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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   ^^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^erfnesrfay,  October  IS,  1974 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Dr.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Cliurcli,  Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

The  Lord  detests  a  liar  but  delights  in 
honest  men.— Proverbs  12:22  (modem 
translation). 

Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  who 
art  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to 
pray,  hear  us  as  we.  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, pray  for  Thy  help  and  g\udance. 
As  we  think  of  our  Nation,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  freedom.  As  our  thoughts  turn 
to  those  who  serve  here,  we  are  thankful 
for  women  and  men  who  meet  to  enact 
laws  to  keep  us  a  natiwi  of  free  people 
and  help  us  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
our  world.  Bless  the  Speaker  and  all  who 
serve  with  him. 

Help  those  who  serve  here  to  always 
realize  that  honesty  Is  the  best  politics. 
Give  us  leaders  who  will  seek  the  best  for 
our  Nation,  under  God.  at  all  times  in 
honesty  and  faith. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus.  Thy  Truth,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chaii-  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved.  » 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  13561.  An  act  t-o  amend  the  In*er- 
coastel  Shipping  Act.  1933:  and 

H.R.  15540.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
tlie  autliorlzation  for  appropriations  to  im- 
plement title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
.-earcli.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 

The  message  also  annoimced  tliat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6169 »  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  zinc- 
bearing  ores  and  certain  other  zinc-bear- 
ing materials. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  to  the  foregoing  bill. 
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The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6642 1  entitled  "An  act  extending  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duties  on  imports  of 
certain  bicycle  parts."  — 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5.  6.  and  18  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7780  >  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  for  an 
additional  temporary  period  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifica- 
tions of  yarns  of  silk." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4.  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
112511  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  the  duty-fi-ee  entry  of  meth- 
anol imported  for  use  as  fuel." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4  and  5  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11452)  entitled  "An  act  to  correct  an 
anomaly  in  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to 
crude  feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7,  to  tlie  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (H.R. 
11830*  entitled  "An  act  to  suspend  the 
duty  of  synthetic  rutile  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1977." 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes/)f  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
inenfs  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill   'H.R. 


12035<  entitled  "An  act  to  suspend  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on 
■certain  carboxymetliyl  cellulose  salts." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3.  and  4  to  the  foregoing 

bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13631)  entitled  "An  act  to  suspend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  import  duty  on  cer- 
tain horses." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  and  2  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3173.  An  act  to  ameiid  the  Intcrcoa.'ial 
Shipping  Act,  1933. 


NEW  GENERAL  COUNSEL  FOR 
HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)        

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  my  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Al  Ullman.  ap- 
pointed George  Gross  to  be  the  first 
general  counsel  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

As  many  of  the  Members  know,  George 
Gross  has  been  the  chief  counsel  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
since  1969.  As  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  I  originally  appointed 
George  to  this  position,  and  he  has 
worked  very  closely  with  me  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  full  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  since  that  time  on 
every  piece  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment legislation  that  has  come  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Gross"  tenure  ^ith  the  Hcusin? 
Subcommittee  has  been  in  a  most  active 
and  changing  period  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral approaches  to  our  Federal  housing 
subsidy  programs  and  our  urban  devel- 
opment programs.  Great  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  way  the  Fed'-ral  Gov- 
ernment handles  oiu'  housing  programs 
and  the  way  our  mban  development  pro- 
grams have  evolved  into  a  community 
development  block  gram   type  of  pro- 
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gram.  George  Gross  has  been  one  of  the 
most  instmmental  figures  in  the  devel- 
opment of  legislation  involving  the 
evolution  of  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  handles  these  housing  and 
urban  development  problems. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely regret  losing  George  Gros^  serv- 
ices to  myself  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  but  I  am  Indeed 
pleased  that  his  services  will  continue 
to  be  made  available  in  a  most  important 
position  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  the  general  coimsel  of  the  new  Budget 
Committee.  I  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  as  ^'ell  as 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, will  continue  to  make  use  of  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Grossl  in  the 
future,  especially  since  his  positjjon  will 
greatly  affect  how  our  Federal  resources 
are  to  be  made  available  for  the  domestic 
needs  of  this  country.  ' 


REHABILITATION    ACT   AMBND- 
MENTS   OF    1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14225)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1973  for  1  additional  year, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  tljat  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  tead  in 
lieu  of  the  report.  J 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  thd  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeojtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman!  from 
Indiana?  | 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rtierving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  to  answer  this 
question,  I  would  ask  has  anyone  on  this 
side  approved  of  this  conference  jreport? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  is  aware  of  and  suppoats  this 
action. 

t 
CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mtike  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonma  |  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  tjuorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call 'of  the  House.  i 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordereil. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membeif  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  618] 


Abdnor 
Abzvig 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspla 
BadlUo 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Bcland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Breeux 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  John 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
Cbisholm 


Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Ciolver 

Daniel, 


Ellber^ 

Esch 

Evans.llColo. 

Evins',  leiin. 

Flndlej 

Flood 

Foley 

Fultoru 

Goldwi  ter 

GrasEoi 

Gruy 

Green,  Dreg. 


Robert  W.,  Jr.GriffliHB 
Davis,  Ga.  Gubset 


Davis,  Wis. 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Dom 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Hammi  r- 
schnildt 
Hanna  j 
Hanralt&n 
Hansen  ,  Idaho 
Hansen   Wash. 
Harrin  ton 
HarshM 


Hastings 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Nedzl 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Reid 
Reuss 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Schroeder 


Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tieman 

Udall 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Whitehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

Zion 


MAJOR    PROVISIONS 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  297 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorvim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


J 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14225, 
REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
9,  1974.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is  recognized  foi- 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  strong 
support  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14225  as  amended,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

This  is  a  strong  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  will  help  promote  careful  planning 
of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
make  life  better  for  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans,  and  in  particular 
strengthen  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
vending  stand  program  for  the  blind. 

Before  I  discuss  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
take  a  moment  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pfskins)  ,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxjie>,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  for  their  fine  efforts 
in  seeing  this  measure  through  the  House 
and  through  the  conference. 


Briefly,  the  conference  report  would 
continue  for  1  year,  through  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973. 

Under  this  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  fiscal 
1973  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  served  almost  v.2  million  handi- 
capped individuals  and  successfully  re- 
habilitated over  360,000  of  them  for  em- 
ployment. 

The  act  also  makes  available  f imds  for 
research  on  handicapping  conditions, 
training  of  personnel  to  work  with  the 
handicapped,  and  the  planning,  staffing, 
and  construction  of  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  cite  the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
14225.  The  bUl  would: 

First,  extend  all  programs  authorized 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  1  year  with 
total  authorizations  of  $851.5  million  for 
fiscal  1976;  $720  million  of  that  amount 
is  authorized  for  the  basic  State  reha- 
bilitation program; 

Second,  move  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  (RSA)  out  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS) 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ; 

Third,  authorize  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  to  be  called 
within  3  years ;  and 

Fourth,  amend  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Vending  Stand  Program  Act  which 
authorizes  the  blind  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  Federal  buildings,  so  as  to  im- 
prove such  vending  opportunities  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  discuss  these  pro- 
visions in  greater  detail,  let  me  just 
observe  that  the  conference  report  is  very 
similar  to  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  400  to  1,  on  May  21 
of  this  year. 

The  House  extended  the  act  for  1  year, 
while  the  Senate  approved  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, with  the  exception  of  the  basic 
State  program  which  was  extended  for 
only  1.  The  Senate  has  receded. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized $841.5  million  for  fiscal  1976, 
and  the  Senate  would  have  authorized 
$857.2  million  in  that  year  and  $151.0 
million  in  1977.  We  have  compromised 
the  1976  figure  to  that  contained  in  the 
conference  report,  $851.5  million  or  $10 
mUlion  more  than  the  original  House  bill. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has 
accepted  with  amendments  the  Senate 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  House  accepted  several 
modifications  and  clarification  of  exist- 
ing law. 

ONE-TEAK   EXTENSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  Congress  acts  now 
to  extend  the  rehabilitation  program,  we 
are  nmning  a  serious  risk  of  damaging 
the  continuity  of  this  important  program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  frequently  been  cited 
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as  one  of  the  most  successful  Federal- 
State  cooperative  endeavors,  a  program 
which  returns  at  least  $8  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  every  $1  spent. 

One  reason  for  that  success,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  be  found  in  the  unique  al- 
lotment formula  provided  in  the  author- 
izing legislation.  I  should  explain  that 
Federal  funds  authorized  for  the  basic 
•  State  program  constitute  a  commitment 
of  money  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
if  it  appropriates  the  funds  necessary  to 
match  the  Federal  money. 

Therefore,  because  States  know  '  a<' 
vance  how  much  Federal  money  the: 
can  expect  to  receive,  they  are  greatly 
assisted  in  their  planning  processes,  and 
have  a  powerful  incentive  to  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  matching  noney. 

Unless  we  approve  a  1976  authoriza- 
tion this  year.  States  will  be  greatly 
hampered  in  tlieir  plaiming  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  should  also  mention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  is  now  conducting  an 
extensive  study  of  the  allotment  formula 
to  the  States.  By  extending  the  exist- 
ing program  for  1  year,  we  will  be  abl6  to 
take  advantage  of  the*  fiuvjngs  of  this 
study  before  recommending  major 
changes  in  the  program. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON'   THE 
HANDICAPrED 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  III  of  the  confer- 
ence report  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  within  3  years  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress 
liave,  for  years,  received  extensive  cor- 
respondence urging  tliat  such  a  confer- 
ence be  called.  The  provisions  of  title 
III  respond  to  tliese  recommendations. 

Hopefullj',  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence will  stimulate  a  national  assess- 
ment of  the  problems  facing  individuals 
suffering  from  handicaps  and  help  de- 
velop recommendations  to  solve  them.- 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  title  directs 
that  a  National  Planning  and  Advisory 
Council  be  established  for  the  confer- 
ence which  is  to  be  planned  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  28 
,  persons,  of  whom  10  are  to  be  persons 
with  handicaps,  and  5  are  to  be  par- 
ents of  pei^sons  with  handicaps. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  modify  title  III 
to  provide  that  not  less  than  $10,000, 
and  not  more  than  $25,000  are  to  be 
made  available  to  each  State  for  State 
conferences  preceding  the  national  con- 
ference, and  no  employee  of  the  con- 
ference may  be  compensated  at  a  level 
greater  than  that  received  by  Federal 
civil  service  employees  at  the  GS-18 
level.  The  Senate  bill  autliorized  $6  mil- 
lion. The  conferees  also  agreed  to  an 
authorization  of  $2  million  for  the  na- 
tional conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  important  new  is- 
sues are  emerging  that  have  a  significant 
impact  on  handicapped  Americans. 

I  cite  only  several : 

Nondiscrimination  against  the  handi- 


capped as  guaranteed  in  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973; 

The  rights  of  handicapped  youngsters 
to  appropriate  educational  services  are, 
increasingly,  being  recognized  by  courts 
across  the  land; 

New  technologies  and  the  hopes  they 
carry  for  improving  life  for  handicapped 
individuals; 

New  techniques  for  rehabilitating  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals:  and 

Nev/ 1  ttrntion  to  mobility  for  the  hand- 
icapped and  difficulties  with  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  of  importance 
to  the  handicapped  are  those  of  society 
writ  large.  Hopefully,  the  White  House 
Conference  authorized  by  the  confer- 
ence report  can  help  us  develop  a  co- 
herent national  strategy  for  dealing  with 
tliese  problems. 

REHABILITATION     SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  say  a  word 
about  the  provisions  m  the  conference 
report  which  would  move  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  RSA,  the 
agency  which  administers  the  rehabili- 
tation program,  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  SRS,  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  con-  • 
tained  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  principal 
motives  for  this  proposal. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rehabilitation 
program  is  a  program  designed  to  help 
handicapped  Americans  achieve  their 
full  independent  potential. 

SRS,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  up 
primarly  of  welfare  program.s — which  ex- 
perience indicates  have,  unfortunately, 
promoted  dependency — and  a  program 
such  as  rehabilitation  does  not  properly 
lie  in  SRS. 

Indeed  I  should  point  out  that  the 
.spon.sors  of.  the  Smith-Fess  Act  of  the 
66th  Congress — which  initiated  the  re- 
habilitation program — viewed  their  cre- 
ation as  a  human  development  program, 
nat  as  a  welfare  effort. 

The  second  principal  motivation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  liandicapped  citizens 
of  our  land  deser\'e  a  more  highly  placed 
and  vi.sible  agency  within  the  Federal 
Government  to  serve  their  needs.  Sub- 
merged within  SRS,  RSA,  obviously, 
cannot  fulfill  this  function.  The  con- 
ferees are  optimistic  that  moving  the' 
program  to  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy 
will  give  it  greater  visibility  and  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  the  reha- 
bilitation effort  to  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD      AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  turn  my  attention 
to  one  of  the  .most  difficult  problems  we 
discussed  during  tlie  conference. 

I  refer  to  the  amendments  to  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  of  1936,  an  act 
which  authorizes  preferences  for  blind 
individuals  in  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  on  Federal  property. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  considerable 
controversy  has  developed  over  the  Ran- 


dolph-Sheppard program  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Representatives  of  blind  vendors  have 
been  extremely  concerned  about  the 
competition  they  face  from  vending  ma- 
chines, which  were  not.  of  course,  wide- 
ly available  in  1935  when  the  act  was  first  " 
passed.       ' 

The  blind  have  also  reported  repeated  '- 
instances  of  being  restricted  in  the  items 
they  can  sell  from  their  stands.  The 
General  Services  Administration,  for  ex- 
ample, has  forbidden  some  vendors  from' 
selUng  coffee  or  prepackaged  sandwiches 
from  their  stands  because,  it  is  alleged, 
.the  vendor  reduces  the  profits  of  nearby 
Govenmient  cafeterias. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  GSA  has 
been  concerned  that  all  Government  em- 
ployees have  access  to  modern,  comfort- 
able dining  facilities,  and  that  organiza- 
tions representing  Goverxmient  em- 
ployees have  relied  upon  income  from 
vending  machines  for  greatly  needed 
funds  for  many  of  their  important  pro- 
giams.  i 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Senlce^ have  been 
concerned  with :  First,  the  safety  of  blir.d 
vendors  in  work  areas;  and  second,  in- 
suring tlie  access  of  niglit  shift  employees 
to  coffee  and  sandwiches  at  a  time  when 
a  blind  vendor  would  not,  normally,  be 
working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  that  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  following  tne  most  intensive 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
blind  and  of  Government  employees,  have 
been  able  to  develop  acceptable  amend- 
ments to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram. 

These  amendments  are,  in  my  view, 
equitable  to  all  concerned  and  should 
guarantee  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  progiam. 

The  amendments  would: 

First.  Require  a  priority  for  licensed 
blind  persons  in  the  operation  of  vending 
facilities,  including  machines,  on  Federal 
property,  and  assign  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  the  respou-sibility  of  protecting  that 
priority: 

Second.  Require  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate nationally  applicable  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  operathig  blind  ven- 
dor programs ; 

Third.  Require  Federal  buildings  con- 
structed or  renovated  after  January  1, 
1975,  to  provide  satisfactory  blind  vend»» 
ing  sites  where  feasible ; 

Fourth.  Provide  for  arbitration  proce- 
dures under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  resGluticn  of  grievances  on 
the  part  of  blinoSyveridors  or  the  State 
agencies  which  license  them,  as  well  as 
judicial  review  for  the  vendors;  and 

Fifth.  Improve  job  training  for  blind 
individuals,  authorize  General  Account- 
ing Office  audit  authority,  and  provide 
for  additional  Federal  personnel  to 
operate  the  program  and  for  increased 
State  agency  responsibilities. 

These  provisions.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  de- 
signed to  help  expand  the  opportunities 
for  blind  people  to  operate  vending 
stands.  , 

And  clearly  there  is  need  for  Increased 
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Federal  effort  to  expand  oppoi  ^nities  in 
this  area.  •     | 

For  although  there  were  88it  stands  at 
Federal  locations  in  1971,  the  number 
has  slipped  to  874  today.  But,  during  the 
same  time  the  total  number  of  blind 
vending  stands  on  Federal  andjnon-Fed- 
eral  property  has  increased  frdp  3,142  to 
3,307.  I 

Clearly,  the  program  is  flourishing  in 
the  State,  local,  and  private  sectors,  but 
languishing,  and  possibly  even  slipping, 
on  the  Federal  level.  I 

INCOME  ASSIGN  MENT     , 

Other  provisions  of  the  conflrence  re- 
^  port.  Mr.  Speaker,  address  thi  question 
of  the  assignment  of  vendinji  machine 
income.  | 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  bill  would  do: 

First.  One  hundred  percent  Jpf  Income 
from  machines  in  direct  compeKtion  with 
a  vendor,  and  50  percent  of  inqome  from 
machines  not  in  direct  competition  shall 
accrue  to  blind  vendors  and  weir  state 
licensing  agencies;  j 

Second.  At  facilities  where  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  hours  worked  sire  outside 
normal  working  hours,  30  perdent  of  in- 
come from  vending  machineS|shall  ac- 
crue to  the  vendors;  and 

Third.  Facilities  with  less  toan  $3,000 
annual  vending  machine  incon(je  are  to- 
tally exempt,  as  are  retail  military  sales 
outlets  and  the  Veterans  Canteen  Serv- 
ice. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  ire  confi- 
dent that  these  provisions  will  help  blind 
.  vendors  and  adequately  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Government  and  its  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  the  avaoability  at 
all  times  of  vending  facilities  and  the 
assignment  of  income.  I 

PinaUy,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiud  like  to 
congratulate  my  friend  in  the  oiher  body. 
Senator  Randolph,  for  his  per4stence  in 
this  matter. 

A  SUMMARY  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quickly  .sujmmarize. 

The  conference  report  befoi^  us  pro- 
vides a  greatly  needed  extension  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973;  moves  thQ  Rfthabilfta- 
tion  Services  Administration  into  a  more 
congenial  bureaucratic  setting  i  author- 
izes a  White  House  Conferen<|e  on  the 
y  Handicapped;  and  makes  several  impor- 
tant amendments  to  the  Randoljih-Shep- 
pard  Act  of  1936.  *  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  impajrtant  bill 
which  means  a  great  deal  to  njillions  of 
Americans  suffering  from  physical,  men- 
tal, or  emotional  disabilities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  so  that  the  House  ill  the  93d 
Congress  can  continue  nie  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  it  gave  toj  the  re- 
habilitation program  when,  last  year,  it 
approved  the  Rehabilitation  Afft  of  1973 
■    bv  the  unanimous  vote  of  400  Ho  0. 

'Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
ir.an.  j 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.' Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14225  will  have 
a  profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  handi- 
capped Americans  and  on  our  rehabilita- 
tion efforts  In  their  behalf. 


Initially,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairipan  of  our  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  John  Brade- 
MAs.  I  want  to  commend  him  not  only 
for  his  effective  leadership  with  respect 
to  the  conference  report  before  us,  but 
^so  for  this  continuing  work,  interest 
and  concern  for  handicapped  persons  and 
the  rehabilitation  movement.  In  recent 
years,  in  both  legislative  and  oversight 
activities,  he  has  been  an  effective  force 
in  maintaining  and  expanding  the  great 
rehabilitation  effort  in  which  we  all  take 
pride. 

I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  con- 
gratulate also  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  work  and  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  great  contribution  of 
our  rar^king  minority  member,  Mr.  Quie, 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  House  re- 
habilitation bill  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  all  programs  carried  on  un- 
der the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  These 
programs  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  congressional 
business  to  have  extension  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  far  in  advance  of 
the  expiration  of  any  program.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  however, 
early  enactment  of  an  authorization  bill 
is  most  important  if  not  mandatory.  I 
say  this  because  the  authorization  figure 
for  the  basic  program  for  rehabilitation 
services  is  an  intricate  part  of  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  funds  to  the  States 
and  it  is  a  figure  which  guides  the  States 
in  their  deliberations  with  respect  to 
State  financing  of  the  rehabilitation 
effort.  State  legislators  meeting  this  Jan- 
uary should  know,  and  in  fact,  must 
knjbw  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  authorization 
figure. 

The  original  House  bill  also  made  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  the  administration 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  repoit  be- 
fore us  carries  out  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  House  bill  and  takes  even 
greater  steps  to  improve  tlie  lives  of 
handicapped  persons,  particularly  the 
blind.  With  respect  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  the  Senate  amendment  extended 
many  of  the  act's  programs  for  2  ad- 
ditional years  and  increased  the  author- 
ization beyond  those  in  the  House  bill. 
The  conference  report  maintains  the 
House  position  that  the  extension  should 
be  for  1  year  and  considerably  reduces 
the  overall  cost  of  the  Senate  proposal. 
The  cost  of  the  original  House  bill  was 
approximately  $841  million,  whereas  the 
cost  of  the  Senate  amendment  exceeded 
a  billioii  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  is  only  $10  million  over  the  origi- 
nal House  bill.  The  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  include  more  than  $161 
million  proposed  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  was  entirely  rewritten\in 
1973.  In  the  House  it  was  our  hope  that 
initially  we  would  have  a  simple  1-year 
extension.  The  Senate  committee,  how- 
ever, felt  that  certain  clarifications  and 


changes  in  the  1973  act  were  necessary. 
Most  of  the  Senate  proposals  have  been 
accepted.  They  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, minor  adjustments  in  the  1973  act 
which  in  our  judgment  better  carry  out 
our  Intent  and  purpose  In  revising  the 
act  in  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
also  contained  a  .series  of  amendments 
to  the  Randolph  Vending  Stand  Act  of 
1936  which  provides  for  the  blind  vend- 
ing program  on  Federal  property.  As  my 
colleagues  kno  ,  this  act  has  long 
needed  modification  and  reform.  But,  as 
my  colleagues  also  know,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  proposed  changes  in  the  act 
have  been  most  controversial.  There 
have  been  sharp  differences  between  the 
blind  and  employee  groups  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  income  from  vending 
machines  on  Federal  property.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  In  this  area  was  not 
acceptable  to  employee  groups  but  we 
have  reached  an  agreement  that  inter- 
ested parties  can  live  with.  This  is  the 
case  for  a  number  of  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

More  specifically,  a  Senate  amend- 
ment wliich  would  have  ultimately 
placed  all  income  from  vending  machines 
within  the  scope  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  has  been  deleted.  That 
amendment  would  have  required  that  all 
income  from  new  or  replacement  vend- 
ing machines  on  Federal  property  be 
disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

In  the  past  there;  have  been  competing 
interests  for  vending  machine  income, 
including  the  use  of  such  income  by 
cmi:)loyees  through  employee  welfare 
committees.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 100  percent  of  vending  machine 
income  where  the  vending  operation  is 
in  direct  competition  with  the  blind 
vendor  is  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.  Where  a  vending  machine  is  not 
in  direct  competition  with  the  blind, 
there  is  a  formula  for  the  assignment 
of  vending  machine  income  among  the 
blind  and  other  competing  interests. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  enlarge 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the 
blii-irt.  I  am  confident  that  careful  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  will  afford 
the  blind  maximum  opportunities  for 
employment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
legislation  will  allow  for  continued  con- 
sideration of  other  competing  interests. 
It  is  not  our  intent  to  destroy  or  to  do 
violence  to  these  interests. 

Along  tills  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  orig- 
inal Senate  amendment  would  have  reg- 
ulated the  use  of  all  income  from  vending 
machines,  including  any  income  distrib- 
uted to  interests  other  than  the  blind. 
Under  the  conference  agreement  only 
amounts  distributed  for  the  blind  is  sub- 
ject to  new  regulations.  The  bill  in  its 
final  form  does  not  require  a  change  in 
existing  practices  with  respect  to  re- 
maining vending  machine  Income. 

And  I  would  further  expect  that  this 
new  legislation  will  be  uniformly  applied 
by  all  Federal  officials.  This  is  not  legis- 
lation directed  to  any  one  Federal  activ- 
ity more  than  any  other.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  these  provisions  fall  more 
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heavily  on  any  one  agency  more  than 
any  other.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  fair 
and  imiform  application  of  the  act.  we 
will  see  a  substantial  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  blind, 
throughout  the  entire  Federal  Establish- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram, the  conference  report  requires  a 
priority  for  blind  vendors  on  Federal 
property.  Overall  regulatoi-y  authority 
over  the  program  is  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Arbitration  procedures  are  established 
for  the  resolution  of  grievances.  After 
January  1,  1975,  vending  machine  in- 
come on  Federal  property  is  directed  to 
blind  vendors  and  State  licensing  agen- 
cies imder  a  formula ;  100  percent  of  such 
income  in  certain  interests  Is  directed  to 
the  blind;  in  other  instances  50  percent; 
and  In  still  other  instances.  30  percent  of 
such  income  is  directed  to  the  blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
today  will  end  a  bitter  controversy  that 
we  have  witnessed  for  a  number  of  years. 
While  neither  side  has  all  that  it  wanted 
it  is  an  agreement  which  can  be  accepted. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  agreement  under 
which  great  strides  will  be  made  toward 
the  employment  of  blind  persons  across 
the  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  agreed 
to  another  Senate  amendment  which  re- 
quests the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals within  the  next  2  years.  Author- 
ity has  been  very  carefuUy  reviewed  and 
modified  by  the  House  conferees.  In  con- 
trast to  an  open-ended  authorization  In 
the  Senate  amendment  we  have  limited 
the  authorization  for  the  national  con- 
ference to  $2  million.  In  addition  to  this 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  are  author- 
ized to  assist  the  States  in  State  confer- 
ences which  will  precede  the  national 
conference.  Under  the  original  Senate 
amendment  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  a  State  to  receive  as  much  as  $75,000. 
Under  our  agreement  the  maximum 
grant  to  any  State  will  be  $25,000. 

We  have  also  included  amendments  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  abuses  in  the 
payment  of  excessive  salaries  to  any  per- 
son employed  for  the  plamiing  or  con- 
duct of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  excellent  con- 
ference report  and  it  is  one  which  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  this  House  can 
support. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  for  such  observa- 
tions as  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
that  we  bring  to  the  House  today  reaf- 
fii-ms  our  confidence  and  commitment  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
On  May  21,  1974,  the  House  passed  this 
legislation  with  a  vote  of  400  to  1  and  the 
Senate  subsequently  passed  it  unani- 
mously, vnien  we  went  to  conference 
there  were  some  differences  in  the  bill, 
namely,  authorization  levels,  with  the 
House  extending  the  legislation  for  only 
1  year  but  the  Senate  extending  all  but 


the  basic  title  I  program  for  2  years.  The 
House  prevailed  and  the  Senate  deleted 
its  second  year  authorizations.  The  orig- 
inal total  authorization  in  the  Senate 
bill  was  $1,014  billion,  while  the  original 
authorization  in  the  House  bill  was  $841.5 
mniion.  The  authorization  in  the  confer- 
ence bill  is  $851.5  million,  only  $10  mil- 
lion higher  than  the  House  approved 
level.  In  these  times  of  great  inflation,  the 
authorization  levels  In  this  bill  are,  I  be- 
lieve, prudent  and  reasonable. 

The  second  major  difference  was  the 
amendments  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  This  legislation  before  us  today  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  months  of 
negotiation  between  representatives  of 
blind  organizations  and  Postal  Union  of- 
ficials who  have  been  meeting  with 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  to 
develop  a  compromise  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  amendments.  I  believe  that 
the  compromise  which  was  developed  is 
\\arkabl3  and  will  ultimately  be  of  ex- 
treme benefit  to  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  who  vdll  derive  benefits  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation. 

Tlie  Randolph-Sheppard  legislation  is 
significant  in  that  there  is  no  money  ap- 
propriated from  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  that  all  income  derived  by  blind 
vending  stand  operators  comes  from  their 
own  efforts  as  they  work  to  earn  a  living. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  new  legislation 
will  create  more  opportunities  for  blind 
ii^dividuals  to  find  gainful  employment 
and  derive  pleasure  and  benefits  from  it. 

The  third  difference  is  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals. It  seemed  a  fruitful  coiiference 
could  enhance  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped individuals. 

I  urge  all 'Of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  conference  report  today  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  help  the  handicapped  to 
help  themselves. 

r  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  a  question.  The  conference  re- 
port provides  that  a  White  House  con- 
ference will  be  held  within  2  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  I  have 
just  talked  to  some  people  who  have 
worked  with  the  handicapped  who  think 
that  that  may  not  be  enough  time.  I  In- 
dicated that  if  tliat  was  the  case  and  we 
find  that  at  the  beginning  of  nejrt  year 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  extending  it 
for  a  year,  and  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  if  he  is  of  the  same  mind. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report.  I  think  we 
have  reached  a  good  agreement.  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  a  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
read  the  conference  report.  I  voted  for 
the  bill,  like  everyone  else  did.  I  note 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  the 
only  minority  Member  apparently  who 
signed  the  report.  I  am  wonderinfe  why. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  because  I  was  the 
only  minority  member  of  the  confer- 
ence. There  were  three  of  us  on  the  con- 
ference, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Perkins),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS) ,  and  myself. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  My  friend  from  Indiana 
stated  a  moment  ago  this  was  essen- 
tially the  Hpuse  bill.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  far  as  what  the  House 
passed  is  concerned,  it  is  essentially  the 
House  bill,  but  the  amendments  to  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals constitute  an  addition  to  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  v.m 
yield  further.  It  was  my  Impression  that 
the  White  House  conference  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  House  bill. 

For  my  enlightenment,  would  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  amendments  are? 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  the  Randolph-Shop- 
pard  Act  does  is  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  blind  Individuals  to  have  vendor 
stands  in  public  buildings. 

The  feeling  has  been  for  a  long  time 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  opportimity 
because  since  the  enactment  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act.  vending  machines 
have  come  into  usage  to  a  far  greater 
extent.  Therefore,  we  changed  the  lcg:> 
lotion  so  that  if  a  vending  machine  was 
in  direct' competition  with  the  blind  op- 
erator's stand,  100  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds would  go  to  the  blind  operator. 

If  the  vending  stands  were  in  an  area, 
such  a£  in  a  post  office  area  that  the 
general  public  uses,  then  50  percent  of 
them  would  go  to  the  blind  individual. 

In  the  case  where  it  was  not  In  com- 
petition or  where  there  was  no  blind 
individual  then  30  percent  of  it  would 
go  to  the  State  agency  for  the  blind,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  If  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  would 
yield  for  one  more  question,  I  would  ap- 
preciate It 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Would  either  gentleman 
tell  us  briefly  what  the  White  House 
conference  Is  and  what  it  is  going  to 
do,  since  it  was  not  in  the  House  version  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
I  would  say  that  it  will  be  the  first  con- 
ference that  will  be  held  on  the  State 
level  In  the  conference  we  dropped  the 
regional  conferences  that  were  in  the 
SenAte  bill. 

We  limited  the  authorization  from  $6 
million  as  estimated  by  the  Senate  bill 
to  $3.4  million.  The  White  House  con- 
ference wUl  enable  handicapped  indi- 
viduals plu^  those  who  work  with  the 
handicapped  to  meet  together  on  a  na- 
tional basis  to  give  further  direction  to 
sei-vices  for  handicapped  individuals. 

To  give  the  Members  an  example,  we 
have  made  some  progress  In  vocational 
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rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped.  We 
have  made  some  progress  in  education, 
but  there  are  about  1  million  handi- 
capped children  of  school  age  who  re- 
ceive no  services  whatsoever.  This  will 
bring  national  focus  on  at  least  those 
indinduals.  Also,  tlie  education  which 
handicapped  children  receive  tends  to  be 
that  of  a  basic  sort  such  as  is  provided 
in  the  elementary  school  and  not  voca- 
tional training,  and  this  will  enable  the 
White  House  conference,  on  a  national 
basis,  to  give  attention  to  that  and  de- 
velop ways  in  which  we  can  provide  bet- 
ter service  for  the  handicapped.  ■- 

Mr.  DENN;s.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spealer,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  Uic 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  During  the  colloquy  a  few 
moments  ago  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
indicated  that  there  might  be  required 
a  Ivyear  extension  of  ths  White  House 
conf^ence. 

MEi>^e  be  assured  that  if  there  is  such 
an  extension,  there  will  not  be  a  require- 
ment for  additional  funds  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  White 
House  conference? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  give  that  assurance  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  sontleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  J!r.  S.:eaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  .vield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKES^. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  lef  me 
congratulate  my  di;;tinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Br.id- 
EMAS) ,  and  his  committee  for  an  Impor- 
tant legislative  accomplishmen;,.  This  is 
a  good  bill  and  a  needed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  seek  clarification  on 
one  point.  I  have  discusocd  this  v.itli  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  and  let  me  ask 
a  question. 

In  section  7(d^  of  the  an-endad  f,ct 
(section  206  of  H.R.  14225K  there  is  a 
statement  that  the  income-sharing  pro- 
visions as  they  pertain  to  vending  ma- 
chines "within  the  retaU  sales  outlets 
under  the  control  of  exchange  or  ship'j 
store's  systems  authorized  by  title  10.' 
shall  rot  apply.  I  would  presume,  and 
I  would  like  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  to  verify  .'or  the  record, 
that  this  proviaion  exempt:;  from  the 
revenue-sharing  plan  all  those  vend- 
ing machines  which  arc  operated  by  the 
military  nc^t  exchanges.  Navy  ex- 
changes, officer  and  enli'.,tcd  mes'ser:,  an  J 

so  fOltil. 

A.S  you  are  aware,  the  profits  from  '.hese 
vending  machines  are  utilized  by  the 
services  to  finance  such  worthwhile  en- 
deavors as  the  base  libraries,  the  youtli 
activities,  the  gymnasiiun  and  other 
sports  activities,  hobby  slaops  and  motion 
pictme  programs,  ashore  and  afloat.  The 
servicemen  finance  these  programs 
themselves  through  tJie  revenues  col- 
lected in  the  retail  sales  outlet  systems 
as  I  have  mentioned.  To  require  that 


these  revenues  be  shared  might  well 
necessitate  tlie  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  defense  budget. 
Since  work  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  effect  would  be  to  cut  off 
these  needed  programs  without  support. 

Would  the  gentleman  confirm  for  me 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  intent  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  military 
services,  and  that  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  language  on  page  24  of  the  Senate 
report  (S.  Rept.  No.  93-D37)  which  is 
more  specific  on  tliis  is.-rue  than  is  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
liis,  fine  remarks  about  this  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
the  answer  to  both  his  questions  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLEd  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  there  has  been  great  concern 
anions;  postal  employee  organizations, 
GO  far  as  the  use  of  vending  machines 
for  some  of  their  employee  organiza- 
tioi:iaI  and  v.elfare  fuiids,  and  so  forth, 
is  concerned. 

Has  this  Le^n  worked  out  with  the  em- 
plo.\ee  groups  so  there  is  no  dissatisfac- 
tion on  their  part? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
California  that;  the  arrangements  to 
which  he  refers  have  been  subject  to  dis- 
cus.siou  by  representatives  both  of  the 
postal  unions  and  of  the  associations  rep- 
resenting the  blind,  and  that  this  lan- 
guage is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Spt*aker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentl-^man  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  bo  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saiing  basically  that  thi.s  report 
in  effect  strengthens  the  Randolph- 
oheppard  Act  and  gives  added  protection 
to  tlie  blind? 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.  Definitely. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  for 
their  work. 

CENER.\I.    LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mr.y  have  5  legi.slative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  14225. 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
197^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re'iue-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,-and  there  were — yeas  334,  nays  0, 
iiot  voting  100,  as  follows: 
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IRolI  No.  619 

1 

YEAS — 334 

A'irims 

Dennis 

Kprlh 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Kastcnmeler 

Alexander 

Derwinskl 

Kazen 

AiKierson, 

Devlne 

Kemp 

Calif. 

Dickinson 

Ketchxim 

Anderson.  Ti\. 

Dic;gs 

King 

Andrew.s,  N.C. 

Dingell 

Kluczy&skl 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Koch 

Archer- 

Dcwntns 

Kuykendall 

Arends 

Drinan 

Kvros 

Armstrong 

Duiski 

LaiTomarsino 

Ashbrook 

Duncan 

Latta 

Ashley 

Cm  Pont 

Leggett 

Badillo 

Eckhardt 

Lehman 

Bafalis 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lent 

Baker 

E;iberg 

Litton 

Barrett 

r^lenbom 

Long,  Md. 

Baviman 

Esch 

Lott 

Beard 

Eshleman , 

Lujim 

BeU 

rascell 

Lt,ken 

Bennett 

Fish 

McClory 

Ber~land 

Fisher 

McClosKey 

BeviU 

Flowers 

McColUstcr 

Biaggl 

Fiynt 

McCurmack 

Ble^'.er 

Eord 

Mr  Dade 

Boges 

forsylhp 

McKwen 

Bowen 

Fountain 

McPfiil 

Brartemas    ■ 

Eraser 

Mi-Kay 

Bray 

?re}inehuysep 

McKinney 

Breckinridge 

Frenzcl 

McSpaclden 

Brinkley 

Prey 

Macdonald 

Brcomfielcl 

Froehlich 

Mariden 

Brotzmau 

Fuciua 

Mahon 

Bro-;»n,  Mich. 

Gayi'.cs 

Mann 

Brown.  Ohio 

Getty  8 

MarazitJ 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Gibbons 

Martin,  Nebr. 

BK)yhill.Va. 

GUman 

Martin  N.C. 

Buchan..n 

Ginn 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Bursstnpr 

Gon/alez 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Doodling 

Mazzoli 

Brake,  Mass. 

Green,  Greg. 

Meeds 

Burlebca,  Tex. 

Green,  Pa. 

Metcalfe 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Gross 

Mezvtnsky 

Burton,  John 

Orover 

Michel 

Burtcn,  FhllHp  Gubser 

Millard 

Butler 

Gude 

Miller 

Byron 

Ounter  . 

Minish 

Camp 

Guyer 

Mink 

Came:.-.  Ohio 

Carter 

Haley 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Mitchell,  Mci. 

C.-.scy.  Tex. 

Kunley 

Mizell 

Cederberg 

Havkins 

Moakley 

Chappell 

Hays 

M"ntpcmery 

Chisnoim 

Keciiler,  wr.  Va 

Moorhew'i,  Pa. 

c;ark 

H»lnz 

Mor,;an 

Clausen, 

Helatoskt 

Mocher 

DonH. 

Henderson 

Murphy,  ni. 

Clawsou,  Del 

HiCks 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ciay 

Hlllis 

Murtha 

Cleveland 

Hinsbaw 

Myers 

Cochran 

Hogan 

Natcher 

Cohen 

Holtzman 

Nedzi 

Collier 

Horton 

Ncls-n 

Collins,  ni. 

Hosmer 

Nichols 

Conte 

Howard 

Nix 

Conyers 

Hungate 

Obey 

Ccrman 

Hunt 

OTJr'-en 

Cotter 

Hutchinson 

ONelU 

Cronin 

Ichord 

Parrls 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jarman 

PassmMi        , 

Daniels, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Patten           / 
Pepper          J 

Domlnick  V. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

DanlelGon 

Jones,  Ala. 

Perklna        '^ 

Davis.  S.C.  • 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pettis 

dela  Oarza 

Jones.  Okla. 

Peyser 

Delaney 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pickle 

DellenbaclL 

Jordan 

Pike 

Poage 

Schneebell 

UlUnan 

Powell,  Ohio 

Sebellus 

Van  Deerlln 

Preyer 

Selberllng 

Vander  Jagt 

Price,  lU. 

Shipley 

Vander  Veen 

Price,  Tex. 

Shoup 

Vanlk 

Pritchard 

Shrlver 

Vigorito 

Quie 

Shuster 

Waggnnner 

QuUlen 

Sikes 

Waldie 

BaUsback 

Sisk 

Walsh 

Randall 

Skubita 
Slack  ^* 

Wampler 

Rangel 

Ware 

Barlck 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Bees 

Spence 

White 

Regtila 

Staggers 

Whitten 

BeuBS 

Stanton, 

Wldnall 

Rhodes 

J.  WUllam 

Wiggins 

Biegle 

Stanton, 

Williams 

Blnaldo 

James  V. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roberts 

Stark 

Wilson, 

Robinson.  Va. 

Steed 

Charles  H., 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Calif. 

Rodluo 

Stephens 

Wilson, 

Roe 

Stokes 

Charles,  Tex 

Rogers 

Stratton 

Wright 

Rose 

Stuckey 

Wyalt 

Rosenthal 

Studds 

Wvdler 

Rostenkowski 

Sullivan 

Wylle 

Roush 

Symington 

Wyman 

Roybal 

Symms 

Yates 

Runnels 

Talcott 

Yatron 

Ryan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young,  PIft. 

St  Germain 

Teague 

Young,  Ga. 

Sandman 

Thompson,  N.J.  Yoimg,  ni. 

Sarasin 

Thornton 

Young,  S.p. 

Sarbanes 

Towell.  Nev. 

Young,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Traxler 

Zablockl 

Scherle 

Treen 

NAYS— 0 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 100 

Abdnor 

Flood 

Moorhead, 

Abztig 

Foley 

Calif. 

Andrews, 

Pulton 

Moss 

N.  Dak. 

Giaimo 

OHara 

Aspin 

Goldwater 

Owens 

Bingham 

Grasso 

Patman 

Blackburn 

Gray 

PodeU 

Blatnlk 

GrlflBths 

Beid 

Boland 

Hammer- 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

BoUlng 

schmidt 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Hanrahan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brooke 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rousselot 

Browfa,  Calif. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roy 

Burke.^JPla. 

Harrington 

Ruppe 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Harsha 

Ruth 

Chamberlain 

Hastings 

Schroeder 

Clancy 

Hubert 

Smith,  Iowa 

Collins.  Tex. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Snyder 

Conable 

Holineld 

Steele 

Coiilan 

Holt 

Steelman 

Coughlin 

Ruber 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Hudnut 

Stubblefleld 

Culver 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Landgrebe 

Thomson,  Wis. 

W.,  Jr. 

Landrum 

Thone 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long.  La. 

Tiernan 

Davis,  Wis. 

Madigan 

Udall 

Dellums 

Mallary 

Veysey 

Denholm 

Matsuna?a 

Whitehurst 

Dorn 

Mayne 

Winn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mel  Cher 

Wolff 

Evans,  Colo. 

MUlS 

Young,  Alaska 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Ziou 

Plndley 

MoUohan 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Mobs  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Holl- 
field. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oweiu. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califomlk. 


Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Coughlin  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Plndley  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Roncalio  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Laudrum  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  vrith  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hammer&chmldt  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Hanralian  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wa&h- 
ington. 

Mr.  Harsha  with  TUt.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Madigau, 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Whltehiu-st  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE    A    RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  on  today  for  the  Speaker  to  declftre 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OMEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  after  all 
pending  business  has  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  We 
expect  when  the  continuing  resolution 
is  completed,  there  is  no  current  busi- 
ness that  will  be  before  the  Congress, 
unless  an  amendment  comes  over  from 
the  Senate  of  which  we  liave  no  knowl- 
edge at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a  recess  imtil  November  18;  but 
other  than  the  continuing  resolution, 
there  will  be  no  business  before  the 
House.  For  that  reason,  I  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pending 
business,  other  than  the  items  of  legis- 
lation the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  the 
i-ecess  would  be  entered  into? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Unless  there  is  some- 
thing unexpected  of  an  emergency 
nature  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior has  a  bill  with  respect  to  parks 
and  so  forth  and  the  financing  thereof 
and  that  they  want  to  bring  up  an 
amendment  from  the  Senate.  Would  that 
be  out  of  order? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  bill  retm-ning  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Taylor)  has  such  a 
bill.  There  was  a  hearing  completed  on 
the  Senate  amendments  this  morning,  so 
that  we  have  the  information  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. The  leadership  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  has  agreed  to  bring 
this  up. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  After  we  dispose  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  send  it  to  the 
Senate,  if  that  item  is  here  on  the  floor 
at  that  time,  I  expect  we  would  call  it 
up  before  we  go  into  recess. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  in  his  colloquy  is  listen- 
ing with  respect  to  this,  because  that  I 
do  not  believe  would  be  in  accord  with 
his  imderstanding. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  had  an  earUer 
discussion  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  we  see  eye  to  eye. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Did  the  gentleman  state 
that  under  the  resolution  for  a  receso 
we  would  come  back  November  18? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  the  U.S.  Senate  agreed  to  and  we 
anticipate  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  jaeld  to  the  gentleman 
fit>m  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Do 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman  "from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  see  eye  to  eye? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  exacUy  what 
this  gentleman  said,  on  some  things. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Did 
the  gentleman  provide  a  stool  or  some- 
thing for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
stand  on  so  they  could  see  eye  to  eye? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman"  from 
Iowa  may  be  small  in  stature  but,  be- 
lieve me.  he  is  tall  in  the  eyes  of  a  lot 
of  us. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  He 
certainly  is 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Mas.sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 

Mr.  SIEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1448  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1448 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1163)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint 
resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
th»  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  yield- 
ing time  to  various  Members  during  the 
consideration  of  this  rule.  I  want  to  make 
It^ear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  be  yield- 
Inl^for  debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1448 
provides  for  a  straight  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  1163.  making  further  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Section  6  of  the  joint  continuing  reso- 
lution includes  the  language  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  and  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  obligated  by  the  resolution  for 
military  assistance  to  Turkey,  but  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  •uspend  the 
prohibition  any  time  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  up  to 
December  10,  1974,  if  he  determines  that 
such  a  suspension  will  further  negotia- 
tions for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1448  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  House  Joint 
Resolution  1163. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  explained.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1448  provides  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1163,  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

We  have  considered  this  matter 
several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  have  gone  through  the  debate  with 
regard  to  the  Turkish  situation  time  and 
time  again. 

I  would  just  hope  that  the  Members 
will  restrain  themselves  from  oratory 
somewhat  today,  particularly  on  the  rule 
itself,  and  confine  themselves  to  general 
debate,  and  under  the  5-minute  rule.  I 
really  see  no  point  in  continuing  this 


debate  under  the  rule.  All  we  are  consid- 
ering here  is  the  rule  itself,  whether  or 
not  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If  I  could 
move  the  previous  question,  .1  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  do  so,  b'ut  I  do  not 
have  that  power. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

I,  of  course,  concur  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  statement  made  by  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska,  because  I 
know  that  Members  are  desirous  of 
getting  away.  However,  there  is  a  very 
vital  and  important  subject  concerning 
the  Members  here.  We  have  had  substan- 
tial requests  for  time. 

We  have  whittled  our  friends  down  as 
much  as  we  can,  but  in  fairness  to  them 
I  will  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
try  to  be  brief.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  rule,  and  I  hope  we  expedi- 
tiously pass  the  rule  and  reach  the  prin- 
cipal issue. 

I  do  think  it  is  incumbent,  though,  at 
this  time  to  give  a  description  of  the  leg- 
islative situation  so  that  Members  may 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  by  both  groups 
which  have  been  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  after 
the  President's  veto  yesterday  afternoon, 
reported  out  a  joint  resolution  wluch  in- 
cluded all  of  the  Rosenthal-du  Pont- 
Eagleton  language.  Then  the  committee 
added  a  proviso  that  the  President  could 
delay  all  of  the  preceding  restrictive  lan- 
guage insofar  as  shipment  of  military 
equipment  to  Turkey  was  concerned  to 
December  10,  1974,  when  he  determined 
that  such  delay  will  further  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict. 

Putting  it  in  its  best  light,  that  lan- 
guage, honestly  and  sincerely,  is  abso- 
lutely meaningless.  The  President  obvi- 
ously, based  on  his  veto  and  the  position 
that  the  administration  hfis  taken  on  the 
previous  four  votes  on  this  issue,  would 
in  my  judgment  be  prepared  to  certify 
today  that  the  suspension  of  the  restric- 
tive language  would  further  negotiations 
for  a  peaceiul  resolution.  In  that  sense, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  made, 
in  my  judgment,  little  progress  toward 
resolving  this  Issue. 

I,  together  with  others,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  which  I 
think  will  be  a  reasonable  resolution  to 
the  situation. 

I  might  candidly  say  that  I  am  unhap- 
py in  condoning  any  illegality  by  a  delay 
in  applying  the  law.  I  think  something  is 
illegal  when  it  is  illegal.  There  is  noth- 
ing one  can  do  about  it.  But  because  of 
the  parliamentary  situation  and  the  at- 
titude of  Members  in  their  desire  to  con- 
clude this  matter,  some  adjustments 
have  to  be  made.  In  a  spirit  of  reason- 
ableness we  have  made  those  adjust- 
ments. What  bothers  me  Is  the  princi- 
pal argument  that  we  must  ignore  the 


illegal  acts  by  delaying  application  of  the 
law  so  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment. I  wonder  if  we  are  not  setting  a 
bad  precedent.  In  the  future,  should  we 
decide  which  laws  should  be  applied  by 
finding  out  first  what  the  schedule  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
is?  How  does  one  know  when  to  apply 
the  law?  How  does  one  know  when  some 
law  should  be  applied  and  when  it 
should  be  suspended? 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  unique  situa- 
tion. We  are  attributing  to  this  Secretary 
of  State  superhuman  powers  in  ne- 
gotiating which,  indeed,  he  may  have; 
but  should  we  succumb  to  the  desire  to 
recognize  the  powers  by  saying  this  Con- 
gress here  today  should  suspend  the  law 
so  that  those  superhuman  powers  can 
be  exercised  once  again  in  an  area  In 
which  they  have  had  very  little  success 
so  far? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  amendment 
that  we  will  offer  will  acknowledge  that 
the  President  may  suspend  the  restric- 
tive language  to  December  10.  We  had  a 
different  view  as  to  the  date.  My  view 
was  it  should  be  November  30.  In  an 
effort  to  narrow  the  dispute  between  the 
committee  and  myself,  we  will  accede 
to  the  date  of  December  10.  However, 
the  one  restrictive  provision  we  demand 
before  this  Congress  leaves  Washington, 
is  that  there  be  no  transshipment  of 
military  equipment  from  mainland  Tur- 
key to  Cyprus.  The  only  thing  we  are 
saying  at  this  point  is  that  the  President 
has  the  right  to  continue  military  assist- 
ance to  Turkey,  but  if  we  find  there  is 
any  transshipment  of  any  military 
equipment  from  msunland  Turkey  to 
Cyprus,  then  the  cutoff  is  immediate  and 
the  President  has  no  further  authority 
in  the  situation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
he  is  agreeing  to  everything  in  the  bill 
presented  by  the  committee,  but  he 
wants  to  add  the  provision  that  during 
such  time  as  these  negotiations  are  going 
forward  there  shall  be  no  trsmsshipment 
of  U.S.-supplied  armaments  under  the 
aid  agreement  from  Turkey  into  Cyprus? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  for  this  pro- 
vision and  hope  that  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  President.  I  hope  in  particular  that 
it  will  permit  the  beginnings  of  serious 
negotiations  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
confiict  in  Cyprus. 

As  one  who  voted  last  week  for  the  bill 
which  the  President  vetoed,  I  quite 
frankly  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  how 
the  language  to  which  the  President  ob- 
jected could  have  been  considered  a 
detriment  to  negotiations. 

As  we  all  know,  that  language  would 
merely  have  cut  off  any  further  military 
aid  to  Turkey  until  such  time  as  the 
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President  could  certify  that  the  Turkish 
Government  was  "negotiating  in  good 
faith." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  might  have 
been  the  very  tool  which  the  Administra- 
tion could  have  used  to  induce  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  begin  negotiations 
aimed  at  ending  the  invasion  of  Cyprus. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  all  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  get  productive 
talks  underway,  but  I  for  one  am  not 
willing  to  con(lone  the  use  of  American 
arms,  financed  by  American  taxpayers,  to 
start  wars  of  aggi-ession. 

The  purpose  of  our  militaiy  aid  pro- 
gram always  has  been  to  help  friendly 
countries  to  defend  themselves  against 
attack,  not  to  help  any  country  to  launch 
an  attack  upon  its  neighbor. 

We  should  give  clear  and  unequivocal 
notice  that  if  this  purpose  is  to  be  per- 
verted and  our  aid  agreements  betrayed, 
there  are  many  more  useful  and  produc- 
tive things  on  which  we  can  spend  our 
money. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  How  would 
we  possibly  enforce  that  provision?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  United  Nations  observers  on 
the  island;  is  that  correct?  How  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  do  this? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  very  easy. 
We  have  a  very  substantial  military  as- 
sistance group  in  Turkey.  Right  now.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  pipeline  is  $122.- 
791,000  for  military  equipment,  which  our 
military  advisors'  group  supervises. 

'  (By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  > 

■  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Our  people  in  Tur- 
key could  advi.se  us  if  there  has  been  a 
transshipment.  They  are  all  over  the 
place.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  I 
came  back  from  Turkey  3  weeks  ago. 
We  have  a  number  of  installations  there. 
We  have  our  qualified  personnel  there. 
We  would  have  to  rely  on  their  observa- 
tions, and  I  for  one  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  rely  on  their  obsenations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  such  a  prohibition  should  not  also 
be  imposed  upon  the  Greek  Government? 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Greece  is  not  ship- 
ping any  U.S.-supplied  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Island  of  Cypi-us  and  has  not 
at  any  time  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  shipped  some  500 
Greek  officers  to  Cypinis.  Did  they  go  un- 
armed? Where  did  the  Qy-prus  National 
Guard  get  its  arms? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Since  1960  there 
have  been  somewhere  between  600  and 
800  Greek  military  officers  attached  to 
the  Cypms  National  Guard.  The  U.S.  mil- 
itary equipment  has  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Under  the  Geneva  Agieement  estab- 
lishiing  the  independence  of  Cyprus,  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  permitted  to 
maintain  a  very  limited  number  of  troops 
on  Cyprus,  950  in  the  case  of  Greece,  and 
650  in  the  case  of  Turkey;  the  presence  of 
those  limited  numbers  were  therefore  in 
pursuance  of  international  agi-eement. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas>. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  shall  not  need  the  4  minutes. 

I  rise  only  to  give  my  support  of  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenth.'\l>  will  offer  on 
the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  is  a  responsible 
effort  to  bring  some  resolution  out  of  the 
impasse  in  which  the  House  finds  itself 
and  effectively  to  meet  the  concerns  of 
both  those  who  support  an  immediate 
cutoff  of  U.S.  militai-y  aid  or  sales  to 
Turkey  and  of  these  who  support  a  de- 
lay in  such  a  cutoff. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  ship  to  Tur- 
key during  this  period,  up  until  Decem- 
ber 10.  military  supplies,  the  date  which 
we  are  advised  the  White  House  Indi- 
cates it  wants.  The  amendment  would, 
however,  protjibit  the  shipment  of  any 
American  military  supplies  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  If  such  supplies  were 
transshipped  to  Cyprus  from  Turkey,  the 
cutofi  of  the  military  aid  or  sales  to 
Turkey  would  become  effective  imme- 
diately. 

Some  have  suggested,  as  we  just  heard 
raised  in  a  question,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  monitor  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting transshipment  of  military  sup- 
plies to  Cyprus.  However,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal > 
remarked  in  his  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  that 
is  not  at  all  an  insurmountable  difQculty. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply 
summarize  by  saying  that  thosfe  of  us  who 
have  taken  the  position  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal), 
the  g-entleman  If rom  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs),  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Kyros),  I,  and  others,  have  tried  to  go 
a  long  way  down  the  road  in  working  out 
an  answer  to  this  matter.  We  believe  that 
the  Rosenthal  amendment  is  a  responsi- 
ble effort  to  resolve  this  impasse. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  now  that  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  is  in  total  agreement  with 
the  White  House  position  on  allowing 
military  supplies  to  be  continued  or  to  be 
sent  to  Turkey  until  the  lOtli  of  Decem- 
ber, there  is  only  one  Issue  facing  us. 

A  vote  against  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  to  continue  to  permit 
weapons,  aims,  tanks  or  other  mllitarj' 
supplies  provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  Turkey  to  be  shipped  by 
Tm-key  to  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Members  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  can  object  to 
that  responsible  restriction. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal),  though  I  still  have  a 
basic  problem,  frankly,  in  supporting  any 
amendment  that  would  give  aid  to  Tur- 
key after  their  action  in  again  opening 
the  drug  field  by  their  breaking  the  treaty 
where  they  promised  not  to  grow  the 
^poppy  used  to  make  heroin. 

However.  I  will  support  this  amend- 
ment as  I  think  it  is  a  responsible  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
supporting  this  Rosenthal  amendment 
not  because  I  like  it.  but  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  responsible  way  out  of  this 
impasse. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle  » . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Would  any  restriction  on 
aid  to  Turkey  apply  to  Greece  likewise? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  As  I  recall,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal > 
replied,  in  his  response  to  Mr.  Gross,  that 
that  kind  of  restriction  is  not  necessarj'. 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  moot 
question  because  U.S.-supplied  military 
aid  to  Greece  is  not  being  sent  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  involved  in  that 
same  understanding,  apparently,  the 
same  limitations  or  restrictions  would 
likewise  apply  to  Greece? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  gather  intelligence,  would  be  able 
to  let  us  know  if  the  Turks  have  shipped 
our  arms  to  Cyprus,  and  that  would  be  a 
nice  use  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency? 

Mr.  BRADEMA^Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  would  be  anSther  mechanism  by 
which  we  could  monitor  this  activity. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genile- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  just 
want  to  clarify  one  matter.  The  gentle- 
man inferred  that  this  had  the  approval 
of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  I  have  certainly 
not  said  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  President  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  Rosenthal 
amendment,  as  is  the  Secretai-y  of  State, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  Middle 
East   after  conducting  very  successful 
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negotiations  there.  He  advised  some  of 
us  this  morning  that  these  provisions 
would  absolutely  hamper  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  attempts  which  are  being 
made  in  trying  to  bring  about  peace  on 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  on  the  15th  of  August,  which  was  60 
days  ago  this  past  Monday,  I  met  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  along  with  some 
of  our  colleagues,  and  that  was  precisely 
the  song  he  w.-is  singing  then. 

*|Ir.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  refer  to  it  as  a  "song,"  then 
that  song  has  been  continued. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes>. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  voting  an  open  ruft 
for  the  consideration  of  this  continuing 
resolution.  I  think  the  other.  Members 
of  the  House  should  know  that  there  was 
a  request  made  for  a  closed  rule,  which 
would  have  prevented  any  opportunity 
to  consider  amendments. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  conunents 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  with  re- 
spect to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  resolution  of 
the  impasse  in  which  the  House  finds 
Itsel^at  this  juncture  in  our  parliamen- 
tary proceedings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  extraordinary 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  this  problem.  The 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) carries  with  it  one  important  and 
essential  provision:  it  provides  that  if 
any  American  military  supplies  or  equip- 
ment are  shipped  from  Turkey  to  Cyprus, 
the  ban  on  American  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key will  become  immediately  applicable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  a  vote  against 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  will  offer  is 
a  vote  to  permit  Turkey  to  send  Amer- 
ican arms — ^rms  which  have  been  paid 
for  by  American  taxpayers — to  Cyprus. 
It  does  not  resolve  for  a  limited  time 
period  the  question  of  American  mili- 
tary shipments  to  Turkey,  as  painful  and 
difficult  as  that  question  is,  both  legally 
and  morally,  for  many  Members  of  this 
House.  What  the  amendment  affects, 
what  it  seeks  to  preclude,  is  the  ship- 
ment by  Turkey  of  American  arms,  arms 
paid  for  by  American  taxpayers,  from 
Turkey  to  Cyprus.  i 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  M<)mbers 
that  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus  on  the  20th 
of  July,  that  a  truce  was  then  achieved, 
and  that  the  affected  parties  wient  to 
Geneva  for  talks;  those  talks  werp  sub- 
verted by  Turkish  obstinacy  duri]()g  the 
peace  negotiations,  and  in  mid-August, 
Turkey  embarked  upon  a  major  mili- 
tary expansion,  aggressive  in  every  re- 
spect, in  Cyprus.  Is  that  siggres^l^n  to 
be  further  imderwritten  by  the-tse  of 
American  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  the  Rosenthal  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  . 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  simply  to  add  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes). 

This  amendment,  very  clearly,  will  per- 
mit our  State  Department,  which  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  issue  of  rela- 
tions with  Turkey,  to  maintain  our  re- 
lations with  that  nation.  Indeed,  we 
should  strive  to  keep  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  as  friends.  Therefore,  military 
assistance  to  the  Turkish  Government 
under  this  joint  resolution  will  continue, 
whether  we  believe  it  is  legal  or  not  be- 
cause we  seek  accommodation  here  today 
with  the  State  Department. 

All  that  would  be  added  by  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
is  that  none  of  these  weapons  and  mili- 
tary supplies  will  go  to  the  maintaining 
of  the  hostile  invading  force  of  40,000 
Turkish  soldiers  in  northern  Cyprus. 
Should  thLs  great  Nation  underwrite  with 
weapons  a  marauding,  murdering,  and 
pillaging  horde  of  invaders  on  a  hapless 
Cyprus?  It  would  seem  to  me  by  this 
time  that  every  ^one  of  us  would  realize 
that,  despite  the  talks  of  negotiation  and 
settlements  reached  by  our  State  De- 
partment with  the  Turks,  nothing  has 
really  happened.  Not  a  single  Turkish 
soldier  armed  with  our  weapons  has 
budged  from  Cyprus,  nor  has  there  been 
any  indication  that  they  intend  to  do  so. 
And  this  despite  the  State  Department's 
repeated  assertion  of  progress  through 
private  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  adding  this  simple 
amendment,  this  condition,  we  will  send 
a  message  to  our  State  Department  and 
to  Turkey  that  although  we  want  to 
maintain  our  friendship  with  them  and 
maintain  our  relations  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  nevertheless  this 
country,  through  its  people's  parliament, 
is  willing  to  cut  off  our  military  aid  to 
any  country  that  continues  such  an  il- 
legal and  immoral  act  as  the  Turks  are 
carrying  out  today  in  Cyprus. 

Finally,  if  we  persist  in  this  policy  we 
will, endanger  our  lifelines  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, weaken  permanently  our 
southern  NATO  flank,  and  lose  both 
Turkey  and  Greece  as  friends. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gientle- 
man  from  New  Jersey    (Mr.   Prelinc- 

HTJYSEN)  . 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  make  it  plain,  and 
to  avoid  any  misimderstanding,  that  the 
President  would  surely  veto  a  resolution 
that  contains  the  so-called  simple 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  offering. 

We  have  a  clear  opportimity  to  get 
this  matter  behind  us.  The  amendment 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  others  is  suggested  as  a  re- 
striction which  they  demand  as  their 
price  for  settling  this  issue.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to 


monitor  whether  or  not  military  equip- 
ment supplied  by  us  was  sent  from 
Turkey  to  Cyprus.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  such  shipments  are  planned  or  not, 
but  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  have 
our  diplomatic  representatives,  our  CIA 
representatives,  or  our  military  person- 
nel sitting  on  board  Turkish  ships  and 
planes  to  watch  whether  any  such  equip- 
ment was  sent.  So  I  hope  we  reject  this 
proposed  amendment. 

We  have  had  a  kind  of  modification  of 
the  position  previously  taken  by  the 
proponents  of  this  kind  of  restric've 
language,  because  they  now  agree  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  law  for  a  very  limited 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  vote  for  this 
resolution  and  I  hope  we  vote  for  the 
language  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  defeat  the  Rosenthal  resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gu^ser;  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  under  present 
law  it  I?illegal  for  U.S.  military  materiel 
to  be  us€(d  in  the  invasion  of  Cyprus.  So 
if  that  Is  the  present  law  I  raise  this 
question:  What  does  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  offer  to  tlie  resolution,  do 
that  is  different  than  present  law?  If  it  is 
already  illegal  for  it  to  be  lised,  then  his 
amendment  does  nothing  but  reiterate 
the  present  law.  Bat  it  does  do  some- 
thing else. 

It  is  a  psychological  slap  in  the  face  at 
the  Turks,  and  it  does  prejudice  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  in  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Cyprus. 

So  I  believe  this:  that  what  we  ought 
to  think  about  are  the  consequences  of 
our  act  if  we  adopt  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  mili- 
tary equipment  in  Turkey  is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  American  equipment.  May  I 
say  that  Turkey  has  purchased  and  has 
received  by  grant  and  credit  consider- 
able U.S.  military  equipment.  However, 
the  military  equipment  involved  in  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  is  not  necessarily 
American-owned  military  equipment. 
While  the  United  States  still  maintains 
a  degree  of  control  over  such  equipment, 
the  Turkish  Government  would  be  con- 
sidered the  actual  owners  of  this  equip- 
ment at  the  present  time.  If  the  amend- 
ment referred  to  prospective  U.S.  mili- 
tary shipments  to  Turkey,  this  would  be 
a  different  matter.  But  it  does  not  and 
we  would  be  guilty  of  intervening  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Turks  by  telling  them 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do  with  the 
equipment  they  presently  have  on  hand 
in  their  country. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
exactly  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

My  sympathies  are  with  Greece  but  I 
think  we  should  look  down  the  road  at 
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the  possible  consequences  of  our  actions. 
As  XJPI  reported  yesterday,  Turkey  may 
well  react  to  this  action  on  our  part  by 
disallowing  us  our  bases  within  Turkey. 
Then  is  it  not  possible  that  with  the 
encouragement  of  Russia  that  Turkey 
might  exercise  what  is  clearly  her  mili- 
tary capability,  and  would  take  over  the 
mainland  of  Greece?  Under  this  foresee- 
able and  possible  result  would  we  by  our 
actions  have  helped  Greece?  Quite  to  the 
contrairy  we  would  have  been  responsible 
for  the  downfall  of  Greece. 

I  ask  the  further  question  if  we  should 
by  our  action  here  today  lose  our  bases 
In  Turkey,  lose  our  bases  in  Greece,  let 
NATO  go  down  the  drain,  and  when  the 
Inevitable  military  action  against  Israel 
comes  from  the  Arab  States,  aided  and 
abetted  by  Russia,  how  will  we  be  in  a 
position  to  do  for  Israel  what  we  did 
during  the  war  which  was  ended  just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago?  I  think  we  have 
to  look  down  the  road,  and  we  have  to 
think  of  the  future  of  Greece,  the  future 
of  Israel.  We  would  be  prejudicing  that 
future  if  we  adopt  this  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  th^gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  fkct  that  there 
are  a  number  of  Members  h\re  today  who 
were  likewise  Members  of  the  House  in 
1967  when  Israel  launched  ^war  of 
aggression  and  captured  substantial  Arab 
territory.  I  wonder  where  the  Members 
were  at  that  time,  those  who  now  support 
the  proposed  Rosenthal  amendment,  that 
they  did  not  offer  similar  legislation  in 
1967  when  Israel  went  on  a  rampage  in 
the  Middle  East  and  captured  a  lot  of 
territory  much  of  which  it  still  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  never  question  the  mo- 
tives of  any  of  my  colleagues  now,  in  the 
past,  or  in  the  future ;  but  I  do  say  let  us 
think  about  the  future  and  think  of  the 
consequences  of  this  act.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  that  we  are  placing  Greece 
itself  in  jeopardy  with  this  action  and, 
furthermore,  we  are  placing  Israel  in 
jeopardy,  and  we  should  think  about 
that. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  (California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
not  want  to  call  this  particular  action 
today  an  exercise  in  ethnic  politics  or  a 
dabbling  in  foreign  affairs  in  a  highly 
rbrasive  manner,  but  I  do  want  to 
remind  the  House  that  it  has  broken  its 
pick  once  alreadj'  on  this  issue  and  it 
seems  about  to  try  to  do  so  again. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  certain 
votes  in  connection  with  ti-ying  to  settle 
a  matter  that  is  a  third  of  the  way 
around  the  world  from  us  are  going  to 
have  any  effect  on  the  election.  I  would 


like  to  know  how  much  greater  effect 
something  like  a  payless  payday  for  Grov- 
ernment  workers  would  have  In  that 
respect  if  we  succeed  in  developing  an 
impasse  with  the  executive  branch.  Tills 
is  what  people  are  flirting  with  here. 

This  amendment  which  has  been  an- 
nounced to  the  continuing  resolution 
says  no  U.S.  military  equipment  is  to  be 
given  to  Turkey — given  to  Turkey.  In  the 
first  place,  we  cannot  tell  what  Is  given 
to  Turkey,  or  loaned,  or  bought  by  Tur- 
key. In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  Members  of  the  House  that  a 
GI  canteen  issued  up  to  a  soldier  is  a 
riece  of  military  equipment,  and  if  those 
Turks  in  the  normal  course  of  things 
transfer  their  people  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Cyprus  an(l  their  mainland,  and 
let  those  soldiers  haul  a  canteen  with 
them,  that  is  a  piece  of  military  equip- 
ment, and  it  is  going  to  shoot  the  rocket 
up  on  this  whole  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  passes,  those 
Turks  are  going  to  have  to  take  off  all 
their  clothes  and  go  naked  back  and 
forth  belween  these  two  areas,  accord- 
ing to  this  amendment. 

If  Congress  wants  to  send  anybody  a 
message,  it  can  send  messages  all  around 
the  world  in  a  decent  and  in  a  couth 
manner.  But  this  thing  that  we  are  liable 
to  get  up  here  in  a  few  minut-jp  is  more 
like  sending  a  poisoned  dart  than  send- 
ing a  message.  It  is  tantamount,  in  my 
opinion,  to  firing  Henry  Kissinger  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  hiring  Don  Rickles 
for  the  job. 

If  it  is  politics  that  anybody  needs,  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is  a  discharge 
petition  lying  up  here  on  the  desk  to  get 
the  vitamin  bill  busted  loose.  If  any- 
body wants  to  make  good  politics,  he  can 
walk  up  and  sign  that  dischai^e  peti- 
tion; or,  better  still,  if  he  does  not  want 
to  sign  that,  he  can  just  wait. 

This  issue  does  not  have  to  be  decided 
today.  We  are  coming  back  here  to  han- 
dle a  regular  appropriation  bill  when  the 
postelection  session  is  called  to  order.  At 
that  time  we  will  know  more  about  what 
is  happening  in  Cyprus;  we  will  know 
more  about  what  is  happening  in  this 
count  i-y  and  all  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
too,  and  that  is  the  logical  tinie,  if  we  are 
going  to  dabble  in  these  foreign  politics, 
to  do  our  dabbling,  not  now,  in  the  he^t 
of  an  election. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  House,  if 
it  does  not  want  to  have  payless  paydays 
and  if  it  does  not  want  to  have  a  Don 
Rickles  type  foreign  policy  and  if  it  does 
not  want  to  engage  in  all  these  other 
consequences,  refrain  from  dabbling.  The 
House  ought  to  leave  this  matter  alone 
today  and  let  this  continuing  resolution 
be  passed  as  it  is  being  bi*ought  up,  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  535  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  dictate  foreign  policy,  we  are  going  to 
have  chaos.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  is  going  to  do. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Rosenthal  amendment  and 
support  of  the  committee  resolution. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resoluticai  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ml'.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1163)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1163) ,  with  Ml-.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
berg)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

One  who  listened  to  the  debate  on 
the  rule  would  little  suspect  the  nature 
of  the  legislation  before  us.  We  have  be- 
fore us  now  a  continuing  resolution 
which  would  enable  several  important 
agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Deifert- 
m.ent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  a  number  of  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments, to  continue  in  business.  That 
is  what  it  is  all  about.  The  continuing 
resolution  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
it  is  the  reason  we  are  in  session  here 
today.  That  is  the  issue. 

The  issue  should  not  be  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  should  not  ever  become  the 
vehicle  for  determining  foreign  policy. 
So  it  is  urgent,  it  is  vital  that  we  have  a 
continuing  resolution.  We  caimot  rctuin 
to  our  districts  with  any  freedom  until 
we  have  a  continuing  resolution  enablin<? 
certain  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  operate. 

To  send  to  the  White  House  a  contiiiu- 
ing  resolution  with  riders  tied  to  it  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  including  foreign 
policy  and  to  expect  the  President  to  ap- 
prove the  continuing  resolution  is  ex- 
pectins  too  much.  I  would  assume  that 
the  President,  having  vetoed  the  original 
continuing  resolution  that  contained  the 
Rosenthal  amendment,  would  veto  it 
again  if  similar  damaging  amendments 
are  placed  on  it. 

If  it  is  vetoed  again,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  for  us  to  remain  in  session  to  en- 
tertain another  opportunity  to  overrrde 
the  veto.  That  makes  little  sense  to  me. 
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I  am  hoping  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  the  support  of 
the 'Members  of  the  House  and  that  we 
will  not  attach  an  additional  rider  to  this 
interim  financing  measure. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  yield  tiriefly  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  read  the  proposal 
and  I  see  on  page  3,  section  113,  it  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other  Act,  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000  of  the  funds  m»de  avail- 
able for  foreign  assistance  by  this  joint 
resolution  may  be  obligated  to  procure  fer- 
tilizers for,  and  to  provide  fertilizers  to. 
South    Vietnam. 

Now.  why  in  the  world  with  %he  fer- 
tilizer shortage  in  this  counti-J?  would 
we  provide  $85  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
to  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  not  the  main  is- 
sue before  us  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  it  is  an  issue;  It  is  in 
the  biU. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  was  placed  in  the 
bill  in  the  other  body.  It  was  not  placed 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
that  can  be  provided  to  South  Vietnam 
from  various  areas  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  provi- 
sion with  which  I  am  enamored.  In  my 
view  American  farmers  deserve  the  first 
call  on  American  produced  fertilizer.  If 
this  issue  is  not  resolved  in  this  resolu- 
tion it  must  be  resolved  in  the  regular 
foreign  aid  bill  which  is  scheduled  for 
later  consideration  by  the  Ho^se  and 
Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fro^  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Passman". 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Under  the  original  continuing  resolu- 
tion, the  administration  could  obligate 
at  the  annual  rate  of  $120  million  per 
year.  The  Senate  felt  that  v.as  too  high. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  it  was  much 
too  high  and  they  placed  a  limit  of  $85 
million  on  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that 
could  be  procured  for  South  Vietnam, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $35  million.  This 
would  make  more  fertilizer  available  to 
Israel,  Bangladesh,  and  Africa. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  most  addi- 
tional fertilizer  that  can  be  shippea  to 
South  Vietnam  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  1975  under  this  re- 
striction is  $34  million.  That  is  because 
$51  million  has  already  been  obligated 
thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
Mr.  Af  AHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  furtlier 
comment,  if  I  may.  The  Mansfield 
resolution  gave  a  stay  to  the  denial  of 
military  shipments  to  Turkey  until 
December  15.  It  passed  the  other  body 
before  the  veto.  It  almost  passed  this 
body  before  the  veto.  The  change  of 
nine  votes  would  have  enabled  the  res- 
olution to  pass.  But  let  me  explain, 
that  was  before  the  President's  veto.  1 
think  many  In  this  House  feel  If  that 
vote  had  come  after  the  veto,  the  Mans- 


field amendment  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  The  thrust  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  Included  In  the 
continuing  resolution  today,  although 
the  date  Is  shortened  to  December  10. 
Now,  I  went  to  all  limits,  all  reasonable 
Umits  to  tiV  to  find  an  agreement,  thlnk- 
iiag  that  perhaps  some  way  could  be 
found  to  work  out  a  compromise  between 
the  Rosenthal  amendment  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee.  I 
talked  twice  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  tlie  matter.  I  talked  numeioi« 
times  to  the  White  House.  I  talked  to 
tlie  President  in  regard  to  all  tlaese 
matters  and  I  found  no  way,  and  I  say 
no  way,  to  work  out  a  compromise  agree- 
ment. I  wanted  to  v.ork  out  something 
if  it  were  possible,  but  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  eitlier  approving 
this  resolution,  or  of  putting  on  addi- 
tional riders  and  leaving  as  in  the  lurch, 
so  to  speak,  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  the  future  holds  with  respect  to 
when  we  can  recess. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  until  Decem- 
ber 10  we  could  live  with  the  proposal 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Now.  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing that  someone  advised  the  press  that 
the  White  House  would  accept  the  new 
Rosenthal  amendment.  I  brand  that  as 
a  total,  complete,  and  incorrect  state- 
ment, if  what  I  have  teen  informed  is 
correct  If  I  am  to  believe  the  highest 
oflScials  of  the  Govermnent,  the  Rosen- 
thal amend'uent  is  not  acceptable.  It  is 
not  acceptable  and.  I  think  that  needs  to 
be  understood  by  the  Members.  So.  this  is 
where  we  find  ourselves. 

Now,  what  is  tlie  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment? It  says  that  Turkey  cannot  ship 
any  military  equipment  from  Turkey  to 
Cyprus — even  a  canteen,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  tlie  gentleman  from  California — 
without  triggering  a  complete  cutofif.  If 
a  canteen  should  be  shipped,  that  would 
trigger  the  Rosenthal  amendment.  Of 
course,  who  owns  the  canteen?  In  all 
probability,  the  Turks  do.  The  Turks 
have  been  buying  from  us  about  $60  mil- 
lion worth  of  military  equipment  per 
year.  If  they  v.ant  to  send  st)me  of  this 
equipment  to  Cyprus,  this  amendment 
would  say,  'No.  you  cannot  do  that." 

I  was  advised  this  morning  by  one 
of  the  highest  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  that  such  action  by  the  United 
States  would  be  a  massive  interference — 
a  massive  interference — with  the  in- 
ternal afifairs  of  Turkey.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  participate  in  a  massive 
Interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey. 

Turkey  is  a  nation  which  has  been  so 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  Nation;  It 
is  where  we  have  important  bases,  where 
we  have  certain  base  rights,  where  we 
have  certain  troops,  and  yet  we  are  try- 
ing to  drive  a  wedge  in  the  form  of  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey  in  the  mis- 
taken Idea  that  this  somehow  helps 
Greece. 

Let  me  brand  that  a.s  completely  un- 
workable, unsound  and  unacceptable.  Of 


course,  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
wants  to  be  helpful  to  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key also,  inusofar  as  Is  reasonably  pos- 
sible In  a  spirit  of  fau-ness  and  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
want  to  try  to  be  helpful  to  the  Greek 
people,  and  we  have  traditionally  also 
had  a  close  relationship  with  the  Turks. 

But,  tf  we  turn  the  back  of  our  hand 
to  them,  if  we  engage  in  massive  inter- 
ference with  their  internal  affairs  and 
say.  "You  cannot  even  ship  one  item  of 
equipment  from  Turkey  to  Cyprus."  such 
'  an  arrogant  stance  on  the  part  of  the 
great  Nation  of  the  United  States  is  a 
slap  in  their  face,  so  to  speak. 

I  just  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  do  that,  because  if  Turkey  turns 
its  back  on  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  in  any  position  to 
help  Greece.  No,  we  cannot  help  Greece 
if  we  prevent  ourselves  from  being  able 
to  work  with  the  Turks.  Why  people  can- 
not obsei-ve  this,  I  do  not  know. 

I  know  there  are  voices  in  this  coun- 
try, political  voices  in  this  country,  which 
are  saying  the  contrary.  Well,  I  iiave  al- 
ways felt  that  perhaps  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg  was  right  when  he  said  that  parti- 
san politics — or  maybe  he  just  said  pol-  , 
itics,  I  am  not  sure — should  stop  at  the 
water "s  edge.  It  is  right  for  us  to  have  our 
political  differences,  and  I  am  sure  ev- 
eryone on  each  side  of  this  Issue  Is  sin- 
cere, but  I  think  we  should  test  our  souls 
and  see  whether  or  not  this  really  Is  mo- 
tivated mainly  by  politics  or  Is  sincerely 
an  effort  to  help  the  Greeks. 

Would  it  not  be  a  travesty  to  contend 
that  we  are  helping  the  Greeks  when  we 
are  actually  doing  irreparable  Injury  to 
them,  and  that  in  my  opinion  Is  what  we 
may  be  doing  If  we  adopt  the  Rosenthal 
amendment. 

Rlr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Js  the 
gentleman  stating  that  it  behooves  us  to 
tiT  to  retain  the  friend.'ihip  of  both  Tur- 
key and  Greece? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  Is  our  objective,  to 
retain  the  friendship  of  Turkey  and  of 
Greece,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  help 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions which  exist  between  them  re- 
garding Cyprus: 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment might  cause  us  to  lose  the  friend- 
ship of  both,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
renders  the  position  of  the  United  States 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  untenable;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Right. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  we  do  that,  what  will 
happen  to  the  little  state  of  Israel? 
Would  it  be  beleaguered? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Such  a  situation  might 
easily  mnke  Israel's  position  much  more 
difficult.  That  Is  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  CARTER.  1  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding  to  m.e.  I 
think  it  is  very  neccssao'  for  us  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  as  it  came  out  of  the 
gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  Members  of  th- 
House,  especially  tho.se  who  have  bce> 
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most  vocal  In  this  matter,  were  able  to  do 
the  negotiations  and  work  as  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  and  try  to 
bring  about  some  sort  of  settlement,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But,  they  are  not 
doing  it.  The  people  who  are  going  to  be 
doing  the  negotiating  are  going  to  be  do- 
ing it  imder  the  auspices  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Does  it  behoove  us  to  tell  them 
how  best  they  should  negotiate?  We  are 
entitled  to  our  views  and  entitled  to  let 
them  know  the  views  of  Congress  If  we 
want  to,  but  Is  it  good  for  us  to  do  this 
in  this  particular  way? 

They  are  pleading  with  us  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  bring  this  matter  to 
some  sort  of  peaceful  conclusion.  They 
vitally  need  the  tools  by  which  to  en- 
courage negotiations.  But  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  takes  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant tools  away. 

The  new  continuing  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  would  terminate 
military  assistance  to  Turkey  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  Greece  now  has  a  caretaker  gov- 
ernment. The  Greek  elections  will  be  held 
on  November  17.  It  will  probably  take 
about  a  week  to  set  up  a  new  government. 
This  will  only  give  them,  for  practical 
purposes,  about  2  weeks  to  actually  nego- 
tiate. I  do  not  think  they  can  do  much  in 
that  period  of  time.  But  this  is  all  we 
give  them  under  this  proposal.  When  we 
come  back  in  November,  we  can  decide 
what  to  do  at  that  time  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pass  either  a  foreign  aid  bill 
or  another  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  l\irkey  also  has  a  govern- 
mental crisis  at  this  time.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  for  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger to  deal  with  a  Greek  Government 
until  after  the  Greek  election,  but  it  is 
also  impossible  for  him  to  deal  with  the 
Turkish  Government  mitil  the  Turkish 
Government  is  re-formed.  So  tlie  time 
we  are  allowing,  really,  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment with  tliese  two  governments  after 
they  re-form,  is  very  short. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  bear  In 
mind  that  there  are  40,000  Turkish 
soldiers  in  Cyprus.  It  is  said  in  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment  you  caimot  supply  them 
with  any  militai-y  equipment  that  came 
originally  from  the  United  States.  It 
may  have  been  in  Turkey  and  owned  by 
the  Turks  for  3  or  4  years,  but  they  can- 
not supply  them  with  this  equipment, 
not  with  one  single  Item  of  this  equip- 
ment. Suppose  we  had  40,000  Americans 
in  some  area  of  the  world  and  suppose 
Russia  or  France  or  Britain  should  say, 
"We  have  been  negotiating  with  you  in 
respect  to  certain  conditions  but  we  are 
not  going  to  participate  further  if  you 
send  any  equipment  at  all  from  a  foreign 
source  to  your  40,000  people  overseas. 
You  have  to  leave  them  Isolated  until 
December  10." 
How,  absurd.  How  Indefensible  Is  the 


proposal  which  has  been  made.  I  wish 
to  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  the 
four  leading  proponents  of  the  Rosenthal 
^amendment.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  we 
can  conclude  this  work  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  assured  all  of  us  that  the  com- 
mittee language  is  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  proceed  to  set- 
tle the  issues. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  For  clarification,  we  no 
longer  have  very  much  grant  military 
equipment  going  to  Turkey.  I  would  like 
to  place  certain  figures  in  the  record,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  I  have  not  discus.sed 
these  figures  yet,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
veiy  much  for  yielding. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  very  little 
grant  military  equipment  going  into 
Turkey  if  you  consider  fiscal  year  1974. 

There  was  only  $48  million  for  grant 
militai-y  aid  last  year  and  they  could 
switch  all  this  business  overnight  to  the 
European  nations  if  we  should  decline 
to  either  sell  them  equipment  on  credit  or 
for  cash. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, a  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chainnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  for  his 
contributions. 

Mr.  CEDERE.ERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  find  it  disappointing  that 
we  have  to  be  here  again  today  to  discuss 
an  issue  that  we  have  talked  about  so 
many  times. 

I  want  to  say  once  again  that  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  concern  for  Greece  and 
the  problems  that  they  are  having.  How- 
ever, my  major  concern  is  that  we  try  to 
get  some  negotiations  moving  between 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Greek 
Government  to  bring  about  some  stability 
on  the  island  of  Cj'prus. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  I  find  it  imbelievable 
that  this  House  of  Representatives  could 
even  consider  the  possibility  of  not  al- 
lowing the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  until  Decem- 
ber 10  to  try  to  get  some  negotiations 
moving  in  this  critical  area. 

The  question  has  been  brought  up  as  to 
why  we  have  not  had  more  movement 
here.  We  imderstand  why  we  have  not 
had  a  stable  government  In  Greece.  There 
is  an  election  on  November  17.  It  will 
take  some  time  for  that  government  to 
form,  and  then  negotiations  can  move 
forward. 

The  same  situation  is  present  in  Tm- 
key.  We  have  not  had  a  stable  situation 
in  Turkey.  We  hope  that  situation  will 
stabilize  as  well. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members;  however, 
that  all  of  the  arguments  and  all  of  the 
votes  that  have  been  taken  In  this  ribuse 


of  Representatives  have  not  calmed  the 
waters  in  that  area  at  all.  They  have  just 
kept  them  stirred  up.  and  it  is  time  to 
bring  some  calm  to  that  area  by  allowing 
our  Secretary  of  State  to  move  forward 
vrtth  negotiations.  He  has  just  returned 
from  the  Middle  East  where  all  indica- 
tions are  that  we  have  had  quite  success- 
ful negotiations  in  that  troubled  area. 

Just  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
Middle  East  where  we  have  had  these 
problems  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
now.  through  the  good  offices  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  that  area  to  a  period  of  relative 
calm. 

That  is  all  we  want  to  do  in  Cypru.s. 
I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  has 
been  able  to  explain  to  me  how  the  pas- 
age  of  the  Rosenthal  amendment  will 
lend  itself  in  any  way  toward  bringing 
out  a  peaceful  situation  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus.  I  just  cannot  vmderstand  how 
anybody  could  come  to  that  conclusior.. 
Let  m.e  say  further  that  I  also  have 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
morning.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  very 
concemed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Rcsenthal  amendment  will  make  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  him  to  jarry  on 
the  kind  of  negotiations  that  will  get 
the  situation  moving  as  far  as  Cyprus  is 
concerned. 

Are  we  going  to  deny  him  that  op- 
portunity— just  imtil  December  10?  I 
cannot  believe  that,  but  evidently  we  may 
be  going  to  do  just  that. 

This  question  has  been  raised:  "It  is 
not  so  much  that.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
law„" 

I  have  seen  situations  very  similar  to 
this,  mostly  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
the  verj*  same  charge  could  be  made.  It 
was  never  made.  It  should  never  have 
been  made,  and  I  would  have  never  rup- 
ported  it. 

When  we  are  negotiating  between 
countries  and  trying  to  help,  we  just 
cannot  get  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  tell  smother  country  what  to 
do  with  its  internal  affairs.  It  will  not 
work.  It  has  never  worked. 

Can  we  not  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
until  December  10  to  negotiate  and  get 
things  moving  In  that  area?  That  Is  all 
I  am  asking.  Why  should  we  not  just  do 
that?  That  is  what  this  argument  is  aU 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  to  any- 
one in  my  concern  for  the  people  of 
Greece,  the  Greek  Cypriots  on  the  island 
of  Cypi-us.  and  the  Tuikish  people  on  the 
island  of  Cj-prus,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
help  them,  we  should  ^et  started.  There 
is  no  other  nation  on  earth  that  has  the 
ability  to  do  just  that:  To  try  to  bring 
these  forces  together  for  some  meaning- 
ful discussions. 

So  I  am  just  asking  the  Members  today 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  until  De- 
cember 10  to  work  on  this  very.  ver>' 
critical  problem. 

We  have  voted  many  times  on  this 
question.  I  hope  that  no  one  is  going  to  be 
able  to  say  that  if  Members  vote  against 
the  Rosenthal  amendment,  somehow 
they  are  voting  against  the  Greek  posi- 
tion.  Certainly   they   would   not   be.    If 
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Members  voted  for  it  before, 
already  established  their  position. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  lan- 
guage includes  an  amendment  that  has 
already  been  adopted"  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  narrowly  de- 
feated in  the  House.  The  only  difference 
really  is  moving  the  date  from  December 
15  to  December  10.  It  seems  a  most  rea- 
sonable position  to  take  that  we  defeat 
the  Rosenthal  amendment,  and  that  we 
pass  this  continuing  resolution,  and  let 
thfe  Secretary  of  State  get  on,  with 
negotiations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dekwinski>  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chiir  will 
count. 

Sixty-seven  Members  ore  pretent,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he; will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call!  when  a 
quorum  ol  tho  Coinmittee  appears. 

Members  will  i^pcord  their  pi-esence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de 
vice. 

QTTORTTM  CAL.'.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundicd  and 
two  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  isjpresent. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  3 ,  further 
proceedings  urtder  the  call  shal)  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated.  j 

The  Committee  v.ill  resume  |to  bus,i 
ness. 

When  the  Committee  paused  fj 
rum  call  tlie  gentleman  from  Dl 
Dervv'insiu)  had  just  been  lecogj 
3  minutes.  Tho  Chair  now  r3cog| 
gentleman  from  Ullncis. 

Mr.   DERWINSKT.   ilr.   Cha 
think  it  is  necessr.ry  to  point 
despite  the  intensity  of  this  sv 
the  time  the  quorum  call  was  m 
vrere  less  than  50  Members  on 
and  it  took  over  5  minutes  fc 
essary  100  Members  to  f.rrive. 
me  to  say  that  v.e  have  reache 
impasse,  not  only  in  our  po-:i 
al.''o  in  the  intere":t  of  the  Mem 

It  seems  to  me  quite  obvious  tht»t  if  any 
re::olution  we  pa-^s  has  language  \i\  it  un- 
acceptable to  the  President,  ^.nd  the 
President  vetoes  it,  that  the  veto  will  be 
sustained.  It  also  i.s  obvious  that  in  tlie 
House,  at  least,  If  net  in  the  Senate, 
might  insist  on  language  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto.  This  standoff  could  go 
en  forever,  and  I  do  not  thi^k  tjhat  this 
is  a  practical  rituation  at  tlfls  P*int. 

My  concern  la.>;t  week  when  jft-e  v.'ere 
votins  on  the  so-called  Manslcld  bill 
was  t'lat  its  passage  by  both  tlje  House 
and  the  Senate  would  be  internrcted  as 
a  clear  sign  that  the  Congreai  would 
back  down  from  a  position.  I  tilnk  the 
vote  lar.t  Friday,  in  whijh  the  Hftuse  de- 
feated tlie  so-called  Mansfield  Bill,  was 
demonstration  that  the  House  position 
was  solid,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that 
there  are^iiot  anywhere  near  the  votes  in 
the  House,  or  the  Senate  either,  cb  over- 
come a  veto. 

Yet,  since  we  are  in  the  closiijjg  hours 
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of  this  session,  there  really  is  not  much 
more  than  we  can  do. 

Yesterday  I  voted  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
I  previously  voted  for  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey.  I  voted 
lYiday  against  the  Mansfield  bill.  But 
the  problem  is,  another  vote  of  that 
kind  may  not  produce  anything,  as  I 
see  it,  but  this  continuing  standoff. 

I  think  the  position  and  the  record  of 
the  House  is  clear.  We  are  insisting  on 
compliance  with  the  U.N.  resolutions. 
We  are  insisting  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer come  to  us  when  we  return  from 
our  '■ecess  with  results,  and  if  substantial 
results  are  not  achieved,  we  will  have  6 
full  weeks  to  do  something  more  about  it. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  Is  a 
tou^h  i£.sue.  It  is  a  tough  issue,  because 
or  the  proximity  to  the  recess.  It  is  a 
lough  issue  because  of  our  concern  for 
the  plight  of  refugees.  It  is  a  tough  issue 
because  the  House  and  Senate  before 
liiis  had  taken  a  fii'm  position  against 
Turkish  resumption  of  opium  poppy 
production. 

I  think  the  only  logical  step  to  take  at 
tl(is  point  is  to  compromise  the  conflict- 
ing views. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
t  Mr.  Bradem.\s  ) . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  had 
not  planned  to  speak  further,  but  I  take 
this  time  because  I  feel  constrained  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  points  tliat  were 
ear'ier  made. 

I  believe  it  wa.^  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
M.\noN)  that  if  we  make  available  mili- 
tary sui^plies  to  Turkey,  through  sales, 
the  Turks  can  then  do  what  they  want 
with  them.  That  view  implicitly  suggests 
that  th-')  provision  in  the  Foreign  Mlll^^ry 
Sales  Act  which  outlaws  continued  J.S. 
military  sales  to  a  country  which  uses 
those  miliLary  supplies  for  aggre.s,-ive 
action  against  another  counLr.^  ha-s 
somehow  become  inoperative.  I  do  not 
here  even  address  myself  to  grants  under 
the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  where,  I  should  note, 
the  same  prohibiaon  applies. 

But  the  suggestion  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  is  simply  not  accurate,  and 
if  ills  interpretation  were  to  be  permitted 
to  stajid,  it  would  mean  that  if  the  Turks 
were  to  buy  military  aiixraft  from  the 
United  States  and  then  use  that  aircraft 
to  bomb  Vatican  City,  there  would  be  not 
a  thing  the  United  States  could  do  about 
it  because  after  all,  they  bought  tlie 
v.ea;;ons.  The  interpretation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  of  course  simply 
iijt.  accurate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BHADEMAS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  state  that  my 
oiily  point  was  that  the  weapons  belong 
to  the  Turks  after  they  have  bought  and 
paid  for  them.  I  certainly  did  not  mean 
that  they  could  use  them  without  any 
regard  to  existing  agreements  that  they 
have  made  with  us. 

Mr.   BRADEMAo.   I  appreciate  that 


clarification.  That  is  very  reassuring  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederbero  also  made  the  point  that  we 
should  not  be  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries.  But  when  we 
ship  American  military  assistance  to  an- 
other country  or  if  under  the  Military 
Sales  Act  we  sell  military  suppUes  to  an- 
other country,  that  country  is  not  free  to 
use  American  miUtary  equipment  to  go 
out  and  bomb  and  wound  and  kill  human 
beings  in  another  country.  That  is  sim- 
ply unlawful.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
Turkey  has  done  on  Cyprus  with  U.S. 
military  supplies. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Allow  me  to  finish 
my  comments  rnd  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  and  maybe  the  gentle- 
man will  give  me  more  time. 

?Ir.  CEDERBERG.  I  will. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  second  point  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
made  is  that  we  ought  to  keep  tills  mat- 
ter out  of  partisan  politics,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  that  attitude,  even 
3S  I  am  aware  that  stroijg  majorities  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  on 
numerous  rollcalls  supported  the  po.«i- 
iion  tliat  is  being  talked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosfnthai.) 
and  others.  , 

It  has  also  been  said  here  that  v;e 
want  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  Tur- 
key and  of  Greece  but  I  would  observe 
that  the  consequence  of  our  policy  so  fur 
has  been  to  compel  the  Greeks  to  with- 
draw their  military  forces  from  NATO 
nnd  has  been  to  cause  200,000  refugees 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a  country  of  le-s 
tli^n  700,000  people — an  analogous  ligine 
in  our  coimtry  v.ould  be  70  million  Amer- 
ican refugees. 

V/e  c?n  see,  Mr.  Ch-iirman,  how  the 
posture  and  policy  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  this  respect  because  of  the  State 
Department  memorandum  reported  this 
week  given  to  our  Ambassador  Crawford 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  said  that 
relief  aid  "would  offer  Turkey  an  op- 
portunity to  improve  its  image  and 
thereby  strengthen  its  bargaining  posi- 
tion both  on  the  island  and  intcina- 
Uonally." 

Another  point  that  I  think  hps  to  be 
made  is  that,  ns  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  said,  it  is 
simply  impossible  until  after  the  elec- 
tions in  both  Greece  and  Turkey  for  the 
United  States  to  deal  with,  to  negotiate 
v/ith  these  governments.  But  I  talked  to 
President  Ford  personally  for  10  minutes 
at  the  White  House  on  Saturciav  morn- 
ing and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  assured  me  that  wc  are  already 
negotiating.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  say  that  the  action  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  preventing  ne- 
gotiation by  the  United  States  with  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  while 
on  the  otlier  hand  we  are  told  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  is  presently  negotiating. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  time  to  me  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  I  will  just 
make  two  points.  Using  exactly  the  same 
example  that  we  have  here  regarding 
the  cutoff  of  military  sales  and  the  use 
of  those  sales  as  the  gentleman  has 
brought  up,  if  we  had  applied  that  exact 
same  example  during  the  Six  Day  War  in 
the  Middle  East  we  would  never  have 
been  able  to  enter  into  any  negotiation 
and  Israel  would  have  been  doomed.  We 
would  not  have  had  in  the  Middle  East 
the  kind  of  negotiations  that  took  place. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  a  judgment 
that  is  going  to  have  to  be  left  to  the 
historians  and  they  can  agree  or  dis- 
agree, but  that  is  not  really  the  issue 
here.  The  issue  here  I  believe  is  this.  And 
if  the  gentleman  will  allow  memore  time 
I  will  yield  further  to  him,  but  the  issue 
is  simply  this. 

I  want  to  give  Secretary  Kisrlnger  time 
to  negotiate  on  this,  although  he  is  not 
the  onjy  figure  in  this  case.  The  Rosen- 
thal amendment  gives  the  President 
what  he  wants  until  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, but  on  the  other  hand,  a  vote  against 
the  Rosenthal  amendment  means  a  vote 
to  continue  the  shipment  of  U.S.  supplies 
of  military  equipment  to  Turkey  for  use 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

I  do  net  understand  how  for  us  to  for- 
bid Turkey  to  send  U.S.  aims  to  Cyprus 
can  in  any  we.y  hamper  the  capacity  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  that,  if  I  may.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  personally  told  him  it  will  and 
I  sQppose  he  ought  to  know  if  it  would 
very  definitely  hamper  him.  The  Rosen- 
thal amendment  will  make  it  impossible 
for  him. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  know  that  is  his 
opinion,  but  he  told  me  the  same  thing 
on  the  15th  of  August  at  about  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  That  is  about  63  days 
ago,  and  he  has  made  absolutely  no 
progress  In  negotiations  during  that 
period. 

Now,  you  want  him  to  go  to  the  lOtJi 
of  December.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
not  been  very  effective  in  the  last  60 
days.  Unless  we  do  something  to  change 
the  circumstances,  it  is  not  going  to  help 
to  give  him  60  more  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  more  minutes. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  60  days, 
v.hether  it  is  60  or  90  more  days.  I  want 
a  solution.  That  is  not  the  question. 

We  have  had  negotiations  going  on 
for  years  and  come  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  gentleman  say.s  he  talked  to  Pres- 
ident Ford  for  10  minutes  and  he  said 
we  are  negotiating.  That  is  exactly  right 
.and  that  is  exactly  why  the  President 
vetoed  the  continuing  resolution,  so  the 
parties  would  continue  theh-  negotiations. 
Ivlr.  BRADEMAS.  May  I  tell  the  gen- 
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tleman  what  I  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  that? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  just  say  tills. 
If  we  pass  the  Rosenthal  amendment  and 
the  question  Is  very  definite,  there  is  no 
interest  for  the  Turks  in  negotiating.  The 
gentleman  is  right.  The  President  is 
negotiating  and  so  \s  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  that,  then 
adopt  the  Rosenthal  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  WeU,  when  I  re- 
sponded to  President  Ford's  assertion 
that  if  an  amendment  of  this  kind  was 
passed  that  the  Turks  would  not  nego- 
tiate, I  said  that  if  something  of  this 
kind  were  not  passed,  the  Greeks  would 
not  negotiate. 

The  President  said  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer was  talking  with  Greek  Foreign 
Minister  MavTos  in  Njw  York  the  week 
before.  I  replied  that  the  reason  Mr.  Kis- 
singer did  so  was  to  get  a  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  create  Illusion  of 
negotiations,  but  that  Mr.  Mavros  had 
publicly  and  explicitly  stated  that  no 
negotiations  were  going  on  and,  more- 
over, that  Mr.  Kissinger  was  not  an  ac- 
ceptable negotiator.  This  is  what  I  said 
to  President  Ford. 

In  all  candor,  I  feel  Mr.  Kissinger  may 
not  have  given  a  fully  complete  picture 
to  President  Ford  of  the  Cyprus  sit- 
uation. 

I  also  said  to  President  Ford,  to  whom 
I  expressed  my  appreciation  for  having 
allowed  me  to  speak  so  frankly  to  him, 
that  if  Secretary  Kissinger  can  be  as 
imaginative  and  creative  as  I  know  it  is 
vithin  his  talents  to  be.  he  can  use  the 
inj;trum.enl  of  the  Rosentha!  amendment 
in  order  to  begin  some  effective  negotia- 
tions on  the  Cyprus  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  one  point.  I 
have  not  had  anj'one  yet  explain  to  me 
how  the  adoption  of  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  will  be  of  any  assistance  to 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  and  to  tlie  people 
of  Cyprus  in  bringing  about  a  solution. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  tell  me  how  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  on 
such  delicate  questions,  high  level  nego- 
tiations are  somewhat  difficult.  Is  it  not 
also  true  there  is  an  election  In  Greece 
on  November  17  and  the  real  conclusion 
of  successful  negotiations  would  have  to 
come  after  the  Greeks  have  a  regular 
govermnent  as  a  result  of  the  November 
17  elections? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  Is  why  we  want  to  give  the 
Secretary  until  December  10. 

Mr.  MAKON.  J.'r.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wi.-icon- 
sin  (Mr.  Z.'\blocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  Mr.  Chah-man,  at  the 
very  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
our  distinguished  colleague  Mr.  Mahon, 
and  the  members  of  that  committee  hi 


reporting  a  responsible  compromise 
position  on  the  Cyprus-Greece-Turkey 
issue. 

Durtrig  recent  weeks  we  have  debated 
the  subject  of  aid  to  Turkey  on  four 
separate  occasions. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  ground 
that  has  been  plowed  before. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  focus  on  the 
long-term  implications  of  the  Cyprus 
issue. 

Although  I  believe  that  a  60-day 
period  to  December  15,  1974  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  time  in  which  negotia- 
tions and  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops 
could"  be  accomplished,  the  resolution 
before  us  in  a  compromise.  The  problem 
of  getting  negotiations  imderway  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  and  arriving 
at  a  fair  political  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Therefore  I  lu-ge  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propri-itions  Committee-  without  any 
amendments. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Greece  is  not  likely 
to  engage  in  serious  negotiations  dming 
the  next  4  weeks,  or  longer. 

Preparations  for  national  elections  are 
underway  in  Greece. 

The  elections  will  take  place  on 
November  17. 

UntU  that  time — until  an  elected  gov- 
ernment takes  oflBce  In  Greece — any 
meaningful  agreement  regarding  Cvpnis 
is  unlikely.  It  is  estimated  that  Greece 
would  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  by 
November  24. 

In  the  meantime,  should  U.S.  relalipps 
with  Turkey  be  determined  by  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  are  not  prepai'ed  to 
negotiate? 
That  does  not  seem  veiT  reasonable. 
Neither,  it  seems  to  me,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  Turkey  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  Cyprus  unilaterally. 

We  would,  of  course,  like  to  see  that 
happen— and  the  Tm-ks  are  well  aware 
of  our  feelings. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus 
came  in  response  to  the  coup  which  wus 
not  instigated  by  the  Turks. 

The  invasion  was  based,  in  large  part, 
on  Turkey's  concern  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  Tui-kish  Cypriot  minority 
on  Cyprus. 

Until— and  miless— a  political  solution 
is  reached  which  provides  for  the  secur- 
ity of  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots,  it  is  ■ 
unlikely  that  Tui-key  will  withdraw  all 
of  its  armed  forces  from  the  island  and 
permit  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  want  to  stress  again,  therefore,  that 
time  is  needed  to  get  those  political  dis- 
cussions underway.  Military  assistance 
cutoff  on  November  30  allowing  only  6 
days  for  negotiations  I  submit  is  insuffi- 
cient time. 

There  is  a  second  Issue  to  be  consid- 
ered: The  future  of  NATO. 

No  matter  what  has  been  said  on  oc- 
casion about  some  of  our  individual  al- 
lies, the  fact  remains  that  NATO  makes 
a  very  Important  contribution  to  stabil- 
ity in  the  world. 
In  Europe,  NATO  has  ..-.ade  detente 
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possible,  resulting  in  serious  discussions 
with  the  Soviets  on  arms  control  and 
military  force  reductions. 

NATO  has  also  helped  to  keep  the  lid 
oil  in  the  Middle  East. 

And,  NATO  provides  the  security 
framework  in  which  we  and  our  allies 
can  try  to  resolve  the  international  finan- 
cial crisis  which  has  resulted  in  large 
part  from  the  energj'  problem. 

But  NATO  without  its  southern  flank 
Is  like  a  dike  with  a  hole. 

Greece — regrettably — has  already  de- 
cided to  withdraw  from  NATO. 

If  Turkey  now  follows  suit,  there  will 
be  no  southern  flank  to  NATO. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  our  long- 
range  national  interest — or  the  interest 
of  Greece  and  Turkey — for  this  to  come 
about.  I 

I  therefore  again  urge  my  colleagues 
to  exercise  restraint  and  patience  in  this 
very  difficult  situation. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  we  have  exer- 
cised such  restraint  for  7  years — at  times 
at  substantial  cost  to  us  internationally — 
by  not  demanding  that  Israel  withdraw 
unilaterally  from  the  territories  occupied 
during  the  1967  war.  j 

We  did  this  because  we  ac(|epted 
Israel's  need  for  firm  assurances  from  her 
neighbors  that  her  sovereignty  andi  inde 
pendence  will  be  respected. 

Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  ar 
ing  in  the  direction  of  a  negotiat 
tlement. 

We  have  helped  to  make  this  p 
by  our  restraint,  oui*  patience,  a 
constancy  in  supporting  Israel's  right  to 
exist  under  conditions  of  security 

We  should  apply  similar  restr 
dealing  with  the  situation  at  hand 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  a  word  on  the  proposed  Ro: 
amendment.  It  is  stated  among  Mi 
that  the  proposal  which  the  gen 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  i$  going 
to  make,  is  acceptable  to  the  executive 
department.  It  is  my  understanding  this 
is  not  true.  The  amendment  concerning 
transshipment  of  U.S.  military  ftid  by 
Turkey  to  Cyprus  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
posal appears  desirable.  However,^ if  the 
prime  goal  is  to  get  negotiations  j|inder- 
way,  the  Rosenthal  amendment,  I  sub- 
mit, will  undermine  those  efforts. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Undoubtedly,  the 
leadership  in  Turkey  would  consider  this 
unnecessary  interference  with  their  in- 
ternal afifairs.  We  have  learned  in  our  ef- 
forts to  get  the  Turks  not  to  continue 
growing  opium,  how  inept  threats  af- 
fected that  situation.  ! 

We  learned  that  the  inept  threats  to 
cut  off  American  aid  if  Tuikey  resumed 
poppy  growing  so  Incensed  the  Turkish 
leadership  that  U.S.  efforts  In  tHat  In- 
stance were" rebuffed.  If  we  ado^t  the 
Roi>enthal  amendment,  the  Turkish  lead- 
ership may  refuse  to  negotiate. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  adopt 
the  continuing  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  vtilthout 
amendments.  • 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chainftan,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Prelinchijysen),j 

Mr.   FRELINGHUYSEN.   Mr.   Chalr- 
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man,  I  should  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks. 
It  is  because  he  spoke  so  wisely  that  I 
felt  that  I  should  speak  briefly  also. 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  this 
continuing  resolution,  I  have  some  mis- 
givings about  the  possibility  of  success- 
ful, meaningful  negotiations  taking  place 
as  soon  as  December  10. 1  hope,  however, 
that  we  do  accept  this  language.  It  cer- 
tainly is  better  than  the  restrictions  that 
had  previously  been  approved  by  the 
House. 

I  rise  particularly  to  suggest  that  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  would  be  thor- 
oughly mischievous.  It  is  impracticable; 
it  is  unenforceable.  It  is  aimed  at  a  veiy 
small  part  of  a  big  problem,  and  it  al- 
most surely  would  make  the  mood  in 
Turkey  one  of  reluctance  to  make  con- 
cessions, and  this  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  have  meaningful  negotiations. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said,  it  could  only  be  interpreted  by  the 
Turks  as  a  gross  intervention  in  their 
own  affairs,  and  an  attempt  to  limit  their 
ability  to  use  their  own  equipment. 
Granted,  this  equipment  in  some  cases 
may  have  come  from  this  counti-y.  and 
because  it  came  in  the  form  of  military 
a.ssistance,  it  may  be  subject  to  some  re- 
s' rlctions,  and  that  means  we  have  a  vei'y 
}.ractical  problem. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  New  York  has 
said  that  this  is  a  reasonable  response  to 
a  problem.  May  I  ask:  A  response  to  what 
problem?  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  said  it  is  a  responsible  effort  to  re- 
solve an  impasse.  What  kind  of  rai  im- 
passe? 

I  suppose  we  should  be  feeling  happy 
that  the  proponents  of  restrictions  have 
agreed  to  waive  alj  restrictions  until  De- 
cember 10.  That  impasse,  thank  God,  is 
behind  us.  The  only  prohibition  that  they 
now  want  to  apply*»is  an  entirely  new 
proposition.  They  advocate  an  Immediate 
prohibition  should  there  be  an  actual 
transshipment  of  goods  that  may  have 
come  from  this  country  from  Turkey  to 
Cyprus.  I  would  suggest  that  their  ca- 
pitulation concerning  restrictions  is  al- 
xryist  entire.  The  one  thing  they  are  try- 
iiig  to  save  now  is  a  shred  of  dignity  with 
respect  to  their  own  position.  But  this 
amendment  would  not  resolve  anything. 
If  we  could  Identify  and  forbid  the  trans- 
shipments, this  would  not  result  in  the 
reduction  of  one  Turkish  troop  from 
Cyprus,  which  has  been  the  ostensible 
aim  of  the  proponents  of  the  Rosenthal 
way  of  conducting  foreign  policy.  We 
could  not  possibly  encourage  any  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction;  that  is,  to- 
ward negotiations  if  we  were  successful  in 
finding  some  way  to  forbid,  between  now 
and  thea^Oth  of  December,  any  further 
movement  of  military  equipment. 

The  problem.  In  part,  as  the  propon- 
ents of  these  restrictions  have  said.  Is 
that  there  are  presently  so  many  Turkish 
troops  on  Cyprus  with  so  much  equip- 
ment. You  are  not  going  to  affect  that 
position  one  iota  by  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment, t 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  and 


the  efforts  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representatives  John  N. 
"Happy"  Camp  and  Manuel  Lujan  re- 
garding amendments  to  strike  the  pirayi- 
sion  for  $85  million  for  fertilize^  for 
South  Vietnam.  / 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  Na- 
tion's largest  wheat-producing  district 
and  the  leading  wheat-producing  area 
in  the  world.  We  just  finished  planting 
wheat  in  western  Kansas  and  farmers 
were  short  of  fertilizer.  It  is  in  extreme 
short  supply.  Farmers  were  also  plagued 
with  skyrocketing  prices  for  the  fertilizer 
they  could  obtain  and  black  market 
activity. 

The  important  thing  to  stress,  I  think, 
is  that  the  U.S.  farmer  is  the  most  effi- 
cient food  producer  in  the  world.  The 
American  farmer  can  produce  far 
Greater  yields  with  this  product  than 
auione  else.  If  necessary,  we  can  use 
the  raw  product  here  at  home  and  ship 
the  finished  product  abroad.  This  will 
not  only  add  to  the  world's  food  supply 
but  will  also  be  more  beneficial  to  our 
farmers  and  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  support  this  legislative  effort  and 
psk  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me.  It  is 
in  our  national  interest  and  I  believe  also 
in  the  best  interests  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  body's  efforts  to  term.i- 
nate  miUtary  aid  to  Turkey. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to 
pass  this  legislation,  to  override  vetoes 
and  to  attach  this  arms  limit  to  every 
germane  piece  of  legislation,  if  necpssary. 
The  continuing  resolution  which  was 
vetoed  contained  strong  language  con- 
cerning aid  to  Turkey. 

I  am  considerably  displeased  to  sec 
arms  provided  by  this  country's  taxpay- 
ers used  by  one  supposed  ally  against  an- 
other in  violation  of  the  imderstandlngs 
between  us  and  Turkey. 

Both  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
contain  specific  restrictions  which  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
in  the  invasion  of  neutral  nations. 

There  is  no  question  that  Turkey  in- 
vaded the  island  of  Cyprus  on  August  14 
and  that  it  has  blatantly  violated  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  and  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram. Because  of  its  ill-conceived  mili- 
tary action  against  Cyprus,  Turkey  is 
simply  ineligible  for  further  assistance. 
There  can  be  no  qualifications  or  caveats 
and  certainly  no  exceptions  in  the  just 
and  proper  administration  of  these  two 
programs. 

In  his  veto  statement  Mr.  Ford  claimed 
that  "an  arms  cutoff  to  Turkey  could 
mean  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
meaningful  negotiations."  However,  if 
there  are  to  be  any  meaningful  or  pro- 
ductive negotiations  there  must  be  def- 
inite concessions  made  on  the  part  of 
Turkey,  particularly  as  that  nation  was 
clearly  the  aggressor.  Why  should  this 
Nation  compromise  its  basic  principles  or 
limit  the  full  and  proper  execution  of  its 
laws  just  to  appease  a  country  which  has 
contravened  both  international  law  and 
the  provisions  of  bilateral  agreements? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  made  its 
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position  on  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Turks'  violation  of  the 
foreign  aid  and  military  sales  programs 
very  clear.  The  Congress  has  no  intention 
of  undermining  efforts  to  seek  a  prompt 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  troublesome 
issue  of  Cyprus'  territorial  integrity  and 
the  removal  of  Turkish  military  forces. 
What  we  do  seek,  however,  is  the  proper 
execution  of  the  laws  as  we  have  en- 
acted them.  We  must  not  be  cajoled  or 
Intimidated  by  the  administration  into 
condoning  and  approving  Its  failure  to 
accurately  implement  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Rosenthal  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  I  had  addressed  the  House  placing 
emphasis  on  the  impasse  that  ve  faced 
and  recognizing  that  while  there  was  a 
majority  vote  in  the  House  for  language 
cutting  off  aid  to  Turkey,  this  was  not 
necessarily  so  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
President's  veto  would  most  certainly  be 
upheld. 

In  principle,  I  support  the  arguments 
advanced  by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Sar- 
EANEs  and  Mr.  Brademas.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  clear  Indication  prevaiUng  in 
the  House  this  afternoon  for  the  intent 
of  the  Rosenthal  amendment  that  U.S. 
arms  not  be  transshipped  to  Cyprus.  But 
I  am  also  disturbed  over  this  impasse  we 
have  reached  and  whether  or  not  the 
matter  could  be  resolved  by  an  under- 
standing that  if  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion remain  flexible,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  would  insist  that  in 
the  interim  the  Turks  not  draw  on  NATO 
stocks  and  U.S.  materials  to  build  up 
their  troops  in  Cyprus.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  substantial  doubt  in  the 
House  as  to  whether  negotiations  will  be 
fruitful. 

My  concern  is  twofold:  First,  that 
something  immediate  and  effective  be 
done  to  aid  the  refugees  on  the  island 
and.  more  specifically,  tliat  they  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  property  and 
their  homes,  and  second,  that  progress 
be  developed  in  line  with  the  U.S.  resolu- 
tion calling  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  the  island. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  have  diplomatic  flexibility,  but 
I  also  must  wonder  if  his  position  is 
strengthened  when  the  record  in  Con- 
gress is  clear.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
do  not  have  a  more  practical  legislative 
vehicle  before  us.  While  I  had  earher  in 
the  debate  expressed  an  inclination  to 
support  the  resolution  as  brought  to  the 
floor,  the  debate  and  a  review  of  the  en- 
tire issue  places  me  in  a  position  where 
I  will,  at  this  point,  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  tTnlted  States  of  Ameri- 
ca In  Congress  assembled,  "I^hat  (a)  clause 
(c)  of  section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
June  30,  1974  (Public  Law  93-^4),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  '•September  30, 
1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress". 

(b)  Clause  (a)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Joint  resolu- 
tion" the  following:  "or,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  enact- 
ment of  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  that  Agency". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(e)  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  strlliing  out  "first  quar- 
ter" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "quarterly". 
Sec.  3.  The  fourth  unnumbered  clause  of 
section  101(b)  of  such  Joint  resolution,  re- 
lating to  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams appropriations,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  foUows  "as  amended'  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ":  Provided,  That  in 
ccmputiug  the  current  rate  of  operations  of 
military  assistance  there  shall  be  included 
the  amount  of  obligations  incurred  In  De-- 
partment  of  Defense  appropriations  duruig 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  military  assistance  to 
Laos;". 

Sec.  4.  Such  Joint  resolution  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
made  available  for  foreign  assistance  by  this 
Joint  resolution  but  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000, 
to  provide,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  relief,  rehabUitatlon,  and 
reconstruction  assistance  In  connection  with 
the  damage  caxiseAjhy  floods  in  Honduras  and 
Bangladesh  and  ifT  civil  strife  in  Cyprus.". 

Sec.  5.  Such  joint  resolution  is  amended  by 
atldlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution  or  any  other 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  cf  the  funds 
made  available  for  foreign  assistance  by  this 
Joint  resolution  may  be  obligated  to  procure 
fertilizers  for,  and  to  provide  fertilizers  to. 
South  Vietnam.". 

Sec  6.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
military  assistance,  or  for  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  (whether  for  cash  or  by 
credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  or  for 
the  transportation  of  any  military  equipment 
or  supplies  to  Turkey  until  and  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  is  In  compliance  with 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  end  any  agreement 
entered  into  under  such  Acts,  and  tliat  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  agreement  has  been 
made  regarding  military  forces  In  Cyprus: 
Proi-ided.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  this  section  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution  and  ending 
on  December  10,  1974.  If  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  further  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  resolutioii  of  the  Cvprus  con- 
flict. 

AMENDMENT    OrFEHEC    ET    MH.    ROSENTHAL 

Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ro.senth.m.: 
On  page  3.  line  18.  after  "forces  In  Cyprus:", 
strike  out  all  that  follows  through  line  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence 


shall  become  effective  on  December  10,  1974; 
except  that  such  provJslonB  shall  become 
effective  before  December  10,  1974,  when-  ^ 
ever  any  such  defense  articles  or  servlops,  or 
other  military  equipment  or  supplies  ^ade 
available  at  any  time  to  the  Governrik^nt  of 
Turkey,  which  are  not  in  Cyprus  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  are  transported 
to   Cyrus." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
product  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  been  regiilaxly  called  a  com- 
promise. That  is  absolutely  not  the  case. 
The  committee  adopted  intact  the  so- 
called  Rosenthal-du  Pont-Eagieton  lan- 
guage, but  it  adted  a  provision  that 
the  President  can  suspend  that  restric- 
tive provision  if  he  determines  that  such 
suspension  will  further  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict. 

My  guess  is  that  the  President  would 
make  that  kind  of  a  certification  today 
because  the  arguments  have  been  made 
by  people  who  support  his  position  that 
any  involvement,  any  interference,  any 
intervention  by  the  Congress  hurts  the 
administration's  negotiating  position. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  no  negotiation' position 
in  the  situation  vis-a-vls  Greece  and 
Tin-key. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
opponents  of  this  amendment,  by  adopt- 
ing the  Mansfield  approach,  give  60  days 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  assigning  him 
a  new  negotiating  role,  one  which  at  least 
one  of  the  parties — Greece — finds  most 
unwelcome. 

We  really  ought  to  step  baj:k  and  think 
of  what  we  have  done. 

We  began  with  the  position,  and  almo.-t 
everyone  acknowledges  this  to  be  the 
case,  that  U.S.  laws  have  been  violated: 
that  the  Foreign  Mihtary  Sales  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  in  their  dec- 
laration that  military  equipment  granted 
or  sold  cannot  be  used  other  than  for  de- 
fensive or  multinational  purposes,  were 
violated  when  Turkey  invaded  the  inde- 
pendent cojmtry  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Mansfield  acknowledged  tliat.  The 
President  virtually  acknowledged  Lhat 
when  he  merelj-  asked  for  a  delay  in  ap- 
plying tlie  law. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  here  to- 
day is  deciding  how  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances we  can  waive — if  we  have  the 
authority  to  do  that;  I  presume  we  do — 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing 
the  illegal  use  of  U.S.  militarj-  aid. 

My  ov.  n  personal  view  is  that  I  hesitate 
to  waive  any  part  of  the  law,  for  45  days, 
90  days,  or  even  for  15  minutes.  However, 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  is  that 
apparently  a  sufficient  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body 
are  impressed  by  the  argument  that  ne- 
gotiations are  paramount  and  that  con- 
cern should  supersede  what  is  legal. 

Consequently,  we  are  faced  with  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  which,  by  my 
amendment,  in  section  6  of  the  bill,  we 
declai-e  that  the  President  must  suspend 
aid  because  of  violations  of  the  acts  that 
I  referred  to,  but  he  Is  authorized  to  de- 
lay that  saspension  until  December  10, 
1974. 
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However,  if  there  is  a  transshipriient  of 
American  military  aid  delivered,  lold,  or 
granted  military  assistance  fronj^  msdn- 
land  Turkey  to  Cyprus,  then  thai  period 
of  delay  is  nullified,  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  prohibition  of  further  military  jassist- 
ance  to  Turkey.  jj 

This  is  not  the  strongest  pog|tion  I 
would  have  liked.  But.  as  my  colleagues 
have  suggested,  it  is  a  reasonabltt  effort 
to  solve  a  deep-seated  dilemma  |ihat  at 
least  I  have  with  the  law  in  the  p<  riod  of 
time  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  hquiry 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cederberc)  .  How  does  this  Hflp  the 
situation?  If  we  want  to  assign  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  role  of  mltdiator 
In  this  situation,  which  I  do  not,| frank- 
ly, but  if  we  want,  he  can  approjcli  tlie 
Turkish  Government  and  say,  "V  B  have 
a  runaway  Congress,  strikingly  enlugh,  a 
Congress  which  wants  to  obey  the  aw.  so 
that  I  have  60  days  to  do  some  b  isiness 
with  you.  If  I  cannot  get  you  to  d(  some- 
thing in  terms  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  Cyprus,  if  I  cannot  .<;trike  a  I  pirgain 
with  you  about  removing  forces  fr  (n  Cy- 
prus, then  there  will,  in  fact,  be  R  sus- 
pension of  militar.  assistance." 

Let  me  tell  tlie  Members  wh:  ;  that 
means.  There  is  available  to  Turk*  r  as  of 
June  30,  1974.  $122,791,000  of  An  srican 
military  assistance.  It  includes  %'.  5  mil- 
lion for  aircraft;  S6  5  million  foi  spare 
parts  for  ships;  $25  million  for  v  chicles 
and  weapons:  and  $6  million  U  ^  am- 
mimition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^e  time  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex  lired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairmar  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  th?  entle- 
man  from  New  Yorl:. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chain  an.  if 
we  do  not  think  that  the  threat  of  the 
cutoff  of  the  $122  million  in  An  erican 
military  assistance  is  not  a  bar&ining 
chip  in  resolving  this  difficulty,  tien  we 
are  absolutely  blind  to  reality.  TJbere  is 
no  way  to  get  a  removal  of  Turkisref  orces 
by  simply  asking  them  to  withdra^  or  by 
cajoling  them  to  do  so.  I 

The  only  way  is  the  threat  of  a  iut-off 
of  American  military  assistance,  I  which 
is  consistent  with  the  law  of  th«  land. 
This  is  about  the  most  expeditiois  and 
intelligent  thing  the  Congress  car  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  v  11  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  entle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  c<  tisider 
its  passage  to  be  vital  if  the  Com  ress  is 
to  maintain  our  commitment  to  re  toring 
pejice  to  Cyprus. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  pointi  today 
after  a  long  and  oftentimes  bruisi  g  leg- 
islative battle.  Yet,  throughout  ot  •  hag- 
glings,  the  crisis  on  Cyprus  ha  con- 
tinued uninterrupted.  The  Turkisl  Army 
continues  its  illegal  -md  ruthless  (  ontrol 
of  more  than  one-third  of  Cyprus  using 
our  military  aid  in  open  defiance  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  yet  co  fident 
that  the  U.S.  Government  does  n(  :  seem 
willing  to  do  anything  in  respons  ■. 


We  have  Inevitably  turned  to  compro- 
mise In  our  battle  to  pass  some  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  Cyprus  crisis.  Yet, 
the  conunlttee  bill  represents  more  con- 
cession than  compromise.  Therefore,  it 
became  incumbent  that  stronger  lan- 
guage be  added  to  this  bill  especially  with 
respect  to  the  future  status  of  aid  to  Tur- 
key. I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal),  for  his  persever- 
ance in  this  area.  His  amendment  will  at 
least  restore  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
Congress  which  were  expres.sed  in  our 
earlier  votes  to  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey. 

The  key  provision  in  this  amendment 
is  the  requirement  that  no  U.S.  military 
aid  given  to  Turkey  can  be  shipped  to 
Cyprus  after  tliis  resolution  becomes  law. 
Ai:y  violation  of  this  provision  would  re- 
sult in  an  immediate  cutoff  of  aid  to 
Turkey.  Tills  is  a  critically  important 
amendment  which  mmt  be  passed  if  we 
are  to  prevent  any  future  military  ag- 
gression by  Turkey  on  Cyprus. 

I  am  most  disturbed  over  the  language 
In  the  bill  which  allows  our  Secretary  of 
State  until  December  10  to  work  out  a 
settlement  of  this  crisis.  It  has  almost 
lieen  3  months  to  the  day  since  Turkey 
unleaslied  her  forces  in  an  illegal  and 
immoral  inva-sion  of  Cyprus.  Yet.  this 
actio  1  and  subsequent  actions  by  Tur- 
key have  gone  virtually  unnoticed  by 
O'tr  Government.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions that  the  Secretai-y  can  accomplish 
in  60  days  what  he  has  been  unable  to  do 
for  the  previous  90,  namely  bring  peace 
to  Cyprus  through  negotiations.  Again,  I 
commend  Mr.  Rosenthal  for  seeking  to 
strike  an  effective  compromise  by  giving 
the  Secretary  only  until  November  30  to 
v.r>rk  out  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

I  would  prefer  to  remove  all  respon- 
sibilities for  solving  the  Cypnis  crisis 
from  the  shoulder  of  Dr.  Ki.ssinger,  for 
unless  he  demonstrates  a  complete  re- 
versal of  his  "Turkey  tilting"  poUcies  of 
the  past,  his  effectiveness  as  a  mediator 
will  be  seriously  if  not  irrevocably  dam- 
aged. 

The  issue  has  now  been  reduced  to 
several  key  considerations.  The  most  im- 
portant is  getting  the  machinery  In  mo- 
tion which  will  bring  the  two  sides  to  the 
negotiation  table.  The  second  considera- 
tion is  to  demonstrate  unequivocably  to 
Turkey  that  continued  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  concerning  her 
use  of  military  aid  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

This  amendment  should  also  bring 
home  certain  messages.  To  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  the  administration  it  is  saying  that 
the  Congress  has  grown  weary  of  their 
feeble  efforts  on  behalf  of  solving  the 
Cyprus  crisis.  If  they  carmot  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  45  days,  then  we 
must  again  resort  to  passing  legislation 
to  cut  off  Turkey's  aid  immediately.  We 
are  also  telling  the  Greek  Cypriot  peo- 
ple that  we  have  not  abandoned  their 
cause.  Our  efforts  at  compromise  "may 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Greek 
American  community,  but  they  must  un- 
dei-stand  as  well  that  our  overriding  con- 
cern Ls  to  enact  some  legislation  which 
can  help  bring  peace  and  stability  back 
to  Cyprus. 

This  amendment  may  be  the  last 
chance  we  have  to  maintain  our  strong 
positions  with  respect  to  Turkey.  Pas- 


sage of  this  resolution  as  it  Is,  will  do 
nothing  but  prolong  the  crisis,  and 
strengthen  Turkey's  control  of  the  is- 
land. We  must  not  forsake  the  people  of 
Cyprus  in  their  hour  of  need.  I  urge  im- 
mediate approval  of  this  amendment  to- 
day. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  some  things  said  earlier  in  the 
debate  on  which  I  believe  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  comment.  I  find  some  of  the 
assertions  that  have  been  made  incredi- 
ble, and  if  they  remain  in  the  record 
unchallenged  as  the  position  of  this  body 
with  respect  to  certain  very  important 
matters,  I  think  we  are  in  for  a  very 
serious  situation  indeed. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Militai-j-  Sales  Act  contain  in 
them  the  purposes  for  which  American 
military  equipment  and  supplies  can  be 
furnished,  for  example,  self-defense.  In 
support  of  U.N.  resolution,  and  so  forth. 
They  also  contain  a  requirement  that 
any  country  which  uses  such  equipment 
or  supplies  for  purpo.se  other  than  those 
legitimate  purposes  shall  be  immediately 
ineligible  for  assistance.  The  argument 
that  has  been  advanced  that  the  termi- 
nation of  aid  constitutes  an  improper 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other country  is  pure  poppycock.  That 
aid  is  only  made  available  in  order  to 
cany  out  expressly  defined  statutory 
purposes. 

There  is  no  real  argument  about  thi."^. 
Senator  Mansfield  acknowledged  as 
much  just  the  other  day  when  he  said: 

These  laws  as  appU'd  to  the  hostilities  on 
Cyprus  require  a  cut-off  of  aid  to  Turkey. 
The  foundation  of  this  judgment  is  Incon- 
trovertible. This  Is  a  Nation  of  laws  and  not 
of  men  and  when  the  law  Is  clear.  It  must  h" 
followed  whether  it  seems  expedient  or  not 
at  the  time. 

Now,  the  amendment  that  is  before  us 
seeks  to  amend  what  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  the  Committ3e  on 
Appropriations  by  attaching  a  condition 
v.hich  makes  it  vei"y  clear  that  no  Ameri- 
can military  equipment  or  supplies  fur- 
nished to  Turkey  sliall  be  sent  to  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  know  of  no  one  who 
contends  that  the  Turkish  action  on 
Cyprus  does  not  constitute  aggression. 
Turkish  forces  have  overrun  40  percent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  island,  represent- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  island's  economy. 
Thousands  of  people  have  been  killed  or 
injured.  There  are  200.000  refugees  now 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  untold 
economic  destruction  has  taken  i>lace. 

Wiiat  legitimate  purpose  is  there  for 
American  military  equipment  and  sun- 
plies  to  be  sent  to  Cyprus?  There  is  no 
such  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  40,000  Tu'-J<- 
i.sh  troops  on  Cyprtis.  I  find  it  Incredible 
tliat  some  advocate  their  continued 
armiiig  and  supply  with  American  mate- 
riel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  troops  are  there 
Imprope-ly.  They  are  there  as  aggres- 
sors. The  provision  contained  in  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  is  an 
effort  to  insure  that  any  American  sup- 
plies to  Turkey  shall  not  be  sent  to 
Cyprus.  It  is  an  effort  to  the  extent  of 
the  Cyprus  situation,  to  remain  con- 
sistent with  American  law. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  an  exceedingly  reasonable  pro- 
posal and  one  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  this  House.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChEdrman,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
ask  ourselves:  How  many  times  are  we 
going  to  travel  this  road?  We  have  been 
this  way  before,  and  it  was  fruitless. 

Let  us  get  this  problem  resolved  once 
and  for  all  and  get  done  with  it.  Do  we 
want  to  stay  in  session  and  come  back 
here  next  week  and  again  try  to  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  without  harmful 
amendments,  or  do  we  want  to  finish  the 
job  today? 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

A  number  of  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  operate  legally,  and  pay- 
rolls cannot  be  met,  until  the  continuing 
resolution  is  passed  and  signed  into  law. 

I  doubt  that  this  amendment  would  be 
accepted  In  the  Senate,  but  If  it  were,  it 
probably  will  not  be  signed  into  law.  If 
it  should  be  vetoed  again,  we  would  be 
right  back  where  we  are  now  with  noth- 
ing gained  and  more  time  lost. 

How  many  times  must  it  be  said  here 
on  the  floor  that  the  only  way  to  help 
Greece  is  for  us  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
Turkey? 

How  would  those  who  support  this 
amendment  want  the  United  States  to 
react  if  any  foreign  nation  were  to  tell 
us  explicitly  what  courses  of  action  we 
could  or  could  not  take? 

We  can  offend  the  Turks  to  the  point 
that  they  will  not  negotiate  on  C>'pnis. 
We  can  set  them  in  concrete.  They  do 
not  have  to  talk.  They  have  what  they 
want  in  Cyprus,  and  they  are  there  be- 
cause of  an  ill-fated  Grecian  coup.  We 
are  asking  them  to  reach  a  workable 
agreement  with  Greece.  There  is  no  way 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  can  help  the  Greek  people 
other  than  helping  the  U.S.  Government 
to  persuade  the  Turks  to  negotiate  rea- 
sonably on  Cyprus  and  hopefully,  .o 
reach  an  understanding. 

This  is  a  ver>'  simple  fact  that  anyone 
should  be  able  to  understand. 

The  Russians — hear  this — the  Rus- 
sians would  be  very  glad  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation with  Turkey.  They  would 
provide  the  Turks  with  all  the'  military 
equipment  they  want.  Nothing  would 
benefit  Russia  more  than  an  accommo- 
dation with  Turkey  because  of  the  very 
strategic  location  which  Turkey  occupies. 
And  this  is  why  Turkey  also  is  so  very 
important  to  us,  and  to  NATO,  and  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  continuing  resolution  should,  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  and  the 
hope  of  a  fair  settlement  on  Cyprus,  be 
adopted  as  reported. 

The  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  is  a  crippling  amendment,  and 
we  are  told  it  could  be  ruinous  to  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Cyprus.  Nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  at  the  working 
level,  but  they  cannot  be  finalized  until 
new  governments  are  organized.  We  must 
give  our  Government  the  working  time 
that  is  provided  for  in  this  resolution, 


and  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  time  tor  a 
successful  solution  to  the  problem. 

At  least  it  gives  our  Government  an 
opportunity  to  try.  It  does  not  tie  the 
administration's  hands.  And  we,  the  Con- 
gress, cannot  afford  to  tie  our  own  Gov- 
ernment's hands  if  we  want  a  solution 
on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  just  wondering 
about  one  thing  the  gentleman  said.  Why 
would  it  be  ruinous  to.  negotiations  for 
peace  on  Cyprus  between  this  coimtry 
and  Turkey  to  have  a  provision  that  if 
Turkey  resumes  the  resupplying  of  mili- 
tary forces  on  Cyprus  that  this  would 
take  effect?  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Surely  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  is  indeed  u  good  friend,  imder- 
stands  full  well  that  if  we  tie  the  hands  of 
our  Government,  or  offend  the  Turks  to 
the  point  that  they  will  not  talk  with  us, 
we  will  get  nowhere  in  our  efforts  to 
resolve  the  problem  on  Cyprus;  there 
may  be  no  negotiations. 

The  amendment  would  be  very  offen- 
sive if  it  were  directed  to  us.  Obviously 
it  will  also  be  offensive  to  the  Turks.  We 
have  not  attempted  to  tie  the  hands  of 
any  other  nation  in  this  way.  We  should 
not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  glad 
to  go  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  have  a  talk  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  because  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  is  highly  involved  in  these 
negotiations,  and  I  know  he  would  be 
delighted  to  explain  it  to  the  gentleman 
if  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  piu"sue  this  further  on 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  risen  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  had  not  expected  to  today,  but  I 
feel  that  the  issue  here  is  so  basic  that  I 
can  no  longer  be  content  to  remain  sUent. 

When  I  used  to  practice  law,  there  was 
an  old  saying  among  law>'ers  that  hard 
cases  make  bad  law.  We  are  being  told 
here  that  because  of  a  particular  set  of 
circumstances  that  exist  at  this  time, 
we  should  close  our  eyes  to  the  language 
of  the  statute,  that  this  military  equip- 
ment has  been  made  available  to  friendly 
nations  for  many  years.  Let  me  read 
that  section.  It  is  title  22  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  2302,  and  that  sec- 
tion provides: 

Defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely — 

And  I  supply  emphasis  to  the  word 
"solely" — 

for  Internal  security,  for  legitimate  self- 
defense,  to  permit  the  recipient  country  to 
participate  in  regional  or  collective  arrange- 
ments or  measures  consistent  with  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  tJnlted  Nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  International  j>eace  and 
security,  or — 


To  assist  economic  development  of  less 
developed  coimtries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  the  language  of 
that  statute  is  jtist  as  clear  as  it  can  be. 
If  any  Member  of  this  House  or  any 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  if  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
any  member  of  the  Department  of  State 
personnel  wants  to  supply  American- 
made  and  American-furnished  military ' 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  one  coun- 
try waging  war  against  its  neighbor  for 
the  purpose  of  aggression,  let  him  conoe 
in  and  change  the  law.  But  let  us  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  blind  ourselves  to  the 
existence  of  the  fact  that  this  equipment, 
wliich  has  already  been  used,  has  not 
been  used  solely  for  internal  security 
and  it  has  not  been  used  for  legitimate 
self-defense. 

I  am  not  defending,  nor  have  I  ever 
defended,  the  action  of  those  Greek  Na- 
tionalists who  participated  in  the  coup 
which  overthrew  Archbishop  Makarios, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  a  sin- 
gle Member  of  this  House  does.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  permit  the  use  of 
equipment  in- violation  of  United  States 
law  and  the  Code  I  just  read  and  quoted 
from.  We  cannot  permit  this  to  be  done 
■without  making  ourselves  a  laughing- 
stock in  the  eyes  of  every  country  in  the 
world,  friend  and  foe  aUke. 

If  this  is  bad  law,  change  the  law,  but 
do  not  waive  it  just  because  at  this  time 
we  are  experiencing  what  I  referred  to 
earlier  as  a  hard  case. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jdelding. 

Does  that  mean  the  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  vote  against  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment? The  Rosenthal  amendment  does 
just  what  the  gentleman  says,  so  I  as- 
sume he  will  be  voting  in  opposition? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  said  no 
such  thing. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  a  great  argu- 
ment about  the  law,  and  the  law,  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the,  Mansfield  and  the  Rosen- 
thal, so  the 'gentleman  cannot  vote  for 
either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  think  thfe  gentleman 
from  Michigan  knows  full  well  that  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  Rosenthal 
amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  but  that  is  not 
the  position  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  taken.  * 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  position  I  am  taking 
is  to  deny  any  country  the  right  to  use 
America  n-fiunished  military  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression  against  any 
neighbor  anywhere  on  earth. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  mtist  say  I  want  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman. I  voted  against  suspension 
altogether,  but  as  I  read  this  amendment, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable  in  the 
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extreme.  It  gives  the  Secretai-y  jmitil  the 
10th  of  December,  and  it  says  pnly  that 
such  provisions  shall  become  eff«ictive  be- 
fore December  10  whenever  tHe  Turks 
send  anything  more  to  Cyprus  that  is  not 
already  there.  The  Turks  ha^  40.000 
troops  there,  and  they  have,  I  jam  sure, 
adequate  supplies.  i 

I  think  this  is  reasonable.  I  tl^ink  it  Ls 
reasonable  for  everybody  conceiined  and 
I  tliink  it  Is  extremely  reasoi^ble  for 
Turkey.  I  havo  many  friends  in  the  Turk- 
ish Parliament  I  have  known  over  the 
years  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  defend 
this  amendment  to  any  of  theii. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Ihe  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fbynt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  a4ditional 
minutes.  >  I 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  wh«t  he  has 
said.  I  certainly  think  this,  tha^  all  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.l  Rosen- 
thal), all  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  insist 
that  the  law  be  obeyed.  I  do  not  want  to 
repeal  the  statute.  I  think  it  is  gpod  law. 
but  I  think  as  long  as  it  remains  law  it 
ought  to  be  adhered  to.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tan  the 
gentleman  cite  the  date  of  that  statute? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  That  was  1961.    1 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  the  [Foreign 
Assistance  Act  as  amended  in  |1961? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Yes.      " 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  j  I  urge 
siippoi-t  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mi'.  Chairman,  Imove  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  woffds,  and 

\I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  agree  with  the 
resolution  as  it  came  out  of  the  Appro - 
Niation  Committee.  We  had  two  votes 
in  the  committee  and  I  voted  against  it. 
I  would  like  to  have  seen  the  language 
which  is  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  added  to  the  amen(Unent. 

I  know  and  I  recognize  that  Turkey 
occupies  a  strategic  location,  that  it  is 
Important  to  NATO,  that  it  has  certain 
things  that  related  to  our  defense  of 
NATO,  and  also  things  that  relate  to 
the  6tli  Fleet.  But  what  is  involved  here 
along  tlieMhies  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgik  (Mr.  FlynA  just!  said  is 
that  apparently  because  of  this  we  are 
willing  to  let  tiie  law  continue  to  be  vio- 
lated, so  that  we  will  not  offend  %n  ally: 
that  we  cannot  lose  our  fields  in:  Turkey 
and  so  on. 

I  want  to  ask  some  questions,  because 
I  agree  with  what  the  gentlemain  from 
Oliio  just  said.  What  difference  is  it 
going  to  make,  how  is  it  goingi  to  get 
Turkey  angry  or  obstruct  relations  with 
Turkey  if  we  simply  say  that  if  tfliey  re- 
supply  the  military  operations  in  Cyprus 
tliis  cutoff  has  to  take  effect? 

Elections  are  going  to  be  held  iij  Greece 
on  November  17.  It  is  going  to  taike  time 
to  inaugurate  the  new  governmenjt  and  it 
is  going  to  take  a  little  time  for  nego- 
tiations to  go  on.  Meantime,  thfc  being 
October  15,  there  will  be  30  dayX  imless 
the  amendment  proposed  by  thefgentle- 
man  from  New  York  is  adopted,  tor  Tur- 
key to  build  up  anj'thing  it  wiiiies  on 


Cyprus.  I  do  not  tliink  this  House  or  this 
Congress  wants  to  have  any  part  of  that 
kind  of  contingency. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  or  anybody  sponsoring  the 
amendment  who  is  in  a  position  to  have 
an  answer — how  are  we  going  to  know 
wlien  a  resupply  operation  is  undertaken 
by  Tui-key?  How  will  we  know  this?  Can 
anyone  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  point  has  been 
raised  earlier.  It  is  our  position  that 
knowledge  of  Tui'kish  resupply  of  its 
forces  on  Cyprus  would  be  part  of  normal 
intelligence  work  and  we  would  be  aware 
of  that  situation.  Tliere  are  U.N.  forces 
on  Cyprus,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
wjiich  are  also  in  a  position  to  report  on 
what  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  V/YMAN.  Once  that  information 
is  obtained,  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  respond  just  a  moment,  how  do 
we  let  the  President  of  the  United  States 
know  this  or  let  the  Congress  know  tills. 
ST  that  the  cutoff  would  take  effect  under 
the  language  now  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  assume  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  and  especially 
the  President,  would  be  aware  of  It  and 
the  law  at  that  point  would  require  aid 
to  Tuikey  to  terminate. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  How  would  that  be 
initiated? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Tlie  law  would  re- 
quire it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  know.  But  how  would 
It  be  initiated?  What  is  to  be  done?  Is 
it  to  be  done  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion or  judicial  notice? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  provision  is  a 
limitation  on  the  use  of  appropriations 
and  restricts  how  money  could  be  used. 
In  the  end  I  guess  the  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing the  question :  Is  It  necessary  to  go  to 
court  to  enforce  the  law?  I  want  to  say 
in  that  regard  that  serious  thought 
should  perhaps  be  given  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  should  not  now  be  a  court 
action  with  respect  to  applying  existing 
law. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  have  difficulty  with 
the  triggering  mechanism.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan: 
What  harm  does  it  do  if  we  amend  the 
Mansfield  resolution  by  adding  this 
language?  Exactly  what  harm  would  it 
do?  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  question  and  I  did  not  obtain  a  sat- 
isfactory response.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  this  ques- 
tion now. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  makes  negotia- 
tions witli  the  Turkish  Government  al- 
most imiK)sslble.  Thi(  Secretary  of  State 
is  going  to  have  to  carry  out  the  negoti- 
ations. I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
today  and  he  said  very  definitely  that 
this  would  hamper  his  negotiations.  I 
will  take  his  word  for  it.  and  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  take  his  word  for  it. 
Wliat  we  want  is  a  solution  to  Cyprus. 

Now.  no  one  has  yet  told  me  how  tills 
Rosenthal  amendment  will  get  one  troop 
off  Cyprus. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  It  Is  not  designed  to  get 
troops  off  Cyprus,  but  it  Is  designed  to 
stop   military   as.sistance   to   aggressive 


operations  on  Cyprus  during  this  interim 
period. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  may  be  designed 
for  that,  but  what  it  will  do  is  stop  nego- 
tiations which  are  necessary  to  get  the 
troops  off  Cyprus. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  of  tlie  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  understand  Jiow  it  would 
stop  negotiations. 

I  know  the  Turkish  people  are  proud 
people.  I  imderstand  that,  but  for  good- 
ness sakes.  how  is  it  going  to  get  them 
angry  to  say  they  cannot  ship  ammuni- 
tion to  their  troops  on  Cyprus  for  30  or 
40  days  pending  the  elections  in  Greece? 
Tlie  position  of  the  gentleman  does  not 
make  sense. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.     . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  think 
tlie  gentleman  would  be  naive  to  think 
the  Turks  would  not  be  offended  if  we 
took  the  position  not  to  allow  them  to 
supply  Cyprus.  Surely  the  gentleman 
could  not  conceivably  mean  that.  A  sure 
way  not  to  get  concessions  is  to  set  up 
a  wall,  barring  Turkish  supplies  going  to 
CjTprus.  for  a  30-day  period  or  60-day 
period. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
knows  when  we  reported  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  and  other  enabling 
legislation,  the  Tiurks  knew  what  was  in 
that. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  supporting  the  present  Rosen- 
thal amendment,  he  is  supporting  a 
waiver  of  existing  law  until  the  10th  of 
December,  so  the  gentleman  is  talking 
against  that  amendment. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  tliLs  time,  be- 
cause I  feel  this  has  been  an  area  that 
has  been  overlooked  and  not  mentioned. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  if  he  would  go  into  the 
language  on  page  3  of  the  resolution 
whereby  it  says : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution  or  any  other  Act,  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000  ot  the  fimdfi  made  avaU- 
Bble  for  foreign  assistance  by  this  joint  res- 
olution may  be  obligated  to  procure  fer- 
tilizers for.  and  to  provide  fertilizers  to. 
South  Vietnam.". 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  I  know  of  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  this  language.  I 
share  this  concern.  I  have  called  upon 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  to  look  into  this 
matter  to  see  If  It  Is  possible  to  withhold 
the  shipment  of  any  fertilizer  from  this 
country  to  any  foreign  countrj'  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  shortages  facing  the 
American  producers  and  all  the  implica- 
tions involved. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  farmers  of  America  have  been 
called  to  full  production;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fertilizer  prices  have  doubled 
and  quadrupled  in  the  last  few  months 
and  we  do  have  a  shortage  of  fertilizer 
In  tlie  comitrj-.  I  just  believe  that  if  there 
is  some  way  that  the  Department  of 
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state  could  look  into  this  and  maybe 
hold  back  this  amount  of  fertilizer  until 
we  are  positively  sure  that  we  have 
enough. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  know  of  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  South  Viet- 
nam. There  is  a  requirement  for  ferti- 
lizer in  Vietnam.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  situation.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  interest  and  his 
efforts  to  help  American  agriculture.  I 
see  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
on  his  feet  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

I  am  just  hoping  that  there  will  be  no 
further  shipments  abroad  of  U.S.  ferti- 
lizer by  the  Government  until  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  U.S.  agriculture  are  first 
met.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Passman)  has  been  very  much 
concerned  with  this  matter,  and  I  think 
that  since  he  is  more  familiar  with  it 
than  I  am,  I  would  like  for  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  first  continuing  resolution  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  could 
obligate  at  the  rate  of  $120  million  an- 
nually for  fertilizer  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  Senate  subsequent!"  passf^o  a  re- 
striction, and  in  conference  insisted  that 
we  should  place  a  limit  of  $85  million 
on  fertilizer  purchases  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  House  conferees  concurred  in  this, 
so  that  we  have  in  fact  reduced  the  level 
from  $120  to  $85  million  so  that  more 
fertilizer  would  be  available  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Israel,  Bangladesh,  and  Africa. 

I  say  further  that  under  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  there  can  only  be  an  ad- 
ditional $34  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
obligated  for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  certainly  do  not  op- 
pose sending  surplus  commodities,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  but  I  just  want  to  be 
certain  that  this  coimtry  is  not  sending 
something  which  is  in  short  supply  in  our 
farm  commodities. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  AID  Agency  would  procure  this 
fertilizer  when  demand  is  at  its  lowest  in 
the  United  States.  Also,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  fertilizer  will  be  purchased  off- 
shore. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
bringing  this  very  important  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  I  was 
very  pleased  at  the  chairman's  remarks 
that  he  was  going  to  try  to  ship  even  less 
than  this  amoimt  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man so  ably  pointed  out,  our  farmers  are 
in  a  very  difficult  situation  in  finding 
adequate  supplies  of  fertilizer  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  extremely 
high  priced. 

I  hope  we  are  not  shipping  our  fertil- 
izer away  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
going  to  cause  higher  food  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  inadequate  supplies 


for  our  farmers.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  up,  and  I  hope  this  can 
be  reduced  in  the  operational  stages  in 
implementation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
also  state  that  this  year  we  are  going  to 
have  less  fertilizer  going  into  South  Viet- 
nam, when  considered  on  a  tonnage 
b3sis. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mTn  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  be  given  1  additional 
minute. 

Thqe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

PARI.IAMENTART    INQtHRT 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
slate  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  have  we 
disposed  of  the  Rosenthal  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Then,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  more  orderly  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  debate  on  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  and  take  up  other  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  in  this  resolution 
after  that  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  make  the 
point  of  order,  but  it  would  be  my  sugges- 
tion so  to  proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  in  response  to  his  in- 
quiry that  the  gentleman  is  correct.  If  he 
wished  to  make  a  point  of  order,  the 
Chair  would  have  ruled  in  his  favdr. 

No  point  of  order  having  been  made, 
debate  will  continue. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  particular  section 
of  this  resolution  Is  more  than  a  limita- 
tion. What  it  amounts  to  is  a  call  to 
spend  up  to  $85  million  of  oiur  taxpayers' 
money  for  fertilizer  to  be  shipped  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  have  been 
short  of  fertilizer.  If  we  had  more  than 


we  could  use,  I  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  it  abroad,  but  we  do  not 
have.  I  think  we  should  look  at  this,  and 
look  at  it  very  carefully.  I  know  that 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  before  us 
and  when  the  appropriations  bill  comes 
before  the  House,  I  am  going  to  do  what 
I  can  to  see  to  it  that  the  American 
farmer  is  taken  care  of  first,  rather  than 
sending  fertilizer  abroad.  There  is  no 
farmer  in  this  world  who  can  get  more 
out  of  a  pound  of  fertilizer  and  produce 
more  than  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  with  some  interest  today  because 
we  seem  to  have  two  issues  very  badly 
tangled  in  one  another.  I  am  rising  in 
support  of  the  Rosenthal  amendment.  I 
think  it  makes  some  sense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  anbody  could 
vote  against  it  and  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  administration  could  possibly 
veto  it  on  its  merits  because  it  is  a  very 
fair  amendment. 

But  let  me  ask  again:  What  is  the 
issue?  The  issue  Is  not  negotiation.  We 
have  agreed  on  that.  We  have  accepted 
the  December  10  date.  That,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  is  perhaps  not  the  best  date 
we  could  have  picked,  but  we  have  ac- 
cepted it,  we  have  gone  along  with  it. 
That  question  is  over,  and  there  is  only 
one  i.ssue  left  here.  That  is  the  issue  of 
American  military  hardware  being 
shipped  from  this  country  to  Turkey  and 
ending  up  in  Cyprus. 

Two  months  ago  almost  to  the  day  I 
sat  in  tlje  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
room,  during  the  week  of  the  12th  of 
August,  and  I  listened  to  an  Under  Sec- 
retary in  the  State  Department  answer 
my  question  by  saying,  'No,  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  American  arms  are  not 
leaving  the  United  States  today  and 
ending  up  in  Cyprus  tomorrow." 

That  was  60  days  ago,  and  for  all  I 
know  we  are  still  sending  hardware  to 
Turkey  and  it  is  still  ending  up  on  the 
battlefields  in  Cyprus. 

What  are  we  sending?  I  do  not  know. 
The  Department  of  State  will  not  say. 
What  is  being  transshipped  from  Tur- 
key, if  anything?  Again  I  do  not  know. 
The  Department  of  State  will  not  say. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  very 
clearly  one  of  aggressive  use  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  regardless  of  what 
one  thinks  of  negotiation,  regardless  of 
what  one's  position  on  Turkey  might  be, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  want  our 
arms  used  for  offensive  purposes.  There- 
fore, this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent  that  and  let  negotiations 
continue. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DD  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember,  when 
the  matter  came  up  before,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  , 
after  having  inquired  of  the  Department 
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of  state,  was  told  that  there  weifc  appar- 
ently three  ships  en  route,  and  I  think 
two  of  them  had  trucks  abaftrd  and 
another  one  had  materiel  whldh  might 
be  military.  I  was  assured  by  tho.  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  gentlemjan  from 
Wisconsin  that  there  would  be  no  new 
obligations  made  for  ai^  kind  liif  aid  to 
-Turkey  while  thii;  matter  was  pending.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  would  accept  the  word  of  the 
Dcpai'tment  of  State  that  ihsX  is  the 
situation.  ' 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  in  my  conversation  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  such  assurance. 

Let  me  pursue  tliat  point.  Is  it  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
there  will,  in  effect,  between  now  and 
December  10,  be  no  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  to  Turkey? 

Mr.  RHODES.  No,  if  the  gehtleman 
will  yield.  \ 

IsJly  position  was  tliat  the  tnateriel 
which  was  in  the  pipeline,  if  it  is  to  be 
delivered  during  that  time,  wiU  be  de- 
livered; but  there  will  be  no  new  obliga- 
tion of  materiel  to  Turkey  dm-lng  this 
particular  period  of  time.  There  will  be 
no  new  additions  to  tiie  pipeline. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Do  we  know  what  kind 
of  hardware  is  in  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  suggest  tliat  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
V/isconsin. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  To  clarify  the  matter, 
the  question  which  was  asked  wAs  if  we 
postpone  for  60  days,  how  much  materiel, 
military  materiel,  will  be  shipped  to  Cy- 
prus. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  got 
the  answer  that  in  that  60-da:^  period 
there  would  be  only  three  ships,  two  car- 
rying truclis  and  one  carrying  merchan- 
dise and  some  ammimition,  would  be 
sent  in  that  60-day  period  to  Turkey. 

In  addition,  we  were  assured  that  no  • 
new  contracts  for  military  sales  or  grants 
to  Turkey  would  be  undertaken  wliile 
this  matter  was  pending.  I 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairmjan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  Du^PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gemleman 
from  Maryland.  1 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware.  He  has  madie  a  very 
valuable  contribution  today  in  bAs  anal- 
ysis of  this  matter  as  he  has  tlirbughout 
the  consideration  of  tliis  very  important 
question.  j 

The  proposal  before  us  provldjes  for  a 
suspension  of  existing  statutory  provi- 
sions for  a  limited  period  and  would 
therefore  allow  shipments  to  conitinue  to 
Turkey  during  that  time  period. 

The  important  aspect  of  the  Rosentlial 
amendment  is  to  require  an  in]^mediate 
cut-off  of  military  aid  to  Turkej'  if  any 
American  military  arms  and  equipment 
are  shipped  by  Turkey  to  CypruJ  l 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend]  aent. 

We  have  been  having  debate' on  this 
issue  for  a  long  time.  I  still  have  {lOt  been 
able  to  get  an  answer  as  to  Ikow  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  helps  thi   negoti- 


ations between  Greece  and  Turkey.  No 
one  seems  to  be  concerned  about  that.  I 
want  to  know  how  to  get  a  negotiation 
started. 

My  contention  is  that  the  Mansfield 
approach  is  the  best  approach. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  a  state- 
ment from  the  Senate  debate  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1974.  on  page  34677  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  want  to  quote  just 
one  paragraph  of  what  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
said  on  this  subject.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today  is  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate.  The  only 
change  was  from  December  15  to  Decem- 
ber 10. 

I  quote: 

I  approve  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  policy  of  uon- 
iitterlerence  and  nonintervention  In  the 
Aegean.  I  hope  that  we  will  recognize  what 
I  think  1^  the  fact,  that  if  we  pass  this  reso- 
lution— and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  can — 
we  will  perhaps  be  giving  the  Greeks  a 
chance  to  recoup,  a  chance  to  restore  their 
prestige,  a  chance  to  take  the  pressures  oft 
Karamanlis,  and  a  chance  to  get  the  Turks 
ofif  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  is  a  simple  matter. 
We  can  either  make  sure  that  the  Turks  will 
stay  there  and  the  Greeks  and  the  Cypriots 
will  suffer,  or  we  can  give  our  own  Govern- 
ment, our  own  emissaries,  a  chance  to  see  If 
they  can  work  out  some  sort  of  solution. 

What  is  imreasonable  about  that?  Is 
anyone  finding  anything  unreasonable 
about  giving  our  emissary,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  period  of  60  days  to  negotiate? 

These  are  the  words  of  tlie  Democratic 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on" 
tliis  very  issue,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  today.  I  tiiink  that  is  a 
very  reasonable  approach. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  ,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not 
think  that  that  is  a  reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  that  I  certainly 
think  everything  he  says  is  reasonable. 

The  very  simple  fact  is  that  we  did 
•supply  $200  million  worth  of  weapons 
to  the  nation  of  Turkey — true,  that  may 
be  a  small  amount  to  the  gentleman  but 
to  that  nation  it  is  a  large  amount — 
so  that  down  the  line  somewhere  they 
will  run  out  of  bullets  for  their  M-16's 
and  spare  parts  for  their  tanks.  When 
that  time  comes,  they  will  begin  to 
think  of  our  friendship  and  make  some 
conciliatory  moves. 

All  we  are  saying  to  them  is:  "You 
are  using  these  weapons  illegally." 

Therefore,  this  will  actually  strengthen 
Mr.  Kissinger's  hand  since  we  can  say 
privately:  "The  people  of  the  United 
States  believe  very  firmly,  as  they  did 
in  Vietnam  and  other  places  in  the  world, 
that  our  Government  should  act  respon- 
sibly. Therefore,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  do 
not  tell  us  about  your  own  national  po- 
Utical  problems."  Or  "Mr.  Caramanlis, 
do  not  tell  us  about  your  internal  polit- 
ical problems.  We  have  to  listen  to  the 
American  people,  and  they  want  peace 
in  Cyprus  and  friendship  with  both 
Greece  and  Turkey." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  the  gentle- 
man has  said  is  exactly  what  we  want  to 
foster.  We  can  only  do  it  through  ne- 
gotiations. 


Who  are  they  going  to  shoot  those 
bullets  at,  tlie  Greeks  and  the  Greek 
Cypriots? 

Does  that  help  them?  Not  at  all.  When 
they  run  out  of  bullets,  they  will  also  nm 
out  of  Greek  Cypriots. 

Now,  have  we  made  any  progi'ess?  I  do 
not  think  we  have  made  a  bit  of  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chainuan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  May  I  reply  to  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  just  a  moment  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  will 
happen,  but  to  insure  that  will  not  hap- 
pen, let  us  give  the  Secretary  of  State  an 
opportunity,  until  December  10,  to  ne- 
gotiate. I  pray  that  we  will  never  get 
into  the  situation  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  has  ixilnted  out. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tfeman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
is  that  4  months  a«o  this  cruel  situation 
began,  and  since  that  period  of  time 
Turkish  troops  have  iiivaded  Cyprus,  and 
there  have  been  no  negotiations.  The 
only  negotiations  that  can  take  place 
arfr  between  Greek  and  Turkish  negotia- 
tors, among  Greek  and  Turkish  and 
Cypriot  forces.  We  are  not  even  signa- 
tories to  aiiy  negotiation  or  agreements. 

Wliat  we  should  do  by  our  acts  is  not  to 
miderwrite  the  imtial  Turkish  invasion. 
If  these  people  do  not  negotiate,  what 
can  we  do?  We  have  done  nothing  so 
far.  The  Rosenthal  amendment  is  a  con- 
crete step  toward  negotiations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  rest  my  case  on  what  Senator  Mans- 
field has  said.  We  can  either  make  sure 
that  the  Turks  will  stay  there  and  the 
Greeks  and  the  Cj^priots  will  suffer,  or  we 
can  give  our  own  Government  and  our 
own  emissaries  a  chance  to  see  if  they 
can  work  out  some  sort  of  a  solution.  We 
want  to  do  just  that,  and  I  think  that 
action  helps  the  Gre^  Cypriots. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion if,  on  December  10,  no  solution  has 
been  arrived  at?  Is  the  genty^man  going 
to  come  back  and  ask  us  for  an  addi- 
tional extension? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Ml*.  Chaamau,  my 
position  is  that  if  by  the  December  10 
deadline  progress  is  being  made,  I  would 
not  quibble  about  another  10  days  or 
about  another  15  days.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman would  if  he  would  like  to  have 
the  negotiations  break  downr  I  v.'ould 
not. 

If  we  can  see  that  any  substantial 
progress  Is  being  made  by  that  date,  then 
probably  we  can  work  out  a  solution.  I 
have  talked  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  think  that  will  be  possible.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  does  not  think  that  is 
unreasonable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberc) 
has  expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cederberg  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question. 

V'e  have  to  assume  also  the  other  pos- 
sible alternative,  which  is  that  at  the 
end  of  GO  days  there  will  still  not  be  any 
progress.  I,  of  course,  would  like  to  see 
progress,  but  what  if  there  is  no  prog'-ess 
at  all  by  the  end  of  60  days? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  this:  What  is  his 
option? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  option  is  to 
say  to  the  Turlts,  "Until  there  is  progress 
you  are  not  going  to  get  another  bullet." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  that  going  to  re- 
move any  troops  from  Cyprus? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No,  but  it  puts  the 
pressure  on  Turkey,  and  there  is  not 
any  pressure  on  them  now. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  What  pressure? 
There  would  not  be  any  more  pressure 
on  Turkey  in  that  evert. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  talking  here  today  about 
prior  debates  on  other  days  when  we 
voted  on  the  original  resolution,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  others  that 
nothing  has  been  accomplished.  By  a  vote 
of  307  to  90  this  Housa  did  act  on  tliis 
issue. 

It  was  never  a  question  of  being  friend- 
ly to  Greek  Cypriots  or  friendl;'  to  Tur- 
key or  to  tlic  Greeks  or  to  the  Turkish 
Cypriots. 

It  is  our  national  policy,  and  in  our 
own  self-interest  in  the  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  sustain  our  relations  and 
maintain  friendship  with  all  sides.  Oth- 
erwise we  will  never  meet  our  commit- 
ments in  that  region  of  tlie  world. 

Mr.  CEDERBSRG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  talked  veiy  loud  at  that  time.  Tiiat 
is  what  we  want  to  try  to  reverse.  That 
action  made  it  impossible  for  our  emis- 
saries snd  for  orr  Secretary  of  State  to 
conduct  negotiationr,.  This  is  what  we 
want  to  ti-y  to  avoid.  V/e  want  to  avoid 
that  veiT  thins. 

Mr.  KYROS.  What  negotiations  is  the 
gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  House  to  try  to  help  in  this 
situation  and  to  help  the  Greeks,  who  are 
the  ones  that  need  it  most. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fm-tlier,  it  is  not  an  is- 
sue of  helping  the  Greeks;  tliey  only 
want  an  opportunity  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

What  negoti:.tioijs  does  tlie  gentlaman 
from  Michigan  refer  to?  I  will  ask  Uie 
gentleman  to  name  tliem. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  discussions  going  on,  and 
there  are  discussions  going  on  right  now. 


Mr.  KYROS.  There  is  not  a  single 
Turkish  soldier  who  has  budged  from 
Cyprus  for  the  past  several  months  and 
tliey  will  not  if  this  situation  is  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  we  pass  this  res- 
olution, they  never  will  be  removed. 

Mr.  KYROS.  And  if  we  fill  Cyprus  with 
American  weapons  and  arms,  they  never 
will. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  we  pa.ss  tlais  reso- 
lution, they  never  will  be  removed. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  g-en- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
ger  tleman  fully  recognizes  that  when  we 
have  two  negotiating  teams  and  they  are 
negotiating,  and  when  a  proposal  comes 
along  like  the  Rosenthal  amendment,  all 
it  does  is  irritate  the  situation.  It  is  just 
like  sticking  your  finger  in  the  negotia- 
tor's eye. 

I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  like  it.  This 
Rosenthal  amendment  is  certainly  not  by 
itself,  going  to  coerce  Turkey  into  un- 
necessarily capitulating.  It  is  likely  to 
hurt  our  negotiations,  by  iriitating  the 
Turkish  Government. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  reco?nize  there  ere 
problems  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  as  to 
just  how  to  vote  on  this  particuler  mat- 
ter. I  think  my  voting  record  perhaps 
retlects  that  of  some  of  the  others.  I 
supported  pie  Rosentlial  cutoff  amend- 
ment on  botii  occasions.  I  al.so  supported 
the  Man.sf!eld  proposal;  voting  to  post- 
pone the  3id  cutoff  mitil  the  15th  of  De- 
cember. And  on  yesterday  I  voted  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto  because  if 
the  veto  had  been  sustained  tliere  would 
be  no  cutofif  at  all.  But  I  believe  now  that 
the  committee  position  should  be 
affirmed. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg),  that  the  is- 
.sue,  as  that  the  gentleman  put  it  In 
quoting  Senator  Mansfield,  is  not  wheth- 
er we  are  goang  to  enforce  the  pi-ovlsions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  but 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  peace  on 
Cyprus  and,  even  more  importantly, 
whether  v.e  will  save  the  future  of  our 
NATO  alliance,  which  already  has  Greece 
out  of  it.  and  conceivably,  if  the  Turks 
are  unable  to  agree,  may  soon  have  put 
Turkey  out,  too. 

I  have  been  in  Turkey,  and  I  have 
seen  the  vital  Installations  we  have 
there.  Some  of  these  things  cannot  be 
discussed  in  public,  but  believe  me.  the 
elimination  of  Turkey  from  the  NATO 
alliance  would  be  a  very  deva.^tatlng  blow 
both  to  NATO  and  to  our  own  defense. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  :/ield? 

Mc.  STRATTON.  Not  until  I  finish  my 
statement. 

I  think  the  po-sition  of  the  committee 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise.  We 
have  a  Coastitution.  The  House  is  not 
supreme.  The  Congress  is  not  supreme. 


the  President  is  not  supreme.  Both 
branches  have  to  'compromise  and  we 
are  engaged  in  a  confrontation.  When 
one  gets  into  a  confrontation  one  has  to 
make  a  compromise.  We  camiot  get 
everything  we  want. 

As  I  say,  I  supported  the  Rosentlial 
amendment:  but  because  of  the  veto  we 
camiot  get  it,  so  we  have  to  compromise. 
The  .only  dissent  to  this  compromise  is 
tlie  sense  of  the  new  Rosenthal  ameiid- 
nient  that  none  of  the  equipment  that 
we  have  supphed  to  Turkey,  not  just  in 
the  present  pipeline,  but  which  we  may 
have  supplied  at  any  time,  can  be  sent 
to  Cyprus  during  this  period. 

That  is  a  very  plausible  addition,  ard 
it  has  been  argued,  because  of  its 
ptausibiUty,  very  eloquently.  But  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Members  that  there  are  two 
problems  in  this  new.  amendment,  ore 
of  tiiem  already  identified  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman).  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter we  just  cannot  tell  whether  any  U.S. 
material  is  being  shipped  to  Cyprus 
during  this  pei'iod.  Remember  this 
f^nien anient  includes  anything  we  have 
ever  sent  to  Turkey  such  as  a  canteen,  or 
.^ome  K-rations,  or  what-have-you.  Of 
course,  you  could  argue  tliis  thuig  in 
the  courts — although  I  do  not  imagiiie 
wo  would  go  in  the  courts — and  you 
could  argue  it  in  the  newspapers.  And 
the  deadline  would  have  expired  oefore 
you  could  decide  whether  sometliing 
really  bad  been  shipped  or  had  rot  been 
shipped.  This  amendment  is  a  state- 
ment that  is  designed  to  look  good,  but 
it  really  is  not  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  ,.  Mr.  Chairman, 
V  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

M.-.  STRATTON.  Not  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

Second,  the  question  of  whether  any- 
thing is  or  is  not  sent  to  Cyprus  during 
this  period  is  really  immaterial.  Tlie 
thing  v.e  really  want  to  stop  in  Cyprus 
is  any  furtlier  military  aggression.  And 
if  military  aggression  should  start  up 
again  on  Cyprus  before  the  10th  of 
Decemlfcr.  that  is  it.  They  would  have 
had  it.  T'he  Turks  would  thencelorth 
be  out  of  all  consideration,  and  we  would 
just  h'ive  to  face  up  to  the  future  with- 
out them.  If  the  Turks  are  interested  in 
getting  any  kind  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States  they  are  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  start  any  kind  of  militarj-  aggres- 
sion. So  wli8t  does  it  really  matter  if 
they  get  some  K  rations,  or  even  some 
ammunition  for  their  M-16'.s?  If  they 
do  not  start  any  new  aggression  we  still 
must  f;et  substantial  progress  in  getting 
those  Turkish  troops  off  of  Cyprus  before 
the  10th  of  December,  or  else  the  U.S. 
aid  funds  will  be  cut  off  anyv.ay. 

£o,  as  a  practical  matter,  our  aid  ship- 
ments are  not  going  to  lead  to  any  new 
agijiession  between  now  and  the  10th 
of  December.  And  if  real  progress  in 
withdrawing  Turkish  troops  from  Cyprus 
has  not  been  made  by  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber our  aid  will  he  cut  off  anyway. 

So  all  v,e  are  doing  by  supporting  the 
committee  is  simply  giving  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  some  needed 
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time  to  achieve  an  agreement  I  about 
Cyprus  without  throwing  in  the  f  ces  of 
the  Turkish  negotiators  that  oh  'lously 
is  going  to  annoy  them,  but  wh  ch,  as 
a  practical  matter,  will  be  com  iletely 
ineffective  in  advancing  our  basi  goals 
and  objectives  in  the  eastern  M  diter- 
ranean. 
1  Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^  11  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  i  entle- 
man  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  irst  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gen  eman 
ttom  New  York  particularly  for  1  is  in- 
terest in  NATO  and  in  the  posit  on  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Mediterranea  i,  and 
the  effect  on  it  if  we  lost  both  T  iirkey 
and  Greece,  particularly  Greece.  Bi  t  first 
let  me  discuss  a  moment  what  th  gen- 
tleman was  talking  about  in  resr  ;ct  to 
our  shipment  of  military  equi  iment 
around  the  world,  particularly  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Turkey,  where  the  la'  '  pro- 
vides that  they  cannot  be  used  f  >r  of- 
fensive purposes,  but  that  this  mi;  ht  be 
a  meaningless  proposition  because  i  .  can- 
not be  monitored.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  said  that  wi  can- 
not' really  tell  for  certain  whethei  any- 
thing goes  from  Turkey  to  Cypru  that 
might  have  been  part  of  what  we  have 
delivered  to  them,  between  now  ai  d  the 
10th  of  December,  in  any  v.-ay  th  it  we 
can  determine. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Ham  ishire 
(Mr.  Wyman)  has  already  mad  i  the 
point,  who  is  going  to  determine  thi   fact. 


We  have  no  triggering  mechanism 


n  the 


Rosenthal  amendment.  The  Pre  ident 
could  say  one  thing:  the  Turks  cou  d  say 
another.  Who  is  going  to  decide  The 
President  ultimately  would  have  to  ecide 
and  if  some  progress  is  being  made  n  the 
negotiations  the  President  would  prob- 
ably be  tempted  to  delay  any  sych 
determination. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  th  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of    ^ords. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  I  osen- 
thal  amendment  will  be  defeate  and 
that  we  will  proceed  as  rapidly  a  pos- 
sible to  pass  this  joint  resolution. 

If  we  pass  another  continuing  r  solu- 
tion that  the  President  would  find  i  eces- 
sary  to  veto,  we  will  have  to  come  back 
to  pass  another  continuing  resolut  on.  I 

to  do 
pass 


do  not  think  anybody  really  wants 
that;  I  know  I  do  not.  If  we  do  no 
this  joint  re.solution,  there  will  be  p  .yless 
paydays  for  Federal  employees;  i  nd  I 
do  not  think  any  Federal  employee 
that  prospect  with  any  great  amoi  nt  of 
pleasure.  So  we  are*  not  considering  a 
legislative  proposal  involving  only  the 
subjects  upon  which  we  have  been  sf  eak 
ing;  It  is  a  broader  subject;  and  it 
important  subject.  I  hope  that  w« 
understand  that  as  we  continue 
deliberations. 

What  we  aie  really  talking  about 
should  be  put  in  context.  It  seems 
many  of  the  speakers  have  assumec 
the  "black  hats"  are  all  from  Turke  and 
the  "white  hats"  are  all  from  Ore  ce.  I 
think  we  now  need  to  review  the  situ  itlon 


s  an 
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a  little  bit  and  understand  that  the  prob- 
lem on  Cyprus  occurred  when  the  Ma- 
karios  government  was  overthrown — it 
was  overthrown,  and  I  think  admit- 
tedly— by  the  help  of  the  Junta  which 
was  then  in  control  of  Greece. 
'  I  suppose  if  one  wanted  to  apply  the 
law  uniformly,  one  could  say  that  since 
Greek  equipment  furnished  by  us  was 
probably  involved,  having  been  furnished 
to  the  Cypriot  National  Guard,  we  should 
al.^o  cut  off  aid  to  Greece  under  the  law 
which  the  gentlemen  have  cited.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  really  expects 
that  that  should  be  done. 

I  also  would  imagine  that  during  the 
Six-Day  V*^ar  in  1967  Israel  used  some 
equipment  which  was  procured  under 
this  law,  and  a  strict  interpretation,  a 
strict  application,  of  that  law  would  re- 
quire that  aid  be  cut  from  Israel.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  wants  that  result  to 
hap}:en.  I  am  not  saying  that  three 
wrongs  make  a  right;  all  I  am  saying  is 
that,  if  we  are  to  apply  justice  even- 
handedly,  then  we  should  do  so  and 
not  pick  and  choose. 

Actually,  of  course,  we  really  talk 
about  two  thint<s.  One  is  the  survival  of 
NATO,  and  the  second  is  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  quiet  this  very 
dangerous  situation  involving  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Cyprus.  The  two  issues  are 
intertwined.  Without  the  southern  flank 
of  NATO  being  secured  as  it  is  now  se- 
cured by  the  adherence  of  Turkey  to 
the  Alliance  and,  hopefully,  Greece  also, 
then  we  find  ourselves  in  ^  very  tough 
situation  as  l%v  as  maintaining  the  6th 
Fleet  is  concerned.  We  do  not  need  to 
look  very  far  to  see  that  the  whole  littoral 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  used  to 
be  very  friendly  to  our  side,  is  no  longer 
anywhere  near  that  friendly.  The  Afri- 
can -hore  is  either  unfriendly  or  neutral. 
On  the  European  side,  we  have  people 
and  governments  which  are  mainly 
fritndlv  to  us.  but  which  are  somewhat 
precarious  insofar  as  the  degree  of  mili- 
tai->-  support  is  concerned.  The  really 
staunch  ally  we  have  is  Spain,  and,  of 
course,  as  long  as  the  present  Spanish 
Government  is  in  control,  we  will  have 
Spanish  friendship.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  favorable  situation  we  had 
after  World  War  II. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that,  should 
the  6th  Fleet  have  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Mediterranean,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  both  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
find  themselves  hard  pressed  to  resist 
the  blandishments  of  the  Communist 
powers  by  which  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. • 

It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do  to  play 
Russian  roulette  with  the  safety  "of  that 
part  of  the  world.  If  this  type  of  con- 
gressional action,  whereby  we  appear  to 
be  trymg  to  take  over  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  continues  then  I  am  very 
much  worried  about  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, not  only  in  this  part  of  the  world 
but  also  in  others. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  legislative 
body  which  tries  to  conduct  foreign  af- 
lairs  directly.  In  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tems the  people  who  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs are  members  of  those  sy.stems,  but 


they  do  not  do  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Parliament.  We  should  not  conduct  for- 
eign relations  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  4t  in  the  other  body. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  realize  we  have  a  great  Secretary 
of  State  who  has  asked  only  until  De- 
cember 10  to  negotiate  this  matter. 

I  say  to  my  friends  who  are  sponsors 
of  this  amendment,  they  have  really 
won.  They  have  won  the  battle.  Now 
why  do  they  not  just  pat  themselves  on 
the  back  and  say,  "We  are  way  ahead, 
we  have  won."  Because  if  the  negotia- 
tions do  not  come  to  fruition  by  Decem- 
ber 10,  then  the  language  of  the  Rosen-  • 
thai  amendment  applies  and  further  aid 
to  Turkey  is  cut  off.  I  ask  that  this  lee- 
way be  given  Secretary  Kissinger. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.   .   •« 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  rather 
quickly  bring  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  and  this  resolution  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  regret  that  more  Members  are 
not  on  the  floor  but  we  do  have  a  num- 
ber of  Members  here.  I  would  appreciate 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Members  be- 
cause I  have  something  to  say  that  I 
think  is  of  interest  and  of  considerable 
importance. 

We  must  have  a  further  continuing 
resolution.  That  is  urgent.  It  is  embar- 
rassing that  for  16  days  a  large  portion 
of  the  Government  has  been  without 
authority  to  incur  obligation,  and  if  this 
Congress  is  to  maintain  proper  respect- 
abihty  it  must  do  something  about  this 
situation.  So  we  must  have  a  continuing 
resolution. 

The  Congress  passed  a  further  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  it  was  vetoed.  We 
are  now  confronted  with  an  amendment 
that  is  vmworthy  of  support,  if  I  may  say 
so.  Let  me  read  it  to  the  Members: 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  become  eflfectlve  on  December  10,  1974; 
except  that  such  provisions  shall  become  ef- 
fective before  December  10,  1974,  whenever 
any — 

And  this  is  what  I  want  tfie  Members  to 
know — 

such  defense  articles  or  services,  or  other 
military  equipment  or  supplies  made  avail- 
able at  any  time  to  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key, which  are  not  in  Cyprus  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  are  transported 
to  Cyprus." 

In  other  words,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
one  of  my  colleagues,  if  Turkey  sends 
one  canteen  or  one  item  of  any  kind 
that  could  be  construed  to  be  of  a  mili- 
tary nature  from  Turkey  to  Cyprus 
which  belongs  to  the  Turks  at  this'Wme 
and  which  was  originally  provided  by  » 
the  United  States  then  this  triggers  a  ^ 
cutoff. 

Some  Members  have  said  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  resupply  of  the  40,000 
Turks  on  C>'prus.  Now  we  know  that  v;ittt 
the  40,000  Turkish  troops  on  Cjrprus  th:;y 
are  inevitably  going  to  have  to  resupply 
those  men  with  something.  We  might  just 
as  well  abandon  all  military  assistance 
to  Turkey  now  if  this  amendment  be- 
comes the  law.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make.  It  says  there  "made 
available  at  any  time"  which  means 
some  chocolate  bars  they  got  maybe  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  means  any  item.  It 
is  any  one  item.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
a  large  resupply  operation.  That  seems  to 
me  to  nail  it  for  what  it  is,  an  impractical 
and  capricious  amendment  from  the 
standpoint  of  wise  legislative  process. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  says, 
the  supporters  of  this  amendment  have 
V  already  won  a  substantial  battle.  Let  me 
explain  why.  What  was  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  when  we  had  this  continuing 
resolution  before  us  originally  on  Sep- 
tember 24? 

Did  the  gentleman  from  New  York  at 
that  time  refer  to  any  shipments  from 
Turkey  to  Cyprus?  Not  at  all.  The  gentle- 
man's language  did  not  relate  to  such 
shipments  until  after  tlie  veto  and  after 
he  had  achieved  success  with  his  Sep- 
tember 24  amendment.  Now  he  wants  to 
go  a  httle  farther^ 

Let  me  read  what  he  offered  on  the 
original  continuing  resolution  and  what 
many  voted  for.  Here  is  what  the  gentle- 
man said  then.  He  did  not  mention  any- 
thing about  what  is  in  the  amendment 
today.  This  was  apparently  an  after- 
thought following  the  veto.  It  says: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  made  available 
shall  be  obligated  or  e.xpended  for  military 
assistance  ...  to  the  government  of  Turkey 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  substantial  progress  toward  agreement 
has  been  made  regarding  military  forces  in 
Cyprus. 

So  that  language,  except  a  little 
stronger.  Is  in  the  present  continuing 
resolution.  So  he  has  won  this  battle.  He 
has  done  more  than  win  his  battle.  He 
"has  a  stronger  proviso  than  he  had  in 
the  original  continuing  resolution.  He 
has  won  his  battle,  except  that  the  Mans- 
field proviso  says  it  can  be  suspended 
until  December  10.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  for  consideration;  so  the  situation 
here  simply  is  that  it  is  impractical  to 
accept  the  basic  Rosenthal  amendment 
and  add  on  to  that  this  additional 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  ii;  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Membei-s  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  one-third  of  a  minute  each,  or  20 
seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Stratton  » . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
object. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  on  all  of  them. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
be  required  to  renew  his  objection  if  there 
are  any  further  requests.         1 
Objection  is  heard  to  the  first  request. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentlemajifrom  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes).  &m 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiT»e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
luctantly object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski); 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ChaffJaair,  I  am 
awfully  tired  and  would  like  to  get  home. 
The   CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbane.s. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
14th  of  August  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key broke  off  the  peace  talks  being  con- 
ducted in  Geneva  and  committed  clear 
aggression  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  I  do 
not  believe  any  American  military  sup- 
pUes  ought  now  to  go  from  Turkey  to 
Cyprus  in  order  to  make  possible  any 
further  outrages. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Rosentlial  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Frelinchuysen)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Ls  time  to  vote  on  the  matter,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the?  gentleman/'from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberlinc) . 

Mr.  SEIBERLIN)^.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
talk  about  Turke/  abandoning  NATO  is 
just  that — talk/  Can  anyone  imagine 
Turkey  ever  ealng  over  to  the  other  side 
and  making^cause  with  its  traditional 
and  hereditary  enemy,  Russia?  Non- 
sense! Turkey  is  not  in  NATO  because 
they  like  it  or  like  us  but  because  it  is  in 
their  own  national  interest.  And  it  will 
continue  to  be  in  their  interest  because 
the  alternative  would  be  disastrous,  not 
put  for  us,  but  for  Turkey.  Yet  to  listen 
to  the  opponents  of  this  amendment,  one 
would  think  Turkey  joined  NATO  solely 
as  a  favor  to  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John L.  Burton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
CIA,  for  whom  we  all  have  a  great  dear) 
of  respect,  I  am  sure,  will  monitor  thgj 
shipments.  For  those  Members  who  did 
not  hear  Walter  Harvey,  there  are  2,000 
Cypriot  vu-gins  hiding  in  the  mountains 
from  the  Turks.  I  would  urge  an  "aye" 
vote  on  tlie  am^dment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Passman)  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairnvan,  tjie 
voters  back  home  are  calling.  I^t  us  get 


through  in  a  few  minutes  and  go  find  out 
what  they   wsmt. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Kyros). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  yield  my  time  to  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  who  made  the  most  compel- 
Ung  arguments  for  the  Rosenthal 
amendment,  arguments  which  I  think 
will  bear  weight  in  just  a  few  moments — 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
P'ord)  . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Rosenthal  amendment. 
As  one  who  vigorously  supported  the 
Rosenthal-du  Pont  amendment  to  cut 
off  all  economic  and  mihtarj'  aid  to 
Turkey,  I  viewed  with  great  disappoint- 
ment the  failure  of  this  body  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Today  we  are  again  faced  with  a  criti- 
cal choice  on  this  issue.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  deleted  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment  from  the  bill  and  has 
substituted  a  provision  postponing  the 
cutoff  until  December  10.  This  com- 
promise is  unacceptable  because  it  flatly 
states  that  the  laws  which  Turkey  has 
violated  by  misusing  American  equip- 
ment to  invade  and  occupy  one  third  of 
Cyprus  shall  not  apply  until  December 
10,  1974.  ■» 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  offer  to- 
day to  the  continuing  resolution  which: 
First,  limits  the  delay  in  applying  the 
law  to  Turkey  until  November  30  1974; 
and 

Second,  requires  that  no  U.S.  militarv 
equipment  given  to  Turkey  at  any  time 
can  be  shipped  to  Cyprus  after  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  becomes  law.  A  vio- 
lation of  tills  provision  by  Turkey  would 
cause  an  immediate  cucoff  of  all  military 
aid  to  that  country. 

This  substitute  amendment  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  mept  the  overwhelm- 
ing House  and  Senate  positions — 291  to 
69,  62  to  16,  respectively — that  aid  to  an 
aggressor  country  renders  that  country 
ineUgible  for  further  aid  while  also  giv- 
ing the  President  45  additional  days  of 
flexibihty  whi-h  he  has  sought. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the 
United  States  to  exercise  stiff  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  cease 
its  aggression  on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
It  is  outrageous  that  Amsrican  taxpayers 
should  be  supplying  arms  to  Turkey  that 
are  used  in  attacks  upon  a  friendly  coun- 
try in  violation  of  NATO  commitments, 
and  the  clear  restrictions  contained  in 
our  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  (Mr. 
Bell'. 

Mr;  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  we 
should  all  bear  In  mind  that  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  defi- 
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nitely  is  to  get  40,000  Turkish  tr  K)ps  off 
Cyprus,  and  I  do  not  know  of  ar  y  other 
way  except  through  negotiatic  i 
Secretary  of  State  is  negotiating 
not  tie  his  hands. 

Tlie   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiapa  (Mr 
Dennis*  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman 
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oi^Dosiiion  to  the  Rosenthal  amei  dment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  long,  loud,  ind  oc- 
casionally disorderly  debate  this  after- 
noon has,  in  my  judgment,  illustr^  ted  the 
utter  futility  of  attempting  to  ( onduct 
.serious  foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  as  a  sort  of  appendage  1 1  a  bill 
dealing  with  miscellaneous  app  "opria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  good  Greek 
American  friends,  as  I  have  Jewish 
iiiend.';,  Italian-American  friend;,  and 
many  others.  They  are  all  good  Vmeri- 
cans.  just  as  I  am.  None  of  thei  i  have 
told  me  that  they  want  a  pro-Gre  'k  pol- 
i'.y.  a  pro-Israel  policy,  or  a  pro-ar  ything 
policy — other  than  pro-America  a  and 
pio-peace — and  I  do  not  think  my  of 
them  are  going  to.  They  and  I  agr  le  that 
the  question  here  is,  what  is  bet  er  for 
America?  What  is  better  for  world 
peace? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  w(  ought 
to  reconsider  the  whole  subject  ^  if  for- 
eign arms  aid  and  foreign  arms  ales — 
but  we  can  hardly  do  that  here  today. 
Whcii  Israel  raids  the  neutral  c  )untry 
of  Lebanon  is  that  aggression  and  a  vio- 
litiou  of  the  foreign  assistance  an  I  mili- 
tary sales  acts,  or  is  it  self  defenst  ?  Pre- 
sumably Turkey  would  claim  that  tacti- 
cal aggression  in  Cyprus  is  defen  ive  in 
behalf  of  the  Turkish  minority  on  ;he  Is- 
lixnd;  but  as  long  a.s  we  sell  or  giv(  away 
arms  we  will  have,  from  time  to  time, 
the:<e  embarrassing  disputes  betwe  jn  our 
al'ies 

Today  the  President  and  the  Sec  retary 
of  State  requests  us,  by  means  of  in  act 
of  Congress,  to  suspend,  for  a  shor  time, 
certain  other  provisions  of  law  s  i  that 
they  may.  as  they  believe,  better  r  egoti- 
ate  a  peace  between  these  two  ve;  y  im- 
portant allies  and  friends  of  ours,  1  urkey 
and  Greece. 

Wilder  our  Constitution  such  qu€  stions 
of  foreign  policy  veiy  properly  prii  larily 
belong  to  and  rest  with  the  Secreta:  y  and 
the  President.  Yet,  because  of  partisan 
and  political  considerations,  we  sel  aside 
our  own  constitutional  plan,  and  leclde 
that  435  Members  of  this  House,  n  ost  of 
whom  are  absent  from  the  debat  ?,  are 
better  able  to  decide  and  to  dete  rmine 
these  vital  questions  of  war,  peac  !.  and 
foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  and  irrespc  nsible 
rerfcrmance,  and,  as  far  as  I  an  con- 
cerned. I  will  have  none  of  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco  snipes 
the    gentleman    from    Nebraska     iMr. 

MARTIN)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  (  hair- 
man,  I  oppose  the  Rosenthal  ai  lend- 
ment.  Four  hundred  thirty-five  Me  nbers 
of  the  House  cannot  conduct  f  ireign 
policy.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco  rnizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  I  ucE) . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cha:  :man, 


I  noticed  with  interest  the  $85  million  In 
this  bill  for  fertilizer  for  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  own 
farmers  in  this  country  before  we  look 
after  the  other  nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch  ) . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  rule.  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross  asked  the  question 
of  where  Members  were  in  1967  during 
the  Israeli-Arab  war  and  why  they  did 
not  offer  the  Rosenthal  amendment  then 
tomcat  off  arms  to  Israel  because  of  what 
he  alleges  was  Israeli  aggression.  I  sat 
here,  as  I  know  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers (jid,  wanting  to  respond.  I  remained 
silent,  however,  just  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues did  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
dialog  on  this  subject  would  simply  con- 
fuse the  question  at  hand — indeed  ex- 
actly what  some  of  those  who  oppo.se  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  wanted  to  hap- 
pen. We  decided  that  to  rise  to  debate 
a  collateral  issue  would  be  destructive 
to  our  goal  of  preventing  Turkey  from 
using  American  arms  in  its  aggression 
agr  inst  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  brutal  misapplica- 
tion of  history  to  try  to  draw  any  com- 
parison between  the  aggression  of  Turk- 
ish forces  in  Cyprus' with  Israel's  self- 
defense  against  the  Arabs  in  1967.  In 
1967  Israel  was  responding  to  Arab  ag- 
gression directly  on  her  borders,  includ- 
ing an  Egj'ptian  blockade  of  Israel's  life- 
line through  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  Surely 
in  1974  Cyprus  was  not  on  the  verge  of 
invading  Turkey  and  Cyprus,  was  not 
blockading  Turkish  ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  held  my  tongue 
when  our  colleague  from  Iowa  spoke,  I 
am  not  sure  that  such  policy  questions 
surrounding  Israel,  when  raised,  should 
go  undebated.  Mr.  Gross  v.as  not  Uie 
only  Member  who  raised  the  question  of 
Israel's  security  interests  with  me  today. 
Anotlaer  Member  on  the  Republican  side 
came  up  to  me  before  the  debate  and 
said: 

Mr.  Koch,  wliy  do  you  support  ihe  Rosen- 
thal amendment,  when  H  we  alienate 
Turkey  and  lose  our  bases  there  we  will  'oe 
damaging  the   defense   of  IsVael? 

And  he  went  on  to  say: 
I   have   always   supported   Israel   and   will 
continue   to  do  so. 

On  reflection,  however.  I  think  that 
this  potential  problem  is  far  smaller 
than  that  which  will  evolve  if  we  allow 
Turki.<h  aggression  against  Cyprus  to  go 
on  with  American  arms.  For  that  indeed 
will  diminish  support  for  American  aid 
for  Israel,  not  only  by  those  who  are 
antithetical  to  Israel,  but  also  by  tho^^e 
who  eventually  may  throw  up  their 
hands,  saying  they  no  longer  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  worthiness  of  the 
recipients  of  American  aid,  and  want 
simply  to  end  all  aid. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  12  Memb^_ 
of  the  House  who  are  Jewish.  Support 
of  Israel  by  this  body  surely  is  not 
predicated  on  tl;plr  votes.  The  United 
States  has  6  million  Jews,  about  3  per- 
cent of  its  population.  The  overwhelming 
support  that  the  U.S.  public  has  given  to 
Israel  since  its  birth  in  1948  surely  is  not 
predicated  on  the  desires  of  its  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

I  will  support  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  government  in  Cyprus  and 
that  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  — 
and  oppose  the  aggression  of  Turkey  be- 
cause I  know  I  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  do  so.  I  also  know  that  despite  the 
suggestions  by  some  In  the  House  to  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  will  not  flag 
in  its  support  of  Israel  because  it  is  In 
our  national  Interest  to  continue  that 
support  as  well  as  a  moral  imperative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  knowing  that  I 
am  doing  what  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  an  obligation  to  do,  casting 
a  vote  of  conscience. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green  >. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  understand  how  in  a 
highly  charged  partisan  political  atmos- 
phere, 21  days  before  a  partisan  ejection, 
that  we  can  expect  535  disparate  voices 
in  Congress  to  decide  foreign  pohcy  ques- 
tioas  that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  now  that  will  contribute  to 
peace  as  better  understanding  between 
long-time  adversaries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzuci  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 

the  Rosenthal  amendment.  I  think  it  is 

'time  that  we  show  that  our  arms  will  not 

be  used  for  murdering  innocent  people. 

They  have  been.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  i» 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize.'? 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 

HOLTZMAN). 

Ms.  HOLTZM.'\N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  and  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  say  no  to  further  illegal 
actions  on  the  part  of  this  Goverrunent 
by  pei-mitting  Turkey  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican arms  in  Cj'prus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
months  ago  National  Guard  officei-s  from 
Greece  instigated  a  revolution  in  Cyprus. 
President  Makarios  was  forced  to  flee 
for  Ills  life. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
island  of  Cypi-us  is  Greek  and  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  is  Turk.  When  Ma- 
karios was  overthrown,  Turkey  naturally 
was  alai-med  and  in  order  to  protect  its 
Turkish  Cypriots,  invadetl  and  now  con- 
trols one-third  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
ai-ms  both  Greece  and  Tihiey.  Turkey 
has  the  military  power  to  win  easily  in 
Cyprus  and,  more  than  likely,  in  a  war 
with  Greece.  If  we  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey 
precipitously,  Turkey  could  still  accom- 
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plish  both  purposes,  control  of  Cyprus 
and  control  of  Greece.  In  such  an  in- 
stance, the  United  States  would  have 
lost  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Cypriots,  and  the  Turks. 

The  position  m  the  Mediterranean  of 
the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  would  be  untenable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  wise  to  me 
that  we  permit  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
the  President  to  continue  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Cyprus,  rather  than  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict which  would  make  the  Mediter- 
ranean untenable  for  our  fleet. 

Without  our  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  little  country  of  Israel  would 
be  beleaguered.  For  27  years  we  have 
guaranteed  its  independence.  Loss  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  U.S.  forces  means  the 
loss  of  U.S.  support  to  Israel.  I  would 
ask  those  who  support  cutting  off  aid  to 
Turkey  before  December  10 — to  recon- 
sider their  positions. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  support  the 
resolution  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee unamended. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemarj.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  1  intend  to  vote 
aye  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleiAan  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  resolution  ap- 
proved without  amendment,  approved  by 
the  other  body,  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  original  Rosenthal  amendment 
was  attached  to  the^  con^^inuing  resolu- 
tion when  it  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  The  essence  of  that  language 
is  included  in  the  pending  resolution.  So 
that  objective  has  been  achieved. 

I  think  that  we  are  agreed  that  the 
effective  date  can  be  postponed  until  De- 
cember 10. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
present  new  Rosenthal  amendment  and 
I  urge  a  vote  for  the  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  194,  noes  144, 
not  voting  96,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No. 
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AYES— 194 

Abzug 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bafalls 

Adams 

Annunzio 

Barrett 

Addabbo 

Armstrong 

Bauman 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Bergland 

Calif. 

Badillo 

Biaggl 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brotzman 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 
eray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grover 


Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

Baker 

Beard 

Bell 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bowen 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Crown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlckltison 

Downing 

Dulski 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Froehlich 


Gude 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

l^eggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchen,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y . 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'NeUl 

Parris 

NOES— 144 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
Latta 
Lett 
McClory 
McCloEkey 
McEwen 
McFall 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 

atbias,  Calif, 
this,  Ga. 

ichel 
Mil  ford 
Minshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
MizeU 

Montgomery 
Murtha 


Patten 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Price,  m. 
Prltchard 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rinaido 
Rod!  no 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rimnels 
St  Germain 
Sandman 
S«rasln 
sarbanes 
Satterneld 
Seiberllng 
,  Shipley 
Smith,  Iowa 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
TO  well,  Nev. 
Ttaxler 
Treen 

Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Waldle 
Wbalen 
Widnall 
WrlEht 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 


Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

A'hite 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams 


Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 


Yotmg,  Fla. 
Y'oung,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex.  . 
zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 96 


Ma: 
~tMa 


Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thornton 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aspln 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey.  N.Y". 
Carney,  Ohio 
Clancy 
Collms,  Tex. 
Conaoie 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Den  holm 
Dorn 

Edwards.  Ala. 
E\-ans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Flood 
Fulton 


CJoldwater 
GrasEO 
Griffiths 
Hammer- 

scbmidt 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Karsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Kolifleld 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Johnson,  Colo. 
King 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
McCoIlister 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Mayne 
Mel  Cher 
Mills 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moss 
OHara 


Owens 

Patman 

Podell 

Reid 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

RouEselot 

Roy 

Rupp« 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Th9«£ 

Tierilfin 

Udall 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

Zion 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     CAMP 

Mr.  CAlvIP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offgr  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Camp:  Strike 
cut  section  5  and  renumber  the  sections. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  5  minutes,  I  will  just  call  to  the 
Members'  attention  that  this  amend- 
ment strikes  section  5  on  line  1  of  page 
3  through  line  7,  which  is  the  $85  million 
for  fertilizer  to  Vietnam. 

I  just  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
my  farmers  in  Oklahoma  are  just  as  im- 
portant to  me  as  their  Turks  and  their 
Greeks  in  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague  in  the  House  and  tell  him 
I  am  in  strong  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  why,  when  this 
Nation  is  asked  to  produce  to  feed  the 
world,  we  should  send  fertilizer  overseas 
where  they  could  not  use  it  to  their  best 
advantage  ahd  we  in  this  country  could. 
We  are  more  than  happy  to  send  them 
the  food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  my  col- 
league for  his  amendment  and  ask  the 
House  to  vote  in  strong  support  of  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  tharik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does  not 
achieve  the  objectives  which  he  seeks  but 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  it  and  try  to 
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work  out  a  way  to  achieve  the  rei  ults  he 
hitended  in  the  House-Senate  :onfer- 
ence.  However,  it  is  impossible  at  the 
moment  to  tell  what  the  results  would 
be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  [  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendm  ?nt  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ok  ahoma 
and  all  amendments  thereto  cl(  se  im- 
mediately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlems  n  from 
Texas  has  offered  a  motion  to  cu  off  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  £  nd  sdl 
amendments  thereto  immediately  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  motion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  :  with- 
draw the  motion  and  I  ask  una  nimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  imend- 
ment  and  all  amendments  there  o  close 
in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemj  n  from 
Texas  has  asked  unanimous  conse  nt  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  md  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  r  linutes. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  [  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  imend- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlemai  i  from 
Oklahoma  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questio  i  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  ger  tleman 
from  Texas  that  all  debate  »n  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  ger  tleman 
from  Oklahoma  and  all  amer  iments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;  a  id  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  a  ^es  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairmai  ,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,     v 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentue  y  (Mr. 
Carter >. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trong- 
ly  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklafioma. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  n  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missoij  i  (Mr. 
Randall ) . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  objec  ives  of 
the  amendment  of  tlie  gentlema  i  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Campi  .  | 

All  of  us  who  represent  the  i  uriu  areas 
know  the  desperate  plight  of  our  mrmers 
due  to  the  shortage  of  fertilizer.  It  is  well 
and  good  to  devote  a  lot  of  rhemrlc  on 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  oui  hard- 
pressed  farmers,  but  the  time  ti  prove 
our  good  intentions  is,  in  the  wjprds  of 
the  gaming  table,  when  the  chfps  are 
down.  ^,,-'' 

All  the  talkin  the  world  is  meaningless 
unless  when'  the  time  comes  for  action 
something  happens.  T.  .at  is  where!  we  are 
at  this  moment.  The  question  m|y  very 
properly  be  asked,  why  or  how  islfit  that 
such  a  precious  commodity  as  fertilizer 
is  allowed  to  leave  the  shores  of  ihis 
countrj'?  The  answer  is  that  while  the 
Congress  has  expressed  its  good  inten- 
tions, through  various  export  control  en- 
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actments,  such  are  not  effective  against 
a  foreign  aid  program  which  Is  a  case 
not  of  a  private  corporation  making  the 
export  but  a  government  agency  doing 
the  exporting  that  is  simply  not  subject 
to  the  export  control  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in  the  spirit  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  but  I  must  say  that  under  the 
parliamentary  situation  it  would  be 
better  to  pass  a  substitute  because  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1163,  section  113 
is  in  itself  a  limitation.  The  amount  of 
$120  million  was  provided  for  fertilizer 
to  South  Vietnam,"  and  limited  by  the  res- 
olution to  $85  million.  There  should  and 
must  be  a  substitute  that  would  put  some 
nominal  sum  which  would  then  under 
parliamentary  acceptability  accomplish 
the  objective  to  eliminate  fertilizer  ex- 
ports to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fertilizer  leaves  the 
shores  of  this  country  under  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  which  Is  not  subject 
to  other  export  control  limitations.  The 
way  to  stop  fertilizer  going  out  of  this 
country  under  a  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  for  the  Congress  to  vote  this 
limitation,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Shipley  • .  * 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  I  think  this  amendment  on  the  sur- 
face is  doing  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  wanted  to 
do.  As  I  understand,  because  there  is  not 
a  limitation  put  on  the  dollar  value,  it 
wfll  go  back  to  $126  million. 

I  think  this  should  be  explained  by 
someone  here  who  has  the  facts,  because 
I  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment  if  it  is 
going  to  stop  the  shipment  to  South 
Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  want  to  turn 
around  and  vote  for  this  amendment 
thinking  it  is  going  to  stop  it  when,  in 
fact,  it  may  escalate  it  to  $126  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  MizELLi . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
the  same  dilemma  that  a  number  of 
others  are.  It  is  my  understanding  that  if 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  will  revert  to  the 
original  $120  million  level  for  purchase 
of  fertilizer  for  South  Vietnam.  If  we 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  wUl  we  not 
provide  more  fertilizer  for  the  American 
farmer  who  so  desperately  needs  it  as  he 
attempts  to  produce  more  crops  for 
America?  If  the  chairman  could  indicate 
whether  or  not  I  am  correct,  it  would  be 
helpful. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon  > . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
shed  some  light  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  language  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  objects  was  not  In 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  It  was 
added  in  the  Senate.  Many  of  us  object 
to  trying  to  write  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  a 
continuing  resolution  but  we  are  now 
coulronted  with  a  reality. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  if  the  pending 
ar.iendmcnt  were  enacted  in  its  present 


form  It  would  not  restrict  exports  of 
fertilizer  to  South  Vietnam.  The  House 
must  not  be  misled  as  to  the  situation. 
I  regret  the  legislative  tangle  which  has 
arisen  and  shall  be  glad  to  help  improve 
the  situation  and  seek  to  meet  the 
fertilizer  needs  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Gross*. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
advise  the  House  that  in  the  foreign 
handout  bill  that  will  come  to  the  House 
floor  after  the  recess  there  is  some  $50 
million  to  $75  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
for  India. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ROUSH  > . 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  doubt  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  to  what  this  amendment  will  do;  how- 
ever, I  take  the  point  of  view  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  limitation  because  of  the 
language  in  this  particular  section  which 
says  that  the  $85  million  may  be  obli- 
gated to  procure  fertilizer  for  and  pro- 
vide fertilizer  to  South  Vietnam.  Know- 
ing the  administration  and  knowing  the 
attitude  of  those  who  operate  this  pro- 
gram, I  think  they  will  take  that  as  an 
expression  of  this  Congress  that  we 
should  obligate  that  much  money  for 
fertilizer  for  South  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LUJAN). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  half  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Certainly  I  am  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  should  be  limited  to  at 
least  $1,000,  so  that  it  will  not  give  an 
open -end  to  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
full  $85  million  sometime  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser  > . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  remove  any  limitation 
on  the  shipment  of  fertilizer  to  South 
Vietnam.  This  amendment,  as  I  read  it, 
explicitly  is  aimed  at  limiting  shipments 
of  fertilizer  to  South  Vietnam  to  $85  mil- 
lion. If  we  strike  this  language,  we  have 
stioick  any  limitation  and  under  the  reg- 
ular Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  adminis- 
tration can  ship  as  much  fertilizer  to 
South  Vietnam  as  they  choose;  so  I  am 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers  >. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
scribe totally  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Oldahoma  is  attempting  to  do  here. 
However.  I  think  we  will  accomplish  the 
opposite  by  adopting  his  amendment  as 
offered  becaifte  it  would  remove  any 
limitation  whatsoever.  Therefore.  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  this  amendment,  and  ask 
others  to  oppose  it  on  the  same  basis. 
Then  we  can  apply  a  meaningful  low 
limitation  In  lieu  of  the  $85  million  of- 
fered in  Uie  resolution.  I  understai'»d  the 
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gentleman  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Lu- 
JAN)  will  offer  such  an  amendment  and 
I  intend  to  support  it.  In  these  times  of 
shortages  in  this  country,  it  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  me  that  we  would  even  consider 
exporting  through  foreign  aid  so  neces- 
sary a  commodity  as  fertilizer.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  the  abortive  grain 
deals  of  the  last  several  years? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wym.ank 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  raised  the 
question  of  opposition  to  the  amendment 
In  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate provision  was  unwise,  and  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  We  are 
both  short  of  fertilizer  and  subject  to 
high  prices  for  this  essential  commodity 
right  here  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mathis  ) . 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  which  I 
would  have  offered  at  this  point  which 
would  have  reduced  the  $85  million 
authorization  down  to  $1  million.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  LujAN)  has  a  similar  amend- 
ment. I  urge  support  of  his  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  I  totally  support  the  concept 
of  what  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  is  attempting  to 
do  but  I  will  support  the  substitute  for 
either  $2.50  or  $1,000  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  limitation  on  this  so  that  it  just 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  .  t 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  should  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment. 
It  removes  the  limit  completely.  If  we 
pass  this  amendment,  it  says  that  ship- 
ments should  go  back  to  the  last  y^r's 
level  which  was  much  higher. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  effect  of  these  amendments  is 
to  prevent  exportation  of  American  fer- 
tilizer. In  the  past  I  have  opposed  such 
restrictions.  As  a  practical  matter,  how- 
ever, the  President  has  now  put  export 
restrictions  on  grain  and  soybean  pro- 
ducers. As  long  as  this  situation  pre- 
vails, or  the  threat  thereof,  I  intend  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  export  of  fertilizer 
produced  in  this  coimtry.  The  Lujan 
amendment  therefore,  should  be  adopted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  section  the  gen- 
tleman is  proposing  to  eliminate  is  a  re- 
straining amendment.  The  original  budg- 
et request  for  fertilizer  for  South  Viet- 
nam was  $120  million  and  this  was  re- 
duced to  $85  million  in  the  continuing 
resolution. 
-  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Oklahoma  would  remove  this  ceiling  of 
$85  miUion.  I  hope  all  amendments  are 
voted  down  on  this  continuing  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

I  ask  the  gentleman.  Where  does  the 
fertilizer  actually  come  from?  I  know 
the  money  comes  from  the  appropriation, 
but  where  does  the  fertilizer  come  from? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Most  of  it  would  come 
from  this  country  but  some  would  come 
from  offshore  procurement.  Usually  the 
orders  are  placed  in  the  United  States 
when  demand  is  lowest  and  now  during 
peak  demand  periods. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  will  support  the  good 
intent  of  this  amendment,  which  is  to 
deny  that  fertilizer  go  anywhere.  Legally, 
there  may  be  some  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr. 
Obey) . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  re- 
jection of  this  amendment. 

If  we  want  to  send  more  fertilizer  to 
South  Vietnam,  you  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  want  to  send  less,  we  should  vote 
against  it. 

The^HAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tfie  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Latta ) . 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  even  though  it  is  imperfect. 
I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
further  aware  a  perfecting  amendment 
will  be  offered  of  a  limitation  of  not  more 
than  a  dollar  of  fertilizer  going  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  farmers  in  this  country  are 
now  paying  threefold  what  they  did  last 
year  for  fertilizer  and  they  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  getting  it  at  that  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier)  . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
no  one  here  is  laboring  under  the  illusion 
that  this  fertilizer  will  necessarily  be  pro- 
cured in  the  United  States.  In  its  present 
form,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  it 
will  accomplish  the  well-intended  pur- 
pose of  the  author. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Lujan). 

PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  LUJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offvjr  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
LtjjAN:  Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  $85  mUllon 
and  Insert  $1,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Lujan). 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp). 

parliamentary  rNQUlBT 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
construe  this  perfecting  amendment  to 
be  a  substitute?  Otherwise,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  may  be  exactly  as 
stated  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  substitute  is  not 
in  order  for  a  motion  to  strike.  A  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  section  is  in  order 
and  the  chair  so  ruled  it  in  order,  and  a 
perfecting  amendment  was  offered  and 
agreed  to.  The  question  now  is  on  the 
motion  to  strike  the  section,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Camp ) . 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir5'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman, ^f  a  Member 
wants  to  have  the  Lujan  amendment  in 
place  when  we  finish,  he  would  vote  "no" 
on  the  Camp  amendment  at  this  time ;  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Camp)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  Page  3. 
line  12,  after  the  word  "Turkey"  Insert  "and 
Greece,"  and  on  page  3,  line  14,  strike  the 
words  "Government  of  Turkey  Is,"  and  insert 
the  words  "Governments  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  are". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are 
going  to  deal  even-handedly  with  foreign 
coimtries,  this  Is  the  time  to  start. 

We  have  heard  much  this  afternoon 
about  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  the  provision  in  that 
statute  which  provides,  in  part,  that  no 
shipments  of  U.S.  military  supplies  shall 
be  made  to  c  nation  which  engages  in 
aggression. 

What  happened  in  1967?  To  that  ques- 
tion, there  Is  a  strange  silence  here  to- 
day, as  there  has  been  in  previous  debate 
on  this  subject.  When  Israel  launched  its 
war  of  aggression  against  the  Arab  world 
in  1967,  why  was  the  law  not  invoked? 
Israel  still  holds  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  Arab  territory. 

Again  when  the  Arabs  launched  a  war 
last  year  against  Israel,  the  law  was  not 
invoked.  Why  single  out  Turkey  now  for 
special  treatment?  What  is  going  on 
here? 

It  may  be  said  that  no  U.S.  military 
equipment  is  presently  going  to /Cyprus 
from  Greece.  But  Greece  could  start  the 
supply  of  arms  to  the  Cypriots  tonight 
if.it  has  not  already  dohe  so. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  suppUer 
of  arms  to  Greece  what  do  you  suppose 
those  600  Greek  officers  used  when  they 
were  sentfto  the  island  of  Cyprus?  Were 
they  bare-handed  and  expecting  to  fight 
the  Turks  without  weapons? 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  even-handedly 
and  decently  around  the  world,  let  us  put 
them  all,  where  they  are  warring  against 
each  other,  in  the  same  position.  I  urge 
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the  Members  here  this  afternoon,  if  they 
are  going  to  adopt  this  resolution,  to  put 
Greece  under  the  same  restraints  with 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  carry  no  torch  for 
either  Turkey  or  Greece.  I  do  recall  It 
was  only  a  few  montiis  ago  that  many 
of  those  who  now  single  out  Turkey  were 
highly  vocal  and  bitter  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  the  military  dictator^liip  in 
Greece.  What  has  happened  to  those 
voices? 

This  whole  mess  is  but  one  more  exam- 
ple of  what  happens  when  the  United 
States  and  its  leaders  attempt  to  police 
and  finance  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
one  more  demonstration  that  the  spend- 
ing of  some  $260  billion  of  our  taxf>ayers' 
money  on  so-called  foreign  aid  has  got- 
ten us  nothing  but  trouble. 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  provided  in  tiiis  continuing  res- 
olution aiad  for  that  reason  I  will  vote 
against  it.  However,  I  do  urge  that  out 
of  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  decency  you 
vote  for  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  immedi- 
ately. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  fMr.  Gross'  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross',  there 
wel-e — ayes  60,  noes  83. 

RECORDED   VOTt 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ma".  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote.  i 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered.  | 
"Hie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  84.  poes  237, 
not  voting  113,  as  follows: 


Alexander 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bowen 
BrecklnriiiKe 
Brlnkley 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Carter 
Cbappell 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Gettys 
Gibbous 
.  Glnn 
Ooodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
A&hbrook 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Bafalts 


(Roll  No.  621] 

AYES— 84 

HPmllton 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Ten  11, 

Kuykendall 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpaddcn 

Madigan 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mazzoli 

Miller 

Montgomery 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

KOB8— 387 

Baker 

Barrett 

Baumau 

Bell 

Bergland 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Boggs 

Brademas 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Ulch. 

Brown,  Ohio 


Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DouH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  HI. 
Conte 
Conyer.<i 
Cormau 
Cotter 
cioiun 
Dpiiiel.  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenbark 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Denr 

Der-*-ii;ski 
Din  pell 
Doiiohue 
Downing 
Drlnnn 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardi 
Etlw.ircls.  C.'.lif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

E.'^hieniar. 
Fsscell 
Foiey 
Ford 
Fortythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prellnghu>  '^t-n 

Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 
'  Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hanley 

Heckler,  Mils'-. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 
'    Hinshaw 

Horun 

Hoit 

HoUzmau 


Tea  ue 
The  ntou 
Wal  Ue 
Wai  ipler 
Wa 
Wh  ;e 
Wh  tten 
Wi)  fins 
Wll  on, 

C  larlesH, 

C  illf. 
Wi  ion, 

<  larles^Tex. 
Wj  itt 
To  ng,  Ga. 
Zw  cb 


Br  yhlll,  N.C. 
Br  yhlll.  Va, 
Bu  :hanan 
Bu  gener 
Bv  ke,  Calif. 
Bt  ke,  Mass. 
Bi  -lison,  Mo. 
Bv  'ton,  John 
Bv  -ton,  Phillip 
B\  iler 
C8  np 
CS  iey.  Tex, 
C<  larlMrg 


Horton 

Howard 

Hxingate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarraan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

K.'istenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kliiczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lulsen 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif 
.  Matsuuaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

ONeiU 

Parris 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Prever 

Price,  111. 

QuUlen 


,  Va. 


Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regulk 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson, 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rosienfcowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Ssrbanes 

Satterfleld 

Selberllng 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers  , 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Sielger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Rtratton 

Siudds 

S^livan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

To  well,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Whalen 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 113 


Udall  Whltehnrst  Wright 

Vander  Veen  Widnall  Young,  Alaska 

Veysey  Winn  Young,  S.C. 

Vlgorlto  Wolff  Zlon 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  j:ule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Adams.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1163)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1448,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  sundiT 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  joint  resolution  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
liievious  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  ana  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of   the  joint  resolution. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were— ayes  287,  noes  30, 
not  voting  117,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  6221 
AYES— 287 


Abdnor 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Asplu 
Beard 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
BoUing 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Chlif . 
Burke.  Fla. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Clancy 

CoUler 

Colllus,  Tt.x. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Coughlia 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Den  holm 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 


Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Fulton 
Goldwaier 
Grasso 
Griffiths 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Banna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen',  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
HlllU 
HoUfleld 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Johnson,  Colo 
Jones,  Ala. 
King 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
McColUster 
Mallary 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nehr. 
Mayne 


Melcher 
MUls 

Mlnsliail.  Ohio 
MoUohan 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
MOSS 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Reid 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 


Abziii; 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bijrrelt 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brink  ley 
Broomtield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 


Burke.  Mass.       Dellums 
Burllson,  Mo.      Dennis 
Burton,  John      Dent 
Burton,  Phillip  Derwlnski 


Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Cla^isen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cotighlln 
Cronin 
Daulel,  Dan 
Daniels,  

Domlnick  V.    Gaydos 
Danielson  Giaimo 

Davis,  Ga.  Gibbons 

Davis,  8.C.  Gllman 

de  la  Garza         Ginn 
Delaney  Gonzalez 

Dellenbad^        Gray 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Frlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fuqvia 
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Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Keckler,  Mass. 
.Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Ho'^un 
Hrilt 

.Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  CaUf . 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C.- 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McClo^ey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Alaiui 

Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsuna^ra 


Archer 

Asbbroc^ 

Bauman 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Collier 

Duncan 

Fascell 

Frelinghuy  sen 

GoodUng 


MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeiU 

Parris 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peitls 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Prayer 

Price.  lU. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Hailsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germoln 

Sandman 

Saraslu 

NOES— 30 

Green,  Orep. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Kuykendall 

LagomaTBliio 

LatU 

Mahon 

Myers 


Sarbanes 

Sattei-fleld 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

Jam^es  V. 
Stark 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wj-iitt 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Nelsen 

Poage 

Price.  Te.N, 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Shuster 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlUiams 

Zwacb 
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Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aspln 
Beard 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brecklnrlduc 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Clancy 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denholm 
Disigs 

cxx — 


Dorn 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
I'ish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fulton 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Grasso 
Griffiths 
Hammer- 
schmldi 
Hanna 
Haurahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hfebert 
Hender&cui 
Hillls 
Hollfleld 
Huber 
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Hudnut 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

MoCoUlster 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Melcher 

MUls 

Mtnshall,  Ohio 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Reld 
Roberts 
Roiicalio.  Wyo. 


Roncallo,  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Huppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steele 


Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 

Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Vigorito 


So  the  joint  resolution 
The  Clerk  announced 


Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 

woia 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zlon 

was  passed, 
the  following 


vise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  agreed  to. 
— ^  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 

On  this  votei 

Mr.  McColUster  Xor,  with  Mr.  Landgrebe 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Nott^  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Ruiisselot  against. 

Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Marazltl  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Steele  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  CiUver. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Olilo  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  HoUfleld. 

Mx.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Blackbtirn. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  .Vspln  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hende»son  w  ith  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Rath. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Moorhead  »f  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Zioa. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  MlssourL 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Cai-ey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Roljert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr.  Btirke 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  HlUls  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  O  Hara  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Young 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Hudnut  with  Mr.  Tlione. 

Mr.  Fish  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

The  resvilt  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mi'.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  .1  Icgi-lative  days  in  v.hich  to  re- 


REQUEST     FOR     CONFERENCE     ON 

H.R.  10701,  HIGH  SEAS  OIL  PORT 

ACT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10701) ,  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1965,  re- 
lating to  public  worlis  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors to  provide  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  certain  port  facilities,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  • 
with  the  Senate  amendments,  and  rP-  ' 
quest  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaii  from  New- 
Jersey? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,^  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

PROIDING     FOR     ESTABLISHMENT 

OP  SEVERAL  NEW  UNITS  OF  NA-    , 

TIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
13157)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
.  of  the  Clara  Bstrton  National  Historic 
Site.  Md.;  John  Day  Fossil  Beds  Nation- 
al Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  In- 
dian Villages  National  Historic  Site,  N. 
Dak.;  Springfield  Armory  National  His- 
toric Site,  Mass.;  Tiukegee  Institute  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Ala.;  and  Maitin^ 
Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site,  N.Y.; 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That  (a>  tmless" 
and  insert  "Sbc.  101.  (a)  Unless". 

..^age  4,  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  102." 

Page  5,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and  In- 
sert  "Sec.  103." 

Page  5,  line  23,  strike  ov.t  "Sec.  4."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  104." 

Pag©  6,  line  2,  after  "for"  Insert  "acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and  for". 

Page  6.  line  8,  strike  out  '$1, 130,000'  and 
Uisert  "$2J268,000". 

Page  6,  after  line  16,  Insert : 
"TITLE  n 

"Sec.  201.  Tn  order  to  preserve  for  Uie  bene- 
flt  and  inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  national  historic  site,  the 
■  Sewall-Belmont  House  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  Inter- 
pretation of  such  house. 

"Sec.  202.  The  property  subject  to  coop- 
erative agreement  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
this  Act  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  Sewall- 
Belmont  House  National  Historic  Site". 

"Sec.  203.  The  cooperative  agreement  shaU  . 
contain,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  provi- 
sions that  the  Secretary,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  shall  have  right  of  ac- 
cess at  all  reasonable  times  to  all  public  por- 
tions of  the  property  covered  by  such  agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through   such  property  and   interpreting   It 
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alterations 

except  by 

Secretary 

The 

provisions 

of  the 

of  the 

restora- 

of  the 


a  ithorized  to 
lay  be  nec- 
of  this  Act, 


"An  Act  to 
r  the  Clara 
Maryland; 
Monument, 
Ulages  Na- 
ts; Spriiig- 
>ite,  Massa- 
itional  His- 
Buren  Na- 
ind  Sewall- 
Wash- 
for  other 


ai  d 


to  the  public,  that  no  changes 
shall  be  made  in  such  properfy 
mutual    agreement    between 
and  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreement  may  contain  specif  : 
which  outline  In  detail   the 
tion,  preservation,  and 
participation  by  the  Secretary 
tlon.  preservation,  and 
historic  site. 

"Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
essary  to  carry  out  the  purposee 
bxit  not  to  exceed  $500,000." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read 
provide  for  the  establishment 
Barton    National    Historic    Site 
John  Day  Fossil  Beds  National 
Oregon;    Knife    River    Indian 
tlonal  Historic  Site,  North  Dak 
field  Armory  National  Historic 
chusetts;   Tuskegee  Institute  N 
torlc  Site,  Alabama;  Martin  Vai 
tlonal  Historic  Site,  New  York; 
Belmont  House  National 
Ington.  District  of  Columbia; 
purposes, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  yom  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Calolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first,  the  first  four  ai  lendments 
are  merely  changes  in  fort ,  and  not 
changes  in  substance.  Tl  e  Senate 
changed  the  bill  into  two  tit  es;  thus  a 
minor  language  change  and  some  sec- 
tion nuinoers  were  changed. 

Second,  the  fifth  amendme  it  permits 
a  portion  of  the  amoimt  aui  horlzed  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Cli  ra  Barton 
House  National  Historic  Site  to  be  used 
to  cover  land  acquisition  cosi ;.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  pro]  erty  is  to 
be  donated  to  the  United  I  tates  and 
that  It  Is  to  be  vacated  prior'  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  donation  st  that  the 
real  property  will  transfer  wll  lout  being 
purchased  and  without  the  / 
relocation  assistance.  We  a] 
however,  that  there  wiU  be  sc 
Istratlve  costs  attributable  tj 
transfer  which  should  be  pal< 
authorization.  For  that  reasc 
ate  made  this  minor  change  _, ^^. 

Tblid,  the  sixth  Senate  ^endment 
Increases  the  authorization  pelllng  for 
development  at  the  Knife  RJ 
Villages  National  Historic  Sit 
130,000   to   $2,268,000.   The 
this  increase,  we  understand,] 
original  National  Park  Servic 


ayment  of 

B  advised, 

Qe  admln- 

the  land 

from  this 

i,  the  Sen- 

I  the  bill. 


did  not  contemplate  the  deve  opment  of 


the  site  as  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  In  order  to  do  the  neces- 
sary archeological  survey  ar  i  recovery 
work  and  to  properly  develop  the  entire 
site  for  public  use  and  enjo3  ment,  this 
increase  is  considered  necess  iry  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Fourth,  the  last  Senate  i  mendment 
adds  to  the  bill  the  Sews  1-Belmont 
House  National  Historic  Sit€  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  area  was  '  le  subject 
of  public  hearings  by  the  Nat  >nal  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommitte*  on  August 
2,  1974.  At  that  time,  supp<  rt  for  the 
recognition  of  this  site  was  \  idespread. 
The  subcommittee  would  pro  ably  have 
recommended  its  inclusion  in  3.R.  13157 


er  Indian 

from  $1,- 

eason  for 

that  the 

estimates 


had  it  not  already  been  ordered  reported 
to  the  House.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  site  will  be  administered  imder  a  co- 
operative agreement  and  that  not  more 
than  $500,000  will  be  needed  to  do  any 
necessary  restoration  or  development 
work. 

The  significance  of  this  structure  is 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  it  was  desig- 
nated as  a  national  historic  landmark 
hi  May  of  this  year.  Although  portions 
of  the  original  structure  date  from  be- 
fore 1800,  the  greatest  significance  of  the 
house  is  its  association  with  the  National 
Woman's  Party  and  the  cause  of  equal 
iights.  The  house  is  still  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  party.  Addition  of 
the  Sewall-Belmont  House  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  will  provide  a  loca- 
tion where  this  aspect  of  our  history 
can  be  interpreted  in  an  appropriate 
setting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
13157  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Taylor)  In 
regard  to  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  13157. 

Other  than  some  technical  changes  by 
the  Senate  in  the  House  bill,  the  Senate 
did  make  two  substantive  changes,  which 
I  find  acceptable.  One  changes  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  the  newly 
authorized  Knife  River  Indian  Villages 
National  Historic  Site  from  $1,130,000, 
to  $2,268,000,  as  a  result  of  updated  cost 
hiformation.  The  other  substantive 
change  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
the  Sewall-Belmont  House  National 
Historic  Site,  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  House  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  recently 
held  hearings  on  this  proposal,  but  no 
fiu-ther  action  has  been  taken.  However, 
I  find  this  Senate  amendment  to  this 
bill  acceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  condur  In  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
13157,  and  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  amendments  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


.  PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASES  IN  AP- 
the  entire  PROPRIATION  CEILINGS  AND 
■■  ■  BOUNDARY  CHANGES  IN  NATION- 
AL PARK  SYSTEM  AND  AUTHOR- 
IZING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AD- 
DITIONAL COSTS  OF  LAND 
ACQUISITION  FOR  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
14217)  to  provide  for  increases  in  ap- 
propriation ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  In  certain  imits  of  tlie  National 
Park  System,   to  authorize  appropria- 


tions for  additional  costs  of  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  National  Park  System,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto  and  concur  in  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  6  with 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeltion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  J 

There  was  no  objection.  -^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 
Page  3.  line  17.  strike  out  "and". 
Page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "'12,250,000'." 
and  Insert  "  '12,250,000';". 
Page  3,  after  line  21,  Insert: 
"(11)   Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore, 
Wisconsin:  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,   1970    (84  Stat.  880)    is  amended   by 
deleting    '$4,250,000'    and   Inserting   In    lieu 
thereof  •$5,250,000';" 
Page  3,  after  line  21.  Insert: 
"(12)     Lake    Mead    National     Recreation 
Area,  Arizona  and  Nevada:  Section  10  of  the 
Act   of   October   8,    1964    (78  Stat.    1039)    Is 
amended  by  deleting  '$1,200,000'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$7,100,000';  and  ". 
Page  3,  after  line  21,  Insert: 
"(13)  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan :  Sec- 
tion  15  of  the  Act  of  October  21,  1970   (84 
Stat.  1075)  Is  amended  by  deleting  '$19,800,- 
000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$57,753,- 
000'." 
Page  10,  after  line  5,  Insert: 
"Sec.  406.  The  Act  of  March  10.  1966   (80 
Stat.  33;    16  U.S.C.  459g)    providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore   In    the    State    of    North    Carolina    is 
amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Section  1  Is  amended  by  deleting  'Pro- 
posed Boundaries — Proposed  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore',  dated  April  1964,  and 
numbered  NS-CL-7101-B,"  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  '  "Boundary  Map,  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore,"  dated  March  1974, 
and  numbered  623-20,009,*  and  by  changing 
the  colon  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  section. 

"(2)  Subsection  2(a)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'Lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  North  CaroUna  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation,  but  the  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act,  acquire 
any  other  non-Federal  lands,  marshlands, 
waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may 
accept  any  lands  donated  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  subject  to  a  provision  for 
reversion  to  the  State  conditioned  upon  con- 
tinued use  of  the  property  for  national  sea- 
shore purposes.'. 

"(3)  Section  3  is  amended  by  revising  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  'When  title 
to  lands  and  interests  in  lands  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  efficiently  admin- 
isterable  unit  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is 
vested  In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  declare  the  establishment  of  the  sea- 
shore by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register.' 

"(4)  Section  i  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $7,903,000  for  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  therein,  of  which  no  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  expended  for  acquisition 
of  lands  owned  by  Core  Banks  Club  Proper- 
ties, Incorporated.  For  development  of  essen- 
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tlal  public  facilities  there  are  authorized  :o 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  $2,935,000. 
Within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  final  master  plan  for  the 
full  development  of  the  s3ashore  consistent 
with  the  preservation  objectives  of  this  Act. 
indicating: 

"'(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  acconuno- 
date  the  health,  safety,  and  recreation  needs 
of  the  visiting  public; 

"'(2)  the  location  and  estlr..Bted  cost  of 
all  facilltle'?:  and 

'"(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  addl 
tional  facilities  within  the  seashore.'." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  • 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEHFD    BY    MB.    TAYLOR 
OF    NORTH    CAROLINA  - 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina:  Delete  all  of  Senate  ame}id- 
ment  No.  6  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  tlie 
following: 

Page  10.  after  line  .'5.  insert: 

Sec.  406.  The  <Hct  of  Tfarch  10,  1966  (80 
Stat.  33;  16  U.S.C.  4r9g)  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  cf  North  Carolina  is 
amended  as  follo\v.s: 

(1)  Section  1  iP  amended  by  deleting 
"  'Proposed  Boiyida  e-  Proposed  Cape  Look- 
out National  Sea.sui>re',  dated  April  1964. 
and  numbered  NS-CL-7101-B."'  and  sub-^tl- 
tuting  In  lieu  thereof  •  'Boundary  Map,  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore',  dated  March 
1974,  and  numbered  623-2i».000.  '  and  by 
changing  the  colon  to  n  period  and  d?!etln£ 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 

(2)  Subsection  2(ri)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "Lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation,  but  the  Secretary  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act, 
acquire  any  other  ncn-Federal  lands,  marsh- 
lands, waters,  or  interests  therein  which  are 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  pro\lslon  of  law.  tlie 
Secret.iry  may  accept  any  lands  donated  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  subject  to  a  pro- 
vision for  reversion  to  the  State  conditioned 
upon  continued  use  of  the  property  for  na- 
tional seashore  purposes.".    . 

(3)  Section  3  is  amended  by  revising  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "When  title 
to  lands  and  interests  In  lands  In  an  amount 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  efficiently  admin- 
Isterable  unit  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Is 
vested  In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  declare  the  establishment  of  the  sea- 
shore by  publication  of  notice  thereof  In 
the  Federal  Register.". 

(4)  Section  7  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7.  On  or  before  Januar>'  1,  1978.  the 

Secretary  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
seashore  and  shall  report  to  the  President, 
in  accordance  with  section  3(c)  and  (d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  891;  U.S.C.  1132 
(c)  and  (d) ) .  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsultabllity  of  any  area  with- 
in the  seashore  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness, and  any  designation  of  any  such  areas 
as    a   wilderness   shall   be    accomplished   in 


accordance    with    said    subsections    of    the 
Wilderness  Act." 

(6)  Add  a  new  Section  8  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  $7,003,000  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  therein,  of  which  no 
more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  expended  for 
acquisition  of  lands  owned  by  Core  Banks 
Club  Properties,  Incorporated.  For  develop- 
ment of  essential  public  facilities  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  rot  more  than 
82,936,000.  On  or  before  January  1,  1978,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  and  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair.s 
cf  the  United  States  Congress  a  final  master 
plan  for  the  full  development  of  the  seashore 
consistent  with  the  preservation  objectives 
of  this  Act,  indicating: 

(1)  the  facilities  reeded  to  s^ccommodate 
the  health,  safety  and  recreation  need's  of 
the  visiting  public; 

(2)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  all 
facilities;  and 

(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additioral 
faiilities   within   the  seashore." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  two  amendments  are 
simply  punctuation  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  in  order  to  add  three  additional 
paragraphs  to  section  101  of  the  bill. 

The  third  amendment  adds  $1,000,000 
to  the  authorization  for  land  acquisition 
at  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  In 
Wisconsin.  The  original  authorization  of 
$4,250,000  to  acquire  these  islands  and 
shoreline  area  along  southern  Lake  Su- 
perior was  based  on  a  land  cost  estimate 
made  in  1970.  Escalation  of  land  values 
in  this  area  has  since  made  the  original 
figure  inadequate.  The  increase  made  by 
the  Senate  will  allow  the  completion  of 
the  land  acquisition  program  in  this  area. 
Senate  amendment  No.  4  makes  an 
addition  of  $5,900,000  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  land  acquisition  at  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada.  The  e>:isting  authorization  for 
this  area  is  $1,200,000.  A  recent  condem- 
nation action  on  a  parcel  of  some  995 
acres  within  the  area  has  resulted  in  an 
award  of  nearly  $2. 5  million.  This 
single  award  exceeds  the  entire  cmTent 
authorization  for  Lake  Mead.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  estimates  that  the 
additional  authorization  added  bv  the 
Senate  v,-ill  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
acqui.<;ition  protrram  planned  for  this 
area. 

Senate  amendment  No.  5  makes  an 
addition  of  $37,953,000  in  the  authori- 
zation for  land  acquisition  at  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  Mich- 
igan. The  original  authorization  for  this 
area  was  based  on  the  Inclvision  in  the 
original  legislation  of  zones  within  the 
Lakeshore  which  would  not  have  been 
acquired  In  fee.  However,  the  act  pro- 
vided that  landowners  in  these  zones 
could  reque-st  purchase  of  these  prpper- 
ties  if  continued  ownership  would  be  a 
hardship  for  the  private  owners.  This  has 
resulted  in  numerous  requests  for  pur- 
chases being  received  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  This  Increase  in  authoriza- 
tion, then,  will  allow  the  Park  Service  to 
honor  these  requests,  and  allow  suflQcient 
f imds  to  be  appropriated  to  fully  acquire 
all  remaining  private  lands  within  the 
authorized  area. 
Senate  amendment  No.  6  adds  lan- 


guage amending  the  act  which  author- 
ized the  establisliment  of  the  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore  fii  North  Carolina. 
The  Senate  language  is  quite  similar  to 
legislation  which  was  recently  favorably 
reported  by  our  committee  for  consider- 
ation by  this  body. 

Our  amendment  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage makes  two  changes.  One  is  simply 
to  correct  a  reference  which  will  direct  a 
master  planning  study  of  the  area  to  be 
completed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
within  3  years. 

Our  other  chanse  authorize?  a  wilder- 
ness study  of  the  rtitlonal  seashore  to 
be  conducted  during  tills  same  time.  This 
would  allow  the  Congress  to  consider 
this  area  for  possible  wilderness  desig- 
nations at  a  future  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  Senate  amerd- 
ment  is  identical  to  the  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee.  The  National 
Park  Service  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  State  donations  of  land  already 
purchased,  and  to  proceed  with  est.ib- 
lishment  of  the  area.  Acquisition  of  the 
additional  \knds  in  the  national  seashore 
could  then  proceed.  An  additional  222 
acres  of  land  is  also  authorized  to  be 
added  to  the  area,  most  of  which  will  be 
donsted  by  the  State.  The  total  author- 
ization for  Federal  land  acquisition  in 
the  area  is  set  at  $7,903,000,  and  the  de- 
velopment authorization  is  left  un- 
changed. The  amendment  In  total  will 
allow  the  establisliment  and  operation 
of  this  national  seashore  after  8  years 
of  waiting  while  the  State  land  acquisi- 
tion program  in  the  area  has  proceeded. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Nqrth  Carolina.  I 
yi°ld  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor*  in 
regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  14217.  with  House 
amendments. 

The  Senate  has  added  to  the  House  bi'l. 
appropriation  ceiling  increases  for  three 
preas.  Tliey  are  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  Wisconsin,  the  Lake 
Me^d  National  Recreation  Area,  Arizona 
and  Nevada,  and  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vras  rather  concemed 
over  the  amount  of  authorization  in- 
crease for  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area, 
but  upon  the  receipt  of  recent  cun-ent 
background  inform-ition  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  on  these  three  an-^os 
added  by  the  Senate.  I  can  concur  with 
these  three  Senate  amendments.  The  cc- 
companving  table  shows  House  bill  au- 
thorizations. Senate  additions  by  amend- 
ments and  totals. 

Mr.  Sjieaker.  the  Senate  has  also  adried 
another  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
which  would  amend  the  existing  law  rel- 
ative to  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore, North  Carolina.  The  House  has 
been  working  on  this  same  legislation 
with  the  expectation  of  bringing  It  to  the 
House  floor  soon  as  a  separate  bill,  I  con- 
cur completely  with  this  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  I  also  support  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
which  ^111  provide  for  a  wilderness  study 
to  be  conducted  at  Cape  Lookout. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
support  the  measure  befon 
vote  for  its  adoptlon. 

H.R.  14217 


colleagues  to 
us  and  to 


House 
bill 


ite 

*mi  id- 
m  lb 


Land  acquisition J37, 219, 240  »52, 488,i00  J82, 072, 240 

Development. 5,041,000            S  Tie  Same 

Study 140,000            S  me  Same 

Total 42,400,240    S2,488j)0O  94,888,240 


NEW  MONKT 

Apostle  Islands,  $1,000,000 

Lake  Mead,  $5,900,000. 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  $37,943,000. 

Cape  Lookout,  $7,635,000. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

The  amendment  was  agrc'  d  to. 

The  Senate  amendments,  qs  amended, 
were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wajlald  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  T< 
THE    MACE    OF    THE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
SMITHSONIAN  INS' 
THE  PURPOSE  OF 


(  rH'j 


jTiTt]  n 

REPJ  JR 


■JGTHE 

DELIVER 

1  OUSE    OF 

THE 

ON  FOR 


•o 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speakt  •, 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1449)  an< 
mous  consent   for   its 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the   Sergeant 
the  House  of  Representatives 
and  directed,  on  beh&lf  of  the 
resentatlves,  to  deliver  the  mace 
of  Representatives,  following 
ment  of  the  House,  to  the 
6tltutlon    only   for    the   purpos 
necessary    repairs    made    to    th 
under  such  circumstances  as  wl 
the  mace  is  properly  safeguardfd 
hou-ever.  That  the. mace   :hall 
to   the  House  of  Representatl 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the 
House  reconvenes  or  at  any 
BO  directed  by  the  Speaker  of 
Representatives.  • 


I  offer  a 

ask  unani- 

immfrdiate   con- 


d8  7 

soon  T 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  i 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wai 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 
REMAINDER  OF  THB 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  anJ  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  ]  [ouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exfend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  O  NEIBL.  Mr.  Speaker 
further    business    pending 
House.   The   continuing 
resolution  that  we  just  pass  d 
to  the  Senate.  There  may  w 
ments  attached  to  the  contfiuing 
hition  in  the  Senate  or 
articles  of  disagreement  involv 
ample,  on  the  Greek -Turkis  \ 
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3f  the  House 

!ie  adjourn- 
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be  returned 

before  12 

before  the 

time  when 

be  House  of 


V  « 


bjection  to 
from  Mas- 


laid  on  the 


FOR   THE 
DAY 


tliere  is  no 
before    the 
apfropriations 
has  gone 
be  amend - 
reso- 
may  be 
ed,  for  ex- 
issue. 


th  re 


For  that  reason,  we  would  ask  the 
Members  to  stand  by.  The  House  will  be 
in  recess  until  approximately  an  hour 
from  now.  During  this  time,  we  will  talk 
with  the  leadership  In  the  other  body 
and  determine  what  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  will  be. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  the  legis- 
lation that  we  have  sent  over  is  approved 
by  the  Senate,  there  Is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  be  considered  here  except  the 
resolution  for  adjovu-nment  to  a  day 
certain. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  whether  or  not  this  1-hour 
recess  will  hold  in  effect  if  it  is  deter- 
mined in  the  Senate  that  the  resolution 
is  to  come  back  here?  Or  is  it  possible  it 
may  come  back  at  an  earlier  hour?  Sup- 
pose they  finish  their  consideration  of 
this  resolution  over  there  and  get 
through  with  it  in  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  we  will  ring 
the  bells  15  minutes  before  the  time  the 
House  will  be  called  back  in  session. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  do  anticipate  that 
the  House  will  be  called  back  some  time 
later  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably out  of  the  Chamber  when  the 
gentleman  made  his  announcement. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  we  would  be  in 
recess  for  about  an  hour? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  For  about  an  hour,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  then  we  would  come 
back  and  perhaps  be  here  the  rest  of  the 
night? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  And  I  really  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  The  mat- 
ter is  before  the  Senate.  Our  schedule 
is  clear  for  the  remainder  of  this  after- 
noon except  the  resolution  for  adjourn- 
ment to  a  date  certain,  unless,  of  course, 
there  is  an  amendment  that  is  offered  in 
the  other  body  on  the  continuing  appro- 
priation resolution,  and  we  have  to  have 
a  conference.  But  other  than  that,  that 
is  the  only  matter  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  Member  from 
Massachusetts  make  the  recess  a  little 
bit  longer  than  an  hoiu"  so  that  I  can  go 
home  and  get  my  sleepihg  bag? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  see  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  going  to  be  baiting  me 
right  down  to  the  last  minute,  but  I  love 
him  just  the  same. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
declares  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes 
prior  to  the  reconvening  of  the  House. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.t,  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  1163.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposee;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  gift  of  the  centennial  safe  and 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  to  the 
late  donor,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Deihm,  and  au- 
thorizing its  display  in  the  Capitol  to  create 
Interest  In  the  forthcoming  bicentennial. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (H.R.  15301)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  revise  the  retirement  system  for 
employees  of  employers  covered  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,"  returned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, iii  which  it  originated,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3355) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  provide  appropriations 
to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3007) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1975." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
by  extending  Its  coverage  and  effectuating  Its 
enforcement. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  Order  by  the  Speaker  at 
6  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY  PASSED  BY  THE 
TWO  HOUSES  AND  FOUND  TRULY 
ENROLLED 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  November  18,  1974,  the  clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
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resolutions' duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  passed  the  House 
earlier  today  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  It  passed  the  House  passed  the 
Senate  and  consequently  It  has  been  sent 
to  the  White  House.  We  understand  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  in  In- 
diana at  the  time  but~w«  do  receive  noti- 
fication that  he  will  be  back  this  evening 
and  that  he  Intends  to  veto  the  same 
continuing  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  will  be  vetoed  later  on  this 
evening,  the  item  will  be  before  us 
tomorrow  morning.  It  has  to  come  to  this 
body  first. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  why  we  do  not  make  it  10  o'clock, 
but  as  we  know  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  called  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huncate).  I  under- 
stand the  President  is  due  to  appear 
there  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
and  if  we  came  in  at  10  o'clock  it  would 
bar  the  President  from  being  a  witness 
before  that  committee,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  ask  that  we  come  in  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  President 
think  he  will  have  time  to  transact  his 
business  before  the  committee  In  an 
hour,  or  will  we  go  into  ses.slon  at  11 
o'clock  and  perhaps  sit  and  wait  for  an 
hour  or  two? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  presume,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  tl.at  when  we 
come  hito  session  at  11  o'clock  the  veto 
would  immediately  be  before  us  and  we 
would  act  on  the  veto,  and  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  House,  if  we  were  to 
ove.  ide,  then  the  measure  will  gc  to 
the  Senate.  If  not.  if  the  President's  veto 
is  sustained,  then  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  to  bring  up  the  matter 
again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  If  that 
will  be  the  only  business? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  the  only  busi- 
ness that  is  scheduled. 

There  is  no  further  scheduling  of  busi- 
ness before  the  House  except  the  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  which  will  be  before  the 
House  to  adjourn  to  a  day  in  November. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
the  majority  leader  refers.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  see  either  my  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  floor. 
I  have  no  desire  to  delay  anything  aroimd 
here  and  while  I  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  there  very  long,  I  rather 
seriously  doubt  that  we  will  be  throug. 
by  U  o'clock,  and  I  do  want  to  vote  on 
this  matter  when  it  comes  before  the 
House  and  I  Imagine  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  do. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions aoout  going  in  at  11  o'clock  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  Members  caught  in 
the  heat  of  the  campaign  and  anxious 
to  get  home  and  have  made  reservations, 
having  anticipated  we  were  going  to  get 
through  today,  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  I  have  been  asked  by  the  great 
majority  to  make  it  11  o'clock. 

I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HtTNGATE)  0"  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  here; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  if  it  is  in  order  for  the  gentle- 
man to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
committee  to  meet  while  we  are  in  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Pardon  me.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  I  understand  it  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished leader  this?  I  do  not  think  we 
are  complicating  this  very  far.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  business  of  the 
House  could  be  transacted  if  he  perhaps 
made  his  unanimous-consent  request  for 
11:30,  instead  of  11? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11 :30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  17,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  on 
Thursday,  October  17,  1974,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  my  bill,  the  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1974.  The  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provisions  relating  to 
amortization  of  pollution-control  facili- 
ties. 

Evidence  continues  to  mount  of  the 
pressing  need  to  Intensify  our  environ- 
mental cleanup  drive.  No  one  can  deny 
any  longer  the  critical  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health  posed  by  photochemical  smog 
resulting  from  automobile  pollution.  But 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  fully  com- 
"  prehe»d^the  deadly  threat  to  people 
— ©Rffsed  by  Industrial  pollution,  particu- 
larly sulfates,  sulfur  dioxides,  and  fine 
particulate  matter.  There  Is,  therefore, 
no  turning  our  backs  on  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  a  clean  environment. 

There  also  can  be  no  denying  the  in- 
creasing difBculty  American  industry  is 
experiencing  in  generating  the  huge 
capital  funds  necessary  not  only  to  fight 
pollution,  but  to  build  new  Inflation- 
curbing  capacity  as  well.  In  1969,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  present  law  allowing 
5-year  amortization  of  pollution  control 
expenditures.  It  was  adopted  as  encour- 
agement for  business  and  industry  to 
make  the  expenditures  necessary  to  meet 
strict  pollution  control  regulations.  Con- 
gress did  so,  not  only  because  it  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  environment  and  guard  the 
public  health,  but  also  because  Congress 
fully  reaUzed  that  these  necessarily  tough 
regulations  would  generate  tremendous, 
new  demands  for  investment  capital. 

The  5-year  amortization  period,  there- 
fore, was  Intended  as  a  device  to  encour- 
age environmental  clean-up  while  easing 
the  heavy  financial  drain  caused  by  that 
cleanup.  Unfortunately,  however,  that 
congressional  Intent  Is  not  beinc  carri<»d 
out.  At  present,  few  if  any  businesses  are 
claiming  the*  5-year  pollution  control 
amortization  because  in  order  to  use  that 
option,  other  more  beneficial  tax  provi- 
sions— such  as  the  7  percent  Investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
range — must  be  set  aside.  Moreover,  since 
,  the  useful  life  of  many  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities  is  rather  short,  and  much 
uncertainty  and  delay  is  usually  Involved 
in  certifying  equipment  for  amortization, 
many  corporations  simply  do  not  bother 
with  special  amortization.  Rather  they 
choose  to  depreciate  these  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
assets.  The  present  law,  therefore,  pays 
mere  lipsei-vice  to  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  assure  real- 
ization of  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
when  we  enact  the  special  amortization 
provisions  for  pollution  control  expendi- 
tures. In  brief  summary,  the  bill  would: 

First,  provide  for  amorti;:ation  of  iiol- 
lution  control  expenditures  over  3  years 
rather  than  5  years; 

Second,  allow  these  expenditures  to  be 
eligible  for  both  the  pollution  control  fa- 
cility amortization  provision  and  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit; 

Tliird,  permit  amortization  to  begin 
when  pollution  control  expenditm-es  are 
made  rather  than  awaiting  the  actual 
commencement  of  operation:  by  the  fa- 
cility; and 

Fourth,  allow  amortization  of  certified 
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"(B)  the  Federal  certifying  authority  has 
certified  to  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate 
that  the  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  such  facility  (1)  Is 
In  compliance  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  and  (U)  Is  In 
furtherance  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution  under  tlie  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et 
seq.),  or  In  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  atmospheric  pollution  and  contamination 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  ameiKled  (42 
UJ3.C.  1857  et  seq). 

"(2)  SiATK  cERTiTYrNO  AtrrBORTrT. — The 
term  'State  certifying  authority'  means,  m 
the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  State  water 
p(dlutlon  control  agency  as  defined  In  section 
13(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act  and.  In  the  case  of  air  pollution,  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  term 
'State  certifying  authority',  includes  any 
Interstate  agency  authorized  to  act  In  place 
of  a  certifying  authority  of  the  State. 

"(3)  Fecerai,  cestifyinc  AtTTHoarrY. — The 
term  'Federal  certifjring  authority"  means. 
In  the  case  of  water  pollution,  the  Secretary 
of  th3  Interior  and,  in  the  case  of  air  pollu- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(4)  New  toentifiable  treaviient  facil- 
ity.— The  term  'new  identifiable  treatment 
facility"  includes  only  tangible  pix>perty  (not 
inoludlv-g  a  buildiug  and  Its  structural  com- 
ponents, other  than  a  building  which  is 
r-{clusively  a  treatment  facility)  which  is  of 
a  charncter  subject  to  the  allowance  for 
depreciation  provided  in  .section  167.  which 
Is  identifiable  as  a  treatment  facility,  and 
which  is  propck'ty — 

"(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,   1974,  or 

"(B)  which  Is  acquired  after  December  31, 
1974,  if  the  original  use  of  the  property  com- 
meuces  with   the  taxpayer  af^er  such  date. 

"(c)  Pbofitmakino  Abatement  Workc, 
Etc. — The  Federal  certlfymg  authority  shall 
not  certify  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  any  new  identifi- 
able treatment  facility  under  subsection 
(b)  (1)  (B)  to  the  extent  It  appears  that,  by 
reason  of  profits  derived  through  the  recov- 
ery of  wr.stes  or  otherwise  in  the  operation  of 
such  facility-,  its  costs  will  te  recovered  over 
its  actual  xiscful  life. 

"(d)  Life  Tekant  akd  Rfmainderman. — 
In  tlie  ca.so  of  property  held  by  one  person 
for  life  with  the  remainder  to  another  person, 
tlie  deduction  under  this  section  shall  be 
computed  as  if  the  life  tenant  were  the  ab- 
solute owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be 
allowable  to  the  life  tenant. 

"(e)  Cr.ofs  Reft  .ENce. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  gain  de- 
rived frcm  sale  or  exchange  of  property  tho 
adjusted  basis  cf  which  Is  determined  wiLh 
regard  to  this  senion,  see  section  124S.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  169  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  A.uortir.'xtlon  of  pollution  control 
expenditures. '. 

(c)  i',.:abraph  (4)  of  section  57(a)  of  such 
Cole  (relating  to  Items  of  tax  preference) 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  siriiclng  out  "pollution  control 
f.vc:lit:ls  "  in  the  heading  and  Inserting  In 
1  e"'.  therc'.j'  "pollution  coNmoL  expendi- 
Ta.HEs";  ni!c'. 

(2 1  by  striking  out  "pollution  control 
factlity"  in  the  body  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "pollution  control  expenditure"'. 

(d)  Ibe  ajnendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 


or  Incurred  after  December  31,  1974,  In  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  48(a) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  amortized  prop- 
erty)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Amortized  property. — Any  property 
with  respect  to  which  an  election  under 
section  167(k),  184,  187,  or  188  applies  shall 
not  be  treated  as  section  38  property.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  after  December  31, 
1974,  or  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the 
taxpayer  after  such  date.  If  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  of  such 
property  is  begun  on  or  before  December 
31,  1974,  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  basis  which  Is  properly  attribut- 
able to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion after  such  date. 


THE  LATE  GERARD  J.  ADAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadej 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened immeasurably  to  learn  of  tl^.e 
death  of  Mr.  Gerard  J.  Adams  last 
Sunday. 

Rod  was  my  friend. 

He  was  the  sort  of  friend  who  made 
you  relaxed  and  comfortable  when  he 
was  aroimd.  You  knew  when  you  saw  him 
that  you  T'.ere  going  to  feel  better  for  tl-.c 
rest  of  the  day,  and  you  knew  it  would 
come  from  liis  eSfoitlecs  geniality.  I 
shall  mi.ss  him  sorely. 

He  was  a  sportsman,  and  an  out.stard- 
Ing  sportsman,  in  a  State  where  sports- 
men are  abmidant.  He  knew  that  tlicre 
was  more  genuine  Uving  in  the  woods  or 
by  the  side  of  a  stream  than  you  could 
ever  find  in  the  cities  of  America.  And 
so  he  worked  to  found  sportsmen's  clubs 
wherever  he  could,  to  help  open  up  thL; 
wonderful  world  of  healthy  recreation  to 
many  others.  Every  sportsman  who  ever 
knew  Rod  Adams  will  feel  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss  at  his  death. 

Rod  hr.d  a  life  that  was  varied  indeed. 
At  one  time  he  operated  a  chain  of  the- 
aters in  Wayne  and  Susquehanna  Coun- 
ties. Later  he  worked  for  the  Pemisvl- 
vanLn  Turnpike  Commission.  Still  later 
he  ccrvpd  on  the  itine-mcmber  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  wife,  Mildred,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren. Gerard.  Jr..  Mrs.  George  Murphv, 
and  Mrs.  James  Cartwright.  In  this  diffi- 
cult time,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will  be 
consoled  by  the  thou.Q;ht  that  Rod  was  a 
man  much  loved  by  so  many  people.  He 
did  not  live  a  life  that  was  meaningles.s. 
He  has  left  Indelible  memories  for  all 
who  knew  him  as  I  knew  him.  He  was 
a  good  man. 


COTJNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  CALLS  FOR  HALT  TO 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ON  NORTH 
DAKOTA  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vamik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


J 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
the  "Garrison  Diversion  Unit"  Bureau  of 
Rcclam.ation  project  in  North  Dakota. 
The  project  is  a  disaster.  It  was  origi- 
nally planned  to  cost  $212  millirn.  It  is 
now  expected  to  cost  over  0400  million. 
The  project  has  been  opposed  for  en- 
vironmental reasons  by  EPA,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  even 
by  agencies  within  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. The  Canadian  Government  has 
consistently  and  strenuously  objected 
to  the  project  because  it  will  degrade  the 
quality  of  a  major  river  flowing  into 
Canada.  The  State  Department  has  in- 
dicated its  concern  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment about  the  impact  of  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  on  Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations.  The  project  clearly  vio- 
lates tlie  Canadian-American  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 

It  now  appears  that  the  project  is  en- 
countering massive  new  cost  overruns 
and  engineering  problems.  On  August  5, 
I  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ex- 
pressing concern  about  erosion  or  canal 
bank  slumping  problems  plaguing  the 
Garrison  project.  I  requested  the  Bureau 
to  halt  construction  mitil  they  deter- 
mined what  wa?  causing  tlie  engineering 
failures. 

On  September  5.  the  Bureau  replied, 
bli'.ming  the  weatlier,  reporting  that  re- 
pair work  on  nine  sUdes  along  2,300  feet 
of  canal  would  cost  $250,000  and  that 
preventive  action  would  be  taken  on  oth- 
er areas  of  tlie  canal  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $500,000. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  another 
massive  slump  along  1.200  feet  of  deep 
cut.  From  aerial  photographs,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  the  cost  of  repairing 
this  slump  will  be  over  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  C-5A  and  F-111  had 
cost  overruns — but  at  least  these  planes 
fly.  The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Canal 
is  a  giant  cost  overrun — and  it  does  not 
even  carry  water. 

At  last,  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  becoming  more  critical  of  the 
Garrison  project.  As  a  result  of  the  latest 
engineering  fiasco,  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  has  a=;ked  tho  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  "delay  any  new 
construction  activity"  until  the  many 
questions  about  Garri.son  are  answered. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers  Morton 
on  October  9,  the  Chairman  of  tlie  CEQ, 
Russell  Peterson,  points  out  that  past 
letters  from  Federal  agencies.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  public  have  rai.sed 
serious  questions  about  future  water 
quality,  current  wildlife  migration  n-.ea- 
ures,  and  environmental  implications  of 
the  canal  construction  phase  of  this 
project. 

Tlie  slumps  have  raised  additional 
Questions:  One  fundamental  question  is 
whether  the  design  ratio  of  2.1  for  the 
McClusky  Canal  slopes  will  adequately 
achieve  safe  and  additional  design 
changes. 

Obviously,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  the 
Garrison  project  is  being  significantly 
and  disastrously  altered  by  the  canal 
bank  engineering  failures.  I  personally  do 
fiot  believe  that  the  true  benefits  of  this 
project  have  ever  exceeded  its  true  costs. 


The  recent  slumps  have  simply  added  to 
the  dimensions  of  this  North  Plains  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  disaster. 

In  his  letter  Cliairman  Peterson  also 
asked  Secretary  Morton — 

First.  What  the  volume  of  slumping 
has  been; 

Second.  What  additional  land  surface 
will  be  required  to  prevent  future  slumps; 

Third.  What  these  alterations  will  cost; 
and 

Foutth.  Whether  the  slumping  indi- 
cates tliat  aquifers  have  been  cut,  thus 
creating  environmental  problsms  in  the 
surrounding  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CEQ  is  to  be  ccm- 
mendcd  for  its  efforts  to  protect  tlie  en- 
vironment and  halt  this  project.  Equal 
to  the  environmental  waste  caused  by 
this  project  is  the  economic  waste.  I  urge 
tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
protect  the  taxpayers  from  further  con- 
struction contracts  on  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect. 

Proceeding  with  this  project  makes  as 
much  sense  as  building  a  pyramid.  It  will 
be  a  monument  to  folly  and  bureaucratic 
inertia — to  a  system  of  water  programs 
that  once  made  sense  in  a  few  selected 
areas  but  which  makes  no  sense  in  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 

Following  are  the  letters  of  August  5, 
September  5,  and  October  9  relating  to 
tl»e  erosion  and  canol  bank  problems  on 
the  Garrison  project: 

August  5,  1974. 
Hon.  GiLBERr  G.  Etam.m, 

C znpni^siomr   Bureatt   of  Reclamation,   In- 
terior Building.  Wasliington,  D.C. 

DrAR  Ma.  Stamm:  Recently,  several  news- 
pap  .rs  hive  reported  major  erosion  problems 
aad  slope  collapse  along  portions  of  the 
newly  constructed  McClusky  Canal  in  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  project.  Since  there 
is  almost  no  water  velocity  through  this 
c;inal  at  the  present  time,  and  since  the 
car.al  has  just  been  constructed,  I  am  con- 
cerned as  to  the  reasons  for  these  major 
structural  failures.  The  canal  has  been  pro- 
jected to  last  for  decades — but  it  already  Is  in 
need  of  repair  and  maintenance.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  canal's  problems  may 
well  increase  as  the  velocity  of  water  flowing 
through  the  canal  Increases. 

I  urge  the  Bureau  to  call  an  Immediate 
halt  to  further  construction  on  the  McClusky 
Canal  xmtil  such  time  as  the  reasons  for 
the  current  soil  failures  can  be  determined 
and  corrected. 

Could  your  o.'Sce  ple-^sc  provide  me  v.ith 
a-i  estimate  of  the  number  of  miles  ad- 
versely affected  by  soil  failure,  the  estimated 
ci-st  of  repairing  these  portions  of  the  canal, 
and  the  estimated  cast  of  preventing  such 
Flops  failures  in  the  future. 

"Thank  you  for  yoxir  immediate  attention 
to  tMs  issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ch.arles  a.  Vanik, 
;  Member  of  Congress. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  5,  1974. 
y-in.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Weshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vakik:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  6,  1974,  which 
requested  information  on  the  slope  problems 
on  McClusky  Canal,  Garrison  Diversion  Unit, 
North  Dakota. 

^McClusky  Canal  will  be  76  miles  long  when 
completed.  For  construction  purposes.  It  Is 
divided  into  eight  sections  called  reaches. 
Construction  has  been  completed  or  Is  well 


underway  on  six  of  the  eight  reaches  or 
approximately  87  percent  of  the  total  canal 
length.  Bids  were  opened  recently  on  a 
seventh  reach. 

Slope  problems  are  not  unusual  during  and 
Immediately  following  construction  of  the 
type  involved  on  McClusky  Canal.  The  pub- 
licized slope  problems  encountered  on  Mf- 
Clusky  Canal  are  considered  both  normal 
and  temporary  and  should  not  result  in  un- 
usual problems  duiing  operation  of  the 
canal. 

Nine  slides  involving  about  2.300  linear 
feat  of  canal  bank  have  occurred  to  date 
affecting  about  0.3  percent  of  the  total  canal 
iengt'i.  The  estimated  co;t  of  repa!ri;,<;  t;;o 
slope  failures  is  $250,000. 

The  major  slope  problems  were  caused  by 
coniiitions  beyond  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment or,the  construction  contractor  and  not 
due  to  operation  of -the  canal.  Grass  seeding 
done  during  the  1973  season  did  not  germi- 
nate well  because  of  Inadequate  moisture. 
This  was  followed  by  unusually  heavy  esirly 
spring  rains  in  1974  before  the  frost  was 
completely  out  of  the  ground.  These  condi- 
tions caused  excessive  runoff  in  some  areas 
:-.".d  a  buildup  of  hj-drostati;  pressure  1:. 
ot?ier  areas.  Tlius,  'he  primary  f.-.ctors  coi.- 
tributlng  to  the  slope  problems  were  t!'e 
lack  of  vepetatlon  on  the  canal  slopes  fol- 
lowed by  unusually  wet  conditions. 

As  a  mean?  of  redu?mg  or  preventing  ad-;!!- 
tirnal  slope  failures,  we  are  nattening  exist- 
1  .S  canal  slopes  In  those  areas  with  ap- 
parent stability  problems.  Also,  in  those  areas 
where  seepage  h?3  dc\'elcped,  horizontal 
fiil'ling  to  relieve  any  hydrostatic  presiure 
has  been  initiated.  This  entails  placing  a 
plastic  perforated  pipe  in  the  side  slop^  to 
insure  that  ground  water  that  might  en- 
danger bank  stability  is  drained  Into  the 
canal.  The  slope  flattening  end  drain  in- 
!=l:n.llRtion  will  cost  approximately  $500,000. 

New  specifications  prepared  for  the  last 
two  reaches  of  the  canal  require  the  contrac- 
tcrs  to  provide  an  additional  berm  on  the 
side  slopes  for  those  portions  of  the  canal 
located  In  deep  cut.  The  specifications  also 
require  the  contractors  to  make  horizontal 
depressions  (terracing)  along  the  slopes  to 
reduce  the  velocity  of  runoff  which,  in  turn, 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  slope  prob- 
lems which  may  occur  prior  to  establishing 
ve'retatlye  cover. 

Filling  the  canal  to  the  normal  operating 
water  surface  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
canal  bank  exposed  and,  hence,  reduce  the 
possibility  of  slope  problems  occurring.  The 
low  velocity  (approximately  1  foot  per  sec- 
ond) of  the  water  in  the  canal  when  put 
into  operation  will  not  cause  slope  problems. 

Please  advise  us  if  you  should  need  addi- 
tional information  regarding  this  matter. 
Sincerely  youi's, 

E.  F.  Sullivan, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Council  on  Environmcntal  Quamtt, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  9, 1974. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Roc:  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  maintained  a  continuous  in- 
terest and  concern  about  the  large-scale 
environmental  Impacts  of  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Project  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
ma'tlon.  In  the  last  several  months  we  have 
received  considerable  correspondence  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  members  of  Con- 
gres"?,  and  the  public  regarding  this  project. 
In  particular,  these  letters  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  future  water  quality, 
current  wildlife  mitigation  measures,  and 
environmental  implications  of  the  canal  con- 
struction phase  of  this  project. 

Most  recently  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  Incidents  of  soil  erosion  and  re- 
peated  slumping   of   the   banks   along   the 
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McCltislcy  Caual.  The  enclosed 
display  one  such  event.  A  lett 
Ing  Commissioner  Sullivan  to 
Vanik  on  September  5.   ittTl 
nine  slides  or  slumps  had  occurrld 
canal  up  to  that  time.  Therefor 
of  19  September,  on  Reach  2,  i 
The   tenth   episode  of   its   kind 
con?tr\ictlon    began. 

Oiven  the  generally  favorable 
soil  conditions  In  this  area  such 
accident  at  this  time  of  year  e 
environmental  questions.  One 
question  is  whether  the  design 
for  the  McClusky  Canal  slopes  wl 
achieve   safe   and  reliable  open  'Aon 
project  without  extensive  addit  anal 
changes  and  their  assoc).-x:ed  er 
effects. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  -pccijc 
about  this  problem  also  arise 
lleve  should  be  answered. 

1.  What  has  been  the  full  extc 
Ing  and  erosion  along  the  presen 
portions  of  the  McClusky  Cam 
in  terms  of  soil  volume  as  well 
along  the  canal? 

2.  Wliat,  if  any.  additional 
will   be   required   by   the   proje 
these  damages  and  to  prevent 
rence  m  the  future? 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  t 
Is  this  money  presently  included 
ect  authorization  and  allocatlo  s 
accounted  for  In  the  env!ronm|ntal 
statement? 

4.  Does  the  repeated  slumpln 
to   date   indicate   disruption   of 
from,  existing  aquifers  being 
the   canal   excavation,   the  cffeJts 
have  not  previously  been  desc 
envlronmtntal  Impact  statrmen 

Because     of     these     new 
problems   and  the   previously 
tions  which  EPA  trpiismitted  *.c 
regarding  water  quaJlty   Irapai 
tion   return   flows   and    wildlif 
measures,  we  recommend   that 
delay  any  new  construction  ac 
has  conducted  or.  adequate  as: 
explanation  of  tliese  Issues 
In/ormatlon  Is  submitted  to  th 
all  Federal  agencies  as  a  suppli 
final  environmental  impact  stal 
Garrison  Project. 
Sincerely, 

RCi.SEl.1.  W.  PE^^tSON, 
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Mr.  Ford  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
remove  acreage  restrictions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts,  cotton,  and  rice.  I 
have  supported  the  removal  of  all  sucli 
a.rtificial  limits  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion such  as  acreage  restrictions  for  many 
years  and  artificial  price  supports,  and  I 
welcome  these  further  steps.  But  the  ar- 
chaic system  of  Government  interference 
in  the  farm  sector,  which  cost  the  con- 
sumer $3.5  billion  last  year  in  pa't-ments 
to  farmers  for  not  growing  crops, 
amounts  to  an  intolerable  economic  bur- 
den on  the  conaymer,  and  is  a  govcrn- 
ni^iitf.l  Jiifiatio'.i  producer. 

WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEM 

The  Pi-esidcnt  also  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  critical  worldwide  food  short- 
age. The  global  nutrition  predicament 
is  caused  by  crop  failures,  drought,  nat- 
ur?l  disasters,  poor  reserve  planning,  a 
burgeoning  world  population,  and  keener 
competition  by  emerging  countries  for 
available  food  experts.  We  are  the  world's 
N3.  1  food  exporter,  and  have  tva- 
ditionally  assumed  a  major  responsibili- 
ty to  prevent  starvation  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  now,  wfe  must  be  mindful  of 
the  effect  large  export  shipments  have  on 
domestic  prices.  When  America  held  vast 
surt'lusef,  o:  food,  it  was  easy  to  satisfy 
foreign  demand  without  serious  disrup- 
tion of  th?  domestic  market.  We  no 
longer  affect  the  domestic  supply  and 
co3t  of  such  item.s.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
Pre.<iident  Ford's  request  for  authority 
to  ship  food  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  regardless  of  the  effect  on  do- 
mestic supply  and  demand  must  be  given 
clo.se  scrutiny. 

The  President  has  instituted  volun- 
tsrj'  export  controls  as  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  but  I  doubt  v^hether  a  voluntary 
program  will  work — past  experience  with 
export  controls  suggests  that  mandatory 
*  controls  may  be  necessary.  Export  con- 
trols, however,  can  have  serious  inter- 
national rei^ercussions  since  our  tradir;: 
partners  may  be  inclined  to  retaliate. 

Tlie  only  solution  to  the  world's  food 
shortage  lie.?  in  increasing  the  capability 
of  countries  which  import  large  amounts 
of  food  to  produce  more  themselves.  This 
means  that  in  addition  to  assisting  them 
with  advanced  agricultural  technologies 
and  fertilizer,  we  must  encourage  those 
countries  to  establish  and  strengthen 
local  insti'.utions  that  contribute  to  In- 
creased small  farm  prcduction.  including 
distribution  networks  for  supplies,  tech- 
nical assistance,  credit-granting  institu- 
tions, and  market  acccs.s.  The  1975  for- 
eign aid  bill,  jtist  reported  to  the  full 
House  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  which  I  serve,  contains  authorization 
for  a  S470  niilLon  Lnve.-lment  in  in- 
creased food  production  overseas,  so  that 
lorei'-oi  demand  won't  continue  to  drive 
up  Amr-rican  prices  in  tlie  years  ahead. 

CONXROI-S  STILI,  NEEDED 

President  Ford  has  again  promised 
the  buMness  community  that  he  will  not 
impose  wage  and  price  controls.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  serious  error.  Most  busi- 
nesses have  already  raised  prices  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  next  freeze.  Rightly, 
organized  labor  is  not  only  trying  to  keep 
workers'  wages  on  a  par  witli  liiese  price 
increases,  but  is  also  trying  to  catch  up 
for  wages  locit  at  the  hands  of  Richard 


Nixon's     maladministered     wage-price 
program. 

In  April  of  1974.  I  proposed  a  new 
approach  to  economic  controls.  Tliat  ap- 
proach, which  I  believe  is  still  viable  to- 
day, would:  Firjt.  set  inflation  and  un- 
employment targets— I  felt  4  percent  in 
1975  would  be  acceptable;  second,  create 
a  new  independent  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Administration  to  administer  the 
controls  program;  third,  impose  price 
controls  where  needed  to  meet  the  tar- 
gets: foui-th,  only  allow  the  imposition 
of  wage  controls  as  a  last  resort;  fifth, 
control  interest  rates  and  rents,  when 
inflationarj';  and  sixth,  have  Congress 
exercise  oversight  over  the  controls  pro- 
pram  to  prevent  the  kind  of  special  in- 
terest treatment  big  business  received 
from  the  Nixon  administration. 

ENERGY    AND    ENVDltJIlMENT 

The  PvFsidcnt  has  called  for  a  renewc  1 
eilort  to  conserve  energy — and  I  support 
that  effort.  But,  as  with  most  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  they  con- 
sist mainly  of  sweeping  generalizations 
with  little  substance. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Ford  said  he  supported  sti-ip  minln*^  leg- 
islation that  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  use  its  vast  coal  reserves  with- 
out irrevocably  destroying  the  usefulness 
of  the  land's  surface.  Such  legislation 
emerged  from  the  Interior  Committee  on 
which  I  served  earlier  this  year,  passed 
the  House,  and  is  now  in  a  House-Senate 
confcrrncp  committee.  If  the  President 
really  means  to  support  environmentallv 
sound  strip  mining  legislation,  I  hope  hi.s 
commitment  to  this  legislation  will  lend 
him  to  sign  It  and  not  veto  it. 

CLEAN    AIR 

Another  proposal  laid  belore  the  Con- 
B.'e&s  concerns  easing  the  standards  set 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Just  recently,  the 
Congress  did  pass  legislation  to  allow 
cutomakcis  extra  time  to  comply  with 
cini.ssion  standards,  and  allow  utilities  to 
convert  to  and  biirn  coal  which  under 
normal  circumstances  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Any  further 
•erosion  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  must  be  op- 
posed except  as  a  last  resort — especially 
in  aroas  like  New  York  City  which  al- 
ready' have  severe  air  quality  problems — 
because  it  would  constitute  a  serious  na- 
tional health  hazard. 

NA.VBAL    CAS    DEHECULATION 

Tho  price  of  natui-al  gas  has  sl-iyrock- 
eted,  even  ui.der  FFC  control,  in  the 
last  3  years.  New,  the  administration 
wants  to  dere£;ul;;te  natural  gas  to  pro- 
vide iitdustry  with  an  ii^ceniive  t<i  pro- 
duce more.  In  my  view,  such  dereguJation 
would  .substantially  contriDuto  to  infla- 
tion ns  CDiisumer:  tried  t^  oiitbid  each 
other  for  supplies  Withrut  doubt,  FFC 
control  of  interstate  gas  sales  has  saved 
the  con  umer  billions  of  dollar.^.  Rather 
than  free  the  price  oi  gas  '..o  rise  with 
demand  inflated  by  panic  buying,  I  be- 
lieve v.e  must  do  two  things:  we  must, 
first,  prevent  suppliers  from  withholding 
natural  gas  from  the  market  because  this 
exocerbato.s  any  shortage  situation;  and 
second,  extend  natural  gas  regulation  to 
the  now  unregulated  intrastate  natural 
gas  market,  to  force  more  producers  to 
stll  more  oi  their  gas  to  the  interstate 
maiket. 
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COAI,  RESEARCH  AND   DEVEI^PMENT 

Mr.  Ford  spoke  of  legislation  to  require 
the  use  of  cleaner  coal  processes  to  ex- 
pand available  energy  supplies.  He  put 
special  emphasis  on  coal  gasification — 
and  this  may  well  b?  ore  of  the  most 
promising  energy  technologies  to  meet 
U.S.  energy  needs  10  years  from  now. 

The  Interior  Committee  has  already 
produced  landmark  legislation  to  begin  a 
crash  nonnuclear  energy  research  and 
development  program.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill,  and  have  been  named  to  the 
House  conference  committee  wliich  will 
meet  with  the  Senate  to  work  out  the 
remaining  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
13565  would  require  the  Government  to 
engage  in  nonnuclear  R.  &  D.  that  would 
produce  reliable,  economical,  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  energy  from 
sources  such  as  oil  shale,  solar  energy, 
geothermal,  and  fusion  energy — from  the 
ocean — coal  gasification  and  liquefaction. 
The  bill  would  aLso  call  for  R.  &  D.  to  im- 
prove energy  conservation  technologies, 
including  productive  use  of  waste  ma- 
terials; and  Improve  energy  use  technolo- 
gies to  reduce  waste. 

Almost  all  of  the  eneri;y  R.  &  D.  this 
legislationvvill  support  involves  sophisti- 
cated precotabustion  or  combustion  tech- 
nologies that  are  still  several  years  away. 
Unfortunately,  the  President  failed  to 
Include  in  his  program  the  one  proven 
technology  that  would  enable  us  now  to 
increase  our  use  of  coal  in  its  natural 
state  and  without  further  degrading  our 
air.  Stack  scrubbers,  which  chemically 
clean  coal  smoke  of  dangerous  sulfur 
oxides  and  particulates,  are,  according  to 
the  EPA  and  my  own  research,  now 
capable  of  commercial  application  to 
meet  air  quality  standards.  I  urge  the 
President  to  lend  his  full  support  to 
getting  industry  to  install  scrubbers  so 
we  can  burn  more  coal — cleanlj' — until 
more  sophisticated  energy  systems  be- 
come available. 

COAL  ALLOCATION 

Although  the  President  mentioned  his 
intention  to  allocate  fuel,  the  sad  fact 
is  that  he  presently  has,  at  best,  quite 
dubious  authority  to  control  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  in  the  event  of  a  coal 
strike,  which  is  generally  considered  to 
be  likely.  A  strike  would  have  a  highly 
inflationary  impact  on  coal  prices,  be- 
sides causing  critical  shortages  at  utili- 
ties, in  industry,  and  in  the  retail  market. 
Although  the  Federal  Government  must 
not  interfere  with  the  contract  negotia- 
tions, I  believe  allocation  and  price  con- 
trols will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  the  economy  if  a 
strike  occurs,  and  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  grant  such  authority  to  the 
FEA,  with  guidelines  for  its  application. 

CARS  AND  M.\SS  TRANSIT 

One  of  the  more  disappointins  aspects 
of  the  President's  anti-Inflation  program 
was  mass  transit.  Not  a  word  about  oper- 
ating subsidies  to  hold  the  line  on  New 
York  City's  anti-inflationary  35-cent 
fare;  not  a  word  about  the  inflationary 
impact  of  allowing  existing  mass  transit 
facilities  to  deteriorate;  and  not  a  word 
about  encouraging  more  localities  to 
build  and  operate  mass  transit  services 
to  get  people  out  of  their  cars.  The  Presi- 


dent's proposal  to  cajole  or  require  the 
auto  Industry  to  Increase  Federa'  Energy 
Administration  gas  mileage  by  40  per- 
cent over  the  next  5  years  is  wishful 
thinking  with  little  force  behind  It.  The 
Federal  Energy  Adminlstratioiv  does  not 
think  the  auto  Industry  can  improve 
auto  fuel  economy  by  even  20  percent  in 
the  next  $  years.  I  have  sponsored  sev- 
eral bills  to  increase  mass  transit  use 
through  a  tax  incentive  for  commuters, 
and  a  sliding  tax  on  cars  that  increases 
as  mileage  efficiency  decreases.  I  also 
intend  to  continue  my  10-year  fight  for 
operating  subsidies  for  New  York's  sub- 
V.  ay  and  bus  systems. 

KUCLEAR    ENERGY 

I  have  sought  since  1969  to  separate 
the  licensing  and  promotional  functions 
of  the  Atomic  Energj*  Commission  so  that 
nuclear  safety  would  not  be  sacrificed  in 
the  name  of  nuclear  advancement.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  see  my  suggestion  be- 
come part  of  the  energy  R.  &  D.  program 
the  Congi'ess  has  enacted.  I  have  never 
opposed  nuclear  power — I  have  always 
opposed  hasty  Government  action  In  the 
nuclear  field  and  inadequate  concern  for 
nuclear  safety  because  of  the  catastroph- 
ic consequences  of  any  nuclear  acci- 
dent. If  the  leadtime  necessary  to  bring 
a  nuclear  plant  on  line  can  be  reduced 
from  9  or  10  years  to  5,  7,  or  8,  I  would 
favor  such  action,  but  onlj-  after  being 
cominced  that  all  necessary  safety  regu- 
lations and  envii-onmental  standards  can 
be  met. 

Ol-TER    CONTINENTAL    SHELF 

We  now  face  the  pro.spect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment leasing  10  million  acres  o^  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  DCS,  to  the  oil 
companies  annuallj'.  This  is  five  times 
the  2  million  acres  now  under  lease.  The 
prospect  of  "big  oil"'  controlling  so  much 
of  the  public's  land  and  the  effect  on  the 
consumers'  wallet  and  oul*  coastal  and 
marine  environment  deeply  disturbs  me. 
Again,  the  President's  program  is  shal- 
low— it  fails  to  measure  the  impact  such 
a  leasing  program  would  have.  I  have 
been  studying  the  whole  OCS  problem 
for  many  months  now  and  have  recently 
introduced  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  program  to 
allow  for  increased  leasing  in  a  manner 
wliich  would  protect  the  public  interest. 

RESTRICTIVE    PRACTICES 

The  President  has  promised  to  elimi- 
nate restrictive  practices — governmental 
and  private — that  contribute  to  inflation. 
Many  laws  and  regulations  do  contribute 
to  hidden  price  increases  for  you  and  me. 
I  support  the  President  in  this,  but  with 
an  important  caveat:  if  he  was  referring 
to  agencies  that  protect  the  consumer 
from  dangerous  products  and  deceptive 
trade  practices — Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission — 
I  will  never  support  a  move  to  restrict 
their  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr. 
Ford  meant  those  bureaucracies  which 
protect  industry  from  the  competitive 
marketplace  and  contribute  to  artificial 
price  levels,  then  he  can  count  on  my 
lielp.  For  example,  earlier  this  year  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  Northeast 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  'vras  enacted  into 
law   to  force  the  Interstate  Commeice 


Commission.  ICC,  to  eliminate  rate  dis- 
crimination against  recyclable  and  re- 
cycled commodities.  This  archaic  ICC 
practice  not  only  inflated  transportation 
charges  for  many  commodities,  but  also 
discouraged  industry  from  recycling 
products  for  reuse  which  v.ould  contrib- 
ute to  increased  supplies. 

BIG    BUSINESS    BONUSES 

For  tlie  most  part,  the  business  com- 
munity would  get  what  It  wants  imder 
the  Presidents  economic  proposals — an 
increase  in  the  investment  tax  credit — if 
you  spend  SIO  on  capital  equipment  you 
can  deduct  $1  from  your  tax  bill — hb- 
eralized  capital  gains  tax  treatment  to 
encourage  wealthier  taxpayers  to  invest 
in  business  enterprises;  and  a  deduction 
for  certain  tj'pes  of  di-v-idends  paid  to 
shareholders.  Each  of  these  proposals  is 
designed  to  increase  capital  investment 
in  our  productive  capacity  so  that  more 
goods  will  drive  down  prices.  An  increase 
in  the  investment  tax  credit,  if  it  \nill 
expand  production,  is  worth  exploring. 
but  the  danger  is  that  it  will  mean  wind- 
fall profits  for  businesses  without  affect- 
ing their  investment  decisions. 

BREAKS    FOR    THE    AVERAGE    TAXPAYER 

The  President  did  not  propose  any 
tax  help  for  the  average  American.  The 
working  \\-age  earner  will  bear  the  bmnt 
of  the  fight  against  inflation  If  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  suiwive  congressional 
scrutiny.  In  general,  he  would  have  the 
Congress  impose  a  5-percent  surcharge 
on  1975  income.  For  a  single  person,  all 
income  above  $7,500  would  be  affected: 
for  a  family,  all  income  above  $15,000. 
The  tax  surcharge  would  reap  an  extra 
$1  billion  in  1975 — about  the  amoimt  the 
administration  plans  to  give  business 
tlirough  tax  breaks. 

The  tax  surcharge,  as  proposed.  Is  an 
unconscionable  burden  on  the  American 
workingman.  I  propose,  and  will  be  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  this  effect  immedi- 
ately after  the  recess,  that  those  who 
earn  the  most  should  pay  the  most.  My 
bill  would  impose  a  tax  surcharge  on  all 
income  above  $25,000.  As  income  in- 
creases, the  percentage  of  surcharge  tax 
levied  would  also  increase. 

A  tax  surcharge  Is  a  temporary  and 
imsatisfactor>-  manner  of  raising  reve- 
nue to  finance  Federal  anti-inflation 
programs.  Wholesale  reform  of  the  U.S. 
Federal  tax  structure  has  been  urgently 
needed  for  years.  Until  such  reform  has 
been  completed  and  tax  loopholes  closed, 
surcharges  only  increase  present  in- 
equities. In  January  1973,  I  joined  with 
Representative  Henky  Recss  to  sponsor 
H.R.  967.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1973. 
Its  major  features  are: 

Reduce  or  eliminate  capital  gains  ta\ 
shelter-  for  corporations  and  individ- 
uals; 

Tighten  taxation  of  large  estate  and 
gift  transfers,  and  on  foreign  corpora- 
tions; 

Eliminate  oil  tax  breaks:  and 

Increase  minimum  income  tax  for  the 
vcrj'  wealthy.  I  hope  the  93d  Congress 
can  take  action  on  this  legislation. 

HKLP    VOR    THE    VICTIMS    OF    INFLATION 

While  meaningful  tax  reform  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the  burden 
of  tire  poor,  tlie  elderly,  and  the  middle 
class  v.  age  earner  during  tltis  period  of 
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quest  to  pare  the  Federal 
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proximately   one-third   of 
budget  is  related  to  defense 
and  if  we  are  going  to  start 
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DO  HEW  3  TITLE  IX  REG! 
LEGISLATE? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempori  ,  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  AleJ ander)  is 
.recognized  for  15  minutes. 

MfyALEXANDER.  Mr.  Spealer,  I  have 
becorn^'-mcreasingly  concern  d  In  the 
past  few  weeks  over  reactions  :  have  re- 
ceived from  educators   regar  ling  pro- 
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L  LATIONS 


posed  HEW  guidelines  under  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  and  resolution  from  the 
president  of  a  private  university  in 
Arkansas  who  feels  his  institution  will  be 
significantly  affected  by  such  guide- 
lines. 

As  does  Dr.  Grant,  I  wonder  if  such  in- 
tense Federal  involvement  in  the  minute 
details  of  administration  of  our  Nations 
educational  institutions  is  necessary  or 
warranted: 

Ouachita  Baptist  TJNU'Er.srrT, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  Octoiter  7,  1974. 
Hon.  Bill  Aixxanoer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAR     CONSRESSMAN    .ALEXANDER:     I     fCallze 

you  have  heard  from  me  on  several  occasions 
concerning  matters  of  Interest  to  higher  edu- 
cation In  Arkansas  and  the  entire  United 
States.  I  hope  you  will  realize  from  the  tone 
of  my  letter  that  I  am  very  concerned  about 
a  current  Issue  facing  our  education  system 
in  America.  As  an  educator  and  a  political 
scientist,  I  agree  with  the  Intent  and  spirit 
of  the  law  for  women's  rights,  but  I  seriously 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  taken  the  Intent  of 
yoiu-  law  and  established  guidelines  that  will 
decrease  the  authority,  Individuality,  and 
uniqueness  of  the  higher  education  instltu- 
ilons  in  our  country.  I  believe  that  It  is  not 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  sft  up  a  bureauc- 
racy In  Washington  that  will  take  over  the 
administration  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Southern  Bap- 
t  :^t  Colleges  and  Schools  at  our  September  26, 
1974,  meeting.  I  hope  you  will  share  this 
resolution  with  your  colleagues  and  contact 
us  if  we  can  help  in  any  way  to  share  our 
fee'.lngs  about  this  Issue.  Specific  items  of 
Interest  to  private  education  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  Title  IX  regulations 
include  dormitory  hours,  dress  code  rules, 
courses  of  Instruction,  athletics,  budget  re- 
strictions, dormitory  occupancy  of  unwed 
pregnant  girls,  and  abortion.  I  know  you 
realize  the  prcblems  we  face  with  our  con- 
stituency, the  Arkansas  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention, In  these  specific  areas,  but  I  want  to 
again  stress  that  I  feel  the  major  point  la 
the  federal  Involvement  in  such  minute  de- 
tails of  the  administration  of  our  educational 
institutions.  I  believe  It  would  be  tragic  to 
assume  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  wisely  make  uniform 
rules  for  all  colleges  and  universities  In  such 
matters,  placing  vis  all  In  the  same  mold.  I 
hope  we  can  change  our  past  history  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  without  serloiLsly 
Jeopardizing  the  diversified  educational 
structure  of  higher  education  that  has  been 
such  a  vital  part  of  the  greatness  of  cur 
nation. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  interest  In  pri- 
vate higher  education  and  hope  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  us  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  R.  Grant. 
Resolution 

Whereas,  representatives  of  the  53  colleges 
and  universities  who  are  members  of  the 
Association  of  Southern  Baptist  Colleges  and 
Schools,  did  meet  In  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
on  Thursday,  September  26,  1974;   and 

Whereas,  In  session,  serious  consideration 
was  given  to  the  proposed  regulations  for 
the  Implementation  of  Title  IX  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972  relating  to 
the  prohibition  of  sex  discrimination  In 
federally  assisted  education  programs;    and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  concept  of  these  assem- 
bled representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  Baptist  Colleges  and  Schools  that 
the    present    regulations    present    problems 


with  regard  to  educational  policies;  the  terms 
"comparable,"  "equal,"  "reasonable,"  and 
"proportionate,"  all  of  which  appear 
throughout  the  proposed  regulations  are 
open  to  varying  Interpretations;   and 

Whereas,  these  Interpretations  may  differ 
anywhere  from  slightly  to  significantly,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  Interpretation  is 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  by  the  college  or  uni- 
versity auralnlstrators,  or  by  the  students; 
and 

Whereas,  the  possibility  exists  that  unless 
the  terms  are  clearly  and  specifically  defined 
In  the  regulations,  actions  based  upon  such 
varying  definitions  may  become  arbitrary 
and  even  capricious;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  basic  concept  and  con- 
viction of  the  Association  of  Southern  Bap- 
tist Colleges  and  Schools  to  honor  and  re- 
spect each  of  God's  creations;  and 

Whereas,  some  provisions  of  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the  Ediicatloa 
Amendments  of  1972  violate  the  spirit  of 
positive  Christian  commitment  thus  creating 
moral  and  Christian  conflict  with  the  same, 
as  it  relates  to  the  basic  health,  safety, 
honor,  respect,  and  position  of  all  persons; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Title  20,  Chapter  28,  Subchapter  7,  Section 
1144,  United  States  Code)  states  that  "noth- 
ing contained  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruc- 
tion, administration  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  Institution  .  .  .";  and  Be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  that  the  proposed  regulations  be 
amended  to  provlc*  -  that  there  be  no  undue 
or  tinwaiTanted  Interference  with  or  Intru- 
sion Into  the  Internal  operations  of  any  pri- 
vate Institution  by  members  of  government 
consistent  with  the  guarantee  of  the  original 
act;  and  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  proposed  regulations  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  Interpretation  con- 
sistent wLth  the  Gprlstlan  and  moral  respect 
for  the  indlvlduftl  as  taught  In  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  as  sphered  to  by  the  member 
Institutions  of  jthls  Association;  and  Be  It 
al.so 

Resolved,  that  the  proposed  regulations  be 
amended  to  recognize  the  Inherent  human 
needs  and  constitutional  rights  of  every  in- 
dividual among  which  are  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, the  right  of  safety  from  harm  or  being 
placed  In  fear  of  bodily  Injury;  and  Be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  regulations  be  amended 
to  allow  for  the  orderly,  proper  and  neces- 
sary protection  of  these  and  other  God-given 
Inalienable  rights  In  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  enJojTnent  of  the  practice  of 
religion,  and  peaceful  existence. 

It  Is  Resolved  on  thU  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  of  September,  1974,  In  session,  by 
the  representatives  of  the  member  Institu- 
tions of  the  Association  of  Southern  Baptist 
Colleges  and  Schools,  with  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution to  be  distributed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  Washing- 
ton and  to  other  appropriate  offices,  and  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  be  spread  upcr. 
the  Official  Records  of  this  Association. 

This  the  26th  day  of  September,  1974. 


CANAL  ZONE  SCV^EREIGI^TTY  AND 
PANAMA  CANAL  MAJOR  MOD- 
ERNIZATION: ACTION  BY  THE 
CONGRESS  REQUIRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


October  16,  197  If 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  In  its  annual  report  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1973,  summarized  the  remaining 
key  Panama  Canal  issues  to  be  resolved 
as  follows: 

(a)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  lU 
undiluted  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority over  the  Canal  Zone,  which  Is  th© 
absolutely  necessary  protective  frame  of  the 
Can&l;  and 

(b)  MaJcw  modernization  of  the  existing 
Canal  within  the  present  Canal  Zone  which 
means  that  we  do  not  necessarily  need  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama.  ^ 

All  .other  large  Canal  q\iestlon.'=,  however 
important,  including  the  much  discussed 
"sea  level"  proposal,  are  Irrelevant  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  confuse  that  of  the  Canal's 
major  needs.  I.e.,  Its  Increase  of  capacity  and 
operational  Improvement.  (Report  No.  92- 
1629,  p.  36.) 

Measures  to  effect  both  of  the  above 
objectives  are  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress: Senate  and  House  resolutions  op- 
posing any  dilution  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Senate  and 
House  bills  providing  for  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Canal.  Of  these 
issues,  the  question  of  sovereignty  is  the 
most  vital  and  in  1974  three  State  legis- 
latures adopted  resolutions  opposing  its 
dilution:  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Maryland.  The  Maryland  resolution  was 
quoted  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Beall  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  3,  1974,  pages  17298- 
17306. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  most  of 
the  mass  news  media  to  present  the  Canal 
problem  comprehensively  and  objec- 
tively, the  subject  is  widely  understood 
throughout  the  Nation  as  evidenced  by 
thousands  of  letters  from  individuals  and 
the  adoption  by  many  civic,  fraternal, 
patriotic,  professional,  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations of  strongly  expressed  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  essential  facts. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited 
to  my  address  before  the  International 
Platform  Association  on  "Panama  Canal: 
Jugular  Vein  of  Interoceanic  Commerce 
and  Hemispheric  Security,"  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  7, 
1974,  pages  27276-27280.  That  address 
quotes  the  texts  of  the  identical  Canal 
measures  now  before  the  Congress. 

Because  of  their  pertinence  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  I  shall  include  five  resolu- 
tions as  part  of  my  remarks.  The  first 
three  concern  the  question  of  sover- 
eignty; the  last  two  that  of  major  Canal 
modernization  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Pilots  Association  and  the  national  orga- 
nization of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  five  indicated  resolutions  follow: 
56th  National  Convention  of  the  American 

Legio.'t  Held  in  Miami  Beach,  Fij\..  August 

20,21,22,  1974 

resolution  no.  85 THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Whereas.  Under  the  1903  Treaty  with  P^na- 
nia,  the  United  States  obtained  the  grant  in 
perpetuity  of  the  use.  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  pri- 
vately held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone 
by   purchase   from    Individual    owners;    and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  in  maintain- 
ing undiluted  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 


and  Its  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Canal;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Government  Is 
currently  engaged  In  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  both  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Itself 
without  authorl^tlon  of  the  Congress,  which 
will  diminish.  If  not  absolutely  abrogate,  the 
present  United  States  treaty-based  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  of  the  Zone:  and 

Whereas,  These  negotiations  are  being 
utilized  by  the  United  States  Government  In 
an  effort  to  persuade  Panama  to  grant  an 
option  for  the  construction  of  a  *  sea-level" 
canal  eventually  to  replace  the  present  canal, 
and  by  the  Panamanian  government  In  an 
attempt  to  gain  sovereign  control  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal  It- 
self; and 

Whereas,  Similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  In  1967  resulted  in 
three  draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by 
the  will  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
because  they  would  haVe  gravely  weakened 
United  States  control  over  the  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  further 
v.'eaken  United  States  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  Many  scientists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of 
the  sea-level  canal  have  Ignored  In  their 
plans;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  treatle;j  are  solemn  obligations  binding 
on  the  parties  and  has  consistently  opposed 
the  abrogation,  modification,  or  weakening 
of  the  Treaty  of  1903;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolred  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Miami  Be^ch, 
Florida,  August  20,  21,  22.  1974,  that  the 
United  States  must  be  vigilant  against  all 
efforts  to  surrender  or  erode  any  of  the  U.S. 
sovereignty  or  Jurisdiction  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  or  over  the  Panama  Canal  ob- 
tained under  the  1903  Treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  as  amended  and  revised 
in   1936,  and   1955;    and  be   It   further 

Resolved  that  The  American  Legion  re- 
affirm and  reiterate  Its  traditional  opposition 
to  any  new  treaties  or  executive  agree- 
ments with  Panama  that  would  in  any  way 
reduce  our  Indispensable  control  over  the 
U.S.-owned  Canal  or  Canal  2one. 

T.^TH  National  Convention  or  Veterans  op 
Foreign  Wars,  Chicago.  Illinois,  August 
16-23,  1974 

resolution  no.  414 — U.S.  CONTROL  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Whereas,  Article  II  of  the  1903  Convention 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  as 
modified  in  part  by  the  1936  Treaty  between 
the  two  Governments,  states : 

"article  n 

■  The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  In  perpettiity  the  use,  occu- 
pation and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and 
land  under  water  for  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  said  canal  of  the  width  of  ten  miles 
extending  to  the  distance  of  five  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of 
the  Canal  to  be  constructed;  the  said  zone 
beg4nning  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  three  miles 
i'roni  mean  low  water  mark  txcending  to 
and  av'iss  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  Into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  a  distance  of  three  marine 
miles  from  mean  low  v.af«-r  mark  with  the 
proviso  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
and  the  harbors  adjacent  to  said  cities,  which 


are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
zone  above  described,  shall  not  be  Included 
within  this  grant . .  . 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants 
In  like  manner  to  the  United,  SUtee  In  per- 
petuity aU  Islands  within  the  limits  of  the 
zone  above  described  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  group  of  small  Islands  In  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  named  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra  and 
Plamenpo;" 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
fully  met  Its  obligations  to  Panama  under 
existing  treaty  arrangements  and,  moreover, 
has  efficiently  and  responsibly  accommodated 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  transits  and 
amount  of  tonnage  through  the  canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  revolutionary  goverrunent  of 
Panama,  a  product  of  coup  d'etat,  has,  sin.e 
June  1971,  under  the  guise  of  seeking  new 
canal  treaty  arrangements,  undertaken  » 
bitter  and  sustained  campaign  of  anti- 
Anierican  projaga  da  faeled  in  large  ^jart 
by  Cuban  and  Soviet  Communists;  and 

Whereas,  given  the  emotionally  Irrational 
situation  in  Panama,  a  polltlc^/p^cbolog  c  4 
"time'oomb"  is  being  consciously  fabricated 
by  the  revolutionary  government  of  Panama 
sat  to  explode  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States  aud  the  world  shipping  community, 
as  was  the  case  In  the  a'oortlve  meeting  of 
the  UN  Secttrlty  Council  in  Panama  and  the 
subsequent  threat  to  the  UJS./UN'  Ambas- 
sador; and 

Whereas,  due  largely  to  our  clearcut  V  J.W. 
position,  nearly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  gone  on  record  In  opposition 
to  tlie  unprincipled  "Statement  of  Princi- 
ples'' signed  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Panamanians;   now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  75th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  that 

(a)  VS.  control  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  are  non-negotiable; 

(b)  tensions  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  Canal  Zone  be  resolved  on  the  ^ot 
wiihottt  disttu'blng  pre^ut  treaty  vrange- 
ments;  * 

(c)  U.S.  citizens  and  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone  continue  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities xinder  U.S.  sovereignty;  and 

(d)  the  foregoing  position  be  again  com- 
municated to  both  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Water  Resoxtrces  Congress — 1974  Platform 

maintenance    of    U.S.    CONTROL    OVER    PANAMA 
CANAL 

The  Water  Resources  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned about  proposed  changes  In  Panama 
Canal  control.  We  sup^,.v  continued  man- 
agement of  the  Canal  under  the  existing 
treatv. 


Panama  CaJhal  Pilots  Association  Urges 
Major  MookiuazATioN  as  the  SoLtmoN 
FOB  THE  Canal  Problems 

PANAMA     CANAL     MAJOR     MODERNIZATIOX  — 
OCTOBER     15,     1973 

Whereas,  since  1914  the  pilots  of  the 
Panama  Canal  have  accumulated  a  vast 
knowledge  concerning  its  marine  operations 
through  thousands  of  transits  on  all  typei  of 
vessels;  and 

Whereas,  durjig  World  War  II  executive 
studies  In  the  Canal  organization  of  marine 
operations  conclusively  established  the  loca- 
tion of  the  battleneck  at  Pedro  Miguel  Locks 
in  the  south  end  of  GalUard  Cut  as  the 
fundamental  operational  error  In  construct- 
in^;  the  Canal:  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  those  World  War 
II  studies,  there  was  developed  iu  the  Canal 
organization  and  approved  by  a  committee  of 
our  most  distinguished  senior  pilots  what  Is 
now  known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Looks  Plan;  and 

Whereas,  this  plan  has  bten  consistently 
rei-ognii^ed  by  various  responsible  Indepjeud- 
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ent  navigation  Interests  as  providln 
operational  canal  practicable  of 
ment;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  $171,000,000 
expended  toward  the  major 
the    Canal,    $76,357,405    on    the 
Third  Locks  Project  and  some  $95 
the  enlargement  of  Oalllard  Cut; 

Whereas,  the  several  items  in  th« 
provement  Program  for  the 
though  important,  are  non-basic 
ter  and  no  solution  for  the  Cani 
marine  operational  problems;  and 

Whereas,  the  Thurmond-Flood 
major  modernization  of  the  Cana. 
fore  the  Congress  will  provide 
capacity   for   larger   vessels, 
capacity,   and   eliminate   the 
bottleneck  locks;  and 

Whereas,   the  plan  provided  for 
bills  would  preserve  the  existing 
barrier  between   the  oceans  and 
tinue   to  protect  them  from  the 
hazards  feared  by  respected  sclenti 
sea  level  undertaking:  and 

Whereas,  responsible  organlzatiQ: 
formed  experts  oppose  the  constt 
any.bea  level  canal  as  needlessly 
diplomatically  hazardous,   ecologl 
geroiis    and    less    satisfactory 
than  the  existing  canal;  now 

Resolved,  by  the  Panama  Canal 
soclatlon  that  it  supports  the 
Third  Lock  solution  as  provided  in 
mond-Flood  bills;  and 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama  Canal 
soclatlon  urges  the  Governor  of 
Zone  to  use  the  full  force  of  his 
port  prompt  enactment  of  the 
lation  for  major  canal  modernizatifn 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama 
sociation  opposes  the  construction 
canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design; 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama  Canal 
sociation  directs  that  copies  of 
tion  be  sent  to  the  following: 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Vice  President  of  the  United  State 

Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  Defense. 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

All  Members  of  the  Congsess. 

Leading   Marine   Organizations 
odicals. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engl 

Society  of  American  Military 

American  Legion. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Vantine 

Prestdint, 
Panama  Canal  Pilots  Assc  nation 
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RESOLT71ION    NO.    67 PANAMA    (   kNAL 

Whereas,  The  efficient  maintenaiyre, 
tion,  sanitation,  utilization  and 
the  Panama  Canal  are  of  overriding 
tance  to  the  American  people, 
Joriiy   cf   ships    transiting    the   cAial 
cargo    and    passengers    originatln] 
minatlng  in  American  ports  and  i 
artery  for  U.S.  defense,  and 

Wliereas,  The   titiUzatlon  of  th 
Canal    is   now   Increnslngly   llmlte 
fail'.sre  to  implement  the  Third 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Pan 
dated  February  24.  193S,  and  aiitl|orl 
the  act  of  Augtist  11,   1939,  and 

Whereas,  The  incre»se  in  the  si 
transiting  the  Canal  has  resulted 
tional  problems  which  can  assu) 
proportions  unless  the  Canal  Is  m 
and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  cperatiols 
Panama  Canal  Company,  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  military  i 
are  carried  out  by  many  thousand: 
lean  and  Panamanian  citizens,  all 
'    have  the  status  of  federal  ernplo; 
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out doubt  the  completion  of  the  Third  Locks 
project  will  be  a  great  Improvement  to  In- 
ternational commerce  and  provide  for  the 
Job  sectirlty  and  safer  working  conditions 
of  federal  employes;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  The  AFL-CIO  pledges  every  ef- 
fort to  efifectuate  legislation  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  federal  fluids  to  continue 
work  on  the  Third  Locks  project  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Convention  Action:  Referred  to  Elxecutive 
Council  by  AFL-CIO  Convention. 

Executive  Cotmcil  Action:  Approved  "as 
Is". 

(Resolution  now  is  official  policy  of  AFL- 
CIO.) 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  ON  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  HIS  BILL  TO  RAISE 
THE  MAXIMUM  INCOME  LEVEL 
CEILING  FOR  VETERAN  PENSION 
BENEFITS:  OCTOBER  16,  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr^  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
significance  to  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try. I  hardly  need  mention  to  you,  the 
Members  of  this  great  Chamber,  the 
havoc  that  the  spiraHng  cost  of  inflation 
is  playing  upon  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living  so  you 
can  well  imagine  the  hardships  forced 
upon  a  large  number  of  our  veterans  who 
must  live  on  either  a  fixed  or  limited  in- 
come. These  individuals  barely  maintain 
a  minimal  subsistence  level. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
redress  the  wrong  that  is  being  done  to 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  This  legis- 
lation will  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  maximum 
level  at  which  certain  veterans  can  re- 
main eligible  for  pensions.  Under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  the  maximum  in- 
come level  at  which  a  widow  will  remain 
eligible  for  pension  benefits  will  be  in- 
creased from  $2,600  to  S5,000.  The  maxi- 
mum income  level  at  which  retired  vet- 
erans and  widows  with  dependents  can 
remain  eligible  for  pension  benefits  will 
be  increased  from  $3,800  to  $7,500.  This 
represents,  respectively,  a  $2,400  and 
$3,700,  or  almost  50-percent,  increase. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  Members 
will  point  out  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  recently  held  hearings  on  legis- 
lation that  would  raise  the  income  lim- 
itation ceiling  by  $500  thus  allowing 
widows  to  earn  $3,100  yearly  and  retired 
veterans  and  v;ido\vs  with  dependents  to 
earn  $4,300  yearly.  Indeed,  I  testified  be- 
fore that  sr.me  subcommittee  in  support 
of  an  increase  in  World  War  I  veterans 
pensions.  I  also  realize  that  these  same 
Members  v;ill  argue  that  this  $500  is  a 
fair  adjustment.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  that  the  $500  adjustment  is 
neither  a  "fnir  "  one  or  even  an  adequate 
one. 

In  view  of  the  spiraling  rate  of  hi- 
flation  in  this  country  a  $500  increase  is 
really  only  a  pittance.  This  increase  will 
not  afford  the  affected  individuals  the 


means  to  meet  and  c^pe  with  the  in- 
creased prices  they  ri^ost  certainly  will 
face.  This  $500  increase  will  not  help  the 
widow  with  children  meet  the  price  of 
an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  food.  Neither 
will  it  help  the  aging  World  War  I  vet- 
eran pay  his  next  rent  bill  or  the  recently 
returned  Vietnam  veteran  meet  the 
monetary  demands  of  readjustment. 

Obviously,  what  is  called  for  is  a 
realistic  Increase  in  the  maximum 
limitation  ceiling.  Once  the  decision  to 
support  an  increase  has  been  made,  that 
decision  should  be  implemented  In  an 
equitable  manner.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  decision  to  support  this  increase  has 
already  been  made.  My  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  have  agreed 
that  our  veterans  deserve  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  income  limitation  celling. 
Now,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  im- 
plement that  decision  In  such  a  way  that 
it  will  have  a  meaningful  effect  on  the 
people  it  is  meant  to  help.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  clear.  We  must  enact  legislation 
that  will  give  our  veterans  a  chance  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  and  to 
meet  the  demands  of  rising  costs. 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  with  the  second 
conference  report  provisions  intact.  The 
overwhelming  388  to  0  vote  by  the  House 
indicates  a  widespread  support  of  the 
needs  of  our  veterans  from  the  Vietnam 
and  Korean  wars.  The  GI  education  bill 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  higher 
education.  Since  many  of  our  Vietnam 
veterans  did  not  have  a  chance  to  com- 
plete their  schooling  this  bill  will  be  of 
particular  importance.  But,  as  impor- 
tant as  this  bill  is  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  further  action.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  will  not  only  help 
the  Vietnam  veteran  but  also  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  II  and  Korea. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  which 
is  founded  upon  the  basic  principle  of 
providing  opportunity  for  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  of  its 
citizens.  If  we,  the  representatives  of 
this  great  principle — the  legislators  of 
this  basic  American  truth,  ignore  the 
plight  of  our  veterans  who,  after  sei-ving 
and  sacrificing  for  this  country,  are  now 
in  need  of  assistance  then  we  have  done 
ourselves  a  great  disservice.  I  ask  you 
therefore,  to  join  with  me  in  working 
to  insure  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  receives  immediate  attention. 


VETERANS'  UNCLAIMED  U.S. 
SAVINGS  BOI-nDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Ms.  Coilins)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  8,  1974,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  588,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  direct  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Public  Debt  to  make  available  to 
national  veterans'  organizations  for  pub- 
lication in  their  periodicals,  a  list  of 
names  and  serial  numbers  of  veterans 
who  own  U.S.  savings  bonds  that  are  be- 
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Ing  held  by  the  Treasui-y  Department  for 
"safekeeping." 

During  hearings  held  on  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon  of  August  8,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  advised  the 
House  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  holding  more  than  242,000 
savings  bonds  with  an  estimated  face 
value  of  $10  million  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam,  and  that 
these  bonds — many  of  which  reached 
maturity  over  20  years  aoto  still  remain 
unclaimed.  In  its  written  report,  "Un- 
claimed Savings  Bonds  Should  Be  Re- 
turned to  Veterans  and  Other  Individ- 
uals, B-179225,  August  10,  1973,"  GAO 
recommended  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  "explore  the  potential  of 
using  veterans'  publications  when  vet- 
erans cannot  be  located  through  the  rec- 
ords of  Government  agencies." 

GAO  further  reported  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Public  Debt  had  been 
able  with  the  help  of  various  Government 
agencies,  to  locate  many  owners  of  un- 
claimed bonds;  but  that  many  bonds 
would  remain  unclaimed  simply  because 
owner-veterans  had  either  forgotten 
about  them  or  their  heirs  were  unaware 
of  their  existence.  I  believe  that  positive 
action  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
bonds  are  returned  to  tjaeir  rightful 
owners.  / 

The  Commissioner  of  Une  Public  Debt, 
however,  informed  the*^  subcommittee 
that  the  furnishing  of  tiie  list  of  names 
to  veterans'  organizations  for  publication 
would  be  a  violation  of  confidentiality 
as  well  as  a  violation  of  5  U.S.C.  552  and 
31  CFR  323.2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  using  these  statutes  and 
regulations  as  the  basis  for  withholding 
the  names  and/or  serial  numbers  from 
the  various  national  veterans'  organiza- 
tions seems  to  stretch  their  meaning. 

What  we  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
bureaucratic  mess.  First,  we  asl:  a  citizen 
of  this  country  to  literally  put  his  life  on 
the  line,  so  that  this  Nation  can  main- 
tain its  freedom.  Then,  we  ask  that  same 
person  to  buy  a  U.S.  savings  bond  to 
finance  that  freedom — saying  that  we 
will  hold  it  for  him  or  her  in  safekeeping 
until  such  time  as  he  or  her  either  comes 
home  from  the  "front"  or  the  rightful 
heir  claims  it.  Then  when  the  veteran, 
who  in  his  or  her  eagerness  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  of  his  or  her  life,  forgets  about 
these  bonds,  the  U.S.  Government  says, 
"too  bad,  you  should  remember  that  we 
are  holding  your  bonds  for  you." 

I  suggest  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt,  by  refusing  to  remind  our  country's 
protectors  of  their  assets,  is  being  over- 
zealous  in  the  application  of  5  U.S.C.  552. 
In  the  hope  of  locating  either  the  owner- 
veterans  or  their  rightful  heirs,  the  na- 
tional veterans'  organizations  have  vol- 
unteered to  publish  the  names  and  serial 
numbers  of  those  veterans  who  have  for- 
gotten that  they  have  bonds  in  safekeep- 
ing. Why  not  let  them?  I  ask  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  look  into 
this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time 
next  year  a  concerted  effort  will  be  un- 
derway to  locate  the  proper  owners  of 
these  imclaimed  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t.ext 


of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  588  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.  Con.  Res.  588 

Whereas  numerous  members  of  this  Na- 
tion's armed  services  since  the  start  of  World 
War  II  have  agreed  to  purchase,  and  have 
purchased.  United  States  savings  bonds,  and 

Whereas  when  these  bonds  were  pvirchased 
they  were,  in  many  instances,  held  for  "safe- 
keeping" by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and 

Whereas  over  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  United  States  savings  bonds  with 
'an  estimated  face  value  of  about  $10,000,000 
remain  unclaimed  by  their  owners  who  are 
World  War  II,  Korean,  and  Vietnam  veterans 
or  their  heirs,  and 

Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
work  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
order  to  locate  the  bond  owners  and  return 
to  them  the  unclaimed  bonds,  and 

Whereas  the  General  Accotinting  Office 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  the 
T|«asury  explore  the  potential  of  using  vet- 
eraus'  publications  when  veterans  cannot  be 
located  through  the  records  of  Government 
agencies,  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
contends  that  it  cannot  divulge  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  unclaimed  bonds,  even 
though  to  do  so  would  very  likely  aid  In  the 
locating  of  many  of  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand owner-veterans  of  these  unclaimed 
bonds,  and 

Whereas  the  Comptroller  General  theorized 
that  most  of  the  owners  of  the  bonds  had 
forgotten  that  they  purchased  them:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury direct  the  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Debt  to  make  available  to  national  veterans' 
organizations,  for  publication  in  their  peri- 
odicals, a  list  of  names  and  serial  numbers 
of  veterans  who  own  these  bonds. 


CHICAGO'S     1974     CdLUMBUS     DAY 
PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
14,  the  city  of  Chicago  celebrated  the 
discovery  of  America  482  years  ago  by 
Christopher  Columbus  with  a  gigantic 
parade  on  our  great  street — State  Street. 
Over  750,000  people  viewed  the  parade 
whic^?  was  televised  over  WGN  for  I'a 
hours. 

Our  esteemed  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee, 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  the  great  event. 

Each  year,  Chicago  celebrates  Colum- 
bus Day  with  a  series  of  specially  planned 
events  culminating  in  the  spectacular 
parade  on  State  Street.  The  theme  for 
this  year's  parade  was  "Italian  Contribu- 
tions to  Medicine."  The  "parade  not  only 
honored  Christopher  Columbus  as  father 
of  all  immigrants,  but  it  also  emphasized 
the  spirit  of  achievement  and  combined 
.efforts  of  all  ethnic  groups  which  have 
made  our  city  and  Nation  great. 

The  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus 
marked  one  of  history's  most  challenging 
and  rewarding  explorations.  lie  opened 
this  continent  to  the  migration  of  settlers 
who  created  an  enduring  Nation. and  the 


United  States  of  America  still  carries 
forth  his  spirit  of  exploration  as  pait  cf 
its  national  heritage. 

Americans  of  the  20th  century  strive  to 
follow  the  vision  and  unshakcable  faith 
of  Christopher  Columbus  by  seeking  to 
discover  a  "New  World"  of  peac2  and 
cooperation. 

Monday's  Columbus  Day  celebration 
began  with  a  concelebrated  Mass  at  Our 
Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  at  9  a.m..  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  Alfred  L.  Abramowicz,  D.D. 
presided ;  and  the  concelebrants  included 
Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  Pellicore;  Rev.  Paul 
J.  AscioUa,  C.S.;  Rev.  Angelo  Calandra, 
C.S.;  Rev.  Lawrence  Cozzi,  C.S.;  Rev.  Au- 
gust Feccia,  C.S.;  Rev.  Angelo  Garbin; 
Rev.  Leonard  H.  Mattel;  and  the  homily 
was  given  by  Rev.  Gino  Dalpiaz. 

Special  wreath-laying  ceremonies  took 
place  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Columbus  statue 
in  Vernon  Park,  and  at  3  pm.,  following 
the  parade,  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America  laid  a  wreath  at  the  Columbus 
statue  in  Grand  Park. 

The  main  event  of  our  celebration, 
Chicago's  great  Columbus  Day  parade, 
began  at  1  p.m.  on  State  Street  and  some 
60  floats  depicting  the  theme  of  the  pa- 
rade along  with  80  marching  units  par- 
ticipated. Authentic  native  costumes  of 
Italy  were  worn  by  women  and  children 
in  the  parade,  in  addition  to  the  various 
school  bands,  corps  of  marchers,  and 
drum  and  bugle  corps  which  also  partic- 
ipated. Christopher  Columbus,  the  father 
of  all  immigrants,  was  portrayed  by  Joe 
Livingston,  1121  North  Karlov,  in  Clii- 
cago. 

Chairman  Peter  Rodino,  as  the  guest 
of  honor,  along  with  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago:  Hon.  Dan  Wal- 
ker. Governor  of  Illinois:  Rudolph  Leone, 
parade  grand  marshal:  Pasquale  M.  Da- 
Marco,  the  parade's  1974  general  chair- 
man; Anthony  J.  Fornelll,  honorary  pa- 
rade co-chairman;  Dr.  Alvaro  V.  Bel- 
trani,  Chicago's  Consul  General  of  Italy; 
and  many  other  political  dignitaries, 
civic  leaders,  members  of  the  judiciary, 
businessmen  from  the  community,  and 
labor  leaders  kicked  off  the  parade. 

Each  year  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
of  Italian  Americans,  comprised  of  more 
than  40  Italo-American  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  Chicagoland  area,  sponsors 
the  Coliimbus  Dav  parade  and  other  re- 
lated activities.  Many  local  groups  coop- 
erate with  the  joint  civic  committee  In 
this  community-wide  tribute  to  Colum- 
bus, and  both  Anthony  Sorrentino,  con- 
sultant, and  Dr.  Frank  Pellegrini,  exer:u- 
tive  director  of  the  Joint  Civic  Commit- 
tee of  Itahan  Americans,  have  helped  to 
coordinate  the  various  activities  for 
many  years. 

One  of  the  highliehts  of  Cliicago's  Co- 
lumbus Day  celebration  is  the  selection 
of  the  queen  of  the  parade.  This  year, 
Mary  Jane  De  Rosa,  2817  North  Moody, 
of  Chicago,  was  chosen  to  reign  as  queen 
of  the  Columbus  Day  parade. 

Judged  on  her  beauty,  poise,  and  per- 
sonality, Mary  Jane  De  Rosa,  as  winner 
of  the  Columbus  Day  Queen  Contest,  won 
a  round  trip  to  Italy  from  AlitaUa  Air- 
lines, a  round  trip  to  Las  Vegas,  a  trophy, 
a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  $100  from  Dr. 
DeMarco,   the  parade's   general   chair- 
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man.  She  wUl  also  make  TV  app  sarances 
on  the  Loxils  Farina  Show  and  \  tie  Mary 
Jan  Hayes  Program  In  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Queen  s  Court 
were  Kathleen  A.  Ingalllnera,  34  >2  North 
Nottingham,  Chicago;  Tina  I  Ipitzzeri. 
845  North  St.  Louis,  Chlcagc ;  Diane 
Llzzio,  5940  South  Kolmar,  Chic  igo;  and 
Cara  Mia  Cipolla,  3220  Techi  y  Road, 
Northbrook.  111. 

Judges  for  the  final  Colum  )us  Day 
Queen  Contest  were  Fred  Maza  1,  chair- 
man; Hon.  Philip  Romiti,  judge  of  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court;  Hon.  Johj  D'Arco, 
Jr..  Illinois  State  Representat  ve;  Mr. 
Steve  Rorentino,  assistant  to  ;he  vice 
president  of  Banco  di  Roma;  M  ss  Adri- 
enne  Levatlno,  research  analy  it;  Mrs. 
Theresa  Petrone;  Mr.  Carmen  i'anzone, 
player  for  the  Chicago  Cubs;  ind  Mr. 
Don  Case,  president  of  DAC  enl  grprises. 

A  "Festa  del  Moda"  was  held  his  year 
on  October  6.  This  is  a  fashi  in  show 
held  annually  in  conjunction  1 1th  Co- 
lumbus Day  festivities.  More  t  lan  150 
persons  participated  in  the  si  ow  and 
wore  traditional  handmade  ostumes 
representing  the  culture  native  t  various 
areas  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  1  fr.  Mary 
Ellen  Batinich,  chairman,  and  her  au- 
tlientic  Italian  costumes  subc(  mmittee 
can  be  proud  of  their  contributi  n  to  the 
success  and  beauty  of  our  Colun  bus  Day 
pageantry.  Lawrence  Spallitta  and  the 
float  personnel  subcommittee  nembers 
can  be  proud  of  tlieir  outstand  ng  con- 
tribution to  the  parade. 

The  colorful  and  distinctive  c  )stumes, 
T.om  by  the  people  who  made  hem  by 
hand,  are  an  enormous  contrik  ution  to 
the  parade's  ethnic  flavor  and  ai  ;  always 
most  appropriate  for  the  occasio  . 

It  is  estimated,  in  additon  o  these 
who  watched  the  parade  personr  lly,  that 
over  one  million  persons  viewed  he  tele- 
cast of  the  parade  v.hich  v.as  sj  onsored 
•  by  Anthony  Paterno,  of  the  Pub  ic  Wine 
Co.;  Dominick  Di  Matteo,  of  Dc  nlnick's 
Finer  Poods;  Frank  Armanettl,  jf  Arm- 
aretti  Liquor  Stores;  Banco  d  Roma; 
Ahtalia  Airlinss;  and  Bonnie  Brc  )k  Ford. 
The  telecast  of  the  parade  was  larrated 
by  Domenick  Di  Frisco  and  Vin  e  Lloyd, 
and  the  reviewing  stand  comir  cntators 
were  Charles  Porcelli  and  Lou  F  irlna. 

The  massive  Columbus  Day  ce!  jbration 
closed  with  a  reception  at  the  [Chateau 
Koyale  in  honor  of  all  of  th'^  offic  ;rs,  sub- 
committee chairmen,  ai\d  mem  ers  who 
participated  in  making  this  gra  id  event 
a  success. 

As  honorary  parade  chairma:  on  this 
fourth  celebration  of  Columbu  Day  as 
a  national  legal  holiday,  I  comi  lend  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  J(  int  Civil 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  for  their 
dedication,  careful  planning,  i  nd  hard 
work  that  v.ent  into  the  creai  ion  of  a 
tremendous  civic  and  patriotic  e  ent  such 
as  the  Chicago  Columbus  Daj  parade. 
Our -city  and  our  people  are  >roud  of 
these  outstanding  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ofiBcers,  and  members 
of  the  1974  Chicago  Columbus  Day  Pa- 
rade Committee  are  as  follows : 

Columbus  Day  Pabade  Comki  tee 
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Pasquale  M.  De  Marco,  general 
1974. 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzlo, 
Parade  Cbalrnmn. 

Rudolph  Leone,  grand  marshal. 


chairman 


Honorary 


bonorXby  chairmen  : 
Honorable   Richard    J.    Daley,    Honorable 
Dan  Walker. 

HONORARY  CO-CHAIRMIN : 

Anthony  J.  Fomelll,  President;  Dr.  James 
P.  Greco,  Is^  Vice  President;  James  E.  Coll, 
2nd  Vice  President;  John  C.  Porcelli,  3rd 
Vic©  President;  Joseph  Tolltano,  4th  Vice 
President;  Jerome  Ztirla,  6th  Vice  President; 
Joseph  DeLetto,  Treasurer;  Charles  Carosella, 
Secretary. 

PAST  PARADE  CHAIRMEN  : 

Martin  Bucclerl,  Dr.  Mario  O.  RubliieUl, 
Anthony  Paterno.  Frank  Annunzlo,  Victor 
J.  Fallla,  Nello  Perrara,  Frank  Armanettl, 
Fred  Bartoll,  Arthur  Pullano,'  Anthony  Bot- 
talla,  Dominick  Dlmatteo,  James  E.  Coll, 
Anthony  Terlato,  Congressman  Frank  An- 
nunzlo,  John  C.  PorceUl.  Rudolph  Leone. 

SUBCOMMITTIXS 

Chaplain:  Reverend  Armando  Pierlnl,  C.S. 

Television  and  Radio  Sponsors:  Anthony 
Paterno,  Chairman;  Frank  Armanettl,  Dom- 
inick DlMatteo. 

Finance  and  Souvenir  Book:  Joseph  De- 
Letto, Chairman;  Frank  N.  Catrambone,  Sr., 
Co-Chatrman;  Sam  CernigUa,  Go-Chalrman; 
Mrs.  Serafina  Ferrara,  Co-Chairman:  Mathew 
J.  Alagna,  Anthony  Apa,  Charles  Carosella, 
Jt>b,n  D'Arco,  Jr.,  Joseph  Fusco,  Peter  Lav- 
orata,  Marino  Mazzel,  Michael  R.  Roslnla, 
George  Salerno. 

Rellclous  Program  and  Organizations:  Jo- 
seph DeSerto,  Chairman;  Louis  Morettl,  Co- 
Cliairman;  Michael  R.  Fortlno,  Michael  J. 
Mento,  John  Spaturza. 

Bands,  Marcl-ers  and  Transportation: 
L:;ul3  H.  Rago,  Chairman;  Dr.  James  F.  Greco, 
Ciialrman  Emeritus;  Jordan  Canzone,  Prank 
Bottlgliero,  Hon.  Lawrence  DiPrima. 

Program  and  Arrangements:  Domenick  Dl- 
FrLsco.  Co-Chalrman;  Louis  Farina,  Co- 
Chalrman;  Dr.  Joseph  H.  DlLeonarde,  Jerome 
Zurla,  Anthony  Sulla.  Father  Paul  Asclolla. 

Queen  Contest:  Fred  Mazzel.  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Josephine  Blanco,  Co-Chairman;  Anita 
Louise  Bianco,  Special  Assistant;  Domenick 
DiFrisco,  Advisor;  Sam  Bruno,  Photographer; 
Joseph  Alagna,  John  Curlelll,  Stephen  Flo- 
rcutmo.  Bob  Gelsomliio,  Nick  LaPonte,  Jo- 
seph Lucanla,  Anthony  Morlzzo,  Marie  Pa- 
lello,  Robert  N.-ipoU,  Jerome  Zurla. 

Business  nnd  F^rofesslonal :  Garl  DeMoon, 
Chairman;  Anthony  Terlato,  Co-Chalrman; 
Vincent  Lucanla.  Co-Chalrman;  Jack  Cerone, 
James  L.  Coll.  Domlalc  Chlrchlrlllo.  Charles 
P.  DeVlto,  Dominick  P.  Dolcl,  Joseph  Pon- 
tana,  Peter  Ingraffla,  Albert  Lltlerlo,  Vincent 
Lupo,  Arthur  Monp.co,  Dr.  Frank  Motto,  An- 
thony Partlpilo,  John  Paterno,  Paul  Paterno, 
Anthony  PcUlcano,  Hon.  Lawrence  X.  Pusa- 
teri.  Judge  Philip  Romiti.  Horatio  Tocco,  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Sirchlo,  Peter  Tatooles,  Amedo  Yel- 
mlni. 

Parade  Mar.shals:  Marco  DeStefano,  Chair- 
man; Alex  Ballulcli,  Louis  Del  Medico,  Ettore 
Dlvlto,  Nell  Francis,  Michael  Palese,  Marshal 
Anthony  Pilas,  Vito  Slci^lano,  Ronald  Marra, 
Peter  Tatooles,  Frank  J.  Tomaso. 

Floats:  Tom  Ardino,  Chairman;  Sam  J. 
Coco,  Co-Chairrnan;  Edward  S.  Pti.sek,  Joseph 
Pope,  Joseph  Rovetto,  Frank  Vechlola. 

float  Personnel :  Lawrence  Spallita,  Ciialr- 
man; Nick  Bianco,  Russell  Bonadonna,  Carl 
DePranco,  Stephen  Fiorentino,  Michael  Gal- 
gano,  Barbara  Ineixllao,  Joseph  Pantaleo, 
Mrs.  Mary  Spallita. 

Authentic  Italian  Costumes:  Dr.  Mary 
Ellen  (Manclna)  Batinich,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Tena  Amico.  Co-Chairman;  Mrs,  Maria  De- 
Serto, Oo-Chalrman,  Mrs.  Elena  Prigolettl, 
Co-Chalrman;  Mrs.  Josephine  Lavorata,  Oo- 
Chalrman;  Mrs.  Norma  Battistl,  Mrs.  Stella 
BoscheUl,  Mrs.  Gene  Bruno,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Cervi.  Mrs.  Judith  GuzalUo,  Miss  Barbara  In- 
''■ndlno,  Mrs.  Ann  Menoonl,  Mrs.  Ann  Parlsi, 
Mrs.  Marie  Pedi,  Mrs.  Annette  Salvatore,  Mrs. 


Mary  SpaUitta.  Mrs.  Ange  Tufano,  Mrs.  Ann 
Telmlnl. 

Cuisine  &  Culture :  Ann  Sorrentlno,  Chair- 
man; *nn  "VAimfni   Co-Chairman. 

Labor:  James  E.  Coll,  Chairman;  Thomas 
Slrcusa,  Edward  Coco.  John  Serplco.  Angelo 
Fosoo,  John  Partse,  Joseph  Spingola. 

PubUc  Officials:  Hon.  Alexander  Adducl, 
Co-Chalrman;  Hon.  Ftauk  Belmonte,  Co- 
Chalrman,  Hot).  Elmer  Contl,  Co-Chalrman; 
Hon.  John  irMco,  Co-Chalrman;  Hon.  Louis 
Oartppo,  Co-Chalrman;  Hon.  Prank  Glgllo, 
Co-Chalrman;  Hon.  Anthony  Laurlno,  Co- 
Chnlrman;  Hon.  Vlto  MarzuUo,  Co-Chalr- 
man; Hon.  Lawrence  Petta,  Oo-Chalrman; 
Hon.  Paul  Ross,  Co-Chalrman. 


'  Deceased. 


COMMENTS  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
ROBERT  F.  DRINAN  ON  THE  PRO- 
POSED HEW  REGULATIONS  TO 
ELIMINATE  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  letter 
dated  October  15,  1974,  I  forwarded  to 
HEW  Secretary  Weinberger  my  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  regulations  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  2  years  since  we  passed 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  which  prohibited  sex  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  educational  pro- 
grams. It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  it 
has  taken  HEW  2  years  to  pubUsh  these 
draft  regulations. 

In  general  I  believe  the  proposed  rules 
are  a  good  start  toward  removing  the 
legacy  of  sex  discrimination  with  whlcli 
we  are  now  confronted.  The  long  history 
of  discrimination  against  women  In  edu- 
catioiial  opportunities  must  come  to  an 
end.  Tliese  regulations  are  designed  to 
effectuate  that  goal.  While  theli-  genera! 
contours  arc  commendable,  they  do  con- 
tain a  number  of  deficiencies  which 
should  be  corrected  before  they  are  pro- 
mulgated in  final  form.  I  wisli  to  share 
with  ray  colleagues  some  of  my  thouglits 
on  the  subject: 
CoMMuiTS  OF  Congressman  Robert  F.  Dalnan 

ON    THE    PROPOSED    RECUI.ATIONS    TO    IMPI-E- 

mi:nt  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments OF  1972 

The  following  analysis  of  the  proposed 
regulations  will  be  divided  Into  two  parts: 
the  first  section  contains  general  comments 
on  the  natiu*  and  scope  of  these  regulations, 
and  the  second  contains  a  more  detailed  ex- 
anUnntion  of  the  proposed  rules. 

GENERAL  OBSFRVATIONS 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  states: 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In.  be  denied  the  beneHts  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance." 

The  basic  thrust  of  t*»e  proposed  regula- 
tions is  convmendable  because  they  provide  a 
broad  prohibition  against  sex  discrimination 
in  education.  The  geoeraiized  rules,  however, 
give  way  to  numerous  limitations  and  excep- 
tions which  undermine  the  purpose  of  the 
1972  amendments. 

(1)  The  allowances  for  many  categorical 
and  speclaU?ed  exemptions  ten^  to  oontra- 
dlct  and  dilute  the  plain  meaning  of  Title  IX. 
This  Is  especially  true  In  the  areas  of  admis- 
sions  policies,   scholarships,    and    maternity 
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leave  where  numerous  exemptions  are  per- 
mitted. 

(2)  The  dissemination  of  knowledge 
through  textbooks  and  currlculla  has  played 
a  major  role  in  the  perpetuation  of  sex- 
biased  stereotjrpes.  The  proposed  regulations 

I  fail  to  consider  the  effect  which  sex-biased 
books  and  courses  have  on  the  education 
process.  The  proposed  regulations  not  only 
fail  to  remedy  this  Inequity  but  Ignore  the 
positive  results  which  would  flow  from  the 
use  of  non-biased  books  and  curricula  to 
dispel  such  myths. 

(3)  The  proposed  regulations  are  vague 
pud  non-!5pecinc  as  to  uUat  mea'sures  are  to 
be  taken  to  enforce  '.he  proscriptions  against 
Ecx  discrimination  In  education.  Where  past 
discrimination  has  been  found  In  a  pitrticu- 
lar  area,  the  draft  regulations  fall  to ..  set 
forth  strict  measures  for  remedial  action  to 
take  place  within  a  detailed  time  frame. 
Written  plans  for  affirmative  action  in  ad- 
missions and  recruitment  policies  are  only 
voluntary,  even  where  enrollment  figures,  for 
example,  reflect  a  dl-'^proportlouate  concen- 
tration of  one  sex.  Except  in  athletics,  pe- 
riodic evaluations  are  not  required.  There- 
fore any  type  of  remedial  or  affirmative  ac- 
tion will  be  delayed  until  a  private  citizen 
brings  charges  of  sex  rtlscrlmlnatlon  and  a 
formal  complaint  Is  issued  by  HEW.  Even 
t.ien  plans  fr.r  a'lirm.tlve  r.-tlo:i  ore  net 
mandatory. 

DETAILED   E^;A^iINAT:0N 

Having  m^de  these  genera!  observations 
about  these  proposed  regulations,  a  more  de- 
'tailed  analysis  of  those  sections  which  m?rlt 
clo.^er  examination  will  proceed. 

(1)  Curriculum,  testing  materials  and 
textbooks.  Section  86.34(c)    states: 

"(c)  Appraisal  and  cotinseling  nutcrials. 
A  recipient  which  uses  testing  or  other 
n\.itcrlal8  for  appraising  or  couuieling  stu- 
dents shall  not  use  different  materials  for 
different  students  en  the  bails  of  their  sex 
or  use  material.^  which  permit  or  require  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  students  on  such  basts." 

In  other  words,  an  Institution  receiving 
federal  funds  cannot  use  separate  counseling 
materials  for  females  and  dlf erent  materials 
for  males.  This  principle  Is  commendable. 
However,  the  goal  of  eliminating  sex  dis- 
crimination In  counseling  jirograins  by  equal- 
izing the  content  of  counseling  materials  and 
testing  devices  may  be  totally  refuted  when 
there  is  no  mention  of  examination  and 
evaluation  of  the  kinds  of  materials  being 
used.  Although  men  and  women  may  be  us- 
ing the  same  counseling  materials,  they  could 
be  subjected  to  sex  bla.<ied  literature  and  ap- 
praisals which  may  only  reinforce  and  per- 
petuate the  same  sex  biased  stereotypes. 

A  mechanism  must  be  devised  to  evaluate 
and  re\'lew  all  printed  materials  and  testing 
devices  for  sex  bias  In  educational  institu- 
tions covered  by  Title  IX.  The  inclusion  of  all 
textbooks  and  curriculum  material  in  this 
prcx;e»s  is  e.ssentlal.  HEW  falls  to  mention 
course  textbooks  and  curriculum  in  these 
proposed  re.guiatlcns.  It  Is  of  utmost  impcr- 
tttuce  that  tiiL;  ar>rt  be  coutciiied  iu  the 
proposed  regulixtlons  if  the  true  Intent  of 
the  law  is  to  be  ca-r^led  out. 

(2)  Affirmntive  and  remedial  action  pol- 
icies. This  examination  of  aflirmitlve  and 
remedial  action  policies  will  be  concerned 
with  three  major  areas:  admissions,  recruit- 
meat,  and  educational  programs  and  actlv- 
iti*^. 

(a)  Admissions.  Section  86.3(a)  states: 
"Remedial  action.  A  recipient  which  has 
previously  discriminated  against  persons  on 
the  basis  of  sex  In  an  education  program  or 
activity,  shall  take  such  remedial  action  as 
necessary  to  overcome  the  eifects  of  such  pre- 
vious discrimination." 

The  wording  in  this  section  l.s  extremely 
vague  as  to  whether  a  formal  finding  by  HEW 
Ls  necessary  to  order  remedial  action  or 
whether  a  finding  of  discrimination  through 
some  other  process  will  trigger  the  remedial 


action  required  by  this  section.  For  example. 
If  an  Institution  has  been  found  guilty  of 
sex  discrimination  through  its  Internal  griev- 
ance procedure,  then  the  Institution  should 
be  required  to  formulate  a  plan  of  remedial 
action. 

Section  86.3(b)  talks  about  affirmative 
action  plans  In  regard  to  admissions.  It 
states: 

"Affirmative  action.  In  the  absence  of 
prior  discrlmlaatlon  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
au  education  program  or  activity,  a  recipient 
may  ta'.ie  affirmative  action  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  conditions  which  resulted  In 
limited  participation  therein  by  persons  of  a 
particular  sex." 

The  clear  implication  of  this  section  is  that 
if  there  Is  no  past  finding  of  overt  dis- 
crimination but  there  la  limited  participa- 
tion 01  one  sex  iu  ndmission  policies,  then 
aa  institution  may  take  voluntary  steps 
toward  affirmative  action.  Clearly  Title  IX  is 
concerned  with  removing  all  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination. Thus,  even  though  an  educa- 
t.o".il  institution  may  not  have  bsen  guilty 
of  f.  iy  overt  discrimination  previously, 
surely  the  consequences  of  limited  partic- 
Ipai.on  of  one  sex  indicates  inequalities  In 
op  lOit  unities.  In  light  cf  the  sweeping  lan- 
t;unt;e  of  Title  IX  proscribing  sex  discrimloa- 
t  on  in  r.ny  educational  activity,  the  remedy 
must  contain  a  niavdator'j  plan  for  affirma- 
tive action. 

Additionally,  an  evaluation  procedure  to 
determine  what  constitutes  "limited  partic- 
ija'ioii"  at  a  particular  educational  Institu- 
tion does  not  exist.  A  formal  review  and 
self-evaluation  must  be  required  for  all 
institutions  cohered  by  Title  IX,  within  180 
days  of  the  enactment  of  these  regulp.ticns. 
This  self -evaluation  should  then  be  reviewed 
by  HEW,  and  where  limited  participation  of 
or.e  sex  is  found  in  admissions  policies,  it 
should  bo  mandatory  that  a  written  plan  for 
t-Tlrmattre  action  bo  ordered  within  60  days 
of  the  HEW  finding. 

(h)   Recruitment.  Section  86.23(a)   state.';: 

"Comparable  recruitment.  A  recipient  to 
whieh  this  subpart  applies  shall  make  com- 
parable efforts  to  recruit  members  of  each 
sex,  except  that  such  recipient  may  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  additional  recruitment 
elTons  r.':  remedial  action  pursuant  to  sec. 
85.3(a)  and  may  choose  to  undertake  such 
efforts  as  affirmative  action  pursuant  to  sec. 
86.3(b)." 

My  comments  to  the  previous  two  sections 
would  also  apply  here.  To  restate  them,  first 
an  evaluation  of  recruitment  must  be  re- 
quired and  where  a  disproportionate  partic- 
ipation of  one  sex  Is  found,  an  affirmative 
action  plan  must  be  required  in  writing. 
Where  an  institution  has  been  found  guilty 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
r>revlously,  a  writien  remedial  plan  must  be 
rerii''red. 

(c)  Edttcation  prograrfts  and  activities. 
Remedial  or  affirmative  action  plans  in  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  are  excluded 
from  sec.  86.31  (although  there  Is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  which  will  be  discussecJ  later 
in  the  section  on  athletics) .  The  discussion 
of  sections  86.3(a)  and  86.3(b)  applies  here 
as  well.  There  must  be  a  mandatory  evalua- 
tlo;i  procedure  within  a  reasonable  time  span 
of  the  enactment  of  these  regulations  for 
p.U  Institutions.  Where  lack  of  participation 
of  one  sex  is  shown,  written  affirmative  ac- 
tion plans  must  be  required.  Also  remedial 
procedures  muat  be  Instituted  where  a 
charge  of  sex  discrimination  has  been  found 
trtie.  either  by  HEW  or  other  procedure."^. 

(3)  Part  time  employees.  Section  86.41 
."States  that  Title  IX  and  the  proposed  regula- 
tions apply  to  part  time  employees  as  well 
as  full  time  employees.  Section  86.41(1)  (a) 
further  provides  that  part  time  employees  are 
eligible  for  all  fringe  benelits  as  employees 
of  an  institution  receiving  federal  funds. 
This  section  is  critical  and  must  be  retained 
In  the  final  regulations  to  insure  that  part 


time   employees   wlU    not   be   discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  their  sex. 

(4)  Services  and  benefits.  Section  86.36  of 
the  proposed  regulations  concerning  insur- 
ance and  health  benefits  states: 

"Health  insurance  oTid  benefits.  In  provid- 
ing a  medical,  hospital,  accident  or  life  in- 
surance benefit,  service,  policy  or  plan  to 
any  of  its  students,  a  recipient  shall  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex,  or  provide 
such  benefit  service,  policy  or  plan  in  a 
manner  which  would  violate  subpart  E  If 
'it  were  provided  to  employees  of  the  recipi- 
ent. This  section  shall  not  prohibit  a  recipi- 
ent from  providing  any  benefit  or  service 
which  may  be  used  by  a  different  prcpor- 
t ion  of  students  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other. 
Including  fanally  planning  services." 
Thus  the  language  In  this  .section  does  n<^t 
require  Institutions  to  provide  gynecolcglcal 
services.  Clearly,  equalized  health  benefits 
QX».not  required  by  this  section  and  persons 
are  Subject  to  Inequit.^ble  treatment  on  the 
batis  of  sex.  Such  differential  treatment 
cannot  be  defended,  especially  where  women 
student*  have  un  urgent  need  for  speclRlized 
healthcare.  Gynecological  services  should  be 
required  to  be  a  part  of  all  health  programs 
offered  tlnce  these  services  are  an  indispen- 
sable factor  in  regular  health  care  for 
women. 

SecLlon  86.46ib)(2)  states  that  an  insti- 
tution shall  not 

"Administer,  operate,  offer  or  participate 
in  a  fringe  beneSt  plan  which  does  not  pro- 
vide either  for  equal  periodic  benefits  for 
members  of  each  sex.  or  for  equal  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan  by  such  recipient  for  mem- 
bers of  each  sex:" 

The  wording  of  this  section  is  clearly  dis- 
criminatory because  many  pension  plans  re- 
quire equal  contributions  from  men  and 
women  but  pajs  less  benefits  to  women  on 
an  annual  basis  becatise  of  their  longevity. 
This  section  should  be  changed  to  reqmre 
friiige  benefits  plans  to  provide  for  "equal 
ber.efit  for  members  of  each  sex  and  for  equal 
contributions  to  the  plan." 

(5)  Pregnancy.  Section  86.47(e)(1)  states 
that  an  employer  shall  not  require  an  em- 
ployes to: 

"Begin  leave  related  to  pregnancy  .so  long 
as  the  employee's  physician  certifies  ia 
writing  that  she  is  physically  capable  of  per- 
forming her  duties,  provided  that  a  pregnant 
employee  shall  notify  her  employer  In  wTiting 
Oi  her  expected  date  of  delivery,  at  least  120 
days  prior  to  such  date." 

Section  86.47(e)  |2)  also  provides  that  an 
employer  shall  not  require  an  employee  to: 

'Return  to  employmenL  after  a  leave  re- 
lated to  pregnancy  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  employee's  physician  certifies  in  wrltiag 
that  she  Is  physically  capable  of  performing 
her  duties,  or  in  the  case  of  any  employee  l:i 
a  teaching  position,  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  first  full  academic  term  commenclog 
after  such  certification  is  made." 

These  sections  contradict  section  86.47(c) 
which  states  that, 

"A  recipient  shall  treat  di.sabllltles  c.n-,'??d 
or  contributed  to  by  pregnancy  as  temporary 
dlscbllltles  for  all  Job  related  purposes,  .  .  ." 

No  other  temporary  Illness  recjuiies  such 
elaborate  and  stringent  documentation  from- 
phy&icir.ns  and  notification  on  the  part  of  the 
employee.  Also  section  86.47(2)  (e)  Imposes 
an  extra  hardship  on  those  women  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  they  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  work  until  the  following  academiT 
term.  Section^  86.47(2)  (e)  (1)  and  (2)  should 
be  omitted  from  the  final  regulations  to  erase 
these  Inconsistencies  and  eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  discrimination  based  on  sex  in 
educational  Institutions  covered  by  Title  IX. 

(6)  Athletics.  Section  86.38(a)  states: 
"General.  No  person  shall,  on  the  basis  of 

sex,  be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  be  treated  differently 
from  another  person  or  otherwise  be  discrim- 
inated against  in  any  physical  education  or 
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athletic  program  separately  on  sue  i  basts: 
Provided,  hoioever,  That  a  recipl(  nt  may 
operate  or  sponsor  separate  teams  f  r  -.tim- 
bers of  each  sex  where  se'  jctlon  jr  such 
teams  Is  based  upon  competitive  sk   1." 

The  exception  which  allows  for  leparate 
teams  where  selection  is  baaed  <  i  com- 
petitive sltllls  contradicts  the  first  entence 
In  this  subsection.  Memljers  of  bo  h  sexes 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  .11  com- 
petitive sports  if  they  meet  the  r\  lallfioa- 
tlons. 

If  there  is  suflBclent  lnt?ref,t  still  present 
among  those  persons  who  did  not  q\  ilify  for 
a  team,  then  provisions  should  be  nade  to 
organlB©  teams  on  different  competi  4ve  lev- 
els. For  example,  if  there  is  interes  axnong 
the  men  and  women  who  do  not  qua  ify  for  a 
"varsity"  team,  then  opportunity  or  par- 
ticipation should  be  provided  at  ott  :r  ievels 
of  competitive  play. 

As  part  of  an  atiirmative  action  i!an.  all 
institutions  should  b.^  required  t(  supply 
support  services  to  women  in  the  area  of 
athletics,  such  as  special  coaching  esslons, 
practices,  and  seminars  designed  to  mprove 
skills  and  encourage  greater  Interest  in  par- 
ticular sports. 

Section  86.34(a)  stttes  that  all  courses 
should  be  integraLed  by  both  sexes,  aiclud- 
liig  physical  education.  This  sectlor  should 
remain  in  the  final  regulations  as  In  egratecl 
courses  will  further  eradicate  sex  disi  rlmina- 
tlon  especially  in  the  area  of  physica  educa- 
tion, where  women  have  long  l>een  c  selected 
by  most  educational  institutions.    < 

In  this  regard,  sectiOJi  86.38(b)  st*  ,es: 

•'A  recipient  which  operates  or  poiisors 
athletic  activities  shall  determine  it  least 
annually,  using  a  method  to  be  sel  cted  by 
t*ie  recipient  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Di- 
rector, In  'Kpat  sports  members  of  ac!i  sex 
woTild  desire  to  compete." 

This  survev  is  essential  for  post  ev  lUiatlon 
and  should  be  utlllr«d  as  one  rea  iirre-«ln 
planning  affirmative  action   prograi  >s. 

Section  36.38(f)  states- 

"E.'pendituTC.  NothlngTn  this  sec*  on  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  require  equal  aggn  gate  ex- 
penditures for  athletics  for  mcmberJ  of  each 

'  kffect  of 
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sex. 

This  section  imiuaes  the  h- 


:ole  I 


any  afflrmatlve  action  in  the  area  of 


This  section  is  discriminatory  and  s  lould  be 
deleted  from  the  final  regulatioi  i.  There 
should  be  no  stipulations  in  the  re  -ulatlons 
for  single  sex  teams,  thus  expenci  tures  In 
athletics  should  be  equal  for  both'pien  and 
women. 

Howcrer.  where  there  exists  ftr.yl  unequal 
amount  of  members  of  one  sex  on  a  enm,  tlie 
remainder  of  e::pendltures  should  b  \itlllzed 
in  stimulating  interest  and  Improv  ng  skills 
in  a  particular  sport  for  that  sex  which  is 
under  represented.  In  other  words,  if  a  par- 
ticular team  is  all  male  because  r  3  women 
qualify  competitively,  theu  en  equi  ,  amount 
of  money  should  be  spent  to  eucom  ife  worn 
en's  participation  in  this  partici  ar  sport 
through  special  woik-shops,  semlaj  •?,  train- 
ing and  other  means 

(7)   Scholarships.  Secticn  66.35  flrbids  all 
types  of  financial   ass'slauce  oesif  nated  to 


studei.ts    of    T.    single    sex.    This 
is  a  welcome  complement   t-o  the 
tent  of  Title  IX  and  should  be  re 
the  final  draft. 

Section  86.35<ai(2)   states  howe*r 
"ihla   paragraph   does   not    appl 


sistauce  by  a  recipient  in  the  ad  nlnisira- 
tioii  of  a  scholarship,  fcUcwship,  or  other 
financial  assistance  prograin  whicli  llscrlml- 
nates  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  is  es  ^blished 
under  a  foreign  will,  trust,  t>€quest,  ir  similar 
legal  instrument  or  by  a  foreigi|  govern- 
ment." 

Ihc  deletion  of  foreign  fliLanclLl  assist- 
ance continues  to  perpetuate  discr  [Uinatory 
activities  on  the  basis  of  sex  aiv  should 
be  omitted  from  the  regulations. 


thirties. 


aragraph 
true  in- 
ained  in 


to    as- 


•  Section  86.35(dJ  ^iscusses  athletic  scholar- 
ships stating: 

"Asiistance  reli^  to  athletics.  Notwltli- 
standlng  Uie  pro4*lons  of  this  aection,  sep- 
arate financial  elfeistance  for  members  of 
each  sex  may  be  Jr ovided  as  part  of  separate 
athletic  teams  fal  members  of  each  sex  to 
tlie  extent  conslsWHt  with  section  86.38." 

Tliere  should  be  no  special  stipulations 
in  the  final  regv.loitions  for  single  sex  teams. 
The  final  regiilations  should  specifically 
state  that  both  men  and  v7omen  will  have  an 
eqxial  opportunity  in  recelvlne  »  athletic 
scholarships  based  on  tthletlc  ability. 

In  addition.  r.s  part  of  an  affirmative  action 
prcgram,  where  the  participation  of  one 
sex  is  lacking,  sper.lal  scholarships  should  be 
establt=hed  for  that  sex  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation. Kqu£.l  expenditures  on  scholar- 
ships should  1^  made  for  both  men  and 
women.  If  more  ni-;n  qualify  for  competitive 
scholarships,  this  Inequality  In  expenditures 
ctin  be  rectified  through  special  scholarships 
for  women  under  ar.  affirmative  action  pro- 
gr:im. 

FORD  ADMINISTRATION  SAYS  OIL. 
PRICE  INCREASES  ARE  ANTI-IN- 
FLATIONARY: WILL  CONGRESS 
SAY  "NO? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfornia  'Mr.  Lecgett)  is 
recognized  for  5  minuter. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  measure  today  designed  to 
help  keep  inflation  under  controL  Along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleaeuss,  I  have 
tnken  strong  exception  to  President 
Poi-d's  proposal  to  decontrol  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  produced  by  secondary  re- 
covery methods  as  both  unwarranted  and 
inflationary.  While  it  sounds  fine  for  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  say  that  this 
is  a  device  to  encourage  petroleum  pro- 
duction, the  facts  are  otherwise. 

First.  TTiis  pi-oposal  will  divert  at  least 
$3.2  billion,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $11.2 
billion,  straight  from  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumei-s  to  the  big  oil  producing  compa- 
nies. It  is  in  fact  a  direct  tax  on  gasoline, 
but  the  proceeds  will  not  be  going  to 
Government. 

Second.  It  will  raise  the  price  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pump  a  minimum  of  3.8  cents 
per  gallon,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  4.6^ 
cents  per  gallon.  Thi.s  is  not  as  much  as 
the  10-cent  triul  balloon  sent  up  by  the 
administration,  but  it  is  still  far  too 
much. 

Third.  It  w)il  actually  inhibit  explora- 
tion for  new  petroleum  resoui-ces.  If  an 
oil  businessnip.n  has  a  finite  amount  of 
capital  and  has  the  choice  between  us- 
ing it  for  expensive  and  risky  explora- 
tion or  clieap  but  sure  conversion  to 
secondary!  recovery,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  will  choose  the  latter. 
Por  an  investment  of  only  35  cents  to  50 
cents  per  berrel,  he  can  more  than  double 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  oil,  from 
$5.25  to  $11  per  barrel.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
posal win  encourage  producers  to  shift 
wells  now  producing  through  primary 
recovery  metliods  to  secondary  recovery 
methods  for  no  pragmatic  reason  ex- 
cept to  raise  the  price  they  get  for  the 
same  oil. 

Mr.  Duke  Ligon,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  FEA,  suggested  this  procedure 
publicly  more  than  three  weeks  ago;  un- 
fortunately, lew  outside  the  oil  industry 


noticed  it  then.  At  the  time  he  made  his 
remarks,  I  sent  a  letter  warning  him  that 
the  procedures  he  was  suggesting  were  a 
clear  violation  of  our  intent  in  the  Emj^r- 
gency  Petroleum  AllocQtion  Act  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  oil  in  ::  reasonablt  fash- 
ion. I  would  like  to  Insert  that  letter  at 
this  ixiint  In  the  Record. 

House  of  Represf.ntatives, 
Washingtoii.  DC,  September  24.  1974. 
Hon.  Duke  R.  Licon. 

Assi.^:tant  Advilnistrator ,  Federal  Ev.ergi/  Ad- 
ministration, Ne7r  Executive  Offic-  Build- 
ing, Waihirgton.  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Licon:  1  have  recently  read  your 
remarks  to  The  Oil  Daily  newspaper  of  Thurs- 
day, September  19. 

i  am  greatly  dlstrjfsed  that  your  state- 
ments seem  to  indicate  a  turn  of  mind  pre- 
disposed toward  directing  as  much  mor.ey 
BS  possible  towards  oil  companies.  In  my 
esdmation,  you  seem  to  be  demonstrating 
for  the  writers  of  this  publication  how  many 
ways  there  are  to  get  around  the  ob%lovs 
Congres.slonal  int<nt  to  limit  oil  prices.  I 
find  this  talk  of  diverting  money  to  oil  ccm- 
panleii  as  aa  incentive  aU  the  more  distress- 
ing in  light  of  Secretary  Brinegar's  re>'eut 
remarks  in  which  he  stated  tliat  individual 
citizens  would  be  "encouraged  '  to  fiy  U.S. 
fiag  carriers  without  r.ny  mention  being  made 
of  possible  monetary  t  .ncflt  to  them. 

If  the  Intent  of  your  remarks  was  mlscci- 
.strued  by  The  Oil  Daily,  I  would  certainly  gr- 
preciate  your  reassurance  to  that  effect;  if 
your  intent  was.  In  fact,  accurately  reported. 
I  would  appreciate  a  complete  exposition  of 
all  policies  under  consideration  at  ITA  whirii . 
would  result  in  Increased  profits  to  an  oil 
Industry  which  is  already  setting  records  for 
itse  of  black  ink  on  their  profit  »ind  lnf,s 
statements. 

Your  early  reply  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

very  tl-icsrely. 

Robert  L.  Leccett, 
Uember  of  Congress. 

The  Pre.sident  has  said,  in  eSect,  "1 
waiit  to  decontrol  liie  price  of  about  1.4 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  I  want  Uie 
American  public  to  pay  tor  it,  and  1  do 
not  intend  to  consult  with  Congress 
about  it."  I  and  my  colleagues  who  have 
cosponsored  this  bill  believe  this  is  wrong. 
I  believe  that  tlie  oil  companies  are  al- 
ready making  more  than  enough  to  fi- 
nance tlieir  operations;  for  us  to  be  dci"!- 
ing  simultaneously  with  a  proposal  to  tax 
windfall  profits  on  oil  while  the  President 
ffenerat^s  a  new  windfall  carrying  $11 
billion  to  big  oil  Is  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. After  all,  how  many  circuses  and 
department  stores  can  an  oil  company 
liave  use  for?  I  bdiew  tliat  the  American 
consumer  is  already  strained  to  the  limit 
payini?  the  newly  infla'^d  price  for  g&s.- 
clinc;  he  is  not  in  the  mjod  nor  should 
lie  be  called  on  to  make  a  4  cents-r- 
gaJloii  charitable  conti'ibution  to  big  o'A. 
And  I  believe  that  someone  has  got  to 
point  out  to  the  administration  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  Mr.  Llgcai's  a-ssercion  Uiat 
petroleum  price  increases  are  Rnti-inflr.- 
tionaiT  in  the  long  run.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  measures  will  receive  prompt 
approval  hi  the  93d  Congresr,  so  tliat  the 
President  may  have  r.  cleai"  pictui«  of  th^ 
congressional  attitude  tO'A'ard  "auti-ln- 
fiationary"  price  increases. 


SEEDS  FOR  HOME  GARDENING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
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man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  ^ 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules  Commit- 
tee, today  stated  that  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  legislation  the  Rules  Coinmit- 
tee  will  consider  after  tlie  congressional 
recess  is  the  bill  filed  by  myself  that  pro- 
vides for  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  for 
home  gardening  in  America.  I  have  been 
leading  the  fight  for  a  "back  to  the  soil 
movement"  to  promote  tlie  growing  of 
home-grown  vegetables  in  order  to  give 
the  working  families  of  America  a  chance 
to  compete  with  rising  food  prices  and 
predicted  food  shortages. 

I  praise  Chairman  Madden  for  his  fore- 
sight in  scheduling  this  bill  for  a  hearing. 
The  legislation  was  voted  upon  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  during 
the  past  week.  The  cost  of  the  bill  is  $6 
million  ahd  will  produce  up  to  $380  mil- 
lion in  nutritious  vegetables.  Tills  bill  will 
encourage  home  gardenhig  similar  to  the 
days  of  the  victory  gardens.  It  will  result 
in  thousands  of  Americans  being  put  to 
work  in  the  home  gardening  tool  busi- 
ness, thousands  of  Americans  getting 
jobs  in  the  home  preserve  jar  business, 
increase  the  seed  business  and  provide 
for  good  healthy  outdoor  activity  for  our 
young,  old,  and  middle-aged  Americans. 
This  great  land  of  ours  has  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  soil  being  waited  and  not 
used.  President  Gerald  Ford's  speech  last 
night  called  for  more  home  gardening  to 
fight  infiation.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  President  recognizes  that  home  gar- 
dens Is  an  area  that  the  American  people 
can  help  in  the  fight  agauist  high  prices 
and  food  shortages. 


GETTING     OTJR     FOREIGN     POLICY 
READY  FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  listen  to  this 
description  and  see  if  you  can  Identify 
the  part  of  the  world  I  am  referring  to: 

An  underpopulated,  agricultural  area,  de- 
Icient  in  wealth,  in  industry,  in  military  and 
naval  power,  without  dependable  revenues, 
without  the  power  to  coerce  its  constituent 
parts,  in  essence,  by  contemporary  European 
standards,  an  underdeveloped  land  which  Im- 
pudently declared  Itself  independent  from 
its  vastly  superior  mother  country. 

What  African  or  Asian  country  am  I 
referring  to?  None.  Rather,  the  area  and 
countrj-  I  have  been  describing  is  the 
United  States  of  America  200  years  ago — 
a  courageous,  rebellious,  tenuous  confed- 
eration of  13  States  seeking  by  revolution 
to  establish  a  government  of  its  own 
choosing,  freed  fi-om  tyranny  of  the  old 
British  regime. 

Most  of  the  established  Euroiiean  pow- 
ers viewed  the  obstreperous  and  upstart 
rebels  with  disdain  mixed  with  alarm. 
These  monarchies  could  hardly  counte- 
nance rebellion  and  tne  instituticn  of  re- 
publican government.  They  were  deeply 
apprehensive  about  the  avowed  experi- 
ment in  democracy,  Indeed,  if  the  experi- 
ment were  to  be  successful,  it  was  felt 
that  it  might  galvanize  the  people  of  Eu- 
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rope  and  ultimately  topple  the  monarchs 
from  their  thrones. 

Without  substantial  aid  from  outside 
powers,  however,  the  chances  for  the  suc- 
ce.s5  of  the  rebel  forces  against  the  estab- 
lished government  looked  very  poor.  It 
was,  indeed,  onli'  with  the  aid  of  a  power- 
ful friendly  government  that  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  ended  with  in- 
dependence. Ii-onically,  the  oldest  and, 
and  in  many  wsiys,  most  despotic  mon- 
archy of  Europe  made  common  cause  with 
the  rebels  against  a  sister  monarchy.  The 
state  which  gave  this  Indispensable  aid 
to  the  rebelling  American  colonies  was,  as 
v.e  all  know,  France. 

Measured  in  tlie  dollars  of  tliat  time, 
jL^rance  gave  nearly  $2,000,000  in  sub- 
sidies and  over  $63,500,000  in  loans  to 
the  American  cause.  In  addition  to  this 
monetary  aid,  PYance  gave  the  United 
States  official  recognition  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  by  signing  in  February 
1778  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and 
a  treaty  of  alliance.  By  the  latter  treaty 
France  guaranteed  "to  the  United  States, 
their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independ- 
ence absolute,  and  unlimited."  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  neither  party  was 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  nor  to  lay  down  its  arms  until 
American  independence  was  won.  A 
French  army  under  General  Rochara- 
'oei^u  was  sent  to  America,  and  French 
fleets  under  Admirals  d'Estaing  and  de- 
Grasse  operated  off  the  American  coast. 
The  importance  of  this  French  aid  can  be 
.seen  in  the  final  episode  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  Cornwallis'  army 
v.as  caught  at  Yorktown  between  a 
French  fieet  and  an  allied  army,  of  wliich 
?.  large  part  was  Fi'ench. 

Other  States,  too,  gave  more  limited 
aid  to  the  rebellmg  Americans.  Spain 
tave  $400,000  in  subsidies  and  $250,000  in 
loans.  In  addition  to  loans  of  money, 
Holland  provided  its  West  Indian  island 
of  St.  Eustatius  as  a  neutral  marketplace, 
vshere  privateers  and  blockade  runners 
could  exchange  American  products  for 
vital  military  suppUes. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  foreign 
governments,  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  was  taken  up  by  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  volunteers,  who  provided 
iLsef ul  military  experience.  The  majority 
of  these  idealistic  men  served  without 
pay.  They  cams  because  of  their  love  of 
liberty,  human  freedom,  and  their  belief 
in  the  avowed  ideals  and  aims  of  the 
rebels.  A  number  of  these  freedom  fight- 
ers came  from  Poland,  which  had  just 
been  decimated  and  divided  up  by  the 
great  powers  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Poles  were  moved  by  the  struggle  of  a 
email  nation  to  win  its  liberty  against 
a  much  more  powerful  one.  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko,  a  military  engineer,  bril- 
liantly distinguished  himself  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  fortified  Pliila- 
delpliia,  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Saratoga,  planned  and  built  the  fortress 
at  West  Point.  For  his  services  in  1783 
he  was  given  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
along  with  the  privilege  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, an  annual  pension,  lands,  and  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Another  Pole  who  was  to  give  his  young 
life  in  the  American  struggle  was 
cavalryman    Casimlr   Pulaski    who   re- 


portedly   said    on    entering    Arperican 
service: 

I  do  not  fear  death.  I  fight  for  the  llterty 
of  oppressed  pteoples.  That  Is  a  holy  caLse, 
and  I  fight  in  God's  name. 

A  number  of  German-bom  military 
oflBcers  also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Johann  de  Kalb,  a  German-bom 
French  oflacer,  died  with  his  handful  of 
Continental  regulars  on  the  battlefield  at 
Camden.  To  an  oflBcer  trying  to  console 
him  as  he  lay  dying,  de  Kalb  reportedly 
replied : 

I  thank  you  for  your  generous  sympathy, 
but  I  die  the  death  I  always  prayed"  for — the 
death  of  a  soldier  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
man. 

Earlier  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778,  do  Kalb 
swore  the  following  oath  of  allegiance 
before  George  Washington: 

I,  John  Baron  de  Kalb,  Major  General,  do 
acknowledge  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  Free.  Independent  and  Sovereign  States, 
and  declare  that  the  people  thereof  owe  no 
cllegiaiice  or  obedience  to  him,  and  I  do 
swear  that  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
support,  maintain  and  defend  the  said  United 
States  against  the  said  George  the  Third,  his 
heirs  and  successors  and  his  or  their  abettors, 
assistants  and  adherents,  p.nd  I  wiU  serve  the 
said  United  States  in  the  ofllce  of  Major  Gen- 
eral, which  I  now  hold,  with  fidelity  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding. 

Another  German  serving  the  American 
cause  was  the  Prussian  drillmaster  officer, 
Baron  von  Steuben,  who  gave  the  Ameri- 
cans valuable  technical  training  at  Valley 
Forge.  In  his  letter  to  Congress  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons  for  service  In  the 
American  military: 

The  honor  of  serving  a  respectable  Nation, 
engaged  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  defending 
its  right  and  liberty,  is  the  only  motive  that 
brought  me  over  to  this  C!ontlnent.  I  esk 
neither  riches  nor  titles.  I>un  come  here  from 
the  remotest  end  of  Germany  at  my  own 
expense,  and  have  civeu  up  an  honorable  Mid 
lucrative  rank. 

A  large  number  of  Frenchmen  also  vol- 
unteered to  serve  in  Araerica.  The  most 
well-known  of  these  was,  of  course,  the' 
yoimg  Marquis  de  Lafayette — a  wealthy 
young  aristocrat,  dedicated  to  the  cause 
cf  Uberty.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1777  to  serve  in  the  army  without  pay. 
He  served  first  on  Wasliingtons staff  and 
later  held  an  independent  command  in 
Vii-ginia,  and  left  an  indehble  mark  of 
valor  on  the  imagination  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  In  describing  his  desire  to 
serve  in  the  American  Army,  Lafayette 
used  the  following  words: 

The  moment  I  heard  of  America  I  loved 
her;  the  moment  I  knew  she  was  fighting  for 
liberty  I  burnt  with  a  desire  of  bleeding  for 
her;  and  the  moment  I  shall  be  able  {^serxe 
her,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  or-the  \prld, 
will  be  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  Lafayetle 
scribed  Ills  desire  t6  serve  tlie  American 
cause:  - 

As  tlie  defender  of  that  liberty  which  I 
Edore,  free  myself  beyoi.d  all  others,  coming 
as  a  friend  to  offer  my  services  in  this  most 
interesting  republic,  I  bring  with  me  nothing 
but  my  own  free  heart  and  my  good  will,  no 
ambition  to  fulfill  and  no  selfish  interest  to 
serve;  if  I  am  striving  for  my  own  glory,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  laboring  for  its  welfare. 
I  tnist  that  for  my  sake  you  will  become  a 
good  American;  it  is  a  sentiment  for  virtuous 
hearts.  The  happiness  of  America  is  intimate- 
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ly  connected  with  the  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind; she  fs  destined  to  become  the  sa  e  and 
venerable  asylum  of  virtue,  ot  hone!  ty,  of 
tolerance,  and  equality  and  of  p«  icefiU 
liberty. 

In  1783,  after  years  of  struggle  aided 
by  foreigia  subsidies,  loans,  and  (  fflcial 
contingents  of  French  military  a  well 
as  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  volu  teers 
from  many  countries,  we  did  inde(  d  at- 
tain independence.  We  had  our  n  volu- 
tion. We  created  our  Nation.  We  f(  rmu- 
lated  our  ideologies  of  democrac;  and 
equality.  We  had  our  expansion,  oi  •  ter- 
ritorial conquests,  our  manifest  de  itiny. 
We  established  our  spheres  of  infl  lence 
and  our  hegemonies,  and  we  did  all  these 
things  without  serious  interferen  ;e  or 
hindrance  from  old  established  ns  Aons. 
We  eventually  prospered  so  much  that 
nearly  two  centuries  later  the  same 
small,  agricidtural,  underdevelope  and 
underprivileged  nation  has  gi'own  ito  a 
powerful  colossus. 

How  does  tins  same  countiy,  fr<  m  its 
lofty  position  of  power,  regard  r  volu- 
tionary  movements  in  other  coun  rles? 
Does  it  aid  and  encourage  asph-i  tlons 
toward  freedom  and  democracy  a  nong 
small,  underdeveloped  nations? 

In  all  too  many  cases  the  answ(  r  ap- 
pears to  be  "no." 

Dm-ing  the  period  when  the  W  mroe 
Doctiine  was  enunciated  and  in  later 
times,  America  identified  itself  wit  i  rev- 
olutionary causes  abroad.  In  the  mid- 
19th  century,  for  example.  A  neri- 
can  enthusiasm  for  Eui-opean  r  volu- 
tionary  causes  nearly  precipitated  s  jveral 
diplomatic  incidents  between  the  1  'nited 
States  and  European  governmentj 

This  policy  of  support  for  revol  ition- 
ai-y  change  has  been  succeeded  by  m  in- 
tolerance of  change.  Indeed,  the  su  )pres- 
sion  of  insurgent  movements  has  t  ;come 
one  of  the  prime  targets  of  U.S.  1  >reign 
policy.  A  great  part  of  our  forel  n  as- 
sistance funds  has  gone  for  civic-  iction 
teams,  pacification  programs,  supp  >rt  for 
local  pohce.  and  above  all,  military  aid  to 
the  local  army.  Such  expenditui  ts  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  hand  )f  the 
recognized  government  in  putting  down 
the  challenges  to  its  authority. 

One  of  the  most  strilcing,  cost]  r.  and 
unsuccessful  examples  of  the  U.S.  policy 
of  opposing  poUtical  change  in  t  le  de- 
veloping world  has  been  Vietns  m.  In 
other  cases,  with  U.S.  support,  :  epres- 
sive  governments  hi  Paraguay.  Nica- 
ragua, and,  imtil  recently,  in  Gree(  e  have 
held  down  popular  aspirations  foi  social 
and  economic  change.  With  our  s  pport, 
reactionary  governments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere  are  preserving  o  der  at 
the  expense  of  liberty. 

For  the  United  SUtes,  it  is  ord  r  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  aUning  ou  -selves 
with  corruption  and  reaction  agai  ist  Jig- 
grieved  and  indignant  indigenous  forces. 
The  United  States  has  been  un  rue  in 
recent  years  to  its  own  historic  c(  mmit- 
ment  to  democracy  and  human  fi  ;edoni. 
Our  poUcymakeis  have  in  fact  inder- 
mined  democracy,  supporting  rigt  t-wing 
dictatorships  in  Asia,  Latin  Ameri  a,  and 
in  other  regions  as  part  of  Americf  's  con- 
tainment strategy  against  comrr  onism. 
This  poUcy  is  sometimes  loftily  de  ;cribed 
as  a  policy  of  defending  freedom    gainst 
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totalitarianism.  Yet,  many  of  the  gov- 
ernments that  have  received  generous 
U.S.  military  aid,  friendly  nods  from  the 
U.S.  embassy,  or  direct  military  interven- 
tion on  their  behalf  are  quite  Indifferent 
to  civil  Uberties— Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Taiwan,  Korean,  South  Vietnam,  Iran, 
and  so  on. 

Military  groups  which  seize  power 
through  coup  d'etats  from  constitutional 
regimes  are  all  too  frequently  recognized 
and  supported  by  the  United  States. 
Some  instances  of  such  military  take- 
overs unopposed— even  perhaps  wel- 
comed—by the  United  States  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Argentina.  1955;  Turkey,  1960; 
South  Korea.  1961;  Burma.  1962;  Indo- 
nesia, 1966;  Ghana,  1966;  and  most  re- 
cently Chile.  1973. 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  also,  that 
U.S.  policy  often  turns  a  blind  eye  to 
those  pai-ts  of  the  world  where  the  free- 
dom and  democracy  are  most  dis- 
regarded. In  the  areas  imder  the  direct 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
U.S.  involvement  h?s  been  cautious  and 
almost  deferential.  In  seeking  a  trrde 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  appears  willing  to  Ignore 
the  blatant  suppression  of  basic  human 
fre.?doms  in  that  country. 

There  is  a  traditional  identification  or 
the  United  States  with  the  ideal  of  demo- 
cratic rule.  As  the  oldest  functioning 
democracy  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  properly  championed  the  idea 
of  poUtical  freedom.  The  Constitution 
has  served  as  a  model  for  new  govern- 
ments. The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  American  leaders  such 
as  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  have 
had  potent  influence  upon  democratic 
movements  elsewhere. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  argument 
is  often  made  that  the  people  in  coun- 
tries ruled  by  oppressive  regimes  do  not 
really  want  democracy.  The  falsene.^^s  of 
this  argument  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  both  Portugal  and  Greece,  where  the 
recent  overthrow  of  dictatorial  regimes 
was  greeted  by  the  public  with  jubilation. 
For  almost  a  half  century,  Portugal 
was  ruled  by  men  whose  political  philos- 
ophy was  feudal,  but  who  had  at  their 
disposal  all  the  modern  techniques  of  re- 
pression. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Portuguese  people  were  obliged  to 
live  in  abject  poverty,  with  no  opportu- 
nity to  join  trade  imions,  poUtical  par- 
ties, or  any  other  bodies  concerned  with 
human  rights.  They  have  been  denied 
access  to  reUable  information  about  the 
affairs  of  their  own  coimtry  and  of  the 
outside  world.  The  legal  system  served 
only  the  interests  of  the  governing  eUte, 
and  the  prisons  were  notorious  for  their 
barbaric  forms  of  discipline.  That  it  was 
possible  to  overthrow  the  regime  respon- 
sible for  all  this  in  less  than  12  hours, 
and  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  lives.  Ls 
certainly   astonishing   and   clear   proof 
that  the  dictatorial  regime  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  population. 

The  United  States  should  have  learned 
from  the  Portuguese  events  about  the 
danger  of  associating  too  closely  with 
ruUng  groups  not  based  on  popular  sup- 
port. But  the  United  States  has  appar- 
ently not  leai-ned  the  diplomatic  rule  of 
staying  in  with  the  "outs,"  so  that  when 


they  take  over,  America  will  not  suffer  a 
diplomatic  setback. 

The  case  of  Greece  Is  a  notable  exam- 
ple in  this  respect.  Knowledgeable  ob- 
servers had  been  reporting  for  7  years 
that  the  existing  rulers  were  thoroughly 
disliked.  A  report  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  a  study  mission  in 
Greece  hi  January  1974,  concluded: 

First.  Our  principal  conclusion  on  the 
situation  in  Greece  is  that  the  present 
Government  cannot  long  endure. 

Second.  The  second  conclusion  Is  that 
the  democratic  opposition  in  Greece  is 
united  as  never  before,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  divided  among  three  or  four 
groups,  each  attempting  to  influence  the 
present  de  facto  leader. 

Third.  For  the  United  States,  the  prin- 
cipal conclusion  from  our  report  is  that 
we  have  pursued  a  faulty  policy  -since 
1967,  from  which  we  must  now  extricate 
ourselves. 

Despite  such  reports,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment continued  to  remam  more  tolerant 
of  the  Greek  military  regime  than  any 
other  major  Western  power,  placing  pri- 
ority interest  on  its  arrangement  for 
bases  for  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  Thus, 
when  Greece  rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of 
the  miUtary  junta  headed  by  General 
lonnides.  no  Greek  voices  were  raised  In 
praise  of  the  United  States.  Rather,  the 
United  States  was  seen  as  an  ally  of  the 
forces  of  oppre.'^.sion  and  repression,  and 
the  result  was  a  wave  of  bitter  denun- 
ciation against  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  kind  of  exi>cdiency  which  nr- 
sociated  the  United  States  so  conspic- 
uously with  the  mihtary  dictatorships 
in  Portugal  ar.d  Greec3  is  in  the  long  run 
r.-A  only  uni'vincipled  but.  in  fact,  in- 
expedient. A  government  vhich  is  an- 
achronistic or  reactionary  is  stable 
onlv  in  the  most  superficial  and  tempo- 
rary sense.  The  proper  policy  toward  su"h 
governments  should  be  what  diplomats 
call  "correctness,"  a  businesslike  rela- 
tionship. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  revolutionary 
tide  has  continued  to  swell  across  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  With  aid  and 
arms  we  have  helped  delay,  in  many 
cases,  the  collapse  of  regimes  whose  very 
existence  is  an  obstacle  to  social  and 
political  justice.  Eventually,  there  seems 
little  doubt,  they  will  collapse,  the  more 
violently  and  with  greater  upheaval  for 
having  been  perpetuated  beyond  tlieir 
n-atural  lifespans. 

If.  as  appears  m  many  parts  of  the 
V  orld.  ruling  elites  are  u:iv,iUlng  or  un- 
al;l3  to  exercise  p.^wer  efTectively  over 
large  political  organizations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members,  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  give  up  the  personal  rewards  of 
power,  then,  sooner  or  later,  rebellions 
against  them  will  be  attempted.  If  a  gov- 
ernment will  not  deal  seriously  with  the 
economic  and  political  conditions  from 
which  rebellion  springs,  the  United 
States  cannot  for  long  successfully  assist 
suppression  of  their  discontented  popula- 
tions. 

The  present  tendency  in  U.S.  policy 
of  preserving  the  status  quo  appears  an 
extremely  shortsighted  one.  In  time,  the 
forces  of  popular  discontent  are  bound 
to  break  through  the  chahis  of  repres- 
sion. That  Is  what  pa^t  experience  sug- 
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gests.  That  is  what  we  ourselves  did  in 
1776.  The  history  of  Europe  In  the  19th 
century  consists  of  the  successful  rebel- 
lion of  nationalist  movements — German, 
Italian,  Belgian,  Greek,  and  Slav — 
against  the  powerful  European  order 
forged  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
In  the  20th  century,  similarly,  we  have 
seen  the  great  European  empires  break 
up  in  the  face  of  popular  rebellion. 

It  Is  natural  that,  in  its  relationships 
with  allies,  the  United  States  should  pre- 
fer stability  to  instability.  Of  course  the 
United  States  should  not  try  to  over- 
throw allied  governments,  even  those  of 
which  It  in  principle  disapproves.  It  is 
dangerous,  however,  for  the  United 
States  to  place  reliance  on  governments 
merely  because  they  seem  "strong"  or 
"stable",  or  because  they  grant  U.S.  mili- 
tary privileges. 

When  we  speak  of  £•  ability  and  order 
In  the  developing  countries,  v.'e  neglect  to 
note  that  in  most  cases,  the  order  se- 
cured with  the  help  of  our  aid  and  our 
arms  is  one  that  forces  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  live  under  feudal  conditions. 

In  addition  to  being  ."^horLsighted  and 
immoral,  our  policy  of  buttressing  the 
status  quo  has  another  flav.- — it  goes 
squarely  aganst  the  American  grain.  Only 
by  being  true  to  our  traditional  values 
and  our  own  best  concept  of  ourselves  can 
we  hope  to  play  a  decent  and  construc- 
tive role  m  a  changing  world.  Evsry  time 
we  suppress  an  indigenous  revolution 
abroad,  we  risk  subverting  our  ov.'n  demo- 
cratic principles  at  home. 

Was  the  United  States  not  establLshed 
on  the  principle  of  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion— that  is,  the  right  to  rlter  or  abolish 
government  aiid  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment? Was  the  United  Stf^tcs  not  born  of 
rebellion?  Certainly  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  ex- 
plosive: All  men  arc  created  equal;  all 
have  a  right  to  Ufe,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness; the  purpose  of  governn-:ent  is  to 
secure  these  rights;  men  make  govern- 
ment and  can  unmake  it  over  agaui. 
Moreover,  we  adopted  histitutions  and 
practices  dangerously  subversive  to  exist- 
ing governmsnts  and  rulers :  No  king,  no 
aristocracy,  no  established  church,  and 
no  militai-y  establisliment.  Our  society 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment, limited  government,  religious 
freedom,  universe!  education,  and  a 
classless  society. 

If  we  sometimes  think  that  the  meth- 
od.s  of  others  are  violent,  misguided  and 
dangerous,  we  sliould  remember  that 
most  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  our  re\'o- 
lutlon  thought  our  methods  violent,  mis- 
guided, and  dangerous. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  in  the  long 
run  for  another  nation  to  maintain  gov- 
ermnents  in  power  in  the  face  of  revo- 
lution. It  is  not  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  world  peace  or  world  develop- 
ment. If  the  United  States  were  to  re- 
nounce its  policy  of  suppressing  revolu- 
tion, it  would  confront  third  world  gov- 
ernments with  a  choice  it  now  helps  them 
to  avoid:  learn  to  govern  effectively  and 
justly,  or  face  mounting  insurgency.  Pre- 
pare to  transform  traditional,  feudal  so- 
cieties into  nations,  or  give  way  to  revo- 
lutionaries who  can  convince  people  that 
they  can  do  better. 


As  we  near  our  Bicentennial,  let  us 
rethink  our  foreign  policy  direction,  and 
return  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
cotmtry  was  foimded.  In  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, let  us  support  aspirations  toward 
human  freedom,  be  It  In  the  Soviet  Union 
or  in  the  small,  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
Let  us  give  our  aid  to  people  desiring 
basic  human  rights  and  liberties  as  did 
the  nations  and  foreign  volunteers  who 
helped  this  Nation  achieve  its  Independ- 
ence. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS  ON  SECURITY 
OF  NIXON  TAPES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  October  4,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
4016,  a  bin  to  preserve  the  t.ipes  and 
other  Presidential  materials  of  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Tha  bill  has  been  referred  to  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Printin;?,  which  I  chair, 
of  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. Because  of  the  press  of  other  urgent 
business  before  the  House,  our  subcom- 
mittee was  unable  to  act  on  this  meas- 
ure before  the  recess.  However,  it  is  my 
intention  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  at- 
*.er/,ion  of  the  subcommittee  the  first 
week  the  House  reconvenes  in  Ncvem- 
b^-r. 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
preservation  and  security  of  tlie  tapes 
and  other  related  materials  during  the 
period  of  recess,  I  have  attempted  to 
obtain  adequate  assurances  that  the 
tapes  and  related  matcripls  would  not 
be  destroyed,  damaged  or  removed  from 
Wa.shington  .during  that  time. 

Because  of  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Special  Prosecutor  to  the  agreement 
of  September  6,  1974,  between  Mr.  Mxon 
and  Arthur  Sampson,  Administrator  cf 
the  General  Services  Admin istratj on, 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Prciiidential  materials,  that 
agreement  has  not  been  implemented. 
Consequently,  there  is  some  confusion 
over  who  has  responsibihty  for  the 
preservation  and  security  of  the  Nixon 
tapes  and  V.'atergate-relatcd  materials, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  advised  by 
clScials  of  the  Gencrr.l  Services  Admin- 
istration that  as  long  as  the  terms  of 
this  afrreement  are  not  being  imple- 
mented, Mr.  Sampson  believes  that  he 
hi-.:;  no  responsibility  in  tlie  matter. 

So,  apparently,  these  materials  are 
somewhere  in  the  White  House  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  President 
Ford. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  precLse 
situation,  the  subcommittee  coun.spl.  at 
my  direction,  asked  President  Ford 
through  his  counsel,  Philip  Buchen,  for 
a  WTitten  assurance  that  the  Nixon  tapes 
and  all  Watergate-related  materials  were 
secure  and  they  would  continue  to  be 
secure  until  Congress  returns  in  Novem- 
ber to  consider  S.  4016. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Buchen  was 
asked  what  security  arrangements  were 
being  implemented;  who  had  access  to 
the  tapes  and  Watergate-related  mate- 


rials; if  access  were  granted,  under  what 
circumstances;  and  what  procedures 
were  to  be  followed  to  insure  that  there 
wei%  no  tape  erasures  or  destruction  or 
removal  of  these  materials.  And,  he  was 
asked  for  an  assurance  that  these  proce- 
dures would  remain  in  effect  tmtll  the 
Congress  reconvened  in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  was  initially 
made  on  Wednesday.  October  9, 1974.  De- 
spite the  urgency  and  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  I  have  yet  to  receive  a  re- 
sponse from  the  White  House. 

Under  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Saxbe  of  September  6,  1974,  President 
Ford  would  clearly  have  the  authority  to 
retain  custody  of  the  tapes  and  Water- 
gate-related materials,  in  that  opinion. 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  cites  the  "Map 
Room  Papers"  precedent,  under  which 
President  Truman  retained  protective 
custody  of  certain  documents  of  former 
President  Roosevelt.  Attorney  General 
Saxbe  found  that  this  precedent  demcn- 
stratcd  the  authority  of  a  President  to 
retain  possession  of  documents  of  a  for- 
mer President  where  'any  need  for  con- 
tinued u;e  cf  certain  documents  in  the 
pi'ocess  of  Government"  may  exist. 

I  urge  President  Ford  to  retain  custody 
or  all  the  Nixon  tapes  and  Watergate- 
related  materials  and  to  give  Congress 
and  the  American  people  complete  as- 
surance that  they  are  now  secure  and 
will  remain  secure  mitii  Congress  has 
acted  on  S.  4016. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  all  of  us  and  I  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  SuLcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, Mr.  Hung  ATE,  and  asked  that  lie 
raise  tiiis  matter  with  President  Ford' 
during  iiis  appearance  before  tlie  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  on  Thuia- 
day,  October  17,  1374. 


P''RDON,  TAPES,  PRESIDENT  FORD, 
AND  HOUSE  ACTION:  THINGS  TO 
BE  DONE 

The  SPE-*KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzugi  is 
recognized  for  20  mhiutcs. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ques- 
tions, contradictions,  and  mysteries  still 
becloud  the  pardon  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj",  before 
which  President  Ford  is  scheduled  to 
testify  October  17,  to  conduct  a  fuU  in- 
quiry into  this  highly  controversial  ac- 
tion and  to  call  other  witnesses  so  that 
the  American  people  may  know  tiie  whole 
truth. 

It  is  all  the  more  important  that  the 
House  act  on  this  matter  because  Special 
Pro.secutor  Leon  Jaworski's  resignation, 
announced  October  13,  may  be  the  signal 
that  the  Ford  administration  is  prepar- 
ing to  shut  the  book  on  further  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  stemming  from 
the  NLxon  regime's  corruption,  including 
the  inquiries  into  ITT,  the  milk  lobby, 
and  the  possible  misuse  of  campaign 
contributions. 

When  President  Ford  announced  the 
pardon  and  tlie  tapes  agreem::;ut  on  Sep- 
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tember  8,  I  charged  that  this 
to  be  "the  worst  coveiup  of 
mischief  created  by  that 
and  premature   pardon 
evident   every   day.   The 
would  be  created  if  the  tapes 
were  allowed  to  be  put  into 
fortunately  it  has  been 
result  of  objections  by  the 
Mr.  Jaworski — can  only  be  estln 

In  a  memo  to  Judge  Sirica 
worski  has  expressed  the  view 
outcome  of  the  major 
spiracy  trial  now  under  way 
fected  by  the  belief  of  some  j 
it  is  unfair  to  prosecute  the  five 
ants  while  the  i-ingleader  of  theii 
conspiracy  is  allowed  to  go 
and  free. 

The  special  prosecutor  leaves 
job  uncompleted,  and  there  can 
surance   that   the   Ford 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
a  strong  and  independent  pr 
Mr.  Jaworski's  succesor  or  to  see 
work  of  the  special  prosecutor's 
continued    vigorously.    That 
must  come  from  the  expressed 
nation  of  Congress  and  the 
people  that  we  not  be  subjecte  I 
other  coverup. 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
dent  Ford  would  like  to  call  a 
the  Watergate  investigations 
ecutions.  That,  I  believe,  was 
Ing  of  his  trial  balloon  reporting 
was   considering   a  general 
all  the  Watergate  figures  as  a 
to  the  Nixon  pardon.  Only 
from  the  American  people  for 
shelve  that  plan,  temporarily. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
remains  an  apologist  for  the 
appointed  him  and  made  it 
him  to  become  President.  He 
to  express  his  belief  in. Mr 
nocence  almost  to  the  eve  of  his 
tion.  Since  becoming  President, 
has  yet  to  state  that  he  per; 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  guilty  of 

He  has  described  the  House 
Committee's     impeachment 
"very  persuasive  evidence,"  w 
ing    whether    he    was 
suaded.   He   has   said,   "the 
of  a  pardon,  I  think,  can  be 
by. many,  if  not  all,  as  an 
guilt,"  without  saying  how  he 
it. 

In    fact,    both    he    and    his 
Philip  Buchen,   insist  that  no 
was  made  to  get  a  confession 
from  Mr.  Nixon  before  the 
issued.  They  almost  convey  the 
■  sion  that  Mr.  Ford  was  more 
giving   Mr.   Nixon   a   pardon 
former  President  was  on 

From    the    transcripts    of 
Ford's  and  Mr.  Buchen's  press 
ences,    despite    many 
their  accounts,  it  appears  that 
was   absolutely   determined   to 
Nixon  off  the  hook  as  quickly  as 
without  even  "negotiating"  the 
without  invoking  the  normal 
on  pardons  or  consulting  with 
a  matter  so  Important  to  the 
people  and  to  our  system  of  equ4l 

According  to  their  accounts 
Ford  did  not  even  bother  to  as. 
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Prosecutor  Jaworski  how  a  pardon  of 
Mr.  Nixon  at  that  time  would  affect  the 
pending  Watergate  conspiracy  trial  or 
pending  investigations  and  other  possible 
prosecutions.  This  is  surely  the  strangest 
omission  in  a  performance  marked  by 
many  peculiarities  and  inexplicable 
about-faces. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  then  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  Ford  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  at  its  con- 
firmation hearings  on  his  nomination  as 
Vice  President,  Chairman  Howard  Can- 
non asked  if  he  would  use  the  pardon- 
ing power  "to  prevent  or  to  terminate 
any  investigation  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tion" of  Ml'.  Nixon.  After  making  his 
now  famous  statement  that  the  public 
would  not  stand  for  it,  Mr.  Ford  added 
that: 

The  Attorney  General,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  the  controlling  factor. 

Does  anyone  think  tliat  Mr.  Ford 
would  have  been  confirmed,  and  thus  put 
in  a  position  to  become  President,  if  he 
had  said  then  that  he  planned  to  par- 
don Richard  Nixon  before  he  was  in- 
dicted or  tried  or  confessed  any  guUt? 

Despite  his  pledge  at  the  confirmation 
hearings.  President  Ford  did  not  consult 
with  Attorney  General  Saxbe  either  on 
the  pardon  or  on  the  agreement  giving 
Mr.  Nixon  custody  of  the  tapes  and  the 
rijht  to  destroy  them.  Why  not? 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Judiciai-y  subcommittee  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1974,  and  in  earlier  letters  to 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  and  to  Special 
Prosecutor  Jaworski,  I  called  on  the 
Special  Prosecutor  to  proceed  with  an  in- 
dictment of  Mr.  Nixon,  if  the  facts  so 
warranted,  and  pointed  out  that  this 
would  insure  a  court  test  of  the  legality 
of  the  pardon.  Similar  proposals  for  a 
court  test  have  come  from  many  eminent 
legal  scholars. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  At- 
torney General  on  October  13,  Special 
Prosecutor  Jaworski  took  note  of  these 
proposals  for  a  court  test  of  the  pardon 
and  explained  that: 

For  me  to  procure  an  Indictment  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
generating  a  purported  court  test  on  the 
legality  of  the  pardon,  would  constitute  a 
spurious  i  roceeding  In  which  I  had  no  laith. 

He  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  par- 
don was  legal. 

With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Jaworeki, 
who  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Na- 
tion for  his  conduct  as  Special  Prose- 
cutor, I  must  take  issue  with  him.  It 
would  indeed  be  spurious  to  frame  a 
groundless  indictment  of  Mr.  Nixon  for 
"tlie  sole  purpose"  of  seeking  a  court  test 
of  the  legality  of  the  pardon.  But  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  been  indicted  on  very  specific 
grounds  if  it  were  not  for  the  pardon. 
His  pending  indictment  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  pardon.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  named  by  the  Watergate  grand  Jury 
as  an  unindicted  coconspirator  in  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  trial.  The  Jury 
failed  to  indict  him  only  because  Mr. 
Jaworski  infoiTned  them  that  a  Presi- 
dent could  not  be  indicted,  another  point 
which  is  open  to  some  controversy.  The 
implication  was,  and  this  is  sustained  by 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  that, 


once  Mr.  Nixon  was  no  longer  President, 
he  could  be  indicted. 

I  still  believe  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Special  Prosecutor  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  indictment  of  Richard 
Nixon.  If  the  former  President  should 
then  wish  to  plead  in  court  that  he  could 
not  be  indicted  because  of  the  pardon, 
it  would  be  Mr.  Nixon  who  would  be 
initiating  a  test  of  the  pai'don's  legality. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  without  an  in- 
dictment of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  Watergate 
trial  that  is  now  underway  may  well 
be  placed  in  jeopardy,  along  with  other 
investigations  and  prosecutions  by  the 
Special  Prosecutor. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introdu:fd 
a  resolution  which  states  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor should,  notwitlistanding  the  Pres- 
idential pardon,  proceed  to  institute  all 
appropriate  legal  actions  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Richard  Nixon  during  th? 
'  eriol  of  his  Presidency,  including  the 
issuance  of  indictments  against  Richaid 
Nixon  justified  by  evidence  presented  to 
a  Federal  grand  jury. 

My  resolution  also  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor should,  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  but  not  later  than  60  days 
after  tlie  conclusion  of  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings within  his  jurisdiction,  issue  a 
final  report  to  the  public  encompassing 
nil  matters  investigated  and  all  evidence 
to  which  the  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cution Force  has  had  access. 

I  hope  that  tlie  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion along  with  continued  hearings  on 
my  resolution  of  inquiry,  which,  together 
with  the  resolution  of  inquiry  introduced 
by  Representative  John  Conyers.  is  the 
subject  of  the  October  17  session  to  be 
attended  by  President  Ford. 

I  also  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will 
examine  the  question  of  why  the  issuance 
of  the  pardon  was  linked  by  the  White 
House  with  an  agreement  signed  by 
Richard  Nixon  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator Arthur  Sampson  giving  Mr. 
Nixon  custody  of  the  White  House  tapes 
as  well  as  the  right  to  destroy  them  after 
5  years  or  to  have  them  destroyed  im- 
mediately following  his  death. 

In  the  immediate  furor  over  the  sur- 
prise pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon,  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  tlievnature  of  the  White 
House-initiated  a^eement  on  the  tapes, 
but  this  agreepfent  is  sis  scandalous  as 
the  pardon  itself  and  is  clearly  part  of 
the  intended  coverup.  It  mi^st  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Congress  by  prompt  ap- 
proval of  S.  4016,  already  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

Neither  Mr.  Ford  nor  Mr.  Buchen  has 
given  any  explanation  of  why  they  were 
so  anxious  to  get  the  tapes  agreement 
signed  before  the  pardon  was  granted 
or  why  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  liis 
attorney,  Herbert  J.  Miller,  to  draft  the 
agreement  on  the  tapes.  Indeed, 
throughout  this  strtinge  proceeding,  Mr. 
Ford  has  acted  as  if  he  were  the  suppli- 
cant and  Mr.  Nixon  held  all  the  cards. 

In  the  absence  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation for  why  the  tapes  agreement  was 
negotiated  so  quicldy,  secretly,  and  with- 
out consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Special  Prosecutor,  specula- 
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tion  has  arisen  that  Mr.  Ford  was  trying 
to  hide  something. 

Without  a  detailed  Inquiry  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  truth  about  the 
agreement  on  the  tapes.  One  purely  con- 
jectural explanation  has  been  advanced 
in  an  article  in  New  York  magazine — 
October  14  issue — by  writers  Frank  Fox 
and  Stephen  Parker.  Tlie  authors  point 
out  that : 

by  the  most  conservative  estimate,  the 
White  House  tape  recordings  contain  over 
twenty  hours  of  candid  conversation  between 
Gerald  Ford  and  Richard  Nixon. 

During  Mr.  Ford's  confirmation  hear- 
ings, they  also  point  out,  Mr.  Ford  ad- 
mitted having  discussed  with  Pi-esident 
Nixon  the  Watergate  break-in  and  also 
said  tliat  he  may  have  had  discussions 
both  in  person  and  by  phone  with  Mr. 
Nixon  on  the  question  of  support  paj'- 
ments  for  the  Watergate  burglars. 

E>uring  his  confirmation  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary last  November,  Mr.  Ford  ad- 
mitted that  at  Mr.  Nixon's  request,  he 
had  sought  to  forestall  a  threatened  in- 
vestigation of  the  Watergate  break-in 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 

According  to  Fox  and  Parker,  H.  R. 
Haldeman,  who  kept  a  detailed  personal 
log  of  the  Presidents  conversations,  is 
the  only  one,  apart  from  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
knows  what  portions  of  the  5,000  hours 
of  tapes,  excluding  those  already  sub- 
penaed,  may  contain  damaging  evidence 
about  Mr.  Nixon  and  others,  including 
possibly  Mr.  Ford.  They  contend  that 
Mr.  Haldeman  attempted  to  use  this 
knowledge  in  an  effort  to  negotiate  a 
pardon  for  liimself . 
Fox  and  Parker  continue : 
In  order  for  Nixon  to  secure  a  full,  free,  and 
absolute  pardon  before  he  was  Indicted, 
without  having  to  admit  any  criminal  guilt, 
at  a  time  when  over  56  percent  of  the  pub- 
Uc  was  opposed  to  a  pardon,  and  at  a  time 
when  a  pardon  would  gravely  Injure  the  Re- 
publican party  In  the  coming  November 
elections  and  severely  handicap  Ford's  at- 
tempt to  win  a  full  term  In  1976,  Nixon  and 
Haldeman  would  hp.ve  had  to  possess  an 
Immensely  powerful  weapon.  If  such  a 
weapon  existed  anywhere,  it  would  exist  In 
the  White  House  tapes — conversations  which 
could  be  politically  fatal  to  Ford,  or  to  other 
Republican  e.nd  possibly  e-.-en  Democratic 
leaders. 

So.  before  a  pardon  could  be  or  would  be 
granted.  It  would  be  necessary  for  Ford  and 
Nixon  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  tapes  which  offered  sufBcient 
security  to  both  Ford  and  NLxon.  In  fact, 
the  tapes  agreement  was  negotiated  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties  before  the  details 
of  the  pardon  were  settled.  By  Friday,  Au- 
gust 6,  (sic)  the  agreement  was  signed  by 
Nixcn.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  by 
the  same  men  who  would  settle  the  detail"? 
surrounding  the  pardon:  Becker  (President 
Ford's  personal  attorney,  Benton  L.  Becker, 
currently  under  investigation  for  Incoms 
tax  evasion).  Miller,  and  tRon)  Zlegler. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  key  to 
the  tapes  agreement  is  the  provision  in 
paragraph  10  that  the  administrator — 
GSA  head  Arthur  Sampson — ^"may  upon 
receipt  of  an  appropriate  written  author- 
ization from  the  counsel  to  the  President 
provide  for  a  temporary  rsdeposit  of  cer- 


tain of  the  materials  to  a  location  other 
than  the  existing  facility." 

In  their  view,  "this  provision,  should 
Ford  choose  to  exercise  it,  would  give  him 
effective  control  over  any  tapes  and  doc- 
uments which  would  prove  politically  in- 
jurious to  himself  or  to  other  public 
officials." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  valid  in- 
terpretation of  the  motivation  for  the 
tapes  agreement.  It  is  one  of  several  pos- 
sible explanations  of  why  Ford,  acting  on 
the  unwarranted  assumption  that  the 
tapes  were  the  property  of  Richard 
Nixon  rather  than  of  the  Government, 
rushed  to  negotiate  the  giveaway  of  the 
tapes. 

President  Ford's  mere  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  October  17  should  not  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  a  real  investigation  of 
the  pardon  and  tapes  agreement. 

The  questions  in  my  resolution  of  in- 
quiry deal  primarily  with  the  pardon  and 
were  intended  &&.  an  introduction  to  a  full 
inquiry  into  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Watergate  coverup. 
One  newspaper  columnist  has  reported 
that  the  President's  representative  made 
as  a  condition  for  Mr.  Ford's  coming  be- 
fore the  committee  that  there  be  "no 
Questions  from  Bella  Abzug."  Since  the 
President  will  be  answering  10  questions 
in  my  privileged  resolution,  I  assume  that 
this  means  there  should  be  no  foUowup 
questions  based  on  his  replies. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ques- 
tions that  the  subcommittee  members 
could  and  should  ask  of  President  Ford 
and  others  involved  in  the  pardon  and 
tapes  agreement.  More  important  than 
my  questions  are  the  questions  which  are 
troubling  most  Americans.  These  are  the 
questions  which  President  Ford  should 
be  called  upon  to  answer: 

First.  What  circumstances  caused 
President  Ford  suddenly  to  reverse  his 
position,  and  grant  Mr.  NLxon  a  pardon 
before  indictment  or  trial? 

Second.  Did  President  Ford  consider, 
before  granting  Mr.  Nixon  an  uncondi- 
tional pardon,  what  effect  that  pardon 
would  have  on  the  remaining  Watergate 
investigations  and  prosecutions?  And  if 
not.  why  not? 

Third.  What  role  did  General  Haig 
play  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
and  following  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation? 
If,  as  indicated.  General  Haig  was  instru- 
mental in  persuading  Mr.  Nixon  to  re- 
sign, what,  if  any,  commitments  did  he 
make  to  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  course  of  such 
persuasion?  Were  such  commitments 
made  with  the  knowledge  or  approval  of/ 
President  Ford?  7 

Fourth.  What  role  did  Mr.  Buzhar/t 
play  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
and  following  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  tapes  agree- 
ment? Did  Mr.  Buzhardt  make  any  com- 
mitments to  Mr.  Nixon  prior  to  his  resig- 
nation regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
Nixon  tapes  and  were  such  commitments 
made  with  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
President  Ford? 

Fifth.  Why  did  President  Ford  send 
Mr.  Benton  Becker  to  San  Clemente  on 
Thursday,  September  5?  Was  the  purpose 
of  Mr.  Becker's  mission  to  negotiate  the 
tapes  agreement  or  to  work  out  the  con- 


ditions of  the  pardon  or  both?  Was 
there,  in  fact,  a  direct  relation  between 
the  tapes  agreement  and  the  issuance  of 
the  pardon? 

Sixth.  In  negotiating  the  tapes  agree- 
ment, was  President  Ford  attempting 
to  preclude  the  revelation  of  portions 
of  those  tapes  which  may  contain  con- 
versations between  himself  and  Mr. 
Nixon? 

Seventh.  Most  important,  how  will  the 
American  people  ever  learn  the  true 
facts  underlying  "Watergate"  and  all  it 
encompasses  if  the  pardon  is  allowed  to 
preclude  indictment  and  trial  of  Mr. 
Nixon;  if  the  tapes  agreement  permits 
destruction  of  the  tapes  and  documen- 
tary materials;  and  if  Mr.  Nixon's  cur- 
rent "illness"  will  excuse  him  from  testi- 
fying in  Watergate-related  proceedings? 

One  bitter  result  of  the  Watergate 
mess  is  that  we  can  no  longer  simply 
rely  on  the  word  of  a  President.  We  have 
learned  otherwise.  I  believe  it  is  up  to 
the  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  ask  the  tough  questions 
and  to  verify  what  the  President  says 
by  calling  other  witnesses  so  that  we 
may  get  the  whole  truth  about  this  new 
chapter  in  the  continuing  Watergate 
cover-up.  I  also  hope  that  the  House 
will  give  speedy  consideration  to  the 
following  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today: 

H.  Res.  1450 
RtsolveA,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Special   Prose- 
cutor of  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution 
Force — 

(1)  should,  notwithstanding  the  Presiden- 
tial pardon  issued  to  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 
September  8,  1974,  proceed  to  institute  all 
appropriate  legal  actions  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  from  January 
20.  1969,  through  August  9.  1974,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Issuance  of  any  in- 
dictment or  Indictments  which  may  be  jus- 
tified by  the  evidence  presented  to  or  that 
may  be  presented  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury; 
and 

(2)  should,  at  such  time  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Special  Prosecutor,  but  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  all  crimln^J  proceedings  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tor's Office,  Issue  to  the  public  a  lull  and 
complete  report  concerning  ah  the  matters 
that  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution 
Force  has  Investigated  since  Its  establish- 
ment, Including  the  conduct  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  from  January  20,  1909,  through  Au- 
gust 9,  1974.  Such  report  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  transcriptions  of  all  tapes, 
and  all  documents  and  other  evidentiary 
material  available  to  the  Special  Prosecution 

^orce   since   Its   establishment. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equal  justice  under  law  will  be 
damaged,  not  served,  by  the  granting  of 
Presidential  pardons  at  this  time  to  other 
Individuals  charged  with  or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  Watergate  matter. 


CONSUMERS  AND  FARMERS— THEIR 
PROBLEMS   ARE   INTERTWONED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great    distress    today    with    consumers 
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angry  at  farmers  because  of 
£uid  farmers  angry  at  consumer ; 
they  are  not  receiving  what 
sider  fair  prices  for  their  products 
week  some  farmers  chose  to 
economic  plight  by  shooting  yoi4ng 
and  throwing  their  carcasses 
to  be  eaten  by  lime.  This  at  a 
the  poor,  and  especially  the 
in  this  country  go  without  mea 
of  the  high  cost  of  food,  and  ' 
cans  of  dog  food  to  sustain 

And   in   New   York   we 
scandal  unfold  concerning 
major  milk   producers,  Daii-yl^a 
Inc.  which  for  5V'2  years  adulte 
milk.  The  State  of  New  York  ' 
to  date  to  hold  those  who 
these  consumer  frauds  criminapy 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
be  held  across  the  country  by 
Agriculture  Committee  on  tw 
which  are  Intertwined. 

First.  The  consumer  frauds 
by.  the    food    producers    of 
Dairylea  Milk  adulteration 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and 

Second.  Why  it  is  that  the 
celvefr^such  a  small  share  of 
retail  price. 

Unless  consumers  and  prodhcers 
this  case  farmers — work  toget  ler 
will  be  victimized  by  unscrupifous 
sons  bent  on  extracting 
prices  without  regard  to  either 
sumer  or  the  farmer. 
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FREEDOM     FOR     THE 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was 
mission  to  extend  his  remarlfc 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
ber  29.  1974,  I  marched  with 
of  Ukrainian  Americans  and 
are  not  Ukrainian,  such  as  mys 
port  of  human  rights  for  Uki 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  of  us 
port  human  rights  for  any  grof  p 
those  rights  for  all  groups. 
Union  is  engaging  in  cultura 
against  many  of  the  captive 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  also 
physical  destruction  of  those  w 
Two  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
ers,  Valentyn  Moroz  and  Leoni( 
are  suffering  in  Soviet  prisons 
United  States  who  are  free  hate 
gatlon  to  speak  out  against 
sion. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  our 
attention  resolutions  issued  by 
tive  committee  of  the  Nationa 
tation  in  Defense  of  Human 
Ukraine: 

RESOLtrtlONS 

(Adopted  at  the  National  Manl 
Defense  of  Human  Rights  in  Ukraine 
Sunday,  September  29,  1974.  In 
42ind  Street,  between  5ih  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York  City 

We.    Americans   of   Ukrainian 
sembled  here  to  protest  and 
c-ern  over  the  unbridled  persecu 
Ukrainian   people,   especially   the 
treatment  of  Ukrainian   politic 
by  the  Soviet  regime  in  Ukraine 
•unanimously  decide: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet   government 
rested  in  the  last  three  years  over 
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ian Intellectuals  who  have  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  harsh  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  criticizing  the  police  terror,  the  Russl- 
ncatlon  of  Ukraine  and  the  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  as  defined  by  the  UN.  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  for 
defending  the  Inherent  rights  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  to  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  two  prominent  Ukrainian  lnt<l- 
lectuals,  Valentyn  Moroz,  38-year-old  histo- 
rian, and  Leonid  Plyiishch,  35-year-old  math- 
ematician, are  reported  to  be  "near  death" 
from  torture,  starvation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  dangerous  drugs;  and 

Whereas,  Valentyn  Moroz  has  been  on  a 
hunger  strike  since  July  Ist  and  is  now  re- 
portedly In  the  91st  day  of  his  hunger  strike, 
slating  that  he  will  rslu":?  food  "until  death," 
unless  he  is  transleri-ed  to  a  concentration 
camp, 

Now,  therefore,  we  unanimously  resolve: 

1 .  To  aopeal  to  President  Ford  and  to  Secre- 
tary ol  State  Henry  Kissinger  to  Intervene 
with  the  Soviet  government  for  the  Immedi- 
ate release  of  Valentyn  Moroz  and  Leonid 
Plynishch  and  allow  them  to  leave  the  USSR 
for  proper  medical  treatment  abroad; 

2.  To  appeal  to  the  Hon.  John  Scall,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  to  bring 
the  matter  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners  to  the  Imme- 
diate attention  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  and  to  seek  the  release  of 
Valentyn  Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyu^hch  forth- 
with; 

3.  To  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington, 
for  his  direct  appeal  to  Leonid  Brezhnev  for 
ihe  release  of  Valentyn  Moroz;  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  of  Ohio,  for  his  Senate  Res- 
olution No  392,  calling  for  the  release  of 
Valentyn  Moroz;  to  the  Hon.  Congressmen 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (Pa.),  Robert  J.  Huber 
(Mich.),  James  J.  Delaney  (N.Y.),  Edward 
J.  Derwlnskl  (111.)   and  Edward  I.  Koch  (D.. 

.  N.Y.)  for  their  H.  Res.  649,  calling  for  the 
Immediate  relea.se  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  and 
to  all  other  U.S.  Senators  and  CongressmeJi 
supporting  both  measures;  and 

4.  To  urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to  reject  all 
trade  and  economic  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  untU  such  time  a.s  the  Soviet 
government  ceases  the  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  releases  Ukrainian  political 
prisoners  condemned  on  spurious  charges  of 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda."  and 
acts  according  to  the  civilized  code  of  inter- 
national morality  and  Justice;  and 

5.  To  appeal  to  the  American  press,  TV 
and  radio  media  to  uphold  our  efforts  to  un- 
mask the  brutality  and  Inhumanity  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  regime  In  Ukraine,  and  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  freedom,  self-determination  and 
national  Independence. 

Night  Letter 

(The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcofl: ) 

On  behalf  of  10,000  participants  at  the 
National  Manifestation  In  Defense  of  Human 
Rights  In  Ukraine,  held  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1974  In  New  York  City,  we  urge  you. 
Sir,  not  to  be  part  of  or  support  any  agree- 
ment between  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer and  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynln  regarding  any  liberalization  of  U.S. 
trade  with  the  USSR,  unless  it  contains  spe- 
cific clauses  for  the  immediate  release  of 
Valelityn  Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyushch  and  for 
the  free  movement  of  Soviet  citizens  from 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

HundredJi  of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  are 
now  Incarcerated  in  Soviet  Jails,  concentra- 
tion camps  and  psychiatric  wards  for  no 
other  reason  than  f ot  cltlclzlng  police  terror, 
the  unbridled  Russlficatlon  of  Ukrniae  and 
the  crass  violations  of  human  rights. 


We  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  humanity  and  not 
to  fall  Into  a  Soviet  Russian  trap  by  agreeing 
to  provide  extensive  trade  concessions  to  the 
USSR  In  exchange  for  empty  Russian  prom- 
ises. 

ExBC'UTtvE  Board, 
l//wTaintan  Congreaa  Cotnmittee 

of  America. 
OCTOBEB  3,  1974. 


THE  PUBLIC  DESERVES  BETTER 
SERVICE  FROM  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
trust  you  will  agree  that  one  of  the  more 
important  services  we  perform  for  our 
constituents  is  helping  them  resolve  dif- 
ficulties they  may  be  having  with  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this 
regard.  I  have  been  deeply  distressed  re- 
cently by  the  response,  or  shall  I  say 
the  lack  of  response,  which  I  have  been 
receiving  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  Baltimore.  It  is  regret- 
table that  individuals  should  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  assistance  from  their 
elected  representatives  in  regard  to  their 
dealings  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. However,  when  taking  into 
consideration  the  problems  which  I,  as  a 
Congressman,  have  had  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  Baltimore, 
I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  exaspera- 
tion and  frustration  which  private  citi- 
zens must  encounter  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  this  Agency. 

During  the  10  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  I  have  had  thousands  of  in- 

V  quiries  from  constituents  concerning  dis- 
/  ability,  retirement,  and  survivors'  benc- 

V  fits.  For  about  the  first  6  years  I  could 
expect  prompt  action  from  Baltimore, 
and  my  ofiBce  would  be  immediately  con- 
tacted by  phone  or  telegram  whenever 
a  determination  was  made  on  a  claim. 
However,  about  4  years  ago,  the  re- 
sponses which  I  received  from  Baltimore 
began  to  deteriorate,  and  in  the  past  year 
the  situation  has  become  deplorable. 
While  determinations  on  disability 
claims  were  fonnerly  made  in  3  to  a 
maximum  of  6  months,  the  same  process 
is  now  taking  6  months  to  a  year,  or  even 
more. 

For  example,  on  October  20,  1973,  1 
was  contacted  by  an  individual  with 
several  minor  children  concerning  a 
claim  which  he  had  filed  for  disability 
benefits.  Over  a  year  later,  in  Januarj- 
1974,  his  claim  was  allowed.  This  was 
his  original  claim,  not  a  reqiiest  for  re- 
coup ideration.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  that  individu&l  and  his  family  man- 
aged to  buy  food  and  pay  for  utilities 
and  medical  bills  during  that  time. 

It  deeply  concerns  me  that  individuals 
with  little  or  no  income  and  high  medi- 
cal expenses,  such  as  the  disabled  and 
retired,  are  suffering  because  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  lack  of 
responsiveness.  While  my  dealings  at  the 
district  ofiQce  level  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where, 
if  a  claim  cannot  be  handled  at  that 
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level.  I  might  as  well  forget  about  it  as 
contact  Baltimore.  Practically  all  of  my 
recent  dealings  with  Commissioner  Card- 
well  and  his  office  in  Baltimore  have 
'tieen  unsatisfactory.  However,  there  are 
several  cases  which  I  would  like  to  cite 
as  glaring  examples  of  the  inefficiency 
and  ineptitude  of  that  office. 

My  office  contacted  Baltimore  on 
December  22,  1973,  concerning  a  claim 
for  a  wife's  benefits  which  was  filed  by 
a  lady  in  her  seventies.  A  determination 
establishing  her  eligibility  for  these  ben- 
efits was  made  about  9  months  later,  on 
September  3,  1974.  Fortunately,  this  lady 
had  relatives  who  helped  her  out  during 
that  time,  but  not  everyone  has  a  family 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  help. 

Another  disability  claim  was  promptly 
forwarded  from  the  district  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  the 
State  disability  agency  on  March  1, 1974. 
Repeated  phone  inquiries  from  my  office 
regarding  the  status  of  this  case  pro- 
duced no  responsive  information  until 
recently,  when  I  received  notice  from 
Baltimore,  on  October  7.  that  the  claim 
had  been  disallowed.  Apparently,  it  is 
easier  to  get  information  from  the  CIA 
these  days  than  to  obtain  status  reports 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

On  August  31,  1973,  a  disabilty  claim 
which  I  had  been  working  on  was  for- 
warded to  the  State  disability  agency. 
My  office  called  Baltimore  repeatedly 
inquiring  about  the  status  of  this  claim. 
These  calls  were  either  not  acknowledged 
or  were  put  off  with  a  reply  that  "the 
case  was  pending  further  evaluation." 
No  substantive  information  was  received 
until  June  19,  1974,  when  I  was  advised 
that  the  claim  was  approved  on  recon- 
sideration. This  was  about  10  months 
after  my  original  inquiry. 

Bungling  is  also  another  Baltimore 
specialty.  A  medicare  claim  which  I  had 
been  actively  involved  with  from  the  re- 
consideration level  in  January  1973, 
through  the  final  appeal  in  March  1974, 
had  many  inconsistencies  which  were 
never  adequately  explained.  I  personally 
wrote  to  Commissioner  Cardwell  on 
June  4,  1974,  requesting  his  assistance  in 
clearing  up  the  discrepancies.  On  June  19, 
I  received  a  routine  acknowledgment  of 
my  inquiry,  and  on  July  22,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  advising 
that  he  had  contacted  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  who 
advised  that  the  claimant  s  records  were 
pending  in  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  The  Commissioner  stated  he 
had  asked  the  Director  of  that  Bureau 
for  a  report  and  would  contact  me  again 
as  soon  as  it  was  received.  On  August  23, 
after  no  further  word  was  received,  my 
office  contacted  tlie  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance  and  was  informed  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  case.  They  sug- 
gested that  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  be  contacted.  From  August  23  to 
September  18,  several  calls  were  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 
These  calls  were  either  unanswered  or 
referred  to  another  individual  who  prom- 
ised to  call  back  and  never  did.  Finally, 
the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
advised  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  claim. 


Subsequently,  on  September  18,  the  li- 
aison office  in  Baltimore  was  called,  and 
they  replied  iJiat  a  final  letter  had  been 
sent  to  me  on  September  9.  Later  that 
same  day  a  call  was  received  from  an- 
other office  in  Baltimore  apologizing  for 
the  fact  that  my  inquiry  was  inadvert- 
ently filed  and  never  responded  to — a 
reply  would  be  expedited  to  me  in  about  a 
week.  More  time  passed  and  nothing  was 
received,  so  my  office  made  some  addi- 
tional phone  calls.  As  a  result,  photo- 
copies of  my  original  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Cardwell  were  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  This  past  Friday,  October  11, 
I  received  a  reply  from  the  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  which  completely 
ignores  the  questions  posed  in  my  origi- 
nal letter  to  the  Commissioner. 

Misinformation  is  another  Baltimore 
specialty.  A  case  which  my  office  had 
been  involved  in  for  quite  some  time 
conceraed  a  disability  claim  filed  by  a 
lady  in  her  late  fifties.  This  lady  was 
single,  lived  alone,  and  had  no  outside 
source  of  income.  On  March  29,  1973, 
previous  denials  of  her  claim  were  over- 
turned by  the  decision  of  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge.  My  office  contacted  Bal- 
timore to  ask  that  I  be  advised  when  an 
award  was  made  on  this  lady's  claim, 
and  was  advised  that  the  claim  would 
automatically  be  "flagged."  When 
nothing  further  was  heard,  my  office 
called  Baltimore  on  May  15,  and  May  22. 
Tliese  inquiries  were  not  responded  to. 
Another  inquiry  was  made  on  June  8,  at 
which  time  Baltimore  advised  that  they 
were  still  awaiting  a  determination  on 
the  award.  Finally,  on  June  11.  Balti- 
more called  to  advise  that  an  award  had 
been  made  on  the  claim,  and  a  check  had 
been  mailed  to  the  claimant  at  the  end 
of  May. 

In  one  last  instance,  an  individual 
whom  I  know  personally  filed  a  request 
for  reconsideration  on  the  denial  of  his 
disability  claim.  To  me,  this  case  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  clear-cut  disability, 
and  I  felt  justified  in  WTiting  a  rather 
lengthy  letter  to  Commissioner  Cardwell 
on  July  29,  requesting  his  personal  at- 
tention in  making  certain  that  the  claim 
was  handled  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. My  letter  was  acknowledged  on  Au- 
gust 15.  When  no  further  reports  were 
received,  a  call  was  made  to  Baltimore 
on  October  1.  To  date,  there  has  been 
no  response  to  that  call. 

Previously,  complaints  from  my  office 
to  Commissioner  Cardwell  have  produced 
no  improvements  in  service,  only  ration- 
alizations. Therefore,  I  urge  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  experienced 
similar  difficulties  to  join  me  in  person- 
ally taking  the  time  to  write  or  call  Com- 
missioner Cardwell  to  demand  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  correct  the 
existing  situation,  and  to  establish  the 
type  of  responsiveness  and  responsibil- 
ity which  the  public  deserves  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 


LACK  OF  ACTION  ON  PRIVACY  ACT 
IS  REGRETTED 

(Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  consider  H.R.  16373,  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974  before  our  October 
recess.  This  important  and  timely  legis- 
lation— the  product  of  more  than  2  years 
of  bipartisan  effort  by  our  committee — 
will  take  a  giant  step  in  preserving  the 
privacy  of  individual  Americans  from  the 
threat  of  "big  brother"  tendencies  of  the 
executive  bureaucracy.  It  will  provide  an 
individual  access — in  most  cases — to 
records  about  him  being  held  by  Federal 
agencies  and  give  him  the  right  to  cor- 
rect misstatements  of  fact  in  tljosf 
records.  It  will  provide  him  with  civil 
remedies  against  Government  bureau- 
crats who  abuse  his  rights  of  privacy. 
H.R.  16373  is  truly  landmark  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual  in 
America  and  I  intend  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  press  for  action  on  this  measure 
immediately  following  our  return  in 
November. 

The  bill  was  reported  on  a  39-to-O  roll- 
call  vote  by  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  on  September  24. 
The  report  (H.  Rept.  93-1416)  was  filed 
and  printed  on  October  2.  Our  request 
for  a  rule  was  heard  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  October  8  and  an  open  rule 
was  granted  that  date  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  It  was  scheduled 
for  House  floor  action  last  week,  but 
because  of  the  hectic  schedule  and  the 
great  number  of  conference  reports  to  be 
acted  upon  before  our  recess,  it  was  not 
called  up.  A  similar  problem  during  our 
sessions  this  week  has  prevented  its  for- 
mal consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  privacy  issue  is  of 
vital  concern  to  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  cuts  across  party  and  ideologi- 
cal lines.  So  that  Members  may  be  better 
informsd  about  the  broad  ramifications 
of  this  issue  I  include  the  text  of  an  ex- 
cellent article — "Justice  Report^'Protec- 
tion  of  Citizens'  Privacy  Becomes  Major 
Federal  Concern" — by  Richard  E.  Cohen, 
and  which  appears  in  the  National  Jour- 
nal Reports  of  October  12,  1974.  The 
article  follows : 

Justice  Report/Protection  of  Citizens'  Pm- 
VACV  Becomes  Federal  Concern 

(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 

A  concern  that  government  and  business 
accumulate  too  much  data  on  private  citizens 
is  making  the  protection  of  Individual  pri- 
vacy an  issue  high  on  the  priority  list  of 
scores  of  government  policy  makers. 

While  part  of  the  rush  to  action  Is  In 
response  to  abuses  of  government  power 
documented  In  the  Watergate  scandals,  It  also 
is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  government  record  keeping  made  possible 
by  the  Increasing  sophisticated  u.se  of  com- 
puters. A  three-year  study  by  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  revealed  the  existence  of  858 
federal  data  banks  containing  1.246  billion 
separate  records  of  American  citizens. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  White  House 
committee  chaired  by  Gerald  R.  Ford  when 
he  was  Vice  President,  government  agencies 
have  been  strongly  encouraged  to  deal  with 
a  broad  variety  of  privacy  Invasions.  The  Is- 
sues range  from  the  use  of  medical  and  em- 
ployment records  to  the  impUcatlons  of  a 
"cashless  society." 
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Th<8  review  of  the  govenunent 
privacy  may  bear  results  similar 
those  generated  five  years  ago  by 
for  protectlns  the  environment  j 
the  ecology  boom,  privacy  may  b 
that  Is  easy  to  support  In  general 
raises  complex  policy  and  cost  ques 
the  specifics  are  analyzed.   Actio 
been   frustrated  by  bureaucratic 
many  federal  agencies. 

One  result  has  been  a  difficulty 
agreement  on  legislation  whose 
congressional  and  executive  bra 
say  they  support  but  whose  prov 
affect  a  gamut  of  unrelated  area 
And  some  Members  of  Congress 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  _ 
ment  have  begun  to  question  the 
the    Administration     iiiltlatlve, 
whether  It  la  designed  primarUy  t 
While  House  s  political  Interests  r 
to  buckle  down  on  agency  abuse 
Background:  Until  about  a  yes 
vacy  was  an  Issue  that  drew  sen 
congressional  attention.  A  few  I 
Congress    used'  their    committee 
posts  to  hold  hearings  on  subjei 
wiretapping  and  other  electronic 
ping,  consumer  credit  practices,  a 
of  lie  detector  tests.  Widespread 
the  creation  of  a  "national  data 
In  the  mid-1960s,  but  faded  after  ' 
publicity  shlned  on  the  proposal. 
Without  any  discussion  of  po 
tempt  to  set  operating  standards 
growth  of  federal  data  banks  c  - 
abated.  The  only  guidelines  on 
puter  use  came  from  the  Office 
ment  and  Budget  and  tlie  Gem 
Administration  who  were  lulereste 
In  procurement  practices. 

The  abuses  of  individual 
mented    by    Watergate    have 
changed  that  picture. 

"Watergate  has  made  It  easier 
Interest  and  votes  of  other  Mei 
gress  on  privacy  issues  because 
cerned  about   the  'plumbers  u 
use  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  r 
are  responding  to  It,"  said  Rep. 
Moorhead,   D-Pa.,   chairman  of 
Operations    and    Government 
Subcommittee   of   the   Governm 
tlons  CommlDt«e. 

"There  was  a  crisis  for  the  pas 
In  communications  and  data  c* 
took  awhile  for  the  counterforce 
but,  Watergate  made  people  moi 
to  the  Issue  of  what  the 
lectlng,"  said  Henry  Goldberg, 
sel  for  the  White  Hou.se  Office 
mxmlcations  Policy. 

Colncldentally,   the   Member 
with  the  longest  and  most  active 
privacy  regtilatlon  is  Sen.  Sam  J 
D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  Senate  i 
mlttee  on  Presidential  Campalgi 
which    uncovered    many    of    the 
abuses.  As  chairman  of  the 
ment  Operations  Committee  am 
clary      Subcommittee      on      Co) 
Right?,  he  has  been  in  a  unlqu* 
position  to  secure  privacy  leglslat 
his  retirement  at  the  end  of  19 
Ervlns  two  principal  bills  are 
regulate  the  use  of  criminal  hi 
tlon  and  provide  rulee  for  the 
disclosing  of   non-criminal    iJ 
government  agencies.  His  posltloi 
cipal  nemesis  of  the  Nixon  """ 
Justice  Department  added 
cations  to  the  passage  of  those 
staff  has  Intensified  efforts  on 
since  the  resignation  of  Preslden 
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Acting  to  anticipate  further 
liberties  posed  by  the  pervasl 
ernment  has  proved  to  be  a  tasS 
than  done.  A  few  legislative  and 
tlve  steps  already  have  been 
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creased Intensity  since  the  Aug.  9  resignation 
of  Nixon,  but  many  problems  wUl  continue 
to  be  studied  whUe  a  growing  corps  of  gov- 
ernment privacy  experts  attempts  to  set  more 
definite  standards  for  Identifying  privacy 
problems  and  providing  solutions. 

Until  seven  months  ago,  the  executive 
branch  lacked  an  Identifiable  individual  or 
institutional  leader  to  study  privacy  Issues 
and  coordinate  proposed  initiatives.  Re- 
sponding to  the  Increasing  public  interest  in 
privacy.  President  Nixon  Feb.  23  created  the 
Domestic  CouncU  ComnUttee  on  the  Right  of 
Privacy  and  named  then  Vice  President  Ford 
as  Its  chairman. 

Geoffrey  C.  Shepnrd,  a.^sccl.ite  director  of 
the  Domestic  Council  and  the  Initial  coordi- 
nator of  the  privacy  committee  concept,  said 
following  Its  creation  that  the  committee 
"will  not  establish  a  broad  philosophy  but 
will  produce  a  series  of  reoommenUatlons  and 
actions  that  pursue  the  theme  of  restricting 
the  government's  demand  of  information 
from  individuals." 

Ford,  who  demonstrated  little  Interest  in 
the  privacy  Issue  during  hl.<5  25  years  In  the 
House,  seized  the  opportunltj  and  appointed 
his  own  staff  to  run  the  committee.  He  soon 
liad  the  committee  studying  more  than  a 
dozen  areas  and  he  made  several  speeches 
focusing  on  the  need  for  government  action 
<V>  protect  privacy. 

In  a  June  20  speech  to  the  National 
Brondcftst  Editorial  Association.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ford  said  "the  problem  of  Insuring  per- 
sonal privacy  in  a  computerized  society 
which  threatens  to  open  the  most  personal 
affairs  of  each  of  us  to  anyone  with  access  to 
computer-stored  Information"  is  one  of  the 
"most  serious"  and  "least  reali.-ed"  problems 
facing  the  nation. 

In  the  committee's  early  months.  Ford 
succeeded  In  having  President  Nixon  rescind 
an  executive  order  permitting  the  Agrlcxil- 
tiu'e  Department  to  review  the  Income  tax 
returns  of  farmers  and  strongly  criticized  a 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  plan 
to  develop  a  data  network  with  the  capability 
of  Unking  federal  agencies.  The  GSA  plan 
was  subsequently  shelved  by  Administrator 
Arthur  P.  Sampson.  {For  background  on  the 
GSA  "Fednef  proposal,  sec  Vol.  6,  No.  23,  p. 

856.) 

Committee  operations:  In  addition  to  the 
Vice  President.  Nixon  appointed  six  CabUiet 
members  and  four  sub-Cabinet  officials  to 
the  committee  and  asked  the  committee  to 
give  hlra  "a  series  of  direct,  enforceable  meas- 
ures" within  four  months.  The  committee 
members  included  the  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury. Defense.  Conunerce,  Labor  and  HEW, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  directors  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  and  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  at  the 
Wliite  House  Feb.  26,  three  days  following 
Nlxons  nationwide  radio  address.  According 
to  Shepard,  Nixon  attended  70  per  cent  of 
the  two-hour  meeting  and  told  the  group  the 
government  collects  too  much  information 
that  it  has  no  reason  to  have  and  cannot 
use. 

Initial  activity— Ford  appointed  Philip  W. 
Buchen,  his  close  friend  and  former  Grand 
Rapids  law  partner,  as  the  committee's  ex- 
ecutive director.  It  was  the  first  significant 
government  post  for  Buchen,  who  Ford 
named  his  counsel  shortly  after  he  became 
President. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  three  pro- 
fessionals, Buchen  supervised  the  selection 
of  the  committee's  initial  targets.  Task  forces 
were  established  con^^lnlng  representatives 
of  the  agencies  involved  in  a  specific  prob- 
lem area.  The  task  forces  were  told  to  meet 
as  often  as  possible  In  order  to  develop  firm 
Administration  policy  in  the  14  areas  initial- 
ly identified  by  thi  staff  and  endorsed  by 
the  committee.       '^ 


Although  the  committee  members  did  not 

ft  again  untU  July  10,  and  have  not  met 
e  then,  the  committee's  over-all  progress 
evlewed  once  every  three  or  four  weeks 
i  "liaison  group"  of  assistants  to  the  U 
mlttee  members. 
According  to  Carole  W.  Par.<?ons,  a  com- 
mittee staff  member,  the  existence  of  the 
committee,  its  creation  of  task  forces  and 
the  elevation  of  its  first  chairman  to  the 
presidency  have  caused  "agencies  all  over 
the  exect-itlve  branch  to  take  notice  of  the 
privacy  Issue  and  begin  to  address  It."  She 
estimated  200  to  300  persons  are  directly 
Involved  in  committee  projects. 

Douglas  W.  Metz,  deputy  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  committee  and  the  principal  staff 
officer  since  Buchen  became  caxinsel  to  the 
president,  said  the  committee  views  Its  role 
as  providing  "leadership  In  the  Implementa- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  initiatives  which 
It  has  endorsed." 

One  agency  official,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  committee,  said  it  has  been 
handicapped  because  its  small  staff  has  had 
to  relv  he.-vvUy  on  the  agencies  whose  policies 
are  being  reviewed.  "The  big  difficulty  has 
been  the  lack  of  aggressive  leadership  from 
Mr.  Ford,  who  has  not  had  enough  time,  and 
Mr.  Buchen  who  ha-s  been  understandably 
cautious  beca'A!;e  he  is  not  an  expert  on  these 
issues." 

0.>/p  roi'c -While  the  Domestic  Council 
commitiee  developed  initiatives  and  super- 
vised the  task  forces  seeking  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  problems,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  played  a  key  role  In  co- 
ordinating the  Increased  executive  biiach 
activity  on  a  number  of  privacy  Issues. 

Robert  H.  Marlk,  OMB  associate  ditector 
for  management  and  operations,  played  down 
the  importance  of  Watergate  as  an  e>q3lana- 
tlon  for  the  accelerated  government  inter- 
est In  prlvacv  regulation.  He  attributed  tl>e 
Increased  Interest  to  a  July  1973  report  of 
the  HEW  Department's  AdvLsory  Committee 
on  Automated  Personal  Data  Systems. 

That  study.  Initiated  In  1972  by  HETW"  Sec- 
retary (1970-73)  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  was 
the  first  significant  depart  \ental  review  of 
the  implications  of  government  computer 
technology  and  it  contained  a  number  of 
recommfciidatlons  designed  to  ensure  per- 
sonal privacy.  (For  a  reiiev:  of  the  HEW 
rry.ort,  sic  Vol.  5.  No.  43,  p.  1602.) 

According  to  Marlk,  who  was  HEW  assist - 
nut  secretary  for  administration  and  man- 
agement before  he  lolned  OMB  In  Pebrviary 
1974.  "We  saw  at  HEW  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  only  HEW  to  set  privacy  rules  be- 
cause we  were  only  one  part  of  the  federal 
family,  so  we  searched  for  a  central  gov- 
ernment vehicle  to  which  all  federal  agen- 
cies could  relate,  but  we  could  not  find  It." 

Nixon's  establishment  of  the  Domestic 
Council  committee  provided  the  vehicle  for 
coordinating  new  policies.  OMB's  traditional 
role  of  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  agency 
^  iews  on  proposed  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative action,  Mark  said,  "placed  us  in  the 
position  of  refleciing  the  attitude  that  we 
valk  btiore  we  run. 

"We  know  some  changes  must  Ije  made  in 
govcTumeiit  use  of  information  but  the 
'  operation  of  the  data  systems  is  a  very  costly 
and  sophii'ticated  proce.ss.  To  Impose  on  the 
process  significant  regulations  is  a  major 
undertakln'j.  " 

Walter  W.  Ilanse.  OMB  deputy  associate 
director  for  information  systems  and  a  prin- 
cipal assistant  to  Marlk,  has  participated 
actively  in  the  development  of  many  Domes- 
tic Council  committee  initiatives.  He  said 
the  creation  of  the  committee  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  providing  an  organization  with 
lead  responsibility  for  privacy  concerns  with- 
in the  executive  branch  and  a  focal  point 
to  carry  out  President  Fords  privacy  inter- 
ests. 

He  .snid  OMB  complements  the  committee's 
efforts  In  coordinating  an  Administration  po- 
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Eltion  by  balancing  the  privacy  concerns  with 
other  factors  such  as  budgetary  considera- 
tions and  statutory  obligations  of  the  sigen- 
cies. 

New  president — At  Its  July  10  meeting  the 
Domestic  CouncU  committee  formally  recom- 
mended action  in  14  areas.  Vice  President 
Ford  prepared  a  report  for  the  President  on 
the  committee's  proposals.  Nixon  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  Ford  in  the  next  month 
and  on  Aug.  9,  Ford  found  the  recommen- 
dations stUl  resting  on  "the  president's 
desk."  Since  then,  the  committee  has  oper- 
ated on  the  assumption  that  the  14  initia- 
tives represent  presidential  policy. 

When  Ford  announced  Aug.  20  his  nom- 
ination of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, he  said  that  one  of  Rockefeller's  duties. 
If  confirmed  by  Congress,  would  be  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  privacy  conunittee. 
Rockefeller  would  be  expected  to  bring  his 
own  brand  of  leadership  to  the  committee 
and  perhaps  modify  some  of  its  earlier 
actions. 

Douglas  Metz,  currently  the  committee's 
operations  director,  said  he  favored  a  more 
formal  structure  for  the  committee  outalde 
the  confines  of  the  Domestic  Council.  Metz 
reviews  the  progress  of  the  committee's  work 
regularly  with  Geoffrey  Shepard  of  the  coun- 
cil and  its  executive  director,  Kenneth  R. 
Cole,  Jr.  Metz  said  the  committee  also  needed 
more  resources  and  staff  capability. 

In  the   interim,   the  committee  staff  and 
task  forces  have  been  working  actively  on-, 
the  Implementation  of  the  14  initiatives,  and 
have  added  eight  new  ones. 

Early  initiatives:  Ford  chalicd  the  July  10 
privacy  committee  meeting,  which  endorsed 
progress  on  eight  intra -e:cecutiie  branch  pro- 
posals. Although  several  of  the  proposals 
have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
congressional  concern,  action  on  these  initia- 
tives is  designed  to  lead  only  to  adminis- 
trative rather  than  statutory  action. 

Privacy  impact  statements— OMB  is  diract- 
ing  the  preparation  of  a  cL-cular  with  criteria 
for  agencies  to  use  in  dcvelopln(j  or  acquir- 
ing new  data  systems  or  capabilities.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  Initiative  Is  to  ensure  that  per- 
sonal privacy  rights  receive  "systematic  con- 
sideration" in  the  planning  of  data  systems, 
lncludl:ig  the  filing  of  "privacy  Impact  state- 
ments" for  public  Inspection  30  days  before 
starting  the  design  and  procurement  of  the 
new  system. 

Haase  said  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
would  result  in  "an  evaluation  of  the  pri- 
vacy implications  of  proposed  systems  at 
each  stage  of  the  development  process."  OMB 
has  set  November  as  a  target  for  adoption 
of  the  circular  throughout  the  executive 
branch. 

A  draft  copy  of  the  circular  obtained  by 
NJR  Includes  a  jequl»^ment  that  each  fed- 
eral agency  establish  an  "office  of  record  for 
privacy  safeiruard  plans"  which  will  deter- 
mine whether  proposed  systems  mei-t  the  ap- 
plicable principles  for  datj.  svstems. 

Confidentiality  standards — The  National 
Bureau  cf  Standards  Is  directing  a  study  to 
develop  standards  for  the  viie  of  sensitive 
data  and  will  match  these  to  the  scctirity 
safeguards  and  economics  of  computer  tech- 
nology. The  study  Is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted In  April  1975. 

Although  several  legUlatlve  b'lls  already 
have  proposed  a  comparable  set  of  standards, 
as  have  some  executive  branch  proposals,  the 
study  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween policy  makers  and  the  technicians  who 
eventually  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring 
the  proper  enforcement  of  new  laws. 

Consumer  transactions — The  OfTice  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  directed  by  Virtgnia  H.  Knauer, 
has  prepared  a  "fair  information  user  code" 
for  which  it  is  seeking  the  voluntary  en- 
dorsement of  a  crxjss  section  of  businesses. 
The  standards  are  designed  to  E?t  principles 
for  protecting  In  the  marketplace  the  privacy 
of  personal  information. 


Subscribers  to  the  code  would  "pledge  to 
be  responsive"  to  seven  principles,  including: 

To  collect  only  necessary  information; 

To  use  only  legitimate  methods  to  obtain 
such  Information; 

To  take  reasonable  steps  to  assure  that  the 
information  is  reliable; 

To  inform  the  consumer  what  general  uses 
may  be  made  of  the  information. 

S.  John  Bylngton,  deputy  director  of  the 
office,  said  there  would  be  no  enforcement 
power  to  the  code,  but  "this  does  not  mean 
the  public  or  Congress  or  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission cant  ask  a  business  what  It  has  done 
Lo  meet  the  code  standards." 

He  said  a  draft  of  the  code  has  been  circu- 
lated among  15  major  companies  for  their 
comments,  and  10  to  12  of  them  dealing  In 
retailing,  credit  reporting.  Insurance,  con- 
sumer finance  and  credit  cards  have  looked  at 
the  pt-oposed  code  in  an  "agreeable  way." 

Cable  television — The  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Cable  Communications  recommended  pro- 
posals in  January  1974  for  federal  regulation 
of  cable  television.  The  legislation  has  been 
unier  study  at  the  White  House  since  then. 

The  privacy  committee  recommended  that 
the  Administration  proposal  Include  a  sec- 
tion prohibiting  cable  operators  from  disclos- 
ing personally  Identifiable  information  about 
a  cable  subscriber  without  his  consent  or  a 
court  order. 

Henry  Goldberg,  general  ccunise'.  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy,  said  the 
draft  bill  includes  comparable  language.  He 
added  that  the  only  agency  holding  up  final 
pcMon  on  the  bill  by  the  White  House  is  the 
Federal  Communications  Commissions,  but 
that  he  Is  hopeful  a  bill  can  be  referred  to 
Consress  within  a  mouth. 

Mailing  lists — OMB  is  directing  a  study  of 
the  use  of  mailing  lists  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 
Hoare  said  OMB  hopes  to  issue  in  the  next 
month  an  interim  policy  giving  citizens  the 
option  of  preventing  their  names  from  being 
added  to  new  federal  mailing  lists. 

The  iTcasury  Department  recently  won  Its 
appeal  of  a  case  in  the  U^S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  which 
it  challenged  the  right  of  a  manufacturer  of 
wineinaking  equipment  to  have  access  to  a 
Treasury  list  of  all  businesses  authorized  to 
prc-cess  200  gallons  of  wine  each  year. 

Tax  returns — Increased  concern  about  the 
confidentiality  of  tax  returns,  particularly 
following  revela'.ion  of  White  House  use  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  files  to  attack  Its 
"pnemles,"  led  the  Treasury  Department  to 
tighten  its  rules  on  records  access. 

A  key  step  in  this  process  was  President 
Ford's  Sept.  20  executive  order  permitting 
hispection  of  IRS  records  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  aides  upon  written  request  signed 
by  the  President.  In  addition.  Treasury  pre- 
paied  legisaltiou  setting  more  formal  rules 
for  arcesa  to  IRS  returns  by  other  govern- 
n-.cnt  aj;encies. 

Sen.  LowcU  P.  Welcl-.sr,  Jr..  R-Conn.,  and 
Rep.  Jerry  Litton,  D-Mo.,  authors  of  legisla- 
tion (S  3982.  HR  16602)  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  tax  returns,  said  presidential 
accessibility  to  tax  returns  "is  t)ettsr  pre- 
served by  statute  than  left  to  the  unpretllct- 
able  course  of  an  executive  order."  They  al^o 
have  Indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
posed Treasury  Department  bill.  "The  Admin- 
istration bill  is  fall  of  loopholes,"  said  Litton. 

Public  queries — OMB  has  r''Gpa''e<*  ^^  exec- 
utive order  for  President  Ford  setting  agency 
procedures  to  assure  citizens  the  right  to  dis- 
cover what  Information  the  government  is 
collecting  about  them.  Broader  legislation  in 
this  area  has  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committees 
and  should  a  bill  be  enacted  this  year.  It 
would  vitiate  the  Initiative 

Electronic  funds  transfer — The  Commerce 
Department,  with  assistance  from  banking 
agencies  including  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Office  of  Tele- 
conununications  Policy,  is  studying  the  im- 
plications of  movement  in  the  financial  com- 
munity toward  a  "cashless  society." 

In  the  past,  federal  policy  has  encouraged 
experimentation  with  electronic  funds  trans- 
fer but  there  has  been  no  study  of  the  poten- 
tially significant  Impact  this  would  have  on 
privacy  as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of 
large  centralized  dossiers  of  personal  financial 
data. 

Legislative  initiatives:  Six  of  the  privacy 
committee's  original  Initiatives  were  in 
response  to  bills  already  Intrrl-'ced  in  Con- 
gress. The  committee  staff  has  served  both 
to  monitor  congressional  developments  and 
stimulate  federal  agencies  to  prepare  pro- 
posals respjnsive  to  the  legislative  concerns. 

Privacy  standards — Tiie  legislation  that 
has  attracted  the  most  Interest  in  both  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  Is  a  proposal 
stating  general  guidelines  for  agencies  on  the 
collection  and  use  of  data  and  providing 
citizens  with  a  number  of  rights  to  ensure 
tho  accuracy  and  confidentiality  of  the 
re.-o!ds. 

Separate  bills  (HR  16373,  S  3418)  have 
bee.i  clecred  by  the  House  and  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conunittee  end  floor 
action  Is  considered  likely  on  each  prior  tc- 
the  final  adjournment  of  Congress.  Both  the 
privacy  committee  and  OMB  staff  have  met 
fonnaily  and  informally  with  congressional 
staffers  in  order  to  resolve  conflicting  views. 
They  voice  greater  approval  of  the  House 
committee  bill,  calling  3  3418  a  'drafting' 
horror"  and  "over  broad." 

A  staff  lawyer  on  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  said  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  received  satisfactory  a.'^sist- 
ance  from  the  White  House  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Us  bill.  "We  invited  their  participa- 
tion all  the  way  down  the  line,  but  they 
didn't  tliln't  v.-e  were  serious  about  the  bill. 
As  i.  result,  their  responses  have  not  b'^en 
comprehensive  or  the  kind  of  in-depth 
analysis  we  would  like  to  see,"  he  said. 

Military  surveillance — The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has  re- 
parted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  S  2318,  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  armed  forces  from  con- 
ducting surveillance  of  civilians.  The  privacy 
conamltlco  recommended  passage  of  an  "ac- 
ceptable revision"  of  the  bill. 

The  Defense  Department,  which  had 
er.rlier  "submitted  views  in  opposition  to  t^.c 
bill,  was  designated  as  the  agency  to  Imple- 
ment the  Initiative.  A  Pentagon  attorney 
said  "there  has  been  some  change  In  the 
pos'tlDn  of  both  sides  but  no  meeting  of 
the  minds." 

Slnre  the  sub?cmmit*ee  held  its  hearings 
in  1071  on  mlUtBry  surveillance  practices, 
the  Defense  Department  has  issued  depart- 
ment regulations  ending  its  domestic  intel- 
lige.ice  oprrations,  but  the  subcommittee 
believes  permanent  legL'^latlon  Is  needed  to 
forezta'.l  changes  In  executive  policy. 

Federal  employees— Ttie  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  be:n  de.s:gnatel  "s  t!;e  le.tci 
r-.^eac/  for  preparing  leglzlat'on  to  protect 
the  phvirv  cf  civilian  Cupls-cih  of  the  ex- 
r:;vtive  branch. 

Tiie  rnatier  has  te-'i  the  rubject  of  leg':- 
lalion  Eppns:re4  by  Sen.  Ervln  and  passed  b;; 
t"ie  Eeratc  0.1  several  occasions  In  the  past 
dt;-;ide  b-U  with  no  finPi  Hou'-e  action.  Th;- 
blU's  provisions  have  inc  ided  a  ban  on 
tlie  U3c  cf  polygraph  tests  for  fedeiil  e'J-.- 
plc.ee--  and  p,oh!'oltl..n  of  pi..:i.ics;  f.jrring 
em;ili,yees  to  buy  bonds  or  discloss  t'aeir 
assets.  The  most  recent  Scrate  action  on  the 
prop&s-i  V. as  passage  of  S  1638  on  :.^.-rch  7. 

In  the  House,  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.  Str  .ice  Committee  has  had  a  comparable  bill 
pending  for  several  weeks.  The  House  draft 
IS  weaker  .than  the  Senate  bill  because  it 
would  exempt  additional  agencies  and  re- 
move the  1  ight  of  counsel. 
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Donald  P.  Terry,  staff  director  and 
for   the  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office 
Service    Committee    said    the    Civil 
Commission  has  not  softened  Its 
to  the  tougher  sections  of  the 
in  spite  of  the  privacy  committee's 
He  said  that  Anthony  L.  Mondello 
counsel  of  the  commission,  and  Doug 
of  the  privacy  committee  approache  I 
month  ago  with  a  draft  bill 
Administration's   position   represent|n 
real  change." 

School  records — The  one  leglslatlv 
tive  that  has  been  enacted  Is  a  provU 
ing  for  the  protection  of  the  privacy 
records.  The  committee  annouced  it 
for  an  amendment  to  the   1974  el- 
and secondary  education  bill   spou 
Sen.  James  L.  Bnckley.  Con-R-N.Y. 
vision  requires  scIaooIs  and  colleges 
ing  federal  funds  to  give  parents  au( 
students  the  right  to  Inspect  pupih 
records  and  to  limit  furtiier 

As  signed  Into  law  (88  Stat  484) 
dent  Ford,  the  so-called  Buckley 
guarantees  access  to  school  records 
ents  and  college  students,  and  llmi 
by  third  parties  that  do  not  have 
student  consent.  John  D.  Kwaplsz, 
a-^jibtant  to  Buckley,  said  the  privacy 
mitt«e  "played  no  great  role  but  1 
support"  to  passage  of  the  amend 
HEW  Department  continued  Its 
position  to  the  amendment  in  spit 
privacy  committee's  position. 

Ba*c   secrecy — The  Treasury 
has  be(|n  assigned  the  responsl'Dlllty 
lag  legislation  to  protect  the  confi 
or  bank  transactions.  It  Is  not  likely 
bill  will  be  completed  before  the  en 
Congress. 

Ken.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Calif.,  has 
S  2200.  which  would  impose  a  ban 
practices  of  financial  Institutions  glv|ng 
customer   records   to   federal    agi 
privacy  committee  announced  Its 
that  "basic  concept"  but  according 
memi>er  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Urtjan   AlTairs   Committee,   the  pro 
"violently  opposed"  by  the  Internal 
Service  and  FBI. 

Fair  credit  reporting — Congress  e 
1970  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
li28)   regulating  the  activities  of 
reporting  agencies.  Sen.  William 
Wis.,  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
filed  S  2360,  which  would  require 
disclo.sure  of  Information  by  credit 
and  right  of  access  by  consumers, 
hearings  last  year,  the  bil".  was 
by    the    Senate    Banking 
Consumer  Credit.  However,  Proxmife 
pected  to  push  for  action  again  v/b< 
comes    banking    committee   chairn^n 
year. 

The    privacy    committee    deslg: 
Office    of    Consumer    Affairs  ,to   de 
alternative  to  S  2360.  A  task  force 
by  John  Byington,  has  completed 
and   sent   It    to   the   committee   foi 
aciion.   Among   Its   reconunendatloi  s 
uiodiasation   of   the   current   exem]  t 
medical  recor.-is. 

New  initiatives:  Since  the  July 
the  privacy  committee  staff  and 
studied  eight  additional  initiatives, 
which  are  still  In  the  planning 

Social  Security  numbdr — Increast  1 
the  social  security  number  as  an  Ide 
both  government  and  private  agenc 
of  the  most  controversial  and  pub 
cussed  pfivacy  Issues. 

A   task   force   has   been   P3tabli:;b 
the    direction    of    the   HEW    Depar^ne 
study   passible   limitations   on   Us 
prlnclpalV>ptlon8  of  the  task  fores  a; 
mlt  use  of  the  number  If  the  ag 
adopted   a   fair   Information   practl 
and  to  authorize  that  an  bidivldual 
izecl  for  not  giving  e  mimber  o;i)y  w 
requester  has  authority  to  use  It. 
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David  B.  H.  Martin,  who  was  executive 
director  of  the  earlier  HEW  advisory  com- 
mittee on  privacy.  Is  preparing  a  policy  paper 
for  proposed  HEW  action.  Once  the  depart- 
ment adopts  a  position.  It  will  be  reviewed 
with  other  federal  agencies. 

Research  data — OMB  Is  supervising  a  study 
on  the  means  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  data  collected  strictly  for  research  pur- 
poses. According  to  Carole  Parsons  of  the 
privacy  committee  staff,  the  proposal  Is  de- 
signed to  "insulate  sensitive  records  from 
compulsory  process."  One  unresolved  ques- 
tion, she  said,  is  the  extent  of  research  efforts 
tliat  should  be  covered. 

Health  records — An  HEW  project  has  been 
established  to  review  existing  departmental 
practices  on  the  use  of  health  and  medical 
records.  Including  the  keeping  of  tecords  In 
compliance  with  the  statutes  deaung  with 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  the  co:.t  arW  quality 
of  medical  services. 

National  security — The  Defense  Deport- 
ment has  Initiated  a  study  of  the  .siiltablUty 
invctlgatlons  by  federal  agencies  to  deter- 
mine whether  Individuals  are  qualified  for 
employment,  contracts  and  access  to  classi- 
fied information  of  a  national  security 
character. 

Social  Security  Administration — This  study 
by  Social  Security  officials  is  revlev.'lng  the 
agency's  Internal  fair  Information  practices 
on  the  xise  of  Social  Secuiicy  records,  not  the 
use  by  others  of  the  social  security  numbers. 

Employers  records — The  Labor  Department 
Is  supervising  a  study  of  personal  data  by 
private  employers  In  hiring  and  promotion 
decisions.  J.  Michael  T.iylor,  an  attorney  in 
the  solicitor's  office,  said  the  committee  will 
attempt  to  "balance  the  employee's  right  to 
be  left  alone  with  the  employer's  need  to 
know  if  the  employee  is  qualified  and 
honest."  Among  the  practices  to  be  studied 
are  use  of  arrest  records.  He  detector  tests, 
Insurance  records  and  credit  reports. 

Information  collection — The  prlyacy  com- 
mittee staff  Is  formulating  a  study  of  the 
amount  and  type  of  Information  that  Is  col- 
lected by  federal  agencies.  According  to  Ms. 
Parsons,  "this  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Issues  to  get  a  handle  on,  and  we're  not 
sure  how  to  proceed." 

The  subject  Is  of  special  Interest  to  small 
businesses  which  have  complained  about 
excessive  federal  reporting  procedures.  Tlie 
House  Oct.  7  approved  without  dissent  HR 
16424,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Paper  Work  to  study  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Privacy  RiD — The  committee  staff  Is  also 
considering  proposals  to  encourage  research 
programs  on  privacy  issues  by  federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  designate  a  federal  office  to  make 
known  the  government's  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject to  private  researchers. 

PRIVACY    STANDARDS 

The  most  significant  action  on  privacy 
legislation  by  Congress  this  year  is  likely 
to  be  enactment  of  a  bill  setting  general 
stand.T.rdj'for  federal  use  of  citizens'  records 
In  Its  data  banks.  The  legislation  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  federal  "fair  Information 
practices  code." 

The  priticlpal  features  ol  the  bill  are  likely 
to  be  guidelines  requiring  that,  with  re- 
spect to  most  federally  operated  data  banks: 

The  Information  not  be  disseminated  to 
another  agency  without  the  written  consent 
of  each  individual  whose  record  would  be 
transferred; 

The  record  be  accurate,  relevant  and 
timely; 

The  individual  know  of  the  record,  have 
access  to  It,  and  be  permitted  to  request  a 
correction  when  he  claims  there  is  a  mistake, 
with  an  ultimate  right  of  court  review; 

Civil  penalties  be  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual In  case  of  government  violation  of 
tlie  regulations. 

Whether  the  eSrd  Congress  will  enact  a 


privacy  bill  will  essentially  be  a  question  of 
time.  Supporters  of  the  proposal  In  each 
chamber  attempted  to  have  the  House  and 
Senate  consider  the  separate  bills  prior  to 
the  scheduled  Oct.  11  start  of  the  election 
recess.  The  bills  are  sufficiently  complicated 
and  the  differences  between  them  are  such 
that  a  conference  committee  will  almost 
assuredly  be  necessary. 

Assuming  the  congressional  leadership  ad- 
heres to  Its  current  plan  of  a  post-election 
session,  there  probably  would  be  enough  time 
for  the  conferees  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  chambers  and  send  the 
agreement  to  President  Ford  prior  to  final 
avijournment.  If  Congress  does  not  pass  a 
bill.  Fords  aides  say  he  will  Issue  an  execu- 
tive order  containing  many  of  the  proposed 
notions. 

House:  Tiie  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee Sept.  24  approved  without  dissent 
HR  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Tlie  bill 
wiio  drafted  over  a  period  of  several  months 
by  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Rep. 
Monrhead,  with  considerable  assistance  from 
lie  two  ranking  subcommittee  Republicans, 
reps.  John  U.  Erlenbom  of  Illinois  and  Paul 
N.  McCloskey  Jr.  of  California. 

The  bill,  which  has  as  Its  principal  aim 
the  limitation  of  the  use  of  personal  records 
bv  the  government,  was  drafted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
1966  (80  Stat.  383).  Ironically,  that  law  U 
designed  to  encourage  the  government  to 
ni'ilce  public  more  information.  Norman  G. 
Cornish,  the  subcommittee's  deputy  staff 
(Urector,  explained  that  the  drafting  decl- 
.';:  jn  was  made  on  the  basis  that  the  1966 
law  Is  the  only  current  federal  law  dealing 
with  Information  practices. 

According  to  the  committee's  report  accom- 
panving  the  bUl,  the  legislation  "recognizes 
the  legitimate  need  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  collect,  store,  use  and  share  among 
v.\rlous  agencies  certain  types  of  personid 
data"  but  provides  safeguards  to  remedy  mis- 
use of  the  information  and  "rea.ssert  the 
fundamental  rights  of  personal  privacy  of 
ail  Americans." 

The  keystone  to  the  bill  is  that,  with 
limited  exceptions,  a  federal  agency  cannot 
divulge  to  another  agency  personal  informa- 
tion about  an  Individual  without  his  con- 
Eput.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the  activi- 
ties of  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  Census 
Bureau's  official  surveys,  "lergency  situa- 
tions and  Information  needed  by  Congress  for 
legislative  and  investigative  reasons. 

In  an  interview.  Rep.  Erlenbom  said  the 
bill  is  important  because  "technology  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  a  government 
agency  can  push  a  button  and  get  a  mass  of 
Information  on  almost  anyone.  There 
should  be  an  assurance  that  the  Information 
Is  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
collected."  He  added  that  while  there  have 
bsen  some  abuses  In  the  past,  passage  of  the 
bill  Is  necessary  primarily  because  of  'a  fear 
of  the  future." 

Cornish  .said  that  "for  the  first  time  In 
the  country's  history,  Americans  will  have 
some  control  over  how  the  federal  govern- 
ment utilizes  Information  concerning  them 
and  can  ensure  that  the  information  is  used 
by  the  government  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which   It  was  knowingly  submitted." 

White  House  assistance — The  drafting  of 
HR  16373  was  noteworthy  for  what  all  sides 
acknowledged  was  a  substantial  and  general- 
ly amicable  contribution  by  President  Ford's 
privacy  committee  and  the  Office' of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Moorhead  said: 
"We  don't  want  to  Interfere  with  good  man- 
agement of  government.  The  privacy  com- 
mittee staff  and  OMB  were  helpful  to  us  and 
we  resolved  a  number  of  Issues  with  them." 
Erlenbom  said  he  had  "never  seen  better  co- 
operation" between  OMB  and  a  congressional 
committee  on  the  drafting  of  legislation. 
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OMB  Associate  Director  Marlk  said  there 
was  a  "magnificent  working  relationship"  be- 
tween the  subcommittee  and  the  White 
House,  and  that  the  subcommittee  was  "very 
responsive"  to  the  pKilnts  made  by  OMB. 
With  the  exception  of  one  section,  be  said 
he  supported  enactment.  Metz  of  the  privacy 
conunittee  expressed  similar  views. 

Federal  employees — The  principal  out- 
standing point  of  contention  between  the 
subcommittee  and  the  White  House  Is 
whether  the  bill  should  be  applicable  to  the 
records  of  federal  employees  and  whether,  for 
example,  they  should  be  entitled  to  review 
their  employment  records. 

During  the  committee  debate,  Erlenbom 
said  that  unless  the  exemption  were  adopted, 
"the  bill  will  wipe  out  the  confidentiality  of 
the  civil  service  system  and  compromise  the 
commission's  testing  process."  Rep.  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  D-Fla.,  responded  that  "case  after 
case  has  shown  that  you  can't  get  to  the  root 
of  why  an  individual  employee  Is  not  quail- 
fled  without  access  to  his  records."  The  com- 
mittee rejected  Elrlenborn's  amendmftnt  to 
add  the  federal  employees  exemption  by  an 
11-22  vote. 

One  controversial  section  that  was  struck 
from  the  House  subcommittee  bUl  would 
have  permitted  court  awarding  of  punitive 
damages  against  the  government  in  case  of 
a  violation  of  the  act.  The  bill's  principal 
supporters  conceded  that  such  a  provision 
would  likely  provide  an  unprecedented  citi- 
zen remedy  against  the  government  but 
argued  that  it  was  a  necessary  "club"  against 
the  government. 

Senate:  The  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  Aug.  20  unanimously  ap- 
proved S  3418.  Although  much  of  the  bill  Is 
structured  similar  to  HR  16373,  the  drafting 
process  has  been  considerably  more  strenu- 
ous and  has  lacked  the  cooperation  with  the 
Admlnictration  that  marked  the  House 
action. 

The  corrur.ittee's  report  is  more  crlticaliOf 
current  government  abures  of  privacy  th'an 
is  the  House  committee  report.  "The  lack  of 
self-restraint"  by  some  agencies  "has  demon- 
strated the  potential  throughoitt  government 
for  imposing  coercive  information  burdens 
on  citizens  or  for  Invading  areas  of  thought, 
belief  or  perrcnal  life  which  should  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  federal  data  collector," 
the  report  said. 

The  bill.  Introduced  by  Chairman  Ervln 
and  co-sponsored  by  Sens.  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kic,  D-Malne,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  R-IU., 
had  three  days  of  hearings  in  June  and  the 
one  committee  niarkup  session  in  Aug\TSt.  In 
both  cases,  the  House  committee  gave  the 
bill  significantly  more  lengthy  attention. 

Criticism — According  to  several  Adminis- 
tration critics  of  the  bill,  this  quick  action 
reflected  the  bill's  vagueness  and  inadequate 
attention  to  specifics.  One  White  House  aide 
said  "there  is  a  genuine  commitment  among 
Senators  to  the  bill,  but  the  problem  ic  that 
the  bill  needs  considerable  tightening." 

A  private  attorney  who  observed  the  com- 
r.-ii; tee's  markxip  session  and  did  not  wish  to 
Epeak  for  attribution  said:  "I  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  Senators  and  staff  did  not 
imder.stand  the  bill  and  Its  Implications." 
He  said  that  he  sympathized  with  the  staff 
because  of  the  "enormously  complex  prob- 
lems" and  suggested  that  legislation  may  not 
now  be  the  answer  to  the  privacy  concern. 

Lawrence  M.  Basklr,  chief  counsel  and 
staff  director  of  Ervin's  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  who  participated  In  the 
drafting  of  the  bill,  disagreed  that  S.  3418 
w.\s  more  unusual  or  complex  than  other 
legislation  approved  by  Congress.  "All  of  the 
propos.ils  In  the  bill  have  been  discussed 
sijice  at  least  1970.  Our  staff  U  very  familiar 
with  them  and  has  been  working  on  privacy 
longer  than  anyone  in  the  e:xecutive  branch," 
he  said. 

He  was  particularly  critical  of  what  he 
called   "last  minute  qulbbUng  suggestions" 


from  the  White  House.  "The  executive  branch 
Is  good  In  suggesting  changes  but  It  still 
has  not  prepared  its  final  position  even 
though  the  bill  has  been  pending  for  several 
months,"   he   said   Sept.   25. 

A  35-page  memo  commenting  on  the  bill 
was  sent  S^t.  16  to  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  staff  by  Metz.  Two  days 
later,  the  committee  received  a  seven-page 
listing  of  "major  concerns"  from  OMB  Di- 
rector Royj^L.  Ash. 

Commi^on — A  principal  point  of  dispute 
In  S.  3418  is  Its  proposal  to  establish  a  Privacy 
Protection  Commission  as  an  Independent 
agency.  Its  ptirpose  would  be  two-fold — to 
adopt  guidelines  to  assist  government  agen- 
cies in  Implementing  the  acts,  and  study 
federal  data  bank  practices  and  recommend 
necessary  changes  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

James  Davidson,  counsel  to  Mtiskle's  in- 
tergovernmental relations  subcommittee, 
said  the  commission  is  necessary  because  of 
both  the  need  for  a  centrsU  point  of  exper- 
tise in  implementing  privacy  rules  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  full-fledged 
study  of  privacy  problems  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

The  White  House  response  to  the  Senate 
comnjittee  is  that  the  commission  would  be 
"another  layer  of  bureaucracy"  that  would 
slow  the  Initiation  of  the  new  regulations, 
and  might  also  bo  "a  handy  excuse  for  de- 
laying the  implementation  of  some  Impor- 
tant privacy  safeguards." 

White  House:  In  the  event  that  the  House 
and  Senate  do  not  reach  agreement  on  a 
feder.vl  privacy  standards  bill  before  the  93rd 
Congress  finishes -its  workrv  President  Ford 
will  issue  an  executive  order  \i;odeled  on  the 
standards  of  the  p)endlng  legi^ation. 

Metz  said  the  executive  order  would  be 
"nearly  Identical"  to  the  House  comniltiee 
bill.  "We  are  committed  to  action — either 
executive  or  legislative — to  show  the  good 
faith  of  tho  Administration  to  act." 

Met?  said  there  was  no  White  House  pref- 
erence for  an  exetiutive  order  instead  of 
legislation  and  that  Ford  and  his  aides  will 
continue  to  push  for  a  bill  until  it  Is  clear 
that  there  Is  "no  opportunity  for  legislative 
action  in  this  Congress." 

Basklr,  Ervin's  chief  aide  on  privacy  legis- 
lation, criticized  the  Wlilte  House  for  hav- 
ing an  executive  order  ready  to  be  issued  In 
lieu  of  the  legislation.  He  said  this  and  the 
"last-minute  criticisms"  of  S.  3418  led  him 
and  others  in  Cong»&s  to  believe  "the  Ad- 
ministration position  on  privacy  is  to  co- 
operate but  still  obstruct  progress  in  order 
to  prevent  the  bill  from  being  passed." 

The  result,  he  said,  would  be  that  the 
Democratic  Congress  would  pass  no  privacy 
legislation  and  the  President  could  issue 
his  own  executive  order  and  "steal  the  thun- 
der." 

Ba'^ir's  contention  was  derled  by  OMB's 
Marik  who  said  Ford's  Intentions  aie  "genu- 
ine." 

ASSESSMENT 

A  review  of  privacy  develcpments  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1974  demonstrates 
the  Involvement  of  a  substantial  number  of 
executive  and  congressional  officials  In  the 
struggle  to  develop  regulations  to  deal  with 
the  real  and  potential  threats  to  individual 
liberties  poeed  by  the  growth  of  computer 
technology. 

President  Ford  has  se-.eral  times  since  he 
became  President  referred  to  his  abiding  in- 
terest In  the  privacy  Issue  and  he  gives  every 
Indication  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  Issue 
alive.  Nelson  Rockefeller  may  give  new  di- 
rection to  the  White  House  privacy  commit- 
tee but  It  Is  probably  too  lat«  to  move  it  in 
ths  direction  of  less  activity  rather  than 
more. 

Key  questions  remain,  however,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  White  Hotise  can  and 
will  attempt  to  budge  the  often  recalcitrant 
agencies  from  their  traditional  positions  of 


adhering  to  "tried  and  true"  bureaucratic 
practices. 

There  is  also  the  question  as  to  the  extent 
Ford  Is  willing  to  share  the  privacy  lime- 
light with  Congress. 

Rep.  Litton  of  Missouri,  a  principal  sup- 
porter of  greater  confidentiality  of  tax  re- 
turns, said  Ford  and  Buchen  were  extremely 
interested  Ic  bl^  prqpoeal  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  changed  after  Ford  became  Presi- 
dent, Litton  said. 

"The  more  they  looked  at  the  issues,  the 
more  they  realized  it  wasn't  so  easy  as  they 
thought,  and  the  pressure  from  the  agencies 
got  to  them,"  he  said. 

Norman  Cornish  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  staff  emphasized  that 
OMB  and  the  White  Hcuse  were  cooperative 
with  his  committee  in  trying  to  work  out 
legislative  problems. 

But  he  said  "the  Administration  inclina- 
tion to  turn  to  executive  orders  Is  a  bad 
omen"  of  a  possible  lack  of  full  cooperation 
between  'the  President  and  Congress. 

Whichever  way  the  initiatives  and  working 
relationships  turn,  officials  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  agree  that  privacy  wUl 
remain  a  live  issue  in  the  post-Watergate 
climate  and  that  bureaucrats  Ln  every  pai-t 
cf  the  Esvemment  will  have  to  adjust  their 
practices  ca  the  handling  of  citizen  records. 

They  alsa  indicate  that  the  results  of  the 
federal  privacy  regulation  program  will  help 
.  dictate  future  regulation  of  privately  op- 
erated data  banks.  OMB  associate  director 
Marik  said  "the  privacy  concerns  on  federal 
data  systems  are  certainly  applicable  in  the 
private  sector,"  but  added  that  the  federt.l 
government  should  first  "put  its  own  li.ouse 
in  order  and  determine  the  impact  of  the 
resulatlons  so  that  the  private  sector  is  not 
Impaired  by  costly  or  cumbcjrEome  proposals." 


St"?FCP.TEP.3  Find  Dsaftinc  of  Cp.tminai,  Fhxs 
Proposal  a  Path  Filled  With  Bottle- 
necks and  COilPLEX  ISStTES 

Securing  agreement  on  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  use  of  FBI  criminal  history  records  has 
coiisumed  thousands  of  hoixrs  of  attention 
from  congressloi;al,  Wlilte  Hoxise  and  Justice 
Department  officials  and  staff.  But  most  par- 
ticipants agree  that  they  are  no  closer  trt 
pasiiage  of  a  meaningful  bill  than  they  were 
a  year  ago  when  they  began  the  agonizing 
effort.  They  may  even  be  fsu^her  apart  as 
a  result  of  the  greater  understanding  of  the 
Issues  which  they  have  gained. 

The  drafting  process  also  "has  been  a  vic- 
tim of  the  Watergate  scandal  which  brought 
a  new  Attorney  General  and  Deputy  Attorney 
General  who  did  not  fc-el  themselves  bciund 
Lo  the  earlier  Justice  Departmeut  position 
on  the  key  is-suea,  consumed  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  Senator  with  the  most  ar- 
dent interest  in  the  bill,  and  made  it  Im- 
possible for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Its  staff  to  consider  the  proposal  during 
the  pa-st  six  months. 

The  legislation  (S.  2963.  S.  2964,  HR.  9783) 
is  designed  to  set  the  first  national  rules 
on  the  use  and  dissemination  of  criminal 
Justice  Information  and  impose  restrictions 
on  the  exchange  of  crimlJial  records  between 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI) 
and  thousands  cf  police  departments  across 
the  country.  Interest  lu  the  bill  was  aroused 
by  the  absence  of  specific  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, leading  many  critics  to  cite  a  serious 
threat  to  pei-sonal  privacy.  (For  background 
on  the  controversy  and  details  of  the  pro- 
posals, see  Vol.  5,  No.  43,  p.  1599,  and  Vol.  6, 
No.  7,  p.  246.) 

Ne;;otlatlons:  The  effort  to  move  ahead 
on  the  legislatiou  has  been  marked  by  a  con- 
tinual series  of  meetings  between  congres- 
sional and  Justice  Department  staff,  attempts 
to  put  on  paper  what  tentatively  was  agreed 
to  orally,  and  renegotiations  of  supposedly 
final  provisions. 

"When  the  crtuich  comes,  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  not  making  decisious,  arui  the 
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White  House  Is  not  there  to  pusli  lit  along. 
Either  the  Administration's  conceri  for  pri- 
vacy is  a  'paper  tiger'  or  there  Is  a  cLlculated 
effort  to  stymie  action.  In  either  else,  there 
would  be  the  same  result  of  Conaess's  in- 
ability  to  act,"  said  Lawrence  M.  BiAir,  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  of  the  S(  nate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Cons'  Itutlona] 
Rights,  chaired  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Erv  n  Jr..  D- 
N.C.  (Basklr  plans  to  resign  soon  and  be- 
come general  counsel  of  the  Pri  sidcntial 
Clemency  Board.) 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Lauren  e  H.  Sll- 
berman,  who  has  headed  the  Justic  Depart- 
ment's review  of  the  bill  since  h  s  March 
conilrmatlon  by  the  Senate,  dlsagi  ?ed  with 
Baskir.  "We  have  been  working  har  I  for  the 
past  month  to  reach  an  Adminlstrat  ion  posi- 
tion. With  President  Ford's  accessii  n  to  the 
presidency,  the  Lssue  became  of  gn  ater  Im- 
portance, and  it  became  possible  t  )  get  an 
administration  position.  That  was  difficult 
under  President  Nixon  because  an  attempt 
was  tried  earlier  and  it  failed." 

Sllljerman  wa.s  referring  to  the  drafting 
last  fall  of  the  original  Justice  De]  artment 
bUl  (S.  2964)  under  the  direction  of  Asso- 
ciate Deputy  Attorney  General  ( 1973-74) 
Martin  B.  Danziger.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
Congress  as  a  "Justice  Department  bill'  be- 
cause of  the  Inability  to  resolve  o]  position 
of  several  agencies,  including  the  Ci  irll  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  Defense  and  Treasury 
Departments.  Silberman  said  that  tl  e  recent 
review  of  the  bill  has  resulted  in  (  change 
in  the  Justice  Department's  poslti  in  in  S. 
2964. 

Stuff  meetings — The  first  extende(  discus- 
sions on  the  bill  between  congressli  nal  and 
Justice  Department  staff  were  60  to  10  hours 
of  meetings  in  May  and  June  betwe  ;n  Mark 
H.  Gitenstein,  ccunsel  of  the  Sen  ,te  sub- 
committee, and  Mary  C.  L.-^wton,  de  )uly  a.s- 
sistant  attorney  general  (Office  <  f  Legal 
Counsel ) . 

They  redrafted  Eivlu's  bill,  S.  2963,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  amendable  to  th«  Justice 
Department.  However,  when  Ms.  Lav  ton  for- 
warded the  propose:!  compromise  to  i  thers  at 
Justice,  she  found  "parts  of  the  def  Eirtment 
were  not  happy  with  the  result."  In  i  n  inter- 
view, Silberman  said  she  was  only  gl  ring  the 
congressional  aides  "technical  help"  without 
ludicatlug   the    Administration's   po  litlon. 

Several  weeks  later,  a  delegation  ol  officials 
from  the  FBI,  led  by  John  B.  Hotls  an  FBI 
attorney  who  serves  as  its  liaison  f  r  legis- 
lative Issues,  went  to  the  Senate  sub  oimnli- 
tee  staff  with  suggested  changes  on  nany  of 
the  issues  that  had  been  earlier  d  Jcussed. 
"We  were  upset,  as  was  Sen.  Ervl  i,"  said 
Gitenstein. 

Silberman  meetings — In  an  Aug.  5  letter 
to  Slll)erman,  Sens.  Ervln  and  R(  man  L. 
Hruska,  ranking  Republican  on  the  J  .idiclary 
Committee,  said  the  problems  with  S.  2963 
"ar©  not  insurmountable"  and  addc  d  "it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Department  o  come 
forward  with  proposals  for  changes  in  this 
markup."  They  suggested  a  task  :  arce  be 
created  to  develop  a  compromise  bll  by  the 
first  week  of  September. 

Three  or  four  meetings  were  sub.s*  qucntly 
held  In  SUberman's  office  including  re  )r«sent- 
atives  of  the  Senate  and  House  J  idiclary 
Committees,  Justice  Department,  1 BI  and 
Douglas  W.  Metz,  deputy  executive  llrector 
of  the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy. 

At  the  same  time,  Silberman  cl  aired  a 
series  of  meetings  with  representa  Ives  of 
federal  agencies  that  opposed  the  1  ill.  Ac- 
cording to  informed  sources,  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  oppoeltlon  to  the  bl  1  came 
from  within  the  Justice  Department,  includ- 
ing Assistant  Attorney  General  H  nry  E. 
Petersen  of  the  Criminal  Division. 

Following  those  meetings,  Sllben  lan  di- 
rected Lawton  and  Hotls  to  draft  a  bill  re- 
flecting the  consensus  of  views  exi  hanged 
at  the  working  sessions.  They  flnteh  sd  that 


process  Sept.  27  and  their  drr.f  t  'jlll  was  cir- 
culated to  several  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials. In  the  following  two  weeks,  additional 
department  and  executive  branch  meetings 
were  held  to  review  the  revised  proposal. 

Senate  bill:  At  the  same  time  that  Jus- 
tice Department  and  congressional  negotia- 
tors were  trying  to  find  common  ground  on 
the  naany  controversial  Issues  In  the  legisla- 
tion, staff  members  of  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  met  regularly 
to  draft  a  bill  acceptable  to  the  subcoitmilt- 
tse  members. 

Gitenstein  a:id  J.  C.  Argetsinger,  subcom- 
mittee minority  counsel,  hold  a  .series  of 
meetings  resulting  in  a  memorandum  listing 
proposed  change;,  which  was  sent  to  Sens. 
Ervln  and  Hrut^ka.  Iha  dliTcrcnccs  between 
Ervin  and  Hruska  nre  reportedly  narrower 
tliai  tho^e  botv/een  Ervin  and  the  Justice 
Department.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  ten- 
tative staff  agreement  on  a  number  of 
amendments  to  S  2963,  the  ortg.nal  Ervln  bill, 
and  the  Senators  are  expected  to  meet  and 
develop  new  plans  for  Senate  passage  this 
year. 

Arrest  records — A  central  Issue  has  been 
whether  police  should  be  permitted  to  dis- 
seminate criminal  records  which  show  an 
arrest  but  no  conviction.  S  2963  would  have 
permitted  this  practice  only  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances or  if  the  arrest  had  been  pend- 
ing le3s  than  one  year.  The  latest  draft  of 
the  bill  permits  use  of  arrest  records  If  the 
local  law  enforcement  agency  adopts  federal 
minimum  standards.  One  standard  permits 
use  of  arrest  records  or  criminal  histories 
net  resulting  in  a  conviction  If  the  facts 
of  the  case  "warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
Individual  has  committed  or  Is  about  to  com- 
mit a  crime  and  that  the  Information  may 
be  relevant  in  that  act."  The  test  Is  taken 
from  the  1968  Supreme  Court  opinion  in 
Terry  v.  Ohio  permitting  police  to  "stop  and 
frisk"  on  the  basis  of  "reasonable  suspicion." 
Dissemination — The  original  Ervln  bill 
generally  permitted  non-crlmlnal  Justice 
agencies  to  receive  only  conviction  records. 
Under  the  revised  bill,  they  may  receive  ar- 
rest records  less  than  one  year  old  If  there 
has  been  an  Indictment  and  the  charges  are 
still  actively  pending.  A  report  prepared  at 
Ervln's  request  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  showed  that  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
requests  to  the  FBI  for  criminal  records 
are  made  by  police  prior  to  an  arrest.  Er- 
vin said  the  report  "confirms  my  suspicions" 
that  FBI  records  are  used  primarily  for  li- 
cencing and  employment  In  state  and  local 
government. 

Gitenstein  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
staff  said  the  report  shows  the  F^I  runs  the 
criminal  records  system  but  It  Is  used  pri- 
marily for  non-police  purposes,  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  for  civilian,  court,  and  prose- 
cutorial agencies  to  be  a  part  of  the  system's 
management.  However,  an  FBI  official  said 
"I  don't  think  most  people  are  upset  with 
the  way  we  handle  our  records." 

Enforcements.  2963  proposed  a  federal- 
state  administrative  system  to  enforce  the 
bill,  while  the  Justice  Department  stron!?ly 
believes  the  FBI  should  continue  to  nm  the 
criminal  records  files.  Tlie  subject  reportedly 
l8  one  of  those  causing  the  most  debate.  Sil- 
berman said  tlie  Issue  is  "one  of  the  most 
complicated  subjects  I  have  ever  seen  in  leg- 
islation." Ervin  has  stressed  that  enforce- 
ment should  reflect  the  "federal"  nature  of 
crimuial  records  by  ensuring  the  states  a  role 
in  determining  policy  on  their  use.  The  most 
recent  draft  of  his  bill  prohibits  a  federal 
agency  from  control  of  any  records  other 
than  an  index  of  the  criminal  files  five  years 
after  the  bill's  enactment. 

Sealing — The  provision  In  S.  2963  requiring 
that  all  records  be  "sealed"  seven  years  after 
their  original  entry  to  prohibit  their  further 
use  has  been  changed  to  permit  the  use  ol 
an  index  of  the  sealed  records.  The  sealed 
files  could  be  used  by  police  officials  where 
an  Individual  Is  subsequently  charged  with 


a  more  serious  offense  or  as  the  result  of  a 
court  order. 

Intelligence  files — Another  controversial 
Issue  Is  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  in- 
vestigative Information,  which  Includes  con- 
fidential reports  compiled  by  police  officers. 
The  revised  Ervln  bill  has  relaxed  its  previous 
proposal  by  permitting  the  exchange  of  such 
Information  among  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  a  "need  to  know"  or  "right  to 
know"  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
questor, or  if  "rational  inferences  . . .  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  individual  has  com- 
mitted or  is  about  to  commit  a  criminal  act 
and  that  the  information  may  be  relevant  to 
that  act." 

House:  While  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom. 
mittee  on  Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional 
Bights  held  hearings  on  the  subject  last 
winter,  its  members  and  staff  have  been  so  . 
preoccupied  with  the  Impeachment  Inquiry 
and  the  conflrmatlo:i  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
as  vice  president  that  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  participate  actively  in  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  compromise. 

Subcommittee  Counsel  Alan  A.  Parker  said 
Chairman  Don  Edwards,  D-Callf.,  still  sup- 
ports a  less  complicated  bill  such  as  H.R.  188, 
which  he  introduced,  setting  restrictions  on 
use  of  arrest  records. 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  R-Callf.,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  sxibcommittee.  said  pri- 
vacy legislation  Is  a  "priority"  Item  for  the 
subcommittee  but  predicted  there  would  not 
be  time  to  act  before  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes. Wiggins  has  stressed  that  the  bill 
should  not  endanger  the  policeman  on  the 
street  by  depriving  him  of  needed  infor- 
mation. 

Outlook:  Although  there  Is  practically  no 
chance  that  congressional,  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  administration  officials  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  final  agreement  this  year  on 
legislation  to  set  standards  for  the  \ise  lof 
criminal  history  records,  their  efforts  tils 
year  have  made  more  likely  enactment  of  a 
proposal  by  the  94th  Congress.  Many  of  the 
participants  in  the  drafting  process  privately 
voiced  frustration  with  the  pace  of  their  tolls 
but  continued  hope  for  long-term  success. 

Republicans  Prepare  Own  Agenda 

At  the  same  time  that  the  executive  branch 
was  .studying  initiatives  to  protect  individual 
privacy,  a  task  force  on  privacy  of  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee  prepared  Its 
agenda  for  legislative  action. 

Task  force  Chairman  Barry  M.  Ooldwater 
Jr..  R-Callf..  said  "privacy  rights  have  become 
subservient  to  concerns  of  utlUty  and  prag- 
matism." The  task  force  report  was  intended 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  privacy  con- 
cerns In  the  hope  that  specific  reforms  will  be 
adopted,  he  said. 

Some  of  the  report's  recommendations  are 
similar  to  the  Initiatives  that  are  being  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic 
Council  Committee  en  the  Right  of  Privacy. 
The  similarities  Include  support  for  greater 
protection  of  the  privacy  of  bank  records  and 
consumer  credit  information,  and  scaling 
down  of  government  Information  require- 
ments. 

On  several  Issues,  the  GOP  task  force  pro- 
posed steps  that  would  go  considerably  be- 
yond proposals  now  being  studied  by  the 
White  House  conunittee: 

The  use  of  the  social  security  number 
should  be  limited  to  the  operation  of  old-a:;e, 
surv  Ivors,  disability  Insurance  and  other  pro- 
grams as  required  by  federal  law. 

No  surveillance  or  wiretapping  of  any  citi- 
zen should  be  permitted  without  a  court 
order. 

Tougher  steps  should  be  taken  to  guar- 
antee the  confidentiality  of  Census  Bureau 
information. 

Juvenile  court  records  should  be  dissemi- 
nated only  to  officials  directly  connected  with 
the  child's  welfare  and  rehabilitation. 
No  arrest  records  without  a  conviction  may 
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be  used  In  a  federally-supported  computer- 
ized system. 

A  federal  "privacy  protection  agency" 
should  be  established  to  enforce  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 


FIELD  OF  CRIME 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12  a  nephew  of  my  wife's  gradu- 
ated from  the  FBI  National  Academy 
is  Quantico,  Va.,  which  my  wife  at- 
tended. On  that  occasion  an  outstand- 
ing address  having  to  do  with  the  whole 
field  of  crime  was  delivered  by  the  police 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Michael  J.  Codd.  Having  chaired  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  for  4 
years,  I  have  found  the  address  of  Com- 
missioner Codd  vei"y  enlightening  and 
informative.  He  speaks  out  of  broad  ex- 
perience with  wide  vision.  I  commend 
Commissioner  Codd's  address  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  my  fellow  countrymen 
and  ask  that  it  appear  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks : 

Address  by  Michael  J.  Codd 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  been 
chosen  to  address  this  98th  graduating  class 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy.  I  myself  was 
a  member  of  the  69th  clas^  and,  as  It  hap- 
pens, I  delivered  the  student  address  at 
that  graduation   ceremony. 

My  theme  on  that  occasion  was:  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom."  Not  an 
original  theme  perhaps,  but  an  enduring 
one — one  that  will  always  have  relevance  in 
a  democratic  society. 

In  considering  the  selection  of  a  subject 
for  thU  occasion  I  looked  through  several 
talks  that  were  given  hers  in  the  recent  past 
and  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  no  matter  what  subject  was  being  ex- 
pounded— police  professionalism,  the  im- 
portance of  training,  advances  In  police 
technology — almost  every  speaker  linked  his 
theme  to  the  motto  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  "Knowledge,  Courage,  Integrity." 
I  decided  to  make  those  words  the  theme 
of  my  talk.  I  hope  I  can  bring  some  special 
meaning  to  them  that  may  prove  helpful 
to  you  In  your  future  operations. 

To  characteristically  exhibit  knowledge, 
courage,  and  integrity  in  one's  private  affaU;$- 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  exhibiting 
these  same  virtues  in  one's  vocational  affairs. 
For  instance,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  po- 
lice officer  to  be  a  model  citizen  without 
being  an  effective  public  servant.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  knowledge,  courage,  and 
integrity  he  possesses  and.  Just  as  Important, 
on  the  way  he  puts  these  attri^utes  Into 
practice. 

A  private  individual  is  responsible  to  soci- 
ety for  his  actions  only  insofar  as  they  jnay 
Injure  others.  When  prompted  by  religious 
belief  or  conscience  or  some  benevolent  feel- 
ing he  may  try  to  actively  help  others.  But 
he  is  not  required  to  do  so;  it  is  not  his  duty 
as  a  private  citizen  to  do  so.  If,  however,  he 
becomes  a  police  officer,  he  automatically 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  helping  others, 
of  providing  police  service  simply  as  a  matter 
of  sworn  obligation  to  the  public. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  police  officers  have 
a  higher  duty  even  than  other  civU  servants. 
We  are  society's  guardians  and  protectors.  V/e 
are  the  agency  charged  with  enforcing  the 
law,  the  strongest  bond  of  a  civilized  society. 
The  service  we  give  is  absolutely  essential  to 
Its  stability. 


Never  In  our  history  has  the  police  func- 
tion been  so  lmp>ortant.  For  the  past  decade 
cur  social  climate  has  been  rapidly  changing. 
A  rancorous  ill-will,  often  violent,  has  come 
to  mark  the  conduct  of  even  the  most  routine 
community  affairs.  Many  of  our  citizens  seem 
to  have  lost  faith  In  the  ability  or  willing- 
ness of  established  institutions  to  meet  their 
basic  needs.  They  see  neglect  and  decay  ev- 
erywhere, and  are  convinced  that  they  have 
been  abandoned  by  public  officials  who,  they 
claim,  have  to  be  practically  coerced  into  pro- 
viding even  minimal  public  services.  This  Is 
the  environment  In  which  today's  police 
officers  work,  and  It  presents  a  great  obstacle 
that  we  must  work  to  overcome. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  the 
police  should  become  primary  agents  of  social 
change  or  that  we  should  attempt  to  cure 
social  ills.  Only  the  people  can  do  that,  the 
people  acting  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Police  officers  are  neither  agents 
of,  nor  impediments  to,  social  change  but  we 
must  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow.  We 
are  duty  bound  to  be  neutral — and  properly 
so.  It  is  our  Job  to  step  in  where  necessary 
to  prevent  public  injviry  and  to  maintain 
public  peace — and  this  hicludes  protecting 
people  in  their  right  to  dissent  and  to  advo- 
cate and  promote  even  the  most  unpopular 
causes.  This  kind  of  Intervention  does  not 
affect  the  underlying  conditions  of  society. 

However,  by  performing  our  true  functions 
In  a  professional  manner — that  Is,  by  fighting 
crime,  preserving  order,  and  rendering  aid — 
we  are  able  to  make  a  vitally  important  con- 
tribution toward  improving  the  quality  of 
community  life.  And  this,  I  submit,  forms 
the  true  basis  of  our  indispensability  as 
public  servants. 

All  of  which  leads  me  back  to  the  words 
"Knowledge,  Courage,  Integrity,"  and  their 
special  significance  in  police  work.  Let  us 
consider  knowledge,  where  it  all  begins. 

Police  work  encompasses  law  enforcement, 
order-keeping,  and  non-enforcement  serv- 
ices. A  police  officer  must  know  the  applica- 
ble laws,  the  powers  and  limitations  of  legal 
authority,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
He  must  also  know  how  to  handle  emergency 
matters,  group  events,  interpersonal  dis- 
putes, and  miscellaneous  requests  for  in- 
formation and  help. 

But  laws  change,  technology  Improves, 
communities  grow  and  decline,  new  ways  of 
policing  are  developed.  In  order  to  mamtaln 
competence  in  his  increasingly  complex  Job 
the  police  officer  must  keep  abreast  of  all 
professional  developments  in  the  field.  He 
must  be  open-minded  and  receptive  to  learn- 
ing and  to  new  experience.  He  must  continue 
to  study  and  keep  sharpening  his  skills 
throughout  his  career. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  knowledge  and 
applying  it,  which  every  police  officer  must 
do,  the  superior  officer  has  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  imparting  knowledge  to  his 
subordinates.  In  other  words,  training  them. 
Mo^t  of  you  graduates  here  today  are  super- 
visors, commanders  or  chiefs — or  you  soon 
will  be — and  of  all  your  supervls(wy  or 
command  responsibilities  you  will  find  that 
training  always  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Training  encompassfs  the  direct  In- 
struction of  subordinates  m  job  content  and 
the  continuous  monitoring  of  their  perform- 
ance to  correct  mistakes.  It  also  involves 
acting  as  adviser  and  counselor  in.  per- 
sonal as  v/ell  as  vocational  matter.  If  need 
be,  in  order  to  Improve  performance. 

Thus,  In  the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
the  law  enforcement  profession,  all  of  us 
must  view  knowledge  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
not  p.s  a  stepping  stone  to  career  advance- 
ment, but  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  quality  po- 
lice performance. 

As  for  courage,  every  police  officer  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  physical  courage.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  every  one  of  them  does.  In  all  my 
experience  I  have  never  found  It  otherwise. 


But  I'm  really  talking  about  other  kinds  of 
courage — Intellectual  and  moral  courage. 

I  think  each  of  us  must  from  time  to  time 
do  some  soul-searching  and  ask  himself,  do 
I  have  the  courage  to  take  responsibility  and 
face  consequences;  the  courage  to  break  with 
tradition;  the  courage  to  rally  support  for 
unpopular  position;  the  courage  to  try  some- 
thing new  and  overcome  resistance  to 
change;  the  courage  to  stand  on  prtoclple 
when  It  might  be  easier  to  capitulate  to 
expedience.  And  then,  perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult question  of  all,  do  I  have  the  courage 
to  speak  out  against  a  fellow  officer  known 
to  be  corrupt  or  brutal  or  derelict. 

That  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  integrity, 
which  is  often  inseparable  from  courage.  In- 
tegrity is  easier  to  recognize  than  to  define. 
Among  the  dictionary  definitions  are:  "state 
or  quality  of  being  complete,  imdivided  or 
unbroken";  "unimpaired  or  unmarred  state"; 
"purity";  "moral  soundness";  "honesty"; 
"freedom  from  corrupting  influence  or  prac- 
tice." In  all,  I  think  they  add  up  to  my  own 
definition  of  integrity:  voluntary  and  total 
compliance  with  a  rigorous  moral  code. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  fulfilling 
our  police  role  integrity  must  be  our  watch- 
word. It  is  our  sworn  duty  to  be  honest  and 
incorruptible.  Right  action — ethical  con- 
duct— Is  the  very  substance  of  a  police  offi- 
cer's Job.  And  integrity  is  more  than  Just  not 
taking  graft,  or  not  committing  any  other 
kind  of  malfeasance.  Integrity  is  also  doing 
an  honest  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay — not 
shirking,  not  cutting  corners  on  perform- 
ance. Integrity  is  also  not  misusing  physical 
force. 

But  our  responsibility  does  not  begin  and 
end  with  our  own  behavior  alone.  In  the 
matter  of  integrity  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper.  We  must  refuse  to  countenance  any 
form  of  corruption,  from  any  quarter,  any 
time  it  rears  its  ugly  head.  We  must  all  stand 
ready  to  clean  our  own  house.  Painful  as  it 
may  be,  we  must  be  willing  to  act  against  any 
officer  who  would  befoul  It,  recognizing  that 
he  who  would  do  so  can  no  longer  be  deemed 
a  colleague.  He  has  become  instead  a  crimi- 
nal in  a  uniform.  Therefore,  the  "code  of 
silence"  must  be  repudiated  and  to  speak 
out  against  the  wrongdoers  in  our  midst 
mtjst  be  considered  an  ethical  Imperative. 
This  is  a  matter  of  integrity  and,  like  all 
matters  of  integrity,  it  is  in  the  immediate 
and  ultimate  best  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  police  profession. 

Everj'thing  I  have  been  saying  boils  down 
to  this:  knowledge,  courage  and  integrity 
are  iiibepr.rable  from  the  proper  delivery  of 
police  service  and  the  proper  delivery  of  po- 
lice service  is  essential  for  gaining,  regaining, 
or  maintaining  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port. Good  intentions  and  sincerity  and  ex- 
hortations are  not  enough.  Consistently  right 
actions  are  needed. 

I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  be  optlmis-  ' 
tic.  In  police  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, much  progress  is  being  made  toward  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  Improving  the  climate 
of  integritv.  Better  educated  than  ever  be- 
fore, today's  police  leaders  are  becoming  more 
expert  managers  of  their  departments'  re- 
sources. An  ever  growing  number  of  them — 
inspired  and  trained  at  institutions  svich  as 
this  one—  are  making  the  words  of  the  FBI 
Academy  motto  a  reality  in  the  day-to-day 
work  of  their  departments. 

In  closing  let  me  say,  I  am  confident  that 
every  graduate  here  today  will  take  his  right- 
ful place  among  these  leaders  and  carry  on 
in  what  I  earnestly  believe  will  become  a  new 
tradition  of  professional  police  service.  My 
congratulations  to  all  of  you. 


SAXEE. ASSESSES  CRIME  CONTROL 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perrait  me  to  call  to  the 
our  colleagues  and  the  readei  s 
Record  a  recent  editorial  in 
ington  Post  which  deals  with 
General  William  Saxbe's  recei 
ment  of  where  we  stand  in 
crime  control. 

As  chairman  of  the  former 
lect  Committee  of  Crime  I  w 
concerned  with   tlie  problem 
and  the  possibilities  for  brin 
social  cancer  under  control.  I  r 
i  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
to   give   a   more   favorable 
where   we   stand   in   our  figh 
crime,  but  I  think  it  is  v  itally 
that  we  face  the  fact  that 
problem  i^  still  a  very  serious 
to  our  society. 

I  request  permission 
elude  the  Pest  editorial  of  Sep 
1974,  in  the  Record  at  this 

Mr.  Saxbe  and  Crime 

Before  a  group  of  police  chiefs 
the    other   day,    Attorney    Geuers 
Saxbe  unburdened  himself  of  torn 
on  the  subject  of  crime,  Its  cau; 
potential    consequences.    On    the 
was  a  more  balanced  and  thougl 
entatlon    than    you    might    have 
from  the  passages  of  the  speech 
the  greatest  national  attention, 
said  that  crime  was  increasing  a 
enln;   rate   and   that   some   dark 
named — forces    within    our    sod 
one  day  use  the  fact  of  Increasln 
push  for  the  creation  of  a  n 
force,  a  force  Mr.  Saxb.^  wr.rned 
ardize  our  liberty. 

Unfortunately,     the     .\ttorney 
theorizing  on  the  possible  need 
tlonal  police  force  made  the  blgf 
This,    together   with    his   dire    vl 
crime  statistics,  was  almo-st  all 
learned  about  his  speech,  and 
understpndable    reasons:    the 
national  police   force  does   tend 
trate   the   mind.   But   a   careful 
his  full  text  reveals  much  more 
ful  as  a  measure  of  what  the  na 
law   enforcement   official   really   1 
mind.  Indeed,  the  impUcations  1 
policy  In  what  Mr.  Saxbs  said 
important    to    ignore,    especially 
ucimlnlftration. 

Mr.  Saxbe  spoke  of  a  reported 
serious  crime  of  5  per  cent  for  th 
last  year.  Ke  was  speaking  of 
murder,    rape    and    assavilt    v.itli 
weapon,   and   he   said  such   an 
these  crimes  was  alarming  to  1 
all  know  that  the  manner  In 
police   forces   tabulate   those   fig 
from  uniformly  accurate.  Moreov 
seen  In  the  past  how  crime  statl 
manipulated,    depending    on 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  The 
istration.  for  example,  would 
believe     the    problem    was    «n 
many  months  ago — at  the  time 
election. 

So,  even  though  the  statistics 
ing.   they   are   probably  less   intt 
terms  of  coming  to  grips  with 
problem,  than  some  of  the  thing 
had  to  say  about  the  causes  ol 
began  and  ended  by  confessing 
mystification  with  which  we   c 
mi<;erate.  He  did.  however,  draw  a 
nectlon  between  serious  crime 
people  and  unemployment  amon 
age  group,  especially  those   In 
cities.  He  pointed  out   that  thr|e 
four  persons  arrested  for  serious 
under  25  years  of  age.  Using  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mr. 
the  police  chiefs  that  unemployi^ent 
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minority  youths  wa.?  "awesomely  high"  and 
that  in  some  age  groups  In  the  Inner  city  it 
was  33  per  cent.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
If  BL3  says  one  In  every  three  young  blacks 
Is  out  of  a  Job,  the  figure  Is  probably  closer 
to  half  of  the  young  black  population.  The 
reason  is  that  BL3  bases  Its  figures  for  un- 
employment on  those  "actively  seeking" 
work,  and  after  a  certain  period  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  persons  of  all  ages  who 
have  not  acquired  Jobs  are  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily held  to  be  no  longer  "actively"  seek- 
ing work  and  therefore  technically  no  longer 
unemployed. 

"One  lesson."  Mr.  Sixbe  said,  "is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  crime  problem 
among  the  youn^—  especially  In  the  cities — 
until  they  are  brought  Into  society's  main- 
stream." And  hi?  addCvi : 

To  do  that,  a  basfc  step  is  ti  impart  real 
etJucation  and  employment  skills  and  couple 
it  with  actual  jobs.  This  is  not  only  needed 
to  help  control  crime.  It  is  f/50  the  decent, 
the  hvmanitarian.  thing  to  do.  This  ap- 
proach alone  u-ill  not  solve  all  crime  prob- 
lems related  to  poverty  and  discrimination. 
Bvt  unless  we  succeed  in  this,  other  efforts 
have  little  po'entlal  for  lasting  success. 

Mr.  Saxbe's  observations  on  crime's  re- 
lationship to  unemployment  are  Important 
because  the  Ford  administration  Is  In  the 
midst  of  an  Interral  debate  about  public 
works  employment  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
economy.  Crime  control  would  hardly  be 
reason  in  Itself  to  take  such  a  step.  And 
there  are  economic  reisons  for  seriously  con- 
sidering it  irre.-.pective  of  ii.s  connection  with 
crime  control.  But  It  logically  follows  that 
those  with  something  to  do  hare  less  reason 
to  commit  crimes  and  that  those  with  a 
sense  of  a  stake  In  their  society  are  le.ss 
likely  to  act  in  defiance  of  its  rules. 

Mr.  Saxbe  went  on  to  take  note  of  In- 
creasing white  collar  crime  and  crime  among 
government  officials  at  the  stat*  and  local, 
level,  to  say  nothing  of  the  federal  level.  He 
asked  what  sort  of  example  the  successful 
of  the  society  were  setting  for  the  young: 
"The  young  learn  from  us  and  what  they  .see 
and  what  they  must  be  learning  are  sources 
of  growing  dismay." 

He  was  constrained  as  well  to  mention  the 
outpouring  of  violence  on  television  and  in 
films:  ".  .  .  the  average  8-year-old  has  seen 
more  violence  on  television  than  the  averape 
soldier  encounters  during  a  hitch  in  the 
army."  He  castigated  the  television  Industry 
for  wrapping  Itself  In  the  First  Amendment 
when  called  to  account  for  Its  practices,  and 
he  criticized  parents  for  permitting  their 
children  to  be  exposed  to  "the  imending 
deluge  of  such  garbage." 

Fiorn  the  Attorney  General's  viewpoint, 
then  crime  Is  a  problem  with  many  causes 
and  few  solutions.  He  described  a  pattern  of 
national  Irustration  about  crime,  and  it  was 
In  this  context  that  he  expressed  his  fears 
that  if  "we  go  on  as  we  are,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  crime  will  Inundate  us.  The 
nation  would  then  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  falling  apart  or  devising  a  national  police 
In  one  fin'.l  effort  to  restore  domestic  order. 
We  should  never  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
there  are  men  and  forces  at  work  In  thl.s 
country  eagerly  awaiting  an  opportunity  to 
devise  such  a  program  as  a  first  step  toward 
total  contiol  over  otir  lives." 

Mr.  Saxbe  distinctly  warned  against  that 
notion:  "Any  nation  cau  stop  crime  if  It  is 
willing  to  have  an  internal  army  of  occu- 
pation," he  said,  "but  there  has  ne\er  been 
a  government  which  stopped  crime  by  op- 
presilon  that  eventually  did  not  live  to  re- 
gret it."  He  argued  Instead  that  those  "that 
have  survived  and  flourished  have  done  so 
by  developing  an  Inner  strength  In  their 
people  and  in  their  institutions." 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  most 
persons  would  agree.  We  certainly  do.  And  we 
also  think  Mr.  Saxbe's  speech.  In  Its  entirety, 
shotild  be  given  serious  attention  by  those 


within  the  Ford  administration  who  wUl  b" 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  public  works 
employme  t,  the  control  tf  hand^tirs  ad 
the  problem  of  television  and  motion  picture 
violence.  The  control  of  crime  has  to  be 
looked  at  In  a  larger  context.  President  Ford 
has  expressed  himself  as  having  the  goal  of 
trying  to  make  us  more  of  a  nation  of  one 
people.  We  think  that  the  manner  In  wlilch 
he  goes  about  that  task  may  well  assist  in 
shedding  light  on  the  problem  of  what  we  do 
about  rising  crime. 


INDUSTRIA  TURISTICA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  Vvas  given 
penniscion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
the  vital  importance  of  tourism  to  the 
Miami  area,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent.  We  are  especially  pleased  to 
be  able  to  serve  as  a  gateway  to  the 
United  States  for  many  thousands  of 
visitors  from  neighboring  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  we  are  proud  to  have 
in  the  service  of  tliis  Latin  tourism  the 
splendid  Miami  publication  Industria 
Turistica.  Recently,  Miami's  Mayor 
Maurice  A.  Ferre  commended  Industria 
Turistica  and  its  publisher  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Diamond  for  the  contribution 
they  arc  making  to  our  area  and  to  our 
coiuitry.  I  would  like  to  share  this  com- 
mendation with  our  colleagues  and  I  re- 
quest permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Commendation 

Whereas:  Tourism  is  the  backbone  of  the 
economy  of  this  area  and  Its  Importance  as 
well  as  productivity  runs  parallel  with  the 
efTectiveness  of  the  supporting  Industries, 
hotels,  entertainment  and  promotional 
media,  and 

Whereas  Industria  Turistica.  a  tourist 
magazine  published  In  Miami  add  widely 
di^.ribut^d  along  Latin  Amerlcftr^celebrates 
17  years  of  uninterrupted  publication,  al- 
ways enhancing  Miami's  tourism  image  and 
ai,tracting  visitors  to  our  city,  and 

Whereas  Walter  and  Hindi  Diamond,  ed- 
itors of  this  praiseworthy  publication,  have 
traditio -.ally  made  the  February  Issue  tr.o 
MianU  Special,  carrying  and  supporting  the 
motto  Miami,  the  Gateway  of  the  Americas 
in  international  trade  conventions  as  well 
as  to  interested  readers  In  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Maurice  A.  Ferre,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Miami.  Florida,  do  hereby 
commend  Walter  and  Hindi  Diamond  for 
untiring  and  fruitful  efforts  In  promoting 
tourism  to  our  area,  successfully  advanc- 
ing during  17  years  In  the  field  of  travel 
Journilism  and  opening  new  roads  of  mu- 
tual understanding  among  the  nations  of 
the  Coi.tincnt. 


DEATH  OF  H.  BRICE  McDONALD 

'Mr.  PEPPKR  askfd  and  was  given 
peiinl.ssion  to  extend  his  remark-  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
2  memorial  services  were  held  for  a  dear 
friend  of  my  wife's  and  mine.  National 
Air  Lines'  distinguished  captain,  H.  Brice 
McDon-dld.  of  Miami.  On  that  occasion 
a  bsautifiU  eulogy  to  the  memorj-  of 
Captain  McDonald  was  delivered  by  one 
of  his  fellow  pilots.  Harris  A.  Coller.  Cap- 
t  in  Coller  knew  Captain  McDonald  in- 
timately. He  knew  his  skill  as  a  pilot.  He 
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knew  his  dedication  to  his  job.  He  knew 
his  noble  character.  He  knew  his  charm- 
ing manner.  He  knew  the  quality  of  his 
friendship,  his  greatness  as  an  American 
and,  hence,  he  could  speak  out  of  his  ex- 
perience as  well  as  out  of  his  heart  in 
his  moving  tribute  to  Captain  McDonald. 
My  wife  and  I  also  for  many  years  en- 
joyed the  intimate  and  warm  friendship 
of  Captain  McDonald  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Tony.  There  was  never  a  finer  man  than 
Captain  McDonald.  There  was  never  a 
finer  gentleman  than  he.  No  man  had  a 
warmer  heart  than  he  possessed.  No  man 
loved  people  and  helped  them  more  than 
he.  Wherever  he  walked  with  his  v>arm 
smile  he  cast  a  glow  of  v.armth  and 
friendship,  kindliness  and  integrity.  So 
not  only  his  beloved  Tony  and  his  count- 
less friends  but  his  community,  his  State 
and  his  country  have  lost  a  great  man 
and  a  good  man.  His  ashes,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  loving  wife,  were  scattered 
over  Biscayne  Bay  from  a  plane.  So  from 
the  air  he  loved  to  the  Earth  he  loved 
fell  his  ashes.  He  will  always  be  a  part 
of  the  Earth  and  sky  to  which  he  belonged 
and  to  which  he  contributed  so  much.  He 
will  always  have  a  place  imperishable  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Vvho  knew  him.  My  wife 
and  I  shall  ever  cherish  his  friendship 
and  his  memory.  We  send  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  widow,  Tony, 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  Captain  Col- 
ler's  moving  tribute  to  Captain  McDon- 
ald appear  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks: 

Eulogy  for  H.  Brice  McDonald 

For  many  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
call  H.  Brice  McDonald  my  friend  and  to  te 
numbered  among  his  friends  was  a  special 
place  that  I  always  cherished. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  people  who  made 
friends  easily  and  just  as  easily  held  them. 
He  was  diligent  In  keeping  up  with  people 
and  he  never  let  a  friendship  deteriorate.  He 
made  contact  often  enough  to  let  you  know- 
he  cared. 

He  did  not  choose  h  Is  friends  from  only  one 
walk  of  life — they  came  from  every  strata 
and  all  were  Important  to  hUn. 

I  have  known  Mac  through  good  times  and 
some  that  were  not  as  good  but  he  was  al- 
ways the  same.  He  faced  life  with  a  calm  as- 
surance that  all  would  be  right  In  the  end. 
He  always  greeted  everyone  with  a  cheerful 
grin  and  never  aired  his  troubles. 

Mac  was  a  special  breed  of  man  .  .  .  one 
who  knew  who  he  was  and  where  he  was  go- 
ing. Not  too  many  people  in  this  crazy  mixed 
up  world  can  make  this  claim.  He  was  a 
"solid  citizen,"  a  self  contained  man  ...  he 
was  his  own  man  until  the  last  .  .  .  warm, 
generous  and  honorable. 

In  the  twenty-nine  years  he  flew  for  Na- 
tional Airlines  I  have  never  heard  him  speak 
unkindly  of  any  of  his  fellow  workers  and 
by  the  same  token  they  all  liked  and  re- 
spected him. 

My  life  has  been  made  richer  for  having 
known  Mac  all  these  years,  and,  having  en- 
joyed his  valuable  friendship.  Words  cannot 
adequately  express  my  sympathy  for  the 
loved  ones  he  leaves  behind  but  I  am  sure 
they  realize  that  he  has  merely 

"Crossed  a  bridge  that  leads  beyond  the 
world  of  time  and  space,  through  a  green  and 
peaceful  valley,  to  a  lovely  dwelling  place 
where  he  shall  find  true  happiness  and  Joys 
which  never  end  .  .  .  across  the  bridge  that 
leads  beyond  the  peaceful  valley's  bend." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE 

•  Mr.   PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1974,  I  am  listed  as  not  having 
voted,  on  rollcall  No.  471.  This  vote  was 
on  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  military  construction  authorization — 
H.R.  16136 — and  the  vote  was  327  for 
adoption  of  the  rule,  and  I  was  shown 
as  being  opposed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
"aye."  One  hundred  and  six  Members 
were  listed  as  noi  voting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ord slaow  that  I  did  register  my  vote  by 
e^ectrjnic  device  here  in  the  Chamber 
on  vote  No.  471,  and  I  voted  "yea." 


URGENCY  OF  THE  DE'^/ELOPMENT 
AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  NA- 
TION'S WATER 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remai'lis.at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
place  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  John 
Simmons,  president  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Congress  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  letter  emphasizes  tlie 
urgency  of  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  water. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  letter  follows : 

Water  Resoleces  Congress, 

Septcmbir  20,  1ST4. 
Tlie  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  had  the  privilege 
of' attending  the  economic  "mini-summit" 
meeting  of  the  Natural  Resources  and  Recre- 
ation Group  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  September 
16,  and  I  compliment  you  for  your  timely 
approach  to  the  handling  of  our  Nation's 
most  serious  problem — inflation.  Secretary 
Morton  conducted  a  most  informative  ses- 
sion and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

One  great  concern  to  me,  however,  was  the 
almost  total  lack  of  significant  consideration 
of  the  most  priceless  of  all  of  our  natural 
resources — our  Nation's  water.  As  presidejit 
of  the  Water  Resources  Congress,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Regional  Chairmen  and  Vice 
Chairmen  wlio  met  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  September  17  and  18,  I  respectfully  and 
earnestly  urge  you  to  direct  that  a  water 
resources  development  meeting  similar  to 
these  "mini-summits"  be  arranged  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Such  a  meeting  will 
provide  you  with  vital  economic  information 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  water  resources 
development  on  many  facets  of  our  econ- 
omy— transportation,  labor,  agriculture,  oil, 
coal,  gas,  electrical  energy,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, people. 

I  must  repeat  that  I  was  disappointed  at 
the  lack  of  Interest  In  Dallas  of  the  urgent 
need  to  accelerate  the  development  of  our 
country's  water  resources.  Such  development 
would  accommodate  every  segment  of  our 
economy  and  environment  and  would  provide 
a  worthwhile  investment  in  our  future. 
Knowledgeable  water  resources  experts  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  provide  their 
total  Input  to  your  Administration's  present 
and  long-range  planning. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  the 
1974  Platform  of  the  Water  Resources  Con- 
gress and  Invite  you  to  note  those  people 
who  comprise  our  Executive  Committee. 
Board  of  Directors.  Advisory  Board,  and  Na- 
tional and  State  Vice  Presidents  In  all  fifty 


States.  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  state- 
ment presented  to  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  in  Ai>ril  of 
this  year.  The  situation  has  not  changed. 

Water  is  a  finite  commodity.  At  times  it  is 
abundant  or  even  destructive.  At  other  times 
it  is  scarce.  Only  through  careful  planning 
and  development  can  we  be  certain  that  there 
will  be  enough  water  to  meet  our  Nation's 
coi^tantly  growing  needs.  If  we  are  to  oe- 
coije  self-suf5clent  In  the  many  areas  pro- 
posed by  your  Administration,  we  Indeed 
will  require  more  water  In  the  years  to  come. 

I  will  attend  and  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing in  'Washington  on  September  27th  and 
28th  along  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Barkley.  President 
of  the  National  Water  Resources  Association 
and  the  leaders  of  other  major  resources 
development  groups  with  whom  our  Associ- 
ation works  in  the  closest  cooperation.  Our 
organizations  are  ready  and  available  to  as- 
sist you  in  v,-hatever  way  you  feel  is  in  cur 
Nation's  oest  interests.  We  await  your  in- 
structions^ 

FaithfuUy  yours. 

John'  W.  Simmons, 

Preiident. 


LOWER  PROPANE  PRICES 

<Mr.  RANDALL  asked  And  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  our  subcommittee 
lias  reviewed  in  detail  the  national  pro- 
pane supply-demand  and  pricing  situa- 
tion. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  this  session  a 
summary  of  our  work  should  be  made, 
both  as  it  relates  to  the  competency  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
as  it  relates  to  the  American  consumer. 
Such  a  sununary  is  timely  because  we 
may  be  heading  into  another  winter  of 
confusion  on  propane,  with  conflicting 
reports  on  shortage  or  surplus,  and  on 
price  and  regulation. 

To  understand  the  present  situation 
we  should  make  a  brief  review  of  the 
market  activity  of  propane  gas  since  1971. 
The  price  of  propane  at  the  refinery  gate 
in  1971  was  5.4  cents. 

Propane  wa^s  then  a  cheap,  clean  fuel 
which  at  that  time  was  in  surplus  sup- 
ply. Natural  gas  processing  plants  and 
crude  oil  refineries  were  producing  pro- 
pane at  a  high  level  and  were  satisfied 
with  the  price  which  they  were  able  to 
obtain  for  it  in  relation  to  otiier  alterna- 
tive uses  to  which  the  elements  of  pro- 
pane could  be  applied. 

It  should  be  observed  that  two  of  the 
most  common  alternate  uses  for  propane 
are  simply  leaving  it  in  the  natural  gas 
stream  to  i.ncrease  the  Btu  content  of 
the  stream  ;and/or  in  the  case  of  an  oil 
refinery,  leaving  the  propane  in  the  "off- 
gas  "  or  fuel  gas  streams  to  be  burned 
under  tJieir  own  boilers  as  a  refinerj' 
fuel. 

Factors  in  the  past  which  contributed 
to  the  problems  in  the  propane  market 
are  diverse.  First,  of  course,  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  limited  the  available  supply  ol 
crude  oil  from  which  propane  could  be 
refined.  It  also  caused  a  scramble  for  al- 
ternative fuels  among  those  who  had  his- 
torically relied  on  petroleum  fuels  to 
meet  their  energy  needs.  Second,  the  do- 
mestic production  of  both  crude  oil  and 
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natural  gas  contimied  to 
that  natural  gas  which  was 
duced  was  found  to  be  'drier' 
past,  containing  less  of  the 
liquids  from  which  propane 
Third,  the  price  of  natural  ga 
transported  in  the  interstate 
continued  to  be  controlled  by- 
Power  Commission  at  a  price 
couraged   looking  for  new 
sources.  The  processing  of 
the  source  of  70  percent  of  th 
propane.  Fourth,  as  the  supp 
pane  began  to  tighten  up.  tlie 
propane  on  the  open  mai'ket 
futures  market  became  the  i 
of    speculators.    Some    acted 
squeezing  the  price  of  pro^^ane 
The   established   facts   are 
regulatory  effort  of  the  Feder, 
ment  was  chaotic  in  regard  t 
The  Cost  of  Living  Comicil 
Dimlop.  admitted  quite  fran 
failed  to   take  any.  repeat  a 
whatsoever  to  insure  tiiat 
propane  would  be  fail  or  to  r 
market  pressures.  When  on  De 
1973.  the  responsibilities  for 
of  propane  prices  were  pa.'jsed 
eral  Energy  Office— FEO— 
rection  of  William  Simon,  prac 
entire  energy  section  of  the  de 
of  Living  Council  passed  over 
Most   unfortunately,   there 
marked   improvements   in   th 
picture  after  that  transfer  of 
The  experience  of  the  winci 
74  is  still  fresh  in  our  nii'-iis; 
be  repeated.  Suffice  it  to  say 
were  severe  market  di.slocatior 
sonal  discomforts  in  most  sec 
country.  The  price  of  propant 
from  the  former  retail  level 
cents  to  as  high  as  40  cerits 
areas. 

Subcommittee    hearings    v 
called  to  explore  this 
identified  an  inequitable  . 
which  was  beinV  allowed  an( 
by  the  FEO  to  permit  tlie  "disi^ 
ate  loading"  of  increased  cru' 
on  propane.  Oil  companies 
paying  far  morp  for  their  cr 
being  allowed  to  load  much 
creased  costs  on  propane 
most  of  the  oil  was.  in  fact 
into  gasoline,  home  heating  o 
sel  fuel.  All  of  the  other 
fuels"  were  being  protected 
pense  of  propane. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearing; 
efforts,  on  February  14 
was  added  to  the  list  of 
fuels  and  the  disproport 
was    reduced.    We    a 
price  relief  than  resul 
price  reduction  v.as 
But  one  good  result 
ceased  to  rise.  The  upward  cl 
pane  prices  had  been  stopped. 
One  further  pricing  inequit; 
however.  As  indicated  prev 
cent  of  the  propane 
country  comes  from  the  procei 
tural  gas.  Only  30  percent  is  r 
crude  oil.  Refiners,  however,  c 
load  the  propane  they  mar 
of   which   was   produced   f r 
gas — with  all  their  increase 
costs  which  actually  applied 
percent  of  the  product 
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Then  in  the  early  part  of  July  in  con- 
cert with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor  I  he  and  I  coauthored  a 
letter  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office  co- 
signed  by  about  70  of  our  colleagues, 
equally  divided  from  each  side  of  the 
political  aisle,  emphasizing  the  imfair 
formula  for  propane  pricing.  TWs  letter, 
coupled  with  the  hearings  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  other  pressures,  resulted  in 
the  order  of  August  5  which  eUminated 
the  evil  practice  of  di.'^^inoportionate  load- 
ing of  propane  with  high  oil  prices.  The 
current  regulations  which  apply  to  pro- 
pane appear  to  be  eqiiilable  and  hope- 
fully have  reestablished  some  normalcy 
in  tiie  market. 

Where,  then,  do  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day'? Certain  facts  seem  ine.scapable. 
Plain  talk  is  called  for.  Frankly,  there 
may  never  again  be  really  cheap  propane, 
v.hich  means  proj^ane  prices  below  the 
other  ma.ior  fuels  in  relative  value.  All 
fonns  of  energy  appear  to  be  going  to 
CDst  more  in  (he  future.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  limit  to  the  increase  in  propane 
supply  which  can  be  effected  by  increases 
in  price.  If  the  FEA  allows  projiane  pric  s 
to  soar  unreasonably,  producers  will  reap 
unjustiflPd  windfalls  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  be  fair  and  recognize  that  tmrea-- 
sonably  Ion-  prices  will  .sharply  curtail  the 
production  of  propane  because  it  would 
be  more  economical  for  the  producer  to 
enrich  the  Btu  content  of  his  notural 
gas  by  leaving  the  propane  in  the  gas. 
Another  available  alternative  v;ould  bo 
for  the  refiner  to  bum  propane  at  the 
refinery  tmder  his  own  boilers.  The  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is  to  find  tliat  price  at 
which  a  reliable  supply  of  propane  is 
assured  while  costing  the  consumer  only 
a  fair  and  equitable  price. 

A  second  major  concern  is  to  try  to 
locate  a  secure  source  for  American 
refineries  and  processing  plants  to  satisfy 
their  raw  material  needs.  New  sources  of 
natural  gas  are  not  being  discovered  fast 
enough.  One  major  reason  for  thLs  is  the 
artificially  low  price  for  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce.  Deregulation  of 
this  price  is  necessary  if  investment  in 
natural  gas  drilling  and  production  are 
to  be  maintained  on  a  comparable  level 
with  that  of  other  energy  sources. 

All  of  us  must  guard  against  unre- 
strained optimism  for  propane  price  re- 
lief in  the  short  run.  To  be  fair  we  must 
acknowledge  there  is  a  long  and  less  than 
easy  job  to  be  done.  It  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  FEA,  the  energy  pro- 
ducers, and  the  American  citizen  if  it  Is 
to  succeed.  Conservation  will  be  required 
from  consumers  to  exercise  moderation 
in  the  use  of  the  available  supply  of 
propane. 

Tlie  experiences  of  the  winter  of  1973- 
74  can  be  avoided  in  the  future.  However, 
new  sources  of  natural  gas  must  be  dis- 
covered. Consei-vation  must  be  practiced 
effectively,  and  Government  regulation 
must  be  moderated.  Tlie  long  range  goal 
of  adequate  propane  at  reasonable  prices 
is  something  which  cannot  be  achieved 
without  continuous  effort  and  deter- 
mination, v.ithout  a  measure  of  conser- 
vation, and  without  a  lot  of  American 
ingenuity. 


RANDALL  CALLS  FOR  PLAIN  TALK 
ON  THE  ISSUE  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND 
CHARITABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tranet, s  matter. > 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years,  I  have  received  innu- 
merable letters  and  countless  telephone 
calls  from  constituents  who  are  con- 
cerned over  a  provision  of  the  so-called 
Tax  Pclicv  Review  Act.  H  R.  636  of  the 
9:d  Congress,  and  H.R.  15230  o:  the  92d 
Congress,  which  would  terminate  the  tcx 
deduction  for  religion.-  and  charitable 
contributions  effective  January  1,  1976. 
It  is  not  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  the  prospect  of  .such  a  termination 
would  cause  worry,  concern,  and  even 
consternation  among  our  people.  We  all 
know  that  voUmtary  contributions  are 
the  lifeblood  of  our  churches,  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  other  charitable  organiza- 
tion.s  of  our  Nation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  always  encouraged  the  work 
of  these  organizations  by  providing  a  tax 
deduction  for  such  contributions.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  the  provision  lor 
deduction  for  religious  and  charitable 
contributions  were  either  reduced  or 
eliminated  such  action  wotUd  seriously 
and  critically  affect  the  number  of  do- 
nors and  the  cmount  of  their  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  churches  and  chari- 
table institutions  have  played  a  historic 
role  in  the  Nation's  moral  and  spiritual 
development  and  in  providing  for  its  hu- 
manitarian needs.  Religious  and  chari- 
table organizations  perform  many  worth- 
while tasks  ranging  all  the  way  from 
training  the  youth  to  be  our  future  na- 
tional leaders  to  distributing  clothing  to 
needy  persons. 

If  these  organizations  did  not  fill  these 
needs  of  our  -society,  the  Govei^nment 
would  have  to  take  over  to  provide  tlie 
services.  Private  organizations  have 
demonstrated  from  long  experience  that 
they  can  perform  these  tasks  at  less  cost 
and  more  efficiently  than  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  own  mind  I  am  puzzled  why 
any  Member  of  Congress  would  act  to 
jeopardize  the  continued  contribution 
of  these  worthwhile  services  to  oiu-  so- 
ciety by  eliminating  the  tax  deduction 
for  charitable  contributions.  Even  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  question 
have  indicated  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  permanently  terminate  the  special 
tax  status  of  churches  and  charitable 
oreaiii^ations.  Wliy,  then,  do  so  many  of 
our  constituents  perceive  a  real  threat 
to  this  special  status?  I  believe  an  an- 
,swer  to  that  qui^stion,  Mr.  Speaker,  cm 
be  found  by  reviewing  .some  of  the  his- 
toiT  .surrounding  the  so-called  Tax 
Policy  Review  Act. 

The  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced jointly  as  S.  3657  and  H.R.  15230 
in  the  92d  Congress  by  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Congressman  Wilbur  Mills 
on  May  31.  1972.  Its  purpose,  as  alleged 
by  Senator  Mansfield,  was  to  provide  a 
systematic  method  for  congressional  re- 
view of  all  tax  preferences  granted 
piecemeal  over  the  years.  It  provided  for 
the  termination  of  all  tax  preferences 
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and  exclusions  over  a  3-year  period.  In 
introducing  the  bill.  Senator  Mansfield 
categorically  stated  on  page  19267  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  31,  1972, 
tliat  he  wanted  Lo  make  It  clear  that  "by 
providing  for  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  what  he  was  doing  is 
merely  expressing  the  new  that  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  all  deserve  review  by 
the  Congress  to  see  whether  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  they  should  be  retained 
as  they  are,  or  modified  or  deleted  from 
the  t£ix  law." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Chairman  Mills  were  at- 
tempting to  do.  In  faime.ss  to  both.  It  Is 
most  noteworthy  that  neither  Senator 
Mansfield  nor  Congressman  Mills  re- 
introduced their  bills  in  the  present  93d 
Congress.  However,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  did  most  un- 
fortimately  Introduce  his  tax  policy  I'e- 
view  act  as  H.R.  636.  On  March  27,  1973, 
Mr.  Heinz  attempted  to  explain  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  H.R.  636  was 
"designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  comprehensive  review  of  our  unnec- 
essarily complic^ated  and  totally  inequi- 
table Federal  tax  code."  He  found  it  nec- 
essary to  add  that  the  bill  "did  not  dis- 
criminate against  churches,"  but  only 
"mandated  a  review  of  all  tax  prefer- 
ence over  a  3-year  period  to  force  Con- 
gress to  enact  tax  reform."  He  defended 
liimself  by  stating:  "Some  have  misin- 
terpreted H.R.  636  as  an  assault  on  de- 
ductions for  contributions  to  churches 
and  religious  groups,"  but  quickly  added 
"this  is  not  the  case  at  all." 

The  final  chapter  written  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  to  assure  his  constituents  and  all 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
that  he  personally-  supports  the  continu- 
ation of  tax  deductions  to  socially  nec- 
essary and  desirable  causes,  and  that  in 
his  mind  contributions  to  religious,  char- 
itable, and  educational  institutions  and 
organizations  must  have  highest  pri- 
ority. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  say : 

I  am  confident,  that  these  Important  and 
beneficial  dedvtctions  will  never  be  abolished 
by  Congress.  Rather,  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form win  likely  strengthen  these  deductions. 
Just  as  occurred  in  the  19G9  tax  reform  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  portion  of 
Mr.  Heinz'  last  made  comments  was 
when  he  revoked  his  support  and  "aban- 
doned eJorts  on  behalf  of  his  own  HJl. 
636  in  view  of  all  the  uncertainties  its  en- 
actment might  cause,  and  because  of  the 
misconstructions  and  misinterpretations 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  tax  reform,  but 
I  was  most  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Heinz  has  revoked  his  support  of  and 
abandoned  his  efforts  for  his  own  Tax 
Policy  Reviev.'  Act  which  was  not  true 
tax  reform.  He  is  right.  His  bill  has  been 
subject  to  misinterpretation  but  I  might 
add  justified  criticism.  Because  of  the 
several  confusing  and  conflicting  state- 
ments of  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
believe  it  is  time  that  I  speak  out  clear- 
ly and  In  plain  language  on  this  issue  of 
c".  jductlons  for  religious  and  charitable 
purposes.  As  plainly  as  I  can  put  it,  I  now 
reaffirm  my  support  of  our  Nation's  his- 
toric commitment  to  religious,  charita- 
ble, and  educational  organizations  by 
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retaining  and  strengthening  the  present 
tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  these 
worthwhile  causes. 


FREEDOM    TO    USE    VITAMIN    AND 
DIETARY  SUPPLEMENTS 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  near  the 
end  of  August,  an  important  event  oc- 
curred which  went  almost  minoticed  by 
either  Congress  or  the  pubhc.  A  respected 
member  of  the  bench.  Judge  Henry  J. 
Fiiendly  of  the  second  cii'cuit,  rendered 
a  decision  on  a  petition  to  review  the 
\itamin  and  dietary  supplement  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  familiar  with  the  issues  In- 
volved in  the  vitamin  case.  I  say  this 
because  no  other  issue,  not  even  Water- 
gate, has  engendered  more  mail  to  our 
office  dicing  the  93d  Congress.  Our  con- 
stituents were  and  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned that  their  freedom  to  determine 
their  own  nutritional  needs  Is  being 
threatened  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
FDA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  tlie  concern  of 
these  millions  of  Americans.  I  have  per- 
sonally used  dietary  supplements.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  my  freedom  curtailed  by 
the  arbitrary  action  of  some  faceless  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  FDA. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  a  few 
abuses  in  the  advertising  of  vitamins  and 
dietary  supplements.  Some  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  have  been  made.  We  all 
agree  this  ought  to  be  curbed.  However, 
this  problem  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
by  requiring  honest,  accurate,  full,  and 
infoi-mative  labeling.  Only  the  use  of 
harmful  or  toxic  substances  should  be 
restricted  by  the  FDA.  In  its  current  at- 
tempt to  strictly  regulate  the  sale  of 
dietary  supplements  which  have  not 
been  shown  to  be  positively  harmful,  the 
FDA  Is  unnecessarily  encroaching  on  the 
personal  freedom  of  evei'y  American.  I 
believe  consumere  should  be  able  to  pur- 
chase any  dletai-y  supplement  which  is 
safe,  without  the  necessity  of  a  doctor's 
prescription. 

Tlie  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  provides  hoE>e  for  those  of  us 
who  have  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
the  FDA.  Judge  Friendly  postponed  the 
effective  date  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and  sent  them  back  to  the  agency  for 
rehearings.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  deci- 
sion will  encourage  the  FDA  to  see  the 
light  and  moderate  the  excesses  of  its 
"holy  crusade"  against  dietary  supple- 
ment consumers.  Its  efforts  have  alreatly 
cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  12  years  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings and  litigation. 

If  responsible  officials  in  the  FDA  or 
their  superiors  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  do  not 
moderate  the  excesses  of  their  bureau- 
cratic crusaders,  then  Congress  must 
take  legislative  action.  The  record  will 
reveal  that  I  have  supported  congres- 
sional inten'ention  in  this  dispute  for 
several  years.  For  the  pa&t  sevoral  Con- 


gresses, I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  FDA  from  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  safe  vitamins  and 
dietary  suK>lements.  In  the  present  Con- 
gress, my  bill  is  HJR.  11247. 

The  objectives  of  HJl.  11247  are  similar 
to  those  of  H.R.  643,  the  bill  which  many 
responsible  consumer  spokesmen  have 
en(lorsed  in  this  present  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
tion on  the  second  line  just  below  the 
author,  Mr.  Hosmer,  which  seeks  to  prod 
H.R.  643  out  of  the  committee  for  floor 
consideration.  Late  last  year,  1973,  the 
committee  did  hold  some  hearings  on 
H.R.  643  and  on  our  H.R.  11247.  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  may  now  be  con- 
sidering the  deferral  of  legislative  ac- 
tion on  dietary  supplement  legislation  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  it  is  not 
advisable  to  further  postjione  congres- 
sional action  on  this  important  matter. 
The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  should  proceed  to  report  leg- 
islation before  the  end  of  this  2d 
session  of  the  93d  Congress.  Tills  con- 
troversy has  already  been  prolonged  far 
too  long.  Congress  rightfully  should 
rightfully  have  intervened  years  ago  to 
assure  the  full  and  complete  freedom  of 
choice  to  our  constituents  who  consimie 
vitamin  and  mineral  supplements.  Al- 
though the  recent  court  decision  does 
provide  some  hope,  there  is  no  way  to  be 
certain  it  will  force  FDA  to  come  to  its 
senses.  More  years  of  costly  litigation 
might  or  could  ensue  unless  Congress 
acts  affii-matively  and  positively  to  stop 
these  bureaucratic  bushwhackers. 

In  advocating  that  the  House  act  re- 
sponsibly to  bring  this  mafter  to  a  just 
solution,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it 
plain  and  clear  that  I  am  in  no  way  en- 
dorsing the  legislation  which  at  present 
appears  to  be  under  serious  ccHisideration 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  H.R.  16317.  This  bill 
has  been  publicized  as  a  "compromise" 
approach  to  the  problem.  Its  supporters 
claim  it  would  implement  the  concept 
that  the  consumer  would  have  freedoip 
of  choice  to  purchase  safe  food  supple- 
ment products,  honestly  labeled,  without 
dictation  as  to  tJheir  nutritional  compo- 
sition. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  close  analysis 
of  H.R.  16317  wiU  reveal  that  it  falls  far 
short  of  its  purported  objective.  On  the 
contrary,  enactment  of  HJi.  16317  would 
greatly  add  to  the  power  of  FDA  to  re- 
strict the  distribution  and  sale  of  vita- 
mins and  dietary  supplements  tmder  one 
guise  or  another.  The  bill  would  direct 
FDA  to  classify,  then  regulate,  so-called 
safe  combinations  and  potencies  of  vita- 
mins and  other  food  supplements  as  pre- 
scription-only drugs.  It  would  require 
thnt  certain  wholesome  food  supple- 
ments be  sold  only  in  tablet,  capsule,  or 
liquid  drop  form.  H.R.  16317  would  also 
authorize  the  FDA  to  divide  all  products 
into  either  prescription-only  or  over-the- 
coimter  classifications  solely  on  the  basis 
of  potency.  It  would  give  FDA  imbridled 
power  to  restrict  the  combination  or 
number  of  vitamin,  mineral,  or  other 
food  supplements  if  the  product  is  repre- 
sented for  use  by  children  or  women  who 
aiC  preg;\ant  or  Jactating  women. 
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Perhaps  the  most  objection  ible  por- 
tion of  H.R.  16317  is  the  provis  an  which 
would  decimate  the  time-teste  I  regula- 
tory definition  of  "food  for  sp  scial  dic- 
ta rv  use"  which  is  the  heart  <  f  my  bill 
and  those  introduced  by  Sena  or  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer. 
Instead  of  the  proven  deflnit  on,  H.R. 
16217  substitutes  an  emasctila  ed  drug- 
oriented  definition  which  would  not  allow 
food  supplements  to  be  sold  t  \  prevent 
any  dietary  deficiency  condit  on.  This 
definition  would  make  every  v  tamin  or 
mineral  deficiency  a  "disease"  treatable 
only  under  orthodox  medical  cc  iitrol  and 
deny  individual  consiunption  o^  vitamin- 
mineral  food  supplements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing 
only  a  few  of  the  major 
H.R.  16317.  There  are  many 
able  sections  which  are  almos 
merous  to  mention.  Suffice  it  t 
the  best  coiu-se  and  the  onl 
course    is    for    the    committe 
promptly  to  report  out  a  bill 
lines  of  om-  H.R.    11247 
assure  freedom  of  choice  for 
select  among  safe  dietary 
without    imnecessarily    ex 
FDA's  bureaucratic  power  to  r 
personal  freedoms. 
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(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and 
permission  to  extend  his  rema 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.* 

Mr.     McCLORY.    Mr 
dreadful  specter  of  starvation 
millions  of  people  in  the  wc 
Mass  staiTation  is  a  stark  i 
now  in  parts  of  Africa  and 
cent  news  reports  indicate 
Indian  state  of  West  Bengal 
than  1,000  people  have  staiT 
in  the  past  2  months. 

We  Americans  can  be 
role  we  have  played  over 
alleviating  hunger  throughoui 
through  the  distribution  of 
under  the  food  for  peace 

However,  at  the  present  tins 
retary  of  Agriculture  can 
nations  for  food  for  famine 
he  finds  that  the  commodity 
is  in  surplus  supply.  While 
our  stocks  of  surplus 
country  have  enabled  us  to 
gency  calls  when  they 
ages  that  have  developed 
coimti-y  and  elsewhere  in 
the  past  few  years  have  so  d 
grain  reserves  that  we  are  no' 
respond  fully  to  the  needs  of 
starving  people. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing 
correct  that  condition  by 
dependable  famine-relief  gr 
The  bill  authorizes  donations 
famine  relief  up  to  $300 
regardless  of  whether  the 
plas.  This  measure  was  pres 
inally  by  my  distinguLshec 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley). 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision.' 
have  referred  are  essentially 
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in  nature,  in  tliat  tliey  provide  for  meet- 
ing emergency  situations  as  they  occur. 

But  famine  relief  cannot  be  considered 
simply  on  an  emergency  basis.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  vastly  Improve  the  world's 
ability  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  popu- 
lation and  to  make  those  nations  now 
dependent  upon  others  for  an  adequate 
food  supply  more  nearly  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Famine  Prevention 
Act  proposes  in  addition  to  encourage  our 
land-grant  colleges  to  share  their  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  agri- 
cultural technology  with  other  govern- 
ments by  providing  Federal  funds  to  en- 
courage and  promote  education  in  the 
technology  and  science  of  agriculture. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Findley)  said  last  week  when  he  intro- 
duced his  bill : 

We  cannot  do  lc«s  than  mnke  the.se  re- 
sources avaUable  to  peoples  i>U  over  the  world 
to  make  It  possible  for  them  to  help  them- 
selvea,  rather  than  to  sink  further  into  condi- 
tions of  b.v-ic  human  desperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  should  equip 
us  to  assist  the  famine-stricken  coun- 
tries and  enable  them  to  help  themselves 
in  increasing  their  food  supplies  in  order 
to  feed  their  stai-ving  citizens. 

I  hope  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Congress  will  take  prompt  action  on 
this  measure  following  the  congres.sional 
iscess. 

THE    84TH   BIRTHD.\Y  OF   DWIGHT 
D.    EISENHOWER 

tMr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Siieaker,  Mon- 
day, October  14.  marked  the  84th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  a  great  American,  a 
man  who  was  admired  by  more  people 
throughout  the  entire  world  than  any 
man  in  the  histoiy  of  otir  country.  This 
man  was  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  a 
man  I  had  the  honor  of  representing 
from  time  of  his  retirement  in  January 
1961,  until  his  death,  March  28,  1969. 

The  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Society 
conducted  suitable  exercises  at  the  mon- 
ument erected  In  his  honor  on  the 
campus  of  Gettysburg  College. 

Henry  Scharf,  president  and  one  of 
the  foimders  of  the  society,  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  general,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Eisenhower, 
were  present. 

The  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  a 
foi-mer  House  Member  and  a  friend  of  all 
who  know  him,  a  great  historian  and  an 
authority  on  Lincoln  history,  Hon.  Fred 
SchwenRol. 

I  insert  his  remarks,  "A  Tribute  to 
Greatness — Eisenhower, "  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  : 

A  TnicuiE  TO  Greatness — Eisinhower 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  opportunity 
and  intra^uc.tiou  calls  for  huiuility  and  not 
pride.  Thank  you  for  thLs  honor  and  tills 
cpporttinlty  to  apeak  again  about  a  man  I 
kne^v  .90  well  and  loved  so  much.  A  man  with 
Elsenhower  s  record  of  achievement  measure.^ 
high  alongside  any  American  v.iio  has  .served 
In  public  life. 


It  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  we  here 
do  honor  to  greatness  and  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican. It  Is  especially  fitting  and  proper  to  do 
this  In  the  shadow  of  a  college.  No  man  has 
surpassed  his  Interest  In  education  at  all 
levels.  Whenever  and  v  herever  he  could,  he 
encouraged  people  to  attain  higher  goals  by 
learning.  Vast  new  and  innovative  programs 
were  launched  during  his  administration. 
Barriers  to  equality  were  dealt  with  more  ef- 
fectively by  Mr.  Elsenhower  than  any  Presi- 
dent since  Lincoln.  In  private  life  he  gave 
fereat  leadership  to  higher  cdticatlon  while  ^e 
was  President  of  Columbia  University. 

The  establishment  of  Elsenhower  College 
ill  New  York  testifies  lo  his  faith  in  higher 
i:ducatlon. 

You  good  people  in  Gettysburg  know  of 
Ills  great  desire  "to  make  other  people  wiser 
and  better,"  as  he  could  find  or  make  oppor- 
lunity  to  do  so. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pause 
on  Ike's  birthday  to  look  back  on,  to  learn 
anew  and  be  Inspired  by  a  superb  record  of 
uchievemeut  for  his  fellowmen. 

The  phrase  "I  like  Ike,"  coined  in  the  cam- 
paign, opened  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every 
lover  of  liberty.  Soon  they  were  to  learn  that 
Ike's  heart  was  as  receptive  to  this  spli-it  as 
their  own.  This  gave  to  America  a  new  lease 
on  life  and  new  faith  In  their  Government. 
In  a  tribute  to  another  man  identified  with 
this  communlty,*because  he  talked  here  and 
gave  to  posterity  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Carl  Sandburg,  in  a  trlbut«  to  Lincoln  on  the 
ISOtli  year  of  his  birth,  said.  How  did  Lin- 
coln say  he  would  like  to  be  remembered.'" 
Something  of  what  he  wanted  is  in  occasions 
like  this.  In  May  of  1863,  Lincoln's  good 
friend  Owen  D.  Lovejoy  had  died.  Piiends 
\vrote  Lincoln  and  he  replied  that  the  pres- 
sure of  duties  kept  him  from  joining  them  in 
efforts  for  a  marble  monument  for  Loveloy. 
The  last  sentence  of  his  letter  read:  "Let 
him  have  the  marble  monument  along  with 
the  well  assured  montiment  in  the  hearts  of 
Liberty  ttnselfishly  for  all  mankind."  This 
eloquent  thought  applies  and  is  appropriate 
u?.  we  ponder  the  life  and  work  of  Elsenhower. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Elsenhower's  con- 
tributions were  more  worldwide. 

You  see  they  liked  him  in  Afrlc;  \vl>ere  the 
early  efforts  of  the  British  were  almost  di-.- 
astrotis. 

They  liked  him  in  BritaUi  where  gloom, 
fear  and  discouragement  came  upon  Uie 
people  after  the  retreat  to  Dunkirk. 

They  liked  him  In  France  where  he  cap- 
tained the  D.  Day  assault,  which  wat>  to 
bring  liberation  to  the  French  people. 

They  liked  him  everywhere  on  VJ!.  Day  as 
people  knelt  In  their  churches  and  homes  to 
utter  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

They  liked  him  even  more  in  the  war-torn 
areas  as  he  sponsored  and  administered  Aid 
programs  to  save  nations  from  bankruptcy 
and  people  from  starvation. 

We  in  America  liked  Ike  because  he 
brought  bpck  confidence  to  the  people,  be- 
cause of  his  Intensely  human  touch,  becpuse 
of  his  deep  instinct  for  doing  the  right  and 
human  thing,  and  becau&e  ite  was  as  ardent 
a  cru.sader  for  peace  as  he,  wns  a  leader  in 
war. 

Yes.  the  v.'orld  liked  Ike.  It  will  continue  to 
miss  hhn  even  as  we  mits  his  warm  smile,  his 
compassionate  heart,  his  ze.il  for  causes 
which  are  right,  and  his  dedication  to  his 
country  and  its  future. 

As  the  new  President  Ford  once  said,  "He 
wielded  with  decision,  and  laid  down  with 
dignity,  the  most  awesome  power  ever  en- 
trusted to  a  man  and  kept  only  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  all  who  loved  freedom." 
His  record  will  forevsr  be  good  to  look  back 
on,  for  here  was  a  man.  as  has  been  said,  "To 
hold  against  the  world,  to  match  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea." 

f^-om  his  record,  for  he  was  a  man  of  action, 
he   understood  that     No  doctrine,  faith,  or 
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ktiowledge  Is  a  value  to  man  except  It  bears 
fruit  m  action." 

I  was  with  Ike  In  the  Statler  Hilton  on  the 
evening  on  February,  1969,  when  we  were  be- 
ginning the  celebration  of  Uncoln's  ISOth 
birthday.  It  was  an  evening  that  Inspired 
Elsenhower  to  a  rare  eloquence.  We  heard 
him  say,  as  he  seemed  almost  to  pray.  "L«t 
us  always  keep  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  clo.%  at 
hand  as  we  meet  each  successive  challenge  to 
freedom.  This  must  always  be  the  earnest 
hope  of  an  Americans.  Indeed  It  must  be  the 
hope  of  freedom  sentinels  wherever  they 
stand.  Pushing  always  ahead  In  our  quest  for 
a  Just  peace  and  freedom  for  all  men  we  can 
do  no  better  than  live  by  the  Lincoln  pre- 
scription: 'By  the  best  cultivation  of  the 
physical  world,  beneath  and  around  us;  and 
the  Intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us, 
we  ehall  aectire  an  Individual,  social,  and  po- 
litical prosperity  and  happiness,  whose  course 
shall  be  onward  and  upward,  and  which, 
while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass 
away.'  " 

So  long  as  we  heed  the  advice  of  Lincoln 
and  follow  the  example  of  Elsenhower,  we, 
and  posterity,  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

HALE    BOGGS    AND    NICK    BEGICH 
REMEMBERED 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti'anecus  matter.  > 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  today,  my  friend  and  closest  col- 
league. Hale  Boggs,  was  lost  somewhere 
in  Alaska.  He  went  to  Alaska  typicallj' 
to  aid  in  the  reelection  of  a  young  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  Congress  lost  on  the 
.same  plane.  Nick  Begich.  Hale  had  an 
milimited  capacity  to  dedicate  his  ener- 
Bes  and  his  talents  for  the  betterment 
of  others.  He  was  vigorous  and  outspoken 
and  he  fought  long  and  hard  to  make  this 
country  a  fairer,  more  decent,  and  more 
humane  place  to  live.  He  had  a  distin- 
guished tenure  as  Member  of  Congress, 
majority  whip,  and  majority  leader.  He 
was  a  tough-minded,  con.'itructive  legis- 
lator. He  moved  boldly  and  effectively  to 
shape  public  policy.  His  consvunlng  in- 
terest In  public  affairs  raid  htmian  dignity 
and  justice  drove  liim  to  be  involved  in 
evexy  critical  issue  confronting  this 
Nation.  He  took  courageous,  prophetic, 
and  often  impopular  stands.  He  left  to 
all  of  us  a  legacy  of  honesty,  fairness,  and 
integrity.  He  had  that  extra  measure  of 
compassion,  sensitivity,  and  understand- 
ing. He  symbolized  all  that  is  best  in 
public  life.  He  was  a  remarkable  man.  His 
untimely  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his 
family,  Iiis  associates,  and  to  the  coun- 
try. He  was  my  dearest  friend  and  I 
miss  him. 


ELLEN  MARIE  DOMINO 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

J.Ir.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  this  sum- 
mer. The  Postal  Service  Subcommittee 
v\as  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of 
Ellen  Marie  Domino,  a  senior  at  UCLA 
and  a  participant  m  that  university's  in- 
ternship program.  Ms.  Domino  also  con- 
ducted studies  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits. 


One  of  her  assignments  was  to  conduct 
a  preUminary  study  of  health  programs 
conducted  by  the  Postal  Service  for  Its 
employees.  She  conducted  a  series  of  in- 
terviews with  postal  and  union  o£Qclals, 
and  medical  employees  at  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Post  Office.  The  major  tlirust 
of  her  recommendations  is  that  the 
Postal  Service  appoint  a  medical  admin- 
istrator to  coordinate  and  develop  med- 
ical programs,  and  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice expand  its  health  related  activities. 

I  commend  the  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  am  forwarding  it  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  its  consideration  and  action: 
Staff  Repoht  oi»  Postai,  Sbuvics  Employes 
Health  Programs 

(By  Ms.  Ellen  M.  Domino) 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  stimulate 
Interest  and  further  study  of  Postal  Service 
health  services  and  to  propose  long  range 
objectives  consistent  with  sound  economic, 
social,  and  public  health  practices. 

This  report  was  prepared  from  Interviews 
with  Washington.  D.C.  postal  officials  and 
headquarters  personnel,  document  research, 
anU  Inspection  of  District  of  Columbia  postal 
health  facilities. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  medical  administra- 
tor In  the  Postal  Service.  Data  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  Postal  Service  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping a  sophisticated  occupational  safety 
network  with  a  computerized  data  reporting 
system,  a  safety  staflf /employee  ratio,  and  an 
administrator,  formally  knotvn  as  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Accident  Prevention  Branch  of 
the  Environmental  Services  Division  of  the 
Employee  Relations  Department.  This  office 
was  created  In  1971  following  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  oper- 
ates according  to  standards  set  In  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  Sec- 
tions 19  and  6  by  voluntarily  submitting  to 
inspection  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  by 
conductUig  Its  own  Inspections,  and  by  ex- 
changing Postal  Service  inspection  reports 
annually  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
However,  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
Postal  Service  was  exempted  from  OSHA  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

However,  the  Accident  Prevention  Branch 
has  no  data  on  the  operations  of  medical 
units  and  does  not  consider  tlie  administra- 
tion or  evaluation  of  such  as  within  the  scope 
of  its  respouslbUitle.s. 

Medical  units  are  adminUtered  at  a  local 
level  with  funds  budgeted  through  personnel 
offices  at  the  local  level.  As  such,  they  cannot 
be  characterized  Individually  for  this  report. 

MEDICAL  ITflTS  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  ASSET 

On  site  medical  units  can  (1)  treat  minor 
occu.pjst!  -inl  and  non-occupatlonnl  com- 
plaints quickly  and  rettirn  the  employee  to 
the  job  with  minimal  work  loss,  and  (2)  treat 
nioderately  severe  occupational  Injuries  at 
minimal  e>;pen.'!e_to  the  Postal  Service. 

Figures  from  the  Washington.  DC.  (City), 
Post  Office,  which  operates  three  shifts  dally 
and  Is  heavily  mechanized,  show  that  46.8% 
of  Its  cases  are  treated  in  its  on  site  physician 
units  and  38.7%  are  sent  to  emergency  rooms 
in  private  hospitals.  Only  appro.xlmately  15% 
3re  treated  by  private  physicians,  at  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  Postal  Service,  through 
the  Office  of  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
or  'ov  the  Public  Health  Service. 

According  to  Headquarters  figures,  the  Of- 
fice of  Employees  Comper^sation  paid  out  $17 
million  In  1973  for  Postal  Service  compensa- 
tion claims  nationwide.  A  breakdown  of  that 
figure  Into  dollars  paid  to  employees  for  dls- 
abUlty  and  dollars  paid  to  medical  providers 
for  senices  was  not  known.  However,  the  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Office  sets  the  average 
r.timber  of  Postal  Service  disability  days  per 
claim  at  a  fairly  low  1  to  3  days. 

T!ie  private  phj-sic'.nu  fees  paid  through 
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the  Office  of  Employees  Compensation  can  be 
expected  to  be  higher  than  the  per  case  cost 
of  treatment  throtxgh  Post.il  Service  phy- 
sician units.  Postal  Service  physlcUns  are 
salaried  at  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  year.  Postal 
Service  nvirses  receive  from  $11,000  to  $14,000 
per  year. 

The  Public  Health  Service  said  that  It  did 
not  have  figures  on  Its  costs  or  even  on  the 
number  of  Poetei  Service  enjployees  treated 
nt  its  facility. 

OFFICE   OP  SMPLOTEES   COMPEWSATlOJf 

The  Office  of  Employees  Compensation  has 
been  characterized  by  some  critics  as  highly 
inefficient : 

(1)  According  to  the  Employee  Relations 
Office  of  the  Postal  Service,  payment  delays 
average  56  days.  H.B.  9118,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Daniels,  would  improve  this  situation,  but  Is 
still  pending. 

(2)  Fraudulent  collecting  occurs  as  em- 
plo.vees  change  Jobs  within  the  government 
and  collect  benefits  on  duplicate  claims. 

(3)  According  to  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  the  Office  of  Employees  Com- 
pensation has  paid  compensation  on  claims 
such  as  gonorrhea  and  asthma. 

(4)  According  to  the  Accident  Prevention 
Branch,  the  Office  of  Employees  Compensa- 
r:on  made  It  mandatory  with  all  Federal 
agencies  that  the  employees  be  given  the 
option  of  choosing  a  private  physician  from 
a  list  supplied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
."'ion.  This  move  initiated  some  question  re- 
garding the  patient's  Influence  on  his  family 
physician's  recommendations  for  disability 
time  and  compensation. 

PUBLIC     HE-^LTH    SERVICE 

Tiie  Public  Health  Service  Is  authorized  by 
Congress  to  treat  occupational  injuries  and 
illnesses  from  any  Federal  agency.  From  phy- 
sician units,  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ceives cases  which  require  specialists  or  which 
require  treatment  facilities  not  available  at 
the  unit,  e.g.  x-ray  or  physical  therapy. 

Public  Health  facilities  are  as  complete  ns 
hospital  emergency  rooms.  As  noted,  tlie  City 
Post  Office  sends  a  relatively  small  percent  of 
Its  cases  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  Most 
physician  unit  referrals  are  emergencies 
which  the  physician  sends  to  a  hospital. 
However,  flgtires  from  the  nurse  unit  at 
Postal  Service  Headquarters  (where  there  are 
2.291  office  workers)  show  30  of  48  refermls 
going  to  the  Public  Health  Service  with  only 
16  of  48  going  to  a  hospital  emergency  room. 

Statistics  were  unavailable  comparing  cost.s 
of  Putollc  Health  Service  facilities  with  pri- 
vate hoipital  facilities. 

PHYSICIAN    UNITS 

Physician  tinits  would  require  a  consider- 
able build-up  to  expand  their  medical  seri-- 
Ices  beyond  tlielr  present  capabilities.  In 
addition  to  limitations  of  staff  and  equip- 
ment, the  ph\-slclan  unit  as  well  as  the  nurse 
unit,  has  heavy  extra-duty  burdens.  Required 
vision  and  hearing  testing  is  one  area,  but 
this  service  is  probably  more  economically 
carried  out  in  the  unit  since  minimal  work 
lime  loss  l.«:  required  and  since  te?t,s  can  be 
performed  by  non-medical  personnel. 

Fitness  for  dutv  exams  make  up  the  largp^t 
of  extra  duty  functions  performed  daily"  by 
physl:lan  u>nts.  They  may  be  requested  bv 
a  super\'isor  anytime  he  leels  th.tt  the  em- 
ployee's performance  warrants  it.  especially 
whei'  an  employee  retitrns  fror>-  convale.-- 
cence  even  if  he  brings  a  release  from  the  at- 
tending physician.  Tlie  physician  mry  be 
called  upon  to  make  sitch  examinations  of 
employees  from  any  facility  In  his  district. 
The  Postal  Service  physi  i^-'s  decision  tends 
to  be  final,  although  the  employee  may  ap- 
peal to  the  regional  medical  examiner  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  end  may  bring 
stilt  with  the  support  of  his  union. 

The  Postal  Service  physicians  are  often 
caught     up     in    employee  employer  private 
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physician  disputes.  Union 
atness  reviews  ha"ve  centered 
points: 

(1)  Postal  Service  physicians 
clallsts. 

(2)  Their  loyalties  and 
1)6  questionable  since  there  are 
staff  hiring  standards  in  the  "' 
and  there  Is  pressure  on  the 
physician  to  return  the  employ 
recommend  replacement. 

(3)  ExamUiatlons  are  or 
eral  physical  conditions  rather 
the  employee's  current  capacity 
tlcular  Job. 

(4)  Physicians  are  Influenced 
personnel  file,  nonmedical 
.superiors  and  prejudicial 

(5)  Exams  may  be  extremely 
wlthoxit  the  benefit  of  com 
records. 

•      RI;CO^rMENDATIONS 
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1.  Hire  a  medical  administrate 
medical    units   Into   a 
with  uniform  operating  procedv*ei 
spectlon  system,  and  a  reporting 

2.  Undertake  feasibility 
range  costs  of  outside  treatmen 
SUB  costs  of   building   up 
units  in  order  to  reduce  or 
Service  dependence  on  outside 

3.  Provide  specilic  referral 
medical  units  pursuant  to 

4.  Give  fitness  for  duty  exanu 
Interested  specialists,  either 
eral-agency  employed.  In  order 
parties  concerned  objective,  e 
and  to   relieve  .the   pliysiclan 
time-consuming  and  costly  ' 

6.  Establish  that  the  choice 
slcians  In  occupational  cases 
the  approval  of  the  Civil  Servic* 
and  shall  not  be  allowed  on  mir  )r 
cept  In  cases  of  compensatioi: 
complaints  of  maltreatment. 

QUALrrY    IN    HEALTH    V 

According  to  Heftdqviarters, 
fluctuation   in   the  number  of 
workers  from  time  to  time.  At 
are  employed  nationwide  about 
not  more  than  8  of  whom  are  p 
312  nurses.  25',   of  whom  are 

The  nxunber  of  physician  unl 
is  unknown,  according  to  the 
tlons  Office.  Tliere  are  estimalftd 
tween  91   and  something  ."ov« 
units.  The  size  of  the  unit  vi 
number  of  physicians  varies 
New  York  City  Post  Offlce,  and 
quarters    (which   has   a  unit 
rooms  and  treatment  roorrlp  to 
a  physician).  — ' 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  office 
ployee  is   the  seeker  of  aid 
is  subject  to  decisions  that 
job.  These  factors  may  create 
situation  which  is  counter 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vi 
factor  of  the  personality  and 
individfial  members  of  the  me 
much  to  do  with  the  genere 
and  openness  In  the  unit.  Thi 
portant  than  the  size  of  the  \i: 
being  more  conducive  to  ini 
sterility  of  the  environment. 

Racial      nonrepresentatlon, 
contributes   to  social  dlstanc* 
medical  vuilt  and  the  employ 
In  the  DC.  City  Post  Office 
who  is  black,  as  are  the  gret 
employees,  counsels  employee 
time  permits,  niid  makes 
as  possible  on  the  work  flooi 
stall',   which   Is   all   white 
unit.  The  D.C.  physician  leels 
ing  is  an   important  part  of 
can  he  contrasted  with  the  mi 
titude  of  the  nursing  stalT, 
mentioned  a  policy  of  disco'.i 
ini-  drunkenness  from  .supen 
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The  nurses  at  Headquarters  are  both  whlte^ 
but  the  majority  of  employees  at  Headquar- 
ters appear  to  be  white.  During  the  several 
hours  that  this  Interviewer  spent  In  that 
imlt,  most  of  the  employees  who  came  In 
were  white  and  all  of  those  who  came  to 
discuss  personal  and  family  problems  were 
white  and  female. 

Headquarters  Indicated  that  it  is  unaware 
of  any  male  nurses  in  Postal  Service  units 
and  that  only  2  of  54  doctors  are  women. 

The  distribution  by  race  and  sex  within 
the  various  job  categories  In  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice probably  deserves  some  investigation  in 
general  with  respect  to  being  non -represent- 
ative of  the  population  of  the  Washington, 
DC.  area.  However,  the  point  to  be  made  here 
Is  that  racial  non-representation  is  counter- 
productive to  the  function  of  a  unit,  which 
is  to  ascertain  Information  hi  order  to  ad- 
minister properly  to  the  needs  of  the  em- 
ployee "and  the  requirements  of  the  unit 
and  of  the  Postal  Service. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ' 

1.  Establish  that  the  medical  administra- 
tor, appointed  as  recommended  in  item  1 
of  the  previous  section,  shall,  In  addition  to 
the  duties  recommended  previously,  fix  vuil- 
forni  hiring  standards  for  medical  person- 
nel. Credentials  shall  be  reviewed  at  district 
or  sectional  levels. 

2.  Establish  channels  ieiullng  to  ilie  medi- 
cal administrator's  office  to  investigate  mal- 
treatment complaints. 

3.  Fix  and  enforce  a  ratio  of  personnel  to 
nimiber  of  employees,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  hazard  level  of  the  facility.  Desig- 
nate medical  unit  clerks  by  volume  of  em- 
ployees served. 

4.  Establish  that  the  Employee  Relations 
OlUce  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  admUi- 
Lstrator  shall  develop  programs  for  medical 
pei-souuel  to  encourage  openness,  confiden- 
tiality, understanding  of  the  social  nnd  eco- 
nomic position  of  employees,  and  visibility 
among  employees. 

5.  Enforce  antl-dlscrlralnatory  hirbig  prac- 
tices for  medical  personnel  consistent  wiili 
those  of  private  Industry. 

6.  Establish  channels  leading  to  the  Em- 
ployee Relations  Office  to  investigate  com- 
plaints related  to  discriminatory  hlrhig  prac- 
tice? or  promotion  of  any  employee  or  appli- 
cant. 

EXTR.*    DUTY     Ft' MOTIONS 

Functions  under  this  heading  would  in- 
clude flu  vaccinations  and  blood  drives, 
which  are  presently  conducted  in  D.C.  unlt.s 
in  cooperation  with  the  union  and  the  Red 
Cross,  respectively.  In  addition,  vision  and 
hearhig  testing  Is  presently  given  to  employ- 
ees who  work  In  areas  requiring  such  precau- 
tions, eg.  drivers  and  worker.s  In  hlgh-nolse 
areas  In  order  to  control  compensation 
claims. 

Periodic  vision  and  hearing  testing  for  all 
employees,  as  well  as  blood  pressure  and  TB 
screening  and  other  public  health  services 
are  extra  duty  ftinctions  which  could  be  per- 
formed quickly  and  easily  by  medical  units 
for  employees  who  might  otherwise  iie\  er  be 
reached. 

Units  could  be  freed  for  more  e>ctra  duty 
services  by  hiring  clerks  where  Indicated, 
streamlining  paperwork  (forms),  removing 
the  fitness  for  duty  burden  from  physician 
units,  and  enforcing  adequate  staff/ employee 
ratios. 

Tlie  long  range  benefits  of  good  public 
health  practices  are  reduced  absenteeism, 
better  employee  health,  and  a  greater  pro- 
ductivity through  Improved  morale.  Studies 
show  that  employees  work  better  when  as- 
sured that  their  employer  cares  about  them. 
A  dividend  in  better  communication  and 
more  vislblllly  of  medical  staff  is  also  real- 
ized. 

The  .social  aspects  of  the  total  heaUli  pic- 
ture with  respect  to  the  Postal  Service  have 
been    largeU    a:i!:umed   by   the   unions.   The 


AFL,  CIO  sponsored  Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee, now  only  two  or  three  years  old  Ui 
the  D.C.  area,  elects  members  In  the  larger 
union  locals  to  work  voluntarily  part-time. 
Ouldelinea  of  local  chapters  are  loose  and 
local  pursuits  are  adopted  locally  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  independence.  Nationally,  the 
Committee  stipports  such  activities  as  the 
Jen-y  Lewis  Telethon  for  Muscular  Dlstrophy. 
The  American  Po&tal  Workers  Union  hi 
D.C.  has  a  counseling  program  which  deals 
with  social  concerns  of  employees  such  as 
child  care,  programs  for  the  aged  and  vet- 
erans, drugs  and  alcoholism,  housUig,  and 
voter  registration. 

There  Is  also  an  Employee  Recreation  and 
Welfare  Committee  In  the  D.C.  City  Post 
Office  facility  which  uses  funds  from  em- 
ployee vending  machines  to  finance  Its  ac- 
tivities. Every  year,  the  union  opposes  action 
on  long-proposed  amendments  to  the 
Randolph-Shephard  Act  which  would  ear- 
mark all  vending  machine  money  for  the 
blind. 

The  Postal  Service  management  does  not 
lake  part  hi  any  of  these  union  sponsored 
activities. 

The  Program  for  Alcoholic  Recovery  and 
the  Postal  Employee  Development  Center 
are  two  very  notable  examples  of  Postal 
Service  Investments  in  socia'  relations. 

The  Program  for  Alcoholic  Recovery  began 
late  in  1968  through  the  efforts  of  Stanley 
Day,  Employee  Relations  Department  Man- 
ager of  PAR.  Mr.  Day  Is  a  recovered  alcoholic 
employee  who  sold  the  idea  to  the  Postal 
Service  management.  PAR  estimates  that  8',-. 
of  Postal  Service  employees  are  alcoholics. 
Tlie  program  has  a  75%  to  83  "To  recovery 
rate,  slightly  higher  than  that  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Unlike  AA,  PARs  membership 
is  limited  to  a  defined,  though  not 
homogenous,  population,  and  it  uses  job 
loss  as  leverage.  It  is  highly  organized  and 
has  full  headquarters  support.  Including 
cooperative  suspension  of  disciplinary  action 
and  Independent  budgeting. 

Tlie  cost  benefits  quoted  by  PAR  are  $12 
'ullUon  annually  in  absenteeism.  "When  the 
cost  Imp.Tct  of  accidents  (Office  of  Employees 
Compensntion).  grievance  and  dl.solplinary 
actions,  early  retirement,  turnover  and 
training  Ls  added,  we  can  safely  say  we  are 
paying  many  of  otir  employees  a  year's  wagep 
for  3  months  work."  (Quoted  from  PAR 
Progress  Report,  Jtily  1,  1974.  U.S.P.S.)  One 
might  add  private  medical  expense  for 
alcohol-relited  disease  paid  through  Federal 
carriers  at  rising  govermneut  premium  cools. 
The  savings  In  human  misery  Is  Incalculabl  3. 
The  obstacles,  according  to  PAR,  center 
around  the  fact  that  It  is  a  management 
program,  and  there  Is  employee  resistance 
to  Postal  Service  management.  The  PAR  pro- 
gram is  slowly  changing  that  picture  as 
grateful,  recovered  employees  rise  in  num- 
bers among  the  ranks. 

The  Postal  Employees  Dcvilopment  Center 
is  an  extension  of  the  Postal  Service  Train- 
ing and  Development  In.-jtitute  based  at 
Buthesda,  Maryland.  It  offers  courses  in  self 
iniprovement,  such  as  reading,  math,  gen- 
eral science,  electronics  and  typing.  It  also 
trains  new  or  transfervlug  employees  for 
Postal  Service  jobs,  such  as  retail  sales  clerk- 
ing, financial  transacting  such  as  the  fu^" 
of  money  ordci's,  zip  code  sorting  machine 
opei-atioii,  and  custodial  maintenance. 

The  center  uses  modern  audlo-vl-.n.al 
equipment  and  demonstration  equipment. 
It  is  .strictly  voluntary,  on  the  employee's 
own  time,  is  self  taught,  and  it  enable^:  the 
employee  to  proceed  at  her  or  his  own  pace. 
Participation  is  noted  in  the  employee's  per- 
sonnel file. 

The  program  is  too  new  to  provide  realistic 
utilization  data,  at  least  In  the  DC.  area. 
Figures  nationwide  were  not  available  for 
this  report.  However,  tlie  Postal  Employees 
Development  Center  does  provide  Important 
functitms  for  the  Hostal  S-^rvlce.  Other  than 
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job  training,  the  Center  Is  an  excellent  em- 
ployee relations  arm  which,  like  the  extra 
duty  benefits  proposed  in  this  report,  con- 
tributes to  greater  productivity. 

OBSERVATIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Extra  duty  activities  pay  off  econom- 
ically by  reducing  absenteeism  and  increas- 
ing productivity.  The  medical  administrator 
siiould  stimulate  such  activity  through  di- 
rectives and  instructional  programming  for 
medical  unit  personnel.  Open  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  with  union  commit- 
tees shotild  be  encouraged. 

2.  Historically,  the  Postal  Service  has  been 
plagued  with  spit /patch  remedies  to  opera- 
tional problems.  The  1970  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  represents  a  recognition  of  the 
need  to  restructure  from  the  top  down  in 
order  to  produce  any  real  change  and  Im- 
provement In  the  system.  The  success  of  the 
PAR  program  demonstrates,  among  other 
things,  that  health  administration  must 
originate  from  the  highest  level  with  full 
support  of  Headquarters,  qualified  profes- 
sional leadership  and  its  ovra  budget. 

3.  It  is  the  primary  function  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to 
provide  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
mail  delivery  system  possible  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Tlierefore,  it  is  from  an 
economic  perspective  that  this  report  was 
prepared.  The  central  issue  of  this  report  Is 
that  broad  range  health  services  through 
medical  units  (i.e.  the  availability  of  rou- 
tine health  screening  and  counseling  as  pre- 
ventive medicine  pays  economic  dividends 
In  lower  absenteeism  and  also  In  greater 
productivity  through  Improved  morale. 
Whether  or  not  the  Postal  Service  should  be 
a  "model  employer"  is  secondary  to  the  issue 
that  it  should  be  economical  in  operation  in 
order  to  give  the  cotnitry  the  kind  of  opti- 
mum service  It  expects  for  the  price  it  pays. 
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THE  SUPPLEMENT.^L  SECURITY 
INCOME  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  HANLEY  a.sked  and  was  given 
perini.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  has 
been  described  as  a  blessing  by  some,  and 
as  a  boondoggle  by  others.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  State  governments 
are  better  off  than  they  were  when  they 
were  administering  their  own  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  If  you 
ask  representatives  from  the  gox'ern- 
ments  of  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  list  their 
major  complaint  about  the  SSI  program, 
the  list  would  probably  contain  52  dif- 
ferent items.  If  you  asked  an  SSI  recip- 
ient in  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  list  the  aspect 
of  the  SSI  program  which  they  dislike 
the  most,  that  list  would  probably  con- 
tain 52  different  items  as  well. 

However,  one  negative  factor  which 
would  probably  be  listed  by  such  gov- 
ernment representative  is  the  impact 
which  the  SSI  program  has  had  on 
medicaid.  As  a  result  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  SSI  program,  many  indi- 
viduals who  were  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  the  States'  programs  because  of 
their  resources  or  income,  became  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  more  lenient 
income  and  resource  limitations  of  the 
SSI  program.  In  many  States,  these  in- 
dividuals automatically  became  eligible 
for  medicaid.  In  all  cases,  the  States  are 
responsible  for  providing  certain  types 
of  medical  care  for  SSI  recipients. 

Consequently,  the  funds  which  the 
States  thought  they  would  save  through 
the  federally  administered  SSI  program 
have  been  rechanneled  into  medicaid 
programs.  In  many  States  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  medicaid  programs, 
coupled  with  the  States'  share  of  the  SSI 
program,  means  that  their  present  ex- 
penditures for  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled are  greater  than  if  the  States  were 
still  administering  their  own  assistance 
programs. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  fiscal  relief  to  those 
States  which  have  experienced  sizable 
increases  in  medicaid  expenditures  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  SSI.  Simply 
stated,  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
will  provide  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  reimburse  any  State  for  50  percent  of 
State  expenditures  above  that  State's 
1972  expenditures  for  medicaid  programs 
for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 

In  addition,  the  enactment  of  tliis 
legislation  would  release  State  funds 
which  could  be  used  for  other  needed 
purposes  in  connection  with  State  assist- 
ance programs.  For  example,  I  would 


hope  that  the  State  of  New  York  would 
utilize  these  funds  to  pass  along  the 
badly  needed  cost-of-living  increases,  as 
enacted  by  Congress,  for  SSI  recipients. 
While  Uie  entire  problem  of  medicaid 
may  be  solved  by  the  passage  of  a  na- 
tional health  insui-ance  prc^-am,  it  is 
doubtful  that  such  legislation  will  be 
enacted  for  q^ute  some  time.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today  is  essential,  and  should 
be  enacted  as  a  workable  interim  solution 
to  the  States'  medicaid  problems.  I  urge 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  take 
up  prompt  consideration  of  tliis  measure 
alter  Congress  reconvenes  in  November, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  as  a  much  needed 
means  of  relief  for  the  States  and  cun- 
fitituents  whom  they  represent. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordei-s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarasin)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend theii'  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
oas  material :  • 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  lUinoLs,  for  10  mi/mtes, 
today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MILLER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  foj  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Membei-s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mi\  GiNN> ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Rangel.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mi-s.  Collins  of  niinois,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Ml".  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reitss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  ABZud,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pel-mission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  2  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated fay  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,320.50. 

Mr.  Conyers,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  2'2  pages  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,182. 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  Im- 
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mediately  following  the  adopfion  of  the 
Lujan  amendment  today. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  four  instadces. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  tiat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarasin)  and  |to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Myers  in  ^hree  lnstan*s. 

Mr.  Grover.      - 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instanc< 

Mr.  SHRrvER. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instance! 

Mr.  Talcott  In  two  instancfs. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  lnstan<^s. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Biesteb. 

Mr.  Archer^ 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  in^ance.';. 

Mr.  Ketchtjm  in  two  Instar  ;es. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachufstts  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  foul  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  Yor 
-  Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  five  instances. 

Mi-s.  Holt. 

Mr.  Frenzfl  in  three  hista4ces. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

(The  following  Members  fc-t  the  re- 
que£;t  of  Mr.  Ginn)  and  to  ficlude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instanc 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances.  ' 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Inst 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Insta  ces. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instalLces. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  in  thre J  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  insta  ces. 

Mr.  Praser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  Ini^ances. 

Mr.  Ford  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jei^sfy. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  tlnee  Instai^es. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Ginn. 

Mr.  Legcett. 

Mr.  Rancel  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Fountain. 


s. 


nces. 


SENATE  BILL  REFER  lED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  tli  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Spet  iter's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  is  follows: 

S.  3173.  -An  act  tcy  amend  the  utercoasial 
Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Cofunlttee  on 
Jlerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


ENHOLLED  bills  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6191.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  end  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  6642.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  until 
the  close  of  December  31,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  7780.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarns  of  silk,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Imported  for 
use  as  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11452.  An  act  to  correct  an  anomaly 
In  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  doTums,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11830.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
synthetic  rutlle  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977; 

HH.  12035.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  13561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inlor- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933; 

H.R.  13631.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  certain 
horses,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  14225.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  In  the  RehabUlta- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer  the 
RehabUitatlon  Services  Administration  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal and  clarifying  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind:  to  strengthen 
the  program  authorized  thereunder:  and  to 
provide  for  the  convening  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped   Individuals; 

HJl.  14597.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit 
on  dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization;   and 

H.R.  16540.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  to  Im- 
plement title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 


'    SENATE  ENROLLED  BIUJB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  355.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Mo*or  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976;  to  provide  for  the 
remedy  of  certain  defective  motor  vehicles 
without  charge  to  the  owners  thereof:  to 
require  that  schoolbus  safety  standards  be 
prescribed;  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide 
for  a  special  demonstration  project;  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
annuity  reduction  made.  In  order  to  provide 
a  surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  Is  not  married; 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Trav- 
erse Reservation  to  consolidate  Its  landhold- 
ings  In  North  Dakota  and  Sou'.h  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purpo-^e-s; 


6.  14ie.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Slsseton -Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  L<ake  Traverse  Indian 
Reservation  In  North  and  South  Dakota; 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indlau  Claims  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1975; 

S.  3355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  that  act; 

S.  3979.  An  act  to  Increase  on  an  emergency 
basis  the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
mortgage  credit  for  housing; 

S.J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  of  th?  Metropiolltau 
Musuem  of  New  York  for  loss  or  damage 
suffered  by  objects  In  exhibition  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 

S.J.  Res.  251.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
th<s  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  o: 
the  United  SUtes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  ac- 
cordingly (at  6  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  17,  1974.  at  11:30  o'clock 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2868.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  oi 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
achieving  a  spending  level  of  8300  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1975:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2869.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1974  on  Army  contracts  for  mili- 
tary construction  awarded  without  formal 
advertisement,  pursuant  to  section  704  or 
Public  Law  92-545;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2870.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmltting 
notlce  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lations for  the  national  direct  student  loan 
and  college  work-study  programs  and  com- 
plete regulations  for  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program,  pur- 
suant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Generu! 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  fie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2871.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  o:" 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pased  legislation  to  establish  a  special  unem- 
ployment assistance  program  and  a  com- 
munity Improvement  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2872?  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  Warm  Spring.? 
Judgment  funds  awarded  In  Docket  No.  198 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2873.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Territorial  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1974  on'  activities  under  the  Guam 
Development  Fund  Act  of  1968.  pursuant  to 
Eectlou  6  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inlrrior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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2874.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  RegiUatory*  Reform;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2875.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  17063  to  Increase  the  fine 
lor  Sherman  Act  violations  to  $1  million  for 
corporations  and  to  $100,000  for  individuals; 
Ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2876.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  contained  In  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  September 
20,  1974,  pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  (H.  Doc  93-304).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  House  Joint  Resolution  1161. 
Joint  resolution  assuring  compensation  for 
damages  caused  by  luiclear  Incidents  Involv- 
ing the  nuclear  reactor  of  a  U.S.  warship 
(Rept.  No.  93-1467).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  the  effects 
of  the  Postal  Service's  policies  on  small  busi- 
ness ^Rept.  No.  93-1468).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  2933.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
unshelled  filberts  and  shelled  filberts  for 
marketing  In  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
93-1469).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  17387.  A  biU  to  terminate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17388.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  of  dogs  and  other 
animals  Intended  to  be  used  to  fight  dogs  or 
other  animals  for  purposes  of  sport,  wager- 
ing, or  entertainment;  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  17389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  maxlmiun  en- 
titlement to  educational  assistance  for  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  eligible  dependents  from  36 
to  45  months:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    hliu.self    and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama) : 

H.R.    17390.   A   bin   to  amend   the   Public 
Works  and   Economic  Development  Act   of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  17391.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  amend  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact 
to  authorize  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area   Transit    Authority   to   cstPbllsh   and 


maintain  a  small  business  procurement 
program  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Dlrectca-s  without  regard  to  creed, 
sex,  national  origin,  race,  or  color;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  17392.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (sub- 
ject to  further  increases  xinder  the  auto- 
matic adjttstment  provisions)  Is  permitted 
each  ye<u-  without  any  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder,  and  to  revise  the  meth- 
od for  determliUng  such  amount;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DERWINSKI     (for    himself, 
Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.       RosiENKOwsKt,       and       Mr. 
Treen) : 
H.R.   17393.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  General 
Draza  Mihallovich  Monument  In  Washing- 
ton,   D.C,    In    recognition   of   the   role   he 
played  in  saving  the  lives  of  approximately 
500  U.S.  airmen  In  Yugoslavia  diulng  World 
War  II;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
H.R.  17394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  penalty 
for  the  underpayment  of  estimated  tax  in 
the  case  where  the  underpayment  Is  due  to 
Income  attributable  to  a  new  business  started 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  17395.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  payments  to  States  to  reflect  the 
higher  medicaid  costs  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  the  supplemental  secttrlty  In- 
come benefit  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wav.*?  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  17390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  and  liber- 
alize the  amortization  provisions  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wav.s  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  i7397.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Clayton 
Act  to  preserve  and  promote  competition 
among  corporations  In  the  production  of 
oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  oU  shale,  tar  sands,  ura- 
nltun,  geothermal  steam,  and  solar  energy; 
to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  17398.  A  bill  to  improve  world  food 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 1 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
p.R.  17399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
UMted  States  Code  to  increase  the  maximum 
income'  level  at  which  certain  veterans  re- 
main eligible  for  pensions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4y  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Teague)  : 
H.R.  17400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  promote  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels,  and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  17401.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
HeaJth  Senlce  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
disease:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

BV  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  17402.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  Federal  revenue 
sharing  grant-s  to  States  to  develop  model 
programs  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  use  of  Independent  State  and  local 
small  btushiess  enterprise  centers  to  provide 
technical   assistance  and  other  u.seful   and 


practical  services  to  businesses,  and  for  other 
pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  17403.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  all  objects  and  materials  pre- 
pared for  or  by  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
public  business;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLINO     (for    himself, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.   EiLBERG,   Mr.   Harrington,   Mr. 
_^l£ECM£LL    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  17404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  records  received,  held,  pre- 
pared, or  originated  by  or  for  the  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  17405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   to  prohibit   the   Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  from  re- 
quiring an  indirect  source  emission  review 
£is  a  part  of  any  applicable  implementation 
plan;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  hhnseU,  antl 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.   17406.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional  broadcasting  facilities  program   and 
to    provide    authority    for    the    support    of 
demonstrations  In  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies for  the  distribution  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  sen'lce  information,  au>J 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Conunlttee   oa 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunercc. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  17407.  A  blU  to  further  the  p\irpo&e<^^ 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  deslgnathig  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness   Preservation    System,    to    provide    for 
study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such  in- 
clusion,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    X\.e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  17408.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Mingo  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Wayne  and  Stoddard  Covuuies.  Mo.,  a^ 
wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   CONYERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Rangel,   Mr.   Maeaziti,   Mr.   Thorn - 
TON,  and  Mr.  Owens)  : 
H.R.    17409.    A   bill    to   assist   in   reducing; 
crime  and  the  danger  of  recidivism  by  re- 
quiring speedy  trials  and  by  strengthening 
the  supervision  over  persons  released  pend- 
ing trial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

•  By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  competitive  practices  in  in- 
ternational air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  17411.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  first  $1,000  of  interest  received 
from  savings  account  deposits  in  home  lend- 
ing institutions;  to  the  Commirtee  on  Waj? 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  17412.  A  bill  to  provide  for  balanced 
protection,    enliancement   and    development 
of  the  national  forest  lands  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  forest  lands  invesi- 
ment  recovery  fund,  and  for  other  purjjo.'^e.s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH : 
H.R.  17413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  of  1965  to  require 
payments  by  States  to  local  Jurisdictions  lu 
lieu  of  taxes,  to  Increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriation  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  and  for  other  pu'-potes: 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Me  eachusetts: 

HJl.  17414.  A  bUl  to  amend  le  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Tral  Ing  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  additional  Job!  for  unem- 
ployed persons  through  prograd  is  of  public 
service  employment;  to  the  Cfl  lunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  17415.  A  bill  to  provide  :  nanclal  as- 
sistance to  regulated  electric  ut  lltles  to  re- 
duce the  Increases  In  electric  itllity  rates 
caused  by  Increases  In  the  pric(  of  residual 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Interst  ,te  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

p.R.  17416.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married Individuals  the  full  taJ  benefits  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  ar  1  to  remove 
rate  inequities  for  married  p«  sons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Cc  nmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (by  1  Imself.  Mr. 
Eblenboen  and  Mr.  Wti  jh)  : 

HJl.  17417.  A  bin  to  establLsl  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Rel  rm;  to  the 
Committee  ou  Interstate  and  F  reign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  <for  ]  ijnself,  Mr. 
Andhison  of  Illinois.  M  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Hjjan) 

HR.  17418.  A  bill  to  amend 'the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amendedjto  establish 
the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporatl  m,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Jolrt  C(  nmlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KING : 

H.R.  17419.  A  bill  to  prohibit 
in  the  prtce  of  certain  consmner 
by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  pfliced  on  any 
such  commodity  by  such  retal  sr,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committ 
stat«  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  KYROS   (for  him 
GiNN) : 

H.R.  17420.  A  bill  to  provide  * 
Ilshment  of  a  national  advisory 
to  develop  a  national   plan  ^or 
of    epilepsy    and    its    consequer  ;es;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstnto  and  jfrelgn  Com 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS : 

HS,.  17421.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  lncreaa< 
tlon  for  purposes  of  the  Peder« 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marltt 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  met  lOd  of  valu 
Ing  certain  real  property  for  est^  ,te  tax  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 

H.R.   17422.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use 
require  that  evidence  of  paymint  of  such 
tax   be   shown   on   highway   mc  or  vehicles 
subject  to  tax;    to  the  Commit^  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for   llmself. 
Meeds,  and  Mr.  Rieglk)  : 

H  R.  17423.  A  bill  to  extend  oi  an  Interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  V  Ited  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  ^  ;h  in  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  1:  dustry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tj^  Co  nmlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 

H.  J.  Res.  1164  Joint  refiolutl(ii  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constiti  tlon  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  4-ye  r  staggered 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J. 
STON,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 


PKAYER 

Tlie  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Rali 
special  assistant  to  the  Revlrend 
Graham,  offered  the  followin 
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tefl-ms  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  limit  such  Members  to  three 
such  terms;  to  the  Conunltte©  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 

By  Mi-8.  MINK   (for  herself.  Mr.  DiN- 
GEU.,  Mr.  PoRD,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Koch,   Mr.   Mttchell   of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Ciiaiu-es  H.  Wil- 
son of  California) : 
H.  J.  Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  an  election  for 
the  Office  of  President  and  the  Office  of  Vice 
Pi'esldent  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  both  in 
the  Office  of  President  anj^the  Office  of  Vice 
President,  or  in  the  cas^f  a  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  President  if  ire  person  serving  as 
Vice  President  was  chostn  as  provided  by  the 
26th  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  * 

By  Mr.  STAGOEHS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Macdonau),  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  DiNGELi.,  and  Mr.  Rooebs)  : 
H.  J.  Res.  1166.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
U.-.h  a  National  Commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  Impact  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  upon  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    LEGGETT    (for   himself.    Mi-. 

CONYEES,  Mr.  ElLBERG,  Mr.  HOUFUXD, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Petsex,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  677.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  decontrol  of  certain  domestic  crude  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMs.  ABZUG: 
H.  Res.  1450.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  favor  of  continued  legal 
action  against  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  report  of  all  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Watergate  Special  Prose- 
cutor and  in  opposition  to  further  Presiden- 
tial pardons  In  connection  witb  Watergate- 
related  offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself,  Mr. 
DrLANET,   Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Holtzman,  and 
Mo.  Abztjig)  : 
H.     Res.     1151.     Resolution     disapproving 
proposed   deferral    of  budget   authority  No. 
D76-9,    relating    to    construction    of    waste 
treatment  plants,  as  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  President's  message  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1974;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.  Res.  1452.  Resolution  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  certain  Information;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.  Res.  1453.  Resolution  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  energy  program;  to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  En.- 
BERG,  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Abzuo,  tb.  Con- 
VEKs,   Mr.  CoNTE,   Mr.  Fascell,   Mr. 


Hechler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 

Hawkins.  Mr.  Baoillo.  Mr.  Vanik, 

Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Ixhman.  and 

Mr.  Stask)  : 
H.  Res.  1464.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  ceiling  prices  ou 
crude  oil  should  not  be  Increased;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cotter, 

and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.   Res.    1455.   Resolution   concerning   the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroz, 
Ukrainian  historian;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Afi'alrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  end 
severally  refened  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  17424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coolev 
Berry;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judlci.iry. 
Bv  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  17425.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dolores 
H.   Macaplnlac;    to   the   Committee   oji   the 
Judk-larv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papei"s  were  laid  on  tlie  Clei'ks  de.sk 
and  i-ef erred  as  follows : 

636.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  1974 
convention  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, relative  to  disaster  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

537.  Also,  petition  of  the  Grady  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Chi'"  a- 
sha,  Okla.,  relative  to  the  status  of  service- 
men missing  In  action;  to  the  Committee  o.i 
Foreign  Affairs. 

638.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Munic- 
ipal League,  Oklahoma  City,  relative  to  the 
tp.x-exempt  status  of  municipal  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operation.--:. 

539.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  Howard  8.  Zu  ".- 
er,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  Democratic 
primary  in  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Hot";e 
Administration. 

540.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Mu- 
nicipal League,  Oklahoma  City,  relative  to 
land  u.«e  decisionmaking;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

641.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Mu- 
nicipal League.  Oklahoma  City,  relative  to 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

642.  Also,  petition  of  the  25th  Convention 
of  the  International  Chemical  Workers 
Union,  relative  to  a  con.stltutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  Senate  ratification  of 
Presidential  pardons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

543.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Munici- 
pal League.  Oklahoma  City,  relative  to 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

544.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Mu- 
nicipal League.  Oklahoma  City,  relative  to 
tjeneral  revenue  sharhig;  to  the  Commltiee 
on  Way.3  and  Means. 
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and  was        Almighty  and  ever-blessed  God,  we 
'  John-     come  again  to  Thee  wiih  gratitude  for 
State  of     xhy  continued  goodnes.<;  to  us  and  to 
all  the  children  of  men.  We  recognize 
that  Thy  favors  are  not  bestowed  in  re- 
sponse to  our  worthiness,  for  Tliou  mak- 
on  Smith,     est  Thy  Sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the 
Billy    good,  and  .sendsst  rain  on  the  Just  and 
prayer:        the  unjast.  Nevextheless.  we  believe  that 


Thou  art  well  pleased  when  we  do  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  Thy  will  and 
in  the  furtherance  of  Thy  purposes.  To 
that  end  help  us  to  strive. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  the  eternal,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  even  as  we  march  through 
tills  single  day.  Hone  us  until  we  are  fit 
Instruments  in  Thy  hands  to  discrimi- 
nate  between   the   arresting   right   and 
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the  alluring  wrong.  Deliver  us  fi-om  that 
self-serving  which  makes  even  the  good 
the  enemy  of  the  best. 

Guide  and  guard  the  Members  of 
tliis  Senate,  making  them  aware  of  Thy 
presence  and  protective  care.  Be  their 
Counselor  in  all  deliberations.  Attend 
with  Thy  commendatlcHi  those  deci- 
sions which  benefit  our  fellows;  and 
correct  by  Thy  sovereign  spirit  those 
errant  steps  which  would  be  taken  to 
the  detriment  of  the  peoples  of  our 
shrinking  world. 

These  things  we  plead,  together  with 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  our  sins,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chri.st  whom  Thou 
didst  send,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister.  Amen. 


^ 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please-read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland >. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PHESroKNT    PRO    TEHtPOBE. 

Washington,  B.C.,  October  16. 1971. 
To  tlie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. October  15.  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOW  VIETNAM  BROUGHT 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  reasons  why  this  coimti-y  is  un- 
dergoing a  recession  and  inflation  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with 
the  quadrupling  of  the  price  of  oil  im- 
ported and  the  other  has  to  do  with  the 
ill-starred,  tragic  adventure  which  thLs 
country  engaged  in  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia. 

I  make  that  statement  becau.se  a  .study 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Census,  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, In  1972;  and  that  study  Indicated 


that  tlie  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war,  tlie 
Southeast  Asian  war,  would  be  with  us 
well  into  the  latter  part  of  the  &Tst  half 
of  the  next  century  and  would  cost  us 
.something  on  the  order  of  $350  billion 
before  we  got  through  paying  for  it 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recced  a 
commentary  by  Richard  L.  Strout,  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  October  11,  1974,  entitled  "How  Viet- 
nam Brought  Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w~as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   Vietnam   Brovght   Intx.«ion 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washington. — Halfway  across  the  United 
States  in  a   battered   old   Rambler   In   1967, 
with  the  Vietnam  war  going  on,  this  reporter 
was  startled  at  the  public  mood.  President 
Johnson,  facing  a  $25  billion  deficit,  finally 
urged  a  $10  bUlion  tax  Increase.  It  was  con- 
crete evidence   that  the   war,  which  every- 
body had  hoped  would  be  cheap  and  short, 
was  something  else.  Comment  turned  sour. 
"President    Johnson    is    in    trouble — bad 
trouble,"  began  a  Monitor  piece  from  Denver, 

Aug.  17,  1967 

ilr.  Johnson  decided  not  to  run  again. 
But,  inflation  had  started. 

It  wasn't  as  though  politicians  weren't 
warned.  In  an  article  entitled  "A  Time  to 
Tax,"  MIT  economist  Paul  A.  Sa'muelson  gave 
his  appeal  in  February,  1966.  Walter  W.  Hel- 
ler, advisor  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  1961-64,  boasted  the  record.  There 
had  t>een  "seven  years  of  unbroken  expan- 
sion and  the  longest  sustained  economic  ad- 
vance in  U.S.  history,"  he  said,  and  Uiflation 
was  mild  (only  2.8  percent  in  1964) .  But  now. 
he  WTOte  in  October,  1967,  It  was  threatened: 
"Had  a  surtax  been  enacted  .  .  .  early  In 
1966  v.e  could  have  eased  Inflationary  pres- 
sures." Well,  maybe.  But  many  think  now 
that  that  was  already  too  late. 

Mr.  Johnson  hesitated.  He  had  wanted 
both  the  war  and  the  Great  Society.  Finally 
he  yielded  on  taxes  and  then  Congress  de- 
layed. The  fire  engines  didn't  want  to  fight 
tlie  Are. 

Mr.  Nixon  took  office  In  1969  and  was  re- 
elected in  1972.  In  October  of  the  latter  year 
Darryl  R.  Francis,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  wrote:  "I  believe, 
along  with  many  others,  that  the  federal 
budget  Is  virtually  out  of  control."  Was  one 
tax  rise  enough?  Brookings  economist  Alice 
M.  Rivlin  WTOte  in  Deoeml>er.  1972,  "It  la 
clear  that  a  federal  tax  increase  will  be 
required  within  the  next  few  months." 

Warnings  spread  to  popular  Journals  but 
tlieyrrltlcal  time  was  past.  It  should  have 
been  In  1964-65.  Yotmg  people  rebelled. 
Business  tolerated  the  war  which  gave  rec- 
ord profits.  The  will  to  accept  war  discipline, 
however,  was  absent.  It  was  a  war  without 
bands  or  bunting  that  made  the  economic 
perils  even  harder  to  meet.  Economists  had 
foreseen  them  and  now  they  became  visible 
to  others.  Time  magazine  wrote  "A  long 
string  of  danger  signals  began  to  blink  more 
insistently  last  week.  The  message:  Like  a 
runaway  freight  train,  the  economy  is  hur- 
tling forward  at  an  inflationary  speed  that 
cottld  send  it  off  the  rails  Into  recession  next 
jear."  That  was  April  30,  1973. 

Business  Week  bought  a,  full  nage  in  the 
New  York  Times  (May  11,  1973)  to  broad- 
ca-r,  block  letters,  "An  Urgent  Plea  for  New 
Ecoiicmlc  Policy,  Now!"  It  wanted  an  eniei- 
genry  snrlfts. 

".  .  .  The  administrptlon  has  lost  Its  grip 
on  the  economy,"  it  charged.  "It  is  driving 
the  VS.  into  a  superheated  boom  that  in- 
evitably v.iU  end  witn  a  paralyziuj;  reces- 
sion." 


The  origin  of  few  economic  disasters  has 
been  so  speclflcaUy  pinpointed.  Other  fac- 
tors entered  the  stream,  of  course:  high  food 
prices,  high  oil  prices  and  America's  credit 
policies,  which  helped  spread  the  inflation 
abroad.  Trying  recently  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "how  the  world  economy  got  into  this 
mess,"  Leonard  Silk  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  (July  28)  noted  Increasing 
Eiuopean  concern  In  the  '60'8  at  "the  reck- 
lessness of  American  military  policy,"  par- 
ticularly m  Vietnam. 

There  were  other  war  costs,  too;  in  future 
years  America  must  weigh  the  price  It  paid 
for  what  it  got  In  return.  Of  some  3,000.000 
men  who  served,  56.241  were  killed  in  hostile 
or  nonhostlle  action,  and  303,616  were  In- 
jured, Bucknell  University  economist  Tom 
Kiddell  estimates. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D)  of  Montana,  in 
the  Sept.  27,  1973  Congressional  Record,  cites 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.  Issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Indicating 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna 
would  be  "something  in  the  order  of  $352 
billion  and  wiU  continue  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury." 

Ah,  yes,  says  economist  Rlddell  (whose  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Mansfield  also  inserts  In  the  Rec- 
ord) but  this  figure  omits  a  lot  of  items  like 
future  veterans  benefits,  aid  to  Indo-Chlna, 
and  Interest  payments  on  the  national  debt. 
He  comes  up  with  the  horrendous  flgure  of 
S676  billions!  Well,  m»ybe.  But  this  does  not 
Include  tlie  cost  of  war  Inflation. 

"Our  nation  still  Is  spendmg  bllUous  of 
dollars  In  Southeast  Asia,"  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey told  the  Senate,  luihapplly,  Oct.  1. 

Wlien  America  Is  tempted  to  Join  anotlier 
war,  it  might  be  well  to  cJmsider  this  record. 


the  nomination  of  nelson  a. 
R(X;kefeller  to  be  vice  pres- 
ident 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
promptly  this  week — some  of  us  are 
ready  to  meet  today — and  that  they  will 
proceed  with  such  additional  hearings 
as  they  deem  necessai-y  in  the  matter  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
the  Vice  President-designate. 

Wliat  we  are  seeing  now  is  an  unac- 
ceptable development  with  regard  to  the 
25th  amendment.  It  was  intended  by 
Congress,  when  that  amendment  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  tlie  States,  to 
be  an  e.xpeditious  means  by  wliich  the 
countiy  could  be  assured  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  continuance  of  the  Presiden- 
tial succession — of  a  functioning  Presi- 
dent and  a  functioning  Vice  President. 

What  is  evolving  is  a  long  and,  in  my 
judgment,  unconscionable  delay  which 
began  when  the  other  bodj-  refused  to 
hold  joint  hearings  of  its  committee  with 
the  hearing  of  tliis  body,  which  could 
have  avoided  needless  duplication  of 
testimony.  It  continued  when  more  and 
more  questions  were  asked  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury— perhaps  quite 
properly;  there  is  no  means  of  know- 
ing. But  the  request  was  stretched  out 
over  a  considerable  i^eriod  of  time,  so 
that  tlie  failure  to  secure  the  necessary 
information  resulted  in  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
were  not  able  to  keep  our  assurances  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Senate 
v.ould  report  the  matter  to  tlie  floor  be- 
fore recess,  for  debate  on  conflrmatiou 
of  the  nomination. 
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The  other  body,  of  course,  I  i 
nothing  except  to  demand  firs 
and  then  scores — and  presumal 
hundreds — of  documents  and 
ijifonr.ation  from  the  nominee 
<<tliers. 

There  are  two  ways  this  mattA  can  be 
liandled.  One  is  to  get  all  the  infcrmation 
we  can.  meet  as  rapidly  as  we 
;.void  the  hiatus  of  another  30 
liiv-.  past  November  18,  past 
iug   Day.   past  Cliristmas.   fron 
\'.ill  imdoubtedly  result  some  r 
loss  i>incer%  assurances  tliat  tlie 
lion  cannot  be  acted  upon  in 
uress  and  will  have  to  po  ovjer 
lesubmitted  in  the  94th  Conpresi 
be  done,  I  .submit,  by  getting  to 
callin?   the   witnesses   and   slo): 
the    Vice-Prcsident-dssii^nate 
unsupported,  selective  leaks  in 
througli  attempts  by  those  who 
quired  a  rather  distorted  view 
r'felit  and  what  isVrong  to  cor 
ciesignee  of  generof^ity,  whiclr 
t  ome  a  new  offense  in  this  count 
convict  him  on  the  basis  of 
uicket  or  tlie  title  of  a  baok  w 
))ody  has  read.  None  of  those  w 
tioned  me  have  read  it.  I  have 
it.  Tlie  de.signee  has  not  read  it. 
are  asked  to  .iudge,  sight  im.'seer 
which  nobody  has  read. 

Meanwhile,  documents  are 
mysteriously  which  supposedly 
;;ivcn  only  to  this  body  and  ta  t 
body,    and    they    are    being 
without  an  opi)ortunity  to  replyto  them 
— a  contemptible  procedure,  ulfair  to 
the  designee. 

We  are  told  that  nobody 
the  other  body  will  .^ttut  it 
\\ hen  they  v.ill  fini<;h  them  or 
^\itnesses  they  want,  or  how 
will  take.  We  are  hearing  from 
l)le  in  tiie  other  body  who  are  pr 
*he  matter,  announcing  how  the; 
ing  to  decide  it,  without  any  ic'ea 
the  evidence  is. 

It  is  a  very  tawdry  prot  eedin 
way  through.  Granted,  It  is  w 
power  of  the  Committee  on 
.\dministration  of  this  body  an 
House  Committee  on  the  Jud| 
summon  all  the  citizens  of  the 
New  York,  all  14  million  of  then 
want  to.  It  begins  to  look  as  if 
.sort  of  game  that  is  going  on  in 
alley. 

I  think  somebody  has  to  stanJ  up  and 
protest  these  kinds  of  goings-o:  .  There 
are  legitimate  witnesses  to  be  ca  led.  We, 
in  this  committee,  have  sough  to  call 
them,  and  we  thought  we  had,  ;  nd  that 
.we  had  closed  the  hearings.  Various 
statements  are  made  in  the  poi  ;rs  that 
we  shall  call  other  witnes-ses;  we  ;hall  tiy 
again  to  call  witnesses  and  then  lose  the 
hearings. 
I      Meanwhile,  the  other  body  sit 

jiioally.  takes  its  own  sweet 
k^parently  is  not  moving  at  all 
thin?  about  the  desipiiation.  I. 
tlie  way  the  25tli  amendment  is 
be  implemented,  v,  e  should  get 
We  should  not  engage  in  a  fan 
hope  of  deceiving  the  American 

We   .should   either   proceed 
c learance  of  a  derignee,  or  w c 
cJde  that  the  25th  amendment 
vork.  If  i*  docs  not,  v.oik.  let  u 
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some  other  amendment  to  the  people  and 
try  that  and  see  who  sabotages  that;  be- 
cause I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
those  who  will  try. 

I  am  really  alanned  that  when  we  de- 
bate and  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  ask  the  States  to  ratify  It  and 
they  do,  then  we  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to 
sabotage  that  amendment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  down  to  cases. 

There  are  32  days  involved  here  in 
which  nobody  jiliins  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept tijink  up  as  many  more  demands  as 
ihey  can  conceive  of.  secure  as  many 
document:,  as  they  can.  leak  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  to  .selected  sources,  and 
then  contend  that  the  leaked  documents 
sliow  wrongdoing,  witiiout  any  opportu- 
nity for  the  de.";ignee  to  answer. 

That  is  why  I  asked  yesterday  where 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is.  Are 
they,  too.  selective  in  their  .iudgments,  or 
do  they  believe  that  this  kind  of  tactic 
is  imfair?  If  so,  let  them  e.xtcnd  to  the 
well  fixed  in  this  countrj'  the  same  pro- 
tection that  they  claim  they  extend  to  the 
underprivileged  and  to  those  who  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  protections 
which  the  ACLU  thinks  they  should  have. 
Let  them  make  a  judgment  whether  this 
kind  of  thing  is  fair. 

If  it  were  a  campaign,  it  would  not  be 
r.  fair  campaign  practice.  Let  us  find  out 
V,  hether  or  not  wc  are  going  to  make  this 
amendment  work. 

We  h.ave  acted  in  good  faith  here,  and 
I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  right  away— 
today,  if  possible — and  schedule  addi- 
tional hearings.  I  wish  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  the  committee  in  the  other  body  and 
ask  themselves,  "What  are  they  up  to?" 
Why  is  it  that  they  can  do  nothing  for 
32  days  or  even  longer?  Why  are  all  of 
these  rumors  now  appearing  in  the  press 
tliat  we  cannot  do  this  in  the  93d  Con- 
{.'ress?  There  has  to  be  a  reason  for  it. 

I  say  it  is  irre.'-iJonsible,  it  is  a  reflection 
on  Congress.  It  has  the  effect  of  sabo- 
taging the  25th  amendment,  and  those 
wlio  are  doing  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
and  completely  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Mr.  GRIFPTN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  me  for  Just  one 
b;ief  comment? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  while  all  of  the  members 
of  the  other  body  are  up  for  election  and 
presumably  would  need  to  do  some  cam- 
paigning duiing  the  period  ahead,  inso- 
far as  our  Committee  on  Rules  is  con- 
cerned— I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
thRt  only  two  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Rules  are  up  for  election :  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  who,  I  un- 
derstand, would  not  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
campaigning,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  are  the  two.  So  there 
would  not  be  anything  unusual  about  a 
committee  mcetuig  and  holding  hearings 
dming  a  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  would  be  unu.sual  about  it.  If  neces- 
sary, I  think  they  could  meet  this  week, 
or  they  could  meet  at  some  other  time. 
But  tlae  distinpuished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  thought,  did  not  have  opposition. 
Ala.vbe  he  does. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  necessarily  absent  part  of 
tlie  time.  Tlie  rest  of  us  are  here.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  get  on  with  this  business. 

It  Is  just  not  fair;  that  is  what  disturbs 
me.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  all  my  life.  If 
I  have  not  been,  I  would  deserve  criti- 
cism. I  think  that  people  who  know  nie 
accept  that  I  elevate  the  principle  of  fair- 
ness very  high  indeed,  because  my 
admiration  for  the  fairness  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  .so  often  made 
manifest  here.  I  iusr  plain  think  it  is 
not  lair. 

It  is  not  decent  conduct  to  claim  that 
one  is  moving  expeditiously  and  to  find 
httle  side  routes  and  trails  and  bypaths 
in  order  to  divert  and  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  a  process  which  Consre.ss 
intended  in  good  faith  should  be  a 
prompt  and  expeditious  procedure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDpNT  prq^tem- 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Micligan  <Mr.  Griffin)  Is 
locognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  u-<-  15  minutes.  However,  I  wish  to 
n.;sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  is  on  trial  in 
this  situation.  There  is  no  question  tliat 
the  people  want  and  expect  Congress  to 
scrutini2e  carefully  the  qualifications  of 
tlie  former  Governor  of  New  York  for  the 
liigh  office  of  Vice  President.  However,  I 
am  equally  certain  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  or  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  play  politics  with  this  nomina- 
tion or  any  other  nomination  for  Vice 
President  under  tiie  25tli  amendment. 

I  still  hope  that  Congress  will  acquit 
itself  in  this  situation  with  some  degree 
ol  re.sponsibility  and  dignity,  as  it  did 
with  the  nomination  of  the  then  Con- 
Kressnian  Gerald  Ford,  who  was  the  first 
nominee  for  Vice*  President  under  the 
iTjth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call* the  i-oU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distuiguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.^ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
am  concerned  at  the  stories,  tlie  allega- 
tions, the  innuendoes,  and  the  implica- 
tions which  are  being  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  relation 
to  the  President's  nomination  of  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  to  be  t^e  Vice  President 
under  the  25th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  think  there  Is  only  one  way 
that  we  can  face  up  to  all  that  has  taken 
place  at  tlie  moment,  and  that  is  to  lay 
it  all  out  on  the  table — all  of  It. 
I  The  only  v.ay  wo  can  do  that  is  to 
start  once  again  hearings  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  and, 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  appro- 
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i-)rlate  committee,  in  the  other  body  at  a 
time  which  it  deems  convenient. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Justice 
Ailliur  Goldberg  last  Thursday  evening. 
He  was  disturbed  about  some  pamphlet 
which  had  been  written  and  directed 
against  him  during  his  campaign  against 
Governor  Rockefeller  in  New  York  State. 
He  asked  me  to  ask  the  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Caknon  to  allow  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  so  that  the 
matter  of  that  campaign  booklet  could 
be  laid  out  and  given  adequate  consider- 
ation. 

On  Friday  I  directed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Cannon,  requesting  that  Justice  Gold- 
berg be  allowed  to  appear  before  that 
committee,  as  he  had  requested  me  to  do. 

On  that  day  the  Senate  undertook  a 
brief  recess.  It  Is  my  understanding  now 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is 
polling  the  membership  of  the  committee 
in  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  it  wishes 
to  do.  This  is  not  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  majority  leader;  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  what- 
ever action  It  takes  will  be  satisfactory 
to  me,  because  I  know  that  Senator  Can- 
non operates  on  high  principle,  good 
judgment,  and  sound  responsibility.  The 
fact  that  he  is.  If  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, polling  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee Indicates  that  he  is  interested  in 
.something  being  done  if  a  majority  of 
the  committee  so  decides,  and  I  would 
os-sumc  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  becoming  a  cause  celebre.  Tlicre 
are  implications,  allegations  being  made, 
stories  being  printed  and  televised  and 
being  heard  over  the  radio.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  suggest  most  rcspectfu'ly 
that  the  only  way  this  matter  can  be 
cleared  up  is  to  accede  to  Governor 
Rockefeller's  request  to  again  appear  be- 
fore the  committee,  to  accede  to  Justice 
Goldberg's  request  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  and  at  that  time  to  lay  everj*- 
thlng  out  on  the  table  for  everyone  to 
see,  and  hopefully  In  that  manner  to 
reach  a  conclusion  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  all. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Goldberg 
had  made  this  request,  because  he  did 
not  send  a  copy  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  would  w-onder 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  mcds  the  request  at  the  reque.st 
of  Justice  Goldberg  to  the  chaiiman  of 
the  committee.  I  thought  that  was  only 
fail"  at  that  time,  not  wanting  to  pub- 
licize the  matter,  because,  recognizing 
that  it  w?R  n  Rules  and  Administi-ation 
responsibility,  I  confined  the  letter  only 
to  the  chairman  of  the:  committee. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  1  hat  I  understand 
fully.  I  was  just  making  the  pohit  that 
we  on  the  minority  side  of  the  Rules 
Committee  h.id  no  way  of  knowing  this 
was  going  on,  and  that  also  explcins  why 
we  unanimouslj',  on  our  side,  requested 
yesterday  that  there  be  a  meeting  so  we 
could  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

What  I  am  boimd  to  wonder  about  our 
i.iutual  friend  Arthur  is  wlij-,  while  he  is 
ppuerally  regrrded  a^^^  having  n  rather 


short  fuse,  he  was  able  to  contain  his 
wrath  for  4  years  and  then  have  it  sud- 
denly sputter  Into  activity  a  few  da>-s 
before  the  election. 

I  would  assume  tliat  if  this  book  had 
been  Ubelous.  the  former  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  protected 
himself.  If  it  had  been  improper,  he  could 
have  gone  to  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee.  He  could  have  made  It 
an  issue  in  the  campaign.  Presumably  he 
has  had  a  long  time  to  get  over  it,  what- 
ever was  said,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
was  said.  I  have  had  a  great  many  worse 
things  said  about  me,  I  am  sure,  than 
anyone  could  say  about  Aithur,  because 
I  have  been  at  It  longer  and  have  per- 
haps aroused  more  controversy.  I  am 
sorry  that  Arthur  is  thhi-sklnned.  We 
ought  to  hear  him.  I  am  sorry  that  after 
4  years  he  is  suddenly  aroused  about 
something  about  which  he  appears  to 
have  well  contained  his  wrath  hereto- 
fore. I  suspect  that  if  we  were  not  con- 
fronting an  election,  the  matter  wotild 
not  assimie  such  alleged  importance  as 
is  now  being  given  to  it. 

I  think  I  know  Arthur  very  well.  He 
can  whip  himself  up  into  a  fine  state  of 
arousal,  and  I  expect  to  see  him  with 
his  head  sliaking,  his  voice  trembling, 
and  his  anger  refreshed  and  renewed, 
tnd  that  this  will  be  an  interesting  meet- 
ing. But  I  wonder  whether  the  same 
thing  would  have  happened  if  all  this 
had  come  out  after  election  day. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  may  desire  from  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


AUTOMOBILE  EFFICIENCY  TAX 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  Ameri- 
cans behave  toward  infiation  like  some 
behave  toward  a  serious  illness  which  re- 
qtiires  major  treatment.  We  recognize 
how  sick  we  are,  but  we  are  so  fearful  of 
the  treatment  that  we  keep  putting  It  off 
until  the  illness  puts  us  fiat  on  our  back. 

The  high  price  of  petroleum  is  defi- 
nitely a  major  economic  illness  to  our 
country.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  is 
no  easy  cure  for  the  inflation  being 
caused  by  that  high  priced  foreign  petro- 
leum. 

There  seem  to  be  three  major  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem : 

First.  Consume  le.ss  petroleum; 

Second.  Develop  nioi-e  of  our  o-.vn 
sources  of  energy ; 

Third.  Get  the  Arabs  to  lower  their 
price. 

The  Arabs  ha\e  taught  us  not  to  rely 
on  lower  prices.  We  now  know  that  as 
long  as  we  are  hearily  dependent  on 
Arab  oil,  we  will  be  subject  to  their 
blackmail.  And  I  might  add,  not  only  the 
Arabs,  but  oUier  foj-eign  oil  that  we  must 
import  is  placed  at  tliis  inordinately  high 
price  as  welL 

De'.clopnientj  of  our  o^-  n,  lou-priced 


sources  is  the  only  sensible,  long-range 
approach.  We  have  the  basic  require- 
ments such  as  coal,  sunlight,  shale  oil, 
and  geothermal  sources;  We  have  the 
technology  to  develop  new  sources.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  moving  so  slowly  that 
■otu-  resolve  is  open  to  question;  but  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  will  even- 
tually succeed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  main  point  of 
my  discussion.  Development  of  sufficient 
resources  to  reduce  significantly  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources  will 
take  many  years,  and  for  this  reason  we 
must  cut  back  substantially  on  our  sptr- 
aling  demand  for  energy. 

A  study  by  the  Office  of  Energy  Con- 
servation in  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration dealt  with  this  subject.  Tlie 
study,  entitled  "Energy  Conservation — A 
White  Paper,"  has  not  been  endoi'sed  by 
the  administration.  However,  the  study 
examined  many  alternatives  for  saving 
energy.  These  alternatives  were  then 
listed  in  order  of  energy  saved.  On  the 
top  of  the  FEA  list  Is  a  hea^T  tax  on  gas 
— 30  cents  more  per  gallon. 

Next  in  terms  of  saving  was  an  excise 
tax  on  the  purchase  of  new  automobiles 
based  on  their  fuel  efficiency. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  introduced  a  bill.  S. 
2036,  to  create  just  such  a  tax.  Although 
I  received  many  letters  of  support,  the 
measure  was  clearly  controversial.  Some 
people  felt  tliat  it  was  unfair  to  penalize 
those  who  require  or  prefer  larger  care. 
Others  felt  it  would  give  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  manufactiu"ers  who 
some  feel  are  better  at  making  small  cans 
than  we  are.  Still  otliers  felt  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  simply  another  case 
of  the  Federal  Government  meddling  in 
their  lives. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  .-^uch  a  meas- 
ure, one  thing  it  would  do  is  to  avoid  a 
lot  of  imported  petroleum.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  study  showed  a 
savings  by  1985  of  well  over  1  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  by  initiating 
a  measure  similar  to  S.  2036. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  arguments 
used  in  support  of  S.  2036,  since  they  are 
still  basically  valid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

F.\CTSHEI.T  ON  TKL  FfZL  ECONOJIY   T.\S 
REASONS  FOR  THE  TAX  / 

Whi'e  the  United  States  accounts  for  only 
5.9 'i  of  the  world's  population.  Its  citizens 
own  46.1 'c  of  the  world's  automobiles.  There 
are  &7.63  million  cars  circulating  around  our 
countrj'  each  year,  coiis\iniing  73,500  milliou 
gallons  of  gasoline  each  year — that  is  14.3', 
cX  the  toL'il  eiierey  this  nation  consvmes. 

This  bitufltion  wlU  only  worsen  in  the  fu- 
ture. To  accommodnle  the  naiiou's  expaud- 
li'.U  needs  for  transportation  the  total  num- 
')er  of  automobiles  in  use  is  expected  to 
iuciease  by  nearly  50';  between  1970  and 
1085.  There  will  also  be  a  large  increase  iu 
the  nunibtr  of  licensed  drivers.  Population 
.'studies  Indicate  the  likelihood  of  more  than 
150  million  drivers  by  1985  compared  with  I'l 
nuUion  i:i  1970. 

In  recent  years,  the  efficiency  of  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  has  seriously  declined.  In 
ITfoO,  automobiles  were  averaging  14.95  miles 
per  gallon.  By  1972  this  has  dropped  to  13.57. 

EKPI..\NATTON  OF  THE  TAX 

Be;' in r ing  July  1,  1976.  a  fuel  economy  tri\ 
v.-j'.'ld  be  levied  on  new  automobiles.  The  tax 
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is  based  \ipon  miles  per  gallon  r  tings  de- 
^  eloped  by  uniform  testing  procec  iire  to  be 
roiidMCted  by  the  Environmental  Jrotectlon 
Agency. 

Basically  the  tax  would  establ  ih  a  na- 
Honnl  auromoblle  standard  of  20  Miles  per 
.'■nllon.  Cars  ge*^tlng  that  mileage  or  better 
Kould  piiy  no  excise  tax.  Less  effl  lent  cars 
tiDiild  pay  a  tax  proportional  to  heir  fuel 
consumptiun. 

Because  of  dlfTerence.s  in  constrv  itlon  and 
ojeratlon,  commercial  vehicles  i  ad  farm 
\  ehlcles  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Tlie  tax  would  be  Imposed  onl;  once  on 
the  manufacturers  or  Importers  of  ew  auto- 
mobiles. 

Ihe  tax  would  be  enacted  now  1  nt  would 
not  take  effect  until  July-1,  107Wln  order 
to  allow  the  automobile  industry  isufflclent 
advance  lead  time  to  design  and  loduce  a 
standard  size  car  which,  because  of  more 
eiUcieiit  use  of  gasoline,  would  no  be  sub- 
ject to  the  tax. 

The  tax  applying  to  1976  models  vould  be 
only  about  one-third  of  the  final  t  x,  wliich 
would  become  effective  on  July  1  1978.  In 
this  way,  the  mataufacturers  coul  observ* 
the  effect  of  the  tax  in  changing  onsunier 
preference  and  plan  their  design  accord- 
ingly. 

This  oinrnclmtnt  will  give  Bufllcienl 
warning  and  lead  time  to  the  U.S  ludusti-y 
without  giving  a  competitive  adv  ntage  to 
torelgn  automobiles. 

GOVERNMENTAL  STUDIES  SUPPOP  ITNC    THE  TAX 

A  recent  Department  of  the  Tret  ury  staff 
.study,  which  recommended  a  fueu  economy 
tax,  stated  that  "the  (automobile)! Industry 

close  to 
:hnology 
,  or  ex- 
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can  produce  large  cars  which  yleli 
130  miles  per  gallon  usiug  existing  t 
without  sacrificing  cojnfort,  stylii 
haust  emission  standards." 

It's  mileage   that  counts,  not 


Con- 


vincing evidence  exists  that  Amei  pans  can 
have  full  sized  automobilts  whlcl  will  get 
far  better  mileage.  The  average  American 
vehicle  converts  only  2.5'.';  of  tl  ;  energy 
supplied  to  it  to  useiul  v.oil--.  Aveia  e  Ameri- 
can automobile  mileage  lias  been  c  icreasing 
every  year. 

In  September.  1972,  a  federal  In  eragency 
research  committee  Lssucd  a  sumit  ry  tech- 
nical report  of  the  Transportatlo  ,  Energy 
R.  and  D.  goals  which  said: 

"In  the  near  term,  within  the  lext  few 
>eurs,  it  appears  possible  to  demo)  strate  ns 
much  as  a  30%  reduction  in  fuel  onsump- 
fion  by  standard  automobiles  v  th  1970 
emission  controls  without  substar  lally  af- 
fecting performance  or  losing  the  g  Ins  made 
in  controlling  emissions.  This  red  ictlon  in 
fuel  consumption  would  be  accom]  .Ished  by 
\i8ing  existing  technology  and  c  itlmizing 
veliicle  and  engine  designs  for  tha  purpo.se 
rather  than  for  lowest  first  cost,  s  Is  now 
the  Industry  practice." 

The  EPA  study  indicates  cleAly  that 
lighter  cars  do  make  significant  j  ivings  In 
gasoline.  This  test  was  made  of  sl>  hundred 
thirty  1973  vehicles.  It  shows  that  he  mile- 
age of  the  heaviest  vehicle  1 5,500  1  s.)  aver- 
aged 8.8  miles  per  gallon  while  tl  tt  of  the 
■smallest  vehicles  (2,000  lbs.)  avei  iged  2.'i.5 
miles  ptr  gallon. 

r  ORFU.V  CORlprTITlON 

Tills  proposal  will  not  enable  fo  elgn  CiU'S 
to  piisU  American  errs  off  the  xm  kct.  The 
effect  v.'ill  ultimately  be  the  oppos  ;c.  Amer 
lea  is  very  strong  tpchnically,  and  with  the 
rl!?ht  Incentive  will  develop  cars  hich  not 
r.ily  give  better  mileage  than  foi  ilgn  cars, 
but  also  will  be  safer  and  more  co  ilortable. 
In  ilie  long  run  we  can  look  ir  .-ards  In- 
cii'aied  .sales  of  Americ.in  car.s  i  foreign 
countries.  With  high  gas  prices  ab  )ad,  com- 
fortable, safe  American  cars  with  I  3od  ^le- 
ui;.-'  v.iU  be  a  very  competitive  pa  ciuct. 

RESLI.l 

Tiie  tax  should  have  the  follow i  g  effects: 
Through  Indu' li's  manufacture  s  to  pro 


duce  more  efficient  cars  and  reducing  auto- 
mobile purchases  of  large  cars,  It  would  save 
Increasing  amounts  of  gasoline. 

Using  a  tax  schedule  similar  to  the  one 
proposed,  the  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  1  million  barrels  of  gasoline  per 
day  could  be  saved  by  1980 — that  Is  the  equiv- 
alent to  the  projected  output  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  by  1980. 

The  revenue  from  the  tax  would  be  about 
two  billion  dollars  the  first  year.  Thereafter, 
It  would  rapidly  decline  as  cars  became  more 
elBclent  and  motorists  Increase  their  pur- 
chases of  smaller  cars.  By  1980,  the  tax  would 
raise  about  5600  million  per  year  In  reve- 
nues. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  There  are  differences  in 
the  estimated  savings  such  a  measure 
would  produce.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  agreement  that  it  would  .save  a  \\halc 
of  a  lot  of  oil. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Do  we 
allow  our  economy  to  be  pulled  down  by 
high  priced  foreign  oil  or  do  we  buckle 
down  with  a  few  tough  conservation 
measures  that  will  tide  us  over  until  we 
develop  our  own  energy  source.s  suffi- 
ciently? 

May  I  sugiicst  again  that  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  produce  more  efficient  engines  and 
to  swing  away  from  the  gas  guzzelers  is 
a  sound  and  practical  way  to  go.  Already 
our  car  manufactures  are  making  more 
care  which  get  more  miles  per  gtiUon, 
but  with  the  added  incentive  of  S.  2036 
the  trend  would  be  stimulated  and  our 
i-atioiial  consumption  of  pctrolinun  would 
fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  ciuonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time?  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  the  time  of  tl.e  Senator 
fiom  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  r!ei-k 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre<;ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
tliiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  o.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  .some  nomina- 
tions V.  ere  confirmed  by  the  Senate  over 
tlie  past  several  days  but  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  not  requested  to  be  notified. 
If  th^  is  correct,  I  ask  that  all  such 
nominations  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  be  referred  to  the  Presi- 

tlCiit. 

T!ie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pr»ie.  Wiibout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.-:k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Helling,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  October  11, 
1974,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H. 
lUorgan; 

S.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  Pilar 
Castln  (Castln-Casas); 

S  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carldad 
H.  Balonan;  and 

a.J.  Res.  192.  A  Johil  resolutlou  to  grant, 
:  he  status  of  permanent  residence  to  Ivy 
May  Glockncr  formerly  Ivy  May  Richmond 
nee  Pond. 

The  message  also  stated  that  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1974,  he  had  approved  and  .signed 
the  following  bill: 

S.  3044.  An  Act  to  Impose  overall  limita- 
tions on  campaign  expendlttires  and  politi- 
cal contributions;  to  provide  that  each  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  shall  designate  a 
principal  campaign  committee;  to  provide 
lor  a  single  reporting  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain 
political  committees;  to  change  the  times 
for  the  filing  of  reports  regarding  campaign 
evpenditures  and  political  contributions;  to 
provide  for  ptibllc  financing  of  Presidential 
nominating  conventions  and  Presidential  prl- 
tnm-y  eloction.s  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

A  message  from  the  Pre-ident  of  the 
Ignited  States  submitting  t|»e  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Robinson,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

;.JlstA(;C     IHOM     THE     HOUSE     BCCblVEO     DDUINO 
IHE      ADJOURNMENT     OF      THE      SENATE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  received  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  under  the  authority 
of  the  order  of  October  15,  1974,  stated 
that  the  House  has  passed  without 
amendment  the  following  bill  and  joint 
lesolutiona : 

S.  3979.  An  act  to  Increase  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  the  availability  of  reasonably 
priced  mortgage  credit  for  housins; 

S.J.  Res.  230.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Indemnification  of  the  Metropolitan 
Mtt.seum  of  New  York  for  loss  or  damage 
suffered  by  objects  in  exhibition  in  the  Union 
oi  Soviet  Socialifit  Republics;  and 

S.J.  Res.  251.  A  Joint  rcsohnlon  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  oi 
the  United  States. 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
Hou.se  has  agreed  to,  without  amend- 
ment, tiie  following  conciurent  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  119.  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  15427. 

The  message  further  stated  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tlie  disagreeing 
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votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3007) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  355) 
to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Veliicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  promote 
traffic  safety  by  providing  that  defects 
and  failures  to  comply  with  motor  ve- 
liicle safety  standards  shall  be  reme- 
died without  charge  to  the  owner,  and 
for  other  pm-poses. 

The  message  further  stated  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  628) 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  re- 
duction made.  In  order  to  provide  a  sur- 
viving spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  Is  not 
married. 

Tlie  message  also  stated  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15427)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    HIONED 

The  message  further  stated  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  2840.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ttry  to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  Investment  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  pttrposes. 

S.  3473.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3792.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

S.  3838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  Interest  rates  payable  on  obligations  Is- 
sued by  afSllates  of  certain  depo.sitory  li^stl- 
tutions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvln  V. 
Burt,  Junior,  Eileen  Wallace  Kennedy  Pope, 
and  David  Douglas  Kennedy,  a  minor. 

H.R.  7768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp. 

H.R.  12281.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  15148.  An  nft  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decorations. 

HR.  15C43.  An  act  to  reorganize  pvibllc 
postsecondary  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  establish  a  Board  of  Trustees,  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
consolidate  the  existing  local  institutions  of 
public  postsecondary  education  Into  single 
I.and-Grant  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  ad- 
minister the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  16857.  An  act  to  provide  for  emergency 
allotmeut  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments or  quotas  for  1974  in  certain  disaster 
areas  In  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  17027.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Msltor  Center  Facilities  jAct  of  1968. 

S  J.  Res.  250.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 


tlie  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act's  re- 
porting date,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  with  the  exception  of 
H.R.  16857,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnston). 


At  10:03  a.m.,  a  mes.age  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3355 »  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  appropriations  to  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  agi'ees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14225)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for  1  addi- 
tional year. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
agi'eed  to  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  wliich  it  requests  the  concm- 
rence  of  the  Senate: 

H,'R.  10827.  An  act  for  the  rcUe*  of  Klyonao 
OUami;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  84.  A  concurrent  resolution 
accepting  the  gift  of  the  centennial  safe 
;ii\d  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Congress 
to  the  late  donor,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Delhm, 
and  atithorlzUig  Its  display  In  the  Capitol  to 
create  interest  In  the  forthcoming  bicen- 
tennial. 

rNROLLlD    BILLS    .SIGNED 

The  message  further  amiounced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  6191.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  6642.  An  act  to  suspend  the  dtities 
on  certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  un- 
til the  close  of  December  31,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  7780.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarns  of  silk,  and  for  other  pttrposes. 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  imported  for 
use  as  fttel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
'  H.R.  114.52.  An  act  to  correct  an  atiomaly 
In  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  11830.  An  art  to  suspend  the  duiv 
on  svuthetic  rutilc  until  the  close  of  June  30. 
Ift77. 

H.R.  12035.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymetliyl  cellulose  salts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  13631.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  import  duty  on  certain 
hoi-ses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  14597.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit 
on  dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization. 

H.R.  15540.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  Imple- 
ment title  I  of  the  MarUie  Protection,  Re- 
search,  and  Sanctuaries  Act   of   1972. 


Tlie  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

At  4 :45  p.m..  a  message  from  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1163)  making  fmther  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requests  tlie  concurrence  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
SiJeaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions : 

S.  355.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
iic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year.-; 
1975  and  1976;  to  provide  for  the  remedy  of 
certain  defective  motor  Vehicles  without 
charge  to  the  owners  thereof;  to  require  that 
schoolbus  safety  standards  be  prescribed;  to 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide  for  a  special  dem- 
oastraiiou  project;  and  for  other  ptirpjoses. 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  .luthorlze  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Tra- 
verse Reservation  to  consolidate  ItS  landliolti- 
iiigs  in  North  Dakota  and  Sotith  De.koia,  and 
ior  other  pttrposes. 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Slssetou-Wahpeton 
Siottx  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Travcr£*  Indian 
Rc3er\'ation  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  approprlatioi:s 
for  the  Ijidian  Claims  ComnliS!^ion  for  fis<Hl 
year  1975. 

S.  3979.  An  act  to  increase  on  an  emergency 
basis  the  avaUability  of  reasonably  priced 
morfgage  credit  for  housing. 

H.R.  13561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inltr- 
coastal  Sh.Ipplug  Act,  1933. 

H.R.  14225.  An  act  to  extend  the  attthoriza- 
tlons  of  appropriations  In  tlie  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer  llie 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  to  the 
Ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pttr- 
poses; to  amend  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act 
tor  the  blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  at;- 
thori:.5ed  tlieretnider;  and  to  provide  for  il-.e 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals. 

S.J.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  indemnification  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  for  loss  _or  damage 
suffered  by  objects  in  exhibition  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

S.J.  Res.  251.  A  Joint  resolutton  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Expori-In:port  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made.  In  order  to  provide  a     • 
surviving   spouse   with   an   annuity,   duriii^'  0 
periods  when  the  anntiliaut  is  not  married. 

^  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  \no  tem- 
pore subsequently  signed  tlip  rnro'.'.cU 
bills  and  joint  resolution-s. 


At  5;C>5  p.m.,  a  messa.ge  innw  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Bciry. 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  ihat 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4.  and  5  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14217)  to  provide  for  in- 
creases in  appropriation  ceilings  and 
boundary  changes  in  certain  units  of  the 
National  Park  System,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  additional  costs  of  land 
acquisition  for  the  National  Park  S.vs- 
tem,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 
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requests 


with  an  amendment  In  mhlch 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
Tire  message  also  announce*! 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  1315#   to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of 
Barton  National  Historic  Site, 
Day   Fossil   Beds   National 


that  the 


\he  Clara 
Id.;  John 
mument, 
Oreg.;  Knife  River *Indlan  Vljages  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.;  Arlngfield 
Armory  National  Historic  Sife.  Mass.; 
Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historic 
Site.  Ala.;  and  Martin  Van  5|iren  Na 
tional  Historic  Site,  N.Y.;  andffor  other 
purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM 
TIVE    DEPARTMENTS, 


EXECU- 
!TC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  b  fore  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  w|lch  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Supplemental   Estimat*;   of   Appi  )wiiationc 
FOB    THE    Department    or    AcdIcultve 


A  letter  from  the  Director  of  t 
Wanagemnt  and  Budbet  reporting 
to  law,  the  necessity  for  a 
mate  of  appropriations  to  the 
Agriculture  for  "Forest 
zatlon."  Referred  to  the 
proprlatiojis. 
Report   op  tv,c  Drp.'iRXMEKT   or 


BE 

I  Office  of 

pursuant 

suppleo^ntal  estl- 

ment  of 

PTOt€Ctlon|and  UtUl- 

Commlt^  on  Ap- 


A  letter  from  the  S«'cretary  of 
transmit cliig,  pursuant  to  law,  { 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or 
for  military  construction  award* 
formal  advertisement  (with  an 
Ins  report).  Referred  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

FiNANCTAL  Statehlnt  OP  HIE  LecicIi  OP  V.\i-0r. 

agent  for 
ting,  pur- 


HE   Army 

the  Army 

report  of 

contracts 

without 

a  compacy- 

Cor  mlttee  on 


A  letter  from  the  corporation 
the  Legion  of  Valor,  Inc..  transm 
Eiiant  to  law,  a  financial  statenfnt  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  30.  Iti74  (with  ac- 
compansliig  papers).  ReJen-ed  t<f  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  rirc  Civil  Sfhvice  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  c  the  Civil 
Service  Comml.sslon  transmltllnj  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Employ  >  Training 
In  the  Federal  Service,  Fiscal  ear  1973' 
(with  an  accompauylng  report).  ;eferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Fi:3>in{AL  OincE  BuiLDiNG,- MancjSster,  N.H. 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstrat  r  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursu  nt  to  law, 
an  amendment  to  the  approved  jroepectus 
for  the  Federal  Office  Building  a  Manchee- 
ter.  New  Hamp.shlre  (with  accomp  nylng  pa- 
p>ers).  Referred  to  the  Comniitt«]on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  t  e  Sei.ate 
b.n6.  referred  as  indicated: 

By. the  ACTING  PRESIDENf  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mfllcal  StafT 
of  Deaconeas  Hospital,  of  Clevel  nd,  Ohio, 
relating  to  the  position  of  the  Dep  rtment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  PSRO. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  fnbor  and 
Public   V/elfnre. 


REPORTS  OP  COM\nT' 
of 


Tiie  following  report 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joh»  Comailt- 
tie  ou  Atomic  Energy,  without  aiiesidment: 


6  J.  Res.  248.  A  Joint  resolution  assuring 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by  nuclear 
Uicldents  Involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of 
a  U.S.  warship  (Rept.  No.  93-1281) . 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  IN  TIMES  OF 
WAR  AND  NATIONAL  EMERGEN- 
CY—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(REPT.  NO.  9^1280) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Church) 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "Executive 
Orders  In  Times  of  War  and  National 
Emergency"  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Emergencies  and  Delegated 
Emergency  Powers,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  10827)  for  the  reUef 
of  Kiyonao  Okaml,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EES 
cfnimittee.s 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  following  enrolled  bills  having 
been  previously  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to- 
day signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  605.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1944,  an  act  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu- 
ment," and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  17G9.  An  act  to  reduce  losses  of  life  and 
pjoperiy,  through  better  fire  prevention  and 
control,  und  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2348.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance and  recording  of  marriage  licenses,  and 
related  activities,  to  the  civil  affairs  director 
of  the  Canal  Zone  government,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3234.  An  act  to  authorl/<>  a  vigorou.'i 
Federal  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  to  a.ssure  the  utilization 
of  solar  energy  as  a  viable  source  for  our 
national  energy  needs,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3698.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ert;y  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  concur  in  or  disapprove  International 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology; 

HR.  11221.  An  act  to  Increase  deposit  In- 
surance from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  to  provido 
full  Insurance  for  public  unit  deposits  of 
$100,000  per  account,  to  establish  a  National 
'  Commission  on  Electronic  TutiA  Transfers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  15427.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  i»rovlde  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporal ioai,  and  for  other  purposes. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

ByMr.  BAYH: 

S.  4142.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  income  tax 
base,  provide  equity  among  taxpayers,  and 
to  otherwise  reform  the  Income  ttot  pro- 
vl.slons.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  4143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUs  Ray- 
moude  van  dcr  Stok.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  MONDAIB: 

8.  4144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maud 
Claudine  FYledland.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin)   (by  request)  : 

S.  4145.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Regulatoi7  Reform.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4146.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Army  to  make  available  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  physical  facilities  not  needed  by 
the  Army  at  Fort  De  Ru.s-y,  Hawaii,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  mental  health 
clinic  in  such  facilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

■      By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston ) : 

S.  4147.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1003  of  tlile 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  memorial 
areas  and  appropriate  memorials  to  honor 
the  memory  of  certain  deceased  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  wboee  remains  were  burled 
at  sea,  have  not  been  identified,  or  were  non- 
recoverable.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oi': 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  4148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964,  a.s  amended,  to  establL--h 
the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation,  find  for 
other  purposes.  Refen-ed  to  the  ,Toint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  ^ 
ByMr.  McCLURE: 

S.  4149.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  October  13,  1964.  relating  to  the  amortiza- 
tion of  road  costs  In  contracts  for  timber 
sales  hi  national  forests.  Referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestri'. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (f.ov  him.self  and  :.Tr. 
Magnuson)  : 

S.  4150.  A  bill  to  authorl?e  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determinhig  the  feasibility  an<! 
desirability  of  designating  the  Pacific  North- 
west Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail.  Refen-'V. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  I'lsv/l.nr 
APairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  4151.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Stralsgl- 
Energy  Reserve  Office  in  the  Federal  Ejierjrv 
Administration,  to  create  a  strategic  energy 
reserve  system  to  minlnUze  the  Impact  oi" 
Interruptions  or  reductions  of  energy  im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  ilie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affato. 
By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 

S.J.  Res.  254.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
l^e  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  make  ^ 
grant  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  tJie 
International  Space  Hall  of  Fame.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space- 
Sciences. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  4142.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  income 
tr.x  base,  provide  equity  among  taxpay- 
ers, and  to  otherv.ise  reform  the  Income 
lax  provisioiis.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
laittee  on  Finance. 

THE    INFLATION    CONTROL    .'CT    OF    197« 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
President  Ford  recommended  passatjo  of 
a  5-percent  income  tax  surcharge,  the 
greatest  burden  of  wliich  would  fall  on 
middle  income  Americans  and  small 
businessmen. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  such  an 
Income  tax  surcharge.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  against  any  proposal  that  will  In- 
crease the  tax  burden  on  the  average 
Iloosier  family  which  has  been  anion  k 
the  main  victims  of  runaway  Inflation. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  we  can — and 
should— raise  additional  Federal  reve- 
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nues  as  part  of  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion. But  we  can  do  tills  fairly,  without 
increasing  the  taxes  of  those  Americans 
who  are  least  able  to  take  on  this  greater 
burden. 

Since  we  do  need  to  increase  Federal 
revenues,  and  since  the  tax  surcharge 
plan  should  not  be  enacted,  responsible 
opponents  of  the  surcharge  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  offer  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  the  Republican  surcharge  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  such  an  alternative — the  In- 
flation Control  Act  of  1974 — which  I  will 
outline  below  and  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce today  for  consideration  as  part  of 
comprehensive  t-ax  reform  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  mid-November.  My 
Inflation  Control  Act,  by  closing  expen- 
sive tax  loopholes  included  the  most  cov- 
eted tax  dodges  of  multinational  oil 
companies,  is  such  a  workable  alterna- 
tive. It  offers  tax  equity,  not  a  tax  sur- 
charge. It  will  raise  approximately  $6 
billion  this  yeai*.  and  more  in  succeeding 
years,  compared  to  the  one-time  receipts 
of  $4.7  billion  for  the  tax  surcharge. 

The  Inflation  Control  Act  of  1974  has 
.six  ingredients : 

One — It  would  repeal  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  of  foreign  oil  and  on  domestic 
oil  produced  by  the  large,  integrated  oil 
companies.  There  is  no  need  to  provide 
these  companies,  which  now  are  reaping 
windfall  profits,  with  a  fiu'ther  incentive 
for  exploration  and  drilling.  Tlie  record 
high  price  of  oil  and  the  extensive  capi- 
tal resources  they  are  amassing,  provide 
.'■'Uflicient  incentive  and  financing  for 
new  oil  drilling. 

This  provision  of  my  bill  would  not 
repeal  the  depletion  allowances  for  small, 
independent  oil  producers  who  have 
neither  the  profits  nor  capital  for  costly 
exploration  in  the  absence  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance. 

It  would  repeal  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  natural  gas  not  under  Federal 
Power  Commission  price  regulation.  For 
the  present  that  would  mean  gas  sold 
\\  ithin  the  State  in  which  it  is  produced, 
where  it  attracts  many  times,  what  it 
does  in  interstate  regulated  sales.  In 
the  future,  should  some  limited  or  com- 
plete deregulation  of  natural  gas  sold 
interstate  be  enacted  then  the  depletion 
allowance  would  automaticolly  be  re- 
moved from  that  gas. 

The  revenue  gain  from  this  portion  of 
my  bill  would  be  $1.4  billion  in  just  the 
first  year. 

Two — Tlie  Inflation  Control  Act  would 
end  the  intangible  drilling  cost  tax  bene- 
fit by  which  the  oil  companies  are  able  to 
write  off  initial  drillhig  costs  in  just  1 
year,  rather  than  depreciating  these  ex- 
penses over  a  period  of  years  as  other 
businesses  do.  By  treating  the  giant  oil 
companies  hke  other  businesses  and  in- 
dastries  hi  this  country  we  can  increase 
Federal  revenues  by  $800  million  a  year. 

Tliree — The  bill  would  also  stop  the  oil 
companies  from  taking  a  dollar  for  dollar 
credit  against  Federal  income  taxes  for 
royalties  paid  to  Arab  Sheiks  and  other 
oil  producers.  Under  the  two-decade-old 
ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
oil  companies  got  this  tax  credit  for  pay- 
ments to  oil  producers,  rather  than  the 


regular  deduction  that  otlier  businesses 
get  for  similar  expenses  in  foreign 
countries. 

My  bill  would  require  tliat  the  oil  com- 
panies get  a  tax  credit  up  to  the  level  of 
true  taxes  levied  by  the  host  coimtrs'  on 
other  businesses.  Additional  payments  to 
the  host  countiy  would  be  treated  as  roy- 
alties should  be,  as  a  straight  deduction 
under  regular  expenses. 

By  making  this,  and  other  changes  in 
the  foreign  tax  credit  as  it  applies  to  the 
multinational  oil  companies,  we  can  raise 
$1.75  billion  a  year. 

Four — The  Inflation  Control  Act  would 
strengthen  the  existing  minimum  tax 
provisions  of  the  law,  a  provision  enacted 
some  years  ago  to  make  certain  the  ver>' 
wealthy  pay  minimal  taxes,  but  a  provi- 
sion which  has  not  v/orked  because  of 
loopholes  written  into  the  law  at  the  last 
minute.  By  requiring  those  at  the  veiy 
top  of  the  income  ladder  to  pay  a  mini- 
mmn  of  10  percent  in  Federal  income 
taxes  we  can  increase  revipnues  by  $860 
million  a  year. 

Five — My  bill  v.ould  end  the  Asset  De- 
preciation Range — ADR — system,  en- 
acted in  1971  wlien  my  amendment  to 
stop  tills  giveaway  to  big  business  was 
defeated  by  just  two  votes.  This  classic 
tax  loophole,  too  complicated  to  be  used 
by  small  businesses  but  a  darling  of  giant 
conglomerates  changes  a  time -honored 
tax  practice — wdtins  off  assets  over  their 
true  life.  ADR  permits  accelerated  write- 
offs of  capital  expenditiu'es.  something 
once  justified  as  needed  to  encourage 
capital  expansion.  That  always  question- 
able argument  has  been  finally  destroyed 
by  the  President  s  proposal  to  encourage 
capital  expansion  by  increasing  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Ending  ADR,  something  we  could  have 
done  long  ago,  will  raise  $400  million  this 
year  and  more  in  the  future. 

Six — Finally,  my  legislation  would  re- 
peal a  tax  gimmick  called  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporations — DISC— 
by  which  taxpayers  are  asked  to  subsidize 
large  businesses  that  sell  their  products 
abroad.  Fullj'  80  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  use  this  clever,  but  very  ex- 
pensive loophole,  have  assets  of  more 
tlien  $100  million.  DISC  is  a  special  tax 
advantage  erxioyed  by  large,  special  in- 
terests, and  its  repeal  will  bring  the 
treasury  an  additional  $815  million  a 
year. 

The  total  to  be  raised  by  this  tax  re- 
form package  this  year  alone  would  be 
$6,025  billion.  And  let  me  emphasize  that 
milike  the  Presidents  surcharge  request, 
tills  is  not  a  1-year  gain.  Efather  this  is 
a  permanent  change  in  the  tax  code, 
ending  six  oi  the  most  glaring  tax  loop- 
holes, stopping  what  can  fairly  be  char- 
acterized as  Government  subsidies  for 
tlie  oil  companies,  other  large  corpora- 
tions and  the  supenich,  bringmg  us  a 
needed  measure  of  tax  equity,  and.  quite 
importantly,  providing  a  valuable  and 
needed  tool  in  our  fight  against  inflation. 

With  an  opportunity  like  tliis,  to  raise 
re\enues  and  to  close  loopholes,  it  is 
abiuidantly  clear  that  we  can  and  should 
defeat  the  tax  surcharge  request. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sliccl  lurther  explaining  the  provisions 


of  my  proposal  along  with  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There   being  no   objection,   the   fact 
sheet  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rej;ord,  as  follows: 
Facts  on  the  "Inflation  Control  Act   c>r 
1974" 

BEPE.\L  OF  P£P.C:;NTA0E  DEPLETION  FOR  OIL  AND 
-*  CAS 

Revenvie  Gain:  $1.4  billion. 

This  provision  would  abolish  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowances  as  of  January  1, 
1974,  for  all  oil  extracted  by  the  major, 
integrated  oil  companies  and  for  all  natural 
gas  not  under  Federal  price  regulation  and 
controlled  under  fixed  price  contracts.  It 
follows  the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  and  exempts  small  iii- 
dependents  producing  less  than  3,000  barrels 
per  day.  That  Committee  found  that  It  was 
necessary  to  exempt  these  small  prodiicer.s 
to  avoid  the  lessening  of  competition  which 
would  be  caused  by  sellouts  of  Independents 
to  the  majors,  and  as  necessary  to  retire 
exisi  ing  debt  obligations. 

Hoic  depletion  uorkx 

Ihe  percentage  depletion  option  no'v  per- 
mits 22  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from 
oil  and  gas  extraction  to  go  entirely  free  oi 
Federal  income  taxes,  up  to  one-half  of  the 
pioducer's  before  tax  profits.  For  a  success- 
ful well,  percentage  depletion  can  provide  n 
total  tp.x  dedtjction  much  larger  than  the 
alieruatlv^f  depreciating  the  investment  in 
tlie  well,  as  would  be  done  by  investors  i". 
other  businesses. 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  defended 
in  the  past  as  a  necessary  Incentive  to  ex- 
ploration and  drilling.  For  this  purpose,  ir 
has  always  been  a  very  expensive  form  oi 
subsidy,  It  Is  less  effective  per  dollar  than 
a  subsidy  or  tax  credit  applied  directly  to 
-.lie  desired  activities. 

The  new  high  prices  of  oil  render  per- 
centage depletion  much  more  expensive  than 
before  and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  any 
Justification  for  it,  because  today's  oil  price.'; 
provide  ample  Incentive  for  oil  development 
without  any  subsidy.  Development  actUlty 
now  Is  consirniued  not  by  any  lack  of  Ince'i- 
tive  buy  by  the  physical  capacity  of  tlic 
indu.^try  and  its  equipment  suppliers.  The 
recent  increase  in  oU  prices,  indeetl,  present.s 
Dn  opportunity  to  abolish  this  aspect  of 
undue  favoritism  In  the  tax  system  without 
reducing  the  Incomes,  of  oil  investors  from 
last  year's  levels.  On  the  contrary,  oil  In- 
comes will  go  tip  anyway.  Depletion  should 
be  abolished  now  before  it  again  becomes 
embedded  In  the  new  income  le\els.  ilie 
asset  value.=;.  and  the  cost  structure  oi  the 
oil  Ijidustry. 

Windfall  profits 

Recent  price  Increases  have  created  trc- 
mendovts  windfall  profits  for  oil  companies:. 
The  size  of  the  windfalls  Is  so  large  the 
numbers  are  hard  to  grasp.  Tlie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  esti- 
mates that  1974  profits  on  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction alone  will  be  S9  billion  after  taxc?. 
Tliese  profits  follow  1973  profits  which  vere 
at  the  then  record  le\el  of  Si4  billion  after 
ta.xes.  Yet  because  of  the  .sy.stem  of  tax  pref- 
erences which  this  Industry  enjoys,  the 
major  oil  companies  paid  only  about  6 
of  their  inconip  in  federal  taxes  in  1072.  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  figures  ure 
available. 

Prpeal  trill  vot  rahc  ffo"  pricr^i  to  rPi!;;r./(C>,< 

The  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance  will 
not  cause  an  increase  In  the  cost  of  ga&ollue 
to  the  American  consumer.  Depletion  aUow- 
ances  provide  additional  profits  to  producers. 
But  present  prices  are  not  determined  by  tax 
subsidies.  Tliey  are  determined  by  the  price 
of  Arab  oil  which  Is  unaffected  by  the  repeal 
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rices  are 
domestic 
has  been 
tlon  costs, 
tloa  law, 
h  1,  1975 
voted  to 
price  con- 
controlled 
kbout  68% 


Of  depletion.  Average  domestic 
now  about  $6.50/barrel.  In  19 
prices  were  at  $3.50/barrel.  The 
no  comparable  increase  in  prod 
Moreover,  the  mandatory  all 
which  does  not  expire  until  Mai 
and  which  the  Senate  has  alrea< 
extend  to  July  1,  1975,  provides  fo 
trols  on  so  called  "old  oU."  This 
price  of  95.25  a  barrel  applies  to 
of  domestic  production,  and  the  extension  of 
this  legislation  would  further  gua(  antee  that 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion  d|  es  not  re- 
sult in  Increased  costs  to  consume  s. 

TERMINATION    OP    THE    DEDUCT)    IN   FOII 
INTANGIBLB    DRnXINO    CO!    :S 

Revenue  Oaln:  8800  million. 

Under  present  law  an  oil  com  lany  Is  al- 
lowed to  deduct  In  the  first  year  all  the  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  Incurred  i  develop- 
ing a  new  oU  veil.  If  any  oth<  •  company 
bought  a  new  machine  with  an  ex  ected  use- 
ful life  of  10  years,  for  e.xample,  tl  s  company 
would  be  required  to  amortize  It  cost,  and 
each  year  could  deduct  one-te^Lb  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  asset.  An  oil  co: 
however,  deduct  Ui  the  first  year 
all  the  goods  or  services  wlthAit  lasting 
value  which  It  uses  In  the  expl(Vatlon  and 
development  of  a  new  well.  Thi  se  Include 
such  Items  as  labor,  equipment  r  ntals 
of  building  roads  to  a  drilling  sit 
paring  the  site.  As  a  result,  the  c  I  company 
Is  able  to  show  a  paper  loss  for  tl  !  first  year 
of  successful  operation  even  thou]  li  the  well. 
In  fact,  operates  at  a  profitable 
the  first  year  and  for 
after.  The  Income  tax 
company  enjoys  as  a  result  durln 
first  year  of  operation  amounts 
to  an  immediate.  Interest-free  loa  i  which  no 
other  buslne.<;8  gets.  It  is  estimat*  I  that  this 
one  provision  alone  cost  the  Tre 
$800  million  In  lost  revenues  In  19   I 

Under    this   provision   the    oil 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  wrlte-ol 
tangible    drilling    costs    lu   the 
Rather,  they  will  be  treated  Ilk 


pany  can, 
le  costs  of 


cost 
and  pre- 


t»  during 
many   ylars   there- 
savings    gvhich    the 
the  well's 
In  effect. 


sury  some 


companies 
all  Its  In- 
Irst  year, 
all  other 
businesses  and  required  to  Rmd|tl;?e  these 
costs  for  the  estimated  useful  pfe  of  the 
well. 

i.iMrriNG  roPFir.N  tax  cni^iTs 
Revenue  Gain:  $1.75  billion. 
The  concept  of  a  foreign  tax  fcredit  Is  a 
fair  one  to  avoid  double  taxatlor  of  a  com- 
pany by  both  the  United  States  Qd  foreign 
governments. 

But    the    American    oil    comp  nles    have 
grossly  abused  this  right  to  forelj  i  tax  cred 
its  through  several  devices. 

The  royalty  gimiiiicfc 
The  most  Important  method  Aed  by  the 
oil  companies  is  to  simply  overst  te  the  size 
of  their  so-called  foreign  tax  bll  s.  They  do 
this  by  classifying  royalties  and  o  ler  normal 
busUiess  expenses  as  Income  tax  s.  When  a 
company  pays  a  royalty  or  t)o  us  to  the 
United  States  for  the  right  to  rill  oil  on 
U.S.  land  it  treats  this  as  a  busli;  ss  expenao 
which  It  deducts  from  the  earnln 


on  which 
it  must  pay  U.S.  Income  taxes.  Bdt  since  the 


early  1950's,  the  oil  companies  ha 
a  n\inil)er  of  rulings  from  the 
permitting  them  to  treat  as  an 
payment,  rather  than  a  business 


payment  to  a  foreign  country 

same  type  of  oil  royalties  or  boijL<!es.  Every 

time  au  oil  company  now  pays  $1  m  royalties 

to  an  Arab  sheik,  the  company  ^j^btracts  $1 

from  the  tax  that  It  v/ould  other^ 

pay  to  the  United  States  on  its  f< 

ations. 

By  calling  a  business  expense 
oil  producing  countries,  in  collab<  -atlon  with 
the  oil  companies,  thus  divert  i  oney  from 
the  VS.  Treasury  and  Into  the  al 
nilng  coffers  of  the  companies 

Because  of  the  oil  companies  uA  of  foreign 
tax  credits,  U.S.  corporations  ear  icd  $1,085,- 
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000,000  on  mining  and  oil  operations  abroad 
m  1970,  but  paid  not  one  penny  In  U.S.  taxes 
on  that  Income.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  taxes  tha^  the  oil 
companies  would  pay  to  the  United  States, 
were  It  not  for  the  tax  credit,  could  be  as 
high  as  $1.75  billion.  Yet,  because  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  the  companies  will  In  all 
lllcellhood  pay  not  1  cent  In  taxes.  Foreign 
credits  from  profitable  overseas  operations 
have,  in  fact,  exceeded  U.S.  tax  liabilities 
every  year  since  1962. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  specifi- 
cally prohibits  an  oil  company  from  including 
In  its  foreign  tax  credit  the  royalties,  bonuses, 
or  other  payments  made  to  a  foreign  country 
which  are  not  bona  fide  Income  taxes.  The 
provision  provides  that  In  determining  what 
portion  of  an  oil  company's  payments  to  a 
foreign  country  represents  a  bona  fide  income 
tax  payment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  consider  whether  the  payments  claimed 
as  foreign  tax  payments  are  roughly  similar 
to  the  Income  taxes  paid  by  other  persons  In 
the  country  who  are  not  in  the  oil  business. 
Such  a  comparison  should  prove  a  reliable 
way  to  Judge  whether  the  payments  made  to 
foreign  countries  are  In  fact  bona  fide  taxes. 
It  appears,  for  Instance,  that  domestically 
owned  corporations  In  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  that  are  unrelated  to  the  oil  buslneas 
actually  pay  little  or  no  Income  taxes. 

This  proposal  will  drastically  reduce  the 
size  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  that  oil  com- 
panies can  use  to  avoid  paying  U.S.  taxes  on 
their  overseas  operations.  It  will  not  prohibit 
them,  however,  from  claiming  as  an  income 
tax  credit  any  payments  which  can  be  shown 
to  Uie  satisfaction  of  the  Government  to  be 
bona  fide  income  tax  payments.  But  royalties 
and  other  business  expenses  which  are  not 
true  income  taxes  would  be  deductible  by 
U.S.  oil  companies,  ju»t  as  In  the  case  of 
similar  paj-ments  made  in  this  country. 
Pyramiding   the   tax   credits 

In  addition  to  treating  business  costs  as 
taxes,  some  oil  companies  Inflate  the  size 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  further  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  law  which  allows  companies 
operating  in  several  countries  to  spread  the 
foreign  tax  credit  around  from  country  to 
country  to  get  advantage  of  as  much  of  Ta 
foreign  tax  credit  as  possible. 

For  Instance,  an  oil  company  operating  In 
a  foreign  country  with  low  Uicome  taxes 
might  use  all  the  foreign  tax  credit  available 
to  It  from  that  country,  and  still  be  left  with 
a  U.S.  tax  liability  of  one-half  a  million 
dollars.  But  by  calculating  Its  foreign  tax 
credits  under  the  so-called  overall  limitation 
method,  the  oil  company  can  In  fact  offset 
this  tax  by  using  a  one-half  million  dollar 
excess  foreign  tax  credit  It  earned  from  the 
payment  of  high  foreign  income  taxes  In  an- 
other country.  For  example,  some  of  the  ma- 
jor international  oil  companies  have  large 
tanker  fleets  flying  the  flags  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Panama.  Liberia,  and  Honduras  that 
require  no  corporate  Income  taxes.  Profits 
made  on  these  operations,  can  be  sheltered 
from  U.S.  taxes  through  use  of  some  of  the 
excess  foreign  tax  credits  generated  In  other 
countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Under  this  proposal  an  oil  company  wotild 
be  required  In  most  cases  to  limit  Its  foreign 
tax  credits  in  any  foreign  country  to  the  in- 
come tax  actually  paid  to  that  country.  This 
is  known  as  the  per  country  limitation.  If, 
however,  because  of  losses  on  some  opera- 
tions, the  oil  company  could  reduce  Its  U.S. 
Ta.xes  more  by  \tslng  the  per  country  limita- 
tion than  by  combining  the  credits  earned 
in  different  foreign  countries  under  the  over- 
all limitation,  the  company  would  then  be 
forced  to  use  the  overall  limitation.  This 
could  prevent  the  company  from  using  the 
losses  incurred  in  one  country  to  reduce  it.s 
VS.  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  using  the 
full  amount  of  the  foreign  tas  credits  earned 
in  other  countries. 


Ending  the  carry-over 
Finally,  the  on  companies  line  their  cof- 
fers by  storing  up  their  excess  foreign  tax 
credits  over  a  number  of  years.  Because  they 
have  been  allowed  to  treat  royalties  as  taxes, 
the  oil  companies  have  earned  tax  credits  far 
In  excess  of  what  they  could  possibly  use  lu 
the  year  the  Income  was  earned.  Under  the 
present  law  tnese  excess  credits  are  not,  how- 
ever, lost;  for  the  oil  companies  are  allowed 
to  carryover  their  excess  credits  for  up  to 
5  years.  Even  If  oil  companies  are  forced 
by  this  legislation  to  treat  royalties  as  a  de- 
ductible business  expense  when  filling  out 
their  1974  taxes,  the  companies  could  stUl 
avoid  paying  any  significant  amount  of  taxes 
on  their  foreign  investment  for  a  number  of 
years  because  of  the  excess  tax  credits  they 
still  have  from  past  years.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Ave  largest  companies  have 
stored  up  from  past  years  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion in  foreign  tax  credits.  Consequently,  this 
bill  prohibits  an  oil  company  from  tising  a 
foreign  tax  credit  earned  in  1  year  to  offset, 
U.S.  taxes  Incurred  In  other  years. 

ELIMINATING    THE    ASSET    DEPRECLVTION'    RANGE 
SYSTEM 

Revenue  Gain:  $400  million. 
Current  law 

The  ADR  system  permits  a  corporate  tax- 
payer to  depreciate  capital  assets  within  o 
range  of  up  to  20': »  faster  than  the  useful 
lives  In  1971.  Many  people  believed  that  the 
Treasury  was  exceeding  Its  statutory  author- 
ity In  administratively  changing  the  depre- 
ciation system.  In  part  due  to  public  and 
Congressional  protest,  the  Administration 
submitted  a  modifled  version  of  ADR  to 
Congress  hi  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  On 
November  12,  1971,  the  Senate  came  wlthhi 
two  votes  of  rejecting  ADR  on  au  amendment 
offered  by  S^nator  Bayh. 

ADR  abandons  a  concept  which  had  becii 
H!i  Integral  part  of  the  tax  law^s  for  40  years — 
namely,  that  deductions  for  depreciation  of 
capltsal  a.ssets  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
useful  life  of  the  asset.  Once  we  depart  from 
this  concept  and  allo'.v  tax  depreciation  to 
exceed  economic  depreciation,  the  owners  of 
property  producing  taxable  income  are  lu 
effect  receiving  subsidy  payments  from  the 
Treasxiry.  There  is  no  mathematical  differ- 
ence between  giving  an  individual  or  busi- 
ness a  direct  handout  and  forgiving  him  a 
like  amount  in  taxes  due. 

In  announcing  the  ADR  In  Januai'y  of 
1971,  President  Nixon  stated  that  "a  liberal- 
ization of  depreciation  allowances  is  essei.^- 
tlally  a  change  in  the  timing  of  a  tax  liabil- 
ity." This  statement  Is  mistaken  and  re- 
presents ft  confusion  between  the  conse- 
quences of  a  "liberalization"  In  depreciation 
allowances  for  a  single  asset  or  assets  of  a 
single  year  or  even  a  limited  number  oV 
years  and  the  permanent  "Uberallzatlon" 
established  by  ADR.  Experts  in  this  field 
have  estimated  that  by  1980  tl-.e  ADR  systena 
vill  have  resulted  in  up  to  a  $30  billion 
permanent  revenue  lo-^s  to  the  Trea.sur\-. 
Thus,  ADR  Is  not  simply  a  change  in  tlie 
timing  of  tax  payments  or  reducing  pay- 
ment-s  now  In  return  for  a  tax  liability  In 
the  future.  It  represents  a  repeating  and 
accumulating  loss  In  tax  revenues  year  after 
year,  a  loss  which  will  ultimately  grow  along 
with  the  general  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy  and  In  particular  the  rate  of  growth 
In  equipment  subject  to  the  tax  deprecia- 
tion. 

ADR  wtll  not  stivntlate  inrestmcnt 
The  major  rationale  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  Justify  ADR  Is  that  It  will  stimu- 
late Investment  and  therefore  the  economy 
generally.  Many  experts  in  this  area,  how- 
ever, do  not  agree  that  this  is  the  case.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, who  has  spent  many  years  studying 
the  subject  of  asset  depreciation,  earlier  this 
year  testii.ed  before  the  House  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  that  "there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  'liberalization'  of  depreciation 
allowances  of  this  type  will  have  much  effect 
on  Investment."  He  went  on  to  note  that  "if 
the  objective  were  to  Increase  Investment 
spending,  econc»nlc  analysis  makes  clear  that 
a  far  more  effective  device,  dollar  for  dollar 
of  tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  would  be  some 
form  of  direct  Investment  subsidy  or  tax 
credit."  It  should  be  noted  that  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment was  also  adopted  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  providing  tax  relief  and  invest- 
ment Incentives  for  corporations.  President 
Ford  has  now  asked  the  Congress  to  further 
Increase  the  existing  investment  tax  credit 
from  7  to  10  percent  which  eliminates  the 
argtiment  that  we  must  continue  .^DR  as  an 
investment  stimulus. 

ADR  u-lU  not  improve  VS.  covipetitive 
position 

■  The  other  argument  of  the  ADR  propon- 
ents revolved  around  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  producers.  As  nearly  all  econo- 
mists will  agree,  this  Is  a  spurious  argument. 
There  Is  no  empirical  evidence  that  tliose 
countries  with  the  lowest  taxes  on  capital 
have  higher  rates  of  economic  growth.  In 
fact,  among  the  major  industrial  countries 
the  converse  appears  to  be  true.  If  the  gonls 
were  to  stimulate  capital  formation,  ADR  Is 
a  very  Ineffective  and  costly  stlmvilus.  In  part, 
this  is  reflected  by  the  current  data  which 
show  that  business  has  moved  very  slowly  In 
adopttog  ADR.  If  ADR  has  a  strong  invest- 
ment Incentive,  why  have  firms  not  moved 
more  quickly  to  adopt  the  new  proposals?  Its 
complexity  also  appears  to  be  discriminating 
against  the  smaller  business  firms.  Tlie  cur- 
rent Treasury  data  indicate  that  the  system 
is  being  adopted  by  the  large  conglomerates 
but  not  the  smaller  proprietorships  and 
partnerslilps.  Appaieiitly  the  complex  provi- 
sions can  only  be  Interpreted  by  the  larger 
firms.  The  future  history  of  ADR  is  likely  to 
follow  that  of  accelerated  depreciation  after 
1954 — a  very  gradual  adoption  with  no  no- 
ticeable Investment  stimuli,  but  considerable 
hidden  long-run  revenue  costs. 

Estimated  revenue  loss  due  to  ADR 

1971— WOO  million. 

1972—5900  million. 

1973— $1.2  billion. 

1974 — $1.4  billion. 
Estimated  revenue  gains  if  ADR  is  repealed 

1974— $400  nUUion. 

1975 — $1.0  billion. 

1976— $1.5  bUlion. 

1977— $1.7  billion. 

1978— $2.0  billion. 

STBENGTHENXNC    THE    MINIMUM    T.\X 

Revenue  Oaln:  $860  million. 
Current  low 

The  minimum  tax  was  enacted  by  Congress 
as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  In  an 
effort  to  insure  that  persons  with  substantial 
amounts  of  imtaxed  Income  would  pay  at 
least  a  modest  tax  on  such  Income.  Under 
the  present  minimum  tax,  a  person  Is  taxed 
at  the  flat  rate  of  10 'i  on  the  sum  of  his 
Income  from  certain  tax  preferences,  which 
Include  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  major  pref- 
erences In  the  tax  code:  accelerated  depreci- 
ation on  real  property,  accelerated  on  per- 
sonal property  subject  to  a  net  lease,  amorti- 
zation of  certified  pollution  control  facilities, 
amortization  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  stock 
options,  reserves  for  losses  on  bad  debts  of 
financial  Institutions,  depletion,  capital 
gains  and  amortization  of  on-the-job  traln- 
iiig  and  child  care  facilities. 

Before  the  minimum  tax  is  applied,  how- 
over,  a  taxpayer  gets  two  Important  deduc- 
tlon.9  from  his  preference  Income:  First,  an 
automatic  $30,000  exclusion;  Second,  a  de- 
diictlon  for  the  regular  Income  tax  he  pays. 
These  two  deductions  are  largely  responsible 
ior  the  failure  of  the  minimum  tax  to  fulfill 
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Its  promise,  and  this  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate them. 

Deductions  /or  Other  Taxes  Paid 
The  deduction  of  other  taxes  paid  allows 
substantial  numbers  of  taxpayers  to  avoid 
the  minimum  tax  completely,  even  though 
they  have  large  amounts  of  income  from  tax 
preferences.  In  practice,  the  deduction  Is  an 
"Executive  Suite"  loophole,  since  one  of  its 
principal  effecte  is  to  allow  highly  paid  exec- 
utives to  use  the  large  amount  of  regular 
taxes  they  pay  on  their  salaries  as  an  offset 
against  Income  they  receive  from  tax  pref- 
erences. The  following  example  Illustrates 
the  point: 

A  B 

Preference  Income. $100,000     $100,000 

Regular  tax  on  salary...     100,000  0 


Base  for  minimum  tax. 
Minimum   tax 


100,000 
10,000 


Individual  A.  who  has  $100,000  in  income 
from  tax  preferences  but  pays  $100,000  In 
regular  taxes  on  his  salary,  owes  no  mini- 
mum tax.  Individual  B,  who  has  $100,000  in 
income  from  the  same  tax  preferences,  but 
who  pays  no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  minimum 
tax  of  $10,000.  The  minimum  tax  should 
operate  equally  on  Individuals  A  and  B,  yet 
the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  lets  A  escape 
the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

The  tZO.OOO  exclusion 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  existing  $30,000  exclusion  to  $10,- 
000.  The  present  level  was  set  far  too  high  by 
the  1969  Act.  It  enables  wealthy  taxpayers 
to  enjoy  their  first  $30,000  1^  tax  loophole 
Income,  completely  free  of  the  minimum  tax. 
This  was  the  provision  vised  by  President 
NLxon  to  reduce  his  minimum  tax  to  zero  in 
1971  and  1972,  and  to  near-zero  in  1970. 

By  reducing  the  level  to  $10,000,  substan- 
tial amounts  of  Income  that  are  currently 
tax-free  will  become  subject  to  the  mmlmtun 
tax.  At  the  same  time,  the  $10,000  level  will 
be  high  enough  to  prevent  any  substantial 
deleterious  impact  on  low  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  with  modest  tax  preference  Income 
such  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  home. 
In  addition,  the  $10,000  level  will  avoid  any 
unnecessary  Inconvenience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  minimum  tax,  since  It  will  not 
require  the  forni-s  to  be  filed  or  the  tax  to 
be  paid  on  modest  amounts  of  tax  preference 
income. 

ELIMINATION  OP  "DISC"  CORPORATIONS 

Revenue  gain:  $815  million. 

Hou>  DISC  provisions  Kork 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  may  elect 
to  be  a  DISC  (A  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation)  if  at  least  95 ?o  of  its  gross 
receipts,  and  at  least  96%  of  Its  assets,  are 
export-related.  DISCs  are  completely  free 
from  normal  Income  taxes.  Shareholders, 
however,  axe  taxable  on  one-half  of  the 
DISC'S  Income  each  year,  or  the  amount  dis- 
tributed as  dividends,  whichever  Is  greater. 
Thus,  DISCS  in  effect  allow  Indefinite  tax 
deferral   on   one-half   of   export   Income. 

In  practice,  DISCs  are  most  often  paper 
corporations  established  by  other  large  cor- 
porations merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
tax  benefits  for  exports.  A  DISC  need  not  sat- 
isfy normal  reqvilrements  of  corporate  cap- 
italization, but  need  have  only  $2500  In  as- 
sets. In  1972,  22 '.o  of  the  income  received 
by  all  DISCS  was  earned  by  eight  DISCs  with 
groGs  receipts  over  $100  million,  and  over 
80%  of  the  2,249  DISCs  were  owned  by  cor- 
porations with  assets  of  over  $100  million. 
These  large  corporations  can  channel  their 
exports,  on  either  a  sale  or  commission  basis, 
through  DISCS  they  have  created,  and  thus 
receive  8i.bstantlal  tax  benefits. 

Revenue  gain  from  termination  of  DISC 
benefits 

Tern-;lnatin<;  DISC  benefits  under  our 
amendment  woi'ld  gain  an  estimateci   $815 


million  in  1974.  $740  million  of  this  amount 
comes  from  revenue  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  loet  In  1974  under  the  DISC  pro- 
visions. And  $75  million  comes  from  the  esti- 
mated tax  revenue  which  would  be  payable  In 
1974  on  DISC  Income  deferred  In  prior  years. 

DISC  provisions  have  no  demonstrable  effevt 
on  increasing  our  export  trade 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  foreign  tiade  is 
in  any  way  Increased  due  to  the  tax  benefits 
provided  under  DISC.  In  fact,  the  GAO  has 
reported  that  DISC  "is  not  considered  to  have 
had  much  Infiuence  toward  increasing  U.S. 
exports  to  date.  Neither  has  It  resulted  In  ex- 
porters lowering  their  prices  to  meet  compe- 
tition." And  a  recent  Treasury  Department 
report  prepared  pvirsuant  to  the  DISC  stat- 
ute gives  no  convincing  evidence  that  the  tax 
subsidy  under  DISC  Is  having  an  effect  on  o-.ir 
exports  or  balance  of  trade.  Although  the 
Treasury  analysis,  which  covers  data  from 
calendar  year  1972,  shows  that  selected  firms 
utilizing  DISCS  Increased  their  exports  14.1  n  , 
slightly  more  than  the  total  U.S.  export 
growth  by  12.4%  in  that  year,  the  Treasury 
makes  no  claim  that  these  figures  are  statis- 
tically significant  and  admits  that  their  con- 
clusion is  "highly  tentative."  The  Treasury 
Report  did  show,  however,  that  the  15';, 
profit  rate  for  exporters  using  DISCs  has  been 
about  twice  the  8%  rate  of  return  for  those 
industries  in  which  DISCs  predonxinate,  and 
that  the  revenue  loss  has  been  much  hlghv 
than  Congress  expected  when  it  enacted  DISC 
in  1971.  "I  he  revenue  loss  was  an  estimated 
$250  million  in  1972  and  $500  million  in  1973. 
instead  of  the  originally  predicted  $100  mil- 
lion In  1972  and  $170  million  In  1973. 

This  amendment  would  make  DISC  bene- 
fits unavailable  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1973.  Since  DISCs  are 
largely  an  accounting  device,  utilized  by  cor- 
porations at  the  end  ol  their  taxable  year."^ 
when  export  receipts,  assets,  and  Income  are 
accounted  for,  termUiating  the  DISC  provl- 
Elcns  as  of  this  tax  year  would  work  no  un- 
fiilrncss.  Taxes  on  Income  previously  deferred 
would  be  payable  In  equal  assessments  over 
ten  years. 

The  total  revenue  gain  from  ihes?"  propoeais 
!<=  1«.025  billio:!. 

S.  4142 
A  bill  to  broaden  the  Income  tax  base,  pro- 
vide equity  among  taxpayers,  and  to  othc."-- 
wise  reform  the  income  tax  provisions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Inflation  Control  Act  of  1974". 
Sec.   1.  REPEAL  OF  Percentage  Depletion 
FOR  Oil  and  Gas  Production — 

(a)  Repeal  or  Oil  and  Gas  Depletion. 

(1)  Section  613(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Interna: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (26  U.S.C. 
613(b)(1)(A)),  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "oil  and  gas  wells"  and  by  Insertln;: 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "certain  gas  well-; 
as  defined  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section." 

(2)  Section  613(b)(7)  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by 

(A)  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereof; 

(B)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof  by  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sv.br 
paragraph  after  such  subparagraph  (B)  : 
"(C)  oil  and  gas  wells." 

(b)  Certain  Gas  Wells. — Section  613  of 
the  Intern-'  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
693)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Special  Rttle  for  Certain  Gas  Wells. 

"(1)  The  gas  wells  referred  to  in  section 
613(b)  (1)  (A)  are — 

(A)  wells  producmg  regxUated  natural  gas, 
lo  the  extent  of  such  production,  and 

^B)  v.-ells  producing  natural  gas  sold  un- 
der a  fixed  contract  to  the  extent  of  such 
production. 
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"(2)  (A)  Tlie  term  'natural  gas 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic 
sold  by  the  prodxtcer  under  a 
eftect  on  April  10,  1974,  and  all 
after  before  such  sale,  under  wblih 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjuste 
to  any  ext«nt  the  increase  in  liab 
seller  for  tax  under  this  section 
the  repeal  of  percentage  deplet 
creases  subsequent  to  April  10, 
presumed  to  take  increases  in 
into   account   unless   the   taxpa^; 
strates  the  contrary  by  clear 
evidence. 

"(B)    The  term  'natural  gas 
product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
gas  well  If  a  deduction  for 
lowable  under  section  611  with 
such  product. 

"(C)  The  term  'domestic'  refo 
leum  from  an  oil  or  gas  well 
United  States  or  in  a  possession 
States. 

"(D)  The  term  'crude  oil'  inc 
tural  gas  liquid  recovered  from 
lease  separators  or  fleld  facilities. 

"(E)    The    term    'regulated 
means  domestic  natural  gna 
sold   by   the   producer,   prior  to 
1976,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
eral  Power  Commission,  the  prlci 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  increase  in  liability  of  the 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
tion.  Price  Increases  subsequent 
1974  shall  be  presumed  to  take 
tax  liability  into  accoimt  unless  t 
demonstrates  the  contrary  by  c 
vlncing  evidence. 

"(c)   3,000  Barrel-a-D.\y  E.\ej 

"(1)  In  General. — If  the 
the  application  of  this  subsection 
able  year,  then  with  respect  to  so 
average  dally  production  of  don 
as  does  not  exceed  3,000  barrels, 
age  referred  to  In  section  613(a) 
percent  Ui  the  case  of  gross  IncoJ 
property  before  January  1.  1979. 

"(2)  Average  daily  PRODccno 
poses  of  paragraph  ( 1 1 ,  the  taxp 
age  daily  production  of  domest 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
gate  production  of  domestic  crud 
the  taxable  year  by  the  number 
such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Barrlls  wrrniN  exemptio 

TERMINED   ON   A   PROPORTIONATE   B* 

taxpayer's  average  dally 
mestlc   crude  oil  exceeds   3,000 
barrels  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  a 
be  determbied  by  taking  from 
tlon  of  each  property  a  niunbei 
which  bears  the  same  proportion 
production  of  the  taxpaver  for  sue 
such  property  as  3.000  barrels 
aggregate  number  of  barrels 
average  dally  production  of 
oil  of  the  taxpayer  for  svich  year. 
"(4)    Business   vnder   commoi 

MEMBERS  or  THE  SAME  FAMILY. — ♦ 

"(A)   Component  members  or 

CROUP    TREATED    AS    ONE    TAXPAYER. 

poses  of  this  subsection,  persot 
members  of  the  same  controlle< 
corporutionii  s-hall  be  treated  a: 
payer. 

"(B)    Aggregation    of    businej 

UNDER    COMMON    CONTROL. If    50 

more  of  the  beneficial   iiiteresi 
more  corporations,  partnerships, 
tates.  or  other  entitles  is  owned  l 
or  related  persons  (taking  into 
persons  who  own  at  least  5 
beneficial  interest) ,  the  3.000  barj^l 
exemption  provided  by  this  s 
be  allocated  among  all  such 
portion  to  the  re<;pective 
mestlc  crude  oil  during  the  perit 
tlou  by  such  entitles. 

"(C)   Allocation  among  niEM 
same  FAMILY. — In  the  case  of 
lire  members  of  the  same  famllv 
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barrel  per-day  exemption  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  allocated  among  such  in- 
dividuals in  proportion  to  the  respective  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  during  the  pe- 
riod in  question  by  such  individuals. 

"(D)  Definition  and  special  rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  "controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a),  except  that  section  1563(b) 
(2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that  'more 
than  60  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in 
section  1563(a), 

"(11)  a  person  is  a  related  person  to  an- 
other person  if  such  persons  avc  members  of 
the  same  controlled  group  of  corporations 
or  if  the  relationship  between  such  persons 
would  result  in  a  disallowance  of  losses  under 
section  267  or  707(b),  except  that  for  this 
purpose  the  family  of  an  individual  includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children,  and 

"(ill)  the  family  of  an  individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children. 

(d)  Effecllve  Dates.  The  amendment  made 
by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  oil  and  gas  pioditced  on 
or  after  January  1,  1974. 

Sec.  2  Deduction  of  Intangible  Drili.inc 
Costs  and  Other  Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment Expenditures. 

(a)  Part  I  of  subchapter  I  of  chapt«r  1  (re- 
lating to  deductions  with  respect  to  natural 
resources)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  618.  IlKploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures. 

"(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in 
computing  taxable  income  expenditures  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for  the 
exploration  or  development  of  any  mineral 
property  (incldlng  an  oil  or  gas  well).  This 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
nmoiuits  which,  but  for  this  section,  would 
not  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
expenditures  for  the  acquisition  or  improve- 
ment of  property  of  a  character  which 
is  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
provided  in  section  167  but  allov.ances  for 
depreciation  shall  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  as  expenditures  paid 
or  incurred. 

••(b)  Eleciion  of  Taxpayer. — Any  election 
luider  tills  section  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe.  The  election  may  be 
made  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  prescribed  for  making  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year.  The  election 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  all  expendi- 
tures described  in  subsection  (a)  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  or  for  only  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  the  taxpayer  may  designate. 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Deduc- 
tion.— The  aggregate  of  the  deductlon.-s  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  taxpayer's  aggregate 
taxable  income  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 613(a))  from  all  mineral  properties  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States,  computed 
without  regard  to  the  deductions  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  and  as  if  all  the  proper- 
ties (whether  or  not  hi  production)  were  a 
single  property.  Any  amount  disallowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  upon  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  treated  as  an  amount  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowing taxable  year  for  exploration  or  de- 
velopment of  mineral  properties.  In  the  c.ise 
of  a  partnership,  each  partner  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  take  into  account  separately  his 
dibtribulive  share  of  the  partnership's  de- 
ductions under  subsection  (a)  and  his  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  partnership's  tiixable 
income  from  mineral  propei  tics  iucnted  v.itli- 
in  the  United  States.' 


(b)  Section  263(c)  (relating  to  Intangible 
costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Section  618,  and 
not  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  paid  or  incurred  In  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973.  Such 
costs  incurred  in  drilling  a  nonproductive 
well  shall  be  deductible  (to  the  extent  not 
allowed  in  a  prior  taxable  year  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  618)  as  a  loss  under  sec- 
tion 165(a)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  well  is  completed  and  abandoned, 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  abandonment  or 
the  lease  or  property  on  which  the  well  was 
drilled." 

(c)  Section  616  (relating  to  development 
expenditures  in  the  case  of  a  mine)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  expenditures  paid  or  incui'red  in  any 
lnxa):Jc  year  beginnUig  after  December  31. 
1973.* 

fd)  Section  617  (relating  to  deduction  of 
mine  exploration  expenditures)  is  amended 
by  addifig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Tehminaiiov. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expenditure  paid  or  Incurred  in 
nnv  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1973." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
f-hail  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1973.  -' 

S«'C.  3.  liimitations  on  Foreign  Tax  Credit. 

(a)  Definitions  of  Creditable  Taxes. — 
Section  903  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credit  for  taxes  in  lieu  of 
income,  etc.,  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUov.i; 

'Sec.  903.  Definition  of  Crediiable  Taxes. 

••(a»  In  Genfral. — For  purpo.ses  of  thi*; 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  the 
Tt»nn  'income,  wpr  profits,  and  excess  profits. 
to:<eb^  means  a  tax  paid  in  llpu  of  a  tax  on 
income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  other- 
wise generally  imposed  by  any  foreign  conn- 
trv  or  by  iin>  foreign  possession  of  tlie  United 
States. 

"(b)  Bona  Fide  Foreign  Income  Taxes. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  and  sections 
164(a)  and  275(a),  in  the  case  of  tax  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  witli  re- 
spect to  income  derived  from  the  extraction, 
production,  transportation,  or  refining  of  oil 
or  gas  In  such  country,  the  term  'hicome. 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  tax'  does  not 
include  any  royalty,  bonus,  or  other  payment 
which  does  not  constitute  the  payment  of  a 
bona  fide  Federal  or  National  Income  tax. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. In  determining  whether  a  payment  is 
the  payment  of  s  bona  fide  Federal  or  Na- 
tional Income  tax,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  effective  rate  of  tax,  or  the  amount  of 
tax,  bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to  any 
income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
actualy  collected  by  the  foreign  country  from 
its  citizens,  or  from  business  entities  owned 
by  its  citizens,  which  are  engaged  Ui  activi- 
ties other  than  the  extraction,  production, 
transportation,  or  refining  of  oil  or  gas.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provision  of  this  subsection." 

()>)  Lesser  of  Overall  or  Per  Country 
LiMiT.\TioN. — Section  904(b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  election  of  overall  limitation)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl^.e 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Election  requireo  on  Dr?riED  in  cer- 
tain CASES. — A  taxpayer  v.ho,  for  the  ta.xable 
year,  paid  taxes  for  which  a  credit  is  allow- 
able under  this  subpart  on  income  from  the 
extractinii.  j>roduction,  transportatloii,  or  re- 
lining  ol  oil  or  gas  in  more  than  one  foreign 
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country  shall  elect  the  limitation  provided 
by  su'jsection  (a)  (2)  for  that  taxable  year 
if  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  payable  un- 
der this  chapter,  taking  Into  account  such 
election,  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  which  would  be  payable  if  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  subsection  (a)(1)  were 
elected.  Such  a  taxpayer  shall  elect  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  for  that 
taxable  year  if  the  total  amount  of  taxes  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  for  such  year,  taking 
into  account  such  election,  ,4s  greater  than 
the  total  amount  of  such  taxes  which  would 
be  payable  if  the  limitation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  were  elected." 

(c)  Termination  of  Carryover  or  Carry- 
back.— Section  904(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  carryback  and  carryover  of  excess  taxes 
paid)  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  at  the  end  of  sul>section  (d) :  "The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
hi  the  case  of  taxes  paid  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try on  Income  from  the  extraction,  produc- 
tion, transportation,  or  refining  of  oil  or 
gas  in  that  country.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Termination  of  special  tax  treatment 
for  dome:>tic  international  sales 
corporations. 

(a)  Termination  of  i::cemption  Provi- 
sions.— Section  991  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  exemption  of 
a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973." 

(b)  Termination  cf  DISCo. — Section  992 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  a  DISC)  Js  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination. — Notwithstanding  any 
o'vher  provision  of  this  part,  no  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1973." 

(c)  Distrlbutlon3  by  DISCs  Terminated. — 
Section  935(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deemed  distribu- 
tions of  DISC  Income)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  DiatrAbutlons  upon  termination. — 
"(A)  A  shareholder  of  a  corporation  which 
was  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  for  the  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1.  1974,  shall 
he  deemed  to  have  received  (at  the  time  spec- 
ified In  subparagraph  (B))  a  distribution 
taxable  as  a  dividend  equal  to  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  DISC  income  of  such  corpora- 
tion accumulated  during  the  immediately 
preceding  consecutive  taxable  years  for  which 
the  corporation  was  a  DISC. 

"(B)  Distributions  described  hi  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  received  in 
equal  histallments  on  the  last  day  or  each 
of  the  10  taxable  years  of  the  corporation 
following  the  taxable  year  ending  before 
January  1,  1974.'' 

Sec.  5.  Termination  of  permitted  class  life 
variance. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  167 (m)  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
class  life  In  general)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Eftective  Date. — The  amendment  made 
by  l.ils  .'•ection  applied  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty placed  In  service  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6  Mhilmum  tax. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  66  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relathig  to  Im- 
position of  minimum  tax  for  tax  prefeernces) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strikl:ig  out  subsection  (c): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serilug  iu  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(,a;  In  General. — In  addition  to  the  oiner 


taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  heie- 
by  imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  income  of  every  person,  a  tax  equal 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence exceeds  the  excludable  amount." 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$30,000'"  in  sub.sectlon 
(b)  (1)  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,- 
000  ";  and 

(4)  by  inseriiug  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  subsection,  the  excludable  amount  shall 
be  $10,000." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — "ITie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shidl  apply  to  taxable 
years  beglnnUig  after  December  31,  1973. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ervin)  (by  request) : 

S.  4145.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Refoi-m.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  upon 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  (Senator 
Ervin>  ,  I  introduce  for  appropiiate  refer- 
ence legislation  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  week  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  teform  as  an 
Independent  instrumentality  in  the  exec- 
utive branch.  I  concur  and  ask  to  be 
included  as  a  cosponsor. 

My  sponsorshijj  of  this  legislation  is 
not  an  endorsement  of  Its  provisions. 
Other  Members  and  I  who  share  the 
President's  interest  and  concern  will 
propose  ba.sic  changes  in  his  proposcl. 
1  do.  however,  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  should  be  before  the 
Congress,  as  submitted   to  it  by  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  now  that  tho 
President  requested  examination  of 
State  and  local  governmental  regulatory 
activities  which  interact  witli  the  Fed- 
eral independent  regulatory  system.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  conduct  23  days  of 
hearings  on  tliis  subject,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, during  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses. That  committee  has  an  exten- 
sive recora  on  the  subject  in  Its  hear- 
ings on  S.  601  In  those  two  Congi-esses, 
and  now  has  before  it  S.  770,  a  revision 
cf  S.  607  based  on  those  hearings,  as 
well  as  S.  704,  the  Hsgulatory  Agencies' 
Independence  Act.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Congressiorial  Reference  Ser'dce,  at 
my  request,  showed  that  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  $150  billion  annual  revenues 
collected  by  electric,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, natural  gas,  and  Insurance  com- 
panies are  subject  to  State,  rather  than 
Federal,  regulation.  Therefore  any  study 
of  regulatory  reform  which  does  not 
deal  with  the  State  commissions  will 
fail  to  come  up  with  answer-  that 
consumers  need  for  evci'yday,  pocket- 
book  expenditures  which  have  been 
escalating. 

I  note  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
'J53,  which  was  patterned  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  deleted  tlie  Presidents 
crucially  important  proposal  for  exami- 
nation of  State  and  local  regula^oiy 
activities. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  4146.  A  bill  to  authoiize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ai-my  to  make  available  to 
the  State  of  Hav.aii  physical  facilities 
not  needed  by  the  Army  at  Fort  De- 


Russy,  Hawaii,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  mental  health  clinic  in  such 
facilities.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mental  Health  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  operated  a  clinic  in  the  Waikiki 
area  of  Honolulu.  This  location  was  Ideal 
for  reaching  the  many  visitors  to  Waikiki 
as  well  as  those  who  reside  in  the  area, 
for,  unforttmately,  the  reaUty  of  Waikiki 
does  not  equal  the  Utopian  dreams  which 
many  have  of  this  area.  One  of  the  un- 
happy truths  of  Waikiki  Is  the  high  cost 
of  living  or  operating  a  business  there. 
These  expenses  forced  the  mental  health 
clinic  to  close  its  doors. 

In  the  heart  of  Waikiki  is  an  Army 
post,  Fort  DeRussy,  which  would  be  an 
ideal  location  for  a  new  mental  heaJth 
clinic.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Army  has  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
certain  oflBce  space  on  this  installation 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the  mental 
health  clinic.  The  only  obstacle  to  the 
clinic  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  re- 
stricts the  use  of  Fort  DeRuisy.  t  am, 
therefore,  introducing  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make 
available  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  ceitain 
physical  facilities  not  needed  by  the 
Army  at  Fort  DeRussy  for  the  purpose- 
of  estabhshing  a  mental  health  clinic. 

This  cUnic  is  a  much  needed  facility 
which  will  greatly  expand  the  services 
by  the  department  of  health  to  the  people 
and  visitors  of  Hawaii.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  act  with  all  due  consider- 
ation to  approve  tliis  measure. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  hiiY^tlf  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  4147.  A  bill  to  ameiid  section  1003  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
memorial  areas  and  appropriate  me- 
morials to  honor  the  memory  of  certain 
deceased  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  remains  were  burled  at  sea,  have 
not  been  identified,  or  were  nonrecover- 
able.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  it  hp.s 
long  been  our  tradition  to  honor  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  In  time  of 
war.  We  now  have  many  cemeterie.'^ 
throughout  the  world  where  many  of 
these  men  and  women  now  lie  in  rest. 
For  those  whose  bodies  were  never  re- 
covered, we  have  required  that  all  na- 
tional cemeteries  have  special  plaques  to 
honor  the  memoi-y  of  these  gallant  n:en 
and  women. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention, 
however,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
who  desen'e  to  be  honored  with  othor 
veterans,  but  who  are  presently  excluded. 
These  are  persons  who  wish  to  continue 
to  serve  the  people  of  our  counti-y  after 
their  death.  I  am  referring  to  those  vet- 
erans who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  bur- 
ial in  a  national  cemetery,  but  who  have 
donated  their  bodies  for  use  in  medical 
lesearch  or  training.  I  believe  that  we 
thould  give  these  men  and  women  tlie 
recognition  they  desen'e.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inti-oducing  at  this  time,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1003  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  memorial  areas 
and  appropriate  memorials  to  honor  the 
memoi-y  of  certain  deceased  members  of 
liie  Aimed  Forces  vho.'-'e  rem;. ins  were 
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birried  at  sea,  have  not  been  idei|tified  or 
■>vere  not  recoverable. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recoinlze  the 
justice  in  such  a  bill,  and  will  lot  with 
favor  upon  it. 


(for 


"    By   Mr.   JACKSON 
and  Mr.  Magntson)  : 

S.  4150.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  ftudy  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  fusibility 
and  desirability  of  designating 
ific  Northwest  Trail  as  a  national  scenic 
trail.  Referred  to  the  Committei  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk,  for  appropi  ate  ref- 
erence, legislation  to  authorize  a  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  an<  desira- 
bility of  designating  the  Pacifii  North- 
west Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

The  proposed  trail  would  exi  md  ap- 
proximately 1,000  miles  from  t  le  Con- 
tinental Divide  in  Glacier  Natioi  il  Park, 
Mont.,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  ;ach  of 
Olympic  National  Park,  Wasl  .  From 
Glacier  to  the  North  Cascac  !s,  this 
trail  would  encompass  some  of  :ie  most 
spectacular  and  precious  scenei  '  in  the 
world.  Snowy  peaks,  glaciers,  alp  :ie  iriea 
dows  with  clear  springs  and  broo  s.  rm&M 
lakes  and  rushing  rivers  abou  id.  The 
Cascades  themselves  form  a  dist  net  and 
identifiable  change  in  environme  its.  The 
tremendous  precipitation  and  orce  of 
the  storms  which  sweep  off  the  o>  ean  end 
at  the  Cascades.  On  tlie  lee  of  lie  Cas- 
cades spectacular  and  rugge<  desert 
commands  the  attention  of  all  'ho>love 
the  Northwest. 

A  great  proportion  of  this  trai  is  pro- 
tected by  inclusion  in  national  park  or 
national  forest  oreas.  but  some  of  it  is 
not. 

-  Mr.  President,  I  was  privilegec  to  serve 
on  the  Outdoor  Recreation  F  'sources 
Review  Commission  which  r€  ognized 
the  importance  of  hiking  and  wi  Iking  as 
recreational  experiences.  During  ;he  90th 
Congress  the  National  Trails  Sy|  tem  Act 
was  enacted  to  pronde  for  the  iesigna- 
tion,  protection,  development,  a  id  pres- 
eiTation  of  various  trails  th  oughout 
this  Nation.  This  proposed  tra  1  would 
extend  through  many  areas  whi(  1 1  liave 
fought  to  preserve — North  Case  des  Na- 
tional Park,  Olympic  National  P  rk,  Ross 
Lake  National  Recreation  Are£  Pasay- 
ten  Wilderness  Area,  the  Skag  t  River, 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

These  lands  are  dear  to  th(  se  of  us 
who  love  the  Northwest  and  ei  actment 
of  this  legislation  will  help  as  lu-e  that 
the  vistas  which  we  know  will  pe  avail- 
able for  others. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  4151.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Energy  Reserve  Office  in  the 
ergy  Administration,  to  create 
energy  reserve  system  to  mlnlnize 
impact  of  interruptions  or  red«f;tions 
energy  imports,  and  for  other 
Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  or 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 
tioducing  toda>'  new  legislati(fi 
tablish  a  system  of  strategic 
protect    against    interruption! 
imports. 

Today  our  dependence  on  oi 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  O^  srall 
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imports 
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ports are  up  15  percent  over  last  year  and 
cmde  and  product  Imports  account  for 
almost  40  percent  of  domestic  demand. 
And.  of  couise,  we  have  in  the  last  year 
experienced  the  Aiab  oil  embargo — the 
fourth  interruption  of  oil  Imports  for  po- 
litical reasons  in  the  past-quarter 
century. 

The  lessons  of  the  embargo  and  our 
growing  dependence  on  oil  imports  are 
clear,  and  discussion  of  strategic  reserves 
is  no  longer  an  academic  exercise.  The 
disappearance  of  our  reserve  production 
capacity  and  our  ever-increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  have  made  pain- 
fully clear  the  need  for  a  reserve  system. 
We  must  act  now  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can economy  from  tlie  disruptive  impact 
of  another  embargo. 

Tlie  need  for  a  system  of  strategic  re- 
serves is  now  generally  recognized.  A  re- 
port of  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
last  month  concluded: 

The  United  States  should  create  a  petro- 
leuna  security  storp.ge  system  that,  in  combi- 
nation with  other  available  measures,  will 
provide  adequate  lime  to  react  positively  to 
a  su'.j&tantial,  sudden  Interruption  Ui  petro- 
leum imports.  Objectives  concerning,  the  vUti- 
raate  size  and  structure  of  such  a  program 
will  undoubtedly  change  with  time  because 
or  the  constantly  changing  world  political 
and  economic  environment.  However,  It  Is 
clear  that  a  substantial  volume  of  petroleum 
security  storage  Is  needed  within  the  United 
States  and  that  efforts  to  implement  such  a 
program  should  begin  Immediately  because 
of  the  long  construction  lead  times  involved. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  ade- 
quate strategic  reseiTes  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  cooperative  an-angements  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  make  with 
other  consuming  countries.  An  agiee- 
ment  will  likely  be  executed  later  this 
fall  which  will,  in  effect,  commit  the 
United  States  to  greatly  increase  its  re- 
serve storage. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  executive  branch 
has  not  de\'eloped  a  strategic  resei-ves 
program  or  why  there  was  no  mention 
of  strategic  reserves  in  the  Presidents 
addi*ess  to  Congress  last  week. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  we  have  already  lost 
too  much  time  in  launching  a  strategic 


the  system  of  strategic  reserves  I  am 
proposing  Is  not  the  onlj'  element  In  a 
comprehensive  progi-am  to  deal  with  In- 
terruption of  oil  Imports.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  also  move  forward  with 
a  program  of  contingency  planning  and 
standby  conservation  authority  to  deal 
effectively  with  future  embargoes  or  dis- 
ruption of  needed  imiiorts  for  any  reason. 


ByMr.  MONTOYA: 

S.J.  Res.  254.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
make  a  grant  for  thexonstioiction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  International  Space  Hall 
of  Fame.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  make  a 
grant  for  the  constiniction  of  facilities  for 
the  International  Space  Hall^of  Fame  in 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

Americ?n  scientists  and  astronauts 
have  made  a  unique  achievement  in  the 
history  of  space  science.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  the  complex  research  pro- 
grams and  difficult  missions  which  have 
helped  to  insure  the  U.S.  leadership  in 
aeronautics  and  space  exploration.  These 
scientists,  who  made  sure  we  got  there, 
and  the  astronauts,  who  went  there,  were 
men  who  dared  to  raise  their  heads  aljove 
the  moimtaintops.  They  had  unconceiv- 
able dreams,  high  hopes,  and  even 
greater  courage.  They  used  their  knowl- 
edge gained  through  long  years  of  re- 
search to  turn  their  ideas  into  action  and 
their  dreams  mto  reality.  Men  such  as 
these  are  the  true  wealth  of  our  coun- 
trj-.  not  tlie  gold  resen-es  in  Ft.  Knox. 

Our  country  has  progressed  because  of 
tlie  achievements  of  these  space  pioneers. 
Their  deeds  have  not  merely  improved 
our  past,  but  have  accelerated  us  into  the 
future.  Never  have  we  been  projected  into 
the  future  so  swiftly  and  so  dramatically 
as  when  we  took  our  first  step  into  space. 

The  fature  is  certainly  of  utmost  im- 
portance, yet  our  past  is  just  as  great.  It 
is  tlie  motivation  of  our  tomorrow.  To- 


reserve  progi-am.  The  legislation  I  an* — dfiy's  science  and  art  will  become  our 


introducing  today  is  a  new  attempt  ^:o 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  bill  establishes  a  system  of  stra- 
tegic resen'es  comprised  of: 

First,  industi-y  storage  reserves: 

Long  term:  Importers  shall  maintain 
resen^es  equivalent  to  90  days  of  im- 
ports, and 

Short  term :  Importers  shall  dedicate  a 
specified  percent  of  currently  available 
inventories  as  strategic  reserves  until 
l^ermanent  reserves  ai'e  established. 

Second,  utility  storage  reserves:  Utili- 
ties shall  maintain  a  reserve  sufficient  to 
meet  normal  demand  for  90  days. 

Tiiird,  national  strategic  reserves: 

Strategic  reserves  will  be  created  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  25  percent 
shortfall  of  petroleimi  impoits  for  90 
days.  Such  resei-ves  shall  be  created  by 
dedicating  up  to  30  percent  of  U.S. 
royalty  oil  for  this  purpose,  and 

A  national  coal  stockpile  will  be 
created  consisting  of  Federal  coal  and 
Federal  coal  lands. 

It  should  be  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 


traditions,  and  these  traditions  need  to 
be  preserved.  These  space  pioneers  de- 
sei-ve  to  be  honored.  Tlieir  monument 
should  be  built  as  a  symbol  of  our  pres- 
ent-day life — complex  and  challenging, 
yet  very  exciting. 

During  the  troubled  Vietnam  and  Wa- 
tergate year.*:,  we  certainly  have  had  a 
shortage  of  real  heroes — someone  we 
could  look  up  to  and  admire.  The  astro- 
nauts filled  this  vacuum.  A  hall  of  fame 
will  be  a  place  to  honor  these  men:  but 
more  important,  it  will  be  a  place  which 
will  honor  the  noble  act  which  invoked 
the  fame  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  space  insti- 
tute be  located  at  the  site  where  the  ear- 
liest phases  of  space  travel  experimen- 
tation was  conceived  and  conducted.  Tlie 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Alamo- 
gordo area  specifically,  provide  that  his- 
torical setting. 

Alamogordo  is  located  in  the  Tularosa 
Bpsin.  close  to  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  and  Holloman  AFB  where  pioneer 
work  in  mi.«sile  development  was  con- 
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ducted.  Captured  German  V-2's  were 
fired  here;  the  first  objects  to  escape  the 
pull  of  gravity  were  fired  here;  the  in- 
eitial  guidance  system  was  perfected 
liere;  and  research  in  aero-med,  which 
enabled  man  to  Uve  in  space,  was  accom- 
plished here.  Doctor  Goddard,  the  great 
rocket  pioneer  carried  on  his  research  at 
the  nearby  city  of  Roswell. 

The  city  of  Alamogordo  has  eagerly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  estabUsh- 
ing  an  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame. 
City  ofQcials  have  successfully  presented 
the  space  institute  concept  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  to  various  space- 
related  agencies  and  oi-ganizations.  As 
a  result  of  their  endeavors,  $3.04  million 
has  aheady  been  contributed,  $1.8  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  tlie  remainder 
from  private  donations.  Forty-five  acres 
of  land  for  the  project  have  been  donated 
by  New  Mexico  State  University,  and  $3 
million  worth  of  space  artifacts  and  space 
hardware  has  been  made  available  on  a 
rotating  basis  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  the 
Smithsonian. 

This  project  has  also  received^he  -sup- 
port and  the  endorsement  of  NASA,  local 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Army  installations, 
and  the  Inteniational  Academy  of  Astro- 
nautics—lAA.  The  latter  organization  is 
comprised  of  the  world's  top  space  sci- 
entists. The  Academy,  headed  by  Dr. 
Charles  Draper  of  MIT,  has  agreed  to 
select  the  nominees  for  the  Liternational 
Space  Hall  of  Fame.  lAA  is  al.'o  con- 
sidering Alamogordo  as  the  .site  for  11.-? 
1976  conference,  which  is  expectad  to  at- 
tract 3.000  participants. 

From  its  inception,  the  intf ii^.ational 
aspect  of  this  project  has  been  empha- 
sized. Space  scientists  and  astronauts  and 
cosmonauts  from  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  England.  Fi-ance,  Belgium, 
West  Germany.  Sweden,  Italy,  and  20 
other  countries  will  be  honored  side  by 
side  m  the  Hall  of  Fame.  It  v.ill  take 
an  international  effort  of  cooperation  to 
see  this  project  realized. 

The  space  institute  will  be  a  scientific 
and  educational  project,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  a  center  for  evhibition. 
study  and  research  fci  the  field  of  space 
science.  To  achieve  tfcis  aim.  the  facilities 
of  the  institute  v.ill  consist  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  an  auditorium,  an  amphithea- 
ter, and  a  planetarium. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  will  .serve  as  a  mu- 
seum to  honor  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  man's  advancements  in  space. 
Tlie  .$3  million  worth  of  space  artifacts 
and  space  hardware  on  loan  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  will  also  be 
housed  here.  There  will  be  displays  of 
Moon  rocks,  satellites,  rockets,  space  ap- 
parel, experiments.  Moon  vehicles,  his- 
torical artifacts.  Sun  and  Moon  photos, 
and  .scientific  exhibits  related  to  space. 
Participation  displays  will  consist  of 
demonstrations  of  the  principals  of  phy,?- 
ics  and  other  scientific  disciplines.  Be- 
cause the  space  pioneers  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  getting  to  and  being  In 
.space,  their  busy  schedules  left  them 
little  opportunity  to  keep  diaries  and  de- 
tailed accounts  of  their  space  experi- 
ments and  adventures.  In  order  to  com- 
pensate for  this  gap  in  documentary 
material  pertaining  to  their  firsthand 
experiences,    a    remedial    program    is 


planned  by  the  Hall  of  Fame  to  tape- 
record  the  personal  recollections  of  the 
astronauts,  cosmonauts,  and  space 
scientists. 

The  auditorium  will  be  a  major  multi- 
purpose facility  for  large  groups.  It  will 
sene  the  fimction  of  accommodating 
large  international  scientific  conferences 
as  well  as  New  Mexico  State  University 
student  gatherings  and  drama  produc- 
tions. 

Tile  amphitheater  will  be  used  to  ex- 
plain to  large  groups  the  major  elements 
and  operation  of  our  largest  space  rocket. 
It  will  also  be  used  for  an  outdoor  pag- 
e^int,  simulating  the  thing  of  a  Saturn  'V. 

And  finally,  the  planetarium  will  pro- 
\ide  an  outstanding  means  of  education 
in  celestial  mechanics.  It  will  offer  dem- 
onstrations of  the  real  and  apparent 
motions  of  celestial  bodies  as  seen  from 
Earth  and  as  actually  occuring.  Special 
enrichment  programs  will  provide  a  look 
ut  t!ie  constellations,  the  Moon  and  the 
planets.  Stories  of  tlie  planets  drav.'n 
Irom  ancient  mythology  will  be  con- 
trasted with  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
past  decade.  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity will  have  use  of  the  facility,  and  will 
a.s.sist  in  seminars  and  symposiums  on 
.■^pace-related  sciences.  The  planetarium 
will  be  a  great  aid  to  teachers  and  to  ele- 
mentary, high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents in  learning  about  astronomy  and 
I  he  world  in  which  we  live.  All  of  the 
facilities  of  the  space  institue  will  en- 
hance university  graduate  programs.  The 
Planetarium  lias  the  future  potential  of 
providing  a.stronoray  and  space  naviga- 
tion tiaining  to  the  astronauts,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Apollo  crew  who  trained 
at  the  planetarium  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  planetarium  will  be  a  preat  asset 
to  the  entire  .southwestern  part  of  our 
country.  There  are  five  planetarlmiis  of 
the  highe-st  precision  type  in  the  world 
installed  and  operated  in  the  United 
States.  However,  all  are  located  in  the 
East — in  Boston,  New  York,  Rochester, 
Chicago,  and  Chapel  Hill. 

Once  built,  the  space  institute  will  be 
•elf -sustaining.  It  lias  the  benefit  of  be- 
ing located  near  many  southwestern 
tourist  attractions.  Alamogordo  is  close 
to  the  White  Sands  National  Monument 
which  has  665,000  visitors  annually  and 
Carlsbad  Caverns  with  850,000  visitors 
a  year.  Also  nearby  are  recreation  areas 
which  cater  to  hunters,  campers,  fisher- 
men, and  skiers.  The  Apache  tribal  cere- 
monies also  attract  many  tourists  to  the 
near-by  Mescalero  Reservation.  There 
are  ample  lodging:  facilities,  and  Ala- 
mogordo is  located  near  Interstate  10, 
a  major  East-West  route,  and  Interstate 
25,  a  major  North-South  route. 

The  city  of  Alamogordo  will  need  a 
grant  hi  the  neighborhood  of  $7  million 
in  order  to  complete  the  consti-uction  of 
this  project.  They  need  a  grant  to  match 
the  $3.04  million  contributed  so  far  and 
an  additional  $4  million  for  the  plane- 
tarium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  joint  i-esolution  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  254 
"■Wiiereas   accomplishments   in   space   and 
aeronautical    exploration    have    highlighteci 
man'k  achievements  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury; 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  preserve  cud 
display  the  work  of  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  sigutHcantly  to  these 
achievements  and  to  preserve  and  display 
the  artifacts  and  space  hardware  which  they 
have  used,  in  a  more  educational,  accessible 
and  permanent  manner; 

Whereas  such  a  display  would  unite  bU 
countries  of  the  world  In  a  cooperative  e:- 
fort  to  honor  such  achievements;  and 

Whereas  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  has  been 
a  focal  point  in  space  and  aeronautical  ex- 
ploration and  research  since  Robert  Ooddard 
conducted  his  pioneering  rocket  experiments 
in  the  State:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jie;)- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Americn 
ill  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  xipon  ap- 
plication by  the  International  Space  Hall 
of  Fame,  Incorporated,  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation")  of  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (here- 
luufter  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  ilie  Federal  sliare  of  the  co.st 
of  constrticting  a  museum  and  suitable  facil- 
ities la  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico,  for  the 
presentation  and  display  of  objects  of  his- 
torical or  scientific  significance  In  the  space 
progrnins  of  the  United  Stales  and  other  na- 
tions. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  Federal  .<5hare  Is  70  percent. 

Sec.  2.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  thlR 
joint  resolution  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  construction  to  be  cai-ried  out  un- 
der the  application  will  be  undertaken  in  a 
timely  and  economic  manner  and  v.'lll  not 
be  of  elaborate  or  e:-travugaut  design  or  ma- 
tt-rials; and 

(2)  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  other 
sources  will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
an  amount  not  less  than  $3,040,000  toward 
the  cost  of  such  con.struction. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  spprn- 
priated  to  the  National  /Aeronautics  aiiri 
Space  Administration  not  t:o  exceed  $7,040.- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provLsions  of  this  Joirit 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS   AND   JOIlNT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  tMr.  Humphrey' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3908,  a 
bill  to  revise  and  improve  the  program 
of  supplemental  security  income  estab- 
lished by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

S.    3988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Htm- 
phrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3988.  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  the  preparation 
of  energy  conservation  progiams. 

S.    4032 

At  the  request  of  Mi'.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmike^. 
the  Senator  from  HUnois  (Mr.  Percy). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Aiizona  <Mr. 
Fannin)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen  I ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senaloi 
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from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  I  .  4032,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Congresslon:  1  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Coni  resslonal 
Budget  Office  to  prepare  inflatli  nary  im- 
pact statements  In  connection  vlth  leg- 
islation reported  by  Senate  aid  House 
committees. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOI 
A  RESOLUTION 


SENATB     RESOLTTTION     426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hon  rNcs,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  St  venson). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (R!  r.  Hart), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connect  cut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosp  tnsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  426,  expre  sing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  resp<  :t  to  the 
granting  of  certain  oil  and  g  is  leases 
pursuant  to  the  Outer  Contineiital  Shelf 
Lands  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS    OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUT  :ON 

SENATE    CONCVRP.ENT    RESOLUTIO    !    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  t  je  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bro:k),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ]  [arry  F. 
Eyrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  irkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senat  jr  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  t  le  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClui  e)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  117,  relating  to  :  iflation- 
ary  Impact  of  Federal  expenditi  res. 


AMElS'DMENTS    SUBMITTE3 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRI 
1975— H.R.  16900 

AaiENDMEKTS    NOS.    1&77    AND 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and 
the  table.)      ^ 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President, 
fiscal  restraint  at  this  time  is 
and  I  have  supported  the 
efforts  to  date  to  cut  back 
expenditures.  However,  there  ar 
aspects  of  the  supplemental 
tions  bill  wWch  I  believe  could 
f  ailed  penny  wise  and  pound  foo 
I  believe  tliat  those  aspects 
addressed. 

First,  there  Is  still  no  fundin 
new  disaster  recovery  program 
of  the  Public  Works  and 
velopment  Act  of  1965 — which 
law  last  May.  The  Commerce 
ment  and  tlie  Department  of 
p.nd  Urban  Development  still 
decided  how  to  administer  It. 
that  administration  spokesmen 
iormed   the   Appropriations 
that  this  problem  will  be  add 
tl.e  fiscal  1976  budget. 

I  previously  testified  in 
funding  for  this  program  anc 
.such  an  amendment  to  an 
propriations  bill,  which  I  wi 
obtaining  assurances  that  the 
would  be  pursued  by  the 
have  sought  Immediate  funding 
program  because  the  need  is  m 
a  slight  distance  from  my  homi 
Cincinnati,   the   city   of   Xenia 
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struggling  with  a  tax  base  20  to  25  per- 
cent destroyed  and  major  unmet  recov- 
ery needs  as  a  result  of  last  April's 
tornado.  The  new  disaster  recovery  pro- 
gram could  be  of  major  assistance,  par- 
ticularly because  It  could  provide  fund- 
ing to  reduce  Xenia's  local  share  of 
all  Federal-State  matching  fimd  pro- 
grams from  as  much  as  50  to  10  percent. 
Even  though  Xenia's  estimated  focal 
share  requirements  are  in  the  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  provisions  were  passed 
specifically  in  resp>onse  to  tlie  tornadoes, 
in  the  6  months  since  the  tornado  the 
administration  has  not  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  funds  or  figured  out  which 
agency  will  run  the  program. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  no  additional 
funding  for  the  section  312,  3-percent 
housing  rehabilitation  loan  program. 
This  program  is  extremely  Important  to 
view  of  the  administration's  well- 
founded  emphasis  on  preserving  existing 
housing,  the  crucial  role  it  can  play  in 
the  preservation  of  our  cities  and  at  this 
time,  the  necessity  to  stimulate  housing- 
related  Industries.  In  recognition  of  such 
facts,  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluded $70  million  in  the  HUD  appro- 
priations bill  for  this  program.  That 
funding  provision  was  deleted  later, 
based  solely  upon  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  understanding  that 
carrjover  and  loan  repayment  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year  "will  make  possible  a 
program  level  of  up  to  nearly  $70  mUllon 
without  any  additional  appropriation," 
In  the  words  of  the  committee  report. 

I  was  concerned  at  the  time  that  bill 
was  considered  that  this  was  an  over- 
estimate of  available  funds  and  I  ex- 
pressed that  concern  on  the  floor.  It  now 
appears  that  my  worst  fears  were  cor- 
rect. Rather  than  $70  million,  it  appears 
that  the  maximum  program  level  for  fis- 
cal 1975  is  closer  to  about  $45  million. 
Almost  half  of  this  figure,  $20  million,  Is 
not  even  new  fiscal  1975  money.  It  Is 
money  which  was  allocated  to  the  field  « 
in  fiscal  1974,  but  not  spent  by  last 
June  30. 

Upon  learning  of  these  facts  infor- 
mally, the  ranking  member  of  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Mathus,  Senator  Cranston,  and  I 
wrote  Secretary  Lynn  for  a  verification 
and  details.  As  far  as  we  know,  our  facts 
are  correct.  Yet  this  legislation  does  not 
contain  even  the  funds  necessary  to  re- 
turn the  fiscal  1975  program  level  to  the 
level  the  committee  expected  when  it 
made  its  Initial  decisions  on  progi-am  ap- 
propriations. The  present  funding  level 
virtually  undermines  Congress'  recent 
decision  to  continue  this  program  de- 
spite the  administration's  suggestion 
that  it  be  terminated. 

Third,  tho  slashing  of  the  communltv 
development  transltioncl  fund  to  $10 
million  is  simply  not  re.'iponsible  legis- 
lating. It  will  lead  to  temporary  discon- 
tinuation of  various  ongoing  community 
development  programs,  with  the  pre- 
dictable result  of  program  delays  and 
higher  costs  for  accomplishing  the  same 
goals  d%-er  a  long  period.  The  500-per- 
cent slash  will  be  particularly  harsh  on 
some  of  our  large,  problem-plagued  cities 
mctt  in  need  of  viable  community  devel- 
opment prcgrarns  as  -uell  as  the  small 


towns  not  receiving  automatic  program 
funding. 

From  my  work  on  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  community  development,  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  "hold-harm- 
less" and  formula  provisions  provide 
totally  insufficient  fiscal  1975  funding 
for  many  cities  and  towns.  In  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact,  the  Senate  community 
development  bill  included  far  greater 
transition  funding  than  the  law.  I  rec- 
ognize that  some  cutbacks  were  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  fiscal  restraint, 
but  this  further  cutback  of  even  the 
meager  amoimt  finally  authorized  leaves 
a  level  of  transition  funding  that  Is  al- 
most ludicrous.  I  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration that  the  $50  million  appropria- 
tion in  the  House  bill  should  be  restored. 

While  that  matter  will  be  in  confer- 
ence, the  other  two  will  not  unless  the 
Senate  accepts  amendments.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  submitting  amendments  for 
an  additional  $25  million  for*  section 
312  and  $15  million  to  commence  the  dis- 
aster recovery  program. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  of  my  financial  holdings,  along 
with  a  summary  of  my  1973  Federal  in- 
come tax  return. 

The  financial  staten»ent  shows  that 
my  v,ifc,  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of 
$297,000  as  of  May  6  of  this  year,  when 
the  evaluation  of  my  holdings  was  made. 
Because  of  the  decline  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, there  has  been  some  reduction  in 
the  figure  since  then.  The  statement  lists 
details  of  our  holdings,  including  bank 
accounts,  cash  value  of  life  insurance, 
real  and  personal  property  we  own,  and 
stocks  and  bonds. 

The  summary  of  our  income  tax  re- 
turn shows  that  my  wife  and  I  had  a 
gross  income  last  year  of  slightly  more 
than  $52,000.  Of  that  total,  $42,500  came 
from  my  salary  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  My 
taxable  income  for  the  year  was  $39,000. 

I  paid  $lx,662  in  Federal  Income  taxes 
for  the  year,  and  more  than  $3,200  in 
Vermont  State  income  taxes. 

Details  of  my  financial  statement  have 
been  made  available  to  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  and  other  news  services  in 
Vennont. 

This  information  is  being  made  part 
of  the  public  record  because  I  continue 
to  be  convinced  that  our  Government, 
and  those  who  serve  in  government,  must 
be  as  open  and  a.>  candid  as  possible  with 
the  public. 

Fox  some  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
over  the  evidence  of  declining  public 
confidence  in  government  and  in  politics. 

Oi!e  of  the  major  reasons  tlie  public 
is  suspicious  of  governmenl,  and  politics, 
particularly  at  the  national  level,  is  that 
so  much  of  our  activity  takes  place  away 
from  the  public  view. 

I  am  convinced  public  trubt  would  in- 
crease if  citizens  were  given  more  facts 
about  their  govermnent.  «nd  about  the 
men  ^d  women  who  play  major  roles  in 
government. 

That  is  v.hy  I  have  sponsored  three 
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bills  designed  to  open  the  activities  ol 
povernment  to  public  examination. 

One  of  the  bills  would  require  the  full 
disclosure  of  all  congressional  lobbying 
activities — including  names,  places, 
dates,  and  amounts  of  money  silent  in 
t*ie  course  of  efforts  to  influence  legis- 
lation. 

Another  bill  would  require  tiiat  virtu- 
i,i:y  all  meetings  of  Federal  agencies  and 
committees  of  Congress  be  open  to  the 
ijtiblic.  Closed  doors  breed  suspicion. 

The  third  measure  would  require  full 
and  public  disclosure  of  the  financial 
condition  of  government  officials  and 
employees  who  earn  more  thanyiS.OOO 
annually.  That,  of  course,  includciMem- 
bers  of  Congress.  | 

^  Bach  of  -these  proposals  v.'ould  increase 
public  confidence  in  government  by  sub- 
.-^tituting  fact  for  fiction.  Full  disclosure 
is  the  best  way  to  satisfy  public  ques- 
tion about  the  activities  of  government 
and  of  the  men  and  women  who  in- 
iluence  government. 

All  Americans,  of  course,  have  vested 
interests.  Those  wlio  hold  office  in  gov- 
ernment are  no  exception. 

The  best  way  to  enable  Americans  to 
judge  whether  tlieir  Government  and 
their  officials  are  acting  properly  is  to 
provide  full  disclosure  of  all  interests  of 
government  and  of  tiiose  who  make  deci- 
sions in  government. 

Thus.  I  invite  all  Vermonters — and  all 
other  Americans — who  are  interested  to 
examine  my  financial  holdings  and  to 
match  those  holdings  with  my  record  as 
an  elected  official. 

Virtually  all  of  the  stocks  ond  bonds 
Iield  by  my  wife  and  me  were  owned  by 
us  before  I  entered  upon  a  career  in  ijoli- 
tics.  Indeed,  given  inflation  and  the  ex- 
nerience  of  the  stock  and  bond  markets, 
there  has  been  little  real  cliango  in  our 
financial  condition  since  I  entered  pub- 
lic life  in  Ve*mont  20  years  ago. 

I  had  hoped  that,  by  this  time.  Con- 
gress v,ould  have  passed  legislation  re- 
Quiring  financial  disclosure  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  in  government. 

The  fact  that  such  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted,  however,  does  not  relieve 
me  of  what  I  feel  to  be  my  responsibility 
to  report  our  financial  holdings  to  Ver- 
monters. 

I  plan  to  make  a  similar  financial  re- 
port on  the  public  record  each  year  from 
now  on  during  the  remainder  of  my 
career  in  public  office. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fi- 
nancial statement  and  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  return  summai-y  referred  to 
above  be  printed  in  tlie  Record.  » 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Si'.TEMENT   OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION    OF   SeN- 

.*TOR  AND  Mrs.  RobERT  T.  Stafkord  as  of 
.Mav    6.    1974 

SAVINGS     .\Cl.OU:.-TS 

Bf'lows  P.ills  Trust  Co $5,000 

B.irlingion  Savin^.s  Bank 5,000 

i  I. e  Howard  Bank ,,   5,000 

Huilaud  Savings  Bank 5,000 

Bi;i  i*ngtou  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  5,  000 


Total 25,000 


fHtCKINC     ACCOCWTS 

Piggs  National  Bank,  First  Vlr- 
gniia  Bank,  and  The  Howard 
Bank,    total $4,996.08 

MPE   insurance 
(Cash  Value) 

Traveleii  Insurance  Co $1,080 

MONY    4,390 

NYUC  --- -  1,237 

NYLIC 1,237 

NSLI None 

T-rrtlC -  3,085 

Connecticut  General 3,125 


»ll'- 


Bellows  Falis  Trust  Co.,  80  shares 

at    $60 

Vencio  Co.,  10  shares  at  $6 

.Standard  Brands,  10  shares  at  *54_ 

EXXOrf,  10  .shares  at     $78'^ 

Iiiternational  Harvester,  20  shares 

at    $26"i-- 

Greyhound    Corp.,    20    shares    at 

$15'4   

Outboard    Marine,    20    shares    at 

»17'i    

Hayes  Albion  Corp.,   11   sliares  at 

«ll'i    

Hayes  Industries,  1  share  at  $11  Vg- 

Cluett  Peaixxly,  20  shares  at  $6 

National   Distillers,   20   shares   at 

$16    

GilleCte  Co.,  20  shares  at  $34'/2 

A.T.  &  T.,  100  shares  at  f48'/8 

Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York, 

100  shares  at  $9=8 

Bankers   Trust   of  New   York,    16 

.shans  at   $48'?4 


Value 

$700.  00 

1 1 .  760.  00 

320.  00 

13,559.00 

2,  384.  00 
3,725.00 

3,  725.  00 

3,725  00 

2.  530.  00 

1.  110.00 

530.  00 

825.  00 

593.  75 

111.  ::5 

4,  800.  00 

60.00 
540.  00 
785.00 

530.  00 

305.  00 

330.  00 

122.38 

11.  12 

120.00 

320. 00 

690.  00 

4,  812.  50 

962.  50 

780.  00 


Total 


60. 686.  50 


BONDS 

Grace     Line $720.75 

Grace     Line 720.75 


Total- - 


—     1,441.30 


ADDITIONAL    PROPERTY 

Pf^i  r.siate — House,  3641  Devon 
Drive,  Falls  Church,  Vir- 
ginia            ^5.  (JOO  00 


Law  Library  and  Office  F  r- 
niture,  27  South  Main  Street, 
Rutland,     Vermont 2,000.00 

Contribution  to  Federal  Retire- 
ment  as   of    (4-30-74) .«-.       33,501.79 

Boat,  two  cars $14,  000.  00 

Personal    Property 20,000.00 


Total 124,  601.  79 

LL^lLITIES 

Eastern  Liberty  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  Wash., 
D.C.,  first  mortgage  on  house 
at  3541  Devon  Dr.,  FaUs 
Church,    Va $13,  O'lI.T'J 


Total 14,164 

RE.\L    ESTATE 

64  Litchfield  Avenue.  Rutland.  Vt..  *50.  000 
27  Howard  Axenue,  Rutland.  Vt 30.000 

Total 80.000 

STOCKS 

Name      ^ 
T;;p  "Howard    Bank,    25   shares   at 
•i>28 

The  Howard  Bank,  420  shares  at 
.*28 

National    d; .-tillers,   "20    shares    at 
$16    

Alanufaotiirers  Hanover  Trust,  364 

'     shares  at  $37 '4 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust,  64 

.shares  at  $37',4 

Manufacturers.  Hanover  Trust,  100 

bhare.s    at  S37'/j 

Manufacturer.s  Hanover  Trust,  100 

shares  at  $37'4 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust,  100 

sh.irei?  at  $37'4 

Monsanto.  40  shares  at  $63'4 

Texaco.  40  shares  at  $27-''i 

NL  Ir.flu.'iries.  40  shares  at  $13'4  .- 
Book  of  the  Month,  50  shares  at 

:H16';     

.A.'iiertcan      Finance    '  System,     50 
.shares  at  $\l~g 

Hfves  Induhtrles,  Inc.,  10  &hare.°  at 


RFCAPirrLATJON 

Total    A.ssets.- ^310,  779.81 

13,871.76 

296,908.05 


Total     Liabilities. 

Net    Assets 


btJAiMARY  or  1973  Joint  Federal  Income  T\x 
Return  or  Robert  T.  anu  Hele.n  K.  .Siaf- 

FOPD 

INCOME 

Salary    $42,  500.  Oi'i 

Dividends tt       3,116.41 

■interest 1,247.09 

Other : 5,344.68 


Total  Income 52,208.18 

AD-IUSTMENT    TO    INCOME 

Allowable  Congressional  Expenses 

Not  Reimbursed ■«.3.  804.  (),■=. 

Total  Ad<ustments  to  Income 3, 804. 05 

Adjusted  Gross  Income 48,404.13 

itemized  deductions 

Medical   $150.00 

Taxes 5,800.01 

Interest 1,385.92 

Contributions   1 430  00 

Mircellaneous   200.00 


Total  deductions. . 
E.':emptlons  Claimed  (2). 


7,965.93 
.-     >il,500. 00 
38, 938.  20 


Taxable  Income 

Federal    Income    Tax    Due    and 

Paid   11.662   19 


THE  STRIP  MINE  BILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
strip  mine  bill  now  in  House-Senate 
conference  is  important  legislation  both 
for  Pennsylvania  and  the  country.  The 
title  IV  reclamation  fund  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  make  a  commitment  to  reclaim 
2.5  million  acres  of  abandoned  mined 
land  in  29  States. 

But  this  reclamation  fund  should  be 
achieved  without  taxing  the  consumer. 
This  can  be  done,  and  my  Pennsylvania 
colleague  Joe  McDade.  has  provided  the 
method  to  do  so.  An  excellent  editorial 
from  the  respected  CleaiHeld  Progress 
comments  on  this.  I  recommend  this 
editorial  to  all  the  conferees,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Cleaifleld  (Pa.)  Process, 
Oct.  8,  19741  t 

Don't  Tax  Coal  Further 

Congres.sman  Joseph  M.  McDade  of  Peini- 
sylvanla's  lOth  (Scrantou)  District  Is  still 
lighting  for  his  amendment  to  the  federal 
strip  mUilng  bill  now  In  a  Senate-Hou.se 
Conference  commit  lee.  We  nope  he  wins. 
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Rep.    McDade    proposed    In 
$200    million    be    earmarked 
revenues  from  oil-sliore  oil 
reclamation     of     abandoned 
throughout  the  nation.  This,  he 
would  avoid  a  tax  on  coal  to 


iigii&t  that 
existing 
to  fund 
trip  mines 
Jointed  out, 
flnance  the 


fi  im 
lei  ies 


R  p 


last  week 


no  1 


lid 


iioressary  reclamation. 

The  Ho\»se  went  along  with 
proposal  and  Included  It  in  the 
The  Senate-passed  version  Inclui 
per  ton  tax  on  coal  mined.  Th 
committee  which  must  Iron  ou 
between  the  two  bills  apparently 
jilong  with  the  Senate-Imposed 

Congressman    McDade    and    i 
j;roup  of  fellow  congressmen 
a  statement  pointing  out  that 
would    mean    an   Increase   In 
since  most  of  electricity  Is 
and  urged  both  Representatives 
to  ask  the  Conference  commltte(|to 
House-passed  version  for  fundi 
doned  mine  reclamation 

McDade's  letter  to  his 
House  and  Senate  said: 

"Electrical  bills  are  about  t< 
your   constituents — imless   the 
ferees  to  the  Strip  Mining  Bll 
our  version  of  Title  IV. 

"In  August  the  House  avoi 
tax  on  coal  to  fund  abandoned  m 
tlon.  The  House  rdopted  an 
earmarked  $200  million  from 
enues  from  off-shore  oil  leases 
needed  mine  rcclamatioxi.  This 
an   energy   dividend.   It   did   no 
small  class  of  consumers. 

"Now  the  conferees  have  revi 
cent  tax  per  ton  tax  cu  coal, 
disastrous  for  consumers.  Recoil: 
the  vast  majority  of  our  clectr. 
generated,   lefs  not   make  utlll 
higher  than  they  already  are. 


coUeagpej  in  both 
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I  si 


C]  «d 


Bill  :i«. 


Titie 


HR. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 

H.R. 
H.J. 
H.J. 
H  J. 
HJ. 


U0I2 Ugislative 

15155 Public  Woiks 

15404 Stats-JusticeComnierce. 

1540) Transportation 

Ifj9Cl Agriculture 

15544 Treasury-Post  Office 

15572 HUDSpace- Science-Vets 

15580 Labor-HEW 

15581 District  ot  Columbia 

16027 Interior 

16243 Defense 

14134 Special  Eneriry 

14013 Second  Supple.tici'.ial  lor 

Year  1974. 

1S900 Suppemental,  1S75 

Res.  941 VA  Urgent  Supplemental 

Res.  106? Continuing  Appropriations 

Re»  1061 VA  Urgent  Supplemental. 

Res.  1131 Continuing  Appropriations 


Note:  The  noiliUry  construction  and  loreijn 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  AI  l^OCATES 
STUDY  OF  IMPROVEM  J^TS  TO 
BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  1  CT 

Pi  Jsident,    I 


colleagues 
body  of 
nefits  Re- 


measu  e 


J<  HN 


IS  spon- 
Dent, 


Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
the  introduction  in  the  othi 
H.R.  17178,  the  Black  Lung  B 
form  Act  of  1974.  This 
sored    by    Representative 
chairman  of  the  General  Sulfcommittee 
on  Labor  of  the  House  Coi^ittee 
Education  and  Labor,  and 
tivc    Carl    Perkins,    chnlrmfn 
full  committee,  and  by  Reptisentati 
l-LOOD,    Carney,   Shipley, 

D.\UE,  and  MOLLOHAN. 
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"We  urge  you  to  talk  to  one  of  the  House 
Conferees  and  ask  them  to  remain  solid  be- 
hind the  House-passed  version  for  the  fund- 
ing of  the  abandoned  mine  reclamation, 
Title  IV." 
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STATUS    REPORT    ON    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILLS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
economic  address  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congre.ss  last  week,  President  Ford 
said : 

Our  constituents  want  leadership.  Our 
constituents  want  action. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
moving  both  forcefully  and  effectively 
in  the  handling  of  appropriations  bills 
for  the  1975  fiscal  year — which  should 
have  significant  effect  in  combating 
inflation. 

We  are  taking  action.  We  are  provid- 
ing leadership. 

We  have  made  a  concentrated — and 
I  believe  encouraging — effort  to  reduce 
administration  budget  requests  for  the 
current  fiscal  year — efforts  which  will 
hopefully  be  of  assistance  in  tuiTiing 
ba-jk  the  rising  tide  of  inflation. 

Twelve  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1975  have  come  before  the  com- 
mittee so  far  this  year  and  10  have  been 
signed  into  public  law. 

Eight  of  these  measures  har'e  been  sub- 
stantially and  significantly  reduced  be- 
low the  budget  estimates  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  while 

STATUS  OF  APPRCPRIATICNS  BILIS  AS  OF  OCT.  15,  1974 


o^ly  t'AO  have  been  increased  above  these 
levels. 

We  have.  Mr.  President,  made  a  net 
reduction  of  $5,673,002,187  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority. 

The  reductions  made  by  Congress  in 
the  President's  budget  requests  so  far 
this  year  are : 

Legislative,  $14,196,735;  ' 

Public  Works,  $21,354,000; 

State-Justice-Commerce,  $162,642,500; 

Transportation,  $256,499,552; 

Treasury-Post  Office,  $57,027,000; 

HUD-Space-Science-Veterans.  $221,- 
001,000; 

District  of  Columbia,  $26,600,000;  and 

Defense,  $4,961,200,000. 

Increases  made  so  far  this  year  were: 

Interior,  $15,157,600;  and 

Special  Energy,  $32,361,000. 

We  aL"?o  acted  upon  three  supplemental 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
reducing  them  by  $1,799,555,679  below 
budget  requests.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reduced  appropriations  a  total  of 
87,472.557,886  in  the  appropriations  bill.'; 
acted  upon  so  far  during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  a  record 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud — and  which 
Ave  can  take  to  om-  constituents  as  proof 
LhDt  the  CoiiBre-ss  is  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge imposed  upon  us  by  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  showing  this  informa- 
tion in  detail  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


ttiii'e 


Sen»t? 


Pub.ic  l:iw 


Bu<:,-?i 
eUitnatss 
to  House 


R9;oMf(1 


isral 


$609, 

4,412, 

5.411, 

3.  538, 

13,432, 

5, 576. 

20,887, 

33,  262, 

406, 

33.  134, 

87.  057, 

2. 203, 

10, 512, 


099, 265 
251.000 
809,600 
938, 552 
803, 100 
846,000 
851.000 
997,000 
000,  OOC 
594,  710 
497. 000 
728, 000 
735, 943 


$603. 

4,475. 

5.310. 

3  307, 
!3  379, 

5,  507, 
?0,816, 
32, 876. 
389, 
$3  153, 
B3,  294 

2. 20'' 

8,  557 


221.280 

410, too 
372. 100 
239, 000 
183,000 
497,  COO 
332, 000 
541,000 
400,  000 
515.310 
370,030 
8:^8. 000 
162,  043 


SC03, 

4. 475, 

5,311. 

3. 182, 

13,  379, 

5,503, 

20, 846, 

33, 156, 

389, 

$3  153 

82. 983. 

2,  269, 

8,811, 


Pai-.'U 


271,280 

410.000 
454, 100 
239, 000 
183, 000 
794,  OOO 
332.000 
541,000 
400, 000 
515.310 
570, 000 
828,000 
662, 043 


B'lH.^el 
p-timales 
to  Senate 


$722, 472, 385 
4,  526, 826, 000 
5, 452, 799, 600 
3, 545, 003, 552 


Con>i 


Reported 


$718, 387, 105 
4,567.203.000 
5, 262, 502,  COO 
3,390,015,000 


Pa^S!';! 


$718,  439. 511 
4.568,203,000 
5, 262, 502,  OOP 
3, 288,  946, 775 


Amount 


$708,275,650 
4.505,472,000 
5,  290. 157, 100 
3, 288, 504, 000 


biulpol 

nstiiiiates 

( f )  or  (-J 


-$14.196.7'.5 

-21,354,000 

-162,642,50li 

-256,499,552 


5  618, 196,000 
21,436,813,000 
33,511,095,000 
406, COO.  f 00 
$3. 154,  004,  710 
87.057,497,000 

2, 203,  728. 000 
11,100,530,077 


5, 563, 508,  OCU 

21.210,718,420 

32,901,142,000 

379. 400.  COO 

$3, 170,  394,  310 

81,565,758,000 

2.209,216,000 

9, 645,  935,  398 


5. 565, 508. 000 

2!.  210,  718.  420 

33,111,142.000 

379,  4C0. 000 

$3, 170.  394,  310 

81.  584,  258.  000 

2.219,716,000 

9,  b45,  935,  398 


5,561.169,000 
21,215,812,000 


-57, 027.  COO 
-221,001,000 


379,  400, COO 

J3.  169,  162,  310 

82,  096,  297, 000 

2, 236, 089, 000 

9,301,474,398 


-26, 600, 000 

-'-$15,157,600 

-4.961,200.000 

■\  32,361.1.00 
-1,799,055,679 


..  ?,  128,  761, 162 

8,  205  822, 162 
750,000,000 

8,359,751,562 
750,000,000 

8,262,641,178 
750,000,000 

8,  648,  242, 678  . 
750, 000, 000 

750,000,000 

750,000,000 

750,000,000  .. 

....   179,500.000 

179,000,000 

179,  QUO,  000 

179,500,000 

179,000,000 

179, 000. 000 

179,000,000 

-500,000 

isiitance  appropriaiioRS  bills  for  fiscal  year  1375  Have  not  been  acted  upon  by  tlie  House  of  Rcpresentatii/es  as  ol  t-iis  date. 


on 

prescnta- 
of    the 
ves 
Mc- 


B    VILL 


The  House  bill  is  the  product  of  a 
lengthy  period  of  hearings  and  study  "by 
the  House  General  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor. My  understanding  is  that  the  sub- 
committee will  consider  the  legislation 
soon  after  the  return  of  Con£;ress  from 
the  impending  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  conceiTiert 
about  the  welfare  of  miners  and  their 
wives,  widows,  and  children.  The  minin'j 
of  coal  Is  a  major  industry  in  our  West 
Virginia,  and  that  industi-y  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  people  and  the 
economy  of  the  State. 

It  is  my  intention  to  study  the  House 
bill,  H.R.  17178,  carefully  during  the  re- 
cess period,  to  determine  whether  to 


.■■ponsor  a  similar  measure  in  the  Senate. 
In  tliis  connection.  I  invite  comment'^ 
and  recommendations  from  all  interested 

parties. 


PRESIDENT  FORD  PROPOSES  IN- 
FLATION.VRY  POLICY  IN  THE 
N.\ME  OF  ANTI-INFLATIO.N— 
NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 
WOULD   QUADRUPLE    PRICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Ford's  call  for  the  dercgiila- 
tion  of  natural  gas  supplies  is  the  moi^t 
inflationary  policy  ever  put  forward  by 
a  Piesldcnt  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
name  of  anti-inflation  he  proposes  a 
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cousiuner  rip-off  which  would  raise  the 
price  of  natural  gas  by  300  percent  this 
year.  It  would  transfer  at  least  $16.5 
billion  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
to  the  oil  and  gas  company  coffers  this 
year.  It  would  further  give  tlie  oil  and 
gas  companies  a  $180  billion  windfall  In 
the  Immediate  Increase  In  value  of  ex- 
isting gas  reserves — already  discovered 
and  paid  for. 

HOME    HEATING    WOULD    COST    MORE    THAN 
$1,000    A    TEAR 

To  put  tlie  size  of  this  bonanza  In 
concrete  terms,  it  would  raise  the  an- 
nual cost  of  heating  and  cooking  with 
gas  for  the  average  residential  home  In 
Madison,  Wis.,  from  the  present  $260  a 
year  to  over  $1,000  a  year.  The  $180 
billion  windfall  to  the  big  gas  and  oil 
companies  in  the  increased  value  of 
their  reserves  is  more  than  enough  to 
make  millionaires  out  of  each  of  the 
almost  180,000  residents  of  the  cities  of 
Racine  and  Kenosha,  Wis. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Conunittee  which  is 
presently  holduig  hearings  and  prepar- 
ing an  end-of-the-year  report  on  infla- 
tion and  the  problems  of  the  economy.  I 
am  especially  Interested  in  this  proposal 
and  alarmed  by  Its  Inflationary  effects. 

If  tlie  President  and  tlie  big  oil  and 
gas  companies  are  successful  in  using 
the  present  emergency  to  turn  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  into  a  multi-billion  dollar 
bonanza,  natural  gas  well-head  prices 
would  go  up  by  at  least  fourfold,  and 
could  go  up  by  8  times  or  more.  Here  are 
the  cold,  hard,  harsh  fact^. 

on.    AND    CAS    COMP.\NIES    WAM    TVi-L 
EQtJIVALENT   PRICES 

What  the  gas  and  oil  companies  want 
and  deregulation  would  provide  is  a 
natural  gas  price  based  on  the  fuel 
equivalent  value  of  oil.  Natiual  gas 
prices  now  average  about  25  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet — mcf.  The  fuel 
equivalent  price  of  old  oil  is  approxi- 
mately $1  per  mcf  and  $2  per  mcf  for  new 
oil.  With  natural  gas  production  of  about 
22  billion  thousand  cubic  feet — mcf — 
a  year,  this  means  tliat  consumers  would 
pay  at  least  $22  billion  a  year  for  gas 
that  costs  only  $5.5  billion — an  immedi- 
ate 1-year  bonanza  to  the  oil  and  pas 
companies  of  $16.5  billion.  Think  what 
this  means.  Oil  prices  are  now  artifi- 
cially high  bccau.se  of  the  Middle  East 
Embargo.  Now  the  domestic  oil  compa- 
nies with  President  Ford's  help,  want  to 
raise  gas  prices  to  the  outrageous  level 
of  oil  prices. 

That  Is  just  the  beginlng.  The  oil  and 
ga.s  industry  claims  it  has  an  11 -year 
supply  of  proven  recoverable  reserves  on 
hand.  Most  experts  believe  the  reserves 
are  much  bigger  and  that  In  fact  there 
is  a  15-  to  17-year  supply  on  hand.  Be- 
cause the  Federal  Power  Commission  is 
little  more  tlian  the  hand  maiden  of  the 
gas  producers,  the  FPC  merely  accepts 
gas  and  oil  company  estimates  and  has 
never  independently  determined  the 
facts. 

Using  tlie  conservative  figure  of  an  11 
year  supply,  and  the  conservation  fig-ire 
of  $1  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  deregula- 
tion means  an  immediate  windfr.U  bo- 
nanza to  liie  gas  companies  of  $181.5 


billion  in  the  value  of  their  existing 
reserves. 

If  the  wellhead  prices  of  natural  gas 
under  deregulation  rises  to  $2  per  mcf, 
the  fuel  value  equivalent  of  new  oil,  gas 
company  wellhead  prices  would  jump 
from  $5.5  billion  to  $44  billion  a  year 
and  the  value  of  existing  reserves  would 
go  up  by  over  $400  billion. 

NATURAL     CAS     IS     A     NATURAL     MONOPOLY 

Once  the  consumer  has  Installed  a 
gas  stove,  furnace,  water  heater,  or  other 
appliance,  he  has  had  it.  He  has  no 
choice.  His  hotise  Is  connected  to  the  lo- 
cal public  utility  which  in  turn  gets  its 
gas  from  the  pipeline  which  comes  from 
the  natural  gas  fields  and  the  well- 
.heads.  It  is  a  natural  monopoly  and  must 
be  regulated  as  a  natural  monopoly.  De- 
regulation is  nothing  more  than  a  license 
to  exploit  the  consumer. 

WHT  SHOULDN'T  OIL  PRICES  DROP  TO  fl-TX 
EQUIVALENT    VALUE    OF    NATURAL    CAS? 

In  fact,  if  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  were 
truly  competitive,  one  would  expect  the 
price  of  oil  to  drop  to  the  fuel  equivalent 
value  of  natural  gas,  or  to  the  lowest' 
competitive  price,  rather  than  the  other 
way  aroiuid  as  the  oil  propaganda  sug- 
gests. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  last  week.  President  Ford  urged 
that  every  new  piece  of  major  legislation 
should  include  an  inflation  impact  state- 
ment similar  to  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  now  required -of  bills.  I 
call  on  the  President  to  provide  us  with 
a  detailed  Inflation  impact  statement 
lor  his  proposal  to  deregulate  natural 
sas. 

But  if  President  Ford  has  his  way  and 
natural  gas  is  deregulated,  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  biggest  inflation- 
ist of  them  all. 

The  following  table  gives  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  proposed  bonanza: 


Bjsis  of  pricing 

1974  average 

well  head  prj^e. 
Fuel  equivalent 

value  of  old  oIL 
Fuel  equivalent 

value  of  new  oil. 


Price  per 

ttiou«and    Produc- 
cul><c  feet   tion 


ValiMOf 
Annual       reserves 
total/wen-  (based  on 
head         11  yt 
revanua     estimate) 


$0.25  22  b  mcf.  $5.5  b....  $60. 5  b. 
1. 00  22  b  mcf .  $22.0  b...  $242.0  b. 
2.  CO    22  b  mcf.  J44.0  b...  $484.0  b. 


WASHINGTON  STAR-NEWS  EN- 
DORSES SENATE  HEALTH  MAN- 
POWER  BILL 

Mr.  BEAIX.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
recently  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
health  manpower  legislation  which  I 
authored  and  was  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
torftTAFT  and  Dominick. 

The  Washington  Star-News  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1974,  editoiially  supported  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  A.s  the  author  of  the 
successful  substitute  I  have  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  Star-Nev.-s  for  their  support  of 
this  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediiorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECO.nc, 
a.-  follows : 

Distributing   Doctors 

The  Senate  chose  Ihe  right  course  just  re- 
(.tiuly,  la  passing  a  bill  to  help  ivMe"-"  the 


doctor  shortage  In  niral  and  Inner-clty  areas. 
Rejecting  a  committee  recommendation  of 
what  amounted  to  a  draft  of  young  physi- 
cians for  that  purpose,  the  senators  approveci 
a  scholarship  Incentive  program,  which  in- 
cludes pressure  on  medical  schools  to  chan- 
nel more  graduates  into  under-served  locali- 
ties. 1 

This  is  far  preferable  to  a  measure  offered 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
and  sponsored  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Under  that  bill,  every  medical  student 
would  have  had  to  agree  to  at  least  two  years" 
practice  in  a  doctor-short  area  after  gradua- 
tion, whether  or  not  he  received  federal  as- 
sistance for  his  education.  This  raised,  to  sar 
the  least,  serious  questions  about  tue  degree 
of  compuLslon  that  government  can  right- 
full-' — and  even  constitutionally — exercise 
over  individuals  to  achieve  social  goals. 

The  substitute  finally  approved  by  the 
Senate  isn't  nearly  so  drastic,  but  still  em- 
ploys a  good  deal  of  muscle.  It  authorize.^ 
gerierous  scholarships  for  students  who  agree 
to  practice  family  medicine  In  needful  places . 
and  a  double-repayment  penalty  If  they  fail 
to  abide  by  the  promise.  Proponents  of  the 
plan  figure  It  will  draw  3,750  volunteers  a 
rear,  and  that  can  do  a  lot  to  relieve  il-e 
maldlstrllKitlon  of  medical  manpower.  Ihr 
compulsion  In  this  scheme  is  upon  the  medi- 
cal colleges — they  must  guarantee  that  20 
percent  of  their  Incoming  students  wUl  p.  i- 
tlclpate  in  the  program.  Hence  they  must 
become  recruiters  for  service  In  areas  that 
now  are  without  doctors,  and  succeed  at  it, 
or  lose  federal  assistance. 

The  colleges,  needless  to  say,  are  not  verv 
happy  about  the  plan,  but  this  seems  to  be 
a  responsibility  they  can  fulfill  with  the  fed- 
eral scholarships  as  a  lure.  The  House,  we 
think,  would  do  well  to  go  along  with  thl<? 
concept.  As  the  Senate  debate  emphasizec;. 
there  is  growing  public  Impatience  with  a. 
system  that  leaves  hundreds  of  conunuuitie- 
without  physicians,  while  too  many  medical 
graduates  go  Into  over-crowded  6peeiallie= 
snd  cluster  in  the  affluent  suburbs. 


GREAT   A3k!EP.ICAN   AWARD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  eacii 
.vear,  Dixie  Busineas  magazine  makes  a 
Great  American  Award  in  recognition  ol 
public  senice  and  leadership. 

This  year's  Great  American  Award 
went  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Woodi-uff,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.  I  know  of  no  more  deseiT- 
ing  person,  and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff on  this  award. 

Mr.  Woodiiiff  has  rendered  dedicated 
service  and  leadership  to  the  city  of 
Atlanta  and  the  State  of  Georgia  for 
many  years,  and  he  has  advanced  medi- 
cine, education,  culture,  and  recreation 
through  unselfish  phiiantliropy. 

Dixie  Business  magazine  sent  me  ar- 
ticles annomicing  the  Great  American 
Award,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recofi'. 
as  follows: 

(From   Dixie   Business  magazine  1 

A    Great    American 

I  By    Sara   Ivey) 

Atlanta,   Ga. — Robert   W.   Woodruff,   who 

made  Coca  Cola  a  hou.?ehold  name  over  the 

world  and  whoee  anonymous  gifts  have  mtnie 

him    a    great    public    benefactor,    has    been 

named  the  20th  "A  Great  American  '  (1974) 

by  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business. 

Hubeit  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  BusUiess  for 
45  yearj,  said  li^iit  'the  name  of  Robert  W. 
Woodruff  would  add  to  the  "Flowers  for  the 
Llvlnfil  honor  group  nanisd  since  1955. 
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Mr.  Woodruff  on  July  11,  19*  was  pre- 
sented the  •Shining  Light"  Awaid  by  W.  L. 
Lee,  president  of  Atlanta  Gas  Lliht  Co.  and 
Elmo  EUls,  WSB  Radio  General  lianager.  Dr. 
E.  Garland  Hendon,  Jr.  told  Iijm  "Thank 
God  vou  came  this  way. . . . 


Piist  Great  Americans  include: 


Dr.  Charles  P.  Ketterhig 

Cecillo  B.  DeMllle..- 

Helen    Keller 

Tom  D.  Spies,  M.D 

Sen.  Lister  HUl - 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby 

R.  Manton  Wilson,  M.D 

John  H.  Glenn,  Jr 

Bernard  M.  Barucb 

Rep.  Carl  Vinson ^— 

American  Fighting  Mtn 

E.  K.  Gaylord 

Donald  Douglas,  Sr 

Eddie  Blckeubacker 

J.  C.  Penney 

Walter  R.  McDonald 

W.  O.  DuVall 

DeWitt  and  Llla  Aclieso.i  Wallaci 
Sen.  Herman  and  Betty  Talnia< 


SHINIiNC   LIGHT 

Robert  W.  WoodruiT,  who  lias 
iug  Light  for  half  a  ceniiiry,  wa 
Atlanta  July  11,  1974  with  the  S 
Award.  . 

Woodruff  wn.s  lUe  •  aaonyiiious  lonor"  v.hn 
provided  $9  million   x^  purcha«( 
land    at   downtown   Five   Points 
what  is  now  Ceutr;il  City  Park 

W.  L.  Lee,  president  of  Atlanll  Gas  Light 
Company,  and  Elmo  Ellis  Genera  Manager  oi 
WSB,  presented  the  Shining  Llg;  t  Award 


Dr.  E.  Garland  Hendon.  Jr.  dli 


the    Atlanta 


>aders   who 


Woodruff  Medical  Center  at  Enf>ry  Univer 

sity    was   one   of 

praised  Woodruff. 

came  this  way  .  .  .  Hendon  decl 

established  an  uncanny  ability  t 

the  mountains  and  see  the  vallej 


•Thauk  Ood  fl  mighty  you 

res.  He  was 

look  across 

beyond. 


Dr.  Philip  Weltner  cited  Woodj  iffs  interest 
in  stimulating  the  growiii  and  q  ality  of  ih? 
downtown  area  by  liis  gjtis  fo  parks,  the 
Atlanta  Memorial  center,  and  ot   er  projects. 

Dixie  Business  named  Woodru  one  of  the 
"South's  50  Foremost  Leaders"  ii    1949. 

Past  honorees  incUicles:  Arch  i  vary,  Ralph 
McGlU,  Ivan  Allen,  Sr.,  Dr.  Rufus  L.  Clement, 
Dr.  j.  Elliott  Scarborough,  Jr.,  S  ary  Glvens 
Bryan;  Margaret  Mitchell,  H.  Oi  Smith,  Dr. 
George  M.  Sparks  and  Dr.  Phlllpl  Weltner. 


1956 

1956 

1957 

1968 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

e 1973 


en  a  Shin- 
honored  in 
ining  Llglu 


a  block  Oi 
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REJECTING     'LIFEBOAT 
WORLD  FOOD  AND  POPl 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mi.  Prelident,  the 
September  i.ssue  of  Psycholog:  Today  in- 
cluded an  article  by  the  noti  d  biologist 
and  human  ecologist  Dr.  Gan  itt  Hardin, 
author  of  a  clas.sic  on  eco  ogy,  '"The 
Tragedy  of  the  Commons."  )r.  Hardin 
argues  in  "Lifeboat  Ethic.s:|The  Case 
Against  Helpinst  the  Poor,"  mat  efforts 
by  the  rich  nations  of  the  wa-ld  to  feed 
the  world's  poor  are  self-defejting,  com- 
pounding the  problems  of  tile  Malthu- 
slan  food  population  equationiby  keeping 
the  poor  alive  to  spawn  more  jeople,  who 
in  turn  make  increasing  demands  on  the 
world  food  supply.  Rather  th£  i  continu- 


ally trying  to  save  the  world'j 


starvation,  he  argues,  we  sho  Id  tend  to 


matters  in  our  own  "lifeboa 
famine,  floods,  and  pestilenc 
worlds  poor  population  unde: 


As  a  congressional  delegi  te  to  the 
World  Food  Conference,  I  fee  a  particu- 
lar responsibility  to  respond  1  )  Dr.  Har- 
din's arguments,  which  I  cc  i.sider  un- 
reasonable, inhumane,  and  ir  moral.  He 
refuses  to  consider  certain  fa<§?.  misrep- 


poor  from 


'  and  let 
keep  the 
control. 


resents  others,  and  in  general  evidences  a 
contemptuous  arrogance  that  rivals  that 
of  Dives  at  his  banquet  while  Lazarus 
starves  at  the  gate.  I  would  prescribe  for 
Dr.  Hardin  the  same  sort  of  medicine 
Dr.  Norman  Borlaug  has  suggested  for 
those  now  involved  in  developing  world 
food  policy.  Dr.  Boilaug  recommends  the 
pol  icymaker.s — 

Quit  eating  for  14  days  before  they  arc 
Bolug  to  make  their  decision  on  policies  on 
pricing  for  food  and  priorities  for  invest- 
ments In  f-grlculture,  and  then  also  during 
the  last  three  days  to  go  without  water. 
Maybe  tliey  would  not  only  learn  something 
to  their  distress  about  the  value  of  food 
from  a  biologic  standpoint,  but  also  some- 
thing to  their  distress  about  th»  behavior 
of  human  beiims  under  shortage  of  food  and 
famli'.e. 

I  suppose  Dr.  Hardin  miiJit  dismiss 
any  appeal  for  \'Oild  food  aid  from  Dr. 
Borlau?',  on  (he  [iiounds  that  as  the 
■fathci'  of  thr  jvecn  revolution"  lie  has  o 
vested  interest  and  is  .seeking  fame  anfl 
fortune.  But  pven  .should  he  impute  .such 
motives  to  Borlaug.  Di-.  Hardin  would 
be  v.-ell  advised  to  heed  the  wainiii':  aboiit 
the  kinds  of  behavior  a  coniinually  empty 
stomftch  can  provoke.  He  may  reject 
humanitarian  and  altruistic  arguments 
for  -.vorld  food  aid.  but  it  is  in  his  own 
self-interes(  to  realize  that  v.e  cannot 
forever  defend  a  citadel  of  affluence 
against  the  v  orld'.s  starving  millions.  Dr. 
Hardin's  proposals  would  surely  drive  us 
into  the  "lifeboat, '' and  we  would  be 
overwhelnitd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Hardin's  article  from  P.sychology  Today 
and  my  letter  to  the  editor  in  response 
be  prim  d  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  :  iiould  note  that  tv.o  elabora- 
tions ha .  e  been  added  in  this  copy  of 
my  letter  which  were  not  in  the  original, 
but  tlio.s  do  liot  ii'.t'.r  t.'ip  substance  of 
my  argument. 

There  being  no  objeoiion.  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Piom  Psychology  Today  (magazine), 

September  1974] 

LitF.BoAT  Ethics— The  C.\sr  Ao^inst 

Helping  the  Poor 

( By  Garrett  Hardhi  i 

Eavjrojimentalists  use  the  metaphor  of  liie 
e.'.rth  as  a  "spaceship"  in  trying  tp  persuade 
coui' tries,  industries  and  people  to  stop  wast- 
ing and  polluting  our  natural  resources. 
Since  we  all  share  life  on  this  planet,  they 
argue,  no  single  person  or  Institution  has 
the  right  to  destroy,  waste,  or  use  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  its  resources. 

But  does  everyone  on  earth  have  ah  equal 
right  to  an  equal  share  of  its  resources?  The 
spaceship  metaphor  can  be  dangerous  when 
used  by  misguided  idealists  to  Justify  policies 
for  sharing  our  resources  through  uncon- 
trolled immigration  and  foreign  aid.  In  their 
enthusiastic  but  unrealistic  generosity,  they 
confuse  the  ethics  of  a  spaceship  with  those 
of  a  lifeboat. 

A  true  spaceship  would  have  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  captain,  since  no  ship  could 
possibly  survive  if  Us  course  were  determined 
by  committee.  Spaceship  Earth  certainly  has 
no  captain;  the  United  Nations  is  merely  a 
toothless  tiger,  with  little  power  to  enforce 
any  policy  tipon  its  bickering  members. 

If  we  dlvldt  the  world  crudely  into  rich  na- 
tions, two  thirds  of  them  are  desperately 
poor,  and  only  one  third  comparatively  rich, 
with  the  United  States  the  wealihiest  of  all. 
Metapiiorkally  each  rich  nailon  can  be  seeti 


as  a  lifeboat  lull  of  comparatively  rich  peo- 
ple. In  the  ocean  outside  each  lifeboat  swim 
the  poor  of  the  world,  who  would  like  to  get 
in,  or  at  least  share  some  of  the  wealth. 
What  should  the  lifeboat  passengers  do? 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  any  lifeboat.  For  example,  a  nation's 
land  has  a  limited  capacity  to  support  a  pop- 
ulation and  as  the  current  energy  crlcis  has 
thown  us,  In  some  ways  we  have  already  ex- 
ocded  the  carrying  capacity  of  cur  land. 

ADRHT  IN  A   MORM,  SKA 

So  hero  we  ."it.  say  50  people  in  our  llfe- 
b">»t.  To  be  fienerous,  let  us  as.sume  it  has 
ro(.;n  for  10  more,  making  a  total  capacity  of 
60.  Suppose  the  60  of  us  in  the  lifeboat  see 
100  oiheia  swimming  in  the  water  outside, 
begging  for  admission  to  our  boat  or  for 
hMudovJls.  We  have  several  options:  we  may 
be  tempted  to  try  to  live  by  the  Christian 
Ideal  of  being  "our  brothers  keeper."  or  by 
the  Mar.\lst  Ideal  of  "to  teach  according  to 
his  needs."  Since  the  needs  of  all  In  the  water 
are  the  same,  and  since  they  can  all  be  seen 
as  "our  brolhers,"'we  could  take  them  all  Into 
our  boat,  making  a  total  of  150  in  a  boat  de- 
signed for  CO.  The  boat  swamps,  e\ei-yone 
drowns.  Complete  Justice,  complete  catas- 
trophe. 

.Since  the  bopt  has  an  tuiused  excess  ca- 
pacity of  10  more  passengers  we  could  admit 
just  10  more  to  it.  But  which  10  do  we  lev 
ii?  How  do  we  choose?  Do  we  pick  the  be^t 
10.  the  needif.si  10  "ttrst  come,  hrst  served"? 
Ai:d  what  do  v,e  say  to  the  90  v.e  exclude? 
If  v.e  do  let  an  extra  10  Into  our  lifeboat,  we 
will  have  lost  ottr  "safety  factor,"  an  engi- 
neering principle  of  critical  importance.  For 
example.  If  we  don't  leave  room  for  excess 
capacity  as  a  safety  factor  In  our  country's 
agriculture,  a  new  plant  disease  or  a  bad 
change  in  the  v.eather  could  have  disastrous 
consequences. 

Suppose  we  decide  to  preserve  our  small 
sploty  factor  iind  admit  no  more  to  the  liie- 
boht.  Our  .siu'vival  Is  then  possible,  although  » 
Vie    shnU    have    to    be    constantly    on   guard 
ai^alnst  boarding  parties. 

While  this  iHst  solution  clearly  offer.s  ths 
only  meiin.s  of  our  survival,  i'  is  morally  nb- 
honent  to  many  people.  Some  say  they  feel 
guilty  about  their  good  luck.  My  reply  is  sim- 
ple: "Get  out  and  yield  your  place  to  others.' 
This  may  solve  the  problem  of  tlie  guilt-rid- 
den person's  conscieiice.  but  it  does  not 
change  the  ethics  of  the  lifeboat.  The  needy 
person  to  whom  the  gtillt-ridden  person 
yields  his  place  will  not  himself  feel  guilty 
about  his  good  luck.  If  he  did,  he  would  not 
climb  aboard.  The  net  result  of  conscience- 
stricken  people  giving  up  their  unjtistly  held 
seats  Is  the  elimination  of  that  sort  of  con- 
science from  the  lifeboat. 

This  is  the  basic  metaphor  within  which 
we  must  work  out  our  solutions.  Let  uv 
now  enrich  the  Image,  step  by  step,  with 
sttbslantlvc  additions  from  the  real  world. 
a  world  that  must  solve  real  and  pressing 
problems  of  overpopulation  and  hunger. 

Tlie  harsh  ethics  of  the  lifeboat  become 
'  even  harsher  when  '.\e  consider  the  reproduc- 
tive diilereii'.es  between  the  rich  nations  a:id 
tiie  poor  nations.  The  people  inside  the  life- 
boats are  doubling  in  numbers  every  87  year.-: 
those  swimming  around  outside  are  doubling, 
on  the  average,  every  35  years,  more  than 
twice  as  fast  at  the  rich.  And  since  the  world'.s 
resottrces  are  dwindling,  the  dliTercnce  jtt 
prosperity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  can 
only  Increase. 

As  of  1973.  the  U.S.  had  a  populaHon  oi 
210  million  people,  who  were  increashig  by 
0.8  percent  per  year.  Outside  our  lifeboat,  K-t 
us  imagine  another  210  million  peuple,  isu,. 
the  combined  populations  of  Colonibla.  Ecua- 
dor.  Venezuela,  Morocco,  Pakistan,  Thailand 
aiid  Che  Phlllpplne.s)  who  are  Increasing  aL 
a  rate  of  3.3  percent  per  year.  Put  differ- 
ently, the  douiMing  time  for  thl«  aggregate 
population  is  '21  \e«rs,  ctMuparcd  to  87  yeprs 
for  the  U.S. 
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MtrLTIPl.YINO   THE   RICH   AKD  THE  POOft 

Now  suppose  the  U.S.  agreed  to  pool  Its  re- 
.sources  with  those  seven  countries,  with 
everyone  receiving  an  equal  share.  InlUally 
the  ratio  of  Americans  to  non-Americans  In 
this  model  would  l>e  one-to-one.  But  con- 
sider what  the  ratio  would  be  after  87  years, 
by  which  time  the  Americans  would  have 
doubled  to  a  population  of  420  million.  By 
then,  doubling  every  21  years,  the  other 
group  would  have  swollen  to  354  billion. 
Each  American  would  have  to  share  the  avail- 
able resources  with  more  than  eight  people. 

But,  one  could  argue,  this  dlscus-sion  as- 
sumes that  current  population  trends  will 
continue,  and  they  may  not.  Quite  so.  Most 
likely  the  rate  of  population  increase  will 
decline  much  faster  In  the  U.S.  than  It  will 
In  the  other  countries,  and  there  does  not 
.seem  to  be  much  we  can  do  about  It.  In 
sharing  with  "each  according  to  his  needs," 
we  must  recognize  that  needs  are  determined 
by  population  size,  which  Is  determined  by 
the  rate  of  reproduction,  which  at  present 
Is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  right  of  every 
nation,  poor  or  not.  This  being  so,  the 
philanthropic  load  created  by  the  sharing 
ethic  of  the  spaceship  can  only  Increase. 

THE    TRAGEDY    OF    THE    COMMONS 

The  fundamental  error  of  spaceship  eth- 
ics, and  the  sliai-mg  it  requires,  Is  that  it 
leads  to  what  I  call  "the  tragedy  of  the  com- 
mons." Under  a  system  of  private  property, 
the  men  who  own  property  recognize  their 
responslbUlty  to  care  for  It,  for  If  they  don't 
they  wUl  eventually  suffer.  A  farmer,  for  in- 
stance, will  allow  no  more  cattle  in  a  pasture 
than  Its  carrying  capacity  Justifies.  If  he 
overloads  It,  eroelou  sets  In,  weeds  take  over, 
and  he  loses  the  use  of  the  pasture. 

If  a  pasture  becomes  a  commons  open  to 
all,  the  light  of  each  to  use  It  may  not  be 
matched  by  a  corresponding  responsibility 
to  protect  it.  Asking  everyone  to  uie  it  with 
discretion  will  hardly  do,  for  the  consider- 
ate herdsman  who  refrains  from  overload- 
ing the  commons  suffers  more  than  a  selfish 
one  who  says  his  needs  are  greater.  If  every- 
one would  restraUi  himself,  all  would  be  well; 
but  It  takes  only  one  less  than  everyone  to 
ruin  a  system  of  voluntary  restraint.  In  a 
crowded  world  of  less  than  perfect  haman 
beings,  mutual  ruin  is  Inevitable  If  there  are 
no  controls.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  com- 
mons. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  education  to- 
day should  be  the  creation  of  such  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the  commons 
that  people  v/111  recognize  Its  many  varieties. 
For  example,  the  air  and  water  have  become 
polluted  because  they  are  treated  as  com- 
mons. Further  growth  in  the  population  of 
per-caplta  conversion  of  natural  resotu'ces 
hito  ponut;'.nts  will  only  make  the  problem 
worse.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  ft.sh  of 
the  oceans.  Fishhig  fleets  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared In  many  parts  of  the  world,  tech- 
nological Improvements  in  the  art  of  fishing 
are  hastening  the  day  of  complete  niln.  Only 
the  replacement  of  the  system  of  t.'ie  com- 
mons with  a  responsible  system  of  control 
win  save  the  la:icl,  atr,  water  aiict  oceaiilc 
fisheries. 

THK   wosiD   roo.i   B/.^•K 

I;i  recent  years  there  lies  been  a  pusij  t.j 
create  a  new  couunoas  called  a  World  Food 
Bank,  an  International  depository  of  food 
re.'-erves  to  v.lilch  nations  would  coiitrlbute 
according  to  their  abllliles  and  from  'Ahlch 
they  would  draw  according  to  their  needs. 
This  humanitarian  proposal  has  received  sup- 
port, from  many  liberal  hUeruatioual  groups, 
and  from  such  prominent  citizen.*  as  Mar- 
garet; Mead,  U.N.  Secretary  Geneial  Kait 
Waldheim,  aud  Senatoi-s  Edward  Kennedy 
and  George  McGovern. 

A  world  food  bank  appe.TJs  po\veriiul\,  lo 
our  humanitarian  Impulses.  But  before  we 
rush  ahead  wltli  such  a  plan,  let  us  recognise 
where  the  greBfe.-3T  political  pu?li  come;  from. 


lest  we  be  disillusioned  later.  Our  experience 
with  the  "Pood  for  Peace  program,"  or  P-ablic 
Law  480,  gives  us  the  answer.  This  program 
moved  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  sur- 
plus grahi  to  food-ahort,  population-long 
countries  during  the  past  two  decades.  But 
when  P.L.  480  first  became  law,  a  headUne 
la  the  business  magazine  Forbes  revealed  the 
real  power  behind  It:  "Feeding  the  World's 
Hungry  Millions:  How  It  Wm  Mean  Billions 
for  U.S.  Business." 

And  indeed  U  did.  In  the  years  1960  to 
1970,  U.S.  taxpayers  spent  a  total  of  $7.9  bil- 
lion on  the  Food  for  Peace  program.  Between 
1948  and  1970.  they  also  paid  an  additional 
t50  billion  for  other  economlc-ald  prograjns, 
some  of  which  went  for  food  and  food -pro- 
ducing machhiery  and  technology.  Though 
all  VS.  taxpayers  were  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  P.I..  480,  certain  special  Interest 
gi^ps  gained  handsomely  under  the  pro- 
gram: Fartners  did  not  have  to  contribute 
the  grain;  the  Government,  or  rather  the 
taxpayers,  bought  It  from  them  at  full  mar- 
ket prices.  The  Increased  demand  raised 
prices  of  farm  products  generally.  The  manu- 
facturers of  farm  machinery,  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  benefited  by  the  farmers'  extra 
efforts  to  grow  more  food.  Grain  elevators 
profited  from  storing  the  surplus  until  it 
could  be  shipped.  Railroads  made  money 
hauling  It  to  pons,  and  -.hipping  lines 
profited  from  carrying  It  overseas.  The  Im- 
plemeniatiou  of  P.L.  480  required  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  Government  bureaucracy, 
which  then  acquired  Its  own  vested  interest 
hi  contmuiug  the  program  regardless  of  Us 
merits. 

EXTRACTING  OOIXAK:;  \ 

Those  who  proposed  and  defended  Ihe 
Pood  for  Peace  program  In  pvtblli  rarely 
mentioned  Its  Importance  to  any  of  these 
special  Interests.  The  public  emphasis  was 
always  on  its  humanitarian  effects.  The  com- 
bination of  silent  selfish  interests  and  highly 
vocal  humanitarian  apologists  made  a  pow- 
crfxil  and  successful  lobby  for  extracting 
money  from  taxpayers.  We  can  expect  the 
same  lobby  to  push  no  v  for  the  creation  of 
a  'World  Food  Bank. 

However  great  the  potential  benefit  to  self- 
ish Interests,  It  should  not  be  a  decisive 
argument  against  a  truly  humanitarian  pro- 
gram. We  must  ask  If  such  a  program  would 
actually  do  more  good  than  harm,  not  only 
momentarily  but  also  in  the  long  run.  Those 
who  propose  the  food  bank  usually  refer  to 
a  current  "emergency"  or  "crisis"  In  terms 
of  world  food  supply.  But  what  Is  an  emer- 
gency? Although  they  may  be  Infrequent 
and  sudden,  everyone  knows  that  emergen- 
cies will  occur  from  time  to  time.  A  well- 
run  family,  company,  organization  or  country 
prepai-es  for  the  likelihood  of  accidents  and 
emergencies.  It  expects  them.  It  budgets  for 
them.  It  saves  for  them. 

LEARlfING  THE  HARD   V.'AT 

What  happens  If  some  organizations  or 
countries  budget  for  accidents  and  others  do 
not?  If  each  country  Is  solely  responsible  for 
its  own  well-being,  poorly  managed  ones  will 
suffer.  But  they  can  learn  from  experience. 
They  may  mend  their  ways,  and  learu  to 
budget  for  infrequent  but  certain  emer^^eu- 
cles.  For  example,  the  weather  varies  from 
year  to  year,  and  peiiodlc  crop  failures  are 
certain.  A  wise  and  competent  government 
saves  out  of  the  production  of  the  good  yeai's 
in  nnticipatlon  of  bad  years  to  come.  Joseph 
taught  this  policy  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  more 
than  2.000  years  ago.  Yet  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  governments  In  the  world  today 
do  not  follow  such  a  policy.  They  lack  either 
the  v.isdom  or  the  competence,  or  both. 
Should  those  naiion?  that  do  manage  to  put 
something  aside  be  forced  to  come  to  the 
rescue  each  time  ai)  emergency  ocouir  a^ioiig 
Tl'.e  poor  nations? 

"But  It  Isn't  their  fault!"  Some  kjud- 
bearted  liberals  argue.  "Hcv/  can  we  blsme 
t:ie    poor    people    who    ere    cnugin    In    an 


emergency?  Why  must  they  suffer  for  the  sius 
of  their  govermnents?"  The  concept  of  blame 
is  simply  not  relevant  here.  The  real  question 
Is,  what  are  the  operational  consequences  of 
establishing  a  world  food  bank?  If  It  Is  open 
to  every  country  every  time  a  need  develops, 
slovely  rulers  v^lll  not  be  motivated  to  take 
Joseph's  advice.  Someone  will  always  come 
to  their  aid.  Some  countries  will  deposit 
food  In  the  world  food  bank,  and  others  wUl 
withdraw  It.  There  wUl  be  almost  no  over- 
lap. As  a  result  of  such  solutions  to  food 
shortage  emergencies,  the  poor  countries  will 
uot  learn  to  mend  their  ways,  and  will  suf- 
fer progressively  gi-eater  emergencies  as  ih..ir 
populations  grow. 

POPtTLATION    CONIBOL   THE    CSUDI:    WAT 

On  the  average,  poor  countries  undergo  a 
2.5  percent  Increase  In  population  each  year; 
rich  countries,  about  0.8  percent.  Only  rich 
countries  have  anythhig  in  the  way  of  food 
reserves  set  aside,  and  even  they  do  not  have 
as  much  as  they  should.  Poor  countries  have 
none.  If  poor  countries  received  no  food  froja 
the  outside,  the  rate  of  their  population 
growth  would  be  periodically  checked  by  crop 
failures  and  famines.  But  U  they  can  always 
draw  on  a  world  food  bank  In  time  of  need, 
their  population  can  continue  to  grow  un- 
cherked,  and  so  will  their  "need"  for  aid.  In 
the  short  run,  a  world  food  b;-!nk  may  di- 
minish that  need,  but  In  the  long  run  ii 
actually  increases  the  need  without  limit. 

Without  some  system  of  worldwide  food 
sharing,  the  proportion  of  people  In  the  rich 
and  poor  nations  might  eventually  stabilize. 
Ihe  overpopulated  poor  countries  would  de- 
crease ill  numbers,  while  tlie  rich  covintries 
that  had  room  for  more  people  would  in- 
crease. But  with  a  weU-meaning  system  oi 
sharing,  such  as  a  world  food  bank,  the 
growth  differential  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  countries  will  not  only  persist,  it  wUl  In- 
crease. Because  of  the  higher  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  poor  countries  of  ll^e 
world,  88  percent  of  today's  children  are 
born  poor,  and  only  12  percent  rich.  Year  by 
year  the  ratio  becomes  worse,  as  the  fast- 
reproducing  poor  outnumber  the  s:o-, -lepro- 
duclng  rich. 

A  world  food  bank  is  thus  a  comr.ions  t:i 
disguise.  People  wiU  have  more  motivatlo:. 
to  draw  from  It  than  to  add  to  any  common 
store.  The  less  provident  and  less  able  will 
multiply  at  the  expense  of  the  abler  and  more 
provident,  bringing  eventual  ruin  upon  all 
who  share  in  the  commons.  Besides,  any  sys- 
tem of  "sharing"  that  amounts  to  foreign 
aid  from  the  rich  natlojis  to  the  poor  natlo;-js 
will  carry  the  taint  of  charity,  which  wU: 
contribute  little  to  the  world  peace  so  de- 
voutly desired  by  those  who  support  the  Hes 
of  a  world  food  bank. 

As  past  U.S.  foreign-aid  programs  hav? 
amply  and  depresslngly  demonstrated,  Inter- 
.  uattoaal  charity  frequently  Inspires  mistrust 
and  atitagonism  rather  than  gratitude  or 
the  p.irt  of  the  recipient  nation  (s^e  "Wh?i 
Other  Nations  Hear  When  the  Fas!- 
Screams."  bv  Kenneth  J.  and  Mary  M.  O.t- 
pe;i.  PT,  June) 

(  HrvFsr  usH  .  nd  :.:ir.\rir  bice 

Tlie  modern  approach  to  foi'eign  aiU 
st:t£oes  the  export  of  technology  and  advic-t'. 
rather  than  money  and  food.  As  an  ancient 
Chinese  proverb  goes:  "Give  a  man  a  fisii 
and  he  will  eat  for  a  day;  teach  him  how  to 
fibb  ai^d  he  will  eat  for  the  rest  of  his  days.' 
Acting  oa  this  advice,  the  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  Foundations  have  financed  a  number  oi 
pr0{!ran;s  for  Improving  agrlctUture  in  the 
hungry  w,\tions.  Known  as  t.he  "Green  Revo- 
lution," these  programs  have  led  to  the  de- 
velopmei;t  of  "miracle  rice"  and  "miracle 
wheat,"  new  s'laln-s  that  offer  bigger  harvests 
and  greater  resistance  to  crop  damage.  Nor- 
man Borlatig,  the  Nobel  Prize  winning  agron- 
omist who,  supported  by  the  Rockefeller 
Fotindation,  developed  "nii-acle   whe.it."  i^ 
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one  of  the  most  prominent  advo<  ktes  of  a 
world  food  bank. 

Whether  or  not  the  Oreen  Revol  itlon  can 
Increase  food  production  as  mu  li  as  Its 
champions  claim  Is  a  debatable  bu  possibly 
irrelevant  point.  Those  who  suj  lort  this 
v.pll-intended  humanitarian  effo  ;  should 
first  consider  some  of  the  fundar  entaLs  of 
human  ecology.  Ironically,  one  mai  who  did 
'vas  the  late  Alan  Gregg,  a  rice  pr  ^ildent  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Two  d«  -ades  ago 
he  expressed  strong  doubts  about  tl  j  wisdom 
of  such  attempts  to  Increase  food  p'  xluctlon. 
He  likened  the  growth  and  spret  I  of  hu- 
manity over  the  surface  of  the  ea)  h  to  the 
spread  of  cancer  In  the  humnn  bod;  remark- 
ing that  "cancerous  growths  dem  nd  food; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  ha'.e  ii  ver  been 
cured  by  getting  It." 

OVERLOADING  TilL  ENVIRONAIE    IT 

Every  human  born  constitutes  s  draft  on 
nil  aspects  of  the  environment:  ood,  air, 
water,  forests,  beaches,  wildlife,  sc  iierj-  and 
solitude.  Food  can,  i>erhaps,  be  sl^  liflcantly 
increased  to  meet  a  growing  deiind.  But 
what  about  clean  beaches,  unspollgd  forests, 
and  solitude?  If  we  .satisfy  a  growjkig  popu- 
lations need  for  food,  we  necessarili  decrease 
its  per  capita  supply  of  the  otherm-csoiu'ces 
needed  by  men.  I 

India,  for  example,  nov.-  has  a  »§)pulRtion 
of  600  million,  which  increases  by  IS  million 
each  year.  This  population  alreafly  puts  a 
huge  load  on  a  relntlvely  ImpoveMshed  en- 
vironment. The  country's  forests  are  now 
only  a  small  fraction  of  what  they ,  ere  three 
centuries  ago,  and  floods  and  er(  ilon  con- 
tinually destroy  the  Insufficient  farmland 
that  remains.  E\erv  one  of  the     5  million 
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additional  bvirden  on  the  environ  lenv,  and 
increases  the  economic  and  socl.n  costs  of 
crowding.  However  huuinnitdrlan  c  ir  intent, 
every  Indian  life  saved  through  i1  edical  oj: 
nutritional  asslsxance  from  abroi  1  dimin- 
ishes the  quality  of  life  for  thos  who  re- 
main, and  for  sxib.sequeut  generatlc  is.  If  rich 
countries  make  \t  passible  throuj  li  foreign 
Pid,  for  600  mlUion  Indiitns  to  s\  ell  to  1.2 
billion  l;i  a  m.cre  28  vears.  as  the  r  current 
growth  rate  threatens,  will  fiitui  i  genera- 
tions of  Indians  thank  ii.s  for  has'  tnlng  the 
destruction  of  their  environment'  Will  our 
good  intentions  be  sufficient  excu  e  for  the 
consequences  of  our  actions? 

My  final  example  of  a  commons  lu  action 
is  one  for  which  the  public  has  the  least 
desire  for  rational  dl-scussion — Im  ilgratlon. 
Anyone  who  piibhcly  questions  tl  i  wisdom 
of  current  U.S.  Immigration  policy  :  prompt- 
ly charged  with  bigotry,  prejvtdice,  thnocen- 
trlsm,  chauvinism,  isolationism  or  !  Iflshness. 
Rather  than  encoiuiter  such  acc\isi  ;lons.  one 
would  rather  talk  about  other  mal  ers.  leav- 
ing immigration  policy  to  wallc  ir  lu  the 
cros-sciunrents  of  bpeciul  interests  hat  take 
no  account  of  the  gpod  ol  the  wh  le,  or  the 
interests  of  posterity. 

Perhaps  we  still  feel  guilty  ab<  it  things 
we  said  in  the  past.  Two  generi  tlons  ago 
the  popular  press  frequently  r<  erred  to 
Dagos,  Wops.  Polacks,  Chinks  au  I  Krauts, 
in  an-icles  about  how  America  '  as  being 
"overrun"  by  foreigners  ol  supp  sedly  in- 
ferior .stock  [see  'Tlie  Politics  c  Genetic 
Eusineering:  Who  Decides  Wl«  s  Defec- 
tive?". PT,  June).  But  because  tl  s  implied 
inferiority  of  foreigners  was  use<  then  as 
Justification  for  keeping  them  o  t.  people 
now  assume  that  restrlftive  poll  les  could 
only  be  based  on  such  misguide  notions. 
There  are  other  grounds. 

A    NATION    or    I.^IMICRA-Nf 

.Ius,t  consider  the  numbers  Inv  Ived.  Our 
Government  acknowledge!^  a  net  Inflow  of 
400,000  Immigrants  a  year.  While  ^  s  have  no 
hard  data  on  the  extent  of  Uleg  1  entries, 
educated  guesses  put  tlie  figiue  at  about 
600,000  a  year.  Since  the  nature  Increase 
(excess  ol  birlho  over  clout  lit,)  of  tl  i  resident 
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population  now  runs  about  1.7  million  per 
year,  the  yearly  gain  from  Immigration 
amounts  to  at  least  19  percent  of  the  total 
annual  Increase,  and  may  be  as  much  as  37 
percent  if  we  Include  the  estimate  for  Illegal 
Imlgrants.  Considering  the  growlJig  use  of 
birth  control  devices,  the  potential  effect  of 
educational  campaigns  by  svich  organiza- 
tions as  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  and  Zero  Population  Growth,  and 
the  influence  of  inflation  and  the  housing 
shortage,  the  fertility  rate  of  American 
women  may  decline  so  much  that  Immigra- 
tion could  account  for  all  the  yearly  Increase 
In  population.  Should  we  not  at  least  ask 
If  that  Is  what  we  want? 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  worry  about 
whether  the  "quality"  of  the  average  immi- 
grant compares  favorably  with  the  quality 
of  the  average  resident,  let  us  assume  that 
Inunigrauts  and  nativeborn  citizens  are  of 
exactly  equal  quality,  however  one  defines 
that  term.  We  will  focus  here  only  on  quan- 
tity; and  since  our  conclusions  will  depend 
on  nothing  else,  all  charges  of  bigotry  and 
chnurlnlsm  become  irrelevant. 

IMMIGRATION    VS.   FOOD    Sl'PPI.V 

World  food  banks  moi^  food  to  the  people, 
hastening  the  exhaustion  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  poor  countries.  Unrestricted  Im- 
migration, on  the  other  hand,  viovcs  people 
to  the  food,  thus  speeding  up  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries. We  can  easily  understand  why  poor 
people  should  want  to  make  this  latter 
transfer,  but  wliy  should  rich  hosts  en- 
courage it? 

As  In  the  case  of  foreign-aid  programs, 
immigration  receives  support  from  selfish 
Interests  and  humanitarian  Impulses.  The 
primary  selfish  Interest  In  unimpeded  Im- 
migration Is  the  desli%  of  employers  for 
cheap  labor,  particularly  In  Industries  and 
trades  that  offer  degrading  work.  In  the  past, 
one  wave  of  foreigners  after  another  was 
brought  into  the  U.S.  to  work  at  wretched 
Jobs  for  wretched  wages.  In  recent  years  the 
Cubans.  Puerto  Bicans  and  Mexicans  have 
had  this  dubious  hoiior.  The  Interests  o£ 
the  employers  of  cheap  labor  mesh  well  with 
the  guilty  silence  of  the  country's  liberal  hi- 
telligentsla.  White  Anglo-Sa.xou  Prolesfants 
are  particularly  reluctant  to  call  for  a  closing 
ol  the  doors  to  immigi-ation  for  fear  of  being 
called  bigots. 

Bui;  no*;  all  countries  have  such  reluctant 
leadership.  Most  educated  Hawaiians,  for  ex- 
ample, ate  keenly  aware  of  the  limits  of 
their  environment,  particularly  in  terms  of 
population  growth.  There  is  only  so  much 
room  on  the  Islands,  and  the  Islanders  know 
It.  To  Hawaiians,  Immigrants  from  the  other 
49  suites  present  as  great  a  threat  as  those 
from  other  nations.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
Hawaiian  government  ofHcials  in  Honolulu, 
I  had  the  ironic  delight  of  hearing  a  speaker, 
who  like  most  of  his  audience  was  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  ask  how  the  country  might  prac- 
tically and  constitutionally  close  Its  doors  lo 
further  immigration.  One  member  of  the 
audience  countered:  "How  can  we  shut  the 
doors  now?  We  have  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives In  Japan  that  we'd  like  to  bring  hero 
some  day  so  that  they  can  enjoy  Hawaii  too." 
The  Japanese-American  speaker  smiled 
sympathetically  and  answered:  "Yes,  but  we 
have  children  now,  and  someday  we'll  have 
grandchildren  too.  We  can  bring  more  peo- 
ple here  from  Japan  only  by  giving  away 
some  of  the  land  that  we  hope  to  pass  on 
to  our  grandchildren  some  day.  What  right 
do  we  have  to  do  that?" 

At  this  point,  I  can  hear  U.S.  liberals  ask- 
ing: "Hov.'  can  you  Justify  slamming  the 
door  once  you're  Inside?  You  say  that  immi- 
grants should  be  kept  out.  But  aren't  we  all 
immigrants,  or  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants? If  we  insist  on  stayUig,  must  we  not 
admit  all  others?"  Our  craving  for  Intellec- 
tual order  leads  us  to  seek  and  prefer  sym- 
metrical  rule.-;  and  morals:  a  single  rule  for 


me  and  everybody  else;  the  same  rule  yester- 
day, today  and  tomorrow.  Justice,  we  feel, 
.should  not  change  with  time  and  place. 

We  Americans  of  non-Indian  ancestry  can 
look  upon  ourselves  as  the  descendants  of 
thieves  who  are  guilty  morally.  If  not  legally, 
of  stealhig  this  land  from  Its  Indian  owners. 
Should  we  then  give  back  the  land  to  the 
now  living  American  descendants  of  those 
Indians?  However  morally  or  logically  sound 
this  proposal  may  be.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling 
to  live  by  It  and  I  know  no  one  else  who  is. 
Besides,  the  logical  consequence  would  be 
absiurd.  Suppose  that.  Intoxicated  with  a 
sense  of  pure  Justice,  we  should  decide  to 
turn  our  land  over  to  the  Indians.  Since  all 
oiu-  other  wealth  has  also  been  derived  from 
the  land,  wouldn't  we  be  morally  obliged  m 
give  that  back  to  the  Indians  too? 

PURE    JUSTICE    vs.    REALITY 

Clearly,  the  concept  of  pure  Justice  pro- 
duces an  Infinite  regression  to  absurdity. 
Centuries  ago,  wise  men  invented  statutes 
of  limitations  to  Justify  the  rejection  of  such 
pure  Justice,  in  the  Interest  of  preventing 
continual  disorder.  The  law  zealously  de- 
fends property  rights,  but  only  relatively 
recent  properly  rights.  Drawing  a  line  after 
an  arbitrary  time  has  elapsed  may  be  unjust, 
but  the  alternatives  are  worse. 

We  are  all  the  descendants  of  thleve.s.  and 
the  world's  resources  are  inequitably  distrib- 
uted. But  we  mu.'^t  begin  the  Journey  to  to- 
morrow from  the  point  where  we  are  today. 
We  cannot  remake  the  past.  We  cannot  safely 
divide  the  wealth  equitably  among  all  peo- 
ples .so  long  as  people  reproduce  at  different 
rates.  To  do  so  would  puarnntee  that  our 
grandchildren,  and  everyone  else's  grand- 
children, would  have  only  a  ruined  vorld 
to  inhabit. 

To  be  generous  v.ltli  one's  own  possessions 
is  quite  different  from  being  gouerous  with 
those  of  posterity.  We  should  call  this  point 
to  the  attention  of  those  who,  from  n  com- 
mendable love  of  justice  and  equality,  woulrt 
Institute  a  .sy.stem  of  the  commons,  either 
In  t)ie  form  of  a  world  food  bani:,  or  of 
unrestricted  immigration.  We  must  convince 
thc-m  if  wc  wL=h  to  save  at  least  some  parts 
of  the  world  from  environmental  ruin. 

Without  a  true  world  governmciit  to  con- 
trol reproduction  and  the  use  of  available 
resources,  the  sharing  ethic  of  the  spaceship 
Is  Impossible.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  our 
survival  demands  that  we  govern  our  actions 
by  the  ethics  of  a  lifeboat,  harsh  though  they 
rriay  be.  Posterlly  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less. 

OcroBt.n  15.  19V4. 
The  Ediior, 
Psychology  Toduy. 
To  the  Editor: 

An  article  by  Dr.  Garrett  Hardin  eniilied 
"The  Caae  Against  Helping  the  Poor"  ap- 
peared In  the  Stimulus  Response  section  of 
your  September  Issue.  As  one  who  feels  that 
the  rich  of  the  world  must  give  aid  to  the 
hungry  poor,  not  only  to  save  them  from 
starvation  but  ourselves  from  the  conse- 
quences of  ever-taurgeonhig  population,  I  be- 
lieve his  arguments  must  be  rebutted,  as  I 
have  attempted  to  do  lu  the  following. 

The  concept  of  "lifeboat  ethics"  Is  simply 
not  applicable  to  the  world  food  situation. 
It  Is  not  a  matter  of  all  or  nothing,  nor  do 
those  who  urge  world  food  assistance  de- 
mand an  "equal  share  for  all."  If  the  rich 
of  the  world  are  llvhig  Ui  a  lifeboat.  It  Is  In 
fine  style.  In  America,  for  example,  we  eat 
117  pounds  of  meat  per  capita  per  year,  a 
total  of  12  million  tons.  We  consume  about  a 
ton  of  grain  per  capita  per  year,  eating  150 
pounds  of  it  directly  in  bread,  cereal,  and 
cakes,  while  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  goes 
to  feed  animals  to  put  meat  on  our  t.ables. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  of  the  world 
have  about  400  pounds  of  grain  per  capita 
to  eat  each  year,  or  about  a  pound  a  day. 
Tlie  rich.  then,  at  least  the  American  rich, 
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can  hardly  assert  that  they  are  making  a  last- 
ditch  stand  in  a  lifeboat  with  barely  enough 
C-ratlons  to  go  around. 

The  llleboat  image  also  suggests  that  our 
capacity  has  already  been  rcacheS,  that  there 
if.  no  way  of  expanding  It  or  altering  survival 
styles  to  better  utilize  what  Is  available,  and 
so  any  population  growth  beyond  present 
levels  means  Inevitable  starvation  for  the 
new  additions.  But  there  are  many  ways 
of  changing  consumption  patterns  to  bet- 
ter utilize  available  resources  and  reduce 
wasteful  consumption  as  well.  Each  of  us 
eating  the  equivalent  of  one  less  quarter- 
pound  hambiu^er  a  week  could  release  11 
million  tons  of  cereal  grain  for  human  con- 
sumption rather  than  for  animal  feed.  That 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  55  milUon 
poor  people  on  their  regular  diet.  Or,  If  we 
.started  cattle  on  grass  and  only  used  cereal 
gralna  to  "finish"  them,  the  conversion  ra- 
tion of  feed  to  live  weight  ■would  drop  from 
9:1  to  2:1  and  free  cereal  grains  for  the 
world's  poor. 

Or  we  might  fi"p  waiting  energy  that 
could  be  used  to  mnke  fertiliser,  and  put 
the  fertilizer  we  have  to  better  use.  One  bil- 
lion people.  It  is  esthnated,  are  fed  by  the 
extra  crop  yields  that  fertilizers  produce. 
The  most  Important  fertilizer  is  nitrogen, 
which  Is  made  primarily  from  natural  gas 
and  petroleum.  The  fertilizer  shortage  caused 
by  the  quadrupling  of  petroleum  prices  cost 
India,  for  example,  as  much  as  10  million 
tons  of  grain  this  year.  Meanwhile,  various 
oil-producing  nations  are  flaring  4.5  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  each  year,  ten 
times  more  than  the  U.S.  u.ses  anmially  for 
fertilizer  production,  and  enough  to  double 
current  world  fertilii^er  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  U'ps  three  million  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer for  ornamental  purposes.  In  a  time 
of  acute  shortage,  these  nou-essentlnl  u?es 
of  fertilizer  have  a  direct  Impact  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  the  world's  poor.  A 
recent  New  York  Tiinea  artii-!o  ooserved  that 
•India,  for  lach  of  a  pound  ol  lerilli/er  cost- 
ing 15  cents,  falls  to  grow  10  pounds  of  whe.it 
that  she  must  try  to  buy  on  the  world  mar- 
ket for  at  least  $1." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  adnptatlons 
can  go  on  forever — Dr.  Hardin  is  certainly 
right  hi  saying  that  we  will  eventually  reach 
our  "carrying  capacity"  In  some  areas.  If  we 
iiave  not  already.  But  these  are  adaptations 
we  can  make  now,  without  new  technologies 
which  might  provide  even  more  eincient  use 
of  available  food  supplies,  and  with  less  envi- 
ronmental damage  in  the  production  process 
than  presently.  These  adaptations  can  help 
us  stabilize  the  world's  population  through 
somewhat  more  humane  means  than  the 
crude  methods  of  famine,  pestilence,  and 
natural  disaster  that  Dr.  Hardin  lauds  as  our 
only  hope. 

He  and  I  have  no  quarrel  about  the  urgent 
need  for  a  global  effort  to  stabilize  popula- 
tion. The  Impact  of  not  quit*  4  billion  peo- 
ple upon  our  planet  should  be  sufHcient  to 
persuade  us — the  spectre  of  10  billion  peo- 
ple by  the  end  of  the  21st  century  should 
only  emphasize  the  peril  of  inaction.  But  us 
for  the  means  to  that  end.  Dr.  Hardin  and 
I  emphatically  disagree.  He  points  out  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  like 
that  of  other  developed  nations,  has  nearly 
':tabillzed  at  zero  population  growth.  This 
lias  been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
(amine,  or  epldenUcs,  or  wholesdle  natural 
(H.saster.  The  developed  world  has  been  mo\- 
iiig  steadily  townrd  a  -stabilized  population 
wUh  all  the  advantages  of  adequate  food, 
disp.ise  control,  remarkable  good  fortune 
with  nature,  and  education.  Apparently. 
ihc".  these  are  no  barriers  to  the  control  of 
population.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  of  the  world 
iiave  suffered  aU  these  calamities,  yet  their 
I'opulation  continues  to  grow. 

In  The  Lessons  of  Hiatoru,  the  companion 
\olume  to  The  Story  of  Cirilnation.  Will  and 


Ariel  Durant  jolu  other  scholars  In  observing 
that  "a  high  birth  rate  has  usually  accom- 
panied a  culturally  low  civilization,  and  a 
low  birth  rate  a  clvUlzatlon  culturally  high." 
It  has  long  been  known  that  with  sufficient 
economic  growth  high  birth  rates  fall  sharp- 
ly. Conversely,  widespread  poverty  tends  to 
sustain  high  birth  rates.  Lester  Brown,  a 
recognized  expert  on  world  food  and  popula- 
tion whose  credentials  in  this  area  certainly 
match  Dr.  Hardin's,  argues  that  these  suici- 
dally high  birth  rates  continue  "for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  families  living  without 
adequate  employment,  education,  or  health 
care  have  little  security  for  the  future  ex- 
cept for  reliance  on  their  children."  Obvious- 
ly, a  starvUig  population  too  weak  to  work, 
or  suffering  irreparable  brain  damage  because 
of  malnutrition,  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
even  the  basic  elements  of  prosperity. 

The  "benign  neglect"  Dr.  Hardin  suggests 
will  result  in  precisely  what  he  wants  to 
avoid.  Refusal  to  feed  the' poor  of  the  world 
win  not  stop  their  population  growth — we 
have  been  refusing  to  do  so  for  years  and  ii 
has  not  done  so — it  will  only  put  us  lu  that 
"lifeboat,"  and  I  doubt  tliat  we  could,  even 
if  we  wanted  to,  defend  our  Island  of  afflu- 
ence In  a  hungry,  improverished  world. 

Dr.  Hardin's  charges  against  current  food 
aid  programs  also  need  to  be  refuted.  If  all 
those  Involved  in  the  production,  processing, 
and  transportation  of  agricultural  products 
can  be  called  "special  interests."  tlien  it  is 
true  tliat  "specisil  interests"  have  benefitted 
from  purchases  of  American  agricultural 
products  for  the  P.L.  480  "Pood  for  Peace" 
progi-am.  But  Dr.  Hardin  misrepresents  the 
case  somewhat. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, all  the  programs  of  P.L.  480.  have  cost 
$25  billion  since  the  law's  passage  in  1954. 
about  $l.'?-5  billion  a  year,  and  not  all  of  that 
amount  has  been  spent  on  food.  For  example, 
in  1973  we  .sent  alX)Ut  $25  million  worth  oi 
tobacco  to  poor  countries  under  the  "Food 
for  Peace"  program.  Even  U  all  the  average 
of  81.25  billion  a  year  were  spent  exclusively 
on  food  aid.  It  would  be  a  relatively  hislguif- 
icant  Eunonnt.  New  "Vork  City  alone  ^pends 
in  exce.ss  of  $2.2  billion  Just  on  its  iuinual 
welfare^budget. 

If  Dr.  Hardin  v.islie.s  to  deplore  expendi- 
tures benefiting  special  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer,  he  might  turn  his  at- 
tention to  U.S.  military  spending.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  alone  has 
spent  nearly  a  trillion  dollars  on  "defense." 
A  substantial  portion  of  that  sum  has  gone 
for  weapons,  the  production  of  which  puts  a 
tremendous  strain  on  our  natural  resources 
and  pollutes  our  environment  to  a  degree  far 
exceeding  that  of  agricultural  production, 
\*iiile  the  economic  benefits  are  enjoyed  by 
relatively  few.  There  might  also  be  some 
question  about  Americans,  6';  of  the  world's 
population,  consuming  40"^^  of  the  world's 
resources,  a  growing  proportion  of  which 
liave  to  be  taken  from  foreign  countries,  and 
iiow  that  rate  of  consumption  threateiw  our 
"clean  beaches,  unspoiled  forests,  and 
.solitude." 

Finally,  Dr.  Hardin  asserts  that  if  a  world 
food  reserve  were  created,  the  "slovenly 
rulers"  who  "lack  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
competence,  or  both"  to  develop  their  na- 
tions' food  .supplies,  will  simply  await  the 
generosity  of  others  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  their  people.  Given  the  historical 
reluctance  of  the  rich  to  share  their  wealth, 
a  reluctance  Dr.  Hardin  amply  exhibits,  it 
would  be  a  foolish  leader  indeed  who  based 
his  rule  and  the  prosperity  of  his  people  on 
the  altruistic  large.sse  of  others.  Any  leader 
who  atteuipted  to  do  so  would  soon  be 
deposed. 

It  is  this  .-iort  of  arrogant  contempt,  and 
not  the  poor's  distaste  for  '"charity."  that 
creates  antagonism  towards  the  ricli  among 
the  poor  of  toe  world.  Comfortably  eu^conred 


by  the  accident  of  birth  In  an  affluent,  well- 
fed,  highly-educated  society  whose  fruits  he 
has  fully  enjoyed  (granted,  not  without  effort 
on  hU  part).  Dr.  Hardin  shows  little  hestltB- 
tion  In  condemning  those  not  born  into  hl- 
"llfeboat"  to  a  fate  he  has  helped  create  for 
them  with  his  overconsumption  and  refusal 
of  aid,  while  he  airily  dlamlsses  their  suffer- 
ing with  earnest  semons  on  how  It  Is  really 
for  their  own  good. 

Hardhi's  Law  asserts  that  "you  can  never 
do  merely  one  thing."  The  thing  Dr.  Hardin 
would  do  Is  keep  us,  the  rich,  from  feedhii. 
the  poor.  In  doing  that  one  thing,  what  else 
\\ould  he  do? 

Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
United  States  Senator 


ALBERT  SH ANKER  DISCUSSES 
EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachei-s.  de- 
livered a  creative  and  thoughtful  speer}i 
at  the  National  Press  Club  covering  tlie 
needs  of  education. 

In  it,  Mr.  Shanker  lecomnicnded  a 
three  part  program  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Americaiis  of  all 
ages  by  taking  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ing supply  of  qualified  educators  now 
available.  He  proposed  an  internship  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  teachei-s  de- 
signed to  assure  that  teachers,  like  doc- 
tors, have  extensive  on-the-job  ti-ainins 
and  expeiience  rather  than  stepping  di- 
rectly from  college  into  a  job. 

He  suggested  encouraging  lifelong  edu- 
cational opportunities,  through  tlie 
establisliment  of  educational  sabbaticals 
perhaps  every  7  years,  to  pei-mit  adult- 
to  continue  or  expand  their  educational 
expei'iences. 

And  he  recommended  a  national  p'l-(>- 
gram  of  early  childhood  education  lo 
help  provide  children  with  educatio.ia) 
opportunities  during  Uie  critical  eaii.^ 
years  of  life  that  can  make  the  differenre 
between  succes.s  and  failure  in  school. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  expanding  and  improvintr 
educational  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  interested  in  preschool  educa- 
tion and  quality  day  care  opportuniti.'s 
especially,  I  found  Mr.  Shanker's  com- 
ments to  be  vei-y  interesting.  I  ask  unani  ■ 
mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  his  speed', 
and  of  a  New  York  Times  article  desciib- 
ing  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecli 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  i.^. 
tlie  Record,  as  follows : 

Speech  by  Albvri'  Shankek 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  1 
guess  I  should  ask  for  an  invitation  ba<'l: 
here,  becau.se  I'm  going  to  go  ahead  with 
my  remarks,  then  I'd  like  to  come  back  to 
respond  to  the  'iniroducttou. 

The  last  few  weeks  here  in  Washington  lii.' 
concentration  has  been  on  conferences  and 
summits  and  mfni-summits  on  questions  oi 
inflation  and  questions  of  unemployment. 
These  are  being  explored  by  ecouomisvs,  la- 
bor leaders,  experts  in  fields  of  health  and 
education  and  welfare  and  I  would  like  to 
spend  the  time  that  I  have  discussing  some 
of  the  Impact  of  the  current  problems  with 
lunation  and  unemployment  ou  the  schools 
of  otir  country,  some  of  the  .  .  .  and  then 
go  to  some  of  the  proposals  which  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  and  I  are  advanc- 
ing as  solutions  to  thp.^  problems  and  then 
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to  Indicate  what  some  of  the  In  jllcatloiis 
are  in  terms  of  what  Is  about  to  hdppen  with 
teachers  and  their  organizations  and  their 
?,cllvUles  as  a  result  of  these  problwus  which 
they  see  and  as  a  restilt  of  thel  programs 
which  they  are  offering  as  solutlo  i3. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  Just  pinpoint  everal  of 
these  problems  of  Inflation  and  \  oemploy- 
ment  as  they  hit  the  world  of  edi  cation  in 
particular.  First.  Id  like  to  point  out  that 
lor  the  first  time  since  the  depress  an  of  the 
19308.  we  have  what  Is  a  so-called  "surplus" 
of  teachers.  Of  course,  during  the  lOs  It  was 
not  unusual  that  many  people,  ot  being 
able  to  get  Jobs,  spent  a  long  time  In,  college 
and  then,  we  still  have  teachers  In  «ew  York 
City  who  remember,  for  Instance.  ;hat  they 
waited  8  years  before  there  was  a  opening 
In  the  school  system  and  they  wal  !d  during 
that  period  of  time.  As  a  matte  of  fact, 
there  was  a  group  In  the  19303  <  illed  The 
Unemployed  Teachers  Association,  t  was  one 
of  the  largest  organized  groups  li  the  city. 
Well,  we  now  have  across  the  coi  itry  over 
230.000  people  who  have  been  edu  latcd  and 
have  been  prepared  to  go  into  teaching 
careers  and  v.  ho  now  find  they're  mable  to 
get  Into  the  profession  for  which  hey  pre- 
pared. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Oallup  took  poll  re- 
cently and  he  found  that  at  tl  present 
time,  there  are  oue  and  one-hn  '  million 
students  enrolled  In  colleges  who  tate  that 
it  Is  their  Intention  to  become  tea  hers  and 
that  they  are  preparing  for  teach  ng  as  an 
occupation.  I'm  not  tilklng  about  c  smentary 
and  secondary  teaching  wheie  thei  '  are  now 
approxim.ntely  two  million  teac:  ers  em- 
ployed. 

Now,  the  problem  Is  complicated  y  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors.  We  have  the  u  ual  turn- 
over of  tenchers  which  has  existed  for  many 
years  with  people  coming  Into  tea  hlng  and 
then  finding  that  they  would  len  b  after  2 
or  3  years.  And  the  reason  for  that  K-as  that. 
first  of  a!?,  there  were  other  Jobs  to  go  to. 
f.nd  that's  not  tri-s  durln,-^  this  )eriod  of 
recession  and  depression.  There's  no  other 
place  for  them  to 'go  .■•■o  they're  st  yhig. 

Then  there  is  the  Impact,  of  uiJbnlzation 
on  teachers.  There  Is  no  longer  tfle  greater 
attr.ictlveuess  of  other  Jobs  i»ow  tmt  unions 
liave  Improvetl  _salarle3  and  worktlg  condi- 
tions within  the  school  sy«:teni.  Arh  we  also 
have  within  the  school  system  the  pact  that 
there  Is  a  declining  birth  rate  anl  that  In 
each  year  of  the  next  10  years  ■«Jt  already 
know  that  there  will  be  fewer  aid  fewer 
students  In  school.  | 

So  that  we  have  colleges  prcilucing  a 
large  number  of  teachers.  We  ao  longer 
have  an  exodus  of  teachers  to  olher  Jobs. 
We  have  a  declining  number  of]  students 
within  a  school,  and  to  add  to  jail  the.so 
problems  with  the  general  receq  ilon  oiit- 
side  and  with  also,  as  a  result  <if  relaxed 
International  relations,  at  least  aa  the  gov- 
ernment sees  It,  a  shutdown  o}  a  large 
number  of  war  Industries;  we  ha  e  a  large 
number  of  scientists,  engine  rs  mathe- 
matician?, technicians  who  wera  previous 
in  other  industries  who  are  now|  trying  to 
come  into  the  field  of  teachlngll  So  that 
we  have  an  employment  problej  a — or  an 
unemployment  problem^for  the  I  Irst  time. 
This  Is  not  the  kind  of  problem  wilch  exists 
In  •  other  fields.  When  teachers  a  e  unem- 
ployed, they  generally  do  not  Just  a  ;ay  home. 

They  don't  collect  xinemployma  it  Insur- 
r»nce  because  for  the  most  part  tl  ey're  not 
covered  by  It;  but  essentially  whit  Is  hap- 
pening is  the  teachers  are  accepi  ng  other 
jobs  at  lower  level  quBllficatlor  ; — middle 
management  and  other  Jobs  in  j  idustry — 
and  then  the  middle  management  leople  are 
accepting  still  other  Jobs,  and  tl  b  general 
resxilt.  of  course.  Is  the  5.4  ...  5  to  6  per- 
cent unemployment.  What  happe  s  Is  that 
each  educated — more  educated — gi  )up  takes 
a  position  at  a  lower  level  resul  Ing  In  a 
massive  push-out  of  the  people  of  lower 
sicUls  at  the  bottom,  aud  then  yoi    get  your 


massive  luiemployment  rates  in  some  areas 
and  in  some  age  groups  and  In  some  ethnic 
groups  of  as  high  as  50  percent. 

Now.  the  second  point  that  I'd  like  to 
mention  in  terms  of  Impact  of  the  inflation 
and  unemployment  on  the  education  role 
at  the  present  time  has  to  do  with  the 
money  problem.  The  government's  policy  in 
terms  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates.  That  Is,  of  course;  felt  in  the  private 
sector  and  construction  Is  practically  stopped. 
It's  almost  Impossible  for  any  middle- 
income  person  to  purchase  a  homo  these 
days,  but  the  effect  on  city  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  effect  on  school  systems 
hiis  been  devastating. 

You  know  that  moBt  school  systems  in 
this  coitntry  do  not  receive  state  aid  from 
the  .state  atithorltles  or  federal  aid  from 
tl-.e  United  States  government  at  exactly 
tlie  time  they  need  It.  They  don't  start  get- 
ting their  money  on  Labor  Day  when  school 
opens  and  they  don't  get  it  In  convenient 
veei:)y  or  monthly  Installments.  And  if  they 
are  to  utilize  this  money,  and  they're  to  have 
programs  that  la.>*t  through  an  entire  school 
year,  they  have  to  borrow  the  money  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ycr.r  and  then  pay  hack 
when  the  federal  and  state  governments  pay 
c;.at    money    to    the    school    districts. 

Now.  once  upon  a  time — a  year  or  two 
or  tlii-ee  veers  ago— It  tised  to  be  possible  for 
.■^'.■hool  districts  and  for  cities  and  for  state 
goxernntents  to  Issue  short-term  notes  at 
rales  lil:e  4  percent  and  4^'^  percent  and  In 
the  course  of  one  single  year  as  a  result  of 
tlie  Interest  policies  of  oar  fjovernment  that 
.short-term  money  has  gone  from  4  to  8  per- 
cent. Now.  I  do  not  have  a  national  figure 
on  what  that  Is  costing  school  systems 
around  the  country,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
one  city  in  the  United  States — tlie  city  of 
New  York — la  spending  this  ye..r  'one,  $170 
mliilon  in  Interest  on  short-term  money  as 
a   result   of   this   increase  in'  rates. 

And.  if  you  then  move  across  the  country, 
i;sk  how  much  Is  in  Philadelphia  and  In 
Cfiicago  and  in  L-ks  Aiigeles  and  in  Snn 
Frivnclsco  and  In  St.  LouL«,  In  Milwaukee, 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  ordinarily 
be  allocated  for  smaller  cla.ss  size,  for  early 
childhood  education,  for  other  programs 
within  the  schools,  that  is  now  being  eaten 
up  by  interest,  is  staggering  to  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

Now,  the  third  point  that  I'd  like  to  make 
here  is  that  the  effect  of  this  combination 
of  iiifiation  and  unemployment  Is  having, 
v'ithln  the  scliools  .  .  .  one  of  the  effect*  it 
is  having  Is  that  Is  wiping  o\it  the  effects 
of  a  large  number  of  very  good,  valuable, 
aitirmatlve-actlon  programs  which  were 
started  some  years  ago.  And,  again.  I  will 
cite  Just  one  of  these.  In  1966  and  1967. 
thousands  of  school  para -professional  teach- 
er-helpers were  employed  in  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  to  work  within  class- 
rooms to  help  to  mark  papers  and  to  help 
hang  coats  up  and  to  help  children  with 
reading  problems  in  small  groups.  Almost 
all  of  these  para-professionals  were  welfare 
mothers — unemployed,  high  school  dropouts. 

A.s  a  result  of  these  programs,  thousands — 
hundreds  of  thousands — across  the  country 
went;  'oack  to  school,  received  high  school 
diplomas — in  New  York  City,  It's  ten  thous- 
and— not  oiUy  received  high  school  diplomas 
Ijut  then,  as  a  result  of  union  negotiated 
contracts,  vere  admitted  into  college  and, 
at  the  present  time,  v.e  have  six  thousand 
in  the  city  of  New  York  (para-professlonals) 
enrolled  in  college  programs  and  two  thous- 
and of  them  will  be  graduated  from  college 
this  followmg  year — ready  to  become  teach- 
ers. Now.  here's  an  outstanding  program, 
mainly  black  nnd  Puerto  Rlcan.  welfare 
mothers  In  1066  and  1967  who  have  gone  to 
college,  who  are  about  to  graduate.  There 
win  be  no  teaching  Jobs  for  them  and  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation programs  have  not  kept  ptice  with 
inflation,   t'aousands   who  are  enrolled   and 


who  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  teachers 
in  future  years,  are  now  threatened  with 
tmemployment  and  are  threatened  with  lay- 
offs. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  nlth  a  long  list  of 
how  ...  of  the  kind  of  effect  this  has  had. 
Now,  tills  is  a  period  in  which  this  prdblem 
of  so-called  "unemployment"  and  surplus 
of  per3onuel  within  the  educational  world 
tangles  In  two  different  directions.  We  can 
face,  within  our  sector,  this  great  unemploy- 
ment and  stagnation,  or  we  can  use  this 
opportunity  of  the  personnel  available  to 
change  direction  within  our  school  system 
and  to  provide  services  which  have  always 
been  needed  but  which  we  were  never  able 
to  provide;  and  we  were  not  able  to  provide 
them  because  from  World  War  n  imtil  the 
present  time,  the  problem  that  the  public 
schools  of  America  face — the  fact  that  more 
and  more  students  were  entering  school  each 
year — we  have  to  be  concerned  with  raising 
money  to  build  buiidlngs  and  we  had  to 
literally  snatch  teachers  from  the  college 
classrooms  and  bring  them  in  before  ihe 
children,  to  start  teaching  Immediately  be- 
cause we  needed  enough  bodies  to  stand 
In  front  of  those  classrooms  because  of  the 
vast  teacl'.er  sliortage.  Every  one  of  oiu-  cities 
in  the  late  1940a  and  the  lOoOs  and  through- 
out the  19C0S  on  the  opening  day  of  school, 
the  headlines  In  each  city  were — 300,  f>00. 
800,  1,000,  2,000  More  Teachers  Needed- 
Failed  to  Show  Up. 

Now,  the  result  of  that  shortage  of  tench- 
ers was  very  grave.  It  meant  we  were  com- 
pelled to  lower  standards.  It  mean  that  we 
were  compelled  to  employ  people  who  had 
not  been  properly  trained  and  educated,  xt 
meant  that  we  were  not  able  to  reduce  class 
size.  It  meant  that  we  were  not  able  to  do 
many  things  and  I  now  want  to  point  to 
three  top  priority  program  Items — thliij.'S 
that  we  should  have  been  doing  a  long  time 
ago.  v.hich  v.e  will  now  be  able  to  do  becauuc 
of  the  a.vai!ability  of  both  space  and  ptr- 
f.o.mel. 

First,  is  the  development  of  a  national 
program  of  early  childhood  education.  We 
lifive  within  our  coxintry  so  many  who  are 
on  welfare,  so  many  who  are  unemployed, 
so  many  who  are  not  skilled,  so  many  who 
are  Illiterate.  Why?  Well,  the  answer  to  that 
Is  not  a  simple  one.  It  la  .  .  .  These  are  prob- 
lems faced  by  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  one  thing  that  we  generally 
do  know  Is  that  the  longer  you  wait  and  the 
older  a  person  becomes  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  intervene,  the  rriore  dlCicult  it  Is  to 
brUig  about  success  and  we  know  through 
the  writings  and  research  of  Benjam.in  Bloom 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  others, 
that  more  than  half  of  the  intellectual  de- 
\elopment  of  children  takes  place  between 
the  ages  of  2'2  and  5,  before  children  enter 
school,  and  if  they  have  a  rich,  relatively 
rich,  intellectual  environment  at  home  and 
in  the  community,  those  children  make  It 
and  If  they  do  not  have  such  an  Intellectu- 
ally and  culturally  and  socially  rich  environ- 
ment In  the  commxuiity  and  at  home,  they 
don't  mnke  It.* 

And  so,  we  have  an  opportutilty  here  to 
intervene,  to  enter  tlie  lives  of  children  when 
they're  learr.lng  words,  at  a  time  wheix 
they're  learning  numbers,  at  a  time  when 
concepts  are  developing.  We  hrtv^  a  time  to 
intervene  before  it's  too  !p.te.  Now,  this  is 
a  prngram  which  we  have  been  jresr-iug  fcr 
for  a  long  perlcd  of  tim.e,  but  luuil  this  mo- 
ment it  was  not  a  realistic  one  because  peo- 
ple would  say,  "How  can  you  demand  that 
we  start  educating  17  million  youngsters 
who  are  under  5  years  of  age  within  this 
country  when  you  can't  even  find  enough 
teachers  for  the  regular  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  programs  that  are  in 
effect  right  no'K?" 

Let  me  go  on  to  a  second  point.  A  second 
characteristic  of  our  school  systems  is  that 
teachers,  among  all  the  professionals  within 
our  socir:y,  are  probably  uniqtie  In  i.l'.e  one 
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respect  that  they  go  Immediately  from  a 
purely  theoretical  academic  background 
within  the  college  or  university  and  are  put 
right  into  the  Job  without  any  real  inten- 
sive on-the-job  trammg  and  without  what 
is  the  equivalent  for  doctors,  let's  say.  of 
an  Internship  program,  where  after  receivmg 
the  theoretical  knowledge  in  college,  the 
person  then  spends  one  or  two  or  three  years 
working  with  exjjerienced  practitioners  in 
the  field  in  order  to  get  the  practical  know- 
how  within  the  classroom  and  within  the 
.school.  Now.  there  Is  no  question  that  every- 
one of  us  who  has  been  a  student  in  school, 
knows  that  there  are  teachers  who  have 
techniques  and  who  have  methods  and  who 
have  ways;  and  that  these  ways  can  be 
learned,  and  can  be  picked  up  by  other 
teachers  provided  that  they  have  the  time 
to  share  with  those  who  are  more  expeil- 
euced  and  so  the  second  program  that  we 
are  advocating  is  that  in  the  future,  no  per- 
son becomes  certified  as  a  teacher  or  be 
given  full  charge  of  the  cla.?sroom  until  they 
have  gone  through  a  progrpm  similar  to 
what  a  medical  student  goes  through  at  the 
end  of  medical  school  In  terms  of  internship. 

Now.  a  third  program  that  I'd  like  to  sug- 
gest here.  Now  that  we  have  all  these  col- 
lege-graduated, educated  people  waiting 
around,  looking  for  positions  m  teaching  and 
we  also  have  within  our  society,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  who  perhaps  when 
they  were  In  high  school  made  a  foolish  mis- 
take; they  got  in  with  a  group  of  friends; 
they  decided  to  drop  out  at  a  particular 
period  of  time  and  now  they're  not  earn- 
ing much  money;  they're  unhappy  with  their 
Jobs  and  they're  saying  to  themselves,  "if 
only  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  back  and 
complete  my  high  school  and  to  do  something 
in  college  or  to  get  these  particular  techni- 
cal skills  which  I  could  have  gotten."  If  only 
I  could  do  that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  It.  Why 
should  we  say  that  each  Individual  within 
our  society  has  only  one  chance  in  life  to 
succeed  and  that  if  he  makes  a  single  mistake 
in  high  school  or  if  he  drops  out  early  in  col- 
lege, that's  the  end  and  he  can  never  go 
anywhe-e  else? 

And  so.  what  I  am  suggesting  is  a  program 
of  lifelong  education — the  right  of  every 
worker  wlthhi  our  society — maybe  at  the  end 
of  every  7  years — to  enjoy  a  sabbatical.  Yes. 
Sabbaticals  that  now  are  enjoyed  by  teachers 
and  by  college  professors,  that  every  worktr 
who  would  want  to  leave  the  workplace  and 
go  back  and  Improve  his  skills  In  education 
should,  every  7  years,  be  able  to  go  to  some  in- 
stitution and  should  be  subsidized  for  that 
and  the  education  should  be  subsidized  as 
well. 

A  silly  idea?  Well,  we  tried  it  once.  It  was 
called  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Yes,  maybe  we 
did  It  for  a  wrong  reason.  We  were  afraid  that 
bringing  all  these  G.I.s  back  after  World  War 
n  would  result  In  a  massive  recession  and  un- 
employment. But  the  validity  of  the  program 
stands  on  Its  own.  Here  were  millions  of  men 
who  had  dropped  out  at  some  point  In  their 
educational  careers,  who  had  gone  out  Into 
the  world,  who  learned  how  difficult  it  was 
and  then  came  back  and  they  were  the  most 
mature  generation  of  college  students  that 
this  country  has  ever  known.  And  not  only 
were  their  individual  lives  enhanced  as  a 
result  of  the  educations  that  they  receded, 
but  think  of  where  the  country  would  be  to- 
day. Think  of  where  we  would  have  gotten 
our  doctors  and  our  computer  specialists  and 
our  engineers  and  our  businesses  In  the  1940s 
und  1950s  and  1960s,  if  the  nation  had  not 
ijeen  wise  enough  to  make  that  investment 
III  tlie  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II;  and  why  should  we  not  similarly 
allow  others  who  later  on  ha\e  decided  th.at 
iiiey  ought  to  go  back. 

Now,  this  Is  a  program  which  is  similar  to 
Mediciire  in  a  seu-e.  If  we  can  have  Medicare 
for  the  body  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
iiot  have  p.  program  of  Educarc  for  the  mind. 
A  program  whhh  throughout  a  person'.s  life 


snys,  'You  have  a  right,  at  the  time  v.'hen 
you  feel  that  you  want  to  Improve  yourself, 
to  return  to  improve  your  mind  as  you  Im- 
prove your  health  v;hen  you  go  to  medical  in- 
siltutlons." 

Now,  there  Is  no  reason  why  J:his  should 
he  limited  to  a  worker  on  sabbatical.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  provide  for 
every  single  person  In  an  institution,  wheth- 
er It  be  a  hospital,  or  whether  It  be  senior 
citizens  in  homes,  or  whether  It  be  prisons, 
any  institution  where  a  group  of  people  are 
intrested  in  improving  their  skills  and 
learning?  Now  th.ese  are  programs  which  we 
believe  we  are  now  capable  of  because  there 
is  the  space  and  there  Is  the  personnel. 

Now  what  about  budget?  What  about  fi- 
nance? Isn't  this  going  to  mean  more  spend- 
ing? Isn't  tills  going  to  mean  greater  infla- 
tion because  we're  spending  money  for  these 
things  instead  of  tightening  our  belts,  in- 
stead of  cutting  back?  How  dof-s  this  relate 
to  the  proposed  cuts  in  budget  and  the  $5 
billion  gap  in  the  federal  budget? 

Well,  as  we  sat  there  in  the  mlni-stimmits, 
I  lie  thing  that  was  very  Interestiog  about 
v.liy  we  had  to  cut  the  federal  budget  back 
by  $5  billion,  Ls  that  almost  an  entire  pnge 
That  was  given  to  us  by  the  Presirient's  eco- 
nomic advisors  was  made  up  of  budget  Items 
which  are  the  result  of  our  failure  as  a  so- 
ciety to  reach  millions  of  people  In  time  to 
give  them  the  necessary  skills  to  be  able  to 
work  and  to  be  productive.  Billions  of  dollars, 
unemployiiient  insurance,  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  welfare  cc)6ts — over  $25  billion  in 
the  federal  budget — which  represents  money 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  and  which  also 
menus  that  out  there  Is  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  people,  who,  In  terms  of  work 
and  productivity,  do  not  contribute — not  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  contribute,  but 
because  they  were  not  reached  in  time  to  he 
lielped. 

And  so.  the  particular  program  that  I  am 
t!i;kU;!i  about  mu.st  be  viewed,  yes.  us  an  e^- 
peiiditure  in  the  short  run.  But  in  the  long 
run  the  w>ty  to  i-educe  the  federal  Ijudget  is  to 
start  cutting  down  on  the  blllicus  of  dolLirs 
and  the  825  billion  that  I've  talked  about, 
that  goes  to  helping  people  who  can't  work. 
That  $25  billion  represents  a  small  fraction  of 
what  Is  really  spent  because  you've  got  to 
add  to  that  the  amoiuit  spent  In  state  and 
local  budgets  which  is  In  addition  to  the 
amount  In  the  federal  bttdget  and  so  v.e 
suggest  that  the  monies  for  the  programs 
that  we  are  talking  about  Is  essentially  an 
Investment  which,  In  the  future  will  enable 
us  to  balance  the  budget.  It  is  both  econom- 
ical hi  the  long  run  and  certamiy,  from  a 
point  of  view  of  being  humane,  and  con- 
.'^Idering  what  happens  to  human  beings  In 
the  future  it  Is  the  only  way  to  go. 

Well,  the  question  Is,  "Where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  from?"  Now,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  President,  really  has  two  choices. 
One  of  those  is  the  choice  that  Nixon  took, 
and  that  Is  maintain  high  interest  rates  and 
veto  all  the  social  legislation  and  Impound 
funds  and  cut  back  on  social  programs.  If 
President  Ford  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
President  Nixon  with  respect  to  those  two 
programs,  then  we  will  continue  to  have  the 
economic  disaster  that  we  have  today  and 
we  will  continue  to  have  inflation  and  stag- 
nation and  unemployment  and  we  will  be 
heading  for  the  greatest  depression — largest 
depression — most  devastating — that  this  na- 
tion has  ever  seen. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which 
we  can  go.  There  Is  another  direction.  And 
I  hat  is  that  we  can  choose  to  raise  the  money 
through  taxation  for  the  social  programs 
that  are  necessary.  We  can  choose,  tlirough 
taxation,  to  subsidize  interest  rates  so  that 
we  can  begin  hfeme-'ouilding  again  and  so 
that  the  cities  of  our  country  do  not  have  to 
spend  S170  fnilUon  moUlplied  by  other  cities 
In  order  to  borrow  ^uort-term  funds.  And 
v.e  c.in  at  this  moment  in  liLstoty.  make  use 


of  th6  economic  crisis  before  this  country  to 
enact  many  of  the  tax  reforms  that  should 
have  been  enacted  a  long  time  ago.  But 
maybe  the  arguments  that  were  used  by  the 
labor  movements  and  others  weren't  deemed 
to  be  important  enough  In  the  past. 

Today,  In  order  to  finance  programs  like 
this,  and  If  I  were  a  speaker  from  another 
.sector,  I  could  give  a  speech  on  the  need  for 
national  comprehensive  health  care  along 
the  same  line  in  a  number  of  other  fields, 
the  monies  are  there.  And  basically,  what  we 
need  is  a  closing  o!  loopholes  with  respect  ta 
the  favored  treatments  of  capital  g.'ilns  as 
against  wage  income,  excess  profits  tax.  ihf 
end  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  end 
of  inve.stmcnt  credit  taxatloii.  The  list  is  not 
i\  new  one  It's  there.  Tlie  social  needs  are 
obviotis.  The  choice  is  very  clear.  In  the  one 
ca.se  we  can  have  an  economic  upswing  and 
provide  for  human  needs  and  In  the  other 
case,  neglect  human  needs.  Increase  hiim^an 
tragedy  by  increased  imomoloymant  and 
poverty. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  for  *;eachers"? 
These  problems  are  problems  that  teachers 
are  confronting  for  the  first  time  within 
many  generations.  Teacliers  have  not  see^- 
unemployment  shice  the  depres.slon.  Teacii- 
ers  have  also  not  seen  the  relationship  'oe- 
tween  their  own  jo'js  and  their  own  profe«- 
.'^ions  and  politics  as  clearly  as  they  do  todav. 
Every  one  of  the  tilings  font  I  have  tslket' 
about  has  a  direct  political  connection.  Now 
up  until  2  or  3  years  ago  teachers  were 
basically  divorced  from  politics.  When  I  use.i 
to  come  to  teacher  meetings  and  talk  about 
making  political  contributions  to  support 
candidates,  their  answer  was,  "Keep  educa- 
tion out  of  politics."  Well,  what  we  have 
now  Is  the  fact  that  teachers  can  see  that 
universal  early  childhood  education,  federal 
funding  for  teacher  training.  Educare,  llle- 
Icug  education,  a  tax  program  which  Is  equi- 
tk'ble,  the  prevention  of  the  relmpositiou  of 
the  unfair  wage  controls  Without  price  con- 
trols ...  all  th^e  are  political  actions  ann 
the  result  is  that  teachers  across  the  countr-, 
are  amassing  funds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
ure  involving  themselves  in  politics  as  they 
never  have  before.  That  is  one  outcome  oi 
our  current  situation 

And  tlie  second  outcome  is  that  the 
teachers  are.  for  liie  first  time,  seeing  i!>at 
the  problem  goes  beyond  what  they  cui 
handle  with  their  own  school  board  or  with 
their  own  superintendent  or  with  their  own 
community,  that  the  answer  to  problems 
that  teachers  face  at  the  local  level  is  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Congress  and  with  tlie  national  administra- 
tion. And  teachers  here  see  that  even  if  thev 
were  all  organized  in  a  single  organization, 
that  they  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  and  s<>. 
as  a  result  of  these  economic  problems,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  proposals,  we  find  that 
throughout  the  country  teachers  are  moving 
toward  affiliation  wl'h  the  AFL-CIO  and 
there  Is  progress  at  the  present  time,  mas- 
sive— organized  drives  because  teachers  ha^-e 
never  been,  never  felt  their  vulneraolliiy  as 
they  do  now.  Never  have  they  seen  the  op- 
portunities to  present  them.selves  to  create 
so  much  good  on  the  one  hand  and  never 
have  they  so  feared  public  edticatlon.  So  this 
is  a  turning  point — a  turning  point  which  I 
believe  will  bring  about  massive  teacher 
political  involvement  both  with  manpower  y 
and  money  and  also  a  very  r.ipld  affiliation  o' 
tenchers  with  tlie  AFL-CIO. 


.Shanker  Urces  WmEH  Education 
(by  Damo.'i  Stetson) 

WASHiNGTor.-,  Sept.  24. — Albert  Shanker. 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  proposed  today  a 
three-pronged  prc-ram  to  improve  educa- 
tional services  for  vouni;  and  old  while  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  'ncreaihii;  un- 
employment among  teachers. 

Mr.  Shanker  .sf.gge.sied  a  national  program 
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for  early  childhood  education,  al  k  Internship 
program  for  the  training  of  teaclers  and  life- 
long educat  lonal  opportunities  tkr  older  per- 
sons through  educational  sablmtlcals,  per- 
haps every  seven  years.  [ 

In  emphasizing  the  Importaace  of  early 
childhood  oducallon,  Mr.  Shanler  told  the 
National  I'reBe  Club  that  studletji  had  sliown 
the  years  from  2'2  to  6  to  bej particularly 
Important  for  Intellectual  develq|>ment.  With 
more  teachers  available,  he 
catlonal  sjstem  has  a  chance 
this  early  development. 

INTERNSHn»S  STRESS; 

Internships    for    teachers, 
needed  because  teachers  are  a 
professionals  who  go  directly 
to  Jobs  without  extensive  on-tSe-Job  train- 
ing. ( 

Mr;  Shnnker  contended  thai  workers  or 
persons  who  had  dropped  oi  ;  of  school 
should  have  more  than  one  cl  ince  for  an 
education.  It  ought  to  he  the  rl  ht  of  every- 
one at  the  end  of  seven  years,  he  lald,  to  have 
a  sabbatical  and  go  to  some  Institution 
■where  he  or  she  would  be  subi  dlzed  while 
continuing  or  expanding  his  o  her  educ.i- 
tlonal  experience. 

"If  we  can  have  Medicare  fo     the  body," 
Mr.   Shanker   said,   "there's  no  reason   why 
we  can't  h^ve  'edxicare'  for  thi    mind." 
soapLus  or  te.\c«er 

For  the  first  time  since  th  Depression 
of  the  thirties,  Mr.  Shanker  sa!  I,  there  Is  a 
surplus  of  teachers,  with  26C  JOO  persons 
for  teaching  careers  but  unabU  to  get  Jobs. 
In  addition,  he  said,  surveys  h<  i-e  Indicated 
that  1.6  million  students  in  schi  ols  and  col- 
leges are  preparing  for  teachln  . 

Mr.  Shanker  predicted  that  r  ore  teachers 
would  be  moving  toward  affilla^  on  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Teact  -rs  r.nd  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  but  he  saw  n<  Inunedt-ate 
prospects  fiT  a  merger  with  tie  National 
Education  Ai^soclatlon. 

In  a  question  period.  Mr.  Shf  iker  said  he 
did  not  aspire  to  succeed  Geoj  ;e  Meany  as 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. He  said  that  lie  Intend 
as  president  of  New  York 
Federation  of  Teachers  as  wel 
the  national  group.  Hk  salary 
he  snld.  is  &70.00(;  a  veor. 
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NUTRITION  AND  CAJfCER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.'Pr|sident,  the 
American  Caucer  Society  estfciates  that 
355,<000  Americans  will  die  df  cancer  in 
1974.  All  of  us  hope  and  pray|that  some- 
how we  can  learn  to  preventllcancer  and 
to  help  alleviate  the  pain  aiid  suffering 
of  millions  of  people  who  ar|  victims  of 
this  disease. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  toi|3ay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Roger  John  Williams,  A  man  who 
not  only  shares  these  conceifis  but  who 
through  the  years  has  been  jresponsible 
for  major  advances  in  the  ficffl  of  cancer 
research.  One  of  the  foremost  nutrition- 
ists in  this  country.  Dr.  mlliams  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1919,  has  been  a  (jrofessor  at 
the  University  of  Texas  foif  numerous 
years  and  is  the  author  of  a  jplethora  of 
books  and  articles  including  'fThe  Nutri- 
tional Approach,"  "Nutritioti  in  a  Nut- 
.«!hell."  "You  Are  Extraordiiary,"  and 
"Nutrition  Against  Diseas^  Fnviron- 
mental  Prevention." 

In  a  recent  presentation  inlVIinnesota. 
entitled  "The  Neglect  of  |*utiitional 
Science  in  Cancer  Research}'  Dr.  Wil- 
liams states  that  cancer  res^rth  is  not 
comprehensive  due  to  a  lack  |f  expertise 
in  cellular  nutrition.  He  eAlaiiis  why 
cellular  nutiition  is  cruciaflf  in  cancer 


research,  claiming  that  cellular  nutrients 
constitute  a  complex  and  most  vital  part 
of  the  environment  of  cells  and  possibly 
the  growth  of  abnormal  cancer  cells.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  his  conclusions 
reach  as  many  Americans  as  possible.  I 
commend  his  paper  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Williams'  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

T'lere  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Neglect  of  KoTRrnoNAL  Science  m 

C.^^•CEB  Research 

(By  Roger  J.  Williams) 

1.  Cancer  Research  Not  Critically  Ham- 
pei^d  by  Lack  of  Support  or  Dearth  of  Many 
Kinds  ol  Competent  SpecWllsts. 

The  financial  support  of  cancer  research 
runs  Into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  this  country  and  the  public  mood 
would  justify  much  expansion  of  this  .sup- 
port if  promising  progress  were  In  sight.  If 
cancer  research  is  falling  In  any  degree,  the 
primary  lack  seems  not  to  be  supporting 
funds. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  a  primary  lack 
Is  lor  competent  Epeclallsts  of  many  kinds. 
There  are  hundreds  of  highly  competent  spe- 
clalluts  who  are  carrying  out  fundamental 
luvesllgatlous  related  to  cancer.  These  may 
include  biochemists,  blophyslclsts,  molec\ilar 
biologists,  geneticists,  cytologlsts,  tissue  cul- 
turista,  virologists,  microbiologists,  im- 
niunologists,  electron  microscoplsts,  statis- 
tical experts,  endocrinologists,  radiologists, 
enidcmiologlsts,  pathologists  and  surgeons. 
We  do  not  bellev»  that  the  general  quality 
of  these  investigations  or  the  general  com- 
pe fence  of  the  Investigators  to  do  what  they 
undertake  can  be  qtjestloned.  However,  nei- 
ther do  we  Itelleve  that  increasing  the  niun- 
ber  of  these  specialists  or  Increasing  their 
•iiipport  wo'.'ld  bring  about  any  phenomenal 
iniprovemcn?  in  the  over-all  pro<ircss  In  can- 
cer roiie.trch. 

2.  Cancer  Reseaith  Not  Comprehensive; 
Lr.ck  of  E:>-;jert!se  in  Cellular  Nutrition. 

In  no  public  or  private  Institute  dealing 
with  cancer  research  anywhere  In  the  world, 
are  there  fcroups  of  real  experts  In  cellular 
nutrition.  By  an  eizpert  In  cellular  nutrition 
I  mean  one  who  has  a  grasp,  or  at  least  seeks 
to  have,  of  what  Is  currently  known  about 
all  the  cell  nutrients  and  how  each  enters 
nutritionally  IntD  cellular  metabolism.  Such 
experts.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  would 
have  a  keen  desire  to  explore  for  mere  In- 
sight Into  these  processes.  The  entire  gamut 
of  all  "^ell  nutrients  would  be  In  the  pur- 
view of  such  experts — the  minerals,  trace 
minerals,  amino  acids,  purines,  pyrlmidlnes, 
sugars  and  all  the  vitamins  which  function 
In  this  way.  If  there  are  unrecognized  miss- 
ing links,  these  should  be  the  cause  of  deep 
concern,  because  as  long  as  there  are  "un- 
knowns" among  the  cellular  nutrients  cru- 
cial gaps  are  present  with  respect  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  whole  process.  No  cell  con 
be  even  passably  nourished  vmless  It  gets 
some  supply  of  every  single  needed  Item. 

The  cturent  lack  of  expertise  In  the  f»e!d 
of  cellular  nutrition  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  elementary  questions  In  this  area 
are  unanswerable  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge  and  those  who  grow  cells  In  tissue 
culture  are  often  unconcerned  about  the 
e.xact  chemlca'  composition  of  their  culture 
media.  Some  pertinent  questions  are:  How 
do  the  nutritional  requirements  of  dlflereiit 
types  of  cells  In  the  body  differ  from  each 
other?  Do  most  cells  which  are  capable  of 
becoming  malignant  have  complex  nutri- 
tional requirements  comparable  fo  the  com- 
plete needs  of  the  body  ns  a  whole?  When 
healthy  cells  become  malignant,  how  do  their 
nutritional  requirements  change?  Do  car- 
cinogens often  net  by  disturbing  cellular 
nutrition?  If  so,  how?  lo  what  erxteut  do 


the  cells  In  our  bodies  normally  or  abnor- 
mally nourish  each  other?  (There  Is  strongly 
sugj^estlve  evidence  that  glutamlne  and  per- 
haps Inositol,  lipolc  acid  and  many  other 
substances  are  produced  by  some  somatic 
ceils  and  are  required  nutritionally  by  other 
cells.'  Yet  definitive  knowledge  on  this  vast 
subject  Is  lacking  in  spite  of  Its  extreme  per- 
tinence to  the  Important  question  "Do  en- 
dogenous carcinogens  function  to  Induce 
'spontaneous'  cancers?") 

If  there  were  groups  of  real  experts  In  cel- 
lular nutrition  In  the  cancer  field,  there 
would  be  numerous  up-to-date  books,  articles 
and  reviews  dealing  with  the  subject  of  how 
nutrition,  and  cellular  nutrition  In  particu- 
lar, are  related  to  cancer.  But  these  books, 
articles  and  reviews  do  not  exist.  In  "Cancer 
Research,  '  Cumulative  Index  for  1966-70, 
there  are  only  2  entries  under  Nutrition  in 
conirft.st  to  lio  under  Ccll(8). 

3.  Why  This  Omission  From  Cancer 
Re-earch? 

The  primary  cause  of  lack  of  attention  to 
cellular  nutrition  in  cancer  research  lies  In 
the  ne^jlect  of  nutritional  science  by  medical 
schools  and  medical  scientists  In  general  ••• ' 
Tills  >ias  per.slsted  for  at  least  sixty  years. 

Somehow  the  Idea  seems  to  have  become 
pstRblislied  In  medical  circles  very  early  that 
those  who  dealt  In  nutrition,  vitamins  and 
the  like  wei-e  Interlopers  if  not  imposter?  and 
presu;nably  in  league  with  those  who  would 
advci  ate  wholesale  self-medlqatlon  to  replace 
professional  medical  care.  Anyhow  it  seemed 
tr>  the  opinion  makers  that  nutrition  was  not 
a  subject  which  was  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  true  medical  scientists.  Later, 
when  the  existence  and  reality  of  vitamins 
nc-re  firmly  established  this  attitude  changed 
only  slightly  and  Western  medicine  seem- 
ingly adopted  the  opinion:  Yes,  the  vitamins 
.ire  \aluabie  in  a  limited  way  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a  fev.-  specific  diseases,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  o^  little  Interest  today. 

If  there  had  been  broader  perspective,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  it 
would  have  been  recognized  that  vitaniirs 
land  aU  other  nutrients)  enter  Intimately 
into  all  metabolism,  and  that  whenever  me- 
tabolism Is  Involved  (which  Is  alvays.  In  liv- 
ing things)  nutrition  Is  crucial  and  must  be 
luiderstood.  In  keeping  with  an  antl-nutri- 
tlon  bias,  however,  physicians  were  sometimes 
thiight  not  to  "believe  In  vitamins",  which  Is 
nboui  as  ridiculous  as  It  would  be  not  to  be- 
lieve In  xii'otein,  amino  acids,  culcium  or 
iodine. 

The  neglect  oi  nutrition  In  medical  schools 
became  so  obvious  and  compelling  that  Senn- 
tor  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania  Intro- 
(iucid  a  bill  Into  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
ia73  providing  for  a  substantial  appro- 
priation to  Insure  that  physicians  would  be 
taught  something  about  nutrition.''  It  Is  un- 
believable how  far  removed  from  nutrition 
iiie  thinking  of  many  medical  scientists  Is. 

■i.  Why  Cellular  Nutrition  Is  Crucial  in 
Cancer  Research. 

1  sea  clearly  the  need  for  insight  Into  cellu- 
lar nutrition,  partly  because  of  my  special  in- 
teresi  in  this  field.  I  published  my  first  paper 
dealing  with  cellular  nutrition  In  1919,  and 
years  later  discovered  pantothenic  acid  in 
pursuance  of  this  initial  Interest.  Ihe  scien- 
tific background  on  which  this  need  rests  Is 
firm  aiid  can  be  stated  simply  if  we  accept  as 
a  basic  problem  the  need  to  understand  fully 
why  and  how  cancers  originate.  Both  of  the 
two  basic  types  of  factors  which  enter  Into 
this  problem,  hereditary  and  ^nvlronmrnt.il. 
iniust  be  explored  fully  In  any  comprehensive 
cancer  research  program,  and  the  environ- 
mental factors  cannot  posslblv  be  fully  ex- 
plored wltiiout  serious  attention  to  cellular 
uutiiilcn.  Cellular  nutrients  constitute  a 
foniplex  and  most  vital  part  of  the  envUron- 
mei't  of  cells. 

Cellular  .Nutrition  Is  most  complicated  and 
in;)r;ices  the  complete  as.sortment  of  two  or 
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three  score  of  different  constructive  chemi- 
cals of  great  variety  as  weU  as  the  undesir- 
able toxicants  Ui  foods*  may  Interfere  with 
nutrition — everything  that  cells  encounter 
or  take  In  from  their  external  environment. 
The.se  factors  do  not  act  singly  but  in  con- 
junction  with  each  other.  Cells  need  for  cou- 
tmued  health  not  Just  a  few  environmental 
factors  like  a  suitable  ambient  temperature, 
oxygen  and  water,  but  a  complete  gamut  of 
a  large  number  of  chemical  factors  which 
are  derived  nutritionally  from  the  blood. 
Whether  cellular  nutrition  should  be  con- 
sidered crucial  to  cancer  research  hinges  on 
a  question  the  answer  to  which  seems  ob- 
vious: Must  we  be  thorough  and  conversant 
with  the  total  environment  of  cells,  or  should 
we  be  content  with  a  very  limited  and  per- 
haps convenient  part  of  the  environment? 

Certainly  one  of  the  reasons  why  cellular 
nutrition  Is  so  fundamentally  Important  for 
comprehensive  cancer  research  lies  In  tlie 
possibility  that  cells  which  are  nourished  at 
a  high  level  of  excellence  may  be  able  to  re- 
sist successfully  the  action  of  carcinogens 
and  the  attack  of  cancer  viruses.'  »  Because 
of  a  current  lack  of  expertise  In  cellular  nu- 
trition no  group  In  cancer  research  Is  able 
to  affirm,  deny,  or  adequately  assess  the  value 
of  this  posslbllltj'.  Because  of  this  same  de- 
ficiency in  cancer  research  It  has  been  very 
dUHcitlt  or  Impossible  to  grasp  fully  and  crit- 
ically make  use  of  or  extend  the  Ideas  about 
cancer  expressed  by  three  Nobel  Laureates, 
Otto  "Warburg,"  Albert  Baent-Gyorgl,'"  and 
Linus  Pauling,"  all  of  whom  have  Implicitly 
thought  in  terms  of  cenul.".r  nutrition  and 
metabolism.'''  i'-  " 

Because  of  lack  of  expertise  In  cellular 
nutrition  scant  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  problem  of  how  human  nutrition  mi^y  be 
related  to  cancer  Incidence.  We  assume  of 
course,  that  there  Is  no  easy  way  to  prevent 
cancers  by  dieting  or  simple  nutritional 
manipulation.  What  we  do  not  know  experts 
might  help  us  find  out:  "Can  cancers  be  pre- 
vented by  expert  manipulation  of  the  total 
ntitrltlonal  environment?"  This  possibility 
Is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Intake  of  various  nutrients  and  nutrient 
mixtures  In  approprlat*  circumstances  will 
most  certainly  help  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  carcinogen-Induced  cancers  In  animals.'- 
5.  Tliree  Nutritional  Principles  Must  be  Ap- 
plied In  the  Field  of  Cancer  Research 

III  a  forthcoming  book '-  there  have  been 
set  forth,  after  extensive  consultations, 
tVi'elve  principles  which  underlie  nutritional 
science.  These  are  all  valid  In  the  area  of 
cancer  research  but  three  of  them  deserve 
special  mention  because  they  are  particularly 
applicable: 

I.  Organisms,  and  cells,  commonly  If  not 
universally  subsist  In  nature  on  Imperfect, 
sub-optimal  nutrition — nutrition  which 
cotild  be  Improved  If  the  environmental  fac- 
tors Involved  were  more  favorably  adjust- 
ed. 

II.  Nutrients,  as  such,  function  only  when 
they  participate  in  teamwork  with  all  other 
nutrients.  They  are  like  nuts,  bolts,  spindles, 
and  gears  In  a  complicated  machine  which 
cannot  operate  unless  all  parts  are  present. 

III.  Individuality  In  nutrition  Is  of  crucial 
Importance.  The  facts  (not  theories)  of  bio- 
chemical Individuality  are  sufficiently  strik- 
ing that  they  have  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  every  study  involving  the  etiology 
or  progress  of  any  disease. 

Tliese  three  principles  are  newly  assimilat- 
ed concepts  and  each  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
cancer  research.  For  example.  If  cells  normal- 
ly reielved  optimal  nutrition,  then  there 
would  be  no  room  for  Improving  the  nutri- 
tional environment  and  no  chance  of  In- 
creasing the  resistance  of  cells  to  unfavorable 
enviroruaental  agents.  Con.sequently  if  we 
accept  the  first  principle,  llbted  above,  we 
automatically  see  vast  possibilities  for  Im- 
proving the  complex  environment   of  ctlls. 
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Tliere  was  considerable  Interest  in  the  1940s 
in  nutrition  as  It  relates  to  cancer.  Tliere  was 
hope  at  that  time  that  some  newly  dis- 
covered vitamin  or  nutrient  would  serve  to 
unlock,  or  partlaUy  unlock,  the  cancer 
problem. 

The  rea.son  for  failure  now  evident,  In 
view  of  2nd  principle.  If  we  accept  the  sec- 
ond principle  listed  above,  we  should  not 
expect  too  much  from  any  single  nutrient; 
rather  we  would  be  concerned  about  the 
total  nutritional  environment  Including  all 
nutrients.  If  cells  are  to  be  made  resistant 
to  cancer- Induotog  agenta  by  nutritional 
means,  this  will  be  accomplished  only  by 
recognizing  the  teamwork  principle.  If,  as 
seems  certain,  there  are  "unknowns"  In  cellu- 
lar nutrition  (otherwise  all  cells  could  be 
grown  in  chemically  defined  media)  these 
unknowns  must  be  recognized  and  provided 
for,  before  the  participation  of  all  the  nutri- 
ents In  teamwork  can  be  assured.  In  our 
laboratories  we  successfully  applied  this 
teamwork  principle  to  a  test  case — the  pre- 
vention of  galactose-lnduced  cataracts  In 
rats."  When  we  attempted  to  furnish  rats 
with  a  complete  team  of  nutrients,  along 
with  galactose,  cataracts  did  not  form — a 
result  not  hitherto  attained  or  approached. 

The  principle  of  nutritional  Individuality 
crops  up  continually  whenever  nutrition  Is 
studied  Intensively.  One  of  the  specific  Unes 
of  investigation  which  has  been  neglected, 
partly  because  of  lack  of  attention  to  the 
Individuality  principle,  has  to  do  with  the 
diiTerences  between  the  biochemical  and  nu- 
tritional patterns  of  cancer-resistant  and 
cancer  susceptible  animals.  When  we  are 
satisfied  by  merely  stating  that  these  differ- 
ences are  genetic,  we  are  dodging  many  cru- 
cial problems.  Twenty  or  more  yeais  ago 
there  were  available  strains  of  mice  with  a 
very  high  incidence  of  "spontaneous"  mam- 
mary cancer,  and  other  strains  with  a  very 
low  Incidence.  It  was  never  determined 
what  the  differences  In  the  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  these  strains  might  be  or 
whether  their  susceptibility  could  be  modi- 
fied by  nutritional  means.  The  status  of  nu- 
tritional science  Is  such  that  we  still  have 
limited  knowledge  of  the  detailed  nutritional 
requirements  of  any  strain  of  mice,  or  of 
mice  generally,  as  compared  with  rats.  Much 
less  do  we  know,  of  course,  about  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  Individual  animals, 
though  we  do  know  that  even  among  mem- 
bers of  closely  inbred  strains  of  rats  *nd 
mlce".^  and  monozygous  quadruplet  arma- 
dlUos,i°  striking  blociiemlcal  differences  exist. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Inbred  strains  of 
mice  which  Were  generally  highly  susceptible 
to  mammary  cancer,  there  were  resistant  In- 
dividual animals,  and  among  the  cancer  re- 
sistant mice  there  were  susceptible  Individu- 
als. Ail  this  Is  xinexplalned  and  probably 
will  remain  so  until  more  attention  In  paid 
to  individuality  In  nutrition.  In  this  con- 
nection It  shovild  be  stated  that  according 
to  the  genetotrophlc  principle,"  hereditary 
differences  and  variation  in  nutritional 
needs  go  band  in  hand.  Inheritable  weak- 
nesses which  are  a.ssoclated  with  unusual  nu- 
tritional demands,  can  presumably  be  com- 
pletely corrected  by  nutritional  adjustments. 
Because  a  human  being  (or  animal)  Is 
susceptible  to  cancer  does  not  necessurlly 
mean  that  he  or  she  wUl  be  afflicted. 

6.  Prevention  Requires  Attention:  Tiiere 
Is  Hope. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  conversant  with 
the  details  of  cancer  research  to  recognize 
that  much  attention  Is  being  paid  to  the 
poss'.'ile  de'.elopment  of  curative  n.easures, 
nnd  that  prevention  Is  stressed  compara- 
tively little.  If  there  are  practical  ways  of 
preventing  cancer.;  from  cccurriiig.  these 
should  be  of  the  utmost  public  Interest.  It 
Is  In  the  area  of  prevention  that  experttse 
In  celhtlar  :iutvUlo:i  offers  the  greatest  prom- 
ise and  It  can  •truthfully  be  .said  that  be- 
cr.'i'.ie  of  a  lack  of  tais  ex;erti-ie,  the  scien- 


tific nutritional  approach  to  the  prevention 
of  cancers  has  never  been  tried.  It  Is  but 
natural  that  lack  of  Interest  In  nutrition 
would  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  prevention. 

The  bolstering  of  cancer  research  by  the 
Inclusion  of  cellular  nutrition  can  be  brought 
about  when  the  need  is  recognized.  Many 
scientists  have  the  background  in  bio- 
chemistry and  related  fields  to  train  them- 
selves In  nutritional  science  once  their  In- 
terest is  aroused. 

Fundamentally,  however,  all  medical  sci- 
entists need  to  learn  about  nutrition,  and 
this  must  be  learned  In  medical  schools  if 
not  earlier.  While  there  Is  flagrant  lack  m 
medical  schools  we  believe  that  nutrition 
education  (not  of  the  faddist  variety)  must 
be  furnished  to  the  entire  population.  Stu- 
dents graduating  from  high  schools  and  col- 
leges should  already  know  more  about  nu- 
trition than  medical  students  now  know 
when  they  graduate  from  medical  schools. 
There  Is  nothing  that  a  teen-ager  can  learn 
In  school  which  is  more  important  than 
how  to  improve  his  sub-optimal  nutritional 
environment  and  his  own  health  and  de- 
velopment by  wise  selection  of  food. 

The  advantages  of  becoming  versed  In  nu- 
tritional science  (including  cellular  nutri- 
tion) are  not  limited  to  the  cancer 
problem.  Research  in  heart  disease,  arthritis, 
mental  disease.  jBlcohollsm  and  many  other 
diseases  would  fee  greatly  benefited  If  ex- 
perts in  cellular  nutrition  were  to  partici- 
pate. Prevention  of  disease  wotild  then 
become  far  more  dominant  in  medical  sci- 
ence. "And  perhaps  someday  the  United 
States  will  have  a  true  National  Institutes 
of  Health  rather  than  the  current  National 
Institutes  of  this  or  that  disease." 
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THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY:  i  A  CUL- 
MINATION OP  AMERICAN  PRINCI- 
PLES   OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  i»i-esident, 
throughout  the  200-year  hlsta^y  of  this 
country,  our  leaders  have  spotofen  out  for 
individual  human  rights.  Indeed,  our 
comitiT  has  often  been  pointed  to  by 
other  nations  as  the  stronghoiu  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  and  used  as  aa  example 
as  having  a  superb  record  o^  human 
rights.  :\ 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  oiif  Found- 
ing Fathers,  wrote  in  a  letterifto  James 
Madison  In  1787:  | 

Let  me  add  that  a  bill  of  rlgli|s  Is  what 
the  people  are  entitled  to  against  levery  gov- 
ernment on  earih,  general  or  partacular,  and 
what  no  jiist  government  shoul*  reiuse  or 
rest  on  hiference.  | 

Shortly  thereafter.  In  1821,f[during  a 
New  York  Convention  on  Unlviirsal  Suf- 
frage, Chancellor  Kent  offered  braise  for 
the  American  system:  | 

The  tendency  of  universal  surarage,  is  to 
Jeopardize  the  rights  of  propertt,  and  the 
prlnclple.s  of  liberty.  There  is  i  constant 
tendency  in  human  society,  and  the  history 
of  every  age  proves  It;  there  Is  i  tendency 
In  the  .  .  .  majority  to  tyranni?^  over  the 
minority,  and  trample  down  theiif  rights;  In 
the  Indolent  and  the  profligate,  to  cast  the 
whole  burthens  of  society  upon  the  indus- 
trious and  the  virtuous;  and  the?e  is  a  ten- 
dency in  ambitious  and  wicke<l  meif,  to  in- 
flame these  combustible  materials.  It  re- 
quires a  vigilant  government,  ancLa  firm  ad 
ministration  of  Justice  to  counteract  that 
tendencv. 


Not  ur»til  the  issuance  of  the 
Treaty  could  these  American 


Genocide 
Ideals  be 


questioned  with  any  validity.  jBound  to 
the  American  refusal  to  ratify  the  docu- 
ment are  various  verbal  attacks  on  the 
integrity  of  the  American  .system.  One 
coimtry  has  gone  so  far  as  to  ©aim  that 
the  United  States  is  "hypocritical"  in 
that  we  "resolutely  refused  to  aqcept  legal 
obligations"  through  the  rati^ation  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

The  need  for  American  ratiflcation  of 
this  docimient  Ls  overwhelm^ig.  In  a 
demonstration  of  the  role  we  ftiust  play 
in  the  International  scene,  Chiief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  spoke  of  this  country's  high 
reputation :  } 

Our  Bill  of  Rights,  the  most  precious  part 
of  oxir  legal  heritage,  is  under  (ubtle  and 
pervasive  attack.  ...  In  the  struggjle  between 
our  world  and  Communism,  the  temptation 
to  imitat«  totalitarian  securltjf  methods 
jmist  be  resisted  day  by  day.  .  .  i|  When  the 
lights  of  any  individual  or  group  ire  cMppcd 
awav,  the  freedom  of  all  erodes.       i 

r 

Mr.  President,  in  the  li^ere&t  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  liigh  icifals;  the 
models  set  forth  by  the  many  conven- 
tions and  assemblies  a£Bxming  these 
principles:  and  in  the  intere^  of  pre- 
serving oui"  international  integijity,  I  urge 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
Accords  of  1949  witliout  furtliei'  delay. 


JEROME  AND  SHOSHANA  CARDIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
ambitious  governmental  programs  are 
debated  and  adopted  In  the  Senate.  But 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  and  opti- 
mistic of  the  sponsors  of  such  progi'ams 
realize  that  Government  progiams  alone 
cannot  meet  the  tests,  solve  the  problems, 
and  satisfy  the  needs  of  America.  There 
is  still  the  constant  requirement  of  a  per- 
sonal, hidividual  initiative  by  men  and 
women  who  give  a  portion  of  their  lives  to 
make  life  better  for  their  fiiends  and 
j^eighbors. 

This  is  the  kind  of  life  that  Jen-j'  and 
Slioshana  Cardin  have  elected  to  lead. 
They  were  honored  last  night  by  the 
Golden  Eagle  Square  and  Compass  Club 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  I  submit  a  brief  ac- 
count of  their  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  Maryland  and  the  en- 
tire Nation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  account  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  an  equally  brief  ac- 
count of  the  charitable  work  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  Square  and  Compass  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  tQ  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Honored  Guests 

Jerome  and  Shoshana  Cardin  are  a  unique 
couple — worthy  of  being  the  first  husband 
and  wife  team  to  be  honored  by  the  Golden 
Eagle  Square  and  Compass  Club. 

Jerry  has  been  an  active  Eagleite  since 
1954,  and  has  served  numerous  times  a.s  the 
chairman  of  our  annual  testimonial  dinners. 
By  profesi^ion  he  is  an  attorney  at  law  and 
Shoshana  Is  a  housewife-volunteer. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  couple  is  that  they 
both  are  dedicated  and  committed  to  philan- 
thropic and  community  involvement — and 
serve  together  as  well  as  Individually.  Their 
joint  activities  range  from  trustees  on  the 
hoard  of  the  National  Retinitis  Pigmentosa 
Foundation,  of  which  Jerry  Is  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  to  the  board  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare  Fund. 

We've  selected  Just  a  few  of  their  indi- 
vidual activities  In  an  effort  to  describe  the 
broad  range  of  their  Interests. 

Jerry  Is  District  Chairman,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  Director  on  the  National  Board  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Mai"yland. 

Shoshana  is  currently  chairwoman  of  the 
Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Wo- 
men, Board  Member  of  the  Voluntary  Action 
Center  of  Central  Maryland,  and  National 
Board  Member  of  the  Women's  Division, 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Jerry  received  the  H^imanltarian  of  the 
Year  Award,  1972  from  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  Distinguished  Citizenship  Award, 
1972  State  of  Maryland,  and  Outstanding 
Communty  Service  Award,  1969 — Home- 
builders  Association  of  Maryland. 

Shoshana  received  "Woman  of  the  Year." 
Covenant  Award  In  1967 — Bnal  B'rlth  Wo- 
men of  Baltimore,  "Civic  Affairs  Award" — 
1969,  Morris  I.  Feld  Lodge,  B'nai  Brlth  and 
"Louise  Waterman  Wise  Award" — 1970,  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress,  Women's  Division, 
Maryland  Branch. 

Both  have  been  the  recipients  of  many 
honors  and  ^wards,  but  their  Joy  and  pride 
are  their  children — Steven  and  <3i telle,  llene 
and  Bert,  Nina  and  Sanford. 

Golden  Eagle  AcrivrriES 
The  Golden  Eagle  Square  and  Conipa.ss 
Club  of  Baltimore,  an  organizntion  duNoted 
to  ch.vi'ity  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed, 
received  Its  Charter  in  1940.  From  its  very 
beginning  "helping  others"  has  been  our 
motto.  In  axldition  to  our  manv  and  varied 


cliaritios,  we  undertook  a  project  which  be- 
came the  "first  of  Its  kind"  In  Baltimore. 

In  1050,  our  Welfare  Chairman,  Esiglelte 
Ralph  Steiubach,  learned  that  many  children 
went  to  school  hungry  through  no  fault  of 
their  ovra,  If  Indeed  they  went  to  school  at 
all.  With  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  Club  Members,  a  new 
project  was  born,  which  was  appropriately 
called  "The  School  Breakfast  Program,"  a 
name  it  has  retained  ever  since.  We  now  serve 
breakfast  to  weU  over  100.000  hungry,  poor 
school  children  of  this  City  each  and  every 
year.  There  are  many  thousands  more  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  eat 
breakfast  at  their  own  expense,  because 
Golden  Eagle  was  instrimiental  in  of>ening 
cafeterias  for  breakfast  for  the  very  first 
time.  Reports  from  teachers  and  principals 
tell  of  the  fine  results  of  our  program.  Re- 
duced truancy  and  a  definite  Improvement 
in  scholastic  efficiency  was  noted.  School 
authorities  have  endorsed  this  project  as 
being  the  finest  of  Its  kind  ever  undertaken. 

Although  this  Is  our  main  project,  our 
welfare  progi-am  is  quite  diversified.  We  have 
bought  clothing,  food,  fxumiture,  hospital 
eqiUpment,  hearing  aids,  a  television  set  for 
a  bhut-ln  patient,  contributed  to  the  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Fund,  arranged  piirtles  for  our 
servicemen  and  women  and  supplied  tradi- 
tional food  apropos  to  the  occasion  when 
they  could  not  "go  home"  to  observe  their 
holiday.  We  have  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  "Boys  Town,"  Esther  Leibowltz 
-Memorial  Fund,  The  Juvenile  Court  Fund 
established  by  us  and  administered  by 
Judge  Hammerman  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  City  to  help  youngsters  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  and  have  estab- 
lished an  annual  "Murray  Mauson  Scholar- 
ship Fund." 

We  contribute  to  the  parochial  school 
lunch  programs  for  needy  students  in  the 
Bals  Yaakov  School  for  Girls,  the  Talmudical 
Academy  of  BaltUnore,  and  the  Ner  Isrsiel 
Rabbmical  College.  We  also  contribute  for 
a  daily  food  treat  to  Children's  Guild. 

Golden  Eagle  contributed  the  Inflnn.irv 
Building  now  In  use  at  Camp  Glyndou  for 
Diabetic  Children  and  we  furnish  orange 
juice  for  these  children  durhig  their  stay  at 
the  Camp.  We  spon.sor  annual  summer 
picnics  for  the  Glyndon  campers  and  their 
families,  complete  with  food  and  entertain- 
ment. This  year  we  also  helped  financially  to 
repair  some  of  the  damage  perpetrated  by 
vandals  who  wrecked  the  Camp. 

All  net  proceeds  from  our  charity  fund 
raising  activities  are  u.sed  excl.islvely  for  our 
charity  programs. 

There  are  eight  general  monthly  dliuier 
meetings  during  the  year.  Our  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors meet  each  month  of  the  year  to  help 
charter  the  course  for  Golden  Eagle.  We 
publish  a  monthly  publication  "The  Lamb- 
skin" which  apprises  members  of  the  club's 
activities. 

This  Is  but  a  capsule  digest  of  our  organi- 
zation. We  feel  we  can  truly  state  we  are 
meeting  our  obligations  to  this  community 
by  glvhig  wherever  and  whenever  the  occa- 
sion arises  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  LEFT 
UNSOLVED 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  article  from  the  October  13,  1974, 
Washington  Post  that  I  would  like  to 
.share  with  my  colleagues.  It  Ls  titled, 
"The  Economic  Unmentionables,"  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson.  The  article  describes 
areas  of  the  U.S.  economy  where  clear 
Federal  policies  are  urgently  needed. 
The.se  areas  include  bank  stability, 
Arab  investment  in  the  Untsd  States, 
extensive  arms  sales  to  Arab  countries, 
nnd  international  food  policy. 
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These  important  areas  were  neglected 
in  President  Ford's  economic  message. 
Congress  has  neglected  many  of  these 
areas  also.  We  muse  be  prepared  to  face 
future  problems  in  the-se  areas. 

Investment  of  surplus  Arab  oil  funds  In 
America  must  be  studied  carefully.  These 
iimds  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  and 
tould  disrupt  the  entire  free  world  econ- 
omy. We  must  make  sure  that  vital 
American  industries  are  operated  in 
America's  interests. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  interna- 
tional food  policy.  There  is  no  clear  pub- 
lic policy  to  prevent  future  sudden  mass 
sales  of  American  food  to  other  coun- 
tries. Evidence  of  this  lack  of  policy  has 
become  all  too  clear  in  recent  days.  This 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
consumer  or  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ai^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Economic  Unxvientionables 
(By  J.  W.  Anderron) 

The  major  economic  event  of  last  week 
was  not  President  Ford's  address  to  Congress, 
but  the  faUure  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  in  New  York.  The  Pi-esldent's  address 
was  a  loose  collection  of  familiar  prop(  als 
hnd  good  hopes.  The  bank  failure  was  a  fact. 

The  President  was  not  speaking  to  the 
raost  urgent  questions.  There  is  no  mj-s^eiy 
about  what  these  questions  are:  thpy  are  all 
too  well  known  to  the  White  House.  There 
Is  also  no  mystery  about  why  the  Prtiaident 
stayed  away  from  them.  Some  are  subjects 
that  a  President  cannot  discuss  In  public, 
like  "-.he  health  of  the  banking  system,  and 
some  are  Issues  to  which  the  Ford  admtals- 
tration  does  not  yet  have  an  answer.  The  re- 
sult was  a  tepid  and  unfocused  speech  that 
w^s  evidently  designed  to  cheer  up  an  In- 
creasingly apprehensive  busine  s  and  finan- 
cial community  without  grea|ly  a  luoyhig 
anyone  else. 

The  real  questions  now  are  all  very  short- 
term.  In  this  strange  period  of  great  turbu- 
lence. They  are  al!  going  to  be  resolved  one 
way  ..r  another  within  the  ne.xt  year  or  so — 
which  will  make  it  a  very  interesting  year, 
if  not  necessarily  a  comfortable  one.  In  some 
cases  the  administration's  response  will  be 
a  decision  to  do  nothing  and  let  the  question 
resolve  .tself.  Since  the  President  did  not  get 
into  the  most  crucial  and  immediate  ques- 
tions now  confronting  us,  we  offer  for  the 
reader's  convenience  the  following  brief  list — 
with  the  warning  that  there  Is  not  mxich 
comfort  in  it.  and  not  many  answers. 

1.  How  weU  will  the  nation's  banking  sys- 
tem hold  up  under  the  present  tremendous 
strains? 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  the  average 
citizen's  deposits  and  savings  are  In  no  pos- 
sible danger,  since  they  are  directly  pro- 
tected by  the  federal  government.  There  Is 
no  chance  of  the  kind  of  epidemic  of  col- 
lapses that  the  country  went  through  In  the 
1930s.  But  there  are  new  and  significant 
dangers,  and  the  President  would  have  great 
difficulty  talking  about  them  without  mak- 
ing them  much  v.orse. 

Some  banks  learned  during  the  fat  years 
of  the  1960s  to  live  dangerously  and  like  It. 
.\s  the  boom  got  underway,  banks  complained 
that  they  were  being  shut  out  of  many  kinds 
of  profitable  financial  business  by  overly 
cautious  restrictions.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reduced  some  of  those  traditional  pro- 
hibitions. Many  banks — generally  the  big 
ones,  not  the  small  ones — began  (o  tout  thelr 
owu  stock  as  a  hot  investment  with  great 


growth  potential.  That  put  their  mr.nogers 
under  unprecedented  pressure  to  show  rising 
profits. 

One  perfectly  legal  way  to  pep  up  a  bank's 
earnings  is  to  play  the  International  currency 
markets — one  of  the  fastest  gambling  games 
in  the  world.  Foreign  exchange  trad'ng  has 
been  an  element  in  several  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular bank  failures  nnd  losses  here  and 
In  Europe  la  recent  months,  and  was  a  major 
cause  in  the  death  of  Franklin  National. 

But  t'lie  risks  are  by  no  metins  limited  to 
tlie  International  operations.  Early  this 
month  the  Chase  Manliattan  Bank  grhnly 
p.ruiounced  tha*-  securities  in  Its  bond  trad- 
ing account  had  been  overvalued  by  S34  mil- 
lion. An  error  of  this  magnitude  casts  a 
shadow  on  the  whole  management  of  a  bank. 
It  suggests,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  push 
for  profits  has  led  some  of  the  bank's  execu- 
tives into  unacceptable  risks.  In  a  time  of 
diastically  falling  securities  markets  and 
diaatlcaliy  high  In'cerest  rates,  those  risks 
rise  geometrically. 

There  Is  great  dispute  among  spoclalitts  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  present  peril  to  the  sta- 
blUty  of  the  banking  system.  One  relatively 
optimisUn  economist  obser-.ts  that  Amer- 
ican banks  are  very  competently  and  solidly 
m;inaged— but  even  he  adds  the  caution  that 
another  big  corporate  bu.'^t  like  the  Penn- 
Central  br.nkrtiptcy  could  have  ver\-  serious 
repcrcus."!ions:  "If,  for  instance.  Pan  Am  .  .  ." 

Pan  American  World  Airways  owes  a  lot 
of  money  to  banks,  and  President  Ford  has 
refused  It  the  subsidy  that  it  needs  to  main- 
tain its. present  operations.  It  may  turn  out 
that  the  best  reason  for  keeping  Pan  Am 
alive  is  neither  to  provide  air  service  or  to 
save  Jobs,  but  to  protect  the  banking  system 
from  a  formidable  shock. 

On  top  of  all  these  t.'-oubles.  a  new  and 
larger  uncertainty  is  being  added  to  the 
banking  business: 

2.  What  will  happen  to  the  oil  money— 
the  money  that  Industrial  countries  pay  to 
oil  exporting  cotmtiles — over  the  next  year? 

I.Iost  of  it  will  be  hivested  in  the  industrial 
countries,  but  where  and  under  what  terms? 
i>t  present  it  Is  piling  up  at  a  rate  th?t  the 
US.  Treastiry  estimates  at  about  $60  billion 
a  year,  mainly  in  American  and  British  banks. 
The  Arab  countries  in  partlc.ilar  are  holding 
their  money  very  nervously,  In  sliort  term 
deposits.  This  money  is  apparently  moving 
in  very  large  blocks  and  It  belongs,  of  course, 
to  governments  with  sharply  defined  political 
purposes.  — 

Having  used  the  oil  weapon  In  last  win- 
ter's embargo,  wotUd  the  Arabs  be  tempted 
to  use  the  money  weapon  to  disrupt  the 
Western  banks?  Not  many  people  think  so 
but,  come  to  think  of  It,  not  many  people 
thought  they  would  ever  embargo  oil  either. 

Some  Americans  have  suggested  trying  to 
keep  this  money  out  of  the  country  or,  al- 
ternatively, locking  it  In.  But  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury rejects  these  ideas  in  principle  and.  In 
practice,  they  would  require  a  horrendous 
amount  of  regulation  on  a  ban'ijing  system 
that  lives  by  its  ftist  and  flexible  responses. 
No  wonder  President  Ford  chose  not  to  take 
up  that  Issue.  Nor  Is  the  rext  oil-money 
question  any  easier: 

3.  How  long  do  we  keep  ."^^-lUng  hl{,h-pow- 
ered  arms  to  oil  producing  countries? 

Here  the  most  spectacular  example  is  Iran. 
The  Shah  is  building  one  of  the  world's  best 
equipped  armed  forces.  He  has  ordered  80 
of  the  new  American  P-14  swlng-wlng  fight- 
ers. He  has  nearly  150  F-4  Phantom  Jets,  and 
has  perhaps  40  more  currently  on  order.  His 
navy  Includes  several  destroyers  and  four 
frigates  equipped  with  missiles.  Wh.tt  do  yctt 
suppose  he  Intends  to  do  with  all  of  that 
firepower? 

Consider  for  a  minute  \Uio  his  immediate 
neighbors  are.  To  the  northwest  lies  Iran's 
old  enemy  Iraq,  heavily  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  South  of  Iraq  is  Ku-.vait.  pvui.ping 


more  tiian  520  million  worth  of  oil  a  day  and 
as  defenseless  as  a  goat  tethered  In  the 
Junele.  Acro"?!!  the  Persian  Gulf  Is  Saudi 
Arabia,  with  Us  oil  production  running  more 
than  $80  mil'lon  a  day  and  the  capacity  to 
po  much  hlPher.  The  Saudis  do  not  have 
reuch  of  an  a'r  force,  althoi-'gh  tl'.ey,  too,  ore 
now  buying  Phantoms. 

K^poleon  Is  a'.leged  to  have  said  that  yo\v 
can  do  ar»ythlng  with  a  bayonet  but  sit  on 
it.  The  Iranians  are  a  nation  of  rapidly  ris- 
ing ambitions.  Why  do  we  keep  feeding  that 
ambition  with  large  sales  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  and  destructive  fighter  aircraft? 
The  first  answer  Is  that  if  we  don't  some- 
one else — that  is,  the  French — certainly  will. 
The  second  answer  Is  that  we  have  to  sell 
whatever  the  Iranians  want  to  buy  In  order  to 
"nelp  pay  for  our  oil. 

One  very  good  and  altogether  urgent  re.i- 
.•■on  for  unhooking  the  Industrial  world  from 
Its  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  Is  the 
possibility  of  serious  fighting  there — fighting 
over  oil  wells,  carried  out  with  altogether 
modern  weapons.  If  trouble  of  that  sort  were 
to  start,  It  might  be  a  very  long  time  before 
tankers  could  get  Into  the  Gulf  at  all. 

This  possibility  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
statesmen  worrj'  about  In  private  but  do  not 
discuss  In  public.  For  an  American  govern- 
ment, there  Is  nothing  to  say  unless  we  are 
ready  to  stop  selling  arms  and  simultaneously 
to  cut  back  hard  on  oil  imjaorts  and  oil  con- 
sumption. The  President  has  decided  that  he 
does  not  have  enough  public  support  to  be 
able  even  to  raise  the  tax  on  gasoline  as  a 
conservation  measure. 

Cut  oil  is  only  part  oi  llie  International 
infuition.  Anotlier  part  is  food: 

4.  What  do  we  do  about  international 
food  prices? 

Tjiiaer  l-"resider'..s  Nixon  and  Ford,  the  Agri- 
cultm-e  Department  has  been  working  vig- 
orously to  maximiire  the  foreign  currency 
e<irnii'<gs  of  our  food  sales.  It  has  succeeded 
all  too  well.  We  have  now  sold  ofl  our  grain 
reserves,  which  In  turn  has  made  our  markets 
wildly  tmstable.  Our  markets  were  organised 
to  meet  freely  the  needs  of  private  traders. 
But  increasingly  they  are  being  domUif.icd 
by  state  trading  companies  backed  by  the 
m.'sslve  resotirces  of  big  countries — the  So- 
viet Union,  Japan  and,  increasingly,  Clitna. 
Japan  Is  a  model  customer,  bttying  steadily 
and  fairly  predictably.  The  others  are  not. 

How  do  we  come  to  terms  with  buyers 
who  are  not  commercial  operators  but  gov- 
ernments using  money  and  diplomatic  lever- 
age to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their 
own  people?  President  Fed  didn't  get  into 
that  one  because  It  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
deep  division  within  his  ovm  administration. 
Goveritment  indecision  here  Is  accurately  re- 
flected in  the  administration's  sudden  deci- 
sion a  week  ago  to  force  two  exporting  com- 
panies, who  had  previously  notified  the  Agri- 
culture Department  ,of  their  plans,  to  turn 
around  and  tear  up  tile  contr.tcts  th-ey  had 
signed  with  the  Russians. 

While  the  argument  boils  along  over  sales 
to  the  cash  ctistomers.  evidence  mounts  of 
spreading  famine  in  the  poor  countries. 
Death  rates  ajre  going  up  In  South  Asia  and 
parts  of  Africa.  President  Ford  intends  to 
raise  the  dollar  value  of  our  food  aid,  but 
prices  are  rising  faster  and  the  actual 
amotints  of  foodstuffs  shipped  will  probably 
continue  to  drop.  Perhaps  there  is  net  much 
that  we  can  do  about  It  since,  unhappily. 
all  of  the  most  useftil  solutions  take  years 
to  work  out.  They  mainly  Involve  helping: 
the  poor  cotintrlcs  raise  their  oviU  food 
production. 

5.  Meanwhile.  tmemployment''here  at  hon^e 
Is  rising  and  the  present  evidence  suggests 
that  it  will  go  substantially  higher  than  the 
administration  says  It  expects.  Walter  W. 
Heller  of  the  University  of  Mimiesota  and 
George  L.  Perry  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion— both  critics  of  the  administration,  but 
both  highly  experienced  forecasters — suggest 
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that  the  vinemployraent  rate  *ill  approach 
7  per  cent  by  next  summer  If  p^seut  policies 
(.ontlnue.  Long  before  the  rifte  hits  that 
level.  Jobs  would  replace  prlceqjas  the  coun- 
try's main  anxiety  and  prln(ijlpal  political 
ii>6ue.  Like  every  Industrial  scxkety.  tills  one 
has  a  much  lower  tolerance  of  unemploy- 
ment than  of  luSatlon.  it 

There  are  now  some  signs  siwgesllng  that 
all  of  us — the  admin  Utretlgfi,  Congress, 
businessmen  and  newspaperme^ — may  have 
badly  ralsread  the  Indicators  j^ver  the  last 
eight  months.  It  Is  possible  ttiat  the  enor- 
mous buUd-up  of  Inventorleai  since  early 
this  year  may  have  distorted  itiie  economic 
signals,  overemphasizing  the  strength  of  the 
Inflation  and  underestimating  pie  gathering 
momentum  of  a  serious  recession. 

Some  of  the  Inventory  accudaulation  was 
deliberate,   a^  businessmen   Jiu^ped   to  an- 
ticipate  future   shortages   of 
oil.  Some  of  It  was  Inadverten 
nessmen   found   themselves   u 
at  the  expected  rate.  But  nearl 
financed  by  borrowing,  and  as 
borrowing  hit  the  banks  the  F^ 
Board,  fearing  that  It  meant 
tlonary  boom,  took  interest  ra 
highest  levels  in  our  history  as 

In  retrospect,  the  wisdom 
rates  is  becoming  increasingly 
If  the  borrowing  had  been  the-iresult  of  an 
Incipient  boom  high  rates  would  have  been 
the  right  remedy.  But  might  n<|t  that  surge 
of  borrowing  have  been  only 
an  inventory  pile-up  caused 
sales? 

That  is  another  queslioii  1h 
dent,  in  the  midst  of  a  crusadi 
flatlon.  hardly  wunls  to  Ui.scu.vs 
to  Congress. 

For  the  amwers  to  all  of  thei 
come  back  around  this  time  neiqi 
well   all   know — in   the    (way  tj 
man   going   over  Niagara  Falls  jjin  oj  barrel 
finds  out  quickly  and  couclusiwly  whether 
there  is  a  safe  landing  at  the  lottorn 
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THE  CONFIJCTS  OP  INtEREST 
SYSTEM  IN  THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  September  2^,  1974,  As- 
sistant Defen.se  SecretaiT  j  Arthur  I. 
Mendolia  spoke  to  the  National  Security 
Industries  Association  on  ho\y  to  improve 
relations  between  the  Pentagon  and  its 
contractors.  Mr.  Mendolia's  i^roposed  so- 
lution of  the  problem  is  to  c<^er  it  up. 

It  is  amazing  that  in  this  mo.st-Water- 
gate  era  high  Government  lofficials  re- 
main insensitive  to  conflicts-lof-interests 
situations.  One  would  thinl^  that  pro- 
curement officials  like  Mij.  Mendolia 
would  understand  the  necessljty  for  keep- 
ing the  defense  contractor  coinmunity  at 
aims  length  from  the  Defease  Depart- 
ment, that  ways  would  be  sought  to  dis- 
engage the  Government  fr<>m  the  un 
healthy  relationship  with 
community  that  has  grown 
years. 

THE    MfcNDO;.!* -NAllONAL    lNnU«1|jI«:.->    ASSOCU- 
TION  PLAN  f 

Mr.  Mendolia's  objectives  seem  to  be 
the  opposite.  Under  the  feniisr  of  wanting 
to  cut  redtape.  the  Assi-statt  Secretary 
would  accelerate  payments  a!  unjustified 
and  inflated  shipbuilding  cljims  against 
the  Navy,  reduce  audits  of  contractor' 
overhead  costs,  and  eliminate  or  down- 
grade the  Defense  Contract  ^udit  Agency 

The  National  Security  Indi  istrie-j  Asso- 
ciation is  a  high  powered,  bl%e  chip  lobl.y 


ihe  defense 
.UP  over  the 


arm  of  the  large  defense  contractors.  To 
this  lobby  group  Mr.  Mendolia  outlined 
his  plan  for  carrjlng  out  their  wishes: 

Reduce  Government  audits  of  over- 
head costs  in  defense  plants; 

Reexamine  profit  policies; 

Respond  quickly  to  Industi'y  sugges- 
tions for  reducing  requirements,  specifi- 
cations, standards  and  technical  provi- 
sions: 

Settle  shipbuilding  claims  promptly; 

Evaluate  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency; 

Improve  communications  between  the 
Pentagon  and  the  defense  industry  on 
management  procedures; 

Reexamine  regulatory  statute&such  as 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act,  Veterans  Employment 
and  Readjustment  Act  of  1972,  the  Cope- 
land  Antikickback  Act  and  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Act  to  determine 
whether  restrictive  provisions  can  be 
eliminated. 

TOP  PRIORITY — RKDrCE  GOVERNMENT  AUDITS,  PAY 
INFLATED  CLAIMS 

I  am  infonned  that  the  Pentagon  has 
given  top  priority  to  implementhig  two 
of  the  items  on  Mr.  Mendolia's  list:  Re- 
ducing audits  and  doing  away  with  the 
Defen.se  Contract  Audit  Agency.  Present 
plans  call  for  combining  the  audit  agency 
with  another  Pentagon  group,  the  De- 
fense Contract  Administration  Senice. 

This  would  place  the  auditors  under 
the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
procurement  officials  who  deal  with  and 
have  close  relations  with  the  defense 
contractors.  The  audit  function  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  badly  compromised 
because  the  auditors  would  not  have  the 
independence  they  now  enjoy  to  do  their 
job.  They  would  be  imder  constant  pre.s- 
.sui'e  fi-om  their  superiors,  the  procure- 
ment officials,  not  to  disturb  or  expose 
arrangements  detrimental  to  taxpayers' 
interests  which  procurement  officials 
often  tolerate. 

Defense  contractors  have  long  sought 
ways  to  neutralize  or  eliminate  Govern- 
ment auditors.  Mr.  Mendolia.  the  highest 
procurement  official  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment now  seems  ready  to  oblige 
them. 

He  would  get  rid  of  or  at  least  ham- 
.'^tring  the  Government  auditors  who^e 
job  it  is  to  make  Independent  exami- 
nations of  contractors'  cost  charging 
practices. 

CFFFNSE    CONTr.ACT    AUDIT    ACFNCY    SHOULD    Bf. 
PBESERVr.D 

It  needs  to  be  understood  that  the 
Defen.se  Conti-act  Audit  Agency,  while  an 
in-house  Pentagon  operation,  Is  the  only 
audit  activity  in  the  FdOeral  Govern- 
ment in  a  position  to  audfit  defense  con- 
tracts. This  function  was  stripped  away 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office — 
mistakenly  in  my  judgment — years  ago. 
GAO  is  not  staffed  to  audit  individual 
contracts  and  contractor  operations.  If 
Pentagon  auditors  do  not  do  this  job  It 
simply  will  not  be  done. 

Auditois  employed  by  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  have  had  con- 
siderable independence,  up  to  now,  and 
have  bepii  able  to  sjjotliglit  areas  of  irreg- 
ulautlps.  Inefficiency,  and  \\a'>ip.  A  num- 


ber of  improvements  in  procurement  pol- 
icies have  been  brought  about  through 
their  efforts.  The  auditing  function  also 
serves  as  a  deterrant  to  those  in  the  de- 
fense contract  community  who  might 
otherwise  extract  payments  from  the 
Government  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
titled. 

Yet  top  Pentagon  officials  such  as  As- 
.sistant  Secretai'y  Mendolia  are  now 
working  hand  in  glove  with  lobby  groups 
such  as  the  National  Security  Industries 
Association  to  eliminate  the  Independ- 
ence of  tlie  Pentagon's  audit  agency. 

SECrtr  LISTS  of  INDnrtDUALS  WHO  NEED 

"convincing" 

I  understand  that  secret  lists  of  indi- 
^'iduals  in  key  pa^itions,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  are  being  developed. 
These  are  lists  of  persons  who  need  to 
be  "convinced"  of  the  plan  to  ehminate 
or  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  defense 
audits  and  defense  contractor  regula- 
tions. 

If  this  plan  succeetls  defense  contrac- 
tors would  substantially  increase  their 
already  gieat  influence  in  the  Defense 
Department.  In  my  judgment  the  defense 
contractors  already  have  too  much  in-, 
fluence  in  the  Pentagon.  There  are  too 
many  contractor  officials  temporarily 
employed  in  the  Pentagon  who  serve  as 
industi-y  .spokemen.  There  are  too  many 
Pentagon  officials  Including  members  of 
the  military  who  look  fonvard  to  high 
paid  jobs  in  the  defense  industry  after 
they  retire  from  Govermnent  sei-vice. 

DI:F£NSE    INDUSTRY    INFLUENCE    TOO    GREAT 

Defense  Industry  Influence  peivades 
all  areas  of  defense  procurement.  It  is 
evidenced  by  sweetheart  contiacts  and 
bailouts,  soft  loans,  settlement  of  ship- 
building claims  for  outrageous  amounts, 
and  continuous  efforts  to  relax  policies 
to  make  them  more  favorable  to  con- 
tractors, to  eliminate  safeguards,  and  to 
t'now  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment auditors. 

It  is  unseemly  for  high  Pentagon  of- 
ficials to  take  part  in  schemes  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  giant  defense  fii-ms 
and  to  serve  to  undermine  the  efforts  of 
thos^  dedicated  public  servants  who  un- 
dei-stSiid  that  their  duty  is  to  the  public 
interest  &nd  not  to  private  interests. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  backsta[^e  efforts 
now  going  on  and,  if  necessary,  will  pro- 
pose legislation  to  block  them. 


THE     BICENTENNIAL     AND     lliTER- 
NATIONAL    UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  P-.esldent,  Alan  A. 
Reich,  the  distinguished  Deputy  A.ssi;,t- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  recently  addre.ssed 
the  RotaiT  Club  of  New  York  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "Bicentennial  Challenge — 
Strengthening  Inteinational  Mutual 
Understanding. " 

In  his  thoughtful  remarks  Mr.  Reich 
discusses  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
this  Bicentennial,  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  paraphrase  one  foreign  cabinet  min- 
ister, the  "Spirit  of  '76'  belongs  to  all 
democratic  peoples. 

Mr.  Reich  also  points  out  that  the  Bi- 
centennial offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
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lielp  make  a  very  real  contribution  in 
helping  build  the  "hiunan  foundations 
of  the  structure  of  peace." 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Reich's  address,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bicentennial  Challenge — Strengthening 

International  Mutual  Understanding 
(Remarks  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

Alan  A.  Reich,  Rotary  Club  of  New  York, 

September  5,  1974) 

inteoduction 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  address 
again  the  New  York  Rotary  Club  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  the  "Bicentennial 
Challenge  and  Strengthening  International 
Mutual  Understanding."  This  Club  has  had 
over  the  years  an  international  program  with 
considerable  radiating  Impact.  New  York  City, 
since  Its  founding,  has  lead  hi  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  and  of  the  American 
ideals  to  be  commemorated  in  1976.  New  York 
symbolizes  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world  the  Internationalism  and  global  con- 
cern required  of  Americans  as  we  enter  our 
third  century. 

The  American  Rerolution  BiccntennUil  Com- 
vicmoration  Is  Jnternatioital 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
.\dmlnlstratlou  has  deblgnated  three 
themes — heritage,  festival,  and  horizons — 
for  the  Commemoration.  Eacli  has  important 
international  implications.  The  heritage 
theme  recalls  the  ethnic  origins  and  diver- 
sity of  America  and  the  fact  that  our  way  of 
life  owes  much  to  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
Their  contributions  find  rich  expression 
throughout  the  United  States.  Reflecting  to- 
gether upon  their  heritage  and  its  meaning 
will  result  in  significant  and  constructive 
international  dialogue. 

Recently  I  somewhat  mistakenly  referred 
to  "owr  Bicentennial"  In  a  conversation  with 
a  cabinet  minister  of  a  nation  making  plans 
for  the  Commemoration.  He  interrupted  and 
noted  politely,  "The  Spirit  of  '76"  belongs  to 
us,  too,  you  know!"  His  remark  brought 
home  to  me  the  fact  that  others  ai'ouud  the 
world  share  with  us  and  hold  dear  the  Ideals 
and  values  associated  with  our  Revolutionary 
period.  Other  nations  ha\e  been  guided  by 
the  American  model  In  establishing  their  sys- 
tems of  governments.  George  Washington's 
words,  "the  basis  of  our  political  system  is 
the  right  of  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
constitutions  of  governmems"  have  had 
world-wide  meaning. 

The  festival  theme  suggests  ihe  opportuni- 
ties international  visitors  will  have  to  dis- 
cover and  get  to  know  America  and  our  peo- 
ple. Over  a  year  ago.  the  President,  through 
the  Department  of  State  and  our  embassies, 
officially  Invited  other  nations  to  participate 
in  the  Commemoration.  It  v^ll  be  much 
more  than  a  celebration,  more  tlian  parades, 
and  more  than  fireworks.  There  will  be  cul- 
tural, sports,  arts,  and  other  attractions  bolli 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  which  will 
enhance  the  understanding  of  our  respectl.e 
achievements  and  societies. 

Last  month,  appreciation  of  tiie  American 
democratic  system  in  surviving  the  Water- 
gate problem  was  expressed  by  leaders  and 
writers  around  the  world.  One  Asian  news- 
paper, traditionally  anti-American,  com- 
mented, "Never  before  have  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  emerged  more  trium- 
phant than  from  the  trial  and  torment  of 
Watergate.  The  whole  world,"  the  editorial 
added,  "owes  this  land  and  people  a  solemn 
homage.  .  .  ."  Thomas  Jefferson  set  the  tone 
when  he  said,  "Here  we  are  not  afraid  to  fol- 


low truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  toler- 
ate any  error  as  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  It."  The  United  States  Is  seen  by 
peoples  around  the  world  as  custodian  of  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  they  wish  to  help 
ensure  Its  continuation  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

The  horizons  theme  of  the  Bicentenlal  Is 
perhaps  the  most  important  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause it  looks  to  the  future.  John  Adams  put 
it  succinctly  when  he  said,  "I  like  the  dreams 
of  the  future  better  than  the  history  of  the 
past."  The  notion  of  the  continuing  revolu- 
lon  and  all  it  stands  for  Is  captured  in  the 
growing  awareness  that  we  are  Interdepend- 
ent; if  mankind  is  indeed  to  survive,  we  must 
cooperate.  Problems  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  national,  now  are  global.  Our  neighbors' 
problems  are  ours,  and  vice  versa.  Improving 
the  quaUty  of  life  Is  a  world-wide  challenge. 
Concerns  with  population,  inflation,  food, 
and  resources  require  cooperative  action. 
Strengthened  informal  relationships  and  peo- 
ple-to-people bonds  help  Improve  the  cli- 
mate for  cooperation  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems which  know  no  national  boundaries. 
The  Commemoration  will  focus  not  only  on 
the  U.S.  future,  but  also  on  goals  and  aspira- 
tion for  mankind. 

People-to-PeopJc  Relations  Further  Inter- 
national Mutual  Understanding  and  are  Rel- 
evant to  World  Peace. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  are  people-to-people 
relations  and  informal  communications  ac- 
tivities of  concern  to  the  State  Department? 
Formal  diplomatic  chainiels.  of  course,  are 
crucial  for  the  conduct  of  official  business 
and  the  resoliuiou  of  differences  between  na- 
tions. To  an  unprecedented  degree,  how- 
ever, the  problems  nations  confront,  the 
means  they  choose  to  solve  them,  and  even 
the  perceptions  people  of  one  country  have 
of  another,  evolve  outside  official  channels. 
Diplomacy  has  gone  public.  Foreign  affairs  is 
no  longer  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  pro- 
fessional diplomat.  The  tone  and  content  of 
our  International  relations  are  set  increas- 
ingly by  the  vastly  expanding  contacts  which 
occur  between  Americans  and  other  peoples 
of  the  world. 

The  geometric  increase  In  oltlzeu  Involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  Whom  people-to-people 
bonds  and  networks  for  two-way  communi- 
cation are  fully  developed,  there  will  be  a 
{greater  readiness  to  seek  accommodation,  and 
to  negotiate.  When  people  know  and  under- 
stand each  other  and  appreciate  their  <''f- 
ferenccs,  tlie  likelihood  of  confrontation 
diminishes,  and  prospects  for  peaceful  so- 
lutions are  enhanced.  This  rationale  governs 
the  interest  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
furtherance  oi  meaniiigful  people-to-people 
interchange. 

In  the  past  few  jears,  scholars  Increas- 
ingly have  studied  the  relevance  of  informal, 
non-governmental  communications  activities 
to  matters  of  war  and  peace.  Social  scien- 
tists are  developing  a  more  scientific  base 
for  such  activities.  Their  research  suggests 
that  the  existence  of  informal  communica- 
tions tends  to  reduce  the  level  of  tensions 
when  conflicts  of  Interest  occur  and  con- 
tributes' to  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
conflicts  may  be  negotiated  more  effectively. 
Sccopd.  informal  relationships  create  a 
greater  openness  in  individual  attitudes 
toward  other  nations,  peoples,  and  cultures. 
These  predispositions  also  lead  to  greater 
readiness  to  communicate  and  to  resolve 
differences  peaceably.  Third,  social  scien- 
tists tell  us  that  international  cooperation 
and  two-way  exchange  contribute  to  woild- 
mlndediiess  and  to  an  internationalist  per- 
spective on  what  otherwise  might  be  viewed 
as  purely  national  problems.  Finally,  inter- 
national people-to-people  relationships  help 
develop  enduring  networks  of  communica- 
tion wlilch  cut  across  political  boundaries 
and  reduce  the  likelihood  of  polarization 
alonu    uati.'iii'ltHt    lilies.    The    Bicentennial 


Commemoration  provides  both  the  occasion 
and  the  opportunity  for  eiq>andmg  and 
strengthening  these  people-to-people  rela- 
tionships. 

Many  Bicenten7iial  International  Acrini:e!: 
are  Undencay. 

As  you  know,  the  Bicentennial  Commemo- 
ratioii  has  no  single  national  focus.  It  is 
nationwide,  involving  all  our  states,  com- 
munities and  people.  In  addition  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  and  the  ten  regional 
offices,  every  state  has  Its  own  commission. 
Many  cities,  including,  of  course,  New  York, 
have  commissions  and  active  programs. 

Many  other  governments  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  private  individuals  and  organizations 
of  other  nations  have  asked  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  American  Revolution  Blcen- 
teimlal  Administration  for  suggestions  as  to 
what  they  might  do  t<^  commemorate  the 
Bicentennial  and  in  the  process  strengthen 
ties  with  the  American  people.  Many  exciting 
Bicentennial  activities  are  being  planned  by 
governments  and  peoples  of  other  nations.  A 
sampling  Includes: 

Chairs  In  American  studies  to  be  estab- 
lii^hed  in  foreign  universities. 

Establishment  of  chairs  for  studies  of 
foreign  nations  in  American  universities. 

Symphony  orchestra  tours  to  the  United 
States. 

National  folk  group  participation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Polklife  Festival  and  in  com- 
munity festivals  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Endowment  of  library  collections  of 
Americana. 

Commissioning  of  a  number  of  historical 
books,  studies,  and  films  about  liie  Americau 
e.xperieuce. 

Historical  and  philosophical  conferences 
abroad  on  American  clvUlzatiou. 

Theaue  and  opera  tours  and  traveliiig 
museum   exhibits   to   the    United   States. 

As  other  nations  are  developing  their  Bi- 
centennial programs,  Americans  too  are  in- 
coiporating  an  International  dimension  in 
thelj-  planning.  Many  of  the  local  program? 
being  organized  and  carried  out  by  state 
and  community  Bicentennial  groups  involve 
peoples  of  other  nations.  Here  in  New  York, 
you  have  a  number  of  exciting  interna- 
tional projects.  The  International  Salute 
will  feature  exhibits  from  other  nations 
The  South  Street  Seaport  Restoration  Proj- 
ect in  Lower  Manhatten  will  recall  Ne-v 
Y'ork's  early  maritime  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Bicentennial  Visitors 
Center  and  CotmcU  is  organizing  for  recep- 
tion 01  New  York's  visitors.  Statue  oi  Lio- 
eriy  events  will  feattire  the  importance  of 
immigration  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States. 

Across  the  nation  there  are  many  prc;- 
grani.s  aimed  at  providing  Interna' ioii.i: 
focus  for  the  Bicentennial  horizons  pro^rai/ 
and  at  improving  understanding  over  the 
long  term.  A  few  examples  are: 

Operation  Sail  '76  Is  a  visit  of  tall-ma.<te'.-l_ 
sailing    vessels    from    around    the   world    to' 
come  to  Ne'A-  York  City  on  July  4.  1976  ai'd 
visit  other  world  ports.  { 

The  Woild  Theatre  Festival,  a  uon-proi'it 
foundation  based  In  New  York,  will  spon- 
sor appearances  of  distinguished  theatre 
companies  from  around  the  world. 

The  American  Host  Program,  liirough  its 
"Meet  the  Americans"  project,  is  organizing 
home  hospitality  for  foreign  \isltors. 

Ntimeroiis  international  conferences  an' 
being  planned  such  as  the  World  Food  Cca- 
ference  to  be  held  at  Iowa  State  U'ii\er- 
siiy. 

The  California  Bicentennial  Commission 
is  spDU.soring  a  publications  program  on 
eiUnic   contributions   to  California   hlsturj . 

Binational,  internatioi'.al  exchange,  and 
ethnic  organif:ations  are  developing  new  ex- 
change-of-persoi)s  programs. 
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The  American  Council  of  Pollab  Cultural 
Clubs  Is  conducting  a  poster  contest  on  Pol- 
ish Inunlgratlon  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is  In- 
vltlAK  counterpart  associations  of  other 
countries  to  attend  their  1976  annual  con- 
vention to  review  medical  contributions  to 
man's  well-being  over  the  past  200  years. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  Is 
organizing  a  program  for  American  museums 
to  ezblblt  foreign  contrlbutlonsj  to  Amer- 
ica's development. 

Sister  Cities  International  pl«ns  to  In- 
crease from  1,100  at  present  to  1,876  by  July 
4.  1976  the  number  of  UJS.  and  fofelgn  cities 
affiliated  In  sister  city  relationships. 

The  American  Historical  Association  Is  of- 
fering a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best  his- 
torical work  on  the  American  Revolution 
written  In  a  Ismguage  other  thab  English. 

These  few  projects  I  have  singled  out  are 
essentially  U  tematlonal  In  character.  There 
are,  howevei":  International  dimensions  in 
many  prograras  which  are  prlmarUy  domestic 
In  nature.  Tlie  organizers  have  found  ways 
to  make  them  International  as  well.  One  of 
the  most  promising  Is  the  recently-an- 
nounced American  Issues  Forum-  conceived 
by  Walter  Cronklte.  The  Forum  te  Intended 
to  effect  a  year-long  nationwide  dialogue  by 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  and  ail  levels  of 
education  concerning  the  values  which  have 
characterized  our  national  develc^ment  and 
their  revelance  to  the  future.  One  pf  the  nine 
major  Issues  to  be  discussed  Is  ^' America's 
Role  in  the  World,  Past,  Present  and  Future." 
Community    Service    Organisatiams    are    a 

Potent    Force    for    I nternationJkl    Mutual 

Understanding  \ 

In  government  and  In  the  prlviate  sector, 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  Service  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Rotary  International  through 
Its  people-to-people  programs,  are  icon trlbut- 
ing  a  great  deal  to  International  ojiutual  un- 
derstanding. Rotary's  International  youth  ex- 
change. Involving  700  youths  throiighout  the 
world  annually.  Is  a  model  program  with  con- 
siderable Impact. 

The  Rotary  Club  matc)»lng  progtam,  which 
links  Rotary  Clubs  in  151  countries  with 
counterpart  clubs  for  direct  R«tarlan-to- 
Rotarlan  relationships  and  shared  service 
projects  Is  equally  impressive.  Rotary's  world 
community  service  program  has  helped  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  Through  Rotary's 
small  business  clinic  program,  many  individ- 
uals In  less-developed  countries  have  been 
helped  to  self-sufflcleiicy  and  con^^'iu'i'ty 
contribution. 

The  mere  existence  of  some  15j000  Rotary 
Clubs  Joining  750,000  Rotarians  la  151  coun- 
tries Is  a  potent  force  for  world  peftce.  Rotary 
Is  made  \«p  of  leaders  from  all  segments  of 
society;  these  fraternal  relationships — pro- 
fessional to  professional,  businessman  to 
businessman  and  so  on — generate  two-way 
conununlcation  and  further  mutjiial  under- 
standing. 

Another  service  which  Rotary  [Clubs  per- 
form Is  the  advancement  of  injtematlonal 
person-to-person  programs  of  dther  orga- 
nizations In  their  communities.  In  my  own 
travels  throughout  the  United  States,  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
Rotary  and  other  service  clubs  haye  Initiated 
and  developed,  for  example,  sistericlty  affllla- 
tlous,  professional  nnd  people-toj-people  ex- 
changes, International  hospitality  programs, 
and  International  activities  of  lcc(il  perform- 
ing arts  and  sports  groups.  Thesfe  activities 
contribute  to  strengthened  bonds  between 
participathig  local  groups  and  th<|lr  counter- 
parts In  other  nations.  i 

Can  Covimunity  Senice  Orgamzations  Do 
yfore?  i 

Leaders  of  private  organization^  frequently 
ask  us  in  the  Bureau  of  Educationial /ind  Cul- 
tural Affairs  what  they  might  do!  to  Increase 
international  understanding.  I  >rould  only 
hope  Rotary   and  other  comm-iAlty  .service 


organizations  in  the  United  States  would  do 
more  of  the  same — demonstrating  so  well 
the  capacity  for  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  furthering  world  peace.  The 
Bicentennial  Commemoration  provides  the 
focus.  Specifically,  I  urge  community  service 
organizations  to  undertake  In  whole  or  in 
part  the  following  12-polnt  program: 

1.  Expand  home  hospitality  and  commu- 
nity orientation  programs  for  International 
•visitors  (Including  doctors  and  other  profes- 
sionals, businessmen,  diplomats  nnd  military 
and  government  leaders) . 

2.  Develop  programs  for  continuing  ties 
with  the  International  alumni  of  area  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

3.  Enlist  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
U.S.  corporations  operating  Internationally 
for  meaningful  public  service  activities. 

4.  Expand  and  strengthen  programs  of  art. 
sports,  and  cultural  Interchange. 

5.  Develop  and  improve  community  pro- 
grams for  foreign  st^idents  to  enhance  their 
experience  while  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Internationalize  your  community  In- 
volvement by  afBllatlng  with  an  appropriate 
International  organization  In  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

7.  Support  established  people-to-people, 
youth,  and  blnatlonal  exchange  programs. 

8.  Strengthen  relationships  with  profes- 
sional counterpart  organizations  In  other 
countries. 

9.  Expand  programs  of  International  Inter- 
change involving  America's  ethnic  and  racial 
minority  groups,  drawing  upon  their  special 
sensitivity  and  competence  In  cross-cultural 
communication. 

10.  Form  International  Institutional  link- 
ages afllllating  universities,  hospitals,  schools. 
Institutes,  libraries,  and  museums  for  ex- 
change relationships. 

11.  E-stabllsh  university  chairs  of  Interna- 
tional studies. 

12.  Maximize  the  goodwill  generated  by  en- 
suring public  visibility  for  these  activities 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  challenge,  the  Blcenteiuilal  challenge, 
Is  to  develop  durable  mechanisms,  which 
will  continue  beyond  1976  to  contribute  to 
International  miitual  understanding.  While 
the  Government  can  help,  meeting  this  Bi- 
centennial challenge  will  depend  far  more 
upon  America's  private  sector  strengths  of 
Initiative,  diversity,  and  dynamism. 

Such  a  Bicentennial  commitment  and  pro- 
gram win  be  In  our  national  Interest  as 
well  as  In  mankind's  Interest  of  Improving 
the  climate  for  working  together  on  our 
global  problems.  I  thank  the  Rotary  Club 
of  New  York  and  Rotary  Clubs  throughout 
the  United  States  for  your  very  real  con- 
tribution hi  helping  to  buUd  the  "human 
foundations  of  the  structure  of  peace." 


SECRETARY  OP  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  LYNN  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  for  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorable  James  T.  Lynn  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development — HUD. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  HUD  funds  and  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  which 
writes  hou.sing  legislation.  I  have  watched 
Secretary  Lynn's  performance  from  the 
day  he  took  oCBce. 

Secretary  Lynn'is  a  highly  intelHsent, 
personable,  and  able  man.  But  so  little 
lias  been  accomplished  since  he  became 
SecKetary  that  his  Department  should  be 
renamed  tiie  Department  of  "No"  Hoas- 


ing  and  "No"  Urban  Development.  Ita 
initials  should  be  changed  from  HUD  to 
"DUD." 

NO    NEW    HOTTSING    8TABTS 

This  Department  is  spending  $5  billion 
a  year  and  has  produced  no  new  assisted 
housing  starts  since  January  of  1973.  Its 
policies  have  blocked  millions  of  families 
from  buying  the  homes  they  need,  re- 
sulted in  a  depression  level  12-percent 
unemployment  in  construction,  and  Ut- 
erally  bankrupted  thousands  of  home 
building  firms. 

While  Secretary  Lynn  Is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  high  interest  rates  ai.d  cred- 
it ci-unch  which  has  brought  a  depres- 
sion in  conventional  housing,  he  has  done 
nothing  significant  to  help  it.  And  he  is 
responsible  for  publicly  assisted  housing. 
Since  he  became  Secretary  those  pro- 
grams have  been  frozen,  placed  under 
moratorium,  or  ignored  by  HUD. 

FAn-URE  TO  SET  AND   MEET  HOUSING  GOALS 

The  Housing  Act  of  1968  calls  for 
building  2.6  million  housing  units  a  year 
of  wliich  600,000  publicly  assisted  units 
are  under  Secretai-y  Lynn's  jurisdiction. 
But  here  are  the  sad,  cruel  facts: 

First.  Not  only  has  his  Department 
failed  to  build  600,000  publicly  assisted 
units  a  year  during  the  last  2  years  but 
even  his  annual  report  setting  forth  the 
annual  housing  goals  required  under  the 
1968  Housing  Act  is  now  9  months  over- 
due. 

Second.  The  homeo^^'nership  program 
under  section  23?  of  the  1968  act  has 
been  frozen.  Not  only  have  no  new  units 
been  committed  since  he  came  to  oflace, 
but  he  has  now  asked  that  $264  million 
already  appropilated  and  imspent  be  de- 
ferred. That  is  206,000  needed  units  down 
the  drain. 

>  Third.  The  $115  million  in  imspent 
fmidb  for  the  higlily  popular  and  highly 
successful  3  percent  housing  for  the 
elderly  program  is  frozen. 

Fourth.  Last  year  the  Secretary  pro- 
posed 118,000  starts  for  the  new  section 
23 — now  section  8 — program.  Not  one 
sinjle  unit  was  built. 

Fifth.  This  fiscal  year— Julj-  1,  1974  to 
June  30,  1975 — the  Secretary  proposed 
400,000  additional  units  of  section  23 — 
now  section  8 — housing.  After  3  Vi  months 
not  one  unit  has  been  started. 

Sixth.  Some  $181  million  already  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  section 
236 — the  low  interest  rate  rental  pro- 
gram— is  unused  and  sitting  idle.  That 
is  another  120,000  units  not  being  built. 

Seventh.  New  starts  for  conventional 
public  housing — a  higlily  successful  pro- 
gram with  long  waiting  lines  and  low 
turnover  rates — are  under  wraps. 

Eighth.  The  section  312  progi-am  for 
loans  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing  Is 
in  limbo  with  virtuallj'  no  action  takinji 
place. 

BUHE.VUCRATIC    SPENDING 

The  present  HUD  annual  budget  is 
now  $5  billion.  But  almost  none  of  that 
money  is  being  used  for  new  liousing 
starts.  Instead  the  fmids  are  being  drib- 
bled away  in  a  bm'eaucratic  morass  of 
planning,  demonsti'atlons.  research, 
and  coordination.  Almost  none  of 
it  is  being  used  to  buUd  the  600.000 
new  housing  starts  called  for  each  year 
to  meet  the  goals  of  the  1968  Housing 
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Act  which  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Since  he 
came  to  office.  Secretary  Lynn  has  fidlen 
short  of  the  assisted  housing  goals  by 
over  1  million  imits. 

AS.SISTZD    HOUSING    COULD   OFFSET   PRIVATE 
HOUSING   CRfNCH 

Dui'ing  the  1970-71  recession  and 
housing  crunch  tlie  assisted  housing 
starts  under  HUD  programs  offset  the 
crunch  in  the  private  housing  market  and 
kept  housing  from  become  a  basket  case. 
But  in  1973-74  the  no  housing  starts 
policy  of  Secretary  Lynn  has  merely 
made  a  bad  situation  worse  and  deepened 
the  housing  depression. 

Conventional  housing  starts  are  down 
by  over  1  million  units.  Yet  Secretary 
Lynn  persists  in  his  policies  of  mora- 
torium, freeze,  and  no  assisted  housing 
starts  for  the  traditional  housing  assisted 
programs. 

It  is  time  the  $5  billion  h\  HUD  outlays 
start  getting  some  new  housing  starts. 
That  can  happen  only  under  a  new  Sec- 
retary who  believes  in  the  progiams  and 
will  carry  out  the  lav. 

Secretary  LjTin,  for  all  his  charm  sim- 
ply has  not  gotten  results.  He  is  like  a 
football  coach  whose  team  cannot  run. 
pass,  block,  or  tackle.  All  they  can  do 
is  lose.  They  have  lost  10  straight.  It  Is 
time  for  a  new  coorh. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  RECENT 
y       U.S.  CROP  REPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent staff  report  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  analyzes 
the  October  1  crop  reports. 
-  While  the  estimate  'or  wheat  is  slight- 
ly above  that  for  last  year,  the  produc- 
tion of  feedgrains  and  soybeans  will  be 
down  by  around  20  percent.  Tills  will 
likely  mean  continued  short  supplies  and 
high  prices  for  all  grains. 

It  is  expected  that  only  for  wheat  and 
rice  will  the  carryover  be  greater  than  1 
month's  supply  at  the  end  of  the  1974- 
75  marketing  year. 

The  implications  for  our  livestock  pro- 
ducers are  very  serious,  since  they  norm- 
ally utilize  about  four-fifths  of  all  feed 
grains.  Already,  hog,  poulti-y,  dahy.  and 
beef  producei-s  have  begun  to  reduce 
production. 

Ultimately,  the  consumer  will  face 
shortages  of  livestock  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, which  will  mean  higher  fooo  prices. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  the  situ- 
ation could  reverse  itself  in  the  coming 
year  if  we  have  a  good  crop  of  feed- 
grains.  With  reduced  livestock  numbers, 
the  mai-ket  for  feedgrains  could  be  seri- 
ously depressed.  Our  farmers  are  already 
concerned  over  this  possibility. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  also  would  like  to 
point  out  an  October  14  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  "Down.  Buc  Not  Out," 
the  story  of  how  one  young  Iowa  farmer 
was  affected  by  this  summer  s  drought. 

The  lesson  we  should  learn  from  the 
study  and  the  article  is  that  we  have  an 
extremely  volatile  agricultm-al  market. 
\Vhile  a  young  farmer  such  as  Jim 
Chones  was  able  to  sustain  a  lo.ss  of 
$30,000  this  year,  he  obviously  would  be 
hard  pressed  next  year  if  he  had  a  good 
com  crop  and  prices  declined  sharply. 


Oiu"  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  forestry  will  be  reviewing  agricul- 
ture legislation,  and  one  important  con- 
cern will  be  the  level  of  floor  prices  to 
give  GUI'  fanners  some  basic  level  of 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  by  Gene  Meyer  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no'  objection,  the  study 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Grain  Situation 

The  central  problem  of  agriculture  is  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  and  soybeans.  Pro- 
duction estimates  have  been  falling  con- 
tinuously since  mid-year  as  the  result  of 
problems  In  planting  last  sprini»,  widespread 
drought  problems  In  the  summer,  and  un- 
usually early  frosts  this  fall.  The  October  1 
Crop  Report  indicates  production  of  feed 
grains  Is  down  sharply — 18  percent — from 
last  year  and  soybean  production  is  off  almost 
a,  fifth  from  last  year.  Indicated  carryout 
from  the  1974-75  marketing  year  will  be  ex- 
tremely low.  Only  wheat  and  rice  carrj-out 
stocks  will  exceed  a  month's  domestic  de- 
mand at  the  end  of  the  year. 

U.S.  GRAIN  SUPPLY 
IMillion  units) 


Production 


Carryoi't 


19C8-  1968- 

1974-    1973     72=  1974     1973     72-' 


Corn  (bushels) 4,718  5,643  4,910  325  428  1  017 

Sorghum  (bushels)...  632     937     769  20  26  210 

Feed  grains  (tons) 168      187      183  13.4  20.6  45.8 

Rice  (hundredweiglit).  114       93    90.2  23.5  7.9  8.1 

Soybeans  (bushels)...  1,262  1,567  1,163  60  160  179 

Wheal  (bushels) 1,781  1,711  1,503  243  249  767 


'•  Indicated  levels,  Oct.  1  crop  report  and  Oct.  13  supply- 
ddiiand  estimate  Ny  USDA. 
■  Average. 

The  tight  supply  pictm-e  has  resulted  In 
significantly  higher  commodity  prices.  The 
price  rise  was  temporarily  reversed  by  the 
President's  cancellation  of  a  grain  sale  to  the 
USSR,  but  the  subsequent  Crop  Report  again 
stimulated  the  market. 


Average  price  (dollar/unit) 


19741 


1973       1968-72 


Corn  Quiihel). .  J ...         3.79  2..38 

SorghunStaundrdheight)...         6.90  3.8 

Rice  (hundfiih|eiht) 13.80 

Soybeans  (busnPjf: 8.W  5.57 

Wheat(bushel) 4.96  4.00 


1.24 
1.99 
5.44 
3.01 
1.38 


■  Monday,  Oct.  14,  1974,  closing  price  at  selected  terminal 
markets. 

Tlie  much  higher  prices  have  caused  re- 
peated downward  adjustment  of  demand  and 
utilization  both  for  domestic  and  export 
markets.  However,  as  noted  above,  even  these 
lower  estimates  will  leave  tlie  nation  In  a 
very  tight  supply  position. 

DISAPPtARANCE  OFSELECTED  CROPS 
fMillion  units! 


Domestic 
19741    1973 


1968- 
72  = 


Export 

1968- 

19741     1973    72  = 


Corn  (bii5he!s) 3, 997  4, 700  4, 250  825  1, 225  744 

Sorghum  (bushe^V.  .      NA      724      6C7  NA  225  137 

Feed  prains  (tons)    .      147.7  157. 1      146  27.8  39.5  24 

Rice  (hundred  weight).     37.5       37       35  61  50  54 

Soybeans  (bushels). . .      874     912     709  500  542  410 

Wheal  (bi.slie!s) 788      754      782  1,000  1,148  740 

W-y-  figure  a?  indicated  i>:  Oct.  1  supply-demand  erlini.ite. 
Average. 


'WOULD   srrUATIOK — SEPTEMBER 

Wheat 

Total  world  wheat  production  this  year 
appears  to  be  down  only  about  4  percent 
from  last  year  and  above  the  1968-72  average. 
However,  the  Russian  crop  Is  expected  to  be 
down  at  least  18  percent  from  last  year  and 
it  may  be  even  lower.  The  Indian  crop  was 
projected  to  be  off  11  percent  from  last  year 
but  all  reports  the  past  month  suggest  a 
much  larger  decline  and  Bangladesh  Is  also 
expected  to  be  deficit. 

Net  production  Increase  this  year  among 
the  four  major  exporters,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  and  the  U.S.  was  placed  at 
about  7  million  bushels.  Frost  damage  to 
the  Canadian  crop,  and  lower  U.S.  estimate.', 
suggest  no  addition  to  Exportable  stocks  In 
the  4  major  export  countries. 

Ending  stocks  could  be  below  the  low  of 
50  million  tons  recorded  In  1972-73.  There- 
fore,  demand  pressure   and  prices   are  ex- 
pected to  hold  through  next  year  at  least. 
Feedgrains 

World  stocks  of  feed  grains  are  nearly 
depleted  and  consumption  Is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed production  again  this  year  reducing 
total  carryout  from  1974-75  to  atwut  a  one 
month's  supply. 

Declines  In  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  crops 
are  responsible  for  the  tight  position.  Ex- 
portable world  stocks  of  feed  grains,  because 
of  the  North  American  situation,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  off  at  least  a  third.  However, 
the  Russian  crop  Is  projected  to  be  up 
sharply.  This  would  reduce  Russian  demand 
and  could  relieve  some  export  demand  pres- 
sure. Again  stock  positions  will  continue  to 
be  tight  for  at  least  another  year  with  asso- 
ciated high  feed  grain  prices. 
Oils  and  oil  seeds 

Tlie  expected  supply  relief  In  the  oil  sector 
Is  now  unlikely.  Lower  soybean  production 
has  offset  the  slightly  larger  beginning 
stocks  of  this  year  and  carryout  of  U.S.  beans 
will  be  below  the  1973-74  level.  Some  expan- 
sion in  Brazilian  beans,  African  jjeanuts  and 
palm  oU  Is  expected,  but  Peru  has  again 
stopped  anchovy  fishing  and  the  oil  seed 
crops  In  India  and  Canada  are  off  signifi- 
cantly. Like  the  grains,  the  soybean-oil  seed 
sector  will  continue  In  a  tight  demand  posi- 
tion with  high  prices. 

In  view  of  the  world  situation,  export  de- 
mand is  probably  going  to  hold  fairly  high. 
Tills  is  refiected  In  the  reported  U.S.  export 
sale-s  (contracts  but  not  yet  shipped)  and 
actual  shipments. 

1974  75  EXPORTS  (AS  OF  SEPT.  22    MILLION  UNITS) 


^ 


Out- 
Ship-  standing 
ments         sales 


Total 


Wheat  (bushels) 2«;4  378.6  528.0 

Corn  (bushels) 1.061.5  1061.5 

Sorghum  (bushels) W.'i  145.2 

Feed  grains  (tons) .2  31.7  '31.9 

Rice  (hundredweight) 4.2  7.5  11.7 

Soybeans  (bushels) 19.3  590.1  603  1 


For  the  commodities  under  most  exteu- 
.sive  pressure — soybeans  and  feed  grains — 
the  sum  of  shipments  and  contracts  already 
exceed  USDA  estimates.  The  Department  sug- 
gests these  contracts  do  not  necessarily  mean 
shipment  will  occur,  and  that  "buy  backs", 
slowing  demand  due  to  economic  problems 
abroad,  and  rising  prices  wUl  result  In  mucli 
lower  realized  shipments.  However,  It  should 
be  noted  that  buy  backs  of  contracts  means 
higher  prices  for  U.S.  users  and  lower  profits 
for  U.S.  producers,  and  would  yield  specula- 
tive profits  to  the  contract  holders. 

RAMIFICATIONS 

The  higher  grain  prices  would  generally 
benefit  crop  farmers:  however,  this  will  not 
be  universal.  Fir.st.  many  crop  farmers  this 
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year  bave  lost  all  or  a  large  part!  of  their 
production.  Where  tbla  has  occurred,  the 
higheC  prices  for  products  are  of  little  con- 
sequence. For  a  larger  share,  the  hlgl^er  prices 
will  offset  lower  yields  leaving  net!  Incomes 
only  marginally  higher  If  at  all.         ' 

This  Is  true  not  only  because  production 
has  declined,  but  because  all  production  costs 
are  up  sharply.  At  the  middle  of  September, 
all  production  costs  were  up  by  about  SO  per- 
cent from  September  1972  and  selected  Items 
such  as  fuel  and  fertilizer — prime  iaputs  for 
crops — are  up  much  more.  Fertilizer  prices 
are  nearly  double  earlier  levels. 

The  major  Impact,  however,  will  ije  on  tb« 
livestoclc  sector.  Traditionally,  over  4/6'8  of 
all  feed  grains  produced  In  the  T7.S  |are  used 
by  the  livestock  sector.  A  major  shane  of  pro- 
tein meal  (soybeans)  Is  also  utilized  by  pro- 
ducers in  livestock  feeding,  dairy  and  poultry. 
All  sectors  of  the  livestock  Industry  Is  suffer- 
ing accute  cost-price  pressures.  Por  hogs, 
poultry  and  dairy,  this  problem  extonds  over 
several  years.  For  beef.  It  Is  of  abo^jit  a  year 
In  duration. 

The  Impact  Is  reduced  livestock  pr^ucllon, 
herd  and  flock  culling  and,  in  increasing 
numbers,  total  liquidation.  In  the  6|iort  run, 
this  will  Increase  meat  supply;  bujt  in  the 
longer  term,  there  will  be  sharp  decr^ises  and 
a  fairly  long  period  needed  to  recoup  the 
foundation  herd  losses.  { 

Hog  and  pig  numbers  are  now  4t  lowest 
level  since  1965,  the  expected  farrowrlng  for 
next  quarter  is  off  from  last  year  by  10  per- 
cent and  pork  Bupply  next  year  will  be  off 
by  at  least  as  much. 

Cattle  feeding  has  been  on  the  decline  and 
Is  running  at  about  75  percent  of  ye$r  earlier 
levels.  At  this  time  and  into  1975,  ijeef  sup- 
ply Is  up  because  of  sharply  higher  sjlaughter 
of  grass  fed  cattle  and  calf  slaughter.  How- 
ever, quality  and  yield  wUl  be  oni  average 
lower  plus  ultimately  the  loss  of  cpws  and 
heifers  will  result  In  shortages.  Ifhe  beet 
problem  Is  compounded  by  poor  ra^ge  and 
winter  pasture  conditions  over  much  of  the 
Great  Plains.  ; 

The  dairy  herd  has  been  reduced  at  a 
higher  than  average  rate  over  the  oast  two 
years.  The  smaller  herd  and  rcducep  use  of 
feed  is  beglnuUig  to  show  up  signifl0anUy  In 
lower  milk  production.  { 

Layer  Socks  and  eg;;  productl<)a  have 
trailed  year  earlier  levels  In  everji  moutli 
since  AprU  1972 — the  longest  perloa  of  de- 
cline on  record.  Broiler  placements  are  now 
declining  due  to  lower  broiler  prices  and 
high  feed  costs. 

Ultimately,  consumers  will  face  t^iortages 
of  livestock  products  and  hlghor  prWes.  This 
will  have  a  very  negative  Impact  on  food  bud- 
gets because  livestock  prodxicts  represent  the 
bulk  of  consumer  food  purchases. 

In  addition,  the  demise  of  the  livestock 
sector  will  sooner  or  later  result  Ip  a  de- 
pressed market  for  grains  and  soybeans.  De- 
mand will  be  reaching  relatively  low  levels 
Just  when  we  can  expect  expanded  produc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  a  complete  reversal 
In  prices  could  occur  over  the  next  18 
months — relative  surpluses  of  grains  and 
lower  prices  while  livestock  suppllei|  will  be 
short  and  iii[;!ier  average  prices  cci^  be  ex- 
pected, j 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  i4,  19741 
Down,  Bvt  Not  Out — A  Yotjno  F.MiiiER,  Hrr 
Hakd  by  the  Drot-'ght,  Says,  "1\i^  Pull 
Thsouch";  Jim  Comes.  27.  Couujj  Take  a 
$30,000  Loss  This  Year,  Mat  Try  Divefsi- 
fication;  "We're  Going  To  Pay  for  This" 

(By  Gene  Meyer) 
Atlantic,   Iowa. — Jim   Comes's   cbrn    crop 
began  auspiciously  this  spring.        1 

His  three  red  tractors  rumbled  aaro.-^-s  the 
sunlit  fields  of  his  farm  near  herel  as  Mr. 
Comes  and  his  hired  help  worked  [the  soil 
In  nearly  Ideal  April  and  May  weatper.  J!r. 


Comes  listened  to  the  reassuring  steady  click 
of  the  corn  planter  as  It  marked  the  place- 
ment of  precisely  measured  combinations  of 
hybrid  seed,  fertilizer,  bug  kUler  and  weed 
killer  Ui  Just  the  right  spot  for  row  after  row 
after  row. 

"It  was  beaiitlfiU,"  he  recalls.  "I  had  so 
much  hope  for  this  crop." 

But  three  months  after  the  euphoria  of 
spring,  a  state  agriculture  ofQclal  looking  over 
Mr.  (fames'  field  told  the  young  farmer  he 
would  probably  be  wiped  out. 

WliSt  happened  In  between  w.-vs  this  sum- 
mer's drought,  the  worst  to  hit  the  Corn 
Belt  since  the  1930s.  Virtually  no  rain  fell 
In  the  Atlantic  area  In  southwest  Iowa  In 
May.  Jiuie  or  July,  the  critical  corn-prowlng 
months  when  normally  more  than  12  inches 
faU.  The  temperature  climbed,  first  to  the 
90s  and  then  to  100  and  then  to  110.  Asphalt 
melted  and  trickled  off  nearby  Interstate 
highway  80.  The  stoic  people  of  Atlantic 
anxiously  watched  the  sky  for  signs  of  rain. 
And  Jim  Comes'  corn  crop  died  of  thirst. 

Tlie  hot.  dry  summer  Is  over  now.  and  all 
but  forgotten  In  the  first  chill  of  autumn. 
For  Jim  Comes  and  thousands  of  other  Corn 
Belt  farmers,  however,  the  real  story  of  the 
drought's  Impact  Is  Just  unfolding.  It  Is  a 
story  of  financial  loss,  sacrifices  and  deferred 
dreams. 

BILMONS    OP    DOLLARS    IN    LOSSES 

Agriculture  experts  are  still  toting  up  the 
damages,  the  full  scope  of  which  won't  be 
known  until  the  corn  and  soybean  harvests 
are  completed,  probably  In  November.  The 
total  crop  los.s  In  the  U.S.  is  likely  to  be 
In  the  billions  of  dollars.  A  rec^t  estimate 
by  Iowa  officials  Is  that  the  state's  132,000 
farmers  lost  SI  billion — more  than  20 ''i  of 
the  total  value  of  their  corn  and  soybean 
crops — mostly  to  the  drought,  but  some  to 
plantlng-tlme  fioods  and.  most  recently,  to 
killing  frosts  that  hit  major  sections  of  the 
Midwest. 

Last  week,  the  Agriculture  Department 
e.stlmated  th?,t  the  corn  harvest  could  l:e 
16%  smaller  than  last  year's  and  the  soy- 
bean crop  could  be  19''';  smaller.  Whatever 
iho  damages  finally  amount  to,  observers 
agree  that  all  this  will  mean  higher  con- 
sumer prices  for  meat,  milk,  poultry  and 
other  foods  whose  production  relies  on  com 
and  soybeans. 

Jim  Comes  escaped  the  spring  floods  and 
the  brunt  of  the  September  frost.s,  but  he  is 
nonetheless  one  of  the  losers. 

Mr.  Comes  is  a  handsome,  broad-shoul- 
dred  27-year-old  who  might  be  considered 
representative  of  the  new  breed  of  farmer: 
young,  college-educated,  and  committed  to 
large-scale,  highly  capitalized  farming.  He 
farms  900  acres,  80  of  which  he  owns;  he 
rents  the  rest  from  his  father.  His  900-acre 
operation  doesn't  make  him  a  giant  in  Iowa 
agriculture,  where  some  farms  are  as  large 
as  3,000  acres.  But  his  farm  Is  larger  than 
average,  and  It  puts  him  In  charge  of  more 
than  $1  million  of  assets,  a  responsibility 
shouldered  by  few  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  business  world. 

His  farm  near  here  was  designed  more 
functionally  than  aesthetically,  yet  there  is 
a  pleasing  symmetry  about  the  rambling 
feedlota  fanning  outward  and  downward 
from  hilltop  sheds  and  tall  silos,  and  row 
crops  clinging  to  the  rolling  hills  to  keep  the 
rich  soil  from  washing  away. 

FRO.M    A   PROFXr   TO    A    LOSS 

Since  he  begin  farmli:g  this  .soil  ftve 
years  ago,  Mr.  Comes  has  Invested  SIOO.OOO 
in  the  farm  and  has  built  his  sales  volume 
to  an  average  of  »275,000  annually.  Last 
year,  his  operations  netted  him  a  profit  of 
$22,000.  This  year,  he  will  lose  alxjut  $30,000. 

Mr.  Comes  is  basically  a  livestock 
feeder.  He  makes  most  of  his  money  buying 
calves  that  weigh  between  600  and  700 
pounds,  feeding  them  until  they  weigh  about 
1.200    pounds    and    selling    them.    He    also 


raises  breeding  hogs  and  feeds  their  yoimg 
until  they  reach  market  weight  of  about  220 
pounds. 

A  key  element  in  this  operation  is  corn. 
Farmers  like  Mr.  Comes  regard  themselves 
as  corn  grows  who  sell  their  crop  in  live- 
stock form.  Mr.  Comes  raises  600  acres  of 
corn.  In  this  summer's  drought,  he  lost  two- 
thirds  of  It.  He's  got  virtually  nothing  to 
feed  his  animals. 

So  he's  not  feeding  many.  Instead  of  fat- 
tening the  600  calves  he'd  planned  to  in  the 
next  12  months,  he  will  feed  about  200.  In- 
stead of  feeding  the  350  pigs  his  37  bred  hogs 
would  have  given  birth  to,  he  will  feed  none; 
he  sold  the  hog«!. 

In  short,  Mr.  Comes  has  relatively  little 
to  sell  to  offset  his  production  costs — for 
fuel.  seed,  insecticides,  wages,  overhead  and 
other  items — that  he  incurred  when  things 
looked  good.  Mr.  Comes  also  usually  makes 
some  money  by  selling  the  110  acres  of 
soybeans  he  grows,  but  those,  too,  were  hit 
hard  by  the  drought. 

"I  can  always  salvage  some  silage  (chop- 
ped-up  Immature  corn  plants  fermented  in 
silos  and  used  as  feed),"  he  says  quietly  as 
he  watches  his  tractors  pulling  clumsy-look- 
ing forage  choppers  through  the  stunted 
corn  plants.  "And  I  still  might  get  30  to 
40  bushels  an  acre  from  the  corn  that  ma- 
tures." That's  small  consolation,  though. 
Last  year.  Mr.  Comes'  corn  fields  yielded 
120  bushels  an  acre. 

Not  rll  of  Mr.  Comes'  problems  stem 
from  tiie  weather.  Like  a  lot  of  other  cattle 
feeders,  he  was  heading  for  leaner  times 
even  before  the  drough*,  hit.  Shifts  in  con- 
sumer demand,  government  price  coiitrolp. 
soaring  costs  and  some  old-fashioned  bad 
guessing  put  a  lot  of  cattlemen  in  the  un- 
happy position  of  buying  calves  at  high 
prices  and  sellirg  fat  cattle  at  low  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  inflation  is  hitting  the 
Comeses  as  hard  as  it  is  other  Americans. 
Like  many  farm  families,  they  get  meat  from 
their  own  animals  and  vegetables  from 
then-  garden.  But  they  still  have  to  buy  such 
increasingly  costly  items  as  milk,  sugar,  eggs 
and  flour.  "I  really  don't  buy  that  much," 
■=a>s  Mrs.  Comes'  petite  blonde  wide,  Connie 
her  ready  smile  fading  for  a  moment.  "But 
$20  Just  seems  to  vanish." 

Production  costs  also  ai"e  mounting.  Fer- 
tilizer cost  twice  what  it  did  a  year  ago  and 
diesel  fuel  has  risen  nearly  as  much.  A  roll 
of  fence  wire  costs  $30  now,  compared  to 
$14  a  year  ago.  Electricity,  which  pumps  wa- 
ter and  runs  feeding  machinery  in  addi- 
tion to  lighting  the  house,  went  up  I8<;7j 
this  month. 

And  like  businessmen  everywhere,  Mr. 
Comes  has  to  pay  higher  interest  rate&— in 
his  case,  more  than  9%  versus  7',i';i  to  0% 
last  year.  In  good  years,  he  borrows  up  to 
$120,000  a  year  In  operating  loans,  most  of 
which  is  ttsed  to  buy  feeder  calves  and  is  re- 
paid when  he  sells  the  cattle.  Because  of  his 
drought-forced  cutback,  he'll  borrow  less 
than  half  bis  usual  amount  this  year,  but 
his  Interest  costs  will  decline  by  only  44% 
because  of  higher  rates. 

All  this  is  taking  its  toll  and,  the  young 
farmer  admits,  has  dulled  his  appetite  for 
the  only  life  he  has  ever  known  or  wanted. 
But  this  Is  temporary,  he  believes.  "I  stll! 
enjoy  farming  when  I'm  in  a  normal  frame 
of  mind,"  he  says. 

MORE  CAUTIOCS  BUYING 

Mr.  Conics  by  no  means  feels  he  Is  wiped 
out.  "It  may  take  me  three  years  to  do  it," 
he  says,  settling  into  his  favorite  easy  chair 
in  the  living  room  of  his  modest  brick  home. 
"But  I'll  pull  through.  What  else  can  I  do?" 

Pulling  through  means  changes,  though. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Comes  has  become  much 
more  cautious  in  buying  the  few  calves  he 
will  feed  this  year.  He  spent  many  evenings 
poring  over  livestock-auction  listings  from 
all  over  the  Midwest.  Tiien,  after  sweUering 
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fruitlessly  for  several  days  in  cigar  smoke- 
filled  sale  barns,  he  finally  took  the  plunge 
in  Omaha  and  bought  73  calves  one  day. 

One  such  unproductive  search  for  reason- 
ably priced  calves  took  much  longer  than 
planned.  It  was  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
bring  his  wife  and  their  newb<M-n  first  child, 
Chad,  home  from  the  hospital;  he  was  12 
hours  late. 

On  another  day,  be  drove  his  battered  six- 
year-old  Ford  pickup  into  town  to  buy  some 
iumber  to  build  two  new  gates  for  his  farm- 
yard. But,  when  the  lumberj-ard  manager 
told  him  that  it  would  cost  more  than  $60,  he 
changed  his  mind,  "Maybe,  I'll  Just  patch  up 
the  old  gates,"  he  said  and  returned  home. 

The  people  of  Atlantic,  a  county-seat  town 
with  a  population  of  7.300  know  about  Jim 
Comes"  problems.  Many  of  them  are  his 
friends;  they've  known  him  alnce  he  was  a 
boy  growing  up  on  his  father's  farm  Just 
west  of  town.  His  wife  taxight  some  of  their 
second  graders  before  .she  was  married  three 
years  ago. 

MO^^NC    INTO    TOWN 

And  many  of  them  realize  that  the  prob- 
lem Jim  Comes  is  having  is  moving  quickly 
to  the  flag-lined  business  district  along 
Chestnut  Street. 

"Our  local  economy  suffers  a  half-million 
dollar  loss  for  e\ery  bushel  we  lose  in  the 
coimty's  average  corn  yield,"  says  Dan  Mer- 
rick, the  county  extension  director.  "That 
hurts  all  the  way  from  the  implement  dealer 
to  the  dime  store." 

"We're  all  going  to  be  pnyinE  for  tliis  for 
a  long  tln\e."  Mr.  Merrick  contlnue.s.  "You 
can  see  some  differences  already.  Peed  sales- 
men have  to  sell  feed  instead  of  simply  ra- 
tion it  otit  like  last  year.  The  lum.beryard 
isn't  selling  lumber  for  ho^  houses  or  new 
homes.  The  farmers  just  scem  to  be  pullii-.g 
back." 

There  are  potentially  broad  implications  In 
all  this.  Mr.  Merrick  adds,  for  the  economy 
of  Iowa  and  other  farm  states;  for  example, 
about  80';  of  Iowa's  population  directly  or 
Indirectly  provides  the  $4  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  services  bought  by  farmers  last 
year.  The  Implications  for  consumers  are  no 
less  important,  Mr.  Merrick  says:  "If  good 
capable  and  enthusiastic  men  like  Jim 
Comes  don't  feed  livestock,  where '.s  ou;  meat 
going  to  come  from?" 

A    Firn.BE    IN    LIVESTOCK 

That's  a  legitimate  question,  Mr.  CoTT.es 
agrees.  "Right  now  I'm  Just  waiting  to  see 
if  there's  any  future  In  feedmg  livestock.  I 
don't  know  If  consumers  want  to  buy  meat 
for  what  it  costs  me  to  produce  it." 

Meanwhile,  some  of  his  dreams  will  have 
to  wait,  too.  Chier\niong  them  is  buying  the 
rest  of  the  farm  from  his  father,  a  goal  to 
which  he  has  aspired  since  he  was  an  agri- 
cultural business  student  at  Northwest  Mis- 
souri State  College  in  MaryvUle.  He  still 
plans  to  buy  this  land,  which  at  .present 
prices  would  cost  nearly  $820,000,  but  he  ad- 
mits he  won't  be  able  to  turn  it  Into  the 
grand  operation  thnt  he  dreamed  about  in 
college  and  on  his  weekend  commutes  home 
to  help  farm. 

"I  hod  a  lot  of  h'j£  plans."  he  says  softly. 
'A  thousand-head  feedlot,  big  concrete  feed 
bimks,  automated  equipment,  the  works." 

He  will  also  delay  buying  n  new  pickup, 
and  a  new  car  that  his  wife  can  drive  more 
easily  that  the  1970  stick-shift  Buick  he 
bought  during  his  bachelor  days.  He  hopes 
that  his  farm  equipment,  some  of  which 
needs  replacing,  holds  out.  He  remembers  too 
well  when  his  combine  broke  down  in  mid- 
harvest  two  years  ago  and  he  bad  to  buy  a 
new  one,  paying  $19,000  cash  for  It.  He 
knov.'s  he  cai.'t  easily  shell  out  that  kind  of 
money  now. 

What  Mr.  Comos  may  do  in  the  wake  of 
this   summer   Is   diversify,   cchangUig    the 


boom-or-bust  vulnerability  of  his  present  op- 
eration for  steadier,  but  smaller,  profits.  He 
might, 'for  example,  keep  a  60-head  cow  herd 
and  feed  only  their  calves  instead  of  buying 
large  numbers  of  feeder  calves.  That  would 
leave  him  with  enough  corn  to  get  back  into 
hog  feeding,  and  would  also  free  land  for  in- 
creasing his  soybean  acreage. 

"It  wouldn't  be  flashy,"  he  admits.  "But 
then  I'm  a  farmer,  not  a  gambler." 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  SURFACE 
MINING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  members 
of  a  Senate-House  joint  conference  on 
surface  mining  are  deadlocked  over  dis- 
agreement on  the  bill's  controversial 
surface  owner  consent  provision.  Further 
consideration  of  the  issue  has  been  post- 
poned until  late  November. 

In  view  of  demands  on  Western  States 
to  supply  energj'  for  the  Nation,  I  still 
am  hopeful  Congress  will  pass  a  surface 
raining  bill  which  will  protect  our  en- 
vironment, preserve  our  quality  of  life, 
and  still  allow  for  recovery  of  the 
resource.  No  land  should  be  mined  that 
carmot  be  reclaimed. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting rights  of  surface  owners— partic- 
ulaily  farmers  and  ranchers — whose 
land  may  be  affected  adversely  by  coal 
development.  They  have  title  to  the  sur- 
face, but  the  United  States  resen-ed  all 
coal  and  other  minerals  together  with 
the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  re- 
move such  minerals.  Thus,  the  rancher 
owns  the  surface,  but  the  subsurface,  in 
the  case  of  coal,  has  been  leased  or  is 
leasable  pursuant  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920. 

Present  lav.-  provide.?  that  the  mineral 
lessee  must  obtain  written  consent  or 
execute  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to 
secure  the  payment  to  the  surface  ow-ner 
for  any  damages  to  the  crops  or  to  im- 
provements, as  well  as  for  any  damages 
that  might  be  caused  to  the  value  of  the 
land  by  loss  of  grazing. 

During  Senate  Interior  Committee 
consideration  of  the  surface  mining  bill, 
it  was  advocated  that  the  bonding  pro- 
vision be  deleted.  Tliis  would  have  given 
surface  owners  the  final  say  as  to 
whether  their  land  would  be  mined. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  intended  ini- 
tially to  sponsor  such  an  amendment. 
However,  he  recognized  such  an  amend- 
ment might  be  unconstitutional.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  altered  his  proposal  to 
limit  coal  surface  mining  to  Federal 
lands.  His  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  would  have  prohibited  surface 
mining  of  all  coal  deposits  where  the 
surface  is  privately  owned  and  title  to 
the  minerals  is  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

Most  surface  owTiers  who  contacted 
me  prior  to  the  Senate  debate  on  the  bill 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  would  give  the  sui'face 
owner  the  exclusive  right  to  determine 
whether  the  minerals  could  be  mined. 
But  the  Mansfield  floor  amendment  was 
quite  different.  It  gave  the  suz-face  own- 
er no  right  of  determination.,  and  pre- 
cluded surface  mining  regardless  of  the 
intent  of  the  surface  owner.  Altliough 
the  amendment  would  permit  under- 
ground mining,  mo?t  of  the  coal  in  the 


areas  affected  by  the  amendment  is  so 
close  to  the  surface,  and  the  seams  so 
thick,  that  imderground  mining  meth- 
ods would  be  wholly  impractical,  and  in 
most  instances  Impossible.  The  amend- 
ment is,  in  effect,  a  prohibition.  Many 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  initially 
supported  the  Mansfield  amendment 
subsequently  reversed  their  positions. 
Only  one  Senator  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee voted  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

The  original  Melcher  amendment,  £is 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  have  required  surface  owner  con- 
sent before  mining  operations  could 
commence  in  those  instances  where  the 
mineral  estate  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  surface  rights  are 
held  pursuant  to  a  patent. 

Opponents  of  the  Melcher  amendment 
said  it  conferred  a  mining  veto  on  the 
surface  owner  that  could  constitute  un- 
just enrichment  and  would  have  led  to 
anticompetitive  practices.  Senator  Mans- 
field maintained  in  a  letter  to  the  sur- 
face mining  conferees  that  the  Melcher 
amendment  was  antiagriculture.  He 
questioned  its  constitutionality.  FoUow- 
,ing  is  a  quote  from  his  letter  dated 
August  2,  1974: 

Some  of  the  best  legal  minds  have  serious 
questioiis  about  the  constitutionality  of 
"surface  ov.-ner  consent"  . . .  Can  the  Con- 
gress give  absolute  control  cf  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  subsurface  to  a  single  party? 
Owner  consent  encourages  the  stirface  owner 
to  hold  out  for  an  excessively  high  price  for 
title  to  his  land.  The  only  coal  interests  that 
can  meet  these  offers  are  the  large  corporate 
giant-",  thus,  excluding  the  smaller  coal  de- 
veloping companies  and  contributes  to 
monopolistic  conditions.  No  one  hiterested 
in  farming  or  ranching  will  be  able  to  bi;y 
property  at  these  prices.  ... 

Representative  Mokris  Udall.  chair- 
man of  the  conference  committee,  noted 
that : 

. . .  conferring  a  mining  veto  on  the  sur- 
face owner  will  not  stop  mining;  it  will  mean 
rather  that  mining  will  follow  an  irration.il 
pattern  dictated  by  the  wUllngness  of  In- 
dlvldtial  sitrface  owners,  rather  than  the 
systematic  development  of  the  coal  deposits 
best  suited  to  mining  and  reclamation. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  now  are  on  record 
in  opposition  to  both  the  original  Mans- 
field and  Melcher  amendments.  They 
feel  a  compromise  should  be.  adopted  to 
guarantee  that:  no  surface  owner  re- 
ceives any  "'ivindfall"  profits;  the  coal 
reserved  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  vill  not  be  locked-up;  and,  sur- 
face owners  will  receive  fair  and  just 
compensation  if  the  coal  underlying  their 
surface  is  mined.  But  an  impasse  re- 
sulted from  disagreement  over  defini- 
tion. 

To  break  the  deadlock,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  proix>sed  amend- 
ments, I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  all 
of  the  proposals  but  I  am  hopeful  the 
following  discussion  will  help  you  to  un- 
derstand how  the  conferehce  committee 
is  approacliing  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  be  modified  to  "grandfather 
in" — exempt — existing  coal  leases.  How- 
ever, after  date  of  enactment  all  Federel 
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coal  deposits  would  be  withdra^tn  from 
siirface  mining.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  have  the  authority  to  re- 
voke this  withdrawal  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  after  a  detailed  study  were  com- 
pleted. No  new  mines  could  be  opened 
unless  they  were  contiguous  to  existing 
logical  mining  imits.  The  Secretary's 
revocation  of  the  withdrawal  would  be 
subject  to  congressional  review. 

Senator  Haskell  proposed  that  the 
coal  lessee  should  obtain  written  iconsent 
or  post  a  bond  to  secure  the  imjnediate 
payment  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  to  be  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
posed operation,  and  to  secure  the  sub- 
.sequent  payment  to  the  surface  owner  of 
any  lo.ss  of  net  Income,  and  anyi  reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  surface  cau-sed 
by  the  mining  operation.  | 

Initially,  I  offered  a  compromi.se 
amendment  -a  hich  would  entitle  ttie  sur- 
face owner  to  a  1  percent  per  ton  ix)yalty 
for  all  coal  produced,  as  liquidatejd  dam- 
ages. I  have  never  tied  it  to  a  specific 
price  per  ton,  because  I  would  ndt  want 
to  see  ranchers  locked  into  a  fixed  price 
in  light  of  escalating  costs  and  inflation. 
Members  of  the  conference  committee 
clas.sified  my  proposal  as  a  "' windfall " 
for  the  surface  owner,  and  rejected  it 
because  they  said  it  would  entitle  the 
.surface  owners  to  excessive  profits  from 
minerals  which  belong  to  the  p^ple  of 
the  United  States.  Some  surface  lowners, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  woMld  im- 
ply that  the  coal  companies  wouud  have 
authority  to  commence  condemnation 
proceedings.  This  certainly  was  pot  the 
intent  of  the  amendment.  i 

Another  Senator's  propo.sal  |  would 
have  required  written  consent.  JJ|owever, 
it  would  have  subjected  surfacel  owners 
and  coal  les.sees  to  criminal  prosecuiion 
and  imprisonment  of  1  to  5  yeai-sjif  more 
than  twice  the  fair  market  valu^  of  the 
land  were  paid  in  exchange  for  consent. 
The  modified  Mansfield  ameidment, 
which  I  previously  described,  ajlso  was 
included  as  a  part  of  this  proposal. 

Congrcssr.ian  Melcher  propospd  that 
the  original  Melcher  amendmtent  be 
modified.  According  to  him.  it  would  re- 
quire the  following  procedure:     J 

Appr.iHer.^,  one  of  which  is  appdintod  by 
the  landowner,  would  arrive  at  faiij  market 
value  for  the  surface,  impi'ovementi  lo.-w  of 
income,  costs  of  relocation,  and  ipl  other 
costs  and  damages.  If  the  siirfade  owner 
agreed  to  the  price,  the  Secretary  wqiiUd  then 
be  able  to  make  the  lease.  If  th«j  surface 
owner  did  not  agree,  the  Secretary]  (of  the 
the  Inteiior)  would  make  no  lease,  j 

I  felt,  none  of  the  proposals  would  liave 
resolved  the  impasse  satisfacto^ly.  The 
rancher  is  entitled  to  a  better  deal  than 
the  modified  Melcher  amendment  would 
Kive  him.  I  did  not  want  to  seejsuriace 
owners  locked  into  a  fixed  formula  with- 
out opportunity  to  closely  scrut^iize  the 
alternatives.  Accordingly,  in  or^er  that 
pa.ssage  of  the  deadlocked  surface  min- 
ing legislation  could  be  achievedl,  I  pro- 
posed in  the  last  session  of  the  confer- 
ence that  the  controversial  surface  owner 
protection  provision  be  deleted  fiom  the 
legislation  in  its  entii-ety.  It  wjould  be 
more  appropriately  addressed  in  |he  next 
.session  of  Congress. 

Since  we  were  in  the  llth  hoiik'  of  the 


session,  I  contended  that  the  important 
thing  to  do  was  to  pass  the  legislation  to 
assm-e  that  reclamation  is  required,  that 
the  land  and  waters  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  damaged,  and  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  coal  needed  to  meet  the 
Nation's  energy  requirements  would  not 
be  blocked. 

I  do  not  believe  that  surface  mining 
ns  it  is  practiced  today  was  contemplated 
when  the  Federal  Government  reserved 
the  mineral  estates  of  much  of  the  West. 
Generally,  the  coal  was  reserved  pur- 
suant to  the  Stock-Raising  Homestead 
Act  of  December  29,  1916.  It  requires 
that  all  patents  must  contain  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  all  coal  and 
other  minerals  tosether  with  the  right 
to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  such 
minerals.  The  act  did  not  specifically 
mention  mining  methods.  After  passage 
of  tlie  Stock-Raising  -Homestead  Act, 
Congress  did  not  address  the  issue  of 
the  surface  owner  rights  until  1949.  In 
that  year,  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
extended  the  liability  for  damages  by 
.strip  or  open  pit  mining  methods  to  in- 
clude the  loss  of  the  value  of  land  by 
grazing.  Previously,  damages  were  lim- 
ited only  to  crops  or  improvements  and 
the  courts  had  held  that  grass  was  not 
a  crop.  The  legislation  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  strip  and  open  pit  mining 
methods. 

Although  a  bond  could  be  posted  in 
lieu  of  written  consent,  written  consent 
lias  generally  beeia  obtained  before  min- 
ing commences.  This  presumably  ac- 
counts for  tlie  fact  that  the  rights  of 
surface  owners  overlyiiife  Federal  coal 
have  not  been  litigated. 

Authorities  disagi-ee  as  to  whether  the 
Ftderal  Government,  having  resei-ved  tlie 
(oal,  has  the  right  to  surface  mine  it.  I 
submitted  to  the  conferees  that  by  drop- 
ping this  section  of  tlie  bill,  we  wotid 
neither  deny  existing  rights  of  tlie  sur- 
liJce  owner  nor  grant  new  privileges. 

To  guarantee  that  existing  rights, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  affected, 
I  proposed  that  a  new  section  be  added 
to  the  bill  which  would  provide  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
increasing  or  diminishing  any  property  rights 
held  by  the  United  States  or  any  other 
luudowner. 

There  was  considerable  speculation 
that  if  the  conference  failed  to  reach 
pgreement  prior  to  tlie  congressional  re- 
cess, the  odds  for  achieving  passage  of 
a  smlace  mining  bill  this  year  would  be 
diminished  considerably.  In  view  of  that^ 
the  Senate  conferees,  unanimously  voted 
to  accept  my  amendment  to  delete  the 
suilace  owner  protection  section.  Several 
of  the  House  conferees  also  voted  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  to  delete,  includ- 
ing my  Wyoming  colleague.  Congressman 
RoNCALio.  His  reports  to  the  conference 
of  recent  surface  sales  would  not  indicate 
the  present  state  of  indecision  is  detri- 
mental to  the  surface  owner,  another 
reason  why  I  thought  it  made  good  sense 
to  delete  this  .section  now. 

Because  the  House  delegation  was 
unable  to  agi'ee  on  a  position,  the  House 
conferees  will  meet  separately  prior  to 
resumpiiun  of  the  conference  in  la  te  No- 
\  ember  to  try  to  work  up  a  new  position. 

Tliere    is    special    concern,    wliich    I 


share,  that  the  surface  owner  protec- 
tion alternatives  last  submitted  never 
were  subjected  to  Senate  or  House  com- 
mittee hearings.  Tliis  section  is  espe- 
cially far  reaching  and  potentially  could 
i-adically  affect  the  way  of  life  of  many 
fai-m  and  ranch  families  of  the  West, 
who  have  been  on  the  land  for  genera- 
tions. This  subject  should  not  be  incor- 
porated into  law  without  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  aspects  and  possible  i-amiflca- 
tions  of  the  law. 

Should  the  conference  at  its  late  No- 
vember meeting  again  fail  to  reach  com- 
promise on  this  controversial  section  and 
determine  to  delete  It,  I  believe  that  sur- 
face owner  protection  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  legislation^  with  full 
benefit  of  the  legislative  process,  includ- 
ing field  hearings  in  Wyoming  and  otlier 
areas  that  stand  to  be  affected  by  such 
major  legislative  decisions. 

There  is  adequate  time  remaining  to 
thoroughly  study  and  carefully  develop 
new  Federal  doctrine  on  surface  owner 
protection.  There  is  in  effect  now  a 
moratorium  on  lea.sing  of  all  Federal 
coal. 

Cei-tainly  the  people  of  the  West  who 
stand  to  be  most  affected  by  such  legis- 
lation are  entitled  to  the  opportimity  for 
input  that  field  hearings  in  their  own 
localities  would  provide. 


UTAH  SUPPORTS  OPERATIONAL 
ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Gov.  Calvin 
L.  Hampton  reiterating  Utah's  support 
for  an  operational  ERTS  system.  In  fact, 
he  says: 

ERTS-l  has  proved  itself  through  the 
technical  research  and  development  si  age 
with  applications  far  beyond  expectations  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  discusses 
Utah's  use  of  the  ERTS  system  in  greater 
detail  and  augments  his  previous  letter 
to  me  in  this  regard.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECono, 
ar  follows: 

Officf  of  the  Governor, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Viah,  October  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 

CI- airman.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science,  U.S.  Senate  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dkar  Ted:  I  am  writing  In  siipport  of  an 
operational  Earth  Resources  Technology 
ttatelUle  (ERTS)  system.  Experience  by  Utah 
State  agencies,  especially  those  dealing  wiih 
natural  resource  management,  and  Utah  uni- 
versities huve  foiind  numerous  applicatious 
of  ERTS  data  and  there  lias  been  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm  generated  la  favor  of  an 
ongoing  operational  system. 

Tliere  have  been  several  pron)lsUig  expei  1- 
niental  and  practical  applications  involving 
ERTS  data  In  Utah  since  ERTS-l  was 
launched.  Tiie  University  of  Utah  has  a  cen- 
ter for  remote  .sensing  and  cartography,  and 
a  good  deal  of  ERTS  related  work  is  per- 
formed. They  were  co-sponsors,  along  with 
the  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  others,  of  a  conference  at  the  University 
on  May  16-17,  1974  on  the  practical  uses  of 
the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  sys- 
tem. The  conference,  in  which-  you  partici- 
pated, served  to  demon.stiate  tliat  satellite 
ubiained  Images  and  data  have  utility  for  a 
wide  range  of  earth  resources  applications:  In 
niiiK-r.il  exploration,  land  u?e  and  water  re- 
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source  planning,  flood  control,  forestry  and 
agriculture.  This  conference  also  demon- 
strated that  experts  in  Utah  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  determining  the  appllcntlons  ot 
ERTS  specifically  for  managing  Utah 
resources. 

We  are  studying  the  feasibility  cX  creating 
a  Btate-wlde  program  to  handle  and  make 
available  earth  resources  information.  Re- 
garding this,  there  have  been  many  (18) 
work  meetings  involving  directors  and  tech- 
nical people  from  Utah  State  and  federal 
agencies  with  natural  resource  management 
and  planning  responsibUitles.  These  meetings 
provided  a  common  firound  for  productive 
discussion  in  terms  of  Identifying  need  for 
cooperative  investigation  utUlzlng  ERTS  and 
related  systems,  A  summary  of  these  efforts 
Is  attached, 

IRTS-1  has  proved  Itself  through  the 
technical  research  and  development  stage 
with  applications  far  beyond  expect,ations, 
and  the  system  was  not  specifically  user 
oriented.  Given  this  evidence,  I  support 
more  launchlngs  (i.e.  ERTS-B  and  ERTS-C) 
thus  assuring  continuously  available  ERTS 
coverage.  In  addition  a  future  ERTS  J^steni 
should  have  more  sophisticated  mulil-spec- 
tral  scanning  capabilities  that  provlqe  bet- 
ter resolution  and  thermal  band  capabn^ties. 
There  Is  a  real  need  for  the  system  to  pro- 
vide ways  to  convert  raw  data  into  informa- 
tion for  direct  u.''e  by  tisers  thereby  requiring 
less  money  and  manpower  for  Interpretation- 
application  r.nd  requiring  far  les.s  time.  Many 
potential  use?  of  EHIS  diita  are  now  rendered 
inelTective  given  the  long  time  required  to 
{btaln  it  after  it  Is  generated  by  ERTS. 

Users  of  ERTS  imagery  and  data  iJi  Utp.h 
and  the  Weat  have  been  fortanr.te  in  beiny 
able  to  acquire  It  relatively  rapidly  through 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Aerial  Photograpl-Jc  Laboratory  lo- 
cated  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Generally  It  has  been 
much  faster  to  obtaluERTS  imr.sery  through 
that  office  than  through  the  Department  of 
Interior  EROS  Data  Center  at  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  the  official  outlet  for  ERTS  in- 
formation. 

Finally  Ted,  I  woxtld  like  to  mention  that 
there  is  some  concern  In  Utah  regarding  the 
possibility  of  having  the  UJS.D.A.  Aerial 
Photographic  Laboratory  and  Field  Office 
removed  from  tlie  State  because  of  a  reor- 
ganization. We  in  Utah  wov.ld  regard  this 
as  a  serious  loss  since  many  Individuals, 
agencies  and  Institutions  rely  on  the  scn-- 
ices.  Imagery  and  Information  they  provide. 
The  Field  Office  and  Aerial  Photographic 
Laboratory  stand  to  make  a  continuing  con- 
tribution to  this  State  especially  In  relation 
to  ati  ongoing  ope;at;onal  ERTS  system. 
Sincerely, 

Cal, 
Governor. 


FAVORABLE  SUPREME  COURT  AC- 
TION ON  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE 
WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Preiidsnt,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  lias 
been  holding  hearings  on  tlie  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  wiretap. 
One  of  the  issues  examined  in  these  hear- 
ings is  the  power  of  the  President  to 
wiretap  In  foreign  Intelligence  cases 
without  the  prior  approval  of  a  Federal 
judge. 

Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Ivanov  v.  United  States,  No.  73- 
1648.  refused  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
Thhd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which 
upheld  warrantless  electronic  sui-vell- 
lances  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  for- 
eign Intelligence  information.  Because  of 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  in  this  mat- 


ter, I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  and  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci.'slon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exliibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ivanov  case  presented  a  question  unre- 
solved by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  v.  U.S.  District  Court.  407  U.S.  297 
(1S72J — commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Keith  case.  In  tliat  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  wiretapping  in  domestic 
national  security  ca^es  Is  prohibited 
without  a  judicially  obtained  warrant. 
The  Court,  however,  clearly  indicated 
that  the  decision  applied  onlj'  to  domestic 
secuiity  wiretaps  and  did  not  extend  to— 
and  I  quote — "the  President's  suiveil- 
iance  power  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  foreign  powers  within  or  without  this 
cot'.rtrj-."  407  U.S.  at  308. 

TAr.  President,  every  court  which  has 
considered  that  issue  has  approved  war- 
ranUciS  electronic  surveillance  for  tlie 
gathering  of  foreign  intelligence  infor- 
mation as  reasonable  and  constitutional 
within  tlie  meaning  of  the  fifth  circuit 
sastaincd  the  President's  power  in 
United  s:aLes  v.  Brown,  434  F.2d  418, 
-'>2d-27  cert,  denied,  March  4,  1974,  No. 
73-5  "20  and  in  United  States  v.  Clay, 
430  F.2d  1G5,  reversed  on  other  grounds. 
•*03  U.S.  698.  And  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  upheld  the 
Picsident's  power  in  foreigm  intelligence 
c.-'ses  in  Zweibon  v.  Mitchell,  363  F.Supp. 
036,  942-44  and  United  States  v.  Hoff- 
man, 334  F.Supp.  504,  507-508.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  deciiiions  be  placed  in  the  Record 
loUov,  ing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Provident,  this 
question  was  brought  back  to  the  Su- 
pieme  Court  this  summer  by  a  convicted 
Soviet  spy,  Igor  A.  Ivanov.  He  was  con- 
victed on  espionage  charges  of  obtain- 
injT  secrets  about  the  electronic  com- 
mand and  control  system  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  FBI  agents  had 
used  five  wiretaps — none  approved  by  a 
Federal  judge — in  investigating  Ivanov. 
The  surveillances  were  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  foreign  intellijence 
information. 

The  district  court  concluded  that  the 
surveillances,  conducted  without  a  war- 
rant, constituted  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  the  Presidents  power  to  gather  for- 
eign intelligence  information  and,  as 
such,  did  not  violate  the  fourth  amend- 
ment— 318  F.Supp.  66,  69-72. 

On  appeal.  In  a  rehearing  en  banc,  the 
thud  circuit  upheld  Ivanov's  conviction, 
ruling  that  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire the  Government  to  obtain  authori- 
zation for  wiretapping  in  foreign  intel- 
ligence cases. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  Department 
of  Justice  maintained — and  the  courts 
upheld — the  view  that  the  President 
through  his  Attorney  General  may  au- 
thorize electronic  surveillance  without 
prior  judicial  approval  under  his  con- 


stitutional authority  to  conduct  foreign 
relations  and  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity. The  propriety  of  the  Presidents 
exercise  of  this  authority  is  not  subject 
to  prior  judicial  review.  As  the  court  of 
appeals  pointed  out  in  the  Ivanov  caso: 

The  inipoitauce  of  Uie  President  &  respon- 
sibilities iu  the  foreign  affairs  field  requiies 
tlie  Judicial  branch  to  act  with  tlie  utinobt 
care  when  aslied  to  place  limitations  en  tlie 
President's  powers  In  tha  area.  As  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  President  must  guard 
the  country  from  foreign  aggression,  sabo- 
tage, and  espionage.  Obligated  to  conduct 
this  nation's  loreign  affairs,  he  must  be  awaie 
of  the  posture  of  foreign  nations  toward  the 
United  States,  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
foreign  countries  aimed  at  uncovering 
American  secret'?,  and  the  prllcy  positions  of 
foreign  states  on  a  broad  range  cf  interna- 
tional Issues. 

To  fulfill  these  responsibUitles.  the  Preri- 
dent  must  e.\ercise  an  informed  Judgment. 
Decisions  a.fectlng  the  United  States'  rela- 
tionships with  other  sovereign  states  arc 
more  litely  to  advance  our  national  inter- 
ests if  the  President  Is  apprised  of  the  Inter- 
tions,  capabillt'.es  and  possible  responsos  cf 
oth?r  countries.  Certainly  one  means  of  ;>r- 
Qulring  Information  of  this  sort  Is  through 
electronic  surveUlance. 

The  constitutional  respon.sibility  of 
the  President  to  m.^intpin  the  national 
security  of  our  Nation  and  to  conduct  our 
foreign  relations  free  of  approval  by  th? 
judicial  branch  was  also  noted  by  the  dis- 
trict judge  in  this  case; 

It  is  obvious  that  in  mailing  a  determinr.- 
lioii  to  use  wiretapping  in  a  particular  case, 
the  Prosident  or  the  Attorney  General  must 
make  a  Judgment  based  on  foreign  policy 
considerations.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  im- 
pose upon  a  judicial  officer  the  burden  oi 
deciding  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a 
threat  to  our  national  security.  That  decision 
should  be  left  with  the  executive  bronch  of 
the  Government,  whlcii  alone  possesses  the 
necessary  expertise  and  factual  data  lo  as- 
sess the  reasonableness  of  electronic  surveil- 
lances in  anv  given  case  and  Uie  need  there- 
lor.  -•  f 

The-se  statements  on  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility of  tlie  executive  branch  ap- 
pear to  reiterate  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  25  years  earher  in 
C.  &  S.  Airlines  v.  Watcrinan  Corp..  333 
U.S.  103  (1948>  : 

(T>lie  very  nat'.ire  of  executive  decision? 
as  to  foreign  policy  is  political,  jiot  Judicial, 
Such  decisions  are  wholly  confided  by  our 
Constitution  to  the  political  departments  of 
the  governnent.  Executive  and  Legislative. 
They  are  dellc.tte,  complex,  and  involve  larre 
elenients  of  prophecy.  They  are  and  should 
be  undertaken  only  by  those  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  whose  welfare  ther 
advance  cr  imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a 
kind  for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neltlifr 
aptitude,  facilities  nor  respc>nEibllity  and 
which  has  long  been  held  to  belong  In  the 
domain  of  political  power  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial intrusion  or  Inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  thuik  each  of  these 
statements  is  quite  clear.  As  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  organ  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  affairs,  the  President — and  the 
President  alone — Ls  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  delicate  po- 
litical judgments  as  to  how  to  properly 
maintain  our  national  security  and  con- 
duct om-  foreign  relations.  By  refusing 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  in  Ivanov.  the  Supreme  Court 
leaves  intact  the  power  to  conduct  war-( 
rantless  wiretaps  in  foreign  intelligence 
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cases,  the  exercise  of  which  povifer  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  successful!^  our  na- 
tional defense.  ] 

Mr.  President,  we  as  Amerldans  place 
a  high  value  on  our  privacy.  JBut  every 
right  is  subject  to  a  balance  when  other 
rights  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 
This  balance  is  particularly  acute  here 
where  we  are  dealing  with  the  security 
of  our  Nation.  For,  "while  the  Constitu- 
tion protects  against  invasioni  of  Indi- 
vidual rights,  it  Is  not  a  suicide  pact." 
Kennedy  v.  Mendoia-MartineSf  372  U.S. 
144,  160.  T 

I  want  to  point  cut,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ovfersight  of 
the  FBI  has  received  testimony  in  quite 
detail  from  the  Director  of  thejFBI  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  frequency  of 
these  wiretaps.  Recently  the  i  Attorney 
General,  In  the  referred  to  hearings 
before  tlie  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee, 
described  at  some  length  the  pirocedures 
which  are  utilized  before  he  approves 
.such  Vi'arrantless  wiretaps  in  f<)reign  se- 
curity cases.  The  Attorney  G«<neral  in- 
dicated that  requests  for  the.se  ^ps  must 
be  approved  by  several  levels  Within  the 
FBI  and  forwarded  with  detailed  in- 
formation to  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  action.  It  is  only  after  thorough  con- 
sideration within  the  Departmeht  of  JUo- 
tice  and  approval  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  such  wiretaps  may  be  utilized. 
This  procedure  limits  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  one  person — the  AttoSney  Gen- 
ei'al — in  order  to  insure  strict!  account- 
ability. While  the  final  respoiisibility  is 
his,  several  levels  of  government  are  con- 
sulted for  counsel  and  comment  as  noted 
above.  Each  has  specific  fact^  and  ex- 
pertise bearing  on  the  Lssue.  thus  insur- 
ing a  well-b?lanced,  well-seasdned  basis 
for  the  Attorney  General's  decision. 

Mr.  President,  these  proceflures  to- 
gether v.ith  vigorous,  periodic!  congres- 
sion'.il  oversight  of  these  policies  and 
procedures  can  iusare  that  the  power 
to  conduct  warrantless  wiretaps  In  for- 
eign intelligence  cases,  whichj  the  Su- 
preme Court  left  intact  by  choosing  not 
to  review  yesterday  a  decision  iipholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  eqiercise  of 
that  power,  is  exercised  strinfjfently  and 
without  abuse.  f 

ExHinu  1  j 

(U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  Appeal 
of  Igor  A.  Ivanov,  No.  72-17iH  | 

United  States  of  America  against  Jolin 
William  Biitenko  antl  Igor  A.  1v*|jiov. 

Argued  March  20,  1973. 

Reargued  en  banc  Nov.  15.  1973. 

Decided  March  5,  1974. 

As  Amended  April  9,  1974. 

Defendant  was  convloted  la  Jhe  United 
States  District  Com-t  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey  of  conspiring  to  transmit;  to  foreign 
government  Iniorraailon  relating  ito  uatioual 
defense  of  United  Slates.  The  Cdiut  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit.  384  P>2d  554,  uf- 
iirrtied  all  except  one  conviction  fcnd  certio- 
rari was  granted.  On  motion  to  rt(odlfy  order 
of  remand  on  writs  of  certiorari  tfce  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  394  U.S.  105.  89 
set.  961,  22  L.Ed.2d  176,  vacate*  Judgment 
;ind  remanded  case.  The  United  istoics  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  jlew  Jersey. 
Anthony  T.  Augelll,  J.,  318  F  Supfi.  60,  denied 
Hppllcatlon  for  disclosure  of  comiiiunications 
and  the  defendant  appealed.  The  Court  of 
.•Appeals,  Adams,  Circuit  Judxe.  iheld.  int«r 
alia,   that  there   was  prps'de.ui!^   power   to 


engage  In  warrantless  surveillance  to  gather 
foreign  Intelligence  Information,  that  the 
overhearing  of  conversations  by  defendant 
diulng  sxirvelllance  conducted  and  main- 
tained solely  for  purpose  of  gathering  for- 
eign Intelligence  Information  did  not  violate 
defendant's  Fourth  Amendment  rights  and 
that  the  court  did  not  abuse  its  discretion 
ill  reiusUig  to  order  dbclosure  of  records 
of  such  lutercepiions  or  to  hold  a  herring 
regarding  them. 

Affirmed. 

Seltz,  Chief  Judge,  filed  a  concunl)>5  and 
dissenting  opinion  In  which  Van  Du.sen,  Cir- 
cuit Judee,  Joined  and  Aldlsert.  Circuit 
Judge,  Joined  In  part.  Aldlsert,  Circuit 
Judge,  filed  a  concurring  and  dissenting 
opmion  In  w'nich  Van  Dusen,  Ciicuit  Judge, 
Joined,  and  Gibbons,  ClrciUt  J^idgc,  filed  a 
dissenting  lu  part  opinion. 

1.  Criminal  Law— 627.6(6) 

Necessity  of  Oovernment's  disclcsuro  to 
defense  of  records  of  electronic  surveillance, 
iu  cas?s  not  Involving  Ulegal  surveillance, 
depends  on  likelihood  that  accurate  deter- 
minations of  particular  factual  or  legal  is- 
.-■irj  in  dl<-piite  ■-ire  otherwl.se  unobtainable. 

2.  Ciliniu.al  Law — 627.6(6) 

Apart  from  ascertaining  whether  evidence 
derived  from  Illegal  surveillances  tainted  a 
convlc;ioi).  it  rcmahis  within  trial  Judge's 
»lL«cretion  to  require  or  not  to  require  dis- 
cloEiire  of  records  of  surveillances  to  faclll- 
laie  re.-xUutiou  or  questions  surrounding 
electronic  surveiUance. 

3.  Tclecouimunication?— 493 

S"^:iUite  relating  to  prohibition  ag.iiust  w.- 
i<mhorli;ed  interception  of  any  communica- 
tion and  the  divulging  thereof  prohibits  dl- 
vnlgence  of  intercepted  communications  ob- 
taitied  by  electronic  surveillances  that  are 
deeme<l  within  the  parameters  of  provision. 
Communlcalion.i  Act  of  1934,  §605,  47 
U.S.C.A.  §  605. 

4.  TelecoiTxniiinications — 494,  495 
Statute   prohibiting   persoiis   from   itnau- 

ihorizpd  interception  and  divtilgence  of 
communications  extends  to  all  of  dlvul- 
i^ences  to  any  person  of  any  .surveillance 
v.it.liin  r  ovislon  s  ambit.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  4;  Contmunlcatloits  Act  o;"  1934, 
605,  47  U.S.C.A.  §605. 

5.  Telccomniunlcatlon.s — 495 

Where  electronic  surveillances  were  con- 
ducted and  maintained  solely  for  purpose  cl' 
gathering  foreign  Intelligence  Information 
by  Government,  Communications  Act  gen- 
erally priihlbltlng  the  unauthorized  inter- 
ception and  divulgeuce  of  electronic  com- 
munication does  not  render  them,  lu  and 
of  themselves,  accompanied  by  subsequent 
dl.sclosure,  unlawful.  CommunicatioiLS  Act  of 
l'J34,  5  60r)^_47  U.S.C.A.  §  605;  U.S.C.A. 
Const,  art.  2.  I  2. 

6.  Searches  and  Seizures — 7(1) 

President,  through  his  subordinates,  can- 
not Ignore  admonitions  of  Fourtli  Amend- 
ment when  investigating  criminal  activity 
tinrelated  to  foreign  affairs.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  4. 

7.  Searches  and  Selztires — 7(1) 

Fourth  Amendment  Is  applicable  wiiere 
President  Is  acting  purstiaut  to  foreign  af- 
fairs duties  even  though  object  of  surveil- 
lance is  not  a  domestic  political  organiza- 
tion. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  4. 

8.  Searches  and  Seizures — 7(1 ) 

Under  Fourth  Amendment  all  searches 
find  .seizures,  even  If  authorized  by  warrant, 
must  be  reasonable  which  at  a  minimum 
ir.eans  tliat  some  form  of  probable  cause 
for  seorch  and  selzxire  must  exist  and  even  a 
reasonable  search  may  be  unlawful  If  ofBclal 
l'aU^<  to  .secure  a  warrant  and  makes  no 
.-ho'vlng  that  exigencies  of  situation  make 
that  course  imperative.  • 

9.  Telecommunications — 496 

Since  the  electronic  survelUauce  by  Gov- 
ernment was  conducted  and  maintained 
•s.oleiy  1)1    ^Kiipoae  of  gfithcrliig  foreign  in- 


telligence information,  prior  Judicial  au- 
thorization of  such  BiurveiUance  was  not  re- 
quired. Communications  Act  of  1934,  S  605. 
47  U.S.C.A.    S  605;    U.S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  4. 

10.  Search  and  Seizures — 7(1) 

Foundation  of  any  determination  of  rea- 
sonableness, which  Is  the  crucial  test  of  le- 
gality under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  Is  the 
probable  cause  standard.  U.S.C.A.Const. 
Amer.d.  4. 

11.  Searches  and  Seizures — 7(1) 

Search  based  on  probable  cause  does  not 
comport  with  Fourth  Amendment  If  Its 
scope  Is  unreasonably  broad.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  4. 

12.  Teleconimuulcdilonfi — 496 

Since  primary  purposes  of  searches  by 
means  of  electronic  surveillance  undertaken 
•  o  acquire  foreign  Intelligence  Information 
is  to  secure  such  Information.  Judge,  when 
reviewing  particular  search,  must,  above 
all,  be  assured  that  this  was  In  fact  Its 
primary  ptirpose  and  that  the  accumulation 
of  evidence  of  criminal  activity  was  Inci- 
dental if  the  warrantless  surveillance  is  to 
ije  upheld.  U.S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  4. 

13.  Searches  and  Seizures — 7(1) 

Since  it  was  found  that  the  second  set  of 
interceptions  of  conversations  of  defendant, 
found  guilty  of  consplrhig  to  transmit  to 
foreign  government  Information  relating  to 
national  defense  of  the  United  States,  were 
conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing foreign  Intelligences  Information,  the 
warrantless  receptions,  of  defendant's  con- 
vtrsatlons  wera  reasonable  under  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  of  defendant  were  not 
violated.  Communications  Act  of  1934,  5  GO-'. 
47  U.S.C.A.  I  605;  U.S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  4. 

14.  Criminal  Law— 627.6(1) 
Slucejquestlon  confronting  trial  couit  as 

to  second  set  of  Intercepted  conversations  of 
defendant  was  the  legality  of  the  Ups  and 
not  the  existence  of  tainted  evidence.  It  v.as 
within  discretion  of  court  to  grant  or  deny 
defendant's  request  for  a  disclosure  and  the 
holding  of  a  hearing  and  exercise  of  dlscie- 
lion  were  to  be  guided  by  an  evaluation  of 
complexity  of  factors  to  be  considered  by 
com-t  and  by  likelihood  that  adversary  pres- 
entation would  substantially  promote  a  more 
accurate  decision.  Commtinlcatlons  Act  of 
1334,  S  605,  47  U.r^.C.A.  §605:  US.C.A.  Canst. 
Amend.  4. 

15.  Criminal  Law— 627.6(6) 

Where  defendant,  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  ti'ansmlt  to  foreign  govenmicnt  informa- 
tion relating  to  national  defense  of  United 
ijtates,  did  not  challenge  finding  of  district 
court  that  with  respect  to  the  second  set  of 
Intercepted  conversations  the  surveillance 
was  conducted  and  maintained  solely  for 
purpose  of  gathering  foreign  Intelligence  In- 
formation, court's  failure  to  order  disclosure 
of  records  and  to  hold  hearing  regarding 
ihem  did  not  constitute  an  abuse  of  dlscit- 
tlou.  USCACon-st.  Amend.  4;  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  S  605,  47  U.S.C  A.  §  605. 

Jonathan  L.  Goldstein,  John  J.  Barry,  Ed- 
ward J.  Dauber,  A.sst.  U.S.  Attys.,  Newarlc, 
N.J,  A.  William  Olson.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen., 
Robert  Keuch,  Internal  Security  Div.,  Dept. 
of  Justice,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C ,  Herbert  J. 
Stern,  U.S.  Atty.,  for  appellee. 

Edward  Bennett  Williams,  Vincent  J. 
Fuller,  Robert  L.  Weinberg,  Williams.  Con- 
nolly &  Callfauo,  Washington,  D.C,  for  ap- 
pellant. 

Argued  March  20.  1973  before  Seltz.  Chief 
Judge,  and  Aldlsert  and  Adams,  Ch-cuit 
Judges. 

Reargued  eii  banc  November  15,  1973,  be- 
fore Seltz,  Chief  Judge,  and  Van  Dusen, 
Aldlsert,  Adams,  Glbbona,  Rosenn,  Hunter, 
Wels  and  Garth,  Circuit  Judges. 

OPINION    OF    THE    COURT 

Adams,  Circuit  Judge. 
Among    the    more    perplexhig    dilemmas 
faced  by  a  democratic  society  la  that  of 
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securing  Its  territorial  and  Institutional  In- 
tegrity, while  at  the  same  time,  preserving 
intact  the  core  of  liberties  essential  to  its 
existence  a.s  an  association  of  truly  free  In- 
dividuals. 

The  disposition  of  this  appeal,  which 
requires  us  to  consider  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  federal  government's  need  to 
accumulate  Information  concerning  activities 
within  the  United  States  of  foreign  powers 
and  the  people's  right  of  privacy  a.s  embodied 
in  statute  and  the  Fourth  Amendment,  rep- 
resents. In  effect,  part  of  the  federal  Judici- 
ary's attempt  to  strike  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween these  two  compelling,  albeit  not  easily 
reconciled.  Interests. 

The  present  appeal  is  the  most  recent  epi- 
.sode  In  this  provocative  and  protracted 
litigation.'  At  a  trial  concluded  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1964,  appellant  Igor  A,  Ivanov,  a  Soviet 
national,  and  John  Butenko,  an  American  by 
birth,  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  §  794(a)  and  (c) 
and  18  U.S.C.  §  951.  These  statutes,  in  essence, 
prohibit  the  transmission  or  communication 
to  a  foreign  govenunent  of  material  or  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  national  defense,  and 
forbid  a  person  from  acting  as  a  foreign 
agent  absent  prior  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  a  previous  appeal,  Ivanov 
and  Butenko  contended  that  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  government,  which  tended  to 
Implicate  them  In  an  attempt  to  purloin 
highly  sensitive  Information  concerning  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  was  insuflicleut  to 
support  the  averments  in  the  indictments 
and,  hence,  their  convictions  could  not  stand. 
This  Court  agreed  with  Ivanov 's  contention 
with  respect  to  his  con\iction  lor  violating 
$  951,  but  otherwise  affiimed  the  Judgment 
of  the  district  court." 

Ivanov  and  Butenko  then  sought  certiorari 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  Wlille  their  petitions 
were  pending,  the  government  voluntarily  re- 
vealed that  it  had  overheard,  by  means  of 
electronic  stirvelllance,  conversations  of 
Ivanov  and  of  Butenko.  The  Supreme  Cuurt 
thereupon  granted  certiorari,  limited  to 
questions  of  standing  and  the  government's 
obligation  to  disclose  the  records  of  wiretaps 
determined  to  be  Illegal.  In  addition,  the 
Com-t  consolidated  appeals  of  Ivanov  and 
Butenko  with  another  case  involving  similar 
issues.'  After  oral  argument,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  records  of  iUcgul  surveillance 
must  be  disclosed  to  Ivanov  and  Butenko, 
and  remanded  the  eases  to  the  district  court 
for  a  hearing  findln;j!s,  and  conclusions 
(1)  on  the  question  of  whether  with  respect 
to  any  petitioner  there  w.ts  electronic  sur- 
veillance which  violated  his  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights,  and  (2)  If  there  was  such  sur- 
veillance with  respect  to  any  petitioner,  on 
the  nature  and  relevance  to  his  conviction  of 
any  conversation  which  may  have  been  over- 
heard through   that  surveillance.' 

On  remand,  the  district  court  was  pre- 
sented with  requests  for  disclosure  of  the 
records  of  two  sets  of  interceptions.  Pursuant 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  directive,  the  dis- 
trict court,  after  conducting  a  hearing,  found 
that  information  contained  In  the  first  set 
of  Interceptions,  conceded  to  be  Illegal  by 
the  government,  had  not  tainted  the  con- 
victions of  Ivanov  or  Butenko.-'  After  exam- 
ining the  records  of  a  second  set  of  intercep- 
tions in  camera,  the  district  court  held  that 
the  electronic  surveillance  producing  these 
records  did  not  violate  f  605  nor  contravene 
the  Fourth  Amendment.'  Tlie  district  com-t, 
therefore,  declined  to  order  the  government 
to  disclose  to  Ivanov  and  hie  counsel  the 
records  of  the  second  set  of  interceptions  or 
to  conduct  further  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto.'  Accordingly,  the  district  court  di- 
rected that  new  Judgments  of  conviction  be 
entered. 
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Ivanov  challenged  the  new  Judgment  of 
conviction  as  to  him.  He  asserted  that  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  some  of  the  records 
dealing  with  the  first  set  of  Interceptions 
prevented  the  government  from  sustaining 
Its  burden  of  demonstrating  that  his  con- 
viction was  not  tainted  by  these  Intercep- 
tions and  may  have  deprived  him  of  exculpa- 
tory evidence.  Additionally,  Ivanov  contended 
that  the  district  court  erred  In  falling  to 
require  disclosure  to  him  and  his  counsel 
of  the  records  of  the  second  set  of  intercep- 
tions, which  he  claimed  violated  ;  605  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  or.  If  the 
Court  found  them  to  be  permissible  under 
^  605,  his  Fourth  Amendment  rights. 

A  panel  of  this  Court,  In  an  opinion  filed 
June  21,  1973,  unanimously  declined  to  re- 
verse the  district  court's  finding  of  no  taint 
as  to  the  first  set  of  Interceptions.  However, 
the  panel  concluded,  by  a  2-1  vote,  that  the 
second  set  of  interceptions  fell  within  the 
parameters  of  §  605  and  that,  therefore,  the 
dlvulgence  of  the  contents  of  that  set  of 
taps,  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  was  Illegal. 
Consequently,  the  panel  remanded  to  the 
district  court  for  disclosure  to  Ivanov  and 
his  counsel  of  the  records  of  the  second  set 
of  Interceptions  and  for  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing to  determine  whether  they  tainted  his 
conviction. 

The  government  petitioned  the  Covirt  hi 
banc  for  a  rehearing  of  that  portion  of  the 
panel's  decision  ordering  disclosure  and  an 
evidentiary  hearing  dealing  with  the  second 
set  of  surveillances.  Ivanov  filed  a  petition 
for  rehearing,  conditioned  on  the  govern- 
ment's obtaining  rehearing,  contending  that 
the  panel  was  incorrect  In  concluding  that 
the  government  had  produced  all  the  rec- 
ords previously  ordered  disclosed  relating 
to  the  first  set  of  Interceptions.  The  full 
Court  granted  the  government's  petition  for 
rehearing,  but  denied  that  of  Ivanov. 

Thus,  the  principal  question  before  the 
Court  In  banc  is  whether  It  Is  sufficient  that 
the  records  of  the  second  set  of  Interceptions 
be  disclosed  to  the  district  court  in  camera, 
or  whether  the  government  must  also  dis- 
close to  Ivanov  and  his  counsel  the  records 
of  this  set  of  Interceptions. 

I.    THE    D^SCT.OSURE    REQtTIREMENr 

In  Alderman  v.  United  States,"  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  government  must 
disclose  to  Ivanov  and  the  other  defendants 
all  records  of  illegal  surveillances,  without  a 
prior  in  camera  review  by  the  trial  Judge,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  if  the  records 
contain  material  relevant  to  the  government's 
case.  The  Supreme  Com-t  concluded  that 
once  the  interceptions  are  ascertained  to  be 
illegal,  "the  task  |of  determined  taint)  Is 
too  complex,  and  the  margin  of  error  too 
great,  to  rely  wholly  on  the  in  camera  Judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court  to  Identify  those 
records  which  mlglil  have  contributed  to  the 
Government's  case."  ■' 

|1.  2]  The  Supreme  Court  made  clear  in 
Taglianetti  v.  United  States  '  ■  that  the  neces- 
sity of  disclosure.  In  cases  not  Involving 
illegal  surveillance,  depended  upon  the  likeU- 
hood  that  accurate  determinations  of  the 
particular  factual  or  legal  issues  in  dispute 
were  otherwise  unobtahiable.  "Nothing  in 
[Alderman.  Ivanov,  and  Butenko]  .  .  .  re- 
quires an  adversary  proceeding  and  full  dis- 
closure for  resohUioii  of  every  issue  raised 
by  an  electronic  surveillance ."  "  (Emphasis 
added)  .'Vpart  from  ascertaining  whether 
evidence  derived  from  illegal  surveillances 
tained  a  conviction,  it  remains  within  the 
trail  Judge's  discretion  to  require  or  not  to 
require  disclosure  of  records  of  svirvcillances 
to  facilitate  resolution  of  qtte&tions  snr- 
rotmding  electronic  surveillance,'- 

Tltus,  if  we  are  to  reqtiire  disclosure  of  the 
records  of  the  second  set  of  interceptions,  we 
muiit  conclude  either  (1)  that  the  clectroriic 


surveillances  producing  such  records  were  il- 
legal or  (2)  that  the  trial  Judge  abuj-ed  his 
dl-scretion  in  refusing  disclosure. 

In  dealing  with  the  former  considera- 
tions— assessing  the  legality  of  the  govern- 
ment's activities  with  regard  to  the  second 
group  of  sun'eillances,  w-e  must  first  decide 
whether  S  605  prohibits  the  surveillances  at 
issue.  If  -we  should  decide  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  §  605  do  not  cover  these  surveillances, 
we  must  then  proceed  to  determine  whether 
Ivanov'3  Fourth  Amendment  rights  have 
been  transgressed."  Lastly,  If  we  should  hold 
that  this  set  of  surveillances  were  not  lUegal, 
we  must,  In  accordance  with  the  Instructions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  evaluate  the  trial 
judge's  exercise  of  discretion  in  refusing  dis- 
closure. 

We  shall  address  these  three  issues  seria- 
tim. 

n.  SECTION  605  OP  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OP  1934  DOES  NOT  PROHIBIT  THE  INTERCEP- 
TION AND  DIVULGENCE  OE  THE  CONTENTS  OP 
ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  FIEID  MADE  PTTRSUANT  TO  EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 

Section  605  of  the  Communications  Act 
provides  In  relevant  part  that  "no  person  not 
being  authorized  by  the  sender  shall  Inter- 
cept any  communication  and  divulge  or  pub- 
lish the  existence,  contents,  substance,  pur- 
port, effect,  or  meaning  of  such  mtercepted 
conununication  to  any  person."  " 

This  section  prompted  considerable  discus- 
sion as  electronic  surveillance  became  a  more 
soplilstlcated  and  widely  u.sed  device  for  the 
investigation  of  criminal  activity.  Much  of 
the  clamor  for  reform  centered  nrouud  the 
scope  given  to  ihe  section  by  tiie  Nardone 
cases."  Petitioners  in  those  cases  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  smuggling  alcohol.  Over 
their  objection,  federal  agents  were  per- 
mitted to  testify  to  the  substance  of  peti- 
tioaers'  telephone  couvei-saiions  that  w-ere 
wiretapped  and  overheard  by  the  witnesses. 
In  Nardonc  I,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that, 
under  §  605,  "  "no  person'  comprehends  fe<I- 
eral  agents,  and  the  bar  on  communication 
to  'any  person'  bars  testimony  to  the  con- 
tent of  an  intercepted  message."  '' 

On  re-trlal.  the  prosecution  attempted  to 
present  evidence  gathered  as  a  result  of  the 
illegal  taps  in.stead  of  testimony  as  to  the 
actual  contents  of  the  overheard  conversa- 
tions. The  Court,  in  Nardone  II,  made  clear 
that  the  "fruits"  of  the  taps,  as  well  as  the 
Intercepted  materials  themselves,  were  in- 
admissible. 

la  respoiLse  to  the  ostensible  debilitaiiug 
threat  to  federal  investigatory  activities  pre- 
seuted  by  the  interpretation  placed  on  -i  605 
by  the  Nardone  cases,  the  Department  of 
Justice  adopted  the  position  "that  the  mere 
interception  of  telephone  communications  is 
not  prohibitetjl  by  federal  law."  ■  The  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  continued  to  wiretap 
after  the  Nardone  cases  even  though  aware 
that  those  cases,  at  least  when  the  surveil- 
lances were  conducted  during  the  course  of 
an  investigation  of  domestic  ciiminal  activ- 
ity, precluded  ihe  introduction  of  the  rec- 
ords or  fruits  thereof  into  evidence.  Mean- 
while, the  Department  of  Justice  pressed 
for  legislation  lifting  the  evidentiary  limi- 
tations erected  on  the  foundation  of  is  605 
by  the  Nardone  cases.  It  did  .so  on  the  obvious 
ground  that  the  ablUty  to  use  electronic 
survellance  to  seciue  evidence  in  criminal 
convictions  would  make  surveillance  a  more 
effective  weapon  against  crime.  The  De- 
partments efforts  were  finally  successful] 
wi'-h  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  State  Streets  Act  of  1»6».  v.hicli 
specifically  authorizes  any  electronic  sur- 
veillance with  prior  Judicial  authori<-.atiou.'' 
To  contend,  as  Judge  Aldiseri  does,  that 
these  efforts  by  various  Attorneys  General 
constituted  a  concession  that  §  605  pro- 
scribed   the   inti"odut-»ion    into   evidence    of 
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material  seized  as  a  result  of  such  surveil- 
lance does  not  seem  realistic."  The  Attor- 
neys General  were  advocating  oew  legisla- 
tion narrowing  the  potential  ambit  of  {  605 
and.  in  that  context,  suggesting  that  {  605 
might  be  broad  enough  to  reachi  situations 
like  that  presented  in  this  case,  no  doubt 
represented  sound  strategy.  In  addition,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Nardone  cases,  was 
dealing  with  the  warrantless  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  suspected  domestic  criminals 
during  routine  investigations  by  federal 
agents.  In  the  present  C3se,  wre  are  faced 
with  the  significant  different  situation  of 
warrantless  electronic  stirvelllance  pursuant 
to  presidential  directive  In  the  sensitive  area 
of  foreign  Intelligence  information  gather- 
ing. , 

It,  therefore  would  not  seem  appropriate 
to  regard  those  cases  as  controiling  here. 
Only  one  court  of  appeals  has  been  faced 
with  circumstances  similar  to  those  here  and 
It  dealt  with  the  Issue  obliquely.  If  at  all.'-'o 
The  Executive  Branch's  continuing  assertion 
of  the  power  to  wiretap  per  se  and  the  con- 
clusion that  the  use  of  Intercepted  material 
as  evidence  was  prohibited  by  5  605-''  and, 
thus,  that  the  provision  had  an  incidental 
effect  not  unlike  a  rule  of  evidence,  does  not, 
as  Judge  Aldlsert  urges,  inexorably  lead  to 
the  proposition  that  the  statutory  proscrip- 
tion oigalnst  dlvulgence  represented  an  evi- 
dentiary rule."  The  legislative  history  relat- 
ing to  §  605  Is  bereft  of  any  suggestion  tliat 
Congress  Intended  to  fashion  a  r^le  of  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  the  langtiage  of  the 
statute  seems  to  reach  any  dlvulgence,  by 
the  way  of  Introduction  Into  etldence  or 
otherwise,  of  Information  obtained  by  way 
of  wiretaps  that  wotild  compromlle  the  pri- 
vacy of  those  whose  conversations  are  over- 
heard. Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  §  605  have  been  enforced 
through  the  exclusion  of  evidence  at  a 
criminal  trial  should  not  obscure  the  broader 
aim  of  the  statute — the  discouragement  of 
the  interception  of  communlcatiohs.- ^ 

[3]  Thus,  In  our  view,  and  apparently  that 
of  Judge  Gibbons,  who  today  dissents  on 
other  grounds,  5  605  would  appear  to  pro- 
hibit dlvulgence  of  Intercepted  coinmunica- 
tlons  obtained  by  electronic  surveillances 
that  are  deemed  within  the  parameters  of 
the  provision.  Moreover,  restrlctlnjg  any  dl- 
vulgence to  members  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  as  Judge  Aldlsert  suggests,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  surveillance  and 
.•mph  dlvulgence  does  not  run  afouliof  5  606." 
The  proscriptions  of  §  605  are  directed  to 
surveillances  generally,  and  the  conjunc- 
tion, "and,"  separating  "interception"  and 
"divulgence,"  does  not  .seem  intended  to  In- 
vite separate  analysis.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  Indication  that  Congress  contemplated 
situations  where  Interceptions  w?re  unac- 
companied by  dlvulgences.  i 

(41  However,  the  conclusion  thai  .5  605  ex- 
tends to  all  divtilgences  to  any  person  of  any 
surveillances  within  the  provlsloii's  ambit 
does  not  exhaust  our  inquiry  Intel  the  law- 
fulness of  the  wiretaps  in  the  case  at  hand. 
We  .-^tlll  must  determine  whether  5  605 
reache«;  the  type  of  surveillances  producing 
the  records  that  the  district  Jxidge  has  re- 
fxised-  to  order  disclosed  to  Ivanov  and  his 
counsel.  Specifically,  the  question  left  un- 
answered Is  whether  $  605  is  to  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  President's  authority  to  gather 
foreign ihtelUgence  Information  and  use  such 
Information  to  a'sslst  In  securtni  crimlnai 
convictions.^  ± 

Keeping  in  mind  that  §  605  embojflle.s  a  lim- 
it alien  on  the  power  to  engage  in  surveil- 
lance generally,  we  begin  our  anal|(rsis  of  the 
remaining  question  under  the  statute  with 
the  proposition  that  the  Presldentls  charged 
with  the  duties  to  act  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  *■  and  t$  adminis- 
ter the  nation's  foreign  affairs,-"'  powers  that 
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will  receive  fuUer  treatment  In  subsequent 
portlona  of  this  opinion."  To  fulfill  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  President  must  exercise 
an  InfcM^ned  Judgment.  Decisions  affecting 
the  United  States  relationships  with  other 
sovereign  states  are  more  likely  to  advance 
our  national  Interests  If  the  President  is  ap- 
prised of  the  Intentions,  capabilities  and  pos- 
sible respKjnses  of  other  countries.  Certainly 
one  means  of  acquiring  Uiformation  of  this 
sort  la  through  electronic  surveillance.  And 
electrorUc  surveillance  may  well  b«  a  com- 
petent tool  for  impeding  the  flow  of  sensitive 
Information  from  the  United  States  to  other 
nations. 

In  enacting  !!  605,  the  Congress  did  not  ad- 
dres,s  the  statute's  possible  bearing  on  the 
President's  constitutional  duties  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  as  administrator  of  the 
nation's  foreign  affairs.  The  Senate  and 
House  reports  suggest  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Communications  Act  was  to  create  a 
commission  with  regulatory  power  over  all 
forms  of  electrical  communications,  whether 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  cable  or  radio."' 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  dls- 
cus.<i'-on  at  all  Ui  Congress  regarding  S  605.  In- 
deed, had  Congress  explored  the  question.  It 
no  doubt  would  have  recognized,  as  Judge 
Gibbons'  extensive  discussion  may  well  Indi- 
cate, that  any  action  by  it  that  arguably 
would  hamper — since  as  we  have  previously 
concluded  5  605  is  hitended  to  prohibit  sur- 
veillances generally — the  President's  effective 
performance  of  Ms  duties  In  the  foreign  af- 
fairs field  would  have  raised  coiistitutlonal 
questions. 

We  do  not  Intimate,  at  this  time,  any  view 
whatsoever  as  to  the  proper  resolution  of 
the  possible  clash  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  and  Congress.  In- 
stead, we  merely  note  that  the  absence  of 
legislative  consideration  of  the  Issue  does 
suggest  that  Congress  may  not  have  Intended 
i  605  to  reach  the  situation  pi-esented  In  the 
present  case.  In  the  absence  of  any  ludlca- 
tloa  that  the  legislators  considered  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  §  605  In  the  foreign  affairs 
field,  we  should  not  lightly  ascribe  to  Con- 
gress an  Intent  that  §  605  should  reach  elec- 
tronic surveillance  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  furtherance  of  his  foreign  affairs 
responsibilities.  This  would  seem  to  be  far 
too  Important  a  subject  to  Justify  resort  to 
unstjpported  assumptions. 

[5]  The  Attorney  General  has  certified, 
Ivanov  does  not  deny,  and  the  district  court 
has  found,  that  the  surveillances  at  Issue 
here  "were  conducted  and  maintained  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  foreign  Intelli- 
gence Information."  »  Therefore  {  606  does 
not  render  them.  In  and  of  themselves,  ac- 
companied by  subsequent  dlsclostue,  un- 
lawful. 

Although  decisions  subsequent  to  United 
States  V.  Coplon  ^  hold  that  I  605  does  not 
limit  the  President's  powers  to  gather  foreign 
Intelligence  In  formation ,'=  we  are  aware  that 
Coplon  may  be  read  to  undercut  the  position 
urged  here  as  well  as  In  the  other  cases 
subsequent  to  Coplon.  We  do  not,  however, 
despite  our  high  regard  for  the  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  give  to  that  case  the  con- 
clusive reading  suggested  by  Judge  Gibbons. 
There,  the  court  did  not  consider  In  any 
detail  whether  wiretaps  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  foreign  Intelligence  Information 
fell  within  the  ambit  of  J  605.  A  close  reading 
of  the  briefs  In  Coplon  Indicates  that  the 
question  was  not  raised.  Instead,  the  court 
merely  assumed  that  the  surveillance  and 
disclosure  togetjjer  were  Illegal  under  S  805." 
In  the  absence  of  any  reasoning  underglrd- 
Ing  this  assumption,  we  do  not  consider  It  Is 
entitled  to  any  great  precedential  effect  and 
decline  to  adopt  It  here. 

IIT.    IVAN'OV'S    FOtJHTH    AMENDMENT    RICHTS 
WEHE  NOT  I^TFFINGED 

Becftuso  of  our  conclusion  that  S  605  of  the 
Communications  Act  neither  prohibits  the 


President  from  gathering  foreign  Intelligence 
Information  nor  limits  the  use  to  which  ma- 
terial so  obtained  may  be  put.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  surveil- 
lances producing  the  second  set  of  records 
Invaded  Ivanov's  Fourth  Amendment  rights. 
If  the  surveillances  did  violate  Ivanov's  con- 
stitutional rights,  then  disclosure  of  the  rec- 
ords and  a  suppression  hearing  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court.»« 

/.  The  applicability  of  the  fovrth  amendment 
to  eleetronic  svrveillances  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  foreign  affairs 
potcera 

The  expansive  language  of  United  SUtes 
V.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Export  Corporation  »=■  pro- 
vides support  for  the  contention  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  act  unencumbered 
by  the  POiuth  Amendment  requirements  ol 
prior  Judicial  approval  and  probable  cause 
when  he  is  dealing  with  national  security 
matters.  '  The  ramlflcatlons  of  Curtiss- 
Wright,  however,  remain  somewhat  enig- 
matic In  this  regard.  To  contend  that  custo- 
mary Fourth  Amendment  analysis  Is  to  be 
abandoned  whenever  the  President  asserts 
that  a  particular  search  and  selziue  Is  Inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  activi- 
ties is  arguably  uncongenial  with  a  reasoned 
view  of  the  relationship  among  the  relevwU 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  thrust  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  United  States 
V.  United  States  District  Court."  We  tixke  no 
such  position  here. 

[6 1  The  President  In  his  constitutionally 
designated  role  as  Chief  Executive  ^■'  Is 
charged  with  the  duty  to  see  that  the  li,ws 
of  the  United  States  are  enforced  and  obeyed. 
Yet  It  is  Incontrovertible  that  the  President, 
through  his  subordinates,  cannot  Ignore  the 
admonitions  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  whexi 
investigating  criminal  activity  unrelated  to 
foreign  affairs.  Thus,  evidence  seized  In  the 
Investigation  of  domestic  crimes  as  a  result 
of  actions  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  admissible  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  ■• 

The  President's  authority  to  conduct  for- 
eign affairs  similarly  Is  Implied,  at  least  In 
part,  from  the  langtiage  contained  in  Article 
II  of  the  Constitution."  The  Constitution 
contains  no  express  provision  authorizing 
the  President  to  conduct  surveillance,  but  I- 
would  appear  that  such  power  Is  similarly 
implied  from  his  duty  to  conduct  the  na- 
tion's foreign  affairs.  Although  direct  threats 
to  the  existence  of  governmental  institu- 
tions or  to  territorial  Integrity  are  of  Im- 
measurable gravity,  there  woiUd  seem  to  be 
nothing  In  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
to  Justify  completely  removing  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  requirements  la  the  foreign  af- 
fairs field  and,  concurrently.  Imposing  those 
requu-ements  In  all  other  situations. 

In  United  States  District  Court,  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  reftised  to  forego  tradUloual 
Fourth  Amendment  analysis  despite  the  gov- 
ernment's claim  that  a  warrantless  surveil- 
lance of  a  domestic  organization  believed  by 
the  Executive  to  represent  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security  did  not  overstep  the  bound.^ 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The  Court  im- 
plicitly rejected  the  contention  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Executive's  belief  that  national 
security  was  Involved  somehow  rendered  the 
requirements  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  hi-  ■ 
operative.  It  went  on  to  hold  that  the  govern- 
ment must  secure  a  warrant  before  conduct- 
ing the  type  of  siu-veillance  at  issue  uhereln." 

[7 1  Thus,  we  conclude,  as  Judge  Gibbons 
does,  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  also  ap- 
plicable where,  as  here,  the  President  is  act- 
ing pmsuant  to  his  foreign  affairs  duties  even 
though  the  object  of  the  siurvelllauce  Is  not  a 
domestic  political  organization.  Our  differ- 
ences with  Judge  Gibbons'  opinion  center 
primarily  on  the  necessity  for  prior  Judicial 
atithorlzatlon  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  ca.sc. 
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2.  The  Provisions  of  the  Fovrth  Amendment 

|8]  Assuming  then  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Is  applicable,*^  we  must  now  examine 
the  requirements  of  that  provision.  The 
Fourth  Amendment  provides  as  follows: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  um^asonable  searches  and  seiztu-es, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

The  two  substantive  clauses  of  the  amend- 
ment possess  Independent  significance.  First, 
all  searches  and  seizures,  even  if  authorized 
by  warrant,  must  be  reasonable."  At  a  mini- 
mum, this  means  that  some  form  of  proba- 
ble cause  for  the  search  and  seizure  must 
exist.  Second,  even  a  reasonable  search  may 
be  unlawful  If  the  official  falls  to  secure  a 
warrant.  "We  cannot  .  .  .  excuse  the  absence 
of  a  search  warrant  without  a  showing  by 
those  who  seek  exemption  from  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  that  the  exigencies  of  the  sit- 
uation made  that  course  imperative."  " 

Here  a  search  warrant  was  not  secured 
prior  to  the  sun-elllances.  We  must  therefore, 
determine  whether  this  fact,  in  and  of  Itself, 
renders  the  wiretaps  repugnant  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  Since,  as  will  be  shown,  we  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  the  absence  of  a 
search  warrant  vmder  these  circumstances  is 
fatal,  we  must  then  otherwise  evaluate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  infringement  of  Iva- 
nov's  privacy. 

a.  The  Warrant  Requirement 
The  exceptions  to  the  warrant  requirement 
represent  cautious  reponscs  on  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  .specific  and  exigent 
factual  situations.  Tiius,  an  automobile  may 
be  searched  without  a  warrant  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  contraband  to  another  locality 
when  there  is  Insufficient  cpportiuiity  to  ob- 
tain a  warrant.*-'-  An  officer  may  search  a  per- 
son without  a  warrant  Incident  to  a  lawful 
arrest  or  when  he  has  probable  cause  to  ar- 
rest In  order  to  avert  possible  destruction  of 
evidence  or  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
attempt  to  vise  a  concealed  weapon  to  injure 
the  officer  or  facilitate  escape.'  In  other 
circumstances,  even  though  probable  cause 
to  arrest  may  not  exist,  an  officer  may  "frisk" 
a  person  he  has  properly  detained  for  ques- 
tioning If  he  believes  that  the  person  may  be 
armed  and  dangerous.'- 

The  Coturt  has  also  narrowed  the  ambit  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  warrant  requirement 
where  the  Intrusion  Is  a  "home  visit"  by  a 
welfare  worker."  Several  considerations — the 
rehabilitative  aspects  of  the  visit,  the  nou- 
criminal  nature  of  the  investigation,  and 
the  strong  state  interest  In  having  an  effi- 
cient administrative  procedure  whose  object 
Is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
assistance  recipients — combined  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  warrantless  Intru- 
sion, If  viewed  as  a  search.  Is  not  subject  to 
the  warrant  requlremeut.'' 

While  we  acknowledge  that  reqtiirlng  prior 
approval  of  electronic  surveillance  iji  cases 
like  the  present  one  might  have  some  salu- 
tary effects — a  Judge,  for  example,  could 
assure  that  the  Executive  was  not  using  the 
cloak  of  foreign  Intelligence  Information 
gathering  to  engage  in  indiscriminate  sur- 
veillance of  domestic  political  organiza- 
tions"— on  balance,  the  better  com-se  Is  to 
rely,  at  least  in  the  first  Instance,  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  Executive  and  the  sanc- 
tions for  Illegal  surveillances  Incident  to 
post-search  criminal  or  civil  litigation.  One 
of  the  elemeiits  that  prompted  the  Supreme 
Court  to  dispense  with  the  warrant  require- 
ment In  the  "home  visit"  situation  was  the 
strong  public  Interest  involved.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  too,  a  strong  public  interest  exists: 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Executive's  for- 
eign policy-making  apparatus  depends  on  a 
continuous  flow  of  Information.'-'  A  court 
should  be  wary  of  interfering  wiih  this  How. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  If,  as 
Judge  Gibbons  seems  to  suggest,  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  illegally  to  perform  his  coii^ 
stitutional  duties.  Yet.  If  the  President  mus^ 
act  secretly  and  quickly  to  investigate  an 
attempt  by  a  foreign  agent  to  obtain  Im- 
portant intelligence  Information,  such  a  re- 
sult may  follow  under  Judge  Gibbons'  analy- 
sis. Also,  foreign  intelligence  gathering  Is  a 
clandestine  and  highly  unstructured  activ- 
ity, and  the  need  for  electronic  surveillance 
often  cannot  be  anticipated  In  advance.  Cer- 
tainly occasions  arise  when  officers,  acting 
under  the  President's  authority,  are  seeking 
foreign  iutelligence  Information,  where  exi- 
geht  circumstances  would  excuse  a  warrant. 
To  demaud  that  such  officers  be  so  sensitive 
to  the  nuances  of  complex  situations  that 
they  must  interrtipt  their  activities  and  rush 
to  the  nearest  available  magistrate  to  seek  a 
warrant  would  seriously  fetter  the  Executive 
In  the  performance  of  his  foreign  affairs 
duties. 

|0]  In  sum,  we  hold  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  prior  Judicial  author- 
ii'Ailon  was  not  required  since  the  district 
covu-t  found  that  the  surveillances  of  Ivanov 
were  "conducted  and  maintained  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  foreign  Intelligence 
information." 

b.  The  Probable  Cau.se  Requirement 

Although,  as  we  have  held,  a  warrant  prior 
to  search  is  not  an  absolute  prerequisite  in 
the  foreign  intelligence  field  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  authorized  .surveillance,  a  Judge  will 
be  called  upon.  In  some  Instances,  to  a.scer- 
taln  the  legality  of  a  warrantless  search  al- 
ready conducted-f^^  The  opportvtnity  for  post- 
search  Judicial  review  represents  an  im- 
portant safeguard  of  Fourth  Ameudmetit 
rights  and  should  deter  abuses  that  might  be 
caused  by  the  necessary  relaxation  of  the 
warraut  requirement. 

(10,  11)  Tlic  foundation  of  any  determina- 
tion of  reasonableness,  the  crucial  test  of 
legality  under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  is  the 
probable  cause  standard.'-  Although  most 
often  formulated  in  terms  of  an  officer's 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  criminal  ac- 
tivity has  or  will  take  place,  tlie  standard 
may  be  modified  when  tiie  government  hi- 
terest  compels  an  intrusion  bused  on  some- 
thing other  ihan  a  reasoiu\ble  belief  of  crim- 
inal activity,  e.specially  when  the  sco()e  of 
the  Intrusion  is  limited.-'' 

|1,  2 1  The  government  interest  here — to 
acquire  the  iiu'ormation  necessary  to  exercise 
an  informed  judgment  in  foreign  affairs — Is  ^ 
buiely  weighty.  Moreover,  officers  conceiva- 
bly undertake  certain  electronic  surveil- 
lance with  no  siLspiclon  that  a  criminal  ac- 
tivity may  be  discovered.  Thus,  a  demand 
that  they  show  that  before  engaging  in  such 
surveillance  they  had  a  reasonable  belief  that 
criminal  activity  would  be  unearthed  would 
be  to  ignore  the  overriding  object  of  the  in- 
trusions. SUice  the  primary  purpose  of  these 
searches  is  to  secure  foreign  intelligence  in- 
formation, a  judge,  when  reviewing  a  par- 
ticular search  must,  above  all,  be  assured 
that  this  was  In  fact  Its  primary  purpose 
and  that  the  accitmulation  of  evidence  of 
crimlnai  activity  was  incidental. 

If  the  court,  for  example,  finds  that  mem- 
bers Ol  a  domestic  political  organiy.ation  were 
the  subjects  of  wiretaps  or  that  the  agents 
were  looking  for  evidence  of  criminal  conduct 
luarelated  to  the  foreign  affairs  needs  of  a 
President,  tlien  he  would  undoubtedly  hold 
the  surveillances  to  be  Illegal  and  take  ap- 
propriate measures. 

1 13 J  Since,  we  reiterate,  the  district  court 
has  foiuid  that  the  second  set  of  Intercep- 
tion's of  coiiversations  of  Ivanov  were  ".solely 
for  tlie  purpose  of  gathering  foreign  intel- 
ligence hiformation,"  they  are  reasonable  un- 
der the  Fourth  Amendment.  Because  we  have 
already  concluded  that  a  warrant  was  not 
recjuired  under  the  circumstances  here,  v.e. 
thtrefcre,  hold  that  Ivanov's  Fourth  Amend- 
meui  rights  were  not  violated.  • 


IV.    IN    CAMERA    EXAMINATION 

:  14 1  Tlie  distmguished  district  court  judge 
reviewed  in  camera  the  records  of  the  wire- 
taps at  issue  here  before  holding  the  stir- 
veillances  to  be  legal.  If  the  surveillances  had 
been  found  illegal,  Alderman,  of  course, 
would  have  required  dlsciostire  of  these  rec- 
ords to  Ivanov  prior  to  an  adversary  hearing 
on  the  issue  of  taint.  However,  since  the 
question  confronting  the  district  court  as  to 
the  second  set  of  interceptions  was  the  legal- 
ity of  the  taps,  not  the  existence  of  tamted 
evidence,  It  was  within  his  discretion  to  grant 
or  to  deny  Ivanov's  request  for  disclosure  and 
a  hearing.  The  exercise  of  this  discretion  is 
to  be  guided  by  an  evaluation  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
court  and  by  the  likelihood  that  adversary 
presentation  wotild  substantially  promote  a 
more  accurate  decision.'^ 

1151  As  stated.  Ivanov  does  not  challenge 
the  finding  of  the  district  court  that  the 
"surveillances  were  conducted  and  main- 
tained solely  for  the  purpo.se  of  gathering 
foreign  intelligence  information."  Nor  does 
he  contend  that  he  was  the  object  of  .sur- 
veillance because  of  domestic  political  activ- 
ity or  liecause  of  conduct  unrelated  to  hi.s 
own  espionage  concerns. 

Under  these  facts,  we  fail  to  see  how  dlf- 
closure  of  the  records  of  the  wiretaps  and  an 
evidentiary  hearing  would  serve  to  shed 
further  light  on  either  the  legal  question 
Involved  in  this  appeal— whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  conduct  warrantless 
surveillances  In  the  foreign  affairs  field — or 
Ks  facttial  underpinnings — whether  the  sur- 
vtillnnces  at  issue  were,  in  fact,  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Presidents  foreig*i  affair.s 
authority. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  Information  con- 
tained in  these  records  with  respect  to  the 
relations  of  this  nation  with  foreign  powers 
counsels  court-ordered  disclosure  only  In  the 
most  compelling  situations.  Thus,  we  hold 
that  the  district  coxirt's  failure  to  order  dis- 
closure of  the  records  of  the  second  set  of 
Interceptions  or  to  hold  a  hearing  regarding 
them  did  not  constitute  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

Tiie  pre.sent  ca.se  raises  Issues  concerning  a 
clash  of  interests  of  highest  concern  to  the 
vitality  of  this  nation.  As  Is  typical  under 
our  systsm  of  government,  the  conundnnu 
implicit  in  the  controversy  has  been  brought 
to  the  Judiciary  for  authoritative  resolution. 
Ivanov  contends  that  the  Communications 
Act  should  be  construed  to  bear  such  sun-ell - 
lance  and  the  use  of  material  obtained  there- 
by and  that  without  prior  Judicial  author- 
ization the  President  and  his  counselors  mav 
not  constitutionally  mtercept  his  telephone 
communications.  The  government  as-serts 
that  the  Communications  Act  should  not  be 
so  construed  and,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional question,  maintains  that  there  is 
Presidential  power  to  engage  in  warrantless 
surveillance  to  gather  foreign  intelligence 
Information. 

Principled  adjudication  of  this  knotty 
matter  cannot  properly  be  achieved  by  a 
doctrinaire  preference  for  one  interest  or  the 
other.  Both  executive  authority  In  the  for- 
eign affairs  area  and  society's  Interest  in  pri- 
vacy are  of  significance,  and  are  equally 
worthy  of  Judicial  concern. 

Rarely,  If  ever,  do  the  phrases  oi'  the  Con- 
svitution  themselves  decide  cases  without  at 
least  some  Interpretative  assistance  from 
the  Judiciary.  The  Constitution  speaks 
through  the  Judges,  but  its  plirases  are  sel- 
dom so  cabined  as  to  exclude  all  flexibility. 
Charged  with  the  a.s£-ignment  to  make  a 
choice,  a  Judge  must  be  respouKible  for  the 
choice  he  makes. 

The  Importance  of  the  Pre.-.ldei)fs  respon- 
sibilities in  tiie  foreign  affairs  field  requires 
the  judicial  branch  to  act  with  the  utmost 
care  when  as'<;ed  to  olace  llmiiaiions  on  the 
President's   powers   in   that   area.   As  Com- 
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mander-ln-Chlef,  the  President  hmst  guard 
the  country  from  foreign  aggrecBion,  sabo- 
tage,  and  espionage.  Obligated  to  conduct 
this  nation's  foreign  affairs,  be  must  be 
aware  of  the  poetiu^  of  foreign  nations  to- 
ward the  United  States,  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  foreign  countries  aimed  at  uncov- 
ering American  secrets,  and  the  policy  posi- 
tions of  foreign  states  on  a  broad  range  of 
international  Issues. 

To  be  sure.  In  the  course  of  puch  wire- 
tapping conversations  of  alien  afQcials  and 
agents,  and  perhaps  of  Amerlc«n  citizens, 
will  be  overheard  and  to  that  extent,  their 
privacy  Infringed.  But  the  Fourth  Ameud- 
meut  proscribes  only  "uureasonabie"  searches 
and  seizures."' 

And  balanced  agnlrst  this  country's  self- 
defense  needs,  we  cannot  say  that  the  dis- 
trict court  erred  In  concluding  that  the  elec- 
tronic surveillance  here  did  not  trench  upon 
Ivanov's  Fourth  Amendment  rights.''* 

Accordingly,  the  Judgment  of  the  district 
coiu-t  denying  Ivanov's  request  fof  disclosure 
and  an  evidentiary  hearing  will  be  alllrmed. 

Seitz,  Chief  Judge  (coucuri'lnji  and  dis- 
senting) .  f 

I  concur  In  affirming  the  district  court's 
disposition  of  questions  respecting  the  tirst, 
concededly  Illegal,  set  of  sui-veiUances.  My 
views  In  this  matter  are  well  stared  lu  Part 
II  of  Judge  Aldlsert's  opinion.       r 

As  to  the  second  set  of  sun-ell^ances,  the 
majority  has  fotuid  that  these  wiretaps  and 
their  use  to  procure  evidence  ^introduced 
against  Ivanov,  assuming  such  use  was  made 
of  them,  violated  neither  i  605  ot  the  Com- 
munications Act  nor  the  Four^  Amerid- 
ment.  Finding  the  wiretaps  legal,  the  major- 
ity has  held  that  the  district  cotort  properly 
refused  to  order  disclosure  to  Ivauov  of  the 
logs  summarizing  these  stuvelltances  and 
that  the  coiu-t  below  also  properly  refused 
to  hold  an  evidentiary  hearing  oa  the  issue 
of  taint.  Because  I  believe  that  these  mat- 
ters are  settled  by  Supreme  Coui't  decisions 
and  that  the  majority  in  effect  Is  "over- 
ruling" Supreme  Court  decisions  svb  silentLo, 
I  dissent  from  the  majority's  affijrmaknce  of 
district  court  action  respecting  ^he  second 
set  of  survelliances.  i 

rOOTNOTKS  I 

» See  Judge  Aldlsert's  concurring  and  dis- 
senting opinion  herein  for  a  fuljer  exposi- 
tion of  the  factual  background  ot  tliLs  case. 

•384F.2d554  (3dClr.  1067).         ; 

»  Alderman  v.  United  St.ates,  39it  U.S.  16.5. 
89  sot.  961,  22  L.Ed.2d   176    (1969). 

» Id.  at  186,  89  set.  at  973.  | 

»  342  F.Supp.  928  ( D.N.J.  1972) .   1 

•  318  F.Supp.  66  (D.N.J.  1970) . 

'  The  government  appears  to  have  dis- 
closed to  Butenkd's  counsel  all  records  of 
wiretapped  conversations  Involving  Butenko. 
Jd.  at  68  n.  2. 

«394  U.S.  1C5,  80  S  Ct.  961,  22  L(Ed.2d  176 
(1969). 

»/rf.at  182,  89  set.  at  971. 

» 394  U.S.  316,  89  S.C?t.  1099,  2*  L.EJ.  2d 
302(1969)  (per  curiam). 

"/d.  at317,  SgS.tn.  at  1100.  \ 

1- Note,  The  Supreme  Court,  196* Term.  83 
Harv.LBev.  60,  175  (1969).  1 

'>  Ivanov  contend.s  that  the  Sollqltor  Gen- 
eral conceded  at  oral  argument  ijefore  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Alderman  that  the  second 
set  of  Interceptions  were  unconstitutional. 
See  Giordano  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  310. 
313-314  n.  1.  89  S.Ct.  1163,  22  L£d.2d  297 
(Stewart.  J.,  concurring).  Assuiulng  ar- 
guendo that  Ivanov  is  correct  in  t|ils  regard. 
It  appesLTs  that  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  accept  any  such  concession  and.  Instead, 
ordered  the  district  court  on  remaild  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  legality  of  these 
surveillances.  Alderman  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  165.  186,  89  S.Ct.  961.  22  L.Ed.2d  176 
(1969).  See  United  States  v.  Butenko.  318 
FSupp.  66.  69  (DJI.J.1970). 
47  U.3.C.  5  605. 


^  Nardor.e  v.  United  States,  302  U.S.  379, 
58  S.Ct.  275,  82  L.Ed.  314  (1937)  [Nardone  /): 
Nardone  v.  United  Statee,  308  U.S.  328,  60 
set.  266.  B4  L  Ed.  307  (1939)   [Nardone  II. \ 

"302  U.S.  at  381.  58  S.Ct.  at  276. 

'■Rogers,  The  Case  for  Fire  Tapping,  (J3 
Tale  L.J.  792,  793  (1954);  Brownell,  Public 
Security  pnd  Wire  Tapping,  39  Cornell  L  Q. 
193.  197-98   (1054). 

"  18  U.S.C.  5S  2510-2520. 
'  During  the  period  covered  by  the  law  re- 
view articles  referred  to  lu  Judge  Plusert's 
dissent,  electronic  sur^-elllances  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  we>-e  made  without  prior  war- 
rants. Indeed,  in  the  Instant  case,  the  surveil- 
lances were  made  during  the  time  the  late 
Robert  Kennedy  was  the  Attorney  General. 

"Sec  p.  e05  infra. 

-^See,  e.g.,  Sablowsky  v.  United  State*,  101 
F.2d  183  (3dCir.  1038). 

-•-  Cf.  Developments  In  the  Law — The  Na- 
tional Security  Interest  and  Civil  Llbertien, 
R5.  Ha:v.L.Rer.  1130,  1249  (1972).  But  see 
SRi^jlowsIty  v.  United  States.  101  F.2d  183,  189 
i3  Clr.  1938)  where  Judge  Biggs  stated  that 
•the  Nai'done  Case  holds  clearly  that  Section 
005  creates  a  rule  of  evidence.  .  .  ." 

■  ■  If,  fo"  example,  a  civil  suit  were  brought 
by  a  pwrticlpant  In  the  conversation,  against 
persons  who  illegally  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion, the  purpose  of  the  statute — to  deter 
surveillance — would  be  furthered  by  some 
disclosure,  at  least  to  the  extent  such  dlsclo- 
stu'e  is  necessary  to  establish  the  claimed  un- 
lawful interception.  Cf.  Bivens  v.  Six  Un- 
known Named  Agents  of  FBI,  403  U.S.  388, 
91  S.Ct.  1999,  29  L.  EdJ2d  619  (1971). 

-'It  might  be  contended.  If  the  "any  per- 
..-on"  language  of  the  statute  were  construed 
liberally,  that  a  divulgence  .solely  within  the 
E.xecutive  BrarJch  would  not  violate  S  605. 
This  consrrtiction  of  §  605  would  seem  to  di- 
vide the  permissible  from  the  Impermissible 
channels  of  Communication  for  intercepted 
material  along  lines  not  susceptible  to  ex- 
pl.tnation  hi  terms  of  eUectlve  governmental 
response  to  potentially  unlawiul  activity  or 
in  terms  of  the  privacy  interests  implicated 
by  the  statute.  Under  this  Interpretation,  for 
example,  the  Attorney  General  could  openly 
transmit  the  contents  of  intercepted  mes- 
sages through  the  labyrinthine  federal  bu- 
reaucracy with  the  attendant  risk  of  sub- 
stantial invasion  of  privacy  unfetted  by  even 
the  hortatory  effects  of  }  605,  while  a  discreet 
revelation  of  the  same  material  to  an  officer 
of  a  state  to  aid  the  latter  in  fulfilling  hU 
law  enforcement  duties  would  be  proscribed. 

^  With  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  C^ime 
Coiitrol  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  only  limitations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  engage  in  some  forms  of 
electronic  surveillance  are  those  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution.  Section  2511(3)  provides 
as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  or  In 
section  603  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1034  (48  Stat.  1103;  47  U.S.C.  605)  shaU  limit 
t'ae  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
take  such  measiures  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  actual  or  potential 
attack  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign 
power,  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence  informa- 
tion deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  protect  national  security 
information  against  foreign  Intelligence  acti- 
vities. Nor  shall  anything  contained  In  this 
chapter  be  deemed  to  limit  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  the  overtlirow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  other  unlawful  meaiis,  or 
against  any  other  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  structure  or  existence  of  the  Government. 
The  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cations Intercepted  by  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  exercise  of  the  foregoing  powers 
may  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  trial  hear- 
ing or  other  proceedli'g  only  where  such  In- 
terception wd.s  rea3onabIe.  and  shall  not  be 


otherwise  used  or  disclosed  except  as  Is  neces- 
Fary  to  Implement  that  power. 

*•  US.  Const.  Art.  H  {  2. 

"United  States  v.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  319-322.  67  S.Ct.  216.  81 
L.Ed.  255  (1936). 

-'See  pp.  611,  612,  615  infra. 

»  See  Sen.  Rep.  No.  781,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Seas. 
1  (1934),  H.R.  No.  1850,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  3 
(1034). 

*  318  P.  Supp.  66,  70-73. 

"  185  F.2d  629   (2d  Clr.  1950). 

^  United  States  v.  Clay.  430  F.2d  165  (5th 
Cir.  1970).  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  400  U.S. 
990,  91  S.Ct.  457.  27  L.Ed.2d  438  (1971); 
United  States  v.  Hoffman.  334  P.Supp.  504 
(D.D.C.  1971);  United  States  v.  Dellinger, 
Crlm.  No.  60  CR  180  (Mem.  Op.  N.D.  CI.  Feb. 
2,  1970),  reu'd  on  other  grounds,  472  P.2d  340 
(7th  Clr.  1972);  United  States  v.  Butenko. 
318  F.  Supp.  66  (DNJ  1970)  (the  present 
case  In  the  district  court);  United  States  v. 
Brown,  317  F.Supp.  531  (1970),  rev'd  on  other 
ground.s,  458  F.2d  1112  (5th  Clr.  1972): 
United  States  v.  Stone,  305  FJSupp.  75 
(DXl.C.  1969).  Compare  United  States  v. 
Smith,  321  FJSupp.  424  (D.C.  Cal.  1971)  (dis- 
tlnguLshing  domestic  situation);  Unltrd 
States  V  Sinclair.  321  F.Supp.  1074  (E.D. 
Mich.  1971)  (same)  aff'd  ml)  nom..  United 
States  V.  United  States  District  Court,  407 
VS.  297,  92  S.Ct.  2125.  32  L.Ed.2d  752 
(1972). 

"Id.  185  F.2d  at  636. 

-'  See  pp.  598-599  .lupra. 

■  299  U.S.  304,  67  S.Ct.  210,  81  L.Ed.  2.'i5 
(1036).  The  Court  in  Curtlss-Wrigkt  held 
that  the  Congress'  delegation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  authority  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  certain  countries  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  each  other  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional. 

'■  "The  broad  .statement  that  the  ftderal 
government  can  exercise  no  powers  except 
those  specifically  enumerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  such  implied  powers  as  are  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
enumerated  powers  is  categorically  true  only 
In  respect  of  our  Internal  affairs. 

"Not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  federal 
power  over  external  affairs  in  origin  and 
essential  character  different  from  that  over 
interna]  affairs,  but  participation  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  is  significantly  limited. 
In  this  vast  external  realm,  with  Its  im- 
portant, complicated,  delicate  and  manifold 
problems,  the  President  alone  has  the  power 
to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation. 

"|HJe.  not  Congress,  lias  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  Is 
this  true  In  time  of  war.  He  has  his  confi- 
dential sources  of  Information.  He  ha3  his 
agents  In  the  form  of  diplomatic,  consular 
and  other  ofllclftls.  Secrecy  in  respect  of  In- 
formation gathered  by  them  may  be  highly 
necessary,  and  the  premattire  disclosure  of  It 
productive  of  harmful  results."  id.  at  315- 
320,  57  S.Ct.  at  219. 

^'  407  US.  297,  92  ?.Ct.  2125,  32  L.Ed  2d  7C2 
<1972). 

'■^U.S.  Const.  Art.  n,  5  1. 

=»The  hypothetical  postiilated  by  Ji.t'j,' 
Gibbons,  see  p.  628  infra,  may  well  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  United  States  v.  United 
States  District  Court,  407  U.S.  297,  92  S.Ct. 
2125,  32  L.Ed.2d  752  (1972).  See  p.  608  l;i/ro. 

'■'Although.  It  seems  that  Justice  Suther- 
land, the  writer  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  In  Curtiss-Wright,  did  not  agree  that 
the  foreign  affairs  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  founded  on  a  constitutional 
grant.  Justice  Sutherland's  position  has  re- 
cently been  challenged  by  Professor  Lofgren 
on  hi;jtorical  grounds.  Professor  Lofgren  also 
contends  that  the  Court  has  not  yet  read 
Curtiss-Wright  as  embodying  the  philosophy 
apparently  espoused  by  Justice  Sutherland. 
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Bee  Lofgren,  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright 
Export  Corporation:  An  Historical  Reassess- 
ment, 83  Yale  L.J.  1  (1973). 

"  In  United  States  District  Court,  the  Su- 
preme Cotu^  specifically  stated  that  the  case 
did  not^present  questions  relating  to  the 
foreign  affairs  powers  of  the  Executive:  "Fur- 
ther, the  instant  case  requires  no  judgment 
on  the  scope  of  the  President's  surveillance 
power  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  for- 
eign powers  within  or  without  this  cotmtry." 
407  U.S.  at  308,  92  S.  Ct.  at  2132. 

"  The  electronic  surveillances  at  Issue  here 
occurred  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion In  Katz  v.  United  States.  389  U.S.  347, 
88  S.Ct.  507.  19  L.Ed.2d  576  (1967).  but  "the 
Government  does  not  rely  on  pre-Katz 
law.  .  .  ."  318  P.  Supp.  66.  70  (1970),  Katz 
overturned  the  earlier  rule  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  did  not  extend  to  electronic  sur- 
veillance unless  there  was  a  technical  tres- 
pass. See,  e.g.,  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277 
US.  438.  48  S.Ct.  564.  72  L.Ed.  944  (1928). 
Thtis,  the  government's  posture  obviates  the 
need  to  review  the  procedure  by  which  the 
Burvelllance  devices  were  Installed. 

"Go-Bart  Co.  v.  United  States,  282  U.S. 
344,  357,  51  S.Ct.  153.  75  LJM.  374  (1931). 
See  Spritzer,  Electronic  Surveillance  by  leave 
of  the  Magistrate:  The  Case  In  Opposition, 
118  U.Pa.LJlev.  199,  181  (1969) . 

"McDonald  v.  United  States,  335  U.S.  451, 
466.  69  set.  191,  193,  93  L.Ed.  163  (1948). 
"The  requirement  of  a  warrant  to  seize  im- 
poses no  Inconvenleuce  whatever,  or  at  least 
none  which  is  constitutionally  cognizable  In 
a  legal  system  that  regards  warrantless 
searches  as  'per  se  unreasonable.'  In  the  ab- 
sence of  'exigent  circumstances.'  "  Coolldge 
V.  New  Hampshire,  403  U.S.  443,  470-471 
(1971). 

"(E]xcept  in  certain  carefully  defined 
classes  of  cases,  a  search  of  private  property 
without  proper  consent  Is  'ttnreasonable'  un- 
less it  has  been  authorized  by  a  vsdld  search 
warrant."  Camara  v.  Municipal  Court,  581 
UJ3.  623,  528-529,  87  S.Ct.  1727,  18  L.Ed.  930 
(1967). 

»£.  g..  Carroll  v.  United  States,  267  U.S. 
132,  45  S.Ct.  280,  69  L.Ed.  643   (1925). 

*"£.  g.,  United  States  v.  Robinson,  414  U.S. 
218,  94  S.Ct.  467,  38  L.Ed.2d  427  (1973); 
Cupp  V.  Murphy,  412  U.S.  291,  93  843.  2000, 
36  L.Ed.2d  900  (1973);  Chhnel  v.  California, 
395  U.S.  762,  89  S.Ct.  2034,  23Lj:d.2d  685 
(1969). 

"Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1,  88  S.Ct.  1868, 
20L.Ed.2d  889  (1968). 

"Wyman  v.  James,  400  U.S.  309,  91  S.Ct. 
381,  27  L.Ed.2d  408   (1971). 

"See  also  United  States  v.  Slocum,  464 
P.2d  1180  (3d  Clr.  1972)  (warrantless  use  of 
magnometer  and  warrantless  search  of  hand 
luggage  of  airline  passenger  In  some  circum- 
stances are  not  unconstitutional). 

"See  United  States  v.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Cotirt,  407  US.  297,  92  S.Ct.  2125,  32 
LEd.2d  752  (1972). 

"'The  surveillance  In  this  case,  of  course, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  Impair  the 
escape  to  foreign  powers  of  sensitive  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  foreign  policy  and 
military  posture  of  the  United  States.  We 
see  no  reason  to  distinguish  this  activity 
from  the  foreign  Intelligence  gathering 
activity.  See  18  U.S.C.  5  2511(3). 

••=A  court  must  examine  the  legality  of  a 
search,  for  example,  when  a  defendant  In  a 
criminal  case  moves  to  suppress  evidence 
produced  by  the  search  or  when  the  plaintiff 
in  a  civil  suit  bases  his  request  for  damage 
relief  against  federal  officers  on  the  alleged 
Illegality  of  a  search  of  his  person  or  home. 
See  note  21  sitpra. 

^  Camara  v.  Mvmlclpal  Court,  387  U.S.  523, 
534,  87  S.Ct.  1727,  18  L.Ed.2d  930  (1967). 
However,  a  search  based  upon  probable 
cause  may  not  comport  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment  if,  for  example,  its  scope  is  un- 
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reasonably  broad.  See  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392 
U.S.  1,  18,  88  set.  868,  20  L.Ed.2d  889 
(1968). 

"  Adams  v.  William,  407  U.S.  143,  92  S.Ct. 
1921,  32  LJkl.2d  612  (1972);  Wyman  v. 
James,  400  U.S.  309.  91  S.Ct.  381,  27  LJEd. 
2d  408  (1971);  Terry  v.  Ohio.  392  VS.  1, 
89  S.Ct.  1868,  20  L.Ed.2d  889  (1968);  Ca- 
mara V.  Municipal  Court,  387  U.S.  623,  87 
S.  Ct.  1727,  18  L.Ed.2d  930  (1967). 

'•■13  U.S.C.  §  3504(a)  (2),  a  portion  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  pro- 
vides in  relevant  part  as  follows: 

(a)  In  any  trial,  hearing  or  other  proceed- 
hig  In  or  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  de- 
partment, officer,  agency,  regulatory  body,  or 
other  authority  of  the  United  States — 

(2)  disclosure  of  information  for  a  deter- 
mination If  evidence  is  inadmissible  be- 
cause it  is  the  primary  product  of  an  un- 
lawful act  occurring  prior  to  June  19, 
1968,  or  because  It  was  obtained  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  an  unlawful  act  occvurlng  prior 
to  June  19,  1968,  shall  not  be  required  unless 
such  information  may  be  relevant  to  a  pend- 
ing claim  of  such  Inadmissibility;  and 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  "unlawful  act" 
means  any  act  the  use  of  any  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  device  (as  defined  in 
section  2510(5)  of  this  title)  in  violation  of 
the  Constltvitlon  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  regulation  or  standard  promulgated 
ptu-suant  thereto. 

It  would  appear  that  this  provision  be- 
comes operative  when  evidence  has  been 
gathered  by  unlawful  means.  SUice  we  have 
determined  the  searches  herein  to  be  lawful, 
this  provision  appears  Inapposite.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  discuss  the  efi'ect  of  the  in- 
tervening enactment  of  this  provision  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  mandate  In  Alderman. 
Since  Chief  Judge  Seitz  and  Judge  Gibbons 
conclude  that  these  surveillances  were  Ille- 
gal, they,  of  course,  do  deal  with  this  issue. 

^  If  we  were  to  hold,  as  Judge  Aldisert  Inti- 
mates, that  under  $  605  the  stirvelUance  Is 
not  Illegal  unless  the  Interception,  or  the 
frtilts  thereof,  has  been  Introduced  at  trial. 
It  would  seem  that  disclosure  would  be  re- 
quired °3efore  a  determination  is  made  that 
the  stirveillance  was,  in  fact,  illegal.  For 
the  question  whether  the  contents  or  the 
"fruits"  of  the  interception  had  been  dl- 
vtilged  at  trial  appears  quite  similar  to  the 
question  whether  the  contents  or  the 
"fruits"  of  an  illegal  stirveillance  have  taint- 
ed a  conviction.  Ivanov  would,  undoubtedly, 
ask  for  disclosure  of  the  records,  claiming 
that  he  could  not  effectively  probe,  at  the 
hearing,  the  issue  whether  the  contents  had 
been  divulged.  Under  such  an  Interpretation, 
the  purport  of  Alderman  would  then  seem  to 
require  that  the  district  court  grant  Ivanov's 
request.  Thtis,  under  Judge  Aldlsert's  con- 
struction of  S  605,  there  would  be  disclosure 
of  the  records  of  the  surveillances  before 
such  surveillances  have  been  held  to  be  ille- 
gnl.  Cf.  Totten  v.  United  States,  92  U.S. 
105,  106-107,  23  L.Ed.  605  (1879). 

-•United  States  v.  Slocum,  464  F.2d  1180, 
1182  (3d  Clr.  1972). 

■■*  Nearly  85  years  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court,  observed: 
"Tho  preserve  its  Independence,  and  give  se- 
curity against  foreign  aggression  and  en- . 
croachment.  Is  the  highest  duty  of  every 
nation,  and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all 
other  considerations  are  to  be  subordinated." 
Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  130  U.S.  581,  606,  9 
set.  623,  630.  32  L.Ed.  1068  (1889). 

I.  Section  605  of  the  Coj:munic'.tioks  Act 
As  I  read  the  majority  opinion,  two  con- 
clusions support  Its  decision  that  |  605  of  the 
Communications  Act  has  not  been  violated 
here.  First,  In  logical  order,  because  wiretap- 
ping Is  "one  means  of  acquiring  information" 
that  may  make  the  President's  decision  re- 
garding foreign  affairs  "more  likely  to  ad- 
'.  auce  onr  national   Inierest.s."  the  ninjorlty 


presumes  that  Congress  did  not  limit  the 
President's  ability  to  wiretap  to  obtain  for- 
eign Intelligence  information  when  it  adopt- 
ed S  605  without  explicit  discussion  of 
this  use  of  wiretaps.  Second,  the  majority 
declares  that  "(tlhere  is  absolutely  no  In- 
dication that  Congress  contemplated  situa- 
tions where  Interceptions  were  unaccom- 
palned  by  dlvulgences"  and  reasons  that 
since  Congress  presumably  did  not  Intend  to 
limit  the  President's  use  of  wiretaps  te  stay 
informed  regarding  foreign  affairs,  {  606  is 
not  violated  by  use  of  wiretap-derived 
evidence  to  secure  espionage  convictions. 
These  conclusions,  relied  on  for  the  major- 
ity's holding  that  §  605  has  not  been 
breached,  do  not  follow  from  their  premises 
and  contradict  Supreme  Cotirt  precedent  as 
well  as  the  terms  of  {  605. 

Initially,  I  think  that  Insufficient  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  section  itself.  Sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Communications  Act,  47 
U.S.C.  !  605  (1970),  contains  four  distlnrt 
prohibitions.  The  first  prohibition  is  di- 
rected at  employees  of  communication.^ 
facilities  and  is  not  relevant  here.  Cf.  Kar- 
done  V.  United  States,  302  U.S.  379,  331,  68 
S.Ct.  275,  82  L.Ed.  314  (1937).  The  prohib'- 
tlon  contained  In  the  third  clause  of  §  605 
concerns  unauthcwized  reception  of  com- 
mttnlcatlons;  the  second  and  fourth  pro- 
hibitions concern  Interception.  Tlie  Act  does 
not  define  reception  and  Interception,  but, 
attributing  to  the  drafters  a  desire  that  each 
statutory  statement  be  meaningful  and  not 
merely  repetitive,  I  would  dlstlngtilsh  these 
terms  by  the  point  In  time  at  which  the  un- 
authorized participant  acquires  access  to  a 
communication;  reception  would  occr.r 
following  transmission,  while  interception 
wotUd  occur  during  transmission  to  and  pre- 
ceding reception  of  the  communication  by 
someone  other  than  the  Interceptor.  The 
third  clause  of  §  605,  therefore,  also  is  in- 
applicable here. 

SECTION   60S:   CI-.\t;SE   2,  ELEMENT    (J) 

If  the  government  has  violated  §  605,  then. 
It  must  be  by  virtue  of  the  section's  second  or 
fourth  prohibition.  The  second  part  of  i  605 
forbids  ( 1 )  any  person  not  authorized  by  the 
sender  (2)  to  Intercept  and  (3)  divulge  or 
publish  the  communication's  contents,  mean- 
ing or  existence  (4)  to  any  person.'  This 
portion  of  §  605  was  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Nardone  v.  United  Statej5, 
supra,  which  involved  In-court  testimony  by 
federal  agents  as  to  the  contents  of  com- 
munications Intercepted  by  government  wire- 
taps. The  argument  advanced  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Nardone  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  first  argument  accepted  by  the 
majority  here.  The  government  contended 
that  the  executive  branch  was  charged  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
be  faithfully  executed,  that  Congress  at  the 
time  It  passed  the  Communications  Act  was 
aware  of  the  government's  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  to  faithfully  execute  federal  crimi- 
nal laws,  that  Congre&s  did  not  mention  this 
use  of  wiretaps  in  considering  I  605  of  the 
Communications  Act,  and  that,  therefore. 
Congress  must  be  presumed  to  have  excUided 


'  Section  605  is  written  as  a  single  sentence 
composed  of  four  separable  sentences  Joined 
by  seml-colons  and  a  proviso,  not  relevant 
here,  modifying  the  entire  .section.  For  ease 
of  discussion,  I  ha'Ve  ntimbered  the  separable 
sentences,  each  constituting  a  self-contahied 
prohibitipn  of  different  actions.  In  the  order 
set  forth  In  the  statute  and  also  assigned 
numbers  to  the  elements  required  for  viola- 
tion of  each  prohibition.  The  second  prohi- 
bition reads: 

.  .  .  and  no  person  not  being  authorized  by 
the  sender  shall  intercept  any  communica- 
tion and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence, 
contents,  substance,  piuport,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  such  Intercepted  communication  to 
any  person;    ....  47  U.S.C.  5605   (1970). 
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federal  agents,  acting  lu  furtherance  of  their 
duty  to  enforce  criminal  laws,  from  those 
persons  covered  by  g  605.  Id.  at  381-383.  68 
S.Ct.  275. 

The  Court  In  Nardone  observed  that  not 
only  was  there  no  discussion  In  adoption  of 
5  606  of  the  use  federal  agents  made  of  wlre- 
tapa.  but  there  was  no  record  of  any  legisla- 
tive discussion  concerning  adoption  of  5  605. 
The  Court  further  noted  that  several  bills 
designed  explicitly  to  prohibit  government 
wiretapping  had  failed  shortly  before  passage 
of  the  Communications  Act.  These  cli-cum- 
stances.  however,  were  Insufficient  to  over- 
come "the  fact  that  the  plain  words  of  I  605 
forbid  anyone,  unless  authorized  by  the  send- 
er, to  Incept  a  telephone  message,  and  direct 
In  equally  clear  language  that  "no  person' 
shall  divulge  or  publish  the  message  or  Itfi 
substance  to  'any  person:  "  Id.  at  382.  58  S.Ct. 
at  276  (emphasis  in  original].  In  explainmg 
Its  refusal  In  the  absence  of  legislative  history 
to  speculate  that  Congress  intended  to  ex- 
clude federal  agents  from  the  strictures  of 
§  605,  the  Court  added : 

It  Is  urged  that  a  construction  be  given 
the  section  which  would  exclude  federal 
agents  since  It  Is  improbable  that  Congress 
Intended  to  hamper  and  impede  the  activities 
of  the  government  in  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime.  The  answer  Is  that  .  .  . 
Congress  may  have  thought  it  less  Important 
that  some  offenders  go  unwhipped  of  Justice 
than  that  officers  should  resort  to  methods 
deemed  Inconslsfeut  with  etliical  $tandard.s 
and  destructive  of  personal  liberty.  Id.  at  383, 
58  S.Ct.  at  276. 

I  am  unable  to  see  any  difference  between 
the  argument  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Nardone  and  that  accepted  by  the  majority 
here.  Both  argue  that  the  plain  all-Uicluslve 
language  of  the  statute  covering  any  person 
should  be  construed  not  to  apply  to  federal 
officers  performing  tasks  assigned  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  executive  branch.  Botli  rely 
on  the  absence  of  legLslatlve  history,  and 
both  would  require  explicit  legislative  con- 
sideration of  a  limitation  on  the  executive's 
freedom  of  action  before  a  statute  could  be 
read  to  restrict  it.  The  canou.s  of  statutory 
construction  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Nardone.  id.  at  383,  68  SCT.  275, 
apply  with  equal  force  in  both  cases. 

There  Is  of  course  a  distinction  between 
this  case  and  Nardotw.  The  case  before  u.s. 
as  cast  by  the  majority.  Involves  I^residential 
powers  over  foreign  affairs,  while  Nardone 
concerned  executive  authority  over  domestic 
matters.  This  distinction,  however,  makes  no 
legal  difference.  The  only  constitutional  pro- 
vision cited  by  the  majority  as  autiiorlty  for 
the  executive  decision-making  that  "foreign 
Intelligence  Information"  supposedly  aids  is 
Article  II,  section  2s  declaration  that  "[tjhe 
President  shall  be  Commander  iq  Chief  ol 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Skates,  and 
of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  Into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  This  provision  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  be  any  more  important  that  Article 
II,  section  3's  charge  that  the  President  "take 
care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed," 
nor  can  wiretapping  be  deemed  any  more 
crucial  to  accomplishment  of  the  President's 
duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  tli^n  to  his 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  majority,  however,  apparently  attaches 
significance  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  powers  over  foreign  affairs  that  are  not 
made  express  in  the  Constitution.  The  major- 
ity's principal  authority  as  to  this  point  Is 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wrlght  Export  Corp.. 
299  U.S.  304,  57  S.Ct.  216.  81  L.Ed.  255  ( 1936) , 
decided  one  year  before  Nardone.  Curtiss- 
Wright  stated  that  the  federal  government 
possessed  certain  powers  over  for^gu  affairs 
inlierent  In  national  sovereignty.  Id.  at  318, 
57  S.Ct.  216.  In  upholding  a  statute  permit- 
ting the  President  to  make  certain  decisions 
bearing  on  foreign  affairs  against  a  charge 
of  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legLslatlve 


power,  the  Court  observed  that  power  over 
foreign  affairs  was  not  legislative  alone.  Id. 
at  319-322.  57  S.Ct.  216.  While  rejecting  the 
statement  In  Curtlss-Wrlght  that  certain 
foreign  affairs  powers  inherent  In  national 
sovereignty,  constitutional  considerations 
aside,  (see  note  37  of  the  majority  opinion), 
the  majority  here  relies  on  Curtiss-Wright 
for  the  proposition  that  foreign  affairs  pow- 
ers may  be  Implied  In  the  Constitution  even 
If  federal  powers  over  domestic  affairs  must 
be  express.  Yet,  the  majority  never  explains 
why  this  nebulous  federal  Implied  power, 
even  assuming  that  It  Is  addressed  solely  to 
the  executive.  Is  entitled  to  greater  deference 
than  an  express  power  of  the  executive  such 
as  Nardone  Involved. 

Perhaps  the  majority  has  concluded  that 
Congress  could  not  limit  the  President's 
power  to  wiretap  In  order  to  obtain  foreign 
Intelligence  information.^  Without  explicitly 
stating  this  conclusion,  the  majority  Indi- 
cates that  "any  action  by  [Congress]  that 
arguably  would  hamper  .  .  .  the  President's 
effective  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
foreign  affairs  held  would  have  raised  consti- 
tutional questions. "  The  majority  does  not 
cite  any  precedent  supporting  this  statement, 
nor  doies  It  state  what  questions  would  be 
raised.  As  I  read  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  powers  In  foreign  affairs.  Congress 
Is  empowered  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  to  define  and  pmilsh  crimes 
committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  to  declare  war. 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  repel  invasions,  and  to  make 
rules  for  governing  the  armed  forces.  The 
President's  powers  in  the  foreign  affairs  area, 
Independent  of  legislative  delegations,  are 
far  more  limited:  he  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  and  receives  public 
ministers;  he  can  make  treaties,  with  the 
Senate's  concurrence,  and  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, again  with  Senate  approval. 

The  President  is  certainly  no  'Lone 
Ranger"  In  the  foreign  affairs  field,  possessed 
as  the  majority  intimates,  of  vast  consti- 
tutional powers  to  be  exercised  Independ- 
ently of  Congress.  All  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's powers.  Including  foreign  affairs 
powers,  are  subject  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions. United  States  v.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Export 
Corp.,  supra,  299  U.S.  at  320,  57  S.Ct.  216.  and 
one  such  limitation  on  the  President's  power 
is  the  exercise   of   Congressional   power. 

"When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  implied 
will  of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  for  then  he  can  rely  only  vipon  his  own 
constittttional  powers  minus  any  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter. 
Courts  can  sustalii  exclusive  Presidential 
control  in  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the 
Congress  from  acting  upon  the  subject.  Pres- 
idential claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  con- 
clusive and  pxecluslve  must  be  scrutinized 
with  caution,  for  what  Is  at  stake  Is  the 
equilibrium  established  by  our  constitu- 
tional system."  Yotmgstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579,  637-638.  72  S.Ct. 
863,  871,  96  L.Ed.  1153  (1952»  (Jackson,  J., 
conctirrlng)   ( footnote  omitted ] . 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  power  in  the  for- 
eign affahs  Geld  that  the  President  exercises 


-  While  the  majority  has  added  a  disclaimer 
Df  this  conclusion,  the  Intimation  that  such 
a  concUision  might  fairly  be  reached  Is  es- 
sential to  the  majority's  position.  If  Congress 
can  limit  executive  actions  useful  to  foreign 
affairs  operations,  there  is  no  basis  for  dis- 
tinguishing Nardone  from  this  case.  Nar- 
done certainly  does  not  reflect  fear  of  read- 
ing §  605  to  mean  what  It  says  liecause  such 
a  reading  would  raise  constitutional  ques- 
tions— yet  the  Court  clearly  allowed  Con- 
gressional restriction  of  executive  action. 


exclusively  and  for  which  wiretapping  is  es- 
sential; I  cannot  perceive  any  legal  basis  for 
intimating  that  Congress  could  not  constitu- 
tionally limit  the  President's  power  to  wire- 
tap to  obtain  "foreign  intelligence  informa- 
tion." Apparently,  Judge  Learned  Hand  was 
of  the  same  view,  as  were  the  Judges  con- 
curring In  his  opinion  In  United  States  v. 
Coplon,  186  P.2d  629  (2d  Clr.  1950).  Coplon 
was,  like  this  case,  an  espionage  case  in- 
volving the  posaible  use  of  wiretap  fruits.  As 
the  majority  notes.  Judge  Hand  engaged  in 
no  lengthy  discussion  to  distinguish  foreign 
Intelligence  wiretaps  from  others.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Judge  Hand  knew  that  "for- 
eign Intelligence"  was  probably  sought  in 
wiretapping  that  led  to  an  espionage  charge. 
One  may  also  assume  that  the  government 
did  not  argtie  that  Congressional  limitation 
of  foreign  affairs  wiretapping  was  constitu- 
tionally different  from  limitation  of  other 
government  wiretapping — indeed,  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  raised  the  argument  in  this 
case.  Instead  of  inquiring  into  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  which,  if  he  had  doubted 
the  Act's  constitutionality,  he  would  have 
been  required  to  do,  Marbury  v.  Madison,  5 
U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137,  175-180,  2  L.Ed.  60 
(1803),  Judge  Hand  declared  that  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Coplon  wiretap  was  covered  by 
the  ruling  In  Nardone.  United  States  v.  Cop- 
lon. supra,  185  F.2d  at  636. 

Like  Judge  Hand,  I  can  see  no  basis  for 
distinguishing  Coplon  from  Nardone.  nor  can 
I  distinguish  this  case  from  thoBe.  Thus,  per- 
ceiving no  difference  between  this  case  and 
Nardone.  I  would  find  that  the  federal  agents 
Involved  here  fall  within  the  category  of 
persons  described  In  the  first  element  of 
S;  605's  second  clause. 

SECTION  605:   CLATTSE  2,  ELEMENTS    (3)    AND    (4> 

The  government  does  not  dLsptite  that 
It  falls  within  the  second  element  of  S  605s 
second  prohibition;  federal  agents  did  in- 
tercept communications  Involving  Ivanov. 
The  government  contends,  however,  that 
federal  agents  did  not  di\iilge  the  communi- 
CHtlons  contents  to  any  other  person,  the 
third  and  fourth  elements  required  for  vlo- 
iHtion  of  fi  605,  clause  two.  Of  course,  the 
pgents  who  made  the  Interception  divulged 
the  "existence,  contents,  substance,  purport, 
effect,  or  meanUig  "  of  the  hitercepled  com- 
mvinlcation  to  other  agents.  Perhaps,  as  Judge 
Aldisert  hnplies,  such  dlviilgence  does  not 
violate  .«  605  because  the  federal  officers  are 
really  acting  as  agents  of  the  executive  In 
making  the  interception  and  the  relevant 
"person  "  to  be  viewed  as  Interceptor  Is,  thus, 
the  executive;  dlvxilgence  to  other  agents  ol 
the  exectittve.  who  receive  the  Information 
lu  such  capacity,  hence  would  not  violate 
the  statute  because  the  "divtilgees  "  would  be 
part  of  the  same  "person"  as  the  "divulgors. " 
Cf.  47  U.S.C.  §  153(1)  (1970)  (deflnhig  "per- 
son" to  Include,  as  well  as  individuals,  part- 
nei-shlps.  associations,  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions) r' 

I  do  not  think  that  question  needs  to  1)6 
resolved  here.  Ivanov  argues  that  the  rele- 
vant divulgence  occurred  at  Irlitl  when  the 
government  Introduced  evidence  obtained  by 
u.-se  of  the  wirettH>s-  The  Supreme  Court's 
first  Nardone  decision  held  thst  the  govern-, 
ment  could  not  introduce  testimony  on  the 
content  of  wiretaps.  The  second  Nardone  de- 
cision, Nardone  v.  United  States,  308  U.S 
338,  60  S.Ct.  266.  84  L.Ed.  307  (19391.  held 
tl);it  the  fruits  of  the  Interception  also  could 
not  be  Introduced.  Id.  at  340-341.  60  S.Ct. 
266.  AssumUig  that  the  Court  was  again 
dealing  with  the  second  prohibition  con- 
tained in  §  605,  I  would  rend  Nardone  11  as 
holding  that  the  use  of  a  wiretaps  fruits  in 
court  constituted  a  divulgence  prohibited  by 
S  605. 

SECTION    605:    CLAUSE    4 

While  the  precise  ground  for  the  Nardonr 
II  decision  is  not  clear  to  me,  the  illegality 
of  anv  derivative  evidentiary  use  of  wiretaps 
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Js.  This  Illegality  becomes  more  apparent 
on  examination  of  the  final  prohibition  con- 
tained in  S  605.  The  section's  last  clause 
forbids  (1)  any  person  who  has  received  or 
become  aware  of  the  existence,  meamng  or 
contents  of  a  communication  (2)  Intercepted 
without  the  sender's  authorization  (3)  from 
divulging,  publishing  or  using  such  Informa- 
tion (4)  for  his  own  benefit  or  the  benefit 
of  another  unauthorized  person.' 

This  clause  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of 
wiretap  information. 

The  only  remarks  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  made  referrmg  expressly  to  this  clause 
are  contained  In  the  dissent  to  Goldstein  v. 
United  SUtes,  316  U.S.  114,  62  S.Ct.  1000,  86 
L.Ed.  1312  (1942).  The  majority  In  Goldstein 
decided  that  defendants  who  were  not  par- 
ties to  the  communication  lacked  standing 
to  object  to  hitroductlon  of  wiretap  fruits 
against  them.  Id.  at  121-122,  62  S.Ct.  1000. 
In  dissent.  Justice  Murphy,  Joined  by  Chief 
Justice  Stone,  who  voted  with  the  majorities 
In  Nardone  I  and  //,  and  Justice  Frankfurter, 
who  authored  Nardone  II.  disagreed  with  the 
Court  on  standing  and  thus  reached  the 
merits.  The  dissenters  found  this  fourth  part 
of  5  605  to  be  "unequivocal  and  controlling." 
316  U.S.  at  125-126,  62  S.Ct.  1000.  "In  enact- 
ing S  605,  Congress  sought  to  protect  society 
at  large  against  the  evils  of  wiretapping  and 
kindred  unauthorized  bitruslons  Into  pri- 
vate intercourse  conducted  by  means  of  the 
modern  media  of  communication,  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  radio. 

"To  that  end  the  statute  prohibits  not  only 
the  interception  and  the  divulgence  of  pri- 
vate messages  without  the  consent  of  the 
sender,  but  also  the  use  of  hiformatlon  so 
acquired  by  any  person  not  entitled  to  It." 
Id.  at  125,  62  S.Ct.  at  1006.  I  would,  therefore, 
find  that  §  605  prohibits  use  of  wiretap  hi- 
formatlon to  obtain  any  evidence  for  trial. 

SECTION  605:   IIEABING  ft  DISCLASTTRE 

Since  the  derivative  ii.se  of  wiretaps  al- 
leged by  Ivanov  Is  made  Illegal  by  §  605,  the 
question  of  lUegahty  becomes  identical  to 
the  question  of  taint.  The  wiretap  Informa- 
tion must  be  disclosed  to  the  defendant  and 
a  hearing  must  be  held  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  taint.  Alderman  v.  United  States,  394 
US.  165,  183-185,  89  S.Ct.  961,  22  L.Sd.2d  176 
(1969);  Nardone  v.  United  States,  308  U.S. 
338,  341-342,  60  S.Ct.  266,  84  L.  Ed.  307 
(1939);  United  States  v.  Coplon,  supra,  185 
F.2d  at  636-640. 

Since  the  decision  In  Alderman,  the  Con- 
gress has  purportedly  changed  the  method 
for  determining  taint  from  government  wire- 
tapping. The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  provides,  in  relevant  part,  that  taint 
from  surveillances  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  shall  be  determined  by 
disclosure  and  hearing  only  If  an  in  camera 
proceeding  convinces  the  Judge  that  the  sur- 
veillances are  argtiably  relevant,  18  U.S.C. 
9  3504(a)(2)  (1970),  and  that  courts  shall 
not  consider  claims  that  such  surveillances 
have  tainted  the  evidence  of  a  crime  occur- 
ring more  than  five  years  after  the  surveil- 
lance, 18  U.S.C.  §  3504(a)(3)  (1970).  The 
•  bar  to  consideration  of  taint  Is  inapplicable 
here  since  the  relevant  wiretaps  occurred 
within  two  years  of  the  acts  sought  to  be 


•■  The  fourth  prohibition  provides: 
. . .  and  no  person  having  -received  such 
hitercepted  communication  or  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  contents,  sub- 
stance, purport,  effect,  or  meaning  of  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof,  knowing  that  such 
iiformatlon  was  so  obtained,  shall  divulge 
or  publish  the  existence,  contents,  substance, 
purport,  effect  or  meaning  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  use  the  same  or  any  Infor- 
mation contaUied  therein  for  his  own  bene- 
fit or  for  the  benefit  of  another  not  entitled 
thereto.  47  U.S.C.  5  605   (1970). 


proved,''  allegedly  with  wiretap  frviits.  The 
question  is  presented,  however,  whether  the 
1970  Act's  procedure  for  determining  taint 
governs  this  case  and,  if  so.  whether  it  Is 
constitutional. 

Congress  spectflcally  provided  that  the 
1970  Act  applies  to  all  proceedings,  when- 
ever commenced,  after  Its  effective  date. 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  ch.  223. 
84  Stat.  935.  {  703.  Congress  also  clearly  in- 
tended to  alter  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
Alderman  tor  determining  taint  from  pre- 
1968  wiretaps.  HJl.Rep.No.91-1549.  in  1970 
VS.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  News,  pp  4007, 
4027.  The  precise  question  here,  however, 
is  whether  Congress  Intended  to  change  the 
rule  of  Alderman  tor  the  cases  actually  be- 
fore the  Court  and  as  to  evidence  Introduced, 
and  to  which  objection  was  made,  before 
passage  of  the  1970  Act. 

The  statute's  wording  would  stipport  re- 
stricting use  of  its  procediwe  for  determin- 
ing taint  to  cases  in  which  prospective 
admission  of  evidence  was  the  subject  of 
controversy;  it  applies  "upon  a  claim  by  a 
pEu-ty  aggrieved  that  evidence  Is  inadmissi- 
ble. ..  ."  18  VS.C.  S3504(a)(l)  (1970). 
Nothing  I  have  found  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  1970  Act  indicates  that  Congress 
liitended  the  Act  to  apply  to  determinations, 
after  Its  passage,  on  the  propriety  of  the 
introduction  of  evidence  before  passage  of 
the  1970  Act.  While  the  statute  as  relevant 
here  does  not  purport  to  change  the  pro- 
priety of  admission  of  evidence,  but  rather 
changes  only  the  method  for  determining 
admissibility,  the  Alderman  Court  recognized 
that  the  method  of  ascertaining  taint  may 
well  determine  whether  evidence  Is  admitted 
or  excluded.  See  Alderman  v.  United  States, 
supra,  394  U.S.  at  183-185,  89  S.Ct.  961. 

Not  only  do  I  find  limitation  of  the  1970 
Act  to  questions  of  Introduction  of  evidence 
after  the  Act's  effective  date  plausible,  but 
also  I  find  such  construction  necessary  to 
avoid  serious  doubt  as  to  the  statute's  con- 
stitutionality. I  cannot  dismiss  United 
States  V.  Klehi.  80  U.S.  (13  Wall.)  128,  20 
L.Ed.  519  (1872),  as  a  case  dealing  solely 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  right  to  determine 
the  effect  of  a  presidential  pardon.  Klein 
Involved  three  questions  concerning  the 
effect  of  Congressional  enactments. 

The  first  question  was  the  effect  of  an 
1867  statute  on  the  President's  pardon  pow- 
ers. Id.  at  141-142.  The  second  question  was 
the  effect  of  an  1870  statute  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  Jurisdiction.  Id.  at  143-148.  The  final 
question  was  the  effect  of  the  1870  act's  pro- 
visions prescribing  the  evidence  that  could 
be  relied  upon  for  certain  findings  and  the 
result  required  on  the  basis  of  other  find- 
ings. Id.  The  Court  of  Claims  had.  In  1869, 
rendered  a  decision  In  Klein's  favor,  giving 
effect  to  the  President's  grant  of  pardon  and 
amnesty  and  using  evidence  proscribed  by 
the  1870  act.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  1867  statute  did  not  Impair  the  Presi- 
dent's pardon  powers,  and  that  the  1870  act 
neither  divested  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jur- 
isdiction acquired  before  the  act's  passage 
nor  required  the  Court  to  reverse  the  Court 
of  Claims  decision  In  accordance  with  the 
statute's  directive  regarding  the  admission 
and  effect  of  evidence.  Id.  I  believe  that  Klein 
Is  apposite  to  and  casts  doubt  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  applying  the  1970  Act  to 
Ivanov.  Because  I  feel  that  the  Intent  of 
■Congress  that  the  1970  Act  apply  here  is 
not  made  clear  by  the  statute's  language  or 
history  and  that  the  application  of  the  stat- 
ute to  this  case  might  not  be  constitutional. 
I  would  find  that  the  1970  Act  is  Inapplica- 
ble to  this  proceeding. 

n.   SCOPE   OF   SUPREMJ.  COURT   MAND.iTE 

In  suggesting  disposition  on  {  605  grounds. 
I'muat  comment  on  a  point  raised  by  the  gov- 


ernment for  the  first  time  in  Its  petition  for 
rehearing  but  not  re&ched  by  the  majority. 
When  this  case  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Solicitor  General  revealed  that 
conversations  involving  Ivanov  had  been 
overheard  through  wiretaps.  The  question  of 
a  possible  S  605  Violation  was  not  raised  t,t 
that  time.  The  Supreme  Court  thus  addressed 
the  matter  as  If  only  a  potential  Fourth 
Amendment  violation  were  Involved.  Conse- 
quently, In  remanding  the  case  to  the  district 
court,  the  Supreme  Court  directed  that 
"|tlhe  District  Court  should  confine  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides  to  that  which 
is  material  to  the  question  of  the  possible 
violation  of  a  petitioner's  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights,  to  the  content  of  conversations 
illegally  overheard  which  violated  those 
rights  and  to  the  relevance  of  such  conver- 
sations to  the  petitioner's  subsequent  con-  ^ 
vlctlon." 

Alderman  v.  United  States,  supra.  394  U.S. 
at  186,  89  set.  at  973.  After  arguing  before 
the  district  court  the  validity  of  government 
action  under  I  6C  =  ,  the  government  now  urges 
that  only  Fourth  Amendment  questions 
could  be  reached  on  remand  consistent  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  mamdate."' 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that 
"[wjhile  a  mandate  Is  controlling  as  to  mat- 
ters within  Its  compass,  on  the  remand  a 
lower  court  Is  free  as  to  other  Issues."  Sprague 
V.  Tlconlc  National  Bank,  307  U.S.  161,  168, 
59  S.Ct.  777,  781,  83  L.Ed.  1184  (1939».  Such 
matters  are  open  unless  their  "disposi- 
tion ...  by  the  mandate  .  .  .  was  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  claim  in  the  original 
suit,  and  |the  party's  failure  to  raise  them 
constituted)  an  Implied  waiver."  Id.  Since  the 
§  605  Issue  was  not  raised  prior  to  the  re- 
mand, It  was  not  necessarily  disposed  of  by 
the  Supreme  Court  mandate;  and  since  the 
possibility  of  5  605  violation  was  not  known 
to  Ivanov  at  the  time  of  his  f>etitlon  to  the 
Court,  his  failure  to  raise  the  issue  prior  to 
remand  cannot  be  deemed  Implied  waiver. 
The  obvious  Intent  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
framing  Its  mandate  was  to  limit  proceedings 
on  remand  to  issues  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment's wiretapping.  The  legality  of  gov- 
ernment action  under  §  605  is  certainly  such 
an  Issue. 

Finding  that  the  case  should  be  disposed 
of  on  5  605  grounds,  I  would  not  reach  the 
Fourth  Amendment  issues. 

Jtidge  Van  Dusen  Joins  In  this  opinion. 

Judge  Aldlsert  Joins  In  this  opinion  except 
the  discussion  contained  In  the  section 
headed  "1605:   Clause  2,  Element   (1)." 

Aldlsert,  Circuit  Judge  (concurring  and 
dissenting.) 

I  would  reverse  the  final  Judgment  of  con- 
viction and  remand  these  proceedings  to  the 
district  cotirt  for  reconsideration.  Assuming 
without  conceding  a  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  the  Chief  Executive  to  Intercept,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  strictvu-es  of  !  605  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Court  In  Nardone  v.  United 
States,  302  U.S.  379.  58  S.Ct.  275,  82  L.Ed.  314 
(1937),  prevents  divulging  or  publishing  the 
contents  of  the  Interception.  My  view  coin- 
cides precisely  with  that  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  imder  Attorneys  General 
Tom  C.  Clark,  J.  Howard  McGrath.  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  William  P.  Rogers  and  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 


J  Letter  of  June  2.  19G9  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell. 


■"  It  appears  that  the  government  not  only 
argued  the  §  605  question  before  the  district 
court  withotit  indicating  that  this  matter 
might  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate,  but  further,  the  govern- 
ment apparently  raised  the  matter  of  legality 
under  S  606.  Even  if  this  question  were  argu- 
ably beyond  the  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
mandate,  there  is  some  question  whether  the 
government  would  be  estopped  from  arguing 
this  question  here. 
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Before  proceeding  into  a  discussion  of  this 
Issue  In  part  in,  inira,  I  am  constrained  to 
set  forth  additional  obervations  to  present 
in  detail  the  equally  important  Issue  upon 
which  the  panel  of  this  court  was  not  divid- 
ed and  vipon  which  there  appears  to  be 
iinanimlty  in  the  full  court:  the  district 
court's  holding  that  the  first  set  of  logs, 
designated  as  "4001-S'"  and  "4002-S*"  did 
not  taint  the  conviction.  To  put  these  is- 
sues in  proper  perspective  I  find  it  necessary 
to  set  forth  the  facts. 

Appellant  Igor  Ivanov,  a  Soviet  national, 
was  charged  with  having  coiispired  with  one 
John  Butenko,  an  American,  to  violate  the 
federal  espionage  statute,  18  U.8.C.  §  794(a) 
and  (c)'  (Count  I),  from  April  to  October 
in  1963,  and  with  having  conspired  to  vio- 
late the  statutory  prohibition  against  acting 
as  an  agent  of  a  foreigti  government  without 
prior  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
18  U.S.C.  §  951 »  (Count  II) .  Following  a  Jury 
verdict  of  guilty,  appellant  Ivanov  was  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years"  imprisonment  on 
Count  I  and  five  year.s"  Imprisonment  on 
Count  II  the  sentences  lo  run  concurrently. 
This  court  affirmed  the  Judgmenit  of  con- 
viction against  him  on  Count  I  and  directed 
his  acquittal  on  Count  11.  United  States  v. 
Butenko.  384  F2d  554  (3d  Clr.  1967).  Ap- 
pellant then  filed  petitions  for  certlorail  In 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  While  the 
cases  were  there  pending,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral revealed  that  the  United  States  liad  en- 
gaged In  certain  electronic  surveillances  and 
that  Butenko  and  Ivanov  had  b*en  over- 
heard. The  Supreme  Court  ordered  ii  remand 
to  the  district  court  for  "a  heaiing.  findings, 
and  conclusions  (1)  on  the  question  of 
whether  with  respect  to  aiiy  petitioner  there 
was  electronic  surveillance  which  violated  his 
PotU'th  Amendment  rlfht.s,  and  (2)  If  there 
was  such  surveillance  with  respect  to  any 
petitioner,  on  the  nature  and  relevaticc  to  his 
conviction  of  any  conver-nations  which  may 
have  been  overheard  through  that  surveil- 
lance." =  Alderman  v.  United  States,  394  U.S. 
165,  186-187.  89  C.Cl.  Otil.  973.  22  L.Ed.2d  176 
(1969). 

On  remand,  the  government  conceded  that 
one  set  of  interceptions  was  illegal  but  con- 
vinced the  district  coin-t  that  these  did  not 
taint  the  conviction.  The  district  court  found 
a  second  set  of  Interceptions  to  have  been 
properly  authorized  by  virtue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's prerogative  lo  obtain  foreign  Intelli- 
gence information,  denied  appellant's  ap- 
,  plication  for  disclosure,  denied  an  evidentiary 
hearing  pertaining  thereto,  and  entered  a 
new  Judgment  of  con\iclioii.  United  State.s 
V.  Ivanov,  342  F.Supp.  928  (D.N.J.1<)72| .  'Ihis 
appeal  followed. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  espionage  con- 
spiracy was  a  scheme  to  transmit  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  plan 
of  a  command  and  control  system  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  Given  the 
name  "465-L,"  the  system  was  being  pro- 
duced by  International  Electronic  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  and  was  an  automatic  electronic 
•  .system  which  enabled  the  commander  of 
SAC  to  alert  and  deploy  his  force*  and  pro- 
vide him  with  an  up  to  the  minute  status 
■'  'of  the  total  force.  Additional  details  on  the 
nature  of  this  project  are  summarized  In  our 
earlier  opinion.  384  F.2d  at  557.  We  found 
that  "there  was  substantial  evidence  to  but- 
tress the  conviction"  of  Butenko,  then  em- 
ployed as  a  control  administrator  at  the  In- 
ternational Electronic  Company,  and  that 
"sufficient  evidence  was  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  show  [Ivanov's]  Intimate  in- 
volvement with  the  conspiracy."  iffl4  F.2d  at 
563. 

At  trial  the  government  proved  that  on 
October  29,  1963,  appellant  was  observed  In 
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Englewood,  New  Jersey,  with  two  other  So- 
viet Nationals,  Pavlov  and  Romanshln,  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Englewood  railroad  sta- 
tion parking  lot.  An  atitomoblle  "driven  by 
Butenko,  drove  Into  the  raUroad  station  lot, 
parked,  turned  off  the  headlights  and  tvirned 
on  the  parking  lights  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes the  Soviet  automobile,  now  driven  by 
Pavlov  with  Ivanov  In  the  right  front  seat, 
came  into  the  parking  lot,  signaled  by  turn- 
ing off  headlights  and  turning  on  parking 
lights.  Here,  there  was  a  direct  confronta- 
tion between  Ivanov  and  Butenko  and  sev- 
eral mmutes  later,  when  the  defendants  were 
arrested,  the  briefcase  of  Butenko  was  found 
In  the  Soviet  automobile."  384  F.2d  at  563- 
564. 

Two  sets  of  logs  reflecting  electronic  sur- 
veillances were  introduced  at  the  remand 
hearing  and  form  the  backdrop  of  this  ap- 
peal. This  first  set  covered  the  periods  from 
May  15,  1963,  to  June  11,  1963,  and  from 
June  27,  1963,  to  August  13,  1963.  and  were 
designated  as  "4001-S'''  and  "4002-S*." 
Tlieoe  logs  were  disclosed  to  appellant.  The 
government  conceded  that  these  logs  repre- 
sented illegal  sur\-eillance8  biit  contended 
that  their  use  did  not  taint  the  conviction. 
The  district  court  agreed.  A  second  set  of 
logs  was  not  shown  to  appellant  or  his  coun- 
sel but  was  e.xamUied  by  the  court  in  camera. 
The  government  repre.sented  that  these  logs 
reflected  Intercepted  converatlons  of  Ivanov, 
duly  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  exercise  of  the  President's  right  to 
(ibtnln  foreign  Intelligence  Information. 
These  scaled  documents,  government  ex- 
hibits A-1,  A  2,  and  A-3,  were  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit  of  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of, 
and  authority  for,  the  surveillance.  The 
court  ruled  that  this  second  set  of  logs  was 
lawully  obtained  \mder  the  theory  set  forth 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  refused  Ivanov 
The  opportunity  of  examining  them  or  an 
evidentiary  hearlntr  relating  thereto. 

Ivanov  mounted  separate  arguments  relat- 
ing to  each  set  of  logs.  He  contended  that  the 
first  set  of  logs  was  incomplete  and,  therefore, 
the  court  erred  In  its  ruling  that  the  use  of 
the.se  illegal  surveillances  did  not  taint  the 
conviction.  Secondly,  he  argued  that  the  use 
of  the  surveillance  evidence  from  the  second 
set  of  logs  was  illegal,  contravening  Section 
605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,'  or, 
pilernatively.  that  use  of  this  evidence  by  the 
pro.secution  violated  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
ici-Uons  gi'tu'anteed  him  a.s  an  alien.  See  Au 
■yi  Lau  v.  United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  144  U.S.App.D.C.  147, 
445  F.2d  217.  223,  cert,  denied.  404  U.S.  864.  92 
S.Cc.  64,  30  L.Ed.'^d  108  (1971).  stating  that 
aliens  In  this  country,  like  citizens,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Fourth  Amendment.  See  gen- 
erally Kwrong  Hal  Chew  v.  Colding,  344  U.S. 
590.  596  597,  73  S.Ct.  472.  97  L.Ed.  576  (1953). 
U 
Some  fuctiial  backs;rotU)d  lo  'he  first  set  of 
logs  IS  nece.ssary.  The  actual  tapes  were  not 
available;  only  logs  reflecting  a  summary  of 
their  contents  were  preseiited.  Government 
witnesses  testified  that  It  was  standard  prac- 
tice to  erase  tapes  which  were  not  productive 
of  meaningful  evidence  or  leads,  and  because 
these  survelllflnces  were  unprod\ictlve.  the 
taped  interceptions  were  not  preserved.  The 
court  found  as  a  fact :  "Rarely  did  intelligible 
adult  conversations  come  through,  and  no 
clear  conversation  of  Ivanov  was  received  over 
the  equipment,"  342  F.Supp.  at  933.  Using 
the  test  of  United  States  v.  Delerme,  457  F.2d 
156  (3d  Clr.  1972) ,  I  believe  there  is  substan- 
tl.ll  evidence  to  support  this  finding." 

Typical  of  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearing  was  that  of  Agent  McWllllams  who 
supervised  the  wiretapping.  The  district  court 
reported:  "McWllllams  admitted  that  the 
•lectronic  survelllnnce  of  Ivanov  conducted 


under  his  supervision  produced  no  evidence 
that  would  have  warranted  Ivanov's  arrest 
for  engaging  In  any  unlawfxil  activity."  Id. 
Agents  McWllllams,  Martin,  Conway  and 
Mannuig  testified  that  no  use  was  made  of 
the  results  of  those  surveillances  and  no  re- 
ports were  furnished  pertaining  to  their  con- 
tents. The  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
who  prosecuted  the  case  and  the  two  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  agents  who  assisted  him  tes- 
tified that  they  were  unaware  of  any  elec- 
tronic surveillance 

Indeed,  the  district  court  observed 
throughout  Its  opinion: 

The  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  con- 
clusively shows  that  Ivanov's  conviction  was 
not  In  any  way  tainted  by  reason  of  the  un- 
lawful electronic  surveillances  conducted  by 
the  Government.  342  F.Supp.  at  931. 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  Court's  mind, 
ba^ed  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  trial, 
and  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced at  the  taint  hearing,  that  the  arrest 
and  svibsequent  conviction  of  Ivanov  re- 
sulted from  the  Government's  independent 
investigation  of  the  case,  in  which  electronic 
surveillances  4001-S*  and  4002  S*  played 
no  part.  342  F.Supp.  at  936. 

The  electronic  surveillances  in  this  case 
were  Ineffective  and  unsuccessful.  What 
tliey  produced  was,  at  best,  innocuous,  even 
when  viewed  by  the  specially  trained  and 
experienced  FBI  Agents.  An  examination  of 
the  logs,  reflecting  summaries  of  the  sur- 
\  elllanre  tapes,  reveals  nothing  more  than 
a  history  of  small  talk  and  luilntelllglblc 
chatter  of  such  obvious  insignificance  that 
the  FBI  discontinued  Its  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  Ivanov  on  June  18,  1963,  because  of 
Its  demonstrated  consistent  .showing  of  nou- 
productlvlty.  342  F.Supp.  at  937. 

The  Court  finds  no  specific  evidence  of 
taUit  In  thft  case.  Even  a.s8"mlng,  arguendo. 
that  some  such  evidence  existed,  the  Court 
Is  satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
In  this  case  the  Government  has  met  Its 
ultimate  burden  of  showing  that  no  sub- 
stantial or  mepsurable  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence used  agahist  Ivanov  at  his  trial  was 
tainted.  342  F.Supp.  at  939. 

Finally.  Ivanov  mounted  a  .somewhat  tech- 
nical argument  relating  to  the  May  26  and 
May  27  surveillances.  The  government  con- 
tended that  the  logs  for  these  dates  were 
before  the  district  court.  Appellant  claimed 
that  these  were  not  the  logs  for  May  26  and 
Mttv  27,  but  rather,  the  logs  for  May  21  and 
M.iy  22.  The  opinion  of  the  coiut  admits  the 
date  Is  unclear,  and  states  concerning  one 
log.  It  "could  be  either  May  21  or  May  26.' 
and  concerning  the  other,  "the  date  appear- 
ing on  C-6-2  could  be  read  as  either  May  22. 
or  May  27.  1963."  342  F.Supp.  at  940. 

From  this  Ivanov  argued  that  the  logs  for 
May  26  and  May  27  were  destroyed  or  lost, 
and  that  these  logs  contained  exculpatory  or 
contradictory  evidence.  Additionally,  he  con- 
tinued, if  the  logs  for  May  26  and  May  27 
were  missing,  there  existed  a  possibility  that 
evidence  admitted  at  trial  was  the  product 
of  leads  obtained  from,  and  therefore  tainted 
by.  the  illegal  May  26  and  May  27  surveil- 
lances: that  is,  because  these  logs  were  not 
before  the  court,  there  could  be  no  linding 
th?t  any  of  the  government  evidence  was 
derived  from  legitimate  independent  .-sources. 
As  the  district  court's  opinion  demon- 
strates, these  conclusions  do  not  follow.  One 
log  was  compiled  for  each  day.  There  were 
ten  days  in  May  in  the  twenties— May  20 
through  May  29.  There  were  ten  lof,'3  for  this 
period.  "WliUe  there  may  be  some  question 
as  to  which  log  Is  which,  the  Court  is  satis- 
fied that  all  logs  covering  the  period  May  20 
through  May  29,  1963,  were  in  Court  and  in 
the  possession  of  Ivanov's  counsel,  and  fur- 
ther that  no  logs  covering  the  period  In  ques- 
tion were  missing,  lost  or  destroyed."  342 
P  Supp   940.  This  Is  a  fli\d!ng  of  fact  by  the 
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district   court    and   I    will    not   disturb    it. 
United  States  v.  Delerme,  supra. 

Moreover,  my  own  independent  scrutiny  of 
these  logs  permits  me  to  be  more  specific  in 
my  findings  concerning  these  exhibits.  Pre-^ 
llmlnarlly,  I  observe  that  this  court  may 
examine  docttments  and  exhibits,  which 
were  before  the  district  court  and  make  Its 
own  Independent  determinations  concerning 
them.  See.  e.g.,  Sbiya  v.  National  Committee 
of  Glbran,  381  F.2d  602  (2d  Clr.  1967).  cert, 
denied,  389  U.S.  1048,  88  S.Ct.  778,  19  L.Ed  2d 
842  (1968). 

There  Is  no  dispute  concerning  the  dating 
of  the  400-S*  logs.  This  set  presents  texi  log 
sheets,  one  for  each  day  from  May  20  through 
May  29.  1963,  all  clearly  dated.  Also,  there  Is 
only  one  log  sheet  for  each  day  for  each  of 
the  two  surveillances.  Becau.se  the  log  sheets 
for  both  surveillances  were  maintained  by 
one  agent,  an  entry  on  either  log  for  the 
same  date  bears  the  same  agent's  Initials. 
Of  course,  different  agents  were  on  duty  at 
different  times  and  on  different  dates. 

With  these  facts  as  a  basis,  an  examination 
of  exhibits  C-6-1  and  C-6-2  reveals  that  ap- 
pellant was  correct  in  asserting  that  these 
two  log  sheets  are  for  May  21  and  May  22, 
respectively.  Appellant  Introduced  before  the 
district  court  a  full-pcge  advertisement  by 
NBC  News  in  the  May  21.  1963  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  nnnounchig  that  the  docu- 
mentary film  "The  Kremlin"  would  be  shown 
on  Channel  4  from  9:30  to  10:30  that  night. 
A  log  entry  on  e.xiilbit  C-6-1  shows  that  a 
television  program  entitled  'The  Kremlin" 
was  overheard  by  electronic  surveillance  at 
9:55  pan.  on  the  date  of  the  log.  Also,  ap- 
pellant Introduced  a  New  York  Times  tele- 
vision schedule  for  May  26.  1963,  showhig 
that  "Tlie  Kremlin '  was  not  scheduled  for 
viewing  at  any  time  on  that  date.  Moreover, 
a  comparison  of  the  agent's  Initials  on  ex- 
hibits C-6-1  and  C-6-2,  the  log  sheets  in 
controversy,  with  the  initials  on  the  4001-S  ' 
log  sheets  for  May  21  and  IVay  22,  reveals  that 
the  Initials  and  entries  are  identical.  How- 
ever, when  compared  with  the  agents'  ini- 
tials and  entries  on  the  4001-S'»  log  sheets 
for  May  26  and  May  27,  there  is  no  similarity. 
It  is  clear  that  exhibits  C-(5-l  and  C-6-2  are 
log  sheets  for  May  21  and  May  22,  1963, 
respectively. 

From  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  4002-S'  surveillance  log  sheets  for  May 
2G  and  May  27  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
On  the  contrary,  examination  of  exhibits 
C-fr-l  and  C-8-2  reveals  that  these  slieets  are 
the  logs  of  surveillance  4002-S''  for  May  20 
and  May  27,  respectively.  First,  an  examina- 
tion of  exhibit  C-8-1,  ostensibly  dated 
"5/21/63",  reveals  that  the  date  on  the  log 
aheet  previously  read  "5/26/63".  The  "6"  was 
erased  at  some  point  and  replaced  with  a  "1", 
yet  the  "6  "  remains  clearly  visible  under- 
neath. Secondly,  a  comparison  of  the  agents' 
entries  and  initials  on  exhibit  C-8-1  with  the 
4001-S*  log  for  May  26,  dLscloses  that  they 
are  Identical.  Thus,  exhibit  C-8-1  is  the  log 
sheet  of  surveillance  4002-S-  for  May  2y, 
1963. 

Examination  of  exhibit  C-8-2  reveals  a 
similar  change.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
log  sheet  for  "5/22/63  ".  Upon  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  a  "tall"  can  be  seen  to  have 
been  added  to  what  was  originally  the  "7  ' 
and  "27"  so  as  to  make  It  a  "2".  Following 
this  alteration,  what  was  "5,'27'C3",  bec.ime 
"5  22/63".  Secondly,  comparison  of  exhibit 
C-8-2  with  the  4001-S*  log  sheet  for  May  27 
yields  a  complete  'dentity  of  the  agents' 
entries  and  Initials,  'i'et,  when  ervhlbits  C-8-1 
inid  C-B-2  are  compared  with  the  4001-S*  log 
sheets  for  May  21  and  May  22,  thiie  is  no 
.'.•inil.'irlty. 

I  have  no  b.'^sls  for  ascribing  a  fii.isler 
ii^oUve  to  the  erastu-es  and  aUenitlons. 

Thus,  I  conclude  (1)  that  exhibits  C-6-1 
and  C-6-2  are  the  log  sheets  of  surveillance 
4002-S''  for  May  21  and  May  22  respectively, 
and  (2)   that  exhibltr;  C  8  I   and  C  8-2  are 


the  log  sheets  of  surveillance  4002-S*  for  May 
26  and  May  27,  respectively. 

These  findings  In  no  way  conflict  with 
those  of  the  district  court.  Rather,  these 
findings  make  specific  that  which  the  district 
court  left  general,  and,  as  such,  make  them 
more  definite  and  sustainable. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  as  to  the  first 
set  of  logs  the  district  coiu't  discharged  Its 
responsibility  properly  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate.  Confronted  with  a  govrrn- 
ment  concession  that  these  surveillances 
were  Illegal,  It  had  but  one  responsibility: 
to  determine  whether  "the  conviction  of 
(the)  petitioner  was  not  tainted  by  the  use 
of  evidence  so  obtained."  The  district  court 
found  no  such  taint  from  the  flrst  set  of 
logs  and  I  find  no  eri'or  lit  this  determi- 
nation. 

Ill 

The  second  set  of  logs  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  major  issue  In  this  appeal: 
v.hether  the  government  could  properly 
utilize  in  a  criminal  prosecution  the  product 
of  an  electronic  stirveillance  obtained  in 
1963  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  Attorney 
General's  position  as  the  representative  of 
the  Preeident  In  gathering  foreign  intel- 
ligence Information. 

At  the  outset.  It  Is  important  to  empha- 
.s!?;e  what  is  not  before  us.  We  are  not  In- 
terpreting Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Pub.L. 
00-351,  .Tune  19,  1968.  82  Stat.  212,  18  U.S.C. 
,4  2510  et  seq.  Both  the  government  and  ap- 
pellant agree  that  the  governing  statute  at 
•he  time  of  the.se  Interceptions  was  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  48  Stat.  1103; 
47  U.S.C.  S  605.  Therefore,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  cdnsider  the  applicability  of  18 
U.S.C.  s  2511(3)."  Thus,  I  do  not  meet  the 
issue  reserved  in  United  States  Court.  407 
U.S.  397,  308,  92  S.Ct.  2125,  2132,  32  L.Ed.  2d 
752  (1972):  "Further,  the  instant  case  re- 
quires no  judgment  on  the  scope  of  the 
President's  surveillance  power  [under  Title 
III  of  the  1968  Act]  with  respect  to  the 
iictivities  of  foreign  powers,  within  or  with- 
out this  country."  Indeed,  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  define  tiie  parameters  of  the  Pres- 
ident's surveillance  power  under  5  605.  The 
limited  nature  of  our  Inquiry  is  simply 
this:  as.sumlng  a  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  to  have  ordered  siu-veiUance 
oi  foreign  agents  in  1963,  was  It  permissible 
for  the  government,  under  §  605  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  to  utilize  the 
products  of  such  surveillance  in  a  criminal 
prosecution? 

That  I  so  frame  the  question  Indicates 
that  I  avoid  the  invitation  to  plunge  into 
an  evaluation  of  Fourth  Amendment  con- 
siderations. I  aln  mindful  of  Justice  White's 
admonition  "to  [stop  and)  inquire  whether 
the  challenged  Interception  was  illegal  un- 
der the  statute"  ratlier  than  proceed  "direct- 
ly to  the  constitutional  Issue  with  adverting 
to  the  time-honored  rule  that  cotu'ts  should 
abjure  con.stitutlonal  issues  except  where 
necessary  to  decission  of  the  case  before 
ihem.  Ashwcnder  v.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, 297  U.S.  288,  346-348.  56  S.  Ct.  466, 
482-483.  80  L.Ed.  688  (1936)  (concurring 
opinion)."  United  States  v.  United  States 
Dl.-^trict  Court,  supra,  407  U.S.  at  340,  92  S. 
Ct.  at  2118  (concurring  opinion).  Also,  that 
I  1=0  frame  the  question  and  assume  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  in  order  to 
meet  the  .statutory  issue  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted .-^3  an  agreement  with  the  sweep 
of  Judge  Adams'  discourse  in  Part  III  of 
the  majority  opinion.  I  simply  do  not  meet 
this  question. 

I  accept  the  hypothesis  sujjgested  by  ap- 
pellant that  "it  must  be  assumed  tliat  the 
■jonversatlons  of  Ivanov  overheard  on  the 
wiretaps  led  to  evidence  tised  at  his  criminal 
trial."  For  the  issue  of  tatut  could  not  be  re- 
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solved  against  Ivanov  without  an  evidentiary 
bearing.  Alderman  v.  United  States,  and 
Ivanov  v.  United  States,  supra,  394  U.S.  165. 
89  S.Ct.  961.  22  L.Ed.2d  176;  Kolod  v.  United 
States,  390  U.S.  136,  88  S.Ct.  752,  19  L.Ed.2d 
962  ( 1968 ) .  Thus,  I  must  assume  "in  the  pres- 
ent posture  of  this  case,"  as  v.-e  did  in  In  re 
Grand  Jury  Proceedings.  Appeal  of  Sister 
Egan,  450  F.2d  199  (3d  Clr.  1971),  and  as 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  did  In  Gelbard  v.  United 
States,  and  United  States  v.  Egan.  408  V£i. 
41,  92  set.  2357.  33  L.  Ed.2d  179  (1972).  that 
the  government  intercepted  communications 
and  utilized  tliem  hi  the  proceedings  agahist 
tlie  appellant. 

I  em  not  without  guidance  ui  approaching 
this  issue.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
lorcefully,  specifically  and  in  clear  language 
free  from  any  ambiguity,  that  §  605  was  a 
complete  and  total  bar  to  the  admissibility 
of  wiretap  information  obtained  by  federal 
agents  in  a  smuggling  prosecution.  Inter- 
preting the  statutory  language,  ". . .  "no  per- 
son not  being  authorized  by  the  sender  shall 
intercept  any  commtmlcatlon  and  divulge  or 
publish  tile  existence,  contents,  substance, 
pttrport.  effect,  or  meaning  of  such  inter- 
cepted communication  to  any  person,'  "  the 
Court  said: 

Taken  at  face  value  the  phrase  "no  person" 
comprehends  federal  agents,  and  the  ban 
on  communication  to  "any  person"  bars  tes- 
timony to  the  content  of  an  Intercepted  mec- 
sage.  Nardone  v.  United  States.  302  U.S.  379. 
381.  58  S.Ct.  275.  276,  82  L.Ed.  314  (1937). 

In  the  second  Nardone  case.  308  U.S.  338. 
60  S.Ct.  266,  84  L.Ed.  307  (1939),  the  Comt 
held  that  the  statutory  prohibition  barred 
the  evidentiary  use  of  the  fruits  of  the  inter- 
cepted conversations,  as  well  as  the  conver- 
atlons themselves.  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
tinued the  absolutism  of  Its  pronotmcements 
in  review  of  a  conviction  for  unlawful  pos- 
session of  alcoholic  spirits  in  Benantl  v. 
United  States,  355  U.S.  06,  100,  78  S.Ct.  155. 
157,2L.Ed.2dl26  (1957): 

The  Nardone  decisions  laid  down  the  un- 
derlying premises  upon  which  is  based  all 
subsequent  consideration  of  Section  605.  The 
crux  of  those  decisions  is  that  the  plain  words 
of  the  statute  created  a  prohibition  against 
any  persons  violating  the  integrity  of  a  sys- 
tem of  telephonic  communication  and  that 
evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  this  pro- 
hibition may  not  be  ttsed  to  secure  a  federal 
lonviction.  (Emphasis supplied.) 

It  Is  the  government's  contention  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  constitutionally  authorize  the  use 
of  electronic  stu'veillance  to  obtain  foreign 
intelligence  hiformatlon  deemed  essential  to 
the  seciu-ity  of  the  United  States.'  Tlie  gov- 
ernment properly  observes  that  Article  II 
vests  the  Pi-esident,  as  Chief  Executive,  with 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  nation's 
foreign  affairs. 

The  district  court  accepted  this  conten- 
tion, and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  this  anal\  - 
sis,  I  shall  assume  that  the  district  court  did 
not  eiT  in  this  respect.  However,  acceptmg 
this  contention  does  not  put  the  matter  to 
rest.  The  Issue  central  to  this  case  Is  not  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct such  stirveillances,  but  it  Is  the  less  so- 
phisticated question  of  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence hi  a  criminal  prosecution. 

A  review  of  the  authorities  relied  upon  by 
the  government  indicates  that  these  cases 
failed  to  make  the  important  distinction 
between  the  congressional  power  to  forbid 
the  disclosure  of  Interceptions  and  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  power  to  make  Uiter- 
ceptlous. 

It  Is  beyond  question  that  the  Piesldent,  as 
Chief  Executive,  possesses  certain  powers  and 
responsibilities  which  are  not  dependent 
upon  a  specific  legislative  grant  from  Con- 
gress, but  derive  from  the  Constitution  It- 
self.** This  principle  was  announced  as  early 
HS  Marburv  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  (6  U.S.) 
137,    106  166     2   L.Ed.   60    (1808): 
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By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  Is  Invested  with  certala  Impor- 
tant political  powers,  In  the  exercise  of  which 
he  Is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  Is  ac- 
countable only  to  hla  country.  In  his  political 
rharacter,  and  to  his  own  consclencei  United 
States  \r.  Belmoiit,  301  U.S.  324.  328.-67  S.Ct. 
758.  759.  81  L.Ed.  1134  (1937).  held  that  "the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  was  committed 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  political  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  propriety 
of  what  may  be  done  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power  I  Is  I  not  subject  to  judicial  USpuiry  or 
decision."  • 

It  Is  also  beyond  cavil  that  Con^ss  has 
the  power  to  regulate  the  receptloa  of  evi- 
dence In  federal  courts.  This  was  recently 
demonstrated  when  the  President  signed  3. 
583  under  which  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for 
United  States  Magistrates,  amendments  to 
the  federal  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  proce- 
dure promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
November  20.  1972,  will  have  no  force  or  ef- 
fect "except  to  the  extent  ...  as  they  may 
be  expressly  approved  by  Act  of  Ccmgress." 
In  Sablowsky  v.  United  States,  101  F2d  183. 
189  (3d  Clr.  1938).  we  said  that  tlarcUme 
"hold:  clearty  that  Section  605  creates  a  rule 
of  evidence  relating  to  the  admission  of  In- 
tercepted wire  communications  sought  to  be 
divulged  by  oncers  of  the  United  States  m 
courts  of  the  United  States.  No  otheir  Inter- 
pretation can  be  placed  upon  this  phase  of 
the  Nardone  decision."  •"  It  remains  only  for 
us  to  determine  whether  It  Is  consistent  to 
assume  that  the  President  has  the  right  to 
Intercept  and  at  the  same  time  hold  that 
the  contents  of  the  Interception  may  not  be 
divulged  as  evidence  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. To  resolve  this  we  must  turq  to  the 
language  of  the  statute.  ! 

For  my  purposes  the  critical  clause  of  f  605 
Is  that  which  provides:  "no  person  not  being 
authorized  by  the  sender  shall  Intercept  any 
communication  and  divulge  or  pulrilsh  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef- 
ect,  or  meaning  of  such  Intercepted  com- 
munication to  any  person."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) I  emphasize  that  the  Act  8t*tes  that 
no  person  shall  "Intercept  any  conuyunlca- 
tlon  and  divulge  or  publish." 

The  conjunction  "and"  mandates  the  con- 
clusion that  two  circumstances  mutet  occur 
for  the  bar  of  the  statute  to  take  effect:  first, 
the  Interception,  and,  second,  the  divulging  or 
publishing  of  the  Intercepted  Information 
"to  any  person."  Thus,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  construed  this  Act  to  make  wiretap- 
ping an  offense  In  all  Instances.  Ratiier.  It  Is 
the  Interception  and  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  message  which  constitute  the 
crime.  "Both  acts  are  essential  to  complete 
the  offense."  United  States  v.  Coplon.  91  P. 
Supp.  867.  871  (D.D.C.  1950),  reversed  on 
other  grounds,  89  U.S.  App.  D.C.  103,  191  F.2cl 
749  (1951). 

Under  the  theory  of  the  presidential  pre- 
rogative to  gather  foreign  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation, It  is  never  contended  that  the  Pres- 
ident himself  or  his  atithorlzed  Catilnet  ofB- 
cer.  performs  the  act  of  Interception.  This  Is 
done  by  special  "agents"  of  a  given  depart- 
ment of  the  Executive  Branch.  Indeed, 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  sophisticated  In- 
lerrelatlonshlps  of  a  sprawling  administra- 
tive bureaucracy,  as  required  by  the  complex- 
ities of  modern  government,  thousands  of 
personnel  within  the  Executive  Branch  are 
often  considered  as  representatives  of  the 
person  of  the  President.  Five  distinguished 
Attorneys  General — with  the  scholarship  and 
research  at  their  command  and  a  consum- 
n^ate  desire  to  \itilize  the  fruits  of  wiretaps 
.T5  evidence  In  espionage  prosecutions — con- 
cluded that  Section  605  prevented  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  evidence  which  Is  now  per- 
mitted by  the  majority.  The  ofBclal  repre- 
sentatives   of    three    Presidents — Presidents 
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Truman,  Elsenhower,  and  Keimedy— Intro- 
fluced  legislation  and  actively  beseeched  Con- 
gress to  amend  this  statute  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  utUlza  the  fruits  of  Intercep- 
tion in  espionage  cases  and  cases  Involving 
national  security.  They  uniformly  repre- 
sented that  what  the  Act  of  1934  expressly 
forbade  was  the  divulgence  of  the  Informa- 
tion received  by  interception,  that  the  prob- 
lem was  not  so  much  the  act  of  Interception, 
but  the  divulging  In  court  of  that  which  was 
learned  from  interception. 

Former  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell, 
Jr.,  observed  that  after  passage  of  the  1934 
Act,  "|t|he  question  soon  arose  as  to  whether 
mere  Interception  by  federal  agents  of  mes- 
sages was  forbidden  by  Section  C05.  The  At- 
torney General  at  that  time  took  the  view 
that  what  the  law  prohibited  was  both  mter- 
ceptlon  and  divulgence.  and  that  mere  report 
of  the  Intercepted  message  to  public  oIBclals 
hy  FBI  or  other  federal  agents  did  not  consti- 
tute dlvulgeuce.  .  .  .  None  of  the  decisions 
[Nardone]  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  wire  tapping  by  federal  officers  In 
and  of  Itself  wa;;  illegal,  absent  divulgence." 
RroA-neU.  "Public  Security  and  Wire  Tap- 
ping." 39  Cornell  L.Q.  195.  197.  198  (1954)." 

"|T|he  President,  both  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nations  organ  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  available  Intelligence  services 
whose  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  the  world."  Chicago  &  Southern 
Air  Lines.  Inc.  v.  Waterman  S.  S.  Corp..  supra, 
333  U.S.  103.  111.  68  S.Ct.  431.  436.  92  L.Ed. 
568  (1948).  Tlie  growing  complexity  and  so- 
phistication of  modern  society  have  led  to  the 
recognition  that  sophisticated  techniques  "are 
required  for  gathering  IntelUtjence  Informa- 
tion where  national  security  Is  involved.  As 
early  as  1876.  the  Supreme  Court  recognized 
the  presidential  power  to  conduct  IntelUgence 
operations  1^  order  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  nation.  Totten  v.  United  States.  92  VS. 
105.  23  L.Ed.  G05  (1876).  In  1940.  President 
Roosevelt,  m  a  confidential  memorandum  to 
Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  wiretapping  In  matters 
^Involving  the  defense  of  the  Nation."  Presl- 
aent  Truman  expressly  approved  this  prac- 
tice as  have  all  Attorneys  General  since  1940. 

When  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
was  Deputy  Attorney  General  he  wrote  a  per- 
ceptive article  which  completely  supports  my 
analysis  that  there  Is  a  basic  distinction  un- 
der §  605  between  the  right  to  Intercept  and 
the  right  to  use  interceptions  as  evidence. 
Rogers,  "The  Case  for  Wire  Tapping"  63  Yale 
L.J.  792  (1954)  :  "It  has  long  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  mere 
■  interception  of  telephonr  communications  Is 
not  prohibited  by  federal  law."  63  Yale  L.J. 
at  793. 

Mr.  Rogers  outlined  the  long  struggle  of 
Attorneys  General  to  persuade  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  permit  the  introduction 
Into  evidence  of  Intercepted  communica- 
tions In  criminal  prosecutions.  "Attorney 
General  J.  Howard  McGrath  submitted  wire 
tap  legislation  for  Introduction  In  the  82d 
Congress.  In  doing  so.  he  repeated  [a  plea  of 
former]  Attorney  General  Clark  and  Indi- 
cated that  such  legislation  would  "enable  the 
prosecution  of  present,  future,  and  past  vio- 
lations of  laws  endangering  our  Internal  se- 
curity, not  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, which  would  otherwise  go  unpunlsbed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation."  "  63  Yale  L.J. 
at  795. 

Mr.  Rogers  states  that  Attornty  General 
McGrath  reaffirmed  the  Inability  of  his  de- 
partment to  fulfill  '"Its  statutory  duty  of  pros- 
ecutliig."  and  that  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  complained  to  Congress  that  wiUi- 
out  wiretap  legislation  "the  hands  of  prose- 
cuting officers  are  tied  and  their  efforts  to 
maintain  the  security  of  the  Nation  are 
thwarted." '-  "Again,  on  November  17,  1953, 
Attorney   General   Brownell   nd\l«ed   a  con- 


gressional committee  that  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  clearly  shown  the 
need  lor  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
use  0/  wire  tap  evidence  in  espionage  casef. 
He  advised  that  there  are  cases  of  espionage 
presently  in  the  Department  of  Justice  but 
that  since  some  of  the  important  evidence 
was  obtained  by  wire  tapping,  such  cases 
could  not  be  brought  to  trial  so  long  as  the 
law  remains  In  the  present  state."  63  Yale 
L.J.  at  796.  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Significant- 
ly, the  "law""  explicitly  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Attorney  General  Brownell  was 
the  Instruction  contained  In  the  Nardone 
cases,  as  amplified  by  Weiss  v.  United  States, 
308  US.  321.  60  S.Ct.  269.  84  L.  Ed.  298  (1939), 
applymg  the  doctrine  to  tatrastate  as  well  as 
Interstate  communications.  62  Yale  L.J.  793 
nn.  5.  6.  and  7. 

The  efforts  of  the  various  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral came  to  fruition  with  the  passage  of 
"ntle  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  supra.  Unlike  i  605. 
the  present  wiretap  statute.  18  U.S.C.  t  2511 
(3),  note  6,  supra,  contains  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  evidentiary  use  of  intercepted 
conununlcatlons:  ""The  contents  of  any  wire 
or  oral  communication  Intercepted  by  au- 
thority of  the  President  In  the  exercise  of 
.  .  .  |hls  constitutional)  powers  may  be  re- 
ceived la  evidence  In  any  trial  hearmg.  .  .  ."  " 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  testl- 
Xymg  before  Congress  on  May  22,  1962.  in 
support  of  H.R.  10185,  dramatically  pin- 
pointed the  deficiencies  In  i  605: 

Why  do  I  say  the  exlstljig  situation  In  un- 
satisfactory? 

The  existing  federal  law  on  v.lretapplug  l.s 
Section  605  of  the  Commttnlcatlons  Act  of 
1934,  which  provides  In  part: 

".  .  .  no  person  not  being  a'.ithorlzed  by 
the  Fender  shall  Intercept  any  communlcft- 
tlon  and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence 
contents,  substance,  purport,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  such  Intercepted  communicnllon  to 
any  person  .  .  ." 

"This  law  Is  imintl'.factory  In  two  respects. 
It  permits  anyone  to  tap  wires.  Mere  Inter- 
ception Is  not  a  crime;  a  crime  Is  not  com- 
mlted  imtil  the  Intercepted  Information  Is 
divulged  or  published.  (Another  provision 
makes  it  a  crime  to  use  such  Information 
for  one's  own  benefit.) 

Thus  even  If  we  find  an  Intercepting  device 
iittached  to  a  telephone  line,  and  find  out 
who  Is  dolnp;  the  Intercepting,  we  still  can- 
not prosecute,  vfe  have  to  find  that  the  in- 
formation was  divulged  or  published  or  used 
Improperly.  This  means  that  no  one's  privacy 
Is  adequately  protected.  Anyone  can  listen 
In  to  your  telephone  conversations,  and  mUie. 
without  violating  the  federal  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  divulgence  Is  pro- 
hibited. This  means  that  it  is  against  the 
law  tor  Ipic  enforcement  officials  to  disclose 
in  court  any  of  the  words  they  overhear  from 
viretapping  or  the  substance,  purport,  or 
effect  of  those  vords — even  though  what 
they  overhear  is  clear  evidence  of  a  vicious 
crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  so  held  with  respect 
to  federal  ofllcers  In  the  Nardone  case,  de- 
cided m  1937.  And  It  so  held  v,rlth  respect  to 
state  officers  In  the  Benuntl  case,  decided  In 
1957.  Indeed,  the  federal  courts  refuse  t.^ 
receive  In  evidence,  not  only  the  substance 
of  the  Intercepted  conversation,  but  any 
evidence  obtained  as  a  result  of  leads  which 
that  conversnt'on  gave.  As  a  resvilt.  wlret.ip- 
plng  cpnnot  be  used  effcct!\ely  by  the  feder.nl 
government  or  the  states  to  aid  In  law  e:;- 
Xovcement.  even  for  the  most  serious  crimes. 
Tlie  strange  paradox  Is  that  ur.der  this 
federal  law  a  private  individual  is  free  to 
listen  In  to  telephone  conversations  for  the 
most  Improper  motives,  but  law  cnforce- 
meni  officials  cannot  use  wiretapping  effec- 
tively to  protect  society  from  major  crimes. 
Hearings  on  Nominations  of  William  H. 
Rehnqulst  and  Lewis  F.  Powell  Before  the 
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Senate  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  92nd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  145  (1071).  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  stated  that  the 
pa.<^sage  of  the  bill  was  needed  for  national 
.security  cases. 

Wiretapping  Is  an  Important  tool  in  pro- 
tecting the  national  security.  In  1940,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  authorized  Attorney  General 
Jackson  to  approve  wiretapping  In  national 
security  cases.  Attorney  General  Clark,  with 
President  Truman's  concurrence,  extended 
this    authorization    to    kidnapping    cases. 

As  Congress  has  been  advised  each  year  by 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  practice  has  continued  in 
a  limited  number  of  cases  upon  express 
permission  from  the  Attorney  General.  But, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  evidence  received 
from  these  wiretaps  or  developed  from  leads 
resulting  from  these  wiretaps  cannot  be  used 
In  court.  It  Is  an  anomalous  situation  to 
receive  information  of  a  heinous  crime  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  use  that  information  in 
court. 

And,  of  course,  this  applies  not  only  In 
cases  of  espionage  and  treason  but  In  press- 
ing the  fight  against  organized  crime. 

H.R.  10185  would  authorize  wiretapping 
and  Introduction  of  wiretap  evidence  in 
court  for  the  following  federal  offenses: 

Crimes  affecting  the  national  pecurily: 
Espionage,  sabotage,  treason,  sedition,  sub- 
versive activities  and  unauthorized  dls- 
clo.sure  of  atomic  energy  Information; 

I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  district 
court  erred  in  eqxiatlng  an  assumed  presl- 
dentltal  power  to  intercept  with  the  right  to 
"divulge  or  publish"  that  which  was  inter- 
cepted. I  would  hold  that  assuming  a  con- 
stltiitlonal  prerogative  of  the  Chief  Executive 
to  Intercept,  the  doctrine  of  Nardone  pre- 
vents under  strlctvires  of  $  605,  divulging  or 
publishing  the  contents  of  the  interception. 
In  this  context  any  use  of  the  Intercepted 
material  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
statutory  prohibition.  I  wovUd  remand  these 
proceedings  to  the  dlsti-lct  court  for  recon- 
sideration in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
analysis. 

On  the  present  state  of  the  record  I  would 
agree  with  the  government's  contention  that 
additional  overhearlngs  of  Ivanov's  conver- 
sations following  his  conviction  were  not 
within  the  mandate  for  disclosure  of 
"electronic  surveillance  which  might  have 
Violated  defendants  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  and  tainted  ther  convictions." 

Judge  Van  Duseu  Joins  in  this  opinion. 

FOOTNOTES 

"'  The  relevant  subsections  of  18  U.S.C.  i 
794,  "Gathering  or  delivering  defense  Infor- 
mation to  aid  foreign  government,"  read  as 
follows: 

(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
nation,  communicates,  delivers,  or  transmit.*!, 
or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver,  or 
transmit,  to  nuy  foreign  governnient,  or  to 
any  faction  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether 
recognized  or  imrecognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  representative,  officer,  agent, 
employee,  subject  or  citizen  thereof,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  document,  writing, 
code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photograph, 
photographic  negative,  blueprhit,  plan,  map, 
model,  note,  instrument,  appliance,  or  In- 
formutioia  relating  to  the  national  defense, 
shall  be  puni-shed  by  death  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

(c)  It  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  of  the  parties  to  such  con- 
spiracy shall  be  subject  to  the  punl.<;hment 
provided  for  the  offense  which  Is  the  object 
of  sncli  ron.splracy. 


-■  Whoever,  other  than  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
.sular  officer  or  attach^,  acts  In  the  United 
.States  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government 
without  prior  notification  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

■  The  Court  also  ordered: 

The  District  Court  should  coi'flne  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides  to  that  which 
is  material  to  the  question  of  the  possible 
violation  of  a  petitioner's  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights,  to  the  content  of  conversations 
illegally  overheard  by  surveillance  which  vio- 
lated those  rights  and  to  the  relevance  of 
such  conversations  to  the  petitioner's  svibse- 
quenl  conviction.  The  District  Court  will 
make  buch  findings  of  fact  on  those  ques- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  In  light  of  the 
further  evidence  and  of  the  entire  existing 
record.  If  the  District  Court  decides  on  the 
ba-^is  of  such  findings  (1)  that  there  was 
electronic  surveillance  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  petitioners  but  not  any  which  vio- 
lated the  Fourth  Amendment,  or  (2)  that  al- 
though there  was  a  surveillance  In  violation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  petitioner's  Fourth 
Amendment  rlglits.  the  conviction  of  such 
petitioner  was  not  tainted  by  the  use  of  evi- 
dence so  obtained.  It  will  enter  new  final 
Judgments  of  conviction  based  on  the  existing 
record  as  supplemented  by  Its  further  find- 
ings, thereby  preserving  to  all  affected  parties 
the  right  to  seek  fmther  appropriate  appel- 
late review. 

'  47  U.S.C.  5  605.  Unauthorized  publication 
or  use  of  communications 

No  person  receiving  or  a-ssistlng  in  receiv- 
ing, or  transmitting,  or  a.sslstlng  In  transmit- 
ting, any  Interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  sliall  dlvtilge  or  publish 
the  exlr^tence,  contents,  substance,  purport, 
effect,  or  meaning  thereof,  except  through 
authorized  channels  of  transmission  or  re- 
ception, to  any  person  other  than  the  ad- 
drewsee.  his  r.gent,  or  attorney,  or  to  a  person 
employed  or  authorized  to  forward  such  com- 
munication to  Its  destination,  or  to  proper 
t.ccounimg  or  distributing  officers  of  the  var- 
ious communicating  centers  over  which  the 
communication  may  be  passed,  or  to  the 
master  of  a  ship  under  whom  he  is  serving,  or 
_  in  response  to  a  subpeua  (sic)  issued  by  a 
'  comt  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  on  de- 
mand of  other  lawful  authority;  and  no  per- 
son not  bemg  authorized  by  the  sender  shall 
Intercept  any  communication  and  divulge  or 
publish  the  existence,  contents,  subst^ance, 
purpbrt,  effect,  or  meaning  of  such  Inter- 
cepted communication  to  any  person;  and  no 
person  not  being  entitled  thereto  shall  re- 
ceive or  assist  In  receivUig  any  interstate  or 
foreign  communication  by  wire  or  radio  and 
use  the  same  or  any  Information  therein  con- 
tained for  his  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit 
of  another  not  entitled  thereto;  and  no  per- 
son having  received  such  Intercepted  com- 
iiiunlcailon  or  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents,  substance,  purport,  efi'ect, 
or  meanmg  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
knowing  that  such  information  was  so  ob- 
tained, shall  divulge  or  publish  the  existence, 
rontenis,  sub.stance,  purport,  effect,  or  mean- 
ing of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  or  use 
the  same  or  any  information  therein  con- 
tained for  bis  own  benefit  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another  not  entitled  thereto:  Provided, 
Tliat  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  re- 
ceiving, divulging,  publishing,  or  utilizing 
the  contents  of  any  radio  communication 
broadcast,  or  transmitted  by  amateurs  or 
others  for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  or 
relating  to  ships  in  distress.  June  19.  1<)34,  c. 
6,->2.  Title  VI,  §  005,  48  Stat.  1103. 

°  In  Delerme,  we  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween review  of  historical  or  narrative  fact« 
In  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  review  of  facts 
critical  to  the  ultimate  factual  questioai  of 
guilt.  In  the  former  ca.se,  this  court  will 
employ  the  clearly  erroneous  rule,  while  In 


the  latter,  we  must  determine  whether  there 
was  substantial  suppon.lve  evidence.  Even 
applying  the  substantial  evidence  test,  I 
wotUd  not  disturb  this  finding. 

<■•  Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  or  in 
section  605  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat.  1103;  47  U.S.C.  605)  shall 
limit  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  measures  as  be  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  Nation  against  ac- 
tual or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  acts 
of  a  foreign  power,  to  obtain  foreign  Intelli- 
gence Information  deemed  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  or  to  protect 
national  security  information  against  foreign 
intelligence  activities.  Nor.  shall  aiiything 
contained  In  this  chapter  be  deemed  to  limit 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  the 
overthrow-  of  the  Government  by  force  or 
other  unlawful  means,  or  against  any  other 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  structin-e  or 
existence  of  the  Government.  The  contents 
of  any  v,ire  or  oral  communication  intercept- 
ed by  authority  of  the  President  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  foregoing  powers  may  be  received 
in  evidence  In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding  only  where  such  interception  was 
reasonable,  and  shall  not  be  otherwise  used 
or  disclosed  except  ss  is  necessary  to  imple- 
m.ent  that  pov.-er. 

"  "Tlie  Government  siiggests  our  reliance 
upon  United  States  v.  Dellinger,  Crlm.  No.  60 
CR  180  (Memorandum  Opinion  N.D.  111. 
February  20,  1970)  reversed  on  other  grounds, 
472  F.  2d  340  (7th  Clr.  1972);  United  States 
v.  Clay,  430  F.  2d  165  (5th  Clr.  1970),  re- 
versed on  other  grounds.  403  U.S.  698,  91 
S.  Ct.  2069,  29  L.  Ed.  2d  810  (1971);  United 
States  V.  Hoffman,  331  F.  Supp.  504  (D.  D.  C. 
1971);  United  States  v.  Enten.  329  F.  Supp. 
307,  (D.  D.  C.  1971);  United  States  v.  Srov.u. 
317  F.  Supp.  531  (E.  D.  La.  1970) . 

'See  also,  Chicago  &  Southern  Air  Lines. 
r.ic.  v.  Waterman  S.  S.  Corp.,  333  U.  S.  103. 
109,  68  8.  Ct.  431,  92  L.  Ed.  568  (1948): 
United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corp  . 
299  U.S.  304.  319-320,  57  S.  Ct.  216,  81  L. 
Ed.  255  (1936) ;  Cafeteria  &  Restaurant  Work- 
ers Union  v.  McElroy,  367  U.S.  886,  890,  81 
S.  Ct.  1743.  6  L.  Ed.  2d  1230  (1961);  In  re 
Debs,  158  U.S.  564,  15  S.  Ct.  900,  39  L.  Ed. 
1092  (1895). 

0  See  also  Oetjen  v.  Central  Leather  Co..  246 
US.  297.  38  set.  309,  62  L.Ed.  726  (1918): 
United  States  v.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203.  62  S.Ct. 
.102,  86  L.Ed.  796  (1942). 

•'The  majority  state  that  "1605  .  .  .  does 
not,  as  Judge  Aldisert  urges,  Inexorably  lead 
to  the  proposition  that  the  statutory  pro- 
scription against  divulgence  represented  an 
evidentiary  rule,"  th\is  creating  the  inference 
fnat  I  am  urgmg  a  new  theory  in  this  court. 
Quite  the  contrary  Is  true.  I  am  relying  on 
case  law  which  has  been  settled  In  this  cir- 
cuit since  December  8,  1938,  when  this  court, 
speaking  through  Judge  Biggs,  said:  "'(TJhe 
provisions  of  the  second  and  fo;irth  clauses 
of  Section  605,  which  upon  their  face  purport 
TO  relate  to  all  persons,  do  not  relate  to  the 
regulation  of  communication  carriers  and 
therefore  constitute  a  rule  of  evidence  in  the 
purest  sense."  Sablowsky  v.  United  States, 
.iiipra.  101  F.2d  at  189.  [My  emphasis.) 

■'The  dfbate  on  the  Commiuilcatlons  Act 
of  1934  did  not  discuss  ?  605.  Mr.  Brownell 
reports:  "Not  one  word  Is  said  about  making 
evidence  obtained  by  wire  tapping  inadmis- 
sible in  evidence  or  about  prohibiting  wire 
tapping."  See  73  Cong.  Rec.  4138,  8822-8837. 
8842-8854,  10304-10332  (1934).  39  Cornell  L. 
Q.  at  197  n.  10. 

'-Letter  of  May  7,  1^53,  to  ilie  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Vice 
President,  transmittmg  a  wiretap  legislative 
proposal. 

'■'■  I  emphasize  again  that  I  do  not  meet  the 
constitutional  issue  of  the  President's  power 
tnider  Title  III  of  the  Act  of  1968  to  wire- 
tap without  a  cotn-t  order  to  gather  foreign 
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Intelligence  Information,  the  quesilon  re- 
served in  United  States  v.  Unlte<i  States  Dls- 
tiitc  Court,  sttpro. 

Section  605  does  not  appear  to  Inhibit  the 
Chief  Executive  from  fully  conducting  the 
necessary  operations  within  the  frameworlc 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  other  than  the  use 
of  the  evidence  in  prosecutions.  Thus,  In 
the  case  at  bar,  Gleb  Pavlov,  Yuri  Romash- 
In,  and  Vladimir  Olenev,  who  were  named  as 
co-consplrators  but  not  defendants  In  the  In- 
dictments, were  accredited  representatives  of 
the  Permanent  Mission  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  to  the  United  Nations, 
They  were  declared  personna  non  grata  and 
departed  the  United  States. 

Gibbons,  Ciscittt  Juoce.  Dissenting  in  Part 

I  conciu-  In  the  court's  determination  that 
the  district  court  did  not  err  in  concluding 
that  the  evidence  used  at  Ivanov's  trial  was 
not  the  tainted  fruit  of  anything  heard  in 
the  electronic  surveillances  the  contents  of 
which  are  preserved  In  the  first  set  of  logs. 
I  dissent  from  the  majorltj  "s  conclusion  that 
the  tainted  fruits  of  the  electronic  8ur\*ell- 
lances  the  contents  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  second  set  of  logs  were  admissible  at 
his  trial  because  the  Interceptions  were  law- 
ful. While,  I  agree  with  much  that  Judge 
Aldlsert  savs  in  part  III  of  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  47  U.S.C.  5  605,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  the  construction  v.hlch  separates 
the  prohibition  aK«last  interception  from 
the  prohibition  against  disclosure  and  which 
treats  the  latter  as  a  mere  rule  of  evidence. 
I  agree  with  Judge  Adams  that  If  the  statute 
applies  to  the  executive  functioning  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  Intelligence  by  Its 
plain  language.  It  prrhibiU  both  intercep- 
tion and  disclosure.  His  analysis  suggests 
that  If  It  prohibits  the  executive  from  Inter- 
cepting foreign  affaivs  tutelllgeuce.  It  may  be 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  Thus  he 
adopts  a  construction  making  S  605  Inap-' 
pllcable  to  the  executive  when  functioning 
m  the  field  of  foreign  afTalrs  Intelligence. 
That  construction  Is  as  strained  as  Judge 
Aldisert's  conscruction. 

W«  .  .  .  face  the  fact  that  the  plain  words 
of  g  605  forbid  anyone,  unless  authorized  by 
the  sender,  to  Intercept  a  telephone  message, 
and  direct  In  equally  clear  lant;uage  that  "no 
person"  shall  dlwilge  or  publish  the  message 
or  Its  substance  to  "any  person."  Nnrdone 
V.  United  States.  302  U.S.  379.  382,  58  S.Cl. 
275,  276,  82  L.  Ed.  314  (1937). 

Judge  Learned  Hand  had  no  difficulty  In 
understanding  the  plain  language  of  5  605 
when  In  United  States  v.  Coplan.  185  F.2d 
629  (2d  C\i.  1950),  cert,  denied,  312  U.S.  920. 
72  S.Ct.  362,  06  L.  Ed.  688  (1952),  he  applied 
it  to  Interceptions  for  foreign  affairs  intel- 
ligence. Nor  do  I.  As  I  read  it,  the  statute  by 
Its  plain  language  applied  at  the  time  of 
the  Interceptions  here  In  issue  to  every- 
one Including  the  President's  agents  gather- 
ing foreign   Kffalrs   Intelligence. 

Obviously  Congress  thought  as  much  when 
It  amended  S  605  by  the  enactment  of  5  2511 
(3)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  18  U.S.C.  §  2511(3).  This 
roading  requires  that  I  confront  the  consti- 
tutional limitation  on  congressional  pov-er 
postulated  by  Judge  Adams  as  a  reason  for 
his  interpretation.  He  writes: 

We  do  not  Intimate,  at  this  time,  any  view 
whatsoever  as  to  the  proper  resolution  of  the 
possible  clash  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  and  Congress.  Instead,  we 
merely  note  that  the  absence  of  legislative 
consideration  of  t'ls  issue  does  sugge.=t  that 
Congress  may  not  h:;ve  Intended  §  605  to 
reach  the  situation  presented  In  the  present 
case.  In  the  absence  of  any  indication  that 
the  legislators  considered  the  possible  effect 
of  I  605  In  the  foreign  affairs  field,  we  should 
not  lightly  ascribe  to  Congress  an  Intent  that 
§  605  should  reach  electronic  surveillance 
conducted  by  the  President  In  furtherance  of 


his  foreign  atfalrs  responsibilities.  This  would 
seem  to  be  far  too  important  a  subject  to 
justify  resort  to  unsupported  assumptions. 
Majority  Opinion  at  601. 

He  suggests.  In  other  words,  that  had  it 
thought  of  the  problem  Congress  would  have 
recognized  that  there  Is  an  executive  prerog- 
ative In  the  field  of  foreign  afTalrs  Intelli- 
gence which  Is  constitutionally  beyond  Its 
power.'  Thu.=!,  he  reasons,  we  may  write  Into 
{  605  an  exception  which  is  not  there.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  It  was  well  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  forbid,  as  It  did.  the  agents 
of  the  executive  from  intercepting  electronic 
communications  for  any  purpose.  Including 
foreign  affairs  Intelligence.  The  only  limita- 
tion on  that  power  tliat  ccciu-s  to  me  is  the 
veto  power  of  the  President. 

Judge  Adams'  interpretation  of  %  605  as  ex- 
empting the  executive's  foreign  affairs  In- 
telligence agents  leads  him  Inevitably  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  fourth 
amendment  applies  to  such  agents. 

He  concludes  that  while  the  fourth  amend- 
ment theoretically  applies,  the  decisions  of 
those  agents  as  to  what  Is  a  reasonable  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  Is  a  matter  beyond  the  scope 
of  Judicial  review  In  an  appropriate  case. 
That  conclusion  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  Is  premised 
upon  the  same  executive  prerogative  which 
led  him  to  find  an  exception  to  j  605  because 
of  the  prerogative's  apparent  limitation  upon 
congressional  power.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  power  of  the  article  III  courts  to  subject 
the  actlvltle.H  In  the  United  States  of  the 
executive's  foreign  affairs  Intelligence  agents 
to  Judicial  review  for  compliance  with  the 
fourth  amendment  In  an  appropriate  case. 
This  is  such  a  case,  since  on  the  present  rec- 
ord v.'e  must  assume  that  the  executive  1st 
asking  an  article  ni  court  to  make  evldfiii^ 
tlary  use  against  an  Indicted  defendant  of 
thefrults  of  an  invasion  of  privacy  prohib- 
ited by  that  amendment. 

Reinforcing  my  belief  In  the  necessity  for 
a  separate  expression  of  views  is  the  fact  that 
Judge  Alduert's  dissenting  opinion  tacitly 
supports  the  position  that  there  Is  an  execu- 
tive prerogatU'e  In  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs Intelligence  which  may  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  checks  and  balances  which  in 
one  way  or  another  limit  every  other  power 
of  the  central  government.'  A  doctrine  so  out 
of  keeping  with  our  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment, so  potentially  dangerous  to  the  rights 
of  privacy  secured  by  the  fourth  amendment, 
and  so  capable  of  extension  to  other  consti- 
tutional .safeguards  req-iires  an  explicit 
rejection. 

Judicial  review  not  only  of  reasonableness 
but  even  of  the  need  for  a  warrant,  accord- 
ing to  the  majority,  is  limited  solely  to  a  de- 
termination that  the  Invasion  of  privacy  was 
for  the  purpose  of  foreign  affalvK  Intelligence. 
The  extent  of  the  activities  Isolated  from 
Judicial  review  by  the  majority  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  an  example  not  Involving  wire- 
tapping. Todav  nothing  would  be  more  vital 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  than  accu- 
rate knowledge  about  which  grain  dealers 
were  In  touch  with  what  foreign  pi.rchasers, 
or  which  oil  companies  were  receiving  sup- 
plies from  what  foreign  sources. 

If  In  pursuit  of  that  Information  the  exec- 
utive agents  burglarized  the  offices  of  an 
International  grain  dealer  or  an  International 
oil  company  without  the  benefit  of  a  warrant, 
and  found  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act,  evidence  obtained  In  the 
burglary  could,  under  the  majority  Interpre- 
tation of  the  fourth  amendment,  be  used  In  a 
criminal  piosecvUion  under  15  XSS.C.  §§  1-3,  8. 
The  court's  role  would  be  limit ixl  to  a  deter- 
minatiou  that  tlie  burglary  was  aimed  at 
"the  policy  posi  ions  of  furaigu  states  on  a 
broad  range  of  Uiteruatlon-il  issues."  Majority 
Opinion  at  608. 

The  majority's  awesome  exocull'  e  prercga- 
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tlve  for  gathering  foreign  affairs  Intelligence 
cannot  be  found  In  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Indeed,  the  majority  opinion  acknowl- 
edges as  much  by  Its  rather  gingerly  embrace 
of  United  States  v.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  57  S.Ct.  216,  81  L.Ed.  265 
(1936),  and  by  paying  lip  service  to  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  the  fovuth  amendment. 
But  the  holding  on  the  fourth  amendmemt 
issue,  that  the  executive  department's  deci- 
sion on  reasonableness  of  the  invasion  oi 
privacy  Js  beyond  the  scope  of  Judicial  review, 
and  the  suggestion  that  §  605,  if  literally  ap- 
plied, might  be  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, are  necessarily  predicated  upon  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  affairs  executive  pre- 
rogative that  is  either  Implied  from  tlie 
Constitution  or  extraconstitutlonal.  While  in 
footnote  37  Judge  Adams  acknowledges  re- 
cent scholarship  casting  doubt  upon  Justice 
Sutherland's  thesis  of  an  extraconstitutlonal 
foreign  affairs  prerogative  or  Its  acceptance 
by  the  Supreme  Covu-t,  his  opinion  assumes 
at  the  very  least  that  such  a  prerogative  !:> 
Implied  from  the  Constltiuion.  Tlie  result  of 
that  assumption  is  that  what  Is  a  "reason- 
able"  Invasion  of  privacy  ior  the  purpose  oi 
foreign  affairs  intelligence  Is  subject  neither 
to  congressional  control  nor  to  Judicial  re- 
view. WhUe  the  result  follows  logically  from 
the  assumed  premise,  for  the  reasons  which 
follow  I  reject  the  premise. 

Before  going  to  tliose  reasons,  consider 
some  things  not  Involved  In  this  case,  biiicc 
both  s  605  and  the  fourth  amendment  opera;e 
only  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Siatt-s. 
we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  activities 
of  the  executive's  foreign  affairs  Intelligence 
agents  operating  outside  that  territory.  But 
the  foreign  intelligence  gathering  activities 
oi  the  executive  provide  a  useful  example 
negating  any  cougresslonal  belief  that  even 
oiHside  the  United  Sta'ies  tlie  President  ha^ 
a  foreign  affairs  Intelligence  piOrogatlve  frc? 
from  congressional  control.  In  the  NationaJ 
Security  Act  of  1947,  ch.  343,  61  Stat.  4i^ 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Aqi  of 
ia4d.  ch.  227,  63  Stat.  208,  Congress  tnacteJ 
a  scheme  of  regulation  of  the  activities  o: 
foreign  afTalrs  intelligence  agents.  See  50 
U.S.C.  !i 5  401-412.  The  congressional  crea- 
tion of  tlie  Central  Intelligence  Agency  actu- 
ally displaced  an  Intelligence  gathering 
agency,  the  Central  Intelligence  Group,  which 
had  ijeen  created  by  Executive  Order.  S<<. 
S.ReD.No.239,  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1947i 
(reprinted  In  U.S.Code  Cong,  ic  Ad.News  14ii4 
(1947).  These  statutes  do  uot  deal  with  in- 
ternal security  and  In  present  from  e^iclude 
flie  agency  from  that  area.  50  U.S.C.  §  40;i 
(d)(a).  They  assume  congressional  power  to 
deal  with  Intelligence  gathering  for  c\- 
ternal  pecurity.  They  were  enacted  after  the 
Nardone  Court  Interpreted  5  605  to  apply  to 
feriernl  agents  and  after  Its  express  rejection 
of  a  general  governmental  prerogative  ex- 
emption to  ?  605.=  Congress  was  aware  o! 
the  Nardone  Interpretation  of  5  605  when  *■ 
dealt  with  external  srciirlty  In  the  C'eriCrr! 
Intslll^ence  Agency  Act.  While  the  statute'^ 
pov»rnlrg  the  Central  Intelligence  Aeenrv 
are  less  comprehensive  In  regulating  tl-(.' 
extmtDrrUorlal  activities  of  executive  foreif;.i 
affairs  intelligence  aeents  than  many 
thoughtful  persons  might  hope  for.  1  have 
no  doubt,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  hns  n 
doubt,  that  It  Is  well  within  congressional 
competence  to  place  greater  limits  upon  even 
those  activities.*  That,  however.  Is  not  the 
Issue  In  this  case.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
activities  of  InteUlgence  agents  within  the 
United  States.  Another  matter  not  Involved 
in  this  case  Is  any  pretense  that  there  Is  nil 
executive  prerogative  beyond  congressional 
control  or  Jtdlclal  review  In  matters  of  hi- 
ternal  security. 

That  pretei.se  ended  with  United  States  v. 
United  Sta'ies  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan,  407  U.S.  297.  92  S.  Ct. 
2125.  32  L.  Ed.  2d  752   (1972).  According  to 
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the  Supreme  Cotu-t  a  President  la  Lincoln's 
position,  faced  with  an  Internal  Insurrection, 
remains  subject  to  judicial  review  of  his 
agents'  compliance  with  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. But  according  to  the  majority,  a  peace- 
time President  can  decide,  free  of  either  con- 
gressional control  or  judicial  review,  what 
invasions  of  privacy  are  reasonable  In  the  in- 
terest of  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
contrasting  congressional  and  judicial  treat- 
ment of  the.se  two  matters  not  'Involved  in 
the  case — Intelligence  gathering  outside  the 
United  States,  and  intelligence  gathering  for 
internal  security  purposes — illustrate  the 
anomaly  of  the  majority's  eonstitutlojial 
position. 

The  only  analytical  support  for  the  major- 
ity position  that  there  is  an  executive  pre- 
rogative In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  in- 
telligence beyond  the  reach  of  congressional 
control  or  Judicial  review  Is  Justice  Suther- 
land's opinion  In  United  States  v.  Curtls.s- 
Wrlght  Export  Corp.,  supra.  While  some  of 
its  sweeping  language  does  lend  such  sup- 
port, Its  holding  does  not."  Its  holding  In- 
volved congressional  action  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs;  namely  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  May  28,  1934,  ch. 
365.  48  Stat.  811  (1934).  which  provided: 

Resolved  ....  That  if  tlie  President  finds 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  .sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  In  the  United  States 
to  those  countries  now  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  In  the  Chaco  may  contribute  to  the 
reestabllshment  of  peace  between  those  coun- 
tries, and  if  after  consultation  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  American  Republics  and 
with  their  cooperation,  as  well  as  that  of  such 
otlier  governments  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
he  makes  proclamation  to  that  effect.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell,  except  under  such  limi- 
tations and  exceptions  as  the  President  pre- 
scribes, any  arms  or  nuuiitions  of  war  in 
any  place  in  the  United  States  to  the  coun- 
tries now  engaged  in  that  armed  conflict,  or 
to  any  person,  company,  or  association  act- 
ing In  the  Interest  of  either  country,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  by 
Congress. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  seys  any  arms  or  muni- 
tions of  war  in  violation  of  section  1  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

Curtlss-Wrlght,  Indicted  for  conspiracy  to 
violate  that  statute,  moved  to  quash  the 
Indictment  not  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
had  assumed  too  much  In  legislating  upon 
the  subject  of  foreign  affairs,  but  on  the 
ground  that  It  had  in  \  1  delegated  too  much 
to  the  executive's  discretion.  The  problem 
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Blackstone's  Commentaries  Ch.  VII 


1.  "(TJhe  king  has  the  sole  prerogati\e  of 
niakhig  war  and  peace."  p.  257. 


2.  "The  king  .  .  .  has  the  sole  power  of 
sending  embassadors  to  foreign  states,  and 
receiving  embassadors  at  home."  p.  253. 


3.  "It  is  .  .  .  the  king's  prerogative  tn  make 
treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with  foreign 
states  and  princes."  p.  267. 


presented  to  the  Supreme  Coiwt  was  how  to 
get  out  from  the  corner  Into  which  It  had 
painted  lt,self  In  Panama  Refining  Co.  v. 
Ryan,  293  U.S.  388,  55  S.Ct.  241,  79  L.Ed.  446 
( 1935)  and  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United 
States,  295  U.S.  \95,  55  S.Ct.  837,  79  L.Ed. 
1570  (1935).  Those  ca.ses,  since  largely  repu- 
diated, had  held  that  In  enacting  domestic 
legislation  Congress  could  not  delegate  leg- 
islative powers.  It  could  only  legislate  in  the 
manner  set  forth  In  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  was  a  limited  sur- 
render of  sovereignty  by  the  states.  To  get 
around  Panama  and  Schechter  Justice  Suth- 
Ciland  concUided  that  while  the  domestic 
powers  of  the  federal  government  were  ceded 
io  it  from  the  states.  It  derived  Its  foreign 
affairs  powers  directly  from  George  III.  Fed- 
eral power  over  foreign  affairs  was  plenary 
rather  than  derivative.  Thus  Congress  could 
in  the  foreign  affairs  field  maUe  a  delegation 
to  the  executive  which  in  the  domestic  field 
wofeld  be  unconstitutional.  Professor  Lofgren 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  line  of 
descent  from  George  III  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  1934  was  nowhere  near  as  direct 
as  Justice  Sutherland  suggested.  Lofgren, 
United  States  v.  Ciwtlss- Wright  Corporation: 
An  Historical  Reassessment,  83  Yale  L.J.  1 
(1973).  We  can,  however,  for  present  pur- 
poses accept  the  proposition  that  federal 
sovereignty  over  foreign  affairs  Is  of  an  en- 
tirely different  order  of  magnitude  than  over 
domestic  affairs.  But  It  Is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  federal  government  succeeded  to 
the  foreign  affairs  prerogatives  of  George  III. 
It  Is  quite  another  to  say  that  those  preroga- 
tives have  passed  from  George  III  to  George 
Washington  and  in  unbroken  succession  to 
Richard  Nlxon. 

Even  granting  that  the  foreign  affairs 
powers  of  the  federal  government  are  plenary 
rather  than  derivative  from  the  states,  both 
the  text  of  the  Constitution  and  the  history 
of  its  adoption  make  clear  tliat  those  powers 
are  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of  checks  and 
balances  as  are  all  other  powers  of  the  na- 
tional government. 

Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  colonies  had  no  competence  in  foreign 
affaU's.  That  field  was  a  matter  of  English 
sovereignty.  Under  English  public  law  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  entrusted  to 
the  executive  rather  than  sliared  with  Par- 
liament. Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  completed  to  1769  and  well 
known  to  the  founding  fathers,  contains  an 
extensive  exposition  of  the  English  public 
as  well  as  private  law.  Matters  which  today 
we  would  Include  In  the  general  categories 
of  foreign  affairs  and  external  sectirlty  are 
dealt  with  in  chapter  seventh  of  the  first 
book,  entitled  "Of  the  KING'S  PREROGA- 
TIVE." Blackstone   lists  five  external*  and 


five  domestic  prerogatives."  Reference  to  all 
of  these  prerogatives  appears  in  some  form 
or  another  In  later  American  constitutional 
documents.  As  Blackstone  makes  clear,"  and 
as  contemporary  English  constitutional  prpc 
tice  confirms,'-'  these  matters  of  the  khig's 
prerogative  were  not  personal  to  the  king, 
but  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  could  be  removed  by 
Parliament,  but  It  exercised  the  king's  pre- 
rogative while  It  continued  in  office,  free  from 
parliamentai-y  interference.  I  will  return  to 
the  specifics  of  the  kmg's  prerogatives  listed 
by  Blackstone  hereafter. 

In    1774    the   Continental   Congress   caiv.e 
Into  existence  and  soon  took  the  form  of  a 
Tiatlonal  legislative  assembly.  Its  status  as  a 
national   legislative   assembly  was   de  facto 
until  July  4,  1776.  In  that  de  facto  period 
the  First  Continental   Congress   tacitly   as- 
s'.imed  that  the  colonies  were  still  In  union 
vi  ith  England  and  were  seeking  nothing  more 
then  domestic  law  reform.  See,  e.  g.,  Declara- 
tion and  Resolves  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  October  14,  1774  In  1  Journals  of 
the   Continental   Congress   63    (W.   C.   Ford 
ed.  1904) .  The  battle  of  Lexington  on  April  19, 
1775    of    necessity    Introduced    a    new    ele- 
ment Into  the  deliberations  of  the  ContUien- 
tal  Congress.  Actual  v.ar  put  that  one  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  national  government  in- 
evitably In  a  position.  In  which  the  British 
Parliament  had   never  been,   of  conducting 
foreign  affairs.  See,  e.  g..  Address  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Can- 
ada, May  29,  1775  in  2  Journals  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  68  (W.  C.  Ford  ed.  1905). 
On  Jtme  7,   1776  Richard  Henry  Loe  ii.rro- 
duced'a  tripartite  resolution  (1)  calling  for 
mdependence  for  the  United  Colonies,    (2) 
calling  for  effective  measures  for  the  forming 
of  foreign  alliances,  and  (3)  calling  for  pi*ep- 
aratlon  of  a  plan  of  confederation.  Resolu- 
tion for  Independence,   June  7,    1776,   In   5 
Jotirnals  of   the   Continental   Congress   4'25 
^W.  C.  Ford  ed.  1906).  The  first  resolution 
produced  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
hi  which  the  United  States  explicitly  assumed 
sovereignty    in    foreign    affairs.'"   The    third 
resolution  produced  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, approved  by  Congress  on  November 
15,  1777  and  finally  ratified  on  March  1,  1785. 
Foreign  affairs  authority  was  conferred   by 
article  IX  on  the  Congress.  That  the  framert 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  dealUig 
with  the  same  foreign  affairs  authority  that 
was  a  matter  of  the  king's  prerogative  de- 
scribed by  Blackstone,  and  with  the  same 
foreign  affairs  authority  that   in   1787  wa?. 
distributed  In  the  present  Constitution,  can 
be   seen   from    a    comparison    of   the    three 
texts. 


Articles  of  Confederation  Article  IX 
"The  United  States  In  congress  assembled, 

shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 

power" : 
"of  deteiminlng  on   peace   and   war," 


"of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors," 


'[of]  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances," 


The  Constitution  of  1787 


'The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  (tjo 
declare  War. "  Art.  I,  S  8,  cl.  11. 

The  President  "shall  have  Power,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  Treaties."  Art.  II,  S  2,  ch.  2. 

The  President  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  (Sonsent  of  the  States, 
shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Min- 
isters   and    Constils."    Art.    II,    5  2,    cl.    2. 

The  President  "shall  receive  Ambassadors 
and  other  public  Ministers."  Art.  II,  i  3. 

"In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls  . . .  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction."  Art. 
III.  {  2,  cl.  2. 

The  President  '.shail  have  Power,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  Treaties."  Art.  II,  {  2,  cl.  2. 
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5.  "[Olur  laws  have  In  some  respect  armed 
the  subject  with  powers  to  Impel  the  pre- 
rogative: by  directing  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  Issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
upon  due  demand."  p.  258. 


7.  "In  this  capacity  theiefore.  of  general 
of  the  kingdom,  the  kmg  has  the  sole  power 
of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies." 
p.  262. 

"The  king  Is  likewise  the  foxmtaln  of  hon- 
our, of  office,  and  of  privilege."  p.  271. 


"of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  In  all 
cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shpll 
be  legal,  and  In  what  manner  prizes  taken 
by  land  or  naval  forces  . . .  shall  be  divided 
or  appropriated,'" 

"of  granting  letters  of  marqtie  and  repHsal 
In  times  of  peace," 


"|of]  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas," 

"lofl  appoliiUng  all  officers  of  the  laud 
forces.  In  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
excepting  regimental  ofBcers — appointing  all 
the  officers  of  the  naval  force,  and  commis- 
sioning all  officers  whatever  in  the  senlce 
of  the  United  States,' 


8.  "(Tlhe  king  has  tlie  .«ole  power  of  rais- 
ing and  regulating  .  .  .  armies."  He  has  "the 
prerogative  of  enlisting  and  of  governing 
them."  p  262. 

9.  "The  king  is  .  .  .  generalissimo,  or  the 
first  In  military  command,  ^lithln  the  king- 
dom." p.  262. 


10.  "[P|artly  (because  he  i.s  genorali-teimo]. 
and  partly  ...  to  secure  marine  revenue 
.  .  .  the  king  has  the  prerogative  of  appoint- 
ing ports  and  liavens  .  .  .  for  persons  and 
merchandize  to  pass  into  and  out  of  the 
realm,  as  he  in  l>is  wLsdoni  deems  proper." 
p.  263-64. 

11.  "[Tlhe  king  has  the  sole  power  of  rais- 
ing and  regulating  fleets."  He  has  "the  pre- 
rogative of  eiUistlng  atul  governing  them." 
p.  262. 

12.  "IT|he  king  has  the  sole  power  of  rais- 
ing and  regulating  .  .  .  umles.""  p.  262. 


"(of  I  making  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  .  .  .  land  and  naval  forces."" 


"(of)   directing   [the]   operations"  "of  the 
said  land  and  naval  forces,"' 


■  I  of  I  entering  into  treaties  and  (illiances. 
provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be 
made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the 
respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  im- 
posing such  Imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners, 
as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to." 

"The  united  states  In  congress  a.-^sembled 
shall  have  authority  ...  to  build  and  equip 
a  navy." 

"The  imlled  states  In  congress  assembled 
shall  have  authority  ...  to  agree  upon  the 
number  of  land  forces." 


The  twelve  references  in  the  right  hand 
column  above  contain  all  the  textual  refer- 
ences In  the  Constitution  even  arguably 
bearing  upon  the  existence  of  an  executive 
prerogative  in  the  matter  of  foreign  affairs 
and  external  security.  As  can  be  seen  In  the 
middle  column,  every  one  of  them  was  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  prero|;ntive  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  And  almost  every  one  of 
them  was  a  matter  of  executive  prerogative 
in  Colonial  times.  Significance  must  be  at- 
tached t«  the  distribution  of  these  powers  iu 
the  Constitution  of  1787.  The  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  distribution  is  that  there 
are  only  two  Instances  in  which  the  framers 
resorted  to  the  model  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. One  is  article  II,  section  3  granting 
the  President  alone  the  power  to  receive  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers.  The 
other  Is  article  II,  section  2.  clause  1  mak- 
ing the  President  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy.  In  every  other  instance  the 
foriner  prerogatives  of  the  Continental  Con- 
in-e.ss  were  either  retained  for  the  national 
legislature  or  divided  among  the  separate 
blanches  of  the  national  government.  That 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787  were  dealing  with  the  same 
foreign  affairs  and  external  .security  subject 
mft tiers  may  be  gleaned  by  a  comparison  of 
The  virtually  Identical  re.strictions  placed 
upon  state  governments  by  art  trie  VI  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  ariiile  I.  sec- 
tion 10,  claxise  3  of  the  Const  It  utlo'i.  • 


"Tlie  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  It]o 
. . .  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land 
and  Water."  Art.  I,  §  8.  cl.  11. 

'The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  ...  to  all 
Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdic- 
tion." Art.  Ill,  5  2.  cl.  1. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Pov.-ers  . .  .  [tlo 
. . .  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal." 
Art.  I.  5  8.  cl.  11. 

'The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  |tJo 
define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offenses  against 
the  Law  of  Nations."  Art.  I,  §  8,  cl.  10. 

""Hie  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  (tlo 
provide  for  organizing  .  .  .  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Ap- 
pointment of  the  Officers."  Art.  I,  §  8,  cl.  16 

The  President  "shall  nominate  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint .  .  .  all  . . .  Officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein 
otlierwlse  provided  for."  Art.  II,  §  2,  cl.  2. 

Tlie  President  "shall  Commission  all  of  the 
Officers  of  the  United  States."  Art.  II,  §  3. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  |t)«:> 
make  Rules  for  the  Qovernmeut  and  Regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  Forces."  Art.  I,  ? 
8.  i-l.  14. 

"The  Preaidcnl  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
Stales,    and    of    the    Militia    of    the    several 

Slates,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service 
of  the  United  States."  Art.  11,  S  2,  cl.  1. 

"The  Congiess  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  (t|o 
regulate  Comineice  wi'h  foreign  Nations."" 
Art.  I.  J  8.  cl.  n. 


••The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  jtlo 
provide  and  maintain  a  Navy."  Art.  I.  §  8. 
cl.  14. 

"Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  |t|o  raise 
and  support  Armies,""  Art.  I,  5  8.  cl.  12.  and 
"(t(o  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia," 
art.  1,  S  8,  cl.  15. 


Footnotes  at  end  t>i  an  icle. 


The  ratifying  conventions  must  have  been 
well  aware  that  In  Colonial  times  foreign  af- 
fairs and  external  security  were  matters  of 
executive  prerogative  and  that  the  Congress 
had  first  assumed  and  then  been  granted 
these  powers  In  their  totality.  The  ratifying 
conventions  must  have  been  well  aware,  then, 
that  the  new  constitution  deliberately  dis- 
tributed those  formerly  legislative  powers 
among  the  three  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, thereby  subjecting  them  to  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  that  was  the 
central  core  of  the  1787  compromise.  What 
came  back  from  the  ratlfyUig  conventions 
was  a  series  of  proposals  for  a  bill  of  rights 
which  wotUd  limit  the  entire  power  of  the 
central  government,  including  its  power  In 
matters  of  foreign  affairs  and  external  secur- 
ity. That  the  bill  of  rights  did  not  exempt 
these  areas  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  second  amendment  imposed  a  limitation 
upon  congres-slonal  powers  \mder  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  16  snd  article  I.  section  10, 
clause  3.  It  can  be  seen,  moreover,  in  the 
third  amendment: 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered in  any  hotise,  without  the  consent  of 
tli.^  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war.  but  In  a 
laiinner  to  Ijp  prescril>ed  by  law. 

No  reason  stiggests  Itself  to  me  why  the 
luurth  ?meiidinent  should  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  the  foreign  affiurs  or  external 
powers  of  the  renlnil  government  in  any 
lesser  or  dlttemit  mnnner  than  to  all  its 
other  powers. 

tjince    A;neric».n    preroguli-.i-i    i.>    loreigti 


affairs  and  external  seciu-ity  started  as  le^is- 
laiive  powers,  the  provisions  transferring 
some  of  those  powers  to  the  executive  In 
1787  should.  It  seems  to  me,  be  read  nar- 
rowly rather  than  expansively.  I  cannot  read 
into  the  commander-in-chief  clause  and  the 
clause  authorizing  the  President  to  recei\e 
(but  not,  without  the  advice  and  consent  oi 
the  Senate,  send)  ambassadors  any  general 
exemption  of  congressional  authority  to  In- 
terfere with  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
affairs  Intelligence  shall  be  gathered  In  the 
United  States.  Thas  I  have  no  question  that 
Congress  could,  and  did  In  §  605,  prohibit 
anyone.  Including  foreign  affairs  Intelligence 
agents,  from  wiretapping.  If  a  majority  oi 
the  court  were  to  accept  that  construction 
of  5  605.  we  could  end  our  Inquiry  at  this 
point,  leaving  to  another  case  the  separate 
operation  of  the  fourth  amendment  on  such 
agents.  Because  the  majority  of  the  court 
does  not  so  construe  S  605.  the  fourlli  axnend- 
ment  issue  must  be  decided. 

The  Constitution  must,  of  coiir.,e,  be  con- 
strued as  a  living  document.  Perhaps  had  the 
telephone  been  Invented  in  1789  tl»e  bill 
of  rights  woiUd  have  dealt  with  It  explicitly, 
as  it  dealt  with  quartering  of  soldiers  and 
searches  of  houses.  But  while  the  document 
must  todav  be  construed  In  light  of  the 
events  upon  which  It  is  contemporaneously 
brought  to  bear,  the  contemporaneous  glare 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  clearly  intended 
nienniiiK  of  the  text.  Perhaps  in  the  light  ol 
coi)(,enipoiary  international  power  relation- 
ships the  executive  should  be  reinvested  wiiii 
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the  foreign  affairs  prerogatives  of  George  ni, 
subject  olily  to  removal  upon  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  a  legislative  majority.  That  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, a  procedure  the  foimdlng  fathers  pro- 
vided for. 

But  the  Judiciary  Is  powerless  to  provide 
the  accoimtablllty  to  the  legislature  which 
In  the  British  Constitution  substitutes  for 
our  system  of  dispersal  of  power  by  virtue  of 
checks  and  balances  imposed  by  independ- 
ent branches  of  government.  The  majority 
opinion  removes  the  checks  and  balances 
upon  executive  power  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  Intelligence,  of  congressional  initia- 
tives and  consultation  and  of  Judicial  review, 
without  restoring  the  alternative  of  account- 
ability to  the  current  majority  In  the  legis- 
lature. If  we  must  In  our  constitutional  In- 
terpretations move  with  the  times,  let  us 
not  exchange  more  for  less.  Our  political  pro- 
cess allows  for  a  change  of  the  executive 
branch  only  quadrennially.  As  a  substitute 
for  contemporaneous  p>olltlcal  accountability 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  executive 
can  act  upon  individuals  only  through  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  Statei>.  Any  time 
the  federal  executive  proposes  to  exercise  a 
criminal  sanction  against  an  individual  it 
must  submit  to  Judicial  review  of  its  actions 
In  a  regular  court  In  the  regular  manner. 
Ex  parte  Milllgan,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.)  2,  18  L.Ed. 
281  (1866).  In  such  a  court,  when  the  de- 
fendant asserts  defensively  that  federal 
agents,  acting  for  a  foreign  affairs  intelli- 
gence purpose  or  for  any  other  purpose,  vio- 
lated the  fourth  amendment,  the  court  must 
independently  determine  whether  the  chal- 
lenged action  complied  with  the  amendment. 
It  cannot  defer  that  decision  In  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  executive  any  more  than  it  can 
defer  the  trial  of  the  action  to  a  military 
commission. 

The  government  urges  that  the  reasons  for 
invasions  of  privacy  for  external  security  pur- 
poses are  quite  different  from  those  relied 
upon  In  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 
From  this,  it  is  urged,  any  kind  of  a  warrant 
requirement  would  be  Impracticable.  For  this 
reason  it  urges  that  post-Uivasion  Judicial 
review  should  also  be  denied.  I  see  no  such 
impracticability.'^'  It  would  be  perfectly  fea- 
sible for  the  Congress  or  for  the  courts  to  de- 
velop criteria  as  to  when  an  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy for  the  purpose  of  gathering  foreign  af- 
fairs intelligence  should  be  permitted. 

In  Camara  v.  Municipal  Court,  387  U.S.  523, 
87  S.  Ct.  1727.  18  L.Ed.2d  930  (1967).  for  ex- 
ample, enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  was 
not  at  stake  and  specific  probable  cause  was 
not  determinable,  and  yet  the  Supreme  Court 
was  able  to  develop  special  criteria  for  when 
privacy  could  be  invaded  for  an  administra- 
tive search.  The  task  Is  no  more  formidable 
here.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  ceu- 
tralli^e  applications  for  such  warrants^ln  a 
central  court  at  Washington  or  in  a  limited 
number  of  courts  so  as  to  minimize  seciu-ity 
problems.  The  criteria  for  permitting  comt 
authorized  Invasions  of  privacy  In  the  name 
of  external  security  need  not  be  identical  to 
those  applicable  to  crlmiral  law  enforcement. 
Nor  need  the  criteria  for  emergency  ex- 
ceptions be  identical.  In  each  of  the  Intru- 
sions upon  less  than  traditional  notions  of 
probable  cattse  which  the  Supreme  Coiu't  has 
suggested  or  approved,-'  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  limited  nature  of  the  invasion. 
Thus  R  warrant  might  appropriately  Issue 
when  the  invasion  was  for  eavesdropping 
rather  than  for  a  physical  seizttre  or  an  In- 
trusive trespatory  search.  But  at  a  minimum 
the  criteria  chosen  should  protect  persons 
irom  invasions  of  privacy  when  their  possible 
r*>Iatlonshlp  with  any  source  of  foreign  af- 
Jair.s  intelligence  Information  Is  entirely  fan- 
ciful, protect  persons  from  Invasions  of  pri- 
^acy  -.vhen  the  pos-^lble  relationship  of  the 
Information  sought  to  a  legitimate  foreign 
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affairs  concern  Is  entirely  fanciful,  and  pro- 
tect persons  from  invasions  far  In  excess  of 
the  legitimate  need. 

There  are,  of  course,  invasions  in  which  It 
Is  clear  that  the  zone  of  privacy  sought  to 
be  pierced  will  be  highly  likely  to  produce 
significant  information,  but  which  no  court 
could  legitimately  order.  These  include,  for 
example,  violations  of  public  international 
law  by  the  entry  of  embassies.  No  doubt  In 
some  Instances  the  executive  operating  on  a 
principle  of  necessity  will  violate  public  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  fourth  amendment 
as  well,  by  making  such  an  invasion  without 
a  warrant.  Probably  the  political  process  is 
the  only  effective  limitation  up)on  such  per- 
ceived necessities.  But  If  acting  on  some 
principle  of  necessity  the  executive  commits 
such  an  Invasion,  then  be  must  either  forego 
the  assistance  of  the  courts  in  criminal  law 
enforcement  or  submit  to  the  full  scopw  of 
Judicial  review  that  the'  fourth  amendment 
requires.  He  cannot  by  causing  the  courts  to 
use  the  fruits  of  his  violation  of  public  In- 
ternational law  and  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment make  them  his  accompUce  after  the 
fact.  The  majority  reacts: 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  If,  as 
Judge  Gibbons  seems  to  suggest,  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  illegally  to  perform  his  con- 
stitutional duties.  Yet,  If  the  President  mtist 
act  secretly  and  quickly  to  investigate  an 
attempt  by  a  foreign  agent  to  obtain  Im- 
portant Intelligence  Information,  such  a  re- 
sult may  follow  under  Judge  Gibbons'  analy- 
sis."  Majority   Opinion   at  605. 

This  Is  as  gross  a  distortion  of  my  posi- 
tion as  It  is  of  the  Constitution.  The  major- 
ity expressly  refrains  from  determining 
whether  there  was  an  emergency  need  for 
hasty  action  which  might  have  excused  the 
necessity  for  a  warrant — a  matter  the  Court 
ordinarily  decides — and  expressly  refrains 
from  deciding  whether  there  was  an  over- 
whelming need  for  secrecy  in  this  instance. 
It  defers  to  the  executive.  I  would  subject 
the  President's  decision  to  Judicial  review. 
In  most  Instances  his  agents  cotild  obtain  a 
warrant.  In  some  instances  the  decision  to 
forego  a  warrant  because  of  exigent  time 
circumstances  would  be  approved  by  the 
courts.  The  only  Instance  where  executive 
action  could  not  be  approved  by  the  courts 
would  be  where  there  were  no  exigent  cir- 
cumstances or  where  no  covirt  could  legally 
have  Issued  a  warrant.  The  majority  finds  a 
constitutional  Presidential  duty  to  act, 
nevertheless.  In  violation  of  public  Interna- 
tional law  and  of  the  fourth  amendment.  If 
there  is  such  a  duty  It  Is  not  Imposed  by 
the  Constitution.  If  the  President  acts  in 
response  to  what  he  perceives  to  be  some 
higher  duty  he  must  be  vindicated  else- 
where than  In  the'  article  III  courts. 

On  the  present  record  at  this  stage  we 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  fruits  of 
tJie  second  set  of  siu^veillances  was  used  at 
the  trial.  Smce  I  would  hold  that  those  sur- 
veillances violated  both  §  605  and  the  fourth 
amendment,  I  am  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem that  both  Judge  Adams'  opinion  and 
Judge  Aldlsert's  opinion  find  unnecessa'-y 
to  discuss.  That  problem  Is  the  effect,  if 
any.  in  this  case  of  18  U.S.C.  §3504.  ".Vhen 
this  case  was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
government  contended  that  the  stn-veiUaace 
records  should  first  be  submitted  to  the 
trial  Judge,  who  In  an  ex  parte  In  camera 
proceeding  would  first  determine  if  aiy  of 
the  information  obtained  in  the  surveil- 
lance was  "ai'guably  relevant"  to  Ivanov's 
conviction.  Only  if  the  district  court  made 
a  finding  of  "arguable  relevancy"  would  the 
govenmient  be  required  to  disclose  the  sur- 
veillance records  to  the  defendant  or  his  at- 
torney. A  majority  oi  the  Court  rejected  that 
result   and  ruled: 

Although  this  may  appear  a  modest  pro- 
posal, especially  since  the  standard  for  dis- 
closure would  be  ••arguable"  relevance,  we 
conclude  that  stirveillance  records  as  to 
which  any  peiltioner  has  st.-'ndlng  to  object 


should  be  turned  over  to  him  without  behig 
screened  In  comero  by  the  trial  Judge.  Alder- 
man V.  United  States,  394  UjB.  165,  182,  89 
S.  Ct.  961.  971,  22  L.  Ed.  2d  176  (1968). 

Thereafter  the  district  court  complied  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  mandate  with  respect  to 
what  we  have  referred  to  as  the  first  set  of 
logs.  But  because  it  concluded  that  the  sec- 
ond set  of  logs  reflected  legal  surveillances,  it 
did  not  allow  inspection  of  these.  While  the 
case  was  pending  Congress  enacted  Section 
702  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970,  PubL.  No.  91-452,  84  Stat.  935  (codi- 
fied at  18  V&.C.  13504).  That  statute 
provides: 

(a)  In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other  proceed- 
ing In  or  before  any  court  .  .  . 

(2)  discloetire  of  Information  for  a  deter- 
mination If  evidence  Is  Inadml^lble  because 
it  Is  the  primary  product  of  an  unlawful  act 
occiuTlng  prior  to  June  19,  1968,  or  because 
it  was  obtained  by  the  exploitation  of  an  un- 
lawful act  occurring  prior  to  June  19,  1968. 
shall  not  be  required  unless  such  informa- 
tion may  be  relevant  to  a  pending  claim  of 
such  luadmlsslbiUty  .  .  . 

Thus  S  3504(a)  (2)  adopts,  for  unlawful  ln»- 
terceptions  which  occurred  prior  to  Jvme  19, 
1968.  the  position  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment and  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  iu 
this  case  that  the  trial  Judge  may  make  an- 
ex  parte  In  camera  determination  of  rele- 
vancy.'* Section  703  of  Pub.  L.  No.  91-452 
makes  S  3504(a)  (2)  appUcable  "to  aU  pro- 
ceedings, regardless  of  when  commenced,  oc- 
curring after  the  date  of  its  enactment 
(October  15,  1970(." 

Thus  Congress  Intended  5  3504(a)(2)  to 
apply  to  proceedtags  in  this  case  occurring 
after  October  15,  1970.  Since  I  would  remand 
for  determination  of  taint  with  respect  to  the 
second  set  of  surveillance  records,  it  Is  also 
necessary  to  decide  whether  that  determina- 
tion should  be  made  In  compliance  with  the 
statute  or  In  compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate. 

Absent  the  statute  It  Is  clear  that  a  lower 
court  must  follow  the  law  of  the  case  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  E.g.,  United 
States  V.  Haley,  371  U.S.  18,  83  S  Ct.  11,  9 
L.Ed.2d  1  (1962):  Slbbald  v.  United  States 
37  U.S.  (12  Pet.)  488,  9  LEd.  1167  (1838); 
cf.  Butcher  &  Sherrerd  v.  Welsh.  206  F.2d  259 
(3d  Cir.  1953),  cert,  denied,  346  U.S.  925. 
74  S.Ct.  312,  98  L.Ed.  418  (1954).  Thus  the 
statute  confronts  us  with  the  question 
whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  change 
the  law  of  the  case  In  a  case  remanded  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  also  confronts  u.-: 
with  the  question  whether  In  rejecting  the 
ex  parte  In  camera  determination  of  arguable 
relevancy  the  Supreme  Court  was  announc- 
ing a  rule  of  criminal  procedure  or  a  consti- 
tutional rule  of  due  process.  For  whatever 
congressional  power  there  may  be  over  the 
law  of  the  case,  there  Is  no  congressional 
power  to  revise  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution. 

My  research  has  uncovered  no  case  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  con- 
sidered whether  Congress  has  the  powei-  to 
change  the  law  of  the  case  In  a  remanded 
case.  Some  guidance  can  be  found  ni 
Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  &  Belmont  Bridge 
Co..  54  U.S.  (13  How.)  18,  14  L.Ed.  249  (18.52). 
69U.S.  (18  How.)  421,  15L.Ed.425  (1855).  Be/- 
niont  Bridge  was  a  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  original  Jurisdiction.  It  entered  an 
Injunction  directing  the  dismantling  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  as  an  obstruc- 
tion of  a  navigable  stream.  Before  the  decree 
was  carried  out  Congress  passed  a  statute 
"(tjhat  the  bridges  across  the  Ohio  River  . . . 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  stnictures 
in  their  present  positions  and  elevations,  and 
shall  be  so  held  and  taken  to  be,  anything 
in  the  law  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'  59  US.  (18  How.) 
at  429.  The  Oburt  determined  that  Congress 
had  the  C4:<nstltutional  power  to  pass  a  law 
permitting  a  bridge  across  a  navigable 
.■^t.'pam. 
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It  vacated  the  iujuuction.  The  case  recog- 
nizes that  the  Supreme  Court  ■will  apply  a 
law  changing  the  law  of  the  case  In  a  case 
pending  before  It.  In  United  States  v.  Klein, 
80  Va.  (13  Wall.)  128.  20  L.Ed.  519  (1871), 
the  court  distinguished  the  Belmont  Bridge 
case  when  it  held  unconstitutional  a  statute 
which  purported  to  deprive  It  of  Jurisdiction 
to  decide  the  effect  to  be  given  to  a  Presi- 
dential pardon  any  way  except  as  directed  in 
the  statute.  The  Court  in  Klein  said: 

We  must  think  that  Congress  has  Inad- 
vertently passed  the  limit  which  separates 
the  legislative  from  the  Judicial  power.  80 
U.S.  (13  Wall.)  at  147. 

I  do  not  read  Klein  as  laying  down  any 
prohibition  against  Congress  legislating  the 
law  to  be  applied  in  a  pending  case.  The 
problem  was  that  It  attempted  to  lay  down 
a  rule  of  decision  on  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional law.  In  that  case  the  effect  to  be  given 
to  a  Presidential  pardon.  If,  then,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  that  the  Court  may 
not  makr  an  ex  pcute  determination  of  pos- 
sible relevance  is  not  a  constitutional  de- 
cision, it  would  seem  that  It  would  follow 
Belmont  Bridge  rather  than  Klein  and  apply 
5  3504(a)(2).  Neither  Belmont  Bridge  nor 
Klein  enlightens  on  the  question  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Court's  mandate  to  a  lower 
court  and  a  subsequent  statute,  since  in  both 
instances  the  effect  to  be  given  to  the  statute 
was  determined  in  the  highest  Co\u"t. 

.  .  .  Moreover,  as  the  court  below  may 
have  indicated,  243  F.Supp.  |957)  at  971, 
there  may  well  be  a  constitutional  objection 
to  an  application  ol  the  mandate  here.  The 
law  of  the  case  is  not  based  on  any  con- 
stitutional authority  but  is  only  a  doctrine 
of  Judicial  administration  based  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  coiu"ts.  Messenger  v.  Anderson, 
225  U.S.  436.  32  S  Ct.  739.  56  L.Ed.  152  ( 1912) ; 
King  v.  State  of  West  Virginia,  216  U.S.  92, 
100.  30  set.  225,  54  L.Ed.  396  ( 1910) .  A  fed- 
eral statute,  on  the  oiher  hand.  Is  an  asser- 
tion of  its  constitutional  power  by  Congress 
and  is  entitled  to  respect  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  U.S.  Const,  art.  VI,  cl.  2.  It  Is 
questionable  -Whether  the  courts  may  frus- 
trate such  a  stattite  by  interposing  a  Judge- 
mode  rule  of  practice. 

Thus  we  hold  that  Congress  intended  that 
the  Hlckenlooper  Amendment  should  apply 
to  cases  pending  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. Including  Ihl.s  case.  383  P.2d  at  178. 

While  no  other  case  lias  considered  the 
precise  issue,  a  closely  analogous  Issue  is 
discussed  In  Lennig  v.  New  York  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  130  F.2d  580  (3d  Cir.  1942).  In  a  post- 
Erie  diversity  case  it  was  contended  on  re- 
maud  that  an  authoritative  pronouncement 
of  Pennsylvania  law  InconBistent  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Third  Ciicult  had  been  made 
by  a  Pennsylvania  court.  Judge  Jones  wrote: 

"If,  as  the  learned  trial  judge  appre- 
hended, the  later  decision  in  the  Whlgham 
case  I  Whlgham  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  343  Pa.  149,  22  A.  2d  704)  Interpreted 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania  differently  than  we 
bad  perceived  It  to  be  In  our  earlier  opinion, 
then  the  court  below  was  quite  right  In 
applying  to  the  retrial  of  this  case  the  rule 
if  and  as  made  plain  subsequently  by  bind- 
ing state  court  decision.  This  is  necessarily 
-so.  The  duty  resting  upon  a  federal  court, 
in  appropriate  circumstances.  Is  to  ascer- 
tain and  apply  local  law  and  not  to  make  it. 
But,  where  a  federal  court  of  appeal?  In  a 
given  case  has  ascertained  and  applied  what 
it  apprehends  to  be  the  pertinent  state  law, 
such  ascertainment  of  the  local  law  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  trial  court  at  the  retrial  of  the 
case  unless  It  is  clearly  made  to  appear  by 
sub.sequent  statute,  no  more  than  declara- 
tory, or  by  binding  state  court  decision  that 
Che  law  of  the  state  was  other  than  what 
the  federal  appellate  court  had  understood 
it  to  be."  130F.2dat581. 

The  quotation  Is  dictum  since  this  court 
found  no  Inconsistency  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania case  relied  on  and  Its  earlier  mun- 
date.  But  It  suggests  that  the  rule  In  this 


circuit,  as  In  the  Second  Circuit,  is  that  the 
law  of  the  case  announced  In  an  appellate 
court's  mandate  yields  to  a  different  pro- 
nouncement of  law  by  a  body  having  sub- 
stantive lawmaking  competence. 

A  partisan  of  judicial  review  is  tempted 
to  embrace  the  broader  reading  of  United 
States  v.  Klein,  supra,  suggested  in  Judge 
Seltz'  opinion.  I  resist  that  temptation,  how- 
ever, for  the  application  of  the  Klein  rule 
to  uonconstltutional  rules  of  decision  would 
Involve  the  same  error  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  the  judicial  branch  as  the  ma- 
jority commits  with  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  statute  involved  In  Klein  wa.s  the  last 
effort  by  the  Radical  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  Court  by  a  constitu- 
tional decision  from  Interfering  with  con- 
gressional reconstruction.  Klein  must  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  Ex  parte  McCardle, 
74  U.S.  (7  Wall.)  506.  19  L.Ed.  264  (1869)  and 
Ex  parte  Yerger,  75  U.S.  (8  Wall.)  85.  19 
L.Ed.  332  (1869).  By  1872  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments  had  been  ratified 
and  it  became  feasible  for  the  Klein  Court 
to  fence  off  the  coastltutlonal  turf  which  It 
had  surrendered  In  McCardle  and  reclaimed 
with  inconclu.slve  results,  because  the  case 
was  settled.  In  Yerger.  The  Court  was  on  per- 
fectly sound  ground  in  asserting  that  It,  not 
Congress,  was  thi  final  arbiter  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  on  equally  sound 
■feround  In  assert Inp  that  the  legislature  could 
not  dictate  to  a  court  what  fact.s  could  be 
found. 

The  only  case  ever  to  consider  such  a  con- 
flict In  a  lower  court  context,  so  far  as  my 
re.'iearch  has  been  able  to  uncover.  Is  Banco 
Nrtcional  de  Cuba  v.  Farr.  383  P.2d  166  (2d 
Cir.  1967).  cert,  denied.  390  U.S.  956.  88  S.Ct. 
1038,  20  L.Ed.2d  1151  (1968).  la  Banco  Na- 
clonal  de  Cuba  v.  Sabbatluo.  376  U.S.  398. 
84  set.  923.  11  L.Ed.2d  804  (1964).  the 
Supreme  Court  reversing  the  Second  Circuit, 
held  that  the  act  of  state  doctrine  applied  to 
prevent  the  lower  court  from  examining  the 
validity  under  International  law  of  an  expro- 
priation by  the  Ctiban  government.  The  ca-ie 
was  remanded  to  the  district  court  to  hear 
and  decide  any  lltlgable  Issues  of  fact  and 
for  proceedings  consistent  with  Its  opinion. 
Before  final  Judgment  In  the  remanded  ca^e 
Congress  passed  the  HickenUx>per  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1004. 
PubL.  »o.  88-633.  §  301  (rt)  (4).  78  Stat.  1013 
(coding,  as  amended,  at  22  U.S.C.  §  2370 
(e) ),  which  provided: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  court  in  the  United  States  shall  de- 
cline on  the  ground  of  the  federal  act  of 
stale  doctrine  to  make  a  determination  on 
the  merits  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  in  a  case  In  which  a  claim 
of  title  or  other  right  is  asserted  by  any  party 
including  a  foreign  state  (or  a  party  claim- 
ing through  such  state)  based  upon  (or 
traced  through)  a  confiscation  or  other  tak- 
ing after  January  1,  1959,  by  an  act  of  that 
state  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  . .  ." 

The  amendment  In  effect  overruled  the 
principle  of  the  federal  common  law  of  inter- 
national relations  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Second  Circuit  concluding  that 
the  amendment  was  Intended  to  apply  to 
pending  litigation,  was  faced  with  tlie  Iden- 
tical problem  before  us — a  co.tflict  between 
the  Court's  mandate  and  the  Siaiute.  Judge 
Waterman  WTote: 

"The  Supreme  Court  mandate  rule  is  noth- 
ing more  than  one  specific  application  of  a 
general  doctrine  appellate  courts  apply  to 
their  order.'i  to  lower  courts,  o  doctrine  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  law  of  the  case,  see 
Briggs  V.  Pennsylvania  R.R..  334  U.S.  :i04,  306, 
68  S.Ct.  1039,  92  L.Ed.  1403  (1948):  Ex  Part* 
Sibbald  v.  United  States.  37  U.S.  ( 12  Pet.)  488. 
492,  9.  L.Ed.  1167  (1838).  Other  court.i  in  ap- 
plying the  law  of  the  case  rule  have  held  that 
a  lower  court  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  man- 
date 'II  MX  apppHate  court  ii  the  <•  incttdate  is, 


in  the  interim,  affected  by  an  authority  su- 
perior to  the  court  issuing  the  mandate,  such 
as  by  a  higher  appellate  court,  either  state  or 
tederal,  see  e.g.,  Higgins  v.  California  Prune 
*c  Apricot  Grower,  Inc.,  3  F.2d  896  (2  Cir. 
1924);  Zeruila  v.  Supreme  Lodge  O.  of  M.P.. 
223  111.  518.  79  N.E.  160  (1906):  Jones  v.  Har- 
mon, 122  Ohio  St.  420.  172  N.E.  151  (1930,; 
American  R.  Exp.  Co.  v.  Davis.  158  Ark.  493, 
250  S.W.  540  (1923);  Orleans  Dredging  Co.  v. 
Frazie.  179  Miss.  188,  173  So.  431  (1937)  or  by 
an  en  banc  decision  of  the  .same  court,  Poe  v. 
Illinois  Cent.  R.  R.,  339  Mo.  1025,  99  S.W.2d  82 
(1936).  This  principle  has  also  been  applied 
when  the  mandate  of  the  court  Is  affected  by 
intervening  statutorv  enactment,  Petty  v. 
Clark,  113  Utah  205",  192  P.2d  589  (1948): 
Donaldson  v.  Chase  Securities  Corp.,  216 
Minn.  269,  13  N.W.2d  1  (1943),  affd  325  U.S. 
304,  65  S.Ct.  1137,  89  L.Ed.  1628  (1945);  cf. 
Danforth  v.  Groton  Water  Co.,  178  Mass.  472. 
59  N.E.  1033  (1901);  Albanese  v.  McGoldrick. 
129  N.Y.S.2d  269  (Sup.Ct.l954) .  The  same 
principle  should  apply  here;  any  limiting 
language  In  the  Supreme  Court  mandate 
should  not  preclude  Judicial  application  of 
the  Amendment  in  this  case  for  the  rule  ol 
law  expressed  by  the  mandate  has  been  af- 
fected by  a  subfiequeiitly  enacted  feUeml 
statute. 

But  an  assertion  that  because  a  ca^e  Is  sub 
judlce  the  legislature  is  deprived  of  legisla- 
tive competence  in  a  matter  otherwise  tht- 
proper  subject  of  legislation  Is  a  violation  ol 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers.  The 
judicial  branch  no  lesa  than  the  executive 
and  the  legislative,  has  limited  powers  under 
the  Constitution. 

Thus  I  conclude  that  unless  the  decision  oi 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ex  parte  deter- 
mination of  arguable  relevance  is  a  decision 
of  constitutional  law.  we  should  apply  S  3504 
(a)(2)  rather  than  the  mandate. 

Examining  that  part  of  Justice  Wliite'.s 
opinion  of  the  Court  dealing  wUi  the  In 
camera  examination  issue  does  not  suffice  to 
determine  whether  the  Court  was  laying 
down  a  due  proce&s  requirement  or  a  rule  of 
criiulnal  procedure.  He  speaks  of  the  superi- 
ority of  adversary  proceedings  a.s  a  menus 
for  obtaining  Justice  in  cases  where  an  issue 
must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  a  large  vol- 
ume of  factual  materials.  394  U.S.  at  183 
185.  89  S.Ct.  901.  He  carefully  avoids  any 
mention  of  fifth  amendment  due  process  oi 
s-i.\th  amendment  assistance  of  counsel.  None 
of  the  other  opinions  in  the  case  suggest  tha' 
he  rejected  the  ex  parte  In  camera  device  on 
constitutional  grounds.  How  much  we  can  de- 
dtice  from  silence  is  problematical.  But  a  good 
starting  point  for  interpreting  the  opinion  is 
the  fact  that  the  dispute  over  the  electronic 
surveillances  in  no  way  affects  the  integrity 
of  the  factfinding  process.  The  exclusionary 
rule  Involves  the  implementation  of  a  Judicial 
policy  against  becomhig  Involved  as  acce-- 
sorles  to  the  government's  lawlessness  and  of 
deterring  such  lawlessness  in  the  future.  It 
excludes  jjerfectly  reliable  evidence.  Thus  an 
error  liy  the  district  Judge  In  an  ex  parte  in 
camera  e.xaniinatiou  of  the  logs  would  in  no 
way  prejudice  the  defendnnt  on  the  Is^sue  oi 
Ills  5tiilt  or  Innocence.  Cf.  United  States  v. 

Matlock. U.S.  ,  94  S.Ct.  988.  39  L.Ed 

2d  242  (1074):  Brhiegar  v.  United  Stales.  33H 
U.S.  160.  172-173,  69  SCt.  1302,  93  L.Ed. 
1879  (19491.  From  this,  and  Justice  White's 
.silence,  I  conclude  thai  he  announced  a  rule 
of  crimlniil  procedure  rather  tiien  a  rule  oi 
coni'titutlonal  law.  Tills  being  so  I  would  di- 
rect the  district  court  on  remand  to  make 
the  talut  determination  In  the  first  Instance 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  S  3.i04(a)  (2).  and  to 
dlsclobe  only  such  part  of  the  second  set  ol 
sur'.eiUniici'  records  as  It  finds  may  be  rele- 
vnnl.  to  the  evidence  used  at  the  trial. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  -Vardono  v.  United  States,  suprn,  expressly 
rejected  any  general  governmental  preroga- 
tive exemption  to  5  605.  302  U.S.  nt  383 
68    S.Ct.    275.    Compare    with    1    W.    Black- 
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stone.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land 261  (5th  ed.  1773),  which  explains  that 
•the  king  is  not  bound  by  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment, unless  he  be  named  therein  by  special 
,ind  particular  words." 
3  Judge  Aldisert  writes,  at  622-623, 
It  is  beyond  que^^tlon  t'.iar  the  Pre:ideiit, 
as  Chief  Executive,  posscAses  certain  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  which  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  specific  legislative  grant 
from  Congress,  but  derive  from  the  Con- 
stitution Itself.  This  principle  was  an- 
nounced as  earlv  as  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Cranch  (5  U.S.")  137,  186-16G,  2  "L.Ed.  60 
(1803) : 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  Is  invested  with  certain  Im- 
portant political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of 
wliich  he  Is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and 
is  accountable  only  to  his  country  Ui  his 
political  chai'acter,  and  to  his  own  con- 
science. 

United  States  v.  Belmont,  301  U.S.  324, 
328,  67  S.Ct.  758.  7C0,  81  L.Ed.  1134  (1937), 
held  that  "the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
was  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
political  departments  of  the  government, 
and  the  propriety  of  what  may  be  done  In 
the  exercise  of  this  power  [is|  not  subject  to 
judicial  inquiry  or  decision."  (footnotes 
omitted). 

'  See  note  1  supra. 

<  Cf.  War  Powers  Rcsolvitiou.  Fub.L.  No.  93  - 
1 18,  87  Stat.  555  ( 1973 ) ;  International  Agree- 
ments— Trau.sml.'iuion  to  Congress,  Pub.L.  No. 
92-*83,  86  StKt.  619  (1972)  (cotlified  at  1 
U.S.C.  §  112b). 

■'"United  States  v.  Curtis;- Wright  Corp. 
299  U.S.  304,  |57  S.Ct.  216,  218,  81  L  Ed.  255.  | 
involved,  not  the  question  ol  th3  Pre.iideiifs 
power  to  act  without  congressional  authorltj , 
but  the  question  of  his  right  to  act  under  and 
in  accord  with  on  Act  of  Congress."  You.ngs- 
town  Steel  &  Ttibe  Co.  v.  Sawyer  343  US. 
579,  635  u.  2,  72  S.Ct.  863.  870,  96  L.Ed.  11.93 
(1951)  (Jackson,  J.,  concurring) . 

"1  W.  Blackstone.  Commentaries  on,  the 
I-iws  of  England  L'33  61  (trh  ed.  1773). 

•/rf.Rt  261-80. 

"  E.g.,  id.  at  250.  ;i:}3  -35. 

"See  E.  Wade  &  G.  Phlll-os.  Coii'tiiuilomi) 
Law  160.  173-74  (6th  ed.  1960) . 

-""[TJheso  United  Colonies  .  .  .  have  full 
Power  to  levy  Wnr.  conclxide  Peace,  Contract 
Alliances  .  .  .  ."  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4, 1776. 

"  An  opinion  Is  not  the  nnproprlate  place 
to  set  forth  all  the  evidence  from  the  debates 
in  the  Convention  of  rejection  of  the  British 
model  of  executive  power.  The  remarks  of 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  later  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  sufficiently 
typical.  Madison  quotes  him: 

"He  did  not  consider  the  Piciogatlves  of 
the  British  inonarch  as  a  pi'oper  guide  in 
defining  the  Executive  powers.  Some  of  these 
prerogatives  were  of  a  Legislative  nature. 
Among  others  that  of  war  &  peace  &  c."  1 
Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention 65-66  (1911)    (MadLson's  notes). 

As  the  text  makes  clear,  Wilson's  view  pre- 
\ailed  in  the  Convention. 

J- Carefully  circumscribed  velaxation  oi  llie 
traditional  fourth  amendment  probable  cau.se 
and  reasonableness  standards  In  response  to 
strong  governmental  and  public  needs  Is  not 
a  novel  task  for  the  Supreme  Court.  When 
confronted  with  the  need  for  municipal  fire, 
health  and  safety  inspections,  the  Court 
►sanctioned  issuance  of  warrants  without  a 
s.'iowlng  of  probable  cause  that  a  particular 
dwelling  contained  a  violation,  but  rather 
only  upon  .satisfaction  of  reasonable  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  standards  for  coii- 
diictiug  an  inspection  of  tlie  area  iii  which 
!lie  dwelling  is  located.  Tlie  Court  observed 
iliat  such  inspections  are  neither  personal  in 
unture  nor  aimed  at  discovery  of  evidence  of 
a  crime,  and  thus  they  involve  a  relatively 
Iniiited  invasion  of  privacy.  Camara  v.  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  3B7  U.S.  523,  87  S.Ct.  1727, 
18  L.F,d.2d  030  (1967);  See  v.  City  of  Seattle. 


387  U.S.  541,  87  S.Ct.  1737,  18  L.I-d.2.a  943 
( 1967 ) .  In  the  "stop  and  frisk"  cases,  the 
Cotirt  again  used  a  balancing  test  to  justify 
an  investigatory  stop  and  a  carefully  limited 
search  for  weapons  by  a  police  officer  on  less 
than  probable  cause.  Adams  v.  Williams.  407 
U.S.  143.  92  S.Ct.  1921.  32  L.Ed.2d  612  (1972); 
Terry  v.  Ohio.  392  U.S.  1.  88  S.Ct.  1868,  20 
L.Ed.2d  889  (1968).  The  Court  has  also  sug- 
gested that  detentions  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fingerprinting,  under  narrowly  defined 
circumstances,  may  "comply  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment  even  though  there  Is  no 
probable  cause  in  the  traditional  sense."  The 
much  less  serious  Intrusion  upon  personal 
.■security,  the  need  to  be  detained  only  once, 
the  Inherent  reliability  and  reduced  oppor- 
tunity for  abuse,  and  the  noudestructiblllty 
of  fingerprlAts  which  provides  sufficient  time 
to  obtain  a  warrant,  are  all  urged  as  Justifica- 
tions. Davis  V.  Mississippi,  394  U.S.  721,  89 
S.Cr.  1394,  22  L.Ed.2d  676  (1969).  In  each  of 
these  situations,  when  confronted  with  a 
compelling  public  need  to  invade  personal 
privacy,  the  Court  did  not  choose  to  classify 
I'le  ciiailenged  conduct  as  out-slde  tlie  scope 
oi  judicial  review  but  rather  chose  to  main- 
tain judicial  control  over  these  nece.ssary 
activities  by  devising  specially  tailored 
"probable  cause"  requirements. 

'■'■  See  ca.ses  cited  In  note  12  supra.  Sec  e/.so 
ITnltod  States  v.  Biswell,  406  U.S.  311.  92 
.set.  1593.  32  L.Ed.2d  87  (1972);  Colonnade 
Catering  Corp.  v.  United  States,  397  U.S.  72. 
t*0  set.  774,  25  L.Fd.2d  60  ( 1970) . 

■Sec  HR.  Rep.  No.  91-1549,  Olst  Cong.  2d 
.Scss.  (1970)    (reprinted  In  2  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
iV  Ad.  Xtw>;,  4027  (1970),  explaining  that  .v.i 
^v  pr.rto  1  ■■  c.-tniera  procedure  \va.=  intenrled. 
I.  

Exhibit  2 
Jijiilcd  biatos  cf  America.  Plainrnr-Appi  1- 
lee,  versus  Hubert  Gei'ofd  Brovn,  Deff!irtaiit- 
Appellant. 

(tlS.    Cdurt   of   Appeals,   Fifth    Circuit,    No. 
72-2181,  Aug.  22,  1973 1 

■  De*'endant  was  convicted  of  interstate 
transportation  of  a  firearm  while  under  in- 
dictment and  he  appealed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  and  remanded.  The  District 
Court,  317  F.  Supp.  531,  oidered  defendant 
to  appear  for  sentencing  bat  ultimately 
sentenced  defendant  in  absentia.  Appeal  was 
taken.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  456  F.2d  1112, 
vacated  the  judgment  and  .sentence  and  re- 
manded with  directions.  Following  remand, 
the  defendant  was  convicted  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana,  I^ansing  I,.  Mitchell,  J., 
of  transporting  of  firearm  while  itnder  in- 
dictment and  he  appealed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals,  Bell,  Circuit  Judge,  held  that  the 
governments  proof  of  defendant's  actual 
knowledge  of  the  pending  Maryland  Indict- 
ment was  sulliclent  for  Jury,  the  coiurt'a  In- 
structions on  issue  of  actual  knowledge  were 
not  contradictory,  defendant  was  not  en- 
titled to  change  of  venue  because  of  security 
meaf^ures  employed  at  his  trial,  the  statute 
which  prohibits  a  person  under  indictment 
from  transporting  flreoruis  in  interstate 
commerce  was  constitutional,  the  overhear 
of  defendant's  telephone  conversation  with 
his  attorney  did  not  violate  his  right  to 
coiutsel  and  that  the  trial  court  did  not  err 
in  refushig  to  hold  adversary  hearing  on  the 
relevance  of  m-.iterlals  obtained  in  warran'- 
Ipfis  wiretaps. 

Afiirmed. 

CJoldberg.  Circuit  Jud^e,  .specially  con- 
rnrred  and  filed  opinion. 

1.  Weapons — 17(2) 

111  order  to  prove  violation  of  statute  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  any  person  who  Is  under 
indictment  to  ship,  transport  or  cause  to 
be  shipped  or  traasported  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion, i*  muit  be  shown  that  the  defendant 
actu<illy  had  knowledge  of  a  pending  in- 
dictniont  v.iillp  lie  transported  a  firearm  In 


interstaie  commerce.  Federal  Firearms  Aot 
S2(e).   15  U.S.C.A.    ?  902(e). 

2.  Crtmlnr '  Law — 1159.5 

In  p.ppes  Jig  Jury's  finding  rliut  defend- 
nnt, charged  with  interstate  traneportatlon 
of  a  firearm  while  under  indictment,  had 
nc ii-al  knowledge  of  the  Indictment  must  be 
sustained  If  there  was  substantial  evidence, 
taking  the  view  most  favorable  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  support  It.  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  «2(e).  15  U.S.C.A.  §  902(e). 

3.  Weapon— 17(4) 

Evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  jura's 
:indlng,  Implicit  In  Its  verdict  of  guilty,  that 
defendant  had  actual  knowledge  of  {lending 
Maryland  Indictment  at  the  time  he  tran.s- 
ported  a  firearm  in  interstate  commerce.  Fed- 
eral Firearm  Act.  S  2(e),  15  U.S.C.A.  §  902(e) . 

4.  Crmilnal  Law — 810 

Jury's  finding  of  not  guilty  on  the  couii' 
which  Involved  transportation  of  the  flrenrr.i 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  while  finding; 
defendant  guUty  of  transporting  firearm 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  together  wiih 
exjimination  of  the  charge  oa  issue  of  actuu! 
knowledge  by  defendant  of  pending  indict- 
ment, established  that  trial  court  did  no- 
give  contradictory  Instructions  on  issue  of 
actual  knowledge  of  Indictmeni  in  prosecu- 
tion for  transportation  of  firearm  in  intti- 
state  coimnerce  while  under  Indictmem 
Federal  Arms  Act,  §  2(e) ,  15  U.S.C.A.  ?  902(e) . 

5.  Criminal  Law— 126(1),  633  (1) 

Where  there  was  no  mob  dominated 
ctmospheie  at  the  trial,  nor  publicity  ai.d 
defendant's  right  to  fair  trial  was  carefiill> 
guarded  by  the  dLstrlct  court  In  the  con- 
text of  the  security  problem,  the  securi'.v 
lufp.siires  employed  at  the  trial  did  no: 
rei»ch  such  proportions  as  to  deny  defend- 
.  at  a  lair  trial  and  defendant  was  not  en- 
titled to  change  of  venue. 

6.  Weapons — 3 

Statute  which  makes  it  luilawiul  for  or.c 
under  indictment  to  tian-sport  a  firearm  in 
interstate  commerce  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional on  ground  that  it  draws  no  distinc- 
tion between  Indictment  for  crimes  of  vlo- 
leii"(>  and  nonviolence  or  because  It  is  un- 
due re^irlctlon  on  presumption  of  innocence 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  :2!e),  15  U.?  C  ". 
;  902(C). 

7.  Commerce— 5 

The  Congress  has  iiroad  poAer  to  rctula'e 
Interstate  activities  under  its  commtrce 
p''iwer. 

8.  CottPtitutloual  Law— 48(6) 

Reviewing  court  must  uphold  the  con- 
stitutionality of  statute  prohibiting  inter- 
state commerce  of  a  firearm  by  one  under 
Indictment  unless  it  is  determined  that  there 
'.vas  no  rational  basis  for  the  cougrersionai 
classification.  Federal  Fireprnrs  Art,  <2ie) 
l.'iU.S.C.A.  ?  902(e). 

9.  Weapons-  6 

The  offense  of  fransponailon  of  a  fir^'- 
arm  in  interstate  commerce  while  luidc-r 
indictment  is  complete  v,  hen  a  firearm  is 
carried  in  interstate  commerce  by  a  person 
then  under  Indictment  regardless  of  whether 
the  Indlctnieiit  Is  later  found  invalid.  Fed- 
eral FircRnns  Act,  S2(e>.  15  CJS.O.A.  *  902 
(e). 

10.  Criminal  Lav   -913(1) 

An  luidi.sclosed  overhe.ir  by  t;.T>crnuie'M 
of  conversation  between  defendant  and  at- 
torney, regardless  of  circumstances  or  rele- 
vancy, does  not  automatically  require  a  new 
trlol;  the  court  must  consider  the  clrrum- 
stances  wljlch  led  to  the  overhear  and  tin 
question  of  whether  the  overhear  could  ha*  •; 
in  any  fas-hlon  tainted  the  convict  ion. 

ll.CrlmUial  Law— 913(1) 

Where  defendant's  telephone  conversation.^ 
•»hile  incarcerated  In  state  jail  were  not 
monltortd  by  state  officials  for  purposes  of 
gaining  'nformation  to  itse  at  trial  but  were 
monitored  for  security  reason.s  and  the  sur- 
veillance was  neither  authorized  nor  ap- 
proved l)y  federal  authorities,  tlie  overhear 
of  telephone  conversation  betv.-een  defendant 
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nnd  his  attorr.ey  b-  state  officials  was  not 
the  t>"pe  of  go\ernmental  intrusion  upon 
ccnflder.tlal  af^omey-client  relationship 
uhicb,  without  more,  would  require  new 
trial  on  tederal  charge.  U.SC.A.  Const. 
.\mead.  6. 

12.  Crlnilnal  Law— 641  12(1) 

Orerhear  of  telephone  conversation  be- 
tween Incarcerated  defendant  and  his  at- 
tcjmej-  by  stat«  officials,  solely  in  discharge 
of  their  prison  security  responsibilities,  did 
not  taint  defendant's  federal  conviction  for 
tmn.>iport«tlon  of  firearm  In  interstate  com- 
merce whUe  under  Indictment.  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act.  J  2(e).  15  U.SC.A.  ?  902(e); 
U  S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  6. 

13.  Criminal  Law — 627.6(1) 

Dlsclosrure  of  existence  of  wiretaps  in  an 
rUvorsary  proceedi-.f;  on  relevancy  is  re- 
paired on)y  11  the  trial  court  detenniues 
tr^at  the  go\vrrmen«"s  electronic  siuTei'iftnce 
v.as  unlawful. 

14.  Searches  and  S^lziucs — 3.2  Teleeom- 
r.iuni  rat  ions — iP6 

President  of  the  Vnir?'J  .S'.ates  nay  not 
puthorize  in  the  area  of  domestic  secitrity 
electronic  surveillance  without  som©  form 
of  prior  Judkla!  approval  but  the  President 
may  constitutionally  f,'.i'.hori?e  warmr.tless 
wiretap  for  the  purpot»  rf  gathering  foreign 
intelligence.  U.SC.A.  Const.  Amoid.  ^■  13 
U.S.C.A.    H  2510-2520.    2511(31. 

15.  Uiiitfcd  States— 28 

Restrictions  upon  t;:e  Presidents  p:.'.ver 
v.hich  are  appropriate  in  cases  of  domestic 
security  becx-'ne  art_£cifi!  iii  thf>  context  of 
The  Internal lonal  sphere. 

16.  Criminal  Lrw— e27  6;5t.  627.8(6)  Tele- 
rommun'.catiors — 106 

Where  w.-irrautle.'^s  wiretaps  authori?ed  by 
the  President  of  the  Uni^rd  States  were  for 
the  purpose  of  gpthcrlng  foreign  intelligence 
rather  than  (iomfstic  sccurny.  the  wlietaps 
were  lawful  and  tUe  de5endan(  was  no'  en- 
titled to  disclosure  of  Information  obtained 
by  the  wiretaps  or  to  adversary  hearing  on  the 
relerancr  ol  the  information.  U.SC.A.  Const. 
Amend.  *4;  U.S.C.A.  if  2510-2520,  2-;il(3). 

17.  Criminr.l  Law— C 27.6 ',5 » 

la  camera  examination  by  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  InXormation  ccncerr.i'ig  deiendaiit 
obtained  by  warrantless  wiretnps  authorized 
by  tl::e  President  for  purpose  of  gathering 
foreign  Intelllgenc-e  established  that  the  in- 
formation disclosed  by  the  %\:retaps  had  lio 
relevancy,  either  ciirectly  or  indirectly,  to 
defendant's  offense  of  traiiiportation  of  fire- 
arm In  Interstate  commerce  while  under  in- 
dictment. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  4:  Fed- 
eral Plrearms  Act.  5  2(e),  15  U.S.C.A.  §902 
(t);    18  U.S.C.A.  5  5  2510-2520. 

WUliarn  M.  Kur^tler.  New  York  City.  Ed- 
ward Carl  Broege,  Newarlt.  N.J.,  Murphy  \V. 
Bell,  Baton  RoUf.e.  La.,  David  J.  Dennis, 
New  Orlei'.n^,  La.,  for  delendant-appellant. 

Cerald  J.  Galllnghouse.  U.S.  Atty.,  Mary 
Williions  Cazales,  Asst.  U.S.  Atty.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  plaUitiff-appellee;  Liouls  C. 
LaCoiir.  U.S.  Atty  ,  Horace  P.  Rowley,  III, 
Gene  8.  Palmisano,  Robert  O.  Homes,  Jr., 
Harry  F.  Connlck.  Asst.  U.S.  Attys.,  on  the 
brief". 

Before  fipll.  Goldberg  and  Simpson,  Circuit 
Judges. 

Bell.  Circuit  Judge: 

I'his  appeal  is  from  a  judgment  of  convic- 
tion entered  on  a  Jiu-y  verdict  finding  defend- 
ant guilty  of  transporting  a  firearm  from 
N'ew  Orleans  to  New  Yorlc  while  a  passenger 
ou  Delta  Airlines  flight  818  In  violation  of 
1^  U.S.C.A.  {902(fe)"'  (The  Federal  Firearms 
Act).  He  Was  found  not  guilty  on  one  ad- 
ditional  count    cliargin'i    transportation    of 


Ii  blisU  be  unlawful  lur  any  peisou  who 
.J,  under  indictment  or  who  ha^  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprlson- 
tiicnt  for  a  term  e>;ceeding  one  year  ...  to 
oiiip,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  sblpped  or 
transported  In  Interstate  or  for^gn  com- 
merce anv  firearm  or  ammunition. 


the  .<:ame  firearm  from  New  Yarl:  to  K(  w 
Orleans  on  a  previous  day.  Tlie  gravamen  of 
the  offense  was  that  he  transported  the  fire- 
arm whUe  under  indictment.  The  contested 
fact  issue  was  whether  defendant  knew  at 
the  time  that  he  was  uader  Indictment  In 
Jl.ir,  lEjtd. 

I 

The  somewhat  cont^>rted  hl'^tory  of  this 
case,  with  the  long  delay  between  conviction 
in  1988  and  the  present  appeal,  is  the  result 
of  two  prior  appeals.  On  April  3.  1D69,  In 
accordance  with  the  procedure  followed  In 
Alderman  v.  United  States,  1969,  394  U.S, 
165,  89  S.  Ct.  461,  22  L.  Ed.  2d  176.  this  court 
remanded  the  case  to  tJie  district  court  for 
a  hearing  to  consider  the  effect  of  certain 
evidence  obtained  by  wiretapping.  (Unre- 
ported order  dated  April  3.  1969,  in  Brown  v. 
United  States.  No.  26,249) . 

Follov.ir.g  an  Alderman  hearing  and  a 
camera  inspection,  the  district  court,  117 
r.  Supp.  531  (ED.  La.  1970),  found  that 
three  of  the  four  documents  containing 
wiretapped  conversations  (Exhibits  1-1,  1-2, 
and  1-3),  were  obtained  by  electronic  sur- 
veillance authorized  by  the  Attorr.ey  General 
and  made  solely  for  the  ptu'p'.se  of  gather- 
ing foreign  Intellisence,  As  to  these  three 
foreign  h.telligence  wiretaps,  the  court  held 
(1)  that  they  were  legal,  albeit  v.arrantless. 
and  (2)  that  the  information  contained 
therein  wa-  in  no  way  related  to  the  prose- 
cutor's c.;se.  The  district  coart  therefore 
c.rdcred  thtt  the  conttiits  of  the  wiretaps 
wjuld  not  be  di'^clostd  to  def3nc!anL. 

T'le  fouriii  doCtinieut  (Exhibit  1-4)  con- 
t.Tined  infoimaiion  overheard  by  Louisiana 
Si  ate  officials  t,ho  monitored  some  of  the 
IC'lepnone  cunver.satlons  of  prisoners  In  their 
custody  by  h'  lening  on  a  telephone  exten- 
sion. The  federal  government  used  the  state 
jail  Tacilltles  Ui  New  Orleans  for  holding 
lederal  prisoners.  After  indictment  and  while 
incarcerated  in  the  state  facility,  JaU  offi- 
cials recorded  some  of  defendant's  conversa- 
tions and  passed  one  recording  to  New  Or- 
leans police.  Tlie  substance  of  tliis  .record- 
ing was  then  divulged  to  an  P.B.I,  agent  who 
incorporated  it  in  a  memorandum  wlilch  is 
Exhibit  1-4. 

The  only  part  of  Exhibit  1-  \  which  is 
related  to  defendant's  case  is  the  report  of 
a  conversation  between  defendant  Brown 
and  his  attorney,  WUUam  Kunstler,  Esq  ,  as 
follows : 

At  approximritcly  2:30  PM.  on  February  29, 
1068.  H.  ftap  Brown  telephonicnlly  contacted 
his  attorney  William  Kunstler  In  New  York 
City.  Brown  adviied  Kunstler  that  New  Or- 
leans was  "ready  to  go"  as  was  Baton  Pouge 
which  was  especially  "hot'  at  Southern  Uni- 
versity In  that  city.  Brown  indicated  that  all 
that  was  necessary  was  mobilization  of  forces 
and  he  requested  that  Stokely  Carmicha?! 
come  to  New  Orleans  on  March  2,  1968. 
Kunstler  stated  he  wotxld  attempt  to  make 
arrangements  with  Carmlchacl  and  that 
Carmlchael  would  most  liliely  aljo  tra'  el  to 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Kunstler  advised  Browm  that  lie  had  ob- 
tained 30  minutes  of  time  on  three  radio 
stations  (location  not  indicated)  :ind  that 
a  big  press  release  had  been  prepared  regard- 
ing Brown's  catise,  Kunstler  Indicated  that 
Brown  has  the  full  cooperation  of  all  Civil 
Rights  organizations. 

Kunstler  edvlced  that  Ed  Miibrook 
(nlionetic)  would  be  visiting  Brown  at  the 
Orleans  Parish  Pri>.,ou,  New  Orleans,  Louiii- 
ana,  where  he  Is  presently  incarcerated. 
Kunstler  stated  that  Brown  could  expect 
lo  remain  in  Orieai:s  Parish  Prison  until 
March  20,  1968.  at  which  time  Kumtler 
would  attempt  to  obtain  hi.-  relense  for  re- 
turn to  New  York  City. 

While  finding  Exhibit  14  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  Illegal  surveillance,  t!ie  dl-xtrlct  court 
held  that  the  information  obtained  In  no 
way  prejudiced  defendant  or  tp.li-ted  l;i-j 
connctlon. 


Foilow'.rc  the  district  court's  findings  on 
the  wiretap  claims,  this  case  was  again  an- 
pp:»led  to  this  coitrt.  However,  at  some  point 
In  the  proceedings  Brown  became  a  fugitive 
from  ju'-tlce.  Consequently  a  panel  of  rnis 
court  ordered  the  appeal  stricken  from  the 
docK.et  but  on  condition  that  it  be  rein- 
stated if  and  when  it  should  be  made  known 
to  the  court  that  Brown  was  subject  to  the 
court's  Jurisdiction.  United  States  v.  Brown, 
5  Clr.,  1972,  466  F.2d  1112.  Finally,  in  June 
of  1S72,  BK^wn  appeared  before  the  district 
court  and  v.as  re-sentenced  to  five  years 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  J2,000.  Tills  ap- 
peal followed.  We  affirm. 
n, 

Tliere  are  seven  as6lgnme'it.<?  of  error  to  be 
considered  en  this  appeal: 

(1)  the  government's  proof  of  an  essential 
element  of  the  crime,  actual  knowledge  of 
tl^e  Marjland  tndic.raent,  was  InsuflQcient  ns 
ii  matter  of  law; 

(2)  the  court's  Instructions  on  the  Is- 
sue of  actual  knowledge  were  contradictor) 
a-:d  prejudicial; 

(3)  the  court  should  have  granted  de- 
fendant's motion  for  a  change  of  venue  be- 
cause the  security  measures  employed  av 
hi.'  tri.-.l  denied  him  a  fair  trial; 

(4)  15  U.S.C.A.  f  902(e)  is  unconstit"- 
tj-^iial  for  the  reasons  that  In  prohibiting  n 
pers'-u  under  Indictment  from  carrying  fire- 
arms, the  itatiUe  impnses  an  arbitrary  clas- 
tlficatisn  and  also  violates  the  individual'h 
right  to  be  presumed  Innocent; 

(51  the  alleged  invalidity  of  the  Marr- 
j.ind  iiidictment  r.ecesoitates  a  reversal; 

(6)  the  overhear  of  counsel  in  the  te>- 
plione  conversation  bctv.'ecn  defendant  anil 
his  attornej-  (Exhibit  1-4,  sujira),  violated 
dofer.dnnt's  right  to  counsel  under  the 
dixth  Amendment  and  mandates  at  least 
;   new  trial,  and 

(7)  the  court  erred  In  refusing  to  hold 
:  n  advcrsar>-  hearing  c^n  the  relevance  of 
the  materials  contained  In  Exhibits  I-l. 
]   2.  nnd  1  3,  discussed  nti>Ta. 

We  will  consider  the-.e  assignments  of 
e'r.'r  sc-rirtim. 

in. 

Ill  Fj-;t,  as  to  lack  of  proof.  15  U.S.C.A. 
$'902te),  under  which  defendant  was  con- 
victed, provides  that  "|Ilt  shall  be  tinlawful 
for  any  person  who  Is  under  Indictment  .  .  . 
to  sliip.  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  lu  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  firearm  or  ammunition."  To  prove 
a  violation  of  1902(e)  It  must  be  shown 
that  a  defendant  actually  had  knowledge  of 
a  pending  Indictment  vthile  he  transported 
a  firearm  In  Interstate  conunerce.  Cf.  Cos- 
telio  V.  United  States,  8  Cir.,  1958,  255  F.2d 
389,  390, 

1 2)  Defendant  argues  that  the  govern - 
luent's  proof  of  bis  actual  knowledge  of  the 
I>endlng  Maryland  indictment  was  hisutfi- 
olent  as  a  matter  of  law.  On  appeal  the  jury'.s 
finding  of  actual  knowledge  must  be  sus- 
tnlned  If  there  Is  substantial  evidence  tak- 
ing the  view  most  favorable  to  the  goveni- 
nient  to  :-.npport  it.  Glas^er  v.  iruited  Stat?-.. 
1942  315  UJS.  60,  80,  62  S.Ct.  457,  86  LEO 
f}«0:  United  States  v.  Harper,  5  Cir.,  197). 
450  F.2d  10:h2,  1040.  While  the  goveiiunent 
did  n't  Introduce  any  direct  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  defendant  actually  knew  ct 
the  Maryland  indictment,  there  was  a  sul)- 
.stantlal  body  of  clrcum.stantlal  evidence  oa 
which  the  Jiuy  mtgl;l  liuve  b^scd  its  ver- 
dict. The  evidence  will  be  brteHy  suanruvr- 
r/ert. 

When  the  Indictment  was  returned,  abovt 
noon  on  August  14,  1967,  Brown  was  In  Los 
Angelfs.  Shortly  tiieieafter  he  boarded  a 
pla!>e  and  returned  to  New  York  where  he 
was  met  by  a  group  of  friends  at  the  air- 
I)ort.  The  government  proved  that  newH  of 
Brown's  Indictment  was  carried  by  all  major 
nev,s  media  In  the  New  York  area,  ai  well 
a.s  news  media  In  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Hou^e,  LoMlRiana.  For  the  next  day  atid  a 
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half.  Brown  remained  In  New  York  .isiting 
with  friends  Including  his  attorney,  William 
Kunstler,  Esq.  On  the  afternoon  of  Au- 
gtust  16,  Brown  and  his  l>odyguard,  Frazler, 
Hew  to  New  Orleans  carrying  the  weapon  In 
question,  an  "M-1  carbine."  Although  trav- 
tiing  Incognito,  Brown  was  recognized, 
photographed,  and  interviewed  by  the  press 
in  New  Orleans.  He  also  talked  with  some 
of  his  supporters  during  his  two  hour  stay. 
From  New  Orleans,  Brown  and  Frazler  left 
by  bus  for  Baton  Rotige  where  Brown's  par- 
eats  resided.  WhUe  stayhig  with  Brown's 
parents  In  Baton  Rouge,  Brown  received 
about  fifty  visitors.  He  also  visited  and 
talked  with  friends  at  a  restaurant,  a  barber 
shop  and  a  bar  In  Baton  Rouge.  It  was  also 
shown  that  the  Augtist  15  edition  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times  was  delivered  to 
the  home  of  Brown's  parents  on  August  15, 
This  edition  of  the  newspaper  carried  on 
the  front  page,  a  headline  entitled  "Rap 
Brown  Indicted  lor  Arson." 

[3 1  Based  on  this  evidence,  tlie  govern- 
ment argued  that  it  would  have  been  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  Brown  was  un- 
aware of  the  indictment.  The  jury  verdict 
ln\plicltly  Included  a  finding  that  Brown 
did  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  indict- 
ment. It  can  be  overturned  only  if  we  con- 
clude that  the  jury  must  necessarily  have 
had  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  actual 
knowledge.  United  States  v.  Warner,  5  Cir., 
1971,  441  F.2d  821,  825.  We  cannot  soy,  in 
light  of  the  stim  of  this  evidence,  that  the 
jury  must  necessarily  have  had  rea.sonable 
doubt  about  his  actual  knowledge.  We  there- 
fore hold  that  the  evidence  was  legally  stif- 
ncient  to  sustain  the  verdict. 

(4 1  Second,  defendant  urges  that  the  dis- 
trict court  gave  contradictory  instructions 
<m  the  issue  of  actual  knowledge.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  charge  and  find  no 
merit  in  this  contention. 

Some  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  tlie 
jury  followed  the  instructions  on  the  neces- 
my  ot  knowledge  of  the  indictment  and 
proof  by  clrcumsttuitlal  evidence  will  be  seen 
In  the  finding  of  not  guilty  on  the  count  in- 
volving transportation  of  the  firearm  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans.  The  additional 
proof  of  the  headline  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
newspaper  was  substantial  and  could  well 
have  been  the  factor  which  caused  the  gtiilty 
verdict  on  the  count  which  related  to  trans- 
porting the  firearm  tiiereafter. 

|5|  We  likewise  find  without  merit  the 
claim  asserted  in  tlie  third  assignment  of 
error,  that  defendant's  motion  for  a  change 
of  venue  should  have  been  granted.  We  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  the  .security  meas- 
ures employed  at  the  ^ial  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  deny  derendant  a  fair  trial. 
There  was  no  mob  dominated  atmosphere  as 
in  Moore  v.  Dempsey,  1923.  261  U.S.  86,  43 
S.Ct.  265,  67  L.Ed.  643;  nor  publicity  or  tele- 
visioa  problems  of  the  kind  Uivolved,  re- 
spectively, lu  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell.  1966,  384 
U.S.  333,  86  S.St.  1507,  16  L.Ed.2d  600;  and 
Estes  V.  Texas.  1965,  381  U.S.  532.  85  S.Ct. 
1628.  14  L.Ed.2d  543.  The  transcript  of  tlie 
trial  discloses  that  defendant's  neht  to  a 
fair  trial  was  carefully  guarded  bv  the  dis- 
trict court  In  the  context  of  the  >ecurity 
problem  obtaining  at  the  time, 

|6|  Pour,  we  find  no  merit  In  the  clalni 
that  S  902(e)  is  unconstitutional  for  the 
alleijed  reason  that  it  draws  no  distinction 
between  indlotmeut  for  crimes  of  violence 
and  non-vi(jJeuce.  or  because  it  is  an  undue 
restriction  3a  the  presumption  of  Innocence. 
|7,  8|  We  note  that  Congress  has  broad 
|)ower  to  regulate  Interstate  activities  under 
Its  commerce  power.  See  Heart  of  Atlanta 
Motel  V.  United  States,  1964,  379  U.S.  241,  85 
S.Ct.  348,  13  L.  Ed.2rt  258;  Katzenbach  v 
•McClung,  1964,  379  US.  294.  85  SCl.  :177, 
13  L.  Ed.2d  290.  We  must  uphold  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  regulation  Involved  here 
uule.s8  we  determine  that  there  Is  no  rational 
ba.sls  for  the  congrt-ssloini!  cln.s.'^Klcatlon.  ;-ie 


Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel,  supra,  379  U.S.  at  2-58, 
85  set.  348.  15  U.S.C-A.  5  902(e)  prohibits 
the  Interstate  carriage  of  firearms  by  a  per- 
son who  Is  under  Indictment  for  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
a  year.  W©  are  imable  to  conclude  that  this 
classification  is  without  rational  basis.  The 
differentiation  of  the  statute  among  indicted 
persons  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  is,  wrlth- 
out  more,  sufficient  in  our  judgment.  See 
United  States  v.  De  Pugh,  W.  D.  Missouri, 
1967,  266  P5upp  453,  aff'd  8  Clr.,  393  P.2d  367. 

Nor  do  we  find  merit  in  the  contention 
that  5  902(e)  violates  the  presumption  of 
iiuiocence.  Persons  under  indictment  are 
often  subject  to  restraints  on  their  freedom 
and  the  restriction  here  Is  not  of  such  weight 
as  to  offend  the  presumption. 

[9 1  Five,  defendant  contends  that  the  in- 
v.TJidity  of  the  Maryland  Indictment  neces- 
sitates a  reversal  of  his  Louisiana  conviction. 
Even  as.sumlng  arguendo  that  the  underlying 
indictment  is  later  found  invalid,  the  crime 
under  §  902(e)  is  complete  when  a  firearm 
is  carried  in  interstate  commerce  by  a  person 
then  under  indictment.  United  States  v. 
Quiroz,  9  Cir.,  1971,  449  F.2d  683.  584-585; 
United  States  v.  De  Pugh,  supra.  Tlius  t'lis 
contention  Is  also  without  merit. 


With  respect  to  Exhibit  1-4  defendant 
urges  that  a  new  trial  is  required  because 
(1)  the  unlawful  wiretap  and  subsequent 
overhear  invaded  his  Sixth  Amendment  right 
to  couu,seI,  and  (2)  the  contents  of  the  In- 
vasion were  not  disclosed  until  after  convic- 
tion. This  contention  is  discu.ssed  at  some 
length  in  the  opinion  or  the  district  cotirt, 
United  States  v.  Browii,  E.D.L^k.,  1970.  317  P. 
Supp.  531. 

This  argunieut  is  premised  oa  tlie  proposi- 
tion that  any  undisclosed  government  over- 
hear of  an  attorney-client  conversation  re- 
quires a  new  trial  irrespective  of  whether 
the  information  obtained  is  relevant.  De- 
fendant maintains  that  the  per  curiam  de- 
cisions in  Black  v.  United  State.=,  1966.  385 
U.S.  26,  87  S.  Ct  190,  17  L.Ed.2a  26,  and 
O'Brien  v.  United  States,  1967.  386  U.S.  345, 
87  S.  Ct.  1158,  18  L.Ed.2d  94.  require  this 
conclusion.  We  cannot  agree. 

In  Hoffa  v.  United  States.  1967,  385  U.S. 
293,  87  S.  Ct.  408,  17  L.Ed.2d  374,  a  case  in- 
volving an  alleged  overhear  of  Hoffa's  coun- 
sel In  person  by  a  government  informer,  and 
decided  after  Black  and  before  O'Brien,  the 
Supreme  Court  e.xamlned  in  more  detail  the 
problem  of  governmental  intrusion  upon  the 
attorney-client  relationship.  Two  cases  de- 
cided by  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
holding  that  a  surreptitious  Invasion  by  a 
government  agent  Into  the  legal  camp  of 
the  defense  violates  the  protection  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  were  cited  with  approval 
in  Hoffa.  Caldwell  v.  United  States,  1953,  92 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  355,  205  F.2d  879;  Coplou  v. 
United  States.  1951.  89  U.S.  App.  DC.  103, 
191  P2d  749.  However,  the  Coiurt  carefully 
noted  that  both  Caldwell  and  Coplon  "dealt 
with  government  intrusion  of  the  grossest 
kind  upon  the  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  his  couu-sel."  Ho^u. 
iupra.  385  U.S.  at  306,  87  S.  Ct.  at  416. 

1 10 1  In  light  of  the  discussion  in  Hoffa 
with  regard  to  '■Intritslon  of  the  grossest 
kind",  and  the  fact  that  neither  Bl,tck  nor 
O'Brien  expressly  states  that  any  undisclosed 
overhear,  regardless  of  circumstances  or  rele- 
vancy, violates  the  SLxtli  Amendment,  we 
decline  to  adopt  such  a  rule.  Instead,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  overhear  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  overhear  could  have  in  any 
fashion  tainted  the  conviction. 

Ill  I  The  overhear  involved  in  the  instant 
case  resulted  from  tlie  actions  of  the  state 
oiticials  There  ia  no  indication  thtit  de- 
iViirtanfs  telephor.e  cmnersatlons  were  mon- 
itoved  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  Informa- 
lii.n  to  u.se  at  His  trial,  a  pvaili^e  we  wou :d 


imme  J  lately  proscriije  with  appropriate 
remedy.  Instead,  testimony  adduced  at  an 
adversary  hearing  on  the  question  disclosed 
that  state  prison  officials  followed  a  practice 
of  monitoring  some  of  the  telephone  con- 
versations of  prisoners  in  their  custody  for 
sectirity  reasons.  The  surveillance  was  neither 
authorized  nor  approved  by  federal  author- 
ities. Indeed,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
Federal  authorities  were  aware  of  the  state 
practice.'  We  therefore  conclude  that  the 
facts  presented  do  not  demonstrate  the  type 
of  governmental  intrusion  upon  the  confi- 
dential relationship  lietween  defendant  and, 
his  counsel  which  would,  writhout  more,  re- " 
quire  a  new  trial. 

1 12]  Concluding  that  neither  the  type  of 
overhear,  standing  alone,  nor  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  it  resulted  in  a  violation 
of  the  right  to  counsel,  the  question  remams 
whether  the  overhear  tainted  deieudant  s 
conviction.  The  substance  of  the  only  con- 
versation Ijetween  defendant  and  his  couu- 
sel.  Kunstler,  Is  quoted  supra,  p.  421.  De- 
fendant does  not  seriously  contend  and  we 
cannot  conclude  that  this  conversation  in 
r.ny  way  tainted  defendants  conviction.  Cf. 
In  Re  Tlerney.  5  Clr..  1972.  465  F.2d  806.  81S. 

V. 

We  turn  now  to  Exhibits  1-1.  1-2,  and  1-3. 
warrantless  wiretaps  authorized  by  the  then 
Attorney  General  acting  for  the  President, 
prior  to  January  19,  1968,  the  date  ot  the 
wiretaps.  The  district  judge  examined  these 
exhibits  as  well  as  t^he  atithorization  in 
camera  and  concluded  d)  that  they  were 
legal  wiretaps  made  for  the  puroose  of  gath- 
ering foreign  mtelligence  and  (2)  that  they 
co.ntained  nothing  which  would  Ije  even 
arguably  relevant  to  defendant's  case.  In 
fact,  the  involvemem  of  defendant  in  the 
wiretaps  was  happensreiice  at  the  most. 
On  appeal,  deieudant  argues  that  the  wire- 
taps were  illegal  and  therefore  under  Alder- 
man he  is  entitled  to  disclosiire  pnd  an  ad- 
\ersary  hearing  on  relevancy. 

1 13 1  Alderman  requires  disclotsmw  and 
an  adversary  proceeding  only  if  the  trial 
court  determines  tliat  the  government's  elec- 
tronic surveillance  was  unlawrftil.  Alderman, 
supra  394  U.S.  at  170  n.  ,1,  89  S.Ct.  961;  Gior- 
dano V.  United  States.  1969,  394  U.S.  310. 
312-313,  89  S.Ct.  1163,  22  L.Ed.2d  297.  Thus 
the  issue  presented  to  tis  is  whether  the  trial 
court  correctly  determined  that  the  wire- 
taps were  lawful.  This  issue  requires  us  to 
decide  a  question  which  was  expressly 
reserved  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  v.  United  States  District  Court.  1972, 
407  U.S.  297.  92  S.Ct.  2125.  32  L.Ed.2d  752; 
that  is,  whether  tlie  Pre.stdein,  acting 
through  the  Attorney  General,  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  conduct  warrantless 
electronic  survelllauce  for  the  ptupose  of  ob- 
taining foreign  intelligence. 

In  United  States  Otstrict  Court,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  President  did  not 
have  the  power  to  authorize  electronic  snr- 
veillance  in  internal  securitv  matters  with- 


-Thls  question  is  ro  be  iii^iingui.-iliod  r>t.m 
"silver  platter"  problems  arising  from  state 
originated  evidence  being  made  available  to 
federal  prosecutions.  Elkins  v.  United  States, 
1960,  364  US.  206.  80  S.Ct.  1437  4  L.Ed.2d 
1669.  Ve  do  not  here  denl  with  whether  to 
admit  evidence,  harinful  to  the  appellant, 
which  was  gathered  by  state  authoilties  i.. 
violation  of  constitutional  rights.  Hpther.  we 
are  concerned  with  the  circumstances  art. 
.scc^>e  of  the  intrusloti  on  the  aftornev-cllenr 
privilege.  Our  question  is  whether  the  intrti- 
sion.  by  either  siAte  O'-  tederal  offl.-ers.  ii  ^o 
sross  as  to  Justify  a  new  trial  regardles>  oi 
the  lelevaiiiA  oi  the  iiuonnation  ■.)btaln(»d  In 
oiir  opiuloi!  It  is  relevant  to  this  issue  th«t 
the  overhear  was  by  state  officials,  .solely  in 
the  d;>chait;e  oi  ttieiv  prison  seciuity  resp.'H- 
niOillcie.-.  lather  ta.tu  by  tederal  offici ils  .seek- 
ing to  faolli»-:<ti-  their  prosecution  of  the 
Hp;H*!ia  :t. 
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out  prior  Judicial  approval.  However,  the 
Court  was  at  pains  to  dlstlng^ulsh  between 
surveillance  of  domestic  organizations 
deemed  threats  to  national  securtty  and 
surveillance  involving  the  activities  of  for- 
eign powers  or  their  agents.  407  U.S.  at  308 
and  at  321-322,  92  S.Ct.  2125. 

While  the  Conrt  carefull5'  reserved  the 
question  of  presidential  power  with  respect 
to  foreign  threats  to  national  security,  refer- 
ence was  made  in  a  footnote  to  the  view  of 
others  that  warrantless  siureillance  may  be 
constitutional  where  foreign  powers  are  in- 
volved even  though  impenuls-sible  in  domes- 
tic security  cases.  407  U.S.  at  322  n.  20.  92 
S.  Ct.  2126.  (Citing  United  States  v.  Smith, 
CD.  Cal.,  1971,  321  F.  Supp.  424:  United 
States  V.  Clay,  6  Ctr.,  1970,  430  F.  2d  165; 
ABA  Crmlnlnal  Justice  Project.  Standards 
Relating  to  Electronic  Surveillance,  Feb. 
1971,  pp.  11    120.121). 

In  United  States  v.  Clay,  5  Clr.,  1970,  430 
P.  2d  165,  170-172.  rev'd  on  other  grounds, 
1971,  403  U.S.  698.  91  S.  Ct.  2068,  29  L.  Ed. 
2d  810.  the  cn.op  referred  to  In  tlie  Supreme 
Court's  footnote  20,  we  concluded  that  the 
President  had  such  authority  over  and  above 
the  Warrant  Clause  of  the  Foi^rth  Amend- 
ment. 

We  iGuud  that  authority  in  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  President  with  respect  to  con- 
ducting foreign  aCCalra.  We  took  our  text  from 
Chicago  ii  Southern  Air  Lines  V.  Waterman 
S.S.  Corp.,  1948,  333  U.S.  103.  Ill,  68  S.  Ct. 
431.  92  L.  Ed  568,  where  tlie  Supreme  Court 
.'•tared ; 

jTlhe  Prtsldent,  both  ai>  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nation's  organ  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  available  intelligence  services 
whose  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  the  world.  It  would  be  Intoler- 
able that  courts,  v.ithout  the  relevant  infor- 
mation, should  review  and  perhaps  nullify 
actions  of  the  Executive  taken  on  Informa- 
tion properly  held  secret.  333  U.S.  at  111,  68 
S  Ct.  at436. 

See  al.KO  UnUed  States  v.  Belmont,  1937, 
301  U.S.  324  at  328,  ?>1  S.Ct.  758,  81  L.  Ed. 
1134. 

TJ;o  constitutional  pov.-er  of  the  President 
is  adverted  to.  all  hough  not  conferred,  by 
Congress  in  Title  HI  of  the  Omnibus  Crmie 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19G8.  18 
U.S.C.A.  ?|  2510-2520.  18  UJ3.C.A  5  2511(3) 
Oi  that  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  or  in 
section  605  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat.  1103:  47  U.S.C.  603)  shall  limit 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
talce  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Nation  against  actual  or  poten- 
tial attack  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign 
power,  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence  Uifor- 
mation  deemed  essential  to  the  security  ol 
the  United  States,  or  to  protect  national 
security  Information  at^ainst  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities.  .  .  ." 

1 14.  151  As  United  States  District  Court 
touches,  in  tlic  area  of  domestic  security. 
the  President  may  not  authorize  electronic 
surveillance  without  some  form  of  prior 
Judicial  approval.  However,  because  of  the 
President's  constitutional  duty  to  act  for 
the  United  States  iu  the  field  of  foreign 
relations,  and  his  InlierenL  power  to  protect 
national  security  In  the  context  of  foreign 
affairs,  we  reafllrm  uhat  we  held  In  United 
btates  V.  Clay,  supru.  that  the  President  may 
ronstitutionally  aut'aorize  warrantless  wire- 
taps for  the  purpci.e  of  gathering  foreign 
intelligence.  Accutd,  Zweibon  v.  Mitchell. 
D.D.C.1973.  36o  F.Supp.  936;  United  States 
V.  Eatenko.  D.N.J. ,  1970.  318  F.Supp.  66, 
RestricUons  iipon  the  Pre^^idenls  power 
wMch  are  appropriate  iii  cases  of  domestic 
.security  b^'come  artificial  in  the  context  of 
ihe  international  sphere.  United  States  v. 
Smith,  supra.  321  F.Supp.  at  4.10  (dicta). 

Our  holding  in  Clay  Is  b'.ittre8.sed  by  a 
thread  which  runs  through  the  Federalist 
Papers:    that   the  President   must   t:ike  care 


to  safeguard  the  natloia  from  possible  for- 
eign encroachment,  whether  In  its  existence 
as  a  nation  or  In  its  Intercourse  with  other 
nations.  See  e.g..  The  Federalist  No.  64,  at 
434-36  (Jay);  The  Federalist  No.  70,  at  471 
(Hamilton);  The  Federalist  No.  74  at  500 
(HamUton)    (J.  Cooke  ed.   1961). 

[16.  17)  We  thus  conclude  that  Uie  wire- 
taps Involved  In  Exhibits  1-1,  1-2,  and  1-3 
were  lawful  and  that  their  dlsclosiu^  was 
not  required.  Alderman,  supra.  394  U.S.  at 
170  n.  3,  89  S.Ct.  961.  Moreover,  we  hold,  after 
in  camera  examination,  that  the  Informa- 
tion disclosed  by  the  wiretaps  had  no  rele- 
vancy whatever  to  the  crime  here  In  ques- 
tion, either  directly  or  Indirectly. 

In  sum,  we  agree  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  District  Court  which  Is  couched 
in  the  precise  terms  of  our  decision  In  United 
States  v.  Clay,  stipra,  430  F.2d  at  170. 

From  an  in  camera  examination  of  Ex- 
hibits 1-1,  1-2,  and  1-3,  we  find  that  these 
logs  were  authorized  by  the  then  Attorney 
General  In  wTltlng:  they  were  not  made 
pursuant  to  a  siu:velllance  of  defendant  but 
rather  of  others,  and  the  premises  were 
identified;  that  they  were  made  In  connec- 
tion with  obtaining  foreign  intelligence  In- 
formation; that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  has  properly  and  reasonably  A 
requested  these  exhibits  not  be  disclosed  to' 
the  defendant  or  the  public  because  "it 
would  prejudice  the  national  Interest  to 
disclose  the  particular  facts  concerning  this 
surveillance  other  tlian  to  the  Court  In  cam- 
tra"  and  its  contents  do  not  in  any  manner 
bear  upon  the  issues  involved  in  this  case, 
and  in  no  way  have  these  wiretaps  preju- 
diced defendant,  helped  build  a  case  agaiiuit 
him,  or  assisted  hi  bringing  about  his  con- 
viction. 

We  thus  find  no  sncrU  l;i  the  assignments 
of  error. 

Affirmed. 

Goldberg,  Circuit  Judge  (speclallv  con- 
curring) : 

I  concur  not  only  in  the  affirmance  of  this 
conviction,  but  also .  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  M>  words  of  special  concurrence  re- 
late only  to  Part  'V  and  are  Intended  jnerely 
to  make  explicit  wiiat  ia  now  Implicit  In  the 
excellent  c^inlon  of  my  Brother  Bell. 

There  can  be  no  quibble  or  quarrel  with 
tl'.e  findings  and  conclusions  that  the  wire- 
tap under  consideration  here  had  its  origin 
and  complete  implementation  in  the  field  of 
foreign  intelligence.  This  Court  and  the 
able  district  Judge  have  conducted  Inescap- 
ably indeijendent  reviews  of  the  action  of 
the  then  Attorney  General  in  authorizing 
tills  warrantless  electronic  .surveillance.  All 
n^ree  In  the  determination  that  the  wiretap 
v,rw  indeed  directly  related  to  legitimate  for- 
eign intelligence  gathering  activities  for  na- 
tional security  purposes:  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  a  legal  wiretap  and  not  within 
the  ambit  of  Alderman  v.  United  States. 
1969,  394  U.S.  105,  89  S.Ct.  961,  22  L  Ed.2d 
176.  This  case  m  no  way  Involved  the  spuri- 
ous use  of  national  security  as  a  cover  for 
warrantless  electronic  surveiilaiice  of  ac- 
cused and  potential  criminal  defeudunt'^. 
domestic  radicals,  or  political  dissenters: 
and  the  panel  opinion  narrowiy  barilcades 
w.irrantless  wiretaps  within  the  confines  of 
ieK'tlmate  foreign  Intelligence  sun-elUancc. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  development  of 
ii-.e  law  in  this  area  of  foreign  Intelligence 
wiretapping  that  the  essential  Information 
on  vilich  the  legality  of  executive  action 
lui  US — tlie  subject,  location,  scope,  and  dura- 
tiuii  cl  the  s'lrveiliance — cannot  be  revealed. 
Tliis  ciicuin.si,ance  places  tremendous  respon- 
sibility for  bjth  national  security  and  cher- 
i  hPd  constitutional  rights  in  the  hands  of 
1  icl'\  Idu.-*!  Jfdi-'ea.  acting  largely  in  ignorance 
cf  tV.c  related  decit>ions  of  tlielr  collcague.s 
a".d  perniHnc:nly  insulated  from  the  helpful 
Tliici'.ms  and  suggestions  ihat  result  from 
the  hdversavy  process  ai'^d  tlie  publication  of 
explanatory  opinions.  Ncvortheless,  It  re- 
uiuiiio   the  rtiiTioult    oiii  es^ii-niial  burden  of 


the  courts  to  be  ever  vigilant,  so  that  foreign 
Intelligence  never  becomes  a  pro  forma  Justi- 
fication for  any  degree  of  intrusion  Into  zones 
of  privacy  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth  Amendr 
ment.  Courts  must  Insxire  that  there  be  no 
future  tidal  wave  of  warrantless  wiretap? 
and  that  the  floodgates  controlling  their  use 
not  be  opened  for  domestic  Intelligence  pur- 
poses. The  Judiciary  must  not  be  astigmatic 
In  the  presence  of  warrantless  surveillance; 
rather  Judges  must  microscopically  examine 
the  wiretaps  In  order  to  determine  whether 
they  load  their  origin  in  foreign  Intelligence 
or  were  merely  camouflaged  domestic  Intru- 
sions. The  serious  step  of  recognizing  the 
legality  of  a  warrantless  wiretap  can  be  Jus- 
tified only  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
foreign  and  sensitive  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment surveillance  is  crystal  clear. 

We  must  not  trespass  Into  the  field  of 
foreign  Intelligence  and  frustrate  the  execu- 
tive in  the  pursuance  of  its  obligations  to 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs.  The  Fourth 
Amendment,  however,  is  no  less  a  part  of 
our  Constitution  than  Article  n,  and  Its 
great  protection  against  unreasonable  inva- 
Mons  of  privacy  mxist  remain  Inviolate.  The 
fact  that  we  develop  the  law  of  national 
.>>ecuriiv  wiretaps  largely  in  camera  can  never 
be  allowed  to  lessen  our  zeal  In  the  protec- 
tion of  fundamental  rights.  Indeed,  the  very 
secrecy  surrounding  our  decisions  require.^ 
that  we  give  the  closest  scrutiny  to  executive 
assertions  of  national  security  Interest. 

United  States  of  America,  Appellee,  versus 
Bobby  Lee  Williams,  Appellant. 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit. 
No.  73-1014 

Submitied  June  14,  1973. 

Decided  Aug.  16.  1973. 

On  remand,  464  F.  2d  927,  tlie  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri.  H.  Kenneth  Wangelin,  J.,  found 
defendant  guilty  of  making  false  statement 
on  application  to  piurchase  firearm  and  de- 
fendant appealed.  The  Cotirt  of  Appeals,  Ros.s, 
Circuit  Judge,  held  that  fact  that  defend- 
ant's state  court  conviction  which  formed 
eb.-.enlial  element  of  charge  was  reversed  on 
appeal  did  not  preclude  its  use  to  support 
charge,  but  that  it  was  reversible  error  to  re- 
fuse to  permit  defendant  to  show  reversal  iu 
order  to  mitigate  damage  to  crediblUly  cre- 
ated by  such  conviction. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Matthes.  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  filed  d -- 
sentlng  opinion. 

1.  Wea\x>ns — 4. 

Fact  that  state  covu-t  conviction  was  re- 
versed on  appeal  did  not  preclude  use  of 
such  conviction  as  basis  for  subsequent 
char»,e  relating  to  making  false  statement  on 
application  to  purchase  firearm  when,  at  the 
time  of  application,  conviction  had  not  yet 
been  reversed  but  was  merely  pending  on 
appeal.  18  U.S.C.A.  S8  922(a)  (6).  924(a). 

2.  Criminal  Law— 1170';.  (1)  Witnesses  — 
3«1(2). 

Where  there  w.^5  direct  conflict  Ui  te-ii- 
mony  relating  to  whether  defendant  charped 
with  niakiiig  false  stalements  in  purchase  of 
flreorin  told  salesman  of  his  slate  court  con- 
viction wiiich  was  essential  part  of  cliarge. 
fart  that  state  court  conviction  wa.s  reversed 
on  appeal  should  have  been  admitted,  inider 
proper  Instructions,  to  mitigate  damage  to 
defendant's  credibility  resulting  from  such 
conviction  and  refusal  to  permit  defendant 
to  make  such  showing  constituted  reversible 
error.  18  U.S.C.A.  Si  922(a)  (6).  924(a). 

3.  Witnesses — 344(2). 

Witness'  acts  of  misconduct  are  not  admis- 
sible to  impeach  his  credibility  unless  acti 
rei-ulted  in  conviction. 

4.  Criminal  Law— 1043(1)  Witnesses— 361 
(2). 

Where  there  was  direct  conflict  In  essen- 
tial testimciny.  and  defendants'  prior  con- 
viction had  been  reversed  on  appeal,  failure 
ti>   jcfinll    dtleniiiint    to    liow    surii    re.ersiil 
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in  order  to  mitigate  effect  of  such  conviction 
on  credibility  deprived  defendant  of  fair  trial 
and  could  not  be  disposed  of  on  technical 
basis  of  counsel's  failure  to  properly  specify 
reason  for  objection.  Fed.  Rules  Crlm.  Proc. 
rule  52 (b>,  18  U.S.C.A. 

United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff-Appel- 
lee, versus  Casslus  Marsellus  Clay,  Jr.,  De- 
fendant-Appellant. 

[UJ3.  Coiurt  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  July  6, 
1970,  No.  28252) 

Rehearing  Denied  and  Rehearing  En  Banc 
Denied  Aug.  19,  1970. 

Defendant  was  convicted  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Joe  M.  Ingraham,  J.,  for  re- 
fusing to  report  for  and  submit  to  Induction 
into  the  armed  forces,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  397  P.  2d  901,  affirmed.  On  petition 
for  writ  of  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court, 
394  US.  310,  89  S.Ct.  1163.  22  L.Ed.2d  297, 
vacated  Judgment  and  remanded  to  district 
court  for  detennlbation  whether  conviction 
was  affected  by  Ulegal  wiretaps.  On  appeal 
after  remand,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Atos- 
worth.  Circuit  Judge,  held  that  wiretaps  of 
telephone  conversations  which  were  made 
in  connection  with  surveillance  of  persons 
other  than  defendant  resulted  in  no  preju- 
dice and  had  no  bearing  on  defendant's 
conviction  on  theory  that  recommendation 
by  Department  of  Justice  to  deny  conscien- 
tious objector  claim  was  based  upon  Ille- 
gally obtained  evidence. 

Affirmed. 

1 .  Criminal  Law — 1 169(  1 ) 

Illegal  wiretaps  of  telephone  conversations 
which  were  made  in  connection  with  sur- 
veillance of  persons  other  than  defendant 
resulted  in  no  prejudice  and  had  no  bearing 
on  defendant's  conviction  for  falling  to  sub- 
mit to  Induction  on  theory  that  recommen- 
dation by  Department  of  Justice  to  deny 
conscientious  objector  claim  was  based  upon 
illegally  obtained  evidence.  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  ?  12.  50  US  C  A 
App.  i  462. 

2.  Criminal  Law— 627.6(6) 

Defendant  convicted  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  induction  and  who  complained  of 
illegal  wiretaps  by  government  and  who  was 
permitted  to  Inspect  all  logs  of  recorded 
conversations  except  for  wiretaps  which  per- 
tained to  foreign  Information  gathering  had 
no  right  to  see  records  or  logs  of  conversa- 
tions to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  nor  to 
rummage  in  government's  files.  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967,  5  12,  50  U  S  C  A 
App.  ;  462. 

3.  Criminal  Law — 627.8(5) 

Where  In  camera  examination  of  log  of 
wiretap  disclosed  that  contents  of  wiretap 
were  not  germane  to  any  Issue  In  defendant's 
conviction  for  refusing  to  submit  to  Induc- 
tion, and  wiretap  was  obtained  In  foreign 
Intelligence  surveUlance.  rights  of  defend- 
ant were  properly  safeguarded  and  publica- 
tion of  log  to  defendant  was  unwarranted. 
MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  §  12 
50  U.S.C.A.  App.  S  462. 

4.  Constitutional  Law— 73 

Courts  should  not  review  and  nullify  ac- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  l.ken  on  In- 
formation properly  held  secret. 

5.  Telecommunications — 496 

Statute  prohibiting  publication  or  use  of 
communications  obtained  by  wiretapping 
does  not  forbid  President,  or  his  representa- 
tive, from  ordering  wiretap  surveillanoe  to 
obtain  foreign  inteUigence  In  the  national 
Interest.  Communications  Act  of  1934.  5  605 
47  U.S.C.A.  §  605. 

6.  Criminal  Law— 1180 

Decision  on  original  appeal  from  convic- 
tion for  refusing  to  submit  for  Induction 
was  the  law  of  the  case  on  issues  decided,  and, 
on  appeal  after  remand  to  the  district  court! 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiu-t,  the 
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Court  of  Appeals  would  not  reconsider  issues 
decided  in  the  original  api>eal. 

Charles  Morgan.  Jr.,  Reber  F.  Boult,  Jr.. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chauncey  Eslu-idge,  Chicago, 
111.,  M.  W.  Plummer,  Houston,  Tex.,  for  de- 
fendant-appellant; Melvln  L.  Wulf,  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  New  York  City,  of  counsel. 

Anthony  J.  P.  Farrls,  U.S  Atty.,  James  R. 
Gough,  Asst.  U.S.  Atty,  Houston,  Tex,  for 
plaintiff-appellee;  Joseph  J.  Connolly,  Mi- 
chael T.  Epstein,  Attys.,  Dept.  of  Justice,  of 
counsel. 

Jack  Greenberg,  James  M.  Nabrlt,  III, 
Jonathan  Shapiro,  Elizabeth  B.  DuBols,  New 
York  City,  amicus  curiae. 

Before  Wisdom,  Ainsworth  and  Claik,  Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Ainsworth,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  Selective  Service  case  Involves  the 
conviction  by  a  Jury  on  June  20,  1967  of  Cas- 
sias Marsellus  Clay,  Jr.,  also  known  as  Mu- 
hammad All,  former  professional  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  of  the  world,  for 
wilfully  refusing  to  be  Inducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  In  viola- 
tion of  50  U.S.C.  App.  5  462.  and  Is  before  us 
for  the  second  time.'  We  affirmed  the  con- 
viction on  May  6,  1968,  and  rehearing  en 
banc  was  denied  June  6,  1968.  See  Clay  v. 
United  States,  5  Cir.,  1968.  397  F.2d  901. 

The  defendant  then  petitioned  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  certiorari,  and  while  the 
petition  was  pending  before  that  court,  the 
Government  revealed  that  there  had  been 
five  telephone  conversations  participated  In 
by  defendant  which  were  overheard  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  electronic 
wiretapping.  Accordingly,  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  certiorari,  sub  nom.  Giordano  v. 
United  States,  394  U.S.  310,  89  S.Ct.  1163,  22 
L.Ed.2d  297  (1969),  and  remanded  this  case 
to  the  District  Court  for  further  proceed- 
ings in  conformity  with  Alderman  v.  United 
States,  394  U.S.  165,  89  S.Ct.  961,  22  L.Ed.2d 
176  (1969),  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
viction was  affected  by  the  wiretaps. 

Pursuant  to  the  Supreme  Court's  grant  of 
certiorari,  a  lengthy  hearing  was  then  held 
before  District  Jtidge  Joe  Ingraham  on 
June  2,  4,  6.  and  6,  1969,  in  Houston,  Texas, 
at  which  time  the  Court  considered  the  FBI 
logs  of  the  five  wiretapped  telephone  con- 
versations delivered  to  it  In  advance  of  the 
hearing  by  the  Government.  The  Court  then 
ordered  that  the  logs  of  wlretapp>ed  con- 
versations 1.  2,  3,  and  4  be  received  in  evi- 
dence and  their  contents  fully  disclosed  to 
the  defendant.  As  to  these  fottr  logs  of  wrlre- 
tapped  telephone  conversations,  the  Court 
held  that  the  defendant  had  standing  to 
assert  the  Illegality  of  the  surveillance  and 
that  the  Illegality  was  not  challenged  by  the 
Government.  Tlie  fifth  log  of  a  wiretapped 
conversation  In  which  defendant  participated 
was  considered  in  camera  by  the  District 
Judge,  with  related  exhibits,  and  held  to  be  a 
lawful  surveillance  by  the  FBI  pursuant  to 
tlie  Attorney  General's  authorization  of  a 
wiretap  for  the  pvirpose  of  gathering  foreign 
intelligence. 

The  District  Court  concluded  that  the  first 
four  logs  did  not  bear  on  the  Issues  involved 
in  defendant's  conviction;  that  the  defen- 
dant failed  to  show  any  relevancy  of  these 
logs  to  the  conviction;  and  that  tlie  con- 
viction must  stand.  The  fifth  wiretapped 
conversation  which  related  to  the  gathering 
of  foreign  intelligence  was  held  to  be  lawful 
surveillance,  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  national  Interest. 

As  we  have  stated,  logs  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were 
made  available  to  defendant  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  relevance  of  any 
of  these  wiretapped  conversations  to  his 
Selective  Service  law  conviction.  (The  logs 
are  all  of  the  evidence  which  the  FBI 
possesses  of  the  wiretapped  conversations, 
the  tapes  on  which  the  conversations  were 
originally  recorded  having  been  erased  when 
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the  logs  were  typed.)  The  five  telephone  con- 
versations were  not  tapped  In  an  electronic 
Etirvelllance  of  defendant  Clay  but  were 
made  In  connection  with  surveillance  of 
others,  the  defendant  not  having  been  the 
subject  of  the  surveillance. 

Log  1  pertained  to  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion on  April  22.  1965,  when  the  telephone  of 
Elijah  Muhammad  was  tapped  In  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  A  person  named  Herbert  called  the 
defendant.  Clay,  asking  him  about  his  physi- 
cal condition,  prospective  fights,  and  personal 
details  relative  to  the  family .= 

Log  2  referred  to  another  wiretap  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation  of  the  telephone  of  Elijah 
Muhammad  on  March  24.  1964.  Elijah  called 
defendant  Clay,  telling  him  that  he  wanted 
to  see  him  about  making  a  minister  out  of 
him  when  "he  quit  thinking  of  fighting  all 
the  time"  and  that  Clay  would  make  a  better 
minister  than  a  fighter.' 

Log  3  was  another  log  of  a  wiretap  of  the 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  telephone  of  Elijah  Mu- 
hammad of  a  telephone  conversation  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  1964.  when  a  man  believed  to  be 
John  All  talked  to  a  person  believed  to  be  the 
defendant.  Clay,  giving  his  a  message  from 
Elijah  about  holding  up  "those  TV  people," 
who  were  apparently  about  to  Interview  Clay.' 
Log  4  was  taken  on  September  4,  1964,  In 
Atlanta,  In  comiectlon  with  surveillance  of 
the  telephone  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
MLK  (ostensibly  Dr.  King)  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  defendant  Clay,  wished  him  well  on 
his  recent  marriage,  and  In  turn  was  Invited 
to  attend  defendant's  next  championship 
fight.  Clay  also  told  MLK  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, that  he  Is  known  world  wide,  and  ad- 
monished him  that  he  'should  watch  out  for 
them  whlties,"  etc  '^ 

|1]  The  Trial  Judge  held  that  "the  logs 
are  so  totally  Innocuous  that  they  could  not 
have  had  any  bearing  on  the  defendant's  con- 
viction under  any  circumstances."  The  Dis- 
trict Judge's  reasons  in  this  regard,  ably  ex- 
pressed, with  which  we  agree,  are  reproduced 
m  pertinent  part  In  the  margin.' 

(2)  I'here  was  likewise  no  error  committed 
by  the  District  Couit  In  rejecting  the  broad 
and  sweeping  demands  for  discovery  by  de- 
fendant's counsel  of  FBI  files,  documents, 
wiretapping  information  and  tapes  and 
transcriptions,  relating  to  persons  and  con- 
versations not  participated  in  by  defendant. 
All  of  the  logs  of  recorded  conversations  of 
defendant  were  produced  for  his  inspection 
except  the  fifth  wiretap  which  pertained  to 
foreign  information  gathering  and  which  we 
V.  ill  discuss  later.  The  defendant  had  no  right 
to  see  records  or  logs  of  conversations  to 
which  he  was  not  a  party,  nor  to  rummage 
in  Government  files.  Alderman  v.  United 
Slates.  394  U.S.  165,  185,  89  S.Ct.  9C1,  973.  22 
L.EdJ2d  176  (1969);  TagUanetti  v.  United 
States.  394  VS.  316.  317.  89  S.Ct.  1099,  1100. 
22  L.Ed.2d  302  (1969) .  It  Is  clear  from  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  that  none  of  the  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  five  wiretapped  tele- 
plione  conversations  was  used  in  the  FBI 
investigation  of  defendant's  conscientloiis  ob- 
jector claim,  or  In  the  preparation  of  the 
adverse  Department  of  Justice  recoinmenda- 
tion  made  In  connection  with  defendant's 
original  request  for  conscientious  objector 
classification."  In  our  view  the  Trial  Court 
exercised  "informed  discretion,  good  sense, 
and  fairness,"  Alderman,  supra,  394  U.S.  at 
185,  89  S.Ct.  at  973.  in  denying  defendant's 
discovery  demands  and  we  perceive  no  sound 
reason  for  Interfering  with  his  decision.^ 

The  fifth  wiretap  was  net  disclosed  to  de- 
fendant because  the  District  Court  found 
tliat  the  surveillance  was  lawful,  having 
been  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General,  for 
t'.e  purpose  of  obtaining  foreign  Intelligence 
information.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
decided  wliether  electro:iic  surveillance  for 
tiie  purpose  of  gathering  foreign  inteUigence 
information  Is  constitutionally  permissible. 
Giordano  v.  United  States,  supra,  394  U.S  at 
314,    89    S.Ct.    at    1105,    1166.   22   L.EdJJd   297 
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(1969).  thougli  Mr.  Justice  While  lias  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  such  sunelllanc©  does 
not  violate  the  Fourth  Amendment.  See  Katz 
V.  United  States,  389  U.S.  347,  364,  88  S.Ct. 
507.  517,  19  L.Ed.2d  576  (1967). 

Moreover,  in  Giordano,  supra,  394  U.S.  at 
.314,  89  S.Ct.  at  1166,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  In  a 
concurring  opinion  staled  the  following  in 
regard  to  the  mandate  of  Alderman,  supra, 
lor  further  bearing  and  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  a  criminal  case  where  wiretap- 
ping Information  relative  to  a  defendant  had 
been  obmined. 

•We  have  nowhere  indicated  that  this 
determination  cannot  appropriately  be  made 
HI  cT  parte,  in  camera  proceedings.  'Nothing 
in  Alderman  v.  United  States,  Ivanov  v. 
United  States,  or  Butenko  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  165.  89  S.Ct.  961,  22  L.Ed  2d  176. 
requires  an  r-^versary  proceedhig  and  full 
disclosure  for  resolution  of  every  Issue  raised 
bv  an  electronic  surveillance."  TagUanettl 
V."  United  States.  394  U.S.  316,  89  S.Ct  1099, 
22  L.Ed  .2d  302." 

An  in  camera  examination  of  "the  fifth 
loj  and  a  description  of  the  piemlses  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  surveillance,  together 
with  the  Attorney  General's  express  author- 
ization to  the  FBI  to  mnke  the  surveillance, 
was  ac<?ordingly  made  by  the  Trial  Judge.  It 
has  also  Ijeen  made  by  the  three  Judges  of 
this  panel.  From  this  examination  we  agree 
that  the  log  of  the  fifth  wiretapped  tele- 
phone conversation  (1)  was  authorized  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  writing  to  the  FBI: 
(2)  that  It  was  not  made  pursuant  to  a 
surveillance  of  defendant  but  rather  of 
others,  and  the  premises  were  Identified;  (3) 
that  It  was  made  In  connection  with  obtain- 
ing foreign  Intelligence  Information;  (4) 
that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  properly  and  rea.sonably  requested 
that  the  log  not  be  published  or  disclosed  to 
the  defendant  or  the  public  because  "it  would 
prejudice  the  national  Interest  to  disclose 
the  particular  facts  concerning  this  surveil- 
lance other  than  to  the  covrt  in  camera" 
(see  affidavit  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell); 
and  (6)  Its  contents  do  not  In  any  manner 
bear  upon  the  Issues  involved  in  defendant's 
draft  law  violation  case,  and  In  no  way  has 
this  wiretap  prejudiced  defendant,  helped 
build  a  case  against  him.  or  assisted  lu 
bringing   about   his  conviction. 

Defendant  and  amicus  contend  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Alderman, 
supra,  requires  an  adversary  hearing  and 
mandates  that  all  wiretapped  information  of 
defendant's  conversations  be  furnished  to 
lilm.  Including  the  fifth  log  pertaining  to 
foreign  Intelligence  gathering;  that  the  Dis- 
trict Cotirt  erred  In  falling  to  disclose  the 
fifth  log  to  him  and  in  not  holding  a  hearing 
thereon  to  determine  if  the  wiretap  tainted 
defendant's  conviction;  that  full  dlscloeure 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  that  section  605  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934,  47  U.S.C. 
i  605,  bars  any  use  of  wiretap  In  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

(31  Under  the  circumstances  here,  publi- 
cation of  the  fifth  log  to  defendant  Is  un- 
warranted and  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest,  having  been  obtained  In 
foreign  intelligence  svirveiUance.  The  Court's 
in  camera  examination  of  the  fifth  log  es- 
tablishes to  our  satisfaction  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  wiretap  were  not  germane  to  any 
issue  In  this  criminal  prosecution  and  con- 
viction. There  has  been  no  use  against 
defendant  of  the  information  gained  by  the 
Government  by  the  fifth  wiretap  and  the  in- 
lormatlon  there  obtained  would  not  have 
been  of  assistance  to  the  prosecutor  in  con- 
siruciing  a  case  against  defendant.  There  Is 
no  indication  that  the  information  was  or 
c-juld  be  used  In  any  way  against  defendant. 
|4I  Determination  of  this  case  requires 
1  hat  we  balance  the  rights  of  the  defendant 
mid  the  national  interest.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
fral.  who  acta  here  for  the  President  and 
Coiiunander-lu-Chief,     has     submitted     lils 


affidavit  that  the  fifth  wiretap  was  main- 
tained "for  the  purpose  of  gathering  foreign 
luteUlgence  Information"  and  the  Attorney 
General  opposed  disclosure  at  the  hearing 
because  "It  would  prejudice  the  national  in- 
terest to  disclose  particular  facts  concerning 
this  surveillauce  other  than  to  the  court." 
Tlie  fifth  log  was  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  lu  camera  examination  by  the 
Court,  which  has  been  made  both  here  and  in 
lite  District  Court.  The  rights  of  defendant 
and  the  national  Interest  have  thus  been 
properly  safeguarded.  Further  Judicial  In-' 
qulry  tt'ould  be  Improper  and  should  not 
occur.  It  would  be  "Intolerable  that  courts, 
without  the  relevant  Information,  should  re- 
view and  perhaps  nullify  actions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive taken  on  information  properly  held 
secret.  "  Chicago  &  Southern  Air  Lines  v. 
Waterman  S.S.  Corp..  333  U.S.  103.  Ill,  68  S. 
Ct.  431.  436,  92  L.Ed.  568  (1949).  We,  there- 
tore,  discern  no  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  fifth  wiretap. 

(51  Section  605  of  Title  47.  U.S.C,  is  a  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  publication  or  use  of 
(.ommunlcatlons  obtained  by  wiretapping, 
but  we  do  not  read  the  section  as  forbidding 
the  President,  or  his  repre.sentative,  from 
ordering  wlreta.  surveillance  to  obtain  for- 
eign intelligence  in  the  national  Interest. 
When  Congress  enacted  Title  III  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  18  U.S.C.  5  2511(3)  thereof,  It  specifi- 
cally denied  any  section  605  limitation,  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Nothhig  contained  In  this  chapter  or 
in  section  605  of  the  Comrrunlcatlons  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat.  1143:  47  U.S.C.  605)  shall  limit 
the  constitutional  ^ower  of  the  Persident  to 
take  such  measure  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  actual  or  poten- 
tial attack  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  for- 
eign power,  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence  in- 
formation deemed  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  protect  national  se- 
curity Information  against  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities.  Nor  shall  anything  con- 
tained In  this  chapter  be  deemed  to  limit  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  take 
such  measures  as  lie  deems  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force  or  other  unlaw- 
ful means,  or  against  any  other  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  structure  or  existence 
of  the  Government.  Tlie  contents  of  any  wire 
or  oral  communication  hitercepted  by  au- 
thority of  the  President  In  the  exercise  of  the 
foregoing  powers  may  be  received  In  evidence 
in  any  trial  hearing,  or  other  proceeding 
only  where  such  Interception  was  reasonable 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  used  or  disclosed 
except  as  Is  necessary  to  implement  that 
power." 

T^ia  is  a  clear  statement  by  Congress  Itself 
relative  to  the  scope  of  the  section  605  pro- 
visions which  are  not  to  limit  the  President's 
constitutional  prerogative  to  obtain  foreign 
intelligence  information. 

We  reiterate  that  no  use  of  the  fifth  log 
was  made  in  this  case  against  defendant.  It 
played  no  part  in  his  conviction  and  our  in 
camera  scrutiny  thereof  thoroughly  convinces 
us  that  defendant  was  not  prejudiced  there- 
by. As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  Taglianettl 
v."  United  States.  394  U.S.  316.  317.  318.  89 
set.  1099.  1101,  22  L.Ed.2d.  302  (1969),  "Un- 
der the  circum-stances  presented  here,  we 
cannot  hold  that  'the  task  Is  too  complex, 
and  the  margin  for  error  too  great,  to  rely 
wholly  on  the  in  caviera  Judgment  of  the 
trial  court.'  Alderman  v.  United  States,  supra, 
394  U.S.,  at  182,  89  S.Ct.,  at  071.  22  L.Ed.,  2d 
176."  No  one  would  seriously  doubt  in  this 
lime  of  serious  Internatlonul  ln.securlty  and 
peril  that  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for 
obtaining  foreign  intelllgeuce  Information, 
and  we  do  not  believe  such  gatiieiing  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  or  by  statutory 
p-ovlslon.  including  47  UJS.C.  C  605. 

|6|  We  are  urged  to  reconsider  the  issues 
decided  by  n.-^  m  our  orlglnul  declnlon  in  this 


case,  397  F.2d  901,  but  we  decline  to  do  so.» 
We  declined  en  banc  reconsideration  of  our 
original  decision  and  further  refused  en  banc 
consideration  of  this  second  hearing  in  this 
case.  Our  prior  decision  is  the  law  of  the 
case  on  the  Issues  decided  there,  unless  they 
are  affected  by  the  wiretapped  telephone 
conversations.'"  In  our  view,  the  defendont'.s 
conviction  was  not  so  affected  and  accord- 
iifgly  the  Jxidgment  of  conviction  .should  be 
Affirmed." 
^  On  petition  for  rehearing  and  petition  for 
rehearing  en  banc. 

Per  Curiam : 

The  Petition  for  Rehearing  is  denied  and 
ihe  Coiu't  havUig  been  polled  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  and  a 
majority  of  the  Ciftutt  Judges  who  are  In 
regular  active  service  not  having  voted  in 
favor  of  it.  (Rule  35  Federal  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure;  Local  Fifth  Circuit  Rule  12) 
the  Petition  for  Rehearing  En  Banc  is  al.-so 
denied. 

FOOTNOTES 

Defendant's  request  that  this  case,  now 
on  its  second  time  before  the  Court,  be  heard 
en  banc,  was  denied  on  February  10,  1970 
422  F.2d  1330  (5Clr.). 

-  Log  1  is  reproduced  in  full  as  follows: 
'Herbert  called,  via  operator,  to  305  635 
8893  in  Miami  and  asked  to  speak  to  Cas- 
slus  Clay.  Herbert  told  Clay  he  was  here 
m  Arizona  and  asked  how  Clay  was 
Clay  said  he  was  fine  and  was  down  to 
213  pounds.  Herbert  told  him  not  to  over- 
do it.  Herbert  asked  him  If  he  was  going  to 
Boston  soon  and  he  said  yes,  about  a  week 
and  a  half.  Herbert  said  he  would  be  down 
there  to  see  him  fight  with  his  brother.  Clay 
told  him  to  call  two  days  before.  Clay  men- 
tioned that  one  boy  backed  out.  He  asked 
Herbert  ho\v  long  he  was  going  to  be  out  here 
and  Herbert  said  he  might  leave  tomorrow. 
Herbert  asked  how  everything  else  was  and 
Clay  said  fine.  Herbert  asked  how  his  broth- 
ers were  and  Clay  mentioned  that  James  got 
put  out  of  the  temple  for  being  out  all  night 
\\  Ith  women.  Herbert  said  Clay  knew  what  to 
do  with  a  case  like  that,  to  get  him  a  ticket 
and  send  him  back  where  he  came  from. 
Herbert  asked  about  •  *  »  (probably  his 
wife)  and  Clay  said  she  had  gone  to  Jackson 
with  a  lady  friend.  Herbert  said  he  would 
probably  call  him  tomon'ow,  to  take  It  easy 
and  if  there  was  anythhig  he  could  do  to  let 
him  know.  Clay  mentioned  something  about 
having  Herbert  check  his  car  when  he,  Her- 
bert, got  to  Chicago.  /Recorded/." 

'Log  2  Is  reproduced  in  full  as  follows: 
"Elijah  took  call  from  C.  Clay.  Elijah  asked 
the  time  there  and  then  said  It  was  only  1 
hr.  faster  than  here.  Elijah  said  he  wanted  to 
see  Clay  as  lie  was  going  to  make  a  minister 
out  of  him  when  he  quite  (sic)  thinking  of 
fighting  all  the  time.  Elijah  said  he  would 
make  a  better  minister  than  a  fighter  any- 
how. Elijah  then  said  he  would  contact  him 
when  he  had  time  to  talk  to  him.  Elijali  also 
told  him  to  keep  quiet." 

*  Log  3  is  reproduced  in  full  as  follows: 
"Man  believed  to  be  John  All  is  heard  dial- 
ing out  on  Albert's  phone  for  a  long  distance 
call  via  direct  dial.  He  then  talks  to  person 
lielieved  to  be  Muhammad  All  (Clay)  and 
.''ays  he  has  Just  talked  with  the  Messenger 
and  the  Messenger  would  like  for  htm  to  hold 
up  those  TV  people  a  while  since  they  are 
gohig  to  be  here  Sattirday  and  he  will  see 
what  they  want  so  that  he  (Elijah)  will 
know  what  (Clay)  is  going  to  be  asked  to 
say.  John  mentions  that  he  will  probably  be 
coming  there  when  he  leaves  Phoenix  and 
should  be  there  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
He  then  gives  the  Muslim  closing." 

Log  4  Is  reproduced  In  full  as  follows: 
'  Chauncey  to  MLK.  suld  he  Is  in  Miami  with 
Casslus.  MLK  spoke  to  Casslus,  they  ex- 
( iianged  greetin^^s.  MLK  wished  him  well  on 
his  recent  marriage.  C  Invited  MLK  'to  be 
his  guest  at  his  ne.'ct  championship  fight. 
MLK  said  he  would  like  to  attend.  C  said 
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that  he  is  keeping  up  with  MLK  that  MLK  is 
his  brother,  and  with  him  100%  but  can't 
take  any  chances,  and  that  MLK  should  take 
care  of  himself,  that  MLK  is  known  world 
wide  and  should  watch  out  for  them  wbitles, 
said  that  people  In  Nigeria,  Egypt  and  Ghani 
tisked  about  M1.K." 

«The  Trial  Judge  said:  "Txirnlng  to  the 
significance  of  the  logs,  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  foregoing  conversations  were 
.'\rgued  relevant  to  the  defendant's  convic- 
tion centered  arotind  the  rejection  of  the 
defendant's  conscientious  objector  claim. 
This  was  a  plausible  argument,  for  If  the 
recommendation  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  deny  the  claim  was  based  upon  il- 
legally obtained  evidence,  the  'basis  in  fact' 
which  this  court  found  for  his  classification 
would  have  been  defective.  Without  such  a 
•basts  of  fact',  the  defendant  could  eSectU'ely 
challenge  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  draft  board 
which  classified  him  and  ordered  bim  to  re- 
port for  induction. 

"The  specific  relevancy  sought  between  the 
defendant's  classification  and  the  overheard 
conversations  Involves  the  statement  in  the 
Department  of  Justice's  recommendation 
that  'registrant's  objections  to  participation 
la  war  Insofar  as  they  are  based  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  "rest  on 
grounds  which  are  primarily  political  and 
racial.  These  constitute  objections  to  only 
certain  types  of  war  In  certain  circumstances, 
rather  than  a  general  scruple  against  par- 
ticipation in  war  in  any  form."'  Clay  v. 
United  States.  397  F.  2d  901  (5  CJl.  1968) .  The 
defendant  attempted  to  show  first,  that  be- 
cause Log  2  reflects  Elijah's  wish  that  Clay 
become  a  minister,  and  because  Log  4  reflects 
Clay's  reference  to  'them  whltles',  the  logs 
would  have  a  bearing  on  the  Department's 
conclusion  that  the  defendant's  beliefs  were 
political  and  racial,  rather  than  religious.  He 
secondly  attempted  to  demonstrate  how  this 
Information  was  transmitted  upward 
through  F3.I.  channels,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  into  the  recom- 
mendation, r.nd  back  to  the  draft  appeals 
board. 

"As  to  the  second  argimient,  that  the  in- 
formation was  used  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  making  its  recommendation,  there 
was  positive  testimony  that  the  logs  were  not 
used  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
On»y  the  most  strained  construction  of  the 
cross-examination  testimony  would  support 
a  contrary  finding.  But  tto  court  need  not 
reach  this  question,  for  it  believes,  and  so 
holds,  that  the  logs  are  so  totally  innocuous 
they  could  not  have  had  any  bearUig  on  the 
defendant's  conviction  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  Is  because,  first,  as  regards  Log 
2,  the  Department  of  Justice's  duty  was  to 
submit  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
defendant's  status  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, not  a  minister.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Department  could  have,  had  It  believed  it 
was  warranted,  recommended  that  the  de- 
fendant be  granted  a  conscientious  objector 
deferment  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
a  minister  of  his  religion.  Moreover,  even  if 
this  issTTP  had  been  before  Mie  Department,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  evidence  that  he  was  not 
a  minister  up  to  at  least  March  19.  1966.  is 
overwhelming.  See  discu.sslon  In  Clay  v. 
United  States,  supra  at  915-918.  Thus  ex- 
amining this  log  in  a  light  most  likely  to 
demonstrate  prejudice  to  the  defendant, 
there  is  more  than  enough  c.idencc  to  dispel 
pos'.ible  taint.  Tlie  conclusion  that  the  de- 
fendant shoxild  not  have  been  entitled  to  a 
ministerial  exemption  springs  clearly  from  an 
■independent  origin'.  Nardone  v.  United 
states.  308  U.S.  338,  60  S.  Ct.  260.  84  L.  Ed. 
307   (1939). 

"Defendant's  attempt  to  link  Log  4  to  Ills 
conviction  must  similarly  fail.  To  construe 
.1  passing  reference  to  'them  whltles'  as  being 
the  Department's  basis,  or  even  perhaps  more 
e.'ctensive  discovery  would  have  been  in  order. 
But  the  defendant  should  rot  be  permitted 


svjch  broad  discovery  to  attempt  to  prove 
transmittal  of  the  information  If  be  cannot 
first  show  that  the  Information  could  have 
been,  even  In  part,  relevant  to  bis  conviction. 
"It  might  be  added  that  TagUanettl  v. 
United  States,  supra,  intimates  that  the  dis- 
trict covirt  could.  In  some  circumstances, 
make  the  determination  that  wiretap  evi- 
dence Is  innocuous  In  an  in  camera  inspec- 
tion. This  13.  the  court  believes,  such  a  case. 
Nevertheless,  an  adequate  opportunity  was 
given  the  defendant  to  prove  relevance  in  an 
adversary  proceeding.  The  proceeding  was  as 
extensive  as  Alderman  requires.  He  failed  to 
show  the  requisite  relevancy,  and  the  convic- 
tion must  stand." 

In  Alderman  v.  United  States,  supra,  the 
Court  said  that  "(n)one  of  this  means  that 
any  petitioner  will  have  an  unlimited  license 
to  rummage  In  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Armed  with  the  specific  records  of 
overheard  conversations  and  with  the  right 
to  cross  examine  the  appropriate  officials  in 
regard  to  the  connection  between  those  rec- 
ords and  the  case  made  against  him,  a  peti- 
tioner may  need  or  be  entitled,  to  nothing 
else.  Whether  this  Is  the  case  or  not  must  be 
left  to  the  informed  discretion,  good  sense, 
and  fah-ness  of  the  trial  Judge."  Id.  at  186.  89 
set.  at  961.  And  In  TagUanettl  v.  United 
States.  394  VS.  316.  89  S.Ct.  1099.  22  L.Ed.2d 
302  (1969).  the  Court  said  that  "(n)othlng 
In  Alderman  v.  United  States.  Ivanov  v. 
United  States,  or  Butenko  v.  United  States, 
ante.  p.  165.  requires  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing and  full  disclosure  for  every  issue  raised 
by  an  electronic  surveillance.  •  •  •  Here  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  see  a  transcript  of 
his  own  conversations  and  nothing  else.  He 
liad  no  right  to  rummage  in  government 
files. '  Id.  at  317.  89  S.  Ct.  1099.  Despite  the 
foregoing,  the  defendant's  covinsel  Insistently 
requested  what  would  be,  in  essence,  a  full- 
scale  Inquiry  into  F.B.I.  practices.  The  court 
does  not  lielieve  that  anything  was  shown 
which  would  warrant  such  an  inquiry.  De- 
fendant had  ample  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate first,  that  the  logs  contained  prejudi- 
cial material,  and  second,  that  the  material 
was  communicated  to  and  was  used  by  the 
Department  of  Jvistice  In  making  Its  recom- 
mendation. Had  he  established  the  first, 
partial  reason,  for  holding  the  defendant's 
beliefs  to  be  political  and  racial  Is  completely 
untenable.  The  conversation  was  not  a  theo- 
logical discussion.  The  common  slang  refer- 
ence was  not  within  a  context  which  could 
have  had  any  bearing  on  the  defendant's  be- 
liefs. A  Negro  not  a  member  of  the  Nation 
of  Islam  would  be  as  likely  to  say  the  same 
thing.  In  addition.  If  it  had  been  in  such  a 
context,  and  it  could  be  construed  to  be  even 
viciously  derogatory,  again  there  was  ample 
evidence  from  an  independent  origin  before 
the  Department  to  conclude  that  the  Muslim 
religion  holds  the  white  race  In  contempt. 
See  Clay  v.  UiiUed  Siates,  supra  397  F.2d  a; 
919  n.  16. 

"As  regards  Logs  1  and  3.  they  ai'e  so  to- 
tally Innocuous  even  defendant's  counsel 
couid  not  point  to  any  specific  language 
which  could  bear  on  the  defendant's  con- 
viction. Tlie  thrust  of  defendants  argu- 
ment concerning  these  logs,  as  well  as 
Logs  2  and  4  was  that  there  must  have 
been  other  matters  discussed  by  the  par- 
ties which  were  relayed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  court  does  not  credit 
tills  argument.  The  testimony  wus  clear  that 
t'le  original  tapes  were  erased  immediately 
after  the  logs  were  typed,  and  that  the  logs 
recei\ed  In  evidence  were  the  only  ones  pre- 
pared. The  Individuals  who  monitored  the 
conversations  in  Phoenix  testified  that  they 
comuiuuicdted  no  other  tuforiuatiou  to  any- 
one." 

■Dafendan.  v,"".s  mailed  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
verse recommendation  on  November  29,  1966. 
Sec  397  F.2d  at  906. 

^  The  District  Judge,  in  his  ineiacriuiuuni 
ophiion.  said  In  this  regar<J: 


•We  have,  however,  examined  the  recent 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt  in  Welsh  v. 
United  States.  398  VS.  333.  90  S.Ct.  1792, 
26  L.Ed.2d  308  (1970),  to  determine  M  that 
decision  affects  the  present  case.  In  ovir  view. 
It  does  not.  The  Supreme  Court  granted 
Welsh  a  conscientious  objector  status  be- 
cause of  "deeply  and  sincerely"  held  ethical 
or  moral  beliefs  which  imposed  on  Welsh  "a 
duty  of  conscience  to  refrain  from  partici- 
pating in  any  war  at  any  time."  The  Court 
found  that  Welsh's  beliefs  functioned  "as 
a  religion  In  his  life."  thereby  entitling  him 
to  a  "religious"  conscientious  objector  ex- 
emption under  Section  6(J)  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (60  UB.C. 
App.  !456(j)).  398  U.S.  at  335.  90  S.Ct.  at 
1795.  Section  6(j)  grants  an  exemption  from 
service  in  the  Armed  FYirces  to  a  registrant 
"who.  by  reason  of  religious  training  and  be- 
lief, is  conscientiously  opposed  to  partici- 
pation in  war  in  any  form."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) As  we  pointed  out  in  our  original 
opinion  In  this  case,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recommendation  (made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conscientious  objector  In- 
vestigation) ,  to  the  Kentucky  Board  of  Ap- 
peals, stated  that  Clays  beliefs  insofar  as 
they  are  based  upon  the  teachings  of  tbe 
Nation  of  Islam  "rest  on  grounds  which  are 
prlmarUy  political  and  racial.  These  con- 
stitute objections  to  only  certain  types  of 
ivar  in  certain  circumstances,  rather  than 
a  general  scruple  against  participation  in 
II  cir  in  any  form."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  See 
397  F.2d  at  91&-919.  The  Kentucky  Board  of 
Appeals  thereafter  continued  tbe  I-A  classi- 
fication of  Clay.  That  there  was  also  a  "basis 
in  fact"  for  the  numerous  local  board,  state 
appeal  boards  (Kentucky  and  Texas)  and 
Presidential  Appeal  Board  I-A  classifications 
of  Clay,  thereby  including  an  adverse  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  Clay's  basic 
sincerity,  is  amply  shown  and  detailed  in  our 
original  opinion  and  in  the  record  to  which 
reference  is  made.  See  397  F.2d  at  918-921. 

'  Defendant  has  cited  the  Presbyterian 
Chi'vTch  in  United  States  v.  Mary  E.  B.  Hull 
Mem.  Pres.  Ch.,  393  U.S.  440.  89  S.Ct.  601,  21 
LXd.2d  638  (1369),  lu  support  of  its  conten- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Justice's  an- 
alysis that  the  teachings  of  the  Nation  of 
Lilam  are  prlmarUy  political  and  racial  and 
that  this  interpretation  violates  the  estab- 
lishment clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  Ve 
reject  this  argument  for  reasons  which  we 
ha\e  discussed  Ln  full  in  our  original  opin- 
ion in  tnls  case  relative  to  Muslim  tenets.  See 
3J7  F.2d  at  918-921. 

'  We  have  carefully  considered  all  of  the 
additional  contentions  of  defendant,  but  find 
them  to  be  without  merit,  and  accordingly 
they  are  rejected. 

Bertram    ZWEIBON    et    al.,    PlaintUTs,    v. 
John  N.  MITCHELL  et  al..  Defendants. 
(U.S.   District   Court.  District  of   Columbia, 
Civ.  A.  No.  2025-71,  July  20,  1973) 

Action  by  members  of  organization  which 
\.  as  demonstrating  against  Soviet  policy 
i- gall  lit  the  Actoruey  General  and  special 
.'igents  or  special  employees  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  recover  damages 
allegedly  sustained  as  result  of  alleged  unlaw- 
ful electronic  surveillance  of  the  organU-a- 
tli'ii's  New  York  headquarters.  On  motions 
p'ld  cross  motion  for  summary  judgment,  the 
District  Court.  John  H.  Pratt.  J.,  held  thit 
evidence  established  that  the  activities  of 
tlie  orgp.uizatiou  posed  a  threat  to  the  cc^n- 
tinuauce  of  peaccf-..il  foreign  reletions  with 
tiie  Soviet  Union  and  subjected  American 
cir:;-,ens  living  in  Moscow  to  harm  by  retalia- 
lioii.  that  no  prior  authorization  from  a  court 
vas  necessary  where  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance related  to  foreign  aspects  of  natiouiU 
secuiity.  that  It  was  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  acting  through 
the  Attorney  General  to  gather  intelligence 
bv    authorlii'ig    e'.tctronlc    sarveil'ance    re- 
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lating  to  foreign  affairs,  that  the  damages 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  did  not  apply  to  elec- 
tronic surveillance  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  President's  national  security  powers  and 
that  the  electronic  surveillance  Installed  in 
tlie  organization's  headquarters  under  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President  la 
I'oreign  relations  and  his  Inherent  power  to 
protect  national  security,  without  prior  Ju- 
dicial authorization,  were  reasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  and 
were  lawful. 

Order  In  accordance  with  opinion. 
•    1.  Telecommunications — 496 

Electronic  8ui"velllance  of  New  York  head- 
quarters of  organization  which  was  demon- 
strating against  Soviet  policy,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1970,  and  from  Janu- 
ary 5,  1971,  to  July  1,  1971,  was  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign 
relations  and  his  power  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  18  U.S.C.A.  iS  2610-2620. 
2611(3). 

2.  Telecommunications — 496 
Provisions  of  tlie  Omnibiis  Crime  Control 

and  Safe  Streets  Act  pertaining  to  circum- 
stances under  which  electronic  surveillance 
might  be  conducted  bad  no  application  and 
could  not  be  invoiced  with  respect  to  elec- 
tronic surveillances  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  President's  national  secin-lty  powei-s.  18 
U.S.C.A.  §5  2510-2520. 

3.  Telecommunications — 498 

Where  wiretap  of  telephone  of  organiza- 
tion which  was  demonstrating  against  So- 
viet policy  was  condiicted  pxirsuant  to  the 
President's  national  security  powers  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Attorney  General,  the  or- 
ganization and  its  members  were  not  entitled 
to  recover  damages  from  the  United  States 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Conti-ol  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  for  the  surveillance.  18  US  C.A. 
S5   2510-2620. 

4.  TeIecommunIc3tlons — 496  : 
Evidence  establLshed  that  activities  of  or- 
ganization which  was  demonstrating  against 
Soviet  policy  pc^ed  threat  to  the  continu- 
ance of  peacefvil  foreign  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  subjected  American  citi- 
zens living  lu  Moscow  to  harm  by  retaliation 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  was  entitled 
to  authorize  electronic  surveillance  of  the 
organization's  headqtiarters.  18  U.S.C..*.  ;'§ 
2510-2520. 

5.  Telecommunicfttlons — 496 

Where  evidence  established  thaf  activities 
of  organization  which  was  demonstrating 
against  Soviet  policy  posed  threat  to  contin- 
uance of  peaceful  foreign  relations  with  So- 
viet Union  and  subjected  American  citizens 
living  in  Moscow  to  harm  by  retaliation, 
there  was  clear  threat  to  the  United  States' 
foreign  relations  and  it  was  for  the  execu- 
tive and  not  the  Judiciary  to  determine 
whether  electronic  surveillance  required 
prior  Judicial  authoi'ization.  IS  U.S.C.A.  sS 
2510-2520. 

6.  Teleconununlcations — 496 

No  prior  authorization  by  a  cotirt  for 
electronic  surveillance  is  necessary  where  the 
electronic  surveillance  relates  to  the  foreign 
aspects  of  our  national  security.  18  U.S.C.A. 
1:5  2510-2520. 

7.  Telecommiinlcatlciis — 4P6 

It  is  within  the  coustltutionul  power  of 
the  President,  acting  throtigh  the  Attorney 
General,  to  gather  intelligence  by  authoriz- 
ing electronic  surveillance  relating  to  for- 
eign affairs  and  deemed  essential  to  protect 
the  country  against  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign 
power.  18  U.S.C.A.  5  S  2510  2520. 
H  Searches  and  Seizures — 7(10) 
Wliere  electronic  surveillance  wps  in.-it;ilh-f' 
in  New  York  headquarters  of  organization 
ricmonstratlng  against  Soviet  policy  under 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
•j'.er  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  hxs  In- 
herent power  to  protect  the  national  security 


and  the  activities  of  the  organization  con- 
stituted clear  threat  to  foreign  relations,  the 
electronic  surveillance,  without  prior  Ju- 
dicial authorization,  was  reasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Foiurth  Amendment  and 
was  lawful.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  4;  18 
U.S.C.A.  S§  2510-2520. 

Nathan  Lewln,  Washington,  D.C.,  lor  plaln- 
tisTs. 

Earl  Kaplan,  Edward  S.  Christeubury, 
Kevin  T.  Maroney,  Benjamin  C.  Flannagan, 
Dept.  of  Justice,  for  defendants. 

IINDINGS    OF    FACT,    CON<  I  I'       INS    OF    lAW,    AVD 
ORDEB 

John  H.  Pratt,  District  Judge. 

Upon  consideration  of  plalntifrs'  motion 
for  partial  summary  Judgment  and  the  cross- 
motion  by  the  defendants  for  summary  Judg- 
ment, pursuant  to  Rule  66  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedtu-e,  the  affidavits  and 
exhibits  of  record,  and  the  Court  being  fully 
advised,  finds  the  facts  and  states  the  con- 
clusions of  law  as  follows: 

Flndiiigs  of  Fact 
l.Tlie  blxleen  plaintiffs  during  tlie  period 
of  time  covered  by  this  section  were  members 
of  or  associated  with  the  Jewish  Defense 
League  (JDL),'^tfti  organization  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City. 

2.  The  defendant  John  N  Miichell  .served 
as  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1969-1972,  wliich  encom- 
passes the  period  of  the  acts  complained  of. 
The  defendants  Malcolm  J.  Barrett,  Alfred 
E.  Camire,  H.  F.  Doherty,  Anthony  T.  Drabik, 
A.  M.  Gansky,  Gerald  C.  Holland,  R.  W.  Pat- 
teison,  Eddie  A.  Sodolak  and  W.  R.  Sweeney 
are  special  agents  or  special  employees  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI). 

3.  This  action  Is  brought  under  Title  18. 
U.S.  Code  §§  2510-2520  for  damages  imposed 
by  that  statute  resulting  from  alleged  un- 
lawful electronic  surveillance  overhearings 
of  plaintiffs'  telephone  conversations  during 
the  month  of  October,  1970  and  from  Jan- 
iiary  6,   1971   through  June  30.   1971. 

4.  The  dufendant  special  agents  and  em- 
ployees of  the  FBI,  acting  under  the  dhec- 
tion  of  the  Attorney  General,  summarized 
the  overhearings  of  the  plaintiffs'  eonversa- 
tlou.s  dming  the  period  the  telephone  at  the 
JDL  headquarters  was  surveilled.  The  sum- 
maries or  logs  of  plaintiffs'  conversations 
have  been  made  avaUable  to  the  plaintiffs  by 
the  defendants. 

5.  This  action  grows  out  of  the  admission 
by  the  Government,  in  open  court  in  the 
consolidated  cases  of  United  States  v.  Bieber 
et  al.,  71  CR  479  (E.D.  N.Y.)  and  United 
States  V.  Joffe  et  al.,  71  CR  480  (E.D.N.Y.)  on 
July  6,  1971,  that  conversations  of  certain 
defendants  in  the  foregoing  cases,  all  mem- 
bers of  tlic-  JDL,  had  been  overheard  during 
the  course  of  a  national  security  electronic 
surveillance. 

6.  In  a  memorandum  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral dated  September  14,  1970,  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  requested  that  a  surveillance  of 
the  telephone  of  the  JDL  headquarters  be 
authorized  during  the  month  of  October, 
1970  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  25th  se.ssion  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  memorandum  the  Director  advised 
tlie  Attorney  General  that  the  JDL  has  dem- 
oQstrated  a  proclivity  for  demonstrations 
and  violence  in  the  form  of  attacks  on  So- 
viet and  Arab  diplomatic  installations  in 
this  covnitry,  as  well  as  by  participation  in 
demonstrations  in  New  York  City,  which  re- 
sulted in  injury  to  private  citizens  and  law- 
enforcement  officers.  The  Director  pointed 
out  the  concern  of  the  White  House  that 
utmost  secnrlty  be  afforded  to  foreign  dig- 
nitaries visiting  New  York  City  and  that  a 
.-sarvelllance  of  the  telephone  of  JDL  head- 
qiiarters  cotild  provide  advance  knowledge 
of  any  activities  of  JDL  causing  Interna- 
tional embarrassment  to  this  country.  This 
lirst  authorization  was  appro\'ed  by  the  At- 


torney General,  defendant  John  N.  Mitchell, 
on  September  16,  1970. 

7.  On  January  4,  1071  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  advised  the  Attorney  General  that  ac- 
tivities by  members  of  the  JDL  have  take,i 
the  form  of  demonstrations  targeted  against 
Soviet  diplomatic  Installations,  protesting 
the  treatment  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  Jewish  population  in  Russia;  that  tlie 
demonstrations  have  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous official  protests  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment alleging  harassment  of  Soviet  per- 
sonnel and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection and  security  for  members  of  the 
Soviet  diplomatic  community  In  this  coun- 
try; that  the  renewed  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East  and  recent  decisions  by  Soviet  Courts 
directed  against  Soviet  Jews  have  resulted 
in  increased  demonstrations  against  Soviet 
diplomatic  installations  throughout  the 
world;  and  that  a  surveillance  of  the  tele- 
phone of  JDL  headquarters  could  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  advance  knowledge  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  group  directed  again.st 
diplomatic  establishments,  which  could 
cause  International  embarra.s-sment  to  the 
United  States.  This  second  authorization  to 
conduct  a  surveillance  was  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  Janiiarj-  4,  1971. 

8.  On  March  31,  1971,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral approved  the  continuation  of  the  previ- 
ously authorlzci"  electronic  surveillance  of 
the  telephone  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
JDL  for  a  three-month  period  effective  April 
4.  1971  upon  the  representation  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  that : 

During  the  past  three  months,  the  aii- 
tliorlzed  surveillance  has  continued  to  reveal 
details  of  plans  by  the  Jewish  Defense  League 
(JDL)  to  continue  its  program  of  harassment 
of  Soviet  and  Arab  bloc  diplomats  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.  In  each  In- 
stance the  installation  furnished  otherwise 
unobtainable  hiformatlon  well  in  advance 
of  public  statements  by  the  JDL,  thereby 
iillov/ing  for  adequate  counter-measures  to 
be  taken  by  appropriate  police  and  security 
lorces. 

9.  Prior  to  his  first  authorizrttiou  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1970  for  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance of  the  telephone  at  JDL  headquarters, 
the  Attorney  General  had  conversations  with 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  as  well  as  a  uui;i- 
ber  of  other  people  In  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning the  Impact  of  JDL  activities  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  tl^is  country  based  on  JDL 
actions  in  1969  and  1970.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  aware  of  tlic  representations  made 
by  the  Soviet  Goverimicnt  to  this  country 
that  the  United  Slates  had  failed  to  proviUi; 
adequate  protection  to  the  diplomatic  Insta- 
lations  of  the  Soviet  Government  lu  this 
country  and  that  there  was  a  posf^lbility  i.f 
retaliation  against  American  diplomats  in 
MO.SCOW  as  a  result  of  me  acUvitles  ol  ihls 
JDL. 

10.  In  authorizing  tlie  electronic  aurvell- 
lance,  the  Attorney  General  relied  on  tit 
total  knowledge  re.-''^ivcd  from  the  Depan- 
ment  of  State  and  the  National  Seoul  My 
Council  and  from  meetings  with  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  prior  to  the  first  authorization  of 
electronic  surveillance  on  September  15, 1970, 
and  these  conversations  with  officials  of  the 
above-named  agencies  continued  off  and  on 
until  approximately  March,  1971. 

11.  Further  evidence  of  the  impact  v  hich 
the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  JDL  liad 
on  the  foreign  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union  is  documejitcd  by 
the  following  telegrams  and  memoranda, 
copies  of  which  were  attached  as  e.\hibits  to 
defendants'  motion  for  summary  Judgment. 

(a)  December  30,  1969,  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  tlie  United  Nations  (USUN)  advises 
Secretary  of  State  of  protest  by  Ambassador 
Mallr  of  demonstrations  against  the  Soviet 
MLssion  and  other  incidents  and  alleged  com- 
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plicity  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
JDL  to  sabotage  four-power  talks.  Exhibit 
B-3(l). 

(b)  December  30,  1969,  Secretary  of  State 
advises  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  concern- 
ing protest  by  Ambassador  Dobrynin  of  prop- 
erty damage  to  Aeroflot  and  Tass  offices.  Do- 
brvnin  "alluded  to  possible  adverse  repercus- 
sions on  United  States-Soviet  relations."  The 
Incidents  of  damage  were  described  by  So- 
viets as  part  of  a  series  organized  by  JDL.  In 
the  telegram  the  State  Department  con- 
cluded that  "foct  of  high-level  protest  in- 
creases possibility  of  retaliation."  Exhibit 
B-4(l). 

(c)  December  31,  1969,  American  Em- 
bassy, Moscow,  forwards  to  Secretary  of  State 
translation  of  Soviet  protest  of  JDL  activi- 
ties. Included  In  the  translation  Is  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  above-mentioned 
hostile  actlc-  against  Soviet  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  Soviet  dlplomaUc 
institutions  in  New  York  can  have  serious 
consequences,  the  responsibility  of  which 
rest  fully  on  the  United  States  Government." 
Exhibits  B-5(l)   and  B-2(l). 

(d)  June  4,  1970,  American  Embassy.  Mos- 
cow, relates  to  Secretary  of  State  oral  pro- 
test by  Soviets  of  May  20  involving  Incident 
at  Soviet  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
(SMUN)  and  hinting  at  retaliation  in  Mos- 
cow as  harassment  by  Zionist  organizations 
continues   In  New  York.  Exhibit  B-3(3). 

(e)  June  23.  1970.  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
vises American  Embas-sy,  Moscow,  of  protest 
by  Ambassador  Dobrynin  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Hillenbrand  regarding  the  June  23 
break-in  by  JDL  at  Amtorg  offices  in  New 
York.  The  telegram  states:  "in  closing 
Dobrynin  noted  pre\ious  Soviet  protest  on 
June  4  regarding  anti-Soviet  activities  of 
Jewish  militants  ui  New  Y'ork.  Went  on  to 
say  that,  as  Department  is  aware.  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment had  kept  theoc  incidents  from 
knowledge  of  Soviet  people.  Dobrynin  added, 
however,  he  was  not  sure  secvirity  could  be 
maintained  and  that  he  felt  'unpredictable 
consequences'  if  Soviet  public  opinion  be- 
came aware  of  fact  and  aroused  by  anti- 
Soviet  actions  of  Jewish  militants  in  U.S." 
Exhibit  B-4(3). 

(f)  On  June  30,  1970  tlie  Department  of 
State  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  referred  to  a  recent 
raid  by  the  JDL  and  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
taking  appropriate  action.  Attached  to  the 
memorandum  is  an  internal  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  from  the  Soviet  desk 
advising  that  "Jewish  Defense  League  ac- 
tivity is  beginning  to  have  a  negative  effect 
on  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the 
USSR  '-'  '"  *.  In  addition,  the  JDL's  resort  to 
physical  violence  during  its  raid  on  the 
Amtorg  office  raises  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
retaliation  against  Unit«d  States  Embassy 
personnel  In  Moscow."  Exhibits  B-1  ( 1 )  (2) . 

(g)  July  21,  1970,  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
vises American  Embassy,  Moscow,  of  strong 
protests  from  SMUN  concerning  JDL  h»- 
cident  at  Soviet  residences  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island.  Exhibit  B-4(4) . 

(h)  October  1,  1970,  American  Embassy. 
Moscow,  to  Secretary  of  State  submits  text 
of  USSR  protest  on  anti-Soviet  campaign 
in  United  States  by  JDL.  Tlie  protest  note 
indicates  that  the  continued  provocations 
will  have  tmfavorable  consequences  for  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  which  according  to  the  Soviet 
Government  do  not  meet  the  interests 
either  of  the  Soviet  or  ll:e  American  people. 
E.vhibitsB-l(3)(4). 

(1)  December  2.  1970,  American  Embassy, 
Moscow,  advises  Secretary  of  State  that  oral 
statement  was  delivered  by  a  Soviet  Ministry 
official  to  an  Embassy  ofiflcer  reciting  inci- 
dents of  No\ember  20  involving  Tass  In 
Washington,  November  22  "outrage"  at 
SMUN.  November  24-25  CNploslon  at  Acroflot- 


Intotirlst  office,  and  JDL  press  conferences 
taking  responslbUity  for  the  acts.  The  state- 
ment concludes  with  a  warning  that  United 
States  should  not  count  on  patience  of 
"legitimately  aroused"  Soviet  society  lasting 
indefinitely."  Exhibit  B-3(4). 

(J)  December  11,  1970,  American  Embassy, 
Moscow,  to  Secretary  of  State  sets  forth  text 
of  statement  from  Soviet  foreign  ministry 
cancelling  the  1971  Bolshol  Ballet  and  Opera 
Tour,  USA  because  of  hostile  activities  of 
JDL.  Exhibit  B-5(3). 

(k)  December  31,  1970,  Secretary  of  State 
to  USUN,  FBI  and  Secret  Service— Depart- 
ment of  State  advises  "that  further  Incident* 
of  violence  would  have  damaging  Impact  on 
our  overall  relations  with  USSR  and  possibly 
trigger  reaction  against  Americans  In  Soviet 
Union."  Exhibit  B-4(6). 

(1)  January  5,  1971,  Secretary  of  State  to 
American  Embassy,  Moscow,  advises  of  re- 
ceipt of  note  from  Soviet  Union  calling  at- 
tention to  continued  "hostile  campaign" 
ag:iinst  Soviet  Mission  and  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  accusing  United 
States  of  conniving  In  these  criminal  acts. 
The  note  concludes  by  stating  "that  because 
of  its  failure  to  ensure  normal  conditions 
for  the  acti\ities  of  Soviet  Institutions  in 
the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
Goxernment  cannot,  therefore,  count  on 
sucli  conditions  being  ensured  for  American 
Institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union."  Tlie  State 
Department  concludes  by  Indicating  that 
the  Soviets  now  raise  the  threat  of  officially 
inspired  retaliation.  Exhibit  B-4(7). 

(m)  January  7,  1971,  Secretary  of  State 
.'luvlses  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  of  meet- 
ing between  Dobrynin  and  Hillenbrand. 
Dobrynin  condemned  activities  of  JDL  and 
said  the  Soviets  did  not  want  to  create  an 
anti-United  States  feeling  In  the  USSR  but 
there  are  definite  limitations  to  what  one  can 
bear    Exhibit   B-4(8). 

(n»  January  6.  1970.  American  Embas-sy. 
Moscort-.  advises  Secretary  of  State  that 
Soviet  Emba.ssy  statement  of  January  5.  1971 
was  carried  in  Moscow  papers  and  •includes 
threat  of  possible  retaliation  against  United 
States  esta'jlishments  In  USSR.  Embassy  ad- 
vises of  flock  of  Soviet  telegrams  to  Embassy 
expressing  indignation  of  Zionist  activities 
and  recites  one  incident  of  verbal  harass- 
ment of  a  foreign  service  officer.  Embassy 
also  advises  of  friction  In  their  contacts  out- 
side ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Exhibit 
B-515).  . 

(o»  January  9,  1971,  Secretary  of  State 
advises  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  regard- 
ing receipt  of  Soviet  protests  concerning 
January  8,  1971  explosion  at  Embassy  lu 
Washington.  The  Soviet  protest  note  refers 
to  JDL's  announced  intentions  to  make  at- 
tempts on  the  lives  of  employees  in  Soviet 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  State 
Depajlment  official  expressed  shock  of  im- 
plied threat  of  retaliation  on  Soviet  side. 
Soviet  official  warned  that  Soviet  authority 
would  have  trouble  controlling  "feelings  of 
our  people"  in  USSR  should  incidents  con- 
tinue unabated.  Exhibit  B-3(6). 

(p)  January  10,  1971,  American  Embassy, 
Moscow,  advises  Secretary  of  State  regarding 
article  in  Izvestiya  on  January  9  concerning 
JDL  acts  of  terrorism.  On  evening  of  January 
9  an  act  of  vandalism  occiu*red  to  the  car  of 
AP  corre!^poudent  m  Moscow  as  well  as  a 
separate  act  of  harassment  to  an  Emba.ssy 
officer.  Protest  letters  to  American  Em "iassy 
continue  with  threats  to  sack  Embassy  and 
damage  American  automobiles.  Exhibit  B- 
3(7). 

(qt  January  11.  1971,  Secretary  of  State 
advises  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  of  State 
Department  protest  of  Soviet  harassment;  of 
Americans  in  Moscow,  Exhibit  B-3(8t.  On 
January  12,  1971,  American  Embassy  reports 
to  Secretary  of  State  on  American  protest  to 
Soviet  Government  for  acts  of  vandalism 
which  reveal  "unmistakably  signs  of  retalia- 
tion." Exhibit  B  3(10).   ■ 


(r)  January  12,  1971,  USUN  to  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  news  report  that  JDL 
leader  Kahane  is  forming  teams  to  "follow, 
question  and  harass "  Soviet  diplomats  lu 
New  York  City.  SMUN  official  complained  to 
USUN  officials  of  Kahane's  latest  threat. 
Exhibit  B-3 (9). 

(s)  January  14,  1971,  USUN  advises  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  receipt  of  protest  note  from 
Soviet  Mission  listing  various  hostile  acts 
against  Soviet  institutions  by  JDL,  Exhibit 
B-3(ll). 

(t)  February  17,  1971,  USUN  advises  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  note  from  SMUN  protest- 
ing anti-Soviet  demonstration  by  JDL  at 
SMUN  and  campaign  of  harassment  against 
Soviet  personnel.  Exhibit  B-3 ( 12) . 

(u)  March  18,  1971,  Secretary  of  SUte 
advises  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  that 
Dobrynin  lodged  a  formal  protest  regarding 
violation  of  diplomatic  premises  in  Wash- 
ington by  JDL  and  of  JDL  campaign  to  dis- 
rupt normal  functioning  of  Soviet  offices  by 
tvlng  up  telephone  lines.  Exhibit  B-4(10). 
'  (v)  March  24,  1971,  Secretary  of  State 
advises  American  Embassy,  Moscow,  of 
receipt  of  protest  note  by  Soviets  regarding 
JDL  activities.  Exhibit  B-3(  13 ) . 

(w)  April  23  and  24,  1971,  series  of  tele- 
grams between  Secretary  of  State  and  Amer- 
ican Embassy  and  USUN  regarding  protests 
from  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the 
bombing  of  the  Amtorg  offices  on  April  22. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  advised,  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  American  explosion  was 
the  third  explosion  organized  by  the  league 
in  recent  times  agalst  Soviet  organizations. 
Exhibit  B-4(  12) .  Protest  note  received  by  the 
American  Embassy  In  Moscow  refers  to  tlie 
unbridled  campaign  hostile  to  the  USSR 
being  conducted  in  the  United  States  byVhe 
JDL  'which  has  proclaimed  as  its  goal  the 
creation  of  intolerable  conditions  for  the 
work  of  Soviet  establishments  in  the  United 
States  and  which  Is  using  for  ihls,  methods  of 
'.anrtalism  and  terror.  *  *  *  The  United 
Slates  Government  Is  deluding  itself  if  it 
believes  that  the  Soviet  oublic  will  not  react 
to  the  provocative  acts  of  the  American 
Zionists.'  Exiiiblts  B-6(8)  and  (9).  See  also 
Exhibits  B-6(6),  B-4(12)  and  B-3(14).  The 
foreyoLug  are  but  a  few  of  numerous  other 
telegrams  and  memoranda  during  the  same 
period  between  the  same  parties  and  con- 
cerning the  same  subject  matter. 

12.  The  surveillances  In  question  were 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  after 
a  determination  was  made  by  him  that  the 
activities  of  the  JDL  were  ob^-lously  detri- 
mental to  the  continued  peaceful  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  threatened  the  President's  ability 
and  constitutional  authority  to  conduct  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  country. 
Conclusions  of  Law 
|1|  1.  The  electronic  surveillances  of  JDL 
headquarters  in  New  Y^ork  City  during  the 
month  of  October,  1970  and  from  Januarj^ 
5,  1971  to  July  1.  1971  were  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  President's  constitutional  authority 
to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign  relation^ 
and  his  power  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curitv. 

2.  Section  2611(3)  of  Title  18.  Uni.ed 
States  Code,  specifies  certain  conduct  by 
the  President  which  is  outside  of  the  ambit 
of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  set  forth 
in  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  18  U.S.C.  I§  2510-2520. 
The  pertinent  part  of  Section  2511(3|  pro- 
vides: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  or 
in  section  605  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Siat.  1103;  47  U.S.C.  605)  shall 
limit  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  measures  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  Nation  against  ac- 
tual or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  acts 
of  a  foreign  power,  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
telligence Inlormation  deemed  essential  to 
the   security    of   the    United    States,    or   to 
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protect  national  security  liiformatlor.  if,alii,^t 
foreign  Intelligence  activities.  •  •  •  The 
contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion Intercepted  by  axithority  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  the  foregoing  {low- 
ers may  be  received  In  evidence  In  any 
trlpl,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding  only  where 
such  interception  was  reasonable,  and  Ehall 
not  be  otherwise  used  or  disclosed  except  an 
Is  necessary  to  Implement  that  power." 

3.  Congress  through  Section  2511(3)  dis- 
claimed any  attempt  to  legislate  either  af- 
firmatively or  negatively  with  respect  to  the 
national  security  powers  of  the  President 
and  specifically  referred  to  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  condxict  electronic  surveil- 
lance pursuant  to  his  national  security  pow- 
ers. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  u;  United  States  v. 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan  and  the  Honorable  Da- 
mon J.  Keith,  407  U.S.  297,  92  S.Ct.  2125. 
32  L.Bd.2d  752  (1972)  concluded  that  Title  lU 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act,  18  U.S.C.  !S§  2510  2S20,  did  not 
apply  to  national  sectu-lty  surveillances  by 
the  Executive.  Specifically,  the  Court  con- 
cluded in  its  discussion  of  this  provision  that 
while  Section  2511(3)  constitutes  ".  .  .  an 
Implicit  recognition  that  the  President  does 
have  certain  powers  In  the  sneclfled  areas" 
(407  U.S.  at  303.  92  S.Ct.  at  2130)  •  •  • 
"|w|e  .  .  .  think  the  conclusion  Inescapable 
that  Congress  only  Intended  to  make  clear 
that  the  Act  CS  U.S.C.  f*  2510-2520)  simply 
did  not  lejlsl.Ue  with  respect  to  national 
seciulty  surveillances. "  Id.  at  306,  02  S.Ct.  at 
2131. 

[2.  3 1  5.  It  Is  concluded  therefore  that 
18  UJS  C.  5^  2510-2520  has  no  application  and 
cannot  be  invoked  with  respect  to  electronic 
surveillances  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
President's  national  security  pcv/ers.  Plain- 
tiff's complaint  and  claim  for  damages  pur- 
suant to  18  U.S.C.  52520  l-.avo  no  basis  in 
the  statute  relied  upon. 

6.  In  deciding  the  isaiie  of  lawfulne-ss  of 
the  surveillance  in  question.  It  ^  no'..ed  that 
the  Supreme  Court  In^  Keith,  expressly  re- 
served the  question  |p^tQ  the  scope  of  the 
President's  survelllai*e  jiower  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  asperts  of  a  national  security 
siirveUlaDre.  The  Supreme  Court  In  Keith. 
said: 

"It  Is  Important  at  the  outset  to  emphasize 
the  limited  nature  of  the  question  before 
the  Court  .  .  .  |T|he  Instant  ca-se  requires 
no  Judgment  on  the  scope  of  the  President's 
surveillance  power  with  re.spect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign  povers,  within  or  without  the 
country  .  .  .  (for]  there  Is  no  evidence  [in 
this  case)  of  any  Uivolvement.  dlrctly  or  In- 
dhectly,  of  a  foreign  power.^ 


'•■Section  2511(3)  refers  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President'  In  two  types  of 
situations:  (1)  where  necessary  to  protect 
against  attack,  other  hostile  acts  or  intelli- 
gence activities  ot  a  'foreign  power";  or  (il) 
where  necessary  to  protect  against  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  or  other  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  structure  or  existence 
of  the  Government.  Although  both  of  the 
specified  situations  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  'national  security'  threats,  the  term 
'national  security'  la  \ised  only  in  the  first 
.sentence  of  5  2511(3)  v,ith  respect  to  the 
activities  of  foreign  powers.  This  cn.?e  in- 
volves only  the  second  sentence  of  i  2511(3), 
u:ilh  the  threat  emanating — according  to  the 
Attorney  CeneraVs  aljidavit — froiii  -domes- 
tic organizations."  Although  we  attempt  no 
prtclsedefinlMon,  we  tise  the  term  domestic 
org6ni/;ation'  in  this  opinion  to  mean  a 
group  or  organization  (<vhcthc:r  formally  or 
informally  constituted)  composed  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  which  ha>!  no 
■significant  connection  with  a  foreign  power, 
Its  agents  or  agencies.  No  doubt  there  are 
oa.-ie«:  where  It  will  be  dlfflc.ilt  to  di?tin9ulsh 


And,  In  it.s  conclusion,  the  Court  reiterated 
the  scope  of  its  decision  by  stating  that : 

"We  emphasize,  before  concluding  this 
opinion,  the  scope  of  our  decision.  As  stated 
at  the  outset,  this  case  involves  only  the 
domestic  a-spects  of  national  security.  We 
have  not  addressed,  and  express  no  opinion  as 
to,  tlie  issues  which  may  be  Involved  with  re- 
spect to  activities  of  foreign  powers  or  their 
agents."  407  U.S.  at  321-322,  92  S.Ct.  at 
2139. 

[4,5]  7.  The  activities  of  the  JDL  posed 
a,  threat  to  the  continuance  of  our  peaceful 
ioreigu  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
subjected  American  citizens  living  in  Moscow 
to  barm  by  retaliation.  Under  the  facts  of 
this  case,  which  sh»w  a  clear  threat  to  this 
country's  foreign  relations,  it  Is  the  executive 
and  not  the  Judiciary,  which  should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  an  electronic  surveil- 
lance requires  prior  Judicial  authorization. 

(6 1  8.  No  prior  authorization  from  a  Court 
Is  necessary  where,  as  In  this  case,  electronic 
burvclllance  relate  to  the  foreign  aspects  of 
our  national  security.  The  Keith  case,  dealing 
only  with  the  domestic  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional securltv.  Is  clearly  distinguishable. 
Keith.,  supra.  407  US.  297.  321-322,  92  S.  Ct. 
2125,  32  LJ:dJ2a  752. 
^  |7|  9.  It  is  withhi  tlie  eo;i:.i,ltutiL'nal 
power  of  the  President  acting  ttu-ougb  the 
Attorney  General  to  gather  intelligence  by 
authorizing  electronic  surveillance  relating 
to  foreign  uflalrs  and  deemed  essential  to 
protect  thi.s  nation  and  its  citizens  a^ainoc 
hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power. 

|8|  10.  The  electronic  survelllauccs  were 
Installed  in  this  case  \inder  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  his  Inherent 
power  to  protect  our  national  security.  Based 
on  the  facts  of  this  case  the  surveillances, 
without  prior  Judicial  authorization,  were 
reasonable  "^^ithin  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  were  therefore  lawful. 

11.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  conclusion  of 
lawfulness  of  ihe  acts  complained  of,  the 
remalnii^g  defenses  asserted  by  the  defend- 
ants of  executive  and  sivereign  immunity 
hre  not  reached. 

An  order  consistent  with  the  foregoing  has 
been  entered  thL-s  d.iy. 

Afargo  Seamnn,  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
all    others    similarly    situated.    Plaintiff,    v. 
Spring  Lake   Park  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict No.  16  et  al..  Defendants. 
1U.S.  District  Coiurt,  D.  Minnesota,  Fourth 

Division,  No.  4-73-Civ.  23,  Jan.  22.  19731 

Seven  months  pregnant  teacher  whom 
school  sought  to  put  on  an  Immediate  se- 
mester's leave  of  absence,  contrary  to  her 
wishes  to  continue  to  teach  up  until  her 
confinement  and  to  return  to  teach  three 
weeks  after  giving  birth,  brought  action  for 
Injimctlve  relief  for  herself  and  the  c!a.s3 
she  claimed  to  represent.  The  District  Court, 
Larson,  J.,  held  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  only  apparent  reason  for  action  of  school 
board  was  the  unalterable  biological  sex- 
related  function  which  did  not  impair  her 
ability  to  teach  preliminary  injunctive  re- 
lief would  be  granted.  '^ 

Injunction  granted. 

1 .  Injunction — 161 
Request  for  preliminary  hijunctlve  re'lef 
involves  balancing  of  equities  on  the  knowl- 
edge at  hand  pendUig  full  exploration  of 
factual  details  and/or  further  development 
of  le^al  theories  by  parties. 


between  'domestic'  and  'foreisn'  unlawful 
activities  directed  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  where  there  Is  collab- 
oration In  varying  degrees  between  domestic 
groups  or  orgar'lzatlons  and  agents  or  agen- 
cies of  foreign  powers.  But  this  is  not  such 
a  ca.^e."  407  U.S.  at  308-309,  92  S.Ct.  at 
2132.  (Emphasi-.  supplied.) 


2.  Injimctlon — 151 

Con.slderatlous  on  motion  for  preliminary 
Injunction  Include  plaintiff's  eventual  likeli- 
hood of  success  on  merits,  whether  or  not 
plaintiff  will  be  irreparably  damaged  If  court 
does  not  grant  relief  sought,  extent  of  in- 
jury to  defendant  if  Injunction  issues  and 
the  public  Interest. 

3.  ClvU  Rights— 13.2(4) 

On  consideration  of  ch'ciunstances,  court 
would  grant  preliminary  Injunction  in  civil 
lights  case  against  school  district's  attempt 
to  force  seven  months  pregnant  teacher  to 
take  an  Immediate  semester's  leave  of  ab- 
sence contrary  to  her  wishes  to  continue  her 
team  teaching  until  confinement  and  to  re- 
turn to  teaching  three  weeks  after  having 
given  birth,  since  the  only  apparent  reason 
for  school  district  action  was  the  unalterable 
biological  sex-related  function  which  did  not 
impair  her  abiUty  to  teach.  U.8.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  14;  Fed.  Rules  Civ.  Proc.  rule  52, 
28  U.S.C.A.;  42  U.8.C.A.  %  1S83;  M.S.A.  S  125.12. 
subd.  7. 

Ellen  DrcF^selhulF,  Miin)eapolls,  Minn.,  lor 
plaintiff. 

United  States  versus  Abbott  Hot) man,  al.s.} 
known  as  Abbie  Hoffman. 
[U.S.  District  Court.  Dlstrlcl;  of  CoJumhfn 
Crlm.  No.  973-71,  Nov.  23.  1971] 

Pioceedlng  on  motion  for  dlsclostire  r.t 
records  of  electronic  surveillance  and  on 
motion  to  dismiss  Indictment.  Tlie  District 
Court,  John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  J.,  held  thnt 
defendant's  conversations,  which  were  In- 
tercepted durir.g  electronic  stirvelllnnces  con- 
dticted  on  domestic  orgarrizatlons  and  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  President  without 
Judicial  approval,  were  Intercepted  illegallr. 
and  their  disclosure  was  required,  but  that 
defendant's  conversations,  which  were  Inter- 
cepted during  electronic  surveillance  co'.i- 
ducted  for  purpose  of  gaining  foreign  Intelll- 
per.ce  Information  snd  expres.sly  authorized 
by  President  without  judicial  approval,  were 
not  Intercepted  Illegally,  and  disclosure  was 
not  required.  The  court  further  held  that 
statutes  making  It  tmlawful  to  travel  inter- 
state with  Intent  to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage and  pp.rtlclpnte  In  a  riot  and  \o 
obstruct.  Impede  and  Interfere  v.'lth  law  en- 
forcement officers  during  commission  of  a 
civil  disorder  are  not  violative  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech  and  as.«'em- 
bly,  nor  are  they  tniconstltutlonal  exercise 
of  the  commerce  power. 

Decree  accordingly. 

1.  Criminal  Law— 394.5(2) 

Defendant,  who  wa.s  a  party  to  overheard 
conversations,  had  standing  to  object  to  use 
of  any  of  electronic  eurvelllancee  which 
court  might  fl!id  to  be  Illegal. 

2.  Criminal  Law — 627.7(2)  Telecommuni- 
cations— 496 

Defendant's  conversations,  which  were  In- 
tercepted during  elecironic  surveillance- 
conducted  on  domestic  organizations  and 
expressly  authorized  by  Pre.sldent  without 
Judicial  approval,  were  intercepted  illegally, 
and  tiieir  disclosiu-e  was  required.  18  U.S.C.A. 
JS2510  et  seq.,  2511(3i;  U.S.C  .A.Cons^. 
Amend.  4;  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
S  605,  47  U.S.C.A.  S  605. 

3.  Criminal  Law — 627.7(2^  Telecommuni- 
cations— 490 

Defendant's  converfatlons,  wliich  *ere  ui- 
tercepted  during  electronic  surveillance  con- 
ducted for  purpose  of  gaining  foreign  In- 
telligence information  and  e.xpressly  author- 
ized by  President  without  Judicial  approval, 
were  not  intercepted  illegally,  and  disclosure 
was  not  required.  18  U.S.C.A.  S§  2610  et  seq  , 
2511(3);  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  4;  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1034,  J  605,  47  U.S.C.A.  £  606. 

On  Motion  to  Dismiss  Indictment 

^.  Commerce — 82  Constitutional  Law — OO, 
91,  Obstructing  Justice — 2,  Riot — 1 

Statutes  making  it  unlawful  to  travel  in- 
terstate  wi'h    Intent   to   orgiU.lke,   promote. 
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encourage  and  participate  in  a  riot  and  to 
obstruct,  impede  and  interfere  with  law  en- 
lorcement  officers  during  commission  of  a 
civil  disorder  are  not  violative  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly, nor  are  they  unconstitutional  exercises 
nf  tlie  conunerce  power.  18  U.S.C.A.  §§  231(a) 
(3),  2101. 

5.  Constitutional  Law — 83  ( 1 )  Riot — 1 
Statute  making  it  unlawful  to  travel  in- 
terstate with  intent  to  organize,  promote, 
encourage  and  participate  in  a  riot  does  not 
violate  right  of  freedom  to  travel  throughout 
the  union,  18  U.S.C.A.  §  2101. 

6.  Constitutional  Law — 258  Riot — 1 
Statute  making  it  unlawful  to  travel  in- 
terstate with  Intent  to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage and  participate  in  a  riot,  when 
viewed  with  indictment  in  case,  did  not 
violate  due  process  by  authorizing  convic- 
tion where  unlawful  intent  and  prohibited 
act  did  not  coincide,  nor  was  it  an  attempt  to 
perpetuate  status  of  inferiority  imposed  upon 
b!ncks  bv  svstem  of  slavery.  18  U.S.C.A. 
?  2101. 

Joseph  J.  Tafe.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  plamtiff. 

Gerald  B.  Lecourt,  New  York  City.  Philip 
Hirschkop,  Alexandria,  Va..  for  defendant. 

CRDini 

John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  District  Jiidgc. 

On  May  13.  1971  the  defendant  was  lu- 
Uicted  for  violations  of  18  U.S.C.  §§  231(a) 
(3)  and  2101.  On  June  30,  1971  he  moved 
pursuant  to  Rules  16  and  41,  F.R.  Crim.P., 
and  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  for  disclosure  of 
all  records  of  electronic  siu-veillauce  of  any 
communications  to  which  he  was  a  party 
or  which  were  conducted  at  his  premises. 
He  also  requests  such  records  for  any 
premises  In  which  he  had  an  interest;  of  any 
surveillance  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  leads  or  evidence  against  him;  any 
such  surveillance  conducted  at  a  place  where 
he  was  present;  any  such  surveillance  dur- 
Itig  which  he  was  referred  to:  any  such  sur- 
veillance in  which  any  party  Is  uuldoutlQed; 
and  any  s»\ch  surveillance  Involving  hl.s 
attorneys. 

Defendant  also  seeks  an  evidentiary  hear- 
hig  prior  to  trial  to  determine  whether  the 
government  has  fully  complied  with  all  of  his 
requests,  to  determine  his  standing  to  raise 
the  issue  of  the  legality  of  such  surveillance, 
find  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
surveillance  has  tainted  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  indictment  is  based. 

In  opposition  to  that  motion  the  govern- 
ment states  that  Hoffman  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  direct  electronic  surveillance  but 
that  conversations  believed  to  be  his  have 
been  overheard  during  five  surveillances  con- 
ducted without  prior  Judicial  approval  but 
authorized  by  the  President  to  obtain  foreign 
intelligence  information  or  safeguard  the  na- 
tional security.  The  government  has,  in  a 
sealed  exhibit,  submitted  the  records  of  those 
Ave  surveUlances  as  they  pertain  to  the  de- 
fendant and  requested  that  the  Court  ex- 
amine those  records  in  cavicra.  On  July  21, 
1971  this  motion  wa.s  extensively  argued  by 
counsel. 

Ill  In  Alderman  v.  United  States,  394  U  S 
165,  89  set  96.  22  L.  Ed.  2rt  176  (1969),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  thnt  the  government 
must  disclose  to  the  defendant  any  conversa- 
tions participated  in  by  him  or  occiu-ring  on 
his  premises,  provided  those  conversations 
were  overheard  during  the  course  of  an  illegal 
electronic  .surveillance.  Disclosure  is  required 
so  that  the  defendant  may  determine  whether 
any  evidence  against  hiiii  is  based  on  illegal 
surveillance.  Hoffman  has  standhig  to  object 
to  the  use  of  any  of  the  five  surveillances 
which  this  Court  finds  to  be  Ulegal  because 
he  was  a  party  to  the  overheard  conversa- 
tions. Alderman  v.  United  States,  supra.  The 
government  contends  that  disclosure  of  these 


surveillance  records  is  not  required  by  Alder- 
man because  they  were  not  illegal,  in  spite 
of  being  initiated  and  conducted  without 
prior  warrant.  A  finding  by  this  Court  that 
the  surveillances  in  this  case  were  lawful 
would  make  disclosure  and  further  proceed- 
ings unnecessary.  Giordano  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  310,  89  S.Ct.  1163,  L.Ed.2d  297  (1969). 

As  Justice  Stewart  pointed  out  In  his  con- 
curring opinion  in  Giordano,  Alderman  did 
not  specify  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  district  court  In  making  the  preliminary 
determination  of  whether  the  surveillance 
violates  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Neither  does  Alderman  require  an  adver- 
sary bearing  and  full  disclosure  for  resolu- 
tion of  every  issue  raised  by  an  electronic 
surveillance  or  give  the  defendant  the  right 
to  rummage  through  government  files.  Tag- 
lianetti  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  316,  89 
S.Ct.  1099,  22  L.Ed.2d  302  (1969).  Upon  ex- 
amination, i?i  camera,  of  the  documents  sub- 
mitted in  the  sealed  exhibit,  the  Court  deems 
it  appropriate  to  make  the  required  pre- 
liminary determination  of  whether  any  of 
the  conversations  of  the  defendant  were  over- 
heard In  violation  of  his  Fourth  Amendment 
rights.  An  evidentiary  hearing  is  not  reqttired 
to  make  that  determination. 

The  surveillance  records  submitted  by  the 
government  clearly  Indicate  that  they  were 
not  directed  against  the  defendant  nor  at 
his  premises.  Those  five  surveillances  were 
expressly  authorized  by  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Attorney  General,  without  Judi- 
cial approval,  and  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
tect national  security. 

The  government  contends  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  inherent  power  to  gather  in- 
telligence Information  through  electronic 
surveillance,  upon  his  determination  that  It 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  national  security, 
without  securing  a  prior  warrant.  Reliance 
for  this  authority  Is  grounded  upon  the 
pre'iidential  power  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  a  thirty-year  hlsiory  of  autlioriza- 
tlons  by  Presidents  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  such  siu'veillance  where  national  defense 
Is  involved,  and  the  congressional  recogni- 
tion of  that  power  by  the  enactment  of  18 
use.  §2511(3).  It  is  contended  that  the 
power  to  authorise  surveillance  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  national  security  is 
closely  related  to  the  power  to  obtain  for- 
eign intelligence  information. 

The  government  maintains  that  the  pro- 
tection of  national  security  could  not  be 
adequately  achieved  within  the  context  of 
a  warrant  procedure  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  factors  which  bear  on  the  decision, 
tlie  secrecy  of  some  of  those  factors,  and  the 
possibility  of  leaks.  It  claims  that  even  with- 
out the  warrant  requirement,  the  Presi- 
dential prerogative  is  not  without  restraints. 
For  instance,  only  the  President  and  his  sole 
delegate,  the  Attorney  General,  may  exercise 
the  power;  the  Piesident  must  apply  the 
strict  standard  of  "national  seciulty  "  in- 
volvement; such  surveillance  is  subject  to 
in  camera  judicial  review,  such  as  is  sug- 
gested here;  and  the  President  is  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  electorate  if  his  exercise  oi 
the  power  U  not  approved  by  a  majority. 

The  government  position  in  likening  the 
foreign  intelligence  justification  to  situations 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  security  warrants  it  is  especially 
pertinent  in  this  case  where  four  of  the  five, 
surveilliinces  were  of  domestic  organizations 
and  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gaining  information  regarding  the  activities 
of  tho.se  organizations,  obtaining  evidence  of 
violations  of  federal  law,  or  both,  and  the 
fifth  surveillance  was  for  the  piirpo-se  of 
gathering  foreign  inielligence  iniormalioii 
which  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  fcreijjn  affairs.  Tills  Court  must,  therefore, 
del  ermine  the  legality  of  both  the  "foreign" 
and  ihe  "domestic"  surveillances. 


The  government  contends  that  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs  are  inextricably  Intertwined 
and  that  any  attempt  to  legally  distinguish 
the  impact  of  foreign  affairs  from  the  matters 
of  internal  subversive  activities  Is  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  That  argiunent  is  not  com- 
pelling, iiowever,  after  an  examination  by  the 
Court  of  the  five  surveillance  authorizations 
involved  in  this  case.  Further,  in  view  of  the 
important  individual  rights  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  any  such  difficulty  In 
separating  foreign  and  domestic  situations 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  interposing  the 
prior  warrant  requirement.  The  government 
has  apparently  chosen  to  deal  with  dissident 
domestic  organizations  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  does  with  hostile  foreign  powers. 

The  same  arguments  presented  by  the  gov- 
ernment here  have  recently  been  considered 
by  several  district  courts  and  at  least  one 
circuit.  United  States  v.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Eastern  Dls.  of  Mich.,  SoDlv.. 
444  F.2d  651  (6th  Cir.,  1971),  cert,  granted. 
403  U.S.  930,  91  S.  Ct.  2255,  29  L.Ed.2d  708 
( 1971) ;  United  States  v.  Donghl,  Cr.  No.  1970- 
81  (W.D.N.Y.,  May  14,  1971);  United  States 
v.  HUllard,  Cr.  No.  69-141  (N.D.Cal.,  May  4. 
1971);  United  States  v.  Smith,  321  FJ3upp 
424  (CX).Cal..  1971);  United  States  v.  O'Neal. 
Cr.  No.  KC-CR-1204  (D.C.Kan.,  September  1 . 
1970) ;  and  United  States  v.  Delllnger,  Cr.  No. 
180  (N.D.Ul.,  February  20.  1970).  All  of  those 
cases  appear  to  involve  the  surveillance  of 
domestic  organizations  to  protect  national 
security  rather  than  the  gathering  of  foreign 
iutelligenoe  information.  Tlie  clear  weight  of 
those  authorities  is  that  disclostu*  is  re- 
quired by  Alderman  where  the  surveillance 
was  directed  at  domestic  organizations  al- 
though recognizing  that  the  constltutionsl 
limitations  which  are  reasonable  and  proper 
when  solely  domestic  subversion  is  Involved 
may  not  apply  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  legality  of  electronic  suneillauce  for 
the  gathering  of  foreign  intelligence  Infor- 
mation deemed  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  protection  from 
espionage  and  .sabotage  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. Giordano  v.  United  States,  Id.  at  313. 
89  set.  1163  (Stewart,  J.,  concurring);  Kat? 
V.  United  States,  389  U.S.  347.  364.  88  S.Ct. 
507.  19  L.Ed.2d  576  (1967).  (White.  J.,  con- 
curring). Alderman,  however,  would  require 
disclosure  even  where  national  security  in- 
terests are  at  stake  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  surveillance  was  illegal. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  18  U.S.C.  5  2510,  ct  seq.. 
recognizes  that  its  provisions  or  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  47 
U.S.C.  §  605.  are  not  deemed  to  limit  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  to  gather 
essential  foreign  intelligence  information  and 
protect  against  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment by  force  or  other  unlawful  means.  How- 
ever, the  contents  of  any  communications 
mtercepted  by  authority  of  the  President 
under  those  powers  may  only  be  received  in 
evidence  where  such  interception  is  rea.son- 
aule.  18  U.S.C.  §  2511  (3). 

There  is  no  constitutional  provision  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  conduct  warrant- 
less searches  in  domestic  situations  although 
authorization  may  impliedly  exist  where  nec- 
essary in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
government  contention  that  where  electron ir 
surveillance  has  been  deemed  necessary  by 
the  President  to  safeguard  national  security 
there  has  been  a  determination  of  reason- 
ableness would  eliminate  the  warrant  re- 
quirement of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  This 
prior  warrant  requirement  is  subject  only  to 
narrow,  well-recognized  exceptions.  Chimel  v. 
California.  395  U.S.  752,  89  S.Ct.  2034,  L.Ed.2d 
685  (1969) .  even  where  the  facts  disclose  later 
iliat  probable  cause  did  exist.  Katz  v.  United 
States,  Id.  Claims  of  inherent  Presidential 
powers,  where  such  powers  have  invaded  con- 
stirutionally  protected  individual  rights,  have 
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b€€n  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court^  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  United  StateB,  403  V. 
91  3.  Ct.  2140.  29  L.Ed.Sd  822  (1971 ) :  Y^ 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawjer,  3' 
579.  72  S.  Ct.  863.  96  VSM.  1163  ( 1952) . 

United  States  v.  Clay.  430  P.2d  165  (5th 
Cir.  1970).  reVd  on  other  grounds.  403  U.S. 
698.  91  S.Ct.  2068,  29  L.Ed.2d  810  (1971). 
Involved  a  strikingly  similar  situation  lu 
that  the  fifth  of  five  electronic  surveil- 
lances, records  of  which  the  defendant 
sought  to  obtain,  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  foreign  Intelligence 
Information.  The  fifth  log  was  considered  in 
camera  after  which  it  was  held  that  the  sur- 
veillance was  lawful,  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  government's  Interest. 
The  Court  balanced  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fendant with  the  national  interest  and 
found  that  his  rights  were  properly  safe- 
guarded by  the  iJi  camera  examination  of 
the  fifth  log.  A  similar  result  was  rejected, 
however,  where  the  rights  of  the  defendant 
were  balanced  with  the  national  interest  In 
conducting  warrantless  s\u-velllances  la 
dome-stlc  security  situations.  United  States 
V.  Keith,  Id. 

The  Coiut,  In  Clai/.  also  recognized  that 
18  U.S.C.  5  2511(3)  Is  a  clear  statement  by 
Congress  not  to  limit  i-he  prerogative  of  the 
President  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence  In- 
formation. This  lisue  was  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  application  for  writ 
of  certiorari.  The  iMlt  was  granted,  however, 
only  on  the  Issue  of  conscientious  objector 
eUtus.  400  U.S.  990.  91  S.Ct.  467.  27  L.Ed.2d 
438  (1971). 

In  Katz,  the  3upren:e  Comt  explicitly  dis- 
carded the  property  concept  In  search  and 
seizure  cases  and  held  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment fully  applicable  to  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. All  of  the  interceptloiis  Involved  In 
this  case  were  mnde  after  the  decision  In 
Katz  and  that  ruling  is  fully  applicable. 

Weeks  v.  United  States,  232  U.S.  383.  34 
8.  Ct.  341.  58  LEd.  652  (1914),  and  Mapp  v. 
Ohio,  367  US.  613.  81  S.Ct.  1284.  6  L.Ed.2d 
1081  (1961).  have  established  that  any  prod- 
ucts of  a  search  conducted  In  violation  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted against  the  defendant  at  his  trial. 
In  Sllverthoine  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States 
251  U.S.  386.  40  S.Ct.  182.  64  L.Ed.  319  (1920) 
the  exclusionary  rule  of  Weeks  was  expanded 
to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  fruits  de- 
rived from  Illegally  seized  evidence. 

(2)  ThLs  Court  finds  that  the  defendant's 
conversations  Intercepted  during  the  four 
electronic  surveillances  conducted  on  the 
domestic  organizations  were  Intercepted  Il- 
legally and  that  Alderman  mandates  their 
disclosure. 

f31  This  Court  al:^o  f.nds  that  the  defend- 
ant's conversations  Intercepted  during  the 
fifth  electronic  surveillance,  conducted  the 
the  purpose  of  gaining  foreign;  Intelligence 
hiformatton.  was  not  Intercepted  Illegally. 

The  Interceptions  of  Hoffman's  conver.«in- 
tlons  through  the  four  domestic  surveil- 
lances Involve  Blx  separate,  brief  conversa- 
tions occurring  during  a  period  of  almost  two 
years,  the  most  recent  being  at  least  a  month 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Indictment.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  Court  that  none  of  those  inter- 
ceptions are  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
that  indictment.  Those  surveillance  records, 
however,  may  have  Impeachment  value  or 
may  relate,  In  some  way  not  readily  ap- 
parent, to  the  evidence  presented  during  the 
trial  of  this  case.  TTie  defendant's  conten- 
tion that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  In- 
dictment Is  based  Is  illegal  Is  without  merit. 
Further,  because  of  the  apparently  unrelated 
nature  of  the  Interceptions  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  indictment,  the  Interest  of 
neither  the  defendant  nor  the  government 
would  be  best  served  by  a  pretrial  hearing 
to  determine  whether  the  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented during  the  trial  ha.s  been  tainted.  The 
proper  course  appears  to  the  Court  to  be  one 
ordering  disclosure  of  the  donjestlc  si'iveil- 
laiice  records  to  the  defeudautfjuf.  prior  to 


trial  and  under  a  protective  order  prohibit- 
ing further  disclosure. 

A  determination  of  the  extent  of  taint.  If 
any.  may  be  appropriate  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial.  Neither  Rule  41(e).  R.F.Crlm.P.. 
nor  Battle  v.  United  States,  120  U.S.App.D.C. 
221.  345.  345  F.2d  438  (1965).  require  a  pre- 
trial henrlng  where,  as  here,  the  legality  of 
the  Interceptions  has  been  determined. 

Accordingly.  It  is  this  23rd  day  of  No\ em- 
ber 1971 

Ordered  that  the  records  of  the  five  sur- 
veillances submitted  by  the  government  and 
examined  in  camera  will  be  sealed  by  this 
Court  and  returned  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  be  so  retained  subject  to  any 
further  orders  of  this  Court  or  any  other 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  It  U 
further  - 

Ordered  that'at  least  two  (2)  days  prior 
to  the  trial  of  this  case  the  government  make 
full  disclosure  to  defendant  Hoffman  of  his 
conversations  overheard  during  the  four  elec- 
tronic surveillances  of  the  domestic  organi- 
zations herein  involved,  and  It  Is  further 

Ordered  that  the  existence,  nature  and 
contents  of  any  material  disclosed  pursuant 
to  this  Order  shall  be  made  available  only 
to  counsel  of  record  lor  the  defendant,  and 
that  the  existence,  nature  and  contents  of 
any  material  disclosed  p\ir.Tiiant  to  this  Or- 
der shall  not  be  revealed  to  any  other  person 
tmless  pursttant  to  further  order  of  this 
Court  or  any  other  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction and  It  is  further 

Ordered  that  the  defendant's  other  re- 
quests be  and  they  hereby  are  denied. 

On  Motion  to  Dismiss  Indictment 

The  defendant  was  Indicted  for  Interstate 
travel  with  Intent  to  organize,  promote,  en- 
courage and  participate  In  a  riot,  18  U.S.C. 
§  2101,  and  for  obstructing,  Impeding  and  In- 
terfering with  a  law  enforcement  officer  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  civil  disorder,  18 
use.  S231(a)f3). 

Specifically.  Count  I  of  that  two  count 
Indictment  charges  that  on  or  about  April  29, 
1971  Hoffman  did  travel  In  Interstate  com- 
merce from  outside  the  District  of  Coluipbla 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  with  Intent  to 
organize,  promote,  encourage,  participate  In 
and  carry  on  a  riot  and  he  thereafter  on  or 
about  May  3,  1971,  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia participated  in  a  riot,  to  wit,  Hoffman, 
being  a  part  of  an  assemblage  of  more  than 
three  persons,  erected  a  barricade  in  a  public 
thoroughfare  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
promoting,  encouraging,  participating  In  and 
carrying  on  a  riot  (§  2101).  Count  11  charges 
that  on  or  about  May  3.  1971,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Hoffman  did  commit  and 
attempt  to  commit  an  act  to  obstruct,  im- 
pede and  Interfere  with  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  then  lawfully  engaged  In  the  law- 
ful performance  of  his  official  duties  Incident 
to  and  during  the  commlsf^lon  of  a  civil  dis- 
order, which  disorder  obstructed,  delayed  and 
adversely  affected  commerce,  etc..  and  the 
conduct  and  performance  of  a  federally  pro- 
tected function. 

On  June  30.  1971  the  defendant  filed  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  for  the 
unconstitutionality  of  18  U.S.C.  55  2101  and 
231(a)(3).  setting  forth  examples  of  legis- 
lative history  and  hypothetical  situations 
which  defendant  contends  would  result  In 
unconRtltutlonal  applications  of  those  crim- 
inal provisions. 

f4-61  In  consideration  of  defendant's  mo- 
tion, points  and  authorities  in  support 
thereof,  the  government's  opposition  to  that 
motion,  and  particularly  the  cases  of  Bran- 
denburg V.  Ohio,  395  U.S.  444.  89  S.Ct.  1827. 
23  L.Ed.2d  4.30  (1969);  United  States  v.  Mat- 
thews, 136  U.S.App.D.C.  196.  410  P.2d  1177 
(1960);  National  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  In  Viet  Nam  v.  Foran.  411  F.2d 
934  (7th  Cir.  1909);  and  In  re  SheaU.  302 
P.S'jpp.  660  (N.D.Cal.1969),  affd.  Carter  v. 
I  iiiicd  State?,  417  r.2d  384  (9th  Cir.  19C9), 


the  Coiu:t  concludes  that  18  U.S.C.  §5  2101 
and  231(a)  (3)  are  not  violative  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly nor  are  they  unconstitutional  exercises 
of  the  commerce  power.  The  Court  also  con- 
cludes that  18  use.  5  2101  does  not  violate 
the  right  of  freedom  to  travel  throughout 
the  Union;  that  5  2101.  when  viewed  with 
the  indictment  In  this  case,  does  not  violate 
due  process  by  authorizing  conviction  where 
the  unlawful  intent  and  the  prohibited  aci, 
do  not  coincide,  nor  Is  It  an  attempt  to  per- 
petuate the  status  of  inferiority  Imposed 
upon  blacks  by  the  system  of  slavery. 

Accordingly.  It  Is  this  23rd  day  of  No- 
vember 1971 

Ordered  that  the  defendant's  motion  to 
dismiss  the  Indictment  for  unconstltution- 
aUty  of  18  U.S.C.  15  2101  and  231(a)(3)  be 
and  It  hereby  Is  denied. 


IMPROVING  COMMUNICATION  BE- 
TWEEN CONGRESS  AND  STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  leust  June 
I  addressed  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  on  the  need  to  improve  the 
working  relutionship  between  Congress 
and  State  government.  I  sugge.sted  two 
ideas  to  tlie  Governors. 

Fii-st.  I  said  that  each  of  the  50  St.xtc 
governments  needs  to  have  a  Federal 
presence  In  Washington,  in  ordT  to  st?y 
abreast  of  developing  legislation  which 
affects  the  State  and  in  order  to  have 
sufficient  advance  notice  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
its  fonnulation. 

Second,  I  said  It  is  imperative  that  we 
have  an  institution,  not  for  fostering 
each  State's  parochial  Interests,  but 
rather  for  bringing  to  Washington  and  to 
the  Congress  the  best  thinking  of  State 
officials  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  problem  solvers  in  their  State.-:. 
I  suggested  that  the  States,  through  t'm 
National  Governors'  Conference,  under- 
take the  ta.-^k  of  creating  a  "think-tnnk  " 
manned  by  State  officials  on  sabbatical, 
to  be  a  resource  of  new  ideas  coupled 
with  the  States'  perspectives  on  problems 
which  the  Congress  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
addressing. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Governoi-s'  Con- 
ference has  taken  a  step  toward  Imple- 
menting these  suggestions,  throufeh  a  re- 
organization of  its  Washington  office. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Calvin  Rampton.  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Utah  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  de- 
scribing the  steps  the  conference  has 
taken  to  improve  relations  between  Con- 
gress and  State  goveniments,  be  printed 
in  the  Recopd.  I  also  ask  that  a  news 
release  from  the  National  Governois' 
Conference  be  similarly  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
8-3  follows: 

State  of  Utah, 
Office  of  the  Ooverkor, 
Sali  Lake  City,  UtaJi.  October  8.  1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss,  _^ 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washivr/ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.iTor  Mos-.  :  The  reorganization  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  as  an- 
nounced m  the  pttached  press  release  repre- 
sents a  major  new  commitment  by  the  Gov- 
ernors to  Improve  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress. During  my  ten  years  as  Governor  of 
Utah,  It  has  been  my  belief  that  the  States 
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and  the  federal  government  could  and 
should  better  coordinate  their  actions  to- 
ward solving  national  problems. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  we  have  faced 
over  the  years  has  been  the  tendency  of  th» 
federal  government  to  address  solutions  to 
domestic  problems  In  ways  which  do  not  fully 
recognize  the  capabilities  and  on-going  ac- 
tivities of  States  in  the  same  areas.  I  believe 
a  major  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
the  lack  of  timely,  acctirate  Information  on 
what  States  are  doing,  how  well  they  are  do- 
ing it.  and  what  federal  approaches  would 
best  mesh  with  and  encourage  state 
programs. 

It  Is  a  goal  of  our  Conference's  reorganiza- 
tion to  close  this  Information  gap.  and  we 
believe  that  a  key  element  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Governors"  Conference  operation  Is  the 
assignment  of  members  of  our  staff  to  pro- 
vide continuous  liaison  with  the  House  «f 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Ed  Rovner,  our  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Senate,  and  will  be  available  as  a  fuTI- 
tlme  resoiu-ce  to  you  on  Issues  of  concern  to 
both  the  Nation's  Governors  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  my  Intention  that  Mr.  Rovner's  new 
role  should  have  a  dual  purpose — to  provide 
information  to  you  regarding  the  views  of  the 
Governors,  and  to  help  you  assess  the  Impact 
of  legislative  Initiatives  on  the  States. 

I  genuinely  hope  you  will  make  full  use 
of  this  new  arrangement.  Mr.  Rovner  and 
other  staff  members  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  are  located  In  our  head- 
quarters offices  at  1150-17th  Street,  N.W. 
(telephone  785-5600).  and  are  prepared  to 
undertake  their  new  responsibilities  Imme- 
diately. 

Sincerely. 

Calvin  L.  Rampton, 

Gofcrjior  o/  Utah . 

National  GovinsNORs'  Conferenci: 
News  P.£L£ase 

Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference,  to- 
day announced  major  reorganization  of  the 
Conference.  The  Utali  Chief  E.xecutive  ex- 
plained that  the  reorganisation  is  intended 
to  strengthen  the  National  Governc«^'  Con- 
ference's ability  to  present  to  Congress  and 
to  the  Administration  its  views  on  matters 
alTectlng  the  States. 

In  conjunction  wiUi  the  Governors'  an- 
nouncement, Charles  A.  Byrley,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Conference,  described  a  new 
staffing  plan  aimed  at  Implementing  addi- 
tional responsibilities  mandated  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. Key  elements  In  the  new  staff  orga- 
nization are  a  Congressional  Affairs  unit, 
and  a  Center  for  Policy  Research  and  Aual- 
>-s!s. 

The  Congressional  Affah^  Division,  to  be 
directed  by  James  L.  Martin,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, will  provide  continuous  liaison  with  the 
Congress  on  all  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Nation's  Governors.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, the  unit  will  be  staffed  by  Edmond  Rov- 
ner and  Terry  Smith,  Special  Assistants  for 
Congressional  Affairs,  and  is  expected  to  be- 
gin operation  by  mid-October. 

The  new  Center  for  Policy  Research  nnd 
Analysis  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Thad  L. 
Beyle,  former  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr. 
Be\le  served  as  research  assistant  to  former 
Nortli  Carolina  Governor  Terry  Sanford.  The 
Center  will  provide  the  Conference  with  a 
source  of  continuous  research  and  analvsls 
on  state-federal  Issues. 

In  announcing  the  reorganization.  Gov- 
fmor  Rampton  stated  that  the  new  staff 
htructure  is  expected  to  provide  Congress 
Hith  better  Information  on  the  potential 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  States, 
as  well  as  to  provide  Governors  better  In- 
if>rmat!on  on  developments  In  Washington. 


COST  OF  LIVING  COUNCILr— INTER- 
ACTION OP  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
October,  I  chaired  hearings  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  on 
the  operation  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cil.  My  concern  then  was  that  the  wage/ 
price  program  was  being  administered  in 
a  fashion  that  bred  inequities,  ineffi- 
ciency, unfairness,  and  possibly  infla- 
tion. Focusing  on  the  procedures  used  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  to  administer 
,the  program,  these  hearings  disclosed 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack 
of  procedure  and  an  appalling  lack  of 
standards.  The  Council  was  found  to  be 
executive  discretion  in  the  extreme.  The 
Council  Itself  undermined  the  program, 
ceitainly  in  the  lack  of  confidence  it 
gave,  perliaps  in  other  ways. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  what  happened  with  the 
Council.  It  is  important  as  a  part  of  our 
overall  knowledge  of  the  interaction  of 
Government  and  the  economy  and  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  anyone  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  interaction  in  times  of 
economic  hardship  such  as  these. 

I  believe  that  the  hearings  which  we 
held  were  a  contribution  to  such  knowl- 
edge. I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  another  contribution  to  this 
knowledge.  A  study  of  some  of  these  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  recently  been  published  in 
the  Georgetown  Law  Journal.  July  1974, 
issue.  Entitled,  "Phase  V:  The  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Reconsidered,"  and  writ- 
ten by  Richard  P.  Carr  and  Robert  P. 
Dutcher,  this  article  makes  extensive  use 
of  the  hearings,  provides  some  commen- 
tai-y  on  the  Council,  and  lias  some  things 
to  suggest  to  the  Congress  as  it  considers 
future  delegations  of  power  to  adminis- 
trative agencies.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  and  its  footnotes 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phase  V:  The  Cost  op  LniNC  Council 
Reconsidered 

From  1971  to  1974  the  United  States 
experienced  the  first  peacetime  controls  on 
wages  and  prices,  Imposed  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970.'  The  Cost 
of  Living  Council  (COLC),  to  which  the 
President  delegated  the  authority  granted 
him  In  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  (1970 
Act),  administered  these  wage  and  price 
controls.'  When  authority  Is  delegated  to  an 
agency,  explicit  statutory  standards  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  protect  against  arbi- 
trary action  and  abuse  of  power  by  the 
agency.'  The  COLC,  however,  received  vast 
power  with  few  congressional  guidelines  or 
limitations  upon  the  use  of  that  power.* 
Statutory  standards  were  general.'  and 
Congress  exempted  the  COLC  from  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (APA) .«  Broad,  discretionary  agency 
power  and  public  uncertainty  about  the 
limits  and  direction  of  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram resulted.  The  discretion  also  effectively 
precltided  close  scrutiny  by  the  courts  of 
COLC  actions.' 

Although  the  formal  stabilization  program 
has  terminated,  the  nature  of  cost-push  In- 
flation mr.y  force  the  continuation  of  gov- 
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emmental  supervision  and  control  of  wages 
and  prices  for  several  decades.'  The  decline 
of  the  COLC  coincided  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Energy  Office."  another 
powerful,  emergency  economic-Intervention 
agency.  The  President's  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Executive  Organization  hsis  advanced,  as  the 
solution  to  the  burdens  placed  on  Independ- 
ent regulatory  bodies  by  cumbersome  and 
overjudlclallzed  procedures,  an  agency  model 
similar  to  the  COLC  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.'"  Without  speclfio  slatuttM^  standards 
and  strict  administrative  procedures,  future 
large  economic-Intervention  agencies  may 
encounter  and  create  the  same  substantive 
and  procedural  problems  that  troubled  the 
COLC's  operations. 

STATDTORT    AND    ADMINISTSA'nVE    STANDARDS 
rNDER    THE   ECONOMIC    ST.\BILIZATION    ACT 

Initially  the  President  and  some  members 
of  Congress  opposed  the  stabUizatlon  legisla- 
tion's conferral  of  broad  economic  authority 
without  any  statutory  restrictions."  The  op- 
position chaUenged  the  power  granted  by 
the  legislation  as  almost  unlimited  and  criti- 
cized the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  total  abdication  of  legislative  res- 
ponsibility.'- Critics  admitted  that  courts  pre- 
viously had  validated  similar  wage  and  price 
control  authority.'"-  but  noted  that  Congress 
had  clrciunscrlbed  the  validated  authority 
with  strict  guidelines  and  directions  for  Im- 
plementation "  and  had  granted  the  author- 
ity in  order  to  meet  the  national  emergencies 
caused  by  war.'-^ 

In  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  v.  Connally  '■■'  the  United  States 
District  Coiut  for  the  District  of  Coliimbla 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  1970  Act's 
delegation  of  power."  The  court  ruled  that 
the  statute  provided  minimum  standards  '- 
and  an  opportunity  for  Judicial  review  "  and 
that  agency  actions  had  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  fairness  and  equity  implicit  in  the 
1970  Act."  In  addition,  the  court  required  the 
COLC  to  develop  explicit  administrative 
standards  to  limit  the  latitude  and  discretion 
of  subsequent  actions  taken  to  impletuent 
the  1970  Act.'-' 

Shortly  after  the  decision  In  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters,  Congress  legislat«d  clearer 
guidelines  for  tlie  economic  stabilization 
program*  in  the  Ek;onomic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendmeiit.s  of  1971  (1971  Amendments  i . - 
The  COLC.  however,  still  retained  authority 
to  Implement  the  broad  congresisional  man-  ' 
date  to  stabilize  the  national  economy;  the 
most  far-reachlug  actions  could  be  justified 
If  deemed  appropriate  to  ctirb  Inflation.'- 
E^'cn  though  they  were  constitutionaUy  suf- 
ficient, the  standards  of  the  1971  Amend- 
ments placed  few  restrictions  on  agency  au- 
thority under  the  1970  Act.  and  furnlslied 
minimal  guidelines  to  courts  for  determin- 
ing whether  particular  COLC  actions  and 
regulations  complied  with  the  congressional 
intent  underlying  the  1970  Act.  Whether  es- 
tablished by  Congress  or  by  the  agency,  spe- 
cific standards  are  essential  for  the  establish- 
ment of  boundaries  that  agency  discretion 
cannot  transgress  and  lor  the  provision  of 
definite  measu^c^«!  against  which  to  assess 
agency  action."'  As  the  branch  of  govern- 
ment charged  with  formulating  national 
poUcy.  Congress  bears  the  primary  responsi- 
bUlty  for  developing  such  standards.^  Leg- 
islation embodies  political,  representative 
choices  among  competing  values  and  goals 
and  should  provide  guidance  through  legis- 
lative findings  and  explicit  .standards  to  ad- 
ministrators who  miist  iiuplenient  the^e 
goals.^ 

Congress,  however,  cannot  always  delineate 
standards  for  agencies.  In  some  policy  mat- 
ters, such  as  particular  areas  of  stabilization 
authority  entrusted  to  the  COLC,"  fixed 
legislative  requirements  are  Inappropriate 
because  the  agency  possesses  superior  tech- 
nical expertise  and  becatise  the  conditions 
under  which  decisions  must  be  made  change 
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constantly .-■»  In  these  cases  the  agency  Itself 
must  articulate  standards  and  define  tho 
scope  of  its  authority  and  the  criteria  used 
in  its  decisionmaking.^  Regardless  of  which 
body  fashions  the  standards  governing  agen- 
cy action,  the  standards  need  to  be  suillclent- 
ly  definite  to  direct  agency  action,  to  assure 
n'j-ency  predictability,  and  to  enable  review- 
ing courts  to  provide  an  Independent  ln.stl- 
I  itlonal  check  against  excesses. 

Examination  of  suits  challencing  the 
COLC's  performance  under  tho  1970  Act 
illustrates  the  practical  problems  faced  oy 
reviewing  courts  when  Congress  delegates 
broad  power  to  an  agency  with  few  restric- 
tions and  guidelines  for  the  use  of  the 
power.  Where  Congress  enacted  speclflc 
standards  to  gxiiUe  COLO  administration  of 
the  1970  Act  and  where  the  agency  developed 
clear  guidelines  to  limit  its  own  discretion, 
courts  profited  ii-oni  a  clear  annlytlcal  fiame- 
work  within  which  to  evaluate  the  proprlet> 
of  COLO  action.  '  Where  congressional 
standards  were  vague  or  nonexistent  and  the 
COLO  failed  to  develop  standards  In  advance 
of  acting,  courts  lacked  sufficient  guidance 
to  determine  whether  the  COLO  had  acted 
within  the  scope  of  a  delimited  zone  of 
onthorlty. 

Vague  fetaudarda  hampered  judioial  re- 
view in  Mass  Retailing  Institute  v.  COLC,' 
i  n  which  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  considered  whether  the  COLC,  in 
:^rantlng  a  general  exemption  from  price 
controls  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  had 
<'xceeded  its  statutory  power.  By  express 
provision  of  the  1971  Amendments,  the  COLC 
could  grant  general  exemptions  If  necessary 
to  prevent  gross  inequities  and  hardships 
v.'lthln  the  national  economy.--  The  statu- 
tory description  of  the  circumstances  Justify- 
ing a  general  exemption  only  vaguely  dt- fined 
a  valid  exemption,  and  the  COLC  had 
neither  promulgated  specific  criteria  de- 
fining the  Justifications  for  a  grant  of  .ex- 
emption nor  provided  a.  rationale  for  the 
exemption  granted  to  the  postal  depanment. 
The  federal  district  court  thft  Initially 
lieard  the  challenge  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's exemption  crHlci?.ed  the  COLC 
for  Insufficient  explanation  of  the  prant  of 
the  exemption  but,  nevertheless,  sustained 
the  grant.'^  The  lack  of  precise  legislative 
and  administrative  guidelines  for  iinnly2sing, 
the  ostensible  justification  for  the  exemp- 
tion precluded  meaningful  appellate  review. 
Without  explanation  of  Its  conclusion,  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided that  the  record  adequately  showed  the 
consonance  of  the  e.xemptlon  with  the 
.-standards  of  the  1970  Act.-'  This  decision, 
and  the  COLC's  unexplained  action,  gave  the 
business  community  and  the  general  public 
no  guidance  in  predicting  the  factual  cir- 
cumstances and  relationships  that  would 
justify  the  granting  of  general  exemptions 
from  price  controls. 

In  University  of  Soutliern  California  v. 
COLC-^  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  again  faced  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  propriety  of  a  COLC  decision 
reached  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
standards  or  administrative  guidelines.  In 
this  case  the  authority  of  the  COLC  to  Im- 
pose price  controls  depended  on  whether  the 
sale  of  university  athletic  tickets  constituted 
a  service,  as  that  term  was  used  in  an  execu- 
tive order  implementing  the  1970  Act.-'  The 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  difficulty,  created  by 
the  absence  of  a  deflnltlou  of  "service,"  In 
determining  whether  the  COLC's  price  con- 
trols were  valid.  The  court,  however,  decided 
that  the  COLC's  Imposition  of  controls  on 
I  he  university  presupposed  a  definition  of 
."ci-vice  reasonably  consistent  with  the  ex- 
<  .utlve  order  and  upheld  the  controls.---  By 
explicitly  detlnlng  the  disputed  term  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  Imposition  of  controls  on  tlie 
tmlverslty,  the  COLC  could  have  avoided 
this  litigation,  and  both  the  courts  and  the 
COLC  could  have  benefited  from  a  more 
efficient  allocation  of  time  and  energy. 

The  1971  Amendments  mandated  that  re- 
viewing courts  find  COLC  regulations  to  be 
arbitrary  or  capricious  before  enjoining  or 
invalidating  them.  '-  The  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious standard  Is  the  criterion  for  review  of 
mo:=t  federal  administrative  regulations  un- 
der section  10(e)  of  the  APA.*  Proving  a 
regulation  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious  re- 
quires showing  that  the  regulation  lacks  a 
rational  basis,'  a  demanding  burden  which 
most  challengers  of  COLC  regulations  could 
not  sustalii."'  The  nebulous  standards  of  tho 
1970  Act,  which  neither  prescribed  nor  pro- 
scribed methods  the  COLC  could  use  to  con- 
irol  Inflation,  encumbered  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  propriety  of  particular  ac- 
tions. Where  no  legislative  standards  pre- 
cluded a  particular  action  of  the  COLC,  a 
court  could  only  scrutinize  whether  COLC 
oinclals  believed  that  they  had  acted  In  the 
public  interest  and  then  determine  whether 
there  was  a  rational  factual  and  theoretical 
basis  for  that  belief."' 

While  couits  were  not  well  equipped  to 
.-valuftte  the  witdom  of  particular  COLC  reg- 
ulations, Judicial  review  did  provide  an  ef- 
fective remedy  when  the  COLC  established 
atconsistent  standards.  In  United  States  v. 
Jifferson  Parish  School  Board  "^  a  federal 
district  court  declined  to  enforce  an  interpre- 
tative circular  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  a  delegate  of  tho  COLC. 
iho  circular  contradicted  the  Uaterpretatlou 
of  a  COLC  regulation  enunciated  In  other 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  circulars. 
While  "-ecognlzlng  the  practical  difficulties 
lacing  the  agencies  In  administering  the  1970 
Act,  the  court  reasoned  that  the  contradic- 
tory interpretations  should  not  bo  raised  to 
the  level  of  enforceable  law.'* 

The  Judiciary's  attempts  to  review  the 
COLC's  conduct  demonstrate  the  importance 
oi"  specific  legislative  guidelines.  Effective 
agency  performance  requires  a  balancing  of 
the  need  for  prompt  agency  decisionmaking 
based  on  specialized  expertise  against  the 
public's  need  for  protection  from  agency  ac- 
tions that  violate  procedural  due  process, 
Etututoiy  mandates,  or  an  agency's  own  regu- 
lations. Lacking  concrete  statutory  guide- 
lines, the  court  that  Judged  actions  of  tho 
COLC  were  not  able  to  balance  these  interests 
cvenhandedly,  but  Instead  exhibited  a  pro- 
nounced deference  to  agency  expertise.'^ 

Although  tho  standards  established  by  Con- 
gress to  govern  moot  of  the  COLC's  actions 
v.ero  broad  and  open  ended,  in  some  areas 
Congress  sought  to  establish  precl.se  standards 
lor  tho  implementation  of  tho  COLC's  au- 
thority. "  By  curtailing  or  removing  agency 
discretion.  Congress  attempted  to  achieve 
through  direct  legislative  means  a  desired 
goal  that  the  agency  might  not  have  pursued 
if  left  to  exercise  Its  authority  unrestricted. 
■When  Congress  employs  mandatory  stand- 
ards, the  language  and  totent  of  the  legisla- 
tion must  be  sufficiently  clear  to  preclude 
agency  misinterpretation.'"  Tlie  vague  and 
inclusive  statutory  language  and  legislative 
history  of  one  such  provision,  the  substand- 
ard wage  exemption,'*  resulted  In  two  law- 
.-uits  and  a  congressional  rewriting  before 
Congress's  intent  was  effectuated. 

Congress  originally  int«nded  the  substand- 
.'u-d  wage  provision  to  exempt  from  controls 
me  wages  of  all  persons  whose  earnings  were 
at  or  below  levels  necessary  for  adequate 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics."  In  promul- 
gating regulations  to  Implement  the  statute, 
the  COLC  divided  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics minimum  budget  figures  by  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  in  a  family  to  deter- 
mine the  individual  exemption  celling.  ■'  The 
plaintiffs  in  Jennings  v.  Connolly  '■'■  chal- 
lenged the  regulations,  and  the  district  court 
found    that   the    COLC's   exemption    ceiling, 


computed  on  the  basis  of  the  national  aver- 
age number  of  wage  earners  per  family  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  lower  average  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  In  poor  families,  was 
without  a  rational  basis  and  frustrated  the 
intent  of  Congress."  After  the  COLC  revised 
tho  regulations  to  Increase  the  exemption  fig- 
ure,'  the  Jennings  plaintiffs  again  brought 
suit,  claiming  that  the  exemption  celling  was 
still  too  low.  In  Jennings  t\  Shults  "  the  dis- 
trict court  upheld  the  new  regulations  and 
declared  that  Congress  could  provide  more 
specific  legislation  if  it  believed  the  COLC's 
exemption  figure  to  be  too  low.^ 

In  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973  (1973  Amendments),  Congress 
established  a  specific  flgur©  for  the  COLC's 
use  In  substandard  wage  exemption  regula- 
tions.-- Tho  Senate  report  on  the  1973 
Amendments,  empha.-jlzlng  that  the  sub- 
.standard  exemption  had  been  intended  for 
Individuals  rather  than  for  families,-'  sharply 
criticized  the  COLC  for  Its  abuse  of  authority 
and  its  defiance  of  both  Congress  and  the 
courts  in  calculating  tho  exemption."'"  Argu- 
ably, though.  Congress  was  equally  at  fault 
for  failing  to  express  its  intent  with  sufficient 
clarity  in  the  original  legislation.  No  speclhc 
ligure  for  the  exemption  had  been  suggested 
ill  either  the  congressional  reports  or  the 
floor  debate,  '  and  the  COLC,  in  basing  it:j 
calculations  on  data  from  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  had  complied  with  the  terni.s 
of  the  original  statute. 

Another  specific  legislative  standard,  the 
public  disclosure  amendment,""  exemplifies  a 
more  successful  utilization  of  statutory  man- 
dates to  limit  COLC  discretion  and  to  achieve 
legislative  goals  In  spite  of  apparent  agency 
resistance.  Designed  to  assist  the  public  in 
monitoring  business  compliance  with  the 
stabilization  program,''  the  disclosure  provi- 
sion required  certain  business  enterprises  to 
disclose  publicly  data  concerning  product  lln° 
sales  and  profits  whenever  the  firm  Increased 
the  price  of  a  substantial  product  by  amount.-, 
specified  hi  the  statute."'-'  The  statute  ex- 
empted proprietary  Information,"-'  but  no 
company  could  exclude  from  disclosure  data 
required  to  be  filed  annually  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC).'-* 

The  COLC  used  the  proprietary  Informa- 
tion exception  to  exempt  firms  entirely  from 
disclosing  Information  on  annual  sales,  oper- 
ating Income,  net  sales,  and  sales  by  product 
line  or  service  line.'"  In  Consumers  Union  of 
United  States,  Inc.  v.  COLC,''  a  suit  challeng- 
ing the  regulations  allowing  nondisclosure 
of  such  a  broad  range  of  Information,  the 
agency  argued  that  the  information  ey- 
empted  as  proprietary  was  not  the  type  rc- 
oulred  by  the  SEC  since  the  definitions  of 
net  sales  and  operating  revenue  used  on 
COLC  reporting  forms  differed  from  the  defi- 
nitions used  by  the  SEC"  Further,  the  COLC 
noted  that  as  government  officers.  Its  officials 
were  subject  to  potential  criminal  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  disclosure.""  Rejecting 
the  COLC's  position,  the  Temporary  Emerg- 
ency Court  of  Appeals  found  the  definitional 
distinction  employed  by  COLC  to  lack  real 
substance  and  to  contravene  the  spirit  of  the 
statute,  which  favored  extensive  disclosure 
with  only  limited  exceptions."-'  Consequently, 
the  court  ordered  the  COLC  to  promulgate 
lull -disclosure  regulations  In  compliance 
with  the  congressional  mandate.-^ 

CONCRESSIONAL  MONTTORINC  OT  AGENCY  ACTION 

Congress  can  limit  agency  discretion  not 
only  by  legislating  precise  standards  but  also 
by  overseeing  and  reviewing  the  agency's 
administrative  program.-'  When  Congre.ss 
delegates  broad  power  to  an  economic-Inter- 
vention agency,  as  it  did  to  the  COLC,  It  must 
carefully  supervise  the  ongoing  course  of 
administration  to  a.ssure  that  the  agency  Is 
carrying  out  legislative  policy."-  Periodic  con- 
.•rcEslonal  hearings  provide  an  opportunity 
to  di-scover  agency  operating  problems  and 
to  advise  the  agency  on  policies  and  hnple- 
nientatlon    actions.- -    Amending    legl.slation 
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can  be  developed  and  more  definite  standards 
supplied  In  response  to  agency  experience 
and  needs.  The  power  of  the  purse  affords 
two  appropriations  committees  and  Congress 
as  a  whole  the  leverage  to  secure  both  agency 
compliance  ;<.ith  congressional  mandates  and 
accountability  for  procedures.'^  Although  ef-. 
forts  at  congressional  oversight  can  degen- 
erate Into  Intimidation  and  interference," 
the  need  for  agency  responsiveness  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  out-welghs  the  risk 
of  occasional  abuses. 

Committees  freqtiently  questioned  COLC 
officials,"  but  systeamtlc  legislative  oversight 
hearings  generally  coincided  with  annual 
deadlines  for  the  extension  of  the  1970  Act." 
Shorter,  semi-annual  extensions  of  the  1970 
Act  would  have  compelled  the  House  and 
Senate  oversight  committees  to  keep  tighter 
reins  on  this  powerful  agency  and  to  monitor 
its  operations  more  effectively.'"  The  con- 
gressional intent  behind  the  substandard 
wage  exemption  end  public  disclosure  provi- 
sions explored  in  the  Jennings  and  Cons^im- 
ers  Union  cases  might  have  been  settled  In 
congressional  deliberations  rather  than  In 
protracted  litigation  if  congressional  hearings 
had  been  held  more  frequently. 

The  Infrequency  of  congressional  hearings 
did  not  represent,  however,  the  main  short- 
coming of  congressional  supervision  of  the 
COLC;  the  committees  did  not  thoroughly 
examine  the  COLC's  compliance  with  the 
standards  and  procedures  In  the  1970  Act  In 
most  of  the  hearings  that  were  held.  After 
the  enactment  of  the  1971  Amendments,  eco- 
nomic Issues  relevant  to  tlie  COLC's  efforts 
to  ctirb  Inflation  dominated  committee  hear- 
ings and  attention.""  Only  one  tv.'O-day  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  hearing  was  devoted  to 
the  COLC's  compliance  with  statutory  stand- 
ards and  procedures  and  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  1970  Act's  provisions  for  assuring  due 
process  to  the  regulated  public.^  Such  In- 
adequate review  of  administrative  perform- 
ance exacerbated  the  problems  caused  by  the 
lack  of  statutory  Ihnitatlons  on  the  COLC's 
broad  authority  and  reflected  a  serious  con- 
gressional failure  to  explore  adequately  tho 
complaints  raised  In  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, which  revealed  a  unanimity  among  con- 
sumer and  business  spokesmen  about  admin- 
istrative deficiencies  In  the  COLC's  opera- 
tions.'^ 

PROCEDXntAL  REgriREMENTS   VNDER   THE    1970 
ACT 

Although  significant  for  guidance  ptir- 
poses,  congressional  standards  have  inherent 
limitations  as  means  of  controlling  agency 
action.  Agencies  must  draw  on  special  ex- 
pertise to  regulate  the  complicated  matters 
within  their  Jurl.<!dlctlons,  and  they  must  be 
able  to  exercise  freely  reasonable  discretion 
In  order  to  respond  to  complex,  quickly 
changing  situations."*  Thus,  statutory  stand- 
ards cannot  at  all  times  control  agency  ac- 
tion. In  addition,  agencies  can  circumvent 
congressional  mandates  or  Indefinitely  delay 
their  effect."^  The  most  effective  and  neces- 
sary limits  that  Congress  can  place  upon 
agencies  with  wide-ranging  authority  over 
the  national  economy  are  proA-isions  for  ad- 
ministrative procedures.-'  By  requiring  that 
an  agency  exercise  Its  authority  in  accord- 
ance with  regularized  procedures.  Congress 
can  establish  safeguards  that  as.sure  public 
niput  and  that  curtail  excessive  agency  dis- 
cretion. When  an  agency  must  comply  with 
requirements  of  public  participation  in  rule- 
making, .satisfy  petitioners'  rights  to  a  hear- 
ing pnd  to  admlnliitratlve  remedies,  and  un- 
dei-fo  Judicial  review  of  final  determinations, 
tho.se  -Rho  are  regulated  receive  due  process 
protections  that  go  bej'ond  the  substantive 
controls  found  In  an  agency's  enabling  leg- 
i.-lation.*-' 

The  Administrative  Procedure  ►Act '"  is  a 
detailed  expression  of  procedtiral  r-ylits  and 


F.io'uctes  at  end  of  ariiile. 


requirements  In  adnUnlstratlve  law."  The 
COLC,  however,  was  not  subject  to  the  full 
provisions  of  the  APA."  Legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administration  would  have 
exempted  the  COLC  from  all  but  one  of  tho 
APA's  requirements.*  Claiming  that  the 
APA's  procedures  would  generate  unac- 
ceptable burdens  and  delays  and  relying 
on  the  tradition  of  exemption  of  emer- 
gency agencies  from  APA  requirements,  ad- 
ministration representatives  argued  at  com- 
mittee hearings  that  the  emergency  eco- 
nomic agency  should  be  permitted  to  devise 
and  to  follow  flexible,  streamlined  procedures 
and  that  petitioners'  rights  would  bo  pro- 
tected adequately  by  Judicial  review."  Con- 
gress agreed  that  the  emergency  agencies 
under  the  1970  Act  should  bo  free  of  tho 
•cumbersome  and  dilatory"  full  procedures 
of  the  APA  •'  but  did  subject  the  agencies  to 
the  APA's  nonadjudlcatory  provisions."-  Until 
its  termination  the  COLC  operated  under 
these  limited  procedural  requirements. 

Among  the  procedural  provisions  Imposed 
on  the  COLC  by  the  1971  Amendments,  sec- 
tion four 'of  the  APA"  requires  federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  publish  notice  of 
proposed  regulations  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  to  Invite  Interested  persons  to  sub- 
mit written  comments.'--*  The  agency  can  dis- 
pense with  the  notice  requirement  only  if 
the  agency  publishes  with  the  regulations  a 
finding  that  to  Invite  conaments  Is  impracti- 
cable, unnecessary,  or  against  the  public  In- 
tere.'^t.'-^  The  requirement  that  agencies 
notice  rules  for  comment  facilitates  intelli- 
gent agency  decisionmaking  and  encourages 
responsiveness  to  public  needs.'*  However,  on 
203  of  the  235  days  on  which  the  COLC  pub- 
lished rules  in  the  Federal  Register,  the 
agency  bypassed  normal  rulemaking  proce- 
dures by  invoking  the  Impracticability  excep- 
tion and  thereby  precluded  advance  partic- 
ipation of  many  interested  parties  in  COLC 
rulemaking."  In  using  the  Impracticability 
exception,  the  COLC  usually  concluded  Its 
preamble  to  issued  regtilatloiis  with  a  boiler- 
plate clause  Stating  without  explanation  that 
it  was  impracticable  and  unnecessary  to  fol- 
low APA  rulemaking  procedures.  Articula- 
tion of  the  circumstances  that  necessitated 
the  COLC's  dispensation  with  notice  was  con- 
spicuously absent.-'*  Although  section  four  of 
the  APA  requires  that  tho  basis  for  use  of 
the  Impracticability  exception  be  expressed 
in  the  issued  rules,'"  suits  challenging  the 
COLC's  use  of  boilerplate  claims  of  Lmprac- 
tlcabillty  were  unsuccessful."" 

In  only  one  case,  Kelly  v.  Department  of 
Interior,^"  hSs  a  court  construed  section 
four's  impracticability  exception  to  require 
articulation  of  specific  grounds  for  its  use."^ 
The  court  reasoned  that  contemporaneous, 
detailed  written  justification  facilitates  Judi- 
cial review  "^  and  encourages  agencies  to  dis- 
pense with  notice  of  rulemakmg  sparingly."' 
Had  courts  considering  challenges  of  COLC 
regulations  adhered  to  this  Interpretation 
of  the  exception,  they  could  have  set  aside 
the  COLC  regulations  containing  boilerplate 
claims  of  impracticability  for'failure  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  selection  four.  Only  when 
the  staff  of  an  emergency  economic-interven- 
tion agency  Is  insufficient  to  digest  antlcl- 
pated  comments  and  to  carry  out  Its  other 
responsibilities  simultaneously '"'  or  when 
advance  notice  of  regulations  is  llke!y  to 
stimulate  regulstiou-avoldance  behavior  by 
affected  parties'-  should  an  agency  be  per- 
mitted to  utllize#the  impracticability  excep- 
tion to  the  APA's  notice  requirements.  By 
condoning  the  ti-se  of  the  Impracticability 
e.xception  when  the  proper  conditions  do  not 
exist,  courts  afford  agencies  an  opportunity 
to  escape  their  public  responsibilities  and  to 
ignore  the  congres.';lonal  intent  behind  sec- 
tion four  of  the  APA. 

Responding  to  these  policy  considerations, 
an  American  Bar  Association  committee 
recommended  that  Congress  reqtUre  emer- 
gency   ecot'oniit-interveMion    fseucie-^    li":e 


the  COLC  to  give  advance  notice  of  their  reg- 
ulations unless  published  findings  of  ftict 
clearly  and  specifically  explain  the  necessity 
of  dispensing  with  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment.'"'  Under  an  earlier  pro- 
posal, rules  Issued  without  advance  notice 
could  be  effective  only  for  six  months  and 
could  be  extended  only  m  compliance  with 
APA's  provisions  for  notice  and  opportunity 
for  comment.""  These  proposals  implicitly 
recognized  that  itome  actions  of  economic- 
Intervention  agencies  must  be  executed 
without  delay  for  public  comment  but  rec- 
ommended that  public  participation  be  pre- 
served In  such  emergencies  by  subsequent 
opportunity  for  public  review  and 
comment.'"' 

Another  procedural  safeguard  imposed  by 
Congress  on  the  COLC  was  section  6(d)  of 
the  APA,  requiring  a  brief  statement  on  the 
grounds  for  denial  of  federal  administrative 
agency  action  requested  by  a  party  unless 
the  denial  afi^ms  a  prior  denial  or  is  self- 
explanatory.'"*  In  theory,  articulation  of 
the  grounds  for  denying  requested  agency 
action  would  have  facilitated  Judicial  re- 
view of  COLC  action  "'  and  would  have  made 
COLC  decisionmaking  more  predictable.  Un- 
fortunately, the  COLC  took  the  same  atti- 
ttide  toward  section  6(d)  that  the  agency 
displayed  toward  section  foiu-  and  often 
Justified  orders  by  general  concluscry  ex- 
planations, without  stating  the  findmgs  and 
rationales  supporting  particular  declslons."- 

Lacklng  the  guidance  of  published  criteria 
for  denials  of  exceptions,  regulated  parties 
complained  that  those  who  requested  excep- 
tions could  not  predict  how  the  COLC  would 
rule  on  their  requests.'"  The  need  for  such 
Information  became  so  great  that  some  ac- 
counting and  legal  firms  informally  compiled 
manuals  containing  standards,  derived  by 
the  firms  from  experience  and  conjecture, 
used  by  the  COLC  in  disposing  of  exception 
requests.'-'  Although  regulations  issued  in 
response  to  rapidly  changing  economic  con- 
ditions are  necessarily  broad  and  conse- 
quently sometimes  inequitable  in  effect,"-' 
pub^ation  of  exceptions  decisions  accom- 
paniqji  by  statements  of  precise  findings  and 
reaso^ng  would  have  assisted  regulated 
parties^  planning  the  conduct  of  their  bus- 
inesses Imd  would  have  facilitated  consis- 
tency of  l^islon  by  COLC  officials  without 
forcing  adherence  to  strict  rules. "• 

Failure  to  articulate  the  grounds  for  agency 
action  not  only  creates  tiucertainty  as  to  the 
conditions  and  factors  considered  by  the 
agency,  but  also  precludes  Intelligent  de- 
cisionmaking by  parties  seeking  review  of 
unfavorable  agency  action.  Procedural  reg- 
ulations governmg  the  COLC  permitted  a 
person  aggrieved  by  an  agency  decision  to 
request  reconsideration  of  the  decision  by  the 
agency,""  and  also  allowed  summary  dis- 
missal of  the  request  unless  the  petitioner 
made  a  prima  facie  showing  that  the  decision 
was  based  on  an  error  of  fact  or  law."*  Since 
the  orders  of  the  COLC  and  of  delegatee 
agencies  frequently  did  not  specify  facts  or 
reasons  for  denial  of  requested  action,  peti- 
tioners obviously  could  not  have  sustained 
the  burden  of  shov.-mg  errors  of  fact  or  lav. 
for  the  purpo.se  of  requesting  administrative 
reconsideration."" 

Even  If  the  agency  articulates  the  basis  for 
a  denial,  nondisclosure  of  the  Identity  of  the 
agency  decisionmaker  may  preclude  informed 
determinations  to  seek  admit ilstrative  review. 
Receiving  notice  of  the  denial  of  It^^  request 
for  recission  of  a  price  increase  Ihrottgh  a'-, 
unsigned  decision  list  Issued  by  the  Prtce 
Commls.sion,  tl;e  plaintiff  in  Baldicin  Coxtnt;' 
Electrical  Membership  Corporation  r.  Price 
Commii:Sio7!  -'"  did  not  know  that  a  subor- 
dinate of  a  Price  Commission  delegatee, 
rather  than  the  Commission  itself,  had  made  te, 
the  challenged  decision.'-'  The  plaintiff,  be- 
lieving that  the  request;  had  been  denied 
by  the  Commission,  could  leasonably  have 
considered  It  futile  to  request  the  Coinmis- 
blcf.  to  reccr.'-iider  the  denial.''- 
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A  final  provision  of  Uie  APA  that  Congress 
applied  to  the  COLC,  section  three  of  the 
APA,  or  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,'-" 
governs  public  disclosure  of  Information  held 
by  federal  administrative  agencies.'-"*  No  suits 
speciflcally  challenged  the  COLCs  compliance 
with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  but 
t!ie  COLC  frequently  was  criticized  for  the 
lack  of  openness  that  marked  its  opera- 
tions."-^ Further,  one  of  the  COLCs  practices 
conflicted  with  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
provisions  applicable  to  the  agency  through 
riie  Federal  Advisory  Conunittee  Act,'--^  which 
regulat-es  the  establishment,  procedure,  and 
duration  of  committees  furnishing  ideas  and 
advice  to  federal  administrative  agencies  and 
limits  closed  advisory  committee  meetings.-' 

In  Nader  v.  Dunlop  ■-'  the  plaintiff  charged 
that  the  COLC  had  violated  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  by  closing  COLC  ad- 
visory committee  meetings  to  the  public.^ 
In  Its  decision  the  federal  district  court  criti- 
cized the  COLC  for  developing  matters  of 
crucial  public  policy  behind  closed  doors  and 
held  that  advlsorr  committee  meetings 
should  not  be  secret  unless  the  COLC  made  a 
finding  supported  by  detailed  analysis  that 
the  meeting  would  Involve  discussion  of  doc- 
uments speclflcally  exempt  from  public  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.-"  In  Cotisinners  Union  of  United  States, 
Inc.  V.  COLC  '^  the  COLCs  advocacy  of  a  re- 
strictive view  of  Its  public  disclosure  obliga- 
tions met  with  failure;  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the  COLC  to 
rewrite  Its  regulations  to  Implement  congres- 
sional policy  fostering  public  disclosure. '-- 

In  criticizing  the  COLC  consumers  were 
not  alone  but  were  joined  occasionally  by 
corporate  representatives,  who  complained 
about  the  COLCs  lack  of  openness,  exclu- 
sion of  the  public,  and  reluctance  to  provide 
informatlou  about  agency  policy.'--  Undoubt- 
edly, some  situations  jnsiifled  the  failure  to 
invite  the  public  to  participate  in  agency 
proceedings;  however,  when  secrecy  and  pub- 
lic exclusion  consistently  supersede  public 
acce.ss,  both  the  agency  and  the  ptiblic  suffer. 
The  success  of  nn  emergency  agency's  pro- 
gram depends  on  the  public's  perception  of 
the  program's  fairness,  and  compliance  with 
agency  regulations  Is  fpcllitated  by  openness 
and  public  acces.^  to  agency  decisionmak- 
ing.'' 

Wliile  the  COLCs  actions  In  the  areas  gov- 
erned by  specific  legislation  Illustrated  the 
need  for  procedural  safeguards,  the  agen- 
cy's conduct  In  areas  not  controlled  by  leg- 
islative gu'iellnes  points  out  the  need  with 
even  greater  clarity.  In  these  unmonltored 
areas,  the  COLC  used  a  number  of  ques- 
tionable Informal  procedures  In  administer- 
ing the  economic  stabilization  program. 
Critics  charged  that  ex  parte  contacts  with 
businesses  were  routine.'-'  that  the  agency 
used  adverse  publicity  to  force  compliance 
with  agency  regulations.""  and  that  an- 
nouncement by  press  release  of  rules  and 
orders  sometimes  replaced  orderly  nilemak- 
ing  and  adjudication  procedtu-es."'  The 
COLC,  the  Price  Commission,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  also  assessed  treble 
damage  penalties,  under  doubtful  authority, 
against  suspected  protlt  mnrgin  violators.  •■' 
Ironically.  these  shortcut  procedures, 
prompted  by  administrative  expediency,  re- 
sulted in  ineincient  deployment  of  agency 
staff  by  necessitating  the  devotion  of  re- 
sources to  the  defen.se  of  suits  cliailenging 
these  very  procedures.''^' 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  limited  procedural  rc<.|Uirenien<.s  of 
tl.p  APA  that  Consress  imposed  upon  the 
COLC  failed  to  asstire  either  public  par- 
ticipation In  COI.C  decisionmaking  or  a 
sense  of  lalrness  among  the  regulated.  The 
failure  of  the  COLC  to  comply  with  even 
limited  procedural  requirements  perhaps 
was  attributable  to  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  economic  siabilli?ailon  program  and  to 
t)ie    need    for    quici:,    expedited    decisions. 


These  temporary  and  emergjiicy  qualities 
did  not  justify,  howev^er,  sho/tcut  procedures 
and  public  exclusion  one  or  faiore  years  after 
the  COLCs  establl8limeut.'''\stringent  pro- 
cediual  safeguards  are  ci-uclkl  when  Con- 
gress creates  a  powerful  agency  like  the 
COLC.  If  the  provisions  of  ihfe  APA  are  In- 
anpropriate  because  of  conilderatlous  of 
expediency  and  confldentlallw,  other  pro- 
cedural safeguards  mtist  be  devised  and  ap- 
plied In  order  to  give  the  regulated  public 
due  process  protections  equivalent  to  those 
afforded  by  the  APA.'" 

Accomplishment  of  the  prodigious  task  del- 
egated to  the  COLC  under  the  1970  Act  was 
perhaps  Impossible,'"  and  the  statutory  limi- 
tations and  administrative  procedures  Im- 
posed may  have  seemed  unnecessary  burdens 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task.  Stand- 
ards and  procedural  safeguards,  however,  are 
essential  to  assure  fairness  to  the  regulated 
and  may  be  as  Important  to  the  agency's 
success  as  the  subtantlve  elements  of  the 
economic  program."'  An  agency  will  not  re- 
tain, or  deserve,  popular  support  If  its  policies 
and  decisions  are  not  formulated  through 
processes  that  are  open,  consistent,  and 
rational.'' 

In  the  future.  Congress  nmy  contliuie  to 
delegate  great  power  to  ecouomlc-luterven- 
tiou  agencies;  but  to  assure  accountability 
and  responsible  exercise  of  power,  Congress 
ahould  establish  clear  statutory  standards 
with  strict  procedural  requirements  and 
should  periodically  review  agency  perform- 
ance. Courts  should  require  lutelUgible 
standards  from  Congress  and  from  agencies 
atid  should  demand  close  compliance  with 
administrative  procedures  to  enstire  due 
process.  Economic-intervention  agencies 
siiould  not  treat  proccdiu-al  requirements  as 
Dver-Judicialized  constraints  but  rather 
should  treat  them  a.s  a  means  of  encouraglnp 
public  participation  in  crucial  economic 
measares.  Increased  congressional,  Judicial, 
and  administrative  attention  to  standards 
and  procediues  can  make  broad,  delegated 
economic  power  both  more  manageable  for 
the  agency  and  more  acceptable  to  iLie  public. 

FOOTNOTES 

Economi"  Stabilization  All  of  1970,  Pub. 
L,  No.  91-379,  84  Stat.  799.  as  amended.  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 
Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  85  Stat.  743.  ag  amended. 
Fconomlc  Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-28,  87  Stat.  27. 

-The  President  was  authorized  under  the 
Economic  StabUlzation  Act  of  1970  (1970 
Act)  to  issue  such  orders  and  regulations  as 
he  deemed  appropriate  to  stabilize  rents, 
prices,  wages,  and  salaries.  See  id.  §  202.  The 
1970  Act  permitted  the  President  to  delegate 
any  of  his  authority  to  appropriate  officers, 
department.s.  and  agencies.  Id.  5  203.  One 
vear  after  the  enactment  of  the  1970  Act, 
President  Nixon  delegated  nil  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  In  the  1970  Act  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  (COLC).  See  Exec. 
Order  No.  11615,  36  Fed.  Reg.  15727  (19711. 
OS  amended.  Exec.  Order  No.  11695.  3  C.F.R. 
353.  355  (1974).  Although  other  delegates 
stich  as  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, the  Pay  Board,  and  the  Price  Commis- 
sion Implemented  the  stabilization  program 
during  the  first  two  phases,  the  COLC  re- 
mained the  agency  responsible  for  establish- 
ing goals  and  policies  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. See  id. 

The  stabilization  program  Initially  was 
viewed  as  temporary.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1330, 
91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  9  (1970);  7  W'klt  Com- 
pn.\TtoN  OF  Pres.  Doc.  1168,  1170  (1971). 
Nevertheless,  the  program  continued  through 
four  phases.  Piiase  I,  the  90-day  freeze  pe- 
riod, lasted  from  August  15  to  November  13. 
1971.  Sec  3.  Rep.  No.  63,  93d  Cong.,  l.rt  Sess. 
1-2  (1973).  Phase  II,  from  November  14,  1971, 
to  January  10,  1973,  entailed  flexible  wage- 
price  restraints  and  authorized  certain  ex- 
emptions and  adjustments  when  required  to 


prevent  inequities.  Id.  at  2.  Phase  III,  from 
January  11  to  June  12,  1973,  relied  upon  self- 
administered  standards  within  stated  limits. 
Id.  Freeze  n  followed  Phase  III  and  imposed 
a  60-day  freeze  on  prices  from  June  13  to 
August  11,  1973.  See  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Economic  Stabilization  Program  Quari-ebly 
Report  1  (Apr.  1-Jun©  30,  1973).  Phase  IV, 
from  August  12,  1973,  to  April  30,  1974.  was 
a  period  durUig  which  controls  were  grad- 
ually lifted  from  all  Industries.  See  Hearings 
on  Renewal  and  Suggested  Modification  o/ 
the  Economic  Stablliiatlon  Act  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Production  arid  Stabilisation 
of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  413- 
14,  455-56  (1974)  (statements  of  George 
Shultz,  Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  John  Dunlop,  Director,  COLC).  See 
generally  id.  at  643^8  (comparison  of  Phases 
II.  III.  and  IV). 

The  1970  Act  expired  on  April  30.  1974,  but 
President  Nlxou  continued  certain  of  the 
COLCs  functions  through  December  31,  1974. 
See  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-28.  S  8.  87  Stat.  27. 
amending  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210.  85 
Stat.  743;  Exec.  Order  No.  11788,  39  Fed.  Reg. 
22113,  22114-15  (1974)  (providing  for  an 
orderly  tcimlnation  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion activities);  Exec.  Order  No.  11781.  39 
Fed.  Reg.  15749.  15760-51  (1974);  39  Fed, 
Reg.  24522  (1974)  (establishment  of  the  Of- 
lica  of  Economic  Stabilization  to  the  Dept. 
of  the  Treasury).  President  Ford,  upon  as- 
suming office,  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
small  economic  monitoring  agency  somewhat 
resembling  the  COLC,  but  lacking  wage  and 
price  control  authority.  See  120  Cong.  Rec. 
H.  8160,  8161  (daily  ed.  Aug.  12.  1974)  (presi- 
dential address  to  joint  session  of  Congress) . 
'  See  generaUij  H.  Friendly,  The  PEt)ERAL 
Administrative  Agencies:  The  Need  for 
Better  Definition  op  Standards  13-14,  21-22 
(1962);  Wright.  Book  Review,  71  Yale,  L.J. 
575,  581-87  (1972).  See  also  1  K.  Davis,  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Treati.se  §  2.00-5  (Supp. 
1970)  (need  for  administrative  agencies  to 
develop  own  standards  and  safeguards). 

» The  1970  Act  authorized  the  President  to 
stabilize  prices,  rents,  and  wages  "at  levels 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  May  25, 
1970,"  and  pennited  "stich  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  in- 
equities." Pub.  L.  No.  01-379,  §  202,  84  Stat. 
799  (1970).  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  (1971  Amendments) 
and  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973  (1973  Amendments)  provided 
more  definite  guidelines  but  continued  the 
broad  mandate  to  regulate  the  entire  nation- 
al economy.  See  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-28.  87 
Stat.  27;  Economic  StabUlzation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  1203(a), 
85  Stat.  743. 

^See  Economic  Siabill/atiou  Act  Amend- 
luenU  of  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  «§  203(b)- 
(c),  85  Stat.  743,  as  amoided.  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub.  L. 
No.  92-28,  87  Stat.  27. 

-  Id.  §  207(11 ) ;  see  Administrative  Procediue 
Act,  6  U.S.C.  <§551   59,  701-06  (1970). 

'See  notes  30  45  iitfra  and  accomp.'^nylng 
text. 

'See  Hearing.';  on  CongresHonal  Oivrsight 
of  Admintftratire  Agencies  (The  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council)  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  .Scpc- 
raticn  of  Potcers  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  thr 
Judiciary,  93d  Cong.,  l.st  Sess  ,  vol.  1,  at  137- 
38  (1973)  (citation  from  speech  of  John 
Dunlop,  Director,  COLC)  | hereinafter  cited 
as  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings].  Cost-push  In- 
flation, a  rather  recent  economic  phenom- 
enon, is  characterized  by  inflationary  wage 
and  price  trends  acoompanied  by  fairly  stable 
demand,  substantial  unemployment,  and 
unused  industrial  capacity.  See  Slawson. 
Price  Controls  for  i'  Peacet'.ne  Economy,  84 
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Harv.  L.  Rev.  1090,  1090-91  i:  n.8  (1971); 
Comment,  Administration  and  Judicial  iJe- 
view  of  Economic  Controls,  39  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
566,  574-76  (1972)  (characteristics  of  cost- 
push  inflation). 

'■See  Exec.  Order  No.  11748.  3  CJ.R.  (1974). 
The  President  established  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  under  the  authority  of  the  1970  Act  and 
the  Emergecy  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  Id.;  see  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973,  5  5(b),  15  U.8.C.  §  754(b) 
(Supp.  in,  1973).  Replacing  the  COLC  to  the 
areas  of  petroleum  product  and  fuel  oil  al- 
location and  of  energy  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, the  Federal  Energy  Office  was 
bound  only  by  the  same  few  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA)  that 
Congress  had  Imposed  on  the  COLC.  See  id. 
5  5(a)(1)(A).  15  U.S.C.  5  754(a)(1)(A) 
(Supp.  in.  1973);  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210, 
§  207(a),  85  Stat.  743,  as  amended.  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub. 
L.  No.  93-28,  87  Stat.  27.  The  Federal  Energy 
Office,  like  the  COLC.  was  created  to  meet  a 
supposed  national  crisis  and  received  bro'id 
and  largely  unlimited  power,  also  like  the 
COLC.  the  Federal  Energy  Office  was  sharply 
criticized  for  some  of  its  procedural  defi- 
ciencies. See  Federal  Trade  Commission.  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Manl.-tory  Allocaiion 
Program  (Jan.  15-Feb.  28,  1974)  ch.  3,  at  UI-l 
to -36  (19741  (Federal  Energy  Oai;e  admin- 
istrative deficiencies  posing  problems  for 
public  confidence  and  indvistry  cooperation) ; 
note  81  infra.  Five  months  after  creation  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  by  excutlve  order, 
Congress  replaced  the  Office  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  subject  to  the  iull 
rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  provisions  of 
the  APA.  See  Federal  Energv  Administration 
Act  of  1974,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-275,  J  7(1)  (1)  (A), 
88  Stat.  96. 

"See  The  PBESiDrNi's  Advisory  Coincil 
on  ExECtnivr  Oroanj/ation.  A  New  Regu- 
latory FRAMEworK:  Report  on  Sllected 
Independent  RECirL.\TOKY  Agencies  (1971) 
(the  "Ash  Council'  report).  The  Ash  Council 
report  concluded  that  a  sUigle  administrator 
less  rigorous  administrative  procedures,  and 
a  separate  administrative  court  would  be 
preferable  for  handling  the  problems  con- 
frontlrg  current  Independent  regulatory 
agencies.  Id.  at  31-56.  Commentators  criti- 
cized the  report's  structural,  managerial  ap- 
proach to  agency  reform.  See  e.g.,  Lazarus  & 
Onek,  The  Regulators  and  the  People,  57  Va. 
L.  Rev.  1069  ( 1971 )  (unresponsiveness  to  pub- 
lic Is  central  problem  of  agencies,  nor  lack  of 
accountability  to  Executive) ;  Robinson,  On 
Reorganising  the  Independent  Regulatory 
Agencies,  57  Va.  L.  Rev.  947  (1971)  (Ash 
Council's  findings  unsupported  by  substan- 
tial evidence;  organizational  reforms  Inade- 
to  deal  policy  programs  of  agencies);  Pro^ 
cecdings  of  the  National  Institute  on  New 
Techniques  in  Regulating  Business:  The  Ash 
Council's  Recommendations,  23  Ad.  L.  Rev. 
321,  445-51  (1971)  (agency  concern  for  con- 
sumer and  environmental  problems  more 
important  than  revamping  structtires  to  reg- 
ulate businesses  more  efficiently);  Comments 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  the  "Ash  Council'  Report,  57 
Va.  L.  Rev.  933  (1971)  (agency  deficiencies 
result  from  inflexibUity  and  protectionism 
toward  regulated  Industries,  rather  than 
from  slowness  or  overjudicializatlon). 

"  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1330,  supra  note  2.  at 
15-20  (minority  views  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  delegation  of  stabilization  iiuthorlty 
to  Pre.sldent);  Hearings  to  Extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  Before  the 
House  Comm.  on  Banking  A-  Currency.  91st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  83  (1970)  (Admtolstiatlon 
adverse  to  impostog  economic  controls);  116 
Cong.  Rec.  26797,  26839  (1971)  (rrtnarks  of 
Representative  Gross);  id  at  26803' (i-emarks 
of  Repije-sentatlve  Sullivan);  :d.  at  26812-13 
(remarKs  of  Representatives  Brown);  id.  at 


26813-14  (remarks  of  Representative  Wylie); 
id.  at  26818-19  (remarks  of  Representative 
Crane). 

"  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1330,  supra  note  2,  at  19 
(minority  views). 

1-  See,  e.g.,  Allen  v.  Grand  Cent.  Ali-cralt  Co., 
347  U.S.  535,  541-42   (1954)    (administrative 
enforcement  of  wage  stabilization  provisions 
of    Defense    Production    Act    of    1950    held 
valid);  Bowles  v.  Wllltogham,  321  U.S.  503, 
512-16  (1944)   (legislative  standards  for  rent 
control  orders  under  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act  of  1942  held  constitutionally  suffi- 
cient); Yakus  r.  United  States,  321  U.S.  414, 
423-27  (1944)    (Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  not  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
congressional  power  to  stabilization  agency). 
"  See  H.R.  Rep.  Kg.  1330,  supra  note  2,  at  20 
(minority    views).    The    previous    wartime 
stabilization    legislation    contained    lengthy 
congressional    declarations   of   purpose,   re- 
strictions Oil  agency  authority,  and  explicit 
provisions  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. Compare  Emergency  Pi-ice  Control  Act 
of  1942.  ch.  20.  56  Stat.  23  and  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  ch.  932,  tit.  IV.  64  Stat. 
803  uith  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
Pub.  L.  No.  91-379.  84  Stat.  799  and  Economic 
Stabilisation  Act  Amendments  of  1971.  Pu'j. 
L.   No.   92-210,   85   Stat.   743.   See   general!!/ 
Nathanson.    Price    Control    Standards    and 
Judicial  Rerieu^ — an   Historical  Pirspective. 
18  Pr.\c.  Law.,  Feb.  1972,  at  59,  64-70  (com- 
parison of  1970  Act's  standards  with  those  of 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War  legislation). 
'Sec  116  Cong.  Rec.  26813-14  (1971)    (re- 
marks of  Representative  Wylle) ;  id.  at  26814- 
15  (remarks  of  Representative  Williams) .  But 
see  Yakus  v.  United  States,  321  U.S.  414,  462- 
63  (1944)  (Rutledge,  J.,  dissenting)  (vrartlme 
legislation  before  the  Court  did  not  exceed 
limits  allowed  'oy  peacetime  precedents).  Sec 
al^o  Grossman.  Wage  and  Price  Co7itrols  Dur- 
ing the  A7nerlcan  Revolution,  96  Monthly 
Lab.  Rev..  Sept.  1973.  at  3,  reprinted  in  1973 
Si'bcornm.  Hearings,  supra  note  8.  at  361. 
■•337  F.  Supp.  737  (DD.C.  1971). 
'  Id.Bt  745-47.  Courts  summarily  dism'issed 
subsequent  challenges  to  the  1970  Act's  con- 
stitutionality and  to  the  regulations  issued 
under  Ihe  1970  Act  on  the  authority  of  Amal- 
gamate-d  Meat  Cutters.   See,  e.g..  Local    11. 
Int'l  Bhd.  of  Elec.  Workers  v.  Boldt,  481  F.2d 
1392,  1395  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.),  cert,  de- 
nied, 414  U.S.  1092  (1973);  Sony  Corp.  v.  Best 
Products.  Inc.,  354  F.  Supp.  561,  567  (D.  Md. 
1972);  United  States  v.  Futura,  Inc.,  339  F. 
Supp.  162,  164  (N.D.  Fla.  1972);  United  States 
V.  Intone  Corp..  334  P.  Supp.  905,  908  (N.D. 
Tex.    1971).   See   generally  Heimann.   Issues 
and  Alternatives  in  Economic  Stabilization. 
18  Prac.  Law.,  Jan.  1972,  at  39.  45-49  (critical 
analysis  of  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  deci- 
sion 1 .     ' 

"•  337  F.  Supp.  at  747-49.  In  flnding  suffi- 
cient standards  in  the  1970  Act.  the  court  re- 
lied strongly  on  the  reasoning  of  Yakus  r. 
United  States.  Id.:  see  321  U.S.  414  (1944). 
In  Yak7is,  cited  by  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  covirt  as  Involving  perhaps  the  broad- 
est congressional  delegation  of  power  yet  sus- 
tained, the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
gres.sional  delegation  and  legislative  stand- 
ards of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  Id.;  see  337  F.  Supp.  at  747;  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  ch.  23.  56  Stat.  26 
•  337  F.  Supp.  at  759 -60. 

■  Id.  Rt  756-58. 

■  Id.  at  758-59.  Probably  no  future  decl- 
sloji  will  invalidate  federal  legislation  for 
ddlei;ating  too  much  authority  to  an  agency 
or  for  falling  to  specify  standards.  See  1 
K.  Davis,  supra  note  3,  5  2.01  (1958).  See 
generally  W.  Geixhorn  ft  C.  Bysf.  Adminis- 
trative Law:  Cases  and  Comments  47-K8 
(1970)  (history  and  decline  of  the  non- 
delegation doctrine).  The  Svhcvhter  Poultry 
Corp.  and  Pa7iama  Refilling  Co.  deci.'.ions.  in 
whicli  the  Supreme  Court  Invalidated  con- 
gressional delegations  under  the  National 
Indtistritii   Recovery    Act   of   1933.   now   are 


believed  to  be  limited  to  their  peculiar  facts 
and  to  be  relics  of  constitutional  history. 
See  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States, 
295  U.S.  495  (1935);  Panama  Refining  Co. 
v.  Ryan,  293  U.S.  368  (1935);  National  Iti- 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933,  ch.  90.  48 
Stat.    195;    I.   K.   Davis,   i-upra   at    §  2.06;    L. 

JAFFE,    JtTDICIAL    CONTKJL    OF    AdMINISTR.^TIVF. 

Action  71  (1965).  Comts  have  upheld  vague 
and  general  standards  for  numerous  agencies. 
See,  e.g.,  Yakus  v.  United  States,  321  U.S. 
414,  423-27  (1944)  ("generaUy  fair  and 
equitable  "  standard  for  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mtolstration);  National  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
-United  States,  319  U.S.  190,  225-26  (1933) 
("public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity" standard  for  Federal  CommtuiicatiO!  is 
Commission):  Tagg  Bros.  &  Moorhead  v. 
United  States,  280  U.S.  420.  435-36  (1930) 
("just  and  reasonable"  standard  for  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  Packers  and 
Siockyaids  Act).  One  leading  commentator 
has  noted  that  courts  could  utilize  the  ef- 
fectively moribund  nondelegation  doctrlr.e 
to  assme  due  process  and  administrative 
fairness,  rather  than  simply  to  guarantee 
separation  of  powers.  See  K.  Davis.  Admin- 
istrative Law  Text  J  2.09   (3d  ed.  1972). 

--Ecoiiomic  Stabilization  Act  Amendmentf: 
of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  85  Stat.  743.  Tie 
1971  Amendments  delineated  presidential 
authority  and  enunciated  standards  for  ad- 
ministrative regulations  Issued  to  control 
wages,  prices,  rents.  Interest  rates,  and 
corporate  dividends.  Id.  If  203(a)-(i).  The 
1971  Amendment*  also  required  regulatloiis 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  1970  Act 
to  he  equitable,  to  permit  exceptions  neces- 
sary to  foster  orderly  economic  growth,  to 
take  Into  ticcount  changes  in  productivity 
and  the  cost  of  living,  to  provide  for  reduc- 
tions in  prices  and  rents  whenever  wai- 
ranted,  and  to  call  for  comparable  sacrifices 
by  all  segments  of  the  economv.  Id.  ?  203 (t  • . 

-  See jd.  ? 203(a). 

■•See  H.  Friendly,  supra  note  3.  at  13  U. 
21-22;  Wriglit,  supra  note  3,  at  58- -87. 

-•  See  Wright,  supra  note  3.  at  581-87.  .'-'ef 
also  United  States  v.  Rebel.  389  U.S.  2,'>8, 
272-82  (1967)  (Brennan.  J..  concvuriuE) 
(formulation  of  policy  Is  legislature's  crt- 
mary  responsibility,  entrusted  to  U  by  the 
electorate!;  Arizona  v.  CHllfornia.  373  VSi. 
546.626(1963)  (Harlan,  J.,  dissenting)  (fun- 
damental  policy  decisions  of  society  should 
be  made  by  the  body  Immediately  respon- 
sible to  the  people);  1  K.  Davis,  suvra  not*? 
3.  at  $2.16  (1958). 

-  See  Wright,  supra  note  3,  at  584-86. 
-•See,    e.g..    Economic    StabUlzation    Act 

Amendments  of  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210. 
?  203(b).  85  St«t.  743.  as  amended.  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973.  Pub. 
L.  No.  93-28,  87  Stat.  27  (development  of 
guides  for  determining  levels  of  wages,  prices, 
and  rents  consistent  with  orderly  economic 
growth);  id.  5  203(C)  (administration  r>f 
wage  agreements  consummated  before  the 
freeze) ;  id.  i  203(e)  (stabilization  of  Intere.st 
rates  and  finance  charges  upon  specific  deter- 
minations). 

-■  See  Report  of  the  Comm  on  Administra- 
tive Procedure.  Appointed  by-  thf  ArroRNf.v 
General:  Administrative  Procedctie  in  Gov- 
ernment Agencies.  S.  Doc.  No.  8.  77th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  11-24  (1942)  (reason.s  for  rpsort 
to  admUiistratlve  process);  K.  Davis.  Dte- 
CRniONARY  Justice:  A  Preliminary  Inoi'iky 
56  (1959)  (legislators  ill-equipped  to  plan 
detailed  administrative  programs i.  But  sec 
Jaffe.  Tlie  Illu.'iion  of  the  Idrol  Administra- 
tion. 86  H.«v.  L.  Rev.  1183.  1IB3-91  (1973) 
(critique  of  the  broad  delegation  mcdel  of 
adminlstrntive  agencies) . 

-•  See  K.  Davis,  supra  note  28.  at  58-59.  63- 
68.  See  also  Sofaer.  Judicial  Control  of  In- 
formal Discretionary  Adjudication  and  En- 
forcement, 72  CoLUM.  L.  Rev.  1293,  1308-12. 
1331-33  (1972). 

•  See  Associated  Gen'l  Contractors  v.  La- 
borers Int'l  Local  612,  476  F.2d  4388.   1399- 
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1400  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (standards 
used  to  deny  wage  increase  conflicted  with 
agency  regulations);  cf  Manning  v  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac.  484  P.3d  501.  503- 
04  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (statutory 
language  and  legislative  history  elucidated 
proper  application  of  scienter  provialon  of 
1970  Act  In  private  overcharge  refund  suits) . 

»  4C8  P.2d  948  (Temp.  Emer.  CI.  App.  1973) , 
alj'g  per  curiam.  (1973  Transfer  Binder) 
CCH  Eco  CONTKOLS  Rep.  ^  9895  (DJ3.C.  1972). 

^  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  J  203(b)  (2),  85 
Stat.  743,  aa  amended.  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Ac*  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No. 
93-28.  87  Stat.  27. 

"  See  Mass  BetaUlng  Institute  v. '  COLC. 
11973  Transfer  Binder  1  CCH  Eco.  Contbols 
Rep.  <;  9895.  at  9521-22  (DD.C.  1972)  (Judicial 
review  of  unexplained  agency  action  difficult 
or  impossible;  COLC  ndvised  to  Justify  f'lture 
actions). 

»'  4«8.  P.  2d  at  949. 

»472  P.2d  1066  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App. 
1972),  cert,  denied.  410  U.S.  928  (1973). 

*•  "Service"  was  not  defined  by  the  execu- 
tive order,  the  1970  Act.  COLC  regulations, 
or  COLC  Interpretative  circulars.  Id.  at  1072 
n.l2. 

''See  id.  at  1071-72  &  n.]2.  Several  othtr 
cases  involving  Increasfs  in  prices  cf  1971 
eeaoon  football  tickets  subsequently  came 
before  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  oi" 
Appeals,  and  the  court,  relying  on  University/ 
of  Southern  Cali/oraia,  ordered  refunds  paid 
to  customers  who  had  purchased  tickets  at 
higher  prices  before  the  August  1971  freeze. 
See  Oakland  Raiders  v.  Office  of  Emergency 

Preparednes.s,  F.2d  (Temp.  Emer. 

Ct.  App.  July  10,  1974)  (Civ.  No.  9-11)  (order 
of  affirmance);  DeRleiix  v  The  Five  Smiths, 
Inc.,  499  F.2d  1321  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App. 
June  20,  1974)  (Civ.  Noe.  5-6,  5-7,  5-8),  pe((- 
tion  /or  cert,  filed,  43  U.S.L.W.  3021  ^U.S. 
July  ao,  1974)    (No.  73-2046 ). 

^^  Economic  SlabUlzatlon  Act  Amendments 
cf  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  5  211(d)(1),  85 
Stat.  743,  as  amended.  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  AmendJijenii  oi  1973.  Fub.  L.  No. 
93-28,  87  Sla.r.  27. 

■^•Administrative  Proced.ire  .nci  s  lOit),  5 
US.C.  5  706(2)(a)   (197'j). 

•*■  See  American  Xursing  Home  Ass'n  v. 
Dunlop,  497  P.2d  9;j'J,  913-14  &  n5  (Temp. 
Emer.  Ct.  App.  1974),  retj  3(i8  P.  Supp.  490 
(DD.C.  1973).  See  generally  Wright,  The 
Courts  and  tlie  Rulemaking  Process:  The 
Li-'tiUs  of  Judicial  lietiev,  59  Cornfix  L.  Bev. 
375,  392-94  (1&74|  (rulemaking  meets  ra- 
tional basis  8ttaia-id  so  long  ah  it  is  based 
on  reEi&ou  rather  than  whim) . 

*'  See,  e.g.,  American  Nurting  Home  Ass'n  v. 
Dunlop,  497  P.2d  909,  913-15  (Temp.  Emer. 
Ct.  App.  1974),  rev  g  368  F.  Supp.  490  (D.D.C. 
1973)  (failure  of  plaintiff  to  prove  lack  of  In- 
flation lu  nursing  home  field  plus  Indirect 
evidence  of  inflation  In  nursing  home  field 
as  well  as  iu  overall  health  Industry  Justified 
finding  that  health  industry  regulations  had 
rational  ba^is) ;  League  of  Voluntary  Hosps.  & 
Homes  v.  Drug  Sc  Hosp.  Local  1199,  490  F.2d 
1398,  1402  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (regu- 
lations upheld  as  rational  'because  evidence 
showed  they  wei-e  deslgTied  to  reduce  infla- 
tion in  a  partlciilRrly  luflatlor.ary  sector  of 
t;)e  econo;nv);  Schirtzln^er  v.  Dunlop,  489 
P.2d  1307,  1309-10  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App. 
1973)  (discriminatory  petroleum  cost  pass 
ttxrough  rules  had  a  rational  ba.sis  because 
desi{;ued  to  stimulate  expansion  ol  petroleum 
biipply);  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Ass 'a 
V.  Duiilop.  482  P.2d  HOI,  1403.  1405-06  (Temp. 
Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (COLC  decision  to  keep 
Celling  on  bcei  prices  rational  in  view  of  de- 
cision in  Pacific  Coast  Meat  Jobbers  Axsocia- 
tioii  v.  COLO:  Pacific  Coast  Meat  Jobbers 
.las  n  V.  COLC,  481  F2d  1388,  1390-2  (Temp. 
Emer.  Ct.  App.  1^73)  fCOLC  decLslon  to 
:nair;tain  teilii.g  on  beef  prices  longer  than 
on  other  meats  rational  in  view  of  evidence 
that  'jeef  prices  ^vere  rising  faster  than  other 


meat  prices) ;  United  States  t.  Lleb,  462  P.2d 
1161,  1166-68  (Temp  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1972) 
(agency  decision  to  limit  rent  ceiling  of 
apartments  with  rental  history  to  actual  rent 
charged  during  base  period  rational  because 
it  provided  most  accurate  measure  of  highest 
rent  received  during  base  period.  See  gener- 
allg  Sofaer,  supra  note  29.  at  1348-60  (1972). 

«See  Mlnden  Beef  Co.  v.  COLC.  362  P. 
Supp.  298.  301-04  (D.  Neb.  1973)  (beef  price 
regulations  upheld  liecause  the  COLC  pre- 
sented reasonable  economic  Jvistlflcation  for 
the  regulations'  goals  and  content).  In  suits 
throughout  the  UrUted  States,  the  meat  ceil- 
ing price  regtilatlons  were  upheld  as  ration- 
ally based.  See,  e.g..  Western  States  Meat 
Packers  Ass'n  v.  Dunlop,  482  P2d  1401,  1403, 
1405-06  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973) ;  Pacific 
Coast  Meat  Jobers  Ass'n  v.  COLC,  481  P5d 
1388,  1390-92  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973); 
Salsburg's  Meat*,  Inc.  v.  Shultz.  363  P.  Supp. 
269,  272-74  (ED.  Pa.  1973).  See  generally 
Hyman  &  Nathan-son,  Judicial  Review  of 
Price  Controls:  The  Battle  of  the  Meat  Regu- 
lations, 42  III.  L.  Rev.  584  (1947)  (Analysis  of 
economic,  political,  and  legal  controversy 
surroundlntr  meat  regulations  Imposed  dur- 
ing World  War  11  controls  program ) . 

"3.J3  P.  Supp.  418  (ED.  La.  1971). 

"Id.  at  423-24. 

<^See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  OVilo  487  F.  2d 
936,  941  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973),  cert, 
granted  sub  nom.  Pry  v.  United  SJ^tes,  415 
US;  912  (1974)  (No.  73-822):  Murphy  v. 
O'Brien.  485  F.  2d  671.  674  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct. 
App.  1973) :  Pacific  Coast  Meat  Jobbers  Ass'n 
V.  COLC,  481  P.  2d  1388,  1392jTemp.  Emer. 
Ct.  App.  1973):  Baldwin  County  Elec.  Mem- 
bership Corp.  V.  Price  Comm'n,  481  P.  2d 
320,  923  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.) ,  cert,  denied, 
414  U.S.  909  ( 1973) ;  United  States  v.  Local  11. 
Iiifl  Bhd.  of  Elec.  Workers,  475  P.  2d  1204, 
120S  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973);  City  of 
N.Y.  V.  New  York  Tel.  Co..  468  P.  2d  1401, 
1402-fl3  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1972);  cf. 
Mai.del  v.  Simon,  493  P.  2d  1239,  1240  (Temp. 
Emer.  Ct.  App.  1074)  (per  curiam)  (Judgment 
of  Federal  Energy  Office  merits  deference  at 
least  li:  formative  stages  of  agency's  opera- 
tions): 1  K.  Davis,  stipra  note  3,  at  §2.07 
(1958 1 :  Wright.  <i<pra  note  40,  at  393.  But 
iee  Consumers  Union  of  United  States,  Inc. 
V.  COLC,  491  P.  2d  1396.  1401-03  (Temp. 
Emer.  Ct.  App),  cert,  denied.  416  U.S.  984 
(1974)  (deference  inapplicable  where  agency 
Interpretation  inconsistent  with  statutory 
language  and  legislative  history);  Associated 
Gen'l  Contractors  v.  Laborers  Int'l  Local  612, 
476  F.  2d  1388,  1399-1400  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct. 
App.  1973)  (deference  not  applicable  to 
agency  Interpretation  exceeding  delegated 
authority);  United  States  v.  Jefferson  Parish 
School  Ed.,  333  F.  Supp.  418,  423-24  (ED. 
La.  1971)  (deference  inapplicable  where 
agency's  Interpretation  are  contradictory). 
See  generally  Overton  Park  v.  Volpe,  401  U.S. 
402,  416  (1971)  (court  may  not  substitute  It.s 
Judgment  for  agency's) . 

••  See,  e.g..  Economic  StabUlzalion  .\ct 
Amendments  of  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92  210. 
6  203(f).  85  Stat.  743.  as  amended.  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub. 
L.  No.  93-28,  87  Stat.  27  (specified  wage  in- 
creases exempt  from  controls).  Id.  S  203(h) 
(States  not  exempt  from  1970  Act's  rent  pro- 
visions eve.i  though  they  have  own  rent  con- 
trol laws);  Id.  $215  (ma.ss  transportation 
bui>lnebses  reqtilred  to  o'utaln  approval  for 
fare  increases) . 

''■  See  H.  Pkiindly,  Si'pra  note  3,  at  6  £.  nn. 
26-27. 

'Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  5  203(d).  86  Stat. 
743.  as  amended.  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-28,  i  3, 
87  Stat.  27. 

'See  H.R.  Rrp.  No.  714,  92d  Cong..  1st 
S*^^.  5  (1971)  (legislative  Intent  of  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency).  The 
Senate  bill  i^ad  provided  the  siibstandard 
wage  exonptlon  for  persons  whose  Income 


placed  them  below  the  poverty  level  deter- 
mUied  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  S.  2891,  {  203(d),  9'2d  Cong..  iBt  Seas. 
(1971).  The  Conference  Committee  accepted 
the  House  version.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  579,  93d 
Cong..  1st  Sees.  17-18  (1971).  The  provision 
as  enacted  read:  "(Tlhls  title  shall  be  im- 
plemented in  such  a  manner  that  wage  In- 
creases to  any  Individual  whose  earnings  are 
substandard  or  who  is  a  member  of  the  work- 
ing poor  not  be  limited  la  any  manner." 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  {  203(d),  85  Stat. 
743,  as  amended.  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No,  93-28,  §  3, 
87  Stat.  27. 

"'See  Jennings  v.  Connally,  347  F.  Supp. 
409,  415-18  (D.D.C.  1972).  The  COLC  estab- 
U.shed  tl.90  per  hour  os  the  wage  at  which 
the  exemption  should  begin.  37  Fed.  Reg.  3913 
(1972). 

-'  347  P.  Supp.  409  (D.DC.  197'.2). 

"/d.  at  416-18. 

"Sec  37  Fed.  Reg.  14998  (1972).  The  COLC 
established  a  figure  of  $2.75  per  hour  for  the 
.substandard  wage  exemption.  Id. 

^3.55  P.  Supp.  1198  (DD.C.  1973). 

■'M.  at  1205-08.  1208  nil. 

=•' Sec  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
meut«  of  1973,  Pub  L.  No.  93-28,  i  3,  87  Stat 
27,  amending  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  Pub  L.  No.  92-210, 
5  203(d),  85  Stat  743  ($3  60  per  hour  ceil- 
ing): 38  Fed.  Reg.  20461  (1973)  (COLC  low 
WBfee  regulation). 

■'■   See  S.  Reo.  No  63  supra  note  2,  at  5. 

^'Id. 

-^  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  714,  supra  note  49.  a* 
5:  S.  Rep.  No.  579,  supra  note  49,  at  17-18 
During  the  debate  on  the  legislation  contain- 
ing the  original  exemption  provision.  Repre- 
sentative Ryan,  the  only  member  of  Congres-s 
to  address  himself  to  the  exemption  provi- 
sion, had  stated  that  the  exemption  should 
allow  e.  (6.9G0  annual  Income  to  a  family  oi 
four  and  had  compared  the  low-paid  workev 
exemptions  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War  to  the  substandard  wage  exemption  pro- 
vision. St-e  117  Cong.  Reg.  46018-20  (1971). 

'  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendment.^ 
of  1973.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-28,  5  6,  87  Slat. 
27.  amending  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  85 
Slat   743, 

-'  See  S.  Rep.  No.  63,  supra  note  2,  at  8.  Sec 
Cong.  Rec.  vol.  110,  pt.  7,  p.  8456-7  (remarits 
of  Senator  Hathaway,  sponsor  of  the  disclo- 
sure provision ) . 

^-  See  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Ainend- 
meuts  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-28.  J  6(b)(1), 
87  Stat.  27.  amending  Economic  Stabillzatiou 
Act  Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210, 
85  Stat.  743  The  statute  required  disclosure 
by  businesses  subject  to  reporting  require- 
ments under  COLC  regulations  iu  effect  on 
January  11.  1073,  the  beginning  of  Phase  III. 
Id.  The  Phase  III  regulations  to  which  the 
disclosure  provision  was  tied  were  superceded, 
however.  In  Pha.se  IV  'oy  new  regulations  tha-^ 
expanded  the  class  of  buslnestes  subject  to 
COLC  reporting  requhements.  See  38  Fed. 
Reg.  21972  (1973).  Although  the  COLC  ob- 
served that  a  .''ti'lct  reading  of  the  statute 
would  have  rendered  the  dl.sclosure  provision 
void  in  Phase  IV,  the  agency  concluded  from 
liie  legi.ihitiv"  history  that  t)ie  disclosure 
requirements  were  to  apply  to  reporting 
forms  lu  Fha.se  IV  that  succeeded  the  Phase 
III  reporting  forms.  Id.  at  21972-73. 

■"Economic  Stabilisation  Act  AmenU- 
ments  of  1973,  Ptib.  L.  No.  93-28.  5  6(b)  (2). 
87  Stat.  27,  amending  Economic  Stabllizn- 
tloij  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No. 
92-2)0.  85  Btat.  743.  See  Cove.  Rec.  vol,  119, 
pt.  7,  p.  8456-7  (remarks  of  Senator  Tower, 
sponsor  of  amendment  to  exclude  proprietarj- 
Uifonnation).  The  COLC  subsequently  pub- 
lished regtilatloni)  dcflnliig  proprietary  In- 
formation. See  38  Fed,  Rei».  16023,  16024 
(1973). 

■"  See  Economic  Stabilization  .*..;t  Amend- 
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ments  of  1973,  Pub.  L,  No.  93-28,  16(b)(3), 
87  Stat.  27,  amending  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No. 
92-210,  85  Stat.  743.  See  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  119, 
pt.  7,  p.  8842-3  (remarks  of  Senator  Hath- 
away, sfKjnsor  of  amendment  to  require  dis- 
closure of  Information  In  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  reports). 

•  See  38  Fed.  Reg.  21972,  21975-77  (1973). 
W491    P.2d    1396    (Tmep.    Emer.    <?t.    App. 
1974),  cert,  denied,  416  U.S.  984   (1974). 
"TSeetd.  at  1401-02.    » 
«« Id.  at  1402. 

'^  Id  at  1402-04.  Contrary  to  plaintiffs' 
contentions,  however,  the  court  found  that 
Congress  Intended  tlie  disclosure  provisions 
to  apply  only  to  those  flrnis  required  to 
report  to  the  COLC  in  Phase  In,  rather  than 
to  the  larger  number  of  firms  required  to 
report  In  Phase  IV.  Id  at  1400-01;  see  note  62 
supra. 

'•■491  F.2d  at  1404.  The  continuation  of 
litigation  delaj'ed  the  issuance  of  new  pub- 
lic disclosure  regulations,  however.  After  the 
decision,  the  intervenor  in  the  case  filed  a 
petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  iji  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently denied.  416  U.S.  984  (1974).  Under 
the  terms  of  the  1970  Act  the  effectiveness  of 
the  filial  Judgment  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  was  postponed  until 
final  dlsposilion  of  the  action  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  See  Economic  StabillEation  Act 
of  1970,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-219.  §  211(g),  85  Stat. 
743  (1971),  as  amended.  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No. 
93-28,  87  Stat.  27.  Several  months  after  the 
1970  Act  had  expired,  after  the  denial  of 
the  petition  and  after  the  intervenor  en- 
tered and  withdrew  a  challenge  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  as  moot,  the  COLC  issued  public  dts- 
closiire  regulations  on  product  line  sales  and 
profits.  See  39  Fed.  Reg.  27445  (1974)  (regu- 
lations for  public  access  to  records). 

•!  Section  118  of  the  Legislative  Reorganl- 
^.''.tion  Act  of  1970  obligates  each  standing 
committee  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  re- 
view continually  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  t)io8e  laws  that  fall 
within  the  committee's  subject  matter  Juris- 
diction, 2  U.S.C.  §  190d(a)  (Supp.  ni.  1973), 
'•See  L.  Jaffe,  supra  note  21,  at  41;  Jones, 
Oicrsight  Function  of  Cong'reislonal  Stand- 
ing Committees,  34  A.B.A.J.  1018,  1018-19 
(1948)  (congressional  committees'  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  surveillance  over  the  exer- 
cise of  delegated  powers).  Sec  generally  H. 
FitiENDLY,  snpra  note  3,  at  169-73. 

'■See  E.  Kefaitver  &  J.  Levin,  A  Twe.vti- 
ETH  Centcrt  Congress  151  (1947)  (proposal 
that  congressional  committees  systematically 
review  administrative  agencies);  J.  Saiom.v 
Congress  and  the  Nfw  Potitics  130-33,  151- 
58  (1969)  (committee  role  in  controlling  andf 
directing  bureaucratic   action). 

■*  See  generally  W.  Gellhohn  &•  C.  Bvsr. 
xupra  note  21.  at  83-85;  Macmahon,  Congres- 
■^ional  Oversight  of  AdJiiinistration:  The 
Pouer  of  the  Purse,  pts.  1,  2,  58  Pol  S<  i  Q 
161,380(1943). 

"Sec  L.  Jafff,  supra  note  21,  at  47-48 
(  "unless  supervision  Is  employed  clrcum- 
.spectly.  It  can  ea.slly  lead  to  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror"). See  generally  Burt  &r  Kennedy,  Con- 
Ore.fsional  Reiieic  of  Price  Controls.  101  V. 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  333  (1952)  (analysis  of  effective- 
ness of  congres-sional  review  of  Korean  War 
price  controls  and  recommer.dntlons  for  Im- 
provement) . 

■See,  e.g..  Hearings  on  Tren<iurp,  Postal 
Seriice,  a7id  General  Goverii'meni  Ap))ro- 
vriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  Before  the 
House  Comm.  on  Approptiatians.  93d  Coup.. 
1st  Sess.,  pt.  3,  at  639-710  (1973)  (economic 
.stabilisation  activities);  Hearings  on  the 
Price  Freeze  and  its  Effects  on  Agriculture 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Agriculture.  03d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973);  Hearings  on  Price 
una  Wage  Control,  an  Eialvatian  of  Current 


Policies,  Before  the  Joint  Economic  Comm.. 
92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  pts.  1.  2  (1972). 

"  See,  e.g..  Hearings  on  Renewal  and  Sug- 
gested Modification  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act,  supra  note  2;  Hearings  an  H.R. 
13206  Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Banking 
«&  Currency,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974) ;  Hear- 
ings on  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Be- 
fore the  House  Comm.  on  Banking  &  Cur- 
rency, 93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1973). 

•'  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  asserted  that  the  "virtually 
dictatorial  power"  granted  the  President  in 
the  1970  Act  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Con- 
gress at  three-  or  six-month  intervals.  See 
Hearings  on  S.  1201  and  H.R.  4246  Before 
the  Subcomm.  on  Financial  Iiistitutions  of 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  33  (1971). 
Senator  Proxmlre  agreed  that  the  power  of 
the  1970  Act  should  be  held  "under  a  short 
leash"  and  reviewed  every  sis  months.  See 
hearings  on  S.  2712,  a  Bill  to  Extend  and 
Amend   the  Economic   Stabilization   Act  of 

1970,  as  Amended  Before  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  Banking,  Housiiig,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  106-08  (1971).  Ironically, 
during  the  first  eight  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1970  Act,  before  a  stal)ilization 
program  existed.  Congress  extended  the  Act 
for  short  periods:  after  the  COLC  was  es- 
tablished. Congress  granted  extensions  of  the 
Act's  authority  for  a  year  or  longer.  Com- 
pare Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  Pub. 
L.  No.  91-379,  §  206,  84  Stat.  799  (expiration 
of  1970  Acts  authority  in  six  and  one-half 
months)  and  Act  of  Dec.  17.  1970,  Pub.  L. 
No.  91-588.  §  201,  84  Stat.  1408  (one  month 
extension)  and  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
Extension  Act  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-8.  §  2. 
85  Stat.  13  (one  month  extension)  tcith  Eco- 
nomic   Stabilization    Act    Amendments    of 

1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210.  ?  218.  85  Stat.  743 
(one  year  extension)  and  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  Amendments  of  1973.  Pub.  L. 
No.  93-28.  e  8.  87  Stat.  27  (oue  yetii  exieu- 
sion ) . 

■  See  generally  note  77  iupra. 

'■'See     1973     Subcomm.    Hearings,     nupra 
note  8. 

^' See  id.  at  87-89.  Senator  Mathias.  who 
chaired  the  subcommittee  hearings,  noted 
that  a  corporate  lawyer,  consumer  group  rep- 
resentatives, and  a  trade  association  spokes- 
man had  all  agreed  on  the  deficiencies  in 
the  COLC's  operations.  These  groups  com- 
plained that  the  public  lacked  benchmarks 
upon  which  to  guide  business  behavior,  faced 
difficulty  in  securing  information  from  the 
COLC.  lacked  adequate  access  to  the  COLCs 
proceedings,  and  had  Insufficient  opporttmitv 
to  register  its  views.  Id.  at  87.  By  contrast  to 
the  COLC.  the  Federal  Energy  Office  received 
close  congressional  attention  during  its  first 
months.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  enabling 
legislation  authorized  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  monitor  the  agency's  pro- 
gram during  the  initial  45  days  of  operation 
and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  agency's 
effectiveness.  See  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  ?7(a).  15  U.S.C.  S  756 
(a)  (Supp.  111. -1973).  The  Federal  "Trade 
Commission  submitted  a  report,  a  compre- 
hensive 1000  page  document  compiled  from 
interviews  with  regional  energy  officials,  in- 
dustry representatives,  and  cousumeis  and 
from  6000  individual  case  studies.  See  Ped- 
Ki!Ai.  Trade  Commission,  supra  note  9.  The 
report  criticized  the  administrative  measures 
of  the  program  but  expres.sed  optimism 
based  on  the  demonstrated  willingness  of 
the  FedenU  Energy  OiTice  "to  rethink  and 
redesign  fundamentHl  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram." Id.  at  S-32. 

-  See  S.  Doc,  No.  8.  "upru  no:e  28.  at  !  1  24. 
See  generally  K.  Davis,  supra  note  28.  at  56. 
^' See.  e.g.,  Consumers  Union  of  United 
.S:ate.>'.  Inc  v.  COLC.  491  F.2d  1.3<H!  (limp 
Emer.  Ct.fApp.).  cert,  denied.  416  U.S  M84 
(1974);  Jennings  v.  Shtilt<.  356  P.  ^'-ipp.  1  IflS 
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(D.D.C.  197:3 »;   Jennings  v.  Connally,  347  P. 
Supp.  409  (DD.C.  1972);  note  70  supra. 

"See  K.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Test 
5  209  (3d  ed.  1972);  Nutting  Congressional 
Delegations  Since  the  Schecter  Case,  14 
Miss.  L.J.  350,  353-67  (1942)  (procedural  de- 
vices necessary  to  insure  a  proper  respect  by 
agencies  for  Individual  interests).  See 
also  Joint  Antl-Paclst  Refugee  Comi*.  v. 
McGrath,  341  U.S  123,  179  (1950)  (Douglas. 
J.,  concvirring).  "It  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  procedural.  It  is  procedure  that 
spelU  much  of  the  difference  between  rule  by 
law  ( nd  rule  by  whim  or  caprice.  Steadfast 
adherence  to  strict  procedures  is  our  main 
assurance  that  there  will  be  equal  justice 
under  the  law."  Id. 

^'  See  Wright,  sujna  note  3,  at  588-91.  See 
also  (Comment,  supra  note  8.  at  567  &  n  !■> 

="5   U.S.C.    §1551-59,   701-06    (1970). 

*■  See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra  note 
8,  at  40-41  (testimony  of  Ernest  GeUhorn. 
professor  of  law.  University  of  V'lrginia ) .  Sec 
also  Administrative  Peoctdure  Act  Legis- 
lative HisTORT,  1944-46.  S.  Doc.  No.  248,  79th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  lii.  295-306  (1946)  (state- 
ments of  Senator  McCarran.  Chairman.  Sei;- 
ate  Judiciary  Committee) . 

-^-  See  Economic  StabULzatioa  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210.  §207(ai. 
85  Stat.  743,  OS  amended.  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub  L  No 
93-28.  87  Stat.  27. 

'See  S.  2971.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess  5  207 
(1971).  Only  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  relating  to  the  publics  acquisition  of 
agency  Information,  would  have  applied  to 
agencies  acting  under  this  version  of  the 
1970  Act.  Id.:  sec  5  U.S.C.  5  552  (197u) 

"See  Hearings  on  S.  2712.  supra  note  78 
at  19.  91-94  (William  N.  Walker.  COLC  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  L.  Patrick  Grav.  A:^sisU»nt 
Attorney  General ) . 

-See  S.  Rep.  N<...  507.  92d  Co:;?  .  '..^t  Se^- 
8(1971).  ■ 

-See  Economic  Stabilization  Act  A'ueuct- 
meuts  Of  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210.  S  207,  a  i 
85  Stat.  743.  at,  amended.  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1973.  Pub  L.  No 
93-28,  87  Stat.  27  (Bgencv  fiuictious  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  APA,  except  lo-- 
the  requirements  of  sections  532.  553  and 
555(c)  of  5  U.S.Ci.  Agencies  established  un- 
der the  1970  Act  also  were  to  de\elop  their 
own  procedures  for  Interpretations,  modifi- 
cations, and  exemptions  from  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  provide  for  agencv  review 
of  such  declsIoi:s.  Further,  agencies  were 
requlrec".  to  hold  formal  hearings  on  agency 
measures  having  a  significant  impact  o\\ 
the  national  economy.  See  id.  ti  207(b) -(c> 

"^  Administrative  Procedure  Act  ?  4.  5 
U.S.C.  .5  553  (1970);  see  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1971.  Pub.  L  No 
92-210.  5  207(8).  85  Stat.  743,  as  amended 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973,  Pub,  L.  No.  93-28,  87  Stat.  27. 

=■'  Administrative  Procedure  Act  5  4  5 
U.S.C.  §  653  (19701. 

'■'Id.  §4(a).  5  U.S.C.  i;  553ii>)  iBi  i1m70i. 
The  agency  must  have  a  good  cause  for  is- 
suing the  finding  and  must  state  its  basis 
in  the  rules  issued.  Id.  Tlie  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  APA  supports  a  narrow  con- 
struction of  the  impracticabUitv  exception 
Proponents  of  the  APA  srgued  that  fis  wTii- 
ten  the  exception  could  be  used  o'llv  after 
the  agency  made  a  good  faith  determina- 
tion that  good  cause  Justiiied  its  use.  See 
Sr/iti  ot  Senate  Comm.  on  Jumc-LVRv.  7trrH 
CONC.  ,  3d  Sess..  Report  ox  Adwinxsirative 
Proceditie  Act  9  (Coinni.  Print  1946).  To 
prevent  abuse  Congress  intended  thit  the 
agency  make  a  valid  and  substantiated  find- 
ing of  neces.sity  or  emergency  and  publlsii 
the  finding  with  tlie  rule.  See  S.  Rep.  No. 
752.  79th  Cong..  Kst  .Sess.  14  ( 19451 :  H.R. 
Pfh.  No.  1980.  79th  Const.,  2d  Sess.  a94(;i. 
The  i-'xceptiou  was  to  encompass  only  situa- 
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tlons  In  which  agency  functioning  would 
be  unavoidably  crippled  by  undertaking  for- 
mal rulemaking  or  situations  Involving  mi- 
nor, technical  amendments  In  which  the 
public  probably  would  not  be  Interested.  See 
3.  Rep.  No.  752,  supra:  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1980, 
supra.  See  generaVy  Note.  The  Judicial  Role 
in  Defining  Proccdnral  Requirements  for 
Agency  Rulemaking,  87  Harv.  L.  Rev.  782, 
V82-83&n.7  (1974). 

"  See  Kelly  v.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
339  P.  Supp.  1095,  1101-02  (E.D.  Cal.  1972). 
See  also  1  CCH  Eco.  Controls  Rep..  Bull.  No. 
142.  at  6  (Aug.  14.  1973)  (comments  helpful 
lii  developing  final  Phase  IV  regulations) .  The 
final  Phase  rv  regulations  were  altered  sig- 
nificantly as  a  result  of  1000  comments  which 
the  COLC  received  on  tiie  proposed  regula- 
tions. 1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra  note  8, 
at  72,  80  (statement  of  William  N.  Walker, 
COLC  General  Counsel).  Embarrassing  er- 
rors can  be  avoided  if  the  agency  invites  pub- 
lic comment  on  proposed  regulations.  See  id. 
at  15-18  (statement  of  Edward  Dunkelbcrger, 
attorney ) . 

'^  See  Empirical  Study  of  Federal  Register 
Announcements  of  COLC  Rulemaking  (on  file 
at  the  Georgetotcn  Law  Journal).  The  study 
covers  the  period  from  November  13,  1971  to 
April  30,  1974.  On  the  32  days  when  the 
COLC  gave  advance  notice,  the  public  was 
allowed  an  average  of  15  days  in  which  to 
submit  comments.  See  id.  From  April  18, 
1972,  the  COLC  often  invoked  the  Impracti- 
cability exception  and  made  regulations  ef- 
fective immediately  but,  solicited  comments 
from  the  public  on  the  already  effective  regu- 
lations. See  e.g..  37  Fed.  Reg.  7616  (1972):  37 
Fed.  Reg.  7795  (1972);  37  Fed.  Reg.  9457 
(1972). 

"  See,  f. ST..  36  Fed.  Reg.  21761  (1971):  id  at 
21788:  id,  at  21790-91. 

"Administrative  Procedure  Act  M'b),  5 
use.  §  553(b)  (B)   (1970):  see  note  95  supra. 

^''The  courts  that  considered  the  Issue 
rejected  without  analysis  challenges  to  the 
COLC's  compliance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
APA.  See  Mlnden  Beef  Co.  v.  COLC,  362  P. 
Supp.  298,  305  (D.  NeiJ.  1973)  (COLC's  boUer- 
plate  statement  of  impracticability  sufficient 
under  APA) ;  United  States  v.  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Ca.,  342  P.  Supp.  272.  277  (D. 
Md.  1972)  (unlnformatlve  assertion  of  im- 
practicability by  delegate  of  COLC  satisfies 
requirements  of  APA) ;  cf.  Appalachian  Power 
Co.  v.  EPA,  477  F.2d  495.  502-03  (4th  Cir. 
1973)  (unlnformatlve  statement  by  EPA  of 
Impracticability  sufficient  where  it  follows 
legislative  intent  that  notice  was  not  required 
imder  the  circumstances  of  the  case);  Harry 
H.  Price  &  Son  v.  Hardin,  299  P.  Supp.  557, 
559-60  (N.D.  Tex.  1969),  located  on  oilier 
grounds.  425  F.2d  1137,  1139  (5th  Cir.  1970), 
cert,  denied,  400  U.S.  1009  (1971)  (mere  as- 
sertion of  impracticability  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sufficient);  Allegheny  Airlines, 
Inc.  v.  Cedarhurst,  132  F.  Supp.  871,  884 
(E.D.N  Y.  1955),  aff'd,  233  F.2d  812  (2U  Cir. 
1956)  (conclusory  statement  by  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  of  finding  of  impracticability 
sufficient);  Reallocation  of  Certain  Fre- 
quency Bands,  8  Ad.,  L.2d  385,  386-87  (FCC 
1938)  (unexplained  claim  of  impracticability 
by  Federal  Communications  Commission 
does  not  Justify  Uivalldating  regulation  i . 
339  F.  Supp.  10&5  (E.D.  Cal.  1972). 
'  -/d.  at  1101-02. 

-"/d.  at.  1101.  Hee  generally  Aiizona  Dep't 
of  Fub.  Welfare  v.  HEW,  449  F.2d  456,  431 
(9th  Cir.  1971),  ctrt.  denied,  405  U.S.  619 
(1972)  (by  implication)  (statement  ol  Im- 
praciicabllity  was  sutUcienily  deiailed  to 
bhow  reviewing  court  basis  for  use  of  excep- 
tion): Durkin  v.  Edward  S.  Wagner  Co.,  115 
F.  Supp.  118,  121-22  (E.D.N.Y.  1953),  affd, 
217  F.2d  303  (2d  Cir.  1954),  cert,  denied,  348 
U.S.  964  (1955)  (by  implication)  (detailed 
statement  of  findings  and  reasom;  sufficient 
to  permit  metiningfal  review).  In  Kelly  the 
bare   asnertlon  of   Impracticability  did  not 


pro'^.de  th^  cov.»-t  ^Ith  any  basis  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  circumstances  Justified 
use  of  the  exception.  See  339  P.  Supp.  at  1101. 
AsEiimlng  interested  parties  would  not  8\ib- 
mit  nor  the  agency  seriously  consider  com- 
ments after  the  rules  had  become  etfectlve, 
the  court  reasoned  that  upholding  the  regu- 
lation would  emasculate  the  ptirjjose  of  the 
APA.  Id. 

i-*Sce  339  P.  Siipp.  at  1102.  However,  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  held 
In  DeRieut  v.  The  Five  Smiths,  Inc.  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  courts  to  sat  aside 
agency  regulations  for  technical  violations 
of  section  four  of  the  APA  where  the  reason 
for  exempting  the  agency's  action  from  the 
APA  notice  requirement  is  obvious  and  com- 
pelling. 499  P.2d  1321, (Temp.  Emer.  Ct. 

App.  June  20.  1974)  (Civ.  Nos.  5-«.  6-7,  5-8, 
at  27),  petition  for  cert,  filed.  43  Ufii.W. 
3021  (U.S.  July  30,  1074)  (No.  73-2046).  The 
court  held  that  where  a  regulation  is  issued 
without  advance  notice  of  rulemaking,  a 
court  should  not  set  aside  the  regulation  if 
it  determmes  that  the  agency  in  fact  had 
good  cause  to  bv-pass  the  notice  requirement. 
Id.  at  25. 

1"^ President  Nixon  in  his  original  message 
Initiating  the  economic  stabilization  progrem 
promised  that  a  large  bureaucracy  would  not 
be  established.  See  7  Wkly  Compilation  of 
Pbes.  Doc.  1168,  1170-72  (1971)  (President 
Nixon's  remarks  on  nationwide  radio  and 
television  on  August  15,  1971).  Critics 
charged,  however,  that  the  COLC  was  inade- 
quately staffed  and  that  the  inadequate 
staffing  was  a  cause  of  Insufficient  oppor- 
tumty  for  public  Input  into  COLC  riUemak- 
ing.  See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra  note 
a,  at  14  (statement  of  Edward  Dimkelberger, 
uuorney):  id.  at  65  (testimony  of  Peter  J. 
Petkas,  member.  Corporate  Accountability 
Research  Group).  Sec  also  Hearings  on  S. 
2712,  supra  note  78,  at  124  (testimony  cf 
David  Giusburg,  attorney)  (need  for  sub- 
stantial bureaucracy  to  establish  general 
v.-age  er.d  price- controls) . 

■•See  generally  Answers  to  Questions  i'l 
Writing  Propounded  hy  Senator  Mathias  to 
William  Walker,  COLC  General  Counsel, 
cited  in  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra 
note  8,  at  128  (advance  notice  of  regailatlons 
often  sets  oiT  price  Increases  and  higher 
\>aee  demands  resulting  In  market  distor- 
tions that  exacerbate  the  inflationary  condi- 
tions the  re(;ulatlons  were  Intended  to  cor- 
rect) . 

""See  Report  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Comm.  of  the  ABA  Section  of  Adminis- 
trative Law,  in  Minutes  of  the  Spring  Meet- 
ing of  the  Council  23  (May  1-13,  1973).  The 
committee  determined  that  there  had  been 
little  or  no  adherence  to  the  rulemaking 
procedures  required  by  section  four  of  the 
APA.  Id.  The  committee's  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Bar  Association  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Section  and  stt  forth  in  a 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  COLC.  The  com- 
mittee received  no  direct  reply  but  noted 
that  Phase  IV  COLC  regiilations  did  provide 
increased  opportunity  for  public  comment. 
See  Report  by  the  Chairman,  Wage  and  Price 
.Stabilization  Comm.,  on  ABA  Section  of  Ad- 
:nini8trativ;  Law  Recommendations  Made  to 
COLC  1-3  (undated).  See  also  S.  2354,  9Sd 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974)  (bill  establishing  pro- 
cedures to  assure  due  process  under  the  1970 
Act). 

-^  Latidmarks  Along  the  Way,  24  Ad.  L.  Rev. 
418-21,  45  40  (1972)  (collection  of  proposed 
legislative  revisions  of  APA).  The  compre- 
hensive Code  of  Federal  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure, proposed  In  1972,  incorporated  this 
proposal.  See  Kennedv,  Foreicard:  A  Pergonal 
Perspective,  24  Ad.  L.  Rev.  371,  372-74  ( 1972) . 
A  bill  similar  to  the  proposal  had  passed  the 
Senate  in  19G3  but  had  died  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  See  8.  136,  89th  Cong., 
2d  Se.ss.  .W(d)  (1935)  (six  mouths  for 
emtr%ency  rules  adopted  without  compliance 


with   APA   notice  requirements);    13   Cono. 
R«c.  13976  (1986)    (Senate  passage). 

'"•See  Landmarks  along  the  Way,  supra 
note  108.  at  455-56. 

""Administrative  Procedure  Act  ?6(d),  6 
U.S.C.  D  656(e)  (1970):  see  Economic  SUbl- 
Izatlou  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No. 
92-210,  5  207(a),  86  Stat.  743,  <m  amended. 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973.  Pvib.  L.  No.  03-28,  87  Stat.  37.  Congress 
contemplated  that  the  statement  required 
by  section  6(d)  would  be  slmpUer  than  the 
findings  and  reasons  normally  given  In  sup- 
port of  orders  made  pursuant  to  section 
eleht,  the  formal  adjudicatory  provision  of 
the  APA.  Administrative  Procedure  Act  !  8, 
5  use.  f  577(c)  (1970);  see  S.  Rep.  No.  752, 
mipra  note  95,  at  41  (appendix  to  statement 
of  Tom  C.  Clark,  Attorney  General).  Section 
6(d)  was  intended  to  ensure  that  notice  of 
denial  would  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  requested  ac- 
tion was  refused.  See  id.  at  20;  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
1980,  supra  note  95,  at  33-34. 

1"  See  J.  Freedman,  Summary  Action  by 
Admini.itrative  Agencies.  40  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
1,  47  (1972)  (statement  of  reasons  refines 
cxerclso  of  administrative  dl'scretlon  and 
facilitates  judicial  review  of  agency  action). 
See  generally  Kaufman,  Judicial  Review  o/ 
Agency  Action.  A  Judge's  Urtburdcning.  45 
N.y.U.L.  Rev.  201,  205  <1970)  (requiring 
agencies  to  reduce  decisions  to  writing  en- 
courages rational  agency  declslonmakliip 
nnd  facilitates  rational  judicial  review). 

"^  See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra  note 
3,  at  62  (testimony  of  Peter  J.  Petkas,  mem- 
ber. Corporate  Accountability  Research 
Group).  But  sec  id.  at  92  (testimony  of  Wil- 
liam N.  Walker,  COLC  General  Counsel) 
(more  Informative  rationales  for  denials  of 
exceptions  requests  were  given  by  the  COLC 
during  Phase  IV,).  The  COLC's  failure  to  ex- 
plicate the  reasons  for  its  dlscreilon.uTr  ac- 
tions led  to  much  litigation.  See  League  of 
Voluntary  Hosps.  &  Homes  v.  Drug  &  Hosp. 
Local  1199,  490  P.2d  1398,  1401-02  (Temp. 
Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (regulations  falling  to 
include  explication  of  their  basis  chal- 
lenged): Chrjsler  Corp.  v.  Dunlop,  490  F.2d 
985,  987-88  (Temp.  Enier.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (per 
curiam)  (deferral  of  consideration  of  pro- 
posed price  Increase  challenged);  Pacific 
Coafit  Meat  Jobbers  Ass'n  v.  COLC,  481  P.2d 
1338,  1390-91  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973) 
(deui.il  of  reqviest  for  public  hearings  chal- 
lenged) :  Baldwin  County  Elec.  Meml)ership 
Corp.  v.  Price  Comra'n,  481  F.2d  920,  921-23 
(Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.),  cert,  denied,  414 
U.S.  909  (1973)  (denial  of  request  for  rescis- 
sion of  prior  grant  of  price  incre««e  chal- 
lenged); Plumbers  Local  519  v.  Construc- 
tion Indus.  Stabilization  Comm.,  479  P.2d 
1052,  1053-56  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1073) 
(denial  of  wage  increase  challenged);  Nader 
v.  Dunlop,  370  P.  Supp.  177,  178  (Di).C. 
1973)  (unexplained  denial  of  requests  for 
public  access  to  COLC  advisory  committee 
meetings  challenged);  Mass  Retailing  Insti- 
tute, Inc.  V.  COLC  (1973  Transfer  Binder! 
CCH  Eco.  Controls  Rep.'  9895,  at  9621-23 
(DD.C.  1972)  affd  per  curiam,  468  F.2d  948, 
949  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1972)  (unex- 
plained denial  of  requests  for  public  hcarlue': 
and  grant  of  general  exemption  from  price 
controls  challenged). 

'  '  See  1973  Subcoinrv.  Hearings,  supra  note 
8.  at  62  (testimony  of  Peter  J.  Petkas,  mem- 
ber, Corporate  Accountability  Research 
Group);  id.  at  122-34  (statement  of  Lau- 
rence Silberman,  atturney). 

'"See  id.  at  107  (testimony  of  Gregory 
Moses,  Director  of  Exceptions  and  Health 
Division,  COLC). 

•"■Id.  at  79  (statement  of  William  N. 
Walker,  COLC  General  Counsel);  id.  at 
131-32  (statement  of  Laurence  Silberman, 
attorney).  One  witness  at  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearing  suggested  that  since  regu- 
lattd  pflrties  .shift  their  behavior  once  they 
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understand  the  Implications  of  a  new  pha.se 
of  economic  controls,  "controllers  historically 
have  to  present  a  moving  target."  Id.  at  132. 

i^*See  id.  at  91-02  (testimony  of  WUllam 
N.  Walker,  COLC  General  Counsel). 

"» Requests  for  Reconsideration,  38  Fed. 
Reg.  21986  (1973). 

u»/d. 

"•See  Baldwin  County  Elec.  Membership 
Corp.  V.  Price  Comm'n,  481  P.2d  920.  028 
(Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (Hastle.  J., 
dissenting).  The  dissenting  opinion  In  Bald- 
win County  pointed  out  that  the  decision 
Involved  In  that  case  supplied  no  guidance 
to  a  party  contemplating  administrative 
review.  Id.  Further,  the  orders  in  Chrysler 
Corporation  v.  Dunlop  and  Plumbers  Local 
519  V.  Construction  Industrial  Stabilization 
Committee  merely  restated  the  vague  stand- 
ards that  the  agencies  were  required  to  apply 
In  evaluating  price  and  wage  Increases.  See 
Chrysler  Corp.  v.  Dunlop,  490  F.2d  985,  987 
(Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (per  curiam); 
Plumbers  Local  519  v.  Construction  Indus. 
StabUlzatlon  Comm.,  479  P.2d  1052.  1055 
(Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973). 

''"481  F.2d  020  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App. 
1973). 

'-'  Id.  at  925-28. 

'•"/(?.  at  928. 

"'Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1970,  6 
U.S.C.  5  552  (1970);  see  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-210,  §  207(a), 
85  Stat.  743,  as  amended.  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  No. 
93-28,  87  Stat.  27.  In  compliance  with  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  COLC  issued 
regulations  governing  public  access  to  agency- 
records.  See  37  Fed.  Reg.  2478  (1972),  as 
amended,  38  Fed.  Reg.  21973  (1973),  as 
amended.  39  Fed.  Reg.  27445  (1974). 

'-■  See  5  U.S.C.  S  552  (1970) .  y 

!-» See  1973  SubcorrtWl.  Hearings,  supra  note 
8.  at  20  (statement  of  Edward  Dunkelberger, 
attorney);  id.  at  56.  61-63  (statement  of 
Peter  J.  Petkas,  member.  Corporate  Acco\mt- 
nblllty  Research  Group).  See  generally 
Breckenfeld,  Professor  Dunlop's  Unseen  War 
on  Infiation,  88  Fobtttne,  Aug.  1973,  at  86. 

■^"5  U.S.C.  App.  I,  §§  1-15  (Supp.  Ill,  1973). 

"'/d.  See  generally  Comment,  The  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  10  Harv.  J.  Legis. 
217  (1973)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  authorizes  closed  advisory  committee 
meetings  only  if  the  agency  heeid  determines 
that  the  meetings  would  Involve  matters  ex- 
empted from  public  disclosure  and  Issues  a 
written  statement  explaining  the  determina- 
tion. Id.  I  10(d)  5  U.S.C.  App.  I,  S  10(d) 
(Supp.  in,  1973).  See  generally  Lazaras  & 
Onek,  supra  note  10.  at  1106-08. 

'*370  P.  Supp.  177  (DD.C.  1973). 

-^  Id.  at  178. 

^'•"Id.  at  178-80.  After  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced, the  COLC  sought  from  Congress  an 
exemption  from  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act.  See  Hearings  on  Renewal  and 
Suggested  Modification  of  the  Eco7iomic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  supra  note  2,  at  505-07  (state- 
ment of  John  Dunlop,  COLC  Director) . 

i'491  P.2d  1396  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.), 
cert,  denied,  416  U.S.  984  (1974). 

^^See  id.  at  1401-03;  notes  60-70  nupra  and 
accompanying  text. 

'^^See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings;  supra  note 
8,  at  13-25  (statement  of  Edward  Duukel- 
.  berger,  attorney);  id.  at  139-150  (statement 
of  Clarence  Adamy,  prerldent.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Clialns) ;  Recent  Deielop- 
rtients  in  Practice  and  Procedure  Under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program,  29  Bus. 
Law.  525,  553-59  (1974)  (American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation panel  discussion  of  procediu-al  and 
substantive  aspects  of  COLC  economic  con- 
trols program).  A  trade  association  president 
complained  about  both  the  agency's  overuse 
of  the  Impracticability  exception  of  section 
four  of  the  APA  and  the  use  of  unclear.  In- 
consistent, and  ambiguous  admlnibtratlve 
rulings    and    regulations.    197 i    Subcomm. 


Hearings,  supra  at  140-42  (statement  of 
Clarence  Adamy,  president.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Food  Chains) . 

'  '  See  Hearings  on  H.R.  13206,  supra  note 
77,  at  390  (public  perception  of  fair  and 
equitable  administrative  process  woiild  im- 
prove cooperation  of  regulated  parties  and 
thus  enhance  succe-ss  of  control  program) . 

In  Its  report  on  the  early  operations  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission concluded  that  public  good  will  and 
cooperation  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
an  emergency  administrative  program  that 
Is  inadequately  staffed  and  lacks  powerful 
compliance  mechanisms  and  that  voluntary 
cooperation  suffers  If  the  public  does  not 
have  access  to  decisionmaking  processes  of  an 
emergency  agency.  Pedehal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, supra  note  9,  at  S-31,  III-28  to  29. 

'*  See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra  note 
8,  at  56,  62  (statement  and  testimony  of  Peter 
J.  Petkas,  member,  Corporate  Accountability 
Research  Group) .  One  witness  suggested  that 
the  sole  method  of  obtaining  action  on  some 
problems  was  to  make  an  off-the-record  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  COLC  staff  member  as- 
signed to  the  case  to  make  the  desired  deci- 
sion. Id.  at  62.  The  same  witness  charged  that 
the  major  oil  companies  but  not  the  inde- 
pendent oil  companies,  received  drafts  of  pro- 
posed Phase  IV  petroleum  regulations  prior 
to  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  Id.  at 
56. 

^^Sec  id.  at  48-50  i testimony  of  Ernest 
Gellhorn.  professor  of  law,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia) ;  id.  at  143  (testimony  of  Clarence 
Adamy,  president.  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains) ;  E.  Gellhorn,  Adverse  Publicity 
by  Administrative  Agencie.i,  86  Harv.  L.  Eev. 
1380,  1403-06  (1973). 

■  "  See  Report  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Comm.  of  the  ABA,  supra  note  107,  at  25. 
The  American  Bar  Association  committee 
charged  that  rules  and  orders  sometimes  were 
announced  in  press  releases  purporting  to 
be  official  docimients  Ijut  having  no  legal 
effect  and  often  misleading  the  public.  Id. 

■^  See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra  note 
8,  at  19-20  (statement  of  Edward  Dunkel- 
bei-ger,  attorney);  Hearings  on  H.R.  13206. 
supra  note  77,  at  388  (1974)  (statement  of 
James  B.  Minor,  chairman,  American  Bar 
Association  Wage-Price  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee). The  COLC  delegated  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  service  and  compliance  func- 
tions under  the  economic  controls  program. 
COLC  Order  No.  5,  36  Fed.  Reg.  21798  (1971), 
as  amended,  COLC  Order  No.  37,  38  Fed.  Reg. 
21836  (1973).  See  generally  1973  Subcomm. 
Hearings,  supra  note  8,  at  73-76  (statement 
of  William  N.  Walker,  COLC  General  Coun- 
sel); id.  at  91-93  (testimony  of  Charles 
Emley,  COLC  Associate  Director  of  Opera- 
tions) . 

'^See  Chrysler  Corp.  1.  Dunlop,  490  F.  2d 
985,  987  (Temp.  Emer.  Ct.  App.  1973)  (per 
curiam)  (agency  decision  to  postpone  and 
consolidate  decisions  on  automakers'  pro- 
posed price  Increases  for  sake  of  expediency 
restated  in  suit) . 

'"See  1973  Subcomm.  Hearings,  supra 
note  8,  at  130  (statement  of  Laurence  Silber- 
man, attorney). 

1"  See  generally  Boyer,  Alternatives  to  Ad- 
ministrative Trial-Type  Hearings  for  Resolv- 
ing Complex  Scientific,  Economic  and  Social 
Issues,  71  Mich.  L.  Rev.  111.  150-68  (1971) 
(alternatives  to  agency  adjudication  meth- 
ods); Hamilton,  Procedures  for  the  Adop- 
tion of  Rules  of  General  Applicability:  The 
Need  for  Procedural  Innovation  in  Admin- 
istrative Rulemaking.  60  Calh^.  L.  Rev.  1276. 
1330-37  (1972)  (suggestions  for  variety  of 
types  of  agency  rulemaking);  Robinson.  The 
Making  of  Administrative  Policy:  Another 
Look  at  Rulemaking  and  Adjudication  and 
Administrative  Procedural  Reform,  118  U.  Pa. 
L.  Rrv.  485,  533  (1970)  (agency  flexibility 
necessary  In  flcinptlng  rtilemnkins  and  ad- 


judicatory procedures  to  needs  of  agency 
and  Interests  of  regulated):  The  12  ABA 
Recommendations  for  Improved  Procedures 
for  Federal  Agencies,  24  Ad.  L.  Rev.  389.  405- 
06  (1972)  (Informal  procedures  necessary 
for  some  agency  matters) . 

The  concept  of  a  consumer  advocate  for 
rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  proceedings 
may  have  particular  relevance  for  economic - 
Intervention  agencies.  See  generally  Cram- 
ton,  The  Why,  Where,  and  How  of  Broadened 
Public  Participation  in  the  Administrative 
Process,  60  Geo.  L.  J.  525.  645-46  (1972);  E. 
Gellhorn,  Public  Participation  in  Adminis- 
trative Proceedings,  81  Yale  L.  J.  359,  397- 
98  (1972);  LazEirus  &  Onek.  supra  note  10. 
at  1103-06;  Williams.  An  Evaluation  of  Pub- 
lic Participation.  24  Ao.  L.  Rev.  49,  61-62 
(1972).  A  consumer  advocate  who  would 
respond  to  economic-intervention  agencies' 
solicitations  for  comments  and  would  testify 
at  hearings  on  behalf  of  consumers  would 
help  to  remedy  the  lack  of  public  represen- 
tation and  participation  that  marked  COLC 
decisionmaking.  The  advocate  also  would 
possess  the  resources,  expertise,  and  time  to 
garner  information  and  articulate  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view  more  effectively  than 
could  the  average  consumer.  Cf.  1973  Sub- 
comm. Hearings,  supra  note  8,  at  108-09 
(testimony  of  WUliam  N.  Walker,  COLC  Gen- 
eral Counsel);  Lev,  Economic  Control  Regu- 
lations: A  Descriptive  Commentary,  13  B.C. 
IND.  &  Com.  L.  Rev.  1277,  1283-98  (1972 1 
(difficulty  of  comprehending  COLC's  Intri- 
cate regulations).  Moreover,  the  consumer 
advocate  could  challenge  waivers  or  viola- 
tions of  procedural  requirements  by  the 
agency.  Each  House  has  accepted  at  least 
one  consumer  advcx-ate  proposal.  See  HR. 
Rep.  No.  962.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3  (1974): 
120  CoNC.  Rec.  H  2563-64  (dally  ed.  Apr.  S. 
1974)  (House  passage  of  House  bill  1316S, 
establishing  consumer  protection  agency 
and  authorizing  administrator  to  Intervene 
In  federal  agency  proceedings) .  See  also  S 
707.  5  7,  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1974)  (reported 
Senate  counterpart  measure  to  H.R.  13163). 

j'^Even  at  the  end  of  the  economic  stabi- 
lization program,  critics  and  supporters  were 
sharply  divided  as  to  tlie  success  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In'stemming  Infla- 
tion. See  Wash.  Post,  May  1,  1974,  I  A,  at  1, 
col.  1;  N.T.  Times.  Apr.  28.  1974,  f  1,  at  1  at  :. 
col.  6. 

-''See  1973  Subcomm.  Hecirings,  ntpra  note 
8,  at  130.  Laurence  Silberman,  who.  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  1970  to  1973.  helped 
formulate  the  economic  stabilization  policy, 
criticized  the  COLC:  "You  cannot  use  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  powers  in  our  societ;: 
without  accepting  the  restraints  on  thai 
power  Inherent  in  our  democracy.  At  le.^s, 
you  cannot  do  so  without  sacrificing  tradi- 
tional institutional  Interests  which  may  In 
the  long  run  be  more  critical  than  policies 
directed  at  tempomry  wage-price  stability." 
Id. 

i"Sec  id.  at  3  (statement  o:  Senator  Jla- 
thlas) . 


CARPCOUNG  TO  CONSERVE 
ENERGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a^ 
the  author  of  the  original  carpool 
amendment  to  S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  I  am  very  concei-ned  that  we 
establish  a  national  carpooling  program 
as  soon  a.s  possible  as  a  major  energy 
conservation  effort. 

On  November  19,  1973.  the  Senate 
passed  my  amendment  at  a  $25  million 
level.  The  House  adopted  the  same 
amendr.ient  and  same  level  of  authoriza- 
tion in  committee.  Unfortunately,  the 
funding  ^\as  cut  to  $1  million  on  the 
House  floor  without  discussion  as  the 
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clock  approached  midnight  and  the 
rAembershlp  pushed  toward  finnl  pas- 
sage. TTjc  compromifie  level  of  $5  inilllon 
for  2  years  was,  In  my  judgment.  Inade- 
quate. It  was  not  a  significant  stimulus  to 
States  and  local  governments  to  push 
carpooling,  but  that  criticism  is  academic 
since  the  President's  veto  of  S.  2589  was 
sustained  by  the  Senate  on  March  6, 
1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  play  an  Important 
promotional  role  in  energy  conservation 
by  providing  the  initial  teclmlcal  and 
financial  help  communities  need  to  get 
carpooling  moving. 

The  energy  pavings,  commuter  time 
savings,  and  air  pollution  sa\'ings  that 
result  from  carpooling  are  certainly 
substantial  enough  to  warrant  a  $25  mil- 
lion, 2-year  investment. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  that 
v,e  now  spend  an  average  of  $5.2  million 
on  each  mile  of  urban  interstate  highway 
we  build  in  this  country,  the  expenditure 
of  $25  million  over  2  years  to  promote 
carpooling — less  than  the  cost  of  5  miles 
of  urban  highway — seems  very  reason- 
able indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  give  advance 
notice  at  this  time  of  my  intention  to 
call  up  this  amendment,  when  appro- 
priate legislation  is  before  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  — 
Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Trnnspoitatioii 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary") 
shall  encourage  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  the  tise  of  car  pcols  as  a  viable  component 
of  our  nationwide  transportation  system.  It 
Is  the  Intent  of  this  .section  to  maximize  the 
level  of  car-pool  participation  In  Amerlcja. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  with- 
in the  IJepartment  of  Transportation  an  "Of- 
fice of  Car  Pool  Promotion"  whose  purpose 
and  responsibilities  will  include — 

Responding  to  any  and  all  requests  for 
Information  and  technical  assistance  on  car 
pooling  and  car  pooling  systems  from  units 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  and  employees; 

Promoting  greater  participation  in  car 
pooling  through  public  information  and  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  for  u.sc  by 
State  and  local  governments; 

Encouraging  and  promoting  private  orga- 
nizations to  organize  and  operate  car-pool 
systems  for  employees; 

Promoting  the  cooperation  and  sharing  of 
responsibilities  between  separate,  yet  proxi- 
mately close,  units  of  go-.erument  In  coordi- 
nating the  operations  of  car-pool  systems: 
and 

Other  such  measure.s  that  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  acliieve  the  goal 
of  this  section. 

The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  promote 
the  use  of  incentives  such  as  special  park- 
ing privileges,  special  roadway  lanes,  toll 
reductions  and  other  incentives  as  may  be 
found  beneficial  to  the  furtherance  of  car- 
pool  rldersblp. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  allocate  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
according  to  the  following  distribution  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  or  local  units  of 
'government : 

up  to 


(c)  The  Initial  start-up  and  operation  of  a 
given  system:  60%  Federal  and  40%  State  oi 
local  with  the  Federal  portion  not  to  exceed 
one  year. 

Within  twelve  months  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  report 
to  Congress  of  all  activities  and  expenditures 
pursuant  to  this  section.  This  shaU  Include 
any  recommendations  as  to  future  legisla- 
tion concerning  car -pooling. 

The  sum  of  $25  mlUlon  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
designed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  tliis  section, 
i.uch  authorization  to  remaUi  available  for 
two  yeard. 


(a)    The   initial  planning  process 
100'-   Federal. 

(b»  The   sy.stems 
1"0',   Federal. 


design    process;    up   to 


THE  PITFALLS  OF  DEVALUATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  C. 
Northcote  Parkinson,  who  is  the  author 
of  "Parkinson's  Law,"  had  an  article  hi 
the  Illustrated  London  News  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1967,  that  I  think  sliould  be  read 
by  evei-y  Member  of  Congress  and  by 
every  economist  interested  in  the  plight 
of  our  country. 

Although  he  was  v.Titing  it  about  the 
problems  of  the  English  pound,  it  could 
very  well  be  applied  to  the  problems 
of  the  American  dollar  today,  because 
all  of  the  things  that  were  working  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pound  at  that  time: 
namely,  the  British  Government,  are  now 
working  against  the  American  dollar  in 
this  country  and  we  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  the  culprits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  ui  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poor  Mans  OrinE  t^  Devaluation 
iBv  C.  Northc'jle  Paiklnion.  Author  of 
"Parkinson's  Law") 
Tne  BriiLsh  are  living  beyond  their  income. 
When  an  individual  does  this  he  goes  bank- 
rupt. When  a  country  does  It  Its  citizens  Im- 
port goods  to  a  greater  value  than  they  ex- 
port, makUig  up  the  deficiency  with  armful.s 
of  a  paper  currency  which  must  become  more 
worthless  every  day.  One  remedy  for  this  Is  to 
do  as  we  have  now  done  and  devalue  our 
currency,  frankly  recognizing  Its  diminished 
value  in  comparison  with  that  of  countries 
wlilch  are  In  a  sounder  financial  position.  In- 
stead of  asking  2.80  dollars  for  each  pound 
Sterling  we  will  now  ask  2.40. 

The  Immediate  result  of  this  maneuvre  is 
that  our  goods,  as  priced  In  pounds,  become 
more  competitive,  while  goods  from  abroad 
have  to  be  marked  up  In  price.  becomUig  to 
that  extent  less  attractive.  The  balance  of 
trade  tips  in  our  favovu*,  we  hope,  and  we  can 
all  congratulate  each  other  on  our  escape 
from  s  tricky  situation.  As  from  that  moment 
v.e  shall  all,  we  trust,  live  happllv  ever 
after. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these 
tactics  are  quite  as  clever  as  some  people 
choose  to  Imagine.  In  reducing  the  value  of 
sterling  we  have  lowered  our  salaries  and 
wages  and  with  them  the  cost  price  of  all 
that  we  manufacture.  But  these  wages  wlU 
no  longer  purchase  the  same  quality  of  Im- 
ported food.  Our  bread  and  butler  must  cost 
us  more  and  so  must  our  bacon  and  eggs:  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  we  may  pay  less  for  our  tele- 
vision .sets  and  motor  .scooters,  but  the  work- 
ers must  soon  realize  that  they  are  being 
cheated.  A  rising  cost  of  living  will  Justify 
them  in  demanding  a  hlgl)er  wage.  By  a  series 
of  strikes  or  threatened  strikes  they  will 
brhig  their  wage  level  back  to  the  point  at 
which  their  wives  can  again  afford  bacon  and 
eggs.  The  rising  wages  will  then  add  to  the 
price  of  all  that  we  manufacture,  bringing 
us  bark  to  ".vhere  wc  besan. 


It  might  be  argued  that  the  respite  will 
hav4-b^u  worth  while,  allowing  us  to  regain 
markets  which  we  were  In  danger  of  losing. 
Thjs  Is  only  true,  however,  on  the  asstunptlon 
that  other  countries  refuse  to  copy  our  exam- 
ple. But  In  point  of  fact  a  devaluation  of  the 
pound  may  well  lead  to  the  rapid  devaluation 
of  other  currencies — as  has  hapi>ened  to  a 
certain  extent — a  process  which  wUl  thwart 
our  Intention  from  the  start.  The  older  term 
for  devaluation  is  debasement  of  the  coUiage, 
and  we  first  hear  of  It  being  done  nationally 
during  the  later  years  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
With  his  debasement  of  the  currency  went, 
too,  a  general  debasement  of  values. 

Wliy  is  a  government  tempted  into  a 
course  of  action  which  might  be  thought  at 
once  dishonest  and  Ineffective?  The  answer  l.s 
that  the  government  borrows  money  and  that 
devaluation  is  one  obvious  way  of  cheating 
Its  creditors.  The  gold  sovereign  which  It  bor- 
rows Is  finally  repaid  with  a  note  worth  ten 
shillings,  five  shillings,  two  shillings  or 
nothing.  The  special  merit  of  this  transac- 
tion lies  In  the  fact  that  a  government's 
creditors  are  seldom  of  any  political  Im- 
portance, being  the  veterans  and  the  dis- 
abled, the  widows  and  orphans.  No  man  of 
wealth  or  liifltjence  will  lend  money  to  the 
government  if  he  can  possibly  help  It,  for 
this,  he  can  see,  is  a  game  in  wlilch  the  Treas- 
ury holds  all  the  cards. 

The  public  creditors  are  folk,  therefore, 
who  have  come  to  ■  their  country's  aid  in 
its  moment  of  pel  11;  the  purchasers  of  war 
bonds  or  the  recipients  of  woimd  pensions, 
persons  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Added  to 
them  are  the  citizens  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  lend  whether  they  like  It  or  not. 
the  contributors  to  pension  funds  and  the 
recipients  of  postwar  credit.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  people  of  this  sort 
should  receive  more  than  a  fraction  of  thr 
stuns  to  which  they  think  themselves  en- 
titled. Tliey  should  normally  be  thought 
lucky  to  recover  anything  and  ministers  are 
naturally  inclined  to  ignore  them  altogether 
Prom  the  government's  angle  there  Is  always 
a  case  for  devaluation  and  it  is  based  securely 
on  the  fact  that  the  victims  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre are  not  the  folk  from  whom  we 
have  anything  further  to  expect.  They  are, 
in  fact,  merely  those  who  have  already  given 
most  of  what  they  had  to  give  and  are  there- 
fore, by  definition,  e.xpendable. 

So  there  is  always  an  official  ca.se  for 
devaluation.  As  against  that,  the  objection  to 
It  (sentimentality  apart)  is  that  It  leaves  the 
situation  unchanged.  We  come  back,  sooner 
or  later  (but  probably  sooner),  to  the  basic 
fact  that  we  are  exporting  too  little  and  im- 
porting too  much.  The  possible  remedies  are 
and  have  always  been  two  In  number:  we 
can  export  more  or  we  can  Import  less.  The 
obstacles  to  either  policy  are  more  political 
than  economic,  but  are  less  formidable,  per- 
haps, where  Imports  are  concerned.  Here  the 
first  and  obvious  remedy  Is  to  deny  credit 
facilities  to  the  Importer. 

If  the  banks  are  told  to  refuse  overdraft* 
to  Importers  who  are  themselves  told  to  pay 
for  all  imports  within  thirty  days  of  clearing 
customs,  the  flood  of  Incoming  goods  would 
begin  to  dwindle.  If  further  action  were  re- 
quired It  might  centre  upon  the  Importation 
of  rubbish  and  poison.  The  rubbish  to  be 
excluded  might  comprise  all  motion  pictures 
except  those  of  artistic  or  educational  merit. 
The  poisons  to  be  banned  would  Include  all 
tobacco  from  out-slde  the  sterling  area:  a  first 
step  toward  the  abolition  of  the  v  hole  trnlHc 
In  dai'.gerouK  drugs. 

To  promote  our  export  business  Is  ad- 
mittedly more  difficult.  Accoidtng  to  the 
sociullsr  doctrines  we  have  been  taught  to 
accept,  the  making  of  a  profit  is  Immoral. 
The  wicked  capitalist,  like  the  selfi.sh  inven- 
tor and  advertiser,  is  the  enemy  (as  we  all 
know)  of  the  working  clas.?.  So  far  from  de- 
serving encouragement,  the  btislnesaman  is 
to  l)e  ovt  ri;i.\ert  and  pestered,  controlled  and 
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despised.  The  not  unnatural  result  has  been 
that  ovu:  most  enterprising  men  have  mostly 
left  the  country  and  joined  up  with  ova  over- 
seas rivals.  There  has  been  a  rather  pointless 
outcry  over  the  emigration  of  engineers  and 
medical  men,  but  these  are  merely  the  per- 
sons we  happen  to  be  able  to  count.  Of  far 
greater  Importance  Is  the  migration  overseas 
of  the  men  who  might  have  added  to  our  read 
prosperity.  TTielr  numbers  cannot  be  shown 
statistically — for  who  can  tell  what  a  busi- 
nessman might  have  done  had  he  been  given 
the  chance? — but  any  one  of  them  could  be 
worth  100  men  vrtth  a  medical  degree. 

The  men  of  enterprise  have  gone  or  are 
going  and  we  discover,  to  our  astonishment, 
that  ovir  exports  are  tending  to  dwindle.  But 
what  in  heaven's  name  did  we  ejfpect?  What 
were  our  dynamic  adventurers  supposed  to 
do?  Were  we  to  assume  that  they  would  sit 
round  London  applying  for  permits  and  lis- 
tening to  socialist  diatribes  against  their  self- 
ishness? Were  we  to  picture  them  grovelling 
to  civil  servants  and  filling  In  Imbecile  ques- 
tionnaires? There  are  people  who  will  do  that, 
but  these  are  not  the  men  upon  whom  our 
export  business  depends.  Those  we  drive  out 
are  precisely  those  we  need. 

Behind  ail  our  talk  of  the  nation's  economy 
Is  the  basic  fallacy  that  our  troubles  are  eco- 
nomic. Our  weakness  is  actually  political.  We 
have  produced  no  political  theory,  no  science 
of  government,  no  credible  leadership,  no 
workable  system.  Concentrating  all  power  In 
the  hands  of  the  cabinet  or  Its  irmer  con- 
trolling group,  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
Its  members  all  the  dignity.  Inspiration,  wis- 
dom, and  courage  which  were  once  provided 
by  king  and  peerage,  church  and  squire.  If 
we  are  dlsapptolnted  in  the  result  It  con  be 
no  matter  for  surprise.  Nothing  In  our  system 
ensures  that  otu-  ministers  have  even  an  av- 
erage ability,  and  the  task  that  we  liavc  set 
them  Is,  In  any  case.  Impossible. 

When  compared  with  the  failure  of  our 
public  administration,  the  weakness  of  our 
economy  Is  a  trifling  matter.  The  balance  of 
pajinents  could  be  righted  by  any  competent 
statesman  In  n  matter  of  weeks,  if  not  of 
hours.  But  how  are  we  to  recognize  com- 
petence when  we  see  It?  There  is  one  Uifal- 
lable  sign  by  which  the  good  workman  can  be 
recognized;  he  Is  one  who  begins  by  putting 
his  tools  in  order.  We  are  currently  In  the 
position  of  motorists  arguing  by  the  roadside 
as  to  whether  we  should  take  the  next  turn- 
ing to  the  left  or  right.  What  we  have  failed 
to  notice  is  that  otu-  car  has  broken  down. 


NUTRITIONAL  BENEFITS  TO  BE  DE- 
RIVED FROM  NEW  BEEF  GRADING 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  th?  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Marian  Bur- 
ros which  appeared  In  the  V/ashington 
Post  on  October  9,  entitled  "Consumers' 
Beef:  USDA  Meat  Standards." 

There  is  a  raging  controversy  among 
consumers  regarding  the  USDA's  pro- 
posed changes  in  beef  standards.  Under 
the  Department's  proposal,  some  lower 
giade  beef  would  be  reclassified  at  a 
higher  grade,  which  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings  in  production  costs.  In 
order  to  receive  Uie  "prime"  classifica- 
tion, for  example,  beef  would  require  less 
marulin?,  and  thus  cattle  fed  on  le.s.'s  of 
the  costly  feedgrains  could  acliieve  the 
higher  grade. 

Consumers  are  concerned  about  wheth- 
er or  not  the  savings  in  production  costs 
would  be  passed  on  to  them.  Many  are 
also  concerned  over  the  lack  of  nutri- 
tional standards  considered  in  gj-ading 
beef. 


While  "prime"  beef  Is  the  most  expen- 
sive and  is  considered  to  achieve  the 
highest  degree  of  juiciness,  tenderness, 
and  flavor,  it  is  also  the  highest  In  fat 
and  calorie  content.  Ironically,  "utility"' 
grade  beef,  the  least  expensive,  is  the 
leanest  and  least  caloric  grade  of  beef 
and  has  the  higher  protein  content. 

It  is  my  .sincere  hope  that  this  new 
grading  system  will  offer  some  relief  to 
the  livestock  producer  who  has  suffered 
from  soaring  feed  costs,  and  that  some 
of  the  savings  will  also  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  In  addition,  the  USDA  should 
establish  a  new  labeling  system  which 
would  provide  nutritional  Information. 
The  consumer  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  nutritional  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  eating  leaner  beef. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Marian  Bui-ros  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Consumers'  Bf.ef:   USDA  1Je.^t  Standards 
(By  Mai'lan  Burros) 

What  started  cut  yesterday  as  an  Informa- 
tional briefing  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  on  proposed 
changes  In  beef  standards  to  raise  some  lower 
grades  of  beef  to  the  top  classifications  of 
"choice"  and  "prime,"  ended  up  like  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Everyone  was  talking  a  dif- 
ferent language. 

John  Pierce,  director  of  the  department's 
livestock  division,  kept  referring  to  the  fla- 
x'or,  tenderness  and  Juiciness  of  beef  as  the 
determining  factors  In  quality. 

The  consumers,  who  made  up  about  half 
the  audience  of  50,  persisted  In  asking  why 
nutritional  standards  were  not  being  con- 
sidered. 

Among  cattle  Industry  representatives,  the 
question  of  nvitrltlcn  Is  apparently  se!dom 
considered.  Bill  McMillan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men'.^  .Association,  said  yesterday  that  he 
didn't  himself  kno'.v  the  difference  In  nutri- 
tive value  between  lean  and  fat  beef  "be- 
cause I  never  looked  Into  the  question."  The 
Industry  as  a  whole,  he  says,  reflects  the 
?ame  attitude. 

USDA's  Handbook  8,  which  lists  the  nutrl- 
tUe  values  of  all  foods.  Is  the  chief  reference 
source  for  nutritionists.  Its  tables  show  that 
ns  the  quality  of  beef  goc;  from  the  highest 
grade,  "prime,"  which  has  the  most  fat  and 
the  most  caloiies,  to  the  lowest  grade,  "util- 
ity", which  has  the  least  fat  and  the  least 
calories,  the  protein  content  Increases. 

1'h2  new  grading  standards  proposed  by 
USP.iV  would,  for  example,  permit  leaner 
beef  oi»ce  graded  as  "good "  to  qualify  for 
the. "choice"  grade  which  most  shoppers  buy. 

Be/ef  is  graded,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  marbling  (flecks 
of  fat  within  the  meat)  and  outside,  or  trlm- 
mable,  fat.  The  more  marbling,  the  higher 
the  grade  and  cost.  Tlie  amount  of  marbling 
determines  Juiciness,  tenderness  and  flavor. 

TTie  new  USD.\  proposals  would  permat 
sciii'e  of  the  less  marbled  beef  to  move  up  a 
grade.  This  would  result  in  lower  costs  to  pro- 
ducers, because  the  cattle  could  achieve  a 
higher  grade  while  being  fed  less  of  the 
costly  grains,  such  as  corn.  According  to  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  As.soclatlon, 
fne  difference  In  cost  could  be  ps  much  as  $22 
a  head.  But  no  one  will  hay  if  the  saving., 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Naomi  Kuliikow  of  the  Marj-land  Citizens 
Coasunicr   Council    spoke   for   ma:ty   of   her 
colleagues    when    she    said:    "Wl-.at    makes  , 
me  )nid  is  they're  going  to  pa.ss  the  'good'  into  \ 
the   "ohoi-e'   grrde   and   cho'?c   voii    chn'ce' 
prices.  ' 


C'jnstimer  spokesmen  also  object  to  the 
present  quality  grading,  which  does  not  ad- 
dress Itself  to  nutritional  value.  Kulakow  told 
an  Agriculture  Department  spokesman:  "You 
need  to  Inform  the  pubUc  of  the  nutrttloral 
quality.  You  are  helping  the  producer  only." 

"Why  does  the  quality  grade  depend  on 
this  litany  of  flavor.  Juiciness  and  tender- 
ness?" one  man  wanted  to  know.  Was  it  some 
kind  of  tablet  found  on  a  mountaintxtp  with 
those  words  chiseled  in  it?" 

But  the  constimer  representatives  reserved 
most  of  their  anger  for  a  film  which  appar- 
ently epitomized  the  department's  l.-ick  of 
credibility  in  their  eyes. 

The  movie.  It  was  said,  shows  a  typical 
"male  chauvinist  pig"  stereotype — the  smug, 
all-knowing  butcher  (male),  explaining  to 
the  helpless  simpering  shopper  (female) 
about  beef  grades.  To  emphasize  this  point, 
thanks  to  the  marvels  of  camera  magic,  t^e 
shopper  was  shown  as  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  butcher.  "Insulting,  condescend- 
ing," "disappointing,"  were  among  the  words 
used  by  the  consumer  advocates. 

Nancy  Steorts,  consumer  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgriciUture,  listening  to  these  opin- 
ions, said  in  a  stage  whisper:  I  told  them 
that. 

Aft^r  the  two  hour  briefing  tzi  o?er,  one 
consumer  participant  sttmmed  It  up  thfs 
way:  "I  don't  believe  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  knows  what  It's  talking  about. 
They  don't  know  what  cons:imers  want." 

Another  offered  some  pretty  strong  medi- 
cine as  a  solution:  "The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  to  be  turned  upside  dovm  befoif 
anything  can  happen." 


TIME  FOR  A  GLOB-^  "ADELA" 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 7  and  8,  1974,  the  ADELA  10th  An- 
niversary Committee,  chah*ed  by  Mr. 
Emilio  G.  Collado,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Center  for  Inter- American  Re- 
lations in  New  York,  held  a  seminar  oi\ 
private  investment  in  Latin  American 
economic  development.  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Peterson,  chairman  of  tiie  boaid  of  Fi- 
delity Bank,  and  former  ciiairman  of 
ADELA,  chaued  tiie  seminar,  whici: 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished panicipants.  Dr.  Antonio 
Ortiz-Mena,  Chairman  of  the  Int*r- 
American  Development  Bank,  was  tlie 
luncheon  speaker  on  Octobei-  7.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  luncheon 
group  on  October  8  on  tiie  subject  of  ;; 
global  ADELA. 

The  concept  of  ADELA,  a  private  mul- 
tinational investment  company,  was  put 
forth  at  a  meeting  of  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians in  1962,  which  I  chaired.  Al- 
thougli  the  concept  was  originally  con- 
ceived of  as  a  bilateral  United  States - 
German  effort,  later  discussions  with  a 
broad  an*ay  of  European  and  Japanese 
representatives  expanded  the  concept  to 
8.  multinational  approach.  A  significan: 
point  of  evolution  for  ADELA  was  a 
Paris  meeting  in  Januarj-  1964,  in  which 
I  particiimted,  and  which  included  n 
large  number  of  representatives  frot'- 
business.  international  organizations  and 
legislatures.  At  these  meetings,  I  strongl;> 
advocated  an  acceleration  of  social  and 
economic  development  in  the  developing 
countries,  which  required  more  than 
public  sector  aid  from  the  industrialized 
cotmtries — the  more  active  Involvement 
of  private  enterprise  with  Its  entrepre- 
neurial approach,  initiative  and  eflfective- 
ness. 

The  origin  of  the  -ADFLA  concept  goes 
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back  to  the  early  part  of  the  first  de- 
velopment decade,  a  time  when  indus- 
trialized nations,  and  international  In- 
stitutions had  become  acutely  aware  of 
the  growing  gap  between  industrialized 
and  developing  countries.  ADELA  was 
one  of  those  initiatives  to  improve  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  citi- 
zens of  the  developing  world.  At  the  same 
time,  multinational  coi-porations  oper- 
ating in  developing  countries  realized 
that  their  efforts  must  expand  beyond 
their  limited  concerns  with  markets,  re- 
sources and  profits.  ADELA  represented 
a  means  of  encouraging  private  enter- 
pi-ise  througli  minority  participation  and 
the  recycling  of  successful  investments 
to  local  owners  in  the  developing  coim- 
tries. 

Since  that  time,  the  gap  between  the 
industrialized  countries  and  the  de^elop- 
ing  comitries  has  widened.  The  plight 
of  many  of  the  developing  countries  has 
worsened  in  recent  years,  especially  as 
a  result  of  the  enormous  increase  in  oil 
prices.  It  must  be  recognized  tliat  many 
of  the  aid  concepts  popular  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixties  were  ill-conceived 
and  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 
Tliey  ignored  the  conditions  and  the  base 
f  i"om  which  the  developing  countries  were 
starting,  assumed  that  lack  of  capital 
was  the  major  impediment  to  develop- 
ment, and  had  significant  political  and 
economic  strings  attached.  Many  devel- 
oping countries  misunderstood  these  ini- 
tiatives or  lacked  the  capacity  to  take 
full  advantage  of  tliem.  These  problems 
have  culminated  in  an  enormous  decline 
in  public  support  for  aid  efforts,  and  an 
urgent  need  to  restructure  our  thinking 
on  assistance  to  the  developing  countries. 

ADELA  is  a  significant  exception  to 
this  record  of  faUure.  In  the  private  sec- 
tor it  is  a  rare  exception  and  stands  al- 
most alone.  ADELA  has  demonstrated  in 
Latin  America  the  value  and  the  validity 
of  the  private  enterprise  concept  and  its 
contribution  has  been  significant  in  Latin 
American  development  ADELA  has  been 
gwded  by  the  twin  principles  of  commit- 
ment to  economic  development  and  ob- 
taining a  reasonable  return  on  its  invest- 
ment. Its  achievements  can  be  measured 
by  its  ccHnpletion  as  of  June  30  last  year 
of  over  400  feasible  investment  projects 
in  virtually  every  sector  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. Total  direct  investment  developed, 
sponsored,  or  participated  in  by  ADELA 
is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $5  billion 
dollars.  Wliile  ADELA  s  average  capital 
has  been  roughly  $47.6  miUion.  its  total 
disbursements  have  exceeded  $1  billion 
in  long-term  investments  and  medium 
term  loans,  over  20  times  its  average 
capital. 

This  outstanding  record  provides  the 
basis  for  the  ADELA  concept  to  be  ex- 
panded on  a  worldwide  scale.  This  effort 
assumes  even  greater  importance  con- 
sidering the  crushing  burdens  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Therefore,  I  have  pro- 
posed a  globalization  of  the  ADELA 
concept  and  have  called  on  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  to  share  in  this  effort. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  speecla  to  the 
ADELA  group  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  articles  on  the  speech  from 
Business  Week  ajid  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  for  a  Olob.\l  ADELA 
(By  Senator  Javtts) 

Tl>e  tenth  anniversary  of  ADELA  Is  an  ap- 
propriate moment  to  measure  bow  much 
ADELA  and  the  ADELA  concept  have  con- 
tributed to  economic  growth  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  how  far  we  have  to  go  In  dealing 
with  the  almost  overwhelming  problems  of 
the  developing  countries.  In  the  various 
seminars  of  the  past  two  days,  you  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  ADELA "s  achieve- 
ments. Ihese  are  outstanding,  and  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  producing  solid  growth 
lu  a  difficult  area.  ADELA's  founders  per- 
severed when  ahnosfc  no  one  thought  we 
would  succeed. 

As  this  seminar  closes.  I  would  like  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  future  and  the  possible 
contributions  that  the  ADE3^  concept  can 
make  it  the  very  difficult  decade  ahead.  For 
this  coming  decade  will  be  that  of  the  Third 
World  and  It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
assess their  problems  and  ours  with  them 
and  \o  re-examine  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  problems.  I  have  some  hard  and 
unpleasant  facts  to  tell  you.  which  will  not 
necessarily  be  new  to  you,  but  bear  repeat- 
ing. 

The  tradlticiml  aid  mechanisms  oi  the  past 
have  not  worked  satisfactorily  and  are  not 
working  now.  M&iiy  of  the  methods  have 
been  rejected  by  the  developing  countries 
themselves,  which  are  now  being  swamped 
in  any  case  by  the  tidal  wave  ol  world  oil 
prices.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  quoting 
from  the  World  Bank's  Annual  Report  of 
1974: 

■Barely  a  year  ago,  the  prospects  were  that 
the  developing  countries,  taken  together, 
would  be  able  to  achieve  an  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  GNP  lu  real  terms  somewhat  higher 
thiiu  G',; ,  in  line  with  the  target  set  for  the 
Second  Development  Decade.  The  indica- 
tions are  that,  lu  the  aggregate,  the  target 
was.  iu  fact  reached  between  1968  and  1972. 
Ho  vever,  it  is  now  expected  that  although 
some  petroleum — and  mineral-exporting 
countries  may  exceed  the  target,  GNP  growth 
in  many  other  developing  countries  will  fall 
below  6' :  per  year  over  the  rest  of  this  de- 
cade. Tlie  rate  of  growth  In  the  poorest  of 
countries,  Including  the  most  populous,  will 
be  so  low  that  per  capita  incomes  will  cither 
stagnate  or  rise  very  httle  between  now  and 
1980.' 

It  Is  e.'.tlmated  that  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  oU  to  developing  countries  which  are 
not  oil  producer.";  will  hit  at  least  SIO  billion 
iu  1974.  Tliis  must  be  added  to  the  existing 
current  account  deficit  of  oil  importing  de- 
veloping countries,  about  $13  or  $14  billion 
Lu  1973.  Since  the  total  amount  of  grants  and 
net  public  capital  flows  to  these  developing 
coiintrics  in  1973  amounted  only  to  some  $8 
to  $8.5  billion  the  Increase  in  oU  prices  alone 
etfectively  wipes  out  all  benefits  derived  from 
public  Rid  programs.  Certain  developing 
coi'iitries.  either  those  with  oil,  other  com- 
modities in  great  demand,  or  a  substantially 
diversified  economy,  can  shield  themselves 
fiom  thi;  v.orst  effects  of  this  crisis.  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Nigeria  and  Indonesia  are  example.* 
oi  countries  in  this  category.  . 

For  others  however,  lhe-4ilQw  i^  crubhing 
aiid  may.  in  some  cases,  prove~~td,tal.  These 
countries  can  only  pay  for  these^  Increased 
costs  thrc/Ufch  borrowing,  attempts  to  In- 
crease exports,  or  through  increased  public 
and  private  capital  flows.  One  of  the  major 
tlireats  to  world  prosperity  is  a  new  boost  to 
economic  nationalism  in  the  form  of  "beggar 
thy  neighbor''  protectionist  measures.  TTie 
developing  countries,  which  might  pay  for 
some  of  their  increased  oil  costs  througli 
inuitufactuied  and  semi-uutnufactured  ex- 
ports, are  lu  tlie  front  line  of  such  an  attack 
fn.iij  the  dt-eloped  countries. 


At  the  same  time,  let  us  be  honest  enough 
to  face  the  extremely  unpleasant  fact  that 
the  oU  cartel  has  done  more  for  the  pros- 
perity and  self-confidence  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  than  all  the  foreign  aid 
efforts  since  World  War  II.  The  OPEC  cartel 
thus  far  shows  no  desire  to  reduce  its  oil 
prices,  Is  extremely  reluctant  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  havoc  Its  policies  have 
WTOught,  and  seems  for  the  moment  to  be 
beyond  the  normal  reach  of  the  governmeu- 
tai  policy  measures  of  others — except  the 
most  extreme  and  clearly  unacceptable  meas- 
ures of  force.  The  lesson  Is  not  lost  on  the 
de\-eloplng  countries  which,  although  more 
victims  than  perpetrators,  are  anxious  to  de- 
velop their  own  cartel  aiTangements.  Un- 
fortunately, OPEC's  success  has  produced  a 
sharp  rise  In  economic  nationalism,  rather 
than  convlucing  nations  of  Its  madness. 

I  think  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  oil 
cartel  could  sound  the  death  knell  of  tradi- 
tional foreign  aid  programs.  The  poUtlciza- 
tlon  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  during  the 
decade  of  assistance  in  Indochina  has  al- 
ready warped  that  program.  This  is  true  in 
spite  of  the  substantial  reforms  of  the  aid 
program  carried  out  in  the  foreign  assistance 
act  last  year  and  its  Incieasing  emphasis  on 
agrictiltural  production,  population  planning, 
heclth  and  education.  U.S.  aid  to  Vietnam 
has  effectively  impaired  public  support  for 
Hid.  even  In  deserving  countries.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  Food  for  Peace  program,  long 
used  to  support  the  Vietnam  militai-y  forces, 
might  be  as  to  Vietnam,  more  aptly  called 
Pood  for  War. 

This  process  of  deterioration  Is  clearly 
evident  in  the  recent  Senate  action  on  for- 
eign aid  legislation,  which  became  a  Christ- 
mas tree  of  measures  to  limit  aid  to  vari- 
ous nations,  including  T'lirkey.  Chile  and  the 
oil  prodticing  countries.  While  some  of  these 
may  be  well  Intentloned.  even  necessary  In 
some  case.-?,  their  overall  effect  is  to  further 
politicize  the  aid  program  and  make  It  the 
ultimate  whipping  boy  for  every  Senator 
with  a  foreign  policy  cause.  The  result  ha.s 
been  a  predictable  shambles. 

If  there  have  been  ma.sslve  changes  In 
public  aid  program.'',  there  likewise  have  been 
highly  significant,  If  less  dramatic,  changes 
in  the  climate  for  foreign  private  Investment. 
Tlie  developing  countries  are  clearly  deter- 
mined to  control — well  nigh  to  their  own 
detriment  to  over  control — their  economic 
destiny.  In  a  world  of  the  most  enormous 
economic  disparity,  it  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  developing  countries  use  political  means 
to  exact  economic  concessions.  Tlius  eco- 
nomic arguments  by  spokesmen  of  the  de- 
veloped cotintrles  often  fall  on  deaf  political 
ears  iu  developing  countries.  This  mutual 
incomprehension  is  ofteu  at  the  root  of  dis- 
agreements over  the  role  of  private  foreign 
Investment  In  the  developing  countries. 

As  an  example.  I  cite  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Group  of  Eminent  Persons 
which  studied  the  multinational  corporation 
over  the  period  of  a  year.  This  Group,  of 
wlilch  I  wa.s  a  member,  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  of  the  highly 
complex  role  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion in  the  development  process,  but  basic 
differences  were  evident  between  vlc.v.s  of 
developing  countries'  representatives,  who 
desired  much  greater  governmental  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  the  views  of  some  developed  coun- 
tries' representatives  who  saw  as  the  basic 
role  of  multinational  corporations,  to  niaxi- 
mizie  world  welfare  without  strict  regard  to 
national  boundaries.  What  is  clear  Is  that 
the  day  of  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  and 
foreign  control  over  natural  resources  Is  over, 
and  that  new  patterns  of  ownership  and  co- 
opt-ratlon  must  emerge  If  multinational  cor- 
porations are  not  to  be  evicted  en  masse 
from  developing  countries,  to  the  detriment 
of  till  concerned. 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  ADELA  was  singled 
out  for  favorable  comment  in  the  U.N.  Re- 
port as  showing  a  sensitivity  and  a  highly 
beneficial  pattern  which  could  be  followed 
by  other  companies  and  organizations. 

In  view  of  these  enormous  and  highly  dis- 
turbing changes  occurring  In  the  world's 
economy,  a  number  of  which  promise  to 
result  iu  a  catastrophic  situation  for  the 
ni..Jority  of  developing  countries,  we  must 
act  urgently.  ADELA  represe.its  a  major  re- 
source which  we  can  re-fashlou  to  help  to 
meet  the  present  crisis. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  current  ac- 
count deficit  of  oil  Importing  developing 
countries  which  will  Increase  from  913  or 
$14  billion  In  1973,  to  about  $24  billion  In 
1974.  We  can't  expect  this  amount  to  be 
made  up  from  public  aid  programs  which 
are  expected  to  total  Just  less  than  812  bil- 
lion in  1974.  This  makes  it  even  more  im- 
portant that  increased  private  funds  be 
channeled    into    developing    nations. 

It  is  private  foreign  investment,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  making  up  for  Brazil's  tre- 
mendous increase  in  petroleum  product  im- 
ports. Without  it  that  country  would  have 
serious  balance  of  payments  problems.  Other 
developing  countries  could  at  least  partially 
overcome  theh-  deficits  if  they  could  attract 
more  private  foreign  investment. 

ADELA  was  conceived  with  the  objective 
of  encouraging  a  more  auspicious  climate 
for  private  enterprise  In  development  in 
Latin  America.  It  was  meant  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  developing  countries  in  other  re- 
gions. Although  its  objective  was  to  take 
positions  In  locally  held  enterprises,  its 
founders  believed  and  continue  to  believe 
that  by  strengthening  local  business  the  cli- 
mate for  foreign  business  improves  too. 

There  is  not  a  doubt,  at  least  in  my  mind, 
that  the  need  to  attract  greater  private  re- 
sources In  developing  countries  is  more 
urgent  now  than  ever  before.  This  Is  true  in 
spite  of  the  Increasingly  strident  rhetoric 
we  have  heard  both  here  and  abroad  about 
the  menace  of  the  multinational  corporation. 

To  encourage  further  the  productive  move- 
ment of  private  capital  to  the  developing 
world,  I  would  like  to  propose  here  today  that 
the  ADELA  concept,  which  was  originally 
proposed  for  Latin  America  and  developed 
primarily  there,  be  applied  on  a  global  scale. 

ADELA  already  lias  two  off-spring — the 
Private  Investment  Company  of  Asia  (PICA) 
and  the  luvestinent  Company  for  Africa 
(SIFIDA) .  I  would  prop)ose  that  the  directors 
of  these  three  companies  consider  v.  arking 
together  to  strengthen  private  enterprise  In 
their  respective  aieas  and  to  eaue  the  role 
fol-  protective  and  mutually  beneficially  for- 
eign prlviite  Investment  which  Is  to  desper- 
ately needed  to  overcome  both  the  difllcult 
problems  of  internal  economic  development 
and  large  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

I  am  indebted  to  Ernst  Keller  for  his  wise 
suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tiou.  He  has  outllued  three  bitsic  pos.sibUitles 
to  me.  The  first  Is  for  a  series  of  joint  .serv- 
ices—financial-technical  and  administrative. 
The  second  Is  to  establish  Jointly  owned  and 
operated  subsldlaiies,  especially  a  Joint  con- 
.sortlum  bank  and  a  Joint  Investment  fund. 
The  third  posalbillty  is  to  merge  the  exist- 
ing companies  Into  a  new  holding  company 
with  the  present  continental  companies  a.s 
autonomous  subsidiaries.  The  new  holding 
i-'ompany  would  permit  all  the  advantages 
of  ccutrnllzatloii  while  the  autonomous  oper- 
ning  subsidiaries  would  allow  the  innovation 
possible  from  smaller  scale  regional  opcra- 
'.ions. 

The  combination  of  the  three  companies 
•vould  strengthen  the  management  and  ex- 
pertise available,  especially  In  Africa  and 
A.sia,  which  would  benefit  from  ADEIJV's 
iireaier  st-ength  and  experience  gained  in  La- 
tin American  operations.  This  new  strength 
V  t)uld  permit  Investment  In  areas  aud  eoun- 
'r!es  wiiich  have  nor  p'.-cvlously  benefitted 


from  the  ADELA  model.  Finally,  and  most 
Importantly,  such  a  new  organization  would 
improve  the  possibility  of  raising  massive 
amounts  of  capital  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
developing  countries.  It  la  obviously  essen- 
tial that  this  new  organization  draw  on  the 
capital  of  the  oil  producing  states.  In  fact, 
au  expanded  ADELA  represents  an  Ideal 
channel  for  the  recycling  of  oil  dollars,  and 
i.s  precisely  the  sort  of  new  institution  whose 
establishment  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
those  concerned  with  the  problem  of  recy- 
cling oU  revenues.  Its  particular  appeal  to 
them  Is  that  It  offers  both  dedication  to 
economic  development  and  to  principles  of 
profitability. 

These  thiee  sets  of  proposals  are  not  neces- 
.sarlly  mutually  exclusive  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend very  strongly  that  if  a  global  ADELA 
is  to  be  established,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished, slmvUtaneously,  as  subsidiaries,  a  new 
consortium  bank  and  an  Investment  fund 
to  serve  as  chamiels  for  new  flows  of  money. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  aim  for  82  or  83 
billion  of  new  capital.  A  balance  will  need 
to  be  struck  between  the  new  investors'  dc- 
.sire  for  profitability  and  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  developing  world,  without  exces- 
sive pollticlzation  of  investment  decisions. 
I  am  confident  that  these  problems  can  be 
worked  out. 

Finally,  I  would  make  one  additional  sug- 
!<cstlon  for  the  expanded  operation  of  ADELA 
on  a  global  scale:  that  Is,  that  agribusiness 
be  given  the  highest  priority.  We  know  that 
:.he  food  needs  of  the  developing  countries 
are  critical,  and  tliat  lu  the  long  term  they 
must  meet  their  own  needs.  This  wlU  re- 
q.Ure  h'ige  new  ir.puts  for  agricultural  pro- 
liuctlon,  for  the  development  of  fertilizer 
tact.^ries,  research  units,  marketing  organi- 
sations and  other  local  projects. 

I  leave  to  your  further  discussions  the 
:;!)ape  and  structure  of  a  global  ADELA.  I 
n/g^  tlie  ovsnnlzation  of  a  working  group  to 
begiu  this  process.  I  stress  the  urgency  of 
the  need  and  the  lateness  of  tlie  hour.  We 
have  little  time  left  If  we  are  to  prevent  the 
disiniegratlon  of  the  international  monetary 
.■>.s'.em  or  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of  our  fel- 
low human  beings  around  the  globe. 

jFrom    Bu^u-.ess    Week,    Oct.    12,    1974J 
Growth  Plan  for  ADELA 

ADELA  Investment  Co.,  the  Lima-based 
miUtlnational  venture  that  has  helped  or- 
tiuulze  and  finance  hundieds  of  basines.ses  in 
Latlu  America,  would  extend  its  operations 
around  the  globe  under  a  plan  proposed  by 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y  ),  an  ADELA 
founder.  One  aim  would  be  to  open  a  new 
channel  for  recycling  "petrodollars"  from  oil 
exporting  nations  Into  profat-making  ven- 
tures In  developing  countries.  Javlts  pro- 
poses a  target  of  $2-bUllon  to  *3-biIllon  of 
new  capital. 

IF.oin  Journiil  ol  Commerce,  Oct.  9,  1974) 

t»i  oi:\L  Unit  Like  Adfla  Under  Way 

vBy  George  F.  W.  TeUer) 

Preparations  are  under  way  here  this  week 
for  a  global  private  enterprise,  designed  to 
recycle  petrodollars  and  channel  private  in- 
vestment to  developing  countries,  and  to  be 
oruanb^d  along  the  lines  of  Adela  whlcii  has 
been  Investing  In  Latin  America,  it  was 
learned  Jiere  yesterday. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Juvits  formally  proposed 
\  esterdiiy  that  a  "global  Adela"  be  establish- 
ed which  would  give  "the  highest  priority" 
to  agribusiness.  l>ecause  the  food  needs  of 
the  developing  countries  are  so  critical.  The 
work  already  is  under  way,  a  source  close  to 
.\dcla  told  this  newspaper. 

A  new  consorUum  bank  and  an  Investment 
fund  to  serve  as  channels  for  new  flows  of 
money  should  be  established  .simultaneously 
as  sub.sldlaries  of  the  new  global  enterprise, 
yenator  Javlts  toM  a  seminar  ok  latlu  -Amer- 


ican private  Investment  on  the  occasion  of 
Adela's    tenth    anniversary. 

The  Cuban  Government  wishes  to  diversify 
Its  trade  to  Include  the  United  States  and 
other  traditional  partners,  and  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  other  Communist  countries, 
Mr.  Javlts  said. 

He  visited  Cuba  recently  with  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  D-R.I.  The  Republican  senator 
from  New  York  said  yesterday  that  the  way 
had  been  opened  for  a  dialogue  between  the 
United  States  amd  Cuba  through  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Tills  could  result  In  a  lifting  of  the  OAS 
trade  embargo  against  Cuba,  or  in  not  lifting 
it.  Mr.  Javlts  said  In  an  obviously  cautloi:s 
approach  to  this  touchy  situation. 

Many  issues  would  have  to  be  resolved.  In- 
cluding expropriated  U.S.  properties. 

Discussing  the  proposed  global  Adela,  Mr. 
Javlts  told  the  gathering,  ''It  is  obviously  es- 
sential that  this  new  organization  draw  on 
rhe  capital  of  the  oil-producing  states. 

"In  fact,  an  expanded  Adela  represent:; 
an  ideal  channel  for  the  recycling  of  oil  dol- 
lars." 

A  two-tier  market  for  United  States  grains, 
with  higher  prices  for  foreign  buyers  than 
iiiose  in  the  U.  S.,  is  the  likely  result  of 
'he  cancellation  of  the  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  last  weekend,  according  to  a 
leading  food-industry  executive. 

.^n  auctioning  system  will  emerge,  leading 
XQ  the  two-tier  market,  and  this  will  have 
•absolutely  devastating  consequences  for  de- 
velopmg  countries — you  won't  see  Bangla- 
desh at  the  front  of  the  queue,"  said  Anthony 
.1.  F.  O'Reilly,  president  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Some  observers  in  tlie  grain  trade  doubt 
il  at  It  would  come  to  this,  pointing  out  that 
the  U.  S.  would  likely  allocate  exports  based 
un  historic  patterns,  so  that  all  foreiga 
ouyers  would  be  assured  of  a  share  of  the 
country's  exports. 

PROMISING  SOURCE 

The  most  promising  source  of  food  for 
Latin  America  is  soybeans,  and  Brazil  now  :< 
the  third  largest  producer.  Mr.  O'Reilly  told 
the  seminar. 

The  seminar  was  held  Monday  and  Tuesday 
at  the  Center  for,  Inter-American  Relations 
here. 

In  a  wide-ranging  discu.ssion  of  prospects 
for  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  other  participants  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  Andean  Common  Market 
coimtries  had  relaxed  restrictions  on  foreign 
banking  activity.  Colombia,  for  example,  had 
opted  not  to  Invoke  all  th"  clauses  of  the 
banking  regiUations  of  the  region. 

As  a  resiUt,  foreign  banks  already  operat- 
ing in  the  Ancom  countries  will  uot  have  to 
cut  back  on  t'.ieir  existing  activities. 

Despite  this  $ign  of  flexibility  among  An- 
com members,  "there  Is  a  clear  trend  toward 
limiting  the  activities  of  foreign  banks"  iu 
Latin  America,  noted  Jajues  R.  Greene,  se- 
luor  vice  presidtnt.  Manufacturers  Hanover 
1  rust  Co. 

■•Essentially,  we  are  etfectively  being  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  develc^- 
meut  and  growth  of  capital  markets  and  in 
helping  to  construct  the  new  financial  in- 
stitutions needed  as  Latin  American  econ- 
omies become  more  mature  and  complex.  " 

Therefoi"e,  banks  are  turning  elisewhert 
abroad  for  growth,  he  said. 

"While  tne  short  and  long-term  claims 
of  U.  S.  banks  ou  Latin  America  are  large  ai>d 
Increasing  .  .  .  the  ratio  of  bank  exposure  iu 
tlie  Western  Hemisphere  as  cotupared  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  ii>  being  reducea 
rolatively." 

He  added.  "We  expect  to  continue  an  nc- 
tive  aud  important  correspondent  bankinc 
business  In  Latin  America,  and  we  e.xpeci 
that  tiie  share  ol  our  pivnts  that  we  earn 
tliere  will  continue  to  be  important,  but 
they  probably  v.iU  decline  in  relative  iin- 
port!>nce  for  us." 
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COMMISSIONER    ON    THE    FIRST 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
searching the  subject  of  governmental 
control  of  broadcasters  In  preparation  for 
Introduction  of  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
fairness  doctrine,  an  article  in  the  Min- 
nesota Law  Review  came  to  my  attention. 

It  was  In  the  November  1967  issue  and 
entitled,  "The  PCC  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment: Observations  on  40  Years  of  Radio 
and  Television  Regulation." 

The  author,  then  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  Glen  O.  Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson  was 
recently  sworn  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi!»ion. 

Mr.  Robinson  tells  my  oflQce  that,  pri- 
vately, he  still  agrees  with  what  he  wrote 
some  7  years  ago. 

What  he  wrote  then  In  some  97  well- 
documented  pages  Is  an  argument  to  do 
away  with  the  fairness  doctrine,  the 
equal  time  rule,  and  to  treat  the  elec- 
tronic media  the  same  as  other  communi- 
cations media  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robinson  answers  everj'  argument 
propounded  by  those  advocating  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  broadcasting,  going 
so  far  as  to  anticipate  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decLsion  in  the  Miami  Herald  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  today  to  re- 
\iew  Mr.  Robinson's  article. 

CAiE   L.\W   IS  rOUNOAlION 

The  law  professor  turned  FCC  Com- 
missioner begins  his  article  with  a  brief 
history  of  regulated  broadcasting  and  im- 
portant case  law.  It  is  the  foundation  for 
his  arguments.  One  of  the  cases  he  cites 
is  National  Broadcasting  Co.  against 
United  States  decided  in  1943.  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter,  the  distinguished  jur- 
ist, wrote  that  opinion.  Writes  Robinson: 

At  the  heart  of  Frankfurter's  reasoning  is 
the  classic  cliche:  "UulUce  other  modea  of  ex- 
pression, radio  inherently  is  not  available  to 
aU.  That  is  its  imlque  characteristic,  and  that 
13  why,  uuUl(e  other  modes  of  expression,  It  la 
subject  to  goveriuneutal  regulation." 

This  argiunent,  which  has  been  assiduously- 
trotted  out  on  e\ery  appropriate  occasion,  has 
.^.everal  major  defects.  First,  contrary  to  com- 
mon assumption,  the  radio  broadcast  spec- 
trum is  not  now,  and  may  nex-er  be.  satu- 
rated. While  the  technical  limitations  on  en- 
try Into  broadcasting  are  real  enough,  the 
economic  limitations  are  probably  more  re- 
strictive. The  economic  barriers  to  entry 
into  radio  broftdcastliig  are,  however,  far 
less  restrictive  than  In  the  case  of  media 
such  as  newspaper^,  which  lie  essentially  be- 
yond public  control.  Second,  there  are  more 
competitive  outlets  for  expression  In  radio 
and  television  ti^an  there  are  la  the  news- 
paper media — or  probably  m  aU  major  publi- 
cations media  combined.  This  disparity  be- 
tween the  nu.-nber  of  different  radio  and  tele- 
\ision  outlets  and  the  number  of  newsprint 
media  ia  increailr.g.  Third,  the  mere  fact  that 
there  are  barriers  to  entry  into  the  commura- 
catlons  media,  be  It  newipapers  or  radio  and 
television,  does  not  In  Itself  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  kinds  of  control  that  are  permis- 
sible and  how  narrow  the  focus  on  restraint 
(  f  free  speech  may  be. 

ADVERTISING    CC-RBS    LLGAL 

Later,  we  will  find  that  Mr.  Robinson 
believes  those  restraints  should  be  equal 
for  all  forms  of  communication,  and  that 
they  aie  no  more  restrictive  than  thty  are 


now  ...  for  all  media  save  radio  and 
television. 

I  have  said  In  past  speeches  that  \\lth 
the  advent  of  cable  television,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  continued  governmental 
control  over  broadcasting.  Robinson  says 
much  the  same  thing: 

Following  Justice  Frankfurter's  scarcity 
argument  to  Its  logical  conclusion.  It  must 
be  seen  that  abandonment  of  CA7V  regula- 
tion and  the  supplanting  of  broadcasting 
with  CATV  and  other  forms  of  wire  com- 
munications would  do  away  with  the  entire 
problem  of  spectrum  scarcity  and  with  It  the 
entire  oatensible  basis  for  the  regulatory 
scheme  established  by  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

After  noting  that  curbs  on  false  and 
fraudulent  advertising  are  clearly  con- 
stitutional— and  I  agree  with  that,  also — 
Robinson  gets  into  general  program 
standards.  He  writes: 

TTie  Commission's  regulation  of  program- 
ing Is,  of  course,  by  no  means  confined  to 
direct  proscription  of  undesirable  programs. 
More  often  the  nature  of  the  FCC's  action  la 
Indirect,  tending  to  influence  the  broadcast 
of  certain  programing  by  imposition  of  gen- 
eral standards  or  through  Informal  over- 
sight of  the  licensee's  programing  policies. 
While  the  Commission's  actions  in  the  area 
of  direct  restraint  have  been  relatively  cir- 
cumspect to  date,  its  Indirect  Influence  on 
program  policies  evidences  a  greater  control 
of  program  choice  and  this  poses  fpr  greater 
constitutional  problems. 

ONLY  A  SLIGHT  TWIST 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  not  talking  about  the  fahmess  doc- 
trine here.  Although  I  have  been  concen- 
trating my  attack  on  that  doctrine,  it  Is 
not  the  only  means  the  FCC  has  used  to 
interfere  with  the  first  amendnent  rights 
of  broadcasters,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tentioned  that  interference  has  been. 

Rather  Robinson  is  referring  to  re- 
quirements for  programing  balance  and 
programing  in  the  public  interest.  He 
cites  a  requirement  in  license  applica- 
tions, something  we  in  the  Senate  dealt 
with  just  recently  when  passing  a  bill  on 
the  presumption  for  license  renewal 
based  on  past  experience.  That  new  pro- 
posal is  really  but  a  slight  twist  on  what 
has  been  FCC  policy  for  a  long  time. 
Robinson  wi'ites: 

Part  IV,  "Statement  of  Program  Service," 
of  the  broadcast  applications  required  for 
new  EtatlonAi,  major  changes  in  facilities, 
transfer  of  control,  and  a:,slgnment  or  re- 
newal of  license.  Is  the  heart  of  the  Commis- 
sion's direct  regulatory  oversight  of  program- 
ing. A  detailed  statement  as  to  the  amount 
and  percentage  of  proposed  programing  Is 
required  and,  In  cases  of  renewal  or  assign- 
ment and  tran-sfer,  a  detailed  statement  sup- 
ported by  station  program  logs  showing  the 
past  programing  in  each  of  the  specified 
program  categories  Is  mandatory.  (Italics 
are  hts.; 

This  shows,  of  course,  that  despite  tlie 
Communications  Act's  section  326  which 
calls  for  no  restraints  on  free  speech,  the 
PCC  does  control  the  types  of  programs 
put  on  the  air. 

FCC  CON'TBOLS  raOCBAKUNC 

Surprisingly,  tills  regard  for  the  public 
interest  when  it  comes  to  Individual  sta- 
tion applications  for  licenses  dates  back 
only  about  13  years.  The  public  interest 
criteria  v.hen  two  or  more  applicants  are 
competing  for  the  same  license  Is  older. 


The  fact  remains,  the  PCC  does  con- 
trol. Indirectly  to  be  sure,  but  It  does  con- 
trol programing. 

And  It  does  this  forcibly  through  the 
renewal  process — through  terror.  Robin- 
son is  more  polite.  He  uses  Latin,  calling 
It  "in  terrorem  control" — 

The  effectiveness  of  the  renewal  process  In 
Influencing  a  licensee's  operations.  Includ- 
ing his  program  operations,  arises  from  two 
facts.  First,  the  licensee  has  the  burden  of 
coming  forth.  In  a  formal  application,  to 
show  compliance  with  Commission  stand- 
ards and  fulflllment  of  prior  promises:  sec- 
ond, this  process  Is  routine  and  relatively 
frequent,  thereby  eliminating  any  doubt 
that  the  Commission  will  scrutinize  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  station  In  relation 
to  the  performance  promised. 

Robinson  goes  on  to  point  out  that  this 
power  to  control  is  really  effective  when 
the  FCC  defers  action  on  a  renewal  ap- 
plication until  it  gets  answers  to  its 
questions. 

BUND  NESS   IS   EFFICrr 

In  this  series  of  speeches  on  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  governmental  conti'ol  of  broadcast- 
ers has  tlie  effect  of  causing  blandness 
witli  a  tendency  to  make  all  broadcast- 
ing .seem  alike.  Robinson  wrote  In  1967: 

The  Commission's  Insistence  on  the  licen- 
see's preventing  "balanced"  programing,  al- 
though done  In  the  name  of  promoting  di- 
versity, has  had  largely  the  opposite  effect. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  criticism  by  vari- 
ous commissioners  of  the  undeniable  s&ine- 
ness  of  proj^amming  among  broadcasters, 
the  Commission's  own  policies  do  little  to 
encourage  diversity  or  originality  eltlier  ia 
the  style  or  content  of  Individual  programs 
or  In  the  overall  format  of  a  station's  pro- 
gram operations.  Indeed,  Its  policies  have.  If 
nnything,  added  to  the  inherent  tendency  of 
broadcasters  to  conform  to  safe,  established 
patterud   of  operation  and   programming. 

Robinson  sees  Inconsistencies  In  tlie 
>.ay  the  FCC  carries  out  the  congres- 
.sional  mandate  to  give  equal  time  to  all 
candidates  for  tlie  same  political  office  if 
one  candidate  is  given  or  buys  time.  He 
notes: 

There  Ik  no  speclftc  obligation  on  the  sta- 
tion to  carry  political  broadcasts  In  the  first 
instance,  although  a  refusal  to  carry  any 
political  broadcasting  may  be  considered 
against  the  licensee  at  renewal  time  when 
the  Commission  decides  whether  the  station 
has  been  operated  In  the  public  Interest. 

ALSO,  he  notes,  the  Commission  ha.^; 
made  some  broad  interpretations  of  the 
equal  time  requirement  for  political  ap- 
jiearances  other  tliau  on  bona  fide  news 
shows,  which  are  clearly  exempt  from 
the  requirement.  He  says: 

This  Interpretation  is  based  on  the  rather 
tenuous  theory  that  any  exposure  of  a  candi- 
date over  radio  or  television  ultimately  ac- 
crues to  the  candidate's  benefit  or  that.  In 
any  event,  the  licensee  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  Judge  whether  the  candidate  has 
beneflted  from  the  appearance. 

TOO   MUCH   POWER   IMPUTED 

RGbiii.son,  In  my  view,  is  absolutely 
correct.^  I  beheve  that  the  PCC  and 
others  Impute  too  much  power  of  In- 
fluence to  the  electronic  media.  Later  in 
his  Law  Revit'.v  article,  Robinson  had 
tills  to  say: 

Implicit  lu  luany,  if  not  most,  of  tlie  argu- 
ments advanced  fur  a  greater  governmental 
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interference  with  broadcast  speech  than  Is 
permitted  for  other  types  of  communica- 
tions media  Is  the  usually  unartlculated  as- 
stnnptlou  that  broadcasting  Is  uniquely  In- 
fluential and  powerful  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

I  w  ill  not  dwell  on  this  point  now,  for  I 
luivc  made  another  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  I  do  wi.sh  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

Some  candfdates  for  public  office.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume,  lose  votes 
by  appearing  on  television.  The  candi- 
date who  spends  the  most  on  TV  time 
does  not  always  win. 

Also,  if  the  so-called  Eastern  Estab- 
llsliment,  elite  TV  newsmen  were  actu- 
ally in  conspiracy  against  Richard 
Nixon  in  1972,  as  some  have  charged, 
would  not  George  McGovern  have  car- 
ried every  State  but  Massachusetts  and 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Let  us  be  rational.  Television  is  not 
just  that  influential.  Why  is  it  that  few 
challenge  the  unspoken  thesis  that  all 
who  watch  the  tube  will  be  led  by  the 
nose  by  what  they  see  and  hear? 

The  latest  FCC  Faii-ness  Report  makes 
that  Implication.  It  Is  not  spelled  out.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  because  that  is  the 
inference  that  must  be  drawn. 

But  it  is  just  not  true. 

FAIRNESS    MOHAL    OBLIGATION 

In  his  specific  discussion  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  Mr.  Robinson  sees  fair- 
ness as  a  moral  obligation  rather  than 
something  that  should  be  a  legal  one. 
His  words  are: 

While  a  general  obligation  to  be  fair  In 
presenting  opposing  viewpoints  on  contro- 
versial Issues  may  be  Inherent  In  the  broad- 
caster's duty  to  serve  the  public  Interest, 
there  l3  an  Important  difference  between  a 
general  moral  responsIbUity — enforceable.  If 
at  all,  only  by  self-regulation — and  a  specific 
legal  requirement  enforceable  by  Commission 
sanction. 

It  was  not  until  1940  in  the  Mayflower 
Broadcasting  Co.  case,  says  Robinson, 
that  the  FCC  approached  "something 
like  the  fairness  doctrine." 

Interestingly,  in  that  opinion  the  FCC 
banned  b^adcast  editorials  as  being 
Inherently  unfair.  CuiTently,  broad- 
casters are  permitted  to  editorialise. 
Some,  in  fact,  brag  about  it  as  a  public 
service.  And  they  brag,  of  course,  to  make 
a  record  for  renewal  time. 

Robinson  points  out: 

When  editorializing  was  not  permitted, 
little  effort  was  made  by  the  Commission  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  the  licensee's  obligation 
to  be  fair  or  to  set  forth  any  guidelines  as  to 
what  would  be  deemed  controversial  or  what 
was  required  In  order  to  be  fair. 

In  fact,  the  Commission  quite  evidently 
did  not  really  know  what  fairness  meant. 

Robinson  denies  that  Congress  ratified 
tlie  fairness  doctrine  in  1959  when  M 
amended  section  315,  an  action  I  had 
.something  to  do  with. 

UNCERTAIN    GUIDELINE 

The  legislative  hlstoiy,  he  said,  seems 
to  show  that  "Congress  intended  neither 
:ipproval  nor  disapproval  of  it,  but 
merely  intended  to  Insure  that  section 
■115  would  not  interfere  with  the  falr- 
ncsi;  doctrine." 


Referring  to  the  "Fairness  Primer," 
Robinson  writes : 

The  Commission's  ad  hoc  rulings  are  at 
best  an  uncertain  guideline. 

Robinson  also  notes  that  the  fairness 
doctrine,  unlike  the  equal  time  require- 
ment for  political  candidate's  broad- 
casts, does  not — and  still  does  not — re- 
quire a  station  to  grant  equal  time  to  all 
opposing  viewpoints.  He  explains: 

If  the  station's  programming  Is  such  that 
fairness  is  accorded  to  all  sides  orer  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  then  the  station's 
obligations  are  at  least  theoretically  met. 
(Italics  Is  blB.) 

I  am  especially  intrigued  by  this.  Why 
was  it  that  the  FCC  ignored  its  own 
guidelines  when  it  attacked  NBC  for  not 
giving  an  opposing  viewpoint  in  "Pen- 
sions: The  Broken  Promise"  documen- 
tary? Sure,  the  FCC  order,  overturaed 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  to  NBC  was  to 
provide  time  later  for  more  proprivate 
pension  system  viewpoints.  Logically 
time  could  only  be  provided  at  a  later 
time  because  complaints  could  only  be 
made  after  the  program  was  aired.  But, 
also,  logically,  the  FCC  could  only  con- 
si^.'r  complaints  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  original  progiam.  To  me,  that 
means  that  this  "over  a  reasonable  time" 
requirement  of  the  fairness  doctrine  Is 
both  Illogical  in  its  concept  and  Imprac- 
tical in  its  Implementation.  That  Is  es- 
pecially true  since  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  court  case  that  both  sides  of  the  pen- 
sions issue  v.ere  in  fact  covered. 

Getting  back  to  Robinson:  he  notes 
that  the  exception  to  the  reasonable  time 
provision  in  the  fairness  doctrine  deals 
with  the  personal  attack  corollary.  That 
includes  specific  niles  for  reply — 

TWO    BIG    DirrEKENCES 

The^i'ules  reflect  an  evolving  crystallii.a- 
tion,  if  nbt  rigldlflcatlon,  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine from  a  general  obligation  or  responsi- 
bility Into  fixed  regulations  prescribing  spe- 
cific licensee  duties.  The  wisdom  of  such 
regulatory  policy  is  certainly  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

Robinson  sees  two  big  differences  be- 
tween the  equal  time  requirement  and 
the  fairness  doctrine.  Program  content 
under  the  equal  time  requirement  is  not 
examined  by  the  FCC  to  see  if  Its  stand- 
ards are  met.  Robinson  does  not  say  so, 
but  what  he  means  is  that  the  political 
candidate  has  full  free  speech  rights  even 
though  the  broadcaster  does  not. 

Not  so  under  the  fairness  doctrine.  It 
is  predicated,  he  says: 

On  Just  such  an  examination,  evaluation, 
and  Judgment  by  the  Commission  of  specific 
program  content.  .  .  .  This  aspect  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  Is  crucial  from  a  first 
amendment  viewpoint  since  the  restraint  on 
free  speech  grows  directly  out  of  examina- 
tion and  Judgment  by  the  Commission  of 
program  content. 

The  second  big  difference  is  that  while 
the  equal  time  requirement  has  a  narrow 
scope — it  applies  only  to  announced  can- 
didates for  the  sapie  office  during  cam- 
paigns— 

The  scope  of  the  general  fairness  doctrine 
i.s  sweeplngly  broad  .  .  .  the  fairness  doc- 
trhie  Is  always  applicable  .  .  .  the  fairness 
doctrine  affects  all  programming  "which  In- 
volves controversial  public  ls.siies. 


Then  Robinson  says  that  even  if  a 
broadcaster  does  not  judge  an  Issue  to  be 
controversial.  It  may  give  rise  to  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  time  to  opposing  view- 
points— 

The  problem  will  not  arise  Just  once  or 
twice,  but  may  arise  on  hundreds  of  occa- 
sions. .  .  .  The  most  conscientious  broad- 
caster may  well  have  very  substantial  qualms 
about  presenting  controversial  public  issues 
when  he  Is  required  to  be  fair  by  someone 
else's  standards,  particularly  If  the  some- 
one else  happens  to  be  the  government. 

WHAT    IS    CONrBOVEESY 

The  NBC  pensions  case,  though  in  the 
coiuts  only  this  year,  fits  the  situation 
Robinson  described  7  years  ago.  NBC 
said  that  private  pensions  were  not  a 
controversial  Issue.  The  FCC  said  they 
were.  The  court  sided  with  NBC.  The 
Congress  passed  legislation  dealing  with 
the  vei-j-  problems  NBCs  program  dealt 
with. 

What  is  a  controversy,  anyway? 

Robinson  says  that — 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  broad- 
casters forego  controversial  public  issue  pro- 
gramming, being  content  to  play  It  safe  with 
planned,  noncontroverslal  subjects  of  the 
"mother-and-home"  variety.  But  even  this 
alternative  may  not  avoid  troubles  since  the 
Commission  takes  the  position  that  the  pres- 
entation of  controversial  public  issues  pro- 
gramming is  an  affirmative  duty  of  every 
licensee. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  perfect  Calch- 
22  situation.  The  broadcaster  carmot  win 
no  matter  what  he  does.  But,  and  this  is 
important,  the  listener  and  viewer  does 
not  win  either.  The  listener-viewer  can 
either  be  deprived  of  programs  dealing 
with  significant  Issues  or  he  can  get 
bland,  so-what  programs  on  significant 
issues. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  Robinson's 
metaphor  about  "mother  and  home."  To- 
day that  is  controversial  in  itself  or  can 
be  to  some  persons.  With  women's  libera- 
tion— which  I  support— one  must  be  care- 
ful in  ordinary  speech  not  to  offend 
others.  It  Is  both  good  manners  and  good 
politics.  But  just  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Robinson  wrote,  who  would  have  ever 
believed  that  motherhood  could  become 
controversial? 

STANDARDS   DO    CHANGE 

That  demonstrates,  I  think,  the  dan- 
gers inherent  In  a  governmental  agency 
setting  standards.  Standards  do  change. 
Standards  themselves  become  contro- 
versial. There  is  no  pei-son  alive,  espe- 
cltdly  any  bureaucrat,  wise  enough  to 
look  ahead  and  set  standards  that  are 
everlasting. 

The  only  set  of  standards  that  meet 
that  test  is  the  Ten  Commandments.  And 
I  could  get  an  argument  on  that. 

The  public  interest  Is  the  rationale  for 
the  FCC's  requirement  for  balanced  pro- 
graming. Robinson  says  there  is  an  as- 
-sumption  that — 

The  licensee  has  something  of  a  monopoly. 
On  this  assumption,  the  Commission  geii- 
erally  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  sig- 
nificant first  amendment  Implications  posed 
by  its  regulation  of  progranunlug. 

He  contends: 

The  FCC  has  refused  to  consider  whether 
or  not,  on  a  given  issue,  the  public  has  re- 
ceived such  .1  balanced  presentation  from  all 
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the  various  public  media  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  has  ruled  that  each  licensee  must  present 
all  sides  of  a  public  issue  Irre^ectlve  ol  what 
other  media  and  other  radio  and  television 
stations  present.  If  the  right  of  the  public  to 
receive  diverse  and  balanced  viewpoints  Is  the 
decisive  deslder*tum,  It  Is  curious,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  Commission  purposely  insists 
ou  ignoring  the  question  of  whether  the  pub- 
lic Is  In  fact  receiving  diverse  and  balanced 
presentations  from  existing  communications 
media  as  a  whole. 

MINUS    OF    OUR    OWN 

That  Is  good  commonsense.  The  FCC 
assumes,  erroneously,  that  all  of  us  have 
but  one  radio  or  one  TV  set  and  that  Its 
tuning  knob  Is  soldered  to  one  spot  on 
the  dial.  It  assumes  that  we  do  not  read 
newspapers  or  magazines.  That  we  do 
not  buy  books  or  borrow  them  from  the 
library.  That  we  do  not  go  to  movies  or 
lectures  or  to  meetings.  The  FCC  assumes 
that  we  su-e  all  automatons  without 
minds  of  our  own. 

The  next  statement  from  Robinson 
that  I  will  quote  is  one  I  wish  to  under- 
score. He  says : 

Those  who  oppose  the  Commission's  fair- 
ness doctrine  are  not  arguing  for  the  rights 
of  the  licensee  to  be  unfair  or  to  use  llcen.sed 
facilities  for  a  purely  personal  cause  or  aim. 
The  question  is  who  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility; whose  concept  of  fairness 
should  be  applied?  If  it  is  "unfair"  for  an 
advocate  to  put  forward  his  own  views  with- 
out giving  full  and  unbiased  expo.sure  to 
other  opposing  views,  one  may  wonder 
whether  any  true  advocary  la  or  can  ever 
be  "f air.- 

Just  the  other  day  I  receive  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  claiming  that  broad- 
casters in  Wisconsin  were  pressuring  me 
to  take  a  stand  against  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. That  is  simply  not  true.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  stand  because  I  believe  that  the 
fairaess  doctrine  is  unfair.  I  am  quoting 
Mr.  Robinson  at  lengtli  because  his  argu- 
ments are  sound. 

j[  TU«KLNC    DIAUS    POSSZBLX 

^h  anything,  removal  of  the  fairness 
doo^fioe  would  put  much  more  of  a  bur- 
den on  the  broadcasters.  They  would 
have  to  answer  to  the  public  direct  with- 
out going  through  an  intermediary.  Pres- 
sure groups  could  and  would  be  formed 
to  influence  broadcasters.  These  citizens 
would  use  their  free  speech  rights  to  get 
certain  types  of  programing.  And  turn- 
ing dials,  you  know,  affects  ratings, 
which  affects  advertising  revenues. 

But  that  is  assuming  the  worst  case  of 
bias  against  broadcasters.  I  believe  firmly 
that  just  as  professionalism  has  improved 
newspapers,  bringing  greater  degrees  of 
fairness  in  news  coverage  now  than  a 
generation  ago,  professionalism  will  keep 
broadcasters  fair.  In  fact,  greater  free- 
dom will  improve  that  faiiness. 

Robinson's  Law  Review  article  next 
takes  on  the  Red  Lion  case.  His  article 
was  published  before  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  it.s  decision  which  uplield 
the  court  of  appeals  in  this  important 
case  in  communications  law.  It  is  the 
Supreme  Court  opinion  on  which  every- 
one supporting  the  fairness  doctrine 
hangs  his  argument.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  doc- 
trine. 

However,  what  Robinson  says  about 
Red  Lion  in  the  lower  court  Is  still  true. 


Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine on  four  grounds,  losing  in  the  lower 
court  on  all  four. 

Robinson  does  not  brush  aside  the 
first  three  argiiments,  yet  he  concen- 
trates on  the  fourth:  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  violates  the  first  amendment. 

KESTRAINT    IS   CLEAB 

He  says : 

The  court's  evident  conclusion  that  be- 
cause there  Is  no  direct  control  and  no  prior 
restraint  of  programming,  there  Is  no  re- 
straint resulting  from  the  Commission's 
fairness  doctrine  is  unrealistic  and  legally 
erroneous.  Because  of  the  threat  of  a  penalty 
from  the  FCC.  there  is  clear  restraint. 

The  restraint  is  no  less  real  by  reason 
of  its  being  reviewable  by  a  court,  Robin- 
son says,  and  no  less  substantial  because 
it  is  not  arbitrarily  imposed. 

Robinson  questions  the  very  founda- 
tion for  regulation  of  broadcasting, 
whi(^,  by  definition,  means  sending  out 
a  signal  intended  to  be  heard  by  anybody 
with  a  device  for  listening.  That  founda- 
tion Is  the  so-called  uniqueness  of  radio 
and  television.  He  lists  the  four  points 
on  which  that  argument  is  based:  The 
means  of  communication  are  publicly 
owned;  the  use  of  the  airways  is  a  priv- 
ilege granted  so  long  as  they  are  used 
in  the  public  interest;  radio  and  TV  are 
uniquely  influential  and  powerful;  and 
there  are  physical  and  technical  limita- 
tions imposed  on  access  to  and  the  use  of 
radio  and  television  media. 

Says  Robinson: 

Without  question,  each  of  these  notions 
contains  some  germ  of  truth.  The  problem  is 
that  they  have  become  more  than  Just  arg^u- 
ments  to  be  analyzed  and  critically  evaluated. 
They  have  become  Ideologies  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  thoughtful  reasoning. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  of  modern 
shibboleths  used  in  support  of  virtually 
every  form  of  PCC  regulation  has  been  the 
proposition  that  the  airways  and  broadcast 
spectrum  are  owned  by  the  public,  that  Is, 
they  are  "public  domain"  administered  in 
tru^t  for  the  public  by  the  PCC. 

CONVENIENT  SHORTHAND 

.  .  .  Little  effort  has  ever  been  made  to 
look  teneatb  the  superficiality  of  the  con- 
cept of  public  ownership  of  the  broadcast 
spectrum  to  determine  whether  It  has  any 
practical  logic  or  meaning.  Logically  the 
concept  Is  meaningless.  To  say  that  the  alr- 
T^-ays  or  spectrum  can  be  owned  by  anyone 
Is  simply  to  Indulge  In  fantasy.  ...  In 
actuality,  "airways"  is  merely  convenient 
shorthand,  an  abstraction  for  a  phenomenon 
created  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  privately 
owned  transmission  facilities.  The  "spec- 
trum" is  a  piurely  artificial  construct  of  the 
Comr-itsslon  Itself.  To  give  this  construct  an 
independent  nature  and  then  attempt  to 
Justify  the  regulation  Itself  in  those  terms 
Is  entirely  circular.  It  Is  like  saying  that  the 
Commission  owns  the  frequencies  because 
it  has  tkc  power  to  regulate  their  use,  and 
that  it  has  the  power  to  regulate  their  use 
because  It  owns  them. 

Robinson  draws  a  parallel,  citing  a 
Supreme  Court  case  that  held  that  be- 
cause the  public  owns  postal  facilities 
that  does  not  justify  the  censorsliip  of 
the  content  of  mail. 

He  is  right  that  little  has  been  done 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  public 
ownership  of  the  airwaves.  My  office 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  do  some 


research  on  the  subject.  What  was  sent 
back  was  the  Red  Lion  case. 

BUT  NOT  OWNEBSHIP 

When  one  reads  the  Commimica^ions 
Act  of  1934,  only  brief  phrases  can  be 
found  on  ownership,  and  these  are  nega- 
tive. Those  are  in  section  301,  which  says 
that  the  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to 
maintain  the  control  of  the  United  States 
over  channels  of  interstate  and  foreign 
radio  transmission;  "and  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  such  channels,  but  not  the 
ownership  thereof,  by  persons  for  limited 
periods  of  time,"  under  licenses  granted 
by  the  Federal  authority  "and  no  such 
license  shall  be  construed  to  create  any 
light,  beyond  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
periods  of  the  license." 

As  I  read  that,  the  Government  did 
not  even  stake  a  very  clear  claim  on 
ownership,  although  that  ^an  be  read 
into  it  by  indirection.  ) 

Back  to  Robinson : 

While  few  would  dispute  that  broadcasting 
13  affected  with  a  pubUc  interest,  this  fact 
does  not  justify  any  intrusion  on  free  speech 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  permisEible. 
.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  It  em- 
pliatlcally  clear  that  the  right  to  license  does 
not  carry  with  It  the  right  to  place  uncon- 
stitutional limitations  or  conditions  on  the 
license  and  particularly  that  it  confers  no  au- 
thority to  censor  or  Interfere  with  free 
speech,  whether  or  not  the  license  be  charac- 
terized as  a  mere  privilege.  Indeed,  far  from 
expanding  an  agency's  powers  with  respect 
to  first  amendment  freedoms,  the  authority 
to  license  is  a  basis  for  even  closer  scrutiny 
of  th^  agency's  actions  in  this  respect.  Rec- 
ognizing that  a  degree  of  censorship  may  be 
an  Inherent  tendency  In  the  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative licensing  powers,  the  Court  has 
indicated  it  will  scrutinize  such  Licensing 
activities  with  particular  cai-e  to  ensure  that 
they  are  not  used  to  override  first  amendment 
guarantees. 

ONLY  TWO   PARTIES 

Robinson  is  referring  to  three  Supreme 
Court  Cases,  one  in  1939,  another  in  1948, 
and  the  third  in  1948  to  back  up  this 
argument.  I  will  not  get  into  those  cases. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  tliat  if  the 
Congress  does  not  clear  up  the  murky 
waters  surrounding  first  amendment 
rights  and  broadcasting  that  the  courts 
may  just  do  it.  The  jump  from  newspa- 
pers in  the  decision  in  the  Miami  Herald 
case  to  broadcasting  might  not  be  as 
broad  as  some  people  who  would  continue 
control  of  broadcasting  might  suppcx^e. 

Often  the  argument  is  heard  that  there 
are  not  enough  networks,  that  the  three 
commercial  networks  do  not  provide 
enough  voices.  Robinson  says  that  if  com- 
mercial television  stations  are  broken 
down  Into  heading.s.  there  are  four 
groups:  One  for  each  of  the  three  net- 
works and  those  independent  stations. 

He  asks: 

Is  U  constitutionally  neccssfiry.  in  short  to 
have  at  least  a  possibility  of  more  than  four 
distinct  voices  on  all  subjects?  We  have  only 
two  national  political  parties  which,  based 
on  the  same  theory  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  there  are  only  fo-.ir  potentially  -'istlnct 
broadcast  voices,  give  us  only  two  political 
viewpoints.  Does  this  warrant  some  form  of 
government  Interference  with  political 
speech  or  perhaps  government  subsidization 
of  a  third  party  point  of  view?  In  all  but  a 
handful  of  American  cicles  there  are,  at  the 
most,  two  dally  newspapers  and  thus.  In 
theory,  only  two  distinct  ani  potentlaUy  dlf- 
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ferent  viewpoints  from  the  dally  press.  Does 
this  perhaps  warrant  government  Interfer- 
ence through  subsidizing  more  local  newspa- 
pers or  controlling  the  content  of  those  news- 
papers which  do  exist. 

The  answer  to  Robinson's  rhetorical 
question  is  no.  He  makes  that  clear  by 
citing  another  Supreme  Court  decision 
involving  motion  pictures  in  which  Jus- 
tice William  Douglas  in  a  conciu-ring 
opinion,  says — 

The  First  Amendment  draws  no  distinction 
between  the  various  methods  of  communi- 
cating Ideas. 

TEST  IS  DISAGREEMENT 

Robinson  has  an  opinion  in  tliis  con- 
text which,  to  me,  seems  profound.  He 
says  he  doubts  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  "would  ever  hold  that  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  first  amendment's  protection 
of  free  speech  depends  on  any  subtle  and 
tenuous  evaluation  of  the  influence  of  the 
speaker." 

If  the  ability  of  a  speaker  to  persuade 
were  the  measiu'e  of  free  speech,  tlien 
there  would  be  no  rational  reason  for 
the  first  amendment.  No  one  would  want 
to  shut  up  a  person  with  whom  one 
agrees.  T^e  test  of  this  principle  arises 
when  one  listens  and  evaluates  what  is 
said  by  one  with  whom  there  is  dis- 
agi-eement. 

If  one  disagrees,  one  should  be  able 
to  ti-y  to  change  minds  in  turn.  If  one 
cannot,   then   freedom   means   nothing. 

If  the  courts  were  to  hold  that  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  oflice  should  be 
shut  up  because  he  was  capable  of  per- 
suading voters,  then  there  would  be  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  elections. 

Free  speech  is  one  of  the  basics  of  a 
democracy.  A  free  press  goes  hand  in 
liand  becaase  it  takes  the  product  of 
free  speech  and  spreads  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  voice. 

EASY    TO    FORCIT 

That,  admittedly,  is  elementary.  But  it 
Is  too  easy  to  forget  simple  principles 
when  subjects  become  complex.  How 
often  does  an  jidvanced  mathematician 
think  about  the  fact  that  addition  is 
merely  a  variation  of  counting  when  he 
is  solving  a  complex  calculus  problem? 

Scarcity  of  space  on  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum  is  one  of  the  prime  argu- 
ments used  by  those  supporting  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  content  of 
broadcasting.  Robinson  hits  this  argu- 
ment hard  in  his  article. 

He  notes  that — 

The  fact  remains  that  radio  and  tele\'islon 
stations  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the 
competing  mass  communications  media. 

He  cites  figures,  showing  that  the 
disparity  continues.  If  his  figui'es  are  up- 
dated, as  I  have  done  in  a  previous 
speech,  it  can  be  seen  that  he  was  right 
7  years  ago  and  remains  correct. 

And  what  of  the  argument  that  says, 
"Anyone  with  money  can  start  a  news- 
paper, but  anyone  cannot  begin  broad- 
casting." He  says: 

It  is  often  said  that  the  limitations  on 
access  to  and  use  of  the  newspaper  medium 
Is  an  economic  limitation,  not  a  technical 
one.  The  distinction,  however,  is  entirely 
specious. 

The  technical  limitation  with  broad- 
casting that  is  always  cited  is  the  spec- 


trum. Robinson  says  that  the  spectrum  is 
not  saturated,  there  is  room  for  other 
radio  and  television  stations. 

That  still  is  true,  albeit  more  radio 
and  television  stations  are  now  on  the 
air.  But,  there  are  other  ways  of  allo- 
cating spectrum  space.  And  there  are 
other  ways,  for  example,  of  reducing  the 
width  of  channels  to  accommodate  new 
stations.  Admittedly,  those  are  not  easy 
to  accomplish,  but  it  is  possible. 

BARRIERS    TO    ENTRT 

But  Robinson  does  not  have  to  rely  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  broadcasting  to 
back  up  his  argument.  There  is  the  eco- 
nomic argument.  He  says: 

In  almost  all  radio  and  television  markets 
economic  barriers  to  entry  will  come  into  play 
before  the  technical  barriers.  The  economic 
inability  of  the  area  to  support  an  additional 
station  and  the  unavailability  of  sources  of 
programming  different  from  that  which  Is 
already  being  provided  by  existing  stations. 
This  situation  then  Is  identical  to  the  situa- 
tion in  all  large  mass  communications  media. 
It  Is  impossible,  therefore,  to  distinguish 
radio  and  television  from  newspape-s,  movie 
theaters,  or  magazines  and  book  publishers 
on  this  basis. 

Put  another  way,  Robinson  might 
have  said  that  there  are  just  so  many 
advertising  dollars  available.  Radio  and 
television,  like  newspapers,  are  depend- 
ent upon  advertising  revenue.  The  real 
reason  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
this  country  has  been  the  inability  to  at- 
tract enough  advertising  dollars  to  pick 
up  the  publishing  tab.  The  same  is  true 
with  magazines. 

Some  magazines,  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  and  Life,  stopped  publishing 
as  frequently  as  formerly  because  of  ad- 
vertising revenue,  not  because  of  circu- 
lation. They  tried  cutting  back  circula- 
tion to  control  the  audience,  seeking 
more  aflBuent  readers  so  as  to  attract  ad- 
vertisers seeking  to  sell  products  and 
services  to  those  with  money  to  buy. 

ECONOMIC    AND    TECHNICAL 

Robinson  is  saying  that  the  same 
thing  can  happen  in  broadcasting.  And 
indeed  it  has.  Advertisers  are  now  using 
products  to  the  age  and  wealth  groups 
attracted  by  the  programing  of  indi- 
vidual stations. 

Tying  economic  and  technical  factors 
together,  Robinson  says : 

If  barriers  to  entry  and  limitations  on  ac- 
cess to  the  use  of  mass  communications 
media  are  to  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  for  Im- 
posing regulation  of  free  speech  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  Justified,  such  regulation 
shotild  not  discriminate  against  radio  and 
television  but  should  extend  to  all  com- 
munications media. 

But,  of  course,  he  rejects  the  idea  of 
such  an  extension  of  regulation. 

Getting  back  to  first  principles,  Robin- 
son is  not  afraid  of  free  speech.  He 
notes: 

One  major  Justification  for  free  speech  Is, 
of  course,  the  benefit  which  the  public  af* 
large  derives  from  hearing  a  diversity  of 
viewpoints  and  ideas.  But  if  the  sole  or  even 
the  paramount  aim  of  the  first  amendment 
is  merely  to  ensure  that  the  public  Is  able 
to  hear  a  Babel  of  voices,  the  first  amend- 
ment Is  not  the  great  libertarian  principle  it 
has  been  thought  to  be.  Freedom  of  speech 


is  a  Justifiable  aim  in  Itself  insofar  as  it 
helps  to  create  the  individual  freedom  and 
security  essential  to  a  free  society.  It  need 
not  be  buttressed  by  any  apologies  that  it 
wUl  assure  the  dissemination  of  a  diversity 
of  viewpoints,  that  It  will  ensure  s  free 
marketplace  for  ideas,  or  that  It  Is  a  surer 
means  of  advancing  truth. 

The  next  logical  step  is  attacking  the 
argument  that  if  broadcasters  are  loosed 
from  their  governmental  bonds  they,  not 
the  Government,  become  a  censor. 

PUBLIC    SHOULD    JUDGE 

Robinson  says  that  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated. He  notes  that  hi  oiu-  way  of  li^  we 
liave  developed  controls  on  the  abuses  of 
free  speech  "such  as  prohibition  of  de- 
famatory speech,  obscenity,  fraud,  and 
otherwise  patently  harmful  or  socially 
disrupting  speech." 

And  he  adds: 

There  Is  no  tradition  of  establishing,  for 
example,  standards  of  "fairness,  diversity,  or 
balance."  These  are  Judgments  which,  for 
better  or  worse,  have  been  left  to  the  admit- 
tedly sometimes  quixotic  Judgment  of  the 
pubUc,  ungulded  by  their  "enlightened 
cultural,  social,  or  political  leaders. 

So,  what  about  censorship  by  unregu- 
lated broadcasters? 

Robinson  says : 

There  may  be  little  reason  to  trust  the 
Judgment  of  broadcasters  or  the  managers 
of  other  mass  communications  media,  but 
is  there  any  more  reason  to  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  FCC  or  any 
other  governmental  agency?  The  probability 
of  the  mass  media's  being  responsible  to 
public  needs  is,  I  think,  as  great.  If  not 
greater  than  the  probability  that  the  PCC's 
Judgment  wUl  adequately  reflect  those  needs. 
And  ultimately,  the  danger  to  a  free  society 
from  a  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  private 
broadcasters  is  le.ss  than  from  a  reliance  o:i 
the  judgment  of  the  FCC. 

How  should  the  Government  ti-eat 
broadcasters? 

Just  like  any  other  business. 

Radio  and  television  are  certainly  uo\, 
constitutionally  exempt  from  general  social 
and  economic  regulation  merely  because 
their  bu.siness  is  the  business  of  communica- 
tion. 

Robinson  says : 

LIMITATIONS    NOT       VNIQUE 

Thus  radio  and  television,  like  uewspapei:^. 
ore  subject  to  the  general  laws  which  bind 
all  persons,  institutions,  and  businesses,  such 
as  the  antitrust  laws,  labor  laws,  and  laws 
governing  libel,  slander,  fraud,  and  other 
socially  disruptive  conduct  and  speech.  Con- 
cededly  there  are  first  amendment  limita- 
tions on  tiie  application  of  such  laws,  bxit 
the  limitations  are  not  unique  to  radio  and 
television.  They  extend  as  well  to  news- 
papers, movie  theaters,  or  soap  box  orators. 

Moreover,  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  the  Commission  may  not  eon- 
stitutionally  Impose  its  own  standards  of 
oi-thodox  programming  or  its  own  standards 
of  balance,  fairness,  and  diversity  that  it  may 
not  in  general  Uislst  that  a  licensee  investi- 
gate and  be  responsive  to  demonstrated 
needs  of  his  community.  The  first  amend- 
ment does  not  require  that  a  licensee  must 
be  permitted  to  operate  a  radio  facility  purely 
in  his  private  and  selfish  interest  with  no 
concern  for  public  needs  and  interests.  The 
first  amendment  comes  Into  play,  however, 
when  the  Commission,  In  the  name  of  review- 
ing a  licensee's  responsiveness,  begins  to 
concern  itself  with  programming  or  program 
operations  to  the  point  of  establishing  stand- 
ards of  acceptable  and   nonacceptable  pro- 
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granunlng.  It  has  reached  and  gone  beyond 
this  point. 

Robinson  concludes  that — 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Republic  will  falter 
should  the  Commission's  thus  far  unlettered 
powers  In  this  area  be  curbed  to  conform  to 
the  flrst  amendmcnat  as  Interpreted  for  and 
applied  to  other  communications  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  liave  quoted  from 
Mr.  Robinson's  article  at  lengtli  because 
I  believe  tliat  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
and  is  entirely  sound  in  its  legal  and  con- 
stitutional judgments.  I  believe  it  shows 
that  my  proposal  to  introduce  legislation 
to  eliminate  progi'amlng  controls,  epit- 
omized by  the  fairness  doctrine  and  the 
equal  time  requirement,  is  not  radical. 
Rather,  the  bill  will  be  a  reasoned 
attempt  to  conform  to  our  Constitution. 


MORE  WORK  FOR  VETERANS 

Ml-.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  been  urging  struc- 
tui-al  changes  in  the  current  GI  bill  to 
eliminate  inequities  and  assure  that  all 
veterans  could  have  the  lielp  they  need. 

Now  the  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  12628,  a  new  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill. 

The  legislation  provides  vitally  needed 
subsistence  increases  for  veterans  who 
are  already  enrolled  in  educational  and 
training  programs.  Those  increases  may 
well  open  the  doors  to  a  few  more  who 
could  not  previously  handle  the  cost. 

But  for  all  we  have  done,  we  have  not 
yet  dealt  with  the  inequities  which  still 
plague  millions  of  veterans  who  are  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  program 
at  all. 

Educationally-di.sadvantaged  veterans, 
veterans  in  States  with  high  cost  schools, 
the  5  million  veterans  with  families  to 
support,  veterans  who  are  unsuited  or 
unqualified  for  a  4-year  college  pro- 
giam — those  yoimg  men  are  still  denied 
the  help  they  need  and  deserve. 

So  regardless  of  whether  President 
Ford  signs  H.R.  12626— and  I  have  joined 
in  urging  him  to  do  so — I  suggest  that  we 
still  cannot  say  our  job  is  finished. 

Certainly  we  cannot  say  our  commit- 
ment is  fulfilled  if  we  simply  help  vet- 
erans who  are  already  in  school,  while 
denying  help  to  veterans  who  cannot  get 
into  school  because  tuition  costs  are  too 
high. 

We  camiot  say  our  obligation  is  paid  if 
we  restrict  the  use  of  the  program  to  4- 
year  undergraduate  schools,  when  the 
Nation  so  badly  needs  trade  and  tech- 
nical specialists  trained  in  2-year  pro- 
grams and  community  colleges. 

And  we  cannot  say  we  have  been  fair 
when  we  limit  the  extension  of  benefits 
to  4-year  programs,  when  so  many  vet- 
erans began  their  schooling  on  their  own 
before  they  went  into  the  service  and  are 
now  looking  forward  to  advanced  de- 
grees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
materials  which  demonstrate  how  much 
of  our  challenge  on  veterans  legislation 
still  lies  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a§  follows: 


Sfbvicemen's  Readjustment  Act  or  1944 

TnxE    n 

Cluipter  IV — Education  oj  veterans » 

Sec.  400.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1, 
title  1,  Public  Law  Numbered  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  added  by  the  Act  of  March  24,  1943 
(Public  Law  Numbered  16,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Any  person  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  forces  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16.  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
hoKtUities  In  the  present  war  -'  .shall  be  en- 
titled to  vocational  rehabUitation  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  limitations  of  Veterans 
Regulation  Numbered  1  (a) ,  as  amended,  part 
VII,~  or  to  education  or  training  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  limitations  of  part  VIII." 

(b)  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  1(a), 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  part  VIU 
ns  follows : 

"Part  vm* 

•1.  Any  person  who  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
l>er  16,  1940,  and  prior  to  theftermlnatlon  of 
the  present  war,"  and  who  shall  have  been 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  and  who 
either  shall  have  served  nUiety  days  or  more, 
exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  assigned  for  a 
course  cf  education  or  training  under  the 
Army  specialized  training  program  or  the 
Navy  college  training  program,  which  course 
was  a  continuation  of  his  civilian  course  and 
was  pursued  to  completion,  or  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  at  one  of  the  service  academies, 
or  shall  have  been  discharged  or  released 
from  active  service  by  reason  of  an  actual 
ser\'lce-lncurred  injury  or  disability,  shall  be 
eligible  for  and  entitled  to  receive  education 
or  training  under  this  part:  Provided,  That 
siich  course  shall  be  Initiated  not  later  than 
four  years  after  either  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge or  the  termination  of  the  present  war,- 
whichever  is  the  later :  Provided  further,  That 
no  such  education  or  training  shall  be  af- 
orded  beyond  nine  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war.- 

■•2.  Any  such  eligible  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  education  or  training  at  an  approved 
educational  or  training  Institution  for  a 
period  of  one  year  plus  the  time  such  person 
was  in  the  active  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  before  the  termination  of 
the  war,-  exclusive  of  any  period  be  was  as- 
signed for  a  course  of  education  or  training 
under  the  Army  specialized  training  program 
or  the  Navy  college  training  program,  which 
course  was  a  continuation  of  his  clvUlan 
course  and  was  pursued  to  completion,  or  as 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
academies,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  total 
period  of  education  or  training  exceed  fotu- 
years:  Provided,  That  his  work  continues  to 
be  satisfactory  throughout  the  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  Institution:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  wherever  the  period  of 
eligibility  ends  during  a  quarter  or  semester 
and  after  a  major  part  of  such  quarter  or 
semester  has  expired,  such  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  termination  of  such  unexpired 
quarter  or  semester. 

'3,  (a)  Such  person  shall  be  eligible  for 
and  entitled  to  such  course  of  education  or 
training,  full  time  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  part-time  training,  as  he  may  elect,  and 
at  any  approved  educational  or  training  In- 
stitution at  which  he  chooses  to  eiu-oU, 
whether  or  not  located  in  the  State  in  which 
he  resides,  which  will  accept  or  retain  him 
as  a  student  or  trainee  In  any  field  or  branch 
of  knowledge  v.hlch  such  institution  finds 
hlni  qualified  to  luidertake  or  pursue:  Pro- 
vided.  That,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator,   he  may  change  a  cotirse  of 
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Instruction:  And  provided  further.  That  any 
such  cotirse  of  education  or  training  may  be 
discontinued  at  any  time.  If  It  is  found  by 
the  Adminlstrat(»^  that,  according  to  the 
regularly  prescribed  standards  and  practices 
of  the  institution,  the  conduct  or  progress 
of  such  person  is  unsatisfactory. 

"(b)  Any  such  eligible  person  may  apply 
for  a  short.  Intensive  postgraduate,  or  train- 
ing course  of  less  than  thirty  weeks:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  shall  have 
the  authority  to  contract  with  approved  In- 
st it  utJbns  for  such  coiu-ses  If  he  finds  that 
the  a^eed  cost  of  such  courses  Is  reasonable 
and  fair:  Provided  further.  That  (1)  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  6  shall  not  prevent 
the  payment  of  such  agreed  rates,  but  there 
shall  be  charged  against  the  veteran's  period 
of  eligibility  the  proportion  of  an  ordinary' 
school  year  which  the  cost  of  the  course  bears 
to  $500,  and  (2)  not  In  excess  of  $600  shall 
be  paid  for  any  such  course. 

"(c)  Any  such  eligible  person  may  apply 
for  a  coturse  of  Instruction  by  correspondence 
without  any  subsistence  allowance:  Provided. 
That  the  Administrator  shall  have  authority 
to  contract  with  approved  Institutions  for 
such  courses  If  he  finds  that  the  agreed  cost 
of  such  courses  Is  reasonable  and  fair:  Pro- 
tided  further,  (1)  That  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  shall  not  apply  to  correspondence 
courses;  (2)  that  one-fourth  of  the  elapsed 
time  In  following  such  course  shall  be 
charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of  eligi- 
bility; and  (3)  that  the  total  amoimt  pay- 
able for  a  correspondence  cotirse  or  courses 
for  any  veteran  shall  not  exceed  $500:  And 
provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  precUide  the  vise  of  approved 
correspondence  courses  as  a  part  of  Institu- 
tional or  Job  training,  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

"4.  From  time  to  time  the  Administrator 
shall  secure  from  the  appropriate  agency 
of  each  State  a  list  of  the  educational  and 
training  institutions  (Including  Industrial 
establishments),  within  such  jurisdiction, 
which  are  qviallfied  and  equipped  to  furnish 
edticatlon  or  training  (Including  apprentice- 
ship, refresher  or  retraining  and  Institu- 
tional on-farin  training),  which  Institutions, 
together  with  such  additional  ones  as  may 
be  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Admui- 
istrator,  shall  be  deemed  qtiallfied  and  ap- 
proved to  furnish  education  or  training  to 
such  persons  as  shall  enroll  under  this  part : 
Provided.  That  wherever  there  are  estab- 
lished State  apprenticeship  agencies  ex- 
pressly charged  by  State  laws  to  administer 
apprentice  trahilng,  whenever  possible,  the 
Admhilstrator  shall  utilize  such  existing 
facilities  and  services  hi  training  on  the  Job 
when  such  training  Is  of  one  year's  duration 
or  more. 

•■5.  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
educational  or  trahilng  Institution  (includ- 
ing the  Institution  offering  institutional  on- 
farm  training),  for  each  person  enrolled  In 
full  time  or  part  time  course  of  education 
or  training,  the  customary  cost  of  tuition, 
and  such  laboratory,  library,  health.  In- 
firmary, and  other  similar  fees  as  are  cus- 
tomarily charged,  and  may  pay  for  books, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  exclusive  of  t>oard,  lodging,  other 
living  expenses,  and  travel,  as  are  generally 
required  for  the  successful  pursuit  and  com- 
pletion of  the  course  by  other  students  in 
the  Institution:  Provided,  That  In  no  event 
shall  such  payments,  with  respect  to  any 
person,  exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary  school 
year  unless  the  veteran  elects  to  have  such 
customary  charges  paid  In  excess  of  such 
limitation,  in  which  event  there  shall  be 
charged  agaUist  his  period  of  eligibility  the 
proportion  of  an  ordinary  school  year  which 
such  excess  bears  to  $500:  Provided  further. 
That  no  payments  shall  be  made  to  institu- 
tions, business  or  other  establishments  fur- 
nishing apprentice  tralnin;?  on  the  job:  And 
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provided  further.  That  any  Institution  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  tuition  and  the  Administrator,  If 
he  finds  that  the  customary  tuition  charges 
are  Insufficient  to  permit  the  institution  to 
furnish  education  or  training  to  eligible 
veterans,  or  Inadeqtiate  compensation  there- 
for, may  provide  for  the  payment  of  such 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  as  wlU 
not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  teaching 
personnel  and  supplies  for  Instruction;  and 
may  In  like  manner  readjust  such  payments 
from  time  to  time. 

"6.  While  enrolled  Ui  and  pursuing  a 
course  under  this  part,  (Including  an  Insti- 
tutional on-farm  training  course)  such  per- 
son, upon  application  to  the  Administra- 
tor, shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  of 
$66  per  month,  if  without  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents, or  890  per  month.  If  he  has  a 
dependent  or  dependents.  Including  regular 
holidays  and  leave  not  exceeding  thirty  days 
In  a  calendar  year:  Except,  That  (1)  while 
so  enrolled  end  pursuing  a  course  of  full- 
time  Institutional  training,  such  person  shall 
be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $75  per 
month.  If  without  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents, or  $106  per  month  If  he  has  one 
dependent  or  $120  per  month  If  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent,  and  (2)  while  so  en- 
rolled and  pursuing  a  course  of  part-time 
Institutional  training.  Including  a  course  of 
institutional  on-farm  training,  or  other  com- 
bination course,  such  person  shall  be  paid, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  paragraph, 
additional  subsistence  allowance  In  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  basic  rates  and  the  in- 
creased rates  provided  In  (1)  hereof  as  the 
Institutional  tialntner  part  of  such  course 
bears  to  a  course  of  full-time  Institutional 
training.  Such  person  attending  a  course  on 
a  part-time  basis,  and  such  person  receiving 
compensation  for  productive  labor  whether 
performed  as  part  of  his  apprentice  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  at  Institutions,  business 
or  other  establishments,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  such  lesser  sums,  If 
any,  as  subsistence  or  dependency  allov/- 
ances  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator: Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
rate  of  such  allowance  plus  the  comtjensa- 
tlon  received  exceed  $210  per  month'  for  a 
veteran  r^ithout  a  dependent,  or  $270  per 
month  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  or 
$290  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents: Provided  further.  That  only  so 
much  of  the  compensation  as  l.s  derived  from 
productive  labor  based  on  the  standard  work- 
week for  the  particular  trade  or  industry, 
exclusive  of  overtime,  shall  be  con.sldcred  In 
computing  the  rate  cf  allowances  payable 
under  this  paragraph.' 

•■7.  Any  such  person  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  this  part,  who  Is  also  eligible  for  the 
benefit  of  part  VII,  may  elect  either  benefit 
or  may  be  provided  an  approved  combina- 
tion of  sucli  courses:  Provided,  That  the 
total  period  of  any  such  combined  courses 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  period  or 
limitations  under  the  part  affording  the 
greater  period  of  eligibility. 

"8.  No  department,  age-.icr.  or  oiT.cer  o' 
the  United  States,  in  canylng  out  the  pro- 
vision.'! of  this  pait,  shall  exercL-^c  any  super- 
Mslon  or  coitrol,  whatsoever,  over  any  Stat" 
educational  agency,  or  State  apprenticeship 
agency,  or  any  educational  or  training  in- 
stitution: Provided.  That  nothing  hi  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  de- 
partmoi'.t,  agency,  or  orncer  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  any  supenislon  or 
control  vhlch  such  department,  agency,  or 
crticer  is  authorized,  by  existing  provisions 
of  law,  to  exercise  over  any  Fedc-rsl  educa- 
tional or  training  Institution,  or  to  prevent 
the  furnlshtag  of  education  or  traluhig  un- 
der this  pai-t  In  any  histitutioa  over  which 
S'lpervislon  or  control  Is  exerci.sed  by  such 


other  department,  agency,  or  ofiBcer  under 
authority  of  existing  provisions  of  law. 

"9.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer 
this  title,  and.  Insofar  as  be  deems  prac- 
ticable, shall  utilize  existing  facilities  and 
services  of  Federal  and  State  departments 
and  agencies  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ments with  them.  Consistent  with  and  sut>- 
ject  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  set 
forth  In  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  prescribe  and  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  provisions. 

"10.  The  Administrator  may  arrange  for 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  education  and  training  un- 
der this  part.  At  such  intervals  as  he  deems 
necessary,  he  shall  make  available  hifoma- 
tlon  respecting  the  need  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  trained  personnel  in  the  various 
crafts,  trades,  and  professions:  Provided, 
That  facilities  of  other  Federal  Eigencles  col- 
lecting such  Information  shall  be  utilized 
to  the  extend  he  deems  practicable. 

"11.  (a)  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
'educational  or  training  institutions'  shall 
Include  all  public  or  private  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  other  schools  furnishing  edtica- 
tlon for  adults,  buslne.'^s  schools  and  col- 
leges, scientific  and  technical  Institutions, 
colleges,  vocational  schools.  Junior  colleges, 
teachers  colleges,  normal  schools,  profes- 
sional schools,  universities,  and  other  edu- 
c.itlonal  institutions,  and  shall  also  Include 
btishiess  or  other  establishments  providing 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job,  In- 
cluding those  under  the  supervision  of  an 
approved  college  or  university  or  any  State 
department  of  education,  or  any  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency  or  State  board  of  vo- 
cational education,  or  any  State  apprentice- 
ship council  or  the  Federal  Apprentice  Train- 
ing Service  established  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  Numbered  308,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  or  any  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  author- 
ized under  other  laws  to  supervise  such 
truinuig. 

"(b)  As  nsed  In  this  part  the  term  'Other 
training  on  the  job'  shall  Inclttde  cot-rses 
offered  by  establishments  approved  by  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  State  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator whenever  such  courses  of  train- 
ing on  the  Job  are  furnished  In  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: 

"1.  Any  establishment  desiring  to  under- 
take an  on-the-job  training  program  wiU  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  appropriate  State 
approving  agency  a  written  application  set- 
ting forth  the  course  of  training  for  each 
job  for  which  a  veteran  is  to  be  trained. 
The  wTltten  application  covering  the  train- 
ing program  will  Include  the  following: 

"a.  Title  a  ad  description  of  the  specific 
Job  objectl\-e  for  which  the  veteran  Is  to  be 
trained. 

•  b.  Length  of  the  training  period. 

"c.  Schedule  listing  varlotis  opei-ations  for 
major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showhij-  for  each,  job  operations  or 
work,  ta.sbs  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
prosi.niate  length  of  time  to  he  spejit  on 
each  operation  or  task. 

"d.  V?age  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  training  program,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  program,  and  at  the 
co:npletlon  of  training. 

"e.  Entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  ijy  the 
c  itabllshnicnt  to  employees  already  trained 
in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  veteran 
1;:  to  be  trained, 

■f.  Number  of  hotn.-;  of  svipplemeiital  i.i- 
stniotions  required. 

"2.  The  appropriate  approvhig  agency  of 
the  State  or  the  Admhilstrator  may  approve 
the  application  of  the  establishment  whe:i 
such   est,i'>lL5hnie::t   is  found  wdoii   Invehti- 


gatiou  to  have  met  or  made  provision  for 
meeting  the  following  criteria: 

"a.  The  training  content  of  the  program 
Is  adequate  to  qualify  the  veteran  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Job  for  which  be  is  to  be 
trained. 

"b.  There  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  veteran  is  to  be  trained  will 
be  available  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  trainirig 
period. 

"c.  The  job  is  one  in  which  progres6lo:i 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classifi- 
cation are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  Job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
turnover. 

"d.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  veteran  for 
each  successive  period  of  training  are  not 
less  than  those  customarily  paid  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  community  to  a  learner 
in  the  same  job  and  who  is  not  a  veteran  and 
are  In  conformity  with  State  and  Federal 
laws  and  applicable  bargaining  agreements. 

"e.  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months  and 
not  more  than  two  years  of  full-time 
training. 

"f.  The  length  of  the  training  period  is  jio 
longer  than  that  customarily  required  by  the 
establishment  and  other  establishments  In 
the  community  to  provide  the  trainee  with 
the  required  skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring 
of  job  knowledge,  technical  Information,  and 
other  facts  which  the  trainee  wlU  need  to 
learn  in  order  to  become  competent  on  the 
Job  for  which  he  Is  being  trained. 

"g.  Provision  is  made  for  related  Instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  veteran  who  raay  need 

IT. 

"h.  There  is  in  the  establUhment  ade- 
quate space,  equipment,  instructional  mate- 
rial, and  Instructor  personnel  to  provide  sat- 
isfactory training  on  the  Job. 

"i.  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show  tlie 
progress  made  by  the  veteran  toward  his  job 
objective  and  a  periodic  report  showing  the 
conduct  and  progress  made  in  the  course  of 
training  on  the  job  will  be  provided  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"J.  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the  veterAii 
for  previous  Job  experience,  whether  In  tlv.- 
military  service  or  elsewhere,  his  beginning 
wage  adjusted  to  the  level  to  which  sucn 
credit  advances  him  and  his  training  period 
shortened  accordingly.  No  course  of  traininff 
will  be  considered  bona  fide  If  given  to  a  vet- 
eran who  is  already  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  for  the  Job  objective. 

"k.  A  copy  of  the  training  program  as  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  is  provided  to  the 
veteran  and  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  the  employer. 

"1.  Upon  completion  of  the  trainu"g  the 
veteran  Is  given  a  certificate  by  the  emplo>*er 
indicating  the  length  and  ttpe  of  training 
provided  and  that  the  veteran  has  completed 
the  course  of  training  on  the  Job  satlsfoc- 
torllr. 

"3.  The  Veterans' Ad:iT'ni.s' ration  is  no„  au- 
thorized to  award  the  benefits  under  thLs 
part.  If  It  is  found  by  the  Adml'ilstrator  that 
the  cotirse  of  apprentice  training  or  other 
trainUig  on  the  Job  fails  to  meet  the  requl-e- 
ments  of  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  part  the  t^rm  in- 
stitutional on-farm  training'  shall  include 
any  course  of  Instruction  approved  by  the 
appropriate  agency  of  the  State  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  course  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  It  combines  1 1 ; 
organized  group  instruction  in  agricultural 
and  related  subjects  of  at  least  two  hundred 
hom-s  per  year  (ar.d  of  at  least  eight  hours 
each  month)  at  an  educational  or  training 
institution,  with  (2)  supervl.sed  work  ex- 
perience on  a  farm  or  other  agricultural  es- 
tablishment. To  be  approved,  such  a  course 
shall  be  developed  with  due  consideration  to 
the  size  and  char.cter  of  the  farm  on  whicl: 
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the  veteran  Is  to  receive  his  supervised  work 
experience  and  to  the  need  of  the  veteran, 
in  the  type  of  farming  for  which  he  is  train- 
ing, for  proficiency  in  planning,  producing, 
marketing,  farm  mechanics,  conservation  of 
resources,  food  conservation,  farm  financing, 
farm  management,  and  the  keeping  of  farm 
and  home  accovjnts.  Such  a  course  shall  In 
addition,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  either 
o:   the  following: 

"1.  If  the  veteran  performs  part  of  his 
course  on  a  farm  under  his  own  control — 

"A.  he  shall  receive  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred hours  of  individual  instruction  per  year, 
not  less  than  fifty  houra  of  which  shall  be 
on  such  farm  (with  at  ^ast  two  visits  by 
the  instructor  to  such  firm  each  month). 
Such  individual  instruction  shall  b«  given 
by  the  instructor  responsible  for  the  vet- 
eran's institutional  instruction  and  shall 
Include  Instruction  and  home-study  assign- 
ments in  tlie  preparation  of  budgets,  in- 
ventories, and  statements  showing  the  pro- 
duction, use  on  the  fai-m.  and  sale  of  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products: 

"b.  he  shall  be  assured  of  control  of  such 
farm  (whether  by  ownership,  lease,  manage- 
ment agreement,  or  other  tenure  arrange- 
ment) until  the  completion  of  his  course: 
and 

"c.  such  farm  shall  be  of  a  size  and  char- 
acter which  (1)  together  with  the  group 
instruction  part  of  the  covirse.  will  occupy 
the  fuU  time  ot  the  veteran.  (2t  will  permit 
Instruction  in  all  aspects  of  the  management 
of  a  farm  of  the  type  for  which  the  veteran 
is  being  trained,  and  (3)  if  the  veteran 
Intends  to  continue  operating  such  farm  at 
the  close  of  his  course,  vlll  a.ssure  him  a 
satisfactory  income  luider  normal  condi- 
tions. 

"2.  If  the  veteran  performs  part  of  his 
cour.se  as  the  employee  of  another — 

"a.  lie  shall  receive,  on  his  employer's  farm, 
not  less  than  fifty  hours  of  individual  In- 
strviction  per  year  (with  at  least  one  visit 
by  the  instructor  to  such  farm  each  month ) . 
Such  individual  instruction  shall  be  given 
by  the  Instructor  responsible  for  the  vet- 
eran's Institutional  instruction: 

"ta.  his  employer's  farm  shall  be  of  a  size 
and  character  which  ( 1 1  together  with  the 
group  instruction  part  of  the  course,  will 
occupy  the  full  time  of  the  veteran,  and  (2) 
will  permit  instruction  in,  all  aspects  of  the 
management  of  a  farm  of  the  type  for  which 
the  veteran  Is  being  trained; 

"c.  his  employer  shall  agree  to  instruct 
him  in  various  aspects  of  farm  management 
in  accordance  with  the  training  schedule 
developed  for  the  veteran  by  his  instructor, 
working  in  cooperation  with  his  employer. 
If  It  is  found  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  or  the  State  approving  agency 
that  any  approved  course  of  institutional 
on-farm  training  has  ceased  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  cut  off  all  benefits  under 
This  part  as  of  the  date  of  such  withdrawal 
of  approval.  Where  it  has  been  found  that 
a  variation  In  the  proportion  of  hours  of 
group  instruction  and  individual  instruction 
on  the  farm  will  better  serve  the  conditions 
in  a  certain  area,  any  program  acceptable  to 
the  State  approving  agency  which  meets  the 
total  number  of  training  hours  called  for 
in  this  Act  (including  assembled  instruction, 
individual  instruction,  and  assigned  and  su- 
pervised related  home  study  and  supervision 
in  operational  skills  by  the  farmer  trainer 
imder  the  direction  of  the  institution)  shall 
be  recognized  as  complying  with  the  require- 
ment.s  of  this  Act;  and 

"d.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  approved  insti- 
tuiions  for  such  covirses  where  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  agreed  cost  is  rea.son- 
able  and  fair. 

"12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
present  war  -shall  not  be  considered  as  termi- 


nating, in  the  case  of  any  individual,  before 
the  termination  of  such  indirtdual'B  first 
period  of  enlistment  or  reenlistment  con- 
tracted within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1945."  • 

Sec.  401.  Section  3,  Public  Law  Numbered 
16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  appropriation  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  'Salaries  and  expenses, 
medical  and  hospital,  and  compensation  and 
pensions,'  shall  be  available  for  necessary 
expenses  under  part  VTI,  as  amended,  or  part 
VlII  of  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  1(a), 
and  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  additional  amount  or  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses thereof.  Such  expenses  may  include, 
subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  in  addition  to  medical  care, 
treatment,  hospitalization,  and  prosthesis, 
otherwise  authorized,  such  care,  treatment, 
and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  part  VII,'  as  amended, 
or  part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation  Num- 
bered 1(a).  Any  such  appropriation  shall 
also  be  available  for  use  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  reimbursing  State  and  local  agencies 
for  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
(1)  rendering  necessary  services  in  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments for  furnishing  on-the-job 
training  to  veterans  under  the  provisions  of 
part  VIII  of  such  regulation,  and  In  the  su- 
pervision of  industrial  establishments  fur- 
nishing such  training,  or  (2)  furnishing,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  any  other 
services  of  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  programs  tor  training  on 
the  job  under  .-uch  provisions,  or  (3)  fur- 
nishing. a'>;  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
inlormatlon  concerning  educntioinil  oppor- 
tunities available  in  schools  and  colleges." 

Sec.  402.  Public  Law  Numbered  16,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  4  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Skc.  4.  Arv  books,  supplies,  or  equipment 
furnished  a  iroinee  or  student  under  part 
VII  or  part  Vllt  of  Veterans  Regulation 
Numbered  1(a)  shall  be  deemed  released  to 
him:  Provided.  That  if  he  falls,  because  of 
fault  on  his  part  to  complete  the  course  of 
training  or  education  afforded  thereimder. 
he  may  be  required.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  to  return  any  or  all  of  such 
books,  supplies,  or  equipment  not  actually 
expended  or  to  repay  the  reasonable  value 
thereof:  Provided  further.  That  returned 
books,  supplies,  or  equipment  may  be  turned 
In  to  educational  or  training  institutions  for 
credit  under  sucli  terms  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  or  disposed  of  in  such 
other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator." 

Sec.  403.  Paragraph  1,  part  VII,  Veterans 
Regulation  Numbered  1(a)  (P\iblic  Law 
Numbered  16.  Seventy-eighth  Congress).  Is 
hereby  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"time"  the  words  "on  or"  and  deleting  the 
data  "December  6.  1941  "  and  substituting 
ilierefor  the  date  '"September  10,  1940".'- 

FOOTNOTES 

'  See  Public  Law  697,  79th  Cong..  August  8, 

1946,  re  educational  facilities  to  institutions 
furnishing  cottrses  under  Title  II.  (Sec  Ap- 
pendix.) 

-  Termination  of  the  war  fixed  at  July  25, 

1947.  by  Public  Law  239,  80th  Cong.,  July  26, 
1947. 

•■  Vocational  rehabilitations  lor  service-con- 
nected disability  under  Public  Law  16,  78th 
Cong. 

'  Ihe  following  was  Included  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1949,  Public  Law  862.  80th  Cong.,  June 
30.  1948:  ••*  '  '  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  for  education  and  traln- 
iMi;  under  title  II  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 


justment Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  expended 
for  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges,  or  for  sub- 
sistence allowance,  for  any  course  elected  or 
commenced  by  a  veteran  on  or  subsequent 
to  July  1,  1948,  and  which  Is  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  avocatlonal  or  rec- 
reational In  character.  For  the  pxu-pose  of 
this  proviso,  education  or  training  for  the 
pm-pose  of  teaching  a  veteran  to  fiy  or  related 
aviation  courses  In  connection  with  his  pres- 
ent or  contemplated  business  or  occupation 
shall  not  be  considered  avocatlonal  or  recre- 
ational." 

•  Sec.  3  of  Public  Law  512,  80th  Cong.,  pro- 
vides that  this  Act  shall  take  effect  April  1, 
1948. 

'  Subparagraph  12  excepted  from  Public 
Law  239,  80th  Cong.,  July  25,  1947,  establish- 
ing date  of  termination  of  the  war  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

'  Public  Law  660,  80th  Cong.,  June  16.  1948, 
authorizes  commutation  of  travel  expenses 
on  a  mileage  basis  in  connection  with  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.   (See  Appendix.) 

a  Sec  7(a) ,  Public  Law  268,  79th  Cong.,  fur- 
ther amended  par.  1.  pt.  VII.  and  sec.  7(b) 
amended  par.  3.  pt.  VII.  See  text  of  Public 
Law  16.  78th  Cong.,  as  amended. 
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EbUCATlON  AND  TRAINING  AcT  ' 

T  lie  present  GI  Bill  system  violates  tlie 
intent  of  Congress  and  denies  education  and 
training  to  millions  of  needy  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  Tlie  use  of  the  present  GI  Bill  is 
often  Inverse  to  the  need  for  education. 
training,  and  readjustment  a.ssistance. 

Today's  GI  Bill: 

Discriminates  against  poor,  minority  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

Discriminates  against  veterans  with  fam- 
ilies to  support. 

Discriminates  against  veterans  who  live  in 
states  with  high-cost  ptiblic  education. 

Severely  restricts  the  effective  use  of  a  vet- 
eran's total  benefits. 

Severely  limits  the  number  and  types  of 
educational  and  trainiiig  programs  available 
to  veterans. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  congres- 
slonally  commissioned  Veterans  Administra- 
tion study  conducted  by  tlie  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton.  New  Jersey 
These  conclu.'»lons  are  verified  and  supported 
by  Veterans  Administration  statistics,  hear- 
ings and  .studies  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  U.S.  Conference  of  Ma.vors. 
the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  the  New  York  City  Mayor's 
Office  of  Veterans  Action,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal experiences  and  tesiament^s  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

This  paper  will: 

Summarize  the  history  of  the  GI  Bill. 

Compare  the  provisions  of  the  World  Wr.- 
II  GI  Bill  and  the  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill. 

Analyze  the  Uiadequacies  of  the  present 
GI  Bill. 

Analyze  Veterans'  Adniinl.stration  statistics 
and  claims. 

Analyze  legishition  oirrently  befoi-e  Con- 
gress. 

Analyze  the  proviiiions  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Comprehen.slve  Education  and 
Training  Act.  Including: 

a.  Legislative  language. 

b.  Explanation  of  provlsion.s. 

c.  Justification  of  provisions. 

d.  Safeguards  against  abuses. 

e.  Cost. 

HISTORT  OF  THE  GI  BILI. 

"The  World  War  II  GI  Bill  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  effective  pieces  of  social 
legislation  ever  enacted.  It  profoundly  af- 
fected the  fortunes  of  veterans  and  post-war 
society  and  it  transformed  the  Nation's 
higher  education  system." — Report  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  on  Educational 
A.ssistance  Programs  for  Veterans. 

The  World  War  11  GI  Bill  extended  cduca- 
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tton  and  training  opportunities  to  World 
War  II  veterans,  assisted  their  readjustment 
to  society,  and  eased  the  impact  of  17  million 
returning  veterans  on  employment.  This  bill 
produced: 

450,000  engineers. 

180,000  doctoi"s,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

:<60.000  teachers. 

150.000  scientists. 

107.000  lawyers. 

233.000  accountant.s. 

36.000  ministers. 

380,000  metal  workers. 

138,000  electricians. 

83,000  policemen  and  firemen. 

700,000  Dtislnessmen. 

17.000  writers  and  Journalists. 

SLxty-flve  members  of  the  Ho\i!=e  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  twenty  Senators  trained  under 
t!>e  World  War  II  GI  Bill. 

The  "GI  Bill  of  Rights  "  was  dh^ctly  re- 
sponsible for  a  200;;  Increase  In  the  number 
of  undergradimte.  graduate  and  doctoral  de- 
grees conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher 
learning — from  160,000  in  1946  to  over  half  a 
million  In  1950.  GI  Bill  dollars  enabled  pub- 
lic colleges  and  tinlversities  to  expand  their 
facilities,  academic  re.sources  and  develop 
faculties  to  the  extent  that  a  college  educa- 
tion became  possible  for  the  average  Amerl- 
cp.n. 

The  massive  scientific,  medical,  technologi- 
ciil.  cultural,  political,  economic,  vocational, 
Industrial  and  .social  contributions  of  World 
War  II  veterans,  and  others  who  owe  their 
education  to  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill,  can- 
not be  estimated,  but  the  economic  contribu- 
tions of  what  the  Veterans  Administration 
called  the  "lae.st  Investment  in  American  his- 
tory" can  be.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
estimates  the  14  billion  dollars  invested  in 
the  World  War  II  GI  Bill  was  returned  six 
times  over  by  veterans  in  increased  tax  reve- 
nues. If  the  Government's  62.5  billion  dollar 
profit  were  to  Include  revenues  from  non- 
veterans  who  benefited  from  the  GI  Bills  ex- 
pansion of  the  educational  system,  11  could 
reach  over  150  billion  dollars. 

Despite  the  enormous  benefit  to  both  vet- 
erans and  the  Nation,  the  World  War  II  GI 
Bill  was  subject  to  abtises  and  administrative 
problems.  In  1952.  a  special  Congressional  in- 
vestigating committee,  headed  by  Congress- 
man Olin  Teague,  concluded: 

"In  view  of  the  waste,  abuse,  and  ineffi- 
ciency which  occurred  during  the  World  War 
II  program,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict  and  to  the  Na- 
tion  as  a  whole,  to  extend  the  present  pro- 
^-J  yram  without  corrective  action.  Veterans  of 
the  Korean  conflict  are  no  less  entitled  to  re- 
adjustment benefits  than  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  The  scholar.«hip  allowance  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  veteran-student  un- 
der reasonable  and  normal  circumstances  In 
a  reliable  Institution  with  customary  charges 
for  nonveteran  students  used  as  a  guide." 

The  resulting  action  was  the  abandonment 
of  the  separate  tuition  payment  and  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  system  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  otie-paynient  system  of  a 
monthly  allowance  payment  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  both  educational  and  subsistence 
expenses. 

The  present  GI  benefit  s\stem  was  adopted 
to  prevent  abuses,  but  has  histead  uninten- 
tionally denied  educational  and  training 
benefits  to  the  most  needv  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

fOMivvBl.soj,-   or   THE    VOHI.D   WAR   n  CI  BILL   AND 

THE  vn:r>;Aivt  era  gi  bill 
/.  Tiniion  usuiniunce 
.'V.  World  War  II:  The  World  War  II  GI 
Bii!  paid  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
and  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  books  and  fees 
at  almost  every  public  and  private  college, 
university,  vocational,  piofes-sional,  and  tech- 
nical institution  in  AnicricH.  By  paying  tui- 
'Ifu,  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill  accorded  all 
ic.eraus  an  equal  uppoiiuniiy  to  enter  edit- 


cation  and  training  programs.  In  the  few 
schools  where  tuition,  books  and  fees  ex- 
ceeded the  $600  a  school  year  celling,  any 
veteran  could  accelerate  the  consumption 
of  his  48-month  entitlement  to  cover  the 
difference.  In  current  buying  power,  the 
World  War  n  direct  tuition  payment  is 
equivalent  to  $2,629  (per  nine  month  school 
year) . 

B.  Vietnam  Era:  The  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill 
provides  no  direct  payment  for  tuition,  books 
and  fees.  It  pays  only  a  monthly  subsistence 
allowance  to  veterans  enrolled  in  education 
and  trainUig  programs.  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans unable  to  pay  the  "educational"  costs 
necessary  to  enter  education  and  training 
programs  receive  none  of  the  educational  and 
training  benefits  they  are  entitled  tf.  The 
financial  resources  available  under  today's  GI 
Bill  limits  veterans  without  supplemental 
resources  to  education  and  training  progiam.s 
at  low-cost  public  institutions. 

II.  Monthly  Subsisteiice  Allowance 

A.  World  War  II:  The  World  War  II  GI 
Bill  paid  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
equal  to  one-third  the  average  national 
monthly  earning.  Since  the  GI  Bill  paid  for 
tuition,  books  and  fees,  all  of  liie  veterans' 
stibsistence  allowance  could  be  devoted  to 
'living  expenses"'. 

B.  Vietnam  Era:  The  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill 
pays  only  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
to  veterans  enrolled  in  school.  Since  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  must  pay  the  co.st  of  tuition. 
l)Ooks  and  fees  from  his  monthly  subsistence 
allowance,  the  portion  of  his  subsistence 
allowance  that  can  be  devoted  to  "living  ex- 
ppnses"  depend.<^  upon  the  amount  of  subsist- 
ence allowance  Lhnt  is  left  after  '•educational 
evpense.V. 

All  World  War  II  veterans  were  as.-^ured  of 
pr>id  "educational  expenses"  and  of  receiv- 
ing an  eqnnl  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
for  their  "livin?  expenpes".  The  amount  of  a 
Vietnam  veteran's  monthly  subsistence  al- 
low.itice  that  can  be  devoted  to  living  ex- 
pens<-s  after  educational  expenses  are  paid 
varies  greatly  from  veteran  to  veteran,  school 
to  j-choo).  and  state  to  state. 
///.  Cost  of  basic  living  esaentiul-i — food, 
xhelter  and  transportation 

A.  World  War  II:  The  World  War  11  GI  Bill 
went  a  long  way  tov.ard  providing  tie  basic 
living  essentials.  Food  and  tians|Mrtatlon 
were  not  expensive,  and  low-cost  housing  was 
available.  Government  housing  was  provided 
to  World  War  II  veteran  students  Wy  con- 
verting existing  military  and  federal  facili- 
ties into  student  housing;  furnishings,  beds 
and  equipment  were  provided  at  government 
expense;  public  war  housing  projects  were 
converted  into  low-rent  student  housing  fa- 
cilities, and  government  surplus  housing 
(quonset  huts,  baiTacks,  etc.)  were  trans- 
ported to  and  erected  at  government  expense 
oa  college  sites. 

B.  Vietnam  Era:  The  Vietnam  Era  Veteran 
must  cover  not  only  the  cost  of  living,  but  the 
cost  of  tuition,  books  and  fees  with  his 
monthly  GI  Bill  subsistance  allowance.  The 
cost  of  living  has  increased  over  200'v  since 
World  War  II.  Government  subsidized  hous- 
ing is  no  longer  available  and  housing  near 
schools,  especially  for  married  veterans,  is 
llnilttd  and  expensive.  The  cost  of  food  has 
increased  14';  in  the  last  year  and  the 
enei'gy  crisis  has  inordiuantly  increa.^ed 
housiat,  and  transportation  expenses. 

IV.  Part-time  Employment 

A.  World  War  II:  Part-time  employment 
was  readily  available  after  World  War  il  and 
most  veterans  requh-ed  little  or  no  supple- 
mentation of  their  OI  benefits. 

B.  Vietnam  Era:  The  Vietnam  Era  GI  BUI 
requires  substantial  supplementation  for 
veterans  in  private  Institutions  In  states  with 
high  cost  public  education  and  veterans  with 
families  to  support.  Part-time  employment  Is 
scarce  and  Vietn-am  era  veterans  mtist  com- 


pete with  many  other  needy  students  for 
available  Jobs.  The  energy  crisis  is  reducing 
the  employment  market  and  the  number  ol 
part-time  public  service  employment  posi- 
tions available  to  veteran  students. 

V.  Financial  Aid 

A  World  War  II:  The  World  War  II  GI  Bill 
required  little  or  no  supplemental  financial 
aid  since  It 'paid  the  veteran's  tuition,  books 
and  fees  at  almost  every  public  and  private 
school  in  America.  Veterans  received  as  much 
as  $300  in  "mustering  out"  pay,  which  could 
supplement  their  educational  financial  needs. 

B.  Vietnam  Era:  The  Vietnam  Era  GI  Bill 
requh-es  substantial  supplemental  assistance 
lor  veterans  desiring  to  attend  private  school, 
out-of-state  public  schools,  or  schools  In 
states  with  high  cost  public  education.  De- 
spite the  great  need  for  financial  assistance, 
Vietnam  veterans  are  often  discriminated 
against  by  financial  officers  who  refuse  vet- 
erans scholarships  because  they  are  receiving 
"aid"  from  the  GI  Bill.  The  Influx  of  many 
minority  and  econornjcally  disadvantaged 
peisons  into  the  educational  system  has  put 
a  substantial  demand  upon  student  financial 
a.ssistance  that  might  otherwise  be  available 
to  veterans. 

Vietnam  era  veterans  do  h.ave  the  Work 
Study  and  Cost  of  Instrtictlon  program" 
V'hlch  were  not  available  to  veteran.?  of 
World  War  II.  Presently  thpse  programs 
amount  to  $3  a  month  per  veier;in  in  ti-ain- 
in>r. 

yi.  Perioil  of  Eiit'ttlcmcnt 

A.  World  War  II:  T'le  World  War  II  vcUr.iii 
was  entitled  to  a  t.nal  of  48  montho  of  ben- 
efits which  could  lie  accelerated  to  cover 
"educational  e:;pen.si»"  in  e.\cess  of  $500  « 
school  year. 

B.  Vietnam  Eiu:  Tlie  Vietnam  era  veteran 
is  entiypd  to  a  total  of  36  months  of  bene- 
fits which  he  nujst  use  over  a  period  of  li« 
inonthF  or  longer. 

1'//.  Sfiecia!  Profjrain.s 

A.  World  War  U: 

Mustering  Oat  Fui,.  -Wo;ld  War  II  i-id 
Korean  War  veterans  received  .$300  in  -mus- 
teiing  out"  pay  if  they  served  at  iea.st  CO 
days  including  service  outside  of  the  U.S.. 
S200  if  they  .served  wholly  within  the  US.. 
and  $100  if  they  served  less  than  60  days. 
"Mustering  out""  money  could  be  used  how- 
ever the  veteraji  chose,  including  supple- 
menting his  education  and  training  needs. 

j2-20  Program . — The  52-20  Program,  a  Fed- 
eral unemployment  instu'ance  payment,  pro- 
vided  the  uneinployed  World  War  II  vetejiui 
with  $20  a  week  for  52  weeks. 

IS-Moiiih  Entitlement. — There  were  i:o 
"special  programs"  for  "educationally  disad- 
vantaged" World  War  II  veterans  (veteran.* 
with  less  than  a  high  i.chool  education  i . 
28.3',  of  World  W.ir  II  veterans  had  8  year*, 
or  less  education,  and  26.3  »  had  1-3  years  of 
high  school,  which  made  54.6',;  of  the  World 
War  II  veterans  "educHtionally  disadvan- 
taged" by  toaays  standards.  The  48  month 
entitlement  period,  hov.ever,  did  enable 
World  War  II  veterans  to  take  12  months  of 
remedial  or  preparatorj  work  and  still  have 
sufficient  benefits  to  ptn-.sue  a  normal  4  year 
college  education. 

Under  the  World  War  II  Gi  Bill  there  we>e 
thou.sands  of  Institutions  that  provided 
•educationally  disadvantaged"  veterans  witji 
technical,  vocational,  educational  and  pro- 
feasional  skills  and  opportunities  they  wo»Od 
not  othei-wise  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

B.  Vietnam  Era: 

Remedial  and  Preparatory  Programs. — 
liiere  are  thi-ee  special  progi-ams  for  ■"edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  "  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans with  remedial  or  preparatorj'  needs 
tiiat  provide  the  same  opportunities  as  the 
additional  12  months  of  education  and 
tr.iining  entitlement  that  were  available  to 
World  War  II  veterans.  Tliey  are: 

Free  ciilitlewi'iit.  Free  enti'lemenr  assi'^ts 
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veterans  with  academic  deficiencies  In  at- 
taining a  high  schcx>l  diploma,  General  Edu- 
cational Development  certificate,  or  re- 
fresher or  preparatory  courses  needed  to 
qualify  for  enrollment  In  a  post  secondary 
program,  without  charge  to  a  veteran's  36 
month  entitlement  period. 

Prcdischarge  Education  Program.  Thl.s  is 
the  insertlce  "free  entitlement"  program.  It 
enables  veterans  to  prepare  (without  charge 
to  their  entitlement)  for  their  future  edu- 
ratlon,  training  or  vocational  programs 
through  programs  of  education  or  training 
while  in  the  service. 

Tutorial  Assistance.  Tutorial  assistance 
programs  provide  special  help  to  veterans  in 
overcoming  difficulties  in  a  subject  required 
for  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  an  educa- 
tional objective.  In  addition  to  his  educa- 
tional subsistence  allowance,  a  veteran  may 
receive  an  additional  $50  a  month  for  a 
maximum  of  9  months  or  until  a  total  of 
$450  has  been  used. 

Other  Special  Programs. — 

Work  Study  Program.  The  work-study  pro- 
gram provides  an  allowance  to  veterans  pur- 
suing full  time  programs  in  exchange  for 
.services  such  as  outreach  activities,  paper 
processing,  school  liaison  and  telephone 
staffing.  The  program  is  currently  limited  to 
a  maximum  $250  allowance  for  which  the 
veteran  must  work  100  hours  during  an  en- 
rollment period.  The  work  study  program 
is  also  restricted  to  4  nilllion  doU.ars  during 
a  fiscal  year. 

Cost  of  Instrvction  Payment  Program. — 
The  veterans*  Cost  of  Instruction  programs 
provides  funds  to  schools  who  offer  specific 
services  and  incentives  to  attract  and  assist 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  Tlie  program  is  funded 
at  24  million  dollars.  The  .Administration  has 
requested  the  discontinuation  of  the  Cost  of 
Instruction  program  in  Its  Fiscal  '75  budget. 

INADEQUACIES   OF   THE   VIETNAM    EHA   CI   BILL 

Congressional  Declaration  of  Intent  of  the 
Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  educational 
program  created  by  this  chapter  is  for  the 
purpose  of  (1)  enhancing  and  making  more 
attractive  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  extending  the  benefits  of 
a  higher  education  to  qualified  and  deserving 
young  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  unable 
to  afford  such  an  education  (3)  providing 
vocational  readjustment  and  restoring  lost 
educational  opportunities  to  those  servicemen 
and  women  whose  careers  have  been  Inter- 
rupted or  Impeded  by  military  service  and  (4) 
aiding  such  persons  in  attaining  the  voca- 
tional and  educational  status  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had 
they  not  served  tlielr  country." 

The  present  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  violates  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress by  denying  education  and  training  op- 
portunities to  millions  of  needy  and  deserv- 
ing Vietnam  era  Veterans.  The  u.se  of  the 
present  GI  Bill  is  inverse  to  the  need  for 
education,  training  and  readjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Vietnam  era  I'cterans  most  cWe  to  use  the 
present  Gl  Bill: 

1.  Single  veterans.  1  in  2.6  single  veteran.s 
is  currently  using  his  GI  benefits  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  compared  to  only  1  In 
7.3  veterans  with  dependents. 

2.  Vctei-ans  in  states  u-ith  lou-cost  public 
r^vcation.  "There  Is  a  marked  diiference  (35- 
CO',  )  in  participation  rates  between  states 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  nation  and 
the  western  section  of  the  nation.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  low  tuition  costs,  and 
greater  access  to  public  institutions  (particu- 
larly Junior  colleges)  in  the  West." — Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Benefits,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Information  Bulletin,  April  1973. 


Veferans  least  able  to  use  the  present  GI 
Bill: 

1.  Married  Veterans.  2  out  of  every  8  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  are  married,  yet  only 
1  in  7.5  married  veterans  Is  currently  using 
his  education  and  training  benefits.  Out  of 
4,700.000  married  Vietnam  veterans,  only 
630.000  are  tislng  the  OI  BUI.  (43%  married 
vs.  58'^c  single  veterans  currenLly  using  the 
GIBUl.) 

2.  Black  Veterans.  The  participation  rate 
for  black  veterans  under  the  Korean  War 
GI  Bill  was  53'"<, .  It  Is  less  than  25%  for  black 
Vietnamese  era  veterans. 

3.  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Veterans. 
The  participation  rate  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  (veterans  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education)  Is  less  than  30 "^r 
compared  to  60%  for  non-educatlonally  dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

4.  Veterans  desiring  to  attend  private 
schools.  18'';..  of  all  Vietnam  veterans  using 
their  benefits  for  collepe  level  proprams  are 
enrolled  In  private  Institutions  with  60 1^;. 
of  all  World  War  II  veterans  enrolled  In  col- 
lege level  programs  at  private  Institutions. 

INASEQUACIES  OF  THZ  PRESENT  CI  BILL 

A.  Discrimination  against  married  veterans 

and  veterans  with  dependents 

Two  thirds  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  are 
married,  yet  only  one  In  7.5  (13.8':  )  married 
Vietnam  veterans  is  currently  using  his 
education  and  training  benefits.  (See 
Appendix  A) 

Tlie  subsistence  allowance  paid  to  veterans 
with  dependents  goes  only  half  as  far  in 
meeting  their  "living  expenses"  as  does  the 
subsistence  allowance  paid  a  single  veteran. 
'See  Appendix  B.)  Discounting  "educational 
expenses"  (which  are  constant  regardless  of 
the  marital  status  of  a  veteran)  subsistence 
allowances  (as  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  H.R.  12628)  cf :  $250  for  a 
single  veteran  is  1.6'.  less  than  the  average 
amount  needed  for  "living  expenses",  $297 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent  Is  46':o 
less  tlian  the  average  amount  needed  for 
••living  expenses",  and  the  $339  for  a  veteran 
with  two  or  more  dependents  is  58 ':r  less 
than  the  avcr.ife  amount  needed  to  meet 
"living  expenses". 

On  the  average  a  single  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran l3  50'^^  better  o.T  In  meeting  his  living 
expenses  under  the  GI  bill  than  Is  the  mar- 
ried veteran. 

Married  veterans  have  the  difficult  burden 
of  pursuing  an  education  and  supporting  a 
family.  The  scarcity  of  part  time  employ- 
ment to  supplement  GI  benefits  make  It  Im- 
possible for  many  married  veterans  to  ever 
u.se  their  benefits.  Often,  veterans  pursuing 
an  education  and  supporting  a  family 
through  part-time  or  full-time  employment 
find  that  the  dual  responsibilities  place  an 
unacceptable  burden  on  family  and  academic 
life.  Tlie  1972  Harris  survey  on  veterans  re- 
adjustment found  that  60'>  of  married  vet- 
erans not  In  school  would  use  their  educa- 
tional and  training  benefits  If  they  were  pro- 
vided with  adequate  financial  assistance. 

B.  Restriction  on  the  type  &  number  of  in- 
.ititutions  available  to  veterans  for  educa- 
tion and  training 

1.  Public  V.  private  Institutions. 

The  World  War  II  GI  BUI  paid  the  fiUl  cost 
of  "education  expenses"  at  almost  every  pub- 
lic and  prlvf.te  educational,  technical,  voca- 
tional or  professional  Institution  In  Amer- 
ica. Regardless  of  his  lack  of  funds,  or  place 
of  residence,  a  World  War  II  veteran  needed 
only  meet  the  admissions  requirements  of  an 
educational  or  training  institution,  and  the 
GI  Bill  v.ould  meet  the  financial  require- 
ments tip  to  $500  a  school  year,  the  equiva- 
lent of  $2,629  in  today's  buying  power.  In 
the  few  Institutions  where  ed\ioat1onal  ex- 


penses exceeded  $500  a  school  year,  the  vet- 
eran could  accelerate  the  consumption  of  hia 
48  month  entitlement.  The  World  War  n  GI 
Bill  provided  veterans  an  equal  opportunity 
to  attend  the  educational  or  training  pro- 
gram of  their  choice.  Under  the  present  GI 
BUI  system,  many  of  the  colleges,  universi- 
ties, technical  and  vocational  institutions 
that  were  open  to  World  War  II  veterans  are 
closed  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  cannot 
pay  their  "educational  expenses". 

The  present  educational  assistance  system 
psys  only  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance 
to  veterans  enrolled  in  school.  If  a  Vietnam 
veteran  cannot  pay  the  "educational  ex- 
penses" needed  to  enter  an  education  or 
training  Institution,  he  wlU  receive  none  of 
the  benefits  that  be  is  entitled  to. 

"Educational  expenses"  were  not  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  a  World  War  II  veteran's 
choice  of  educational  and  training  programs 
and  institutions  because  the  OI  BlU  paid 
"educational  expenses". 

"Educational  expenses"  are  a  major  factor 
la  a  Vietnam  era  veteran's  choice  of  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  and  Institu- 
tions because  the  veteran  must  pay  for  "edu- 
cational expenses". 

"Educational  expenses"  determine  not  only 
if  a  Vietnam  era  veteran  will  be  able  to  use 
his  benefits  at  all,  but  substantially  limit  the 
type  of  educational  and  traliiing  programs 
and  the  umnber  of  educational  and  training 
institutions  available  to  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

Under  the  World  War  II  GI  BUI  50 ',t  of 
the  veterans  in  college  level  programs  at- 
tended private  colleges  and  universities.  The 
average  cost  of  "educational  expenses"  at 
private  college  level  Institutions  under  the 
World  War  II  GI  BUI  was  $446  lor  an  ordinary 
school  year  (nine  montlis),  $54  under  the 
$500  a  school  year  limit. 

The  1974  cost  of  "educational  expeiises" 
at  a  private  college  level  Institution  Is  $2.- 
245  a  school  year,  $265  more  than  a  single 
veteran's  entitlement  for  a  scliool  year.  This 
completely  rules  out  a  private  education  for 
Vietnam  \eterans  without  substantial  sup- 
plemental resources.  Less  than  20 '/i  of  the 
Vietnam  era  veterans  In  college  level  pro- 
grams are  attending  private  institutions. 
C.  Discri7tiinatton  against  veterans  in  states 
iflth.    high    cost   public   education 

"The  Rccesslblllty  of  postsecondary  educn- 
t!on  for  the  Vietnam  conflict  veteran  is  a 
function  not  only  of  his  military  service  but 
also  his  particular  state  or  residence.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  benefits  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  availability  of  low  cost  readily 
accessible  public  institutions.  The  current 
veteran  seeking  to  use  his  educational  bene- 
fits finds  that  equal  military  service  does  not 
provide  equal  readjustment  opportunities 
with  respect  to  attendance  at  post  secondary 
schools." 

"It  appears  that  the  states  are  subsidizing 
the  cost  of  education  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  couliict  as  compared  with  earlier 
subsidization  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Since  higher  costs  of  education  appear 
to  reduce  participation,  this  is  a  significant 
factor  in  deternUnlng  whether  the  veteran 
in  a  partlcxUar  state  will  participate  in  edu- 
cation. "—Report  of  the  Educational  Testirg 
Service.  Septeml>er  19.  1973. 

"There  Is  a  marked  difference  in  partici- 
pation rates  between  states  In  the  ea.stern 
section  of  the  nation  and  the  western  section 
of  the  nation.  This  may  be  due  In  part  to 
low  tuition  costs,  and  greater  access  to  public 
institutions  (particularly  Junior  colleges)  In 
the  west".— The  Veterans  Administration, 
DVB  Information  Bulletin.  April  1973. 

Analysis  of  participation  rates  by  state 
(see  Appendix  C  and  Appendix  D)  Indicate 
ft   direct   correlation    between   participation 
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and  the  availability  of  low  cost  easUy  acces- 
.sible  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

39';.    of  veterans  participating   In  college 
level    programs   attend    community   colleges 
i.mpared  to  29'-    for  non  veterans. 
/).    Restriction    to   four-year    programs    of 

instruction 
Under  the  present  educational  assistance 
system,  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  years  of 
honorable  mUltary  service  Is  entitled  to  $2430 
in  benefits  if  he  is  single,  $2889  if  he  has  one 
dppendent,  and  $3294  if  he  has  two  depend- 
fiils.  However,  he  is  restricted  to  using  those 
benefits  at  a  maximum  rate  of  8270  a  month 
(Single),  $321  a  month  (one  dependent),  and 
*:J66  a  month  (two  dependents),  over  a 
period  of  36  months  or  longer.  The  36  month 
restriction  on  a  veteran's  use  of  his  benefits 
is  the  most  serious  shortcoming  of  the  Vet- 
fians  Educational  As.sistance  system.  The  36 
month  limitation  makes  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program  ineffective  ex- 
cept for  single  veterans  attending  low  cost 
institutions.  ThLs  restriction  makes  It  im- 
possible for  the  two  thirds  of  all  Vietnam 
era  veterans  to  effectively  use  their  GI  BUI 
benefits  without  substantial  supplementa- 
tion even  though  they  are  rightfuUy  entitled 
to  total  benefits  that  would  enable  many  to 
fulfill  their  educational  or  training  objec- 
tives. 

Congress  established  the  GI  Bill  'to  pro- 
vide vocational  readjustment  and  restore 
lost  educational  opportunities  to  those  seiv- 
ice  men  and  women  whose  careers  have  been 
Interrupted  or  Impeded  by  active  military 
sei-vice".  Married  veterans  often  suffer  the 
severest  interruption  in  their  family  lives, 
and  the  greatest  impediments  to  their 
careers,  yet  they  are  denied  effective  read- 
justment assistance  by  the  present  GI  Bill. 

Denying  veterans  access  to  educational 
a.sslstance  that  would  enable  Liieni  to  attend 
iwo  year  technical,  vocational,  Or  profes- 
.sional  institutions,  and  to  complete  their 
education  at  private  institutions  or  attend 
graduate,  medical  or  lav,-  school,  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  GI  Bill. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  only 
one  In  five  Jobs  will  require  a  college  degree 
In  the  next  six  years.  Because  the  present 
GI  Bill  restricts  veterans'  access  to  many 
technical  and  vocational  programs,  it  is 
denying  large  numbers  of  veterans  the  alter- 
native of  gainftU  employment  In  secure  and 
productive  careers  wlierc  college  degrees  are 
unnecessary. 

The  average  educational  level  for  all  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  Is  12.5  years.  Over  1  million 
Vietnam  era  veterans  ha\  e  completed  one  or 
more  years  of  college  prior  to  or  during  theU: 
mUltary  service.  If  they  were  attending  a 
private  institution,  or  are  married,  the  cur- 
rent GI  Bill  does  little  to  restore  tlieir  lost 
educational  opportunities. 

The  World  War  II  GI  Bill  had  a  provision 
which  enabled  veterans  to  accelerate  their 
benefits  if  their  yearly  "educational  expenses" 
exceeded  the  $500  ceiling.  This  acceleration 
provision  assured  that  every  World  War  II 
veteran  had  the  opportunity "abd  the  flexibU- 
ity  to  attend  the  institution  and  pursue  the 
edticatlon  and  training  prograni  of  his  choice. 

ANALYSIS  or  VETERANS  ADMINISl  RATION  CLAIMS 
AND  STATISTICS 

The  Veterans  Administration's  statistics 
and  claims  often  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  is  as  well  off.  or  bet- 
ter off,  than  the  World  War  II  veteran.  Some 
01  the  most  frequent  VA  claims  are 
Claim 

"Nearly  4.5  million  veterans  and  service- 
men have  trained  under  the  current  GI  Bill 
since  it  went  Into  effect  In  June  1966"  and 


•'.  .  .  the  participation  rates  for  Vietnam  vet- 
einns  have  now  exceeded  those  of  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans." — The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Profile  of  the  Vietnam  Veteran, 
March  1974. 

Rer.Uty 

The  "Veterans  Administration  has  used 
participation  rates  only  as  an  indicator  of 
v.hat  percentage  of  eligible  veterans  use  their 
entitlement,  and  not  as  a  measme  of  whether 
the  GI  Bill  educational  programs  were  serv- 
ing their  intended  purpose." 

"WhUe  the  Veterans  Administration  does 
now  collect  and  report  data  on  degree  and  vo- 
cational objectives,  there  is  little  data  cur- 
rently available  on  completion  rates  in  such 
programs.  Without  thi.s  information  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  uiilmaie  effectiveness 
of  the  GI  BiU  use. 

"We  have  been  of  the  vie-.v  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveni.'i;s  or  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  training  has  not  been  explicitly 
committed  to  the  VA  by  the  Congress.  We  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  matter  which  shottld  be  con- 
sidered further. ' — The  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
1  lon.  September  1973. 

The  Veterans  Administration  participation 
rate  statistics  measures  only  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  recei\  ed  some  benefits  and 
not  1 )  the  number  of  veterans  who  have  com- 
pleted educational  and  training  programs, 
2)  the  number  of  veterans  forced  to  termi- 
nate programs  and  their  reasons  for  termina- 
tion. 3)  the  amount  of  time  the  veterans 
participated  under  the  GI  BUI,  and  4)  wheth- 
er  the  OI  BUI  Is  fulfilling  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  meeting  its  objectives. 

Claim 

"The  average  Vietnam  veteran  attending 
a  4  year  public  or  a  2  year  public  mstitution 
has  educational  benefits  slightly  higher  than 
his  World  War  II  counterpart  when  adjust- 
ments for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Inde>:  are  made.  'In  terms  of  buying  power, 
tlie  educational  assistance  for  Vietnam  era 
veterp.ns  is  comparable  to  that  available  to 
World  War  II  veterans. '  "  "The  Vietnam  era 
veteran  actually  has  ^.292  (per  nhie  month 
school  year)  more  lit  buying  power  than  did 
the  World  War  II  veteran!  " — The  Veterans 
Ad):)uiistration.  September  1973. 
Reality 

According  to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  of  the  Veteraiis  Administration,  the 
$500  paid  for  tuition,  books,  and  fees  and 
supplies  under  the  World  War  II  BUI  Is  cur- 
rently equivalent  to  $2,629  in  today's  buying 
power.  The  current  dollar  value  of  the  World 
War  II  subsistence- allowance  for  a  nine 
month  school  year  i.s  $1422  for  no  depend- 
ents, $1989  for  one  dependent,  and  $2268 
for  two  or  more  dependents.  By  adding  the 
current  buying  power  of  the  World  Wai-  II 
tuition  payment  and  subsistence  allowance 
for  a  school  year  and  comparhig  the  total 
to  the  total  a  Vietnam  Veteran  receives  from 
todays  GI  Bill  for  a  school  year  (.$1621  for 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents.  $1729  for  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $1603  for 
a  veteran  with  two  dependents),  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  actually 
has  $1651  per  nine  month  school  year)  less 
In  btiying  power  than  did  the  World  War  II 
veteran! 

A.  Limitations  of  the  House  and  Senate  Vet- 
erans  Affairs  Committee  Legislation  HR  12628 
The  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  legislation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loan  provision  in 
HR  12628,  does  little  to  alleviate  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  GI  BUI  system.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  unable 
to  use  benefits  under  the  present  Veterans 
Readjustment  Program,  a  monthly  subsist- 
ence   allowance    Increase    of    .«^uch    ma«ive 


proportions  would  be  required  that  it  would 
be  totally  unrealistic. 

The  use  of  the  loan  provision  v.iU  probably 
be  Inverse  to  need.  EconomtcaUy  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  veterans  with  financial 
obligations  to  their  famUles  would  be  re- 
luctant to  Incur  the  liability  of  repaving 
educational  loans. 


A!>PEiNOIX  A 

AVtRAGE  MOWTHLV  LIVING  EXPENSES  FOR  VIETNAM  fR' 
VETERANS  ATTENDING  SCH00L,i  SEPTEMBER  1974 


Rent..     ^  .  

Food 

Clothine,      cleaning      and 

laundry 

Transportation 

Medinl... 

Chjldcaie 

Mifcllaneous 

Total  monthly  expensf;.  JJZ 

Total  monthly  GI  bill  subsist- 
ence payment,  H.R.  12("i28 
finrludes  23  pefccni 
increase). 270 

Supplemental  income  needed 
to  meet  monthly  living 
expense."^ 2 

Percent  diHerenre  between 
subsiilence  allov/ance  and 
veterans  ai'erage  living 
expenses ....  0.07 


Single 
veteran 

Married 
veteran 

Married 

Wi«l 

cliitdren 

no 

70 

$170 
140 

$200 
20C 

22 
bO 
10 

30 

40 
S2 
28 

55' 

■18 
bS 
35 
27 
f.9 

4«S 


321 


164 


51 


S94 


3£6 


228 


62 


'Source:  Educational  testing  service  report  (excludine 
erlucational  exwnses  ?r.l  adjusled  to  Au?msI  1974  consume' 
piic*  milpx). 


APPEfiOIX  B 
CI  Bill  PARTICIPATION  8Y  DEPENDENCY  STATUS 


tiuniber      Percenlagr 


Dependency  itatus  of  Vittnam 
era  veterans: 
Total  Vietnam  era  veteran';. . 
Total  Vietname  era  veterans 

without  dependents 

Total  Vietnam  era  veterans 

v/ifh  dependents 

Oependency  status  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans  cuiierfly  using 
GI  bill  benefits: 
Total  Vietnam  eia  veterans 

currently  using  GI  bill 

Total  Vietnam  era  veterans 
without  dependents  usine 

GIbill *. 

Total  Vietnam  era  veterans 
with  dependents  using 
GI  hdl.   . 


Comparison    of    Vietnam    ei^ 
veterans  currently   using  GI 
bill  benefits  to  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans      by      dependency 
;ntus: 
All    Vietnam    era    veterans 
currently  using  GI  bill  to 
all  Vietnam  era  veterans.. 
AM  Vietnam  era  veterans 
without  dependents  usin; 
Gt  bill  to  all  Vietnam  eta 
veterans  without  depend- 
ents  

All  Vietnam  eta  veterans 
with  dependents  using 
GI  bill  to  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans  with  depend- 
ents  


A  000, 000 

100. 0 

2:  300, 000 

33.  li 

4,  7C0  000 

67.11 

1,  MO,  000 

100  0 

870.  000 

b8.2 

630,000 

41.8 

Percentage 

RaHo 

n.  '     I  in  5. 


37.8    lln2.f.. 


13.4    1  in  7.5. 


Note:  Dependent  denote'  eligible  veteran  wHh  child  parent 
ot  wife  to  support 

Conclusion:  Veterans  without  dependents  are  currently 
using  GI  bill  benefits  at  a  rale  of  .■'8«  percent  greater  (3  to  1) 
than  veterans  with  dependent'. 
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APPENDIX  C 


TABLE  A.-RES1DENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  UNDERGRADUATE 
TUITION  RATES  AT  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
1973  74  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  (WHERE  DIFFERENT.  1972-73 
TUITION  RATES  IN  PARENTHESIS) 


Undergraduate  tuition  and/or 
required  lees 


ALABAMA 

Ala.  ASM  U 

Auburn  U 

U.  01  Alabama 

Alabama  State  U 

Florence  Slate  U 

Livingston  University 

U.  ol  Ala.— Huntsville 

U.  of  Montevallo 

U.  of  South  Alabama 

ALASKA 

U.o!  Alaska 472(402)    1,072(1,002) 

ARIZONA 

Ariz.  Stale  U 320 

U.  of  Arizona 411 

Norttiern  Arizona  U 330(304) 

ARKAMSAS 

V.  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 400 

U.  ot  Arkansas,  Pine  Blulf 400 

Arkansas  Polyteclinic  College...  410 

Arkansas  State  U 400 

Henderson  State  College 400 

Southern  State  Collefe 410 

Si.i'.e  College  o!  Arkansas 410 

CALIFORNIA 


Resident 

Nonresident 

$280(270) 

$630(520) 
1,050(900) 
1,020 
630(570) 
47C(450) 
612(603) 
1.050 
570 
867 

525(450) 
510 
405(345) 

470(450) 
'.39(430) 
525 
361) 
579 

1,210 

1,301 

995(969) 


930 
000 
94C 
700 
800 
680 
920 


2,141 
1, 680(1, 380) 

1,156 
1, 300(1, 100) 


1.276(1,270) 
1.278 
1,270 
1.399(1,273) 
1,369(1,274) 
1,236(1,110) 
1,145 
1,110 
716 
1.110 


2,069(1,759) 
1,959(1,895) 
1,446(1,431) 
1,337(1,283) 
1,080(1.062) 
1,489(1.389) 
1,303(1,200) 
1,003(1,315) 


U.  of  Cali'ornia, System 644 

Cat.  Maritime  Academy 1,  380(1, 080) 

Cal.SLPolytechnKU.: 

Pomona 163 

San  Luis  Obispo 165 

Calitornia  St.  Colleges: 

Bakersfield 39  1,100 

Dominguez  Hills 110043)    1,256(1,253) 

San  Bernadino 157  1.270 

Sonoma  140      1.345(1.250) 

Citl. St.  Universities: 

Chico 166(160) 

Fresno 168 

Fullerton 160 

Humboldt 163 

Long  Beach 164 

Los  Angeles 165 

Northridge 164 

Sacramento 160 

San  Diego... 161 

San  Francisco 164 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  U 778(570) 

U.  ot  Colorado,  Boulder 593(576) 

Adams  State  College 471(456) 

Fort  Lewis  College 433(418) 

Metropolitan  St.  College 330(333) 

Southern  Colo.  St.  Coll. 474(450) 

U.  ot  Northern  Colo 427(402) 

Western  St.  Coll.  ot  Colo 358(349) 

COriNECTICUT 

U.  ol  Connecticut 715(655)  1,715(1,555) 

CentralConn.  St  CoH 570  1,410 

Southern  Conn.  St.  Coll 524  1,424 

Western  Conn.  SI.  Coll 450  1.350 

DELAWARE 

Delawaie  St.  0 !..  355(345) 

U.  ol  Delaware 685(475) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

District  ol  Columbia  Teachers 

Coll  ..  

Fecleial  City  College. 

FLORIDA 

Fla  ASMU 

Florida  State  U 

U.  ol  Florida. -. 

Florida  Atlantic  U 

Florida  Technological  U 

U.  ot  North  Florida 

U  ot  South  Florida 

U  ot  West  Florida 

GEORGIA 

Fort  VMIf-y  SI.  C  

Oeuijiia  lust,  of  Tech 

U.  of  Georgia 

A'bany  State  College 


70 
132 


570 
570 
570 
570 
570 
570 
570 
570 


930(920) 
\  560(1,  350) 


1,082 
852 


1.620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 


387(382)  927(922) 

534  1,419 

539(519)  1. 259(1,  239) 

435  975 


Undergraduate  tuition  and'or 
required  tees 

Rtsident      Nonresident 


$945(930) 
940(930) 
936 
963 
787(781) 
969(792) 
957 


733(743) 


1,  437 
1,626 

1,676 
1,  445(1,  437) 
1.650 
1,272(1,246) 
1,322(1.366) 
647(617) 
1, 133(1. 110) 

1,  447(1,  442) 
1,4L'7(1.404) 


Armstrong  State  College $405(390) 

Augusta  College 400(390) 

Columbus  College 396 

Georgia  College 423 

Georgia  Southern  Coll 367(361) 

Valdosia  State  College 429(387) 

Wen  Georgia  College 417 

HAWAII 

U.  ot  I'aivaii 223(233) 

IDAHO 

U  of  Idaho 380(355)    1,280(1,156) 

Boise  State  College 356              1,2% 

Idaho  State  U 276(373)    1,126(1.123) 

Lewis-Clark  SI.  College iP>i^'>                ^^<' 

ILLINOIS 

Southern  Illinois  U 579 

U.  ol  III.,  Chicago  Circle 636 

U.   ot   llhnois,   Urbana-Cham- 

paign 686 

Eastern  Illinois  U 599(691) 

Governors  State  U 585 

Illinois  SUte  U 611(585) 

Northeastern  Illinois  U 476(520) 

Northern  Illinois  U 603(574) 

Sa  ngamon  State  U 472(447) 

Southern  Illinois  U.  at  Edwards- 

ville 539(584) 

Western  Illinois  U 561(558) 

INDIANA 

Indiana  U 682(650)    1.560(1.490) 

Purdue  U 700                1  600 

Ball  State  U 630                1.260 

Indiana  Stale  U 660(600)    1,260(1,110) 

IOWA 

Iowa  Stale  U 600      1,332(1230) 

U.  of  Iowa 620      1.350(1.250) 

U.  of  Northern  Iowa 600      1.100(1.000) 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  U 526(746) 

U.  of  Kansas 544(486) 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  St.  CoH 475(407) 

Kan.  St.  Coll.  of  Pittsburg 390 

Kansas  St.  Teachers  Coll 394(386) 

Wichita  State  U. 536(459) 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  State  U 455(395) 

U.  of  Kentucky 480(405) 

Eastern  Kentucky  U 420(360) 

IVIorehead  State  U 420(380) 

Murray  State  U 425(365) 

North'n  Kentucky  St.  Coll 420(360) 

Western  Kentucky  U 420(360) 

LOUISIANA 

La.  St.  U 320 

Southern  U 284 

Grambling  College 332 

Louisiana  Tech  U 334(318) 

McNees*  State  U 290(285) 

Nicholls  State  U 302 

Northeast  Louisiana  U 292(270) 

Northwestern  State  U 302(294) 

Southeastern  Louisiana  U 165 

MAINE 

Maine  Maritime  Academy 600 

U.  of  Maine: 

Augusta 400 

Farmington 400 

Fort  Kent 430 

Machias. 400 

Presque  Isle 400 


1,316(1.066) 

1.334(1,076) 

970(802) 

885(785) 

889(781) 

1,  327(1,  OtO) 


985(911) 
1.210(1.120) 
950(875) 
950(896) 
955(881) 
950(876) 
950(876) 


950 
914 
782 
964(945) 
530(525) 
932 
922(.0O) 
932(^24) 
480 


1, 350(1, 200) 

1.400 

1.400 
1.430 
1,300 
1,400 


MARYLAUD 

U.  of  Maiyland.  College  Park..  698(639) 

U.  ol  Md.,  Eastern  Shore 345(320) 

Bowie  State  College 570(450) 

Coppin  State  College 520(335) 

Frostburg  State  College 636(420) 

Morgan  State  College 651(460) 

St.  Mary's  Coll  of  Md 470(460) 

Salisbury  State  Colleg* 721 

Towson  State  College 546(436) 

U.  of  Md..  Baltimore  City 560(500) 

MASSACHUSETTS 


U.  of  Mass 520(469) 

Boston  St.  ColKf 3b9(318) 


1,698(1,439) 

695(620) 

1. 020(655) 

970(685) 

1. 086(770) 

1,051(835) 

720(710) 

1, 179(954) 

996(886) 

1,  560(1, 30U) 


1,.320(!C'^9) 
663 


Undergraduate  tuition  tnd^or 
required  te«s 

Resident      Nonresident 


Fitchburg  St.  Coflege $300(250)  $600 

Framm?ham  St.  College 300(250)  600 

Massachusetts  Coll.  of  Art 405(353)  705(703) 

North  Adams  SL  College 357(302)  652 

Salem  St.  College 400(350)  800(700) 

Southeastern  Mass.  U 420(370)  700(650) 

Westfield  St.  College 300(250)  600 

Worcester  St.  College 395(345)  695(645) 

MICHIGAN 

M.ch.  St.  U 720(675)  1.620(1.530) 

U.  of  Michigan: 

Fieshman-Soph 800(696)  2.600(2.260) 

Junior-Senior 904(696)  2,800(2,260) 

Wayne  St.  U 704(668)  1.893(1.857) 

Central  Micnigan  U 550(510)  1.240(1.110) 

Eastern  Michigan  U 565  1.353 

Grand  Valley  St  College 517(480)  1.305(1.224) 

Northern  Michig.-n  U 495  1,260 

Oakland  U 602(557)  1,562(1.502) 

Saginaw  Valley  College 510(450)  1,290(1.200) 

Western  Michigan  U 540  1, 140 

MINNESOTA 

UolMinn 592(550)  1.522(1.456) 

BemiUji  St.  College 453(416)  827     (788) 

r'anVa'o  St.  College 333(307)  580    (555) 

Moorhea-I  St  Cotlege 333(307)  508    (555) 

St.  Cloud  St.  College 330(308)  578    (555) 

Soulhwp^i  Minn.  St.  Coll 453(416)  824    (787) 

Winaiia  St.  College 477(438)  873    (834) 

MISSISSIPPI 

AlfOMiA«MC 400  1,000 

Missi'.sippi  State  U 506  1,106 

UolMiis    516  1,116 

Alcorn  ASM  College 400  1, 000 

Delta  SI.  College.. 434(428)  1,034(1.028) 

Miss.  SL  Coll  (or  Women 474(465)  1,  074(1,  065) 

Miss.  V.illey  St.  College 400  1,  000 

U  of  Southern  Mississippi 320  920 

MISSOURI 

LiicoInU 370(350)  640(620) 

U.olMissouri  540  1,540 

Central  Missouii  St.  U 315(300)  915(900) 

Harris  Teachers  College 205  NA 

Missouri  Southern  St.  Coll 300  710 

Missouri  Western  St.  Coll 340  720 

Northeart  Missouri  St.  U 280  760 

Northwest  Missouri  St.  U 310(300)  COO(SOO) 

Southwert  Missouri  St.  U 300  900 

MONTANA 

Mor.t  State  U 476(471)  1,376(1,318) 

U.of  Montana 487(471)  1,387(1,318) 

Eastern  Montana  Coll 450(445)  1,350(1.292) 

Montana  Coll.  of  Mineral  Sci- 
ence and  lechnology 378(375)  1,278(1,223) 

Northern  Montana  Coil 430(413)  1,330(1,260) 

Western  Montana  Coll 434(432)  1,334(1,280) 

NEBRASKA 

If  of  Ilebraska 484  1,210 

Kearney  State  Coll 505(403)  865(711) 

U.  of  Neb.  at  Omaha 600(492)  1.508(1.218) 

Wayne  State  College 555(443)  915(751) 

NEVADA 

U.  oiNeyada 519  1,719 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

U.  of  New  Hamp!liire 983(1,033)  2,233 

Keene  State  College 617  1.450 

Plymouth  St.  Coll.  of  the  U.  of 

lnew  Hampshire 714  1,547 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rutgers  U 725  1,310 

College  ol  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry ot  New  Jersey: 

New  Jersey  Dental  Sch...  1,188  1.838 

Mew  Jerse,  MeJ.  Sell 1.135(1,125)  1.775 

Rutgers  Medical  S-h 1,200(1,250)  1,850(1,900) 

Graduate    Sch.    d     Bio- 
medical Sci 635  805 

Glassboro  St,  College 535  1.070 

Jersey  City  St.  Coll 636  1,171 

Montclair  St.  Coll 679  1,339 

Newark  Cell  nt  Engineer 632  1,216 

Riimapo  Coll.  ot  N.J 674  1.209 

S'ocktoii  St.  College 666  1,201 

Trenton  State  College 640  1.17s 

KiH  MEXICO 

::»v  !,'t-, CO  State  U 466  1.296 

I',  ot  No...  Mpnico 456  1,284 

V.k.Uiii  New  Mexico  U 333  900 
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TABLE  A.— RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  UNDER- 
GRADUATE TUITION  RATES  AT  STATE  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES.  197S-74  ACADEMIC  YEAR.  (WHERE  DIF- 
FERENT-   1972-73   TUITION    RATES    IN    PARENTHESIS) 


Undergraduate  tuition  and.  or 
required  fees 

Resident      Nonresident 


LEW  YORK 

City  U.  of  New  York 

Cornell  U.  (statutory) 

Slate  U.  of  New  York: 

Fresh- Soph 

Junior-Senior 

Queens  College  ol  City  U.  of 

New  York 

State  U.  ol  New  Yo>k: 

Empire  State  College 

Maritime  College 

SL  U.  of  N.Y.  Colleges: 

Brockport 

Buffalo 

Fredonia 

Geneseo 

New  Paltz 

OldWestbury 

Oneonta 

Osv^ego 

Plattsburgh 

Potsdam 


$70 
1. 350(1. 200) 


$620 

1.950(1.800) 


750(740)  1.175(1.165) 

900(890)  1.400(1.390) 

138  1,338(1.038) 

900(788)  1.468(1.234) 

80016001  1. 300.9001 


Purcbas*... 
Utica  Rome. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


l,.C.  A&TU 

N.C.  State  U 

U.  of  North  Carolina 

Appalachian  St  U 

East  Carolina  U 

North  Carolina  Central  U. 

Pembroke  St.  U 

U.  of  N.C.  at  Wilmington.. 

Western  Carolina  U  

Wiiiston-Salem  St  U 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


H.  D.ik   SI.  U 

U.ofN.  Oak 

DitliinscnS.  College... 
MsyvilleSt.  Ccllege... 

Minot  SL  College 

Valley  City  St  College. 


OHIO 

KfniS;.  U 

K':ami  U 

Ohio  State  U 

Bowling  Green  St.  U. 

Central  St.  U 

U.  01  Akron 

U.  of  Toledo 

WnghtSI.  U 

Youngstown  St.  U.... 


890  7401 

887  7371 

80016501 

800  6501 

875  725] 

800|650| 

8001650 

800i650| 

800|650| 

895  8851 

1745(735)1 

650 

800 


542(525) 
474(427) 
439(422) 
485(467) 
438(423) 
443(421) 
3-39(390) 
368(396) 
169(166) 
430(472) 


435 
456 

415(406) 
305 
400 

405(39t) 


1.390[1.165 

1.38711.162 

1. 30011.075 

1.30011.075 

1.37511,150 

1.300)1. 076 

1,30011.075 

1.30011.075 

1.30011.075 

1,39511.385 

■1,170(1.160)) 

1.075 

1,300 


2,075(2.071) 
2. 03'1(2, 002) 

1,997 
2,070(2,067) 

2,004 
2,043(2,021) 

1,730 
1,923(1,936) 
691(099) 
1,37:(1.872) 


1,164 

1.184 

552(943) 

852 

937 

S»2(933) 


OKLAHOIJA 


Langston  U_ 

Oklahoma  State  U 

U.  otOkIa 

Central  SL  U 

East  Central  St.  College 

Northea'=tern  St.  College 

Northwestern  SL  Coltege 

Oklahoma  College  ot  Liberal 

Arts 

Southeastern  St.  College 

Southwestern  St.  College 


SC4 

2.004 

780 

1.980 

750 

1.800 

780 

1,179(1.143) 

663(648) 

1. 188(1, 173) 

705 

1.605 

780 

1,935 

780(760) 

1,080(1.650) 

630(570) 

1, ''00(1, 050) 

337 

832 

456 

1,236 

448 

1.200 

340 

835 

348 

843 

352(345) 

347(840) 

332(327) 

827(822) 

onEGON 

Cres.SLU 

U.  of  Oregon 

Eastern  Oregon  St.  College. 

Soutlicin  Oiegon  Cuilege... 


PEIIUSYLVAMA 

Pennsylvania  St  U 

Temple  U 

U.otpgh 

Bloomsbure  St.  Coll 

California  State  College 

Cheyney  State  College 

Clarion  State  Ccllege 

East  Stroudsburp  St.  Coll 

Edinboro  State  College 

Indiana  U.  o'  Pennsylvania 

Kutjiown  State  Collete 

Lnicol.-i  U. 1, 

Lockhaven  State  (Jollege 

Manslield  State  College. 
Milleisville  State  Collei 
Siitipery  Rock  State  Col 


ge. 
)Tl.. 


335 
355 
330 


''51(4?5) 
566(534) 
549(519) 
543(513) 


S00(88b) 
1.050(970) 
1.012(982) 
750(700) 
820(770) 
415(780) 
750(700) 
840(790) 
750(700) 
750(700) 
750(700) 
018(1.418) 
7S0(700) 
NA(760) 
750(700) 
730(700) 


S30 
835 
825 


1.633(1,484) 
1,748(1,593) 
1,392(1,239) 
1,392(1,233) 


2,100(1.986) 
1,950(1,870) 
2,002(1,972) 
1,500(1,400) 
1,570(1,470) 
1,576(1.470) 
1.380 
1,470 
1.380 
1  500(1,400) 
1.380 
1,718(1,418) 
1.380 
MA(1.450) 
1.500(1,380) 
1,500(1.380) 


cxx- 


-2201— Part  27 


Undergraduate  tuition  and/or 
required  fees 

Resident      Nonresident 


$i.sei 

1.175 


RHODE  ISLAND 

U.  of  Rhode  Island $761 

Rhode  Island  College_ 490 

.   SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Clemson  U $610  $1,340 

S.C.  State  C 480  960 

U.  of  South  Carclina 570  1, 280 

Francis  Marion  College 410  910 

Winthrop  College 500(470)    1,22"(1,130) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

S.  Dak.  St  U 596(510) 

U.  of  S.  Dak 554(500) 

Black  Hills  SUte  College 525(455) 

Dakota  State  College 550(488) 

Northern  State  College 397(345) 

U.  of  South  Dakota  at  Spring- 
field   492(136) 

TENNESSEE 

Teniipsseo  State  U 351 

Austin  Peay  State  U 318 

East  Tennessee  State  U 378 

Memphis  State  U 348 

Middle  Tennessee  State  U 358 

U.  of  Tennessee: 

Chattanoo-a 416(39^,) 

Martin 414(390) 

TEXAS 

Prairie  Vie. V  ASM  U 198 

Texas  A4M  U 288(279) 

Texas  Southern  U 346(284) 

Texas  Tech.  U 292(290) 

U.  of  Houston 266(256) 

U.  ol  Texas,  Austin 378(267) 

AngeloSt  U 300(280) 

East  Texas  St.  U 322(250) 

Midiverteni  II.. _ 120 

North  Texas  SI.  U.. 170(152) 

Sam  Houston  St.  U. 276 

Southwest  Texas  St.  U 270(218) 

Stephen  F.  Austin  St.  U 280 

Texas  A&l  U.  Kmgsville 270(190) 

West  Texas  St  U 280 

UTAH 

U.  of  Utah «80 

Utah  St  U 4  3(438) 

Weber  State  College 405 

VERMONT 


1,337(1.132) 

1.259(1,076) 

1,058(874) 

1,017(936) 

390(765) 

1,024(856) 


1.161(1.071) 
1,128(1,038) 
1,188(1,113) 
1. 068(948) 
1,108(1,078) 

1,226(1,116) 
1.224(1,110) 


1.422 
1.  368(1,  359) 
1.422(1.364) 
1,  444(1,  442) 
1.346(1,336) 
1,458(1,347) 
1.  38C(1,  360) 
1,402(1,330) 

1,200 
710(692) 

1,356 
1.  350(1,  298) 

1,360 
1,350(1,270) 

1,360 


1  155 
963(948) 
810 


U.ofVermonf 1,'''88(1  08f-^ 

CastletonSt  College 720 

Johnson  St  College 720 

Lyndor.  SL  Collcse 720 

VIRGINIA 

U.  of  Virginia 622(597) 

Virginia  Poly  Inst  S  State  U...  627 

Virginia  Slate  C 690 

George  r.'ason  College 690(640) 

Long-.voofi  College 585(500) 

Madison  College. 652(64?) 

Mary  Washington  CoU 792(762) 

Old  Dominion  U 470 

Radford  College 480(462) 

Virginia  Commonwealth  U 590(510) 

WASHINGTON 

U.  ol  W.ishington 564 

Washington  SL  U 564 

Ceniral  Washington  St  Coll 495 

E.  Washington  St  CoH 495 

f  verereen  St  Coll 495 

W  Washington  St  Com 495 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

W.  Virginia  U.. 310 

Plueheld  State  College 242(240) 

Concord  College 240 

Fairmont  State  ColleEe 242(232) 

Marshall  U 282 

Shepherd  Collew 280 

West  Liberty  State  College 270(250) 

W.Va.  Institute  ot  Tech 277(260) 

West  Virginia  State  CoH 250 

WISCONSKI 


.  c!  Wisconsin — f/adison: 

Freshman-Soph 

Jur.iOr-Senior 


573(552) 
628(SS8> 


f 88(2. 536) 
1,850 
1,850 
1,85a 


1,447(1,372) 

1.227 

1, 150(950) 

1,410(1.360) 

936(850) 

1.077(1.072) 

1.547(1.517) 

870 

879(861) 

i.igcn.osc') 


1.581 
1,531 
1.359 
1,359 
1.359 
1.359 


1,140 
592(990) 

sso 

932(982) 

1,082 

1,030 

1  020(1,000) 

1,027(1,010) 

1,000 


1, 9'.A 
WCLaOS) 


Undcrgrartaate  tuition  and  'or 
required  lees 


Resident      Nonresident 


U.  of  Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire $504(528)  $1,846(1,673) 

Lacrosse 611(535)  1.853(1,680) 

Oshkosh 602(526)  1,844(1.671) 

Ptattevifte 620(544)  1,862(1.689) 

River  Falls 627(537)  1.869(1,680) 

Stevens  Point 519(518)  1.717(1,663) 

Stoot 604(528)  1.846(1.673) 

Superior 610(534)  1,852(1,679) 

Wliitewalef 607(531)  1,849(1,676) 

WYOMING 

U.ofWyoming 411  1.377 


Sources:  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
grant  Colleges  and  American  Association  of  Stafe  Colleges  and 
Universit'es. 


APPENDIX  E 

The  comprehen:ive  bill  would  pay  veteraos  attending  in- 
stitutions tuibon  expenses  in  excess  ot  $403  up  to  $1,000  ($600 
maxirriuin  per  9-month  school  year). 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
TUITIO:;  EQUALIZER  AND  3C-M0.  ENTITLEMENT 


M.    M.ftO. 


r.Uinthly: 

Living  expenses $254  $433 

Plus  educational  expenses 45  45 

Total 299  478 

Minus  subsistence  allowance 250  297 

Sjpplemenial  income  needed 49  181 

Percent    supplemental     income 

needed 20  61 


$534 
45 

579 
339 


240 

71 


lUITiOil    EQUALIZER   AND   24-UOUTH   ACCELERATED 
EMTITLEHE.MT 


Monthly: 

Living  expenses. _.  $254  5433 

Plus  educational  e.xpen^es.. 45  45 

Total ..  299  478 

tV.inu:  subsistence  allowance 375  445 

Supplemental  incciiie  needed — 76  33 

Percent    SiippleweaUl    income 

needed 0  7 


>534 
45 


579 

508 


14 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
TUITION  EQUALIZER  AND  36-MO.  ENTI  fLEMENT 


Monthly: 

Living  expert' e« 

Plus  educati:inal  expenses.. 

Total 

Minus  subsistence  allofvante 

Supplemental  inome  needed 

Percent    supplJmenial     income 
needed 7 


s. 

M.     M 

&  D 

..       $254 
180 

$133 
183 

180 

434 

613 
297 

714 

253 

339 

L...       184 

316 

375 

10^, 


111 


TUITION    EQUALIZER    AND   24-MO.    ACCELERATED 
ENTITLEMENT 


l»"onthly: 

Living  eipens3S- 

Plus  educat  jnal  expenies 

Total 

Minus  sub«istence  .?llowance 

Supplemsntzl  income  needed... 

Pr^rce.it    suppleine.ntal    income 
neecr.^      .     . 16 


$254 
180 

$433 
180 

$534 
180 

434 
3:5 

613 
445 

714 
508 

59 

168 

206 

38 


41 
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APPENDIX  E-Continued 

TUITION    EQUALIZER   AND    18-MO.   ACCELERATLO 

ENTITLEMENT 

S.         M.     M.  ft  D. 


Monthly: 

living  expenses 

Plus  educational  expenses 

Total 

Minus  subsistence  allowance 

Supplemental  income  needed 

Percent    supplemental    income 
medetf 


APPENDIX  F 

ESTIMATE  OF  CURRENT  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD 
WAR  II  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TRAINEES  UNDER 
THE  Gl  BILL 

l.-SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE  (FULL  TIME  SCHOOL 
TRAINEE) 


254 
180 

433 
180 

534 
180 

434 
SCO 

613 
594 

714 
678 

-66 

19 

36 

Monthly  rates 


World  War  II 


Note;  Educational  expense<;  aie  Veterans'  Administration 
tstimatej. 


No  dependents 

1  dependent 

2  dependents 

More  than  2  de- 
pendents (each) 


Current 
Gl  bill 

$270 
321 

366 

22 


Actual 

J75 
105 
120 

None  . 


Current 
dollar 
value 

(August 
1977) 


$158 
221 
252 


ll.-CURRENT  EQUIVALENT  OF  THE  $500  LIMIT  ON  PAY- 
MENT OF  TUITION.  FEES,  BOOKS.  SUPPLIES,  AND  EQUIP. 
MENT  (MORE  COULD  BE  PAID  BUT  THIS  WOULD  EXHAUST 
ENTITLEMENT  AT  A  GREATER  RATE) 

School  year 


Estimated  cost  of  private   college 
(tuition  and  fees) 

Estimated  cost  of  books  and  supplies. 

Total 

Ratio  of  current  to  WWII($2,345^$446) 
Estimated  current  equivalent  ($500 
X  5.258) 


Source:  Veterans  Administration  Statistics,  Dept  of  Veterans 
Benefils.Oct.  10,  1974. 


194S-49 
(WWII) 

1974-75 

(Current 

Gl  bill) 

$396 

$2, 195 

50 

150 

446 

2.345 

46) 

5.258 

2.629 

Note:  Consumer  Price  Index:  (CPI:  1967-100.)  (1918  aver- 
age 72.1)(150.2  ^72.1  =2.0832). 

APPENDIX  G 
CURRENT  BUYING  POWER'  OF  THE  VIETNAM  ERA  Gl  BILL  CONFERENCE  REPORT  (h.R.  12628)  COMPARED  TO  THE  WORLD  WAR  II  Gl  BILL 


World  War  II  Gl  bill  (1948) 


Vietiiam  era  Gl  bill  (1974) 


Period  of 

entitlement 

Monthly  SA  (months) 


Yearly  buying 
Tuition  power     Monthly  SA 


No  dependents. 

1  depondent 

2  dependents... 


$158 
221 
252 


$2,629 
2,629 
2,629 


$4,051 

4,618 
4,897 


$270 
321 
366 


Period  of 

entitlement 

(month:.) 


Tuition 


Yearly  buyir.g 
power 


$2,430 
2,889 
3,294 


DIFFERENCE  IN  BUYING  POWER 


No  dependents. 

1  dependent 

2  dependents... 


World  War  II 
Gl  bili 


^^.  051 
4,618 
4,897 


Vietnam 
Gl  bill 


$?,  430 
2,88<« 
3,294 


Yearly 
tliHeience 


$1,621 
1,729 
1,603 


Monthly 
Oifterente 


$i8n 

192 
178 


■  Per  9  mo  school  year. 

'Subsistence  sMo ■  ?iice. 


n  ('"a^ioJS"'*'  '^'**"  '^"'"'  ^*"""'  Administiation  statistics,  Dei-artment  of  Veterans  Benelits 

1  i5*!!",H'*''-|T''*,^*'"^'"  *'*  *'^"'""  "^'"^"V  I""  ^"'^l  »  vear  0'  T183  a  n.onth,  less  th^n  (!ij 
his  WOild  Wji  II  vetoraiicouiiterpaii. 


The  ACCEl.tR.\TED  ENTliLEMENT  PROVISION 

The  present  Gl  Bill  system,  by  restricting 
an  eligible  veteran  to  using  Ills  entitled 
benefits  over  a  36  month  period,  and  by 
effectively  denying  that  a  majority  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  benefits,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  OI 
Bill  and  violates  the  intent  of  Congress. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  Gl 
Bill: 

Extend  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education 
to  qualified  and  deserving  young  persons  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  such  an 
education. 

Provide  vocational  readju.stment  and  re- 
store lost  educational  opportunities  to  those 
servicemen  and  women  whose  careers  have 
been  interrupted  by  military  sei-vlce. 

Aid  such  persons  in  attending  the  voca- 
tional and  educational  programs  they  might 
i.ormally  have  aspired  to,  and  obtained,  had 
t'.iey  not  served  their  country. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  Report  on 
Educational  Assistance  Programs  for  Vet- 
erans, the  bearings  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Ma>ors.  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges,  the  Mayor's 
omce  of  Veterans  Action  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  Veterans  Administration  statistics 
contained  In  this  document  clearly  demon- 
■iirate  that  the  present  Gl  Bill  is  violating 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  its  benefits  are 
Inaccessible  to  all  those  except  single  vet- 
erans in  low  cost  ptiblic  Institutions. 

If  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  to  be  renlis- 
tically  fulfilled,  and  all  eligible  Vietnam  era 
veteran?   .ire   to  be   given   an   eqtial   oppor- 


tunity lo  u^e  Liie  benefits  they  are  rightfully 
entitled  to,  the  36-month  restriction  must  be 
removed. 

OPPORTTTNITIES  FOR  EDCCATIOKAL  AND  TRAININO 
PRCXiRAMS  EXTENDED  BV  THE  ACCELERATED 
ENTITLEMENT  PROVISION 

Technical  and  vocational  opportunities 
•At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  a 
natural  attitude  that  says  vocational  edu- 
cation is  designed  for  somebody  else's  chil- 
dren ...  We  have  promoted  the  Idea  that 
the  only  good  education  Is  an  education 
capped  by  four  years  of  college.  Thla  Idea, 
transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations, 
and  our  silent  support,  is  snobbish,  undemo- 
cratic and  a  revelation  of  why  schools  fail 
so  many  students.  The  attitude  Infects  fed- 
eral government  which  invests  $14  in  the 
nation's  universities  for  every  $1  it  Invests 
in  the  nations  vocational-education  pro- 
grams .  .  .  The  attitude  must  change.  The 
number  of  jobs  which  the  unskilled  can  fill 
is  declining  rapidly.  The  number  requiring 
a  liberal  aits  college  education,  while  grow- 
ing, Is  increasing  far  less  rapidly  than  the 
number  demanding  a  technical  skill." — Tlie 
National  Advisory  Council  of  Vocational 
Education. 

"Henry  Adiuns  onre  wrote:  Nothing  in 
education  Ik  so  astonisiilng  as  the  amount 
of  ignorance  it  accumulates  in  the  form  of 
inert  fRcts". 

"Whatever  prompted  Adams'  remark,  he 
could  not  have  been  talking  about  trade 
I' lid  technical  schools  because  the  tools  of 
ihi't  bu.sijieRs  are  lively  facts.  f:nt.s  that  can 
be  put  lo  godfi  use. 


"I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  our  nation's 
public  schools  because  I  have  never  felt 
that  they  were  achieving  even  a  reasonable 
degree  of  their  potential. 

"One  reasor  is  a  philosophy  of  education 
which  insists  upon  treating  every  student 
as  though  he  were  college  material  and  tends 
lo  hold  the  blue  collar  worker  hi  contempt. 

"I  personally  see  the  private  trade  and 
technical  schools  as  a  great  resource  for 
training  millions  of  Americans,  both  the 
di;mdvantaged  and  others. 

•T  believe  that  those  educators  and  public 
oiHclals  who  ignore  the  private  trade  and 
technical  schools  simply  are  not  aware  of 
the  high  quality  of  schooling  offered  by  ac- 
credited proprietory  schcx)ls  and  the  unique 
ability  they  have  to  meet  special  edura- 
t  lonal  needs. 

"It  seems  quite  obvious  that  vocational 
education  should  be  assigned  greater  im- 
portance in  our  scale  of  spending  prinrities 
at  ail  levels  of  government. 

"Ic  also  appears  qtilte  clear  that  the  role 
of  the  proprietory  trade  and  technical  .school 
Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  individual  In  a 
rapidly  changing  society.  ■ 

•T  personally  believe  trade  and  techuical 
schools  should  be  given  a  far  greater  role  hi 
government  training  programs. 

"If  equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is 
not  to  be  written  off  as  a  myth,  we  must 
expand  the  scopq  of  vocational  education  and 
make  full  use  of  private  vocational  schools 
for  training  disadvantaged. 

"People  are  thl.-;  country's  greatest  re- 
source. Willi  lever  we  do  to  develop  our  people 
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to  their  fullest  potential  benefits  the  entire 
Nation.  Every  time  we  save  an  Individual 
from  the  human  scrap  heap  the  Uvea  of  all 
of  lis  v.lll  be  enriched." 

Gerald  B.  Ford. 

The  scientific  and  technical  revolution  la 
creating  career  opportunities  literally  by  the 
iiiililons.  The  demand  for  veterans  with  tech- 
uical skills  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the 
demand  for  veterans  with  college  degrees. 
The  energy  crisis  and  recession  threaten  to 
cost  many  veterans  their  Jobs.  The  veteran 
hardest  hit  will  be  the  married  veteran  who 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  use  his  Gl  ben- 
efits because  he  was  forced  to  take  a  Job 
immediately  after  leaving  the  service  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

The  accelerated  entitlement  provision 
would  enable  these  veterans  to  enter  train- 
ing programs,  acquire  meaningful,  produc- 
tive, and  secure  employment,  and  ease  the 
Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  Job  market. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  only  one  in  five 
jobs  will  require  a  four  year  college  educa- 
tion by  1980,  while  there  will  be  over  a  mil- 
lion Job  openings  in  technical  and  vocational 
fields  by  1975. 

Most  veterans  have  had  extensive  training 
and  direct  experience  In  complex  and  chal- 
lenging vocational  and  technical  fields  by 
virtue  of  their  military  service.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reports  that  over  fifty  per- 
cent of  military  skills  are  related  to  civilian 
technical  and  vocational  skills. 

The  following  are  major  technical  and  vo- 
cational fields  that  have  a  substantial  growth 
and  employment  potential: 

Aeronautical  and  Aerospace. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration. 

-Agricultural. 

Architectural  and  C.Miit-uction. 

Automotive. 

Chemical. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Commercial  Pilot. 

Electrical  and  Electronic. 

Electromechanical. 

Electronic  Data  Pi'ocessing 

Fire  Protection. 

Forestry. 

Health  Service. 

Industrial  Production. 

Metallurgical. 

Nuclear  and  Radioloslcal. 

Oceanography. 

Office  Specialists. 

Police  Science. 

Sanitation  and  Environmental  Control. 

Under  the  provl.slons  of  the  acceleration 
amendment,  a  veteran  with  two  or  more 
dependents  could  receive  sufficient  funds 
from  his  total  entitlement  to  attend  school 
at  almost  any  2  year  public  or  private  tech- 
nical or  vocational  school  in  America.  Under 
the  current  Gl  Bill  the  Vietnam  veteran 
receives  less  money  per  year  than  the  aver- 
age yearly  tuition  at  a  private  vocational  or 
technical  Institution. 

The  Comprehensive  Bill  would  not  limit 
any  veteran's  choice  of  education  and  train- 
ing to  a  2-year  technical  or  vocational  pro- 
gram the  way  the  present  Gl  BUI  limits  op- 
portunities to  single  veterans  in  low  cost 
public  Institutions,  but  would  Insure  that 
every  veteran  who  sought  a  technical  or 
vocational  education  has  a  rcnlistlc  oppor- 
•  tunity  to  pursue  It. 

PUBLIC    COLLEGE    AND    UNIVERSfTY 

QVPOBTUNirlES 

The  greatest  fallacy  of  the  36-month  re- 
iirictlon  on  the  tise  of  benefits  in  the  pres- 
ent Gl  Bill  system,  in  relation  to  a  college 
education,  is  that  It  presupposes  that  every 
vcteian  wishing  to  attend  college  requires 
four  school  years  of  education.  The  average 
Vietnam  veteran  has  little  less  than  one  year 
of  college  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  from 
the  service.  20  7o  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  one  or  more  years  of  college  education  at 
the  time  of  their  separation  from  the  service. 


A  tuition  equalizer  provision  would  enable 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents  to  attend 
almost  any  four  year  pubhc  Institution 
for  a  lull  four  year  education.  Compre- 
hensive bill,  with  the  tuition  equalizer  pro- 
vision (the  payment  of  tuition  expenses 
over  $400  up  to  a  $1,000)  and  acceleration 
of  entitlement  to  24  months  woxild  enable 
almost  every  veteran  with  dependents  to 
attend  3  school  years  at  a  public  Institution. 

Veterans  with  dependents  desiring  a  four 
year  public  education  could  supplement 
their  income  through  the  Work  Study  pro- 
gram, receive  the  equivalent  of  a_ye«r~br 
more  of  college  education  tlirou^n  testing 
advance  placement,  evaluation  of  inservlce 
training  and  experience. 

For  those  veterans  with  dependents  and 
f.-imllies  who  are  reluctant  to  piursuc  four 
year  educational  programs  which  would  de- 
Ir.y  the  pursuit  of  their  careers,  the  Com- 
prehensive Bill  would  be  flexible  to  the 
point  of  allowing  veterans  to  pursue  their 
education  and  training  at  a  rate  compatible 
with  their  personal  career  and  family  needs. 

PRIVATE    COLLEGES,    UNIVESSmES,   AND 
CBAODATE    PROGRAMS 

Tlie  education  at  a  private  college  or  uni- 
versity that  was  avaUable  to  all  World  War 
II  veterans  is  completely  out  of  reach  for 
all  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  must  depend 
upon  today's  Gl  BUI  for  their  financial  sup- 
port. The  V/orld  War  II  Gl  Bill  paid  for  an 
education  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  In  1948  60 'r, 
of  the  student  body  at  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  universities  were  veterans.  To- 
day, veterans  represent  less  than  2'i  of  the 
student  bodle-  at  these  some  universities. 
To  provide  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  the  same 
opportunity  to  attend  private  Uistitutions 
that  was  available  to  the  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, a  monthly  subsistence  allowance  of 
5000  v.-ould  be  reqi'lrcd. 

The  Comprehensive  BUI  recognizes  that 
this  Is  unfeasible.  However,  it  does  provide 
opportunities  for  all  Vietnam  era  veterans  to 
complete  the  last  two  years  of  their  edu- 
cation at  a  private  Institution  or  pursue  two 
year  graduate  programs.  This  would  enable 
many  veterans  who  were  drafted  while  in 
school  or  upon  graduation  to  use  their  ben- 
efits to  complete  their  educations  at  private 
institutions  or  take  graduate  courses  to  aug- 
ment their  careers.  The  acceleration  entitle- 
ment provision  would  reaffirm  and  restore 
the  Intent  o'  Congress  to  "restore  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  servicemen 
and  women  whose  careers  have  been  inter- 
rupted or  Impeded  by  military  service." 

S.\rEGUARDS  ox  THE  ACCELER.MED  ENTrTLEMENT 
PROVISION 

Ilie  Comprehensive  BUI  requires  that  any 
veteran  using  the  accelerated  entitlement 
provision  must  be  enrolled  In  a  program  of 
instruction  that  will  lead  to  a  recognized  and 
predetermined  vocational,  educational,  tech- 
nical, or  professional  objective  before  his 
total  benefits  are  expended.  The  completion 
stipulation  of  the  accelerated  entitlements 
provision  not  only  Insures  that  veterans  will 
not  tise  their  benefits  solely  to  obtain  extra 
money,  but  provides  the  first  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  Gl  Bill  Is  fulfilling  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  actually  providing  veterans 
\vlth  readjust  assistance  that  will  lend  to  a 
"vocational   and   educational   status." 

The  Veterans  Administration  admits  that 
"there  is  little  data  avaUable  on  completion 
rates  In  such  (education  and  training  pro- 
grams). Without  this  Information  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  ultimate  effectlveue»is 
of  Gl  BlU  use. "  With  no  way  of  assessing  the 
completion,  effectiveness  or  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  veterans  are 
receiving  under  the  Gl  Bill,  there  is  little 
way  the  Vetei-ans  Administration  can  Judge 
how  the  present  Gl  BUI  is  being  abused.  The 
Compreheiisive  Bill  would  provide  si:l;stan- 


tlally  more  assurance  than  the  current  svs- 
t«m  that  the  Gl  BUI  was  fulflUlng  Its  in- 
tended function. 

It  Is  possible  that  Income  limitation  such 
as  those  on  the  World  War  II  Gl  Bill  could 
be  applied  to  veterans  using  the  accelerated 
entitlement  provision.  A  realistic  ceiltag 
(comparable  to  the  World  War  n  Gl  Bill) 
on  earned  income  after  payment  of  educa- 
tional expenses  would  be  $350  for  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents.  $500  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  and  $600  for  a  veteran  with 
two  dependents,  with  an  additional  $50  for 
each  additional  dependent,  per  month. 

COST     OF    THE     ACCELERATED     ENTTTLEMEJfT 
'  PROVISION 

The  accelerated  entitlement  provision 
wotUd  add  no  additional  cost  to  the  benefits 
aU  eligible  veterans  are  entitled  to  today. 
However,  by  enabling  the  miUions  of  veter- 
ans currently  unable  to  use  their  benefits  to 
use  them  for  the  first  time,  the  Comprehen- 
sive BUI  would  incur  the  cost  of  veterans  en- 
tering these  editcatlon  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

Supplement  Section 
vretnam  era  veterans  commx7nication  center 
and  vtetnam  era  veterans  advisory  com- 

MrrTEE 

The  Comprehensive  BUI  wUl  establish  a 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Communication  Center 
to  Insure  that  the  perspective,  experience, 
knowledge,  needs  and  advice  of  Vietnam  era 
veterans  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  coor- 
dination, planning  and  Implementation  of  all 
federal  government  programs  affecting  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  The  Communications 
Center  wUl  serve  as  a  voice  at  the  highesi 
level  of  government  for  all  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans, Including  the  alienated,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  poor,  the  radicalized,  the  "sUent 
majority",  as  well  as  those  veterans  with  less 
than  honoratalo  discharges. 

"If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  our  endeavors, 
we  must  first  examine  our  attitudes  and  our 
reactions  toward  our  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
We  must  do  so  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
most  of  us  in  VA  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  young  veterans  their  age  for  a 
generation  or  more.  Not  since  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  conflict,  when  some  of  the 
veterans  we  served  were  om*  contempoirries. 
have  we  thought  young  and  acted  young  and 
reacted  young.  We  can  learn  from  youth  and 
they  from  us.  And  we  can  profit  in  the 
process,  especially  If  the  drive  and  idealism  ol 
our  Vietnam  era  veterans  can  rekindle  ih? 
drive  and  Idealism  that  once  made  our  lives 
so  exciting  and  promising. 

"I  wovUd  be  the  last  to  suggest,  that  I  have 
even  the  faintest  concept  of  the  kind  of  war 
otir  Vietnam  veterans  have  had  to  fight,  a  wrar 
in  which  it  is  vlrtuaUy  Impossible  to  tell 
friend  from  foe,  a  war  in  which  there  are  no 
front  lines,  and  no  lasting,  final  battlefield 
triiunphs  in  the  traditional,  tactical  sense. 

"More  than  54.000  of  our  fellow  Americans 
have  died  in  Vietnam  and  nearly  200.000  have 
been  hospitalized  for  wounds.  Thousands 
more  stlU  carry  the  psychological  scars  of 
their  combat  experience.  Havmg  pj»ld  this 
price  they  return  home  to  what?  To  brass 
bands  and  parades  and  a  hero's  welcome? 
Perhaps  a  few  have.  For  most,  however,  their 
return  has  been  distlngtilshed  by  Indifference 
and  even  hobtillty.  By  the  expectation  on  the 
part  of  their  fellow  citizens  that  they  will  get 
Jobs,  pick  up  the  pieces  of  their  lives,  and  be 
good  citizens.  But  what  about  those  who 
haven't?  Have  we  boLhered  to  a.sk  oursslves 
why?  Is  It  because  in  this  difficult  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy  Jobs 
.are  scarce?  Do  they  no  longer  'belong'  be- 
cause ihcir  old  friends  have  scattered  or  they 
have  found  new  friends  to  replace  them?  Or 
have  they  found  it  hard  to  be  a  'good  citi- 
i«n'  in  a  society  rampant  with  stress,  polar- 
i.:ed  b;.-  racial  tei.slcns,  gi.d  even  hostile  to 
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young  people  whose  mnnner  of  dress  and  life- 
style are  at  variance  with  the  views  of  their 
elders?  Or  Is  It  all  of  these  reasons  and  more? 

"Whatever  the  answer  we  must  ask  our- 
selves and  answer  at  least  one  more  ques- 
tion. What  do  we  owe  our  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans? I  say  that  we  owe  them  a  sincere  effort 
to  understand  them  aiid  the  Unpact  their 
military  experiences  and  return  to  civilian 
life  has  had.  We  owe  them  a  critical  self- 
examination  of  everything  that  we  do  and 
the  manner  Ui  which  we  do  it.  We  owe  them 
the  honest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  programs  conducted  primarily  by  em- 
ployees much  older  than  they  are  not  fully 
attuned  to  their  needs,  their  lifestyle,  and 
their  prot>lems.  And  we  owe  them  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  about  It  now." 

"We  must  understand  what  we  must  do 
to  meet  their  needs  in  a  positive,  individual 
and  responsive  way.  It  Is  not  good  enough 
to  count  "contacts',  and  to  provide  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  In  a  formal,  mechanical 
style  or  to  treat  their  medical  problems  In 
our  hospitals  and  clinics  while  ignoring  their 
human  needs.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
honor  these  courageous  young  veterans  than 
to  listen,  think,  discu.ss,  and  then,  to  act." 

"We  are  agreed  I  am  certain  that  there  l.s 
a  serious  crisis  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
jnany  young  people  with  regard  to  the  will- 
ingness of   public   and   private   lustitutlon.s 
of  all  kinds  to  be  responsive  to  new  needs 
and   to   be   adaptable   to  contemporary  so- 
ciety.  And   I    might   add    that   many    older 
persons  as  well  can  express  genuhie  concern 
when  needed  changes  are  not  effected.  VA 
has  the  opportunity  to  dsnionstrate  UiRt  it 
can  be  responsive  and  adaptable." 
Donald  Johnson, 
Former  Adminintrator. 
Vcteranfi'  Administiaiioii. 

The  Viemain  Veterans  Communications 
Center  will  provide  a  voice  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  within  the  feder.-il  government.  The 
Advisory  Committee  will  be  located  within 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  administra- 
tive purposes  only,  and  its  scope  shall  cover 
programs  pertaining,  but  not  limited  to: 

1.  Veterans  educational  and  vocational 
training  programs. 

2.  Veterans  outreach  programs. 

3.  Veterans  medical  programs  <hicludlng 
drug  treatment  and  psychological  readjust- 
ment). 

4.  Armed  Forces  educational  programs. 

5.  Project  Transition. 

6.  The  Veterans  Employment  Service. 

7.  The  Pre-Dlscharge  Education  Program. 

8.  Office  of  Education  veterans  programs. 

9.  Department  of  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare veteran.s  programs. 

10.  The  Jobs  for  Veterans  and  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen's  veterans  programs. 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Communication 
Center  will  have  an  Executive  Director  and 
four  Assistant  Directors  all  appointed  by  the 
President.  All  directors  will  be  Vietnam  ei-a 
veterans  and  at  least  three  must  be  less  than 
thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment. No  more  than  two  directors  can  be 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment. 
.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bill  that  the  veterans  appointed  to  the  Com- 
munications Center  owe  their  allegiance  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  and  that  they  be  re- 
spon.sive  and  receptive  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  as  well  as 
the  agencies  that  they  are  working  with. 
The  members  of  the  Communication  Center 
.should  represent  the  many  diverse  economic, 
so'il.il,  racial,  educational,  and  political  spec- 
trums  that  comprise  6.8  million  Vietnam  era 
vcTeraiiti.  Additional  employees  may  be  ap- 
poinied  to  the  Coumiunlcations  Center  to 
assist  in  carryhig  out  Its  functions. 

In  working  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
luunications  Center  In  Washington,  there 
.shall  be  a  ViH')am  veteran  In  each  of  the 
.•"ollo.vlnt: 


Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  drug 
out-patient  clinic. 

United  States  Veterans  Assistance  Center, 

Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office. 

Veterans  Employment  Service  Office. 

AH  other  federal  agencies  which  administer 
programs  lor  or  have  siihbtantlal  effect  on 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

It  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  Comprehensive 
Bill  to  circumvent  the  normal  organizational 
structure  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
but  to  Instire  that  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  communication  and  Input  at  all  levels 
of  government  on  programs  that  directly 
affect  them. 

VTBTNAM    ER\    VETERANS    ADVISORY    COJIMrTTFE 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  assist  the  Communications  Cen- 
ter In  ln'5urin<;  that  the  Vietnam  veteran's 
voice  is  heard  and  his  experience  and  Input 
are  recognized.  The  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  Include  the  Veterans 
.Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  Secreti'Ty  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, persons  who  represent  the  major  vet- 
erans organizations,  and  persons  appointed 
by  the  President  who  ai-e  eminent  in  the 
tlelds  of  la'}or,  management,  education,  State 
and  locol  government,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  others  whose  expertise  would  be 
Uoeful  to  the  Advisory  Committee  In  carry- 
l;iy  out  lis  functions. 

SfNCiiovs  OK  THE  vlFT^^^.^l  era  v^rERXsr. 

CO  M  M  V  N  ICATlOiN    CENTER 

Tlu-.  Center  .shall  evalttate  and  report  lo 
Congress  the  cffectivene.^s  of  ve'..erau  out- 
veflch  ssrvttes  and  make  reccnmiendations 
lor  f>st.''bli?hing  new,  and  Improving  cxistin;;, 
I'leihods  end  procedures  for  insuring  that  -.11 
Vietnam  veternns  arc  informed  of  and  are 
p-islsled  in  applying  for  pll  benefits  and  serv- 
ices they  are  entitled  to. 

The  Center  will  advise,  n.ssist.  con.suU  and 
participate  in  l!ie  coordination,  development, 
planning  and  admlnl.=«rat!on  of  all  Federal 
programs  pertaining  to  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
Ihe  Communlcrttions  Center,  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall: 

( 1 )  Pi'omote  and  encourage,  in  coopera- 
tion and  conjunction  with  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans Pi-ogram  and  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  publicize  the  skills,  experience, 
training,  maturity  and  leadership  abilities  of 
veterans,  and  assist  In  the  development  and 
procurement  of  employment  opportunities 
consistent  with  veterans'  abilities: 

(2)  Encourage,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
rtf  partments  and  agencies  of  the  Qoverimient 
concerned,  the  incorporation  of  relevant 
military  training  skills  and  experience  inio 
Union  apprenticeship  and  training  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  Advise  end  assist  In  the  development 
of  transition  training  programs  and  courses 
Instituted  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  augment 
the  military  training  of  active  duty  personnel 
in  order  to  meet  employment  or  union  ap- 
prentlce.ship  standards  after  their  release 
from  active  dtuy: 

(4)  Develop  programs,  in  cooperation  wirh 
business  manafiement  to  recognize  and  uti- 
lize in  management  positions,  the  leadership, 
discipline,  responsibility  and .  other  a.ssets 
acquired  by  veterans  In  military  service. 

(5)  Work  and  consult  with  educational 
and  tr.iining  Inbtitutious  to  evaluate  (and 
where  poyaible,  grant  academic  accreditation 
for)  the  special  education  and  training 
given  to  members  of  the  Aimed  Forces,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  training  received 
under  the  General  Educational  Development 
program,  the  College  Level  E:{amiuatiou 
Program,  and  courses  of  the  United  State.? 
Armed  Forces  In.'itltute: 

(6)  Assist  In  the  revision,  expaii.slon.  im- 
provement and  tlie  effective  promotion  and 
uiilization  of  the  "Guide  to  the  Evaluation 
of  Educational  Experience  In  the  Armed 
Forces"  and  in  t!ie  developnifiit  of  an  Infor- 


mation sy.stem  to  enhance  the  transfer  of 
military  skills,  training  and  experience  to  ci- 
vilian terms. 

(7)  Promote  and  develop  programs  inidor 
which  employers  and  employment  agencies 
will  evaluate  and  give  appropriate  recognition 
lo  mUi'ary  occupational  specialties  of  vet- 
ersns. 

(8)  Assist  In  the  development  of  program.? 
sniu  fpcilltips  that  encourage  and  provide  em- 
ployment, iraUilng,  education,  housing,  and 
other  needed  services  for  disabled  Vietnam 
era  veterans;  including  a  compilation  of 
schools,  institutions,  training  programs,  em- 
ployers and  housing  that  offer  special  serv- 
ices, facilities,  or  programs  for  disabled  or 
handicapped  persons,  and  a  description  of 
the  nature  of  such  services  and  programs. 

(9)  Perform  other  duties  and  functions 
that  might  be  required. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  ECONOMY: 
A  CONGRESSIONAL  VIEW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  responded  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision to  President  Ford's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  Nation's  economic 
cri.ses.  So  aptly,  he  pointed  out  that  this 
administration's  policies  and  programs 
bear  far  too  close  a  resemblance  to  tliose 
of  tlie  previous  administration.  Their 
record  of  failure  is  already  well  estab- 
lished an^no  slogans  or  words  however 
contrived  will  deceive  the  public  into  be- 
living  now  that  there  is  a  difference. 

In  contrast,  may  I  say,  the  able  Demo- 
cratic leader  has  provided  the  American 
people  with  a  credible  plan  of  action  de- 
signed to  meet  inflation  and  mitigate  the 
recession  that  now  engulf  the  Nation. 
In  characteristic  fashion,  Mike  Mans- 
field has  set  forth  with  candor  and  hon- 
esty r.n  equitable  set  of  proposals  that 
rail  ior  sharing  the  burdens  fairly  and 
without  discrimination  against  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  powerless  on  wlioni  the 
onus  falls  most  heavily  now. 

I  commend  this  statement  and  set  of 
recommendations  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senate  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
meeting  the  current  twin  crises  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  been  offered  by  a 
man  of  great  wisdom,  integrity,  and  fore- 
sight— Qualities  that  have  assured  his 
service  as  the  leader  of  this  institution 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  individual 
in  historj'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
State  of  the  Economy:  A  Congressional 
View"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

PrCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  jJiinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sr.^TKMt.vr    OF    SlNATOR    MiKE    MANSFI£LD, 

October  15,  1974 

the  sta'ft  of  the  economy:  a  congrks- 
sional  view 

My  Pit-Low  Citizens:  The  Economic  Sum- 
mit is  belilnd  the  nation.  The  President's 
recommendations  are  now  before  us.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  notwithstanding,  that  the  twin 
crises  for  the  nation  remain — and  loom 
larger  than  ever.  They  Include  an  tmrelent- 
Ing  and  liUolerable  rate  of  Inflation  and  n 
deepening  recession.  As  for  the  Internationa! 
economic  community.  Its  prospects  are 
.shrouded  in  gloom. 

Tlje  foremost  economists  m  the  country — 
in  and  out  of  government — have  told  us 
what  the  Inflation  and  recession  are  all 
about — In  a  hundred  versions.  The  talk  h.'i 
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been  of  micro-economics,  macro-economics, 
econometrics  and  what  not.  Of  these  things, 
of  Importance  to  economists,  awareness  Is 
not  widespread.  Of  inflation,  the  public 
knows  a  great  deal.  Of  recession,  the  public 
is  learning  more  and  more  each  day.  The 
people  know,  too,  that  little  has  been  done 
lo  stem  the  Inflation  or  to  halt  the  march 
of  recession,  anywhere  by  anyone. 

To  "Whip  Inflation  Now"— W-I-N,  as  the 
slogan  goes — will  require  action,  action  that 
encompasses  something  more  and  different 
than  a  ten-point  program  which  begins  by 
imposing  greater  tax  burdens  on  famUies 
with  annual  Incomes  of  $15,000;  more  than 
increased  acreage  allotments  for  peanuts, 
cotton  and  rice  production.  What  has  been 
advanced  as  a  remedy  for  ovir  situation  by 
this  Administration  bears  too  close  a  re- 
semblance to  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies of  the  previous  Administration,  policies 
which  have  long  since  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  emergency. 

Petroleum  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us.  Yet,  today, 
we  are  Importing  40 'T;  of  our  petroleum  needs 
as  compared  to  35 ';;  a  year  ago.  The  price  of 
crude  has  sky-rocketed  and  the  end  Is  not 
m  sight.  In  1972,  $4.7  billion  was  spent  on 
Imports;  $8.2  billion  In  1973;  $27  billion  plus 
in   1974.  The  trend  Is  up,  up,  up. 

For  America  and  many  other  countries,  a 
major  source  of  inflation  lies  In  these  figures, 
m  the  manipulated  spigot  of  International 
petroleum  flow.  As  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned,  the  other  factor  is  Viet  Nam. 
Viet  Nam  Is  water  under  the  bridge  only  in 
the  sense  that  we  cannot  undo  what  has 
already  been  doire.  Its  terrible  cost  will  ex- 
tend far  into  the  first  half  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  paid  by  the  sacrifices  of  sev- 
eral generations. 

Inflation  has  turned  tlie  world  of  the  past 
two  decades  upside  down.  Things  that  are 
going  up  should  be  coming  down  and  they 
are  not.  Retail  prices  are  up  by  47 'r  an- 
nually. Unemployment  is  ttp  to  nearly  6':  . 
Interest  rates  are  up.  Medical  costs  are  up 
by  36ro  and  food  by  51 ' ; . 

Things  that  are  coming  down  should  be 
going  up  and  they  are  not.  The  stock  market 
is  down — $500  billion  in  "alues  have  been 
lost  and  31  million  people  are  affected.  Real 
Income  is  down.  Our  international  trade 
balances  have  hit  a  record  low.  Auto  sales 
are  down  22  ri  from  a  year  ago.  Unemploy- 
ment m  Michigan  stands  at  9.3'; ,  compared 
to  nearly  6%  overall.  Housing  Is  down  45 <;^ 
and  yet  in  some  places,  construction  wages 
have  been  Increased  by  20'  .  How  can  more 
houses  be  built  and  sold  when  prices  are 
higher,  interest  rates  are  higher  and  con- 
struction wages  arc  higher? 

I  am  not  an  economist  and  make  no  pre- 
tenses. Wliat  is  clear  to  me,  however.  Is  that 
the  time  for  words — micro,  macro  or  what- 
ever— is  at  the  end.  Words  and  slogans  will 
no  longer  satisfy  the  nation.  Inflation  is 
social  dyn.imlte;  walk  through  any  food 
market  In  any  suburb  and  take  note  of  the 
comments.  Recession  Is  social  dynamite; 
walk  through  areas  of  high  unemployment 
In  any  city  and  ask  what  lies  ahead  in  terms 
of  crime  and  unrest.  The  divisions  among 
people,  among  societies,  among  nations,  are 
on  the  rise.  They  will  not  wait  for  the  "self- 
adjusting  mechanisms"  of  the  economy  to 
self-adjust. 

What  Is  the  aa<wer?  Mostly,  we  hear  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  tight  Federal  budget 
and  tight  money.  Of  course,  we  need  to  keep 
rein  on  government  expenditures,  in  good 
times  ana  bad,  and  especially  on  the  ex- 
travagant and  the  Irrelevant.  At  best,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  budget  is  only  a  fragment 
of  the  answer  to  our  difficulties. 

It  Is  said,  too,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
American  consumer.  Tell  that  to  the  grocery- 
shopper  who  feeds  a  family  on  inflation- 
eroded  wages  or  a  fixed  income.  Tell  it  to  the 
home-owner  who  ases  oil  to  keep  out  the 


cold  and  the  worker  who  uses  gasoline  to  get 
to  work.  The  fact  is  that  the  lalssez  falre  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
no  longer  correct  the  econonvic  Ills  of  a  so- 
ciety already  bound  in  by  a  massive  complex 
of  intervention  bulit  up  over  decades.  The 
clock  cannot  be  turned  back  to  Adam 
Smith's  Eighteenth  Century  England. 

The  nation  Is  In  an  economic  emergency. 
1  think  you,  the  people,  expect  government 
to  confront  that  emergency  decisively  and  to 
act  on  it  in  the  general  Interests  of  the 
people.  We  have  not  done  so  and  even  now, 
seem  to  lack  the  capacity  to  do  so. 

Take  the  problem  of  energy-supply  as  an 
example.  A  year  ago,  we  talked  of  crash  pro- 
grams to  Increase  our  own  production  and  to 
develop  substitutes  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendency on  Imported  oil.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated vast  funds  and  stands  ready  to 
appropriate  more  for  this  purpose.  But  what 
have  we  really  achieved  with  this  year  of 
grace?  What  have  we  really  done?  We  have 
allowed  the  self-adjusting  mechanisms  of 
the  economy  to  operate  quite  freely  in  pe- 
troleum. We  have  let  prices  find  their  own 
level.  In  a  society  grown  universally  de- 
pendent on  petroleum,  that  Is  the  cruelest 
form  of  rationing.  The  burden  falls  heaviest 
on  those  with  the  least  Income.  To  com- 
pound the  problem.  Congress  has  been  asked 
for  more  de-control  on  energy  which  can 
mean  only  higher  and  higher  prices  and 
more  and  more  inflation. 

The  need  Is  for  a  new  action — equitable 
action — by  this  Administration  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Congress.  It  exists  not  only 
with  regard  to  petroleum  but  in  many  other 
matters.  As  the  President  has  already  been 
informed,  the  Congressional  majority  believes 
that  Integrated  action  In  at  least  seven  fields 
is  needed  to  curb  Inflation  and  to  halt  the 
recession. 

These  fields  include:  (1)  budget  reduc- 
tions, (2)  wage,  prices  and  profit  control,  (3) 
selectl%'e  monetary  credit  easement,  (4)  tax 
adjustments,  (5)  positive  action  to  deal  with 
shortages  and  supplies,  (6)  development  of 
new  employment,  and  (7)  readjiustment  of 
international  policies. 

Credit  curbs  alone  are  not  enough.  Budget 
cutting  alone  Is  not  enough.  Indeed,  the 
budget  has  already  been  cut  by  Congress  and 
will  be  cut  further.  But  how  much  Uiflatlon 
can  really  be  squeezed  out  of  the  economy 
by  this  method  and  at  what  price?  How  much 
will  it  cost  In  lost  jobs,  lost  outpvit,  lost  pub- 
lic services  and  business  failures? 

As  for  the  International  economic  situa- 
tion, particularly  as  it  Involves  petroleum, 
the  Congre.ss  and  all  Americans  v/elcome  the 
call  for  Increased  cooperation  among  con- 
suming nations;  and.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  extend  the  call  to  the  produc- 
ing nations.  W'e  welcome  Joint  policies  de- 
signed to  assure  International  distribution 
of  essential  commodities.  The  answer  will  not 
be  found  in  confrontation  with  oth»r  nations 
but  In  cooperation  by  otir  own  people  with 
others.  Some  countries  like  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  face  bankruptcy.  A  whole 
corridor  of  liumanlty  spanning  the  African 
Continent  is  starving.  Along  with  petroleum, 
these  and  countless  other  specific  situations 
are  all  parts  of  a  world-wide  whole.  Interna- 
tional petroleum  problems  must  be  dealt 
with  In  that  context. 

There  are  many  areas  that  must  be  ad- 
dre.ssed  in  regard  to  our  economic  predica- 
ment. We  must  address  them  candidly  and 
act  on  their  dictates  within  the  framework 
of  this  nation's  basic  tenets.  In  short,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  moiuiting  problems  of  the  economy  un- 
less we  begin  to  move  in  the  direciiou  of: 

1 .  Establishing,  as  needed,  mandatory  wage, 
price,  rent  and  profit  controls: 

2.  Reviving  the  Recoitstrucllon  Finance 
Corporation  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  businesses  such  fis  Penu  Central,  Lock- 


heed and  Grumman,  Pan  American,  TWA  and 
many  more  headed  in  the  same  direction; 
Congress  is  not  the  proper  forum  for  specific 
decisions  involving  government  ball-outs; 

3.  Restoring  Regulation  W  to  require  larger 
downpayments  on  credit  purchases  and 
shorter  periods  for  repayment  and  allocating 
credit  on  a  priority  basis  in  the  light  of  the 
nation's  critical  needs; 

4.  Beginning  an  equitable  rationing  system 
for  energy  and  other  scarce  materials  to  the 
end  that  dependency  on  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum  can  be  reduced  and  beginning,  too, 
a  stringent  conservation  system  including 
measures  to  enforce  the  speed  limit  and  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  wastage  in  the 
utility  and  other  Industrial  fields; 

5.  Developing  a  broader  system  of  index- 
ing to  the  end  that  the  real  Incomes  of  wage 
earners  can  be  tied  to  real  living  coets; 

6.  Moving  without  delay  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  leg- 
islation for  which  has  already  passed  the 
Congress; 

7.  Curbing  excessive  profits  and  control- 
ling the  flow  of  investments  abroad  through 
the  taxing  power  while  conversely,  cutting 
taxes  on  Americans  hardest  hit  by  inflation, 
those  in  low  and  moderate  Income  categories 
and  those  on  modest  fixed  Incomes; 

8.  Creating,  without  delay,  a  job-program 
which  puts  ijeople  to  work  in  public  services 
and  elsewhere  as  necessary,  to  keep  down  the 
level  of  unemployment; 

9.  Working  with  all  nations  prepared  to 
work  with  us  to  deal  with  cartel-created 
shortages  in  petroleum  or  other  commodities, 
recognizing  that  petroleum  Is  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  larger  question  of  the  Inter-re- 
lationship of  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
nations  and  the  stability  of  the  world. 

Self-seeking  and  self-serving  have  got  to 
stop.  Sacrifices  are  needed  across  the  board 
if  the  nation's  economy  Is  to  be  restored.  In 
my  judgment,  the  people  of  this  nation  are 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices.  We  will  do 
whatever  must  be  done,  so  long  as  the  bur- 
dens are  borne  equitably.  That  is  the  job  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress — to  insure 
that  the  sacrifices  are  fairly  distributed.  It 
is  time  to  put  aside  the  evasions  and  the 
circumlocutions.  The  bell  Is  tolling.  There  is 
no  need  to  .send  to  find  out  for  whom.  It  is 
tolling  for  all  of  us. 


TKE  PRESIDENTS  NATURAL 
GAS  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  made  a  statement 
criticizing  President  Ford's  call  for  the 
deregulation  of  certain  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. 

I  miderstand  that  the  Senators  criti- 
cism was  also  given  publicity  in  the 
media. 

Today,  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  replies  issued  by  the 
White  House,  and  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  on  Sen.ator  Proxmire's  Att.4i.-k 
ON  THE  President's  Natural  Gas  Proposal 

This  morning,  there  have  been  stories  of 
an  attack  by  Senator  Proxmire  on  the  Pre.-i- 
dent's  natural  gas  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Proxmii-e  has  mis- 
interpreted the  Pi-esident's  proposal — with 
the  result  that  all  tJie  Senator's  calculation^ 
and  statements  about  it  are  Incorrect. 

The  President  asked  the  Congress  for  legis- 
liition  to  remove  new  natural  gas  from  regu- 
lation   by    the   Federal    Power   Comml-ision 
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(FPC) .  He  stated  this  request  In  a  September 
13  message  to  the  Congress  and  baa  repeated 
It  several  times  since.  The  legislative  pro- 
posal to  accomplish  the  change  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  In  April   1973. 

The  past  20  plvjs  years  of  PPC  price  regu- 
lation has  kept  prices  for  natural  gas  arti- 
ficially low — resulting  In  greatly  Increased 
demand.  Inefficient  use.  and  a  declining  In- 
centive for  exploration,  development  and 
production  of  new  domestic  supplies.  This 
regulation  is  widely  recognized  as  the  root 
cause  of  our  cvirrent  shortage  of  natural  gas 
and  a  major  cause  of  our  National  energy 
problem.  The  natural  gas  shortage  Is  critical 
and  will  continue  growing  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  soon. 

Deregulation  of  new  natural  gas  supplies, 
as  the  President  has  requested,  would  lead 
to  a  gradual  impact  on  consumer  prices  as 
new  supplies  begin  to  come  into  the  market 
and  are  averaged  In  with  old  supplies — 
which  will  continue  under  FPC  price  con- 
trols. 

However,  uhen  looking  at  this  gradual 
price   increase,    two   points   are    Important: 

1 .  The  Increase  will  be  very  small  compared 
to  the  higher  price  that  consumers  will  have 
to  pay  for  alternative  fuels — such  as  expen- 
sive foreign  oU — when  natural  gas  from 
domestic  sources  Is  not  available. 

2.  A  low  price  is  useful  to  no  one  if  the 
product  Is  not  available  at  that  low  price. 

Both  points  can  be  confirmed  qxilckly  by 
those  homeowners  who  have  been  unable  to 
get  gas  service  for  their  new  homes  and  by 
Industrial  and  other  users  faced  with  cur- 
tailments this  winter  because  supplies  are 
not  available. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  can 
provide  Information  on  the  impact  of  the 
Pi-esident's  proposal  and  show  the  wide  di.s- 
parity  between  this  and  the  Senator's  Incor- 
rect understanding  and  calculations. 

Fedexai.  Enerct  Administration: 
Communication  aptd  Pcbuc  ArrAixs, 

Washington.  DC,  October  12,  1974. 

FFA    EXPLAINS    ADMINISTRATION'S    NATURAL    GAS 
POSITION 

Federal  Energy  AdmluLstrator  John  C. 
SftwhUI  said  today  that  Senator  WUllam 
Proxmlre's  statement  on  the  Piesident's 
natural  gas  deregulation  proposal  shows  a 
"total  misunderstanding  of  (1)  the  Admin- 
istration's position;  (2)  energy  economics; 
(3)  the  nature  of  the  shortage;  and  (4)  the 
cost  of  alt-srnatlves  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal." 

"First,  as  President  Ford  stated  In  bis 
September  12  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
only  viable  solution  to  the  natural  gas  bup- 
ply  problem  Is  to  deregulate  new  gas  field 
prices.  The  Administration  has  neither  sup- 
ported nor  introduced  legislation  to  remove 
Federal  controls  on  all  gas  On  the  cc-*rary, 
the  Administration's  proposal  has>  been  care- 
fully designed  to  protect  consimiers  while 
gradually  overcoming  the  supply  problem. 

"Senator  Proxmlre's  calculation  of  con- 
sumer cost  Increases  are  ir  anlngless  In  that 
they  do  not  even  address  the  President's  pro- 
poeed  legislation.  Senator  Proxmlr©  has 
claimed  that  a  homeowner's  gas  costs  would 
rise  by  more  than  $700  in  one  year.  Any  com- 
parable increase  under  the  President's  pro- 
gram would  average  about  $25 — less  than 
1/20  of  Senator  Proxmlie's  estimate. 

"Third,"  Sawhlll  continued,  'Seuator 
Proxnilre  does  not  appear  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  economic  impact  of  the  escalating 
shortage;  where  alternative  fuels  cannot  be 
used,  the  immediate  Impact  will  be  Industrial 
production  cutbacks  and  unemployment.  For 
instance,  hi  New  Jersey,  it  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  12,000  Jobs  are  threatened  directly 
as  a  result  of  pipeline  curtailments.  The  seri- 
ousness of  the  shortage  Is  apparent  In  that 
PPC  estimates  Indicate  that  gas  shortages 
are  expected  to  be  81'';  greater  than  last 
winter's?." 


•'Equally  ImiKJrtant,"  Eawhlll  added,  "the 
cost  of  alternatives.  Imported  gas  and  oil,  will 
be  higher  to  the  Nation  and  natiu'al  gas  con- 
sumers. The  Administration  bellev-es  that  a 
low  price  Is  useful  to  no  one  If  the  product 
is  not  available  at  that  low  price.  The  key 
point  is  that  gradually  Increasing  prices  will 
make  more  domestic  natviral  gas  available. 

"One  final  point,"  SawhlU  stated,  "since 
field  markets  are  workably  competitive,  field 
price  regulation  is  not  needed  to  'protect' 
consumers.  History  has  proven  that  such  reg- 
ulation reduces  supply;  passage  of  new  gas 
deregulation  legislation  is  essential  to  the 
goals  of  Project  Independence  and  to  the 
well-being  of  natural  gas  consumers,  partlcu- 
larlv   in  the  Interstate  market." 


SPEEDY  TRIAL  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  recently  passed  S.  754,  Uie  ^eedy 
Ti'ial  Act  of  1974,  and  it  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Crime,  under 
the   able   leadership   of  Representative 

CONYERS. 

This  bill  would  implement  the  basic 
aims  of  the  sixth  amendment,  first,  to 
prevent  undue  and  oppressive  incarcera- 
tion prior  to  trial;  second,  to  minimize 
anxiety  and  concern  accompanying  pub- 
lic accusation;  and  third,  to  limit  the 
possibihties  that  long  delay  will  impair 
the  ability  of  the  accused  to  defend  him- 
self. (.United  States  v.  Ewcll.  383  U.S.  116. 
120.) 

One  dangerous  tendency  in  a  free  so- 
ciety is  to  dismiss  these  concerns  for  the 
defendant's  rights  as  marginal  in  com- 
parison to  the  general  interest  of  public 
safety — to  downgrade  tliem  as  ham- 
sti'inging  ''legalisms."  But  if  180  years 
on  constitutional  histoi-y  have  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  the  clear  lesson  that  our 
constitutional  liberties  must  be  preserved 
for  each  of  us  if  tliey  are  to  be  preserved 
for  any  of  us. 

We  should  also  remember  that  a  re- 
vitalized sixth  amendment  right  to 
speedy  trial  will  not  only  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  it  will  also  serve 
society's  interest  in  effective  law  en- 
forcement— and  in  the  long  run,  serve 
it  better  than  either  pretrial  detention 
or  unduly  long  pretrial  release. 

All  experts  agre  -  that  it  is  this  assur- 
ance of  prompt  trial  and  pi:ni.shment 
which  is  essential  to  the  deterrence  of 
crime. 

Thus,  in  several  waj's,  tills  Speedy 
Trial  Act  can  both  breathe  life  into  the 
sixth  amendment  and  strengthen  oui- 
system  of  crime  prevention. 

The  excellent  remarks  by  Senator 
Ervin,  who  shepherded  this  Important 
legislation  through  the  Senate,  and  those 
of  Chaiiinan  Rodino,  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, are  important  statements  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
tiie  public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony   of   Senator  Sam   J.   EaviN,   Jr., 

Fetore  the  House  Jddichry  Committee, 

STrBCrMMMITTEE     O.V     CR^^rE,     SEPTEMBER     12. 
1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  it  Is  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  appear  brfore  you  today  to  dlscii.es  with 


you  legislation  which  Is  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart — S.  754,  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  we  in  the  Senate 
have  been  working  on  speedy  trial  legisla- 
tion for  over  four  years.  S.  754  is  a  product  of 
that  work. 

However,  this  legislation  belongs  In  a  larger 
context.  During  the  past  decade,  state  legis- 
latures as  well  as  the  Congress  have  concen- 
trated their  energies  upon  reform  of  the 
nation's  criminal  Justice  systems;  state,  fed- 
eral and  local.  The  federal  government  alone 
has  expended  over  t3  billion  in  this  eSort  aa 
a  result  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
Thousands  of  criminal  Justice  reform  taws 
and  tough  new  crime  bills  have  passed  the 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures.  E>esplt« 
all  of  this  effort,  the  crime  rate  continues  to 
rise  and  our  criminal  Justice  systems,  in 
particular  our  criminal  courts,  are  stlU  in  an 
essentially  dilapidated  state.  Legislators,  the 
general  public,  and  the  criminal  element 
know  that  swift  punishment  for  criminal 
activity  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  in  most 
of  this  nation.  And  they  know  that  without 
swift  Justice,  our  entire  effort  to  control 
crime  is  useless. 

Since  the  FBI  released  Its  most  recent 
crime  figures  indicating  a  dramatic  new  in- 
crease In  crime,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  breastbeatlng  and  flngerpolnting.  Some 
even  talk  of  the  possibility  of  creating  a  na- 
tional police  force.  Scare  tactics  will  not  atop 
crime — preventive  detention,  no-knock  and 
minimum  mandatory  sentences  did  not  affect 
the  crime  rate  and  neither  will  talk  of  a 
national  police  force.  I  say  again  that  we  will 
not  begin  to  deal  with  crime  until  we  begin 
to  make  our  criminal  Justice  system — in  par- 
ticular oiu-  courts — more  efilclent.  Speedy  trial 
legislation  attempts  to  achieve  that  goal.  It 
is  no  panacea  but  It  Is  a  beginning.  Further- 
more, we  la  the  Congress  must  not  simply 
point  with  borror  at  the  state  and  local 
criminal  courts.  We  should  begin  at  home  in 
the  federal  criminal  Justice  system. 

Our  federal  criminal  Jtistice  system  sets  a 
very  poor  example  for  its  sisters  on  the  state 
and  local  level.  A  study  by  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  on  delay  In  federal  crimiunl 
cases  suggests  that  there  is  a  speedy  trial 
crisis  In  the  federal  courts.  It  found  that 
the  average  delay  between  arrest  and  Indict- 
ment In  the  busier  federal  courts  was  over 
100  days  and  between  indictment  and  trial 
over  250  days.  This  suggests  that  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial  may  be  as  long  as 
350  days.  Another  study  by  the  Center  in- 
volving many  of  these  same  federal  courts 
suggest  that  the  situation  has  not  Improved 
over  the  past  two  years.  WliUe  during  fiscul 
year  1970  fifty-seven  percent  of  all  cases 
were  over  3  months  old  at  disposition,  lu 
fiscal  year  1972  fifty-nine  percent  of  all  cases 
were  over  3  months  old  at  disposition.  Un- 
fortunately, the  study  only  measured  the 
time  between  Indictment  and  disposition 
and  did  not  Include  the  time  between  arrest 
and  disposition.  If  those  figures  were  In- 
cluded, the  situation  would  look  much  worse. 
A  one  year  delay  in  the  trial  of  many 
federal  criminal  cases  is  simply  unaccept- 
able. It  takes  no  great  insight  into  the  crime 
problem  to  know  that  when  suspects  are  ar- 
rested, but  not  tried  for  months  or  years, 
there  is  no  deterrent  to  continued  criminal 
activity.  A  study  bj  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  In  1970  found  that  mosi;  defen- 
dants commit  crime  on  bail  after  they  have 
been  on  pretrial  release  more  than  60  days. 
Furthermore,  when  those  defendants  are 
finally  brought  to  Justice  they  know  that 
the  overworked  prosecutor  and  court  will 
have  to  accept  their  offer  to  bargain  for 
a  lesser  sentence.  This  kind  of  plea  bargain- 
ing Is  known  as  "giving  away  the  courthouse 
for  the  sake  of  the  calendar."  The  criminal 
always  wins  and  society  al'ways  loses  In  this 
bargain.  The  speedy  trial  crisis  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  criminal  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  and  of  the  Justice  Department's  at- 
tempt to  enforce  those  laws. 
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There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
speedy  trial  will  never  be  a  reality  until 
Congress  makes  clear  to  all  that  It  will  no 
longer  tolerate  delay.  Unfortunately,  while 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have  speedy 
trials,  the  parties  Involved  In  the  criminal 
process  do  not  feel  any  pressure  to  go  to 
trial.  The  court,  defendant,  his  attorney, 
niid  the  prosecutor  may  have  different  reas- 
ons not  to  push  for  trial,  but  they  all  have 
.some  reason.  The  overworked  courts,  prose- 
cutors, and  defense  attorneys  depend  on  de- 
lay in  order  to  cope  with  their  heavy  case- 
loads. The  end  of  one  trial  only  means  the 
start  of  another.  To  them,  there  Is  little  In- 
centive to  move  quickly  In  what  they  see  as 
an  unending  series  of  cases.  The  defendant, 
of  course,  is  In  no  hurry  for  trial,  because 
be  nishes  to  delay  his  day  of  reckoning  as 
long  as  possible. 

I  believe,  after  years  of  studying  this 
problem,  that  S.  754  can  begin  to  end  this 
seemingly  hopeless  morass.  The  bill  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  the  courts,  under- 
manned, starved  for  funds,  and  utilizing  18th 
Century  management  techniques,  simply 
cannot  cope  with  burgeoning  caseloads.  The 
consequence  Is  delay  and  plea  bargaining. 
Tlie  solution  is  to  create  initiative  within 
the  system  to  utilize  modern  management 
techniques  and  to  provide  additional  re- 
sources to  the  courts  where  careful  planning 
so  indicates. 

S.  754  would  create  that  initiative  within 
the  federal  system  by  enacting  time  limit 
requirements  for  the  initial  stages  in  the 
criminal  process.  TTie  time  limits  would  be 
enforced  by  Judges  empowered  to  sanction 
prosecutors  for  delay  by  dismissing  the  in- 
dictment if  trial  does  not  occur  within  the 
limits  and  empowered  to  sanction  defense 
counsel  who  engage  in  deliberate  dilatory 
tactics.  The  time  limits  plus  sanctions  sys- 
tem Is  related  to  the  appropriations  process 
in  the  Congress  so  that  each  court  could 
count  on  sufficient  resources  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  out  in  the  time  limits  by  Congress. 
The  bill  requires  each  federal  district 
court.  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  attorneys  active  in  the  defense 
of  criminal  cases  in  that  district,  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  for  trying  criminal  cases  within 
90  days  of  arrest  or  receipt  of  summons. 
The  bill  takes  effect  over  a  seven-year  period 
so  that  the  goals  of  a  30-day  limit  on  the 
period  between  arrest  and  indictment  and 
a  60-dRy  limit  on  the  period  between  Indict- 
ment and  commencement  of  trial  will  not  be 
lu  force  until  the  seventh  year  after  enact- 
ment. 

Starting  the  seventh  year  after  enactment 
the  30-day  arrest  to  indictment  and  60-day 
indictment  to  trial  time  limits  will  be  en- 
forced by  a  mandatory  dismissal  without 
prejudice.  Although  the  government  will  be 
able  to  relnstltute  charges  after  such  a  dis- 
missal it  could  do  so  only  after  It  Is  able  to 
demonstrate  "exceptional  circumstances." 
In  the  first  six  years  after  enactment,  the 
time  limits  are  phased-in  beginning  with  a 
60-day  arrest  to  indictment  and  180  day  In- 
dictment to  trial  limit  in  the  second  year 
after  enactment.  Every  few  years  the  time 
limitE  are  shorteiied  nnd  the  sanctions  for 
failure  to  meet  the  time  limits  increase.  Dur- 
ing these  intervening  years  a  planning  proc- 
ess for  the  district  courts  will  be  established 
to  enable  the  districts  to  determine  what 
additional  resources,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties will  be  required  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
grosslve  time  limitations.  District  plans 
which  will  detail  these  needs  will  be  re- 
quired at  specified  tiine.^  during  the  seven- 
year  phasing  in  of  time  limits.  This,  in  turn, 
will  enable  Congress  to  consider  the  needs 
of  each  Individual  district,  and  of  the  whole 
Federal  criminal  Justice  system. 

Along  with  its  provision  for  speedy  trials. 
S.  7?4  also  authorizes  the  creation  of  dem- 
oast ration    "Pretrial    Services    Agencies"    in 


10  Federal  districts,  excluding  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  is  already  served  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency,  perform- 
ing many  of  the  same  functions.  'These  agen- 
cies will  make  bail  recommendations,  super- 
vise persons  on  bail,  and  assist  them  with 
employment,  medical,  and  other  services  de- 
signed to  reduce  crime  on  ball.  This  provision 
will  greatly  enhance  the  operations  of  the 
BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  anticipate 
and  respond  to  an  argument  which  has  been 
made  sigalnst  this  legislation.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment which  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  as  you 
take  testimony  on  this  legislation.  I  have 
heard  It  for  almost  three  years  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  must  be  rejected.  In  essence 
the  argument  is  that  the  courts  can  handle 
the  speed.y  trial  problem  themselves.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  position,  usually  federal 
Judges,  point  to  the  Supreme  Court's  prom- 
ulgation in  1972  of  rule  50(b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

As  a  former  Judge  and  as  a  United  States 
Senftt.or  with  great  respect  for  the  federal 
Judiciary,  I  have  attempted  to  keep  In  per- 
spective testimony  by  Judges  who  adamantly 
oppose  speedy  trial  legislation.  Any  man  who 
has  spent  one  day  as  a  judge  in  a  criminal 
court  knows  that  delay  is  built  into  the 
criminal  Justice  system  because  the  major 
legal  requirement  mandating  speed,  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  has  been  too  leniently 
construed  by  the  courts.  Although  many 
Judges  know  this  fundamental  truth,  few 
are  willing  to  admit  It.  I  suppose  this  is  ini- 
derstandable,  for  one  of  the  components  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  the  courts,  is  as 
overworked,  understaffed,  and  as  responsi- 
ble for  delay  as  the  other  components.  In 
the  end  we  .'iimply  cannot  expect  Judges  to 
place  tough  speedy  trial  constraints  upon 
themselves. 

I  think  the  story  of  rule  50(b)  manifests 
this  inability  of  the  courts  acting  alone  to 
solve  the  speedy  trial  crisis.  Rule  50(b)  pro- 
vides in  essence  that  each  district  court 
adopt  a  plan  for  speedy  trial.  Soon  after  the 
rule's  promulgation,  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  the  research  arm  of  the  federal 
courts,  developed  a  model  plan.  Some  varia- 
tion of  that  model  plan  has  been  adopted  In 
almost  every  federal  district  court. 

The  courts  have  not  imposed  strict  time 
limits  upon  themselves  in  Rule  50(b).  The 
model  rules  would  require  trial  within  ap- 
proximately six  months  for  released  defend- 
ants. That  is  hardly  "speedy  trial"  in  my 
view.  What  is  more,  that  180  day  period  is 
measured  from  indictment  and  not  from 
arrest.  Tlic  Federal  Judicial  Center  statistics 
mentioned  earlier  show  that  there  may  be 
months  additio.ial  delay  between  arrest  ond 
indictment  in  a  majority  of  Federal  criminal 
cases.  Thus  the  50(b)  model  plan  promises 
little  improvement  in  overall  delay.  Tlie 
model  plan  does  provide  for  nirch  shorter 
time  limits  for  defendants  in  ctjstody.  But 
in  the  Federal  system,  most  defendants  are 
required  to  be  released  prior  to  trial  pursu- 
ant to  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

The  report  also  compared  the  time  limits 
adopted  in  the  20  busiest  federal  district 
court  processing  time  in  those  districts.  Tlie 
report  found  .i  high  correlation — the  longer 
the  time  lag  the  longer  the  time  limits 
adopted  in  that  district.  It  also  analjzed  the 
time  periods  between  arraignment  and  trial 
for  defendants  in  custody  where  such  time 
limits  are  enforced  by  release  from  custody 
for  violation  of  the  time  limits.  The  study 
found  that  the  larger  the  number  of  de- 
fendants in  custody  in  a  district  the  longer 
the  time  limit  between  arraignment  and 
trial.  The  basic  conclusion  one  has  to  draw 
from  this  study  and  other  data  available 
from  the  Administrative  Office  is  that  Rule 
50(b)  cannot  and  has  not  substantially  de- 
creased delay  in  these  districts  but  simply 
tends  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 


I  agree  with  Justice  Douglas  who  dissented 
from  the  promulgation  of  Rule  50(b).  The 
Court  was  legislating  when  it  Issued  rule 
50(b)  and  was  acting  beyond  Its  power  under 
the  Rules  Enabling  Act.  But  most  impor- 
tantly it  legislated  poorly  and  ineffectively. 
The  explanation  Is  simple.  The  Courts  do  not 
and  should  not  have  the  authority  to  impose 
speedy  trial  upon  the  other  components  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  and  cannot  pro- 
vide the  additional  resources  to  imderstaffed 
courts,  prosecutors,  and  public  defender 
agencies  by  adopthig  rules  of  procedure. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves;  only  Congress, 
not  the  courts,  or  for  that  matter  the  Justice 
Department,  can  make  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment work  within  the  federal  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Only  Congress  can  Impose  upon 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  courts,  prosecu- 
tors, and  defense  counsel  alike,  self- 
enforcing  scheme  for  speedy  trial.  Only  Con- 
gress can  create  a  mechanism  which  will 
mandate  speedy  trial  and  at  the  same  time 
tie  that  mandate  Into  the  appropriations 
process  so  that  additional  resources  may  be 
applied  to  that  goal. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point.  When 
S.  754  was  introduced,  it  provided  for  dis- 
missal with  prejudice  for  violation  of  the 
time  limits.  Both  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
prior  Congresses  had  contained  such  a  pro- 
vision. Most  opposition  to  the  legislation 
centered  arotmd  this  provision.  Opponents 
contended  that  dismissal  with  prejudice  was 
too  harsh  a  sanction  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  time  limits.  However,  those  of  us 
who  were  working  on  the  legislation  realized 
that  without  some  sanction  the  time  limits 
would  be  unenforceable.  Tae  dismissal  with 
prejudice  sanction  was  part  of  the  original 
proposal  for  speedy  trial  time  limits  con- 
tained in  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Speedy  Trial  Standards  which  were  the  proto- 
type lor  this  legislation.  The  commentary  to 
the  Speedy  Trial  Standards  explained  the 
reasons  for  the  dismisfial  with  prejudice  pro- 
vision as  follows: 

"The  position  taken  here  is  that  the  only 
effective  remedy  for  denial  of  speedy  trial 
is  absolute  and  complete  discharge,  if,  fol- 
lowing undue  delay  in  going  to  trial,  the 
prosecution  Is  free  to  commence  prosecution 
again  for  the  same  offense,  subject  only  to 
the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
the  right  to  speedy  trial  is  largely  meaning- 
less. Prosecutors  who  are  free  to  commence 
another  prosecution  Ifiter  have  not  been  de- 
terred from  undiie  deli^y." 

However,  on  the  Senate  side  opposition 
to  this  dismissal  with  prejudice  provision 
was  so  intense  that  passage  would  have  been 
impossible  with  such  a  provision.  Therefore 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  decided  to  preserve  mandatory 
dismissal  but  permit  reprosecution  in  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances."  In  filing  new 
charges  the  government  would  have  to  con- 
vince the  court  that  the  circumstances  are 
not  only  "exceptional"  but  ones  that  neither 
the  prosecution  nor  the  court  could  have 
foreseen.  I  think  that  this  provision  preserves 
the  principle  advocated  by  the  American  Bar 
Association — that  there  must  be  an  effective 
sanction  for  delay.  Tet  at  the  same  time,  it 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  unforeseeable 
delays.  I  can  see  that  the  Hoitse  Committee 
might  decide  otherwise  and  might  conclude 
that  maudatoi-y  dismissal  with  prejudice 
should  be  preserved  without  the  exceptional 
circumstances  provision.  However.  I  felt  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill. 

Your  Subcommittee  must  study  this  legis- 
lation carefiaiy.  I  realize  that  It  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  that  the  Senate  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  speedy  legislating  on  S.  754. 
But  those  who  must  live  with  this  bUl,  the 
federal  judges,  defense  counsel  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  have  bad  over  four  years 
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to  study  It  and  Its  predecessors.  We  have 
almost  1500  pages  of  hearing  record  on 
speedy  trial  before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Svibcommlttee.  I  hope  you  will  see  flt  to  act 
on  this  legislation  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Thank  you  for  this  privilege.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have.  My  ofllce  and  staff  at  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  are  at  your  disposal 
fin  this  matter  at  any  tbne  In  these  last  few 
nfonths  of  the  93rd  Congress. 

Statembkt    or    Tin    Honorable    Pirr™    W. 
RoDiKO,  J«.,  Chairman  or  thi  Hotjsi:  Com- 

MTTTBE  ON  THE  JTOICIAKT,  BEFORE  THE  StTB- 
COMMTITEE     ON     CRIME,     HEARINQS     ON     THE 

SPtcDT  TBiAL  Act  or  1974,  SrpTEiiBER   19, 

1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime:  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  expeditiously  scheduling  hear- 
ings on  recently  Senate-passed  legislation,  S. 
754,  and  related  House  bills  to  make  the 
words  of  the  Sixth  Amendment,  requiring  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  speedy  disposition  of  criminal  cases, 
a  reality.  There  are  few  rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  could  be  more  important  to 
the  continuation  of  our  society  as  a  peaceful 
and  Just  place  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations to  prcsper.  Respect  for  the  laws  of 
the  Nation  depend  so  much  more  on  how 
laws  are  administered  than  on  vague  pro- 
nouncements of  democratic  principle.  The 
way  In  which  our  criminal  Justice  system 
goes  about  Its  tasks  of  enforcing  the  laws 
and  meting  out  justice  will  to  a  large  inea.<;- 
ure  be  the  determining  factor  In  how  much 
respect  and.  In  turn,  how  much  obedience 
that  system  will  command. 

A  system  which  tolerates  wncl.  Indeed,  en- 
courages delay  In  the  determination  of  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  criminally  accused 
is  begging  for  a  breakdown.  It  is  also  build- 
ing into  that  system  the  kind  of  disrespect 
which  strains  credibility  and  cait^es  the 
American  people  to  question  th^  funda- 
mental fairness  of  the  judicial  procesti.  Under 
those  circumstances,  how  can  we  begin  to 
deal  with  a  rising  crime  rate?  I  submit  that 
«-e  cannot  begin  to  reduce  crime  and  its  de- 
bilitating effects  on  oiur  society  tuatll  we  be- 
gin the  process  of  reforming  the  criminal 
justice  system  lti,eLf,  so  it  can  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  our  citizens. 

The  process  of  reforming  the  criminal 
Justice  system  cannot  be  left  exclusively  to 
the  components  of  the  system  Itself:  the 
Congress  has  a  major  role  to  play  as  well.  It 
is  a  leadership  role  which  can  recognize 
fundamental  problems,  not  only  in  the  Fed- 
eral system  but  the  state  sy.stem  as  well.  Re- 
form is  not  always  an  easy  notion  to  swallow, 
especially  if  it  Is  coupled  with  new  and 
greater  responsibilities  which  require  us  to 
tread  on  ground  which  has  not  yet  proven 
Its  strength.  We  here  in  the  Congress, 
though,  must  be  the  final  arbiters  of  what 
legislatively  is  good  for  the  system  of  ju&tlce. 
Of  course,  we  must  seek  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  thoee  who  are  responsible  for  the 
system;  but  In  the  last  analysis  the  will  of 
the  Congress  must  be  supreme. 

The  current  pioiure  in  our  couitsi,  wiiich  Is 
probably  apparent  to  you,  is  one  In  which  not 
the  concept  of  speedy  trial,  but  the  reality  of 
enforcing  that  mandate  is  embroiled  in  con- 
troversy among  those  who  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  law.  This 
controversy  is  to  be  expected;  however,  what 
the  subcommittee  should  recognize  \s  that  It 
should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  backing 
away  from  this  legislation,  but  a  reason  for 
pursuing  it  with  all  the  wl.sdom  and  knowl- 
edge that  you  can  muster.  I  should  not  anal- 
oci;'.e  the  process  that  you  are  now  going 
through  as  a  father  trying  to  find  a  solution 
for  a  disobedient  child,  but  I  will  for  lack  of 
a  better  example.  Everyone  knows  that  no 
o:':-  ii  go;ii„'  to  ngvee  on  the  kind  oi  re  ti-F>ints 


which  would  be  placed  on  hla  discretion  al- 
though be  would  agree  that  something 
shotUd  be  done.  As  in  the  analogy,  we  have  a 
system  which  recognizes  its  shortcomings  but 
refuses  to  accept  the  most  effective  remedy. 

IXiring  the  subcommittee's  first  hearing 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Adminis- 
trative OfSce  of  the  United  States  Courts  pro- 
vided their  shared  view  that  the  "Model 
Plan"  promulgated  pursuant  to  Rule  50(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
£hould  be  given  an  opportunity  to  run  its 
course  before  the  Congress  adopts  speedy  trial 
legislation.  On  Its  face  this  does  not  ap|>ear 
to  be  an  unreasonable  request;  however,  what 
la  needed  Is  a  more  effective  remedy.  There  is 
no  question  In  my  mind  that  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  Administrative  OOice  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  speeding  up  the  Federal 
criminal  process  as  do  our  Federal  Judges,  but 
they  are  somewhat  reluctant  to  endorse  the 
stronger  approach  contained  in  S.  754.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  speedy  trial 
bill  has  already  undergone  a  four  year  mel- 
low mg  process  which  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subconuulttee  had  hoped  would  make 
it  acceptable  to  the  Depariment  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Ofllce. 

My  concern  with  Rule  60(b)  Is  that  the 
.system  cannot  aiTord  to  spend  the  time 
awaiting  results  which  will  probably  prove 
unspectacular.  It  is  not  that  I  think  S.  754 
provides  a  spectacular  remedy,  but  that  it 
provides  a  viable  vehicle  for  achieving  the 
kind  of  change  that  we  know  is  necessaiy. 
Unles.s  a  spiu-  is  applied  to  tlie  prosecutors, 
the  coxu'ts  and  the  defense,  they  are  not 
likely  to  fimctlon  on  a  par  which  is  commen- 
surate with  the  problem.  Rule  50(b)  provides 
no  sanctions  beyond  release  from  custody  of 
an  incarcerated  defendant  for  delaying  the 
time  limUallou3  contained  In  the  speedy 
iriul  plans;  therefore,  no  price  is  to  be  paid 
for  delay.  The  "Model  Plan"  under  Rule  50(b) 
specifically  states  that  the  failure  to  conform 
v/if.h  time  limits  "shall  not  require  tlie  dis- 
missal of  the  prosecution." 

A  second  weakness  of  this  rule  is  the  com- 
putation of  time  limits  from  arraignment. 
The  Senate  report  on  S.  754  clearly  points 
out  that  the  period  between  arrest  and  in- 
dictment is  a  source  of  almost  half  the  delay 
between  arre.it  and  trial.  A  third  weakness 
of  Rule  50(b)  Is  its  provision  for  granting 
to  the  courts,  through  the  "Model  Plan," 
broad  discretion  with  regard  to  allowing 
exteu:sions  of  time  limits.  Speedy  trial  plans 
which  are  shot  full  of  holes  for  extensions 
of  time  cannot  provide  the  measure  of  as- 
surance ta  criminal  defendants  that  tlielr 
cases  will  ue  promptly  processed;  more  im- 
portantly, it  will  not  provide  the  peace  of 
mind  to  the  public  that  potential  criminals 
will  not  be  permitted  to  walk  the  streets 
longer  than  is  required.  A  fouith  criticism 
of  Rtile  50(b)  is  that  tiie  districts  adopting 
time  limitations  did  so  In  almost  a  direct 
correlation  to  the  amount  of  time  it  took 
to  process  the  cases  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  their  speedy  trial  plans.  This  means  that 
v.hpt  Rule  50(b)  may  be  doing  is  merely 
in.iiutalning  the  status  quo,  and  little  more. 

In  its  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
last  week,  the  Administrative  Office  pointed 
v.ith  pride  to  the  reduction  In  criminal  cases 
pending  on  the  dockets  of  the  district  courts, 
concluding  that  substantial  progress  under 
Rule  50(b)  had  been  achieved.  Their  statis- 
tics !ihow  that  pending  criminal  cases  drop- 
ped from  25,490  on  January  1,  1973,  to  22.644 
pending  on  June  30,  1974.  However,  in  heai-- 
Ings  en  tJie  appropriations  request  of  the 
judiciary  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Kou-se  Appropriations  Committee  this  year, 
the  chaUm.'xn  of  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Honorabl-j  Carl 
A.  Weinman,  said  of  fiscal  year  1973;  "In  the 
dls*:rict  courts  there  was  an  Increase  In  civil 
filings,  but  for  the  first  time  In  many  years  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  criminal  cases. 
This  reduction.  In  large  meacure,  was  due  to 
a  decline  In  Inijnisjration  law  violations  and 


prosecution  under  the  Selective  Service  Act." 
Figures  released  by  the  Administrative  Office 
in  its  report  on  fiscal  year  1973  bear  Judge 
Weinman  out;  during  the  period  July  i, 
1972-June  30,  1973,  cases  filed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  violations  of  the  immigration 
and  Selective  Service  laws  were  down  62.6 ^ 
and  40.8',;,  respectively,  from  fiscal  1972.  The 
dlSerenc«8  in  total  case  filings  between  the 
two  years  are  similarly  illuminating:  In  1972, 
a  total  of  11,046  cases  were  filed  in  those  two 
categories  while  in  1973,  only  6,261  were 
filed — a  difference  of  5,795;  In  1973,  total 
cases  filed  for  all  offenses  dropped  by  6,676. 
From  these,  it  is  apparent  that  a  number  of 
factors  commingled  to  produce  the  decline  in 
pending  criminal  cases  In  Jime,  1974.  In  this 
context  Rule  50(b)  alone  carmot  be  credited 
for  the  decline  in  pending  criminal  cases;  in 
fact,  it  could  be  ai-gued  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  gauge  its  affect  at  this  point. 
All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  Rule,  although  its  goals  are  laudator; 
and  its  advocates  sincere,  has  not  demon- 
strated either  by  its  operation  or  in  its  pro- 
visions that  It  is  capable  of  providing  the 
necessary  impetus  for  expediting  criminal 
case  loads. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  featiue  of 
S.  754  and  related  House  bills  is  their  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  planning  and  in- 
creased federal  funding  for  the  Judiciary 
is  an  essential  element  of  a  successful  speedy 
trial  plan.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Administrative  OSice 
have  consistently  complained  that  the  re- 
sources granted  them  by  the  Congress  are 
inadequate  to  fulfill  their  prescribed  func- 
tions. When  it  la  considered  that  the  Federal 
government  spends  more  on  one  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate  than  it  does 
to  allow  courts,  prosecutors  and  counsel  to 
protect  Americans  from  criminals,  this  com- 
plaUit  has  merit.  In  general  terms,  it  is  hard 
Jor  me  to  understand  why  representatives 
of  the  Conference  and  the  Administrative 
Office  ha\e  opposed  a  bill  that  wotUd  for  tlie 
first  tune  supply  to  them  the  legislative 
tools  they  need  to  demand  their  fair  share 
of  the  Federal  budget.  S.  754  specifically 
creates  and  authorizes  appropriations  for 
five  pilot  districts  wherein  the  initial  phases 
of  planning  and  experimentation  may  begin 
to  determine  how  best  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  eventual  fixed  time  limitations, 
well  in  advance  of  the  seventh  year  after 
enactment.  This  mechanism  will  permit  the 
federal  judiciary  to  evaluate  their  capabili- 
ties and  needs,  within  the  framework  of  a 
legislative  mandate,  and  subsequently  advise 
the  Congress  as  to  necessary  changes  in  the 
original  speedy  trial  design  and  resources 
to  effect  Us  ends.  The  "Model  Plan"  promul- 
gated by  the  Conference  early  last  year  con- 
tains no  suggestion  of  how  the  180-day 
limitation  is  to  be  best  achieved,  let  alone 
a  vehicle  to  encourage  planning,  uniformity 
or  best  tise  of  resotirces.  Indeed,  if  a  lacl: 
of  resoiu-ces  Ls  the  principal  cause  of  delay 
in  Criminal  cases  as  the  Conference  and  tlie 
Adrabiistrative  Office  contend,  such  a  vehicle 
is  needed  and  money  should  have  been  re- 
quested specifically  for  the  rapid  Imple- 
meutatio.i  of  Rule  50(b)  in  the  judiciary's 
proposed  budgets  for  the  previous  and 
current  fiscal  years. 

An  argtiment  which  has  been  propounded 
by  both  the  Depai-tment  of  Justice  and  the 
AduiUiistratioii  Ui  support  of  theii*  position 
that  Rule  50(b)  is  superior  to  the  legislative 
approach  to  speedy  trial  is  that  rural  dis- 
tricts v/ould  be  unable  to  meet  the  same 
time  limitations  because,  among  other 
thhigs.  grand  juries  often  meet  only  twice 
a  year  and  Judges  travel  from  division  to 
division  in  some  rases  ratlier  infrequently. 
I  am  sure  that  a  number  of  other  arguments 
to  tnu  legislation  co^Ud  be  developed  statUig 
that  it  does  not  take*into  consideration  vari- 
ous local  conditions.  However,  one  must  real- 
ize   inat   few   legLslative   pro;^;0!^als   are   ever 
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perfect;  but  in  the  case  of  S.  754  more  than 
enough  flexibility  is  provided  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  harsh  results  which  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  predicted  will  occur. 

In  this  wspect,  S.  754  provides  for  a  grad- 
ual phase-in  of  time  lUnitationB  beginning 
in  the  second  year  after  enactment.  Those 
time  limits  are  60  days  between  arrest  and 
indictment  and  180  days  between  Indict- 
ment and  trial.  During  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  these  limits  are  reduced  to  45  days 
between  arrest  and  Indictment  and  120  days 
between  Indictment  and  trial.  It  is  not  until 
the  fifth  year  after  enactment  that  the  time 
limits  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation: Indictment  within  30  days  of  arrest 
and  trial  within  60  days  of  indictment.  Dur- 
ing the  time  tliat  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  being  phased  In,  each  district  court  is 
provided  the  opportunity  to  submit  detailed 
plans  for  achieving  the  goal  of  speedy  trials 
to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
I         States  Courts. 

The  Senate  has  provided  that  plans  be 
submitted  prior  to  each  reduction  in  the 
time  limitations  eo  that  the  first  such  plan 
would  be  submitted  prior  to  the  second  year, 
the  second  plan  prior  to  the  third  year,  and 
the  third  plan  prior  to  the  fifth  year.  It 
must  be  noted  that  during  this  entire  period 
of  time  both  the  Administrative  Office  and 
the  Congress  will  be  in  constant  communica- 
tion concerning  the  ability  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts to  meet  the  legislatively  Iniposed  time 
limits.  The  Administrative  Office  is  required 
to  summarize  and  send  to  Congress  all  dis- 
trict plans  together  with  "any  legislative 
proposals  and  appropriations  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  time  limita- 
tions." 

Now,  some  of  the  witnesses  have  expressed 
reservations  concerning  the  danger  of  Con- 
gress not  providing  the  resources  to  make  the 
provisions  of  S.  754  a  reality.  Their  concern  Is 
a  genuine  one,  because  nobody  wants  the 
courts  to  be  faced  with  the  niEiss  dismissal  of 
criminal  cases.  This  is  of  course  a  possibility, 
but  a  very  remote  one,  indeed.  S.  754  has 
provided  for  this  contingency  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  inherent  danger  of 
leaving  too  much  discretion  to  those  who 
would  admlster  the  program  to  render  the 
legislation  ineffective  by  suspending  time 
limitations  for  reasons  of  court  congestion. 
Rather,  the  legislation  provides  for  compre- 
hensive reporting  procedures,  which  would 
spot  any  significant  problems  which  tbe 
courts  as  a  whole  or  any  individual  district 
might  run  into  as  the  time  limits  are  grad- 
ually phased  hi.  Also,  the  experience  of  the 
various  states  which  have  speedy  trial  stat- 
utes cottpled  with  time  limitations  have 
shown  no  Instance  of  mass  dismissals.  Is 
there  anyone  here  who  would  contend  that 
the  Congress  would  permit  the  loosing  of 
potential  criminals  upon  the  public  rather 
than  fund  a  progr.'.m  which  it  is  committed 
to?  I  do  not  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  final  check  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  would  send  an  in- 
cumbent back  to  office  who  coulcj  be  pinned 
with  thl5  label. 

WTiile  the  Administrative  Oflloe  contends 
that  the  time  limits  under  S.  754  could  not 
be  met  In  rural  districts,  statistics  show  that 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  period  between  indictment 
and  trial,  m.iny  of  these  Uiitricls  are  already 
meeting  time  requirements  of  the  bill  under 
Rule  50(b)  plans.  For  Instance,  the  District 
of  Colorado,  which  was  represented  by  its 
U.S.  Attorney  during  this  subcommittee's 
first  hearing,  has  a  maximum  time  limita- 
tion of  85  days  between  indictment  and  trial 
In  cases  where  a  defendant  is  in  custody.  No 
time  limitation  is  provided  in  the  tables  for 
defendants  not  in  custody,  however.  In  the 
case  cf  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi, 
which  was  also  represented  during  these 
hearings  by  its  U.S.  Attorney,  the  time  llmito- 
'ior.s  ItYiJiosed  under  Us  Rule  50(bi  plati  for 


defendants  in  custody  is  110  days  between 
indictment  and  trial;  and  for  defendants  not 
in  custody  the  time  limit  is  210  days. 

In  order  to  put  these  remto'ks  In  perspec- 
tive, let  me  return  to  a  point  which  I  mad* 
earlier  that  S.  764  provides  a  seven  year 
phase-In  period.  It  is  not  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
that  the  time  limitations  In  this  legislation 
go  significantly  below  the  existing  time  limita 
In  the  two  rural  districts  already  discussed 
and  this  pattern  of  time  Umits  seem  to  be 
tbe  same  in  other  rural  districts  as  well.  In 
fact,  for  defendants  in  custody  under  Rule 
50(b)  the  time  limits  are  uniformly  lower 
than  those  under  the  first  four  years  of  S. 
754.  In  the  case  of  defendants  not  In  custody 
the  time  limits  for  the  first  four  years  under 
8.  754  exceed  those  of  Rule  50(b)  plans  by 
a  maximum  of  90  days.  An  exception  to  this, 
for  example,  is  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia  which  has  a  45-day  period  from  in- 
dictment to  trial  in  the  case  of  defendants 
In  custody  and  60  days  In  the  case  of  defend- 
ants not  In  custody. 

To  add  all  of  this  up,  the  evidence  is  con- 
vincing to  me  that  no  real  hardships  would 
be  experienced  by  rural  districts  in  meeting 
the  time  requirements  of  S.  754,  since  they 
are  in  many  cases  already  operating  under 
similar  time  requirements  and  the  provisions 
for  planning  would  be  adequate  to  bring 
those  districts'  resources  up  to  the  level 
which  would  permit  them  to  conform  to  the 
tune  limits  contained  in  the  legislation. 

There  are  Just  a  few  additional  points 
which  I  would  like  to  raise  l>efore  concluding 
my  remarks.  The  original  version  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  a  provision  for  the  dis- 
missal of  cases  with  prejudice  for  failure  to 
meet  the  .speedy  trial  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation. At  the  Insistence  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  effect  of  this  provision  was 
lessened  by  removing  dismissal  with  prejudice 
and  replacing  It  with  language  which 
would  permit  reprosecution  after  dismissal 
upon  the  government's  showing  of  excep- 
tional circumstances.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  at  least  two  distinguished  bodies 
which  considered  the  speedy  trial  concept 
strongly  supported  the  dismissal  with  pre- 
judice sanction  as  the  only  effective  deter- 
rent for  delay  in  bringing  a  criminal  defen- 
dant to  trial  The  American  Bar  Association, 
In  its  19G8  Standards  relating  to  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  states: 

"If  a  defendant  is  not  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  running  of  the  time  for  trial,  as  ex- 
tended by  excluded  pterlods,  the  consequences 
should  be  absolute  discharge.  Such  discharge 
should  forever  bar  prosecution  for  the  offense 
charged  and  for  any  other  offense  required 
to  be  j61ned  witli  that  offense." 

Further,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crljne,  whose  distinguished  chairman  Is 
participating  In  these  hearlups,  supported 
In  its  final  report.  Street  Crime:  Redvction 
through  Positive  Criminal  Justice  Responses, 
the  adoption  of  a  speedy  trial  statute  re- 
quiring that  all  proceedings  be  initiated 
within  a  60-90  day  period,  under  the  threat 
of  dismissal  with  prejudice.  I  might  add  that 
although  it  did  not  take  a  posiuon  on  the 
sanctions  for  the  denial  cf  a  speedy  trial, 
the  recent  Courts  report  filed  by  the  Np.tlonal 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  recommended  that: 
"The  period  between  the  beginning  of  trial 
of  a  felony  prosecution  generally  should  not 
be  longer  than  60  days." 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  a  critical  short- 
coming of  Rule  50(b)  Is  Its  failure  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  sanction  for  roncompliance 
with  time  limitations.  The  only  sanction 
which  the  'Model  Plan"  provides"  is  the  re- 
lease of  a  defendant  from  custody.  Now,  my 
coUeaj^ues:  how  can  you  have  an  effective 
progr.im  to  encourage  the  speedy  dispcsi- 
tio-.i  of  cases  when  there  is  no  incentive  for 
achlt.lug  the  go.tl  beyond  the  consensus 
opinion  that  It  is  a  good  Idea?  Weil,  in  the 


real  world — and  we  legislators  mvist  function 
in  that  world — you  cannot  depend  upon  the 
good  intentions  of  those  to  whom  the  law  U 
directed;  you  must  make  provision  tor 
punishing  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law;  this  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
iiave  a  directive  that  is  more  than  a  pub- 
licity piece. 

Further,  let  me  point  out  that  in  the 
1973  decision  Strunk  v.  United  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  dismissal  was  the 
only  sanction  for  the  Constitutional  denial 
of  a  speedy  trial.  The  Court  rejected  the  con- 
tention that  the  remedy  of  an  Incarcerated 
defendant  who  was  denied  a  speedy  trial 
could  be  limited  to  the  crediting  of  time 
toward  reducing  his  sentence.  It  should  be 
clear,  by  this  case,  that  the  remedy  provided 
by  Rule  50ib)  is  constitutionally  defective. 
Even  Judge  Feikena,  who  indicated  la  his 
testimony  yesterday  th*t  he  would  prefer  the 
court  rule  approach  to  speedy  trial,  said  in 
strong  language  that: 

"fllf  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  was  really  to 
accomplish  its  purposes,  the  dismissals  of 
cases  in  meeting  the  time  limits  should 
be  'with  prejudice.'  The  dismissal  'witbout 
prejudice'  I  fear  may  be  abused  too  readily." 
The  lack  of  an  effective  sanction  in  Bula 
50(b),  In  my  opinion,  renders  this  noble 
attempt  by  the  courts  to  police  themselves 
nothing  more  than  a  guideline,  and  not  a 
spur  to  make  speedy  trial  a  reality.  It  is 
incapable  of  stopping  the  laxity  in  the  sys- 
tem, vhlch  Judge  Peikens  points  out  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  reforms  to  be  made 
In  the  criminal  justice  system  that  I  would 
hope  the  Congress  will  consider  over  the 
course  of  the  next  seven  years  as  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  754  are  phased  in,  if  It  Is  the 
wisdom  of  my  colleagues  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation. Some  of  these  reforms  are  contained 
in  section  3165(c)  of  the  legislation,  another 
is  contained  in  section  3161(h)(2)  which 
gives  a  defendant  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate his  good  conduct  before  trial.  This 
provision  provides  the  courts  and  the  gov- 
er:  ment  authority  to  divert  certain  defend- 
ants from  the  criminal  process.  This,  of 
course,  would  help  to  clear  from  the  courts' 
dockets  those  cases  involving  minor  offenses 
which  probably  shovUd  never  have  been  initi- 
ated in  the  first  place.  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  passed  legislation  to  provide  for  pre- 
trial diversion  In  the  Federal  system:  and  I 
am  the  sponsor  of  legislation  in  the  House. 
A  legislative  proposal  which  is  pending  be- 
fore this  subcommittee,  the  Commtinlty 
Anticrlme  Assistance  Act,  of  which  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Fish  and  I  are  sponsors  could  play 
an  Important  role  In  the  "scheme  of  things 
as  the  provisions  of  S  754  become  effective. 
Federal  Public  Defender  James  Roberts,  In 
his  statement  yesterday,  mentioned  the  fine 
volunteer  work  which  a  Catholic  priest  is  per- 
forming as  a  kind  of  pre-trial  services  and 
pre-trial  diversion  officer.  This  indlvidusi 
also  Is  assisted  by  local  community  groups 
In  l-.ls  efforts.  The  Community  Anticrlme  As- 
sist.ince  Act  would  provide  funding  to  ■■stimu- 
late the  further  development  of  these  kinds 
of  endeavors  It  Is  a  very  worthwhile  proposal 
to  pursue  in  order  to  get  citizens  inrclved 
ill  constructive  programs.  T'nis  could  save  the 
ta-^cpayers  money  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re-empl-.ail.-6 
a  point  which  you  made  In  your  opening 
statement  to  these  hearings  ccnoen;liig  re- 
cently released  statistics  showing  a  16  per- 
cent increase  in  crime  during  the  flr>  r  quar- 
ter of  1974.  Certainly,  as  v.e  here  today  ou- 
ticipate  a  total  6  percent  Increase  in  crime 
during  1973  over  1972,  can  this  subcommittee 
fifford  to  neglect  the  urgent  need  to  provide 
the  resources  to  modernize  and  speed  up  the 
crimUial  justice  process?  I  realise  that  S.  754 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  crime 
problem  itself;  but  it  does  represent  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
th?  .''.bilit;-  cf  cur  c^airt  system  to  deal  with 
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criminal  cases.  In  this  regard,  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  slimmed  up  the  issue 
well  In  Its  Courts  report  stating: 

"Past  and  efficient  criminal  processing 
would  both  Increase  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  criminal  law  and  ease  the  task  of  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  and  reduce  crime." 

This  Is  what  the  subcommittee  mtist  con- 
sider as  an  Important  consequence  of  what- 
ever you  decide  to  do  with  this  legislation. 


CHILD  EVANGELISM  DAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans are  known  for  their  countless  acts 
of  voluntary  service  to  others.  I  am  pi"oud 
to  recognize  in  this  regard  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  the  Child  Evangelism  Fel- 
lowship of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

This  is  an  interdenominational  orga- 
nization of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  provide  religious  instruction  to 
young  children  who  would  not  othenvise 
receive  it.  The  fellowship  holds  Bible 
study  classes  called  "good  news  clubs" 
and  im'ites  children  into  homes  to  lesrn 
Bible  stories  and  gospel  songs. 

Teaching  children  about  religion  in  a 
way  they  can  enjoy  and  appreciate  is  a 
good  investment  in  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual strength  of  our  society. 

October  20  of  this  year  is  Child 
Evangelism  Sunday,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  tills  occasion  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fellowship  and  wish  them 
continued  success  in  their  vcrj"  \\orth- 
V,  hile  endeavors. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  I  introduced  S.  3988.  a  biil  to 
pi"ovide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  governments  for  the  preparation 
of  energy  conservation  programs.  At  that 
time  I  was  still  hopeful  that  the  near 
future  might  bring  strong,  affirmative 
proposals  for  energy  conservation.  That 
has  not  happened.  It  is  more  imperative 
now  to  adopt  legislation  such  as  that  em- 
bodied in  S.  3988  than  it  was  a  month 
ago. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  S.  3988,  I  felt 
that  strong  emphasis  on  energy  conser- 
vation was  essential  to  any  sensible  na- 
tional energy  policy.  I  also  believed  that 
State  and  local  governments  had  dem- 
onstrated great  ability  to  deal  with  such 
progi-ams  and  that  we  should  make 
greater  use  of  their  expertise.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  change  my  mind  about 
these  things. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  else  has  hap- 
pened in  that  montli  either,  except  that 
we  are  a  month  closer  to  whiter.  The  en- 
ergy conservation  proposals  tran.smitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  are 
most  disappointing.  The  cornel-stone  of 
those  proposals  seems  to  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  energy.  Of  energy  conservation — 
except  that  forced  by  high  prices — we 
hear  little. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  take 
the  lead  in  formulating  strong  national 
energj'  policies.  The  Senate  has  already 
pas.sed  much  legislation  in  the  field.  I 
hope  we  can  imprave  on  existing  pro- 
po.sals  by  acting  on  S.  3988.  to  strengthen 
.  our  con.servation  efforts  at  the  grassroots. 


THE   LILLIPUTIAN  ANSWER   TO 
WORLD  FAMINE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  article  on  tlie  world  food  situation 
from  the  Sunday,  October  13  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Mi*.  Edgar  Owens  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
n;ent  argues  in  this  piece  that  the  answer 
to  ;"orld  food  shortages,  if  indeed  there 
can  oe  an  "answer,"  does  not  ultimately 
rely  on  ever  increasing  amounts  of  direct 
food  aid  from  the  rich  countries  to  the 
poor,  but  in  improving  the  yields  and 
production  capacity  of  the  poor  nations' 
small  farms,  so  the  poor  will  not  need  to 
depend  on  the  largesse  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Owens'  argument  makes  excellent 
sense,  if  only  because  the  poor  would  be 
foolish  indeed  to  stake  their  existence  on 
the  generosity  of  the  rich.  Selflessness  is 
an  uncommon  occui-rence  in  this  world, 
and  its  tenure  is  far  too  short  to  be  relied 
upon  for  any  length  of  time.  But  aside 
from  this  limitation  of  fallen  hiunan 
nature,  there  is  also  the  bald  fact  that 
American  farmers  cannot  increase  their 
yields  forever  to  a  sufficient  degree  to 
keep  up  v.ith  world  food  demands.  As  the 
last  few  months  illustrate,  we  will  not 
alwavs  have  the  incredible  good  luck 
with  the  weather  we  have  enjoyed  for 
nearly  20  years.  Furthermore,  we  are 
getting  diminishing  returns  for  our  la- 
bors ;  it  tiikes  more  fertilizer  to  raise  corn 
yield  per  acre  from  90  to  100  bushels 
than  it  did  to  raise  it  from  40  to  50 
inishels. 

For  .similar  reasons,  efforts  to  improve 
>  icld  and  increase  production  in  Third 
World  countries  should  not  be  limited  to 
transplanting  the  technology  of  Ameri- 
can iitsribu.siiiess.  In  fact,  we  should  in- 
sist on  aid  that  is  geared  to  the  small 
larm.  as  Mr.  Owens  suggests.  Soaring 
energy  prices  have  already  made  it  very 
difflrult  for  the  developing  nations  to 
obtain  fertilizer.  There  Is  little  sense, 
tlierefoio,  in  hclphig  them  develop  a 
method  of  agriculture  which  requires 
even  more  inputs  of  energy  and  equip- 
ment. 

A  critical  part  of  Mr.  Owens'  article  is 
his  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of 
prosperous  small  farms  to  family  size. 
Dr.  Gan-ett  Hardin  argued  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Psychology  Today  that 
food  aid  or  production  a.ssistance  only 
compounds  the  problem,  keeping  the 
poor  alive  to  spawn  more  poor  who  make 
more  demands  for  food.  I  have  attempted 
to  rebut  his  rehash  of  Parson  Malthus' 
theory  by  arguing  that  prosperity  is  the 
best  contraceptive,  and  prosperity  can- 
not be  achieved  when  the  first  and  only 
Ovjucern  is  to  get  some  scrap  of  food. 
Mr.  Owens  apparently  agrees  with  this 
latter  approach,  and  speaks  specifically 
of  how  small  farms  offer  the  best  method 
of  achieving  both  increased  food  produc- 
tion and  reduced  birth  rates. 

Several  of  us  in  this  body  v.ill  be  at- 
tending the  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  next  month.  While  I  am  not  too 
sanguine  about  the  Conference  resulting 
in  any  significant  change  in  world  food 
policies,  especially  given  the  ambi^^uity 
of  the  U.S.  position  and  the  failure  to 
consult   the  congressional  delegation.   I 


do  hope  we  will  be  able  to  present  some 
innovative,  feasible,  and  commonsense 
ideas  on  how  we  can  feed  the  world's 
poor  and  stabilize  our  population.  Mr. 
Owens'  suggestions  are  most  helpful  in 
this  area,  and  I  hope  his  article  will  be 
widely  read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  its  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
brief  and  final  point:  On  the  front  page 
of  Tuesday's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  are  articles  on  widespread  starvation 
in  India  and  the  expenditure  of  some 
*20  million  for  a  building  in  California 
to  be  used  to  store  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration records.  There  is  something 
obscene  in  the  national  priorities  illus- 
trated by  these  two  articles.  Twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  is  not  much,  relatively  speak- 
ing, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
more  glaring  examples  of  money  poorly 
spent.  But  surely  this  $20  million  could 
be  moi-e  humanely  spent,  to  buy  the  food 
.starving  Indians  cannot  buy  for  them- 
selves, or  supply  the  tools  necessary  to 
boost  the  productivity  of  their  fai-ms. 
When  we  buy  what  amounts  to  a  huge 
filing  cabinet  while  fellow  human  t)eings 
die  in  the  dirt  for  lack  of  a  few  pennies, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  foreign  nations  are 
rather  underwhelmed  at  the  charity 
we  do  ofter. 

Exhibit  I 
WoRUi's  LiM.iPDTS  Hold  the  Answer  to 
Famine  Threat 
I  By  Edgar  Owens ) 
Since  the  developed  countries  are  better 
off   both   economically   and    technologically, 
and  since  the  consumption  patterns  stem- 
ming from  ovir  affluence  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  pressure  on  limited  world  food 
supplies,  we  must  take  primary  responsibility 
for  relieving  present  and  guarding  against  fu- 
ture scarcity,  even  to  the  point  of  limiting 
our  own  escalating  standards  of  living." — 
Herbert    Waters,    chairman.    World    Hunger 
Action  Coalition. 

"Within  the  last  decade  there  are  tho.se 
who  have  advocated  that  the  scientifically 
advanced  and  afllvient  nations  could  and 
should  supply  the  food  needs  of  nations 
v.lth  deficits.  Today  that  notion  has  been 
shelved.  Requirements  would  become  so  vast, 
and  the  free  food  programs  so  costly,  that 
this  approach  would  be  beyond  the  com- 
bined means  of  all  possible  suppliers,  proba- 
bly within  a  decade.  Moreover,  massive  free 
food  shipments,  if  they  result  In  low  con- 
sumer prices  in  the  recipient  country,  re- 
move the  Incentive  for  the  nation's  own 
producers  to  increase  production." — Dr.  Ster- 
ling  Wortman,   Rockefeller  Foundation. 

While  Waters  rellects  the  traditioiinl 
American  sense  of  humanltarlaaism,  to  fol- 
low his  advice  will  almo.st  certainly  guar- 
antee the  worst  famine  In  al'  of  hlstorj-  before 
this  centurj'  ends. 

America's  wonderfully  productive  farmers 
cannot  feed  the  developing  world's  poor  in- 
detlnitely  simply  because  their  numbers  are 
increasing  so  rapidly,  some  60  million  per 
year.  In  a  decade  or  two  there  will  be  more 
hungry  people  In  the  shanty  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  poor  countries  than  can  be  fed 
even  from  America's  bountiful  granary. 

The  world  food  problem  cnnnot  be  solved 
in  the  American  Midwest.  The  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  doubling  and  trebling  the 
pitifully  low  per  acreage  yields  on  the  160 
mUllou  Email  farms  of  the  developing  world. 
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Those  who  blame  the  food  shortage  on 
the  high  living  standards  and  the  alleged 
self-indulgence  of  the  American  people  are 
also  filling  the  American  press  with  dire 
prophecies.  The  Maltbuslan  apocalypse,  we 
are  told,  is  almost  upon  us — too  many  i>eople 
on  too  little  land.  No  solution  Is  said  to  be  In 
sight  unless  the  poor  countries  .<4omehow 
reduce  their  birth  rates  substantially  and 
quickly. 

VISION    or    GLOOM 

The  "Doomsday  Lobby"  Is  how  one  Wash- 
ington Journalist  describes  those  whose 
vision  of  the  future  Is  gloom  and  disaster. 
The  Lobby  Is  not  analyzing  but  prophesying 
and  thereby  is  obscuring  rather  than  Ulu- 
mlnatlng  the  real  nature  of  tlie  world  food 
problem. 

The  problem  Is  specifically  a  shortage  of 
foodgralns — wheat,  rice  and  corn  are  the 
most  familiar  to  Americans.  For  the  pitifully 
poor,  the  foodgraln  of  their  area  is  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  their  diet.  Just  a  single 
food  represents  the  difference  between  hun- 
ger and  satisfaction  for  Uterally  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people.  Countries  can  Increase 
their  production  of  foodgralns  only  by  In- 
creasing yields  per  acre  because  nearly  aU  the 
arable  land  In  developing  countries  Is  already 
being  cultivated.  For  this  reason,  foodgraln 
productivity  Is  the  key  Indicator  of  a  coun- 
tr>''s  ability  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed  its 
own  people. 

If  we  recognize  the  overwhelming  Impor- 
tance of  foodgralns  and  then  analyze  rather 
than  prophesy  we  leai'n  that: 

Tliere  axe  a  small  number  of  crowded  de- 
veloping coiuitrles  In  which  there  Is  no  food 
problem.  Outpvit  per  acre  of  the  basic  food- 
grains  in  Egypt  (3,515  pounds  per  acre)  and 
Taiwan  (3.320  pounds)  is  as  hi^h  as  in  the 
rich  countries  in  general  and  actually  a  little 
higher  than  In  the  United  States  (3,185 
pounds) . 

If  India's  agriculiure  were  organized  so 
that  her  farmers  could  be  as  productive  as 
farmers  In  Egyjpt,  instead  of  producing  a 
mere  1,010  pounds  of  foodgralns  per  acre, 
India's  foodgraln  surplus  available  for  export 
v.-ould  be  double  total  worldwide  trade  In 
foodgralns  In  1972.  International  and  na- 
tional ofnclals  would  then  frantlcaUy  be  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  world 
foodgraln  market  rather  than  trying  to  pre- 
vent hunger. 

If  certain  medium-sized  countries,  such 
63  Nigeria.  Mexico  and  Pakistan,  could  dou- 
ble their  foodgraln  productivity  overnight, 
the  U.N.  estimated  gap  In  the  worldwide  sup- 
ply of  foodgralns,  9  million  to  12  million 
tons,  would  disappear.  Yet,  even  after  this 
doubling  of  productivity,  per  acreage  yields 
la  these  three  countries  would  still  be  a  good 
deal  lower  than  In  Egj-pt  and  Taiwan. 

Finally,  as  the  London  Economist  pointed 
out  recently.  If  the  arable  land  of  our  planet 
were  cultivated  es  efficiently  as  farms  In 
Holland,  the  planet  could  feed  67  billion 
people,  or  17  times  as  many  people  as  are 
now  alive  (wlilch  statement  is  not,  of  course. 
Intended  to  be  an  endorsement  of  continued 
runaway  peculation  growth). 

The  world  Is  not  yet  confronted  with  the 
Malthusian  apocalypse.  Rather,  hi  the  words 
of  one  of  the  analysts.  Dr.  Wortman,  "The 
only  approach  to  the  world  food  problem 
that  makes  sense  Is  to  get  fsrm  productivity 
up  as  fast  as  possible." 

THE    SMALL    FARMS 

This  emphasis  on  yields  per  acre  is  rela- 
tively recent.  Through  5.000  years  of  history, 
food  production  has  been  Increased  primarily 
by  opening  new  lands  for  cultivation  as  pop- 
ulatiotts  gradually  expanded.  In  recent  dec- 
ades, countries  have  begun  to  exhaust  their 
supply  of  land.  Fortunately  for  tlie  world's 
peoples,  this  exhatistion  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  the  explosion  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence. The  "biochemical  agricultural  revolu- 
tion" — Unproved  seeds,  fertnirer,  disease  and 


pest  control — has  become  the  route  to  moro 
food  through  higher  yields  per  acre. 

This  shift  from  "extensive"  to  "Intensive" 
farming,  which  began  in  Japan  around  the 
tiirn  of  the  century,  became  widespread  In 
the  West  diurlng  the  period  of  World  War 
II.  During  the  1930s,  foodgraln  yields  in  rich 
and  poor  countries  alike  were  low.  Since  tlie 
Second  World  War.  however,  yields  In  the 
rich  lands  have  bounded  upwards  so  rapidly 
that  today  they  are  2' 2  times  higher  than 
ui  the  poor  countries  2,264  pounds  per  acre 
as  compared  to  1,135  pounds) . 

Because  the  population  of  the  developing 
lands  has  risen  faster  than  their  farm  pro- 
ductivity, the  countries  have  shifted  from 
being  foodgraln  exporters  to  foodgraln  Im- 
porters. Before  World  War  n,  the  poor  cotin- 
trles  exported  12  million  tons  of  foodgralns 
annually,  mostly  to  Western  Europe.  In  1972, 
these  countries  imported  44  million  tons  of 
foodgralns,  mostly  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

This  static  Is  the  kind  of  Information 
used  by  the  Doomsday  Lobby  to  spread 
gloom.  However,  it  conceals  a  most  Impor- 
tant point.  Because  of  the  bounty  of  the 
North  American  prairies  and  the  ease  with 
which  food  can  now  be  shipped  all  over 
the  world,  people  may  well  be  better  fed 
today  than  at  any  time  In  the  past.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  U.N.,  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  average  per- 
person  consumption  of  calories  today  is  more 
than  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Thus,  further  analj-sis  tells  us  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
There  is  still  time  to  resolve  the  world  food 
problem — if  it  is  correctly  Identified. 

For  years  many  experts  have  thought  that 
highly  mechanized,  large  farms  are  necessary 
for  high  productivity  agriculture,  that  small 
farms  must  become  big  if  they  are  to  be 
efficient.  Such  a  belief  is  simply  a  projection 
of  our  farming  system.  It  Ignores  such  facts 
as  this:  At  the  starting  point  of  Japan's 
modernization,  the  Meljl  Restoration  In  1868, 
the  average  size  farm  was  2  acres;  a  century 
later  the  average  farm  in  Japan  Is  still  2 
acres.  On  such  tiny  plots  Japan  has  created 
one  of  the  world's  most  productive  farming 
systems. 

To  Americans,  acctistomed  to  multi-hun- 
dred-acre farms,  big  tractors  and  a  constant 
decline  in  tlie  number  of  farmers,  viewing 
the  farm  economy  of  developing  countries 
must  seem  like  Gulliver  in  the  Land  of 
Lllllput.  Four-fifths  of  the  farms  in  poor 
nations  are  less  than  12  acres.  In  the  very 
crowded  countries,  such  as  Egypt,  Taiwan, 
Bangeladesh,  Indonesia,  as  well  as  rich  Ja- 
pan, the  average  farm  is  as  little  as  2  or  3 
acres,  hardly  a  cabbage  patch  to  an  American 
farmer.  Clearly  the  big  tractors  and  com- 
bines which,  to  Gulliver,  are  synonymous 
with  modern  agriculture  in  his  own  country 
do  not  fit  the  Lilliputian  farr^is  of  the  de- 
veloping world. 

Further,  there  are  seemingly  endless  num- 
bers of  farmers  cultivating  these  tiny  plots. 
In  relative  terms,  the  poor  countries  have 
50  or  75,  even  as  many  as  100  times  as  many 
farmers  as  the  United  States.  Is  it  possible  to 
organize  a  high  productivity  agriculture  in 
LllUput? 

COMPLEX  PBOBL£M 

We  know  from  Egypt  and  Taiw-au.  as  well 
rs  Japan,  that  the  LUhputs  of  this  world  can 
be  no  less  productive  than  the  Gullivers. 
Hopefully,  we  have  also  learned  from  prac- 
tically all  other  developing  countries  that 
there  are  no  simplistic  solutions  to  sustained 
agriculture  advance,  such  as  the  so-called 
"miracle  seeds"  of  the  "Green  Revolution." 

Rather,  multiplying  productivity  on  these 
overcrowded  cabbage  patch  farms  of  the  de- 
veloping world  is  quite  possibly  the  mosc 
complex  problem  ever  deliberately  faced  by 
iTianklnd.  It  Invol'e?  'he  de.«;gn  of  produc- 


tion systems  for  every  crop,  every  season, 
every  region  In  every  nation.  This  means 
adopting  the  biological  components  of  agri- 
cultural technology — seeds,  disease  and  In- 
sect control  measures,  water  and  soil  man- 
agement practices,  fertilizer  usage — to  hun- 
dreds of  farming  environments.  Difficult  as 
this  may  seem,  expanding  the  science  base 
essential  for  high  productivity  agriculture  In 
the  mostly  tropical  poor  countries  Is  the  easy 
part  of  the  solution. 

The  harder  part  of  tlie  solution  Involves 
the  creation  of  a  legal  and  Institutional 
structure  through  which  the  mass  of  small 
farmers  can  become  active  participants  In  a 
productive  rural  society.  Equitable  land  ten- 
ure, savings  and  credit  systems,  cooperatives, 
laws  relating  to  contracts,  property  and  lla- 
biUty.  a  high  level  of  Integrity  In  govern- 
ment administration  and  the  handling  of 
money — these  and  many  other  laws.  Institu- 
tions and  systems  are  Just  as  necessary  for 
high  productivity  farming  as  better  seeds  and 
more  fertilizer.  Such  reforms  are  essentially 
political.  They  iu^'olve  a  sharing  of  power  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  better  life  by  the  privi- 
leged few  with  the  millions  of  small  freehold- 
ers, tenants  and  sharecroppers  who  have 
been  left  out  of  development  thus  far. 

The  world  food  problem  Is  really  a  prob- 
lem of  political  will,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it, 
in  all  but  a  handful  of  developing  countries. 
In  most  developing  countries,  agricultural 
advance  has  been  concentrated  on  their  cwu 
Gullivers.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  farms — larf;e,  mechanized  and  ir- 
rigatsd — account  for  four-fifths  of  the  in- 
crease In  agricultural  production.  The  one- 
sixth  of  Mexico's  farmers  who  cultivate  them 
are  prospering,  but  half  of  Mexico's  farmers 
actually  have  less  money  today  than  In  l9r-0. 
These  poor  farmers  also  continue  to  have  a 
baby  a  year,  for  among  the  pitifully  poor 
there  still  lingers  the  notion  that  more  hands 
mean  more  work — and  therefore  more  food. 

Mexico's  "dual  farm  economy,"  a  handful 
of  Gullivers  and  a  multitude  of  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying Lilliputians,  is  alas,  the  common 
pattern  throughout  the  developing  world. 
The  Gullivers  often  are  as  productive  as 
farmers  in  the  rlcli  countries.  But  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  groups  adds  up  to  medi- 
ocre national  performance — Mexico's  food- 
grain  yields  are  only  two-fifths  the  level  ol 
Egypt  and  Taiwan — and  the  threat  oi  hun- 
ger. 

iUSSINC    THE    rOINT 

Because  the  state  of  agriculture  is  un- 
satisfactory and  governments  are  reluctant 
to  reform,  there  are  those  who  seek  to  escape 
In  religloldeologlcal  contentions,  such  as: 

The  notion,  now  frequently  heard  around 
the  world,  that  the  Chinese  have  found  a 
universal  solution  In  communism  (a  con- 
tention that  Ignores  enth°ely  the  point  that 
the  China  with  the  truly  remarkable  record 
lu  agriculture  Is  Taiwan,  not  tlie  mainland) . 

The  notion  that  the  world  food  problem 
can  be  solved  If  Americans  eat  fewer  haxn- 
btirgers  (it  takes  8  pounds  of  foodgraln  to 
produce  one  pound  of  beef).  Foodgraln  not 
used  to  feed  our  animals  could  then  be 
shipped  overseas. 

But  this  Is  missing  the  point.  The  place  to 
look  Is  Japan,  E^ypt,  Taiwan  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent.  South  Korea,  the  four  counti-ies  that 
have  found  a  way  to  combine  microscopic 
farms  ana  a  superabundance  of  farmers  with 
a  modern  ocience-based  agriculture  iu  which 
both  the  productivity  and  Incomes  of  2-acie 
farmers  rise. 

Such  a  system  is  knou-n  as  "small-farm, 
labor-in  tensive"  agriculture . 

As  compared  to  American  fai-mlug;.  small 
farm  systems  rely  relatively  much  more  on 
agricultural  chemicals,  such  as  fertilizer,  as 
the  means  of  Increasing  output  and  on  farm- 
ing techniques,  or  "cttltural  practices,"  many 
of  them  carried  out  by  hand.  The  reason  the 
small  Egyptian  or  Taiwanese  farms  can  usu- 
ally outcompete  the  American  farmer  on  a 
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per-acre  basis  Is  that  the  farmer  on  a  small 
farm  works  harder  and  longer  on  each  of  his 
acres. 

The  improbable  feature  of  small  farm  sys- 
ti^ms  to  Americans  is  the  use  of  small-sized 
farm  machinery  and  tools  to  supplement  hu- 
man effort,  not  replace  It,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  work  farmers  can  do  leather  than 
drive  them  off  the  land.  It  is  this  concept  of 
mechanization  which  explains  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  hard-wcrkirg  farmers  on 
the  tiny  plots  of  Fgypt  and  Taiwan. 

Egypt  and  Taiwan  have  combined  this  un- 
usual use  of  farm  machinery  with  land  re- 
form, protection  of  their  tenant  farmers,  co- 
operatives that  work,  high  taxes  to  finance 
the  cost  of  rural  public  investment,  integrity 
In  public  administration  and  the  accounting 
of  farmers'  funds  and  other  activities  which 
make  up  what  the  experts  call  "rural  develop- 
ment." 

It  Is  this  emphasis  on  llio  noii-ifich- 
nological  issues  of  agricultural  advance  that 
separate  Egypt  and  Taiwan  from  other  de- 
veloping countries.  These  are  precisely  the 
issues  that  are  politically  sensitive.  But  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  without  legal  protec- 
tion and  strong  local  institutions  there  can 
be  neither  equity  nor  high  productivity  In 
agricultin-al  development.  Without  legal  pro- 
tection, small  farmers  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
ploited in  traditional  ways  by  the  Qullivers 
of  their  country.  V/ithout  strong  local  Insti- 
tutions. 2-acre  I'Lirnicrs  uill  jiot  get  their 
2-acre  share  of  credit  and  fortillzcr  and  ac- 
cess to  the  mirket  to  sell  the  lncrea<Pd  pro- 
duction whlcii  fertilir.er  make.';  pos-slble. 

FARMS  AND  CONiaACt  Pf  U  E3 

Puither.  the  modern  2-acre  farm  may  prove 
a  more  essential  answer  co  the  celebrated 
"population  explosion"  than  all  the  efforts 
to  merchandise  blnh  control  devices.  Among 
development  experts  tbere  is  now  an  "in- 
centive school""  which  believes  that  parents 
have  fewer  chllcTren  rs  a  result  of  healthier 
living  conditions  and  personal  n)totivp.tions 
for  limiting  family  size,  not  because  contra- 
ceptives are  becoming  as  common  ps  ai^plrin. 
Citing  the  decline  in  birth  iaie»  in  the  West 
and  Japan  and  Taiwan  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  "family  planning"  prograins.  they 
argue  that  contracep»!ves  are  used  mcsUy  by 
parents  who  have  already  decided  to  hnve 
fewer  children. 

For  Americans  wiio  belit.'ve  we  should  use 
our  food  .surpluses  to  help  solve  the  world 
food  population  problem,  the  signiflcance  of 
political  will  in  develnpmeiu  creates  a  pain- 
ful perplexity. 

Where  governments  are  determined  to  bring 
about  an  agricultural  revolution,  as  in  Egypt 
and  Taiwan,  the  United  States  can  help  de- 
velop farming  systems  which  fit  the  culture 
and  physical  environment,  the  larm  size  i.r.d 
other  unique  characteristics  of  each  coiuitry. 
However,  if  we  use  our  surpluses  to  prevent 
starvation,  but  governments  do  not  act  to 
Involve  their  small  farmers,  we  may  simply 
postpone  the  ciay  that  there  arc  more  hungry 
people  than  the  United  States  can  feed.  We 
must  recognize  that  hnmanltarlanlsm  plus 
enthusiiism  are  neither  a  policy  nor  a  solu- 
tion, that  the  United  Slates  cannot  Insist 
that  developing  countries  adopt  small  farm 
policies  that  we  favor,  that  we  cannot  tiup- 
ply  the  needed  political  will. 

The  complex  problem  of  small  farm  dc- 
vsl'jpment.  and  whether  and  how  the  United 
states  might  be  able  to  help,  was  clearly  rec- 
o;jni.^cd  a  year  ago  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

With  remarkably  little  notice  by  the  press 
.'■■id  the  public,  the  commi-.tee  initialed,  and 
tl-,e  Congress  passed,  the  most  significant 
pjliry  change  in  the  history  of  the  always 
controversial  "foreign  aid"  program.  Future 
foreign  aid.  said  the  Congre.ss,  is  to  be  aimed 
dlrcutly  al  tlie  people  Cont,re^s  descrlbpd  as 
the  "poorest  majority,""  the  himdreds  of  mll- 
it.'i.s  of  villagers  and  urban  slum  dn-il'pr." 


whom  Americans  have  alwaj's  wanted  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  American  help.  Most  of 
the  "poorest  majority."  more  than  half  the 
total  poptilation  of  the  developing  countries, 
are  small  farmers.  The  Congress  disdained 
Gulliver-like  "made  In  America"  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  LUllput  and  endorsed  the 
concentration  of  American  help  In  those 
countries,  and  there  are  some,  where  the 
problems  of  tlie  "poorest  majority"'  are  being 
recognized. 

The  November  V.'orld  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
riliow  that  we  are  trying  to  understand  the 
food/population  problem  and  wants  others 
to  understand  It,  too. 

Such  an  approach  may  not  be  popular.  It 
i^  easier  to  pretend  the  food/population 
problem  results  from  the  self-indulgence  of 
the  rich,  or  to  offer  more  money  for  "agricul- 
tural development"'  as  If  money,  not  small 
r.irmer:-,  were  the  solution. 

.■Xtver  all,  governments  around  the  world 
delight  in  getting  money,  and  surplus  food, 
frnin  the  United  States  for  a  host  of  different 
rensnus.  But  popularity  is  a  non-polutlon  and 
an  impo;olble  objective.  Higher  productivity 
is  a  solution.  It  is  also  an  objective  In  which 
Ainvrlcan  people  can  take  pride  and  wliich 
\'ic  developing  countries  can  respect. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAFT  1974 
NATIONAL  GROWTH  REPORT  BY 
SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Ml".  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
w  ould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  failure  of  the  administration 
to  .submit  to  the  Congress  the  1974  report 
on  national  growth.  Public  Law  91-609 
requires  that  the  President  submit  the 
rpport  to  the  Congress  in  February  of 
each  even-numbered  year.  The  report  is 
now  long  past  due. 

At  a  time  when  problems  of  growth 
mid  development  are  becoming  more  and 
more  pie.ssing.  at  p  time  when  our  de- 
teriorating economic  situation  requires 
us  as  a  ration  to  make  some  hard  and 
basic  choices  about  national  priorities 
and  about  the  future  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  Its  diverse 
regions,  at  a  time  when  it  is  essential 
that  we  mount  a  major  national  effort  to 
set  goals  and  to  design  and  evaluate  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  to  achieve 
those  goals,  the  delay  of  the  administra- 
tion to  release  the  1974  growth  report  for 
congressional  and  public  .scrutiny  is  little 
short  of  alarming. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  feel  a  .sense  of 
alarm.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  a  longstanding  concern  for 
bplarced  growth  and  development  in  this 
counti-y.  I  believe  the  quality  of  American 
life  depends  upon  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  making  important  public  policy 
choices  and  to  formulating  natio)ial 
goals,  priorities,  and  policies  for  balanced 
national  growth.  I  believe  that  continued 
failure  to  develop  a  mechanism  for  de- 
sipTiing  and  coordinating  policies  for  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  development 
will  result  in  a  serious  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  our  Nation's  citizens.  Indeed, 
the  present  rampant  inflation,  the  falling 
national  economic  product,  and  recurring 
shortages  and  threats  of  shortages  sug- 
gest that  such  a  decline  may  ali-eady  be 
unde'"way. 

Having;  long  believed,  Mr.  President, 
lliat  theje  is  a  national  need  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  establish  balanced  national 
f'ljwih  and  development  policy,  I  intro- 


duced in  February  of  this  year — the 
month  in  which  the  1974  growth  report 
was  due — the  "Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  Act  of  1974" 
(S.  3050),  which  would  create  an  Office 
of  Balanced  National  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment, a  Congressional  Office  of  Policy 
and  Planning,  and  a  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Growth  and  Development,  and 
other  organizational  entities  as  elements 
in  a  comprehensive  system  for  formulat- 
ing national  growth  and  development 
policy.  The  bill  proposes  major  Institu- 
lional  innovations  because  the  problems 
we  face  are  of  such  importance  and  of 
such  complexity  that  institutional  inno- 
vation is  essential.  The  existing  institu- 
tional framework  has  proved  that  In  spite 
of  its  basic  strengths  It  has  its  wwtkness- 
es.  My  proposal  would  embrace  existing 
institutions  in  the  many  places  where 
they  are  strong,  and  it  would  innovate 
where  they  are  weak. 

The  biennial  report  en  national 
growth,  required  by  Public  Law  91-609, 
could  be  a  tool  for  strengthening  our  ca- 
jiacities  to  deal  with  growth  and  devel- 
opment problems.  Unhaajjily,  the  first 
giowth  report,  submitted  in  February  of 
1972,  v/as  a  disappointment.  The  admin- 
istration properly  recognized  that  al- 
though the  report  was  to  focus  on  urban 
growth,  urbanization  was  only  one  man- 
ifestation of  broader  growth  phenomena 
and  tliat  gi'owth  and  development  must 
be  considered  in  a  wider  perspective.  But 
the  administration  refused  to  carry  the 
ball  forward.  The  1972  national  growth 
report  advocated  a  "no-policy"  approach. 
Unfortunately  such  a  no-policy  approach 
is  a  policy  of  neglect — neglect  that  has 
piovcd  not  to  be  as  benign  as  might  have 
been  hoped  by  those  who  formulated 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a'arnied,  becuu^;e 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  sub- 
mit the  1974  growth  report  indicates  tiiat 
neglect  Is  continuing. 

Although  the  1974  growth  report  has 
been  in  preparation  and  review  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  although  a 
draft  has  beeia  prepared,  the  Congress 
and  the  public  have  not  seen  it.  I  believe 
it  is  time  that  we  and  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  it.  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  has  the  right  to  know 
v.hnt  it  does  and  does  not  say. 

The  draft  report  discu.sses  briefly 
earlier  growth  oriented  documents — the 
report  of  the  national  goals  research 
staff  and  1972  report  on  growth — quality 
of  life  as  tlie  central  goal  of  growth,  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  in  growth  de- 
cisions; and  it  sets  forth  current  growth 
trends  and  some  of  the  issues  associated 
with  those  trends.  The  draft  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  types  of  influences  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  have  on  growth  and 
development,  experience  at  the  State  and 
local  level  in  planning  for  growtli,  and 
it  concludes  with  "Recommendations 
and  Initiatives"  at  the  Federal,  multi- 
state.  State,  substate,  and  local  levels. 
The  draft  provides  as  well  several  sup- 
plements which  give  additional  Informa- 
tion )n  housing,  uiban  and  rural  com- 
munity development,  transportation,  the 
equity  implications  of  gi"owth  policy, 
manpower,  economic  adjustment,  nat- 
ural resources,  and  energy. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  read  through  the 
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draft  report  it  become  clear  to  me  that 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
biennial  growth  report  becomes  a  use- 
ful tool  for  formulating  national  growth 
and  development  policy.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you — and  President  Ford — 
my  reasons  for  this  conclusion  and  my 
reactions  to  various  parts  of  the  draft 
report  as  I  read  through  it.  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  his  policy  advisers  will 
carefully  review  my  reactions  to  this 
draft  report  and  will  consider  them  be- 
fore finalizing  this  document  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress. 

tJRBAN  AND  RtTRAL  COMMUNrTT  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  balanced  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment is  to  assure  that  the  citizens 
of  this  great  coimtry  will  have  access  to 
a  rich  and  satisfying  life  In  the  com- 
munity of  their  choice,  whether  this  be 
a  small  farming  town  in  Minnesota  or 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  east  coa.st. 
Individuals  identify  socially  and  physi- 
cally with  their  commimity,  and  seek  to 
develop  and  retain  special  qualities  in 
their  surroundings  which  represent  a 
desirable  life.  As  the  draft  report  notes : 

This  attitude  generates,  in  particular,  pub- 
lic demands  for  a  better  environment,  sucli 
as  clean  air  and  water,  open  space,  and  con- 
venient travel,  and  more  community  facili- 
ties and  services.  It  fosters  citizen  partici- 
pation and  Intimates  a  strong  role  for  local 
government  in  formulating  goals  and  setting 
priorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

I  would  agree  with  this,  but  I  could 
also  stress  the  need  for  the  a.ssumption 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  strong 
role  in  formulating  national  goals  and 
priorities  for  community  development. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
raises  a  number  of  issues  in  the  draft 
growth  report  with  regard  to  urban  and 
rural  development  which  I  think  are 
worth  mentioning  at  this  point: 

How  will  broad  changes  in  economic 
activity  affect  the  comparative  position 
of  older  cities? 

What  is  needed  to  overcome  the  isola- 
tion of  minorities  in  the  inner-city  and 
suburban  pockets,  leading  to  continual 
loss  of  human  talent  and  social  estrange- 
ment? 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  need 
for  a  balanced  transportation  system  to 
local  and  areawide  growth-related  ac- 
tions? 

What  kind  of  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion strategies  are  needed  in  the  central 
cities  to  make  these  areas  more  viable 
residential  areas? 

With  regard  to  rural  development 
sti-ategies,  the  report  asks: 

At  the  local  scale,  what  types  of  com- 
munity presei  vation  or  adjustment  strat- 
eeies  are  needed  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas? 

Wliat  types  of  State  and  local  actions 
are  needed  to  resolve  issues  of  increas- 
ing land  use  competition  at  the  metro- 
politan fringe? 

What  impact  would  income  transfer 
strategies  have  on  rural  area? 

What  is  the  potential  impact  of  an 
increa.3ed  demand  for  vacation  homes  or 
resorts  in  rural  areas? 

I  find  these  questions  interesting  and 
stimulating.  I  just  wish  the  administra- 
tion had  thought  to  recommend  some 


mechanism  through  which  these  and 
other  questions  related  to  urban  and 
rural  community  development  could  be 
answered.  The  institutional  arrange- 
ments provided  for  in  S.  3050,  while  not 
guaranteed  to  provide  us  with  Instant 
answers,  would  at  least  provide  us  with 
the  capability  to  seek  the  answers  In  an 
organized  way. 

URBAN    COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

The  administration's  sole  recommen- 
dation for  the  Federal  level  with  regard 
to  community  development  is  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  would  convert 
categorical  community  development 
grants  into  a  block  grant  for  community 
development.  The  Congress  has  enacted 
such  legislation,  with  modifications.  I 
supported  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  with  some  res- 
ervations over  the  new  direction  in  com- 
munity development  programs.  However, 
I  ha\'e  been  assured  that  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  money  made  available  by 
this  program  will  be  used  to  eliminate 
blight  and  slums  and  to  benefit  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  will  be 
honored. 

The  administration  argued  that  mak- 
ing funds  available  to  local  communities 
with  no  strings  attached  would  allow  lo- 
calities to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
putting  together  commimity  develop- 
ment strategies  geared  to  the  particu- 
lar need  of  the  community.  According 
to  the  report,  these  strategies  would  be- 
gin at  the  neighborhood  level  and  would 
include  a  program  for  housing,  a  pro- 
gram for  upgraded  neighboihood  facili- 
ties and  services,  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion to  cari-y  out  the  strategj-,  and  an 
adequate  and  certain  financing  stream. 
The  report  also  envisions  strategies  for 
whole  metropolitan  areas  which  would 
includ:  programs  to  diffuse  poverty 
concentrations  among  city  and  sub- 
urban areas,  preservation  of  imier-  and 
middle-city  areas,  redevelopment  or  re- 
habilitation of  areas  beyond  preserva- 
tion, maintenance  of  sound  but  aging 
suburban  areas,  attraction  of  small  size, 
middle-income,  young  households  to 
middle-  and  inner-city  neighborhoods, 
and  growth  management  policies  to  pro- 
vide for  more  orderly  development  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

This  is  an  excellent  agenda,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  of  these  goals  would  be 
carried  out  without  some  Federal  partici- 
pation. This  applies  particularly  to  pro- 
grams aimed  at  breaking:  up  the  concen- 
tration of  poor  minority  groups  in  the 
inner-cities.  How  many  .suburban  juris- 
dictions would  be  willing  to  accept  their 
"fair  share"  of  such  citizens  without  a 
Federal  carrot  or  stick?  Attracting  young, 
middle-income  families  back  to  central 
cities  would  be  good  for  the  cities,  but 
what  will  happen  to  tl\e  low-income  fam- 
ilies that  they  are  replacing? 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  or  should  abdicate  respon- 
sibility in  these  matters.  For  that  reason. 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  Congress 
prevailed  in  Its  in.sistence  that  communi- 
ties cannot  receive  the  community  devel- 
opment funds  to  which  they  are  entitled 
unless  they  submit  an  adequate  annual 
application  and  a  3 -year  .summaiy  )>lan. 
Communities  must  also  develop  :•  lious- 


ing  a^ssistance  plan  assessing  housing 
needs,  especially  for  lower-Income  per- 
sons, establishing  local  housing  goals, 
and  indirecting  the  general  location  of 
proposed  housing  for  lower-income  per- 
sons. Thus,  for  the  first  time,  housing 
and  community  development  will  be 
linked  in  a  coordinated  planning  process. 
The  extent  to  which  national  goals  such 
as  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens  are 
met  under  this  program  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  care  with  which  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment reviews  these  plans.  The  Con- 
gress included  in  the  legislation  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  make  an  annual 
reijort  to  Congress  concerning  the  prog- 
ress made  in  accomplishing  program  ob- 
jectives and  use  of  funds  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

I  was  disappointed,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  provisions  of  the  formula  through 
which  community  development  funds 
will  be  allocated.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned over  the  phasing  out  of  funds  to 
older  central  cities  where  the  needs  are 
greatest.  As  I  said  in  my  letter  to  the 
conferees  on  this  legislation,  in  which  I 
was  joined  by  18  other  Senators: 

Those  cities  that  have  participated  effec- 
tively In  Community  Development  programs 
in  the  past  should  have  those  efforts  con- 
tinued with  the  full  support  of  the  Federal 
government.  These  cities  should  not  be 
penalized  by  congressional  adoption  of  an 
arbitrary  distribution  formula,  one  that  allo- 
cates funds  without  regard  to  need  or  demon- 
strated capacity. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  for 
example,  there  would  be  a  precipitious 
decline  in  fmiding  for  the  central  areas 
of  three  cities  from  the  first  to  the  fifth 
year  of  the  program:  Duluth  will  go  from 
S3.5  to  $1.5  million;  Minneapolis  will  so 
from  S16.7  to  $6.3  million;  and  St.  Paul 
will  so  from  $18.8  to  $4  million. 

RT.TBAL    COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Piesident.  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging and  supporting  rural  development 
in  the  context  of  a  national  growth  and 
development  policy,  is  to  provide  healthy 
rural  communities  which  can  serve  as 
altei"natives  for  the  masses  of  people  who 
have  moved  to  increasingly  overcrowded 
urban  areas  in  search  of  a  better  life. 

In  1972.  the  Congress  enacted  a  Rural 
Development  Act  which  I  authored  and 
hailed  at  the  time  as  the  Magna  Carta  of 
rural  America.  Since  this  law  was  en- 
acted, the  Subconmilttee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment, under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Dick  Clark,  has  held  periodic 
hearint;s  on  the  implementation  of  the 
various  programs  provided  for  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  administration's  draft  growUi  re- 
port stresses  the  importance  of  this  act 
in  stimulating  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  problems  which  account 
for  lagging  development  of  many  com- 
munities in  rural  America.  The  report 
states  that  '"The  admini.stra^ion  places  a 
hi!4h  priority  on  Federal  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  Nation's  rural  areas,'"  pri- 
marily through  the  Rural  Development 
Act.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  in  this 
t.\pe  of  legislation  is  in  the  funding  of 
the  programs.  I  thiiak  the  administra- 
t  iiiii'.s  commitment  to  rural  America  can 
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be  Illustrated  by  Its  request  for  funding 
grants  to  rural  communities  for  Indus- 
trial development  projects.  They  re- 
quested $10  million  to  fund  this  program 
for  the  entire  country.  As  I  said  during 
the  floor  debate  on  agricultural  appro- 
priations, this  request  is  really  insiUting. 

The  administration's  report  also  em- 
phasizes its  interim  housing  policy  which 
emphasizes  rehabilitation  of  existing 
liousing  rather  than  the  construction  of 
new  housing.  I  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  this  emphasis  before,  and  I  shall 
do  it  again.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  one  of  the 
national  goals  which  has  been  articulated 
by  the  Congress  is  the  provision  of  a 
decent  home  in  a  suitable  environment 
for  all  citizens. 

There  is  far  more  substandard  housing 
hi  riiral  areas  than  in  the  cities.  I  agree 
with  the  administration  that  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  housing  is  an  important 
goal,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  should 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  loans  for  new 
hoases.  I  also  question  the  ability  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  to  im- 
plement the  rehabilitation  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  USDA  made  only 
$4,400,000  in  rural  rehabilitation  home 
loans,  while  $10  million  was  authorized. 
Therefore,  while  telling  farmers  and 
iniral  residents  to  "repair  your  old  house 
rather  than  build  a  new  one,"  they  used 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  repair  and  rehabilitation. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  indicator  of 
the  administration's  concern  for  iniral 
America  was  the  veto  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  agricultural  pro- 
grams for  fi.scal  1975.  I  do  not  think  that 
programs  to  revitalize  rural  America  are 
too  exiJen.sive.  lut  the  administration 
does. 

HOrSING 

The  d'-aft  report's  chapter  entitled 
"Recommendations  and  Initiatives"  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  national  housing 
problems  and  proposals  for  solutions. 
Many  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
report  are  now  out  of  date,  because  of 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  This 
act  was  signed  into  law  on  August  22, 
1974. 

The  recommendations  section  of  the 
draft  report  states  that  current  admin- 
isti-ation  initiatives  have  focused  on  the 
problem  areas  of,  first,  improving  pros- 
pects for  potential  middle-income  home 
ownei-s  through  expansion  of  mortgage 
credit;  and  second,  developing  a  new 
approach  to  the  housing  needs  of  lower- 
income  families.  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  still  experimental  housing  allowance 
or  direct  cash  payment  approach  to 
housing  assistance  'may  be  the  most 
co.st-effective  means  to  broaden  the  range 
of  housing  choice  for  lower-income 
families." 

Specific  legislative  recommendation.s 
contained  in  the  draft  report  include  in- 
creases in  the  pemiissible  mortgage 
amounts  of  PHA  loans,  permission  for 
homebuyers  to  pay  market  interest  rates 
on  FHA  and  VA  insured  or  guaranteed 
mortgages,  permission  for  FHA  insur- 
ance to  be  written  on  a  coinsurance  basLs. 
and  authorization  on  an  experimental 
ba.sis  for  more  flexible  repaj-ment  plans 
in  PHA  iasured  mortgages.  Also  endorsed 


is  housing  assistance  for  lower-income 
families  via  a  new  leasing  program. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  among  other  things, 
increases  basic  single-family  home  mort- 
gage limits  by  about  36  percent — from 
$33,000  to  $45,000— and  basic  multifamily 
per  unit  mortgage  limits,  about  30  per- 
cent. 

The  1974  act  also  deleted  in  conference 
a  Senate  provision  that  would  have  au- 
thorized the  HUD  Secretary,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  to  insure  mortgages 
imder  certain  sections  of  a  Revised  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  at  whatever  Interest 
rate  was  negotiated  by  the  mortgagor, 
provided  no  discounts  were  collected.  The 
advantage  of  such  a  provision  is  that  it 
would  have  redu:ed  a  home  buyer's 
hiitial  outlays  by  ellmir.ating  discounts — 
or  "points" — he  might  pay  indirectly 
through  the  purchase  price.  A  disadvan- 
tage might  have  been  that  higher 
monthly  housing  payments  may  have 
resulted  in  situations  where  market 
mortgage  interest  rates  exceeded  the 
HXJD-set  rate.  The  1974  Act  continued 
the  HUD  Secretary's  authority  to  set 
maximum  HUD  interest  rates. 

Section  307  of  the  1974  act  establishes 
an  experimental  coinsmance  program 
stipulating  tliat  a  mortgagee  may  request 
to  share  at  least  10  percent  of  any  loss 
arising  from  a  mortgage  default.  If  the 
mortgagee  exercises  this  option,  he 
shares  the  insm-ance  premium  with  PHA 
on  a  "soimd  actuarial  basis,  and  is  re- 
spon.'?ible  for  the  establishment  of  mort- 
gage reserves,  manner  of  calculating  in- 
surance benefits,  conditions  with  respect 
to  foreclosure — nnd  other  similar  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  pur- 
.suant  to  regulations."  The  aggregate 
dollar  amount  of  coinsured  mortgages 
and  loans  insured  in  any  1  year  may  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
amoimt  of  all  mortgages  and  loans  made 
both  for  homos  and  multifamily  mort- 
gages. 

With  respect  to  flexible  repayment 
plans,  the  1974  act  authorizes  an  experi- 
mental financing  provision  allowing  for 
mieven  amortization  of  Insured  loans. 
These  loans,  which  are  limited  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  outstanding  mort- 
gages Insured  during  the  fiscal  year,  al- 
low lower  payments  in  the  beginning  of 
the  term  than  In  later  years.  The  Intent 
of  this  provision  is  to  allow  young  poten- 
tial homeowners  who  anticipate  greater 
future  income  to  purchase  sooner  than 
woul !  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  1974  act  establishes  a  new  low- 
income  housing  assistance  program  to  re- 
lilace  the  existing  public  housing  au- 
thority for  assistance  vith  respect  to  low- 
income  housing  in  private  accommoda- 
tions— section  23  leasing.  In  the  program 
the  HUD  Secretary  will  make  assistance 
payment  contracts  directly  with  owners 
or  prospective  owners  for  existing,  new. 
or  rehabilitated  housing.  One  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  program  Is  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  families  assisted  wli,h 
annual  contract  authority  allocations 
must  be  families  with  grog's  Incomes  not 
in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  area's  me- 
dian income,  subject  to  adjustment  by 
the  HUD  Secretary. 
The  housing  allowance  or  direct  cash 


payment  approach  that  the  report  char- 
acterizes as  promising  was  continued  by 
tlie  1974  act,  but  not  adopted  as  a  major 
housing  assistance  vehicle.  The  major 
housing  assistance  program  adopted  by 
the  act  is  tlie  new  leasing  program,  de- 
scribed above,  along  with  continuation 
of  the  interest  subsidy  and  conventional 
public  housing  programs.  The  HUD  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  on  his  findings  with  respect  to 
housing  allowances  no  later  than  18 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant 1974  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
final  growth  report  for  1974  examines 
the  Implications  of  this  new  legislation 
on  national  growth  patterns.  The  draft 
report  goes  no  farther  than  to  mention 
tliat  there  was  major  housing  l2frislalion 
proposed  for  1974. 

STATE   AND  LOCAL  EXPEKtENCE  IN  PLANNING   fOR 
GROWTH  AND  QUALITY   OF  LIFE 

Mr.  President,  this  report  places  great 
stress  on  the  accomplishments  and  ini- 
tiatives achieved  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  they  have  responded  to  the 
pressui-es  created  by  growth.  In  recent 
years,  partly  because  of  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  lack  o  national  leader- 
ship. States  and  local  communities  have 
created  new  institutions  and  strength- 
ened old  ones;  they  have  developed  new 
techniques  for  guiding  and  managing 
growth;  and  they  have  undertaken  new 
programs  in  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, health  services,  and  other  func- 
tions related  to  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  their  residents.  I  am  gratified  at 
the  manner  in  which  these  governments 
have  responded  to  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern life.  I  am  somewhat  chagrined,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  in 
many  important  ways  is  lagging  behind 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  this 
area.  I  am  also  concerned  that  far  from 
making  it  easier  for  them  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  growth  we  at  the  national 
level  may  be  making  their  lives  more  dif- 
ficult. 

FEDERAL    IMPACT   ON    STATE   AND   LOCAL    CROW!  H 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  many  cases,  State  and  local  prob- 
lems have  been  exacerbated,  as  the  report 
states,  by  "Federal  activities — which— 
having  no  conscious  orchestration  behind 
them,  fall  on  the  Sta;es  ani  localities  in 
a  haphazard  fashion,  sometimcc  benefi- 
cially, sometimes  not."  The  report  fur- 
ther states  that  the  cumulative  impact 
of  diverse  Federal  influences  on  States 
and  localities  is  extremely  difficult  for 
these  governments  to  monitor,  much  less 
anticipate.  The  report  goes  on  to 
acknowledge  tliat — 

Present  pressures  on  states  and  loccJities 
to  deal  with  growth  and  development  make 
It  Imperative  to  begin  determining  the  ap- 
propriate public  sector  roles  to  Influence 
growth  and  development.  If  only  to  avoid 
uncoordinated  and  conflicting  Federal  ac- 
tions which  undercut  state  and  local  efforts. 

In  describing  the  development  of  State 
growth  policies,  the  report  notes  that — 

Historically,  the  evolution  of  state  growth 
policies  has  been  dlffus°d  by  the  lack  of  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  form  and  content  of 
an  Intergovenunental  process  for  policy  de- 
velopment. There  has  persisted  rather  con- 
stant confusion  over  objectives,  Inability  of 
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technical  experts  to  provide  information  and 
social  Indicators  needed  to  develop  such 
policy,  and  a  fragmentation  of  legislative  and 
c^tecutlve  authorities  needed  to  properly  ad- 
ihess  growth  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  these  findings  and  conclusions.  But 
when  I  look  to  see  what  recommenda- 
tions are  offered  to  help  alleviate  the  in- 
fldvertent  growth  effects  of  various  Fed- 
eral actions,  or  to  provide  a  policy  frame- 
work within  which  these  activities  should 
be  taken,  or  to  develop  institutions  at  the 
Federal  level  which  would  see  to  it  that 
Federal  actions  at  the  very  least  do  not 
prove  to  be  harmful  to  State  and  local 
growth  control  activities  I  find — nothing. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  Balanced 
Growth  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
would  make  it  possible  to  monitor  and 
anticipate  at  the  Federal  level  those  Fed- 
eral activities  which  will  impact  on  State 
and  local  governments.  Wo  cannot  expect 
State  and  local  governments  to  under- 
take this  responsibility;  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  analyze  the  likely  impact  of 
Federal  decisions  to  locate  or  close  de- 
fense Installations,  or  to  procure  services, 
or  to  construct  public  works.  Further- 
more, the  legislation  would  create  new 
institutional  capabilities  in  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches 
which  can  develop,  with  input  from  State 
and  local  governments,  a  national  f>olicy 
for  balanced  growth  and  development,  so 
that  such  decisions  can  be  made  in  a 
rational  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  of- 
fers State  and  local  and  officials  sym- 
pathy as  they  struggle  to  deal  with  the 
haphazard  effects  of  Federal  decisions 
and  activities  which  affect  their  growth 
and  development.  My  proposed  Balanced 
Growth  and  Development  Act  offers  them 
a  Federal  commitment  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  monitoring  and  guiding 
Federal  actions  so  that  they  will  be  a 
help,  rather  than  a  hindrance,  to  State 
and  local  growth  and  development  ac- 
tivities. 

MTTLTISTATE  REGIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  report  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  value  of  the  various 
federally  initiated  and  State-initiated 
multlstate  regional  organizations  which 
currently  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimti-y.  It  describes  several  functions 
which  such  institutions  are  well  suited  to 
perform  In  formulating  growth  policy  at 
the  interstate  level.  Drawing  on  a  mem- 
bership which  might  include  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  representatives, 
they  can  coordinate  individual  State 
plans  and  programs  which  affect  the 
quality  of  life  throughout  the  region; 
they  can  develop  consensus  and  informa- 
tion exchange  between  le^-els  of  Govern- 
ment; they  can  implement  strategies  for 
location  of  major  new  developments  that 
have  impact  beyond  the  local  or  State 
level;  they  can  coordinate  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  investments  to  be  made  by 
large  private  and  public  investors;  and 
fhey  can  regulate  such  functional  areas 
as  water  resources  and  environmental 
quality. 

The  report  clearlj-  recognizes  the  value 
of  such  activities  and  implicitly  endorses 
the  concept  of  multlstate  regional  agen- 
cies. And  yet.  when  I  look  at  the  recom- 


mendations regarding  the  multlstate 
level,  there  is  no  commitment  whatso- 
ever to  a  Federal  interest  in  or  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  and  support  of 
such  Institutions.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration directs  its  attention  at  the  multi- 
state  level  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
10  Federal  regional  councils  to  serve  as 
program  coordination  centers.  They 
would  also  play  a  lead  role  in  continuing 
efforts  to  unify  Federal  planning  and 
management  programs,  streamline  the 
administration  of  planning  require- 
ments, and  provide  requested  technical 
assLstance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  recommendation,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  just  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Furthermore,  responsibility  for  stream- 
lining and  unifying  Federal  planning 
and  management  programs  belongs  in 
Washington,  not  in  10  Federal  regions. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  3050,  these 
activities  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Office  of  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  find  in  the  re- 
port no  quarrel  with  the  findings  in  S. 
3050  with  regard  to  multlstate  regional 
planning  and  development  commissions. 
In  fact,  I  find  tacit  support  for  "effec- 
tive and  equitable  use  of  Federal  re- 
sources in  assisting  the  States  and  lo- 
calities with  their  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  need  requires  a  frame- 
work of  policies  for  their  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  stabilization  which  is 
consistent,  realistic,  and  attainable." 
And.  further,  that  "continuing  and  sys- 
tematic consultation  and  joint  decision- 
making among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish an  appropriate  policy  framework 
and  to  keep  it  up  to  date,  and  that  no 
administrative  channels  exist  through 
which  such  continuing  and  systematic 
consultation  and  joint  decisionmaking 
can  take  place. '  The  difference  Ls  that 
m.y  proposed  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development  Act  v;ould  establish 
and  fund  multlstate  regional  institutions 
which  would  give  life  to  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  and  in  the  findings 
of  the  bill.  The  report  provides  us  with 
rhetoric,  the  legislation  would  provide 
us  the  means  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  documents 
the  impressive  agenda  which  the  States 
have  set  and  followed  as  they  have  at- 
tempted to  help  shape  their  future 
growth  and  development.  The  States 
have  reason  to  be  proud  as  they  are  ful- 
filling their  historic  function  as  labora- 
tories for  testuig  new  govenunental  in- 
stitutions and  programs,  and  they  are 
teaching  a  lesson  w  hich  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  do  well  to  heed. 

Many  of  these  State  experiments  pro- 
vide us  with  a  base  of  experience  for 
some  of  the  midertakings  that  I  have 
proposed  in  S.  3050.  For  example.  21 
States  have  estabUshed  commissions  on 
goals  which  involve  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  in  attempts  to  articulate 
goals  for  futme  development.  My  own 
State  of  Minnesota  has  established  such 
an  agency,  the  Commission  on  Minne- 
sota's Future.  The.se  commissions  are 
analogous  to  the  National  Citizen's 
Council  on  the  American  Future,  vhich 


would  sei-ve  the  same  purpose  at  the 
national  level. 

Several  States,  such  as  Utah,  are  ex- 
perimenting with  "alternative  futures 
assessment"  designed  to  analyze  the  po- 
tential future  impact  of  current  trends 
in  population,  economic  conditions,  en- 
ergy, and  other  factors.  This  analysis 
vnU  be  the  basis  for  governmental  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  and  other  factors. 
This  analysis  will  be  the  basis  for  gov- 
ernmental planning  for  the  future,  so 
that  problems  will  be  anticipated  and 
planned  for— perhaps  prevented,  rather 
than  recognized  and  coE>ed  with.  In 
S.  3050,  I  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  Foundation  on  the  American  Future, 
which  woula  perform  the  same  function 
at  the  national  level. 

Many  States,  recognizing  that  once 
goals  are  defined  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture are  formulated  an  organizational 
structure  must  be  developed  to  imple- 
ment these  goals  and  plan,  have  been 
reorganizing  their  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  to  that  end.  Several 
States  have  developed  staff  and  orga- 
nizational capabilities  in  the  Governor  s 
office  to  deal  with  comprehensive  State 
development  policies.  Can  we  at  the 
Federal  level  do  less? 

The  Office  of  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  could  provide 
this  capability  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Balanced  National  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment, supported  by  the  Congressional 
Office  on  Policy  and  Planning  would  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  means  to 
cope  with  national  development  policies 
in  a  more  rational  way. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  those  who 
will  ask  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  become  involved  if  the  States  arc 
doing  such  a  good  Job.  tlliere  are  two 
answers  to  this  question.  One  is  that 
there  are  certain  things  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  States  which  nevertheless 
greatly  influence  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment. For  example,  national  eco- 
nomic conditions  .such  as  the  current 
inflation,  and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  these 
conditions  will  influence  the  public  and 
private  economies  of  each  State.  Tlie 
current  crisis  in  the  housing  industry, 
caused  partly  by  Federal  fiscal  policies, 
affect  a  States  ability  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  its  residents.  The  current 
energy  crisis  is  yet  another.  The  States 
cannot  control  these  events.  But  the 
Federal  Government,  in  dealing  with 
these  national  conditions,  .should  at  least 
be  aware  of  their  possible  impact  at  the 
State  level.  The  various  institutions 
which  I  propose  in  S.  3050  would  provide 
a  mechanism  for  monitoring  the  con- 
sequences of  such  actions,  and  for  alert- 
ing and  possibly  assisting  the  States  in 
dealing  with  them. 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  Fedeial 
Government  needs  to  monitor  Its  own 
policies  and  programs  at  all  times  to  be 
certaui  that  State  growth  and  develop- 
ment policies  are  not  being  impeded  as  a 
result  of  Federal  activities.  Again,  this 
can  only  be  done  in  a  rational  way 
tluough  the  institutions  that  would  be 
created  by  the  enactmeni,  of  S.  3050. 
Tlie  Balanced  National  Grov.th  and 
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Development  Act  also  lecogiilzes  that  ac- 
tive State  participation  in  the  imifled 
Federal-state-local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning system  provided  for  in  the  act  will 
place  additional  burdens  on  their  plan- 
ning agencies  and  on  their  general  legis- 
lative and  administiative  decisionmak- 
ing processes.  Tlierefore,  it  provides  for 
an  expanded  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance piogram,  administered  by  the 
olBce,  to  help  fund  these  activities. 

All  in  all,  Mi-.  President,  the  aim  of  S. 
3050  is  not  to  usurp  State  responsibili- 
ties but  to  lielp  tlie  States  to  continue 
tlieir  fine  record  in  dealing  vith  growth 
and  development.  Above  all,  it  would 
make  Federal  impacts  on  State  growth 
ana  development  conscious  i-atlier  than 
unconscious  thereby  making  the  State's 
jobs  easier,  not  harder. 

rOCAL      EXPEBIMENTS      IN      M.tNAGIIsG      GROWTH 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  unmanaged  growth  are  felt  most 
strongly  at  the  local  level,  and  many 
local  oflBcials  have  been  responding  to 
the  rise  of  public  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life  and  for  better  control  over  growth 
and  development.  Local  governments  are 
experimenting  with  various  techniques, 
mainly  through  exercise  of  police  pow- 
ers, to  slow  down  land  development  ac- 
tivities, to  modify  economic  gi-owth,  and 
to  guide  or  constrain  development  so  as 
to  minimize  its  adverse  nide  effects.  The 
report  describes  these  expei-linents,  and 
then  raises  a  significant  issue  with  re- 
gard to  their  consequences:  As  more 
communities  .seek  to  guide  growth,  what 
balance  will  be  stnick  between  individual 
rights  and  community  rights?  What  are 
the  areawide  Impacts  of  local  actions  to 
control  growth?  Local  giowth  controls 
may  restrict  the  basic  constitutional 
right  of  citizens  to  make  a  reasonable 
choice  of  housmg  and  job  locations.  How 
can  we  reconcile  these  national  goals 
with  local  desires  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  their  towns  and  neighborhoods? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  any  easy 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  if  S.  3050  were  en- 
acted we  would  modify  and  create  insti- 
tutions that  would  be  able  to  give  con- 
tinuing attention  to  these  and  other  is- 
sues involved  in  controlling  gi-owth. 
These  local  expenments  ar^  clear  indi- 
cations that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  their  lives,  and  the  effects  of 
growth  on  that  quality.  Surely,  it  is  time 
for  us  at  the  Federal  level  to  gear  our- 
selves up  to  resiwnd  to  that  concern. 

TRANSPOP.TATION 

Mr.  Pre.':;ident.  the  draft  1974  growth 
report  reviews  a  number  of  develop- 
ments in  the  transportation  field  and 
lists  transportation  facilities  that  affect 
growtli.  The  draft  report's  recommenda- 
tions on  transportation  urge  the  passage 
of  the  administration's  proposals  for  a 
unified  transportation  assistance  pro- 
gram which  the  administration  says 
would  give  communities  flexibility  to 
provide  balanced  tran.sportation  suitable 
to  tlieir  respective  needs  and  require- 
ments. The  recommendations  also  urge 
passage  of  the  administration's  Trans- 
poi-tation  Improvement  Act,  which  they 
assert  would  help  re-store  the  Nation's 


laUioads  to    a  proper  place  in  tlie  na- 
tional transportation  system." 

The  draft  report  avoids  any  indepth 
discussion  of  transportation  issues,  ap- 
parently awaiting  findings  of  the  1974 
national  transportation  study.  I  would 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  of 
the  1974  transportation  study  gives  us 
something  more  substantial  tlmn  1974 
draft  growtii  report.  I  also  hope  that  the 
1974  transportation  study  addresses  "ru- 
ral" as  well  as  "urban"  transportation 
issues.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  growth 
report  does  not  make  a  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  transportation  policy  and 
growth. 

HEALTH 

The  statement  regarding  growtli  in 
health  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  fails  to  mention  the  fact  that  infla- 
tion in  the  health  industry  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  dollar 
growth  factor  without  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  actual  amount  of  health 
services  provided  to  consumers.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  recent  growth  in  health 
spe.iding  in  terms  of  the  GNP  is  in  large 
part  a  reflection  of  increased  costs, 
rather  tlian  increased  services.  HEW  it- 
self has  conceded  that  about  half  of  the 
increases  in  total  health  expenditures  in 
recent  years  was  accounted  for  by  price 
increase.^.  Yet  no  mention  is  made  in 
this  text  about  spiraling  health  prices 
and  the  serious  effects  of  such  piice  In- 
fre?ies  on  the  ability  of  individuals  and 
families  to  obtain  needed  services. 

Even  before  the  introduction  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  prices  for  medical 
care  were  rising  faster  than  prices  for 
other  sen-ices.  As  early  as  the  period 
from  1950  to  1960,  the  medical  care  com- 
ponent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
was  rising  faster  than  the  overall  co.st  of 
living — 3.9  percent  for  medical  care 
versus  2.1  percent  for  CPI.  Medical  care 
price  inflation,  however,  accelerated  be- 
tween 1969-71.  when  the  general  econ- 
omy began  to  suffer  severe  inflationary 
pressures. 

Between  1969-71,  when  the  overall 
cost  of  living  was  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  5.6  percent,  the  price  of 
medical  care  rose  at  a  rate  of  6.7  nercent. 
Physician  fees  rose  at  a  rate  of  7.4  per- 
cent and  hospital  room  rates  increased 
at  a  rate  of  13  percent.  But  examina- 
tion of  the  CPI  and  its  components  does 
not  tell  the  whole  stoi-y,  particularly  for 
hospitals.  The  hospital  components  of 
the  CPI  measure  increases  in  daily  room 
fharges  and  various  ancillai-y  charges. 
In  an  environment  where  the  number 
and  nomenclature  of  patient  sei-vlces 
are  changing,  unit  piice  measurements 
reflect  only  a  portion  of  total  cost  In- 
creases incun-ed  by  the  patient  or  his 
paying  agent.  Two  other  measures  of 
cost,  though,  the  total  cost  expense  per 
patient  day  and  the  total  cost  per  ad- 
mission, better  reflect  the  total  input 
made  to  patient  care  than  unit  prices. 

Tlie  total  expense  of  a  day  in  the  hos- 
pital, which  had  been  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  8  percent  immediately  be- 
fore medicare,  rwie  to  14  percent  per 
year  between  1969-71.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  the  total  cost  of  an  average 
hospital  admission  wps  16  percent  an- 


nually between  1966-69.  Begiimlng 
In  1968.  with  reductions  in  hospital 
length  of  stay,  the  cost  per  admission 
rose  less  rapidly  than  the  increases  In 
expense  per  day,  reaching  a  level  of 
11.2  percent  in  1969-71.  Some  of  these 
cost  increases  reflected  increases  in  the 
general  economy,  and  wage  increases  in 
this  traditionally  low-wage  sector.  An 
equal  share,  however,  represented  in- 
creases in  tlie  intensity  of  sei-vices — the 
number  and  kinds  of  services  performed. 
In  August  of  this  year,  we  learned  that 
in  tlie  absence  of  controls  imposed  dur- 
ing the  economic  stabilization  program, 
doctors'  bills  and  hospital  charges  are 
once  again  fueling  the  Nation's  inflation, 
increasing  at  a  rate  50  percent  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  CPI  for  the  3  months 
since  controls  were  lifted.  The  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
released  figures  in  late  August  showing 
that  medical  care  costs  increased  1.3 
percent  from  June  to  July  1974,  com- 
pajed  to  0.8  percent  for  the  CPI  as  a 
wliole.  Hospital  sei-vice  charges  and 
physicians'  fees  rose  1.5  percent.  Recog- 
nizing that  this  period  represented  tlie 
thli-d  straight  month  of  above-average 
increases  in  .hospital  chai-ges,  some  Gov- 
ernment health  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  hospital  charges  are  now  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  17.7 
percent  as  compared  to  12.5  percent  for 
the  CPI  as  a  whole,  with  doctoi-s'  cliarges 
increasing  at  the  even  higher  rate  of 
19.1  percent  a  year.  The  report  ignores 
these  appalling  facts. 

Price  increases  in  the  health  industi-y 
tell  only  one  part  of  the  sad  story  of 
growth  in  temis  of  dollars  but  not  in 
terms  of  output.  Health  spending  ex- 
pressed as  part  of  the  overall  GNP  does 
not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  ac- 
cessibihty,  effectiveness,  and  quality  of 
services  provided  to  consumers.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  easier  to  count  up  dollars 
than  to  add  up  sei-vices.  Cynics  may  be 
justified  in  saying  that  we  may  be  spend- 
ing a  lot  but  getting  not  much  more  per 
dollar  investment  in  returns.  It  might 
even  be  said  that  uncontrolled,  imdi- 
rected  growtli  in  tlie  health  industry 
may  be  worse  tlian  no  growth  at  all, 
since  it  merely  contributes  to  inci-eased 
costs  witliout  any  assurances  of  in- 
creased "needed  "  services  for  consimiers. 
This  may  be  particularly  true  in  the  area 
of  capital  investments  for  liealth  re- 
soiuces,  with  scores  of  additional  hos- 
pital beds,  sophisticated  equipment  and 
facilities,  being  imposed  onto  the  system 
without  appropriate  regard  for  the  ef- 
ficiency or  economy  of  the  total  health 
operation. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  tiie 
health  system,  marketplace  competition 
simply  does  not  exist  and  that  the  anal- 
ogy with  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  unap- 
plicable.  Greater  numbers  of  beds  do  net 
lead  to  a  lower  per  bed  cost  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  Indeed,  just  the  reverse 
is  true.  Whether  used  or  idle,  the  hospital 
bed  involves  constant  upkeep  expense 
and  maintenance,  expense  which  must  be 
met  in  some  way,  even  in  the  absence  of 
consumer  use  and  payment  therefor. 

One  of  the  long-i-un  factoi-s  contribu- 
ting to  the  health  care  cost  Inflation  is 
the  tendency  of  a  predominantly  non- 
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profit  hospital  industry  to  increase  its  ca- 
pacity without  regard  to  the  demand  for 
hospital  services.  Since  1963.  the  number 
of  community  hospitals  has  increased  by 
about  3  percent,  to  5,891  in  1973.  Tlie 
number  of  beds,  however,  has  increased 
almost  30  percent.  Although  utihzation 
of  hospital  sei-vices  has  steadily  increased 
over  time,  tlie  increase  in  the  number  of 
beds  has  more  than  kept  pace.  Follow- 
ing the  introduction  of  medicare,  tlie  av- 
erage length  of  a  hospital  stay  rose  from 
7.9  to  8.4  days,  with  an  increase  in  hos- 
pital occupancy  rates  from  76.5  to  78.2 
percent.  Following  this  initial  reaction, 
both  indices  began  to  decline  reaching 
levels  of  7.8  days  and  75.4  percent  by 
1973.  While  reductions  in  average  length 
of  stay  aj-e  desirable  in  that  patients  are 
treated  and  released  faster,  they  can  lead 
in  tlie  short-run  to  lower  hospital  occu- 
pancy and  higher  total  costs  for  the 
fewer  patients  being  served.  Tlie  long- 
run  issue  is  whether  the  health  system  is 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  capacity  to 
changing  needs.  The  report  says  notiiing 
about  the  mismanagement  of  our  scarce 
and  costly  health  resoiu-ces. 

The  very  natui-e  of  the  health  system 
and  the  cost  inflation  associated  with  its 
operation  brings  us  to  a  further  ciiticism 
of  the  report;  namely,  its  failure  to  re- 
spond to  criticisms  of  tlie  adminis- 
tration's national  health  insurance  pro- 
posal detailed  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
tlie  spi-ing  and  summer  of  this  year. 
The  report  mentions  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  developed  a  "ma- 
jor new  initiative  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  health  of  all  Americans," 
through  a  program  "designed  to  assure 
that  no  American  w  ill  be  denied  access  to 
high  quality  medical  care  because  of  an 
inability  to  pay."  However,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  approach  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  private  healtli  insurance  pro- 
tection has  been  criticized  for  its  com- 
plexity, confusion,  hiefBciency,  and  in- 
equity. It  has  been  charged  that  the  vol- 
imtary  nature  of  the  proposed  plan  would 
leave  millions  of  Americans  without  in- 
surance protection.  Small,  marginal  and 
low-wage  employers  might  find  that,  if 
the  employee  has  a  family  and  elects  to 
be  covered,  the  mandated  premiimi  ex- 
pense would  lead  to  a  sig  riificant  increase 
in  costs.  There  surely  can  be  little  doubt 
what  kinds  of  workers  such  employers 
woiUd  prefer — employees  who  elect  to  do 
witliout  coverage,  ineligible  part-time 
rather  than  full-time  workers,  single  in- 
dividuals rather  than  heads  of  famiUes, 
and  temporary  rather  than  permanent 
help. 

The  plan  is  also  regressive,  .since  a 
premium  that  is  a  fi>:ed  dollar  amount  is 
a  higher  percentage  of  low  incomes  than 
of  high.  Furthermore,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  utilizes  an  involved  sys- 
tem of  patient  cost  sharing,  deductibles, 
coinsurance,  maximum  liabilities,  all  of 
which  would  have  a  greater  impact  on 
low-  or  moderate-income  families  than 
on  persons  with  larger  financial  re- 
sources. Medical  care  would  continue  to 
be  better  for  those  with  higher  incomes. 
Cost  shai-ing  would  discourage  many 
from  iLsing  preventive  and  early  detec- 
tion caie.  This  is  a  necessar-y  consequence 


of  the  administration's  desire  to  have  the 
payment  .system  stay  outside  the  Federal 
budget  and  remain  voluntary  and  pri- 
vate. It  is  a  consequence  of  the  desire  to 
erect  a  system  that  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration's assessment  that  the  issue  is  fi- 
nancial protection  against  high  expendi- 
tures rather  tiian  a  system  that  reflects 
the  need  to  remove  economic  barriers  to 
care  at  all  levels. 

The  administration's  report  also  fails 
to  mention  criticisms  leveled  at  its  na- 
tional health  insiu-aiice  legislation  from 
the  area  of  cost  and  quality  controls.  The 
bill  itself  pays  only  Upservice  to  cost  con- 
trols. The  bill  would  perpetuate  the  pres- 
ent seif-regulatiou  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  system  which  has  diiven  up 
costs,  reduced  standards,  and  limited 
availability  of  health  services,  especially 
to  the  poor. 

COCCATION 

The  education  recommendations  are  a 
rerun  of  the  Nixon  administration  edu- 
cation agenda  from  1970-71  which  has 
been  now  outdated  by  events. 

The  93d  Congi-ess  worked  for  nearly  2 
years  on  major  revisions  of  the  Elemeii- 
tai-y  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
ESEA,  and  other  legislation  affecting 
public  and  private  schools.  The  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-380)  include  a  viable  consolidation  of 
a  number  of  major  formula  grant  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  pi-ograms.  A  new 
SiJecial  Projects  Act  similarly  consoli- 
dates both  selected  new  and  existing 
project  grant  programs  imder  one  au- 
thority. 

The  question  of  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  fimds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  childi-en  was  thor- 
oughly considered  the  past  2  years  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  resulting 
new  law  not  only  makes  significant 
changes  in  the  ESEA  title  I  formula  but 
also  mandates  a  study  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  poverty  measmes  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  title  I  funds. 

Tlie  Education  Ai^-.endments  of  1974 
contain  also  perhaps  the  most  substan- 
tive reform  of  the  Public  Law  81-874 
impact  aid  program  since  its  inception 
in  1950. 

All  ill  all,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  offer  more  potential  for  decision- 
making by  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  than  possibly  any  elementai-y 
and  sccondai-y  legislation  in  recent  years. 
In  short,  in  all  areas  of  concern  in  the 
growth  report,  tlie  Congress  has  acted 
and  improved  the  legislation  providing 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

2IAKPOWEB 

Mr.  President,  I  am  i^rofoundly  dis- 
tiessed  Uiat  the  brief  statements  on 
manpower  in  the  report  reveal  no  aware- 
ness of  the  critical  unemployment  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Nation.  They  merely 
recount  liistory  and  repeat  the  adminis- 
ti-ation's  budget  request.  With  the  con- 
sensus tliat  unemployment  will  cUrab 
well  over  6  percent  by  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  manpower  policy  must  be  used 
as  an  active  agent  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment. 

Together  with  Senator  Javits,  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  pronde 
fimd-s  for  an  immediate  expansion  of 
the   public   senice  jobs   program— the 


■  PEP"  assistance  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  and  the  1973  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act.  With  5.4  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed right  now,  the  need  for  a  rapid 
and  effective  Federal  response  is  urgent. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Federal 
Go-,'emment  pohcy  must  be  directed,  at 
the  present  tune,  toward  both  combat- 
ing inflation  and  preventing  a  further 
descent  into  recession.  But  this  poUcy 
would  be  far  more  effective  if  Federal 
a.ssistance  resulted  in  the  provision  of 
employment  opportunities  in  important 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  our  com- 
munities, rather  than  in  a  further  non- 
retiu-nable  public  cost  for  welfare  aid. 

Beyond  this  immediate  step,  however, 
we  must  liave  a  comprehensive  man- 
power pohcy  to  fulfill  every  American's 
right  to  useful  job  opportimities  at  fair 
i-ates  of  compensation.  The  Equal  Op- 
porttmity  and  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1976,  S.  3947,  wiiich  I  recently  intro- 
duced, backs  up  these  rights  by  exphcii 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
machinery. 

An  effective  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment policy  must  address  the  per- 
vasive social  problems  where  large 
groups  of  people  have  been  told,  in  effect, 
tliat  they  are  not  needed.  We  must  create 
labor  supply  analysis  and  planning 
mechanisms  at  all  levels  of  Governmenl. 
as  well  as  further  direct  job  creatior; 
programs,  to  assure  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  our  people  to  use  their  abili- 
ties in  gainful  emploj-ment. 

SELECTED    HUMAN    CONCERNS:    FQUIIY    ANT 
GROWTH     POLICY 

This  section  of  the  report  is  concei-ned 
almost  exclusively  with  the  aged.  Gen- 
erally the  report  contains  a  good  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  the  aged.  Partic- 
ularly worth  noting  in  this  respect  are 
the  discussions  related  to : 

First.  The  standard  of  living  of  social 
security  beneficiaries  and  how  the  in- 
come of  these  persons  is  falling  behind 
that  of  workers  even  with  cost-of-Uving 
benefit  increases;  and 

Second.  Retirement  age  policies,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  phenomenon 
of  increased  life  expectancy  with  reduced 
work  Ufe  expectancy. 

Unfortunately,  the  sub.section  on  Fed- 
eral response  does  not  address  Itself  to 
these  Issues. 

Not  discussed  in  the  problem  section  i<: 
the  subject  of  income  adequacy — for  per- 
sons receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come, for  example.  For  the.se  benefici- 
aries, the  income  problem  is  not  just  a 
relative  one,  but  an  absolute  one  of  how 
to  purchase  necessities  and  make  ends 
meet  with  very  little  income.  A  large 
number  of  elderly  including  those  de- 
pending on  SSI  are  living  on  incomes  be- 
low the  pKiverty  threshold. 

One  of  the  major  proposals  set  forth 
in  this  report  is  an  overhaul  of  income 
maintenonce  and  social  service  programs 
to  obtain  a  system  which  "*  ^  *  p;o- 
motes  equal  treatment  regardless  of  res- 
idence, encourages  self-support  for  those 
capable  of  it,  is  as  simple  as  possible  to 
administer,  is  based  on  objective  ci-lteria, 
and  does  not  require  an  increased  tax 
burden."  Unfortunately,  the  problems 
section  does  not  discuss  the  reasons  for 
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such  a  proposal,  nor  is  there  any  discus- 
sion as  to  how  such  a  goal  might  be  real- 
ized. In  addition,  although  this  may  be  a 
worthwhile  goal  to  deal  with  the  maze  of 
programs  now  attempting  to  solve  prob- 
lems related  to  needed  income  and  serv- 
ices, immediate  questions  can  be  raised 
with  regard  to  the  adequacy  level  of  the 
programs — as  shown  above.  The  concept 
of  "equal  treatment  regardless  of  resi- 
dence," is  also  debatable.  Social  security 
benefits  operate  this  way,  but  SSI.  by 
providing  for  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments, takes  into  account  the  differences 
in  living  costs  among  the  States.  Good 
arguments  have  been  made  for  each  ap- 
proach. 

The  discussion  in  the  report  of  de- 
pendency is  interesting,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Table  1  on  page  S-13 
shows  that  while  the  dependency  ratio 
of  elderly  to  workers  is  projected  to  in- 
crease over  the  next  50  years,  this  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  reduction  in 
dependency  ratios  of  nonworkers  aged 
zero  to  17.  In  fact,  tlie  dependency  ratio 
of  all  nonworkers  is  projected  to  decrease 
from  77.2  in  1970  to  63.8  in  2020.  This 
would  appear  to  make  it  possible  to  in- 
crease income  maintenance  programs  for 
older  persons,  perhaps  to  provide  for 
basic  adequacy  of  income,  without  put- 
ting an  additional  strain  on  the  working 
population.  Policy  implications  of  these 
projections  with  a  discussion  of  possible 
shifts  in  programs  from  the  younger  to 
the  older  population  should  be  developed. 

The  discussion  of  income  maintenance 
for  no  apparent  reason  is  limited  solely 
to  pixiblems  of  the  aged.  There  is  no 
mention  of  AFDC,  food  stamps,  or  social 
service  programs  for,  or  problems  or. 
other  population  groups. 

ECONOMIC    ADJUSTMENT 

Tlie  recommendations  on  economic 
adjustment  in  the  draft  growtli  report 
are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the 
February  1,  1974,  report  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  entitled  "Report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Proposal  for  an 
Economic  Adjustment  Program."  These 
were  later  embodied  in  S.  3041.  the  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Act  of  1974.  The  rec- 
ommendations would  promote  economic 
adjustment  through  a  program  of  block 
grants  to  the  States.  Tliese  could  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  to  prevent  per- 
sistent unemployment,  underutilization 
of  resomces,  deterioration  of  commu- 
nities, and  alleviation  of  economic  dis- 
tress in  areas  already  suffering  from  per- 
sistent and  substantial  unemployment. 
The  basis  for  the  economic  adjust- 
ment recommendations  was  the  report 
by  OMB  and  Commerce.  The  growth 
study  referred  to  this  studv.  It  concluded 
that- 
Current  piogr.-uus  do  not  provide  the  basis 
for  effective  efforts  to  promote  economic 
tjro'A  th  and  adjust  to  structural  changes.  The 
programs  are  primarily  focused  on  aiding 
distressed  areas  after  damage  Is  done  and 
tliere  is  not  adequate  emphasis  on  avoiding 
creation  of  new  distressed  areas. 

The  emphasis  of  the  administration 
recommendations  was  on  two  aspects  of 
adjustment.  One  was  to  increase  the 
ability  of  States  and  local  governments 
to  direct  assistance  where  they  thought 


it  was  needed.  The  second  was  to  bring 
in  new  tools  and  criteria  for  providing 
assistance  to  promote  economic  adjust- 
ment. Funds  under  the  administration 
program  would  go  to  the  States,  which 
would  then  distribute  them  to  substate 
areas.  State  eligibility  for  funds  wotild 
require  the  submission  and  approval  of 
a  State  plan  describing  how  the  funds 
would  be  used.  The  logic  behind  this 
emphasis  on  State  and  substate  areas  is 
that  States  and  local  jurisdictions  know 
what  their  problems  are  and  how  best  to 
handle  them.  The  OMB-Commerce  re- 
port felt  that  a  strong  Federal  role  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  areas  was 
"*  *  *  entirely  unacceptable  because  it 
would  continue  to  give  Federal  civil  serv- 
ants the  primary  power  in  determining 
the  use  of  the  funds." 

This  emphasis  on  State  and  local  peo- 
ple determining  their  needs  can  be  coun- 
tered by  the  argument  that  without  Fed- 
eral guidance  many  States  would  have 
to  go  through  the  process  of  creating  a 
staff  to  decide  on  the  use  of  develop- 
ment funds.  Many  could  go  through  the 
same  unsucce.ssful  experiences  that  were 
encountered  by  the  development  pro- 
grams they  were  meant  to  replace. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  adjustment  pro- 
posal was  to  make  it  possible  for  localities 
to  move  quickly  and  provide  early  ad- 
justment assistance  when  needed.  This 
would  provide  aid  to  areas  suffering 
structural  unemployment  before  they  be- 
came places  of  high  unemployment. 

The  desire  to  overcome  structural 
problems  in  an  area  before  they  result 
in  high  unemployment  is  not  a  new  or 
unique  idea.  It  has  been  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  past  economic  development 
proposals  and  legislation.  Tlie  difficulty 
with  the  administration  proposal  is  that 
it  gives  no  guidelines  on  how  this  should 
be  done.  It  sets  up  no  monitoring  sys- 
tem to  identify  areas  which  might  suffer 
high  structural  unemployment. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
permit  and  perhaps  even  encourage 
Stotes  to  spend  money  in  places  which 
arc  not  depressed.  In  the  OMB-Com- 
mercc  view  assistance  might  not  always 
go  to  areas  suffering  high  unemployment 
due  to  structural  changes  if  it  was  not 
possible  or  practical  to  bring  in  new  in- 
dustry. In  many  areas  of  this  type  the 
report  felt  "'  *  •  a.ssistance  effoils 
should  focus  on  bringing  about  an  order- 
ly adjustment  to  a  lower  base  of  eco- 
nomic activity." 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  place 
suffering  high  structural  unemployment 
would  receive  any  assistance.  This  set 
of  priorities  is  at  odds  with  present  eco- 
nomic development  programs  which  are 
geared  to  help  depressed  areas. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  admin- 
istration proposal  and  the  congressional 
adherence  to  the  goals  and  philosophy 
of  past  development  policy  resulted  in 
congre.s.sional  revision  of  the  adminis- 
tration's legislative  package.  Some  of  the 
administration  proposals  have  been  In- 
corporated into  the  1974  amendments  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act,  particularly  in  the  new  title 
IX.  This  title  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  to  States  and 


localities  which  have  or  expect  to  have 
economic  £idjustment  problems,  and 
which  have  submitted  a  plan  to  meet 
these  problems.  These  grants  can  be 
used  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  in- 
cluding public  facilities,  public  services, 
unemployment  compensation,  mortgage 
payment  assistance,  and  planning  re- 
search. The  amendments,  however,  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  titl'»  V 
regional  commissions,  which  the  admin- 
istration recommendations  would  have 
done  away  with. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   QTTAI.rTY 

The  significance  of  the  environment 
as  a  determinant  of  the  "quahty  of  life" 
is  scarcely  noted  in  the  report.  This  may 
reflect  the  misconception  that  "environ- 
mental" matters  involve  only  the  hin- 
terlands and  not  urban  America.  In  re- 
ality, the  urban  environment  affects  the 
largest  number  of  Americans;  and  the 
poor  nvironmental  quality  of  urban 
America  strikes  most  intensely  at  the 
minorities  and  poor  of  the  city.  It  is 
these  people  who  suffer  most  from  air 
pollution,  inadequate  sanitary  services, 
deteriorating  transportation  systems, 
lack  of  parks  and  recreational  facilities. 
Their  suffering  includes  both  adverse 
health  effects  and  loss  of  amenities. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity's annual  report  for  1971  substanti- 
ated the  inner-city's  "inferior  environ- 
ment," termed  the  problem  "acute,"  and 
discu.ssed  how  "special  attention — should 
be  given  to  the  inner-city  where  many 
of  our  most  severe  environmental  prob- 
lems interact  with  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  the  Nation  is  also  seek- 
ing to  improve."  The  1973  report  por- 
trays a  broader  and  updated  view  of  the 
urban  environment.  Chapters  in  both  re- 
ports concluded  that  the  urban  en\'iron- 
mental  problems  are  serious  and  that 
more  attention  and  careful  planning 
must  be  devoted  to  their  solution. 

This  report  on  growth  does  not  appear 
to  address  these  realities  of  enviromnen- 
tal  degradation.  This  failure  seems  par- 
ticularly poignant  since  these  are  the  hu- 
man problems  most  closely  associated 
with  the  changes  that  occur  with  growth 
and  development — an  association  which 
makes  it  especially  regrettable  that  this 
report  fails  to  analyze  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  its  first  finding  that  im- 
provements of  American's  quality  of  life 
derives  from  growth.  How  does  growth 
improve  the  quality  of  life?  What  kind 
of  growth  is  most  beneficial?  What  ore 
the  costs,  and  who  must  bear  them? 

The  following  environmental  quality 
considerations  deserve  specific  attt-n- 
tion: 

First.  Regulatory  strategies.  The  re- 
port ignores  the  substantive  implications 
of  long-range  growth  for  regulatory  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  It  appears 
that  insofar  as  at  least  some  pollution 
is  a  necessary  byproduct  of  human  activ- 
ities, at  some  future  point  grow  th  of  liu- 
man  activities  will  result  in  unacceptable 
levels  of  environmental  deterioration  re- 
gardless of  regulatoi-y  controls.  Is  this 
true?  What  strategies  of  pollution  con- 
trol will  over  the  lone  run  permit  reason- 
able growth? 
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These  are  critical  questions.  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  completely  revised 
control  strategies  for  water  pollution  on 
the  grounds  that  only  virtually  complete 
water  recycling — forced  by  the  zero  dis- 
charge goal^an  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  continual  growth.  Is  this  a 
valid  presimiption?  Would  the  strategy 
be  appropriate  for  combatting  air  pol- 
lution, too? 

Second.  Toxic  substances  control  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  in  differing  forms 
in  each  Chamber  of  the  Congress. 
Growth  and  development  are  leading  to 
increased  environmental  burdens  of,  and 
hiunan  exposure  to,  toxic  substances.  For 
many  of  these  substances  the  lethal  or 
injurious  long-term  environmental  dos- 
ages are  still  unknown. 

Third.  Safe  drinking  water  legislation 
has  passed  the  Senate,  but  has  not  been 
enacted.  Pollution  and  growth  of  de- 
mand mean  more  and  more  people  must 
depend  on  supplies  of  public  drinking 
water,  but  smveys  have  documented  the 
inadequacies  of  many  systems — inade- 
quacies that  may  pose  significant  health 
hazards.  The  lack  of  adequate  capacity 
in  the  event  of  drought  in  many  urban 
areas  is  serious,  with  the  Capital  region 
a  perfect  example.  Again,  this  would  ap- 
pear a  high  priority  item. 

Fourth.  Urban  runoff  and  storm  sewer 
discharges  have  been  found  to  be  major 
pollution  problems.  Recent  reports  have 
shown  that  these  sources  of  water  pol- 
lution are  often  the  primary  cause  of 
water  pollution  and  that  constmction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  alone  will  not 
end  the  problem.  Moreover,  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  construction  of  sewers 
and  treatment  plants  will  delay  water 
quality  improvement.  And  authorized 
funds — $18  billion — will  not  be  adequate 
for  total  needs  now  estimated  at  over 
$200  billion.  Whether  future  growth  can 
be  planned  to  avoid  these  problems  of 
urban  runoff  needs  careful  study  and  the 
weighing  of  alternatives. 

Fifth.  Environmental  impact  assess- 
ment in  planning  is  a  critical  need, 
especially  as  growth  strains  remaining 
resources — not  only  of  land  and  minerals, 
but  also  of  clean  air  and  water.  S.  3050 
provides  for  the  protection  of  environ- 
mentnl  values — section  103  (2) — with 
specific  requirements  that  all  Federal 
planning  programs,  and  policies  be  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  their  environmental 
effects — see  901(2).  Despite  this  critical 
need  for  assessment,  however,  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  recent  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act, 
providing  grants  for  urban  programs, 
exempted  the  programs  from  the  impact 
st\tements  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  growth  and  environ- 
mental quality  must  be  made  to  work 
together — a  proposition  S.  3050  is  de- 
.sit'ned  to  implement. 

tAND    BESOUKCES    AND    LAND    USE 

Tlie  report  fails  to  deal  with  many  of 
the  central  issues  involved  in  current  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  land  use  decision- 
making process,  a  reform  wlilch  many 
people  feel  has  the  potential  to  guide  and 
direct  new  growth  and  development,  and 
vhich  may,  in  the  long  run,  provide  a 


vehicle  for  implementing  national  growtli 
pohcies. 

First  of  all,  the  report  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  many  of  tlie  land  use 
problems  of  the  day.  For  example,  given 
the  growing  world  demand  for  Amer- 
ican food  products,  should  consideration 
be  given  to  limiting  development  of  prime 
agricultural  lands?  Or  is  it  appropriate 
for  local  communities  to  have  veto  pow- 
ers over  regionally  needed  power  fa- 
cilities, sewage  treatment  plants,  or 
housing? 

Second,  the  report  only  briefly  men- 
tions new  State  level  land  use  programs, 
which  are,  in  essence,  experiments  in 
implementing  land  use  and  growth  poli- 
cies on  a  statewide  basis.  They  desei-ve 
much  more  attention. 

Third,  the  report  fails  to  recognize  the 
enormous  impact  of  the  over  100  Federal 
programs  that  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fect land  use  on  non-Fedei-al  lands,  and 
does  not  discuss  in  detail  the  often  com- 
peting or  duplicating  functions  of  these 
programs. 

Finally,  the  report  does  not  mention  a 
niunber  of  other  factors,  such  as  the  role 
of  taxes,  which  contribute  to  land  use 
patterns,  nor  many  of  the  recent  ex- 
perimental techniques  to  guide  land  use 
and  growth  such  as  land  banking,  and 
transfer  of  development  rights. 

The  report's  single  recommendation 
on  land  use  simply  calls  for  enactment 
of  national  land  use  policy  and  planning 
legislation  to  be  carried  out  by  State  or 
local  governments,  without  interference 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  individual 
land  use  decisions.  Similar  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  in  1973  (S.  268),  but 
the  House  voted  not  to  debate  its  coun- 
terpart (H.R.  10294)  in  1974. 

ACKICULTtrSE 

Tliis  report  includes  an  eight  page 
statement  dealing  with  major  aspects  of 
tlie  domestic  agiicultural  economy  with 
some  references  to  the  benefits  of  in- 
creasing agricultural  exports. 

The  statement  summarized  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  agricultural  sector  in  a 
broad  general  manner. 

For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  cor- 
rectly, under  short-term  issues  and 
problems,  that  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  current  Increase  in  farm  ex- 
ports, decline  in  commodity  stocks,  high 
farm  prices,  costs,  and  incomes,  high 
food  prices,  the  energy  crisis,  environ- 
mental concerns,  and  changes  in  world 
monetary  and  trade  policies,  pose  chal- 
lenges to  agriculture's  ability  to  continue 
to  produce  abundant,  low-cost  food  and 
fiber.  It  further  pointed  out  that  new 
directions  in  farm  policy  toward  a  mar- 
ket oriented  agriculture  and  giowing 
domestic  and  world  food  demand  provide 
a  basis  for  increasing  agriculture's  con- 
tiibution  to  national  growth,  although 
problems  such  as  the  energy  crisis  may 
constrain  agricultural  growth. 

Tlie  report,  however,  fails  to  include 
recommendations  to  deal  with  tl:e  major 
problem.^  suggested. 

Under  new  directions  in  farm  policy, 
the  report  correctly  states  that  after  40 
years  cf  rigid  price  support  and  supply 
management  programs  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1973  fmthers  the  movement  to- 
v.ard  a  market  oriented  agriculture.  It 


.states  that  the  new  act  focuses  on  the 
marketplace  as  a  means  to  achieve  farm 
income  objectives  by  using  target  prices 
and  deficiency  payments  rather  than 
fixed-income  transfers  and  CCC  pur- 
chases of  surplus  commodities. 

However,  it  fails  to  point  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  act  with  respect  to 
target  prices  apply  to  only  three  major 
products,  wheat,  com,  and  cotton.  The 
price  for  gr&in  sorghum — and  burley,  if 
included  in  the  program — will  be  set  in 
proportion  to  corn.  Former  programs  -e- 
main  in  effect  for  other  price-support 
commodities  with  some  modifications  for 
daii*y  products. 

Cun-ently  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
production  of  major  crops  in  order  that 
increasing  domestic  and  export  demands 
can  be  met.  However,  under  the  1973  act, 
if  yields  return  to  normal  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
under  more  favorable  weather  conditions 
than  prevailed  during  the  past  2  years,  it 
is  conceivable  that  agricultural  produc- 
tion could  again  exceed  outlets  at  fair 
prices  to  farmers.  Under  such  conditions 
market  prices  could  drop  below  current 
target  prices,  requiring  Government  pay- 
ments to  producers. 

In  that  event  payments  would  be  made 
for  specific  crops — not  on  total  produc- 
tion—produced at  the  normal  yield  for 
the  producer's  allotment. 

With  production  costs  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  fanner  may  experience  a 
serious  cost-price  squeeze.  This  situation 
would  tend  to  discourage  production  and 
to  force  people  out  of  fanning. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  agricultural  sector  that  target  prices 
and  loan  levels  are  too  low  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  continued  all-out  produc- 
tion. I  share  this  view,  and  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  such  an 
objective.  The  legislation  to  which  I 
refer — amendment  No.  1348  to  S.  2005 — 
also  provides  for  a  system  of  national 
food  and  fiber  reserves  and  short  supply 
management  mechanisms — issues  whicii 
the  growth  report  ignores. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  Uie 
fact  Uiat  the  effects  of  the  energy  short- 
age on  supplies  of  fuel  and  fertilizei-s.  on 
transportation  cost  and  availability,  and 
on  world  economic  growth  could  alter 
world  agricultuial  trade  and  appreciably 
change  production  patterns,  acreage  un- 
der cultivation  and  productivity,  but 
offers  no  recommendations  for  a  solution 
to  these  serious  potential  problems. 

Similar  generalities  are  stated  vi  ith  re- 
spect to  land  use,  water  needs,  and  capi- 
tal requirements.  Many  pi-ob'.em  areas 
are  pointed  out,  but  no  recommendations 
offered. 

There  appear  to  be  some  rather  serious 
shoitcomings  in  the  section  entitled 
"The  Agricultural  Base."  These  arise 
from  a  failiu-e  on  the  part  of  the  report 
to  be  current,  to  be  specific,  to  be  reason- 
ably well  versed  in  the  problems  which 
face  the  U.S.  agricultural  plant,  and  in 
.?ome  cases  to  be  factually  correct. 

The  sector's  period  of  reference  seems 
to  have  ended,  for  most  topics,  in  1972. 
Because,  in  the  case  of  agriculture, 
events  of  recent  months  have  created 
difficult  new  situations,  use  of  current  in- 
fonnation  and  current  statistics  wa.s  ab- 
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solutely  essential.  This  failure  to  be  up 
to  date  led  the  author  down  the  prim- 
rose path  In  several  Instances. 

First  is  the  failure  to  mention  current 
demands  on  U.S.  agriculture  caused  by 
.severe  world  food  shortages  and  rising 
world  prices  in  the  past  2  years. 

Second  is  the  failure  to  describe  recent 
domestic  policies  directed  at  relaxation 
of  acreage  controls  and  all-out  produc- 
tion, and  the  resulting  loss  of  the  tradi- 
tional cushion  of  additional,  idled,  pro- 
duction acres. 

Third,  the  writers  failed  to  look  at  cur- 
rent information  and  trends  in  produr- 
tivity.  If  they  had,  they  would  have 
found  that>  the  rise  in  the  productiviiy 
index  has  slowed,  and  that  many  experts 
are  deeply  troubled  by  current  inability 
to  surmount  many  serious  barriers  to  in- 
creased production. 

Treatment  of  such  issues  as  the  wovld 
food  situa.tion  and  the  energy  crisis  is 
characteristically  generalized  and  shal- 
low. The  report  mentions  "recent  re- 
movals of  price  ceilings  on  fertllii'evs," 
an  event  which  occurred  a  year  ago.  as 
an  action  which  dampened  export  in- 
centives and  eased  the  domestic  supply 
situation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  .a  failure 
to  research  current  information  has  led 
the  author  to  an  unrealistic  generalita- 
tion.  Supplies  of  fertilizers,  alon?  with 
fuels  and  other  agricultural  inputs,  have 
been  and  are  expected  to  continue  tight. 
Prices  will  continue  high  and  rising,  and 
shortages  will  undoubtedly  continue  as 
something  more  than  the  ".spot "  fitua- 
tlon  so  optimistically  described.  Certain- 
ly the  energy  crisis  is  something  few 
others  would  list  under  a  heading  of 
"Short-Term  Issues  and  Problems." 

The  treatment  of  conflicting  demands 
for  land  is  confusing,  and  In  some  in- 
stances, completely  off  base.  The  report 
begin.s  by  discussing  tlie  dire  conse- 
quences of  losing  valuable  agricultm-al 
land  to  urban  growth,  and  ends  up  by 
arguing  that  "agricultui-e  fmictions  are 
better  near  ui-ban  industrial  centers  be- 
cause information  is  better,  there  is  less 
uncertainty,  and  producers  are  better 
geared  to  change  and  economic  develop- 
ment." Few  others  would  support  that 
line  of  thought. 

The  recommendations  .section  neglects 
agriculture:  however,  there  are  several 
policy  issues  kicking  around  which 
should  have  been  addressed.  The  report 
covers  pasture  and  rangeland:  with  little 
extra  effort  it  might  well  have  touched 
on  the  question  of  policy  to  increase 
grass  feeding  of  cattle  to  produce  less  ex- 
pensive red  meat,  and  release  crop  acre- 
age for  more  food  grains.  The  report 
completely  omitted  mention  of  a  strate- 
gic reserve  for  cereal  gi-ains;  this  issue, 
along  with  debate  over  whether  or  not 
to  increase  food  aid.  is  perhaps  the 
higgest  agricultural  policy  issue  before 
us  at  the  present  time  and  should  have 
been  discussed. 

FOREST  RESOVRCFS 

Mr.  President,  the  brief  one  p^e  di.s- 
cussion  on  forest  resources  is  presented 
only  in  the  most  general  terms  and  in  a 
way  that  Ignores  the  totality  of  resources 
on  forested  land.  The  importance  of 
land  for  water  resources  is  totally 
ignored,  and  there  is  no  quantification 


or  qualification  even  to  timber,  the  only 
resource  of  the  forest  that  is  partially 
defined.  The  report  correctly  states  that 
projections  show  that  demands  may 
double  by  the  year  2000  with  supplies  not 
increasing.  Price  is  forecast  to  Increase, 
imports  to  rise  and  suljstitutlon  of  other 
material  to  increase.  No  mention  is  made 
of  current  softwood  log  exports. 

The  report  glibly  says  that  adverse  con- 
sequences of  this  increasing  demand  are 
not  inevitable.  Intensive  management  is 
listed  as  providing  the  key  to  doubling 
the  cuiTcnt  volume  of  timber  produced. 
However,  the  report  ignores  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  timber  that  will  be  usable  in 
the  year  2000  is  already  in  place  and  the 
significant  amounts  of  undone  work  have 
not  been  encouraged.  No  prescriptions  for 
translating  dreams  into  reality  are  given; 
no  clues  are  given  as  to  the  measures  that 
need  to  be  taken.  No  indication  is  given 
as  to  the  requirements  and  possibilities 
on  the  private  land  holdings,  and  in 
particular  on  the  farm  and  other  nonin- 
dustrial  private  holduigs  which  are  the 
major  block  of  forested  land  and  far  ex- 
ceed both  industrial  and  public  forest 
combined. 

In  addition,  in  contrast  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  93-378,  The  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974 — of  which  I  was 
the  chief  soonsor — the  report  notably 
avoids  any  mention  of  rangeland  re- 
.sources.  The  total  of  rangeland  equals 
that  of  forest  land  and  in  combination 
these  lands  represent  1.2  billion  acres  in 
the  United  States,  with  vital  values  of 
soil,  water,  grass  and  tree  cover,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  resources. 

MINERAL    RESOURCES 

The  discussion  of  mineral  resources  is. 
in  the  main,  well  done,  being  based  large- 
ly on  the  1973  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  and  the 
1973  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy. 

ISSUES 

The  five  major  Lssues  are  accurately 
identified.  However,  three  major  issues 
are  not  cited — inadequate  manpower, 
inadequate  transportation,  and  insuf- 
ficient energy  to  meet  the  needs  for  the 
projected  increased  economic  growth. 

In  one  issue  cited,  foreign  events  are 
said  to  partially  hinder  the  development 
of  economically  sound  and  stable  domes- 
tic mining  and  minerals  industries;  ac- 
tually, the  effect  of  such  events  may  also 
enhance  domestic  develiroment. 

In  the  discussion  of  another  Lssue. 
mineral  resources  on  the  public  lands, 
the  report  notes  that  Indian  resei-vations 
are  closed  to  mining;  actually,  the  In- 
dian tribes  negotiate  leases  and  other 
contracts  with  mining  and  exploration 
companies. 

rtDERAi.  RrriPONSE  T<i  mr.sr  issues 

This  response  is  described  as  consist- 
ing of  recommendations  contained  in  the 
two  reports  cited  above.  It  miplit  have 
noted  the  absence  of  response  to  date 
to  implement  most  of  these  recommen- 
dations, although  legislation  is  beinf; 
considered  by  the  93d  Congress  whicli 
would  implement  some  of  them. 

Federal  programs  have  been  funded  for 
rescnrch  and  demon-stration  in  se\eral 


mineral  resource  areas,  especially  those 
related  to  the  energy  fuels.  This  was  not 
mentioned. 

WATER   RESOtmCES 

The  general  Insight  of  this  section  ap- 
pears rather  shallow;  it  starts  out  by 
saying  water  resource  availability  to 
mineral  resource  availability.  There  are 
fundamental  differences,  however.  Un- 
like minerals,  which  are  stock  resources 
of  finite  availability,  water  is  a  flow  re- 
source. There  is  so  much  precipitation 
in  any  region  in  any  given  year.  That 
water  can  be  utilized  in  various  ways,  or 
allowed  to  run  its  natural  course  back 
to  the  ocean  or  atmosphere.  There  will 
be  a  similar  amount  of  precipitation  the 
next  year;  the  same  volume  of  water 
may  be  used  several  times  and  for 
several  purposes  before  it  reaches  the 
sea.  The  only  withdrawal  of  substantial 
amounts  of  water  is  irrigation  agricul- 
ture. 

A  very  important  distinction  between 
water  and  minerals  is  that  because  of 
its  low  price,  water  is  seldom  worth 
transporting  great  distances.  Conse- 
quently water  supply  and  demand  must 
always  be  analyzed  from  a  regional  view- 
point. 

The  report  states  that — 

Economic  gro\vth  In  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial use  has  and  will  require  more  etti- 
clent  use  of  water  such  as  recycling. 

In  critically  water-short  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  there  will  be  pressure  for  less 
consumptive  use  of  water  in  irrigation 
and  in  Industrial  processes.  The  primary 
incentive  for  recycling,  though,  is  water 
quality.  In  most  parts  of  the  country, 
more  important  than  the  amomit  of  wa- 
ter consumed  is  that  retuni  flows  to  the 
stream  system  do  not  contaminate  that 
system  to  reduce  its  utility  for  other  pur- 
poses, instream  as  well  as  withdrawals. 
Enforcement  of  the  Federal  V/ater  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
should  primarily  encourage  recycling 
and  more  efficient  use  of  other  materials 
which  traditionally  have  been  considered 
as  wastes  and  released  to  the  Nations 
lakes  and  streams. 

The  paper  rightly  suggests  that  in- 
creased foreign  demand  for  U.S.  agiicul- 
tural  products  and  development  of  West- 
em  fossil  fuel  resources  could  place 
strong  demands  on  water  resources.  If. 
however,  the  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to 
discuss  effects  on  national  growth  this 
deserves  greater  attention. 

Water  supply  is  short  in  many  areas  of 
the  West  where  fossil  fuel  developments 
are  planned.  Since  energy  development 
can  afford  a  much  higher  price  for  wa- 
ter, they  may  preempt  water  which  has. 
or  would  have  been,  used  for  agriculture. 
The  total  effect  on  U.S.  food  fiber  pro- 
duction will  not  be  that  great,  but  sec- 
ondary effects  on  local  economies  may  be 
quite  significant.  For  example,  if  energy 
production  bu>s  away  water  from  half 
the  irrigation  operations  in  a  local  area 
and  they  cease  production,  the  various 
agricultural  service  industries  in  the  area 
might  not  be  able  to  survive  with  only 
half  the  business. 

The  .section  on  water  resources  might 
be  somewhat  misleading  in  that  it  treats 
the  suljject  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
water  supply.  The  Federal  Government 
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spends  over  $2  billion  per  year  on  water 
resources  development  for  a  variety  of 
purposes:  Flood  control,  navigation, 
.horeline  protection,  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, recreation,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
v.ater  supply.  All  of  these  have  some  ef- 
fect on  gi-owth  patterns.  As  stated,  the 
N'Ttional  Water  Commission  has  made 
recommendations  relating  to  cost-shar- 
ing for  water  resource  development.  If 
pursued,  the  philosophy  of  these  recom- 
mendations could  become  an  issue  of 
major  importance.  They  essentially  call 
for  major  reduction,  if  not  termination, 
of  Federal  water  resource  development 
programs,  particularly  that  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

WATER  QUALITY 

The  "water  quality"  segment  of  the 
1974  growth  report  does  an  adcqui 
in  summarizing  the  major  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  cuiTent  water  pollution 
control  legislation,  but  fails  to  elaborate 
on  many  Important  facets  of  the  water 
pollution  control  versus  growth  policy 
controversy. 

By  far  the  major  oversight  of  the  draft 
report  is  its  failure  to  mention  the  $9 
billion  Impoundment  of  water  pollution 
funds  under  the  grant  program  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facilities.  The 
importance  of  this  omission  is  empha- 
sized by  the  recent  sui-vey  of  "needs' 
conducted  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  which  indicates  that 
$350  billion  is  needed  to  finance  munic- 
ipal facilities  to  control  water  pollution; 
yet,  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
impound  half  of  the  authorized  funds 
lor  water  pollution  control — $9  billion. 

The  di-aft  report  discusses  sewer  con- 
struction bans  or  restrictions  when  mu- 
nicipal facilities  are  in  violation  of  per- 
mit requirements,  adding  that  planning 
and  management  of  growth  are  "dis- 
tinctly local  responsibilities"  and  require 
provision  for  adequate  treatment  of  pub- 
lic wastes.  Yet,  the  impoundment  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  funds  has  caused 
delays  In  construction,  placing  many 
communities  in  difficult  situations.  Ac- 
cording to  a  planner  in  Waslringion, 
D.C.: 

If  delay.*  are  indeflnirc.  nioiHloiiiun  coni- 
muuities  will  be  laced  with  severe  polic.v 
Issues  canceinlug  future  actions:  should 
tney  permit  further  construction,  violate  the 
standards,  or  establish  Interim  measures  re- 
.'vtng  on  package  systems  as  a  compromise. 

Two  of  the  basic  features  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  are  the  plaiuiing  processes 
under  section  208  and  303  of  the  act.  Tlie 
oraft  report,  while  briefly  summarizing 
icey  elements  of  the  section,  fails  to  iden- 
tify and  analyze  the  effects  of  the.se  plan- 
ning requirements  on  future  growth  pol- 
icies. 

The  draft  report  .suggests  that  'rural 
..reas  experiencing  severe  pollution  prob- 
lems also  would  be  taken  into  account  in 
Slate  priority  lists"  for  funding  water 
pollution  control  projects.  Experience 
with  the  grant  program  thus  far,  how- 
e\er.  has  shown  that  less  than  20  per- 
tcnt  of  total  fmids  allocated  for  waste 
treatment  have  gone  to  i-ural  areas  un- 
cier  10.000. 


AIR  RESOI7RCES 

In  addressing  the  continuing  .serious 
problem  of  poor  and  unhealthy  air  qual- 
ity in  most  densely  populated  urban  cen- 
ters, the  report  is  guilty  of  omission 
rather  than  commission.  Its  general  ob- 
sei-vations  about  the  impact  of  the  unre- 
lieved hazards  of  major  identified  air 
pollutants  on  healthy  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  valid.  However,  it  omits  re- 
cent findings  of  unusually  high  levels  of 
some  of  these  pollutants  in  less  than  fully 
developed,  rural  areas,  and  of  equally 
high  levels  of  air  pollutants  which,  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  been  classified 
as  "major"  are  not  yet  subject  to  stand- 
rds.  Yet  they  are  equally  dangerous  to 
lubllc  health  and  property  in  developed 
s  well  as  undeveloped  regions.  That  such 
findings  are  the  result  of  special  investi- 
gations rather  than  of  a  continuous, 
systematic  measuring  system  points  to 
the  considerable  deficiencies  of  the  cur- 
rent measuring  and  monitoring  systems, 
which  are  thus  far  incapable  of  produc- 
ing adequate  data  for  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  present  and  projected  ambient 
air  quality  in  all  too  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  potential  results  of  conversion  to 
coal  by  major  powerplants  and  Indus- 
iiial  complexes,  coupled  with  suspensions 
of  control  requirements  and  the  furth?r 
delay  of  full  compliance  with  automobile 
omicibion  standards,  all  mandated  by  the 
J  ccently  enacted  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act,  are  inade- 
quately treated  in  this  report.  Also  un- 
mentioned  are  the  likely  results  on  the 
States'  ability  to  enforce  their  own  air 
pollution  control  programs,  tailored  to 
their  individual  gi-owth  needs,  of  the  Fed- 
eral preemption  clauses  which  may  be 
used  whenever  State  and  local  programs 
threaten  to  interfere  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

In  citing  various  elements  of  Federal 
air  quaUty  regulatory  programs,  the  re- 
port does  not  distinguish  between  pro- 
posed and  promulgated  regulations.  Con- 
trol of  indirect  .sources  and  of  significant 
c'etcrioralion  of  the  ambient  air  are  but 
two  examples  of  proposed,  but  not  yet 
promulgated,  regulatory  efforts.  State 
and  local  governments  which  oppose 
Federal  intervention  in  their  land  use 
and  zoning  ordinances  may  well  be  taken 
aback  by  the  report's  assumption  that 
Federal  regulations  are  preempting  the 
continued  exercise  of  these  rights. 

Alons  similar  lines,  the  report  implies 
that  favorable  natural  dispersion  char- 
acteristics of  certain  areas  will  influence 
industrial  siting.  The  question  of  suhsti- 
tuting  emission  dispersion  for  emission 
control  remains  unresolved.  Congres- 
.sional  and  EPA  investigations  have 
accumulated  considerable  information 
about  the  potential  dangers  of  loading 
the  atmosphere  with  pollutants  from  in- 
dustrial stacks  and  of  the  resulting  poi- 
soning of  the  ambient  air  with  sulfates 
and  acid  mist. 

Lastly,  in  this  context,  tlie  recitation 
of  anticipated  effects  of  transportation 
control  plans  omits  mention  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  elements  of  these  plans — 
the  parking  surcharge — has  been  .specifi- 


cally forbidden  by  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  as 
too  stringent  from  economic  and  social 
standpoints.  Nor  does  the  report  ade- 
quately treat  the  problem  of  reducing 
vehicle  miles  traveled  while  adequate, 
rapid  and  affordable  alternate  mass 
transportation  remains  unavailable. 

In  sum.  the  report's  most  serious  dis- 
crepancy in  the  area  of  air  quality  is 
that  it  largely  overlooks  the  close  inter- 
relationship which  must  always  exist  be- 
tween desirable  air  quahty,  and  growth 
ond  development.  A  recitation  of  the 
state  of  the  ambient  air  and  of  various 
items  of  the  Federal  control  program  is 
a  hollow  exercise  if  it  is  not  coupled  with 
a  thoughtful  assessment  of  the  inter- 
locking elements  which  will  make  or 
break  the  program. 

RECREATION 

Recreation  is  recognized  as  being  of 
considerable  importance  in  both  eco- 
nomic terms  and  in  fulfilling  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  The  likeliliood 
of  increased  leisure  time  is  mentioned 
f.s  one  reason  for  the  need  to  expand 
available  recreational  opportunities. 

The  recreation  issue  is  not  discussed 
ill  depth  in  the  draft  copy  available  for 
review.  Thus,  several  important  cuxTent 
topics  of  interest — such  as  the  increasing 
concern  with  recreational  opportunities 
in  and  near  urban  areas,  and  the  impact 
of  reduced  energy  supplies  on  recreation 
use  and  trends — are  left  unclarified. 

Tlie  proposals  for  84  million  acres  of 
park  and  recreation  lands  in  Alaska 
have  already  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  2917.  The  specific  recommenda- 
tions have  been  met  with  counter  pro- 
posals by  conservation  or  Alaska  Native 
groups  in  .such  bills  as  S.  2918  and  S. 
3599. 

Although  a  national  Federal  docu- 
ment on  outdoor  recreation  was  issued 
in  December  1973— Outdoor  Recreation: 
A  Legacy  for  America — the  matter  is 
deserving  of  more  extensive  considera- 
tion as  a  part  of  any  e\aluation  of  na- 
tional growth. 

ENERGV 

The  energy  section  appears  to  be  a 
rather  shallow  summaiT  of  the  Nation — 
an  energy  problem  as  it  has  been  stated 
in  numerous  other  publications.  The  ef- 
fort to  relate  this  problem  to  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  national  growth  is  mini- 
mal at  best.  Changing  patterns  of  elec- 
tricity availability  are  flippantly  de- 
scribed as  allowing  industries  depend- 
ing on  electiic  energy  to  become  'more 
footloose,  over  time."  The  information 
content  of  that  statement  is  elusive  in- 
deed. 1)1  the  same  paragiaph,  the  repoit 
states  that  the  optimum  location  for  a 
nuclear  powei-plant  would  be  a  sparsely 
settled  area  near  a  large  urban  center. 
Tliat  may  be  the  optimmn  but  in  reality 
such  locations  do  not  exist.  Sparsely  set- 
tled areas  are  not  found  adjacent  to 
large  urban  centers;  if  they  ever  existed, 
they  were  developed  long  ago.  Such 
statements  do  not  contribute  to  the  value 
of  the  report  and,  in  fact,  indicate  a  gen- 
erl  lack  of  understanding  of  national 
growth  problems  exhibited.  It  provides 
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little  in  the  way  of  new  Information  and 
is  a  gross  oversimplification  of  our  seri- 
ous energy  problems  and  their  poten- 
tially serious  Impacts.  It  is  also  disturb- 
ing to  note  the  presiunption  that  Proj- 
ect Independence  will  be  successful  in 
all  Its  aspects  by  the  Mid-1980's.  One 
may  earnestly  hope  that  the  project  is 
that  successful,  but  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles that  may  place  some  energy  goals 
beyond  reach.  Such  a  possibility,  how- 
ever, is  not  even  considered  in  the  report. 
The  energy  recommendations  are  not 
recommendations  at  all.  but  are  merely  a 
brief  restatement  of  administration  pro- 
posals that  have  already  been  seriously 
considered  by  the  Congress.  No  new  pro- 
posals were  offered.  The  implied  energy 
recommendation  is  to  do  everything  the 
administration  wants  imder  Project  In- 
dependence, regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The  draft  growth  report  makes  no 
mention  of  the  role  that  telecommunica- 
tions can  contribute  to  national  growth 
and  development  policy. 

Telecommunications  can  be  defined 
and  discussed  in  many  ways — in  terms  of 
its  physical  characteristic  as  a  segment 
of  the  electromagnetic  sjjectrum;  in 
terms  of  its  message  content,  be  it  en- 
tertairmient  or  propaganda;  or  in  terms 
of  its  industrial  and  financial  implica- 
tions. But  basically  telecommunications 
is  a  medium  for  transfening  informa- 
tion. As  such  it  is  a  tool — a  potentially 
powerful  tool  of  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment policy. 

The  1974  national  growth  report  of  the 
President  largely  overlooks  the  use  of 
telecommimications  as  a  factor  in  a  na- 
tional progi-am  of  balanced  growth  and 
development.  This  is  sui-prising  since  the 
recently  published — January  14,  1974 — 
report  to  the  President  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Cable  Communications ' 
made  a  specific  recommendation  in  this 
area.  This  recommendation  is  the  fol- 
lowing: ' 

Recommendation  11:  Governmental 
authorities  should  assure  that  basic  cable 
or  other  broadband  communications  are 
available  to  residents  of  i-ural  areas  and 
to  the  poor. 


1  WhUe  the  subject  of  the  report  was 
"cable,"  the  report  was  considered  by  Ita 
authors  to  be  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of 
telecommunications  technologies: 

CoaxLU  cable,  however,  la  only  one  type  of 
broadband  communications  technology. 
Others,  such  as  multi-channel  microwave, 
may  become  available  .soon,  while  still  others, 
such  as  fiber  optics  and  laser  communica- 
tions, are  further  down  the  road.  However, 
the  substance  of  this  report  la  applicable  to 
the  electronic  distribution  functions  of  such 
technologies,  rather  than  to  coaxial  cable 
alone.  We  believe  that  our  policies  are  suffi- 
ciently broad  antJ  flexible  to  accommodate 
developments  in  the  emerging  communica- 
tions technologies.  The  policies  are,  by  de- 
sitin,  not  overly  sensitive  to  the  technology 
employed,  since  the  potential  for  abusive 
monopoly  control  of  multi-channel  distribu- 
tion .systems  are  inherent  In  the  technologies 
tliat  we  foresee  being  used  for  mass  commu- 
nications purposes. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Cable  Com- 
munications. Cable:  Report  to  the  President. 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Piint.  Off.,   1974:   9. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  4C  47. 


Even  though  a  majority  of  the  homes 
in  the  United  States  may  be  wired  for 
cable  and  cable  may  be  providing  pro- 
graming and  other  Information  serv- 
ices in  addition  to  retransmission  of 
bioadcast  signals,  many  residents  of  out- 
lying rural  areas  may  not  have  the  option 
of  subscribing  to  cable.  While  it  may 
eventually  become  economical  for  cable 
operators  to  extend  facilities  to  these 
areas,  this  may  be  an  instance  in  which 
sole  reliance  on  the  free  market  incen- 
tives of  cable  operators  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  certain  national  policy 
objectives,  such  as  the  widespread  avail- 
ability of  information. 

If  this  becomes  a  significant  problem 
in  the  future,  the  Government  should 
take  affirmative  action  to  assure  a  basic 
level  of  broadband  communications  seiT- 
ice  for  residents  of  outlying  rural  areas. 
We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  directed  to 
follow  the  development  of  cable  in  rural 
areas  and  make  recommendations  for 
such  Government  action  as  they  deem 
appropriate. 

There  has  also  been  concern  expressed 
regarding  the  availability  of  cable  to  the 
poor  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  Cable 
operators  may  attempt  to  delay  or.refuse 
to  offer  their  service  to  areas  where  there 
is  a  high  proportion  of  poor  households. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  franchising  au- 
thorities should  require  extension  of 
service  to  all  portions  of  the  franchise 
areas.  While  this  may  be  viewed  by  some 
as  a  subsidy  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  it 
is  not  a  subsidy  that  is  unusual  or  very 
burdensome,  and  it  could  avoid  the  emer- 
gence of  a  class  of  citizens  cut  off  from 
what  could  well  become  the  information 
mainstream  of  the  future.  Furthermore, 
many  governmental  services  directed  to 
the  poor  may  be  provided  inexpensively 
and  most  effectively  by  cable.  Vocational 
training,  adult  education,  preschool  in- 
struction, and  public  health  informa- 
tion are  examples  of  services  that  might 
be  provided  over  cable  with  State  or,  in 
some  instances.  Federal  funding.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  directed  to 
examine  the  feasibiUty  and  cost  of  using 
cable  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  such 
services,  to  make  such  information  avail- 
able to  the  State  and  local  governments, 
and  to  include  use  of  cable  cliannel 
capacity  in  federally  fimded  programs 
when  appropriate. 

The  Cabinet  committee  report  goes 
on  to  recommend  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  aid  in  the  development  of  many 
desirable  public  service  uses  of  cable, 
and  lists  a  number  of  services  that  could 
be  provided  by  these  technologies,  in- 
cluding: " 

Adult  education  courses  and  unl' ersity 
extension  Instructlou  could  be  provided  to 
individuals  In  their  homes  at  times  most 
convenient  to  them  and  In  a  manner  taU- 
ored  to  their  particular  needs.  These  could 
include  cable  distribution  of  high  school 
equivalency  programs,  vocational  training. 
and  college  course  work  oflfered  In  conjunc- 
tion with  particular  colleges  and  unlversl- 
ties. 

A  broad  range  of  medical  and  public  health 
Information  and  .';rvi<es  could  he  cull'. pied 


Ibid.,  p.ei. 


to  people  In  their  homes,  and  channels  could 
be  used  to  enhance  the  professional  tralulng 
of  doctors  and  paramedical  personnel. 

State  and  local  agencies  could  use  the 
demonstration  program  to  develop  Improved 
.«iervlces  for  the  collection,  storage,  and  re- 
trieval of  a  wide  variety  of  local  government 
Information,  including  office  hours,  where- 
to-po  for  various  seirlces,  and  municipal 
code  enforcement. 

Similarly,  environmental  agencies  could 
experiment  with  cable  In  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  activities.  Including  the 
monitoring,  control  and  enforcement  of  air 
pollution  standards,  pollution  health  warn- 
ings for  people  with  special  sensitivities,  and 
.similar  activities. 

V.nrlous  businesses  may  wish  to  use  facili- 
ties to  test  the  feasibility  of  offering  such 
services  as  use  of  the  cable  subscriber's  home 
terminal  to  select  and  order  goods  from  de- 
partment store  catalogues;  to  order  tlcltets 
for  transportation,  entertainment,  and  cul- 
tural events;  for  home  use  of  computer  pro- 
cessing networks;  for  banking  transactions; 
for  flics  and  record  maintenance;  and  for 
electronic  mall  delivery. 

The  existence  of  the  Cabinet  committee 
cable  report  to  the  President  suggests 
that  there  is,  in  the  executive  branch,  an 
awareness  of  the  great  potential  benefits 
that  could  be  derived  from  a  forceful  and 
dynamic  application  of  telecommunica- 
tioiis  technologies  to  the  problems  of 
achieving  balanced  national  growth  and 
development  in  all  sectors,  and  particu- 
larly in  tlie  nonurban  sector,  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  structure. 

The  Departments  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education,  :md  Welfare,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Conmiission 
are  already  supporting  activities  to  eval- 
uate the  usefulness  of  telecommunica- 
tions technologies  to  the  Nation's  growth 
and  development.  For  example,  these 
agencies  are  supporting  the  work  of  Dr. 
Peter  Goldmark  in  attempting  to  apply 
telecommunications  to  help  create  rnd 
sustain  a  New  Rural  Society — NRS.  The 
principal  purposes  of  NRS  are,  first,  to 
rolnvlgorate  rural  America  through  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  development 
stimulated  by  the  widespread  use  of  all 
forms  of  telecommunications  to,  for 
example,  extend  medical  services,  replace 
much  vehicular  travel,  and  brins  the 
cultural,  economic,  and  educational  at- 
tractions of  large  cities  to  rural  areas; 
second,  thereby  to  reduce,  relieve,  and 
perhaps  reverse  the  growing  pressiu'es  on 
mban  America  caused  by  the  steady  in- 
flux of  persons  from  rui'al  areas;  and 
third,  thereby  also  to  alleviate  some,  and 
perhaps  a  significant  portion,  of  the 
energy  problems  caused  by  the  Nation's 
high  level  of  commuting  transportation. 

If  demonstration  and  other  projects  of 
th»s  typo  are  successful,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  telecommimications  technologies 
becomes  more  widely  recognized  as  a 
potentially  powerful  instrument  of  na- 
tional development  ix)licy,  the  Federal 
Government  will  need  to  formulate  spe- 
cific national  goals  for  the  use  of  these 
technologies.  Such  goals  may  well  in- 
clude tlie  reorganization  of  tlie  Federal 
telecommunications  establishment  along 
lines  consistent  v.ith  the  broad  goals  of 
balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
msnf..  It  is  not  too  soon  to  make  tele- 
communications  policy   a   major   com- 
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lionent  of  national  growth  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  vast  investments  have 
been  made  in  broadband  and  other  tele- 
communications systems,  and  after  in- 
stitutional relationships  have  become 
fixed,  it  could  then  be  too  late  to  use 
telecommunications  as  an  effective  in- 
strument of  national  development  policy. 
It  appears  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  lead  in 
evaluating  the  potentialities  of  telecom- 
mimications as  an  adjunct  to  national 
growth  and  development  policy. 

SaMMARV 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  mention  two  additional  Issue  areas 
that  are  critical  In  any  consideration 
of  national  growth  and  development, 
but  which  almost  entirely  fall  through 
the  cracks  of  the  1974  draft  growth  re- 
port. These  are  the  Issues  of  tax  policy 
and  inflation.  I  mention  them  at  this 
point  because  of  their  centrality  in  any 
discussion  of  national  growth  and  devel- 
opment policy  in  the  seventies. 

The  structure  and  function  of  our  tax 
system  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  of  government  are  widely  recog- 
nized as  major  influences  on  the  mag- 
nitude and  distribution  of  growth  and 
development.  Nevertheless  the  draft  re- 
port offers  only  the  briefest  mention  of 
lax  matters.  The  chapter  on  "State  and 
Local  Experience  in  Planning  for 
Growth  and  Quality  of  Life"  mentions 
that  States  'use  tax  incentives  in  one 
form  or  another"  to  stimulate  economic 
development,  and  in  other  places  It 
points  out  that  local  tax  structure  and 
policy  have  an  Impact  on  growth.  The 
chapter  entitled  "Federal  Influence  on 
Growth  and  the  Quality  of  Life"  devotes 
only  18  lines  to  a  discussion  of  tax  sti-uc- 
tui-e  and  functioning.  Tliis  is  hardly 
what  could  be  called  sophisticated  anal- 
ysis. It  seems  to  me  a  great  shame,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  analytical  resources 
of  the  executive  branch  were  not  more 
in  evidence  in  the  draft  report's  treat- 
ment of  taxation  and  national  giowth. 

The  second  issue  tliat  falls  through 
the  cracks  in  the  draft  report  is  that 
of  inflation.  I  would  hope  that  when 
the  final  version  of  the  1974  growth  re- 
port appears  it  will  reflect  tliis  most 
dominant  of  our  national  concerns.  In- 
flation and  the  tools  to  fight  inflation 
will  have  a  direct  influence  on  growth 
and  development  in  this  country.  A  na- 
tional growth  report  that  does  not  re- 
flect this  fundamental  reality  will  be  of 
questionable  utility  as  an  aid  for  formu- 
lating national  gi-owth  policy  or  as  a  de- 
vice for  improving  our  understanding  of 
national  gi-owth  and  development. 

As  I  said  in  a  statement  to  this  body 
on  October  9,  I  think  the  Piesident  did 
a  very  good  job  of  defining  our  Nation's 
economic  disease  in  his  October  8  mes- 
sage on  inflation.  Although  I  think  the 
Piesidenfs  economic  program  is  too 
weak  to  cure  our  ailing  economy,  his 
diagnosis — his  analysis — of  the  problem 
was  good:  and  I  would  hope  that  a  sim- 
ilarly thoughtful  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  inflation  and  growth  will 
appear  in  the  final  version  of  the  1974 
report  on  national  growth.  It  is  simply 
too  important  to  ignore. 


Mr.  President,  in  summarizing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  draft 
1974  growth  report  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  although  the  report  does  begin  to 
identify  some  of  the  important  issues  we 
as  a  Nation  have  to  face,  it  indicates  by 
its  hesitancy  to  make  other  than  the 
most  timid  of  recommendations  that  the 
administration  is  not  yet  ready  to  come 
to  grips  with  growth  and  development 
problems  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  confident  that  we 
as  Americans  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  difficulties  our  great  Nation  faces; 
but  we  must  not  merely  announce  bland- 
ly, as  does  the  draft  1974  growth  report, 
that  "the  shaping  of  substantive  policies 
for  growth  involves — creation  of  appro- 
priate institutional  machinerj' — and 
continuing  debate  about  substantive  is- 
sues and  goals."  We  must  come  forth 
with  tangible  proposals  offered  for  public 
and  congressional  scrutiny.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  S.  3050  Is  a  proposal  that 
wan-ants  careful  consideration,  and  I 
offer  it  for  the  sci-utiny  of  my  colleagues 
and  my  fellow  citizens. 

S.  3050  proposes  just  the  sort  of  in- 
stitutional machinery  the  draft  report 
recommends.  It  proposes  the  creation  of 
an  Office  of  Balanced  National  Grow1;h 
and  Development  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  Among  the  fmic- 
tions  of  the  office  would  be — 

First,  to  provide  the  policy  direction 
and  coordination  of  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  progiams  for  planning 
and  land  use  development,  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  human  resom'ces,  pro- 
giams designed  to  allocate  resources,  and 
programs  designed  to  develop,  allocate, 
or  conserve  energy  resources,  within  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government; 

Second,  to  prepare  of  an  annual  re- 
port, to  be  known  as  the  Annual  Report 
on  Balanced  National  Growth  and  De- 
velopment; 

Third,  to  national  needs,  goals,  and 
pjiorities; 

Fourth,  to  evaluate  of  effects  of  pres- 
ent and  proposed  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives and  State  and  local  government  tax 
liolicies  upon  the  private  Industrial  mix 
and  location  In  the  context  of  balanced 
national  growth; 

Fifth,  to  evaluate  of  all  present  and 
proposed  Federal  credit  programs;  of 
the  effects  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
and  such  other  economic  stabilization 
tools  as  may  be  adopted  upon  employ- 
ment, changes  in  income,  and  the  com- 
position of  economic  production  in  the 
Nation  and  its  regions;  of  regional  re- 
sources and  human  resources  in  relation 
to  projected  development  or  stabiliza- 
tion; and  of  available  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  national  resources  and 
management  and  conservation  efforts  re- 
lating to  them; 

Sixth,  to  analyze  of  tradeoffs  in  adop- 
tion of  alternative  national  growth 
policies: 

Seventh,  to  a.ssign  of  goals,  plans,  and 
programs  to  departments  and  agencies 
generally; 

Eighth,  in  coordination  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  to  de- 
velop 3-,  5-,  and  10-year  planned  pro- 
gram piojections; 


Ninth,  to  establish  multlstate  regional 
offices  of  the  office  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
gional and  State  implementation  and  in- 
put regarding  national  goals  and  policies 
affecting  the  allocation  of  resources,  the 
development  of  human  resources,  and 
envu'onmental  protection; 

Tenth,  to  establish,  for  purpose  of  co- 
ordinated planning  and  development, 
representative  multistate  regional 
bodies,  and  to  encourage  the  foi-mation 
of  representative  multi  jurisdictions 
within  States; 

Eleventh,  to  establish,  within  the 
goals  of  balanced  economic  growth  co- 
operative mechanisms,  including  appro- 
priate taxation  policies,  grants,  and 
other  incentives,  to  achieve  maximum 
participation  of  private  industry; 

Twelfth,  to  establish  national  growth 
iwlicies,  approved  by  the  Piesident, 
which  would  require  the  office  to  partici- 
pate in  the  review  of  agency  and  depart- 
mental budgets  after  they  are  submitted 
to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  but  before  they  are 
.submitted  to  Congi-ess;  and 

Thirteenth,  to  establish  a  nationally 
coordinated,  multijurlsdictional,  com- 
prehensive planning  process. 

S.  3050  would  transfer  certain  growth 
and  development  functions  from  OMB  to 
the  office ;  and  it  w-ould  create  a  nation- 
wide network  of  multlstate  regional 
planning  and  development  commissions, 
which  would  provide  for  consultation  and 
joint  decisionmaking  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  To 
strengthen  the  capacities  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  fully  participate  in 
growth  and  development  decisions  the 
bill  would  provide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  coordination  with  the  exist- 
ing 701  planning  program.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  uniform  planning  i-e- 
quirements  for  the  various  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Citizens  Council  on  the 
American  Future  to  advise  the  Office  of 
Balanced  National  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment as  well  as  the  Congress  in  the 
foi'mulation,  evaluation,  and  implemen- 
tation of  national  growth  :x)Ucies.  S.  3050 
would  create  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development  and  a  Congressional 
Office  on  Policy  and  Planning,  which 
would  work  closely  with  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, and  other  organizations  on 
matters  related  to  national  giowth  and 
development.  Finally,  among  its  other 
provisions,  the  bill  would  require  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  growth  Implications 
of  major  Federal  governmental  actions 
when  they  are  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  3050 
speaks  directly  to  the  need  acknowledged 
in  the  draft  1974  giowth  report  for  ap- 
propriate Institutional  machinei-y  for 
shaping  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment policies.  I  would  welcome  alterna- 
tive proposals  from  others  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  welcome  alternative 
proposals  from  the  administration  as 
well.  Unhappily,  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  avoid  making  specific  pro- 
posals, as  demonstrated  by  the  draft  1974 
growth  report 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
ANNENBERQ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  Walter  Annenberg,  is  pre- 
paring to  leave  his  post  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  He  has 
been  a  gi-eat  asset  to  our  country  In  that 
Important  post,  so  my  feelings  are  mixed 
in  welcoming  him  home.  We  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  him  back  in  the  United 
States,  but  saddened  that  his  tenure  as 
Ambassador  must  come  to  an  end.  He 
and  his  delightful  wife,  Lee,  have  truly 
distinguished  themselves  and  the  United 
States  during  their  5  year's  service,  for 
Lee  has  served  the  United  States  well 
also. 

An  editorial  In  today's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  sums  it  up  nicely,  quoting  one 
British  Foreign  Officer  as  having  paid 
tribute  to  Ambassador  Annenberg  by 
saying. 

More  than  any  recent  ambassador  he  lias 
recognized  that  London  Is  not  Britain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
a?  follows: 

(From  The  Philadelphia  InquU-er, 

Oct.  16,  1974] 

Weil  Done,  Mb.  Ambassadob 

For  the  second  time  this  year,  Walter  Au- 
r.enberg  Is  engaged  In  a  round  of  farewells  in 
London  as  he  prepares  to  leave  his  post  as 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
After  the  first  time  around — last  July — he 
was  asked  by  then  President  Nixon  to  stay  on 
a  while  longer.  Now  he  Is  scheduled  to  come 
home  Oct.  30,  and  though  a  successor  still 
has  not  been  named  It  appears  that  this  time 
his  goodbyes  are  for  real. 

Thus  this  Phlladelphlan  nears  the  end  of  a 
new  career  which  he  undertook  fi\e  and  a 
half  years  ago  amid  substantial  controversy 
over  his  qualifications.  SUice  he  had  no  diplo- 
matic experience,  his  appointment  was  wide- 
ly attributed  to  his  wealth  and  friendship 
with  Mr.  Nixon  and  raised  eyebrows  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  a  tough  assignment,  for  the  post  Is 
the  most  prestigious  in  the  American  foreign 
service  and  Mr.  Annenberg  was  called  on  to 
succeed  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  respected 
of  all  VS.  diplomats,  David  Bruce.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, therefore,  the  novice  ambassador 
got  oS  to  a  bit  of  a  bumpy  start  when  he  took 
up  his  place  In  early  1969. 

As  Phlladelphlans  who  knew  hUn  as  head 
of  a  communications  empire  which  once  in- 
cluded this  newspaper  are  aware,  however, 
Walter  Annenberg  Is  a  complicated  and  de- 
tcnnlued  man.  He  took  his  lumps,  did  his 
homework,  practiced  imaginative  generosity 
and  set  about  winning  friends  and  influenc- 
ing people  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
often-neglected  provhices. 

By  mid-Jiine  of  1970,  Portvuie  magazine 
qiTot«d  a  British  Foreign  Office  deskman  as 
paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Annenberg:  "More 
than  any  recent  ambassador  he  has  recog- 
nized that  London  is  not  Britain." 

And  by  early  1972,  our  files  show,  a  London 
correspondent  reported  Ui  The  Inquirer  that 
lie  "has  been  one  of  ihe  most  popular  am- 
ba.ssadors  in  what  is  perhaps  Washington's 
most  Importnnt — certainly  one  of  Its  busi- 
est— embassies  and  nt  a  particularly  difficult 
tim«  .  .  .  Whatever  course  future  relations 
might  take.  Annenberg  has  earned  the  United 
States  new  respect  and  goodwill  with  the 
British." 

For  that  aucomplishment  Ui  diEcult  cir- 
cumstances, we  congratulate  Ambassador 
Anr.enberg  Ri.d  wish  him  well  as  he  finally 


achieves  his  goal  of  relinquishing  the  post  to 
return  home. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  PETER  FLAN- 
IGAN  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  SPAIN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
portedly tabled  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Peter  Flanigan  as  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
Because  of  the  Senate  rule  requhing  the 
resubmittal  of  nominations  if  Congress 
has  been  In  recess  for  30  days,  Mr.  Flani- 
gan's  nomination  will  apparently  become 
null  and  void  over  the  recess.  Indications 
are  that  President  Ford  will  not  resubmit 
Mr.  Flanigan's  name  and,  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  fact  made  that  decision,  I 
commend  him  for  recognizing  a  very 
serious  mistake. 

I  would  like  today  to  insert  in  the 
Record  two  articles  concerning  the  Flan- 
igan nomination  wliicli  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
event  that  this  nomination  is  resub- 
mitted. It  is  my  belief  that  these  articles 
contain  information  which  is  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

One  sentence  in  particular  struck  me 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Pincus  en- 
titled "The  Case  of  Peter  Flanigan."  Mr. 
Pincus  asked : 

What  has  Congress  learned  from  the  Water- 
ijato  affair? 

I  would  answer  Mr.  Pincus  by  stating 
that  I  believe  that  Congress  has  learned 
that  individuals  such  as  Peter  M.  Flani- 
gan should  not  be  confirmed  as  an  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States.  I  would 
only  hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  learned  that  same 
lesson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Pincus  which 
was  printed  in  the  October  19,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  The  New  Republic,  and  an  article 
by  Mr.  Richard  Dudman  which  appeared 
in  the  October  11  edition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THE   Case   op  Peter   Flanigan 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

On  October  2  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  former 
White  House  aide  Peter  Flanigan's  nomina- 
tion by  President  Ford  to  be  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Spain.  Even  before  It  was  officially  an- 
nounced the  Flanigan  nomination  had  stirred 
up  opposition  among  Senate  Democrats  such 
as  Majority  Whip  Robert  Byrd  and  Thomas 
Eapleton.  Byrd  was  bothered  by  Flanigan's 
role  In  the  unusual  settlement  of  the  ITT 
pntltrust  case,  and  Eagleton  had  encoimtered 
Flanigan  while  Uivestlgatlng  White  House 
pressures  on  the  Environmental  F»rotectlon 
Agency.  But  the  senators  who  should  have 
been  most  interested  in  Flanigan — the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
were  not.  And  that  Is  odd,  since  these  same 
senators  have  been  complaining  for  three 
years  about  big  Nixon  contributors  being  re- 
warded with  diplomatic  posts.  And  Flanigan 
was  the  man  in  the  White  House  who  had 
past>ed  along  those  names  to  Mr.  Nixon  In 
the  first  placp.  It  was  Flanigan  to  whom 
Nixon  Finance  Chairman  Maurice  Stans  had 
given  the  list  of  embassy-seeking  big  donors 
afier  the  1968  election. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee  members  world  at  least   hpve   hec^i 


keenly  Interested  In  the  role  Flanigan  played 
in  the  appointment  of  Ruth  Farkas  as  our 
ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  In  March  1973 
before  the  Watergate  cover-up  collapsed. 
Mrs.  Farkas  had  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  a  $300,000  contribution  she 
and  her  husband  made  to  the  Nixon  reelec- 
tion effort  In  the  winter  of  1972-73  "had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  whether  I  was 
getting  au  ambassadorship  or  not.  ..."  Rep. 
Louis  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire,  a  booster 
of  Mrs.  Parkas,  sent  a  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee supporting  that  statement.  The  senators 
accepted  it  and  approved  the  nomination. 

In  July  1974,  however,  Mr.  Nixon's  former 
personal  lawyer  and  fund-raiser,  Herbert 
Kalmbach,  testified  under  oath  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Impeachment 
Inquiry  and  told  a  substantially  different 
story.  Kalmbach  recalled  that  White  House 
aide  Flanigan  had  telephoned  htm  In  July 
or  August  1971:  "Peter  said,  'Herb  we  would 
like  to  have  you  contact  a  Dr.  Ruth  Farkas 
in  New  York.  She  Is  interested  In  giving 
$250,000  for  Costa  Rica.'"  Kalmbach  then 
met  with  Mrs.  Farkas,  and  she  had  said 
"words  to  the  following  effect:  she  said,  'well, 
you  know,  I  am  Interested  In  Europe,  I  think 
and  Isn't  $260,000  an  awful  lot  of  money  for 
Costa  Rlca?° "  So  If  Kalmbach  Is  to  be  be- 
lieved Mrs.  Farkas  had  been  less  thau  forth- 
coming In  her  testimony  a  year  earlier  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senate  confirmation  hearings  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  question  a  nominee  sxich  as 
Flanigan  on  any  and  all  matters  that  may 
relate  to  bis  suitability  for  the  position  he 
Is  to  assume.  The  hearing  becomes  onesided, 
however.  If  the  senators  asking  the  questions 
are  miprep.'jred  and  thus  unable  to  judge  how 
accurately  or  completely  the  witness  Is  an- 
swering. The  confirmation  process  becomes 
meaningless  when  the  vitness  realizes  the 
senators  are  Ill-informed,  that  his  answers 
will  not  later  be  checked,  that  he  runs  little 
rl.sk  of  being  caught  if  he  sidesteps  the 
truth.  When  Mr.  Flanigan  came  before  Sen. 
Fulbrlght's  committee  on  October  2.  he  knev 
It  had  not  followed  up  on  Mrs.  Parkas'  in- 
complete If  not  fal.se  earlier  testimony.  Flan- 
igan may  or  may  not  have  known  that  the 
committee  staff  bad  pulled  together  only 
the  skimpiest  background  material  on  him. 
A  clironology  of  the  Farkas  nomination  was 
there,  but  Flanigan's  n.ime  hardly  appeared. 
All  the  committee  members  really  had  wr.s 
the  Incriminating  Kalmbach  testimony. 

Chairman  Pulibrlght  had  earlier  turned 
over  to  Eagleton — who  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee — responsibility  for  making  the 
case  agalnsv  Flanigan.  Fulbrlght  did  not  do 
the  Job  himself  because,  as  he  had  told 
Eagleton  and  others,  he  was  tired  of  being 
the  lone  critic  of  these  nominations.  But 
since  Eagleton  was  busily  engaged  in  a  Senate 
floor  debate  on  cutting  off  mUltary  aid  to 
Turkey,  his  staff  did  not  have  time  to  in- 
tensively examine  Flanigan's  past; — and  no 
one  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  statt 
was  put  on  the  Job.  A  "sliotguu"  approach 
was  therefore  adopted.  TTie  Library  of  Con- 
gress ■was  asked  to  supply  copies  of  all  recent 
news  stories  about  Flanigan.  These  were  re- 
viewed and  E:agleton's  case  was  made  pri- 
marily from  them. 

One  additional  step  was  taken.  Eagleton 
.-vsked  Special  Prosecutor  Jaworskl  for  a  re- 
port on  Flanigan's  situation  with  regard  to 
the  ongoing  Investigation  Into  selling  ambas- 
sadorships. Jaworskl  replied  that  Planlgan 
v,as  not  facing  charges  based  on  evidence 
then  In  the  prosecutor's  possession.  He  then 
odded  that  the  White  House,  when  it  hod 
asked  about  Flanigan — prior  to  sending  up 
his  name  in  nomination — had  been  told  to 
read  Kblmbach's  testimony  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  second  of  these 
points  ought  to  have  been  a  red  alert  to  the 
committee. 

Aftpr  Eagleton  had  flnl.-.hed  his  presenta- 
tion. Flanleau  quickly  ticked  off  responses  to 
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the  vaj'lous  allegations  that  had  been  n.ade. 
They  were  familiar  to  him.  Some  he  had 
been  fending  off  for  years.  Flanigan  then 
turned  to  the  Parkas  contribution  and  the 
Jaworskl  letter.  He  said  that  the  special 
prosecutor  had  "thoi-oughly  Investigated"  the 
matter  and  had  questioned  others  than 
Kalmbach.  He  said  Jaworskl  had  told  the 
Viilte  House  there  was  "no  rea.son  not  to 
-end  ! Flanigan's]  nomination  forward."  He 
then  called  on  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  a  member 
of  ti-.e  committee,  who  told  his  colleagues 
that  lie  had  talked  to  Jaworskl  and  had  been 
told  by  the  special  prosecutor  that  they  knew 
■  the  whole  story"  and  It  did  not  Involve 
rianlgan. 

Within  hours  Jaworskl's  spokesmen  were 
disputing  both  Planlgaii's  and  Scott's  state- 
ments. The  special  prosecutor  was  so  dis- 
turbed at  how  he  was  being  u.sed  that  he 
told  his  staif  that  m  the  future  all  such 
questions  had  to  be  answered  by  letter  and 
not  over  the  phone. 

When  Flanlgau  was  asked  about  the  Kalm- 
bach statement,  he  said  that  "my  recollec- 
tion Is  that  [Kalmbach]  asked  me  did  I  have 
any  Ideas  as  to  people  whom  he  should  go  to 
solicit  campaign  contributions.  I  told  him 
that  President  Nixon  had  had"  Ifrs.  Farkas 
In  mind  for  Costa  Rica.  In  short  Flanigan 
had  not  called  KHlmbach.  Kalmbach  h.id 
called  him. 

Since  Rep.  Wyman  had  set  up  t:ic  Faika.s- 
Kalmbach  1971  meeting,  Flanigan  was  asked 
by  the  committee  what  he  had  said  to  Wy- 
man. Flanigan  could  not  recall  the  details  of 
that  conversation.  Flanigan  did  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  Kalmbach 's  confession  to  the  crime 
of  selling  ambassadorial  posts  'was  In  ex- 
tliange  for  no  fiu-ther  investigution  or  no 
further  action  on  some  other  matters."  He 
also  stiggested  that  .speculation  about  his 
own  role  in  the  Farkas  nomination  "gi-ows 
only  from  this  one  piece  of  testimony  from 
Mr.  Kalmbach."  In  fact  the  Information  that 
ties  Flanigan  closest  to  the  Farkas  case  Is 
in  a  file  turned  over  to  the  special  prosecutor 
by  Rep.  Wyman  and  subsequently  made 
available  to  the  press  in  New  Hamp.shire, 
■Rhere  Wyman  la  running  for  the  Senate. 

The  Wyman  file  as  weU  as  the  Kalmbach 
testimony  aud  other  public  records  show 
that  Flanigan  first  became  Involved  in  the 
Farkas  nomination  In  March  1969,  when 
WjTnan  met  with  Flanigan.  The  congre.ss- 
man  had  been  told  that  Mrs.  Farkas'  past 
contributions  to  Republican  poU'tlclans  such 
as  Sea.  Javits  and  John  Lindsay  would  earn 
her  no  brownie  points  with  Mr.  NUon.  But 
Wyman  was  a  long-time  Nixon  supporter, 
and  In  April  1969  he  sent  a  personal  request 
to  President  Nixon  on  beltalf  of  Mrs.  Farkas. 
In  June  1969  Flanigan  called  Wyman  to  say 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  European  post  but 
that  Mrs.  Parkas  might  get  Costa  Rica.  Tliat 
same  month  the  State  Department  sent  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  letter  of  in- 
tent to  nominate  Mrs.  Farkas  tor  Costa  Rica, 
pending  FBI  clearance.  Ironically  the  com- 
mittee did  not  know  it  had  that  letter  when 
Mrs.  Farkas  first  appeared  before  It. 

One  week  after  the  letter  of  Intent  was 
delivered,  the  committee  was  Informed  the 
nomination  was  being  held  up.  A  grand  Jury 
Investigation  was  underway  In  New  York 
City  Involving  au  alleged  political  contribu- 
tion by  Alexander's,  Inc.,  the  Farkas  corpora- 
tion. In  February  1970 — with  the  nomination 
siUl  in  abeyance — Wyman  was  told  by  Flanl- 
fep.n  that  the  grand  Jury  was  causing  the  de- 
lay. Wyman  also  made  note  of  the  fact  that 
Flanigan  said  there  were  15  other  candidates 
f'lr  four  embassy  posts,  all  of  whom  were 
six-figure  contributors  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign. As  of  that  time  Mrs.  Farkas  had  ap- 
parently given  the  Nixon  campaign  nothing. 
Wyman  8  records  also  show  that  In  July  1971 
lie  was  called  by  Flanigan  who  wanted 
Kalmbach  to  Interview  Mrs.  Farkas.  Their 
ciscus.slon  covered  the  f;ut  that  tl.e  Farka.s 


fauuly  had  money  aiid  that  she  wanted  to 
be  an  ambassador. 

On  Octo'oer  20,  1971  tlie  New  York  federal 
grand  Jury  Indicted  Judge  Bernard  Klieger 
ou  charges  of  campaign  fund  fraud.  Alexan- 
der's was  named  a  coconspirator.  The  Far- 
kas nomination  was  back  ou  ice.  Seven 
months  later  a  jury  found  Klieger  not  guilty. 
Thirteen  days  later  Mrs.  Farkas  accompanied 
by  Rep.  Wyman,  met  with  Maurice  Stans.  Ac- 
cording to  Kalmbach  Mrs.  Farkas  had  been 
listed  as  a  potential  $250,000  contributor — 
a  figure  he  says  was  given  to  him  by  Flan- 
igan. On  August  15,  1972  another  letter  of 
intent  to  name  Mr.s.  Farkas  ambassador,  this 
time  to  Lu':embourg,  was  received  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Again  au  FBI 
investigation  was  begun.  On  September  20, 
1972  Flanigan  telephoned  Wyman  to  say 
that  President  Nixon  had  approved  the  nomi- 
nation. It  was  agreed,  however,  that  her 
name  would  not  be  sent  up  Immediately, 
because  the  White  House  did  not  "want  to 
fuel  fires  .  .  .  before  the  first  of  the  year." 
Eight  da\-s  after  the  Flanigan  phone  call 
Mrs.  Farkas  met  again  with  Finance  Chair- 
man Stans  and  within  a  week  a  $300,000 
contribution  began  to  flow  Into  the  Nlxoit 
treasury  from  the  Farkas  family.  The  final 
Farkas  check,  for  $5000,  was  received  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1973.  Six  days  later  her  nomina- 
tion went  to  the  Senate. 

What  has  Congress  learned  from  the 
Watergate  affair?  Unless  committees  such  as 
Foreign  Relations  begin  to  take  their  respon- 
sibilities more  seriously,  the  answer  must 
be  "not  much."  It  would  be  relatively  sim- 
ple, after  all,  for  the  committee  to  ask  Rep. 
Wyman  about  his  file  and  to  ask  Flanigan  to 
retiu-ii  and  explain  his  role  not  only  In  the 
Farkas  nomination,  but  In  the  nomination.'? 
of  others  who  g^ve  .six-figure  contributions 
to  the  Nixon  campaign.  The  committee 
shotild  not  leave  Flanigan  and  the  public 
"twisting  In  the  wind'  by  allowing  the 
nomination  to  lapse  without  action.  It 
should  complete  the  record. 

Ellek  Flanigan's  Bank  Peo-Franco 
(By  Richard  Dudnoan) 

Washi.vgton,  Oct.  11. — A  new  complica- 
tion has  arisen  in  the  already  stalled  nomi- 
nation of  Peter  M.  Flanigan  as  Ambassador 
to  Spain. 

Flanigan's  father,  Horace  C.  Flanigan,  for 
many  year,  headed  a  New  York  bank  that  Is 
known  Ui  banking  circles  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  friends  of  Gen.  Francisco 
Franco,  Spain's  dictator  for  the  past  35  years. 

The  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  now  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  made  a  loan  to 
Franco  In  the  1930s,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
his  three-year  civil  war  In  which  he  eventu- 
ally overthrew  the  Republlcnn  government 
of  Spain. 

Tlie  same  bank  is  said  to  have  accepted  for 
deposit  the  funds  of  Franco's  National 
Movement  only  a  few  months  after  Franco 
landed  In  Spain  from  Morocco  and  began  the 
civil  war.  The  account  Is  said  to  have  become 
a  depository  for  private  funds  contributed  to 
Franco  by  American  Individuals  and  Institu- 
tions, as  well  as  funds  from  abroad  Including 
possibly  money  from  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy. 

Other  U.S.  banks  ore  said  to  have  refused 
at  that  time  to  give  Franco's  provisional 
government  this  mark  of  financial  legiti- 
macy. 

Some  International  bankers  who  know 
this  bit  of  history  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Peter  Flanigan  particularly  appro- 
priate and  see  nothing  wrong  with  It. 

Other  bankers  and  some  U.S.  officials  who 
deal  with  foreign  affairs  consider  the  con- 
nection unfortunate.  They  believe  that  the 
Flanigan  nomination  might  be  taken  in 
Spain  as  a  signal  that  the  United  States  vrlll 
be  siding  with  Franco's  Falange  p.Trty  in  '.le 
coming  struggle   for   succession   to   the   81- 


year-old     dictator     ai>d     boetae    to    more 
moderate  and  democratic  elements. 

The  elder  Flanigan  became  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.,  In  1931  and  was  president  from  1951  to 
1956  aud  chairman  of  the  board  from  1956 
to  1961.  He  Is  credited  by  fellow  bankers 
■aiih  having  led  In  transforming  a  nelghbor- 
liood  bank  into  a  major  Institution  with  a:i 
international  bu.ilness. 

When  Mantifacturers  Trust  mei-ged  with 
i  he  Hanover  Trust  Co.  to  form  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  In  1961,  Horace  Flanigan  was 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee  until 
]'j02  and  still  maintains  an  office  there. 

Horace  Flanigan  has  told  the  Post-Dispatcl- 
ill  a  telephone  interview  that  the  bank  made 
a  loan  to  Franco's  provisional  government 
during  the  eini  war.  He  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  transaction  personally  and 
did  not  know  the  amount. 

That  loan,  as  well  as  later  loans  after 
Franco  c.-'.me  to  power,  were  arranged,  he 
said,  by  another  vice  president  of  the  bank. 
'he  late  G.  Butler  Sherwell.  He  described 
aherwell  as  "the  best  front  man  I've  ever 
known"  for  Latin  America  and  Portugal  and 
Spain. 

"Sherwell  was  pretty  astute  and  saw  that 
Franco  was  poing  to  win,"  the  elder  Flanlga.i 
said. 

He  said  he  cotild  not  confirm  a  report 
from  another  source  that  Mantifaoturerd 
Trust  also  became  a  depository  for  the  funds 
of  Franco's  provisional  government  during 
the  civil  war  But  he  said  he  would  not  Aaut 
to  deny  the  report,  since  the  bank  alway' 
1;  ■'d  been  In  the  bti.slness  of  seeking  deposits 

Privit-*  bankers  In  present-day  Spain  arc 
known  to  be  familiar  with  the  importan: 
role  of  Mantifacturers  Trust  in  assisting  the 
Freuco  regime  hi  its  early  years.  They  recall 
the  bank  as  the  chief  American  lender.  tUe 
ilrst  to  make  loans  to  the  regime.  a;id  Slier- 
well  as  a  "good  friend  of  Spalu"  and  one  who 
anticipated  the  victory  of  Franco. 

A  banking  source  familiar  with  the  affair-; 
of  the  bank  has  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
about  the  reported  early  role  of  Manufac- 
turers Trust  {^  a  depository  for  Franco  move- 
nient,  funds. 

He  described  the  reported  action  as  a  "verv 
real  favor"  to  the  Franco  n^ovement  at  a  time 
when  it  had  beexi  unable  to  persuade  othc: 
j:ew  York  banks  to  accept  Its  deposits. 

The  source  said  that  money  from  "other 
countries'  CIAs"  also  probably  found  Its  wny 
into  the  New  York  account.  He  said  that  he 
referred  to  funds  intended  to  help  Franco 
without  being  traceable.  He  said  some  such 
funds  might  have  come  from  Germany  and 
Italy,  which  also  were  helping  Franco  w:;h 
weapons  aud  troops. 

The  movement  of  such  funds,  however. 
■p.  ould  have  been  concealed  through  some  son 
of  "latindering"  operation  like  that  used  In 
the  Nixon  Administration's  Watergate  scai'- 
da!,hesald. 

Tlie  source  said  he  knew  that  the  deposits 
hi  the  19306  amounted  to  820.000,000  to 
$25,000,000. 

Horace  Flaiiigan  said  he  was  sure  that  any 
Franco  deposits  wotUd  not  have  been  nearU 
that  largo  or  he  wotUd  have  known  about 
them. 

Until  now,  the  controversy  over  Peter 
Flanigan's  nomination  has  Involved  chiefly 
charges  that  he  took  a  leading  part  as  a 
Wlilte  House  official  in  the  selling  of  amba.^- 
sadorships  and  granting  other  govemmen' 
favors  In  return  for  political  contribtttlons. 
The  Senate  FoAign  Relations  Committee 
postponed  action  on  the  nomination  this 
•\\eek.  Under  Senate  rules.  It  wlU  die  If  the 
approaching  pre-election  recess  lasts  more 
than  30  days.  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  o: 
Michigan,  the  assistaitt  Republican  Senate 
leader,  ha'i  -ir^vd  p--!:Iicly  tint  it  not  be  re- 
i-ibmit  ted. 
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URANIUM  TAILINGS  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  rendering  harmless 
large  piles  of  uranium  tailings  spread 
over  approximately  150  acres  of  land  in 
the  center  of  populous  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah.  Scientists  and  public  healtli  offi- 
cials, who  are  experts  on  such  things  as 
the  effects  of  gamma  rays  and  half-Uves 
of  radon  daughters,  agree  the  tailings  are 
a  serious  health  hazard,  and  that  tliey 
should  and  must  be  removed  at  once. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  removing  these  tail- 
ings, or  to  render  them  harmless.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  March  on  the  bill  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
A  full  case  was  made  at  that  time  as  to 
Federal  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Briefly  it  is  this:  The  tailings  were  left 
by  the  Vitro  Chemical  Plant,  which,  be- 
tween 1949  and  1964,  produced  uranivun 
concentrate  under  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  site  at 
which  Vitro  operated — a  World  War  II 
defense  plant  faciUty — was  made  avail- 
able to  the  Vitro  company,  and  tlie  com- 
pany was  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  conduct  its  milling  oper- 
ations there.  AEC  had  regulatory  con- 
trol over  the  tailing  piles  dming  tlie 
period  of  the  license,  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  safety  regulations.  At  no  time  was 
Vitro  given  to  believe  a  hazardous  healtli 
situation  was  in  the  making.  Vitro  met 
ail  of  the  AEC  requirements,  and  acted  in 
pood  faith.  It  was  not  part  of  their  con- 
tract to  i-emove  the  tailings,  and  to  re- 
quire them  to  do  so  now  woxxld  cost  about 
$4  million.  This  would  be  patently  un- 
fair. It  is  the  unquestioned  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove  the 
healtli  hazard  It  has  created. 

Thus  far  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee has  taken  no  further  action  on  my 
bill.  The  Atomic  Energj'  Commission.  I 
am  told.  Is  still  studying  the  situation. 
Meanwhile  some  500,000  people  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  continue  to  be  subjected  to 
the  uncertain  effects  of  the  tailings,  wliile 
those  people  who  live  or  work  near  to 
them  unquestionably  are  subjected  to  a 
serious  health  hazard  eveiT  day. 

The  continued  concern  of  tlie  people  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  County  over  this  "hot 
stuff,"  and  their  impatience  at  the  lack 
of  Federal  action,  was  expressed  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  October  7 
edition  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  It  is 
entitled,  "Haul  'em.  Bill  tlie  AEC',  and  it 
is  as  heated  in  its  way  as  the  tailings 
themselves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  Ije  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Haul  "Em.  Bill   ihe  AEC 

ir  a  muskrHt  living  along  the  banks  of  tlie 
.luidan  River,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  old  Vitro  uranium  plant  site,  Is 
being  exposed  to  radiation  levels  high  enough 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  bones  of  human  beings, 
it  doesn't  take  much  thout,lit  to  realize  that 
jjeople  working  closer  to  the  site  are  iu  even 
jjreater  health  danger. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Pendleton,  director 
of  radiological  health  ixnd  professor  of  bi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Utah,  says,  "Peo- 


ple working  In  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
(Salt  Lake  City  Suburban  Sanitary  District 
No.  1  on  part  of  the  old  plant  grounds)  re- 
ceive more  radiation"  than  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  permits  its  workers  to  be 
exposed  to. 

There  are  two  ways  to  remove  the  danger 
to  these  workers,  and  any  other  people  work- 
ing close  to  the  tailings  pile  left  from  the 
Vitro  Chemical  Co.'s  operation  of  the  plant. 
One,  prohibit  all  human  activity  in  the  area. 
Two.  remove  the  tailings  to  some  other  spot. 

The  latter  course  is  preferable.  The  former 
would  mean  the  sewage  plant  would  have  to 
be  abandoned  and  located  elsewhere,  several 
businesses  located  nearby  would  have  to  be 
closed,  a  number  of  homes  vacated  and.  In 
general,  a  relatively  large  chunk  of  Salt  Lake 
County  declared  xuiflt  for  long-term  human 
occupation. 

Removal  of  the  tailings  Is  obviously  the 
most  practical.  It  wouldn't  be  done  cheaply, 
but,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less  than 
declaring  the  area   "off  limits"  to  people. 

Dr.  Pendleton  wants  the  tailings  removed 
from  the  area,  utilizing  an  existing  railroad 
spur.  He  says  the  tailings  could  be  encased 
in  plastic,  then  hauled  by  rail  to  deep  depres- 
sions near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  there 
is  no  drainage,  no  ground  water  and  virtually 
no  possibility  the  land  will  ever  be  used. 

He  wants  the  State  of  Utah  to  remove  the 
tailings  and  send  the  bill  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. He's  right  and  the  bill  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  federal  government,  through  the 
AEC.  created  the  health  hazard,  It  ought  to 
pay  to  remove  it. 

The  AEC  contracted  with  the  Vitro  com- 
pany to  refine  uranium  ore  to  produce 
viranium  for  nuclear  weapons.  This  left  that 
pile  oi  'hot  stuff"  lying  close  by  33rd  South. 
Vitro  was.  in  truth,  a  defease  contractor 
from  the  late  1940s  until  the  plant  sliut 
down  In  the  '60s. 

Thus  removal  of  the  hazard  to  American 
citizens,  created  In  the  name  of  national 
defense.  t>;  an  i>blii^ation  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 


SOVIET  REPRESSION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  sent  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  expressing 
my  concern  about  the  plight  of  Valentyn 
Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyushch,  two  dis- 
tinguished Ukrainian  intellectuals  who 
have  been  jailed  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
advocating  free  speecli  and  |h^  right 
of  tlie  Ukrainian  people  to  pre.slrve  their 
rich  and  disthictive  cultmal  tralition. 

Mr.  Moroz.  a  leading  Ukrainian  his- 
torian, has  already  served  4  years  of  a 
14-year  sentence  imposed  upon  him  for 
alleged  "anti-So\iet  agitation."  His 
"crime"  was  simply  to  speak  out  for 
Ukrainian  national  rights,  riglits  which 
are  guaranteed  under  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution. According  to  recent  press  re- 
ports, Mr.  Moroz  is  in  a  weakened  phys- 
ical condition  after  having  gone  on  a 
long  hunger  strike  to  protest  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
Soviet  authorities. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynin,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a  great  and  powerful  country 
hke  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  pei-mit  its 
own  citizens  to  express  dissenting  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  16, 1974. 
His  Excellency  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
Ambassador  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Embassy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  write  to  you  In 
order  to  express  my  concern  about  reports 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  regarding 
the  distinguished  Ukrainian  intellectuals, 
Valentyn  Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyushch. 

According  to  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent with  whom  I  have  conversed  as  well  as 
to  reports  which  have  appeared  In  the  Amer- 
ican press,  Messrs.  Moroz  and  Plyushch  have 
been  incarcerated  in  jour  country  under  In- 
humane conditions.  Further,  their  alleged 
offenses  seem  to  me  questionable  under  the 
Soviet  constitution,  which,  as  I  have  always 
understood  It.  guarantees  that  national  mi- 
norities may  express  and  preserve  their  dis- 
tinctive cultural  traditions. 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  like  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not permit  its  own  citizens  to  express  dis- 
senting opinions  freely. 

I  urge  you  to  convey  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter to  your  Government  and  I  assure  you  that 
my  concerns  are  shared  by  thousands  of  other 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  M.  Meizlnbatjm, 

U.S.  Senator. 


FAHLY  WARNING  OF  POSSIBLE 
WORID  FOOD  LOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  another  of 
tlie  many  uses  of  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite— ERTS.  The  satel- 
lite has  already  shown  that  it  can  find 
new  water  sources  and  that  it  could  help 
establish  a  water  use  management  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  would  be  essential 
in  any  serious  drought  condition.  It  can 
also  help  determine  where  we  can  make 
the  best  use  of  agricultmal  land  and  help 
survey  the  planted  crops  on  that  land 
to  detect  blight  or  disease  in  its  early 
stages.  With  the  threat  of  colder  climate, 
ERTS  can  become  invaluable  by  meas- 
uring ice  and  water  movements.  ERTS 
may  become  one  of  the  advanced  space 
technology  projects  upon  which  we  will 
have  to  depend  for  survival. 

In  August  and  September,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences held  hearings  on  ERTS  systems. 
On  August  6,  we  heard  testimony  from 
scientists  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  steadily  decreasing.  While  any 
small  decline  which  is  taking  place  may 
seem  minimal  to  most  of  us,  its  effects 
could  suiely  be  disastrous.  Recently 
Alexander  King,  president-elect  of  tlie 
National  Federation  of  Institutes  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  discussed  this  tempera tuie 
drop. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  note  the  trend  of  natmal  phe- 
nomena P.S  it  affects  our  general  exist- 
ence, and  particularly  as  it  may  affect 
future  world  food  supplies.  In  that  regard 
I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  statement  of  Mr.  King  and  ask  that 
tlie  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


October  16,  197i 
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Signs  of  tke  Onset  or  a  New 
Cmmate  Are  Many 

(By  Alexander  King) 
The  evidence  is  Imperfect  but  nonetheless 
convincing  that  our  new  climate  will  develop 
problems  very  soon  that  will  dwarf  most — 
perhaps  all — others.  Signs  of  the  onset  of  a 
new  climate  are  many.  Most  Important,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  steady  cooling  of  average 
surface  temp>erature8  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  The  total  magnitude  seems  small — a 
drop  of  only  about  0.3°  C.  In  the  earth's 
annual  average  since  the  nineteen  forties. 
Even  that  slight  cooling,  however,  has  trim- 
med about  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  grow- 
ing season  In  middle  latitude  where  most 
food  Is  grown.  More  serious,  a  cooler  climate, 
lor  complicated  technical  reasons,  means 
a  more  variable  climate.  Extremes  of  cold  and 
hot.  wet  and  dry  weather  become  more  likely. 
We  have  already  seen  a  pattern  of  extremes 
developing  since  about  1960,  marked,  for  In- 
stance, In  the  current,  tragically  prolonged 
drought  iu  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa:  in  the 
repeated  droughts  In  India,  unprecedented 
In  their  frequency  and  Impact  In  this  cen- 
tury; in  the  hot,  dry  summer  of  1972  in  the 
Soviet  wheat  fields;  in  the  "unusual"  spells 
of  weather  including  droughts  and  floods 
both  of  which  were  suffered,  for  Instance,  In 
parts  of  Africa,  Australia,  Latin  America,  and 
in  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

Such  deviations  or  "anomalies"  will  recur. 
At  this  moment  the  world  is  unprepared  to 
cope  with  them.  Grain  reserves  which  used 
to  be  abundant  in  some  regions  are  no  longer 
Eufficlent  to  serve  as  Insurance  against  dis- 
aster and  by  some  estimates  have  dropped 
to  such  low  levels  that  they  can  suffice  to 
supply  the  world  needs  for  less  than  one 
month  at  present  consumption  rates.  At  the 
same  time,  wasteful  and  excessive  consump- 
tion by  the  affluent,  along  with  Increasing 
numbers  of  moviths  to  'eed,  strains  the  ca- 
pacity of  farmers  to  deliver  enough  food  even 
from  the  best  of  harvests  It  becomes  ever 
more  difficult,  expensive,  and  risky  to  open 
up  new  arable  land,  and  at  least  as  difficult 
to  limit  the  use  of  marginal  lands  highly 
vulnerable  to  erosion  and  worsening  of 
climate. 

In  short,  the  current  food  production  sys- 
tem now  has  little  flexibility  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies.  What  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  occasional  emergencies,  more- 
over, can  no  longer  rationally  be  so  regarded. 

The  facts  of  present  climate  change  are 
fcuch  that  the  most  optimistic  experts  would 
assign  near  certainty  to  major  crop  failures 
within  a  d«cade.  If  national  and  Internation- 
al policies  do  not  take  these  near  certain 
failures  Into  account,  they  will  result  In 
mass  deaths  by  starvation  and  probably  in 
anarchy  and  violence  that  could  exact  a  still 
more  terrible  toll.  It  would  be  irresponsible 
Iu  those  circumstances  to  continue  passively 
in  our  present  condition  of  helplessness: 
Without  food  reserves  or  alternative  technol- 
ogies to  produce  food  and  without  adequate 
means  to  redistribute  food  from  the  more 
favored  nations  tw  more  favored  groups  with- 
in nations  to  the  less  favored  in  time  of 
lirge.nt  need. 

The  most  obvious  and  Immediately  prac- 
ticable steps  to  reduce  that  helplessness  are 
to  encourage  the  production  and  storage  oi 
food  in  e.^cess  of  current  consumption.  This 
fchould  be  the  policy  not  only  of  the  bread- 
ba.;ket  nations  but  so  far  as  possible  of  those 
most  vulnerable  themselves  to  climatic 
catastrophes.  At  best,  even  modest  reserves 
vii;  need  some  years  of  grace  In  good  grow- 
l:g  veather  to  accumulate.  For  the  longer 
run  (remembering  that  what  we  face  is  not 
a  temporary  aberration  in  a  normally  benign 
cuiiiute  but  a  iieiu  nonn)  there  must  be 
l-u^nilfied  research  Into  the  causes  of 
climatic  change  and  Infenslfled  research  on 
i.cw  sources  of  food. 


In  view  of  the  Importance  of  climate  to 
all  mankind,  we  urge  the  dedica'i-lon  of  the 
climatic  system  to  peaceful  purposes.  In 
recent  years,  there  have  been  efforts  to  try  to 
develop  techniques  to  change  weather  and 
climate  conditions.  We  need  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  insure  that  such  tech- 
niques, if  developed,  are  not  used  for  hostile 
purposes.  Moreover,  with  the  present  lack 
of  flexibility  any  change  of  climate,  natural 
or  Induced  by  man  deliberately  or  inadver- 
tently. Is  very  likely  to  involve  stress  and 
buffering  in  varlovis  regions  of  the  earth 
before  the  human  economy  becomes  adjusted 
to  the  new  conditions. 

In  Isstrlng,  this  statement,  we  are  aware 
of  differences  among  experts  as  to  the  cause- 
and-effect  relationships  of  observed  climatic 
facts,  and  consequently  as  to  the  most  likely 
prognoses.  Professionally  the  differences  are 
important,  but  they  do  not — and  should  not 
be  allowed  to — obscure  the  larger  consensus 
tliat  the  obser\'cd  changes  are  neither  trivial 
nor  ephemeral.  Extreme  variations  In  climate 
inevitably  entail  disasters  where  i>eople  are 
locked  Into  expectations  that  the  climate 
v.Ul  not  materially  change.  Moreover,  the 
facts  en  which  we  have  grounded  this  state- 
ment axe  only  those  which  are  generally 
agreed. 

V/e  conclude  by  urging  that  while  scien- 
tists continue  to  seek  more  perfect  under- 
standing leading,  among  other  things,  to  an 
Improved  ability  to  predict  climate,  those 
directly  charged  with  making  policy  in  na- 
tional capitals  and  in  International  organiza- 
tions do  not  wait  but  begin  to  act  now. 
Among  research  needs  we  note  that  iu- 
suflicient  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  Im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  the  past  record  of 
climate  by  collaboration  of  meteorological, 
srchaeologlcal.  and  historical  research,  and 
further  that  tran.«disclplinary  research  on 
the  Implications  of  climatic  change  needs  to 
be  encouraged. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CONTINUES 
HIS  DILIGENT  EFFORTS  TO  AID 
THE  BLIND— THE  SUNDAY  GA- 
ZETTE-MAIL, CHARLESTON,  W.  VA., 
COMMENDS  HIS  LEADERSHIP- 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ACTS  AFFTRMATIVELY  TO  AID 
BUND  VENDORS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  October  6,  the  Gazette-Mail  m 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  published  an  edi- 
torial, "Blind  Need  Help  Now,"  em- 
phasizing the  diligent  effoi-ts  of  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  .  This  commendation  is  timely 
recognition  of  his  labors  to  refine  and 
expand  the  humanitarian  progiam  un- 
der wlilch  blind  persons  operate  vend- 
ing facihties.  The  editorial  writer  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  since  1969  our  col- 
league has  been  leading  the  fight  for 
legislation  to  impi'ove  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  this  produc- 
tive segment  of  our  population. 

Senator  Randolph  was  the  author  of 
this  act  in  1936  when  he  sei-ved  in  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  and  last  year 
because  of  his  leadership,  3,650  blind 
persons  were  provided  gainful  employ- 
ment. Their  average  earnings  were 
$7,452.  However,  as  the  Senator  has  con- 
sistently stressed,  through  his  nev,-  legis- 
lation this  number  can,  hopefully,  be 
doubled  within  the  next  5  years. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Gazette-Mail 
editorial  outlined.  Senator  Randolph 
has  been   confronted  with   almost  in- 


sui-mountable  opposition  from  Postal 
and  Government  employee  unions  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  this 
worthwhile  and  realistic  proposal.  Al- 
though the  Senate  approved  his  meas- 
ures iu  1970  and  1972,  there  was  inac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
presumably  in  large  part  because  of 
these  unreasonable  pressures. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  today  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJL  14225  by  a  vote 
of  334  to  0  after  the  Senate's  un&nimous 
approval  o*  the  same  report  on  October 
10.  As  Senators  know,  this  measure,  in 
addition  to  the  amendments  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  includes  the 
blind  vendor  legislation  sponsored  by 
the  persevering  Senator.  Shortly  aftet 
the  Hou.se  action.  Senator  Randolph 
issue  '  the  following  statement : 

I  am  gratified  by  prompt  Congressional 
action  on  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R. 
14225,  and  particularly  by  today's  House 
vote  favoring  the  bill  by  334  to  6. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  quickly 
will  sign  this  measure  Into  law.  With  respect 
to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments 
in  the  bill,  the  President's  signature  will 
mean  a  doubling  of  blind  vendors  In  f.ve 
years. 

I  reinforce  the  hope  expressed  by  our 
colleague  that  the  President  will  approve 
this  important  measure  to  provide  sub- 
stantial jobs  for  more  blind  persons.  It 
will  mean  significant  advancement  in  the 
cause  of  equal  rights  for  the  handi- 
capped— a  goal  which  Senator  Ran- 
dolph has  pursued  effectively  for  many 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
recognize  this  special  area  of  endeavor 
in  which  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  worked  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Ga- 
zette-Mail editoiial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoph 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 

Gazette-Mail.  Oct.  6, 19741 

Blind  Need  Help  Now 

One  would  think  that  If  there  Is  anything 
Congress  can  do  expeditlotisly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  it  would  be  to  pass  a,  lar 
to  prevent  greedy  government  employes  from 
stealing  from  both  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  the  blind. 

Not  so. 

Since  1969.  West  Virginia's  Sen.  JenniUt^s 
Randolph  has  been  leading  the  fight  for  legis- 
lation to  accomplish. Just  such  purpose.  His 
bill  passed  the  Senate  on  Sept.  28,  1970 — bu-„ 
died  in  a  House  subcommittee. 

In  1971  Randolph  reintroduced  his  bill — 
but  It  got  nowhere  after  a  House  committee 
sent  word  that  It  "couldn't  touch  the  bill  In 
an  election  year." 

Again  this  year  it's  the  same  story:  Scu. 
Randolph  got  his  bill  through  the  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  vote  on  June  20.  but 
It's  in  trouble  In  the  Hou-se  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Why?  A  simple  combination  of  greed  and 
political  cowardice:  government  employe 
unions  demanding  profits  from  vending  ma- 
chines In  public  buildings  to  finance  the 
frivolities  of  their  "recreation  associations," 
and  spineless  congressmen  shaking  in  their 
boots  in  fear  of  offending  postal  workers  and 
others  in  their  home  districts. 
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At  the  mercy  of  this  incredible  situation, 
and  also  Jeopardy,  is  the  Blind  Vendors  Pro- 
gram which  was  initiated  in  1936  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Randolph,  then  a  young  con- 
sressman  representing  the  state's  Second 
District. 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has  been  fan- 
rastlcally  successful,  costing  almost  nothing 
in  public  funds  and  giving  thousands  of 
blind  persons  the  dignity  of  being  produc- 
tive, self-sustaining  citizens  Instead  of  wards 
of  the  government  on  welfai-e  rolls. 

At  the  present  time  in  Charleston,  for  ex- 
ample, concession  stands  are  operated  by 
blind  vendors  In  five  government  buildings — 
fortunately  without  apparent  threat  of  co- 
ercive or  Illegal  competition. 

It's  a  different  story,  however  in  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  By  the  '608  blind  vendors 
were  earning  average  incomes  of  $6,000  a 
year — so  government  employes,  backed  by 
their  unions,  started  muscling  in  by  install- 
ing vending  machines  in  public  buildings  to 
finance  "employee  recreation  associations" 
for  support  of  entertainment  ranging  from 
bowling  leagues  to  office  picnics,  even  swim- 
ming pools  and  tennis  courts,  and  to  pay  for 
such  incidentals  as  flowers  for  sick  employes, 
wedding  gifts  and  going  away  presents. 

This  was  actually  illegal  because,  except 
for  the  Blind  Vendors  Program  wliich  is 
covered  by  a  specific  act  oi  Congress,  federal 
law  provides  tliat  any  revenxie  from  vend- 
ing machines  in  a  federal  building  belongs 
to  the  buildings  owners,  meaning  the  U.S. 
goveriiment  and  the  taxpayers.  But  the  em- 
ploy© unions  proved  them.selves  too  powerful 
even  for  the  comptroller  t;enerol  in  his  ef- 
Xorts  to  enforce  the  law. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Blind  Ven- 
dors Program  netted  aboiU  $25  million  on 
gross  sales  of  $120  million,  representing  aver- 
age annual  earnings  of  $7,428  for  3,C36  par- 
ticipating blind  operators.  But  this  was  pea- 
nuts: a  spot  check  by  tlie  General  Account- 
lug  Office  at  Randolph's  request  showed,  for 
example,  that  employe  associations  were  tak- 
ing m  $2  8  million  at  291  post  offices  sur- 
veyed, while  six  of  the  10  blind  vendors  au- 
dited in  those  same  offices  were  making  less 
t'.iau  $3,000  annually. 

Sen.  Randolph  has  reason  to  believe  that, 
■with  passage  of  his  legislation,  the  number 
of  blind  participants  could  be  more  than 
doubled  in  less  than  five  years,  with  many 
blind  Vietnam  veterans  benefiting.  Certainly 
they  should  be  given  more  consideration  by 
Congress  than  well-paid  government  em- 
ployes looking  only  to  their  own  comforts. 

Not  all  government  employes  are  greedy 
and  callous.  Vincent  Connery,  president  of 
the  Treasury  Department  \inion,  testified  in 
support  of  Randolph's  bill,  saying  "We  find 
it  luicouscionable  that  any  union  or  group 
of  federal  or  postal  employes  would  deny  the 
blind  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing simply  to  provide  them.selves  with  such 
frivolities  as  turkeys,  gifts  and  trophies." 

It  is  time  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  show  similar  compassion 
and  courage  by  standing  up  and  voting  for 
what  is  clearly  right:  the  Randolph  bill  for 
the  i)lincl. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til the  horn-  of  11 :30  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to.  and,  at 
10:35  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
11:30  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  M.ansfield>. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Man.sfield>  .  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 


ate will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
12:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:31  a.m..  recessed  until  12:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  cMr.  McIntyre). 


A  PALESTINIAN  STATE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  bitter  struggle, 
with  tragedy  and  injustice  on  both  sides, 
we  can  see  the  foundations  emerging  for 
a  Palestinian  State  in  the  Middle  East. 
These  developments  should  be  welcomed 
by  both  Israelis  and  Arabs,  for  without 
justice  for  the  Palestinian  people,  there 
can  be  no  true  Middle  East  peace.  And, 
justice  demands  a  homeland  for  the 
Palestinians,  who  have  for  so  long  had 
to  live  as  refugees.  It  is  tiiiie  to  begin 
the  legal  structuring  and  negotiations 
leading  to  a  new  Palestine. 

The  recent  United  Nations  decisions 
concerning  the  Palestinians  gi\e  us  both 
encouragement  and  a  warning  as  this 
task  proceeds.  The  aflBrmative  vote  by 
Jordan — for  recognition  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people — implies  further  support  fM- 
creation  of  a  new  state  from  the  Israeli- 
occupied  lands  on  the  west  bank.  But. 
if  pre.ss  reports  are  accurate,  the  threats 
of  Prof.  Nabeel  Shaath  must  be  answered 
firmly — the  United  States  will  not  allow 
the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  must  make 
their  peace,  if  they  are  to  create  and 
keep  independent  states,  free  from  the 
threats  of  Communist-inspired  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Milton  Viorst  can  give  us 
accurate  insight  into  the  problems  which 
will  surround  the  creation  of  a  new  State 
of  Palestine — if  that,  indeed,  is  to  be 
what  the  Palestinian  people  decide  to 
name  it.  In  my  personal  meetings  with 
Palestinian-s — in  Lebanon,  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  Kuwait,  and  in  Jordan — I 
found  it  difficult  to  ti-uly  understand  the 
frustration  and  desire  for  independence 
which  can  result  from  being  denied  a 
homeland.  Mr.  Viorst  has,  I  believe,  cap- 
tured those  feelings,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Pi-om  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  14.  1974 1 

Israeli  Intransigence 

(By  MUton  Viorst) 

If  one  can  judge  from  a  position  paper  be- 
ing circulated  by  the  Israeli  embassy  In 
Washington,  Secretary  Ktssinger's  prospects 
in  Jerusalem  for  making  headway  on  the 
Palestinian  question  are  virtually  nil. 

Throughout  the  Arab  world,  and  in  Israel, 
too,  the  realization  has  grown  in  recent  years 
that  no  Middle  East  settlement  is  possible 
without  satt-^fying  the  Palestinians'  yearn- 
ing for  their  own  national  state. 

Yet  Israel  Insists  on  supporting  tlie  rule 
over  Palesthiian  areas  of  Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein, whose  esteem  Is  diminishing  in  other 
Arab  capitals.  It  rejects  hints  from  v.ithin 
tlie  Palest  inlH a  ri^mp  that  suggef^t  possible 
compromise. 

llie  emtafis'v  pc-^iiion  paper  cu'ivcvs  pain- 
fiiHv  tJi.iT  Israi'li-     .so  iminy  ol'  uh'i^  minds 


have  been  closed  by  decades  of  anger — have 
learned  from  their  own  tumultuous  history 
little  about  the  psychology,  aspirations  and 
strategies  of  oppressed  peoples. 

The  paper  treats  Palestinian  nationalist 
sentiment  as  a  negligible  consideration,  be- 
cause It  appeared  so  recently. 

Jewish  nationalism,  called  Zionism,  grew 
out  of  European  roots — and  Israel  would 
not  exist  today  had  Jews  not  taken  a  lesson 
from  Italians,  Germans,  Poles  and  Slavs  who 
preceded  them  In  fighting  to  establish  na- 
tional states. 

To  be  sure,  Israelis  are  outraged  at  the 
terror  tactics  of  the  Palestinians,  as  well 
they  might  be.  But  freedom  traditionally  has 
grown  out  of  acts  of  terror — Vietnam,  Ire- 
land, Algeria,  even  the  tJnited  States  of 
America. 

In  the  years  preceding  1948,  the  British  In 
the  Palestine  mandate  were  outraged  at  Jew- 
ish terrorism — and  though  conventional  Is- 
raeli mythology  now  belittles  the  acts  of  the 
as.sasslns  and  bomb-throwers,  most  analysts 
believe  that  without  the  terrorists,  the  Brit- 
ish never  would  have  left. 

The  fact  is  that.  In  a  struggle  of  the  weak 
agabist  the  strong,  terrorism  works — and  Is- 
rael's disproportionate  military  response  to 
it  has  kept  the  Palestinian  issue  alive. 

Finally,  the  position  paper  complains  that 
the  militants  want  still  another  partition  of 
Palestine,  to  add  to  those  of  the  British  in 
1922  and  the  U.N.  in  1947.  But  why  should 
outsiders  have  divided  PalCitine?  Surely,  it 
should  be  divided  by  and  for  those  who  live 
tiiere — Arabs  and  Jews. 

Economically,  the  paper  says,  the  Palestin- 
ians would  be  better  off  living  under  King 
Hussein's  Jordan — but  does  that  matter  to 
people  who  want  their  independence?  Maybe 
India  would  be  richer  under  Britain,  or 
Cuba  under  llie  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  Israelis  have  a  right  to  be 
apprehensive  about  a  Palesthiian  state.  OI 
course,  there  are  dangers.  But  the  current 
system  of  permanent  tension,  mixed  with  in- 
creasingly frequent  wars,  is  hardly  a  status 
quo  worth  preservhig. 

In  bitterly  opposUig  a  Palestinian  state, 
the  Israeli  government  Is  ibolatUig  itself  from 
its  neighbors,  from  the  world — and,  I  think, 
from  the  irreversible  currents  of  history. 
More  and  more,  a  Palestinian  state  look.s  like 
n  (ianible  worth  taking. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott ) .  and  myself,  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  annoiuicement.  The 
joint  leadership  wishes  to  announce  that 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  recess  period 
is  as  follows:  from  the  conclusion  of 
business  Wednesday,  November  27.  until 
noon  Monday,  December  2. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  12:34 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
( Mr.  Bennett  ' . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wil)  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
Ijioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
n'ajection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1975— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  3007,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3007) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1974,  at  page 
34470.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  receded 
from  its  amendment  to  S.  3007,  and 
therefore  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  at)sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VETO  OF  H.R.  15301.  INCREASE 
IN  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  AN- 
NUITIES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  veto 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  was  a 
mistake— a  mistake  that  Congress  must 
correct  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  pres- 
ent pensions  and  future  retirement  hopes 
depend  upon  it. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted,  bene- 
fits DOW  being  paid  to  more  than  one 
million  individuals  will  be  drastically  re- 
duced— cut  in  half  in  many  cases.  This 
■'Ould  inflict  great  hardships  on  some 
"t  me  most  vulnerable  individuals  in  the 
American  economy— tho.se  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 


If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted,  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy  will  ioom  larger  for 
the  railroad  retirement  system — and 
with  it  the  threat  of  grave  Injustice  to 
the  more  than  half  million  working  rail- 
roaders who  have  paid  into  the  system 
in  good  faith. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  make 
the  raih-oad  retirement  fimd  solvent  and 
a  bailout.  Tlie  Federal  expenditure  pro- 
vided by  the  measure  Is  to  finance  the 
costs  of  phasing  out  so-called  duel  bene- 
fits. These  benefits  were  made  possible — 
over  the  objections  of  railroads  and 
unions  alike — thi-ough  legislative  deci- 
sions made  2  decades  ago.  The  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  eliminates  dual  benefits 
in  the  future,  but  to  protect  those  now 
receiving  those  benefits  and  those  who 
have  become  vested  under  the  present 
law,  they  must  be  phased  out.  Assump- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
extra  costs  associated  with  these  bene- 
fits represents  a  belated  recognition  of 
responsibility  for  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  governmental  action  and  If 
the  manifest  justice  of  this  position  is 
not  compelling  enough,  consider  the  fact 
that  any  other  method  of  raising  the 
funds  to  pay  these  benefits  during  the 
phaseout  period  would  be  more  infla- 
tionaiy  than  the  mode  provided  by  the 
legislation.  For  example,  if  the  railroad 
industry  were  to  attempt  to  meet  the  cost 
by  passing  them  along  in  the  form  of  a 
rate  increase,  the  effect  would  be  new  in- 
ci-eases  in  the  costs  of  a  wide  range  of 
consumer  goods.  Furthermore,  the  un- 
certainty that  would  be  engendered  by 
the  failure  of  this  legislation  would 
sm-ely  have  an  adverse  effect  on  upcom- 
ing national  wage  negotiations  in  the 
railroad  industiT— raising  the  specter  of 
labor  trouble — in  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  essential  basic  industi-ies. 

This  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
committee  as  the  best  possible  solution 
for  the  railroad  retirement  fund  and 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  this  Congress. 
However,  if  the  administration  can  de- 
vise a  more  workable  plan,  more  equita- 
ble to  all  concerned,  I  would  support  such 
a  measure.  Realistically,  however,  there 
is  no  chance — I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  chance — of  such  legislation 
being  prepared  and  passed  by  Congress 
prior  to  adjournment. 

Consequently,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
as  a  matter  of  pure  economic  practical- 
ity, we  have  no  alternative  but  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
IMoceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.-jk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMi*. 
BENNLirt.  Wiriiout  (objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


INCREASE    IN    RAILROAD    RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITIES— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bennett)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
v.hich  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  Houje  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  recon.slder  the  bill  (H.R.  15301) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  employer.^ 
covered  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes  ", 
returned  by  the  Pres'dent  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  which  it  originated,  it 
v.as 

Resolved,  That  the  said  biU  pass,  two 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agrev- 
Ing  to  pass  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  ShaU  the  bill  pass,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrar„-  notwithstanding? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Joseph  Crow- 
ley have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
debate  and  vote  on  this  measure. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Weicker).   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gieatly  disappointed  by  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  15301,  the  Railroad  Retiie- 
ment  Act  of  1974.  This  is  an  extremelv 
important  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  developed  o\er  almost  2  years  ox 
negotiations  within  the  rail  industry  and 
consideration  by  both  Houses  ol  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  is  important  be- 
cause it  finally  rationalizes  the  railroad 
retii-ement  benefit  structure  ..nd  places 
the  system  on  a  financially  sound  basis. 
ContraiT  to  the  implications  of  the 
veto  message,  this  goal  is  accomplished 
through  a  combination  of  actions  which 
includes  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dustry and  Federal  participation.  The 
Federal  contribution  called  for  in  the  oil', 
while  substantial,  represents  only  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  putting  the  .system 
right.  Tlie  remaining  two-thirds  is  com- 
ing from  within  the  industi-y,  principal- 
ly from  reductions  in  future  benefits.  The 
carriers,  for  their  part,  are  assuming  tiie" 
full  future  cost  of  the  system  and  are 
committed  to  covering  any  future  in- 
creases in  benefits. 

The  key  provision  of  the  legi.'^lation  is 
the  one  which  ends  the  acci-ual  of  so- 
called  "dual  benefits",  the  qualification 
for  separate  annuities  under  both  rail- 
road retirement  and  social  security.  But 
the  bill  does  preser\e  these  dual  benefit 
rights  for  those  who  are  already  retired 
and  receiving  them  as  well  as  tho.se  not 
yet  retired  who  are  "vested"  under  both 
systems — social  secuiity,  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System -as  of  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  is  the  cost  of  i.aying  these 
benefits  to  this  limited  class  of  persons 
that  would  be  borne  by  the  Treasurv 
under  the  bill. 

Obviously,  the  question  is  why  the  fu- 
ture dual  benefit  cost  should  be  canied  by 
the  general  i'e\'enues.  In  order  to  expliiin 
how  this  situation  arose  and  to  justify 
the  general  revenue  appropriations  au- 
thorized in  this  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  interrelationship  between  the 
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railroad  retirement  and  social  secmity 
systems  and  trace  the  roles  of  the  car- 
riers, railway  labor,  and  the  Congress. 

In  1951,  Congress  created  what  Is 
called  the  financial  Interchange,  under 
w  hich  the  railroad  retirement  system  was 
reinsured  witli  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Under  this  program,  the  railroad 
retirement  system  pays  to  the  social  se- 
curity system  each  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  paid 
by  all  railroad  employees,  and  by  the 
railroads,  if  raihoad  service  were  service 
covered  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  social  secuiity  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  transfers  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  each  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  of  social  security  benefits 
which  v.ould  have  been  paid  to  all  retired 
railroad  employees,  their  dependents  and 
survivors  if  all  railroad  service  of  the 
employees  since  1936  had  been  covered 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  net 
result  of  the  financial  interchange  pro- 
gram has  been  a  transfer  over  the  years 
of  $8.2  billion  from  the  social  security 
system  to  the  railroad  retii*ement  system. 

The  Social  Seciirity  Act  prohibits  pay- 
ment of  multiple  benefits  to  any  indi- 
vidual under  that  act. 

For  tills  reason,  whenever  an  individual 
receiving  railroad  retirement  benefits 
also  qualifies  for  social  security  benefits, 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  under  the  financial  inter- 
change on  account  of  that  individual  are 
reduced  by  the  total  of  the  social  security 
benefits  which  that  individual  receives. 
The  lost  reimbuiseraent  to  the  railroad 
retirement  system  over  the  years  arising 
out  of  this  situation  is  in  excess  of  $4 
billion,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  future  lost  reimburse- 
ment which  will  ai-ise  out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  continuing  payment  of 
both  railroad  retirement  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  certain  individuals  Is 
an  additional  $4*2  billion. 

A  principal  factor  leading  to  this  $8'^ 
biUion  loss  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account — $4  billion  in  the  past  and  $4'/2 
billion  in  tlie  future — arises  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  benefits  are  computed 
\mder  the  Social  Security  Act.  That  act 
grants  proportionately  greater  benefits  to 
persons  with  relatively  short  periods  of 
covered  service  and  relatively  low  wages. 
In  computing  the  amoimts  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  railroad  retirement  system 
under  the  financial  Interchange  arising 
out  of  the  service  of  any  individual  em- 
ployee, the  amounts  to  be  transferred  are 
computed  on  the  basis  of  both  his  rail- 
road employment  and  his  nonraihoad 
employment. 

When  that  individual  then  begins  to 
draw  benefits  from  the  social  security 
system  based  upon  his  nonrailroad  em- 
ployment, the  amounts  by  which  the  fi- 
nancial interchange  reimbursement  are 
reduced  are  disproportionate  to  the  indi- 
vidual's total  employment,  railroad  and 
nonrailroad.  In  other  words,  a  person 
w oiking  40  years  for  the  raih-oads  would 
get  a  smaller  social  secmity  benefit  than 
someone  working  20  years  for  the  rail- 
road and  20  years  from  someone  else.  And 
therem  lies  the  dual  benefit  problem. 

H.R.  15301  eliminates  this  situation 
for  the  future  by  providing  for  the  com- 


putation of  railroad  retirement  tier  I 
benefits  imder  the  social  security  formula 
based  on  both  raihoad  and  nonrailroad 
seiTice. 

So  the  question  we  were  confronted 
with  was  who  should  bear  the  cost,  esti- 
mated to  be  3.64  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll, of  conthiuing  tliese  benefits  to  per- 
sons already  retired  and  those  with 
vested  rights  protected  under  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  suggested  that  this  cost  can  be 
met  by  simply  cutting  benefits  under  this 
bill.  This  suggestion  was  rejected  for 
three  reasons :  First,  cutting  off  the  bene- 
fits of  those  already  receiving  or  legally 
entitled  to  them  would  clearly  be  inequi- 
table. These  individuals  have  a  right  to 
receive  those  benefits  the  law  had  led 
them  to  rely  upon  or  expect.  Second,' as  I 
have  mentioned,  more  than  half  of  the 
long-range  cost  of  putting  the  overall 
system  In  actuarial  balance  under  this 
bill  is  accouiplished  through  significant 
reductions  in  benefits  payable  to  future 
retirees. 

These  reductions  include  the  prohibi- 
tion of  future  dual  benefits  as  well  as 
changes  In  the  benefit  formula.  Finally, 
since  accrual  or  future  dual  benefit  rights 
is  prohibited  under  the  bill,  it  seems  un- 
fair to  assign  this  cost  to  people  who  will 
never  be  able  to  collect  such  benefits. 

The  question  then  becomes  whether 
ib.ese  costs  should  be  assigned  to  the  car- 
riers. Aside  from  the  obvious  questions  as 
to  whether  the  carriers,  particularly 
those  in  the  Northeast,  can  afford  tliis 
additional  burden,  It  was  decided  that 
to  place  the  cost  on  them  would  be  in- 
equitable. 

Iir  the  first  place,  the  raihoads  had  no 
l>art  in  the  creation  of  this  dual  benefit 
situation.  The  lost  reimbursement  to  the 
railroad  retiremenc  system  arising  out 
of  individuals  becoming  entitled  to  social 
security  benefits  arises  out  of  nom-ailroad 
employment  performed  by  these  indi- 
viduals— employment  which  has  not 
benefited  the  railroad  industry  in  any 
fashion.  A  fuither  factor  leading  to  lost 
reimbursement  arises  in  part  out  of  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Social  Secmity 
Act,  and  the  formula  for  the  computation 
of  benefits  thereunder — again  matters 
over  which  the  railroad  industry  has  no 
control.  With  respect  to  legislation  en- 
acted repealing  restrictions  on  dual  bene- 
fits, the  railroads  have  consistently  op- 
po.'jed  such  legislation. 

The  problem  of  dual  beneficiaries  has 
2iot  occurred  overnight.  In  1953,  when 
the  problem  was  discussed  in  the  report 
of  tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement, established  under  Senate  Con- 
cmrent  Resolution  51.  82d  Congress, 
approximately  15  percent  of  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiaries  were  also  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits.  The  report 
stated: 

with  regard  to  per&ous  witli  ten  years  or 
more  of  service  the  problem  of  dual  benefits 
Is  not  now  serious,  and  If  this  ever  should 
become  a  problem  In  the  future,  It  could 
be  solved  by  ameudmeut  to  the  Railroad 
ReUrement  Act.  or  the  SocU.l  Security  Act. 
without  Integration.  (S.  Kept.  6.  Pan  I,  83rd 
Congress.  1st  se.sslon,  page  6) . 

Today  apinoxiniately  40  percent  of 
railroad  retiiLinent  beneflciarie..  are  also 


entitled  to  social  security  benefits.  This 
has  resulted  from  hberallzations  in  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  social  security 
benefits  being  enacted,  and  from  acts 
repealing  restrictions  on  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  for  persons  also  receiving 
.social  security  benefits. 

A  detailed  study  of  tlie  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  various  congressional  actions 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
dual  benefit  problem  clearly  Indicates 
that  this  increase  in  dual  beneficiaries 
from  15  percent  of  railroad  retirees  to 
40  percent  is,  in  large  measure,  attribut- 
able to  acts  of  Congress  which  have  made 
it  possible  for  individuals  to  qualify  un- 
der both  acts.  And.  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  rail  carriers  in  each  instance 
are  on  i-ecord  as  being  firmly  opposed  to 
these  various  actions.  Each  year  the 
r^roblem  has  grown  just  a  bit  greater 
than  it  was  the  year  before,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement  submitted  its  report  in  1972 
that  the  full  dimensions  of  the  problem 
became  apparent.  It  hardly  seems  fair 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  ^lave 
created,  maintained,  and  even  expanded 
a  discriminatory  and  irrational  pension 
structure  which  in  no  way  benefits  the 
railroad  industiy  and  then  tuin  around 
and  thrust  its  enormous  costs  onto  that 
industry. 

I  should  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  precedent  for  the  approach 
taken  in  this  bill.  I  refer  here  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  from  the  general  rev- 
enues each  year  to  cover  the  cost  of 
allowing  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  credits  for  military  service. 
Providing  these  payments  repi-esents  a 
policy  decision  by  the  Congress  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  not  to  provide 
them — and  we  do  pay  the  cost  out  of 
general  revenue.  By  the  same  token,  the 
decision  which  we  are  making  in  this 
bill — and  with  which  few  of  my  col- 
leagues would  quarrel — is  that  it  would 
be  fundamentally  unfair  to  cut  off  these 
dual  benefits  to  those  already  receiving 
them  and  those  with  a  legally  vested  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  them.  And  by  mak- 
ing this  decision,  we  assume  a  Federal 
responsibility.  Just  as  we  would  not  im- 
pose the  social  security  cost  on  the 
worker's  last  premilitary  employer,  so 
we  should  not  impose  this  dual  benefit 
cost  on  the  railroad  industry. 

Before  concluding  on  this  point,  I 
should  say  a  word  about  the  effect  of  this 
bill  on  the  present  troubled  state  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  President  has  argued  that  the 
cost  associated  with  this  bill — by  adding 
to  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget — will 
aggravate  our  already  chronic  inflation. 
A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  exactly 
the  opposite  will  happen — that  a  tax  in- 
crease on  tlie  carriers  instead  of  the  pub- 
lic financing  provisions  of  tlie  bill  would 
actually  lead  to  more  inflation  which 
will  hit  quicker  than  any  generated  by 
the  present  bill.  A  simple  look  at  the 
economics  of  the  transportation  indiis- 
trv",  shows  why. 

The  railroads,  by  and  large,  simply 
cannot  afford  to  absorb  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  this  bill.  In  the  industry  in 
general  these  costs  would  sop  up  almost 
one-half  of  net  income.  And  they  vould 
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simply  put  many  roads  that  much  more 
in  the  hole.  So  if  this  cost  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed, what  happens  to  It?  It  gets  passed 
on  to  shippers — and  then  to  consumers 
obviously — in  the  form  of  a  rate  in- 
crease. And  that  is  direct,  measurable  in- 
flation in  the  price  of  every  good  shipped 
by  rail,  from  coal  to  automobiles,  from 
chemicals  to  wheat. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  fellow  supporter  of  this 
legislation,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JAvrrs). 

Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   just   3 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  a  bill  designed  to  bring  financial 
stability  to  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem and  retU-ement  security  to  more  than 
1  milUon  cm-rent  employees  and  retirees 
of  the  Nation's  railroads.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent says  no.  He  has  vetoed  the  bill  on 
grounds  that  I  consider  totally  unwar- 
ranted, throwing  into  doubt  the  carefully 
considered  bill  that  we  on  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  adopted  with 
the  full  support  of  representatives  of 
raih-oad  labor  and  of  management.  I  see 
no  reasonable  and  practical  alternative 
to  this  bill  and  urge  my  coUea^'ues  today 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
The  necessity  of  drawing  upon  general 
revenues  to  resolve  the  financial  crisis  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  which  Is 
the  principal   objection   raised   by   the 
President  in  his  veto  message,  represents 
tlie  most  equitable  solution  to  this  criti- 
cal problem.  What  should  be  emphasized 
here  is  the  fact  that  this  general  revenue 
financing  Ls  not  a  permanent  midei-writ- 
ing  of  railroad  retirement  benefits.  It  is, 
rather,  the  one-time  cost,  to  be  paid  over 
a  period  of  years,  of  phasing  out  what  is 
called  the  'dual  benefits  "  problem.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  railroad 
retirement  system  will  be  placed  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  should  be  recognized  that  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  this  bill  is 
to  eliminate  the  dual  benefits  problem 
once  and  for  all,  stopping  the  drain  on 
the  fund  that  threatens  its  bankruptcy  in 
just  the  next  6  to  7  years;  all  other  costs 
of  the  system,  including  any  future  in- 
creases, can  be  fully  borne  by  the  rail- 
road Industry  itself. 

Dual  benefits  have  created  so  much 
difficulty  because  of  previous  congres- 
sional amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  wliich  have  allowed  per- 
sons with  vested  benefit  rights  under 
both  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  receive  a 
larger  combined  benefit  than  they  would 
have  received  under  either  system  alone. 
Of  coiu\se,  the  cost  aspects  of  this  bill 
would  be  reduced  if  we  were  simply  to  cut 
off  dual  benefits  immediately.  But  this 
would  clearly  be  inequitable  to  those  re- 
tirees and  existing  emplo.vees  who  have 
already  qualified  for  dual  benefits  under 
existing  law  and  who  have  a  rightful 
claim  to  them. 

Another  alternative,  as  indicated  by 
the  President,  would  be  to  put  the  whole 
phaseout  cost  on  the  caniers  themselves. 
This,  too,  would  be  Inequitable.  The  rail- 
roads were  not  a  parly  to  the  relaxation 


of  dual  benefit  rights  and  should  not  be 
penalized  for  actions  they  were  not  a 
party  to  nor  received  any  benefit  from. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
causing  a  substantial  rise  in  rail  trans- 
portation rates,  thereby  exacerbating  in- 
flation and  hindering  the  competitive 
position  of  railroads  as  against  other 
transportation  modes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  labor-management  negotiations  di- 
rected by  the  Congress  itself.  After  long, 
hard,  and  statesmanlike  bai'gainlng, 
with  concessions  made  on  both  sides,  the 
bill  they  recommended  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  act  we 
jjassed  3  weeks  ago.  I  congratulate  the 
parties  for  their  effort  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  hai-monious  labor-manage- 
ment relations  developing  in  the  railroad 
industry. 

With  no  feasible  alternative  hi  sight, 
we  should  vote  to  override  the  veto  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  in 
short,  we  have  Isolated  and  ended  the 
som-ce  of  raihoad  retirement's  diflBcul- 
ties — the  continuation  and  growth  of  the 
dual  benefit  problem.  This  process  has 
requii-ed  sacrifices  from  both  railway 
management  and  railway  labor,  and,  we 
feel,  requires  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Although  we  do  not 
relish  the  necessity  of  this  participation, 
it  is  a  finite  cost  which  .seems  justified  by 
tlie  long-range  solution  agreed  upon  in 
this  bill. 

I  urge  mj-  colleagues  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing this  veto  and  voting  to  .•settle  this 
problem  once  and  for  all. 

THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMCNT  ACT — A  MOS" 
THOUGHTLESS  VETO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  must  overwhelmmgly  reject  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  HJl.  15301.  Durmg  recent 
years  we  have  seen  the  veto  pKJwer  used 
arrogantly  and  callously  many  times,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  used 
more  thoughtlessly  than  it  has  been  on 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

The  President's  veto  message  is  seri- 
ou.sly  off  tlie  mark.  He  impUes  that  mider 
this  bill  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
would  simply  be  bailed  out  by  Federal 
spending.  This  is  simply  not  time  and, 
I  fear,  the  Pre.sident  has  been  poorly 
counseled. 

Except  for  the  $285  million  annual 
Federal  cost  to  phase  out  the  "dual  bene- 
fit" system,  the  entire  cost  of  restructur- 
ing the  system  v.ill  be  borne  by  railway 
workers  and  their  employers. 

When  one  recalls  tliat  the  "dual  bene- 
fit"  provision  was  created  by  Federal  law 
and  that  the  raihoad  retii-ement  trust 
fund  has  been  used  by  the  Ti-easm-y  as  a 
contmuing  source  of  low-cost  capital,  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  assuming  a 
small  portion  of  the  co.st  of  returning  the 
.system  to  financial  health  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  must  be  enacted.  It  is  sound  legisla- 
tion, caiefuUy  drafted  after  intensive 
•study. 

Todcy.  more  than  1.1  million  retired 
railroad  workers  and  their  famiUes  de- 
pend on  the  railroad  retirement  system 
for  their  economic  survival.  In  my  own 
State,  26.900  letircd  Minnesota  raiiwav 


workers  and  their  families  depend  on  the 
continued  health  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  for  their  economic  security. 
These  f sunihes  cannot  survive  without  tlie 
estimated  $75  miUion  in  benefits  they 
will  receive  from  the  system  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  railway  workers  of 
Mimiesota  have  worked  hard  for  their 
country  and  contributed  to  tliis  pension 
fund  as  a  major  investment  in  their  fu- 
ture. We  simply  must  override  the 
thoughtless  veto  and  protect  the  meager 
pensions  purchased  by  our  railroad 
workers  over  a  hfetime  through  their  own 
sweat,  toil,  and  sacrifice. 

Again,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  unanimously  rejecting  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Subcommittee  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  despite  the  Presidential 
veto. 

H.R.  15301  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 26  by  a  vote  of  86-1.  It  represents 
the  culmination  of  months  of  hard  work, 
starting  from  the  time  when  rail  labor 
and  management  representatives  sat 
down  and  hammered  out  an  under- 
standing fair  to  both  .sides.  After  that 
both  the  Houhe  and  Senate  committoefc 
went  to  work;  we  held  hearings  and  we 
took  testimony  and  we  had  markups  and 
floor  debate  and  finally  botli  Houses 
passed  H.R.  15:<0).  by  overwhehninxi 
majorities. 

I  regret  that  President  Ford  vetoed 
this  legislation.  I  beheve  it  is  good  legi.  - 
lation,  insuring  that  om-  Nation's  thou- 
sands of  railway  workers  wiU  have  re- 
tirement incomes  commensurate  with 
their  payments  into  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  over  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  bill  is  not  a  give- 
away; the  i-aih-oad  retirement  fund  was 
created  solely  from  private  contribu- 
tions, by  the  rail  workers  them.-elve.^. 
and  the  onlj-  reason  any  legislation  i.s 
nece.ssary  now  is  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  mismanaged  this  fund.  If  this 
fund  had  been  privately  invested,  even 
consei-vative  estimates  agi-ec  that  the 
fund  would  be  worth  approximately  $4 
bilhon  more  than  it  now  is.  But  the  fund 
was  not  privately  invested;  Uistead,  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  benefit  of 
the  fund,  and  so  the  return  was  far 
below-  what  it  could  have  been  and  w  ould 
have  been  on  the  private  market,  and 
that  is  why  we  need  this  bill  today. 

Finally,  I  do  not  think  we  should  fight 
inflation  by  taking  away  legally  vett?d 
beneflts  for  which  American  taxpayel.^ 
have  contributed  over  a  period  of  year.-^. 
Not  only  is  this  unfair,  but  it  is  a  ijolicy 
which  will  rapidly  undermine  all  publi.- 
confidence  in  Government. 

If  the  public  is  going  to  regain  con- 
fidence ill  Government,  the  Govermnent 
must  keep  its  promises.  H.R.  15301  keep.s 
the  promise  which  our  Government  bus 
made  to  railroad  workers  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  tlie  following  .statement  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mi. 
McGfe^  in  Mi|)port  of  the  vote  this  aftei- 
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noon  to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of 
H.R.  15301.  the  railroad  retirement  bill. 
He  is  necessarily  absent  and  unable  to 
be  here  because  of  prior  commitments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  McGee 

The  Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  15301,  the 
railroad  retirement  bill,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, cannot  be  Justified,  and  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  veto  be  ovorrldden  by  Congress. 
Yesterday  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  360  to  12,  voted  to  override,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  follow 
suit. 

This  legislation  to  reform  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System  has  been  under  extensive 
study  since  1970.  first  by  the  Commission  on 
Rallroed  Retirement,  as  mandated  by  Con- 
gress, and.  subsequently,  by  the  Joint  Labor- 
Management  Railroad  Retirement  Nego- 
tiating Committee.  In  addition,  extensive 
work  has  gone  into  this  much  needed  reform 
legislation  by  the  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  Committees.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  have  labored  with  this 
problem  that  a  restructuring  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System  Is  necessary.  Tlie 
railroads,  the  railroad  unions,  the  Congres- 
sional Committees,  and  the  Congress  Itself 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses 
have  recognized  that  HJl.  15301  would  ac- 
complish this  reform  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
mnnner.  The  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand  has  not  sngtjested  any  feasible  alter- 
nathe. 

The  consecjuences  cf  our  failure  to  over- 
ride the  veto  must  be  considered.  If  this 
e;t'ort  fails,  legislation  temporarily  Increasing 
the  level  of  benefits  by  a  cumulative  62  per 
cent  will  expire  oa  January  1,  1976.  Such  a 
*  drastic  reduction  iii  retirement  benefits,  es- 
pecially during  this  time  of  rampaiit  In- 
flation, Is  unthinkable.  On  the  other  hard, 
another  temporary  extension  of  those  bene- 
fit Increases,  without  adopting  also  the  re- 
structured benefit  system  which  H.R.  15301 
proposes,  would  simply  compound  the  prob- 
lems which  we  currently  face  and  push  the 
Retirement  System  closer  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Tlie  windfall  dual  benefit  prob- 
lem would  contlntie  unchecked  as  more  and 
more  employees  qi'allfled  for  such  benefits. 
The  deficit  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count today  lE  Increasing  at  tlie  unbelievable 
rate  of  $30  million  per  month,  or  $360  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  continuing  deficit  ex- 
ceeds by  $75  niUlion  the  annual  cost  of 
phasing  cut  the  dual  benefit  provisions  of 
existing  \&VT  over  the  next  25  years.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  false  economy  to  delay  fur- 
ther this  reform  legislation.  Moreover,  addi- 
tional time  cannot  be  expected  to  produce 
a  new  and  more  satisfactory  solution. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  alternatives  have 
been  thoroughly  considered  and  that  H.R. 
13301  represents  the  most  practical  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  broad  and  very 
complex  problem  which  has  been  created 
J  or  the  most  part  by  a  series  of  legislative 
decisions  made  long  ago.  Tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment clearly  has  a  responsibility  to  as- 
sist in  resolving  these  financial  problems 
which  it  helped  to  create  and  to  phase  out 
the  V.  indfall  dual  benefit  In  an  equitable 
mr.i.ner  over  a  period  of  years.  Those  who 
have  a'^quired  a  vested  Interest  in  the  pres- 
ent system  through  employee  contributions 
must,  in  all  fairness,  be  protected. 

Aside  from  the  cost  of  eliminating  dual 
benefits,  the  veto  message  sent  to  Congress 
implies  that  the  financial  crisis  of  the  Rall- 
:o:'.d  Retirement  System  would  be  solved 
mainly  tlirough  Federal  funding  under  H.R. 
1530!.  This  Is  not  the  case.  Future  benefits 
would  be  paid  through  employment  t^xes 
and  the  existing  actuarial  deficit  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  would  be  elini- 
iuhtect    throi  gh    equituhle    adjustments    In 


future  benefits  and  the  elimination  of  fu- 
tiue  dual  benefits.  The  railroads  pay  rail- 
road retirement  taxes  amounting  to  about 
17.15  per  cent  of  taxable  payroll,  as  compared 
to  the  social  security  tax  on  employers  of 
5.85  per  cent  of  taxable  payroll.  In  addition, 
railroad  employees  pay  railroad  retirement 
taxes  of  6.85  per  cent  of  taxable  wages,  as 
do  employees  covered  under  social  security. 
Therefore,  as  I  understand  It,  the  actuarial 
deficit  which  currently  exists  would  be  met 
througli  benefit  adjustments  and  railroad 
retirement  taxes  paid  by  the  railroad  In- 
dustry and   employee   payroll   deductions. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  act  now  Co  assure 
a  restructuring  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  so  as  to  put  It  on  a  firm  financial 
basis  and  to  assure  equity  to  railroad  em- 
ployees who  have  retired  and  who  will  retire 
In  the  future.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  vote 
to  override  the  Piesldentlal  veto. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  strong 
.supiMjrter  of  H.R.  15301,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  I  was  keenly  disappointed 
vvhen  the  President  chose  the  unwise 
couise  of  vetoing  the  bill.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  15301,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  would  be  put  on  a  finan- 
cially sound  basis  for  tlie  first  time  in 
many  years.  Indeed,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  clearly  eliminate 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  solvency  of  the 
existing  system  which  is  currently  oper- 
ating at  an  actuarial  defiqii  of  approxi- 
mately $530  million  a  yeai 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  House  Interstate  and 
foreign  Commerce  Committee  spent  a 
great  dcaW  of  time  deliberating  over 
this  legislation,  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
insure  that  railroad  retirees  and  their 
f.'^tnilies  would  not  lose  the  benefits  they 
have  paid  into  the  fund  over  the  years, 
vhile  at  the  same  time,  placmg  the  sys- 
tem on  a  fir-ancia-ly  Euund,  noninfiation- 
arj-  basis. 

Both  labor  and  management  a.sslsted 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation, 
and  gave  their  strong  support  to  the  final 
committee  version.  The  Senate  gave  its 
overwhelming  approval  to  these  efforts 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  1.  In  the  House,  the  leg- 
islation received  similar  broad  support 
v.ith  an  initial  vote  of  343  to  10  and  an 
override  vote  of  360  to  12.  How  could  the 
President  reject  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  had  such  clear-cut,  substan- 
tial, and  bipartisan  support? 

In  his  veto  mes.'^age,  the  President 
cnllcd  tlie  measure  "inflationary."  Well. 
v.e  arc  all  concerned  with  inflation  dur- 
ing these  economically  troubled  times, 
but  does  this  measure  really  represent 
an  inflationary  threat?  Let  us  examine 
it  more  closely. 

According  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
L.Tbor  and  Public  Welfare,  if  the  present 
Irw  were  left  imchanged,  railroad  taxes 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  avoid  the 
economic  collapse  of  a  system  which  is 
operating  with  an  annual  deficit  of  $530 
million  a  year.  The  increase  in  railroad 
taxes  would  produce  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  co.sts  of  rail  services  for  the 
average  user.  Once  again,  we  see  the  cre- 
ation of  an  inflationary  pattern  which 
liits  hardest  at  those  that  can  afford  it 
lea- 1 — the  average  consumer. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  legislation — 
.supported  by  ovei-whelming  majorities  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  finances  a 
retirement  .system  for  railroad  workers 
v.itho'it  increasing  railroad  taxes.  Under 


the  provisions  of  H.R.  15301,  no  one  pres- 
ently on  the  rolls  would  suffer  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  level  of  benefits  he  is  receiv- 
ing. Current  railroad  employees  would  be 
provided  a  guarantee  of  their  vested  re- 
tirement annuities  and  social  security 
benefits.  Because  these  benefits  require 
some  means  of  funding,  this  measure 
would  authorize  $285  million  to  meet 
these  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents 
months  and  years  of  hard  work  and 
careful  thought  by  labor,  management, 
and  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  override 
the  President's  ill-timed  and  unreasoned 
veto  of  the  railroad  retirement  bill  with 
the  same  justifiable  conviction  it  ex- 
pressed on  the  initial  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  voting  to  override  this  veto,  we  are 
.saying  to  those  who  rely  on  the  railroad 
letirement  system  that  they  will  receive 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  at  the  same  time,  provide  American 
consumers  and  businessmen  with  the 
needed  assurance  that  railroad  taxes  will 
not  have  to  be  increased.  The  vote  to 
override  tliis  ill-advised  veto  is  a  vote 
for  fairness  and  security  for  retired  rail- 
road workers,  their  dependents  and  sur- 
viving spMJUses.  It  is  also  a  vote  against 
inflation,  something  the  Presidents 
short-sighted  veto  of  the  bill  failed  to 
recognize. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
announce  my  intention  to  vote  an  over- 
ride of  President  Ford's  veto  of  the  leg- 
islation now  before  the  Senate,  H.R. 
15301.  restiuc taring  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system. 

Last  year  the  Congress  acted  to  tem- 
porarily deal  with  problems  encountered 
in  the  railroad  retirement  system.  Public 
Law  93-69  included  a  provision  which 
enabled  an  employee  to  retire  at  age  60 
with  30  years  service.  That  legislation 
was  only  a  temporary  measure.  During 
consideration  in  both  Houses,  the  Con- 
gress made  its  intention  clear  to  devise 
diu-i^g  this  session  a  working  and  last- 
ing plan  to  restructure  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  and  put  it  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  Passage  of  H.R.  15301 
represented  the  fulfillment  of  that  Con- 
gressional commitment. 

It  is  a  commitment  ConKre.s.s  made  to 
thousands  of  retiree?  acro.ss  the  country. 
My  ip^ercst  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  September  of  this  year  was 
rootejjt  in  my  own  respoasibility  to  the 
26.000  beneficiaries  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  who  reside  in  Kansas 
and  to  the  thousands  elsewhere  who  de- 
.-ei-ve  the  security  of  knowing  that  their 
jjension  fund  is  secure. 

While  there  may  be  some  controversy 
over  the  propriety  of  authorizing  funds 
from  the  General  Treasury  to  pay  for  the 
phaseout.  I  think  the  committee  aptly 
explained  that  it  was  the  only  acceptable 
and  workable  alternative  available.  That 
is,  no  justification  could  be  made  for  re- 
quiring the  social  security  system  to  bear 
the  burden  of  any  deficit — thereby  neces- 
sitating further  payroll  tax  increases. 

This  bill  will  thus  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $285  million  annually  through 
the  year  2000  to  accomplish  the  Intended 
transllion.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the 
price  tag  is  substantial,  but  the  long- 
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range  rewards  In  the  form  of  stability  for 
a  very  worthwhile  and  deserving  pro- 
gram are  even  greater. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
recent  weeks  in  my  home  State  of  Kan- 
sas and  have  talked  to  thousands  of  my 
constituents.  Thei-e  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  inflation  and  the  general  unsettled 
state  of  our  economy  Is  uppermost  fa 
their  minds.  "Hiere  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
they  are  generally  agreed  that  v.e  must 
keep  Federal  spending  to  responsible 
limits. 

Through  my  OT>.n  '.otes  in  this  session 
of  Congre.ss  and  throughout  my  terms  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  I  have 
sought  to  further  the  goal  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  certainly  support  President  Fords 
renewed  efforts  to  achieve  Federal  fiscal 
responsibility  and  to  encourage  people 
across  this  country  to  practice  inflation- 
fighting  methods  in  their  own  household 
budget. 

Within  that  overall  framework  of 
asrreement  with  President  Ford,  however, 
I  have  taken  exception  to  some  specifics 
in  his  anti-inflation  program,  and  to 
some  specific  actions  he  has  taken  in 
furtherance  of  it.  The  vet-o  of  this  bill 
now  before  us  is  one  such  item.  While 
the  bill  does  involve  large  sums  from  the 
general  fund,  it  also,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, as.surcs  equity  for  thousands  of 
retired  citizens  w  ho  have  a  large  and  vital 
stake  in  the  future  stability  of  this  rail- 
road retirement  fund. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  will  join 
Y>ith  those  of  my  colleagues  voting  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  15301,  a 
bill  \\hich  would  restructure  the  railroad 
retirement  .system  and  place  it  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

The  President's  veto,  to  my  way  of 
tliinking.  is  based  upon  specious  reason- 
ing. 

Moreover,  his  veto  message  ignores  the 
sound  and  sensible  recommendations 
submitted  by  a  joint  labor-management 
committee  as  prescribed  in  the  1973  Rail- 
ro.nd  Retirement  Amendments. 

Today,  more  than  1  million  persons  re- 
ceive retirement  and  disability  benefits 
under  the  railroad  retirement  program. 
And,  they  must  be  assured  that  this  sys- 
tem is  built  upon  a  solid  and  equitable 
foundation. 

The  bill  before  us,  which  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  1  In  September,  would 
help  to  implement  these  essential  goals. 

First,  It  would  restinjcture  the  railroad 
retirement  benefit  into  two  components. 
One  would  reflect  a  basic  social  secui-ity 
benefit — calculated  on  the  basis  of  social 
-security  covered  employment  and  rail- 
road ser\ice.  The  second  tier  would  be  a 
pension  based  on  a  formula  applicable 
only  to  railroad  service. 

Second,  tlie  bill  would  eliminate  dual 
l>enefit  rights  for  future  beneficiaries. 
This  is  largely  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent deficit  for  the  railroad  system.  How- 
ever, persons  who  already  have  vested 
raihoad  retirement  will  be  permitted  to 
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receive  benefits  computed  under  both 
systems. 

The  administration's  solution,  to  re- 
duce benefits  for  retirees  or  saddle  the 
financially  hard-pressed  railroads  and 
employees  with  additional  taxes,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  only  imworksble  but  also 
unfair. 

Under  H.R.  15301,  the  responsibility 
for  fimding  the  entire  future  cost  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  be 
borne  by  the  caiTiers  and  workers,  with 
one  exception.  General  revenues  will  be 
used  for  phasing  out  the  dual  benefit 
system. 

Tlie  agreement  reached  by  labor  and 
management,  I  believe,  is  a  reasonable 
and  workable  solution  for  the  railroad 
retij-cment  system. 

Quite  clcarlj',  the  administration's 
proposal  to  cut  off  benefits  for  railroad 
retirees  already  receiving  benefits  would 
be  inequitable.  It  would  also  be  especi- 
ally harsh  diuing  this  period  of  rampant 
infiation. 

Second,  the  bill  prolilbits  accrual  of 
future  dual  benefits.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  assign  this  cost  to 
persons  who  will  never  be  able  to  collect 
these  benefits. 

The  House  and  Senate  decided  tliat  it 
would  also  be  unfair  to  make  this  rail- 
road industry  shoulder  the  additional 
cost  of  phasing  out  the  dual  benefit — 
especially  since  the  railroads  had  no  part 
in  creating  this  situation. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  tliat 
there  is  precedent  for  the  well-timed  and 
well-conceived  use  of  general  revenues 
for  public  retirement  programs.  General 
revenues  are  used,  for  example,  to  fi- 
nance in  part  credits  for  military  sei-vice 
under  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  the  railroad  retiremait  s.vs- 
tem  be  placed  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 
The  bUl  before  us,  which  is  based  upon 
a  compromise  reached  by  labor  and  man- 
rgement,  would  help  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Like  most  compromises,  it  does  not  sat- 
isfy everyone  in  every  respect.  But  it  does 
represent  a  reasonable  and  effective 
solution  to  a  vei-y  serious  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  15301. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  tlie  Senate  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  15301, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  in 
order  to  maintain  the  credibilitj-  of  the 
legifJative  process  as  a  measui-e  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  more  than  1  million 
American  workers  whose  pensions  come 
from  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

Tlie  reasons  for  the  President's  veto 
are  unfounded  and  represent  a  simplistic 
view  of  the  longstanding  problems  faced 
by  the  railroad  retirement  system.  These 
reasons  also  reflect  a  complete  and  total 
disregard  of  the  efforts  of  the  unions, 
carriers,  and  the  Congress  in  fashioning 
a  reasonable,  long-term  financial  solu- 
tion to  place  the  .svotem  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing. 

Tiirougliout  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  the  best  solution  offered  by  the 
administration  was  to  suggest  that  either 
benefits  to  woikers  be  reduced,  or  tiiat 
the  laihoads  and  emplojees  assume  an 


extra  heavy  bui'den  of  taxation  to  con-ect 
the  system's  financial  Imbalance. 

L  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  support 
an  approach  that  would  cut  back  existing 
benefits,  nor  can  I  support  a  program 
that  would  place  an  imreasonable  tax 
burden  on  tlie  employees  or  employees 
involved. 

The  approach  in  this  bill  Is  a  fair  bal- 
ance of  interests  in  resolving  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  retirement  system. 

This  bill  restructures  tlie  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  and  places  it  on  a 
sound  financial  bai^is.  Railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  will  hereaftei-  consist  oi 
two  components — the  first  tier  will  be  a 
benefit  computed  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  coimting  all  raihoad  employ- 
ment as  .social  security  covered  employ- 
ment, and  combining  that  service  with 
all  social  security -covei-ed  employment: 
and  a  second  tier  of  benefits  based  on 
railroad  service  alone  computed  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

This  new  technique  of  computing  bene- 
fits will  bring  about  more  adequate  co- 
ordination between  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Social  Secuiity  Act. 
thereby  preventing  future  excess  costs  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system  which 
threaten  the  existing  system  with  bank- 
iiiptcy. 

Persons  in  receipt  of  both  railroad  re- 
tirement and  social  security  benefits  as  of 
December  31,  1974,  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  imder  botli  systems  with- 
out any  reduction  in  those  benefits.  Per- 
.sons  who  already  have  vested  rights 
under  both  the  railroad  retirement  and 
tile  social  security  systems  will  in  the  fu- 
ture be  permitted  to  receive  benefits  com- 
puted under  both  sj'stems  similarly  to 
existing  law.  The  excess  costs  of  paying 
benefits  to  persons  described  in  this  paia- 
giaph  will  be  met  throrgh  appropria- 
tions estimated  at  $285  niUirn  per  year 
through  the  year  2000. 

The  measure  closely  folio  v>'s  the  recom  - 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on  Rall- 
ixxad  Retirement  that  a  new  railroad  re- 
tirement benefit  fommla  be  adopted. 

Tiie  bill  also  makes  permanent  tlirec 
increases  in  tlie  level  of  railroad  retire- 
ment bcncfi:s  under  the  1937  act  which 
Congress,  commencing  in  1970.  put  into 
effect  on  a  temporarj'  basis  pending  a 
restructuiing  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  Those  temporary-  increase^, 
which  were  respectively  15  percent.  10 
percent,  ajid  20  percent  of  then  existing 
benefits,  would  otherwise  e.^ipire  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  main  tlirust  of  tlie  rew  approach 
of  this  act  is  not  to  create  a  federally 
fimded  retirem«it  s.vstem  as  suggested 
by  the  veto  message.  To  the  conliflry. 
under  H.R.  15301,  with  one  exception,  tlie 
cost  of  reUi-ement  benefits  would  be  paid 
through  employment  taxes  and  the  exist- 
ing actuarial  deficit  in  the  railroad 
retu-ement  account  would  be  eliminated 
through  restrictions  upon  future  l)enefits 
that  othei-wise  would  be  payable. 

*niis  one  exceptlin  to  Federal  funding 
is  an  annual  $285  million  payment  to  be 
used  for  phasing  out  the  dual  benefit 
system. 

The  financial  and  actuarial  soundness 
ot  the  system  cannot  be  improved  by  a 
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narrowmlnded  determination  by  the 
administration  that  the  parties  them- 
selves must  bear  the  cost  of  correction. 
This  system  was  allowed  to  deteriorate 
over  many  years  with  the  Government 
bearing  a  large  measure  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  problems,  and  It  is  reason- 
able for  the  general  revenues  to  assume  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  correction. 

Mr.  President,  when  tliis  problem  fii-st 
became  known,  Congress  created  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  system.  Based  on 
the  Commission's  report,  the  Congre.ss 
and  Executive  agreed  to  an  approach 
which  had  the  industry  try  and  reach  an 
equitable  agreement.  H.R.  15301  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  that  effort.  Like 
most  compromises,  it  does  not  satisfy 
everyone,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  a  definite  problem  and  therefore  war- 
rants enactment  into  law  by  this  vote 
today  as  It  warranted  passage  by  the 
Senate  last  month  bv  the  86-1  vote. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  the  hour  of  2:30  having 
passed,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing? 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  are  required 
under  the  Constitution,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  If  they  were 
present  and  voting,  they  would  vote 
"Yea." 

If  I  wei-e  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "Nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  BENNETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  If  they 
were  present  and  voting,  they  would  vote 
"Yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "Nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Ml-.  Bible  >,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin»,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ttjnney)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  f  ur|.her  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  \the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.^RviN)  would  vote  "nay." 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Tunney)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici^, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood  t,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower »  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc»,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  72, 
nays  1 ,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 72 

Aboiire/>. 

Kanci-n 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Allen 

;,«rtke 

Muskle 

Banlett 

HHskell 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatneld 

Nunn         . 
Pastore      " 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Blden 

Hollings 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Huddleslon 

Riblcoff 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Stennla 

Case 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

MagnuEon 

Stevenson 

Church 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mcciellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Pannln 

Metcalf 

Young 

FiUbrlght 

Metzenbauin 

Ooldwater 

Moudale 

NAYS— 1 
Scott, 
WUllatn  L. 

PRESENT 

AND  OIVINO  A 

LIVE  PAIR, 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Bennett 

against 

Griffin,  against 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Pell 

Bible 

Gravel 

Percy 

Brock 

Gurney 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Helms 

Tower 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Long 

DomenicI 

McGee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  72  and  the  nays,  1.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
override  the  Pi-esident's  veto  of  H.R. 
15301,  but  this  vote  was  cast  with  an  at- 
titude of  frustration — not  certainty. 


To  be  forced  to  choose  between  adding 
an  additional  285  million  dollars  cost 
per  year  to  tlie  taxpayers  or  possibly  to 
see  hard-earned  retirement  benefits  of 
railroad  retirees  reduced  by  as  much  as 
52  percent  beginning  next  year  is,  indeed, 
a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  evils. 

We  hear  pleas  that  the  bankrupt  re- 
tirement system  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
railroads,  nor  of  the  unions,  and  that  the 
legislation  creating  this  failuie  was  a 
"mistake  of  Congress"  legislated  in  1954. 

Not  being  a  part  of  this  body  in  1954. 
this  is  a  difficult  argument  to  rebut,  but 
this  "legislative  error"  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayere  4  billion  dollars  before 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

To  those  well-meaning  people  who  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  run 
everything,  I  suggest  they  carefully  study 
this  colossal  failure  by  the  Government 
to  compute  the  funding  requirements 
for  the  actuarial  soundness  of  this  re- 
tirement system,  and  to  correct  this  ap- 
parent problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  example  is  further 
evidence  that  our  Federal  Government  is 
trjing  to  do  so  much  in  so  many  fields 
that  we  are  approaching  the  point  where 
we  are  doing  nothing  well. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  not 
proceed  until  it  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  our  colleagues,  knowing  that  there  is 
an  uncertain  situation  in  the  other  body. 
Can  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
give  us  some  sort  of  reading  on  what  may 
happen  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  only  make  a 
guess.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
continuing  resolution  was  reported  out 
under  an  open  rule,  which  means  that 
amendments  ad  mfinitum  can  be  offered 
as  the  day  wears  on.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  the  present  time  a  vote  is 
being  taken  on  the  so-called  Rosenthal 
amendment.  There  will  be  at  least  one 
other  amendment  that  I  am  aware  of, 
maybe  two,  perhaps  three. 

So  after  we  would  get  tlirough  with 
some  of  the  bits  and  pieces,  odds  and 
ends,  which  are  noncontroversial,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership to  recess  until  a  time  certain,  that 
time  being  decided,  and  that  time  to  be 
dependent,  upon  the  action  of  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  conclude 
the  disposition  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion today,  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
permit  the  signature  of  the  President. 

If  we  do  not  complete  it  today,  or  if  a 
resolution  is  pa.ssed  which  is  vetoed,  then 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  ought  to  bunker  down  and  be 
prepared  for  a  stay  covering  possibly  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Has  the  majority  leader  yet  announced 
the  time  that  he  expects  the  recess  to 
end,  wlien  we  will  invite  Senators  to  re- 
turn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  I  am  glad 
the    distinguished    Republican    leader 
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made  that  comment.  Instead  of  coming 
back  the  13th,  as  planned,  had  we  gone 
out  on  the  11th  as  anticipated,  the  Sen- 
ate, Instead,  will  return  on  Monday, 
November  18. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  note  that 
that  is  33  days  from  now.  Some  Senators 
may  not  have  been  present  this  morn- 
ing during  an  earlier  colloquy  at  which 
time  I  indicated  that  I  felt  veiy  strongly 
that  hearings  should  be  held  on  the  con- 
iiimation  of  the  Vice  President-desig- 
nate to  give  him  and  other  witnesses  a 
chance  to  appear  and  answer  questions. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  was 
good  enough  to  indicate  that  he  also 
hoped  that  hearings  could  be  held.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  melancholy  sit- 
uation for  the  Congress  If  we  let  33  days 
elapse  in  which  nothing  whatever  Is 
done.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  wish  to  announce  again  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership  that  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  recess  will  begin  at 
the  couclu&ion  of  biisiness  on  Wednes- 
day, November  27,  and  the  Senate  will 
then  return  at  noon  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 2. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  have  any  plans 
for  the  Christmas  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  Uiaiik  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  think. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
84— ACCEPTING  THE  GIFT  OF  THE 
CENTENNIAL  SAFE  AND  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  THANKS  OP  THE  CON- 
GRESS TO  THE  LATE  DONOR,  MRS. 
CHARLES  F.  DEIHM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  84,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  I.nid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  wliich  the 
clerk  ■nlll  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

Hous«  Concurrent  Resolution  84.  accppting 
ilie  gift  of  the  centennial  safe  and  expreas- 
iiia  the  thanks  of  the  Congresa  to  tlie  late 
douor,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  DeUim,  and  authoriz- 
ing Us  display  m  the  Capitol  to  create  in- 
terest ui  the  lorthcoming  bicentennial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
cf  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concuirent 
resolution. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  ^H.  Con. 
Res.  84)   was  agreed  to. 


F.\RM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION  ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
tne  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  13342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickeh)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  13342)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963"  by  extending  its 
coverage  and  effectuating  its  enforce- 
ment, which  was: 

In  Ilea  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  said  amendment.  Insert: 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974"'. 

(b)  Unless  the  conte-iit  otherwise  requires, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963  (7  U.S.C.  2041). 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "interstate"  each  place 
■where  It  appears  therein.  The  first  sentence 
of  section  3(b)  is  amended  to  delete  there- 
from the  phrase  "ten  or  more"  and  the  phrase 
"at  any  one  time  In  any  calendar  year".  The 
.second  sentence  of  section  3(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'Such  tei-m  shall  not 
include — 

"(1)  any  nonprofit  charitable  organlzs- 
tion,  public  or  nonprofit  private  educational 
institution,  or  Blmllar  organization; 

"(2)  aiiy  farmer,  processor,  canner,  glnner, 
packing  shed  operator,  or  nurseryman  who 
perBOJiallj-  entrageb  In  any  such  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  migrant  workers 
solely  for  his  own  operation; 

"(3)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  entity  referred  to  In  (1)  or  (2)  above 
who  engages  In  such  activity  solely  for  his 
employer  ou  no  noore  than  an  incidental 
basis: 

"(4)  any  person  wIk)  engages  In  any  such 
activity  for  tlie  purpoiie  of  obtaining  mlgjant 
workers  of  any  foreign  nation  for  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  if  the  employment 
Is  subject  to — 

"(A)  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  nation;  or 

"(B)  an  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  any  foreign  nation  under  which  written 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  such  workers 
are  provided  for  and  the  enforcement  ther«of 
is  provided  for  through  the  United  States 
by  an  instrumentality  of  such  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"i5)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  person  holding  a  certllicftte  of  registra- 
tion under  this  Act;  or 

•'(6)  any  common  carrier  or  any  full-time 
regular  employee  thereof  engaged  solely  in 
the   transportation   of   migi-ant   workers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
tfp  read  as  follows*: 

"(d)  The  term  'agricultural  employment" 
means  employment  in  any  service  or  activity 
Included  wlthta  the  provisions  of  section  3 
(fj  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standai-ds  Act  of  1938 
(29  VS.C.  203(f)),  or  section  3121(g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (26  U.SX;. 
3121(g) )  and  the  handling,  planting,  drying, 
packing,  packaging,  processing,  freeztog,  or 
grading  prior  to  delivery  for  storage  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  in 
lt£   unmanufactured  state.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foilowmg  new 
siibsecUous : 

"(C)  No  person  shall  engage  the  serrices 
of  any  farm  labor  contractor  to  supply  fa«m 
laborers  unless  he  first  observes  in  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  farm  labor  con- 
tractor a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  «iai 
is  in  full  force  and  effect  at  the  time  he 
conti;iots  ■.viih  the  farm  labor  contractor. 


"(d)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  knowmgly  has  engaged  tiie 
.serrloes  of  any  farm  labor  contractor  who 
does  not  possess  such  certificate  as  required 
by  s\jbsectlon  tc)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  deny  such  person  the 
facilities  and  services  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  Jime  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  29  U.S.C.  49  et 
seq.),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  for  a  penod  of  up  to  three  years.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5(a)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  tlie  word  "and"  after  para- 
graph (2), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inf^erting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"(4)   has  filed,  under  such  terms  as  the 

Seci^tary  may  prescribe,  a  statement  identi- 
fying each  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  appll- 
c  ant  for  the  transportation  of  migrant  work- 
ers, and  all  real  property  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  for  the  housing  of  migrant  work- 
ers, during  the  period  for  which  registration 
i3  sought,  along  with  proof  that  every  stich 
vehicle  and  all  such  housing  currently  con- 
form to  an  applicable  Federal  and  State 
-safety  and  health  standards  to  the  extent 
that  Bvth  vehicle  and  all  such  hottslng  are 
luider  the  applicant's  o»T»er*lp  or  control; 
and 

"(5)  bfts  consented  to  designation  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  agent  available  to  accepr 
service  of  summons  In  any  action  agalnet 
."^uch  farm  labor  contractor  at  any  and  ai; 
times  during  which  such  farm  labor  con- 
tractor lias  departed  from  the  jtirlBdlction  in 
v.-hloli  such  action  is  commenced  or  otlierwise 
:a«  »>eooine  unavaUable  to  accept  service 
ui'de.-  Fi'ch  terms  and  conditions  as  are  eet 
!-v  the  court  in  which  such  action  has  been 
cojuiuenced.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5(a)(2)  Is  an^.ended  bv 
sirlking  the  second  sentence  end  inserting  in 
iieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "In  no  event  shall 
tlie  amount  of  such  insurance  be  less  than 
i  lie  amounts  currently  applicable  to  ^"ebicles 
v.sed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  in 
interstate  commerce  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  or  amounts  offering  com- 
parable protection  to  persoiu;  or  propeitv 
from  damages  arising  out  of  the  applicant's 
owueiship  of,  operation  of,  or  his  causmg  to 
be  operated  any  vehicle  as  provide;,  here- 
with:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
La^e  the  discretion  to  issue  regulations  re- 
quirmg  insurance  in  the  highest  amounts 
feasible  wliich  are  less  tlian  the  amounts 
currently  applicable  to  vehicles  used  in  the 
1  ran^M>rtation  of  passengers  in  mterstate 
comiuerce  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  if  the  Secretaiy,  after  due  and  care- 
fj.ll  Ctjiisideration,  determines  that  the  in- 
surance coverage  in  such  amounts  is  not 
available  to  farm  labor  contractors  in  the 
.''ame  maimer  and  in  the  same  amounts  as 
such  coverage  is  available  to  other  carriers 
used  to  traiLsport  passengers  iu  iiittrstate 
(•:>mmerce;". 
Sec.  7.  Section  5(b)   is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  strflting  "or"  at  the  end  of  pcragraph 
(f*): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  tlie  end  of 
paragraph  <10)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
in  Deu  thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  is  not  in  f.act  the  real  party  in  in- 
terest in  any  such  application  or  certificate 
of  reglEUration  and  that  the  real  party  m 
interest  is  a  person,  firm,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  who  previously  has 
Ijeen  denied  a  certificate  of  registration,  has 
had  a  certificate  of  registration  suspended 
or  revoked,  or  who  does  not  presently  qualify 
for  a  certificate  of  registration;  or 

■  (ii:)    has   used   a   vehicle   for   tlie   trau.=- 
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portatlou  of  migrant  workers,  or  has  used 
real  property  for  the  housing  of  migrant 
workers,  while  such  vehicle  or  real  prop- 
erty failed  to  conform  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  safety  and  health  standards, 
to  the  extent  of  any  such  vehicle  or  real 
property  coming  within  the  ownership  or 
control  of  such  farm  labor  contractor." 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  the 
following:  "prostitution  or  peonage:  where 
the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction  of  any 
crime  as  specified  herein  lias  been  entered 
within  a  period  of  five  years  preceding  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion:" 

(5)  striking  all  after  the  word  ■"of"  in  para- 
graph (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "any  person,  who  is  an  alien  not 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
or  who  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  accept  employment;". 

Sec.  8.  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Persons  issued  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  this  section  shall  provide  to 
the  Secretary  a  notice  of  each  and  every  ad- 
dress change  within  10  days  after  such 
change.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic central  registry  of  all  persons  issued  cer- 
tificates of  registration  under  this  section. 
Persons  Issued  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  this  section  shall  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary documentation  required  under  section 
5(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  applicable  to  any  vehicle 
which  the  applicant  obtains  for  use  in  the 
transportation  of  migrant  worl:ers  and  any 
real  property  which  the  applicant  obtains  or 
learns  will  be  used  for  the  housing  of  mi- 
grant workers  during  the  period  for  which  the 
certificate  of  registration  is  Issued,  within  ten 
days  after  he  obtains  or  learns  of  the  in- 
tended use  of  such  vehicle  or  real  property, 
to  the  extent  that  such  vehicle  or  such  real 
property  is  under  the  ownership  or  control  of 
such  persons  who  have  been  issued  certifi- 
cates of  registration.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  be  denied  the  facilities  and  services  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  June  6.  1933  (29  U.S.C. 
49),  upon  refusal  or  failure  to  exhibit  the 
same". 

Sec.  10.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  before  paragraph 
(5) ,  and  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(6)  the  period  of 
employment,  (7)  the  existence  of  a  strike  or 
other  concerted  stoppage,  slowdown,  or  in- 
terruption of  operations  by  employees  at  a 
place  of  contracted  employment,  and  (8) 
the  existence  of  any  arrangements  with  any 
owner,  proprietor,  or  agent  of  any  commer- 
cial or  retail  establishment  in  the  area  of 
employment  under  which  he  Is  to  receive  a 
commission  or  any  other  benefit  resulting 
from  any  sales  provided  to  such  commercial 
or  retail  establishment  from  the  migrant 
workers  whom  he  recruits.  Tlie  dLsclosure 
required  under  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
writing  In  a  language  In  which  the  worker  Is 
fluent,  and  written  in  a  manner  understand- 
able by  such  workers  on  such  forms  and  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  6  la  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  paragraph  (d), 

( 2 )  striking  the  period  at  tlie  end  of  para- 
graph (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
.semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(f)  refrain  from  recruiting,  employing,  or 
utilliilng.  with  knowledge,  the  services  of  any 
person,  who  is  an  alien  not  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  who  has  not  been 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to  accept 
employment; 


"(g)  promptly  pay  or  contribute  when  due 
to  the  individuals  entitled  thereto  all  moneys 
or  other  things  of  value  entrusted  to  the 
farm  labor  contractor  by  any  farm  operator 
for  such  purposes:  and 

"(h)  refrain  from  requiring  any  worker  to 
purchase  any  goods  solely  from  such  farm  la- 
bor contractor  or  any  other  person." 

(b)  Section  6ie)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "Interstate"  each  time  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  eie)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
substituting  the  followhig:  "He  shall  addi- 
tionally provide  lo  the  per.son  to  whom  any 
migrant  worker  Is  furnished  all  information 
and  records  reqxilred  to  be  kept  by  such  con- 
tractor under  this  siibsection,  and  all  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  provided  to  any  mi- 
grant worker  under  this  subsection.  T)ie 
Secretary  may  prescribe  appropriate  forms 
for  the  recording  of  information  required 
by  this  subsection;". 

(d)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  'interstate"  the  second 
t  ime  it  appears. 

Sec.  12.  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
may  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  any  evidence  In  connection  with  such  In- 
vestigations. Tlie  Secretary  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence.  For  the  purpose  of  any 
hearing  or  investigation  provided  for  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1914  (15  U.S.C.  49,  60)  (relating  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  documents) ,  are 
made  applicable  to  tlie  jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  ilie  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  investigations  in  a  manner 
which  protects  the  confidentiality  of  any 
complainant  or  oUier  party  who  provides  In- 
formation to  the  Secretary  witli  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  commences  an  investiga- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  monitor  and  In- 
vestigate activities  of  farm  labor  contractors 
In  such  manner  as  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  9  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof;  by  striking 
out  "or  any  regulation  prescribed  hereun- 
der"; and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ",  sen- 
tenced to  a  prison  term  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  both,  and,  upon  conviction  for  any 
subsequent  violation  of  tills  Act,  shall  be 
piuiishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
or  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  or  both.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port on  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
required  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of 
Labor",  approved  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  738, 
29  U.S.C).  The  reporting  hereunder  shall  In- 
cltide,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  a  descrip- 
tion of  efforts  to  monitor  and  investigate  the 
activities  of  farm  labor  contractors,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  certificates  of  regis- 
tration have  been  Issued,  the  number  of 
complaints  of  violation  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  their  disposition,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  any  sanctions  Imposed. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  commits  a  vio- 
lation of  any  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  money 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
violation.  The  penally  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  upon  written  notice,  under 
the  procedures  set  forth  herein. 

"(2)  The  person  as.^essed  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  agency  hearing,  upon 
request  made  within  thirty  days  after  issu- 
ance of  the  notice  of  assessment.  In  such 
hearing,  all  Issues  shall  be  determined  on 
the  record  pursuant  to  section  554  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  agerxy  determi- 


nation shall  be  made  by  final  order  subject 
to  review  only  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
If  no  hearing  Is  requested  as  herein  provided, 
the  assessment  shall  constitute  a  final  and 
unappealable  order. 

"(3)  Any  person  against  whom  an  order 
Imposing  a  civil  money  penalty  has  been 
entered  after  an  agency  hearing  under  this 
section  may  obtain  review  by  the  United 
.States  district  court  for  any  district  in 
which  he  is  located  or  the  United  States 
District  Corirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  In  such  court 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  order, 
and  simultaneously  sending  a  cc^y  of  sucli 
notice  by  registered  mall  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  certify  and 
file  in  .sticli  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
penalty  was  imposed.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  If  found  to  be 
ttnsupported  by  substantial  evidence  as  pro- 
vided by  section  706(2)  (E)  of  title  5, 
United  Staves  Code. 

■(4)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment after  it  has  become  a  final  smd  unap- 
pealable order,  or  after  the  court  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  agency,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  shall  recover  the 
nmomit  assessed  by  action  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court.  In  such  action 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  imposing  the  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review. 

"(5)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  any  farm  labor  contractor  who  com- 
mits a  violation  of  subsection  6  (f )  of  the  Act 
or  any  regulations  promulgated  thereunder 
shall  upon  conviction  l>e  fined  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  or  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both.  If  the  person 
committing  such  violation  has  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  ceniflcate  of  registration  pursuant  tu 
tills  Act  or  is  one  whose  certificate  has  been 
suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  14  (a)  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  12,  13,  and  14  thereof  as 
sections  15,  16,  and  17.  respectively,  and  bv 
inserting  after  section  11  the  following: 

"CIVIL  RELIEF 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  provis.on 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder  may  file  suit  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  or 
the  parties  without  resiject  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  wlthotit  regard  to  citizenship 
of  the  parties  and  without  regard  to  exhaus- 
tion of  any  alternative  administrative  reme- 
dies provided  herein. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  complainant 
and  in  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney 
for  such  complainant  and  may  authorize 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  If  the 
cotirt  finds  that  the  respondent  has  Inten- 
tionally violated  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder.  It 
may  award  damages  up  to  and  Including  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages, or  $500  for  each  violation,  or  other  equi- 
table relief.  Any  civil  action  brought  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as 
provided  in  chapter  83  of  title  28,  United 
States  Ctxie. 

"(C)  If  upon  investigation  the  Secretarv 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated,  he  may  petition  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  temporary  or  permanent  injunctive 
relief. 

"(di  Except  as  provided  In  section  5l8ia) 
of  title  28  relating  to  litigation  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  may 
apjx-hr  for  and  represent  the  Secretary  In  any 
civil  litigation  brought  under  this  chapter 
but  all  f;u<.h  litigation  shall   be  subject  to 
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the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

"DISCRIMINATION  PROKIBITEO 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  No  person  shall  intimidate, 
threaten,  restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  dls- 
.  charge,  or  in  any  manner  discriminate 
against  any  farmworker  because  such  worker 
lias,  with  Just  cause,  filed  any  complaint  or 
instituted  or  catise  to  be  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  or  related  to  this  Act  or  has 
testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  such 
proceedings  or  because  of  the  exercise,  with 
jast  cause,  by  such  worker  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  right  or  protection 
nftorded  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  worker  who  believes,  with  Just 
cause,  that  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  this 
section  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  upon  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been 
violated,  he  shall  bring  an  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  against 
such  person.  In  any  such  action  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  violation  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  order  all  appropriate  re- 
lief including  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of 
the  worker  or  damages  up  to  and  including 
$1,000  for  each  and  every  violation. 

"Sec  14.  Any  person  who  Is  furnished  any 
migrant  worker  by  a  farm  labor  contractor 
shall  maintain  all  pajToll  records  required 
to  be  kept  by  such  person  under  Federal  law, 
and  with  respect  to  migrant  workers  paid 
by  a  farm  labor  contractor  such  person  shall 
also  obtain  from  the  contractor  and  main- 
tain records  containing  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  to  him  by  the  con- 
tractor under  section  6(e)  of  the  Act." 

Sec.  15.  The  Act  is  amended  by  addition 
at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following  new 
sections: 

"WAIVER  OF  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  18.  Any  agreement  by  an  employee 
purporting  to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights 
hereunder  shall  be  void  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  except  a  waiver  or  modification  of 
rights  or  obligations  hereunder  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  valid  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter." 

Sec.  16.  Section  17  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  "of 
sections  4,  5,  6,  and  8". 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  10(d)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (33  US.C.  901)  as  amended,  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"luider  the  Act"  the  following:  "Including 
any  amendment  or  extension  thereto,". 

(b)  Persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  after  December  30.  1969,  and  before 
September  1,  1974,  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
ducting hearings  under  title  IV  of  the  Act 
of  December  30,  1969  (Public  Law  91-173), 
shall  for  such  purposes  only,  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  until  they  vacate  their  position,  be 
deemed  qualified  hearing  examiners  within 
the  meaning  of  section  19(d)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

(c)  All  positions,  within  the  Department 
of  Labor,  for  hearing  examiners  qualified 
under  section  3105  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  hearings  In  accord- 
ance with  section  654  of  that  title  with  re- 


spect to  this  Act  and  any  law  in  efi'ect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  not  less  than  the  rate  pr*- 
scrlbed  for  GS-16  under  section  5332  ot  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  This  subsection  shall 
not  require  any  individual  who  holds  such 
a  position  at  less  than  a  grade  GS-16  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  does  not 
qualify  for  a  grade  GS-16  under  applicable 
law  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection,  nor  shall  It 
affect  the  eligibility  of  such  persons  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  position 
which  they  hold  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  nor  does  It  require  such  Individ- 
uals who  do  not  qualify  for  grade  GS-16 
to  be  removed  or  vacate  the  positions  which 
they  hold  on  the  date  of  enactment.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  the  Secretary,  In 
addition  to  petitions  within  grades  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  allotted  or  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
law,  is  authorized  such  additional  posi- 
tions within  grade  GS-16  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  to  such 
positions  only  hearing  examiners  qualified 
under  section  3105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  at  grade  GS-15  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  conducthig 
hearings  m  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
members  of  the  Benefit  Review  Board  estab- 
lished under  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act  shall  be  placed 
In  positions  not  less  than  grade  GS-16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  with  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  accepted  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  substitute 
version  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contract 
Registration  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
(H.R.  13342).  No  conference  was  de- 
claied  necessai-y  on  the  legislation.  How- 
ever, Senator  Javixs,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  I  have  had  exten- 
sive discussions  concerning  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcmrsoN) . 
We  have  agreed  upon  a  colloquy  to  clar- 
ify a  specific  provision  which  the  Senate 
had  in  its  version  but  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  deleted  from  the  final 
version. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  question  he 
would  like  to  propoimd  so  that  we  can 
make  the  record  clear  as  to  the  intent  of 
this  legislation. 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  at  this  point  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

As  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows, 
out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  have  a 
number  of  row  crops  and  berries  which 
lean  heavily  upon  tlie  use  of  student 
labor  for  harvest  of  such  crops.  This  is 
usually  under  the  leadership  of  school 
teachers  or  other  public  education  em- 


ployees who  take  the  responsibility  of 
acting  as  crew  leaders  for  these  students. 
Also,  during  vacation  periods  there  are 
parents  who  also  will  recniit  students  in 
the  neighborhood  to  go  to  tlie  fields  for 
such  harvest.  Such  mothers  and  fathers 
give  leadersliip  for  tliis  (^portunity  for 
employment  of  their  yoimgsters. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  tliis:  In  the  light 
of  the  action  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  deleting  what  had  been  a  very 
specific  exemption  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee of  a  25-mile  zone  and  a  13-week 
period  of  exemption,  does  the  bill,  as  now 
amended  and  reoffered  to  the  Senate, 
include  or  does  it  exempt  such  cases  as 
I  have  indicated — namely,  teachers  and 
public  education  employees  and  parents 
who  act  as  crew^  leaders? 

Also,  a  second  question.  Does  it  include 
the  permanent  employee  of  the  farmer 
who  may  hire  people  in  the  local  com- 
mimity?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  "day 
liaul"  people  who  go  out  and  recruit 
employees  from  the  streets.  I  am  not  in- 
cluding in  this  the  person  who  may  be  an 
incidental  employee  of  the  farmer  to  re- 
cruit only  for  a  short  period  of  time.  I 
am  talking  about  a  permanent  employee 
of  a  farmer  and  the  farmer,  liimself ,  re- 
cruiting people  in  the  neighborhood  or 
the  local  community.  Does  it  exempt  or 
include  these  three  categories  of  workers 
and  tiiose  relating  to  tliose  workers? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  intent  is  to  exempt 
the  categories  of  workers  to  which  tiie 
Senator  from  Oregon  refers. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  raising  this 
issue  so  that  it  could  be  clarified  for  the 
record,  and  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  is  responsible  for  administering 
this  act.  It  is  correct  that  we  have  sub- 
stantially broadened  coverage  of  this 
act.  We  have  removed  the  exemption  for 
intrastate  activity,  have  broadened  the 
definition  of  "farm  labor  contractor"  and 
have  made  other  changes  in  the  statute. 
In  order  to  assiu'e  that  incidental  recruit- 
ment activity  would  not  be  caught  up  in 
the  sweep  of  these  amendments,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  provided  several 
exemptions.  One  of  these  was  an  exemp- 
tion for  recruitment: 

(A)  solely  within  a  25-mlle  Intra-state 
radius  of  his  i>ermanent  place  of  residence 
and.  (Bi  for  not  more  tlian  13  weeks  per 
year. 

This  amendment  was  deleted  by  the 
House  last  week  when  it  took  up  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House-passed 
bill.  I  imderstand  that  Members  of  the 
House  felt  that  the  Senate  language 
raised  some  concern  that  ceitain  "day- 
haul '  recruitment  operations — which 
should  definitely  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
tections of  this  act — would  inadvertently 
be  exempted.  However,  it  was  never  our 
intention,  nor,  I  understand,  was  it  the 
intention  of  Members  of  the  House,  to 
include  the  type  of  operation,  particu- 
larly affecting  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  which  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed. I  therefore  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor need  not  be  concerned.  The  Depart- 
ment, in  enforcing  this  act,  is  not  to  con- 
sider this  type  of  activity,  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expressed 
concern,  to  be  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  act. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  my  other 
colleagues  from  the  Northwest,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  have  supported  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  bill,  In  terms  of  try- 
ing to  protect  migrant  laborers  from 
abuse  of  crew  leaders  and  other  contrac- 
tors, as  we  have  seen  In  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  Also,  our  basic  con- 
cern was  to  address  that  bill  and  its  regu- 
lation specifically  to  that  area  of  the 
farm  labor  pictme.  It  was  not  to  incor- 
porate the  Incidental  employees  who  are 
recruited  by  schoolteachers  or  parents, 
or  employees  of  public  school  systems,  in- 
cluding the  farmer,  himself,  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  farmer  who  1?  recruiting 
people  from  the  local  commimity. 

I  also  want  to  support  the  basic  thnist 
of  Including  "day  haul"  labor  to  be 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
bill. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  this  leg- 
islation, especially  now  that  we  have  the 
qualification  that  it  does  not  Include  the 
groups  I  indicated  earlier. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prcoident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  ihe  floor,  if  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  to  express 
my  appreciation,  too.  to  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  hav- 
ing looked  carefully  at  this  matter  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  This  is  a  very 
practical  and  important  matter  in  my 
State.  Consequently,  I  am  veiy  pleased 
to  hear  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

We  are  not  at  all  against  the  thrust 
of  the  bill,  but  we  do  have  the  specific, 
but  very  important,  problem  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  When  you 
deal  with  some  of  the  crops,  particularly 
the  berry  crops,  In  my  State  you  some- 
times find  that  only  4  or  5  days  are  re- 
quired to  get  them  in.  It  may  even  be 
.shorter.  Sometimes  the  beriy  crops  are 
here  and  the  strawbeiTles  here,  and  you 
caimot  get  the  people. 

Also,  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
concerned  is  much  different  from  the 
kinds  of  situations  that  exist  In  other 
areas. 

We  have  many  occasions  in  which  a 
teacher,  on  a  given  day,  knowing  the 
situation,  will  excuse  the  class  and  take 
the  whole  class  out  to  help  with  the 
berry  crop.  It  does  not  prevail  with  re- 
spect to  a  tree-fruit  crop,  because  that 
Involves  a  longer  period  of  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned, we  are  not  trying  to  do  anything 
about  day  hauling.  We  think  that  be- 
longs In  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  this  colloquy  will  clear  up 
the  matter  with  respect  to  our  special 
problem  in  Washington  and  Oregon  so 
iliere  won't  be  any  doubt  later  when  the 
bill  is  implemented. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  was  not  tlie  intention 
i)f  the  committee  to  cover,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  Icind  of  activity 
ihat  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
ihe  Senator  from  Oregon  have  just 
described. 

I 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Many  of  the  growers  In 
my  State  and  I  have  a  concern  with  a 
particular  section  of  this  bill.  Under  the 
provision  for  exemption  of  fulltime  or 
regular  employees  of  fanners,  processors, 
caimers,  gimiere,  packing  shed  operators, 
or  nurserymen  who  are  exempt,  the  bill 
specifies  that  the  exemption  will  apply 
if  the  recruitment  activity  is  solely  for 
his  employer  on  no  more  than  an  in- 
cidental basis.  I  can  understand  that 
registi-ation  should  be  required  of  the 
individual  whose  sole  job  is  to  hire  and 
recruit  migrant  labor.  To  do  otherwise 
would  allow  for  a  circumvention  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

However,  my  concern  is  with  the  term 
"Incidental."  I  do  not  think  the  coumait- 
tee  report  adequately  explains  what  is 
meant  by  incidental  duty  of  emplojonent. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  committee  intended 
that  regular  employees  who  may  perform 
some  duties  for  their  employer  relative 
to  securing  migrant  labor  are  to  be  re- 
quired to  register.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  aims  at  those  who  on  a  full- 
time  basis  hire  or  recruit  migrant  labor. 
I  would  appreciate  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  clarify 
this  point  for  me. 

Mr.  NEISON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  prevent  fann 
labor  contractors  from  avoiding  regis- 
tration by  becoming  the  employee  of 
each  and  every  grower  for  whom  they 
recruit  and  liire  migrant  workers,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  an  exemption 
under  the  act  for  the  regular  employee 
of  a  grower  whose  duties  may  include 
recruiting  and  liiring  solely  for  his  em- 
ployer. The  intent  is  stated  on  page  7 
of  the  Senate  report  tS.  Rept.  No.  93- 
1206)  on  H.R.  13342.  which  reads  as 
follows  : 

In  addition,  tbere  is  a  new  exemption  for 
his  full-time  or  regular  employees  \t  their 
recruitment  activity  constitutes  only  an  in- 
cidental duty  of  employment  and  is  per- 
formed solely  for  him. 

So  I  tliink  that  the  committee  report 
and  this  colloquy  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  CHILES.  To  qualify  that  a  little, 
the  fact  that  he,  being  a  permanent  em- 
ployee, has  this  activity  as  one  of  his  re- 
sponsibihties  would  not  cause  him  to 
have  to  register,  so  long  as  he  had  some 
basis  of  showing  that  he  was  a  perma- 
nent employee,  had  been,  and  had  other 
duties.  Even  though  this  duty  might  be 
considered  to  be  an  important  aspect  of 
his  job  responsibility  by  lais  employer, 
the  employer  might  say.  "It  is  your  job 
to  do  this  a  portion  of  the  year,"  if  he 
were  a  permanent  employee  and  con- 
tinued to  have  other  duties,  he  would  not 
be  considered  to  have  to  register. 

M^r.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  the  manner  ha  which 
he  has  stated  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  today  to  pass  H.R.  13342.  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  bill  has  re- 
ceived widespread  recognition  from  both 


agiicultvu-al  employers  and  farm  labor 
representatives  as  a  necessary  measiu-e 
for  greater  economic  stability  in  harvest- 
ing the  Nation's  food  crops. 

The  House  of  Representatives  imani- 
mously  passed  H.R.  13342  this  session, 
and  the  bill,  with  significant  strength- 
ening amendments,  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  on  October  3,  1974. 
The  House  of  Representatives  then 
unanimously  passed  the  stronger  sub- 
sequent version,  with  modifications,  on 
October  11,  1974.  This  bill  is  before  us 
today.  In  my  estimation  the  present  ver- 
sion contains  all  of  the  substantive  pro- 
tections for  farmworkers  contained  in 
the  original  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
and  its  changes  reflect  only  procedural 
aspects  of  registration  and  enforcement 
of  the  act. 

The  present  bill  eliminates  from  the 
earlier  Senate  version  an  exception  from 
the  act's  coverage  for  contractors  who 
recruit  less  than  13  weeks  a  year  within 
a  2.5-mile  Intrastate  radius,  as  an  un- 
necessai-y  loophole  to  effective  enforce- 
ment. It  eliminates  a  requirement  that 
each  registrant  post  a  $5,000  bond  upon 
registi*ation,  and  also  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  accept  liability  insur- 
ance in  amounts  less  than  that  required 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  extraordinary  situations  where 
the  Secretai-y,  after  a  special  determina- 
tion, finds  that  insurance  coverage  ap- 
phcable  to  owners  of  other  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion regulations  is  unavailable  as  to 
vehicles  of  farm  labor  contractors  on 
a  comparable  basis. 

The  bill  revises  penalty  provisions 
under  the  act  to  provide  that  criminal 
penalties  shall  apply  to  violations  of  the 
act  itself,  whereas  civil  money  penal- 
ties, imposed  through  the  Secretarj-. 
shall  apply  to  violations  of  regulation.s 
promulgated  under  the  act,  subject, 
however,  to  two  variations:  first,  a  con- 
tractor who  violates  section  6(f)  of  the 
act,  or  regulations  thereunder,  by  the 
knowing  employment  of  illegal  aliens, 
upon  conviction  may  be  fined  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  or  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  not  to  exceed  3  years  or  both, 
wherever  the  contractor  is  not  duly  reg- 
istered under  the  act;  second,  the  ase  by 
another  person  of  an  unregistered  fami 
labor  contractor  may  result  In  the  denial 
to  that  person  of  employment  service 
facilities  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
These  two  sanctions  exist  in  addition  to 
any  criminal  or  civil  liability  otherwise 
provided. 

The  compromise  bill  retains  the  sec- 
tion creating  a  private  Federal  remedy 
for  violations  of  the  act  or  regulations 
by  any  per.son.  If  a  court  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  conunitted  an  inten- 
tional violation  it  may  award  damages 
and  any  other  equitable  relief  it  deems 
appropriate.  This  bill  deletes  language 
from  earlier  versions  which  permitted 
a  court  to  award  a  rea.sonable  sum  for 
attorney's  fees  and  court  costs  to  the 
prevaihng  party.  It  is  my  belief,  and  that 
of  other  managers  of  the  legislation,  that 
such  language  is  unnecessary  because 
existing  court  rules  and  decisional  law 
permit  courts  to  award  attorneys  fees 
and  court  co.sts  wherever  appropriate. 
H.R.    13342   retains   the  prohibition   on 
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retaliation  against  a  person  who  exer- 
cises a  right  under  the  act,  but  eliminates 
earlier  language  creating  a  presumption 
of  retaliation  in  certain  situations.  No 
other  change  is  effected  in  either  the 
scope  of  civil  liability  or  in  the  nature  of 
available  remedies. 

H.R.  13342  demonstrates  a  commend- 
able, bipartisan  effort  by  the  managers 
of  this  legislation  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  provide  the  maximum  scope 
of  protections  and  remedies  to  workers 
subjected  to  farm  labor  contractor  re- 
cruitment. I  urge  its  unanimous  passage 
today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  attached 
to  this  bill  several  amendments  which 
relate  to  the  administrative  procedures 
to  be  followed  under  the  Longshoremen 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
make  clear  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
congi-essional  intent  when  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  was  amended  in  1972. 

Tlie  first  amendment  makes  clear  that 
any  hearing  held  imder  that  act  includes 
amendments  or  extensions  such  as  those 
involving  black  lung  benefits.  This  means 
that  such  hearings  are  to  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  by  duly  appointed  hearing 
examiners.  This  amendment  will  bring 
proceedings  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1972— Public  Law  92-303— into 
conformance  with  similar  proceedings 
imder  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  which  was 
clearly  our  original  intention. 

Since  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
previously  appointed  persons  to  conduct 
hearings  imder  the  black  lung  program 
who  might  not  be  qualified  to  be  admin- 
istrative law  judges,  this  provision  au- 
thorizes these  Individuals  to  continue  to 
conduct  hearings  under  the  black  lung 
program  only,  notwithstanding  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
However,  we  do  intend  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  requirements  be 
followed  by  these  individuals  in  all  other 
respects. 

A  third  amendment  will  require  that 
all  hearing  examiner  positions  conduct- 
ing proceedings  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  all  laws  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractors  Regis- 
tration Act  amendments  of  1974  and  in- 
cluding the  Farm  Labor  Contractors 
Registration  Act,  are  to  be  conducted 
by  administrative  law  judges  at  the 
GS-16  level.  It  is  intended  by  this 
amendment  that  the  anomaly  of  the 
Department's  hearings  being  conducted 
by  personnel  who  occupy  positions  which 
vary  in  both  classification  and  grade  be 
eliminated.  In  this  connection,  the 
amendment  provides  that  anyone  in  a 
position  less  than  grade  GS-16  within 
the  Department  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Farmf  Labor  Contractors 
Registration  Act  who  does  not  qualify 
for  the  GS-16  administrative  law  judge 
position  will  not  be  required  to  be  given 
the  higher  grade  level.  However,  those 
persons  would  also  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  their  position  at  the 
lower  grade. 

Finally,  there  is  an  amendment  which 
ad-Msts  the  grade  levels  of  the  Benefits 


Review  Board  established  by  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  so  that  every  member,  In- 
cluding the  incumbents,  will  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  prescribed  at  least 
that  of  a  GS-16.  This  amendment  Is 
designed  to  apply  to  this  Board  the  es- 
tablished and  accepted  procedures  of 
having  decisions  reviewed  br  persons  of 
at  least  equal  grade  to  those  making  the 
initial  determination. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DRUG  ABUSE 
CONTROL  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S.  3355,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  3355) 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  on  a  continuing  basis,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1974  at  page 
34445.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3355,  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  Extension  of  1974,  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration — DEA — for  3 
years  1975  through  1977.  This  bill  will 
provide  authorization  for  appropriations 
in  the  following  amounts:  $105  milhon 
for  fiscal  year  1975;  $175  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1976;  and  $200  milhon  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  House  bill  authorized  $480 
million  for  these  3  years.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  $875  million  for  5  years,  in- 
cluding $450  for  the  first  3  years.  The 
additional  $30  million  provided  by  the 


House  was  thought  necessary  to  meet 
the  changes  made  by  the  1973  reorga- 
nization of  our  Federal  drug  abuse  en- 
forcement efforts,  which  resulted  in  in- 
corporation of  functions  previously 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  into  the  recently 
established  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. The  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  provisions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  was  not  included  m  the  House  bill 
which  was  intended  to  ban  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  any  nation  which 
the  Congress  found  by  adoption  of  a  con- 
current resolution  was  not  effectively 
banning  the  growing  of  opium  poppies  or 
preventing  opium  or  its  derivatives  from 
being  diverted  into  ilhcit  markets.  Al- 
though, I  voted  to  retain  this  provision, 
a  majority  of  my  fellow  conferees  on  this 
side  and  all  of  the  House  conferees  in- 
sisted that  the  provision  be  deleted. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  Congress 
should  take  action  in  response  to  the 
Turkish  Government's  decision  to  again 
permit  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy.  They  were  of  the  view,  however, 
that  a  resolution  such  as  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  507,  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  5,  1974,  calling  on  the 
President  to  suspend  aid  to  Turkey  if 
that  counti-y  fails  to  take  steps  to  assure 
that  opium  is  not  diverted  or  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  foreign  assistance 
legislation  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
vehicle  for  expressing  the  concern  of 
Congress  about  a  matter  with  such  grave 
foreign  policy  ramifications. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  re- 
pealed the  no-knock  provisions  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.  The  House, 
however,  did  not  repeal  the  no-knock 
provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  We  insisted  on  the  Senate  version. 
Thus,  the  conference  report  adopts  the 
repeal  of  both  the  Federal  and  D.C.  no- 
knock  provisions. 

The  conference  report  also  adopted  a 
provision  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  An- 
CHER  Nelsen).  This  measure  makes  the 
general  parole  provisions  of  section  4202 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  specifi- 
cally available  to  persons  prosecuted  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  adopted 
my  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  which 
extends  the  protections  of  section  1114 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault  a  Federal 
oflBcer,  to  agents  of  the  DEA  acting 
within  the  lawful  course  of  their  duties. 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Sam  Ervin)  for  his  dedication  and 
special  assistance  in  the  conference 
which  assured  the  repeal  of  the  no-knock 
statutes.  These  provisions  were  not  at  all 
necessai"y  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  drug  laws  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia criminal  laws.  The  fact  that  the 
provisions  were  rarely  used  is  in  part  due 
to  the  experience  of  many  oflScers  who 
believe  that  the  use  of  no-knock  can  In- 
crease the  possibility  of  injuries  both  to 
police  and  occupants  and  that  from  a 
safety  viewpoint  it  is  more  effective  to 
annoiuice  Identity  and  purpose. 
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Additional!}',  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  no-knock  provisions  is  outweighed 
by  the  grave  dangers  which  they  pose  to 
the  fundamental  and  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  to  privacy.  Recent  re- 
ports have  documented  how  Government 
agents  have  broken  into  the  homes  of, 
and  terrorized,  unsuspecting  and  even 
innocent  Individuals.  These  reports  have 
also  documented  how  the  mere  existence 
of  the  no-knock  authority  can  breed  an 
attitude  which  leads  to  Govemment 
agents  placing  themselves  above  the  law. 

The  no-knock  provisions,  and  the  offi- 
cial state  of  mind  which  they  foster,  are 
clearly  at  odds  with  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. That  amendment — v*hich  pro- 
tects Individuals  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizure  by  the  Govern- 
ment— requires  that  Govemment  agents 
identify  themselves  and  their  purposes 
before  executing  any  search. 

By  repealing  the  no-knock  provisions. 
our  report  would  leave  intact  the  consti- 
tutional and  common  law  principles  con- 
cerning Government  searches.  Under 
thase  principles,  as  noted  above,  the  no- 
knock  searches  would  be  permitted  but 
only  when  exigent  circiunstances  become 
known  to  Government  agents  immedi- 
ately prior  to  their  contemplated  search. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  DEA's  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  control  the  accessibility 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  to  traf- 
fickers and  abusers  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency I  have  monitored  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1970  Drug  Act  and 
sought  to  assure  that  the  Pedeial  agen- 
cies responsible  for  its  enforcement  acted 
appropriately  to  curb  illegal  importation, 
manufacture,  distrib-.itJon.  and  improper 
use  of  controlled  drugs.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  last  several 
years.  We  have  obtained  a  di-astic,  but 
necessary  reduction  In  amphetamine 
production,  and  have  secured  more  ap- 
propriate control  over  the  production 
and  distribution  of  other  drugs  with  high 
abuse  potential,  including  the  barbitu- 
rates and  methaqualone.  And  this  year 
we  enacted  the  Methadone  Divei-sion 
Act.  S  1115,  which  provides  DEA  with  the 
additional  tools  necessai-y  to  curb  the 
ti"affic  and  abuse  of  methadone. 

However,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
According  to  Jime  1974  DEA  reports, 
drug  deaths  have  increased  substantially 
at  the  national  level  in  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  fiscal  year  1974,  with  the  major 
increases  being  made  In  the  herohi/ mor- 
phine and  methadone  categories.  Geo- 
graphically, heroin  deatlis  have  climbed 
in  the  Northeast,  Central,  and  Western 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Most  meth- 
adone deaths  reported  have  occuiTed  in 
New  York  City.  Mexico  is  becoming  a  sig- 
nificant supplier  of  the  heroin  reaching 
U.S.  markets  for  Illicit  distribution.  DEA 
statistics  show  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  8  percent  of  the  heroin 
seized  in  the  United  States  was  Mexican. 
By  Jime  30,  1973,  the  amoimt  of  seized 
hei'oin  from  Mexic^had  more  than  quad- 
rupled and  accounted  for  37.2  percent  of 
all  heroin  seized-'ui  the  United  States. 
Within  the  pa^  few  mouUis  DEA  esti- 
mates  that  70  percent  of  tlie  heroin 


reaching  the  United  Stotes  today  comes 
from  Mexican  poppies. 

Last  week  Federal  ofHcials  announced 
that  all  the  indicators  of  heroin  abuse 
are  up  again  for  the  last  6  months.  Esti- 
mates abound  that  the  number  of  heroin 
addicts  may  be  between  600,000  and 
800,000.  Dr.  Robert  Dupont,  of  the  White 
House  SAODAP  Office,  said: 

So  we  have  a  genuinely  new  situation  and 
a  worrisome  one.  We  can  no  longer  talk 
about  turning  the  corner  on  heroin. 

We  liave  made  some  progress,  but  we 
must  be  forever  vigilant  that  rhetoric 
about  "turning  the  corner"  on  any  prob- 
lem not  delude  us  into  believing  that  we 
have  actually  accomplisl^ed  om-  objec- 
tive.s. 

Whether  the  concem  is  heroin  or  non- 
opiate  drugs — whose  youthful  abusers 
outnumber  heroin  17  to  1 — the  report 
under  consideration  today,  S.  3355  will 
assist  narcotic  law  enforcement  officers 
in  all-out  effort  to  cuib  traCBc  and  abuse 
and  prevent  legitimately  produced  di-ugs 
from  being  used  for  illegal  nonmedical 
purposes.  As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  will  persist  in  my  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  these  goals  are  being  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  tliat  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  and  their 
respective  staffs  v.ere  able  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  and  that  we  are 
thus  able  to  present  this  conference  re- 
port to  the  Senate  today.  I  ask  tliat  my 
colleagues  take  immediate  consideration 
to  approve  this  report  and  clear  the 
measure  for  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  mction  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  1988  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
S.  1988  introduced  by  Mr.  Macntjson  and 
others,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  for  a  report  back  by 
November  15.  We  have  held  hearings  on 
that  bill,  but  the  reconvening  date  has 
been  exchanged  to  beyond  November  15. 
I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  time  for  the  report  back  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  extended 
from  November  15  to  November  22. 

This  has  been  cleared  by  the  leaders 
for  both  sides  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  Lhe  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request  as  to  S.  1988,  that  the  report- 
ing date  by  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviceh  be  changed  to  November  22  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  433— AUTHOR- 
IZATION TO  TRANSMIT  MATE- 
RIALS IN  FILES  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  tlie  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

Tlip  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Kcsqlvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Iiisi.lar  Affairs  is  authorized  to  transmit 
materials  In  the  Committees  files  and  posses- 
sion relevant  to  this  Investigation  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecfion  to  the  present  consideration 
cf  thje  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  couiider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follovv's: 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  had  underway  an  lu- 
vestisatlon  concerning  a  concessionaire 
contract  between  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Park  Res- 
ervation System,  Inc.,  and 

Whereas,  the  Committee  has  completed 
Its  investigation  and  has  concluded  that 
the  transcripts  of  hearings  records,  sub- 
poened  materials,  and  all  other  materials 
relevant  to  the  Investigation  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  cf  the 
United  States  for  his  review  and  appropri- 
ate action. 

Now  therefore  be  It  Resolved,  That  by  the 
privilege  of  the  Seriate  and  by  rule  XXX 
thereof,  no  Member  or  Senate  employee  is 
authorized  to  produce  Senate  documentary 
evidence  but  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  in- 
formation secured  by  Senate  staff  employees 
pursuant  to  their  official  duties  as  employees 
of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
mit materials  In  the  Committees  files  and 
posses-sion  relevant  to  this  investigation  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  ths  hour  of  4 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:19  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  4  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order    by    the    Presiding    Officer    (Mr. 

NUNN^  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
tlie  quorum  caQ  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:45  P.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  with  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the 
hour  of  4:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  4:15  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  4:45  pjn.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr. 
Stevens) . 


FURTHER  CONTINTIING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1163,  which,  v.ill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice, 
and  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1163)  making  fur- 
tlier  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fl.scal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
sest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OIL  AND  GAS  PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
practical  effect  of  eliminating  or  phas- 
ing out  the  oil  and  gas  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  is  to  make  available 
less  oil  and  gas  at  eventually  higher 
prices  and  to  further  delay  self-suffi- 
ciency of  energy. 

It  is  shortsighted  to  decrease  the  cap- 
ital available  to  oil  companies  for  ex- 
ploration of  oil  and  gas  at  a  time  when 
our  domestic  production  continues  to 
decrease  and  our  shortages  and  negative 
balance  of  payments  Increase. 

The  President  recognized  the  need  to 
attract  more  capital  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial expansion  and  efficiency  by  recom- 
mending an  increase  in  the  investment 
tax  credit  to  10  percent  and  a.sking  for 
tax  legislation  to  permit  the  deduction  of 
cash  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 

It  is  as  senseless  as  It  is  inconsistent  to 
remove  capital  from  the  energj'  indus- 
ti-j' — the  one  industry  wlilch  Is  now  more 
important  than  all  the  others  to  our 
economy,  national  security,  and  general 
welfare. 

The  American  people  should  not  have 
to  risk  a  continuing  Inadequate  supply 
of  energy.  They  do  not  want  a  foreign 


policy  Influenced  by  pohtlcal  and  eco- 
nomic blackmail.  They  want  and  de- 
serve energy  independence. 

Although  the  present  oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion allowance  has  encouraged  explo- 
ration for  oil  and  gas,  it  has  not  gen- 
erated unduly  large  profits  or  imfairly 
low  taxes  for  the  oil  industry. 

Dumig  the  last  10  years,  net  Uicome 
a.s  a  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  domes- 
tic production  and  refining  Indus ti-y 
averaged  12.3  percent  as  compared  with 
12.6  percent  for  all  other  manufacturing 
industries  and  during  1973,  eight  otlier 
industry  groups  had  a  greater  profit- 
ability than  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
lumber  industry  and  the  drug  industry 
had  the  highest  profitabiUties  in  1973 
with  the  net  incomes  equal  to  20.6  per- 
cent of  net  worth.  Yet,  no  one  is  propos- 
ing an  increase  in  the  taxes  of  the  drug 
and  lumber  industries. 

The  direct  tax  burden  of  the  petroleum 
industry  is  higher  than  the  average  for 
other  mining,  manufacturing,  and  busi- 
ness coiT>orations.  Direct  taxes  paid  as  a 
percent  of  gross  revenue  averaged  about 
6  percent  over  the  last  5  years  for  the 
petroleum  industry,  while  tlie  same  num- 
ber for  other  corporations  was  about  5 
percent. 

Phasing  out  the  oil  depletion  discour- 
ages growth  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  figur?  out 
ways  to  increase  it. 

There  is  no  grassroots  clamor  from  the 
people  to  transfer  capital  from  energy 
exploration  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  bigger  Government 
spending. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  ef- 
fort to  phase  out  the  depletion  allowance 
for  the  many  other  extractive  industries 
such  as  coal,  limestone,  sand,  gravel,  cop- 
per, and  so  forth.  In  addition  to  oil  and 
gas.  there  are  approximately  40  other 
mineral  deposits  with  a  percentage  de- 
pletion of  22  percent. 

This  means  that  there  is  no  challenge 
to  the  principle  of  depletion  for  the  ex- 
tractive industries.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance has  two  functions.  One  is — a  tax 
incentive  to  increase  capital  for  explora- 
tion and  development — to  encourage 
people  to  take  the  exploration  risk  for  oil 
and  gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals. 

The  other  recognizes  that  in  the  ex- 
tractive industries,  gross  income  is  a 
complex  mixture  of  return  of  capital  and 
ordinary  income.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  in  1913  v.hen 
the  income  tax  was  initiated. 

In  1918,  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, expressed  this  concept — 

Part  of  what  apparently  \a  income  Is  In 
reality  a  mere  return  of  the  capital  of  the 
enterprise.  Wlien,  for  example,  a  ton  of  coal 
Is  sold,  the  excess  of  what  Is  received  from 
the  cost  of  mining  that  ton  of  coal  is  by  no 
me&ns  all  Income:  part  of  that  excess  must 
be  treated  as  a  repayment  of  what  was  In- 
vested In  the  mine  from  which  the  coal  was 
taken. 

It  iii  obvious  that  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance has  not  resulted  in  the  discover>' 
of  too  much  oil  and  gas. 

If,  by  any  chance,  which  I  do  not  fore- 
see, our  energy  reserves  Increase  too  rap- 
idly, we  can  consider  appropriate  action 
at  a  later  time. 


Today,  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
encourage  investment  In  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development. 

It  makes  sense  to  raise  the  depletion 
allowance,  not  lower  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1163)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  5'ear  1975, 
nnd  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Httgh  Scott)  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  liiie  18,  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  Cj-prus  and  Insert: 

Provided.  That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  sectioii 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  oi 
the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  and 
ending  on  December  10,  1974,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  suspension  will  further  ne- 
gotiations for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discu&'^ed  the  unanimous-consent 
request  I  am  sbout  to  make  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and 
others;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  20-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  the  pending  amendment,  12  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missomi  and  4  minutes  each  to  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  now  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HArxK  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  We  made  it  xeiy 
clear  on  October  9  during  the  discussion 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1131  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missoiu-i  was 
on  solid  legal  ground  so  far  as  the  law 
was  concerned.  Tlie  Congress  and  only 
the  Congi-ess  can  change  a  law.  It  has 
been  our  design  to  offer  to  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  change  the  law  to  best 
represent  tlie  interests  of  this  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Missouii  agreed 
fully  that  if  any  changes  in  the  law  were 
to  be  made,  they  were  not  to  be  made 
downtown,  but  they  were  to  be  made 
by  Congress,  which  initiated  and  in- 
augurated the  law  in  the  first  place. 
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Everyone  knows,  Mr.  Pi*esident,  that  1 
am  one  of  the  most  stubborn  opponents 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  Some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  I  am  against  NATO,  be- 
cause I  have  been  advocating  a  gi'^ad- 
uated  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and 
military  personnel  from  Western  Europe 
and  around  the  world  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  But  I  have  always  made  it 
plain  that  I  believe  in  NATO,  wliich  in 
my  opinion  Is  our  first  line  of  defense, 
and  that  two  of  the  most  sturdy  links  in 
that  chain  of  defense  happened  to  be 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

At  the  present  time,  Greece  has  stated 
that  it  is  out  of  NATO.  If  the  continuing 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  House  goes 
into  effect  there  is  a  possibility  of  ad- 
verse inteipretation  that  could  lead  to 
a  fourfold  danger,  as  I  see  it,  to  our  de- 
fense posture: 

First.  A  tilt  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  part  of  Turkey,  which  has  a  1,000- 
mile  common  frontier  with  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Second.  Turkey  might  become  a  more 
active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East,  which  it  has  been  standing 
aloof  from  up  to  the  present  time; 

Third.  It  might  wor.sen  the  situation 
between  Greece  and  Turkey,  hindering 
negotiations  rather  than  hastening 
them;  and 

Fourth.  It  would  do  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  no  good,  because  the  Turks  hav3 
40,000  troops  there,  they  occupy  about 
one-half  the  land  there,  they  have  con- 
trol of  all  the  communications,  and  any 
inducement  to  Turkey  either  partially 
or  completely  to  withdraw  from  the  is- 
land might  evaporate.  Because  of  these 
possibilities,  I  propose  the  language  as 
a  substitute  for  the  House  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  are 
now  in  this  posture — in  what  parentheti- 
cally seems  to  be  an  almost  interminable 
debate — with  re-spect  to  the  proper 
American  policy  vis-a-vis  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  the  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  thereon : 

For  weeks  now,  beginning  witli  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  and  by  sub- 
sequent legislative  action  in  both  bodies, 
we  have  been  going  back  and  forth,  try- 
ing to  achieve  some  methodology  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  its  rightful  and 
ultimate  conclusion. 

It  has  been  my  position  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  Senate — on 
most  occasions — that  under  the  law  fur- 
ther military  aid  to  the  Goverimient  of 
Turkey  should  be  forthwith  terminated. 
The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  requii-e  such  ac- 
tion. From  time  to  time  I  have  cited  the 
precedents  under  those  laws,  when  a  pre- 
vious President  of  tlie  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  John.son,  saw  fit  to  apply  those 
laws,  both  in  1964  and  1967.  By  apply- 
ing those  laws,  he  forestalled  a  precipi- 
tous invasion  of  Cyprus  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader,  on 
an  earlier  occasion,  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  I  take  it  Is  identical  to  the 
one  he  is  now  reoffering.  By  a  fairly  nar- 
row vote,  that  language  passed  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  40  to  35. 


It  then  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  It  was  rejected  by  the 
House.  The  House  earlier  today  once 
again  debated,  for  at  least  the  third  and 
perhaps  the  fourth  time,  the  question  of 
Turkey's  intei-vention  in  Cyprus.  The 
House  adopted  an  amendment  drafted  by 
my.self,  Representative  Rosenthal,  Rep- 
resentative Ekademas,  and  Representa- 
tive Sarbanes.  The  language  was  drafted 
by  us  in  a  conference  a  day  or  so  ago. 
The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment in  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
was  194  to  144. 

So  here,  in  the  v»aning  hours  of  our 
session,  prior  to  a  recess  that  we  were 
scheduled  to  have  taken  last  Friday,  we 
now  have  yet  another  attempt  to,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  circumvent  what  has  been 
the  well-established  policy  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  am  no  more  enchanted  now,  at  5:25 
p.m.  on  October  16,  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  amendment 
than  I  was  when  it  was  originally  of- 
fered. Under  his  amendment,  there  is  a 
cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey  after  60  days,  on 
December  10. 

But  under  his  amendment,  since  it  is 
written  in  such  broadly  gaged  language, 
during  the  intervening  period  between 
now  and  the  cutoff  date,  the  United 
States  would  be  permitted  to  send  an 
avalanche  of  weaponry  from  every  mili- 
tary warehouse  in  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Eu- 
rope— where  $53  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment  is  situated — to  Turkey. 
That  is  point  one. 

Point  two:  that  equipment,  under  the 
wording  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
,  could  be  transshipped  to  the  island  of 
■  Cyprus,  further  fortifying  Turkey's  mili- 
tary force  on  Cyprus,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment making  even  more  permanent  the 
stay  of  those  military  forces  on  that 
sovereign  island. 

Mr.  President,  Turkey  should  not  have 
been  on  Cyprus  in  the  first  place,  and  we 
should  not,  even  with  a  cutoff  date  of 
December  10.  leave  the  door  open  for  the 
fm  ther  resupply  of  those  Turkish  forces. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
such  a  policy  be  deemed  to  be  in  aid  of 
the  citizens  of  Cyprus,  who  are  being 
subjugated  by  the  invading  Turkish 
force.  And  in  no  way  can  the  transfer  of 
such  equipment  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  be  considered  to  be  in  aid  of  the 
Karamanlis  government  in  Greece. 

Imagine  with  me,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
will.  Premier  Karamanlis  addressing  his 
constituents  at  the  Olympic  Stadium  in 
Athens,  before  80,000  people;  and,  if  we 
carry  the  logic  of  the  majority  leader 
to  its  ultimate,  here  are  Karamanlis' 
words: 

My  fellow  Greeks,  our  Government  is  being 
nobly  assisted  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. "They  are  really  for  ns,  the  United  States 
of  America.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  fellow 
Greeks,  how  they  are  helping  us.  They  are 
helping  us  because  they  are  sending  lots  of 
military  equipment  to  Turkey,  and  they  are 
-sending  that  equipment  to  Turkey  so  it  can 
be  transshipped  to  Cyprus. 

Let  me  tell  you.  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
ttiis  Is  good  policy,  and  this  ia  helping  my 
regime  slay  in  jjowcr  V)  that  Greece  does  not 
swing  vlf)lently  lo  me  left  or  violently  to 
ihe  right. 


Consider,  If  you  will,  Mr.  Presdent,  the 
acclaim  that  Prime  Minister  Karamanlis 
would  receive  from  his  citizens  after  he 
spoke  those  words  paying  tribute  to  this 
policy  that  ostensibly,  would  help  him. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  if  Mr.  Kara- 
manlis spoke  those  truthful  words  be- 
cause they  would  be  reflecting  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  amendment,  permitting 
the  transfer  of  more  equipment  to  insure 
the  prolonged  stay  of  Turkey  on 
Cyprus — that  he  would  not  leave  the 
stadium  except  under  the  most  guarded 
of  police  escorts  and,  perhaps,  his  next 
leave-taking  would  be  from  Greece  itself, 
fis  he  was  forced  to  do  once  before. 

If  v,e  are  interested  in  humanity  inso- 
far as  what  is  going  on  in  Cyprus,  we 
should  have  that  aid  terminated.  We 
sliould  remove  the  invading  armada  by 
di-ying  up  their  ability  to  stay  through 
additional  munitions,  armaments,  bul- 
lets, and  the  like;  and  if  we  are  truly 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  Karamanlis 
regime  has  one  chance  of  surviving  under 
tiie  pi-essures  they  are  under,  both  left 
and  right,  we  should  enforce  the  lav.-  thai 
is  on  the  books. 

There  is  only  one  surprise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  this  whole  debate  on  Greece, 
Tuikey,  and  Cyprus.  That  is  that  the 
Government  of  Tmkey  is  surprised  thai 
we  have  not  enforced  the  law.  They 
know  this  law.  Lyndon  Johnson  told 
them  what  the  law  was  in  1964,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  told  them  what  the  law 
was  in  1967.  The  most  surprised  people 
in  the  world  are  the  officials  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  They  cannot  un- 
derstand why,  when  we  were  willing  lo 
enforce  the  law  twice  before,  we  are  so 
cowardly  in  enforcing  the  law  now. 

And,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat 
again,  sound  American  foreign  pohcy 
can  never  be  predicated  on  ignoring  the 
law.  Sound  American  foreign  policy  can 
never  be  predicated  on  breaking  the  law. 
Conversely,  sound  American  foreign 
policy  can  only  succeed  and  can  only  be 
useful  if,  indeed,  it  is  based  on  the  nile 
of  law. 

Now.  here  is  where  we  are  pio- 
cedurally.  If  this  Mansfield  amendment 
is  to  be  adopted  once  again,  this  matter, 
I  take  it,  will  go  to  conference,  and 
knowing  what  happened  in  conference 
once  before,  we  will  probably  come  out 
even  worse.  They  will  probably  put  a 
postscript  on  this  bill  in  conference  and 
say,  "Send  Turkey  some  atomic  bombs 
and  some  bombers  and  some  missiles  so 
they  can  really  devastate  Cyprus."  and 
that  is  probably  what  will  come  out  of 
conference  because  at  the  last  confer- 
ence, Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  both 
sides  went  in  with  language  that  would 
cut  off  aid  to  Turkey,  and  we  came  out 
with  a  testimonial  ti'ibute  to  the  policy 
of  Turkey. 

If  that  happens  again  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  will  have  to  come 
back  to  this  floor  at  some  time,  and  I  am 
prepared,  and  some  others  of  us  are  pre- 
pared, in  the  words  of  my  beloved  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  to 
engage  in  extended  debate.  I  am  not  as 
ailful  at  it  as  are  some  In  this  Cliamber, 
but  the  rules  prescribe  it;  it  is  used  by 
some  on  occasions  when  it  suits  their 
convenience,  and  it  will  be  used  by  me 
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and  some  others  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause this  suits  our  convenience. 

The  convenience  we  are  talking  about, 
Mr.  President.  Is  not  the  question  of 
v.hether  we  go  home  on  a  vacation  or 
whether  we  go  back  to  the  campaign 
hustings.  The  convenience  that  we  are 
talking  about  Is  world  peace.  The  con- 
venience that  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
rule  of  law.  The  convenience  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  subjugation  of  an 
innocent  neutral  power,  Cyprus,  having 
been  invaded  by  Turkey.  That  is  too  im- 
portant to  me,  it  is  too  important  to 
many  of  my  colleagues,  to  have  it  go  by 
default. 

So  I  will  vote  against  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  as  I  have  done  before.  I 
hope  and  pray  this  body  does  likewise 
so  that  we  can  accept  the  House  lan- 
guage, language  which  is  a  meaningful 
compromise.  It  has  a  terminal  date,  but 
the  key  difference  is  that  it  prohibits  the 
tran.«fer  of  enormous  amounts  of  mili- 
tary equipment  that  we  would  send  to 
mainland  Turkey  from  being  trans- 
shipped to  Cyprus. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
the  facts  are  fairly  well-known.  Tlie 
Turkish  forces  on  Cyprus  are  ninning 
out  of  weaponry  and  ammunition,  and 
the  best  way  to  get  them  ofT  that  island, 
where  they  do  not  belong.  Is  not  to  re- 
supply  them,  not  to  refortify  them 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  under  tiie  House 
language,  as  it  was  drafted  by  myself. 
Congressman  Rosenthal  and  othei-s.  we 
would  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  sup- 
plies to  Turkey  for  NATO  use.  we  would 
prevent  the  shipment  of  supplies  from 
Tm-key  to  Cyprus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Hart).  The  lime  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  in  favor  of  the  Rosenthal 
amendment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
I  participated  in  its  drafting.  I  will  dot 
all  the  "i's."  cross  all  the  "t's,"  and  we 
can  all  go  home. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  a  half  minute. 

The  President  is  expected  home,  ex- 
pected at  the  White  House,  tonight  at 
about  midnight.  If  the  bill  should  go  to 
him,  if  this  amendment  fails  and  the  bill 
goes  to  him.  tonight.  I  understand  that 
he  is  prepared  to  veto  it  tonight  or  early 
tomorrow  morning,  to  accommodate 
Congress. 

If  the  amendment  passes,  of  course,  it 
would  be  my  expectation  that  it  would  go 
to  conference,  and  I  hope  we  could  work 
out  a  compromise  fair  to  all  parties. 

I  now  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  not  use  much  time, 
ir  I  wanted  to  insure  the  downfall  of  the 
present  Greek  Government  I  would  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  I 
wanted  to  jeopardize  the  prospects  of 
peace  between  Israel  and  Syria  I  would 
^upport  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  manufacturers 
of  warplanes  and  other  war  materials 


would  get  substantially  larger  ordere  I 
would  support  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

And  If  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  no 
peaceful  agreement  could  be  reached  re- 
garding CjTjrus  among  the  three  parties 
concerned,  England,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
an  agreement  which  is  already  partially 
agreed  to  and  is  simply  waiting  until 
after  the  Greek  election  before  they  meet 
to  complete,  if  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
there  would  be  no  peaceful  agreement  on 
Cyprus  I  would  support  the  Senator  from 
f:om  Missouri. 

Cut  I  do  not  like  those  things.  I  do  not 
want — we  do  not  know  what  a  war 
started  in  that  area  would  lead  to.  It  cer- 
taii^ily  would  lead  to  "rger  countries 
being  involved,  including  the  United 
States. 

Theiefore,  I  support  our  majority 
leader  and  his  proposal,  and  I  am  unal- 
terably oppcsed  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  House  to  the 
continuing  resolution  is  little  enough.  It 
compromises  an  uncompromisable  issue. 
It  halfway  rewards  Turkish  aggi'ession 
in  Cyprus,  and  it  lialfway  enforces  the 
law.  Tlie  amendment  prohibits  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  for  Turkey  afte»-  Decem- 
ber 10,  1974,  unless  "substantial  prog- 
ress "  has  been  made  with  regard  to  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Cyprus,  and  pro- 
vides that  if  Turkey  trans-ships  U.S. 
militaiy  supplies  to  its  armed  forces  on 
Cyprus  the  prohibition  will  take  effect 
immediately.  So,  it  compromises  a  pro- 
fessed adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  at 
home  and  in  the  world.  To  prohibit  the 
trans  shipment  to  Cyprus  of  arms  is 
merely  to  reiterate  a  proliibition  con- 
tained in  the  agreements  upon  v.hlch 
Turkey  has  obtained  aid  from  the  United 
States.  That  prohibition  has  been  ignored 
before  and  may  be  again. 

I  cannot  be  very  optimistic  that  this 
administration  would  closely  monitor 
shipments  of  military  equipment  from 
Turkey  to  Cyprus.  I  cannot  be  optimistic 
that  it  would  act  upon  or  report  any  vio- 
lations it  did  detect.  The  administra- 
tion's predelictions  for  the  aggressors  and 
repressors  of  the  world  is  too  clear. 
Bangladesh,  Chile,  Portugal,  South  Viet- 
nam, the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Greek  junta — it 
is  a  long  and  ugly  story  of  intervention 
against  innocent  people  and  against  our 
own  best  principles.  And  always  the  story 
is  the  same.  The  United  States  is  over- 
wlielmed  by  forces  it  set  loose  itself  200 
years  ago.  It  becomes  the  apparition  Mr. 
Nixon  most  feared — a  pitiful,  helpless 
giant,  no  longer  mankind's  last,  best 
hope.  Now  the  Greeks  are  out  of  NATO: 
the  Turks  are  in  Cs'prus.  And,  as  in  South 
Asia.  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America — even  in  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  viewed  with  dismay, 
if  not  contempt.  The  real  politik  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  is  a  fail- 
ure in  the  Eastern  Mediterrean — and  in 
the  world.  Even  the  friends  on  our  bor- 
ders turn  their  backs  oui"  way.  Mexico, 
it  now  is  reported,  will  sell  its  oil  to  Cuba 
before  the  United  States.  The  tragedy 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  is  larger 
than  Cyprus.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  5  years  of 
misrule — of  bombing,  bribing,  bluffing, 
and  bullying. 


On  four  occasions  the  Senate  declared 
that  the  laws  governing  military  assist- 
ance must  be  obeyed.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives expressed  Its  will  by  a  vote 
of  291  to  69. 

These  laws,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  state 
that  a  nation  which  violates  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  United  States  pro- 
vides military  assistance  "shall  be  im- 
mediately ineligible  for  further  assist- 
ance." Those  conditions  have  been  vio- 
lated by  Turkey's  armed  aggression  in 
Cyprus. 

The  President  vetoed  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  He  chose  not  to  enforce  the 
law  and  instead  to  rearm  the  Turkish 
invaders.  And  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  unable  to  override  liis  veto,  so 
we  are  faced  with  this  compromise.  It 
is  the  best  the  Congress  can  do  in  Uie 
face  of  the  Nixon-Ford  administi-ation.s" 
intransigence.  We  cannot  fail  to  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  and  permit  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  to  grind  to  a  halt. 

I  cannot  be  very  optimistic  about  th<" 
outcome  of  this  compromise.  Tmkey  in- 
vades Cypi-us  with  scarcely  a  protest 
from  the  United  States.  It  now  controls 
almost  40  percent  of  that  coimtry.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Cypriot  citizens  are 
liomeless  and  hmigiT.  Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Greece  Jire 
strained.  Greece's  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  NATO  leaves  NATO's  southern 
flank  exposed.  And  the  peace  talks 
heralded  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  have  not  materialized.  I  cannot 
be  optimistic  that  the  architects  of  this 
tragedy  will  undo  it,  nor  that  the  in- 
transigence of  the  Turks  will  be  softened 
by  reanning  them. 

Our  interest,  as  authors  of  the  Eagle- 
ion-Steven.son  amendment,  is  not  \\n- 
dictive.  Turkey  accepted  U.S.  aid  upon 
the  condition  that  it  would  not  be  used 
for  aggressive  purposes.  The  cutoff  of 
aid  by  law  was  not  triggered  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  by  Turkey's  own  aggressive 
actions.  Its  invasion  of  Cyprus.  The  re- 
sult should  have  been  automatic — an 
instantaneous  termination  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance for  Turkey.  Instead,  the  execu- 
tive branch  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
evading  the  law. 

Yesterday  and  today,  the  President 
nnd  Secretarj'  of  State  won  small  vic- 
tories by  thwarting  the  Congrers  in  its 
efforts  to  enforce  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
Act  and  the  Foreign  Militarj'  Sales  Act. 
Small  victories  which,  if  sustained  bv 
the  Mansfield-Scott  motion,  could  en- 
courage other  militarj-  aid  recipients  to 
defy  the  United  States  and  breach  the 
conditions  upon  which  they,  too,  accept 
U.S.  aid.  They  could  be  led  to  expect 
impunity,  too.  or  perhaps  more  aid  for 
their  transgressions. 

The  behavior  of  the  administration 
should  not  be  permitted  to  signal  that 
the  United  States  condones  the  use  of 
U.S. -supplied  military  equipment  for 
aggressive  purposes.  One  branch  -of  the 
Government,  at  least,  should  not.  Let  us, 
instead,  send  a  warning  to  Tuikey  and 
to  all  otliers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Mansfield-Scott  motion.  We  can  hope 
that  with  the  Rosenthal  compromise  a 
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settlement  will  emerge  which  permits  the 
refugees  in  Cyprus  to  retiun  to  their 
homes  and  President  Makarios  to  his 
rightful  position  of  authority  In  Cyprus. 
If  so,  it  will  be,  I  dare  say,  because  of 
the  message  sent  by  Congress,  like  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  in  1964,  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  Let  us  hope  that  by  approv- 
ing this  compromise,  disapproving  the 
Mansfield-Scott  motion,  we  can  also  sig- 
nal to  the  people  of  Cypr\is  and  to  the 
new  Government  of  Greece,  the  de.«:ire 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  whom  it 
represents,  to  restore  peace  and  inde- 
pendence to  Cyprus  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time.  If  all  time  is  yielded 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUGIT  SCOTT.  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  minute  remaining. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back :  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr.  Eastland).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "Yea." 
Having  already  voted  "Nay, "  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  I ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible*,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Ervin  ) ,  the  Senator 
fx'om  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Spark- 
man  ),  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke*.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "nay.' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  > , 
the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Beall>  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  >  Mr. 
CooK»,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  ( Mr.  Cotton  ' ,  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  frc«n  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias),  the  Senator  fi-om  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  amiounce  that  the  Senator  fi"om 
Hawaii  (Mi-.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   w-ould  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

I  No.  480  Leg.) 
"FEAS— 27 


Aiken 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Brooke 

inoti<  e 

Stennis 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Taft 

Fannin 

McClure 

Talinadge 

Griffin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Hantieu 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 40 

Young 

AiXJitrezk 

F^Tgleton 

Muskle 

Allen 

Fulbright 

Nelson 

Biden 

GoldwatT 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Rlblcofl 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Hximphrey 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Jackson 

William  L 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Montoya 

W'elcker 

Dole 

Moss 

WUUams 

PRESENT   AND  GIVING   A  LniE  PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Hughes,  against 


AS 


NOT  VOTING- 
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Baker 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Buyh 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Beall 

Fong 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Brock 

Javits 

Percy 

cook 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long 

Tower 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Dominick 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  was 
not  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Third  reading. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  2 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  to  a  third  reading?  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  record  is  complete.  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  has  adopted  language  which  I  pro- 
posed to  Congressman  Rosenthal  which 
would  stop  the  tran.'^hipment  of  Ameri- 
can military  pc;uipment  from  Turkey  to 
the  Lsland  of  Cyprus.  Tlie  adoption  of  this 
Innguagc  by  Congress  would  be  a  very 
significanl  accoinplislimeut  in  light  of 


the  strong  proclivity  of  the  executive 
branch  to  "tilt"  toward  the  nation  of 
Turkey  in  the  Cypi-us  matter. 

The  message  that  Congress  will  send 
today  to  citizens  of  Greece  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Turkey  is  unmistakable :  The  ag- 
gression of  Turkey  is  being  repudiated  by 
the  American  people.  On  December  10.  if 
Turkish  troops  have  not  totally  with- 
drawn from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  that  nation  will  be  ter- 
minated. 

What  we  are  accomplishing  today  is  a 
reafBrmation  of  the  1960  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Turkey  which  specifically 
states  that  that  nation  cannot  use  Ameri- 
can arms  on  Cyprus.  On  July  20  of  thi.s 
year  Tmkey  violated  that  agreement  and 
the  President  should  have  declared  that 
nation  immediately  ineligible  for  any 
further  militai-y  assistance.  As  we  know, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  law  on  this 
matter  and  Congre.ss  was  pushed  to  mus- 
ter a  two-thirds  majority  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto  in  order  to  assure  the 
implementation  of  an  existing  statute. 

The  proposal  before  us  calls  for  a 
suspension  of  the  prohibition  of  military 
aid  to  Turkey  for  a  limited  time.  Under 
the  House  floor  amendment,  no  Ameri- 
can weapons  can  be  transported  from 
Turkey  to  Cyprus. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  argued  that  military  aid  must 
continue  to  Turkey  because  that  nation 
is  vital  to  NATO.  It  logically  follows  that 
if  Turkey  needs  American  weapons  on  its 
mainland  to  continue  to  be  a  viable 
NATO  partner,  then  there  certainly 
should  be  no  objection  to  restricting  Tur- 
key from  transshipping  such  American 
weapons  to  Cyprus. 

During  the  next  55  days,  we  can  hope- 
fully make  a  beginning  toward  resolving 
the  Cyprus  situation,  but  we  cannot  make 
that  begimiing  if  the  United  States  pours 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Cyprus.  If 
that  were  to  occm-,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment would  become  totally  intransigent. 

Turkish  forces  are  reportecily  running 
out  of  ammunition  on  Cyprus.  We  must 
assure  tliat  those  forces  are  not  rearmed 
by  the  United  States. 

We  expect  nothing  less  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  than  that  it  use  all  in- 
telligence means  available  to  assure  that 
the  proliibition  on  shipping  our  arms 
from  Turkey  to  Cyprus  is  strictly  adhered 
to.  Tliere  is  already  considerable  cyni- 
cism over  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
implement  current  law.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  tlie  experience  of  the  past  month 
will  inspire  the  administration  to  carry 
out  this  proposal  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  has  released  an  outstanding 
report  on  the  refugee  problem  in  Cyprus. 
The  chaii-man  of  that  subcommittee. 
Senator  Kennedy-,  has  charged  that 
American  tax  dollars  are  being  used  to 
support  policies  which  prolong  the  Greek 
refugee  problem  as  well  as  the  Turkish 
occupation  of  Cj-prus. 

We  have  in  fact  engaged  in  a  policy 
of  silent  neglect  toward  the  suffering 
people  of  Cyprus.  As  winter  approaches 
that  land,  it  is  all  the  more  vital  that  we 
step  up  our  efforts  to  bring  relief  by 
urging  Turkish  forces  to  return  to  their 
own  homeland. 
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It  Is  in  that  context  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  continuing 
resolution  as  It  comes  to  us  from  the 
House.  The  adoption  of  the  House 
amendment  will  represent  an  alternative 
to  the  policy  advanced  by  Dr.  Kissinger 
of  an  open-ended  "tilt"  toward  Turkey. 
Turkey  will  be  put  on  notice  that  it  must 
negotiate  and  that  it  can  no  longer  inter- 
minably use  American  arms  for  aggres- 
sive purposes.  In  that  sense,  Congress 
will  have  put  its  imprint  on  America's 
Cyprus  policy.  In  that  sense,  Congress 
will  have  seen  to  it  that  the  violation  of 
our  military  assistance  laws  was  as  lim- 
ited as  was  possible  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  understand  that  $122,791,000  has 
been  obligated  for  MAP  assistance  for 
Turkey  and  that  $11,992,000  in  foreign 
military  sales  credits  have  been  obli- 
gated for  that  country.  As  the  author  of 
the  section  restricting  the  transportation 
of  any  military  equipment  or  supplies  to 
Turkey,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
record  that  these  two  categories  of  as- 
s.stance  would  be  encompassed  by  the 
pending  provisions  and  that  no  assist- 
ance of  any  type  shall  go  to  Turkey  when 
this  prohibition  takes  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  joint 
resolution. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  • , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale',  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vole  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  >,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici',  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick ', 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney •, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).    the    Senator    form    Oregon 


(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aiuiounced — yeas  45, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 45 

Aboiuezk 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Allen 

Hathawav 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hollings 

Riblcofl 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Bvrd, 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Harry  F..  J 

-.    Humphrey 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Svmington 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

Moss 

Weicker 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Williams 

Hart 

Nelson 

Haskell 

Pastore 

NAYS— 23 

Aiken 

Curtis 

MrCUire 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Burdick 

Helms 

William  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stennis 

Case 

MansfleUl 

Thurmond 

Church 

McdeUan 

Young 
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Bfker 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Beall 

Fong 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Cotton 

Javits 

Percy 

Brock 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Long 

Tower 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Cook 

McGee 

So  the  joint  resolution  ( 

H.J.  Res.  116 

was  passed. 

INCREASE  IN  APPROPRIATION  CEIL- 
INGS IN  CERTAIN  UNITS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  14217. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
noimcing  its  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  14217, 
which  was  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2.  3. 
4.  and  5  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  14217)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  increases  in  appropriation 
ceilings  and  boundary  changes  in  certain 
units  of  the  National  Pr.rk  System,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  additional  costs  of 
land  acquisition  for  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6  to  the 
aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  Sen- 
ate amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  406.  The  Act  of  March  10,  1966  (80 
Stat.  33;  16  U.S.C.  459g)  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
am.enJed  a":  follows: 


(1)  Section  1  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"  'Proposed  Boundaries — Proposed  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore",  dated  April  1964. 
and  numbered  NS-CL-7101-B."  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  "  'Boundary  Map, 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore',  dated 
March  1974,  and  numbered  623-20,009."  and 
by  changing  the  colon  to  :i  period  and  delet- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  section. 

(2)  Subsection  2(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "Lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation,  but  the  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act,  ac- 
quire any  other  non-Federal  lands,  marsh- 
lands, waters,  or  interests  therein  which  are 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  any  lands  donated  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  subject  to  a 
provision  for  reversion  to  the  State  condi- 
tioned upon  continued  use  of  the  property 
for  national  seashore  purposes.". 

(3)  Section  3  is  amended  by  revisiug  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows :  "When  title 
to  lands  and  interests  In  lauds  in  an  amount 
sulBcient  to  constitute  an  efficiently  admin- 
Isterable  unit  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Is 
vested  in  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  declare  the  establishment  of  the  sea- 
shore by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register.". 

(4)  Section  7  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Sec.  7.  On  or  before  January  1.  1978,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
seashore  and  shall  report  to  the  President,  in 
accordance  with  section  3(c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  891;  U.S.C.  1132(c) 
and  (d) ,  his  recommendations  as  to  the  suit- 
ability or  nonsuitabUlty  of  any  area  within 
the  seashore  for  preservation  as  wlldernest.. 
and  any  designation  of  any  such  areas  as  a 
wilderness  shall  be  accomplished  In  accord- 
ance with  said  subsections  of  the  Wilderness 
Act." 

(5)  Add  a  new  section  8  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
not  to  exceed  $7,903,000  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein,  of  which  no  moie 
than  $1,000,000  may  be  expended  for  acquisi- 
tion of  lauds  owned  by  Core  Banks  Club 
Properties,  Incorporated.  For  developmeni, 
of  essential  public  facilities  there  are  a\i- 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$2,935,000.  On  or  before  January  1,  1978, 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Congress  a  final 
master  plan  for  the  full  development  of  the 
seashore  consistent  with  the  preservation 
objectives  of  this  Act,  indicating: 

(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
the  health,  safety  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  public; 

(2)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  all 
facilities;  and 

(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additional 
facilities  within  the  seashore." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
14217  is  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
session  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  8.  1974.  with  amendments. 
Mr.  Piesident.  the  House  has  concurred 
in  all  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  with 
some  further  amendments  which  con- 
sist of  some  changes  to  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  one,  these 
amendments  are  strictly  technical  in 
nature  and  do  not  change  the  substance 
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of  the  Senate  language.  One  amend- 
ment which  Is  not  technical  authorizes 
a  wilJemess  review  of  the  area.  This  au- 
thority is  already  contained  in  the  basic 
Wilderness  Act,  and  therefore  the  Sen- 
ate should  accept  this  amendment.  All 
of  the  House  amendments  are  acceptable 
to  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr. 
Helms)  and  also  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  H.R.  14217. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendment  to  H.R.  14217. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


LITTLE  NOTICED  OIL  SPILL.  OVER- 
DUE FOR  ATTENTION,  IS  GOING 
TO  GET  IT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi-.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1974,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
at  the  tip  of  South  America,  a  tragic 
event  occurred,  with  grim  implications 
for  the  future. 

The  event  was  the  first  major  pollu- 
tion incident  involving  a  supeitanker, 
that  new  breed  of  enormous  ships  which, 
although  accounting  for  only  10  percent 
Oi  the  world  fleet  of  4,366  tankers,  al- 
ready carry  almost  40  percent  of  the 
world's  ci-ude  cargoes. 

The  ship  was  the  very  large  crude  car- 
rier—VLCC—Meh<7«.  At  10:20  p.m.  she 
ran  aground  near  "Satellite  Patch"  at 
the  western  end  of  Primera  Angustera, 
the  straits'  first  narrow.s.  Tlie  Metula 
was  carrying  about  1.5  million  barrels  of 
Persian  light  crude  worth  over  $15  mil- 
lion. This  single  cargo  equaled  about 
one-tenth  of  the  daily  consumption  of 
oil  by  the  United  States. 

She  was  going  14  5  knots  when  she 
grounded  and  stopped  in  her  ovm  length. 
Her  normal  stopping  distance  at  that 
tpeed  Ls  5  miles.  Tlie  shock  and  subse- 
quent tidal  action  ruptured  7  of  her  15 
tanks.  Approximately  385,000  barrels  of 
oil  spilled  into  the  straits  forming  an  oil 
slick  over  1,000  square  miles  of  water  and 
covering  an  estimated  75  miles  of  Chilean 
and  Tlerra  del  Puegan  coastline. 

This  was  the  second  largest  oil  spill 
in  history.  Only  the  Torrey  Canyon  sink- 
ing in  1967  spilled  more  oil  into  the  sea. 
The  Metula  disaster  was  many  times 
more  serious,  in  quantity,  than  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  spill  in  1969  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  spill  in  1970.  Those  involved  off- 
shore oilwelLs  of  Union  Oil  and  Chevron 
respectively. 

Astonishingly,  this  great  sea  disaster, 
followed  by  some  heroic  assistance  work 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  has  received 
almost  no  attention  in  the  popular  press. 
A  major  environmental  calamity  oc- 
curred more  than  2  months  ago,  and 
almo.st  no  one  is  aware  of  it. 

The  Coast  Guard  knew  about  this  acci- 
dent 3  days  after  it  happened;  it  sent 
an  obser\'er  to  the  scene  within  10  days 
and  an  8-man  ADAPTS-jj'Vir  Deliver- 
able Antipollution  Transfer  Systems — 
team  within  2  weeks.  Yet  the  first  Coast 
Guard  press  conference  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  more  than  a  month  after  the 
spill  and  6  days  after  the  first  brief  news 


Item  about  It  had  appeared,  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Smithsonian  lastltution's  Center 
for  Short-Lived  Phenomena,  which  cir- 
culates notice  of  such  events  to  scientists 
worldwide,  put  out  its  first  notice  of  the 
Metula  spill  on  September  24,  noting  a 
Time  magazine  reporter  as  Its  own 
sotirce  for  the  reix)rt.  Yet  Time,  to  this 
day,  has  caiTlcd  no  story  on  this  event. 

This  accident  occurred  during  the 
pendency  in  the  Congress  of  the  Deep- 
water  Ports  Act.  How  many  Senators 
knew  of  tlie  Metula  incident  when  they 
voted  on  that  bill  on  October  9?  I  did 
not,  and  I  suspect  most  did  not.  Perhaps 
knowledge  of  the  incident  and  careful 
study  of  its  details  would  have  changed 
no  votes;  but  it  is  strange,  and  somewhat 
ominous,  that  so  few  did  know. 

No  doubt  the  remoteness  of  the  site 
and  its  distance  from  any  habitation — 
the  nearest  town  was  Puenta  Arenas, 
Chile,  75  miles  away — hindered  the 
media  in  coverage;  but  that  factor  alone 
can  hardly  account  for  the  dearth  of 
publicity  the  Metula  has  received  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Metula  is  a  single -screw,  single- 
hull  supertanker.  Both  of  these  attributes 
have  been  in  the  center  of  controversy 
over  supertankers.  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
Royal-Dutch  Shell,  which  owns  the 
Metula  through  a  subsidiary  company, 
lias  yet  to  Issue  its  first  press  release  on 
the  grounding  in  the  Straits. 

There  are  so  many  puzzling,  unan- 
swered questions  about  this  matter. 

Why  did  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  wait  so 
long  to  amiounce  tJic  accident  and  its 
own  efforts  to  assist — and  announce 
them  so  quietly  that  no  one  noticed? 

The  reporting  sotu'ce  for  the  first  re- 
port of  this  Incident  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  data  bank  on  "short-lived 
phenomena",  on  September  24,  1974.  was 
Gerald  Hannifin,  who  Is  a  reporter  for 
Time  magazine.  Yet  Time  has  carried 
no  story  on  the  Incident.  Why? 

Who  is  paying,  and  tlu-ough  what 
channels,  for  the  Coast  Guard's  partici- 
pation in  the  massive  transfer  of  sal- 
vaged oil  from  the  groimded  supertanker 
to  smaller  tankers? 

Will  any  efforts  be  made — so  far  none 
have  been — to  clean  up  the  spill? 

It  would  appear  that  the  statutes 
which  cover  reporting  of  stich  incidents 
by  both  shipowners  and  the  Coast  Guard 
need  to  be  strengthened.  If  we  cannot 
get  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  congressional  hearings  are  neces- 
.sary  and  desirable  and  will  be  conducted 
by  the  monopoly  subcommittee  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show,  in  chronological  order,  every 
account  of  tliis  incident  that  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  others  have 
thus  far  provided  my  office.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  material  referred 
to  hereinafter  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  oldest  item  in  the 
file  is  an  incident  report  card  which 
was  apparently  filed  in  its  own  files  by 
the  National  Response  Center  on  Au- 
gust  13,   1974.   The   National   Response 


Center — NRC — Is  an  Intergovernmental 
Information  network  on  environmental 
occurrences.  It  operates  out  of  Coast 
Guard  headquarters  but  Is  not  strictly 
a  branch  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  NRC 
August  13  card  entiy  reads  sis  follows; 

August  13,  1974. 

Special  interest  case. 

Chile. 

Crude  on. 

9  August  1974. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

Major  (Coa.stal). 

Chilean  Navy. 

N/A 

Tlie  Chilean  Navy  has  temporarily  sus- 
pended passage  of  tankers  exceeding  80,000 
tons  through  the  straits  until  the  cause  or 
the  grounding  Is  determined.  The  on-scene 
weather  Is  reported  to  be  calm  and  the  slick 
is  said  to  now  stretch  for  40  kilometers.  It 
apparently  has  not  reached  the  shoreline  yet. 

Case  pend.s. 

Also  on  AugUiit  1"  the  NRC  circulated 
to  other  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Govsmment — but  apparently  not  to  the 
public — a  'Pollution  Incident  Report," 
the  text  of  which  reads,  in  full,  as  fol- 
lows; 

PoliijTion  Incident  Report  From  the 
National  Re.sfonse  Cekteb 

Dale:  13  August,  1974. 

Time:  1300. 
N.^SSIF  BUILDING 
400  7TH  ST..  S.W. 
WASHINGTON.  DC.  20590 
G-NRC/74  I 

202  426-1830 

VLCC    METALU    GSOUmiMO STRArTS   OF 

MAGELLAN 

111  a  report  received  from  the  American 
Embas&y  lii  Caracas,  the  National  Rebpouse 
Center  learned  of  a  pollution  Incident  which 
could  have  a  large  Impact  on  the  Marine  Pol- 
lution as  ■well  as  the  Shipbuilding  fields.  A 
Shell  on  Co  VLCC  (Very  Large  Cargo  Canler) 
Metula  carrying  195,000  tons  (i4>pro«l- 
mately  64  million  gallons)  of  crude  oil 
grounded  lu  the  Scratts  of  Magellan  on  Fri- 
day 9  Augu.st.  Thus  far  over  6000  tons  (1.0 
million  gallons)  of  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
charged and  the  VLCC  is  in  danger  of  break- 
ing up.  The  Government  of  Chile  representa- 
tives at  the  LOS  Conference  ^proached  the 
U.S.  Delegates  at  the  conference  for  assist- 
ance in  abatement  and  salvage.  The  U.S.  Dele- 
gates suggested  that  the  Chilean  Embassy  in 
Washington  raloe  the  question  with  the  U.S. 
■Slate  Diepanment  who  Is  expected  to  confer 
.vith  the  U.S.  Na^y  and  the  Coast  Guard  on 
possible  .solutions.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
Chilean  delegation  will  also  raise  the  prob- 
lem at  the  Conference  shortly. 

Copies  to:  EPA,  DOI,  DOD,  DOC,  DOS 
HEW,  PDAA,  GA.  GB,  GD,  GE,  GH,  GK,  GL. 
GM,  GO.  GP,  GR.  GW  (aU  divls),  GC,  GCV. 
GCC,  GCCS,  GMHM,  GDET-1,  S-1,  S-2,  S-80. 
TES-24,  G-FP,  O-WEP  (all  branches) . 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  interesting 
that  this  "in  hoase '  government  mem- 
orandum describes  this  "pollution  inci- 
dent" as  one  "wliich  could  have  a  large 
Impact  on  the  marine  pollution  as  well  as 
the  shipbuilding  fields."  Despite  that 
opinion  on  the  impact,  the  matter  was 
not  at  that  time  made  public  by  the  NRC. 

Another  card  entry  from  the  NRC's  file, 
the  second  that  I  have,  is  dated  August 
16.  Here  is  the  text: 

NRC  No. — 34-75  Special  Interest  Case. 

Location— Chile. 

Pollutant — Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  Date — 9  Aug.  1974. 

Body  of  Water — Straits  of  Magellan. 

Severity— Major    (Coastal -Chile). 

OSC — Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  Pohep — N  A. 
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Remarks — The  tanker's  owner  has  char- 
tered a  DC-8  which  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
at  Punta  Arenas  on  15  Aug.  with  ten  salvage 
experts  and  14  tons  of  salvage  equipment. 
Current  speculation  Is  that  the  ship  will  be 
refloated  during  an  unusually  high  tide  on 
18  August.  Revised  estimates  of  the  quan- 
tity of  pollutant  discharged  Is  now  as  high 
as  6,720,000  gal.  Case  pends. 

The  next  item  In  the  NRC  cardfile  Is 
dated  August  19  and  reports  that  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  representative  had  been 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  groimding  and 
tlie  oil  spill  as  an  observer.  The  text  fol- 
lows : 

August  19,  1974. 

34-75  Special  Interest  Case. 

Chile. 

Crude  Oil. 

9  August,  1974. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

Major  (Coastal-Chile). 

Chilean  Navy. 

N/A. 

A  representative  of  the  USCG  has  been 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  grounding  to  pro- 
vide interested  parties  with  Information  on 
possible  U.S.  assistance  if  needed  and  to  gain 
knowledge  of  salvage  and  cleanup  operations. 
Case  pends. 

May  I  observe  that  at  this  point,  Au- 
gust 19 — 10  days  after  the  groimding, 
with  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  observer  on  the 
scene — there  was  still  no  word  on  this 
in  the  American  press,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic press  that  has  thus  far  come  to  my 
attention.  The  Shell  Oil  Co.,  owner  of  the 
tanker,  had  not  on  that  date  put  out  any 
press  release  on  the  incident,  and  it  has 
still  not  done  so. 

The  next  card  in  the  NRC  cardfile  Is 
dated  Augtist  22,  1974.  It  reports  that  on 
that  date,  13  days  after  the  grounding, 
three  Coast  Guard  strike  teams  were 
making  preparations  to  go  to  the  scene 
"when  formally  requested  by  the  Chilean 
Government."  The  text  of  the  card  fol- 
lows : 

Aug  22  1974. 

34-75. 

Chile. 

Crude  Oil. 

9  August  1974. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

Major  (Coastal-Chile). 

Chilean  Navy. 

N/A. 

All  three  Strike  Teams  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  deployment  of  eight  personnel  and 
four  ADAPTS  systems  when  formally  re- 
quested by  the  Chilean  government.  The 
Chilean  Navy  reports  7  of  the  15  oil  cargo 
tanks  to  be  ruptured  and  the  bull  bottom  in 
the  bow  section  to  be  mptvired.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  lighten  the  Metula  by  trans- 
ferring oil  to  another  tanker.  Approximately 
20  percent  of  Felipe  Bay  is  covered  with  oil 
slicks.  The  temperature  range  Is  from  about 
45  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  near  freezing.  Case 
Pends. 

On  August  23,  the  formal  request  from 
the  Chilean  Government  was  received 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  like  the  U.S. 
Marines  of  song  and  legend,  was  off  to 
tlie  rescue.  There  was  no  word  of  this 
excitement  in  the  public  prints,  but  the 
NRC  preserved  this  cardfile  memento: 


34-75. 

Chile. 

Crude  Oil. 

9  August  1974. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

Major  (Coastal-Chile). 

Chilean  Navy. 

N  A. 


August  23  1974. 


Friday,  23  August  the  Government  of  Chile 
formally  requested  U.S.  assistance  In  offload- 
ing and  salvage  operations  of  the  stricken 
VLCC  Metula.  A  Coast  Gviard  C-130  air- 
craft with  ADAPTS  Systems  and  Strike  Team 
members  aboard  is  enroute  Santiago  Chile 
and  is  expected  to  arrive  there  late  this 
afternoon.  40,000  tons  (260,000  bbls.)  of  crude 
oil  Is  believed  to  have  been  lost  according  to 
the  latest  tank  soundings  by  the  salvors.  The 
pollution  appears  to  have  dissipated  some- 
what along  the  southern  shores  of  Bahia 
Felipe  and  the  Prlmrtra  Angustura.  Case 
Pends. 

There  were  daily  additions  to  the 
NRC's  cardfile  on  August  27,  28,  and  29, 
and  the  texts  of  those  cards  are  all  of 
interest,  reveaUng  energetic  activity  by 
our  Coast  Guard  ADAPTS  team.  The 
three  cards  follow: 

August  27,  1974. 

34-75. 

Chile. 

Crude  oil. 

9  August  1974. 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

Major  (Coastal-Chile). 

Chilean  Navy. 

N/A. 

The  Coast  Guard  C-130  aircraft  arrived  in 
Santiago,  Chile  yesterday  and  will  make  the 
final  transit  to  Punta  Arenas  this  morning 
to  deliver  four  Adapts  systems  and  members 
of  the  three  Strike  Teams.  Case  Pends. 

(NRC  form  ld-3/ 19/74) . 

Page  VI. 

Date  28  August  1974. 

NRC  Dally  Summary  of  Pollution  Inci- 
dents. 

II  CONTINUINO  INCIDENTS 

NRC  No.— 34-75. 

Location — Chile  special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  date — 9  Aug  1974. 

Body  of  water — Strait  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major — Chile. 

OSC:  Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  POLREP:  Na. 

Remarks:  The  advance  party  from  the  Na- 
tional Strike  Force  has  been  on  scene  since 
25  August  to  arrange  for  the  arrival  of  the 
other  team  members  and  their  equipment 
which  is  scheduled  to  arrive  this  morning. 
General  salvage  plans  are  to  offload  the  car- 
go of  crude  from  Metula  Into  smaller  tankers. 
Present  situation  reported  as  "optimistic". 
Case  Pends. 

August  29,  1974. 

NRC  No.— 34-75. 

Location — Chile  Special  interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  OU. 

Occurrence  date — 9  August  1974. 

Body    of    water — Straits   of   Magellan. 

Severity — Major — Chile. 

OSC — Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  POLREP— tHh. 

Remarks — Six  members  of  the  National 
Strike  Force  departed  Punta  Arenas  on  28 
Aug.  with  one  Adapts  enroute  Metula.  After 
reepated  difficulties  due  to  excessive  wind  the 
tanker  Harvella  was  moved  alongside  Metula 
and  offloading  operations  are  believed  to 
have  commenced.  Exact  date  of  refloating  of 
Metula  is  unknown  and  will  depend  upon 
the  time  required  for  a  round  trip  by  Har- 
vella. The  oil  coating  the  shoreline  is  heav- 
iest In  the  higher  portion  of  the  beach  as  the 
result  of  spring  tides.  Case  Pends. 

The  first  account  of  the  incident  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  found  in  any 
public  journal  appeared  in  the  British 
publication  New  Scientist,  the  i.ssue  dated 
August  29,  1974,  and  read  as  follows; 
Technology  Review:   Could  "Unacceptable 

Risk"  Result  in  Bigge.st  Oil  Spill  Ever? 

An  oil  spill  bigger  than  the  Torney  Can- 
yon's looks  likely  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
On  9  August  the  210,000  ton  deadweight 
tanker  "Metula",  owned  by  a  Sliell  a.>.50ci£i  ;e 


and  carryhig  195,673  tons  of  crude  oil,  ran 
aground  on  the  Satellite  Patch  in  the  Straits. 
Already,  25,000  tons  of  crude  have  bef-n  split, 
creating  a  slick  115  km  In  length,  according 
to  the  Chilean  Navy. 

Reports  in  Lloyds  list  suggest  that  insur- 
ance underwriters  by  now  consider  the  ship 
and  its  cargo  (together  worth  £15  million) 
to  be  almost  a  total  loss.  Fierce  weather  lu 
the  Straits  and  delays  caused  by  the  scarcity 
of  specialised  salvage  equipment  In  the  area 
make  the  chances  of  rescue  at  this  stage  look 
slim.  A  loss  of  more  than  118,000  tons  of  oil 
would  make  the  grounding  of  the  Metula  the 
worst  oil  spUl  ever  from  a  tanker  and  the 
biggest  single  marine  Insurance  loss  in  his- 
tory. Hydrographers  and  underwriters  are 
asking  why  the  ship  was  running  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  fli-st  place — 
particularly  in  winter. 

The  Metula  was  on  passage  between  Ras 
Tanura  In  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Qulntero  Bay 
In  ChUe  when  she  ran  aground.  The  cause 
of  the  incident  is  not  clear.  Informed  sources 
say  that  the  tanker  grounded  while  steaming 
at  about  17  knots  against  a  current  of  8  knots 
and  stopped  in  her  own  length  (her  normal 
stopping  distance  is  5  mUes).  The  same 
sources  say  that  she  was  using  a  navigational 
chart  that  had  not  been  corrected  since  1869. 
when  inaccurate  lead  sinker  hydrography  was 
the  only  surveymg  technique  possible.  How- 
ever, the  Satellite  Patch  ts  clearly  shown  on 
the  chart.  Metula's  laden  draught  was  SB  ft. 
according  to  Shell,  and  she  was  running  in 
a  channel  marked  as  62  ft.  deep,  although  her 
forward  ballast  tanks  are  reported  to  now 
rest  on  only  42  ft.  of  water. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  grounding,  it 
resulted  in  four  tanks  being  holed — the  fore- 
peak.  No.  1  starboard,  and  No.  1  centre  tanks 
(all  filled  with  crude),  and  the  forward  bal- 
last tank.  Initially  some  6,000  tons  of  crude 
seeped  from  the  vessel. 

On  18  August,  Shell  reported  that  the  ves- 
sel could  not  be  refloated  for  two  weeks — 
until  the  high  tides  of  2  September.  John 
Wardley  Smith,  the  man  who  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  up  the  Torrey  Canyon 
spin,  has  flown  to  Chile  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment, who  are  now  owners  of  Metula's  cargo 
and  stand  to  gain  $10  million  from  a  tanker 
owner's  federation  to  pay  for  the  clean-up 
operation.  The  crew  was  evacuated,  but  the 
seepage  of  crude  oil  was  reported  to  have 
ceased. 

Last  week  Shell  reported:  "There  is  some 
cause  for  concern  that  the  vessel  may  be  sus- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  structviral 
damage"  and  that  two  further  cargo  tanks 
(No.  2  centre  and  No.  2  starboard)  may  have 
been  holed.  By  then  some  20-25,000  tons  of 
crude  had  leaked  from  the  vessel.  The  extent 
of  the  "structural  damage"  is  unclear  but 
such  a  statement  from  Shell  must  have  pro- 
duced some  pessimism  among  insurance  un- 
derwriters. 

The  possibility  of  simply  refloating  Metula 
has  also  receded.  It  now  looks  as  if  she  will 
have  to  be  lightened  by  offloading  some 
of  her  cargo.  'Two  tankers  (of  19,000  and 
90.000  tons  deadweight)  are  standing  by  but 
do  not  have  the  specialized  equipment  (huge 
fenders  and  so  on )  needed  to  get  close  enough 
to  Metula  to  transfer  the  cargo.  A  salvage 
tug  is  also  standing  by  and  two  others  are 
steaming  to  help  the  refloating.  Shell  says 
that  it  hopes  to  begin  lightening  this  week- 
end when  the  necessary  equipment  will  have 
been  flown  out  to  Chile. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  efforts 
to  salvage  the  ship  and  Its  £4  million  cargo, 
there  is  some  controversy  about  the  route 
jMetula  took.  Shell  says  that  it  has  already 
run  three  other  tankers  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  this  year  (in  the  summer),  and 
th.1t  a  Chilean  pilot  was  aboard  Metula  on 
its  passage  through  the  Straits.  Critics  claim 
thp.t  a  winter  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  is  an  "unacceptable  risk",  taken 
perhaps  to  suve  the  minimal  extra  mileage 
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needed  to  round  Cape  Horn.  This  was  denied 
vigorously  by  a  Shell  spokesman. 

The  argument  against  the  route  through 
the  Straits  Is  that  hi  bad  weather  It  Is  better 
to  be  ruunlug  in  clear  waters  rather  than 
tlirough  narrow  straits  bounded  by  shallow 
water.  And  in  any  case  conditions  In  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  are  far  from  pretty — 
currents  of  up  to  8  knots  and  sudden  snow 
storms  that  blow  up  in  less  than  three  hours 
are  not  uncommon  in  winter. 

Shell  is  non-cornmital  about  the  chances 
of  refloating  the  Metula,  and  refuses  to  spec- 
ulate about  the  cause  of  the  grounding.  It 
is  firm,  however,  that  the  decision  to  travel 
through  the  Strait.'*  oi'  ^i;^ellau  was  taken 
on  good  grounds. 

Despite  the  surfacing  of  the  incident 
in  the  pubhc  prints  of  Britain  in  late 
August,  it  was  still  some  days  before  it 
was  to  be  noticed  in  any  American  pub- 
lication of  general  or  even  special  circu- 
lation. Meanwhile,  the  cards  piled  up  in 
the  unnoticed  files  of  the  National  Re- 
rponse  Center.  Follov.ing  are  the  daily 
notations  of  the  NRC  for  August  30  and 
September  3,  5,  8,  9,  and  10: 

August  30,  1974. 

34-75. 

Chile  Special  Interest  Case. 

Crude  Oil. 

9  August  1974. 

Straii  of  Magellan. 

Major — Chile. 

C}iilean  Navy. 

uSCG  SITREP  Ei^-ht,  3  .^iepfmoer;  POr.- 
REP  One.  3  September  11.898  long  tons  of 
cargo  were  removed  from  the  VLCC  tMetula 
during  the  first  offloading  operation.  The 
present  plan  for  refloating,  now  optimally 
planned  for  22  September,  includes  removal 
of  a  total  of  46.000  tons  of  oil.  Salvors  have 
requested  Shell  coiioider  the  offloading  of  all 
cargo  prior  to  attempting  to  refloat  the  ves- 
icl,  though,  due  to  adverse  factors  which  In- 
clude cross  currents,  short  slack  water  period. 
iarge  tidal  ranges,  the  condition  of  the 
Metula,  and  towing  uncertainties  due  to 
damage,  draft,  and  loose  rudder.  Total  re- 
moval of  the  cargo  would  take  au  e.stimated 
two  months.  Salvors  have  requested  the  re- 
maining two  Adapts  pumps  due  to  the  ellec- 
tivenets  of  the  first.  Six  of  the  Strike  Force 
perconnel  are  now  eltl-.er  on  the  Metula  or 
a'oo&rd  a  Chilean  Navy  tug  awaiting  favorable 
weather  (slackeiaing  of  the  present  40-50 
knot  winds)  for  transfer.  On  an  overflight 
yesterday,  little  oil  was  observed  in  the  water, 
but  a  6-10  foot  wide  strip  of  oil  along  the  ex- 
treme high  water  mark  was  observed  along  18 
miles  ol  the  southern  shoreline  of  Prlmera 
Angostura  and  eastern  Bahia  Felipe.  Case 
Fends. 

September  3.  1974. 

34-75. 

Chile  .Special  Interest  Case. 

Crude  Oil. 

9  August  1974.  . 

Strait  of  Magellan.  i 

Major — Chile.  | 

Chilean  Navy.  ' 

N/A.  • 

The  first  oflloadlng  operation  from  the 
VLCC  Uetula  by  the  tanker  Uarvella  has  been 
completed.  Due  to  spring  tides,  the  second 
offloading  is  planned  for  5  September.  The 
first  refloating  attempt  is  expected  around  10 
September,  probably  after  the  third  offloading 
operation.  Severe  weather  continues  with  a 
heavy  snowtitorm  on  31  Atigust.  Case  Fends. 

SCPTEMbEB  5,  1374. 
NRC-  34  75. 

Location — Chile  Special  Interest  Case. 
Pollutant — Crude  OH. 
Occurrence  Date — 9  August   1974. 
Body  of  Water — Strait  of  Megellan. 
Severity — Major — Chile. 
OSC — Cliilean  Navy. 


Latest  POLREP— USCa  SITREP  Nine,  4 
September;  POLREP  One,  3  September. 

Remarks — Six  National  Strike  Force  per- 
sonnel and  all  three  Adapts  ptunfta  are  now 
aboard  the  Metula.  The  M/V  Harvella  com- 
pleted transferring  its  first  load  of  oil  to  the 
M,'V  Bergeland  for  transport  to  Qulntero  Bay, 
Chile.  Case  peuds. 

September  8,  1974. 

NRC— 34-75. 

Location — Chile  Special  Interest  Case. 

Pollutant — Crxide  Oil. 

Occurrence  Date — 9  August  1974. 

Body  of  Water — Siratt  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major — ChUe. 

OSC — Chilean  Navv. 

Lat9St  POLREP— USCG  SITREP  Ten,  5 
Sept,  POLREP  One  3  Sept. 

Remarks — The  Tanker  Harvella  will  begin 
the  second  offloading  operation  from  the 
Metula  today.  There  is  rising  concern  over  the 
anticipated  migration  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  penguins  throut.h  the  polluted  area  be- 
ginning .sometime  between  the  middle  of 
September  and  early  October.  To  date  only 
approximately  40  penguins  and  150  Cormo- 
rants liave  been  fouad  dead  from  the  effects 
of  the  pollution.  Case  ends. 

Septi.mber  9,  1974. 

NRC— 34-75. 

Location — Chile— Special  Interest. 

Pollutant — Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  Date — 9  August  1974. 

Body  of  Water — Strait  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major — Chile. 

OSC — C'hilean  Navy. 

Latest  POLREF— USCG  SITREP  Eleven, 
FOLREP  Two.  6  Sept  1974. 

Remarks— Tlie  tanker  Harvella  commenced 
taking  on  a  second  load  of  cargo  from  Metula 
on  5  Sept.  A  third  transfer  Is  planned  prior 
to  a  relloatms  effoit  atx>ut  16  Sept.  All  Na- 
tional Strike  Force  personnel  are  on  board 
Metula  operating  three  ADAPTS  to  transfer 
cargo  and  to  ballast.  Metula  apparently  suf- 
fered further  damage  causing  more  pollu- 
tion. Case  pends. 

Septetjblr  10,  1974. 

NRC— 34^-75. 

Locptlon— Clille--Spec!al    Interest. 

Pollutant— Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  Date — 9  August  1974. 

Body  of  Water — Strait  of  Magellan. 

Severltv — Major— Chile. 

O.SC — Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  POLREP- USCG  SITREP  Twelve, 
POLREP  Three,  9  Sept  1974. 

Remark.s — Harvella  has  completed  the 
sr:cond  oflloadlng  and  will  transfer  this  cargo 
*  13.000  tons)  to  Bergland.  Weather  condi- 
tions are  preventing  the  natural  dispersal  of 
tlie  pollutant.  OU  pollution  Is  Increasing.  Fu- 
ture weather  Is  predicted  to  be  more  favor- 
able for  dispersal.  The  third  offloading  op- 
eration Is  delayed  due  to  50  knot  winds.  The 
refloating  attempt  is  planned  for  22/24  Sept. 
Salvage  costs  after  that  date  will  exceed  in- 
surance coverage.  Case  pends. 

The  clipping  file  provided  to  my  oflRce 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  has  no  news 
item  from  any  U.S.  publication  bearing 
an  earlier  date  than  September  11.  On 
that  Wednesday — after  everything  re- 
ported above  had  occurred — the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried,  on  page  3,  under 
an  unassuming  one-column  headline,  the 
following  account: 

rAKKER  That  Sph-ied  Millions  ok  Gallons 
OF  Oil  SriLL  SrR.\NDED 

New  York — Au  oil  tanker,  known  to  have 
leaked  at  least  nine  million  gallons  of  oil, 
remains  stranded  in  the  stormy  Btralt  of 
M.'igf'Uan  ,Tt  the  top  of  South  America. 

The  oil  spillage  from  the  mishap  "poten- 
tially is  bigger"  than  what  occurred  when 
the  Torrey  Canyon  oil  tanker  broke  up  and 
later  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  England  In 
r>Tar''h  i<t67.  acc.ji-ding  fo  a  consultant  to  the 


U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He  has  Just  returned  from 
the  site  of  the  grounded  tanker. 

A  spokesman  for  a  unit  of  the  Royal  Dutch- 
Shell  Group  said  that  nine  million  to  li 
million  gallons  of  oil  have  leaked  from  the 
206,000-ton  tanker  Metula,  owned  by  a 
Curacao,  Netherlands  Antilles,  subsidiary  of 
Shell  Transport  &  Trading  Co.,  London,  Eng- 
land. But  U.S.  Coast  Guard  sources  allege 
that  by  latest  count  about  14.3  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  have  been  spilled  from  the  rup- 
ttired  Metula. 

The  Sliell  spokesman  here  said  that  the 
spillage  has  occurred  in  a  "virtually  uninhab- 
ited area"  and  that  Shell's  prime  concern 
IS  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  area.  The  $25 
million  Metula  was  stranded  In  the  strait 
Aug.  9  about  75  miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
Punta  Arenas.  Chile. 

Shell  says  it  has  many  pollution-control 
experts  at  the  site  and  a  special  environ- 
mental reoprt  will  be  made  by  Shell  Inter- 
national Marine  Ltd.  A  Shell  tanker,  the 
18.989-ton  Harvella.  has  tmloaded  part  of  the 
oil  from  the  Metnla  and  another  tanker,  the 
90,000-ton  Bergeland  chartered  by  Shell,  has 
more  recently  began  similar  operations. 

But  snowstorms  and  50-knot  winds  have 
hampered  them.  The  captain  and  eight  key 
crew  members  have  remained  aboard  the 
Metula  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  was  re- 
moved from  the  stricken  vessel  and  flown 
back  to  the  Netherlands  weeks  ago. 

A  special  eight-member  pollution  control 
•strike  force"  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
has  been  on  the  scene  for  several  weeks. 
They  brought  with  them,  by  C-130  cargo  Jet- 
plane,  special  high-speed  pumps  that  were 
taken  to  the  Metula  by  tugboats. 

A  shell  .spokesman  believes  the  Metula 
can  be  salvaged.  One  observer  said  about 
half  the  Metula's  15  cargo  tanks  and  four 
fuel  oil  tanks  "have  problems."  She  was 
hauling  190.000  tons  of  crude  oil. 

There  are  three  Chilean  Navy  tugs  as- 
sisting In  the  operations  plus  three  salvage 
company  tugs  that  hope  to  tow  the  Metula 
free. 

If  anyone  else  in  the  American  press 
noticed  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  story, 
they  did  not  think  enough  of  it  to  print 
anything.  For  the  next  few  days,  our 
only  annals  are  the  cards  entered  into 
the  files  of  the  National  Response  Cen- 
ter. Following  are  the  entries  for  Sep- 
tember 12, 13,  and  17: 

NRC  Daily  Summary  of  Pollution  Inci- 
dents. 

NRC  ;S— 34-75. 

Location — Chile — Special  Interest. 

Pollutant— Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  Date — 9  August.  1974. 

Body  of  Water— Straits  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major — Chile. 

OSC— Chilean  Navy. 

I..atest  Poirpp— Sltrep  Fourteen,  Polrep 
Three. 

Remarks — Observation  flight  revealed  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
pollution  In  the  water;  however,  the  pollu- 
tion to  the  shoreline  Is  without  change.  Dr. 
Jenny  Baker  of  the  Patagonlan  Institute 
arrived  to  Investigate  the  ecological  damage. 
The  third  lightering  operation  was  com- 
pleted with  the  Harvella  receiving  13.000 
tons.  A  fourth  transfer  is  be^ng  contem- 
plated before  the  refloating  operation  which 
is  scheduled  for  between  22  and  34  Sept.  Case 
Pends. 

NRC  #—34-75. 

Location — Chile — Special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  Date— 9  August,  1974. 

Body  of  Water — Straits  of  Magellan. 

Severity—  Major — Chile. 

O&C— Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  Polrep — Sitrep  15,  Polrey  4,  12 
Siptember 

Remarks — The  Metnla  leaked  some  addi- 
tional oil  b.it  it  was  quickly  di-sslpated  due 
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to  winds  of  over  sixty  knot«.  Dr.  Baker  will 
inspect  the  area  of  pollution  on  Saturday. 
The  HarveUa  Is  commencing  the  transfer  to 
the  Bergeland.  A  fourth  lightering  operation 
is  being  planned  before  the  refloating  op- 
eration which  Is  scheduled  to  begin  on  21 
September  but  which  could  be  delayed  until 
the  25th  of  September.  Case  pends. 

On  September  16  the  Washington  Let- 
ter of  Oceanography,  a  newsletter,  car- 
ried an  item  on  the  Metula,  describing  it 
as  a  case  "kissed  off  by  popular  press.  ' 
The  text  follows : 

Biggest  tanker  grotindmg,  oil,  spillage 
kissed  off  by  popular  press.  On  August  9  the 
Very  Large  Crude  Carrier  (VLCC)  Metula, 
195,000  deadweight  ton  supertanker  of  Shell 
Oil  Company,  had  threaded  the  needle  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and 
was  proceeding  at  14',2  knots  toward  Pvuita 
Arenas.  Some  70  miles  northeast,  at  52°33'8" 
S.,  69'43'W.,  her  mass  ground  to  a  halt  on 
submerged  rocks.  She  Immediately  began 
leaking  part  of  her  cargo  of  194,000  tons  (64,- 
000,000  gallons)  of  crude.  Her  engine  rooms 
were  disabled. 

Chile,  In  whose  waters  the  grounding  oc- 
curred, and  for  whom  the  cargo  was  des- 
tined, asked  the  U.S.  government  for  help. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Coast  Guard  flew  four 
of  its  Air  Deliverable  Anti-Pollution  Transfer 
Systems  (ADAPTS)  to  Pimta  Arenas  with 
eight  members  of  the  National  Pollution 
Strike  Force.  As  Washington  Letter  went  to 
press,  the  units  were  still  pumping  into  an- 
other, smaller,  tanker,  the  Chilean  Havello, 
that  has  taken  three  loads  of  4.3  million  gal- 
lons each.  Prospects  for  pulling  the  VLCC  oft 
were  pessimistic,  for  she  could  well  sink  with 
her  bottom  ripped  open.  Compounding  the 
difficulties  Is  the  winter  weather  of  the  area, 
often  presenting  winds  of  50  knots.  Standing 
by  are  three  tugs  of  Smith  International 
Salvage  and  Towing  Co.,  and  tliree  other 
Chilean  vessels. 

Strangely,  the  first  spill  of  a  supertanker 
has  drawn  little  attention  In  the  popular 
press.  The  ecological  eflects  In  the  virghi 
straits  area  are  Incalculable,  possibly  out- 
stripping the  Torrey  Canyon  tragedy. 

NRC    DAILY    SUMMARY   OP  POLLTITION    INCIDENTS 

NRC— 34-75. 

Location — Chile — Special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  oil. 

Occurrence  date — 9  August  1974. 

Body  of  water — Strait  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major — Chile. 

OSC — Chilean  Navv. 

Latest  Polrep— SITREP  17,  POLREP  5,  16 
September  1974. 

Remarks — Approximately  16  million  gal- 
lons of  cargo  have  been  offloaded  from  the 
VLCC  Metula  by  the  tanker  Harvella  in  four 
separate  lightering  operations.  About  28  mil- 
lion gallons  remain  on  board  the  Metula.  All 
sound  tanks  have  a  minimum  30-foot  water 
seal  from  tank  bottom  to  oil  water  interface. 
Adapts  has  been  completely  Integrated  Into 
all  pbases  of  pollution  prevention  and  salvage 
operations.  An  estimated  15.8  gallons  of  oil 
have  been  discharged  Into  the  water  to  date. 
Scientific  investigation  continues  as  to  the 
extent  and  effects  of  this  pollution.  The 
refloating  attempt  Is  planned  on  or  about  20 
September.  Case  pends. 

On  September  17,  a  very  tiuiet,  low-key 
press  conference  was  convened  by  the 
Marine  Enviroiunental  Protection  Divi- 
sion at  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters 
in  tlie  Department  of  Transportation.  It 
seems  that  no  particular  effort  was  made 
to  have  the  press  attend  in  large  num- 
bers. My  file  includes  the  following  un- 
dated items,  which  I  believe  were  used 
as  "handouts"  at  the  September  17  press 
conference,  although  I  am  ready  to  stand 
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corrected  on  that  point.  The  items  fol- 
low: 

Metula— Fact  Sheet 
(Prepared  by:   Public  Affairs  Division.  U5. 

Coast    Guard    Headquarters,    Washington, 

D.C.) 

Name — Metula — classified  as  a  'VLCC  (Very 
Large  Crude  Carrier) . 

Size— 206,000  Dead  Weight  Tons,  1,067  feet 
long. 

Owner — Curacao  Scheepvaart  MaatschapplJ 
(a  company  of  the  Royal  Dutch.'Shell 
Group),  and  managed  by  Shell  Tankers  BV 
of  Rotterdam. 

Cargo — 1.68  million  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

Location — Strait  of  Magellan. 

Date  of  Accident — 9  August  1974 — Metula 
went  aground.  Carrying  a  cargo  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  port  of  Has  Tanura  to  the 
ChUean  National  OU  Company  at  the  Chilean 
port  of  Qulntero.  Chilean  government  re- 
quested U.S.  assistance. 

Coast  Guard  Assistance — Eight-man  Coast 
Guard  team  from  the  National  Pollution 
Strike  Force  and  three  ADAPTS  (Air  Deliver- 
able Anti-Pollution  Transfer  Systems)  were 
sent  to  assist  In  pollution  control  operations. 

Status — Approximately  3  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil  have  leaked  from  Metula, 
contaminating  about  40  miles  of  coastline. 

Salvage  Firm— Shell  Tankers  BV  has  en- 
gaged Smit  International  Ocean  Towage  and 
Salvage  Company  of  Rotterdam  to  conduct 
refloating  operations. 

Salvage  Attempts — Attempts  to  refloat  the 
Metula  are  being  made  via  lightering  oper- 
ations Involving  the  transfer  of  oil  to  two 
smaller  tank  vessels,  the  Argentine  "Harvella" 
and  the  "Bergeland".  Oil  Is  transferred  from 
Metula  to  the  "HarveUa"  (19,000  D.W.T.) 
which  In  turn  transfers  the  cargo  to  the 
"Bergeland"  (90,000  D.W.T.) .  Refloating  oper- 
ations are  being  hampered  by  gale  force 
winds  and  strong  currents  In  the  area. 

CGHQ  Contact — Ensign  Brian  Norrls  (202) 
426-1587. 

The  National  Pollution  Strike  Force  must 
be  ready  to  travel  within  two  hotirs  of  notice 
of  a  spill  within  the  United  States  or  her 
possessions. 

Three  Coast  Guard  strike  teams,  stationed 
on  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts, 
respond  to  the  directions  of  an  on-scene  co- 
ordinator (OSC),  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
clean-up  operations.  Each  team  of  approxi- 
mately 18  officers  and  men  furnishes  equip- 
ment, communications  support,  advice,  and 
assistance  for  petroleum  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances control. 

Timely  response  by  the  National  Strike 
Force  depends  upon  coordination  betweer. 
the  commanding  ofllcer  of  tlie  team  and  the 
on-scene  coordinator.  The  OSC  at  coastal 
ports  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  Is  tisually  a 
Coast  Guard  officer.  However,  If  the  pollu- 
tion spUl  is  on  Inland  waterways,  the  OSC 
may  be  an  official  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  teams  are 
fully  trained  In  the  use  of  pollution  control 
and  recovery  equipment  that  Is  transported 
by  aircraft.  The  various  pollution  control 
systems,  come  weighing  up  to  25,000  potinds, 
may  be  carried  In  a  Coa.bt  Guard  C-130 
Hercules  aircraft. 

When  a  pollution  containment  system  Is 
deployed  at  the  spill  site.  It  Is  designed  to 
be  efficient  in  five-foot  waves  buffeted  by 
20  knot  winds  and  two-knot  currents.  The 
high  seas  contaimnent  barrier  surrounding 
a  spill  will  remain  Intact  in  10-foot  waves 
and  40  knot  whids. 

A  high  seas  skimmer,  which  is  used  with 
li^e  l>ai-rier  to  remove  the  enti-apped  polUit- 
ini;  subslai'-ce.  is  now  beiiit,  te.sted.  Two  de- 
signs are  bein^  evahiated  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Tlie  Atlantic  Strike  Team  is  headquartered 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  Elizabeth 
City.  N.C.  Commanding  officer  is  l,CDR  Hugh 


D.  Williams,  a  chemical  engineer.  The  office 
telephone  Is  (919)   338  1100. 

Commander  of  the  Gulf  Strike  Team  is 
LCDR  W.  Parks,  a  graduate  of  the  Geasi 
Guard  Academy  and  the  Naval  War  College. 
Its  headquarters  is  at  the  Mississippi  Te.<^t 
Facility,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  Phone  (60) ) 
68a-2380). 

Tlie  Paclflc  Strike  Team  is  commanded  by 
LCDR  John  Welchert,  a  former  enlisted  man. 
Headquarters  are  located  on  Yer'oa  Euena 
Island.  .San  Francisco.  Phone  (415)  555-07:9. 

These  teams  undergo  training  at  variou.i 
.service  .schools  and  participate  in  industrv 
training.  Team  meinbers  must  maintain 
skUls  in  handling  hazardotis  materials,  shin 
salvage,  petroleum  handling  and  storage,  and 
diving  and  damage  control  operations.  Each 
strike  team  Is  divided  into  watch  sections 
usually  headed  by  an  officer. 

When  not  deployed  at  a  pollution  disai>ter 
scene,  strike  teams  train  other  Coast  Gitard 
tmits  in  bow  to  respond  quickly  to  pollution 
spills.  They  also  test  new  equippient,  which 
may  include  a  jet-drive  boat  for  use  on  open 
bays  or  the  modification  of  a  high  se&s  oil 
containment  bgurrier. 

The  response  of  the  working  press  to 
the  Coast  Guard  press  conference  was 
less  than  overwhelming.  My  file  thus  far 
includes  only  tiuee  news  clippings  that 
seem  related.  The  first  is  a  wire  dispatch 
that  was  provided  to  me  by  Dr.  Roy  Kami 
of  Texas  A.  &  M.'s  environmental  engi- 
neering department,  who  went  to  Chile 
witii  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  consultant. 
Tliis  seems  to  have  gone  out  over  the 
State  wires  of  the  AP  in  Texas.  It  is  dttted 
September  19.  Tlie  second  is  an  article 
from  the  September  19  issue  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.'s  campus  paper,  the  Battalion. 
The  third  is  an  item  from  the  Septem- 
ber 20  issue  of  Ocean  Science  Nev.-s,  a 
newsletter.  Tlie  texts  of  these  three  items 
follow : 

On,  Snu. 

CoLitus  Station.  Tex. — Officials.  TrorklrB 
with  a  tanker  which  Is  aground  and  spiihnt; 
oil  In  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  have  an  added 
worry — what  about  the  approaching  pen- 
guins— says  a  Texas  A&M  professor. 

Rough  seas,  high  winds  and  high  tides  hare 
made  s.ilvagc  operations  slow  and  difficul*. 
and  have  spread  the  thick  crude  on  Chllea-i 
beaches,  raid  Dr.  Roy  Hahn.  chairman  oi 
A&M's  environmental  engineering  depart- 
ment. 

"Right  now.  their  biggest  worry  Is  what 
will  happen  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pen- 
guins expected  to  pass  through  the  area  in 
the  ne,\t  few  weeks  in  their  annual  migra- 
tion to  three  Islands  nearby,"  says  Dr.  Hann. 
Tlie  Islands  are  their  nesting  grounds. 

Dr.  Hann,  recently  returned  from  the  far 
south  region,  went  there  as  scientific  ad- 
viser for  the  US.  Coast  Guard  National  Strike 
Force  providing  help  to  Chilean  authorities 
in  trying  to  free  the  tanker  Metula. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  tanker  vent 
aground  Aug.  9  shortly  after  It  entered  the 
strait  loaded  with  194,000  tons  of  Saudi 
Arabian  crude  oU  intended  for  ChUe. 

Dr.  Harm  said  the  oil  spiUed  so  far  covers 
more  than  75  miles  of  coastline  on  Chile's 
mainland  and  on  Tierra  del  Puego.  He  said 
It  was  greater  than  any  spill  on  U.S.  sbores. 

"The  coating  of  oil  ranges  from  one  to 
three  inches  In  thickness  and  from  a  few  to 
75  feet  Ln  width,"  Hann  said. 

Chilean  officials  hope  moet  of  the  heavy 
oil  will  be  carried  deep  Into  the  Atlantic  by 
the  strong  winds  and  wUl  not  represent  ftir- 
ther  dpnger  to  the  mainland. 

Dr.  Hanu  noted  that  ttie  oU  already  spilled 
will  affect  marine  life  and  will  bav«  an  im- 
pact on  the  euvirooaaent. 

He  said  one  of  the  reasons  he  went  to  ChUe 
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is  because  of  construction  of  superports,  and 
the  use  of  supertankers  are  being  considered 
in  Itexas. 

"Hils  Is  one  of  the  new  large  tankers." 
Hanii  said.  "It  Is  the  first  time  one  of  this 
i:lnd  runs  aground  and  spills  oil  " 

The  Coast  Guard  team  was  established  to 
attack  oil  spills.  It  took  special  equipment 
to  Chile  which  was  needed  to  transfer  some 
of  the  Metula  cargo  to  other  ships. 

(From  the  Battalion,  Sept.  19,  1974] 

Acme  Advises  on  50,000-Ton  Oil:  Spill  Oif 

Chilean  Coast 

A  Royal  Dutch  Shell  tanker,  aground  near 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  has  spilled  more  than 
50,000  tons  of  crude  oil  on  Chilean  beaches 
threatening  marine  life  In  the  area,  a  Texas 
A&M  University  environmental  engineer  said 
Wednesday. 

"It  Is  bigger  than  the  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.. 
oil  spill  of  some  years  ago  and  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  larger  than  the  Torrey  Canyon 
disaster,"  said  Dr.  Roy  Hann,  chairman  of 
the  university's  environmental  engineering 
department.  The  two  spills  In  recent  years 
caused  considerable  damage  to  marine  life 
and  to  the  overall  environment. ; 

Dr.  Hann  went  to  Chile  as  scientiflc  advisor 
to  the  team  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  National 
Strike  Force  which  Is  providing  assistance  to 
Chilean  authorities  In  trying  to  free  the 
tanker  Metula.  The  tanker  ran  aground  Aug. 
9  shortly  after  it  entered  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan loaded  with  194,000  tons  of  Saudi 
Arabian  crude  oil   intended  for  Chile. 

Rough  seas,  high  winds  and  high  tides  have 
hampered  salvage  operations  and  helped  the 
spread  of  the  thick  crude  on  Chilean  beaches, 
Dr.  Hann  said. 

"Right  now,  their  biggest  worry  Is  what 
will  happen  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pen- 
guins expected  to  pass  through  the  area  in 
the  next  few  weeks  In  their  annual  migration 
to  three  Islands  nearby,"  Dr.  Hann  said. 

The  Islands  are  Chilean  national  parks  and 
nesting  grounds  for  the  penguins. 

Dr.  Hann  said  the  oil  spilled  so  far  covers 
more  than  75  miles  of  coastline  on  Chile's 
mainland  and  on  Tlerra  del  Puego. 

"The  coating  of  oil  ranges  from  one  to 
three  Inches  In  thickness  and  from  a  few  to 
75  feet  width."  he  added. 

"The  beaches  are  not  recreational  areas  as 
we  know  them  because  of  the  cold  weather," 
he  said.  "It  Is  mostly  grazing  land  and  the 
closest  city  Is  Punta  Arenas  about  70  miles 
to  the  west." 

Dr.  Hann  said  Chilean  officials  hope  most 
of  the  heavy  oil  slicks  will  be  carried  deep 
Into  the  Atlantic  by  the  strong  winds  and  will 
not  represent  a  danger  to  the  mainland. 

But  he  noted  that  the  oil  already  spilled 
on  the  coastline  will  affect  marine  life  and 
win  have  an  Impact  on  the  environment. 

He  said  one  of  the  reasons  he  went  to 
Chile  with  the  U.S.  team  was  to  study  the 
situation  first  hand  and  learn  from  it  at  a 
time  when  construction  of  superports  and  the 
use  of  supertankers  are  being  considered  in 
Texas. 

Ocean  Scienck  News.  September  20,  1974 
She's  twice  as  big  as  the  Torrey  Canyon, 
and  aground  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan — the 
first,  and  surely  not  the  last,  of  the  VLCC's 
(Very  Large  Crude  Carrier)  to  get  Into  such 
trouble.  Approaching  the  first  narrows  of 
the  strait  from  the  east  on  9  Aug.  at  a  speed 
of  14.5  knots,  the  Metula,  with  a  Chilean 
pilot  aboard,  and  carrying  1.5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil,  grovinded  at  10:20  P.M.  The  1,000- 
ft.  long.  206,000-ton.  single  screw,  single  bot- 
tom tanker  hasn't  moved  since.  The  Chilean 
government  has  halted  all  traffic  of  such  ves- 
.sels  through  the  strait  and  ordered  a  full  In- 
vestigation. 

Over  1,000  square  miles  of  water  and  40 
miles  of  the  coastline  in  the  strait  have 
been  polluted  with  crude  oil — a  telling  sig- 


nal, to  a  world  hungry  for  energy,  of  things 
to  come  as  the  tankers  get  bigger,  and  the 
seaways  more  crowded,  and  the  straits,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  more  narrow.  Ironically, 
the  first  serious  VLCC  accident  in  an  Inter- 
national strait  occurred  while  over  130  na- 
tions deliberated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
continent  about  new  laws  of  the  sea.  Indeed, 
the  Chilean  delegation  approached  the  VS. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference in  Caracas  and  asked  for  aid  In 
cleaning  up  the  oil  spill  and  preventing  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  environment. 

In  Caracas,  the  U.S.  delegation  forwarded 
the  Chilean  request  to  Washington,  and  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  got  the  assignment.  One 
of  three  National  Pollution  Strike  Force 
units  was  alerted  to  proceed  to  the  (almost) 
southernmost  point  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. A  C-130  aircraft  was  loaded  with  the 
USCGs  ADAPTS  gear  (Air  Deliverable  Anti- 
pollution Transfer  System) — In  essence  a 
pumping  system — and  sent  to  remove  the  oil 
from  the  VLCC.  The  Coast  Guard  added  an 
environmentalist  to  the  team  (Roy  Hand  of 
the  U.  of  Texas)  to  report  In  detail  on  the 
environmental  damage.  The  Shell-owned 
tanker  can  probably  be  refloated,  but  gale 
force  winds  and  the  normal  6-8-knot  current 
are  hampering  the  salvage  operations.  Mean- 
while, some  300,000  barrels  of  oil  have  leaked 
into  the  water. 

Commander  James  A.  Atkinson,  asst.  chief, 
USCQ  Marine  Environmental  Protection 
Dlv.,  was  in  charge  of  the  strike  force  on 
the  site.  He  reports  the  Metula  spill  was  the 
Coast  Guard's  biggest  opportunity  yet  to 
try  out  its  ADAPT  system,  which  was  de- 
signed (after  Torrey  Canyon)  for  Just  such  a 
contingency.  The  system  itself,  and  the  re- 
sponse time  of  the  strike  force,  didn't  come 
off  perfectly,  but  It  worked  well  enough  to 
encourage  the  Coast  Guard  to  continue  Its 
existing  readiness  program. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Metula  affair  seems  to 
have  come  off  rather  well  In  that  It  provided 
a  lot  of  people  with  their  first  major  VLCC 
spill  experience  In  a  strait,  which  by  virtue 
of  its  geography  was  as  good  a  place  as  any 
to  test  out  contingency  plans.  The  USCG's 
actions  in  this  case  coiild  well  become  a 
model  for  some  International  antl-pollutlon 
strike  force  of  the  future.  Possibly  the  only 
really  bad  side  to  the  Incident  has  been  the 
reluctance  of  the  oil  company  in  question 
to  come  forward  quickly  after  the  accident 
and  make  the  facts  known  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  press.  Thanks  to  this  week's 
USCG  press  conference  on  its  role  in  the 
clean-up,  the  full  story  of  the  Metula  affair 
will  become  known. 

At  about  this  time — around  the  20th 
or  21st  of  September — a  wire  story  ap- 
pears to  have  out  over  the  wires  of  the 
UPI.  The  following  clipping  is  in  my  file, 
I  believe  furnished,  without  identifica- 
tion of  the  newspaper  or  the  date,  by  Dr. 
Hann  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  It  is  interesting 
principally  because  it  indicates  that  at 
least  a  State  wire  of  the  UPI  carried  the 
story  at  some  point : 

Grim  Hazards  Stalk  Tanker  Refloating  Try 

Punta  Arenas,  Chile. — Salvage  crews 
waged  a  grim  battle  In  the  cold,  windswept 
Strait  of  Magellan  Wednesday  to  keep  the 
wreck  of  the  giant  oil  tanker  Metula  from 
turning  Into  an  ecological  and  financial  dis- 
aster. 

The  Dutch  Shell  supertanker  ran  aground 
Aug.  9  on  a  rocky  shelf  near  the  Atlantic 
entrance  to  the  narrow  passage  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  South  America.  It  was  cftrr%'ing 
196.000  tons  of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
ChUe. 

Crews  are  working  to  transfer  nearly  60,000 
tons  of  the  oil  to  another  tanker  to  lighten 
the  Metula  before  tryUtg  to  refloat  it,  a  task 


already  postponed  twice  and  now  scheduled 
for  around  Sept.  22. 

On  Sept.  23,  the  following  press  release 
was  issued  by  Texas  A.  &  M.  University's 
information  department: 

[Texas  A&M  University] 
Press  Release 

College  Station. — Refloating  operations 
have  begun  on  the  supertanker  Metula  which 
is  aground  In  the  Strait  of  Magellan  spilling 
Its  $15,000,000  cargo  of  crude  oil. 

Dr.  Roy  Hann,  head  of  the  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity environmental  engineering  division, 
went  as  an  advisor  with  a  Coast  Guard  strike 
team  to  Chile  to  survey  the  oil  spill. 

"The  62-foot  draft  tanker  ran  aground  on 
a  shoal  40  feet  below  the  surface  rupturing 
four  of  the  15  oil  tanks  on  Aug.  9,"  explained 
Hann.  "The  initial  loss  was  about  6,000  tons 
of  crude  oil. 

"Strong  tides  swung  the  Metula  around 
into  the  shoal  flooding  the  engine  room  and 
punctured  two  more  tanks  as  well  as  the 
fuel  biuikers  by  the  first  week  of  September," 
ho  added. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  super-tanker  classi- 
fied as  a  Very  Large  Crude  Carrier  (VLCC) 
has  run  aground. 

"This  emphasizes  the  problems  of  accident 
In  remote  areas,"  Hann  pointed  out.  "There 
Is  the  money  to  clean  up  the  spill,  but  not 
everywhere  In  the  world  can  you  turn  It 
Into  men  and  machines  to  clean  It  up.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  brought  In  by  air  or  by 
sea. 

So  far,  according  to  field  and  aerial  sur- 
veys, the  Coast  Guard  reports  the  oil  has 
covered  more  than  75  miles  of  coastline  on 
Chile's  mainland  and  on  Tierra  del  Puego 
and  the  coating  of  oil  ranges  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  thickness  and  up  to  75  feet 
In  width. 

Environmental  Impact  to  date  appears  to 
Include  the  damage  to  the  broad  Intertldal 
beach  zone  exposed  by  the  area's  20  foot  tides 
and  the  damage  to  local  waterfowl. 

Even  In  the  remote  area  there  Is  a  serious 
environmental  danger.  Three  Islands  In  the 
Strait  which  are  the  Chilean  "Los  Pin- 
gulnas"  National  Park  serve  as  a  major  nest- 
ground  for  tens  of  thousands  of  penguins 
who  are  scheduled  to  start  their  migration 
any  day. 

The  crude  oil  Interferes  with  the  natural 
oil  coating  in  the  penguin's  feathers  leaving 
the  penguin  unable  to  float  and  allowing  it 
to  die  of  exposure.  Hann  observed  the  bodies 
of  around  200  dead  waterfowl  and  about  50 
penguins  over  25  miles  of  beachllne. 

"Even  a  modest  amount  of  crude  oil  ap- 
pears to  destroy  the  weather  proofing  and 
buoyancy  of  the  penguins,"  Hann  said. 

The  1,067  foot  Metula  is  owned  by  the 
Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group.  The  Coast  Guard 
said  so  far  approximately  300.000  barrels  of 
oil  have  leaked  from  the  Metula  although 
the  leak  slowed  this  week. 

A  Coast  Guard  report  noted.  "Attempts  to 
refloat  the  Metula  are  being  made  via  light- 
ering operations  Involving  the  transfer  of 
oil  to  two  smaller  tank  vessels,  the  Argentine 
Harvella  which  In  turn  transfers  the  cargo 
to  the  Bergeland.  Refloating  operations  are 
being  hampered  by  gale  force  winds  and 
strong  currents  in  the  area. 

Our  next  items  are,  once  again,  from 
the  daily  or  almost  daily  entries  into  the 
card  file  records  of  the  National  Re.sponse 
Center.  The  entries  from  that  file  for 
September  23  and  24  follow: 

RtcoRDs  OF  National  Response  Center 

SEPTEMnFR    23,    1974 

NRC  No.  31-75. 

Location:  Chile — Special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant:  Crude  Oil. 

Occtu-rence  date:  9  August  1974. 
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Body  of  water:  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Severity:    Major — Chile. 

CSC:   Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  POLREP:  SITREP  Eighteen, 
rOLREP  Six.  20  Sept.   1974. 

Remarks:  Pollution  seepage  Is  decreasing. 
Liist  report  advises  that  a  refloating  attempt 
will  be  made  on  21  Sept.  The  National 
Strike  Force  will  remain  on  scene  to  assist 
in  removal  of  the  remainder  of  the  cargo 
after  refloating.  Case  pends. 

SEPTEMBER    24,    1974 

NRC  No.  34-75. 

Location:   Chile — Special  interest  case. 

Pollutant;    Crude    Oil. 

Occurrence  date:   9  August,  1974. 

Body  of  water:  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Severity:    Major — Chile. 

OSC:  Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  POLREP:  SITREP  Nineteen; 
POLREP  Seven  23  September. 

Remarks:  Refloat  efforts  have  been  post- 
poned until  the  morning  of  24  September 
due  to  the  tides  and  winds.  The  Metula 
will  be  refloated  Just  before  low  tide  and 
then  towed  to  a  safe  anchorage  near  Bahla 
Felipe.  The  earliest  release  date  of  the  Coast 
Guard  National  Strike  Force  personnel  on 
scene  Is  Oct.  1.  Water  fowl  damage  is  becom- 
ing quite  serious  with  the  fiudhig  of  300 
Cormorans,  50  penguins  and  20  seagulls  dead. 
In  addition,  the  shellfish  In  the  area  are 
beginning  to  have  an  oily  taste  which  is 
evidence  that  they  are  slowly  dying  due  to 
a  lack  of  Micro  Plankton,  their  natural  food. 
Case  Fends. 

It  was  also  on  September  24  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Center  for 
Short-Lived  Phenomena  issued  its  first 
report  on  the  Metula  incident.  These  re- 
ports, printed  on  3-by-5  cards,  are 
mailed  to  subscribers,  mostly  scientists, 
around  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  "reporting  source"  for 
this  first  report  by  the  Smithsonian  was 
Time  repoi-ter  Gerald  Hannifin — al- 
though Time  has  yet  to  cairy  its  first 
word  on  the  incident  and  the  dramatic 
Coast  Guard  efforts  tliat  followed. 

The  Smithsonian's  report  follows : 

[Event  121-74) 
"METtTLA"  Oil  Spill,  Septemuer  24,  1974 

EVENT  NOTIFICATION  REPORT 

Type  of  event — Biological. 

Dated  of  occurrence — 9  August,  1974. 

Location  of  event — Straits  of  Magellan, 
Chile. 

■■Satellite  Patch"  (Impact  at  52''33'  S,  69' 
43' W). 

Reporting  rource — Gerald  Hannifin,  Time 
Magazine. 

Washington  D.C..  source  contact — Lt.  Wll- 
kins.  Duty  Offlcer,  National  Response  Center, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  GWEP, 
Washington,  D.C.  30590. 

On  9  August  1974,  the  supertanker  Metula 
grounded  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  near 
"Satellite  Patch"  at  the  western  end  of  Pri- 
mera  Angustura.  the  Straits'  first  narrows. 
The  tanker  was  carrying  about  64  million 
gallons  of  Persian  Gulf  crude  oil,  a  light 
weight  crude  oil  in  comparison  to  American 
cnide.  By  24  August,  13  million  gallons  of  the 
oil  had  spilled  Into  the  water.  Additional 
seepage  has  occurred  since  that  date,  but  the 
figures  are  not  presently  available. 

When  the  tanker  grounded,  she  was  only 
about  1-2  miles  off-shore.  At  one  time,  up  to 
40  miles  of  shoreline  were  affected,  but  the 
amount  of  contaminated  shoreline  changes 
rnpldly.  The  tanker  is  arranged  with  five 
tanks  longitudinally  and  three  tanks  across. 
The  Initial  damage  extended  from  the  bow  of 
the  ship  back  through  the  first  series  of 
tanks.  Since  the  grounding,  tidal  action  has 
caused  additlunal  damage. 


There  are  some  reports  of  shellflsb  damage 
due  to  the  lack  of  micro-organ  isms  catised  by 
the  oil  pollution.  Also,  a  large  spring  penguin 
migration  Is  expected  through  the  area 
shortly. 

Clean-up  operations  are  being  conducted 
by  commercial  companies  contracted  by  Shell 
International  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  the  re- 
sponsible parties.  At  the  request  of  the  Chile- 
an government,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Strike 
Force  Is  on  scene  and  Is  assisting  In  an  at- 
tempt to  off-load  and  re-float  the  tanker. 

On  September  24,  Texas  A.  k  M.'s  cam- 
pus paper,  the  Battalion,  carried  another 
story  on  the  Metula,  along  with  a  picture 
of  Dr.  Hann  taken  on  the  beach  in  Chile. 
The  caption  of  the  photo  reads : 

Death  by  exposure  Is  a  sure  thing  for  the 
penguin  being  watched  by  Dr.  Roy  Hann, 
TAMU  environmental  engineer.  The  bird  Is 
covered  with  oil  which  strips  it  of  natural 
protection.  (Photo  courtesy  of  University  In- 
formation.) 

The  text  of  the  September  24  article 
from  the  Battalion  follows: 

Refloating  Begins  on  Oil  Tanker 

Refloating  operations  have  begun  on  the 
supertanker  "Metula." 

The  tanker  is  aground  in  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  spilling  a  $15,000,000  cargo  of  crude 
oU. 

Dr.  Roy  Hann,  head  of  the  Texas  A&M 
University  environmental  engineering  divi- 
sion, went  as  an  advisor  with  a  Cocut  Guard 
strllie  team  to  Chile  to  survey  the  oil  spill. 
For  the  first  time  a  super-tanker,  classified 
as  a  Very  Large  Crude  Carrier  (VLCC),  has 
run  aground. 

"The  62-foot  draft  tanker  ran  aground  on 
a  shoal  40  feet  below  the  svirface,  rupturing 
four  of  the  15  oil  tanks  Aug.  9,"  said  Hann. 
"The  Initial  lass  was  about  6,000  tons  of 
crude  oil. 

"Strong  tides  swung  the  'Metula'  around 
into  the  shoal  fioodlng  the  engine  room  and 
punctured  two  more  tanks  as  well  as  the  fuel 
bunkers  by  the  first  week  of  September,"  he 
continued. 

"This  emphastfies  the  problems  of  acci- 
dents in  remote  areas,"  Ham  said.  "There  is 
the  money  to  clean  up  the  spill,  but  not 
everywhere  in  the  world  can  you  turn  it  into 
men  and  machines  to  clean  it  up.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  brought  In  by  air  or  by  sea." 
The  Coast  Guard  report*  field  and  aerial 
surveys  show  the  oil  covered  over  75  miles 
of  coastline  on  Chile's  mainland  and  on 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  coating  of  oU  ranges 
from  one  to  three  inches  deep  and  up  to  75 
feet  wide. 

Environmenial  Impact  Includes  damage  to 
the  broad  Intertidal  beach  zone  expKised  by 
the  area's  20  foot  tides  and  the  damage  to 
local  waterfowl. 

Even  In  the  remote  area  there  is  a  serious 
environmental  danger.  Three  islands  in  the 
Strait,  the  Chilean  "Los  Pingulnas"  National 
Park,  serve  as  a  major  nesting  ground  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  penguins  who  are 
scheduled  to  start  their  migration  any  dav. 
The  crude  oil  interferes  with  natural  oil 
coating  In  penguins'  feathers.  This  leaves 
the  penguin  unable  to  float  and  allows  It 
to  die  of  exposure.  Hann  observed  the  bodies 
of  around  200  dead  waterfowl  and  about  50 
pen^Tilns  over  25  miles  of  beachline. 

"Even  a  modest  amount  of  crude  oil  ap- 
pears to  destroy  the  weather  proofing  and 
buoyancy  of  the  penguins,"  Hann  said. 

The  1.067  foot  "Metula"  Is  owned  by  the 
Roybal  Dutch  Shell  Group.  The  Coast  Guard 
said  so  f.ar  approximately  300,000  barrels  of 
oil  have  leaked  from  the  "Metula"  although 
the  leak  slowed  this  week. 

A  Coast  Guard  report  said,  "Attempts  to 
refloat  the  'Metula'  are  being  made  via  light- 
ering  operations   Involving   the   transfer   of 


oil  to  two  smaller  tank  vessels,  the  Argentine 
'Harvella'  which  In  turn  transfers  the  cargo 
to  the  'Bergeland.' 

"Refloating  operations  are  being  hampered 
by  gale  force  winda  and  strong  current,s  in 
the  area,"  said  the  report. 

On  September  26,  1974,  the  Institute 
for  Short-Lived  Phenomena  issued  a  sec- 
ond report,  this  one  covering  two  of  its 
3-  by  5-inch  report  card  forms.  The  text 
of  that  report  follows : 

METtTLA  On.  Spill 

Event  information  report :  lA. 

Type  of  event :  Biological. 

Date  of  occurrence:  August  9,  1974. 

Location  of  event:  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Chile. 

Reporting  source:  U.S.  Coast  Guard  head- 
q^iarters. 

GWEP,  Washington,  DC,  U.S.A. 

Source  contact:  Dr.  Roy  W.  Hann,  Jr.. 
Texas  AdcM.  Environmental  Engineering.  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas. 

An  estimated  50.000  tona,  (15.0O0.0OO  gal- 
lons) of  Persian  crude  oil  has  covered  beaches 
along  the  Straita  of  Magellan  near  the  first 
nanows.  The  source  of  the  oU  is  Royal  Dutch 
iiheU's  supertanker  Metula  which  grounded 
in  the  area  on  9  August.  Since  it  was  the 
Insurance  company's  optimistic  opinion  that 
the  oil  would  be  carried  out  to  sea,  crews 
concentrated  on  salvaging  the  tanker,  and 
on  off-loading  the  oil  that  had  not  spilled. 
Consequently,  clean-up  of  the  spilled  oil 
was  not  a.s  eilective  as  it  might  have  been 
and  winds  blev7  most  of  the  oil  onto  the 
shore. 

A  field  survey  was  conducted  along  the 
.shorelines  affected  by  the  spill  during  late 
Augu.«  and  early  September.  At  the  time 
the  survey  began,  aerial  surveillance  showed 
that  about  40-50  miles  of  shoreline  were 
coated  with  oil.  It  was  estimated  that  75 
miles  of  beach  were  affected  at  the  time  of 
the   survey   team's  departure   In   September. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Roy  W. 
Hann.  Jr.,  an  Environmental  Engineer  with 
Texas  A&M;  Jon  Wonham  of  the  Warren 
Springs  Laboratory  in  England:  and  three 
scientists  from  the  Instltuto  de  la  Patagonia 
In  Chile:  Claudio  Vnedas,  a  biologist,  Jean 
Texera.  an  ornithologist,  and  William  Texera. 
a  mammologist. 

On  4  and  5  September,  the  survey  team 
walked  25  miles  of  beach  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  oil  on  blrdllfe.  Within 
that  area  approximately  250  dead  birds  were 
found. 

This  number  Included  over  100  dead  corm- 
orants, 40  dead  penguins,  a  few  gulls,  an  al- 
batrous,  and  some  other  sea  birds.  Spot 
checks  were  also  carried  out  and  dead  birds 
were  found  at  the  top  of  50  foot  cliffs  as  far 
as  '/a  mile  inland.  Dead  birds  were  also  found 
on  the  mainland  shores  (north  side)  wheie 
there  was  no  oil  on  the  beaches.  It  was  thu.s 
estimated  that  there  were  4-6  times  as  many 
birds  killed  as  were  seen. 

There  was  special  concern  because  the 
spring  penguin  migration  was  expected  from 
the  South  Atlantic  to  three  islands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Straits.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
penguins  are  involved  in  this  migration.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  year  the  penguins  live  out 
In  the  ocean.  However,  they  pass  through 
the  Straits,  particularly  the  two  narrows  (one 
of  which  is  where  the  tanker  grounded)  to 
the  islands  where  they  nest,  lay  their  eggs. 
and  rear  their  young.  The  penguins  that  were 
already  found  dead  were  thought  to  be  either 
forerunners  or  stragglers  from  the  previou.s 
year. 

A  report  was  received  26  September  from 
the  Instltuto  de  la  Patagonia  that  the  pen- 
guins have  completed  their  migration  and 
are  apparently  unaffected  by  the  oil. 

Tlie  National  Response  Center  entry 
on  September  26  contained  tlie  happy 
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news  that  the  Metula  had  been  refloated 
the  day  before.  The  text  follows: 

Daily  Summary  of  Pollution  Incidents 

NRC— 34-76. 

Location — Chile — Special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  oil. 

Occurrence  date — 9  August,  lff74. 

Body  of  water — Straits  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major  (Chile) . 

OSC — Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  Polrep — Sitrep  twenty;  polrep  eight. 

Remarks — The  Metula  was  refloated  at 
0230  local  time  on  25  Sept.  and  Is  now  safely 
anchored  In  Bahla  Felipe.  Case  pends. 

The  New  York  Times,  according  to  a 
Library  of  Congress  abstract,  carried  a 
brief  item  on  the  Metula  on  September 
26,  in  one  edition — an  edition  that  the 
Library  does  not  receive.  The  Library's 
computerized  abstract  of  the  Times  item 
follows : 

Chilean  Navy  reports  Dutch  tanker  Me- 
tula, stranded  on  rocks  In  Straits  of  Magellan 
since  Aug.  9.  was  freed  at  high  tide  by  tugs 
after  some  of  Its  oil  cargo  was  pumped  into 
smaller  tankers;  vessel  leaked  60,000  tons 
of  oil  after  running  aground. 

For  the  date  of  September  30,  1974,  my 
file  thus  far  contains  another  NRC  file 
card  and  an  item  from  the  Washington 
Letter  of  Oceanography,  a  newsletter. 
Those  two  items,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
follow : 

NRC— 34-75. 

Location — Chile — Special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  oil. 

Occurrence  date — 9  August  1974. 

Body  of  water — Straits  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major  (Chile). 

OSC — Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  Polrep — Polrep  9,  Sitrep  22. 

Remarks — Some  slight  additional  pollu- 
tion was  reported  during  refloat  operations 
on  the  25th.  Winds  varying  from  30  to  60 
knots  hampered  the  attempt.";.  ADAPTS 
pumps  were  used  to  discharge  clean  ballast 
In  large  volumes  in  order  to  refloat  the 
Metula  at  low  tide.  The  ADAPTS  Systems 
are  presently  being  used  to  transfer  cargo 
from  the  damaged  tanks  to  sound  ones.  Plans 
call  for  the  M  V  Bergland  to  return  on 
the  1st  of  October  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  Metula's  cargo.  The  National  Strike 
Force  expects  to  be  released  by  the  15th  of 
October.  Case  Pends. 

METULA    FLOATED    OFF    ROCKS 

Victim  of  a  grounding  Aug.  9  in  the  Strait 
Of  Magellan,  the  Very  Large  Crtide  Carrier 
(VLCC)  Metula.  107.000  deadweight  ton  su- 
pertanker, was  refloated  at  2:30  a.m.  local 
time  last  Wednesday,  Sept.  25.  With  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  1.58  million  barrel 
(64  million  gallons)  load  pumped  out  bv  four 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Air  Deliverable  Anti-Pol- 
lution Transfer  Systems  (ADAPTS) ,  the  huge 
vessel  was  refloated  and  taken  in  tow  by  four 
txigs  to  Bahla  Felipe,  one  of  many  bavs  near 
the  western  end  of  the  strait,  where  she  will 
be  pumped  out.  Prom  there  she  will  be  towed 
to  an  undesignated  yard  In  Japan.  (Details  In 
WL  Sept.  16)  During  their  stint,  that  began 
Aug.  31,  the  Coast  Guard  Strike  Force  per- 
sonnel pumped  out  the  cargo  into  a  smaller 
tanker,  which  took  It  to  Punta  Arenas  hi 
many  trips.  A  major  oil  spill  bigger  than  that 
of  the  Torrey  Canyon  resulted  from  the 
grounding  at  14 Vj  knots  and  stop  in  80 
meters. 

EPA    INTERESTED    IN    STRAIT    OF    MACEI  LAN 

The  big  spill  (above)  has  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  JInvironmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA).  Because  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  possibilities  on  the  port  of 
Valdez,  Alaska  and  Prince  Williams  Sound, 
the  advent  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  EPA 


officials  want  to  see  what  happened  in  a 
similar  geographic  and  climatic  location 
which  suffered  a  major  crude  oil  spill.  An 
EPA  team  will  make  the  trip  soon.  What 
they  will  see  will  be  dead  and  dying  cormor- 
ant-s  and  penguins  and  four  inch  thick  muck 
that  is  a  colloidal  mixture  of  crude  oil,  sand, 
earth  and  30%  water.  Because  of  the  slow 
oxidation  processes  in  the  cold  climate.  It 
will  be  decades  before  traces  of  the  oil  will 
have  dlsappeard.  An  immediate  concern  of 
Chilean  conservationists  ts  the  upcoming  mi- 
gration of  penguins.  The  flocks  stop  over  in 
the  grounding  area. 

On  October  1,  this  entry  was  made  in 
the  NRC  cardfile  : 

NRC— 34-75 

Location — Chile-Special  Interest  Case. 

Pollutant — Crude  Oil. 

Occurrence  date — 9  August  1974. 

Body   of   water — Straits   of   Magellan. 

Severity— Major  (Chile). 

OSC— Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  Polrep — Polrep  9,  Sitrep  23. 

Remarks — 100  knot  winds  caused  the 
Metula  to  drag  anchor  for  'iths  of  a  mile 
on  the  27th  of  September.  She  appears  to  be 
holding  well  now.  It  is  estimated  that  off- 
loading the  remaining  cargo  to  the  M/V 
Bergland  will  take  about  two  weeks  with 
National  Strike  Force  members  ready  to  de- 
part on  the  15th.  A  Tierra  del  Puego  Pol- 
lution Inspection  team  is  conducting  a  sur- 
vey of  beaches  and  coastal  waters  in  the 
vicinity.  Case  Pends. 

Next  to  last  but  far  from  least  in  this 
chronology  of  clippings  is  an  article  from 
the  New  Orleans  States-Item  of  October 
5.  The  Metula  case  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention when  a  member  of  n'y  staff,  visit- 
ing in  New  Orleans,  happened  to  see  this 
article : 

LiTTLE-PUBLIClZED    ACCIDENT    DuMPS    OlL    OFF 

Chile  Coast 

A  little-publicized  supertanker  accident 
nearly  a  month  ago  In  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
dumped  300,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  Into 
Chilean  coastal  waters. 

The  Royal  Dutch-Shell  tanker  Metula  ran 
aground  Aug.  9,  rupturing  six  of  its  15  oil 
tanks  and  pouring  54,000  tons  of  oil  Into  the 
water  before  the  vessel  was  refloated  Sept.  25. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
which  was  called  in  for  assistance  by  the 
Chilean  government,  said  he  knew  of  no  ef- 
forts to  recover  the  spilled  oil,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Metula's  $15  million  cargo  was 
transferred  to  another  ship. 

An  environmental  engineer  from  Texas 
AA:M  University  who  accompanied  the  Coast 
Guard  team  to  Chile  said  the  tanker,  which 
has  a  62-foot  draft,  ran  aground  on  a  shoal 
40  feet  underwater. 

Dr.  Roy  Hann  said  the  spill,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  largest  on  record,  "emphasizes 
the  problems  of  accidents  In  remote  areas. 
There  Is  the  money  to  clean  up  the  spill,  but 
not  everywhere  In  the  world  can  you  turn  it 
Into  men  and  machines  to  clean  It  up.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  brought  In  by  air  or  sea." 

Meanwhile,  a  New  Orleans  environmentalist 
charged  that  the  news  of  the  massive  spill  has 
been  suppressed. 

"It  is  Inconceivable  to  me."  said  Mrs.  Mary 
Kell,  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans  Area  Sec- 
tion of  the  Marine  Technology  Society,  "that 
Shell  Oil,  the  Coast  Guard  and  Chile  have 
conspired  to  prevent  news  of  this  oil  spill 
from  being  made  public,  though  we  all  know 
that  super  oil  ports  to  serve  supertankers  are 
in  the  planning  and  development  stages  for 
offshore  Louisiana  and  Texas." 

The  1087-foot  Metula  was  reportedly  the 
first  supertanker  of  the  Very  Large  Crude 
Carrier  class  to  run  aground. 

Coast  Guard  reports  said  75  miles  of  the 
coastline  of  Chile  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  were 


covered  with  oil  from  one  to  three  Inches 
thick.  Hann  said  he  observed  25  miles  of 
beachllne  and  counted  50  dead  penguins  and 
200  dead  waterfowl. 

He  said  serious  damage  had  been  done  to 
the  Intertldal  beach  zone  exposed  by  the 
strait's  20-foot  tides,  and  there  was  concern 
for  three  Islands  In  the  strait  which  provide 
nesting  grounds  for  tens  of  thousands  of  pen- 
guins. The  oil  destroj's  the  penguins'  weather 
proofing  and  ability  to  float,  causing  them  to 
die  of  exposure,  said  Hann. 

Mrs.  Kell  said  the  300.000-barrel  spill 
dwarfs  the  1970  Chevron  accident  In  the  GuU 
of  Me.xlco.  in  which  16,000  barrels  spewed 
Into  the  water,  and  the  1969  Santa  Barbara 
Incident  in  which  5,000  to  6,000  barrels  ol 
crude  were  dumped  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  last  NRC  cardfile  entry  of  which 
I  have  thus  far  obtained  a  copy  is  dated 
October  7,  1974.  It  is  noted,  as  all  pre- 
vious cards  are.  that  the  "Case  Pends. ' 
The  card  follows : 

NRC  No.— 34-75. 

Location — Chile — Special  Interest  case. 

Pollutant — Crude  oil. 

Occurrence  date — 9  August.  1974. 

Body  of  water — Straits  of  Magellan. 

Severity — Major  (Chile). 

OSC — Chilean  Navy. 

Latest  Polrep — Polrep  10,  Sitrep  24  4  Oc- 
tober. 1974. 

Remarks — The  Bergland  has  commenced 
oITloadlng  operations  and  divers  have  com- 
menced hull  investigation.  Dead  fowl  count 
has  been  completed  with  408  cormorants.  66 
penguins.  23  ducks  and  84  seagulls  found. 
The  Salvor  made  a  request  to  purchase  the 
ADAPTS  systems  on  board  the  Metula  but 
the  Coast  Guard  declined  due  to  the  long 
lead  time  for  purchase.  E^stlmated  return  date 
of  tiie  strike  force  is  15  Oct.  Case  Pends. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  file  on  this 
matter  to  date,  and  I  am  glad  to  share 
it  with  the  Senate.  I  hope  others  will 
follow  the  matter  from  here  on  out  with 
as  much  interest  as  I  expect  to. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  93D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore recessing  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
93d  Congress.  Despite  Watergate  and  the 
public  focus  on  it,  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  have  worked 
with  greater  concentration  on  their  re- 
sponsibilities than  I  have  seen  in  many 
years.  The  93d  Congress  has  come  up 
with  legislative  responses  to  problems 
which  have  been  facing  the  American 
public  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has 
worked  out  solutions  in  areas  which 
many  previous  Congresses  have  been  un- 
able to  accomplish.  It  has  enacted  land- 
mark legislation  on: 

Budget  reform  and  impoundment  con- 
trol, establishing  a  mechanism  for  re- 
suming the  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing which  the  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress : 

War  powers  authority  reasserting  the 
role  of  Congress  regarding  waging  war; 

Private  pension  plan  reform  giving 
American  workers  greater  security  of  re- 
tirement benefits; 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  revising  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies; 

National  emergencies  clarifying  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  declare  a 
national    emergency    and    terminating 
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states  of  emergencies  which  are  legally 
.still  in  force.  This  measure  passed  the 
Senate  last  week  and  will  require  House 
action  after  the  recess. 

Housing  assistance  making  major  re- 
visions in  Federal  assistance  to  housing 
programs. 

These  are  no  small  achievements,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
iill  Senators  for  their  cooperation  with 
the  leadership  in  making  this  record  pos- 
sible. 

We  will  return  in  November  to  a  full 
legislative  schedule.  Of  primary  concern 
will  be  whatever  legislation  may  be  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  the  serious  state  of 
the  economy.  We  have  already  cleared 
for  the  President's  signature  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  home  mort- 
gage money.  Other  economic  legislation 
will  be  considered. 

Also  outstanding  are  five  appropria- 
tions bills — agriculture,  labor-HEW,  mil- 
itary constmction,  foreign  aid,  and  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  Military  con- 
struction and  foreign  aid  appropriations 
await  action  in  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  trade  reform  bill  will  be  high  on 
the  agenda  along  with  tax  reform  legis- 
lation on  which  the  House  must  act  first. 
A  list  of  legislation  which  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  gave  priority  last 
January  outlines  needed  action  on  sev- 
eral other  important  bills.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  list  and  a  com- 
parison of  Senate  progress  in  1973  and 
1974  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  along  with  the  report  and  index 
prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  on  Senate  legislative 
activity. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

October  16,  1974. 
Status    op   Legislation    Given   Priority   by 
the    Senaix    Democratic    Conference    in 

January,     1973     and     1974 
enacted     (7) 

Budget  Reform  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol—Public Law  93-344. 

Campaign  Financing — Public  Law  93-     . 

Elementary  and  Secoiidaj^  Education — 
Public  Law  93-     .         ^.       / 

Housing — Public  Law  »ff=383. 

Minimum  Wage  Increase — Public  Law  93- 
296. 

Pension  Reform — Public  Law  93-406. 

War  Powers — Public  Law  93-     . 
IN    conference     (2) 

Strip  Mining  Controls. 

Welfare  Reform. 

PASSED    senate    ONLY     <2) 

Land  Use  Planning — House  voted  against 
considering. 

No-Fault  Auto  Insurance — House  Commit- 
tee hearings  completed. 

passed    house   only    (2) 
Con.svimer  Protection  Agency — Tabled. 
Trade — Expected  to  be  reported  in  Novem- 
ber. 

HOUSE    MUST    act    FIRST     (2) 

National  Health  Insurance — Ways  and 
Means  markup  not  flnlshed. 

Tax  Reform — Ways  and  Means  marking 
up. 

Comparison  of  Senate  Progrcts  in 

1973  and  1974 

(As  of  October  16) 

1973  1974 

Days  in  session J46         145 

Hours  In  session 858:06  907:44 


Total  measures  passed S09        644 

Public  laws 133         199 

Private   laws .       6  45 

Treaties    . 16  6 

Record    votes 464        459 

Sfnate  ^egislatr-e  Activitt  Index,  93d  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session 

I  By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 
agriculture 

♦Animal  Health  Research  (H.R.  11873). 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
iHR.  13113). 

Egg  Research  and  Consumer  Information 
(H.R.  1200). 

Farm  Ciedit  Administration  (S.  3801). 

Fertilizer  (S.  Res.  289) . 

Food  A.ssistance  Programs   (S.  3458). 

Food  Marketing  Margin  Investigation    iS. 
Res.  351 ) . 

Food  Stamps  (H.R.  15124) . 

Forest  and  Rangeland  Management  (S. 
l;296). 

Forest  Pest  Control  (S.  3371) . 

Guam  Agricultural  Assistance  (H.R. 
13267). 

Livestock  Credit  (S.  3679) . 

Milk  Price  Supports  (S.  418). 

Perishable  Agricultural  Conmioditles  (H.R. 
14364). 

Poultry  Indemnity  Payments  (S.  3231). 

President's  Committee  on  Food — Farm  In- 
puts (S.  Res.  391). 

REAP  and  RECP  Programs  Extension  (S. 
.S943). 

Rice  Allotment  Transfers  (S.  3075) . 

Rural  Development  Loans — GNMA  Guar- 
antee (H.R.  14723). 

Tobacco  Allotment  Transfer,  No.  Carolina 
(H.R.  16857). 

Tobacco  Marketing  Quota  Provisions  (H.R. 
6485). 

Top  Level  Positions  In  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture  (S.  3031 ) . 

Wlieat  Supplies  (S.  Con.  Res.  70). 

Wool  Act  Payments  (S.  3056) . 
appropriations 

1974: 

Supplemental  (H.R.  14013). 

Veterans'  Administration  Supplemental 
(H.J.  Res.  941). 

Veterans'  Administration  Urgent  Supple- 
mental (H.J.  Res.  1061) . 

1975: 

•Agriculture — Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  (H.R.  15472). 

Continuing  (H.J.  Res.  1062),  '(H-J.  Res. 
1131),  (H.J.  Res.  11C3). 

Defense  (HJt,  16243) . 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  15581). 

Energy  Research  and  Development  (H.R, 
14434). 

HUD  (H.R.  15572). 

Interior  (H.R.  16027). 

Labor-HEW  (H.R.  15580). 

Legislative  (HJl.  14012). 

Public  Works — Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(H.R.  15155). 

State — Justice — Commerce  (H.R.  15404) . 

Transportation  (H.R.  15405). 

Treasury — Postal  Service  (H.R.   15544). 
atomic  energy 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authorization 
(S. 3292). 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Omnibus  Leg- 
islation (S. 3669) . 

Nuclear  Agreements  (S.  3698). 

•Nxiclear  Incidents — Insurance  (H.R. 
15323). 

Nuclear  Information  Report  (S.  3802). 

CONGRESS 

Adjournment   (H.  Con.  Res.  568) . 

Budget  Reform — Impoundment  Control 
(H.R.  7130). 

Congressional  Office  Equipment  and  Fur- 
nishings (H.R.  9075). 

Congressional  Record  Postal  Rates  (S 
3373). 

First  Continental  Congress  200th  Anniver- 
sary (S.  Res.  415). 


Impeachment  Inquiry  (S.  Res.  370). 

National  Emergencies  (S.  3967). 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (8.  37) . 

Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct (S.  Res.  368). 

Senate  Committee  Employees  Pay — 
Franked  Mall  (S.  2315) . 

Tourism   Study    (S.   Res.   347). 

CONSUMER   affairs 

Con.'^mer  Food  Act  (S.  2373). 
Consumer  Product  Warranties  (8.  356). 
.Motor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedies  (S.  355). 

CRIME- judiciary 

Bilingual  Court  Proceedings   (S.  1724). 

Canal  Zone  Marriage  Licenses  (8.  2348). 

Commi.s-slon  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Appellate  System  (S.  3052). 

Coolie  Trade'  Laws  (S.  2220). 

Copyright  Laws  (S.  1361),  (S.  3976). 

Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
iHJl.  15461). 

Florida  Judicial  District  (S.  3021). 

Jurors  Fees  (S.  3265) . 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention (S. 821). 

Legal  Services  Corporation  (H.R.  7824). 

Mandatory  Death  Penalty   (S.  1401). 

Narcotic  Treatment  (S.  1116). 

Speedy  Tiials   ! S.  754) . 

DEFENSE 

Air  Force  Colonels  Promotions  (H.R. 
14402). 

Air  Force  Unit  Command   (S.  3906). 

Army  Officers  Involuntary  Discharge  (S. 
3191). 

Aviation  Crew  Incentive  Pay  fH.R.  12670). 

Coast  Guard  Authorization   (H.R.   18595). 

Coast  Guard  Icebreaklng  Operations  'S. 
3308). 

Coast  Guard  Laws  (H.R.  9293) . 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  Benefits  (8.  2149). 

Coast  Guard  Safety  Standards  (H.R,  10309) . 

Defense  Production  Act  Extension — Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
(S. 3270). 

Defense  Production  Act  Extensions  (H  J. 
Res.  1056),  (S.J.  Res.  228). 

Enlistment  and  Reenlistment  Bonuses  (S. 
2771). 

Enlistment  Qualifications  (H.R.  3418) . 

Grumman  Aerospace  Corporation  (S.  Res. 
380). 

Medical  Officers'  Pay  (S.  2770),  (HR. 
15936). 

Military  Claims  ( H.R.  9800) . 

Military  Construction  Authorization  (H.R. 
16136). 

MUitary  Pay  Adjustment  (H.R.  15406) . 

Military  Procurement  Authorization  (HR. 
14592). 

Military  Procurement  Supplemental  Au- 
thorization I  H.R.  12565  (8.  2999)  ]. 

Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  (8.  3204) . 

Service  Academy  Appointments  (S.J.  Res. 
206). 

district    of   COLUMBIA 

Advi.sorv  Neighborhood  Councils  (H.R. 
12109). 

American  University,  Inc.  (S.  3389) . 

Campaign  Finance  Reform  (H.R.  15074) . 

Educational  Personnel — Psychologists — 
Unemployment  Compensation   (H.R.  342). 

Executive  Protective  Service  (S.  3124) . 

Home  Rule  Amendments  (H.R.  15791). 

Indigent  Defense  (S.  3703). 

Insurance  Holding  Company  Regulations 
(H.R.  7218). 

Land-Grant  University  (H.R.  15643). 

Law  Revision  Commission  (H.R.  12832) . 

Marriage  Licenses  (S.  3476) . 

Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  (H.R.  11108). 

National  Visitor  Center  (H.R.  17027). 

Pennsylvania  .Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration (  S.  3301  ) '. 

Policemen.  Firemen,  and  Teachers  Pay  In- 
crease I  H.R.  15842). 

Sewall-Belmont  House  (S.  3188) . 

Smallpox  Vaccination  (H.R.  8747). 
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Taxability  of  Certain  Dividends — D.C. 
Election  (H.R.  6186). 

Tran^x)rtatlon  Subsidies  for  Schoolchil- 
dren (S.  3477). 

Uneiuployment  Compensation  (S.  3474). 

KCONOM  Y  -riNANCB 

Abtindoned  Money  Orders  and  Trnveler's 
Checks  (S.  2705). 

Bow  and  Arrow  Excise  Tax  (H.R.  10972) . 

Check  Forgery  Insurance  (HJR.  6374) . 
Council   on   International   Economic   Policy 
iII.R.  13839). 

Domestic  Siunmlt  on  the  Eccaiomy  (S. 
Res.  363). 

Duty  Exemptions — SSI  Payments — Un- 
employment Compen'^atlon  (H.R.  IU17). 

Dutv  Sxispenslons: 

Bicycle  Parts — Tax  Amendment*  (H.R. 
G042). 

Cellulose  Salts— Tax  Amendments  (H.R. 
12035). 

Copper — Corporate  Liquidation  Judg- 
ments iHJl.  12281). 

Crude  Feathers  and  Downs— Tax  Amend- 
ments (H.R.  11452). 

Hor333 — Nledlcare  Provider  Provialons — 
SSI  (H.R.  136S1). 

Menthanol — DISC  Quallfication.s — ^Depre- 
ciation  Allowances    (H.R.   11251).: 

Shoe  Lathes  (H.R.  8215).  [ 

SUk — Trona      Ore — Oanilng      Operations 

,  M  R   7780) 

Synthetic  Rutile  (H.R.  11830). 

Zinc — Disaster  Loss  Claims  (HJl,  6191) . 

Economic  Development  (H.R.  14883) . 

Export  Administration  Act  Extensions 
I  H.J.  Res.  1057).   (HJ.  Res.   1104 );. 

Export  Control  (S.  3792). 

Export  Expansion  (S.  1486) 

Export  Import  Bank  Act  Extenbloa  (H.R. 
15977). 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extensions  (S.J. 
Res.  218).  (8J.  Res.  229),  (S.J.  Rec.  244). 
(3.J.  Res.  261). 

FDIC  Insxiraoce  (H.R.  11221 ) . 

Foreign  Investment  In  the  Unljled  States 
Study  (S.  2840). 

Holding  Companies  (S.  3838) . 

Inflation  Policy  Study  (S.  Con.  Res.  93) . 

Interest   Rates— State   Usury   Ceilings    (S. 

3817).  ; 

Municipal  Secvu-itles  (S.  2474  > . 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  (S.  3523). 

National  Securities  Market  System  (S. 
2519). 

Penny  Composition — Elsenhower  College 
(H.R.  18032).  -\ 

Pension  RefoTin   (HJl.  2   |H.R..i42001 ) . 

Public  Debt  Limit  (HJl.  14832).  I 

P\Tamld  Sales  Act  (S.  1939) .         ! 

•Railroad    Retirement    Financing     (H.R. 

15301). 

Renegotiation  Act — Unemployment  Com- 
pensUion  (H.R.  14833). 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  En- 
forcement Actions  (S.  2904) . 

Securities  and  Exchange  Gommi.s.slon 
-SEC)    Paperwork  Reduction   (S.  Res.   173). 

Supplemental  Security  Income — Unem- 
plovment  Compensation  (H.R.  13025). 

Wape  and  Price  Stability  CouncU  (S.  3919) . 

EDtTCATTON 

Ed  icational  Funding  imd  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans  (H.R. 12253). 

Elementf.ry  and  Secondary  ;  Education 
(H.R.  69). 

Environmental  Education  (S.  1647) . 

Healtli  Professions  Student  Loons  (S. 
3782). 

Lcr^.^l  Education  Assistance  fH.ft.  15296). 

ELECTION   BEFOP.M        ^ 

Ciimpalgn  Reform  (8.  3044) .      4 
Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  (S.  2102). 
Wi^tergate    Committee    (S.   Res.   287).    (S. 

Re?:    268),   (8.  Res.  286),   (S.  Res.  327).   (8. 

Res.  328),  (S.  Res.  396). 

J. 

f 

J. 


Watergate  Documents  Access  (S.  Res.  369). 
Watergate  Tapes  Preservation  (S.  4016). 

ENIXGT 

Coal  Leases  (8.  3528) . 

Coal  Slurry  Pljjellne  (S.  3879). 

Daylight  Saving  Time  (HJl.  16103). 

Eenergy  Allocation  for  Tourism  Industry 
(S.  Res.  281). 

'Energy  Emergency   (S.  2589). 

Energy  Reorganization  (ERDA)  (H.R. 
11510). 

Knergv  Research  and  Development  Policy 
(3.  1283). 

Energy  Supply— Clean  Air  (H.R.  14388). 

Energy  Transportation  Security  (H.R. 
8193). 

Federal  Energy  Administration  (H.R.  11793 
IS.  27761). 

Federal  Energy  Report  (S.  3871). 

Oeothermal  Energy   (H.R.   14920). 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Authorl/atlon 
(S.  3620).  (H.R.  15205). 

Oil  Price  Increase   (S.  Res.  249). 

OU  Shale  Funds  (S.  3009). 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Energy  (S.  3221). 

Petroleum  Allocation- Mandatory  (8. 
3717). 

Petroleum  Products  Fair  Marketing  (S. 
1694). 

Solar  Energy  Research  (S.  3234). 

Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  (H.R.  118C4). 

Truck  Fuel  Prices   (S.J.  Res.  185). 

Wtt«l.ington  Energy  Conference  (8.  Res 
279). 

Z.N  VIHONMnNT 

EnviroiunenUil  Data  Centers  (S.  1865) . 
Ocean  Du.iiping  (H.R.  5450),  (H  R.  16540) 
Oil  Pollution  (8. 1070) . 
Strip  Mining  Control  ( S.  425 ) . 
Water   PoUutlon   Control    Act    Exlensioni 
(S.  4073). 
Weather  ModlQcalioa  (8.  3320). 
Woods;,  Owl—  Smokey  Bear  (3.  1585) . 

CENnSAL    GOVERNMENT 

Alaska  Records  (S.J.  Res.  234) . 

Amateur  Athletics  (S.  3500) . 

Blind  and  Handicapped  Products  Aulhor- 
izatlcn  (HJl.  11143). 

Blind  Vendor  Operations  (S.  3581) . 

Chester  Bridge  (S.  3546) . 

Commission  on  Productivity  (S.  1752) . 

Dij^aster  Reliel  (S.  3062). 

EnUvetok  Atoll  (S.  3812) . 

FBI  Director,  Ten  Teax  Term  for  (S.  2106). 

Fedeiftl  Grants  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ments (8.3514). 

Federal  Policy  FormiUatSon  (S.  Res.  427) . 

Federal  Procurement  (S.  3311). 

Federal  Prociuement  Policy  (8.  2510) . 

Fire  Prevention  and  Control  (3.  1789) . 

Flood  Dauiage  Claims — Louisiana  (S. 
'JliOD. 

Freedom  of  Information  (HJl.  12471). 

c;SA  Leased  (S.  2785). 

Historical  and  Archeologlcal  Data  (S.  514) . 

Idaho  .'Vdmisslon  Act  (S.  939) . 

Law  Enforcement  Officers'  and  Flreflghters' 
Retirement  (H.R.  9281). 

N.'VSA  Authorization  (H.R.  13998). 

National  Science  Policy  (8. 32) . 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (HJl.  13999). 

No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  (8.  354) . 

Postal  Rate  Adjustments  (8.411). 

Presidential  Pardons  (S.  Res.  401). 

Small  Business  Adiululstratlon  (8.J.  Ben. 
223). 

Small  Business  AdminisLration  Authority 
(S. 3331). 

Small  Business  Emergency  Relief  (S.  3619). 

Smithsonian  Institution  Authorization  (8. 
2137). 

SmlthsoiUan  Museimi  Support  Facilities 
(S.  857) . 

Submerged  Lands  (H.R.  11559). 

Tourist  Travel  (8.  3943). 

Vice  PreEidfiitial  Residence  (S.J.  Res.  203). 


Whit©     House     Personnel     Authorization 
(HJl.  14715). 
Youth  Consen-atlon  Corps  (8.  1871). 

GOVEKNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

CivU  Service  Retirement  Annuities  (.S. 
1866). 

Cl\il  Service  Survivor  Annuities  (S.  628). 

Civil  Service  Survivors  Eligibility  (8.  2174) . 

•Deputy  US.  Marshals  (H.R.  5094). 

Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salarle.s 
Increase  (8.  Res.  293). 

Federal  Employees  Compensation  (H.R 
13871). 

Federal  Employees'  Pay  Raise  (S.  Res.  394). 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  (8.  1791). 

Personal  Property  Claims  (H.R.  7135). 

Postal  Service  Retirement  Fund  (H.R.  29). 

Prlvacv  and  Rights  of  Federal  Employees 
(S. 1688). 

Psvchologists  and  Optometrists  (H.R.  9440 
13.26191). 

Travel  Expenses  (S.  3341). 

USDA  Employees'  and  Dependents  Trahi- 
ios  (S.  2189). 

Withholding  Taxes  (HJl.  8860). 

HEALTH 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  PreventioJi 
(S.  1125). 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Aljuse  Education  (H.R. 
0456). 

Biomedical  Research  (H.R.  7734). 

Diabetes  Mellitus  (S.  2830) . 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (S.  3365) . 

Health  Professions  Educational  AssisLince 
iS.  3585). 

Health  Services  (HJl.  11385). 

Health  Senices — Revenue  Sharing  (H.R. 
14214). 

Medical  Devices  (8.  2368) . 

National  Arthritis  Act  (8.  2854) . 

National  Cancer  Program  (8.  2893). 

National  Institute  on  Aging  (8.  775). 

Older  Americans  (ILR.  11105). 

School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  (H.R. 
14354). 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (S.  1745). 

HOUSING 

Home  Mortgage  Assistance  (S.  3979). 
ITouiIng  and  Commiuilty  Development  (S. 
GOG'J). 

He:il  Estate  Settlement  Costs  (S.  3164). 


.Vb.entee  Shawnee  Tribe,  Oklahoma  (S. 
:i.w8). 

.American  Indian  Policy  (S.  Con.  Res.  37). 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  (S. 
2777). 

Bridgeport  Indian  Colony,  California  (S. 
283). 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes,  Oklahoma  (8. 
521). 

Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  Montana  (H.R.  5525 ) . 

Clxizeu  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  Okla- 
homa (S.  3359) . 

Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians  (8.  9(j9). 

Indian  Claims  Commission  (S.  :?007). 

Indian  Financing  (8.  1341). 

Indian  Self-Dttermlnatlon   (S.   1017). 

Kootenai  Tribe,  Idaho  (S.  634) . 

San  Carlos  Indian  Tribe,  Arizona  (H.R. 
7730). 

Sisseton  and  Walipeton  Sioux  Tribe,  No. 
and  So.  Dakota  (S.  1411),  (S.  1412). 

Spokane  Tribe,  Washington  (H.R.  5035). 

INTERNATIONAL 

African  Development  Firnd  (S.  2354). 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc.  (8.  1836). 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(HJl.  12799). 

Asian  Development  Bank  (8.  2193) . 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting  (S. 
3190). 

China  Indemnification  Agreement  (S. 
3304). 

Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
(H.R.  12165). 
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Customs  and  Immigration  Border  Facilities 
(HJl.  10044). 

Foreign  Disaster  Assistance   (H.R.   12413). 

Foreign  Service  BiUldlngs  (H.R.  12465). 

IDA — Gold  Ownership  (S.  3665) . 

International  Court  of  Justice  (8.  Res.  74), 
(S.  Res.  76),  (8.  Res.  76).  (8.  Res.  77).  (8. 
Res.  78) . 

International  Criminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion (H.R.  14597). 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  Meeting  (S.  Res.  416) . 

International  Ocean  Exposition  '75  (8. 
2662). 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Confer- 
ence (S.  Res.  340). 

Japan-United  States  Cultural  Exchange 
(S.  649). 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  In- 
demnification (S.J.  Res.  236) . 

Middle  East  Terrorists  (S.  Res.  324). 

Migratory  Birds  (H.R.  10942). 

Military  Assistance  to  Greece  (8.  2745). 

Missing  in  Indochina  (S.  Con.  Res.  81). 

Missing  Newsmen  (S.  Res.  291 ) . 

National  Olympic  Commission  (S.  1018). 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (HJl.  14291). 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC)  (S.  2957). 

Passport  Application  Fees  (H.R.  15172) . 

Peace  Corps  Authorization  (HJl.  12920). 

Stat©  Department  Svipplemental  Author- 
ization (HR.  12466). 

Stat©  Department — USIA  Authorizations 
(S.  3473). 

Treaties : 

Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transit  of  Goods  (Ex.  P.  93d-l8t). 

Czechoslovak  Consular  Convention  (Ex.  A, 
93rd-2d). 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Denmark  (Ex.  U, 
93d-lst). 

Protocol  to  the  Convention  for  the  In- 
ternational Council  for  Exploration  of  the 
Sea  (Ex.  V,  93d-lst). 

Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  1971  (Ex.  C,  93d- 
2d). 

Turkey  Foreign  Aid  (S.  Res.  247) . 

U.S.-Hungarlan  Claims  (H.R.  13261). 

Vietnam  War  Claims  (S.  1728) . 

1980  winter  Olympic  Games  (8.  Con.  Res. 
72). 

World  Food  Resolution  (S.  Res.  329). 

LABOR 

Developmental  Disabled  Assistance  (H.R. 
14215). 

Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  (H.R. 
13342). 

Minimum  Wage  Increase  (S.  2747). 

Nonprofit  Hospital  Employees  (S.  3203). 

Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  (H.R. 
14225). 

West  Coast  Dock  Strike  (S.  1566) . 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES   AND    MEDALS 

Al  Kalhie  (8.  Res.  414) . 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  (S.J.  Res.  188) . 

Betty  Ford  (S.  Res.  413) . 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  298). 

Cable  Can  Medals — ^International  Exposi- 
tion on  the  Environment  Medals  (S.  4037). 

Chautaugua  Institution  (S.J.  Res.  230). 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  (S.  Res.  366). 

Clara  Barton  House  ( S.  3700) . 

Earl  Warren  (S.J.  Res.  123).  (8.  Con.  Res. 
101). 

Georges  Pompidou,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  304). 

Gerald  R.  Ford  (S.  Con.  Res.  108). 

Hank  Aaron  Home  Run  Record  (8.  Res. 
303),  (3.  Res.  305). 

Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship 
IS.  3548). 

Herbert  Hoover  (S.  Con.  Res.  79) . 

International  House  50th  Anniversary  (S. 
Res.  421). 

J.  Allen  Frear  Bulldhig  (8.  3518). 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  Medals   (HJl.   1817). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Conservation  Corps 
Center  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Grasslands  (S.  2835) . 

Monument  to  Ist  Infantry  Division  (S.J. 
Res.  66). 

University  of  Nevada  Centennial  (S.  Con. 
Res.  87). 

Smokey  Bear  Memorial  (H.  Con.  Res.  664). 

Southeast  Asia  Military  Decorations  Time 
Limitation  (H.R.  15148). 

University  of  Nevada  Centennial  (S.  Con. 
Res.  87). 

Veterans  Day  (S.  4081) . 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Statue  (H  R. 
5507). 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  (H.R. 
11295). 

Arapaho  National  Forest  (8.  3615) . 

Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  Florida 
(H.R.  10088). 

Big  Thicket  National  Preserve,  Texas  (H.R. 
11546). 

Boston  National  Historic  Park  (S.  210). 

Cascade  Head  Scenic -Research  Area, 
Oregon  (H.R.  8352). 

Chlorine  Allocation  (S.  2846) . 

Conservation  on  Military  and  Other  Fed- 
eral Lands  (H.R.  11537). 

Eastern  WUderness  (S.  3433) . 

Egmont  Key  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(H.R.  8977). 

Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  (H.R.  13542) . 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreational  Area 
(H.R.  10834). 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park  (8.  1296). 

Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  (S. 
605). 

Hells  Canyon  Recreational  Area  (S.  2233 ) . 

Indoor  Recreation  Facilities  (S.  2661). 

Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Washington  (S. 
3289). 

Lone  Rock  Lake  Project  (8.  1961). 

National  Historic  Sites  (HJl.  13157). 

National  Ocean  Policy  Study  (S.  Res.  222). 

National  Park  System  Acquisitions  (H.R. 
14217). 

National  Resource  Lands  Management  (S. 
424). 

National  Wilderness  Areas  (H.R.  12884). 

Pacific  Northwest  Power  (S.  3362). 

Plscataway  Park  (HJl.  4681). 

Reclamation  Development  Projects  (H.R. 
15736). 

Recreation  Use  Fees  (S.  2844). 

Rivers  and  Harbors — Public  Works  (H.R. 
10203  [8.27981). 

Rocky  Mountain  Natiomal  Park,  Colorado 
(S.  2394). 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Authorization 
(HJl.  13221). 

Snake  River  Bridge  (8.  3563). 

Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  (8.  2001 ) . 

Teton  National  Forest  (S.  3489). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — Chattooga  River 
(H.R.9492  (8.921]). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — New  River  (S. 
2439). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — St.  Croix  River 
(3.  3022). 

Wilderness  Areas: 

Parallon  Wilderness — Pobit  Reyes  National 
Seashore  (HJl.  11013K 

Great  Dismal  Swamp   (H.R.  3620) 

Okefenokee  WUderness  (H.R.  6395). 

Snow  Mountain  Wilderness  (3.  114). 

Weminuche  Wilderness   (S.  1863). 

Wildlife  Refuge  Rights-of-Way  (H.R. 
11541). 

Willow  Creek  Dam,  Oregon  (3.  3637). 

NOMINATIONS    (ACTION  BY  ROLL  CALL  VOTE) 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel  to  MaJ.  Gen., 
USAP. 

John  C.  SawhlU  to  be  Admhilstrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  Ma].  Oen., 
USAF, 


PROCLAMATIONS 


American  Business  Day  (8 J.  Res.  195) . 

First  Continental  Congress  Anniversary  (S. 
Con.  Res.  86). 

Good  Neighbor  Day  (S.J.  Res.  235) . 

Honor  America  (H.  Con.  Res.  537) . 

Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America 
Month  (HJ.  Res.  1070) . 

Meals-on-Wheels  Week  (S.  Res.  409) . 

National  Agriculture  Week  (S.J.  Res.  163) . 

National  Amateur  Radio  Week  (S.J.  Res. 
197). 

National  DeMolay  Week  (S.J.  Res.  238) . 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week  (S.J. 
Res.  175). 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  (H.J. 
Res.  910). 

National  Legal  Secretaries  Court  Observ- 
ance Week  (HJ.  Res.  898) . 

National  Volunteer  Week  (S.J.  Res.  179) . 

United  States  Space  Week  (H.  Con  Res. 
223). 

Women's  Equality  Day  (H.J.  Res.  1 1 105 ) . 

TRANSPORTATION -COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  Hijacking  (S.  39) . 

Aircraft  Piracy  (S.  872). 

Alien  Radio  Station  Licenses  (3.  2457) . 

Amtrak  Authorization  (H.R.  15427). 

Broadcast  License  Renewal  (H.R.  12993). 

Communications  Common  Carrier  Charges 
(S.  1227). 

Communications  Common  Carrier  Service 
Applications  (8.  1479). 

Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  (S. 
2362). 

Deepwater  Ports  (H.R.  10701). 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  (S. 
3934) . 

FM  Radios  (S.  585). 

Forest  Highway  Funds  (3.  3490) . 

Intercoastal  Shipping  (H.R.  13516  |S. 
31T3)). 

International  Air  Transit  (Pan  Am)  (S. 
3481). 

Maritime  Supplemental  Authorization 
(H.R.  12925). 

Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Report  Ex- 
tension (S.J.  Res.  250) . 

SS  "Guam  Bear"  and  SS  "Hawaii  Bear" 
(HR.  11223). 

SS  "Independence"  (H.R.  8586). 

Tariffs  and  Freight  Rates  (S.  1488) . 

Transportation  Safety — Hazardous  Mate- 
rials (S.  4067). 

Urban  Mass  Transit  (S.  386) . 

Vessel  Tonnage  Deductions  (S.  1353) . 

VETERANS 

American  Legion,  Inc.  (3.  4013) . 

American  War  Mothers,  Inc.  (S.  2441) . 

Disability  Compensation  and  Survivor  Ben- 
efits (3.  3072) . 

OI  BUI  Benefits  (S.  3398)  (S.  3705) . 

Life  Insurance  (H.R.  6574) . 

POW  Families,  Funeral  Trausprotatlou  for 
(3.3228). 

U.S.  Flag  Presentation  (HJl.  5631) . 

Veterans'  and  Servicemen's  AutomobUe  and 
Adaptive  Equipment  (8.  2363) . 

Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Adjust- 
ment (8.  4040) . 

Vienam  Veterans  Education  (HJl.  12628 
[S. 27841). 

S^^'ATF.  Legislative  Activity    (93d  Congress 
2o  Session) 

(By   Senate   Democratic   Policy  Committee) 

Days   In   session 145 

Hours  in  session ___.  907:44 

Total  measures  passed 644 

Private  laws 46 

Public  laws , ..         199 

Treaties 6 

Confirmations ._-...  63.462 

Record  votes ... . ._._.        469 

Vetoes 8 
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Symbols:  P/H — Passed  House:  P/S — Passed 
Senate;  '—Vetoed  1874;  (W)— Passed  by 
Voice  Vote:  numbera  In  pareatbesls  Indi- 
cate number  of  record  vote  on  passage,  con- 
ference report,  or  reconslderatiou. 

ACKICTTLTURX 

Animal  health  research. — Authorizes  $17 
million  annually  to  support  continuing  pro- 
Kr.'.nis  for  animal  health  research  at  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine,  or,  at  Insjtltutlons 
where  there  are  no  such  colleges,  the  State 
iigricultural  experiment  stations  conducting 
animal  health  research;  sets  a  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds  based  on  the  value  of 
and  Income  generated  by  livestock  and  poul- 
try Ui  each  State  and  on  the  antmal  health 
research  capacity  at  the  eligible  institutions: 
provides  for  additional  grants  for  research 
on  speciflc  national  or  regional  animal 
health  problems:  and  establishes  an  Advi- 
sory Board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Agi-lculture  to  make  recommendations  on 
matters  related  to  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  H.R.  U873.  Vetoed  Aug.  14.  1*74  (W) 

Commodity  Futures  Ti-adlng  Commis- 
siou. — Creates  an  independent  regulatory 
coramlsslou,  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  consisting  of  a  Chairman 
ajid  four  CommLssloners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  transfers  to  it  all  existing  au- 
thority under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
which  Ls  presently  vested  In  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission;  requires  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  appoint  a  staff  person  to  main- 
tain liaison  between  the  Commlssten  and  the 
Department:  deletes  certain  langnage  in  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  assure  Uiat  Fed- 
eral law  will  preempt  State  law;'  gives  the 
Commission  broad  authority  to  regulate  all 
futures  trading  and  exchange  activities  and 
imposes  certain  registration  requirements  iu 
order  to  insure  fair  practice  and  honest  deal- 
ing on  the  commodity  exchanges  ajid  provide 
a  measure  of  control  over  these  forms  of 
speculative  dealing;  authorizes  a  customer's 
reparation  procediu-e  for  handUug  com- 
plaints arising  from  violations  of  the  Act 
subject  to  Judicial  ravlew;  imposes  adminis- 
trative and  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Act;  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
regulate  transactions  for  the  delivery  of  sil- 
ver and  ^d  bullion,  bull:  silver  and  gold 
coins  pursuant  to  standardized  margin  or 
leverage  account  contracts;  makes  it  a  felony 
for  any  employee  of  the  Commission  to  ac- 
quire and  u.se  Insider  tafomiation  for  futures 
trading,  options  trading  and  trading  In  ac- 
tual commodatlon;  provides  that: the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  to  Congress  include 
information  on  registration  of  futures  as- 
sociations; requires  a  report  to  Congress 
within  2  years  on  the  need  for  legislation 
providing  insurance  against  losses  caused  by 
financial  failure  of  futures  commission  mer- 
chants;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 

13113.  Public  Law  03-...,  appro-. ed , 

1974.  (W) 

Egg  research  and  constimer  Information. — 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
issue  a  national  order  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Egg  Board  which  would 
develop,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  approval, 
a  program  of  research,  producer  and  consu- 
mer education,  and  promotion  to  improve 
and  develop  markets  for  eggs,  egg.  products, 
.spent  fowl  (laying  hens  removed  lor  slaugh- 
ter), and  products  of  spent  fowl;  requires 
approval  by  referendum  among  commercial 
egg  producers  with  laying  Hocks  of  over  3,000 
before  the  order  can  become  effective,  and, 
if  the  CMTder  la  approved,  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  administrative  costs  thro\igh  assess- 
ment of  producers  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  5 
rents  per  case  of  ooinmercial  i>gg8.  H.R.  1200. 
Public  Law  a3-42S,  approved  Oct.  1,  1974. 
(VV) 

Farm  Credit  Administration.— Authorizes 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  tcj  establish 


the  salary   level   of   the   Governor  and   the 
Deputy  Governors  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 8.  3801.  P/S  Aug.  19.  1974.  ( W) 
Fertilizer. — Expresses  a  eense  of  the  Senate 
that:   all  Federal  agencies  should  gtv«  the 
highest  priority  to  the  U.S.  fertilizer  indus- 
try In  establishing  allocation  priorities  for 
distribution:     the    U.S.    fertilizer    Industry 
should  distribute  fertilizer  supplies  among 
farmers  in  a  timely  and  equitable  manner, 
and  at  reasonable  prices;  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  appropriate  State  regula- 
tory agencies,  should  establish  priorities  for 
the  allocation   of  natural   gas   to   mtrogen 
fertilizer  producers  sufllcient  to  insure  them 
of  supply  levels  required  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum production  levels;   the  Federal  Energy 
Office  should  give  the  highest  priority  allo- 
cation to  the  fertilizer  lndu.stry'8  needs  for 
gasoline,  middle-distillates,  and  other  liquid 
fuels  utilized  In  the  production,  distribution, 
and  application  of  fertilizer:  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  and  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  should  continue  their 
monitoring  and  reporting  of  fertilizer  supply 
availabilities,    wholesale    and    retail    prices, 
and    export    shipments:    and    the    Cost    of 
Living  Council  should  establish  a  monitor- 
ing and  Investigatory  program  through  tlie 
office  of  the  IRS  to  determine  the  factual 
basis  of  any  alleged  price  gouging  Involving 
either  fertilizer  wholesalers  or  retailers.   S. 
Res.  289.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  27.  1974.  (W) 
Food  assistance  programs. — Makes  manda- 
tory for  a  3  year  period  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  PudUc  Law 
93-86  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  not  in  surplus  supply  for  donation 
to   certain    food    programs:    authorlBes    tlie 
Secretary  to  pay  each  State  agency  50  per- 
cent of  all  costs  In  administering  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  Instead  of,  as  at  present.  62.5 
percent  of  only  certain  designated  adminis- 
trali\o    costs;    requires    that    States    report 
from  time  to  time  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  SIrectiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program;   amends 
section  3  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
to  establish  a  5-cent  minimum  rate  of  reim- 
bursement for  each  half-pint  of  milk  served 
in   the  special   milk   program,   with   annual 
adjustment   t)eginnlng  with  the   1976  fiscal 
year  to  reflect  changes  in  costs:   and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  3458.  Public  Law 
93-347,  approved  July  12,  1974.  (W) 

Food  marketing  margin  investigation. — 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Peder.'U  Trade  Commission  undertake  an  In- 
vestigation of  margins  that  exist  between 
farm  prices  of  livestock,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  and  eggs  and  their  retail  prices  to 
determine:  (a)  the  past  and  present  mar- 
gins for  these  commodities:  (b)  the  changes 
In  the  relative  values  of  the  Items  that  com- 
prise the  margin:  (c)  whether  these  mar- 
gins iully  reflect  appropriate  farm  price 
changes;  (d)  whether  any  Important  level 
In  the  food  marketing  chain  experienced  any 
losses  since  August  of  1973;  <e)  profits  of 
each  important  level  in  the  food  marketing 
chain;  and  (f)  whether  market  power  con- 
centration exists  to  the  extent  that  It  im- 
pedes competitive  forces.  S.  Res.  351.  Senate 
adopted  Aug.  2, 1974.  ( W) 

Food  stamps.— Extends  for  1  year,  until 
July  1,  1975,  tlie  period  of  eUgiblllty  wherein 
supplemental  security  Income  recipients  may 
receive  food  stamps.  H.R.  15124.  Public  Law 
93-335,   approved  July  8,   1974.    (VV) 

Forest  and  rangeland  management. — Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare 
a  Forest  and  Related  Resources  Assessment, 
limited  to  programs  administered  by  tlie 
Forest  Service,  by  December  31.  1975;  re- 
quires comprehensive  surveys  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  forest  and  rangelands  of  tlie 
United  States  and  authorizes  therefor  not 
to  exceed  $20  million  In  any  fiscal  year;  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  President  a  recommended  Renewable 
Resource  Pi'ogram,  which  mny  include  alter- 


natives, by  December  31.  1975,  covering  the 
four  year  period  1976-1980;  requires  that 
land  and  resource  management  plans  be  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  Federal  agencies;  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  As- 
sessment, resource  surveys  and  Program  to 
assist  States  and  other  planning  organiza- 
tions; requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
Statement  of  Policy  to  Congress  which  shall 
go  Into  eflect  unless  either  House  adopts  a 
disapproval  resolution  within  60  days,  and 
provides  that  Congress  may  revise  or  modify 
the  Statement  to  be  used  in  framing  budgl 
et  requests:  provides  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  i>ollcles  approved 
under  the  bill  shall  be  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  provides  that  the  financ- 
ing of  forest  development  roads  by  forest 
product  pitrchasers  shall  be  deemed  "budget 
authority  '  and  "budget  outlays"  bs  defined 
m  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  and  efTecttv©  for 
nny  tiscal  year  oidy  to  stich  extent  or  In  such 
amoimts  as  are  provided  In  appropriations 
acts;  end  requijes  the  Secretary,  in  carry- 
ing out  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  use  data 
aviiilabie  from  other  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  avoid  duplication 
and  overlap  of  resource  assessment  and  pro- 
gram planning  efforts  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. S.  2296.  Public  Law  93-378.  approved 
Aug.  17,  1974.  (W) 

Fo.'-est  pest  control — Amends  the  Forest 
Pest  Control  Act  to  provide  that  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  program  of 
eradication  and  control  of  forest  Insect  pests 
and  diseases  are  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  S.  3371.  PS  May  7.  1974.  (VV| 

Guam  agricultural  assistance — Authorlei^ 
the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  to  provide  finan- 
cial and  technical  assibtance  to  Guam  to  Im- 
prove fire  control,  watershed  protection,  and 
refore.'^tation  programs.  HJl.  13267.  Public 
Law  93-421,  approved  Sept.  19.  1974.  (VVi 
Livestock  credit — Requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  temporary  1 
year  guaranteed  loan  program  to  assist  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  are  primarily  engraged 
in  agricultural  production  for  the  purpose  of 
breedmg.  raising,  fattenmg,  or  marketing- 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  goats 
chickens,  and  turkeys;  provides  that  gunr- 
r.nteed  loans  may  be  extended  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  p;u-tnershlp  only  when  ilie  majority 
Interest  Is  held  by  stockholders  or  partners 
who  are  primarily  engaged  In  such  agricul- 
tural production;  requires  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  to  guarantee  \ip  to  80  percent 
of  loans  made  by  an  approved  lender  at  an 
interest  rate  to  be  determined,  with  a 
$250,000  limit  to  any  Individual,  and  .sets  at 
$2  billion  the  total  amount  of  loan  guarati- 
tees  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time:  requires  that  the  borrower  mtist  be 
unable  to  obtain  financing  without  the  guar- 
antee; requires  repayment  In  not  more  than 
3  years  with  a  possible  renewal  for  not  more 
than  2  additional  years;  and  provides  for  a 
6  month  extension  of  the  program  If  the 
Secretary  so  determines.  S.  3679.  Public  Law 
93-357,  .-ipproved  July  25.  1974.   (VV) 

Milk  price  supports — Requests  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Increase  the  support 
price  for  manufacturing  milk  to  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  September  1974  parity  for  t:  ic 
remainder  of  this  marketing  year,  S.  Res.  418. 
Senate  adopted  Oct.  4.  1974."  (VV) 

Perishable  agricultural  commodities. — 
Amends  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Act  to 
allow  the  imposition  of  a  monetary  penalty, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000.  on  those  who  violate 
the  l.iw  by  misbranding,  or  niLsrepresenling 
Iruits  and  vegetables  shipped,  sold,  or  of- 
fered for  sale  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  lieu  of  a  formal  proceeding  for  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  violator '.= 
license.  H.R.  143G4.  Public  Law  03  369,  ap- 
proved Aug.  10.  1974.  (VV) 
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Poultry  Indemnity  payments — Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  to  pay  compensation  for  contam- 
inated poultry,  eggs,  and  poultry  and  egg 
products,  tacluding  the  costs  of  disposing 
of  such  items,  to  producers,  growers,  and 
processors  who  have  been  advised  after  Jan- 
\iary  1,  1974,  that  their  products  contained 
unsafe  residues  of  the  pesticide  dleldrln  or 
other  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  and  to  compensate  their  em- 
ployees for  wages  lost  as  a  result  of  this 
condition,  and  to  mvestlgate  and  report  to 
Congress  within  a  year  on  the  circumstances, 
which  resulted  in  the  economic  loss.  S.  3231. 
P/S  Apr.  23,  1974.  (141) 

President's  Committee  on  Food,  Farm  in- 
puts.— Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that:  The  President's  Conmilttee  on  Food 
may  in  no  way  assume  or  displace  any  re- 
sponsibilities delegated  by  law  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  other  government  of- 
ficials; the  committee  consider  Increased 
farm  costs  and  shortages  of  essential  farm 
inputs  In  any  actions  or  recommendations  it 
may  make;  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment havmg  any  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  allocation  priorities  con- 
sidered essential  farm  Inputs,  including  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  In  Its  allocation 
of  natural  gas  supplies,  give  priority  to  agri- 
culture and  Its  related  Industries;  the  Presi- 
dent expand  the  scope  and  responsibility  of 
the  Inter-Governmental  Agency  Task  Force 
on  Fertilizer  to  Include  all  essential  farm 
inputs;  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion consvilt  and  maUitain  a  clo.se  liaison 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  with  respect  to  any  proposals 
that  may  affect  the  current  priority  status 
that  agriculture  and  its  related  Industries 
now  enjoy  under  Federal  mandatory  fuel  and 
propane  allocation  regulations.  S.  Res.  391. 
Senate  adopted  Sept.  9,  1974.  (VV) 

REAP  and  RECP  programs  extension. — Ex- 
tends to  December  31,  1975,  the  time  for 
using  the  funds  authorized  in  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  for  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  (REAP)  and  the 
Rural  E^nvironmental  Conservation  Program 
(RECP).  S.  3943.  P/S  Oct.  8,  1974.   (W) 

Rice  allotment  transfers. — Permits  rice 
growers  who  are  unable  to  plant  pairt  or  all 
of  their  farm  acreage  allotments  because  of 
floods  or  other  natxiral  disasters  to  transfer 
their  allotments  to  other  farms  In  the  same 
or  a  near  county  on  which  they  will  have 
an  Interest  In  the  particular  commodity. 
S.  3075.  P/S  Mar.  13,  1974  (W) 

Rural  development  loans.  GNMA  guaran- 
tee.— Amends  the  Agrlcxtlture  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (ONMA)  to 
guarantee  payments  on  securities  based  or 
backed  on  loan  participations  guaranteed 
or  Insured  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  or  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  provided 
that  the  Administrator  shall  use  the  funds 
created  luider  both  of  these  acts  to  reim- 
burse GNMA  for  any  disbursements  they 
may  make  as  a  result  of  any  guarantee  and 
changes  from  September  1  to  May  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  date  on  which  the  President 
Is  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  avail- 
ability of  government  or  government-assisted 
services  to  rural  areas.  H.R.  14723.  P/H  July  1, 
1974;  P/S  amended  Aug.  2,  1974  (W) 

Tobacco  allotment  transfer.  North  Caro- 
lina.— Permits  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
allotments  on  1974  quotas  in  certain  dis- 
aster areas  in  North  Carolina.  H.R.  16857. 
Public  Law  93-       ,  approved   1974   (W) 

Tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions. — Pro- 
videe,  effective  with  the  1975  crop,  that  any 
kind  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  not  in  effect  which  is  produced  In  an 
area  where  a  quota  kind  Is  traditionally 
produced  shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  If  it 
possesses   any  of   the   distinguishable   char- 


acteristics of  the  quota  tobacco.  H.R.  6485. 
Public  Ijaw  93-411,  approved  Sept.  3,  1974 
(VV) 

Top  level  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — Upgrades  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  establishes  two  new  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
changes  the  position  of  Administrator,  Ani- 
mal and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
from  GS-18  to  Executive  Level  V;  tocreases 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  six 
to  seven.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary;  and 
abolishes  four  existing  positions.  S.  3031. 
P,  S  May  8,  1974.  (W) 

Wiieat  svipplies — States  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu-e  should: 
immediately  conduct  a  survey  of  all  wheat 
milling  firms  and  bakeries  to  determme  their 
position  with  regard  to  wheat  supplies  and 
require ments  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1973-7-;:  marketing  year;  conduct  a  county- 
by-county  survey  to  determine  the  amount  of 
uncommitted  wheat  stocks  remaining  in  the 
ownership  of  all  gram  dealers  and  farmers: 
and  work  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  expedite  transportation  of  ex- 
isting wheat  stocks  to  the  millers  and  bakers 
In  need  of  additional  supplies.  S.  Con.  Res.  70. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  25,  1974.   (W) 

Wool  Act  payments — Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively 
the  regulations  governmg  the  computation 
of  price  support  payments  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  for  the  marketing  years 
1969  through  1972  to  permit  the  making  of 
Wool  Act  payments  to  certain  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  failed  to  receive  the  full  pro- 
ceeds from  their  sale  of  wool  because  of 
defaults  In  payment  by  their  marketing 
agency,  such  payments  to  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  net  sales 
proceeds  based  on  the  price  the  farmer  or 
rancher  would  have  received  had  there  been 
no  default  of  payment  or  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  wool  at  the  time  of  sale.  S.  3056. 
P,S  July  31,   1974.   (W) 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1974: 


Supplemental. — Appropriates  $9,301,474,- 
398  to  provide  additional  funding  for  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1974:  mcludes:  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  $500  million  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  and  $23,661,000  for  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  programs;  $2,139,312,000  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Military,  to  be 
considered  as  an  "advance"  on  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriations:  $133  million  (termed 
"Middle  East  Payback")  for  replacement  in 
the  U.S.  defense  Inventory  of  equipment  sold 
to  Israel  which  must  be  replaced  at  a  cur- 
rent price  higher  than  that  received  at  the 
time  of  transfer  to  Israel;  for  foreign  opera- 
tions, $49  million  for  Indochina  postwar  re- 
construction assistance;  $250,000  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  upon  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation:  reallocates  funds 
appropriated  under  dLsaster  relief,  originally 
allocated  for  the  Sahel  region,  for  use  In  all 
the  drought  stricken  nations  of  Africa;  in- 
cludes an  additional  $36.2  million  for  dis- 
aster relief  In  the  United  States  caused  by 
tornados  during  the  spring:  $2,265,584,000  for 
manpower  assistance  programs;  $20  million 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education: 
$12.5  million  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; $2  million  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  the  District  of  Columbia  crim- 
inal Justice  .system  caused  by  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  court-appointed  counsel;  $47  million 
for  Amtrak  for  expansion  and  acquLsltlon  of 
.stock;  $3,874,791,595  to  meet  Increased  costs 
In  Federal  salaries  and  expenses:  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  14013.  I*ubllc  Law 
U3-305,  approved  June  8.  1974.  (174) 

Veterans'  Admiulstrraion  supplemental — 
.Appropriates  $750  million  to  the  Veterans' 
Admuii-.tratiop  *o  insure  the  availability  of 


funds  for  financing  Readjustment  Benefits  of 
the  Nation's  post-Korean  conflict  veterans, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  their  wives 
and  widows.  HJ.  Res.  941.  Public  Law  93  261. 
approved  Apr.  11,  1974.  (W) 

Veterans'  Admmistration  urgent  supple- 
mental— Appropriates  a  total  of  $179  million 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  cover  the 
Increased  rates  of  disability,  dependency,  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  then-  survivors  as  provided  for  in 
Public  Law  93-295,  which  became  effective 
May  1,  1974,  and  the  30  day  extension  of 
education  benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  as  well 
as  for  general  operating  expenses.  H.J.  Res. 
1061.  Public  Law  93  321.  approved  June  30. 
1974. (268) 

1075:  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection* — Appropriates  $13.- 
571.395,000  for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  of  which  $6,282,815,000  is  for  agri- 
cultural programs,  $831,341,000  is  for  riu'al 
development  programs,  $1,311,191,000  is  for 
environmental  programs,  and  $5,146,048,000 
is  for  consumer  programs.  H.R.  15472.  Vetoed 
Aug.  7,  1974.  (310,  322) 

Continuing. — Provides  funds  for  continu- 
ing governmental  functions  to  September  30. 
1974,  for  programs  for  which  fiscal  year  1975 
funds  have  not  been  appropriated  at  either 
Its  cvurent  operational  level  or  the  lesser 
level  passed  by  either  House,  or  If  applicable 
legislation  has  passed  neither  House,  at 
either  the  budget  estimate  or  the  current 
level,  whichever  is  lower:  includes  provisions 
to  guard  against  the  reduction  or  termina- 
tion of  any  specific  Labor-HEW  progi-ani: 
provides  for  distribution  of  title  I  funds  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  as  contained  In  H.R.  69,  as  passed  the 
Senate;  provides  an  annual  rate  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  continued  support  of  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.J.  Res.  1062.  Public  Lav.-  93  ■ 
324.   approved  June   30,   1974.    (266) 

Extends  until  sine  die  adjom-nment  the 
current  continuing  resolution  (Public  Law 
93-324)  for  programs  for  which  1975  appro- 
priations have  not  been  enacfid  (Military 
Construction  Foreign  Assistance,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor-HEW);  prohibits  military  as.^l^t- 
ance  to  Turkey  until  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  that  Turkey  is  in  compliance 
with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  provides  that 
this  prohibition  shall  become  effective  on 
December  10,  1974  or  before  If  mllltarv 
equipment  made  available  to  Turkey,  which 
are  not  In  Cyprus  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  Is  transported  to  Cyprus  ai.d 
authorizes  the  President  to  suspend  thl? 
prohibition  until  December  10,  1974,  if  he 
determines  such  suspension  will  furtlier  ne- 
gotiations for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict:  and  limits  to  $1,000  fertilizer 
shipments  to  South  Vietnam.  H.J.  Res.  1163 
Public  Law  93 ,  approved  1974.  (4591 

Defense.— Appropriates  $82,096,297,000  i:i 
new   budget   obllgatlonal   authority  plus  an 


*Exteuds  until  sine  die  adjournment  the 
cm-rent  continuing  resolution  (Public  La-.v 
93-324)  for  programs  for  which  1975  appro- 
priations have  not  been  enacted  (Military 
Constrxiction,  Foreign  Assistance.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Labor-HEW) ;  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  for  milltai^  assistance  or  for  sales 
of  defense  articles  and  services  or  their  trans- 
portation to  Turkey  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  Turkey  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act: 
authorizes  the  use  of  $15  million  for  relief 
assistance  in  cormectlon  with  damage  caused 
by  the  floods  In  Honduras  and  Bangladesh 
and  by  the  civil  strife  in  Cyprus;  prohibits 
future  procurement  of  fertilizers  for  South 
Vietnam;  and  contams  other  provisions. 
H.J.  Res.  1131.  Vetoed  Oct.  14,  1974.  House 
oustftined  veto  Oct.  15,  1974.  (418) 
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additional  $480,000,000  in  prevlou^ear  trans- 
fer authority  for  a  total  of  $82,576,297,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. H.R.  16243.  Public  Law  93-437,  ap- 
proved Oct.  8,  1974.  (358) 

District  of  Columbia. — Appropriates  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1975  a 
total  of  $1,453,042,900  of  which  $379,400,000 
is  the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  and 
$1,073,642,900  is  District  of  Columbia  funds. 
H.R.  15581.  Public  Law  93-405.  approved 
Sept.  2,  1974.   (VV) 

Energy  research  and  development. — Appro- 
priates $2,236,089,000  to  accelerate  the 
Federal  program  of  energy  research  and 
development,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
atomic  energy  and  coal  gasification  and 
liquefactions.  Including  funds  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission;  Interior  Department; 
National  Science  Foundation;  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration;  Federal  Energy 
Office;  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. H.R.  14434.  Public  Law  93-322,  approved 
June  30,  1974.  (244) 

HtJD. — Appropriates  $21,215,812,000  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  President  for  disaster  relief,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
Army  Cemeterlal  Expenses,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
National  Srlenc  Foundation,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Selective  Service  System, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  H.R.  15672. 
Public  Law  93-414.  approved  Sept.  6,  1974. 
(349) 

Interior — Appropriates  a  total  of  $3,712,- 
328,310  for  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (except  for 
certain  agencies  and  programs  which  are 
funded  under  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions bUl)  and  related  agencies.  H.R.  16027. 
Public  Law  93-404,  approved  Aug.  31,  1974. 
(339) 

Labor-HEW— Appropriates  $33.11 1 .142,000 
for  programs  of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  1975,  including 
manpower  assistance,  community  service 
emplojrment  for  older  Americans,  maternal 
and  child  health,  biomedical  research,  mental 
health,  alcoholism,  educational  broadcasting, 
vocational  education,  student  assistance, 
library  and  equipment  programs,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  and  programs  for  the  aging; 
prohibits  use  of  funds  under  this  act  fo.' 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren;  limits  use  of 
funds  for  Social  Security  Administration 
payment  of  medicare  administrative  costs  to 
Insurance  carriers  for  their  administrative 
costs  such  as  audit  or  data  processing  to 
the  amount  the  service  would  coot  if  pro- 
vided under  a  subcontract  of  at  least  1-year 
under  fixed  price  competitive  bidding;  and 
prohibits  use  of  funds  under  thte  act  for 
abortions  unless  necessary  to  save  the  life 
of  a  mother  H.R.  15580.  P/H  June  27,  1974; 
P/S  amended  Sept.  18,  1974;  In  conference. 
(387) 

Legislative — Appropriates  $708,275,650  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
increases  the  salaries  of  the  Senate's  highest 
officials,  the  top  position  in  each  Senator's 
office  and  the  two  highest  levels  on  all  Senrite 
committees:  expands  the  service  activities 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  by  providing  a  de- 
velopmental capability  for  the  computer  cen- 
ter, the  establishment  of  a  microfilm  center, 
and  additional  Capitol  Police;  authorizes  the 
Secretary  o^  the  Senate  to  withhold  State 
income  tax;  authorizes  66  additional  posi- 
tions for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  86  for 
the  Congressional  Research  Service;  author- 
izes payment  of  witness  fees  for  persons  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  Majority  and 
Minority  Policy  Committees:  requires  that 
an  annual  accounting  of  travel  expenses  In- 


curred by  members  of  Congress  and  staff 
traveling  abroad  on  official  business  be  Sled 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  The 
ClerlE  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  14012.  Publlo 
Law  93-371.  approved  Aug.  13,  1974.  (269) 

Public  Works — Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— Appropriates  $4,505,472,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development.  Including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions.  H.R. 
15155.  Public  Law  93-394,  approved  Aug.  29, 
1974.  (332) 

State -Just  Ice -Commerce — Appropriates  a 
total  of  $5,290,157,100  In  new  budget  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies. 
H.R.  15404.  Public  Law  93-433,  approved 
Oct.  5,  1974.   (359) 

Transportation — Appropriates  $3,288,504,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  of  which  $2,998,152, 
000  Is  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(including  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  and  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration) 
and  $290,352,000  is  for  related  agencies  (in- 
cluding the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  Government,  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority).  H.R.  15405.  Public 
Law  93-391,  approved  Aug.  28,  1974.  (334) 

Treasury — Postal  Service — Appropriates  a 
total  of  $5,561,169,000,  of  which  $2,286,165,- 
000  Is  for  the  Treasury  Department,  $1.55  bil- 
lion is  for  the  Postal  Service,  $76,837,000  Is 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
$1,648,167,000  Is  for  Independent  Agencies. 
H.R.  15544.  Public  Law  93-381,  approved 
Aug.  21,  1974.  (325) 

ATOMIC   ENERCT 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorisa- 
tion.— Authorizes  $3,677,433,000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission  for  fiscal  year 
1975  of  which  $2,651,633,000  is  for  operating 
expenses  and  $1,125,900,000  is  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment.  S.  3292.  Public  Law  93- 
276,  approved  May   10,  1974.   (W) 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  omnibus  leg- 
islation.— Amends  the  Atomic  Rewards  Act 
of  1955  to  authorize  rewards  for  furnishing 
of  Information  with  respect  to  the  attempted 
or  actual  introduction,  manufacture,  or  ac- 
quire a  special  nuclear  material  or  an  atomic 
weapon:  places  the  determination  of  entitle- 
ment to  a  reward  in  the  Attorney  General, 
In  consultation  with  the  AEC,  rather  than 
an  Awards  Board:  changes  the  title  of  the  act 
to  "Atomic  Weapons  and  Special  Nuclear 
Materials  Act";  amends  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide  Congres- 
sional review  of  proposed  Increases  in  the 
amounts  of  sf>eclal  nuclear  material  author- 
ized for  distribution  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  other  groups  of 
nations,  and  proposed  changes  in  the  dura- 
tion of  agreements  for  such  distribution 
whereby  all  such  proposals  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  a  eo-day  period  and 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who,  within  the  first  30  days,  must 
report  its  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  together  with  a  proposed  concur- 
rent resolution  favoring,  or  not  favoring  the 
proposal  and  gives  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  disfavor  the  legal  effect  of  barring 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  Increase  or 
change  in  duration;  permits  the  AEC  to  ex- 


empt minimal  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
materials  from  licensing  requirements;  ex- 
tends for  5  years,  to  fiscal  1979,  the  compul- 
sory licensing  provisions  of  the  act;  and  clar- 
ifies the  AEC's  statutory  authority  to  insti- 
tute a  materials  access  approval  program 
for  safeguard  purposes.  S.  3669.  Public  Law 
93-377,  approved   Aug.    17.   1974.    (W) 

Nuclear  agreements. — Amends  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  require 
that  proposed  international  agreements  for 
peaceful  cooperation  In  nuclear  energy  which 
deal  with  nuclear  reactors  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  5  megawatts  of  heat  and 
fuel  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
the  procedure  for  military  agreements  for  a 
period  of  60  days  of  continuous  session  dur- 
ing which  Congress  may  disapprove  the 
agreement  by  passage  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution; directs  that  such  agreements  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who,  within  the  first  30-day  period, 
must  report  its  views  and  recommendations 
together  with  a  proposed  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  Congress  does  or  does 
not  favor  the  agreement  of  cooperation;  and 
provides  that  any  concurrent  resolution  so 
reported  shall  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  In  question  within  25  days  and 
voted  on  within  5  calendar  days  thereafter 
unless  otherwise  determined;  and  provides 
that  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all  proposed 
agreements  and  amendments  thereto  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  after  Its  enactment.  S. 
3698.  Public  Law  98-  ,  approved 
1974.  Note:  (Comparable  provisions  for  dis- 
tribution of  special  nuclear  material  are 
contained  In  S.  3666,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Omnibus  Legislation.)  (283) 

Nuclear  Incidents — Insurance. — Amends 
and  further  extends  for  five  years  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1977,  to  August  1,  1982,  the  Price-An- 
derson indemnity  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  were  designed  to  protect 
the  public  and  the  emerging  nuclear  Industry 
by  assuring  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
payment  of  claims  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
Incident  up  to  a  total  amount  of  $660  mil- 
lion, which  represents  the  sum  of  Govern- 
ment indemnity  fixed  at  $500  million  by  the 
Congress  and  the  then-existing  (1957)  maxi- 
mum available  private  liability  Insurance  of 
$60  million  (which  has  currently  risen  to 
$110  mUUon): 

Provides  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  not  come  Into  effect  until  30  days  after 
the  Rasmussen  Study  on  reactor  safety  and 
the  probability  of  accidents  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  reported  to  the  Congress  Its 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  such  study  unless 
Congress  within  30  days  thereafter  adopts  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Price-Anderson  Act; 

Amends  the  act  to  phase  out  Government 
indemnity  for  the  nuclear  Industry:  author- 
izes the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  to 
establish  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
financial  protection  required  of  nuclear 
licensees  and  provides  a  deferred  premium 
system  whereby  in  the  event  of  a  nuclesir  in- 
cident resulting  In  damages  exceeding  the 
base  layer  of  Insurance  each  licensee  would 
b©  assessed  a  deferred  premium  which  would 
be  a  prorated  share  of  the  excess  damages: 
sets  the  level  of  the  standard  maximum  de- 
ferred premium  at  no  less  than  $2  million  per 
facility  and  an  tipper  level  for  the  premium 
of  $5  million  per  facility;  retains  the  present 
$560  million  limit  on  total  liability  until  the 
total  of  primary  Insurance  and  assessable 
retrospective  premiums  reaches  the  level 
necessary  to  completely  replace  the  Govern- 
ment indemnity:  places  no  ultimate  limita- 
tion on  the  level  to  which  this  coverage  could 
rise  and  has  a  projected  level,  which,  at  a 
premium  level  of  $3  million  p)er  reactor.  Is  $1 
billion  about  1987  and  $1,346,000,000  in  1990; 

Extends  the  coverage  of  the  act  (which  Is 
presently  limited  to  the  occurrence  of  a  nu- 
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clear  incident  within  the  United  States  or 
Involving  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  and  to 
nuclear  Incidents  Involving  activities  under 
contract  to  the  United  States)  to  include  oc- 
currences outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  all  other  nations  InvolT- 
ing  ocean  shipments  of  fuel  during  transit 
from  one  AEC  licensee  to  another  and  a  nu- 
clear facility  .such  as  an  AEC  licensed  floating 
nuclear  powerplant.  and  any  c-cvirrences  re- 
.sitlting  from  theft: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  15323. 
Vetoed  Oct.  12,  1974.  (VV) 

Nuclear  Information  report, — Amends  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  establish  a  requirement  for  an 
annual  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  mem- 
bership to  their  respective  Houses  on  the  de- 
velopment, use  and  conrrol  of  nuclear  energy 
for  the  common  defense  and  security  and  for 
peaceful  purposes  In  order  to  provide  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  factual  information 
concerning  nuclear  energy,  weapons  and 
policy.  S.  3802.  P/S  Oct.  9,  1974.  (VV) 

CONGRE.SS 

Adjournment. — Provided  that  ueiliier 
House  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  for  a  pe- 
riod In  excess  of  three  days  or  sine  die,  until 
both  Houses  have  adopted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution for  either  an  adjournment  untU  a 
date  certain  or  for  adjournment  sine  die.  H. 
Con.  Res.  568.  House  adopted  July  24,  1974; 
Senate  adopted  July  25,  1974.  (W) 

Budget  reform — impoundment  control. — 
Estabilfhes  a  new  congressional  budget 
process; 

Establishes  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  the  Budget  and  also,  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (COB)  which  shall  (1)  pro- 
vide the  Budget  and  other  committees  of 
both  Houses  with  infomiat.'ou  and  assist- 
ance regarding  matters  relating  to  the 
budget,  appropriation  bills,  other  bills  au- 
thorizing or  providing  budget  authority,  rev- 
enue, receipts,  estimated  future  revenues  and 
receipts,  changing  revenue  conditions,  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  committees 
may  request;  (2)  Issue  a  report  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  projects  for  5  fiscal  years  total  new 
budget  authority  and  total  budget  outlays 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years,  revenues  to  be 
received  and  the  major  sources  thereof,  and 
the  surplus  or  deficit,  if  any.  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years,  (3)  report  by  April  1  of  each  year 
to  the  Budget  Committees,  addressed  to  fis- 
cal policy  and  national  budget  priorities, 
which  will  discuss  the  Impact  of  alternative 
levels  or  revenues  and  outlays  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  on  national  growth  and 
development; 

Changes  the  Federal  fiscal  year  from  July 
1-June  30  to  October  l-September  30  begin- 
ning m  1976,  with  provisions  for  an  interim 
transition  period  from  July  1,  1976,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  and  establishes  the  follow- 
ing timetable  for  the  budget  process: 

By  November  10. — The  President  submits 
the  current  services  budget  (a  document 
showing  programs  and  funding  levels  for  the 
year  Just  p.^st),  thus  giving  the  Congress 
line-item  information  with  which  to  begin 
analysis  and  preparation  of  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  prior  to  receipt  of  the 
President's  budget; 

Fifteen  days  after  Congress  meets. — The 
President  submits  his  budget; 

By  March  15. — Committees  and  Joint  com- 
mittees submit  reports  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees; 

By  April  1. — COB  submits  report  to  Budg  1 
Committees: 

By  April  15. -The  Budget  Committees  re- 
port the  first  concurrent  re.solutlon  on  the 
budget  to  their  Houses,  setting  forth  (1) 
appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  authority 
and  outlays:  (2)  an  estimate  of  budget  out- 
lays and  an  appropriate  level  of  new  budgot 
authority  for  each  major  functional  cate- 
gory, including  contingencies  and  for  undis- 


tributed intragovernment  transactions;  (3) 
appropriate  surplus  or  deficit,  reccmunended 
level  of  Federal  revenues  and  any  recom- 
mended aggregate  revenue-Increase  or  de- 
crease; (6)  appropriate  level  of  any  recom- 
mended changes,  if  any,  in  the  public  debt, 
and  (6)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
budget  as  may  be  appropriate: 

By  May  16. — The  appropriate  committees 
report  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing  new 
budget  authority  (with  the  exception  of  en- 
titlement authority  or  omnibus  social  secu- 
rity legislation): 

By  May  15. — Completion  of  all  action  on 
the  flr.st  concurrent  budget  resolution: 

Seventh  Day  After  Labor  Day. — Comple- 
tion of  action  on  bills  and  resolutions  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority  and  new  spend- 
insr  authority: 

By  September  15. — Completion  of  all  ac- 
tion on  the  second  required  concurrent 
budget  resolution; 

By  September  25. — Completion  of  action 
on  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  contain- 
ing provisions  uecessai-y  to  accomplish  any 
change  or  changes  in  budget  authority,  reve- 
nues, or  the  statutory  public  debt  directed 
by  the  secor.d  required  budget  resolution; 
October  1. — The  fiscal  year  begins; 
Provides  that  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  must  be  adopted  before  any  meas- 
lu-es  providing  for  new  budget  authority,  en- 
titlement authority,  and  changes  in  revenues 
or  the  public  debt  limit  are  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  fioor,  with  the  exception  of  ad- 
vance appropriations  or  advance  revenue 
changes;  contains  a  procedure  for  waiver 
of  the  prohibition  in  the  Senate; 
Authorizes  additional  budget  resolutions; 
Requires  that  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing contract  or  borrowing  authority  must 
provide  that  such  new  spending  authority 
is  to  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  acts,  thus  subjecting 
such  legislation  to  the  appropriations  pro- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  such  authority 
now  In  effect  and  all  existing  social  security 
trust  funds,  90  percent  self-financed  trust 
funds,  general  revenue  sharing  (to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  the  legislation),  outlays 
of  government  corporations,  and  gifts  to 
the  United  States; 

Makes  entitlement  authority  (entitles 
persons  or  governments  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements to  receive  payments  from  the 
Federal  Government)  subject  to  the  recon- 
ciliation process,  with  social  security  and 
90  percent  self-financed  tnist  funds  and 
government  corporations  not  subject  to  the 
referral  process  for  amounts  exceeding  the 
budget  allocation; 

Pi-ovldes  that  after  the  budget  process  for 
a  fiscal  year  has  been  completed  it  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  consider  any  new  budget  au- 
thority or  entitlement  measure  for  that  year 
which  would  caiise  the  level  of  budget  au- 
thority or  outlay  to  be  exceeded  or  reduced; 
Contemplates  that  In  the  future  that  au- 
thorization bills  v;lll  be  enacted  a  year  or 
more  In  advance  of  the  period  for  which 
appropriations  are  to  be  made; 

Provides  In  title  X,  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  that  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  certain  budget  authority  is  not 
required  to  meet  the  obectives  of  a  program 
or  should  be  rescinded  lor  fiscal  purposes,  or 
whenever  all  or  part  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided for  only  one  fiscal  year  is  to  be  reserved 
from  obligation  for  such  fiscal  year,  he  shall 
transmit  a  special  message  requesting  a  re- 
clsslon  of  the  budget  authority,  and,  unless 
both  Houses  complete  action  on  a  recisslon 
bill  within  45  days,  the  budget  authority 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation;  also 
provides  for  a  second  type  of  mcfisage  con- 
cerning deferral,  which  includes  any  wlth- 
hoMliog  or  del.'^ying  the  availability  for  obli- 
ga'lon  of  buJget  authority,  and  requires  the 
President  to  obligate  the  fujids  If  either 
House  passe;    oi    ■Inipoundiueiit  resohttlon" 


disapproving  the  proposed  deferral  at  any 
time  after  receipt  of  the  special  message; 
amends  the  Antl-deflclency  Act  regarding  the 
placing  of  funds  In  reserve  by  deleting  an 
"other  developments"  clause,  permitting  re- 
serves solely  to  provide  for  contingencies,  or 
effect  savings  where  possible  by  change  in 
requiretnents  or  greater  efficiency; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7130. 
Public  Law  93-^,  approved  July  12,  1974. 
(81.26!) 

Congressional  office  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings.— ^Permits  a  United  Ststes  Senator 
or  a  Member  of.  Delegate  to.  or  Resident 
Ccwnmissionfr  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  his  leaving  office  (except  by  ex- 
ptilslon).  to  purchase  the  office  equipment 
and  furnishings  provided  by  the  ofeneral 
.Services  Administration  for  use  in  his  State 
or  district  office.  H.R,  9075.  Public  Lew  93-, 
approved  1974.  ( W) 

Congressional  Records  postal  rates, — Pro- 
vides that  the  Congressional  Record  be  en- 
titled to  be  mailed  at  the  same  rates  of  pest- 
age  at  which  any  newspaper  or  other  periodi- 
cal publication,  with  a  legitimate  list  of  paid 
subscribers,  is  entitled  to  be  mailed.  S,  3373. 
PubUc  Law  93-314,  approved  June  8,  1974. 
iVV) 

First  Continental  Con=rre£3  200th  anniver- 
sary.— Authorizes  expenses  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  for  such 
officials  and  staff  deslgnnted  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  to  attend  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  First  Continental  Congress 
pursuant  to  S.  Con.  Res.  86.  S.  Kes.  416.  Sen- 
ate adopted  Sept.  2,  1974.  (VV) 

Impeachment  inquiry. — Directs  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administri^- 
tlon.  in  executive  session,  to  review  any  at-d 
Hli  existing  rules  and  precedents  that  apply 
to  impeachment  trials  and  to  recommend  any 
neccHsary-  revisions  which  may  be  required 
if  the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  conduct  a 
trial,  such  report  to  be  submitted  no  later 
than  September  1,  1974.  or  earlier  if  so  des- 
ignated by  the  MaJ<Mlty  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers. S.  Res.  370.  Senate  adopted  July  29.  1974. 
(W) 

National  emergencies. — Terminates,  within 
1  year  of  enactment,  the  states  of  national 
emergencies  now  in  force  with  the  excep- 
tion of  6  statutes  (including  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act.  a  Ready  Reserve  provision, 
and  purchasing  contract  lease  and  claims  au- 
thorities) which  will  continue  In  force 
until  such  time  as  Congress  acts  to  repeal  or 
modily  them  piu-suant  to  recommendations 
made  by  standing  committees  having  Juris- 
diction over  these  provisions  who  will  have 
9  months  to  study  and  report  thereon;  estab- 
lishes a  procedtire  for  the  future  use  of 
delegated  emergency  power  whereby  the 
President,  by  public  proclamation,  could  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  citing  specific 
statutory  powers  requiied  and  provides  that 
a  state  of  national  emergency  can  be  termi- 
nated either  by  the  Congress  by  passage  of  6 
concurrent  resolution  m  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation; provides  6-month  Congres.s1onal 
review  periods  to  determine  whether  a  .-rtate 
of  national  emergency  should  continue;  pro- 
vides a  means  of  accountability  for  actions 
taken  piu'suant  to  emergency  power  statutes 
in  any  future  emergency;  and  requires  an 
accounting  of  expenditures  Incurred  under 
the  authority  of  emergencv  powers  statutes 
S.  3957.  P,S  Oct.  7,  1974.   (VV) 

Office  of  Management  and  Budge;.— 
Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
1021.  to  require  Senate  confirmation  of  fu- 
ture appotnimenis  to  the  offices  of  Directo. 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  effective  In  each  case. 
Immediniely  after  the  Individual  holding  that 
btfice  on  the  date  of  enactment  ceases  to  hold 
the  office  and,  effective  immediately  In  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  In  either  position  on  the 
date  of  enacement.  S.  37.  Public  Law  93- 
:<50.  approved  Mar.  2,  1974.  (VV) 
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Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct.— Amends  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  provide  that  a  Senator 
serving  as  Chairman  of  a  Standing,  Select  or 
Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  or  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Congress  may  also  serve 
as  Obflrmaa  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  S.  Res.  368.  Senate 
adopted  July  25,  1974.  ( VV) 

Senate  Committee  employees  pay — franked 
mail. — Eliminates  the  statutory  minimum 
rate  of  compensation  for  Senate  committee 
employees  and  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  words  "Postage  paid  by  Congress"  be 
printed  on  franked  mail.  S.  23i5.  Public  Law 
93-255,  approved  Mar.  27.  1974.  (W) 

Tourism  study. — Authorizes  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  undertake  neces- 
sary research  and  study  to  formulate  legisla- 
tive proposals  establishing  a  national  tourism 
policy  and  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 
S.  Res.  347.  Senate  adopted  Oct.  10,  1974. 
(VV) 

CONSUMB»  AFFAIRS 

Consumer  Food  Act. — Amends  tiie  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  con- 
sumer with  greater  assurance  that  food  Is 
safe  and  wholesome;  includes  provisions  for 
industry-developed  safety  assurance  proce- 
dures, authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfai*  to  set  standards  for 
procedures  found  to  be  Inadequate,  and  calls 
for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  food  safety 
plan  including  a  mandate  for  at  least  annual 
inspections  of  food  processing  establish- 
ments; expand.s  PDA's  factory  inspection  au- 
thority to  Include  access  to  records  relating 
to  misbranding;  provides  for  administrative 
civil  penalties  and  provides  authority  for 
citizen  civil  suits  In  Federal  district  courts; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  tlnanclal 
assistance  to  small  volume  processors  who 
would  suffer  severe  financial  burdens  In  com- 
plying with  the  new  requirement!*;  requires 
food  processors  to  register  once  every  two 
years  In  order  to  maUitain  a  national  direc- 
tory of  food  processors  for  Inspection  pur- 
poses: exempts  retail  grocery  stores  and  res- 
taurants from  the  safety  assurance  criteria 
and  registration  requirements;  confirms 
FDA's  authority  to  order  that  certain  foods 
be  date-labeled,  that  certain  ingredients  be 
quantitatively  listed  by  percentage  of  the 
ingredient  in  such  food,  and  that  certain 
foods  provide  nutritional  information  In  a 
specified  format;  requires  that  colorings  be 
listed  individually  and  that  certain  sensitiz- 
ing spices  and  flavorings  be  listed  by  name; 
and  provides  that  State  and  local  food  label- 
ing laws  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  laws  are  to  be  superseded  by  Federal 
regulation.  S.  2373.  P/S  July  11,  1974.  (VV) 

Consumer  product  warranties. — Sets  forth, 
in  title  I,  disclosure  and  designation  stand- 
ards for  written  warranties  on  each  consumer 
product  that  costs  the  consumer  more  than 
$5;  defines  Federal  contents  standards  for 
full  waiTantles:  provides  meaningful  con- 
sumer remedies  for  the  breach  of  written 
warranty  and  written  service  contract  ob- 
ligations; in  title  II,  Improves  the  Federal 
Trad©  Commission's  ability  to  deal  the  un- 
fair consumer  acts  and  practices  affecting 
Interstate  commerce  by  granting  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to;  (1)  seek  preliminary 
or  permanent  Injunctions,  (2)  initiate  ac- 
tions in  district  courts  seeking  specific  re- 
dress for  consumers  injured  by  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices,  and  (3)  secure  civil 
penalties  for  knowing  violations  of  the  FTC 
Act;  in  title  III,  requires  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
issue  regulations  similar  to  those  the  FTC 
proscribing  unfair  acts  or  practices  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions  unless  the  Board  dis- 
agrees that  such  acts  are  unfair,  and  pub- 
lishes its  findings  In  the  Federil  Register; 
and.  in  title  IV.  makes  specific  provi'-ions 
for   used  car  warranties.  S.  356.   P  S  Sept. 


12.   1973;    P/H  amended  Sept.   19,   1974;    In 
conference. 

Motor  vehicle  defect  remedies. — Amends 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  by  empowering  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  require  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  motor  vehicles,  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  and  tires  which  contain  safety 
related  defects,  or  which  fail  to  comply  with 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  to  remedy 
such  defect,  or  failure  to  comply,  without 
charge  to  the  consumer;  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  mandatory  federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  school  buses;  contains  provisions 
requiring  safer  typies  of  fuel  tanks;  increases 
the  regulatory  and  enforcement  authority  of 
the  Secretary;  increases  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  to  $400,000;  authorizes  $55  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $60  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
355.  Public  Law  93-       ,  approved  1974. 

(VV) 

CRIME-JUDICIARY 

Bilingual  court  proceedings. — Amends  title 
28,  U.S.C,  by  adding  a  new  section  specify- 
ing the  circumstances  when  an  interpreter 
must  be  furnished  to  translate  all  or  part  of 
the  court  proceedings  for  the  benefit  of  a 
non-English-speaking  party  or  when  a  wit- 
ness does  not  speak  English  and  imposes  ad- 
mhiistrative  duties  upon  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  in  relation  to  cer- 
tification and  use  of  Interpreters.  S.  1724.  P,  S 
Sept.  30,  1974.  (VV) 

Canal  Zone  marriage  licenses. — Transfers 
the  duties  for  issuing  and  recording  marriage 
licenses  and  related  activities,  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  civil  affairs  director  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government.  S.  2348.  Public  Law  93- 
,  approved  1974.  (VV) 

Commission  on  revision  of  the  Federal  ap- 
pellate system. — Extends  the  date  for  the 
flixal  report  of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of 
the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System  from 
September  21,  1974,  to  June  21,  1976,  and  in- 
creases its  authorization  from  $270,000  to 
$606,000.  S.  3052.  Public  Law  93-420,  ap- 
proved Sept.  19,  1974.  (VV) 

"Cooly  Trade"  laws. — Repeals  the  "Cooly 
Trade"  laws  which  prohibit  the  procuring, 
transportation,  disposition,  sale,  or  transfer 
of  Oriental  persons  as  servants  or  appren- 
tices, or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor.  S.  2220. 
Public    Law    93-        ,    approved  1974. 

(VV) 

Copyright  laws. — Provides.  In  title  I,  for  a 
general  revision  of  the  United  States  Copv- 
right  Law  (title  17,  U.S.C);  extends,  with 
certain  exceptions,  copyright  protection  to 
include  the  creator's  lifetime  plus  50  years 
which  conforms  with  general  International 
standards;  establishes  a  copyright  liability 
for  carrying  broadcast  signals  by  cable  tele- 
vision (CATV);  creates  a  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  to  adjust  royalty  rates;  removes  the 
present  exemption  for  Juke  box  operators  by 
reqiUring  an  annual  royalty  fee  of  $8  per 
box; 

Establishes,  in  title  II.  a  3-year  National 
Commission  on  New  Technological  Uses  of 
Copyrighted  Works,  within  the  Library  of 
Congress,  to  study  and  compile  data  on  the 
reprodviction  and  use  of  copyrighted  works 
of  authorship  ( 1 )  in  automatic  systems  capa- 
ble of  storing,  processing,  retrieving,  and 
transferring  information,  and  by  various 
forms  of  machine  reproduction,  and  (2)  the 
creation  of  new  works  by  the  application  or 
intervention  of  automatic  systems  of  ma- 
chine reproduction: 

Establishes,  in  title  III,  a  form  of  protec- 
tion for  original  ornamental  designs  of  use- 
ful articles  by  protecting  such  designs  for  a 
limited  time  against  unauthorized  copying; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1361.  P/S 
Sept.  9,  1974.  Note:  (General  extensions  are 
contained  In  S.  1361.)  (369) 

Copyright  laws. — Makes  permanent  the 
grant  of  copyright  protection  of  records  and 
tape.3  whioh  '^'ould  expire  on  Decem'oer  31, 


1974,  and  imposes  stronger  criminal  penal- 
ties for  wlllfull  Infringement  of  such  copy- 
rights; extends  all  expiring  copyrights  for  2 
years  and  establishes  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Nev/  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted works,  within  the  Library  of  Congress, 
to  study  the  reprodi'.ction,  use  and  creation  of 
copyrighted  works  of  authorship  in  conjunc- 
tion with  automatic  systems  and  directs  the 
Commission  to  submit  a  preliminary  report 
of  its  findings  to  the  President  and  Congress 
within  1  year  and  a  final  report  within  3  years 
after  enactment  after  which  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  terminated  within  60  days.  S. 
3976.  PS  Sept.  9.   1974.   (VV) 

Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure. — Post- 
pones for  one  year,  until  August  1,  1975,  the 
effective  date  of  certain  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  were  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  transmitted  to  Congress 
under  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  dated 
April  22,  1974,  to  allow  Congress  sufficient 
time  to  study  these  proposed  amendments. 
H.R.  15461.  Public  Law  D3-361,  approved  July 
30,  1974.  (W) 

Florida  Judicial  district. — Redefines  the 
middle  and  northern  judicial  districts  of 
Florida  by  transferring  Madison  County  from 
the  middle  judicial  district  to  the  northern 
Judicial  district,  thus  reducing  the  average 
travel  distance  to  court  by  approximately  45 
miles  for  Madison  Countv  residents.  S.  3021. 
PS  Sept.  30.  1974.  ( W) 

Jurors  fees.— Revises  the  fee  section  of  the 
Jui-y  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  to  mandate  a  $25.00  per  day  Juror 
attendance  fee.  establish  minimal  criteria  for 
judicial  certification  of  additional  fees  for 
extended  service  by  grand  and  petit  Jurors, 
authorize  procedures  for  determining  the 
amounts  to  be  expended  for  Juror  travel  al- 
lowances and  expenses  *t*cludlng  tolls  and 
parking  charges,  authorize  procedures  for 
determining  amounts  to  be  expended  for 
juror  subsistence  allowances  when  neces- 
sitated by  long  travel  distances  or  sequestra- 
tion, and  establish  basic  job  protection  for 
persons  serving  on  Federal  juries.  S.  3265. 
PS  Oct.  2,  1974.  (VV) 

Juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion.— Establishes  a  new  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  program  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  As- 
slstai^ce  Administration  (LEAA),  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  juvenile  Justice  and  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency; 

Creates  an  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  within  the  LEAA. 
to  be  directed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  who  shall  Implement  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  policies; 

Authorizes  grants  to  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  public  and  private  agencies 
through  existing  mechanisms  of  the  LEAA  to 
encourage  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive programs  aJid  services  designed  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency,  to  divert  juve- 
niles from  the  juvenile  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide community-based  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional detention  and  correctional  facilities 
used  for  the  confinement  of  juveniles:  pro- 
vides a  minimum  allocation  of  $200,000  to 
each  State  with  10  percent  to  be  matched 
by  State  and  local  governments;  provides 
tliat  two-thirds  of  funds  to  State  and  local 
government  be  .spent  through  local  govern- 
ments; 

Creates  a  National  Institute  for  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Juvenile  Justice 
within  the  LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to  serve 
a.s  a  center  for  national  efforts  In  juvenile 
delinquency  evaluation,  data  collection  and 
dissemination,  research   and   training: 

Amends  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  to  provide  basic  procedural  rlghtu  for 
juveniles  who  come  under  Federal  Jurl.sdlc- 
tlon  and  to  bring  Federal  procedures  up  to 
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the  standards  set  by  various  model  acts, 
many  state  codes  and  court  decisions;  and 
Creates  a  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions to  serve  as  a  center  of  correctional 
knowledge  for  Federal,  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional agencies  and  programs  to  develop 
national  policies,  educational  and  training 
programs  and  provide  research,  evaluation 
and  technical  assistance;  and  provides  au- 
thorization for  fl.scal  years  1975,  1976,  and 
1977  at  $75,  $125  and  $150  million.  S.  821. 
Public  Law  93-415,  approved  Sept.  7,  1974. 
(317) 

Legal  Services  Corporation. — Establishes  a 
private  nonprofit  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion— to  which  Is  transferred  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  legal  services  program 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — for 
the  purpose  of  providing  financial  support 
for  legal  assistance  in  noncriminal  proceed- 
ings to  those  unable  to  afford  legal  assist- 
ance; places  the  administration  of  the  Corpo- 
ration In  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
11  members  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
provides  that  not  more  than  6  shall  be  of  the 
same  political  party,  that  a  majority  be 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
_  any  State,  and  that  none  be  full-time  em- 
"  ployees  of  the  United  States;  provides  that 
the  Chairman  shall  be  selected  from  the 
Board  members  by  the  President  for  a  3-year 
term  and  thereafter  the  Board  shall  elect  an- 
nually the  Chairman  from  Its  members;  pro- 
vides that  within  6  months  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  request 
the  Governor  of  each  State  to  appoint  a  9- 
member  advisory  council  for  the  State  which 
shall  be  charged  with  notifying  the  Corpora- 
tion of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  act; 

Authorizes  the  Board  to  appoint  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  who  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  any 
State,  and  any  other  corporate  officers:  pro- 
vides that  no  officer  of  the  Corporation  may 
receive  any  compensation  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Corporation  during  employ- 
ment by  the  Corporation  except  as  author- 
ized by  the  Board;  prohibits  the  use  of  po- 
litical tests  or  qualifications  In  appointing 
or  promoting  employees  of  the  Corporation 
or  in  selecting  recipients; 

Provides  that  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  are  to  be  treated  as  private 
employees  except  for  certain  rights  and 
benefits  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (work  Injuries,  retirement,  and  health 
and  life  Insurance):  further  provides  that 
the  Corporation  shall  be  considered  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entity  for  all  statutory  pur- 
poses. Including  those  concerning  labor  rela- 
tions, except  as  otherwise  specified: 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  with  individuals,  part- 
nerships, firms,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients:  au- 
thorizes the  Corporation  to  undertake  di- 
rectly and  not  by  grant  or  contract,  to  pro- 
vide research,  training,  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  relating  to  the  delivery  of  legal 
assistance;  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
Insure  that  clients  and  employees  comply 
with  the  law,  rules,  regulations  and  guide- 
lines under  which  the  recipients  of  as-slst- 
ance.  grants  or  contracts  will  operate:  pro- 
vlde.5  that  the  Canons  of  Ethics  or  the  Ens- 
ciplinary  Rules  of  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  would  be  fully  applicable  to 
the  actions  and  responsibilities  of  attorneys 
in  the  legal  services  program;  prohibits  an 
attorney  from  receiving  compensation  for 
providing  legal  assistance  under  this  act 
unless  he  or  she  is  admitted  to  practice  In 
the  jurisdiction  where  such  assistance  Is 
initiated;  prohibits  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  recipient  from  engaging  in 
or  encouraging  any  public  demonstration  or 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;   makes  special 


provision  for  bilingual  legal  assistance;  pro- 
hibits the  Corporation  from  influencing  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  or  any  State  or  local  legislature; 
prohibits  contribution  of  funds,  equipment, 
or  personnel  to  any  political  party  or  cam- 
paign or  for  use  In  influencing  any  ballot 
measures  or  referendums; 

Provides  that  the  Corporation,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  with  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  e.stablish  maximum  Income 
levels  (taking  into  account  family  size,  ur- 
ban and  rural  differences,  and  substantial 
cost-of-living  variations)  for  Individuals 
eligible  for  legal  assistance  and  establishes 
guidelines  and  priorities  to  Insure  eligibility 
of  clients;  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to  a  criminal 
proceeding,  or  to  make  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with,  any  law  firm  which  expends  50 
percent  or  more  of  its  resources  litigating 
Issues  In  the  broad  interests  of  a  majority 
of  the  public;  makes  special  provisions  for 
legal  assistance  to  per.sons  18  years  of  age; 
authorizes  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  such 
sums  as  mav  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1977; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7824. 
Public  Law  93-355,  approved  July  25,  1974. 
(28.302J 

Mandatory  death  penalty. — Imposes  by 
■statute  a  mandatory  death  penalty  for  of- 
fenses for  which  the  death  penalty  Is  avail- 
able because  death  resulted,  as  follows  where : 
( 1 )  the  offense  involves  flight  by  a  prisoner 
from  the  custody  of  an  officer  or  from  an 
institution,  gathering  or  delivering  defense 
Information  to  aid  a  foreign  government, 
transportation  of  explosives  In  Interstate 
commerce,  destruction  of  government  prop- 
erty, destruction  of  property  in  Interstate 
commerce,  kidnaping,  treason,  and  aircraft 
piracy:  (2)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted 
of  another  offense.  State  or  Federal,  for  which 
a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or  death  was 
authorized  by  statute:  (3)  the  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
offenses.  State  or  Federal,  which  carried  a 
penalty  of  more  than  1  year's  Imprisonment 
and  which  Involved  the  "infliction  of  serious 
bodily  Injury  upon  another  person";  (4)  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense;  (5)  the  offense  was  committed 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner;  (6)  the  defendant  procured  com- 
mission of  the  offense  by  payment  or  promise 
of  payment;  (7)  the  offense  was  committed 
for  money  or  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 
and  (8)  the  offense  was  committed  against 
the  Pi-esldent,  Vice  Piesldent,  President  or 
Vice  President  elect,  or  If  no  Vice  President, 
the  officer  next  in  order  of  succession,  a  chief 
of  state  of  a  foreign  nation,  certain  foreign 
officials  in  the  United  States  because  of  of- 
ficial duties,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  Federal  prison; 

Al.so  provides  in  regard  to,  offenses  con- 
cerning defen.se  information  or  treason  that 
the  sentence  of  death  shall  be  imposed  in 
cases  where  (a)  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  another  previous  offense  concerning 
defense  information  or  treason,  for  which  a 
sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or  death  was 
authorized  by  statute;  or  (b)  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  the  defendant  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  substantial  danger  to 
the  national  security  and  it  is  found  that 
the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weap- 
onry, or  other  major  weapons  system  or  major 
element  of  defense  strategy;  or  (c)  In  the 
commission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person: 

Makes  the  following  exceptions  to  the  im- 
position of  the  death  sentence  where,  at  the 
time  of  the  offen.se.  d)  the  delendant  was 
nnder  18  years  of  age;  (2)  hLs  or  her  capacity 


to  appreciate  the  UTOugfulness  of  his  con- 
duct or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law  was  significantly  impaired 
but  not  so  much  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
for  prosecution;  (3)  he  or  she  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  although  not 
such  as  lo  constitute  a  defense  for  prosecu- 
tion; (4)  he  or  she  was  a  principal  in  the 
offense,  which  was  committed  by  another, 
but  the  participation  was  relatively  minor 
though  not  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense: '6)  he  or  she  could  not  reasonably 
have  forseen  that  his  conduct  In  the  course 
of  the  commission  of  the  offense  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  for  which  he  or  she  w«s 
convicted  would  cause,  or  would  create  » 
grave  risk  of  causing,  death  to  any  person:  o.- 
(6)  as  allowed  by  the  court  when  hostages 
have  been  released  by  the  defendant  on  the 
a.?suranee  of  the  Attorney  General  that  then 
relea.se  would  be  a  factor  mitigating  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mandatory  death  scntemc. 
Establishes  a  procedure  whereby  a  hearing 
shall  be  held  after  conviction  or  plea  of 
guilty  for  the  purposes  of  determining; 
whether  any  of  the  exceptions  apply;  con- 
tains provisions  concerning  appeal  from  a 
sentence  of  death  under  this  procedure;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1401.  PS  Mar. 
13.  1974.  (69) 

Narcotic  treatment. — Amends  the  Com- 
prehensive Dr  ig  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-513,  common- 
ly called  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  to 
provide  new  authority  for  the  regulation  of 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treatment  oi 
narcotic  addicts;  provides  definitions  or 
"maintenance  treatment"  to  enable  the  At- 
torney General  to  establish  more  specific 
and  comprehensive  regulatory  control  over 
the  handling  of  narcotic  drugs  used  in  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts;  requires  prac- 
titioners who  dispense  or  administer  narcotic 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addict^ 
to  obtain  a  special  registration  predicated 
on  the  approval  of  treatment  standards  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  approval  of  security  standards 
by  the  Attorney  General:  enables  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
the  special  registration  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  standards;  makes  the  f'!'.: 
range  of  civil  remedies  and  felony  penalties 
available  under  the  Controlled  Substance.- 
Act  applicable  to  practitioners  who  provide 
narcotic  drugs  without  obtaining  the  spe- 
cial registration,  in  violation  of  the  retis- 
traiion,  or  after  revocation  of  the  regLsfrs- 
tion;  and  requires  the  special  registered  prac- 
Htloners  to  keep  complete  records  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  directly  administered  to  patients 
In  their  presence.  S.  1115.  Public  Law  93 
281,  approved  May  14,  1974. 

Speedy  trials. — Makes  effective  the  sivth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  in  Pedev.T'. 
criminal  cases  by  requiring  that  each  Federa! 
district  court,  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Attorney,  establish  a  plan  for 
trying  criminal  cases  within  90  days  of  ar- 
rest or  receipt  of  summons:  provides  a  7- 
year  phaslng-in  period  so  that  the  goals  of  a 
30-day  limit  between  arrest  and  Indictmeni 
and  the  60-day  limit  between  Indtctmer.i 
and  commencement  of  trial  will  not  be  m 
force  until  the  seventh  year  to  be  phased  in 
beginning  in  the  second  year  after  enact- 
ment as  follows:  during  the  2d  year — a  tJO- 
day  arrest-to-indlctment  time  limit  and  a 
180-day  mdiciment-to-trlal  time,  during  the 
3d  and  4ih  vears-^  45-day  arrest-to-indlci- 
ment  time  limit  a'nd  a  120-day  indictmeni - 
to-trial  time,  during  the  5th  and  6th  year.s— 
a  30-day  arrest-to-indlctment  time  limit 
and  a  60-day  indictment-to-trlal  time;  re- 
quires that  lailure  to  comply  with  the  phas- 
lng-in time  hmit  schedule  be  reported  to  the 
Adiriuistrative  Office  of  the  United  State? 
Courts;  proiides  a  dismissal  without  prej- 
udice sar.ction  If  a  case  extends  beyond  the 
specified  time  limits  and  provides  that  bt- 
ginn-ng    the  seventh  year  after  enactment 
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a  prosecution  can  only  be  recommenced  fol- 
lowing such  a  dismissal  U  the  government 
can  show  "exceptional  circumstances";  de- 
fines what  Is  expyected  from  the  district 
courts,  the  United  States  Attorneys,  and  de- 
fense counsel  In  terms  of  planning  for  the 
implementation  of  speedy  trials  and  provides 
reporting  requirements  so  that  the  progress 
of  implementation  and  Us  resource  needs 
can  be  ^easily  monitored;  specifies  that  a 
judge  should  use  a  balancing  test  in  order  to 
determine  whether  to  grant  an  exclusion 
from  the  speedy  trial  time  limits;  authorizes 
the  creation  of  demonstration  "pretrial  Ser\'- 
ices  Agencies"  in  10  Federal  districts  to  make 
ball  recommendations,  supervise  persons  on 
bail  and  assist  them  with  employment, 
medical,  and  other  services  designed  to  re- 
duce crime  on  ball;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  754.  P/S  July  23,  1974.   (W) 

DEFENSE 

-^:r  Force  colonels  promotioii;;.— Extends 
for  2  years  Public  Law  89-606,  ss  iiraeaded, 
which  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Air  Force  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels, 
■with  the  number  reduced  by  3  percent  and 
2  percent  respectively,  above  the  number  pro- 
vided In  permanent  law.  H.H.  14402.  Public 
Law   93-397.    approved   Aug.   29,    1974.    (VV) 

Air  Force  unit  command. — Removes  the 
provision  from  law  tliat  conimandci's  of  Air 
Force  flying  units  must  be  commissioned 
officers  having  aeronautical  ratings  as  pUois. 
S.  3906.  P/S  Aug.  16,  1974.   (VV) 

Army  offlcei-s  Involuntary  dischai'gc. — 
Amends  title  10,  U.S.C.,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Army  to  liivoluiitarily  dis- 
charge or  retire,  with  certain  exceptions, 
commissioned  Army  officers  in  regular  grades 
below  major  whenever  theie  is  a  reduction 
in  officer  strength  force;  provides  that  each 
dLsCliarged  officer  with  S  to  18  years  of  con- 
tinuous active  duty  would  receive  readjust- 
ment pay  at  the  rate  of  two  months"  ba.<lc 
pay  times  the  number  of  years  of  active  duty 
service  with  a  maximum  payment  ceiling  of 
$15,000;  and  provides  a  S-year  expiration  date 
for  the  authority  coTjtalned  herein.^  S.  3191. 
P  S  Oct.  8,  1974.  "(VV) 

Aviation  crew  incentive  pay.  -Re.siructures 
ilie  fljght-pay  system  of  the  uv.iformed  serv- 
ices in  order  to  achieve  a  more  eqiUtable  dis- 
tribution of  flight  pay  and  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  uniformed  services  to  attract 
and  retain  officer  aviator  crew -members  In  an 
all  volunteer  environment.  H.R.  12670.  Public 
Ijiw  93-294,  approved  May  31,  1974.  (VV) 

Coast  Guai'd  authoriza:,iou. — Authorizes 
$122,200,000  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  and  bridge  alterations; 
authorizes  the  end-year  strength  for  active 
duty  personnel  and  average  military  student, 
loads;  provides  for  certain  ."schooling  of  Coast 
Guard  dependents  outside  the  United  States; 
exempts  certain  fisheries  vessels  from  load 
line  and  vessel  inspection  laws;  and  author- 
i.es  a  study  of  new  techniques  to  be  used 
for  fisheries  jurisdiction  enforcement.  H.R. 
l:i595.  Public  Law  93^30.  approved  Oct.  1, 
!974.  (Wt 

Coast  Guard  Icebreaklng  operations. — Pro- 
vides the  atithorlty  for  the  Coast  Guard 
icebreaklng  operations  in  waters  other  than 
the  high  seas  or  waters  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  when  those  op- 
erations are  undertaken  pursuant  to  Inter- 
national agreement.  S.  3308.  P  S  Aug.  15, 
U174.  (VV) 

Coast  Guard  laws. — Chtjuges  the  Const 
Giiorri's  authority  relating  to  aid.s  of  navl- 
mUon  by  extending  Its  Jurisdiction  to  ad- 
ditional water  areas  within  and  beyond  the 
lorritorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
ui  iion-navigable  waters  covered  by  the  Fed- 
ir,>.\  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971;  provides  the 
authority  necessary  to  carry  funds  over  un- 
lU  the  completion  of  projects  for  which 
lund'i  were  originally  r.ppropriated  and  pro- 


vides continuing  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  confidential  Investigative 
expenses;  authorizes  funds  to  provide  for 
primary  and  secondary  education  for  de- 
pendents of  Coast  Guard  personnel  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  when- 
ever schools  In  the  locality  are  unable  to 
meet  their  educational  needs;  and  makes 
changes  in  certain  Coast  Guard  laws  per- 
taining to  personnel  matters  In  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary.  HJl.  0293.  Public  Law 
93-283,  approved  May  14.  1974.   (W) 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  benefits. — Amends 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
ensure  that  Coast  Guard  Reservists  have  the 
same  retention  obligations  and  benefits  as 
do  the  Reservists  of  the  other  armed  forces. 
S.  2149.  P/S   Aug.   15,   1974.    (W) 

Coast  Guard  safety  standards. — Amends 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1933.  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  the  safety  standards  appli- 
cable to  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  by 
allowing  the  Coast  Guard,  through  the  regu- 
latory process,  to  set  more  realistic  standards 
consistent  with  current  technology.  H.R. 
10309.  Public  Law  93-370,  approved  Aug.  10, 
1974.  (W) 

Defense  Production  Act  extension — Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages.— Extends  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1050  for  1  year,  from  June  30,  1974.  to 
June  30,  1975;  changes  the  method  by  which 
stockpile  materials  are  purchased  from 
Treasury  Depai'tmcnt  loans  to  regular  con- 
gressional appropriations  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee uninterrupted  defense  production  when 
necessary; 

Establishes  an  Independent  national  coui- 
mission  to  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress by  March  31,  1975,  specific  recommen- 
datioiis  with  respect  to  institutional  adjust- 
nieui.s.  Including  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing an  Independent  agency,  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  data  collection  and  stor- 
age S}stem  to  aid  In  the  examination  and 
until ysls  of  the  supplies  and  shortages  Id  the 
economy  of  the  United  Statss  and  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  authorises  $600,- 
000  tlierefor;  provides  for  the  app<:>intment  of 
13  members — 4  from  the  E.xerutive  branch,  4 
fr<im  the  Congress  and  5  from  the  private 
sector;  authorizes  $75,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advl.soTy  committee  to  recommend 
possible  policy-making  processes  and  struc- 
ture within  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  coordinate  efforts  with  appro- 
priate multi-State,  regional  and  State  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdictions;  and  provides  that 
the  Commission  make  other  reports  and  re- 
commendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

S.  3270.  Public  Law  93-426.  approved  Sept. 
30.  1974  (W) 

Defense  Producilon  Act  extensions. — Ex- 
tends the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
which  woiUd  expire  on  June  30.  1974,  for  an 
additional  30  days.  H.J.  Res.  1056.  Public 
Law  93-323.  approved  June  30.  1974.  (VV) 

Extends  the  Defense  Production  Act  for  60 
days,  until  September  30.  1974.  (S.J.  Res.  228. 
Public  Law  03  367,  approved  Aug.  7,  1974. 
(W) 

Enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonubes. — Re- 
vises the  special  pay  bonus  structure  relating 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  incentives  de- 
sli;ned  to  ensure  adequate  nmuning  in  an  all- 
volunteer  environment;  provides,  through 
June  20.  1977,  for  a  maximum  reenlistment 
bonus  of  315,000  with  the  understanding  that 
Ihls  maximum  would  be  limited  to  the  nu- 
.•lear  field  only;  and  provides  a  Ixjnus  of  up 
to  £3.000  for  an  enlistment  of  at  least  4 
yeajs  in  any  critical  skill  area  in  any  service. 
S  2771.  Public  Law  93-277,  approved  May  10, 
1974.  (VV) 

Eriliatment  qualifications.  —  Establishes 
imlform  enlii^iment  qualifications  with  re- 
Ksrrt  to  age.  parental  consent,  and  time  of  en- 
listment options  for  male  and  female  per- 


sons in  the  armed  services  retaining  however, 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  set  as  a  matter  of  policy  a  higher  mini- 
mum age  than  seventeen  or  a  lower  maximum 
age  than  -thirty-five  for  accepting  enlist- 
ments. H.B.  3418.  Public  Law  03-290.  approved 
May  24,  1974.  (W) 

Grimunan  Aerospace  Corporation. — Disap- 
proves thA  restated  and  amended  advance 
payment  pool  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  Gnunman  Aero- 
space Corp.  dated  July  29,  1974,  imder  which 
advanced  payments  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  in  excess  of  $100  million  may  be  made  to 
Grumman  In  connection  with  a  contract  for 
tiie  purchase  of  F-14  and  other  military  air- 
craft. S.  Res.  380.  Seitate  adopted  disapproval 
resolution  Aug.  13,  1974.  (345) 

Medical  officers'  pay. — Increases  the  special 
pay  bouus  for  plivblcians  (Including  phy- 
sicians of  tlie  P'.iblic  Health  Services)  for 
each  year's  extension  of  active  duty  to  reduce 
the  gap  between  the  Incomes  of  civilian  mlll- 
tiiry  pbyslclaus  to  ensure  a  level  of  staffing  In 
an  iiU-volunteer  environment,  limits  the  new 
bsnuses  to  officers  in  the  pay  grade  0-6  (colo- 
nel »  and  belov,':  provides  a  maximum  bonus 
of  $13,500  per  year  excluding  those  under- 
going Initial  residency  training  and  the  first 
■1  years  of  obligated  service;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  2770.  Ptibllc  Law  93-274. 
approved  May  6,  1974.  ( W) 

Permits  medical  officers  of  the  iralformed 
services  to  draw  contlimatton  pay  (up  to  4 
mouths  basic  pay)  during  Initial  residency 
training.  H.R.  15936.  Public  Law  93-394,  ap- 
proved Aug.  29.  1974.  ( W) 

Military  claims. — Increases  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  the  limit  for  administrative  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing from  noncombat  activity  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  Increases  from  $2,500  to  $5,000 
the  limit  for  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  settle  claims.  H.R.  9800.  Ptiblic  Law  93- 
336,  approved  July  8.  1974.   (VV) 

Military  construction  authorisation. — 
Authorizes  a  total  of  $3,083,351,060  ($3,031,- 
025.060  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority)  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  construction  and  other 
related  authority  for  the  military  depart- 
ments and  defense  agencies,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  States.  Includlne  construc- 
tion of  military  family  housing,  facilities  for 
the  reserve  components,  medical  facilities 
and  Initial  funding  of  the  first  Increment  for 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health 
Sciences  to  be  located  near  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md., 
NATO  infrastructure  program,  pollution 
abatement,  and  the  Trident  submarine  site 
at  Bangor,  Wash.;  authorizes  the  necessary 
construction  at  the  service  academies  for  the 
admittance  of  women;  prohibits  the  expend- 
iture of  the  $18,102,000  authorized  to  ex- 
pand the  naval  station  at  Diego  Garcia  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  until  the  President  ad- 
vises Congress  in  writing  that  he  has  evalu- 
ated all  military  and  foreign  policy  Implica- 
tions regarding  the  need  for  these  facilities, 
certifies  that  this  construction  is  essential 
to  the  national  Interest,  and  such  action  Is 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  pas- 
sage of  a  joint  resolution;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  16136.  P/H  Aug.  9,  1974;  PS 
amended  Sept.  11.  1974;  In  conference.  (371) 

Military  pay  adjustment. — Provides  that 
pay  Increases  for  active-duty  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  shaU  be  distributed 
among  basic  pay.  quarters  allowance,  and 
subsistence  .dlowance  Instead  of  the  present 
method  whereby  Increa-ses  go  entlrelv  into 
basic  pay.  H.R.  15406.  Pubhc  Law  93-410. 
approved  Sept.  19.  1974.  (VV) 

Military  procurement  authorl7.a;ion. — Au- 
thorlz,j8  a  total  of  $22,195,037,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  military  procurement,  research 
and  development,  active  duty.  Selected  Re- 
serve and  civilian  personnel  strengths,  and 
student  loans,  of  which  $35,673,000  will  come 
from  reimbursements  for  foreign  military 
sales: 
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Includes  $13,258,000,000  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  naval  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  $8,936,977,000  for  re- 
search and  development; 

Authorizes  a  year-end  strength  of 
2,098.100  for  active  duty  personnel;  reduces 
by  18,000  personnel  stationed  in  Europe, 
based  on  the  June  30,  1974,  level,  with  one- 
third  of  the  reduction  to  be  completed  by 
June  30,  1975.  and  the  full  reauctlon  com- 
_,,.  pleted  by  June  30.  1976,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  Increase  the  combat  component 
strength  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  by  the 
same  amount  of  the  reduction  made  In  non- 
combat  personnel;  prohibits  an  Increase  In 
the  total  number  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  In  Eiuope  except  in  the  event  of 
hostUltles; 

Authorizes  a  total  average  strength  of 
936.712  for  the  Selected  Reserve  components 
Including  the  Coast  Guard  and  a  year-end 
strength  of  995.000  for  civilian  personnel 
within  the  various  military  departments  and 
agencies; 

Authorizes  $1  billion,  Including  $263,860,- 
OOO  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other  weapons 
to  stipport  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces;  prohibits  the  ttse  of  any  of  these 
funds  to  provide  military  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  and  prohibits  the  obligation 
of  any  other  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
such  a.sslstance  to  South  Vietnam; 

Requires  statutory  authorization  for  sell- 
ing, or  otherwise  disposing  of  naval  vessels, 
larger  than  2,000  tons  or  less  than  20  years 
old; 

Prohibits  the  use  of  dogs  in  research  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  biological  or 
chemical  weapons: 

Prohibits  flight  testing  of  the  Mlnuteman 
missile  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  except  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base; 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
recommendations  on  licensing  export  of 
goods,  technology,  and  Industrial  techniques 
resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  Defense 
Department  research  and  development  or 
proctirement  programs  with  Communist 
countries  to  the  President,  and  provides  that 
Congress  cotild  deny  the  export  by  passing  a 
concurrent  resolution  within  60  days; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  14592. 
Public  Law  93-365.  approved  Aug.  5,  1974. 
(239.319) 

Military  procurement  supplemental  au- 
thorization.— Authorizes  $769,049,000  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procurement  including  replacement  of 
and  support  Items  for  aircraft  and  synthetic 
flight  trainer  simulators,  naval  vessels,  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons  for  the  armed  forces;  provides,  un- 
der the  military  family  housing  program,  the 
necessary  funding  authority  to  cover  pay  in- 
creases already  approved  by  law:  reaffirms  the 
$1,126  billion  statutory  ceiling  enacted  in 
1974  for  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and 
provides  that  this  amount  shall  not  be  cir- 
cumvented by  accounting  adjustments;  pro- 
hibits denial  of  enlistment  to  a  volunteer  on 
the  basis  of  not  having  a  high  school  di- 
ploma; and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
12565  (S.  2999).  Public  Law  93-307.  approved 
Junes,  1974.  (W) 

Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. — Amends  the  act 
of  September  10,  1962  (76  StPt.  530)  to  permit 
young  ladies  to  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  S.  3201.  PS 
Oct.  2.  1974. 

Service  academy  appointments. — Author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  permit  one 
citizen  of  Laos  to  attend  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  no  expense  to  the  U.S, 
Government.  S.J.  Res.  206.  Public  Law  03-317, 
approved  June  22.  1974.  (VV) 

DISTHICT    OP   COLUMBIA 

Advisory  neighborhood  councils. — Amends 
the   District   of   Columbia    Self-Government 


and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
(Public  Law  93-198)  to  make  clear  that  only 
a  majority  of  voters  voting  on  the  Issues  In 
the  May  7th  referendum  are  needed  to  ratify 
the  Advisory  Neighborhood  Council.  HJl. 
12109.  Public  Law  93-272,  approved  Apr.  24, 
1974.  (W) 

American  University,  Inc. — Amends  the 
act  of  incorporation  of  American  University 
to  clarify  the  relationship  of  the  university 
to  the  United  Methodist  Church,  under  whose 
auspices  and  control  the  university  has 
existed.  S.  3389.  P/S  June  21,  1974.  (VV) 

Campaign  finance  reform. — Replaces  the 
present  Board  of  Elections  with  the  Board  of 
Elections  and  Ethics  which  will  assume  the 
duties  for  the  conduct  of  campaigns  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  gives  the  Board 
compliance  authority  Including  civil  penal- 
ties: provides  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Director  of  the  Board  by  the  Mayor  with 
Senate  confirmation  until  January  2,  1975, 
and  Council  confirmation  thereafter:  sets 
maximum  limitations  on  contributions  and 
expenditures  for  and  on  behalf  of  a  partic- 
ular candidate:  provides  that  surplus  funds 
shall  be  used  for  political  purposes  of  a  polit- 
ical party,  for  retiring  proper  debts  of  the 
candidate's  political  committee,  or  shall  be 
returned  to  the  donor  within  six  months 
after  the  election;  provides  for  registration 
and  reporting  by  persons  engaged  for  pay  in 
lobbying  for  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
by  the  Council  and  limits  its  operation  to 
lobbyists  being  paid  over  $500  per  year  for 
this  purpose;  prohibits  a  public  official  of 
the  District  from  using  his  office  to  obtain 
financial  gain,  accept  gifts  for  taking  official 
action,  or  disclose  confidential  information 
resulting  in  financial  gain  and  prohibits  an 
ofl'.clal  from  accepting  membership  on  a  com- 
mittee or  an  assignment  of  responsibility 
which  creates  a  confilct  of  Interest;  requires 
candidates  and  District  office  holders  to  file 
a  report  with  the  Board  disclosing  Income, 
business  transactions,  property  purchases  or 
sales  and  taxes  paid  each  year;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  15074.  Fyiblic  Law 
93-376.  approved  Aug.  14,  1974.  (VV) . 

Educational  personnel — psychologists — un- 
employment compensation. — Authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educationad 
Personnel;  amends  the  Practice  of  Psychol- 
ogy Act  to  allow  review  of  decisions  by  the 
Commissioner  by  the  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  to  allow  certain  persons  to  obtain 
licenses  who  met  District  qualifications  and 
were  engaged  In  practice  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Practice  of  Psychology  Act  In 
1971;  and  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  to  allow 
review  of  the  determinations  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Board  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals.  H.R.  342.  P/H  Apr.  9, 
1973;  P/S  amended  Aug.  12.  1974.  (W) 

Executive  protective  service. — Increases 
the  authorized  size  of  the  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service  from  850  to  1,200  in  order  to  ex- 
pand protection  for  embassies  and  other  dip- 
lomatic facilities  in  the  D.C.  area.  S.  3124. 
PS  May  6,  1974.  (W) 

Home  rule  amendments. — Amends  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  to  place  em- 
ployees of  the  D.C.  Manpower  Administra- 
tion on  an  equal  basis  as  other  employees 
behig  transferred  on  July  1.  1974.  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  District  Government; 
changes  the  District  to  the  new  Federal  fiscal 
year  of  October  1  to  September  30.  and 
makes  July  1,  1974,  rather  than  January  2, 
1975,  the  effective  date  for  several  sections 
of  the  act;  simplifies  the  procedure  for  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds;  fills  Board  of  Educa- 
tion vacancies  at  the  next  general  election; 
and  authorizes  the  City  Council  to  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  condominium  projects.  H.R. 
15791.  Public  Law  93-395,  approved  Aug.  29, 
1974.  (VV) 

Indigent     defense.-  Makes     the     Federal 


Criminal  Justice  Act  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  provides  for  a  court- 
appointed  coimsel  to  represent  defendants 
who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain  em  ade- 
quate defense  In  criminal  cases.  S.  3703. 
Public  Law  93-412,  approved  Sept.  3.  1974. 
(VV) 

Insurance  Holding  Company  regula- 
tions.— Provides  a  framework  for  the  con- 
trol of  Insuraiice  holding  company  activi- 
ties through  registration  of  the  insurance 
company  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
regulation  by  the  District  of  the  Instirers' 
transactions  with  the  other  members  of  the 
holding  company  system:  vests  responsioil- 
ity  exclusively  in  the  District  to  avoid  ccr.- 
flicting  or  multiple  state  regulation:  re- 
quires registration  only  of  domestic  Insuros 
and  those  foreign  insurers  whose  states  do 
not  have  similar  legislation;  requires  the 
reporting  of  all  significant  transactions  be- 
tween an  Insurer  and  its  parent  subsid- 
iaries and  sister  companies  according  to 
specified  standards  and  provides  that  tiie 
Commissioner  may  direct  the  insiu'er  to 
provide  any  necessary  records  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  holding  company  system:  pernilvs 
insurers  to  invest  additional  amounts  iii 
subsidiaries  if  remaining  surplus  is  ade- 
quate to  protect  policyholder  interests:  re- 
quires disclosure  to  the  Commissioner  of 
any  attempt  to  take  control  of,  or  to  merge 
with,  an  Insurer;  and  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  may  disapprove  any  such  at- 
tempted takeover  If  specific  standards  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Interest  of  policy- 
holders are  not  satisfied.  H.R.  7218.  Public 
Law  93-388,  approved  Aug.  24,  1974.   (VV) 

Land-grant  University. — Establishes  a  15 
member  Board  of  Trustees  to  consolidate  the 
existing  local  institutions  of  public  higher 
education  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
Into  a  Land-Grant  University  which  shall 
be  an  Independent  agency  subject  to  the 
policy  directives   of  the  Mayor.   H.R.   15643. 

Public  Law  93- ,  approved ,  1974. 

(W) 

Law  Revision  Commission. — Creates  a  Law 
Revision  Commission  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  examine  the  law  relating  to 
the  District,  to  receive  suggestions  thereon 
and  to  Recommend  changes  and  reforms  to 
the  Congress  and  the  District  Council  whlcii 
would  remedy  defects  and  anachronisms  in 
the  law  and  bring  both  civil  and  criminal 
law  into  harmony  with  modern  conditions, 
and  creates  a  municipal  code  so  that  all  en- 
acted laws  will  be  in  a  codified  form  to 
facilitate  their  use,  H.R,  12832.  Public  Law 
93-378,  approved  Aug.  21,  1974.   (VV) 

Marriage  licenses. — Repeals  provisions  of 
present  law  requiring  that  the  color  of  the 
applicants  be  included  on  the  appUcatlon 
for  a  marriage  license.  S.  3476.  PS  June  19. 
1974.    (W) 

Medical  and  dental  manpower. — Extends 
for  t^  years,  through  fiscal  year  1976.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970  which  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  private  nonprofit  medical 
and  dental  schools  In  the  District.  H.R. 
11108.  Public  Law  93-389,  approved  Aug.  24, 
1974.  (W) 

National  VLsltor  Center. — Increases  the  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Visitor  Center 
from  $8.68  million  to  $21.68  million  to  sup- 
plement the  construction  work  undertaken 
by  the  private  owners  of  Union  Station  with 
respect  to  the  circulation  ramps,  parking 
facilities  and  interpretive  elements  of  the 
Center  and  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  can  commence  rent  (on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  for  a  25-year  period) 
for  the  facilities  built  with  the  $16  million 
authorized  under  the  original  act  when  the 
money  Is  expended  even  though  the  facili- 
ties are  not  yet  available  for  public  use. 
H.R.  17027.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (W) 

Pennsylvania  Aventie  Development  Corpo- 
ration—Amends   the    Pennsylvania   Avenue 
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Developraoat  Corporatlou's  enabling  act  to 
enhance  Its  capabUltlea  to  plan  and  rede- 
velop ttie  north  side  ot  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between'  tba  Capitol  and  the  Whlt«  Hoiue: 
provides  limited  autiiorlty  for  noncompeti- 
tive hiring  of  experts  and  consultants  for 
specified  periods  of  time  without  regard  for 
advertbilng  and  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
rate  In  eCect  for  GS-18:  reinstates  the  ex- 
pired moratorium  on  construction  within 
the  development  area  through  December  31, 
1974,  and  increases  the  authorization  there- 
for from  $1  million  to  $1.75  mUllon.  S.  3301. 
Public  Law  93-427,  approved  Oct.  1.  1974. 
(VV) 

Policemen,  firemen,  and  teachers  pay  in- 
creases.— Provides  for  a  16  percent  increase 
in  salary  for  policemen  ai.d  firemen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  uicreases  the  sal- 
ary of  teachers  by  10  percent  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1974,  with  au  additional  3  per- 
cent Increase  January  1,  1976,  to  compensate 
for  the  16.8  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  In  the  D.C.  metropolitan  area  between 
May  of  1972  and  July  of  1974  aud  to  main- 
tain rates  cf  pay  for  D.C.  policemen  aud 
firemen  la  a  favorable  competitive  position 
wltli  those  in  major  cities  In  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  and  revises  the 
real  property  tax  to  increase  District  revenue 
to  cover  these  pay  increases.  HJl.  15842.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-407,  approved  Sept.  3,  1974.  (W) 

Sewell-Belinont  House. — Designates  the 
SeweU-BeImo2it  House  at  114  ConBtituttou 
Avenue,  tfS„  in  Washington,  D.C.  which  lb 
now  the  headquarters  for  the  National  Wom- 
en's Partr,  as  a  national  historic  site  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  pro- 
coed  cooperatively  with  its  restoration.  S. 
3188.  P/S  June  19,  1974.  NOTE:  (Provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  13157,  the  National  His- 
toric Sites  bill.)  (W) 

Smallpox  vaccination. — Repeals  provisions 
In  pi-esent  law  requiring  compulsory  vac- 
cination against  smallpox  for  public  school 
students.  H.R.  8747.  Public  Law  93-334.  ap- 
proved July  8.  1974.  (W) 

Taxability  of  certain  dividends. — D.C.  elec- 
tion: Amends  tlie  existing  District  of  Co- 
lumbia tax  laws  to  provide  with  respect  to 
all  t£ixable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1973.  that  diviclends  and  interest  received 
by  a  corporation  from  an  insurance  company, 
bank,  and  other  savings  institutions  subject 
to  the  2  percent  net  premium  tax  imposed 
under  present  law  shall  not,  when  paid  to 
the  parent  corporation,  be  considered  as  in- 
come from  sources  within  the  District,  and 
thus  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  District  of 
CoUimbla  Income  tax;  provides  that,  upon 
ratification  of  the  Cbai't..r  by  D.C.  residents 
on  May  7,  1974,  employees  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  candidates  in  the  first  elections  for  the 
offices  of  Mayor.  Chairman  or  member  of  the 
Council;  provides  that  employees  who  are 
duly  qualified  candidates  may  take  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns  for  such  elections;  aud  exempts 
the  Mayor,  aud  members  of  the  city  council 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  from  pro- 
hibitions against  active  participation  in  po- 
litical management  and  political  campaigns 
contained  in  the  Hatch  Act.  H.R.  6186.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-268,  approved  Apr.  17,  1974. 

Transportation  subsidies  for  school  chil- 
dren.— Extends  for  3  years,  to  fiscal  year 
1  an,  the  provisions  subsidizing  common  car- 
riers in  order  to  provide  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation for  schoolchildren  to  and  from 
D.C.  schools  and  provides  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  D.C. 
Council  to  act  on  this  matter  after  January 
2,  1975.  S.  3477.  Public  Law  93-375,  approved 
Aug.  14.  1974.  (VV) 

Unemployment  compensation. — Amends 
the  Dti>trlct  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  remove  the  maximum 
limitation  of  2.7  percent  of  tals  payroll  thpt 
iin  employer  may  inalie.  S.  3474.  P/S  June  19, 
197t.  (W) 


ECONOMY-FIKANCE 

Abandoned  money  orders  and  traveler's 
checks. — Permits  the  State  in  which  a  money 
order  or  traveler's  check  wb«  purchased  to 
claim  the  money  in  the  event  the  money 
order  or  traveler's  check  becomes  abandoned 
unless  that  State's  law  does  not  provide  for 
escheat  or  there  is  no  record  of  place  of  pur- 
chase, in  which  case  the  State  in  which  the 
obligor  has  its  principal  place  of  business 
may  claim  the  moneys.  S.  2705.  P/S  Feb.  28. 
1974.  Notb:  (Comparable  provisions  aie  con- 
tained in  H.B.  11221,  the  FDIC  Insurance  bill 
which  became  Public  law  93-  ,  approved 
■  1974.)  (VV) 

Bow  and  arrow  excise  tax. — Delays  for  six 
months  the  date  on  which  the  new  11  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  bows  and  arrows  wotild  be 
imposed  by  manufacttirers  and  importers 
such  tax  to  provide  additional  funds  for  cer- 
tain wildlife  restoration  projects.  H.R.  10972. 
P\ibUc  Law  93-313,  approved  June  8.  1974, 
(VVi 

Check  forgery  in.surance. — Extends  the 
availabUlty  of  Check  Forgery  Insurance  Fund 
to  permit  payment  to  payees  and  special  in- 
dor.sees  on  forged  checks  drawn  on  United 
States  dollars  or  foreign  currencies  on  de- 
positaries designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  by 
Go'-ernment  disbursing  officers.  H.R.  C274. 
P'H  Sept,  17,  1973;  P/S  amended  Mar.  25, 
1974;  House  disagreed  to  Senate  amendment 
Sept.  19,  1974.  (W) 

Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy. — Aiithorlzes  $1.8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  H.R.  13839.  Public  Law  93-315, 
r.pproved  June  22, 1974.  (VV) 

Domestic  summit  on  the  economy. — States 
t  :v)  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  domestic  sum- 
mit be  convened  forthwith  comprised  of  the 
President,  the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
s'.ilp  of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  mmorlty  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Chalr- 
1  uiii  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  together 
•.vUh  leaders  of  labor  and  business,  and  such 
other  participants  as  they  may  agree  upon, 
Co  decide  upon  a  plan  of  action  to  restore 
stability  aud  growth  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  confidence  and  prosperity  to  the 
American  people.  S.  Res.  303.  Senate  adopted 
July  23, 1974.  (312) 

Duty  exemptions — SSI  payments— unem- 
ployment compensation. — Exempts  from  duty 
cf-rtalu  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  In  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  Janu- 
ary 5,  1971;  amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  reimbursement  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  any  interim  payments  they 
niake  to  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  Indi- 
vidual, applying  for  Supplemental  Security 
lacome  (SSI)  benefits  whose  claim  has  been 
delayed  through  processing,  by  authorizing 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  upon 
authorization  by  the  Individual,  to  withhold 
froiii  his  firat  SSI  check  an  amount  sulficlent 
to  reimburse  the  State  for  any  interim  pay- 
ment; provides  for  an  automatic  cost-of- 
Uviu;  increase  for  SSI  benefits  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  percentage  as  social 
security  beaeflts  are  increased;  extends  until 
April  30.  1375,  the  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  Insurance  program 
to  provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  continues  the  present 
temporary  waiver  of  the  requirement  that  a 
State's  insured  imemployment  must  be  In- 
creasing by  20  i>ercent  over  the  past  2  years; 
extends  until  July  1,  lf)77.  payments  to  States 
under  medicaid  plaiu  for  compensation  or 
training  of  inspectors  of  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions; extends  until  Jr.ly  1,  1976,  the 
btudy  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
on   supervisory   positions    in    teaching    hos- 


pitals; continues  the  discretionary  authority 
of  States  to  Impose  a  premium  on  the  medi- 
cally needy  (persons  with  too  much  income 
to  qualify  for  cash  assistance  but  not  enough 
to  pay  for  their  medical  care);  directs  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to 
sttidy  the  renegotiations  Act  to  determine  if 
it  should  be  extended  beyond  fiscal  year  1975; 
and  clarifies  the  way  In  which  certain  farm 
rental  income  is  treated  for  social  security 
purposes.  H.R.  8217.  Public  Law  93-368,  ap- 
pro\ed  Aug.  7,  1974.  CW) 

Duty  suspensions 

Bicycle  pari,s  —  tax  amendments.  —  Con- 
tinues from  January  1.  1974.  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1976,  the  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain bicycle  parts  and  accessories;  extends 
for  1  year,  to  January  1,  1976,  the  morato- 
rium with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
moving  expense  provisions  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  that  are  contained  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  repeals  the  tax  and 
other  regulatory  provisions  on  filled  cheese 
contained  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
now  enforced  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; permit*  certain  private  foun- 
dations whose  assets  are  largely  invested 
in  the  stock  of  a  multi-state  regulated  com- 
pany to  exclude  tlie  value  ot  the  stock  in 
computing  the  amount  of  their  requUed 
charitable  distributions  under  the  private 
foundations  provisions;  directs  tlie  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  feasibiUty  of  combined  social  security  tax 
reporting  on  an  annual  basis  aud  the  effect 
of  such  a  system  on  social  security  benefici- 
aries, on  costs  to  the  employers  and  to  the 
social  security  administration,  and  on  the 
administration  of  such  a  program  and  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  by  December  31.  1974;  and  in- 
creases the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  that 
may  be  contained  in  still  wines  from  0.277  to 
0.392  gram  per  100  milliliters  of  wine  to  im- 
prove the  shelf  life  of  wines  with  low  alco- 
holic content.  H.R.  6642.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved .  1974.  (VV) 

Cellulose  salts — tax  amendments. — Sus- 
pends, untU  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain cellulose  salts  used  In  making  perma- 
nent press  clothing  materials;  extends  to  De- 
comber  31.  1975.  the  transitional  time  for 
charitable  remainder  trusts  on  wills  executed 
before  September  21,  1974.  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
lor  purpoaes  of  an  estate  tax  deduction; 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit companies  writing  guarantee  Insurance 
and  insurance  on  obligations,  the  interest  of 
which  is  excludable  from  gross  income  under 
section  103,  to  take  the  special  deduction  and 
iucome  amount  under  section  832(e)  of  the 
Code  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970;  excludes  from  taxable  grosa 
income,  funds  received  by  an  individual  un- 
der the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarsliip  Program  and  similar  program.s 
as  well  as  forgiven  student  loans  received 
through  programs  operated  by  Federal,  State 
cr  local  governnients  which  are  conditioned 
upon  future  employment;  and  allows  pen- 
alties for  premature  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  lime  savings  accounts  or  deposits  to 
be  dc'luctcd  from  gross  Income.  H.R.  12035. 
Public  Lav/  93-     ,  approved ,  1974.  (W) 

Copper — corporate  liqtildalion  jud'^- 
ments. — Continties  until  July  1,  1975,  the 
duty  suspension  on  certain  forms  of  copper 
with  a  "peril  point"  level  of  $0.51  per  pound, 
and  permits  a  corporation  In  a  limited  type 
of  sitiiation  to  deduct  as  a  loss,  Its  payment 
of  a  judgment  against  it  as  the  successor  to 
the  business  of  a  liquidated  corporation 
when  the  liquidation  occurred  before  July 
1.  1057.  H.R.  12281.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved   1974.  (W) 

Crude  feathers  and  c'cwns — tax  amend- 
ments.— Susjjends  until  June  30,  1979,  the 
duty    on    certain    water   fowl   feathers   and 
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downs  which  are  principally  from  ducks  and 
geese:  provides  that,  beginning  with  taxable 
years  after  December  31,  1973,  the  dividends 
rpcelved  by  members  of  a  cousolidnted  group 
of  corporations  f.om  a  Ufa  i.33iua.ice  cdhi- 
piuiy  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  affiliated 
group  will  not  be  treated  as  personal  holding 
tompany  income;  and  postpones  for  1  jrear, 
fiom  January  1,  1976,  to  January  1,  1976,  the 
requirement  In  present  law  that  the  Federal 
employee  health  program  be  properly  coordi- 
nated with  the  medicare  program.  H.R.  11452. 

Public  Law  93-     ,  approved  1974.   (VV) 

Horses — medicare  provider  provisions — 
SSI.— Suspends  until  June  30,  1976,  the  duty 
on  horses  other  than  for  Immediate  slaugh- 
ter; revises  Medicare  provisions  to  extend  to 
providers  of  services  for  accounting  periods 
ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1973,  the  right 
of  Judicial  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Pro- 
vider Reimbursement  Review  Board  as  well 
a.5  any  subsequent  affirmations,  modifications 
or  reversals  by  the  Secretary  with  the  amount 
i;\  controversy  to  be  subject  to  annual  inter- 
est begliming  6  months  after  the  determina- 
tion; and  amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  support  :ind  maintenance  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  in  a  nonprofit  retire- 
ment home  or  institution  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  for  purposes  of  reducing 
SSI  payments  If  the  cost  of  such  mainte- 
nance is  paid  by  the  home  or  another  non- 
profit organization.  H.R.   13631.  Public  Law 

93-     ,  approved  1974.  (W) 

Methanol  —  disc  quaIiflcatlDn.s  —  deprecia- 
tion allowances. — Stispends  the  duty  on 
methanol  when  Imported  for  use  In  produc- 
ing synthetic  natural  gas  or  for  direct  use  as 
a  fuel;  allows  a  financing  corporation  to  qual- 
ify as  a  DISC  If  it  holds  accounts  receivable 
or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  which  arise  by 
reason  of  the  export-related  transactions  of 
a  related  DISC;  and  extends  section  167(k) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  provides 
tax  depreciation  for  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures on  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
to  expenditures  made  under  a  binding  con- 
tract entered  into  before  December  31,  1974. 
H.R.  11251.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (W) 

Slioe  lathes. — Continues  lo  June  30.  1976, 
the  8u^>ensl(Mi  of  duty  on  copying  shoe  lathes 
used  for  making  rough  or  finished  shoe  lasts 
from  models  of  shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  sized  shoe  from  a  single 
model  of  shoe  last.  H.R.  8215.  Public  Law  93- 
310,  approved  June  8,  1974.  (VV) 

Silk — trona  ore — gaming  operations.— Con- 
tinues from  November  8.  1973,  through  No- 
vember 7,  1975,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  yarns  of  silk;  pro- 
vides that  the  treatment  process  to  achieve 
the  decarbonatlon  of  trona  ore  into  soda  ash 
shall  be  treated  as  part  of  Us  mining  in  com- 
puting the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  trona;  reduces  the  Federal  excise  tax, 
levied  on  wagers  (licensed  bookmakers  of 
legal  gaming  operations)  from  10  percent  to 
2  percent  and  Increases  the  annual  occupa- 
tional tax  Imposed  on  persons  liable  for  the 
tax  on  wagers  and  on  persons  engaged  In  re- 
ceiving wagers  from  $50  to  $500.  effective  De- 
cember 1,  1974;  prohibits  any  Treasury  De- 
partment official  or  employee  from  disclosing 
;iny  document  relating  to  wagering  taxes 
supplied  by  a  taxpayer  or  any  Information 
obtained  therefrom;  and  provides  that  such 
documents  may  not  be  used  against  the  tax- 
payer In  any  crlmhial  proceeding  except  In 
connection  with  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  internal  revenue  taxes.  HJl.  7780. 
Public  Law  93-     ,  approved  1974.  (W) 

SyntheUc  rutile. — Suspends  until  Jiuie  30, 
1977,  the  duty  on  synthetic  rutile  which  is 
ised  In  the  mauufactiure  of  white  paint  and 
pigments.  H.R.  11830.  Public  Law  93-     ,  ap- 
proved 1974.  (VV) 

Zinc — disaster  loss  claims. — Suspends  un- 
til June  30,  1977,  the  duty  on  zinc-bearing 
ores  and  certain  other  zinc-bearing  materials 
'i'.clMduig  zinc  waste  and  scrap:   nlluv-,  t-.ix- 


payers  with  certain  disaster  losses,  to  reduce 
the  basis  of  damaged  or  replacement  prop- 
erty by  the  amoimt  of  compensation  they 
received  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  of  tax 
benefits  with  excess  benefits  to  be  included 
la  the  taxpayers'  income  over  a  five-year 
period;  and  provides  that  if  a  disaster  loan 
is  cancelled  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  ta>:payer 
whose  adjusted  gross  Income  Is  not  more 
than  $15,000  for  the  year  in  which  the  loss 
occurred  is  not  reqvilred  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  casualty  loss  deduction  by  the 
amount  of  the  cancelled  loan  or  to  include 
that  amount  in  income,  and  a  taxpayer 
whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  over  $15,000 
in  the  year  In  which  the  loss  occurred  is 
permitted  to  disregard  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  cancelled  that  Is  equal  to  the  per- 
centage which  $15,000  is  of  his  adjusted  gi-oss 
income.  H.R.  0191.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved 1974.  (VV) 

Economic  development. — Extends  for  two 
years  to  June  30,  1976,  the  Public  Works  aud 
Economic  Developn^nt  Act  which,  through 
the  Economic  Development  Admluistration 
(EDA),  provides  Federal  a.ssistance,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  localities,  to 
enable  areas  and  regions  sufierlug  from  eco- 
nomic distress  to  help  themselves  develop  the 
planning  and  financial  capability  for  long- 
lasting  economic  improvement  aiid  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  jobs; 

Amends  the  act  to  permit  areas  designated 
under    the    sul>stantial    unemployment    cri- 
teria of  title  I  (grants  for  public  works  and 
development  facilities),  many  of  which  are 
older,  developed  urban  places  in  need  of  in- 
centives to  attract  and  hold  business  and  in- 
dustry, to  be  eligible  for  the  title  II  busines.s 
loan  program;  provides  that  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  appropriations  made  under  title 
I  shall  he  spent  for  the  Public  Work&  Impact 
Program    (PWIP)    in  redevelopment  areas- 
urban   areas  with   a  large   concentration  of 
low-Income  person-s  or  substantial  unemploy- 
ment or  rural  aieas  with  substantial  outml- 
gration  or  actual  or  threatened  rise  in  un- 
employment due  to  the  closing  or  curtail- 
ing of  a  major  source  of  employment;  broad- 
ens the  title  II  business  loau  program  to 
permit  eligible  borrowers  to  now  receive  di- 
rect wor'^ng  capital  loans  and  to  permit  the 
guarantee  of  loans  and  of  rental  payments 
of  leases  for  buildings  and  equipment  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  loan 
balance  or  of  the  remaining  rental  payments: 
Adds   a   new   planning   effort    to   title   III 
(technical    assistance,    planning    and    State 
grant    supplements)    by    authorizing    direct 
planning  grants  to  States,  and  to  cities,  polit- 
ical subdivisions,  or  sub-State  planning  and 
development   organizations    (including    eco- 
nomic development  districts)  with  the  State 
to    establish    a    continuing    comprehensive 
planning  process  in  cooperation  with  sub- 
State  bodies,  and,  in  conjunction  with  this 
a.ssistance,  also  provides  a  program  of  grants 
for  Governors  to  fund  or  supplement  proj- 
ects:  amends  title  IV  to  provide  a  separate 
authorization  of  *25  mUlion  to  Indians  for 
alleviation  of  economic  distress  in  addition 
to  other  assistance  to  which  they  mav  be  en- 
titled; 

Makes  minor  amendments  to  title  V  (Re- 
gional Action  Planning  Commission.!)  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  between  the  commis- 
sions and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
with  the  activities  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  sub-State  planning  agencies  in  the 
regions:  adds  new  provisions  to  title  V  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  excess  Federal  property  for 
economic  development  in  the  regions  which 
atithorize  Federal  co-chalrf>ersons  to  acquire 
such  property  without  cost  and  to  give  or 
loan  it  in  their  respective  regions  to  States  or 
their  political  divisions  and  other  specified 
groups; 

Adds  a  new  title  IX  (Special  Economic  De- 
velopment and  Adjustment  Assistance)  to 
help  meet  economic  dislocation  problems  In- 
rvea  iu^'ly   eucounlcred    by    local    economies 
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resulting  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Including 
actual  or  planned  Federal  actions  such  as  the 
closing  of  Federal  InstallatlonB,  or  energy 
allotments,  weather,  or  environmental  re- 
quirements, by  permitting.  In  addition  to  the 
present  autliorized  limited  assistance  for  such 
disruptions,  early  action  to  assist  areas  or 
regions  to  adjust  to  alternative  economic  ac- 
tivities: avithorizes  grants  to  be  made  for  this 
purpose  to  redevelopment  areas,  economic 
development  districts,  Indian  tribes.  States, 
cities  or  other  political  subdivisions  which 
may  be  used  ftM-  pviblic  facilities,  ^bllc  serv- 
ices, business  development,  planning,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  rent  supplements, 
mortgage  assistance,  rebearcb,  technical  as- 
sistance, training,  relocation  of  individuals 
and  other  appropriate  assistance; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  14883. 
Public  Law  93-423,  approved  Sept.  27,  1974. 
(VV) 

E.\port  Administration  Act  extensions. — Ex- 
tends the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 
as  amended,  which  would  expire  on  June  30. 
1974,  for  en  additional  30  days.  H.J.  Res.  1067. 
Ptiblic  Law  93-327.  approved  June  30,  1974. 
(W) 

Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  for  an  additional  62  days,  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1974.  H.J.  Res.  1104.  Public  L«w  93 
372,  approved  Aug.  14,  1974.  (VV) 

Export  control. — Amends  the  Export  Ad- 
mLnistratlon  Act  of  1969  to  Improve  United 
States  capacity  to  respond  to  rapidly  chang- 
ing international  economic  conditions,  and 
extends  the  act  from  July  30,  1974,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976; 

Amends  section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  act  which 
sets  fortli  congressional  policy  on  the  use  of 
export  controls  in  situations  of  short  domes- 
tic supply  to  delete  the  word  "abnormal "  in 
relation  to  foreign  demand,  so  that  It  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  that  foreign  demand  for 
products  be  "abnormal"  before  export  con- 
trols may  be  Imposed; 

Provides  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  export  controls  to  secure  the 
removal  by  foreign  countries  of  restrictions 
on  access  to  supplies  where  such  restrictions 
have  had  or  may  have  a  serious  domestic  in- 
flationary impact,  cause  a  serious  domestic 
shortage,  or  have  a  serious  adver.^e  effect  on 
employment  In  the  United  States,  or  where 
such  restrictions  have  been  imposed  for  pur- 
poses of  influencing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States;  establishes  United  States  pol- 
icy firmly  in  opposition  to  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  access  to  supplies,  and  firmly  in 
favor  of  international  cooperation  to  oomba'. 
iuch  restrictions; 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
monitor  exports  and  contracts  for  exports 
(other  than  commodities)  when  such  exports 
contribute  or  may  contribute  to  domestic 
price  increases  or  shortages  which  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic  economy: 
Requires  that  license  applications  to  e.tport 
goods  and  technology  subject  to  national 
security  export  controls  must  be  processed 
within  90  days  In  order  to  alleviate  delay; 
requires  the  Secretary  to  give  Interested  par- 
ties an  opportunity  to  comment  when  export 
controls  are  imposed  for  short  supply  pur- 
poses; provides  statutory  hardship  relief  un- 
der prescribed  circumstances  for  persons  who 
have  historically  exported  materials  made 
subject  to  export  controls; 

Adds  provlslOTis  to  establish  review  pro- 
cedtires  for  exports  of  goods  and  technology 
to  "controlled  countries"  (the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland.  Romania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oslovakia. East  CJermany.  and  such  other 
countries  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense);  requires  that  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense  be  notified  of  all  requests  for  li- 
censes for  exports  to  such  countries  to  in- 
sure full  consideration  of  the  military  aud 
national  security  implications  of  exports  to 
Commiuiist  countries; 

Gives  the  President  permit-si'.  e  authority 
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to  use  license  Tees  as  a  means  of  export  con- 
trol: 

Requires  a  study  by  the  President  of  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  export  and 
re-export  of  materials  and  information  re- 
lating to  any  nuclear  facility  or  part  thereof 
and  of  domestic  and  International  nuclear 
safeguards,  and  to  make  a  report  within  6 
months  to  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
regulations  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
the  nuclear  capability  for  nonpeaceful  pur- 
poses, the  adequacy  of  the  safeguards,  and 
the  efforts  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  strengthen  safeguards  In  antic- 
ipation of  the  Conference  ou  the  Review  of 
the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Treaty  scheduled 
for  Febrxiary  1975: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3792. 
Public   Law  93-     ,   approved         1974.    (327) 

Export  expansion:  Establishes  new  export 
expansion  programs  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
more  American  firms  into  export  trade  and 
to  encourage  cert-aln  American  companies 
already  exporting  to  Increase  their  exports 
by:  (1)  authorizing  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram to  States,  regions,  and  municipalities 
for  export  promotion  projects;  (2)  authoriz- 
ing export  training  programs  to  be  conducted 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: (3)  authorizing  establishment  of  re- 
gional export  assistance  centers:  (4)  au- 
thorizing a  program  for  the  simplification  of 
documentation,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation:  (5)  establishing  a 
Federal  E.xport  Agency,  with  two  export  ex- 
pansion programs,  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  (6)  requiring  Federal  agencies 
to  prepare  International  economic  assessment 
Impact  statements  on  any  Federal  action  or 
proposal  which  would  significantly  affect  the 
international  economic  relations,  balance  of 
payments,  or  balance  of  trade  of  the  United 
States;  (7)  amending  the  Export  Trade  Act 
of  1918  to  Include  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  the  export  of  firms  wishing  to  participate 
iu  export  trade  associations;  and  (8)  es- 
tablishing an  international  trade  specialist 
program  withm  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  implement  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
S.  1486.  PS  June  13,  1974.  (W) 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  extension.— Ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
4  years: 

Permits  Issviance  of  guaranties  and  insur- 
ance to  the  full  extent  of  the  Bank's  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  and  increases  that  authority 
from  ^20  to  $26  billion: 

Makes  the  Bank's  authority  to  meet  for- 
eign credit  competition  permissive  Instead  of 
mandatory:  provides  that  Bank  financing 
should  be  provided  only  to  the  extent  that 
private  financing  is  unavailable  in  order  to 
clarify  Congressional  Intent  that  private 
capital  should  play  the  major  role  in  export 
fitiaucmg;  requires  the  Bank  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
policy  of  aiding  and  protecting  the  interests 
of  small  business  concerns: 

Adds  a  new  policy  provision  that  the  Bank 
should  not  assist  an  export  which  may  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  industries,  the  availability 
of  materials  which  are  in  short  domestic  sup- 
ply, or  on  net  U.S.  employment: 

Requires  that  guarantees,  insurance,  or 
loans  of  $40  million  or  more,  separately  or  In 
the  aggregate,  to  a  Communist  country  must 
be  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in  our 
national  Interest  and  reported  to  Congress 
within  30  days;  provides  that  such  a  trans- 
action may  not  be  determined  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  if  it  might  result  in  the 
U.S.  becoming  dependent  upon  any  Com- 
munist country  for  essential  materials 
which  are  or  may  tjecome  in  short  supply; 

Prohibita  any  Bank  assistance  without  a 
Presidential  certification  that  the  country 
does  not  practice  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude; 


Requires  congressional  notification  of  pro- 
po.sed  loans  or  guarantees,  or  combinations 
thereof,  of  $60  million  or  more  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  final  approval  by  the  Bank; 

Limits  the  Bank's  authority  to  make  new 
commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  $30 
million;  extends  the  Bank's  authority  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Communist  countries  ex- 
cluding Romania  and  Yugoslavia  for  2  years 
only; 

Prohibits  Bank  assistance  to  any  foreign 
country  in  coimection  with  the  lease  or  pur- 
chase of  any  product  nece.ssary  foi  the  pro- 
duction, refining  or  transportation  of  oil  or 
gas  which  Is  in  short  supply  unless  deter- 
mined necess.iry  by  the  President;  requires 
Congressional  approval  of  assistance  to  a 
oftrimunlst  country  involving  research,  ex- 
ploration or  production  of  fossil  fuel  energy 
resources; 

Prohibits  further  assistance  to  Russia  luitil 
HR.  10710,  the  Trade  Reform  Act,  becomes 
public  law: 

Prohibits  Banlc  as.slRtance  for  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  or  services; 

Prohibits  the  lending  of  funds  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Bank  at  a  rate  below  the 
cost  of  borrowing  by  the  Treasury;  permits 
national  banks  to  exclude  borrowings  from 
the  Bank  from  the  limitations  on  their  aggre- 
gate indebtedness  under  the  National  Bank 
Act  in  order  to  provide  additional  private 
funds  for  exports:  puts  the  Bank  back  un- 
der Federal  budgetary  procedures;  requires 
the  Bank  to  Include  a  description  of  trans- 
actions Involving  energy  resources  in  Its 
semlannuftl  report: 

Adds  the  provisions  of  S.  3838  (which 
passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  on  Septem- 
ber 10  and  the  House,  amended,  on  Septem- 
ber 11)  and  which  authorizes  Federal  Re- 
serve regulation  of  interest  on  certain  bank 
holding  company  obligations:  exempts  busi- 
ness loans  from  State  usiu-y  laws  for  a 
limited  period  to  relieve  emergency  situa- 
tions in  certain  States,  authorizes,  effective 
in  18  months,  commercial  banks  to  under- 
writ*  revenue  bonds,  and  provides  for  the 
return  of  abandoned  checks  and  money 
orders  to  the  States  of  origin; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  HR.  15977. 
P'H  Aug.  21,  1974;  P  S  amended  Sept.  19, 
1974;  Conference  report  filed.   (399) 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  extensions. — Ex- 
tends the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
for  30  days,  until  July  30.  1974.  S.J.  Res.  218. 
Public  Law  93-331,  approved  July  4,  1974. 
(W) 

Extends  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  for  an  additional  60  dws,  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974.  S.J.  Res.  2S.  Public  Law 
93-374,  approved  Aug.   14,   1974.   (VV) 

Extends  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  for  an  additional  15  days  from  Sep- 
tember 30  until  October  15,  1974.  S.J.  Res. 
244.  Public  Law  93-425,  approved  Sept.  30, 
1974.   (W) 

Extends  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  until  November  30,  1974, 
and  prohibits  the  Bank  from  offering  any 
financial  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  during  this  period.  S  J.  Res.  251. 
Piiblic   Law   93-       ,   approved  .    1974. 

(W) 

FDIC  Insurance. — Increa-ses  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance  from  the  present  rate  of 
$20,000  to  $40,000:  provides  full  Uisurance  for 
public  unit  deposits  of  $100,000  per  account; 
extends  until  June  30.  1976,  the  moratorium 
on  conversion  of  savings  and  loan  as.socia- 
tions  from  mutual  to  stock  form  of  owner- 
.ship  with  certain  exceptions:  extends  until 
June  30,  1976,  a  moratorium  on  conversion 
of  mutual  savings  banks  to  commercial 
banks;  extends  until  December  31,  1975,  the 
authority  of  financial  regulatory  agencies 
under  Regulation  Q  to  set  flexible  interest 
or  dividend  rate  maximums  on  time  or  sav- 
ings deposits;  increases  the  present  limita- 
tion on  Federal  Reserve  Branch  bank  build- 


ing con.structlon  authority  from  $60  to  $140 
million;  extends  until  October  31,  1975.  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  directly  from  the  Treasury  public 
debt  obligations  up  to  a  limit  of  $5  million; 
extends  and  expands  existing  law  to  provide 
the  Federal  Reser\e  Board  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  additional 
cease-and-desist  powers  over  the  operations 
of  parent  holding  companies  of  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  holding  companies;  pro- 
vides that  no  Government  ofQcial  may  re- 
quire the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion or  the  independent  bankmg  regulatory 
agencies  to  submit  for  prior  approval  or  re- 
vlew^  their  legislative  recommendations,  tes- 
timony, or  comments  to  Congress;  Increases 
by  $2  billion  the  conditional  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  obligations;  expands  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  10  purchase  residential  mort- 
gages from  State-insured  institutions  in  cer- 
tain cases;  establishes  a  National  Conumssion 
on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers;  provides  lor 
the  equitable  disposition  of  abandoned  money 
orders  and  traveler's  checks  as  contained  in 
S.  2706:  and  adds  a  fair  credit  billing  title 
to  protect  consumers  against  Inaccurate  and 
unfair  billing  practices,  to  prohibit  credit 
card  fraud  and  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
all  credit  transactions  on  account  of  sex  or 
marlial  status.  HR.  11221.  P/H  Feb.  5,  1974: 
PS  amended  June  13,  1974;  Conference  re- 
port filed.  Senate  adopted  conference  report 
Oct.  10.  197f.  (246) 

Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States 
study. — Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce aud  Treasury  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  foreign  direct  and  portfolio 
Investment  m  the  United  States;  gives  the 
Secretaries  specific  authority  to  collect  in- 
formation for  use  in  the  study:  provides  en- 
forcement powers  and  levies  civil  penalties 
against  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  re- 
quests tor  information;  requires  an  interim 
report  to  Congress  within  12  months  and  a 
final  report  within  18  months:  and  authorizes 
therefor  $3  million.  S.  2840.  Public  Law 
93-     .approved         1974.  (W) 

Holding  companies. — Amends  section  19 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board  to  regulate  debi 
obligations  of  a  parent  holding  company 
or  an  affiliate  of  a  member  bank,  regardless 
of  the  xise  of  the  proceeds  within  the  liold- 
iug  company;  exempts  from  this  authority 
any  bank  holding  company  which  has  filed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  an  irrevocable 
declaration  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  divest  Itself 
of  all  its  banks  under  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act;  grants  similar  au- 
thority to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  aud 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  respect  to 
parent  holding  companies  and  affiliates  of 
insured  non-member  banks;  exempts  from 
the  auUiority  granted  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies those  debt  obligations  exempted  tmder 
section  3 (81(3)  of  the  Securliies  Act  of  1933 
from  SEC  registration  and  prospecttis  re- 
qulrement.s  (such  as  commercial  paper  ia- 
stied  by  holding  companies  and  their  non- 
ban'K  subsidiaries  characteristically  sold 
only  to  Institutional  Investors  in  large 
denominations) ; 

Amends  the  National  Banking  Act.  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  alleviate  situatioits 
primarily  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Mon- 
tana which  have  a  10  percent  celling  on 
btislness  loans  by  permitting  national  banks 
and  Federally-insured  savings  and  loan  as- 
socla'.lons  and  savings  banks  to  charge  in- 
terest on  business  or  agricultural  loans  in 
the  amount  of  .$25,000  or  more,  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  6  percent  more  than  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  on  90-d;<y 
commercial  paper  notwithstanding  any  State 
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law;  specifies  that  these  provisions  shall 
not  apply  to  any  loan  made  after  July  1, 
1977,  or  after  the  effective  date  of  any  law 
enacted  by  a  State  which  prohibits  the 
charging  of  interest  at  the  rates  provided 
herein;  contains  similar  provisions  appli- 
cable to  small  business  Investment  compa- 
nies' (SBIC's)  loans; 

Exempts  borrowings  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  bank  deposits  over  $100,000  from 
State  usury  laws  until  July  1,  1977.  or  ear- 
lier if  the  State  legislates  otherwl.se.  which 
would  primarily  affect  California,  Arkansas. 
Oklahoma,  and  Montana.  S.  3838.  P/S  Sept. 
10,  1974;  P/H  amended  Sept.  11  1974;  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  conference  report  Oct.  n.  1974 
(W) 

Inflation  policy  study— Directs  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  undertake  an  emer- 
gency study  of  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, with  special  reference  to  current  in- 
flation, and  to  provide  Congress  with  specific 
legislative  recommendations  to  Improve  the 
performanc*  of  the  economy;  authorizes 
$100,000  for  the  six-month  period  July  1. 
through  December  31,  1974;  and  directs  the 
Committee  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
of  its  flndtogs  and  any  recommendations  by 
December  31.  1974.  S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Senate 
adopted  July  9. 1974;  House  adopted  amended 
July  31.  1974;  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ment Aug.  7.  1974.  (W) 

Interest  rates — State  ustiary  ceilings. — 
Amends  the  National  Banking  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit  national  banks,  Fed- 
erally-Insured state-chartered  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  savings  banks  and 
small  busmess  investment  companies,  to 
charge  Interest  on  business  or  agrtcultural 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $25,000  or  more,  not- 
withstanding any  State  constitution  or 
statute,  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  5  percent 
m  excess  of  the  discount  rate  on  90-day  com- 
mercial paper  In  effect  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  in  the  Federal  Reserve  district  where 
the  Institution  Is  located;  and  amends  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  exempt  borrowings  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  bank  deposits  over  $100,- 
000  from  State  usury  laws  for  three  years, 
except  that  If  a  state  so  chooses.  It  mav  pass 
a  law  to  the  effect  that  It  does  not  de.Mre  to 
be  covered  under  these  provisions.  S.  3817. 
P,S  Sept.  25,  1974:  reconsidered  and  P/S 
amended  Oct.  2,  1974.  Notk. — (Comparable 
provisions  are  contained  In  H.R.  16977.  the 
Export  Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  and 
S.  3838.  the  Bank  Holding  Companies  bill.) 
(VV) 

Municipal  securities. — Extends  Federal 
regulation  to  bonds  and  sectirltles  dealers 
who  trade  In  tax-exempt  state  and  local 
bonds  thus  removing  the  exen ptlon  munici- 
pal securities  now  have  under  -.he  provisions 
of  the  Exchange  Act:  vests  the  ultimate  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  for  the  regulation 
of  the  municipal  seciirltles  industry  In  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  with 
tlie  rulenaaklng  responsibilities  vested  In  a 
new  self-regulatory  agency,  the  Municipal 
Securities  Rulemaking  Board,  and  the  pri- 
mary enforcement  responslbilitv  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealer.'*  and 
the  federal  bank  regtilatory  agencies;  and 
contains  other  provisions,  s!  2474.  PS  Sept, 
16.  1974.  (W) 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages. — Establishes  a  one-year  inde- 
I)endent  national  commission  to  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  within  6  months 
specific  recommendations  with  respect  to  in- 
stitutional adjustments,  including  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  an  Independent 
agency,  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  data 
(oUection  and  storage  system  to  aid  in  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  supplies 
and  shortages  In  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  tbe 
world;  provides  few  the  appointment  of  13 


members — 4  from  the  Executive  branch,  4 
from  the  Congress  and  5  from  the  private 
sector;  authorizes  $75,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  committee  to  recom- 
mend possible  policy-making  processes  and 
structure  within  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  to  coordinate  efforts  with  ap- 
propriate multi-State,  regional  and  State 
governmental  Jiu-lsdlctions;  provides  that  the 
Commission  make  other  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Congress 
by  Jimo  30.  1975;  and  authorizes  therefor 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  S.  3623.  P/S 
Jime  12,  1974.  NOTE:  (These  provisions  are 
contained  in  S.  3270,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Extension.  Public  Law  93-426,  approved 
Sept.  30.  1974.)   (W) 

National  securities  market  system. — 
Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
a  national  securities  market  system  for  buy- 
ing and  selling  stock  iu  order  to  provide 
greater  investor  protection  and  maintain  a 
strong  capital  raising  and  allocating  system 
through  the  establishment  of  a  \mlform 
standard  encompassing  the  various  facets 
of  the  securities  industry:  vests  In  the  Se- 
ctiritles  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC) 
the  responsibility  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  establish  a  national  securities  system  and 
broadens  SEC  regulatory  authority  over  se- 
ciu-ities  information  processors;  consolidates 
and  expands  SEC  oversight  powers  with  re- 
spect to  self-regulatory  organizations,  their 
members,  and  officers;  confers  upon  the  Dis- 
trict cotxrt*  the  jurisdiction  to  command 
compliance  with  this  act;  clarifies  the  rule- 
making powers  of  SEC;  and  provides  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  SEC  actions  in  an  appropri- 
ate court  of  appeals.  S.  2619.  PS  Mav  28, 
1974.   (W) 

Penny  composition — Eisenhower  College. — 
Permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reduce  the  copper  content  of  the  penny  if 
copper  prices  rise  to  levels  which  would  make 
the  penny  more  valuable  for  Its  copper  con- 
tent than  as  a  coin  and  further  permits  the 
Secretary  to  prodtice  pennies  of  other  metal- 
lic content  If  copper  prices  rise  to  such  an 
extent  to  make  a  reduced  amount  of  copper 
impracticable  as  the  major  ingredient  of 
the  coin  provided  consideration  Is  given  to 
coin-operated  devices  and  Congress  is  given 
a  60-day  notice  as  to  the  alternative  mate- 
rials to  be  used  authorizes  up  to  $10  million 
for  Elsenhower  College.  Seneca  Palls.  New 
York,  the  official  memorial  to  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  which  represents  one-tenth  of 
the  gross  receipts  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
sale  of  proof  silver  dollars  authorized  by  the 
Coinage  Act  Amendments  of  1970;  and  pro- 
vides that  10  percent  of  the  authorization 
for  Eisenhower  College  received  from  the 
Treasury  sale  of  the  proof  coins  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Samuel  Rayburn  Llbran', 
Bonham.  Texas,  the  memorial  to  the  late 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.  16032.  Public  Law  93-441,  approved  Oct 
11.  1974.  (VV) 

Pension  reform. — Seeks  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  participants  In  employee  benefits 
plans  by  requiring  disclosure  and  reporting, 
by  requiring  employers  to  vest  the  accrued 
benefits  of  employees  with  significant  pe- 
riods of  service  and  to  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards of  funding,  and  by  requiring  plan 
termination  Insttrance: 

Reporting  and  disclosure.— Requires  the 
administrator  of  each  employee  plan  to  fur- 
nish. In  writing,  to  each  participant  a  de- 
scription of  his  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  plan;  requires  an  annual  audit  and  a 
report  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor  on  certain  financial  and  actuarial 
data; 

Participation  and  coverage.— Se*^s  mini- 
mum standards  for  participation  and  cover- 
age in  pension  plans  by  employees,  n>qulres 
coverage  of  an  employee  who  Is  at  least  25 
yetirs  old  and  has  1  year  of  service;  requires 


credit  up  to  3  years  of  service  prior  to  age 
25;  may  require  employees  to  be  age  25  with 
3  years  service  if  the  plan  provides  full  and 
inuuedlate  vesting;  exempts  govem^nental 
plans  (Including  Railroad  Retirement  plans) 
chvirch  plans  (unless  they  elect  coverage) 
and  certain  other  plans; 

Vesting. — Sets  minimum  standards  for 
vesting  of  benefit  rights  derived  from  em- 
ployer contribution  by  requiring  vesting  of 
employee  pension  credit  according  to  one  of 
three  optional  formulas:  (1)  grading  vest- 
ing: 25  percent  vesting  after  25  years  in- 
creased by  5  percent  yearly  through  the  10th 
year  and  by  10  percent  thereafter  until  the 
15th  year  when  100  percent  vesting  is 
reached,  (2)  full  ve^iting:  100  percent  vest- 
ing after  10  years  and  (3)  tnodifled  rule  of 
45:  50  percent  vesting  after  6  years  when  the 
sura  of  age  aud  service  total  45.  Increasing 
10  percent  each  year  thereafter  and  requiring 
50  percent  vesting  for  any  employee  with  10 
years  service  regardlei*  of  age; 

Funding. — Sets  minim imi  standards  for 
funding  of  plans  to  assure  that  pension  plans 
will  have  suflteient  funds  to  pay  their  obliga- 
tions to  participants  and  beneficiaries  when 
they  come  due;  provides  for  amortizing  pa.st 
service  liability  over  no  more  than  SO  or  40 
years;  authorizes  waiver  of  minimum  fund-  ' 
ing  requirements  upon  a  showing  of  sub- 
stantial business  hardship  with  the  waived 
amoimts  to  be  amortized  over  no  more  than 
15  yeais  and  iwohiblting  more  tluin  5  such 
waivers  within  15  years; 

Portability. — Provides  a  vcduutary  porta- 
bility sybtem  under  which  participating 
plans  and  employees  can  agree  to  transfer 
vested  benefits  from  one  plan  to  another 
through  a  central  clearinghouse;  facilitates 
portability  by  providing  that  an  employee 
can  transfer  his  vested  benefits,  upon  chang- 
ing employment,  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  on  a  tax-free  basis; 

Plan  termination  insurance. — Provides  a 
plan  termination  insurance  program  to  be 
managed  by  a  newly  esiabllalied  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  wiihin  the 
Department  of  Labcff  and  fimded  by  an 
aiuiual  tax  of  $1.00  per  participant  for  singl ., 
employer  plans  and  50  cents  per  participant 
for  mill ti -employer  plans,  with  vested  pen- 
sion benefits  hisiued  up  to  a  benefii  of  $750 
per  month; 

Fiduciary  standards. — Impcjses  strict  fidu- 
ciary obligations  on  those  who  have  the 
discretion  or  responsibility  for  mauaslng 
pension  and  welfare  plan  assets;  applied  the 
■prudent  man"  rule  to  the  conduct  of  fidu- 
ciarles;  prohibits  transactions  involving  the 
transfer  of  assets  between  the  plan  and  par- 
ties in  Uiterest  with  certain  exceptions; 

Individup.l  retirement  accounts. — Provides 
tliat  individuals  not  covered  by  a  pen.vion 
plan  may  take  a  tax  deduction  for  coniribu- 
tlons  to  an  individual  retirement  plan  in 
the  amount  of  up  to  15  percent  of  eai'ued 
income  cm-  $1,000,  whichever  is  less; 

Limitation  on  employee  contributions. — 
Limits  the  employer  contribution  tax  de- 
duction to  an  amount  which  would  produce 
an  annual  pension  of  $75,000  for  any  one 
employee: 

Enforcement. — Enforcement  of  standards 
to  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
aud  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Service  with,  in 
general,  the  IRS  enforcing  the  tax  qualifica- 
tion requirements  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment enforcing  violations  of  standards  which 
result  in  denial  of  emplojee  pension  rights: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  HM.  2  (.H.R. 
4200) .  Public  Law  93-406.  approved  Sept  2 
1974.  (360) 

Public  debt  limit. — Ii. creases,  until  March 
31,  1975.  the  temporary  debt  limit  to  $95 
billion,  thereby  providing  for  a  $495  billion 
overnll  debt  limit  instead  of  the  current 
S475.7  billion  limit.  HJl.  14832.  Public  Law 
93-325,  approved  June  80.  1974.   (270) 

Pyramid  sales  act. — Makes  the  knowing, 
selling,  offering,  or  attempt  to  sell   of  a  par- 
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tlclpaUon  or  the  right  to  participate  in  a 
pyraBttld  sales  scheme,  a  criminal  offense 
with  penalties  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both;  defines  a  pyramid  sales 
sclienie  as  a  plan  or  operation  which  in- 
cludes a  means  for  increasing  the  participa- 
tion In  the  plan  or  operation  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  participant  pays  a  valxiable 
consideration  for  the  opportunity  (a)  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  introducing  any  other 
person  Into  participation  In  such  plan  or 
operation;  or  (b)  to  receive  compensation 
when  a  person  Introduced  by  the  partici- 
pant introduces  any  other  person  into  par- 
ticipation with  the  same  rights;  provides 
that  the  fact  the  number  of  persons  who  may 
participate  may  be  limited,  or  that  condi- 
tions may  be  Imposed  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility shall  not  be  construed  to  change  the 
Identity  of  any  plan  or  operation  that  Is  a 
pyramid  sales  scheme;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1939.  PS  Aug.  22,  1974.  (VV) 

*Railroad  retirement  financing. — Restruc- 
tures the  Railroad  Retirement  system  to 
place  it  on  a  soiuid  financial  basis;  replaces, 
in  title  I,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  with  a  new  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  which  provides  all  retirement  and  stir- 
vlvor  benefits  for  employees  with  ten  years 
or  more  of  railroad  service,  retiring  after 
December  31,  1974;  pi-events  futvire  accrual 
of  dual  benefit  rights — payment  of  separate 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits— and  brealcs  the  retirement  benefit  into 
two  components,  one  tier  reflecting  a  basic 
social  security  benefit — calculated  on  the 
basis  of  both  railroad  and  nonrailroad  serv- 
ice— and  a  second  tier  related  strictly  to 
railroad  service;  protects  the  dual  benefits  of 
those  already  retired  as  well  as  present  rail- 
road employees  who  are  vested  under  both 
systems  as  of  January  1,  1975;  liberalizes 
benefits  whereby  (1)  persons  retiring  at  age 
60  with  30  years  of  service  could  receive  sup- 
plemental annuities  at  age  60  rather  than  at 
age  65,  (2)  the  8p>ouse  of  a  person  who  retires 
at  age  60  with  30  years  service  could  qviallfy 
for  a  spouse  annuity  at  age  60  rather  than  at 
age  66,  and  (3)  the  benefits  generally  pay- 
able to  a  siirvlvor  would  be  increased  from 
110  percent  of  the  comparable  social  security 
benefit  to  130  percent  of  the  comparable 
benefit;  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R. 
15301.  Vetoed  Oct.  12,  1974.  House  overrode 
veto  Oct.  15,  1974;  Senate  overrode  veto  Oct. 
16,  1974.  Public  Law  93  -  .without  approval 
Oct.  16.  1974.   (404,  457) 

Renegotiation  Act — Unemployment  com- 
pensation.— Extends  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  which  avithorlzes  the 
Government  to  recapture  excessive  profits  on 
certain  Government  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts, for  12  months,  until  June  30,  1975. 
and  extends  for  30  days  the  benefits  under 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance 
program  to  provide  an  additional  period  of 
unemployment  benefits.  H.R.  14833.  Public 
Law  93-329,  approved  June  30,  1974.  (VV) 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  en- 
forcement actions. — Exempts  law  enforce- 
ment actions  brought  by  the  Securities  and 
E.xchange  Commission  under  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws  as  well  as  actions  arising  under 
the  antitrust  laws  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  complainant.  S.  2904.  P  S  Oct.  4.  1974. 
(W) 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  paperwork  reduction.^States  as  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  SEC  should 
immediately  proceed  to  evaluate  the  role  of 
the  small  broker-dealer  In  the  U.S.  securities 
markets  and  determine  if  their  survival  Is 
being  jeopardized  by  unnecessary,  overlap- 
ping, and  duplicative  reporting  require- 
ments and  urges  the  SEC  to  examnic  the 
paperwork  burden  of  the  small  broker-dealer 
consistent  with  SEC's  statutory  mandate  to 
protect  the  Investor  and.  where  possible,  re- 
dvice  and  coiLSOlidate  duplicative  and  exces- 


sive   reporting    requirements.    S.    Res.    173. 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  7,  1974.  (W). 

Supplemental  security  Income — unem- 
ployment compen.satlon.^Aiithorlzes  pay- 
ment of  supplemental  security  income 
(SSI)  benefits  on  the  basis  of  presumptive 
disability,  for  up  to  12  months,  to  otherwise 
eligible  individuals  who  were  formerly  on 
the  rolls  of  State  programs  of  aid  to  the 
blind  and  di.«abled  in  order  to  allow  benefits 
to  continue  while  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, which  administers  SSI,  com- 
pletes Its  eligibility  review;  extends  a  tem- 
porary provision  in  Public  Law  93-233, 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act,  whereby 
a  State  can  elect  to  come  under  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  program 
which  provides  for  13  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  beyond  the  expiration  of  regular 
unemployment  betieflts,  if  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  in  the  State  is  at  least  4 
percent  without  meeting  the  permansnt  law 
requirement  that  the  rate  alsK)  has  Increased 
by  20  percent  over  the  prior  2  years;  and 
provides  a  1-year  delay  for  the  repayment  'by 
a  State  of  fmids  it  has  received  from  the 
Federal  government  to  pay  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  H.R.  13025.  Public 
Law  93-256.  approved  Mar.  28,  1974.  {10) 

Wage  and  Price  Stability  Council. — Au- 
thorizes $1  million  to  the  President  to  estab- 
lish, within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
couisistlng  of  8  members  and  4  adviser-mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President; 
directs  the  Council  to  monitor  the  economy 
and  review  government  programs  with  re- 
gard to  Inflation;  and  provides  that  the  Act 
shall  terminate  on  August  15,  1976.  6.  3919. 
Public  Law  93-387,  approved  Aug.  24,  1975. 
(353) 

EDUCATION 

Educational  funding  and  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans. — Provides  that  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  any 
program  to  which  the  General  Education 
Act  applies  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  until  June  30,  1975, 
and  amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  clarify  congressional  Intent  concern- 
ing the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
.so  that  students  whose  family  mcomes  are 
less  than  $15,000  per  year  will  be  eligible 
for  a  $2,000  subsidized  loan  without  a  needs 
test  and  an  additional  $500  If  they  qualify 
\mder  a  need  test  which  is  required  for  stu- 
dents whose  family  incomes  are  $15,000  or 
more  to  receive  a  subsidized  loan  up  to 
«2.500.  H.R.  12253.  Public  Law  93-269,  ap- 
proved Apr.  18,  1974.  (W) 

Elementary  and  secondary  education. — 
Revises  and  extends  various  educational 
programs  through  ^al  year  1978;  author- 
izes the  President»Ao  call  and  conduct  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Education  In 
1977  to  stimulate  a  national  assessment  of 
educational    conditions,    needs,    and    goals; 

Changes  the  formula  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  allocation  of  Federal  funds  through  the 
States  to  local  educational  agencies  for  spe- 
cial programs  and  projects  for  educationally 
deprived  children  so  that  grants  to  a  local 
agency  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  eligible  children  by  40  per- 
cent of  the  State's  average  expenditure  per 
pupil  with  the  stipulation  that  no  State  will 
receive  less  than  80  percent  or  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  national  average  expend- 
iture, with,  the  number  of  eligible  children 
ages  5-17  to  be  counted  as  follows:  (1)  all 
children  from  families  below  the  poverty 
level,  as  defined  by  the  Orshansky  Index  of 
poverty — which  allows  variations  for  family 
size,  sex  of  head  of  household,  and  whether 
the  family  is  farm  or  non-farm;  (2)  two- 
tlilrds  of  the  children  from  families  receiv- 
ing AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Depkendent 
Children)  payments  bringmg  them  above  the 


Orshansky  poverty  level;  and  (3)  children 
who  live  In  Institutions  for  delinquent  or 
neglected  children;  requires  an  analysis  of 
the  measures  of  poverty  used  by  the  Federal 
government;  authorizes  use  of  $50  million 
from  title  I  funds  for  part  B  Incentive  grants 
to  States  whose  local  financial  support  of 
schools  is  higher  than  the  national  average; 
authorizes  $75  niilUon  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
part  C  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
having  a  high  concentration  of  disadvan- 
taged diildren  and  repeals  part  C  effective 
July  1,  1975; 

Makes  three  different  consolidations:  (ii 
an  administrative  consolidation  allowing  a 
State  to  make  one  comprehensive  application 
for  Federal  funds  (under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education) 
which  are  to  be  administered  through  the 
State  educational  agency;  (2)  a  consolida- 
tion of  cuti'goTical  assistance  programs  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — titles  II  (libraries),  in  (Innovation) 
and  V  (Strengthening  of  education)  and 
sections  807  (dropout  prevention)  and  808 
(liealth  and  nutrition)  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act — title  III  (equipment, 
other  than  section  305,  loans  to  schools); 
and  (3)  a  consolidation  of  federally  oper- 
ated education  programs  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  under  discretionary  au- 
thority, with  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 
rewritten  and  retitled  as  the  Special  Project.s 
Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  special  projects  to  experiment  with  new 
methods,  techniques  and  practices  for  edu- 
cation and  administration,  and  provide  for 
the  creation  of  seven  new  programs  for  edu- 
cation in  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  for 
\  gifted  children,  community  schools,  career 
education,  consumers'  education,  women's 
equity  In  education,  and  arts  In  education: 

Extends  and  makes  certain  revisions  in  the 
impacted  areas  programs  whereby  local 
school  districts  are  reimbursed  proportion- 
ally for  the  number  of  pupils  whose  parents 
li\e  and/or  work  on  Federal  property  to  make 
up  for  revenues  lost  on  tax-exempt  Federal 
property,  including  a  revision  of  the  present 
categories  of  A,  B,  and  C  to  A  and  B,  and 
makes  certain  changes  in  the  rates  of  re- 
imbursement payments; 

Includes  the  authorization  of  a  new  ii»- 
tional  reading  miprovement  program,  an  e.\- 
tenslve  revision  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  and  a)i  expaiviion  of  programs  under  the 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act;  contains 
provlsion-s  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  parents  and  pupils,  which  in- 
clude inspection  of  school  records  and  re- 
quiring their  consent  for  release  of  record.'-: 

deludes  busing  provisions,  entitled  the 
Equal  Education  Opi>ortunlties  Act  of  1974. 
stating  that  equal  educational  opportunities 
may  not  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex,  or  national  origin:  gives  the  findings  o( 
Congress  that  standards  for  busing  have  nut 
been  clear  and  uulfor:n  and  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  its  powers  under  the  Constitution,  to 
specify  what  are  appropriate  remedies  for  the 
elimination  of  the  vestiges  of  dual  school 
systems,  except  that  these  provisions  are  not 
intended  to  modify  or  diminish  the  atithorlty 
of  the  courts  to  enforce  fully  the  require- 
ments of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  regarding  the  elimination 
of  such  vestiges;  provides  that  failure  to  bi- 
tain  a  numerical  balance  of  students  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex  or  national  origin 
does  not  constitute  denial  of  equHl  educa- 
tionttl  opjjortunlty,  that  no  court,  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  busing  of  any  student  to  a  school  other 
than  the  school  closest  to  home,  and  that 
school  district  lines  may  not  be  ignored  or 
altered  unless  they  were  drawn  for,  and  had 
the  effect  of,  segregating  school  children: 
provides  that  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child 
being  bused  tinder  court  order  may  seek  to 
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reopen  or  Intervene  in  the  future  Implemen- 
tation of  the  court  order  if  the  busing  is  a 
risk  to  the  child's  health  or  significantly  Im- 
pinges on  the  child's  educational  process; 
.^nd  extends  the  expiration  date  of  present 
law  .pl-ohibiting  implementation  of  a  cotirt 
rird^r  until  appeals  or  the  time  for  appeals 
is  ended  from  January  1,  1974,  to  June  30, 
1978; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  69. 
i'ublic  Law  93-380,  approved  Aug.  21,  1974. 
(204,315) 

Environmental  edtication. — Extends  to 
July  1,  1977,  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  and  reestablishes  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Environmental  Education  (which  was  ter- 
minated on  May  17,  1973,  when  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Education  published  his  intent  to 
abolish  the  Council  and  Congress  did  not, 
within  90  days,  disapprove  of  this  action); 
authorizes  therefor  $5  million,  $10  million, 
and  $16  million  for  fiscal  years  1976,  1976. 
and  1977  respectively;  and  permits  the  Com- 
missioner to  abolish  the  Council  only  after 
such  intent  Is  published  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's annual  report  to  Congress  and  only 
if  either  of  Congress  does  not  disapprove  of 
this  action.  S.  1647.  Public  Law  93-278,  ap- 
proved May  10,  1974.  (W). 

Health  professions  student  loans. — Amend.=; 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for 
1  year,  to  June  30,  1975,  the  authorization 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  into  the 
scholarship  program  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  and  the  loan  program  for  health 
professions  students.  S.  3782.  Public  Law 
93-385.  approved  Aug.  23.  1974.   (W) 

Legal  education  assistance. — Authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  assist  persons  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  undertake  train- 
ing for  the  legal  profession.  H.R.  15296.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-343,  approved  July  10,  1974.  (VV) 

■EtSCnOti    REFORM 

Campaign  reform. — Amends  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  certain 
other  laws  relating  to  the  financing  and  con- 
duct of  Federal  election  campaigns;  provides 
for  strict  limits  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures; provides  public  financing  of 
Presidential  nominating  conventions.  Presi- 
dential primaries,  and  general  elections,  ef- 
fective January  1.  1976;  establishes  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  administer  and  en- 
force provisions  of  the  Act; 

Candidate  contribution  limits.— Limits  in- 
dividual contributions  to  $1,000  to  a  candi- 
date for  each  primary,  run-off  or  general 
election;  limits  to  $25,000  per  year  the  total 
contributions  an  Individual  may  make  to  all 
candidates;  limits  to  $5,000  the  amount  a 
political  committee  may  give  a  candidate  or 
his  campaign  committee;  permits  a  prtocl- 
pal  campaign  committee  designated  by  the 
candidate  to  contribute  up  to  the  full  spend- 
ing limit;  prohibits  cash  contributions  over 
$100  and  bars  contributions  by  foreign  na- 
tionals; limits  candidate  contributions  to 
own  campaign  for  entire  campaign  as  fol- 
lows: President— $50,000,  Senate— $35,000, 
and  House — $25,000; 

Spending  limit.— Limits  a  Presidential 
candidate  to  $10  million  total  for  all  pri- 
maries; limits  a  Presidential  nominee  to  $20 
million  in  the  general  election;  sets  the  fol- 
lowing limits:  Presidential  nominating  con- 
ventions— $2  million  each  major  political 
party  with  lesser  amounts  for  minor  parties; 
Senate  primaries — $100,000  or  8  cents  per 
eligible  voter,  whichever  Is  grerter;  Hoiuie 
primaries — $70,000  or  12  cents  per  eligible 
voter,  whichever  is  greater;  Senate  general 
elections — $160,000  or  12  cents  per  eligible 
voter,  whichever  Is  greater;  Hotise  prl- 
murles — $70,000;  House  general  elections— 
470,000;  provides  that  Senate  limits  apply  to 
Hou.se  candidates  who  represent  a  whole 
state;  makes  all  spendUig  limits  subject  to 
cost-of-living  Increases  tising  1974  as  the 
liuse  year; 


Political  Party  Spending  Limits.— Permits 
a  national  political  committee  and  also  a 
State  political  party  to  spend  $20,000  or  2 
cents  per  eligible  voter  for  each  Senate  can- 
didate in  the  general  election  and  $10,000  or 
2  cents  per  eligible  voter  for  each  House  can- 
didate in  the  general  election;  permits  a  na- 
tional political  committee  to  spend  2  cents 
per  total  eligible  voters  In  the  United  States 
for  their  Presidential  nominee; 

Exemptions.— Exempts  from  contribution 
and  spending  limits  fund-raising  costs  of  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  candidate's  spending 
limit  and  certain  other  costs  up  to  $500  for 
food  and  beverages; 

Public  Financing  of  Presidential  Cam- 
paigns.— Provides  public  financing  from  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
(funded  by  the  dollar  checkoff);  as  follows: 
General  Elections:  provides  that  nominees  of 
the  major  parties  are  eligible  to  receive  the 
full  $20  million  spending  limit  In  public 
funds  In  which  case  private  contributions 
are  prohibited  or  they  may  elect  to  receive 
only  private  funds  under  the  constraints  of 
the  contribution  limits  of  $1,000  and  $5,000 
for  Individual  and  organizational  contribu- 
tions respectively;  Nominating  Conventions: 
provides  $2  million  optional  funding  to  major 
party  conventions  and  proportional  funding 
for  minor  party  nominating  conventions  to 
defray  costs;  Presidential  Primaries:  provides 
Federal  matching  of  contributions  of  $250  or 
less  to  candidates  in  Piesldential  primaries 
after  the  candidate  has  qualified  by  raising 
$100,000  (of  which  $5,000  must  be  collected 
from  each  of  20  or  more  States)  In  match- 
able  contributions;  provides  that  the  can- 
didates of  any  one  party  may  receive  no  more 
than  45  percent  of  the  total  amount  avaU- 
able  in  the  Fund,  and  that  no  single  can- 
didate may  receive  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  available; 

Enforcement  and  Penalties.- Establishes  a 
6-member  Federal  Election  Commission  to 
administer  election  law  and  the  public  fi- 
nancing program;  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
shall  serve  as  non-voting  members;  provides 
that  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  each 
shall  appoint  two  members  who  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, with  the  Chairman  to  be  elected  by 
the  members  and  to  be  rotated  every  year; 
authorizes  the  Board  to  Issue  subpenas  to  re- 
quire testimony  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence; vests  the  Board  with  power  to  bring 
civil  actions  In  Federal  district  cotirts; 
charges  the  Commission  with  receiving  cam- 
paign reports,  making  rules  and  regulations 
(subject  to  review  by  Congress  within  30 
days)  and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  for  elec- 
tion information;  increases  the  existing  fine 
to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  for  violating  spend- 
ing limits  and  specifies  penalties  for  other 
violations; 

Other  Provi.sions— Prohibits  an  elected  or 
appointed  official  from  accepting  an  hono- 
rarium of  more  than  $1,000  for  a  speech  or 
article  or  $15,000  total  per  year;  permits  use 
of  excess  campaign  funds  to  defray  expenses 
of  holding  Federal  office;  prohibits  solicita- 
tion of  contributions  by  franked  mall; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3044. 
Public  Law  93-443,  approved  Oct.  15  1974 
(138,444) 

Overseas  citizens  voting  rights. — Guaran- 
tees the  right  of  otherwise  qtiallfled  private 
US.  citizens  residing  outside  the  United 
States  to  vote  In  Federal  elections  in  the 
State  of  theh-  last  voting  domicile;  requires 
a  citizen,  voting  under  the  bill,  to  state  his 
Intent  to  retain  his  prior  State  as  his  voting 
residence  and  domicile  If  he  has  not  regis- 
tered to  vote  and  is  not  voting  in  any  other 
State,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States;  adopts  a  uniform  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedure  including  the  re- 
quirement that  election  officials  mall  out 
balloting  material  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  receipt  of  a  properly  completed  ap- 


plication; recommends  that  the  States  adopt 
an  alternate  version  of  the  Federal  post  card 
application;  assures  that  Federal  and  State 
governments  could  not  seek  to  impose  taxes 
on  a  citizen  which  would  cause  him  to  lose 
any  tax  exemption  solely  on  the  basis  of 
having  exercised  his  right  to  register  and 
vote  absentee:  and  imposes  a  $100,000  fine 
and  6  years  Imprisonment  for  willful  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  S.  2102.  P/  S  July  18.  1974. 
(VV) 

Watergate  Committee. — Extends  for  3 
months,  from  February  28,  1974,  to  May  28. 
1974.  the  date  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Activities 
to  make  its  final  report  to  the  Senate  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation  and  study  con- 
ducted by  it  together  with  Its  fiudmgs  and 
recommendations  for  new  legislation.  S.  Res. 
287.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1974.  (W) 

Authorizes  the  Committee  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
such  mformatlon  requested  by  that  agency 
and  to  Investigate,  receive,  and  Inspect  any 
data,  documents,  or  other  information  held 
by  the  IRS  directly  related  to  the  investi- 
gation being  conducted  by  tlie  IRS  and  the 
Committee.  S.  Res.  288.  Senate  adopted  Feb. 
21,  1974.  (W) 

Increases  the  authorization  for  expenses 
of  the  Committee  through  May  28,  1974, 
from  $1.5  million  to  $1.8  million,  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $70,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations.  S.  Res.  286. 
Senate  adopted  Mar.  1,  1974.  (VV) 

Extends  from  May  28.  1974.  to  June  30, 
1974,  the  date  for  the  Committee  to  make 
its  final  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  and  study  conducted  by 
It  together  with  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations for  new  legii>lation  and  provides  that 
the  Committee  may  submit  any  interim  re- 
ports It  considers  appropriate;  termmates 
the  Committee  three  months  after  the  sub- 
mission of  its  report  provided  however  that 
if  the  Judicial  action  brought  by  the  Com- 
mittee against  the  President  for  certain  spec- 
ified taped  recordings  of  conversations  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  former  counsel. 
John  W.  Dean.  Is  not  adjudicated,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  remain  in  existence  until  30  days 
subsequent  to  a  judicial  determination;  and 
empowers  the  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Senate  an  addendum  to  Its  final  report  based 
on  what  the  taped  recordings  disclose  in  the 
event  they  are  received  pursuant  to  the  final 
adjudication.  S.  Res.  327.  Senate  adopted 
May  22,  1974.  (VV) 

Increases  the  authorization  for  expenses 
of  the  Committee  from  $1.8  million  to  $2 
million  of  which  not  to  exceed  $70,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations. S.  Res.  328.  Senate  adopted  May 
28.  1974.  (VV) 

Watergate  documents  access. — Urges  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  as- 
sure full  public  access  to  all  facts  and  In- 
vestigations relating  to  Watergate  hiclud- 
ing  all  papers,  documents,  memoranda,  tapes, 
and  transcripts  during  the  period  January  20. 
1969,  throtigh  August  9,  1974.  except  for  those 
matters  which  are  vital  to  national  security 
interests.  S.  Res.  399;  Senate  adopted  Oct.  3. 
1974.  (W) 

Watergate  tapes  preservation. — Directs  the 
General  Services  Administrator  to  obtain 
complete  p>ossesslon  and  control  of  all  tape 
recordings,  transcripts,  and  other  materials 
recorded  or  prepared  at  the  White  House  or 
other  residences  during  the  Presidency  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  prohibits  the  destruction 
of  such  material  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval; provides  that  such  material  will  be 
available  to  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor 
and  for  use  In  Jitdlclal  proceedings;  gives 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  or  his  written  designee, 
access  to  the  material:  directs  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator to  formulate  regulations,  within 
90  dayp,  with  regard  to  their  preservation 
and  public  access  to  them;   and  authorizes 
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euch  sumi  u  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act. 
S.  4016.  P/S  Oct.  4.  1974.  (432) 

KNXBfiT 

Coal  leases. — AmeiMls  tlie  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  relating  to  development  of  Fed- 
eral coal  resources  as  follows :  <1)  requires 
that  leases  be  issued  by  competitive  bidding 
only;  (2)  requires  that  leases  be  Issued 
after  adoption  of  comprehensive  land  use 
plans  prepared  In  consultation  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  with  ample  op- 
portunity for  public  review;  (3)  eliminates 
prospecting  permits  and  preference  right 
leases;  (4)  directs  that  leases  will  be  for  a 
20  year  term  and  as  long  thereafter  as  coal 
Is  produced;  (6)  requires  the  lessee  to  sub- 
mit a  development  and  reclamation  plan  1 
year  after  obtaining  a  lease;  and  (6)  broad- 
ens the  purposes  for  which  States  can  use 
their  share  of  coal  leasing  revenues.  S.  3528. 
P/8  July  9.  1974.   (W) 

Coal  Blurey  ptpeimes. — Amends  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920  as  amended  by  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Act,  to  make  the  law 
governing  the  Issuance  of  rights-of-way  over 
Federal  lands  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  also 
Include  ooal  pipelines;  amends  the  Inter- 
state Coninierce  Act  to  require  Commission 
oertiflcatlon  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity before  a  ooal  common  carrier  may 
exercise  Its  power  of  eminent  domain 
granted  under  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1974 
In  extending,  constructing,  acquiring  or  op- 
erating coal  pipelines  or  In  abandoning  any 
part  of  a  pipeline  certified  under  this  Act; 
and  defines  application  procedures  and  Com- 
mission powers  in  granting  or  denying  a  re- 
quest for  a  certificate.  8.  3879.  P/S  Sept.  18, 
1974.  (VV) 

Daylight  saving  time. — Amends  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  9S-182)  to 
put  the  entire  nation  on  non-advanced  time 
for  the  winter  months  beginning  at  2:00  a.m., 
October  27,  1974.  until  2:00  a.m.,  February 
23,  1975,  and  changes  from  June  30.  1975,  to 
July  31,  1974.  the  date  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  must  submit  to  the 
Congress  his  final  report  on  the  effects  of 
advanced  time  in  winter  months.  H.R.  16102. 
Public  Law  93-434,  approved  Oct.  5,  1974. 
(W) 

Energy  allocation  for  toiu-lsm  industry. — 
Expresses  the  sense  of  uhe  Senate  that  in  any 
allocation  of  energy  supplies  or  other  actions 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  al- 
leviate the  energy  shortage,  proper  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  to  all  segments  of 
the  tourism  Industry.  S.  Res.  281.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  29,  1974.  (VV) 

•Energy  emergency. — Declares  that  cur- 
V  rent  and  Inuniuent  fuel  shortages  have  cre- 
at«d  a  nationwide  energy  emergency;  calls 
for  proposals  for  energy  emergency  ration- 
ing and  conservation  measures  and  author- 
izes specific  temporary  emergency  actions  to 
be  exercised,  subject  to  congressional  review 
and  right  of  approval  or  disapproval,  to  as- 
sure that  the  essential  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  fuels  will  be  met; 

Establishes  a  Federal  Energy  Emergency 
Administration  (FEEA)  imtil  May  15,  1975,  to 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  transfers  certain 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  the  FEEA  Administrator;  authorizes  the 
promulgation  of  a  rule  to  order  priorities 
among  users  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product,  and  for  the 
assignment  of  rights  entitling  certain  users  to 
obtain  products  In  precedence  to  others;  re- 
quires the  Preslt»ent  to  provide  procedures 
by  which  any  user  may  petition  for  review 
or  priorities  suid  entitlements; 

Authorizes  the  FEEA  Administrator  to 
promulgate  by  regulation  energy  consen'a- 
tlon  pKins  to  reduce  energy  oonsiirjiptlon  to 


a  level  which  can  be  supplied  by  available 
energ^y  resoiu'ces  through  transportation  con- 
trols, including  highway  speed  limits,  or  other 
necessary  and  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
public  or  private  use  of  energy,  including 
limitations  on  energy  consumption  by  busi- 
nesses; provides  that  no  energy  conservation 
plan  promulgated  by  regulation  under  this 
authority  may  impose  rationing  or  any  tax 
or  user  fee,  or  provide  for  a  credit  or  deduc- 
tion In  computing  any  tax;  terminates  any 
such  energy  conservation  plan  on  May  IS, 
1975;  requires  transmission  of  any  plan  to 
each  House  of  Congress,  and  makes  any  plan 
which  would  become  effective  before  March 
15.  1974,  subject  to  congressional  disapproval; 
provides  that  any  energy  plan  which  would 
become  effective  on  March  15,  1974,  and 
before  September  1,  1974,  shall  go  Into  effect 
16  days  after  its  transmission  to  Congress  If 
neither  House  disapproves;  provides  that  any 
energy  plan  which  would  become  effective 
on  or  after  September  1,  1974,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  act  of  Congress;  provides  pro- 
cedures for  Congressional  review  of  the 
plans; 

Directs  the  Administrator,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  prohibit,  as  its  primary  energy 
source,  the  burning  of  natural  gas  or  petro- 
leum products  by  any  major  fuel -burning 
Installation  (including  any  existing  electric 
powerplant)  which,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, has  the  capability  and  necessary  plant 
equipment  to  burn  coal; 

Directs  the  Administrator,  within  30  days 
after  enactment,  to  propose  a  contingency 
plan  for  allocation  of  supplies  of  materials 
and  equipment  for  exploration,  production, 
refining,  and  required  transportation  of 
energy  supplies  and  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  energy  facilities,  implemen- 
tation of  &\ich  a  plan  to  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  by  a  means  similar  to 
that  for  any  energy  conservation  plan; 

Authorizes  the  Administrator,  in  order  to 
supplement  domestic  energy  supplies,  to  re- 
quire production  of  oilfields  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  at  the  maximum  efficient 
rate  of  production  and,  in  certain  cases,  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate; 

Requires  the  President  to  specify  equitable 
prices  for  domestic  crude  oil,  all  residual  oil, 
aud  all  refined  petroleum  products;  pro- 
vides that  within  30  days  of  enactment  the 
celling  price  for  all  crude  oU  be  the  price  for 
that  grade  of  oil  in  that  field  at  6:00  a.m., 
May  15,  1973,  plus  $1.35,  making  the  average 
basic  price  (6.26  per  barrel  with  savings  from 
a  price  rollback  to  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers on  a  dollar -for-doUar  basis;  provides  that 
the  President  may  establish  a  higher  ceiling 
price  up  to  $7.09  per  barrel,  upon  proper 
Justification  to  Congress,  that  a  higher  price 
Is  necessary  for  a  recovery  of  costs  as  in  the 
case  of  crude  oil  produced  from  stripper  wells 
or  by  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery; 

Contains  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
franchlsed  dealers;  provides.  In  relation  to 
antitrust  provisions,  for  procedures  co 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  act  while  retaining 
the  integrity  of  the  antitrust  laws;  authorizes 
the  appropriate  agencies  to  take  action  for 
conserving  energy  consumption  by  reg\ilated 
carriers;  authorizes  certain  restrictions  on 
exports;  provides  for  employment  Impact 
and  unemployment  assistance  to  thoee  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  energy  emergency; 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
encourage  the  use  of  carpools;  prohibits  the 
use  of  limousines  by  Federal  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  below  the  level  of  a  Cabinet 
officer  except  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Department  of  State  for 
diplomatic  assignment;  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  for  furnishing  a  chauffeur  for  indi- 
vidual use  to  any  Federal  official;  provides 
lor  admiiilstratlve  procedures  and  Judicial 
review;  and  contains  enforcement  provisions; 
.iutliorl?e'  to  FEEA  to  carry  out  Its  functions 


and  to  make  grants  to  States  $76  million 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  with 
an  additional  $50  million  for  1974  and  $75 
million  for  1975  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
conservation  measiires  and  $600  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  grants  to  States  for  un- 
employment assistance; 

Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  suspend,  until  November  1, 
1974,  any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission 
limitation;  provides  for  Implementation  plan 
revisions;  extends  the  interim  standards  for 
motor  vehicle  emissions  to  1977; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  8.  2589. 
Vetoed  Mar.  6,  1974.  Senate  sustained  veto 
Mar.  6,  1974.  (34,63) 

Energy  Reorganization  (ERDA). — Con.soll- 
dates  the  Federal  government's  fragmented 
and  uncoordinated  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  by  establlstalng  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA),  an  independent  agency 
formed  from  the  transfer  of  the  technical 
staff  and  national  laboratories  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (ASiC) — which  Is  abol- 
ished by  this  Aot — and  oertaln  research  and 
develc^ment  programs  from  the  Department 
of  Interior,  tlie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; provides  that  BRDA  will  be  beaded  by 
a  single  Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who 
will  exercise  broad  functions  to  explore  and 
develop  all  possible  sources  of  energy — both 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear:  provides  safeguards 
against  unwarranted  priority  being  given  to 
any  single  energy  technology;  est^ablLshes  an 
Energy  Resources  CouncU  to  coordinate 
energy  programs  in  the  Federal  agencies  and 
to  advise  the  President  on  energy  matters; 

Requires  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1975,  additional  recom- 
mendations for  the  organization  of  energy 
and  related  functions  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, including  the  advisability  of  creating 
a  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 

Establishes  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, an  independent  bipartisan  regula- 
tory commission  which  Is  based  upon  the 
Regulatory  Division  of  the  AEC  but  with  a 
revised  internal  organization  and  broadens 
tiie  licensing  and  regulatory  authority  trans- 
ferred to  It  from  the  AEC;  requires  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  4-member  commission 
and  chairman  who  are  charged  with  protect- 
ing the  nation's  health  and  environment  by 
ensuring  the  safety  and  the  security  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  weapons-grade  and 
other  radioactive  materials  used  to  fuel  It; 
provides  for  three  coequal  directors,  each 
with  direct  and  independent  access  to  the 
Commission,  and  each  responsible  for  sepa- 
rate operations  relating  to  nuclear  reactor 
bafety.  nuclear  materials  security,  and  nu- 
clear safety  research;  establishes  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  noncompliance  with 
regulations  or  failure  to  report  potentially 
hazardous  defects;  requires  the  Commission 
to  make  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  on  de- 
tails of  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nu- 
clear facilities  and  to  widely  disseminate 
initial  information  to  the  public  within  15 
days  of  learning  of  each  abnormal  occiu-- 
rence  which  It  determines  is  significant 
enough  to  be  reported; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  11510. 
Public  Law  93-438,  approved  Oct.  11.  1974. 
(VV) 

Energj'  research  and  development  policy.— 
Authorizes  $20  billion  over  the  next  10  years 
to  seek  to  develop  the  capability  for  the 
United  States  to  become  energy  self-sufficient 
through  the  use  of  domestic  energy  resources 
by  socially  and  environmentally  acceptable 
means. 

Establishes  an  Interagency  Energy  Research 
Management  Project  beaded  by  an  independ- 
ent chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
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and  assisted  by  representatives  from  Federal 
agencies  Involved  in  energy  research  (Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Power  Commission,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration,  and  National  Bureau 
of  Standards)  to  undertake  an  aggressive 
ftart  on  a  comprehensive  research  strategy 
pending  completion  of  presently  proposed 
Government  reorganization  for  energy 
matters; 

Provides  for  Imiaediate  research  activities 
(rhrough  1980)  on  the  development  of  the 
following  energy  technologies:  production  of 
low  sulfur  boiler  fuel,  production  of  synthet- 
ic gas  (af.  from  coal  gasification) ,  production 
of  syucrude  and  coal  liquefaction,  demonstra- 
tion of  geothermal  technologies,  development 
of  oil  shale,  improved  methods  for  extraction 
of  petroleum  aud  coal  resources,  demonstra- 
tions of  solar  energy  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial applications,  improvement  of  envi- 
ronmental control  systems,  investigation  of 
tidal  power  for  electrical  energy,  and  demon- 
stration of  energy  conservation  technologies; 
provides  for  midterm  research  (1980-2000),  a 
continuation  of  the  short  term  undertakings, 
plus  improved  transportation  and  storage  by 
electricity,  demonstration  of  the  viability  of 
hydrogen  as  a  primary  energy  supply,  demon- 
stration of  power  generation  from  fuel  cells, 
aud  development  of  synthetic  energy  supplies 
from  agricultural  products  and  wastes;  pro- 
vides for  long  term  research  (beyond  2000) 
Including  demonstration  of  fusion  power  and 
commercial  application  of  previously  demon- 
strated technologies; 

Requires  the  chairman  of  the  research  proj- 
ect to  recommend  to  Congress  specific  pro- 
posals for  Federal  assistance  for  the  demon- 
stration of  new  energy  technologies;  author- 
izes the  chairman  to  select  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  Federal  assistance  including: 
contractual  arrangements  with  non-Federal 
entitles,  construction  of  federally  owned  fa- 
cilities. Federal  purchases  or  guaranteed 
prices  of  demonstration  products,  and  Fed- 
eral loans  and  loan  guarantees;  provides  that 
If  the  chairman  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Federal-industry  corporation,  .such 
a  proposal  must  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  approval  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  author- 
izes for  the  project  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $10  million  each  in  fiscal  vears  1975 
and  1976; 

In  Title  II,  "Geothermal  Energy  Act  of 
1973,"  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  guarantee  loans  (up  to  76  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project )  made  by  financial 
institutions  to  qualified  borrowers  for  the 
purpose  of  geothermal  energy  development 
and  provides  that  a  Geothermal  Resources 
Development  Fund  be  established  In  the 
Treasury  lor  the  loaii  guarantee  program; 
authorizes  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  In 
cooperation  with  Industry,  to  undertake  a 
research  and  development  program  for  the 
utilization  of  all  forms  of  geothermal  energy; 
authorizes  for  fiscal  years  1974  through  1976 
as  follows:  $10  million  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  $35  million  annually  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  such 
amounts  as  required  to  NASA; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1283.  P/S 
Dec.  7,  1973;  P/H  amended  Sept.  11,  1974; 
In  conference. 

Energy  supply — clean  air. — Directs  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  (FEA)  to 
prohibit  an  electric  power  plant  from  burn- 
ing petroleum  or  natural  gas  if  it  has  the 
capability  to  burn  coal  and  authorizes,  but 
does  not  require  such  prohibitions  with 
respect  to  other  major  fuel-burning  facill- 
ilei  aside  from  powerplants  unless  coal  or 
c;)al  transportation  are  not  available  or  elec- 
trical service  would  be  Impaired;  authorizes 
FEA  to  require  that  powerplants  be  designed 
tj  burn  coal  as  well  as  other  fuels:  author- 
izes FEA  to  allocate  coal  to  any  facility  thut 


Is  prohibited  from  burning  oil  or  natural 
gas; 

Permits  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  suspend  untU  Jime  30. 
1976,  any  stationary  soiu-ce  fuel  or  emission 
Ihnltatlon  as  It  applies  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
if  (1)  there  Is  an  unavailability  of  fuels  to 
meet  the  act's  requirements,  (2)  a  plant 
converted  to  coal  between  September  15, 
1973,  and  March  15,  1974,  or  was  ordej-ed  to 
convert  to  coal  by  FEA,  or  (3)  the  Suspen- 
sions would  result  in  emissions  thai  exceed 
the  primary  air  quality  standard  fpr  a  par- 
ticular region;  permits  EPA  to  delay  a 
plant's  compliance  schedule  until  January 
1,  1979,  if  (1)  emission  limits  to  maintain 
primary  air  quality  standards  could  be  met, 

(2)  the  suspension  would  not  result  In  emis- 
sions that  would  exceed  the  prlniary  stand- 
ards in  an  air  pollution  control  region,  or 

(3)  EPA  approved  an  interim  compliance 
plan;  prohibits  EPA  from  using  parking  sur- 
charges to  control  air  pollution; 

Continues  emission  standards  established 
for  1975  model  year  automobiles  during  the 
1976  model  year  and  delays  until  September 
30,  1977,  final  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons 
and  tmtU  September  30.  1978,  final  stand- 
ards for  nitrogen  oxides;  provides  that  after 
January  1,  1975,  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer may  seek  a  1-year  suspension  of  the 
statutory  standards  for  hydro-carbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  applicable  to  the  1977 
model  year  and  requires  EPA  to  establish 
interim  standards  for  such  a  suspension; 
provides  for  allocation  of  low  sulfur  fuel 
to  minimize  adverse  eHects  on  the  public 
health:  clarlHes  the  relationship  between 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  extends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  authorizations  for  1  year;  and  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations  of 
the  act.  H.R.  14368.  Public  Law  93-319,  ap- 
proved June  22,   1974.   (VV) 

Energy  transportation  security — Requires 
that  20  percent  initially,  25  percent  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1975.  and  30  percent 
beginning  after  June  30,  1977,  of  oil  for  im- 
port Into  the  United  States  shall  be  trans- 
ported on  U.S. -flag  vessels  to  the  extent  that 
such  vessels  are  available  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates;  authorizes  the  President  to  waive 
these  requirements  for  a  period  up  to  180 
days  If  he  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists:  applies  the  requirements  to  direct 
shipments  from  the  original  point  of  produc- 
tion and  to  and  from  any  intermediate  points 
used  for  storage,  refining,  processing,  pack- 
aging, unloading,  or  reloading  of  oil;  exempts 
refiners  whose  total  refinery  capacity  does 
not  exceed  30,000  barrels  a  day  provided  that 
the  total  quantity  of  oU  imported  by  or  for 
such  refiner  does  not  in  any  year  exceed  the 
rated  refining  capacity  of  such  refiner;  per- 
mits reduction  of  license  lees  for  Imports  of 
oil  by  15  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  other  than 
residual  fuel  oil  and  by  42  cents  per  barrel 
for  residual  fuel  oil  if  the  oil  Is  carried  on 
privately  owned  U.S. -flag  commercial  vessels 
and  the  amount  of  the  license  fee  reduction 
Is  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Requires  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  the  foreign-trade  requirements  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Great  Lakes,  and  Pa- 
cific range  of  ports; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  8193. 
P,  H  May  8,  1974;  PS  amended  Sept.  5,  1974; 
Conference  report  filed.   (366) 

Federal  Energy  Administration — Establish- 
es the  Federal  Energy  Administration  (PEA) 
as  an  Uidependent  executive  agency,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  transfers  to  the  Admin- 
istration four  existing  agencies  now  in  the 
Interior  Department — the  Offices  of  Petro- 
leum Allocation,  Energy  Conservation,  Ener- 
gy  Data   and   Analysis,   and   Oil   and   Gas; 


transfers  the  Energy  Division  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Into  the  new  Administration; 
requires  policy  coordination  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  authorizes 
the  Comptroller  General  to  monitor  FEA 
operations  and  make  public  its  reports;  au- 
thorizes the  Government  Accounting  Office 
to  issue  subpenas  to  obtain  information  from 
companies  engaged  in  any  phase  of  energy 
supply  or  major  consumption  of  energy; 
creates  an  Office  of  Private  Redress  and 
Grievances  to  handle  complaints;  requires 
the  Administrator  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
energy  plan  mapping  out  the  Admmistra- 
tion's  proposed  course  of  action  for  the  next 
two  years;  and  contaiiis  other  provisions. 
H.R.  11793  (S.  2776).  Public  Law  93-275, 
approved  May   7,   1974.    (W) 

Federal  energy  report. — Clarifies  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  regarding  the  timing,  methodology  and 
content  of  the  Administrator's  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 
S.  3871.  P/S  Oct.  10,  1974.  (W) 

Geothermal  energy. — ^Establishes  a  Geo- 
thermal Energy  Coordination  and  Manage- 
ment project  composed  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  will  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  shall 
have  overall  management  responsibility  for 
geothermal  resource  inventory,  research  and 
development  Inventory  programs;  directs  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  to  carry  out  geothermal  energy 
technology  research  and  development  pro- 
grams assigned  to  It  by  the  Project,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  Inventory  and 
assessment  program  and  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram definition  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  geothermal  energy  with  an  Interim 
report  to  be  submitted  by  November  30,  1974, 
and  the  final  report  by  August  31,  1975;  au- 
thorizes the  Project  to  initiate  a  research 
and  development  program  with  respect  to 
commercial  utilization  of  geothermal  re- 
sources and  to  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  non-Federal  entitles  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
demonstration  developments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  or  heat  energy  from  geother- 
mal resovirces;  authorizes  the  Chairman  of 
the  Project  to  designate  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  guarantee  loans  (up  to  75  per- 
cent of  cost)  for  projects  involving  geother- 
mal energy  development  and  provides  that 
such  loans  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000  for  a 
single  project  or  $500,000,000  to  a  single  bor- 
rower; limits  the  life  of  the  loan  guarantee 
program  to  10  years;  requires  the  Chairman 
of  the  Project  to  submit  annual  reports  to 
the  President  and  Congress;  and  authorizes 
therefor  for  fiscal  years  1976  through  1980 
such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  following 
enactment  of  the  Act  plus  $2.6  million  to 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  fund  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  required  Program  definitions 
and  $50  million  annually  for  the  loan  guar- 
antee program.  H.R.  14920.  Public  Law  93- 
410,  approved  Sept.  3.  1974.  (W) 

Natural  gas  pipeline  safety  authoriza- 
tion.— Authorizes  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  safety  standards  for  those 
facilities  In  or  affecting  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  utilized  In  the  transportation  by 
pipeline  and  storage  of  natural  and  othei 
gases,  and  authorizes  $1.2  million  for  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  which,  under 
the  act.  provides  States  with  the  opportunity 
to  assume  responsibility  for  enforcing  safety 
standards  for  intrastate  facilities  or  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  Safety  standards. 
S.  3620.  P  S  Aug.  19,  1974.  Note.  (Provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  15205).  (VV) 
Authorizes  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
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and  $2.85  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  and  authorizes  $1.8 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $2.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  for  which  States  would  receive 
compensation  of  up  to  60  percent  of  their 
costs  In  carrying  out  pipeline  safety  activi- 
ties. H.R.  15206.  Public  Law  93-403,  approved 
Aug:.  30,  1974.  ( W) 

OH  price  Increase. — States  a  sen.se  of  the 
Senate  the  urgent  matter  of  communicating 
to  the  governments  of  Canada,  Venezuela, 
and  the  Arab  oil  producing  countries  that 
the  United  States  views  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern the  recent  oil  price  Increases  as  detri- 
mental to  prices,  real  Income  and  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  that  such 
actions  should  not  be  taken  by  these  coun- 
tries without  regard  for  these  effects  on  the 
life  of  the  American  people  and  for  the  possi- 
bility of  reciprocal  economic  action  by  the 
United  States  which  might  adversely  affect 
the  economies  of  these  countries.  S.  Res. 
249.  Senate  adopted  Jan.  29,  1974.  (W) 

Oil  shale  funds.— Amends  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  permit  each  State  to 
use  its  share  of  oU  shale  revenues  for  pur- 
poses other  than  public  roads  and  schools. 
S.  3009.  P/S  May  9,  1974.  ( VV) 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  energy. — Amends 
the  1953  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
by  setting  guidelines  for  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  follow  In  the  exercise  of  his  broad 
authority  under  the  1953  Act  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  environmentally  .safe  devel- 
opment of  energy  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (OCS); 

Leasing  Program. — Directs  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  10-year  leasing  pro- 
gram by  January  1,  1978  for  all  lands  geo- 
logically favorable  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment without  undue  environmental  damage; 
establishes  procedures  for  a  governor  to  delay 
Issuance  of  leasing  permits;  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  survey  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources of  the  OCS  as  a  basis  lor  the  develop- 
ment and  revision  of  the  leasing  program 
which  requires  annual  review  and  approval; 
Includes  protection  of  confidential  and  pro- 
prietary information  supplied  by  each  lease 
or  permit  holder  or  applicant; 

Research  and  Development.— Directs  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  improve  technology  of  off- 
shore oil  operations  if  such  research  Is  not 
done  by  private  Industry; 

OU  SpUl  LlabUity. — Puts  Into  law  the  exist- 
ing Departmental  regulation  that  an  OCS 
les.'jee  U  liable  for  the  total  cost  of  control 
£.nd  removal  of  spilled  oil,  regtwdless  of  fault; 
creates  a  new  strict  liability  rule  for  damages 
from  OCS  oil  spills  patterned  after  the 
Trans-Alaslia  Pipeline  Authorljsation  Act  of 
1973;  sets  a  $100  mUllon  Umit  for  damages 
from  any  one  incident  with  the  lessee  liable 
for  the  first  $7  million  and  the  Offshore  OU 
Pollution  Settlement  Fund  liable  for  the  bal- 
ance; finances  the  settlement  Fund  by  a  fee 
of  2>/^t  on  each  barrel  of  oil  produced  from 
the  OCS: 

CoaBtal  Stati's  Pvuid.— Establishes  a  Coa.stal 
States  Fund  in  the  Treasury;  provides  that 
10',,  of  the  Federal  OCS  revenues  but  not 
to  e.xceed  $200  miJlion  per  year  will  be  a',  all- 
able  for  grants  to  assist  Coastal  States  in 
ameliorating  adverse  environmental  impacts 
and  controlling  secondary  economic  and 
social  Impacts  stemming  from  the  develop- 
ment of  onshore  support  faculties  for  OCS 
development;  provides  that  grant  ellglbUity 
will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  maii- 
figlng  the  program  so  that  the  activities 
under  this  act  wUl  be  coordinated  with  those 
under  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972; 

Enforcement  and  Safety  Regulations.— 
Provides  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act  and  provides  for  citizen 
suits;  requires  annuel  on-site  inspections  to 
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Insure  compliance  with  safety  and  environ- 
mental regulations; 

Revised  Bidding  Systems. — Revises  the  way 
offshore  oU  and  gas  resources  are  leased; 
eliminates  the  royalty  rate  bid  for  exploration 
rights  with  a  fixed  cash  payment  on  profits; 
retains  the  present  cash  bid  system  for  ex- 
ploration rights  with  a  fixed  royalty  of  at 
least  12 '2%  of  the  gross  revenues  from  the 
lease;  authorizes  lease  sales  imder  which  net 
profits  from  the  seas  are  shared  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury:  requires  a  National  Strategic 
Energy  Reserve  to  be  set  aside  as  part  of  the 
leasing  program; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3221.  P/S 
Sept.  18,  1974.  (393) 

Petroleum  allocation — mandatory. — Ex- 
tends the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  which  would  expire  on  February 
28,  1975,  untU  June  30,  1975.  S.  3717  P/d 
Aug.  12,  1974.  (VV) 

Petroleum  products  fair  marketing. — Pro- 
hibits suppliers  from  terminating,  cancelling, 
or  falling  to  renew  a  franchise  unless  tlie 
affected  distributor  or  retaUer  falls  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  essential  and  reason- 
able requirement  of  the  franchise,  faUs  to 
act  In  good  faith  In  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  franchise,  or  unless  the  supplier  goes 
out  of  business.  S.  1694.  P/S  Aug.  7,  1974. 
(W) 

Solar  energy  research. — Establishes  an  in- 
teragency Solar  Energy  Coordination  and 
Management  Project  to  coordinate  and  ad- 
minister the  Federal  program  of  research  and 
development  of  solar  energy;  directs  the 
chairman  of  the  Project  to  InitUte  a  solar 
resource  determination  and  as.sessment  pro- 
gram and  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  commercial  utilization  of 
solar  energy:  requires  the  Chairman  to  Initi- 
ate a  program  to  construct  demonstration 
faculties  or  powerplants  for  the  development 
and  use  of  solar  energy;  requires  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  a  Solar  Energy  Information  Data 
Bank  to  coUect  and  disseminate  Information 
with  respect  to  solar  energy  technologies; 
directs  the  Chairman  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  on  solar  energy  research  and  projects: 
dellnates  the  following  a.s  the  advanced  solar 
energy  technologies  covered  by  the  Act:  (1 1 
solar  heat  for  industrial  purposes,  (2)  ther- 
mal energy  conversion  for  electric  power- 
plant  generation,  (3)  conversion  of  organic 
materials  to  energy,  (4)  photovoltaic  con- 
version, (6)  sea  thermal  power  conversion. 
(6)  windpower  conversion,  (7)  solar  heating 
and  cooling  of  housing  and  of  commercial 
and  public  buildings,  and  (8)  energy  stor- 
age: provides  that  the  Chairman  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  any  small  scale 
demonstration  plant  not  In  excess  of  $20 
million;  authorizes  $75  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  such  amounts  an  may  be  necessary 
for  construction  of  demonstration  project-s; 
establishes  a  Solar  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute to  carry  out  any  research,  development 
or  related  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Project;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  3234.  Public  Law  93.  ,  ap- 
proved   1974.  (W) 

\plBr  heating  and  cooling. — Authorizes  $5 
miinon  to  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $5  mil- 
lion to  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
spective functions,  and  an  additional  J50 
mUllon  for  fiscal  years  1976  through  1979  for 
further  development  and  testing  for  large 
scale  commercial  use  of  solar  systems  in 
heating  and  cooling  residential  and  commer- 
cial bulldlUfs  HR.  11864.  PubUc  Law  93-409, 
approved  Sept.  3,  1974.  (W) 

Truck  fuel  prices.— Provides  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shall  Issue 
Us  final  order  in  Docket  No.  MC  43  (Sub.  No. 
2)  as  soon  as  possible  which  shall  become 
effective  not  later  than  February  15,  1974.  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  threat  of  a  national 


transportation  crisis  catised  by  the  require- 
ment that  carriers  reimburse  their  owner- 
operators  for  all  increases  In  the  price  of  fuel 
over  the  base  period  May  15,  1973.  S.J.  Res 
185.  Public  Law  93-249,  approved  Feb.  8,  1974 
(VV) 

Washington  Energy  Conference. — States  as 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference,  called  by  the  President  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the 
common  problems  faced  by  the  oil  consum- 
ing nations,  should  consider  (1)  conservation 
measures  necessary  to  reduce  demand:  (2| 
procedvu^s  for  the  emergency  sharing  of  oil 
resources;  (3)  guidelines  for  bUateral  agree- 
ments between  oil  consuming  and  oU  produc- 
ing countries:  (4)  coordination  of  research 
efforts  In  developing  conservation  practices 
and  alternative  sources  of  energy;  (6)  the 
responsibility  for  and  the  means  to  help  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  oil  crisis;  and  (6)  closer  coordina- 
tion of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies;  and  fur- 
ther states  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  bring  about  conditions  of  peace 
and  stabUity  in  the  Middle  East  8.  Res.  279 
Senate  adopted  Feb.  6,  1974;  Reconsidered 
and  adopted  by  Senate  amended,  Feb.  7  1974 
(W) 

ENVmONMElfT 

Euvlronmental  data  centers.— Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment  of  a  quallfted 
environmental  research  and  education  cen- 
ter at  a  university  in  each  State  or.  at  the 
option  of  partlclpathig  States,  to  esUbllsh 
one  regional  center  to  servo  a  group  of 
States;  requires  that  each  center  conduct 
research,  training,  and  environmental  activi- 
ties utUizlng  the  Ujterdlscipllnary  and  inter- 
instltutional  capabilities  In  its  area  ant',. 
where  de.'.lr:;bK-.  arrange  for  a  consortium  of 
Institutions  to  conduct  these  activities;  rcc- 
onunends  that  each  center  coordinate  e  i- 
vlromnental  activities  in  uonrcgulatory 
areas;  and  provides  Federal  funding  ou  a 
State-by-Statc  basis  with  additional  funds 
avaUable  on  a  matching  basis.  S.  1865.  P  S 
June  12.  1974.  (VV) 

Oce^n  dumpUig. — Amends  Public  Law  92- 
352,  relating  to  ocean  diimplng.  In  order  to 
Implement  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of 
Wastes  and  Other  Matter,  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  December  29,  1972,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  on  August  3.  1973:  exteaas 
U.S.  law  to  Include  regulation  of  the  car- 
riage and  dumping  of  foreign-source  waste 
material  by  U.S.  vessels  and  aircraft;  expands 
the  definition  of  "material"  to  Include  oil 
taken  on  board  a  vessel  or  aircraft  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  at  sea;  seeks  to  give 
guidance  to  tho.se  administering  the  Act  in 
Instances  where  the  standards  of  the  Act 
dUIer  from  those  of  the  Convention,  par- 
ticularly wliere  the  requirements  of  domestic 
law  are  stricter  than  those  of  the  Conven- 
tion; and  contains  other  provisions  of  a 
technical  or  conforming  nature.  Kit.  5450. 
Public  Law  93-254,  approved  Mnr.  32,  1974. 
(VV) 

Extends  the  Marine  Protection  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  for  1  year, 
through  fiscal  year  1975,  and  authorizes 
therefor  $5.5  mUllon  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  act  which  provides  for 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  dumping 
of  land-generated  wastes  at  sea.  HR.  15540. 
Ptibllc  Law  93-         ,  approved  ,   1974. 

(W) 

OU  pollution. — Incorporates  into  statutory 
law  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Convention  Relating  to  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  In  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casual- 
ties, j?tgi;ed  November  29,  1969,  at  Brussels, 
which  permits  a  coastal  nation  to  take  what- 
ever action  It  deems  necessary  to  prevent, 
mitigate,  or  eliminate  a  threat  of  oU  poUu- 
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tion  resulting  from  s  maritime  accident  be- 
yond that  coastal  nation's  territorial  limits 
by  vesting  such  authority  In  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating;  gives  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  determine  the  extent  of  danger 
resulting  from  a  coUislon,  stranding,  or  other 
disablement  of  a  vessel  carrying  oU.  and  to 
remove  and.  If  necessary,  destroy  the  ship 
Mid  cargo  which  is  tlie  soiu-ce  of  the  danger; 
incorporates  general  guidelines  fcr  deter- 
mining the  permissible  scope  of  intervention 
actions;  authorizes  actions  against  the 
United  States  Ui  the  Federal  courts  by  per- 
sons claiming  '  compensation;  creates  a 
mechanism  for  settling  controversies  be- 
tween signatory  nations,  or  between  such 
nations  and  claimants  relating  to  compen- 
sation for  excessive  measures;  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  piu-poses  of  this  Act;  imposes 
criminal  penalties  to  Insure  fiUl  compliance 
with  the  legislation;  and  extends  the  right 
of  intervention  now  Inherent  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  vessel  incidents  in  terri- 
torial waters  to  incidents  on  the  high  sens 
involving  potential  oU  pollution  damage. 
8.  1070.  Public  Law  93-248,  approved  Feb.  5, 
1974. 

Strip   mining   control. — Establishes   a  na- 
tionwide program  to  prevent  the  adverse  ef- 
fect to  society  and  the  enviroiunent  result- 
ing from  surface  mining;  places  the  authority 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  who  shall  prepare  and 
publish  within  6  months  regulations  concern- 
ing coal  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations and  a  detailed  description  of  actions 
to  be  taken  by  a  State  '.o  develop  an  accept- 
able Stale  program  to  regulate  such  cq)era- 
tions;  establishes  the  Office  of  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  will  be  headed  by  a  Director 
to  be  named  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate;  establishes 
the  prerequisites  for  any  State  to  continue  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  and  to  assume  full 
responslbUlty  for  all  regulation   of  surface 
mining  and  reclamation   within   the  State, 
and  provides  for  Federal  regulation  of  strip 
mining  and  reclamation  in  any  State  which 
proves  nnwilling  or  unable  to  do  so  itself; 
establislies  an  interim  surface  mining  per- 
mit program  wlolch  Is  in  effect  until  the  dead- 
line for  approval  of  a  State  program:   sets 
requirements  for  performance  bonds  which 
must  be  filed  before  a  stirface  mining  permit 
is  issued,  such  bond  to  satisfy  the  costs  for 
reclamation  of  the  land  mined;  sets  criteria 
to  be  met  by  all  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  under  a  State  program,  a  Fed- 
eral program,  and  Federal  Lands  Program  or 
the  State  or  Federal   Interim  permit;   pro- 
vides for  clvU  and  criminal  penalties  for  cer- 
tain violations  of  the  act;  provides  for  citi- 
zen suits  against  persons  violating  the  act 
or  against  the  responsible  regtilatory  author- 
ity: sets  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of 
a  process  for  designation  of  areas  as  unsuit- 
able for  surface  mining;  applies  the  require- 
ments  of   the   Act    to   public   corporatlon.s, 
agencies,  and  utUlties,  including  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  which  engage  in  sur- 
face mining;  authorizes  $100  mUlion  to  create 
an   "Abandoned    Mine   Reclamation    Fund" 
to  be  used  to  reclaim  abandoned  land  which 
has  been  subjected  to  the  worst  ravages  of 
pa.st  mining  activities;  authorizes  $4  niUlion 
for  studies  concerning:    (1)   surface  mining 
for  minerals  other  than  coal,  open  pit  min- 
ing, and  reclamation  standards,  (2)  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  control  on  contour  siu-face 
mining,  (3)  the  means  to  maximize  resource 
recovery   and    minimize   environmental   im- 
pacts, and  (4)  the  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing on  Indian  lands;  authorizes  for  adminis- 
tration and  Federal  State  matching  grants 
SIO  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  following  two  ye«rs;  authorizes 
the  President  to  suspend  any  of  tlie  provi- 


sions of  the  Act  under  emergency  conditions: 
provides  that  where  the  surface  owner  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights,  written  con- 
sent or  waiver  by  the  owner  must  be  ob- 
tained, or  the  surface  miner  must  execute 
a  bond  to  secure  payment  to  the  surface  own- 
er of  any  damage  in  addition  to  the  perform- 
ance bond  required  except  where  the  owner 
of  the  mineral  rights  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  which  case  svirface  and  pit  mining  is 
prohibited:  authorizes  $100,000  (which  Is  in- 
creased to  $250,000  in  the  fourth  and  subse- 
quent years)  to  be  used  on  a  matching  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  mining  and  mineral 
research  centers  at  one  college  or  university  In 
each  State:  directs  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  grant  increases  in  coal  prices  to  offset 
whatever  additional  production  costs  may  re- 
sult from  the  implementation  of  the  Act: 
authorizes  grants  to  States  to  assist  persons 
who  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Act: 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  425.  P/S 
Oct  9,  1973;  P  H  amended  July  25,  1974:  In 
conference. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  extension.— 
Extends  until  June  30,  1975,  those  sections 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  for  which  authorizations  expired 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  8.  4073.  PS 
Oct.  4,  1974.  (W) 

Weather  modification. — Extends  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92  205,  which  provides 
for  the  reporting  of  weather  modification 
activities  to  the  Federal  Government,  for  an 
additional  3  years,  to  fiscal  year  1977,  at  the 
yearly  authorization  of  $200,000.  S.  3320.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-436,  approved  Oct.  5,  1974.  ( W) 

Woodsey  Owl — Smokey  Bear. — Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  appro- 
priate private  use  of  "Woodsey  Owl"  and  the 
associated  slogan  "Give  a  Hoot,  Don't  Pol- 
lute", originated  by  the  Forest  Service  to  im- 
prove environmental  quality,  in  rettim  for 
royalty  fees,  and  creates  criminal  misde- 
meanor liability  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
"Smokey  Bear",  "Woodsey  Owl",  or  "Give  a 
Hoot.  Don't  Pollute".  S.  1585.  Public  Law  93  - 
318,  approved  Jirae  22,  1974. 

CENERAI,  COVEBNMENT 

Alaska  records. — Transfers  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  official  archives  and  records  of  the 
TerriUirlal  Governors  of  Alaska,  1884  to  1968, 
when  provisions  have  been  made  for  their 
safekeeping,  repair,  and  preservation  in  fire- 
proof, air-conditioned  storage  space  and 
directs  the  Adntinistrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  not  to  release  these 
documents  uutil  these  conditions  have  been 
met.  SJ.  Hes.  234.  P,  S  Oct.  1.  1974.  (W) 

Amateur  athletics. — Establishes  an  Ama- 
teur Sports  Board  to  coordinate  amateur 
atfaleUc  competition  and  s  National  Sports 
Development  Foundation  to  support  and  en- 
courage athletic  activity  and  physical  fit- 
ness; provides  that  the  5-member  board  8h«U 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  with  at  least  one  member  an 
amateur  athlete  and  with  the  chairman  to  be 
appointed  by  the  members  of  the  Board; 
charges  the  Board  with  the  primary  func- 
tion of  issuing  charters  designating  "private 
non-profit  amateur  sports  organizations  as 
chartered  sports  assoclatlotiB  so  that  within 
two  years,  no  unrestricted  amateur  athletic 
competition  can  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  an  association;  defines  "»m- 
restrlcted  competition"  to  characterize  ama- 
teur competition  among  teams  representing 
different  nations,  or  domestic  oompetltton 
among  members  of  more  than  one  sports 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
athletes  for  international  competition  In- 
volvlng  only  sports  on  the  Olympic  program; 
establishes  basic  reqvUrements  for  eligibility 
to  receive  a  charter  and  gives  the  Board  the 
authority  to  revoke  charters  for  specified 
reasons;  defines  six  basic  functions  to  be 
performed  by  a  chartered  sports  association: 
specifies  the  conditions  under  which  an  as- 


sociation shall  sanction  a  competition;  pro- 
vides for  binding  mandatory  arbitration  of 
disputes  involving  sports  organizations,  as- 
sociations and  amateur  athletes;  and  au- 
thorizes $1.1  mUlion  for  each  of  the  next 
6  fiscal  years  for  the  Board  and  for  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  National  Siwrts  Develop- 
ment Foundation.  S.  3500.  P/S  JiUy  9,  1974, 
(279) 

Blind  and  handicapped  products  author- 
i;-;ation. — Extends  the  authorization  for  the 
Committee  for  Ptu-chase  of  Products  and 
Ser\ices  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped;  changes  the  name  of  the  statu- 
tory committee  to  "Committee  lor  Purchases 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped"; increases  committee  membership 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  in  order  to  include 
a  member  who  is  knowledgeable  about  em- 
ployment problems  of  other  severely  handi- 
capped individuals;  and  clarifies  the  term 
"direct  labor"  so  that  It  also  Includes  work 
relating  to  the  performance  of  a  serA'ice. 
H.R.  11143.  Public  Law  93-358,  approved 
July  25,  1974.   (W) 

Blind  vendor  operations. — Amends  tho 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment and  protection  of  blind  vending  operp  - 
tlons  on  Federal  property;  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  blind  vending 
facility  on  all  Federal  property,  Includinij; 
work  areas;  establishes  a  grievance  resolu- 
tion procedure  for  blind  licensees  and  State 
agencies;  provides  that  vending  machine  in- 
come shall  accrue  first,  to  the  blind  licensee 
operating  a  vending  faculty  and  second, 
where  there  Is  no  blind  vendor,  to  the  State 
agency  in  the  State  where  the  property  is 
located,  siich  income  to  be  used  for  retire- 
ment, health,  and  leave  purposes  for  blind 
l!ce:iEees;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  2581.  PS  June  10,  1974.  Noix:  (The  pro- 
\i.sioiis  of  this  bill  are  contained  In  ILR. 
14225,  The  RehabUltatlon  Act  Amendment.s 
v.blch  became  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.)  (VV) 
Chesi.er  Bridge. — Extends  for  1  year,  to 
June  1,  1975,  the  time  avaUable  for  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  the  city  of  Chester,  IlUnois 
to  take  over  Joint  operation  of  the  Chester 
Bridge  which  connects  the  two  States  and 
has  operated  ns  a  toll  facUity  over  the  30 
year  maximum  set  for  such  operations.  S. 
3546.  PS  June  4.  1974.  (W) 

Commission  on  Productivity. — Renames 
tlie  President's  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity as  the  National  Commission  ou  Pro- 
ductivity and  Work  Quality;  sets  the  promo- 
tion of  the  productivity  of  the  American 
economy  and  improvement  of  worker  morale 
and  work  quality  as  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mission and  defines  Its  functions;  requires 
the  Commission,  by  JiUy  1,  1874,  to  transmit 
to  the  President  and  Congress  a  report  of  its 
activities  during  fiscal  year  1974:  end  author- 
izes not  to  exceed  $2.5  mUlIon  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  S.  1752.  Public  Law  93-311,  approved 
June  8,  1974. 

Disaster  relief. — Continues  and  expands 
the  basic  programs  and  mechanism  estab- 
lished In  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970; 
amends  the  definition  of  ma^or  disaster  ti> 
create  a  new  "emergency"  category  to  make 
It  more  practicable  to  extend  help  durinp; 
lesser  emergencies  which  the  President  has 
not  declared  a  major  disaster  (at  preseiii 
the  President  must  declare  an  area  a  "major 
disaster"  to  "trigger"  all  benefits  authorii-e.i 
by  Federal  disaster  legislation);  authorizes  i. 
one-time  grant  of  $250,000  to  each  State  to 
assist  them  in  developing  comprehenshe 
plans  and  programs  to  combat  major  disas- 
ters: stipulates  that  publicly  owned  fadlitje- 
must  obtain  Insurance  adequate  to  protec 
n  gainst  future  loss  for  any  disaster -damages 
property  which  has  been  replaced,  rertored 
repaired  or  constructed  with  Federal  disaster 
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funds;  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  1  year's  Imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  persons  who  willfully  make  fraudulent 
claims;  provides  that  assistance  for  damaged 
or  destroyed  public  facilities,  including  park 
and  recreational  facilities,  can  be  provided 
under  one  of  two  plans:  direct  grants  not  to 
exceed  100  percent  of  cost  for  repair  or  re- 
construction on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis  or 
a  Federal  contribution  based  on  90  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  restoring  all 
damaged  public  facilities  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion; authorizes  the  expeuditue  for  "mini- 
repairs  "  to  make  a  damaged  home  habitable 
as  a  substitute  for  other  temporary  housing 
which  the  Federal  Government  might  other- 
wise provide;  authorizes  grants  to  States  on 
a  75  percent  Federal-25  percent  State  match- 
ing basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
direct  financial  assistance  to  persons  adverse- 
ly affected  by  a  major  disaster  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary disaster-related  expenses  up  to 
95,000  per  family  to  be  retroactive  to  April  20, 
1973;  authorizes  the  President  to  provide  dis- 
aster unemployment  compensation  tlu-ough 
agreements  with  States  which,  In  his  Judg- 
ment, have  adequate  systems  for  administer- 
ing the  program:  authorizes  the  President 
to  provide  professional  counseling  services  to 
help  relieve  mental  health  problems  caused 
by  a  disaster;  provides  loans  to  local  govern- 
ments suffering  a  substantial  loss  of  tax  and 
other  revenues  because  of  a  major  disaster 
for  up  to  25  percent  of  its  annual  operating 
budget  and  includes  forgiveness  provisions 
in  speclfled  situations;  amends  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  by  adding  a  new  title  VII— Economic  Re- 
covery for  Disaster  Areas  regarding  long- 
range  recover}':  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3062.  Public  Law  93-288,  approved  May  22, 

1974.  (125) 

Enlwetok  Atoll.— Authorizes  $12  million  to 
fulfill  the  U.S.  commitment  to  rehabilitate 
Enlwetok  Atoll  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  which  after  the  war,  in  1947, 
the  U.S.  used  for  its  atomic  weapons  testing 
program  between  1948  and  1958  making  the 
Atoll  uninhabitable.  S.  3812.  PS  Sept.  25, 

1975.  (W) 

FBI  Director,  ten  year  term  for. — Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  ten-year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  limits  the 
appointment  of  a  Director  to  one  10-year 
term;  and  provides  that  the  law  regarding 
Federal  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70  shall 
apply  to  this  appointment.  S.  2106.  P,  S  Oct. 
7,  1974.  (436) 

Federal  grants  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments.— Sets  forth  distinctions  between  Fed- 
eral assistance  relationships  and  Federal  pro- 
curement relationships  and,  on  this  basis, 
authorizes  agencies  to  use  contract,  grants 
ngreements  and  cooperative  agreements  to 
executive  Federal/'non-Federal  transactions 
in  acquiring  property  and  services  and  fur- 
nishing assistance;  establishes  criteria  for 
selecting  the  appropriate  class  of  legal  In- 
struments to  achieve  uniform  terminology 
and  use  by  executive  agencies.  S.  3514.  PS 
Oct.  9,  1974.  (VV) 

Federal  policy  formulation. — States  as  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
utilize  every  means  and  opportunity  to  In- 
sure the  meaningful  participation  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  development  of 
all  major  programs  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  particularly  those  designed 
to  combat  Inflation  and  that  every  major 
Federal  department  and  agency  provide  for 
such  participation  at  a  high  level,  and  fur- 
ther states  that  Congress  should  establish 
mechanisms  to  afford  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  legislative  process.  S.  Res.  427.  Senate 
adopted  Oct.  10,  1974.  (VV) 

Federal  procurement. — Amends  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 


States,  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947,  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1966,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the 
award  of  small  procurements,  without  formal 
advertising,  up  to  $10,000  instead  of  the 
$2,500  ceiling  (in  one  case  $500)  presently 
required  by  law.  S.  3311.  Public  Law  93-356, 
approved  July  25,  1974.  (VV) 

Federal  procurement  policy. — Establishes 
an  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  with- 
in the  OtBce  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
provide  overall  leadership  and  direction  for 
the  development  of  procurement  policies  and 
regulations  for  e.xecutive  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  in  order  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the 
procurement  of  goods,  services,  and  facilities, 
S.  2510.  Public  Law  93-400,  approved  Aug.  30, 
1974.  (VV) 

Fire  prevention  and  control. — Authorizes 
$45.5  million  for  2  years  for  programs  to  re- 
duce the  nation's  losses  caused  by  fire 
through  better  fire  prevention  and  control; 
establishes  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce an  agency  riamed  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Administration  to 
administer  the  program;  expands  the  Fire 
Re.search  Center  at  tlie  Bureau  of  Standards 
which  performs  research  on  ail  aspects  of 
fire:  establishes  a  National  Academy  for  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  modeled  on  the  FBI 
Academy  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
professional  training  of  fire  officers:  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review, 
evaluate,  and  suggest  Improvements  In  State 
and  Local  fire  prevention  building  codes,  and 
fire  services:  expands  the  program  of  research 
on  bm-n<;,  their  treatment  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  victims  of  fire  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1769.  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved    1974.  (VV) 

Flood  damage  claims. — Louisiana :  Provides 
for  the  relief  of  Louisiana  oyster  fishermen 
for  damages  which  occurred  when  certain 
spillways  were  opened  to  avoid  flooding  popu- 
lated areas  In  the  spring  of  1973.  S.  2201. 
P  S  June   18.   1974.   (VV) 

Freedom  of  Information. — Amends  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  follows:  re- 
quires eacli  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  and  publish  quarterly  or 
make  available  for  public  Inspection  upon 
request  current  Indexes  providing  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  matters  Issued,  adopted,  or 
promulgated  after  July  4,  1967:  requires  the 
agency,  upon  a  request  that  reasonably  de- 
scribes the  records,  to  make  such  records 
available  unless  they  are  subject  to  the  pres- 
ent exemptions:  provides  that  investigatory 
records  compiled  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses must  be  disclosed  unless  disclosure 
would  (1)  interfere  with  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, (2)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to 
a  fair  trial  or  an  Impartial  adjudication.  (3) 
constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy.  (4)  disclose  the  Identity  of  a 
confidential  source,  (5)  disclose  investiga- 
tive techniques  or  procedures,  or  (6)  en- 
danger the  life  or  physical  safety  of  law  en- 
forcement personnnel:  authorizes  in  camera 
Federal  court  examination  of  withheld 
agency  documents  and  records  to  determine 
whether  such  records  may  properly  be  with- 
held under  any  of  the  exemptions,  including 
that  for  classified  Infomation,  under  the  act; 
provides  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
the  agency:  permits  the  assessment  of  at- 
torney fees  and  litigation  costs  against  the 
United  States  In  cases  where  the  claimant 
has  substantially  prevailed;  provides  that  In 
cases  where  the  court  finds  that  agency  per- 
sonnel acted  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  in 
withholding  records  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mLsslon  must  determine  whether  disciplinary 
action  is  warranted  against  the  responsible 
officer  or  employee  and  that  the  agency  must 
take  prompt  action  to  carry  out  the  Com- 


mission's recommendations  for  disciplinary 
action  when  made;  requires  agencies  to  re- 
.spond  to  requests  for  records  within  10  days 
and  provides  a  20-day  time  limit  on  admin- 
istrative appeals;  requires  the  release  of  seg- 
regable  nonexempt  portions  of  a  requested 
file  after  deletion  of  exempt  portions;  re- 
quires agencies  to  submit  annual  reports  to 
Congress  concerning  their  operation  under 
this  act;  and  sets  the  effective  date  at  90 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment.  HR. 
12471.  Public 'Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974. (213) 

GSA  leases. — Amends  section  111  of  tlie 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  to  permit  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  enter 
into  multlyear  leases  (not  to  exceed  10  years) 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  at 
amounts  in  excess  of  what  is  available  in 
the  fund,  provided  the  amoiuit  of  unfunded 
obligations  authorized  is  not  needed  and  the 
balances  of  the  fund  are  maintained  in  such 
amomits  as  are  necessary  at  any  time  for 
cash  disbursements  and  clarifies  the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  multlyear  leases  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  Includ- 
ing collateral  maintenance,  software  and 
other  kinds  of  supplies  and  services  normally 
associated  with  such  equipment.  S.  2786.  P  S 
Sept.  19,  1974.  (VV) 

Historical  and  archeological  data. — Amends 
a  1960  law  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
conducts  archeological  salvage  programs  at 
reservoir  construction  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  activity  to  Include  all  Federal  or  federally 
a.ssisled  or  authorized  construction  projects 
which  re.sult  in  alteration  of  the  terrain;  au- 
thorizes the  .Secretary  to  conduct  a  survey 
and  salvage  program  upon  notification  not 
only  by  the  instigation  agency  but  also  by 
any  otiier  Federal  or  State  agency  or  respon- 
•slble  private  organizations  or  Individuals  ex- 
cept where  recovery  would  Impede  a  Federal 
or  Federally  assisted  project  undec^akeu  as 
a  result  of  an  emergency  in  anticipation  of, 
or  as  a  result  of,  a  natural  disaster;  author- 
izes construction  agencies  to  use  or  transfer 
up  to  one  percent  of  funds  appropriated  for 
a  project  to  the  Secretary  for  survey  and 
salvage  work;  provides  that  the  costs  in- 
curred in  connection  with  public  worlts  proj- 
ects for  archeological  work  under  this  act 
would  become  non-reimbursable  project 
costs;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  514. 
Public  Law  93-291,  approved  May  24,   1974. 

Idaho  Admission  Act. — Amends  section  5 
of  the  Admission  Act  for  the  State  of  Idaho 
to  permit  the  State  to  exchange  lauds  granted 
to  it  for  educational  purposes  for  other  pub- 
lic or  private  lands  of  approximate  value,  or 
if  the  land  values  are  equalized  by  payment 
of  money;  ratifies  exchanges  already  made 
with  the  United  States  Involving  land 
granted  for  educational  piuposes;  and  adds 
exploration  for  and  production  of  geothermal 
resources  and  byproducts  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  educational  lands  may  be  leased 
by  the  State  for  more  than  ten  years.  S.  933. 
P  S  Mar.  26,  1974.  (W) 

Law  enforcement  officers'  and  firefighters' 
retirement. — Amends  present  law  to  make 
mandatory  retirement  of  eligible  law  enforce- 
ment officials  at  age  55  or  after  20  years  of 
.-;ervtce,  whichever  occurs  first,  with  certain 
exemptions:  removes  provisions  which  re- 
quire that  a  retiree  must  have  his  employing 
.igency's  recommendation  and  be  approved 
bv  the  Civil  Service  Commission:  increases 
the  computation  factor  from  2  to  2'i  percent 
multiplied  by  the  first  20  years  plus  2  per- 
cent lor  all  years  over  20;  provides  for  a 
$50,000  payment  to  the  survivor  of  a  covered 
Individual  who  U  killed  in  the  line  of  duty: 
Includes  premium  pay  received  for  uncon- 
t'ollable  overtime  as  part  of  the  base  pay 
for  retirement  purposes;  and  Increases  the 
employee's  dedvictlon  and  the  matching 
agency  coniribut.ou  from  7  to  7',2  percent  of 
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both  regular  and  premium  pay.  H.R.  9281. 
Public  Law  93-350,  approved  July  12.  1974 
(W) 

NASA  authorization. — Authorizes  $3,266,- 
929,000  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1975  as 
follows:  $2,372,816,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment Including  continued  funding  of 
the  space  shuttle  and  space  station  pro- 
grams; $144,490,000  for  construction  of  fa- 
culties; and  $749,624,000  for  research  and 
program  management.  HJl.  13998.  Public 
l>aw  93-316,  approved  June  22,  1974.  (W) 

National  Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion.— Authorizes  $807,500,000  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  an  additional  $5  mUlion  In  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  H.R.  13999. 
Public  Law  93-413,  approved  Sept.  14,  1974 
(W) 

National     science     policy. — Establishes     a 
White  House  Council  of  Advisers  on  Science 
and  Technology  to  advise  the  President  and 
Congress    with    respect    to   Federal   policies, 
plans,   and   programs   in   science   and   tech- 
nology and  requires   the   Council   to  make 
annual  recommendations  regarding  the  level 
of  Federal  Investment  and  allocation  prior- 
ities among  major  programs  in  this  area;  au- 
thorizes the   Council   to  contract  with    the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  compre- 
hensive lO-naonth  study  of  the  Federal  or- 
ganization for  civilian  science  and  technol- 
ogy;   redesignates    the    Federal    CouncU    for 
Science  and  Technology  as  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  gives  it  the  statutory  authority  to 
coordinate   aU   Federal   plans   and  programs 
in  science  and  technology;  requires  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  national  policies  and  to  clarify 
the  policymaking  role  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  broaden  its  membership;   estab- 
lishes   an    Intergovernmental    Science    and 
Technology  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the 
Foundation  and  the  States  on  the  appUca- 
tion  of  science  and  technology  throughout 
the  Nation  and  make  grants  of  up  to  $100  000 
to  any  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology;   and  au- 
thorizes therefor  $8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975   and   $14   million   for   fi.scnl   vear   1976 
S.  32.  P/S  Oct.  11.  1974.  (W) 

No-fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance.— Estab- 
lishes a  system  of  nationwide  insm-ance  for 
medical  expenses  and  loss  of  wages  of  victims 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents  regardless  of  fault- 
supersedes  present  State  law  to  the  extent  of 
the  bUl  by  the  enactment  of  a  no-fault  plan 
in  title  ni  of  the  bUl  which  applies  imless  a 
State  adopts  a  non-fault  plan  which  meets 
at  a  minimum,  the  standards  of  the  no-fault 
plan  In  title  IT  of  the  bill; 

Requires,  under  the  title  il  plan.  Insurance 
which  provides  unlimited  coverage  for  "al- 
lowable expenses"  professional  medical  treat- 
ment and  care,  emergency  medical  services 
and  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  coverage  for  funeral  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,  for  work  loss— hicome  and 
reasonable  expenses  for  hlrhig  a  substitute  to 
perform  self-employment  services— with 
mhilmum  coverage  of  the  lessor  of  a  monthly 
amount  equal  to  $1,000  multiplied  by  State 
nverage  per  capita  income  over  nationwide 
average  per  capita  Income  or  actual  monthly 
enrned  income  up  to  a  total  of  $25,000  mul- 
tiplied by  the  same  formula  or  such  total 
amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State 
but  not  less  than  $15,000,  and  for  replace- 
ment services  and  survivor's  loss  subject  to 
reasonable  limits  and  exclusions,  and  per- 
mits a  deductible  of  not  over  $100  per  in- 
dividual and  a  maximum  1-week  waiting 
PTiod;  permits  the  offering  of  greater  basic 
•vork  loss  benefits  or  added  benefits  for  work 
10S.S  or  for  noneconomlc  detriment:  requires 
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that  the  no-fault  Insurer  offer  added  insur- 
ance for  collision  and  upset  damage; 

Sets  other  requirements  that  a  State  must 
meet  which  include  making  Insiu-ance  avail- 
able to  aU,  and  the  authorizing  of  the  State 
Insiu-ance   commissioner  to  provide   an   ac- 
countability program  for  medical  and  voca- 
tional   rehabilitation    services    and    to    take 
steps   to   assure   the   avafiablllty   of   emer- 
gency health  services  and  medical  and  voca- 
tional  rehablUtaUon  services   in   the  State; 
permits  In  section  204(f)   entlUes  providing 
benefits  other  than  no-fault  on  account  of 
an  Injury  to  coordinate  such  benefits  with 
benefits  payable  by  a  no-fault   Insurer  on 
accoimt  of  the  same   Uijury   If  this  would 
result  In  lower  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  such 
other  benefits;  makes  health  Insurance  the 
primary  coverage   for   "allowable   expenses" 
(by  subtracting   health    Insurance   benefits 
from  total  loss  for  "allowable  expenses"  un- 
der no-fault  insurance)    if  it  provides   un- 
limited coverage  and  meets  the  same  obliga- 
tions unless  the  State  determines  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
that  this  would  affect  adversely  or  imrea- 
sonably  discriminate  against  the  Interests  of 
persons  required  to  provide  security  cover- 
ing motor  vehicles  in  the  State: 

Requires,  except  as  provided  In  the  sec- 
tion on  assigned  claims,  subtraction  from  net 
loss   of   any   benefits   and   advantages   from 
social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  any 
State-required    temporai-y,    nonoccupational 
disability  Insurance,  and  all  other  benefits 
except  the  proceeds  of  life  Insurance  avail- 
able from  any  government  unless  the  law 
providing  them  makes  them  excess  or  sec- 
ondary to  the  benefits  under  this  act,  and 
provides  for  subtraction  of  up  to  15  percent 
of  Income  tax  saving  In  calculating  net  work 
loss  where  benefits  are  not  taxable  income: 
Abolishes  tort  liability  for  Injury  under 
the  title  II  no-fault  plan  with  the  following 
exceptions:     (l)     uninsured    motorist;     (2) 
manufactiu-er's   products    liability;     (3)    in- 
tentional  Injury  to  self  or  others;    (4)    for 
work   loss  over  the  maxlmvun  coverage  for 
amounts  excluded  from  work  loss  for  replace- 
ment services  loss  or  for  svurlvor's  loss;   (5) 
for  noneconomlc  detriment — pain,  suffering 
Inconvenience,    physical    impairment,    and 
other  nonpectmlary  damage  recoverable  un- 
der the  applicable  tort  law— if  the  accident 
results  in  (a)  death,  serious  and  permanent 
disfigurement,  or  other  serious  and  perma- 
nent InjTwy  or  (b)  more  than  90  continuous 
days  of  total  disability;  (6)  a  person  or  gov- 
ernment tf  such  Injury  was  caused  or  not 
corrected  by  an  act  or  omission  not  con- 
nected  with   the   maintenance  or   use  of  a 
motor  vehicle:   does  not  Immunize  an  Indi- 
vidual from  liability  to  pay  a  fine  on  the 
basis  of  fault,  and  prohibits  payment  of  any 
such  fine  by  an  Insurer;  permits  the  State 
to  treat  auto  damage  on  a  fault  basis  as  It  Is 
presently  done,  or  place  it  under  a  no-fault 
sjrstem; 

Provides  greater  benefits  hi  the  title  in 
plan,  which  places  no  limitation  on  the  total 
benefits  payable  for  allowable  expenses  con- 
tains the  same  formula  for  monthly'  pay- 
ments for  work  loss  benefits  but  does  not 
limit  the  total  amount  pavable  In  all-  pro- 
vides benefits  for  replacement  services  loss 
and  survivor's  loss  subject  to  a  $200  per  week 
ceiling,  and  abolishes  tort  liability  for  In- 
Jury  including  liability  for  non-economic 
detriment,  except  with  regard  to  an  unin- 
sured motorist,  manufacttu-er's  products  li- 
abUlty  and  Intentional  injiuy  to  self  or 
others: 

And  contains  other  provisions  S  354  P  s 
May  1.  1974.  (156)  ' 

Postal  rate  adjustments.— Increases  the 
number  of  years  before  users  of  certain 
classes  of  mall  have  to  pay  higher  postage 
rates  as  follows:  (l)  second-class  regular 
(magazines  and  newspapers),  special  or 
book-rate  foiu-th  class    (bocks   or   records) 


and  controlled  circulation  publications  phas- 
ing to  be  Increased  from  the  present  five 
years  to  eight;  (2)  preferred  second-class, 
non-profit  class  (circulars  from  charltabie 
organizations),  and  the  special  fouith-class 
library  rates  phasing  to  be  Increased  from 
the  present  10  years  to  16.  (Under  the  Posts'. 
Reorganization  Act,  Public  Law  91-375,  all 
classes  of  maU  are  t^uired  to  pay  postal 
rates  established  by 'the  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Ser\ice.  For  those  classes  of  mail  which 
formerly  received  reduced  or  preferential 
rates  by  law  or  pracUce,  the  Impact  of  the 

rate  Increases  Is  amortized — or  phased o\  er 

a  6-year  period  which  provides  that  Congress 
is  to  appropriate  the  revenue  foregone  by  the 
Postal  Service— the  difference  between  the 
rate  actuaUy  paid  and  the  rate  which  would 
have  t>een  paid  except  for  the  phasing  )  S 
411.  Public  Law  93-328,  approved  June  30 
1974.  (178) 

Presidential  pardons. — States  the  sense  ^' 
the  Senate  that  the  President  not  grant  a 
pardon  hereafter  to  any  Individual  accused 
of  any  criminal  offense  arising  out  of  the 
1972  Presldenttal  campaign  and  electioii 
prior  to  the  Indictment  and  trial  of  such  In- 
dividual. S.  Res.  401.  Senate  adopted 
Sept.    12,   1974.    (376) 

Small  Business  Administration —Extends 
the  authorizaUon  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  June  30,  1874  to  Au- 
gust 16.  1974.  S.J.  Kes.  223.  P/S  June  27 
1974.   (W)  '  ' 

Small    Business    Administration    author- 
ity.—Transfers    to   tlje    SmaU   BusUiess  Act 
the  complete  authority  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  sooiaUy  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  previously  authorized  un- 
der  title  IV  of  the  Ecorkomlc   Opportunity 
.'Vet  of  1964,  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program  and  the  406  management  and"  tech- 
nical assistance  programs;  amends  the  Small 
Busmess  Act  to  Increase  the  total  amount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obllgaUons 
or    commitments    outstanding    by    SBA    as 
follows:    (1)    Increases   from    $4,875    biUlon 
to  86  billion  the  amount  which  may  lie  out- 
standing from  the  business  loan  and  invest- 
ment funds  at  any  one  time  for  direct    im- 
mediate participation  and  guaranteed  loans 
under  displaced   business  loans,   trade  ad- 
justment loan  program  prime  contract  au- 
thority program,  and  economic  opportunjt'- 
loans,  (2)   Increases  from  $556.25  mlUlon  to 
$725  mUhou  SBA  commitment  authority  u 
Small  Business  Investment   companies    and 
(3)    mcreases  from  $381.25  million  to  $S4tt 
million  SBA  commitment  authority  for  loans 
to  low-income  individuals  and  for  businesse-; 
located  m  areas  of  high  imemployment  oi 
low  Income  areas;  provides  loan  assistance 
refinancing,  and  deferred  payments,  if  need 
can  be  shown,  to  small  businessmen  adjust- 
ing to  the  new  requirements  imposed  by  the 
energy  crisis;  authorizes  SBA  to  mcrease  Its 
loan   ceilings   so  that   It  may   spend   funds 
that  It  wUl  obtahi  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  or  through  repayment  of  prior 
loans;  revises  the  interest  rate  language  di- 
recting  participatiing   lenders   to   charge   a 
legal  and  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  as  thev 
do    on    all    other    loan    programs;    requires 
SBA   to  make  »400  million   in  direct  loan."^ 
available  before  the  end  of  the  current  fisca' 
year;  and  elevates  the  position  of  Assistant 
Administrator    for    Minority    Enterprise    to 
that  of  an  Associate  Administrator.  S    3331 
Public  Law  93-386,  approved  Aug    23    1974 
^VVI)  ^        '       ^• 

Small  business  emergency  relief.— Provides 
relief  to  small  business  concerns  caught  in 
the  economic  squeeze  between  fixed-price 
Federal  contract  commitments  and  soarlne 
costs  of  material,  supplies  and  energv  bv 
granting  executive  agencies  the  latitude  to 
terminate  for  the  convenience  of  tiie  gov- 
ernment any  fixed-price  contract  between 
that  agency  and  a  small  business  concern 
upon  a  finding  that  (i)  during  the  perform- 
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ance  of  the  contract,  the  concern  has  experi- 
enced or  Is  experiencing  significant  unan- 
ticipated cost  Increases  directly  related  to 
the  contract;  and  (2)  the  conditions  which 
have  caused  or  are  causing  such  cost  in- 
creases were,  or  are  being,  experienced  gen- 
erally by  other  small  business  concerns  In 
the  market  at  the  same  time  and  are  not 
caused  by  negligence,  underbidding,  or  other 
special  management  factors  peculiar  to  that 
small  business  concern.  S.  3619.  P/S  Oct.  9, 
1974.  (VV) 

Smithsonian  Institution  authorization. — 
Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $1  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1975.  1976  and  1977  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of 
1966  and  strengthens  the  Smithsonian's  pro- 
gram In  museum  conservation  techniques 
and  training.  S.  2137.  Public  Law  93  345, 
approved  July  12,   1974.   (VV) 

Smithsonian  Museum  support  facilities. — 
Authorizes  $690,000  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  plan  museum  support  facilities 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  S.  857.  P/S 
Axig.  1, 1974.  (W) 

Siibmerged  lands  (Guam,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa). — Conveys  title  and 
control  of  submerged  lands  on  the  coastlines 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  with  specific  exceptions,  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  governments  of 
the  respective  territories;  turns  over  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  Governmenc  title  to  properties. 
Including  Government  buildings,  which  were 
placed  under  control  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Government  by  the  1937  Virgin  Islands  Or- 
ganic Act,  except  National  Park  Service  prop- 
erties; and  retains  existing  law  pra\'lding  that 
"nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the  right  of 
the  President  to  establish  naval  defense  sea 
areas  and  naval  airspace  reservations  arovmd 
and  over  the  fclanda  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  when  deemed 
necessary  for  national  defense."  H.R.  11559. 
Public  Law  93  435,  approved  Oct  5.  1974. 
(W) 

Tourist  travel.-  Authorizes  appropriations 
of  $2.5  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975- 
1977  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel  In  the  United 
States.  S.  3942.  P  S  Aug.  22.  1974.  (W) 

Vice  Presidential  residence. — Designates 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  consisting  of  approximately  12 
acres  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
the  official  temporary  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termination  of 
service  of  the  lncuml>ent  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations; places  the  responsibility  for  the 
custody,  control  and  maintenance  of  the  resi- 
dence and  grounds  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Vice  President:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.J.  Res.  202.  Public  Law  93-346, 
approved  July  12,  1974  (VV) 

White  House  personnel  authorization. — 
Authorizes  through  fiscal  ye.ar  1978  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  White  House  employees  un- 
der the  following  ceilings:  15  employees  at 
the  Executive  level  II  ($42,500  per  year),  25 
employees  at  Executive  level  III  ($40,000), 
and  35  employees  at  the  GS-18  level 
($36,000):  authorizes  the  Vice  President  to 
employ  one  person  at  the  Executive  level  II 
($42,500) ,  6  persons  at  the  Executive  level  III 
$40,000),  and  7  at  the  GS-18  grade  level 
( $36,000 »:  sets  a  SI  million  annual  celling 
for  appointment  of  personnel  to  meet  unex- 
pected personnel  needs;  requires  a  yearly 
report  to  Congress  on  expenditures  for  White 
House  office  persomiel  Including  the  names. 
titles,  job  descriptions  and  salaries  of  both 
White  House  office  employees  and  those  de- 
tailed to  the  White  House  from  other  agen- 
cies: requires  that  the  White  House  reim- 
burse an  agency  In  full  for  the  pay  of  an  em- 
ployee detailed  to  the  White  House  and  that 
Buch  an  employee  may  not  be  so  detailed  for 
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longer  than  1  year;  lncrea.<;es  the  present 
440.000  annual  authorization  for  tlie  Presi- 
dents travel  expenses  to  $100,000;  requires 
that  White  House  travel  and  entertainment 
expenditures  be  subject  to  an  audit  by  the 
General  AccJuntlng  Office;  and  limits  access 
to  Income  tax  returns  only  to  the  President 
poisonally  upon  written  request  or  to  Treas- 
ury and  Justice  Department  personnel  who 
are  involved  with  the  filing  or  auditing  of  the 
return.  H.R.  14715.  P,  H  June  25,  1974;  PS 
amended  July  18,  1974;  House  agreed  to  con- 
ference report  Aug.  6,  1974:  Senate  tabled 
conference  report  Aug.  7,  1974;  Senate  re- 
quested conference  Aug.  8,  1074;  House  agreed 
to  Senate  amendments  with  amendments 
Aug.  12.  1974.  (303,340) 

Youth  Conservation  Corp.s. — Authorizes 
the  expansion  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Prograni  and  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  at  an 
annual  authorization  of  $60  mllllou;  per- 
mits the  establishment  of  a  new  program 
of  Federal  support  to  States  In  their 
administration  of  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  utilize  surplus  and,  or  unused  Federal 
property;  and  makes  available  for  otf -season 
use  by  local  educational  Institutions  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  facilities.  S.  1871.  Public 
Law  93-408,  approved  Sept.  3,  1974. 


GOVERNMENT     EMPLOYEES 


Civil  service  retirement  annuities.— Estab- 
lishes a  minimum  clvU  service  retirement 
annuity  equal  to  the  social  security  mini- 
mum primary  insurance  amount  including 
any  cost  of  living  increase;  provides  mini- 
mum amounts  to  a  surviving  child  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  minimum  monthly 
amount  allowed  under  social  security  or 
three  times  such  as  divided  by  the  number  of 
surviving  children,  whichever  Is  lesser;  ex- 
cludes any  individual  who  receives  Social 
Security  benefits  from  receiving  payments 
under  a  military  or  civilian  retirement  sys- 
tem; lncrea.ses  annuity  payments  to  former 
Federal  employees  who  retired  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 20,  1969,  by  $240  to  an  annuitant  and 
$132  to  the  surviving  spoiwe  of  an  annuitant 
(resulting  in  monthly  Increases  of  $20  and 
$11  respectively);  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  1866.  Public  Law  93-273,  approved 
April  26.  1974. 

Civil  service  survivor  annuities.—Amends 
chapter  83,  title  5,  UJ3.C.  by  eliminating  the 
reduction  in  annuity  that  a  retiree  takes  to 
provide  survivor  benefits  for  his  spouse  dur- 
ing months  when  the  survivor  has  not  re- 
married. S.  628.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974. 
Civil  service  survivors  eligibility  .--Amends 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  change 
the  2  year  marriage  requirement  regarding 
eligibility  for  survivor  benefits  under  the 
Federal  retirement  system  to  a  1  year  re- 
quirement. S.  2174.  Public  Law  93  260.  ap- 
proved  Apr.  9.  1974. 

•Deputy  U.S.  marshals— Reclassifies  the 
positions  of  uousupervlsorv  deputy  U.S.  mar- 
shals to  GS  5,  GS-7,  GS-9,  or  GS-Il  and 
provides  that  the  GS-5  grade  shall  be  used 
for  trainees  only;  provides  for  Initial  con- 
version to  the  new  grades  and  contains  con- 
version provisions  for  those  wlio  were  as 
the  result  of  new  classification  standards  ap- 
proved June  15,  1973;  provides  that  the  em- 
ployee win  not  be  required  to  begin  a  new 
waiting  period  for  his  next  step  Increase  as 
the  result  of  a  reclassification  accomplished 
under  the  conversion  provision;  provides 
that  service  performed  by  employee  Imme- 
diately before  the  effective  date  of  the  con- 
version shall  count  toward  only  a  one-step 
Increase  imder  the  tlme-ln-step  provisions; 
provides  that  no  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
Immediately  before  the  effective  date  shall 
be  reduced  by  reason  the  enactment  of  this 
bill:  and  sets  the  effective  date  of  the  bUl 
at  the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 


after  enactment.  H.R.  5094.  Vetoed  Aug    12 
1974.  (VV)  ' 

Executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries 
Increase. — Disapproves,  In  Ita  entirety,  the 
President's  recommendations  for  pay  raises 
of  7'i  percent  per  year  for  1974,  1975,  and 
1976,  for  Members  of  Congress,  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  Federal  Judges,  cabinet  and 
subcabinet  officers,  agency  heads,  and  other 
officials  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial branches.  8.  Res.  293.  Senate  adopted 
disapproval  resolution  Mar.  6.   1974.   (62) 

Federal  employees'  compensation. — Amends 
chapter  81  of  subpart  G  of  title  5.  U.S.C.  re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  Injturles;  pro- 
vides for  a  continuation  of  full  pay  up  to  45 
days  In  undisputed  claims  relating  to  trau- 
matic injury;  guarantees  the  right  to  return 
to  a  former  or  equivalent  position  within  1 
year:  allows  compensation  of  up  to  312  weeks 
for  an  impaired  external  or  Internal  organ 
not  specified  by  the  statutory  schedule;  ad- 
Jii.stfi  the  Consumer  Price  Index  computation 
to  make  it  more  responsive  to  cost  of  living 
Increases;   makes  certain  groups,  previously 
excluded,  eligible  for  cost  of  living  compen- 
sation Increases;  reallocates  additional  bene- 
fits to  surviving  spouses  by  Increasing  their 
share   generally  by   5  percent;    allows   free- 
dom of  choice  of  either  private  physician  and 
hospital,  or  Federal   medical  personnel  and 
facilities;  permits  a  partially  disabled  worker 
to  enter   vocational   rehabilitation   program 
without  loss  in  benefits;  provides  additional 
compensation  for  wives  with  dependent  hus- 
bands;  Increases  the  monthly  allowance  for 
the  service  of  attendants  for  disabled  workers 
from  $300  to  $500;   eliminates  the  require- 
ment   for    Federal    review   of    benefit    levels 
where  participants  reach  age  70;  permlU  em- 
ployees or  survivors  to  receive  benefits  from 
both  VA  and  FECA  as  long  as  the  claim  Is 
not  for  the  same  injury:  reduces  from  21  to 
14   days  the  minimum  length  of  disability 
required  to  waive  the  exclusion  of  compen- 
.satlon    for    the    first    3    days   of    disability; 
lengthens  the  time  for  notice  of  Injury  froin 
48  hours  to  30  days;  permits  Federal  agencies 
to   obtain   claims    forms   directly    from   the 
Government  Printing  Office  rather  than  the 
Department  of  Labor;  extends  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  1  to  3  years;  expedites  pro- 
cedures for  the  recovery  of  benefits  by  the 
Federp.l  Government  in  case  of  third  party 
liability;    permits   death   benefits   to   exceed 
the  monthly  pay  of  the  deceased  employee  of 
the  excess  Is  created  by  authorized  cost-of- 
living  adjustmenUi;  provides  $200  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  deceased  employee  to  cover 
administrative  costs  necessary  to  terminate 
the  decendent's  status  as  a  Federal  employee: 
permits  the  Secretary  to  discharge  compen- 
sation liability  by  lump  sum  payment  If  the 
monthly  payment  is  under  the  $50;  provides 
for  the  u^e  of  improved  actuarial  tables:  re- 
quires the  U.S.  Postal  Services  to  contribute 
to  the  employees'  compensation  fund  with 
respect  to  administrative  costs;  expands  cov- 
erage  to  include  Federal  employees  serving 
a.s  grand  and  petit  Jurors;  increases  the  com- 
pensation rate  for  head  of  household  Peace 
Corps  voliniteers  to  that  of  volunteer  lead- 
ers; adds  a  provision  to  enable  employees  to 
be  compensated  for  damaged  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances and  devices;  redefines  the  term  'phy- 
sician"   and   "medical   services"   to   include 
podiatrists,    dentists,    clinical    psychologists, 
optometrists,  and  specified  service  of  chiro- 
practors; and  requires  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Federal   Employees   Compensation   Program. 
H  R.  13871.  Public  Law  93-416,  approved  Sept. 
7.  1974.  (VV) 

Federal  employees'  pay  raise. — Disapproves 
the    Resident's    request,    of    September    11. 

1974,  to  defer  for  90  days,  untU  January  1, 

1975,  the  pay  increase  for  Federal  employees 
which  becomes  effective  October  1,  1974,  as 
provided    under    the    Federal    Pay    Compar- 
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ability   Act    of    1970.    S.    Res.    394.    Senate 
adopted  Sept.  19,  1974.   (394) 

Foreign  service  retirement. — Amends  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
improve  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  Dis- 
abUity  System  and  bring  it  into  closer  con- 
formity with  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
System:    authorizes  an   annual   transfer  of 
funds    to    the    Foreign    Service    Retirement 
Fund  to  meet  the  portion  of  Foreign  Service 
"normal  cost"  not  met  by  current  contribu- 
tions;  Increases  the  unfunded  liability  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  this  legislation;    in- 
creases    annuity     payments     for     surviving 
spouses,  children,  or  other  designated  bene- 
ficiaries:  provides  retirement  credit  for  all 
types  of  services,  absences  and  separations 
Including  participation  In  the  armed  forces 
during  a  national  emergency;  authorizes  the 
Secretary   to   recall   retired   Foreign   Service 
reserve  and  staff  officers  with  an  adjustment 
of  annuities  for  processing  retirement  con- 
tributions   during    their    employment    and 
eliminates  the  loss  of  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments received  prior  to  the  recall;   changes 
the  effective  date  of  cost  of  living  Increases 
to  correspond  to  ClvU  Service  and  those  af- 
fecting children's  annuities  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  ClvU  Service  formula;  elimi- 
nates the  10-year  waiting  period  that  For- 
eign Service  personnel  had  to  complete  be- 
fore   becoming    participants    In    the    retire- 
ment  system;    reduces   the    retirement    age 
for  career   ministers   from   65   to   60   years 
unless  they  are  serving  in  a  position  requir- 
ing a  presidential  appointment  and  Senate 
confirmation;     makes    the    Foreign    Service 
eligible  for  the  benefits  enacted  for  the  Civil 
Service   on   October    18,    1973,   which    would 
provide  Foreign  Service  employees,  who  re- 
tire after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost  of  living 
Increase,  with  an  annuity  at  least  equal  to 
that    which    they    would   have    received    If 
they  had  retired  Just  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increase;  allows  retirees  over  50 
and  eligible  for  an  Immediate  annuity  and 
their  spouses  free  routine  annual  physical 
examinations    at    government    Installations; 
enables  retirees  employed  In  another  govern- 
ment agency  to  receive  a  salary  and  an  an- 
nuity which  together  equal  the  salary  ciu-- 
rently  paid  the  class  and  step  they  held  upon 
retirement;    permits    former    employees    of 
binatlonal  cultural  centers  and  language  In- 
structors  of   the   Foreign   Service   Institute 
credit  for  prior  service  performed  under  non- 
personal  service  contracts  before  stipulated 
^  dates;    restores    the    minimum    annuity    of 
$2,400  to  be  paid  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  dies  In  service;    and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  1791.  P/S  July  17,  1974. 
(W) 

Personal  property  claims.— Amends  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  MlUtarj'  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  to  Increase 
the  limit  on  payments  for  losses  of  personal 
property  incident  to  Federal  service  from 
»10,000  to  $15,000.  HJR.  7135.  Public  Law 
93  -      ,  approved  1974.  (W) 

Postal  Service  retirement  fund— Requires 
the  Postal  Service  to  amortize.  In  thirty  equal 
instaUments,  any  unfunded  UabUity  in  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  caused  by  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  or  administra- 
tive action  sUice  July  1,  1971,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  the  payments  due  as  of  June  30, 
1972,  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974,  which 
would  be  made  subject  to  appropriation  by 
Congress;  requires  the  Postal  Service  to  as- 
sume responsibUlty  for  past  and  future  In- 
stallments, other  than  those  made  contingent 
on  appropriations,  resulting  from  the  first 
and  second  employee-management  agree- 
ments made  under  title  39  as  It  was  re- 
enacied  in  Pxiblic  Law  91  375;  provides  that 
the  Postal  Service  will  not  be  responsible  for 
unfunded  UabUltles  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
grciis;  and  repeals  the  requirement  which  re- 
sults in  dual  payment  for  tlie  costs  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  retirement  program.  HR 
29.  Public  Law  93-349,  approved  July  12. 
1974.  [\rv) 
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Privacy  and  rights  of  Federal  employees. — 
Prohibits  Indiscriminate  executive  branch  re- 
quirements that  employees  and,  in  certain 
instances,   applicants   for   Government   em- 
ployment:   disclose  their  race,   religion,   or 
national    origin;    attend    Government-spon- 
sored meeting  and  lectures  or  participate  in 
outside  activities  unrelated  to  their  employ- 
ment;  report  on  their  outside  activities  or 
undertakings  imrelated  to  their  work;  sub- 
mit to  questioning  about  their  moral  beliefs, 
personal    relationships   or   sexual    attitudes 
through   Interviews,   psychological   tests,   or 
polygraphs;    or  support   political  candidates 
or  attend  political  meetings;  makes  It  illegal 
to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make 
charitable   contributions;    prohibits   officials 
from  requiring  an  employee  to  disclose  his 
own  personal  assets,  liabilities,  or  expendi- 
ttires,  or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family 
unless,  in  the  case  of  certain  specified  em- 
ployees, such  Items  would  tend  to  show  a 
confilct  of  Interest;  provides  a  right  to  have 
counsel  or  other  person  present  at  an  Inter- 
view which  may  lead  to  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings;  accords  the  right  to  a  clvU  action  In 
a  Federal  court  for  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  the  Act;  and  establishes  a  Board 
on  Employees'  Rights  to  receive  and  conduct 
hearings  on  complaints  of  violations  of  the 
Act  and  to  determine  and  administer  reme- 
dies and  penalties.  S.  1688.  P,  S  Mar.  7,  1974. 
(VV) 

Psychologists  and  optometrists. — Amends 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefits  pro- 
vision to  make  It  mandatory  that  when  a 
contract  provides  for  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment for  services  performed  by  a  licensed 
or  certified  clinical  psychologist  or  optome- 
trist, the  participants  under  that  health 
benefits  contract  wUl  have  direct  access  to 
the  cUnlctU  psychologist  or  optometrist  with- 
out referral  by  a  physician.  H.R.  9440  (S. 
2619).  Public  Law  93-363,  approved  July  30. 
1974.    (W) 

Travel  expenses. — Amends  title  5,  U.S.C. 
to  Increase  the  per  diem  allowance  and  au- 
thorized reimbursement  payment  which  may 
be  paid  to  regiUar  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  experts  and  consultants 
employed  Intermittently,  who  are  traveling 
on  official  business  as  follows:  Per  Diem — 
within  the  continental  U.S.  from  $40  to  $50 
mlnlmimi.  Authorized  Reimbursement  Pay- 
ment— within  the  continental  U.S.  from  $40 
to  $50  minimum  and  for  foreign  travel  from 
$18  to  $23  minimum:  amends  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1957  (2  USC 
68b)  to  increase  from  $25  to  $35  the  reim- 
bursement payment  for  Senate  members  and 
committee  employees  traveling  within  the 
continental  UJS.;  Increases  the  mileage  rates 
for  the  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles  used 
whUe  on  official  business  as  follows:  Motor- 
cycles from  8  cents  to  9  cents,  automobiles 
fix)m  12  cents  to  16  cents,  and  airplanes  from 
12  cents  to  20  cents;  establishes  a  procedure 
to  adjust  on  a  periodic  basis  the  mUeage  re- 
imbursement figures  for^  employees  who  use 
privately  owned  vehicles;  and  JDrovides  that 
travel  expenses  and  mUeage  allowances  for 
veterans  with  a  service  connected  disabUlty 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  set  forth  In  this 
bUl.  S.  3341.  P/S  Sept.  18,  1974:  P/H  amended 
Oct.  7,  1974;  Senate  requested  conference 
Oct.  8,  1974.  (W) 

USDA  employees'  and  dependents  train- 
ing.— Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  available  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide orientation  and  language  training  to 
families  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  anticipation  of  an  assignment 
abroad,  or  while  abroad,  and  directs  that 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  or  other  Gov- 
ernment facilities  be  utilized  where  prac- 
ticable. S.  2189.  PS  Aug.  2,  1974.  (VV) 

Withholding  taxes. — Requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
city  governments  in  which  500  or  more  per- 
sons are  Federally  employed  for  the  with- 
holding of  city  wage  or  employment  taxe.s. 
With  voluntary  coverage  for  employees  resid- 


ing outside  the  State  in  which  the  city  Is 
located.  HJB.  8660.  Public  Law  93-340,  ap- 
proved July  10, 1974.  ( W) 

HEALTH 

Alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention  — 
Extends  for  2  years,  through  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  State  formula  grant  program  originally 
authorized    by   the   Comprehensive    Alcohol 
Abuse    and   Alcoholism    Prevention,   Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-616,  maintaining  the  annual  author- 
ization level  at  $80  million;  extends  the  con- 
tract and  project  grant  authority  of  the  Act 
of  1970  for  an  additional  3  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  authorizes  therefor  ap- 
propriations of  $90  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $100  mUllon  for  fiscal  year   1975,  and 
«]10  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  adds  a  new 
special  grant  authority  providing  an  addi- 
tional  aUotment  of   $100,000  plus   10  per- 
cent of  Its  formula  allotment  for  each  State 
which  adepts  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  and 
Intoxication   Treatment   Act,   or   legislation 
substantially  simUar  to  that  Act,  which  re- 
quires Intoxication  to  be  treated  as  a  respon  - 
slbUlty   of   the   community's   public   healtli 
and  social   service   agencies  r|«|^  than  of 
Its  criminal  Justice  system ;^pBKits  public 
or  private  general  hospitals  receiving  funds 
from  Federal  agency  sources  from  discrimi- 
nating In  their  admissions  or  treatment  pol- 
icies against  any  person  solely  because  of  his 
alcohol  abuse  or  alcoholism;  deletes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  of   1970  placing  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol   Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism  within   the   National   Institute   of 
Mental    Health    and    substitutes    language 
placing  it  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  thereby  permitting, 
not   requiring,   the   Secretary   to   place   the 
Institute  elsewhere  within  the  Department; 
gives  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  authority  for  eleven  top  level 
positions;  places  alcoholism  project  and  con- 
tract authority  under  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol   Abuse    and    Alcoholism    Prevention. 
Treatment,   and   Rehabilitation   Act:    elimi- 
nates duplication  by  deleting  section  247  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1125.  Public 
Law  93-282,  approved  May  14.  1974. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abtise  education. — Ex- 
tends through  fiscal  year  1977  the  grant  and 
contract  authorities  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-527,  and 
authorizes  therefor  $26  mUllon,  $30  million, 
and  •1i34  mUlion  for  fiscal  years  1975.  1976. 
and  1977  respectively;  amends  the  Act  to 
include  education  on  alcohol  abuse  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  prevention  and  early  in- 
tervention programs  and  broadens  the  ac- 
tivities which  would  be  eligible  for  funding: 
permits  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated yearly  for  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  assisting  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  carry  out  drug  and  alcohol 
abtise  education  programs:  gives  grant  prior- 
ity to  school-based  programs  and  projects 
and  earmarks  60  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education 
programs  In  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools;  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  expend  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  yearly  for  program 
analysis  and  evaluation:  and  directs  the 
Commissioner  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees stating  specific  program  objectives 
and  legislative  recommendations.  H.R.  9456. 
Public  Law  93-422,  approved  Sept.  21,  1974 
(VV) 

Diabetes  melUtus. — Requires  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  (NIH) 
t3  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Dia- 
betes to  formulate,  within  9  months,  a  long- 
raufre  plan  to  combat  diabetes  mellitus  in- 
cluding a  coordinated  biomedical  research 
pro-^rEm.  evaluation  of  drug  therapies,  auc 
treatment  approaches  and  authorizes  there- 
for $1  million;  adds  diabetes  meUltus  to 
tho  list  of  diseases  for  which  prevention  and 
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control  programs  are  supported  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  requires  the  es- 
tablishment by  HEW  of  diabetes  research 
and  training  centers  and  authorizes  there- 
for e9  mllUoa.  912  mill  ton,  and  <30  minion 
for  fiscal  years  1976.  1976.  and  1977  respec- 
tively; requires  the  establishment  of  a  Dia- 
betes MelUtua  Coordinating  Committee  to 
coordinate  all  research  activities  within  NIH 
and  other  Federal  agencies  which  relate  to 
diabetes  meUltus;  and  authorizes,  but  does 
not  require,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  estab- 
lish the  position  of  Associate  Director  for 
Diabetes  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Arihrltls.  Metaboltem  and  Digestive  Disease 
who  would  b«  responsible  for  conducting  the 
diabetes  programs.  S.  3830.  Public  Law  93- 
354.  approved  July  23,  1974.  (284) 

Drug  abuse  prevention. — Authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
mlnJstraUon  for  6  years  as  follows:  $105  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1976.  $175  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1S76,  and  $200  nuilion  for  fiscal  year 
1977; 

Repeals  the  DUtrlct  of  Colimibla  and  Fed- 
eral no-knock  statutes  enacted  by  Congress 
la  1970.  which  permit  Judges  to  Insert  a 
special  clause  into  search  warrants  In  nar- 
cotics cases  which  allow  the  police  to  execute 
the  warrants  without  first  knocking  or  an- 
nouncing authority  and  pinpoee  before  en- 
tering private  homes; 

Terminates  all  economic  and  military  aid 
effecUve  January  1.  1975,  to  any  cotmtry  per- 
mitting the  production  of  opium  popples  tm- 
less  the  President  determines  that  a  ban  on 
the  growing  of  the  popples  U  In  effect  or 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  country  has 
effective  safeguards  to  prevent  diversion  of 
opium  or  its  derivatives  into  Illicit  markets; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3355.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-     ,  approved  1974.   (289) 

Health  professions  educational  asslst- 
aiice. — Authorises  $607.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  $704.65  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $767.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  for  a 
total  of  $2,080,050,000  Including  construction 
of  teaching  facilities,  student  assistance, 
specialized  training,  commuiuty  based  pro- 
grams, and  training  programs  for  allied 
health  personnel  In  order  to  attract  needed 
personnel  Into  medically  undersei-ved  areas; 
conditions  capitation  assistance  to  the  health 
professional  schools  by  requiring  them  to  re- 
serve 26  percent  of  the  freshman  class  for 
persons  who.  In  return  for  agreeing  to  serve 
in  shortage  areas  woiUd  be  entitled  to  a  Fed- 
eral scholarship;  requires  that  alien  physi- 
cians applying  for  inunlgrant  status  based 
on  their  occupational  qualifications  must 
satisfy  certain  requirements  including  pass- 
ing the  same  examination  American  medical 
students  must  take  and  demonstrating  com- 
petency in  oral  and  written  English;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  3586.  P/S  Sept. 
24.  1974.  (403) 

Health  services. — Provides  authorizations 
for  health  services  research  and  development 
of  $65.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $80 
mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976.  for  health  statis- 
tical activities  of  $30  million  each  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976.  and  for  the  medical 
libraries  programs  of  $17.5  million  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  with  provision  for  an  automatic  1-year 
extension  for  fiscal  1977  at  the  authorized 
level  for  fiscal  1976;  gives  a  statutory  status 
to  both  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  (NCHSR)  and  to  the  national 
center  for  Health  SUtlstlcs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Educ.-\tlon,  and  Welfare; 
gives  broad  legislative  authority  to  NCHSR 
lo  design  and  conduct  research  aimed  at  the 
cumulation  of  an  aggressive  pursuit  of  ac- 
tivities In  this  area  and  coiisolldates  and 
broadens  present  authorities  for  the  collec- 
tion, analysis,  and  publication  of  health 
statistics  over  a  broad  range  of  contemporary 
health  topics;  requires  that  applications  for 
gr^nt.s  or  contracts  tn  excess  of  «35  (XK)  for 
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health  services  research.  evaluAtlon,  or  de- 
monstration projects  be  reviewed  for  scien- 
tific merit  and  sets  at  20  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  grants  for  any  one  aspect  or  contract 
and  at  $5  million  the  aggregate  amount  that 
may  be  made  or  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year 
respecting  a  partictUar  means  of  delivery  or 
another  aspect  of  health  service;  requires  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  at  leaet  six 
independent  health  services  research  centers, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  a  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Center,  to  locus  on  technology,  In- 
cluding  computers   and   electronic   devices, 
and  Its  applications  In  health  care  delivery, 
and  the  other  a  Health  Care  Management 
Center  to  focus  on  the  Improvement  of  man- 
agement and/or  organization  in  the  health 
field,  the  training  of  health  administrators, 
and   the  development   of   leaders,  planners, 
and  policy  analysts  In  the  field;  directs  the 
National    Center    for    Health    StatlsUcs    to 
furnish   upon  request,  statistical   compila- 
tions   and    surveys    to    the    Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee, 
and  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions, H.R.  11385.  Public  Law  93-353,  ap- 
proved July  23.  1974.  (170) 

Health  services — Revenue  sharing. — 
Amends  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
extend  and  modify  the  Community  Health 
Centers  program,  the  Migrant  Health  Centers 
program  and  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  program  and  provides  authorizations 
therefor  through  fiscal  year  1078; 

Extends  for  1  year  existing  revenue  shar- 
ing provUlons  of  the  Act  and  authorizes 
grants  for  screening,  detection,  diagnosis  and 
treatnient  of  hypertension;  extends  for  1  year 
section  317  of  Uie  Act  which  is  expanded  to 
provide  support  for  control  of  other  diseases 
as  well  as  communicable  diseases; 

Establishes  a  program  of  start  up  grants 
to  home  health  agencies  for  grants  for  train- 
ing personnel  to  provide  home  health  serv- 
ices: 

Establishes  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  and  Illuess  of  the  Elderly  for 
a  6  year  period  to  review  the  mental  health 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  recommend  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  111  aged  per.sons: 

Establishes  a  new  center  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Mental  Health  to  study 
the  causes,  control  and  treatment  of  rape 
and  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  of  Informa- 
tion on  these  subjects;  provides  support  for 
demonstration  projects  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  rape: 

Establishes  a  temporary  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  advise 
Congress  and  the  President  on  a  compre- 
hensive national  plan  for  the  control  of  Epi- 
lepsy including  the  roles  of  State  and  Federal 
government  to  research  and  the  identifica- 
tion, treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons with  Epilepsy: 

Establishes  a  new  hemophilia  diagnosis 
and  treatment  program:  provides  grants  to 
establish  and  expand  blood  separation  cen- 
ters to  provide  blood  products  needed  for  the 
treatment  of  hemophilia,  and  entitles  every 
hemophiliac  to  comprehensive  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  disease  with  certain 
copayment  requirements  above  specified  in- 
come levels: 

Establishes  a  program  of  grants  to  provide 
for  screening,  counseling  and  treatment  for 
Huntington's  diseases; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  14214 
P/H  Aug.  12.  1974:  P/S  amended  Sept.  10. 
1974:   In  conference.   (W) 

Medical  devices.— Authorizes  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  regulate  the  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  medical  de- 
vices: requires  that  medical  devices  used  In 
Ufe-supportlng  situations,  such  as  heart 
valves  or  pacemakers,  shall  be  subject  to 
premarker  scientific  testlnj;;   authorizes  the 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  protocols  for  testing  medi- 
cal devlce»  and  requires  that  teat  data  be 
submitted  to  HEW  when  a  manufacturer 
seeks  approval  of  a  life-supporting  medical 
device  for  marketing;  provides  that  medical 
devices  for  which  experts  agreed  standard- 
setting  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  need  only  meet  perform- 
ance standards;  provides  that  the  third  clas- 
sification of  devices  which  are  generally  safe 
when  used  in  accordance  with  tbelr  instruc- 
tions, such  as  tongue  depressors,  are  ex- 
empted from  either  procedure;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  8.  2368.  P/S  Feb.  1  1974 
(W) 

National  Arthritis  Act. — Expands  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis. Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  m 
order  to  advance  a  national  attack  on  arthri- 
tis; directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
ticm,  and  Welfaie  to  establish,  within  60 
days  of  enactment,  a  National  Task  Force  on 
ArthritLs  to  formulate  a  long-range  plant  to 
combat  orthi-itls  and  related  musculoeketal 
and  related  diseases;  requires  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  to  establish  arthritis  screenmg, 
early  detection,  prevention,  and  control  pro- 
grams and  to  establish  and  support  research 
and  demoiistrat  Ion  centers  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal,  State  and  local  health 
agencies;  and  establishes  administrative 
mechanisms  to  ensure  the  Interaction  and 
coordination  of  all  programs  related  to 
arthrltU.  S.  2864.  P/S  Oct.  11,  1974.  (W) 

National  cancer  program. — Authorises  the 
extension   of    tOie   National    Cancer   Act   of 
1971    with    incieaaed    fiinding    for    the    re- 
search program  at  $760  million,  $830  million, 
and  $985  million  for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976, 
and  1977  respectively;  requires  that  the  na- 
tional cancer  program  collect,  analyze,  and 
dlEsemUiate    "information"    useful    to    can- 
cer   and   include   Information   on   nutrition 
programs  for  cancer  patients  and  the  rela- 
tionship   between    nutrition    programs    for 
cancer   patients   and   cancer;    requires    that 
cancer  programs  provides  appropriate  trials 
of  routine  tests  conducted  for  the  diagnosii. 
of    uterine   cancer    and   authorises   therefor 
S3 .5   million  for  each   fiscal   year;    require* 
the   Director   of    the   National    Cancer   In- 
stitute   (NCI)    to  contract  for  programs  to 
dissemhiate  and  mterpret  new  and  existing 
information   respecting    the    cause,   preven- 
tion,   diagnosis    and    treatment   of    cancer 
or  other  related   health   problems;    requires 
scientific  peer  review  of  research  grants  and 
contracts   of   all   Institutes   within   the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health   (NIH);  requires 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Director  of  NIH;  provides  for  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
until  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year;    and  re- 
quires   the    establishment   of    a   Presidents 
Biomedical    Research    Panel   to   review    and 
make    recommendations    on    the    organiza- 
tion  and   operation   of   biomedical   and   be- 
havioral research  conducted  and  supported 
under  the  programs  of  the  various  institutes 
of  NIH  and  to  submit  a  report  of  its  fiiKlUigs 
to  the  President  and  Congress.  S.  2883.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-362,  approved  Jtily  23.  1974.  (82) 
National  Institute  on  Aging. — Amends  tlUe 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for   the   establishment   by   the   Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  of  a 
National  Institute  on  Aging  (NIA)  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  for  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  biomedical,  social,  and 
behavioral  research  and   training  related  to 
the  aging  process  and  the  diseases  and  other 
special  problems  and  needs  of  the  aged,  as 
authorized  under  section  301  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  and  presently  focused  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development;  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  shall  a.sslgn  functions  to  NIA  or 
another  Institute  when  the  activities  overlap; 
directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  (1)  conduct 
scientific  studies,  through  the  Institute,  for 
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the  purpose  of  measuring  the  Impact  on  the 
biological,  medical,  and  psychological  aspects 
of  aging,  of  all  programs  conducted  or  as- 
sisted by  HEW  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aging 
m  order  to  obtam  data  for  assessment  of  the 
programs  by  the  Institute,  (2)  carry  out  pub- 
lic information  and  education  programs  to 
dissemmate  information  developed  by  the  In- 
stitute which  may  aid  In  dealing  with,  and 
understanding,  the  problems  associated  with 
a^ing.  and  (3)  prepare  a  comprehensive  aging 
reiesrch  plan  within  1  year  after  enactment 
for  presentation  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  along  with  a  statement  of  the 
staffing  and  funding  requirements  necessary 
to  implement  the  plan:  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  775.  Public  Law  93-296.  ap- 
proved May  31.  1974. 

Older  Americans. — Extends  for  3  additional 
years  the  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly 
by  authorlzmg  $150  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  $200  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977;  restricts  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  from  delegating  his 
functions  to  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regional  directors;  authorizes  $35  million 
for  a  new  transportation  program  for  the  el- 
derly; and  Imposes  restrictions  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  share  requirements  for  the 
retired  senior  volunteer  program  (BSVP) 
conducted  by  the  ACTION  Agency.  H.R. 
11105.  Public  Law  93-351.  approved  .Julv  12. 
1974.  (250) 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition. — Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during 
fiscal  year  1975,  to  use  funds  available  under 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-230  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase 
agriculture  commodities  for  donation  to 
maintain  the  $290  million  programmed  level 
of  assistance  for  progranjs  authorized  imder 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  and  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  requires  a  minimum 
10  cent  per  meal  level  of  donated  food  as- 
sistance for  the  school  luncii  program  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
cr  cash  payments  In  lieu  thereof;  makes 
permanent  the  authority  of  States  to  serve 
reduced  price  school  lunches  to  chlldreji  from 
families  with  Incomes  up  to  75  percent  above 
those  In  the  Secretary's  Income  poverty 
guidelines;  Increases  the  authorization  for 
school  food  service  equipment  assistance 
funding  from  $20  mUllon  to  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  for  succeeding  years;  and 
Increases  the  required  expenditure  for  the 
special  supplemental  food  progi-am  for 
women,  Infants,  and  chUdren  from  $40  mU- 
llon to  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
provides  that  In  addition  to  the  $100  million 
authorized,  any  part  of  the  fiscal  1974 
amount  not  expended  shall  be  carried  over 
to  fiscal  1975.  H.R.  14354.  Public  Law  93-326. 
approved  June  30,  1974.  (VV) 

Sudden  Infant  death  syndrome.— Directs 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  carry  out  a  research  pro- 
gram to  identify  the  causes  and  preventive 
measures  needed  to  eliminate  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  and  provides  for  public  In- 
formation and  counseling  services  to  famUies 
affected  by  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
and  to  personnel  who  come  In  contact  with 
the  victims  or  their  famUles.  S.  1745.  Public 
Law  93-270,  approved  Apr.  22,  1974. 

HOUSING 

Home  mortgage  assistance. — Increases  the 
avallabUlty  of  reasonably  priced  mortgage 
credit  for  home  purchases  bv  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, after  certain  determinations,  to  direct 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (GNMA)  to  make  commitments  to  pur- 
chase and  to  purchase  mortgages:  finances 
such  purchases  through  a  hottsmg  trust  fund 
to  be  established  In  the  GNMA  and  to  be 
financed  by  borrowings  of  up  to  $10  bUlion 
per  year  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
Imposes  a  limit  of  $42,000  on  the  purchase 
price  of  homes  purchased  with  such  mort- 


gages   (or   $55,000    In    Alaska.    HawaU    and 
Guam)   with  mortgage  Interest  rates  at  8^4 
percent;    and   contains  other   provisions.   S. 
3979.   Public   Law   93         ,   approved 
1974. (452) 

Housing  and  community  development — 
Consumer  home  mortgage  assistance. — 
Omnibus  bill  which  consolidates  and  simpli- 
fies various  existing  programs,  authorizes  the 
development  of  several  new  programs, 
authorizes  appropriations  therefor  In  the 
tot«l  amount  of  $11,258,250,000  for  fiscal 
years  1975-1977; 

In  title  I.  community  development,  con- 
tains a  new  consolidated  development  pro- 
gram for  communities  which  replaces  pres- 
ent   programs    for    public    facilities    loans, 
open  space  grants,  public  works  planning  ad- 
vances, water  and  sewer,  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, advance  acquisition  of  land,  urban  re- 
newal grants,  and  the  model  cities  programs 
with  a  block  grant  program  effective  Janu- 
ary  1,    1975:    provides   for  a  summary   plan 
covering  a  3-year  period  with  a  single  one- 
year    application     for    funds    which     must 
specify  the  program  to  be  carried  out  and 
must   Include   proposals   for   a   program   of 
activities  to  eliminate  or  prevent  slums  and 
blight  where  such  conditions  or  needs  exist, 
plans    for    Improvement    and    upgrading   of 
community  faculties  and  supporting  health, 
social  and  simUar  services  where  necessary; 
makes  an  exception  from  these  requirements 
in  regard  to  slum  Improvement  and  upgrad- 
ing faculties  for  communities  of  under  25,000 
popiUation   which   Initially   apply   for   com- 
munity development  assistance  for  certain 
single-purpose  activities;    requires  an  80-20 
allocation    of    funds    between    metropolitan 
and    non-metropolitan   areas;    establishes   a 
dual  system  of  entitlement  grants  using  both 
a  formula  approach  which  Is  based  on  popu- 
lation, poverty  (counted  twice),  and  housing 
over-crowding,  and  a  hold-harmless  amount 
based  on  past  funding  which  phases  out  in 
6  years;  provides  for  a  study  of  this  method 
of  funding  and  its  effects  within  3  years  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housmg  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (HUD)   who  Is  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1.  1977.  with 
his  recommendations  regarding  any  modifi- 
cations in  the  method  of  funding;  authorizes 
for  this  program  $2.5  biUion  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  which  may  be  Increased  to  a:i  aggregate 
of  $5.45  bUllon  prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  to  an  aggregate  of  $8.4  bUlion 
prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
prohibits  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  funded  under  this  title  on  the 
grounds   of   race,   color,   national   origin,   or 
sex; 

Includes  In  title  II.  assisted  housing,  a  new 
section  23  low-rent  public  housing  program 
for  both  new  and  substantially  rehabilitated 
housing  and  for  existing  housing  to  become 
effective  within  18  months  after  enactment 
on  such  date  as  may  be  .set  by  the  Secretary 
within  that  time;  a  requirement  that  assist- 
ance payments  be  made  for  some  or  all  of 
the  units  in  projects  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped financed  under  the  section  202  direct 
loan  program,  new  minimum  rents  for  pub- 
lic housing,  and  provisions  allowing  local 
objections  to  be  made  concerning  use  of 
housing  assistance  funds  subject  to  final  de- 
termhiation  by  HUD;  provides  legislative  di- 
rection, for  the  first  time,  as  to  distribution 
of  housing  subsidy  funds  with  not  less  than 
20  percent  nor  more  than  25  percent  to  be 
allocated  to  non-metropolitan  areas;  con- 
tinues the  section  235  homeownership  assist- 
ance program  and  the  section  236  rental 
assistance  program  at  a  reduced  level  oi 
funding  untU  June  30,  1976,  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  newly  establlbhed  section  23 
rental  program; 

In  title  III.  mortgage  credit  assistance. 
contains  amendments  to  present  law  which 
Include  an  extension  of  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  establish  Interest  rates  under  vari- 
ous FHA  (Federal  Housing  Administration) 


authority  untU  June  30,  1977.  the  raising  of 
FHA  mortgage  limits  by  varying  amounts, 
and  an  expansion  of  the  compensation  for 
defects  provisions  of  existing  law; 

In  title  IV,  comprehensive  planning,  re- 
vises the  present  program;  designates  as 
grantees  eligible  for  comprehensive  planning 
assistance  (1)  a  State  for  plaiming  assist- 
ance to  local  governments.  (2)  States  for 
State  and  Interstate  activities.  (3)  cities  of 
50,000  or  more,  (4)  counties  of  50,000  or 
more,  (5)  area  wide  organizations,  (6)  Indian 
tribal  groups  or  bodies,  and  (7)  other  gov- 
ernmental units  or  agencies  having  special 
planning  needs;  provides  that  each  grant 
recipient  carry  out  an  outgoing  planning 
process  with  biennial  review  and  authorlze.s 
funds  for  a  comprehensive  planning  program 
to  be  used  Jointly  with  other  Federal  assist- 
ance funds  subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President; 

In  title  V,  rural  housing,  extends  and 
amends  various  programs  administered  by 
the  FHA.  and  In  title  VI,  mobile  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards,  requires  HUD 
to  establish  national  standards  for  this 
purpose; 

In  title  VII.  the  Consumer  Home  Mortgage 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  revises  and  expands 
the  real  estate  lending  powers  of  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks,  and  the  lending  powers  of  Federal 
credit  unions: 

In  title  VIII.  miscellaneous.  Includes  pro- 
visions which  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences  to  evaluate  and  promul- 
gate criteria  for  housing  and  building  regu- 
lations; provide  for  expansion  of  the  expert- 
mental  housing  allowance  program  to  In- 
clude direct  cash  assistance  for  rental  hous- 
ing and  homeownership  and  for  HUD  to  de- 
termine the  feasibUlty  of  a  national  direct 
cash  assistance  policy  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress within  18  months;  direct  HUD  and  the 
Treasury  Department  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  direct  loans  and  other  methods  of 
financing  assisted  multlfamlly  housing.  In- 
cluding direct  loans  from  the  Feder.tl 
Financing  Bank;  add  a  new  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  State  housing  finance  and  develop- 
ment agencies  obligations  and  a  Federal 
Interest  subsidy  to  enable  them  to  make 
mortgage  loans  at  below  market  interest 
rates  in  regard  to  low.  moderate,  and  middle 
income  family  housing  and  to  slum  revltali- 
zatlon;  prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  in  extensloji  of  mortgage  assistance;  and 
amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  AssUt- 
auce  Act  to  remove  the  existing  prohibition 
against  Federal  assistance  to  bus  companies 
unless  the  applicant  agrees  not  to  engage  in 
certain  types  of  charter  bus  service,  and 
instead  require  companies  to  enter  Into  agiee- 
ments  with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  Insure  that  competing  private  com- 
panies are  not  foreclosed  from  their  charter 
service  by  firms  receiving  Federal  aid: 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  3066. 
Public  Law  93-383,  approved  Aug.  22,  1974 
(59,347) 

Real  estate  settlement  costs. — Directs  the 
Secretarj-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD),  the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  develop  a  standard  real  estate  set- 
tlement form  to  be  used  in  all  transactions 
in  the  United  States  which  involve  federally  ' 
related  mortgage  loans  which  clearly  item- 
izes all  charges  imposed  upon  the  borrower 
and  the  seller:  retains  the  authorltv  of  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  set  amounts 
allowable  for  settlement  costs  in  connection 
with  FHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages; directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  pre- 
pare and  distribute  booklets  explaining  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  closing  costs  and  es- 
crow accounts  and  giving  other  pertinent  in- 
formation; requires  that  at  least  15  days  la 
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advance  a  lender  must  supply  tlie  prospec- 
tive borrower  with  an  Itemized  disclosure 
In  writing  of  each  charge  In  connection  with 
settlement;  prohibits  kickbacks  for  referral 
cervices:  places  a  limitation  on  the  require- 
ment for  advance  deposit  to  escrow  accounts; 
provides  for  the  demonstration  of  a  model 
system  for  the  recordation  of  land  title  In- 
formation In  order  to  simplify  land  sales 
and  mortgage  transactloiis  and  to  reduce 
the  costs  Involved  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
development  of  a  nationally  uniform  sys- 
tem of  land  parcel  recoidation;  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  report  to  Congress  after 
three  years  on  the  need  for  further  legisla- 
tion; and  prohibits  lenders  from  imposing  a 
charge  for  preparing  disclosure  statements 
called  for  by  this  act.  S.  3164.  P,  S  July  24, 
1974;  P,  H  anxeuded  Aug.  14.  1074;  In  Con- 
ference. (W) 

INDIANS 

Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe,  Oklahoma  —Au- 
thorizes the  tribal  olBclals  of  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  (approximately  33  acres)  to  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 
S.  3368.  P/8  May  28,  1974.  (Wt 

American  Indian  policy.— Replaces  the 
national  Indian  policy  set  forth  In  H.  Con. 
Res.  108,  approved  by  the  83d  Congress  on 
August  1,  1953:  embraces  the  principles  of 
maximum  Indian  confrol  and  self-deter- 
mination and  seeks  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to  Indian 
people  wherever  they  may  reside;  places  In 
the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility 
to  assure  that  Indians  receive  their  entitled 
share  and  participate  fully  in  all  Federal, 
atate,  and  local  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs;  and  broadens  the  definition 
of  "American  Indian"  or  "Inrtian"  to  Include 
•Alaska  Natives".  S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Senate 
adopted  May  29,  1974.  ( W) 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. — 
Establishes  an  As.>!istant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  wUl  be  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  only  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  estab- 
lislies.  by  amending  Uie  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement,  a  thirteenth  region  for  Alaska 
Natives  who  are  not  residents  of  Alaska. 
S.  2777.  P/S  Feb.  4.  1974.   (W) 

Bridgeport  Indian  Colony,  California  — 
Declares  that  40  acres  of  land  in  Mono 
County,  California  are  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  subject 
to  an  easement  to  the  Bridgeport  Public 
Utility  District  for  a  sewer  main.  S.  283. 
Public    Law    93-     ,    approved  1974 

(VV) 

Cheyenne- Arapaho  Tribes.  Oklahoma.— 
Conveys  to  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  6  acres  of  land  to  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States.  S.  521.  PS  Mav  28 
1974.  (VV) 

Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  Montana. — Declares 
that  certain  mineral  Interests  are  held  by 
'  he  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Chippewa 
Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation, 
Montana.  H.R.  5525.  Public  Law  93-285,  ap- 
proved May  21,   1974.   (VV; 

Citizen  Band  of  PotawatomI  Indians, 
Oklahoma -Authorises  the  elected  officials 
of  the  Citizen  Band  of  PotawatomI  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  to  convey  seven  tracts  of  land 
(approximately  280  acres)  to  the  United 
States  to  be  held  In  tru."it  for  the  tribe 
S.  3359.  PS  May  28,   1974.    (VV) 

Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians.— 
Amends  section  701(c)  of  title  Vn  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  printing  of 
certain  legal  materials  relating  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  Indians 
S.  969.  Public  Law  03-265,  approved  Apr  12 
1974. 

Indian  Claims  Commission. — Authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  continue  the  program  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commissions  and  provides  that  any 
expenditures  for  food,  rations,  or  provisions 


tUAy  not  be  offset  against  any  award  of  the 
Commission  to  any  Indian  tribe  or  other 
claimant.  S.  3007,  Public  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved 1974.  (W) 

Indian  financing. — Provides  capital  to  In- 
dian organizations  and  individual  Indians  In 
the  form  of  loans  and  gnuits  that  la  needed 
to  promote  their  economic  development:  au- 
thorizes a  $50  million  Increase  for  the  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Fund;  provides  a  Loan  Guarantee 
and  Insurance  Progi-am  which  could  generate 
as  much  as  $200  million  In  new  private  cap- 
ital; authorizes  an  Interest  Sutwldy  Pro- 
gram; and  provides  an  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Grant  Program.  S.  1341.  Public 
Law  93-262,  approved  Apr.  12,  1974. 

Indian  self-determination. — Declares  that 
a  major  goal  shall  be  to  provide  the  quantity 
Oiid  quality  of  educational  services  and  op- 
portunities which  wiU  permit  Indian  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  compete  and  excel  in  the 
life  areas  of  their  choice,  and  to  achieve  the 
measure  of  self-determination  essential  to 
tlielr  social  and  economic  well-being;  pro- 
vides basic  authority  lor  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  enter  into  contracts  with  tribal  or- 
ganizations; amends  the  Intergovernmental 
Service  Act  of  1970  to  bring  "tribal  govern- 
ments" within  the  definition  of  "local  gov- 
ernment," to  enable  civil  service  persoimel  to 
be  assigned  to  tribal  organizations;  exempts 
tribal  contracts  from  Federal  Procurement 
regulations  which  have  served  as  obstacles  to 
such  contracting  In  the  past:  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  (enroll- 
ing Indian  chUdren  in  public  srhools  under 
contract)  to  be  transnjitted  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1,  1974;  amends  the  John- 
son-O'Malley Act  to  provide  criteria  govern- 
ing contracts  between  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior and  prospective  contractors  to  assure 
that  educational  needs  of  Indian  student 
beneficiaries  of  such  contracts  are  met;  pro- 
vides criteria  for  the  establishment  of  paren- 
tal committees  to  Insure  funds  expended  In 
public  school  districts  are  in  accordance  with 
programs  and  plans  developed  by  the  Indian 
community:  authorizes  $65  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  for  educa- 
tion of  Indians  under  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act;  and  authorizes  $35  million  for  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  school  facilities  serv- 
ing Federally-recognized  Indian  children  on 
or  near  reservations.  S.  1017.  P/S  Apr  1  1974 
(W) 

Kootenai  Tribe.  Idaho. — Transfers  12.5 
ares  of  Peder.il  land  into  trust  status  for  the 
Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho.  S.  634.  Public  Law 
93-     ,  approved  1974.  (W) 

San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Tribe,  Arizona. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pur- 
chase all  privately  owned  real  property  wlUi- 
In  the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip  in  Arizona  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Indian  Tribe.  BM.  7730.  P/H  Dec.  18,  1973- 
P  S  amended  Oct.  8,  1974;  House  agreed  to 
Senate  nmendmeut  with  an  amendment 
Oct.  U.  1974.  (W) 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  North 
and  South  Dakota.— Authorizes  the  Sisse- 
ton and  Wahpeton  Tribe  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  to  acquire  additional  trust  lands 
within  its  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  and 
enables  the  tribe  to  mortgape  its  land,  sub- 
pect  to  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, In  order  to  consolidate  land  holdings, 
alleviate  the  problem  of  fractionated  heir- 
ship of  allotted  lands,  and  acquire  land.s  for 
tribal  programs.  S.  1411.  Public  Law  93- 
approved  1974.  (VV) 

Declares  th.it  all  right  of  the  United  States 
to  certain  lands  in  the  Lake  Traverse  Reser- 
vation Is  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribes,  subject  to  all 
valid  rlghts-of-v.ay  and  subject  to  a  condi- 
tion that  two  tracts  be  utilized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  operating  day 
schools.  S.  1412.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (W) 


Spokane  Tribe,  Washington. — Deletes  the 
provision  of  present  law  which  requires  that 
the  value  of  nontrust  lands  acquired  by  the 
Spokane  Indian  Reservation  In  any  year  oliall 
not  exceed  the  value  of  lands  passed  from 
trust  status  to  tax  free  status  in  order  to 
enable  the  Spwkaae  Tribe  to  consolidate  its 
land  base.  H.R.  6035.  Public  Law  93-286,  ap- 
proved May  21,  1074.  (W) 

INTERNATIONAL 

African  development  Fund. — Authorizes 
$15  million  in  three  annual  Installments  of 
$5  million  each  as  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  African  Development  Fund;  authorizes 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Fund  and  the 
appointment  by  the  President  (subject  to 
Senate  confirmation)  of  a  U.S.  Governor 
and  Director  who  Is  directed  to  vote  against 
loans  to  any  nation  which  has  (1)  nation- 
alized or  expropriated  properties  60  per- 
cent or  more  evened  by  Americans,  (2)  re- 
pudiated contracts  to  companies  60  percent 
owned  by  Americans,  or  (3)  Imposed  dis- 
criminatory taxes  or  regulations  on  them, 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  these  provisions  should  be  waived  be- 
cause of  national  Inlerests.  S.  2354.  P/8  July 
30,  1974.  (W) 

American  Hospital  of  Paris,  Inc. — Amends 
the  Act  incorporating  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris  by  eliminating  the  maximum 
20  member  limitation  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. S.  1836.  Public  Law  93-266,  approved 
Apr.  12,  1974. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.— 
Authorizes  $10.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  charges 
the  per  diem  limitation  for  the  payment  of 
con8ultant«  and  experts  from  $100  a  day  to 
a  maximum  of  $138  per  day  and  e.xtends 
their  fiscal  year  employment  limitation  from 
100  days  to  130  days.  H.R.  12799.  Public  Law 
93-332,  approved  July  8,  1974.    (W) 

Asian  Development  Bank. — Amends  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of 
t»:e  Asian  Bank  to  subscribe  to  thirty  thou- 
sand additional  shares  of  the  Bank's  capital 
stock  and  to  contribute  an  additional  $50 
million  to  the  Bank's  Special  Funds  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  and  authorliet 
therefor  a  total  of  $411,904,726  over  a  three 
yeir  period.  S.  2193.  P/S  Aug.  1,  1974.  (VV) 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,;— 
Authorizes  $49,990,000  for  fiscal  yejrf  IBTsXof 
which  $150,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
initiation  of  Radio  Liberty  Programing  in 
the  Latvian  and  Kstonlau  languages)  for 
grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  which 
administers  the  grants  and  monitors  and 
evaluates  the  radios'  activities  S.  3190.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-392,  approved  Aug.  28.  1974.  (W) 
China  Indemnification  agreement. — Auth- 
orizes the  Secretary  of  State  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  for  Indemnification 
for  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  objects 
In  the  "Exhibition  of  the  Archeologlcal  Finds 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China"  while  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  8.  3304. 
Public  Law  93-287,  approved  May  21,  1974. 
(VV) 

Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control.— 
Implements  the  agreement  of  Augtist  30, 
1973,  with  Mexico  and  authorizes  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
certain  desallnlzatlon  works  in  the  Colorado 
River  Ba.slu  to  control  the  salUilty  of  water 
delivery  to  users  In  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  H.R.  12165.  Public  Law  93-320.  ap- 
proved June  24,  1974.  (VV) 

Customs  and  immigration  border  facil- 
ities.— Increases  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  may 
be  expended  to  provide  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  immigration 
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laws  along  outland  borders.  H.R.  10044.  Pub- 
lic Law  9a-S9«,  approved  Aug.  29,  1974.  (W) 

Foreign  disaster  assistance. — Authorizes 
$150  million  for  disaster  relief  and  emergency 
recovery  needs  in  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and 
the  drought-stricken  regions  of  Africa  as 
follows:  $65  mUllon  to  Pakistan  and  Nicara- 
eua.  and  $85  million  to  the  African  nations, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $10  million  may  be 
used  for  assistance  to  Ethiopia.  HJR.  12412. 
Public  Law  93-333.  approved  July  8,  1974. 
(VV) 

Foreign  Service  Buildings. — Authorizes  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  of  $2,732,000  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1976,  made  necessary  In  Inflation  and 
devaluation  of  the  dollar.  HJl.  12465.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-263,  approved  Apr.  12,  1974.  (W) 

IDA — Gold  ownership. — Authorizes  $1.5 
billion  (iu  four  annual  installments  of  $375 
million  each)  as  the  VS.  contribution  to  the 
fourth  replenishment  of  the  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Association; 
amends  Public  Law  93-1 10  to  make  the  provi- 
.slons  which  legalized  the  private  ownership 
of  gold  effective  December  31,  1974,  or  prior 
to  that  time  If  the  President  finds  and  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  the  elimination  of  this 
requirement  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
U.S.  International  monetary  position;  and 
directs  the  United  States  Governor  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  IDA 
fimda  that  would  benefit  a  country  which 
develops  a  nuclear  explosive  device  unless 
the  country  is  or  becomes  a  party  to  the 
treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of"  Nuclear 
Weapons.  S.  2665.  Public  Law  93-373,  ap- 
proved Aug.  14,  1974.  (VV) 

International  Cotu-t  of  Justice. — Calls  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  to  the  Court 
any  outstandmg  territorial  disputes  Involv- 
ing the  United  States  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  negotiations,  and  specifically  to 
consider  submitting  28  such  disputes  over 
de.solate  and  largely  uninhabited  Islands  In 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
S.  Res.  74.  Senate  adopted  May  20,  1974.  (W) 

RecoDimends  the  Inclusion  in  all  future 
treaties  and  other  International  agreements 
of  clauses  providing  that  any  dispute  arising 
from  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
their  provisions,  not  otherwise  settled  by 
agreement  between  tie  parties,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jtu-lsdlction  of  the  Court  or  other 
appropriate  body.  S.  Res.  75.  Senate  adopted 
Mpy  20,  1974.  (VV) 

Declares  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
give  favorable  consideration  to  making  use 
of  the  various  chambers  of  the  Court;  calls 
on  the  President  to  tidte  all  appropriate 
measures  to  attempt  to  expand  the  range  of 
international  bodies  eligible  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  Court:  urges  the 
President  to  seek  to  Improve  the  process  by 
which  Judges  are  nominated  and  elected:  and 
advises  the  President  to  encourage  the  Court 
to  exercise  its  functions  outside  of  the  Hague 
from  time  to  time.  S.  Res.  76.  Senate  adopted 
May  20,  1974.  (W) 

Urges  the  President  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tajy  of  State  to  encourage  the  maximum  use 
of  the  procedures  for  the  specific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  as  outlined  lu 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, particularly  thoee  procedures  provid- 
ing for  the  reference  of  legal  disputes  to  the 
Court.  S.  Res.  77.  Senate  adopted  May  20, 
1974.  (W) 

Calls  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  under- 
take a  study  examining  the  various  ways  of 
('; anting  direct  and  hidirect  access  to  the 
Court  and  other  International  tribunals  to 
individuals,  corporations,  non-governmental 
organizations.  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions, regional  organizations,  and  other  natu- 
lal  or  legal  persons.  Including  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  special  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  with  au- 
tl'orlty  to  reqviest  from  the  Court  adrtsory 
opinions  on  beh.tlf  of  these  groups.  S.  Res.  7a 
!=e;iate  adopted  May  20.  1974.  (VV) 


International  Criminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion.— Raises  to  $120,000  the  present  statu- 
tory ceiling  of  $80,000  on  the  total  annual 
dues  authorized  to  be  paid  for  United  States 
membership  m  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization  (INTERPOL)  and  au- 
thorizes payment  of  $30,000  to  meet  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  existing  celling.  H.R. 
14697.  PubUc  Law  93-  .  approved 
1974.  (W) 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  annual  meeting. — States  as  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  be  supported  in  its  efforts  to  discour- 
age unilateral  economic  actions  which  could 
adversely  affect  other  nations'  economic  sit- 
tiations  and  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  consider 
the  adequacy  of  present  and  proposed  Inter- 
national facilities  for  providing  necessary 
financing  to  oil  Importing  nations,  recog- 
nize the  emergency  needs  of  the  poorest  oil 
importing  nations,  and  pursue  other  types 
of  International  cooperation  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  present  economic  situation.  S.  Res. 
416.  Senate  adopted  Sept  3,  1974.  (W) 

International  Ocean  Exposition  '75. — Au- 
thorizes a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  of 
$5.6  million,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
to  fund  U.S.  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Oki- 
nawa. Japan  in  1975.  S.  2662.  Public  Law 
93-304,  approved  June  8,  1974.  ( W) 

International  Wheat  Agreement  Confer- 
ence.— Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Piesident  should  call  upon  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Council  to  request  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  NatlMis 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  to 
convene  a  negotiating  conference  on  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  members 
with  respect  to  international  trade  In  wheat. 
S.  Res.  340.  Senate  adopted  Jtme  21,  1974. 
(VV) 

Japan-United  States  cultural  exchange. — 
Creates  a  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Trust  Fund  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States;  authorizes  therefor  the  trans- 
fer of  $32  miUion  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
Okinawa  Reversion  Agreement  erf  which  the 
Interest  and  up  to  5  percent  of  the  principal 
may  be  spent  annually  to  support  these  ac- 
tivities; and  establishes  a  commission  to  ad- 
minister the  programs.  S.  049.  P/S  June  7, 
1974.   (VV) 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  indem- 
nification.— Provides  for  the  ludemnlflca- 
tlon  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York  for  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  objects 
In  exhibition  In  the  Soviet  Union.  S.J.  Res. 
236.  Public  Law  93-       ,  approved  1974 

(VV) 

Middle  East  terrorists. — Condemns  the  ter- 
rorist threat  made  against  the  lives  of  90 
Israeli  school  children  as  well  as  all  acts  of 
terrorist  and  urges  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  call  upon  all  govern- 
ments to  condemn  this  Inhuman  act  of  vio- 
lence against  Innocent  victims,  and  the  coun- 
tries where  these  groups  and  Individuals  are 
found  to  take  appropriate  action  to  rid  their 
countries  of  those  who  subvert  the  peace 
through  terrorism  and  senseless  violence.  S. 
Res.  324.  Senate  adopted  May  15,  1974.  (W) 

MigratcMT-  birds. — Implements  the  Con- 
vention with  Japan  concerning  migratory 
birds  (Ex.  R,  92d-2d)  which  provides  for  the 
protection  of  certain  species  of  birds  com- 
mon to  both  countries  or  which  migrate  be- 
tween them;  prohibits  the  taking,  sale,  pur- 
chase or  exchange  of  migratory  birds,  their 
eggs  or  products  thereof  with  certain  excep- 
tions Including  special  provisions  for  Eski- 
mos, Indians,  or  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  and  requires 
each  covmtry  to  control  the  exportatlon/or 
Importation  of  migratory  birds,  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  to  encourage  their  coniervat'.jp.. 


and  to  preserve  and  enhance  their  environ- 
ment H.R.  10942.  Public  Law  93-300,  ap- 
proved Jime  1, 1974.  (W) 

Military  assistance  to  Greece. — Prohibits 
all  military  grant  assistance,  sales,  credit 
sales,  and  guaranties  to  Greece  until  (1)  the 
Executive  Branch  completes  a  review  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Greece  with  spe- 
cific attention  to  ^rtlcther  the  Government 
of  Greece  Is  In  a  position  to  fulfill  its  politi- 
cal obligations  under  the  preamble  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  states  "The  Par- 
ties to  this  Treaty  •  •  •  are  determined  to 
safe-guard  the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  democracy,  Individual  lib- 
erty and  rule  of  law.";  (2)  reports  the  re- 
sults of  such  review  to  the  Congress;  and  (3) 
the  President  finds  that  Greece  Is  In  full 
compliance  with  its  obligations  under  NATO, 
except  that  the  President  may  extend  assist- 
ance to  Greece  If  he  finds  that  such  action 
would  be  In  the  overriding  national  Interest 
and  gives  Congress  30  days'  advance  notice. 
S.  2745.  P/S  Jan.  23,  1974.  (W) 

Missing  In  Indochina. — States  as  a  senue 
of  the  Congress  that  new  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  persuade  Nortii 
and  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  comply  «ith 
their  obligations  with  respect  to  an  account- 
ing to  personnel  captured,  killed  or  mlsslns 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  further 
states  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  various  partus 
In  the  conflict  In  Cambodia  to  provide  In- 
formation with  respect  to  missing  personnel 
S.  Con.  Res.  81.  Senate  adopted  Apr.  10.  1974: 
House  adopted  amended  June  3,  1974:  In 
conference.  (W) 

Missing  newsmen. — States  as  the  sen.'^c  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should  make 
every  possible  diplomatic  effort  through  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  relevant 
agencies  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  pres- 
ent whereabouts  or  fate  of  United  States 
newsmen  missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  ob- 
tain the  release  of  those  still  alive  and  an 
accounting  of  those  who  mav  be  dead.  S.  Res. 
291.  Senate  adc^ted  Feb.  26,  1974.   (W) 

National  Olympic  Commission. — Estab- 
lishes a  National  Commis.=ion  on  the  Olympic 
Games  composed  of  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  President:  directs  the  Commission  to 
(1)  review  continued  U.S.  participation  In 
the  quadrennial  world  Olympic  Games,  (2) 
conduct  a  review  and  oversight  of  the  past 
I>erfomiance  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  (USOC)  In  mana^ng  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  the  Games,  (8)  examine  wars 
to  Improve  the  management  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  the  Games,  and  (4)  submit  a  report 
of  its  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Conpie.'is  not  later  than  December  31,  1974. 
or  180  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
ninth  memljer  of  the  Commls'lon,  which- 
ever is  later:  and  authorizes  therefor  -$7.50  - 
000.  S.  1018.  PS  May  20,  1974.  (W) 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries. — Permits 
U.S.  participation  In  Internationa!  enforce- 
ment of  fish  conservation  In  additional  geo- 
graphic areas  pursuant  to  the  Internationa! 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries of  1849;  requires  pav.ment  for  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  Incident  to  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Rsheries  for  not 
more  than  five  members  of  the  Industry  ad- 
visory commission:  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  costs  Incurred  to  reimburse 
advisor's  expenses.  H.R.  14291.  Public  Law 
93-339.  approved  July  10.  1974.  (W) 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC). — Extends  until  December  31.  1977, 
thb  authority  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  to  Issue  political  risk  In- 
surance to  protect  private  overseas  invest- 
ments against  war.  expropriation  of  property 
and  inconvertibility  of  currency:  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  transference  of  OPIC's  Insurance 
functions  to  private  Insurance  companies  and 
multinational    organlzationa    by    requiring 
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OPIC  to  cease  writing  expropriation  and  in- 
convertibility insurance  after  December  31, 
1979.  and  war  risk  insurance  after  December 
31,  1980.  and  by  authorizing  OPIC  to  assume 
the  role  of  reinsurer  after  tliese  dates:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2957.  F>ubUc  Law 
93-390.  approved  Aug.  27,  1974.   (40) 

Passport  application  fees. — Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  the  amount 
cf  the  fee  for  executing  a  pas.sport  applica- 
tion and  makes  parmanent  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Sen'- 
ice  the  execution  fee  for  each  application 
which  they  accept.  HJl.  15172.  Public  Law 
93-417.  approved  Sept.   17,   1974.   (W) 

Peace  Corps  authorization. — Authorizes 
$82,256,000  to  finance  operations  of  the  Peace 
Corps  diu-lng  fiscal  year  1976;  authorizes  an 
additional  $1  million  for  increases  in  salary, 
retirement  and  other  employee  benefits;  au- 
thorizes the  transfer  of  $315,000  from  any 
sums  appropriated  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  to  ACTIONS  readjustment  al- 
lowance account  at  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury; and  authorizes  the  waiver  of  claims 
resulting  from  the  erroneous  payments  of  re- 
adjustment allowances  to  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers between  March  1,  1961,  and  Febru- 
ary 28.  1973,  and  relieves  the  disbursing 
officers  involved  from  liability  for  such 
erroneous  payments.  H.B.  12920.  Public  Law 
93-302.    approved   June   1,    1974,    (164) 

State  Department  supplemental  authori- 
zation.— Increases  the  authorization  level  of 
the  State  Department  AuthoriaSatlon  Act  ol 
1973  in  three  categories:  administration  ol 
foreign  affairs,  Uiternatioual  organizations 
and  conferences,  and  pay  raises;  reduces  the 
authoi'lzation  level  in  four  categories:  inter- 
national commissions,  educational  excliange, 
devaluation  costs,  and  antiterrorism  meas- 
ures; and  Increases  the  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  annual  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  from 
$50,000  to  $500,000.  HJl.  12466.  Public  Law 
93-312.  approved  June  8.  1974.  (VV) 

Senate  Department — USIA  authoriza- 
tions.—Authorizes  $741,901,000  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  $239,538,000  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1975  plus  any  additional  funds  that  may 
be  required  for  salary  and  employee  benefit 
Increases;  places  into  law  a  delineation  of 
the  authority  and  responsibilities  of  ambas- 
sadors; requires  publication  in  the  Congres- 
slonl  Record  of  political  contributions  of  all 
ambassadorial  nominees;  places  all  civilian 
personnel  stationed  abroad  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  American  ambassadors  and  re- 
quires certain  reductions  in  such  personnel; 
requires  that  the  AdmlnlstratlQn  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  plan  for  future  U.S. 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  within  6  months;  states  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  there  be  establishing  a 
new  International  Materials  Bureau  within 
the  Department  of  State;  establishes  the 
requirement  that  50  Foreign  Service  OflBcers 
per  year  be  assigned  for  one  year  to  non- 
State  Department  service  in  a  state  or  local 
government,  public  schools,  or  other  public 
organizations;  authorizes  the  payment  of 
one-year's  salary  to  dependents  of  Foreign 
Service  employees  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
abroad;  repeals  the  Formosa  Resolution  of 
1955  which  authorizes  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  protection  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  Islands:  author- 
ises expenditures  for  an  annual  trip  to  and 
from  schools  in  the  United  States  for  de- 
pendents of  State  Department.  AID  and 
USIA  employees  assigned  abrt»d:  requires 
enaciment  of  the  annual  authorization  of 
State  Department  appropriations  before 
iunds  may  be  expended;  provides,  effective  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  for  Uie  consolidation  of  au- 
tliorlzatlons  for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  USIA.  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Riidlo  Liberty,  foreign  service  buildings 
and  foreign  economic  and  milltu-y  assistance 


Into  3  annual  bills — foreign  affairs,  foreign 
economic    assistance    and    foreign    military 
assistance;    and    contains    other    provisions. 
S.  3473.  Public  Law  93-     ,  approjifld 
1974.  (VV)  "^^ 

Treaties 
Customs  Convention  on  the  International 
Transit  of  goods. — Provides  simplified  cus- 
toms control  mechanisms  and  uniform  doc- 
umentation procedures  for  transport  by 
bonded  trailers,  railway  cars,  vessels,  and 
large  containers,  such  carriers  to  have  the 
option  to  use  tlie  International  Transit  of 
Goods  procedures  or  another  system  If  more 
advantageous.  Ex.  P.  93d-l8t.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  Jan.  21.  1974.  (2) 

Czechoslovak  Constilar  Convention. — Es- 
tablishes consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Czecho.slovakla.  including 
the  issuance  of  passports  and  visas,  perform- 
ance of  notarial  services,  and  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  sending  state  In  estate 
matters;  assures  that  consvils.  whose  nations 
have  been  detained  will  be  notified  within  3 
days  and  will  have  the  right  to  visit  them  and 
provide  legal  assistance;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  Ex.  A,  93d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation agreed  to  Sept.  30,  1974.  (406) 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Denmark. — Pro- 
vides for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  charged 
with  any  of  28  specific  ofl'enses,  including 
offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and  aircraft 
hijacking,  as  well  as  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  specified  offenses;  defines  terri- 
torial application  to  include  territorial  wa- 
ters and  airspace  as  well  as  registered  air- 
craft In  flight;  provides  for  extradition  for 
offenses  committed  outside  the  territory  of 
either  party  if  the  offense  is  punishable  un- 
der the  laws  of  both  parties;  provides  dis- 
cretionary power  to  either  party  to  extradite 
Its  own  nationals,  with  the  requested  state  to 
try  the  individual  when  the  offense  Is  pun- 
ishable under  Its  own  laws;  and  permits 
refusal  of  extradition  unless  assurances  are 
received  that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be 
Imposed  for  an  offense  not  punishable  by 
death  in  the  country  from  which  extradition 
is  requested.  Ex.  U,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  Mar.  29,  1974.  (92) 

Protocol  to  the  Convention  lor  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Exploration  of  the 
Sea. — Amends  the  Convention  for  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the 
Sea  to  require  a  ^irds  majority  vote  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  approve  Its  annual 
budget  rather  than  a  simple  n;^Jorlty  vote 
as  now  required.  Ex.  V,  93d-l.st.  Resolution 
of  ratification  agreed  to  Sept.  4.  1974.  (361) 

Protocols  for  the  Extension  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  1971. — Extends 
to  June  30,  1975.  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement.  1971  consti- 
tuting (1)  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
which  provides  for  the  continued  operation 
of  the  International  Wlieat  Council,  an  ad- 
ministrative body  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  mechanism  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  mattens  relating  to  the 
production  and  sale  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the 
Food  Aid  Convention  which  commits  its 
parties  to  provide  minimum  annual  quanti- 
ties of  food  to  developing  countries.  Ex.  C. 
93d-2d.  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to 
June  21,  1974.  (260) 

Turkey  foreign  aid. — Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  and  H.J.  Res.  1131,  the  Continuing 
resolution  (which  require  a  cut-off  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey  because  of  hostilities  on 
Cyprus)  »intil  December  15,  1974,  If  such  a 
suspension  will  further  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 
S.J.  Res.  247.  P/S  Oct.  9,  1974;  House  failed 
to  pass  Oct.  11,  1974.  (449) 

U.S.-Hungarlan  claims. — Amends  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
claims  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Hungary,  signed  on  March  6,  1973,  whlcli 


provides  for  the  payment  of  $18.9  million  (in 
20  equal  Installments  of  $945,000)  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  "In  full  and  final 
settlement"  of  all  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals against  Hungary  for  war  damage,  na- 
tionalization, expropriation  and  other  taking 
of  property.  H.R.  13261.  Public  Law  93- 
approved ,  1974.  (W) 

Vietnam  war  claims. — Increases  the  rate 
of  detention  benefits  under  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  civilian  American 
citizens  held  as  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia, 
from  $60  per  month  to  $150  per  month.  S. 
1728.  P/S  Oct.  8,  1973;  P  H  amended  Aug.  12, 
1974. 

1980  Winter  Olympic  games. — Extends  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1980  winter  games  at  Lake 
Placid.  New  York;  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  be  selected  as  the  site 
for  these  games;  and  pledges  cooperation  and 
support  in  their  successful  fulfillment  pro- 
vided that  Olympic  activities  and  plans  ft 
within  present  State  laws  and  plans  respect- 
ing the  Adirondack  Park.  S.  Con.  Res.  72. 
Senate  adopted  Apr.  8.  1974;  House  adopted 
amended  Aug.  5.  1974;  Senate  agreed  to  House 
amendment  Aug.  21.  1974.  (VV) 

World  Food  resolution.-— States  as  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  In  a  cooperative  Internationa! 
effort  to  meet  the  production  of  adequate 
quantities  of  food;  calls  upon  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Agriculture 
to  give  priority  to  the  expansion  of  American 
food  aid  by  restoring  sales  and  grants  under 
P^abllc  Law  480  to  their  1972  commodity  levels 
and  taking  additional  steps  to  transfer  food 
on  concessional  and  donation  terms  to  those 
nations  most  severely  affected  by  the  recent 
price  rises  and  shortages  in  energy,  fertilizer, 
and  food  and  to  undertake  negotiations  to 
obtain  the  participation  of  other  food- 
exporting  countries  In  an  expanded  food  aid 
effort  and  financial  assistance  from  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  for  those  nations  most 
affected  by  current  shortages  and  rising 
prlce.s;  states  the  need  for  hiternational  ef- 
forts to  increase  world  fertilizer  production; 
and  calls  upon  the  President  to  encourage 
domestic  conservation  of  fertilizer  by  a  re- 
duction In  non-food  producing  uses.  S.  Res. 
329.  Senate  adopted  Aug.  7,  1974.   (W) 

LABOR 

Devclopmentally  disabled  assistance. — Ex- 
tends and  improves  the  programs  initiated 
luider  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices nnd  Facilities  Construction  Act  (Public 
Law  91-517)  for  5  years,  through  June  30, 
1079;  adds  a  new  program  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  standards  by  residential  and 
community  facilities  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  mentally  retarded  and  other  de- 
velopmental disabled  persons:  improves 
care  in  residential  facilities:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  14215.  P/H  July  11, 
1974;  P/S  amended  Oct.  1,  1974.  (VV) 

Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration. — 
Amends  and  extends  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963  through 
fiscal  year  1979;  deletes  the  limitation  of 
coverage  by  including  intrastate  as  well  as 
interstate  transactions;  broadens  the  in- 
formation requirement  that  the  farm  labor 
contractor  must  provide  migrant  workers 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  workers 
prospective  employment  and  requires  that 
such  information  be  In  a  prescribed  written 
form  and  a  language  in  which  the  worker 
is  fluent;  requires  farm  labor  contractors  to 
establish  proof  that  their  vehicles  and  prop- 
erty comply  with  Federal  and  State  healtli 
and  safety  standards;  Increases  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  for  vehicle  insurance  to  that 
applicable  to  vehicles  operating  under  the 
Interstate  Conameroe  Act  unless  otherwise 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  creates  a  Fed- 
eral civil  remedy  for  persons  aggrieved  by 
violations  of  the  Act;  provides  the  Secretary 
of    l.-.ihor    wlih    po^vers    of    subpoena    and 
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examln&ttOQ  Mmllar  to  that  provided  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  Increases  civil 
penalties  a.nd  sets  criminal  penalties  fc»- 
<.  iolatlons  of  the  act;  and  contatna  other 
provisions.  HJl.  13342.  PnMlc  Law  93-  , 
appioved  1874.  (W) 

Minimum  Wage  Increase; — ^Provides  a 
statutory  minimum  wag©  of  $2.30  an  hour 
for  all  covei-ed  workers  accordiug  to  the  fol- 
lowing time  schedule: 

For  those  covered  prior  to  1966.  $2.00  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.10  effective 
January  1,  1975,  and  $2.30  effectiv«  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976; 

For  nonagrlcultural  employees  first  cover- 
ed by  the  1966  and  1974  amendments.  $1.90 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  $2.00  effective 
January  1.  1^5,  $2.20  effective  January  1, 
1976,  and  $2.30  effective  January  I,  1977; 

For  agricultural  employees.  $1.60  on  the 
effective  date  of  tills  act,  $1.80  effective 
January  1,  1975,  $2.00  effective  January  1, 
1976,  $2.20  effective  January  1,  1977,  and 
$2.30  effective  January  1,  1978; 

Extension  of  Coverage. — Extends  coverage 
of  the  act  to  employees  of  individual  retail 
and  service  establishmente  (except  "Mom  and 
Pop"  stores)  which  are  part  of  enterprises 
with  gross  annual  receipts  of  more  than 
$250,000  (thos  including  individual  establish- 
ments with  gross  receipts  of  less  than  $260.- 
000  If  they  are  part  of  a  chain  with  annual 
receipts  over  $360,000)  with  the  $260,000  es- 
tablishment test  for  smaller  stores  of  large 
covered  chains  to  be  phased  out  by  July  1, 
1976; 

Brings  under  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  Act  all  employees  in 
private  household  domestic  service  earning 
"wages"  ($50  per  quarter)  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  but  retains  a  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  casual 
babysitters  and  companions  and  an  overtime 
exemption  lor  Uve-ln  domestic  service  em- 
ployees; 

Extends  coverage  of  Federal  employees  to 
most  employees  including  wage  board  em- 
ployees, non-appropriated  fund  employees, 
certain  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
any  other  civilian  employee  working  for  the 
armed  sei^lces;  and  extends  coverage  of  State 
and  local  government  employees: 

Retains  the  present  basis  for  coverage  of 
agricultural  employees,  which  requires  at 
least  500  man-days  (one  man-day  being  any 
day  during  which  an  employee  performs  any 
agricultural  labor  for  not  less  than  one  hour) 
during  the  peak  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  alters  the  computation  of  man- 
days  by  adding  to  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployee" the  previously  excluded  group  of  all 
local,  seasonal  hand-harvest  laborers,  with 
such  employees  and  farmworkers  under  16 
working  with  a  parent  continuing  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  minimum  wage  If  they  are 
paid  the  adult  piece  rate; 

Child  Farm  Labor. — Amends  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  of  all  children  under 
the  age  of  12,  except  thoee  working  on  farms 
owned  or  operated  by  their  parents,  or  on 
farms  not  covered  by  the  act  under  the  600 
man-day  test,  or  on  conglomerate  farms, 
with  parental  consent  required  for  children 
on  noncovered  farms;  permits  children  ages 
12  through  15  to  work  only  during  hoiu^ 
school  is  not  in  seasion,  provided  that  all 
12  and  13  year  olds  must  either  receive  viTit- 
ten  parental  consent  or  work  only  on  farms 
where  their  parents  are  employed; 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.— Pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  achievement  of  min- 
imum wage  parity  for  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  workers  on 
the  mainland  as  follows: 

For  certain  hotel,  motel,  restaurant  and 
food-service  employees,  as  well  as  employees 
of  the  Federal  and  Virgin  Islands  Govern- 
ments, the  same  as  the  mhilnuim  wage  for 


counter-part   mainland    emiKilyees    on    the 
effective  date; 

For  other  covered  workers,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  presently 
covered  employees  are  to  receive:  (A)  an  In- 
crease of  12  cents  an  hour  if  their  wage  order 
rates  are  less  than  $i  40  an  hour,  and  (B)  an 
increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  if  their  wage 
order  rates  are  $1.40  an  hour  or  higher; 

For  newly  covered  employees  (Including 
commonwealth  and  municipal  employees) , 
wage  rates  to  be  set  by  special  industry  com- 
mittees which  may  not  be  leas  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  under 
section  6<b)  or  $1.00  an  hour,  whichever  Is 
greater; 

For  aU  employees  (other  than  common- 
wealth and  municipal  employees),  yearly  in- 
creases beginning  on©  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation  as  follows:  (A) 
12  cents  an  hour  yearly  if  their  wage  order 
rates  are  less  than  $1.40  and  (B)  15  cents  an 
hoiu-  yearly  if  their  wage  order  rates  are 
$1.40  an  hour,  whichever  Is  greater; 

Eacemptions. — Repeals  or  modifies  a  number 
of  present  exemptions,  including  some  at 
the  complete  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptions  as  well  as  some  which  apply  only 
to  the  overtime  standard,  in  relation  to: 
motion  picture  theaters,  small  logging  crews, 
.<aiade-grown  tobacco,  agricultural  processing 
industries,  railroads,  and  pipelines,  seafood 
processing,  local  transit,  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants,  tip  allowance,  nursing  homes, 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  mechanics,  cotton 
glnlng  and  sugar  processing,  catering  and 
food  service  employees,  telegraphic  message 
operations,  bowling  est.  blishmeuts,  and 
house  parents  for  orphans;  sets  a  certain 
overtime  exemption  for  police; 

Youth  Differential. — Permits  a  lower  mini- 
mum wage  for  full-time  students  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  retail  and  service  establishments  of 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimtma  \^'age  of  $1.60,  whichever  Is  higher 
for  a  period  of  up  to  20  hours  per  week,  and 
permits  the  hiring  of  up  to  4  students  with- 
out the  need  for  the  traditional  precertiflca- 
tlon  procedure; 

In  agriculture,  the  higher  of  85  percent 
of  the  applicable  rate  or  $1.30  an  hour  for 
the  same  period,  and  up  to  4  students  with- 
out certification; 

And  In  higher  education  institutions,  85 
percent  of  the  applicable  rate  of  $1.60  for 
the  same  period; 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by 
regulation  or  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  apprentices,  and  for  mes- 
sengers employed  primarily  In  delivering 
letters  and  mes.sages.  under  special  certifi- 
cates at  lower  wages; 

Age  Dlscrtmlnarlon. — Amends  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
to  Include  within  its  coverage  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  employees  (other  than 
elected  officials  and  certain  aides  not  covered 
by  civil  service),  and  to  expand  coverage 
from  employers  with  25  or  more  employees 
to  employers  with  20  or  more  employees; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2747. 
Pv.bllc  Law  93-259.  approved  Apr.  8,  1974 
(58.85) 

Nonprofit  Hospital  Employees. — Extends 
coverage  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  employees  of  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals; establishes  certain  new  procediwes 
governing  labor  relations  in  health  care  in- 
stitutions (which  Is  defined  to  include  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  health  maintenance 
organizations,  extended  care  facilities,  health 
and  medical  clinics  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions caring  for  the  sick,  infirm  or  aged) ; 
e-Tempts  health  care  institution  employees 
■vho  object  to  Joining  labor  orgaiilzatlons  on 
religious  grounds  from  union  memberbhip  if 
they  make  comparable  paj-ments  to  a  non- 


rellglous  charitable  fund;  and  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  designed  to  facilitate  collec- 
tlve  bargaining  settlement  and  to  provide 
advance  notic©  of  any  strike  or  picketing  in- 
volving a  health  care  inetltutlon  by  requir- 
ing: (1)  a  90-day  notlc©  of  termination  or 
expiration  of  a  contract;  (3)  a  00-day  notice 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  (FTdCS)  of  such  termination  or  ex- 
piration; (3)  a  30-day  notice  of  a  dispute  to 
FMC8  In  Initial  contract  negotiations;  (4) 
the  health  care  institution  and  labor  organl- 
sMitlon  to  participate  In  mediation  at  the 
direcUon  of  the  F14C8;  and  (6)  a  10-day 
notice  to  the  health  care  institution  »>efore 
any  picketing  or  strike  (whether  or  not  re- 
lated to  bargaining)  can  take  place;  and  by 
permitting  the  FMCS  (within  90  days  after 
the  notice  of  a  contract  expiration  or  within 
10  days  after  the  notice  of  new  contract  ne- 
gotiations) to  convene  an  tm  partial  board  of 
inquiry  to  help  settle  a  potential  or  exUtlng 
labor  dispute  and  to  report  thereon  within 
15  days.  8.  8208.  Public  Law  98-S60,  approved 
July  26,  1974.  (177,280) 

Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments. — Amend.s 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authorizations  throughout  the 
Act;  transfers  tJie  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  (RSA)  from  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  Into  the  Offlee  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Iducatlon  azid  Welfare; 
requires  that  the  RSA  Commissioner  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  that  he  repoit  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary.  Under  Secretary  or 
an  appropriate  assistant  Secretary;  prohibits 
the  delegation  of  programs  and  administra- 
tive functions  Tested  to  the  Commissioner 
to  any  officer  not  directly  respon.sible  to  hlmP' 

Makes  certain  clarifying  amendments  to 
more  effectively  express  the  original  Congres- 
sional intent  that  the  nondtscrtmi  nation 
provisions  of  section  504  wer'  not  limited  to 
employment  but  are  of  general  application 
and  the  provisions  of  both  section  804  and 
of  section  503,  affirmative  action,  were  not 
limited  to  the  Individual's  potential  benefit 
from   vocational   rehabilitation   services; 

Eliminates  fiscal  year  1976  and  1977  fund- 
ing restrictions  for  client  assistance  projects; 
extends  to  June  30,  1976,  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  Is  to  .'nibmit  a  report  on  the 
study  of  service  needs  for  Individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps:  authorizes  grants 
for  demonstrations  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering designs  for  handicapped  lndl%'lduais; 
assigns  the  Office  of  the  Handicapped  (re- 
named the  Office  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals) to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary  of  HEW; 

Adds  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
BarHers  Compllanoe  Board  and  makes  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  the  Chalmian  of  the 
Board;  requires  a  Consumer  Aid\-l8ory  Pane! 
composed  of  a  majority  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals; authorizes  the  Board  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  by  grant  or  contract;  makes  a 
Board  order  binding  on  any  Federal  agency; 
authorizes  the  withholding  of  f\mds  for 
buildings  not  In  compliance; 

Amends  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  provisions  for  the 
establishment  and  protection  at  blind  vend- 
ing operations  on  Federal  property; 

Calls  xipatx  the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
to  make  recommendations  for  further  re- 
search and  action  in  the  field  of  the  handi- 
capped; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  14225. 
Public  Law  83-    ,  approved  1974. 

Note:  (This  bUl  contains  the  provisions  of 
S.  2581  which  pa-^sed  the  Senate  on  June  20. 
1974,  and  SJ.  Res.  118  which  passed  the 
.Senate  on  July  I8,  1874.)   (W) 

Weftt  Coast  Dock  Strike. — Provides  that 
no  strike  or  lockout  In  the  lonfohore  or 
maritime  Industry  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  or  California  shall  be  per- 
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milted  to  Interrupt  normal  shipping,  for  a 
period  of  160  days  beglruiiug  on  the  first  day 
of  the  strike  or  lockout,  from  any  port  on 
the  West  Coast  to  HawaU,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Guam,  or  Ameri- 
can   Samoa,    or    from    Hawaii    or    any    U.S. 
Pacific  Island  to  any  port  on  the  West  Coast: 
permits  employers  or  labor  organizations  who 
are  parties  to  labor  disputes,   or  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  Island  governments, 
to  petition  any  U.S.  District  Court  with  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  Injunction  or  temporary 
restraining  order  to  enforce  the  160-day  pro- 
hibition which  would  be  In  addition  to  any 
80-day  "cooling  oS"  period  which  might  be 
invoked  under  Title  II  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  (Taft-Hartley)  Act,  thus  pro- 
viding a  possible  total  of  240  days  postpone- 
ment of  any  disruption  of  West  Coast-Ha- 
waii waterborne  commerce:  and  provides  that 
the  wage  rates  established  in  the  agreement 
settling  the  dispute  be  made  retroactive  to 
cover  work  done  during  the  160-day  mora- 
torium. S.  1566.  P/S  July  17,  1974.  (298) 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES   AND    MEDALS 

Al  Kaline. — Congratulates  Albert  William 
Kaliue  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  for  achievelng  his 
career  goal  of  3.000  hits.  S.  Res.  414.  Senate 
adopted  Sept.  30,  1974.   (VV) 

Aleksandr  I.  SoWienitzyn. — Declares  by 
proclamation  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  aii 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States.  S.J. 
Res.  188.  P/S  Oct.  4.  1974.  (W) 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  death  of. — Expresses  the 
sorrow  of  the  Senate  In  respect  to  the  death 
of  former  Senator  B.  Everett .  Jordan  (D.. 
N.C.).  a.  Res.  298.  Senate  adopted  Mar.  22, 
1974.  (VV) 

Betty  Ford. — Extends  to  Mrs.  Pord  the  Sen- 
ates  best  wishes  for  a  full,  complete,  and 
speedy  recovery  and  return  to  her  activities 
as  First  Lady.  S.  Res.  413.  Senate  adopted 
Sept.  30.  1974.  (VV) 

Cable  Car  Medals— International  Exposi- 
tion on  the  Environment  Medals. — Amends 
Public  Law  93-114  to  extend  for  2  years  until 
December  31.  1976,  the  authorization  for  the 
striking  of  medals  commemorating  the  lOOih 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  cable 
car,  and  amends  Public  Law  93  221  to  ex- 
tend untU  March  31,  1975.  the  authorization 
for  the  striking  of  medals  commemorating  the 
International  Exposition  on  the  Environment 
at  Spokane.  Washhigton  m  1975:  S.  4037.  P/S 
Sept.  30.  1974.  (W) 

Chautaugua  Institution. — Salutes  Chau- 
taugua  Institution,  In  western  New  York,  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 
S.J.  Res.  230.  P/S  Aug.  1.  1974.  (VV) 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints. — Commends  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
on  July  24,  the  day  commemorating  the  set- 
tling of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  for  their 
many  aohievement.s  as  a  major  religion  and 
a  humanitarian  people.  S.  Res.  366.  Senate 
adopted  July  24,  1974.  (VV) 

Clara  Barton  House. — Authorises  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire,  by  donation 
only,  from  its  present  owners  the  former 
house  of  Clara  Barton  located  in  Glen  Echo. 
Maryland,  which  served  as  the  hpme  of  Clara 
Barton,  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  as  the  first  headquarters  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  S.  3700.  P/S  JiUy  22,  1974: 
Note:  (Provisions  contained  In  H.R.  13157, 
the  National  Historic  Sites  bill.)  (VV) 

Earl  Warren. — Authorizes  $25,000  for  an  oil 
portrait  and  a  marble  bust  of  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  to  be  placed  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Building.  S.J. 
Res.  123.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (VV) 

Directs  the  Architect  of  the;  Capitol  to 
transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
tlie  United  States  the  catafalque  to  be  used 
In  the  Supreme  Court  Building  in  connec- 
tion with  services  to  be  conducted  there  for 
the  late  Honorable  Earl  Warren,  former  Chief 


Justice  of  the  United  States.  S.  Con.  Res.  101. 
Senate  adopted  July  10,  1974;  House  adopted 
July  10,  1974.  (VV) 

Georges  Pompidou,  Death  of. — Expresses  the 
sorrow  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  death 
of  Georges  Pompidou.  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Prance.  S.  Res.  304.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  4, 1974.  (VV) 

Gerald  R.  Ford. — Extends  best  wishes  to 
Gerald  R.  Ford  upon  his  assumption  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  assurance  of  Congres- 
sional cooperation.  S.  Con.  Res,  108.  Senate 
adopted  Aug.  9,  1974.  (VV) 

Hank  Aaron  home  run  record. — Expresses 
the  congratulations  of  the  Senate  to  Hank 
Aaron,  of  the  Atlanta  Braves  baseball  team, 
on  hitting  home  run  number  714  on  April  4. 
1974,  thereby  tying  the  home  run  record  of 
Babe  Ruth.  S.  Res.  303.  Senate  adopted  Apr. 
4.  1974.  (VV) 

Expresses  the  congratulations  of  the 
Senate  to  Hank  Aaron  on  hitting  his  715th 
home  run  on  the  night  of  April  8,  1974. 
thereby  surpassing  the  home  nm  record  set 
by  Babe  Ruth  in  1935.  S.  Res.  305.  Senate 
adopted  Apr.  9.  1974.  (W) 

Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship. — 
Establishes,  as  a  living  memorial  to  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  scholarsliip 
program  for  young  people  preparing  for 
careers  in  public  service  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; authorizes  $30  million  to  fund  the 
annual  award  of  four-year  undergraduate 
scholarships  to  young  Americans  from  each 
of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  will  be  known  as  Truman  Scholars; 
establishes  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation  In  the  executive  branch  to  super- 
vise the  program  and  make  arrangements 
with  the  State  Governors  for  the  selection 
of  the  scholarship  winner  on  a  statewide 
competitive  basis;  provides  that  a  Truman 
Scholar  may  attend  the  school  of  his  or  her 
choice  provided  It  meets  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Foundation;  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  the  scholars  to  participate  In 
a  special  year-ln-Washlngton  program;  and 
establishes  the  amount  of  the  scholarships  as 
the  cost  to  each  student  of  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  room  and  board  with  no  annual 
Individual  grant  exceeding  $5,000.  S.  3548. 
PS  Aug.  7,  1974.  (VV) 

Herbert  Hoover. — Calls  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  conduct  appropriate  cere- 
monies In  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Herbert  Hoover 
on  August  10.  1974.  S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Senate 
adopted  July  11,  1974;  House  adopted  Aug. 
6.  1974.  (VV) 

International  House  50th  Anniversary. — 
Commends  International  House  in  New  York 
City  on  the  service  which  It  performs  on 
behalf  of  International  imderstandlng  and 
world  peace  and  extends  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  golden  Jubilee  anniversary. 
S.  Res.  421.  Senate  adopted  Oct.  7,  1974.  (VV) 
J.  Alien  Frear  Building.— Designates  the 
Federal  office  building  located  In  Dover, 
Delaware  as  the  "J.  Allen  Frear  Buildiug"  m 
honor  of  Senator  J.  Allen  Prear.  S.  3815. 
P/S  Aug.  21,  1974.  (VV) 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  Medals. — Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasui-j-  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  general  public  national  medals  honor- 
ing the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who.  for  48  years, 
served  as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  H.R.  1817.  Public  Law  93  309. 
approved  June  8.   1974.   (VV) 

Lyndon  i.  Johnson  Conservation  Corps 
Center  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Grasslands. — Renames  the  Arrowood  Civilian 
Consert'atlon  Corps  Center,  near  Franklin. 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Cross  Timber  Na- 
tional Grasslands,  In  Wise  and  Montague 
Counties,  Texas,  In  honor  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. S.  2835.  P\ibllc  Law  93  298,  approved 
June  1,  1974.  (W) 

Monument  to  Ist  Infantry  Division.— Au- 
thorizes the  erection  In  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia, of  a  monument  to  the  dead  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division,  United  States  Forces 
In  Vietnam.  S.J.  Res.  66.  Public  Law  93-384, 
approved  Aug.  23,  1974. 

Smokey  Bear  Memorial. — States  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Smokey  Bear  shall  be 
returned  upon  his  death  to  his  place  of  birth, 
Capltan,  New  Mexico  for  burial  and  a  per- 
manent memorial.  H,  Con.  Res.  564.  House 
adopted  Aug.  5,  1974;  Senate  adopted  Sept 
5,  1974.  (W) 

Soutlieast  Asia  military  decorations  time 
limitation. — Extends  the  statutory  time  limit 
within  which  tlie  reconmiendation  for,  and 
actual  award  of,  certain  military  decora- 
tions must  occur  for  acts,  achievements  or 
sen'lce  performed  during  the  hostilities  In 
Southeast  Asia  between  Julv  1,  1968,  and 
March  28.  1973.  H.R.  15148.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved  1974.  (VV) 

University  of  Nevada  Centennial. — Extends 
the  congratvilations  of  the  Congress  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  University  of  Nevada.  S.  Con.  Res.  87 
Senate   adopted   Sept.    12.    1974.    (VV) 

Veterans  Day. — Redesignates  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  makes  such 
day  a  legal  public  holiday.  S.  4081.  P,  S  Oct 
10.  1974. (453) 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Statue. — Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  donate  the 
statue  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  which  was 
originally  erected  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  tlie  William  Jennings  Bryan  Memorial 
Association  to  the  city  of  Salem,  Illinois,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  H.R.  5507.  Public  Law  9S- 
432.  approved  Oct.  4,   1974.    (W) 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Anadromous  Fish  Conservation. — Amends 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  the  program  for  conservation  of  fish 
which  migrate  upstream  to  spawn  In  the 
Great  Lakes  an  additional  5  years,  to  June 
30,  1979;  broadens  the  act  to  allow  for  the 
control  of  the  sea  lamprey;  Increases  Fed- 
eral participation  In  cooperative  projects 
undertaken  by  two  or  more  States  from  60 
to  66':,rds  percent;  and  authorizes  therefor 
$20  million  for  each  of  fiscal  vears  1975- 
1979.  H.R.  11295.  Pvibllc  Law  93  362,  approved 
July  30.  1974.  (VV) 

Arapaho  National  Forest. — Extends  the 
boundaries  of  the  Arapaho  National  Forest 
and  authorizes  the  transfers  of  approximate- 
ly 14.000  acres  of  public  lands  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  S.  3615.  P.'S  Aug.  21,  1974. 
(VV) 

Big  Cypress  National  Preserve.  Florida.— 
Establishes  the  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve In  the  State  of  Florida  to  protect  a  large 
portion  of  the  Big  Cypress  Watershed  which 
Is  critical  to  the  survival  of  the  subtropical 
environment  within  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  H.R.  10088.  Public  Law  93-440.  approved 
Oct.  11.  1974.  (VV) 

Big  Thicket  National  Preserve.  Texas. — 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  such  lands,  waters,  and  Interest  on 
a  spenltied  .section  of  land  in  the  state  of 
Texas  for  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thlf-ket  National  Preserve.  HJt.  11546.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-439.  approved  Oct.  11,  1974.  tVV) 

Boston  National  Historical  Park, — Author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  donation  the  following  areas 
of  historical  importance  located  in  Boston. 
Massachusett.s:  Paneuil  Hall:  the  Paul 
Rei-ere  House:  tiie  Old  State  House;  Bunker 
Hill:  the  Old  South  Meeting  House:  the  Old 
North  Church:  and  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  and  authorizes  $2,740,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition. $12,818,000  for  development  costs 
and  an  additional  $11,600,000  for  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yiird.  S.  210.  Public  Law  93-431, 
approved  Oct.  1,  1974.  (VV) 

Cascade  Head  Scenic-Research  Area,  Ore- 
gon—Establishes the  Cascade  Head  Scenfc- 
Research  Area  in  Oregon  conslsthig  of  ap- 
proximately 8,910  acres  adjacent  to  the  Slu- 
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slaw  National  Forest.  H.R.  8352.  P/H  Aug.  5, 
1974;  P/S  amended  Aug.  16,  1974.  (W) 

Chlorine  allocation. — Gives  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  stand-by  allocation  authority, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  require  producers 
to  supply  chlorine  to  meet  priority  uses  of 
drinking  water,  waste  water  treatment  sys- 
tems, food  processing  and  other  public 
health  purposes  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  ?.  public  health  disaster  caused  by 
an  inadequate  supply;  provides  that  an  au- 
thorized applicant  with  an  Inadequate  sup- 
ply may  apply  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  a  prompt  determination  of 
need  for  chlorine  and  requires  the  Secretary, 
upon  a  favorable  determination,  to  order  that 
a  specified  amount  of  chlorine  be  supplied 
to  the  applicant;  requires  the  Secretary  to 
distribute  such  order  equitably;  and  provides 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  violations. 
S.  2846.  P/S  June  4,  1974.  (W) 

Conservation  on  military  and  other  Federal 
Lands. — Extends  through  fiscal  year  1978  the 
game  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams carried  out  on  military  reservations 
and  provides  new  authority  for  carrying  out 
such  programs  on  certain  other  Federally 
owned  lands;  authorizes  $1.5  million  per  year 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  $2  million 
per  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  the  programs  on  military  reserva- 
tions; authorizes  $10  million  per  year  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  $10  million  per 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  the  programs  on  certain  lands  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  Its  responal- 
bllltles  with  respect  to  lands  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  lands  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 
malntams  existing  Indian  rlglits  to  hunting 
and  fishing  on  these  lands;  requires  that 
huutUig,  fishing  and  trapping  be  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  laws;  requires  that 
comprehensive  plans  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments for  wildlife  management  adequately 
protect  endangered  fish  and  wildlife;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  11537.  Public 
Law  93-         ,  approved  1974.  (290) 

Eastern  wilderness. — Designates  19  areas  in 
15  eastern  states  as  wilderness  areas  within 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
under  the  management  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  designates  40  areas  In  18  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  study  by  the  Secretary 
for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem; amends  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  management  of  wilder- 
ness areas  in  the  East  and  West.  S.  3433. 
PS  May  31,  1974.   (VV) 

Egmont  Key  National  Wildlife  Refuge. — 
Designates  all  of  the  land  on  Egmont  Key, 
Florida,  except  for  those  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Hills- 
borough Countv.  as  the  Egmont  Key  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  H.R.  8977.  Public  Law  93- 
341,  approved  July  10,  1974.   (VV) 

Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service.— Abolishes,  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  its  Office  of  Director  and  vests  all  such 
duties  and  responsibilities  In  the  redesig- 
nated United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice to  be  headed  by  a  Director  at  an  increased 
level  of  pay.  H.R.  13542.  Public  Law  93-271, 
approved  Apr.  22.  1974.  (VV) 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area. — 
Amends  Public  Law  92-589  which  established 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
in  San  Francisco  and  Marin  Counties,  Cali- 
fornia, to  include  certain  parcels  of  land 
omitted  from  the  original  boundaries  or  sub- 
•sequently  deemed  suitable  for  incltision  with- 
in the  aiea.  H.R.  10834.  PH  Feb.  19,  1974; 
P/S  amended  Oct.  2,  1974.  ( VV) 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park. — Provides 
greater  protection  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona    by    creating    an    enlarged    Grand 


Canyon  National  Park  consisting  of  272.5 
miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon  which  will  be 
managed  as  a  single  natural  area  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  S.  1296.  P/S  Sept.  24, 
1973;  P/H  amended  Oct.  10,  1974. 

Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument. — Au- 
thorizes $1.3  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Harpers  Perry 
National  Park  and  provide  shuttle  transpor- 
tation service  within  the  park  and  places  a 
.$8,690,000  limit  on  development  funds  for 
the  area.  S.  605.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (VV) 

Hell's  Canyon  Recreational  Area.— Estab- 
lishes the  Hell's  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area  along  the  Snake  River  within  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  consisting 
of  approximately  700,000  acres  plus  an  ad- 
ditional 270.000  acres  of  wilderness,  and  de- 
authorlzes  the  Asotin  Dam  which  was  au- 
thorized tnider  the  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962.  S.  2233.  P/S  Sept.  26, 
1974.  (VV) 

Indoor  recreation  facilities. — Amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  by 
adding  new  authority  which  permits  a  State 
to  use  not  more  than  26  percent  of  Its  total 
annual  allocation  from  the  Fund  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  sheltered  rec- 
reational facilities  within  specified  areas 
thus  permitting  the  enclosure  of  swimming 
pools.  Ice  skating  rluks,  tennis  courts,  and 
similar  outdoor  facilities  for  year-round  use 
wliere  climate  now  controls  the  season  or 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  available  land. 
S.  2661.  P.  S  May  30,  1974.  (W) 

Kanlksu  National  Forest,  Washington. — 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  land  exchange  agreements  for 
non-Federal  lands  for  inclusion  In  the  Ka- 
nlksu National  Forest  in  Washington.  S.  3289. 
P  S  Aug.  16,  1974.  (W) 

Lone  Rock  Lake  project. — Provides  for  de- 
authorlzatlon  of  the  Lone  Rock  Lake  project 
on  the  Bufi'alo  River,  Ark.,  as  a  modification 
of  the  flood  control  program  for  the  White 
River  Basin,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  S.  1961. 
PS  Jan.  23,  1974.  (W) 

National  historic  sites. — Authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clara  Barton  National 
HLstorlc  Site,  Md.;  John  Day  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  In- 
dian Villages  National  Historic  Site,  Mass.; 
Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historic  Site, 
Ala.;  Martin  Van  Buren  National  Historic 
Site,  N.Y.;  and  the  Sewall-Belmont  House 
National  Historic  Site.  Washington.  D.C. 
H.R.  13157.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974,  (W) 

National  Ocean  Policy  Study. — Authorizes 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  National  Ocean  Policy  Study 
to  be  undertaken  with  representative  ex  of- 
ficio membership  from  other  standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  having  a  Jurisdictional 
Interest  over  the  elements  of  the  Study  as 
well  as  six  members  from  Coastal  States  to 
be  selected  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
without  regard  to  Committee  membership 
(such  study  to  Include,  but  not  limited  to, 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  the  following  areas:  marine  fish- 
eries and  other  living  resources;  mhieral  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  and  subsoil;  coastal 
zone  management;  ocean  transportation;  re- 
search and  technology;  law  of  the  sea,  gov- 
ernment organization;  pollution;  Federal 
budget;  and  education),  and  to  submit  a 
report  of  Its  findings  together  with  any  leg- 
islative recommendations  to  the  Senate.  S. 
Res.  222.  Senate  adopted  Feb.  19,  1974.  (W) 

National  Park  System  acquisition.— In- 
creases the  appropriations  ceilings  and  makes 
boundary  changes  in  the  following  units  of 
the  National  Park  System :  Blscayne  National 
Monument.  Pla.;  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument.  Calif.;  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  Va.;  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  Ky.  and  Tenn.;  Port  Neces- 
sity National  Battlefield,  Pa.;  Independence 


National  Historical  Park,  Pa.;  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  Ind.;  International  Peace 
Garden,  N.  Dak.;  Lava  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment, Calif.;  Moores  Creek  National  Military 
Park,  N.C.;  Morrlstown  National  Historical 
Park,  N.J.;  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  Ohio;  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.;  San  Juan 
National  Historic  Site,  PJl.;  and  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park,  V.I.;  and  authorizes 
appropriations  for  additional  costs  of  land 
acquisition.  H.R.  14217.  Public  Law  93,  ap- 
proved 1974.   (W) 

National  Resource  Lands  Management. — 
Provides  for  the  management,  protection, 
and  development  of  451  million  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  lauds  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  designated  "national 
resource  lands"  in  order  to  signify  their  Im- 
portance; establishes  the  policy  that,  except 
where  disposal  is  consistent  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act,  national  resource  lands  will 
be  retained  In  Federal  ownership;  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  and 
maintain  an  inventory  of  the  national  re- 
source lauds,  review  those  lands  for  potential 
wilderness  areas,  develop  land  use  plans,  and 
manage  the  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
plans; 

Provides  the  basic  authority  and  guide- 
lines for  both  conveying  and  acquiring  na- 
tional re.source  lands  or  Interest  In  lands; 
requires,  with  certain  exceptions,  that  lands 
be  disposed  of  at  fair  market  value,  under 
competitive  bidding,  and  with  the  mineral 
interest  retained  in  Federal  ownership;  pro- 
vides a  number  of  specific  management  and 
enforcement  authorities  and  establishes  a 
working  capital  fund; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  on  national  resource  lands  for  such 
purposes  as  roads,  trails,  canals,  and  power- 
lines  but  does  not  provide  new  authority  to 
grant  rights-of-ways  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines which  is  contained  In  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line act;  repeals  or  amends  numerous  laws 
relating  to  Federal  lands;  provides  that  States 
may  use  revenues  received  from  oil  shale  de- 
velopment for  general  governmental  purf)oses 
rather  than  exclusively  for  public  roads  and 
school  buildings; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  424.  P  S 
July  8,  1974.  (273) 

National  Wilderness  Areas. — Designates  six 
wilderness  areas  totalling  approximately  999,- 
088  acres  in  national  forests  in  the  States  of 
California,  Colorado,  and  Montana — the  Agua 
Tibia  Wilderness  In  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest,  California,  the  Emigrant  Wilderness 
in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  California, 
the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness  in  the  Routt  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  Colorado,  the 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  in  the  Arapaho  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  Colorado,  the 
Welmlnuche  Wilderness  In  the  Rio  Grande 
and  San  Juan  National  Forests,  Colorado  and 
the  Mission  Mountains  Wilderness  in  the 
Flathead  National,  Montana.  H.R.  12884.  P  H 
May  6.  1974;  P/S  amended  Aug.  1,  1974.  (VV) 

Pacific  Northwest  Power. — Establishes  a 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Fund  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  receive  revenues  from  elec- 
tric power  sales,  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress,  receipts  from  the  sales  of  bonds, 
and  miscellaneous  other  receipts  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration;  and  authorize.'; 
the  Bomieville  Power  Administrator  to  issue 
bonds  and  sell  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  assist  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  replacement  of  the 
Bonneville  electric  power  transmission  sys- 
tem. S.  3362.  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (W). 

Piscataway  Park. — Authorizes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  In  Maryland,  including 
the  Marshall  Hall  Amusement  Park,  across 
the  Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  view  from  the  home  of 
the  Nation's  first  President.  H.R.  4681.  Public 
Law  93-443.  approved  Oct.  15,  1974.  (VV). 
P.eclamatiou    development    projects. — Au- 
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thorlzes,  enlarges,  and  repairs  the  following 
Federal  reclamation  project*:  (1)  Incorpora- 
tion of  Page.  Arizona:  (3)  Cltx>la  dam  and 
reservoir  project,  Texas:  (3)  Mountain  Park 
water  project,  OUatioma,  (4)  Casltas  Reser- 
voir  Open  Space.  California;  (6)  Klamath 
Project  RIght-of-Way.  Oregon;  (C)  Solano 
Project  Recreational  Facilities.  CalUornla; 
(7)  miscellaneous  drainage  construction  In 
Utah;  (8)  Belle  Fourche  Dam  Rehabilitation, 
So.  Dakota;  (0)  Qlendo  Onlt  road  reconstruc- 
tion, Wyoming:  (10)  Elephant  Butte  Recrea- 
tion Pool,  New  Mexico;  (11)  Nueces  River 
Project,  Texas;  (12)  Frylngpan-Arlcansas 
project.  Colorado;  (13)  Savage  Rapids  Pish 
Way,  Oregon;  and  (14)  feasibility  Investiga- 
tions for  water  resource  development  projects 
for  the  following:  Water  Management  Plan — 
Solano  County.  California:  Municipal  Water 
Supply  Delivery  System,  Yuma,  Arizona:  and 
Apple  Creelc  Project.  No.  Dakota.  HJt.  1573& 
Public  Law  93-         ,  approved  1974.   (W). 

Recreation  use  fees. — Amends  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  to  detail  those 
facilities  on  Federal  recreation  lands  for 
which  no  use  fee  may  be  charged  and  retains 
general  criteria  for  fee  requirements  for  all 
other  locations.  8.  2844.  PubUc  Law  93-303, 
approved  June  7,  1974.  (W) 

Rivers  and  Harbors — Public  Works. — Au- 
thorizes, In  title  I.  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects:  and  authorizes.  In  title  11,  the 
River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization  Act  of 
1974.  a  monetary  Increase  for  certain  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  previously  author- 
ized by  Congress,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $1.33  billion,  of  which  $560  million  is  for 
title  I  projects  and  $780  million  Is  for  title 
II  river  basins: 

Establishes  a  new  procedvire  for  authoriza- 
tion of  major  water  resources  development 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  undertake 
the  Phase  I  design  memorandum  stage  of  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  of  certain 
named  major  water  resources  development 
projects,  substantially  In  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  conditions  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  undertake  advanced 
engineering  and  design  for  the  projects  after 
completion  of  the  Phase  I  stage  only  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  the  project 
Is  without  substantial  controversy,  Is  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  conditions 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  respectively,  and 
that  the  advanced  engineering  and  design 
win  be  compatible  with  any  project  modi- 
fications which  may  be  tmder  construction; 

Provides  for  deauthorlzatlon  of  projects 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  submis- 
sion to  Congress  of  a  list  of  those  authorized 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  for  at 
least  8  years  without  any  congressional  ap- 
propriations within  the  last  8  years  and  which 
he  determines  should  no  longer  be  author- 
ized, which  then  become  deauthorized  unless 
either  the  House  or  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  within  a  certain  time,  adopts 
a  resolution  stating  that  the  project  shall 
continue  to  be  an  authorized  project; 

Enacts  Into  law  the  discount  rate  of  5% 
percent  approved  by  the  President  May  29, 
1962,  as  amended  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  December  24,  1968,  and  the  pre- 
19G8  discount  rate  for  projects  authorized 
prior  to  1969  which  have  assiu-ances  as  to 
non-Federal  payment  of  project  costs; 

Authorizes  a  streambank  erosion  control 
demonstration  program  and  a  national  shore- 
line erosion  control  development  and  demon- 
stration program; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  10203 
(3.  2798).  Public  Law  93-261,  approved 
■M.AT.  7.   1974.    (7,  36) 


Bocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado. — 
Revises  the  western  boundary  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Colorado  to  include  an  additional  1.650.21 
acres,  consisting  of  several  parcels  In  the 
Kawuueecbe  Valley.  8.  2394.  P/S  Feb.  25, 
1974.  Note:  (Provisions  contained  In  HJl. 
14217.  the  National  Park  System  bUl.)    (W) 

Saline  Water  Conversion  Authorization. — 
Authorizes  $3,029,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
maintains  the  1974  activity  level  for  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  H.R.  13221. 
Public  Law  93-342,  approved  July  10,  1974. 
(W) 

Snake  River  Bridge. — Authorizes  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  highway  bridge  across 
the  Snake  River  at  the  Washington-Idaho 
border  between  Clarkston,  Washington  and 
Lewlston,  Idaho.  S.  3563.  P/S  Oct.  10,  1974. 
(W) 

Sumner  Dam  and  Lake. — Renames  the 
Alamorgordo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Pecos  River,  New  Mexico,  as  the  Sumner 
Dam  and  Lake  Stunner  respectively.  S.  20"1. 
Public  I^aw  93-     ,  a!H>roved         ,  1974.  ( W) 

Teton  National  Forest. — Extends  the  gen- 
eral exchange  authority  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  Include  certain  land  adjacent  to  the 
Teton  National  Forest,  and  to  facilitate  an 
exchange  of  land  between  the  town  of  Jack- 
son, Wyoming  and  the  Forest  Service  as  part 
of  the  Teton  National  Forest.  S.  3489.  P/8 
Aug.  5,  1974.  (VV) 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — Chattooga  River. 
— Extends  for  5  years,  to  October  2,  1978,  the 
protection  period  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects for  the  27  rivers  now  under  study  for 
possible  Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  increases  the  funding 
authorization  from  $17  million  to  $37.6  mil- 
lion to  permit  completion  of  acquisitions 
for  seven  of  the  eight  rivers  designated  as 
the  first  components  of  the  system  and  es- 
tablishes a  deadline  of  June  30,  1979,  for 
expenditure  of  authorized  funds;  authorizes 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture to  acquire  State  land  within  the  river 
corridors  for  components  of  the  system  not 
only  by  donation  but  also  by  exchange  of 
Federal  land  in  other  areas;  removes  the  au- 
thority of  either  Secretary,  without  ever 
reporting  to  Congress,  to  terminate  a  study 
of,  and  remove  protection  for,  any  river 
which  Congress  has  designated  for  study; 
requires  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
on  each  river  study;  designates  a  section  of 
the  Chattooga  River,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  River  System  and 
authorizes  therefor  $2  million  for  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  and  $809,000  for  devel- 
opment; and  contains  other  provisions. 
Note:  (The  general  amendments  to  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  were  contained  In 
S.  921  which  passed  the  Senate  Sept.  24, 
1973.)  H.R.  9492.  Public  Law  93-279,  ap- 
proved May   10,   1974.   (W) 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — New  River. — 
Amends  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
designate  an  approximate  70  mile  segment 
of  the  New  River  (which  according  to  geolo- 
gists Is  the  oldest  river  li:.  the  United  States 
and  the  only  remaining  segment  of  the  North 
American  continent's  original  prehistoric 
watershed)  located  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  for  study  for  possible  inclusion  In 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
such  study  not  to  extend  beyond  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  S.  2439. 
P/S  May  29,  1974.  (208) 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers — St.  Croix  River. — 
Anaends  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as 
amended,  to  designate  segments  of  the  fol- 
lowing 23  rivers  in  10  States  for  study  tat 
possible  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system:  1)  Au  Sable,  Michigan; 
2)  Mainlstee.  Michigan;  3)  Wisconsin,  WIs- 
coiiiiln;  4)  West  Fork  of  the  Sip.sey  Fork,  Ala- 


bama; 6)  Cahaba,  Alabama;  6)  Kettle,  Min- 
nesota; 7)  Upper  Mississippi,  Minnesota;  8) 
American,  California;  9)  Tuolvunne,  Cali- 
fornia; 10)  nilnola,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma; 
11)  Shepaug,  Connecticut;  12)  Colorado, 
Colorado  and  Utah;  13)  Ounnlson,  ColcH-ado;' 
14)  Los  Plnos,  Colorado:  16)  Big  Thompson, 
Colorado:  16)  Green,  Colorado:  17)  Conejos, 
ColM-ado;  18)  Elk,  Colorado;  19)  Cache  La 
Poudre,  Colorado;  20)  Piedra.  Colorado;  21) 
EncaiSpment,  Colorado;  22)  Yampa.  Colo- 
rado: and  23)  Dolores,  Colorado;  provides  a 
5-year  period  for  completion  of  the  studies 
with  October  2,  1979,  as  the  deadline  for  all 
the  studies  except  the  Dolores  River  in  Colo- 
rado which  shall  be  completed  by  October  2, 
1975;  and  amends  the  Lower  Saint  Croix 
River  Act  of  1972  to  increase  from  $7,276,000 
to  $19  million  the  authorization  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  land.  S.  3022. 
P/S  Oct.  3,  1974.   (W) 

WILDERNESS   AREA 

Farallon  Wilderness — Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore. — Designates  as  wilderness  approxi- 
mately 141  acres  within  the  FaraUon  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  California  and  adds 
certain  lands  to  the  Point  Reyes  NatV  al 
Seashore,  CallfornU.  H.R.  11013.  P/H  May  7, 
1974;  P/S  amended  Oct.  4,  1974.  (W) 

Great  Dismal  Swamp. — Establishes  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  national  wUdllfe  refuge 
in  the  States  of  VlrginU  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  authorizes  for  this  purpose  $1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $3  million  each 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  H.R.  3620.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-402,  approved  Aug.  30,  1974.  (VV) 

Okefenokee  WUdemess. — Designates  ap- 
proximately 343.850  acres  located  within  the 
Okefenokee  WUdllfe  Refuge  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  wilderness.  HJl.  6396.  Public  Law 
93-429,  approved  Oct.  1.  1974.  (VV) 

Snow  Mountain  Wilderness. — Designates 
certain  lands  In  the  Mendocino  National  For- 
est, Calif.,  as  the  Snow  Mountain  Wilderness. 
S.  114.  P/S  Oct.  11,  1974.  ( W) 

Wemlnuche  Wilderness. — Designates  ap- 
proximately 433.745  acres  in  the  Rio  Grande 
and  San  Juan  National  Forests,  in  Colorado, 
as  the  "Feminuche  Wilderness".  S.  1863.  P/S 
Feb.  7,  1974.  (W) 

Wildlife  refuge  rights-of-way— Requires 
that  the  fair  market  value  payment  of  rights- 
of-way,  easements,  or  reservations  in,  over, 
across,  or  through  lands  within  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  be  used  for  addi- 
tional land  acquisition  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  such  lands;  addii  legislation 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
permit  the  use  of  any  area  within  the  System 
for  powerllnes,  telephone  lines,  canals, 
ditches,  pipelines  or  roads  only  if  it  Is  found 
to  be  the  most  feasible  alternative  for  such 
purpose  after  all  reasonable  alternatives 
have  been  reviewed;  and  requires  that  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  revenues  be  tised  for 
the  acquisition  of  refuge  areas.  H.R.  11541. 
Public  Law  93-..-,  approved  1974.  (W) 

Willow  Creek  Dam.  Oregon. — Provides  for 
reformulation  and  construction  of  the  Wil- 
low Creek  Dam  project  for  purposes  of  flcod 
control,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
future  irrigation  use  and  authorizes  advance 
Federal  participation  with  the  city  of  Hepp- 
ner  in  the  design  and  construction  of  those 
elements  of  the  water  system  which  must  be 
relocated  as  a  result  of  construction.  S. 
?.537,  PS  Aug.  2.  1974.  (VV) 

NOMINATIONS 

(Action  by  Roll  Call  Vote) 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel  to  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  MaJ.  Gen.,  USAF. — Nomina- 
tion confirmed  Apr.  24,  1974.  (143) 

John  C.  Sawhlll,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admm- 
Istratlon. — Nomination  confirmed  June  18, 
1974.  (248) 

Maj.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay  to  the  permanent 
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rank  of  MaJ.  Gen.,  TTSAP. — ^Nomination  con- 
firmed Apr.  24,  1974.  (142) 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American  Business  Day. — Designates  May 
13.  1974,  as  "American  Business  Day."  S.J. 
Res.  196.  PS  May  2,  1974.  (W) 

First  Continental  Congress  anniversary. — 
Proclaims  October  14,  1074,  a  day  of  national 
observance  for  the  two  hundredth  annlver- 
.sary  of  the  First  Continental  Congress.  8. 
Con.  Res.  85.  Senate  adopted  May  14,  1974; 
House  adopted  May  16.  1974.   (W) 

Good  Neighbor  Day. — Designates  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  each  year  as  "Good  Neigh- 
bor Day."  S.J.  Res.  235.  P  S  Sept.  19.  1974. 
(VV) 

Honor  America. — Declares  the  twenty-one 
days  from  Flag  Day,  June  14.  1974.  to  In- 
dependence Day,  July  4,  1974,  as  a  period 
to  honor  America.  H.  Con.  Res.  637.  House 
adopted  June  13,  1974;  Senate  adopted  June 
17,  1974.  (W) 

Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America 
Month. — Designates  the  period  of  September 
15,  1974,  through  October  15,  1974,  as  "John- 
ny Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month." 
H.J.  Res.  1070.  Public  Law  93-418,  approved 
Sept.  18, 1974.  (W) 

Meals-on-Wheels  Week. — Designates  the 
week  of  September  23  through  September  27, 
1974,  as  "MeaJs-on-Wheels  Week."  S.  Res. 
409.  Senate  adopted  September  24,  1974.  ( W) 

National  Agriculture  Week. — Designates 
the  last  full  week  of  March  of  each  year  as 
"National  Agriculture  Week."  S.J.  Res.  163. 
PS  Mar.  19,  1974.   (W) 

National  Amateur  Radio  Week. — Desig- 
nates the  week  beginning  June  17,  1974,  as 
"National  Amateur  Radio  Week".  S.J.  Res. 
197.  PS  May  2,  1974.  (W) 

National  DeMolay  Week. — Designates  the 
period  from  March  16  to  March  23,  1975,  as 
"National  DeMolay  Week".  S.J.  Res.  238.  P/S 
Sept. 4, 1974.  (W) 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week. — De- 
signates the  week  beginning  May  6,  1974,  as 
"National  Historic  Preservation  Week".  S.J. 
Res.  176.  P/S  May  2.  1974.  ( W) 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. — De- 
signates the  fourth  Saturday  of  September 
1974,  as  "National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day". 
H.J.  Res.  910.  Public  Law  93^24,  approved 
Sept.  27,  1974.  (VV) 

National  Legal  Secretaries  Court  Observ- 
ance Week. — Designates  the  second  full  week 
In  October  1974  as  "National  Legal  Secre- 
taries Court  Observance  Week".  HJ.  Res.  898. 
Public  Law  93-442,  approved  Oct.  14,  1974. 
(VV) 

National  Volunteer  Week. — Designates  the 
week  of  April  21-27  as  "National  Volunteer 
Week".  S J.  Res.  179.  P/S  Mar.  19,  1974.  (W) 

Umted  States  Space  Week. — Designates  the 
seven  day  period  of  July  15  through  21,  1974, 
as  "United  States  Space  Week '.  H.  Con.  Res. 
223.  House  adopted  June  28.  1974;  Senate 
adopted  amended  July  11.  1974;  House  agreed 
lo  Senate  amendment  July  16,  1974.  (W) 

Women's  Equality  Day. — Designates  August 
26,  1974,  as  "Women's  Equality  Day"  In  com- 
tnemoratlon  of  that  day  in  1920  on  which 
women  were  first  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote.  HJ.  Res.  11106.  Public  Law  93-382.  ap- 
proved Aug.  22,  1974.  ( W) 

THANSPOETATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Aircraft  hijacking. — Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  effec- 
tive program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy  on 
both  the  international  and  domestic  levels; 
Implements,  In  Title  I,  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizvu-e  of  Air- 
craft (Hague  Convention — Ex.  A  [92d-lst)) 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  and 
which  came  into  effect  on  October  4,  1971; 
broadens  Jurisdictional  definitions  covering 
aircraft  piracy  and  for  the  offense  of  aircraft 
piracy  Imposes  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  20  years  with  the  death 
penalty  to   be   imposed   subject   to  specific 


procedtiral  requirements;  provides  the  Pres- 
ident the  authority  to  susf>end  air  service 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
nation  he  determines  Is  not  acting  con- 
sistently with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
Convention;  permits  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  restrict,  llinlt,  or  revoke  the  op- 
erating authority  of  any  foreign  air  carrier 
falling  to  afford  nece.s.sary  security  safeguards 
to  the  traveling  public  and  provides  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  day  for 
violations;  provides.  In  Title  II,  for  the 
screening  of  all  passengers  and  carry  on  bag- 
gage by  weapons  detecting  devices  prior  to 
their  being  boarded  on  the  aircraft;  estab- 
lishes under  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  an  Air  Transporta- 
tion Security  Force  to  provide  a  Federal  law 
enforcement  presence  at  the  nation's  major 
airports;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  39. 
Public  Law  93-366,  approved  Aug.  5,  1974. 

Aircraft  piracy. — Amends  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  establish  specific  offenses 
for  imparting  or  conveying  threats  to  do  cer- 
tain proscribed  acts  and  make  more  explicit 
the  requisite  Intent  for  these  felony  sanc- 
tions; distinguishes  "threats"  from  "false  in- 
formation" prosecutions;  broadens  current 
law  by  making  it  a  Federal  crime  for  a  per- 
son to  knowingly  carry  aboard  or  place  aboard 
an  aircraft  in  air  transportation  a  concealed 
explosive  or  other  dangerous  substance  ex- 
cept for  law  officers  and  certain  other  pur- 
poses; and  contains  other  provisions,  S.  872. 
PS  Mar.  12.  1974.  (W) 

Alien  radio  station  licenses. — Amends  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
permit  direct  licensing  of  aliens  and  corpo- 
rations with  certain  alien  officers,  directors, 
or  stockholders  rather  than  licensing  them 
Indirectly  as  a  subsidiary  corporation  and  de- 
letes the  requirement  that  the  FCC  follow 
certain  prescribed  procedures  to  make  an  In- 
tra-government  security  check  on  aliens  who 
apply  for  permission  to  operate  their  ama- 
teur radio  stations  In  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  a  bilateral  agreement  extending 
such  privileges  to  United  States  citizens  on 
a  reciprocal  basis.  S.  2457.  P/S  May  2,  1974. 
(VV) 

Amtrak  authorization. — Authorizes  funds 
for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak)  for  1975;  increases  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  loans  to  the  Corporation 
which  may  be  guaranteed  at  any  one  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  from  $500 
million  to  $900  million;  Increases  the 
amounts  of  Federal  grants  authorized  for  the 
Corporation  by  $200  mUllon;  prohibits  any 
one  railroad  or  person  from  voting  any  shares 
which  It  owns  in  excess  of  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  Amtrak  common  shares  held; 
requires  Amtrak  to  institute  rail  passenger 
service  beyond  the  basic  system  requested  by 
a  State  or  local  agency  which  agrees  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  cost;  freezes  until  July  1, 
1976,  existing  route  services;  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  enforcement  power  and 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  directs  Amtrak  to  per- 
form maintenance,  repair  and  rehabilitation 
of  Its  equipment;  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  facilitate  customs  inspec- 
tion procedures  on  Amtrak  trains  operating 
In  International  Intercity  service;  requires  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
future  transportation  needs  of  the  entire 
west  coast  as  contained  In  S.  1328,  the  West 
Coast  Corridor  Feasibility  Study  Act  of  1974; 
requires  the  Secretary  to  plan  and  construct 
a  model  Intermodal  transportation  terminal 
at  Union  Station  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  15427. 
Public   Law  93-       ,   approved  ,    1974. 

(344) 

Broadcast  license  renewal. — Amends  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
the  renewal  of  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
broadcasting  stations  for  a  five  year  term; 


directs  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  establish  by  rule  procedures  for 
broadcast  licensees  to  follow  throughout  the 
terms  of  their  licenses  to  ascertain  the  needs 
of  the  residents  of  their  service  areas  for 
purposes  of  program  services  prescribing  dif- 
ferent procedures  for  different  classes  of 
broadcast  stations;  directs  the  FCC  at  re- 
newal time  to  consider  whether  the  licensee 
followed  the  applicable  ascertaining  pro- 
cedures and  met  the  ascertained  needs  of  the 
residents,  and  whether  the  operation  of  the 
station  was  not  otherwise  characterized  by 
serious  deficiencies;  requires  the  Conmils- 
sion  to  study  how  It  might  expedite  the 
elimination  of  those  regulations  of  broadcast 
licensees  required  by  the  Conmiunications 
Act  which  do  not  serve  the  public  Interest, 
and  to  make  annual  reports  thereon  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees; 
directs  the  FCC  to  complete  Docket  18110 
(Multiple  Ownership)  by  December  31,  1974; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  12993.  P, 
H  May,  1974;  P/S  amended  Oct.  8,  1974.(442) 
Communications  common  carrier  charges. — 
Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  extend  from  one  to  two  years 
the  period  of  limitations  applicable  to  pro- 
ceedings against  communications  common 
carriers  for  the  recovery  of  overcharges  or 
damages  not  based  on  overcharges  and  for 
actions  at  law  by  such  cai-rlers  for  recovery 
of  their  lawful  charges.  S.  1227.  P/S  May  2. 
1974.  (W) 

Communications  common  carrier  service 
applications. — Amends  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  designate  (in 
addition  to  the  Secretary  of  State)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  rather  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  the  required  official  notice 
whenever  a  communications  common  carrier 
files  an  application  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  permission  to 
extend  Its  lines,  discontinue  or  curtail  exist- 
ing services  or  effect  certain  mergers  or  con- 
solidations and  designates  the  Secretaries  ol 
Defense  and  State  as  the  persons  to  whom 
such  notices  should  be  directed  with  respect 
to  applications  Involving  service  to  foreign 
points.  S.  1479.  P/S  May  2, 1974.  CW) 

Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad. — 
Grants  consent  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec 
Scenic  Railroad  Compact  between  the  States 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  to  provide  for 
the  joint  operation  of  an  Interstate  narrow 
gauge  scenic  raUroad  which  will  preserve  as 
a  living  museum  a  mode  of  transportation 
that  helped  in  the  development  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  states.  S.  2362.  Public  Law  93- 
,  approved  1974.      (W) 

Deepwater  ports. — Establishes  a  licensing 
and  regulatory  program  governing  offshore 
deepwater  port  development  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  and  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  for  use  to  transfer  oil  and  natural  gas 
transported  by  tanker  to  and  from  States 
of  the  United  States;  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  (ciurently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation)  to  Issue  licenses 
to  own,  cousti-uct  and  operate  deepwater 
ports;  requires  the  Secretary  to  exercise  this 
authorization  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  (Interior,  State.  EPA  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers)  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor  of  the  adjacent  coastal 
state;  requires  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Attorney  General  to  comment 
on  whether  issuance  offa  license  woiUd  ad- 
versely affect  competition,  restrain  trade  or 
promote  monopolization;  grants  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  the  right  to 
veto  the  issuance  of  a  license  if  such  deep- 
water  development  would  result  In  violation 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  or  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act;  re- 
quires a  detailed  environment  impact  state- 
ment to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act;  creates 
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levels  of  liability  for  damages  for  oil  spills 
and  a  $100  mUUon  Deepwater  Port  Liability 
Fund  which  Is  financed  by  a  charge  of  a 
rents  per  barrel  of  oil  flowing  through  any 
licensed  deepwater  port;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.R.  10701    (S.  4076).  P.  H  Juno 
6.   1974;  P.S  air.euded  Oct.  9.  1974.       (448) 
Foderal-ald    highway    amendments. — Au- 
ihorizes  funds  for  certain  highway  construc- 
lion  programs  for  1975  and  197G;  niakes  the 
temix)rary  55  miles  per  hour  nationwide  speed 
limit  permanent;   permits  modest  increases 
in  allowable  weights  of  trucka  on  Interstate 
higiiways:   extends  the  Highway  BeautlQca- 
tlon  Act  for  3  years  with  added  funds  and 
includes  provisions  to  allow  alternative  In- 
formation systems  along  highways  which  do 
not  conflict  with  the  thrust  of  the  original 
act;  allows  the  termination  of  highway  con- 
tracts under  conditions  where  the  materials 
necessary    are    not    available   from    the   ex- 
pected supplier  because  of  Federal  actions; 
provides   additional   authorizations   for   the 
rural  bus  demonstration  program:  allows  the 
Alaska  Ferry  to  stop  In  Canada;  allows  funds 
for  Indian  reservation  roads  and  trails  to  be 
used  on  Federal-aid  highways  on  or  leadmg 
to  Indian  lands  and  Increases  the  authoriza- 
tions therefore  by  $25  million;  provides  $20 
million,  half  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
for   bikeway   facilities    in   urban   areas;    in- 
creases by  $150  million  the  authorization  for 
the  special  bridge  replacement  program  with 
an   additional  authorization  for  the  repair 
of  bridges  on  the  overseas  highway  leading 
to  Key  West,  Fla.;  authorizes  all  parkways  to 
be  financed  ont  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund; 
aiithorizes  fundmg  for  a  new  program  on  ac- 
cess roads  to  Federal  reservoirs;  assures  that 
public  transportation  facilities  assisted  with 
Federal-aid  funds  arc  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped:   extend  the  carpool  demonstration 
program  for  1  year  and  authorizes  $15  million 
therefor:    and   contatas  other  provisions.  S. 
3934.  P/S  Sept.  11,  1974.  (375) 

FM  radios. — Authorizes  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  require  that  all 
AM  and  FM  radios,  retailing  for  $15  or  more 
and  being  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  be  cap- 
able of  adequately  receiving  both  AM  and 
FM  signals.  S.  635.  P,  3  June  19.  1974.  (247) 
Forest  highway  fmids. — Provides  Uiat  the 
1972  apportionments  to  states  for  forest 
highways  not  yet  obligated,  which  would 
otherwise  lapse  on  June  30,  1974,  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  S.  3490.  Pub- 
lic Law  9S-338,  approved  July  10,  1974.  (VV) 
Intercoastal  shipping. — Deletes  section  6 
of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933.  as 
amended,  which  permits  the  carriage  of  gov- 
ernment and  charitable  cargo  nt  free  or  re- 
duced rates.  H.R.  13516  (S.  3173).  Public 
Law  93-  ,  approved 
1974.  (V\') 

International  air  transit  (Pan  Am). Di- 
rects all  responsible  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  request  the  legislative  authoriza- 
tion necessary  to  deal  with  discrimination 
or  unfair  practices  affecting  the  U.S.-flag 
air  carriers  and  requires  comprehensive  an- 
nual reports  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Civil  Aeronantlcs  Board  (CAB)  on 
the  efforts  to  eliminate  discriminatory  and 
unfair  competitive  practices  in  this  area; 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  impose  retalitory  or  compen.satlng  charges 
on  foreign  airlines  In  certain  circumstances 
m  response  to  discriminatory  treatment  of 
U.S.  airlines  and  sets  up  a  mechanism  for 
dclerminlng  when  such  compensatory 
charges  are  necessary; 

Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
fo  require  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
I\istmaster  General  to  take  all  ^teps  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  rates  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  pursuant  to  the  Um- 
vcrsal  Postal  Union  Convention  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  transportaUon.  lucludmg 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  inveoinieut; 
requires   tl.o  CAB  to  act  e\pediliously   on 
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proposed  rate  changes  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  In  foreign  air  transportation; 
requires  that  preference  be  given  to  U.S.-flag 
air  carriers  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment arranges  for  the  movement  of  people 
or  goods  to  or  between  foreign  ports;  author- 
izes llie  Comptroller  General  to  approve  pay- 
ment to  other  carriers  only  when  thers  Is 
a  showing  that  it  was  necessary  to  engage 
their  services  in  the  particular  instance; 
and 

Amends  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
proniote  and  encourage  travel  to  and  from 
the  United  States  on  U.S.-flajj  air  carriers. 
S.  3481.  PS  Oct.  10.  1974.  (452) 

Maritime  supplemental  authorization.- - 
Authorizes  $23  million  In  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  operating  differential 
subsidy  program  of  the  Marlttme  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974.  H.R.  12925.  Public 
Law  93-308.  approved  June  8,  1974.  (W) 

Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Report  Ex- 
tension.—Extends  for  an  additloiial  120  days 
the  reporting  dates  for  the  preliminary  and 
final  system  plans  reqioired  imder  the  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  and  Increases  the 
authorization  therefor  from  $26  million  to 
$40  miUion.  S.J.  Res.  350.  Public  Xaw  03- 
approved  1974.  (W) 

SS  "Guam  Bear'  and  SS  -Hawaii  Bear'. — 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
through  the  Maritime  Administration  to  re- 
move All  contracts  made  under  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  91-195  to  permit  the  Pacific 
East  Line,  Inc.  to  sell  the  vessels  SS  Guam 
Bear  and  SS  Haicaii  Bear  to  a  purchaser  other 
than  its  successor  In  the  trade  between  the 
West  Coast  and  Guam,  or  to  operate  Uie  ves- 
sels in  some  other  trade.  H.R.  1223.  Public 
Law  93-306,  approved  June  8,  1974.  (VV) 

SS  "Independence". — Permits  tJie  foreign 
sale  of  the  lald-up  United  States-flag  passen- 
ger vessel  SS  Independence  and  requires  that 
the  existing  government  mortgage  on  the 
ship  be  paid  off  in  full  and  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  deposited  hi  the  owner's  capital 
construction  or  reserve  fund.  HJl.  8586.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-330,  approved  June  30,  1974.  (W) 
Tariffs  and  freight  rates.— Improves  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to  deal  with  freight  rate  disparities  which 
discriminate  against  American  shippers  In 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  by  (1) 
requiring  the  Commission  to  develop  and 
adopt  a  system  of  uniform  commodity  de- 
scriptions and  codes  to  be  used  by  all  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  and  all  conferences  of 
such  carriers  when  filing  any  rate,  charge,  or 
term  and  (2)  prohibiting  common  carriers 
and  conferences  from  filing  or  maintaining 
an  outbound  or  Inboimd  rate  or  charge  with- 
out Including  a  statement  of  the  applicable 
reciprocal  rate  or  charge  of  the  IdenUcal 
commodity  between  the  same  two  points  and 
gives  the  Commission  the  power  to  reject  rate 
filings  without  the  required  statement  and  to 
suspend  for  no  more  than  180  days  a  filing 
which  Is  being  Investigated.  8.  1488  P/S 
Apr.  23.  1974.  (VV) 

Transportation  .safety-hazardous  mate- 
rlals.- Increases  the  regulatory  authority  and 
enforcpment  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the 
movement  In  commerce  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials and  extremely  hazardous  materials;  In- 
creases the  effectiveness  of  existing  '  rail 
safety  laws;  and  reorganizes  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  to  assure  its  In- 
dependence, to  broaden  Its  accident  Investi- 
gation and  analysis  mission  and  capability 
and  to  make  it  an  advocate  of  safety  in 
transportation.  H.R.  15223.  PS  Oct.  7,  i974. 
(433) 

Urban  mass  transit. — Authorizes  not  to 
exceed  $800  million  ($400  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  an  aggregate  of  not  to  exceed 
$800  nUUlou  for  fiscal  year  1975)  for  fiscal 
yean.  1974  and  1975  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatiou,  on  such  Ujrms  and  condl- 
tioi.s  v.i  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  grants 


or  loans  to  State  or  local  public  bodies  In 
order  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  adequate 
transportation  services  in  urban  areas  by 
providing  financial  assistance  ( requiring  one- 
tWrd  local  contribution)  to  pay  operating 
expenses  Incurred  as  a  restUt  of  providing 
such  services;  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  reasonable  fare  srtucture  for  each  area 
according  to  Its  particular  local  needs;  au- 
thorizes an  addiUonal  $20  miUion  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  research  and 
development,  esubllshment,  and  operation 
of  demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feaslbiUty  of  fare-free  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.  386.  P/S  Sept.  10,  1973:  P/H  amended 
Oct.  3.  1973;  Conference  report  filed. 

Vessel  tonnage  deductions. — Amends  the 
present  vessel  admeasurement  laws  to  allow 
as  deductions  from  gross  tonnage,  in  deter- 
mining net  or  register  tonnage,  certain  non- 
revenue  earning  spaces  which  are  used  in 
collecting,  processing  or  carrying  shipboard- 
generated  waste  materials.  S.  1353.  PS  Mar 
i3,  1974.  (VV) 

VETTOANS 

American  Legion,  Inc. — Amends  the  Act  in- 
corporatlng  the  American  Legion  to  make 
eligible  for  membership  those  veterans  of 
the  Vietrutm  era  who  served  honorably  hi  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stat&i 
CT  its  allies  during  the  period  August  5,  1964. 
to  August  15,  1973.  S.  4013.  P/S  Oct.  4.  1974 
(VV) 

American  War  Mothers.  Inc.— Amends  the 
Act  incorporating  the  American  War  Mothers. 
Inc.  to  permit  certain  stepmothers  and 
adoptive  mothers  to  be  members  of  that  or- 
ganization. S.  2441.  Public  Law  93-267,  ap- 
proved Apr.  12,  1974. 

Disability     compensation     and     survivor 
benefits. — Provides    cost-of-living    Increases 
in  the  rates  of  disability  compen-sation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  ranging 
from  15  to  18  percent;  provides  a  15-percent 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  the  rates  of  addi- 
tional compensation  for  dependents  lor  vet- 
erans whose  dlsabUity  Is  rated  50  percent  or 
more:    provides   a   17-percent   cost-of-living 
increase  In  the  rate  payable  for  dependency 
and    indemnity    compen.satlon    (DIC),    for 
widows  and  children,  and  for  additional  al- 
lowances  for   those  In   receipt   of  DIC   and 
death  compensation  in  need  of  aid  and  at- 
tendance;   extends    longstanding    presump- 
tion of  service-connection  for  wartime  vet- 
erans to  those  veterans  who  served  J.-etwecn 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  December  3!,  1946 
and  before  June  25.  1950,  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  conflict  thus  according  to  Vet- 
erans of  this  period  the  same  wartime  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection:  provides  for 
the  equalization  of  the  rates  of  death  com- 
pensation  to   the   survivors   of   veterans   of 
peacetime  and  wartime  service  where  death 
occurred  prior  to  Janviary   1.   1957,   thereby 
eliminating  the  distinction  between  the  two 
periods  of  service:  authorizes  a  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Veterans*  Administration 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  at   the  be- 
ginning of  the  94th  Congress  of  applications 
for  DIC  by  vildows  of  veterans  who  had  a 
total   and   permanent  dlsabiUty  at  time  of 
death:  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make 
monetary  benefit  payments  to  the  beneflcary 
upon  tlie  determination  that  the  interest  of 
the  beneficiary  would  be  served  thereby,  not- 
withstanding that  a  fiduciary  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  regardless  of  any  legal  disability 
on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary:  and  provides 
that  the  Increases  in  dtsabllity,  dependency 
and  iudenmlty  compensation  shall  ^  retro- 
active to  May  1,  1974.  S.  3072.  Public  Law  93- 
295,    approved    May    31,    1974.    (VV) 

GI  bill  benefits. — Extends  for  30  days  the 
8  year  delimiting  date  for  which  an  eligible 
veteran  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  between  January  31,  1955.  and  Septem- 
ijer  1.  1966.  may  utilize  his  educational  as- 
sistance benefits.  3.  3398.  Public  Law  f(3 -293, 
approved  May  31,  1974.  (184) 
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Extends  from  8  to  10  years  the  period  of 
time  following  discharge  or  release  from  mil- 
itary service  within  which  an  eligible  veteran 
may  utilize  his  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits; excludes.  In  computing  the  delimiting 
date  for  those  veteran-civilians  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  period  of  time  they  were 
hospitalized  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
release;  extends  from  8  to  10  yeara  the  period 
for  wives  or  widows  to  utilize  their  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  GI  bill;  and  amends 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-540),  to 
extend  from  8  to  10  years  the  delimiting 
period  for  wives  and  widows  eligible  under 
the  GI  bill  to  utilize  benefits  first  granted 
by  the  1972  act.  S.  3705.  Public  Law  93-337, 
approved  July  10,  1974.  ( W) 

Life  insurance. — Pjo\ides  full  time  cover- 
age under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  for  all  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve, National  Guard,  and  certain  members 
of  the  Retired  Reserves  who  are  under  60 
years  of  age  and  have  completed  at  least  20 
years  of  service:  provides  for  the  automatic 
conversion  of  SGLI  to  a  non-renewable  5- 
year  term  policy,  the  Veterans'  Group  LUe 
Insurance  (VGLI),  effective  the  day  coverage 
under  SGLI  expires  for  the  veteran  (120  days 
after  discharge)  and  provides  coverage  under 
VGU  for  any  person  whose  coverage  under 
SGLI  terminated  less  than  four  years  prior 
to  the  date  the  VGLI  program  became  effec- 
tive for  a  period  equal  to  five  years  less  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  two  policies;  In- 
creases the  maximum  amo\mt  of  coverage 
under  both  programs  from  $15,000  to  $20,000: 
authorizes  the  return  of  excess  premiums 
paid  by  Korean  conflict  veterans  for  Veter- 
ans' Special  Term  Life  Insurance  as  a  divi- 
dend to  the  Insured:  allows  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  permit  allotments 
from  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  are  not  on  active  duty,  to  make  payment 
for  group  life  Insurance  premiums  of  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  State  military  de- 
partment or  State  associations  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  6574.  Public  Law  93-283,  approved  May 
24,  1974.  (117) 

POW  famine-,  funeral  transportation 
for —Authorizes  Uie  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
pay  funeral  transportation  and  living  ex- 
penses for  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war 
who  died  while  listed  as  a  POW  or  MIA  In 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
S.  3228.  Pvtbllc  Law  93-257,  approved  Mar  29, 
1974.  (VV) 

U.S.  flag  presentation. — Authorizes  the 
presentation  of  a  flag  to  the  person  desig- 
nated to  direct  the  disposition  of  the  remains 
of  any  member  who  dies  under  honorable 
conditions  who  was  In  a  Ready  Reserve 
status  or  who  had  completed  all  of  their  re- 
quirements for  Reserve  retirement  but  who 
were  not  eligible  to  receive  retired  pay  be- 
cause they  had  not  reached  age  60.  H.R.  5621. 
Public  Law  93-292,  approved  May  28,  1974. 
(VV) 

Veterans*  and  servicemen's  automobile  and 
adaptive  equipment.— Amends  chapter  39. 
title  38.  use,  to  raise  from  $2,800  to  $3,300 
the  maximum  allowance  for  the  purchase  of 
specially  equipped  automobiles  for  eligible 
disabled  veterans  and  servicemen:  extends 
benefits  under  this  chanter  to  veterans  who 
served  during  the  "peace  time"  periods  be- 
tween January  1,  1947.  to  June  26,  1950,  and 
February  1.  1955,  to  Au>-ust  4,  1964;  Improves 
a  number  of  aspects  of  the  program  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  and  provision  of  adap- 
tive equipment;  allows  the  VA  Administra- 
tor to  contract  for  driver  training  and  ar- 
range for  areawlde  sharing  of  driver  training 
personnel  and  necessary  adaptive  equipment 
needed  when  training  is  completed:  urges  the 
VA  to  request  and  expend  all  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  achieve  compliance  with  Public  Law 
91-666  which  directed  the  VA  to  establish 
adaptive  equipment  safety  standards;  and 
authorizes  the  VA  to  carry  out  an  expanded 


program  of  research  and  development  In  co- 
ordmatlon  with  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  an  eat- 
panded  program  of  research  and  development 
in  the  field  of  adaptive  equipment,  adapted 
conveyances,  and  rehabilltaUon  devices  to 
help  handicapped  veterans  become  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  S.  2363.  P  S  Oct.  11,  1974. 
(VV) 

Veterans  and  survivors  pension  adjust- 
ment.— Amends  title  38,  UJ3.C.  to  liberalize 
the  provisions  relating  to  payment  of  disa- 
bility and  deatii  pension  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  conipensatiou;  increases  the 
maximum  annual  income  limitations  for 
eligible  veterans  and  their  survivors  i-eceiv- 
Ing  pension  by  $400  and  provides  an  aver- 
age 12  percent  Increase  In  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion; Increases  the  maximum  annual  Income 
limitations  of  "old  law"  pensioners  by  $400; 
increases  the  maximum  annual  Income  lim- 
itations by  $400  for  parents  receiving  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  and  provides  an  average  12  percent 
Increase  in  the  rates  for  DIC;  Increases  the 
allowances  payable  for  those  In  receipt  of 
pension  In  need  of  aid  and  attendance  or 
who  are  deemed  to  be  housebound  by  12  per- 
cent; provides  pension  benefits  for  widows 
and  children  of  certain  veterans  whose  death 
occurred  not  in  the  line  of  duty  but  who  had 
previous  "honorable  service";  authorizes  a 
study  by  the  Veterans*  Administration  of  the 
economic  situation  in  terms  of  Income  and 
needs  of  veterans  age  72  or  older  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  beglnnhig  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress; and  provides  that  the  .\ct  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1975.  PS  Oct.  7.  1974. 
(VV) 

Vietnam    veterans   education. — Liberalizes 
eligibility  requirements  for  disabled  Vietnam 
and  post-Korean  conflict  veterans  to  receive 
training  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  to  equalize  them  with  those  In  effect 
for  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  by   Increasing  the   monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  by  22.7  percent 
(an  Increase  for  the  single  veteran  with  no 
dependents  from  $220  to  $270  for  full-time 
Iristitutional     study)      and     increas'.ug     the 
m.onthly    vocational    rehabilitation    subsist- 
ence and  training  assistance  allowances  by 
18.2  percent;  directs  a  study  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  of  tlie  desirability  of  a  tui- 
tion   assi.stnnce    allowance    program    and    a 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  within 
12    months-     liberalizes    the    circumstances 
under  which  service-connected  disabled  Vet- 
erans training  under  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program  may  qualify  for  individual- 
ized   tutorial    assistance    by    extending    the 
maximum    assistance   period   from    9   to    12 
months  and  Increasing  the  maximum  assist- 
ance allowance  from  $50  to  $60;  provides  up 
to  9  months  additional  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional assistance  for  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing   a    standard    undergraduate    degree; 
authorizes  up  to  6  months  of  refresher  train- 
ing for  veterans  with  current  GI  bill  eligi- 
bility In  crt-der  to  update  knowledge  and  skills 
In  their  fields  of  employment:  liberalizes  the 
veteran  student  service  programs  by  raising 
the   maximum    work-study   allowance   from 
S250  to  $500  to  $625,  Increasing  the  maximum 
hoitrs  a  Veteran-student  may  work  from  100 
to   250,   removing   any   statutory   celling   on 
the  number  of  veterans  permitted  to  partici- 
pate In  this  program,  and  limiting  to  $250 
the    amount    of    the    work-study    program 
which  a  veteran   may  receive   In   advance: 
establishes    a    veterans    representative    pro- 
gram to  station  a  full  time  VA  employee  at 
each  education    Institution   where   at   lea'.t 
500  veterans  are  enrolled;   authorizes  direct 
VA  loans  of  up  to  $600  a  year  utilizing  the 
same  entitlement  as  applies  to  the  VA  loan 
guarantee  revolving  fund  under  section  1824 
of  title  38  use.  to  cover  educational  costs 


not  otherwise  provided  for;  extends  chapter 
41  benefits  (Job  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  services)  to  wives  and  widows 
eligible  for  educational  assistance;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJl.  12e28  (S.  2784). 
Public  Law  93-        .  approved  1974.  (252) 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12   NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  ill  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  tomonov. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordcred. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN   SENATORS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  1.5  minutes;  that  he  be  followed 
by  the  majority  leader  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  prior  to 
the  oi-der  for  the  recognition  of  Mi-. 
Mansfield  on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Steveks  be 
recognized  fcr  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  Uie 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busines.s 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  AND  THE  ACT- 
ING PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORi: 
TO  SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND    JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  si.aii 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
over  to  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  Of 
REPRESENTATIVES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  received  mes- 
.-,ages  front  the  Ho-use  of  Representative.* 
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during  the  adjoumment  of  the  Senate 
over  to  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MrJ  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  to- 
morrow. After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  rec(^mized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  Stated:  Mr. 
William  L.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

M.\NSFIELD. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
tnn.saction  of  routine  morning  bu.'^iness 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

If  the  President  signs  the  continuing 
resolution,  which  has  been  dispatched 
rather  expeditiously  a  little  while  ago. 
the  Senate  will  meet  tomorrow,  have  Its 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

speeches  by  Senators  who  are  being  rec- 
ognized under  the  orders  entered,  and 
we  will  have  morning  business  and  then 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  adjourn- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  House  over  until 
November  18. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  continuing 
resolution,  that  resolution  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  wliich  it  originated,  and  the  House  will 
attempt  to  override.  If  the  House  over- 
rides the  President's  veto,  the  Senate 
will  then  attempt  to  override  the  veto. 

In  the  event  that  either  House  fails 
to  override  the  Presidents  veto,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  presumably, 
would  then  begin  work  on  another  con- 
tinuing resolution,  in  which  event  roll- 
call  votes  probably  would  occur  in  the 
Senate. 

So.  Mr.  President,  prospects  for  roll- 
call  votes  in  the  Senate  tomorrow  are 
good  in  the  event  the  President  vetoes 
the  continuing  resolution.  In  the  event 
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he  signs  it.  I  would  not  anticipate  any 
roUcall  votes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjoumment  until  the  hour  of 
\2  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  6 :  22 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  October  17,  1974,  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  16,  1974: 

Department  of  State 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  of  California  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, vice  William  J.  Casey. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  "FOOL"   ADJUSTMENT?  CLAUSE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  15,  &74 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presidept.  reports 
of  abuse  of  fuel  adjustment  clauses  by 
electric  utilities  are  increasing.  Custom- 
ers are  being  taken  by  utilities  which 
use  the  clauses  to  gouge  out  extra  over- 
charges. Administration  and  utility 
spokesmen  continue  to  laud  the  fuel 
clauses.  They  even  advocate  expansion  of 
automatic  clauses  to  other  operating 
costs  as  well. 

The  trend  should  be  the  cither  way. 
Automatic  clauses  remove  basic  Issues 
from  ratemaking.  They  encourage  waste 
and  profligacy — why  economize  on  a  cost 
if  it  can  be  automatically  passed  on? 

The  utilities  can  logically  reason  that 
if  the  public  and  the  regulator?  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  let  them  use  automatic 
clauses,  they — the  utilities — will  make 
the  most  of  it.  And  they  have;  most  re- 
cently in  Connecticut. 

There.  Fred  A.  Gardiner  anjd  Senator 
George  L.  Gunther  have  calculated  that 
the  use  of  an  obsolete  efficiency  factor  by 
United  Illuminating  cost  Connecticut 
consumers  some  $7  million  last  year.  The 
utility  admitted  the  obsolescence  of  its 
fuel  clause,  contending  righteously  that 
it  was  up  to  the  regulatory  commission  to 
notice  and  adjust  the  outdated  data.  But 
Connecticut's  commission  chairman  does 
not  know  if  the  commission  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  adjustment.  In  other 
States  questions  have  also  arisen  regard- 
ing the  authority  of  State  commissions 
in  relation  to  automatic  clauses.  In  some 
States  the  ratemaking  authdiity  may 
actually  have  been  delegated  to  the 
utiUties. 

A  thoughtful  and  informative  study. 
■  Automatic  Adjustment  Clauses  Re- 
visited." has  been  Issued  recently  by  the 
National     A.ssociation     of     Regulatory 


Utility  Commissioners.  This  paper  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  the  NARUC 
Subcommittee  of  Staff  Experts  on  Eco- 
nomics. The  story  of  how  United  Illu- 
minating profits  from  its  "fool  adjust- 
ment clause"  appeared  in  the  September 
13.  October  2,  and  October  3.  1974,  issues 
of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post.  A  tliird 
article,  entitled  "Abusing  the  Rate  Sys- 
tem," appeared  in  the  October  1974  issue 
of  the  Elements,  a  new  Washington- 
based  monthly  edited  by  James  Ridge- 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Automatic  Adjustment  Clauses  Revised 

(By  Subcommittee  of  Staff  Experts  on 

Economics)  ' 

(This  paper  represents  the  consen.sus  of 
the  NAKtJC  Subcommittee  of  Staff  Experts 
on  Economics.  The  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions, however,  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  each  Individual  member  or  the 
views  of  the  several  State  and  Federal  regu- 
latory Commissions  with  staff  representa- 
tion on  the  Subcommittee.  The  paper  has 
not  been  submitted  to,  or  approved  by,  the 
NARUC  Committee  on  Accounts.) 

In  the  past  several  months,  fuel  prices 
have  escalated  dramatically.  As  they  have 
risen  so.  In  many  Instances,  have  electric 
rates,  as  a  consequence  of  an  automatic 
pass-through  of  fuel  costs  permitted  by  most 
states.  The  sudden  rise  In  electric  "alUs  have 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  around  the  auto- 
matic adjustment  clause.  The  Subcommittee, 
therefore,  has  revised  and"  updated  its  earlier 
paper  on  the  subject  for  the  Information  of 
NARUC  members.- 

An  automatic  adjustment  clause  (AAC)  Is 
a  provision  In  a  utility  company's  tariff  by 
which  a  ciiange  In  a  selected  cost  item  wUl 
automatically  change  rates  charged  con- 
sumers. The  most  common  forms  of  adjust- 
ment clauses  are  based  on  fuel  costs  in  the 
cast  of  electric  utilities  and  purchased  gas 
cost  In  the  case  of  gas  utilUle.s.  Automatic 
clauses  have   also   been   utilized   lor   wages. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


taxes,  and  other  such  easily  identifiable  cost 
items.  This  paper  is  not  concerned  with 
automatic  rate  increases  that  may  occur  for 
other  reasons — such  as  an  Increase  in  tele- 
phoi»e  calling  scope,  or  with  rate  changes 
that  are  supported  by  full  cost-of-service 
presentations,  or  that  require  Commission 
approviil  before  they  become  effective. 

AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENT   CLAUSE   ADVANTAGES 

1.  During  a  period  of  inflation  automatic 
clauses  protect  a  company's  rate  of  retxiru 
from  the  impact  of  a  rapidly  changUig  cost 
item  by  reducing  the  time  lag  between 
changes  hi  cost  and  the  collection  of  com- 
pensating rates.  The  reduced  "regulatory 
lag"  can  be  important  In  protecting  the  bond 
rating  of  utility  companies  and  thus  their 
ability  to  raise  capital. 

2.  During  a  period  of  declining  costs,  AAC 
may  help  to  prevent  an  unreasonable  en- 
hancement of  the  company's  rate  of  return 
pending  formal  commission  action  requiring 
rate  reductions  or  voluntary  filings  of  lower 
rates  by  the  company. 

3.  These  clauses  ease  the  administrative 
burden  on  the  regulatory  body  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  regulation  assessable  to  tlie  util- 
ity, as  well  as  the  utility's  own  regulatory 
expense,  by  eliminating  repetitive  tariff  peti- 
tion filings  over  a  short  time  period.  These 
adjustments  also  replace  the  need  for  full 
scale  hearings  by  an  automatic  procedure 
that  allows  tariff  changes  to  compensate  for 
known  and  easily  audited  changes  in  spe- 
cific cost  Items. 

AUTOMATIC  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE  DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Automatic  adjustment  clauses  give  un- 
due weight  to  a  single  cost  item  while  Ignor- 
ing other  cost  items  thus  possibly  distorting 
the  overall  relationship  of  rates  to  costs. 
Ihat  Is  automatic  clauses  may  conflict  with 
the  goal  of  holding  rates  to  a  Just  and 
reasonable  level  unless  the  change  In  the 
Item  selected  for  adjustment  parallels  the 
change  In  the  total  cost  of  service. 

2.  These  clauses  pass  on  to  the  consumer 
increased  costs  without  allowing  for  com- 
peu.satlng  economies  that  may  accrue  from 
economies  of  scale.  Improved  technology,  or 
other  sources  of  higher  operating  efficiency. 
For  example,  In  the  case  of  fuel  adjustment 
clauses,  fuel  costs  may  rise,  but  may  be 
'more  than  balanced  by  operating  economies 
accruing  from  greater  labor  productivity.^ 
Despite  these  cost  offsets  the  consumer  would 
be  required  to  pay  higher  rates.  Thus,  AAC 
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may  generate  excess  earnings  for  those  com- 
panies able  to  achieve  cost  reductions 
tJurough  enhanced  labor  and  plant  produc- 
tivity. At  the  present  moment,  under  in. 
fiationary  conditions,  compensating  econo- 
mies are  not  a  problem,  but  could  be  over  the 
long  term,  *s  they  have  beer  in  the  past. 

3.  When  cost  increases  can  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  quickly  and  easily,  there  Is 
a  tendency  to  dampen  the  company's  Incen- 
tive to  seek  a  lower  cost  supplier  or  bargain 
for  a  better  fuel  price  or  better  wage  settle- 
ment, etc.  As  a  consequence,  the  clauses  may 
result  In  avoidable  price  escalation  for  tlie 
adjustable  item. 

4.  A  profusion  of  automatic  adjustment 
clauses  wUl  rob  the  utUlty  of  its  Incentive 
to  operate  efficiently  and  may  in  fact  be- 
come a  subsidy  for  inefficiency.  In  an  in- 
stance where  a  company  Is  permitted  to  ad- 
Just  for  fuel  costs,  wages,  taxes,  and  ix)s.si- 
bly  other  Items,  the  utility  in  effect  is  operat- 
ing under  a  kind  of  "cost  plus  contract".  The 
company  has  no  need  to  be  efficient  since 
the  costs  of  inefficiency  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  quickly  and  without  regula- 
tory Interference.  This  Is  not  true  when  a 
single  item  such  as  fuel  Is  covered  under  an 
automatic  adjustment  clause. 

6.  In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  costs,  AAC's 
may  bias  the  selection  of  fuels  or  produc- 
tion methods  In  favor  of  those  costs  covered 
by  the  clauses. 

FUEL    ADJUSTMENT   CLAUSES 

As  an  example  of  automatic  clauses  we  can 
consider  those  used  for  fuel  cost  adjust- 
ments. Such  clauses  tend  to  put  great  em- 
phasis on  changes  In  fuel  cost  while  mini- 
mizing the  importance  In  changes  in  admin- 
istrative. Interest,  and  maintenance  costs,  as 
well  as  changes  In  capital  or  rate  of  return. 
Many  automatic  adjustment  fuel  clauses  do 
not  take  account  of  changes  in  the  heat 
content  per  ton  of  fuel  with  consequent 
changes  in  cost  per  Btu,  nor  of  changes  in 
technical  efficiency  or  economies  of  scale 
which  might  tend  to  offset  fuel  cost  Increases. 
Quite  often  these  clauses  will  also  ignore 
mitigating  cost  circumstances  that  may  ^- 
sult  from  use  of  more  than  one  method  i>f 
electric  power  genei-atlon  (e.g.,  hydro,  nu- 
clear, fossil  fuel)  with  consequently  different 
fuel  efficiencies.  As  a  consequence,  even 
though  a  given  fuel  price  may  rise,  total  fuel 
costs  may  not  reflect  an  equivalent  Increase. 
In  addition,  automatic  fuel  cost  adjustments 
may  bias  the  selection  of  alternate  produc- 
tion methods,  such  as  nuclear  plants,  or 
equipment  decisions  requiring  evaluation  of 
a  trade-off  between  fuel  and  capital  costs. 

There  Is  presently  a  great  diversity  of  auto- 
matic fuel  adjustment  clau.ses  with  some 
states  allowing  rate  adjustments  for  specific 
customer  classes  only,  such  as  industrial  con- 
sumers, and  others  applying  the  change 
unlfCM-mly.  The  merits  of  this  type  of  selec- 
tivity deserves  careful  study.  The  true  Impact 
Is  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  ultimate  consumer 
rather  than  the  AAC  selected  customer. 

In  1974,  39  states  have  such  clauses  In  ef- 
fect. It  Is  our  understandUig  that  only  Ala- 
bama, Alaska,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota.  Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wasli- 
ington,  and  Wyoming  do  not  permit  fuel  ad- 
justment clauses.  In  addition,  one  state 
(North  Carolina)  has  permitted  the  adjust- 
ment on  a  temporary  basis  subject  to 
hearing. 

An  FPC  survey  as  of  January  1,  1974  showed 
that  65%  of  the  larger  privately  owned  utili- 
ties had  fuel  adjustment  clauses  in  their 
residential  schedules,  77  ^c  had  such  clauses 
In  their  commercial  schedules,  and  83 '  r,  In 
their  Industrial  sciiedule.s.  This  compares 
with  35%.  58%  and  72, <,  lu  January  1970. 

Aside  from  electric  utilities,  truckers  and 
railroads  have,  in  some  Instances,  been  per- 
mitted to  add  a  surcharge  to  exlstUig  tariffs 
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in  order  to  cover  Increased  fuel  costs.  The.se 
are  not  true  AAC's.  The  CAB  has  permitted 
the  airlines  to  pass  through  fuel  costs  with 
respect  to  mllllary  rates,  but  requires  the 
filing  of  exceptions  from  tariffs  for  commer- 
cial rates. 

All  clauses,  however,  should  take  account 
not  only  of  fuel  price,  but  also  fuel  heat 
content,  the  trend  of  company  heat  rate,  the 
proportion  of  purcliased  power,  the  generat- 
ing mix,  and  all  other  operating  conditions 
affecting  the  company's  use  of  fuel.  It  may 
also  be  appropriate  to  permit  the  recovery 
of  only  a  limited  portion  (say,  90',)  of  in- 
creased cost.  Such  a  limitation  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  preserving  the  utility's  iiicentive 
to  bargain  for  cost  reductions. 

The  Importance  of  this  incentive  is 'indi- 
cated by  Table  1.  Close  to  23'.]  of  revenue 
collected  from  consumers  is  attributable  to 
I'uel  costs.  This  represents  a  substantial  In- 
crease from  18',  in  1968,  and  clearly  shows 
the  impact  of  escalating  fuel  costs  on  the 
consumer,  and  the  potential  danger  of  per- 
nUitlng  an  automatic  pass-through  without 
careful  regulatory  surveillance. 

TABLE  1.— PERCENTAGE  OF  FUEL  COST  FOR  VARIOUS 
CLASSES  OF  ULTIMATE  CONSUMERS  A3  A  PROPORTION  OF 
REVENUE  FOR  THOSE  CLASSES  OF  CONSUMERS 


1972  1971  1970  1969  1968 


Residential..^ 17.5  17.5  15.6    13.5      12.8 

Commercial 18.4  18.4  16.6    14.5     13.9 

Industrial 36.5  36.8  34.0    30.5      29.6 

Miscellaneous 21.6  20.9  18.9    17.3      16.5 

Total 22.8  22.8  20. 7^  18. 3~  17^ 


Possible  legal  problems 

In  a  recent  case  by  an  electric  power  com- 
pany before  a  state  conunisslou  requesting 
approval  to  utilize  a  fuel  clause  adjustment 
as  a  means  of  coping  with  rising  fuel  costs 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  a 
state  regulatory  agency  havUig  the  authority 
to  approve  a  fuel  clause  adjustment.  Many 
states  have  permitted  a  fuel  clause  adjust- 
ment and  under  some  state  regulatory 
statutes  the  authority  may  be  specifically 
granted  the  regulatory  agency  to  delegate 
its  rate  making  authority  via  the  automatic 
adjustment  clause  vehicle.  However,  in  lieu 
of  specific  statutory  authority  the  legality 
of  an  automatic  adjustment  clause  of  any 
kind  becomes  an  Important  factor  for  the 
regulatory  agency  to  consider  when  con- 
fronted with  a  request  for  the  approval  of 
these  type  clauses. 

In  the  case  of  a  recent  power  company's 
request  to  a  state  coramisslon  for  authority 
to  invoke  an  automatic  fuel  clause  adjust- 
ment the  argument  against  the  agency  hav- 
ing the  legal  auUiorlty  to  grant  the  request 
by  the  power  company  ran  thusly: 

"The  effective  result  of  the  proposed  fil- 
ing. If  granted  by  the  commission,  would 
be  to  delegate  solely  to  the  power  company 
and  its  suppliers  of  fuel  who  enter  Into 
private  contracts  wilix  the  power  company, 
the  power  and  authority  to  determine  the 
level  of  charges  to  be  made  by  the  power 
company  for  electric  service  sold  and  dis- 
tributed to,  the  using  and  consuming  pubUc. 
and  various  state  agencies  which  purchase 
said  electric  service  from  the  power  company. 

"In  support  of  the  foregoing,  the  Attorney 
General  argued  that  the  power  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  reasonable  rates  and  charges  to 
be  made  for  such  service  is  vested  solely 
in  the  commission.  It  was  further  contended 
that  this  rate-making  power  Is  a  delegable 
power  and  duty  which  Las  been  delegated 
solely  to  the  commlsBlon  by  the  state  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  In  the  exerci.se  of  the  states' 
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police  powers  and  no  further  delegation  of 
the  rate-making  power  of  the  state  is  au- 
thorized; and  that  the  using  and  consunihig 
public  would  be  deprived  of  the  money  it 
pays  for  electricity  by  a  state  franchised 
monopoly  without  due  process  of  law." 

Aside  from  the  economic  disadvantages 
enumerated  previously,  all  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  also  carefully  consider  the  legal- 
ity of  automatic  adjustment  clauses  when 
liecidlng  wliether  or  not  to  permit  5  heir 
implcnieiita.tiou. 

CONSEXVATtON    ABJUBIMENIS 

A  inore  recent  automatic  adjustmeni  re- 
ciuest.  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  con- 
servation. In  the  main,  requests  lor 
additional  revenue  to  compensate  for  re- 
duced earnings  because  of  decreased  usage 
have  been  filed  within  the  context  of  trndi- 
riojial  rate  cases.  Thus  such  requests  wUl 
lie  Sijbject  to  the  adversary  process  and  uoi 
atitomatically  passed  through  to  consumer". 

In  January  1974,  however.  New  England 
Power  Co.  requested  the  FPC  to  establish 
an  AAC  to  compensate  for  the  effect  of  en- 
ergy conservation  on  its  earnings.  This 
request  w«.s  denied  in  February  1974. 

In  this  paper  we  will  deal  solely  with  the 
propriety  of  using  AAC  to  compensate  fo/ 
conservation  losses  rather  than  with  the 
overall  issue  of  compensation  for  sitcta  losses. 

Any  effort  to  use  AAC  as  a  vehicle  to  com- 
pensate for  conservation  mtist  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  separating  the  con.serva- 
tlon  component  from  the  Impact  of  milder 
weather  and  reduced  business  activity.  Ii 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  prime  quali- 
fication for  AAC  is  the  abUity  to  easily  de- 
termine the  change  in  cost  and  to  ea&U\ 
audit  such  changes.  This  quality  Is  lackini; 
Jrom  the  conservation  issue. 

Aside  from  this  mechanical  problem  is  xin- 
iijciue  of  whether  the  consumer  ahould  be 
automatically  assessed  for  doing  what  he  ha.s 
been  asked  to  do  at  some  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  to  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  method  of  recouping  fixed  cosi.i 
IS  required  If  the  financial  health  of  the  in- 
dustry Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  conservation  phenomena,  however,  is 
<;f  recent  history.  We,  therefore,  are  unable 
to  Judge  the  extent  and  duration  of  tho 
problem.  To  apply  an  automatic  adjustmen'v 
to  a  cost  element  that  may  be  of  short  dura- 
tion is  to  confuse  the  issue.  Better  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  pay  the  bill  for  the  coivsumers 
cooperation,  and  how  much,  within  the  con- 
text of  a  rate  case.  In  that  way  all  of  the 
evidence  can  be  carefully  weighed  and  the 
basic  Issues  resolved  In  an  equitable  fasliiou. 

a£COMM£KaATION 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  adjust- 
ment clauses,  when  believed  advantageous 
to  a  commission,  should  be  weighted  to  re- 
flect the  relative  importance  of  the  particuicr 
item  in  the  company  cost  structure,  and 
should  IncKide  provisions  compensating  for 
economies  that  may  accrue  from  Improved 
managerial  efficiency,  technological  innova- 
tion, or  economies  of  scale.  In  addition,  it  ik 
advibable  for  an  adjustment  clause  to  Ir.- 
clude  other  safeguards,  such  as  a  require- 
ment for  periodic  cost-of-service  subiuif- 
aious  for  commission  review,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  ri«k  of  the  companies  having 
excess  earnings  for  an  extended  period. 

Automatic  clauses  sboiUd  also  be  opera'ole 
in  two  directions.  That  Is,  AAC  should  be 
permitted  to  track  tnci-eases  diulng  periods 
of  rising  coats  and  decreases  during  periods 
of  declining  costs,  rather  than  be  used  solely 
during  inflationary  periods. 

In  view  of  the  techiUcal  problems  involved 
in  designing  an  appropriate  fuel  adjustment 
clause,  it  would  be  desirable  for  NABUC  to 
prepare  a  model  fuel  clause  for  adoption  by 
regulatory  commission.^. 

Automatic  adjustment  clauses  should  be 
sanctioned  only  after  careful  conaWeratlon 
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of  all  relevant  factors  fronj  the  staudpoiiit 
of  the  cominlsslon's  regulatory  Iresponslblli- 
lies.  4 


I  From  ihe  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Pt  t.  Sept.  13, 
1974  1 

Says  Utilfty,  U.S.  Agency  Dirf •  r  on  Levy 
Formula— ^f 7  Million  Fuel  Cost  Over- 
CH.\RGE  BY  VI  Seen  bv  Oil  Consultant 

An  oil  Industrial  consultant  with  more 
than  30  years  of  business  expierlence  said 
today  that  a  study  he  has  msude  Indicates 
the  United  Illuminathig  company  over- 
charged its  customers  by  about  $7  nulllon 
on  the  fuel  cost  adjustment  charge  during 
1973. 

In  a  prepared  address  Fred  A.  Gardiner, 
formerly  an  oil  company  executive  told  mem- 
bers of  the  Bridgeport  Exchange  club  at  its 
meeting  In  the  Stratfleld  Motor  hotel  that 
"less  oil  was  used  in  the  gener«41on  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  UI  company  than  was  charged 
for  in  the  fuel  adjustment  charge." 

He  said  that  figures  supplied  to  hiin  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  UI  com- 
pany on  the  number  of  heat  vaults  needed  to 
generate  one  kilowatt  hour  oi  electricity 
shows  a  discrepancy,  witli  the  FPC  figures 
sliowing  a  lower  number  of  uni  is  needed  than 
those  figures  provided  by  UI. 

"Now.  the  question  is,  who  is  Tight?  UI  or 
the  FPC,"  Mr.  Gardiner  aslced. 

Mr.  Gardiner  said  that  tlie  fjiel  cost  ad- 
justment charge  "has  been  goint;  en  for  some 
two  and  one-half  years." 

Talcing  the  year  1973  as  an  eNample.  the 
oil  consultant  said:  "UI  charges  eacli  kilo- 
watt hour  with  12.400  units  of  oil.  due  to 
their  claim  that  it  takes  this  number  of  heat 
units  to  make  this  kilowatt  hour. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  the  efficiency  of  UIs  genera- 
tion. Tlie  Table  of  Generating  Plant  Statis- 
tics that  was  .sent  to  me  indicates  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  UI  operation  is  11,433  heat 
units  to  a  kilowatt  hour. 

"Tills  is  967  heat  units  le-s  per  kilov.alt 
hour  than  we  have  been  charged  for  under 
tlie  UI  formula,"  Mr.  Gardiner  added. 

"This  967  heat  imits  per  kllow^att  hour  Is 
a  sizable  Item;  967  heat  units  miiltiplied 
by  the  4.381.100.000  kilowatt  houro  produced 
amounts  to  a  lot  of  barrels  of  oil  and  a  lot 
of  money." 

He  said  what  it  all  amounts  to  is  "706.087 
barrels  of  oil  and,  at  SIC  a  barrel,  about 
$7,060,870." 

"If  the  FTC's  figures  are  corref  t  then  It  is 
fair  to  assume  there  has  been  a  sizable  over- 
charge" to  UI's  customers  for  the  year  1973. 

The  oil  Industry  consultant  said  that  "the 
UI  fuel  adjustment  is  three  times  higher 
than  the  fuel  adjustment  of  the  other  two 
Connecticut  utilities,  Heico  and  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  company." 

Mr.  Gardiner  said  his  ^tudy  '■  shows  that 
UI  claims  It  pays  more  for  oil  than  Helco 
and  CL&P  and  that  they  use  moi£  oil  in  gen- 
erating electricity. 

He  .said  that  the  12,400  heat  units  of  oil 
for  each  kilowatt  hour  claimed  by  UI  "is 
very  high,  and  in  fact  in  the  New  England 
Statistical  Bulletin,  which  shows  the  ef- 
ficiencies for  the  past  ten  years  in  Con- 
necHctit  and  gives  averages,  there  are  no 
figures  as  high  as  12,400. 

"The  12.400  seems  a  lot  of  heat  units  to 
be  used  to  make  one  kilowatt  hour,  but  that 
is  what  UI  states  it  takes  and  that  is  what 
your  fuel  adjustment  figure  is  predicated 
on,"  Mr.  Gardiner  added. 

Mr.  Gardiner  said  that  his  study  will  be 
turned  over  to  state  legislators  jvnd  the  state 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

"I  make  no  charges;  what  I  n.m  giving  you 
here  is  the  facts  of  the  situation.  I  uncovered 
by  studying  available  data,"  the  oil  industry 
consultant  added. 

Another  Issue  raised  by  Mr.  Gardiner  In  his 
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talks  was  the  question  of  how  efficient  elec- 
tric heating  is  compared  to  home  oil  heating. 

"Angus  Gordon,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  UI  company  before  the  Public  Utilities 
commission  during  his  giving  of  testimony  in 
an  effort  to  get  a  rate  Increase  for  UI,  stated 
that  from  a  conservation  point  of  view  the 
vise  of  oil  for  Iiome  heating  was  unsound  and 
should  cease. 

"Now,  Mr.  Gordon  with  his  salary  from  UI 
of  S73.500  per  year  might  be  able  to  afford 
electric  heat,  I  wovjld  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gordon 
just  what  heat  he  would  recommend  for  the 
American  homeowner,  tlie  commercial  bull'l- 
ing  or  even  industry." 

Mr.  Gardiner  said:  "If  he  doesn't  know, 
fiom  a  conservation  point  tlie  electrical  rlili- 
tles  waste  over  60  per  cent  of  tlie  heating 
oil  tl>at,  they  have  been  using  for  ge'icratloii, 
ii'  he  i;-i  concerned  witii  Conservation  (of 
energy)  perhaps  he  will  recommend  that  us- 
ing oil  for  on-site  home  heating  Is  the  most 
dependable,  safest  and  by  far  the  most  eco- 
nomical type  of  heat  commercially  offered  to- 
day." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Gardiner  said:  "With  low 
and  middle  income  families  being  forced  to 
watch  their  budgets  during  this  inflationary 
period.  I  must  wonder  what  type  of  fuel  he 
would  recommend  they  use  for  home  heating. 
His  statement,  made  by  a  man  holding  such 
an  influential  position  In  business.  Is  not  only 
surprising,  it  is  ridiculous. 

"Electric  heat  was,  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be  anywhere  from  three  to  six  times  as 
expensive  as  on-site  oil  heat.  He  knows  that 
on-site  oil  heat  will  net  80  per  cent  efficiency 
at  the  boiler  or  furnace  while  the  best  gen- 
erating plants  In  the  country  are  under  38 
per  cent  and  UI  here  In  Bridgeport  is  only 
27.5  per  cent  efficient." 

Mr.  Gardiner  said  that  "Mr.  Gordon  knows 
the  best  way  to  conserve  oil  is  to  start  with 
utility  waste.  Tlie  electric  utilities  should  be 
mandated  immediately  to  stop  the  Installa- 
tion or  sale  of  any  new  electric  heat.  This 
Is  a  waste  of  natural  re.sources  we  cannot  af- 
ford. Electric  heat  uses  exactly  2,543  times 
the  oil  that  on-site  oil  heating  would  take." 

"Also,  In  the  generation  of  electricity  over 
300,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  are  consumed, 
which  is  more  than  the  on-site  oil  heated 
home  Is  a.'jked  to  conserve." 

Commenting  on  the  overall  "energy  crisis" 
in  tlie  area.  Mr.  Gardiner  said:  "In  January, 
1970,  when  the  long  overdue  clean  air  law-s 
were  enacted,  controlling  the  emission  from 
the  vjtilities'  stacks.  It  was  fair  to  expect  that 
the  utilities  would  take  steps  to  modernize 
and  conlnue  to  burn  coal  as  they  were  then 
doing,  but  imder  controlled  conditions  to 
control  the  emission. 

"This  could  be  accomplished  by  installing 
so-called  scrubbers  in  their  stacks  and  taking 
other  modernization  measures.  But  what 
happened?  With  much  haste  the  coal-han- 
dHng  equipment  was  dismantled  and  they 
turned  to  buying  of  low  sulphur  or  home 
heating  oil  to  generate  their  electricity,  and 
received  permission  from  the  public  utilities 
commission  to  pass  along  any  cost  over  a 
low  base  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  fuel  adjustment. 

"The  higher  cost  method  of  generating  elec- 
tricity did  not  affect  the  utilities  themselves, 
it  only  affected  the  cost  to  the  consvimer." 
Mr.  Gardiner  added. 
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PUC  Aware  "for  Several  Weeks"  of 
Possible  Utility  Overcharges 
As  the  state  Pviblic  Utilities  commission 
prepared  for  a  detailed  review  into  the  ac- 
curacy of  electricity  fuel  adjustment  charges 
(FAC)  during  a  public  hearing  here  tonight, 
Commissioner  Richard  R.  Stewart  admitted 
for  the  first  time  that  the  PUC  has  been 
aware  "for  several  weeks"  of  possible  over- 
charges by  the  state's  utilities. 


Commissioner  Stewart  will  preside  at  the 
hearing  tonight  at  6:30  o'clock  in  the  Com- 
mon Cotincil  chamber. 

Stewart  made  the  statement  on  the  heel.s 
of  a  claim  by  Mrs.  Ella  T.  Grasso.  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  candidate,  the  over- 
charges amounted  to  815  million  in  three 
years  the  adjustment  has  been  computed. 

Stewart  s.^ild  the  formula  used  to  deter- 
mine the  adjustments  has  been  under  study. 
and  the  PUC  Is  considering  removing  from 
It  tlie  factor  that  caused  the  alleged  over- 
charges. 

He  said  that  when  questioned  as  to  tlie 
efficiency  factor  durip.g  previous  hearings,  of- 
ficials of  the  United  Illuminating  company 
claimed  thivt  the  PUC  had  permitted  the 
utiiity  to  use  a  lower  efficiency  factor  "as  an 
lucsntive  to  strive  for  better  efficiency  In  Its 
generating  plants"  and  to  ab.sorb  any  addi- 
tional revenue  which  might  result. 

This  would  mean  that  any  additional  fuel 
adjustment  income  would  be  absorbed  by  UI 
instead  of  resvilting  in  lower  FAC  for  its 
customers. 

Stewart  said  that,  if  what  the  UI  officials 
claim  Is  true,  it  brings  up  an  important  legal 
question — whether  the  PUC  can  order  the 
utility  to  refund  any  overcharges. 

"At  this  point."  the  commissioner  said,  "I 
can  hardly  discuss  how  any  overcharges 
might  be  refunded  before  it  has  been  sub- 
stantiated as  to  whether  any  overcharges 
were  made,  or  whether — if  there  were  over- 
charges— they  were  done  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Public  Utilities  commission. " 

■These  are  the  things  which  must  be  care- 
fully explored  tonight,"  the  commissioner 
said,  "and  we  also  will  be  considering  the  re- 
moval from  the  formula  for  computing  FAC 
the  factor  which  might  have  caused  the  al- 
leged overcharges." 

Mrs,  Grasso.  echoing  charges  that  were  flr.st 
made  some  v.eeks  ago  by  Fred  A.  Oardinei-. 
of  Fairfield,  a  veteran  oil  industry  consuUant 
and  State  Sen.  George  L.  Gunther,  R-Strat- 
ford,  said  that  a  private  study  she  has  made 
shows  that  all  three  power  companies  (UI, 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  company  and 
the  Hartford  Electric  company)  have  im- 
proved their  efficiency  by  a  minimum  of  7.3 
per  cent  in  the  past  year. 

She  estimated  that  UI  has  overcharged  cu.s- 
tomers  in  computing  FAC  with  the  lower 
efficiency  factor  by  $3,711,980;  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  by  M,070,239;  and  Hartford 
Electric  by  $3,151,194,  all  In  the  past  year 

Mrs.  Grasso  estimated  overcharges  for  all 
three  power  companies  was  $11  million  In  the 
la-it  six  mouths  of  1073  and  the  first  half  of 
1974. 

At;  Tumultuous  4 -Hour  Session— PUC 
Told  UI  Aware  a  Year  of  Oil  Billing 
Discrepancy 

( By  Jeffrey  T.  Williamson  and  John  S. 
Schwing) 

A  top  United  IlUmiinating  company  offi- 
cial conceded  under  questioning  last  night 
at  a  public  hearing  in  City  Hall  that  UI  has 
been  aware  for  more  than  a  year  that  it 
was  using  less  oil  to  generate  electricity 
than  the  amount  for  v/hlch  customers  were 
billed  under  the  present  fuel  cost  adjust- 
ment charge. 

Leon  A.  Morgan,  UI  vice  president  for 
power  plant  operations,  told  state  Public 
Utilities  Commissioner  Richard  R,  Stewart 
that  the  company's  generating  efficiency  had 
Increased  since  the  fuel  cost  adjustment 
charge  was  computed  In  1971. 

"Did  you  at  any  time  Inform  the  PUC  of 
this  discrepancy?"  asked  Commi.ssloner 
Stewart. 

'Not  to  my  knowledge,"  Mr.  Morgan  said. 

Both  Aware  of  Discrepancy  A  Tear  Ago — 
PUC's    Duty    to    Have    CoRREcna)    Over- 
charges. UT  Official  Says 
In  the  wake  of  a  stormy  public  hearing 

last  night  In  City  Hall  here  on  the  accuracy 
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of  fuel  adjustment  charges  (FAC).  Howard 
E.  Hausman,  chairman  of  the  state  Public 
Utilities  commission,  admitted  today  that  the 
commission  was  aware  for  more  than  a  year 
that  improved  generating  efficiency  by  the 
United  Illuminating  company  was  resulting 
In  overcharges  to  the  utility's  270,000  cus- 
tomers. 

During  cross  examination  at  the  hearing, 
a  UI  official  said  the  company  al.so  was  aware 
the  FAC  charges  were  being  computed  on  an 
obsolete  efficiency  factor,  but  he  contended 
it  was  the  PUC's  responsibility  to  rectify 
overcliarges  on  the  basis  of  UI's  mouUily  re- 
ports to  the  commLssion. 

However,  Mr.  Hausman  said  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  the  PUCs  duty  to  correct 
UI's  monthly  formula. 

He  said  the  PUC  "probably  would  lose  no 
time"  in  decidhig  where  the  re.spon.sibility 
rests  as  soon  as  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  can  then  be  decided,  he  said, 
whether  the  UI  can  be  required  to  make  re- 
funds. 

Another  public  hearing  on  the  FAC  of  the 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  company  is 
scheduled  tonight  In  Waterbury  and  another 
session  Is  slated  for  next  week  on  the  Hart- 
ford Electric  charges. 

During  the  hearing  here  last  night,  pre- 
.slded  over  by  Commissioner  Richard  R.  Stew- 
art, Leon  A.  Morgan,  UI  vice  president  for 
power  plant  operations,  said  the  company's 
generating  efficiency  had  increased  since  the 
fuel  cost  adjustment  charge  was  computed  in 
1971. 

"Did  you  at  any  time  inform  the  PUC  of 
this  discrepancy?,"  Commis,sioner  Stewart 
asked. 
"Not  to  my  knowledge."  Mr.  Morgan  .said. 
UI  president  John  D.  Fas.sett  said,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  terms  of  the  FAC  the 
utility  was  not  required  to  give  the  PUC  a 
running  update  to  account  for  changes  in 
operatUig  efficiency. 

He  said  the  PUC  staff,  through  examina- 
tion of  monthly  fuel  reports,  was  aware  of  the 
company's  Increase  In  generating  efficiency 
and  had  done  nothing  to  recompute  the  FAC. 
Although  three  PUC  commissioners  had 
been  assigned  to  conduct  the  Ul-FAC  hear- 
ing, only  Commissioner  Stewart  attended. 

A  PUC  spokesman  said  today  Commissioner 
Gerald  J.  McCann  was  on  an  extended  vaca- 
tion, and  he  did  not  know  why  Conunissioner 
Raymond  S.  Thatcher  wa.s  not  present  last 
night.  Mr.  Thatcher  could  not  be  contacted. 
A  statistical  report  was  submitted  bv  letter 
at  the  hearing  by  State  Sen.  George  Gunther, 
R-Stratford. 

Senator  Gunther,  using  UI  efflclpncy  gen- 
eration figures  researched  by  Fred  A.  Gardi- 
ner of  PairfleJiJ,  a  veteran  oil  Industry  con- 
sultant, offered  the  same  evidence  of  UI 
overcharges  at  the  utUIty's  rate  hike  and 
FAC  hearings  montlis  ago. 
The  PUC  took  no  action  at  those  time.s. 
Senator  Gunther  offered  the  same  statis- 
tical evidence  by  letter  at  the  hearing  last 
night. 

U.S.  Rep.  Ella  Grasso  has  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  PUC  becau.se  "It  has  not  pro- 
tected the  public  Interest."  She  has  charged 
that  Connecticut's  three  utilities  have  over- 
charged customers  by  $11  million  In  a  vear 
ending  la^it  June  30  and  S15  million  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Last  night  a  .spokesman  for  Mrs,  Grasso, 
appearing  at  the  hearing,  called  on  UI  to 
Indicate  whether  It  was  willing  to  return  an 
estimated  $5.7  million  which  she  said  it  has 
overcharged  In  the  last  three  years. 

Commissioner  Stewart  had  said  earlier  in 
the  day  that  the  commission  could  not  dis- 
cuss whether  refunds  must  be  made  by  util- 
ities for  overcharges  until  It  can  be  "deter- 
mined whether  overcharges  had  been  made. 
The  UI  president,  Mr.  Fassett,  said  last 
night  that  UI  is  only  required  to  update  the 
adjustment  charge  when  it  applies  for  a  gen- 
eral rate  hike.  This,  he  said,  the  company 
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has  done  in  connection  with  its  current  $11.6 
mUUon  rate  hike,  now  before  the  PUC. 

Senator  Gunther's  statistical  data,  spelled 
out  In  detail  the  discrepancy  between  the 
generating  efficiency  factor  given  to  the  PUC 
by  UI  originally  and  a  figure  given  for  the 
same  year  by  UI  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (FPC).  The  latter  figure  Indicated  a 
much  higher  efficiency. 

Using  figures  researched  by  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Senator  Gunther.  in  his  latter  report,  .showed 
that  UI  reported  to  the  PUC  a  factor  of 
12.400  heat  units  (BTUsl  to  produce  each 
kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  when,  in  fact,  it 
was  using  only  11.800  B'fU's  to  generate  a 
kilowatt  hour  of  electricity — a  difference  of 
600. 

Senator  Gumher  wrote  that  in  a  test  year, 
this  difference  resulted  In  an  overcharge  of 
458.381  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  which  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  SIO  a  barrel,  would  have  resulted 
in  a  money  overcharge  of  $4,583,810  to  UI 
customers. 

The  senator's  letter  also  cited  in  detail  the 
comparison  of  UI  s  basic  efficiency  reports 
with  otlier  utilities,  statewide  and  nation- 
wide, indicating  that  it  had  reported  effi- 
ciencies substantially  lower  than  all  other 
New  England  utilities  and  lower  than  the 
average  of  all  of  the  nation's  power  com- 
panies. 

Throughout  the  hearing.  Commissioner 
Stewart  was  criticized  for  the  way  the  session 
was  being  run,  from  people  who  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  prepared  statements, 
from  those  seeking  to  cross  examine  UI  offi- 
cials and  from  others  who  complained  they 
had  not  been  properly  notified  of  the  session. 

Although  the  hearing  was  orlginallv 
planned  for  cross  examination  of  UI  wit- 
nesse.«  only.  Commissioner  Stewart  eventually 
acceded  to  demands  of  several  political  can- 
didates and  area  citizens  and  opened  the  ses- 
sion for  public  statements. 

The  result  was  that  the  cross  examination 
period  lasted  less  than  a  half-hour,  during 
which  the  PUC  staff  members  and  Commis- 
sioner Stewart  were  repeatedly  Interruppd  by 
members  of  the  crowd,  some  of  whom  had 
filed  to  cross-examine  and  others  who  had 
not. 

Commissiiner  Stewart,  who  Is  one  of  the 
I  wo  new  men  appointed  by  Governor  Meskill 
in  June  v.hen  the  PUC  was  expanded  from 
three  to  five  members,  agreed  before  the  he.ir- 
ing  was  over  to  schedule  another  session,  but 
he  did  not  .specify  when  or  where. 

In  the  hotly  disputed  matter  of  scheduling 
.Tiiother  public  iiearing  on  ihe  fuel  cost 
charges,  PUC  Consumer  Counsel  David  Sil- 
verstone  indicated  he  would  file  a  motion 
with  the  PUC.  requesting  the  session  be  con- 
ducted at  nighttime  somewhere  "within  the 
service  area"  of  the  UT. 

He  added,  however,  he  would  probably  not 
request  Bridgeport  .specifically  as  the  hearing 
site  in  his  motion  to  the  commission.  There- 
fore, if  the  commission  accepts  the  Sllverstone 
motion,  it  could  conduct  the  meeting  in  New 
Haven. 

Last  niyht's  .session  was  a  continuation  of 
the  fuel  cost  hearings  that  opened  hi  July 
in  New  Haven.  That  session  was  devoted  to 
public  comment. 

Commissioner  Stewart  drew  noisy  criticism 
on  his  decision  to  open  last  night's  hearing  to 
general  public  comment. 

Announcing  the  action  after  the  one-half 
hour  cross-examination,  the  commissioner  ex- 
plained his  decision,  saying,  "people  didn't 
leave  their  homes  to  listen  to  a  lot  of  mtimbo 
jumbo.'' 

Among  those  protesting  the  commissioner "s 
action  most  strongly  were  Louis  Cantaflo,  of 
Mllford,  and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Deak,  of  Strat- 
ford, Democratic  candld.i.te  for  the  state 
Senate  in  the  2Ist  district. 

iio;h  charged  Mr  Stewart  'deceived"  inter- 
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venors  and  "chea'ied'  them  of  tlie  opportu- 
nity to  question  UI  officials. 

In  later  remarks.  Dr.  Deak  described  the 
hearing  as  "a  circus"  and  said  he  was  "out- 
raged" at  Mr.  Stewart  for  allowing  the  session 
"to  degenerate  into  a  public  forum." 

State  Sen.  J.  Edward  Caldwell.  D-Brld^e- 
port,  candidate  for  state  comptroller  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  this  November,  was  the  fir:-i 
of  about  15  speakers  in  the  open  portion  ol 
the  meeting. 

Senator  Caldwell  delivered  a  prepared  state- 
ment from  Congresswoman  Ella  T.  Grasso.  the 
Democratic  gubernatorial  nominee,  in  which 
Mrs.  Gras.so  charged  that  UI  had  overcharged 
customers  $5.7  million  since  1971,  when  the 
current  fuel  cost  adjustment  was  compute.-l. 

Siate  Rep.  Samuel  Liskov.  D-Bridgepor; . 
renewed  his  request  that  utility  company 
funds  be  held  In  escrow  until  the  fight  over 
the  fuel  adjustment  formula  and  charges  of 
utility  overbiliing  are  resolved. 

Otherwise,  he  asked,  "what  guarantee  will 
the  pii'ilic  have  that  these  charges,  that  may 
have  been  illegally  Imposed,  wont  be  re- 
turned.'' 

Allan  E.  BerwUi,  alderman  In  the  135th 
district,  and  Republican  candidate  for  .state 
representative  In  the  131st  Assembly  di.strici 
against  Rep.  Liskov,  called  for  the  election  of 
imure  members  of  the  PUC. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Taxpayers  As- 
soclaiion  of  Bridgeport.  Daniel  Domogal.i  and 
Artiiur  DflMonte.  critlzed  UI's  spending 
policies,  charging  the  utUity  with  extrava- 
gant executive  salaries  and  dellberatelv 
confusing  the  lormula  for  assessing  the  fuel 
cost  charges. 

They  Joined  olher  speakers  who  called  for 
a  public  audit  of  the  UI  financial  records. 

Former  Democratic  mayoral  candidate  W:'.- 
l;:im  K.  Mullane  s.^id  his  anti-fuel  cost  re- 
marks v:ere  aimed  at  putting  him  "on  re-'jrt 
aga:ii=i  the  apn.irent  Illegal  profit  "  which  h» 
daimea  utilities  have  earned  through  iJie 
blUhig  formula. 


Lrois'.ArOR  Backs  Assembly  C.\ll  on   0\tR- 

CHARC.ns    AXD    REBATES 

iBy  Alan  E.  Schoenhausi 
H.'RiKORi). — House  Majority  Leader  Ger- 
ald F.  Stevens,  R-Milford,  said  today  he 
will  .support  Oil  effort  to  get  an  immediate 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  Investi- 
gate possible  fi-.el  cost  adjustment  over- 
charges by  utilities  and  mandate  refunds  if 
neccs'iary. 

Rep.  Stevens  said  that  if  the  PUC  co;i- 
fi-ms  the  validity  of  recent  news  articles 
concernhig  the  overcharges,  and  if  the  PUC 
does  not  order  ctistomer  rebates  , or  cred!  .s. 
he  will  request  a  special  session  to  "rertif." 
the  problem. 

His  statement  conies  hi  the  wake  of  recent 
news  stories  in  The  Bridgeport  Post  and  else- 
where indicating  that  one  of  the  factor.- 
u.sed  by  major  utilities  in  computing  the 
FAC.  doe.s  not  properly  reflect  improved  efii- 
clencies  in  the  generating  of  electricity  that 
have  lowered  the  amount  of  oil  needed  to 
generate  a  unit  ol  power. 

Congressv.oraan  Ella  T.  Grasso.  the  Demo- 
crailc  gubernatorial  candidate  claimed  Tues- 
day that  the  state's  three  major  utilities 
have  been  overcharging  their  customers  by 
some  $15  million  over  a  three-year  pericKl. 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  an  obsolete  efficiency 
factor. 

Rep.  Stevens  said  today,  "the  fuel  cost 
adjustment  has  had  a  serious  credibility  gap 
with  the  public  right  along  and  these  latest 
and  very  serious  charges  have  understand- 
ably shaken  whatever  confidence  the  public 
has  had  l;i  the  utility  companies  and  even 
in  the  PUC. 

"I  think  it  mandatory  that  the  elected 
officials  of  this  state  act  to  restore  that  cred- 
ibility and  to  show  the  consumers  that,  while 
mistakes    may   be   made,    their   govertmient 
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.stands  ready  to  make  It  right,"  :the  Milford 
Republican  said. 

Congressman  Robert  H.  Steele,  the  GOP 
giibernAtorlal  candidate,  said  today  that  ha 
favors  the  establishment  of  an  immediat« 
program  to  deal  with  the  fuel  <;oBt  adjust- 
ment problem,  but  expressed  doubt  that  pro- 
posals advanced  by  lils  Democratic  opponent 
fire  adequate  to  resolve  the  situation. 

CongresBwoman  Orasso  has  suggested, 
nuiong  otlier  things,  that  the  PUC  be  abol- 
ished, and  replaced  with  a  regulator  agency 
"more  responsive"  to  the  need  of  the  public. 


Utilities- -Abusing  the  Rate  System 

Fuel  adjustment  clauses  are  among  the 
worst  features  of  utility  regulation.  Several 
companies  have  found  ways  of  charging  non- 
existent costs  to  their  customers  through 
these  clauses.  For  example,  one  company — 
Massachusetts  Electric — which  bills  its  cus- 
tomers every  other  month  has  been  charging 
February's  fuel  costs  on  January's  bills.  Other 
companies  hnve  been  able  to  charge  Increas- 
ing coal  cost3  in  rates  for  power  generated  by 
iKiclear  plants.  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  Is 
an  example.  Utilities  which  own  coal  mines 
can  charge  themselves  higher  prices  lor  the 
coal,  then  pass  along  the  profits  through  the 
fuel  adjustment  clause  to  the  coal  operation. 

Most  important,  the  fuel  adju<;tment  clause 
has  eliminated  the  power  companies'  incen- 
tives to  bargain  for  lower  fuel  prices.  Thus, 
the  coal  and  cil  indiistries  have  been  able 
to  double  and  triple  fuel  prices  with  virtually 
no  resistance  from  the  power  Industry. 

Adjustment  clauses  for  other  expenses  also 
h«ve  been  abused  by  utilities.  For  example, 
many  utilities  have  been  plagued  by  operat- 
ing difBculties  in  nuclear  plants  and  have 
been  forced  to  purchase  power  from  other 
utilities.  Some  utilities  are  able  to  pass  on 
the  cost  of  purchased  power  through  an  ad- 
justment clause.  Thus,  the  unwilling  cus- 
tomer Is  forced  to  pay  for  a  utility's  mistakes 
with  no  review  by  the  regulatory  commission. 

Utilities  should  be  permlt»ed  to  increase 
rates  to  cover  increased  costs  of  providing 
electricity.  However,  all  cost  Increases  should 
be  subject  to  regulation  to  Insure  that  they 
ars  valid. 

Many  utilities  are  requesting  new  regula- 
tory procedures  which  would  help  them  to 
increase  rates.  Normally  a  company's  rates 
are  based  on  Us  actual  costs  during  the  year 
preceding  its  request  for  a  rate  Increase.  But 
recently  several  commission;;  h&ve  allowed 
rat«  requests  to  be  based  on  n  "future  test 
year."  Tlius.  the  utility  is  allowed  to  claim 
expenses  which  have  never  been  verified.  Con- 
sumers fear  that  this  type  of  regulation  will 
result  In  self  fulfilling  prophesies  of  higher 
electric  rates. 

Other  vttillties  have  been  allowed  to  biclude 
"construction  work  In  progress"  la  their  rate 
bases.  The  Georgia  Power  Company  Is  an 
oft-cited  example.  This  permits  thie  utility  to 
earn  a  return  on  equipment  which  is  not  in 
use.  Instead  the  utility  shotild  calculate  the 
cost  of  its  capital  tied  up  in  construction 
(allownnce  for  funds  used  during  con.struc- 
tlon)  and  place  this  sum  in  thei  rate  base 
when  the  plant  goes  Into  service.  ^Otherwise, 
the  utility  would  be  able  to  charge  present 
customers  for  future  power  plants. 

The  percentage  of  electric  utility  taxes 
[;oing  to  federal  Income  taxes  declined  from 
about  13  percent  In  1956  to  2.C  percent  In 
1973.  This  was  made  possible  by  frequent 
new  tax  loopholes  such  as  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  Investment  tax  credits.  By 
last  year,  39  power  companies  paid  no  fed- 
c'-\X  Income  tax  at  all.  However,  22  of  these 
companies  continued  to  charge  their  custom- 
•  rs  for  federal  Income  tax.  These  revenues, 
totaling  $119  million,  will  accrue  to  the  bene- 
tu  cf  the  stockholders.  Heading  the  list  of 
evaders  was  Georgia  Power,  which  paid  more 
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than  $30  million  In  "taxes"  to  Us  stock- 
holders. Other  companies  allocating  large 
amounts  of  money  that  ought  to  have  gone 
as  taxes  to  stockholders  Included  Northern 
States  Power,  Carolina  Power  &  Light,  and 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas. 

The  tax  gimmick  is  perfectly  legal  and 
chilled  "normalized"  accounting.  It  Involves 
keeping  two  sets  of  books — one  for  the  state 
utilities  commission  and  the  other  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  way  a  utility 
can  take  federal  tax  credits  without  passing 
them  on  to  the  customer. 

Any  utility  commission  can  put  a  stop  to 
normalized  accounting.  You  can  attempt  to 
persuade  your  state  commission  wlMi  de- 
tailed Information  on  your  local  utility.  The 
Hat  of  actual  tax  piiyments  (or  credits)  Is 
available  from  the  Senate  Bxidgeting  Sub- 
committee, 161  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC,  20510.  The  federal  In- 
come taxes  charged  to  customers  Is  on  page 
114  of  the  Federal  Power  Comintssiou's 
Form  1,  the  annual  report  filed  by  each 
utility.  Ii  is  the  sum  of  Hues  12,  14,  15  and 
16. 

CiriZENS   RATES 

Ciiizens  in  Wisconsin  recently  won  another 
major  victory  in  the  battle  to  reform  elec- 
tric utility  rate  structures.  On  August  8, 
1074.  after  two  years  and  some  3.000  pages 
of  testimony,  the  Capitol  Community  Citi- 
zens and  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
(C<;c-EDF)  succeeded  In  wresting  a  favor- 
able and  significant  deciislon  from  the  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Commission  on  the 
Madtson  Gas  &  Electric  (MG&E)  Company's 
rate  structtire.  The  Conunlsslon  ordered  es- 
sentially Hat  rates  for  MG&E  s  residential 
customers,  and  instituted  a  rate  differential 
between  simimer  and  winter  designed  to  dis- 
courage summer  air  conditioning  use  for  all 
customers.  In  adopting  flat  rates,  the  Com- 
mission rejected  traditional  declining  block 
rates,  whcrc-by  large  users  pay  less  per  unit 
for  their  electriciiy  than  do  small  users.  With 
fiat  rates,  customers  pay  a  fixed  charge  to 
cover  customer  costs  and  a  single  rate  for  pU 
uniui  of  electricity  consumed.  Calling  the 
MO&E  battle  a  "national  test  case  on  electric 
rate  de&ign,"  the  Comnilssiou's  Chairman 
derlared  that  "rate  di/Terentials  which  bene- 
fit large-volume  users  .  .  .  are  generally  not 
jurtified;  and  in  the  future  It  will  be  in- 
cumijent  upon  those  lailities  advocating 
retention  of  such  rate  design  features  to 
clearly  demonstrate  their  cost  Justlflcation." 
Commercial  and  Industrial  rates  were  also 
flattened  substantially,  while  revenue  :'e- 
sponslblUty  was  generally  shifted  from  com- 
mercial customers  to  Indtjstrial  users. 

Perhaps  the  real  significance  of  the  MG&E 
case  lies  in  the  Commission's  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  long-run  incremental  cost  and 
Incremental  cost  pricing  as  the  "touchstones" 
c:  its  ratemaking  policy.  Long-nm  incre- 
mental cost  (LRICi  Is  tike  additional  coBt  of 
buUdiag  new  plants*  and  providing  electricity 
over  the  next  several  years.  LRIC-based  pric- 
ing schemes  are  designed  to  dLscourage  waiite- 
fill  energy  use  and  to  promote  the  most  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources  by  insuring  that 
those  uses  placing  the  greatest  denuinds  on 
the  system  will  pay  the  true  costs  of  such 
consumption.  Those  who  push  the  system 
to  expand  will  pay  more  for  their  electricity, 
because  today  It  costs  a  utility  much  more 
to  provide  service  If  It  has  to  build  and  op- 
erate extra  capacity. 

The  Wisconsin  Commission  found  the  best 
approximation  of  the  LRIC  pricing  concept 
In  use  to  be  a  peak  load  pricing  system  such 
as  time-of-day  pricing.  Taking  flattened  rates 
and  summer/ winter  rate  differentials  as  a 
point  of  departure,  the  Commission  hopes  to 
Institute  a  time-of-day  metering  system. 
Under  such  a  sys>tem,  rates  could  vary  with 
the  time  of  day  so  that  cvistomers  using  elec- 
tricity at  peak  hours  would  pay  the  higher 
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costs  ass.-)ciated  with  meeting  peak  demand. 
Conversely,  customers  would  be  rewarded 
with  lower  rates  for  shifting  their  use  to 
off-peak  times. 

Other  states  have  also  been  very  active  la 
reforming  electric  utility  rates.  To  date,  pro- 
motional rates  have  already  been  attacked 
with  some  success  in  at  least  20  states,  and 
cltiiens  continue  to  press  for  further  re- 
structuring m  these  and  many  other  states. 
F*robnbly  the  most  significant  precedents 
came  from  New  York  and  Michigan  last  fall. 
Tlie  New  York  Commission  ordered  flat  rates 
for  Con.sfilidated  Edison's  residential  and  cer- 
tain commercial  customers.  (See  Case  No. 
26309.  Opinion  No.  73-31.  Sept.  6.  1973.]  The 
Michigan  Commission  has  also  flattened  rstes 
completely  for  many  of  the  state's  residential 
a-sers  of  elpctrlcity  and  gas.  {For  example,  see 
Re  Detroit  Edlsoii.  Case  No.  U-4257,  Jan.  4, 
iLi7'l.| 

Support  for  rate  structure  reform  alsn 
continues  to  build  at  the  federal  level.  Tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  considering 
revirion  cf  wtiolcsale  electric  rate  design.s. 
and  the  Commission's  Chairman  John  Nas- 
sikas  recently  called  for  flattening  of  utility 
rate  structures  and  urged  experimentation 
with  tIme-of-day  metering  and  peak  load 
priilTi^.  John  Snwhill,  head  of  the  Pedernl 
Energy  Administration,  also  recently  en- 
dorsed peak  load  pricing  as  a  way  of  lowering 
capital  costs  and  consumer  rates. 

For  the  latest  information  on  the  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Commission's  rate 
de.sign  policy,  request  copies  of  the  orders 
iiud  related  opinions  In  Madison  Gas  A- 
'Electric  cases  2  U- 7423  and  2-U-7952.  dated 
.\ug.  8  and  29.  respectively,  from  432  Hill 
F.irms  .State  Office  Building.  Madison.  WI 
.'■•3702.  The  Environmental  Defen.se  Fund, 
which  played  a  vital  role  In  the  MOA-E  case, 
has  announced  that  It  Is  willing  to  share 
its  data,  computer  programs  and  expertise 
on  rate  stnictures  with  anyone  lnteres«^ed 
For  further  Information,  contact  Dr.  Ernest 
Habloht.  Director  of  EDF's  Energy  Program, 
at  (516)  751-5191  (O)  or  (516)  473-7388  (H> 
And  for  a  good  discussion  of  pei-.k  load  prlc- 
iuf,'.  see  "Electricity  Price  Regulation: 
Critical  Crossroads  or  New  Group  Partici- 
pation Sport, "  by  Dr.  Charles  Cicchetti  In 
the  Aug.  29,  1974  issue  of  Public  Utl!ltie« 
Fortnightly. 

BRIEFS 

An  ui).statc  New  York  conference  of  utility 
org:tnizei's  and  researchers  Is  scheduled  at 
Ithaca  In  late  October  or  early  November. 
Contact  JUn  Schmidt,  Human  Affahs  F>ro- 
f^:ram,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  .  .  .  Citi- 
zens In  Massachusetts  are  collecting  slgna- 
ture.s  fcr  a  referendum  which  could  establish 
a  Mas-sachusetts  Power  Authority.  The 
ag"ncy  would  be  responsible  for  operating 
and  building  all  major  power  plants  and 
power  lines  In  the  state.  .  .  .  Residents  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  will  vote  in  November 
wliether  to  have  the  public  take  over  facili- 
ties of  Pacific  Power  &  Light.  ...  A  coali- 
tion of  citizens  groups  in  Rhode  Island  suc- 
cessfully opposed  a  power  cost  adjustment 
for  the  Blackstone  VuUey  Electric  Company. 
The  Consumers  against  the  Power  Cost  Ad- 
justment convinced  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Business  Regulation  that  it 
.should  continue  to  regulate  pov.-er  costs  .  .  . 
Proponents  of  Lifeline  Service  were  surprised 
and  pleased  to  learn  that  John  SawhiU  ap- 
parently endorses  the  concept.  SpeakUig  at 
the  FEA's  second  electric  utilities  confer- 
ence In  Washington,  Sawhlll  announced  that 
"there  Is  no  room  In  this  nation's  energy 
policy  for  abusing  the  consumer,"  and  he  said 
the  poor  and  elderly  "must  not  bear  the 
brunt  of  recent  price  Increases." 

(Utilities— The  utUitles  section  Is  edited 
by  Rick  Morgan  and  Sandy  Jerabek  of  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  Room 
720    DuPont   Circle    BuUdIng,    Washington, 
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DC.  20036.  For  more   information   write   or 
call  them  at  202-659-9682.) 
footnotes 

1  Original  draft  by  Alvln  Kaufman,  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Economic  Research,  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  June  26, 
1974. 

=  Economic  Paper  No.  1. 

-See  the  Subcommittee's  Economic  Paper 
No.  5,  "Productivity  In  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tion", for  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this 
subject. 


FACING  THE  COLD  REAUTIES  TO- 
DAY OR  THE  BITTER  CONSE- 
QUENCES TOMORROW 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  h-li.mois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Americans  now  appear  to  be  in  full  ac- 
cord on  one  issue — that  inflation  has  be- 
come this  Nation's  public  enemy  No.  1. 
Unless  there  is  a  new  and  sincere  effort 
toward  self-discipline  in  the  Congress  as 
well  as  back  home,  we  may  well  face  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  which  will  take  years 
to  overcome  and  leave  scars  on  both  our 
economic  and  political  systems  of  an  ugly 
and  permanent  nature. 

The  inflation  that  we  are  experiencing 
in  the  United  States  is  nothing  new— it 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  four 
decades.  According  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  dropped  80  cents  siiice  1933. 

The  dollar  that  I  am  using  as  the 
.standard  is  the  1937  to  1939  dollar,  wliich 
was  worth  100  cents  during  that  3-year 
period— 98  cents  in  1937,  $1  in  1938, 
and  $1.02  in  1939. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the 
Roosevelt  dollar  shrunk  in  purchasing 
power  from  $1.09  to  29  cents,  the  former 
figure  being  the  peak  of  its  post-World 
War  I  value : 

1933   $1.09 

1934 1.05 

1935 _  1  .03 

1936 _..  1  02 

1937 .98 

1938  -. ._  1  00 

1939 1  02 

1940 1.01 

1941   .96 

1942 87 

1943 iiiii":::    si 

1944 80 

1945 78 

1946 "" "         72 

1947 riiii:::::;::    lea 

1948 59 

1949 59 

1950 — ::::::::    .m 

1951 5I 

1952 """  53 

1953 "53 

1954 53 

1955 53 

1956  ' go 

1957 ::::::::::::::::    :5o 

1958   40 

'959  — ::::::::.::::    .48 

I960 ^a 

■«6i  — - ::::::::::::::::::::::    J! 

1964 It 

1965 :::::::::::::::::::::::    :« 
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1966 43 

1967 42 

1968 .41 

1969  39 

1970 .36 

1971  .35 

1972 34 

1973  .31 

1974  (est.) .29 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  continuing 
erosion  of  our  money?  Some  people  blame 
big  business.  Others  blame  big  labor. 
Still  ot.hers  say  that  we  are  all  to  blame, 
which  i.s  another  way  of  saying  that  no- 
body is  to  blame. 

Tlie  real  culprit  is  neither  the  business- 
man nor  the  workingman.  If  his  prices 
are  set  too  high,  tlie  merchant  will  price 
liiiTLself  out  of  the  market.  If  his  wage 
demands  gel  too  high,  the  laborer  will 
likewise  price  himself  out  of  the  market. 
The  real  culprit  is  big  government. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  told  big  gov- 
ernment that  it  is  pricing  itself  out  of 
the  market.  When  I  say  big  government. 
I  mean  the  politicians  who  vote  for  more 
and  more  spending  and  bigger  and  big- 
ger deficits  and  tlie  bm-eaucrats  who  keep 
demanding  more  and  more  spending 
without  regard  for  the  consequences. 

The  following  figures  show  how  spend- 
ing has  increased  during  the  last  four 
decades,  more  than  40  years  in  the  fiscal 
wilderness: 

i  Amounts  in  mUllous| 
FlHcal: 

193.3    .$4,598 

1934    6,645 

1935    6.497 

1936    8,422 

1937    7,733 

1938    6.765 

1939 8,  841 

1940    9,589 

1941  13,980 

1942  34,500 

1943  78,909 

1944  93,956 

1945  95,184 

1946  61,738 

1047  36,931 

1948    40,401 

1949  -- 40,570 

1950    43,147 

■961    45,797 

1952  67,962 

1953  76.769 

1954  70.890 

1955  68,509 

1956  70,460 

1957  76,741 

1958  82,575 

1959 92,  104 

1960  92.223 

1961  97,79.5 

1962    106,813 

1963    111,311 

1964 ._   118,684 

19fi5 118,  430 

1966 134  852 

1967   158,254 

1968   178,833 

1969    184,548 

1970 1 196,588 

1971  211,425 

1972  231,876 

1973  246,626 

1974 (est.)-.  269,546 

1975 (est.)..  305,439 

The  following  table  shows  that  34  defi- 
cits have  resulted  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  spending  from  $4,598,000,000 
in  fi,scal  1933  to  an  estimated  $305,439,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  1975.  Only  nine  surpluses 
have  interrupted  the  flow  of  red  ink: 


(Amounts  in  millions  of  dollan| 


Surpluses 
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Deltcits 


Fiscal  - 
1933 

i93«                               

!93d                                      

?.602 
3.  630 
?  791 

193f.                 

'  425 

195/                     

2  777 

!«?                        ..     .  . 

1   177 

193?                            .       . 

'f  862 

!9<C 

2  710 

1?4': 

4  778 

19.'.' 

io'3                                       " " 

i9«                     -..---.. 

19.396 
H  812 

46  138 

1945     .                    .....  .  . 

•iSifc                      .       

!'"'■'    .             ........   s.'mo' 

i?'.8 .              8,864 

iS"?       .              1,006  . 

'9i)0 

951 ;: 7.593'.. 

;9>? ,...                    49 

iSb? ' 

I9.S4 ...."; 

1955   "        

1956 4,087". 

!9-' 3,249  .. 

:958 

45  Q''2 
18  201 

2  207 

5.274 
1.170 

3  041 

.2  939 

1939 

12  855 

I9C.0 269  .. 

Surpluses 

OeFitil: 

1961   .• 

3  406 

196; 

7  137 

1963. •.. 

1%4  

1965 

4.751 
5,922 
I  596 

19t.6  

3  796 

1967 

8  70-' 

1968 ...'. 

25  161 

1&69  3.'236 

1370  ..... ::.:::;;::.   . 

2  845 

1971       . 

23  033 

)07> 

23  277 

1973 

1974  (estimated) I 

197b  (eslima!ed) 

14,  3C1 

r  5J6 
11  400 

All  of  this  deficit  spending  has  brought 
about  an  increase  in  the  Federal  debt 
from  $22,539,000,000  at  the  end  of  fit-cal 
1933  to  $476,657,000,000  as  of  October  3. 
1974.  Interest  on  the  debt  now  exceeds 
$30,000,000,000  annually.  Ten  cents  ol 
every  dollar  paid  in  income  tax  goes  for 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  stated  that  bin 
government  is  the  real  culprit  that  must 
bear  the  blame  for  inflation.  Who  ha^ 
been  in  charge  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment for  the  last  four  decades?  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  Roosevelt.  Tiniman, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  have  headed  th» 
executive  branch  for  28  of  the  last  41 
5'ear.':.  while  Republicans,  Eisenhower 
and  Nixon,  have  sei*ved  as  Chief  Exeru- 
tives  fo/  13.  Democrats  have  been  at  I'le 
helm  twice  as  long  as  Republicans. 

This,  however,  does  not  tell  the  whi)e 
story.  Of  the  21  Congresses  that  have 
served  from  1933  until  now.  only  2 
have  been  Republican.  In  the  80th  Con- 
gress, which  met  from  1947  to  1^49.  the 
Republicans  had  a  246  to  188  edge  in 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatites. 
with  1  seat  held  by  a  minor  party,  and 
a  51  to  45  margin  in  the  Senate.  A  Dem- 
ocrat was  in  the  White  House  duriny 
that  period.  In  the  83d  Congress,  which 
sat  from  1953  to  1955.  the  Republican-s 
had  a  221  to  213  edge  in  the  House,  with 
1  minor  party  seat.  This  was  but  3 
seats  above  a  bare  majority.  Neither  ma- 
jor party  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
there  being  48  Republicans,  47  Demo- 
crats, and  1  Independent. 
Here  are  the  figures: 
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Opening 

Noisn 

Republi- 

Swito 

Openinf 

Repiibli- 

House 
Demo* 



Senate 

Republi- 

Demo- 

Demo- 

RepebU- 

Demo- 

Co::;;, ess 

yaars 

can 
117 

:    crat 

i    313 

Minor 

b 

can 
36 

crat 
59 

Minor 

1 

Congreu 
Mtti 

1955 

can 

203 

crat 

231 

Minor 

can 
47 

crat           Minor 

;3<i 

1933 

**                 1 

7«t| 

1935 

103 

-t    322 

10 

75 

69 

2 

tSth 

1957 

200 

233 

(') 

47 

49. 

75th 

1937 

89 

i    Hi 

13 

17 

75 

4 

Kth 

1959 

lh3 

283  ._ 

34 

64  ... 

76th 

1939 

163 

i    2K 

4 

23 

f9 

4 

«7lh...  

1961 

I7J 

263  .. 

3S 

6S  . 

77th 

1941 
1943 
1945 

162 
209 
190 

i    267 
r    222 
:    243 

r. 

4 
2 

28 
38 
38 

66 
57 
57 

2 

1 
1 

«8th 

S9Ui 

9(Wi 

19S3 
196i 
l%7 

177 
140 
187 

258  .. 
295  .. 

247 

(1)" 

■   S3 

32 

36 

«7 

78lh 

68 ■ 

79th 

64 

80th 

1947 

24R 

i    188 

1 

SI 

45  .. 

91st 

.1969 

192 

243  . 

43 

57  . 

Rlst 

1949 

171 

'■   263 

1 

42 

54  . 

Kd 

1971 

180 

254 

(') 

45 

55  . 

82d 

1951 

199 

1  234 

2 

47 

48 

i 

93(1 

1973 

187 

218  . 

42 

58 

83(1 

1953 

221 

i  213 

1 

48 

47 

1 

1  1  01  2  vacancies 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  itop  uncon- 
stitutional, unnecessary,  and;  inesponsi- 
ble  spending,  the  inflationary  balloon  will 
continue  to  expand  until  it  eventually 
and  inevitably  bursts.  We  will  then  have 
an  economic  catastrophe  that  will  make 
the  Great  Depression  of  1929-40  look 
like  a  boom. 

When  the  stock  market  collapsed  in 
1929,  signaling  the  beginning  of  a  decade 
of  hard  times,  the  national  debt  was 
slightly  more  than  516  billion.  It  is  now 
almost  30  times  that  much  and  \^  ill  soon 
exceed  half  a  trillion  dollars. 

We  cannot  afford  another  depression, 
especially  with  such  a  heavy  load  of  debt 
at  high-interest  rates.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  another  economic  disaster  Is  to 
cut  Federal  spending  by  many  billions, 
balance  the  national  budget,  and  reduce 
the  astronomical  public  debt.  Let  as  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  President's 
proposals  for  fighting  inflation  and  Im- 
plement them  with  constructive  ideas  of 
our  own. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL OPINION  POLL  RE- 
SULTS 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    Pl:NNSYi,VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  Iffj,  1974 

Mr.    BIESTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    while 
Gallup.  Harris,  and  other  national  poll- 


ing organizations  perform  an  important 
educational  function  in  periodically 
measuring  public  opinion  on  major  is- 
sues, constituent  questionnaires  mailed 
at  the  congre.ssional  district  level  by 
Members  of  Congress  deal  more  closely 
with  many  of  the  specific  issues  before 
this  body.  These  surveys  also  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  what  the 
public  is  thinking.  Although  Members 
do  not  always  ask  the  same  questions 
or  phrase  them  identically,  there  is  usa- 
allv  sufficient  similarity  that  a  composite 
of  the  results  does  present  an  interesting 
.sample  of  public  opinion.  Tying  together 
the  responses  from  several  congressional 
questionnaires  can  help  provide  Insights 
into  tlie  nature  of  patterns  in  thinking 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Towei  l  of  Nevada 
shared  with  us  a  summary  of  congres- 
sional opinion  poll  results  bpsed  on  con- 
stituent surveys  undertaken  by  several 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
insert  for  tlie  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
tlie  second  such  sunun.uy  to  have  been 
compiled : 

SK',  ONll     AnNIAI,     RfPORT     ON     CONOIIESSIO.M.AL 

OprNioN  Poll  Results 
(By  Dr.  W.  P.  Cortelyou) 

(Editc'Rial  Note. — The  Introduciiou  to  this 
rept)rt  is  prepared  lii  the  form  of  personal 
Instructioiis  to  the  reader  because  that  for- 
mat seetns  to  make  it  easier  for  the  reader 
to  learn  to  use  the  new  type  of  tables  In- 
volved. L-ist  year's  summary  may  be  foinid 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  October  4, 
1973,  page  33076-33077.) 

Pfircentage.s  of  Respondents  Who  Say 
"Spend  More,  or  Same,  or  Less" — Exhibit  1: 


In  the  first  statistical  table  in  this  report 
you  will  find  the  returns  from  a  new  type  oi 
cni?stion  that  congressmen  novs-  use  more 
and  more  freqt^ently  to  ask  their  constitu- 
ents In  which  problem  areas  v.e  ought  to 
?ipciid  more  money,  or  the  same,  or  less. 
Cynpress  is  beginning  to  take  more  Intere.st 
in  the  budget-makhig  prtxiess,  which  has 
tjt>en  dominated  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
These  quef;tlons  help  them  to  establish  budg- 
et priorities. 

Sixteen  Congressmen  reported  their  find- 
ings from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  question. 
In  the  following  table  you  wUl  find  their 
reports  summarized,  in  alphabetical  order, 
usins  the  postal  abbreviations  of  the  state.s. 
The  complete  table  is  divided  hito  three 
secHon.s.  each  of  which  gives  Information  on 
attitudes  toward  seven  different  problem 
areas,  making  twenty-one  in  all.  Note  that 
on  €«ch  line,  under  each  problem  area,  there 
are  three  percentages.  The  arst  one  8ho>  s 
the  percentage  of  the  respondents  who  think 
•more"  money  .should  be  spent  in  that  prob- 
lem area.  The  second  figure  shows  the  per- 
centage of  the  respondents  who  think  the 
"same"  amount  should  be  spent  there,  and 
the  third  figure  shows  the  percentage  who 
want  "less"  money  spent  in  that  area.  F(  r 
in.si.ance  In  CA  24  61^!  of  the  respondents 
want  "more"  money  .spent  on  Crime  Control 
Willie  only  8'.  want  less  money  spent  there. 
The  respon.se  from  other  districts  is  not 
much  different. 

Where  the  congressman  did  not  a.~,k  his 
fonslltuents  for  a  recommendation  on  spcnd- 
I'lR  money  in  one  of  the  listed  problem  areas 
the  corresponding  space  is  filled  with  hyphens 
to  make  the  table  easier  to  read. 

For  more  Infonnatlon  on  the  Congre:isional 
Dlalricts  referred  to,  on  the  Congressmen  who 
represent  them,  and  the  dates  of  liis  poll 
repcrls  see  Exhibit  3. 


TABLE  1.-  PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO  RECOM.V.ENOED  MORE.  OR  THE  SA'v.E.  OR  LESS  MONEY  IN  EACH  OF  THE  21  AREAS  LISTED 


Agriculture 


Consumers 


Crime  control 


Defense 


Drap  control 


Education 


EldeilV 


State  district 


More    Same      Less     Mor«    Same      Less     More    Same      Less     More  Same        Less     More    Same      Less     More    Same      Less     fJIcre    Same       Less 


13 
49 


2S 
33 


62 
18 


33 


33 
15 


si 

2? 


16 
£3 


S2 
30 


California,  24 
California,  36 
Georgia,  1... 

Iowa,  1 

lo'.va.  2 

Idaho,  1 

Kansas.  5 

Midiigan,  6 . .........4 47 

r»licliigan,  11 j. 

North  Carolina,  6 IS        42        40 

Ohio,  1   4 

Ohio.  19 f 63 

Oregon,  2  26        2?        45 

Pennsylvania  13........ j 

Vermont,  al 27         45         28 


41 


26 


01 


31 


39 
33 


9 

37 


50 
68 


36 
29 


14 
3 


39 


14 


6« 
68 


20 
29 


14 
3 


29 
18 
41 
9 
8 
29 


33 

34 
38 
24 
35 
41 


2S 
48 
21 
67 
57 
30  . 


48 


37 


15 


49 


43 


31 


Wisconsin.  7. 


38 


29 


33 


54 


40 


6 


13 

n 

10 
43 
12 
13 
9 
14 


41 
51 
43 
31 
34 
32 
35 
31 
32 


46 

37 
47 
26 
54 
55 
56 
55 
62 


57 


32 


11 


29 

37 

34 

42 

42 

16 

53 

31 

16 

56 

31 

13 

45 

45 

10 

26 

32 

41 

44 

37 

19 

37 

47 

16 

42 
69 


41 

26 


17 
5 


46 

40 
35 
27 
37 

14 

42 

23 

52 

21 

42 

21 

39 

38 


45 
50 


16 

12  . 


Energy  research 


Foreign  aid 


California,  24.. 
California,  36.. 

Oorgia,  1 

lov/a,  1 

lo./j,  2 


Health  Highways  Housing  Job  training  Mass  transit 

Mors    Sam^     Less     Mora    Sam*     Less     Mora    SaiM     Less     Mara    Same     Less     More    Same      Less     Mora    Same     Lass     More    Same        Less 

26 
20 


if" 


7 
9 
11 

17 
24 


92 

87 
87 
78 
73 


21 

48 
51 
63 
S7 


33 
34 

32 
26 
37 


IS 
» 
11 

c. 


27 
17 


13 
41 


60 
42 


49 
59 


25 
29 


n 


42 
30 


32 
49 


26 

26 


68 

59 


17 

34 


IS 
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Energy  resMtcli 
More    Same      Less 

Forefgn  aid 

Health 

Higtiwtys 

Housing 

Job  training 

Mass  fran.^it 

More 

Same 

Less 

Moi* 

Same 

Lms 

More 

Sam*      Less 

More 

Sam* 

Less 

More 

Same 

Less 

Mere 

Same        Less 

Idaho,  1 

Kansas,  5 

^'lchigan,  6 

Michiean.  11 ... 

1 
1 

I 

5 
15 
II 

94 
84  . 
88  . 

38 

52 
44 
59 
62 
52 

33 

........ 

40 
36 
29 
28 
38 

29 

■"36' 

8 

20 
12 
10 
10 

....... 

20 
25 

""■"22 47"" 

59         21 
34          41 

13 
21 

"■'46" 
16 
34 
27 
35 

30 

38 

---  22  - 

46 
26 
34 
42 

57 
41 

"'32 
38 
40 
39 
23 

43 

""""36"" 

""2i" 

"43" 

"28           ^9 

North  Carolina,  6 

■"78 9' 

""'79 16  ■ 

52         38 

"■"is' 

...... 

10 

3 

4 
2 
2 

I 

26 
12 
11 
9 
13 

71 
84 

87 
89 
86 

Ohio.  1 

Ohio,  19 

Oregon,  2 

31 
35 

39 
41 

30 
24 

....... 

63 
63 

eg 

39 

"'"'29 23 

16           21 
27           10 

Pennsylvania,  13 

Vermont,  al- 

20           12 

VVr-cSiisin,  7 .- 

2 

12 

86 

63 

36 

2  . 

40        n 

Pollution  control 

Poverty 

Public  works 

Revenue  sharing 
More    Same      Less 

Social  security 
More    Same      Less 

Space  research 
More    Same      Less 

Welfare 

More    Same 

Less 

More 

Same 

Less 

More 

Same 

Less 

More 

Same        Less 

C^lifofnia,  24 

42         33 

61 28" 

37         44 

25 

ji ; 

19  . 

26 
29 

13 
36 

61  . 
35 

17 
16 

14 

S 

10 

11 

"""12 

44 
32 

29  " 

27 

32 
23 

"""38"' 

39 
52 

57' 
65 
58 
66 

'50" 

■  21 

6" 

...... 

51 
...... 

S3           46 

Calitornia,  36 

Georgia,  1 

Iowa  1 . 

20 

39 

41  . 



""    li 83 

lo*a,  2 

X 

40 

50 

10 

*"*• 

Idaho.  1 

■> 

22           67 
30           19 

"27 62 

Kansas,  5 

" 

Michigan,  6 

fJichigan,  11 

North  Carolina.  6. . 

44         44 
4 

15 

21 

23 

31 
47 

48  . 
30  . 

"16" 

■  "ci 

■  23  ; 

;;;:::;;;;;;:: 

"35>"'  M 

"15" 

Ohio,  1 

32         31 

58          32 

54          3! 
58         33 

37  . 
10 
15  . 
9 

Ohio.  19 

Oregon.  2 

Pennsylvania,  13 

38 
"28" 

30 

"  46  ■■ 

42  . 
■261 

27 

'  "36         37 

'53' 

40" 

...... 

12 
9 

22 
28 

66 
63 

'  "u" 

"""25 bi 

Vermont,  al 

17 

51         32  . 

'  "50" 

"41  " 

-g   " 

-  -"2 

""'20  "' 

'78'. 

11 

29          6a 

Wisconsin,  7 

47         45 

9 

35 

35 

30  . 

Comparisons  of  Recent  Congressional 
Polls — Exhibit  2:  (Dates  of  the  poll  reports 
used  are  given  under  Exhibit  3) . 

Note  that  the  "Yes 'I"  in  the  response  to 
"ABORTION:  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  this  problem?"  runs  from 
35'^  up  to  70',( . 

(Read  down  the  left-hand  liat  and  back  up 
the  right-hand.)  Statisticians  like  to  divide 
summaries  of  this  kind  into  "quariiles".  The 
"folded"  format  introduced  here  simplifies 
that  Job.  Note  the  dotted  line  connecting 
44 ^c  and  ei*:;!.  This  line  separates  the  rest  of 
the  table  into  four  equal  parts,  each  of  which 
contains  reports  from  four  congressmen.  The 
difference  between  these  two  percentages,  17 
In  this  case,  la  known  us  the  Interquartile 
Range  (IQR). 


Finding  the  IQR  is  not  Just  an  academic 
exercise.  It  is  a  pcxid  way  to  measure  the 
variation  in  opinion  across  the  country.  A  low 
value  for  the  IQR  on  a  given  question  means 
that  tiirottghotit  the  country  the  answers  to 
that  question  are  in  close  agreeiiient.  Like- 
wise a  high  IQR  means  much  disagreement. 

Tlie  median  is  the  middle  value  in  a  list  of 
increasing  values,  if  that  list  contains  an  odd 
number  of  Items.  If  the  list  contains  an  even 
number  of  items  the  median  is  the  average  of 
tlie  two  middle  values.  In  either  case  the 
folded  format  used  here  makes  the  median 
rhow  up  at  the  bottom  of  that  section  of  the 
table. 

The  meaning  of  parenthetlr'al  ;iotes:  See 
the  entry,  "Qude,   (1'4)".  This  means  that 


Mr.  Gude  In  his  poll  offered  agreement  with 
the  Supreme  Court  as  one  of  four  alternative 
answers  that  the  respondent  might  have 
chosen.  This  tends  to  lower  the  "Yes'  "  in 
comparLson  with  asking  the  question  by  it- 
self, but  I  felt  it  would  be  better  to  include 
such  values  in  the  table  and  mark  them  a.s 
being  somewhat  unorthodox. 

It  is  remarkable  how  oft«n  the  median  for 
1 974  is  close  to  the  median  for  1973,  when  tht 
question  was  repeated  In  1974.  This  says  very 
strongly  that  Congressional  polls  ere  by  no 
means  trivial.  When  they  can  be  given  the 
publicity  they  deserve  they  will  become  a 
topic  of  frequent  discussion  In  the  media  and 
^^ill  make  a  big  contribution  toward  public 
education  in  public  affairs. 


Congressman 


TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0NS  OF  RECENT  CONGRESSIONAL  POLLS  (PERCENTS  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO  ANSWEP.EO  YES) 
(Memo)         Stale 


District 


Party 


Yes 

(percent)       IQR  Median 


Yes 

(percent)       Party 


Stale 


District 


Congressman   . 


(^:e^(lJ> 


ABORTION:  DO  YOU  AGREE  WITH  THE  SUPREIWI^OURT  RULING  ON  THIS  PROBLEM? 


Steiger AZ 3... 

Froehlich Wl 8... 

Gud* (1/4A)- MD 8... 

Snyder KY 4... 

Taylor MO 7... 

Lafta OH 5... 

Blester (I,3A) PA 8... 

Murphy IL  2... 

Wilson (1,4A) CA 31.. 

1  Reported  ?,73.  Most  of  the  entries  in  this  table  thr.' 
Summary  by  Oellums.  ConRec,  1973,  p.  899. 


R 35.. 

R 38 

R 41 

R.: 46 

R 44 IQR     17 

R 46 

R 50 

0 52 

0 53 WeJian:. 

aie  so  d:<led  were  taken  from  sn  Aboriian 


70.... 
69.... 
63.... 
62.... 

61 

60 

58 

56 

53.... 


....  R. 

....  R. 

....  R. 

....  R. 

....  R- 

...  R- 

...  R- 

...  D. 

....  R. 


NH 2 Cleveland. 

MS 4 Cochran... 

VT... al Mallary... 

OH 17 Ashbrook.. 

PA... 3 Couehlin.. 

IL 14 Erienborn. 

NJ 8.. Roe 

NJ 9 Helstoslii.. 

IL 20 Fliidley... 


-  The  median  reported  last  year  was  55,  in  close  agreement. 


ABORTION:  SHOULD  WE  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THUS  FORBID  ABORTIONS? 


Wilson..... (1/4A). 

Gude (1/4A). 

Biester {I/3A). 

Fish 

Cronin 

Studds 

Minish NJ 

Freniel- MN 


CA... 
MD... 
PA... 
NY... 
MA... 
MA... 


31 

8 

8 

25 

5 

12 

II 

3    


8 46. 

11 40. 

14 40. 

21 IQR=17....^ 38. 

21 38. 

23 37. 

24 35. 

24 Median' 


R  ... 
D.... 
R... 
R... 
R.... 
R... 
D.... 


OH 16 Regula... 

It.. 11 Annunrio. 

NY 2 Grover... 

PA 18 Heinz 

KS-.. 4 Shriver... 

AZ 3 Sieiger 

NJ 8 Roe 


'  The  median  reported  last  year  was  22. 


AMNESTY,  CONDITIONAL:  AMNESTY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  GIVE  EQUIVALENT  PUBLIC  SERVICE? 


tjtchum (1/4A) CA... 

Green 0* 

iiiibitz KS"" 

'■'"iver KS.I.I 

^"'''n (J) NC... 

Stanfon OH... 

"if  several  years  of  public  service." 
some  public  service." 

CXX 2267— Part  27 


36 R. 30 

3 D 30... 

5 R „.  36 IQR=9i. 

*..........    n..........    J/m. ....... 

0.......*..    It..........   40....... .. 

II R... ..  3S.. ..  ffvdian    - 


59 R OH 17 Ashbrook ("X 

45 R IN  - 10 Dennis 

..  45 R NY...       .    2=i Fish 

43 D NJ 8 Roe O- 

40 R OR 1 Wyatt 

..  40 R Wl.... S Froehlich 


"■  "if .  .  .  puMic  service  ...  two  years  " 

*  Note  the  very  low  IQR,  showing  dose  agreement  across  the  country. 
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TABLE  2.-CQMPARIS0NS  OF  RECENT  CONGRESSIONAL  POLLS  (PERCENTS  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO  ANSWERED  YES)-Continued 


(Memo)        Stat*    i      District         Party 


Yes  Yes 

(percent)       IQR/Median  (percent)      Parly  State  District         Congressman  (Memo) 


AMNESTY,  UNCONDITIONAL? 


SKubiU KS....i..  5 

Ashbrook OH J..  OH... 

Dennis IN     ...i..  10..     . 

Roe NJ ±..  8 

Ketchum (1/4A) CA....i..  36 

HHnt  NJ i..  1 


R 

...  7 

34 

17 

...  R  ..... 

26 

R 

.  .  12 

..  IQR-  11 

24. 

0 

...  13 

23. 

R 

...  14    ... 

21 

R 

...  17 

Median 

U. 

NY 4 Lent.... 

NY 2    Grover.. 

FL 10 Bafalis.. 

CT 5 Sarasin.. 

OR 3 Green... 

NY 25. Fish.... 


CONSUMfR  PROTfCTION:  fSTABLISH  A  NAflONAl  CONSU'iflER  PROTECTION  AGEtiCY? 


Chamtetlain 

Ml 

fi 

Culver     •_ 

..  lA 

■^ 

7 

Hudnut ; 

IN  . 

4 

a: 

11 

-          •       .  —    -      - 



-f 

Bakff  . 

IN 

■^ 

Winn . 

KS.. 

3 

Shriwer 
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4 

Jones 

OK. 

1 

Eilbern    

P.! 

4 

Carney 

OH 

19 

Arcliei    

TX 

/ 

Stantcn 

OH 

11 

<4  n 

b?         ...   IQK     2\  ...       73. 

55    .  .  Meuian    58       . . .  6t. 


..  n      NJ  9 

...  R    OH 6. 

....  R.      OR I. 


Helstoski. 
Hassha... 
Wyalt... 


DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  TIMf:  CONTINUE  ITS  \iW  THT  YEAR  AROUND  (TO  SAVE  ENERGY)? 


R.. 

K 

R... 

'26 

R... 

33    . 

D 

.38 

n  . 

.  3S 

0.... 

'3. 

R 

.     .45.     . 

R..  . 

46 

lOR     1^ 


Median. 


78 

R 

m  .  . 

R 

55. 

R 

53 

D 

7-» 
-'i. 

0 

47 

D 

46 

R 

..  IN.. 
..  NH. 
..  NY. 
..  NJ.. 
..  NJ.. 
.  NC 
..  PA 


U 
2 
4. 
9. 


11. 

6  . 
8.. 


Hudnut 

Cleveland. 

LenI 

Helstoski.. 

Minish 

P'eyer 

Blester.... 


tlECTIO'i   REKCRT.-..  IIVIT   THE   TOTAL  AMQUkT   ,'■   CANOIOATE  CAN  SPEND' 


Carney        . 
D«llenl>ack 


(1,4A). 


OH..  .%. 
OR  ...J 


19.. 
4 


0.. 

R.. 


7? 


IQR    "0 

Median-  78 


-  94 
..  S3. 


lA. 
PA. 


Culver.. 
Blester. 


ELECTION  REFORM:  LIMIT  THE  AMOUNT  ONE  PERSON  CAN  GiVE  TO  ONE  CANDIDATE? 


Dellfnhark.. 

OR 

OH 

.  VT. 

4 

.  i       19 
i  .  al 

R                   60 

Carnev 

Mallary .. 

D.  ..              69 
..  R :..  87 

_ 

.      s  . 

- -  — 

Telectiom 

REFORM:  USE  PUBL 

Preyer 

Quie. 

Hudnut       . . 

Ginn 

Bray 

Bingham  _ 

Froehlich  .- 

NC 
M'i 
IN 
..  GA 
.  IN 
NY 
Wl 

;  -  6 
.     1-  I 
in 

i      8 

0 15 

R  ...        ..  K. 
R  ..               25. 
0                .  26 

.  R 27. 

0 31. 

R 37. 

IQR    25. 
MetJian.. 


92  . 
88.  . 


MN 1.. 

lA 2.. 


Quie... 
Culver. 


59. 

D 

NJ 9 

!i6  .. 

R  ... 

NY... 3!    .     . 

52.. 

D  .. 

NJ It 

IQR    25 

49... 

D  ... 

\l 11. 

41... 

B  ... 

MA 5    .   

40... 

R     . 

PA 8    

Median 

Helstoski. 
Mitchell  . 

Minish 

Annunjio. 

Cronin 

Blester..., 


flection  REFORM:  USE  PUBLIC  MONEY  TO  HELP  PAY  TOR  FEDERAL  CAMPAIGNS? 


Ba«er (»> TN.. 

Culver. 0) lA... 

Dellums .-.  CA.. 

Martin NC. 

Regula.. OH.. 

Bauman MD.. 

Bingham NY.. 

Chamberlain Ml... 

Mallary VT.. 

Shriver Q) KS.. 

Aither (•) TX.. 

Preyer NC. 

Hutchinson Ml 

'  "use  taxe?." 

>  "partial  public,  limited  private." 

;  "match  private  gitts." 

*  "prohibit  large  private  donations." 

•  "by  matching  private  funds." 


-*- 


3  .. 

R.. 

2... 

D. 

7... 

D. 

9  . 

R.. 

16.. 

R-. 

1... 

D. 

22.. 

D.. 

6.   . 

R.. 

al.. 

R.. 

4... 
7... 
6... 

R.. 

R.. 

D.. 

4.. 

R.. 

18 

20 

21 

26 

26 

26 

27 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

34 


IQR    13. 


Median 


62 ft PA 

..  8 

.  Biester. 

(? 

58 D NJ 

...  8 

-  Roe 

\*s 

52 R N*... 

...  25 

.  Fish 

48 R NV 

...  4 

.  Lent 

<C D lA      ... 

...  1.. 

.  Mezvinsky 

41 R NY 

...  36 

.  Smith 

n 

40 R KS 

...  3 

.  Winn 

■ns 

40 R OR 

1 

.  Wyatt 

3? D OK 

...  I 

.  Jones 

37 R OH 

...  15 

.  Wylie 

36 R NY 

...  36 

.  Smith 

o 

35 R NY 

...  5..' 

.  Wydler 

34 R CA 

...  43 

.  Veysey 

. 

•  "use  tax  dollars." 

'  "in  Congressional  eleriions." 

•  "in  Presidential  elections." 

•  "partial  public,  limited  piivate." 
"  "President  and  Congress." 


Ford,  Wm. 

Eilbeig 

Biester 

Culver 

Minish 

Wyatt 

Quie  

Veysey 

Regula 

Helstoski.. 


Ml 
..     PA  . 
...  PA.. 

..  lA.. 

.  NJ.. 
...  OR.. 
...  MN.. 
...  CA.. 
...  OH.. 
...  NJ.. 


±.  h 

■t  1": 
.X.  1.. 

-i.  43. 

.,4.-  16. 
..,.  9.. 


D 

D 

R 

0 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

0 


34 

34 

36 

41 

42 

50 

52 

51 

53 

54 


IOR-17 


Median. 


STANDARDS  WHILE  THE  CRISIS  LAS 

68 

64.. 

63.. 

63.. 

63.. 
62.. 

58.. 

58.. 

56.. 
54.. 

R... 

0    

0 

R 

D 

R 

R 

Ml. 
MO. 
MA. 
KS. 
UT. 
OH. 
OH. 

D 

R 

ft 

IL.. 
TX. 

MA. 

6.. 
1.. 
12. 
4.. 
2.. 
15. 
5.. 
11. 
7.. 
5.. 


Chamberlain. 

Bauman 

Studds. 

Shriver 

Owens 

Wylie 

Latta 

Annunzio 

Archer , 

Cronin 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE:  TAX  ANY  EXCESS  PROFITS  OF  THE  FUEL  PRODUCERS? 


Mailin .J 

Wyatt 


...  NC. 
,..  OR. 


::i:  ?: 


R 51 

R~ 78 Median... 


90 D..... lA 


2.. 


Culver 
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TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0NS  OF  RECENT  CONGRESSIONAL  POLLS  (PERCENTS  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO  ANSWERED  YES)-Con;inued 


Congresanaii 


(Memo)        State 


Diatrict 


Party 


Yes 

(percent)      IQR/Median 


Yes 

(percMO      Party 


State 


Diatriet 


CangrtstaiM 
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(Mmp) 


FOREIGN  POLICY:  INCREASE  TRADE  WITH  SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  RED  CHINA? 


Htidnut IN- 

U*en5 yi 

S'ezvinsk/ .-  jA. 

Shriver KS 

Winn I« 


...  11 R 51. 

...  2 D 52. 

..  1 0 58. 

...  4 R 58. 

...  3. R 59. 


IQR  =^10. 
Median... 


78 R NJ 1.. 

70 0 PA 6  . 

68 D CA 29. 

64 R OH 17. 


Hunt 

Yatron 

Oanieisoa. 
Jtehbrook.. 


HEALTH:  SET  UP  A  TAX-SUPPORTED  HEALTH  INSURANCE  SYSTEM  FOR  ALL? 


Archer - - TX 

Ashbrook (1  3A) OH 

Baker TN 

Jfnes OK 

Bauman MO 

Biester PA 

Ullraan OR 


T:ernan (1.4A). 

HebtOiki 

Wylie 

Wyatt 

Shiiver - 

froehlich 

Regula 


Rl 

NJ 

OH.... 
OR.... 

KS 

Wl  ..  . 
OH.... 


7 

17 

3 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

9 

15 

1 

4 

8 

16 


....  R. 

....  R. 

..  R. 

..  D. 

..  D. 

..  R. 

..  0. 

..  0. 

..  D. 

..  R 

..  R. 

..  R. 

..  R. 

..  R- 


Baker TN.. 

Wyatl    (l''»A>.       .  OR.. 

B^uinsn. MO.. 

Huttiiinion „ Ml... 

Unt (l.'4A).  .  .  HY.. 

Archer --  TX.  . 

Martin NC. 

Cba.iirerlaio Ml... 

fiinn GA    . 

Wydler NY.. 

Wylie OH. 

Vevsey '^A.. 

fish (1'3A).  NY. 

Biester PA.. 

Grover NY 


3... 

1  . 

1.. 

4.. 

4.. 

7.. 

9.. 

6.. 

1.. 

5.. 

15 

43 

25. 

8.. 

7 


PRESIDENT  MIXON; 

R 

R 

...;.   ..  R . 

R 

R .. 

R 

R.... 

R 

...  D 

...  R 

...  R. 

..  R 

...  R.. 

...  R 

..  R 


25 

26 

30 

33 

37 

40 

42 

43 

46. 

50 

50 

52 

52 

5S 


8 

1?    .. 

2« 

29 

30 


IQR      '1 


Mediai- 


31.. 

32.. 

33  . 

35.. 

36. 

38.. 

38. 

39. 

ilO 

■iU 


IQR    !6 


f/ciiian. 


76 D HJ  . 

8 

..  Roe 

76 0 CA. 

39 

.    Danielson 

74 0 GA. 

1 

.,  Ginn 

72                  D                   IL 

11 

U 

69 D NJ  . 

Minish 

67 R CT 

S. 

..  Sarasm 

66 R. MY. 

25 

.  Fish 

64 R ..  NY 

...    .-  31 

..  Mitchen 

61... R NY_ 

5 

..  Wydier 

GO D OR. 

3. 

-  Gieen 

60 R MA. 

5     

..  Cronin 

57 0.    .  PA. 

.......  6 

..  Ystroii 

35 ...  R .  Ml  . 

.  11 

.-  Ruppe 

'RfSENTATIVES  IMPEACH  HIM? 

66.. D Ml  . 

15 . 

..  Fold.  Wm-^D 

58. D NJ.. 

n - 

.  M*i<ish  

SS D MO 

2 

.     Lon£ 

53                  R                   MA 

5 

Croniii  ... 

54 D CA  . 

2S 

.     Oamel50n 

>9 0 NJ.. 

9 -. 

..    HtlSt0::kl 

48.. 0 NJ  . 

...  8 

..  Roe  

48.. R. NY. 

36 

..  Smith . 

46 D OH. 

19    

..  Carney (1,4A). 

45 D NY. 

2? 

Bingham 

42 0 .  Wl. 

7 

Obey 0/3/.X 

42 .  R.. MN. 

\ 

.  Quie. 

41 R .  XS.. 

.  4     

..  Shrver 

40. 0 AZ 

.   ...  2 

tidall (nA). 

..  43 R IN 

..   ....  U 

..  Hud.Hit 

PRESIDENT  NIXON;  SHOULD  HE  RESIGN? 


B«ker..  ... . 

Wyatt 

BieMer 

Fi5h 

Carney 

Hutihinson.. 
C^ia'i'lierlain. 


(1.4A). 


(l.'3A). 
(i;4A). 


TN 

OR.. 

PA. 

NY. 

OH. 

Ml.. 

Ml.. 


3 

1  .. 

8.. 

K. 

19. 

4.. 

6. 


R.. 

8  .     . 

R.. 

lb... 

R..  ..    . 

..  IC.  .. 

R - 

24.     . 

D 

.    27... 

R 

..  30.... 

R . 

34 

IQ'^ 


Median  ■  36 


61  . 
50 

43. 

11 

40. 

38.. 

38. 


0 

..  Ml 15 

i) 

..     AZ 2 

R 

.    HY 2. 

D. 

.  m 2 

0 

...  riY 22 

R 

.  r.A 43 

K 

..  Mn 1. 

Fofd  Wm.  D.... 

Or^nt) 

Grover 

LoJW 

Bingham 

Veysey 

Quie 


0  iA) 


'(0)  111  ;)aiemhes»s  e'enotP^  'Democratic"  ^,id  (Rl  denol^■     Pffpri-lican   ' 

:xHien  ;; 

CONGRESSMEN  WHOSE  POLLS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRENT  TABULATiCN 


SLste  and  district 


Loc<>tion  or  area 


Name  anu  pjiiy 


Reriort  date 
(month  and  year) 


Ari7ona.2 

Aniond,  3 

Cnl'<orn|a,  7. 

Ciiifornia,  24 

t.lifoi;:ia,  29 

Calitctiila,  31 

Cal.lofnif.,  36 

talifornia,  43 

C'oii.necticut,  5 

florida,  10 

Oeorgia,  1 

bwa.  1 

lora,  2 

Ilaho, 1.. 

Illinois,  2 

Mil.. lis,  11 

Illinois,  14 

lil.iiois,  20 

!'l'1i3M3.6 

li.iliana,  10 

Indiana,  11... 
^.i",is,  3 

KciPSaS.  4 

Kfl'isas,  5 

Kentucky.  4 

^•-:';3chusetts,  5. 
Sinssachusetts,  12 

.••aiyland,  1 

■'  tyland,  2 

Maiyland,  8 

"ichigaii,  4 

'•'C'.'g.'n,  6 

"'hipaq.  11 

■'■•fnipan,  15 

'"  f'.ouri,  7 

^''nnesota.  1 

Wiimesota.  3 

"'I'siisiiip',  4 
North  Crrolina,  6. 


Tucson  +  5  CO 

W  +  NW(1'3  of  State). 

San  Francisco _ 

Nof  LA,  Ico. 

LA  -i    E  sbibs 

I  OS  Angelei... 

Bakersfield  -j-  2co 

S.3eo 

SW.  2ro. .. 

Palm  Beach 

St,  20  CO 

SE.  13  cr,... 

Nf.  llco  .       ... 

N  -i-W  (13  of  State).. 

Chicago,  S  Side. 

Chicago,  NW  Side 

Sbrbn.  W  of  Chicago... 

Springfield -I-  10  ca 

Indianapolis 

Muncie  -f  10  co 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  Cily  +  •?  co 

C£iiiirt,6co 

SE,25co 

H,6co 

NE.  MidJIescx  Co 

SE.Sco 

Chei.-^peake  Bay 

Sbrbn,  Baliimore  Co... 

Montsoniei'V  Co 

S,  6co.. 

LMising-f  E  Lansing.. 

N,27co 

Sbrbn.  W  of  Detroit 

SW.  18  co  

SE.U'co . 

Minneapohs,  W  Side 

Jackson  4-  SW  12  CO... 
Greensboro  H-  5co 


Udan(O) ..  March  1974. 

Siei«er(R) August  1S73. 

Dettums  (D)  . .  January  197". 
Roosselot(R)...  .  August  lS7a. 
Danielson  (D)    ...  .'^ominber  1973. 

Wilson(D) September  )«7J 

Ketchum(R) October  1973. 

Veysey  (R) Aoril  !9/4. 

Si'rasin(R)..     ...  (?)  19^3. 
Bafalis  (R).    ..     .  (?)  1973 

Cinn(D) .Hpiil  1974 

Ve^vinsky  (D) November  1S73 

Colver  (D)  .   March  1974. 

Symms  (R) October  lS/3. 

Muiphy(D) (?)1973. 

Annuii2io(D) (?)  1973. 

Ertenborn  (f,) (?)  1S73. 

Findley(R) (?)  1973. 

Brav(R) April  1971. 

Dennis  (R)._ (?)  1973. 

Hudnut  (R) June  1971 

Winn  («)... Novemher  1973. 

Shriver  (R)...     ..  April  1974 

Skubitz  (R) Sepitniber  1973. 

Snyder  (R). November  1973. 

Cronin  (R) Autnist  1974. 

Studds  (D) _         Do. 

Bauman  (R) March  1974. 

Long(D)... June  1974. 

Gude(R) (7)1973. 

Hutchinson  (f!)....  Mirch  1971. 
Chamberlain (R)...  February  1974 

Ruppe  (R> Au?ust  1973. 

Fofd,  Wm.  0.  (I))..  May  1974. 

Taylor  (R) September  1973. 

Quie(R) April  1974 

Frenzel(R) Aupust  1973. 

Cochran  (R) (?)  1973. 

Prever(n) September  1973. 


State  and  oistrlcl 


!  Norih  Carolina,  9.. 
New  Hampshire,  2 

New  Jersey,  1 

New  Jersey.  S. ... 

New  Jersey,  9 

New  Jersey,  11. . . 

,  Ne*  York.2 

New  York,  4 

'  New  York,  5  

'  New  York,  22 

'  Ne*  York,  29...  . 
Nev.  York,  25 

I  Nev  York.  31.. 

I  NBA  Y.-rk,  3S 

!  Ohio,  5 

I  Ohio,  6.. 

Ohio,  U 

:  Ohio.  15.... 

Ohio,  16 

!  Ohio.  17 

I  Ohio.  19 

Oklahoma,  1 

Oregon,  1 

Oregon.  2 

Oregon,  3 

Oregon,  4 

Pennsylvania,  4 

Pennsylvania,  6 

Pennsylvania,  8... 
Pennsylvania,  13.., 
Pennsylvania,  18... 

Rhode  Island,  2 

Tennessee.  3 

Texas.  7 

Utah,  2 

Vermont,  al.. 

Wisconsin.  7 

Wiscotisin,  8 


Locition  m  2'ea 


Name  an'l  jisrly 


Peport  dale 
(motrtli  !wd  vnr) 


Chartette  +  N  sbrbs 

W  +  N  (:.  of  State) 

Camden  -i-  2  co 

Pitterson  -,-  1  -O 

NE.  urbsn...   .   

Shrbn,  W  of  Np*ai1t 

S  Central  Long  Isl 

Sbrhn  Lono  Irland. 

Su'bn  Long  Island 

The  Bfoi  X 

Tioy  -4-  4  CO 

Sr.3co.        ... 

M(»hawk  Ri.er  Valley 

NW,3co. 

NW,  llco.  

Southern  rural 

NW.Sci-. 

Columbai;  -i-  W  :lirbs 

Csnion  -[  2  co  .  .  

North  Cenual 

YoungstP*n... 

Tulsa _ 

NW.Sro 

N  +  E(,of  State) 

Portland 

SW.7ro. 

Philadelphia 

Reading  -r  2co..   .. 

Buck?  Co  +  NE  Mont.  Co. 
NW  Ptiil.  +  t  HonLCo... 
Sbibn,  N  otPittsburgti... 

Wf2. of  State) 

Chatta,ioo«» 

Houiton.  *  Siiic 

Salt  Lake  Cy  +  10  co 

(At  large) : 

NW.  17  en 

NE,]3co 


Mai  tin  (R) April  1974. 

Cleveland  (R) May  1974. 

Huil(R) August  1973 

Roe(D)..  June  1974. 

Helstoski  (0) May  1974. 

.  l«imsh(0) Apnt  1974. 

U/ove»(K) ..         Do 

Lent(R) .  Maic<(  .97!. 

WydJerrR) May  1974 

Bingham  (D) November  14<  3 

Kiiig(R) .-.  . 

F,ih(R> April  197£ 

Mitchell  (R). .....    Adgusi  197 J 

Smith  (R) May  1974. 

Lat3(R) {?)i973. 

Haisha{R> (■7)1973. 

Sta:it04i(R)...     ..  August  19^3. 

Wylie  fR) March  1974. 

Rcf>u!a\R) (?)1973. 

Ashbrook  («) Anril  19/4. 

Carnev(D) Match  197' 

Jones  (D) Oo. 

Wyatt(R) Oo. 

U!lman(D) (7)1973. 

Green  rO) ..  Novcmbei  1973. 

Dcllenback  (R) Febru?rv  1974. 

Eilberg(D) August  1974 

Yation  'D)  .  .  .  .  O.rtober  1973. 

t;i«ster(R) .  April  1974. 

CooghlinIR) August  lD/3. 

Heinz  (R) Oo. 

T>ernan(D) Do. 

Baker  (R)  March  197^ 

AicherfK) Apiil  1974. 

Ov.Ti,'rO) ,  ^  Do. 

Mallary  (R) February  1974 

0»iev<D).  .     Auguf'.  197:. 

Froehlich  (R) Do 
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THE  SPEEDY  TRIAL  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  COPnfERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce,  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  H.R.  17409,  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974.  Tliis  legivslation,  which  was 
adopted  last  Thursday  by  the  subcom- 
mittee alter  arduous  study  and  discus- 
sion and  literally  years  of  work  in  the 
other  body,  has  one  vital  purpose:  to 
assist  in  reducing  crime  and  the  danger 
of  recidivism  by  requiring  speedy  trials 
and  by  strengthening  the  supervision 
over  persons  released  pending  trial. 

Society,  which  is  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiary or  victim  of  how  fairly  constitu- 
tional rights  are  interpreted  and  imple- 
mented, can  only  lose  when  the  various 
elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
whose  cooperation  is  so  vital  to  the  effi- 
cient but  even-handed  administration  of 
criminal  cases,  are  imwillirig  or  unable 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  Delay  in 
processing  those  accused  of  Faderal 
crimes  is  just  as  prejudicial,;  if  not  more 
so,  to  the  community  as  it  is  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  right  is  violated;  such 
delay  leads  to  indefinite  incarceration  in 
inadequate  facilities  and  poor  supervision 
during  the  critical  pretrial  release  period, 
which  in  tuiTi  lead  to  increases  in  recid- 
ivism and  an  upsurge  in  crimes  com- 
mitted pending  trial.  It  is  a  disturbing 
fact  that  over  half  of  all  serious  Federal 
crimes  are  committed  by  persons  relea.sed 
following  arrest  and  awaiting  trial. 

The  subcommittee  supports  this  bill, 
because  oui'  own  hearings  and  the  mas- 
sive record  compiled  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights 
make  it  clear  that  the  time  for  uniform 
guidelines  for  the  speedy  disposition  of 
Federal  criminal  cases  is  Iwig  overdue. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  chosen  not  to 
promulgate  concrete  and  useful  stand- 
ards that  courts  can  uniformly  follow  to 
measure  whether  a  defendant's  riglit  to 
a  speedy  judgment  of  guilt  or  innocence 
has  been  violated.  Tliis  vacuity  of  stand- 
ards has  led  to  gross  inconsistencies :  one 
circuit  court  has  held  that  a  delay  in 
trial  of  over  1  year  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  a  denial  of  the  right,  while  an- 
other found  no  abuse  of:  this  sixtli 
amendment  guarantee,  in  spite  of  an 
18-year  span  between  arrest  and  trial. 

Testimony  received  by  the  {subcommit- 
tee made  it  clear  that  the  independent 
components  of  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system  are  yet  worlds  apart  on  an 
agi"eeable  solution  to  the  problem — 
judges  found  fault  with  prosecutors' 
pleadings,  U.S.  attorneys  blamed  the 
courts,  defense  lawyers  criticized  prose- 
cutors' preti-ial  tactics  and  vice  versa, 
and  so  on.  The  governing  body  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  tlie  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  op- 
posed the  legislation  on  tJie  grounds 
th.at  the  model  plan  they  promul- 
gated imder  Federal  Rule  of  Criminal 
Pi-oceclure  50(b),  which  all  94  Federal 
districts  have  adopted  in  some  form,  is  a 
better  approach  to  the  speedy  trial  prob- 
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lem,  but  the  evidence  studied  by  the  sub- 
committee makes  it  apparent,  to  me  at 
least,  that  the  model  plan  approach  is 
deficient  In  several  respects.  First,  no  pro- 
cedures are  set  forth  to  assure  uniform 
adoption  of  time  limitations  on  how  long 
an  accu.scd  must  await  indictment  and 
trial  after  arrest;  indeed,  the  suggested 
time  limitations  fail  to  cover  the  time 
that  elapses  between  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment. Second,  there  is  no  built-in  deter- 
rent against  delaying  tactics  practiced  by 
either  prosecution  or  defense,  because  no 
meaningfid  sanctions  are  imjjosed  for 
failure  to  meet  whatever  time  limits  are 
adopted.  Third,  the  model  plan  provides 
no  guidance  as  far  as  planning,  experi- 
mentation, and  efficient  management  of 
criminal  calendars  are  concerned.  Final- 
ly, and  most  importantly,  no  means  of 
evaluation  is  suggested  whereby  it  can  be 
determined  what  additional  resources 
might  be  needed  to  instue  a  consistent 
application  of  time  limitations. 

Prosecutors  caught  in  the  vice  of  rising 
crime  and  increasingly  burdensome  case- 
loads, naturally  resist  any  change  in 
routine  that  might  seem  to  make  in- 
creased demands  upon  their  already 
tightly  budgeted  time.  The  defense  bar  is 
primarily  interested  in  whatever  serves 
the  best  interests  of  their  clients — and 
rightly  so.  given  the  fact  that  the  odds 
are  against  them  when  the  great  wheels 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  begin  their 
inexorable  revolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  history  of  speedy  trial 
legislation  would  be  complete  imless  it 
acknowledged  the  tireless  advocacy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, *he  Honoi-able  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
who  pioneered  the  idea  of  imiform  Fed- 
eral standards  extending  the  sixth 
amendment  and  has  worked  for  over  6 
years  to  bring  a  speedy  trial  bill  to  the 
House.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate than  for  Senator  Ervin  to  see  his 
labor  on  his  crucial  legislation  bear  fruit 
in  the  twiUght  of  his  long  and  illustrious 
career.  On  September  12,  he  opened  3 
days  of  subcommittee  hearings  on  his  bill, 
S.  754,  and  related  House  bills  by  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Senate's  approach 
"is  exceedingly  complex  and  that  the 
Senate  can  hardly  be  accused  of  speedy 
legislating  on  S.  754.  But  those  who  must 
live  with  this  bill,  the  Federal  judges,  de- 
fense coimsel,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, have  had  over  4  yeai-s  to  study  it 
and  its  predecessors.  We  have  almost 
1,500  pages  of  hearing  record  on  speedy 
trial  before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee.  I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to 
act  on  this  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns." 

Impressed  with  the  Senators  dedica- 
tion and  urgency  of  his  message,  this 
subcommittee  studied  the  Senate  ap- 
proach and  heard  arguments  supporting 
and  objecting  to  it.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  which  spawned  the  prototype  of 
speedy  trial  legislation  in  1968  and  whose 
representatives  made  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions during  the  course  of  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberations,  again  offered  con- 
sti-uctive  comments  and  criticism.  The 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
the  executive  arm  of  the  Federal  judlcl- 
aiT,  contributed  data  on  the  dimensions 
of  the  .speedy  trial  problem  and  their  in- 
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terpretive  and  administrative  experti.se 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  subcommittee 
understand  the  mechanical  problems 
that  would  arise  as  a  result  of  the  impo- 
sition of  uniform  national  standards. 
Using  these  principal  resources,  the  sub- 
committee undertook  to  resolve  differ- 
ences and  inconsistencies,  the  final 
product  of  which  is  the  bill  I  introduce 
today,  which  reflects  many  of  the  most 
significant  proposals  of  the  Department 
and  the  Administrative  Office. 

Briefly,  H.R.  17409  addresses  the  in- 
terrelated problems  of  delay  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Federal  criminal  trials 
and  the  increasing  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  released  from  cus- 
tody and  awaiting  trial,  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

Title  I,  which  inserts  a  new  chapter 
208  into  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
provisions  of  chapter  207  as  amended  by 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  sets  fixed 
time  limitations  on  the  periods  between 
arrest  and  indictment  and  indictment 
and  trial  for  persons  accused  of  Federal 
crimes.  These  limits  are  graduated  over 
a  period  of  4  years  from  the  time  of  en- 
actment to  allow  for  an  adequate  ad- 
justment period.  The  progressive  time 
limits,  which  will  not  begin  to  apply  un- 
til 12  months  after  enactment,  are: 

First,  60  days  between  arrest  and  in- 
dictment or  information  and  180  days 
between  indictment  or  information  and 
trial  during  the  first  effective  lii-month 
period,  or    he  2d  year  after  enactment; 

Second,  45  days  between  arrest  and  in- 
dictment or  information  and  120  days 
between  indictment  or  information  and 
trial  during  the  second  effective  12- 
month  period,  or  the  3d  year  after  en- 
actment; 

Third,  35  days  between  arrest  and  in- 
dictment or  information  and  80  days  be- 
tween indictment  or  information  and 
trial  during  the  third  effective  12-month 
period,  or  the  4th  year  after  enactment; 
and 

Fourth,  30  days  between  aiTest  and  in- 
dictment or  information  and  60  days  be- 
tween indictment  or  Information  and 
trial  beginning  at  the  outset  of  the 
fourth  effective  12-month  period  or  5th 
year  after  enactment,  and  continuing  in 
effect  theraf ter. 

In  this  respect,  the  subcommittee's  bill 
differs  from  the  Senate  version.  S.  754 
provides  for  a  phase-in  period  of  7  years, 
which  means  that,  were  it  enacted  today, 
charges  against  the  defendant  denied  his 
right  to  a  speedy  trial  could  not  be  dis- 
missed except  by  time-consiuning  con- 
ventional means  until  October  15,  1982. 
For  the  first  4  years  following  enactment, 
the  Federal  courts  would  be  allowed  8 
months  from  tlie  time  of  arrest  to  process 
a  criminal  defendant. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  originally  al- 
low for  such  a  protracted  period ;  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  not  feel  that  a 
3-year  changeover  period  v/as  long 
enotigh.  The  subcommittee  heard  con- 
flicting testimony  on  this  point  from 
ostensibly  the  same  source.  The  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Coui-ts,  the  ex- 
ecutorj'  arm  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
claimed  that  not  all  Federal  courts  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  eventual  time  limits 
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under  that  original  deadline.  Judge  Al- 
fonso ZirpoU,  of  the  northern  district  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  Conference's 
committee  on  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  testified  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  plans  adopted  by  the  district 
courts  to  give  effect  to  rule  50(b)  were 
more  stringent  than  the  provisions  of  S. 
754,  and  would  probably  result  in  the 
adoption  of  similar  time  Umits  at  an 
earlier  time.  Preliminary-  statistics  pre- 
sented by  the  Administrative  Office  as 
exhibits  to  their  testimony  indicate  that 
the  courts  seem  to  be  reducing  the  me- 
dian time  for  disposition  of  criminal 
cases  slightly,  but  they  also  show  that 
filings  were  down  significantly  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years.  In  any  event,  as 
mentioned  above,  there  are  no  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Conference's  model 
plan  that  set  forth  procedures  for  uni- 
form adoption  and  implementation  of 
limitations. 

Recognizing  as  the  Senate  did  that 
there  are  situations  where  delay  on  the 
path  toward  trial  is  inevitable,  the  sub- 
committee adopted  a  number  of  excep- 
tions to  thu  running  of  the  fixed-time 
limitations.  For  example,  if  a  defendant 
changes  his  plea  to  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere sometime  after  return  of  an  in- 
dictment or  information  but  before  he 
comes  to  trial,  the  time  limit  during 
which  he  must  be  tried  begins  to  run 
afresh.  More  importantly,  tliere  are  times 
when  the  court,  in  ito  discretion,  must 
balance  the  interests  of  the  defendant  in 
speedy  disposition  against  the  ends  of 
justice;  the  bill  provides  that  when  the 
latter  outweighs  the  former  tht  court 
may  extend  the  time  limits.  If  the  prose- 
cution has  difficulty  locating  the  defend- 
ant after  diligent  search  or  a  witness  is 
unavailable,  to  cite  two  other  examples, 
the  resulting  delay  w  ill  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  time  period  in  question. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
and  evidence  introduced  in  support 
thereof,  indicated  that  it  may  be  imprac- 
tical in  some  Federal  districts  that  do  not 
convene  grand  juries  regularly  to  expect 
those  jurisdictions  to  return  an  indict- 
ment in  all  cases  within  tlie  prescribed 
period.  Accordingly  H.R.  17409  grants  an 
additional  30  days  for  retum  of  indict- 
ment in  districts  where  no  grand  jury  is 
in  session  at  the  time  of  arrest,  with  the 
stipulation  that  in  no  case  shall  any  indi- 
vidual be  incarcerated  for  a  period  to 
exceed  30  days  after  the  date  of  his 
arrest. 

S.  754,  as  currently  drafted,  contains 
no  dismissal  with  prejudice  sanction; 
rather,  it  allows  the  U.S.  attorney  or  his 
agent  to  reinstitute  charges  after  defend- 
ant's motion  for  dismissal  is  granted 
upon  demonstrating  to  the  court's  satis- 
faction that  the  delay  that  triggered  dis- 
missal was  caused  by  exceptional — that 
is,  wholly  unforseeable — circumstances. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  S.  754's 
predecessor  Incorporated  a  strict  dismis- 
sal sanction  which  was  included  on  the 
strength  of  a  statement  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  whose  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Minimum  Standards  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice  in 
many  ways  started  the  speedy  trial  ball 
rolling  in  1968.  That  committee  said: 

The  position  taken  here  is  that  the  only 
effective  remedy  for  denial  of  speedy  trial  Is 
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absolute  and  complete  discharge.  If,  following 
undue  delay  in  going  to  trial,  the  prosecution 
Is  free  to  commence  prosecution  again  for  the 
same  offense,  subject  only  to  the  running  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  the  right  to  speedy 
trial  is  largely  meaningless.  Prosecutors  who 
are  free  to  commence  another  prosecution 
later  have  not  been  deterred  from  undue 
delay. 

The  association's  most  recent  revision 
of  their  speedy  trial  standards  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ben  Miller,  chairman  of 
their  Section  on  Criminal  Law,  affirm  this 
position.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that, 
in  its  most  I'ecent  pronouncement  on  this 
aspect  of  sixth  amendment  rights,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Strunk  against  the 
United  States  reconfirmed  its  earlier 
holding  that  dismissal,  even  though  se- 
vere, is  the  only  appropriate  remedy 
when  it  is  clear  that  an  accused  has  been 
denied  his  or  her  right  under  the  clause. 

The  stricter  dismissal  sanction  was 
dropped  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  who  fear  wholesale  dismissals 
in  jurisdictions  with  overloaded  criminal 
calendars.  de.spite  the  fact  that  the  first 
4  years  of  operation  under  the  act  are  ex- 
empted from  application  of  the  dismissal 
sanction  to  allow  maximum  flexibility  as 
far  as  courts  and  prosecutors  are  con- 
cerned during  the  adjustment  period. 
The  subcommittee,  mindful  of  the  merits 
of  this  proposition,  restored  the  dismissal 
with  prejudice  sanction,  because  it  has 
fasiiioned  a  provision  to  take  judicial 
emergencies  into  account  that  it  feels 
would  vitiate  this  potential  problem,  and 
solve  others  as  well.  Under  this  new  sec- 
tion 3172,  the  Judicial  Conference  would 
be  empowered,  after  the  5th  year  of  op- 
eration, to  suspend  the  eventual  time  lim- 
its for  a  period  of  up  to  1  year  if  it  found 
that  the  status  of  a  particular  districts 
calendar,  coupled  with  a  total  lack  of 
proper  resources  to  correct  a  sudden 
overload,  absolutely  prevents  its  compU- 
ance.  Thereafter,  the  conference  would 
report  to  the  Congress,  which  would  be 
required  to  analyze  that  particular  dis- 
trict's dilemma  and  determine  if  addi- 
tional time  or  resources  are  necessary. 
The  subcommittee  feels  that  this  Is  an  In- 
novative and  proper  approach  to  the 
problem  of  future  emergencies,  particu- 
larly because  it  assures  that  Congress  and 
the  judiciary  will  cooperate  closely  in  the 
f utur^  to  safeguard  the  sixth  amendment 
to  a  speedy  trial. 

Tlie  essence  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act, 
in  terms  of  insuring  that  cooperative 
efforts  to  implement  the  ultimate  time 
limitations  efficiently  are  maximized,  is 
contained  within  the  title  I  planning 
provisions.  Elach  Federal  judicial  district 
is  required  to  organize  within  2  months 
after  enactment  planning  groups  which 
will  submit  plans  outlining  procedures 
for  the  implementation  of  the  time 
limitations  at  each  stage  of  the  phase-in 
period;  these  groups  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  all  segments  of  the  criminal 
justice  community  affected  by  the  leg- 
islation :  the  judges  themselves,  prosecu- 
tors, defense  counsel.  Federal  probation 
officers,  court  administrators,  and  per- 
sons skilled  in  criminal  justice  research 
and  administration.  Tliese  plans  will  be 
foi-warded  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  through  judicial 
reviewing  panels,  which  will  ui  turn  sum- 
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maiize  them  in  reports  to  the  Congress 
within  a  specified  time  follovrtng  their 
submission.  These  groups  are  given  ex- 
press guidelines  to  follow  in  preparing 
their  Implementation  plans  and  are  en- 
com'aged  to  identify  rule  changes,  stat- 
utorj'  amendments,  and  appropriations 
needed  to  Improve  the  disposition  of 
criminal  cases  in  their  particular  dis- 
tricts. To  complement  this  Initiative,  de- 
tailed reports  on  matters  affecting  crim- 
inal cases  are  required  to  be  filed  by  each 
district  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  effectuate 
close  monitoring  on  a  national  scale  of 
progress  toward  the  eventual  legislative 
goal. 

The  subcommittee  thought  it  in- 
consistent to  center  speedy  trial  experi- 
mentation in  five  pilot  districts  to  be 
chosen  independently,  particularly  since 
the  planning  groups  were  to  convene  and 
begin  operations  at  least  210  days  before 
the  pilot  districts  were  to  be  selected  and 
funded  initially.  The  better  approach,  it 
was  determined,  is  to  grant  a  smaller  au- 
thorization to  every  Federal  district  and 
thus  enable  them  to  begin  the  imple- 
mentation and  experimentation  process 
on  a  swifter  and  more  uniform  footing. 
A  broader  base  of  data  collection  and 
evaluation  will  thus  be  available  and  a 
better  representation  of  the  multiplicity 
of  district  sizes,  workloads,  and  attend- 
ant problems  will  result  for  comparative 
study. 

Finally,  title  n  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  pretrial  service  agencies  to  pro- 
vide supervision  and  supportive  services 
to  defendants  released  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  to  which 
this  part  of  the  bill  adds  four  new  sec- 
tions. Ten  demonstration  districts  will  be 
established  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office,  five  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Division  of  Probation  of 
the  Office  and  five  under  the  independ- 
ent supervision  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
selected  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict for  that  pmpose  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  This  approach  differs 
slightly  from  that  of  S.  754,  which  con- 
templated all  independent  districts;  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Administrative 
Office  and  given  tlie  experimental  nature 
of  the  program,  the  subcommittee  opted 
to  allow  simultaneous  management,  es- 
sentially to  create  a  better  "laboratory  " 
for  comparison.  In  both  cases,  these 
agencies  are  Intended  to  draw  upon  a 
broad  base  of  expertise  within  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  will  operate,  a 
goal  encouraged  by  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  In  its  report,  "A 
National  Strategj*  To  Reduce  Crime." 
They  will  provide  the  releasee  with  the 
assistance  and  supervision  needed  to 
meet  release  requirements  and  insure  in 
a  pasitive  way  appearance  at  trial,  thus 
reducing  the  incidence  of  pretrial  crime. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  attempting  to 
clarify  its  pronomicements  on  the  sixth 
amendment  guarantee  to  a  speedy  trial 
in  Barker  against  Wlngo,  reiterated  its 
need  to  approach  the  interpretation  of 
the  right  cautiously  due  to  the  prohibi- 
tion against  Court  rulemaking.  Implicit 
In  the  pages  of  that  decision  is  the  con- 
clusion that  only  Congress  can  appro- 
priately decide  what  kind  of  delay  in 
Federal  criminal  cases  is  not  constitu- 
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tlonally  permLssible.  I  wotild  add  onl.v 
that  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  make 
such  an  independent  and  iaformed  judg- 
ment has  never  been  more  apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  which 
I  have  Introduced  will  be  available  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  as  soon 
as  the  print  Is  obtainable,  i 

i 
^^ 


THE  SPEEDY  TRIAL  ACfT  OF  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MMNE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfiNTA  FIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  tlie  Honorable  John  Com- 
YERS,  Jr^  of  Micliigan,  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciao',  in  in- 
troducing the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974, 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Ciime  yes- 
terday ordered  reported,  as  amended  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  act  is  of  enormous  significance 
One  of  the  gieatest  pioblems  facing  our 
Federal  court  system  today  is  the  exten- 
sive delays  frequently  encoimtered  in  the 
hearing  of  cases.  While  we  are  fortunate 
in  Maine,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting, to  have  only  limited  problems 
of  this  type  in  our  Federal  court,  the 
testimony  received  by  tlie  subcommittee 
during  the  last  several  weeks,  makes  it 
clear  that  many  of  the  Fedei-al  district 
courts  in  this  country  are  experiencing 
extreme  court  congestion  and  other  prob- 
lems which  result  in  cases  being  con- 
tinued for  months  and  even  years.  Such 
situations  do  a  great  dissen^ce  not  only 
to  those  directly  involved  lii  our  comt 
system  but  to  society  as  a  whole.  Pretrial 
delays  not  only  jeopardize  a  defendant's 
constitutional  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  but 
al.so  reduce,  if  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
effectiveness  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  deterring  crime  and  rehabilita- 
ting criminal  offenders. 

The  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974  proposes 
to  end  pretrial  delay  in  the  Federal  crim- 
inal justice  system  by  requiring  that  de- 
fendants be  tried  within  90  days  of  their 
arrest.  The  act  provides  that,  after  a 
phase-in  period  of  5  years,  the  time  be- 
tween arrest  and  indictment  will  be 
limited  to  30  doys,  and  the  time  between 
indictment  and  trial  will  be  restricted  to 
60  days.  Extending  these  time  limits  will 
only  be  possible  in  certain  specified  situ- 
ations, such  as  cases  ir  which  there  are 
pretrial  proceedings. 

The  Imposition  of  tmie  limits  i.s  aided 
by  a  comprehensive  planniiK  and  study 
process,  the  real  heart  of  the  speedy  trial 
legislation.  Under  this  proce)5.s  represent- 
atives of  the  major  participants  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  of  each  Federal 
judicial  district;  that  is,  the  district 
judge,  the  U.S.  attorney,  an  experienced 
defense  counsel,  tlie  clerk,  and  tlie  ma'4ls- 
trate — will  meet  to-nether  to  determine 
the  causes  of  pretrial  delay  in  their  own 
district  and  the  be.st  means  of  solvint; 
these  problems  in  order  to  meet  the  time 
limits  Imixwed  by  the  act.  Procedural 
and  substantive  plans  will  be  formulated 
by  this  group  and  then  forwaixled  to  the 
Federal  Jiidif  ial  Co!;ltio)ict^  wliicli  v.ill 
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review  and  simimarize  them  for  a  report 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
port submitted  to  Congress  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  effort  to  eliminate  pretrial 
delays.  For  while  the  Federal  judiciary 
will  determine  the  ways  of  achieving 
speedy  trials,  it  must  still  look  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  It  with  the  means. 
The  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974  is  not  only 
a  planning,  but  a  rcsourcco  measuie 
which  anticipates  a  continuing  congres- 
.sional  commitment  to  providing  our  Ju- 
dicial branch  with  the  additional  judges 
and  staff  and  the  impi-oved  management 
systems  it  needs  to  meet  the  goals  estab- 
lished in  the  legislation.  The  act  thus 
establi.shes  a  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  judiciaiy. 
It  is  only  by  such  cooperative  efforts  tliat 
the  Fedej-al  Government  as  a  whole  can 
assui-e  that  all  tliose  accased  of  Federal 
ci-imes  will  enjoy  their  right  to  a  speedy 
tiial. 

The  act.  of  course,  will  have  far-reacli- 
ing  effects  on  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice syj,tem.  In  addition,  however,  it  is 
expected  that  the  act  wai  favorably  af- 
fect the  administration  of  the  civil  dock- 
ets of  the  Federal  courts.  Presently,  in 
both  Federal  and  State  judicial  systems, 
civil  cases  are  subordinated  to  criminal 
prosecutions.  Because  tliose  coiul^  aie 
unable  to  adequately  and  efQciently 
handle  the  ciiminal  caseload,  the  civil 
docket  mast  necessailly  ."^uffcr.  Intoler- 
able delays  are,  therefore,  created  In  the 
disposition  of  civil  cases.  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
anticipate  that  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1974,  by  requiring  tlie  couits  to  grapple 
with  pre  r  rial  delay  problems  In  criminal 
cases,  will  remedy  pretrial  delay  in  other 
areas  a.s  well  and  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  our  State  judicial  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  for  his  efforts  to  insure  an  expedi- 
tious handling  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. During  the  past  several  weeks,  the 
.subcommittee  has  heard  considerable 
testimony  and  has  given  much  hard  work 
and  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  is- 
sues contained  in  the  bill.  Wliile  ques- 
tions remain  on  a  few  provisions  of  the 
bill,  questions  that  will  be  considered 
further  by  the  full  committee,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  will  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  of  dealing  with  a  vei-y  serious 
problem  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
at  the  Federal  level.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
tl:iat  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  able 
to  give  favorable  considei-ation  to  the 
measure  immediately  after  the  recess  so 
that  tlie  House  may  take  final  action  on 
it  before  the  Congress  adjourns.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  House  to  give  tlieir  sup- 
port to  this  mcasui'e. 
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HUNGARIAN   PAITUOT   COLONEL 
DE  KOVATS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PCMNBTLVANXA 

IN    rHjE  BENA1  E  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Wpdnes<lav.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  BCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  »s 

v.e  begin  our  preparations  for  the  1976 


Bicentennial,  It  Is  Important  for  us  to 
remember  the  many  patriots  from  abroad 
who  served  in  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  who  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  winning  of  our  Nation's 
freedom. 

One  such  man  was  the  commander  of 
the  Pulaski  Legion,  a  courageous  officer 
from  Hungary,  Col.  Michael  de  Kovats. 
Colonel  de  Kovats  heard  of  the  American 
.struggle,  and  wrote  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  colonies.  The 
original  of  this  historic  document  is  to- 
day in  the  Philadelphia  Library  of  the 
Am.erican  Philosophical  Society. 

Later  Colonel  de  Kovats  arrived  iii 
America  where  he  joined  Coimt  Casimir 
Pulaski,  who  had  alread>'  distinguished 
himself  in  tlie  Revolutionai-y  Army.  As 
commander  of  tlie  Pulaski  Legion,  Colo- 
nel de  Kovats  recruited  troops  from  the 
Easton,  Pa.,  area.  x\fter  numerous  en- 
counters with  British  troops.  Colonel  de 
Kovats  was  killed  in  battle  on  May  11. 
1779. 

Colonel  de  Kovats  was  a  credit  to  the 
Hungarian  people,  and  served  America 
in  our  days  of  need  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 


REVIEW  BIG  GRAIN  DEALS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
Eonallj',  I  am  concerned  over  the  revival 
of  negotiations  over  the  grain  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  President 
worked  to  cancel  3  weeks  ago. 

Certainly  we  must  establish  a  more 
practical  disposition  of  U.S.  surplus 
gi'ain  overseas,  especially  at  a  time  when 
allocations  of  sui'plus  food  is  a  matter 
of  international  concern. 

The  lead  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  Tuesday,  October  8,  makes  a 
number  of  practical  recommendations 
tliat  I  believe  tlie  Congress  should 
follow  ; 

RrviEW  Big  Grain  Deals 

Pre.sident  Ford  acted  sensibly  last  week 
to  abort  a  massive  deal  under  which  two 
U.8.  firms  wonld  hnvt  sold  125  million  bush- 
els of  oom  and  wheat  to  the  Soviet  tJnlon. 
Many  Chicago  hoiiECwlves  already  are  cough- 
ing up  50  cenu  or  more  every  time  they 
buy  a  loaf  of  bread  for  their  famlllea.  11  the 
deal  had  gone  t'.irougb  they  might  have 
wound  up  paying  even  more.  The  need  nov. 
Is  to  devise  an  effective  means  of  govern- 
mental review  so  that  other  mammoth  deals 
don't  become  mammoth  consumer  burdens. 
The  U£.  consumer  already  has  some  bitter 
exp«rlence  in  this  held.  The  great  grain  sale 
of  1972.  In  which  91.14  billion  In  wheat  was 
Mold  to  the  Boviei  Union,  depleted  VS.  grain 
reserves  and  helped  drive  food  prices  to  their 
present  merciless  levels.  The  situation  now 
Is  similar.  Wheat  and  corn  stocks  In  the 
United  States  are  depleted,  and  a  wet  spring. 
dry  summer  and  early  frost  have  cut  Into 
the  current  corn  harvest. 

By  oontrabt.  the  Soviet  Union's  grain  re- 
aerveu  are  at  their  highettt  levels  in  three 
years.  Within  a  month,  the  Rus8lans  are 
expected  to  bring  In  the  second-largest  grain 
crop  In  their  history. 

No  one  Is  contesting  the  right  of  private 
hriuK  to  do  bublnesb  with  the  Soviet  Uulon 
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or  any  other  country.  At  the  same  time,  no 
businessman  has  a  right  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  his  countrymen.  The  Imposition 
of  government  reviews  of  private  business 
transactions  to  prevent  such  profiteering  is 
a  distasteful  procedure  In  a  world  where  free 
trade  is  a  desirable  goal.  But  a  permanent, 
automatic  system  of  co-operation  and  re- 
porting Is  needed  in  giant  food  transactions. 
The  administration  announced  such  a  tenta- 
tive plan  Monday.  If  It  can  be  made  to  work. 
It  Is  one  that  private  firms  ought  to 
co-operate  with. 


DEBT  RESCHEDULING  FOR  INDIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  debt  rescheduling  for  states  of 
South  Asia  has  become  an  unfortimate 
economic  fact  of  life  in  recent  years. 
Now,  it  seems,  regular  annual  requests 
for  debt  relief  are  being  made. 

A  new  request  of  the  Indian  Grovem- 
ment  for  debt  rescheduling  is  pending, 
At  a  June  meeting  of  the  Aid  Consortium 
for  India,  the  World  Bank  proposed  a 
level  of  debt  relief  for  India  which  the 
United  States  considered  too  high.  More 
recently,  the  United  States  had  advised 
the  World  Bank  that  it  is  prepared  to  re- 
schedule up  to  a  maximum  of  $45  mil- 
lion, far  short  of  the  $64  million  original 
World  Bank  proposal  for  the  U.S.  share. 
The  World  Bank  is  still  apparently  revis- 
ing its  debt  relief  proposal  for  India. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  compromise  can  be 
worked  out  and  that  a  healthier  eco- 
nomic climate  in  India  will  exist  next 
year  so  that  extensive  rescheduling  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Two  letters  from  the  State  Department 
describing  the  state  of  debt  rescheduling 
proposals  for  India  follow: 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31, 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Near  Ea.it  and 
South  Asia,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
itigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  Inform  you  of  the  status  of  dis- 
cussions on  debt  taking  place  in  the  Ald-to- 
India  Consortium,  an  organization  of  thir- 
teen creditor  countries  chaired  by  the  World 
Bank.  Although  there  have  been  no  new 
United  States  bilateral  loan  commitments 
to  India  since  1971.  the  United  States  has 
continued  to  participate  In  Consortium- 
sponsored  debt  rescheduling  exercises  begun 
six  years  ago.  Last  year  the  United  States  re- 
scheduled S29  million  of  the  total  $179  mil- 
lion rescheduled  by  the  Consortium  criedltors. 
However,  India  still  paid  debt  service  total- 
ling $115  mlUlon  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  two  meetings  of  the  Consortium 
held  this  year,  attention  has  focused  on 
India's  debt  and  aid  needs  In  the  light  of 
the  country's  economic  problems.  These 
problems  are  dominated  by  needs  for  petro- 
leum, fertUizer,  and  foodgrains  and  for 
measures  to  meet  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  sharply  higher  costs 
of  these  e.ssentlal  imports.  I  shall  refer 
shortly  to  another  aspect  of  the  Indian  eco- 
nomic situation,  that  of  its  nuclear  develop- 
ment program. 
Of  course,  India's  long   run  development 
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depends  mainly  on  India's  own  efforts  to 
mobilize  Its  resources  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible.  For  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, members  of  the  Consortium  agreed  that 
1974  wlU  be  particularly  difficult  for  the 
Indian  economy  and  people.  In  view  of 
India's  economic  difficulties,  most  Consort- 
ium members  have  already  schediUed  In- 
creases In  their  economic  assist^ance  progranvs 
to  India. 

In  addition,  the  World  Bank  proposed  at 
a  Consortium  meeting  on  June  13-14  that  the 
thirteen  Consortium  creditors  reschedule  45 
percent  of  the  roughly  $550  million  In  In- 
dian debt  payments  due  them  this  Indian 
fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  1975.  The  pro- 
posal would  provide  total  debt  relief  of  $248 
million.  Since  debt  falling  due  to  the  United 
States  from  India  this  year  is  Just  over  $145 
million,  the  United  States  share  of  relief  un- 
der the  Bank's  proposal  would  have  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $64  million. 

Most  members  accepted  the  Bank  proposal 
but  the  United  States  did  not.  The  United 
States  sta'-ed  a  willingness  to  reschedule  at 
a  level  well  below  the  Bank's  suggested  share 
for  us,  with  a  pledge  to  review  India's  situa- 
tion later  In  the  year  If  such  was  warranted 
by  economic  conditions. 

During  the  Consortium  discussions  with 
the.Indian  delegation  most  of  the  creditors, 
including  the  United  SUtes.  referred  to 
India's  nuclear  explosion.  The  general  views 
were  that  the  explosion  had  raised  questions 
of  India's  economic  priorities  for  the  future, 
and  that  Its  economic  implications  would 
have  to  be  carefully  examined.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, no  significant  transfer  of  Indian  eco- 
nomic resources  la  involved  In  Its  nuclear 
explosion.  India's  annual  budget  is  about  $12 
bUlion.  Total  expenditures  for  nuclear  de- 
velopment in  FY-1973  were  $91  million,  the 
vast  bulk  of  which  was  used  on  nuclear 
power  development,  to  provide  electricity 
badly  needed  for  the  Indian  development  ef- 
fort. The  total  cost  of  the  nuclear  explosion, 
including  prior  research  and  development, 
was  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
India's  budget. 

At  the  present  time,  the  World  Bank  is  re- 
portedly attempting  to  revise  its  debt  relief 
proposal  in  a  manner  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  all  Consortium  creditors.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  provide  any  additional  Information 
on  this  subject,  and  will  keep  you  Informed 
of  any  further  developments. 
Cordially, 

LlNWOOD   HOLTON. 

Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  October  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Near  East  and 

South  Asia,  Committee  on  Foreign  AfJ-irs. 

House    of    Representatives.     Washington, 

D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  inform  you  of  current  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  a  rescheduling  of 
India's  debt  to  the  United  States.  As  I  noted 
In  my  letter  of  July  31.  the  United  States 
was  not  able  to  accept  a  World  Bank  pro- 
posal requesting  the  thirteen  creditors  of  the 
Ald-to-India  Consortium  to  reschedule  45 
percent  of  the  Indian  debt  service  falling  due 
this  Indian  fiscal  year.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  United  States  share  of  relief  would  have 
amounted  to  $64  miUion. 

After  careful  consideration  of  India's  cur- 
rent economic  problem-s  and  the  serious  bal- 
ance of  payments  difficulties  that  she  con- 
fronts, the  United  States  has  advised  the 
World  Bank  that  It  Is  willing  to  reschedule 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $45  million.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  offer  will  facilitate  early 
agreement  by  creditors  on  a  rescheduling  for 
India  within  the  Consortium.  Even  though 
this  represents  about  31  percent  of  Indian 
debt  service  f.illlng  due  to  the  United  States, 
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the  World  Bank  Is  hopeful  that  most  of  the 
other  creditors  will  participate  at  the  45 
percent  rate  requested  In  the  original  Banl: 
proposal. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  the 
text  of  any  bUateral  rescheduling  agreement 
negotiated  with  India  wlU  be  transmitted  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  least  30  days  be- 
fore Its  entry  Into  force. 

I  wUl  be  happy  to  provide  any  additional 
Information  on  this  subject. 
Cordially. 

LiNwooD  Holton. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 


DR.  LEROY  WALKER 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

of    north    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years  Durham,  N.C., 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  has 
become  a  center  for  national  and  inter- 
national track  meets. 

The  U.S.-Pan  Africa  meet  in  1971,  the 
Martin  Luther  King  games  in  1973,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.  meet  earlier  this  year 
have  merited  widespread  news  coverage, 
and,  more  importantly,  I  am  stire,  have 
done  much  to  boost  our  relations  with 
other  countries. 

These  track  meets  have  succeeded 
through  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  at  Duke  University.  North  Caro- 
lina Central  University,  and  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  tirelessly  contributed 
their  time  and  talents. 

One  of  the  leaders  In  this  effort  has 
been  Dr.  Leroy  Walker  at  North  Carolina 
Central  University. 

Dr.  Walker  was  recently  elected,  on  the 
first  ballot,  as  the  U.S.  men's  track  and 
field  coach  for  the  1976  Oljmipic  Games, 
and  In  recognition  of  this  well-deserved 
honor,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  copies  of  the  October  7  news  story 
and  the  October  9  editorial  from  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  knowuig  Dr. 
Walker  personally,  and  I  also  know  of  his 
abilities  as  a  coach.  I  am  confident  that 
he  and  his  team  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
Nation. 

The  articles  follow : 

Walker  Reaches  "Pinnacle" 
(By  Bob  Davis  I 

Dr.  Leroy  Walker,  whose  achievements  as 
North  Carolina  Central  track  coach  are 
legion.  Sunday  was  accorded  his  "supreme 
moment."  first-ballot  election  hs  U.S.  men's 
track  and  field  coach  for  the  1976  Olympic 
Games. 

"If  there's  a  Utopia  in  coaching."  said 
Walker  on  his  return  from  Chicago  and  the 
balloting  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
"this  has  to  be  it." 

"Its  not  Just  coaching  your  national  team, 
its  coaching  your  national  team  In  the 
Olympic  Games.  There's  a  difference." 

Walker  said  he  was  not  surprised  that  he 
was  selected,  "considering  the  hitematlonal 
coaching  experience  of  others  nominated.  But 
I  was  surprised — and  flattered — that  the 
declilon  came  so  quickly." 
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Walker,  who  will  remain  as  advisorj'  bead 
of  tbe  Central  track  program,  has  cx>ached 
national  teams  before,  IncUidtng  those  from 
the  V£.,  Israel,  Ethiopia  and  several  other 
foreign  countries.  This  was  a  "career-capper," 
he  said,  "the  pinnacle." 

He  parsed  the  commlsslonershlp  of  the 
Mid-Eastern  Athletic  Conference  to  his  as- 
sistant. Earl  MoGon,  who  has  been  acting 
commissioner  for  the  past  few  months. 

Walker  said  he  would  begin  Immediately  to 
plot  organization  for  bis  Olympic  coeclilng 
staff,  which  Includes  one  of  bis  former  Cen- 
tral athletes.  Lee  Calhoun  of  Tale  University. 
Calhoun  won  two  Olympic  gold  medals  In  the 
high  hurdles. 

Other  assirtriHts  selected  ■  Sunday  are 
Jimmy  Carnes  of  Florida,  Staii  Hunt.sman  of 
Tennessee,  Sam  Bell  of  Indiana  and  Carl 
*  Berny"  Wagner  of  Oregon  State.  Carnes  was 
head  coach  of  the  victorious  U.S.  men's  team 
in  last  July's  USSR-USA  meet  in  Durham, 
one  of  several  ma]or  International  meets  en- 
gineered by  Walker. 

Altbougb  tbe  staff  was  selected  In  areas 
of  specialty.  Walker  said  the  head  coach  "is 
at  liberty  to  make  changes'"  according,  to 
coaching  needs. 

"It's  a  great  staff,"  he  said.  "It  bas  great 
range.  But  we'll  approach  our  planning  with 
a  'team  coaching'  concept. 

"One  of  the  important  Jobs  we'll  have  Is 
to  look  at  prospective  atbletcB.  This  Is  the 
earliest  before  the  Games  an  Olympic  coach 
has  ever  been  selected,  you  k^ow.  This  will 
give  us  time  to  make  some  changes." 

Minnesota  coach  Roy  Grlak  was  named 
U.S.  coach  for  next  spring's  pan  Amerlt;au 
Games  In  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Hist  assistants  in- 
clude Dr.  Joe  Vigil  of  Adams  State,  Colo.; 
Frank  Sabasteanski,  Bowdoin  College,  Maine: 
and  Hoover  Wright,  Prairie  Vliew  A&M,  Tex. 


A  FrrriNG  Honor 

The  United  States  Olympic  Committee  bas 
chosen  well  in  selecting  Dr.  Leroy  Walker, 
track  coach  at  North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity, as  ooacb  of  the  U.S.  m«u's  track  and 
field  team  in-  the  1976  Olympic  Games.  And 
the  fact  that  he  was  tbe  first-ballot  choice 
refiects  all  the  more  tbe  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  in  track  coacbing  circles. 

'If  there's  a  Utopia  in  coaching,  this  has 
to  be  It,"  as  Dr.  Walker  has  said.  The  high 
honor,  the  pinnacle  of  bis  coaching  career, 
te  richly  deserved.  It  has  been  earned  through 
Eup<;rior  performance  as  a  coacb  and  through 
leadership  and  Initiative  displayed  in  such 
things  as  bringing  the  U.S. -Pan  Africa  track 
meet  to  Durham  In  1971  and  tbe  U.S.S.R.- 
U.SA.  meet  here  this  year. 

In  short.  Dr.  Walker  is  a  than  who  gets 
things  done.  We  wish  blm  ev«ry  success  in 
bis  challenging  new  assignment,  and,  at 
tbe  same  time,  we're  pleased  that  be  will  re- 
main as  advisory  head  of  N.C.  Central's  track 
program. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  liEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  i6.  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  un- 
avoidable circumstances  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  in  the  House  Chamber  yes- 
terday during  the  first  portion  of  tlie 
day's  activities.  My  late  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington was  caused  by  the  fact  that  my 
airline  flieht  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  de- 
layed for  several  hours  as  a  result  of  in- 
clement weathei'. 

Had  I  been  pre^^eut  during  the  entire 
day,  I  would  have  voted  tO;  override  the 
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President's  veto  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1131,  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  tlie  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  addition,  I  would  have  voted  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
15301,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1973  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  employers 
covered  thereunder. 
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cumulated  over  the  course  of  five  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  com- 
mencing in  January  1965.  My  current  in- 
debtedness in  loans  owed  Is  $4,696. 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
OP  HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR..  FOR 
1973 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
confidence  in  the  personal  Integrity  of 
Government  officials  has  been  severely 
strained  during  the  past  few  years.  Too 
many  public  seiTants  have  adopted  the 
attitude  that  holding  a  position  of  pub- 
lic trust  is  their  right  rather  than  an 
honor  and  privilege.  Instead,  a  proper 
appreciation  of  public  service  Includes  a 
recognition  that  Congressmen  are  fully 
accountable  to  tlieir  constituents  and 
must  earn  tlieir  confidence  and  con- 
tinued support.  At  the  very  least,  every 
elected  official  has  a  personal  responsi- 
bility to  satisfy  tlie  electoi-ate  that  he  is 
not  receiving  mireasonable  personal 
benefits  by  virtue  of  his  public  service. 

In  the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  there 
is  little  need  to  belabor  the  pernicious 
impact  of  money  on  American  politics 
and  especially  on  political  campaigns. 
The  campaign  finance  reform  legislation 
recently  approved  by  the  Congress  is  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
the  job  will  remain  only  half  done  until 
congressional,  as  well  as  presidential 
campaigns,  no  longer  have  to  depend  on 
being  wealthy  or  having  access  to  great 
weal  til. 

Personal  financial  di-sclosure  require- 
ments are  also  inadequate.  I  support  full 
public  disclosure  and  shall  continue  to 
work  to  make  it  mandatory.  Meanwhile, 
I  shall  voluntarily  make  full  public  dis- 
closure of  my  own  personal  finances,  in- 
cluding the  following  statement  for  1973. 

My  income  for  the  year  consisted  of 
my  congressional  salary  of  $42,500,  in- 
come from  my  ownership  interest  in  the 
Conyers  Ford  Dealership  of  $10,530,  and 
my  Income  from  speaking  honorariums 
of  $1,626.  My  total  income  was  $54,656 
and  my  adjusted  gross  Income  was  $50,- 
806. 1  paid  Federal  income  taxe;  amount- 
ing to  $19,980,  Michigan  Stai«  taxes 
amounting  to  $2,192  and  city  of  Detroit 
taxes  amounting  to  $1,161. 

My  net  worth  is  $161,607.  This  figure 
is  computed  from  $100  worth  of  shares 
owned  in  the  Fii-st  Independence  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit,  the  cash  value  of 
my  Government  Life  Insurance  policy 
which  is  $4,400,  my  home  in  EJetroit 
which  is  worth  approximately  $37,000, 
personal  property  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $5,000,  net  owneif^hip  interest  in 
the  Conyers  Dealership  of  $«€.940,  and 
vested  interest  in  tJie  congressional  re- 
tirement .sy.stem  of  $28,167;  thi.s  ha.s  ac- 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSTTTS 

I.M  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

I  Ir.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  5  weeks,  the  city  of  Boston  has 
been  embroiled  in  violence  triggered  by  a 
recent  court  decision  upholding  the  racial 
imbalance  law.  In  the  emotional  furor 
suiTcunding  the  Issue,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  focus  on  what  I  feel  is  the  heart  of 
the  matter — economic  and  social  immo- 
bility within  the  working  class.  An  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  15  Issue 
of  the  Boston  Globe  elaborates  on  this 
point  in  a  perceptive  fashion  and  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  text  follows : 
Busing    Puts    BuBouf    on    Working    Class, 

BI.ACK   AND    WHTTE 

(By  Mike  Barnicl*) 

Robert  Coles  is  45  now.  He  was  born  and 
raised  In  Boston.  He  lives  with  tbe  memories 
of  Blue  Hill  avenue  and  Hyde  Park  and  of 
neighborhoods  and  a  time  when  people  helped 
one  another. 

His  head  took  him  to  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  to  Harvard  and  to  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Medicine  where  he 
earned  a  degree  In  psychiatry.  And  his  heart 
took  him  to  the  streets  of  this  country  called 
America  where  he  has  spent  bis  life  talking 
with  tbe  people  who  form  Its  backbone. 

He  spent  a  couple  of  years  riding  a  school 
bus  with  small  black  children  from  Roxbury 
to  the  sviburbs.  He  spent  a  couple  more  years 
living  and  learning  from  the  policeman  and 
fireman  and  postal  worker  in  Roellndale  and 
Dorchester.  His  eyes  hold  the  memory  of  small 
chUdren  in  tbe  Mississippi  Delta,  bellies 
swollen  with  hunger. 

His  books  have  won  prizes  and  they  tell 
the  tale  of  the  people  that  Robert  Coles  likes 
best;  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  steelworkers  In 
Pittsburgh,  Ironworkers  In  Chicago,  dock 
workers  in  Boston.  He  lives  In  Concord  now 
with  fame,  money,  prestige,  honor  and  a  sense 
of  who  he  Is  and  where  he  came  from. 

Boston  is  nearly  350  years  old  now.  It  bas 
been  through  the  tortured  process  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  newer  tests  of  Immigration.  It 
has  a  history  steeped  In  the  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy, a  reputation  based  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  Justice  and  free  speeches  and  law. 
And  now  It  Is  being  confronted  with  the  ulti- 
mate In  social  confrontation — busing,  with 
all  of  Its  built-in  fears  and  flaws. 

It  is  a  situation  that  Robert  Coles  has 
spent  a  lifetime  studying. 

"I  think  that  there's  a  sense  of  vulner- 
ability and  fragility  in  South  Boston  with 
all  of  this,"  Coles  says. 

"The  people  remember  how  they  were 
treated  for  so  long  by  the  Yankees  who  ran 
the  state  and  ran  the  city.  They  are  very  con- 
scious of  who  is  running  things. 

"Tou  don't  have  to  go  to  Harvard  and  ma- 
jor m  Boclology  to  figure  out  what's  what. 
They  feel  the  news  Is  slanted  and  that  there's 
no  real  effort  to  report  bow  they  feel.  The 
stories  are  covered  from  the  Intellectual  lib- 
eral community  viewpoint.  I  think  their 
perceptions  are  not  totally  crazy.  There's  an 
element  of  truth  in  what  they  say." 
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In  tbe  very  early  morning,  tiie  Lights  go 
on  in  the  homes  off  of  Broadway  and  Dor- 
chester avenue.  Men  and  women  walk  quietly 
K'oout  In  rooms  where  there  axe  families  to 
take  care  of  and  jobs  to  go  to. 

"People  Ui  the  suburba,"  Coles  says. 
'They're  keeping  their  bauds  clean  .  .  .  wblcb 
is  a  trivllege  that  people  have.  And  that's 
a  vested  interest  that  only  certain  people 
c«n  afford. 

"Their  lives  are  clean  and  their  minds  are 
clean  and  tbelr  bands  are  clean.  And  they 
can  afford  this  long,  charitable,  calm  view. 
And  if  people  don't  know  that  this  Is  a  class 
privilege  then,  by  golly,  they  don't  know 
an:/thing." 

Tbe  htisbands  and  wix'es  move  slowly 
through  tbe  house.  They  dress  for  work  and 
start  the  breakfast.  They  talk  quietly  about 
things  like  cars  that  don't  work  and  bills 
that  must  be  paid.  And  kids  who  are  not 
gomg  to  school. 

"I  think  tbe  busing  Is  a  scandal,"  says 
Robert  Caiea.  "I  do  not  think  that  busing 
should  be  Imposed  like  this  on  working  class 
people  exclusively.  It  sbotild  cross  these  lines 
»nd  people  In  the  suburbs  should  share  It. 
And  if  the  people  in  the  .suburbs  can't  share 
It  then  there  should  be  legislation  to  make 
that  possible. 

"To  try  and  put  this  burden  on  working 
class  people — black  and  white — who  are  In 
Jeopardy  like  this  and  who  are  frightened 
len't  tbe  answer. 

"AH  of  these  people  in  tbe  suburban  towns, 
rnyself  Included,"  Coles  says,  "they  have  to 
be  brought  into  this.  And  if  they  can't  be 
Ijrougbt  into  it  then  tliere  ought  to  be  leg- 
islation. And  if  tlie  people  of  this  state  vote 
it  down  then  we  know  where  they  stand.  But 
these  people  out  there  have  never  been  held 
to  account." 

The  husband  is  reading  the  sport.s  page  of 
the  morning  paper  and  the  «ii'e  is  brewing 
cotfee  wondering  what  to  do  to  keep  her 
children  out  of  trouble  for  one  more  day  as 
the  city  and  the  courts  and  the  cops  wrestle 
with  the  awful  reality  of  rocks  being  thrown 
at  buses. 

"People  In  the  suburbs  are  protected  be- 
hind a  wall  that  is  around  the  city  of  Boston. 
It's  not  fair.  I  don't  think  I  should  be  left 
oft  the  hook  and  I  don't  thluk  that  all  of 
these  experts  .  .  .  these  various  social  sci- 
entists and  those  In  favor  of  Integration  like 
myself  should  be  in  tbe  position  of  deliver- 
ing sermons  to  the  people  of  Boston  .  .  .  ot 
any  kind  .  .  .  tmtll  we  have  been  made  a  part 
of  aU  of  this. 

"To  compare  this  to  the  South  Is -not  the 
issue,"  Coles  says.  "Those  children  lu  the 
South  were  going  to  school  as  part  of  a 
larger  effort  to  get  Into  restaurants,  to  vote. 
This  kind  of  busing  In  the  inner  cities  of  the 
North  Is  a  different  phenomenon  and  It's  got 
to  be  looked  at  In  the  context  of  who  is  be- 
ing asked  to  carry  this  burden," 

Tlie  man  has  finished  the  paper.  The  wife 
is  drinking  her  coffee.  There  ts  a  coat  hang- 
ing over  a  chair  by  the  door.  It  Is  a  heavy, 
woolen  coat  and  the  man's  name  Is  printed  In 
yellow  on  the  front.  He  is  a  worker. 

"Tou  have  a  division  here  between  the 
middle  class,  privileged,  well-to-do,  well  edu- 
cated." Robert  Coles  says.  "People  whose  jobs 
are  not  In  Jeopardy,  who  have  good  stocks — 
even  If  the  market  Is  off — people  who  have 
plenty  of  money  In  the  bank,  who  have  sum- 
mer homes  down  on  the  Cape,  who  have 
air  conditlonbig  ...  all  the  tilings  that 
make  life  more  enjoyable. 

"They  can  afford  to  go  on  a  spree  now  and 
then.  They're  In  favor  of  ecology  and  of  cut- 
ting the  defense  budget.  When  to  a  guy  In  » 
factory,  ecology  might  mean  he's  going  to  lose 
his  Job." 

"We're  not  getting  any  solutioDs  to  busing 
from  the  people  who  are  hi  favor  of  clean  air 
^  the  people  who  want  to  cut  tbe  deXeiu* 
budget. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"If  the  suburbs  won't  sbare  in  tbe  prob- 
lem of  busing  then  let  them  carry  tbe  moral 
burden.  Let's  have  some  studies  of  these 
suburban  people.  Let's  see  what  they're  like 
and  what  their  emotions  are  and  what  their 
prejudice*  are.  Ko  oce's  looking  at  them  or 
trying  to  understand  what  gives  these  people 
such  protection  from  all  the  accusations  that 
are  being  leveled  at  the  people  who  live  In 
RosI  indole,  Hyde  Park,  South  Boston  and 
Roxbury. 

"It's  money,"  Coles  says.  "It's  power  and 
money.  And  with  Increasing  amounts  of  both 
there  are  all  kinds  of  hypocrisies.  Look  at 
Vietnam.  Who  got  deferred  left  and  right? 
Who  was  totally  Immune  from  tbe  draft? 
And  meanwhile,  down  the  road,  whose  sons 
were  being  brought  home  in  coffins?" 

When  the  hvisband  leaves  the  house,  the 
streets  are  jtist  beginning  to  fill  up  with  po- 
lice. Tbe  motorcycles  ai^  squad  cars  ring 
neighborhoods  vised  to  qtiiet. 

"Tbe  policemen  might  often  be  in  33ml- 
pathy  witli  those  pei^le,"  Coles  says.  "But 
their  loyalty  to  tbelr  ethic  as  policeman  U 
higher.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  hi  South 
Boston  capable  of  making  racial  slurs.  But 
they  have  other  ideals,  too. 

"They  have  contradictory  and  conflicting 
emotions.  There  Is  an  identiflcation  with 
people  who  suffer  and  there  Is  a  sense  of  fear, 
too.  These  are  contradictory  and  InconBlst* 
ent  emotions  that  no  damn  psychiatrist  or 
sociologist  is  going  to  make  sense  out  of.  It's 
Just  a  part  of  tbe  craziness  of  life  today." 

The  man  looks  at  the  police.  Some  of  them 
he  knows — from  drinking  beer  nt  night  In 
neighborhood  bars,  from  church,  from  living 
his  life.  He  looks  back  at  his  house  and  heads 
toward  the  job  thinking  about  bis  mortgage 
and  tbe  kids  behind  him,  sleeping,  not  going 
to  school. 

"These  pteople  are  frightened,"  says  Rob- 
ert Coles.  "Tliey  are  afraid  that  desegregation 
is  the  beginning.  That,  soon  it  will  result  In 
attempts  to  move  Into  the  neighborhood.  And 
then  the  neighborhood  will  topple  and  they 
will  be  stranded. 

"They  will  either  get  out  ot  they  can't 
get  out  In  time.  They  think  that  an  In- 
crease In  ntimbers  of  blacks  will  bring 
violence  and  a  deterioration  In  their  housing. 
It  becomes  an  Irrational  fantasy,  all-embrac- 
ing. They  think  that  this  is  the  end.  They're 
trying  to  flee.  But  where  can  they  go?  How 
can  they  go?" 

At  the  end  of  tbe  block,  tbe  man  passes 
the  church  and  then  heads  across  the  street 
toward  tbe  MBTA  station.  Ha  stops  to  talk 
with  one  of  tbe  belmeted  cops,  bis  brother-  i 
ill-law.  And  be  ends  up  borrowing  $5  because 
it's  the  end  of  bis  week  and  tliere  is  very 
little  money  left  In  tbe  budget. 

"These  people  can't  afford  to  move  to 
Milton  or  Qulncy.  There  isn't  any  mortgage 
money  available.  Many  of  them  don't  want 
to  move  anyway. 

"But  they  have  this  feeling  of  being  be- 
trayed ...  by  everybody.  They  grew  up  In 
oue  kind  of  life  when  tbe  nuns  and  priests 
and  tbe  PUot  all  spoke  one  way.  There  was 
no  civil  rights  stuff  In  tbe  cburcb.  No  anti- 
war stuff.  AU  of  that  Is  very  fine  If  you're  a 
writer  for  the  New  York  Review  of  Books 
or  tbe  New  Republic. 

"But  after  experiencing  week-ln  and  week- 
out  religious  loyalty  and  listening  to  ser- 
mons that  were  always  tbe  same,  what  starts 
happening?  The  priests  are  all  marching. 
Tbe  nuns  ai-e  marching  all  over  tbe  place. 
Tbe  Pilot  is  different.  Tbe  Cardinal  isn't 
'one  of  you'  and  now  the  church  is  telling 
you  that  you  can't  send  your  kids  to  a  paro- 
chial school.  And  otliers  are  asking  all  kinds 
of  things  of  you." 

The  cc^  watches  bis  brother-in-law  dis- 
appear Into  tb*  crowd  with  bis  $5  and  bis 
job  to  go  to.  OUiers  are  coming  up  from  tbe 
subway  .and  tlie  streets  axe  starting  to  get 
busy  with  the  noise  of  early  moriiing. 
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'  Being  a  cop  right  now  in  South  Boston 
is  a  tremendous  test.  You  bave  these  loyal- 
ties. It  creates  substantial  tension.  But  often 
tbe  violence  of  tbe  mob  helps  convert  you. 
They're  horrified  at  the  violence.  The  dis- 
tance between  thoughts  and  prejudices  that 
one  feels  and  the  kind  of  action  on  the  streets 
is  frightening  to  anyone.  And  the  police  have 
to  be  converted  to  tbe  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  that  und^r  control  and  w^ing  it 
out." 

He  bas  bis  helmet  wltb  tbe  heavy  plastic 
face  mask  under  one  arm  and  a  coffee  lu  tbe 
other.  He  stands  there  at  tbe  corner  watch- 
ing his  neighborhood  move  Into  the  day. 

"It's  not  an  easy  job  being  a  cop  or  a 
firemarf  or  a  teacher.  They're  not  exactly 
living  tbe  life  erf  Riley  financially.  They  don't 
have  huge  amounts  of  money  socked  away 
like  lawyers  and  doctors. 

"And  now  they're  In  conflict  wltb  tbelr 
ovm  beUefs  and  values.  How  many  people  In 
America  would  be  wining  to  do  that?  For 
not  very  much  money  and  for  hazardous 
duty,  to  take  on  tbe  front  line  of  the  whole 
of  society's  problems?  To  be  picking  up  the 
cards  for  every  foulup,  for  everything  that's 
been  done  wrong  .  .  .  they're  not  historian^; 
but  they  know  they're  on  tbe  front  line  o£ 
this,"  Coles  states. 

"They're  doing  tbe  work  for  the  banker^, 
for  the  politicians,  for  the  ministers  and 
priests  .  .  .  for  all  the  holler  than  thou  ser- 
mons that  have  been  delivered  In  Boston 
for  the  last  100  years.  And  for  every  bit  of 
h:'pocrlsy  and  phonbiess  .  .  .  there  they 
are.  On  the  firing  line.  And  It's  no  joke." 

The  cop  moves  down  the  block,  telling  a 
few  kids  to  either  go  to  school  or  go  home 
but  get  off  the  street.  He  stands  In  front  of 
a  tavern  that  will  not  open.  He  leans  again.st 
a  board  where  a  \^indow  was  in  place  two 
weeks  ago. 

"It's  pretty  damn  uncomfortable,"  Cole 
says.  "It's  nerve  wracking.  They  feci  con- 
btautly  misunderstood.  These  are  people  who 
are  being  called  pigs  now  by  their  own.  They 
have  been  called  fascists  by  the  liberal  and 
radical  ideologues;  Ignorant  and  luicoutJi  on 
[general  principle  by  all  the  suburban  people 
who  come  Into  the  city  and  now  their  own 
community  feels  that  they  are  betraying 
them, 

"Well,  what  are  they  supposed  (o  do? 

"Where  does  their  salary  get  them?"  Coles 
nsks.  "Apart  from  tliat,  in  their  training  they 
get  these  criminologists  and  sociologists  irom 
Harvaird  who  tell  them  that  they  must  be 
this  and  they  must  be  that.  They  have  to 
understand  urban  sociology  and  crerwd  be- 
havior. They  have  to  know  this  and  know 
that,  take  sensitivity  sessions  .  .  .  What  is  left 
for  themr' 

Back  In  the  kitchen  ot  the  small  home 
with  the  still  large  mortgage,  the  siotber 
and  her  children  are  eating  breakfast  and 
watching  the  TV.  Their  decisions  are  about 
sucb  things  as  bow  much  wlU  bamburg 
cost  today  and  what  can  be  done  to  get 
through  one  more  afternoon  without  loooks 
or  bomewcM'k. 

"Eytryane  knows  tbat  tbe  violence  bas  to 
be  put  down,  by  whatever  means.  And  tbe 
kids  have  to  start  learning  and  going  to 
s<:hool. 

"But  there  bas  to  be  an  effort  to  under- 
stand tbe  social  history  and  the  class  ten- 
sions of  all  of  this,  to  put  these  problems 
into  the  cwitext  of  other  areas  of  tlie  city 
aitd  of  tbe  state. 

"We  b&ve  to  look  at  tbe  differences  in 
the  lives  of  people  lu  South  Boston  and 
Hyde  Park  and  Roxbury  against  those  living 
lu  Lincoln  or  Concord  or  Marblebead. 

"And  all  of  that  baa  to  be  eystem&tlcally 
brought  out  Into  tbe  open  ...  by  coicparlng 
what  It's  like  to  be  a  policeman  iu  South 
Boston  or  a  man  who  works  in  a  factory  in 
Lynn:  to  make  the  public — oil  of  these  peo- 
ple on  both  .si  \cs  — understand  that  It   tsnt 
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Just  a  matter  of  hate  here  and  goodness  and 
light  In  all  the  other  places. 

"The  people  In  the  suburbs  h*ve  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  assumptions  of  what  their 
lives  are,"  Coles  says.  "And  what  enables 
them  to  have  those  assumptions.  Biislng  and 
education  and  Integration  have  to  become  an 
open  Issue.  And  this  kind  of  social  change 
cannot  Just  occur  In  one  area  wtille  exeryone 
else  Is  let  off  the  hook." 

The  kids  are  dressed  and  gone  and  the 
woman  tries  to  split  up  her  dajr  so  that  she 
can  get  things  done  before  It  Is  time  for  her 
to  leave  for  work  at  the  hospital  late  that 
afternoon.  [ 

"These  people  sense  that  theySiave  no  con- 
trol over  the  destiny  of  their  lives.  It's  not 
like  living  in  Concord.  People  here  have  con- 
trol," Coles  says. 

"No  one  Is  shouting  at  them.  If  they  show 
up  one  minute  late  for  work  from  South  Bos- 
ton, they're  docked.  Out  here,  people  are  the 
bosses.  '. 

"They  come  home  at  night  aad  they  have 
terrain  .  .  .  acres  of  It.  They  have  autonomy 
over  their  lives,  their  mind,  their  soul,  their 
body,  their  clrcum.stances. 

"You  live  in  South  Boston  or  tioslindale  or 
Roxbury  and  it  Isn't  Just  a  niatter  of  the 
blacks.  People  are  up  early.  "Hiey  have  to 
show  up  at  their  Jobs.  Who  is  over  them? 
Who  is  watching  them?  Who  Is  running  their 
lives,  signing  their  checks?  How  much  are 
they  getting?  Do  the  wives  have  second  Jobs? 
Is  the  mortgage  still  high?  |s  there  any 
money  In  the  bank? 

"What  Is  It  all  about  from  tiielr  point  of 
view?"  Robert  Coles  asks.  "They're  afraid. 
Why  shouldn't  a  guy  who  live*  in  a  house 
near  Carson  Beach,  a  house  that  he's  trying 
to  pay  for,  working  a  Job  that  he's  afraid  of 
losing  .  .  .  why  shouldn't  he  be  afraid  when 
they  tell  him  that  his  kid  Is  going  to  be 
bused?  Why  shoiildn't  he  be  afraid?" 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  man  will  be  back 
from  the  Job.  The  wife  will  have  gone  to  hers. 
The  kids  will  sit  and  talk  with  their  father. 
And  the  father  will  sit  and  wait:  for  his  wife. 
And  he  will  think  .  .  .  about  naoney,  about 
school,  about  his  family,  about  the  future. 

"The  Tiltlmate  reality,"  Coles  states,  "Is 
the  reality  of  class.  And  It's  iaround  this 
issue  of  having  and  not  having^ — and  social 
and  economic  vulnerability  versus  social  and 
economic  power — that's  where  tbe  real  Issue 
Is. 

"That's  the  real  struggle  that's  going  on," 
Coles  says.  "And  to  talk  about  It  Only  In  terms 
of  racism  Is  to  miss  the  point.  It's  working 
class  people  who  happen  to  be  white  and 
working  class  people  who  happen  to  be 
black  .  .  .  poor  people  .  .  .  both  of  whom  are 
very  hard  pressed;  neither  of  whom  have  got 
much  leverage  on  anything.  They  are  both 
competing  for  a  very  limited  piece  of  pie, 
the  limits  of  which  are  being  set  by  the 
larger  limits  of  class  which  allow  them  damn 
Uttle  If  anything." 

The  homes  are  quiet  now.  The  streets  are 
quiet.  The  people  sleep.  The  poUqe  cars  patrol 
the  Intersections  and  disappear  into  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  have  seldom  been 
needed. 

"So  what  the  hell  have  all  these  people 
got  to  contend  with,"  Robert:  Coles  asks. 
"They've  all  gotten  a  raw  deal,  white  and 
black.  [ 

"Both  groups  have  been  ignored.  Both  of 
them  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  well-to- 
do  white  people  who  pick  up  the  pieces.  Be- 
cau.se  all  the  laws  are  being  written  for  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

"The  tax  laws,  the  zoning  laWs,  the  laws 
that  have  to  do  with  protecting  their  hous- 
ing and  their  education  .  .  .  a}l  of  this  is 
protected,"  Coles  says. 

"And  no  one  has  been  taklDg  anything 
away  from  them." 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  which  can  be  accorded  a 
Kansas  newspaperman  is  selection  into 
tlie  Kansas  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
in  Lawrence.  Such  high  honor  was 
given  to  the  late  Wharton  Hoch,  of  Mar- 
ion, on  Saturday,  October  5,   1974. 

Wharton  Hoch  served  as  editor  of  the 
Marion  County  Record  from  1944  until 
his  untimely  death  in  July  1967.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  know  Wharton  and  to 
count  him  as  a  good  friend  and  sup- 
porter. His  father,  Homer  Hoch,  had 
served  as  Congressman  from  the  Kansas 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

We  in  Kansas  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
large  number  of  outstanding  weekly  com- 
munity newspapers.  They  represent  a 
constinictive  force  for  good  in  these  com- 
munities and  for  our  State  and  Nation. 
Wharton  Hoch  was  one  of  the  giants 
among  the  editors  of  Kansas  weeklies. 
He  has  indeed  joined  with  good  company 
in  the  Kansas  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  has  earned  his  own  place  among 
Kansas'  distinguished  editors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  text  of  the  speech  made  by  Dr.  CaJder 
M.  Pickett,  professor  of  joui-nalism  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  wliich  was  re- 
printed by  Mr.  Bill  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
Marion  County  Record,  following  the 
recognition  of  Wharton  Hoch : 

Wharton  Hoch  Selected  for  Kansas 
Editors   Hall  of   Fame 

(By  Calder  M.  Pickett) 

Kansas  is  a  state  of  small  towns.  One  of  its 
best  novelists,  Paul  Wellman,  wrote  of  the 
Actional  Jericho.  Its  most  notable  painter, 
John  Steuart  Curry,  showed  the  towns  and 
the  countryside  In  his  work.  Its  famous  play- 
wright, William  Inge,  had  his  characters  act 
out  their  destinies — In  plays  like  "Picnic" 
and  "Bus  Stop" — In  the  small  towns  of  the 
state. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Its  best-known  edi- 
tors, national  figures  like  Ed  Howe  and  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  were  small-town  people, 
and  that  they  choose  to  be  small -town  dwel- 
lers. And  along  with  the  small  town  another 
theme  has  been  the  land,  for  from  the  be- 
ginning, back  into  territorial  days,  Kansans 
found  that  great  contrasts  of  heat  and  cold 
would  contribute,  somehow,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  state  and  the  character  of  Its 
people. 

It  Is  a  small-town  editor  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  commentary,  a  small-town  editor 
whose  name  is  being  added  to  the  Kansas 
Newspaper  Editors  Hall  of  Fame  In  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  School  of  Journalism.  His 
picture,  too,  for  he  will  Join  that  gallery  of 
men — and  only  one  woman  so  far — whose 
faces  are  In  our  Hall  of  Fame  room. 

This  editor's  name  is  Wharton  Hoch,  and 
a  number  of  you  by  now  must  have  guessed 
his  Identity,  because  of  certain  people  who 
are  in  the  room,  people  to  whom  we  will  get 
later  on.  But  first  I  want  to  quote  Wharton 
Hoch,  whose  p.iper  was  the  Marion  County 


Record — words  he  wrote  for  bis  paper  back 
m  October  1945. 

"Some  people  misunderstand  the  function 
of  a  community  newspaper.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  cor- 
rect all  wrongs,  to  make  over  the  people  and 
control  their  desires,  to  solve  social  and  civic 
and  religious  and  financial  problems.  Others 
would  have  their  paper  support  everything 
and  criticize  nothing — they  would  see  only 
the  good  and  close  their  eyes  to  the  bad. 

"All  these  people  exaggerate  the  ao-called 
Power  of  the  Press.  The  community  news- 
paper editor  Is  neither  a  policeman,  a  re- 
formist, nor  a  libertine.  Editorially,  we  can 
and  will  applaud,  encovirage  and  support  ev- 
ery good  and  worthwhile  event  or  effort  that 
comes  this  way.  We  can  point  out  what  in 
our  opinion  are  evils  and  shortcomings  and 
things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  good  of 
everyone. 

"But  if  there  is  any  power  to  the  commu- 
nity press  It  lies  In  a  continual  effort  to 
truthfully  report  all  the  news  In  a  friendly 
way,  so  that  all  may  know  the  everyday 
events  In  the  life  of  Marlon  and  her  neigh- 
bors. We  have  greatly  appreciated  the  mter- 
ested  cooperation  of  many  friends,  and  again 
reiterate  our  main  purpose — to  put  out  a 
good,  complete  newspaper,  and  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  make  Marlon  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live." 

In  his  paper  he  sometimes  assumed  the 
identity  of  one  Ed  Stiltz,  a  character  who 
showed  up  In  Hoch's  column,  "Around 
Town."  And  there  were  little  passages  like 
this: 

"Ed  StUtz,  who  lives  down  by  the  city 
dump,  says  he  has  given  up  his  deep-breath- 
ing exercises  since  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south." 

That  kind  of  comment  put  him,  of  course, 
clearly  In  the  Kansas  tradition  of  paragraph- 
ing— the  art  of  Ed  Howe  and  Bertha  Shore. 

Wharton  Hoch  came  from  one  of  the  truly 
distinguished  families  of  Kansas,  but  from 
all  accounts  he  was  not  a  pretentious  sort. 
His  father.  Homer  Hoch,  was  a  representative 
to  Congress  until  the  Roosevelt  landslide 
struck,  and  he  then  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court.  His  grand- 
father was  E.  W.  Hoch,  governor  of  Kansas 
from  1905  to  1909.  And  Wharton  Hoch  was 
born,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  old  Gover- 
nor's Mansion  In  Topeka.  while  his  grand- 
father was  chief  executive  of  the  state.  The 
Marlon  County  Record  lists  him  as  the  only 
baby  ever  born  In  the  mansion. 

His  date  of  birth  was  June  23,  1908,  and  his 
mother  was  the  former  Edna  Wharton.  He 
was  educated  In  Marion  schools,  except  for 
a  short  period  in  Washington,  DC,  while 
his  father  was  a  Fourth  District  Congress- 
man. He  graduated  from  Marlon  high  school 
m  1926  and  from  the  Medill  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern  University,  In  Evans- 
ton,  ni..  In  1931.  He  worked  on  Chicago  news- 
papers while  a  student  at  Medill.  and  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  social 
fraternity  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Journal- 
ism society. 

Wharton  Hoch  spent  time  In  Eurone,  in 
banking  houses  lu  both  London  and  Parson. 
He  was  a  salesman  for  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  working  out  of  Wichita,  and  was  a 
foreman  of  a  printing  concern  In  Cleveland. 

His  days  on  the  Marlon  Record  began  in 
1944.  when  he  purcha-sed  the  paper  from  his 
vmcle.  WalUs  Hoch,  and  merged  the  paper 
with  the  Marion  Review,  which  was  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Riddle.  In  1948  he 
purchased  the  Riddle  Interest  and  became 
sole  publisher  of  the  newpaper.  On  Nov.  10. 
1946,  he  married  Nadine  Noll,  who  survives 
him  and  who  Is  with  us  today.  There  also  are 
four  sons,  Richard  of  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  a 
lawyer:  Robert  of  Wichita,  a  printer  at  the 
Wichita  Eagle:  Jim,  a  Junior  at  Marion  High 
School,  and  Bill,  In  the  eighth  grade.  There 
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IB  one  daughter,  Beverly.  Mrs.  Steve  Campbell 
of  Oklahoma  City.  He  has  a  sister,  the  former 
Jean  Hoch,  wtfe  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Saylor  In  Topeka. 

The  Marlon  County  Record  Is  one  of  the 
old-timers  of  Kansas  Journalism;  Just  last 
v.-eek  it  celebrated  Its  lOStb  anniversary. 
Like  a  lot  of  Kansas  papers  It  has  a  rather 
complicated  genealogical  chart:  first  It  was 
the  Western  News,  from  September  1869  to 
April  1871.  Thet  It  wa£  the  Western  Giant, 
irom  April  1871  to  September  of  that  year.  It 
became  the  Marlon  County  Record  In  Sep- 
tember 1871  and  kept  that  name  until 
April  1881:  E.  W.  Hoch  became  editor  in 
October  1874  and  was  there  until  1909 — 
througlx  another  name  change.  In  AprU  1882 
it  became  the  Marion  Record  and  kept  that 
name  untU  March  1944,  and  a  variety  of 
Hochs  were  associated  with  it:  E.  W.,  Homer 
and  Wallis.  From  March  1944  to  October 
1967  It  was  the  Marion  Record-Review,  and 
it  became  the  Marion  County  Recori  again — 
an  early-day  name — la  October  1957.  That's 
still  the  name.  I  hope  you  got  that  down, 
because  you'U  be  asked  about  it  on  the  next 
exam. 

It  Is  now  BiU  Meyer  uf  Marion  who  runs 
the  paper,  and  he  helped  me  pull  together 
material  for  this  tribute.  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  words  convey  pretty  well  the  sense  of 
one  person — and  I'd  gatlier  tlie  sense  of 
others  as  «eU — about  the  editor  whom  we 
nre  honoring.  BiU  wrote  the  Wharton  Hoch 
obituary  for  the  July  27,  1967,  Marion 
County  Record,  Hoch  died  on  the  22ud.  BiU 
wrote  that  he  was  "a  bit  flusttied  and  emo- 
tional when  I  wrote  the  obit,  for  I  had 
uorked  alongside  Whartou  for  19  years  and 
respected  and  admired  him  above  all  others." 

Note  that  he  says  "alongside":  he  writes 
that  "you  didn't  work  'for'  Wharton  Hoch, 
yuu  worked  'witli'  him."  He  was  "a  soft- 
spoken  man,"  says  Bill,  "kind  and  com- 
passionate, and  seldom  showed  iiny  trait  c^ 
temper.  But  when  Wharton  took  on  a  cause, 
be  gave  It  bis  aU.  Perhapw  the  most  crusad- 
ing editorial  campaign  he  engaged  in  was 
when,  during  World  War  II,  a  German  POW 
camp  at  Peabody  was  letting  the  prisoners 
nm  free — Wharton  sth-red  up  so  much  at- 
tentioQ  that  VLis  policy  of  the  camp  had  to 
be  changed. 

I  also  have  a  moving  editorial  tribute  from 
Don  McNeal  of  Council  Grove,  who  described 
Hoch  as  "fine  In  professional  ability  and 
practice  and  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen. 
Wharton,  without  a  doubt  In  tl^  minds  of 
many,  could  have  been  elected  to  high  ofiice, 
but  he  chose  to  serve  his  fellow  man  on  a 
more  local  and  personal  basis.  He  had  been 
referred  to  as  Mr.  Marion,  and  this  we  can 
understand.  It  was  a  title  of  respect  and  a 
well-deserved  one  because  to  him  that  com- 
munity and  Its  people  were  siupassed  In  im- 
portance only  by  the  members  of  his  family. 
One  of  the  finest  compliments  a  man  can 
have  is  to  be  highly  regarded  in  his  own 
profession.  In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  editors, 
Wharton  was  right  up  at  the  top  of  the  list 
among  newspapermen  and  'grand  people'  in 
Kansas." 

The  public  service  list  of  our  honoree  Is  an 
extensive  one.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Marlon  Board  of  Education,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Marlon  Klwanls  Club,  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Kansas  Press  Association  and  a 
trustee  of  the  WlUlam  AUen  White  Founda- 
tion, which  Is  associated  with  our  school.  He 
was  on  the  official  board  of  the  Marlon  Meth- 
odist Church  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  church.  He  had  been  active 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tlie  Country 
Club,  the  Athletic  Association,  the  Bed  Cross 
nnd  the  March  of  Dimes.  And,  as  a  good  Kan- 
s.'»s  editor — and  a  typical  one,  I  submit — ho 
hnd  been  active  Ui  the  Republican  party, 
serving  as  both  county  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  Central  Committee. 

"He  was  a  friend  to  all."  BUI  Meyers  edi- 
torial tribute  .said   In   1967,  "and  never  too 
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busy  to  give  his  time  and  understanding  na- 
ture to  anyone.  It  mattered  not  bow  high 
or  low  a  position  a  person  held  In  life,  Whar- 
ton Hoch  always  managed  to  give  bis  un- 
divided attention  and  talents  to  other  peo- 
ple's problems." 

He  added  that  "be  never  was  a  man  to 
seek  personal  glory  or  great  forttine.  His  fam- 
ily, his  church  and  his  town  of  Marlon  were 
more  important  than  money  or  ego." 

Wharton  Hoch  was  a  familiar  face  and  flg- 
lU'e  here  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  at  oc- 
casions like  this  one,  and  on  our  February 
day  honoring  William  Allen  White.  As  I  noted 
at  the  beghining,  he  was,  like  White,  a  man 
of  tlie  small  to«-n,  and  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  add  his  name  to  our  Hall  of 
Fanie. 


PUPSE  SNATCHER'S  NEMESIS   MAY 
GO  DOWN  IN  HISTORY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IK   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Oiten  hear  about  the  help  that  never 
came,  the  impassive  bystander,  the  per- 
son vho  "did  not  want  to  get  involved." 
At  a  time  when  the  Nation  needs,  as 
never  before,  the  citizen  who  is  willing 
to  think  and  act  in  his  neighbor's  inter- 
est, it  is  encouraging  to  find  positive 
examples  of  such  stoutheartedness;  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  example  is  close 
to  home.  For  thi.s  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  entering  in  this  day's  Record  a 
new.sstory  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  regarding  the  timely  Interven- 
tion of  a  yoimg  St.  Louisan  in  a  purse- 
snatching  far  from  his  and  the  victim's 
native  State  of  Missouri : 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat,  Sept. 
11,  1974} 

PcTRSE  SNATrHER's  NrwEsis  Mat  Go  I>owk  ik 

HiSTORT 

A  college  student  formerly  from  St.  Louis 
who  successfully  went  to  the  aid  of  a  ptirse- 
snatchlng  victim  in  Boston  may  find  bla 
name  entered  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  piurse  belonged  to  Mrs.  Sylvia  Syming- 
ton, wife  of  Mlssoiul  Rep.  James  W.  Syming- 
ton (Dem.),  St.  Louis  County.  Symington 
said  the  student's  courageotis  act  deserves  a 
place  In  history. 

Mrs.  Symington  was  In  Boston  Monday 
to  meet  her  son,  Jeremy.  17.  who  was  return- 
ing from  an  C  utward  Bound  camping  trip 
on  Hurricane  Island  near  Cape  Cod. 

The  6-foot-2,  103-pound  Mrs.  Symington 
was  returning  from  dinner  with  friends  about 
8  p.m.  near  the  Rltz  Hotel  when  three  youths 
grabbed  her  purse  and  ran. 

Mrs.  Symington  chased  the  youths  for 
nearly  a  block  yelling  "stop"  and  "help" 
until  she  tripped  and  fell  to  the  sidewalk. 

"She  said  it  was  the  kind  of  fall  you  see 
in  a  Keystone  Cop  movie,"  Symington  said. 
"A  real  belly  flop." 

Lawrence  Ray  Deyton,  son  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Deyton  and  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Deyton, 
formerly  of  Webster  Groves,  heard  Mrs.  Sy- 
mington's scream  and  took  off  after  the  purse 
snatchers.  He  retrieved  the  purse  in  a  scuffle 
with  one  of  the  youths. 

Mrs.  Symington  said  she  was  attending  to 
her  skinned  knee  when  she  saw  Deyton  walk- 
ing toward  her  uith  the  purse  slung  over 
bis  shoulder. 

"You  must  be  the  lady  who  hsd  her  piursa 
stolen."  Deyton  said  as  he  banded  it  to  Mrs. 
Symington. 
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Noting  that  Mrs.  Symington  and  Deyton 
were  both  from  St.  Louis,  a  Boston  police 
ofllcer  said:  "Toa  midwestemers  sure  stick 
together,  this  le  the  first  time  I've  seen  a 
porse  returned." 

"Courage  of  that  kind  Is  bard  to  find," 
Symington  said  Tuesday  before  leaving  St. 
Louis  to  meet  bis  «-Ue  and  son  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Symington  said  be  hopes  Deyton  will  tele- 
phone bis  office  in  Washington  so  be  can 
personally  thank  him.  Police  said  Deyton, 
who  now  attends  college  In  Boston,  has  no 
telephone. 

Symington  said  he  Intends  to  cite  Deyton 
for  his  courage  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

After  learning  the  young  gentleman's 
address  I  wrote  him,  and  herewith  fol- 
lows both  that  letter  and  his  gracious 
response : 

September  13,  1974. 
T.Tr.  Lawbf.nce  Detton. 
308  Washirtffton  Street. 
Brighton.  Afass. 

Dea«  Lawbxitcx:  Your  presence  at  mind, 
resolve,  and  obvious  agility  saved  my  wife 
a  good  deal  of  Inconvenience.  We  seem  to  live 
on  credit  cards  and  licenses  these  days  kn 
her  capacity  to  cope  with  today's  world  was 
pretty  much  contained  lu  that  purse.  More 
than  that,  a  loss  by  force  la  always  a  de- 
moralizing experience.  Conversely  the  morale 
of  an  individiifd  and  for  that  mntt^r  a  nation 
is  Uf  ted  measurably  by  such  actlona  aa  yours. 
And,  assuming  you  would  not  object.  I  in- 
tend to  note  yoiu:  good  Samaritansbip  ia  the 
Congressional  Record.  Perhaps  you  could  let 
me  know  where  and  what  you  are  studying 
and  any  other  pertinent  inforoiation. 

Finally,  If  there's  anything  I  can  do  to  be 
of  assistance  to  you,  please  let  me  know. 

With    kind    regards, 
sincerely, 

James  W.  STMiNcroN. 


Brichtoit,  Mass., 
September  25,  l"7f. 

Mr.  Stmikctow:  Thank-you  for  yonr  kind 
letter,  I  was  pleased  to  be  of  asrtstance  to 
your  wife  and  am  glad  that  neither  she  nor 
I  were  hurt  physically  or  mentally  m  the 
purse-snatching  Incident.  I  would  hope  that 
anyone  in  a  similar  situation  would  respond 
in  a  similar  manner.  Your  praise  and  note 
in  the  Congressional  Record  are  honors  to 
me  and  I  thank  you.  Our  similar  background 
of  St.  Lotils  is  also  interesting:  as  the  Boston 
poUceioan  said,  we  md- westerners  realky  do 
stick  together! 

I  have  Just  moved  Xo  Boston  and  am  doln? 
graduate  work  at  the  Harvard  School  oX 
Public  Health.  I  am  involved  in  a  special 
masters  program  in  Health  Policy  and  Man- 
agement. I  have  be«Ti  studying  health  care 
delivery,  economic*!,  policy,  and  politics  for 
a  while  and  have  followed  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
virornvent.  of  which  you  are  a  member.  Thus, 
your  kind  offer  to  be  of  assistance  to  me  la 
welcomed  and  I  wiU  feel  free  to  contact  you 
or  your  staff  with  questions  which  might 
arise.  I  hope  It  will  not  be  an  imposition. 

I  have  friends  in  DC.  and  plan  to  vUlt 
them  in  the  near  future.  So.  If  I  get  to  D.C. 
I  would  like  to  meet  and  talk  with  you.  I 
will  contact  you  at  your  office  about  that 
when  appropriate. 

Again,  thank  you  for  yotir  kindness  and 
please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  wife. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrekce  Detton. 

I  bring  the  niatter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  this  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
fident that  the  Members  would  agree  with 
me  that  it  Is  the  LawTence  Deytons  of 
America  who  will  see  the  coimto'  through 
the  perilous  period  aliead. 
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THE  INCREDIBLE  DELAY  IN  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OP  THE  NONDIS- 
CRIMINATION SECTION  OP  THE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT  OP  1973  I 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^ITATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  14  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker^  today,  we 
are  considering  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  14225,  amendments  toiextend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adt  of  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especiaiy  happy  to 
see  that  the  conference  committee,  in  its 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1457),  gives  a 
long  and  detailed  explanation  of  their 
expectations  for  section  504  of  the  act. 
That  section,  now  referred  to  as  the  non- 
discrimination clause  of  Public  Law  93- 
112,  Is  described  in  the  coitference  re- 
port: 

Section  504  was  patterned  after,  and  is  al- 
most Identical  to,  the  antl-dfecrlmlnatlon 
language  of  section  601  of  the^lvll  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  USC  2000d-l  (relating  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin),  and!  section  901 
of  the  Education  amendments;  of  1972,  42 
USC  1683  (relating  to  sex) .  The  section  there- 
fore constitutes  the  establlshmeit  of  a  broad 
government  policy  that  prograins  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  shaU  be  operated 
without  discrimination  on  the  b»sls  of  hand- 
icap. It  does  not  specifically  require  the  is- 
suance of  regulations  or  expressly  provide 
for  enforcement  procedures,  buti  It  is  clearly 
mandatory  In  form,  and  such.j^  regulations 
and  enforcement  are  Intended.  .; 

The  report  goes  on  to  say :   i 

The  language  of  section  504,  fn  following 
the  above  cited  Acts,  further  eiivislons  the 
implementation  of  a  compliance  program 
which  la  similar  to  those  Acts.  UijCludlng  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  providing  for  in- 
vestigation and  review  of  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  attemjj>ts  to  brUig 
non-complying  recipients  int«  voluntary 
compliance  through  informal  etforts  such  as 
negotiation,  and  the  Imposition  of  sanctions 
against  recipients  who  continue-  to  discrimi- 
nate against  otherwise  qualified  handicapped 
persons  on  the  basis  of  handlcapj.  Such  sanc- 
tions would  Include,  where  appiroprlate,  the 
termination  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  the  recipient  or  other  mea«8  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  | 

In  response  to  my  letters  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  learned  that  the  Department  had  finally 
determined  that  its  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
would  be  responsible  for  injplementing 
section  504. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  Mr.  Peter  Holmes,  t^^ld  me  in  a 
letter  of  June  11 — already  over  9  months 
after  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act's 
enactment — that  his  office  foresaw  fiscal 
year  1975  "essentially  as  a  tooling  up  and 
developmental  period"  only.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  full  implementation  would  not 
be  attained  until  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  schedule  is  incredible. 
Why  must  it  take  22  monthp  to  accom- 
plish implementation?  1 

The  conference  report  on  tjie  Rehabili- 
tation Act  exten.sion  addresses  this  delay : 

The  Secretary  of  tl:3  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  because  of  that  De- 
partmenf.s  experience  in  dealing  with  handi- 
capped persoiLS  and  with  the  elimination  of 
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discrimination  in  other  areas,  should  assume 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  section 
504  enforcement  effort  and  for  establishing  a 
coordinating  mechanism  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  ensure  a  con- 
sistent approach  to  the  Implementation  of 
sections  503  and  504.  The  conferees  fully  ex- 
pect that  HEW's  section  504  regulations 
.•should  be  completed  by  the  close  of  this 
year.  Delay  beyond  this  point  woxUd  be  most 
unfortunate  since  the  Act  (P.L.  93-112)  was 
enacted  over  one  jxar  ago— September  26, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  ofTic  ials  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  take  note  of  the  conferees' 
expectation  that  section  504  "should  be 
completed  by  the  close  of  this  year,"  and 
act  promptly  to  do  exactly  that.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  tolerate  this  completely  un- 
reasonable delay  of  regulations  that 
would  assure  equal  treatment  of  the 
handicapped. 
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ANOTHER  CALL  FOR  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, four  tragic  killings  which  took 
place  over  the  past  weekend.  These  mur- 
ders represent  only  four  of  the  approx- 
imately 10,000  which  will  likely  be 
committed  by  handguns  before  the  end 
of  1974. 

Between  1967  and  1972.  the  nmnber 
of  murders  in  this  countiy  rose  53  per- 
cent and  at  the  same  time,  the  produc- 
tion of  handgims  rose  50  percent.  These 
numbers  only  represent  statistics  and 
fail  to  show  the  angjuish  and  pain  that 
the  families  of  the  victims  in  these  four 
cases  experienced  because  of  these 
senseless  mm'ders.  The  continuing  rise 
in  handgun  murders  must  be  immedi- 
ately curbed  and  it  Is  up  to  Congress 
to  take  action  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  continually  called 
for  stricter  gun  control  laws.  This  session 
I  introduced  H.R.  9136,  legislation  de- 
signed to  prohibit  the  possession  of 
handgiuis  except  for  police,  military, 
licensed  security  guards,  licensed  pistol 
clubs  and  antique  gun  dealers.  H.R.  9136 
is  penSing  in  the  House  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee, and  unfortunately  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  action  will  be  taken  on  it  this 
session.  I  intend  to  reintroduce  this 
handgun  legislation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  94th  Congress,  at  which  time  I  will 
again  call  upon  my  colleagues  for 
support. 

The  articles  describing  the  foiu*  recent 
shootings  follow: 

Youth  Shot  Dead  in  Fight 
(By  Donnel  Nunes) 

A  16-ye:\r-old  Falls  Church  High  Sihool 
student  was  shot  to  death  yesterday  by  a 
fellow  student  and  neighbor  who  repeatedly 
fired  a  .45  caliber  pistol  as  he  chased  the 
youth  through  yards  and  over  at  least  three 
fences  near  the  two  youtlis'  homes,  police 
and  witnesses  said. 

Shocked  neighbors  watched  in  disbelief, 
some  thlnlciug  the  boys  were  acilug,  as  iliree 


to  five  shots  rang  out  at  about  2:60  p.m.  In 
the  tidy,  middle-class  Westlawn  section  ot 
the  county. 

Alan  L.  Shelor,  of  6926  Kenfig  Dr.,  was  dead 
on  arrival  at  Fairfa.x  Hospital  of  multiple 
gunshot  wounds,  a  hospital  spokesman  said. 

Police  said  a  17-year-old  Westlawn  youth, 
taken  into  custody  after  the  Incident,  was 
being  detained  In  the  county  jail  last  night 
pending  a  Juvenile  court  hearing  today.  At 
the  hearing,  a  Judge  wUl  determine  whether 
the  youth  will  be  charged  formally  as  a 
juvenile  or  an  adult,  police  said. 

According  to  witnesses,  the  youths  had 
been  arguing  on  Kenfig  Drive  near  Shelor"s 
home  when  the  17-year-old  suddenly  pulled 
the  pistol  and  fired.  Shelor  whirled  about 
and  sprinted  for  a  neighbor's  back  yard, 
leaping  a  fence  as  his  attacker  fired,  they 
said. 

"Alan  Jumped  the  fence  and  I  ran."  said 
John  Mehallp.  15,  v/ho  stood  near  Shelor 
when  the  17-year-old  pulled  the  pistol. 
"When  we  saw  that  gun  we  stepped  back. 
All  but  Alan.  He  just  froze.  And  then  the 
guy  began  firing." 

One  witness,  Ethel  Robinson,  said  she 
heard  shots  from  her  house  two  doors  down 
irom  the  site  of  the  shooting.  When  she 
looked  out  her  back  door,  she  saw  the  two 
youths  racing  through  the  back  of  a  neigh- 
bor's yard,  one  youth  firing  what  she  thought 
was  a  cap  pistol  at  the  other. 

She  said  the  two  didn't  shout  and  there 
was  no  soinid  except  for  the  "popping"  of 
the  gun.  Mrs.  Robinson  said  she  had  never 
heard  a  gun  before  and  It  wasn't  imtll  police 
cars  and  an  ambulance  arrived  that  she  dis- 
covered the  significance  oi  what  she  had 
seen. 

She  said  that  the  last  she  saw  of  the  inci- 
dent "was  Alan  trying  to  open  a  shed  In  the 
backyard  there.  But  he  couldn't  get  the  door 
open  so  he  turned  and  Jumped  their  back 
fence." 

Shelor  apparently  stumbled  a  dozen  yards 
from  the  fence  and  then  collapsed  behind 
another  home,  said  Mehalic,  a  sophomore  at 
Palls  Church  High,  who  described  himself  as 
Shelor's  best  friend. 

Police  said  the  slain  youth  had  been  shot 
at  least  three  times  when  rescue  units  ar- 
rived a  few  minutes  later. 

"I  saw  him  lying  there  and  this  lady  was 
screaming,"  Mehalic  said.  "I  ran  to  get  his 
sister." 

According  to  Mehalic.  the  argument  with 
the  17-year-old  began  in  school  Monday.  "He 
(the  assailant)  lives  a  few  blocks  away,"  he 
said.  "We  all  teased  him  (the  assailant).  He 
was  teased  all  the  time.  But  not  anything 
enough  to  need  a  gun." 

Mehalic  said  that  the  argument  continued 
until  finally  today  both  youths  decided  to 
fight  after  school.  "Alan  walked  home  today," 
he  said.  "But  (the  17-year-old)  drove  home. 
He  had  his  own  car. 

"The  guy  stopped  and  talked  to  Alan  over 
there."  he  said,  pointing  to  a  fence  near 
Shelor's  home.  "Then  he  got  In  his  car  and 
drove  to  his  house.  Wlien  he  came  back  he 
had  a  baseball  bat." 

As  Shelor,  Mehalic,  and  two  other  youths 
watched,  the  17-year-old  pulled  the  pistol 
from  his  pocket.  Mehalic  said. 

"He  knew  what  he  was  doing,"  Mehalic 
said.  "He  knew  how  to  shoot  that  gun." 

Mehalic  said  that  following  the  shooting 
the  17-year-old  boy  returned  to  his  car  and 
drove  to  his  home.  "I  think  he  called  the 
police  and  told  them  he  shot  someone."  he 
said. 

According  to  Ralph  Waller,  Shelor's  uncle, 
the  dead  youth  was  carrying  some  sticks  at 
the  time  the  shooting  began.  "I  guess  they 
were  goUig  to  fight  it  out."  he  said. 

In  the  fading  sunlight  yesterday  knots  of 
disbelieving  friends  and  neighbors  gathered 
in  the  curving  tree-lined  street,  which  is 
lined  with  tidy  white  frame  houses.  Tlie 
neighbors  talked  softly  or  stared  at  the  hip- 
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high  chain-link  fence  over  which  young 
Shelor  had  leaped.  A  half-dozen  teen-age 
friends  of  the  dead  youths  sat  on  a  curb  and 
sobbed. 

"He  wasn't  interested  In  sports."  mused 
Shelor's  uncle.  "He  was  just  a  young  boy.  you 
know.  I  don't  think  he  was  mean.  We  were 
going  fishing  Saturday.  I  think  he  looked 
lorward  to  it." 

Police  Chabge  Dorchester  Men  in  Shooting 

Two  Boston  police  officers  reported  they 
were  shot  at  when  they  happened  upon  a 
fight  near  Edward  Everett  Square  In  Dor- 
chester last  night.  Three  men  later  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  firing  at  the  officers. 

Police  said  Patrolmen  Paul  Wosney  and 
Frank  McDonough  drove  up  E.  Cottage  street 
and  saw  a  group  of  whites  and  a  Hispanic 
group  in  an   apparent   confrontation. 

One  of  the  Hispaulcs  fired  a  shot  into  the 
other  crowd,  according  to  police,  and  the 
whites  fled. 

The  same  man,  then  turned  and  fired  a 
shot  at  Wosney  and  McDonough.  The  shot 
shattered  a  window  of  a  nearby  car. 

Police  said  the  gunman  drove  away  with 
two  other  men,  eluding  a  police  chase. 

At  10:30  p.m..  motorcycle  patrolmen  PhU- 
lip  Dion  and  Everett  Blals  stopped  a  car  at 
Dorchester  avenue  and  Columbia  road  and 
arrested  the  three  occupants. 

They  were  identified  by  police  as  Alcldes 
Ortiz.  26,  Ernesto  Plnet.  18,  and  Jose  Puentes, 
all  of  Dorchester.  The  three  men  were 
charged  with  assault  and  battery  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  and  will  be  arraigned  today 
m  Roxbury  District  Court. 

There  were  no  reports  of  Injuries  from  the 
first  shot  fired,  police  said.  The  revolver  used 
In  the  shooting  was  not  found  In  the  car  in 
v.hich  the  three  suspects  were  riding. 
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TORRANCE,  CALIF.,  CITY  COUNCIL 
ENDORSES  LONG-RANGE  FED- 
ERAL  MASS   TRANSIT  PROPOSAL 


Man,  36,  Dies  of  Gun  Wound 

A  36-year-old  Northwest  Washington  man 
who  was  shot  at  a  car  wash  Friday  died  yes- 
terday. Police  have  charged  the  car  viash 
owner  with  homicide  in  the  case. 

Clifton  O.  Bryant  of  51  Randolph  St.  died 
at  Preedmans  Hospital  where  he  was  being 
treated  for  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  abdomen. 

William  Costello  Clark,  49,  owner  of  the 
Sparkle  Carwash,  at  933  Florida  Ave.  NW,  was 
charged  In  the  shooting  and  held  last  night 
pending  arraignment  today. 

According  to  police  reports,  about  6:20  Fri- 
day night.  Bryant  repeatedly  demanded  that 
his  windshield  be  rewashed.  After  a  few  min- 
utes the  man  with  who  Bryant  argued  left 
the  car  wash,  returned  with  a  handgun  and 
shot  Bryant. 

Police  said  that  after  the  shooting.  Clark 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon.  He  posted  bond  that  evening 
and  was  released.  Yesterday,  after  Bryant 
died.  Clark  was  rearrested  on  the  homicide 
charge. 

Man  Slain  as  He  Sits  in  His  Car 

A  34-year-old  Southeast  man  was  fatally 
shot  as  he  sat  In  his  car  last  night,  homicide 
detectives  said. 

Thomas  Walker  Jr.  of  702  Chesapeake  St. 
was  killed  almost  instantly  by  a  wound  in 
the  chest.  His  body  was  removed  from  the 
parking  lot  of  the  Southe  n  Hills  Apartments 
at  4219  4th  St.  SE  to  the  u..  ileal  examiner's 
office  for  an  autopsy. 

According  to  police  and  wi  lesses.  Walker, 
a  truck  driver  for  the  Metropolitan  Poultry 
Co.,  was  sitting  in  his  car  about  8:10  p.m. 

A  witness,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified, 
said  he  heard  two  shots  and  then  saw  two 
women  running  from  the  parking  lot  toward 
3rd  Street.  Police  theorized  that  the  women 
and  Walker  were  sitting  in  the  car  when 
someone  approached  and  fired  two  shots. 

No  motive  has  been  determined,  police  said. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Congress  returns 
after  the  November  election,  we  face 
a  critical  choice  in  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion. We  can  either  adopt  a  long-term, 
multi-billion  program,  such  as  H.R. 
12859,  which  has  passed  tha  House  of 
Representatives,  or  we  can  adopt  a  short- 
range.  2-year  proposal,  such  as  that 
which  was  first  suggested  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  S.  386. 

We  can  emphasize  funding  the  con- 
struction and  upgrading  of  transit  sys- 
tems, as  proposed  by  H.R.  12859.  Or  we 
can  emphasize  funding  the  operation  of 
existing  systems,  as  was  originally  pro- 
posed in  S.  386. 

Representing  a  part  of  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  and  knowing  our  need  to  con- 
struct an  efficient,  effective  mass  transit 
network.  I  have  worked  for  the  passage 
of  a  long-term  measure  which  would 
provide  the  funding  necessary  to  begin 
the  construction  of  such  a  system  in  our 
area,  and  I  have  endorsed  H.R.  12859. 
In  addition,  I  have  worked  with  the 
House-Senate  conferees  to  expand  their 
original  proposal  into  a  6-year,  $11.8  bil- 
lion measure,  which  I  support. 

Now,  It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  follow 
through  and  approve  legislation  such  as 
that  which  has  passed  the  House,  or  to 
endorse  the  compromise  most  recently 
approved  by  the  conferees  to  S.  386.  Any- 
thing less  would  not  be  acceptable. 

The  City  Council  of  Torrance,  Calif., 
representing  the  third  largest  city  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  also  endorses  the 
long-range  proposal  and.  at  this  point,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Tonance 
City  Council: 
Resolution   No.    74-230 — A    Resolution    of 

THE  Crry  of  Torrance  Endorsing  and  Urg. 

iNo    the    Passage    of    the    Federal    Mass 

Transportation  Act  op  1974  (H.R.  12859) 

Whereas,  the  number  one  problem  of  Tor- 
rance and  many  other  areas  of  Southern 
California  continues  to  be  transportation — 
the  ever-Increasing  traffic  volume,  conges- 
tion and  attendant  pollution  and  depletion 
of  energy;  and 

Whereas,  the  nation,  and  particularly  In 
Southern  CallfornU  with  its  lack  of  rapid 
transportation  faculties,  faces  serious  trans- 
portation and  economic  problems  resulting 
from  energy  depletion  and  dependence  on 
foreign  oil;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  Torrance  has 
many  times  endorsed  the  concept  and  need 
for  Increased  mass  public  transportation  In 
Southern  California;   and 

Whereas,  the  Torrance  City  Council,  on 
September  10,  1974,  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing Proposition  A  (Transit  financing  on 
the  November,  1974  ballot)  a  measure 
which  will  provide  over  $200  million  each 
year  in  local  money  to  Improve  transit  sys- 
tems and  which  would  guarantee  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  area  in  wanting  to  improve 
public  transportation  by  providing  matching 
funds  for  large  amounts  of  Federal  money; 
and 
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Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  presently  considering  two  proposals 
which  would  aid  in  the  construction,  pur- 
chase and  operation  of  public  transportation 
systems;  and 

Whereas,  one  proposal,  S.  386,  Is  a  short- 
term  measure  allocating,  in  its  present  form 
only  $600  miUlon  over  a  two-year  period  to 
the  needs  of  the  entire  country;  and,  under 
the  distribution  formula  of  this  measure, 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  would  re- 
ceive only  $48  million,  an  Insignificant 
amount  compared  to  what  Is  required;  and 

Whereas,  the  other  proposal.  H.R.  12859,  is 
a  six-year  commitment,  authorizing  $11.6 
billion,  of  which  the  Los  Angeles  urbanized 
area,  which  Includes  parts  of  Los  Angeles, 
Orange  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  would 
qualify  to  receive  approximately  $321  mil- 
lion over  the  first  two  years,  provided  that 
state  and  local  officials  could  gusirantee  a 
significant  local  share  in  financing  needed 
transit   improvements;    and 

Whereas,  S.386.  the  short-term  measure, 
would  not  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
purchase  or  construct  the  transit  system 
needed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  area, 
while  H.R.  12859  would  provide  enough 
money  to,  at  least,  start  an  effective,  viable 
mass  rapid  transit  system; 

Now.  therefore,  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Torrance  hereby  resolves  that  it  sup- 
ports and  endorses  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Ma.ss  Transportation  Act  of  1974  (H.R. 
12859)  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  It  is  further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
of  the  City  of  Torrance  is  directed  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  our.  elected  representa- 
tives m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Introducd,  approved  and  adopted  this  8th 
day  of  October.  1974. 


TIME  TO  QUESTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  actions  of  this  session  of  Congress 
that  I  believe  demonstrates  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  majority  of  the  House 
Members  was  the  rejection  of  the  land- 
use  bill. 

However,  since  this  issue  is  bound  to  be 
raised  again  by  its  proponents,  the  de- 
fects inherent  in  land-use  legislation  de- 
serve reemphasis.  Therefore,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  Press 
Publications,  serving  west  Cook  County 
and  Dupage  Coimty.  HI.,  commented  on 
this  question  in  a  very  timely  and  efifec- 
tive  editorial  in  their  issue  of  October  3. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Time  To  Question 

Today  no  one  can  build  a  home  without 
suffering  an  inquisitorial  Interview  with 
land-use  planners.  The  most  basic  property 
rights  can  be  abrogated  by  what  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  local  clique  "serrtng"  behind 
the  shield  of  state  or  federal  law. 

The  former  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  commented  that  a 
major  problem  facing  medicine  is  the  politi- 
cal effort  to  convert  medicine  Into  a  public 
utility.  The  doctor  was  referring  to  "a  host 
of  bills"  before  Congress  which  would  estab- 
lish statewide  public  utility  commissions. 
These  commissions  would  have  broad  powers 
to  regulate  the  physicians,  control  construc- 
tion of  new  health  facilities,  decide  what 
medical  schools  teach^  and  control  the  Intern 
and  residency  training  programs. 
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As  the  medical  spokMrnAn  said,  "It  \b  po- 
tentially very  dangerous  to  turn  ov«r  zsedl- 
ciae  to  poUtlcal  domination.'' 

In  many  areas,  constiructlTe  actlTlty  ot  ev- 
ery sort  Is  being  brought  to  a  halt.  More  and 
more  time  Is  devoted  to  paper  work  and  grov- 
eling before  small  people  wbo  bappen  to  bold 
virtually  life  and  deatb  power  over  fellow 
citizens  whose  only  offense  Is  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise tbeir  Constitutional  liberties.  It  is  time 
to  question  the  Judgment  of  those  wbo  seem 
more  interested  in  applying  a  mountain  of 
regulations  than  in  keeping  the  country 
moving. 


COUNT  BASIE  PRCX:LAMATI0N— AT 
70  STILL  ROLLING  ON 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NtW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
V7edTiesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Count  Basie  celebrated  his  70th  bhthday. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  work- 
ing men  and  women  to  royalty  enjoyed 
tlie  performance  of  Count  Ba.sie  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Last  month  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  New  York,  the  Honorable  Malcolm 
Wilson.  Issued  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing September  22,  1974,  as  Count  Basie 
Day.  The  proclamation  sets  forth  in  ab- 
breviated form  the  reasons  so  many  ap- 
plaud ■•the  Count"  as  a  unique  and 
talented  American  who  gives  his  talent  to 
the  world  for  all  generations  to  enjoy. 
I  place  the  text  of  the  proclamation  in 
t!ie  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
an  article  appearing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  HoUie  I.  West,    i 

t 
Phoclamation    f 

For  five  decade.s,  mu.slc  lovers  of  the  world 
have  enjoyed  the  performances  of  one  of  the 
great  band  leaders  and  musicians  of  our 
time — Count  Basle. 

His  o\>tstandlng  career  began  In  the  early 
1920's  and  he  stiU  ranks  among  the  most 
popular  entertali^rs  extant. 

The  famUlar  agure  of  Count  ;Basle  seated 
at  the  piano  and  leading  his  famous  band 
has  been  seen  in  motion  pic^res,  hotels, 
theaters,  uightclubs  aud  Carnegie  Hall.  His 
audiences  have  included  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, at  a  command  performauge,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  lea4ers  of  other 
big  name  bauds  and  Jazz  musle  lovers  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

Count  Basle  and  his  band  have  won  some 
of  the  highest  hoiK>rs  In  the  music  world 
through  their  rhythmic  aud  dynamic  style. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday.  Count 
Basle  will  be  honored  at  a  Rojral  Salute  by 
many  leaders  of  our  society.  The  event  will  be 
held  on  Sunday.  September  22,  1974,  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  City. 

It  Is  fitting  that  special  recognition  be 
given  on  this  occasion  to  "The  Count,"  who 
holds  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  music 
lovers  everywhere 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Malcolm  WUson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  22,  1974,  as  '"Count  Basie 
Day,"  In  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of 
Albany  this  twentieth  day  of  September  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouFand  nine  hun- 
dred and  8«ri-enty-fotir.  -i 
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(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  10.  1S74] 

CovMT  Bassb  at  70:  Stili,  RoLLnra  Ox 

(ByHoIlle  r.  West) 

Count  Basle  may  well  be  the  most  enig- 
matic of  all  great  jaBs  figures.  For  two  gen- 
erations people  have  wondered  what  lies 
behind  that  perennially  Inscrutable  face. 
It's  been  said  that  no  member  of  the  Jazz 
pantheon  smiles  so  much  and  says  so  little. 
The  question  Is  who  knows  Ba.sie?  Probab- 
ly no  one  except  members  of  bis  Immediate 
family  and  Freddie  Green,  his  guitarist  of  38 
years.  So  because  Basie  has  been  so  self- 
eflaclng,  the  general  public  has  remained 
unaware  of  his  significant  mtislcal  accomp- 
lishments. Mony  pteople  merely  recognize 
him  as  a  band  leader — and  that's  it. 

Basie.  tlie  man,  is  a  partlctilarly  relaxed 
individual.  His  favorite  pastime  is  playing 
the  horses.  "You  know  who  got  me  hooked 
on  horses — Catherine,"  he  says  pointing  to 
his  wife.  "She's  better  at  it  than  I  am." 

He  also  spends  a  lot  of  time  watching 
westerns  on  TV.  He  likes  Glenn  Ford  and 
Clint  Eastwood.  Says  Basle:  "My  man, 
Prank  i Sinatra),  Is  a  good  old  cowboy  when 
he  wants  to  be."  The  two  have  worked  and 
rerorded  together  frequently. 

Bftsle  says  he  unwinds  most  when  he's 
liome  at  Freeport,  Grand  Bahama.  "I  like 
the  weather  an.d  I  get  a  chance  to  do  some 
boating,  about  every  other  day,"  he  says 
wistfully.  His  longtime  clothing  trademark 
has  been  a  yachting  cap,  even  before  he 
moved  from  St.  Albans,  Queens,  to  Preeport 
)n  1971.  He  and  his  wife  of  32  years  live 
there. 

Catherine  Basle  is  well  known  In  her  own 
right.  A  brisk,  energetic  clubwoman,  she  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  tireless  fimdralser. 
Mrs.  Basle  headed  the  group  organizing  the 
8100-a-plate  benefit  birthday  dinner-dance 
held  for  her  husband  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  Sept.  22.  A  coUeague  said  of  her:  "About 
two  weeks  before  the  party  we'd  sold  only 
about  50  tickets.  Kathy  came  In  and  got  on 
the  phone  and  sold  some  tickets."  About  700 
persons  attended  the  dinner. 

When  Basle  celebrated  his  70th  birthday 
at  the  Waldorf,  the  tributes  were  plentiful, 
but  none  summed  up  his  musical  im- 
portance. 

Most  people  don't  realize  that  the  Basle 
orchestras,  particularly  the  ones  of  the  late 
'30s  and  early  '40s,  played  the  principal  role 
In  developing  the  musical  approach  used  by 
many  contemporary  big  bands:  open,  swing- 
ing arrangements  with  plenty  of  spare  for 
soloe,  all  bolstered  by  a  vibrant,  feather- 
weight rhythm  section  that  gilded  rather 
tlian  plodded  as  most  previous  rhythm  teams 
had. 

AlbO,  in  those  bands  were  instrumental- 
ists— Lester  Young  and  Jo  Jones  in  partic- 
ular— who  had  a  direct  Influence  on  the  new 
jazz  that  was  to  emerge  in  the  mid- '40s. 

Basle's  role  was  two-fold:  He  was  the 
organizer  of  this  powerhouse  outfit  and  a 
pianist  who,  though  not  a  major  force,  helped 
emphasize  the  melodic  vocab-.ilary  of  the 
keyboard  and  demonstrated  how  the  piano 
coiUd  be  a  more  integral  rhythm  instrument 
In  Jazz  by  encouraging  and  propelling  so- 
loists. Moreover,  he  performed  with  a  dis- 
tinctive light  touch  which  scores  of  pianists 
have  imitated. 

The  Basle  magic  has  operated  almost  con- 
tlnuou.^ly  for  nearly  two  decades.  In  that 
time  the  orchestra  has  been  both  a  stellar 
dance  band  and  Jazz  ensemble.  It  has  gone 
through  two  dltferent  phases:  the  early 
period  between  1936  and  1950  when  the  band 
was  at  Its  artistic  height,  chock  full  of  out- 
standing soloists  and  capable  of  playing  with 
great  fire  on  any  night;  then  the  second 
period  covering  1952  to  the  present  when  the 
band  became  a  well-oiled  dynamo.  Its  ar- 
rangements   more    refined    and    Its   soloists 
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less  Innovative.  In  short,  the  band  had  lost 
lt«  creative  lead  among  Jazz  orchestras. 

The  string  of  weU -known  pieces  from  both 
periods  is  imprc.^rslve:  "One  o'clock  Jump," 
"Moten  Swing,"  "Sent  for  You  Yesterday/' 
"Blue  and  Sentimental."  "Jumping  at  the 
WooUslde,"  "Jive  at  Five,"  "Taxi  War  Daitce, " 
"Lester  Leaps  In,"  "Busty  Dusty  Blues/' 
"Harvard  Blues,"  'April  In  Paris,"  "Everyday 
I  Have  the  Blues,"  "Shiny  Stockings,"  '  Li  1 
Darling." 

The  Basle  band  rolls  on,  still  playing  one- 
nighters — concerts  and  dances — all  over  the 
country.  In  bis  70th  year,  Basle  says  he'll 
beghi  taking  more  time  off  starting  in  1975. 
He  wants  to  spend  more  time  at  home. 

The  Basle  saga  started  In  Red  Bank,  N.J., 
where  he  was  bom  William  James  Basie  Jr.i 
Aug.  21,  1904  to  a  father  who  was  a  gardener 
and  mother  who  was  a  domestic.  He  recalls 
his  mother  fondly.  "She  was  with  me  all  the 
way,  all  the  way,"  he  recalls.  "She  used  to 
take  me  to  dances,  so  I  could  play  and  listen 
to  music.  She  used  to  play  a  little  piano." 
Basle  started  playing  at  resorts  In  Asbury 
Park  and  later  became  part  of  the  active 
piano  scene  In  Harlem.  Following  that  he 
hooked  up  with  the  Gonzel  White  traveling 
show  and  toured  the  country  In  1939,  wind- 
ing up  in  Kansas  City,  where  he  remained. 
He  Joined  the  Blue  Devils,  a  small  en- 
semble based  In  Oklahoma  Cltv,  and  per- 
formed with  them  until  about  1930.  After  a 
short  stint  of  playmg  piano  in  a  theater  in 
Kansas  City,  he  Joined  the  Bennle  Moten 
Orchestra,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  tb» 
Basle  group  in  the  late  "308. 

Following  Moten's  death  In  1936,  Basle 
formed  a  ulne-plece  ensemble.  John  Ham- 
mond, the  record  producer  and  talent  scout, 
heard  the  group  on  a  radio  broadcast  and 
immedlatley  made  efforts  to  export  the  band 
to  New  York. 

"If  there  had  been  no  one  like  John 
Hammond,  thin(;.s  would  have  been  very 
different,"  scys  Basle.  "  I  probably  wouldvie 
stayed  in  Kansas  City  if  John  hadn't  kept 
talking  about  me  going  to  New  York." 

So  the  Basle  band,  enlarged  from  nine  to 
13  pieces  to  appeal  more  to  agents  booklne; 
ballrooms,  made  the  trek  to  New  York.  At 
first,  nothing  happened.  Dancers  and 
listeners  dldnt'  understand  the  band's  light, 
propulsive  touch.  The  break  came  when  it 
was  booked  Into  The  Famous  Door,  a  mid- 
town  Manhattan  Jazz  club  and  the  group's 
reputation  began  to  grow. 

It  quickly  became  <»e  of  the  countrv's  top 
orchestras,  turning  out  hit  after  hit. 

When  the  big  band  business  declined  after 
World  War  II,  Basle  was  deeply  affected. 
He  broke  up  his  band  and  formed  a  septet. 
But,  he  was  back  with  a  large  group  In  1962 
and  has  had  one  since. 

Some  people  criticize  the  current  band  for 
not  playing  new  compositions.  Says  Basle; 
"Why  do  people  say  that?  The  band  Is  always 
playhig  new  things.  We've  got  a  whole  book 
of  new  charts." 

Some  of  his  former  sldemen  have  accused 
Basie  of  paying  low  salaries  and  that  he  had 
to  be  taken  before  a  Musicians  Union  board 
occasionally  on  these  grounds. 

Basle  says:  "I  may  pay  too  late  but  never 
too  little.  There's  a  little  misunderstanding 
about  a  lot  of  things.  I  dont  think  I  pay  too 
little.  Sometimes  I  think  I  pay  too  much.  I 
think  everybody  else  Is  getting  rich  and  I'm 
getting  poor.  Everybody's  riding  around  In 
beautiful  cars  and  I'm  walking. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  can  come  up  to 
me  and  say  they've  been  treated  badly.  I 
dare  them. 

"People  forget  a  lot  of  thhigs.  They  dont 
think  about  the  past.  You  always  have  to 
remember  how  you  got  here.  If  there's  any- 
thing In  the  world  I  hate.  It's  taking  a 
hammer  and  putting  a  nail  In  someone. 
"I  like  everybody.  So  why  walk  up  and  take 
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a  bat  and  knock  me  down.  God  bless  them 
all.  I  think  there's  enough  out  here  for 
everybody." 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN, 
FOUNDED  BY  SAMUEL  BOWLES 
IN  1824,  OBSERVES  150TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  DISTINCTIVE 
AMERICAN  JOURNALISM,  UNDER 
PUBLISHER  SIDNEY  R.  COOK  AND 
EDITOR   JOSEPH   W.   MOONEY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mile- 
stone in  excellent  American  journalism 
is  now  being  observed  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  founding  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  150  years  ago. 

It  was  late  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber in  1824,  a  period  during  which  the 
New  England  autumn  foliage  is  reaching 
the  peak  of  splendor,  that  Samuel 
Bowles  mounted  some  furniture  and  his 
handpress  on  a  flatboat  at  Hartford  and 
poled  northward  up  the  Connecticut 
River  to  the  town  of  Springfield  where 
he  founded  a  new  weekly,  the  Spring- 
field Republican. 

The  Springfield  Republican  was  to  be- 
come a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
that  would  be  renowned  and  respected 
throughout  America  and  the  world  for 
its  perception,  independence,  and  in- 
cisive editorials. 

The  first  Samuel  Bowles,  for  there  were 
to  be  three  who  would  bear  that  name, 
said  upon  founding  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican that  he  saw  no  particulai-  rea- 
son to  support  a  further  succession  of 
"Virginia  Aristocrats"  who,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  President,  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  controlled  the 
Federal  Government  from  this  coun- 
try's inception. 

BOWLES    LEGACY 

While  anti-federalist  in  nature,  no 
journal  of  Bowles  would  fix  invariably 
on  a  single  approach  to  public  problems. 
It  is  this  independence  of  editorial 
thought  that  became  the  Bowles  legacy 
to  the  current  Springfield  newspapers, 
the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican,  the 
Springfield  Daily  News,  and  the  Sprhig- 
fleld  Union. 

In  1836,  when  the  Whigs,  the  party 
the  paper  had  supported,  won  a  victory 
in  New  York  State  in  the  first  returns 
of  the  national  election,  Bowles  ran  an 
extra  edition  to  report  the  results,  an 
extraordinary  event  for  a  small  com- 
munity. 

SAMtnX    BOWLES,    JK. 

With  the  weekly  Springfield  Repub- 
lican firmly  established,  Sam  Bowles, 
Jr.,  a  man  who  would  in  a  few  years 
eclipse  his  father's  accomplishments 
and  make  the  newspaper  nationally 
famous,  cajoled  the  elder  Bowles  into 
attempting  daily  publication.  The  father 
would  eventually  witness  the  success  his 
malady-ridden  son  made  of  the  enter- 
prise by  dint  of  hard  work  and  long 
hours  of  perseverance.  The  Springfield 
Republican  under  his  editorship  became 
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one  of  the  most  widely  quoted  journals 
in  America. 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the 
newspaper,  Samuel  Bowles,  Jr.  said  in 
later  years,  was  a  battle  he  and  his 
father  fought  against  a  rival  paper, 
utilized  by  opponents  of  a  stand  the 
Republican  took  on  the  appointment 
of  Major  Ripley  to  the  commandant's 
post  at  the  Federal  Armory  in  Spring- 
field, founded  by  President  George 
Washington  in  1794. 

Bowles  and  his  father  called  for  the 
appointment  of  a  civilian  to  the  post. 
The  faction  supporting  Ripley's  appoint- 
ment tried  to  put  the  RepubUcan  out  of 
business,  but  failed. 

The  elder  Bowles  died  in  1851.  In  the 
next  27  years  before  his  own  death, 
Samuel  Bowles,  Jr.,  made  the  Repub- 
lican noted  for  national  and  interna- 
tional coverage,  while  developing  local 
news  in  a  way  that  provided  a  model 
for  newspapers  in  larger  communities. 

The  Springfield  Republican  became  a 
legend  in  the  American  newspaper  world, 
training  many  young  jom^nalists  who 
later  carved  niches  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  Among  those  who  em- 
barked on  their  careers  at  the  Spring- 
field Republican  were  Charles  R.  Miller, 
who  became  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Charles  Dow,  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  travels  of  the  yoimger  Bowles 
brought  him  a  wealth  of  acquaintances 
in  both  political  and  literary  circles,  and 
provided  him  with  a  view  of  the  w^orld 
few  journalists  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  nt  that  time  could  claim. 

SAMUEL    BOWLES    m 

The  third  Samuel  Bowles,  who  took 
over  the  paper  on  his  father's  death  in 
1878,  introduced  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Republican.  An  innovation  for  its 
time,  the  Sunday  edition  maintains  the 
largest  circulation  of  the  three  Spring- 
field newspapers  today. 

SHERMAN    BOWLES 

Tlie  fourth  generation  of  Bowles,  Sher- 
man Bowles,  succeeded  his  father  after 
World  War  I  and  was  responsible  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  city's  two  rival 
newspapers,  the  Springfield  Daily  News, 
and  the  Springfield  Union.  One  of  the 
founding  brothers  of  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  was  Edward  Bellamy,  who 
wrote  the  famous  novel.  "Looking  Back- 
ward." He  and  his  brother,  Charles  Bel- 
lamy, established  the  newspaper  as  the 
Penny  News  on  February  24,  1880. 

SUJNEY    R.    COOK.    PUBLISHEB 

Sherman  Bowles  died  in  1952  and  the 
Newhouse  organization  came  into  owner- 
ship of  the  Springfield  Sunday  Republi- 
can, the  Daily  News,  and  the  Union  in 
1966,  assuring  their  roles  as  separate 
and  distinct  journals.  Sidney  R.  Cook, 
publislier  and  treasurer  of  the  Sunday 
Republican,  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to 
the  high  ideals  of  American  journalism 
on  the  Springfield  newspapers,  first  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  the  Bowles  family, 
and  now  with  the  Newhouse  organiza- 
tion. 

NEWHOUSE   ORGANIZATION — JOSEPH    W. 
MOONEY,   EorroK 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  momentous  oc- 
casion of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
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founding  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
by  Scmauel  Bowles  in  1824, 1  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  newspaper  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  contributions  to  the 
noblest  of  American  institutions,  a  free 
press.  May  I  also  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Publisher  Cook  and  Editor  Joseph  W. 
Mooney  for  many  more  years  of  success 
with  the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  China  is 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  nations  and  the 
Chinese  people  have  one  of  the  richest 
cultural  heritages  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  On  October  10,  1911,  63  years  ago, 
China  as  a  modem  nation  emerged  on  the 
world  scene.  During  that  historic  time, 
the  Chinese  people  overthrew  the  im- 
perial regime  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
and  sought  to  establish  a  Chinese  repub- 
lic combining  outstanding  principles  of 
the  Chinese  heritage  with  concepts  bor- 
rowed from  Western  democratic  nations. 

The  struggle  was  not  an  easy  one  for 
the  Chinese  people.  Divisions  within  the 
leadership,  problems  of  adjustment  to  a 
new  and  almost  alien  system  of  govern- 
ment, warlordism,  intervention  of  outside 
nations,  the  attack  by  Japan  and  the  re- 
sulting war,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Chinese  Mainland  by  the  Communists  in 
1949  placed  enormous  strains  on  the 
Chinese  experiment  in  democracy  and  re- 
publicanism. Despite  these  great  diflBcul- 
ties,  the  Republic  of  China  continues  its 
existence  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  The 
'"hinese  Government  on  Taiwan  rep- 
resents the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Chinese  people  which  became  manifest 
in  the  October  10,  1911,  upheaval. 

The  record  of  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
has  been  an  amazing  storj-  of  courage 
and  determination.  When  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  Mainland  in  1949,  the 
so-called  "China  experts"  predicted  the 
fall  of  Taiwan  within  2  or  3  years.  These 
individuals  did  not  fully  understand  the 
Chinese  spirit.  Taiwan  has  not  only  sur- 
vived as  an  independent  entity  free  of 
Communist  control  but  this  Island  nation 
prospered  in  a  program  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  which  has 
become  the  model  for  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.  After  Japan,  Tai- 
wan now  ranks  as  the  most  important 
trade  market  in  free  Asia. 

After  the  Republic  of  China  lost  it  po- 
sition in  the  United  Nations  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  delegation  from  Commu- 
nist China,  it  appeared  to  be  a  depressing 
picture  for  Taiwan  as  more  and  more 
nations  switched  their  diplomatic  dele- 
gations from  Taipei  to  Peking.  So-called 
"experts"  asain  predicted  the  immediate 
demise  of  Taiwan  and  again  the  Chine.'^e 
proved  the  prophets  of  doom  mistaken. 
Mr.  Don  Oberdorfer,  overseas  corre- 
?^*^ondent  for  the  Washington  Post,  re- 
( ently  noted  that  despite  the  loss  of  its 
seat  in  the  U.N.  and  the  loss  of  diplo- 
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matic  relatloias  with  many  major  na- 
tions. Taiwan  presently  trades  with  126 
nations  and  has  "unoCQclal  oflaces"  In  70 
countries. 

Taiwan's  foreign  trade  for  1973,  a  total 
of  $8.2  billion,  compares  favorably  with 
I  he  foreign  trade  of  the  much  larger 
population  and  size  of  Mainland  China, 
whose  foreign  trade  totaled  $9.3  billion 
in  1973.  The  Republic  of  China  contin- 
ues to  expand  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade.  Economic  experts  predict  that 
Taiwan's  foreign  trade  will  increase  from 
the  $8.2  billion  of  1973  to  about  $13  bil- 
lion in  1974. 

Taiwan  has  become  a  model  In  other 
areas  as  well.  The  population  on  the  is- 
land enjoys  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
More  and  more  of  the  young  people  are 
benefitting  from  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  defenses  of  this  area  are 
strong.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  hope 
remains  a  strong  factor  In  the  hearts  of 
the  Chlne.'se  people  on  Taiwan.  The  Re- 
public of  China  deserves  a  great  tribute 
on  Its  "Double  Ten"  day  commemorat- 
ing the  events  of  October  10,  1911. 


TAIWAN   DEFENSE   TREATY   NEEDS 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKl  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  voice 
vote  on  Thursday  last  this  body  repealed 
the  Formosa  resolution  of  1955.  State- 
ments by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Sikes,  made  during 
this  short  debate  clearly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  repeal  of  the  resolution 
would  not  impair,  change,  or  weaken  any 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  For- 
mosa. 

We  were  told  that  this  action  would 
not  repeal  any  covenants  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Fonnosa.  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  for  the  record 
that  while  our  intent  Is  to  continue  our 
commitments  to  Formosa,  we  have  in 
fact  by  repeal  of  the  resolution  reduced 
our  obligations  to  our  friends  and  allies 
on  Formosa.  We  have  cited  the  mutual 
defense  treaty  as  the  basis  of  our  com- 
mitment and  have  removed  the  Formosa 
resolution  as  a  basis  of  policy. 

Since  the  defense  treaty  specifically 
omits  the  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
from  coverage,  unless  the  treaty  is 
amended  by  mutual  agreement,  we  have 
in  effect  placed  the  offshore  islands  out- 
side the  U.S.  defense  commitment  In  the 
Taiwan  area. 

I  do  not  believe  tills  was  our  Intent  and 
I  propose  that  we  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  to  cover  the  over- 
looked islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  keep  faith  and  reassure  our  good 
friends  on  Taiwan,  we  should  put  our 
understanding  down  on  paper  in  clear 
and  concise  language  for  all  to  see  and 
comprehend.  It  would  surely  be  sense- 
less for  us  to  flirt  with  the  pobsibility  of 
having  to  make  a  quick  decision  at  some 
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later  date  to  help  defend  these  Islands, 
when  on  a  strict  technicality  we  would 
be  In  violation  of  our  own  International 
agreements. 


October  16,  197  Jt 


CITY  COUNCIL  OP  MANHATTAN 
BEACH,  CALIF.,  URGES  APPROVAL 
OP  LONG-RANGE  MASS  TRANSIT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif oi-nla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  construct  a  mass 
transit  network  in  an  area  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  a  long-range  Federal  commit- 
ment is  necessary.  Otherwise,  an  area 
could  not  adequately  plan  a  program 
v.'hich  covered  several  years,  not  knowing 
the  level  of  Federal  funding  that  would 
be  expected. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  H.R.  12859,  a  long-term,  6-year 
mass  transit  proposal  which  would  allo- 
cate $11.6  billion  to  the  cities. 

The  Senate,  however,  has  failed  to  act 
on  a  long-tenn  measure,  and  has.  In- 
stead, passed  a  short-term  bill. 

After  the  congressional  recess,  the 
Senate  should  consider  the  long-rarifee 
mass  transit  proposal  similar  to  H.R. 
12859. 

The  City  Council  of  Manhattan  Beach. 
Calif.,  has  adopted  a  resolution  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12859.  and  I  place  the  reso- 
lution in  the  Record: 

A    RrSOLUTION    OP  THt    ClTT    COUNCIL   OF   THE 

City    of    Manhattan    Beach,    Calipornia. 

sopporting  h.r.  12859  pnndina  the  long 

Range  Mass  Transit  Pbogbam 

Whereas,  public  transpmrtaUoii  is  des- 
perately needed  in  our  urban  areas  In  order 
to  curb  air  pollution,  conserve  energy,  and 
decrease  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  presently  considering  two  proposals  which 
would  aid  in  the  consiruction.  purchase,  and 
op>eratlon  of  public  transportation  systems; 
and 

Whereas,  one  proposal.  S.  38C,  Is  a  short- 
term  measure,  allocating  $1,8  billion  over 
two  years,  according  to  a  formula  involving 
population  and  other  factors;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  provisions  or  S.  386, 
using  an  area's  relative  population  and  den- 
sity as  the  factors  for  allocating  Federal 
funds,  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area 
would  receive  approximately  eight  percent 
of  the  funds,  or  $128  million  over  the  two- 
year  period;  and 

Whereas,  If  the  formula  for  allocating 
funds  authorized  by  S.  386  Is  based  on  popu- 
lation, transit  vehicle  mtles  traveled,  and 
work-trips  using  public  transportation,  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  would  receive 
only  Ave  percent  of  the  funds,  or  $80.1  mil- 
lion over  the  two-year  period;  and 

Whereas,  the  other  major  proposal,  H.R. 
12859,  Is  a  six-year  commitment,  authorizing 
$11.6  billion,  which  would  allocate  a  fixed 
amount  of  the  funds  to  each  urbanized  area 
on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  remainder 
of  available  funds  on  the  basis  of  need;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  the  Ijos  Angeles  urbanized  area, 
which  includes  parts  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
and  S.in  Bernardino  Coanties,  would  re- 
ceive  approximately   $.')2l    million   over   the 


first  two  years  of  the  program,  provided 
that  state  and  local  officials  could  guarantee 
the  share  necessary  to  attract  Federal  transit 
money;  and 

Whereas,  S.  386,  the  short-term  measure 
would  not  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
purchase  or  construct  the  transit  system 
needed  In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area, 
while  HJl.  12S59  would  provide  the  funds 
to  at  least  stajt  an  effective,  viable  rapid 
transit  system; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Clly  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Manhattan  Beach, 
California,  hereby  resolves  that  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  bUl  HJl.  12859,  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  Man- 
hattan Beach,  and  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area,  In  that  its  level  of  funding  and 
method  of  allocating  money  would  benefit 
areas,  such  as  Manhattan  Beach,  which  pres- 
ently are  not  adequately  served  by  public 
transportation. 

Be  it  further  rejolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Alphonzo 
Bell,  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
James  C.  Corman  and  D.  M.  Clawson  of 
CallforrUa;  to  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnick, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; to  California  Senators  Alan  Cranston 
and  John  V.  Tvmney;  and  to  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
Surface  Transportation;  together  with  a 
covering  letter  expressing  our  concern  that 
this  legislation  be  passed  before  the  present 
Congress  adjourns. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  TITLE  28.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  REGARDING  JU- 
DICIAL REVIEW  OF  DECISIONS  Of 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMAIISSION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  healings 
on  H.R.  785,  introduced  by  my  colleague 
on  the  committee.  Representative  Wiley 
Mayne.  Also  under  consideration  is  S. 
663,  which  passed  the  other  body  last 
year.  These  bills  would  improve  and 
streamline  the  judicial  machinery  by 
makhig  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reviewable  by  a  single 
Federal  district  judge  and  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  with  final  appeal  to  th^s 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  Under 
present  practice,  such  orders  are  review- 
ed by  a  specially  convened  three-judge 
panel,  with  direct  review  by  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  on  an  expedited  basis. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thui-sday, 
November  14,  in  tlie  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or 
to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
sliould  address  their  reqtwsts  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  BuUdii^g,  Washington, 
D.C.  20515. 
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THE  STRATEGIC  LXMITS  OP  PROXY 
WAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALITORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt. 
Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  from  Colorado  in 
1930  and  commls.sioned  in  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  1934.  He  served  with  the 
4th  Marines  in  Shanghai  In  the  mld- 
thuties.  He  took  paratioop  trainhig  and 
participated  m  the  oioeratioiis  hi  tlie 
Solomon  Islands  during  World  War  U 
before  returning  to  duty  in  Marine  Head- 
quarters In  1944.  He  then  joined  the  6th 
Marine  Division  for  the  invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa and  went  to  China  with  that  unit. 
During  the  Korean  war,  he  served  as 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1951  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  General 
Staff  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
In  February  1962,  General  Ki-ulak  was 
called  from  command  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego,  to  serve 
as  special  assistant  for  Counterinsur- 
gency  and  Special  Activities  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  From 
1964  to  1968,  General  Krulak  sei-ved  as 
Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  Pacific.  He  Is  now  director  of  edi- 
torial and  news  policy  of  the  Copley 
newspapers  and  president  of  tlie  Cop- 
ley Nen's  Service,  San  Ettego,  Calif. 

I  include  a  recent  article  by  General 
Kiulak  in  the  Record: 

The  Strategic  Limits  op  Proxy  War 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak.  USMC,  ret.) 

IN  BRIEF 

After  a  difficult  war.  conflicting  appraisals 
aboimd.  In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  did 
achieve  worthy  goals,  though  at  heavy  cost 
after  serious  mistakes  of  strategic  Judgment. 
Our  policy  violated  ancient  precepts  of  war 
long  ago  en\inctoted  by  Sun  Tzu  and  vali- 
dated by  the  record  of  histwy.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  launched  a  satellite  war,  the 
United  States,  Instead  of  operating  at  the 
Great  Power  level  to  create  a  climate  for  the 
success  of  Its  ally,  intervened  with  its  own 
forces  and  became  bogged  down  In  the  con- 
flict. It  allowed  the  advantage  of  sanctuary 
to  the  enemy.  It  depended  heavily  on  con- 
ventional warfare,  neglecting  the  morale  of 
its  ally  and  the  vital  role  of  the  people  In 
wars  of  insurgency.  Proxy  war  will  come  to  us 
again.  Let  ns  be  more  mindful  of  its  stric- 
tures. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  warfare  that  the  end 
of  each  conflict,  large  or  small.  Is  attended 
by  a  backwash  of  sbort-term  analysts  who, 
having  seen  the  battle  from  afar  or  not  at 
all,  declare  that  all  is  not  as  It  appears,  that 
the  presumed  victor  Is  In  fact  the  vanquished, 
that  the  tactics  are  bad,  the  strategy  worse, 
the  generals  pusillanimous  and  the  poli- 
ticians capricious. 

And  they  are  usually  right,  but  only  in 
part;  their  wrongness  exceeding  their  Tight- 
ness to  the  degree  that  they  had  better  not 
have  spoken  at  all. 

That  Is  the  way  it  has  been  with  Vietnam. 
Vicarious  and  uninvolved  obseirers,  speak- 
ing without  the  levelling  experience  of  the 
battlefield,  are  anxious  to  tell  tlie  world.  In 
oversimplified  terms,  that  America  with  all 
its  Industrial  might  was  defeated  by  a  tiny 
land  of  17  million  agrarian  illiterates;  driven 
home  across  the  sea  in  disarray  by  an  emo- 
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tlonally  comiultted  people,  so  the  story  goes, 
by  a  people  whose  faith  transcended  bomb 
and  bullet. 

The  whole  debacle,  the  scenario  cozi- 
cludes,  was  nourished  and  mad*  Inevitable 
by  our  own  weakness.  Irresolution  and  moral 
decay. 

The  only  acceptable  conclusion  thereafter 
Is  that,  having  been  floored  by  a  midget,  we 
are  scarcely  a  thinkable  match  for  a  full 
grown   nation — much  less  a  giant. 

The  truth  is,  any  fair  analysis  must  con- 
clude that  Vietnam  was  a  victory  for  the 
Free  WOTld;  a  itmited  victory,  but  a  vlctwry 
nouetbeleaa. 

In  1SS2,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  waa  tot- 
tering; beset  by  a  foreign-controlled  insur- 
gent enemy  that  had  the  upper  hand  every- 
where. Her  armed  forces  were  inconsequen- 
tial, her  institutions  weak,  her  leadership 
remote  from  the  people,  her  economy  In 
disarray  and  her  citizenry  tc  n  apart  by 
religious  strife.  The  chances  of  sheer  sur- 
vival were  less  than  slender. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  alive.  It 
has  a  reasonably  stable  economy  In  Asian 
terms,  a  healthy  sense  of  nationalism,  a  gov- 
ernment that  gives  evidence  of  considering 
seriously  the  wants  of  the  people,  a  grow- 
ing foreign  trade  and  a  mUitary  establish- 
ment that  is  able  to  acquit  Itself  respectably 
in  the  field. 

In  short,  the  country  whose  future  was  so 
heavily  discounted  a  decade  ago  now  has  a 
decent  chance  for  survival  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent land;  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  plainly  determined 
to  keep  today's  shaky  truce  from  matur- 
ing Into  a  peace. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  spark  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam,  for  offering  some 
hope  to  17  million  souls,  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  largely  responsible.  American 
training,  hardware  and  supplies;  American 
dollars  and,  most  significantly,  American 
courage  and  American  blood  turned  the 
trick.  The  survival  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  rebuff  to  the  concept  of  Insurgent 
warfare — a  Free  World  victory — was  Indeed 
largely  an  American  generated  affair. 

Having  said  this,  however,  it  would  be 
idle  further  to  declare  that  the  American 
participation  In  the  long  and  trying  con- 
flict was  without  Its  warts.  Indeed,  we  suc- 
ceeded m  many  respects  despite  ourselves, 
finding  our  greatest  strength  in  our  resolu- 
tion, while  falling  woefully  behind  In  the 
areas  of  Imagination  and  organization. 

To  begin  with,  we  went  to  Indochina  with 
little  conception  of  the  awesome  constraints 
of  proxy  war;  and  we  learned  all  too  slowly. 

Svm  Tzu,  the  great  Chinese  military- 
philosopher  of  pre-Confucian  times,  said 
"The  wise  general  learns  first  the  nature  of 
the  battle,  the  character  of  the  enemy  and 
of  the  ground.  He  who  falls  to  do  these 
things  Is  likely  to  become  carrion." 

We,  In  truth,  made  little  attempt  to  ap- 
ply this  counsel  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Indochina.  We  had  no  real  tmder- 
standlng  of  the  nature  of  the  battle,  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  proxy  war,  where  a 
great  nation  erf  vast  resource  acting  as  pup- 
peteer, is  limited  by  the  adaptability  of  the 
puppet,  by  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  by 
the  constraints  ot  world  mortality,  by  the 
intrigue  of  int^eniatlonal  dljJomacy  and  by 
the  vagaries  of  politics  at  home. 

Sun  Tzu  wonW,  at  the  outset,  hax-e  fore- 
cast a  long  and  bitter  time  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. We  failed  from  the  start  to  meet  his 
simple  though  timeless  criteria.  It  was  not 
only  that  we  neglected  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  the  battle;  we  had  a  poor  knowl- 
edge of  the  enemy  and  little  appreciation 
of  the  terrain.  We  were  only  sure,  in  1962, 
when  we  entered  the  conflict  In  earnest,  that 
we  were  there  because  it  was  right.  Oiir  pur- 
pose, so  we  declared,  was  to  help  an  ally 
i'l  distress,  at  his  request.  Just  exactly  how 
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we  planned  to  help,  with  what,  where  and 
with  whom  was  leXt  to  od  hoc  decision.  lu 
^ort,  we  bad  no  national  conception  ol 
the  character  of  the  "war  of  national  Ub- 
eratiOQ"  In  which  we  were  about  to  be  In- 
vcrfved. 

It  is  Interesting  now  to  reflect  on  the 
results  of  the  mission  of  General  Taylor 
to  Vietnam  in  1961.  Grounded  upon  strong — 
and  generally  pr£M:tlcal — coavictlous  about 
the  Importance  of  succoring  our  friends, 
powerful  In  Its  conclusions  as  to  the  need 
for  Internal  support,  advice  and  economic 
aid,  the  mission's  report  still  gave  us  ne 
re.'U  clue  as  to  the  strategic  limitations  un- 
der which  we  would  labor  If  we  elected 
to  dive  Into  the  Indochina  jungle.  But  dive 
we  did;  head  first;  eyes  shut. 

The  principles  we  failed  to  perceive  iu 
1962,  and  failed — with  only  minor  varia- 
tions— to  respect  until  the  very  last  American 
was  gone,  are  a  simple  application  oX  Sun 
Tzu  to  this  currently  popular  form  of  com- 
bat. They  are  these : 

The  battle  of  the  pu(^ets  li>  for  puppets  to 
fight.  A  pui^eteer  enters  the  active  conflict 
only  at  hisperU. 

The  battle  of  the  puppeteers  is  conducted 
in  the  halls  of  international  power  diplomacy, 
far  remote  fiom  the  active  theater  of  war. 

The  privileged  sanctuary  confers  great  ad- 
vantages on  the  antagonist  who  enjoys  it 
and  multiplies  the  problems  of  the  ajitagoni^t 
not  so  blest. 

Insurgent  u&r  is  fought  among  the  people. 
v;bo  are  at  once  the  battlefield  and  the  coi:- 
testing  forces.  It  ic  not  a  war  of  classic  style 
or  dimensions  and  victory  is  not  the  product 
of  a  clash  of  sophisticated  arms. 

In  one  way  or  aiMther  we  failed  to  re^ppci 
cifh  of  these  firm  principles  and,  whUe  the 
military  shared  in  the  guHt,  the  record  shows 
that  by  far  the  major  responsibility  for  our 
failures  must  burden  the  shoulders  of  our 
political  leadership. 

Tlie  battle  of  the  pujTpets  Is  for  puppets  to 
fight.  A  puppeteer  enters  the  active  conflict 
only  at  his  peril. 

The  first  17,000  Americans  who  went  to 
Vietnam  were  reasonably  clear  tn  their  pur- 
pose. It  was  to  corrvey  our  hardware  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  teach  them  how  to  use  ft. 
They  were  not  Intended  to  fight;  their  sole 
combatant  concern  being  their  orm  security 
and  the  local  security  of  the  logistic  Installa- 
tions that  were  ^ssential  to  thetr  function. 
This  WHS  understl^od,  and  up  to  this  point 
there  was  no  grage  violation  of  the  first 
constraint  of  proj^war. 

Then  came  Tonkin  Gutf,  the  Ttmktn  Gulf 
Resolution  of  August  1964,  and  the  respon- 
sive commitment  of  ctHnbatsnt  units  to  the 
Dsiiang  area  in  March  of  1965.  Here,  again, 
the  principles  were  largely  respected  at  the 
start.  Our  forces  were  initially  confined  to 
protecting  the  airfield  which  was  the  ter- 
minus ot  the  Vietnamese  lifelliie  tn  the 
northern  paxt  of  the  eonutry. 

But  the  principle  of  avoiding  physical  In- 
volvement soon  was  disregarded.  A  com- 
binatioii  of  American  Impatlenee,  a  failure 
on  our  part  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Uisurgeut  war  and  a  not  unreasonatkle  fear 
that  our  ally  was  net  ring  coUapae  caused  U£ 
to  take  the  {tlunge  Uato  tbe  ground  shooting 
battle. 

Even  the  VieLo&meae  were  apprehensive 
that  our  assumption  of  a  fun  combatant 
role  was  Ul-advlsed,  and  they  said  so.  Presi- 
dent Diem  bad  tnsi&ted  on  excluding  Ameri- 
cans from  the  battlefield  and,  in  September 
of  1965.  General  Thl,  the  Vietnamese  com- 
mander in  the  northern  sector  of  the  coun- 
try warned  us.  "Tou  will  do  better  Just  to 
protect  the  airfield,  man  your  antiaircraft 
missiles  and  stay  out  of  the  countryside.  Tou 
do  not  understand  the  complexity  of  this 
war." 

We  did  not  heed  the  Vietnamese  atfvfce 
and,  as  early  as  1965,  American  men  were 
locked  In  a  death  struggle  with  the  Commu- 
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nlst  enemy  of  the  South  Vletuamese.  It  could 
be  that  this  was  inevitable;  that  we  having 
done  too  little  at  the  outset  to  help  our 
client,  there  now  was  no  choice  other  than  to 
move  onto  the  battlefield.  The  writer  does 
not  accept  this  fatalism,  believing  rather  that 
the  same  puppet-puppeteer  relationship  that 
worked  in  North  Vietnam  would  work  south 
of  the  17th  parallel  too. 

In  any  case,  the  fat  was  now  In  the  Are.  A 
million  Americans  would  see  action;  50.000 
would  die.  while  not  a  Russian  or  Chinese 
life  would  be  at  hazard. 

What  an  inspiration  this  was  for  our  ene- 
mies! Chen  Yl,  the  Red  Chinese  Defense  Min- 
ister, was  so  encouraged  by  our  behavior  as 
to  see  in  it  the  wave  of  the  future — a 
formula  which  would  involve  both  the  treas- 
lu-e  and  the  blood  of  Americans  for  years  to 
come.  "Yes,"  he  acknowledged,  "we  are  help- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese.  And  we  will  help 
in  other  wars  of  national  liberation  any- 
where in  the  world  we  can." 

Whatever  else  we  did  in  Vietnam;  however 
well  we  did  it,  we  were  destined  never  com- 
pletely to  recover  from  becoming  actively 
and  extensively  involved  in  the  shooting 
battle  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  that  single 
fateful  act  was  to  change  the  attitude  and 
the  behavior  of  our  land.  It  was  to  set  Ameri- 
can against  American  to  be  the  architect  of 
divlsiveness  and  violence  at  home.  Its  scars 
will  remain,  raw  and  ugly,  for  a  generation. 
In  this  one  case  the  guilt  must  be  shared 
equally  by  politician  and  soldier  because 
both — in  general  terms — were  agreed  on  its 
wisdom.  While  many  military  leaders  had 
grave  reservations  about  Involvement  in  the 
ground  war,  they  did  not  unite  in  combined 
opposition  at  the  topmost  level. 

Against  the  sober  backdrop  of  our  vlolar 
tlon  of  the  principle  of  avoiding  physical  in- 
volvement, the  other  three  principles  may 
seem  somewhat  less  critical,  but  we  violated 
them  too,  to  our  despair. 

The  battle  of  the  puppeteers  is  conducted 
In  the  halls  of  international  power  diplo- 
macy, far  remote  from  the  active  theater  of 
war. 

A  major  political  task  of  the!  puppeteer  is 
to  create  a  favorable  international  climate 
for  his  client.  However,  while  the  United 
States  certainly  did  not  eschew  international 
political  dealings,  both  open  and  secret  for 
this  purpose,  there  seemed  to  be  a  far  greater 
fascination  for  the  politicians  in  both  tlie 
strategy  and  the  tactics  of  the  Vietnam  fight- 
ing. 

Where  strategy  was  concerned,  their  basic 
failing  was  to  ignore  history. 

The  nature,  length  and  Intensity  of  past 
wars  have  largely  been  functions  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  antagonists.  Both  sides  did 
everything  they  could  to  win,  using  all  the 
ingenuity  and  all  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal. In  the  Vietnam  war,  this-  was  not  the 
case.  Each  adversary  puppeteer  had  the  ca- 
pability to  do  more  than  he  was  doing,  and 
the  length  and  nature  of  the  war  was  heavily 
influenced  by  national  judgments  as  to  what 
type  and  intensity  of  action  best  suited  their 
purposes. 

It  was  this  iinused  capability  that  made  :t 
so  difficult  to  estimate  the  nature  of  the  war 
even  a  few  months  in  the  futur«.  The  oppo- 
nents exhibited  this  fact  by  matching  bets 
time  and  again,  and  each  time  the  result 
was  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  a  ;higher  level 
of  intensity. 

Equilibrium,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  one 
of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  war. 
Either  the  new  actions  of  one  contestant,  or 
the  counter-actions  of  his  adversary,  created 
a  succession  of  military  plateaus.  The  pla- 
teaus were  the  basis  for  miscalculations, 
sometimes  giving  the  Illusion  ;  of  progress 
when  actually  no  absolute  progress  was  Ijelng 
attained.  Examples  of  U.S.  decialoiis  leading 
to  plateau  changes  were  the  Initial  commit- 
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ment  of  ground  combat  forces,  the  initiation 
of  air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam,  the  use 
of  Strategic  Air  Command  aircraft,  and  antl- 
Infiltratlon  ground  and  air  action  In  Laos. 
Examples  of  enemy  decisions  which  gener- 
ated plateaus  at  higher  levels  were  attacks 
against  U.S.  shipping,  growth  in  Infiltration, 
the  increased  use  of  USSR  munitions  and  ad- 
visors in  North  Vietnam,  and  the  attacks  of 
U.S.  aircraft  by  MIGs. 

In  the  main,  the  enemy  decided  the 
plateau  on  which  we  fought,  and  this  is  the 
key  point.  He  held  the  initiative  because  we 
relinquished  it.  Our  political  leadership 
caused  ours  to  be  largely  a  relative  role.  It 
was  their  concept  to  hope  for  the  enemy  to 
come  to  terms  at  the  current  level  of  con- 
flict, while  making  plans  to  punish  him  more 
intensely  in  case  he  did  not.  In  settling  for 
a  reactive  philosophy,  we  guaranteed  that 
the  battle  would  be  unduly  protracted,  to  the 
frustration  of  the  soldiers  who  knew  well  that 
initiative  is  the  handmaiden  of  victory. 

Beyond  committing  us  to  the  miseries  of  a 
reactive  strategy,  our  civilian  leadership 
often  exercised  direction  of  our  actual  battle- 
field conduct.  In  far  too  many  cases  they 
literally  ordered  the  day-to-day  shooting  war. 
How  many,  how  very  many  of  our  princi- 
pal military  officers  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
era  will  recall  their  frustration  at  the  fact 
that  the  F*resldent  himself— amply  but- 
tressed and  supported  by  a  political  entour- 
age— actually  decided  where  tlie  weight  of 
our  air  elTort  for  today  or  this  week  should 
be;  actually  considered,  approved  and  vetoed 
minor  tactical  operations,  actually  decided 
where  aircraft  carriers  should  be  positioned, 
even  selected  Individual  bombing  targets  lor 
our  air  campaign — and  all  of  this  while  the 
professionals  stood  by — overruled  and  frus- 
trated. 

And,  as  an  example  of  political  cosmetics 
getting  mixed  up  with  a  serious  war,  who  can 
forget  Christmas  of  1962  when  the  conflict 
was  scarcely  begun?  Our  politicians  regarded 
the  time  as  ripe  to  persuade  the  American 
people  that  our  Vietnam  Involvement  was 
nearlng  an  end.  Incredible  as  it  may  now 
seem  in  retrospect,  and  without  any  real 
relation  to  the  war  Itself,  they  directed  the 
withdrawal  of  1,000  American  men — in  orga- 
nized units — prior  to  Christmas,  on  the  an- 
nounced basis  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  doing  so  well  that  our  disengagement 
might  properly  commence. 

And  it  actually  happened!  Over  the  objec- 
tion of  tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  could 
see  no  light  at  the  end  cf  any  tunnel — and 
said  so —  it  still  happened. 

The  privileged  sanctuary  confers  gre  it  ad- 
vantages on  the  antagonist  who  enjoys  it  and 
multiplies  the  problems  of  the  antagonist 
not  so  b'.est. 

There  was  a  laboratory-like  concept  among 
our  politicians  that  the  Vietnam  war  could 
somehow  be  artifically  isolated,  fought  In 
sort  of  a  cockpit  called  South  Vietnam  while 
the  neighboring  states — North  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia  could  be  excluded  by  an  ar- 
bitrary cordon  sanitaire.  The  soldiers  pleaded 
the  simple  case  that  the  privileged  sanctu- 
aries were  a  major  ally  of  the  enemy.  They 
sought  continually  the  authority  to  conduct 
air  and  ground  operations  In  the  sanctuaries 
and  were  turned  down  more  often  than 
they  were  approved,  for  political  reasons  that 
history  has  exhibited  to  be  tinsound. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  almost  paranoid 
fear  of  what  "they"  (the  Russians  or  Chi- 
nese) might  do  if  we  ventured  into  the 
privileged  areas  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  logis- 
tic arrangements.  Yet.  on  these  occasions 
when  we  did  so — most  notably  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  send  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia— the  rewards  were  very  great. 

And  the  classic  story  certainly  has  to  be 
the  almost  Interminable  dialog  regarding  the 
closure  of  the  privileged  port  of  Haiphong. 
How  many   times  responsible   military   men 
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preached  the  simple  tactical  gospel  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  Haiphong  was  the 
enemy's  jugular.  How  many  times  he  and  his 
political  counsellors  found  some  reason  to 
set  aside  the  single  greatest  operational  con- 
tribution that  the  United  States  could  make 
to  winning  the  battle  on  the  ground. 

If  war,  at  large,  as  Clemenceau  said,  is  too 
Important  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
generals,  it  is  generally  true  the  politician 
fared  poorly  as  tacticians  in  Vietnam.  In 
this  case,  the  politicians  argued  that  attack 
of  the  Haiphong  sanctuary  was  a  political 
and  a  strategic  matter.  They  contended  that 
dire  consequences  were  to  be  anticipated 
as  a  result  of  such  Imprudent  action.  The 
specter  of  a  hall  of  Soviet  ICBMs  was  raised 
repeatedly,  a  convenient  dilettante's  straw 
man  that  won  all  too  much  credence  and 
protracted  the  war  unduly.  Subsequently, 
we  having  bombed  and  mined  the  place,  the 
act  emerges  as  having  been  just  another 
sound  tactical  decision  to  deny  a  privileged 
sanctuary — a  decision  taken  four  years  and 
thousands  of  white  crosses  too  late. 

There  was  not  a  high  military  commander 
In  the  conflict  who  would  not  applaud  the 
words  of  General  Lucius  Aemillus  PauUus 
in  168  B.C. — "Commanders  should  be  coun- 
seled chiefly  by  persons  of  known  talent, 
by  those  who  have  made  the  art  of  war  their 
particular  study  and  whose  knowledge  is 
derived  from  experience;  by  those  who  are 
present  at  the  scene  of  action  .  .  ." 

Our  conduct  in  terms  of  the  fourth  prin- 
ciple was  equally  questionable. 

Insurgent  war  is  fought  among  the  people, 
who  are  at  once  the  battlefield  and  the  con- 
testing forces.  It  Is  not  a  war  of  classic  style 
or  dimeiLslons  and  victory  is  not  the  product 
of  a  clash  of  sophisticated  arms. 

Sun  Tzu  told  us  this  very  thing  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  popularized  the  thought  twenty- 
flve  centtirles  later — "The  people  are  the 
sea  and  the  revolutionaries  are  the  flsh  that 
swim  in  it." — but  we  gave  their  wise  words 
little  more  than  lip  service. 

The  truth  is,  the  gut  of  the  whole  Viet- 
nam conflict  was  in  the  tiny  hamlets  and 
vUlages.  where  the  attitude,  the  loyalty,  of 
the  peasant  was  all-Important.  The  expres- 
sion "win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people" — threadbare,  overused,  misused — 
was  still  the  true  name  of  the  game  but  we 
never  really  took  it  seriously.  The  oppor- 
tunities to  capture  the  confidence  of  the 
peasant  were  legion.  They  were  sick,  op- 
pressed, hungry,  overtaxed,  and  Justifiably 
frightened  of  the  nighttime  stealth  and  ter- 
ror that  had  been  their  lot  for  more  than 
a  generation.  They  wanted  peace — and 
hope — almost  more  than  anything  else. 

The  related  American  projects  to  help 
these  miserable  people  were  Impressive — 
on  paper;  crop  improvement,  hospitals,  wells, 
communications,  education,  paramedical 
training,  road  building,  irrigation,  schools— 
but  few  of  them  had  any  genuine  durability. 
Coordination  was  weak  and  results  were 
meager.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment went  its  way,  the  CIA  went  its 
way  and  the  military  did  the  same.  Mostly 
their  hearts  were  not  in  It.  There  just  is  no 
romance  la  improving  the  breed  of  hogs  or 
dlggl;ig  a  well,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
rendered  even  more  frus^tratlng  by  the  pro- 
tection the  insurgents  found  in  the  privileged 
sanctuaries. 

As  a  result,  very  little  enduring  benefit 
accrued  to  the  pitiable  hamlet  dweller.  He 
still  paid  taxes  to  the  government  and  to 
the  Viotcong  as  well.  He  still  could  not  sell 
his  rice,  his  sons  were  still  fair  game  for 
Vietcong  seduction  or  kidnapping,  his  teeth 
still  hurt,  he  still  suffered  from  yaws,  the 
world  looked  understandably  bad  and  he 
had  no  visible  reason  to  believe,  trust  in  or 
help  us.  And  mostly  he  didn't. 

The  truth  Is,  with  only  a  few  very  respect- 
nble  exceptions,  notably  In  the  northern  prov- 
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Inces.  as  a  nation  we  never  took  seriously 
Sun  Tzu's  Injunction  that  the  great  battle 
was  Indeed  among  the  people.  What  a  terrible 
error  this  was,  and  how  very  much  ft  cost  us. 
In  place  of  this  short  and  practical  rcmte 
to  the  core  of  our  p>roblem,  we  chose  alterna- 
tively to  try  and  recreate  a  conflict  that 
existed  in  our  own  text  books. 

"It  Is  not  a  war  of  classic  style  or  dimen- 
sions, and  victory  is  not  the  product  of  a 
clash  of  sophisticated  arms."  goes  the  princi- 
ple, but  we  elected  to  try  and  make  It  one. 
Infiltration  Is  an  example.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Communists  saw  the  17th 
parallel  demilitarized  zone  as  a  highway — 
not  a  barrier.  For  the  most  part  our  military 
conunanders  had  no  problem  perceiving  this 
but  the  reaction  of  the  Pentagon  civilian 
leadership  waa  to  see  it  as  an  exotic  problem, 
responsive  to  exotic  measures.  Their  solution 
was  to  emplace  a  literal  forest  of  costly  elec- 
tronic sensors  and  airdropped  radio  trans- 
mitters to  detect  enemy  mo^'ement  in  tlie 
area,  to  utilize  airborne  television,  to  denude 
the  earth  with  massive  ploughs,  in  brief,  to 
supplant  the  incomparable  intelligence- 
gathering  capability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  with  the  dubious  and  costly 
characteristics  of  mechanical  and  electronic 
experiments. 

The  hope,  of  course,  was  that  it  would 
then  be  unnecessary  to  bomb  or  otherwise  at- 
tack North  Vietnam  and  thus  artificially  to 
confine  the  battle  to  South  Vietnam — the 
privileged  sanctuary  again.  Nobody  will  ever 
know  how  much  that  so-called  McNamara 
Line  cost,  but  everybody  knows  it  was  a 
failure. 

In  short,  we  did  a  lot  of  things  wrong — 
and  that  is  the  melancholy  truth.  We  vio- 
lated many  of  the  basic  rules  of  warfare, 
we  were  wasteful  and  Improvident.  We  lacked 
In  vision  and  we  lacked  In  imagination. 

But.  In  the  same  breath  we  can  say — with 
much  satisfaction — that  the  American 
troops,  once  they  were  committed  to  a 
battle  they  did  not  seek,  stayed  with  it,  over- 
came their  own  errors — and  the  errors  of  the 
politicians.  By  sheer  determination  they 
sublimated  their  own  doubts,  behaved  with 
in.splring  valor  and  drove  the  enemy  to  the 
bargaining  table  where  o\ir  political  repre- 
sentatives could  fashion  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing. 

In  the  overall,  the  achievement,  however. 
\^'as  not  of  such  dimensions  as  to  dissuade 
our  enemies  from  further  adventures  in 
proxy  war.  Of  that  we  may  be  certain. 

Proxy  war  wm  come  to  us  again  and,  when 
It  does,  we  moct  not  Ignore  the  strategic  lim- 
itations it  brings  In  its  train.  Let  us  hope  we 
will  find  the  wisdom  not  again  to  be  en- 
trapped into  commitment  of  our  own  man- 
power In  the  proxy  battle,  not  again  to  be 
disrespectful  of  the  decisive  character  of  the 
privileged  sanctuary,  never  again  to  turn  the 
tactical  battle  over  to  politic  Jans. 

Pray  God,  In  short,  that  we  will  heed  the 
words  of  Sun  Tzu  and,  before  leaping,  "learn 
first  the  nature  of  the  battle." 
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Had.  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
to  override  the  veto  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  to  override  the  veto  <A 
the  railrocLd  retirement  system  reform. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLOarOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr,  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
traffic  problem.s  on  the  way  to  the  air- 
port yesterday,  I  missed  my  flight  which 
would  have  arrived  In  Washington  In 
time  for  me  to  cast  my  votes  on  the  two 
veto  overrides  which  the  House  consid- 
ered yesterday. 


PERSECUTION  OP  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOMS  IN  SLOVAKIA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP   NEW   JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
m  the  Congress  that  the  constituents  of 
my  district  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  religious  freedoms  of  the  people  of 
Slovakia  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  re- 
ligion is  persecuted  as  reported  in  a  re- 
cent article  published  in  the  Falcon,  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol, 
leading  American  Slovak  frat-ernal  orga- 
nization whose  headquarters  are  located 
in  Passaic,  N.J.,  of  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District. 

Tlie  distinguished  editor,  the  Honora- 
ble John  C.  Sclranka,  president  of  the 
Slovak  Newspapermen's  Association  of 
America  and  esteemed  historian,  is  also 
president  of  the  eastern  region  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America 
and  a  member  of  the  Passaic  Historical 
Commission.  It  is  of  historic  significance 
to  note  that  at  his  suggestion  the  month 
of  October  has  been  obsen'ed  as  the  Slo- 
vak Press  Month  since  1926,  in  tribute  to 
the  first  Slovak  newspapermen  who 
foimded  the  first  Slovak  publication  in 
America  on  October  21.  1888. 

Mr.  Sclranka 's  moat  comprehensive, 
historically  noteworthy  review  and  re- 
port as  it  appeared  in  the  Falcon  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1974  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Falcon,  Oct.  2,  1974) 

Revulw  or  PuisEcuTioN  OF  Catholic  Chubch 

IN  Si-ovAKM  Under  Communist  Rule 

Persecution  of  the  Church  in  Slovakia  be- 
gan before  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Communist  agents  parachuted  into  the 
slate  during  the  Summer  of  1944,  set  up  a 
pro-Coramunli-t  National  Slovak  CouncH 
rhrongh  which  they  mounted  an  early  offen- 
sive against  bishops,  priests  and  religious, 
many  ot  whom  were  hindered  in  the  per- 
ionnance  of  their  duties,  and  a  number  of 
whom  were  killed. 

On  April  16,  1945,  church  schools  were  na- 
tionalized on  the  basis  of  an  order  Issued  by 
the  CouncU  the  previous  Sept.  7.  Thus,  the 
reg.nie  seized  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
the  confiscation  of  all  church  property  was 
ordered. 

On  April  25.  1945  Catholic  youth  organlza- 
lioDs  were  disbanded  and  their  property 
taken  over.  Severe  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  availability  of  Catholic  books,  and  the 
Catholic  press.  The  training  of  student*  for 
the  priesthood  was  crippled. 

In  1947,  a  year  following  elections  in  which 
nH>re  than  60  percent  of  Slovak  voters  op- 
posed Communist  state,  aU  church  property 
was  confiscated.  In  December,  Msgr.  Joisef 
Tiso,  president  of  the  Slovak  Republic,  went 
on  ti-lal  for  'irea.sou";  he  was  executed  the 
following  April. 

BieB(X>S,    PEIXSTS    AND    PEOPLE    JAILED 

Between  April  and  June,  1945,  some  20,000 
persons  were  oon  fined  to  eoncentratloti 
camp*.  Two  blsliope — John  VoJta«*6k  of  ^>U 
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and  Michael  Buzalka,  Auxiliary  of  Tmava 
and  170  priests  were  jailed.  Between  1945 
and  1947,  it  is  estimated  that  130.000  Slovaks 
spent  time  In  jail.  During  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing the  coup  of  Peb.  25,  1948,  between 
120,000  to  150.000  were  imprisoned.  Between 
T945  and  1949,  appro:amateIy  10  percent  of 
the  Slovak  Population  spent  some  time  In 
jail  or  a  concentration  camp. 

In  the  Summsr  of  1948.  in  what  might  be 
called  the  last  dramatic  public  demonstra- 
tion by  Catholirs  in  the  country.  Slovak 
peasants  rose  t«  tiie  defense  of  priests  and 
rellgloua,  clashing  u-ith  police  and  other 
goTernment  agents  .seeking  to  enforce  re- 
strictive measures  dgainst  them. 

On  February  26,  1948,  orders  were  Issued 
for  the  prohibition  and  restriction  of 
Catlicrtic  publicatioiis.  More  than  63  of  them 
were  suppressed  by  the  following  January. 

In  the  same  year,  church-run  hospitals 
and  ecclesiastical  real  estate  were  national- 
ized. All  primary  and  secondary  schools  and 
junior  seminaries  were  placed  under  state 
administration.  Within  a  year.  Catholic 
schoolii  were  forced  out  of  existence.  The 
Catholic  Action  organization  wa-s  liquidated 
in  November.  1948,  in  a  preliminary  step  to- 
v.ard  the  formation  in  June.  1948,  of  a  pup- 
pet organization  designed  to  InftTtrate  The 
Church. 

DTPt-OMATIC    KTLATIOirS    WTTH   VATICAN 

The  regime  took  the  first  steps  toward 
ending  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican 
in  April.  1948.  and  completed  this  action  by 
Marcti  Iff.  1960.  eight  months  after  the  Holy 
See  condemned  active  and  wimng  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party.  A  state 
bureau  of  Ecclesiastical  ACairs  was  set  up 
under  a  law  passed  on  October  1949.  for  the 
purpose  of  tightening  control  over  the 
Church. 

BV:'.ANTINn    CHTTKCH     DISSOLVED 

Between  April  and  May.  1950,  the  Eastern 
Rite  Diocese  of  Presov  in  Slovakia  was  dis- 
solved, and  pressure  was  applied  to  341 
priests  and  327.000  faithful  to  make  them  an 
Orthodox  Diocese. 

An  religious  hou.Tes  were  taken  OTer  be- 
tween March  14,  1950,  and  the  end  of  1951. 
Men  and  women  religious  were  expelled, 
assigned  to  work  brigades  and  camps,  or 
detained  in  concentration  monasteries  tinder 
government  surveillance.  In  1951;  about  8,000 
priests  were  deprived  of  their  liberty  as  the 
government  attempted  to  force  "patriot' 
IjrlcEts  on  the  people. 

TBIALS   OF    BISHOPS  ANB   PRIESTS 

A  number  of  theatrical  trials  of  bishope 
and  priests  were  held  in  1950.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  in  Slovakia,  three  bishope  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  prisons:  Vojtassak, 
24  years;  Buzalka.  life,  and  Paul  Gojdlc,  By- 
zantine Rite  of  P»resov.  life. 

In  1968  from  460  to  600  priests  were  in 
jail;  an  undisclosed  number  of  religtous  and 
Byzantine  Rite  priests  had  been  deported; 
two  Msbops  released  from  prison  In  1956 
were  under  house  arrest;  one  bislH^  was  im- 
prisoned at  Leopoldov  and  two  at  the  Mirov 
reformatory. 

In  1960,  a  new  Constitution  gives  no  recog- 
nition to  the  Church  and  Implicitly  alms  at 
the  suppression  of  any  traces  of  religious 
freedom. 

Until  now,  Mr.  Gustav  Husak  had  re- 
mained sUent  In  the  latest  crisis.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Slovak  Communist  Party  and 
In  1968  the  Soviet  troop«!  were  statlcmed  in 
C7:echo-Slovakla. 

EVesplte  the  Communist  government's 
claims  that  It  is  tolerant  of  religion,  over  the 
past  few  years  a  consistent  campaign  has 
been  mounted  against  religious  freedom. 

Demands  by  the  bishops  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  their  religious  functions  in  free- 
dom to  run  their  aemlnarles  without  state 
control  and  to  enjoy  the  right  of  giving  tn- 
■tructlon   freely,   have   been  Interpreted  as 
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examples  of  their  autl-soclall$t,  autl-com- 
munlst  attitudes. 

In  the  early  70's  public  officials  moved  In 
on  the  Catholic  Church  to  restelct  freedom. 
The  Slovak  Socialist  Republic  made  it  a 
requirement  that  priests  get  government 
permission  to  celebrate  even  a  private  Mass. 
Such  is  life  of  Catholic  Churcb  in  our  dear 
but  enslaved  Slovakia.  | 


PRESERVING  THE  OLD  POST  OFFICE 
AND  THE  WILLARD  HOTEL  ON 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY       •! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEIITATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16^  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  In 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  urging  Fed- 
eral action  to  preserve  and  renovate  two 
Washington  landmarks,  the  Old  Post  Of- 
fice and  the  Willard  Hotel  oti  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  Earlier  this  year,  my  col- 
league Kenneth  Gray  of  Illinois  and  I 
introduced  legislation  which  svould  res- 
cue the  Old  Post  Office  and  turn  It  Into 
a  home  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  I  think  the  Post's  suggestion 
that  the  Willard  Hotel  be  pi*eserved  as 
well  is  an  excellent  one  and  is  fully  in 
harmony  with  the  upcoming:  Bicenten- 
nial celebration.  A  text  of  tlije  editorial 
follows :  'i 

New  Llte  for  Two  Old  BcribDiNcs 
Restoring  life  and  dignity  to  those  great 
landmarks,  the  old  Willard  Hotel  and  the 
Old  Post  Office,  will  do  more  to^restore  life 
and  dignity  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  than  all 
the  grand  proposals  made  in  a  decade  of 
elaborate  planning  studies  and  daezUng  mod- 
els. In  fact,  it  now  seems  clear  lii  retrospect 
that  the  grand  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plans 
of  the  past  were  doomed  as  long  ts  the  plan- 
ners doomed  these  two  buildings.  The  Old 
Post  Office,  you  will  remember,  was  to  be 
demolished  so  that  the  Fedei-fil  Triangle 
could  be  completed  with  additional  offices 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Willard 
Hotel  was  to  be  bulldozed  to  make  way  for 
an  enormous  pavement,  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Square.  The  proposed  destruction  of 
two  of  our  most  beloved  hl.storic  buildings 
did  not  endear  the  grand  plan  to  the  local 
citizenry.  Nor  did  it  make  much  urban  sense. 
How  much  life  and,  for  that  matter,  dignity, 
could  we  expect  to  see  pulsating  between  the 
tax  collectors  and  an  empty  square? 

There  are  now  new  planning  studies,  pre- 
pared by  independent  and  competent  private 
firms.  They  show  that  the  desirable  Is  also 
feasible.  The  feasibility  study  tat  the  reno- 
vation of  the  Old  Post  Office  wajs  made  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  whicli 
hopes  to  occupy  office  space  in :  the  grand 
granite  pile  The  renovation  proposal  would 
also  yield  beautiful  new  offices:  for  other 
federal  and  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment agencies.  But  more  important,  it  would 
convert  the  majestic  but  now  ina<:ceslble  In- 
ner court  of  the  building  into  an  exciting 
tourist  attraction.  It  would  be  a  place  for 
shops,  restaurants,  arts  and  craft  exhibits 
and  public  celebration. 

The  Willard  Hotel  feasibility  Istudy  was 
prepared  for  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  After  careful  consideration  oi 
other  possibilities,  the  study  conchides  that 
the  best  and  most  profitable  use  for  the  his- 
toric, once  graceful  hotel  would-be  to  turn 
It  again  into  a  historic,  graceful:  hotel.  The 
restored  old  charm  would  be  enhanced  by  a 
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swimming  pool  and  health  club,  an  elegant 
shopping  mall  and  duplex  apartmento  In 
place  of  the  top  floor  ballroom. 

Both  these  renovations  should  promptly 
be  undertaken.  Both  require  public  money. 
The  $30  million  remodeling  of  the  Old  Post 
Office  can  profitably  be  started  with  a  $7 
million  appropriation.  The  $20  million  pri- 
vate investment  for  rehabilitating  the  Wil- 
lard requires  one-time  $4  million  federal 
subsidy  to  get  the  project  started.  In  asking 
Congress  for  these  funds,  the  city  and  the 
various  agencies  concerned  can  now  muster  a 
number  of  Impressive  argviments. 

'Recycling'  the  Old  Post  Office,  to  begin 
with,  would  yield  federal  office  space  for  less 
money  than  new  buildings  would  cost.  It 
would  demonstrate  that  government  offices 
and  shops  can  happily  co-exist  In  the  same 
building.  (Such  mixed  use,  as  the  Canadians 
have  found,  keeps  the  buUdlngs  and  the  city 
alive  with  the  offices  close  and  brings  the 
government  rent  Income  to  boot.)  Turning 
the  Old  Post  Office  into  a  lively  activity  cen- 
ter would  in  addition,  help  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  the  downtown  business  district. 
It  would  also  be  a  great  help  to  the  tourists 
on  the  Mall  who  now  lack  the  convenience 
the  Post  Office  would  offer. 

Restoring  the  Willard,  which  has  stood 
empty  since  1968.  would  first  of  all  meet  the 
demand  for  more  hotel  rooms  downtown.  It 
would  bring  income  and  elegance  to  a  some- 
what seamy  area  close  to  the  White  House. 
And  both  projects  together  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  foremost  problem  all  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  proposals  have  failed  to 
solve:  They  would  attract  people  at  all  hours. 
Both  projects  furthermore,  would  set  federal 
examples  of  creative  new  use  of  old  build- 
ings and  show  that  it  makes  financial  .sense 
to  respect  our  architectural  heritage. 


October  16,  197  Ii, 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR  ISSUES 
UNANIMOUS  STATEMENT  ON 
NIXON  PARDON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  president  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  issued  a  statement,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association,  denouncing  President 
Ford's  "premature  and  unwise"  pardon 
of  Richard  Nixon.  This  pardon  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  equality  of  justice  in  the 
United  States.  The  association's  eloquent 
statement  deserves  our  attention. 

Tlie  statement  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  follows: 
Statement  by  Assoc-iation  op  the  Bar  of  the 
Crrr  of  New  York 

Our  Government  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  for  all.  Lawyers  have 
a  special  commitment  to  that  principle.  Or- 
dinarily the  power  of  pardon  has  been  e.xer- 
clsed  only  if  there  has  been  a  finding  of  guilt, 
and  after  a  full,  fair  and  open  trial.  The 
power  to  pardon  is  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used 
only  In  the  rare  circumstance  that  full  Jus- 
tice requires  that  It  be  tempered  by  mercy. 
On  the  ba.sls  of  the  facts  now  available,  the 
Association  believes  that  President  Ford  act- 
ed prematurely  and  unwisely  in  issuing  an 
unconditional  pardon  to  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Any  further  use  of  that  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Watergate  affair  at  this  time, 
whatever  Its  motive,  would  have  the  effect 
of  keepUig  hidden  the  facts  which  Justice 
and.  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 


mand be  revealed.  We  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  the  administration  of  justice 
to  proceed  without  further  hindrance  and  to 
join  with  the  organized  Bar  in  its  efforts  to 
regain  public  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
equal  justice  under  law. 


HOUSING  IN  MINNESOTA  IS  IN  BAD 
SHAPE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  the  debate  on  the  rule  for  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  GNMA.  Ginny 
Mae.  I  observed  the  evil  effects  of  the 
usury  law  in  my  State  of  Minnesota. 
Bills  like  the  GNMA  legislation  which 
will  stimulate  housing  in  this  country 
would  not  do  a  thing  for  Minnesota,  be- 
cause our  usury  law  forbids  conventional 
mortgages  at  over  8  percent  interest. 

The  State  does  not  mind  letting  its 
people  borrowing  from  small  loan  com- 
panies at  33  percent,  nor  from  commer- 
cial loan  companies  at  18  percent.  It  lets 
its  people  borrow  from  commercial  banks 
at  rates  up  to  14  percent  to  buy  cars. 
But.  the  one  po.s.session  th:  t  the  State 
would  not  let  a  Minnesotan  borrow  at 
more  than  8  percent  for.  is  the  one  thing 
Minnesotans  want  and  need  most — a 
home. 

The  State  usury  law  has  effected  "pro- 
tected" MinneM)tans  from  buying  or 
owning  homes.  It  "protects"  our  con- 
struction workers  from  enjoying  their 
jobs. 

Because  of  its  obsolete  usury,  Min- 
nesota usually  is  unaffected  by  attempts 
to  stimulate  the  housing  industry,  or  to 
provide  more  dwelling  units  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

In  the  future.  I  shall  try  to  amend  this 
sort  of  bill  so  that  it  will  work  in  my 
State.  If  we  really  believe  housing  is  a 
national  problem  as  I  do.  we  cannot  let 
obsolete  State  usury  rates  reduce  the  im- 
pact of  national  legislation  to  improve 
hoiLsing. 

Attached  for  the  Record  are  are  two 
letters  typical  of  those  I  have  received 
on  the  subject  of  State  tisui-y  laws.  Tlie 
first  is  from  the  Mirmesota  State  Build- 
ers Association  describing  the  "financial 
strangulation"  caused  by  Minnesota's 
usui-y  law.  The  second  is  a  thoughtful 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Re.'-^erve  in  response  to  my  query  indi- 
cating the  FRB  opposition  to  arbitrary 
usury  ceilings. 
The  letters  follow: 

Minnesota  State 
Builders  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  4, 1974. 
Hon.  William  E.  Prenzel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fhenzel:  Tlie  housing  industry 
in  Minnesota  is  in  serious  straits. 

New  housing  production  is  down  signifi- 
cantly from  1972,  and  down  from  1973.  As  a 
consequence  a  number  of  building  companies 
are  in  or  approaching  financial  trouble,  there 
Is  heavy  unemployment  among  building 
tradesmen,  and  the  capacity  of  the  industry 
v,ut\  expertise  to  provide  the  housing  our 
growing  population  needs  Is  being  eroded. 
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The  archaic  8%  Interest  limitation  (u.sury) 
law  m  Minnesota  brought  financial  stran- 
gulation to  Minnesota  months  in  advance 
of  the  onset  of  monetary  restraint  problems 
of  other  states.  And,  this  old  law  will  keep 
Minnesota  families  from  needed  housing 
until  after  people  in  other  states  have  been 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  "tight  money." 
But  even  worse,  during  the  interim  while 
new  housing  Is  so  entirely  dependent  on  Fed- 
eral forward  programs,  the  Minnesota  i.sury 
law  will  prevent  some  programs  from  help- 
ing Minnesotans. 

For  example,  the  recent  FHLMC  three  bil- 
lion dollar  offering  reportedly  would  have 
brought  a  desperately  needed  infusion  of 
■  mortgage  money  to  Minnesota.  But,  because 
of  Minnesota's  law,  no  money  came  here. 
Recent  "Parades  of  Homes"  In  the  Twin 
Cities  and  outstate  have  confirmed  what 
we've  known  to  be  true.  The  turnout  of 
fetmllies  that  want  and  need  new  housing 
was  at  record  levels,  but  their  ability  to  buy 
isnU. 

We  urge  you  to  look  favorably  on  the  pro- 
posals of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  for  reforms  and  programs  to  miti- 
gate the  problems  that  plague  this  Important 
Industry   and   its   Important   customers. 

Please  make  an  especially  critical  appraisal 
of  programs  moving  through  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether  they  offer  relief  to  Min- 
nesotans or  whether  Minnesota's  share  will 
be  divided  among  the  other  states. 

Pinally,  we  ask  that  you  use  your  good  of- 
fices to  assist  our  state's  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  government  to  understand 
the  consequences  of  their  inaction  and  nar- 
row perspective  on  mortgage  Interest  rates. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  M.  Reinhardt. 

President. 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prenzel  :  I  am  pleased  to  re.spond 
to  your  letter  of  August  26  In  which  you 
raised  a  number  of  questions  concerning 
State  usury  laws  that  currently  restrict  the 
availability  of  home  mortgage  financing. 

Eliminating  State  usury  ceUlngs — or  raising 
them  to  levels  at  which  they  would  no  longer 
Impede  the  flow  of  funds  into  mortgages — 
would  undoubtedly  help  the  housing  market 
at  this  time.  In  many  States  usury  ceilings 
currently  are  below  market  rates,  and  In- 
dividuals cannot  compete  effectively  for  con- 
ventional home  mortgage  funds.  Some  ceil- 
ings may  even  prevent  an  appreciable  volume 
of  lending  on  conventional  mortgages  under 
the  special  Interest  subsidy  programs  an- 
nounced by  the  Administration  earlier  this 
year.  These  programs  relate  to  certain  ad- 
vances from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  and  to  certain  loans  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion. In  some  States  these  restrictive  usury 
ceilings  apply  also  to  FHA-lnsured  or  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loans,  and  they  may  there- 
fore limit  the  effectiveness  of  GNMA's  special 
Tandem  Plan  as  well. 

In  addition,  some  States  have  usury  ceil- 
ings which  apply  to  loans  to  corporate  bor- 
rowers as  well  as  to  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses and  individual  borrowers.  At  least  a 
dozen  States  currently  have  rate  ceilings  low 
enough  to  restrict  lendhig  to  buUders  of  resi- 
dential construction.  In  tiie  open  market, 
such  loans  generally  carry  rates  several  per- 
centage points  above  the  bank  prime  rate. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  for  some 
time  urged  that  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  mortgage  market  by  arbitrary  usury  ceil- 
ings be  removed.  Preferably,  such  remedial 
action  should  be  taken  at  the  State  level. 
However,  In  some  States  this  step  apparently 
involves  constitutional  problems  which  may 
require  a  long  time  to  resolve.  Under  such 
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conditions,  emergency  meastires  at  the  na- 
tional level  may  be  needed.  In  this  regard,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  expressed  general 
support  for  legislation  recently  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  which  would  permit  lenders  to 
set  Interest  rates  for  loans  to  business  above 
State  usury  ceilings.  The  legislation  currently 
pending  would  be  a  temporary  meastire  and 
the  States  concerned  wotUd  be  aUowed  to 
supersede  the  provision  by  positive  action. 
Similar  legislation  applicable  to  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  to  individuals  could,  of 
course,  be  Introduced. 

Insofar  as  FHA/VA  loans  are  concerned, 
exemption  from  usury  law  constraints  In  all 
States  would  not  only  permit  potential  bor- 
rowers to  compete  more  effectively  for  funds 
in  local  markets,  but  would  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  national  mortgage  mar- 
ket where  loans  underwritten  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  actively  traded.  Such  exemptions 
might  also  encourage  State  governments  to 
tsJce  similar  action  with  respect  to  conven- 
tional home  mortgage  loans.  You  may  wish  to 
explore  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration whether  or  not  amendments  to 
existing  legislation  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  FHA/VA  exemptions  on  a  national 
basis. 

As  you  indicated,  national  banks  may  cur- 
rently lend  at  rates  exceeding  State  usury 
ceilings.  Specifically,  such  banks  are  allowed 
by  statute  (12  U.S.C.  85)  to  charge  one  per- 
centage point  above  the  discount  rate  on  90- 
day  commercial  paper  in  effect  at  the  district 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  This  statute  could,  of 
course,  be  amended  by  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  larger  margin,  although  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  tie  the  maximum  loan 
rates  which  banks  can  charge  to  a  market- 
determined  Interest  rate.  Since  such  amend- 
ments would  place  other  types  of  mortgage 
lenders  at  a  greater  competitive  disadvan- 
tage, legislation  exempting  all  federally- In- 
stired  Institutions  from  State  usury  laws 
wotild  appear  preferable. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtJH  P.  BUENa. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF    tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  take  for  granted  the  dedication 
and  services  that  volimteers  in  all  areas 
willingly  provide.  As  I  represent  a  sub- 
urban area,  many  of  the  local  fire  de- 
partments are  manned  by  volunteer  fire- 
fighters who  not  only  sacrifice  their  time 
but  their  lives. 

I  believe  that  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
October  10  Worth-Palos  Reporter  very 
properly  salutes  these  dedicated  volun- 
teer firemen.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Salute  to  VoLtrNXEER  Firemen 
(By  Pat  Bouchard) 

This  is  National  Fire  Prevention  Week  and, 
following  REPORTER  tradition,  we  dedicate 
this  week's  issue  of  our  newspaper  to  local 
volunteer  firemen. 

These  volunteers  are  committed  to  contin- 
ually learning  about  the  latest  in  fireflghtlng 
techniques  and  to  updating  their  equipment. 
The  lowering  Insurance  rates  in  the  area  are 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 
See  section  two  of  this  edition  for  reports  on 
each  of  the  local  departments. 


In  our  eagerness  to  salute  these  men  we 
sometimes  forget  to  also  honor  their  wives 
and  families  who  willingly  sacrifice  time 
spent  with  the  husbands  and  fathers  busy  at 
the  firehouse  training  and  caring  for  equip- 
ment. 

Let's  not  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
firemen  who  not  only  perform  at  fires,  but 
who  answer  other  calls  from  persons  in  dis- 
tress. Midnight  calls  for  the  ambulknce  to 
aid  heart  attack  victims  are  not  uncommon. 
In  addition,  many  traffic  accident  victims 
owe  their  lives  to  the  prompt  response  of 
local  fire  department  ambulances. 

We  repeat,  remember  the  services  rendered 
by  the  volunteer  firefighters  when  they  call 
upon  you  to  help  when  they  sponsor  fund 
raising  events  In  the  community.  Much  of 
the  money  raised  through  these  events  is 
used  to  improve  service  and  equipment 
which  may  someday  save  the  life  of  a  loved 
one. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unemployment  rates  of  recent 
months  require  that  the  Congress  act — 
and  act  now — to  stem  rising  joblessness. 
The  willingness  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration to  imtiate  a  public  service  jobs 
program  is  encouraging.  However,  the 
current  economic  situation  demands 
more  effective,  meaningful  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  provide  addi- 
tional public  service  jobs  as  the  need  for 
them  is  triggered  by  rising  unemploy- 
ment rates.  The  program  goes  into  effect 
with  $1  billion  of  Federal  funds  when 
the  imemployment  rate  averages  4.5  per- 
cent or  more  for  3  consecutive  months. 
As  imemployment  increases,  so  does 
funding  for  the  program.  The  legislation 
has  the  potential  of  providing  $4  billion 
for  a  public  service  jobs  program  if  the 
unemployment  rate  averages  6  percent 
or  more. 

The  distribution  formula  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  hard-hit  areas.  Half 
of  the  funds  to  prime  sponsors  would 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  total 
niunber  of  unemployed;  the  other  half  of 
the  funds  would  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed  over 
a  4 '2-percent  rate.  This  formula  would 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  areas  like 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  my  district.  In  re- 
cent months  the  unemployment  rate 
there  has  ranged  between  8  to  10  per- 
cent. With  half  of  the  distributed  funds 
based  on  the  imemployment  rate  areas 
of  4>'2  percent  and  over.  Pall  River  and 
areas  like  it  would  be  the  rightful  re- 
cipients of  this  despei-ately  needed  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Funds  for  the  public  service  jobs  would 
be  distributed  under  existing  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
programs  thus  putting  massive  Federal 
support  behind  a  program  that  has  been 
well  received  in  many  areas. 

In  the  case  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  there 
is  genuine  interest  in  the  CETA  program 
but  sufficient  Federal  support  coupled 
with  a  well-administered  program  does 
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not  now  exist.  This  leglslatloo  could  very 
well  be  the  key  to  an  effective  jobs 
program. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer.  we  ai-e  all  aware  of  the 
thousands  of  eager,  hardw(»-king  men 
and  women  who  have  lost  their  jobs  In 
recent  months  as  a  result  of  economic 
dislocattons.  These  are  often  the  family 
breadwlrmers  whose  check  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  family's  existence.  This 
program  will  enable  many  of  these  work- 
ers to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
once  again. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  attack 
the  unemployment  problem  where  it  is 
severest  while  maintaining  the  self-re- 


spect of  those  imrolved.  I  urge 
enactment. 


Its  speedy 


A  SALUTE  TO  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    IKDI.UfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday. 
October  13,  1974.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  sta- 
tion for  Company  No.  9,  the  Wayne 
Township.  Marion  County,  IrkL,  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department's  larger  and 
better-equipped  quarters. 

Wajme  Township  has  the  disthiction 
of  being  the  world's  largest  vohanteer  ftre 
department,  under  oiie  chief,  with  close 
to  400  men  in  nine  fire  companies.  The 
State  of  Indiana  itself  has  a  total  of 
50.000  vohmteer  firemen,  wiUi  aroimd 
500  departments. 

The  history  of  vtduntoer  fire  depart- 
ments in  this  country  goes  back  over  200 
years,  to  Colonial  times.  In  fact,  not  until 
after  the  Ctrll  War  were  rnrofesslonal. 
full-time  flre  departmoits  established. 
Before  then,  an  flreflghters  in  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  were  volunteers. 

Historians  say  that  it  really  began,  on 
a  major  scale,  with  good  orgHnization, 
in  Benjamin  Franklin's  Philadelphia. 
Heavy  losses  from  flre  were  frequent. 
Public-spirited  citizens  made  mutual 
pledges  to  stop  whatever  they  were  doing 
when  the  fire  alarm  rang — aod  it  was 
.sounded  from  either  tlie  townhall  or  the 
meetingiKJUse — and,  organized  into 
.squads  with  specific  duties,  toigo  to  the 
i.cene  of  the  fire. 

Before  long,  volunteer  departments  be- 
gan to  import  what  ware,  according  to 
our  standards  today,  somev.'hat  primitive 
fire  engines  from  England,  which  had 
hoses,  and  water  tank.s;  pressure  was 
suppUed  by  hand  pumps.  These  replaced, 
to  a  degree,  the  old  bucket  brigade — 
which  is  still  in  use  in  emergetK:7  situa- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  they  were  not  too  effec- 
tive, these  old  hand-pumpers.  New  York 
City  had  one  in  the  1850's.  called  Big 
Six;  it  was  the  most  powerful  in  the 
country,  yet  could  only  throw  a  stream  of 
water  30  feet  in  the  air. 

The  system,  as  it  was,  may  have  had 
its  faults,  but.  again,  historians  say  it  was 
incomparably  better  than  nothing.  The 
volunteer   firemen    concept   tffi-ned,    to 
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quote  one  leading  historian,  J.  C.  Pumas, 
into  a  "national  institrrtlon.-  Mr.  Pumas, 
in  his  best -selling  "The  Americans:  A 
Social  History  of  the  United  States — 
15«7-1914."  elaborates: 

Memberablp  wss  by  invitation;  tbe  mNn- 
bers  cbose  ttaelr  cmptem  by  vote  as  nraefa  for 
tats  personjil  popularity  or  prestige  aa  far  bti 
flie-ngbttng  skill;  the  building  where  tbe 
engtoe  and  hose  carts  were  vtored  became  an 
Informal  clubhouse,  as  enjoyable  to  hang  oat 
In  as  the  livery  stable  or  the  back  room  of 
the  tayem.  Except  that  they  are  better 
equipped  and  trained,  aU  Uits  remains  true 
of  tlie  volunteer  lire  companies  that  still 
provide  flre  protection  in  many  small  Amer- 
ican commuDittes — 

Until  1865,  in  New  York  City.  Volmi- 
teer  organizations  did  not  like  thus  very 
much,  even  when  employment  offers 
were  made  to  the  higher  trained  volun- 
teer firemen.  Neither  did  they  like  the 
newly  developed  steam-powered  and 
horse-drawn  water  pumpers — the  old 
ones  were  pulled  by  hand,  by  tlie  volun- 
teers. Furnas,  again : 

When  Cincinnati  bought  such  a  steam 
engine.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  to  turn 
It  over  to  a  volunteer  company  would  mean 
its  Rwlft  destruction.  A  local  Iron  founder, 
a  rough-and-ready  hero  of  the  volunteers, 
was  pemiaded  to  recruit  a  paid  company  to 
handle  it.  But  even  be,  personally  driving  it 
to  his  first  nre,  thought  it  Deeeaaary  to  aug- 
ment his  force  by  the  toughest  of  bis  own 
fotindrymen  and  a  battalion  of  250  heavy- 
fisted  Irish  borrowed  from  a  local  ward 
heeler  to  pyrotect  the  operation — and  sure 
enough  this  sman  army  bar«lT  stifficed  to 
best  the  mob  of  volunteers  bent  on  riot  and 
sabotage. 

The  volunteer  gioups  were  terriblv 
proud  of  their  organizations.  Furnas: 

Salomon  de  Rothschild,  scion  of  the  great 
European  banking  house,  accustomed  to 
lavlshness,  was  amazed  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  parade  of  6,000  volunteer  firemen  of 
New  York  City  honoring  the  visiting  Prince 
of  Wales  in  I860.  Bach  carried  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  grasping  a  rope 
hauling  along  •'Engtaea  (of)  all  shapes . . . 
( and )  colossal  size  ...  a  foreman  spends 
everything  he  can  to  decorate  (them)  with 
jewels,  paintings,  and  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments. .  .  ."  When  the  end  came.  Instead  of 
letting  the  old  machine  rot  and  rust  away, 
one  of  the  Bui>erseded  New  York  volunteer 
companies,  violent  to  the  last,  made  one  final 
run  and  wheeled  her  ta  a  watery  death  in 
the  river. 

InteresUngty  enough,  today,  in  Indi- 
ana, the  State  Flre  Marshal  William 
Goodwin  is  the  fh-st  former  volunteer 
fireman  to  hold  this  post  for  the  State. 

There  is  no  rivalry  between  volimteer 
flre  departments  and  the  regulars  today. 
They  work  together  in  any  emergency — 
flre  rescue,  or  ambulance  service.  At  a 
recent  major  fire  on  East  WaBhington 
Street  in  downtoiwn  Indianapolis,  volun- 
teer flre  companies  from  suburbia  and 
the  rural  areas  joined  the  Indianapolis 
fire  department  and  performed  yeomen 
ser\-ice  in  assisting  to  bring  this  lire  un- 
der centred. 

These  men  are  a  valuable  and  very 
important  part  of  every  community. 
They  are  carrying  on  a  long  and  proud 
tradition — spiritual  descendants  of  men 
like  George  Washington,  who,  himself, 
was  once  a  volunteer  fireman.  They 
have— and  always  will  have — gieat  Im- 
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portance,  and  this  Importance  Is  Increas- 
ing. 

Today  the  vohinteer  firemen  perform 
valuable  services  for  their  communities 
in  many  other  fields,  as  well  as  fireflght- 
in«c  They  are  active  in  assisting  their 
fellowmen  in  all  types  of  emergencies  to 
an  increasing  degree,  in  performing  am- 
bulance service,  rescue,  and  flrst-ald 
ser\-ice.  The  volunteer  flremm  along  \^ith 
the  civil  defense  volunteers  are  fast  be- 
coming the  minutemen  of  today.  Some- 
times their  dedlcaticm  and  valor  is  for- 
gotten, but  it  is  there,  ready  to  serve  their 
community.  And  that  is  what  really 
coimts. 

Go  to  any  volunteer  flre  department 
and  you  will  find  a  cross-section  of  pub- 
lic-spii-ited  citizerks:  doctors,  lawyers, 
professional  men,  factory  workers,  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  truckdrivers.  They  give 
theii-  time  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion: voluntarj'  action,  for  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  live.  We  should  never 
forget  them. 


aX>VENIAN  DAY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 


OF    ILLINOK 

L.N"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1974 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  Sloven- 
Americans  living  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  traditional 
Slovenian  Day  in  Chicago. 

By  proclamation  of  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Daley,  our  mayor,  November  2 
will  be  recognized  as  Slovenian  Day. 
Thrc/Ughout  their  1,000  years  of  his- 
tor/.  valiant  Slovenians  have  mair- 
tained  their  national  identity,  despite 
the  cnroachlng  tide  of  peoples  surroimd- 
ing  tlieir  country.  On  Saturday.  Novem- 
bei  2.  polkas  and  folksongs  wUI  ring 
from  St.  Stephen's  Center  at  1835  West 
22d  Place,  Chicago,  in  celebration  of 
the  59th  anniversary  of  Slovenian  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Festivals  such  as  Slovenian  Day  en- 
rich the  ethnic  cultures  of  our  city. 
Slovenians  have  retained  their  ancestor's 
.spirit  and  pride  in  Chicago,  as  in  Slo- 
venia. Guests  of  Slovenian  descent  viill 
attend  the  festival  dressed  in  native 
costumes.  They  win  feast  on  bcme-style 
sausage — Slovenian  "klobase"— and  "P3- 
tlca"— Slovenian  nutbread.  This  gala  af- 
fair will  attract  over  1.500  people  from 
various  States  and  Canada. 

Since  1948.  Slovenia  has  been  one  of 
the  six  people's  republics  of  Yugoslavia. 
It  has  a  territorj-  of  nearly  8.0O0  miles 
and  a  population  of  over  1,725.000.  To- 
day. Slovenia's  chief  products  are  textile, 
steel  and  wood. 

Througliout  their  long  history,  Sloveni- 
ans have  contributed  much  to  America 
and  the  world.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments Include  printing  the  first  book  In 
any  Slavic  language  in  the  year  1550. 
One  hundi-ed   and  fifty  years  later,  a 
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Slovenian  na  ned  Mark  Kappus  inf  oi-med 
Europe  of  hs  impoi-tant  discovery  that 
Califoi-nia  \ias  not  an  island,  as  was 
commonly  believed. 

The  IS-centui-y  Slovenian  mathemati- 
cian   Georg    Vega    developed    10-place 
logarithm   tables  which   are  still   pub- 
lished throughout  the  world,  and  Lov- 
renc  Kosir  originated  the  postage  stamp. 
They  have  aided  the  world's  spiritual 
as  well  as  intellectual  growth.  Bishop 
Frederic  Baraga  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in   1830   to  devote  his   life   to  the 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  was  so 
revered    that    he    was    known    as    the 
"Apostle  of  the  Lakelands"  or  "Apostle 
of  the  Chippewas."  While  converting  the 
"Indians  to  Christianity,  Father  Baraga 
wrote  the  first  dictionary  and  grammar 
books  in  the  Chippewa  Indian  language. 
Of  the  more  than  400.000  Americans 
of  Slovenian  origin  who  reside  in  the 
United  States  today,  many  have  made 
admirable  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  country.  Among  these  dis- 
tinguished   Sloven-Americans    are    the 
Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik.  Congress- 
man from  tlie  Eighth  District  of  Min- 
nesota,   and    chairman    of    the    Public 
Works  Committee,  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege    of    serving;     the    Honorable 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  from  the  11th  District 
of  Michigan;  the  Honorable  Joe  Skubitz 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas:  the  Hon- 
orable Ludwig  J.  Andolsek,  Commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission; 
and  the  Honorable  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
former  five-tenn  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
U.S.  Senator. 

There  is  another  group  of  Sloven- 
Americans  who  deserve  to  be  recognized. 
I  refer  to  the  members  of  the  Slovenian 
American  Radio  Club.  On  November  2,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Slovenian  Festival, 
the  radio  club  will  celebrate  its  24th  an- 
niversary of  consecutive  broadcasting.  I 
congratulate  and  commend  the  Slovenian 
American  Radio  Club  and  their  veiy  able 
president,  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  names  of 
all  tlie  officers  of  this  notable  radio  club 
be  included  in  the  Record.  Tlie  names  of 
the  officers  follow: 

Officers  of  the  Slovenian  Amehic\n 
Radio   Clxtb 

Executive  Officers:  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar, 
President;  Stanley  Slnirayh,  Vice-President; 
Mary  Poys  Lauretlg.  Secretary;  Alma  Helder; 
Treasurer;  Stephanie  Osterman,  Recording 
Secretary;  Roman  Possedl,  Sr.,  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

Auditors:  Otraar  Ta.sner,  Michael  Plelsch- 
hacker,  Mhika  Graslch. 

Cultural  Narrator:  Frank  A.  Schonta. 

Director  of  Special  Events:  Corinne  Les- 
kovar. 

Directors:  Prank  Mlkec,  John  Blatiiick. 
Joseph  Osterman,  Pred  Orehek,  Anna  Ta.sner, 
Frank  Kamer.  Frances  Maxwell.  Anton  Skam- 
perle,  Ludvlk  Jelenc.  Jerome  Souknl.  Ursula 
Krzls'iik.  John  Oblak,  Frank  Dolcno,  Mike 
Kores.  Peter  Oorenc,  Dr.  Leopold  Humar, 
John  Amon,  Stefan  Turk.  Daniel  Posega. 
Prank  Augustine. 

Slovenian  Program  Staff:  Ludwig  A.  Les- 
kovar, Director;  Corinne  Leskovar.  An- 
nouncer; Tony  Gaber.  Assistant  Announcer. 

In  closing.  I  extend  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  the  Slove- 
nian community  In  Chicago  on  the  56th 
anniversary  of  their  Indeptndence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN    OPEN   LETTER    TO    PRESIDENT 
FORD 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  and  since  the  economic  summit 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  biting  bul- 
lets and  making  hard  decisions,  but  so 
far  the  administration  has  merely  con- 
tinued the  Nixonomic  policy  of  "old  time 
religion" — cut  the  Federal  budget  and 
keep  interest  rates  high — with  a  bit  of 
volunteeri-sm  and  jawboning  added. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
CKEssioNAi,  Record  two  thoughtful  arti- 
cles by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  regent's 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  the  fii-st,  apijeai-ing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  August  12, 
1974,  lie  points  out  the  complex  nature 
of  our  current  inflation,  particularly  tlie 
effect  of  fuel  and  food  prices.  Any  serious 
proposal  to  fight  inflation  will  have  to 
deal  realistically  with  these  problems.  I 
suggest  that  the  President's  proposals  to 
date  have  not  done  tliis.  The  second  arti- 
cle, also  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  deals 
with  the  myths  surrounding  that  corner- 
.stone  of  "old  time  religion" — cutting  the 
Federal  budget.  If  we  are  to  cut  the 
budget,  it  is  important  to  know  what  it 
can  and  cannot  accomplish  and  this  dis- 
cussion by  Dr.  Heller  is  useful  in  shed- 
ding light  on  a  foggy  subject.  I  believe 
budget  cuts  should  be  made,  but  will  not 
blindly  accept  the  target  figure  of  $300 
billion  set  by  the  administrations  econ- 
omists who  got  us  where  we  are  now — 
double  digit  inflation  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  expected  to  soon  hit  6  percent. 
The  articles  follow : 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  F(jsd 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

As  you  enter  the  presidency,  the  No.  1 
problem  on  your  domestic  docket  is  Infiation. 
In  tackling  it  you  have  an  opportunity  that 
has  come  only  once  in  the  lifetime  of  this 
republic,  one  that  enables  you  to  make  a 
good  beginning,  backed  by  the  will,  the  sup- 
port and  the  hopes  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans. 

It's  an  odds-on  bet  the  present  corps  of 
ecoDomlc  advisers — Mesers.  Rush,  Simon, 
Greenspan  and  Ash — wUl  recommend  that 
you  use  that  priceless  opportunity  to  main- 
tain unflinching  adherence  to  the  "old-time 
religion."  to  the  catharsis  of  tight  money 
and  budget  cvitting. 

But  before  you  accept  that  counsel  and 
that  appealing  Rock  of  Gibraltar  image  it 
hnplles,  you  should  take  a  fresh  hard  look 
at  the  inflation  problem,  bearing  in  mind 
that  new  options  open  up  to  restore  credi- 
bility and  Integrity  to  the  White  House.  No 
one  expects  you  to  find  a  quick,  magic  cure 
for  Inflation — there  are  none.  But  people 
rightfully  expect  you  to  ask  the  tough, 
searching  questions  that  will  reveal  the  true 
risks  and  rewards  of  present  policies  and 
point  the  way  to  a  broader  and  better  bal- 
anced anti-Inflation  program. 

A  nagging  question  pops  up  at  the  outset : 
Why  should  the  economic  game  plan  that 
failed  so  miserably  in  1968-71  work  In  1974- 
75?  Tightening  the  flscal  and  then  the  mone- 
tary screws  generated  6%  unemployment  and 
the  depression  of  1970.  yet  failed  to  subdue 
Inflation.  But.  yoti  will  be  told,  that's  be- 
cause "we  failed  to  stay  the  long  course."* 
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At  that  point,  it's  fair  to  ask  how  deep  a 
valley  of  disinflation  lies  ahead  of  us  under 
present  policy.  What  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  need  Is  a  candid 
calculation— free  of  self-delusion  and  false 
optimism — of  the  projected  benefice  and 
costs  of  monetary-fiscal  austerity : 

— How  much  Inflation  will  it  squeeze  out 
of  the  economy,  and  by  when? 

— How  much  will  it  cost  in  lost  Jobs,  out- 
put and  profits  and  in  business  and  financial 
laUures? 

A  P.«TIAL,  CHILLING  ANSWER 

Careful  econometric  studies  by  James 
Tobin  (ill  the  latest  Brookings  papers)  and 
by  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources  provide 
a  partial  and  chilling  answer.  They  agree 
that  the  cost  of  simply  adherlBg  to  severe 
monetary  and  flscal  restraint  to  check  infla- 
tion win  be  sustained  and  heavy  unemploy- 
ment. Mr.  Eckstein  calculates  that  it  would 
lake  at  least  two  years  of  87r  unemployment 
to  beat  inflation  back  to  a  4':'c  rate.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  him,  Mr.  President,  this 
would  be  'overkill'  and  that  the  financial 
system  would  collapse  before  we  cracked  in- 
flation. 

That  raises  a  closely  allied  question:  Given 
the  kind  of  Inflation  we  are  suffering  today. 
ere  demand-suppressing  measures  enough? 
Are  they  the  right  medicine  for  this  Inflation? 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  understanding  hew 
the  inflation  genie  got  out  of  the  bottle 
necessarily  tells  us  how  to  get  it  back  in.  But 
surely  the  medicine — and  the  dosage — should 
be  different  if  Inflation  is  merely  a  lingering 
legacy  of  demand-pull  forces  than  if  specific 
supply  crunches  and  cost  push  forces  are  the 
villains. 

The  plabi  fact  is  that  1974  inflation,  born 
of  1973'8  combinations  of  excessive  demand 
and  commodity  crunches.  Is  rapidly  maturing 
into  a  new  spiral  of  wages  chasing  prices  and 
prices  chasing  wages — Into  a  self-propelling 
price-wage  spiral  all  too  reminiscent  of  1969- 
70  and  all  too  resistant  to  a  monetary-fi.scal 
squeeze.  The  result?  Further  turns  of  the 
monetary  and  flscal  screws  will  wring  less 
and  'ess  inflation  and  more  and  more  life 
blood  out  of  our  economic  recovery. 

This  is  becoming  painfully  evident  as  ihe 
first-half  slide  turns  into  second-half  tor- 
por. Every  day  new  cracks  are  appearing  In 
the  facade  of  economic  strength  behind 
which  the  ordained  optimists  have  been  hid- 
ing. A  first  step  toward  more  realistic  policy 
must  be  to  recognize  the  1974  slump  for 
what  it  is.  Not  merely  an  "energy  spasm," 
"a  shortages  economy"  or  a  pause  that  re- 
freshes, but  a  costly  stagnation  arising  out 
of  a  shortfall  in  aggregate  demand. 

Let's  drop  the  debate  over  whether  it  de- 
serves the  label  "recession"  and  redirect  our 
attentions  to  the  real  problems:  How  far 
below  our  output  and  employment  potential 
are  we  prepared  to  drive  the  economy  by 
policies  to  cut  demand?  And  in  view  of  the 
limits  of  demand  management  policy  in  sub- 
duing the  new  inflation,  what  measures  to 
curb  cost-pu.sh  pressures  and  to  improve 
supply  management  should  now  be  con- 
sidered? 

Here,  above  all.  Mr.  President,  you  are 
in  a  unique  position  to  de-escalate  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  Labor,  Justifiably  aggrieved 
about  the  erosion  of  Its  real  earnings,  is 
stepping  up  its  demands.  Business,  also 
pointing  to  inflation  Inroads  and  citing  huge 
capital  needs,  is  pushUig  up  prices  and  profit 
margins.  Now  is  the  time,  backed  by  a  flood- 
tide  of  goodwill,  to  practice  not  Just  the 
politics  but  the  economics  of  reconciliation. 
Now  is  the  time  to  bring  business  and  labor 
together  In  a  dialog,  leading  under  your 
guidance  to  economic  detente  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  consumer. 

That  wiU  mean  reaching  out  to  bring 
labor  into  the  fold.  It  will  require  evidence 
that  the  strong  pro-business  bias  of  recent 
White  House  economics  will  become  not  a 
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pro-labor  but  a  pro-public  bias.  And  It  will 
also  require  a  liberal  (or  even  conservative) 
dash  ol  "reasoning  together"  and  "ask  not 
.  .  ."  spirit  that  seems  to  aoderlle  your 
early  vords  and  actions  as  Prqfildent. 

NOT  AM  EASY  TASK  : 

TrauslatlBg  this  new  mood  Into  Epeciflc 
initlailves  to  defuse  the  prlce-vags  spiral 
won't  be  easy,  especially  after  the  unfor- 
tunate discrediting  of  wage-price  controls 
under  the  tncpt  freezes  and  phases  of  recent 
history.  But  without  some  kind  of  a  wage- 
price  watchdog  and  a  new  set  of  «ven-handed 
wage  price  guides — backed  not  JWst  by  powers 
of  suspension  (and  Ln  outrageous  cases  even 
by  rollbacks)  the  outlook  for  Inserting  a 
circuit-breaker  In  the  new  round  of  cost- 
push  inflation  will  remain  bleak,  Building  on 
the  base  of  the  Bentsen-Nlxon  propoeals  for 
a  wage  price  monitoring  agency,  the  White 
House  and  Congress  can  forge  ithls  missing 
link  in  the  anti-inflation  chain.  :f 

This  may  go  against  yoiu-  free-market  in- 
BtlnctB,  Mr.  President.  But  It  shouldn't.  Moni- 
toring would  be  focused  on  thbse  powerful 
unions  and  business  units  that  wield  exces- 
sive market  power,  those  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy where  competition  is  a  poor  policeman; 
in  other  words,  government  presence  would 
be  a  stand-in  for  the  forces  of  competition. 
For  the  longer  pull,  much  of  the  relief 
from  stubborn  inflation  must  come  from  the 
supply  side.  An  Intensive  review  of  govern- 
ment policy  to  enlarge  critical  supply  capaci- 
ties. Increase  productivity,  and  monitor 
emerging  supply  crunches  Is  long  overdue. 
In  light  of  our  traumatic  experience  with 
shortages  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  you 
should  call  for  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
potentials  for  supply  management.  This 
should  range  all  the  way  from  better  Infor- 
mation devices  like  shortage  alerts  and 
prompt  export  reports  or  even  licensing  to 
the  use  of  special  financial  aids  (without 
building  new  tax  shelters)  and;  the  milder 
forms  of  credit  rationing. 

Rationing  of  credit  by  price  alone  is  chan- 
neling too  much  of  our  limited  financial  re- 
sources Into  speculative  investment  In  land, 
inventories  and  foreign  exchange  to  the 
detriment  of  Investment  in  prodjuctive  capi- 
tal. And,  as  always,  super-tight  credit  Is 
squeertng  small  business,  housUkg  and  mu- 
nicipal borrowers.  To  curb  such  Inequities 
nnd  channel  more  credit  Into  productive  uses. 
Federal  Reserve  policy  could,  where  feasible, 
apply  more  selective  methods  oif  supplying 
credit. 

And  a  gradual  phaseout  of  the;  Regulation 
Q  celling  that  shortchanged  smaO  savers  and 
distorts  the  flow  of  financial  resources  is 
clearly  In  order.  These  moves  facilitate  a 
gradual  retreat  from  excessive  tightness  that 
Is  needed  to  permit  a  moderate  economic 
expansion. 

A  government  that  is  dead  seflous  aboirt 
fighting  Inflation  ought  also,  at  long  last, 
tinder  your  leadership,  to  put  ani  end  to  the 
laws,  regulations  and  practices  :  that  make 
government  an  accomplice  In  mahy  cost  and 
prlce-propptng  actions,  running  from  over- 
regulation  of  tran-sportatlon  rates  and  un- 
der-enforcement  of  antltru&t  laws  to  fair 
trade  laws  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act — not  to 
mention  maritime  subsidies.  Import  quotas 
and  the  Buy  America  Act.  Such  actions  will 
step  on  the  toes  of  articulate  well-heeled 
pressure  groups — but  now  is  the  time,  under 
your  leadership,  to  take  those  pojltical  risks. 

Sni>PLT    SIDE   or    SQVATKOt 

WhUe  deaUng  with  the  supply  side  of  the 
equation,  let  lae  emphasize  how;  important 
it  Is  not  to  undermine  some  of  oar  natural 
defen.se*  against  Inflation  by  stopping  ex- 
pansion dead  la  Its  tracks.  Por  If  we  do,  we 
would  deny  ourselves  the  short-run  produc- 
tivity ofl^ts  to  rising  costs  that  we  normally 
reap  from  a  rising  volume  of  salaa  and  out- 
put. The  longer  we  stunt  productivity   by 
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choking  oC  recovery,  tbe  more  likely  it  is  that 
lower  productivity  growth  and  hence  higher 
unit  costs  will  be  built  into  conventional 
markups. 

Further,  remember  that  investment,  in- 
novation and  risk-taking  thrive  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  expan.slon  and  wither  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  stagnation.  Soper-tlght  credit 
undet'mines  the  health  of  equity  markets, 
pushes  money  costs  skyward,  and  threatens 
profits  and  financial  stability.  In  the  face  ot 
a  policy  of  calculated  stagnation,  no  program 
of  tax  gimmicks  or  special  incentives  wUl  be 
able  to  induce  the  increases  In  capital  spend- 
ing the  nation  needs  to  boost  productivity, 
expand  supplies  and  ease  price  pressures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  In  formulating  your 
anti -Inflationary  program,  be  sure  to  take 
It  out  of  the  narrow  context  of  economic 
gains  and  losses  Into  the  broader  perspective 
of  Its  social  impact  and  consider  the  In- 
equities and  uuiaii'ue.ss  that  It  could  gener- 
ate. Out  of  tliese  iiiequiUes  grciw  a  sense  of 
grievance  and  alienation,  an  undermining 
nf  morale  and  social  cohesion  that  may  be 
Inflation's  greatest  cost. 

A  telling  reason  why  so  many  .segments  of 
our  society  have  rejected  cxurent  policies — 
have  Indeed  felt  they  add  up  to  an  anti-them 
instead  of  an  antl-inSatlon  program — Is  that 
they  are  Its  victims  rather  tiiau  iia  bene- 
li  claries. 

Monetary  policy  boosts  their  housing  costs. 
Budget  policy  has  been  squeezing  social  pro- 
grams while  enlarging  defen-w  outlays.  And 
tax  policy  has  thus  far  shown  too  little  con. 
cem  for  those  who  are  being  short-changed 
by  inflation. 

DtSTRrBTTrrxc  hctiehts  and  bttrdxns 
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A  truly  balanced  attack  on  inflation  would 
couple  tlie  restraints  of  fl-scal  and  monetary 
policy  with  measures  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  skyi-ocketlng  fuel  and  food  prices.  I 
urge  you  to  consider  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
compassionate  anti-inflation  program  not 
only  more  generous  uncmplo^-ment  benefits, 
food  stamps  and  housing  allowances  but  re- 
lief from  payroll  taxes  for  the  working  poor 
and  Increases  In  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions and  low  Income  allowances.  Distribut- 
ing the  beneflts  and  burdens  of  economic 
)'>ol!cy  more  fairly  will  facilitate  u  more  sus- 
tained battle  against  Inflation. 

If  we  simply  declare  total  war  against  in- 
flation without  weighing  the  resulting  mam- 
fcstatlons  of  the  human  and  financial  land- 
s'^pe,  experience  tells  us  that  we  will  tnvlte 
an  eventual  public  backlash.  This  Is  a  plea, 
not  to  be  soft  on  Inflation,  but  to  strike  a 
.sensible  balance  between  benefits  and  costs 
In  your  antl-tnflatlonary  program,  thereby 
staying  between  the  bounds  of  economic  and 
political  tolerance  rather  than  risking  re- 
pudiation of  the  battle  before  It  is  won. 

Ju.st  one  flnal  thought.  I  realize  that  if  yon 
follow  the  foregoing  connsels.  It  will  »n- 
hance  the  prospects  of  your  continuation  In 
the  presidency  after  1976.  Bttt  In  the  belief 
that  partisanship  stops  at  Inflation's  edge, 
thftf.s  a  risk  I'll  have  to  take. 

BrDPFT    CuTlTIfG    AWD    Il»rLATIOX 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
.As  the  month  of  economic  summitry  draws 
to  a  close  and  the  White  House  draws  from 
it  some  guidelines  for  presidential  action, 
budget-chopping  seems  to  be  liigh  on  the 
agenda.  But  before  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Con- 
gress conclude  that  tlie  budget  Is  the  taproot 
of  today's  Inflation  and  decide  on  budget- 
cutting  as  their  chosen,  path  out  of  tbe  in- 
flationary wUderncas,  they  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  "facts"  and  arguments  on 
which  the  budget  hard-liners  rely  to  make 
their  case.  A  realistie  reappraisal  will  surely 
assign  budget  cuts  a  more  modest  role  In 
the  battle  against  inflation. 

Under  the  somewhat  Uicendiar>-  beading 
of  "myths,"  let  mc  examine  some  ol  the  mis- 


apprehensions, dubious  assumptions  and 
q,uestlonable  assertions  that  seem  to  under- 
lie the  zeal  of  the  budget-cutters.  To  them, 
the  terra  "myth"  may  be  a  red  flag.  Bm  it 
saves  space  and  may  serve  to  organize  the 
mind. 

ICyth  No.  1:  Profligate  budget  expansion 
has  pUmged  us  into  this  inflation. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  myth  is  well 
kuowu:  skyrocketing  food,  fuel,  and  com- 
modity prices,  coupled  with  excessive  dollar 
devaluation,  accoimted  for  the  great  bulk 
of  our  1973-74  inflation.  Though  excess  de- 
mand compounded  the  problem  in  1973.  in- 
flation even  then  was  as  much  a  suf^y. 
squeeze  and  cost-push  phenomenon  as  It  was 
a  product  of  demand-pull.  Today,  it  is  rapid- 
ly maturing  Into  a  self-propelling  price-«age 
spiral. 

Less  well  known,  perhaps.  Is  that  recent 
real  budget  Increases  are  being  held  to  mod- 
est levels:  the  real  volume  of  total  federal 
spending  (in  constant  dollars)  is  somewhat 
lower  today  than  It  was  at  the  end  of  1972. 
Two  perspectives  on  the  "huge"  t30  billion 
spending  Increase  (to  $305  billion)  in  the 
current  year's  budget  also  cut  it  down  to 
size: 

— In  high-employment  terms,  revenues  are 
rising  $33  billion  this  year.  Indeecl.  vrtth  nor- 
mal economic  growth  plus  Inflation  of  only 
o'i,  a  year,  federal  revenue  Increases  between 
now  and  1980  would  average  $44  billion  a 
year,  according  to  Brookings  projections. 

— Of  the  $30  billion  budget  iiicxease  this 
year.  $19  billion  is  mandated  under  <^>ea- 
eaded  programs,  and  another  $7  billion  is 
earmarked  for  boosts  Ln  defense  and  federal 
pay,  leaving  only  $4  billion  for  "relatively 
discretionary  domestic  programs."  Only  a  a'i 
increase,  far  less  than  the  rates  of  Inflation, 
is  projected  for  sodal  grant  programs. 

Myth  No.  2:  Huge  federal  deficits  have 
poured  fuel  on  the  fires  of  inflation. 

That  surely  was  a  valid  view  in  the  Viet- 
nam inflation,  but  Just  as  sui-ely  Is  not  the 
case  In  the  1973-74  inflation. 

On  the  contrary.  After  being  very  stimu- 
lative in  1972,  the  budget  came  hard  about 
in  1973-74.  Measured  m  tepns  of  a  hlgh- 
emplojrment  economy  (and  regardless  of 
the  requiems  being  sung  for  the  lugh- 
employment  budget  concept,  it  remains  the 
best  shorthand  measure  of  the  budget's  eco- 
nomic Impact)  the  budget  turned  from  a  $2 
billion  deflclt  in  fiscal  1973  to  a  $10  billion 
surplus  In  fiscal  1974.  And  It's  beading  for 
a  surplus  of  over  $15  billion  (animal  rate) 
in  the  first  half  of  calendar  I97&.  Even  if 
one  prefers  to  use  4^<;,  imemployment 
rather  than  4";;  as  a  measure  of  high  employ- 
ment, the  shift  toward  restraint — and  it's 
the  shift  that  counts  most  In  the  impact 
on  aggregate  demand — would  stUl  be  over 
$1&  blUlon. 

On  s  naticnal  income  accmmts  basis,  the 
actual  federal  budget  deficit  has  also  been 
ahrlLikmg  steadUy:  from  $30  biUlon  In  fiscal 
1972.  to  $15  billion  in  1973.  to  less  than  «2 
biUlon  In  fiscal  1974.  Indeed,  the  ^aA  buc|get 
wa-s  In  balance  by  nild-1974. 

Granted,  a  surplus  last  year  would  have 
been  even  better.  But  the  key  point  is  that 
even  after  adjusting  for  the  revenue-boosttag 
Impact  of  Infiation,  federal  fiscal  policy  ftov 
been  leaning  against  the  inflationary  wind. 
Myth  No.  3:  When  you  add  back  Into  the 
budget  the  net  borrowings  of  "de-budgeted" 
agencies  (federally  sponsored  agencies  like 
Vannle  Mae  and  the  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
wholly  owned  agencies  like  the  Bx-Im  Bank 
and  the  Postal  Service),  the  "total"  federal 
deficit  last  year  was  not  $3.5  billion  but  $21 
blUion. 

But  that  tiurely  mlxcH  oranges  with  apples. 
The  Commerce  Department  quite  rightly  e.\- 
clndes  the  credit  operations  even  of  the  on- 
l»adgct  agencies  from  Its  uatlociat  income 
acooont  caleutetloas  of  the  federal  budget. 
Wh\?  Because  tliey  r<»prepeiit  the  trading  of 
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one  asset  (cash)  for  another  asset  (debt 
obligations)  rather  than  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  or  transfers  of  purchasing 
power. 

Federal  off -budget  credit  operations  are  an 
important  part  of  total  U.S.  financial  flows — 
federal  agency  securities  represented  31  %  of 
the  net  increase  in  all  money  an-l  c£4}ltal 
market  securities  in  1973.  It  is  obviously  de- 
sirable to  coordinate  their  borrowing  and 
lending  activities  with  Federal  Reserve  policy. 
And  the  net  impact  of  their  credit  opera- 
tions— along  with  those  of  thrift  institutions 
and  others — must  be  weighed  In  formulating 
U.S.  fiscal  policy. 

But  in  effect  to  .single  out  one  set  of  lend- 
ers like  FNMA  and  FHLB  and  imply  that 
their  net  lending  should  be  matched  with 
increased  taxes  runs  counter  to  economic 
logic.  Would  the  advocates  of  this  position 
have  us  boost  taxes  by,  say,  $15  billion  to 
match  their  net  lending  this  year  and  then, 
if  there  were  a  net  repayment  of  $10  billion 
next  year,  cut  taxes  by  $25  billion  at  that 
time? 

Indeed,  If  one  is  going  to  play  the  budget 
consolidation  game,  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
less  illogical  to  com'oine  state -local  budgets 
with  the  federal  budget.  This  consolidated 
budget  shows  an  actual  sxu'plus  of  nearly 
$4  billion  in  1973.  I  say  "less  Illogical,"  be- 
cause recent  state-local  surpluses  are  direct- 
ly related  to  rapidly  growing  federal  grants 
that  help  generate  federal  deficits.  But  I  do 
not  press  the  point. 

Myth  No.  4:  Cutting  the  budeet  offers  us 
so  much  anti-inflationary  clout  that  we 
should  move  ahead  on  It  and  make  fiscal 
policy  more   restrictive   than   It   Is. 

A  variety  of  econometric  studies  have  all 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject: short  of  brutal  budget-slashing,  budget 
cuts  do  not  offer  much  In  tiie  way  of  relief 
from  inflation.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan, IBM  and  Data  Resources  models — as 
well  as  studies  cited  by  OMB  director  Roy 
Ash  last  June — all  conclude  tliat  cutting 
federal  spending  by  $5  billion  would  shave 
only  0.1'i  or  less  oil  of  the  rate  of  inflation. 
In  exchange  for  this  negligible  benefit,  tlie 
cost  would  be  lu  the  range  of  100,000  to 
200,000  Jobs. 

Myth  No.  5:  Since  budget-cutting  woiild 
give  the  ecojiomy  a  psychological  uplift,  it 
would  cost  far  less  in  lost  Jobs  and  lost  out- 
put than  the  computer  models  Indicate. 

Nothing  we  know  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon-sense economic  analysis  or  past  evi- 
dence supports  the  assertion  that  cutting 
tlie  budget  will  generate  a  sudden  surge  of 
confidence  In  the  stock  market  and  other 
financial  markets,  and  that  the  resulting 
contagion  will  invigorate  rather  than  sub- 
due the  economy.  What  a  budget  cut  may 
do  is  to  free  funds  for  use  in  credit-hungry 
private  markets.  That  Indirect  effect,  not 
any  psychological  Impact,  might  provide 
some  offset  to  the  dUect  demand-weaken- 
ing effect  of  the  cut. 

Myth  No.  6:  In  the  face  of  raging  infla- 
tion, budgt  policy  has  to  be  A  one-w.Ty 
street,  namely,  cut,  cut  cut.  The  main 
contribution  the  federal  government  can 
make  to  the  battle  against  Inflation  Is  to 
tighten  Its  own  belt. 

This  view  falls  to  recognize  that  a  com- 
prehensive budget  policy  for  "flghtlug  In- 
flation" has  to  embrace  measures  to  com- 
pensate the  low  and  moderate  Income 
groups  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  botli 
inflation  and  recesi>ion.  Tills  requires  big- 
ger outlays  for  public  service  Jobs,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  Job  training,  food 
stamps,  housing  allowances,  and  the  like. 
It  calls  for  payroll  and  Income  tax  relief 
for  the  working  poor  and  those  of  moder- 
ate incomes. 

In  other  words,  the  resources  freed  by 
priming  uuneeded  or  wasteful  expenditures 
from  the  budget— and  of  removing  oil  and 
other  tax  shelters — can  find  ready  and  re- 
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sponsible  outlets  In  redressing  the  griev- 
ances of  those  groups  (and  Industries  like 
housing)  that  have  been  ground  under  the 
hobnailed  boots  of  Inflation  and  monetary- 
fiscal  austerity. 

In  passing,  one  should  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  summlteers,  especially  In  the  busl- 
ne.ss  and  financial  community,  seem  to 
support  a  different  version  of  budget  off- 
sets. They  wave  the  balanced-budget  ban- 
ner and  urge  expenditure  cuts,  yet  In  the 
next  breath  press  for  larger  "tax  expendi- 
tures" In  the  form  of  tax  cuts  on  invest- 
ment Income,  capital  gains,  savings,  capi- 
tal spending,  and  so  on.  Economic  summi- 
try Is  hardly  synonymous  with  economic 
symmetry. 

Myth  No.  7:  Surely,  out  of  this  year's 
$305  billion  budget,  one  can  readl7y  find 
savings  of  $5  billion  to  $10  billlcn,  a  mere 
2"'r   or  3';    cut. 

Granted,  many  programs  are  marbled 
with  fat  that  makes  them  juicier  and  tas- 
tier v/lthout  making  them  more  nourishing. 
Granted  also,  some  sa\'ings  can  be 
achieved  in  the  process  of  shifting  budgtt 
priorities.  But  even  with  its  improved  pro- 
cedures and  staff,  Congress  will  find  this  a 
slow  and  painstaking  Job. 

Quite  apart  from  Its  depressing  effect  on 
a  sagging  economy,  a  crash  program  to  ci.t 
the  current  budget  "below  $300  billion" 
when  we  are  already  one-qup.rter  Into  the 
fipcsi  year  is  likely  to  be  disruptive  and 
Inefficient.  It  will  focus  on  those  programs 
that  the  povernment  can  get  Us  hands  on 
quickly  rather  than  those  that  are  wasteful 
and  of  low  priority.  Equity  and  eiaciency 
will  be  poorly  served. 

Myth  No.  8:  Nonetheless,  since  we  must 
bPlance  the  budget  In  fi.sral  1976  and  de- 
velop surpluses  thereafter.  It  Is  imperative 
to  get  started  on  budget-cutting  now. 

A  balanced  budget  cou'd  be  the  right 
economic  policy  for  fiscal  1976  if  (a)  the 
economy  is  well  on  Its  way  to  fvjll  employ- 
ment by  then  and  (b)  the  Federal  Resene 
can  be  relied  upon  to  balance  overly  tight 
fifca!  policy  with  an  easing  of  monetary 
policy.  But  If  these  conditions  are  not  satls- 
lled,  a  balanced  Bicentennial  budget  wiU 
be  a  will-o'-the  wisp — budget  cuts  that  re- 
tard recovery  and  the  expansion  of  tax 
revenues  that  goes  with  It  would  prove  to 
be  self-defeating. 

But  what  of  the  federal  surp1us<»s  we 
will  need  later  in  the  1970s  to  irripate  the 
capital  markets,  to  help  finance  the  huge 
capital  outlays  we  will  need  to  meet  our 
energy  needs,  expand  capacity,  and  apply 
the  latest  technology?  The  requisites  of 
non-inflationary  capital  spending,  as  now 
projected,  clearly  call  for  those  surpluses. 
But  they  do  not.  of  themselves,  call  for 
budget  cuts. 

The  Brookings  projections  already  cited 
Indicate  that  revenues  will  grow  so  rapidly 
that,  even  with  only  moderate  restraint  on 
the  expenditure  side,  the  federal  budget 
will  generate  large  surpluses.  Given  pres- 
ent budget  mitlatlves  and  only  S'r  infla- 
tion, these  projections  show  a  $.39  billion 
net  high-employment  surplus  by  1980. 

Myth  No.  9:  When  all  Is  said  and  done, 
the  fact  is  that  the  1969-71  "eoonomic  game 
plan" — the  lineal  ancestor  of  today's  "old- 
time  religion" — was  subduing  inflation 
even  before  Mr.  Nixon  slapped  on  the  wage- 
price  freeze.  Inflation  had  already  receded 
Irom  the  6 « -plus  level  lu  1970  "to  the 
3'2-4'e  zone  by  the  first  half  of  1971." 

Neither  the  conclusion  nor  the  niuubers 
stand  up  under  close  analysis.  Since  tiie  al- 
leged effectiveness  of  fiscal-monetary  re- 
stramts  In  1971  is  so  central  to  the  argu- 
ment for  budgetary  austerity  today.  It  is 
Important  to  demonstrate  hew  misleading 
lb  in: 

Although  the  rise  in  the  CPI  sloped 
down  from  6'^  in  1969-70  to  4'^".  by  mld- 
1971.   two-thirds  of  that   Improvement  was 
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simply  a  swing  in  mortgage  interest  rr.tes. 
up  10'^;  in  1969-70  and  down  11  "^r  by  mid- 
1971.  (Commodities  other  than  food  kept  ri.'^^- 
irg  at  about  a  4<;^  rate  throughout  the 
period. 

The  wholesale  price  index  showed  htilf 
change,  rising  3.7';;  from  1969  to  1970  and 
3.5'^  from  mid-1970  to  mid-1971.  The  cm;- 
sumption  ccinponent  of  the  GNP  deRator 
rose  43'',  In  1969-70  a.ul  4.4%  from  sprin;- 
1970  to  spring  1971,  with  prices  of  con- 
sumer services  and  durable  goods  actually 
rislug. 

The  "cliaJn  price  l^ides  for  gross  private 
Tiroduct,"  perhap.>  the  best  comprehensive 
index  of  quarterly  price  movemenf:. 
rose  4.8'.  (annual  rate)  during  the  second 
qnarte;-  of  1971,  actually  a  bit  more  tha;. 
the  1969-7J  iacreaE3. 

Tlie  weight  of  the  evidence  led  Arthi-i 
Euriis  to  conclud'^  lu  his  statement  to  ibf 
Joint  Economic  Ccmmllteo  In  July.  197i 
that  subsr.Hntial  progress  had  net  V>e<»n 
m.ide  In  checking  inflation. 

The  foregoing  effort  to  separate  fact 
from  fictfou  on  the  budget  is  not  deslg'.;e;: 
to  shield  the  budget  from  Its  fair  share  m 
h.->lt -tightening  and  waste-cutting  in  tt-^ 
face  of  virulent  Inflation.  Rather,  it  seen;- 
to  reduce  the  twin  dan,^cr  that  we  will  v^v 
our  inflationary  frustrations  in  unwise  ai  d 
unw.irrantcd  budget  cuts  and  let  the  zesi 
for  flscr.1  restraint  block  the  tax  and  budget 
relief  pn  urgently  needed  to  temper  the 
w  Ind  to  the  ehorn  iambs. 


A  TABLE  THAT'S  MORE  FACT 
THAN  FICTION 


HON,  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    Ar.K«NSAS 

ir."  thf:  house  of  repeese?:tativec 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Ml'.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
longer  I  am  in  Washington  the  more  T 
realize  that  it  is  the  people  back  heme 
who  best  articulate  the  problems  that 
confront  our  Nation.  I  would  like  to  .share 
witli  my  colJeagues  a  fable  sent  to  me  by 
one  of  my  good  constituents  from  the  first 
district.  White  Shaver  of  Wynne.  I  ret - 
ommend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a  pretty 
fair  assessment  of  the  American  eco- 
nomy: 

A     FABLE 

In  time  of  old  tliere  was  a  man  traveliiv 
thru  tlie  country  in  a  buggy  called  Uie  M.in 
of  Plenty. 

He  bad  a  great  horn  in  bis  buggy  full  uf 
gold. 

Ho  drove  up  In  front  of  Mr.  Greedy's  bouse 
In  the  country  and  called  him  and  his  wlf.^. 
He  told  Mrs.  Greedy  to  bring  Mr.  Greedy 
hat.  She  did. 

"Now,  Mr.  Greedy  and  Mrs.  Greedy.  I  ha.e 
all   the   gold  that  you   will   ever   need,   bu 
remember  when  I  fill  your  hat.  all  that  goes 
on  the  ground  wfll  Immediately  turn  back 
to  dirt." 

Now  here  Is  the  picture.  Mr.  Greedy  Is  hold- 
ing one  side  of  the  hat.  Mrs.  Greedy  tiie 
otlier.  Mr.  Greedy  satd  just  a  little  more; 
Mrs.  Greedy  said  Just  a  little  more. 

That  went  on  for  several  minutes,  finally 
a  few  coins  fell  on  the  ground,  and  the  gold 
turned  back  to  dirt  Immediately. 

Finally  they  kept  saying  Just  a  little  bit 
more   and   the   top   fell   out   of   the   hat. 

The  climax.  We  cannot  keep  calling  for 
more  and  more  and  more  in  our  economy 
without  the  top  falling  out  of  the  hat.^ 
Selected. 
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SUICIDE:   A  SIN  OR  A  felGHT? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Helen 
Epstein,  a  free  lance  writer  and  NYU 
facility  member,  has  wiitten  a  fascinat- 
ing essay  on  suicide,  "A  Sin  o?  a  Right?" 
published  in  the  September  8^  1974,  New 
York  Times  magazine.  i^ 

Suicide  is  today  the  secoQd  leading 
cause  of  death  ^mong  youftg  people. 
Black  suicides  aul  increasing  in  number 
and  the  suicide  rate  among ;  women  is 
approaching  that  of  men.  Writes  Ms. 
Epstein: 

Each  year  twice  as  many  Aniiericans  kill 
themselves  as  kill  each  other,     j 

Dr.  Herbert  Hendin  writes  :4 
Problems  of  the  suicidal  grouif  tell  in  ex- 
aggerated  form   what's   botheriag   everyone 
In  a  culture.  j 

The  suicide  rate  is  indicatiije  of  social 
tension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  suicide  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is  seldom  treated  in.  the  pages 
of  our  Record.  I  certainly  do  not  sug- 
gest, by  placing  Ms.  Epstein'js  essay  in 
the  Record,  that  there  is  a  Federal  solu- 
tion to  this  issue.  A.  Alvarez  is  quoted  in 
the  article  as  writing  that  suicide  is  "as 
much  beyond  social  or  psychfc  prophy- 
laxis as  it  is  beyond  morality  »  •  •  .- 
But  the  facts  surrounding  suicides  in  our 
Nation  are  another  social  indicator  we 
legislators  ought  not  ignore-i  I  believe 
the  Epstein  article  is  a  very  llDrief ,  but 
very  good  summary  of  what! is  known 
about  suicide  | 

A  SXN  OR  A  Right?  I 
(By  Helen  Epstein)    ? 

About  once  an  hour,  the  telefibone  rings 
at  New  York's  Save-A-Llfe  League.  The 
caller  may  start  talking  or  burst^lnto  tears, 
or  say  nothing  at  all.  Sometlmesi  there  Is  a 
challenge:  "I've  got  these  pills  here  and  I'm 
going  to  take  them  unless  you  Ptll  me  why 
I  should  live."  Or  questions:  "Hoio  much 
Valium  is  lethal?  How  long  does  it  take  the 
gas  to  work?"  Other  times  there  ii  awkward- 
ness and  embarrassment:  "I've  r^ver  called 
you  before:  how  do  I  start?"       k 

The  calls  come  from  men  and  Women,  old 
and  young,  black  and  white,  homosexual  and 
heterosexual,  rich  and  poor.  Six  thousand 
people  each  year  call  Save-A-Life;i  10.000  call 
the  Los  Angeles  Suicide  Preventiion  Center; 
20,000  caU  San  Francisco  Suicide  Preven- 
tion— and  these  are  only  three:  of  nearly 
200  such  facilities  in  the  United  $tates.  "Six 
of  every  10  callers  we  get  will  go  on  and  try 
to  commit  suicide,"  says  Harry  Warren,  di- 
rector of  Save-A-Llfe,  whose  Bapftlst  minis- 
ter father  founded  the  organization  In  1906. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  holiday  Inn 
motel  chain  has  been  engaging  chaplains  to 
be  on  call  in  the  event  their  guestj  try  to  kill 
themselves:  universities  and  chjurch  have 
established  crisis-intervention  c«toters;  and 
radio  stations  have  broadcast  community 
alerts  to  the  problems  of  suicide.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  over  510  people  hi|ve  Jumped 
to  death  from  the  Golden  Gate  fridge,  the 
"right  to  suicide"  has  become  |a  political 
issue.  Researchers  grind  out  over  jjoo  studies 
each  year  correlating  suicide  taj  factors  so 
varied  as  poverty,  pregnancy,  hoi^iesexu-^llty 
and  Pacific  tidal  patterns,  yet  thte  phenom- 
enon continues  to  elude  sclentigc  compre- 
hension. 
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In  the  last  decade,  however,  suicide  rates 
throughout  the  world  have  undergone  a 
change.  Youth  rates  are  rising  aud,  In  Amer- 
ica, suicide  now  takes  second  place  only  to 
accidents  as  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  young  people.  The  gap  between  male 
and  female  rates  Is  narrowing  and  black 
suicide  is  rising.  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Jails,  Viet- 
nam War  veterans,  students  and  women  doc- 
tors have  especially  high  rates.  Lawyers  com- 
mit suicide  five  times  as  often  as  the  general 
populace:  dentists  and  physicians,  six  times 
as  often:  psychiatrists  10  times  as  often.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  professional 
organizations  take  pride  lu  procuring  figures 
like  these:  no  one  knows  hew  ma:iy  cleanl'  t 
women  or  sanitation  workers  do  or  do  not 
kill  themselves. 

Each  year  twice  as  many  Americans  kill 
themselves  as  kill  each  other.  Experts  esti- 
mate the  number  of  suicides  in  America 
from  25,000  to  60,000  yearly  and  at  least  200,- 
000  more  people  In  this  country  try  to  kill 
themselve.s  and  fall.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these 
statistics  that  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion places  the  United  States  far  behind 
world  suicide  leaders  Hungary,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  West 
Germany,  but  it  qualifies  this  placement  by 
noting  thBt  these  countries  may  simply  '.e 
keeping  the  most  unbiased  and  accurate 
records. 

"Suicide  is  a  personal  event  that  takes 
place  in  a  socio-cultural  framework,"  says 
Norman  Parberow,  co-director  of  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Suicide  Prevention  Center.  "In  most 
Anglo-Saxon  cultures,  killing  oneself  is 
strictly  taboo.  Self-destructive  events  are 
therefore  denied  both  by  the  perpetratf^r  and 
thoac  around  him.  This  denial  extends  not 
only  to  the  family  and  survivors  but  through 
all  levels  of  society,  Including  the  official 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
accurate  certification." 

In  Czechoslovakia  (which  has  twice  t'le 
American  suicide  rate)  the  law  states  that 
ail  self-inflicted  fatal  injuries  must  be  clas- 
sified as  suicide.  No  such  blanket  rule  exists 
here  and  certification  of  death,  when  It  oc- 
curs outside  a  hospital  or  in  the  absence  of 
a  physician,  is  made  by  a  coroner  or  medical 
examiner.  In  some  counties,  this  may  be  a 
political  appointee:  In  others,  a  person  wbos<> 
background  Is  law,  public  adml'Hstration  or 
medicine. 

This  Is  Important  because  the  statistics 
that  researchers  must  depend  on  are  actually 
the  cumulative  Judgments  of  several  thou- 
sand coroners  iU-eqtilpped  to  draw  the  line 
between  accident  and  Intent.  The  growing 
coincidence  of  alcohol,  drug.s,  and  death 
complicates  the  coroner's  task,  as  dj  traflic 
accidents.  Tiie  vagaries  of  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  cultural  stigma  and  possible  fi- 
nancial problems  for  the  surviving  family, 
lead  many  coroners  to  classify  a  probable 
suicide  as  an  accident  or  a  death  of  indeter- 
minate cause. 

Statistics  on  attempted  suicides  are  even 
less  reliable.  Most  people  who  try  to  kill 
themselves  arc  rescued  by  friends  and  treated 
by  the  family  doctor.  If  at  all.  T^ey  return 
to  their  routines  hoping  tj  avoid  the  pub- 
lic record — with  go"d  rea-oi.  Sulc''^e  I"  "t:M 
a  crime  In  eight  states:  and  the  religious 
still  regard  taking  one's  life  as  a  stn  against 
God;  and  whether  or  not  suicide  can  occur 
among  mentally  healthy  persons  is  still  a 
debate  within  the  medical  profession.  "We 
know  that  we  do  not  have  to  let  people  kill 
themselves  even  if  they  say  they  want  to," 
concldues  a  Public  Affairs  Committee  pam- 
phlet endorsed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  With  the  exception  of  mav- 
erick Thcmac  Szasz  and  a  small  group  of  less 
vocal  scie'itists.  it  woi'ld  appeir  that  the 
medical  profesrion  ha.s  assumed  the  pa'er- 
nall3tlc  role  held  unti'  no-v  i)V  t're  churc"  . 
This  Is  a  peculiar  thing,  given  that  two 
million  living  Americans  have  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide  and  several  of  our  more  prom- 
inent figures  have  succeeded.  George  East- 
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man  (who  founded  Eastman  Kodak)  killed 
himself,  as  did  poets  Hart  Crane,  Sylvia 
Plath  and  John  Berryman;  painter  Mark 
Rothko;  Arthur  Chevrolet  (designer  of  the 
first  Chewy);  writer  Ernest  Hemingway;  Dr. 
Benjamin  Sieve  (developer  of  the  birth  con- 
trol pill);  fgrmer  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Pcr- 
restal. 

The  traditional  profile  of  the  American 
suicide  has  been  less  spectacular  than  any  ol 
the  aforementioned.  He  has  been  a  relatively 
successful,  white,  middle-aged  man  with  a 
wife  and  children  whose  chances  of  killing 
himself  rose  gradually  through  middle  age 
and  then  precipitously  after  the  age  of  60. 
This  kind  of  man  committed  suicide  in 
droves  in  1933  and  set  the  all -time  American 
record.  But,  like  all  composites,  the  profile 
obscured  a  more  complex  reality.  The  in- 
cidence of  suicide  has  always  been  greatest 
among  people  of  any  sex,  age  or  racial  group 
who  have  made  previous  attempts  on  their 
lives.  Women  (using  drugs,  poisons,  gas) 
have  traditionally  attempted  suicide  three 
times  as  often  as  men.  Men  (using  violent 
means  like  hanging.  Jumping,  or  shootlngi 
have  actually  died  by  sxilctde  three  times  as 
often  as  women.  Traditional  explanations 
for  the  3  to  1  ratio  of  male  to  female  suicide 
have  centered  around  the  theme  of  men 
being  both  more  decisive  and  more  efficient 
than  women.  Tlie  highest-risk  age  group  has 
been  the  elderly,  who  account  for  about  25 
per  cent  of  all  suicides  in  the  United  States. 
Among  ethnic  groups,  the  American  Indian 
has  lel  all  others  with  a  rate  that  is  twice 
the  national  average  and.  on  some  reserva- 
tion", five  or  six  times  that. 

These  trends  have  not  been  difficult  f(-r 
researchers  to  explain.  Suicide  among  tl'.e 
elderly  has  been  attributed  to  decline  In 
status.  Income,  power,  health  and  mobility 
In  a  culture  which  glorifies  all  these  qual- 
ities. The  desire  to  end  a  serious  Illness,  or 
to  die  before  succumbing  to  one,  swells  t^e 
ranks  of  elderly  suicides. 

Sviicide  among  the  827,091  (1970  census* 
Indians  in  the  United  States  has  been  dp- 
5^crib3d  as  the  result  of  geographic  isolation 
ou  rvservatlons  (or  else  displacement,  physl- 
eally  and  psychologically),  the  conflict  of 
cultural  transition,  low  self-esteem  and  the 
absence  of  role  models.  Government  pater- 
-llsm  and  generalized  social  dlscrlmlnatto  . 
exscerbate  these  oroblems  and  result  In  an 
extremely  high  rate  of  alcoholism  and  hcnl- 
clde.  as  well  as  suicide. 

"The  trouble  is  that  suicide  Is  a  multl- 
varled  phenomenon."  complains  Dr.  Ari  Kle". 
who  heads  the  suicide  unit  at  New  York's 
P.%yne  Whitney  I>sychlatrlc  Clinic.  "All  the 
statistics — history  of  attempted  suicides,  a 
recent  major  stress,  an  Illness,  family  tradi- 
tion of  suicide,  correlation  of  aige  and  sex — 
all  these  are  worth  nothing  because  they 
don't  tell  you  why  some  of  the  people  in  a 
piven  gioup  are  killing  them-selves  while  most 
of  them  are  not.  They  don't  give  you  any  In- 
formation about  the  slmultsncDus  operation 
of  factors." 

All  of  Kiev's  patients  hive  made  previous 
suicide  attempts  and  he  lists  his  hlgh-rls's 
as:  the  middle-aged  male  recently  separated 
from  his  wife  and /or  unemplored;  the  b'- 
cohoiic  female:  the  young  druj  abuser;  and 
the  Isolated  elderly  person.  Unlike  some  spe- 
cialists who  view  drug  use  and  alcoholism  as 
slow  surrogates  for  suicide,  Kiev  believes  thev 
are  attempts  at  self-medlcatlon  which  are  a-:'- 
dlctlve  and  may  lead  to  accidental  deaths. 
The  illness  addicts  are  trying  to  cure,  he  says. 
Is  clinical  depression,  and  he  estimates  that 
half  the  Americans  who  commit  suicide  are 
su''erlng  from  It. 

"Some  of  my  patients  have  had  clinical  de- 
pression for  considerable  periods  of  time,"  he 
s  lys,  'but  it's  only  when  they  begin  to  find  it 
difficult  to  function  that  they  come  In  for 
help.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  have  a 
treatable  condition  because  the  symptoms 
are  so  common  among  the  general  popula- 
tl-ju." 
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The  kind  of  chemotherapy  Kiev  adminis- 
ters has  been  available  for  the  last  15  years, 
and  the  psychiatrist  feels  It  has  not  been 
used  sufficiently  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of 
depression  that  mark  a  potential  suicide. 

•'I  don't  think  doctors  should  decide  if 
someone  should  take  his  life  or  not:  religions 
have  been  set  up  for  that. "  Kiev  contends. 
"But  I  think  my  obligation  as  a  physician  is 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  one's  perspective 
may  be  colored  by  a  temporary  couditlon.  and 
the  decision  to  commit  suicide  should  be 
postponed  until  treatment  Is  completed." 

Dr.  Herbert  Hendin,  author  of  'BlacK  Sui- 
cide" and  "Suicide  and  Scandinavia,"  repre- 
sents a  dlflferent  school  of  thought.  As  a  psy- 
choanalyst, his  role  is  es.sentiany  pa.ssive  and 
nonlnterventlonlst.  Hendin 's  research  on  sui- 
cide among  ghetto  blacks  was  published  In 
1967,  and  it  was  the  first  major  study  lu  that 
area.  Prevloasly,  researchers  had  assumed 
that  the  phenomenon  associated  with  blacks 
was  violence,  and  becau.se  classic  psychiatric 
theory  held  that  suicidal  people  v.ere  non- 
violent, no  one  bothered  to  check  the  statis- 
tics. When  Hendin  did  so,  he  found  that  sui- 
cide among  black  men  between  20  and  3a 
was  twice  as  frequent  as  among  white  men  of 
the  same  age  group.  Moreover,  he  found  that 
black  homicide  and  f^uicide  reached  their 
peak  during  that  same  period. 

"Suicide  Is  a  barometer  of  social  tension," 
he  says.  "The  problems  of  the  suicidal  group 
tell  you  in  exaggerated  form  what's  bothering 
everyone  else  in  the  culture.  Black  suicides 
In  this  country  hold  up  an  enlarged  mirror 
to  the  frustration  and  juiger  of  the  black 
ghetto.  It  i;;  not  a  problem  In  the  black  mid- 
dle class,  which  pvits  more  controls  on  rage." 
Frustration  and  rage  are  thought  to  be 
basic  to  all  suicidal  groups,  although  they 
can  be  masked  by  ostensible  tranquillity  and 
deadness.  This  Hendin  found  particularly 
true  of  suicidal  students  at  Columbia  and 
Barnard  Colleges,  whom  he  has  been  studying 
for  the  the  last  five  years.  "Student  suicide 
has  traditionally  been  attributed  to  a  con- 
cern with  achievement,  and  in  America  tJie 
theory  has  been  that  parents  pressured  theii^ 
children  to  perform,"  he  says.  'But.  In  the 
students  I  saw,  this  pressure  was  not  a  cru- 
cial factor  In  their  being  suicidal.  Rather,  the 
child's  relationship  with  his  family  Involved 
developing  an  emotional  deadness  as  a  kind 
of  protecUon  against  life.  Their  parents 
wanted  quiescent  children;  tliey  were  fairly 
egocentric— and  I  think  that's  true  of  the 
whole  culture. 

"Another  thing  is  that  students  have  enor- 
mous difficulty  relating  to  the  opposite  sex. 
Women  are  afraid  to  be  victims;  men  are 
afraid  to  be  victlmlzers — and  this  results  in 
extreme  polarization.  When  I  was  growing  up, 
social  scientists  were  concerned  with  aliena- 
tion. Now  it's  far  beyond  tJiat.  These  young 
people  often  don't  want  to  be  in  touch.  They 
conceive  of  a  life  lived  in  tune  with  their 
emotions  as  extremely  painful  and  dangerous. 
They  almost  envy  machines  for  their  efll- 
ciency.  This  Is  a  society  that  puts  function 
above  feeling,  and  I  think  that's  particularly 
true  of  young  people." 

The  study  of  suicide  among  various  groups 
In  America  has  not  been  systematic  and  re- 
search regarding  women  had  not  received 
much  coverage  until  the  women's  movement 
(and  glorification  of  suicides  Virginia  Woolf 
and  Sjlvia  Plath)  attracted  sufficient  atten- 
tion. In  California  last  year,  a  state  studj' 
(conducted  by  a  woman)  found  that  the 
male-female  suicide  ratio  had  narrowed  to 
less  than  2  to  1  for  the  first  time  in  that 
stale's  history,  with  the  highest  increase  at- 
trlt).:ted  to  black  women  between  the  ages  of 
ao  and  24.  In  New  York  Cliy,  another  study 
confirmed  the.se  findings  but  experts  are  re- 
luctant to  speculate  on  their  significance. 

"In  general,  the  rate  for  men  Is  still  higher 
than  the  rate  for  women,"  says  Norman  Par- 
berow "Although  the  change  In  the  suicide 
rate  for  womjn  has  occurred  concurrently 
wi»h  the  development  of  women's  Mb,  It  If  In- 
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appropriate  at  the  moment  to  correlate  the 
two.  Suicide  is  far  too  complex  a  phenom- 
enon, although  women's  lib  may  be  contri- 
buUng  to  feeUngs  of  lon^lncss,  lack  of  secu- 
rity and  the  changing  nature  of  formerly 
stable  social  eleoieuts." 

"I'd  say  the  same  factors  apply  to  women 
as  apply  to  blacks,"  says  Dr.  Howard  Bogard, 
a  psychologist  who  trains  people  in  crisis 
intervention.  "Many  women  have  begun  to 
redefine  their  roles  In  Western  culture.  The 
role  redefinition  leads  to  confrontations; 
result  in  frustration;  frustration  leads  to 
anger,  rage,  depression,  and  suicide.  //  the 
statistics  are  correct  about  women.  It  may 
be  thst  coroners  have  traditionally  been 
cliauvlnlstlc  and  simply  did  not  accept  that 
women  were  capable  of  committing  suicide. 
Or  maybe  they've  .suddenly  gone  the  other 
way.  The  coroner  may  now  think:  I'll  fix 
them.  I'll  treat  them  the  same  way  I  do 
men.  They're  suicides." 

Everyone  who  researches  sxilcido.  says  Bo- 
garU,  does  so  in  terms  of  his  own  personal 
and  professional  needs,  and  it  is  often  more 
enlightening  to  read  poets  like  John  Donne, 
statesmen  like  Thomas  Masaryk,  novelists 
like  Albert  Camus  or  critics  Uke  A.  Alvaiez 
for  insights  into  the  subject.  PhUosophers, 
clerics  and  other  wise  people  were  pondering 
suicide  for  ceuturles  before  sociologist  Emile 
Durkheim  wrote  what  Is  considered  to  be 
the  classic  "scientlEc"  work  on  the  subject. 
in  J897.  He  saw  stilclde  as  a  factor  of  social 
d<T5rlvatior.;  Fi-eud  attributed  it  to  the 
deatii  Instinct:  for  Jung,  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  longing  for  rebirth.  Current 
theory  attempts  to  synthesize  the  sociologi- 
cal and  psychological  approaches  iji  tlie  man- 
ner of  Dr.  Ari  Kiev. 

"The  suicide  rate  reflects  the  stlmulu? 
overload  In  our  society."  he  says.  "We  hnve 
a  high  degree  of  freedom  and  a  multiplicity 
of  choices  to  make.  At  the  same  time,  tra- 
ditional mechanisms  like  religion  and  cus- 
tom— which  served  to  screen  out  the  stim- 
uli— have  been  lost  and  the  Individual  has 
no  framework  within  which  to  make  choices. 
"The  stimulus  overload  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  make  decisions.  The 
depressed  person  has  great  difficulties  In 
saying  no  to  the  pressures  placed  on  him, 
in  dlsappcdntlng  other  people's  expectations. 
When  he  does  so,  he  feels  guUty,  worthless, 
confused  aud  even  more  Indecisive.  Suicide 
can  seem  a  way  of  asserting  control  over 
one's  life." 

This  Is  a  view  grotmded  In  current  affairs, 
an  explanation  with  geographic  and  social 
llnjlts.  The  phenomenon  of  suicide  Is  clearly 
too  old  and  too  mj-sterlous  to  yield  quickly 
to  a  generation  of  scientists  linpatient  for 
definitive  answers.  A.  Alvarea,  a  failed  siilcide 
whose  book  "The  Savage  God  "  deserves  to 
be  placed  alongside  Durkhelm's  classic,  con- 
cludes his  discussion  of  suicide  this  way: 

"The  sociologists  and  psychologists  who 
talk  of  it  as  a  disease  puzzle  me  now  as  much 
as  the  Catholics  and  Moslems  who  call  it 
the  most  deadly  of  mortal  sins.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  somehow  as  much  beyond  social 
or  psyclilc  prophylaxis  as  It  Is  beyond  mo- 
rality, a  terrible  but  utterly  natural  reaction 
to  the  necessities  we  sometimes  create  for 
ourselves.  And  it  Is  not  for  me.  Perhaps  I 
am  no  longer  optimistic  enough.  I  assume 
now  that  death,  when  it  finally  comes.  wUl 
probably  be  nastier  than  stiiclde.  and  cer- 
tainly s  great  deal  less  convenient." 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tliursday  last,  Senator  John  McClell.\w 
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introduced  S.  4121.  a  comiianlon  bill  to 
H.R.  15263,  the  Rice  Act  of  1974.  The 
Senator  has  expressed  de^  concern 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation  in  the 
coming  years  of  economic  unccrtaintj". 
Assurance  has  been  given  me  that  a  ma- 
jor effort  will  be  made  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  floor  this  session. 

Both  S.  4121  and  H.R.  15263  are  in 
liarmony  with  President  Ford's  reouest 
to  remove  acreage  conti'ols  on  rice.  They 
extend  to  all  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
grow  rice,  and  they  will  in.still  again  the 
notion  ot  competitiMi  in  agricullm-e.  The 
old  program  limits  our  rice  economy,  and 
now  we  must  formulate  iiew  policies  in- 
stead of  lemaining  with  old  ones  whicii 
served  a  bygone  era  of  surplus. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkonsrs 
and  the  ccsponsors  of  this  bill  for  their 
leadership  and  their  action.  I  give  my 
assurance  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
that  I  wiir  continue  to  urge  che  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Houec  to  report  to  the 
floor  H.R.  15263  in  order  that  the  House 
be  given  the  choice  of  either  accepting  oi- 
rejecting  this  important  part  of  the 
President's  economic  proposals.  I  feel 
this  is  a  significant  fTr<!t  step  in  rebuild- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  resaining  the  economic  stability 
which  has  so  rapidly  diminished  in  re- 
cent yearj. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
vigorously  supported  the  Rosentbal-du 
Pont  amendment  to  cut  off  all  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Turkey,  I  viewed  with 
great  disappointment  the  failure  of  this 
bodj'  to  override  Pi'esideut  Ford's  veto  of 
that  legislation. 

Today  we  are  again  faced  with  a  crit- 
ical choice  on  this  issue.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  deleted  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment  from  the  bill  and  has 
substituted  a  provision  poctponing  the 
cutoff  until  December  10.  This  com- 
promise is  unacceptable  because  it  flatl> 
states  that  the  laws  which  Turkey  has 
violated  by  misusing  American  equip- 
ment to  in-vade  and  occupy  one  third  of 
Cyprus  shall  not  apply  until  December 
10.  1974. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  offer  to- 
day to  the  continuing  resolution  which: 

First,  limits  the  delay  in  applying  the 
law  to  Turkey  until  November  30.  1974: 

Second,  requires  that  no  U.S.  mihtan,- 
eauipment  given  to  Turkey  at  any  time 
can  be  shipped  to  Cypi-us  after  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  becomes  law.  A  viola- 
tion of  this  provision  by  Turkey  would 
cause  an  immediate  cutoff  of  all  military 
aid  to  that  country. 

This  substitute  amendment  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  meet  the  overwhelm- 
ing House  and  Senate  positions — 291  to 
69.  62  to  16,  resnectively— that  aid  to  an 
aggressor  country  renders  that  countr>- 
ineligible  for  further  aid  while  also  giv- 
ing the  President  45  additional  days  cf 
flexibility  which  he  has  sought. 
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Tlie  time  Is  long  overdue  forthe  United 
States  to  exercise  stiff  pressikre  on  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  cefse  its  ag- 
gression on  the  Island  of  Cyjprus.  It  Is 
outrageous  that  American  \  taxpayers 
should  be  supplying  arms  to  Tkirkey  that 
are  used  In  attacks  upon  a  friendly  coun- 
try in  violation  of  NATO  comfinitments. 


ANTI-INFLATION  PROC^IAMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  CALIFOBKIA  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENk-ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,' 1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Ml".  Speaker,  earher, 
I  inserted  in  the  Congression&l  Record, 
part  I  of  an  editorial  which  was  aired  by 
KERO-TV  of  Bakersfield  on  inflation. 
In  his  second  editorial,  Mr.  McKinley 
outlined  some  specific  anti-inflation  pro- 
gi'ams  that  we  should  consider  carefully 
in  forming  our  economic  policy.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reading  Mr. 
McKinley 's  perceptive  comments: 
Part  11 — A  Solution:  A  Workabce  Program 
To  Combat  Inflation': 

Yesterday.  I  discussed  the  root  causes  of 
our  current  Inflationary  economy,  and  a 
Federal  Reserve  Board  policy  of  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates  that  cSifti  only  be 
Judged  a  dismal  failure.  What,  tl|en,  can  be 
done  about  Inflation?  I  suggest  tlife  following 
slx-polnt,  antl-lnflatlon  program. 

The  first  step,  and  one  which  should  be 
put  Into  efl'ect  Immediately,  Is  easier  money 
and  lower  Interest  rates.  Tight  inoney  has 
reduced  output  and  raised  costsiAn  easing 
in  monetary  policy  will  increase  output, 
restore  order  to  the  financial  map-kets.  halt 
the  rising  tide  of  business  faiUireB,  and  put 
people  to  -vork  again.  Higher  production  is 
the  best  way  to  beat  inflation. 

The  second  step  is  a  cut  in  government 
spending.  There  Is  fat  and  waste  fin  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  this  imnecessary  spending 
can  and  must  be  eliminated.  Fed«-al  oHlclals 
smugly  advise  the  American  publl^  to  pull  In 
their  belts  and  suffer  patiently  iwhlle  the 
economy  stagnates.  I  suggest  tht^t  it  Is  the 
bureaucrats  who  should  pull  in  their  belts 
so  that  the  private  sector  can  hajve  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  expand  production  and 
Jobs.  i 

The  third  step  is  to  increase  Incentives  to 
the  business  community  to  encdurage  ex- 
pansion of  factories  and  modernization  of 
machinery.  This  can  be  done  wUh  a  more 
liberal  investment  tax  credit;  depreciation 
allowances  adjusted  to  reflect  inQiitlon;  and 
other  forms  of  tax  relief  necessairy  to  spur 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures.  Modern 
plants  mean  larger,  more  efficleiit  output 
which  Is  the  way  to  bring  down  pj-lces. 

The  fourth  step  is  the  establisfitoient  of  a 
national  commodity  reserve.  Siubstantlal 
stocks  of  raw  materials  and  basic 'commodi- 
ties would  be  accumulated  in  this  reservoir 
through  government  purchase  when  supply 
is  ample  and  prices  weak.  Theae  reserves 
would  be  released  on  the  market  ionly  when 
prices  rose  more  than,  for  example,  10  per 
cent.  This  would  effectively  stabilize  prices, 
and  equally  important,  would  make  this 
country  less  dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

FUth,  Congress  should  establish,  immedi- 
ately, an  agricultural  production  bonus  pro- 
gram. Government  bonuses  would  be  paid  for 
production  above  the  base  period.  The  In- 
creased farm  production  would  fcring  food 
prices  down,  and  the  bonus  paymants  would 
keep   farm   income    high.   No   greater   blow 

I 
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could  be  leveled  against  Inflation  than  a 
drop  in  food  prices. 

Finally,  Congress  should  establish  a  na- 
tional commission  on  free  market  prices.  The 
commission  would  be  charged  with  carefully 
reviewing  the  many  existing  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  Inlilblt  price  competition.  The 
commission  would  then  recommend  to  Con- 
gress sohitions  designed  to  repeal  these 
laws. 

All  the  steps  in  this  program  follow  one 
central  theme — what  this  country  needs  to 
bring  down  prices  is  more  production,  more 
employment,  more  plant  capacity.  Inflation 
cai:  be  beaten  If  we  discard  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
Incieasing  output. 


KAY  MAGENHEIMER  RETIRES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Mal- 
colm Wilson  and  the  Honorable  Robert 
Moses  were  among  those  who  paid  trib- 
ute to  Kay  Magenheimer  upon  her  re- 
tirement, October  3,  from  the  Long 
Island  State  Paik  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission upon  her  completion  of  25  years 
in  State  service  in  addition  to  22  years 
in  private  industry-. 

An  internationally  known  poet  and  ac- 
tive in  religious  and  community  affairs, 
Miss  Magenheimer  was  the  first  woman 
in  the  history  of  the  commission  to  ad- 
vance to  head  account  clerk.  Starting  on 
October  1,  1949.  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Transportation — known 
then  as  the  Department  of  Public 
Works — she  was  transferred  to  Jones 
Beach  on  a  promotion  in  1956;  then  in 
1958.  to  the  administration  headquarters 
of  the  commission  in  Babylon  where  she 
remained  until  her  retirement. 

Kay  Magenheimer  is  listed  in  the  "In- 
ternational Who's  Who  in  Poetry"  and 
the  forthcoming  "Dictionarj-  of  Interna- 
tional Biography."  She  is  also  a  nominee 
for  the  forthcoming  "Whos  Who  of 
American  Women."  She  is  the  author  of 
the  1963  prize-winning  book  of  poems 
"Love's  Stigmata"  and  the  forthcoming 
"Ah.  Camelot." 

She  is  deeply  involved  in  religious  and 
community  work  having  been  cofounder, 
with  Msgr.  Eugene  J.  Crawford — former 
spiritual  director  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic.  Amityville.  and  now  pastor  of 
Holy  Redeemer  Church.  Freeport — of  the 
Amitj-ville  Chapter  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  Secular,  now  known  as 
the  Dominican  Laity;  and.  for  almost  a 
decade,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation  Home 
for  the  Aged  In  Amityville:  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Regional 
Committees  for  the  1960  and  1971  White 
House  Conferences  on  Aging. 

The  retirement  Luncheon,  held  at  La 
Grange  Inn,  West  Islip,  and  attended  by 
close  to  150  of  her  coworkers,  family 
and  friends,  was  highlighted  by  the 
presentation  to  the  Honorable  Robert 
Moses  of  an  engrossment  of  her  1964 
poem  entitled  "Robert  Moses."  The  en- 
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grossment,  executed  by  the  well-known 
artist  and  calligrapher,  John  Erhardt 
Miller  of  Llndenhurst,  "was  my  personal 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the 
50th  Jubilee,  this  year,  of  the  founding 
by  Mr.  Moses  of  the  parks  and  parkways 
system  of  the  State  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commission  In  1924,"  said 
the  poet. 

Jan  Anderson,  widely-known  in  stage, 
radio  and  newspaper  work,  rendered  a 
heart-stirring  interpretation  of  the 
poem  which  embodies  in  a  few  verses  the 
true  personality  and  genius  of  Robert 
Moses. 

Speakers  at  the  event  included  New 
York  State  Senator  Owen  H.  Johnson- 
fourth  district;  Judge  Anne  Mead,  for- 
mer deputy  county  executive  of  Suffolk 
County  and  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  in  Suffolk  County; 
Harthon  Bill,  general  manager  of  the 
commission;  Miss  Margaret  Bunk,  ad- 
ministrative officer  and  personal  emis- 
saiy  of  Austin  Emery,  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Region  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  Howard  P.  Krais. 
secretary  of  the  commission;  Jan  Azader- 
son;  Salvatore  Lepore,  "ice-president  of 
Marine  Midland -Tinker  National  Bank; 
Rev.  Robert  C.  Kirwin.  former  chaplain 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  High  School, 
West  Islip.  and  founder  and  present 
pastor  of  St.  Thomas  More  Chm-ch  in 
Hauppauge,  who  gave  the  invocation; 
Rev.  Michael  Guinan,  long-time  fonner 
assistant  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 
in  Babylon,  and  now  pastor  of  St.  Igna- 
tius Martyr  Chuich  in  Long  Beach,  who 
^ive  the  benediction. 

A  dozen  members  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  of  Bay 
Shore  and  of  Babylon  had  a  prominent 
table;  and  congratulations  were  offered 
the  retiree  on  behalf  of  the  district  as 
well  as  the  local  clubs  by  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Etolny,  assistant  district  director. 

Greetings  from  her  family  were  ex- 
tended by  Miss  Magenheimer's  nephew, 
William  M.  Bennlson,  Jr. 

Copy  of  the  telegram  received  by  Miss 
Magenheimer  from  Governor  Wilson  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Miss  Magenheimer:  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  add  my  good  wishes  to  those  of  your 
many  friends  who  are  honoring  you  today. 
Your  contributions  to  literature,  govern- 
ment and  your  concern  for  the  aging,  and 
Indeed  for  all  our  citizens,  are  most  com- 
mendable. Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  I  extend  warm 
best  wishes  for  a  most  enjoyable  and  pro- 
ductive retirement.  Sincerely,  s  Malcolm 
Wilson. 

In  addition  to  the  messages  from  the 
GoveiTior  and  Robert  Moses,  telegrams 
were  received  from  Congressman  James 
R.  Grover,  Jr.;  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Aldrich,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion; the  Honorable  A.  Holly  Pattei-son, 
chairman  of  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission :  the  Honor- 
able Rhea  M.  Eckel  Clark,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Office  of  the  Aging :  and 
from  Florida,  fiom  Vincent  Leitch,  re- 
tired administrative  finance  officer  of 
the  commission  with  whom  Miss  Magen- 
heimer worked  for  many  years. 

During  her  own  speech.  Miss  Magen- 
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heimer  gave  some  personal,  heart-warm- 
ing examples  of  the  humanity  of  Mr. 
Moses ;  and  then  surprised  her  coworkers 
and  the  officials  of  the  commission  by 
e.xpressing  her  thanks  for  her  long  as- 
sociation with  them  in  the  form  of  a 
poem;  "From  This  Time  On." 

Miss  Magenheimer's  family  settled  in 
Babylon  54  years  ago.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Babylon  High  School,  class  of  1925, 
after  which  she  studied  at  what  is  now 
the  State  University  at  Albany,  and 
Hunter  College  in  New  York  City.  Hav- 
ing recently  sold  her  property  in  Haup- 
pauge, where  she  lived  since  1965,  she 
now  lives  in  West  Babylon.  The  poet  has 
returned  home  for  her  retirement  years 
and  wiU  now  devote  her  full  time  to 
wilting. 

Her  retirement  poem  follows: 
From  This  Time  On 
(By  Kay  Magenheimer) 
I  shall  tarry 

With  this  shining  memory. 
But,  more — 
And  evermore — 

I  shall  recall 

Friendship's  windfall  over  the  years: 

Tours  and  mine. 

By  accident  or  design. 

Nor  shall  1  forget 

The  debt 

Owed  each  of  you : 

For  there  were  entre  nous 

Out  Good  Morning!  Good  Night! 

May  your  holidays  be  bright! 

Hi,  Cherubs!  Be  good! 

(And,  to  the  boss) 

I'm  glad  you  understood  . . . 

Beyond  that, 

I  thank  you 

For  your  eyes  .shined  with  dew 

Over  your  wedding  albums; 

For  tlie  triumphant  look  of  your  bridegrooms. 

I  thank  you 

For  the  strength  of  working  fathers; 
The  stamina  of  workmg  mothers. 
For  their  sacrifice,  their  fortitude. 
Their  dreams  for  their  broods  .  . . 

To  every  new  grandchild 

Who  beguUed 

Its  grandmother  (and  the  office  force) , 

My  memory  will  have  recourse. 

To  my  young  co-workers,  a  grace-cup 

For  being  fed  up 

With  sham  and  dishonesty. 

We  spoke  . . .  /  am  your  legatee. 
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All  of  you  Joyed  me  with  your  happiness; 
Pained  me  when  you  were  comfortless. 
No  matter:  Your  names. 
In  prayer,  were  flames. 

To  the  Commission 

Entrusted  so  long  with  my  ambition, 

I  say:  You  were  my  home 

Away  from  home. 

You  were  my  bread;  - 
Tlie  arrow-head 
That  delivered  me 
From  my  enemy. 

But,  more — 

And  forevermore — 

I  am  mindful. 

And  grateful. 

That — from  this  time  on — 

You  also  provide  the  anchorage 

To  steady  the  ship  of  this,  my  greatest  age. 


HON. LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  3007,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  press  of  time  and 
other  business  necessarily  precluded  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  matters 
involved. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter and  the  necessity  that  a  clear  record 
be  made  on  this  is-sue,  I  feel  that  such  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  issue  and 
the  conference  consideration  mast  be 
made.  Therefore,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  make  that  record. 

I  insert  the  following  legislative  his- 
tory at  this  point: 

Legislative  History  and  BAr-KORoiTND  Infor- 
mation ON  H.R.  16170,  PROvroiNG  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 

Mis.sioN  Act 

I.EGISI.Arl\T;  ACIION' 

In  order  to  provide  an  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commlssio;i  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  AdmlnUtration  submitted 
draft  legislation  to  the  Congresp  which  was 
Introduced  as  H  R.  123.56  and  S.  .3007. 

The  Senate  completed  action  on  its  bill, 
S.  3007,  prior  to  House  action  on  the  House 
biU.  The  Senate  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
May  28.  1974,  which  provided  that  not  to 
exceed  $1,450,000  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Commission  for  FY  1975.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  added  a  new  section  2 
which  amended  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946,  as  hereinafter  explained. 
The  House  bUl,  H.R.  12356,  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Interior  Conmiittee  on 
June  5,  1974.  The  bill  was  taken  up  on  the 
siLspension  calendar  on  June  17,  1974,  and 
passed.  As  passed,  the  bill  was  identical  to 
section  1  of  the  Senate  passed  bill.  Tlie 
House  vacated  action  on  the  House  bill  and 
took  up  the  Senate  bill  by  amending  with 
the  language  of  the  House  bill.  This,  in 
effect,  amended  the  Senate  bill  bv  striking 
the  provision  amending  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act. 

On  June  18,  3  974.  the  Senate  disagreed  to 
the  House  amendment  and  requested  a 
conference. 

CONFERENCE    COMMITTEE    ON     S.  3007 


House  and  Senate  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed and  went  to  conference  on  July  25, 
1974.  The  only  point  in  disagreement  was 
section  2  of  the  Senate  passed  bill,  providing 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946,  which  was  stricken 
by  the  House. 

After  initial  discussion  of  the  proposed 
Senate  amendment  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act,  the  House  conferees  refused 
to  accept  the  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  (1)  there  had  been  no  House  hearings 
on  the  proposal;  (2)  the  Full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AflTairs  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  express  Its  will  on 
the  proposal;  and  (3)  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  ask  the  House  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal which  might  represent  several  million 
dollars  In  cost  to  the  Government  without 
such  a  record. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  recess  the  confer- 
ence with  the  understanding  that  a  House 


bill,  containing  the  language  of  .section  2  of 
S.  3007.  would  be  introduced,  hearings  held 
with  markup  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  a  vote  thereon  by  the  Pull  Intp- 
rior  Committee. 

It  was  understood  that  once  the  Full  Com- 
mittee had  voted  on  the  legislation,  the 
House  conferees  would  return  to  the  confer- 
ence guided  by  the  action  of  the  Commi:iee. 

H.R.    16107 

O::  Ji,!y  30.  1974,  Congressman  Meeds  in- 
troduced, for  himself.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Liijan. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  and  Mr.  Thone,  the  bill  H.T? 
16170  which  contained  the  exact  languag"  <•■ 
soctioii  2  of  the  Senate-parsed  bill,  S.  3007. 

That  bill  amends  section  2  of  the  Ind:an 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13,  I94t 
(60  Stat.  1050:  25  U.S.C.  70  et  seq  >  by  pro- 
viding that  "expenditures  for  food,  ration-;, 
or  provi<^ions  shall  not  be  considered  as  pav- 
meiits  en  the  claim." 

When  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  re;.- 
ders  a  judgment  against  the  United  States  ir 
favor  of  an  Indian  claimant,  the  Unite.'' 
States  is  entitled  to  appropriate  deductici.- 
for  all  payments  made  by  the  U.S.  on  the 
claim  and  otlier  legal  offsets.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  may,  in  Its  discretion,  offset 
certain  gratuitous  payments  made  bv  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  ICC  Act 
contained  in  H.R.  16170  and  the  Senaie- 
passed  S.  3007  provides  that  the  cost  of  anv 
expenditures  the  United  States  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Indian  claimant  for  food,  ration.^, 
or  other  provisions  could  not  be  offset  agaln.t 
any  award  as  payments  on  the  claim. 

Willie  couched  In  general  terms  which  wi'i 
be  applicable  to  all  pending  claims  befor.- 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  the  intent  ■>; 
thp  proposed  amendment  Is  directed  toward 
the  claim  of  the  Teton  or  Western  Sioux 
tribes  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Doc>-el 
74  -B.  the  -so-called  Black  Hills  Claim. 

HISTORT    OF    THE    BLACK    HILLS    CLAIM 

The  claim  of  the  Sioux  for  compensaUon 
for  the  taking  of  the  Black  Hills  in  1877  has 
been  before  Federal  tribunals  for  over  50 
years.  It  was  first  filed  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  1923  under  a  special  1920  Jurisdic- 
tional statute  and.  after  dismissal  therefrom, 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commls.slou  l;i 
1946. 

Prior  to  1851.  the  Western  Sioux  tradi- 
tiouallv  and  aboriginally  had  a  hunting 
range  which  covered  a  vast  area  in  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains  which  extended  into  .seven 
existing  states. 

Primarily  because  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  in  1849.  droves  of  gold-seekers 
and  other  travelers  began  to  flow  on  over- 
land trails  cutting  across  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Great  Plain:- 
Indian  tribes.  In  oi-der  to  secure  these  over- 
land trails,  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  1851  Treaty  of  Port  Laramie  with  the 
Sioux  and  six  other  Indian  nations.  The 
treaty  provided  for  the  safe  pa.ssage  of  white 
emigrants  through  the  lands  of  the  Slowx 
and  the  other  tribe.5  and  It  also  attempted  tn 
define  the  respective  borders  of  the  seven 
tribes  to  secure  peace  among  them,  which 
the  United  States  greatly  desired.  This  treaty 
constituted  recognition  of  title  in  the  Sioux 
to  over  60,000,000  acres  of  land  west  and 
south  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Again,  because  of  the  dlscoverr  of  gold  in 
Colorado  in  1859  and  in  Montana  in  1861. 
greater  numbers  of  white  emigranu  began 
to  pour  over  these  overland  trails,  disrupting 
and  destroying  the  hunting  capacity  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  leading  to  conflict  between 
the  Sioux  and  the  white  travelers. 

In  1865.  the  United  States  signed  peace 
treaties  with  Individual  bands  of  the  West- 
ern Sioux,  but  these  faUed  to  maintain  the 
peace,  leading  to  tlie  eruption  of  the  so- 
called  Powder  River  War  of  1866-67. 
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In  1868.  the  United  States  signed  the  1868 
Port  Laramie  Treaty  with  thtt\  Sioiu.  The 
treaty  provided  that:  [ 

1.  The  United  States  agreed'to  abandon 
all  its  forts  along  the  Powder  River: 

2.  The  United  States  confirmed  in  the 
Sioux  recognized  title  to  a  tract  of  land 
which  constituted  essentially  all' of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  South  Dakota  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  known  as  the  Great  Sioux  Res- 
ervation: [ 

3.  The  Sioux  surrendered  all  of  their  rights 
to  permamently  occupy  lands  oijtside  of  the 
Great  Sioux  Reservation,  except  that  they 
retained  the  right  to  bunt  In  a  large  area 
wlilch  constituted  their  former  abcrigiual 
hunting  area: 

4.  The  lands  within  tlie  Great  Sioux  Res- 
ervation were  set  aside  for  tiJe  "absolute 
and  undisturbed  use  and  occupancy"  of  tlie 
Sioux  and  the  United  States !  "solemuly"' 
agreed  that  it  would  not  permit  ianyone,  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  to  pass  over, 
settle,  or  reside  on  the  reservation;  and 

5.  No  further  lands  of  the  Sioux  would 
ever  be  ceded  without  three-fourths  con.sent 
of  the  adult  male  population. 

Even  prior  to  the  1868  treaty,  it  was  known 
that  the  Black  Hills  area  of  the-Oreat  Sioux 
Reservation  was  valuable  for  gold.  There  had 
been  various  oSlcial  and  nou-oOlclal  explora- 
tions of  the  area.  After  1868.  the  Army  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  gold-seekers  out,  but 
was  largely  Ineffectiial,  notwithstanding  the 
promise  m  the  treaty. 

In  1874.  Lt.  Colonel  George  A.  Custer  con- 
ducted an  official  exploration  oj  the  Black 
Hills  area  and  confirmed  the  existence  of 
gold. 

Reaponcilng  to  public  pressure  io  open  the 
gold  fields  to  non-Indian  exploration  and  set- 
tlement in  spile  of  the  treaty  prpvlslon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  a  pommlsslon 
to  the  Sioux  to  negotiate  a  sale,:  but  failed. 
This  Commission  was  negotiating  at  the 
same  time  Cnster  was  exploring.   'I 

In  1875.  President  Grant  andlthe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determined;  that  they 
could  no  longer  fulfill  their  treaty  commit- 
ment to  keep  whites  out  of  tlie  Sioux  coun- 
try and  decided  to  buy  the  land,  jn  1875.  the 
-Mlison  Commission  was  sent  tpi  the  Sioux 
Xor  this  purpose,  but  again  thai;  Sioux  re- 
fused to  sell.  i 

In  November  of  1875,  the  AdrSinlstration 
decided  to  cease  all  efforts  to  keep:  unauthor- 
ized persons  out  of  Sioux  country  and  with- 
drew the  Army.  It  also  began  to  assert  pres- 
sure against  the  Congress  to  umiaierally  take 
the  Black  Hills  area.  Tlie  Congres# refused  to 
do  so.  i 

Without  waiting  for  congressio|ial  action, 
the  Administration,  in  the  word^iof  the  In- 
dian Claims  Conunission,  decided:lto  preclpi- 
tiice  the  situation  mto  a  crisis.        1 

In  December  of  1876,  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  instructed  bis  agents  tdi  order  the 
Sioux,  who  were  off  the  Great  Sl^ux  Reser- 
vation  hunting — as  they  had  a  right  to  do 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  agents — that 
if  they  did  not  return  to  the  reservation  by 
January  31,  they  woiUd  be  declaied  hostile 
.ind  treated  accordingly  by  the  Aimy. 

Because  of  the  severe  winter,  they  could 
not  possibly  comply  with  the  ds|idline  and 
they  also  needed  to  conduct  tlieir  spring 
hunt.  li- 

Upca  their  faUure  to  rel,urn  bjf  the  dead- 
line, the  Secretary  turned  them  6ver  to  the 
Army.  In  the  Spring  of  1876,  [the  Army 
mounted  a  massive  campaign  tO;  round  up 
■J-.e  Sioux.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign.  Gen- 
eral Custer  met  the  Sioux  at  Xilttle  Big 
Horn  and  was  severely  defeated. 

The  d-feat  of  Custsr  so  incensed!  t!ie  gen- 
eral public  and  the  pressure  was  a>  great  on 
the  Con?:ress  that  they  attached  «  rider  to 
tlie  Appropriations  Act  of  1876  which  pro- 
vided that  unless  the  Sioux  agreedjto  sell  the 
Black  Hills  area,  all  X.ioc!  and  rations  would 

it 
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be  cut  off  and.  In  the  words  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
starve. 

Pursuant  to  this  rider,  a  Commission  waa 
sent  out  to  the  Sioux  tc  secure  their  agree- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the 
1868  treaty  requiring  three-fourths  consent 
of  the  adult  male  population  to  further  ces- 
sions of  Sioux  land,  the  Commiision  obtained 
less  than  10 /c  of  such  consent  to  the  1877 
agreement. 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress as  the  Act  of  February  28,  1877.  This 
Act  unilaterally  took  the  Black  Hills  area 
from  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  amounting 
to  approximately  7.300.000  acres;  obtained 
the  rights  to  three  righte-of-way  acro.ss  Sioux 
lands  to  the  Black  Hills  area  from  the  Mis- 
souri River;  and  free  navigation  of  the  River. 
In  return,  the  Act  reiterated  certain  prom- 
ises of  the  1868  treaty  for  rations  and  made 
new  promises  to  supply  food,  rations,  and 
other  provisions. 

DOCKET     74-B 

D<'cket  7^  B  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
inls,=ion  is  the  Sioux  claim  for  the  taking  of 
the  Black  Hills  area  and  for  gold  taken  from 
there.  To  date,  it  Is  estimated  that  over  $2 
biilion  worth  of  gold  has  been  taken  from 
the  area. 

After  an  earlier  decision  of  tlie  Conunis- 
sion that  the  Sioux  had  recognized  title  to 
the  area  taken  by  the  1877  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion, on  Februaiy  14,  1974,  decided  that  the 
1877  value  of  the  land  tal:en  was  $17,100,000 
and  that  the  value  of  the  gold  taken  between 
1868  and  1877  was  J450.0OO. 

However,  they  niso  found  that  this  was  a 
'milateral  taking  by  the  United  States  fn 
violation  of  the  6th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  the  United  States  Is 
liable  for  the  payment  of  5";,  simple  Interest 
annually  on  the  total  amount  of  the  award. 
If  there  were  no  offsets  against  this  amount, 
the  Sioux  would  be  entitled  to  an  award  of 
approximately  »104.000.000. 

However,  the  Commission  deteimlned  that 
the  United  States  was  entitled  to  prove,  at  a 
later  hearing,  and  offset  any  expenditures  it 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Sioux  under  the  1877 
agreement  as  a  payment  on  the  claim.  These 
expenditures  were  almost  all  in  the  form  of 
food,  rations,  and  other  subsistence  provi- 
sions. Additionally,  these  offsets  would  be 
applied  under  a  formula  which  off.sets  them 
on  a  year-by-year  basis  v.lth  a  portion  ap- 
plied to  the  principal  amount  of  the  award 
and  a  portion  to  the  Interest.  The  net  effect 
of  this  i^  that  the  award  woidd  be  totally 
V.  iped  out. 

tECISL.ATnS    AimiNATIVPS 

1.  The  Congre.ss  could  reject  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 
This  would  result  In  no  award  to  tlie  Sioux. 

2.  The  Congress  could  accept  tlic  provi- 
sions of  HR.  16170  and  the  bill  S.  3007  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  This  would  totally  dis- 
allow the  United  States  to  offset  any  ex- 
penditures for  food,  rations  and  other  pro- 
visions as  payments  on  the  claim.  Tills  would 
mean  that  all  the  appropriations  under  the 
1877  Act  would  be  disallowed.  The  United 
States  could  prove  and  otfact  any  other  com- 
pensation and.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission, prove  and  offset  any  gratuitlous  ex- 
pendlt^ires.  This  would  mean  that  the  Sioux 
would  recover  a  major  portion  of  their  award. 
It  would  also  mean  that  the  enormous  cost 
to  the  Government  of  researching  and  prov- 
ing these  items  as  payments  would  be 
avoided. 

3.  The  Congres.i  could  accept  a  modified 
version  of  the  Senate  language  which  would 
permit  the  Commission,  In  Its  discretion,  to 
pcnnlt  or  disallow  these  expenditures  for 
iood,  rations,  find  other  provisions  as  pay- 
ments on  the  claim.  Here  the  Commission, 
as  with  rcsjject  to  pratuitous  expenditure, 
could  allow  the  olfset  If  It  found  that  the 
United   St.ites  liad  conducted   its^U  honor- 
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ably  in  dealing  with  the  tribe.  Any  amount 
It  did  allow  as  payments  on  the  claim  would 
be  offset  under  the  formula  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis.  The  cost  of  research  and  proof 
would  still  be  present. 

COMMIl'lEE   ACTION  ON   H.«.    16170 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
hearings  on  the  bill.  H.R.  16170,  on  August  8, 
1874,  at  which  time  Administration  and  pub- 
lic witnesses  were  heard.  The  Subcommittee 
marked  up  the  bill  on  September  12,  1974, 
and  referred  the  bill  favorably  to  Uie  Full 
Committee  without  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs considered  the  bill  on  September  25 
and  October  3,  1974.  After  thorough  dlsciis- 
slon  and  debate  on  the  proposal,  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a  roU  call  vote  of  31  ayes  and  3 
nays,  adopted  tlie  proposal.  By  unanimous 
consent,  the  Committee  agreed  to  table  the 
bin  H.R.  16170  without  further  action  and 
instructed  the  House  conferees  on  S.  3007 
to  return  to  the  conference  with  the  Senate 
guided  by  the  action  of  the  Full  Committee. 

Pui-suant  to  the  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  House  conferees  on  S.  3007  returned 
lo  the  conference  with  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber  7.  1974.  The  House  agreed  to  recede  from 
its  amendment  and  concur  In  the  languagt 
cf  the  Senate  bill,  after  which  a  couierence 
report  w.a'^  filed  with  the  Hou«-e. 
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CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed?iesdau.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  know  out  for- 
mer colleague,  Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  were 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  his  untimely 
pas.sinpf  recently. 

Clifl  served  in  these  Halls  for  seven 
terms  as  Representative  from  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Maine  from  1951  to 
1965.  He  came  from  an  important  faim- 
ing  region  of  the  Nation  and  was  lor- 
merly  general  manager  of  the  Maine  Po- 
tato Grovv'ers,  Inc.  Thus,  he  brought  val- 
uable experience  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  where  he  served  far 
so  long.  His  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion's agricultural  policy  are  widely  rec- 
ognized— and  even  after  he  left  the 
House,  he  continued  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  American  farmer  as  director 
of  legislation  for  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Fedeiation.  In  addition,  he 
>srved  on  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development  and  the  Public 
L.Tnd  Law  Review  Commission. 

Cliff  was  one  of  the  most  couscientious 
and  diligent  Members  I  have  ever 
known,  and  he  was  completely  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  good  government.  His 
.'service  here  reflected  liir.  hardy  New 
England  heritage  and  his  respect  for 
individual  freedom  and  oui-  free  enter- 
prise sy.'-tem.  His  patience,  his  gentle- 
manly demeanor,  and  his  personal  in- 
tegrity won  him  countles.s  friends  on 
bot  h  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Cliff  always  gave  so  generously  of  his 
time  and  talents.  The  fatal  accident 
which  brought  such  an  early  end  to  a 
well-earned  retirement  brings  sorrow  to 
all  of  us.  Betty  joins  me  In  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Cliff's  lovely  v.iff, 
Wilila  and  their  children. 


VETO  ON  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TION, HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1131— THE  FOLLY  AND  ERROR  OP 
AMERICAN  MILITARY  AID  TO 
TURKEY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  tills  body  to  override  President  Ford's 
veto  of  the  continuing  appropriations  bill 
represents  an  unfortunate  day  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  returned  from 
Utah  for  the  express  purpose  of  joining 
in  this  congressional  effort  to  override 
this  veto  and  to  act  to  restore  compassion 
and  evenhandedness  to  our  policy  in 
Cypins.  I  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  that 
effort;  and  I  deplore  the  continued  use  of 
American  tax  dollars  at  this  time  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  tanks,  bullets, 
and  other  military  hardware  for  the 
armies  of  Turkey. 

The  resolution  on  the  Turkish  question 
passed  by  this  body  was  not  a  rigid  or 
thoughtless  usurpation  of  Executive  pre- 
rogative in  matter  of  foreign  affaii-s.  In- 
stead, it  represented  what  many  of  us 
felt  was  a  forceful  expression  of  our  con- 
viction that  American  foreign  aid  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  preparedness  for  prog- 
ress and  for  peacemaking.  Can  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  evidence  that  American 
foreign  aid  laws  are  being  complied  w^th 
and  that  progi-ess  toward  peace  is  being 
made  really  jeopardize  the  possibilities 
for  a  Cyprus  settlement?  Is  such  a  resolu- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  American  foreign  policy?  i 
think  not. 

As  we  are  now  forced  to  stand  mute 
on  this  question  of  continued  military  aid 
to  Turkey,  we  should  be  reminded  of  the 
role  we  as  a  nation  and  our  tax  dollars 
have  already  played  in  the  bloody  and 
senseless  tragedy  of  Cyprus.  American 
weapons  armed  the  Turkish  troops  that 
Invaded  Cyprus.  The  American  taxpayers 
provided  $148.6  million  in  total  military 
aid  to  Turkey  in  1973.  Our  foreign  policy 
leaders  have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
failure  thus  far  to  provide  the  even- 
handed  leadership  that  could  have 
helped  to  resolve  the  disputes.  We  are 
hardly  a  passive  onlooker  to  the  tragedy 
of  Cyprus.  We  are  and  have  been  closely 
involved  in  that  matter.  We  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxmy  of  refusing  at  this  point 
to  take  a  position  that  would  help  to 
restore  evenhandedness  to  our  foreign 
policy  in  Cyprus. 

In  August,  I  cosponsored  a  resolution 
that  called  for  the  cutoff  of  all  militai-y 
aid.  economic  assistance,  and  all  military 
sales  to  Tuikey  until  all  of  TurkeVs 
Armed  Forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Cyprus.  My  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  was  based  on  the  same  con- 
cerns I  had  then.  I  believe  we  should 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  self-deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Cyprus.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  should  be  used  to  advance 
peace  and  evenhanded  justice,  not  con- 
quest and  occupation.  I  believe  that  the 
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Turkish  resolution  passed  by  this  body 
was  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
coiTectlng  a  misguided  and  inhumane 
foreign  policy.  While  I  am  saddened  by 
the  veto  of  that  resolution  and  the  fail- 
ure of  this  body  to  correct  the  error  of 
that  veto,  I  remain  firm  in  my  convic- 
tion that  American  policy  with  respect  to 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cyprus,  must  and 
will  change.  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  con- 
tinue wherever  and  however  I  can,  to 
fight  for  that  change. 
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FAIRBURY  CHAMBER  AGRI- 
BUSINESS BANQUET 


HON.  CHARLES  TKONE 


JACK  COHN:  SOLUTION  T<^ 
INFLATION 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

*  OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  economists  have  submitted  their 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  inflationai-y 
problems  and  vei-y  few  seem  to  assert  in 
simple  terms  any  one  major  step  that 
our  Government  could  follow  in  an  effort 
to  restore  prosperity,  reduce  living  costs, 
and  place  our  Nation  back  on  a  normal 
economic  equilibrium.  This  morning,  I 
leceived  a  letter  from  Jack  Cohn,  a, high- 
ly successful  retired  retailer,  formerly  of 
my  congressional  district,  who  now  lives 
in  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

A  survey  of  Mr.  Cohns  recommenda- 
tions seems  to  present  some  sound  ad- 
vice on  a  couple  of  issues  that  would  be 
a  major  step  in  reducing  inflation. 

Had  he  added  to  his  comments  the  fact 
that  the  immediate  reduction  of  inter- 
est rates  and  the  closing  of  some  of  our 
fabulous  and  in  many  ca.ses  fraudulent 
tax  loopholes  to  large  conglomerates,  in- 
cluding big  oil,  his  solution  to  our  infla- 
tion menace  would  be  almost  complete. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  Mr.  Cohn's 
brief  letter  on  the  inflation  problem: 

Miami  Beach.  F^a. 
Dear  Ray:   After  listening  to  and  reading 
about  inflation,  it  surprises  me  that  none  of 
the  experts  touch  upon  the  growth  of  our 
population. 

Our  country  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about 
35,000  people  per  week.  Imagine  a  new  city 
each  week  with  this  population.  The  serv- 
ices, housing,  utilities  and  food  needed  to 
sustain  them.  I  think  we  need  more  produc- 
tion in  all  lines. 

WJ^en  in  central  niinois  this  summer  all 
the  farmers  were  complaining  about  crop 
failure  on  account  of  the  wet  and  cold  spring. 
My  thoughts  were  that  if  crops  are  smaller 
and  damaged  to  any  extent  prices  will  go 
up.  You  have  the  results  today  of  higher 
corn  and  soy  bean  prices.  So  you  can  control 
F-.ces  if  you  have  over  production.  Expand 
farming,  industry  and  services  to  talce  care 
of  more  population. 

Another  point  of  trouble  is  the  Uking  of 
farm  acreage  out  of  production.  All  over  our 
country  new  shopping  areas,  new  housing 
subdivisions  and  new  highways  are  taking 
thousands  of  farm  acreage  out  of  production, 
while  food  demands  rise. 

So  you  in  Washington  had  better  work  on 
production  and  more  production  In  all  lines. 
Excess  Inventory  will  level  prices. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jack  Coun. 


OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesdcy.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
evening,  October  14,  I  had  the  pleasuie 
of  attending  the  25th  annual  Agri  Busi- 
ne.ss  banquet  at  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

It  was  well  attended,  well  organized, 
and  the  guest  speaker  was  James  R. 
Craig  of  Springfield,  a  most  skilled  and 
inspiring  speaker. 

The  president  of  the  Fairbury  Cham- 
ber, Sam  Ellis,  and  banquet  chairman 
Ed  Hall  were  in  charge  of  this  business 
salute  to  Nebraska's  basic  industiy  of 
agricultuiT.  Responding  for  some  4,501 
area  guest-farmers  was  Marvin  Schultis, 
an  outstanding  area  fai-mer  from  the 
Diller  area.  His  response  reflects  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  farming  and 
some  down-to-earth  commonsense  phi- 
losophy. It  follows: 

Fairbury  CiiAMHEB  Agribusiness  BANQUEr 
We  in  production  agriculture  in  the  Fair- 
bury area  can  be  mighty  glad  that  there  are 
businessmen  here  in  town  who  are  concerned 
about  us  and  we  appreciate  these  banquets 
that  they  have  hosted  for  so  many  years. 

One  signiflcaut  problem  for  the  farmer 
and  everyone  else  this  year  as  the  weather — 
as  everyone  is  well  aware.  I  thought  I  might 
relate  to  you  in  a  little  more  detail  what 
the  weatherman  did  at  my  place  in  less  thaii 
a  6  month  period  of  time.  For  a  3  week  period 
starting  April  28th  we  had  7.65"  of  rain  (and 
this  was  supposed  to  be  planting  time.)  The 
rains  continued  and  we  got  small  amounts 
of  field  work  done  between  them.  When  we 
finally  got  the  last  mllo  planted  It  quit  rain- 
ing and  we  suffered  from  drought  and  severe 
heat.  Around  the  middle  of  August  we 
started  getting  some  hopeful  rains.  Tlien  on 
Aug.  17th  we  were  severely  damaged  with  a 
hail  and  a  tornado  took  2  large  grain  bins. 
In  September  we  had  an  early  frost  to  take 
care  of  what  the  hail  didn't  and  It  was  very 
dry  during  this  time.  Lately  we  have  had  a 
rain  which  makes  us  hopeful  that  more  will 
come. 

Things  have  changed  for  us  in  Agriculture 
and  I  know  tremendous  changes  have  taken 
pliice  in  your  businesses  as  weU.  The  short- 
ages that  we  have  experienced  have  been  a 
big  problem  for  both  the  farmer  and  the 
businessman.  We  have  seen  our  mputs  soar 
to  an  all-time  high  which  really  creates 
a  problem  for  all  of  us.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  we  understand  one  another's  problems 
more  fully  as  our  problems  become  your 
problems  and  vice-versa. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  benefits  from 
each  other's  successes.  I  don't  mean  to  give 
the  mipression  from  my  response  so  far  that 
everything  that  has  happened  this  year  has 
been  bad.  (Those  things  are  Just  easier  to 
tliink  of.)  We  have  many,  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for  which  we  should  never  forget. 
Prices  are  very  good  in  some  areas  and.  of 
course,  many  of  our  blessings  are  not  always 
materialistic  in  nature. 

We  need  you  businessmen  here  in  Pair- 
bury  and  I  know  you  need  the  farmers  in  this 
agricultural  community.  Im  sure  there  is 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  public  rela- 
tions between  agriculture  and  the  public. 
This  means  of  breaking  bread  together  this 
evemng  is  one  small  way  of  breaking  a  bar- 
rier between  businessmen  and  we  In  produc- 
tion  agriculture.   Certainly,    we   appreciate 
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what  you  are  ofTerliig  tor  ixs  fai  the  way  of 
goods  and  services,  and  we  do  wpnt  to  thank 
you  for  being  our  hosts  at  your;26th  annual 
Vianquet.  s. 


MORE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FRAUD         i 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP    IOWA  rj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEi|TATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  isi  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  growlnif 
problem  of  documentation  fijaud  Is  ap- 
parently nowhere  more  rampipnt  thnn  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Like  so  many  other  things  fc  this  mis- 
managed city,  the  District  of  Columbia's 
welfare  department,  which  has  charge 
of  the  vital  records  section,!  has  made 
another  incredible  mess. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Star-News  outlines  the  prevafent  misuse 
and  abuse  of  birth  and  death!  records  in 
Washington  and  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  those  who  thiok  this  city 
Is  ready  for  so-called  '"home  riile." 

I  Include  the  article  for  if .■;ertlon  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.       I 

[From  the  Waalilugton  Sttt^News, 
Oct.  3,  1974J         ;t 
i'EOPLE  Of  Aix  AcE3  Using  PHC^nr  Bxktu 
Cebtipicates        ;t 
(By  Robert  Pear)    i 

Federal  and  D.C.  offlctMs  are  liavedtlgatlng 
the  growing  use  of  fraudulent  Ijjrth  certifi- 
cates, which  one  city  ofliclal  says^as  become 
a  "frightening"  problem.  t 

The  certificates  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes — by  drug  tralTlckers  to  conceal  their 
identity,  by  aliens  who  purport  ti?  be  Ameri- 
can-bom, by  persons  who  claim  jnoneslstent 
dependents  In  order  to  fatten  tj^elr  welfare 
checks  and  even  by  athletes  who  falsify  their 
age  to  compete  In  a  particular  class. 

Welfare  Investigators  from  tt^  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  fe-e  reported 
to  have  been  spending  two  nlgjits  a  week 
examining  records  In  the  depart*ient's  vital 
records  section  on  the  first  floor  df  the  police 
headquarters  building.  ;i 

"You  can  buy  a  blank  blrtH  certificate 
on  the  streets  of  DC.  for  $25  ai^  use  It  to 
get  welfare,"  a  knowledgeable  sbfarce  In  the 
department  said  yesterday.  "EvJBn  If  they 
catch  you  after  10  or  11  months,  |hey  cut  off 
your  welfare  but  they  don't  thr(|w  you  Into 
Jail  or  take  you  to  court."  \i 

Contributing  to  the  potential  for  abuse, 
city  officials  say.  Is  the  fact  th^  the  office 
of  vital  records  does  not  use  ^jerase-proof 
paper  or  pre-number  its  blank  fotms,  as  fed- 
eral authorities  recommend.  Th^,  the  offi- 
cials say.  It  Is  difficult  to  trace  s^len  forms. 

In  addition,  rigorous  Identlflc^on  Is  not 
required  to  get  a  copy  of  a  birth  iecord.  "We 
Just  require  you  sign  an  application."  said 
a  vital  records  officer.  "You  dog't  have  to 
five  proof  you  are  who  you  say  jjpu  are." 

John  H.  Crandall,  chief  of  thi  vital  rec- 
ords section,  says  the  staff  has  beln  cut  back 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  fo^  birth  and 
death  records  has  more  than  doi#>led.  There 
were  17  employes  In  1966  wheg  uie  office 
Issued  56.000  copies,  he  says,  coizk>ared  with 
14  this  year,  e.xpected  to  provid^tmore  than 
120.000  copies.  :| 

He  attributes  part  of  the  newjdemaud  to 
devotees  of  astrology,  concerned  |bout  their 
natal  hour.  "No  two  ways  about  §,"  he  says, 
'They've  Increased  our  business."! 

Meanwhile,  on  the  national  le^l.  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  stepped  xvp  efforts  to 
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detect  the  use  of  fraudulent  birth  certlflcatee 
In  passport  applications. 

"Doctmientation  fraud  Is  rampant  In  this 
country."  Prances  O.  Knight,  the  outspoken 
cUrector  of  the  passport  office,  said  In  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  internal  secu- 
rity eubcommlttee,  "not  only  In  those  docu- 
ments which  are  submitted  with  passport 
applications,  but  those  submitted  for  Social 
Security,  for  health  benefits,  for  pensions, 
for  almost  any  service  or  financial  profit 
which  can  be  chiseled  out  of  the  federal 
government." 

She  says  tlie  cout  of  document  fraud  to  the 
U.S.  government,  by  a  conservative  estimate. 
Is  «i. 5  billion. 

WUllam  E.  Duggan,  chief  of  the  legal  divi- 
sion, has  worked  In  the  passport  office  for 
34  years,  and  according  to  an  admiring  col- 
league, "He  knows  more  ways  to  cheat  on 
legal  documents  tlian  anybody  else." 

Duggan  says  one  of  the  more  difficult  ploys 
TO  iletect  Is  the  use  of  birth  certificates  of 
deceased  children.  Several  such  cases  have 
occurred  in  D.C,  he  says. 

The  technique  Involves  getting  a  birth 
certificate  of  an  Infant  who  died  shortly  after 
birth — a  child  who,  If  It  had  lived,  would  be 
about  the  .same  age  as  the  Impostor  pretend- 
ing to  hie  Identity.  The  names  of  such 
children  apparently  are  obtained  from  grave- 
yards, from  newspaper  files  and  even  from 
vital  records  offices  by  persons  pretending  to 
do  genealogical  research. 

In  one  case  of  another  type,  recalled  by 
officials  of  the  human  resources  department, 
a  group  of  men  under  the  age  of  40  formed 
a  basketball  team  to  compete  in  a  league 
for  men  over  40,  with  the  idea  of  winning 
television  sets  and  money  offered  as  prizes. 
One  of  them  snatched  a  blank  birth  cer- 
tificate from  a  woman  In  the  vital  records 
offlce  while  talking  to  her.  He  took  It  to  a 
printer  who  made  a  dozen  facsimiles,  which 
the  men  fiUed  out. 

They  won  the  championship,  but  even- 
tually were  tracked  down  and  bad  to  apolo- 
gize to  the  league.  It  could  not  be  determined 
whether  any  legal  action  was  taken  against 
them. 

In  another  case,  a  woman  changed  thp 
year  of  birth  on  her  son's  certificate  so  that 
he  could  qualify  as  one  of  the  top  10  tennis 
players  in  the  country  In  a  certain  age 
bracket.  The  altered  document  "looks  great, 
especially  when  you  have  to  change  only  one 
digit,"  an  official  said. 

City  officials  who  expressed  concern  about 
these  abuses  asked  to  remain  anonymous 
because  of  a  policy  in  the  human  resources 
department  rtquirlng  employes  to  clear  press 
contacts  with  a  public  relations  person. 

As  an  liiUlcatiun  of  the  need  for  tighter 
controls,  officials  report  that  a  cook  appar- 
ently walked  olf  with  some  blank  birth 
documents  from  a  print  shop  at  D.C.  Genera) 
Hospital,  wliere  they  were  stored. 

The  fraud  problem  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  the  Justice  Department  Is  ex- 
pected to  announce  soon  the  formation  of  a 
federal  advisory  conunlttee  on  false  Identifi- 
cation, with  representatives  from  the  Pass- 
port Office,  the  Immigration  and  Naturall- 
z.itlon  Service,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  FBI,  the  Social 
Security  Admlnlstratloa  and  other  agencies. 
Law  enforcement  authorities  say  they 
often  have  found  blank  certificates  in  the 
automobiles  or  residences  of  persons  arrested 
on  serious  charges.  "False  IdenUficatlon  is 
to  a  criminal  what  burglar  tools  are  to  a 
biu-glar."  Duggan  says.  He  describes  the  prob- 
lem as  "the  mystery  of  Identification  in  our 
present  open  society." 

The  problem  comes  at  a  time  when  de- 
mands for  personal  identification — whether 
in  connection  with  school.  Job  or  credit  ap- 
plicaLion^— are  growing;.  Tl^e  trend  is  re- 
flected In  the  r.ict  that  60  percent  of  the 
copies  now  iuiii^ed  by  the  Distrlfit  are  blrtl\ 
records,  whereas  tlie  majority  u^ed  to  be 
death  ''ecords. 
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since  last  autumn,  the  city  baa  been  re- 
quiring new  applicants  for  drlrer's  licenses 
to  Identify  themselves  by  means  of  birth 
certificates.  Likewise,  parents  registering  a 
child  for  kindergarten  need  to  show  a  birth 
certificate. 

A  person  who  phones  the  D.C.  government 
and  asks  about  birth  records  often  ts  referred 
to  a  tape-recorded  message.  "If  you  prefer  to 
shop  by  mall"  rather  than  come  In  i)erson,  it 
says,  "please  give  us  date  of  birth,  mother's 
maiden  name,  father's  name,  child's  name." 
The  cost  l3  91,  pli's  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  The  recording  says  nothing  about 
who  may  request  a  certificate. 

Russell  E.  Booker  Jr.,  chief  of  registration 
services  In  Virginia,  favors  national  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  complaining  that  "each 
state  does  its  own  thing."  He  says  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  the  few  developed  countries 
without  a  national  policy  on  registration. 

Arguments  against  a  nationwide  system 
of  birth  and  death  registration  have  been 
made  on  the  ground  of  states'  rights. 

Loren  E.  Chancellor,  an  expert  In  registra- 
tion techniques  at  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  says  the  problem  is  directly 
related  to  the  number  of  local  record  offices 
across  the  country,  which  be  estimates  at 
2.000  to  3.000.  If  other  states  controlled  the 
l3.^uani.e  of  certificates  through  one  central 
office,  as  Maryland  and  Virginia  do.  there 
would  be  less  opportunity  for  fraud,  he  says. 

In  Maryland,  according  to  Vernon  R.  Rnn- 
dall.  chief  of  the  vital  records  division,  ap- 
pllcanls  must  state  the  reason  they  need  a 
copy  of  a  blrtb  certificate.  Fraud  has  not 
been  a  serious  problem.  Randall  says.  The 
charge,  as  In  Virginia.  Is  ?2  a  copy. 

Prom  time  to  time  In  Virginia,  people 
complain  that  the  bureau  has  issued  a  copy 
of  their  certificate  to  someone  else.  "If  we 
cannot  Identify  the  applicant  or  his  relation 
to  the  registrant,"  Booker  says,  "we  send  a 
form  letter  and  ask  him  to  identify  him- 
self." Only  the  registrant,  bis  immediate 
family  and  his  attorney  are  entitled  to 
copies. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  ORGANIZED 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  CONCERN- 
ING BLACK  fOWDER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 
Wednesdav.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  H.R.  14549  and  H.R.  14018, 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  on  the  .sub- 
colnmittee.  Representatives  William  S. 
Cohen  and  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  Also 
under  consideration  are  11  similar  House 
bills  and  S.  1083.  which  passed  the  other 
body  last  year.  These  bills  would  ex- 
empt commercially  manufactured  black 
powder  and  certain  igniters  used  in 
lUitique  weapons  from  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
November  14.  In  the  Raybum  House 
Oflice  Building.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
or  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
.'hould  address  their  requests  to  the 
Hcure  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Ray- 
jum  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
IVC.  20515. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

TM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
stands  In  Courthouse  Square  in  the  city 
of  Scranton  a  beautlftil  monument  to 
a  man  whose  name  will  live  as  long  as  this 
Nation  lives,  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 
He  came  from  his  native  Poland  to  givr; 
his  life  for  American  freedom,  and  will 
be  loved  as  long  as  freedom  is  loved. 

Last  Simday  tlie  General  Pulaski 
Memorial  Committee  of  Lackawanna 
Coimty  held  its  17th  annual  Pulaski  Day 
Dimier.  Rev.  A.  B.  Bocianski,  pastor  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Church  In  west 
Scranton  gave  the  Invocation,  and  Rev. 
V.  R.  Pelvyak.  pastor  of  Sacred  Hearts 
Chvuch  of  Mayfield  gave  the  benediction. 
The  opening  remarks  were  given  by  the 
seneial  chairman  and  president.  Mi'. 
George  Yavorek.  and  tiie  welcome  by 
Mayor  Eugene  Peters.  Janet  Wagner,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Kathy  Kaiiavy,  en- 
tertained the  guests  with  songs,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Baranowski,  Jr.  acted  rs  toast- 
master  for  the  evening. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was.  of 
course,  the  address  given  by  Attorney 
Stanley  J.  Glod,  of  Wa.shington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Glod  has  had  an  outstanding  cai-eer. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  John  Carroll  Univer- 
sity of  Cleveland,  magna  cum  laude.  and 
a  giaduate  of  Georgetown  Law  School. 
He  has  served  in  the  intelligence  section 
of  the  U.S.  Aimy,  and  is  today  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  tlie  Reserves.  He  has 
studied  abroad,  and  is  fluent  in  Polish, 
German,  and  several  Slavic  languages, 
and  has  specialized  in  international  trade 
and  diplomatic-consular  affairs. 

His  address  was,  I  believe,  a  significant 
contribution  not  only  to  the  guest.s  who 
v.ere  present,  but  to  all  who  might  read 
or  hear  it.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  appending  the  text  of  his 
remarks,  so  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Hou-se  might  have  the  benefit  of  these 
fine  thoughts: 

Address   or  Stanley   J.   Gi.od 

Mr.  Chairman.  &Ir.  Mayor,  Reverend 
Fathers,  distinguished  jurists,  distinguished 
editors  and  representatives  of  our  media,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  truly  honored  to  be  Invited  to  speak  be- 
fore you  on  this  memorable  occa.sion. 

If  I  may  digress,  permit  me  to  briefly  ad- 
dress a  few  remarks  to  the  gathered  bs- 
.sembly  in  our  native  PolLsh  language. 

(Brief  remarks  by  the  speaker  in  the 
Polish  language.) 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  somewhat  out  of 
place  appearing  before  you  to-day,  sand- 
wiched between  two  dates  commemorating 
such  stalwart  figures  in  our  American  his- 
tory as  Clirlstopher  Columbvis  and  General 
Caslmlr  Pulaski.  On  the  other  band,  this  oc- 
casion Is  most  fitting  since,  without  the  ef- 
forts and  leadership  of  these  brave  men,  we 
might  not  be  here  to-day.  Being  true  ethnics 
-'rom  Italian  and  PoILjIi  backgrounds,  Co- 
lumbus and  Pula.ski  provide  a  natural  entree 
i>>r  my  remarks,  which  I  would  simply  en- 
Litle:  "The  ethnic  in  the  mosaic  of  American 
liie — his  Impact  for  the  future." 

I  am  personally  proud  and  gratified  In  re- 
uirnlng  once  again  to  my  hon^e  State  of 
Ponnsjlvanla,  where  the  seeds  of  ethnicity 
.^'H'e  birth  to  our  Nation  nearly  two  hundred 
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years  ago,  ha\e  developed  and  grown  since 
that  time,  and  will  Sourish  for  years  to  come 
In  the  bright  future  that  lies  ahead. 

The  recent  surge  of  ethnicity  In  our  coun- 
try has  produced  some  most  Interesting 
rhetoric,  advanced  noteworthy  causes,  pro- 
moted national  legislation  and  spurred 
countle.ss  politicians  in  attempts  to  give  the 
ethnic  his  "place  in  the  sun.''  Suddenly,  the 
ethnic  has  become  the  most  wanted  person 
In  any  group  or  organization,  or  simply  chic 
to  Just  have  as  one's  friend.  However,  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  conclusions  would  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  for  some  of  what  I  have 
said  is  true,  with  much  of  it  being  false  or, 
at  least,  nilsleading.  Let  us  brlelly  examine 
the  plight  of  the  ethnic  to  tliis  point  in  our 
Nation's  history,  with  a  greater  emphasis 
being  given  to  where  he  should  be  he-ded  in 
the  future. 

As  a  rather  cursor^'  glance  at  the  pa.st,  per- 
haps some  of  the  most  encompassing  com- 
ments came  from  educators  and  historians 
who  are  currently  involved  in  a  furor  over 
the  proposed  bi-lingual  educ«.tlou  in  our 
public  schools,  as  au:hori7ed  and  fimded  by 
the  1974  Education  Act.  One  commentator 
succinctly  and  accurately  defined  the  place 
of  the  ethnic  in  American  history  by  stating : 
"That  when  a  country  is  established  by 
European  settlers  on  the  land  of  indigenous 
resident*,  built  through  the  work  of  slaves 
Imported  from  Africa,  and  then  populated 
and  developed  by  immlr:rants  from  all  over 
the  world.  Its  'hiherltance'  is  precisely  that 
of  world  history  and  culture." 

Indeed,  how  could  It  be  otherwise  in  a  na- 
tion born  out  of  many  natioiis.  a  country 
founded  and  inhablled  by  emigrants  ironi 
nil  pai-ts  of  the  g!ol>e.  whoe<»  dedication  was 
to  build  a  new  land  on  the  ilme-tested 
stones  of  their  linltage. 

Yet,  This  some  "charter  group,"  so  to 
Fpcak.  encounters  problems  today,  the  lik.es 
of  which  they  neither  created  nor  contem- 
plated. It  is  perliaps  enlightening  to  note 
that  the  basic  foiindatlon  stones  of  our  Na- 
tion, as  conceived  by  our  forefathers  and 
embodied  in  the  creative  documente  such 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution,  pro- 
vide an  ample  basis  for  equality  between 
perfAjns  of  varying  races,  creeds  and  colors. 
By  and  large,  the  clear  and  simple  language 
of  those  precious  words  rang  hollow,  as 
though  paying  only  lip  service  to  an  other- 
wise sound  framework  of  government. 
Through  the  years  of  maturation,  education 
and  experience  within  the  etlinic  and  minor- 
it  y  communities  of  our  country,  the  value 
p.nd  b<»nefit  of  the  simple  concepts  created 
by  our  forefathers  began  to  asstime  life  and 
Identlflable  form.  One  could  conceivably 
areue  whether  progress  Indeed  has  been 
made,  or  to  what  degree.  However,  the  essen- 
tial consideration  is  that  movement  is  evi- 
dent despite  Its  degree  or  pace.  Change  has 
plT&ys  been  a  painful  process  in  any  clvlli- 
7a*lon  and  we  are  no  exception.  Cb-inge  at 
the  upper  strata,  therefore,  would  prove  to 
be  even  more  gradual  and  painful. 

It  is  not  my  purpo.se  to  argue  the  merits 
or  speed  of  the  swing  toward  the  ethnic 
community,  but  rather  to  extoll  tlie  fact  that 
a  change  is  indeed  taking  place.  The  pa.st 
is  prologue  and  ours  Is  to  recognize  the 
change  for  what  it  is — the  greatest  challenge 
to  our  talent  and  fiber,  to  be  seized  and 
exploited,   not  shunned  and  equivocated. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  whole  past  trend 
of  Inequity,  distrust  and  suspicion  toward 
ethnics  from  the  national  majority  surfaced 
explosively  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
usually  quiet.  Industrious  ethnic.  Provoked 
partly  by  the  awakening  of  America's  blacks, 
ethnic  Identity  became  a  point  of  insistence 
In  practically  aU  walks  of  life.  Astute  poli- 
ticians were  quick  to  gra.sp  the  potential  In- 
volved on  both  the  local  and  national  levels. 
They  appealed  to  ethnic  groups  for  support 
and  thus  discovered  a  baudy  vehicle  for 
conveying  the  newly-generated  Interest  to 
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influence  Ooveriunent  &cUon  at  the  national 
leveL  Thus,  as  an  initial  token  of  this  re- 
surgence, an  etlinic  heritage  studies  bill  »a^i 
passed  by  Congress  in  Jiuie,  187;^. 

Th*  bUl.  although  still  far  from  a'coin- 
pllEbing  its  original  purpose  and  cauf^ht  Ui 
the  tigbtening  vice  of  stu-inklng  budgets, 
nevertheless  siguailed  a  turning  point  in 
ethnic  life  in  America.  For  the  first  time 
perhaps  in  our  nation's  history,  ethnics 
banned  together  with  a  regenerated  fury  thai 
had  not  been  exercibed  since  the  first  days 
of  this  Republic.  The  ethnic  cause  was  now 
one,  with  a  family  spirit  that  exhibited  R 
capability  of  irai^soeudiug  any  adversity  or 
ob-stacle. 

At  this  point,  etbnlcs  todav  s^nd  and 
search  for  proper  directions  in  whi£h  to  exer- 
cise their  new  ly- won  influence  for  th" 
future.  Tiiey,  perhaps  more  than  anyone. 
i'c-\Iize  and  appreciate  that  the  path  leadii:(.' 
to  Uie  present  crossroads  lias  not  been  an 
easy  one.  They  certainly  know  where  they 
have  been — now  the  question  is  whei'e  ai'e 
they   headed  in   the   future? 

Sf>me  problem  areas  merit  our  close  s£ru- 
iluy.  I  would  personally  characterize  In  one 
word  the  substance  of  the  problem  In  Amer- 
ica as  "tokenism."  Webster  defines  It  as  'hav- 
ing  only  tbe  semblance  of."  I  would  describe 
it  as  "too  Utile,  too  late,"  or  even  "too  cheap 
a  price  for  so  great  a  sacrifice." 

Caught  ill  the  chasm  of  multiple  Immi- 
gratious  and  comprised  to  a  large  extent  o: 
disadvantaged  peoples  from  many  nations. 
eihuics  formed  tlie  basic  "working  class,"  or. 
iu  some  cases,  a  source  of  servitude.  Poi' 
many  ethnics,  entry  Into  high  political  office 
aiid  top  level  management  positions  In  both 
government  and  Industry  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  closed  door.  A  far-off  dream  attainable 
by  only  the  certain  few  from  the  "blue 
blood"  stream  of  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand.  Involvement  In  poli- 
tic: is  not  new  for  the  ethnic.  We  current V 
enjoy  a  smattei'lng  of  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators— again  a  mere  token  for  out  numbeis 
and  strength.  The  same  is  true  within  other 
top  levels  of  Government  and  In  the  execu- 
tive business  suites  of  our  larger  corpora- 
tions across  the  Nation.  Where  does  the  fault 
lie?  Is  it  a  form  of  Inherited  Inertia  or 
Equeandibness?  If  It  indeed  was  a  lack  of 
tpeaking  out  or  being  heard — because  of 
bome  mythical,  self-imbued  sense  of  In- 
feriority— It  Is  time  to  "stop."  Let  ue  be  In- 
trospective and  self -critical,  looking  Inside 
our.selves  for  a  reason  In  not  bettering  our 
lot. 

It  was  only  within  the  past  five  to  six 
vears  that  the  ethnics  formed  a  substantlsl 
power  block  within  one  of  our  major  politi- 
cal parties.  The  formation  of  the  Heritage 
Groups  Council  within  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  during  the  1968  Presiden- 
tial campaign  was  a  first  of  Its  kind  In  na- 
tional politics.  Tlie  more  recent  formation  cf 
;:  similar  group  within  tbe  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  was  a  welcome  event.  The 
formation  of  Infiuentlal  heritape  groups 
v.-Ithln  our  tv.-o  major  parties  Is  a  necessary 
prei-equlsite  for  an  effective  and  viable  par- 
ticipation of  ethnics  In  the  political  pToces.= 
of  Government.  More  and  more  will  these 
fotips  become  eff'ectlve  spokesmen  for  the 
ethnic  community  in  making  its  policies  and 
positions  known  and  heeded  at  the  national 
party  levels.  If  effectively  operated  and,  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  participated  In.  the 
ethnics  can,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histor.v 
of  our  political  annals,  propose  qualified  can- 
didates from  their  mvn  ranks  to  run  In  im- 
portant State  and  national  elections,  or  to 
be  considered  high  level  appointments  with- 
in the  Oo\'ernment.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  Is  at  times  a  slow  and 
tedious  process  requiring  our  utmost  patience 
and  best  efforts. 

Above  all,  It  must  be  remembered  that  p 
total  ethnic  participation  In  our  two-party 
system,  long  overdue  as  It  Is,  is  n  necessary 
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prereqiilsite  to  the  implenoi^ntatlon  of  the 
many  programs  and  poUciesf  with  which  we 
ethnics  are  bo  vitally  conceijned.  By  way  of 
example,  a  more  effective  ethnic  voice  could 
have  produced  better  and  fBr-ranglng  heri- 
tage studies  legislation  than  the  current  bill, 
with  a  guaranteed  form  of  funding  being 
predicated  upon  a  strong  qiUd  pro  quo  from 
legislators  and  officials  ch^ged  with  that 
responsibility.  || 

All  of  these  measures  ar^ positive  action 
programfs.  However,  no  flexfcg  of  arms  by 
the  ethnic  community  is  atwisable,  or  even 
possible,  without  a  renewea  and  thorough 
Involvement  of  our  youth.  F*  too  long,  have 
we  continually  voiced  our  c^cern  with  our 
youth  and  their  evident  al^nce  from  our 
councils  of  declsion-maklng.^^'here  are  they, 
we  ask?  Why  don't  they  ca!>B  to  participate 
with  us  in  the  strengthen ing^nd  propagating 
of  our  many  fine  ethnic  tra<atlons? 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  hadlthe  privilege  of 
chairing  a  "Polnla  press  cottference,"  spon- 
sored  by  "perspectives,"  a  if olLsh -American 
cultural  and  educational  ||uarterly,  pub- 
lished in  Washington.  DC.     ;| 

The  conference,  believed  ttt  be  the  first  of 
Its  kind,  provided  a  forum;  for  open  and 
frank  discussions  of  problem^  relating  to  the 
present  posture  and  futuri^  direction  for 
ethnics  of  Polish-American  heritage.  An  in- 
depth  examination  of  our  history,  media  and 
inter-ethnlc  relations  was  highlighted  most 
slgmficantly  by  the  partlclpaijlon  and  contri- 
bution of  our  Polish-Americ<pi  youth  In  the 
worlcshop  on  'ethnic  youth^ education  and 
leadership."  A  deep  sense  of  ^ide  In  our  cul- 
ture, coupled  with  a  dedlc^ion  toward  an 
"action"  oriented  theme  perfedeU  their  dl.s- 
cussions  and  resolutions.        |l 

Backed  by  a  series  of  concrite  community- 
oriented  accomplishments  IJi  the  areas  of 
theater,  dancing,  study  groui^rlps  to  Poland, 
and  substantial  area  rehegiilltation  pro- 
grams, the  Polish-American  3|i>uth  group  hsM 
given  the  lie  to  the  archaldt approach  that 
they  are  either  "too  young.llinexperlenccd" 
or  otherwise  "unable"  to  succissfully  venture 
forth  into  variou.s  walks  of  lift  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  an  Anglo-Sa^Jnlzed  society. 
Unlike  some  of  their  predecefsors  and  those 
who  merely  pay  lip  service  toihelr  activities, 
i!ils  "new  breed  geueratlod^'  has  already 
proven  that  they  have  sufficfent  brains  and 
brawn  to  overcome  the  squeai^ilshness  of  old 
and  provide  the  caliber  of  le^ershlp  for  the 
future  direction  of  Polonla  ^at  Is  both  re- 
freshing and  admirable.  | 

To  their  efforts,  I  say  "Braio,"  for  our  fu- 
ture is  truly  in  their  capa^e  and  willing 
hands.  We  must  not  extingu^h  this  zeal  by 
our  indifference  or  callouAness  to  their 
needs.  This  would  amount  to  4  gros.s  violation 
of  a  sacred  trust  reposed  in  t^. 

This  serves  as  but  one  glo\«flng  example  of 
effective  action.  Again,  I  repeit,  why  have  we 
not  accomplished  greater  sudcesses  and  vic- 
tories? Why  have  our  young  people  removed 
themselves  from  our  inldst'jT  Why  have  we 
not  tiaed  our  strength  and  nuiiiberB  to  greater 
political  advantage,  or  to  galrijposltlons  of  In- 
tluence  and  leadership  throujghout  the  net- 
work of  our  society?  The.se  a;|e  all  questions 
which  we  must  openly  and  hc^iestly  a^k  our- 
selves. ^ 

Upon  a  thorough  exami^tlon  of  con- 
scieoce,  I  feel  conhdent  thatiyou  will  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions  as  I  d^d.  In  my  opin- 
ion, tlie  blame  lies  within  i^.  Our  dlvistve- 
iiess,  petty  Jealousies,  back-kiilug  and  lack 
of  it  true  unity,  sucli  as  that  ichleved  by  our 
black  aiid  Jewish  bre'.hren,  lie  at  the  core 
of  our  problem.  I 

These  bad  qualities,  when  (Aupled  with  the 
uncompromising  rule  by  c<  ^tuiii  segments 
-j^ihin  our  various  organizat  ons  who  would 
advocate  a  return  of  eastern  1  juropean  moth- 
erlands to  pre-World  War  I.  oi  leven  monarch- 
ical posture,  combine  to  rt  ider  our  most 
prestigious  organs  sterile,  pd  verless,  and  In 
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some  instances,  the  laughing  stock  of  those 
who  wish  to  keep  us  divided.  Although  the 
sensitivities  and  background  of  those  who 
adhere  to  such  constricting  views  must  be 
understood,  they  shotild  not  be  blindly  sub- 
mitted to.  The  advocacy  ot  these  archaic 
policies  is  not  only  Impractical,  but  also  not 
in  consonance  with  the  established  precepts 
of  international  law.  We  must  learn  to  accept 
the  world,  with  its  member  nations  and  their 
problems  at  a  point  where  we  find  them,  and 
go  forward  in  a  spirit  of  peaceful  cooperation 
and  harmony  among  nations.  Anything  less 
than  this  Is  totally  unrealistic  In  the  context 
of  the  2l8t  century  and  Its  fearsome  tech- 
nology. 

Thus,  there  Ls  no  small  wander  that  our 
youth,  being  uninterested  in  pursuing  old- 
world  politics  which  tend  to  divide  and  con- 
fuse, are  alienated  and  "turned  off."  They 
look  to  concepts,  ideas  and  leadership  which 
relate  more  to  the  present  world.  They  no 
longer  accept  blind  obedience,  unquestioned 
loyalties  or,  more  recently,  questionable  wars 
with  peoples  whom  they  have  never  seen  or 
been  associated.  They  seek  to  expand  their 
relationships  with  their  peers  in  this  country 
and  the  youth  of  other  countries  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis,  unfettered  by  a  past  which  they 
neither  created  nor  controlled.  Detente  to 
them  Is  a  live  concept,  requiring  understand- 
ing and  compromise  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  a  fresh  start  that  they  seek  with 
other  nations,  and  not  a  binding  allegiance 
to  ancient  themes  or  mythical  Ideologies. 
Their  lead  should  be  ours  as  well. 

Organizations  tied  to  such  old-line  con- 
cepts have  become  totally  unresponsive  to 
present  needs  and  thus  will  never  rally  our 
youth  to  their  meeting  tables.  What  is  per- 
haps worse  is  that  such  concepts  are  reflec- 
tive of  a  certain  segment  which  has  consist- 
ently stifled  any  progress  or  expansion  of 
horizons.  The  majority,  which  thus  far  has 
been  too  silent,  must  stop  "the  tail  wagging 
the  dog."  Klelbasa,  ham  and  golabkl  are  no 
longer  our  only  common  traits  or  cliaracteris- 
tlcs.  Our  youth  have  gone  into  the  world  and 
succesofuilv  competed  among  their  peers, 
without  any  assistance  from  a  polonla  racked 
by  petty  Jealotisles  and  divislveness.  It  should 
not  come  as  any  surprise  that  they  no  longer 
need  us.  Conversely,  we  need  them — their  vi- 
tality, leadership  and  fresh  concepts  In  order 
to  keep  polonia,  or  any  ethnicity  alive.  The 
lime  for  such  a  partnership  is  now. 

In  reflection,  the  ethnic  has  truly  come  of 
age,  but  in  a  transfigured  form.  Indeed,  our 
country  wouldn't  be  what  it  is  without  the 
ethnic,  old  or  new.  Tlie  new  breed  ethnic, 
however,  no  longer  need  be  blindly  obedient, 
squeamish  nor  submissive  to  the  dictates  of 
the  majority.  Thanks  to  the  unswerving  dedi- 
cation of  hard-working,  immigrant  parents, 
the  new  ethtUc  has  proven  himself  a  highly 
intelligent,  industrious  and  capable  leader  in 
every  sector  of  our  American  life.  The  legacy 
and  traditions  given  by  our  parents  are 
sacred.  Their  work  is  done.  It  1h  now  our 
responsibility  to  carry  otit  the  mission  for 
which  we  have  been  so  well  prepared. 

Ethnics  now  are  not  without  clovit.  It  is 
accurate  to  say  that,  when  luilted,  ethnics 
control  the  majority  voting  povser  in  ull  of 
our  large  cities  across  the  Nation.  The  power 
of  such  a  voting  bloc  upon  State  and  na- 
tional Issues  and  interests  is  truly  staggering. 
Unfortunately,  up  to  now,  we  have  failed 
to  capitalize  on  this  strength.  The  persistent 
divislveness  in  our  midst  has  to  be,  without 
doubt,  the  prime  culprit.  A  unification  of 
our  voice  on  any  issue  would  serve  as  a 
strong  ultimatum  to  any  political  candidate 
for  high  ofllce.  Without  us,  when  united, 
they  cannot  win.  Astute  politicians  readily 
understand  power  politics  and  are,  therefore, 
so  very  eager  to  court  us.  However,  we  miut 
not  succumb  to  the  temptation  by  accepting 
ti\e  mere  "bread  crumbs"  and  "tokenism" 
that  they  have  thus  far  meted  out  simply 
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to  keep  us  silent  or  content  In  a  state  of 
false  security. 

The  direction  of  our  future  now  becomes 
quite  clear.  These  times  demand  a  strong 
two-party  system  which  we  should  actively 
construct  and  support.  This  time,  however, 
the  "tree  of  politics'*,  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, should  blossom  with  many  ethnic 
branches.  Let  this  truly  become  the  age  of 
the  "ethnic  Inflation"  throughout  every 
strand  of  our  American  life.  What  better  way 
to  achieve  these  goals  than  to  make  our  im- 
pact felt  in  time  for  our  Nation's  bicenten- 
nial Just  as  it  was  felt  in  those  first  trying 
days  two  huiidred  years  ago.  It  Is  equally  as 
vital  now  as  It  was  then. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  leave  you  with 
several  thoughts. 

First:  If  we  are  to  survive,  a  reunification 
of  spirit  in  our  group  thinking  and  action 
Is  vital  to  combat  the  killer  disease  of  divi- 
slveness and  Jealousy. 

Second:  We  must  purge  ourselves  of  un- 
questioned loyalties  to  the  archaic  notions 
advocated  by  a  dying  and  largely  unsuccess- 
ful segment  within  our  ranks. 

Third:  A  rededlcation  and  opening  of  our 
ruling  councils  to  our  youth  is  already  dan- 
gerously overdue 

Fourth:  A  pooling  of  our  combined 
strength  and  talents  within  the  political 
arena  is  esiiential  for  the  preservation  of  a 
healthy  two-party  system,  and  the  continu- 
ing propagation  of  the  familiar  customs  and 
traditions  which  served  as  the  building  blocks 
of  this  Nation. 

Fifth:  Otir  list  of  grievances,  demands  and 
accompanying  ultimatums  to  Governmem 
leaders,  legi.slators,  and  political  candidates 
shoiUd  be  reasonable,  clear  and  forthright. 

All  that  I  have  said  represents  but  a  modest 
beginning.  The  future  now,  as  was  the  ca.se 
In  the  past,  will  largely  depend  on  our  hard 
work  in  acquiring  the  necessary  skills,  edu- 
cation and  qualifications  leading  to  positions 
of  leadership  and  influence.  Such  a  future 
can  never  be  built  upon  complaints,  com- 
parisons, equivocations,  excuses,  apathy  or 
complacency.  We  certainly  have  our  wounds 
to  bind  and  heal  in  the  process  of  building 
a  healthy,  unified  body  of  policy  and  action. 
The  challenge  and  choice  for  a  better  tomor- 
row is  ours  today.  Therefore,  In  the  recent 
words  of  our  President  when  assimilng  office: 
"Ijet's  get  on  with  It." 

Thank  voxi. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1974  , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker:  H.  K.  "Bud"  Smith,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Jno.  H. 
Swi.sher  Cigar  Co.,  also  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  and  an 
outstanding  conservative  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Florida,  wrote  me  re- 
cently the  following  thought  provoking 
and  helpful  letter,  which  I  think  makes 
a  lot  of  sense: 

DrAR  Charli>::  President  Ford  described 
the  enemy  "Inflation  "  and  the  destruction  it 
brings  as  worse  than  an  Invading  army.  Yet. 
to  the  layman  words  like  "Inflation,  Reces- 
sion. Devaluation",  etc..  are  still  a  bit 
difficult. 

Mr.  Meany  came  up  with  "Veto  Proof  Con- 
gress   and  the  Pre.'?ldent  responded  this  week 


with  "Inflation  Proof  Congress"  (originated 
by  U.S.  Chamber) . 

Here's  a  phrase  for  national  use  from  your 
friend  Bud  that  I  hope  youll  get  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  Congress. 

For  some  years  the  words  "Air  Pollution" 
and  "Water  Pollution"  have  had  household 
use — everyone  understands  them.  Now  I  aug- 
gest  that  OUT  great  enemy  be  labeled  "Dol- 
lar Pollution"! 

Three  examples  easily  imderstood  by  all: 

(1)  'Teatherbedding"  causes  DoUar  Pollu- 
tion— we  must  call  for  productivity  on  the 
part  of  Labor. 

(2)  Monopolies,  price  fixing,  and  cartels 
like  the  Arab  Oil  Countries  cause  Dollar 
Pollution — we  must  call  for  stopping  them 
and  keeping  free  enterprises  competition  on 
the  part  of  Business. 

(3)  Government  Deficits — printing  phony 
money — Is  Dollar  Pollution.  We  must  have 
elimination  of  waste,  give-aways,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  years  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Charlie,   take   it  from   here —"Dollar  Pol- 
lutk>u"  ia  your  contribution  to  win! 
Warmest  regards. 

H.  K.  Smith, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
PJS.    We    must    achieve    greater    produc- 
tivity of  machines,  men.  and  money. 


CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  LAW 
SCHOOL  ON  THE  PARDON  OF 
RICHARD  NIXON 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
most  of  the  Membei-s  of  this  body,  I  am 
still  receiving  public  reaction  to  Presi- 
dent Ford's  hasty  pardon  of  former 
President  Nixon. 

I  have  just  received  a  statement  p.issed 
by  the  boards  of  governors  of  the  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  at  the  Franklin  T. 
Backus  School  of  Law.  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This   resolution    succinctly    and    elo- 
quently states  a  protest  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 
The  statement  follow.s: 
Case  Wesi  krn  Reserve  UNivERsrrr, 

Cleveland.  Oh  io. 
Tills  statement  was  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Go\'emors  of  the  Student  Bar  AssoclaUon 
at  the  Franklin  T.  Backus  School  of  Law, 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1974.  A  vote  of  18-6  was  recorded. 
Somewhere  in  our  legal  education  or  be- 
fore it,  we  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  idea 
that  our  government  Is  one  of  laws  and  not 
people;  where  equal  Justice  Is  guaranteed. 
I^ter.  we  realize  that  such  absolutes  can 
never  be  satisfied,  so  we  hone  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dlffereuce  between  right  and 
wiong.  In  the  end,  to  be  able  to  recognize 
tliose  dlifereuces  is  what  justice  Is  all  about. 
These  differences  have  been  blurred  by  Presi- 
dent Ford's  pardon  of  former  President 
Nixon.  The  Judicial  procens.  as  the  even 
handed  finder  of  facta,  was  the  correct  vt- 
bicle  to  determine  truth  or  lies,  gtiilt  or  in- 
nocence, right  or  wrong.  To  the  extent  that 
President  Ford's  pardon  wiU  obscure  the 
flual  finding  of  truth.  It  wlU  have  harmed 
the  nation.  Our  society's  fundamental  con- 
sideration of  ethics  created  the  judicial 
process.  To  frustrate  that  process  with  a 
•wlft  decree  is  not  fair  to  the  history  which 
ha.s  created  it. 
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To  forgive  for  crimes  not  yet  charged, 
to  show  mercy  where  there  Is  not  yet  ptmlsh- 
ment,  to  be  swift  and  sudden  where  there 
once  was  prudence — these  are  some  consid- 
erations now  to  be  weighed  by  our  natian. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  HOUS- 
ING AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW   JEKBET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Amer- 
ica, sponsored  by  grants  from  HUD  and 
HEW,  convened  an  historical  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Housing  and  the 
Handicapped.  I  was  unable  to  meet  my 
commitment  to  addiess  the  confereiice 
because  of  an  intervening  call  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Presidents  Economic  Smn- 
mit  Seminar  on  Housing  and  Construc- 
tion which  was  held  in  Atlanta  at  about 
the  same  time. 

However,  I  was  able  to  provide  staff 
representation  at  the  conference  and  I 
have  now  received  a  siunmarj'  report  of 
the  conference  proceedings  and  resolu- 
tions of  future  actions  in  support  of 
handicapped  persons.  I  want  to  share  the 
pertinent  facts  with  my  colleagues  be- 
cause this  signal  event  offers  the  long 
sought  promise  of  a  new  beginning,  a 
new  awareness  and  a  positive  effort  in 
support  for  our  population  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

The  statement  of  purpose  and  the 
siommary  report  of  the  ccsiference  are 
being  provided  at  this  point  so  that 
others  may  be  fully  informed  and  may 
hopefully  join  in  sustaining  this  most 
needed  effort: 
National  Coxfesence  on  Hoi'sing  and  the 

HANDICAPrED 
ST.^TEMENT  OF   PITKPOSE 

The  importance  of  providing  housing  for 
the  handicapped  is  being  Increasingly  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States.  National  volun- 
tary and  govemmentiil  agencies  are  taking 
action  to  meet  the  houMng  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons.  The  current  Increased  em- 
phasis on  rehabilitation  services  for  severely 
disabled  i^rsons.  the  impact  for  delnstltu- 
tionalizatiou  programs,  and  the  prevention 
of  re-lnstitutionallzaUon  when  housing  fa- 
clliUes  are  not  available,  has  increased  the 
awareness  of  the  need  for  housing. 

A  national  program  of  community  based 
bousing  specitlcally  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  physlcaUy  and  mentallv  handl- 
cippcd  persons  is  essentlol  if  rehabilita- 
tion, education  and  social  services  axe  to  be 
fiucc««slu:  in  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  these  citiziens  in  our  society. 

It  is  ihe  purpose  of  the  Conference  to  bring 
together  selected  per.sons  knowledgeable 
about  the  needs  of  housing  for  the  handi- 
capped and  ctureut  effort*  being  made  to  in- 
crease and  Improve  such  housing  la  the 
United  States. 

The  Planning  ComnUttee  for  the  Confer- 
ence has  set  forth  the  following  oblectlves: 

(1)  i'\KU8  attenUon  on  the  critical  lack  of 
housing  for  the  handicapped  and  disabled 
In  most  commututies; 

(2)  Identify  the  range  and  nature  of  hol- 
ing needed  for  handicapped,  including  com- 
mimity  •errioes  to  support  nou-lnstituUonal 
llriug  arrangements; 

(3)  Review  currently  available  finaitclng 
ey.stems  on  FedenU,  State  and  local  levels; 
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(4)  Exchange  information  on  present 
houslrg  programs  that  might  be  adapted  or 
used  In  other  commtinltles; 

(5)  Assess  the  impact  of  national  deinsti- 
tutionalization programs  on  increased  need 
for  community  housing  for  the  handicapped; 

(6)  Develop  a  national  program  of  housing 
for  the  handicapped,  incltidlng  recommenda- 
tions for  future  action  and  legislation  to  pro- 
vide community  based  hou^ng  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  handicapped; 

(7)  E.tplore  strategies  for  implementing 
i=uch  recommendations  through  unified  ef- 
forts. 

StTMMAET    REPOKT 

Mure  than  150  representatlveji  of  goi em- 
inent And  volunteer  groups  from  across  the 
United  SLatet>  participated  la  the  Septem- 
ber 10-13  conference  In  Houston,  coaveiied 
by  Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 

In  bis  opening  remarks  to  the  Conference 
delegates.  Dean  PhiUips,  Preaideat  of  Gocd- 
wili  Iiulustries  of  America,  streased  the  im- 
portance of  providing  adequate  hou&iug  for 
the  handicapped  to  enable  them  to  i«ave 
institutious. 

"If  we  are  not  careful  In  our  planning. " 
he  warned,  "we  will  merely  replace  tbe  old 
institutions  with  new  segregated  hou&ing 
that  will  increase  our  problem*  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  lack  of  adequate  community  serv- 
ices is  a  barrier  to  the  reintegration  of  the 
mentally  and  socially  handicapped  in  our 
society.  Careful  planning  is  needed  to  avoid 
developing  many  binali  institutions  with 
inadequate  sCTvices  that  will  become  new 
ghettos  for  the  handicapped  ". 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Adams,  Commissiimer  o:' 
the  RehabUitatlon  Services  Administration. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, addressed  the  Conference  and  pral->ed 
the  group's  conclusions  to  continue  their 
e-iions  efforts  lu  behalf  of  housing  Xor  the 
handicapped. 

Other  Conference  speakers  were  Mercer  L. 
Jackson.  Minority  Staff  Member.  HotKing 
Sub-Committee.  Banking  and  Curren"v 
Committee,  and  U.S.  of  Representatives;  Ed- 
ward H.  Noakes,  Chairman,  Task  Force  on 
Barrler-Pree  Design.  American  In-stitute  of 
Architects:  Philip  Roos.  Executive  Director. 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
and  Jayne  Shover.  Enecutlve  Director.  Ssi. 
fional  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adtilts. 

Org«nizatian  assisting  Goodwill  in  con- 
ducting the  conference  included; 

.'Vmericau  Occupational  Therapy  As:>ucia- 
tion. 
.American  Phj-stcal  Therapy  Association. 
Council  of  State  Adaunl!«tTatars  of  Voca- 
tlonal  Rehabilitation. 

Department  of  Health.  Educattou  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Depa'tnient  of  HouKiug  and  Urbau  De- 
velopment. 

Epilepsy  Foiuidation  of  America. 
International    Association    of   Rehabilita- 
tion Pacilltteg. 

National  Association  of  Private  Residential 
fVicilitles  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
Presidents  Committee  for  Employment  of 
the  HandlcaTjped. 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations. 
Veterans  Administration. 
YouJigs  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Following  the  recommendations  adopted  at 
llie  first  National  Conference  on  Hcusing  and 
the  Handicapped,  a  peimauent  ca-iUtiou  Is 
now  being  formed  to  brin^  togetlier  all  In- 
terests   working   to   Improve   cuvlronmenc*l 
and    iniiig   arrangements   for   the   mentally 
and  physically  handicapped. 

The  Planning  Committee  for  the  Ccnfer- 
euoe,  ot  the  request  of  the  delegates  In  a 
recommendaiiou  adopted  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion, is  now  inl'iatlug  formation  of  the 
propos?d  coalition  to  carry  out  the  eroups 
recomtneiidntioiis  for  action 
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Immediate  action  was  ca|led  for  by  Cou- 
ference  delegates  to  aseesstState  and  local 
needs  for  housing  for  the  haiidlcapped  under 
the  community  development  provisions  of 
the  new  Housing  and  ComSiunity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  Conferees  were  alerted  to 
the  need  for  Incorjjorated  statements  setting 
forth  housUig  needs  for  ^e  handicapped 
into  State  and  local  housing  plans. 

Significant  long-term  recommendations 
adopted,  to  be  undertaken  |y  the  coalition, 
included  the  following:         j 

Develop  a  data  informatfen  and  referral 
system  to  collect,  analyze  fnd  disseminate 
information  to  developers,  inembers  of  the 
proposed  coalition  and  usersfof  the  housing; 
Establish  an  awareness  p^gram  to  sensl' 
tlze  the  entire  housing  mirket,  including 
builders,  developers,  lenders  and  the  gov- 
ernment; i 

Support  research  Into,  ai^  evaluation  of, 
existing  housing  for  the  haiJdJcapped.  with 
analysis  of  costs,  benefits,  ^xlbillty,  adapt- 
ability and  other  factors;         i 

Educate  handicapped  an^  di.sabled  per- 
sons to  be  aware  and  to  exej-ci.se  their  civil 
rights;  | 

Develop  a  compliance  mechanism  to  en- 
sure enforcement  of  design  dodes  relating  to 
accessibility:  t 

Seek  better  coordination  of  all  service  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  an<i  disabled  per- 
sons; 4 

Support  national  health  ttisurance  legis- 
lation that  would  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  attendant  care  for  personal  needs,  pros- 
thetics, prescriptive  medlcat'  i-  psychological 
treatment,  and  dental,  ey  jwnd  orthopedic 
care  and  equipment.  % 


X 
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FINE  ARTS  PARK:  BLENDING  OLD 
AND  NEW  DREAMS  IN; MINNEAPO- 
LIS i 


HON.  DONALD  M.  I^RASER 

OF    MINNESOTA: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  il 6,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  SpeaK^r,  this  month 
has  marked  the  opening  of  two  impor- 
tant new  arts  facilities  in  the  United 
States:  the  Hishhorn  Museum  here  In 
Washington  and  the  new  fine  Arts  Park 
in  Minneapolis.  1 

A  graceful  1915  classic  "revival  build- 
ing designed  by  McKini,  Mead  and 
White  for  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts  In  1915  provides  the  core  around 
which  the  new  arts  comp^ex  in  Mirme- 
apolis  has  been  built. 

Fine  Arts  Park  is  now  the  home  for 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  jor  two  other 
local  cultural  Institutions,  the  Minne- 
apolis College  of  Art  and  Design  and  the 
Children's  Theater  Company  and  Thea- 
ter School.  This  new  facility,  whicli 
brings  together  the  visual  jand  perform- 
ing arts,  was  opened  to  the  public 
October  6.  It  was  designed-  by  the  noted 
Japanese  architect  Kenzo  Tange  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Minneapolis  firm  of 
Parker  Klein  Associates,    r 

In  his  fii-st  completed^ work  In  the 
United  States,  Tange  ha.s  skillfully 
blended  a  contemporary  structure  with 
tlie  classical  facade  of  the  original  Mc- 
Kim.  Mead  and  White  building.  William 
Maiiin.  writing  in  the  Chrfeitian  Science 
Monitor,  says  that —  | 

The  new  structure  achlc-ve^a  communion 
v.iih  the  urban  context,  creajiiig  a  sense  of 
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cultural  invitation  that  will  have  people 
running  through  Washburn  Park,  every 
which  way.  In  droves. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  Marlins  article,  reprinted  in  the 
October  13  Minneapolis  Tribune,  in  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Oct.  13. 
19741 

Fine  Arts  P.\rk  Blends  Old  and  New 

Dreams 

(By  WUllam  Marlin) 

Once   there  was  a   12-year-old   boy  living 

here   in   Minneapolis   who   knew   something 

about  art. 

The  something  he  knew  was,  simply,  that 
he  wanted,  maybe  even  needed,  to  know 
more.  Tlils  is  why,  for  a  couple  of  summers,  it 
had  been  arranged  for  him  to  take  courses  at 
the  Mijineapolis  Institute  of  Art. 

Doing  so,  he  found  out  about  the  famous 
New  York  architects,  McKlm,  Mead,  and 
White,  who,  about  1915,  had  created  the  In- 
stitute's classic-revival  buUding,  a  mile  or  so 
south  of  the  center  of  town,  its  dlgnlfled, 
columned  entrance  looking  out  on  Wash- 
bum  Fair  Oaks  Park. 

Those  columns,  which  then  seemed  so-o-o 
big,  became  a  compulsive  presence. 

For  the  12-year-old  boy,  for  reasons  he  still 
can't  quite  comprehend,  couldn't  keep  away 
from  them,  couldn't  stop  walking  around 
them,  and  refused  to  enter  the  institute  any 
other  way. 

There  were  even  days  when,  to  take  in  the 
full  effect,  he  woiUd  first  walk  all  the  way  to 
the  other  side  of  Washburn  Park,  aroiuid 
which  big  old  houses  were  ranged,  and  Just 
stand  there  looking  at  tlie  columns  throvigh 
the  trees. 

There  is  a  very  personal  and,  for  me,  poign- 
ant reason  for  telling  you  about  the  new 
Pine  Arts  Park  which  has  been  created 
around  McKim,  Mead,  and  White's  old  in- 
stitute building. 

The  Phie  Arts  Park,  which  officially  opened 
last  Sunday,  achieves  a  communion,  by  way 
of  architecture,  between  the  programs  and 
people  of  the  three  organizations  that  make 
up  the  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts — 
the  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Minneapolis  Col- 
lege of  Art  and  Design  and  the  Children's 
Theatre  Company  and  Theater  School. 

Designed  by  Kenzo  Tange  of  Japan,  In 
association  with  the  Minneapolis  firm  of 
Parker,  Klein  Associates,  the  new  structure 
achieves  a  communion  with  the  urban  con- 
text, creating  a  sense  of  cultural  Invitation 
that  will  have  people  running  through  Wash- 
burn Park,  every  which  way.  In  droves.  In 
his  first  completed  work  in  the  United  States, 
Tange  has  .skillfully  compressed  his  sweeping 
sensitivity  to  urban  and  regional  form  into 
a  composite  of  functional,  deftly  detailed 
buildings  which,  while  preserving  the  Iden- 
tity and  serving  the  distinct  needs  of  the 
three  organizations  housed  here,  also  eatab- 
Ii.shed  a  cIo«ewoven,  convenient  proximity. 

Planes  of  structure,  volumes  of  space,  both 
obedient  to  an  over-all  coordinate  system, 
slide  in  and  out,  up  and  down  one  another — 
thus  setting  up  sensory  a.s  well  as  physical 
inter-action. 

This  expresses  the  essential  purpose  of  this 
architecture  as,  more  than  material  object, 
an  Integrative  process.  For  the  reality  and 
validity  of  a  work — be  It  a  single  structure 
or,  consistent  with  Tange's  personal  priority, 
the  structure  of  whole  cities— are  deter- 
mined by  depth  of  human  respon.se.  the 
extent  of  u.se.  ihe  meaning  people  draw  from 
being  proximate  to  the  process. 

I  think  back  to  those  columns  of  the  old 
classic  facade  of  the  Institute,  now  restored 
and  set  off  by  tlie  quiet,  clean  new  surfaces 
of  white  gla/ed  brick— those  columns,  too, 
needed  comprehension  to  be  complete. 

Emotion,  experience,  encounter — these  un- 
v.eighttblcs  wt  1(^11  the  columns  of  the  ma- 
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terlal  world.  And  to  the  e.\tent  that  they  are 
given  room  to  do  the  work,  culture  evolves 

Aptly,  the  Fine  Arts  Park  Is  such  a  room 
a  metaphorical  enclosure  for  a  wide  variety 
of  individual  and  cooperative  pursuits. 

The  tactile,  textured  and  leafy  grain  of 
the  siu-rounding  neighborhood  is  enhanced 
not  eroded,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  new 
structures. 

There  Is  contrast  without  clash,  begin- 
ning with  the  old  facade  itself,  which  is  set 
off  on  either  side  by  glass-enclosed  Interior 
spaces  acting  as  gentle  gestures  of  transition 
between  classic  and  contemporary  compo- 
nents. 

The  original  Institute,  carefully  remodeled, 
has  been  extended  southward  with  two  new- 
wings,  doubling  Its  space;  Inside,  subtle  in- 
terior design  and  exhibition  features  by 
Massimo  and  Elena  Vlgnelll,  masters  of  mini- 
malist splendor,  bear  quiet,  functional  wit- 
ness to  the  older  order,  serving  expanded 
needs. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Institute's  new 
eastern  flank  is  a  bridgelike  link  In  the  form 
of  a  lobby  to  the  Innovative  children's  thea- 
ter and  school.  It  Is  a  link  Isetween  both  to 
the  Internalized,  outdoor  courtyard  and,  with 
a  restaurant  upstairs  on  the  third  and  fourth 
levels,  still  another  dimension  of  use  is  in- 
troduced. 

Across  the  courtyard.  Just  to  the  south- 
west, the  College  of  Art  and  Design,  com- 
pleted earlier  and  in  operation  about  a  year, 
contains  four  levels  of  studio  space — a  vir- 
tual poem  to  Integrative  process  In  which  a 
lot  of  lively  reading  goes  on  between  space 
structural  lines. 

The  unique  demands  of  each  discipline  are 
fully  and  flexibly  served  but  from  almost 
every  vantage  point  of  the  college,  space 
moves,  vision  Is  drawn  into  parts  of  the 
building,  outside  and,  again,  Inside  of  the 
iiistituie  and,  again,  through  it  to  the  north 
for  glimpses  of  the  neighborhood  and  down- 
town beyond. 

Concepts  are  thus  modulated  as  space  is, 
with  a  momentum  toward  understanding 
the  elements  that  connect,  rather  than  di- 
vide, human  life. 
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DISAGREEMENT  WITH  PROPOSED 
WAGE.  PRICE,  AND  PROFIT  CON- 
TROLS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  has  proposea  an  omni- 
bus economic  program  that  Is  a  blueprint 
for  total  Federal  domination  of  the  lives 
of  tlie  American  people. 

Mansfield  proiX)sed  wage,  price,  and 
profit  controls,  but  that  is  not  all.  He 
wants  Government  control  of  credit, 
rationing  of  all  energy,  control  of  raw 
materials,  redistribution  of  income  by 
taxation,  and  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  economic 
mechanisms  of  a  free  society  to  work, 
the  Mansfield  plan  would  create  mon- 
stroas  bureaucracies  In  Washington  to 
control  all  the  major  economic  decisions 
affecting  our  lives.  He  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  caused  our 
economic  problems  with  wild  spending 
that  exceeds  revenues  by  many  billions 
of  dollars  every  year. 

The  aaswer  to  inflation  Is  not  more 
Government,  as  Mansfield  suggests.  The 
answer  lie.s  in  less  Government  and  more 
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activity  by  tlie  private,  productive  sector 
of  the  economy.  Tlie  American  people 
should  never  be  made  slaves  to  a  central 
bureaucracy  managing  the  economy. 

That  Is  the  sure  road  to  bungling  In- 
efficiency, poverty  for  all,  and  the  end  of 
freedom  in  these  United  States. 


WHO'S  NEXT  .•'—BOSTON  BURNS 
WHILE  CONGRESS  FIDDLES 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    IFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Editorial  Writer  David  Hawkins 
posed  a  very  important  question.  Since 
his  question  was  asked  of  Congress,  I 
would  like  it  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Members 
can  answer  his  question. 

The  article  follows: 

Who's  Next? — Boston  Burns  While 

CoNGRLss  Fiddles 

(By  David  Hawkin.s) 

"No  single  tradition  In  public  education 
Is  more  deeply  rooted  than  local  control 
over  the  operation  of  schools." — U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  July  25.  1974. 

Boston  is  busing  and  burning  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  starts  Its  fall  session,  but  bus- 
ing and  the  violence  It  breeds  Isn't  on  the 
docket.  The  court  halted  a  few  buses  last 
summer  when  It  gave  a  qualified  quietus  to 
interdistrlct  busing,  but  It  gave  only  a  nod 
to  the  neighborhood  school  and  waved  the 
Intradlstrlct  buses  on. 

Boston  and  Denver  didn't  benefit.  They 
have  plain  busing— and  the  court,  which 
blessed  that  nastiness  five  years  ago  when 
it  made  Charlotte  the  test  example,  has 
nothing  to  add  to  that  decision — no  words  to 
ward  off  the  violence. 

Charlotte  still  has  flareups.  Dallas'  Trl- 
Ethnlc  Committee  Is  suddenly  worried  about 
revivification  of  our  own  mummified  busing 
order  which,  like  a  chancery  suit  in  a  Dick- 
ens novel,  has  been  lost  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  three  years.  The  Dallas 
committee  fears  violence  If  the  court  says, 
bus — and  the  plaintiffs  have  moved  for 
Judgment  in  the  case. 

No  TV  cameramen  are  watching  Dallas  be- 
cause Boston,  not  the  South,  has  the  camera 
eye.  And  what  does  the  eye  see? 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  being  almost  mob- 
bed for  remonstrating  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Boston  boycott  with  the  most  liberal  con- 
stituency In  the  U.S. — the  only  one  that  went 
for  McGovern. 

Then  there  was  NAACP  Director  Roy  Wil- 
kins  saying,  "And  they  call  this  the  cradle 
of  the  abolitionist  movement."  and  the  New 
York  Times  reporting  a  white  crowd  chorus- 
ing, "There's  one — get  him." 

And  all  the  violence  since.  Boston  could 
outdo  Little  Rock,  New  Orleans,  Birming- 
ham— maybe  Paris  during  The  Terror — but 
with  one  difference  from  the  days  when  the 
Kennedys  held  the  Capital:  No  official  Uireats 
to  compel  obedience  to  law,  no  rephrasing  of 
tlie  question,  raised  by  a  predecessor  of  Atty. 
Gen.  William  Saxbe  of  whether  Alabama  was 
•another  country."  It  is  a  question  worth 
asking  about  Boston. 

The  talk  of  marshals  and  the  Guard  or 
troops  Is  all  local.  The  federal  government 
^vou't  help  though  police  patrol  the  halls  of 
South  Boston  high  schools   (putUng  down 
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fights  and  conducting  weapon  searches),  as 
other  officers  face  bareknuckled  mobs  and  es- 
cort the  buses  in,  and  aa  the  Irish  rebels  wel- 
come the  help  of  the  Ku  mux  Klan. 

President  Ford,  moreover — though  he  de- 
plores the  violence— eays  that  busing  Bos- 
ton is  wrong.  So  does  the  Klan. 

Boston  Is  It,  the  Klan  says — stop  busing 
here  and  It  will  stop  period.  And  It's  hard  not 
to  see  that  that's  true.  The  fact  that  it  is 
Boston  may  explain  the  fascinated  silence. 
Boston  is  the  antithesis  of  things  Southern — 
a  center  of  the  Bicentennial,  as  of  the  hypo- 
critical Integratlonlst  blather  of  recent  dec- 
ades. Yet  it  Is  actmg  Just  like  Birmingham. 
But  even  as  we  smile  at  Boston's  reaction 
to  the  bus,  we  grudgingly  back  Boston  In  Its 
revolt.  We  agree  with  Kennedy  that  Bostoni- 
ans  are  not  bigots — and  wc  welcome  them  to 
the  club. 

For  now  that  the  Southern  segregationist 
wrapping  Is  stripped  from  busing  by  North- 
ern reaction,  do  we  not  agree  that  Yankee 
antibusing  crowds  represent  a  fight  for  free- 
dom after  all?  Southerners  couldn't  say 
that — but  Yankees,  with  their  practiced 
moral  fervor  and  their  habit  of  making  street 
issues  of  freedom,  can  convince  where  we 
cannot.  Who  has  more  moral  credibility  than 
a  Bostonlan? 

Not  that  the  coiuitry  needs  much  of 
a  conversion  to  the  Boston  view.  Casper 
Weinberger,  secretary  of  HEW,  says  busing 
isn't  the  answer  to  the  Imperatives  of  inte- 
gration even  as  he  marvels  at  Northern  resist- 
ance. President  Ford  Is  no  buser  either  and, 
at  heart,  neither  Is  a  Congress  that  has  legis- 
lated at  least  three  times  against  busing  for 
racial  balance. 

And  neither,  most  of  all.  are  the  three- 
fourth  of  adult  Americans  who  have  made  it 
plain  for  so  very  long  that  what  Is  banned  In 
Boston  is  hated  elsewhere,  too.  Yet,  we  seem 
to  be  as  completely  out  of  effective  remedies 
for  .stopping  busing  as  we  are  out  of  any  real 
resolution  to  enforce  It  by  force. 

Congress  has  failed  in  innumerable  efforts 
to  give  »is  an  antibusing  constitutional 
amendment  with  which  to  override  the  court. 
Congress  is  our  new  champion  against  the 
Imperial  presidency — but  It  and  the  White 
House  both  are  so  far  deaf  to  the  demands 
of  three  Americans  out  of  four. 

Do  we  make  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment a  must  Issue — assert  our  own  ultimate 
authorlty-^)r  do  Boston,  Denver  and  per- 
haps even  Dallas  go  on  burning  while 
Congress  fiddles? 
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agree  on  Issues,  but  never  fail  to  like  and 
respect.  We  have  truly  lost  not  onlj'  a 
friend,  but  a  great  American. 


MONTANA  BEEF  PRODUCERS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    lEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  John  Shelley  is  a  cause  for  sad- 
ness not  only  among  tliose  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  to  know  him  and  to  serve 
with  him,  but  for  all  those  who  believe  in 
justice  and  equahty  for  t.11  men. 

As  I  worked  closely  with  him  while  we 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sheries,  I  came 
to  have  a  deep  respect  for  his  sincerity, 
his  dedication,  and  his  ability  to  work 
untiringly  for  those  things  in  which  he 
believed. 

I  know  that  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  knew  Jack,  recalls  him  as  I 
do — a  man  with  whom  you  might  dis- 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAI  IVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 
Mr.   SHOUP.   Mr.   Speaker,   Montana 
beef  producers  cannot  continue  to  sur- 
vive  under   the   administration   of   the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  reason  is  simple.  He  does  nothing. 
Beef  prices  at  the  producer  level  have 
been  halved.  During  the  same  time  pe- 
riod of  this  drastic  price  drop,  retail 
price  level  of  beef  cuts  of  aU  kinds  have 
increa.sed  in  price,  and  are  rising. 

In  August  of  1973.  calves  sold  by  the 
hundredweight  at  $68.20;  today  the  sales 
price  is  $25. 

In  August  of  last  year  retail  beef  cast 
on  the  average  $1.41  a  pound;  today  the 
price  is  $.43,  and  rising. 

Beef  is  backing  up  in  feed  lots  in  Mon- 
tana. Beef  import  quotas  remain  sus- 
pended, and  grass  fed  beef  imports  more 
likely  than  not  will  become  unmanage- 
able in  our  market  places,  as  foreign 
producers  take  advantage  of  our  plight. 

Producers  of  other  food  products  are 
equally  disadvantaged  and  equally 
baffled. 

Earl  Butz,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, issues  periodic  "Butz-backed  "  man- 
ifestos or  advises  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  them,  generally 
urging  farmers  and  beef  producers  to 
greater  production  levels. 

What  for,  Mr.  Speaker?  Who  is  going 
to  buy  the  production  at  today's  retaU 
price  levels,  except  to  avoid  total  starva- 
tion? 

We  lielp  foreign  nations  who  hate  us, 
witli  nonrepayable  loans  and  giddy  gifts 
and  experimental  boondoggles  which 
produce  nothing  but  requests  for  more 
grants. 

Why,  in  God's  name.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cannot  we  do  something  that  will  sta- 
bilize our  own  marketplaces,  reduce 
inflation,  and  get  this  coimtry  progress- 
ing again? 

Every  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  after  day. 
I  plead,  cajole,  and  demand  action  from 
downtown  Federal  agencies. 

Every  hour.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  after 
day.  the  situation  worsens. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  this  Congress  to  take  a 
look  at  the  needs  pf  our  middle-ground 
Americans  who  supply  the  bulk  of  our 
taxes,  the  majority  of  our  brains  and  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  our  national 
faith  in  hoping  to  keep  this  country  a 
work  state  instead  of  a  welfare  state. 

I  include  our  fanners,  our  home 
builders,  our  wheatgrowers,  our  people, 
all  of  them,  who  go  about  their  jobs 
daily,  educate  their  children  and  pray  in 
their  churches  each  Sunday.  They  are 
praying  for  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  as 
for  their  families  and  their  country.  I 
hope  their  prayers  are  answered  soon. 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CMTFORNO. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  i^jeaker,  as  the 
Congress  contliues  to  grjipple  with  the 
problem  of  inflation,  we  need  all  the  con- 
structive advice  we  can  ^et.  Recently, 
station  KERO-TV  of  Batoersfield,  Calif., 
aii-ed  a  two  part  editorial  ^y  Mi-.  Gordon 
W.  McKinley,  senior  vice  president  of 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  whichicontains  some 
excellent  insights  on  the  cause  of  today's 
inflation,  and  helpful  suggestions  on  how 
to  deal  with  it.  Today,  I  want  to  share 
tlie  first  pait  of  the  edifiorial  with  my 
colleagues  and  commend  it-to  their  atten- 
tion: L 
EniroRiyU.   I 
I  am  sure  that  each  and  ^ery  oue  of  you 
haa  felt  the  Impact  of  Inflafflon  In  one  wfty 
or  another.  It  Is  the  jnost  sfrioiis  economic 
problem  we  face  today.  Yet'-i-traglcally — oxir 
Government    has    no   effecttire    program    to 
■olve    tha    problem.    The    lltederal    Reserve 
Board's  solution  is  to  restrict  the  supply  of 
money  and  force  Interest  rates  to  the  highest 
levels  in  this  century.  McGBaw-HlU  Broad- 
casting Company  believes  t^iat  this  tight- 
money,  high-interest  rate  poScy  is  mistaken. 
The  policy  has  failed  mlseraWy  thus  far,  and 
wlU  only  make  inilatlon  worse  if  it  is  con- 
tinued. We  call  for  a  prompt!  move  to  easier 
money  and  lower  Interest  rates. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  We  are  cfonvlnced,  how- 
ever, that  the  board  has  b^y  misjudged 
the  true  nature  of  the  Infl^lon  virus  tliat 
now  grips  the  American  econj^my.  The  board 
apparently  believes  that  we  jjire  in  a  classic 
kind  of  "demand-pull"  lnfla|ion.  They  pic- 
ture the  economy  as  fully  Employed,  with 
consumer  demand  very  stepng  and  with 
prices  rising  simply  because  twe  are  unable 
to  tuni  out  goods  fast  enou^.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  solution  Is  defer:  restrict  the 
money  supply  so  that  we  da  not  have  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 

Unfortunately,  a  close  lo<^  at  the  real 
economy  of  our  coimtry  doeslnot  look  at  all 
like  the  classic  case  envisioned  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  For  one  thing,  the  economy 
today  is  not  fully  employed  U|  any  meaning- 
ful sense  of  that  term.  For  aether.  Govern- 
ment statistics  show  that  ouriinanufacturlng 
Industries  taken  as  a  group  ake  operating  at 
Just  80  per  cent  of  capacity — a  rate  of  uitUi- 
zatlon  which  In  the  past  tvilenty-flve  years 
has  occurred  oiily  during  periods  of  reces- 
sion. And,  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  vear, 
our  real  gross  national  product  fell  by  a 
larger  amount  than  in  any  other  quarter  In 
the  past  sixteen  years.  Unemployment  l.s 
rising,  and  buslne/is  failures  aire  multiplying. 
Industrial  production  today  Lsiactually  below 
that  of  a  year  ago.  These  arei  not  the  signs 
of  a  fully  employed  economy.    ; 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la  tiat  today's  In- 
flation Is  not  at  all  the  demajnd-puU  situa- 
tion I  mentioned  earlier.  Instead,  It  Is  a  new 
cost-push  Inflation,  stemming  from  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  basic  commodities.  Look  at 
the  record.  The  first  symptom  showed  up  in 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  grjilns  and  other 
foods,  followed  by  a  stagg^ng  Jump  in 
petroleum  prices.  Then,  In  dramatic  succes- 
sion, price  increases  developed  in  other  raw 
material*  and  foods,  from  bauxite  to  ba- 
nanas. Steel,  paper,  cement,  chemicals  and 
many  others  Joined  the  list— ail  booming  at 
the  same  time  that  broad  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy are  declining.  The  dlstlugulbhlng  char- 
acteristic of  today's  In.Matlon:  is  that  prices 
are  being  forced  up  by    rising  costs  despite 
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a  complete  absence  of  vigorous  consumer 
demand. 

Now  the  question:  What  happen*  when  a 
Federal  Reserve  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  is  used  in  an  attempt  to 
halt  this  new  type  of  cost-push  inflation? 
The  answer  is  all  too  clear:  The  whole  econ- 
omy is  dragged  down  in  a  futile  effort  to 
reduce  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  basic 
commodities.  The  home  construction  Indus- 
try Is  crippled  and  ^-ital  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  are  discouraged.  The  loss 
of  600,000  homes  and  apartments  this  year 
will  unquestionably  mean  higher  home  prices 
in  the  future.  And  curbing  plant  expendi- 
tures now  will  directly  affect  our  abUity  to 
raise  productivity  and  lower  costs  In  the 
future.  To  the  extent  that  tight  money  Is 
curbing  the  output  of  housing  and  new 
plant  and  equipment  In  1974,  It  Is  depriving 
us  of  owT  most  effective  means  of  combating 
inflation  In  the  future. 

The  net  effect  of  the  current  high  Interest 
rate,  tight  money  policy  has  been  to  reduce 
output,  not  prices.  And,  even  If  tight  money 
la  pushed  to  the  point  of  a  severe  recession, 
It  will  not  be  successful  In  curing  today's 
Inflation.  Deliberately  provoked  recessions 
are  not  the  cure  for  Inflation.  FoUowing  the 
1970  recession,  inflation  accelerated  so  rap- 
idly that  an  admliUstratlon  committed  to 
the  free  market  was  forced  to  accept  direct 
wage  and  price  controls. 

There  are  ways  of  curing  today's  inflation 
without  infringing  on  free  markets,  and  In 
oiu"  editorial  tomorrow  I  will  outline  an 
antl-lnSatlon  program  which  we  believe  Is 
practical  and  workable. 
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WHERE  ARE  OUR  POLITICAL 
GIANTS? 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
Interested  to  see  In  the  Washington  Post 
oi  Friday,  October  11,  1974,  a  column 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  entitled  "Where 
Are  Our  Political  Giants?"  wliich  states 
that— 

If  Senator  Taft  walked  Into  the  present 
Senate,  It  would  have  almost  the  effect  of 
Gulliver's  arrival  In  Lllllput. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  sadly  agree 
with  Mr.  Alsop's  assessment  not  only  of 
the  other  body,  but,  also,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  to  a  considerable  extent  with  his 
equally  unflattering  references  to  the 
performance  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Alsop  is  probably  imfair  to  us 
as  individuals,  but  there  i.s  entirely  too 
much  truth  to  his  imcomplimentary  as- 
sessment of  our  overall  performance. 

I  insert  in  the  Rxcobd  at  this  point  the 
article  by  Mr.  Alsop: 

WKtJBi;  Are  Ouk  Poi,mrAL  Giants? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

-Yet,  If  Sen.  Taft  walked   Into  the  present 

Senate,  It  would  have  almost  the  effect  of 

Gulliver's  arrival  In  LUllput." 

"We  are  up  to  our  knees  In  pygmies!"  This 
angiUshed  cry  came  from  the  doomed  heroine 
of  a  pseudo-Congolese  romance  a  century 
ago.  And  If  you  survey  the  Western  political 
scene  today,  you  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
pygmies  are  gaining  on  us  fast. 

Ttiis  may  be  no  more  than  Jaundice  resiUt- 
ing  from  antiquity.  This  reporter  is  about  to 
leave  on  his  l;ist  working  trip  abroad — a  brief 


one  to  see  the  aftermath  of  the  British  elec- 
tion, but  still  the  end  of  a  series  that  began 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
In  thoM  very  different  days  Just  after 
World  War  II,  Clement  Atlee  and  Ernest 
Bevin  led  the  British  government,  and  Win- 
ston ChurchUi  led  the  opposiUon.  In  Ger- 
many. Konrad  Adenauer  was  the  man  to 
watch.  In  Italy,  It  was  Alclde  de  Gasperl.  In 
France  the  great  post-de  Gaulle  triumvirate, 
Jean  Monnet-Robert  Schuman-Maiu-ice  Pet- 
sch,  was  already  taking  shape  for  the  future. 
As  to  the  United  States,  our  President  wa.s 
Harry  S.  Truman,  that  doughty  hero,  and 
you  could  hardly  look  around  you  without 
spotting  another  hero.  Acheson,  Forrestal, 
Marshall.  McCloy,  Patterson,  Lovett,  Cohen! 
Vinson — but  the  list  Is  too  long  to  complete! 
Then  there  were  giants  In  the  land. 
We  have,  I  think,  some  giants  now.  Tlie 
United  States  lias  never  had  a  more  able  pub- 
lic servant  than  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  as  far  as 
this  reporter  has  been  able  to  Judge.  We  also 
have  an  extremely  decent,  rather  Truman - 
like  President,  who  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
hero  if  he  could  be  given  half  a  chance. 

The  trouble  Is  that  he  is  most  unlikely  to  be 
given  half  a  chance.  If  President  Truman  had 
not  been  given  half  a  chance,  he  would  also 
have  been  remembered  as  a  pygmy.  Most  peo- 
ple thought  he  was  a  pygmy  In  1946-1947— 
more  shame  to  them.  Including  this  reporter ! 
The  same  rxUes  will  work  with  President 
Ford. 

He  has  Inherited  brilliant  public  servants, 
as  noted  already;  but  he  has  not  Inherited  a 
government  team  as  President  Truman  did. 
\He  has  not  brought  a  single  good  manager 
into  the  White  House,  as  President  Truman 
brought  Clark  Clifford.  He  has  brought  chaos 
to  the  White  House,  although  he  has  now 
wisely  chosen  Donald  Rumsfeld  to  tidy  up 
the  chaos. 

Yet  President  Ford's  real  bad  luck,  as  com- 
pared with  President  Tnmian,  is  quite  else- 
where in  Washington.  The  worst  of  his  bad 
luck  rather  obviously  centers  on  Capitol  Hill. 
In  President  Truman's  day,  after  all,  It  was 
the  fashion — again  Joined  by  this  reporter, 
alas— to  denigrate  the  "Isolationist"  Robert 
A.  Taft. 

Yet,  If  Sen.  Taft  walked  Into  the  present 
Senate,  it  would  have  almost  the  effect  of 
Gulliver's  arrival  In  Lllllput.  One  can  see  the 
new  Isolationists  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  staring  at  Taft  with  minuscule 
but  envious  wonder,  as  the  Lilliputians 
stared  at  Gulliver. 

When  President  Truman  Inherited,  more- 
over, and  through  Taffs  time  later  on  as  well. 
the  people  who  dominated  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  men  of  different  views,  like 
Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  They  were  men 
who  understood  the  necessary  role  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world.  They  were  men 
who  could  be  Immensely  courageous  about 
that  role,  as  when  they  voted  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

Comb  the  Senate  and  the  House  today  to 
find  a  single  Arthur  Vandenberg  or  Christian 
A.  Herter.  What  you  will  mostly  flnd  instead 
should  not  be  forthrlghtly  described  In  any 
family  newspaper. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  President 
Ford's  task  Is  Immeasurably  more  difflcult 
than  President  Truman's  task.  President 
Truman  Inherited  the  leadership  of  a  victori- 
ous nation  with  lnamen.se  self  confidence, 
overwhelming  power  and  incomparable 
wealth.  President  Ford  has  Inherited  the 
leadership  of  a  nation  In  great  albeit  In- 
visible danger,  with  waning  power  and  deep 
economic  problems. 

President  Truman  had  a  Congress  that 
"put  the  coimtry  first  when  they  really  had 
to" — as  old  Sen.  Charles  McNary  used  to  say 
of  the  few  politicians  he  liked  and  admired. 
Preeident  Ford  has  a  Congress  overwhelnUng- 
ly  dominated  by  the  other  party,  and  worse 
still,  overwhelmingly  composed  of  persons 
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who  put  themselves  first  and  the  rest  no- 
where. 

After  the  election  next  month,  everything 
will  no  doubt  be  much  woirae.  But  It  la  al- 
ready high  time  to  place  the  blame  for  our 
troubles  where  It  mainly  belongs — on  the 
Congress. 


WILLIAM  SUMMERS  JOHIMSON 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Sjoeaker,  a  respected 
former  professional  staff  member  of  the 
House,  William  Summers  Johnson,  died 
September  19  in  Hawaii,  where  he  had 
made  his  home  the  last  9  years. 

An  expert  economist,  he  served  from 
1955  to  1959  as  chief  economist  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. During  this  period  I  was  carrying 
out  a  number  of  hearings  and  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe  his  expertise. 
He  made  a  solid  contribution  to  a  sound 
outlook  for  our  economy,  and  his  exper- 
tise will  be  missed. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  on  September 
20  summarized  his  career  briefly  in  the 
following  article : 

Ex-Finance  Directoh  Dies 
William    Summers    Johnson,    former    City 
finance  director  and  former  State  economist, 
died  yesterday  in  the  Hoiiolulu  Convale.scent 
Home.  He  was  61. 
Tlie  family  home  is  at  240  Makee  Road. 
Private  services,  by  invitation,  will  be  held 
over  the  ashes  tomorrow  in  Walmanalo.  The 
ashes  will  be  scattered  at  sea  afterward. 

The  family  suggests  that,  instead  of  flow- 
ers, contribution  be  made  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society  or  the  Heart  Fund. 

A  doctor  said  Mr.  Johnson  died  of  compli- 
cations resulting  from  a  stroke  in  August 
1972.  Mr.  Johnson  had  never  fuUy  recovered 
form  the  stroke. 

Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasi,  who  appointed  Mr. 
Johnson  finance  director  when  he  took  office 
In  1969.  said  "The  people  of  HonoliUu  have 
lost  one  of  their  quiet  champions — a  man 
who  worked  vigorously  and  effectively  be- 
hind the  scenes  on  their  behalf." 

Fasi  said  Mr.  Johnson  "wUl  be  sorely  missed 
and  warmly  remembered." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  highly  respected  and 
Eometimes  controversial  economist. 

He  came  to  Hawaii  in  1965  after  serving 
In  Washington.  After  working  with  the  War 
Production  Board  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  he  served  as 
chief  economist  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  from  1955  to  1960. 
He  also  served  as  a  staff  director  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  during  1961  and  1962  was  the  executive 
director  of  the  House-Senate  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

When  he  was  named  State  economist  for 
Hawaii  in  1965,  he  was  described  by  one 
State  official  as  "one  of  the  real  pros  in  the 
business.  He  is  knowledgeable,  competent, 
experienced  and  personable. 

Mr.  Johnson's  cautious  view  of  Hawaii's 
tourist  growth,  however,  made  him  an  occa- 
sional center  of  controversy. 

In  the  1968  Legislature,  he  charged  that 
the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  was  constantly 
underestimating  the  visitor  industry  boom 
and  its  effects  on  the  Islands'  economy.  His 
criticism  of  HVB  testimony  drew  an  angry 
demand  for  his  resignation  from  then  Sen. 
William    E.    Fernandes,    v.ho    was    chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development, 
Tourism  and  Transportation. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Johnson  had  advo- 
cated a  hotel  tax  to  support  Waiklkl  Im- 
provements. 

"We  can  turn  tourists  away  and  still  have 
them  running  out  of  our  ears."  he  told  leg- 
islators. He  added  that  tourists  "are  not 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes." 

In  January  1969,  Mr.  Johnson  accepted 
appointment  as  City  Finance  Director. 

In  May  1971,  Mr.  Johnson  became  indi- 
rectly involved  when  it  was  learned  that 
H.I.C.  box  office  manager  Elroy  Runnels  was 
$65,000  short  of  the  amount  owed  to  pro- 
moters. 

Immediately  after  the  HJ.C.  Incident,  Mr. 
Johnson's  relationship  with  the  City  Admin- 
istration and  especially  the  corporation 
counsel  became  increasingly  strained. 

During  a  misunderstanding  Involving  per- 
sonnel assignments  in  his  department  in 
June  1971,  he  resigned.  But  after  conferring 
with  Fasi  the  next  day,  he  decided  to  re- 
main on  the  Job. 

Johnson  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth  P.; 
mother,  Eleanor  S.  of  Georgia;  brothers,  Al- 
bert of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Frank  of  Cordele,  La., 
and  Joseph  of  Alexandria,  Va. 


KING  CAUCUS  AND  THE  RED  BOOK 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  a  curious  little  red- 
bound  pamphlet  crossed  my  desk  bear- 
ing the  title,  "Summary  of  Major 
Changes  in  Rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives."  The 
pamphlet  was  dated  October  10,  1974, 
and  had  been  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Oflice.  Turning  tht  page  I 
learned  that  this  was  a  committee  print, 
of  sorts,  in  that  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization.  Study  and 
Review,  below  which  was  the  name  of 
"Julia  Butler  Hansen,  Washington, 
Chairman."  and  10  other  committee 
members,  all  of  whom  happen  to  be  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  all  this  is  quite 
curious  because  there  is  no  standing  or 
select  committee  of  the  House  named 
the  Committee  on  Organization,  Study 
and  Review;  nor  are  there  any  House 
committees  to  my  knowledge  which  are 
comprised  solely  of  Democrats.  I  think 
most  Members  will  recognize  that  al- 
though this  publication  is  disguised  as  a 
House  committee  print,  it  is  in  fact  the 
IToduct  of  the  so-called  reform  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  a  purely 
partisan  organ.  Since  it  was  that  very 
same  caucus  task  force  which  success- 
fully delayed  House  consideration  of 
committee  reform  for  6  months  and  then 
brought  forwai'd  such  a  watered-down 
version  that  the  House  nearly  drowned 
in  attempting  to  salvage  anything  re- 
sembling reform,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  preface  of  the  red  book  contains  the 
following  deceptive  piece  of  hyperbole: 
(Ihe  rules  changes)  provide  new  and  bet- 
ter ways  to  meet  future  legislative  challenges 
and  again  marked  the  93rd  Congress  as  re- 
sponsive to  needed  reform  .  .  .  strengthen 
the  legislative  process  and  Improve  Congress' 
ability  to  solve  the  Nation's  problems. 
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The  preface  goes  on  to  note  that  a 
changing  society  demands  dynamic 
leadership,  the  House  has  never  been  a 
static  institution,  and  the  new  reforms 
"are  a  ringing  confirmation  of  this  his- 
torical fact  and  a  significant  watershed 
in  its  continuing  evolution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  remotely  familiar 
with  the  actual  contents  of  House  Reso- 
lution 988  as  finally  adopted,  anyone 
who  is  aware  of  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  caucus  task  force  to  block  House 
consideration  of  meaningful  reform  by 
the  device  of  its  substitute,  knows  just 
how  misleading  those  statements  are.  I 
can  understand  the  caucus  committee 
wanting  to  put  the  best  face  possible  on 
its  status  quo  power  product.  But  I  sim- 
ply cannot  understand  by  what  author- 
ity it  can  commandeer  House  funds,  not 
caucus  fimds,  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  ped- 
dling this  partisan  pap. 

Presumably  this  whole  publication 
process  was  initiated  through  what  is 
called  a  "clerk's  requisition"  which  in- 
deed can  be  used  for  printing  informa- 
tional materials  for  the  membership. 
Such  a  requisition  was  ordered  in  the 
case  of  the  red  book,  though  no  one 
seems  to  know  who  made  the  request. 
This  allowed  for  the  printing  of  1.000 
copies.  Then,  another  peculiar  thing 
happened.  A  request  for  an  additional 
4.000  copies  was  made  through  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  approved. 
Again,  no  one  seems  to  know  from  whom 
this  request  originated.  It  is  clear  that 
the  original  order  of  1,000  was  more  than 
enough  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
bership. It  is  also  clear  that  the  extra 
4,000  copies  were  delivered  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Caucus  Committee  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  she,  not  the  House,  sees  fit. 
Again  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  for  all  5,000  copies  is  being  borne 
not  by  the  Democratic  Caucus  but  by  the 
House  as  an  institution,  even  though  this 
is  not  an  official  House  print.  And  the 
total  cost,  according  to  a  GPO  estimate, 
is  around  $900. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  hears  a  great  deal  in 
this  body  about  "pride  in  authorship" 
and  one  can  understand  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  caucus  task  force  in  wanting  to 
put  its  imprint  on  House  Resolution  988 
through  an  official -looking  red-bound 
brochure.  But  ripping  off  House  funds 
for  this  purpose  is  another  matter,  espe- 
cially when  one  considers  that  our  of- 
ficial Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
which  has  been  allocated  $1.5  million  for 
its  2-year  study  will  soon  be  publisliing 
an  official  and  authoritative  version  of 
House  Resolution  988  as  adopted  by  tlie 
House.  One  is  tempted  to  call  this  a  dup- 
lication of  effort,  though  the  fact  that 
the  red  book  contains  at  least  a  dozen 
glaring  errors  will  insure  that  the  prod- 
ucts will  not  be  exact  duphcates.  A 
more  accurate  description  of  the  red 
book  is  tliat  it  is  a  duplicitous  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  some  Members 
may  be  tired  of  hearing  me  hai-p  about 
the  reemergence  of  "King  Caucus"  in  the 
House,  but  this  is  but  one  more  example 
of  a  caucus  attempt  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
super-legislative  committee.  The  mis- 
representation of  our  actual  accomplish- 
ments in  the  "committee  reform  amend- 
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ments,"  the  misuse  of  Bouse  funds  to 
publish  and  peddle  this  "King  Caucus" 
red  book,  not  only  to  House  Members  but 
to  4,000  other  mystertous  donees,  the 
mysterious  authorization  of  this  publi- 
cation— all  are  typical  m»chlnations  of 
the  secretive  and  powerful  "King 
Caucus." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  askliig  today  that 
a  full  accounting  be  made  of  ihe  au- 
thorization of  this  publication  as  well  as 
of  the  Intended  recipients  of  the  addi- 
tional 4,000  copies  which  have  been 
printed.  Have  these  red  books  been  prop- 
erly authorized  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  title  44,  chapter  7  of  the  United 
States  Code?  Are  they  being  used  strictly 
for  the  Informational  needs  of  the  House 
or  are  they  being  distributed  by  the 
caucus  for  the  needs  of  the  caucus? 
These  are  Important  questions  which 
must  be  answered.  i 


EARL  BXJTZ— CHAMPION  OP 
FARMERS  i 


HON.  JOHN  T.  M^ERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREsiENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaket.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  front-page  article 
In  the  Washington  Star-News  of  Sun- 
day, October  13,  written  byi  John  Fialka 
about  my  fellow  Hoosier,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz.  : 

It  has  been  my  privilege  ito  work  with 
Earl  Butz  for  many  years.  We  have  been 
on  the  campaign  trail  together.  I  feel  I 
know  and  appreciate  this  ftiard-working 
public  servant  better  than  inoet. 

Earl  Butz  Is  friend  and  Jchamplon  of 
fanners,  scourge  of  wasteftil  spenders  of 
tax  dollars,  and  a  college  professor  who 
puts  erudite  and  complex  economic  is- 
sues into  basic  English  everyone  can 
understand. 

Mr.  Pialka  h.is  captured  3n  his  article 
the  essence  of  Earl  Butz.  I  eommend  this 
delightful  article  to  my  fellow  Members 
as  a  true  picture  of  the  hBrd  working, 
witty,  highly  efTective  Cabinet  member 
from  Indiana. 

Butz  Is  straightforward!  Pialka  re- 
ports: t 

Ho  didn't  come  to  Washington  to  be  popu- 
lar. He  came  here  to  turn  the  hatlon's  farm- 
ing system  around.  [ 

Even  the  Secretai-y's  worsi  enemies  will 
admit  the  revolution  in  agjriculture  has 
occurred.  j 

Pialka  notes  that  Butztis  proud  of 
helping  farmers  earn  morij  money.  He 
quotes  the  Secretary:  ■ 

When  laxmers  were  a  polii^cal  problem, 
when  they  were  kicked  aroun^  on  the  pub- 
lic pap  and  all  that,  they  thoaght  of  them- 
selves as  second-clas,^,  citizens^  They  alibied 
for  being  farmers.  I  think  thai  Is  gone.  Now 
they  take  the  snoae  pride  In  t^lr  profession 
that  the  banker  does  or  the  A'vyer  does  In 
his  profession.  il 

Fialka's  article  is  repleteiwith  exam- 
ples of  the  famous  Butz  humor — some- 
times biting,  always  making  a  point,  but 
never  malicious.  Members  ;ii'ill  find  the 
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article  Interesting,  no  matter  on  which 
side  of  the  aisle  they  sit. 

I  am  placing  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Fi- 
alka's perceptive  piece  In  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

No  iFB  OR  Ands  For  Butz 

(By  John  Pialka) 

Scene:  It  is  7  a.m.  at  Dulles  Airport.  You 

are    bleary-eyed,    groping    your    way    off    a 

plana    after    an    all    night    flight   from    San 

Francisco. 

The  government  agency  you  head  has  Just 
mismanaged  $500  million  worth  of  groin 
trades  with  the  Russians.  The  President  Is 
concerned,  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
anxious,  the  secretary  oX  State  Is  upset. 

You  knew  more  than  most  people  about 
signs  the  deal  was  coming  and  during  the 
most  crucial  moments  of  the  transaction  you 
were  out  on  the  West  Coast  giving  speeches 
to  personnel  executives  and  fertilizer  sales- 
men. 

Now  you  are  summoned  to  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House. 

For  mo?t  Washington  bureaucrats,  this 
srene  would  probably  be  the  end.  For  Earl  L. 
Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  lived 
this  scenario  a  week  ago  Saturday,  it  may 
have  been  Just  another  day  on  the  Job. 

For  perhaps  unlike  any  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture before  him,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Henry  Wallace,  Earl  Butz  Is  a  power 
In  his  own  right.  He  Is  like  the  new  breed 
of  flashlight  battery,  always  bouncing  back. 

On  Monday  It  was  a  hostile  press.  Clark 
Molleuhoff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  who 
can  summon  up  more  hostility  than  most 
reporters,  v.as  delivering  a  short  tirade. 

Why  couldn't  Butz  deal  more  harshly  with 
the  big  grain  companies?  Why  couldn't  he 
put  scHne  "teeth"  In  a  new  voluntary  pro- 
grajn  Just  announced  to  require  advance  re- 
porting of  big  grain  trades? 

"Well,  Clark,"  the  secretary  replied  after 
a  moment  of  thought,  "for  you  maybe  we 
could  put  In  an  upper  plate." 

On  T\H?.<;day  It  was  a  hostile  Senate  perma- 
nent lnve.stlgatlons  subcommittee.  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  began  by  bereatlng  Butz 
for  s'taglng  a  repeat  of  the  disastrous  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  of  1972,  which  wasn't  detected 
for  four  weeks  after  a  Russian  buying  team 
had  snapped  up  half  of  the  U.S.  wheat  crop. 

That  wasn't  the  case  at  all,  replied  Butz.  A 
new  reporting  system  had  "caught"  the  latest 
trade  In  time  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Simon  would  soon  be  flying  to  Mos- 
cow to  help  patch  It  up  with  the  Russians. 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  hearing,  the 
senators  were  all  smiles.  What  could  have 
been  a  roasting  for  Butz  had  fizzled.  Jackson 
smiled  and  th.anked  him  for  what  had  been  a 
"good  session." 

"I'll  bet  you  were  smiling  over  the  weekend 
too,  when  you  called  for  my  resignation,"  said 
Butz,  smiling. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  much  of  the  dust 
had  settled  and  Butz,  seemingly  relaxed  dur- 
ing an  Interview,  was  being  asked  whether 
he  liked  his  Job. 

"I  never  had  a  Job  I  didn't  like.  It's  got 
Its  ups  and  downs,  but  you've  got  to  roll 
with  the  punches  In  a  Job  like  this.  No  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  was  ever  universally 
popular,  I  knew  that  when  I  came  In.  I  didn't 
come  for  that  rea«!on." 

No.  Butz  did  not  come  to  Washington 
to  be  popular.  He  came  here  to  turn  the 
nation's  farming  system  around  and  even 
his  worst  enemies  on  the  HUl  will  admit 
that  the  revolution  that  has  occm-red  In  agri- 
culture In  the  past  three  years  has  been.  In 
part,  engineered  by  a  determined  man  pull- 
ing the  switches  In  the  gray  building  at  14th 
and  Independence. 

If  he  leaves  Washington  soon— and  there 
have  been  rumors  to  that  effect  since  be 
came  In  November  1971 — he  probably  will 
leave  a  more  lasting  mark  on  the  U.8    do- 
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mestlc  scene  than  any  other  Nixon  Cabinet 
member. 

P(M-  example,  on  the  day  he  was  sworn 
In,  Not.  11.  1971,  he  summed  up  Ln  one 
phrase  the  major  solution  to  government 
controls  and  major  surpluses  that  were  devil- 
ing the  farmers  out  In  the  Midwest:  The 
price  of  corn  Is  too  low." 

That  day,  corn  was  selling  for  $1.16  a 
bushel.  Today  the  price  Is  hovering  close 
to  $4.  It  hasn't  been  aU  at.  butable  to  Biitz, 
but  he  certainly  had  a  hand  In  it. 

He  helped  Congress  dismantle  major  sub- 
sidy programs  and  did  away  with  a  set- 
aside  program  that  encouraged  farmers  not  to 
plant  full   acreages. 

In  1973,  the  first  year  of  full  crop  produc- 
tion for  the  big  money  crops  like  corn,  wheat 
and  soybeans,  farmers  made  more  money 
than  they  had  ever  seen  before.  If  there  is 
one  thing  of  which  he  Is  proudest,  It  Is  prob- 
ably that. 

"Wlien  farmers  were  a  political  problem, 
when  they  were  kicked  around  on  the  public 
pap  and  all  that,  they  kind  of  thought  of 
themselves  as  second-class  citizens.  They 
alibied  for  being  farmers.  I  think  tliat  is 
gone.  Vow  tliey  take  the  same  pride  in  their 
profession  that  the  banker  does  or  the  law- 
yer does  In  his  profession,"  he  asserted. 

Tills  year  was  another  full  production 
year.  If  It  hadn't  been.  Butz  points  out, 
the  queer  combination  of  drought,  rains  and 
frost  that  caused  severe  crop  damage  would 
have  been  "an  out  and  out  disaster." 

But  the  benefits  of  Butzs  free  market 
Ideolopy  have  not  endeared  him  to  consiun- 
ers  who  have  had  to  pay  the  high  prices. 
Point  that  out  to  him  and  Butz  will  deliver 
a  practical  soliloquy  about  there  Is  only  a 
nickel's  worth  of  wheat  in  a  pound  of  bread 
and  about  how  the  real  price  Increases  occur 
after  the  goods  leave  the  farm.  The  real  vil- 
lain is  always  .-.OiDcwhere  else  In  our  com- 
plicated food  marketing  system. 

And  It  is  the  complexity  of  the  systPin 
that  often  helps  him  sell  bis  message  to  Con- 
gress. One  veteran  Hill  staffer,  who  has  been 
watching  secretaries  of  Agriculture  come 
and  go  for  a  generation,  pointed  out  that 
whe:i  mo.^t  senators  and  congressmen  have 
become  glassy-eyed  o\er  the  intricate  detaiJo 
of  some  legi?-latlve  nuance  In  agriculture. 
Butz  Is  still  in  there,  pounding  away  with 
facts  and  figures. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  this  guy  Ik  a 
remarkable  personal  operator  who  comes 
time  after  time  up  to  the  Hill  and  has  taken 
hearings  away  from  senators  and  literally 
put  himself  In  chaige,"  he  noted. 

Until  Butz  came  along,  there  was  one 
Item  in  the  arcane  world  of  agricultural  poll- 
tics  on  the  Hill  that  Becretaries  of  agricul- 
ture automatically  stayed  away  from — pea- 
nuts. 

Meddling  with  the  subsidy  program  for 
peanuts  Instantly  prodxices  an  awesome  gal- 
lery of  enemies,  each  of  whom  comes  from  a 
major  peanut  production  area.  First  there  Is 
Rep.  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage.  D-Tex.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Aprlcu!t\ire  Committee. 

Then  there  Is  Sen.  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
n-Ga  ,  chft'rman  of  the  .Senate  Agriculture 
Comm'ttee.  And  if  that  Isn't  enough,  there's 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma  to 
deal  with. 

That  has  not  stopped  Butz  from  going 
after  the  peanut  .•subsidy  program,  hammer 
and  tongs,  at  every  conceivable  opportunity. 
Peanuts,  he  argues,  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  benefits  of  the  free  market. 

"Besides,  •  he  adds,  "I  couldn't  live  with 
mvself  If  I  wasn't  consistent." 

Butz's  con.ilstency,  plus  his  frequent  road 
trips  to  cultivate  farm  groups  and  agrlbusi- 
nessmen,  have  given  him  added  clout  on 
the  Hill,  eveii  a  grudging  friendship  with 
m.->ny  of  his  frequent  adversaries. 

Ac^rrding  to  an  oft-told  story,  Butz  once 
took  one  of  his  aides  who  had  been  meddling 
with  the  peanut  program  to  see  Talmadge. 
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Butz  asked  for  the  senator's  support  in  f iv- 
ing  the  msn**  promotion. 

-'Aw,  cotne  on,  Herman,  I  know  you're  op- 
posed to  me,  but .  .  .'•  began  Butz,  before  Tal- 
madge cut  him  off. 

"Listen,  I  voted  against  you  at  your  oon- 
firmptlon.  but  I  am  not  opposed  to  you," 
Tftlmndge  is  supposed  to  have  Interjected. 
•If  I  was  oppcsed  to  \-ou.  you  wouldn't  be 
here." 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  life,  overhauling 
agriculture.  People  have  repeatedly  attacked 
l.im  for  his  close  ties  to  the  big  business 
Interests  in  the  raising  and  marketing  of 
rood. 

Agribusiness.  Butz  admits,  is  part  of  his 
clientele.  "Indeed  It  Is,  and  I  make  no  apol- 
ogy for  It.  That's  been  demagogued  a  great 
deal.  They  drag  that  thing  across  the  trail 
just  like  last  Tuesday  when  one  of  the  sena- 
tors (Sen.  Richard  C.  Clark,  D-Iowa.)  asked 
me  about  hiring  people  from  the  grain  trade. 

"My  answer  was  I  wanted  somebody  down 
here  who  knows  the  grain  trade  and  the 
best  vray  to  do  that  is  to  get  somebody  who's 
been  In  It.  If  you  pet  somebody  out  of  the 
Senate  or  out  of  the  classroom  to  do  that 
you  get  somet)ody   w-ho  doesn't  understand 

it." 

Having  an  answer  for  jilmost  everything 
takes  long  hours.  Butz  comes  to  his  office 
on  a  normal  day  at  arotmd  8  a.m.  and  leaves 
.it  6:30  p.m.  with  an  envelope  full  of  papers 
to  attend  to  tn  the  evening. 

After  supper  and  a  brief  swim  in  the  pool 
at  his  apartment  complex  In  Southwest 
Washington,  he  explains,  "I  sit  down  there 
at  my  desk  and  my  wife  slt8  there  and  looks 
at  Uie  back  of  my  head  until  about  bed 
time." 

As  a  University  of  Purdue  professor,  he 
learned  about  agriculture.  As  a  member  of 
his  college  debating  team,  he  found  out 
how  to  handle  himself  on  his  feet.  As  a 
former  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  in 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  he  learned 
how  to  master  the  political  ropes  in  Wash- 
ington. 

That  is  why,  even  when  another  Russian 
grain  deal  comes  along,  therfi  are  few  men 
In  Washington  who  manage  to  land  a  glove 
on  Earl  Butz. 

Perhaps  the  only  man  who  can  do  it  with 
any  consistency  Is  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
D-Mlnn.,  who  can  rattle  off  farm  statistics 
with  any  man  living. 

But  Butz  and  Humphrey  appreciate  this. 
On  Tuesday,  during  his  appearance  before 
ihe  Senate  subcommittee,  Butz  was  suddenly 
reminded  of  a  story  at)out  the  country 
preacher  who  used  to  pop  a  cough  drop  In 
his  mouth  and  timed  his  sermrais  by  how 
long  It  lasted. 

"Then  one  day  he  popped  a  button  in  his 
mouth  by  mistake."  added  Butz,  looking  lu 
Humphrey's  direction. 

"And  what  Cabinet  post  did  he  gett" 
Humphrey  shot  back. 


•MUST  THE   CIA   IMITATE   EVIL  IN 
ORDER  TO  STOP  IT?  ' 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mi'.  Speaker,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  colleague, 
Michael  Harrington,  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  shocking 
facts  about  the  CIA's  activities  which 
helped  subvert  the  lawlullj  elected  Gov- 
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eminent  of  Chile.  Surely,  the  Congress 
can  no  longer  avoid  the  issue  as  to 
whether  to  allow  the  CIA  to  continue  to 
conduct  In  foreign  countries  subversive 
acti\'lties  which  it  woula  be  illegal  for 
them  to  carry  out  in  this  country.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  CIA's  intelligence- 
gathering  activities,  but  to  the  so-called 
covert  operations  more  colloquially 
known  as  the  CIA's  "department  of  diity 
tricks." 

Unquestionably,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  need  to  tighten 
up  tlieii"  oversight  of  the  CIA.  Surelj',  the 
revelations  of  Watergate  indicate  the 
dangers  of  allowing  any  portion  of  the 
executive  branch  to  operate  without  full 
accoimtabillty  to  the  peoples  elected  rep- 
rpp.^ntatives. 

But  beyond  this  lies  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  amount  of  oversight  can 
justify  a  continuation  of  a  secret  branch 
of  Government  whose  activities  violate 
our  traditional  respect  of  the  rights  of 
lieonle  to  choo.se  and  operate  their  own 
form  of  government.  Such  activities  are 
not  only  a  threat  to  American  institu- 
tions and  America's  reputation,  but  tend 
to  run  counter  to  our  national  objective 
of  a  stable  world  living  under  the  rule  of 
law. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  Saturday 
Review-World,  Norman  Cousins,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  Mondaj',  October  14,  poses  this 
question  in  a  most  cogent  way.  He  points 
out  that  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions, rather  than  terror  and  subversion, 
gives  us  the  best  chance  to  serve  the  na- 
tional inteiiest  and  the  human  Interest  in 
building  a  peaceful  world.  Mr.  Cou«;ins' 
article  follows  these  remarks: 


M\  :;;    tht.  CIA  Imitate  Evn.  in  Or.rLR  To 

Stop  It? 

(By  Norman  Coaslns) 

New  York. — Two  men  named  Joseph 
played  powerful  roles  In  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  CIA.  One  was  Joseph  McCarthy.  »liO 
gave  the  government  Jitters  about  anything 
that  smacked  of  ".<»ftness*'  on  communism. 
The  other  was  Joseph  Stalin,  who  regarded 
Communist  parties  throughout  the  world  as 
Indispensable  Instrumeni's  for  advancing 
Soviet  foreign  policy. 

The  CIA  from  Its  Inception  has  had  two 
broad  purposes.  One  has  been  development 
of  Information  usefxil  to  our  foreign  policy 
planners,  especially  In  matters  of  national 
security.  The  other  has  been  direct-action 
programs,  all  the  v.-ay  from  secretly  \mder- 
wrltlng  cxiltural  activities  to  undercover  op- 
erations, some  of  which  have  not  stopped 
short  of  seeking  the  overthrow  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

In  Its  Information  activities,  the  consensus 
among  people  who  have  seen  CIA  reports  is 
that  they  are  of  a  high  order.  On  several 
occasions,  when  I  have  had  government 
assignment  and  have  had  access  to  CIA  anal- 
yses of  background  papers,  I  have  found 
them  extrnordlnarily  valuable  and  authorita- 
tive. 

I  refer  not  to  cloak-and-dagger  material 
but  rather  to  data  and  analyses  concerned 
with  economic,  political  and  intellectual 
matters.  I  know  of  few  academic  or  profes- 
sional Jotirnals,  in  fact,  that  publish  articles 
as  scholarly  and  incisive  as  exist  in  the  back- 
ground materials  produced  by  the  CIA. 

When  we  deal  with  the  direct-action  pro- 
gram of  the  CIA,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  entirely  separate  matter.  The  ques- 
tions raised  by  the.se  activities  are  ba.slc  to 
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our  ccttceptlon  of  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  first  question  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  agency  Is  separated  from  the  con- 
stlutional  process.  'Vast  sums  of  money  run- 
ning into  the  billions  have  been  spent  by  the 
CIA.  The  appropriations  have  not  been  pub- 
licly discussed  or  debated.  Thia  fact  In  Itself 
would  probably  .not  pass  constitutional  scru- 
tiny. 

Haldeman  and  Ehrlichoian,  in  the  Water- 
gate revelaiions.  were  i>hown  to  have  turned 
to  the  CIA  as  a  possible  way  of  getting  large 
sums  oi  money  quickly  for  their  clandestine 
operations.  They  were  acting  on  the  Xact 
that  it  Is  possible  for  tlie  agency  to  use 
money  without  needing  to  account  for  it 
pnblirly.  Only  the  integrity  of  CIA  otficials 
prevented  the  CIA  from  becoming  drawn  Into 
the  Watergate  miasma. 

The  point  is  not  that  the  CIA  rejdsted  top 
White  House  officials,  but  that  top  officials 
.should  have  seen  the  CIA  as  a  device  for  ac- 
complishing lilegel  piuposes.  It  should  ali>fl 
be  pointod  out  that  top  officials  have  the- 
power  to  replace  the  CIA's  leaders  with  men 
of  their  choosing. 

The  declared  position  of  the  Ujiited  State* 
historically,  politically.  Ideologically — is  com- 
plete retspect  for  the  right  of  other  people 
to  choose  and  operate  their  own  form  oi 
government.  This  right  was  not  respected  iu 
Laos  or  in  the  CIA's  action  In  Chile,  an  in- 
tervention, paradoxically,  that  resulted  in 
the  .strengthening  of  the  Communist  party. 
as  the  present  action  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic part>-  in  making  common  cause  wlUi 
the  Chilean  Communists  may  indicate. 

The  ultimate  question  about  svich  activi- 
ties, of  course,  is  whether  they  are  subversive 
of  American  InstltutloiiS.  It  Is  nonsense  to 
say  we  have  to  Imitate  evil  In  order  to  deal 
with  It.  What  happens  instead  Is  that  we 
become  part  of  the  evil  we  think  we  are  try- 
ing to  fight. 

if  we  want  to  create  a  stable  wx>rld  society- 
in  which  aU  peoples  can  enjoy  the  right  ot 
self-determination,  ve  are  not  without  re- 
source? or  options. 

Tlie  most  Important  and  sensible  thing  we 
can  do  toward  that  goal  ts  to  help  build  a 
world  rule  of  law.  The  strengthening  of  tht- 
United  Nations,  rather  than  terror  and  sub- 
\'er8lon,  gives  us  our  best  chance  to  eervo 
both  tlie  natiorml  Interest  and  liie  human 
lni#resi. 


CONCJRESSMAN    CONYERS    STATES 
OPINION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  hacmc.Mi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1971 

Ml'.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
House  attempts  at  overriding  two  regret- 
tnble  Presidential  vetoes  were,  unfortu- 
nately, held  while  I  was  returning  to 
Washington  from  my  home  district,  and 
I  was  thus  unable  to  vote  "aye"  on  each. 

The  immediate  ban  on  military  aid  to 
Turkey,  a  sensible  means  of  condemninti 
Turkey  s  invasion  of  Cj-prus  and  viola- 
tions of  our  aid  agreements,  was  not  sus- 
tained. However,  the  solvency  of  the 
laihoad  retirement  system  is  now  nearl.N 
assured  thanks  to  this  legislation  beinK 
maintaiiied  over  Pretsident  Fends  objec- 
tions. 

Hopefull}',  we  can  avoid  the  too- 
familiar  problems  of  the  congressional 
will  being  continually  opposed  by  a  mis- 
guided administration. 
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CONDEMNING  U.N.  DECISION  AL- 
LOWING THE  PALESTINE  LIBERA- 
TION ORGANIZATION  TO  PARTIC- 
IPATE IN  U.N.  DEBAT^I 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK      | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  i€,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  horrified  to  learn  of  yester- 
day's decision  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  invite  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  to  participate  In 
the  upcoming  U.N.  debate  oij  the  creation 
of  a  Palestine  State.  -1 

This  action  is  particularly  shocking 
when  one  realizes  that  it  Iv'as  done  in 
clear  violation  of  the  U.N.'siown  charter 
which  governs  participationby  countries 
in  U.N.  afifairs.  The  expressed  national 
covenant  of  the  PLO.  namely  the  de- 
struction of  the  sovereign  Sttite  of  Israel 
is  a  virtual  denunciation  of  tj^e  principles 
which  have  governed  the  UJN.  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century.        t 

The  decision  to  debate  thi  Issue  of  an 
establishment  of  a  Palestinie  State  had 
already  angered  the  Israeli  Government. 
This  action  compounded  thefr  anger,  and 
justifiably  so.  Throughout  her  26-year 
history,  the  beleaguered,  iyet  coura- 
geous, nation  of  Israel  has  bf  en  besieged 
by  constant  threats  to  her  Security  and 
.survival  by  such  external  enemies  as  the 
PLO.  She  has  been  forced  to  fight  two 
major  wars  on  her  soil  in  the  last  7  years, 
and  as  she  enters  her  second  generation', 
peace  remains  but  an  elusive  dream  for 
her  people.  Our  memory  does  not  have 
to  stretch  back  too  far  to  remember  one 
of  the  PLC's  most  recent  acts  of  terror- 
ism directed  against  a  group  of  Israeli 
mnocent  schoolchildren. 

What  was  particularly  distressing  was 
the  overwhelming  vote  in  flavor  of  ex- 
tending tlois  invitation  to  t^e  PLO.  Out 
of  the  105  nations  who  voted  affirma- 
tively, almost  one-half  of  tfiese  nations 
maintain  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel. 
There  was  some  solace  for  Israel  in  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  delegation  chose  not 
to  go  along  with  this  travesfer  and  voted 
against  the  resolution. 

The  decision  to  invite  ttje  PLO  will 
most  certainly  damage  if  Jiot  perma- 
nently scar  the  reputation  ot  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  least,  she  stands  to  lose 
the  support  of  one  of  her  most  steadfast 
supporters.  Israel.  In  a  world  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  preserving  peace  In 
the  world,  it  is  totally  contradictory  and 
incomprehensible  that  the  U.N.  was  will- 
ing to  foresake  her  standards:  by  allowing 
the  PLO.  an  organization  b^nt  on  forc- 
ing their  will  through  violeiice.  into  her 
esteemed  halls.  % 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  day  iii  the  history 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  ft  day  which 
all  men  of  peace  and  good  iwill  mourn. 
It  is  only  my  wish  that  the  TJif.  members 
who  voted  for  this  resolution!  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read:  the  follow- 
ing material  which  outlines  the  teiTorlst 
acts  of  the  PLO  and  other  groups  since 
1970:  ° 
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Earlieb  Acts  of  Terbobism 
A  list  follows  of  major  Arab  terrorist  activ- 
ities since  Feb.  10,  1970.  when  an  attack  on 
an  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  plane  at  Munlcb 
killed  one  passenger  and  wounded  eight.  An 
Egyptian  and  two  Jordanians  were  arrested 
but  they  were  later  set  free. 

July  22,  1970 — Six  Palestinians  hijacked 
an  Olympic  Airways  plane.  None  was 
brought  to  Justice. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — Pan  Americans,  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  Swissair  planes  were  hijacked 
by  Arabs.  All  were  eventually  blown  up.  None 
of  the  terrorists  was  arrested. 

Sept.  6,  1970 — A  woman  terrorist  was 
wounded  and  her  male  companion  killed  in 
nn  attempt  to  hijack  an  El  Al  plane.  The 
woman  was  later  released. 

July  28.  1971 — An  attempt  to  blow  up  an 
El  Al  plane  with  booby-trapped  luggage 
given  to  a  woman  by  a  male  Arab  friend  did 
not  succeed. 

Sept.  20,  1970 — A  slmilnr  attempt  to  blow 
up  another  El  Al  plane  failed. 

Nov.  29,  1971 — Wasfl  Tal.  Premier  of  Jor- 
dan, was  assassinated  by  four  Palestinian 
guerrillas  while  entering  his  hotel  in  Cairo. 
Suspects  were  taken  Into  custody  but  no 
prosecutions  have  been  reported. 

Feb.  22,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  airliner  was 
hijacked  to  Aden  where  the  hijackers  were 
paid  }5-millIon  for  Its  release,  The  hijackers 
went  free. 

May  8.  1972 — Terrorists  hijacked  a  Belgian 
Sabeiia  airliner  to  Lydda,  where  two  men 
were  killed  by  Israeli  security  guards.  Two 
women  were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

May  30,  1972 — Three  Japanese  gunmen  be- 
longing to  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Palestine  killed  26  persons  at  Lydda 
Airport. 

Augu.st  16.  1972 — A  bobby-trapped  tape- 
recorder  exploded  In  the  luggage  compart- 
ment of  an  El  Al  plane,  causing  slight  dam- 
age. Two  Arabs  were  released  by  Italian 
.luthorlttes  after  a  short  detention. 

Sept.  5,  1972 — Members  of  an  Arab  guer- 
rilla organization  attacked  the  quarters  of 
Israeli  athletes  In  the  OljTnplc  Village  In 
Munich.  Eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic Team  were  slain.  Five  of  the  terrorists 
were  killed.  Three  others  were  later  freed. 

Oct.  29,  1972 — A  Lufthansa  plane  was 
hijacked  to  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  where  It  wa^ 
released  after  Arab  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  attack  on  the  Israeli  athletes  at  Munich 
had  been  set  free.  The  hijackers  were  never 
brought  to  Justice. 

March  2,  1973 — Eight  guerrillas  invaded 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  In  Khartoum, 
the  Sudan,  and  killed  three  diplomats.  The 
terrorists  were  taken  Into  custody  and  are 
reportedly  awaiting  trial. 

April  4,  1973 — Two  Arabs  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  attack  passengers  of  an 
El  Al  plane  in  Rome.  They  were  arrested  but 
later  released  and  sent  to  Lebanon. 

April  9,  1973— Arab  terrorists  attempted 
to  attack  an  lisraell  plane  at  Nicosia.  Cyprus. 
Eight  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  Imprisonment.  They  were  quietly 
released  later. 

April  27,  1973— An  Italian  was  killed  in  the 
Rome  office  of  El  Al  by  a  Palestinian  Arab 
who  was  later  placed  under  psychiatric 
observation. 

July  24,  1973— A  Japan  Air  Lines  Jumbo 
Jet  was  hijacked  and  blown  up  in  Tripoli, 
Libya.  None  of  the  five  terrorists  was  brought 
to  trial. 

Aug.  4,  1973— Two  Arab  terrorists  killed 
five  persons  and  wounded  45  In  a  machine- 
gun  attack  on  passengers  In  the  Athens  air- 
port lounge.  Last  week  the  terrorists  were 
freed  by  the  Greek  government  and  given 
safe  passage  to  Libya. 

Sept.  28,  1973— Three  Jewish  Immigrants 
from  the  Soviet  Union  were  taken  hostage 
aboard  a  train  for  Vienna.  Austrian  authorl- 
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ties  arrested  two  Palestinians  who  were  then 
freed  and  flown  to  an  Arab  cotintry. 

Nov.  25.  1973—  Three  Arabs  hijacked  a 
KLM  Jumbo  Jet  and  flew  It  to  Abu  Dhabi. 
There  Is  no  record  of  an  arrest  by  Abu  Dhabi 
authorities. 

April  11,  1974— Three  Arab  guerrillas  killed 
a  total  of  men,  women  and  children  In  the 
northern  Israeli  border  town  of  Qlryat 
Shemona  before  dying  themselves  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  their  dynamite  charges  while 
under  siege  by  Israeli  security  forces. 


THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

Hf    MINNE.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  probably 
the  biggest  international  conference  ever 
held,  with  more  than  140  nations  par- 
ticipating. Its  task  Is  to  reach  agreement 
on  practically  all  uses  of  the  oceans, 
including  the  breadth  of  territorial  sea, 
economic  resource  jurlsdlcticMi.  fisheries, 
commercial  and  naval  navigation,  deep 
seabed  mining,  marine  environment  and 
scientific  research.  The  large  number  of 
participants  and  the  complexity  and  wide 
range  of  the  Issues  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  a  treaty 
quickly.  Three  years  of  preparatory 
meetings  were  held  before  the  Confer- 
ence wsis  convened.  After  an  organiza- 
tional session  in  New  York  in  December 
1973,  a  substantive  negotiating  meeting 
was  held  In  Caracas  tliis  past  summer 
and  another  session  is  planned  for  Ge- 
neva in  March  of  1975. 

Every  nation  In  the  world  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  creation  of  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  orderly  use  of  the  oceans.  The  al- 
ternative to  such  a  system  is  Interna- 
tional chaos  with  conflicting  national 
claims  leading  to  seizure  of  flsliing  ves- 
sels and  other  sharp  disputes  among 
nations.  It  Is  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  others,  to  exercise 
restraint  over  temptations  to  make  uni- 
lateral claims  before  the  ocean  treaty  is 
concluded.  This  is  especially  true  here 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  where  passage  of  the 
200-mile  fishing  bill  and  the  deep  sea- 
bed mining  bill  could  seriously  endanger 
the  chances  for  concluding  the  kind  of 
treaty  that  would  protect  our  country's 
wide-ranging  maritime  interests. 

On  October  15,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  editorial  which  makes  a 
reasonable  and  convincing  case  for  con- 
gressional restraint  on  law  of  the  sea.  I 
Insert  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  15,  1974| 

Congress  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
The  years-long  international  effort  to  bring 
the  order  of  law  to  the  world's  oceans  could 
tip  now  Into  faUure  or  success  according  to 
the  Judgment  shown  by  Congress.  The  rea- 
son Is  simple.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
United  Nations'  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
in  Venezuela  last  summer,  a  broad  consensus 
was  formed  but  not  formalized  on  a  number 
of  key  Issues.  The  task  of  final  assembly  into 
a  treaty  package  was  put  off  until  a  second 
session,  due  to  take  place  In  Geneva  next 
spring.  Meanwhile,  however,  certain  fishing 
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and  mining  Interests  In  the  United  States, 
impatient  at  the  pace  of  negotiations  and 
anxious  about  their  outcome,  have  brought 
their  considerable  weight  to  bear  on  the  Con- 
gress. They  wish  the  Congress  to  act  unilater- 
ally and  solely  in  the  American  Interest  (as 
they  see  it) ,  on  matters  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  promised  to  settle  In  negotiation 
with  other  nations.  If  Congress  does  so  act, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  other  nations  will 
also  act  on  their  own.  This  will  destroy  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  It  will  end, 
for  all  practical  purposes  forever,  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  the  rule  of  law  to  sea.  A 
greater  guarantee  of  endless  international 
strife  Is  hard  to  Imagine. 

The  fishing  Interests  have  grouped  be- 
hind a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Warren  Hagnu- 
<son  (D-Wash.) .  It  would  extend  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing Jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles  in  order  to 
prevent  more  efficient  foreign  fishing  fleets, 
especially  those  of  Russia  and  Japan,  from 
further  depleting  stocks  of  haddock  and 
other  species  off  American  shores.  The 
aroused  American  fishermen  unquestionably 
have  a  legitimate  grievance.  The  Issue  Is  1k>w 
It  should  be  treated.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Magnuson  Is  chairman,  would 
enact  a  300-mlle  rule  promptly.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  more  sensitive  to  the 
foreign-policy  damage  which  unilateral  ac- 
tion would  do.  voted  against  the  blU  9  to  8.  It 
is  now  In  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
wliers  a  more  sympathetic  hearing  can  be 
expected  for  the  administration  argument 
that  a  unilateral  American  move  on  the  fish- 
ing front  could  trigger  moves  by  o-hers  to, 
say,  restrict  American  naval  passage  through 
various  straits  and  coastal  waters.  As  a  major 
sea  power  with  a  worldwide  commercial  and 
strategic  reach,  the  United  States  has  a  larger 
interest  than  any  other  country  In  avoiding 
steps  off  Its  own  coast  that  will  provoke  other 
states  to  impose  limits  off  theirs. 

The  play  of  commercial,  political  and 
strategic  factors  is  no  less  intense  over  the 
issue  of  mining  the  deep  seabed  in  interna- 
tional waters.  It  has  become  a  firm  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  world  community, 
especially  of  poor  countries  and  of  countries 
with  little  or  no  access  to  the  sea.  that  the 
mineral  resources  of  tlie  deep  seabed  are  part 
of  a  "conunon  heritage"  and  should  not  be 
exploited  only  by  the  few  states  with  the 
means  to  go  aftsr  them.  This  expectation  has 
grown  even  as  embargoes  and  Uireatened 
scarcities  have  made  the  developed  states  ever 
more  determined  to  go  at  seabed  resources 
themselves.  The  Issue  of  what  kind  of  Inter- 
national "regime"  should  be  set  up  to  do  the 
Job  remains  a  disputed  matter  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  talks. 

Meanwhile.  American  mining  Interests  have 
laun(Hied  a  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Lee  Met- 
calf  (D-Mont.)  which  would  set  up  the 
United  States  government  alone  to  regulate 
deep  seabed  mining  until  an  acceptable  in- 
ternational authority  comes  along.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee,  which  Is  understandably  re- 
sponsive to  mining  Interests,  has  reported  out 
the  bill  favorably.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  has  another  persjjective, 
is  considering  the  bill  now.  The  spectacle  of 
the  Congress  passing  a  law  which  arrogates  to 
the  United  States  aloue  authority  to  regulate 
the  mining  of  the  "common  heritage"  would 
lie  Incredibly  Inflammatory  and  would  with- 
out doubt  produce  anarchy.  If  not  open  con- 
flict, on  the  high  seas.  The  legitimate  Ameri- 
can Interest  In  deep  seabed  mining  must  be 
carried  forward  lu  a  framework  of  intema- 
ilonal  agreement. 

In  the  few  years  in  which  nations  have 
been  considering  a  treaty  of  the  seas,  a  wide- 
ly shared  craving  for  resources  that  are  under 
national  control  has  produced  all  but  final 
agreement  on  the  concept  of  a  200-mlle  eco- 
nomic zone.  Such  a  zone  would  give  a  coastal 
nation  economic  Jurisdiction  out  to  200 
miles.  Since  It  would  remove  from  the  "com- 
mon heritage"  a  large  part  of  the  resource! 
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that  were  orlglnaUy  supposed  to  fall  within 
it,  and  since  It  conceivably  could  tempt  na- 
tions to  vie  for  tscrfated  islands  In  order  to 
win  the  200-mlle  zone  around  them,  the  new 
concept  has  been  widely  criticized,  especially 
by  the  landlocked  and  the  poor.  In  any  event, 
the  hardening  of  the  zone  concept  makes  It 
all  the  more  Important  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seat>ed  "common  heri- 
tage" are  fairly  exploited  and  that  all  of  the 
other  Issues  of  the  seas — fisherli-s  manage- 
ment, environmental  controls,  navigation,  re- 
search and  the  like — be  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  agreed  international  rules.  The  role 
of  congressional  restraint  in  making  this 
pos.-.ible  is  absolutely  critical. 


MADRONA   MARSH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


or   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  V974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cay^nia.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  can  fondly  remember 
the  home  town  of  our  youth  and  the 
places  we  used  to  frequent  for  adven- 
ture, for  play,  and  for  enjoyment.  And 
our  values  today  reflect  those  experi- 
ences which  were  largely  comprised  of 
entertaining  ourselves  outdoors,  invent- 
ing games,  exploring,  and  especially  in 
southern  California,  enjoying  tlie  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 

But,  today,  in  the  name  of  "progre.ss" 
much  of  the  landscape  has  been  trans- 
formed from  meadows  and  ponds  into 
concrete  playgrounds,  highrise  buildings, 
or  factories.  And  the  youth  of  today,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  the  natural  setting,  is 
forced  to  play  in  the  shadow  of  an  apart- 
ment building,  dodging  cars  while  ex- 
ploring a  parking  lot. 

To  protect  and  preserve  a  segment  of 
the  quickly  vanishing  environment,  I 
have  Introduced  HJl.  14463.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  national  wildlife  refuge  in  Ma- 
diona  Marsh — a  marsh  supporting  nu- 
merous species  of  wildlife,  located  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  highly  commer- 
cialized area  of  the  Del  Amo  shopping 
and  financial  center  In  Torrance.  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  and  others 
like  It  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural setting  in  our  urban  areas  so  that 
we.  our  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren, can  know  and  understand  the  his- 
tory of  the  land,  the  importance  of  na- 
ture, and  the  wildlife  v.'hich  is  i-apldly 
disappearing. 

These  thoughts  are  eloquently  and 
emotionally  transcribed  by  Michael 
Thomas,  a  resident  who  grew  up  in  the 
South  Bay  area,  and  who  is  now  raising 
a  family  in  the  Tonance  area.  As  his 
words  are  far  more  expressive  than  my 
own.  I  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Ml-.  Tliomas  detailing  his  concern  for 
Madvona  Marsh  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve this  small  natural  setting: 

JtTLY  15.  1974. 
To:    Torrance   City   Council,   3031   Torrance 

Boulevard,   Torrance,   Calif. 
Attention:    Mayor  Ken   Miller;    CouncUmen 

Jim  Armstrong,  George  Brewster,  Katy 

Gelseert,  George  Surber.   BUI   Uerkwltz, 

Don  WUson. 
Subject:  Madronna  Itlarsh. 

Gentlekem:  Quite  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  returned  home  after  serving  in  the  Asian 
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Theater.  I  went  down  to  the  local  beach  in 
Redondo.  where  I  had  done  so  much  of  my 
youthful  frolicking,  and  with  genuine  alarm 
and  surprise  noticed  a  large  and  hideou.s 
buUdlng  "rising"  out  of  the  water.  It's  called 
the  Portofino  Inn.  I  was  really  outraged  at 
this  Intruder  that  had  wantonly  cunsumed 
so  much  of  "my"  beach. 

At  a  qulc^ncd  pace  I  marched  over  to 
the  pier  and  did  several  "takes"  at  the  face- 
lifting the  wharf  was  getting.  I  stood  with 
hands  on  hip.  gettltig  moie  upset  with  each 
passmg  second.  And  tlien  I  suddenly  laughed 
at  myself  because  for  a  brief  moment  the 
thought  raced  thiough  my  mind,  "I  didn't 
give  anyone  permission  to  change  things 
around  like,  this." 

I  shook  my  head  and  returned  slowly  to 
my  car.  Thinking,  looking  back.  I  concluded 
that  I  was  more  upset  that  someone  hod 
"defaced"  a  fond  memory  than  made 
changes  wl'thout  my  approval. 

rm  not  one  who  is  usually  given  to  public 
protest,  for  I've  always  let  the  ballot  box 
do  my  talking  for  me.  I've  only  recently 
realized  that  maybe  I've  taken  my  heritage 
a  little  too  much  for  granted.  You  see,  I 
come  from  a  very  old  California  famUy.  I'm 
seventh  generation  Callfornlan  and  my  two 
.=;ons  and  daughter  are  eighth.  My  family 
rode  with  General  Fremont,  worked  the 
Mother  Lode,  and  have  fought  hi  every  wai- 
that  Callfornians  were  ever  called  upon  for 
participation.  Today,  we're  in  education, 
military,  law  enforcement  and  social  welfare. 
I'm  sort  of  the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 
I've  built  a  very  successful  business  career. 
And  for  the  last  ten  years  while  doing  this. 
X'VB  turned  my  back  on  my  own  community. 
A  couple  of  years  ago.  I  bought  a  home  in 
Marble  Estates,  Just  a  few  blocks  from  Ma- 
dronna Marsh.  I  settled  !n  Torrance  because 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  Torrance  to  me 
was  a  real  community.  I  even  met  the  girl  I 
married  when  she  was  a  nurse  at  the  old 
Torrance  Memorial  Hospital.  I  thought  Tor- 
rance would  be  a  great  place  to  raise  my  chil- 
dien.  And  I  could  think  that  without  "quali- 
fication because  as  a  Uld  I  enJoyetJ  many  days 
in  my  old  stomping  grounds,  Madronna 
Marsh.  Madronna  and  the  seashore  were  the 
best  places  for  a  kid  to  be  a  kid.  And  that  s 
exactly  what  I  wanted  for  my  own. 

I  shared  my  experience  with  you  about  the 
changing  of  "my"  beach  earlier  in  this  mlssi:  e 
because  I'm  l)eglnning  to  feel  the  same  way 
about  Madronjia.  But  this  time  I'm  not  away 
fighting  some  myopic  minded  politician's  war. 
I'm  here  this  tlm?.  And  I  just  couldn't  think 
verv  higliiy  of  myself  If  I  sat  back  and 
watched  you  people  cover  up  Madronna  Marsh 
with  cement!  I  Just  can't  imagine  why  Tor- 
rance needs  to  destroy  Madronna. 

Hare  you  taken  a  good  look  around  you. 
lately?  Our  town  Is  no  longer  a  town.  It's  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  a  clumry  metropoll.':. 
We  have  more  shopping  centers  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with;  more  restaurants  with  bad- 
ly prepared  food  and  lousy  service:  more 
theaters  that  require  the  showing  of  "X"  and 
"R "  rated  features  to  survive;  more  traffic 
congestion  as  a  result  of  the  foregotag.  Aul 
In  more  abundance,  short  sighted  politicians 
that  think  progress  means  a  fiscal  govern- 
ment and  endless  construction. 

Don't  look  now  but  Torrance  ?s  tu.-nlng 
Into  another  Pasadena.  How  long  before  we 
have  our  own  raids  on  massage  parlors? 

Haven't  ycu  people  lost  sight  of  some- 
thing? Progress  doesn't  mean  building  and 
changuig  and  razing  and  building  ant"  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  How  wcU  have  you  pro- 
gressed In  preserving  the  community? 
Haven't  you  noticed  that  when  people  in 
Torrance  want  to  relax  and  enjoy  recrea- 
tional activities  they  leav^  Torrance.  In 
short,  Torrance  is  becoming  ..  place  where 
people  do  not  live.  They  reside,  eat,  sleep, 
pay  taxes  and  get  the  hell  out  when  they 
hare  the  first  chance. 

The  disposition  of  Madronna  Marsh  is  the 
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first  opportunity  where  the  people  of  Tor- 
rance can  restore  that  dwln<«lng  element  of 
community  pride.  The  Mar^  can  be  Im- 
proved upon  In  many  ways  tp  the  extent  of 
making  it  a  valuable  wUdeni^ss  area  as  has 
been  propased  by  so  many  jroups.  But  In 
addition,  the  surrounding  ^ea  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  iTorrance  as  a 
really  worthwhile  recreationitl  area.  Tennis 
co\uts.  Indoor  pools,  horseback  riding  and 
even  an  arcade  where  fol^  of  common 
attitude  can  assemble  to  pEpmote  the  de- 
velopment of  common  Interesis,  hobbies,  and 
skills.  I 

Remember  when  we  were!  all  in  public 
schools  and  were  given  opportunities  to  de- 
velop in  school  XacUUies  thc^e  Interests  or 
hobbies  not  normally  providc(|  for  under  the 
regular  .school  curriculum?  |temcmber  the 
Chess  Club,  the  Thespians,  ttte  Auto  Clubs? 
And  what  about  hobbles!  A  f^ce  for  hobtai- 
ests  to  meet  and  develop  -ew  friendships  and 
pursue  the  activities  that  taxjheir  inverests 
and  curiouslty  instead  of  theiif  pocket  books. 
How  many  people  have  old  sBftmp  and  coin 
collections  gathering  dust  somewhere  for 
want  of  a  place  to  share  with  people  of  com- 
mon interests?  How  about  thoie  shell  collec- 
tions and  model  collections  jcovered  with 
cobwebs  out  in  the  garage?    ± 

Well.  I  think  you  get  the  plc|ure.  Torrance 
is  in  need  of  leadership  tht^  really  cares 
about  the  needs  of  its  people,  '^orrance  must 
be  made  to  be  a  place  where  people  can  LIVE, 
again.  And  Improvements  upoi>fand  preserva- 
tion of  Madrouua  Marsh  is  th«best  place  to 
start.  I 

I  think  it  is  also  wise  to  gote  that  the 
last  election  did  not  focus  upon  Madronna. 
nor  very  few  real  needs  of  j|ie  people  of 
Torrance.  You  can  bet  your  Ijpots  that  the 
uext  election  will!  'i 

Sincerely,  | 

Michael  13.  Thomas 
torraa-ce,  c.^lif. 
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PATENTS  RESOLUljriON 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOfMARSlNO 

OP   CALtrORNIA       ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^TATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  If,  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mci  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attrition  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  patients  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  on  October  8  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  Inventors' 
Workshop  International.  TliB  resolution 
was  drafted  by  one  of  my  ijlon.stituents, 
Mr.  Floyd  B.  Quigg,  of  Verftura,  Calif., 
whose  long-time  interest  i|i  inventors 
and  our  patent  system  is  w«(ll  known  to 
me:  | 

"Whereas,  the  United  States;|Constltution 
empowered  tiie  Congress  to  set  ap  and  main- 
tain the  Armed  Services  with  ill  necessary 
facilities  appurtenant  to  their rkiuties  to  be 
paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers;!:  in  order  to 
protect  this  Nation  from  invasiob:  and 

■"Whereas,  the  Constitution  ilso  empow- 
ered the  Congress  to  set  up  and  Inain tain  the 
Patent  Office  and  Copyright  Oflce  with  all 
facilities  necessary  and  appurtei^ant  to  their 
respective  duties  to  be  paid  for  bjy  all  the  tax- 
payers in  the  same  manner,  in  4rder  to  pro- 
tect this  Nation  from  stagnaiioii;  now  b«  It 

■Resolved,  by  the  membershipj of  Inventors 
Workshop  International,  that  ihe  Congress 
be  urged  and  petitioned  to  appfly  this  prin- 
ciple forthwith,  in  all  legUIatJbn  now  and 
hereafter  enacted  concerning  tae  Patent  Of- 
fice and  the  Copyright  Office,  in|behalf  of  the 
entire  Nation." 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tlie  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
I-OVF,   Marriage  .  .  .  Divorce 
(By  Robert  G.  Katser) 

Koscow — Volodya  and  Luba,  both  19,  are 
children  of  working  class  families  in  Mos- 
cow. Volodya's  family  is  a  little  more  pros- 
perous than  most,  so  it  took  responsibility 
for  their  wedding. 

The  expenses  were  CLUslderable  and  In  the 
end  there  had  to  be  some  economics.  The 
new  suit  they  wanted  to  buy  for  the  groom 
was  skipped.  (It  would  have  cost  about  100 
rubles,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  mother's 
monthly  salary.)  They  thought  about  hav- 
ing a  wedding  party  in  a  Mascow  cafe,  but 
at  10  rubles  per  guest  this  idea  too  had  to 
be  dropped. 

They  decided  to  hold  the  party  in  the  two 
rooms  of  a  communal  apartment  that  Vol- 
odya, his  parents  and  sister  had  shared  for 
15  years. 

There  was  .so  much  work  on  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  preparing  food  for  the  pnrty  and 
getting  both  families  ready,  that  Volodyas 
mother  skipped  the  wedding  ceremony. 

While  she  stayed  in  the  kitchen,  preparing 
salads  and  plates  of  cold  hors  d"oeuvre3,  the 
young  people,  their  friends  and  a  few  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  generation  set  off  for 
the  Palace  of  Weddings  on  Griboyedova 
Street. 

Volodya  and  Luba  had  gone  there  three 
months  earlier  to  apply  to  marry.  With  other 
nervous,  giggling  young  couples,  they  sat  at 
one  of  the  small  wooden  tables  and  filled  out 
the  form. 

By  law  they  had  to  wail  a  month  before 
tlieir  marriage  could  be  registered.  But  they 
wanted  to  come  to  the  Palace  of  Weddings 
on  a  Saturday.  Although  nearly  50  couples 
c  an  be  married  there  every  day,  there  was  a 
three-month  wait  for  a  Saturday  wedding. 
( There  is  no  wait  at  most  neighborhood  reg- 
istry offices,  where  marriages  are  accom- 
plished by  shuffling  and  signing  papers,  with- 
out ceremony. 

Finally,  their  turn  had  come.  They  arrived 
in  taxis  which  Volodya's  father  had  reserved 
for  the  morning  through  a  friend  of  his.  a 
taxi  driver.  Two  of  the  cars  were  decorated 
with  streamers  and  balloons.  The  lead  car 
had  a  baby  doll  attached  to  the  front  grill — 
a  good  luck  symbol  that  would  have  cost 
more  than  10  rubles,  had  Volodya's  mother 
not  found  that  a  friend  of  hers  still  had  a 
doll  from  her  daughter's  wedding.  They  bor- 
rowed It.  A  teddybear  was  similarly  fastened 
on  the  .second  car. 

The  wedding  palace  was  btistllng.  The 
young  couple  left  their  coats  in  the  cloak- 
room and  found  a  seat  in  the  corner  of  a 
waiting  room.  Luba  was  nervous  about  her 
long  while  gown,  custom-made  by  a  state 
tailor  shop  for  00  rubles.  They  waited  with 
four  other  young  couples,  each  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  friends  and  relations. 

Every  10  minutes  or  so  another  party  was 
called  by  name.  A  woman  lined  them  up  be- 
hind the  bride  and  groom  in  the  hallway. 
Then  she  threw  opieu  big  double  doors  and 
invited  them  Into  a  brightly  lit  room  with 
high  ceilings,  elaborate  mouldings,  a  red 
carpet  and  a  large  statue  of  V.  I.  Lenin.  (The 
place  was  a  wealthy  merchant's  house  before 
"ihe  Bolshevik  Revolution.) 

Two  women  conducted  the  ceremony, 
which  took  only  a  few  minutes.  Tlie  young 


people  signed  a  document  and  were  told 
their  marriage  was  now  oiBcially  registered. 
One  of  the  ofBclals  handed  them  their 
Internal  passports,  now  amended  to  show 
their  new  marital  status.  Then  they  were 
declared  man  and  wife. 

Their  friends  and  relatives  gathered 
around:  many  gave  Luba  a  flower.  They  went 
into  an  anteroom  for  a  glass  of  champagne. 
Volodya  and  Luba  had  decided  against 
spending  21  rubles  to  have  a  movie  taken  of 
their  wedding,  but  a  friend  took  snapshots 
In  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Palace 
of  Weddings,  the  party's  mood  was  re- 
Elvalned.  Everyone  looked  a  little  self-coa- 
sclous.  Strangers  kept  staring  at  them. 

After  several  minutes  another  woman  of- 
ficial of  the  palace  asked  them  to  move  along 
their  time  was  up. 

From  the  wedding  palace  the  group  drove 
to  Red  Square,  where  Volodya  and  Luba 
laid  a  bouquet  of  flowers  at  LenUi's  mau- 
soleum. (This  Is  an  officially  encouraged  cus- 
tom that  Is  now  popular,  especially  among 
workUig-class  young  people.)  Then  home  for 
the  beginning  of  two  days  of  celebrations. 

The  crowd  included  school  friends,  rela- 
tives and  their  parents  closest  friends.  For 
many  years  Volodya's  family  had  been  living 
In  their  communal  flat  with  four  other  fam- 
ilies—sharing kitchen  and  bath  with  them, 
seeing  them  every  day.  But  after  some  dis- 
cussion, they  decided  that  they  really  dldnt 
want  to  Invite  any  of  the  neighbors  to  the 
party. 

Volodya's  sister  agreed  to  spend  that  night 
with  their  aunt,  so  the  bride  and  groom  had 
a  room  to  themselves  for  their  wedding  night. 
Later  they  planned  to  move  In  with  the  same 
aunt.  She  had  a  two-room  flat,  but  lived 
alone,  so  there  was  room  for  tliem. 

Married  life.  Love,  struggles,  surprises,  and 
often  a  sad  ending.  Almost  one  In  three  So- 
viet marriages  now  ends  in  divorce — nearly 
one  In  two  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  The 
successes  and  failures  of  Soviet  marriages 
are  often  attributable  to  the  most  universal 
of  reasons,  but  this  society  also  gives  mar- 
riage a  special  quality. 

Young  people  like  Volodya  and  Luba 
(whose  story  Is  re.illy  a  composite  of  several 
Moscow  weddings  begin  their  married  lives 
in  difficult  circumstances.  They  face  Imme- 
diate practical  problems — finding  a  place  to 
live  Is  the  most  important — as  well  as  a  new 
way  of  life  for  which  they  are  often  ill- 
prepared. 

A  young  married  couple  cannot  expect  to 
have  an  apartment  of  their  own  for  years. 
They  may  get  a  room  In  a  relative's  flat,  or 
If  they  can  afford  It,  try  to  rent  a  room  on  the 
"free "  market.  The  rent  on  a  two-room 
apartment  Is  about  15  rubles  a  month,  but 
a  room  In  Moscow — rented  from  someone 
with  "extra"  space — costs  30  to  50  rubles  a 
month.  Most  likely,  they  will  spend  the  first 
years  of  their  marriage  living  with  his  par- 
ents or  hers. 

Even  crowded  together  this  way,  the 
young  couple  will  be  entitled  to  privacy. 
Some  young  people  acknowledge  that  this 
is  a  strong  stimulus  to  marriage.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  place  to  make  love  In  this 
country,  and  marriage  at  least  solves  that 
problem.  (Not  that  it  is  otherwise  hisur- 
mountable;  an  unpublished  poll  of  22-vear- 
old  Leningrad  University  students  found 
that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  them  were 
virgins.) 

Early  marriages  are  now  common,  but 
Soviet  social  scientists  don"t  approve  of 
them.  Alevtlna  Suvorova,  an  associate  of  the 
state's  Institute  of  the  General  Problems  of 
Upbringing,  revealed  In  a  recent  article  that 
in  more  than  half  the  marriages  In  Moscow, 
the  bride  and  groom  are  18  to  20  years  old. 
"Accelerated  sexual  development,"  she 
wrote,  "does  not  rxin  parallel  with  social 
development.  Young  people  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient psychological   maturity.  As  a  result 
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there  are  early  marriages;  ill-considered  al- 
liances doomed  in  many  cases  to  a  short 
existence." 

Stirveys  of  betrothed  couples  and  newly, 
weds  reveal  that  these  young  people  are  con- 
lident  In  advance  of  their  ability  to  raUse 
children,  Suvorova  WTOte.  But,  "when  a  baby 
Is  born,  optimism  and  faith  in  one's  abili- 
ties to  teach  and  raise  it  disappear.  In  the 
striking  majority  of  case.s.  parents  turn  out 
to  be  absolutely  helpless  .  .  ."' 

In  Soviet  society,  marriage  is  also  chal- 
lenged by  the  extraordinary  strains  of  every- 
day existence.  A  new  family  that  sets  up 
housekeeping  independently  is  thrown  into 
'"a  whole  new  way  of  life."  one  Muscovite 
who  survived  it  recently  recnlled.  "Our 
young  people  are  spoiled- -they  don't  know 
self-reliance." 

Ms.  Suvorova  wrote:  "Our  children  .  .  . 
are  not  properly  prepared  for  marriage."  She 
was  referring  to  the  mo6.t  practical  matters. 
For  Instance,  young  couples  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  "haven't  yet  encounter»»d  ques- 
tions of  the  family  budget,  housekeeping  or 
a  husband's  role  in  domestic  duties." 

Subsequent  surveys  of  the  same  couples 
soon  after  their  weddings  showed  that: 
"Husbands  who  used  to  worry  about  their 
girl  friend's  cooking  abilities  soon  under- 
stand that  those  abilities  may  perish  In 
oblivion  If  they  don't  learn  how  to  balance 
income  and  expenses.  But  alas.  It  turns  out 
that  only  17  i)er  cent  of  newlyweds  know 
how  to  plan  a  family  budget." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  keeping  a  house- 
hold afloat  and  organized  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Budgets  are  tight,  especially  in  young 
families.  Official  statistics  reveal  that  In  a 
typical  family,  the  husband's  wages  repre- 
sent Just  more  than  half  the  family  Income. 
Thus,  economic  necessity  compels  many 
wives  to  work. 

Shopping  Is  time  consuming  and  dif- 
ficult. Pew  people  have  cars  and  55  per  cent 
of  all  families  do  not  have  refrigerators  so 
It  Is  normal  to  do  some  shopping  every  day. 
Shops  do  not  always  have  what  one  needs  In 
stock,  so  a  woman  must  often  try  several 
Stores  (It  usually  is  the  woman,  sociologists 
confirm.)  It  may  take  .several  hours  to 
track  down  a  good  piece  of  meat  for  a  spe- 
cial occasion.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  most  easily  found  In  the  markets  where 
farmers  sell  the  produce  of  their  legal  pri- 
vate plots,  but  a  trip  to  the  market  Is  an 
e.xpedltlon  for  most  people. 

Moscow  shops  are  comparatively  well- 
supplied,  but  the  same  Lsn't  true  in  pro- 
vincial towns  and  cities.  In  many  places  the 
stores  are  out  of  bread  by  late  afternoon. 
In  some  towns,  especially  in  winter,  fresh 
milk  rarely  appears,  and  causes  a  small  sen- 
sation when  it  does.  In  Novosibirsk,  a  city  of 
over  a  million  Inhabitants  in  western  Siberia, 
the  state  stores  had  no  fresh  meat  all  winter. 
It  was  available  only  in  the  farmers  mar- 
kets— for  high  prices. 

All  this  may  sound  pretty  awful  to  a 
Westerner,  but  Russians  are  used  to  it.  Shop- 
ping is  simply  part  of  their  day,  every  day. 
Many  men  and  most  women  carry  a  string 
bag  with  them  at  all  times.  In  "case  they 
see  something  good  on  their  daily  rounds. 

There  are  some  things  that  a  young  couple 
wUl  simply  do  without.  Rugs,  for  Instance, 
are  extremely  difficult  to  find.  This  winter  a 
crowd  of  at  least  10,000  people  stood  In  Hue, 
some  for  12  to  18  hours,  to  sign  up  to  buy  a 
rug  during  the  next  year.  This  happened  in 
southwest  Moscow,  and  Moscow  has  priority 
tor  such  consumer  products.  Bare  wooden 
floors  are  common  in  Russian  apartments. 

Housework  is  difficult.  Labor  saving  devices 
nre  not  yet  common,  and  are  often  poorly 
made.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  all  Soviet 
families  have  a  small  washing  machine,  but 
it  is  not  very  efficient.  Thirteen  households 
In  100  have  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Tliere  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  dryer  or  a  dishwasher  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  Is  there  a  good  dl.shwash- 
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Ing  detergent.  Many  women  do  the  family 
laundry  by  hand  every  day.  in  the  kitchen 
sink  or  bathtub. 

Westerners  spoiled  by  the  abundance  of 
their  wealth  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Russians  can  live  this  way,  but  they  do,  mil- 
lions of  them  happily. 

Russians  don't  compare  their  lives  to 
Americans'  or  West  Germans',  but  to  the 
Russian  past.  By  that  standard  the  vast  ma- 
jority seems  to  believe  they  ai-e  doing  very 
well.  Before  the  1950s  almost  no  one  in 
Mo.scow  outside  tlie  ruling  elite  could  think 
of  living  in  his  own  apartment:  now  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  do.  Consumer  goods 
and  f<>od  products  are  almost  all  more  abun- 
dant than  10  or  15  years  ago.  Life  is  im- 
proving— by  fits  and  starts,  Uiit  ine.\orably. 
The  biudens  of  daily  life  lall  most  heavily 
on  women  in  Soviet  society.  Tliey  fuUill  the 
historic  woman's  role  as  cook,  cleaner  and 
shopper,  they  hold  full-tlms  jobs,  and  they 
.s^rve  on  the  front  line  of  the  struggle  witij 
Soviet  shortages  and  merchandising.  Women 
initiate  the  majority  of  divorce  proceedings 
in  this  country — two-thirds  of  those  iu  tlie 
city  of  Leningrad,  for  example. 

Marriages  collapse  In  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
most as  regularly  as  In  the  divorce  happy 
United  States,  "nilrty  per  cent  of  all  divorces 
Involve  "young"  couples— presumably  those 
imder  30.  Most  of  them  already  have  chil- 
dren. 

The  principal  cause  of  Soviet  divorces  is 
not  one  of  the  sociological  factors  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  article,  but  drunkenness.  A.  M. 
Chechot,  a  sociologist,  polled  1,000  men  and 
women  (500  couples)  who  were  divorcing  in 
Leningrad.  Of  the  500  women  polled,  210  said 
they  left  their  husband  because  they  were 
drunks.  A  third  of  the  500  women  said  their 
men  had  beaten  them. 

In  the  same  sample.  104  of  the  women  and 
140  of  the  men  said  their  spouses  had  l>een 
unfaithful. 

Chechot  also  found  tliat  the  strains  of 
everyday  life  contributed  substantially  to 
divorce.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  his  sainple 
blamed  arguments  with  parents,  (presum- 
ably largely  In-laws)  for  their  divorces,  a 
hint  of  the  consequences  when  generations 
are  forced  to  live  together  in  close  quarters. 
The  shortage  of  living  space  was  lited  as  a 
ground  for  divorce  by  11.5  per  cent  of  those 
questioned. 

Under  Soviet  law  every  citizen  ha";  a  right 
to  divorce.  When  a  marriage  turns  sour,  the 
partners  can  dis.^olve  It  almost  as  easilv  as 
they  originally  made  it. 

When  there  are  no  children,  the  couple  can 
make  a  Joint  application  for  divorce  to  their 
neighborhood  records  office,  wait  three 
months,  pay  50  rubles  each  and  receive  a 
piece  of  paper  solemnizing  the  dissolution  of 
their  union.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  paper- 
work. 

If  there  are  children  the  procedure  is 
slightly  more  complicated.  The  parents  must 
appear  before  a  coimselor  who  makes  an  at- 
t.emDt.  usually  a  pro  forma  attempt,  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  divorce.  If  they  persist, 
the  paperwork  goes  forward. 

If  one  of  the  spouses  Is  reluctant  to  di- 
vorce, or  If  there  Is  a  dispute  over  custody 
or  the  dlstribulton  of  Joint  property,  a  court 
fight  is  possible.  They  are  rare.  A  reluctant 
partner  can  only  postpone,  not  prevent  the 
divorce.  Except  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, mothers  get  custody  of  the  children. 
""I  went  Into  the  record  office  on  Tuesday, 
It  was  noon.  I  looked  at  the  clock,"  one  recent 
divorcee  recounted. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Yuri  |her  ex-husb«ndl 
agreeing  to  everythhig.  I  gave  the  man  the 
papers.  He  said,  'Do  you  have  any  q\iestions 
for  me?"  I  shrugged — no.  He  said,  'You  can 
pick  up  your  document  In  the  clerk's  office." 
That's  all  there  was  to  it.  X  walked  out  a  free 
woman.  It  was  four  minutes  past  twelve,  I 
looked  at  the  clock." 
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ISRAEL  MlfsT  NOT  GIVE  UP  LAND 
WITHOUT  AGREEMENTS 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  although  I  am  pleased  and 
grateful  that  Secretai-y  of  State  Kissin- 
ger has  again  traveled  to  the  Middle  Ea^t 
in  pursuit  of  a  lasting  and  just  peace.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  by  returning  re- 
ports of  U.S.  pressure  on  Israel  for  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  and  concessions  with- 
out concrete  assurances  that  Israel's  in- 
tegrity will  be  maintained. 

My  colleagues  know  well  that  Israel, 
now  as  in  the  past,  is  prepared  to  wel- 
come peace  and  longs  for  this  opportun  - 
ity.  If  possible,  she  is  openly  willing  tn 
settle  the  entire  matter  with  one  boli 
step.  Yet,  if  a  just  and  lasting  settlemen- 
can  only  be  pursued  through  a  series  o! 
gradual  withdrawal  stages,  this  too  is 
openly  welcome.  However,  I  gravely  fea  " 
that  in  our  efforts  to  halt  hostilities  an.'. 
appease  the  Arab  States  we  will  disregard 
the  horrible  history  of  broken  Arab  prom  - 
ises  and  aggression.  It  must  be  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  only  real  and  binding  agree- 
ment can  protect  the  State  of  Israel  fror.i 
threatened  annihilation.  Past  U.N.  in- 
tervention    and     buffer     zones     hav^ 
crumpled  at  the  will  and  convenience  o: 
Arab  aggression,  with  little  world  protest. 
The  world  nations  care  little  for  tli^ 
survival    of    the    democratic    State    of 
Israel.  In  the  face  of  worldwide  silencp 
during  the  unprovoked  Arab  attack  to 
achieve  Isi-ael's  destruction  1  j'ear  ago, 
this  lesson,  at  a  price  of  2.600  Israeli  dead, 
must  surely  be  evident.  Indeed,  the  U.N. 
has  continuously  illusti-ated  world  hy- 
pocrisy with  its  onesided  condemnation 
of  Israel  while  refusing  to  make  mention 
of    Arab    terrorism.    In    this    light,    wc 
should  not  really  be  surprised  by  the  to- 
tal disregard  of  morality  and  decency 
illustrated  by  Monday's — October   14— 
U.N.  agreement  to  grant  a  voice  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  This 
group,  headed  by  Yasir  Arafat  represent ; 
not  the  Palestinian's  but  only  tlie  10.000 
or  so  murderers  trained  and  paid  for  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  human  beings.  Mr. 
Arafat  continues  to  serve  as  head  of  the 
FATA  Black  September  murder  group 
linked  to  the  killings  before  all  the  world 
of  the  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Olympics 
in  Mimich  in  1972  and  other  terrorist 
actions.  As  Yosef  Tokoah.  Israeli's  rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  noted,  can  there 
be   a  stigma   more  degrading   for   the 
United  Nations  than  to  become  a  forum 
open  to  bearers  of  barbarism. 

True  negotiations  must  provide  for 
concessions  on  both  sides.  If  we  are  to 
advocate  further  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  implore  my  colleagues  not 
to  force  oi-  permit  Israel  to  give  up  any 
land  on  a  unilateral  basis.  Concessions 
on  both  sides  are  imperative,  specifically 
agreements  of  the  most  binding  nature 
that  the  integrity  and  survival  of  the  peo- 
ple and  State  of  Israel  are  assured.  Then 
and  only  then  can  we  hope  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
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CAYCE-WEST  COLUMBIA  WORLD 
CHAMPION; 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOUTH   CAROLlifA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE<JENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October^S,  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speakir,  I  am  proud 

to  say  that  my  home  count  j  of  Lexington 
is  well  known  for  producinf  fine  athletes 
and  Bood  sportsmen.  This;  Is  partly  be- 
cause young  people  in  Lexftigton  County 
who  express  Interest  In  Athletics  are 
given  all  necessary  support  and  encour- 
agement from  their  parettts,  and  from 
the  community  as  a  wholes  Teams  of  all 
types  from  my  area  of  South  Carolina 
have  distingxiished  themselves  through- 
out the  years  on  the  nati<(nal  level,  but 
today  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
latest  athletic  nonpareils:  ; 

In  late  August,  tlie  Cajce-West  Co- 
lumbia Colt  League  All  Stjirs  Impressed 
all  comers  by  winning  lour  straight 
games  against  the  best  teams  in  the  world 
to  sweep  the  Colt  Leagiie  World  Series  In 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Among  tlie  teams  de- 
feated by  Cayce-West  Cotimibla  during 
the  series  were  the  Gil  Hodjges  All  Stars, 
Venezuela,  Lafayette,  and  iPuerto  Rico. 
In  winning  the  series  so  imgressively,  the 
Lexington  County  boys  a^o  swept  all 
available  honors  from  thei  competition, 
including  the  batting  tropin  which  goes 
annually  to  the  highest  baiting  average 
In  the  tournament.  i 

It  is  Important  to  note  th^t.  while  most 
teams  depended  upon  a  feW!team  "stars" 
to  offer  leadership  and  wirst  their  games, 
the  Cayce-West  Columbll  All  Stars 
played  all  15  players  on  t^  team,  and 
everyone  of  them  made  suhtetantial  con- 
tnbutions  to  tJie  series  victory. 

As  proud  as  I  am  of  theiij  victory,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  even  more;  gratified  by 
these  excei-pts  from  the  priss  coverage: 

Tiia  Cayce-West  Columbl*  fill  Star  team 
which  won  the  world  champloojship  last  week 
In  Lafayette,  Indiana,  were  tiie  class  of  the 
eight-team  field,  oS  the  field  as  well  as  ou. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Office  of 
Boys  Baseball,  Inc.  said  the  olfclous  in  post- 
totimey  ceremonies,  praising  t^  fifteen  play- 
ers, eoachea.  and  fans  for  their  iiportsmanshlp 
and  courtesy  throughoiU  thel|  ten  day  stay 
in  the  Northland.  ;| 

Their  hustling  style  of  play  ind  never-say- 
dle  attitude  enabled  them  %j  leave  with 
many,  many  more  fans  thH*  when  they 
began.  :| 

These  qualities  do  noi  aiise  by  acci- 
dent. They  are  due  in  par|  of  the  out- 
standing leadwshlp  exhibited  by  their 
coach,  Billy  Whitten.  and  lay  my  good 
friend  W.  B.  McDowell,  who  |^as  managed 
this  team  for  many  years^t  Coach  Mc- 
Dowell's teams  have  always  ^en  success- 
ful, and  can  usually  be  fould  at  cham- 
pionship levels.  But  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  the  moral  caliber  of  |iis  teams. 

Ivlr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I",  really  im- 
portant to  the  families  an^  friends  of 
these  boys  in  Lexington  Oounty — and 
this  is  why  the  community  fis  so  proud 
of  its  team.  I  want  to  take  ^ils  occasion 
to  thank  the  mpmbers  of  theiCayce- West 
Columbia  Colt  League  All-l^rs  for  the 
recognition  they  have  brouAt  to  South 
Carolina.  Their  names  are  *  follows: 
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Cayce-West  Colttmbu  World  Ckakfions 

TEAM 

Johnny  Epps,  411  9th  Street,  West  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  29169. 

Woody  Newton,  770  Rambling  Road,  West 
Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

BUly  Hayes.  1733  Terrace  View  Drive,  West 
Cola.,  S.C.  29109. 

Mike  JefTcoat,  808  Pinedal©  Road,  West 
Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

Ernest  Watford,  1718  Wadeworth,  Cayce, 
S.C.  29033. 

Mr.  Eric  Warren,  2511  Rainbow  Drive,  Weet 
Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

Mr.  Mike  Medders,  1101  "O"  Avenue,  Cayce, 
S.C.  29033. 

Roger  Rallent,  3131  Trail  Stream  Road, 
West  Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

Jeff  Twltty,  1731  "C"  Avenue,  West  Cola., 
S.C.  26169. 

Wllllain  Olawsky,  3011  Leapheart  Road, 
West  Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

John  Nabors,  2233  Baxter  Street,  Cayce, 
S.C.  29033. 

Jeff  Hipp,  1408  Cardinal  Di-lve,  West  Cola., 
S.C.  29169. 

Phil  Carter,  208  Pine  Lane,  Cayce,  S.C. 
29033. 

Bobby  Burton,  1364  Wllma  Drive,  West 
Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

Ken  Cain,  1544  Sewanae  Drive,  West  Cola., 
S.C.  29169. 

Mr.  W.  B.  McDowell— Manager,  616  Rail- 
road Avenue,  Cayce,  S.C.  29033. 

Billy  Whitten— Coach,  3017  Hopedale 
Drive,  West  Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

Lester  Newton — Business  Manager,  770 
Rambling  Road,  West  Cola.,  S.C.  29169. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  boys  and  then- 
families  are  not  only  constituents — they 
are  also  personal  friends  of  mine.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  brag  on 
tliem. 
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SAM  SOLINS 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  WEST  vmcimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  West  Virginia  lost  a  great  citi- 
zen Sunday  in  the  passing  of  Sam  Sollns 
of  Welch.  W.  Va.  Sam  Sollns  was  a  great 
patriot,  a  friend  of  the  high  and  mighty 
and  a  helper  of  everyone.  Perhaps  his 
closest  friendship  was  with  President 
Harry  TrumaJi,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
come  to  Welch  in  1941  when  he  was  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  again  in  1957  after  he 
left  the  White  House.  Sam  Solins  regu- 
larly corresponded  with  President  Tru- 
man, and  always  hosted  his  visits  to  West 
Virginia. 

There  follows  an  accoimt  of  Sam  Sol- 
ins'  life  and  Influence,  along  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Welch  Daily  News  of  Oc- 
tober 14. 1974: 

Local   Attobnky   Dies   Suwdat 
Samuel  Sollns,  a  diittngulshed  Welch  at- 
torney and  civic  leader,  died  Sunday  night  in 
Stevens  Clinic  Hospital  following  a  long  Ill- 
ness. He  was  84  years  old. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Solina  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Legion.  He 
was  one  of  twelve  delegates  from  Weet  Vir- 
ginia who  attended  the  St.  Louis  Caucas  in 
iai9  which  orlgtuaUy  organl?»d  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Solins  was  a  cluuter  memljer  of  the  Mc- 
Dowell County  Post  No.  8  Lu  Welch  and  had 
served  «.s  its  Commander.  He  was  also  a  Pinit 
Vice-Depar.ment  Commander  of  West  Vlr- 
plnla. 


As  chairman  c^  the  Post  8  Speakers  Bu- 
reau, he  succeeded  In  obtaining  many  na- 
tionally prominent  peraonalJties  for  the  an- 
nual Veteran's  Day  observance  in  Welch  each 
year. 

Mr.  Scrflns  secured  former  President  Tru- 
man, the:^  a  senator,  as  the  speaker  for  the 
1941  celebration  which  led  u>  their  friend- 
ship. Due  to  Mr.  SoUns'  efforts  the  former 
President  accepted  a  second  Invitation  to  re- 
turn to  Welch  in  1967. 

Bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  July  26,  1890, 
Samuel  Solins  was  a  son  of  Charles  and  Jen- 
nie Sollns.  He  and  his  family  moved  to  Kim- 
bail  when  he  was  a  young  child.  He  attended 
McDowell  County  Public  schools  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Temple  Emanuel  In  Welch. 

Sollns  graduated  from  the  College  of  Law 
at  West  Virginia  University  in  1911.  He  was 
said  to  have  worked  in  a  shoe  store  at  Mor- 
gantown  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  to 
put  himself  tlirough  school. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  law  school.  Sol- 
ins was  first  associated  with  Judge  E.  c. 
Mar.ihall.  He  later  established  bis  own  prac- 
tice, which  has  continued  to  the  present  date. 
He  served  as  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
In  McDowell  County  for  one  term  and  was 
the  first  Divorce  Conuulssioner  appointed  In 
the  county. 

Mr.  Sol  ins  was  a  member  oX  the  AmMlcan 
Bar  Association,  West  Virginia  Bar,  State  Bar 
A.ssoclatlon,  McDowell  County  Bar  and  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  Association. 

Sollns  entered  the  service  in  Augtist,  1917, 
and  served  at  Camp  Oreenleaf,  Ga.  He  at- 
tended Officers'  Candidate  School  at  Port 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  had  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain  when  he  was  discharged. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps  and  served  in  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  for  more  than  30  years.  He  also 
served  in  the  SUte  Guard  during  World  War 
U. 

Samuel  Sollns  was  also  active  in  the  Welch 
Rotary  Club  for  many  years.  He  served  as 
the  President  of  the  Welch  Rotary  Club  and 
the  State  Rotary  Foundation  Fellowship  oom- 
mittce.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Welch  Rotary 
Conununlty  Service  Committee  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Sollns  served  as  president  of  the  Mc- 
DoweU  Public  Library  for  more  than  30  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  McDowell  Coimty 
Library  Association  during  which  time  he 
secured  financial  support  for  the  then  fall- 
ing library  through  appropriations  and  pri- 
vate contributions. 

Samuel  Solins  served  on  the  DLstrlct  Exec- 
utive Board  of  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Appala- 
chian Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  No.  12. 
A.P.  &  A.M..  Benl  Kedem  Shrine,  and  served 
as  the  Clief  de  Care  of  the  40  &  8. 

Solins  was  also  Instnunental  in  promoting 
the  first  World  War  Memorial  Building  In 
the  United  States,  which  still  stands  in 
Welch.  He  was  a  niemtoer  of  the  Exeeutive 
Board  of  the  Welch  Swtanming  Pool,  when 
It  was  being  constructed,  and  helped  organize 
a  Welch  Tennis  Club.  He  was  known  to  have 
played  each  day  during  the  1930b. 

Survivors  include  his  widow  Bertha  Ballard 
(Jimmy)  Sollns;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Sollns 
Robinson  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  foirr  nieces. 
Mrs.  Faiinye  Htachee  and  Mrs.  Helen  Bloom, 
both  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Samet  of  Hickory.  N.C..  Mrs.  Bstelle  Golding 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  and  two  nephews.  Harold 
Robinson  and  U.S.  Navy  C^t.  Jack  Warren 
of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  family  requests  that  contributions  be 
made  to  the  Temple  Emanuel  or  the  Mc- 
Dowell County  Public  Library. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  not  expected  to 
be  completed  until  later  this  week  at  the 
Douglas  Mortuary  In  Welch. 

Sam  Sor.iNs — A  Gentle  Mai* 
Sam  Solins  is  dead.  Sometime  Sunday  night 
his  physical  bodv,  worn  by  84  years  of  life. 
failed  him. 
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Yet,  those  who  knew  and  loved  Sam  Solins 
know  that  his  spirit  was  indomitable. 

It  is  as  If  one  of  the  largest  and  stauncbest 
trees  In  the  forest  has  been  felled,  leaving  a 
void  that  will  never  be  filled. 

Sam  was  everything  that  this  country  used 
to  consider  important.  His  life  was  dominated 
by  patriotism,  fair  play  and  a  common,  de- 
cent life  that  represented  old  and  cherished 
values. 

His  two-mile  walks  before  lunch  became 
something  of  a  local  legend.  He  could,  at 
times,  exhibit  a  rapier  wit  but  the  cutting 
edge  was  too  blunted  by  his  own  softness 
and  basic  kindness. 

Without  question,  he  was  the  most  per- 
sistent mortal  who  ever  lived.  When  Sam 
Solins  set  his  mind  to  do  something  or  get 
something  done,  there  was  no  logical  way 
you  could  refuse  him. 

Through  his  direct  efforts,  this  community 
has  been  graced  with  national  dignitaries  of 
every  level — from  President  on  down.  Or  we 
would  rather  say,  Presidents  on  down. 

Sam  Solins  was  kind  and  generous.  He  was 
gentleman  and  gentle  man.  This  community 
win  miss  him  dearly. 


1973    POOD    SUPPLEMENT    REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depth 
of  concern  nationwide  over  the  FDA's 
controversial  1973  food  supplement  reg- 
ulations is  matched  only  by  the  extent  of 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  that 
still  surrounds  this  emotional,  but  very 
important  issue. 

As  legislators,  I  believe  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  some  rationality 
back  into  the  discussion,  even  if  that 
means  standing  up  to  the  high-powered 
organized-mail  effort  by  t)'e  health  foods 
industry  which  has  sought — and  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  remarkable  extent — to  sim- 
plify, distort,  and  emotionalize  this  seri- 
ous and  complex  issue. 

Certainly,  there  is  need  for  legislation 
in  this  area.  A  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  including  myself,  have  spon- 
sored one  bill  or  another  bsised  on  the  so- 
called  Hosmer  bill,  H.R.  643,  or  the  so- 
called  Proxmire  bill,  S.  2801.  But  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  in- 
dustry-written and  supported  Hosmer- 
Proxmire  bill  is  a  manufacturers'  bill. 
The  biU  reported  by  the  PubUc  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  H.R. 
16317,  is  the  true  consumers'  bill — de- 
signed not  only  to  guarantee  his  free- 
dom of  choice — which  it  emphatically 
does — but  to  see  that  he  is  adequately 
protected. 

The  defects  of  the  Hosmer-Proxmire 
bill  and  its  dangerous,  if  unintentional, 
"side  effects"  are  set  forth  in  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  I  drafted  last  week.  This 
letter  also  states,  in  clear  and  under- 
standable terms,  why  the  subcommittee's 
till  is  a  more  responsible,  coiisumer- 
oriented  measure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  congressional 
offices  continue  to  be  literally  bombarded 
with  industry-initiated  form  letters  and 
post  cards  in  support  of  the  poorly  draft- 
ed Proxmire  bill,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
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consider  the  arguments  set  forth  in  my 
letter.  After  four  exhaustive  markup 
sessions  in  which  we  considered  all  as- 
pects of  this  matter,  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  is  a  complex  and  Instrlcate 
legislative  issue.  We  must  not  allow  it  to 
be  distorted  or  overly  simplified,  no  mat- 
ter how  easy  or  politically  popular  that 
might  be.  To  do  so  would  hardly  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  constituents. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  October  10. 1974. 

Dear  Colleague:  Controversy  surrounding 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  right  to 
limit  the  combinations  and  potencies  of  safe 
food  supplements  has  raged  for  more  than 
a  decade  now.  We  can  bring  this  controversy 
to  an  end  this  sei>slon  with  the  pa.ssage  of 
responsible  legislation  which  would  clearly 
set  forth  PDA's  rightful  Jurisdiction — or  lack 
thereof — in  this  area.  In  doing  so,  however. 
I  think  we  want  to  be  very  sure  that  we  are 
not  limiting  FDA's  legitimate  and  productive 
efforts  to  monitor  other  areas  of  the  food 
and  drug  industries. 

Unfortunately,  S.  2801  (the  Proxmire  bill, 
which  Is  patterned  after  the  Hosmer  bills, 
H.R.  643  and  H.R.  10093)  would  do  Just  that. 
Since  you  are  no  doubt  still  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  form  letters  in  Its  behalf,  I  think 
several  points  should  be  brought  to  your 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  want 
to  imply  that  this  is  not  a  well-intentioned 
piece  of  legislation.  A  majority  of  Senators 
and  more  than  200  Members  of  the  House — 
including  myself — have  sponsored  this  or 
similar  bills.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that 
in  doing  so,  we  were  Indicating  our  concern 
over  this  issue  and  our  desire  to  see  some 
sort  of  legislative  remedy  enacted.  We  were 
not,  I  think,  indicating  our  unwavering  sup- 
port for  any  specific  language.  I  believe  Just 
as  strongly  that,  however  well-intentioned, 
the  Proxmire-Hosmer  approach  contains  sev- 
eral defects  which  would  make  it  unaccepta- 
ble to  most  Members  of  Congress: 

1.  The  Proxmire-Hosmer  bill  removes  FDA's 
regulatory  authority  over  all  "special  dietary 
foods,"  not  Just  food  supplements.  "Special 
dietary  foods"  Include  Infant  foods,  foods 
with  artificial  sweeteners,  hypoallergenic 
foods  and  low  sodium  foods.  Do  we  waiit  to 
limit  inadvertently  FDA's  authority  over  all 
of  these  food  categories  in  order  to  assure  the 
availability  of  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ments? 

2.  Tlie  Proxmire-Hosmer  bill  prohibits  FDA 
from  llmlthig  the  potencies  or  combinations 
of  any  ingredient  In  all  "special  dietary 
foods."  Would  this  action  nullify  FDA's  re- 
cent decision  to  uphold  the  ban  on  cycla- 
mates?  Would  It  allow  possibly  unsafe  levels 
of  vitamin  D  to  be  added  to  Infant  formulas? 
Since  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  is  presum- 
ably to  safeguard  dietary  supplements,  it 
seems  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous  to 
make  it  applicable  to  all  ingredients  in  all 
special  dietary  foods. 

3.  Under  the  Proxmire-Hosmer  bill,  FDA 
Is  allowed  to  place  limits  on  ingredients  only 
if  the  product  is  "ordinarily  injurious  to 
health."  This  means  that  people — substantial 
numbers  of  people — must  actually  be  harmed 
by  the  product  before  it  can  be  restricted  in 
any  way.  This  provision,  which  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  FDA,  clearly  under- 
mines the  trend  toward  greater  rather  than 
lesser  consumer  protection.  This  is  especially 
disturbing  in  that  it  applies  to  all  special 
dietary  foods,  including  Infant  foods.  Can 
we  really  endorse  any  bill  coutainhig  a  pro- 
vision whlcii  would  make  every  consumer  a 
iiuman  guinea  pig? 

4.  Perhaps  the  refrain  we  have  all  heard 
most  often  is  that  the  FDA  must  be  prevented 
from  classifying  vitamins  as  drugs,  but  the 
Proxmire-Hosmer  bill  contains  no  provision 
doing  that.  The  bill  says  that  FDA  cannot 
limit  the  potencies  and  combinations  of  in- 
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gredlents  in  special  dietary  foods,  but  that 
would  not  prevent  FDA  from  declaring  that 
a  high-potency  vitamin  Is  a  drug  and  not  a 
special  dietary  food,  as  they  did  in  their  1973 
regulations.  Since  the  recent  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  overturned  this  .specific  part 
of  the  regulations,  this  is  now  a  somewhat 
academic  flaw,  but  it  does  seem  to  raise 
legitimate  questions  about  tlie  skill  employed 
in  drafthig  the  bill. 

6.  The  Proxmire-Hosmer  bill  contains  a 
pai-agraph  stating  that  notliing  shall  pre- 
vent the  FDA  from  applying  Section  403(B)  — 
the  standard-making  provision — or  Chapter 
V — the  drug  chapter — of  the  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  In  their  testimony  before  tlje 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  last  October, 
the  FDA  pointed  out  that  this  paragraph  ap- 
peared to  nullify  the  entire  effect  of  the  bill. 
They  argued  that  under  the  Proxmire- 
Hosmer  bill,  therefore,  they  would  be  able 
to  issue  the  very  same  regulations  they  issued 
last  year. 

For  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  the  Proxmire- 
Hosmer  bill  is  a  classic  example  of  that  type 
of  well-intentioned  legislation  that  has  been 
used  as  a  rallying-point  for  years,  dviring 
which  time  no  one  has  ever  examined  It  very 
closely.  And  I  would  suggest,  too.  that  we 
not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  recent- 81-10 
passage  of  the  Proxmire  bill  by  the  Senate. 
This  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  as  an 
amendment  to  the  health  manpower  act  after 
only  two  days  of  subcommittee  hearings.  It 
was  never  marked-up  and  rejjorted. 

I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  the  approa'i 
taken  by  the  Si>l>commlttee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  in  HJR.  16317  Is  tlio 
proper  one.  H.R.  16317.  as  you  may  know,  i.s 
the  food  supplement  bill  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  following  a  four  day  niark-iir> 
in  which  all  aspects  of  the  problem  were 
carefully  considered.  This  bill  gives  con- 
sumers what  they  have  been  asking  for  In 
the  way  of  limiting  FDA's  authority  over 
conventional  food  supplements.  At  the  same 
time.  It  provides  added  consumer  protection 
and  does  not  remove  FDA's  legitimate  author- 
ity over  other  areas  of  the  food  and  drug 
industries. 

Along  with  me.  the  sponsors  of  the  Sub- 
committee bill  are  Representatives  Paul  G. 
Rogers  (Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  j . 
David  E.  Satterfield  III.  Richardson  Prej-?r. 
James  W.  Symington,  William  R.  Roy.  Ancher 
Nelsen,  James  F.  Hastings.  H.  John  Heinz  III, 
and  Wllllain  H  Hudnut  III. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  t>eginnlng  to  re- 
ceive new  form  letters  from  the  National 
Health  Federation  In  opposition  to  H.R. 
16317,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  elg'nt 
points  they  make.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
their  letter  for  easy  reference: 

1.  PDA  already  has  authority  to  classify 
high-potency,  potentially  toxic  vitamins  is 
prescription  drugs,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
case  of  vitamins  A  and  D.  The  Subcommittee 
bin  grants  them  no  additional  authority. 
Whether  or  not  the  FDA  has  used  this  au- 
thority properly  Is  a  matter  for  the  courts  io 
decide  (Federal  district  and  appellate  court.s 
have  already  upheld  the  vitamin  A  and  D  reg. 
ulations),  but  it  is  not  affected  either  way 
by  our  bill.  It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that 
if  this  authority  were  rescinded,  the  FDA 
could  still  remove  potentially  toxic  prepara- 
tions from  the  market,  but  there  would 
then  be  no  legal  way  to  make  them  availa!ile 
for  u.se  under  medical  sup>ervlsIon  by  those 
people  with  vitamin  deficiencies  and  othtr 
pathologies. 

2.  While  It  is  true  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee bill  protects  only  supplements  in 
"tablet,  capsule,  or  liquid-suspension  form", 
such  products  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  dietary  supplement  products  cur- 
rently sold.  However,  if  the  definition  were 
expanded  to  Include  such  preparations  as 
flakes  and  powders.  FDA's  regulatory  au- 
tl  .rity  over  conventional  foods  which  may 
contain  additives  or  which  may  be  fortified 
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with  vitamins  and  minerals |would  be  re- 
scinded. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  dU- 
tinguish  those  specific  types  of  products  to 
be  covered.  I  would  stress  t&at  crystalline 
and  powdered  forms  of  vitamiiis  can  still  be 
.sold  iu  bulk,  ae  they  are  noy.  The  sale  of 
iheae  products  Is  not  affecte«fe  either  by  the 
KDAs  current  regulations  orilby  our  bill. 

3.  As  stated  above,  the  Subcommittee  bill 
would  not  give  FDA  any  new  power  to  clas- 
.sify  vitamins  at  potentially  toxic  doses  as 
prescription  drugs,  but  nelth^  would  it  re- 
move any  of  the  Agency's  current  authority. 
Ihe  bill  simply  re-affirms  tftat  It  la  not 
intended  to  Interfere  with  current  authority 
in  that  field.  The  bUl  does,  indeed,  retain 
FDA's  authority  to  regulate  potencies  and 
combinations  of  all  product  specifically 
represented  for  use  by  chlldr^  or  by  preg- 
nant or  lactatlng  women,  because  the  Sub- 
committee felt  that  special  pi-otection  was 
needed  for  these  vulneraiae  consumer 
groups.  I 

4.  The  definition  of  "foodB  for  special 
dietary  uses"  in  the  Subcobimlttee  bill 
(which  Is  the  same  definition  as  la  the 
regulations  the  bill  addresses)  is  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  ota  1941  defini- 
tion. The  onUsfiion  of  the  v/oifia  "patholog- 
ical" end  'conditions  of  diseaie"  Ls  a  clari- 
fication, but  It  makes  no  piilctlcai  differ- 
ence, as  It  has  never  been  poeilbie  to  make 
therapeutic  claims  for  vitamin|  except  when 
they  are  sold  as  drugs.  Thlsswill  still  be 
true — not  because  of  our  definition,  but  be- 
cause of  the  drug  definitions  iDf  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  wljch  are  un- 
changed. I 

5.  The  bill  does  not  "make  joossible"  the 
classification  of  vitamins  as  f^  additives. 
It  merely  affirms  that,  where ;tthe  FDA  al- 
ready regulates  some  vltamlni  or  minerals 
as  food  additives  (for  exampli|,  iodine  and 
folic  acid),  those  regulations  afe  not  meant 
to  be  affected  by  the  bill.  Obviously,  this 
safety  provision  applies  only;t  to  vitamins 
and  minerals  when  actually  aided  to  food. 
It  would  in  no  way  affect  coibmouly  mar- 
keted vitamin  and  mineral  supplements. 

6.  H.R.  16317  covers  "vitamins,  minerals, 
and  other  ingredients  of  food*  It  does  not 
arbitrarily  exclude  'essential  r^trients  such 
as  protein,  various  amino  acid%  unsaturated 
fatty  acids,  and  the  like. "  The  1^11  In  no  way, 
then,  Is  more  restrictive  tha^  the  recent 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision. it 

7.  The  PDA  regulations  woiil^  proJiibit  en- 
tirely the  inclusion  In  dietaryi  supplements 
of  the  so-called  "non-essenti&"  nutrients, 
such  as  the  Woflavonoids,  PAB^and  inositol. 
The  Subcommittee  bill  would  jjillow  the  In- 
clusion of  these  nutrients;  hoyever,  manu- 
facturers would  be  prohibited  from  promot- 
ing their  products  on  the  b|sis  of  these 
"non-essential"  ingredients.  TSus.  the  con- 
sumer's freedom -of -choice  in  thfe  purchase  of 
these  safe  products  is  protected|btit  mi-slead- 
Ing  promotion  is  prevented.        % 

8.  The  S\ibcommittee'3  dection  to  grant 
PDA  conciurrent  authority  with  ithe  PTC  over 
the  labeling  and  advertising  ofjdletary  sup- 
plements was  a  carefully  cousldired  one.  Our 
hearings  and  mark-up  sessions  demonstrated 
that  the  major  legitimate  comiSaint  against 
the  industry  was  that  In  the  pist  food  sup- 
plements have  been,  and  in  so^e  cases  still 
are,  promoted  fraudulently  to  t^e  consumer, 
taking  advantage  of  one's  nat$iral  concern 
about  food  and  health.  FDA  sought  to  com- 
bat this  by  limiting  the  availaiuuy  of  the 
products  themselves.  It  8eeme<Jtto  us  much 
more  reasonable  to  allow  free  «^olce  amon^j 
those  products  which  are  safejfbut  to  take 
steps  at  the  same  time  to  ens^e  that  they 
are  properly  promoted.  Certainly,  reputable 
manufacturers  and  publishers  lieed  have  no 
fear  of  prosecution  if  they  aiold  false  or 
mL-ileadlng  statements  in  theiripromotlonal 
material.  Our  Su'ocommlttee  lnt«|ids  to  w?,tch 
closely  PDA  activities  in  this  asta  to  ensure 
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that  this  new  power  is  In  no  way  misused,  as 
some  seem  to  fear. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  the  Subcommittee's 
carefully  drafted  blU.  H.R.  1«317,  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  consumer's 
right  to  purchase  safe  food  supplements  in 
any  potency  and  combination  with  the  gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  ensure  that  these 
product*  are  properly  promoted.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  mLstake  for  the  Hou.se  to 
consider  passing  Instead  a  Proxmlre-Hosmer 
type  bill,  which  may  have  great  public  sup- 
port, but  which  also  has  .serious  defects  of 
which  the  public  is  not  yet  aware. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  N.  Kybos, 
Member  of  Congress. 


October  16,  1974 


The  Honorable , 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbessman:  H.R.  16317,  If  enacted, 
could  prove  worse  than  the  oppressive  Food 
and  Drug  AdmlnUtratlon's  vitamin  regula- 
tions it  is  intended  to  correct: 

I  strongly  oppose  H.R.  16317,  and  redouble 
my  support  for  the  Proxmlre-Owens  type 
Bills,  (S.  2801  or  HR  10195)  for  the  foUowUig 
reasons : 

1.  H.R.  16317  would  wrongfully  permit 
FDA  to  classify,  then  regulate,  combinations 
and  potencies  of  vitamins  and  other  food  sup- 
plements as  "dangerous"  prescription-only 
drugs.  (See  p.  1,  lines  7-8;  p.  3,  lines  14-19 
and  24-25;  p.  4,  lines  1-11  of  the  BUI.) 

2.  H.R.  16317  discrlmluatorlly  would  per- 
mit continued  sale  of  nutritionless  "junk 
foods"  111  all  forms,  such  as  powders,  flakes, 
crystals,  liquid  beverages,  creams,  pastes, 
wafers,  biscuits,  chips,  etc.,  whUe  nutritious 
food  supplements  would  be  covered  by  the 
Bill  only  In  tablets,  capsules,  or  liquid  drop 
forms:  (See  p.  2,  lines  1-5  and  9-22;  p.  3  lines 
1-2;  and  p.  5,  lines  15-19  of  the  BUI.)  Dr. 
Linus  PaulUig  and  other  authorities  have 
noted  that  dietary  supplements  In  crystals, 
powders,  and  other  bulk  forms,  in  addition  to 
being  more  economical,  are  better  for  the  In- 
dividual than  tablet  or  capsule  forms  be- 
cause they  eliminate  unnecessary  additive 
binders,  fillers,  and  coatings  otherwise  needed 
to  keep  pUls  Intact,  and  which  may  also  In- 
terfere with  assimilating  the  contents. 

3.  H.R.  16317  would  give  FDA  power  it  now 
lacks  to  classify  vitamins  and  minerals  as 
prescription-only  drugs  based  primarily  on 
potency  and  would  needlessly  give  FDA  power 
to  bar  vitamin  or  other  food  supplements 
now  available  for  use  by  children  or  pregnant 
or  lactating  women.  (See  p.  3.  lines  14-16  and 
20  23;  and  p.  2  Unes  6-15  of  the  BlU.) 

4.  H.R.  16317  drastically  dechnates  FDA's 
own  long-standing  (since  1941)  definition  of 
"foods  for  special  dietary  use"  (and  which  is 
a  key  provision  of  all  the  Proxmlre-Owens 
type  Bills),  suljstltutlng  a  "watered-down" 
verlson  which  would  make  possible  barring 
special  dietary  foods  for  the  aged,  for  nutri- 
tion-related pathological  conditions,  and 
nutrition-related  disease  situations,  among 
others.)  See  p.  4,  lines  12-26;  p.  5  line  1  of  the 
Ein.) 

5.  H.R.  16317  would  make  possible  classi- 
fication of  rltamins  and  minerals  as  "food 
additives",  although  they  are  and  always  have 
been  foods.  V.irious  products  could  thus  be 
banned  as  "unapproved  "  food  additives.  (See 
p.  3,  lines  8-13  of  BUl.) 

6.  In  efiect,  the  scope  of  H.R.  16317  is 
limited  to  vitamins  and  minerals,  thus  ex- 
cluding other  essential  nutrients  such  as  pro- 
tehi,  various  amino  acids,  unsaturated  fatty 
acids,  and  the  like.  This  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  nutrients  would  even  negate  the  recent 
(August  15.  1974)  Judicial  ruling  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
wherehi  the  Court  specified  that  a  dietary 
supplement  could  include  all  c.Menti«i  nu- 
trients. (See  p.  2.  lines  1-8  of  the  BUI.) 

7.  HJi.  16317  would  facUitate  discrimina- 


tion against  various  natural  dietary  supple- 
ments currently  available  to  the  consumer, 
by  unnecessarily  requiring  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising to  precliide  prominence  or  emphasis 
to  any  unique  qualities  of  Ingredients.  Thu.s. 
a  true  statement  as  to  the  superiority  of  a 
natural  factor  could  be  barred,  for  example. 
(See  p.  2,  Unea  21-25;  p.  3,  lines  1-7  of  the 
BlU.) 

8.  H.R.  16317  would  give  PDA.  for  the  first 
time  in.  history,  couirol  over  advertising  of 
food  supplements  while  continuing  Federal 
Trade  Commission  powers  over  the  same 
subject  matter.  The  Bill  would  bring  about 
absolute  crlmUial  liability  as  to  advertising 
without  hi  tent  as  a  factor.  Seizure  and  in- 
junctive powers  would  also  be  vested  In  FDA 
as  to  advertising  of  dietary  supplements.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  advertising  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs  and  thousands  of  foods  would 
be  exempt  from  these  PDA  powers.  (See  p.  2, 
line  8;  p.  3  Ihies  1-7;  p.  5  Unes  8-25;  p  6 
Unes  1-9.) 

Please  oppose  H.R.  16317.  Please  support 
a  Proxmlre-Owens  type  blU  (S.  2801  or  H.E. 
10195)  for  Immediate  enactment.  The  Prox- 
mh-6  bUl,  S.  2801,  passed  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  manpower  bin  with 
a  vote  of  81  yea»-10  nays,  on  Sept.  24,  1974. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signature). 

PS. — Please  forward  this  letter  to  Rep. 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  a  supporting  letter  ot  your  own. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
concerns  and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress are  brushed  aside  or  avoided. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  quite 
properly  opened  some  long-needed  dialog 
concerning  the  soundness  of  the  social 
security  system. 

Its  editorial,  together  with  6  letter  to 
the  editor  from  Mr.  Bert  Seidman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Social  Security, 
AFL-CIO,  vividly  point  up  the-  mgent 
need  for  an  in-depth  examination  of  the 
social  security  program. 

We  owe  It  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  to  undertake  the  examin- 
ation immediately. 

We  have  a  habit  of  glorifying  all  the 
Increases  in  social  secmity  benefits  and 
claiming  credit  for  our  so-called  "gener- 
osity" to  the  beneficiaries.  We  neglect, 
however,  to  inform  our  constituents  of 
the  additional  costs  to  them  and  their 
employers.  We  neglect  to  discuss  the  in- 
creasing future  costs  to  future  partici- 
pants and  future  employers.  We  neglect 
to  advise  present  and  future  beneficiaries 
of  the  condition  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  We  neglect  to  warn  them 
about  the  consequences  of  insolvency. 

Every  trust  fund  is  in  jeopardy  if  the 
trustees  neglect  to  pay  attention  to  the 
current  and  long-range  actuarial  and 
economic  conditions. 

Presently,  the  producers  are  paying  for 
the  benefit.s  to  the  nonnroducers.  The  re- 
liability and  soundness  of  the  fund  is 
questionable.  A  deficit  is  growing.  We 
cannot  continue  our  present  trend  much 
longer. 
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We  have  already  observed,  to  our  re- 
gret and  an  extraordinary  cost  to  the 
general  taxpayer  and  consumer,  what 
can  happen  to  the  railroad  retirement 
system  by  neglect  and  unwise  manage- 
ment. 

I  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Wan 
Street  Journal  of  August  15,  1974,  as 
well  as  the  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr. 
Seidman : 

I  Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15,  1974] 
A  Letter  From  thk  AFL-CIO 

We  print  elsewhere  on  this  page  a  letter 
from  the  APL-CIO  and  urge  that  It  be  read. 
We  hope  that  it  constitutes  the  opening 
of  a  continuing  discussion  on  the  soundness 
of  the  Social  Security  system  between  or- 
ganized labor.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
others  who  wish  to  participate. 

This  forum  has  become  necessary  because 
the  usual  one,  on  Capitol  Hill,  has  become 
closed  to  this  sensitive  issue.  Even  those 
politicians  who  are  disturbed  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  are  wary  about  bring- 
ing it  up,  fearing  they  wlU  be  Identified  as 
enemies  of  the  elderly.  Yet  the  questions  are 
there  and  are,  In  our  opinion,  of  Immediate 
and  critical  importance. 

In  our  previous  comments,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  define  two  distinct  problems.  One 
Is  actuarial.  The  other  is  economic.  Bert 
Seidman,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Social 
Security  department,  has  responded  to  the 
actuarial  issue.  We  hope  to  elicit  a  response 
to  the  economic  one,  for  the  two  are  bound 
together. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  net  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  system  as  of  June  30,  1973, 
amounted  to  $2.1  triUion,  a  figure  Treasury 
reports  has  now  grown  to  $2.4  trillion  as 
of  June  30,  1974.  Mr.  Seidman  quite  rightly 
obsen'es  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration does  not  publish  this  number;  it  Is 
not  required  to  do  so.  But  by  law.  Treasury 
must  do  so.  And  wbUe  it  may  be  mean- 
ingless to  an  SSA  actuary,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed by  an  economist.  The  number 
represents  the  difference  between  what  cur- 
rent participants  have  been  promised  over 
the  next  75  years  and  what  they  wIU  con- 
tribute to  the  system.  That  difference  of 
$2.4  trillion,  which  was  computed  by  SSA, 
is  also  discounted  to  its  present  value — 
meaning  it  would  take  that  much  today 
earning  interest  to  support  benefit  levels. 

Mr.  Seidman  is  also  right  that  the  num- 
i>er  does  not  take  into  account  future  par- 
ticipants, including  those  not  yet  born,  who 
will  be  required  to  pay  this  $2.4  trillion 
plus  Interest  to  the  current  participants 
with  their  future  contributions  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  question  Is  how  much  future 
participants  will  have  to  cough  up  to  meet 
current  promises,  and  that  the  answer  Is 
$2.4  trillion  plus  interest  seems  to  us  not 
irrelevant.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
SSA  doth  protest  too  much. 

The  deficit  Mr.  Seidman  prefers  to  ad- 
dress Is  the  official  SSA  figure  that  as- 
simies  a  steady  stream  of  entrants,  which 
Is  based  on  a  set  of  SSA  projections  into 
the  future  and  amounts  to  3%  of  payroll — 
that  is,  a  mere  3%  of  all  payrolls  of  all 
U.S.  companies  for  the  next  75  years. 

Under  this  comforting  method  of  account- 
ing, the  deficit  amoimts  to  a  trifling  $1.3 
trUllon,  also  discounted  to  present  value. 
Even  Mr.  Seidman  might  get  some  hint  of 
our  concern  by  observing  that  this  deficit 
Increased  to  the  present  $1.3  trillion  from 
$176  bUUon  over  the  12  months  between  the 
last  two  calculations. 

Between  the  calculations,  the  SSA  took  a 
look  at  the  1970  census  and  adjusted  Us 
assumptions  about  how  many  future  par- 
ticipants there  wlU  be  to  pay  the  $2.4  trU- 
llon, how  much  they  will  earn  and  what  the 
Inflation  rate  wUl  be.  For  even  the  $1.3  trU- 
lion  to  hold   up.  the  current  SSA  assump- 
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tlons  win  have  to  come  true.  That  Is,  women 
of  childbearlng  age  will  have  to  have  2.1 
births;  not  the  current  1.9  and  falling.  An- 
nual real  wage  increases  will  have  to  aver- 
age 2%,  which  they  have  not  done  for  20 
years.  And  the  rate  of  Inflation  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  in  the  long  run  mtist  av- 
erage no  more  than  3  % . 

Mr.  Seidman  believes  these  actuarial  as- 
sumptions can  be  met  through  the  insist- 
ence of  the  American  people  that  they  be 
met.  But  there  is  the  economic  problem.  The 
economy  can  grow  only  through  the  forma- 
tion of  capita],  the  deferral  of  current  con- 
sumption in  order  to  produce  future  goods 
and  services  (Including  that  $2.4  trUlion, 
which  in  the  economic  problem  is  the  ap- 
propriate niimber  to  look  at) .  The  Social 
Security  system,  operated  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis,  forms  no  capital.  It  simply  trans- 
fers current  consumption  from  producers  to 
nonproducers. 

Closing  the  deficit  through  general  reve- 
nues compounds  the  problem.  Assume  all  the 
SSA  projections  are  met.  Assume  Congress 
henceforth  does  not  add  new  benefits.  Then 
the  low  deficit  of  $1.3  trillion,  made  up  out 
of  general  revenues  over  75  years,  would  re- 
quire tens  of  billions  per  annum.  Taxing  the 
private  sector  by  this  additional  amount, 
none  of  which  goes  into  capital  formation, 
makes  it  Impossible  to  achieve  the  required 
economic  growth  to  sustain  the  system.  And 
of  course  the  deficit  wUl  rise  next  year  and 
the  years  after  that  so  long  as  the  three 
crucial  SSA  projections  are  npt  met. 
with  ever  Increasing  demands  on  general 
revenues. 

Mr.  Seidman  asks  what  should  be  done. 
There  are  m  general  only  three  posslbUlties. 
Cut  benefit  levels  drastically  and  do  nothing 
about  capital  formation.  Or,  leave  benefit 
levels  alone  and  design  policies  that  buUd 
the  amount  of  capital  required.  Or,  some- 
thing In  between. 

But  reaUy  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be 
done  Is  the  broadening  of  tmderstandlng 
that  something  has  to  be  done.  At  least  the 
letter  from  the  AFL-CIO  moves  us  in  that 
direction. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  15. 1974) 

Social  SsctTarrr  BENErrrs 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  shrUl  cry  of  alarm  about  the  fiscal 
soiindness  of  Social  Security  in  your  edi- 
torial "No  Kidding,  Mr.  Meany"  (Aug.  23) 
Is  completely  unwarranted. 

The  editorial  zeroes  in  on  the  charge  that 
on  June  30,  1973,  "the  net  unfunded  liabUity 
of  the  system  was  $2.1  trtlllon."  It  then  goes 
on  to  declare:  "What  this  means  is  that 
current  members  of  the  system,  working  and 
retired,  have  been  promised  $2.1  trillion 
more — In  constant  dollars — than  they  will 
henceforth  pay  into  the  system." 

We  asked  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's actuaries  about  that  $2.1  trillion.  They 
told  Ma  It  is  a  BHIw  they  never  publish  be- 
cause It  l8,^«bsolutely  meaningless.  It  is 
meaningless  because  It  is  based  on  the  rldic- 
lUous  assumption  that  those  currently  in 
the  system  will  continue  to  pay  taxes  and 
draw  benefits  but  there  will  be  no  new  en- 
trants Into  the  system. 

This  makes  no  sense  because  by  law  prac- 
tically all  employes  and  the  self-employed 
too  must  be  covered  by  Social  Security.  Com- 
pulsory coverage  is  a  feature  of  social  security 
systems  all  over  the  world  and  nobody  in 
his  right  mind  is  proposing  to  change  It.  In- 
cidentally, SSA  tells  people  who  insist  on 
having  the  $2.1  trlUion  statistic  that  it  Ls 
meaningless.  If  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
so  informed  by  SSA,  it  concealed  this  fact 
from  its  reader?. 

Contrai-y  to  the  impression  your  editorial 
creates,  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  do  not  believe 
that  the  Social  Sectjrity  System  is  perfect  or 
that  it  couldn't  stand  any  improvement.  Of 
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course  it  can.  For  one  thing.  Its  benefits 
should  be  improved — not  necessarUy  acros.s- 
the-board,  except  automaticaUy  as  prices  in- 
crease but  for  certain  groups  Uke  the  dis- 
abled and  early  retirees — and  its  financing 
should  be  made  more  equitable. 

Although  your  editorial  doesn't  mention 
It,  there  is  also  a  possible  long-term  fiscal 
problem  which  may  need  attention  down 
the  road.  Under  certain  assumptions  (un- 
forseen  because  they  relate  mainly  to  the 
recent  decline  In  the  birthrate)  there  could 
be  an  actuarial  deficit  over  the  next  76  years 
amounting  to  3"^  of  payroll.  If  this  is  a 
problem,  it  should  not  be  a  cause  for  undue 
concern  because  It  can  be  readily  met— 
by  payments  to  the  system  from  general 
revenues  as  in  social  security  systems 
throughout  the  world.  Labor  force  adjtist- 
ments  Involving  what  can  be  expected  any- 
way if  our  economy  can  be  kept  healthy — 
more  women  and  elderly  persons  In  the  la- 
bor force — wUl  -also  help  to  balance  the 
lower  birthrate. 

We  Just  don't  share  your  exaggerated 
fears  about  the  American  economy.  We 
don't  expect  permanent  10  Ti -plus  lnflatlo:i 
or  flat  real  wages.  We  think  the  Americai; 
people  will  insist  on  a  growing  economy 
with  reasonably  stable  prices  which  will 
fully  support  an  adequate  level  of  Social 
Security  payments. 

But  your  editorial  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done. 
Would  you  Join  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  proposing  to  cut  Social  Security 
benefits  in  this  period  when  raging  infia- 
tion  has  forced  many  of  the  elderly  to 
scrounge  garbage  cans  and  subsist  on  pet 
food?  Or  perhaps  you  would  Just  abolish 
Social  Seciirlty  and  turn  everyone  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  private  insurance 
companies. 

As  for  us,  we  are  working  to  Improve 
every  aspect  of  the  system — beaefi.te  as  well 
as  financing.  And  to  allay  anyone's  fears,  we 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  "the  money 
will  actually  be  available  to  pay  the  Social 
Security  benefits  union  members  have  been 
promised  when  they  retire." 

Bert  Seidman, 
Director,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

AFL-CIO. 

Washington. 


WHY  ARE  WE  IN  JOHANNESBURG? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974  ♦ 

Ml-.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States,  in  the  past  few  years,  has  been 
in  the  process  of  military  contingency 
planning  for  South  Africa.  This  change 
in  policy  and  support  of  a  nation  with  a 
firm  policy  of  apartheid  is  not  justifiable. 
An  article,  written  for  Esquire  which  will 
appear  this  month,  eloquently  outhnes 
the  details  of  this  situation.  This  action 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  unnoticed. 
The  United  States  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  interfere  in  the  governments 
of  other  nations. 

The  article  written  for  thia  months 
issue  of  Esquire  follows : 

V/HT  Are  Wb  in  Johannesrorc? 
(By  Tad  SziUc) 
For  weU  over  a  year,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  United  States 
have  been  engaged  in  top  secret  contingency 
planiUng  to  extend  their  air  and  naval 
operational  responsibilities  to  the  vast  strate- 
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glc  vacuum  stretching  troa^  the  South 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean^  covering  the 
sea-lanes  around  South  Afrlpa's  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  approaches|o  the  oll-rlch 
Persian  Gulf.  it 

Steadily  growing  Soviet  naS'al  power  In 
the  area  and  the  consequent  j^ed  to  protect 
vital  tanker  routes  around  fhe  Cape  are 
among  the  Justifications  for  #hat  may  be- 
come In  time,  If  It  is  pursuectj  the  greatest 
shift  In  N.A.T.O.'s  strategic  o^ectives  since 
Its  creation  in  1949  as  a  detirreut  to  the 
Soviet  threat  In  Europe.  ■!  / 
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courage  some  modification  of  their  current 
racial  and  colonial  policies  and  through  more 
substantial  economic  assistance  to  the  black 
states  [a  total  of  about  five  million  dollars 
annually  In  technlcsJ  assistance  to  the  black 
states)  to  help  to  draw  the  two  groups  to- 
gether and  exert  some  Influence  on  both  for 
peaceful  change.  Our  tangible  Interests  form 
a  basis  for  our  contacts  In  the  region,  and 
these  can  be  maintained  at  an  acceptable 
political  cost." 

The  Portuguese  military  coup  last  April 
overthrew   the   dictatorship   at   home  when 
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But,  as  much  as  anything.  She  America!^    the  leadership  of  the  armed  forces  finally 
Interest — perhaps         even         fiore         than  -     -    - 

N.A.T.O.'s — appears  to  relate  t^  the  security 


of  southern  Africa  in  the  contaJKt  of  mount 
Ing  dangers  posed  to  "white  si^remacy"  re- 
gimes by  black  liberation  movements. 

United  States  policy,  as  It  q^etly  evolved 
under  the  Nixon  Administrati(}|i  since  1970, 
was  a  "tilt"  In  favor  of  the  Repij^Iic  of  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia  and  the  Portiiguese  terrl 


concluded  that  the  thirteen-year  colonial  war 
against  nationalist  guerrillas  in  Africa  could 
not  be  won  and  that  Lisbon  had  to  grant  the 
rebels  self-determination  If  not  outrlglit  In- 
dependence. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  nationalists  and  It  demolished  the  Kis- 
singer assumption  that  "there  is  no  hope 
for   the   blaclis  to  gain   the  political  rights 


torles    of    Angola    and    Mozai^ljlque — away     they  seek   through   violence."  It  also  could 


from  strong  traditional  suppSrt  for  self 
determination  by  black  popu^tions.  How- 
ever, given  the  sensitivities  ^  the  black 
American  community  and  chur^i  and  liberal 
groups,  the  new  policy  was  cirefully  con- 
cealed, ji 

A  secret  White  House  document,  a  copy 
of  which  was  obtained  by  Enquire,  spells 
out  the  policy  for  southern  Aftica  approved 
by  the  President  In  February,  1J970.  The  key 
section  of  this  document,  a  National  Se- 
curity Council  Decision  Memorjpidum  (NIS- 
DOM),  Is  based  on  the  so-cilled  Option 
2  for  African  policy  prepaced  by  the 
N.S.C.'s  Interdepartmental  Oro^  for  Africa. 
After  Its  adoption.  Option  2  Acquired  the 
name  "Tar  Baby"  In  bureaucrsaic  colloquial 
usage.  This  policy,  known  EBpiong  White 
House  and  State  Department  ojclals  as  one 
of  "communication"  with  Soutf  Africa,  pro- 
vides the  rationale  for  the  current  military 
contingency  planning  for  the*  defense  of 
southern  Africa.  These  plans  ^llow  earlier 
unpubllclzed  decisions  to  rela:?^  unilaterally 
the  long-standing  United  Naticjis  arms  em- 
bargo against  South  Africa  an^  the  United 
States  embargo  against  Portugil  In  Africa 


presage  anti-American  sentiment  among 
these  blacks. 

Independence  In  Angola  and  Mozambique 
may  mean,  whenever  it  comes,  the  denial  of 
their  deepwater  ports  to  the  United  States 
fleet.  It  may  mean  the  loss  of  oil  concessions 
held  by  American  companies  off  the  shore  of 
Angola.  And  It  certainly  means  the  encircle- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  by  a  bloc 
of  black  states — most  of  which  are  likely  to 
serve  as  a  base  for  cross-border  guerrilla 
operations  in  the  two  "white  supremacy" 
countries.  Until  last  April,  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique were  a  protective  belt  around 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

The  central  question  arising  at  this  time 
Is  whether  the  totally  unexpected  events  In 
Portugal  will  hasten  or  deter  military  con- 
tingency planning  for  southern  Africa  by 
N.A.T.O.  and  the  United  States.  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  have  obviously  become  more 
vulnerable  to  black  pressure. 

What  Is  unclear  is  how  Washington  and/ 
or  NATO  interpret  the  new  situation,  al- 
though the  military  are  known  to  believe 
that  the  "loss"  of  the  Portuguese  colonies 
Is  a  strategic  threat  to  the  West.  South  Africa 


and  other  steps  designed  to  hei|p  tlie  white      has  been  increasingly  pressing  for  some  form 


regimes  preserve  the  status  quo.f 

The  guiding  principles  of  Amgrlcan  policy 
are:  political  stability  and  conijurrent  con- 
tainment of  Communist  Influexfces  In  Afri- 
ca's southern  cone:  continued;  use  of  air 
and  naval  facilities  in  South  A#lca  and  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  suppoi^  of  United 
States  naval  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  other  activities;  easy  access  to  South 
Africa's  raw  materials,  notably  uranium; 
and  concern  with  orderly  tradinj}  in  her  gold. 

The  United  States  maintalttt  in  South 
Africa  a  gulded-mlsslle  tracking; station  and 
a  N.A.S.A.  spacetracklng  statlof .  It  enjoys 
overflight  and  aircraft-landing  r|phts  to  sup- 
port these  stations  and  for  genei^l  purposes. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agerj|y  and  the 
South  African  secret  services  coc^erate  close- 
ly under  the  terms  of  a  secretTlntelligence 
agreement,  similar  to  United  sites  intelli- 
gence accords  with  N.A.T.O.  gjDvernments. 
The  United  States  also  has  aboict  one  billion 
dollars  In  private  Investment^  In  South 
Africa.  5 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  ho^  startlingly 
wrong.  In  the  light  of  subseq^ient  events, 
was  the  premise  upon  which  T^r  Baby  was 
constructed  by  Henry  Kissinger'* NSC.  staff 
and  recommended  by  him  to  Nij^n.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  fundamental  as#mption  of 
the  1970  NISDOM:  | 

"The  whites  are  here  to  stay  alid  the  only 
way  that  constructive  change  cat^ome  about 
is  through  them.  There  is  no  l^pe  for  the 
blacks  to  gain  the  political  rlgh^  they  seek 
through  violence,  which  will  o*ly  lead  to 
chaos  and  increased  opportunities  for  the 
Communists.  We  can,  by  selectivf  relaxation 
of  our  stance  toward  the  white  t|glmes,  en- 


of  defense  alliance  with  the  West;  the  deci- 
sion facing  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
is  whether  to  be  drawn  Into  pos.sible  military 
adventures  in  southern  Africa  after  our  ex- 
perience In  Vietnam. 

The  secret  contingency  planning  for  south- 
ern Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean — being  con- 
ducted by  the  Norfolk.  Virginia,  headquarters 
of  SACLANT.  the  acronym  for  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander.  Atlantic — concentrates  on 
the  development  of  air-naval  task  forces  to 
operate  In  that  immense  maritime  area.  In 
a  sense,  it  aims  at  finding  a  new  role  for 
N.A.T.O.,  whose  statutory  southern  boundary 
Is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  at  a  time  when  the 
European  situation  is  fairly  stabilized. 

The  need  to  counteract  the  rising  Soviet 
naval  penetration  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (in- 
cluding warship  ipovements  and  access  to 
bases  in  Somalia  and  Aden  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Red  Sea)  and  to  protect  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  the 
sea  routes  used  by  the  huge  tankers  serving 
European  and  American  ports,  is  the  Justifi- 
cation for  the  SACLANT  planning. 

These  studies  parallel  the  United  States' 
desire  to  establish  a  major  alr-and-naval 
base  on  the  tiny  British  Island  of  Diego  Gar- 
cia, a  speck  of  land  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to 
support  the  fleet  there  after  the  Navy's  base 
rights  for  its  small  Middle  East  force  in  Bah- 
rein in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  phased  out.  If 
ports  in  Angola  and  Mozambique  are  closed 
to  us  in  the  future  (they  are  too  small  for 
aircraft  carriers,  but  adequate  for  smaller 
warships),  the  Navy  will  have  no  land-sup- 
port points  between  the  North  Atlantic  in 
the  West  and  the  Philippines  in  the  East — 
a   strategic   nightmare.   Except   for   aircraft 


from  an  occasional  United  States  carrier  ply. 
ing  these  waters  there  are  no  facilities  for 
aerial  surveillance  of  Soviet  ships. 

For  this  reason  the  United  States  has  been 
negotiating  for  Diego  Garcia  with  Britain 
and  eyeing  with  mounting  interest  the  ex- 
cellent South  African  naval  bases,  particu- 
larly Slmonstown.  Up  to  now,  Washington 
has  refused  South  African  offers  of  its  naval 
facilities  because  of  the  military  embargo  the 
United  State."?  still  ostensibly  maintains 
against  the  Pretoria  regime  and  because 
black  American  sailors  coming  ashore  are 
subject  to  South  African  racial-segregation 
laws.  Except  for  medical  emergencies,  no 
United  States  warship  has  docked  in  South 
Africa  since  1967,  when  shore  leave  for  the 
crew  of  the  aircraft  carrier  FD.R.  was  can- 
celed because  of  discriminatory  practices. 

But  changed  conditions  may  bring  new 
decisions  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  N.A.T.O. 
This  Is  presumably  why  N.A.T.O.'s  Defense 
Planning  Committee  Issued  a  secret  instruc- 
tion in  June,  1973,  to  SACLANT  to  undertake 
the  contingency  planning  for  the  southern 
African  region  and  why  pressures  are  grow- 
ing for  military  coordination  with  the  South 
Africans.  SACLANT  was  authorized  to  plan 
"outside  the  N.A.T.O.  area." 

The  French  navy  conducted  Joint  exercises 
with  SDUth  African  warships  ai  April,  1974 — 
thus  far  a  purely,  bilateral  affairs — and  it  Is 
known  that  one  of  the  variants  in  SACLANT's 
secret  planning  contemplates  Joint  air-naval 
task  forces  with  South  Africa  for  whatever 
emergency  may  arise  in  the  future. 

In  June.  1974.  the  N.A.T.O.  Ministerial 
Council,  holding  its  annual  meeting,  took  a 
major  step  toward  the  expansion  of  its  in- 
terests beyond  the  region  of  its  original  re- 
sponsibilities as  defined  in  1949.  Under  the 
Old  definition.  N.A.T.O.  was  concerned  with 
Europe.  North  America,  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  North  Sea.  N.A.T.O.  fleets  operated 
in  the  Mediterranean  (Greece  and  Turkey, 
as  well  as  Italy  and  France,  belong  to 
N.A.T.O.).  but  the  Middle  East  was  out-of- 
bounds  as  was  everything  south  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer. 

But  the  Ottawa  Declaration  of  June  19  In- 
troduced a  whole  new  concept  for  N.A.T.O. 
planning.  Its  Article  11  said:  "The  allies  .  .  . 
are  finally  resolved  to  keep  each  other  fully 
informed  and  to  strengthen  the  practice  of 
frank  and  timely  consultations  by  all  means 
which  may  be  appropriate  on  matters  re- 
lating to  their  common  Interests  as  members 
of  the  alliance,  bearing  in  mind  that  these 
interests  can  be  affected  by  events  in  other 
areas  of  the  world." 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  carte  blanche  for 
N.A.T.O.  to  become  Involved  wherever  it 
wishes.  It  may  mean  the  Middle  East,  or  the 
Indian  Ocean — or  southern  Africa.  The  un- 
certainty is  whether  the  United  States  and 
some  of  its  allies,  encouraged  by  the  license 
Issued  in  Ottawa,  may  choose  to  regard  South 
Africa's  internal  security  In  the  face  of  black 
pressures  as  a  Justification  for  direct  air  or 
naval  support,  using  SACLANT's  contingency 
planning. 

In  such  an  event,  Washington's  Tar  Baby, 
already  at  best  an  ambiguous  policy,  would 
be  transformed  Into  clear  support  for  the 
white  regimes  as  proposed  In  Option  1  (there 
were  five  options)  of  the  N.S.C.  study^Option 
1.  rejected  by  Kissinger  as  too  extreme  and 
politically  untenable  at  home,  recommended 
that  since  "the  whites  are  in  control  and 
Insurgent  violence  will  not  seriously  threaten 
that  control,"  the  United  States'  "economic, 
scientific  and  strategic  interests  in  the  re- 
gion .  .  .  are  worth  preserving  and  expand- 
ing. The  political  costs  of  closer  relations 
with  the  white  states  will  not  be  excessive." 
Among  the  "Operational  Examples"  in  this 
option  were  the  following:  "Relax  arms  em- 
bargo against  South  Africa  with  liberal  treat- 
ment of  equipment  which  could  serve  either 
military  or  civilian  purpo.ses  or  which  could 
serve  the  common  defense";  "Authorize  rou- 
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tine  naval  vlslta  and  use  of  alrflelds";  "Relax 
enforcement  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia"; 
"Relax  the  unilateral  US.  embargo  on  the 
Portuguese  terrltorlee  to  permit  export  of 
Uxial-pxirpose  equipment"  (dual  purpose 
means  use  In  metropolitan  Portugal  in  tlie 
N.A.T.O.  context  as  well  as  In  Africa  against 
the  guerrillas);  "Limit  economic  aid  to  the 
black  states  to  regional  and  multi-donor  pro- 
grams"; and  "Publicly  discourage  Insurgent 
movenoents." 

Tar  Baby,  the  second  option,  a,s  It  devel- 
oped Ln  practice,  achieved  many  of  the  no- 
tions Incorporated  in  Option  1  of  the  NjS.C. 
Study  Memorandum  No.  39  (known  bureau- 
cratleaUy  as  NISSOM-30) .  This  policy's  some- 
what naive  concept  was  that  through  the 
"selective  relaxation  of  our  stance  toward 
the  white  regimes."  the  racist  regimes  woiUd 
start  treating  their  blaclcs  more  humanly. 
The  Idea  was  that  If  the  U.S.  persisted  in 
this  approach,  it  would  work. 

And  this  is  how  the  Nlxon-Klssluger  policy 
acquired  its  name:  the  Tar  Baby,  of  course, 
is  the  chaiacter  in  the  "Uncle  Remus"  sto- 
ries who  by  his  stickiness  catches  Brer  Rab- 
bit. 

lu  hindsight.  It  can  probably  be  argued 
that  Tar  Baby's  stickiness  may  tiun  against 
Ite  creators.  It  may  well  alienate  the  new 
Independent  regimes  when  they  come  into 
being  in  Angola  and  Mozambique  as  well  as 
much  of  black  Africa,  where  the  basic  policy 
has  been  to  defu.se  Communist  influence. 
And  it  Is  likely  to  find  lltUe  favor  with 
blacks  and  liberals  at  home. 

A  senior  State  Department  official,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  African  situation 
and  personally  opposed  to  Tar  Baby,  com- 
mented privately  not  long  ago  that  the  Nixon 
Administration's  policy  wns  "hypocritical 
and  immoral"  and  "gave  us  the  worst  of 
both  worlds." 

He  wistfully  recalled  the  words  of  the  late 
Adlal  Stevenson  addressing  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  August  2,  1963:  "All  of  us  sitting 
here  today  know  the  melancholy  truth  about 
the  racial  policies  of  the  government  of 
South  Africa.  Our  task  now-  Is  to  consider 
what  further  steps  we  can  take  to  Induce 
that  goverimient  to  remove  the  evil  business 
of  apartheid,  not  only  from  our  agenda,  but 
from  the  continent  of  Africa In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  indication  of  change,  the  United 
States  [will J  not  cooperate  in  matters  which 
would  lend  support  to  South  Africa's  pres- 
ent racial  policies The  United  States  has 

adopted  and  is  enforcing  the  policy  of  for- 
bidding the  sale  to  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment of  arms  and  military  equipment, 
whether  from  government  or  commercial 
sources,  which  co\ild  be  used  by  that  govern- 
ment to  enforce  apartheid  either  in  South 
Africa  or  in  the  administration  of  South- 
west Africa " 

But  seven  years  later,  in  1970.  the  whole 
moral  and  practical  tone  of  American  policy 
was  changed.  Thl.-^  Is  how  the  secret  Option  2 
states  the  "General  Posture": 

"We  would  maintain  public  opposition  to 
racial  repression  but  relax  political  isolation 
and  economic  restrictions  on  the  white 
states.  We  would  begin  by  modest  indications 
of  this  rela.xatlon,  broadening  the  scope  of 
our  relations  and  contacts  gradually  and  to 
some  degree  in  response  to  tangible— albeit 
small  and  gradual— moderation  of  white  pol- 
icies. Without  openly  taking  a  position  un- 
dermining the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
U.N.  on  Rhodesia,  we  would  be  more  flexible 
in  our  attitude  toward  the  Smith  regime.  We 
would  take  present  Portuguese  policies  as 
suggesting  further  changes  In  the  Portu- 
guese territories.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
take  diplomatic  steps  to  convince  the  black 
states  of  the  area  that  their  current  libera- 
tion and  majority-rule  aspirations  in  the 
south  are  not  attalnaljle  by  violence  and 
that  their  only  hope  for  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
peroxia  future  lies  In  closer  relations  with 
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white-dominated  states.  We  would  emphasize 
our  belief  that  closer  relations  will  help  to 

bring  change  In  the  white  states 

"Tills  cation  accepts,  at  least  over  a  three- 
to-flve-year  period,  the  prospect  of  unre- 
quited VS.  initiatives  toward  the  whites  and 
some  opposition  from  the  blacks  in  order  to 
develop  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  change 
in  white  attitudes  through  persuasion  and 
erosion.  To  encourage  this  change  in  white 
attitudes,  we  would  indicate  our  wllUnguess 
to  accept  political  arrangements  short  of 
guaranteed  progress  toward  majority  rule, 
provided  that  they  assured  broadened  politi- 
cal participation  In  seme  form  by  the  whole 
population." 

The  dociuneut  then  recommends  these 
'Operational  Examples": 

•Enforce  ai-ins  embargo  against  South 
Africa  but  with  liberal  treatment  of  equip- 
ment which  could  serve  either  military  or 
civilian  purposes."  (This  wording  differs  from 
the  •■extreme"  first  option,  but  permits  con- 
siderable latitude  in  providing  a  variety  of 
useful  military  items.) 

"Permit  U.S.  naval  calls  in  South  Africa 
with  arrangements  for  non-dlscriminatlon 
toward  U.S.  personnel  in  organized  activity 
ashore;  authorize  routuie  use  of  airfields." 

"Conduct  selected  exchange  programs  with 
South  Africa  lu  all  categories,  including 
mllitaiy." 

"Without  changUig  the  UJS.  legal  position 
that  South  African  occupancy  of  South-West 
Africa  Is  illegal,  we  would  play  down  the  is- 
sue and  encourage  accommodation  between 
South  Africa  and  the  U.N."  (This  is  a  refer- 
ence to  a  U.N.  decision  that  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  South-West  Africa,  first 
granted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  has  lapsed 
and  that  the  territory  should  be  given  in- 
dependence.) 

"On  Rhodesia,  retain  consulate:  gradually 
relax  sanctions  (e.g.,  hardslUp  exceptions  for 
chrome)  and  consider  eventual  recognition." 
(. American  companies  owning  chrome  mines 
in  Rhodesia  pressed  the  Administration  to 
grant  them  an  exception  from  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions  against   Rhodesia   following   her   1965 

Unilateral    Declaration    of    Independence 

U.D.I. — and    imposition    of    minority    white 
rule.) 

"Contlmie  arms  embargo  on  Porttiguese 
territories,  but  give  more  liberal  treatment 
to  exports  of  dual-purpose  equipment." 

"Toward  African  insurgent  movements 
inke  public  position  that  U.S.  opposes  use  of 
force  In  racial  confrontations.  Continue  hu- 
manitarian a.'5slstance  to  refugees." 

Under  this  option,  advantages  accruing  to 
the  United  States  would  preserve  Its  "eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  strategic  Interests  In 
the  white  states  and  would  expand  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  trade  and  investment." 

The  seci-et  paper  further  observes  that 
■U.S.  diplomatic  support  and  economic  aid 
offer  the  black  states  an  alternative  to  the 
recognized  rl.sks  of  mounting  Communist 
Influence." 
It  also  notes  that  the  proposed  policy 
would  reduce  a  major  iiTltant  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugal,  and  afford  the  Caetano 
goverrmient  opportunity  for  liberalization." 
Indeed,  the  Nixon  policy  did  remove  the  "Ir- 
ritant"—Portugal  bitterly  complained  In  the 
past  about  the  African  policies  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson— but  Premier  Mar- 
cello  Caetano  was  ousted  by  his  own  antiwar 
military  commanders  last  April  and  chances 
are  that  Nixon's  "tilt"  will  produce  a  wholly 
different  irritant  in  Lisbon. 

Curtously,  however,  the  NJS.C.  study  also 
warned  that  Tar  Baby  could  have  nepaUve 
consequences  as  well.  It  said: 

"Relaxation  of  the  U.S.  stance  toward  white 
states  could  be  taken  by  the  whites  as  a 
vindication  of  their  policies.  Many  black 
•states,  led  by  Zambia  and  Tanzania,  prob- 
ably would  charge  us  with  subordinating  our 
professed  ideals  to  material  interests  and 
tolerating  white-regime  policies. 


"There  Is  a  serious  question  whether  pro- 
West€m  leaders  of  the  black  states  could 
continue  to  Justify  their  stance  to  their  pop- 
ulatlcaiB  If  the  VS.  officially  declared  I's 
opposition  to  current  liberation  efforts 
Radical  and  Comm\mlst  states  would  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

"UnUateral  U.S.  relaxation  of  sanction.s 
against  Rhodesia  would  be  a  highly  visible 
violation  of  our  international  obligations  and 
would  be  damaging  both  to  the  U.S.  and  u> 
tiie  U.N. 

"The  current  thrust  of  South  African  do- 
mestic policy  does  not  involve  any  ba.sic 
change  in  the  racial-segregation  system, 
wliich  is  anathema  to  the  black  states. Therf! 
is  virtually  no  evidence  that  change  mlghi 
be  fwthcomlng  in  these  South  African  pol- 
irles  as  a  restilt  of  any  approach  on  our  part 
•Requires  extensive  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic involvement  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  solution  is  extremely  long-range  and  the 
outcome  doubtful  at  best." 

Despite  these  caveats,  the  Nixon  AdmiuN- 
istraUon  accepted  most  of  the  NSC.  r»com- 
mendatlona  In  Option  2  and,  in  some  case.---, 
even  went  beyond  them.  The  paper  contain- 
ing the  five  cations  was  presented  by  Kis- 
singer to  Nixon  and  the  full  National* Secu- 
rity Council  on  December  19.  1969.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1970.  aft«r  consulting  with  Nixon,  h^ 
ordered  the  drawing  up  of  the  NTSIX»I 
document — the  Decision  Memorandimi — 
which  was  kno'wn  as  Tar  Baby. 

In  the  ease  of  South  Africa,  the  United 
States  gave  a  most  "liberal"  interpretation  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  arms  embargo.  In  all  the 
"grey  areas,"  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was 
given  the  South  Africans.  Thus  they  wei-e 
allowed  to  buy  Bell  helicopters  here  with  the 
full  knowledge  in  the  United  States  Qo\ern- 
ment  that  they  would  be  used  in  police  mili- 
tary operations  along  with  choppers  boxight 
from  Prance,  which  does  not  observe  the  UN. 
embargo.  The  same  thing  occurred  with  twin- 
engined  executive  Lear  Jets,  which  can  be  out- 
fitted for  reconnaissance  and  even  certain, 
combat  or  suppression  missions.  Herbicides 
and  defoliants  of  the  type  used  In  Vietnam 
were  also  sold  to  South  ."Africa. 

Portugal  benefited  in  the  same  manner. 
TAP,  the  Portuguese  airline,  was  able  to  buy 
in  the  United  States  a  number  of  Boeing  707 
Jet  airliners.  Although  a  commitment  was 
signed  that  the  Jets  would  not  be  used  for 
military  purposes,  TAP,  which  flies  a  regu- 
lar route  between  Lisbon  and  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  regularly  transported  combat 
troops  to  Africa,  according  to  C.I.A.  reports. 
Portuguese  officers  were  trained  In  counter- 
insurgency  at  the  U.S.  Army's  Jungle -warfare 
school  at  Fort  Gulhrk  In  the  Panama  Canpl 
Zone  and  at  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia.  Portu- 
guese Jet  pilots  received  training  In  West 
Germany,  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  In  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  United  States 
finally  closed  down  Its  consulate  hi  Salisbury 
only  after  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  re- 
qiiested  it  in  a  sharply  worded  note  to  Niron. 
The  consulate  was  accredited  to  the  British 
Crown.  At  the  December.  1969.  N.S  C  meet- 
ing. Richard  Helms,  then  CIA.  director,  had 
urg3d  strongly  that  the  consulate  remain 
open  because  It  served  a  crucial  Intelligence 
function.  Later,  WlUlam  P.  Rogers,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  claimed  credit  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  consulate  as  a  gesture  against 
white  supremacists. 

Economic  aid  to  the  black  states  rose  at 
the  same  time  in  a  leas  than  spectacula' 
manner.  From  a  total  of  $155,000,000  in  the 
fiiical  year  1976,  for  all  the  black  countries 
it  rose  to  $176,000,000  in  1»71,  dropped  to 
$135,000,000  in  1974,  and  is  planned  to  co 
up  to  $169,000,000  in  1975. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  next  In  United 
States  and  N.A.T.O,  relations  with  Sou'-h 
Africa  and  Rhodasla,  now  that  Angola  and 
Mozambique  iwbart  Hhodesian  and  South 
African    units    supported    the    Portuguese 
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against  the  guerrillas)  are  gone  as  the  pro- 
tective buffer  for  the  white  regimes? 

My  own  Impression  from  Waging  ton  con- 
versations Is  that  SACLANT  and  the  Pen- 
tagon planners  will  proceed  witfi  their  con- 
tingency planning,  perhaps  with  even  greater 
urgency  than  before.  Instabllitjf  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  Soviet  naval  activities  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  new  "soft  underbelly" 
In  southern  Africa  (Angola  i^d  Mozam- 
bique) obviously  provide  a  ratloiiale  for  fur- 
ther strategic  planning  on  a  wlc^  scale. 

N.A.T.O.  as  a  whole  is  unlikely  sto  authorize 
a  formal  expansion  below  thi*  Tropic  of 
Cancer  because  of  assured  oppo^iion  by  the 
British  Labour  government,  n«w  back  In 
power  (previously,  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment strongly  favored  a  move  tdthe  south), 
as  well  as  by  the  Scandinavian^^  Dutch  and 
Belgian  governments.  Even  the  inew  Portu- 
guese regime  (Portugal  belongs  jto  N.A.T.O. 
and  la  headquarters  of  the  IBEP^JLANT  Com- 
mand) may  have  second  thoughits  about  U. 
But,  significantly,  a  N.A.T.O.  spokesman  in 
Brussels  said  last  May,  in  confliimlng  that 
SACLANT  was  studying  contingency  plans 
for  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Soi^h  Atlantic, 
that  this  Imposed  no  conunitm^nt  on  any 
member  nation  to  become  engaged  there. 

In  other  words,  this  left  tlie  United 
States  and  any  other  interested  N.A.T.O. 
member  free  not  only  to  use  iSACLANTs 
plans  but  to  become  Involved  ip  whatever 
operations  it  deems  necessary  ut^er  ita  own 
flag.  N.A.T.O..  Indeed,  can  be  qifite  flexible, 
what  with  its  operational  tradititons  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  membership  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  hardly  NoP|h  Atlantic 
powers.  i 

Meanwhile,  contacts  between  S^uth  Africa 
and  the  United  States  have  intei|sifled  dur- 
ing 1974.  Connie  P.  Mulder,  Interior  and  In- 
formation Minister  (and  possiblir  the  next 
Prime  Minister),  spent  five  day*  in  Wash- 
intgon  In  January,  conferring  iwlth  Vice- 
President  Ford,  Congressional  Itaders  and 
Vice  Admiral  Ray  Peet,  a  toii  Pentagon 
planner  whose  responsibilities  include  the 
Indian  Ocean.  T 

In  May.  Admiral  Hugo  H.  Bierilann,  chief 
of  the  South  African  Defense  Fot<$s,  came  to 
Washington  after  Secretary  of  !Btate  Kis- 
singer overruled  his  African  Bureau's  rec- 
ommendation to  deny  the  AdmUkl  his  visa 
\mder  the  military-embargo  p<^icy.  Bler- 
mann,  an  outspoken  advocate  <tf  close  de- 
fense ties  with  the  United  Stateft  met  with 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  NavyiJ  J.  William 
Mlddendorf,  and  dined  with]  seventeen 
admirals  at  tlie  home  of  a  Maryl^iid  Repub- 
lican congressman.  It  was  all  palt  of  South 
Africa's  vigorous  lobbying  for  ;  a  defense 
arrangement  with  the  United  States— and 
other  N.A.T.O.  members — In  th*  name  of 
Indian  Ocean  security. 

An  ambassador  from  a  friendly  black 
African  country,  hearing  about  tbjese  frantic 
activities,  asked  an  American  felend:  "Do 
you  Americans  really  want  another  Viet- 
nam— m  Africa?" 
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HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-^ATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  ^974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jkn  article 
was  recently  called  to  my  attwition  re- 
garding a  2-day  orientation  se$slon  held 
at  the  Harvard  Business  Schojol  to  en- 
courage more  Mexican-Amejjlcans  to 
apply  to  HBS.  I  would  like  to  Bhare  the 
article  with  my  colleagues : 
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MiNORrriES  FOB  Management 
(By  Dean  W.  Currle  and  Thomas  E. 
Hitchcock) 
Today  the  need  for  members  of  minority 
groups  with  management  capabilities  Is  felt 
by  most  segments  of  American  society.  Busi- 
ness and  public  organizations  alike  are  seek- 
ing  more   minority   management   personnel. 
Minority     communities      themselves     want 
skilled    business    leadership.    The    Harvard 
Business  School  is  working  to  meet  this  need 
by  attracting  outstanding  individuals  from 
minority  groups  to  the  MBA  Program. 

A  key  element  in  attracting  anyone  to  the 
MBA  Program  is  personal  contact  with  some- 
one who  is  aware  of  the  Issues  and  oppwrtu- 
nities  in  graduate  management  education. 
A  recent  poll  of  first-year  HBS  students  con- 
ducted by  the  Admissions  Office  revealed  that 
more  than  65%  of  the  successful  applicants 
to  the  School  had  spoken  to  an  HBS  alumnus 
about  the  School  prior  to  applying. 

Generally  speaking,  minorities  remain  dis- 
advantaged in  this  process.  Societal  forces  of 
long  duration  have  severely  limited  the  in- 
volvement of  minorities  In  the  business  of 
managing  our  country's  Institutions.  As  a 
result,  there  are  few  minority  role  models  to 
provide  inspiration,  Information,  and  advice 
regarding  managerial  career  opportunities. 

Accordingly,  HBS  alumni — individually 
and  through  College  Relations  Committees 
(as  previously  reported  by  John  Gladney  In 
the  HBS  Bulletin  of  Sep/Oct  1973) — are 
working  actively  to  provide  the  personal  con- 
tact, Information,  and  encouragement  that 
are  so  crucial  to  a  minority  Individuals  deci- 
sion actually  to  seek  a  Harvard  MBA.  Cou- 
pled with  that  alumni  work,  another  effort, 
undertaken  this  spring  by  the  Admissions 
Office,  sought  to  expand  the  base  of  indi- 
viduals knowledgeable  about  the  MBA 
Program. 

HELP    FROM     UMAS 

Working  closely  with  the  United  Mexican- 
American  Students  (UMAS)  at  the  School, 
the  MBA  Administration  set  out  to  Identify 
a  handful  of  individuals  who,  because  of 
their  positions,  personal  attributes,  and  con- 
cern for  people,  seem  to  attract  large  num- 
bers of  Chlcanos  and  other  students  seeking 
guidance  on  graduate  education  and  career 
opportunities.  We  invited  se\-eral  such  people 
to  the  School.  Once  here,  they  were  given 
first-hand  experience  of  the  educational 
process  and  opportunities  to  discuss  In  depth 
the  variety  of  management  career  opportuni- 
ties available  to  HBS  graduates.  With  this 
kind  and  quality  of  Information,  we  felt  the 
participants  could  then  return  to  their  com- 
munities better  able  to  encourage  outstand- 
ing Chlcanos  to  look  to  Harvard  for  graduate 
management  education. 

In  identifying  people  to  Invite,  we  focused 
Initially  on  educational  Institutions  with 
substantial  enrollments  of  Mexican- 
Americans.  Subsequently,  however,  we  also 
found  an  opportunity  to  link  up  with  Na- 
tional Education  Service  Centers  (NESC). 
This  organization  comprises  ten  Centers 
which  are  federally  funded  extensions  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LULAC)  and  whose  aim  is  to  Increase  the 
number  of  Spanish-suruamed  students  at- 
tending U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  The 
fit  was  ideal,  not  only  in  view  of  NESCs  ob- 
jective, but  also  because  Its  Director  of  Field 
Operations,  Rodolfo  H.  Castro,  is  an  HBS 
alumnus  (MBA  '73). 

Thus,  la.st  April,  seven  people  came  to 
Soldiers  Field  at  our  hivitatlou  to  participate 
in  two  days  of  orientation  to  the  School.  We 
were  especially  fortunate  In  the  diversity 
within  the  group.  It  Included  the  Director  of 
Mexican-American  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Houston,  the  Resident  Poet  and  Associate 
Professor  of  English  at  New  Mexico  State 
University,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  fotu-  NESC 
Field  Directors  from  Phoenix,  Albuquerque, 
Topeka.  and  Ci-lomdo  Springs. 
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ORIENTATION   AND   DIALOCUZ 

In  planning  the  two-day  activities,  we  cs- 
tablLshed  two  objectives.  One  was  to  provide 
a  first-hand  introduction  to  the  MBA 
Program's  educational  objectives  and  teach- 
ing philosophy.  The  first  evening  of  the  visit 
was  devoted  entirely  to  small-group  dUmer 
discussions  between  the  visitors  and  HBS 
professors  whose  classes  they  would  attend 
the  next  morning.  In  this  intimate  setting, 
each  Instructor  was  able  to  relate  the  partic- 
ular case  and  teaching  objectives  of  tlie 
next  day's  class  to  the  educational  philosophy 
and  goals  of  the  overall  MBA  experience. 
The  guests  were  given  copies  of  the  cases 
to  read  that  evening  to  help  them  appreciate 
more  fully  the  class  discussions.  Then,  after 
attending  classes  the  next  morning,  they 
Joined  the  Chlcano  students  for  lunch  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  about 
the  HBS  approach  to  education  for  manage- 
ment. 

Our  .second  objective  was  to  engage  in 
substantive  dialogue  with  our  guests  on  the 
Issues  Involved  in  attracting  capable 
Mexican-Americans  to  graduate  manage- 
ment education  in  general  and  to  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  in  particular.  As  a  prel- 
ude to  these  discussions,  however,  we  felt  It 
would  be  helpful  to  convey  something  of  the 
expectations  and  opportunities  of  our  MBAs 
as  they  complete   the   two-year  program. 

Hence,  part  of  an  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  a  meetmg  with  Professor  Wickham  Skin- 
ner. Chairman  of  the  Production  and  Opera- 
tions Management  teaching  area.  He  had 
been  spending  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
time  during  the  1973-74  academic  year  study- 
ing the  relationships  In  the  ongoing  work 
of  some  20  Individuals  at  the  School  In  the 
areas  of  career  counseling,  career  develop- 
ment, and  placement. 

The  visitors  then  met  with  Ms.  Beverly 
Splane,  Director  of  MBA  Career  Development 
Projects.  Her  assignment  has  been  to  de- 
velop both  information  and  contacts  hi  in- 
creasingly poptilar  but  poorly  understood 
career  markets,  such  as  small  business  and 
the  nonprofit  sector.  In  order  to  provide 
better  access  to  those  markets  for  HBS  grad- 
uates. An  e.ssentlal  element  In  these  con- 
versations—as m  all  phases  of  this  project- 
was  the  active  participation  of  Chlcanos 
currently  at  the  School.  Their  contribution 
provided  perspective  within  which  the  dis- 
cussions of  career  opportunities  took  on 
particular  relevance. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  focused 
directly  on  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  re- 
cruiting and  selection  processes,  financial 
aid.  and  the  Issues  Involved  In  attracting  out- 
standing Chlcanos  to  the  MBA  Program. 
Having  based  this  project  on  the  premise  that 
highly  respected  individuals  and  role  models 
are  key  elements  in  encouraging  Mexican- 
Americans  (and,  indeed,  most  others)  to  at- 
tend the  Harvard  Business  School,  our  aim 
here  was  twofold:  first,  to  provide  our  guests 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  both  the 
selection  process  and  criteria;  second,  to 
learn  as  much  as  we  cotUd  from  our  guests 
about  the  weaknesses  in  our  own  concepts 
and  assumptions  about  tlie  people  we  are 
trying  to  recruit. 

The  time  spent  In  the  first  day  and  a  half  of 
the  project  proved  its  usefulness.  Our  guests 
were  able  to  apply  their  understanduigs  of 
the  MBA  educational  and  career  oppor- 
tunities to  a  rigorous  questioning  of  the  ad- 
missions process  and  financial  aid  programs. 
The  result  was  exactly  the  kind  of  learning 
experience,  on  both  sides,  which  we  had 
hoped  for.  Our  guests  gained  a  much  clearer 
impression  of  the  type  of  person  the  School 
hopes  to  attract  and  some  ideas  on  how  to 
Identify  such  people. 

For  our  part,  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  visitors  crystalli;!ed  the  ways  In  whlcii 
the  School  Is  regarded  by  Chlcanoe.  The  dis- 
cussion al.sf)  emphasis-ed  the  need  for   the 
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very    type    of    first-hand    Information    the 
project  was  designed  to  provide. 

The  close  of  the  two  very  full  days  was 
marked  by  cocktails  and  dinner  at  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  Club — an  affair  which  no- 
body seemed  to  want  to  end.  In  fact.  It 
didn't.  Unbeknownst  to  any  but  themselves, 
the  members  of  UMAS  had  reserved  a  room 
at  a  nearby  restaurant,  where  we  retired  for  a 
relaxed  and  fraternal  conclusion  to  an  ex- 
perience from  which  we'd  all  learned  a  lot. 

EXPANDINO    OPPORTUNITY 

One  fact  remains  eminently  clear,  how- 
ever. The  task  of  expanding  opportunity  for 
gradtiate  management  education  to  more 
Mexican-Americans  is  one  that  the  Harvard 
Business  School  can  effect  In  only  a  limited 
way.  We  shall,  of  course,  do  aU  we  can  and 
demonstrate  to  others  our  commitment  to 
the  task.  But  the  challenge  is  overlaid  with 
long-standing  societal  forces  which  cannot 
be  overcome  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

Our  hope  for  this  experiment,  therefore, 
remains  modest.  By  increasing  the  sources 
of  first-hand  information  within  environ- 
ments where  the  School  has  heretofore  had 
little  Influence,  we  hope  to  expand  aware- 
ness and  Interest  In  professional  manage- 
ment education.  We  hope  also  that  in  the 
future  the  Harvard  MBA  Program  will  in- 
creasingly be  perceived  by  outstanding  Mexi- 
can-Americans as  attractive,  meaningful, 
and  worthy  of  their  serious  consideration. 


A  PARDON  IS  NOT  JUST  A  BEAUTI- 
FUL DOCUMENT  TO  FRAME  AND 
HANG  ON  THE  WALL 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  I  have  termed  our  linger- 
ing "obsession"  with  Richard  Nixon — 
although  he  is  now  a  private  citizen — 
helped  make  President  Ford's  pardon  of 
the  former  President  such  a  controversial 
and,  for  the  new  President,  at  least  a 
temporarily  politically  hurtful  action. 

I  have  previously  outlined  here  on  this 
floor  or  elsewhere  my  own  attitude  to- 
ward the  pardon — my  questions  about  its 
timing,  or  about  the  apparent  fact  that  it 
was  granted  without  consultation  on 
President  Ford's  part  with  such  as  the 
special  prosecutor,  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  congressional  leadership,  but  end- 
ing up  with  my  own  conclusion  that 
President  Ford  took  the  imexpected  ac- 
tion he  did,  and  when  he  did,  out  of  his 
sincere  desire  to  help  tliis  Nation  and  its 
people  shift  their  focus  from  Watergate 
and  Nixon  to  the  great  problems  facing 
them  and  the  world. 

The  fact  that  President  Ford  did  not 
achieve — or,  at  least,  has  not  yet 
achieved — his  ambitions  in  that  latter 
regard  is  already  political  history;  and  I 
regret  for  us  all,  as  well  as  for  him,  that 
such  has  been  the  case  even  as  I  hope 
that,  when  the  President  appears  to- 
morrow as  now  planned  before  the  Hun- 
Kate  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  fiu-ther  "explain"  the  facts 
behind  his  decision  to  grant  the  pardon, 
he  will  be  able  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
supersuspicions — what  else  could  one  call 
them?— that,  in  the  aftermath  of  Water- 
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gate,  some  people  hold  about  his  true 
motives. 

One  area  for  such  suspicions — cer- 
tainly one  location  where,  so  to  speak, 
the  su.spicious  wished  to  look  under  the 
rug — was  in  regard  to  the  impact  of  the 
pardon  upon  the  pending  Watergate 
trial  proceedings,  as  just  now  begun, 
and  the  attitude  toward  the  pardon  of 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski  who, 
many  critics  just  naturally  assumed,  had 
to  be  both  affronted  and  discouraged  by 
the  fact  of  the  pardon. 

Mr.  Jaworski  has,  as  we  now  know, 
resigned  his  job  and  returned  to  private 
law  practice.  In  doing  so,  he  is  fuUy  en- 
titled— and  has  earned — the  plaudits  be- 
ing directed  toward  him  for  a  task  well 
and  competently  performed,  under  some 
of  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
imaginable.  I  too,  would  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Jaworski — and  to  thank 
him — for  a  job  well  done. 

However,  the  contrasting  treatment 
by  two  of  our  national  newspapers,  to- 
day, toward  the  effect  of  the  Nixon 
pardon  upon  Mr.  Jaworski's  work,  and 
upon  his  attitude  toward  the  pardon  is 
worth  noting. 

The  "New  York  Times "  intoned,  edi- 
torially today,  that: 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Ford  (dur- 
ing the  Hungate  hearings)  should  not  skirt 
the  Issue  of  the  Presidential  pardon  itself. 
There  Is,  for  Instance,  the  matter  of  possible 
conflict  between  the  pardon  and  the  charter 
granted  the  special  Watergate  prosecutor — 
an  Issue  disposed  of  much  too  cavalierly  by 
Leon  Jaworski  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
last  week. 

By  contrast,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
thought  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Jaworski  for 
his  more  specific  views  upon  the  par- 
don—something the  editors  of  the 
Times  rather  cavalierly  overlooked,  one 
might  say.  In  any  event,  the  result  of 
the  Journal's  reportorial  research  is  con- 
tained in  a  front  page  article  in  its  to- 
day's edition,  by  Karen  J.  Elliott. 

Ms.  Elliott's  report  is  revealing  and, 
I  think,  useful  enough  under  the  im- 
mediate circumstances  to  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  will  hi- 
sert  the  full  article,  but  I  would  like  to 
highlight  at  least  these  portions:  That 
Mr.  Jaworski  denies  that  the  pardon 
prompted  his  resignation;  that  he  has 
kept  silent  about  it  up  to  now  because  he 
wished,  first,  to  have  the  Watergate  jui-y 
chosen  and  sequestered;  that  he  consid- 
ers he  has  completed  his  primary  task — 
that  of  outlining  Mr.  Nixon's  role  in  the 
coverup;  that,  in  this  regard,  the  evi- 
dence to  be  now  presented  in  the  Water- 
gate trials  is  the  "best  prepai*ed  case  I 
have  been  associated  with"  and  that  the 
"evidence  will  show  he  is  guilty,  just  as 
much  as  a  guilty  plea." 

As  to  some  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  just  have  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
outcome  of  the  trials  may  be.  But  what  is 
clearly  pertinent  to  the  public  debate 
that  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  that 
Sunday  morning  the  pardon  was  granted, 
is  Mr.  Jaworski's  belief — which  happens 
to  be  one  I  have  shared  and  presented  all 
along — that  the  offering  of  the  pardon 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  acceptance  of  It  clearly 
signifies  the  former  President's  guilt  of 
at    least    the    obstruction    of    justice 
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charge  which  was  Incorporated  into 
Article  I  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
impeachment  resolution. 

Listen,  my  colleagues,  to  what  Mr. 
Jaworski  states  in  this  regard : 

A  pardon  isn't  Just  a  beautiful  document  to 
frame  and  hang  on  the  wall.  You  are  offered 
a  pardon  only  because  it  Is  believed  you  can 
be  charged  and  convicted.  You  accept  It  oniy 
if  you  want  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this,  as  in  those  other 
ways    already    commented    upon,    Leon 
Jaworski  has  performed  a  public  service 
by  helping  to  set  the  record  straight.  The 
full  Journal  article  is  now  set  forth: 
The  Pardon  of  Nixon  Was  Timely.   Legal. 
Jaworski  Beuevks 
(By  Karen  J.  Elliott) 
Washington— Special  Watergate  Prosecu- 
tor Leon  Jaworski  sees  nothing  wrong  with 
President  Ford's  decision  last  month  to  par- 
don Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Jaworski.  talking  publicly  about  the 
controversy  for  the  first  time,  concedes  that 
the  pardon  prevented  an  indictment  and 
trial  of  Mr.  Nixon.  But  he  beUeves  that  suf- 
ficient evidence  has,  or  soon  will,  become 
public  to  show  conclusively  that  the  former 
President  was  guilty  of  obstruction  of  Justice. 
"The  evidence  will  show  he's  guilty.  Just 
as  much  as  a  guilty  plea,"  the  special  prose- 
cutor declared  durhig  an  interview  yesterday 
in  his  sparsely  furnished  office  here.  Next 
week.  Mr.  Jaworski  is  leaving  the  Job  he  has 
held  for  11  months  and  is  returning  to  Hous- 
ton to  resume  the  practice  of  law. 

The  special  prosecutor  believes,  further- 
more, that  both  the  offering  of  a  pardon  and 
Mr.  Nixon's  acceptance  of  it  clearly  signifv 
his  guilt: 

"A  pardon  isn't  Just  a  beautiful  docu- 
ment to  frame  and  hang  on  the  wall.  You 
are  offered  a  pardon  only  because  It  Is  be- 
lieved you  can  be  charged  and  convicted. 
You  accept  it  only  If  you  want  to  be  cleared." 
an  all-out  defense 
Mr.  Jaworski's  attitude  about  the  pardon 
has  been  a  subject  of  intense  speculation 
here  for  weeks.  Many  have  assumed  that 
the  special  prosecutor,  who  has  gained  a 
reputation  hi  Washington  for  toughness  and 
Integrity,  objected  to  the  decision.  It  even 
has  been  suggested  in  recent  days  that  his 
supposed  anger  over  the  pardon  Is  what 
prompted  him  to  resign  his  post. 

In  fact,  his  statements  yesterday  amount 
to  an  all-out  defense  of  the  most  controver- 
sial aspect  of  the  pardon:  its  timing  prior  to 
a  Nixon  Indictment  and  trial.  Thus,  the 
Jaworski  position  could  have  significant 
political  benefit  for  President  Ford,  whose 
popularity  with  the  public  has  dropped  dra- 
matically since  he  granted  the  pardon. 

The  special  prosecutor  .said  he  has  kep. 
silent  on  the  pardon  and  on  Mr.  Nixon's  role 
in  the  Watergate  cover-up  for  two  reasons: 
He  wanted  to  wait  until  a  Jury  was  chosen 
and  sequestered  for  the  trial  of  five  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  former  top  aides,  and  he  wanted  to 
wait  until  he  had  announced  his  resignation. 
All  that  has  happened,  and  now  Mr.  Jaworski 
is  talking:  There  will  be  more  newspaper 
Interviews,  and  on  Sunday  he  Is  scheduled 
to  appear  on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press"  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Jaworski  denies  that  the  pardon 
prompted  his  resignation.  He  said  in  the 
interview  yesterday  that  he  decided  three 
weeks  ago  to  resign  because  he  has  com- 
pleted what  he  has  always  considered  to  be 
his  primary  task— outlining  Mr.  Nixon's  role 
In  the  cover-up. 

His  own  departure,  he  said,  won't  slow 
the  mvestigations  that  the  prosecutor's  of- 
fice is  conductmg  mto  the  mUk-fund  scandal 
and  Into  Illegal  political  contributions  by 
corporations.  Action  Is  expected  soon  against 
other  companies,  he  said. 
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The  special  prosecutor  said  that  evidence 
to  be  presented  during  the  currept  Water- 
gate trial  will  further  enmesh  tlte  former 
President  In  the  cover-up.  Mr.  ' Jaworskl, 
who  won't  be  participating  In  thei  prosecu- 
tion, called  It  "the  best-prepared:  case  I've 
been  aatoclated  with." 

Mr.  Jaworskl's  attitude  about  the  contro- 
versial pardon  rests  on  the  assumption 
drawn  from  an  early  Ford  news  conference 
that  President  Ford  always  intended  to  par- 
don Mr.  Nixon  eventually.  Thus,  to  Mr.  Ja- 
worskl,  all  that  is  at  Issue  is  the  itimlng  of 
the  pardon.  t 

Mr.  Jaworskl  insists  that  If  MJ.  Nixon's 
case  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  Indict- 
ment and  trial,  the  public  wcjuld  have 
learned  nothing  more  about  tfte  former 
President's  role  than  will  ccmae  eiut  in  the 
trial  of  his  former  aides.  "It's  a  mistalce  to 
believe  there  would  have  been  mori  evidence 
for  the  public  if  he  had  been  ^ied,"  the 
special  prosecutor  said. 

.  "If  he  had  been  pardoned  after  iiidlctment, 
Uie  public  would  have  no  new  inlbrmation. 
If  he  bad  gone  to  trial,  he  couldj  have  in- 
voked his  Fifth  Amendment  ^arantees 
against  self-incrimination,  pleaded;  nolo  con- 
tendere, or  even  pleaded  guUtyi  and  we 
wouldn't  have  learned  any  new  dttaUs,"  Mr. 
Jaworskl  said  r 

The  special  prosecutor  woiildn't  aay  wheth- 
er be  would  have  prosecuted  t|ke  former 
President  if  Mr.  Ford  hadn't  pardoned  him. 
"Nothing  is  served  by  talking  al^out  hypo- 
thetical situations  now,"  he  declared. 

But  Mr.  Jaworskl  said  that  If  the  former 
President  had  been  charged,  }iis  trial 
wouldn't  have  come  for  many  moiiths.  "We 
gave  no  consideration  to  doing  anytpiing  with 
the  former  President  untu  after  ftie  cover- 
up  Jury  was  sequestered."  he  said; 

A  major  task  still  facing  the  special  proe- 
ecutlon  force  Is  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Nixon  Investigation  and  on  other  Mpects  of 
the  Watergate  case.  That  report  wBI  exclude 
much  evidence  against  the  formeriPresident 
unless  Congress  specifically  authorj^s  its  in- 
clusion. Without  such  authority,  Mr.  Jawor- 
skl believes,  a  prosecutor  can't  ethtcally  dis- 
close evidence  against  a  man  who  h»sn't  been 
charged;  Mr.  Jaworskl  has  asked  Cc^gress  for 
authority  to  Include  such  mater^l  In  the 
report.  ^j 

"We  can  paint  a  very  full  plctip-e  of  Mr. 
Nlxon'3  role  in  obstructing  Justlctj,  but  the 
difficulty  arises  In  other  areas  where  we 
didn't  bring  charges,"  he  said.  The  Water- 
gate grand  Jury  named  Mr.  Nixon  |is  an  un- 
indlcted  coconspirator  in  the  obstruction  of 
Justice  for  which  his  former  aides :are  being 
tried. 

Mr.  Jaworskl  Is  turning  philonpphical  as 
he  prepares  to  leave  for  a  rest  at  ihls  Texas 
ranch,  where  he  will  "watch  the  deer  and 
birds  and  think  about  something  besides 
Watergate  for  the  first  time  In  a  year."  Water- 
gate, he  believes,  has  shown  that  tbe  Ameri- 
can governmental  system  works.  '"Here  are 
top  men  In  government  who  baiien't  been 
spared  from  Investigation,  exposure  and  con- 
viction," he  said.  f 

But  he  Isn't  sorry  to  be  leaving,  "yhe  whole 
thing  is  a  trakedy,"  he  said.  "And  t  don't  get 
any  satisfaction  from  being  invdived  In  a 
national  tragedy."  i 


SEAPOWER  STILL  KEY  TO  l^TION'S 
DEFENSE  I 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTiMlVES 
Wednesday.  October  16.  i974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  to  the  attention  (4  niy  col- 
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leagues  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  very  fine  remarks  of  the  Navy's  new 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  James 
L.  HoUoway  ni  as  they  appeared  In  the 
Washin«:ton  Post  of  October  15. 

Our  new  CNO  places  great  importance 
on  maintaining  the  offensive  firepower 
and  flexibility  of  the  Navy's  surface 
ships.  Maintaining  a  swift,  mobile  and 
efiftclent  Navy  is  not  only  important  to  us 
now  because  it  means  we  can  get  the 
most  out  of  our  defense  dollars,  but  also 
becatLse  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing 
Its  efforts  to  complete  an  integrated  fish- 
ing, merchant  marine,  and  naval  fieet. 

Admiral  Holloway  cogently  describes 
some  of  the  Navy's  recent  technologlcsd 
advances,  builds  a  strong  case  for  its 
Increased  economy  and  effectiveness,  and 
at  the  same  time  outlines  some  of  the 
room  for  improvement. 

I  think  all  Americans  should  be  pleased 
with  his  objectives  as  outlined  in  the  in- 
terview and  included  at  this  time  in  the 
Record : 

Navt  Seeks  More  PntEPowrEE 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

A  major  Increase  In  the  offensive  firepower 
and  flexibility  of  the  Navy's  surface  ships 
Is  the  primary  goal  of  the  Navy^  new  boss. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  James  L. 
Holloway  III. 

To  get  that  extra  strlkhig  power,  the  ad- 
miral. In  an  interview  last  week  in  his  Pen- 
tagon office,  said  he  plans  to  speed  up  devel- 
opment of  the  Navy's  new  Harpoon  shlp-klll- 
Ing  missile  and  expand  both  the  number  of 
ships  that  will  carry  this  new  weapon  and  the 
number  of  mlsslle-firlng  batteries  on  each 
vessel. 

Harpoon  is  designed  to  hit  enemy  vessels 
as  much  as  60  miles  away,  far  beyond  the 
range  of  Navy  guns.  Wide  deployment  of  this 
missile,  Holloway  feels,  will  also  bring  with  it 
much  of  the  new  flexibility  the  fleet  needs. 

It  would,  for  example,  allow  many  vessels 
now  equipped  primarily  from  air  attack  to 
operate  more  independently  of  the  carriers 
and  contribute  more  to  offensive  rather  than 
purely  defensive  operations. 

With  the  price  of  ships  soaring,  and  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  fleet  reduced  from  almost  900 
vessels  five  years  ago  to  Just  over  500  today, 
Holloway  says  the  Navy  must  get  more  out 
of  each  ship.  The  service,  he  said,  "simply 
can't  afford  to  build  new  ships  only  to  protect 
carriers"  from  air  or  sea  attack. 

The  Navy  has  been  criticized  by  many  ob- 
servers in  recent  years  for  putting  too  much 
emphasis  on  very  expensive  vessels  such  as 
nuclear-powered  frigates  that  are  laden 
mostly  with  antiaircraft  missiles  to  defend 
the  carriers. 

Holloway.  in  effect,  Indicated  that  he  wlU 
move  away  from  that  concept.  He  feels 
that  the  Navy's  new  carrier-based  F-14 
fighter  has  "three  times  the  capabUity" 
of  the  current  F-4  fighter  to  protect  carriers 
from  air  attack.  And.  he  pointed  out,  the 
era  of  long-range  antlshipping  missiles — 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  navy  and 
air  force — has  made  obsolete  the  idea  of 
carriers  operating  with  tight  screens  of 
escorts. 

Task  forces  now  are  dispersed  dozens  of 
miles  apart,  so  that  a  nuclear-tipped  mis- 
sile exploding  near  one  ship  will  not  de- 
stroy others. 

"We  really  want  to  drop  the  term 
'escort,'  ••  Holloway  said.  "Carriers  don't 
need  a  ring  of  ships  around  them  anymore. 
The  threat  is  so  much  faster  now.  The  at- 
tack range  of  submarine -launched  |  anti- 
shipping)  missiles  is  25  miles  or  so.  In  a 
conflict,  the  fleet  disposition  is  dispersed 
over  many  miles  of  ocean,  lliin.rd  by  radio 
commiuilcatlons,   not  visual.' 
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It  Is  In  those  widely  dLsptersed  formations 
that  Holloway  believes  UjS.  surface  ships 
must  be  able  to  do  more  offensively — espe- 
ciaUy  attacking  enemy  surface  ships — than 
they  now  are  equipped  to  handle.  Aides  to 
Holloway  say  the  admiral  does  not  want 
the  Navy  to  repeat  what  many  officers  con- 
sider to  be  a  serious  mistake  in  putting  so 
little  armament  on  the  new  lOSa-class  of 
detroyer  escorts  and  B63-class  of  destroyers 
now  la  production. 

Holloway  Is  clearly  looking  to  Harpoon — 
which  can  also  be  fired  from  planes  and  sub- 
marines— to  give  UJ3.  ships  more  punch 
quickly. 

We  plan  to  "exploit  Harpoon,"  the  admiral 
said,  deploying  it  not  only  as  planned  on  new 
patrol  frigates  and  missile  gunboats  not  yet 
In  full  production  but  "Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Installations  on  all  stirface  combat- 
ants— cruisers,  (large)  frigates,  destroyers 
and  escorts." 

"There  will  be  a  big  retrofit  program  also," 
Holloway  said,  referring  to  plans  to  put  the 
new  missile  on  some  older  vessels  as  well. 

Ironically,  when  Harpoon  gets  to  the  fleet 
late  next  year,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  become 
about  the  last  major  navy  In  the  world  to 
recognize  the  potential  of  long-range  anti- 
shipping  missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  had  such  weapons  for 
years,  and  it  was  the  sinking  of  an  Israeli  de- 
stroyer In  1967  by  a  Soviet-equipped  Egyp. 
tlan  missile  t>oat  that  first  sent  shock  «^ves 
through  the  U.S.  Navy  high  command.  The 
navies  of  France.  Israel  and  naany  other 
countries  developed  these  weapons  well 
aheaU  of  the  U.S. 

Harpoon,  however,  may  be  one  of  the  best, 
longest-range,  and  most  expensive  (upwards 
of  $250,000  apiece)  of  the  antlshipping  mis- 
siles. 

The  missile  carries  a  radar  set  In  Its  no.se 
and,  once  fired  In  the  general  direction  of 
the  target,  uses  that  radar  to  home  In  on  the 
target. 

Now  some  three  months  Into  his  new  Job 
as  CNO,  HoUoway  says  that  while  he,  of 
course,  "Inherits  the  hardware"  from  his 
predecessors,  his  main  hope  and  "the  most 
Important  thing  Is  that  our  ships  should  be 
multipurpose,  flexible  and  stress  an  offensive 
capability." 

Holloway  says  the  Navy  is  also  reviewing  its 
plans  for  another  "sea  control  ship"  the  serv- 
ice wants  badly  but  which  Congress  has 
vetoed. 

That  ship  is  a  new  mlnl-alrcraft  carrier 
to  carry  helicopters  and  vertical  take-otf  Jets 
for  convoy  duty  and  submarine-hunting. 
HoUoway  says  the  Navy  is  now  looking  at  giv- 
ing such  ships  expanded  roles,  including 
mine-sweeping,  carrying  Marine  assault  hell- 
copters  and  even  carrying  Army  helicopter 
gunshlps. 

Holloway,  at  52.  moved  Into  the  Job  last 
July  when  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  retired. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Holloway  has  no  illu- 
sions at>out  the  growing  power  of  the  Soviet 
navy  and.  In  particular,  its  submarine  forces, 
which  make  It  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes  open  in  war- 
time. 

The  Navy  says  it  Is  ciurently  $2  bUllon 
In  the  red  on  new  ships  already  authorized 
by  Congress,  strictly  due  to  Inflation.  The 
overhaul  of  15  older  ships,  also  approved  on 
Capitol  HUl,  has  been  deferred  along  with 
aircraft  and  base  maintenance  which  the 
Navy  claims  is  essential  but  which  Is  beln£ 
postponed  because  of  rising  prices. 

All  of  this,  Holloway  says,  wUl  at  some 
point  lead  to  a  deterioration  In  fleet  readi- 
ness which  must  somehow  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Navy,  Congress  and  the  pubUc.  In  the 
case  of  vessels  under  construction,  the  Navy 
can  either  ask  for  more  money  from  Con- 
gress, request  a  redistribution  of  money  from 
future  programs  to  keep  current  projects 
going  In  the  hope  of  recouping  in  later  years 
or  simply  buUd  fewer  ships. 
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For  the  maintenance  account,  the  Navy 
is  faced  with  the  choice  of  either  spreading 
money  thinly  to  keep  the  600-shlp  fieet  oper- 
ating, or  dropping  to  a  smaUer  but  better 
melntained  Navy. 

Holloway,  In  effect,  expressed  a  fear  that 
decisions  concerning  the  relative  size  and 
.•i;trength  of  VB.  armed  forces  will  be  made 
almost  unwittingly  by  factors  other  than 
national  policy. 

"We've  got  to  keep  in  front  of  our  people  at 
nil  times  what  the  puriKJse  of  the  Navy  is," 
he  said.  "It  Is  to  carry  out  the  assigned 
tasks  of  national  strategy.  So  the  number  of 
ships  the  Navy  maintains  and  where  they 
are  should  depend  on  national  strategy;  not 
where  the  CNO  says  they  should  be  or  Just 
because  we've  done  things  a  certain  way 
before." 

On  personnel  matters,  Holloway  had  praise 
for  the  efforts  of  Zumwalt  to  ease  many  biu"- 
dens  of  mUitary  life  for  enlisted  men. 

But  Holloway,  as  expected,  said  he  now 
wants  to  "slow  down  the  rate  of  change  a 
little  and  consolidate  oiu-  position."  He  added 
that  he  wants  to  "emphasize  and  strengthen 
those  (Zumwalt-style  reforms)  that  have 
given  a  good  payoff"  and  discard  some 
others. 

The  admiral  said  he  hadn't  decided  yet 
what  would  be  discarded,  but  that  his  review 
would  take  Into  account  "changing  world 
conditions."  He  did  not  deny  that  such 
changes  might  Involve  shifts  in  some  of  the 
overseas  homeporting  arrangements  set  In 
motion  by  Zumwalt.  This  could  mean  an 
eventual  change  in  plans  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
homeport  arrangement  In  Greece,  where  six 
destroyers  are  based  and  where  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment  has  risen  sharply  In  recent 
months. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATE 
SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congi-ess  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  providing  new  ways  and  means  of 
developing  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

I  know  that  our  efforts  will  pay  divi- 
dends for  all  Americans  as  we  decrease 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy  and  find  new  low-cost  domestic 
power  sources. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  energy  sources 
Is  the  Sun  and  we  have  already  author- 
ized a  large-scale  effort  to  develop  the 
technology  necessary  to  utilize  solar  en- 
ergy for  heating  and  cooling  purposes. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
research  that  has  already  been  done  in 
the  field  and  some  cost  analysis  projec- 
tions that  I  believe  we  can  all  accept 
with  a  great  deal  of  optimism. 

The  findings  are  from  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  A.  F.  Hildebrandt  of  the 
College  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Houston  while 
appearing  before  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Project  Independence  hear- 
ings at  Houston  on  September  19, 1974. 

The  University  of  Houston  is  already 
providing  considerable  leadership  in  the 
energy  research  field,  as  is  demonstrated 
in  the  report,  entitled  "Large  Scale  Solar 
Thermal  Conversion."  The  report  fol- 
lows: 
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Large  Scau:  Solar  Thermal  Conversion 

(By  Prof.  A.  P.  Hildebrandt) 
It  has  been  realized  that  a  sizable  fraction 
of  oiu-  energy  requirement*  could  be  suppUed 
within  the  continental  United  States  from 
solar  energy  if  developed.  "The  NSF/RANN 
Program  has  Initiated  a  broad  vlgorovis  pro- 
gram In  solar  home  heating  and  cooling, 
photovoltaic  or  solar  ceU  conversion,  ocean 
thermal  gradients  and  wind  power.  Because 
these  studies  could  provide  pollution-free 
energy  for  the  distant  future  from  within  the 
United  States,  I  believe  the  studies  should  be 
fully  supported. 

The  major  portion  of  my  presentation  here 
Is  concerned  with  solar  thermal  conversion 
and  more  specifically  on  the  potential  of  uti- 
lizing the  solar  tower  concept  for  large  scale 
conversion  of  solar  energy.  [  1  ]  This  concept 
is  currently  under  study  by  Dr.  Lorln  L.  Vant- 
Hull  and  the  author  at  the  University  of 
Houston  in  conjunction  with  McDonnell 
Douglas  Astronautics  Corporation  and  now 
several  other  groups  under  NSF/RANN 
grants.  The  concept  consists  of  redirecting 
solar  energy  from  a  square  mile  area  (2.6  km') 
via  Individually  controlled  flat  mirrors  or 
hellostats  as  shown  In  Figure  1.  The  solar 
radiation  is  reflected  onto  a  central  receiver 
or  boiler  atop  a  1500  foot  tower.  The  absorbed 
heat  can  then  either  be  converted  to  steam 
for  electric  power  generation  or  used  for  the 
production  of  chemical  fuels.  As  depicted  In 
the  hisert,  the  size  of  the  hellostats  varies 
from  4-6  meters  dimensions  as  determined  by 
economics,  and  Indirectly  mtroduces  a  lower 
bound  for  the  tower  height.  The  tempera- 
tures obtainable  with  such  a  point  focus  con- 
centrator is  readily  in  the  range  of  800- 
1200'K. 

The  amount  of  energy  that  can  be  col- 
lected with  a  square  mile  unit  in  the  desert 
southwest  with  40  percent  of  the  ground 
covered  with  mirrors  is  500  megawatts 
Thermal  or  200  megawatts  Electric  for  five 
hours  in  the  winter  and  somewhat  more 
energy  for  ten  hours  in  the  summer.  Because 
of  the  point  focus  requirement  clear  sunny 
days  are  required.  Ideal  locations  for  initial 
development  exist  several  hundred  miles 
west  of  San  Antonio,  Texas  out  to  the  Mojave 
desert  In  California  for  a  width  of  several 
hundred  miles. 

The  cost  of  heat  produced  via  a  solar  con- 
centrator once  developed  (after  the  tenth 
plant  construction)  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
capital  costs  Include  the  heat  collection  costs 
but  do  not  Include  electric  generating  facili- 
ties. The  estimate  of  $8/bbl  of  oU  equivalent 
is  competitive  with  present  fuel  costs.  Capi- 
tal costs  are  equivalent  to  $l00/kW  Thermal. 
The  Intermittent  nature  of  solar  energy 
needs  to  be  addressed  but  there  are  power 
grids  where  studies  have  shown  deflnlte  peak 
power  requirements  to  be  related  to  direct 
solar  radiation.  This  would  mean  no  storage 
or  backup  would  "3e  required.  For  night 
operation  and  some  cloudiness  thermal  stor- 
age in  the  earth  strata,  using  wells  appears 
very  attractive.  Also  pumped  hydro  storage 
is  being  studied  for  suitable  areas.  Another 
backup  for  a  solar  plant  Is  to  use  low  cost 
gas  turbine  peaking  plants.  Such  peaking 
units  are  somewhat  inefficient  and  require 
expensive  fuels  but  if  the  yearly  operating 
time  is  small  compared  to  "that  of  a  solar 
plant,  the  combination  of  a  solar  plant  with 
a  peaking  unit  Is  an  attractive  one. 

For  a  deeper  penetration  Into  the  energy 
market  chemical  oroduction  and  transmis- 
sion is  required.  One  chemical  process  most 
often  discussed  is  the  electrolysis  of  water 
Into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Electrolysis  may 
prove  attractive  in  certain  circumstances  but 
lacks  in  overall  efficiency  with  thermo- 
chemlcal  means.  The  electrolysis  process  Is 
70  percent  efficient  and  Is  preceded  usually 
by  a  30-40%  electric-conversion  cycle. 

Thermo-chemical  processes  have  been 
proposed  by  DeBeni  for  the  breakdown  of 
water  Into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and,  for  the 
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temperature  possi'Dle  with  the  point  focus 
concentrator,  efflclences  are  estimated  at 
60-70  percent. [2]  The  DeBeni  process  how- 
ever Is  multi-step  and  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly proven.  An  attractive  alternative  to 
this  would  be  to  decompose  methane  and 
water  reversibly,  over  a  catalyst  at  high  tem- 
perature and  pressure  Into  H,  and  CO.(31 
These  chemicals  would  be  transmitted  as 
gases  in  a  pipeline  to  a  distant  user  and  re- 
formed Into  methane  and  water  over  a  cata- 
lyst with  the  production  of  heat.  The 
methane  and  water  would  be  returned  to  a 
nuclear  reactor  or  solar  plant  as  the  case 
may  be  via  a  second  pipeline,  the  overall 
system  being  closed.  Such  a  chemical  trans- 
mission line  would  be  more  expensive  thaii 
conventional  transmission  systems  and  have 
a  smaller  economic  radius  than  for  burning 
methane. 

On  the  other  hand  the  production  of  a 
chemical  compound  is  estimated  as  60-70 
percent  efficient  compared  to  30-40  percent 
for  electric  power  generation  and  permits 
storage  of  solar  energy  In  gas  wells,  gas  stor- 
age facilities  and  as  liquids.  The  most  Ideal 
location  for  initial  solar  development  is  in 
the  southix-est  where  direct  radiation  Is  high. 
The  thermal  transmission  costs  will  tend  to 
pull  developments  closer  to  the  regional  end 
use. 

In  summary,  solar  energy  will  be  an  ac- 
ceptable form  of  energy  once  converted  into 
electrons,  moleciUes  and  heat  as  delivered  by 
utilities.  Utilities  have  the  distribution  sys- 
tem and  customers  to  make  an  Impact. 

There  are  no  scientific  feasibility  ques- 
tions remaining  for  solar  such  as  for  fusion 
and  there  are  no  really  new  technology  re- 
quirements although  some  modifications  arc 
required  to  Integrate  solar  Into  utUlty  struc- 
tures. The  process  outlined  is  energy  eco- 
nomic and  building  plants  can  be  boot- 
strapped. Also,  there  are  sufficient  resources 
to  produce  such  plants.  Further,  there  Is  no 
air  pollution  and  virtually  no  thermal  pollu- 
tion. Although  water  tower  cooling  for  the 
electric  plants  Is  visualized,  later  plants  could 
well  Incorporate  dry  air  towers  with  a  few 
points  loss  in  efficiency. 

To  show  the  potential  of  solar  thermal 
conversion  let  us  consider  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  United  SUtes  in  the"  year 
2000  estimated  to  be  In  the  range  of  10  " 
BTU's.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  one  cubic 
mile  of  oil.  An  eqxiivalent  amount  of  thermal 
energy  could  be  coUected  from  a  square  of 
land  175  miles  on  the  side  in  the  southwest, 
40  percent  covered  with  mirrors,  and  would 
require  1.5  trillion  dollars  for  capital.  Al- 
though somewhat  more  than  this  amount  of 
solar  energy  would  be  required  because  of 
delivery  processes  It  does  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  potential  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able that  an  appreciable  fraction  of  our  re- 
quirements coiUd  be  met  with  solar.  Ad- 
vantages are  that  solar  Is  non-depletable  and 
within  our  continental  boundaries.  In  par- 
ticular solar  development  could  explicitly 
and  implicitly  affect  our  balance  of  pavmrnts 
favorably. 

The  NSF/R.^NN  program  has  requested 
some  288  million  for  solar  thermal  for  the 
next  five  years.  This  is  to  produce  a  ten 
megawatt  plant.  Pending  favorable  results  a 
full  square  mile  plant  may  be  possible  bv 
1981-85.  Since  it  probably  wUl  take  three  to 
five  years  to  build  a  plant  after  development 
it  probably  wlU  be  near  2000  before  a  sig- 
nificant impact  could  be  made.  In  order  to 
show  a  significant  Impact  (ic;;  )  prior  to 
2000  would  require  an  accelerated  national 
program  similar  to  that  of  our  completed 
lunar  program.  Full-scale  plants  could  cer- 
tainly be  developed  hi  less  than  ten  years. 
A  billion  dollars  a  year  could  result  In  a  full- 
scale  plant  in  5-6  years.  This  would  require 
a  coordinated  effort  of  Government,  Indus- 
trv,  and  Universities.  Pull  scale  plant  produc- 
tion coiild  take  place  by  ten  years  or  less. 
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TiBLt  1. — Eitimaled  Co^n 
450  m  tower,  receiver,  and  heat  -i 

exchangers     (slip    cast    con-  t 

Crete    #10,000,000 

2.8  km-  mirror  field  (46  >   cov-  j 

erage  at  $30,  m^) |85.000,(XK) 

-# 

Total  Capital  Investment ^45, 000, 000 

Depreciation:   straight  line  for  T 

20  years i    2.250.000 

Local  Taxes  and  Interest  (6%).  ;    2,700,000 
Maintenance  of  mirror  field  (30  1 

men  at  »10.000/year) 1       300.000 

Operation  of  tower  facUitl.3  (4   T 

men  at  $12.600/year) t         50.000 

Materials,  supervision,  and  over-   I 

head i       350,000 

-i 

Net  cost 3  5,650,000 

Return  on  average  Investment    f 

at  lO'/o/year i  2,250,000 

Total  cost  (Including  return)-.    17,900,000 
Cost  per  kiD-hr-Thermt^ 

This  solar  furnace  will  produce  h731  x  10« 
kw-hr-T/year  (avg.  of  1480  kw-iu--Tm»  of 
mirror  absorbed  per  year  by  the  teller) . 

Net  cost  per  kw-hr-T ±  0.31 

Total  cost  (including  return)..    I  0.46 

Equivalent  cost  of  natural  gas   ^ 

per  thousand  cubic  feet I  1.35 

Equivalent  cost  per  barrel  of  oil   I 

l6x  10"BTIT;Barrel) i  8.00 


STUDENT  LOAN  TAX  CASE  SHOWS 
HOW  SYSTEM  WORKS 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or   JfORTll   C.*ROI.DJA      i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENtATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speak^.  earUer 
this  year  a  great  maiiy  yoimg  North 
Cai-oUnlans  were  staitled  to  reeeive  tax- 
due  notices  from  the  Greensboro.  N.C. 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  IRS  was  assessing  thenf  retroac- 
tively on  the  basis  of  a  relattt'ely  new 
tax  policy,  which  held  that  educational 
loans  containing  the  forgiveness  repay- 
ment provision  represented  tajable  in- 
come. Affected   were   doctors,  tdentlsts, 
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medical  technologists.  X-ray  technicians, 
teachers,  nurses,  and  others. 

Upon  learning  about  this  situation— 
with  youns  professionals  trained  in  crit- 
ical specialties  being  assessed  taxes  as 
high  as  $1.000— my  distinguished  col- 
league, Congressman  Ike  Andrews,  Im- 
mediately a.slted  the  IRS  to  correct  this 
inequity  administratively. 

When  that  p^o^'ed  Initially  fruitless, 
he  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  14392.  on 
April  25,  which  I  cosponsored,  providing 
that  those  who  had  been  assessed  and 
who  had  paid  retroactive  taxes  covering 
the  past  3  years  would  be  eligible  to  file 
for  and  obtpin  refunds. 

Dui-lng  the  summer  and  early  fall,  143 
other  Members  of  Congress  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  Consrescman  Andrews'  bill.  Tliis 
legislation  was  also  endorsed  by  some  19 
national  health  and  education  groups. 
Even  so,  he  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  cor- 
rect thl.s  problem  administratively. 

His  efforts  have  succeeded,  as  is  ex- 
plained to  .some  degree  in  an  editorial 
contained  in  the  Raleigh,  N.C,  Times  on 
Monday.  October  14.  The  IRS  has  made  a 
wise  revaluation  of  its  original  decision. 
I  commend  my  able  colleague.  Mr.  An- 
DRrws,  for  his  fine  work  and  nm  pleased 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recced  this 
editorial.  "Student  Loan  Tax  Case  Shows 
How  System  Works." 

The  editorial  follows : 
IFro.n   the   Raleigh    (N.C.)    Times,   Oct.    14, 
19741 
Student  Loan  Tax  Case  Shows  How 
Ststtm  Works 
In   AprU,   fahortly   after   the   floodUght   of 
pubUcity  had  Ulumlnated  President  Nixon's 
tax  problems,  the  IRS.  In  a  prime  case  of 
ever-kUl.  loitered  the     boom  on  some  3,000 
young  North  Carolinans. 

They  were  young  professionals  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  Uie  state's  locm-scholar- 
ship  programs  while  in  college,  agreeing  to 
pay  off  loans  with  service  after  graduation. 
Some  are  serving  in  health  care  are<is.  Teach- 
ers are  teaching  in  North  CarolUui  for  every 
year  they  received  financial  aid. 

Suddenly,  the  IRS  began  mailing  out  un- 
expected tax  bills  to  these  students,  giving 
them  only  15  days  to  pay.  IRS  had  ruled  that 
the  loans  were  Income  and  while  the  student 
could  pay  back  the  state  with  service  it  had 
to  pay  IRS  in  coin. 

Many  of  the  young  workers,  hard  pressed  by 
unexpected  tax  bills  as  they  were  Just 
laimchlng  their  careers,  took  their  cases  to 
Fourth  District  Congresman  Ike  Andrews 
who  Introduced  a  bU".  that  would  have  elim- 
inated the  three  years  retroactive  clause  of 
the  bUl.  As  a  result.  IRS  last  month  sus- 
pended collections  until  Dec.  1975  or  until  It 
handed  down  a  policy. 

Now.  IRS  has  l.<i3ued  iliat  policy.  Tax  on 
such  loans  issix-d  iitfore  June  ll]  1973  are 
forgiven. 

WhUe  the  conues3ion  is  one  for  which  we 
can  be  grateful,  IRS  n?e<ls  to  go  further.  The 
students  loan  program  Is  a  good  one.  It 
enables  many  young  people  to  go  to  coUege. 
It  enables  the  state  to  retain  teachers,  doc- 
tors and  oth»r  professionals  within  its 
boundaries. 

This  case,  which  led  to  the  revaluation  by 
IRS,  offers  an  encouraging  example  of  how 
the  over  system  should  work.  Cltlaens.  feel- 
ing wronged,  turn  to  their  elected  represent- 
atives for  relief.  Time  passes  but  the  Inpnt 
pays  off. 
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It  Is  a  process,  however,  that  requires  con- 
stant use.  Now,  the  public  and  Rep  Andrews 
need  to  keep  prodding  IBS  tintu  this  need- 
less, nitpicking  tax  Is  removed  altogether. 
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THE  LATE  "VAL"  MONETTE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  funeral 
services  were  held  on  yesterday,  October 
15,  in  Smithfield.  Va..  for  the  late  and 
lamented  Valmore  Monette.  Affection- 
ately known  as  "Val,"  he  was  a  widely 
recognized  patriot  and  philanthropist. 
As  an  example,  he  contributed  liberallj- 
to  many  different  churches,  as  well  ai. 
many  other  worthy  causes. 

Mr.  Monette  was  a  self-made  man.  He 
managed  to  accumulate  considerable 
wealth  thi'ough  good  management,  ex- 
pert planning,  and  his  ability  to  choose 
and  retain  highly  competent  employees. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  hard  worker  who 
took  understandr.ble  pride  in  his 
acliievements, 

Atwjve  all,  "Val'  was  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican who  devoted  his  talents  and  his  re- 
sources to  the  cause  of  good  government. 
He  was  a  fervent  defender  of  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise, and  he  was  an  active  and  proud 
defender  of  the  American  heritage. 

Many  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Monette 
tliought  of  him  as  a  personal  friend.  He 
and  his  charming  wife  always  enjoyed 
their  rather  frequent  visits  to  Washing- 
ton where  he  was  welcomed  by  scores  of 
people  who  knew  him. 

In  many  respects  "Val"  was  a  most, 
remai-kable  man.  This  Nation,  if  it  is  to 
survive,  needs  more  people  of  his  caliber 
to  speak  out  and  support  its  preserva- 
tion. He  never  wavered  in  his  devotion. 

To  ills  wife,  Pamela,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  llie  family  I  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I 
include  an  article  whicli  appeai-ed  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  It  follows: 

VAL1.IORE    MOJTETTK.   CONTSIBTJTOl,    DIES 

SMrrHriEiji. — Valmore  H.  Monette,  a 
wealthy  Smithfield  businessman  who  headed 
a  worldwide  operation  as  a  manufacturers' 
ro^ireseutative  to  the  commissaries  and  poet 
exclianges  of  the  U.S.  armed  services,  died 
rridij  afternoon  in  Portsmouth  Gciieral  Hos- 
pital. He  w.^3  71. 

A  spokesman  for  the  family  .siid  tlje  caus? 
of  C!:-ath  was  apparently  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Monette  v.as  al.so  a  substantial  con- 
trlljutnr  to  politicians  who  shared  what  he 
called  his  "American  and  patrl-otlc  view." 

He  traveled  and  wrote  exten-sively  to  state 
and  federal  politicians  in  addition  to  con- 
tributing thousands  of  dollars  to  tliem.  in- 
cluding influential  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Prom  his  400-acre  fama  near  here.  Mr. 
Monette  supervised  Army  supermarket  ac- 
counts for  a  wide  range  of  manufacturers, 
among    them    Hersliey   Ptoods,    Rath    Meats. 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee,  Woollte,  Smuckers  Jellies, 
Helene  Curtis.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  Sara  Lee, 
Geritol  and  Morton  Salt. 

In  1973,  a  congressional  committee  Investi- 
gating charges  that  Mr.  Monette  had  made 
illegal  contributions  cleared  him  of  the 
cliarge.  They  found  that  he  had  made  con- 
tributions from  a  personal  checking  account. 
They  also  found  that  Mr.  Monette  had 
neither  a  personal  nor  a  corporate  contract 


with  the  federal  government  because  V.  H. 
Monette  and  Co.  acted  only  as  an  intermedi- 
ary for  manufacturers  dealing  with  the 
armed  forces. 

Mr.  Monette,  a  native  of  Florida,  Mass.,  was 
the  son  of  a  blue-collar  worker.  Despite  drop- 
ping out  of  school  at  age  14,  he  founded  a 
niultlmillion-dollar  business  by  being  an  in- 
termediary between  the  commissary  market- 
ing business  and  the  manufacturer. 


He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pamela 
McCreary  Monette;  two  daughters.  Miss  Am. 
Monette  and  Miss  Marcy  G.  Monette  of  Sa;? 
Rafael,  Calif.;  three  sons,  David  G.  Monen* 
of  Portsmouth,  Richard  W.  Monette  of  Sar 
Antonio,  and  Alan  V.  Monette  of  El  Paso: 
two  sisters,  and  five  brothers. 

A  funeral  servioe  wiU  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Colonial  Funeral  Home  here,  -.vu: , 
burial   in  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Park. 
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The  Hou.se  met  at  11:30  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  pastor. 
Memorial  Baptist  Church.  Arlington,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and 
He  shall  direct  thy  paths. — Proverbs  3 :  6. 

Oiu'  sight  is  short,  our  wills  are  vain, 
and  sometimes  oui'  purposes  are  uncer- 
tain. Steady  us,  O  God,  that  we  may  walk 
a  straight  path  and  reach  tlie  goal  Thou 
hast  for  us. 

Grateful  for  women  and  men  wlio  serve 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  pray  that  the  Speaker  and  tliose  who 
serve  with  him  will  have  Thy  strength, 
guidance,  and  protection. 

We  confess  our  sins  and  pray  for  for- 
giveness. May  Thy  mercy  and  grace  con- 
tinue with  us  today  and  until  we  meet 
again.  In  Jesus*  name.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  la.st  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  tliercof . 

Without  objection,  the  Joiiinal  .stands 
approved. 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  tlie  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  October  11,  1974: 

H.R.  10088.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  11510.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  new  Energv  Research  and 
Development  Administration'  and  In  a  new 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of  such 
functions; 

H.R.  J154G  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  -niicket  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purpose?;;  and 

H.R.  16032.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  change  the  aUoy  and 
weight  of  the  1-cent  piece  and  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
to  authorize  grants  to  Eisenhower  Colleee 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

On  October  14,  1974: 

H  J.  Res.  898.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 


week  in  October  1974  as  'National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week." 
On  October  16,  1974: 
H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  certain  lands  known 
as  Plscataway  Park  in  Prin.?e  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties,  Md.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

^., 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
t!ie  Senate  numbered  65  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  In  certain  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  adrliticnal  costs  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  National  Park  Sy.^tem,  and  for  other  pur- 


ANKOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  him  on  Wednesday,  October 
16,  1974,  he  did  on  that  day  sign  an  en- 
rolled joint  resolution  of  the  House  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Re3. 1163.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fi.s..a 
year   1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PROPOSED  REVIE^V  OP  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  AND  MILITARY 
SALES  PROVISIONS 

(Mr.'  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  v.as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  ana  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiing 
the  past  month,  there  hais  been  serious 
debate  in  the  House  about  violations  of 
our  laws  governing  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary assistance — and  military  sales. 

I  believe  tliat  laws  which  are  on  our 
statute  books  sliould  be  applied  even- 
handedly — or  repealed. 

For  tliat  reason,  I  intend  to  move  in 
oui-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  a 
thorough  review  of  how  the  laws  on  mili- 
tary assistance  have  been  applied  In  the 
jjast. 

This  means,  also,  that  the  Congress 
should  review  the  exact  pronsions  of  the 
various  agreements  imder  which  we  have 
provided  military  aid,  and  military  sales, 
to  different  countries. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  determine 


v.htthEi-  there  a:e  fiaws  in  the  law — and 
wlielher  the  intent  of  the  law  has  been 
circumvented  on  occasion  by  the  terms  ol 
exeri'.tive  agreements. 

I  believe  it  will  be  informative  for  all 
cf  u.c  tc  have  the  full  facts  in  this  mat- 
te:— and  then  to  make  a  fresh  j'udgmenr 
about  what  should  be  done  about  the 
law  as  it  stands  today. 

Mj.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

\ir.  ZABLOCKI.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment lie  has  just  made,  and  I  sincerels 
i^.ope  tliat  v.hen  the  recess  ends,  the  gen- 
tleman will  lose  no  time  in  starting  hear- 
ings on  tills  masL  vital  subject. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  f.i.-ii 
Wisconsin  intends  to  do  just  that. 


COMMLT^ICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES — DEPO- 
SITIONS IN  MATTER  OF  KONIAG 
INC..  ET  AL.  VERSUS  ROGERS  C  3. 
MORTON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Merchar.t 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 

COMMrPTEE  ON  ^lERCHA^fT 

MABINE  and  FiSHEBtES, 

Wttsliington,  D.C.,  October  16,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker,   House   of   Representatives,    Wasi- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  October  15.  l'i"4. 
notices  of  taking  of  deposition  issued  bv 
Duncan,  Brown.  Vvehiberg  &  Palmer  were 
delivered  to  Ned  P.  Everett,  an  employee  oJ 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  to  Peter  Stockton,  a  for- 
mer Investigator  for  this  Committee,  notify- 
ing them  that  their  depositions  would  iV.' 
taken  at  the  offices  of  DTlnc.^n,  Brown,  Wei;.- 
berg  &  Palmer  on  Monday.  October  21.  1971 
in  the  matter  of  Konlag,  inc.,  et  al,  v.  Roger.^ 
C.  B.  Morton. 

I  previously  wrote  you  on  October  7.  for- 
warding copies  of  similar  notices  deiiverec! 
to  Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  who  has  since  re- 
ceived an  amended  notice  calling  for  his  dep- 
osition to  tahe  place  on  Tuesday,  October 
22,  1S74.  Copies  of  my  previous  letter  and 
all  of  the  notices  involved  arc  attaclir-d  lo: 
your  Information. 

It  is  believed  that  the  stibject  matter  ut 
all  of  these  depositions  relates  to  hearinp.s 
held  before  my  Committee  earlier  this  \ear. 

This  material  is  presented  for  such  actic'u 
as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  wLslies  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

LeONOR  K,  StTLUVAN. 

Chairman. 
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llu  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  ttie  District  of 

Columbia— ClvU  Action  No.t74-10611 
Notice  of  Taking  of  DEPOsnica*  of  Ned  P. 

Everett  1 

Konlag,  Inc..  et  al .  plaintiffs,  t'.Stogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Delendaiit  i 
Defendant  Is  hereby  notified  that  on  Mon- 
day, October  21,  1974,  the  plaintiffs  will  take 
the  deposition  upon  oral  examination,  pur- 
suant to  Rule  30.  P.R.Civ.P..  of  Ked  P.  Eve- 
rett, Counsel  to  the  Committee  gn  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  Uijiited  States 
House  of  Representatives,  at  tljc  offices  of 
Duncan.  Brown,  Weinberg,  &  RJlmer,  Suite 
777,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  i.'.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006.  beginning  t^  9:30  a.m. 
and  continuing  until  completed. 1 

Duncan,  Brown,  Weinblrc  J;:  Palmer. 
Washington,  D.C.  i 

By  Frederick  L.  Miixct.  Jr.. 

Attorney  /or^laintiffs. 


CERTU'K  ATE   OF  SERVIC$ 

I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  bt  the  fore- 
going Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposition  of  Ned 
P.  Everett  was  served  by  first  class  mall  on 
this  nth  day  of  October,  1974,  oO  the  follow- 
ing: i 

Herbert  Pittle.  Esquire.  Room  2140,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.<J.  20530. 

Ned  P.  Everett,  Esquire.  Counsel,  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marlnef&  Fisheries, 
1334  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515. 

Duncan,  Brown.  Weinberg^:  Palmer. 

Washington.  DC. 

By  Frederick  L.  Milier,  Jr. 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  forlhe  District  of 

Columbia — Civil  Action  No.;^4-1061| 
Notice   of  Taxing  of  Deposition   of  Peter 

Stockton  ;t 

Konlag,  Inc.,  et  al.,  plalntiffj.  ".iRogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  defendant  l 
Defendant  Is  hereby  notified  tSat  on  Mon- 
day, October  21,  1974.  the  plaint^Bs  will  take 
the  deposition  upon  oral  examination,  pur- 
suant to  Rule  30,  PR  Civ. P..  of  ?eter  Stock- 
ton, formerly  Counsel  to  the  Co(mmlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  o<  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  ^t  the  offices 
of  Duncan,  Brown,  Weinberg  &  P(ilmer,  Suite 
777,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006  beginning  afr  11:00  a.m. 
and  continuing  until  completed. t 

Duncan.  Brown,  Weinberg  ^  Palmer. 
Washington.  DC.  I 

By  Frederick  L.  Mille^.  Jr.. 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs). 


Certificate  of  ServicS 
I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  ql  the  fore- 
going Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposition  of  Peter 
Stockton  was  served  by  first  clasimail.  post- 
age prepaid,  on  this  11th  day  of  October.  1974 
on  the  following: 

Mr.  Peter  Stockton.  3909  Woodjblne  Street, 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland  20015.       t 

Herbert  Pittle,  Esquire,  Room  2|40.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  War-lilngton,  D.6.  20530. 
Duncan,  Brown,  Weinberg  ^  Palmer. 
Washington,  DC.  T 

By  Frederick  L.  Milleil  Jr., 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 


[In  the  US  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia— Civil  Action  No.  14-10611 

Amended  Notice  of  Taking  of  DsIposition  op 

Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr.? 

Konlag,  Inc.,  et  al.,  plaintiffs,  v.  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  defendant  i 
On  October  1,  1974  pl.-xlntlffs  noticed  the 
deposition  of  Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr.^  Counsel  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  United  States  Hopse  of  Rep- 


i 


re.sentatlves  for  Thursday,  October  17,  1074 
at  2:00  p.m.  In  order  to  accommodate  depo- 
nent's schedule,  that  deposition  Is  hereby  no- 
ticed for  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  October  22,  1974 
at  the  offices  of  Duncan,  Brown,  Weinberg  & 
Palmer,  Suite  777,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Duncan,  Bbown,  Weinberg  &  Palmer. 
Washington,  D.C. 

By  Frederick  L.  Miller,  Jr., 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 

Certificate  of  Service 
I  hereby  certify  that  a  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing Amended  Notice  of  Taking  of  Deposition 
of  Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  was  served  by  first 
class  mall  on  this  lltb  day  of  October,  1974 
on  the  following: 

Herbert  Pittle.  Esquire,  Room  2140,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  DC.  20530. 

Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  Esquire,  Counsel, 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  & 
Fisheries,  1334  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC.  20515. 

Duncan,  Brown,  Weinberg  &  Palmer. 
V'ashincton.  D.C. 

By  Frederick  L.  Miller.  Jr., 

Attorney  for  Plaintiffs. 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority previously  granted  the  Chair,  the 
Chnir  declares  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.  Bells  will  be  sounded  15 
minutes  before  the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  cat  11  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes a.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  tlie  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1975.  VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (K.  DOC.  NO.  93- 
374) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  greatly  regret  that  for  the  second 
time  I  must  return  without  my  approval 
the  Continuing  Resolution  granting 
funds  for  the  operation  of  .several  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  for  the 
temporary  continuation  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  H.J.  Res.  1163. 

My  previous  veto  message  and  my 
public  statements  on  this  matter  have 
clearly  expressed  our  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  the  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
dispute  as  well  as  the  dangers  posed  b 
legislative  restrictions  destroying  our 
abiUty  to  assist  the  parties  involved. 
The  Congress,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  bipartisan  leaders  of  both  Houses, 
has  for  the  second  time  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  realities  of  the  situation. 

While  the  language  of  this  new  bill  is 
different,  its  effect  is  similar  to  the  ear- 
lier Continuing  Resolution  which  re- 
quired my  veto  on  October  14. 1  need  not 
reiterate  the  extensive  comments  which 
I  made  at  that  time  and  which  again 
compel  a  veto.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 


as  they  would  apply  to  Tmkey  would  do 
nothing  to  bring  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Cypriot  people,  would  do  noth- 
ing to  encourage  the  two  sides  to  resolve 
the  dispute  peacefully,  and  would  bring 
a  further  deterioration  of  the  posture  of 
the  NATO  alliance  in  the  crucial  East- 
ern Mediterranean.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons and  those  previously  stated  that  I 
must  reluctantly  veto  the  bill  before  me. 

In  addition.  I  am  compelled  to  point 
out  again  that  should  this  measure  be- 
come law,  the  United  States  would  have 
lost  the  ability  to  play  a  useful  role  in 
this  dispute  and  would  in  effect  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  negotiations.  Should 
the  Congress  force  such  an  action,  it 
must  do  so  in  the  clear  knowledge  that 
it  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  sit- 
uation which  would  then  prevail. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  not  choose  that 
path  but  that  it  reconsider  its  action  and 
provide  a  bill  which  will  permit  the  con- 
tinued execution  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  in  a  constructive  and  respon- 
sible manner. 

Geralu  R.  Fort). 

The  White  House,  October  17,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  without  o\3jection  the 
message  and  joinf  resolution  will  be 
irrinted  as  a  House  document. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  Hou:ie.  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  of 
yeu  is  a  vote  to  oveixide  the  President's 
veto.  A  vote  of  nay,  of  course,  is  to  sus- 
tain the  veto. 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  as  I  did 
on  the  previous  occasion.  I  think  we  have 
debated  this  issue  at  sufficient  length, 
and  further  debate  would  be  unproduc- 
tive. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of 
the  leadership  in  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  we 
now  vote  on  the  Lssue. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote 
must  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  161,  nays  83, 
not  voting  190,  as  follows: 


[Roll   No.  623 

YEAS— 161 

Abzug 

Biaggl 

Chlfholm 

Adams 

Blatnlk 

Clark 

Addabbo 

Brademas 

Collins,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Breckinridge 

Conyers 

Annunzlo 

Brinkiey 

Corman 

Ashley 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Coughlln 

BadiUo 

Buchanan 

Cronin 

Bafaiib 

Burke.  Mass. 

Daniels, 

Barrett 

Burton,  John 

Domiuick  V 

BHuniiin 

Burton,  Phillip 

Davis,  SO. 

Bennett 

Byron 

Delaney 
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Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

IX)Dohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Sckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

FasceU 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gil  man 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Uass, 

Heinz 

Holt 

Holtzmsm 

Hungate 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 


Archer 

Areuds 

Bell 

BevlU 

Blester 

Bray 

Breaux 

Broomneld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Danl;l,  Dan 

(1e  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Dulski 

Erlenborn 

Esbleman 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 


,  Md. 


Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsluo 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McDade 

McFall 

McKiuney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

MUIer 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Parrls 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

NAYS— 83 

Frey 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Hillls 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Lott 

McClory 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Maun 

Martin,  N.C. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Mizell 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Obey 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Van  Deerlln 
Vaulk 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex, 


Passman 

Poage 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  'P'a. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith.  NY. 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thornton 
White 
Whltten 
WUliams 
Wyatt 
Yovmg,  Pig. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOnNQ— 190 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
A^hbrook 
Aspln 
Baker 
Beard 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Boweu 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Builison,  Mo. 


Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 
Ctilver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellcnback 
Denholm 
DerwlDski 
Devine 
Dlckln.<ion 
Dingell 
Dom 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Teuu. 
FIndley 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Gettys 
Gra.sso 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanua 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hon  field 
Honon 


Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Laudrum 

Latta 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

MoCIoskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

MaUary 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moilohan 

Montgomerj- 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 


Moss 

Nichols 

Nix 

CHara 

Owens 

Patman 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reid 

Roberts 

Roncalio,  Wyo, 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Shipley 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tieman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

W^hitehiirst 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


So,  two-tliirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  Piesident 
was  sustained,  and  the  joint  resolution 
was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Boggs  for, 
with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Bingham  for,  with 
Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr. 
Hanna  against. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  and  Mrs.  Grasso 
for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  and  Mr.  Harrington  for,  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr,  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  and  Mr. 
Roncallo  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Lendrum 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  and  Mr.  Huber  for,  with 
Mr.  Melcher  against. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  and  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski for,  with  Mr.  Walsh  against. 

Mr.  Cotter  and  Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr. 
Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with 
J^Ir.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Reld  for,  with  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  Mr.  Railsback  for, 
•vifh  Mr.  Bowen  against. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  and  Mr.  Conte  for,  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Danlelson  and  Mr.  Howard  for,  with 
Mr.  Devine  a^lnst. 

Mr.  Wylle  and  Mr.  Steelman  for,  with  lltt. 
Hinshaw  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Wolff  for, 
with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  and  Mr.  Hudnut 
for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  against. 

Mr.  Marazitl  and  Mr.  Peyser  for,  with  Mr. 
Powell  of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  and  Mr.  Towel]  of  Nevada  for. 
with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Nix  and  Mr.  O'Hara  for,  with  Mr.  Ware 
against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  and  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  for, 
with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Horton  and  Mp.  Edwards  of  Alabama 
for,  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 


Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Alexander  for,  with 
Mr.  Montgomery  against. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  and  Mr.  HelstosM  for,  with 
Mr.  Ullman  against. 

Mr.  Denvinskl  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
for,  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 

Mr.  Brotzman  and  Mr.  Clancy  for,  with 
Mr.  Beard  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  and  Mr.  Hick  a 
for,  with  Mr.  Kemp  against. 

Mr.  Bergland  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Denholm 
for,  with  Mr.  McCloskey  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  and  Mr.  Foley  for. 
with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  and  Mr.  Fulton  for,  with  Mr. 
Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  McCormack  and  Mr.  McKay  for,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Moilohan  and  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Shipley  for,  with 
Mr.  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Aspln  and  Mr.  Hollfield  for,  with  Mr. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  and  Mr.  Tieman  for,  with 
Mr.  Schneebeli  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Vander  Veen  for, 
with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  and  Mr.  Foid  for,  with  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Missouri  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  and  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio  for,  %vlth  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 
against. 

Until  f uither  notice : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Jone- 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ror. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Crane  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Robert  W 
Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Froehllch  with  Mr.  Delleuback. 

Mr.  Hammerschmldt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Grover  w;th  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Kuykenda:i 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Pettis  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Skubitz  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Zion  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
Ihia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
Joint  resolution  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  Clerk  wUl  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Ihc  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
3  oclock  and  7  minutes  p.ra. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  tH.  Res.  1456.  Rept. 
No.  93-14701  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.  Res.  1450 
Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  House  .shall  con- 
sider the  Jouit  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1167) 
making  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
IntervenUig  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1456  ana  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consid. ration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1456? 

PABLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentai-y  inquir>'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker, "  does  not 
consideration  of  this  mle  require  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  to  consider  the 
resolution.  The  Chair  was  about  to  put 
the  question. 

Mr.  H/.YS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  little 
curious  as  to  how  this  resolution  got  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
since  I  understand  the  committee  did 
not  meet.  How  did  it  get  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  .state 
tliat  a  request  was  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  consider  a  rule  on  the 
introduced  version. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  how  did  it  get  before 
the  Conmiittee  on  Rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  Because  House  Reso- 
lution 1456  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  authority  to  report  as  privi- 
leged a  resolution  discharging  another 
committee  from  a  measure  referred  to 
that  committee. 

PARLZAMEMTAKT    INQUJRf 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiiy,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 


if  this  resolution  is  agieed  to,  no  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution;  would  they? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  hi  a 
po-sition  to  answer  that  question  conclu- 
sively at  this  point.  In  the  form  of  the 
resolution  now.  the  answer  would  be 
"no."  The  Chair  is  only  going  to  put  the 
question:  Shall  the  House  consider  the 
resolution?  That  is  the  question  the 
Chair  now  puts.  Shall  the  House  con- 
sider the  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken,  nnd  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tlie  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210,  nays  14, 
not  voting  210,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  6241 
YEAS— 210 


.Afianis 

Addabbo 

Andrews.  N  C. 

Anntiii/io 

Arencis 

Ashley 

Asplii 

B.iai;!o 

Ba  falls 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Blatuik 

Bradenias 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breclilnrldge 

Brlnkley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brnyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederbere 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Colim.s.  111. 

Conyers 

Cornian 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels. 

Doininick  V. 
de  la  oar/u 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
Emblem  an 
Fascell 
Pifch 
Fieher 
Flood 
Porsythe 
Fountain 


Praser 

Frelinghuyaen 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Olalmo 

Gibboub 

Cllman 

Coldwater 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Qude 

Gunier 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hlllis 

HoKun 

Holt 

Hollznian 

Hofmer 

Htmgate 

Hutchinson 

Jarnian 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Knzen 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

I.u^omarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

l.ott 

Liiken 

McCIory 

MrDade 

McEvken 

McFall 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mabon 

Maim 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Msyne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUrord 

MtUer 

Minlsta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 


Moakley 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzi 
Nolsen 
Obey 
OBrlen 
O'Neill 
ParrU 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Plrkle 
.  Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price.  HI. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Retiss 

Robinson.  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosa 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
iiebelius 
Selberling 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
ahuster 
Slkes 
Sltk 
.Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Sieiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Sludds 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 


Teague 
Thornton 
Van  Detrlin 
Vnnik 
Whitten 


Archer 
Baumuii 
Davl.s.  B.C. 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 


Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wyatt 

NAYS-    14 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hays 

Landgrebe 
Ltijnii 


Wyman 
Yates 
Young,  Te.\ 
Zablockl 


M.Uhis.  Qa. 
Rarick 
Runnels 
Young.  Fla. 


NOT  VOIING— 210 


Abdnof 
Abzug 
A'exaU'.ier 
Anderson, 

C«:if. 
Anderson.  i!i. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arinftrom; 
Ashbrook 
Bi-.ker 
Beard 
Berg^nd 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bo',  and 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bras('o 
Brooks 
Broom  Held 
Brolzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Biirgoner 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Buriison,  Mo. 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex 
Conable 
Conlaii 
Come 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholni 
Dei  winski 
Dcvine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dorn 

Eli  wards.  A!;i. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Findlej 
Flowers 
Fl.vnt 
Foley 
Ford 
Frey 
Froehlich 


Fulton 
Geiivs 
Orasso 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Guyer 
Hamnier- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hiinna 
Hanruhan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Hohlleld 
Horlon 
Howard 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landruni 
Latta 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McKay 
iviacdonald 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Marazlti 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mills 
Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara 
Owens 
Patnian 
.Pettis 
Pcj  ser 
r'odell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Quillen 


Rail.',  back 

Rees 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

ninaldo 

Roberts 

Roncalio.  Wvo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Roor  ey.  NY. 

Rostenkowskl 

RousseloC 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

S.'-hneebell 

Srhroedcr 

Shipley 

Skvibitz 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

TIernan 

Towell,  Nev, 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

l/llman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Ve^.sey 

Vlgorito 

Wdggonner 

Waldle 

Waish 

Wamplcr 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young,  S.C 
ZIon 
Zwach 


So  awo-thirds  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof*  the  House  agreed  to  con- 
sider House  Resolution  1456. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young),  is  recognized  for  1 
liour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ced- 
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erberg),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
^uch  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rule  provides  that  immediately  upon 
adoption  of  the  rule,  the  House  shall 
consider  the  joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  rule  provides  that  after  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  Umited  to  1 
hour,  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  rule. 

The  applicable  part  of  section  6  of  the 
joint  resolution  reads  as  follows:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  pro\  isions  of  tliis  section 
and  said  acts  if  he  determines  that  such 
suspension  will  further  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict. Any  such  suspension  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  imtil  December  10,  1974,  and 
only  if.  during  that  time,  Turkey  shall 
observe  the  cease-fire  and  shall  neither 
increase  its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor  trans- 
fer to  Cyprus  any  U.S.  supplied  imple- 
ments of  war. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  tliat  we  may  consider 
and  discuss  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  absolutely  no  requests  for  time.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  any  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.\ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distiguished  chairman  of  tlic  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  '  Mr.  Mahon  ) . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as  sur- 
prised as  the  Members  are  to  be  present- 
ing a  continuing  resolution  here  without 
having  cleared  it  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  leader- 
ship from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  tlie 
Speaker's  office  which  I  attended  to- 
gether with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cederberg.  The 
Speaker  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  felt  that  we  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  quorum,  and 
of  coui-se  that  was  true.  In  the  meeting  I 
agreed  to  expedite  this  legislative  matter 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

When  we  met  I  suggested  some  com- 
promise language  with  regard  to  the 
Greek-Tiu-key  situation.  This  language 
was  not  accepted  by  the  proponents  of 
the  proviso  which  precipitated  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  Additional  language  was 
added  on  to  the  language  which  I  had 
suggested  and  the  language  I  had  sug- 
gested was  altered  otherwise. 

After  considerable  discussion,  wc  called 
the  President  and  read  the  language  to 
him.  He  opposed  the  language  on  the 
ground  that  it  prohibited  transfers  and 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  intrusion  into 
the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  a  sovereign 
nation,  and  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
Neverthele.ss,  the  President  stated  to  all 
of  us  in  the  course  of  telephone  conver- 
sation while  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
action  proposed,  he  would  not  veto  the 
bill.  He  very  reluctantly  agreed  to  with- 
hold a  veto.  So  this  is  the  way  in  which 
tile  pending  business  was  expedited. 

I  had  always  thought  we  would  call  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations   together 


and  secure  approval  in  an  Instance  of 
this  kind,  but  I  was  requested  by  the 
leadei-ship  to  bring  the  measure  imme- 
diately before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  convened  im- 
mediately, in  fact  before  I  could  get  there 
with  the  resolution, 

I  hope  no  one  is  offended  at  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
the  Speaker.  I  want  the  Members  to  un- 
derstand how  this  situation  developed. 
The  matter  will  be  before  the  Members 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  tlie  previous  question  on  tlie  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.   1167 

Kesolred  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rrp- 
ri'sentatires  of  the  United  Statex  of  Ariierica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  clause  (c)  of 
.section  102  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June 
30,  1974  (Public  Law  93-3241,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".sltie  die 
-idjotirnment  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress". 

(b)  Clause  (a)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "joint  resolu- 
tion" the  following:  "or.  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  enact- 
ment of  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  that  Agency '. 

Sec  2.  Section  101(e)  of  such  joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  out  "first  qu;ir- 
ler"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "quarterly". 

Sec.  3.  The  fourth  unniunbered  clause  of 
section  JOKb)  of  such  joint  resolution,  relat- 
ing to  foreign  a.<»lstance  and  related  pro- 
grams appropriations.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "as  amended"  and  In- 
.senlng  in  lieu  thereof  ":  Provided.  That  in 
computing  the  current  rate  of  operations  of 
military  assistance  there  .shall  be  included 
the  amount  of  obligations  incurred  In  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  miliiar>-  assistance  to 
Laos:"'. 

Sec  4.  Such  joint  resolution  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Stc.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
made  available  for  foreign  assistance  byjhis 
joint  resolution  but  not  to  exceed  $15,0()0.000. 
to  provide,  on  such  terms  and  eondition.s  as 
he  may  determine,  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  damage  caused  by  floods  in  Honduras 
Bangladesh  and  by  civil  strife  in  Cyprus.". 

Sec.  5.  Such  Joint  resolution  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  113.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  foreign  assistance  by  this  joint  resolution 
may  be  used  to  pvuchase  fertUizer  in  the 
United  States  for  export  to  South  Vietnam. 

Sec  6.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
military  assistance,  or  for  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  (whether  for  cash  or  by 
credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  or  for 
the  transportation  of  any  mUltary  equipment 
or  supplies  to  Turkey  until  and  lutless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Tiu-key  is  In  compliance  with 
the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961.    the 


Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  such  Acts,  and  that 
substantial  progress  toward  agreement  has 
has  been  made  regarding  military  forces 
in  Cyprtis:  Provided,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  said  acts  if  he  determines  that 
such  su^enslon  will  further  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  solution  on  the  Cyprus  conflict. 
Any  such  suspension  shall  be  effective  only 
until  December  10,  1974,  and  only  if,  dur- 
ing that  time,  Turkey  shall  observe  the 
ceasefire  and  shall  neither  Increase  Its  forc-es 
on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus  any  US. 
supplied  implements  of  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Mahon >  is  recognized  for  1 
liour. 

Mr.  MAKON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  the  entire  horn-  allowed,  but  the 
House  should  know  what  is  before  it. 

Members  of  the  House  aie  well  aware 
that  we  have  been  struggling  with  tlie 
cimtinuing  resolution  since  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  we  have  had  two  vetoes 
of  a  proposed  new  continuing  resolution. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  do  something  in 
order  to  rectify  the  situation  where  .sev- 
eral major  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  without  autliority  lo 
incur  obligation  shice  midnight,  Septem- 
ber 20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  basically  tlie  sa:ne 
resolution  that  has  been  approved  be- 
fore in  two  instances.  There  is  a  litilc 
cliange  with  respect  to  the  fertilizer  is- 
sue, and  that  cliange  in\olves  new  lan- 
guage as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  for  for- 
eign assistance  by  this  joint  resolution  may 
be  used  to  purchase  fertilizer  in  the  United 
States  for  export   to  South   Vietnam. 

This  was  the  modification  which  was 
added  to  the  resolution  now  l)efore  tlic 
House. 

The  only  other  change  in  the  vetoed 
measure  was  that  which  relates  to  the 
Turkish-Cyprus-Greece  issue.  Tlie  Houte 
has  repeatedlj-  supported  what  is  known 
as  the  Rosenthal  amendment,  and  thi.-- 
is  the  provision  which  brought  about  a 
veto  on  two  occasions.  The  present  reso- 
lution before  us  includes  substantially 
the  Rosenthal  amendment.  It  is  substan- 
tially what  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  before,  and  I  add  that 
this  was  without  my  support.  It  is  sub- 
stantially what  iias  been  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  two  occasions.  I  agree  that 
.some  changes  were  made  but  not  tiie 
thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Con.sequently.  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  President  was  contacted  to- 
day in  regard  to  the  problem.  I  first 
talked  with  him  along  willi  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Cederberg.  Tliereafter  we  joined  the 
leadership  in  further  conversations  wiili 
the  President. 

While  the  President  is  not  in  support  of 
this  proposal  with  respect  to  Cj'prus.  he 
has  agreed  lo  approve  reluctantly  the 
resolution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  Governftient  must  go  on  and 
that  the  approval  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is  long  overdue.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Congress  can  afford  to  see  large 
segments  of  the  Government  come  to  a 
grinding  halt. 

This    is    generally    the    information 


it 
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which  I  think  the  Members  desire  to 
know  In  determining  how  they  may  want 
to  vote  on  the  pending  issue. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  are  available 
here  at  the  desk  and  elsewhei'e  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for  debate  only  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ctderberg). 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur with  the  statement  of  the  dlstin- 
;-;uished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

We  have  spent  a  long  morning  in  dif- 
ficult negotiations  with  those  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  We  havie  reached 
this  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  President, 
but  he  recognizes  the  practicalities  of  the 
situation.  My  own  personal  cff>inion  Is 
that  it  Is  better  than  what  we  had  be- 
fore, though  worse  than  whai  I  might 
have  hoped  for.  t 

At  this  time  I  plan  to  take  njo  further 
time  whatsoever.  I  think  we  bought  to 
get  the  matter  settled. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mrs  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  % 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  yield  to  tlje  gentle- 
man for  a  question. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  explanation  of  toe  situa- 
tion Involving  Turkey  and  Grieece,  but 
I  note  that  the  chairman  did  iot  men- 
tion anything  Involving  the  Ifertilizer. 
Woujd  the  chah-man  expoimd  o<i  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  I  have  alifeady  ex- 
pounded on  the  matter  involving  ferti- 
lizer and  explained  what  the  Janguage 
lo  and  that  It  prohibits  the  shipment  of 
any  fertilizer  from  the  United  states  to 
South  Vietnam.  .1 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Ettdlhe  com- 
mittee restore  the  $85  million  athat  was 
In  the  resolution  yesterday?     t 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  committee  only 
added  what  I  have  read  to  tSe  House 
with  respect  to  It.  1 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.|Speaker, 
I  th^nk  the  gentleman.  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to^say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  we  are  taldng  dan- 
crerous  action  here  and  I  am  fery  dis- 
turbed about  it.  I  do  not  know  wlaat  effect 
this  action  may  have  on  the  Mididle  East. 

I  do  not  know  how  offended  Turkey 
may  become.  I  do  not  know  wl^ther  we 
V.  ill  jeopardize  our  continued  usi  of  those 
military  bases,  and  I  do  not  fciiow  how 
this  will  affect  our  stature  and  influence 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  jknow  to 
what  extent  this  imperils  the  .s^urity  of 
Greece  or  Israel.  ± 

Nobody  can  foresee  the  effed;  of  this 
rjoolution.  but  this  was  the  ttest  that 
could  be  done  under  all  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  President  hstf  agreed 
to  approve  the  continuing  resolution  with 
the  new  language  that  Is  contai)bed  In  It. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  let 
me  make  further  reference  to  ov|*  Middle 
East  problems.  % 

It  is  mifortunate  that  this  cdntinuing 
1  c.-olution  has  been  used  as  a  v«Jucle  for 
conducting  foreign  policy  of  tlK  United 
Slates.  i 

I  would  warn  my  colleague*  of  the 
dangers  involved.  We  are  intruding  into 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  soveiieign  na- 
tion of  Turkey.  We  are  jeopart^lng  our 
hi.<toric  friendship  with  this  coii|itry  and 


are  Imperiling  the  vital  military  agree- 
ments we  have  with  Turkey. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that  I  am  torn  as  to  what  action  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  final  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion. I  have  opposed  the  Rosenthal 
amendmdfit  tlu-oughout  this  controversy 
and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  It  and  I  also 
oppose  the  modified  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment which  Is  Included  In  the  continuing 
resolution  now  before  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  it  Is 
my  responsibility  to  help  see  that  the 
Government  is  not  prostrated  and  made 
ineffective  and  Incapable  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  Nation.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  vital  funds  for  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture;  Labor; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  it 
provides  funds  for  military  construction 
and  for  certain  activities  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  While  I  regret  to  see 
the  modified  Rosenthal  amendment  in- 
corporated into  the  resolution,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  continuing  reso- 
lution be  passed  and  that  the  business 
of  government  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  predict  the  fu- 
ture, of  course,  but  based  upon  the  in- 
formation available  to  me  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Rosenthal  amendment 
will  damage  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  be  a  meaningful  peace  negotia- 
tor in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  be  damag- 
ing in  our  efforts  to  be  of  assistance  to 
Greece  and  tc  Israel.  Indeed,  it  may  seri- 
ously weaken  this  Nation's  ability  to  be 
of  assistance  to  Israel  in  the  event  of  a 
military  crisis.  It  could  tend  to  weaken 
our  position  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  make  much  more  difficult 
the  continued  operation  of  the  6  th  Fleet 
In  tlie  Mediterranean.  / 

We  have  fought  these  isaies  out  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  a  period 
of  weeks  now  and  my  position  has  not 
been  sustained,  but  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment must  go  on  and  the  House  will 
undoubtedly  approve  this  resolution. 

I  do  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  our  Turkish 
friends — and  there  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
cellent relationship  between  the  people 
of  Turkey  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States — realize  that  in  our  own  domestic 
controversy  over  the  Cyprus  situation 
that  we  did  not  in  any  way  mean  to  indi- 
cate or  show  a  lessening  of  our  friend- 
ship and  high  regard  for  Turkey. 

Historically,  Turkey  and  the  United 
States  have  long  been  allies.  The  House 
of  Representatii'es,  I  believe,  does  not  in- 
tend in  any  way  that  this  relationship 
should  diminish. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
tills  is  adequate  debate  on  the  issue,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  resolution  pro- 
viding continuing  funding  for  various 
Government  asencies  as  well  as  the  com- 
promise language  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  military  aid  to  Turkey 
tlirough  December  10. 

I  feel  that  the  language  described  in 
the  resolution  is  such  tliat  the  President 
and  the  Executive  Establishment  can 
adequately  cari-y  on  the  difficult  task  of 
finding  and  .securing  a  formula  for  peace 


in  Cyprus  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Congress  has  made  clear  its  strong  posi- 
tion regarding  this  country's  part  In  the 
Cyprus  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  I  was 
not  allowed,  either  during  debate  on  the 
rule  for  this  continuing  i-esolution,  or  on 
this  resolution  Itself,  to  express  my 
opinions  on  this  item  relating  to  fer- 
tilizer for  South  Vietnam.  Yesterday,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote 
in  this  House  that  would  have  limited 
funds  appropriated  In  this  resolution  for 
purchasing  fertilizer  for  South  Vietnam 
to  $1,000.  The  resolution  that  is  being 
railroaded  here  today  contains  no  limita- 
tion even  resembling  the  one  we  adopted 
here  yesterday.  The  rule  imder  which  we 
are  operating  allows  no  amendment  to 
be  offered,  so  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
rectify  this  blatant  wrong.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certain  Members  have  tried.  In  good  faith 
I  am  sure,  to  allay  my  fears,  and  those  of 
others,  by  inserting  language  In  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  says,  in  essence, 
no  money  in  this  resolution  may  be  used 
to  purchase  fertilizers  In  the  United 
States  for  export  to  South  Vietnam.  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  committee 
members  in  that  direction,  but  I  fear  that 
such  language  will,  as  a  practical  matter, 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  fertilizer 
to  be  exported.  Let  me  cite  a  hypothetical 
case— the  XYZ  Fertilizer  Co. — Savannah. 
Ga.,  is  approached  about  selling  $10  mil- 
lion worth  of  fertilizer  to  South  Vietnam. 
XYZ  tells  the  South  Vietnamese  "I  am 
sorry,  we  camiot  sell  to  you,  but  why  don't 
you  contact  the  ABC  brokerage  firm  in 
Mexico  City."  ABC  then  purchases  the 
$10  miUion  worth  of  fertilizer,  sells  It  di- 
rectly to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  ships 
it  from  Savannah.  The  only  thing  we 
have  done  Is  to  give  some  foreign  broker 
a  commission  to  handle  the  sale  of  tlie 
fertilizer,  and  put  a  little  smokescreen  in 
front  of  the  taxpayers,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
should  have  done  is  to  consider  tliis  con- 
tinuing resolution  under  an  open  rule, 
and  amended  this  section  to  buy  fer- 
tilizer for  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  imthink- 
able  that  we  would  even  consided  spend- 
ing $85  million  to  buy  fertilizer  for  South 
Vietnam,  when  American  farmers  do  not 
even  know  that  they  can  purchase  fer- 
tilizer adequate  for  their  needs  next  year; 
but  they  do  know  they  are  going  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  mle,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  tlie  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

nECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tliat  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  191,  noes  33, 
not  voting  210,  as  follows: 
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{Roll  No.  625] 
AYES— 191 


Arlams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badillo 

Bafalls 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Btaggl 

Blester 

Blatnltc 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhiil,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlsbolm 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

CoUler 

Collins,  111 . 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Daniels, 

Domiuick  V. 
de  la  oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Esbleman 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 


Andrews,  NO. 

Archer 

Bauman 

BevlU 

Brlnkley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Chappell 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis,  80. 

Fisher 


Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HUlis 

Hogau 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsiuo 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

MUler 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NOES— 33 

Frellnghuyseu 

Glnn 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Lujan 

McSpadden 

Mathls,  Qa. 


Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeiU 

Parrig 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Randall 

Range! 

Regula 

Reuss 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodluo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roouey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Saraain 

Sarbanes 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J, 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Poage 

Rarlck 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Runnels 

Satterseld 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Stubblefield 

Thornton 

Whltten 


NOT  VOTING— 210 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ahhbrook 
B.iker 
Beard 
Beryland 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bofigs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 


Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhiil,  N.C. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Biu-ke,  Fla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 


Dnnicl,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlugell 
Dorn 
Dulski 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Findley 
Flowers 
Fiynt 


Foley 
Ford 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Gettys 
Grasso 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Guyer 
Hanimer- 
schmtdt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahau 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Hollfield 
Horion 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Laudrum 
Latta 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madigan 


Ohio 
N.Y. 


Pa. 


Mallary 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias,  Calif 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell, 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead 
Moss 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara 
Owens 
Patnian 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
QuiUen 
Rallsback 
Rees 
Reid 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Roncallo 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Shipley 
SLsk 


,  Wyo. 
N.Y. 


Skubltz 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehuret 

Widn&ll 

Wiggins 

wUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hanna. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Hollfield. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  BurlUon  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Brotz- 
man. 

Mrs.    Burke   of    California    with   Mr.    Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wlscousui. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.  Svtfllvan  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 


Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr. "Clancy. 

Mr.    Rostenkowski   with   Mr.   Roncallo    of 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  v,'ith|Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Sl.sk  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  SchneebelL 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.   Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Rallsback  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Hunt  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Hudnut  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Horton  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Pat- 
man. 

Mr.  Wldnall  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Heinz  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Maraziti  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Grover  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Young 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1167 1  just  agreed 
to. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING    PRINTING; BY    THE 
CLERK    OF    REPORTS    FILED    BY 

coMMrrrEES    authorized    to 

CONDUCT    INVESTIGATIONS 

M.-  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speakiir,  I  ask 
imaiiimous  con.^ent  that  reports  filed 
vith  the  Clerk  of  the  House  until  Novem- 
ber 18,  1974,  by  committees  liuthorized 
by  the  House  to  conduct  invistlgations 
may  be  printed  by  the  Clerk  a%reports  of 
the  93d  Congress.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  |rom  Mas- 
sachusetts? I 

There  was  no  objection.       I 


ALTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  MAKE  AP- 
POINTMENTS AUTHORIZED  BY 
LAW  OR  BY  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iksk  unan- 
imous consent  that  notv.itlistahding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  untiU  Novem- 
ber 18,  1974,  the  Sf>eaker  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  comnalttees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  llouse. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otflectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  feom  Mas- 
sachusetts? i 

There  was  no  objection.        ± 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINEaBS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,   1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday.  Novembef  20,  1974, 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiinan  from 
Massachusetts?  i 

There  was  no  objection.       | 


PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND  EX- 
TEND NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjounament  of  the  House  until  No- 
vember 18.  1974.  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend 
and  revise  their  own  remaiits  in  the 
CoNOREssioNAL  RicoRD  on  mori  than  one 
.subject.  If  they  so  desire,  and  klso  to  In- 
clude therein  such  short  quojtations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  ot  complete 
such  extension  of  remarks,  buithis  order 
.'^hall  not  apply  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occui-red  ^r  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  tp  the  ad- 
jourrunent  of  the  House.  i 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^l^om  Mas- 
sachusetts? ii 

There  was  no  objection.        | 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  sisked  and  pras  given 
l>ermission  to  addi'ess  the  Hiiuse  for  1 
minute.)  i 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speake^,  I  would 
like  to  ask  at  this  time  if  ^e  distin- 
(cuished  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
l:ora  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'lteiLD  will 


'feive  us  the  program  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1974. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  November  18,  1974,  Is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday.  November  13,  1974,  we 
will  call  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  we 
will  consider  bills  under  suspen-slon  as 
follows: 

H.R.  14349,  additional  Army  Deputy 
Chisf  of  Staff: 

H.R.  871,  awards  for  reservists'  sug- 
ge.stions; 

H.R.  1959,  disposal  of  excess  property 
to  Indians; 

H.R.  16225,  Joint  Funding  Simplifica- 
tion Act; 

H.R.  14791,  wild  and  scenic  rivers; 

H.Jl.  10510,  congressional  approval  of 
economic  census  questionnaires; 

II.R.  13340,  census  data  for  State  leg- 
i.slatui'es; 

H.R.  8864,  Little  League  baseball  for 
girls  and  boys ; 

H.R.  13054,  Naval  Sea  Cadets  Corps  for 
girls  and  boys : 

H.  Res.  1399,  world  fbod  situation; 

H.R.  16982,  U.S.  payment  for  VU. 
peacekeeping  forces;  and. 

S.  1064,  Judicial  disqualification. 

On  Tuesday,  November  19,  we  will  call 
the  Private  Calendar,  and  we  will  con- 
sider bills  imder  siispenslon  as  follows: 

H.R.  15229,  tort  claims  for  Canal  Zone; 

S.  1227,  FCC  rulemaking  procedures 
for  overcharges; 

S.  1479,  notifying  Secretai7  of  Defense 
by  FCC:  and. 

S.  2457,  alien  radio  operators  licenses. 

On  Wednesday,  November  20,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  we  will  consider  the 
following : 

H.R.  16373,  Privacy  Act,  with  an  open 
rule,  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.  Res.  1387,  place  for  amendments  in 
Congressional  Rxcokd  ; 

S.J.  Res.  40,  White  House  Conference 
on  Libraries,  with  an  open  rule,  and  1 
hour  of  debate ; 

S.  3906,  Nonpilots  commanding  flying 
units,  with  an  open  rule,  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.  16074,  Nuclear  information  for 
Congress,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted: 

H.R.  16609,  AEC  supplemental  author- 
isation, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
and 

H.R.  8266,  requiring  radios  to  receive 
AM  and  FM,  subject  to  a  loile  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  anytime,  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

That  is  the  program  for  the  week  of 
November  18  when  we  return.  Other 
items  that  we  will  compelled  to  handle 
during  the  period  of  time  when  we  come 
back  will  be  Labor-HEW  conference  ap- 
propriations, Agricultuie  conference  ap- 
propriations, military  construction  con- 
ference appropriations,  supplemental 
conference  appropriations  and  foreign 
aid. 


Then,  we  also,  of  course,  have  a  for- 
eign aid  authorization,  Rhodesian 
chrome,  strip  mining  conference.  Then, 
we  have  the  nomination  of  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  tf  Rockefeller  pending  be- 
fore the  Judiciaty  Committee. 

We  have  the  lottery  bill,  the  Offshore 
Terminals  Conference,  the  Federal- 
Highway  Act,  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Conference,  which  is  still  before  the 
Rules  Committee^ 

We  anticipate  Ti  trade  conference  and 
whatever  other  conferences  would  come 
along.  There  is  a  bill  on  airline  discrim- 
ination. 

I  have  read  for  the  most  part  the  com- 
plete schedule  which  we  have  planned 
by  the  time  we  return.  I  would  antici- 
pate that  we  would  be  back  the  18th, 
work  through  the  week  of  the  18th;  be 
back  on  the  following  Monday  and  what 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  leadership 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  as  to 
whether  we  would  leave  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  to  go  home  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Then,  we  would  come  back  the  fol- 
lowing week,  or  as  soon  as  we  can  com- 
plete the  schedule  we  have  which,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  under  the  rules 
of  reorganization,  the  matters  concern- 
ing the  94th  session  are  to  be  taken  up. 
The  committee  assignments  and  what- 
ever caucuses  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  supposed  to  have  will  be  taken  up 
sometime  between  the  1st  and  the  20tb. 

May  I  say  for  the  gentleman's  infor- 
mation that  the  Democrats  are  going  to 
meet  December  6,  7,  and  8  at  Kansas 
City  for  a  little  soiree,  in  which  we  make 
plans  for  1976. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  on  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  December,  I  hope 
he  has  a  merry  time.  Also,  considering 
all  the  items  the  gentleman  says  we  are 
going  to  do,  would  he  care  to  give  us 
an  educated  guess  as  to  whether  we  will 
get  out  in  time  for  Christmas? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  assume  we  will  be  out  be- 
fore Christmas. 


THREAT  TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  cf  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  express  my  grave  concern  over 
a  news  i-eport  that  the  FBI  does  not  have 
enough  agents  to  keep  track  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  foreign  spies  in  the  United 
States. 

In  an  informal  meeting  with  members 
of  the  news  media  yesterday,  FBI  Direc- 
tor Clarence  M.  Kelley  said  that  he  was 
considering  asking  Congress  for  250  addi- 
tional agents  to  work  just  on  internal  se- 
curity. According  to  Kelley,  the  FBI  is 
now  imdertaking  an  internal  readjust- 
ment to  increase  the  number  of  agents 
working  on  internal  security,  but  if  this 
readjustment  does  not  supply  the  neces- 
sary manpower,  he  will  havt  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  priorities  that  foreign  agents  are  able 
to  roam  this  Nation  at  will,  and  at  the 
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same  time  continual  leaks  of  top  secret 
information  make  the  spies'  job  even 
easier.  I  know  of  no  other  Nation  In  the 
world  where  an  Individual  can  make 
public  top  secret  infoiTnatiou  and  go 
unpunished. 

On  top  of  this  continual  sapping  from 
',\ithin,  we  now  find  that  there  are  so 
many  foreign  agents  enteiing  our  Na- 
tion that  the  FBI  is  unable  to  adequately 
keep  track  of  them  all.  This  is  a  tioxly 
dangerous  situation,  and  one  wlilch 
shoiUd  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  We 
have  maintained  our  ix)sition  as  de- 
fender of  freedom  and  arbiter  of  world 
peace  raily  through  our  position  as  the 
No.  1  power  in  the  world,  and  we  can 
allow  no  situation  which  will  thi-eaten 
that  supremacy.  The  continued  and  un- 
monitored  presence  of  large  numbei-s  of 
foreign  espionage  agents  in  our  comitry 
clearly  threatens  our  national  security. 

The  Congress  must  take  corrective  ac- 
tion immediately.  We  must  set  legislative 
goals  which  put  America  first,  which 
tighten  up  our  security,  and  which  pun- 
ish those  who  make  classified  informa- 
tion available  to  unauthorized  persons. 
We  must  give  the  FBI  the  manpower  and 
funds  necessary  to  protect  our  national 
security  and  monitor  those  who  would 
disrupt  our  society.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  press  under  the  Constitution  are  im- 
perative guarantees,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  forefathers  meant  them  to  be 
carried  to  such  extremes  as  to  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  news  re- 
port of  Mr.  Kelley'E  rsmarks  to  which  I 
have  referred : 

FBI  Director  Wants  More  Amtispy  Agekts 
(By  Bob  Kuttner) 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  yesterday 
warned  that  the  FBI  doesn't  have  enough 
agents  to  keep  track  of  the  growing  number 
of  foreign  spies  In  the  United  States,  and 
said  he  Is  considering  asking  for  250  new 
agents  to  work  Just  on  Internal  security. 

Kelley's  comments  came  at  a  luncheon 
for  reporters  who  regularly  cover  the  Justice 
Department.  It  was  the  second  such  gather- 
ing this  year. 

Covering  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  Kelley 
told  reporters: 

The  FBI  should  play  a  greater  coordinating 
role  in^local  law  enforcement  by  serving  as 
a  clearinghouse,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  a  national  police  force.  He  dis- 
closed that  the  FBI's  data  banks  now  have 
reports  on  some  60.000  local  police  projects 
to  exchange  among  police  departments. 

The  FBI  has  no  explanation  lor  the  16  per 
cent  Jump  in  serious  crimes  reported  during 
the  first  half  of  1974,  but  he  is  certain  that 
the  decline  reported  during  1972  was  not  an 
election-year  statistical  manipulation. 

He  opposes  privacy  legislation  that  would 
permit  federal  employees  to  see  comments 
in  their  flies  obtained  from  informants  dur- 
ing pre-emplojTnent  Investigations.  He  also 
rejects  proposals  to  expunge  arrest  records 
where  no  conviction  resulted,  because  fre- 
quently "the  arrest  In  Itself  was  a  good 
Hnest." 

The  FBI  has  no  new  Inforitiatlon  on  kid- 
naped heiress  Patricia  Hearst.  "I'd  Mite  to  sav 
Patty,  come  on  In,'  "  Kelley  said,  gestiuing 
at  the  doorway. 

He  still  supports  efforts  to  permit  the  FBI 

'o  wiretap   without   warrants   In   "domestic 

."subversion"  cases,  and  opposes  pending  leg- 

l"iIatlon  to  require  court  approval  for  na- 
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tlonal  security  wiretaps,  which  are  now  al- 
lowed without  a  warrant. 

Th©  FBI  found  no  links  between  the  Sym- 
blonese  Liberation  Army  and  any  foreign 
power,  KeUey  said.  "Had  there  been  any 
we  might  have  gotten  warrantless  tapping." 

He  said  his  speech  last  week  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  warning  about  increased  espion- 
age was  prompted  in  part  by  concern  about 
new  restrictions  on  wiretapping. 

KeUey  told  reporters  there  is  a  growing 
gap  in  the  ratio  of  FBI  agents  to  Communist 
diplomats  and  visitors  all  of  whom  he  called 
"potential  agents  gathering  information." 

The  best  system  would  be  "one  FBI  agent 
for  each  espionage  agent,"  Kelley  said,  but 
"our  budget  doesn't  allow  it."  He  declined 
to  say  whether  Communist  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation should  be  reduced,  terming  that  a 
subject  "in  the  area  of  detente." 

As  part  of  the  FBI's  stated  new  jwlicy 
of  openness  with  the  public  and  the  press, 
Kelley  Invited  reporters  to  Interview  any  of 
the  bureau's  assistant  directors,  and  to  visit 
the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantico,  Va. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACK  KEMP  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  PROPOSED  MEDICAL 
RECORDS   PRIVACY  ACT  OF    1974 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Gov- 
ernment's involvement  in  our  daily 
lives  stands  as  a  threat  to  the  sanctity 
and  security  of  the  individual  cannot 
any  longer  be  questioned. 

Virtually  every  Federal  agency  today 
maintains  extensive  records  about  indi- 
viduals, records  wliich  can  be  retrieved 
and  used  in  a  maimer  which  identifies 
specific  information  with  a  particular 
person.  This  information  is  often  ex- 
changed between  agencies.  And,  if  there 
is  outdated,  erroneous,  or  u'relevant  in- 
formation contained  in  the  original 
record,  its  exchange  duplicates  and 
spreads  that  Information,  making  it  dif- 
ficult— if  not  next  to  Impossible — for  the 
individual  to  correct. 

And,  it  is  most  discouraging  when  the 
Federal  Goveniment  surfaces  a  proposal, 
as  it  recently  did,  one  to  construct  and 
operate  a  combined  automated  data 
system  for  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment, onp  to  be  known  as  FedNet. 
That  proposal  would  have  taken  the 
data  systems  nov/  held  sepaiately  by  the 
many  Federal  agencies  and  have  com- 
bined them  into  one  mammoth  system. 
This  program  apparently  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  records  was  to  create  some 
sort  of  1984-ish  master  computer  net- 
work, housed  in  one  place,  around  which 
would  be  Federal  giiards  to  assure  the 
privacy  of  records  maintained  therein. 
Thiis  aosumption  has  one  major  flaw:  it 
fails  to  recognize  Government  itself  as 
one  of  the  principal  threats  to  the  right 
of  privacy.  After  all,  "Big  Brother"  is 
synonymous  with  'Big  Go'-'crnnient." 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  PRIVACY  OF  MEDICAL 
tNFOaMA-llON 

One  of  the  traditional,  classic  confi- 
dential relationships  recognized  at  com- 
mon law,  by  modern  statutes,  and 
through  contemporary  rules  of  evidence 
and  procedure  is  the  confidential  rela- 
tionship belvceen  a  doctor  and  his  pa- 
tient. It  stands  oii  the  oarae  par  as  that 


privileged  relationship  between  a  lawyer 
and  his  client,  between  a  priest  and  the 
penitent. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  efforts  to 
create  new  rights  of  confidentiality — as 
between  a  newsman  and  liis  source — tlie 
confidentiality  of  those  health  related 
matters  discussed  and  dealt  with  be- 
tween a  doctor  and  his  patient  has  been 
recognized  for  centuries. 

This  right  is  the  right  of  the  patient 
to  assert — a  right  precluding  with  full 
force  of  law  a  doctor  either  releasing 
information  or  testifying  in  co\xrt  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  patient.  It  is  not 
the  doctors'  right.  And,  as  such,  it  is  a 
right  personal  to  that  patient. 

The  right  of  privacy  as  to  medical  in- 
fprmation  and  records — in  this  sense  of 
an  individual  patient  working  with  an 
individual  doctor — is  fairly  easy  to  pro- 
tect. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  these  manual 
records  are  usually  kept  under  lock  and 
key  and  are  accessible  only  to  the  phy- 
sician and  his  immediate  medical  staff. 
Information  is  not  released  from  those 
records  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
patient — usually  written  consent  so  as 
to  protect  the  doctor,  the  receiver  of  the 
information,  and  the  patient  himself. 
This  i.s  true  even  when  the  patient  is 
seeriing  to  obtain  a  benefit  through  the 
release  of  that  information — such  as 
health  insurance  payments  for  services 
and  medications. 

In  addition,  there  are  adequate  rem- 
edies at  law  for  violations  of  this  ri^t— 
this  principle — ranging  from  disciplinary 
actions  against  the  doctor  to  actual  and 
punitive  damages. 

This  confidential  relationship  is  being 
tested — circumvented — through  the  pro- 
liferation of  computerized,  automated 
data  networks  of  medical  information. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  my  colleagues,  the 
profes.sional  community,  patients,  and  a 
special  medical  privacy  task  force  in 
my  congressional  district — the  Joint  Task 
Group  on  Ethical  Health  Eteta  Centers, 
chaired  by  E  R.  Gabrleli.  M.D..  on  the 
appropriateness  and  content  of  medical 
privacy  legislation. 

On  October  11,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  17323.  the  proposed  Medical  Rec- 
ords Privacy  Act  of  1974.  That  bill  is  de- 
signed to  establish  greater  safeguard.5 
and  protections  of  the  right  of  privacj- 
as  it  relates  to  personal  medical  infor- 
mation— infonnation  being  held  by 
Federal  agencies  and  co.mputejized 
and  automated  medical  infcnnatioa  held 
by  non-Federal  entities,  public  and 
private. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  roadHv 
accessible  to  anj'one  who  examines  the 
volumes  now  compiled  en  the  interface 
between  data  banks  and  constituLioni  1 
rights. 

As  to  data  banks  maintained  b.v  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor S.1M  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, has  recently  pubUsiied  an  extensive 
study  entitled,  "Federal  Data  Banks  and 
Constitutional  Rights:  A  Study  of  Data 
System^  on  Individuals  Maintained  by 
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Agencies  of  the  United  Staltes  Govern- 
ment." ;[ 

This  study  details  the  nafiire  of  those 
data  banks  acknowledged  to  exist  by  54 
Fedex-al  agencies.  The  subcommittee 
feels  that  not  all  data  banks  were 
acknowledged  by  the  agencies. 

According  to  this  study,  there  are  an 
acknowledged  858  data  banks  consisting 
of  "countless  files  and  do.ssters  on  indi- 
viduaLs."  Tlie  765  data  banks  for  which 
information  about  the  number  of  rec- 
ords is  available  contain  l.?45  billion — 
1,245,699.494  record.s — on  i  individuals. 
Over  86  percent  of  the  r^orted  data 
banks  are  computerized. 

With  respect  to  this  compute;  i? a tion 
of  records,  tlie  subcommittee's  study 
observes :  t 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  thafel  niany  of  the 
more  sensitive  dossiers  which  pose  the  most 
serlou.s  dangers  to  individuals  are  kept  In 
manual  flies,  perhaps  becau.se  ithe  informa- 
tion is  thought  to  be  too  sensitive  to  be  en- 
trusted to  computers.  Nevertheless,  the 
trend  appears  to  be  toward  m<$re  and  more 
computerization  of  aU  types  ot  government 
files  in  the  future.  [ 

Under  what  authority  wei^  these  data 
banks  compiled  and  maintained -■  The 
study  observes:  t 

It  Is  highly  troubling,  ther^ore.  to  And 
that  84  percent  of  the  544  d*ta  bink  re- 
sponses analyzed  are  unable  to  cite  sjieciflc 
statutory  authority.  Fully  18  ptircent  '■ite  no 
statutory  authority  whatsoeveri 

As  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  files 
maintained — relating  to  medical  infor- 
mation— the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion stores  well  over  25  miHion  patient 
files.  The  personnel  files  of  ihe  agencies 
typically  contain  medical  information  as 
it  relates  to  potential  or  actual  employ- 
ment. The  disability  files  Qf  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  millions  of 
partial  and  permanent  disability  files 
maintained  by  the  Armed  Fofces  contain 
extensive  medical  information. 

As  to  non-Federal  data  l^anks.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  has  a  simolar  volume 
of  data  in  retrievable  foi-m.  And,  the 
Medical  InfoiTOation  Bureau,  an  infor- 
mation clearinghouse  for  tlie  life  and 
health  Insurance  industry,  acknowledges 
the  existence  of  over  25  million  patient 
files,  but  their  maintenance  of  health  rec- 
ords obtained  through  employer-labor 
health  programs  is  believed,  hy  some,  to 
push  that  figure  to  a  more  realistic  60  to 
75  million  flies.  I 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  disclosed  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
has  been  collecting  and  cotnputerizing 
records  on  everyone  who  has  had  an 
abortion — and  the  issue  here  Js  not  abor- 
tions, it  Is  the  propriety  of  a  government 
maintaining  records  on  tliat  medical 
practice — and  also  on  othe«  who  have 
received  psychiatric  care  in;  the  State. 
Records  on  medical  matters.^  relating  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  I  the  handi- 
capped are  also  being  maint£^ed  in  that 
system.  * 

The  Board  of  Health  of  liie  State  of 
Missouri  has  Instituted  a4  extensive 
health  information  system  vhich  many 
believe  runs  counter  to  the  need  to  fur- 
ther assure  protection  in  this  area. 
Tl^rough  a  ruling  this  year,  the  board  is 
requiring  all  licensed  hospitals  In   the 


State  to  submit  minimum  basic  data  on 
each  patient  discharged  from  ttie  hospi- 
tal. The  data  Is  to  be  sent  to  the  Missoiu:! 
Health  Department.  The  data  must  In- 
clude the  street  address,  down  the  hun- 
dreth  of  the  block,  which  in  many  cases 
will  actually  identify  the  person,  especi- 
ally in  suburban  and  rural  areas. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
abuses — in  a  computerized  network — was 
revealed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  my  friend  and  colleague.  Ed  Koch. 
Here  is  the  example  he  cited  during  our 
proceedings  of  July  9: 

When  I 'was  a  younger  man,  I  made  an 
application  for  life  insmance,  and  it  was 
rejected.  I  could  not  understand  why  be- 
cause I  felt  pretty  healthy,  and  the  company 
did  not  give  me  the  reason  why.  Because  I 
pressed  and  pressed.  I  finally  was  able  to 
secure  an  off-the-record  statement  from  the 
Individual  who  had  solicited  the  account. 
He  said,  "Well,  we  have  information  in  our 
records  that  10  years  ago  you  had  cancer." 
I  .said,  •'Well,  that  is  very  interesting,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  It."  I  asked  what  the  nature 
of  this  cancer  was.  The  records  showed  it 
was  leukemia.  I  asked,  "Where  did  you  get 
that  information."  The  company  Indicated 
they  had  obtained  it  from  a  neighbor. 

The  truth  is,  I  did  not  have  cancer  and, 
of  course,  woitld  have  been  dead  a  long  time 
ago  had  I  liad  it.  Had  I  not  pressed  on  that 
matter.  I  would  not  have  known  and  I  would 
not  have  been  given  an  in.sxirance  policy. 
I  brought  this  matter  to  the  company's  at- 
tention, and  demanded  that  they  analyze 
their  file  again  and  finally  they  agreed  that 
the  information  that  bad  been  provided  them 
had  been  given  maliciously. 

Now  that  there  has  been  press  cover- 
age given  to  my  work  on  medical  privacy, 
my  mail  is  bringing  to  me  many  examples 
of  these  kinds  of  problems. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
necessity  of  attaining  a  proper  balance 
between  the  legitimate  needs  of  public 
and  private  agencies  which  maintain 
records  to  gather  information  essential 
to  the  delivery  of  services  and  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  assure  the 
privacy  and  accuracy  of  that  informa- 
tion on  the  otiier. 

MEDICAL  BECORDS  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

The  proposed  Medical  Records  Privacy 
Act  is  designed  to  establish  greater  safe- 
guards and  protections  of  the  right  of 
privacy  as  it  relates  to  personal  medical 
information — information  held  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Information  held  by 
non-Pederal  public  and  private  entitles 
in  computerized  or  otherwise  automated 
format. 

The  bill  Is  the  product  of  literally 
months  of  work  on  this  Lssue. 

This  is  a  grave,  deeply  complex  issue, 
requiring  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  its  committees.  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
has  been  referred  the  bill,  will  make  this 
matter  a  top  priority  as  it  moves  more 
decisively  into  the  subject  area  of  pri- 
vacy— as  to  wiretapping,  as  to  arrest 
records  involving  no  subsequent  convic- 
tions, and  as  to  other  forms  of  surveil- 
lance. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and 
because  there  have  been  many  requests 
this  week  for  the  full  text  of  the  pro- 
posed Medical  Records  Privacy  Act,  I 


include  at  this  point  a  sectional  outline 

and  the  text  of  that  bill: 

Sectional  Outline  of  the  Medical  Records 

Privacy  Act  or  1974 
Sec.  1.       Short  title 
Sec.  2.       Findings  and  purpt^ses 
Sec.  3.       Definitions 

( 1 )  Medical  information 

(2)  Personal  medical  record 

(3)  Board 

(4)  State 

(5)  Disseminate 

(6)  Non-Federal  personal  medi- 

cal records 
'    (7)   Data  subject 
( 8 )   Federal  agency 
n  I  LE  I— THE  FEDERAL  MEDICAL 
PRIVACY  BOARD 
Sec.   101.  E.?tabllshment  of  the  Board 
Sec.  102.  Membership  of  the  Board 
Sec.  103.  Administration  of  the  Board 
Sec.  101.  Powers  of  the  Board 
Sec.  106.  Technical  Amendment  to  Title  5 
Sec.  106.  Annual  Report 
TITLE   II— FEDERAL  AGENCY  MEDICAL 
PRIVACY  REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  201.  Establishment    of    Federal    Agency 

Requirements 
Sec.  202.  Federal  Agency  Compliance 
Sec.  203.  Enforcement 

TITLE  III— STATE  MEDICAL  PRIVACY 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  Authorization  for  Grants  to  States 
Sec.  302.  Requirements  for  Certification 
Sec.  303.  Certification  of  a  State  Program 
Sec.  304.  Grants  to  States 

The  Proposed  Medical  Records  Privacy  Act 
or  1974 

To  establish  a  F'ederal  Medical  Privacy  Board 
with  responsibility  for  promoting  "protec- 
tion of  the  right  of  privacy  as  It  relates  lo 
personal  medical  information 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 
Sectio.w    1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medical  Records  Privacy  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINCS    AND    PT7RPOSE8 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  privacy  is  a  fundamental  Individual 
right  of  increasing  Importance  In  modera 
society; 

(2)  the  collection,  maintenance,  use,  and 
dissemination  of  various  types  of  Information 
about  an  individual,  although  often  neces- 
sai-y  foe  legitimate  purposes,  can  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  personal  privacy; 

(3)  medical  information  about  an  Individ- 
ual is  particularly  sensitive  and  shotild  be 
kept  highly  confidential; 

(4)  the  lncre8.sed  use  of  computers  and 
other  forms  of  sophisticated  information 
technology  by  Insurance  companies  and 
others  associated  with  the  provision  of  health 
care  services  has  greatly  magnified  the  poten- 
tial for  Inva.sions  of  personal  privacy; 

( 5 )  adequate  legal  protection  does  not  iviw 
exist  for  personal  medical  records  main- 
tained by  Federal  agencies;  and 

(6)  although  primary  respoiisiblllty  for 
protecting  the  right  to  privacy  as  It  pertaln.s 
to  non-Federal  personal  medical  records  rests 
with  the  States,  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  in  encouraghig 
States  to  develop  comprehensive  medi-'al 
privacy  programs. 

(b)  It  i«  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  Individual  privacy 
by  (1)  providing  for  the  development  of 
safeguards  to  instire  the  confidentiality  of 
medical  Information  contained  in  personal 
medical  records;  (2)  establishing  a  Federal 
Medical  Privacy  Board  which  wUl  be  directly 
responsible  for  overseeing  all  Federal  actlvi- 
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tics  that  involve  the  use  of  personal  medical 
records;  and  (3)  encouraging  States  to  de- 
velop compreheiwlve  medical  privacy  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

DEFINITTONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "medical  Information" 
means — 

(A)  any  diagnostic,  prognostic,  or  other 
medical  analysis  of  an  individual; 

(B)  any  medical  history  of  an  individual; 

(C)  any  account  of  medical  treatment  re- 
ceived by  or  recommended  or  prescribed  for 
an  individual: 

(D)  the  results  of  any  tests,  studies,  ex- 
aminations, or  Interviews  conducted  In  con- 
Junction  v,-lth  the  medical  treatment  of  an 
iudividual;  and 

(E)  such  other  Information  pertaining  to 
the  medical  condition  of  an  individual  as 
the  Board  may.  by  regulation,  designate. 

(2)  The  term  "personal  medical  record" 
means  any  record,  file,  or  other  collection  or 
grouping  of  information,  whether  main- 
tained In  writing  or  in  a  computer  or  in 
other  electronic  form,  which  contains — 

(A)  medical  Information  about  an  In- 
dividual; and 

(B)  information  Identifying  such  jndivld- 
ual.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  informa- 
tion which  identifies  an  individual  Inclvjdes 
his  name,  address,  social  eectirity  number, 
and  such  other  personal  information  as  the 
Board  may,  by  regiUatlon,  designate. 

(8)  The  term  "Board'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Privacy  Board  estaljltshed  by 
this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  at 
the  United  States,  the  DLstrict  of  Colvunbia, 
the  Oozmnonwcaltli  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  am; 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  term  "dLsseminate"  meane  re- 
lease, traiwler,  or  otherwise  communicate 
iDforination  orally,  in  writing,  by  eleoti^nic 
means,  or  by  any  other  meana. 

(6)  The  term  "non-Federal  personal  medi- 
cal records"  means  any  pwraonal  medical  rec- 
ords maintained  by  any  lndl\'idual  or  entity 
other  than  a  Federml  agency. 

(7)  The  term  "data  subject"  mean*  the 
Individual  who  ts  the  subject  of  the  medi- 
cal intormation  and  of  the  identifying  Infor- 
mation contstued  In  a  personal  medical 
record. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  as  defined  in  section  552(c)  of  tlOe 
5,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I— THE  FKDER.^L  MEDICAL 

PRIVACY  BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    BOARD 

Skc.  101.  Tliere  Is  establl.shed  an  independ- 
ent executive  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Medical  Prlracy  Board. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    BOAOD 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Board  tJiall  coi\si£>t  of 
five  members,  any  three  of  whom  sbaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Board  eiiaU  conduct 
business  only  through  the  action  of  a  quor- 
um. A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
puir  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise    aU    the    powers   of    the    Board. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  may  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  liis 
term,  a  member  may  continue  t-o  serve  iiutU 
his  successor  has  taken  office,  except  that 
he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve  more  than 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  his  terms 
would  otherwise  expire. 

(2)  (A)  Of  the  first  five  members  ap- 
pointed— 

<l)  one  sliall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year; 


(11)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years; 

(til)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years; 

(Iv)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  fours  years:  and 

(v)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years. 

(B)  If  a  member  resigns,  dies,  or  other- 
wise vacates  his  position  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  the  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  successor  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

(3)  No  member  shall  serve  more  than  tvt-o 
terms.  For  purposet  of  this  paragraph,  serrtce 
as  a  member  for  a  period  of  less  than  three 
years  shall  not  constitute  a  term. 

(d)  No  member  shall  engage  In  any  other 
business,    vocation,   or   employment. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Tlie 
Chali-man.  or  a  member  designated  by  the 
Chairman  to  act  In  his  stead,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  ol  the  Board. 

ADMINISTRATIO?!  OT  TirT  BOARD 

Src.  103.  (a)  The  Board  may  make  such 
ntles  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimburs- 
able ba«!ls  such  admlnl'stratlve  support  serv- 
ices Bs  the  Board  may  request. 

(c)  The  Board  may  appoint  such  staff  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  necessary.  Such  personnel 
shall  be  aopointed  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
shaU  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chfipter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

td)  The  Board  may  procure  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

POWERS  or  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Board,  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  designated  to  act  In  its  behalf, 
may  hold  such  hearings  aiul  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  the  Board  deems  necessary  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  Its  functions  undw 
this  Act.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  ad- 
minister oatlxs  or  al&rmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Board  or  before  such 
member. 

(b)(1)  Tlte  Boaid  may  issue  subpeuas  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
that  relates  to  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board.  The  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  with- 
in the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  v,'Ithln  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  I'.eartng  is  conducted  or 
wtthin  the  Judicial  district  within  wtolch 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the 
Board)  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Board  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give 
te8t4mony  touching  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation. Any  failtire  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  .such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Bop.rd  shall  be 
served  In  the  manner  provided  for  subpenas 
issued  by  a  United  States  district  court  under 
the  Federal  Rules  for  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  courts. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  fovuid. 


(5)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  grotind  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  cf  htm  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfet'ore;  but  no  Individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjectel  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feitm-e  for  or  on  account  oif  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is  com- 
pelled, after  having  claimed  his  privUe^e 
again.st  selX-aicriminatlon,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  except  that  such  Individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion and  punlslimeni  for  perjtiry  ccmmittcd 
in  so  testifying. 

TECK-NICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  105.  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
.States  Code  (re'ating  to  positions  to  which 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  ^plies). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph  : 

"(134)  Members,  Federal  Medical  Piivacjr 
Board." 

KEPOBX 

Sec.  106.  The  Board  shall,  as  boon  as  piae- 
tlcable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a 
written  report  on  the  activities  of  tUe  Board 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

TITLE    II — FEDERAL    AGENCY   MEDICAL 
PRIVACY  RBQULREMENTS 

ESTABLISHMENT    Or    FEDSRAL    ACENCT 
RKQtriREMENTS 

Ssr.  201.  (a)  The  Board,  after  consultation 
with  the  heads  of  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  by  regulation  establish  medical 
privacy  requirements  designed  to  protect,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  confideu- 
tlallty  of  the  med.'cal  Information  contained 
in  pei.soiial  medical  records  maintained  by 
Federal  Rgencles.  Such  requirements  shall  in- 
clude requirements  that  any  Federal  agency 
which  mr.intatns  personal  medical  records 
shall— 

(1)  maintain  only  such  personal  medical 
records  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out 
legitimate  functions  of  the  agency; 

(2)  disseminate  medical  information  from 
frueh  personal  medical  records  only  when  the 
recipient  of  such  Information  has  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  such  Information  end  only 
when  such  steps  as  the  Board  may  require 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  data  subject  to  whom  the  information 
so  dis-seminated  pertains; 

(3»  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
access  to  such  personal  medical  records  Is 
limited  to  those  individuals  who  have  a  spe- 
cific need  for  such  access  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties; 

(4)  maintain  sttch  records  ss  tlie  Board 
may  require  of  access  to,  end  dlEsemlnation 
of,  such  personal  medical  records; 

(5)  CFtablish  procedures  for  the  periodic 
removal  from  such  personal  medical  records 
of  medical  Information  which  is  uo  longer 
neces.«'.ary  for  carrying  out  legitimate  fimc- 
tloiis  of  the  agency; 

(6)  upon  request  by  a  data  subject — 

(A)  Inform  such  data  subject  of  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  any  such  personal  medi- 
cal records  which  pertains  to  him; 

(B)  permit  such  data  sttbject  reason^ible 
opportunity  to  examine  and  copy  the  medi- 
cal Information  which  pertains  to  him  con- 
tained in  any  such  record  other  than  medi- 
cal Information  the  receipt  of  which  the 
Board  has  determined  by  regulation  would 
hare  an  ndverse  effect  upon  the  data  subject: 

(C)  pro'.-lde  mtch  data  subject  with  an 
explanation.  In  terms  comprehensible  to  a 
layman,  of  the  medical  Information  con- 
tained In  such  record  other  than  medical 
information  exempted  tinder  subparagraph 
(3): 

(D)  permit  such  data  subject  to  insert  in 
.such  record  a  statement  of  correction  or  ex- 
planation of  any  medical  Infonnation  con- 
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talncd  in  such  record  whlclifsiich  data  sub- 
ject believes  is  not  accurate,  Relevant,  timely, 
or  complete;  and  | 

(E)  inform  such  data  sul^ect  of  (i)  who 
has  or  has  had  access  to  opy  such  record 
and  the  reasons  for  such  a|;cess,  and  (U) 
any  disseminations  outside  ifthe  agency  of 
medical  information  from  s^ch  record  and 
the  reasons;  for  each  such  dfifseminatioa; 

(7)  submit  to  the  Board  inch  reports  of 
information  pertaining  to  lis  maintenance 
of  such  personal  medical  fecords  as  the 
Board  may  request;  and  ■} 

(8)  establish  appropriate  r$les  of  conduct 
for  all  individuals  having  ftccess  to  such 
personal  medical  records  auct  establish  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  that  any  individual  having 
access  to  any  such  records  which  are  being 
maintained  or  processed  in  p.vf  computerized 
or  automated  data  processingior  information 
retrieval  system  pos.sesses —   ^ 

(A)  technical  competence.  | 

(B)  personal  integrity,  and! 

(C)  an  understanding  of4the  legal  and 
ethical  bases  of  personal  privacy. 

Rights  granted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
to  a  data  subject  who  is  legally  inconipeieut 
or  who  otherwise  lacks  capacity  to  act  In 
his  own  behalf  because  of  JEige,  or  mental 
or  other  disability,  may  be  exercised  on  his 
behalf  by  his  guardian  or  otfeer  legal  repre- 
sentative, or,  In  the  case  o§a  minor,  by  a 
parent.  * 

(b)  The  Board,  after  cor^sultatlon  with 
the  heads  of  appropriate  Ftjderal  agencies, 
shall  by  regulation  establish  rmedical  access 
requirements  applicable  to  Federal  agencies 
which  have  access  to  nou-F^^deral  personal 
medical  records.  Such  requiretnents  shall  be 
designed  to  protect  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  confidentiality  it  information 
contained  in  such  records  anj|  shall  include 
requirements  that —  :|; 

(1)  Federal  agencies  \vhich:|have  access  to 
non-Federal  personal  medical  records  file 
with  the  Board  such  report^  as  the  Board 
may  require  with  regard  to-^ 

(A)  the  authority  for  suclif  access; 

(B)  the  specific  reasons  wiy  such  access 
Is  necessary  for  carrying  ou^  the  agency's 
legal  responsibilities;  and 

(C)  how  the  Information  ^obtained  from 
the  Inspection  of  such  records  la  used; 

(2)  employees  and  agents  of  Federal  agen- 
cies inspect  non-Federal  personal  medical 
records  only  when  and  only!  to  the  extent 
that  inspection  is  necessary  ft>r  a  legitimate 
agency  function;  and 

(3)  Federal  agencies  adopt  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Board  may  prescribe  to  insure 
that  the  confidentiality  of  modlcal  Informa- 
tion contained  in  any  non-F6deral  personal 
medical  records  to  which  the  agency  has 
access  is  protected  and  that  the  medical  in- 
fommtion  obtained  by  sucb  agency  from 
such  records  Is  used  only  for  a  legitimate 
agency  purpose.  } 

FEDERAI,  AGENCY  COMPilANCE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  any  Federal  agenqy  maintaining 
personal  medical  records  shall  comply  with 
the  medical  privacy  requirem^ts  established 
under  section  201  (a) . 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
any  Federal  agency  having  ftccess  to  non- 
Federal  personal  medical  records  shall  com- 
ply with  medical  records  access  requirements 
established  under  section  201(b). 

(c)  The  Board  may  grant  to  a  Federal 
agency  an  exemption  from  any  requirement 
established  under  section  201  as  it  applies  to 
certain  personal  medical  reconls  if  the  Board 
determines  that  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirement with  regard  to  sucl<:  records  would 
be  inconsistent  with  law  enforcement  or 
intelligence  gathering  respon^ilitics  of  such 
ligency.  | 

ENFORCEMENT  I 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  its  own  Siotion  or  upon 
a  crturtje  of  noncomiJlianoe  GJeiX  under  sub- 

i 
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section  (b)(1).  the  Board  shall  commence 
investigatory  proceeding  with  regard  to  the 
issues,  raised  by  such  motion  or  charge,  of 
agency  compliance  with  the  requirements  es- 
tablished under  section  201 .  If  on  the  basis  of 
such  investigatory  proceedings  the  Board 
finds  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  agency  is  not  in  compliance, 
the  Board  shall  institute  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  section  564  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  If  on  the  basis 
of  sucli  adjudicatory  proceedings  the  Board 
determines  tliat  the  agency  is  not  in  compli- 
ance, the  Board  shall  issue  an  order  directing 
agency  compliance.  The  Board  may  enforce 
any  such  order  in  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate United  States  court  of  appeals.  Any 
Federal  agency  to  whom  any  such  order  is 
directed  may  obtain  review  of  such  order  in 
an  appropriate  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals. Judicial  review  of  any  such  order.  In- 
cluding review  for  purposes  of  enforcement, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  If  at  any  time 
after  the  filing  of  a  charge  of  noncompliance 
the  Board  determines  that  the  agency 
charged  with  noncompliance  is  In  compli- 
ance, the  Board  shall  Issue  an  order  dismiss- 
ing the  charge  and  terminating  any  proceed- 
ings instituted  as  the  result  of  such  charge. 
The  Board  shall  take  final  action  on  any 
charge  of  noncompliance  within  90  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  charge. 

(b)(1)  Any  data  subject  aggrieved  by  the 
failure  of  a  Federal  agency  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  established  under  section 
201  as  It  applies  with  regard  to  a  personal 
medical  record  which  pertains  to  such  data 
subject  may  file  with  such  agency  a  com- 
plaint, containing  such  specific  Information 
fis  the  Board  may  by  regulation  require,  re- 
questing compliance.  Any  Federal  agency 
with  whom  a  complaint  is  filed  shall  submit 
a  copy  of  such  complaint  to  the  Board.  If. 
at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  such  compliant  was  filed, 
the  data  subject  filing  such  complaint  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  agency  Is  in  compliance, 
he  may  file  a  charge  of  noncompliance  with 
the  Board.  Charges  so  filed  shall  contain 
such  Information  and  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

(2)  Any  data  subject  who,  having  filed  a 
charge  of  noncompliance  with  the  Board,  la 
aggrieved  by  Board  action  with  regard  to 
such  charge  Is  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of 
such  action  In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals. 

(c)  Any  data  subject  who  sustains  Uijury 
as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
established  under  section  201  as  it  applies 
with  regard  to  a  personal  medical  record 
which  pertains  to  such  data  subject  may 
bring  an  action  for  damages  against  such 
agency  in  an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy.  In  any  such  action  In  which 
the  court  determines  that  the  agency  has 
failed  to  comply,  the  Individual  brmgmg 
such  action  shall  be  awarded  actual  damages 
plus  the  costs  of  the  action  plus  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 
If  In  any  such  action  the  coiu^  determines 
that  the  agency's  failure  to  comply  was  will- 
ful, arbitrary,  or  capricious.  It  shall  award 
punitive  damages  in  such  amount  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

(d)  If  a  data  subject  is  deceased,  such 
next-of-kin  as  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
designate  shall  have  the  rights  granted  under 
this  title  to  stich  data  subject  to  the  extent 
that  the  medical  Information  which  pertains 
to  such  data  subject  Is  such  that,  as  deter- 
mmed  under  regulation  promulgated  by  tlie 
Board,  (A)  It  relates  diiectly  to  the  medical 
condition  of  such  next-of-kin,  or  (B)  Its 
disclosure  would  cause  serious  embairass- 
ment  or  li'iniiliation  to  such  next-of-kin. 


TITLE  irr— STATE  MEDICAL  PRIVACY 
PROGRAMS 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  301.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  section  304  to 
States  having  a  medical  privacy  program 
which  has  been  certified  under  this  title. 
Grants  shall  be  for  the  twelve  mouth  period' 
covered  by  such  certification. 

REQUniEMENTS   FOR   CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  302.  The  Board  shall  certify  the  med- 
ical privacy  program  of  a  State  if  such  pro- 
gram  provides  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  personal  privacy  with  re- 
gard to  all  personal  medical  records  main- 
tained in  such  State  other  than  ( 1 )  personal 
medical  records  maintained  by  a  Federal 
agency  and  (2)  such  personal  medical  rec- 
ords maintained  by  such  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  as  the  Board  may  des- 
ignate. Such  safeguards  shall  mclude — 

(1)  appropriate  private  remedies  for  vio- 
lations of  the  right  to  privacy  as  it  applies  to 
medical  information; 

(2)  a  requirement  that  all  Individuals  li- 
censed by  or  registered  with  the  State  to  en- 
gage In  the  delivery  of  health  care  ser\lces 
possess  an  adequate  understandmg  of  the 
legal  and  ethical  bases  of  personal  privacy 
and  of  the  requirements  of  the  States  med- 
ical privacy  program; 

(3)  enforceable  requirements  that  any  per- 
son. Including  any  agency  of  State  or  local 
govertmient,  responsible  for  the  operation  ol 
any  computerized  or  automated  data  proc- 
essing or  Information  retrieval  system  in 
which  personal  medical  records  are  main- 
tained or  processed — 

(A)  Incorporate  Into  such  system  techno- 
logical safeguards  which  will  prevent  unau- 
thorized access  to,  or  accidental  loss  or  alter- 
ation of  such  records; 

(B)  established  appropriate  procedures  to 
Insure  that  any  Individual  having  access  to 
the  personal  medical  records  In  such  system 
po.ssesses — 

(I)  technical  competence; 

(II)  personal  Integrity;  and 

(ill)  an  tmderstandlng  of  the  legal  and 
ethical  bases  of  personal  privacy;  and 

(C)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
who  has  access  to  the  personal  medical  rec- 
ords In  such  system  and  the  reason  for  such 
access; 

(4)  enforceable  requirements  that  any 
person,  including  any  agency  of  State  or 
local  government,  responsible  for  personal 
medical  records  which  are  maintained  or 
processed  in  any  computerized  or  automated 
data  processing  or  Information  retrieval 
system — 

(A)  established  appropriate  procedures  to 
Insure  that  such  personal  records  Include 
only  personal  medical  records  for  which  a 

(B)  establish  appropriate  procedures  to 
Insure  that  medical  Infcomatlon  from  such 
insure  that  medical  Information  from  such 
records  is  disseminated  only  when  there  Is 
a  legitimate  need  for  such  dissemination  and 
only  when  adequate  steps  have  been  taken 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  individual  to 
whom  the  hiformatlon  so  disseminated 
pertams; 

(C)  establish  appropriate  procedures  for 
the  periodic  removal  from  such  records  of 
medical  information  which  is  outdated,  in- 
accurate, or  umiecessary; 

(D)  inform  a  data  subject,  upon  reqitest, 
of  (i)  who  has  access  or  has  had  access  to 
any  such  personal  medical  record  which  per- 
tain to  him,  and  (11)  the  reason  for  such 
access; 

(E)  whenever  fea.slble  and  appropriate, 
obtain  a  data  subject's  Informed,  written 
coiisent  to  the  Inclusion  In  any  such  record 
of  medical  information  which  pertains  to 
him.  and  to  the  dissemination  or  the  altera- 
tion of  medical  Information  contained  in  any 
such  record  which  pertains  to  him;  and 
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(P)  provide  a  data  subject  with  reasonable 
opportunities  to  (1)  be  hiformed  of  the 
e.xi.sience  of  any  such  personal  medical  record 
which  pertains  to  him,  (11)  inspect  such 
record,  and  (ill)  where  appropriate,  insert 
additional  medical  information  and  explana- 
loiy  statements  in  such  record:  and 

(5)  establishment  by  the  State  of  adequate 
oiocedures  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
r2(iulrements  described  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(41. 

The  Board  shall  not  certify  any  medical 
privacy  program  which  fails  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  right  of  privacy  of  minors  and 
other  individuals  who  are  legally  incom- 
petent or  who  otherwise  lack  legal  capacity 
to  act  on  their  own  behalf. 

CERTIFICATION    OF    A    STATE    PROGKAM 

Si;c.  303.  (a)  A  State  may  file  with  the 
Bjsrd  a  request  for  certification  of  Its  medical 
privacy  program,  together  with  such  detailed 
description  of  the  program  and  such  support- 
ing information  as  the  Board  may  require,  at 
any  time  unless  there  is  a  certification  in 
effect  with  regard  to  the  medical  privacy 
program  of  such  State,  in  which  case  the 
State  may  apply  for  certification  with  regard 
to  a  subsequent  period  at  any  time  within 
the  six-month  period  ending  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  certification. 

(b»  Upon  the  filing  of  a  request  for  cer- 
tification of  a  medical  privacy  program,  the 
Board  shall  publish  a  general  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  explaining  bow  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  program  can  be  obtained  and 
inviting  the  submission  by  any  interested 
person  of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
with  regard  to  whether  such  program  meets 
the  reqiUrements  for  certification.  If  the 
Board  determines,  on  the  basis  of  such  sub- 
missions or  of  its  own  examination  and  inves- 
tigation, that  there  exists  a  significant  ques- 
tion on  whether  such  program  meets  the 
requirements  for  certification,  the  Board 
shall  conduct  an  adjudicatory  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  564  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Within  90  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  request  for  certification,  the  Board  shall 
Is-fiue  an  order  either  granting  or  denying 
certification.  An  order  denying  certification 
may  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  State  which  filed  the  request  for  certi- 
fication. Certification  of  a  medical  privacy 
program  shall  be  effective  for  a  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  such  date  as  the  Boaid 
may  designate. 

GRANTS  TO    STATES 

Sec  304.  (a)  Upon  Issuance  of  an  order 
certifying  a  State's  medical  privacy  pro- 
gram the  Board  shall  make  a  grant  to  such 
State  for  the  twelve  month  period  covered 
by  the  certification  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

(l)(A)  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  State  govern- 
ment of  such  State  Is  entitled  under  section 
107  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  for  the  entitlement  period  which 
includes  the  date  on  which  the  period  of 
certification  begins,  or 

(B)   $200,000, 
whichever  Is  greater;  and 

|2)  if  the  Board  determines  that  dispro- 
portionately large  costs  will  be  associated 
with  the  administration  of  such  medical 
privacy  program  becau.se  of  the  number  or 
nature  of  the  computerized  or  automated 
data  processing  or  Information  retrieval  sys- 
teuLs  covered  by  such  medical  privacy  pro- 
giam.  such  additional  amount  as  the  Board 
i!'--em.s  appropriate. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2 1,  all  funds  from  a  grant  made  to  a  State 
pur.suant  to  subsection  (a)  slaall  be  used  by 
such  State  for  expenditures  associated  with 
tlie  administration  of  the  States  medical 
Piivacy  program. 

1 2)  If  the  funds  available  unciPr  a  grant 
pxceed  the  costs  of  adnilnisteriiig  sich  pro- 


gram, the  excess  funds  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  for  an  education  program  on  the 
right  of  privacy  to  be  conducted  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  the  State. 

(3)  Any  request  for  certification  shall  in- 
clude such  assurances  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire that  any  funds  made  available  to  the 
State  upon  certification  will  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  this  subsection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  initial  bill.  I 
have  no  pretense  that  it  is  in  the  final 
form  from  which  it  might  either  emerge 
from  a  committee's  deliberations  or  from 
sessions  with  my  colleagues. 

This  bill,  H.R.  17323,  ought,  however, 
to  serve  as  the  important  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  comments — for,  against, 
and  clarifying — from  all  interested  par- 
ties— patients,  physicians,  surgeons  and 
nurses,  medical  health  data  administra- 
tors, associations,  insurance  and  data 
processing  companies,  educators,  attor- 
neys, agencies,  and  legislators. 

I  ask  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  which  this  bill  has  been  referred,  not 
to  request  ofQcial  comments  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  on  this 
particular  bill,  deferring  those  requests 
until  a  revised,  "clean"  bill  can  be  intro- 
duced after  receipt  and  review  of  the 
comments  which  I  am  here  inviting. 

A  revised  draft  should  be  available  for 
reintroduction  following  the  October 
recess. 

We  have  an  almost  unique  opportunity 
before  us:  An  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  deter  a  problem  before  it  gets 
out  of  control.  We  should  avail  ourselves 
of  that  opportunity. 


ENERGY  COST  PARITY  ACT  OF  1974 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  'consumers  on  the  east  coast, 
in  New  England,  and  particularly  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  year's  fearsome  electric 
utility  price  hikes.  New  England's  heavy 
dependence  on  largely  imported  heavy 
oil  for  electric  power  generation  has 
brought  hardship  to  many,  and  near 
disaster  to  some  families  in  our  area. 
The  aged  and  poor  whose  incomes  have 
not  risen  nearly  enough  to  meet  the 
mounting  electric  bills  have  been  the 
most  severely  hit. 

It  is  because  of  this  consumer  price 
squeeze — the  squeeze  between  mounting 
electric  bills  and  fixed  or  only  slowly 
rismg  incomes — that  I  am  introducing 
the  Energy  Cost  Parity  Act  of  1974. 
My  objective  is  to  provide  meaningful 
relief  to  the  hardest  hit  victims  of  higher 
electric  bills.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing does  this  by  giving  assistance  to 
electric  utilities  which  are  then  required 
to  pass  on  every  penny  of  this  assistance 
to  their  ciLstomers  through  lower  electric 
bills. 

My  bill  would  give  assistance  to  utili- 
ties using  residual  oil  to  generate  elec- 
tricity only  so  long  as  residual  oil  costs 
are  above  $7.50  a  barrel.  Such  relief  is 
long  overdue. 

Between  October  1973  and  March  1974 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  shows 
that  residual  oil  prices  rose  176.1  percent, 
while  the  fuel  costs  of  utilities  using  coal 
or  natural  gas  rose  by  much  less.  FPC 
data  show  that  coal  and  gas  prices  rose 
by  56  percent  and  33  percent,  respec- 
tively, from  March  1973  to  March  1974. 
In  other  words,  the  fuel  cost  burden  ol 
homeowners  on  the  east  coast,  where 
most  utilities  use  residual  oil.  has  gone 
up  3  to  5  times  more  than  burdens  of 
consumers  in  other  areas  and  it  is  this 
inequity  which  my  legislation  would 
correct. 

In  dollar  and  cents  terms,  oil  prices 
hit  Massachusetts  consumers  so  hard 
through  their  electric  bills  because  oil 
prices  have  risen  from  about  $4  a  ban'el 
or  less  a  year  ago,  to  $12  or  more  at  this 
time.  This  S8  rise  costs  New  England  elec- 
tric users  about  $600  million  a  year  de- 
spite an  estimated  8.5  percent  reduction 
In  heavy  oil  consumption  by  utilities  In 
1974  as  opposed  to  1973.  For  12  million 
New  Englanders,  this  is  a  cost  burden  of 
almost  exactly  $50  per  person  per  year. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  In 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  In  my  district,  the  fuel 
adjustment  charge  has  jumped  from  less 
than  1  cent  per  killowatt  hour  in  Octo- 
ber, 1973  to  about  2.8  cents  a  kilowatt 
In  August — a  near  200-percent  increase. 
This  reflects  an  increase  in  residual  oil 
costs  which  jumped  from  $3.80  to  $11.79 
per  barrel  over  the  same  period. 

The  efifect  on  homeowners  can  be  dev- 
astating. The  average  fuel  adjustment 
increase  in  Fall  River,  Taunton,  and  At- 
tleboro  has  been  staggering.  In  Fall  River 
the  fuel  adjustment  increase  alone — 
apart  from  food  price  and  other  infla- 
tionary increases — costs  a  single  retired 
worker  one-third  of  the  11  percent  social 
security  increase  which  Congress  voted 
this  year.  The  bite  for  a  retired  couple 
Is  22  percent  of  their  small  social  security 
raise.  My  legislation  aims  to  roll  this 
burden  back  so  that  the  Impact  of  New 
Englanders  will  be  more  comparable  to 
the  Increase  in  other  regions  of  the 
countrj'. 

Based  on  present  $12-per-barrel  oil 
prices  this  proposal  wiU  bring  prices  in 
New  England  down  $3  or  to  about  $9  per 
barrel.  This  will  trim  away  38  percent  of 
the  recent  fuel  adjustment  Increase  and 
reduce  the  vastly  disproportionate  bur- 
den which  has  fallen  on  our  region's  elec- 
trlct  consumers.  However,  it  will  not  make 
New  England  fuel  and  electricity  prices 
lower  than  those  in  other  areas — in  fact 
our  costs  will  remain  higher.  So  strong 
Incentives  will  remain  to  cut  costs  and 
fuel  use,  and  where  appropriate,  to  shift 
to  other  forms  of  electric  generation. 

In  addition  to  this  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  I  am  strongly  sup- 
porting the  effort  of  the  25-inember  bi- 
partisan New  England  congressional  cau- 
cus and  others  to  bring  down  energj' 
prices  by  pressing  for  product  price  equal- 
ization. The  proposals  v,hich  all  25  New 
England  Congressmen  and  12  Senators 
have  supported  in  this  area  would  lower 
the  region's  electric  bills,  and  the  two  ap- 
proaches are  not  inconsistent.  They  are 
consistent  and  they  both  signify  my 
continuing  concern — my  basic  com- 
mitment to  a  fairer  deal  for  New  Eng- 
land consumers. 
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THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  PAL- 
ESTINIAN LIBERATION  ORGANI- 
ZATION—PLC— IN  THE  U.N.  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY  CAN  BRING  NEW 
DISASTERS  FOR  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from 
Ma-isachusetts  (Mr.  Drikan)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes.  ; 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recog- 
nition by  the  General  AsEembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration OrginLjation,  PLO,  to  be  an 
observer  and  participant  in  a  forthcom- 
ing meeting  at  tlie  United  Nations  con- 
stitutes a  totally  indefensible  legitimizing 
of  the  PLO.  T 

Despite  tlie  rollcall  vote  of  105  to  4  vith 
20  abstentions,  the  United  States  re- 
mained firm  in  its  alliance  of  friendship 
with  Israel.  Israel  stood  alone  with  only 
three  allies — the  United  Slates.  Bolivia, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Among  the  mpjor  nations  that  ab- 
stained In  this  vote  were  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Luxembourg,  the  Neth- 
erlands, West  Gei-many,  Australia, 
Burma,  Canada,  Iceland,  and  several 
Latin  American  states. 

The  contention  of  the  PLO  that  it  is 
the  exclusive  legitimate  representative 
of  nearly  2  million  Palestinians  is  chal- 
lenged by  King  Hussein  qf  Jordan  and 
hi.s  government.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  to  allow  partici- 
pation in  the  debate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  by  people 
who  do  not  represent  a  member  country 
is  entirely  without  precedent  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distressed  that  the 
family  of  nations  has  taken  what  clearly 
appears  to  be  another  step  away  from 
peace  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 
No  one  can  support  with  any  evidence 
the  contention  that  the  PLO  represents 
the  Palestinians  or  the  Arabs  in  the  sev- 
eral states  surroimding  Israel.  One  could 
urge,  in  fact,  that  the  contention  of  the 
PLO  that  it  represents  the  Palestinians 
is  just  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  conten- 
tion by  the  Black  Panthers  in  America 
that  they  repre.sent  more  than  20  mil- 
lion black  people  in  the  United  States. 

WHAT    I^    THE    PLO? 

Before  the  representatives  of  the  PLO 
begin  to  argue  theii-  case  at  the  United 
Nations  on  November  4,  1974,  it  is  im- 
portant that  people  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  recognize  the  PLO 
for  what  it  is.  The  PLO,  founded  in  1964, 
embraces  most  of  the  guerrilla  organi- 
zations, all  of  whom  have  as  one  of  their 
central  objectives  the  destx-uclion  of  the 
state  of  Israel. 

It  is  most  significant  that  article  9  of 
the  official  chai'ter  of  the  PLO,  adopted 
in  1968,  reads  as  follows: 

Armed  struggle  te  the  only  way  to  liberate 
Palestine.  Thus  It  Ls  the  overall  strategy,  not 
merely  a  tactical  phase.  The  Palestinian  Arab 
people  a.-3ert  their  absolute  determination 
and  firm  resolution  to  continue  their  armed 
struggle  and  to  work  for  an  armed  popular 
revolution  for  the  liberation  of  their  coun- 
try and  their  return  to  It.  .  .  . 

Article  10  of  the  same  charter  reads  as 
follows : 

Commando  action  constitutes  the  nucleus 
of   the  Palestinian   popular  liberation   war. 


This  requires  its  escalation,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  the  mobilization  of  &U  the  Pales- 
tinian popular  and  educational  etiorts  and 
their  organization  and  involvemeut  Ui  the 
armed  PtUestinian  revolution. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  PLO.  Yasser 
Arafat,  is  also  the  founder  of  al-Fatah. 

The  PLO  is  committed  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  Israel  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan.  Consequently,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  PLO  as  a  participant  in 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General 
A.'csembly  of  the  U.N.  appears  to  violate 
the  basic  principles  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  which  on  October  24,  1970, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  states  that — 

No  state  organize,  as^l'St,  fomeiit,  finance. 
Incite  or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist  or 
armed  activities  directed  toward  the  violent 
overfliraw  of  the  regime  of  another  state  or 
lutenere  in  civU  striie  in  another  state. 

D.\NGER  OP  MISSLPRESENTATION 

It  is  disconcerting  to  think  that  in  the 
weeks  to  come  the  press  and  people  of 
America  will  be  presented  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  PLO  is  a  moderate  group 
seeking  only  to  bring  justice  to  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees.  The  fact  is  that  this 
organization  represents  only  the  approxi- 
mately 10,000  terrorists  who  have  been 
trained  by  the  PLO.  The  highest  officials 
of  the  PLO,  now  to  be  greeted  as  digni- 
taries at  the  United  Nations,  are  the 
same  individuals  responsible  for  the  kill- 
ing of  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Olympics 
in  Munich,  tlie  massacre  at  the  Lod  Air- 
port in  l.srael  and  the  mass  murder  of 
children  at  Ma'alot. 

The  Arab  ten-crist  operations  which 
have  afflicted  the  citizens  of  Israel  over 
the  past  several  years  are  not  Isolated 
events  that  emanate  from  the  minds  of 
deranged  extremists.  These  acts  have 
been  the  result  of  a  deliberate  strategy, 
the  responsibility  for  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  highest  leaders  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Libya,  and  other  Arab 
counti-ies. 

TERRORISM    MT7ST   CEASE 

All  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
when  Arab  governments  so  decide,  they 
can  put  an  effective  end  to  terrorist  op- 
erations. Tills  has  been  done  by  Jordan 
since  September  1970.  la  the  same  year 
Egypt  demonstrated,  at  least  for  a  brief 
period,  that  it  could  effectively  limit  the 
scope  of  terrorist  activities.  Lebanon  ap- 
pears to  be  the  nation  which  has  allowed 
itself  to  become  a  free  zone  for  terrorist 
operations.  To  ba  sure,  it  may  be  that 
Lebanon  has  almost  been  victimized  In 
tills  regard  because  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
in  a  position  to  insist  that  terrorist  op- 
erations for  which  they  are  ultimately 
accoimtable  should  take  place  away  from 
tlie  territoi-y  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  on  all  leaders  of  opinion  In 
the  United  States  to  insist  that  the  PLO 
during  its  participation  in  the  debate  at 
the  United  Nations  does  not  assume  a  re- 
spectability totally  unjustified  by  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  this  organization. 
It  is  incumbent  also  on  all  of  us  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Israel,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  "Family  of  Nations"  and 
with  all  of  the  countries  surroimdlng 
Israel,  desues  profoundly  to  bring  jus- 
tice and  equity  to  those  thousands  of 
refugees  who  have  been  victimized  by 


tlie  PLO,  and  now,  it  Is  to  be  feared,  pos- 
sibly exploited  by  the  United  Nations 
Itself. 

TAX  PROPOSALS  BY  PRESIDENT 
HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE WOULD  CREATE  NEW 
LOOPHOLE.  AGGRAVATE  RECES- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  Wa.sh- 
ington  Po.^t  column  today,  October  17, 
Hobart  Rowen  pointed  out  that  the 
comprehen,  ive  income  tax  reform  bill 
now  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  not  reform  our  loophole- 
ridden  tax  system  in  any  meaningful 
sense,  but  would  instead  create  new  tax 
loopholes,  primaiily  for  business  and 
the  v/ealthy,  with  the  blessings  of  the 
administration: 

Cr.FATiNG  Nlw  Tax  Loopholes 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

ny  endorsing  the  House  Ways  and  Meaas 
Committee  tax  "reform"  bill,  President  Port! 
has  focused  attention — no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally— on  what  could  be  one  of  the  major 
tax  giveaways  in  U.S.  history. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  bill  is  not  a  tax 
"reform"  bill  at  all,  although  it  does  reduce 
or  eliminate  a  few  special  privileges,  notably 
the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  to  create  $3  billion  to  $4  billion 
worth  of  new  loopholes  for  businessmen,  and 
those  wealthy  l.idlvlduals  whose  Income  Is 
larg»'ly  derived  from  capital  gains  rather  than 
wages. 

Thus,  although  the  bill  contains  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  tax  relief  for  the  working  poor  (not 
enough  to  compensate  for  Inflation),  It  Is  on 
balance  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  which  bene- 
fits upper  Income  brackets  In  too  many  ways 
while  leaving  what  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D- 
Wls)  calls  "the  old  established  loopholes" 
very  much  alone. 

Take  the  capltnl  gains  proposal,  which  has 
most  true  tax-reformers  up  In  arms.  At  pres- 
ent, 50  percent  of  a  capital  gain — say  on 
securities — is  excluded  from  any  tax  if  held 
six  months.  The  generous  Ways  and  Means 
ComiTiltt«e  would  exclude  1  percent  In  addi- 
tion for  each  year  the  asset  Is  held  over  five 
years,  but  not  over  25  years. 

That  neat  trick  would  Increase  the  exclu- 
sion to  a  potential  70  per  cent  and  presum- 
ably make  stocks  more  attractive  to  buy— as 
well  as  persuade  those  holding  stocks  over  * 
long  period  of  years  and  said  to  be  "locked- 
In"  by  potential  tax  liabilities  to  take  their 
profits  (With  a  minimum  tax  bite)  and  buy 
new  stocks. 

Economists  Roger  Brlnner  and  Alicia  Mun- 
iiell  point  out:  "While  a  declining  inclusion 
ratio  would  not  solve  either  the  Inflation  nor 
lock-In  problem,  such  a  change  would  signif- 
icantly reduced  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains."  P\)r  Individuals  In  the  70  per  cent  top 
bracket,  their  tax  on  capital  assets  held  2S 
years  would  be  cut  from  35  per  cent  to  21 
per  cent. 

The  Committee's  proposal.  If  It  worked  to 
solve  the  lock-In  problem,  might  be  a  shot 
In  the  arm  for  the  ailing  brokerage  business. 
But  It  would  cost  the  Treasury  at  lea.'^t  «1 
billion  a  y*ar.  while  the  biggest  capital  gains 
loophole  of  all — the  nontaxation  of  capital 
gains  at  death — remains  untouched. 

The  surest  way  of  tackling  the  lock-la 
problem,  as  Brlnner  and  Munnell  point  out. 
Is  to  provide  a  tax  on  capital  gains  trans- 
ferred at  death.  Tax  expert  Joseph  A.  Pech- 
man  of  ihe  Brookings  Institution  estimates 
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the  current  cost  of  that  loophole,  which  al- 
lov,.s  wealth  and  power  to  be  transferred 
fr  iin  generation  to  generation,  at  $3  biUion 
a  vxar. 
Otlier  bonanzas  created  by  the  bill : 
Industrial  Development  Bondi^ — Presently, 
private  Industry  has  a  nice  little  racket  un- 
der which  It  can  finance  up  to  $5  million  of 
a  1  e.vpansion  in  a  six-year  period  at  public 
expense.  This  is  done  through  issuance  ot 
tax-exempt  bonds  by  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ment to  finance  a  new  facility.  Not  only  does 
tiii.s  system  provide  tax-exempt  investment 
pas.sibilitles  for  high  income  Individuals,  but 
the  companies  lease  the  plants  at  low  rents 
becau.se  the  construction  borrowing  costs  are 
less  than  normal  due  to  the  tax-exempt  gim- 
mick. But  now  the  committee  proposes  to 
take  off  the  $5  million  celling.  With  the  sky 
the  limit,  the  potential  tax  loss  is  another 
$1  billion. 

Savings  Account  Interest — The  bill  would 
exempt  the  first  $500  of  interest  in  savings 
accounts  ($1,000  per  couple)  In  an  effort  to 
help  thrift  Institutions  keep  deposits,  and 
thus  aid  the  housing  Industry.  Whether  new 
savings  would  be  encouraged  is  debatable. 
But  what  Is  clear  Is  that  high-income  fami- 
lies would  benefit  most  (a  family  would 
need  nearly  S20.000  in  a  5.25  percent  pass- 
book account  to  accumulate  $1,000  in  in- 
terest), and  the  Trea.sury  would  be  out  an 
estimated  $1.8  billion. 

Tax  Simplification— Many  deductions  pres- 
ently Itemized  would  be  repJuced  by  a  lump 
sum  deduction  up  to  $650  whether  or  not 
a  taxpayer  had  actually  qualified  for  any. 
The  net  result:  taxpayers  with  many  and 
varied  expenses  which  are  now  deductible 
would  be  short-changed,  while  others 
would  get  what  amounts  to  a  tax  cut  from 
U:icle  Sam.  Net  estimated  cost:  jiOO  million. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  some 
worthwhile  things  in  the  bill,  including  a 
heftier  minimum  tax,  a  reduction  In  real 
estate  shelter  po.sslbilities,  a  limitation  on 
tax-free  junkets  for  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  groups,  and  tightening  of 
taxes  on  salaries  earned  abroad. 

But  such  welcome  steps  are  as  nothing 
alongside  the  new  loopholes  and  old  ones 
such  as  tax-free  bond  interest,  the  existing 
capital  gains  benefits,  and  the  ■DISC"  give- 
away that  allows  corporations  to  avoid  taxes 
on  export  sales.  Better  no  bill  at  all  than 
this  one! 

In  testimony  yesterday  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Joseph  A. 
Pechman.  director  of  economic  studies  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  held  that 
President  Ford's  proposed  5-percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  and  the  tax  changes 
proposed  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  not  curb  inflation  but, 
instead,  would  aggravate  our  current  re- 
cession and  reduce  even  more  the  rapidly 
vanishing  progressivity  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem: 

PoLicirs  To  Combat  Stagflation 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 

ST.\TEMENT    BEFORE    THE    JOINT    ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE,  OCTOBER  16,  1974 

Tight  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  have 
taken  their  toll  In  the  economy.  Assuming 
Congress  does  not  alter  the  policies  proposed 
by  the  President,  the  real  gross  national 
product  will  decline  during  the  next  six 
months  and  perhaps  even  longer.  At  the  same 
tln-.ii.  Inflation  will  continue  at  a  high  rate. 
The  administration's  fiscal  program  will  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  Inflation,  and  will 
nggravate  the  recession.  The  pioposed  tax 
measures,  particularly  the  surtax  on  Individ- 
uals, should  not  be  enacted  without  sub- 
stantial modifications. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

All  categories  of  demand,  except  for  fixed 
bu.iiness  investment,  are  either  declining  or 
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are  growing  slowly.  Residential  construction 
Is  in  a  slump  that  wUl  not  end  until  long- 
term  interest  rates  ease;  retail  sales  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  rising  prices;  Inventory  In- 
vestment Is  falling;  net  exports  are  declining 
as  a  result  of  the  increases  In  the  cost  of  oil 
Imports;  federal  and  state-local  expenditures 
are  rising,  but  at  a  slow  pace.  Business  In- 
vestment Is  the  only  component  of  the  gross 
national  product  that  Is  not  declining  in 
real  terms,  and  even  this  component  is  likely 
to  fall  as  aggregate  demand  continues  to  fall. 
These  developments  Indicate  that  condi- 
tions are  much  more  serious  than  a  tempo- 
rary oil  induced  recession.  Unemployment 
increased  slowly  so  far  this  year,  because 
businesses  expected  the  decline  in  output  to 
be  brief  and  moderate.  Now  that  there  Is 
widespread  recognition  that  the  recession  wlU 
be  protracted,  layoffs  will  increase  as  busi- 
ness attempts  to  cut  costs.  Estimates  of  un- 
employment for  mld-1975  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Corporate  profits  have  been  rising  despite 
declining  demand.  This  Is  partly  a  reflection 
of  the  attempt  to  Increase  profit  margins  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  price  controls. 
However,  much  of  the  Increase  In  profits  is 
due  to  the  large  profits  made  on  inventories 
that  will  have  to  be  replaced  at  higher  prices. 
In  real  terms,  corporate  profits  are  still  low 
by  comparison  with  historical  trends.  Unless 
the  business  situation  Improves,  corporate 
profits  wlU  begin  to  decline  soon,  even  in 
money  terms.  Thus,  business  as  well  as  labor 
has  been  hurt  by  the  recession. 

Although  the  economy  has  been  In  a  re- 
cession, prices  have  risen  at  double-digit 
r.ites  throughout  1974.  This  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  dlffiision  of  the  increased  cost 
of  oil  through  the  price  stri'.cture  and  to 
continued  bad  Ia:'k  in  agriculture,  but  some 
of  it  could  have  been  avoided  it  price  and 
wage  controls  had  not  been  abandoned  in 
the  spring.  Some  easing  of  the  inflation  may 
occur  as  world  commodity  prices  decline  in 
respon.'?e  to  weakened  world-wide  demand. 
But  this  will  not  be  enough  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  price  increases  to  satisfactory  levels 
in  this  country,  because  the  cessation  of 
controls  has  generated  a  price-wage  spiral 
that  will  continue  to  raise  costs  and  prices 
even  in  the  face  of  declining  demand. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  labor  cannot 
be  blamed  for  initiating  this  .spiral.  Wage 
settlements  did  not  reach  the  10-percent 
range  until  the  prices  of  the  products  they 
produce  began  rising  at  double-digit  rates 
after  price  controls  expired  earlier  this  year. 
Now  that  It  is  in  process,  the  spiral  will  not 
be  broken  In  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
without  direct  government  action.  The  right 
policy  would  be  to  compensate  labor  for 
moderating  its  wage  demands  by  reducing 
taxes  and  to  reinstate  controls  over  prices 
In  noncompetitive  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Althovigh  labor  officially  opposes  price  and 
v/age  controls,  I  believe  that  it  will  respond 
to  a  genuine  effort  by  the  government  to 
establish  such  a  social  contract. 

However,  the  administration  continues  to 
be  adamant  In  its  opposition  to  government 
intervention  in  price  and  wage  decit^lons.  In- 
stead, it  is  relying  on  continued  restraint  of 
demand  to  moderate  price  and  wage  in- 
creases. Inflation  must  be  stopped,  but  it  will 
not  be  stopped  fast  enough  by  present  poli- 
cies. In  my  Judgment,  these  policies  would 
work  only  after  great  damage  iips  been  done 
to  the  workers  and  business  enterprises  of 
this  ootintry. 

THE  TAX  PROPOSALS 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  fiscal 
packn^'e  of  tax  changes  that  woi>ld  roi  ghly 
balance  in  1975  and  a  cut  in  expenditures  of 
$5  billion  or  more  during  this  fiscal  year.  The 
economic  effect  of  thl.s  package  would  be 
to  agf;ravnte  the  recession,  with  only  a  minor 
Impact  on  prices.  Congi-ess  should  cut  ex- 
penditures only  if  It  finds  them  to  be  inefli- 
cleiit.    wasteful,    or    iindc;sira'.jie    on    social 


grotmds.  If  any  cuts  are  made  from  presently 
projected  levels,  these  cuts  should  be  used  to 
finance  other  expenditures  or  to  add  to  the 
tax  reductions.  This  is  a  time  to  loosen  the 
fiscal  restraints,  not  to  tighten  them. 

Aside  from  the  unfortunate  fiscal  effects, 
major  elements  of  the  administration's  tax 
program  are  questionable  on  equity  grounds. 
First,  primary  reli.%nce  for  low  Income  tax 
relief  is  placed  on  the  increase  In  the  low- 
income  allowance  proposed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Mean.s  Committee  from  91,300  to 
$1,400  for  single  persons  and  $1,500  for  mar- 
ried couples.  In  addition,  the  standard  de- 
duction would  be  raised  from  15  to  17  per- 
cent, with  an  increase  in  the  maxlmiun  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500.  When  the  present  personal 
exemptions  and  the  low-income  allowance 
were  established  in  1972.  Congress  intended 
to  remove  from  the  tax  rolls  individuals  and 
familie.s  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
levels.  Since  prices  have  risen  sharply,  the 
levels  of  income  at  which  taxes  aegin  to 
apply  are  now  substantially  below  the 
poverty  lines  and  will  fall  even  farther  be- 
hind next  year  as  prices  continue  to  increa.se. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  per 
capita  exemption  from  $750  to  $900  and  the 
low-lncom.e  allowance  from  $1,300  to  $1,800 
to  approximate  the  presently-projected 
poverty  lines  for  1975.  As  Tables  1  and  2 
indicate,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
proposal  is  wholly  Inadequate  on  the  basis  of 
this  criterion:  the  minimum  taxable  levels 
would  be  10  to  20  percent  below  the  1975 
poverty  lines  (Table  1)  and  the  amount  of 
tax  relief  would  be  about  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  needed  to  correct  for  the  erosion  of 
the  per  capita  exemption  and  the  low-Income 
allowance  due  to  the  inflation  (Ta'Dle  2). 

Second,  the  administration  .seems  to  be 
embracing  all  the  revisions  now  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill,  except  for  the  re- 
cent decision  to  exempt  the  first  $1,000  of 
interest  per  couple  ($500  for  single  perso:is) 
on  savings  accounts.  There  are  a  "number 
of  desirable  revisions  in  this  bill,  but  on 
balance  it  will  make  the  tax  system  less, 
rather  than  more,  eqiiitable.  Perhaps  the 
worst  feature  Is  the  tax  reduction  for  capi- 
tal gains  from  the  sale  of  assets  held  more 
than  one  year,  a  provision  that  would  in- 
crease the  preferential  treatment  accorded 
to  capital  gains  which  accrue  mainly  to 
high-income  taxpayers. 

Third,  the  administration  is  proposing  to 
increase  the  investment  credit  from  7  to  10 
percent  in  the  Interest  of  Increasing  invest- 
ment incentives.  There  would  be  no  lack  of 
Investment  incentive  if  demand  were  not 
being  restrained  by  ascal  and  monetary 
mea.sures.  (The  ratio  of  investment  to  GNP 
has  remained  close  to  peak  levels  In  1973  and 
1974. >  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  tilt  the  tax  system  In  favor  of  more  invest- 
ment, provided  the  cost  is  not  borne  by  the 
general  taxpayer  but  by  bvisinesp,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  progressivity  of  the  tax  svstenv 
The  5  percent  surtax  on  corporations  woald 
not  have  this  effect,  because  it  would  apply 
only  to  a  single  year — 1975 — while  the  in- 
crease in  the  Investment  credit  would  be 
permanent.  Thus,  over  the  long  run,  the 
tole  or  the  corporate  tax  would  be  further 
troded  and  the  progressivity  of  the  federal 
tax  system  would  be  reduced  if  the  admin- 
istration's propo.sal  were  adopted.  The  li'.- 
vestment  credit  should  not  be  Increa-sed 
unless  the  cost  is  financed  by  permanent  re- 
forms of  the  corporate  tax  or  by  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  corporate  tax  rate. 

Foui-th.  the  5  percent  surtax  on  Individuals 
with  Incomes  above  $7,500  and  families  with 
incomes  nbove  $15,000  should  be  rejected  for 
two  reasons:  As  noted  earlier.  In  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  now  foreseen  for  1975,  the 
revenue  from  the  surtax  Is  not  necessarv. 
With  unemployment  rising  and  profits  fall- 
ing, there  is  no  re.ison  to  pay  lip-service  to 
tlie  l.alanced  budget  philosophy.  Higher 
taxes  would  further  reduce  demand,  without 
doing  :iii:  thing  very  much  aboui  the  price- 
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wage  spiral.  Moreover,  If  additional  revenues 
are  needed  for  the  long  run,  a  surtax  on  those 
who  already  pay  taxes  would  b«  paid  by  the 
wrong  people.  It  Is  trvie  that  the  surtax 
itself  would  be  a  progressive  tax  change,  but 
there  are  numerous  tax  reforms  that  could 
raise  the  same  revenue  from  people  who  now 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  b\iT- 
den.  For  example,  almost  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  could  be  raised  by  taxing  capital 
gains  transferred  by  gift  or  at  death  under 
present  capital  gains  rates  and  revising  the 
minimum  tax  (to  eliminate  the  deduction 
for  t.ixes  paid,  to  reduce  the  exemption  from 
$30,000  to  $5,000,  and  to  raise  the  tax  rate 
to  one-half  the  ordinary  rates) .  Yet,  40  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  from  the  surtax  would 
come  from  taxpayers  with  Incomes  above 
$50,000,  whUe  about  80  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue from  the  capital  gains  and  minimum 
tax  reform  would  come  from  these  Income 
levels.  Many  other  urgently  needed  tax  re- 
forms would  have  similar  distributional  ef- 
fects. 

I  conclude  that  the  administration's  pro- 
grams will  not  Improve  our  chances  to  com- 
bat the  inflation  currently  In  prospect;  that 
It  will  aggravate  the  recession  and  thus  In- 
crease unemployment  and  reduce  corporate 
profits  and  business  Incentives;  and  that  It 
will  Increase,  rather  than  reduce,  the  In- 
equities in  the  federal  tax  system.  The  first 
order  of  business  for  the  Congress  should  be 
to  restore  the  President's  authority  to  Inter- 
vene In  price  and  wage  decisions.  It  should 
then  turn  Its  attention  to  real  tax  reform, 
which  Is  already  long  overdue. 

TABLE  l.-MINIMUM  TAXABLE  LEVEL?  UNDER  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  Bill  Afifi  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATED  POVERTY*  LEVELS  IN  1975 


VISIT     OP     FIRST     SECRETARY 
EDWARD  GIEREK  OF  POLA^fD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dtjlski)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


where  it  develops,  as  well  as  In  developing 
countries,  the  welfare  of  people  on  a  global 
basis  unfortunately  Is  actually  threatened 
Mr.  First  Secretary,  Poland  knows  too  well 
perhaps  belter  than  any  other  nation,  the 
fearful  experience  of  war  and  Its  very  painful 
consequences.  A  thorough  review  of  all  the 
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i  $750  per  capita  exemution;  low  inconif  allowance  of  $1  400 
tor  single  persons  and  $1,500  for  married  couples  stiindard 
deduction  of  17  percent,  with  a  maximum  oi  $2,500. 

-  $900  per  capita  exemption ;  low  income  allowance  of  $1,800. 

<  Assumes  members  of  the  family  are  undei  GSyrsofage. 
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retary  Edward  Gierek,  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  made  his  first  trip  to 
the  United  States  last  week.  This  was 
also  the  first  occasion  of  an  official  visit 
to  the  United  States  by  a  ruling  Polish 
leader,  and  the  first  time  President  Ford 
has  met  with  such  a  party  leader  since 
taking  office  as  President. 

It  seems  to  have  been"  a  mutually  ad- 
vantageous visit  for  our  two  nations, 
with  progress  on  political  and  trade 
agreements  as  evidence  of  fiu-ther 
detente. 

During  his  time  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Gierek  met  with  President  Ford,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congiess,  and  with  other  public 
officials  and  private  individuals.  As  part 
of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  exchange  of  remarks  between  the 
President  and  the  First  Secretary  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony  October  8: 
Visit  of  F^st  Secretary  Edw.mid  Guxek 
op  Poland 

(Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  First  Secretary  at  the  Welcom- 
ing Ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  at  the 
White  House.  October  8,  1974: ) 

The  PRE.SIDENT.  Mr.  First  Secretary,  It  Is  a 
very  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
you  and  Mrs.  Gierek  to  the  United  States.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  First  Secretary,  the  family 
ties  that  bind  our  two  peoples  together 
in  a  very  special  way  are  very,  very  old.  In- 
deed older  actually  than  the  United  States 
itself. 

You  have  already  visited  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  first  Poles  arrived  In  1608, 
only  one  year  after  It  was  first  settled.  From 
that  day  to  this  day,  large  numbers  of  your 
countrymen  have  helped  to  build  this  coun- 
try and  to  mold  our  great  American  tradi- 
tions. 

America  treasures  these  contrlbxittons  to 
our  growth,  to  our  culture,  and  to  our  his- 
tory. During  your  stay  In  this  country,  Mr. 
First  Secretary,  you  and  Mrs.  Gierek  will  be 
able  to  see  for  yourself  the  character  of  our 
country  and  the  role  that  men  and  women 
from  Poland  have  played  In  America's  his- 
tory. 

Our  two  nations  have  thus  a  fine  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build.  I  have  watched 
with  very  great  Interest  the  substantial 
growth  of  our  bilateral  trade  In  the  last  2 
years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Joint 
Polish-American  Trade  Commission.  And 
continuing  expansion  of  contacts  between 
officials  and  private  cltizeuE,  in  the  fields 
of  such  activities  as  science,  technology, 
and  the  arts  is  another  evidence  of  the 
dynamic  development  of  Polish- American 
relations. 

You,  Mr.  First  Secretarj-,  will  sui  ly  agree 
with  m©  that  we  must  not  allow  our  satis- 
faction with  past  progress  to  slow  our  pace 
or  slacken  our  efforts  In  the  future.  We  must 
use  the  opportunity  yotu-  visit  affordo  to  seek 
new  avenues  of  bilateral  cooperation  In  many, 
many  fields,  including  energy  and  environ- 
mental areas. 

In  many  other  areas  of  common  Interest, 
for  example,  our  participation  In  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  and  our  participation  in  the  force 
reduction  talks,  we  are  enraged  In  common 
endeavors  for  peace. 

Today,  economic  problems  almost  everv- 
where  are  very,  very  severe.  The  stability  of 
the   worlci   Is   In  danger,   and   almost  e very- 


must  surely  be  a  matter  of  highest  priority. 
We  seek  a  peaceful  world  and  a  more  pros- 
perous world.  Poland  is  a  world  leader  In  coal 
production  and  coal  research.  Poland  has  a 
very  major  role,  a  role  to  play  In  contributing 
solutions  to  the  world  energy  problem,  and 
you,  Mr.  First  Secretary,  with  a  lifetime  or 
expertise,  are  able  to  make  a  very  Important 
personal  contribution  In  this  specific  area. 
I  look  forward  to  exchanging  views  with  you 
on  the  energy  problem. 

Mr.  First  Secretary,  we,  all  of  us  In  Amer- 
ica, are  pleased  that  you  and  Mrs.  Gierek  are 
here.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  First  Secretary,  that 
our  meetings  will  deepen  the  friendship  of 
our  two  peoples  and  broaden  the  cooperation 
of  otir  two  nations. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
First  Secretary  Gierfk.  Mr.  President,  Mr 
Secretary  of  State,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  words  of 
cordiality  which  you,  Mr.  President,  have 
addressed  to  me,  to  Mrs.  Gierek,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  my  delegation.  I  take  these  words  of 
yours  as  being  directed  to  the  people  of 
Poland  and  to  the  Polish  State  on  behalf  of 
which  and  upon  your  Invitation  I  am  visiting 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  made  this  visit,  as  it 
adds  new  testimony  to  the  friendly  ties  that 
have  linked  our  two  nations  since  the  times 
of  George  Washington  and  Tadeusz 
Koscius^ko. 

I  rest  assured  that  It  Is  the  desire  of  both 
our  peoples  not  only  to  preserve  these  tra- 
ditional relations  but  also  to  strengthen  them 
through  closer  and  broader  cooperation  In  the 
world  today. 

Indeed,  Socialist  Poland,  dynamically  de- 
veloping her  new  potential  and  creating  as 
she  does  new  living  conditions  for  her  peo- 
ple Is  vitally  Interested  in  this.  1  trust  that 
the  talks  we  shall  hold  and  agreements  we 
shall  conclude  will  greatly  contribute  to- 
wards this  end,  that  they  will  open  up 
broader  prospects  for  cooperation  between 
our  countries. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  made  this  visit,  also, 
because  It  represents  yet  another  reaffirma- 
tion of  international  detente  which  my  coun- 
try views  as  extremely  significant  and  to 
which  we  try  to  make  our  utmost  contribu- 
tion. 

That  process  which  originates  from  the 
very  essence  of  the  contemporary  wDrld,  from 
the  need  for  and  necessity  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence among  states  with  differing  political 
systems  has  been  considerably  enhanced  in 
recent  years. 

We  of  Poland  can  only  welcome  it  in  our 
profound  conviction  that  It  Is  in  the  interest 
of  all  nations  to  make  that  process  further 
extend  universal  and  irreversible.  Precisely 
for  this  rea.9on  there  Is  wide  appreciation  to- 
day that  it  is  you.  Mr.  Piesldent,  who  Is  steer- 
ing the  United  States  policy  towards  this 
direction. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  made  this  visit,  as  it 
will  enable  me  to  get  to  know  the  United 
States,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization of  the  American  people,  whose  his- 
tory and  achievements  have  since  the  very 
outset  been  and  cxintlnue  to  be  so  much  en- 
riched by  the  Americans  of  Polish  extraction. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
of  the  propitious  conditions  today  and  the 
right  time  for  expansion  of  Polish-American 
cooperation  in  its  new  dimensions  and  In  all 
fields  of  endeavor. 

Mine  Is  also  a  firm  belief  that  we  can  work 
clo.ser  together  for  the  great  cause  of  peace. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  visit  here,  and  I 
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r^m  happy  that  you  too  share  these  aspira- 
tions of  curs. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  best 
wishes  from  Poland  to  the  United  States, 
from  the  Polish  people  to  the  American 
people. 

(Note.— Tlie  Pre.sident  spol^e  at  10:43  a.m. 
on  the  South  I^awn  at  the  White  House  where 
Edward  Gierek,  First  Secretary  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Polish  United  Work- 
ers' Party,  was  given  a  formal  welcome  with 
full  military  honors.  First  Secretary  Gierek 
spoke  in  Polish,  and  his  remarks  were  trans- 
lated by  an  interpreter.) 

On  the  evening  of  October  8.  my  wife 
and  I  were  privileged  to  be  among  the 
guests  at  a  White  House  dinner  honor- 
ing Mr.  Gierek.  I  would  like  to  tJiare 
witli  you  the  exchange  of  toasLs  al  tliat 
time: 
Visit    of    Fir.3T    Sbcretary    Edward    Oii:rek 

or    POIAKO 

( E:<cbafnaf>  of  ToaBts  Between  the  President 
aud  First  Secretary  Oierek  at  a  DUmer 
Hono.'lng  the  First  Secretary,  October  8, 
1974;) 

The  PREsrorriT.  Mr.  First  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Gierek,  our  wonderful  goest.s : 

It  IB  a  great  prlvileere  and  pleasttre  to  have 
you  and  Mrs.  Oloi«k  "here  with  us  this  eve- 
ning. We  have  had  a  very  dell^triui  diuner, 
and  we  had  a  venry  helpful  and  constructi-.e 
rtiscupsion  during  the  xUiy.  and  I  am  looking 
forward   to  furthtr  discussions  tomorrow. 

Mr.  First  SeonetftTT.  I  come  tram  a  p«tft  of 
our  countjry  whe»e  we  Jia^-e  roughly  30.000 
people  with  n  Poli«h  heritaf^  or  backcronnd. 
And  nB  I  grew  up.  Mr.  iP'irst  Secretaxv,  I  Jiad 
many  wonderTul  perscmal  e«i»rlences  ■with 
families  that  had  a  Polish  'bin  kgromrd.  liuxi- 
illes  that  .bad  the  s* me  ea'eal  family  strength, 
famUles  t^^Kt  bnd  a  tzrezncodone  rellgioiis 
dedication,  individual.'^  with  a  Polish  heritage 
that  became  leaders  an  our  comnnuxlty.  out- 
standing Echolars,  athletes,  inrblic  aei-vants. 
And  BO  I  had  a  great  CE]»nexire  to  tlte  finest, 
the  best,  with  individuals  v.'lio  had  eome 
from  your  ooairtry  to  mirs. 

And  then  tn  19£S  as-  59,  I  hod  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .go  to  AjIatuI.  and  I  wooiderecl  as  I 
went  to  .Poland  -wtjether  there  would  be  so 
Riany  comparable.  -wDnrierfiil  people  In 
Poland  as  I  had  acn^^wn  in  im;'  honteiowu  In 
Michigan  in  the  Uaaiteti  States. 

And  I  tound.  Mr.  Tirst  Seciietsr>-.  Lhat  in- 
stead of  80.000.  there  were  80  million.  And 
all  of  tbem  bad  tlie  sftme  wacmuli,  friend.sblp, 
family  dedication,  daep  coirvictLun,  niid  aU 
of  tham  waiUied  io  uplift  ilielr  community, 
their  state,  and  make  their  coiniu-y  a  better 
and  finer  plnee  tn  wiiich  to  live. 

So  it  seemed  tc  me,  Mr.  Finst  Secretai-T. 
that  it  was  very  easy  for  Poland  And  our 
country  to  stsirt  building  -a  foundation  some 
years  ago  -wblrh  has  now  developed  into  a 
great  relatlonahip,  a  Telationship  predicated 
on  tmderstandlng.  a  relationship  that  hae  a 
far  broader  ^-ision. 

We  want  to  help  one  anotber  and  we  do. 
But  we  want  to  build  from  our  relatiouaiiip 
a  bro-vler  effort  to  improve  world  relations 
between  countries  that  did  not  understand 
one  another,  but  who  now  hopefiaiy  will, 
blocs  that  did  not  undei-stand  one  another, 
but  hopefully  w  ill.  And  the  net  result  Is  that 
because  of  our  citizens  who  came  from 
Poland,  settled  here,  and  have  become  so 
strong  and  vital  In  our  society  and  yours, 
who  are  so  strong  and  so  vital  In  Europe,  I 
hope  and  trust  tbat  we  can  move  together 
in  cooperation  aud  economic  matters,  cul- 
tural matters,  educational  matters,  environ- 
mental matters,  and  set  an  example  for  all 
nations  because  we  do  understand  one  an- 
other and  we  oan,  by  history,  work  together. 
And  so  I  ask  all  of  our  guests  here  tonight 
to  rise  and  Join  with  me  In  offering  «  toaet 
to  the  First  Secretary  and  to  Mrs.  Gierek  and 


offer  them  tlie  best  from  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  to  the  First  Secretary,  to  the 
Polish  people. 

First  Secretary  Gierek.  Dear  Mi-.  President, 
ladles  and  gentlemen : 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  lor  your  kind 
aud  friendly  words.  I  thank  you  for  the  bos- 
pitality  you  bave  shown  us,  which  both  Mrs. 
Gierek  and  I  greatly  appreciate  and  sincerely 
liope  to  heartily  reciprocate. 

From  tlie  outset  of  our  sojourn  on  the 
American  soil,  we  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  good,  matter-of-fact,  and  friendly  atmos- 
phere. This  gladdens  us  and  rcaflirms  oiu- 
profound  conviction  that  my  viiit  here  will 
prove  fruitful. 

Our  conversations  with  you,  "Mr.  President, 
have  above  all  reassured  me  In  this.  We  have 
e:;changed,  in  their  course,  view.,  on  the  most 
Important  i-ssues  of  PoUsb-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions and  on  the  further  development  of  the 
process  of  international  detente. 

We  have  reached  Important  conclusions 
which  v.-lU  be  set  down  on  our  Joint  docu- 
ments. I  am  confident  that  tbe  results  of  our 
meetings  will  open  up  a  new  stage  In  tlie 
mutual  relations  between  both  our  countries 
and  nations. 

I  highly  valiie,  Mr.  President,  thL?  direct 
contact  with  you,  tn-tth  the  leader  of  tbe 
United  States,  who,  by  his  own  deep  under- 
standing -of  and  positive  approach  to  Issues 
erf  the  -present-day  cooperation  bet-ween  our 
rwo  -nations.  coiTflrms  the  -willingness  to  de- 
velop it  fnrther  In  the  friendly  attitude  to- 
Tv.ard  Poltmd. 

I  nni  also  sr.tl.sRed  over-  my  mEetlngs  with 
thp  Secretpry  oT  St;ite,  Dr.  Henry  K-issinger, 
and  with  fill  eml)ient  asTOclates  of  yotrrs. 

It  Is  my  conviction.  Mr.  President,  that 
fherp  exist  very  favorable  conditions  to  a 
sleuif'ctrtt  expansion  of  Poli^h-TJ.S.  cooperr- 
tion  which  Ik  tlxe  common  concern  of  oxirs. 
These  conditions,  as  yon  *;ave  -pointed  otit  a 
moment  ago,  stem  from  our  longstanding 
tradition  of  friendly,  mutual  bonds,  dating 
bftcic  to  the  times  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  begun  by  t*e  participation  of 
Tarfleusz  Kosctussko,  Prtlaski.  and  other  sons 
of  the  Polish  people  -who  struggled  for  the 
mdex>eridence  of  the  United  States. 

'I'hese  bonds  were  sntasequenriy  strength- 
ened by  the  sympathy  towtn-d  itTifl  itrtTsrest 
of  the  democratic  forces  ol  tSie  American 
Nation  in  the  cause  of  Polish  independence. 
And  they  were  amplr  reafftrmpfl  In  our  Joint 
rtrugfjle  for  freedom,  greatest  tn  tjlstory,  as 
it  we;"e,  conducted  Try  the  great  anti-'Pascist 
cnallrlon  In  the  years  of  World  War  TI. 

These  traditions  have  remained  Kjive  al- 
though their  early  j)ostwar  phase  hns  -fortu- 
nately become  a  closed  historical  chrrpter. 

A-  a  resuTt  of  Its  own  heroic  st-rnggle  and 
Us  cr-operatton  with  all  other  freeaom-lov- 
tnj;  forces,  the  people  of  Polnnd  fottnd  Its 
road  to  .durable  independenre,  -to  en-viable 
security,  -to   rtrnemlc  tlevelopment. 

The  people  al  Poland  found  tt  In  Its  new 
SoclsDlai  liomelnnd.  In  Itfi  corwclonsily  chtwen 
alllanoc  with  the  tlBSR  and  other  SoctaHst 
cotmtvies.  in  its  active  foreli»n  policy  of  In- 
ternational Becuitty  and  peaciefnl  coopera- 
tlon. 

Modern  Poland,  Mr.  President.  vtlth  a 
more  than  1,000-year  history  and  great 
traditions  of  love  for  freedom  and  progress, 
i.s  proud  of  the  great  historic  achievements 
of  the  past  three  decades  which  have  essen- 
tially altered  the  course  of  our  nation's  tragic 
past  and  verily  transformed  the  country, 
elevating  it  onto  a  new  plaoe  Jn  Europe  and 
the  world  at  large. 

The  Poland  of  today,  one  of  the  v.-orld's 
top  ten  Industrial  producers,  is  a  country 
of  a  dynamic  economy,  of  hi^  cultiwal  and 
.'scientific  Etandards,  and  constantly  growing 
standards  of  living. 

In  recent  years  we  have  endowed  her  de- 
velopment with  a  still  greater  dynamism  and 
higher  quality.  We  still  have  much  to  ac- 


coi-iiplioii.  But  the  decisive  stage  is  behind 
us  and  Poland  could  now  enter  the  pha.3'i 
of  accelerated  growth  of  her  economy.  And 
the  aspirations  of  my  people  are  indeed  ia 
keeping  with  these  vital  needs  aud  aspu-a- 
tlons  of  all. 

It  is  from  this  position  aud  for  this  pu: - 
po.se  that  we  also  desire  to  eject  new  Im- 
petus and  quality  to  our  cooperation  with 
other  countries  of  the  w-orld.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  see  considerable  progress  achleveit 
iu  PolLsh -American  relations,  partlcularlv 
Ui  recent  years.  But  we  take  It  oijly  as  u 
harbinger   of   a   much    broader   cooperaticn. 

We  therefore  at'ach  speci&l  importance  .'i 
development  of  econcmlc  cooperation  whic  i 
establishes  most  durable  of  bonds  and  pr-:- 
vldcs  for  a  materir.l  base  of  cooper.ttio.n  i.i 
all  other  £elds. 

We  conceive  ol  tl-.e  United  States  as  one  c." 
ou  '  principal  partnere  in  tbe  West.  Thero 
exist  all  opportunities  that  it  be  so.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  create  conditions  tliat 
wottld  make  us  seize  of  all  those  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  strongly  believe  that  arrangements  v.'e 
are  now  .adopting  aaid  the  agreements  we  ar(> 
concl-adiug  will  be  a  decisive  contribution 
towards  this  end.  In  the  overall  -Tramework 
of  re'.iitions  between  our  two  cottntrles.  n 
major  positive  rdle  can  no  doubt  he  played 
by  the  multi-million  strong  group  o! 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  as  good  citlzen- 
of  the  United  Slates  and  at  tbe  «aine  tlm^ 
rel<ftiniiig  tlieir  emntional  t-tes  with  their  old 
land. 

They  Itave  tJways  been  one  of  the  im- 
poitaui  iactcrs  ol  mutvial  xappritcbenteL,;. 
bct«et:ai  our  two  uatlons,  &ud  they  'Can  fu:- 
th<r  make  a  Svibstantiai  coutiibutlon  lo 
tbcii-  Irieudly  ooo|>eratioii. 

Mr.  Prebident.  ladies  «nd  geiitlemeii :  Oor 
llio-iJ|:lU8  coiketantly  turn  to  the  ^i)a»i  AL.d 
coinuion  cavb^e  oi  all  uta^iund,  the  caunu  -tji 
peaoe. 

Tlie  Polish  nation  which  paid  ihe  Vdghebi 
price  for  its  freedom  and  lo  fully  cognusAut 
of  Che  value  of  peace,  attaclies  great  impor- 
tance to  tbe  jirocess  of  4eteute  wjaich  ih&i^ 
been  develajjtiugin.Eeoent  Ar-ears.  We  eee  iu  it  a 
u-ue  roed  toward  the  atu-eugtheniug  oX  i^iier- 
uai<ioual  security  Aud  liovclopnuuit  of  oo- 
upecatiou  among  nal^iooe  ou  xhe  b;tf.i«  -ui 
peaceful  cae>a&ieuce  oi  slates  wi^h  ^litlereut 
poliuctii  sybiems.  Xhis  is  ihe  furiate  i]eed.and 
ueoessUy  af  our  time. 

Ijet  me  say,  iir.  Pncsideni.  tua.1  Poland 
f-olly  appreciates  ihe  iar-j-eachinj;  .auri  iJ.- 
Found  fiigul&canoe  of  .Soviet-Aineiioai: 
agi-eaaieLits  far  tbe  cauiae  nS  world  pe^^ce  Aud 
general  >>n>>rc-»;emeiu  ai  jjilerjiHl.Uinal  rela- 
tions. 

It  was  v.'i-Lh  gceAlest  aetiiilaclaau  Xliat  v.e 
welcoiikdd  piogreiis  -ulicatiy  achieved  here, 
and  tt^ethcr  with  other  <couiitri£'b  <.ve  have 
uo-..ed  with  i^eat  j^piechttiou  the  promise 
that  -liiefie  pu'upiUous  trends  will  be  car- 
tiuucd. 

It  is  o^ily  nati'.ral  that  Poland  should  .at- 
tach particular  i>ignificauce  to  prot;re:i&  of 
dateutc  and  to  coisolidation  of  ilie  facts  of 
nearly  three  decades  of  peace  in  'Europe.  We 
have  been  acLlvely  cooperating  to  Srunire  the 
success  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  "We  believe  that  thero 
exist  very  realistic  conditions  for  its  succe.>!b- 
f  ul  conclusion  in  the  months  to  come. 

Vr'e  shall  continue  to  make  our  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  Vienna  tsUks  on 
troops  and  arms  redurtlon  In  Central  Europe. 
We  are  conrlnoed  that  the  United  Stares 
Is  also  vitally  Intererted  In  a  lastlne  peace  o:i 
our  continent  and  can  indeed  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  constructive  contribution  to 
that  catise.  We  rest  aaein^d  of  the  Indn't-ai- 
blllty  of  and  the  universal  need  for  peace 
and  of  tbe  desire  common  to  all  nations  lor 
security.  Justice,  and  a  ijetter  morale. 

I  trust  that  alno  in  the  strivtnge  to  »chte\'e 
thef-e  great  objectives  closer  cooperation  be- 
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tween  both  our  countries  is  poffiible  and  nec- 
essary. I 

My  first  day  In  Washington,  and  above  all, 
the  talks  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  JTesldent,  re- 
affirm me  In  my  conviction  that  together  we 
can  open  up  new,  broader  prospects  for  the 
development  of  Pollsh-U.S.  cooperation.  I 
am  reassured  In  this  also  by  the  good  climate 
in  which  all  our  meetings  are  held  and  which 
K  typical  of  the  friendly  relatlpns  obtaining 
between  our  two  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  propose  a 
toast.  To  your  very  good  health  and  all  suc- 
cesfs  in  steering  the  affairs  of  the  great  United 
States,  for  the  speediest  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Ford,  to  your  good  health,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, to  the  development  of  frle^idly  coopera- 
tion between  our  people^  and  states,  to  world 
peace.  '   . 

(Note. — ^The  President  spoke  at  10:12  p.m. 
In  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White 
House.  First  Secretary  Glerek  spoke  In  Polish, 
and  his  remarks  were  translate^  by  an  Inter- 
preter.) t 

On  October  9,  Mr.  Gierek  addressed 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  believe  his  remarks  are 
of  wide  Interest,  and  woul(^  like  to  in- 
clude them  at  this  point : 
Address  op  I^st  Secretart  Esward  Gierek 

ON  THE  Occasion  of  His   Visit  to   Con- 
gress, October  9,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  1  thank  you 
most  sincerely,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  warm 
words  of  welcome.  I  accept  them  with  grati- 
tude as  an  expression  of  your  friendly  atti- 
tude to  my  country,  to  the  Polish  nation 
and  to  the  objectives  of  my  ylslt  to  the 
United  States.  i 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
meet  with  you  gentlemen  who  Bere  in  Con- 
gress formulate  the  law  and  e*ert  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  United 
States  and  on  its  International  policy.  I 
greatly  appreciate  this  c^portunlty  to  talk 
with  you. 

As  you  know,  Gentlemen,  the  principal 
goel  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  Is  to 
consolidate  the  progress  we  have  achieved  in 
recent  years  and  to  further  expand  Polish- 
US  relations.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
talks  we  have  had  with  President  Poitl  oon- 
flrmed  the  existence  of  Identical  attitudes  on 
yotir  side  as  well  ajs  the  existence  of  good 
conditions  for  their  realization.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Joint  statements  that  the 
President  and  I  are  going  to  sign  today,  as 
well  as  the  currently  concluded  important 
agreements  concerning  dlfferen*  spheres  of 
life,  will  open  virtually  new  prospects  for 
cooperation  between  the  two  ooiuntrles  and 
invest  tt  with  greater  impetus. 

We  attach  particular  importance  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  economic  relations.  They  are  mu- 
tually beneficial,  create  the  most  durable  of 
bonds  and  provide  the  material  basis  for 
broader  coc^eration  in  all  other  domains. 
Throughout  most  of  the  post-war  period 
Poland  has  been  In  first  place  among  Amer- 
ica's East  European  economic  partners.  In 
recent  years  trade  between  our  two  countries 
ha  •  trebled  and  next  year  it  shouOd  achieve  a 
level  of  one  billion  dollars.  We  are  satisfied 
with  that  growth,  although  It  dcies  not  fully 
reflect  the  existing  possibilities.  On  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  with  It^  enormous 
economic  potential,  they  are  vSrtually  un- 
limited. Today  Poland  has  a  new  potential  as 
well  as  one  of  the  world's  highest  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  are  interested:' in  a  basic 
expansion  of  trade.  Over  the  next  five  years  it 
Miould  achieve  a  level  of  at  least  two  billion 
dollars.  We  have  developed  a  largE-scale  pro- 
pram  of  purchasing  entire  Industrial  plants, 
licenses,  technologies,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. We  also  wish  to  continue  purchasing 
from  the  United  States  on  approp^'iately  con- 
venient terms  agricultural  surpluses.  In  this 
respect,  Poland  has  been  traditiofally  one  of 


the  most  stable  partners  and  I  trust  that  that 
fact  will  enable  her  to  count  on  a  favorable 
attitude  towards  her  postulates. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  secret  of  the  fact 
the  realization  of  these  objectives  and  the 
growth  of  economic  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  general — Just  like  with  other 
countries — is  of  essential  significance  to  us. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  development  strate- 
gy we  have  been  implementing  for  several 
years  now,  whose  over-rldlng  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide our  nation  with  improved  material  con- 
ditions and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Much 
of  the  work  is  still  ahead  of  us  and  we  Intend 
to  continue  that  strategy  consistently. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  there  exist  con- 
ditions for  the  United  States  to  become  Po- 
land's major  western  economic  partner  in  the 
near  futture.  I  know  that  a  similar  interest 
exists  in  the  United  States,  especially  among 
yoiu:  country's  industrial  and  financial  circles 
with  which  numerous  contacts  have  been 
established.  The  further  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic contacts  wlU  certainly  prove  equally 
beneficial  to  both  sides. 

We  have  also  discussed  with  President  Ford 
the  expansion  of  cooperation  in  science  and 
technology,  health,  and  protection  of  the  na- 
tural environment.  New  and  Important  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  yesterday  in 
these  and  other  domains.  We  also  desire  to 
create  better  conditions  for  contacts  between 
our  two  societies,  between  people.  All  those 
things  should  contribute  to  the  all-around 
development  of  Polish-American  relations. 

I  believe.  Gentlemen,  that  there  exists  a 
favorable  climate  for  the  development  of  co- 
operation between  our  two  countries.  It  U 
backed  by  a  long  tradition  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations,  which  we 
wish  to  cultivate  and  further  enrich  with 
closer  present-day  cooperation.  I  trust  also 
that  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  millions  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  who,  whilst  be- 
ing good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tinue to  retain  emotional  ties  with  the  old 
Homeland. 

I  trust.  Gentlemen,  that  this  continued 
development  of  Polish-American  relations 
wUl  meet  with  a  favorable  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  US  Congress.  Such  an  attitude  of 
Congress  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  In 
the  past  played  a  significant  role  In  ensuring 
the  hitherto  progress.  For  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  also  to  your  colleagues 
in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  many  of  you  in  Poland.  I  have 
remembered  those  meetings.  On  behalf  of 
our  Seym  and  on  behalf  of  Polish  authorities 
In  general,  I  shotUd  like  to  invite  you  to  visit 
our  country  more  often.  Direct  contacts  pro- 
duce iMtter  mutual  understanding  and  are 
always  useful. 

Permit  me.  Gentlemen,  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  one  additional  matter.  My  visit  In 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  the  progress 
achieved  In  Polish-American  relations  in  re- 
cent years  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  proc- 
ess of  international  detente.  Poland  attaches 
great  importance  to  that  procees  and  is  ac- 
tively Involved  In  its  Intensification  and  con- 
solidation. This  steins  from  a  recollection  of 
our  nation's  tragic  experiences,  from  the 
needs  of  the  coimtry's  present,  dynamic,  so- 
cialist development,  and  from  all  Its  vital  in- 
terests. 

The  already  well-advanced  improvement  of 
American-Soviet  relations  has  produced  par- 
ticularly beneficial  effects  on  the  entire  in- 
ternational situation.  I  emphasize  this  fact 
because  we  can  see  its  essential  significance 
for  protecting  mankind  from  a  new  world 
war,  extinguishing  and  containing  local  con- 
flicts, achieving  progress  In  European  detente 
and  in  general  in  terms  of  the  favorable  de- 
velopment of  relations  among  all  countries 
of  East  and  West.  Together  with  the  USSR 
and  other  allies  we  uuresertedly  declare  our 
.support  for  the  continuation  of  detente  and 
milking  It  an  irreversible  process. 


We  have  also  discussed  these  matters  with 
President  Ford  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Dr.  Kissinger.  It  was  with  satisfaction  that  I 
learned  of  the  United  States'  Intention  to 
continue  Ita  policy  of  detente.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  this  process  it  can  play  a  great 
and  positive  role,  whilst — through  Its  peace 
efforts — strengthening  its  authority 

throughout  the  world  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentleman:  With  all  due 
respect  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  Gentleman, 
about  the  matters  which  I  consider  the  most 
Important.  Permit  me  to  once  again  express 
my  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  meet  with 
you,  to  which  fact  I  attach  great  value. 

Before  leaving  Washington  for  other 
scheduling  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Gierek  appeared  with  President  Ford 
to  annoimce  the  signing  of  agreements 
between  our  nations.  The  documents  are 
most  significant,  and  should  pave  the 
way  for  future  cooperation  and  profit- 
able arrangements.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  President's  statement  and 
Mr.  Gierek's  response,  and  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  the  statements: 
Visit  of  First  Secretary  Edward  Gierek  of 
Poland 
(E.xchange  of  Remarks  Between  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  and  First  Secretary  Gierek  Upon  Sign- 
ing Joint  Statements.  October  9,  1974:) 

The  PBEsn>ENT.  Mr.  First  Secretary,  we  have 
Just  put  our  signatures  on  landmark  docu- 
ments. 

The  first,  on  principles  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions, recognizes  the  friendly  state  of  those 
relations.  It  underlines  our  Joint  determina- 
tion to  not  only  continue  this  cooperation, 
but  to  further  expand  It  for  mutual  benefit. 
We  will  make  a  Joint  contribution  to  peace 
and  security  throughout  the  world. 

The  second  document  Is  more  specifically 
directed  to  economic.  Industrial,  and  tech- 
nological cooperation.  If  it  Is  to  succeed, 
cooperation  requires  the  careful  and  con- 
tinuing attention  of  nations,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree. 

Over  the  past  few  yesws,  we  have  made 
Important  advances  in  our  economic  and 
trade  relations.  We  have  now  pledged  our 
countries  to  even  further  advances  toward 
realization  of  the  full  potential  for  coopera- 
tion that  we  both  see  and  we  desire.  Our 
peoples  will  benefit  and  the  economic  inter- 
national community  will  likewise  benefit. 

These  documents  should  be  reassuring  to 
our  friends  and  associates  throughout  the 
world.  We  discriminate  against  no  one,  nor 
do  we  prejudice  any  commitments  we  have 
already  made  to  others.  Indeed,  the  respect 
we  show  for  each  other  and  the  cooperation 
that  we  seek  is  part  of  the  international 
spirit  we  see  emerging.  This  new  spirit  seeks 
to  solve  problems,  not  to  make  new  tensions. 
Mr.  First  Secretary,  my  signature  on  these 
documents  Is  yet  another  expression  of  the 
deep  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  well-being  of  your  nation  and 
its  deserved  place  in  the  international  com- 
munity. We  welcome  these  documents  for 
the  contributions  they  will  make  to  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  peaceful  endeavor 
throughout  the  world. 

The  First  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  do  share,  ilr.  President,  your  appraisal 
of  the  weight  of  the  doctiments  we  have  Just 
signed,  the  fruitful  nature  of  our  talks,  and 
the  importance  of  the  agreements  we  have 
concluded.  I  greatly  appreciate  what  you 
have  said  and  wish  to  express  my  profound 
satisfaction  over  the  headway  we  made  and 
restUts  we  achieved  during  my  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. I  especially  enjoyed  meeting  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  which  I  shall  cherish  in 
my  memories  as  an  Important,  sincere,  and 
friendly  encounter. 

We  are  opening  together  a  new  chapter  In 
relations    between    the    Polish    Peoples   Re- 
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public  and  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
of  now,  these  new  atinals  will  be  recording 
the  future  of  our  relations  as  well  as  our 
broader,  closer,  and  more  extensive  coopera- 
tion. We  are  opening  up  that  new  chapter 
aware  of  the  entire  tradition  of  the  friendly 
mutual  relations  Isetween  the  Polieh  and 
American  peoples.  In  the  deeire  of  tightening 
the  bonds  which  we  ha\e  inherited  from  the 
past  and  continue  to  maiiitain  at  present. 

In  enhancing  the  progress  made  in  our 
bilateral  relations  in  recent  years,  we  are 
likewise  creatmg  a  groundwork  for  expanded 
economic,  scientific,  and  technical  coopera- 
tion, for  cultural  e.-;changes,  and  various 
contacts  between  oiu-  respective  peoples.  Par- 
ticularly irnportant  In  this  regard  is  expan- 
sion of  reciprocally  beneficial  economic  ties, 
wbich  form  the  most  durable  basis  for  aU 
other  mutual  relatlonshlp.s. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Inauguration  ol 
a  future-oriented  phase  of  Polish-American 
relations  concurs  with  the  Interests  and 
wishes  of  our  two  peoples.  We  are  doing  it 
in  accordance  both  with  the  principles  and 
the  spirit  of  peaceful  coexistence  among 
states  with  different  systems.  For  the  United 
States  and  modern,  socialist  Poland  are  pre- 
cisely such  states.  Poland,  for  30  years,  has 
been  shapUig  new  conditions  of  life  and  de- 
velopment of  her  people.  She  remains  faith- 
ful to  her  alllanccB  and.  in  the  best  of  her 
tradition,  she  Is  actively  involved  in  striving 
tor  progress  and  peace. 

I  trtist,  Mr.  President,  that  the  results  of 
our  meeting  wiU  also  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  International  detente.  This 
latter  process.  In  partlctUar  fortified  by  the 
improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations 
wlUch  are  of  exceptional  significance  to 
world  peace,  has  already  brought  about  many 
favorable  changes  in  Uie  International  sit- 
uation; It  has  reduced  dangerous  tensions 
and  provided  new  vistas  for  constructive  co- 
operation. 

We  can  particularly  fconse  this  in  Europe 
where  the  process  has  been  advanced  most. 
Yet,  even  there,  a  great  deal  stiU  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  to  ensure  peaoe  for  the 
entire  future  to  come.  May  we  all  move  fiu'- 
ther  along  that  road  to  free  mankind  com- 
pletely from  the  nuclear  threat,  to  give  the 
v.orld  of  today  and  all  its  nations  a  feeling 
of  lasting  Becvmty,  and  to  resolve  successfully 
the  great  socio-economic  and  civilization 
problems  which  confront  us  now  and  are 
likely  to  emerge  in  near  futiue. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  that,  as  has 
been  reflected  in  our  Joint  statement,  we  are 
m  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  further  ac- 
tion at  making  irreversible  the  progress 
achieved  in  peaceful  relations  among  states 
with  different  socio-economic  systems. 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  leaving  Washington  to 
visit  other  centers  of  your  great  and  beauti- 
ful country.  On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Gierek  and 
persons  accompanying  me.  as  well  as  in  my 
own  name.  I  wish  to  thank  yon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  friendly  reception  and  hospital- 
ity accorded  to  us.  Permit  me  at  the  same 
time  to  reiterate  my  very  cordial  Invitation 
for  you  and  Mrs.  Ford,  whom  we  wish  a  very 
speedy  recoveiT.  to  pay  a  visit  to  Poland. 
With  the  fresh  memories  of  our  Washington 
pncounter.  I  shall  be  looking  forward  to 
meeting  you  again,  this  time  In  our  capital, 
tlie  city  of  Warsaw. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  once  more  how 
iiappy  I  was  to  have  met  the  prominent 
Kepreseutatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  My 
meetiug  with  them  has  reaffirmed  me  of  the 
congressional  favorable  attitude  towards 
matters  concerning  further  development  of 
i^olish-American  cooperation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Sec- 
rct:uy  of  State,  as  well  as  your  other  coUab- 
(uators.  fcr  their  contrtbmion  to  tlie  fruit- 
ful results  of  my  visit  to  Washington.  I 
thank  aU  who  helped  make  this  visit  a 
.success. 


Through  you,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  con- 
vey to  the  American  Nation  my  heartfelt 
greetings  and  best  wishes  which  I  am  bring- 
ing from  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very,  very  much, 
Mr.  First  Secretary.  I  have  enjoyed  meeting 
you,  becoming  well  acquainted  with  you.  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Poland. 

I  tolfl  Mrs.  Ford  on  the  telephone  today  of 
your  kind  Invitation,  and  she  remembers  viv- 
idly our  visit  to  Poland  some  years  ego.  She, 
as  -well  as  I,  are  lookhig  forward  to  a  return 
to  your  nation  and  to  meet  a^ain  the  wonder- 
iul  Poll';h  people. 

I  cnn  assure  you,  Mr.  First  Secretary,  that 
as  you  travel  around  the  rest  of  the  United 
State:> — and  I  w^sh  j-ou  could  stay  longer 
and  visit  more  places — that  you  wiU  find  a 
great  warnith  on  the  part  of  the  American 
pe:.pli  lor  the  people  of  Poland,  and  you 
win  be  welcome  wherever  you  go.  I  know  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  here  will  be  equal 
wherever  you  visit  Ui  our  country. 

We  hope  you  will  come  back.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  in  the  future. 

The  First  Secretary.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
most  heartily,  Mr.  President,  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting you  in  Warsaw,  and  Mrs.  Ford.  We 
shall  be  trying  to  greet  you,  Mr.  President 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  according  to  the  Polish  tra- 
dition and  our  saying,  "My  home  is  your 
home." 
The  Presidttct.  Tliank  j-ou,  sir. 
(Note. — The  President  spoke  at  3:31  p.m. 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 
First  Secretary  Gierek  spoke  in  PolLsh,  and 
his  remarks  were  translated  by  an  inter- 
preter.) 

For  the  texts  of  the  joint  statements,  tee 
t)ie  foUov.hig  two  items: 
Visit  of  Tmar  SKCRtxAEY  Edwars  Gieulk 
OP  Poland 
(Joint  Statement  of  Prior'iples  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  First  Secretary  Gierek.  Octo- 
ber 9,  1974:) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  the  First  6ec- 
retarj-  of  the  CentrtU  Committee  of  the  Pol- 
ish United  Workers'  Party,  Edward  Gierek — 
Having  met  in  a  cordial,  businesslike  and 
constructive  atmosphere,  wlilch  provided  the 
opportunity  for  a  useful  and  comprehensive 
exciiange  of  views; 

Mindful  of  tlie  long-standing  and  rich 
traditions  of  relations  lietween  tlieir  two  peo- 
ples and  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect toward  each  other;  and 

Being  convinced  that  further  develop- 
ment of  Amertcan-Poliah  relations  and  the 
expansion  of  mutual  cooperation  serves  the 
Interests  of  both  nations  and  contributes  to 
peace  and  security  in  the  world, 
agreed  on  a  statement  of  principles  of 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Polish 
People's  BeiJUblic. 

I 
The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  re- 
affirmed that  bilateral  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  are  founded  on  the  ptir- 
posos  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  international  law,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  following  Inter-related  principles: 
Sovereign  equality; 

Refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force; 
Inviolability  of  frontiers; 
Territorial  Integrity  of  states; 
Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes; 
Non-intervention  in  internal  affaU's; 
Respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
t:il  freedoms; 

Equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples; 

Cooperation  among  States; 

FulflUment  in  good  faith  of  obligations 
under  international  law. 


The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  develop  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  in  a  spirit  01  co- 
operation and  mutual  respect. 

They  resolved  to  expand  and  encourage 
as  appropriate  the  long  range  development 
of  commercial,  economic,  cultural,  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries under  conditions  of  reciprocity  of  ad- 
vantages and  obligations,  in  particular  In 
agriculture,  Lnd'ostry,  transportation,  health 
and  environment. 

'i'hey  also  resolved  to  continue  to  support 
the  development  of  cooperation  through  the 
Joint  American-Polish  Trade  Commission, 
between  organizations,  insttttrtions  and 
firms,  as  set  forth  In  l^e  "Joint  Statmnent 
on  the  Expansion  of  Economic,  Industrial 
and  Technological  Cooperation  »»etween  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Polteh 
People's  Republic  '  signed  on  October  ».  1974. 
They  affirmed  that  mutually  beneficial  eco- 
nomic relations  are  condvicive  to  good  polit- 
ical relations. 

TJaey  will  facilitate  and  support.  throui,h 
all  appropriate  means,  agreements  conceru- 
i:ig  exchange  of  experts,  studentt,  and  other 
persons  as  well  as  exchanges  In  the  fields  or 
science,  culture,  tlie  arts,  education,  and 
otlier  fields,  between  their  two  governments 
or  directly  between  research  organizatioiiK. 
institutions  And  firms  as  well  as  people. 

Being  aware  of  the  importance  of  cultural 
and  scientific  cooperation  as  a  means  of  prj- 
motUig  mutital  imderstanding  and  tru.st, 
they  resolve  to  promote  the  development  of 
cultural  relations  providing  opportunities  for 
the  citizens  of  both  nations  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  each  other  and  to  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  resfiectlve  achievemenus 
and  values. 

They  will  support  the  eig>Bnsion  of  con- 
tacts between  citizens  of  the  two  countries, 
including  tourism,  as  well  as  contacts  be- 
tween representatives  of  iederal  and  local 
authorities  and  youth  and  vocatiaual  urga- 
nizaclons. 

They  reaffirmed  their  oommltment  to  de- 
velop further  relatione  between  the  two 
countries  through  frequent  CMwultaiiooe  at 
various  levels,  on  matters  pertaining  to  tbeh 
mutual  relations,  including  implementation 
of  the  principles  contained  herein,  am  well  a.s 
important  International  issues  of  mtrbual 
interest. 

■ni 
The  President  and  the  First  Secratai->  wel- 
come the  progress  in  recent  years  toward  the 
general  TBlaxation  of  tension  and  ttie  devel- 
opment erf  peaceful  relations  t>etween  coun- 
tries of  tllCerent  socio-economic  systemis.  In 
this  connection  they  stressed  the  Importance 
of  making  that  progress  irreverrslble.  Tliey 
are  determined  to  continue  efforts  aimed  at 
strengtliEnlng  these  positive  changes  xo 
which  all  nmm tries,  irre^iective  of  ihelr 
.siie  and  potential,  can  and  should  oontribtrke 
in  the  Interest  of  peace  and  security  of  all 
nations. 

They  will  continue  to  work  toward 
strengthening  European  sectu-lty,  bi  particu- 
lar by  contributing  to  the  scicceas  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  and  the  negotiations  on  Mutual  Re- 
duction of  Forces  and  Armaments  and  As- 
sociated Measures  in  Central  Europe. 

They  stressed  the  importance  of  achieving 
effective  measures  of  disarmament  conducive 
to  strengthening  peace  and  security  hi  the 
world. 

They  expressed  their  willingness  to  coop- 
erate  on  various  international  matters  con- 
cerning the  consolidation  of  peaoe.  interna- 
tional security  and  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural progress,  with  a  view  to  making  tiieir 
own  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  im- 
portant international  problems  In  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  mutual  trust. 
They  recognized  the  necessity  of  strength- 
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enlng  the  effectiveness  of  the  tTulted  Nations     tary  will  facUltat*  cooperation  between  Amer- 
In  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  in-     lean  flrma  and  Polish  enterprises  and  eco- 

ternatlonal  peace,  and  In  developUig  cooper-     nomlc  organizations  consistent  with  appllca-  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 

atlon  among  aU  nations  on  the  basis  of  the     ble  laws  and  regulations  of  each  of  the  two  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohin 

im.tPH  M«H.n«  ny...f..                                       coiintrles,  including  long-term  understand-  (Mr.  Carney)  Is  recognized  for  10  min 

lags  in  production;  construction  of  new  in-  ' 


United  Nations  Charter, 

They  aclinowledged  that  this  Joint  State- 
ment does  not  infringe  upon  the  obligations 
c>f  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  wtth  respect  to 
other  states. 

Washington,  October  9, 1974. 
For  the  United  States  of  America:  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Pre.sldent  of  the  UQited  States  of 
America. 

For  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic:  Edward 
Gierek,  First  Secretary  of  th«f  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party. 
(Note — The  Joint  stateiuenf  was  signed  in 
a  ceremony  in  the  Cablnet|Room  at  the 
White  Hotise.  For  remarks  at  the  cerec;ouy, 
see  the  preceding  item.) 

Visrr  OF  FrasT  Secretary  Edward  Cis.sek 
OP  Poland 
(Joint  Statement  on  Econonnlc.  Industrial, 
and  Technological  Cooperation  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Polish 
People's  Republic.  October  9, 1974: ) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  ^he  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Comipittee  of  the 
Polish  United  Workers'  f^rty,  Edward 
Gierek —  i 

Having  held  talks  on  the  present  .state  and 
further  development  of  econonnlc,  industrial 
and  technological  cooperations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  antl  the  Polish 
People's  Republic,  3 

agreed  on  llie  foUov.hig  otateni^t : 


The  Pre.sldent  and  the  First^tSecretary  ex- 
pressed gratification  with  4  the  results 
achieved  in  their  mutual  eronomic  and 
trade  relations  In  recent  ye»8.  They  en- 
dorsed the  guidelines  for  their  further  de- 
velopment that  are  set  forth  in  this  Joint 
Statement,  and  affirmed  the  p<|sitlve  role  of 
these  guidelines  for  the  furthec development 
of  mutual  economic.  Industrial,  and  tech- 
nological cooperation  betweere  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Pilish  People's 
Republic.  I 

Recognising  further  growth!  of  Interna- 
tional trade  as  fundamental  -to  economic 
development  and  improved  standards  of 
living,  and  guided  by  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Joint  Statement  on  Principles 
of  United  States-Polish  Relations,  they  re- 
affirmed their  determination  to  seek  con- 
tinued expansion  of  economic  and  trade 
relations  pursuant  to  a  liberal  es^port  and  im- 
port policy  consistent  with  the  legal  require- 
ments of  each  country  and  with  the  prUi- 
clples  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  including  most-favored-natlon 
treatment.  They  also  expressed  confidence 
that  their  two  countries'  bilateral  trade  rela- 
tions would  be  strengthened  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  countries  la  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations. 

They  recognize  tiie  existence  of  favorable 
prospects  for  further  rapid  development  of 
bilateral  trade  in  the  coming  years.  They  an- 
ticipate that  their  trade  may  reaeh  $1  bullion 
In  1976  and  grow  to  $2  billion  by  1980.  They 
will  seek  to  ensure  the  existence  of  proper 
conditions  for  economic  relations  in  order 
that  these  goals  may  be  achieved.  Fields  of- 
fering particular  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  economic  relations  Include 
various  light  hidustries,  food-processing, 
chemical  and  i>etrochemlcal  industry,  con- 
struction and  transportation  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, electronic  and  eiectrics^Jequipment 
Industries,  coal  mining  and  utilization  and 
iionlerrous  metallurgy.  i 


Considering  Industrial  cooperation  r\s  a 
particularly  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  the  diversification  of  its 
siructiu-e,  the  President  and  the^irst  Secre- 


dustrlal  facilities,  as  well  as  expansion  and 
modernization  of  existing  facilities;  techno- 
logical cooperation  and  research  including  ex- 
changes of  know-how,  licenses  and  patents; 
training  and  exchange  of  technicians  and 
specialists;  organization  of  exhibits  and  con- 
ferences; and  market  and  management  re- 
search; in  t)oth  countries  and  Ln  third  coun- 
tries. 

Tney  affirmed  that  favorable  consideration 
should    al.so    be    given    to    new    forms   and 


utes, 

Mf.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  if  I 
had  been  voting,  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  Rosenthal  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  would:  First, 
lipiit  the  delay  in  applying  the  law  to 
Turkey  until  November  30,  1974;  second, 
require  that  no  U.S.  military  equipment 
given  to  Turkey  at  any  time  can  be 


jnethods  of  Industrial  cooperation  suggested     shipped  to  Cj'prus  after  the  continuing 

"  resolution  becomes  law.  A  violation  of 

tliis  provision  by  Turkey  would  cause  an 
immediate  cutoff  of  all  military  aid  to 
that  country. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  had  I  been  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  to  override  the  Pi-esident's 
veto  the  continuing  resolution  contain- 
ing the  Rosenthal  amendment. 


by  Interested  firms  and  organizations.  With 
a  view  to  the  development  of  economic  co- 
operation, they  will  examUie  ways  and  means 
for  the  application  of  customs  and  fiscal  fa- 
cUltation  for  goods  assigned  to,  and  resulting 
from,  cooperation  projects  within  the  provi- 
sions of  customs  legislation  in  force  in  the 
two  countries. 

ra 

Positively  evaluating  the  developmeut  to 
date  of  scientific  and  technological  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  Stat«s  and  Poland, 
including  cooperative  projects  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  United  States-Polish 
Agreement  on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
President  and  the  First  Secretary  expressed 
the  view  that  further  cooperation  of  thl.s  kind 
in  fields  of  Interest  to  both  countries  should 
be  pursued. 

With  a  view  toward  the  faciUtatioa  of 
projects  for  industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment, they,  by  mutual  agreement,  will  ex- 
change information  concerning  various  fields 
in  which  the  expansion  of  industrial  e.ud 
technological  cooperation  is  desirable,  and,  on 
the  basis  of  such  exchange,  will  examine  areas 
appropriate  for  consideration. 

They  positively  evaluated  the  development 
to  date  of  mutual  flnaticlal  and  credit  re- 
lations, especially  the  cooperation  between 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Bank  Handlov/y  In  Warsaw,  which 
contributed  to  the  rapid  rise  of  trade  and 
economic  cooperation,  and  pledged  continued 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  these  re- 
lations. 

Attaching  great  meaning  to  the  progress 
achieved  in  creating  reciprocal  trade  facili- 
ties, they  will  examine  ways  of  resolving 
administrative,  tax,  visa,  and  customs  prob- 
lems which  may  rise,  and  will  facUltate  as 
appropriate  access  to  Information  concern- 
ing actual  and  potential  markets,  operation 
of  business  offices,  trade  promotion  and  other 
endeavors  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  economic  cooperation. 

Evaluating  positively  the  work  to  date  of 
the  Joint  American-Polish  Trade  Commission 
in  developing  and  coordinating  action  in 
tiie  area  of  mutual  economic  and  trade 
relations,  they  will  continue  to  work  through 
the  Commission  to  promote  economic  co- 
operation and  resolve  problems  arising  in 
the  course  of  their  economic,  industrial  and 
technological  cooperation. 

In  issuing  this  Joint  Statement,  they  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  will  become  an  impor- 
tant practical  contribution  to  utilization  of 
the  potential  for  development  of  economic, 
industrial,  and  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic. 
Washington,  October  9,  1974. 
For  the  United  States  of  America:  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
A;nericn. 

For  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic:  Edward 
Gierek.  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party. 
NoTK. — The  joint  statement  was  signed  in 
a  ceremony  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the 
White  House. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  MoAKLEY)  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  disappointment  that 
we  are  recessing  without  having  acted 
on  S.  1868,  amending  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  to  ban  the  Importation 
of  Rhodeslfin  chrome. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  ofinbidered  a 
major  piioiity  upon  our  i-^rn  next 
month. 

In  passing  tliis  legislation,  we  can  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  right  of  the 
Rhode.sian  people  to  self-determination 
and  bring  an  Immediate  close  to  our  sad 
position  as  violators  of  international 
sanctions  we  helped  impose. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Praser)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  their  tireless  efforts, 
in  the  words  of  the  original  bill  "to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position 
as  a  lav.'-abiding  member  of  the  inter- 
national commimity." 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that 
opponents  of  this  measure  are  not  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  intention  of  the  orig- 
inal ban.  I  doubt  any  of  our  colleagues 
disagi'ee  with  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing the  United  States  into  confoi-niity 
with  international  law.  Surely  none  dis- 
agree that  u  e  should  firmly  withhold  our 
support  from  the  racist  regime  that  holds 
96  percent  of  Rhodesia's  population  in 
virtual  slaveiT. 

Those  who  oppose  this  measure  do  .so 
in  the  belief  tliat  a  reimposition  of  the 
ban  would  place  us  in  a  position  of  reli- 
ance on  the  Soviet  Union  for  oiu"  supply 
of  chi'omium  ore,  would  increase  the 
price  of  chromiimi  to  a  point  that  would 
endanger  U.S.  jobs  in  the  specialty  steel 
industrj-  and  undermine  om-  defeiu^e 
postine. 

After  carefully  studying  this  matter.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  legislation  will 
do  none  of  these  things. 

What  it  will  do  Is  knock  out  one  of 
the  important  props  by  which  a  regime 
representing  only  4  percent  of  Rhodesia's 
popuUaion  denies  the  basic  human  rights 
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and  aspirations  of  Rhodesia's  5.5  million 
blacks. 

It  will  also,  hopefully,  end  the  legiti- 
mate resentment  now  focused  on  our 
Government  by  all  free  African  nations 
and  millions  of  our  own  citizens. 

N.^TIONAL   SECURITY 

Many  people  are  troubled  over  the 
prospect  of  U.S.  dependence  on  the  So- 
viet Union  for  its  supply  of  chi-omium 
ore.  While  I  am  sympathetic  to  this  con- 
cern, our  experience  as  an  importer  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  docs  not  indicate  that 
the  lifting  of  this  ban  in  any  way  has 
lessened  this  dependence.  Since  we  began 
importmg  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  our 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Unioii  have 
actually  increased. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
vided Congress  with  estimates  that  make 
it  clear  our  present  stockpile  could  meet 
our  defense  needs  for  a  war  lasting  dec- 
ades. In  fact  DoD  is  so  certain  of  the 
long-term  availability  of  chromium  that 
congiessional  consent  was  sought  for  the 
disposal  of  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
current  holdings. 

In  the  event  of  war,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  estimated  that  the  first  year 
of  fighting  would  consmne  only  2.3  per- 
cent of  om"  current  reserve  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromite.  Additional  supplies 
would  presumably  remain  available  from 
South  Africa.  Finland,  Bi-azil,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

Not  only  could  we  replace  Soviet 
sources  from  materials  on  hand  but  such 
a  cutoff  is  highly  unlikely.  The  Soviet 
Union  is.  in  turn,  dependent  on  many 
U.S.  products,  particularly  aluminum 
oxides,  and  it  is  doubtful  they  would  risk 
a  cutoff  under  any  but  the  most  seiious 
circumstances. 

U.S.    ECONOMY 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  U.S. 
jobs  are  placed  in  danger  becau.se  we  will 
have  to  pay  significantly  more  for 
chromium  ores  if  we  rtJmpo.=e  .sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

Yet  a  close  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion does  not  bear  out  this  charge.  At 
the  end  of  the  fir.st  quarter  of  this  year. 
Rhodesian  chrome  ore  was  costing  the 
United  States  $74  per  ton  as  oppo.sed  to 
$43  per  ton  for  Soviet  imports.  In  addi- 
tion, only  11  percent  of  our  ore  imports 
now  come  from  Rhodesia.  Turning  to 
other  sources  will  not  .significantly  alter 
the  market  situation. 

On  the  question  of  jobs,  I.  W.  Abel, 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  has  clearly  pointed  out  that 
the  reimposition  of  the  embargo  would 
not  jeopardize  U.S.  jobs.  Quite  the  op- 
posite, the  lifting  of  sanctions  3  years 
ago  has  cost  American  jobs.  As  Mr.  Abel 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Minnesota: 

You  and  other  members  of  Congress  must 
decide  for  yourselves  whether  to  allow  con- 
tinued Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  in 
violation  of  the  embargo  ...  Do  not.  how- 
ever, make  your  decision  under  the  mlsim- 
pression  that  American  steelworkers  will 
suffer  if  the  United  Nations  san.-iions  are 
enforced.  The  reverse  is  true. 

For  the  plain  and  !^ hocking  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  U.S.  specially  steel 
workers  who  were  employed  during  the 
embargo  are  now  on  unemployment  lines 


while     exploited      black      workers     In 
Rhodesia  do  their  job. 

LONG-TERM  StTPPLlES 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
fense Department  stockpiles  to  be  re- 
leased for  public  use  could  meet  our  en- 
tire national  need  for  chromium  ore  for 
6  yeai's  even  if  all  other  international 
sources  were  closed  off. 

Realizing  that  our  other  international 
sources  will  not  be  curtailed,  our  needs 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  met 
for  yeai's  to  come. 

The  only  argument  raised  against  this 
is  that  Rhodesia  has  67  percent  of  the 
worlds  known  reserves  of  chromium  ore. 
To  reimpose  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  will,  at  some  distant  future 
date,  cut  us  off  from  tiiis  soui'ce  of  sup- 
ply. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  day  may  come 
in  the  far  future  v.hen  we  will  desperate- 
ly need  Rhodesian  chrome.  I  think  rec- 
ognition of  this  requires  that  we  do  re- 
impose  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  is  branded 
before  the  community  of  nations  as  an 
outlaw  government.  One  of  that  regime's 
few  economic  props  is  the  U.S.  chrom- 
ium trade  which  provides  Rhodesia  v.ith 
its  largest  single  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change— $43  million.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  nation  beside  Portugal  and 
South  Africa  to  openly  violate  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

And  this  is  the  central  i.ssue  related 
to  our  long-iange  supply  of  chromium 
ore.  The  Smith  regime  is  not  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  Rhodesia  and  it 
certainlj'  is  not  the  permanent  one.  This 
government  exists  solely  to  exploit  a 
nation  of  more  than  5.5  million  people 
for  the  political  and  economic  benefit  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  whites.  Such  a 
goveniment  cannot  endure  for  long. 

To  put  it  quite  blimtly,  our  chi'ouiium 
supi'lies  are  likely  to  last  much  longer 
than  the  current  Government  of 
Rhodesia. 

And  we  would  do  well  to  ponder  how 
we  would  fare  at  that  future  date,  when 
we  may  actually  need  this  supply,  if  we 
went,  hat  in  hand,  to  the  future  govern- 
ment we  had  helped  the  Smith  regime 
suppress. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Of  equal  importance  to  our  future 
dealings  with  the  legitimate  black  gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  is  our  current 
relationship  v.ith  more  than  two  dozen 
African  nations  already  free  of  colonial 
rule. 

In  supporting  the  legislation  befoi'e  us 
today.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissin- 
ger has  pointed  to  the  example  of  Ni- 
geria. We  have  investments  of  more  than 
a  $1  billion  in  this  nation,  which  is  an 
important  source  of  supply  for  low- 
sulphur  petroleum.  I  think  the  evidence 
makes  it  clear  that  we  should  be  far 
more  concerned  about  jeopardizing  our 
relations  with  Nigeria  than  the  current 
re.;inie  in  Rhodesia. 

And.  of  couise.  this  pattern  continues 
acrosc  the  continent.  Our  unique  posi- 
tion as  a  violator  of  the  U.N.  imposed 
embarp-o — which  we  supported — has 
placed  our  fcreisn  policy  on  un.sme  foot- 


ing throughout  free  Africa.  As  Secretary 
Kissinger  explained  : 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  Byrd 
Provision  Is  not  essential  to  our  national 
security,  brings  us  no  real  economic  advan- 
tages, and  is  costly  to  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  our  conduct  of 
foreign  relations. 

In  view  of  the  vital  interest  at  stake 
in  Africa.  I  beheve  we  should  support 
the  Secretary  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
respect  for  the  United  States  by  remov- 
ing ourselves  from  our  imcomfortable 
position  in  breach  of  international  law. 

St;  M  MARY 

Dczeris  of  people  in  my  diKtrict  have 
written  to  me  in  opposition  to  reimposing 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
All  of  the  letters  have  been  reasonable 
and  fair,  based  on  honest  patriotic  con- 
cern.s.  Since  my  conscience  has  required 
m^  to  cosponsor  the  legi.slation  offered 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  and 
to  stand  in  fii-m  support  of  it,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  offer  a  full  explanation  of 
position.  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the  people  I 
represent  to  openly  address  the  issues 
they  have  raised.  I  have  considered  all 
the  reasons  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion but  they  all  fade  to  insignificance 
beside  the  enormotis  moral  question  rf 
OUT  continued  alinement  with  the  pre 
ent  Riiodesian  Govei-nment. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
ADJOURNMENT  RESOLUTION 

I  Ml-.  O  NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  his 
remai'ks. ) 

Mr.  O'NEnx.  The  leason  for  the  de- 
lay at  the  present  time  is  that  we  mi- 
derstand  that  the  resolution  is  to  origi- 
nate in  the  Senate  concerning  adjoui^n- 
ment,  and  they  had  notified  us  as  soon 
as  the  continuing  resolution  was  received 
by  the  Senate  they  would  send  it  ovei'. 
We  understand  it  is  on  its  way  and  we 
are  just  waiting  until  such  time  as  the 
resolution  comes  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Is  there  some  reason  why 
we  cannot  send  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion over  to  the  Senate  and  adopt  it  here, 
and  go  home  or  wherever  we  want  to 
go? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  see  no  reason  why  v.e 
caJinot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  always 
be  waiting  on  the  other  body  to  send 
the  resolution  over  here? 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  I  am  merely  explaining 
to  the  gentleman  what  the  situation  is 
at  the  present  time.  The  Speaker  has 
been  talking  to  the  Senate  leaders  and 
we  are  simply  waiting  here  for  the  reso- 
lution to  come  over. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhops  it  would  help  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  if  he  would  like  us 
to  lake  up  15  minutes  and  make  a  point 
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of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
so  that  we  could  occupy  the  time. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  theiSenate  by 
Mr.  Anington,  one  of  its  cierks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  con- 
current resohitlon  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concxirrenti  resoMitlon 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjoiirnment  ol 
the  Congress  from  October  17,4 19V4  until 
i^ovember  18.  1974.  { 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  OCTOBER  17,  1974, 
UNTIL   NOVEMBER    18,    1974 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Houss 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  ( S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
.ioumment  of  the  two  Houses  from  Octo- 
ber 17.   1974,  until  November  18,   1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows :     i         j 

S.  Co.v.  Re/  120  f 
Resolved  by  the  S^ate  (tlie  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  Tba.t  wlien  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  October 
17.  1974,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  November  18,  1974, 
or  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day 
after  their  respective  Members  are  notified 
to  reassemble  In  accordance  with  section  2 
of  this  resolution,  whichever  event  first 
occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  tlie  Senate  shall  notify  the  I^Iembers  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  In  their  opinion  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly, or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting 
jointly,  file  a  written  request  with  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ace  that  the  Congress  reassemble  for  the 
consideration  of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  Ordered,  That  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  lx)th  Houses  of  Congress  as  provided 
111  Sec.  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively,  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  Including  veto 
messages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table.  i 


COMMODITY  SET- ASIDE  ACT  OF 
1974 

'Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
pemiission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mater.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  (Mr.  Owens) 
introduced  legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  commodity  set- 
a  ide  program.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
bill  would  provide  for  gradually  accumu- 
lating certain  commodities  over  the 
course  of  the  next  3  years,  which 
would  then  be  available  for  human  con- 
sumption and  seed  purposes  in  the  event 


of  some  catastrophic  depletion  of  our 
basic  food  reserves. 

Under  the  gentleman's  bill,  the  pro- 
gram would  begin  in  1976.  The  com- 
modity reserves,  consisting  of  a  1  year's 
supply  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dried 
milk  products,  or  nutritionally  equivalent 
substitutes,  would  only  be  released  when 
production  and  imports  fall  below  a  min- 
imum level  essential  to  survival,  and 
their  release  would  only  be  triggered  by 
massive  crop  failures  or  some  other  ex- 
traordinary natural  disaster. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman's  attempt  to 
insure  that  our  Nation  will  be  adequately 
prepared  for  an  extraordinary  reduction 
of  our  basic  food  supply.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  bill  is  intended  to  be  a  form 
of  disaster  insurance,  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  American  self-reliance  and  pre- 
paredness and  it  Is  not  intended  to  be  a 
price-support  or  price-maintenance  .sys- 
tem. 

In  introducing  his  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  spoke  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  legislature  today  to 
provide  assurance  against  the  specter  of 
hunger  in  this  Nation.  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  Government  must  recognize  that 
our  vast  agricultural  capacity  is  not  im- 
mune to  natural  disaster  and  must  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  hunger 
caused  by  agricultural  disaster  will  not 
devastate  this  Nation.  Mr.  Owens'  pro- 
posals alert  us  to  the  need  for  prepared- 
ness. I  congratulate  him  for  his  efforts 
to  meet  this  need. 


HEALTH  RIGHTS  AND  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  provide  adequate  health 
care  to  all  persons  obviously  will  be  one 
of  the  most  critical  issues  confronting 
the  94th  Congress. 

Already  there  are  a  number  of  various 
proposals  pending  in  Congress  calling  for 
various  approaches  to  this  key  question. 
I  have  studied  those  bills,  and  in  general, 
I  find  them  lacking  what  I  would  endorse 
as  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  provid- 
ing health  care. 

Recently  I  received  a  new  proposal — 
or  rather,  the  basic  outline  of  an  overall 
proposal — that  takes  a  new  direction  in 
providing  quality  health  care.  Ifistead  of 
focusing  on  the  intricacies  of  financing 
health  delivery  schemes,  this  proposal 
deals  with  the  actual  delivery  of  health 
services,  and  it  would  bring  about  major 
changes  In  the  complete  health  care 
system  as  we  now  know  it. 

This  proposal  was  put  together  by  a 
special  working  group  of  health  work- 
ers— the  Coalition  for  Health  Rights  and 
Community  Health  Services,  some  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights.  And  while  at 
this  point,  the  proposal  represents  the 
coalition's  ideas  and  concepts,  I  see  this 
proposal  as  the  framework  upon  which 
future  legislation  can  be  drafted. 

Yet,  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
done.  Because  this  proposal  builds  upon 
a  community-based  approach  to  health 
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delivery,  I  deem  it  critical  that  there  be 
additional  input  from  both  communities 
and  health  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Only  through  such  a  broad,  coali- 
tion effort  will  It  be  possible  to  draw  to- 
gether the  best  and  most  creative  ideas 
into  a  truly  progre-ssive  legislative  pack- 
age. 

I  intend  to  submit  this  proposal  into 
tlie  Record  because  I  beUeve  tliat  my 
colleagues  In  Congress  and  the  many 
interested  persons  and  groups  through- 
out the  country  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  it  and  to  offer 
their  suggestions  and  recommendations 
about  it : 

[Prom  the  Coalition  for  Health  Rights  and 

Community  Health  Services] 
The  National  Health  Rights  and  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  Act 
Following  Is  a  summary  of  a  proposal 
which  would  restructure  the  health  care 
system  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  delivery  of  community-directed  health 
care  services.  This  proposal  is  based  upon 
these  concepts: 

1.  An  optimal  level  of  health  enhances  the 
qviality  of  life  by  promoting  an  Individual's 
well-being,  dignity  and  human  potential. 

2.  Health  care,  which  contributes  to  at- 
taining an  optimal  level  of  health.  Is  a  hu- 
man right. 

3.  It  is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  national 
government  to  Implement  a  community- 
based  national  health  care  system  to  guar- 
antee this  right. 

4.  Provision  of  health  care  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  proflt-maklng. 

In  order  to  Implement  these  concepts, 
comprehensive  health  care  will  be  offered 
without  charge  In  facilities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Community  aiad  Regional  Health 
CouncUs.  The  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices will  be  restruct\ired  to  ensure  equitable 
distribution  of  health  care  to  both  niral  and 
Inner-city  areas,  and  there  will  be  equal 
access  to  these  services.  There  also  will  be 
equal  access  to  educational  preparation  for 
health  wor leers.  Services  and  educational 
preparation  wUl  be  avaUabl©  without  regard 
to  race,  sex,  religion.  Income,  national  origin 
or  cltizeiLshlp.  In  addition,  health  care  serv- 
ices will  be  available  In  all  work  and  institu- 
tional settings — Including  prisons.  In  these 
settings,  as  weU  as  In  all  health  care  facul- 
ties, utUizatlon  of  preventive  health  service* 
wUl  be  encouraged. 

Restructuring  of  health  care  delivery  In 
this  manner  will  require  that  all  public  and 
private  resources  related  to  the  provision  of 
health  care  be  reorganized  so  that  these  re- 
sources are  under  the  cooperative  direction 
of  all  health  workers  and  are  ultimately  ac- 
countable to  the  public. 

ELIGIBILirr 

All  persons  within  the  United  States  and 
Its  territories  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
health  services  provided  In  this  proposal 
without  regard  to  race,  sex,  age,  religion,  In- 
come, national  origin  or  citizenship. 

BENEFITS 

1.  Comprehensive  health  care  Including 
services  for  the  prevention,  diaguoeis,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  health  problems, 
all  medical  supplies  and  drugs  approved  by 
the  National  Pharmacy  and  Medical  Supplies 
Formulary  Administrative  Board,  and  all 
services  rendered  by  clinics,  hospitals,  long- 
term  facilities  and  other  health  institutions 
under  the  control  of  Community  and  Re- 
gional Health  Councils. 

2.  All  persons  will  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
enxmierated  in  the  Health  Care  Bill  of  Rights 
presented  later  in  this  proposal. 

3.  Health  8e^^•ices  will  be  offered  In  occupa- 
tional settings  as  determined  by  Community 
Health  Councils. 
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4.  Child  care  services  wUl  be  offered  with- 
out charge  to  health  workers  during  work- 
ing hours,  and  to  recipients  of  health  care 
services  during  the  time  services  are  being 
provided. 

5.  Transportation  services  will  be  provided 
for  recipients  of  health  services  to  and  from 
community  and  regional  health  facilities. 

6.  Comprehensive  health  services,  as  enu- 
merated m  this  proposal,  will  be  provided 
fcr  all  persons  within  local,  state  and  federal 
residential  and  penal  Institutions. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

A  community  will  be  an  area  which  pro- 
vides a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  Interest  needed 
to  support  and  maintain  a  community  health 
services  program  as  described  In  this  pro- 
posal. In  general,  a  community  should  be  no 
larger  than  50,000  persons. 

Community  Health  Council 

Each  designated  community  will  elect  a 
Community  Health  Council.  The  Community 
Health  CouncU  wUl  have  one  representative 
for  each  4,000  residents  of  the  Community, 
but  no  Community  Health  Council  wUl  have 
less  than  3  members.  The  members  will 
serve  limited  terms. 

Functions  of  the  Commvmlty  Health 
Council  will  be: 

A.  Health   Planning   and  Evaluation — 

1.  Determine  policies  for  health  facilities 
in  the  community. 

2.  Determine  location  and  ntimber  of  com- 
mimlty  health  facilities. 

3.  Determine  the  need  for  health  workers 
In  the  community. 

4.  Plan  for  additional  health  programs  to 
meet  community  needs. 

5.  Evaluate  results  of  utilization  and  qual- 
Ity-of-care  reviews. 

6.  Evaluate  adherence  of  facilities  to  the 
"Health  Care  Bill  of  Riglits." 

B.  Oversight — 

1.  Oversee  activities  between  health  fa- 
cilities. 

2.  Provide  and  inspect  health  programs  in 
working  places  and  In  community  Institu- 
tions. 

3.  Develop  and  Implement  preventive 
health  programs. 

4.  Develop  and  Implement  health  educa- 
tion programs. 

6.  Collect  health  statistics  for  the  com- 
munity. 

C.  Personnel — 

1.  Determine  personnel  policies  for  com- 
munity health  faculties. 

2.  Serve  as  hiring  authority  for  all  health 
workers  In  the  community. 

3.  Hire  administrative  staff  to  manage 
these  functions. 

D.  Financial — 

1.  Distribute  funds  to  community  and 
regional  facilities. 

2.  Serve  as  contracting  authority  for  all 
services,  supplies  and  equipment. 

Community  Health  Clinics 
Each  designated  community  will  provide 
health  care  services  through  community 
health  clinics.  Residents  of  the  community 
may  choose  the  clinic  they  wish  to  attend. 
The  Internal  policy  of  the  clinic  will  be 
determined  by  workers  In  that  clinic  with 
all  workers  having  an  equal  voice  In  decision- 
making. 

Each  community  health  clinic  must  pro- 
vide the  following  in  addition  to  general 
health  care  services : 

1.  Maternal  health  services.  Including 
abortion  services; 

2.  Family  planning  services; 

3.  Mental  health  services; 

4.  Dental  health  services; 

5.  Health  education  and  nutrition  coun- 
seling; 

6.  Basic  rehabilitative  services; 

7.  Emergency  services  available  24  hours 
a  day; 

8   Home  health  services; 


9.  Quallty-of-care  and  utilization  reviews; 

10.  Referral  services  to  other  health  facili- 
ties and  community  resources; 

11.  Access  to  legal  services; 

12.  Maintenance  of  health  records  and  sta- 
tistics; 

13.  On-the-job  training  programs  and  a 
program  of  upward-Job-mobUlty; 

14.  Transportation  services  for  persons  who 
attend  clinics; 

15.  Child  care  services  for  health  workers 
In  the  clinic  and  for  persons  who  attend 
clinics. 

Community  Advisory  Board 
Each  community  health  clinic  will  have  a 
Community  Advisory  Board  to  ensure  that 
the  clinic  is  providing  all  health  services  enu- 
merated In  this  proposal.  The  Community 
Health  CouncU  will  appoint  residents  served 
by  the  clinic  to  become  members  of  the  Com- 
munity Advisory  Board,  and  these  appointees 
win  compose  one-third  of  the  total  Commu- 
nity Advisory  Board  membership.  The  health 
workers  In  the  clinic  will  select  the  remaining 
representatives  proportionately  from  all  types 
of  health  workers  in  the  cUnlc.  The  Com- 
munity Advisory  Board  will: 

1.  Submit  regular  reports  and  recommen- 
dations pertaining  to  clinic  policy  and  admin- 
istration. All  such  reports  will  be  available 
to  the  general  public  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Community  Health  Council  and  to 
the  residents  served  by  the  clinic. 

2.  Hold  regular  meetings  open  to  the 
public. 

3.  Hear  complaints  from  residents  of  the 
community  who  attend  the  clinic  and  from 
workers. 

REGIONAL    HEALTH    SERVICES 

A  region  will  be  an  area  containing  a  num- 
ber of  communities  and  which  provides  a 
suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses 
the  commonality  of  Interest  for  regional 
health  programs  as  described  In  this  pro- 
posal. In  general,  a  region  would  cover  be- 
tween one  to  ten  million  persons.  Regional 
health  facilities  wlU  be  all  hospitals,  special- 
ized medical  care  and  rehabilitation  centers 
and  health  worker  schools  within  the  region. 
Regional  Health  Councils 

Each  region  wUl  have  a  Regional  Health 
Council.  The  CouncU  wUl  be  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  Community  Health 
Council.  Each  Community  Health  CoimcU 
will  have  one  vote  on  the  Regional  Health 
Council.  Primary  functions  of  the  Regional 
Health  CouncU  will  be  to  oversee  regional 
health  faculties  and  health  worker  educa- 
tion and  to  facilitate  community  health  pro- 
grams. Specific  functions  of  the  Regional 
Health  Council  wUl  be: 

A.  Health  Planning  and  Evaluation — 

(1)  Insure  avaUabUlty  and  adequacy  of 
regional  facilities. 

(2)  Determine  the  need  and  budget  for 
development  of  new  faculties. 

(3)  Determine  the  need  for  health  workers 
In  the  region. 

(4)  Conduct  quallty-of-care  and  utUiza- 
tlon review  for  regional  health  facilities. 

(5)  Collect,  analyze  and  report  on  health 
statistics  for  the  region. 

(6)  Coordinate  regional  environmental 
programs. 

B.  Personnel — • 

(1)  Serve  as  contracting  authority  for  aU 
services,  supplies  and  equipment  at  the  re- 
gional level. 

(2)  Set  regional  wage/salary  levels  for 
health  workers. 

(3)  Hire  administrative  staff. 

C.  Educational — 
(1)    Ensure   that   national  standards  for 

heath  worker  schools  are  met. 

Regional  Health  Facilities 
In   addition    to    their   specialized    service, 

each  regional  health  facility  v/ill  provide  the 

following  services: 
1.  Health  education; 


2.  Quallty-of-care  and  titUlzation  reviews; 

3.  Referral  services  to  other  health  facili- 
ties and  regional  resources; 

4.  Access  to  legal  services; 

5.  Maintenance  of  records  and  statistics; 

6.  On  the  Job  training  programs  and  up- 
ward job  mobUlty; 

7.  Transportation  services  for  those  who 
visit  the  f acUity; 

8.  ChUd  care  services  for  health  workers  In 
the  facility  and  for  those  who  use  the  facil- 
ity. 

Regional  Advisory  Board 
Each  regional  health  faculty  will  establish 
a  Regional  Advisory  Board  to  Insure  that  the 
regional  facility  is  providing  the  health  serv- 
ices enumerated  In  this  proposal.  The  Re- 
gional Health  CouncU  wUl  appoint  residents 
of  the  region  to  comprise  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Board. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  will  be  representa- 
tives of  health  workers  In  the  regional  facil- 
ity. The  Regional  Advisory  Board  will: 

1.  Submit  regular  reports  and  recommen- 
dations pertaining  to  facility  policy  and  ad- 
ministration. All  such  reports  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  and  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Regional  Health  CouncU. 

2.  Hold  regular  meetings  open  to  the 
public. 

3.  Hear  complaints  from  residents  of  the 
region  who  use  the  faculty  and  from  work- 
ers  in  the  facility. 

PROVISIONAL    NATIONAL    HEALTH    COMMISSION 

A  Provisional  National  Health  Commission 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  oversee  and  manage  a 
transition  period.  The  Commission  will  be 
composed  of  consumers,  health  workers  and 
union  representatives  with  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  women  and  minorities.  Terms  of 
office  of  Commission  members  will  be  limited 
and  one  member  will  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  chairperson. 

The  Commission  will  be  responsible  for 
establishing  community  and  regional  boimd- 
arles  and  for  overseeing  the  elections  of  com- 
munity, regional  and  national  representa- 
tives within  given  time  limitations.  While 
Community,  Regional  and  National  councils 
are  being  established,  existing  health  deliv- 
ery mechanisms  wUl  remain  Intact.  However, 
upon  completion  of  this  transition  all  health 
functions  will  be  assumed  by  the  national 
health  service  outlined  in  this  proposal.  The 
Provisional  National  Health  Commission  will 
be  dissolved  upon  the  election  of  the  perma- 
nent National  Health  Commission. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    COMMISSION 

The  National  Health  Commission  wUl  in- 
sure that  objectives  of  this  proposal  are 
Implemented  in  all  communities  and  regions. 
The  Commission  wUl  develop  minimum 
standards  to  assist  communities  and  regions 
with  implementing  this  proposal.  Each 
region  wUl  have  one  vote  on  the  National 
Health  Commission.  Members  wUl  serve  lim- 
ited terms  which  will  be  staggered. 

Functions  of  the  National  Health  Com- 
mission include : 

A.  Health  planning  and  evaluayon — 

(1)  CompUe  health  data  from  community 
and  regional  levels  to  determine  the  number 
of  health  workers  needed  throughout  the 
country. 

(2)  Coordinate  health  research. 

(3)  Establish  minimum  national  stand- 
ards for : 

(a)  Quality  control  programs: 

(b)  Community  and  regional  facUity 
maintenance; 

(c)  Prison  and  Institutional  health  pro- 
grams; 

(d)  En\lronmental  health  quality  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  Maintain  national  health  statistics. 

(5)  Prepare  an  annual  health  report  to 
the  nation  containing  evaluation  of  delivery 
services    and    future    plans. 
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B.  Personnel  policy — Hire  National  Heblth 
Commission  administrative  staff. 

C.  Financial  responsibility — Project  health 
needs  and  costs  for  long  and  short  term 
pei'iods. 

D.  Educational   responslblUtiea — 

rl)  Recommend  minimum  national  stand- 
ards for  henlth  worker  schools. 

(2)  Develop  a  national  clearlnghouae  which 
makes  information  available  to  community 
and  regional  levels  and  would  encourage  In- 
formation sharing  between  regions  and  com- 
munltles. 

E.  Appointment  function^i — 

<1)  Appoint  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Health  Care  Ti;ust 
Fund. 

(2)  Appoint  member^  of  the  National 
Pharmacy  and  Medical  Supplies  Formulary 
AdminLstrative  Board. 

(3)  Appoint  members  of  the  Natlolial 
Health   Legal    Rights   Cummlssion. 

OCCrPATIONAL     HEALTH 

All  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  0:;cti- 
patlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Occupational  Safety  ai>d 
Health  Committee  of  Uie  National  Health 
Commission.  This  Committee  will  assure  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  functions  cur- 
rently implemented  by  the  Occupational 
Scfety  *nd  Health  Administration  of  the 
Labor  Department  and  shall  continue  the 
activities  of  the  Narional  Institute  of  Oocu- 
pational  Safety  and  Health 

The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the 
National  Health  Commlu'-lon  with  an  erual 
number  of  health  srlentiflc  workers  and 
worker  representatives. 

The  basic  function  of  the  Comniltree  will 
be  as  stated  In  the  preamble  of  the  OSHA 
Act— 

••To  assure  safe  and  he.\I-hfi:l  wor'iing  con- 
ditions for  working  men  and  women:  by  au- 
thorizing enforcement  of  the  standards  de- 
veloped under  the  Act;  by  assisting  and  en- 
couraging the  States  in  their  efforts  to  assure 
.•■afe  and  healthful  working  conditions;  by 
providing  research,  inftrrmatlon,  education 
and  training  In  the  field  cf  occupational 
safety  and  health.  .  ." 

PtNANCING 

HeaJUi  services,  faciUtJes  and  programs  will 
h^  ceniraUy  and  collectively  financed.  There 
win  be  no  third  parties,  no  claims-filLng  »ctlv. 
ities.  Health  revenues  will  be  generated  by  a 
series  of  health  surtaices  consUtint  of  ; 

1.  Taxes  oti  personal  hicome: 

2.  Taxes  on  personal  wealUi: 

3.  Taxes  on  corporations  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  ta"='.d  upon  excess  profits 
calculations. 

A  probable  co<«t  of  the  fvll  program  out- 
lined In  this  proposal  may  be  estimated  from 
approjrimately  «100-SllO-bllIion  in  It's  first 
war.  This  sum  is  an  aggregate  of  these  com- 
ponents which  are  based  upKjn  data  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfar*  and  from  estimates  compiled  bv  the 
authors  of  this  proposal:  $34-$40-blliion  - 
current  private  sector  outlays:  $36-»40-bn- 
lion  current  total  government  expenditures: 
S30-$40-blllion  Induced  costs  of  new  sys- 
tem. Uicludihg  increased  demand  for  health 
ser\ices.  new  facility  costs,  first  year  costs 
for  assumption  of  prl'.ate  sector  faculty  as- 
sets (including  hospitals  and  .schools),  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  receivership  costs. 

Even  so.  only  approximately  between  $5- 
S:0-bir.ion  may  be  nce.ied  in  additional  tax 
revenues  to  finance  this  proposal  because 
tiuninatlon  of  ( 1 )  the  current  fee-for-.serv- 
l.is  system  and  (2)  health  insurance  costs 
v.3uld  free  approximatejy  $6i-$68-biiaon  of 
r  o'.i.-ces  v^fhlch  would  then  become  addi- 
t;o;iai  personal  income  ana  corporate  reve- 
'^■ii-s.  Health  taxes  would  be  established  so  as 
'.  >  iransier  all  those  resources  ( less  whatever 
«■■;;?.■;  costs  are  contained  within  the  cur- 
rent system)  to  government,  and  whatever 
nt'.v  taxes  would  be  set  would  nwVe  up  the 


difference  between  estimated  program  costs, 
and  (1)  transferred  resources  and  (2)  cur- 
rent govermr.ent  expenditures. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    CARE    TRTTST    FTTND 

Funds  for  the  health  care  system  will  be 
maintained  by  a  special  trust  fund  estab- 
lished within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stat€s.  A  Board  of  Trtistees,  named  by  the 
National  Health  Commission,  will  admlinster 
the  Fund,  witn  the  majority  of  the  Board 
members  to  be  chosen  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  from  among  those  per.-.ons  with  Ioa- 
or-middle  incomes. 

Based  upon  studies  and  proposals  by  its 
staff,   the   Trustee.s   will   provide: 

1.  Estimates  of  health  system  costs  to  the 
National  Health  Commission; 

2.  Becommeudotions  for  changes  I'l  health 
tares  to  the  Congress; 

3.  RecommendatlotiK  for  chanjccs  in  health 
fund  allocation  formulae  to  tlie  National 
Health  Commission. 

The  transfer  of  f lands  from  the  Trust 
Fund  to  communities  and  regions  will  be 
based  upon  demographic  data,  including  per 
capita  Income.  wUh  priority  given  to  those 
areas  with  the  greatest  needs  as  shown  by 
a  series  of  sol-uU  and  economic  Liidicators. 

NATIONAL   PHARMACY    AKD   MEDICAL   BOPPLT 
rOFMCLART 

A  National  Pharmacy  and  ^;edlcal  Supply 
Formulary'  will  have  the  following  functions"; 

1.  Determination  of  standards  and  regi.la- 
tions  regarding  quality,  price  and  distribu- 
lion  of  all  drugs,  medical  appliances  and 
equipment  produced,  imported  or  exported 
from  the  United  StaiPs; 

2.  Cer'iflcatio'i  cf  drugs,  crjiilpment  and 
.'■  piles  to  he  used  by  the  health  facilities 
in  this  proposal; 

i.  Recomineiid^ttiou  of  legal  sanctions  to 
tjc  taken  again=t  unauthorized  nuiniifacture, 
distribution,  import,  export  and  use  of  dri.gi 
etjuipment  and  supplies.  Such  sanctions  will 
Include  the  possibility  of  government  seieure 
and  receivership  of  such  violaters. 
National  Forviul-ary  Administratiie  Board 

Tills  Board  vrlll  be  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  listed  above.  A  majority  of  Board 
members  will  be  chosen  from  the  general 
public,  with  approximately  half  of  the  non- 
public representatives  being  health  workers, 
and  one-half  representatives  of  manufac- 
turers, distributors  and,  or  importers  of 
drugs,  equipment  and  supplies  and  of  elected 
employee  representatives  of  those  iud\istrles. 
The  Board  shall  select  professluiuU  and  loan- 
ageiial  staff  for  the  Formulary. 

All  funds  for  the  Formulary  sliall  be  41II0- 
ca;et!  hy  the  National  Health  CommiSi,lou. 

HEALTH  WORKER  OICAMIKATION 

The  goal  of  thte  section  Is  to  restructure 
tlie  present  heirarchical  crganlzation  of 
health  seryices  into  one  which  distributes 
technical  discretionary  and  care-giving 
(nursing!  tasks  anMng  all  health  workers, 
in  which  activities  are  democratically 
planned  and  critiqued  by  collective  worker 
effort,  and  In  which  new  workers  .'tre  selected 
by  the  community.  Tliis  goal  will  be  hiiple- 
mented  by: 

1.  Encouraging  all  workers  to  expand  and 
e;cercl.sc  discretionary  e.xpertlse,  so  that  no 
workers  are  limited  to  nursing  or  technical 
tasks  without  participating  In  patient  evalu- 
ation and  decision -making.  «ind  no  health 
workers  monopolize  the  decision-making  to 
be  carried  out  by  others. 

2.  Encouraging  physicians,  dentists  and 
other  doctoral  level  personnel  to  take  In- 
cieassd  responsibility  for  care-giving  and 
technical  tasks,  particularly  in  patient  and 
community  lie:;lth  education. 

3.  Encouraging  experunentatlou  with  new 
health  workers'  roles. 

4.  Organiiiing  regular  health  worker  meet- 
ings in  each  ward,  clinic  or  otlier  division,  to 
domocraUcally  disctiss.  plan  and  critique  pa- 


tient care,  task  allocation  and  worker  rela- 
tionships. 

6.  Working  toward  a  salary  ratio  not 
greater  than  1:3  between  the  lowe;it  and 
highest  paid  workers. 

HEALTH  WO.IIiER  EDUCATION 

The  goal  of  this  section  is  to  Integrate  and 
decentralize  health  worker  education,  to  in- 
crease its  responsibility  for  regional  and 
community  needs  by  provisions  cl  services 
during  and  alter  education,  and  to  Inci'ease 
the  coirimunltys  role  in  educational  decisions 
coi-.cerning  recruitment,  selection  and  cur- 
riculum for  health  workers. 

Sciiools  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  other 
dorrora!  levels  r.m  be  Integrated  with  schools 
;or  middle  level  personnel  In  nursing,  tech- 
nical, ncn-ph:.Tlclan  practitioner  ar,d  other 
fields.  These  units  shall  be  referred  to  as 
he;iith  v-.iker  schools  and  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Regional  Health  Council. 
Joint  claseef^.  clinical  and  commimity  ex- 
perieucts   will   be   active'y  encouraged. 

Health  worker  schools  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  continuing  education  pro- 
tjrams  for  ail  presonnel  la  their  community 
or  rtijlou.  They  shall  also  assist  Commuiuty 
f.iid  Resional  Hoalih  Councils  In  planning 
educational  programs  for  their  members  a, 
v.e'l  as  for  li,terested  community  persons. 
Further,  they  will  help  communities  to  de- 
velop materials  and  prcgrams  for  use  in 
lieMih  education. 

Ea^-h  health  worker  school  wUl  be  respor.- 
sii  ;p  for  the  direct  delivery  of  health  services 
to  a  defined  regional  population. 

Toa-hlnj;  in  health  worker  schools  will  be 
done  by  multi-disciplinary  teams  of  student, 
t.?-Mliy.  heaith  workers  and  community  rep- 
i'«sent,»tlves.  who  would  work  collectively  to 
plan  courses  and  field  experiences.  The  claRses 
and  field  work  will  lie  open  to  all  categcrle: 
of  students:  and  liealth  workers. 

The  financini-  for  health  worker  ediieat Ion. 
including  faculty  salaries,  will  oome  exclu- 
sively from  the  National  Health  Care  Tn>st 
Fxr.id. 

LEGAL    .SERVICES 

Any  consumer  of  health  servkes  lendered 
iinc'er  thi'^  proposal,  or  any  community  group 
havii.:;  a  demonstrated  interest  in  health 
care,  shall  ha\e  the  right  to  commence  a 
proceeding  for  redress  before  the  Community 
Health  Council  in  the  community  where 
alleged  violations  have  occurred.  All  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  counsel.  Any  party 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  an  unfavorable 
decision  to  ilie  Regional  Health  Council  for 
the  reglua  where  the  prcceedlng  originated, 
and  t.o  appeal  an  unfavorable  Regional  Healtli 
Council  decision  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  proceeding 
originated. 

National  Health  Legal  Ricrlits  Commission 

n^e  NHLRC  ndll  be  responsible  for  pro- 
vision 01  legal  services,  and  will  be  named 
by  the  National  Health  Otmunission.  NIILRC 
membership  will  be  composed  of  health 
workers,  attorneys  and  the  general  public, 
with  its  composition  reaectine  <J^  race,  sex, 
and  ecoiK>inic  ciiaracterlstlcs  of  the  overall 
pop'ilalioa. 

The  Commission  will  establish  logal  serv- 
ices centers  for  each  region,  aiK)  will  hire 
a  director  for  each  such  center.  The  center 
director  shiJl  then  hire  the  legal  services 
workers  for  the  region,  so  as  to  provkle  rep- 
resentation for  consumers  and  community 
groups  empowered  to  comu>ence  proceedings. 

The  Commission  will  also  establish  special 
task  forces  at  regional  levels  to  deal  with 
alleged  acts  of  discrimination  or  expressed 
attitudes  of  prejudice,  lliese  taiik  fortes  niay 
Institute  actions  following  requests  from 
consumers  or  tney  can  act  Independently 
w  ithout  a  ooiAplaiiilng  party. 

In  additioQ,  the  Commission  will  set  up  a 
national  health  law  reform  program.  ThLs 
prof^ram  will  examine  existing  and  proposed 
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health  laws  to  determine  If  such  laws  are 
consistent  with  principles  tn  this  proposal. 

All  funds  for  the  operation  of  health  legal 
services  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress from  the  general  revenues. 

HEALTH    CABE    BILL    OF    lUCHTS 

All  persons  will  have  the  following  rights; 

1.  To  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect 
at  all  times. 

2.  To  receive  all  benefits  proposed  In  this 
Act. 

3.  To  have  unrestricted  access  to  a  copy  of 
iheir  complete  health  record  at  any  time, 
without  charge. 

4.  To  have  unrestricted  access  to  any  and 
all  libraries  containing  health  related  mate- 
rials. 

5.  To  have  a  personal  copy  of  a  compre- 
hensive dictionary  of  terms  used  in  heaith 
records  and  services.  This  reference  shall  ex- 
plain terms  related  to  symptoms,  signs,  diag- 
nosis, etlologlc  agents  and  conditions,  diag- 
nostic procedures,  and  the  treatment,  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  of  Illness.  It  shall 
also  extensively  cite  lay  and  professional 
sources  of  additional  information. 

6.  To  receive— prior  to  any  treatment — 
procedure  or  admission,  a  careful  and  intel- 
ligible explanation  of  the  Indications,  the 
likelUiood  of  benefit  and  risk  and  the  nature 
of  poesible  side  effects  or  risks. 

7.  To  refuse  any  treatment,  procedure,  ad- 
mission, or  continued  hospitalization  when- 
ever such  refusal  does  not  directly  endanger 
the  physical  health  of  others. 

8.  To  receive  a  prompt  and  Intelligible 
answer  to  any  question  about  their  health, 
available  health  services  and  resources,  and 
health  conditions  in  their  community  and 
workplace. 

9.  To  receive  translation  of  all  communica- 
tions into  their  native  language. 

10.  To  have  complete  confldentiaJity  of  in- 
formation regardhig  their  health.  No  v^Titten 
or  verbal  Information  which  discloses  any 
person's  identity  may  be  released  without 
their  voluntary,  written  consent. 

11.  To  confer  with  any  person  or  group,  at 
any  time,  including  family  friends,  persons 
of  similar  interest,  and  legal  counsel. 

12.  To  have  legal  recourse  as  presented  In 
this  proposal  for  negligent  conduct  by  any 
person.  The  use  erf  forms  which  request  re- 
lease from  liabUlty  for  negligent  conduct  wUI 
be  prohibited. 

13.  To  be  informed  of  aU  the  above  rights 
at  the  time  of  any  institutional  admission 
and  when  receiving  health  services.  In  case 
of  a  life-threatening  emergency — or  loss  of 
consciousness,  a  famUy  member  or  accom- 
panying adult  must  be  so  Informed. 

14.  To  full  exercise  of  any  and  all  of  the 
above  rights,  by  means  of  a  prompt,  effective 
complaint  mechanism  and  full  recourse  tcf 
legal  assistance  as  described  in  this  proposal 
without  loss  of  service. 

Health  Care  Rights  For  Mental  Patients. 

The  Aged  and  Retarded 
Mental  patients,  the  aged  and  retarded 
^11  be  accorded  all  the  above  rights.  Because 
of  past  violations  of  ConsUtutlonal  rights 
of  these  groups,  the  foUowlng  rights,  which 
apply  equally  to  all  other  persons  are  ex- 
plicitly stated: 

1.  No  one  can  be  InstituUouallzed  against 
their  Ttill. 

2.  To  have  all  protections  guaranteed  bv 
the  Constitution. 

3.  To  have  an  alternative  to  hospitaliza- 
tion offered  and  to  have  a  choice  of  hos- 
pitals. 

4.  To  have  facilities  which  are  clean  com- 
fortable, adequately  heated,  cooled  and  ven- 
tilated, adequately  staffed,  and  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  c^portunity  for  creative  ac- 
tivity and  recreation. 

5.  To  have  a  social  and  sexual  life  nceord- 
iiig  to  their  sexual  preference  while  under 
institutional  care. 


6.  To  have  the  opportunity  to  freely  com- 
municate by  phone,  letter  and  In  person. 

7.  To  retain  private  property  without 
threat  of  confiscation. 

8.  To  refuse  compulsory  work,  to  chose  the 
type  and  extent  of  work,  and  to  receive  at 
least  the  minimum  wage  for  such  work  while 
in  bcspital  care. 

9.  To  not  be  subject  to  regimentation  of 
activities  or  dress. 

10.  To  not  be  subject  to  physical  abuse 
or  any  form  of  physical  or  psychological 
harassment. 

11.  To  not  be  physically  restrained  except 
when  such  action  is  decided  by  patient  rep- 
resentatives to  be  required  for  physical 
safety. 

12.  To  decline  treatment  and  medication 
at  any  time,  and  to  receive  full  explanation 
of  benefits,  risks,  and  side  effects  of  any 
therapy. 

13.  To  decline  participation  in  any  exper- 
iment or  teaching  experience. 

14.  To  complete  confidentiality  of  records 
and  to  see  any  personal  health  record  at 
any  time. 

15.  To  ftUl  participation,  personally  and 
through  a  patient  council,  In  any  decisions 
involving  patient  well-being. 

16.  To  exercise  all  of  the  above  rights,  and 
to  have  access  to  legal  counsel  and  fiUl  re- 
course at  any  time  for  the  violation  of  these 
rights. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  program  of  com- 
munity/patient advocacy  be  established  In 
which  community  persons  acquire  basic  legal 
knowledge  and  skills  and  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  each  health  facility 
with  patients,  community  persons  and 
health  pei-sonnel  to  ensure  the  realization 
of  health  care  rights. 

In  addition,  health  personnel  In  each  fa- 
cility will  become  familiar  with  the  "Health 
Care  BUI  of  Rights"  and  will  regularly  meet 
with  advocates  and  the  Commtinlty  Health 
Council  and  other  oommtinlty  persons  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  ensuring  these  rights  through 
activities  of  that  facility.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  health  facilities  to  enstire 
that  personnel  are  adequately  Informed  of 
this  "Health  Care  Bill  of  Rights." 
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ARTICLES    BY    JAMES    McCARTNEY 
ON  LIFE   IN  CUBA   UNDER   CASTRO 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
mini  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  l^Ir.  Speaker.  James 
McCartney,  of  the  Knight  Newspapers 
Washington  Bureau,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  rare  6-day  visit  to  Cuba. 
He  has  written  a  series  of  articles  based 
on  his  impressions  of  life  In  the  island 
nation  under  Casti-o.  His  observations 
are  astute  and  incisive  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  oui-  colleagues: 
Hint  of  Feak — Castro  BmLoiNc  New  Societt 
OF  Marxist  Zealots 
(By  James  McCartney) 

Havana.— Fidel  Castro  has  built  his  own 
brand  of  Marxist  socialism  into  the  very 
fabric  of  Cuban  society— the  schools,  the 
textbooks,  the  newspapers,  even  the  social 
life. 

And  there  are  many  signs  aroimd  Havana 
to  si^ggest  tliat  It  Is  here  to  stay. 

The  evidence  now  is  that  he  has  made  It. 
He  has  consolidated  his  power,  with  no  seri- 
ous opposition  from  within. 

But  he  also  has  derperate  problems,  par- 
ticularly with  food.  And  there  are  questions 
about  what  would  happen  If  the  Soviet 
Union  should  decide  to  make  him  stand  on 
his  own  feet,  although  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  likely  possibility. 


In  15  years  since  his  1959  revolution. 
Castro  has  ttirned  this  country  upside  down. 
On  the  drawing  boards,  his  new  Cuba  is  a 
Cuba  of  collective  farms,  more  modern  and 
more  imaginative  than  those  pioneered  in 
the  Soviet  Union — farmers  In  model  cities, 
living  in  sleek  apartment  buildings. 

It  is  a  Cuba  with  planned  cities,  designed 
for  as  many  as  150,000  persons,  with  every 
kind  of  modem  convenience — hospitals, 
schools,  day-care  centers.  Some  are  already 
built. 

But  Castro's  new  Cuba  Is  already  a  Cuba 
of  fear; 

A  Havana  University  student  ran  after  me 
for  100  yards,  to  beg  with  me  not  to  use  his 
name  In  a  story,  after  he  had  bltni«d  out  a 
criticism  of  Castro. 

A  60-year-old  woman  said  she  could  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  seen  riding  in  a  car  with 
a  reporter. 

"Of  course  they  are  following  you,"  she 
said.  "They  will  know  everybody  you  have 
talked  to.  I  don't  want  to  get  tn  trouble." 
In  six  days  in  Cuba  I  did  not  hear  a  Cuban 
official  so  much  as  mention  a  concern  about 
civil  liberties. 

What's  haK>ejilng  In  education  illustrates 
the  depth  of  the  Communist  penetration. 

A  modem,  new,  rural  school  25  miles  west 
of  Havana  has  a  faculty  of  which  39  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Of  a  student  body  of  526  between  the  ages 
of  11  and  15,  about  90  are  already  members  of 
the  Young  Communists,  and  others  are  eager 
to  Join. 

The  history  textbook  used  in  the  school  Is 
a  basic  Russian  history  book,  written  in 
Moscow,  translated  into  Spanish.  A  picture 
on  the  front  of  the  book  shows  V.  I.  Lenin, 
the  founder  of  Soviet  communism,  in  a  sym- 
pathetic pose. 

One  chapter  in  the  book  Is  entitled  "Tlie 
Aggressive  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States."  Another  is  headed  "Imperialism  and 
the  Revolution  of  the  Proletariat." 

An  Illustration  In  the  book  shows  a  bloated 
pig,  labeled  "Capitalism,"  being  slahi  by  a 
small  man,  labeled  "the  workers."  carrvlng  a 
sword,  which  is  labeled  "collective  owner- 
ship." 

Benito  Urra,  who  teaches  the  nUith  grade, 
says  a  major  objective  of  the  school  Is  to 
teach  students  their  role  In  a  socialist  society. 
In  order  to  ha%-e  maximum  political  im- 
pact on  the  student,  the  school  Is  designed 
as  a  boarding  school.  Students  live  with  their 
teachers  and  fellow  students  Monday  throtigh 
Friday,  and  go  home  only  on  weekends. 

One  reason,  officials  explained,  was  to  sep- 
arate students  from  "reactlouiary"  ideas  thev 
might  get  from  thfelr  parents. 

And  the  new  government  has  involved 
itself  deeply  in  social  life  as  well,  particu- 
larly through  the  Committees  for  the  De- 
fense  of  the  Revolution,  block  organizations 
to  which  almost  all  adtilts  belong. 

The  CDRs  originally  were  created  as  spying 
mechanisms  to  watch  for  counter-revolution- 
aries. Today  they  do  good  works — like  seeing 
that  chUdren  get  vaccinations.  They  also 
throw  parties  to  celebrate  important  anni- 
versaries of  Castro's  revolution. 

You  get  the  idea  that  if  a  person  wants 
to  get  along  in  life,  without  trouble,  bed 
better  sliow  up  at  CDE  functions. 

Says  a  Cuban  who  has  »-atched  the  CDR's 
role  evolve  over  the  years: 

"Anybody  who  doesn't  belong  to  the  CDR 
has  a  totigh  time  getting  things  done.  You 
have  to  do  'voluntary'  work  to  remabi  in 
good  graces  politically. 

"The  CDR  knows,  intimately,  where  every- 
body is,  how  they  live,  whether  they  eat  well. 
They  know  everything." 

A  government  official  confirmed  that  <*- 
servatlon,  perhaps  unwittingly,  when  asked 
how  he  could  be  sure  that  burglary  rates  were 
down  In  Havana,  when  the  contKrtled  press 
does    not    report    crime    news. 
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He  looked  me  squarely  in  the  eye  and  said: 
"We  know  everything." 

Those  functions  in  domestic  spying  that 
are  not  carried  on  by  the  CDRs  are  assigned 

to  what  everyone  in  Cuba  calls  the  "02" 

the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

The  designation  "G2"  has  been  stolen 
from  U.S.  military  parlance,  where  it  refers 
to  Intelligence  functions. 

"The  G2  Is  the  only  thing  in  Cuba  that  is 
magnificently  organized,"  says  a  long-time 
student  of  such  matters. 

The  new  Cuba  is  run  by  the  Communist 
Party.  A  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee report  has  estimated  that  It  has  fewer 
than  200,000  members,  and  its  function,  of- 
ficially, U  "to  direct"  the  government. 

Members  are  elected  by  their  co-workers,  in 
unions  and  in  other  organizations  formed  by 
workers. 

It  is  a  social  honor  to  be  a  member.  Mem- 
bership automatically  brings  certain  kinds 
of  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to  own  a  car. 
I  asked  one  bright  young  man  in  the  For- 
eign Ministry  if  he  aspired  to  membership 
and  he  said,  "Of  course."  But  he  said  he 
doubted  if  he  was  worthy  of  the  honor. 

"I  don  t  thinlt  I  work  hard  enough,"  he 
said. 

And  of  coiu^e  membership  in  the  party 
means  power  in  a  society  in  which  wealth 
is  far  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Modern  Cuba  is  highly  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  very  existence.  The 
Soviets  have  poured  billions  of  rubles  into 
Cuba  to  keep  it  running.  The  current  rate 
of  Soviet  spending  has  been  authoritatively 
estimated  at  between  $550  and  JSOO  million 
a  year. 

Soviet  trucks,  tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment are  everywhere.  So  are  Soviet  techni- 
cians, although  nobody  seems  quite  sure  how 
many  technicians  there  are. 

But  they  live  well.  The  restaurant  on  the 
top  of  a  modern  apartment  building  in  down- 
town Havana  that  houses  Soviet  technicians 
Is  one  of  the  best  in  town.  A  reporter  paid 
$71  to  take  three  friends  to  lunch  there  last 
week. 

The  liquor  store  In  the  apartment  house 
v.as  far  more  elegantly  stocked  than  the 
liquor  store  in  the  Havana  Libre  Hotel,  which 
houses  visiting  Americans,  as  well  as  many 
Cuban  honeymooners. 

The  Marxist  orientation  of  Cuban  Com- 
munism is"  visible  on  streets  of  Havana,  in 
posters  and  banners,  and  in  photos  hung  in 
buildings,  lobbies  and  offices. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  pictures  of  Lenin. 
He  is  often  quoted. 

There  is,  however,  no  Castro  cuU--although 
Castro  clearly  dominates  the  government  as 
a  living  legend. 

If  there  is  a  Cuban  Communist  hero  for 
whom  a  cult  has  developed  it  is  the  leg- 
endary Che  Guevara,  who  was  slain  in  1967 
while  seeking  to  export  Cuban  socialism  to 
Bolivia. 

Guevara's  photograph  is  exhibited  far  more 
often  around  Havana  than  Castro's.  Three 
huge  photos  of  Guevara  greet  VIP  visitors 
in  the  first  reception  room  they  enter  on 
arrival  at  Havana  airport. 

But  Ca.stro  and  Cuba  have  developed  their 
own  peculiar  and  distinctive  brand  of  Com- 
munism. Although  it  is  Marxist,  it  Is  not 
the  same  as  what  one  finds  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  although  there  are  chilling  similarl- 
lies.  Nor  is  It  quite  the  same  us  in  the 
Comrnunlst-bloc  states  of  Eastern  Europe 

This  reporter  has  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
tvlce. 

The  Cuban  system,  as  it  has  evolved  to 
date,  appears  more  egalitarian  than  either 
rhe  Soviet  system  or  the  system.?  oi  Eastern 
Europe. 

Wealth  appears  to  be  more  evenly  jsprepd 
around,  with  a  far  less  rigid  castie  system 
than  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Fewer  special  privileges  seem  to  b©  ac- 
corded to  those  in  power. 

In  Cuba,  almost  everyone  appears  to  be 
equally  impoverished  in  a  kind  of  shared 
shabblness.  There  are  no  rich,  and  few  poor. 
Almost  everyone  suffers  with  the  same  poor 
diet,  the  same  tough  rationing  system  for 
food  and  clothing. 

You  do  not  see  big  black  limousines  at 
all  in  Havana. 

And  a  truly  well-dressed  person,  of  either 
sex,  is  not  Just  a  rarity;  it  Is  non-existent. 

What  Is  common  among  the  Cubans  is 
zealots — the  enthusiasm  for  Marxism  of  the 
newly  converted.  They  exhibit  shining  eyes, 
pounding  fists,  and  bitter  hatreds  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  promised  land  of  antl- 
imperlalism,  and  adopted  it  as  their  religion. 
They  display  the  kind  of  a  zealotry  rarely 
seen  nowadays  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in 
eastern  Europe — and  will  lecture  you  about 
it  for  hours. 

It  could  ^36  that  the  limited  exposures  of 
a  six-day  trip  were  misleading  on  this  point, 
and  that  It  was  only  accident  that  this  re- 
porter encountered  so  many  Marxist  en- 
thusiasts. But  the  schools  have  been  turned 
into  factories  to  produce  zealots,  if  they  can. 
And  the  serious  expressions  of  lOth  and 
11  th  graders,  as  they  stood  rigidly  at  atten- 
tion, in  their  neat  blue  school  uniforms,  in 
Havana  and  in  the  countryside,  produced 
memories  not  easily  forgotten. 

At  the  very  least,  the  depth  of  penetration 
of  Marxist  Ideology  in  Cuba  raises  questions 
about  the  future  of  U.S.-Cuban  relations. 

It  has  become  a  widely  accepted  notion 
that  if  th©  United  States  can  produce 
"detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  with  China,  it  should 
also  be  able  to  effect  a  "normalization"  of 
relations  with  Cuba. 

That   now    looms    as   one    of    the    majgr 
questions  in  Cuba's  immediate  future. 
Can  Unfted  States  Accept  Castro  Based  on 
His  Terms? 
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(By  James  McCartney) 
Havana. — The  date  was  June  5,  1958.  and 
Fidel  Castro.  Cuban  guerrilla  leader,  was  in 
the  Sierra  Maestra. 

He  had  Just  seen  a  friend's  home  blown  up 
by  rockets  he  believed  to  be  American,  smug- 
gled into  Cuba  through  the  U.S.  Ouantan- 
amo  Naval  Base. 

"I  have  sworn  to  myself  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  pay  very  dear  for  what 
they  are  doing,"  he  wrote  to  a  woman  friend 
Ceiha  Sanchez,  who  is  active  today  as  a  min- 
ister in  the  Cuban  government. 

"When  the  war  is  over,  a  much  longer  and 
bigger  war  will  begin  for  me,  the  war  which 
I  am  going  to  wage  against  them  (the  Amer- 
icans). I  realize  that  Is  going  to  be  my  true 
destiny." 

The  scrawled  original  letter  hangs  today 
on  a  wall  here  in  a  new  "Museum  of  the 
Revolution,"  once  a  palace  for  Cuban  presi- 
dents. 

It  raises  a  basic  question  about  whether 
new  talk  of  "uorniallzation"  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  should  be 
taken  seriously,  and  what  it  means. 

Can  Kissinger  and  Castro  kiss  and  make 
up? 

There  is.  In  fact,  little  reason  to  believe 
that  Castro,  in  16  years,  has  changed  his 
vision  of  his  true  destiny. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  he  wouldn't 
like  to  see  changes  in  the  US-Cuban  rela- 
tionslilp,  a  relationship  of  total  estrangement 
since  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
under  fierce  US.  pressure,  voted  an  economic 
embargo  against  Cuba  in  1964. 

And  there  are  signs  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  toy  with  the  Idea  of  chaiiKes, 
too.  " 

Change,  in  fact,  is  in  the  air  in  U.S.-Cuban 
relations. 

As  matters  now  stand,  tl;e  embargo  against 
Cuba  will,  in  all  probabiliiy,  be  lifted  in  No- 


vember, when  OAS  foreign  ministers  meet  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  Renewed  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  could  follow. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  signs  are  that 
trade  will  develop  slowly,  and  that  other 
changes  of  importance  will  also  be  slow  in 
coming. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  (R.,  N.T.),  who  visited 
Havana  last  week  with  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell 
(D..  R.I.),  declared  at  the  close  of  the  visit 
that  "the  ice  clearly  has  been  broken." 

A  more  accurate  metaphor  would  be  that 
a  few  cracks  have  developed  in  the  Ice 

Sen.  Pell  was  publicly  enthusiastic,  alone 
with  Javlts.  while  in  Havana,  at  the  end  of 
the  visit.  But  after  returning  to  Washing- 
ton he  lost  some  of  his  enthusiasm. 

"We  came  away  from  our  meeting  with 
the  view  that  there  will  be  no  abrupt  return 
to  normal  relations  between  our  countries  " 
he  said  in  Washington. 

What  is  actually  happening  is  that  Cuban 
officials  are  privately,  and  not  so  subtly  hint- 
ing that  Cuba  Is  ready  to  listen  if  the  United 
States  wants  to  make  a  first  move. 

And  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  is  actually 
reluctant  to  make  a  first  move,  but  is  being 
dragged  along  by  pressures  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  Kissinger  doesn't  want  to  ap- 
pear to  be  the  perpetual  Latin  American 
dragon. 

What's  Important  are  the  fundamental  is- 
sues separating  the  two  countries.  They  are 
deep. 

It  is  often  said  by  those  promoting  im- 
provements in  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  that 
if  the  United  States  can  relax  tensions  with 
China,  and  build  "detente"  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  "normalize" 
relations  with  Cuba. 

But  the  comparison  is  imprecise.  Cuba  Is 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  China,  and  is 
not  in  the  same  position  as  either  on  the 
world  scene. 

The  Soviets,  for  example,  have  wanted  to 
Improve  relations  with  the  United  States  prl- 
marUy  because  their  economic  system  has 
failed  and  they  want  access  to  western  tech- 
nology. 

The  Chinese  undoubtedly  have  been  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  as  a  potential  ally  in 
their  continuing  big-power  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets. 
Cuba  fits  into  neither  of  these  roles. 
Cuba  had  a  brisk  trade  with  the  United 
States  before  Castro's  revolution  in  1959  In 
those  days  the  United  States  was  Cuba's  only 
trading  partner. 

The  Cuban  revolution  was  In  part  a  revolu- 
tion to  divorce  Cuba  from  that  trade,  and 
that  dependency,  as  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can "imperialism." 

Today  Castro's  Independence-seeking  Cub- 
ans are  almost  as  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  as  they  were  dependent  on  the  hated 
U.S.  "Imperialists"  before  1959. 

In  1974.  for  example,  Cuba-Soviet  trade  Is 
expected  to  reach  $1.6  billion. 

The  Cubans  are  totally  dependent  on  the 
Soviets  for  precious  oil,  and  their  accumu- 
lated deficits  in  trade  with  the  Soviets  are 
believed  to  run  more  than  $5  billion. 

They  also  have  relied  on  the  Soviets  for 
armaments — estimated  to  add  up  to  some- 
thing like  $3  billion  by  Morris  Rothenberg 
of  the  University  of  Miami. 

Castro  undoubtedly  prefers  to  survive.  But 
he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  dependence  of  this  sort  hjdefinltely. 
It  Ls  In  trade  that  the  self  hiterests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Cubans  may  coincide. 
As  matters  now  stand,  U.S.  policy  has  all 
but  forced  Castro  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ru.s:iians. 

The  United  States  might  well  wish  to  less- 
en Cuban  dependence  on  the  Soviets.  And  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  pressure  from  some 
US.  biioines-smen  eager  to  find  new  markets 
In  Cuba,  which  has  a  population  of  some  9.5 
million  and  a  shortage  of  consumer  goods. 
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But  Castro  will  b«  wary.  He  showed  his         "Th«  revolution  has  had.  and  is  still  hav-  Yet  almost  aU  restaurants  in  downtov^n 

hand  during  the  visit  by  Sens.  Javlts  and     Ing,  many  difficulties  in  disUibutlon"  of  food  Havana  can  be  spotted  by  long  waiting  lliie'^ 

r,.„  „>,«„  V,.  ,«..,.^  *u^  — „,...^  *„  -„,:.,_.     jjp^  p.jjgj.  bggjp  items,  says  Amaldo  Vega,  a  any  night  of  the  we-k. 

rationing  official   whose  title  is  director  of 


Pell  when  he  seized  the  occasion  to  deliver 
a  diatribe   against  the  United  States. 

He  was  seeking  to  convey  a  diplomatic 
mes;age.  Translated,  it  was:  "I  may  accept 
an  improvement  m  relations,  but  it's  going 
to  be  on  my  terms." 

Ca-tro,  obviously  will  not  want  to  becr.ine 
heavily  dependent  on  the  United  States  onco 
ag.".in.  Nor  ts  he  likely  to  abandon  his  ef- 
forts to  line  up  Latin  America  against  tlie 
United  States. 

But  he  may  very  well  find  it  handy  to  open 
up  the  gates  to  trade  a  little  bit. 

That  would  help  to  solve  problems  in  his 
economy,  and  could  help  iilm  to  work  Lis  way 
back  toward  better  relatl '.ns  with  Latin 
American  countries. 

As  lor  the  United  States,  it  Is  In  danger  of 
becoming  isi^lnted  in  Latin  America  itself,  If 
it  does  not  relax  its  policies  toward  Cuba. 

The  UuiteJ  States  still  does  not  cherlsii  tiie 
tliought  of  a  Marstst  stite,  hc:ivlly  aimed, 
across  90  nnles  of  the  Florida  Straits. 

Nor  does  ths  United  States  wish  to  go  so 
far  as  to  help  ?.Iarxi?m  survive  and  flcin!.5h 
in  Cuba,  to  create  a  success  story  for  Marx- 
Ism  that  could  be  copied  elsewhere  In  the 
hemisphere. 

Cuba  needs  all  the  he^o  It  can  pet  to  solve 
some  of  Its  ccononilc  problems,  particularly 
the  problem  of  icod. 

Castro  would  profit  almost  Immedistely  if 
spare  parts  started  flowing  into  Cuba  to  op- 
erate cars,  mr.chlnes  pnd  even  toilets  from 
the  pre-revolutionary  era. 
Diplomatic  relations?  Not  likely  soon. 
Visits  to  Cuba  by  exiles  in  Miami?  Tl-at  is 
probably  one  of  the  last  things,  at  this  point, 
that  Catsro  would  like  to  see.  His  system 
flourishes  be't  behind  closed  doors. 


f  LKTiLE  Cuba's  Most  Sekiovs  PaoaiEM — 

Food 

(By  James  McCartney) 
Havana.— Fidel  Castro's  most  serious  prob- 
lem is  food. 

Consider  this  unforgettable  scene: 

It  is  10:30  on  a  soft  Sundav  night  In  th© 
park  opposite  the  old  Havana  Hilton  Hotel, 
now  the  Havana  Libre,  and  thousands  of 
Cubans  are  standing  in  line. 

They  stand  patiently  for  one,  two  and 
sometimes  as  long  as  three  hours  to  buy  Ice 
cream  at  a  government -operated  stand, 
popularly  called  a  "copella." 

There  are  six  long  lines,  none  with  fev/er 
than  five  or  six  hinidred  persons.  Couples, 
or  whole  families,  edge  forward,  slowly,  under 
the  trees,  to  buy  an  ice  cream  cone,  or  sun- 
dae, or  Just  a  dish  of  Ice  cream. 

"They  are  hungry,"  a  long-time  Havana 
resident  explains.  "They  don't  get  enough  to 
eat.  They  come  from  all  over  the  city,  by 
bus,  and  they  wait,  because  they  are  empty 
Inside." 

Cuba  Is  a  lard  so  fertile  that  nearly  any- 
thing wUl  grow,  and  grow  fast.  But  after 
15  years  in  power,  Castro  still  has  his  hands 
full  in  trying  to  feed  his  growing  population, 
and  the  end  of  his  problem  Is  not  in  sight: 

You  can't  buy  an  orange  in  a  grocery  store. 
In  an  ideal  climate  for  growing  citrus  fruits. 

All  basic  foods  are  rationed. 

There  Is  an  active  black  market. 

Grocery  stores  have  a  sterile,  warehouse 
look  as  bleak  as  anything  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. There  are  long  waiting  lines,  unattrac- 
tive displays  of  unattractive  foods,  and  many 
counters  that  are  simply  empty. 

The  weekly  meat  ration  for  adults  Is  less 
than  the  amount  of  beef  In  two  good-si/«d 
U.S.  hamburgers. 

One  restaurant  In  old  Havana  charged 
1720  for  two  medium-sized  hamburger 
patties. 

And  even  loyal  government  officials  are  all 
but  willing  to  openly  admit  that  the  han- 
dling of  the  rood  problem  has  been  botched. 


sales  systems  for   the  ministry  of   internal 
trade. 

In  a  sense,  the  handling  of  the  food  prob- 
lem dramatizes  tJie  kinds  of  successes  the 
government  his  had.  as  well  as  the  lihids  of 
failures. 

Through  rigid  rationiiig,  the  government 
has  eliminated  starvation  as  a  threat.  That  is 
no  m<?an  achievement  in  Latia  America. 

But  no  one  would  describe  the  resitting 
national  dice  as  appetizing. 

For  most  Americans,  a  visit  to  a  Cuban 
grocery  store,  or  supermarket,  woulf*  be  a 
depressing,  even  shocking,  experience. 

Prom  the  outside,  a  supermarket  in  a  vast 
moilnl  housing  project  called  Alamar.  ea.st  of 
Havana,  lookecl  modern  and  attractive. 

Inside,  It  looked  like  a  warehouse.  More 
thnn  50  persons  were  waiting  in  a  ration- 
tickot  line  on  a  mlci-weok  afternoon.  There 
were  oilier  lines  of  50  or  so  at  each  of  several 
checkout  counters. 

Meat  counters  at  the  back  of  the  store, 
modern  in  desipi.  were  empty.  A  clerk  ex- 
plained thr.t  meat  v.'as  delivered  only  once  a 
week,  on  Thursdays. 

There  were  no  fresh  vet^etables  in  the 
store,  and  only  two  kinds  of  fruit.  There  was 
a  pile  of  tiny,  grer^n  beat-up  bananas,  which 
did  nc't  look  edible.  And  there  were  green 
lemons. 

Even  sugar,  the  major  agricultural  product 
of  Cuba,  is  rationed.  Each  person  is  per- 
mitted fottr  pcunds  a  month. 

Each  per.'ca:  is  also  permitted  six  pounds 
of  rico  a  month,  IV^  pounds  of  fat,  and  15 
cges. 

An  adult  1;  entitled  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat  every  nine  days.  That  Uaed  to 
be  the  ration  for  seven  days,  but  it  became 
the  ration  for  nine  days  last  May — indicating 
that  meat  is  getting  scarcer. 

Food  prices  for  rationed  items,  however, 
are  low. 

Rice  is  only  19  cents  a  pound — a  price  fixed 
by  law  in  1962,  and  unchanged  since,  even 
though  the  price  of  rice  has  gone  up  sharply 
in  world  markets. 

Beef  costs  only  about  50  cents  a  pound. 
Most  Cubans  exist  on  a  diet  of  rice  and 
beaiLs.  as  they  have  traditionally.  Anything 
beyond  a  very  basic  diet  is  likely  to  ijie  very 
expensive,  indeed. 

In  the  Alamar  stipermarket  a  one-pound 
tin  of  rather  ordinary  craci.ers — an  unra- 
tioneU  lt«m — was  priced  at  about  $4.50. 

But  the  great  question  in  Cuba  is,  why, 
so  many  jears  after  the  Castro  revoltitiou, 
are  food  problems  so  serious? 

Wlten  rationing  was  imposed  in  1962  the 
government  said  it  was  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, and  would  soon  end. 

But  Ainaldo  Vega,  the  rationing  omclal, 
acknowledges  that  he  can't  see  an  end  to 
rationing.  He  declines  to  predict  a  time  when 
It  niigltt  end,  or  to  predict  that  It  ever 
wlU. 

The  government  is  now  attempting  to 
boost  production  of  citrus  fruits,  for  ex- 
ample, for  Cuban  consumption. 

But  a  farm  manager  for  a  major  new 
collective  farm  predicted  that  It  would  be 
about  three  years  before  frtiit  would  be  avail- 
able on  a  regtilar  basis  In  stores. 

The  food  problem  Is  dramatically  visible 
In  the  exorbitant  prices  in  restaurants.  In 
addition,  a  complex  reservation  system  Is 
in  force,  which  makes  It  almost  neces.sary  to 
have  friends  In  high  places  to  get  a  seat  In 
a  restaurant. 

■Visiting  joviraall^ts  found  It  necessarj'  to 
go  through  the  Cuban  Foreign  Ministry  to 
make  restaurant  reservations.  Sometimes, 
the  Foreign  Ministry  didn't  have  enough  in- 
fluence. 

A  pedestrian  lunch  in  a  downtown  Havana 
restaurant  can  easily  cost  $7  to  $10  and  an 
equally  pedestrian  dinner  $12  to  $15,  or  more. 


"Working  families  will  save  their  money 
carefully  so  that  they  can  have  one  jrod 
meal  in  a  restaurant  a  month,"  one  Cubfcn 
c::plained. 

The  man  in  tiie  stieet  In  Cuba  is  couvTnced 
that  the  government  hais  mismanaged  lIi© 
food  problem  if  a  random  sampling  ol  op^ii- 
i.in  on  the  subject  is  correct. 

Tite  government  export-  much  of  the  food 
that  is  produced  in  Cuba  to  get  hard  cur- 
rency to  support  other  pans  of  the  ecor.omy. 
Btit  it  has  not  been  a  popular  program. " 

Govenmie;it  officials  incist  tliat  many  of 
liicir  food  problems  are  a  resiiit  of  tlie  U.S. 
blockade  sgalnst  Cuba  and  the  fact  that  the 
population  has  grown  by  more  than  thj-ee 
ntiilion  since  Castro  tc<OK  power. 

A  loauirg  Cuban  intellectual,  the  po<^t 
Ro'.-'srto  Fcrnaridez  Retanaar,  was  asked 
whei:>er  Cubaiis  joked  about  food,  as  they 
lend  to  joke  about  many  of  their  problems, 

"No,"  he  sf>id.  "that  Ls  not  a  mat:er  i.r 
iunior  in  Ci.ba.  That  is  reality." 

H.»-ANA    HVSTS    AND    MOLDEHS — EiTTN 

"Htltons"  Rocr  Leaks 
(By  Jame.s  McCartney) 
Havana. — Fifteen  rears  after  Pid?l  Castro  s 
i:ar,\l5t   revolution,   Havana   is   a   city   th:it 
doe?:n't  quite  work. 

Alone  the  fr.med  Prado.  a  main  street  of 
Old  H.ivana,  drinking  v/ater  frequently  has 
to  be  dslivered  in  big,  green  Russian-built 
fticks. 

ilouiewivcs  line  up  with  buckets  aiid  tin 
cans  to  carry  it  up  to  their  apartments. 

Teleplioncvi  are  free  In  Castro's  socialist 
sta:e,  but  often  when  you  pick  up  the  re- 
ceiver to  make  a  call  nothing  happens.  No 
dial  tone,  no  operator,  no  nothhi?. 

There  are  few  automobiles  and,  as  a  resnU,  - 
almost  the  entire  population  depends  on  bus 
transportation. 

But  buses  are  often  so  crowded  that  they 
pa-'s  you  by.  unable  to  accept  more  passen- 
gers and  are  often  behind  schedule. 

Long  queues  for  bases  are  a  familiar  sight 
any  time  of  the  day. 

Ths  socialist  planners  of  this  country  de- 
cided some  years  ago  to  abolish  bank  clieck- 
in"?  accounts  for  individual  citizens. 

This  makes  it  necessary  for  everyone  tj 
pgy  electric  light  bills  in  person — '.vhiclt 
means  getting  on  a  btis  and  going  to  the 
proper  government  office  to  pay. 

Many  Cubans  believe  tiiat  this  require- 
ment alone  has  contributed  to  overloadiui; 
the  bus  system. 

Bus  transportation  may  be  shoddy  and 
slow,  but  there  is  at  least  a  system.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  taxis,  which  are  ahnost 
no.'iexistent. 

Thus  people  stay  put,  sticking  to  their  own 
neighborhood^,,  ihere  are  few  ways  to  get  ou: 
of  tiiem. 

.\  visitor  from  outside  the  country  is  de- 
pendent on  the  government  for  transporta- 
tion. He  can  go  where  the  government  wants 
to  take  him — or  he  c.~in  walk. 

Over-all,  tiie  life  of  a  Cuban  today  is  al- 
mobt  totally  regulated  by  the  government. 
The  government  controls  where  he  can  live, 
wiiat  he  can  buy,  where  and  how  he  Is  going 
to  worlc. 

And  there  are  major  problems  for  hidivid- 
uald  trj'ing  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  each  of  these 
areas. 

Salaries,  of  course,  are  carefully  controlled 
by  the  state.  Almost  all  basic  food  Is  ra- 
tioned, and  so  is  all  basic  clothing. 

Housing  Is  Etui  tight,  with  miny  families 
of  eight  or  10,  or  even  more,  crowded  into  a 
single  room,  or  few  rooms. 

You  do  not  see  the  kinds  of  thi-roofed 
slum  shacks  clearly  Tlsible  In  many  other 
Latin  American  .cities — Caracas  or  Rio.  for 
example- -along  main  thoroughfares  in  Ha- 
vana. 
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But  housing  Is  so  scarce  that:  the  govern- 
ment la  contlntilng  to  permit  operation  of 
"posadas" — hotels  that  rent  rooms  to  cou- 
ples, no  questions  asked,  on  an  hourly  basis. 
The  ofSclal  reason  for  permltilBg  "posadas" 
is  to  allow  husbands  to  make  love  to  their 
wives,  when  so  many  have  to  ihare  rooms 
with  children  and  other  relatives. 

The  rental  rate  for  use  of  a  '"posada"  in 
Havana:  2.40  pesos  for  three  hours,  or  about 
$3. 

The  rationing  systems  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing impose  major  limitations  on  evervoue's 
life.  T 

Each  family,  for  example,  is  ejssigned  the 
grocery  store  from  which  it  must  buy  food. 
You  buy  at  that  store  or  you  dou't  buy. 

If  you  move  to  a  new  neighborhood,  you 
must  go  through  a  complex  procedure  to  get 
permission  to  buy  from  the  grocery  etore  in 
the  new  neighborhood. 

Rules  are  different  for  buying  clothes. 
Clothing-ration  tickets  may  be  osed  at  any 
clothing  store  where  they  have  -the  clothes 
to  sell. 

As  one  woman  explained  tli*  rationing 
system :  ^ 

"You  have  a  number  and  you  watch  for 
your  number  to  be  published  in  the  paper. 
This  will  tell  you  that  the  stores  will  have, 
let's  say,  shoes  for  you  (your  nuijiberi  on  a 
certain  day.  "-' 

"Sometimes  people  will  stay  up  all  night 
standing  In  line  to  try  to  be  sure  fhat  they'll 
be  able  to  get  what  they  want.      ± 

"But  then  you  may  find  afterfyou  get  to 
the  front  of  the  line  that  they  idon't  have 
your  size,  or  a  style  that  you  waiit." 

This  same  woman  said  that  slie  had  given 
up  wearUig  nylons  altogether  'because  it  was 
just  too  much  trouble."  - 

"I  found  I  was  spending  half  r^y  life  wait- 
ing in  lines.  I'd  rather  not  wei^r  stockiags 
at  all." 

Nor  is  the  quality  of  clothing  something  to 
write  home  about. 

In  one  downtown  store  I  visi'.ed  in  Old 
Havana,  male  buyers  had  a  choice  of  the 
kind  of  dress  shirts — blue.  PoUsh-nir.de 
shirts,  for  about  810  each,  and  white  Cuban- 
made  shirts,  for  about  $4.50  each.;  The  Polish 
shirts  would  have  sold  for  about  S4  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cuban  shiri.^;  wouldn't 
have  sold  at  all.  The  material  v.as  visibly 
inferior.  ;l 

Each  male  In  Cuba  has  been  permitted  to 
buy  two  dress  shirts  in  the  last  43  months. 
As  in  any  other  socialist  state,  there  Is  one 
good  thing  to  say  about  tlie  Job  ^situation — 
tliere  is  no  unemploymer.t.  The  government 
guarantees  everyone  a  Job.  ; 

Some  complain,  however,  that  ilie  govern- 
ment constantly  shifts  people  from  one  joij 
to  another  to  prevent  the  formin|!  of  strong 
friendships — a  means  of  trying  to  guarantee 
£0\'ernment  "security."  ; 

Says  a  Cuban  with  long  experience  who  is 
in  a  position  to  study  the  goveriiinent  care- 
fully: V  ; 

"ITiey  have  sacrificed  everything  to  se- 
curity. They  shift  people  who  work  in  shops 
and  stores  and  factories  to  preventthem  from 
making  friends  and  to  try  to  jweveiu  the 
black  market.  J. 

"Thoy  don't  want  people  to  be  fjlends.  The 
first  consideration  is  always  secucity." 

One  of  the  major  reasons  tlif^t  Havana 
doesn't  quite  work  is  that  so  manyi^ things  are 
wearing  out.  i 

Before  the  Castro  revolution  Ci&aa  traded 
exclusively  with  the  United  Spates,  and  al- 
most everything  in  the  countiy  wjis  made  in 
the  United  States.  :^ 

But  all  those  things  stopped  cominp  In 
after  the  revolution  and  after  the- Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  Imposed  a  diplomatic 
economic  embargo  on  Cuba  in  1084. 

The  result  is  that  a  visit  to  CuVa  toda\  ivr 
an  American  Is  in  many  ways  a  fciiid  of  ad- 
venture in  nostalgia — a  trip  back  into  the 
1050s.  ± 

Many  of  the  cars  on  the  streelsdtkre  models 
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from  the  1950s,  still  miraculously  running. 
There  are  even  many  models  from  the  1940s 
and  1930s. 

But  it's  not  Just  the  cars. 

Cuba  is  a  country  of  old  fashioned  narrow 
neckties,  relatively  short  haircuts,  shirts  with 
old-fashioned  collars  and  suits  with  narrow 
lapels. 

For  women,  slacks  still  haven't  caught 
on. 

The  miniskirt  has  made  it  In  Havana,  ap- 
parently in  part  becau.se  socialist  planners 
appreciate  its  economy  of  material. 

Nevertheless,  women  in  Havana  are  not 
dressed  nearly  as  stylishly  as  women  In  most 
other  major  cities  of  tlie  world.  They  ap- 
pear rather  dowdy. 

Tlie  Havana  Hilton  hotel,  now  called  the 
Havana  Libre  (Free  Havana),  is  a  case  study 
of  a  building  that  is  wearing  out. 

It  was  once  one  of  the  spiashiesl  hotels  In 
the  hemisphere,  with  broad  lobbies,  thick 
carpets,  elegant  furnishings. 

Today  the  roof  of  the  lobby  leaks  when 
it  rains,  the  carpets  are  so  moldy  that  the 
hotel  literally  stinks,  and  the  furnishings 
are  showing  notable  signs  of  wear. 

Mirrors  are  chipped,  toilet  seats  gone, 
plumbing  fixtures  corroded. 

Many  of  Havana's  troubles  can  be  traced 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  breaking 
of  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
the  economic  embargo. 

The  water  system  In  old  Havana,  for  ex- 
ample, was  built  with  American  materials. 
The  Soviet  Union,  Castro's  great  friend  and 
loyal  supporter,  doesn't  have  tlie  spare  parts 
to  keep  water  flowing.  Only  the  United 
States  does. 

Replacement  items  for  the  Havana  Libre 
would  also  have  to  come  from  tlie  United 
States. 

So  would  parts  to  keep  U.S.-bullt  cars  run- 
ning. 

But  not  all  of  Havana's  troubles  are 
caused  by  a  need  for  replacement  parts. 

Other  troubles  are  simply  a  result  of  so- 
cialism at  work — situations  caused  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  had  to  make  tovigh  choices, 
and  has  opted  to  spread  a  little  a  long  way. 

A  result  Is  that  there  Is  probably  mora 
equality  In  Cuba  today  than  In  any  other  na- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere — equality  In 
salary,  in  standard  of  living,  and  In  some 
ways  an  equality  of  semlpoverty. 

No  one  Is  really  well  off  by  American 
middle-class  standards.  But  then,  no  one  Is 
starving,  either. 

You  coxild  say  that  Castro  has  done  well 
enough  to  survive  and  to  entrench  hiniseli 
in  power.  But  Havana  has  a  long  way  to  go. 


Do-lT- Yourself  Housing  Woekinc 
( By  James  McCartney) 

Hav.vna, — Ptdel  Castro's  Marxist  society 
has  produced  success  stories  as  well  as  fail- 
ures— and  no  success  Is  more  striking  than 
Cuba's  experiments  with  housing. 

Fidel,  as  everyone  calls  him,  has  got  Cu- 
bans building  their  own  apartments  and 
homes. 

Nuclear  scientists,  food  processors,  shoe 
factory  employes — even  newspapermen — are 
given  tUne  olT  from  their  regular  Jobs  to 
build  homes  for  tliemselves. 

At  first  blush,  it  sounds  like  a  nutty  idea, 
and  you  wonder  when  roofs  might  start 
caving  in. 

But  It's  working  in  Cuba  in  a  way  that  Is 
fascljiating  otlier  governments  tliroughou^ 
Latin  America  because  it  is  providing  mod- 
ern, attractive  low-cost  housing  to  tliousands 
of  Cubans  who  were  jammed  into  slums. 

The  most  massive  project  in  the  country — 
a  showcase  for  the  socialist  government — 
Is  the  so-called  "Alainnr  "  project,  10  miles 
east  of  Hava:!.i,  on  the  sea. 

It  is  a  completely  pl.anned.  Integrated  city 
designed  to  house  150,000  when  completed  in 
1980.  Enough  of  It  is  already  finished  to 
show  that   the  plan  is  working. 


The  construction  boss  for  the  project,  Max- 
imo Andlon,  34  a  metal  technician  educated 
in  Poland  with  no  previous  construction 
experience  says  with  a  smile. 

"It  sounds  crazy  but  when  we  came  in 
here,  none  of  us  had  any  experience  in  build- 
ing.  But   look   around    you,    the    buildings 
aren't  falling  down." 
He  is  right. 

In  fact,  the  buildings  in  the  project  are 
modern  and  attractive,  prefabricated  con- 
crete, and  sometimes  brick — white,  triinmeti 
with  bright  yellows,  greens  and  orange.<<. 

At  this  point  139  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted, housing  about  15,000  persons. 

Most  are  apartments,  but  carefully  Inter- 
spersed among  them  are  schools,  hospitals, 
health  centers,  day-care  centers — everything 
necessary  to  make  a  city. 

Construction  at  Alamar  first  began  in  1980 
after  Castro's  revolution.  But  the  idea  of  hav. 
ing  workers  build  their  own  homes  didn't 
evolve  until  the  early  1970s. 

The  idea  was  to  form  small  brigades- 
called  "micro  brigades"  of  workers. 

They  are  given  a  year  or  two,  and  some- 
times more,  off  from  their  regular  Jobs  and 
are  actually  housed  durhig  the  period  ai 
Alamar. 

The  de.^igns  of  the  buildings  are  kept 
deliberately  simple,  so  that  those  unfamiliar 
with  building  techniques  can  master  them. 
Andlon,  who  has  been  construction  bo;ss 
for  three  years,  says:  "We  started  with  simple 
things,  and  learned  as  we  went  along.  A.s 
time  has  gone  on,  we've  become  more  ex- 
pert." 

There  are  four  basic  apartment-building 
designs  In  tlie  project,  with  13  to  16  apart- 
ments per  building. 

Eacii  of  the  apartments  is  Identical,  with 
Identical  fnriii  jhings,  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Antonio  Sanchez  de  Castro,  42,  a  slioe  fac- 
tory worker,  lives  in  a  first-floor  apartment 
in  an  attractive,  green  and  white  building 
he  helped  to  build. 

He  said  he  Joined  a  micro  brigade  formed 
In  his  factory  and  worked  on  the  apartment 
he  lives  In,  and  other  buildings,  for  three 
years. 

Previously  he  and  his  family  of  four  lived 
In  a  wooden  shack  In  Havana.  "This  is  a 
palace."  he  said  witli  a  wide  grin,  compared 
to  the  faimly's  earlier  home. 

A  small  group  of  American  reporters  visit- 
ing tlie  project  chose  the  de  Castros'  apart- 
ment at  random  and  asked  if  they  could  see 
it. 

De  Castro,  a  small,  niustached  man.  In- 
vited them  in  and  willingly  answered  ques- 
tions. 

He  said  he  made  120  pesos  a  month  (about 
$151)  in  his  shoe  factory  Job,  and  paid  six 
per  cent  of  his  salary  ($9  a  month)  in  rent. 
He  is  a  stronger  supporter  of  Castro  and 
the  revolution.  "The  revolution  gave  me  a 
chance  to  study,"  he  said. 

The  tliree-ljedroom  apartment  was  neat 
Riid  spotless,  maintained  by  ills  wife,  who 
works  in  a  texile  factory  In  the  project. 

The  apartment  was  furnished  with  a  sm-ill 
gas  stove,  but  had  no  refrigerator  and  no 
television.  De  Castro  said  he  was  saving 
for  both. 

A  refrit,erator  will  cost  600  pesos  ($720) 
and  a  Russian-built  21 -Inch  black-and-whice 
TV  set  will  cost  650  pesos  ($780). 

The  De  Castros'  building  was  started  in 
1971  and  completed  in  1972. 

About  2.6C0  workers  are  hivolved  In  bu.'id- 
In^  in  Alamar  today. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
assess,  on  the  basis  of  a  brief  vLslt,  whether 
life  is  pleasant  for  those  who  live  in  Alamar— 
but  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be.  Certainly 
conditions  are  far  more  comfortable  in  the 
project  than  they  are  for  most  Cubans  on 
the  outside. 


October  17,  1974. 
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Successes  in  Cuba  Carry  a  Price  Tag 

(By  James  McCartney) 
Havana. — Over-all,  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  to- 
day is  a  mixed  bag  of  showcase  and  shoddy. 
Ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Havana,  in  the 
open  countryside,  you  come  upon  a  cluster 
of  clean-Uned,  attractive,  four-story  build- 
ings— the  muUhnillion-dollar  V.  I.  Lenin  In- 
stitute. 

Financed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  Is  a  high 
school  for  some  4,000  specially  chosen  Cuban 
youths. 

Two  years  ago  the  land  here  was  scrub 
growth. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  out  in  the  country 
and  to  the  south  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
'Plan  Ceiba"— a  collective  farm  of  17,600 
acres. 

Some  346  farm  families,  who  have  lived 
tiiere  for  generations,  have  "JoUied"  the  farm. 
A  new  town  of  about  700  buildings  is  un- 
der construction  to  house  them  tn  modern 
apartments,  with  television,  radio  and  other 
conveniences. 

More  than  100  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  families  are  expected  to  start 
moving  In  In  October. 

According  to  Gusavo  Cruz,  the  farm's  man- 
ager, it  will  be  the  first  time  most  of  the 
families  will  have  been  exposed  to  much  of 
modern  civilization. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Havana  stands  the 
Havana  Psychiatric  Hospital,  a  model  for  Its 
thoughtfulness  In  patient  care  that  compares 
favorably  with  some  of  the  better  U.S.  men- 
tal Institutions. 

All  these  represent  success  stories  in  Cas- 
tro's 15-year-old  Marxist  Revolution,  show- 
cases proudly  displayed  to  foreign  visitors. 

And  there  are  other  aspects  of  success,  too, 
in  such  fields  as  education  and  medicine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  Revolution  the 
illiteracy  rate  among  adults  was  23  per  cent — 
more  than  a  million  illiterates. 

Today,  according  to  United  Nations  figures, 
the  rate  has  dropped  to  less  than  4  per  cent. 
In  1962,  according  to  Dr.  Francisco  Rojas 
Ochao,  professor  of  preventive  medicine  at 
Havana  University,  the  number  of  "medical 
consultations"  in  Cuba  was  about  16  mil- 
lion— meaning  meetings  between  patients 
and  doctors. 

That  figure,  says  Dr.  RoJas,  has  risen  to  40 
million  by  last  year. 

The  number  of  children  in  school  has  more 
than  tripled  In  Cuba  since  the  revolution. 

The  number  of  students  in  universities  in- 
creased from  about  2,000  in  1958  to  more 
than  55,000  today. 

Health  care  of  all  kinds  Ls  free  for  everyone. 
Unemployment  has  been  virtually  wiped  out. 
Notable  Improvements  have  been  made  in 
relations  between  the  races. 

Marxism  socialism  has  not  failed  here.  It 
may  even  have  taken  firm  root.  The  experi- 
ment Is  certainly  being  watched  carefully 
elsewhere  In  Latin  America. 

As  Castro  said  earlier  this  year:  "The  fact 
remains  that  today  nobody  has  any  doubts 
about  the  reality  and  irreversibility  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution.  The  only  thing  that  can 
possibly  happen  now  is  for  the  revolution  to 
become  even  stronger  . . ." 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is 
certainly  widely  accepted  as  gospel  in  Cuban 
officialdom. 

And  it  is  the  essential  view  of  those  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
who  are  arguing  for  "normalization"  of  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

But  however  one  wishes  to  evaluate  Cuba's 
successes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
have  been  purchased  at  a  high  price. 

For  Cuba  today  is  a  totalitarian  state,  a 
rifeid  Marx'>.t  dictatorship  with  chilling  re- 
semblances to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  country  is  riddled  with  fear  and  with 
spies. 

Castro  has  paid  Up  service  to  the  desira- 
bility of  elections,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  authentic  national  elections  are  in 


the  cards  at  any  point  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

There  are  political  prisoners  In  the  thou- 
sands— no  outsider  knows  how  many.  The 
government  does  not  deny  they  exist. 

Government  officials  and  Intellectuals  here 
believe  Cubans  traded  a  phony  kind  of  free- 
dom, in  a  country  dominated  by  U.S.  "im- 
perialists" liefore  1959,  for  a  new  kind  of 
Marxist  state. 

Many  appear  happy  with  the  trade. 

Nor  lias  the  rigid  dictatorship  produced 
notable  prosperity. 

Tlie  Castro  government  has  Improved  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  almost  all  basic 
commodities — food,  clothing,  fuel — are  rigid- 
ly rationed  In  systems  that  leave  little  Indi- 
vidual choice.  It  Is  not  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  equality  of  impover- 
ishment. 

Havana  is  shoddy  from  outward  appear- 
ances,   and    so    are    most   of   its    people. 

Thus  the  picture  here  is  not  black  and 
white;  it  is  a  mixture  of  accomplishment  and 
failure. 

But  over  almost  all  issues  here  hang  larger 
questions  about  Cuba's  present-day  role  In 
the  worldwide  competition  of  political  sys- 
tems between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Marxism  and  modern  capital- 
ism. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  underwriting  the 
Cuban  experiment  as  part  of  this  competi- 
tion. 

The  total  size  of  the  Investment  is  un- 
known but  It  has  been  estimated  currently 
at  between  8550  million  and  $600  million  a 
year. 

Cuba  clearly  would  be  in  deep  trovtble 
without  it. 

For  the  United  States  the  Inunediate  issue 
is  whether  continuations  of  an  economic 
boycott  against  Cuba  is  helping,  or  hurting, 
in  the  larger  struggle. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
SHELLEY 

tMr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneou-s  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  knew  and  served  with  John  Fi-an- 
cis  Shelley  were  saddened  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  word  came  of  his  death  in  his 
home  State  of  Califoi-nla. 

John  Shelley  came  to  this  Chamber,  as 
I  did,  during  the  81st  Congress — a  class 
of  which  only  10  Members  now  remain. 
During  the  15  years  of  his  service  here, 
we  all  came  to  know  him  for  his  leader- 
ship, his  abihty,  and  his  fine  personal 
character. 

He  loved  California  and  Califoniians, 
and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  people  who 
sent  him  to  Washington  to  represent 
them.  Their  problems jivere  his  problems," 
and  his  Interest  in  those  problems  never 
flagged,  no  matter  what  the  national  and 
international  concerns  were  at  any  given 
moment. 

It  is  fitting  that  when  he  left  this 
Chamber,  it  was  to  go  back  home  to  be 
mayor  of  his  home  city  of  San  Francisco, 
to  take  an  even  more  active  role  in  the 
administration  of  his  people's  affairs. 

John  Shelley  was  a  good  congressman, 
a  good  mayor,  and  a  good  man. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  and  work  with  him  were  en- 
riched by  the  experience.  And  I  am  very 
sorry  indeed  that  this  House  will  know 
him  no  more. 


ADMIRAL  HOLLOW  AY  DEFINES  THE 
NAVY'S  FOUR  MAJOR  TASKS;  DIS- 
CUSSES THEIR  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  FUTURE  GLOBAL 
REALITIES 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
v.ould  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
o'  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  very  fine  remarks  of  the 
Navy's  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  James  L.  Holloway  III,  to  the  New- 
Orleans  Council  of  the  Navy  League 
Navy  Day  Luncheon  last  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 11. 

Speaking  before  a  record  Navy  Day 
Luncheon  audience,  Admiral  Holloway 
stressed  the  Navy's  continued  mission  to 
contribute  to  deterrence  of  strategic  war, 
to  keep  our  sea  lines  of  communication 
open,  to  be  able  to  protect  U.S.  power 
ashore  to  protect  our  vital  Interests,  and 
maintain  an  overseas  presence.  He  went 
on  to  provide  his  assessment  of  future 
global  realities  and  the  operational  en- 
vu'onment  in  which  the  Navy  would 
strive  to  accomplish  Its  tasks.  Keying  on 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  rapid  gro\vtli 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  Admiral  Holloway 
concluded  calling  for  the  Nation  to  face 
its  responsibilities  squarely,  to  do  more 
with  less,  and  to  devise  a  strategy  whicli 
will  extract  every  ounce  of  potential  from 
each  ship,  each  aircraft,  and  each  person 
in  the  Navy. 

I  think  all  Americans  should  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  tasks,  realities,  and  recom- 
mendations outlined  In  his  address  which 
follows: 

Remarks  by  Adm.  James  L.  Hoixoway  lU 

About  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Greek 
philosopher  Seneca  noted  that.  "If  a  man 
does  not  know  to  what  port  he  is  steering,  no 
wind  Is  favorable." 

As  we  meet  hei-e  today  to  celebrate  the 
190th  birthday  of  the  Navy,  we  can  do  one  of 
two  things. 

We  can  view  this  ceremony  as  a  pleasant 
ritual,  of  form  but  no  substance  . . . 

Or  we  can  use  this  moment  to  review  our 
past  and  gain  some  Insight  into  our  future. 
To  choose  our  ports  wisely  and  our  paths 
with  care. 

I  hope  you  will  select  the  latter  course, 
despite  the  fact  it  wUl  mean  facing  some 
diflicult  realities. 

Today,  we  face  a  world  whose  power  bal- 
ance is  changing — no  longer  do  the  rigid  bi- 
polar a.ssumptlons  meet  the  needs  of  the 
day. 

Today,  we  must  realize  we  are  not  a  coun- 
try of  endless  spaces  and  limitless  resources — 
no  Industrialized  nation  enjoys  Independence 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Today,  we  face  great  pressures  to  reduce 
military  expenditures — mistakes  are  beyond 
our  means;  we  must  plan  with  the  clearest 
vision. 

Today,  even  the  physical  seas  our  ships 
sail  are  undergoing  change — the  very  de- 
liiUtion  of  "hieh  seas"  is  being  redefined. 

What  effect  will  these  realities  have  on  our 
Navy?  The  answer  lies  in  what  our  Navy  is 
expected  to  do. 

In  my  estimation,  the  Navy  will  have  fotir 
major  tasks  In  the  future: 

First,  in  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  it 
must  contribute  to  deterrence  of  strategic 
war.  In  the  time  ahead,  as  enemy  weapons 
become  more  accurate,  oiw  sea-based  missile 
systems  v.lil  continue  to  Increase  in  im- 
portance us  a  part  of  our  nations  arsensl. 
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Second,  our  Navy  must  be  able,  Ui  event  of 
war,  to  control  the  areas  of  tbe  sea  that  we 
wish  to  use — in  short,  to  keep  our  sea  lines 
of  communication  open.  To  do  thl^  sea  con- 
trol forces  are  composed  of  a  qpmplex  of 
weapons  systems.  Including  submarines, 
patrol  aircraft,,  aircraft  carriers  apd  siu-face 
combatants. 

Third,  when  It  is  our  national  policy  to  do 
so,  the  Navy  must  be  able  to  project  UJS. 
power  ashore  to  protect  our  vital'  Interests. 
These  forces  Include  alrci'alt  carriers  with 
planes  capable  of  moving  hundreds  of  miles 
inlana  and  amphibious  ships  with  their  abil- 
ity to  land  Marines  on  distant  shores. 

Fourth,  perhaps  the  most  important  mis- 
sion of  the  Navy  for  the  era  of :  peace  we 
seek.,  IS  that  of  over.ieas  presence.  The  exist- 
ence of  our  Navy  demonstrates  to  those  who 
would  deny  us  free  use  of  the  seas  that 
hostile  challenges  to  our  interest^  or  those 
of  our  Allies,  may  result  in  a  confrontation 
with  CT.8.  armed  force.  t 

'With  these  tasks  before  us,  lei  us  now 
look  at  the  world  of  the  future  In  which  our 
Navy  will  most  likely  be  operatliig*-lt  Is  not 
a  comforting  scene. 

Even  In  a  period  of  growing  detente.  It  Is 
clear  that  uncertainty  and  change  are  hall- 
marks of  the  International  situation.  We  see 
no  diminution  In  the  strength  of  Soviet 
armed  might.  Tbe  fragile  truce  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  continues  the  Middle  East 
as  a  source  of  deep  concern.  Oreeoe  has  an- 
nounced It  will  withdraw  militarily  from 
NATO.  Italy's  vast  economic  -problems 
threaten  the  stability  of  her  political  atruc* 
ture.  :: 

In  spite  of  the  cense  Are  In  VletiNam.  the 
flghtlng  raises  there  at  the  highest  levels  in 
more  than  two  years.  The  battles;  go  on  in 
Cambodia.  Finally.  Communist  China  con- 
tinues to  expand  tier  Navy  and  appears  to  oe 
building  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

If  you  will  reflect  briefly  on  this  icatalogue 
of  problem  areas,  you  »m  realize  tjjat  this  is 
vlrtuaHy  the  same  array  of  trouble  spots  that 
we  have  reacted  to  with  regularity  since 
World  War  U.  i 

But,  for  th*  future,  for  the  NavvJ  there  are 
two  new  and  algaincant  dlfierencea.  With  a 
decline  In  our  oversea*  base  structure,  the 
Navy  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  a  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  In  responding  to 
our  national  interests  In  these  areas. 

For  example,  we  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
negotiating our  base  right*  with  both  Spain 
and  Portugal.  And  in  Southeast  Asia,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrense  of  U.8.  fofces  based 
In  Thailand. 

The  second  signlflcant  element ;  affecting 
the  Navy's  role  In  the  future  is  the  dontlnued 
rrowth  of  the  Soviet  maritime  cftpabUlty.  The 
Russian  Nary  te  demonstrating  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  a  new  and  growing  ability  to  oper- 
ate powerful  naval  forces  in  open  ooean  areas 
far  away  from  their  home  bases. 

Last  month,  a  Soviet  tapk  foroB  cruised 
around  one  of  these  United  States— Hawaii— 
and  then  steamed  home  along  the  Alaskan 
coastline.  Today,  not  more  than  *00  miles 
from  this  very  room  a  Soviet  task  force  of 
:nlssile  equipped  crnleers,  escorted  by  sub- 
marines, operates  In  Caribbean  waters. 

It  Is  In  the  face  of  this  expanding  Soviet 
naval  threat  that  the  U.S.  Navy :  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  an  undlmlulshe(|  scope  of 
worldwide  commitments.  How  wpU;  prepared 
iire  we?  ; 

This  year,  the  Nary  consisted  of  ^08  slilps, 
.1  number  which  becomes  more  mfanlngfiU 
when  you  consWer  that  six  years  ago  v.» 
could  boast  of  a  976  ship  Navy. 

It  Is  clear  that  our  challenge  is  formidable. 
What  is  the  answer?  First,  we  mu-st  Increase 
our  force  levels  and  acquire  new  ships  at  a 
greater  rate.  - 

But  numbers  alone  Is  not  the  ai^wer.  We 
must  have  capable  ships  which  ciii  defeat 
our  eiK-mles.  r 
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>.  With  the  shipbuilding  programs  endorsed 
D^he  Department  of  Defense,  and  with  the 
approval  of  CiMigTess,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  building  up  the  balanced  forces  of  car- 
riers, Bubmartnes,  surface  combatants,  am- 
phibious ships,  and  support  vessels  we  re- 
quire to  carry  out  our  maritime  taslcs  In 
re^onse  to  a  complex  of  possible  contin- 
gencies spread  across  the  varied  geography 
of  the  globe. 

But  as  force  levels  shrink,  as  we  wait  for 
the  shipyards  to  produce,  we  cannot  call 
"time  out"  and  a.sk  the  Rasslans  and  world 
affali-E  to  wait  for  us. 

We  mu£t  face  our  re.sponslbillties  squarely. 
We  must  find  a  vmy  to  do  more  with  less. 
We  most  devise  a  strategy  which  will  ex- 
tract  every    ounce   of   potential    from   each 
ship,  each  aircraft,  and  each  person  in  tbe 
Navy. 

Our  strategy  will  rely  on  flexibility  such  as 
we  will  achieve  in  the  multi-purpoee  car- 
rier concept,  which  enables  a  carrier  to  serve 
in  an  anti-submarine  or  strike  warfare  role 
by  carefully  tailoring  the  complement  of  em- 
barked aircraft. 

Our  strategy  will  emphasize  an  increased 
offensive  capabUity  for  all  units.  With  the 
reduction  of  carrier  force  levels,  the  surface 
combatants  wlU  carry  a  larger  share  of  tbe 
sea  control  mission  In  Independent  opera- 
tions: a  new  offensive  potential  made  pos- 
sible by  the  fleet  Introduction  of  the  Har- 
poon anti-ship  missile  and  the  development 
of  anoUier  long  range  tactical  cruise  missile. 
Our  basic  fcH-oe  composition  in  high  threat 
areas,  however,  wlU  remain  the  integrated 
task  force  In  which  carriers,  surface  com- 
batants and  submarines  will  operate  In 
mutual  support  with  the  common  mission  of 
conducting  otfensive  operation*  to  destroy 
liostUe  forces  which  threaten  the  aectirlty  of 
sea  areas  vital  to  our  national  Interests. 

In  spite  of  new  strategies  and  renewed 
efforts,  however,  we  still  need  ships  to  be  a 
Navy.  And  we  must  have  new  ships,  of  the 
proper  kinds  and  in  the  correct  balance  of 
numbers  and  types  If  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
undiminished  level  of  oommitments  against 
the  threat  of  a  steadily  expanding  Soviet 
Navy.  We  have  been  decommisslomng  ships 
faster  than  w*  have  been  building  new  ones. 
And  althongta  today  we  can  acoompllsh  the 
naval  tasks  of  our  national  strategy,  in  some 
areas  It  Is  only  at  the  barest  margin  of  suc- 
cess. As  Soviet  maritime  capabilities  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  it  is  clear  to  me.  as  it  must 
be  apparant  to  you  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
reverse  the  declining  trend  of  the  force  levels 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

With  the  shipbuilding  plans  we  now  have 
programmed,  we  can  reverse  that  downward 
trend. 

But  the  key  to  the  success  of  any  strategy 
Is  the  hunum  element.  No  matter  how  new 
the  ships,  how  modem  the  aircraft,  how 
sophisticated  the  weapons  systems,  we  can- 
not realize  their  full  potential  unless  we 
have  a  dedicated  carpa  of  true  professionals 
to  malatain  and  operate  them. 

Although  we  a^  the  Navy  I-oague  for  help, 
need  the  support  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  require  Congressional  approval 
to  build  our  forces,  the  responsibility  for 
making  a  navy  out  of  hardware  rests  squarely 
on  our  shoulders,  for  It  Is  people  alone  who 
can  make  the  hardware  work. 

It  Is  In  recognition  of  the  people  factor 
in  our  formula  for  success  that  I  have  put 
my  Initial  emphasis  and  greatest  sstreet  on 
personnel  programs — and  this  Includes  Re- 
serves. And  paramount  among  our  efforts  In 
this  areas  L;  a  concentration  on  our  lead- 
ership. 
We  must  return  to  fimdamentals. 
Technology  is  expaiidlng  at  a  mind  bog- 
gling rate,  reducing  weapons  systems  to 
obsolescence  virtually  as  they  leave  the  draw- 
ing board.  But  those  human  qualities  of 
dedication,  loyalty.  Integrity  and  compassion 
have  iiot  lost  one  shred  of  their  bafilc  value 


since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  It  Is  upon 
continued  recognition  of  the  part  these 
human  values  play  In  any  military  organi- 
zation that  we  must  focus  our  attention. 

I  have  tended  to  range  widely  today  in 
my  remai'ks,  from  iiitcrnational  politics  to 
human  ethics,  from  hardware  to  geography, 
but  I  can  sum  up  the  .substance  of  our  policy 
for  the  charting  of  the  Navy's  course  through 
these  immediate  years  of  trial  and  concern 
in  a  Elngle  phrase:  fleet  readiness. 

Fle»t  readinesf;  is  our  primary  objective. 
For  no  matter  how  tough  the  task,  how 
severe  the  threat,  and  how  sparse  the  re- 
sources, the  United  States  Navy  must — and 
v,111 — alv.'ay^  be  ready  to  carry  out  that  mis- 
sion upon  which  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  profoundly  depends. 


LEAVE    OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimotis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  <at 
the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today, 
on  account  of  ofaicial  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martik  of  North  Carolina) 
to  revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material;) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckltr  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thosittoh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GoifZALEz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinaw.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dulski.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Garnet  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MoAKLET.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Delltois,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Cow- 
GtJcssioNAL  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $903.50. 

Mr.  Fascell,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,112. 

CITie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MAR-ni*  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  mateilal:) 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMEB  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sheiveb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pakris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 
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Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

cThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  and  to  Include 
e.xtraiieous  material:) 

Mr.  Foley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13157.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clara  Barton  National  His- 
toric Site,  Md.;  John  Day  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  Indian 
Villages  National  Historic  Site,  Mass.; 
Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historic  Site, 
Ala.;  Martin  Van  Buren  National  Historic 
Site,  N.Y.;  and  Sewall-Belmont  House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15736.  An  act  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation 
projects  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  1163.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  Pi-esident,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  16, 1974: 

H.J.    Res.    163.    Joint    resolution    making 
further    continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fi.scal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  17,  1974: 

H.R.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvlu  V. 
Burt,  Jr.,  Eileen  Wallace  Kennedy  Pope,  and 
David  Douglas  Kennedy,  a  minor; 

H.R.  6642.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  until 
the  clo.se  of  December  31,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  7768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp; 

H.R.  7780.  An  act  to  ettend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  ol 
yarns  of  silk,  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  11221.  An  act  to  Increase  deposit  In- 
surance from  $20,000  to  940,000,  to  provide 
full  Insurance  for  public  unit  deposits  of 
$100,000  per  account,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Imported 
for  use  as  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  11452.  An  act  to  correct  an  anomaly 
in  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  11830.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
synthetic  rutile  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977; 

H  R.  12035.  An  act  to  suspend  imtll  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12281.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  13561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933: 

H.R.  13631.  An  act  suspend  lor  a  temporary 
period  the  import  duty  on  certain  horses,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14225.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  in  tlie  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind;  to  strengthen  the  program 
authorized  thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals; 

H.R.  14597.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  United  States  membership  in  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization; 

H.R.  15148.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decorations; 

H.R.  15427.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15540.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  imple- 
ment title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972; 

H.R.  15643.  An  act  to  reorganize  public 
postsecondary  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  establish  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  consolidate  the  existing  local  institutions 
of  public  postsecondary  education  Into  single 
Land-Grant  University  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  tg  ad- 
minister the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16857.  An  act  to  provide  for  emergency 
allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  al- 
lotments or  quotas  for  1974  in  certain  disaster 
areas  in  North  Carolina;  and 

H.R.  17027.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  November  18 
next. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
pjT..),  pmsuant  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  18,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2877.  A  letter  from  the  Corporation  Agent, 
Legion  of  Valor  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America,  Inc.,  truismlttlng  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Legion  of  Valor  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  April  30,  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  224,  84th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2878.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  advances  of  money  to 
chiefs  of  field  parties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post   Office   and   Civil   Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1456.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1167.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Report 
No.  93-1470).  Referred  to  the  Ho<ise 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  1742C.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  advisory  commis- 
sion to  develop  a  national  plan  for  the  con- 
trol of  epUepsy  and  Its  consequences;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  17427.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Increase 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  placed 
on  any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

H.R.  17428.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  regulated  electric  utUitles  to  re- 
duce the  Increases  In  electric  utility  rates 
caused  by  increases  in  the  price  of  residual 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 

H.R.  17429.  A  bill  to  require  In  all  cases 
court  orders  for  the  Interception  of  coni- 
mtmlcatlons  by  electronic  and  other  devices, 
for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for  the 
opening  of  any  mail,  for  the  Inspection  or 
procurement  of  certain  records,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.R.  17430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
make  loan  guarantee  and  Interest  subsidy 
payments  to  certain  governmental  units  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  projects  for  the 
generation  of  energy  from  solid  wastes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  17431.  A  blU  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1976,  the  duties  on  poly- 
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viiiyl  chloride  resins;  to  the  Qmunlttee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J.   Res.    1187.   Joint   resolution   making 
further   continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatlcsis. 
By  Mr.  QCriE : 

HJ.  Res.  1168.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecut)on  Force  to 
make  avaUable  to  the  public  a  report  on  all 


Information   It  has  concerning  Richard   M. 

NUoQ  in  offenses  against  ths  United  States; 

to  t*e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Sj   Mr.   LEOGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 

JoHw  L.   BuKTOw,   Mr.   HEcm-n  of 

West  Vlrgfinla,  and  Mrs.  SuixrvAN) : 

H.   Con.  Res.   678.   Concurrent   resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  deconuol  of  certain  domestic  crude  oil; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  17432.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ammeneh 

Amlr-Bagherl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Jtidlclary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WH,SON  of  Texas- 
H.R.  17433.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jung 

Shin  Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE-^Thursdaij,  October  17,  1974 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  it  he  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ^Ietcalf;. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


PRAY£K  it  • 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ralston  Smith;  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.C.,  special  assistant  to  Rev.  Billy 
Graham,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Before  we  pray  let  us  hear  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah : 

It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  Giat  we  are 
not  consumed,  because  His  cpmpassions 
fail  not.  They  are  new  every  morninff, 
great  is  Thy  faithfulness.  The  Lord  is  my 
portion,  saith  my  soul;  therefore  will  I 
hope  in  Him. — Lamentations  3:  22-24. 

Let  us  pray.  Thus,  our  Gracaous  Heav- 
enly Fat^wr,  v.e  are  reminded  of  the 
generous  a»4^constant  care  You  extend 
to  each  of  us/Wiien  we  pause  to  consider 
our  .-itate,  we  recognize  that  Ave  depend 
upon  Thee  for  life  Itself,  ^mercifully 
measured  out  to  us  breath  by  breath. 
Help  us  carefully  to  husband  this  treas- 
ure. May  its  strength  be  con^crated  to 
the  furthering  ol  things  of  et^nal  value. 
Deliver  us  from  squandering:  life  upon 
those  things  which  fade  with,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  day. 

Now  we  commit  to  Thee  all  within 
these  walls.  Senators  and  secretaries; 
Presiding  Oflacer  and  pages;  visitors  and 
those  who  guide  them;  and  iall  others 
who  here  have  the  opportunity  to  sen-e 
Thee  v.lth  gladness.  May  each  of  us  have 
the  spiritual  sensitivity  to  know  Thy  will, 
and  the  moral  courage  to  dollt.  In  the 
name  of  ihe  Saviour  Jesus  Ch^t.  Amen. 


THE  STATUS  QUO 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  congratulate  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer and  myself  on  being  present. 

Second,  I  wonder  who  else  Is. 

Third,  I  am  afraid  to  coimt.  LLaugh- 
ter.] 

Fourth,  there  niay  be  a  quorum. 

Fifth,  as  the  late  General  Eisenhower 
used  to  say,  the  obvious  we  confuse 
immediately.  The  crystal  clear  takes  a 
little  longer.  ILaughter.] 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  Jiis  secre- 
taries, i 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mi-.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  Senator 
William  L.  Scott's  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL    | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presicjent,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, October  16,  1974,  be  :^lspen.sed 
witli.  " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  sg  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  ubRING 
SENATE  SESSION  ; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  diiring  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today,     i 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  NELSON  A. 
ROCKEFELLER  TO  BE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  days  ago  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  mail  our  office  was  re- 
ceiving regarding  the  nomination  of 
former  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Pursuant  to  a  request  for  the  views 
of  constituents  in  a  newsletter  sent 
throughout  Virginia.  85  percent  of  the 
citizens  responding  indicated  that  they 
opposed  his  conflnnatlon  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Many  of  these  letters  were 
quoted  in  a  iioor  statement  on  October  3. 
1974,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  piinted  in  the 


Record  at  the  conclusion  of  myjeiiiarks 
so  that  colleagues  may  know  the  great 
variety  of  reasons  for  this  opposition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
))ore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mail  has 
continued  to  come  in  with  substantially 
the  came  degree  of  opposition  since  that 
date  and  other  information  has  come  to 
light  regarding  gifts  to  public  oflicials 
and  friends  and  alleged  "dirty  tricks" 
practiced  in  his  latest  campaign  for 
Governor.  In  view  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  my  own  constituents  and  the 
additional  information  which  ha.s  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  I  wrote  lo  the 
President  on  October  15,  reiterated  my 
highest  personal  regard  and  affection  for 
him  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Rockefeller  nomination  could  levive 
much  of  the  Watergate  atmosphere  and 
suggested  that  it  be  withdrawn  from 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  I  believe 
the  elevation  of  Jerry  P\jrd  to  the  Pi-esi- 
dency  lestored  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  White  House  and  believe 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  push  for  the 
confirmation  of  someone  when  questions 
have  arisen  regarding  his  moral  and 
ethical  standards. 

To  me,  man>'  questions  have  aiisen 
whicli  cast  doubt  upon  the  competence  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  Pre.'^ident.  One 
of  which,  of  course.  Is  his  ability  to  deal 
with  our  serious  economic  problems  in 
view  of  his  own  record  as  Governor  of 
New  York  State.  Two  is  his  own  persor.al 
moral  standards.  Three  is  his  rejection 
by  the  people  of  the  country  of  his  can- 
didacy for  the  Presidency  on  past  oc- 
casions. Four  is  his  own  controversial 
nature  which  would  tend  to  divide  the 
country  at  a  crucial  time  when  unity  is 
very  much  needed.  These  are  questions 
that  are  not  raised  by  me  for  the  first 
time  but  have  been  raised  by  constituents 
and  others  in  the  past.  I  not  only  intend 
to  vote  against  his  confirmation  based 
upon  tlie  knowTi  evidence  but  would  hope 
and  urge  tliat  others  m  Congress  will 
carefully  examine  his  overall  back- 
ground, experience,  and  personal  charac- 
ter before  voting  on  this  nomination. 

Shortly  after  President  Poi-d  Indicated 
his  preference  for  Governor  Rockefeller, 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  published  a 
statement  entitled  "Rockefeller's  15- 
Year  Que.«,t  for  the  Presidency,"  and  re- 
viewed his  personal  and  political  life.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
liiat  ihi.s  article  from  the  August  24  edi- 
tion of  the  Congressional  (Quarterly  be 
printf;d  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rockefeller's   1S-Yeab  Quest  fob  thx 
Phesjdency 

Ford's  choice  for  Vice  President  had  tvimed 
down  the  Job  twice,  In  1960  and  1968.  Rocke- 
feller's goal  since  boyhood  had  been  the 
White  House,  and  when  he  was  mentioned  as 
a  vice  presidential  possibility  In  1968,  he  had 
rejected  the  office  a.s  "standby  equipment" 
and  had  proclaimed.  "I  don't  think  I'm  cut 
out  to  be  a  number  two  type  of  guy." 

But,  over  a  public  cai-eer  spanning  more 
than  30  years,  Rockefeller  had  earned  a  repu- 
tation of  being,  above  all  other  things,  a 
pragmatist.  Reversals  of  position  were  not 
uncommon  to  him.  Accused  of  shifting  right- 
ward  on  social  issues  during  the  last  years 
of  his  record  15-year  tenure  as  governor  of 
New  York,  he  had  this  answer  to  his  critics: 
"Wliat  I  liave  done  Is  a  reflection  not  a  shift 
in  my  political  spectrum,  but  it  is  a  shift  in 
public  thinking  in  relation  to  their  con- 
cerns." 

Ford's  selection  of  Rockefeller  won  wide- 
spread praise  both  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  But  not  all  reactions  to  the 
RockefeUer  nomination  were  enthusiastic. 
Over  the  years  as  governor  and  presidential 
aspirant,  he  had  become  anathema  to  a 
large  share  of  the  conservatives  in  his  party. 
Republican  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona, 
whom  Rockefeller  refused  to  support  for 
president  In  1964,  said  he  could  support  the 
nomination  and  described  RockefeUer  as 
"very  well  qualified."  But  he  went  on  to  say: 
"The  problem  I  have  as  a  conservative  Re- 
publican Is  going  out  before  the  Republi- 
cans of  this  country  and  extolling  him,"  and 
he  said  he  did  not  want  the  New  'Torker 
on  the  Republican  ticket  In  1976. 

The  reaction  of  Goldwater  and  other  con- 
servative leaders — many  of  whom  favored 
Goldwater  for  the  vice  presidency — under- 
scored a  paradox  In  Rockefeller's  political 
career.  He  had  been  an  unparalleled  success 
In  scoring  an  upset  victory  for  the  New 
York  governorship  in  1958  and  in  winning 
four  terms.  But  he  had  been  a  rather  spec- 
tacular failure  In  his  stumbling  tries  for 
the  presidency  In  1960,  1964  and  1968. 

Despite  his  66  years.  Rockefeller  appeared, 
before  his  vice  presidential  nomination,  to 
be  readying  himself  for  a  fourth  attempt 
at  the  Wlilte  House.  He  resigned  from  the 
governorship  In  December  1973,  one  year 
short  of  completing  his  fourth  term,  and 
organized  the  Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
for  Americans  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing national  policy  proposals. 

Rockefeller  denied  repeatedly  that  the 
commission  was  a  launching  pad  for  the 
presidency.  But  political  observers  were 
quick  to  note  that  his  action  freed  him 
from  a  possibly  unsuccessful  run  for  a  fifth 
terra  in  Albany.  And  the  commission  would 
deal  with  the  kind  of  broad  policy  Issues  on 
which  he  could  build  a  candidacy. 

PREsnjENTIAL    CAHTPAICNS 

"You  want  something  and  work  for  some- 
thing and  you  can't  win  it.  Then  you  make 
up  your  mind  you're  not  going  to  have  it. 
you  relax  about  it — and  then  It  comes  up 
again."  So  said  Rockefeller  in  a  1967  news- 
paper Interview. 

Pew  persons  knew  exactly  how  relaxed  he 
was  about  the  presidency  in  the  summer  of 
1974,  when  Ford  tapped  him  for  the  vice 
presidency. 

The  1960  campaign 

As  the  newly  elected  governor  of  the  coini- 
try'a  then  largest  state.  Rockefeller  became 
the  Immediate  subject  of  presidential  specu- 
lation after  he  took  office  In  1959.  His  op- 
ponent for  the  nomination  would  have  been 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  then  the  Vice  President. 

In  November  1958,  Rockefeller  dtsmisscd 
the  speculation  as  "pure  fantasy."  His  de- 
nials  continued   Into    1959.   But   later   that 


year,  he  traveled  v.'Idely  around  the  country 
to  collect  what  be  called  a  "cumulative  series 
of  impressions"  on  which  to  base  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  run. 

In  December  1959,  Rockefeller  said  he  had 
reached  a  "definite  and  final  decision"  not 
to  seek  the  nomination.  His  travels  had 
sho^n,  he  said,  "that  the  great  majority  ol 
those  who  will  control  the  Republican  con- 
vetitlon  stand  opposed  to  any  contest  for 
the  nomination." 

Rockefeller  declined  an  offer  to  be  one 
of  the  key  officers  of  the  1960  ncpublicau 
national  convention  and  said  he  was  not 
sure  he  would  even  attend.  Nixon  said  on 
May  15,  1960,  that  Rcckefeller's  decision 
"should  be  respected  and  is  consistent  with 
his  attitude,  since  he  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  want  to  be  considered  lor  vice 
president." 

Rockefeller's  attitude  toward  Nixon's 
candidacy  was  cool.  He  did  not  endorse  him 
before  the  convention.  Late  In  May,  he  said 
he  would  accept  a  draft  for  the  nomination. 
In  June  he  called  upon  Nixon  to  tell  the 
public  his  program  and  policies,  and  he 
criticized  the  Eisenhower  administration's 
deferLse  and  foreign  policies.  "We  are  all  Just 
completely  baffied  by  what  he  Is  up  to," 
commented  Republican  National  Chairman 
Thruston  B.  Morton. 

The  1960  convention  opened  up  the  first 
break  between  Rockefeller  and  Goldwater. 
Rockefeller  let  it  be  known  that  if  the  con- 
vention's Platform  Committee  ignored  his 
program,  he  would  take  the  fight  to  the  con- 
vention floor.  He  emerged  as  the  unofficial 
spokesman  for  party  liberals.  Goldwater 
spoke  for  the  conservatives. 

Nixon,  assured  of  the  nomination  but 
anxious  to  avoid  a  floor  fight,  agreed  to  meet 
with  Rockefeller  at  Rockefeller's  New  York 
City  apartment  They  reached  agreement  on 
14  platform  positions,  most  of  them  liberal  in 
nature,  that  were  labeled  "the  compact  of 
5th  Avenue."  Goldwater  referred  to  the  meet- 
ing as  "the  Munich  of  the  Republican 
Party."  After  the  platform,  containing  many 
provisions  of  the  compact,  had  been  adopted. 
Rockefeller  threw  the  New  York  delegaiicn 
behind  Nixon. 

The  1064  campaign 

After  Nixon's  narrow  defeat  to  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1960,  Goldwater  said  he  did  not 
want  Rockefeller  to  be  the  Republican  pres- 
idential candidate  In  19C4.  But  Rockefeller 
emerged  as  tiie  clear  favorite  after  his  re- 
election as  governor  in  1962.  His  popularity 
declined  In  public  opinion  polls  in  1963  after 
his  divorce  and  remarriage. 

On  Nov.  7,  1963,  Rockefeller  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination.  "I  believe  that  vital  prin- 
ciples are  at  stake,"  he  said.  Ke  campaigned 
hard  against  Goldwater  lu  the  primaries, 
chiu-ging  him  with  oUeriag  "impetuous  an- 
swers to  the  most  senstltive  and  complex  is- 
sues." He  exhorted  the  voters  to  choose  a 
candidate  who  "will  represent  a  consensus 
of  a  great  segment  of  the  American  people 
who  believe  in  progress.  In  moderation  and 
In  responsibility"  rather  than  "a  militant 
minority,  mesmerized  by  a  mythical  yester- 
day and  devoid  of  programs  for  today's  and 
tomorrow's  problems." 

Thirteen  days  after  he  had  lost  the  Cali- 
fornia primary  to  Goldwater.  Rockefeller 
withdrew.  He  gave  bis  support  to  William 
W.  Scranton,  then  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  bad  become  a  last-minute  "stop 
Goldwater"  candidate. 

Goldwater  swept  on  to  a  first-ballot  vic- 
tory for  the  nomination — and  suiIereU  a 
stinting  defeat  In  November.  Rockefeller's 
eCorts  to  have  the  convention  adopt  a  mod- 
ernte  platform  were  shouted  down  by  Gold- 
water's  conservative  supporter.<:.  who  we:-e  In 
ti^;ht  control  of  the  convention.  Rockefeller 
spoke  for  an  amendment  condemning  ex- 
tremi-.t  groups,  wlilcli  he  called  "a  radical, 
hlfrh-finan^ed  riie-lpUned  minority      .  wholly 


alien,  to  the  middle  course."  His  words  were 
all  but  drowned  out  by  booing  from  the 
floor. 

Thr  1968  campaign 

Rockefeller's  third  run  for  the  presidency 
resulted  in  failure  caused  at  least  partly  by 
bi3  appearance  of  Indbcisiveness.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1968,  he  was  a  supporter  of  George 
Romney,  then  the  governor  of  Michigan. 
Kom;iey  withdrew  Feb.  28  in  the  backla. .:  cf 
his  famci's  "bralnwa<;liing"  statement  after 
a  trip  to  Vietnam. 

Less  than  a  month  later.  Rockefeller  an- 
notinced  that  he  would  not  be  a  candida'e 
for  the  nomination.  "Quite  frankly,"  he  said, 
"I  want  it  clear  .  . .  that  the  majority  of  (Re- 
publican! leaders  want  the  candidacy  of 
Richard  Nixon  at  this  time.  It  would  there- 
fore be  illogical  and  unreasonable  that  I 
would  try  to  arouse  their  support." 

Roc'icefeller  said  he  would  accept  a  con- 
vention draft  if  ordered,  but  he  said  he 
did  not  expect  one  to  materialize.  Once  again 
he  would  concentrate  on  national  and  foreig:. 
policy  Issues  for  the  Republican  platform. 

But  40  days  later,  ou  April  30.  Rockefeller 
announced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
and  would  become  an  active  candidate  be- 
cau.se  of  "the  gravity  of  the  crisis  that  wt 
faee  as  a  people."  He  said,  "I  frankly  find 
that  to  comment  from  the  sidelines  is  not  an 
effective  way  to  present  the  alternatives." 

The  Rockefeller  announcement  came  aft<>r 
the  last  filing  deadline  for  presidential  pri- 
maries had  passed.  It  coincided  with  his  sur- 
prise write-in  victory  In  the  Massachusetts 
Republican  primary. 

Rockefeller  never  recovered  from  the  pari\' 
response  to  his  apparent  vaciUation.  Despite 
a!!  expensive  adverti.s-ng  campaign  and  per- 
soaal  appearances  lu  42  states,  be  did  not 
seriously  weaken  Nixon's  hold  on  a  majunlv 
of  national  convention  delegates.  Nixon 
easily  won  the  nomination  ou  the  first  ballci. 
But  Rockefeller  could  take  some  comfort 
from  the  moderate  tone  of  the  party  plr.*- 
form  adopted  that  year,  reflecting  scaie  cf 
his  views. 

CAMPAIGNS  FOE   GOVERNOR 

Rockefeller's  public  career  began  in  1940. 
when  he  held  a  succession  of  appointive  Jobs 
under  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman  and 
Elsenhower. 

At  age  50,  in  1958,  he  turned  toward  elec- 
tive office  after  Elsenhower's  plan  to  make 
him  under  secretary  (and  later  secretary)  of 
defense  came  apart  because  of  conse.'vative 
opposition  within  the  cabinet. 

7"/ie  1958  campaign 

Although  the  public-opinion  polls  e.irly  in 
1958  showed  Rockefeller  losing  to  Inouiubeni 
Averell  Harrlman  (D  1955-59),  Rockefeller 
nevertheless  launched  a  campaign  for  the 
New  York  governorship.  As  in  ell  of  his  cam- 
paigns, he  spent  vast  sums  from  his  per.«nnal 
fortune. 

After  a  bard  primary  campaign.  Rockefel- 
ler's chief  rival  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion, former  Republican  National  Chairmat'. 
Leonard  W.  Hall,  withdrew.  Rockefeller  wa-s 
nominated  by  the  state  party  convention. 

Starting  a^  an  underdog,  he  launched  a 
tireless  campaign  of  handshaking  and  bilntz- 
eating.  He  visited  every  one  of  New  York's 
62  counties  and  pledged  to  end  bossism  in 
state  government.  He  took  liberal  po;>itions 
on  welfare  issues. 

Personal  politickiug  came  naturally  to  the 
plain-spoken,  gravel-voiced  mlUionaire.  In  a 
yecr  of  Democratic  landslides  elsewhere  in 
the  nation,  he  defeated  Harrlman  with 
'learly  55  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  1962  campaign 

Rockefeller  was  nominated  for  a  second 
urm  In  1962  by  acclamation  of  the  state  Re- 
pubUcan  convention.  His  opponent  that  year 
was  Robert  M.  Morger.thau,  U.S.  attorney  for 
southern  Nev.  York,  who  had  the  nomina- 
tion'! cf  both  the  Democratic  and  Liberal 
PHrtles 
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Morgenthau  charged  Rockefeller  with  se- 
cretly planning  to  raise  taxes  th«  next  year. 
Rockefeller  called  the  charge  "utterly  false 
and  malicious"  and  campaigned  vigorously 
on  his  "pay-as-you-go"  fiscal  policy,  the  Im- 
proved economic  climate  of  the  state  and 
advances  In  state  aid  to  education. 

His  plurality  over  Morgenthau  *as  53.1  per 
cent,  a  slight  decrease  from  thatLof  his  first 
victory.  :; 

The  t9C6  campaign  ; 
New  York  Republicans  nominated  Rocke- 
feller for  a  third  four-year  term,  again  by 
acclamation,  at  their  1966  convention.  That 
year  he  had  opposition  from  three  parties: 
Democrat  Prank  D.  O'Connor,  New  York  City 
CouncU  president:  Liberal  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  and  Conservative  Paul  L.  Adams. 

Rockefeller  was  rated  an  underdog  at  the 
start  of  the  campaign,  largely  because  of 
state  tax  Increases  In  1959,  1963  und  1965 — 
the  1963  Increase  after  his  1962;  campaign 
promise  not  to  raise  taxes  the  next:  year. 

Rockefeller  responded  by  charging  Demo- 
cratic bosslsm  and  by  pointing  to  increased 
aid  to  local  schools  and  improvements  in  Uie 
state  university  system,  which  had  been  made 
possible  by  his  tax  Increases.  He  won  easily 
with  a  plurality  of  44.6  per  cent.^ 
The  1970  campaign  i 
Rockefeller's  principal  opponent  In  his 
campaign  for  a  fourth  term  in  1970  was 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  a  former  secretary  of 
labor,  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Running  against 
a  Jewish  candidate  who  had  been  active  in 
liberal  circles.  Rockefeller  turned  to  the  right 
and  went  after  the  votes  of  alienated  blue- 
collar  Democrats. 

He  supported  President  Nixon's  Indochina 
policies  and  sided  with  construction  unions 
against  black  militants  seeking  to  halt  some 
construction  projects  until  their  demands  for 
new  Jobs  were  met.  He  moved  to  clamp  down 
on  welfare  spending.  The  conservative  thrusts 
won  Rockefeller  the  endorsement  of  some 
groups,  such  as  trade  unions  and  fraternal 
organizations  of  policemen  and  firemen,  that 
had  not  supported  him  before. 

His  plurality  over  Gtoldberg,  the  Liberal- 
Democratic  nominee.  Conservative  Paul 
Adams  and  three  others  was  52.4  per  cent. 

CHRONOLOCr   OF  ROCKEFELLER  CAREER 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  44-year 
business,  political  and  public  service  career 
of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  nominee  for  Vice 
President:  \ 

1930  I 

After  graduation  from  Dartmouth,  Rocke- 
feller is  named  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Rockefeller  Center,  becoming  president  in 
1938.  Despite  the  Depression,  he  liolds  posi- 
tions In  various  family  businesses.   \ 

1940  4 

Aug.  16 — President  Roosevelt  names  Rock- 
efeller coordinator  of  lnter-Amerlc«n  afTalts. 
In  the  post,  he  conducts  a  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic program  aimed  at  Latin  America.  He 
resigns  In  December  1944  to  accept  a  State 
Department  post. 

1944 
Dec.  20 — Rockefeller  Is  sworn  in  as  assLst- 
ant  secretary  of  state  for  American  republic 
affairs.  During  his  tentu-e  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec  is  formulated.  A  reciprocal  non- 
aggression  pact  among  the  nations  of  the 
Americas,  it  Is  a  forerunner  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and 
other  regional  alliances.  He  resigns  Aug.  25, 
1945,  to  return  to  private  business. : 
1946  i 

July — The  Rockefeller  brothers  establish 
the  American  International  Association  for 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  a  philan- 
thropic organization  Intended  to  Work  with 
local  governments  in  South  America  In  t'ne 
fields  of  agriculture  and  nutrition. 


1947 

January— The  International  Basic  Econ- 
omy Corporation  Is  formed  by  the  Rockefeller 
brothers  as  a  profit-making  organ Ijuttlon  to 
encourage  private  investment  In  underdevel- 
oped areas.  Nelson  Rockefeller  serves  as  pres- 
ident until  1968. 

1950 

Nov.  24 — President  Truman  appoints  Rock- 
efeller chairman  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Board,  which  reviews  the 
U.S.  "Point  Four '  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance abroad.  He  resigns  Nov.  5,  1951,  to 
return  to  private  business. 

1952 
Nov.  30 — President  Eisenhower  appoints 
Rockefeller  chairman  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Government  Organiza- 
tion. Among  14  reorganization  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  are  proposals  for  a 
new  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  a  U.S.  Information  Agency,  as 
well  as  changes  at  Defense,  Justice  and  Agri- 
culture. He  remains  chairman  until  Dec.  29, 
1958. 

1953 
June  11 — Rockefeller  is  sworn  in  as  under 
secretary  in  the  new  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  resigns  in  late 
1954  to  accept  a  White  House  position. 

1964 

Dec.  16 — Rockefeller  becomes  Eisenhower's 
special  assistant  for  foreign  affairs.  He  re- 
signs Dec.  31,  1956,  to  return  to  private 
business. 

1956 

Returning  to  New  York,  Rockefeller  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Temporary  State  Commission 
on  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
subsequently  makes  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  New  York  constitution.  Tlie 
state's  voters  later  reject  convening  a  special 
constitutional  convention. 

1958 
Nov.  4 — Rockefeller  defeats  Averell  Harri- 
man  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  state 
with  54.7  per  cent  of  the  vote.  It  Is  a  year  of 
Democratic  landslides  and  Rockefeller  takes 
liberal  positions  on  welfare  and  other  issues. 

1959 
Jan.  1 — Rockefeller  is  sworn  in  as  governor 
of  New  York.  He  holds  that  office  until  Dec. 
18,  1973. 

1960 
July  27 — After  reaching  agreement  of  key 
platform  Issues  with  rival  presidential  con- 
tender Richard  Nixon,  Rockefeller  throws  his 
New  York  delegate  strength  at  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  to  Nixon,  who  be- 
comes the  party's  nominee. 
1962 
Nov.  6 — Rockefeller  wins  his  second  guber- 
natorial campaign  with  53.1  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  while  stressing  New  York's  improved 
economic  climate  and  advances  in  state  aid 
to  education. 

1963 
Nov.  7 — ^Rockefeller  announces  his  candi- 
dacy for  the   1964  Republican  presidential 
nomination. 

1964 
Campaigning  vigorously  for  the  presidency. 
Rockefeller  wins  the  West  Virginia  and  Ore- 
gon primaries,  but  loses  the  Important  Cali- 
fornia primary  to  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R 
Ariz.).  On  June  15  he  withdraws  from  the 
race,  throwing  his  support  to  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  Wllli.im  W.  Scranton. 
1966 
Nov.  8 — Rockefeller  is  re-elected  for  a  third 
term  as  governor  of  New  York  with  44.6  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

1968 
April  30 — Rockefeller  announces  his  can- 
didacy for  President.  After  losing  the  nomi- 
nation to  Richard  Nixou  Aug.  8,  he  supports 


Nixon  In  the  fall  campaign,  appearing  with 
him  in  New  York. 

1969 

March  20 — Rockefeller  is  one  of  nine  ap- 
pointees to  President  Nixon's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board. 

Feb.  17— The  Nixon  administration  an- 
nounces that  Rockefeller  will  travel  to  Latin 
America  for  consultation  with  leaders. 

Nov.  10 — Rockefellers  report  to  Nixon  on 
his  violence-marred  Latin  American  fact- 
finding mission  is  released.  Tlie  report  recom- 
mends increased  military  aid  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, renegotiation  of  foreign  debts,  and  major 
trade  and  aid  concessions. 

1970 

April  11 — Rockefeller  signs  Into  law  a  con- 
troversial abortion  reform  law  that  would 
allow  a  woman  and  her  physician  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy  for  any  reason  up  to  the 
24th  week.  The  measure  Is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  In  the  country. 

Nov.  3— Rockefeller  Is  re-elected  to  an  un- 
precedented fourth  four-year  term  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  by  52.4  per  cent  of  the 
vote. 

1971 

Jan.  3 — Insisting  he  will  not  consider  a 
vice-presidential  bid  from  Nixon,  Rockefeller 
says.  "I  have  had  that  opportunity  on  vari- 
ous occasions." 

Aug.  18 — Rockefeller  calls  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic policy  "the  most  significant  and  ex- 
citing ...  in  the  history  of  our  country." 

Sept.  13 — With  the  approval  of  Rockefeller, 
police  storm  the  New  York  state  prison  at 
Attica  where  imnates  are  holding  hostages. 
Nine  of  the  hostages  die. 

Dec.  30 — Rockefeller  says  he  is  seriously 
considering  running  for  a  fifth  term  as  gov- 
ernor, ".  .  .  because  I've  Invested  13  years  in 
trying  to  make  the  state  a  better  place  to 
work   and   live  .  .  .  ." 

1972 

May  13— Rockefeller  vetoes  a  bill  to  repeal 
New  York's  liberal  abortion  law. 

Aug.  22 — Renominating  Nixou  at  the  Re- 
publican national  convention.  Rockefeller 
says,  "We  need  this  man  of  action,  this  man 
of  experience,   this   man   of  courage." 

Sept.  12 — An  official  New  York  state  re- 
port on  the  Attica  uprising  criticizes  Rocke- 
feller for  not  visiting  the  prison  before  order- 
ing the  armed  assault. 

1973 

July  17— Rockefeller  tells  the  State  Broad- 
casters Association  he  is  not  surprised  that 
Nixon  taped  his  conversations — "I've  as- 
sumed that  always  with  every  President." 

Sept.  5 — Speaking  to  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association,  Rockefeller  says  the 
country's  "agony"  shows  Americans  want 
"government  leadership  that  will  place  en- 
during moral  principle  over  immediate  po- 
litical advantage." 

Sept.  28 — After  a  round-about  answer  to  a 
question  about  Nixon's  Phase  4  economic 
controls.  Rockefeller  tells  Chicago  business- 
men, 'That's  not  a  very  good  answer,  but  its 
not  a  very  good  program  either." 

Oct.  7— Rockefeller  defends  Nixon's  Im- 
poundment of  federal  funds,  saying,  "I  don't 
see  he  had  any  choice." 

Oct.  21 — Rockefeller  iirges  Congress  to 
"move  quickly "  and  appropriate  the  $2.2- 
blllion  in  military  aid  to  Israel  requested  by 
Nixon. 

Oct.  30— Denying  he  Is  "moving  to  the 
right"  to  please  Republicans,  Rockefeller 
claims  that  "I'm  Just  dealing  with  problems 
as  they  come  up." 

Dec.  18 — Rockefeller  resigns  as  governor  of 
New  York  after  15  years,  to  devote  his  time 
to  two  commissions  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man—the Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
for  Americans  and  the  National  Commission 
on  Water  Quality.  Though  critics  charge  he 
is  leaving  the  governorship  to  have  a  better 
presidential  campaign  base  in  1976.  Rocke- 
feller Insists,  "ThLs  is  not  a  gimmick  ...  or  a 
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political  trick."  (The  Critical  Choices  Com- 
mission was  begun  by  Rockefeller  In  1972  as 
a  New  York  state  effort,  but  was  announced 
on  May  14,  1973,  to  be  expanded  Into  a  na- 
tional commls.sion  at  Nixon's  request.  It  in- 
ter.ds  to  study  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
and  mnjor  nailon,-kl  gOiil.^  and  trends  lor  the 
next  30  years.) 

1974 

Feb.  11— After  stating,  "I  don't  defend 
Watergate.  I  t'eplore  Watergate,"  Rocicefeller 
is  flsked  if  he  favors  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  Nixon.  His  answer:  "I  think  at 
this  point  it's  the  only  thln,>^  that's  going  to 
satisfy  the  American  people." 

Aug.  9 — Rockefeller  praises  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Gerald  R.  Ford,  as  a  man  of  "integrity, 
dedication  and  abiding  laith  In  America." 

Aug.  20 — President  Ford  non.Inatss  Rocke- 
feller as  Vice  Pi-esident. 

Nelson  Rockefellkb:  A  PoLiTicAr.  Prokh^e 

Profession :    Businessman,    philanthropist, 
government  official. 
Born:  July  8,  1908,  Bar  Harbor.  Maine. 
Home:  Pocantico  Hills,  North  Tarrytown, 
New  York. 

Religion:  Baptist. 

Education:  Lincoln  School  of  Columbia 
University  Teachers  College,  1917-26;  Dan- 
mouth  College,  A.B.,  1930. 

Offices:  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
1940-44;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
American  Republic  Affairs,  194+-45;  Chair- 
man of  President  Truman's  International  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board,  J 950-51;  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
1953-54;  Chairman  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Conunlsoion  on  Government  Organization, 
1953-58;  Special  Assistant  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, 1954-55;  Governor  of  New  York,  1959- 
73;  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  1965-69;  Chair- 
man of  the  Governors  Conference  Committee 
on  Human  Resources,  1967-72;  personal  rep- 
resentative of  President  Nixon  to  Latin 
America,  1969;  member  of  President  Nixon's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Boaid,  1&69- 
1974. 

Affiliations:  Trustee,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  Inc.;  director,  University  of 
the  Ajides  Inc.;  director,  American  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Economic  and  Social 
Development;  Psl  Epsllon;  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 
Order  of  Merit  of  ChUe;  National  Order  of 
the  Southern  Cross  (Brazil);  Order  of  the 
Aztec  Eagle  (Mexico). 

Author:  The  Future  of  Federalism,  1962; 
Unity,  Freedom  and  Peace.  1968;  Our  En- 
vironment Can  be  Saved,  1970. 

FamUy:  Married  Mary  Todhunter  Clark, 
June  23,  1930;  five  children;  divorced  In  1962; 
married  Mrs.  Margarctta  Pltler  Murphy,  May 
4,  1963;  two  children. 

Career  Highlights:  Tlie  grandson  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  founder  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Sr.,  Nelson  Rockefeller  served  his  busi- 
ness "apprenticeship,"  as  he  called  It,  with 
the  Chase  National  Bank.  Shortly  after  his 
gi'aduation  from  c^illege.  he  became  a  director 
of  the  new  Rockefeller  Center,  serving  on 
the  Board  and  as  an  officer  until  he  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York  In  1958. 

In  1935.  he  made  a  substantial  hivestment 
In  a  Venezuelan  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil, 
and  a  subsequent  business  totir  to  the  area 
led  to  a  lifelong  Interest  in  Latin  American 
problems.  He  and  his  brothers  founded  the 
American  International  Association  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development  in  1946,  a 
philanthropic  organization  to  help  local  gov- 
ernments, particularly  in  Venezuela  and  Bra- 
si.ll,  in  agriculttire  and  nutrition.  The  next 
year,  the  Rockefeller  brothers  founded  a 
profitmaklng  organization  to  foster  private 
Invc'.'^iment  in  vuiderdeveloped  covuitrles. 

Rockefeller  began  his  government  career 
In  1040.  when  President  Roosevelt  named 
h!ni  to  the  newly  created  post  of  Coordinator 


of  Inter-American  Affairs.  He  was  r  sponsi- 
ble for  coordinating  government  activities 
involving  hemLspbere  defense,  as  well  as 
cultural  and  commercial  programs.  He  held 
the  position  until  1944,  when  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  A.5sistaiit  Fscretary  of  State 
for  American  Republic  Affairs.  In  that  ca- 
pacity he  helped  formulate  the  Act  of  Chap- 
ultepec,  a  mutual  defense  pact  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations  declaring  that  an  attack  against 
one  was  an  attack  against  all. 

Rockefeller  left  the  goverm.ient  that  year 
bui,  returned  in  lO.OO  to  chair  President 
Truman's  Ir.ternatlonal  Development  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  board  reviev.ed  the  U.S. 
"point  four"  pr'ii;ram  for  technical  a.=Bistance 
abror.d. 

In  1953,  President  Eisenhower  named 
Rockefeller  chairman  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Commlttoe  on  Government  Organiza- 
tion. The  board  recommended  14  reorganiza- 
tion plans,  including  those  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  che:iges 
in  the  departments  of  Defence,  Justice  and 
Agriculture.  Rockefeller  remained  on  the 
board  until  1938  and  personally  helped  Im- 
plement some  plans,  serving  twice  on  De- 
fense Department  reorganization  projects. 
In  1953.  he  also  was  appointed  by  Eisenhower 
as  Under  Secretary  cf  the  new  Department 
of  HEW.  There  he  helped  develop  broader 
Social  Security  coverage  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs. 

During  the  1040s  and  1950s,  Rockefeller 
was  active  In  New  York  city  and  state  gov- 
ernment, parUculprly  as  an  adviser  on  state 
constitutional  revision.  In  1958,  he  made 
his  first  run  fcr  elective  office,  challenging 
Incumbent  Democrat  Averell  Harrlman  for 
the  governor's  office.  He  staked  out  a  liberal 
petition  on  welfare,  and,  without  soliciting 
help  from  President  Elsenhower  or  Vice  Presl. 
dent  Nixon,  he  defeated  Harrlman. 

L.MTN  AMERICAN  CONNECTION 

Vice  President-designate  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller has  long  had  a  special  Interest  in  Latin 
American  affairs. 

In  1935,  he  made  a  substantial  Investment 
in  the  Creole  Petroleum  Co.,  a  Venezuelan 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil.  He  undertook 
an  extensive  business  tour  of  Latin  America 
in  1937,  which  resulted  In  a  lasting  interest 
in  the  problems  and  potentials  of  that 
region. 

In  July  194C,  he  and  his  brothers  founded 
the  American  International  Association  for 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  a  non- 
profit philanthropic  organization  that  works 
with  local  governments,  primarily  Venezuela 
and  Brazil,  In  agriculture  and  nutrition. 
Six  months  later,  the  Rockefellers  created 
the  International  Basic  Economy  Corp. 
(IBEC),  a  profit-making  organization  de- 
signed to  foster  private  Investment  in  under- 
developed areas. 

Rockefellers  political  career  tiegan  with 
Latin  America.  In  1940,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  established  the  Office  of  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs  (CIAA) 
and  named  the  32-year-old  Rockefeller,  who 
had  done  a  study  of  the  area's  economic 
problems,  as  coordinator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Senator  Griffin  of  Mich- 
igan, have  requested  prompt  hearings  on 
the  additional  information  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  public  attention 
within  the  last  few  weeks  and  I  believe 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  has  also  urged  the  prompt 
resumption  of  hearings.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  very 
wise  to  obtain  a  complete  audit  of  the 


tax  records  of  the  nominee  and  to  have 
an  investigation  made  of  any  other  per- 
tinent matter  before  hearings  are  re- 
sumed. * 

We  must  remember  that  only  a  short 
time  ago  we  considered  a  Congressman 
from  Michigan  to  be  Vice  Presider-t  of 
the  United  Stater.,  just  as  we  now  have 
Nelson  Rockefeller  under  coiisidcratio.i 
fcr  the  Vi^e  Presidei'-cy.  Mr.  Ford, 
tlected  oiily  by  ilie  peopie  of  one  con- 
gressional disLiict  of  Michigan,  became 
President  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
count vy  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  '^cr,- 
fii-med,  would  be  only  a  heartbeat  away 
from  assuming  this  same  high  office 
witiiout  his  name  beiiig  submitted  Lo 
t'.ie  electorate  as  i.s  the  a:,ual  case. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  eacii  Member  of  the  Hcure 
and  Senate  to  ascertain  as  many  facts  as 
po-^sible  and  to  then  exercise  hi.-^  tr-.t 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  nominee  is 
the  proper  person  to  be  President  cf  th-j 
Ui.it*d  States.  In  my  opinion,  the  one 
requirement  most  desired  by  people 
throughout  the  coimtrj'  is  unqueslioned 
integrity  and  honesty.  This  to  me  is  the 
key  to  restoring  confidence  in  public 
officials.  If  there  is  doubt  in  the  mivid  of 
a  Member  of  Congre.ss,  I  believe  he 
should  vote  against  confirmation  of  the 
nominee. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  any  of  us 
should  assume  a  pious  or  holier-than- 
thou  attitude.  But  after  the  revelations 
of  the  last  2  years  I  believe  that  a  care- 
ful review  should  be  made  of  f5nanriMl 
holdings,  tax  records,  and  personal  as 
well  as  official  life  of  a  nominee. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  information 
which  has  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion and  which  I  believe  should  be  in- 
vestigated very  thoroughly  by  our  own 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

According  to  the  October  21  Issue  of 
Time  magazine,  in  an  article  entitled 
"A  Little  Help  for  His  Friends,"  NeLson 
Rockefeller  gave  $176,389  to  Edward  J. 
Logue;  $50,000  to  Henry  Kissinger,  then 
an  assistant  of  his  but  now  our  Secre- 
tary of  State;  $625,000  to  William  J. 
Ronan;  and  $86,313  to  L.  Judson  Mor- 
house. 

These  were  not  campaign  contribu- 
tions but  funds  to  be  used  for  personal 
purpo.ses.  I  believe  the  committee  should 
inquire  as  to  each  of  these  gifts  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  himself  and  from  the  recip- 
ients of  the  gifts,  as  well  as  to  make  an 
independent  investigation  of  why  the 
gifts  were  made.  Of  course  every  Member 
of  this  Senate  has  received  political  con- 
tributions usually  made  to  a  committee, 
and  most  of  us  attempt  to  separate  even 
the  knowledge  of  political  contributions 
from  our  private  and  public  life  insofar 
as  possible. 

Tlie  Rockefeller  gifts  were  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  They  were  made  so  that  the 
recipient  could  use  them  for  personal 
purposes  to  increase  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing, to  purchase  some  of  the  material 
possessions  most  human  beings  like  to 
acquire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  item  from  the  October  21. 
1974,  issue  of  Time  magazine  be  printeo 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Little  Help  for  His  Frtends 
For  a  politician  as  wealthv  as  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller, money  can  be  a  curse  as  well  as  a 
bles.sing.  His  millions  have  convinced  some 
people  that  because  he  has  everything,  he  is 
incorruptible;  but  those  same  milUous  in- 
evitably arouse  suspicion  among  other  people 
that  he  may  be  buying  political  support  or 
unduly  influencing  public  policy  for  his  fam- 
ily's benefit.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
\ast  Rockefeller  family  fortune  has  been  so 
u.sed;  nor  is  Rocky 's  contirmatiou  as  Vice 
President  yet  in  serious  trouble.  NeverUieless, 
the  normally  clilpper  and  conlident  Rocke- 
feller was  embarrassed  and  distres.sed  when 
news  of  his  lavish  gifts  to  a  variety  of  people 
leaked  out  last  week. 

Several  gifts  seemed  wholly  innocent  at  t.s- 
of  compassion,  such  as  coverluK  jnedicai  ex- 
penses or  easing  tlie  financial  problems  of 
retiring  aides.  At  least  one  gift  icaine  peril- 
ously close  to  violating  New  York  State's 
conflict-of-interest  laws,  however,  and  others 
raised  questions  of  propriety.  Hugh  Morrow. 
Rockefellers  chief  pre.ss  spokesman  for  15 
years,  said  that  most  of  the  glfrs  went  to 
longtime  employees.  "Many  of  these  friends 
have  been  in  public  service  where  the  pay 
is  not  always  commensurate  with  what  these 
people  could  earn  elsewhere."  said  Morrow. 
A  Senate  aide  described  the  practice  more 
picturesquely:  "Its  like  the  old  lords  of  the 
manor  giving  Christmas  purses;  to  the  re- 
tainerfa."  The  circum.stances  ^suirouiiding 
Rocky's  gifts  varied  widely : 

Henry  Kissinger.  $60,000.  Whllie  a  member 
ot  the  Harvard  faculty.  Kissinger  worked  for 
Rockefeller  and  advised  him  on  wrrlcl  and 
national  Issues  for  i3  years.  On  Jan.  17  1069, 
as  Kissinger  was  about  to  beconic  President 
Nixon's  top  national  security  adviser.  Rocke- 
feller told  him  in  n  letter  that  he  wius  arrang- 
ing a  $50,000  gift  'as  a  token  of  my  friend- 
ship and  my  appreciation  for  tije  work  you 
have  done  in  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  comes  from  Happy  and  me.  with 
our  warmest  best  wishes."  Kissinger  con- 
sulted White  House  attorneys,  who  made  no 
objection  to  his  accepting  the  money,  then 
put  the  funds  into  a  trust  account  for  his 
tkvo  children.  Rockefeller  paid  a  glli  tax  on 
the  money.*  Kissinger  paid  a  tax  ou^he 
trxist.  Still.  North  Carolina'.'-  RepubllcajyBen- 
ator  Jesse  Helms  complained  iii  the  Senate: 
'Even  If  it  is  legal,  there  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  la  proper  to  induce  a  sense 
of  substantial  obligation  in  a  man  who  Is 
about  to  become  a  senior  ptiblic  Official." 

William  P.  Ronan,  9'625.000.  While  serving 
iu  lilg'h  transportation  posts  during  Rocke- 
feller's 14-year  governorship.  Bonan  bor- 
rowed heavily  from  his  boss.  Neither  Rocke- 
feller nor  Ronan  would  detail  the  purposes 
of  the  loans  and  gifts  further  than  vaguely 
citing  real  estate  purchases  and  rtnancial  re- 
sponsibilities. Ronan  In  1068  became  the  $75,- 
OOO-a-year  chairman  of  New  Yojk's  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  New  York  City  area 
public  transit  system.  He  quit  last  Mny  when 
Rocky  was  no  longer  Governor.  Apparently  in 
the  few  days  before  Ronan  was  appointed  by 
tiie  Governors  of  New  York  and  ^"cw  Jersey 
as  the  unsalaried  head  of  the  Port  Authority 
of  those  two  states,  Rockefeller  canceled  the 
Ronan  loans,  which  then  totaled  9510.000. 
and  paid  a  gift  tax  of  $331,000  oft  thus  debt 
cancellation.  Both  the  Transit  Autliority  and 
the  Port  Authority,  which  operates  more  than 
20  bridges,  tunnels,  airports  and  freight  ter- 
nUnal.«i,  do  multimillion-dollar  business  with 
New  York  banks  including  Chase  Wanhatian, 
headed  by  David  Rocl;efeller.  Asked  what,  if 


*The   donor,    rather    than    the   recipient, 
in  excess  of  $3,000. 
must  in  most  cases,  pay  a  federal  ta.\  on  gifts 


anything  he  did  in  return  for  the  gift,  Ronan 
Jauntly  told  reporters:  "I  said  thank  you." 

The  Ronan  gift  was  clearly  troublesome.  It 
is  illegal  in  New  York  State  for  anyone  to  give 
or  for  a  state  employee  to  accept  any 
"gratuities  .  .  .  lor  having  engaged  in  official 
conduct  which  he  was  required  or  authorized 
to  perform  and  for  which  he  was  not  entitled 
to  any  special  or  additional  compensation." 
New  York  Slate  Attorney  General  Louis  Lef- 
kowii/;.  a  Republican  in  a  difficult  race  for  re- 
election, said  he  was  investigating  the  Ronan 
gift. 

L.  Judson  Morhouse.  $86,313.  Long  one  of 
RockCicUers  closest  political  associates.  Mor- 
house had  .served  for  eight  years  as  the  un- 
salaried New  York  Republican  Party  Chair- 
man. In  1960  he  borrowed  $100,000  from 
Rockefeller  to  acquire  commercial  real  es- 
tate on  Lon^  Island.  Six  years  later.  Mor- 
house was  convicted  of  bribery  in  a  liquor 
license  scandal.  Rockefeller  commuted  the 
sentence  for  Morhou.se,  then  ill  of  cancer, 
in  1970.  By  then  the  loan  had  been  reduced 
to  586  313.  which  Rockefeller  canceled.  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  Chairman  Howard  Can- 
non, a  Democrat,  said  that  he  was  bothered 
by  such  a  gift  to  "a  convicted  felon.  " 

Edward  J.  Logue,  $176,389.  A  top  urban 
planner.  Logue  was  lured  to  New  York  in 
1968  by  Rockefeller  to  organize  and  direct  the 
Nev/  York  State  Urban  Development  Corp.. 
which  oversees  tirbau  renewal  and  low-in- 
come horsing  in  the  state.  One  Incentive 
was  a  $31,389  gift.  In  1909  Rocky  also  loaned 
Logue  bl45.000  to  buy  a  cooperative  apart- 
ment. Logue  has  tin.^e  repaid  $45,000  of  this 
loan  and  said  he  intend:^  to  pay  It  all.  The 
ca.sh  apparently  was  given  before  Logue  went 
oa  the  New  York  State  pavroll. 

At  week's  end.  in  a  letter  responding  to 
a  request  for  more  information  from  Sen- 
ator Cannon.  Rockefeller  named  other  re- 
cipients of  his  generosity  and  placed  the  to- 
tal funds  given  to  18  pre.->ent  or  former 
public  officials  and  slafT  members  since  1957 
at  $1,1778.878.  Rockefeller  paid  about  $840.- 
000  in  taxes  on  those  gifts.  Another  $326,790 
was  bestowed  on  nongovernmental  associates, 
including  $1,'>5.000  to  Emmet  John  Hughes, 
an  author.  Journalist  and  former  adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower. 

Among  the  state  officials  who  benefited: 
Alton  G.  Marshall,  Rockefeller's  executive  of- 
ficer and  secretary  when  Rocky  was  Gov- 
ernor, and  later  president  of  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter in  Manhattan,  $306,867;  James  W.  Gay- 
nor,  whom  Rockereller  attracted  to  New  York 
from  Colorado  to  become  state  commissioner 
of  housing  and  community  renewal,  $107,000; 
Henry  L.  Diamond,  a  conservation  and  ecol- 
ogy expert,  head  of  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation  under  Rocky  and 
now  executive  director  of  his  Commission  on 
Critical  Choices  for  Americans.  $100,006;  Vic- 
tor Borella.  a  special  assistant  on  labor  is- 
sues in  Rockefeller's  administration,  $100.- 
000:  Hugh  Morrow.  $135,000;  and  Mr.  Anne 
Whitman,  onetime  secretary  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  assistant  to  Rockefeller, 
$48,000  in  gilt i  and  loans. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  state  o.fficials.  Rocke- 
feller said  in  his  letter.  "We  had  Identical 
objectives,  there  was  no  conflict  of  interest 
Involved,  and  there  was  nothing  Illegal  or 
immoral    about   either   the   loans   or  gifts." 

CURIOt'S    GIFT 

Rocky's  large.ss  was  also  demonstrated 
in  smaller  ways.  When  Meade  Esposlto.  a 
Brooklyn  Democratic  leader,  admired  a 
Picasso  lithograph  in  Rockefeller's  offices  in 
Albany,  Rocky  sent  one  to  him  as  a  gift.  It 
was  "only  worth  about  $2,000,  "  Esposlto  re- 
called, and  when  he  hung  it  at  home,  his  wife 
complained:  "Christ,  you're  spoiling  my  color 
scheme!" 

It  was  also  revealed  that  the  Rockefeller 
family  has  given  campaign  contributions  to 
at  least  22  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
since  1968,  including  $28,750  to  New  York's 
Republican  Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  Tlie  con- 


tributions were  completely  legal.  Curiously, 
Rockefeller's  letter  listed  one  donation  of 
$139,090  to  a  trust  "for  the  benefit  of  a  long- 
time personal  friend  and  associate  on  private 
affairs" — the  only  gift  whose  recipient  he  de- 
clined to  Identify. 

Most  of  Rockefeller's  gifts  appear  to  have 
been  motivated  by  his  praiseworthy  desire 
to  keep  able  men  m  government.  Nonetheless, 
prhate  financial  support  of  public  officials 
Is  obviously  open  to  wide  abuse  and  to  the 
appearance,  it  not  the  fact,  of  Improper  Inilu- 
ence.  Rockeleller  will  undoubtedly  face  stern 
questioning  when  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee holds  confirmation  hearings  and  when 
as  seems  likely,  tlic  Senate  Rules  Committee 
recalls  him  for  further  testimony. 

Rockefeller  will  be  grilled,  too,  about  a 
matter  that  smacks  more  directly  of  ques- 
tionable political  tactics.  In  1970  his  brother 
Lauriince  put  up  .1.60.000  to  produce  a  critical 
biography  of  former  Supreme  Court  Juslic-e 
Arthur  Goldberg,  v/ho  was  running  agaln.st 
Rocky  for  Governor  at  the  time.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Political  Hateliet  Man  Victor  Lasky, 
who  hiid  previou.siy  collected  and  pasted  to- 
gether every  anti-Kennedy  rumor  he  could 
lind  In  his  IdO'J  book,  JFK:  The  Man  and  the 
Myth. 

West  Virginia  Democrat  Robert  Eyrd.  when 
asked  about  the  financing  of  the  Goldberg 
book,  said  it  was  "reminiscent  of  the  dirty 
tricks  of  the  Nixon  era."  Rocky  contends  un- 
convineingly  that  he  had  known  nothing 
about  his  brother's  Investment  in  the  book 
until  FBI  agents  raised  questions  about  it 
during  their  confirmation  ixivestigation.  Dis- 
ingenuously, he  adds  that  it  was  purely  a 
money-making  venture  and  that  Brother 
Laurance  lost  about  $6'2.000  in  the  UI-coii- 
ceived  project.  Actually,  copies  ot  the  book 
never  received  general  distribution,  and  eieii 
the  author  claliiis  that  the  book  was  ti.^ed 
only  by  the  Rockefeller  campaign  committee. 

In  a  deftly  worded  wire  to  Goldberg.  Rocky 
apologized,  accepted  "full  responsibility  for 
the  whole  regrettable  episode"  and  termed 
it  "utterly  alien  to  and  incompatible  with 
the  standards  I  have  always  tried  to  observe 
in  my  political  life."  Rockefeller  said  that  he 
shotild  have  stopped  the  book  project  as  soon 
as  he  learned  about  it  but  did  not  say  when 
that  was. 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  might  bi 
of  interest  for  the  committee  to  inquire 
a.s  to  whether  Mr.  Kissinger  who  received 
$50,000  as  a  personal  gift  made  any 
reconimend.^tion  to  the  President  re- 
garding the  Rockefeller  nomination: 
whether  General  Haig.  the  protege  of 
Mr.  Ki.s.'inger  who  rose  very  fast  from  a 
colonel  to  a  four-star  general  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Kissiiiger,  made  any  rec- 
ommendation favorable  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. 

Inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest  between  the 
Governor  of  New  York  making  a  gift  of 
$625,000  to  a  man  who  became  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Ti-anspor- 
tation  Authority  which  did  business  with 
the  Cliase  Manhattan  Bank,  headed  by 
David  Rockefeller.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  ai-licle  from  the  New  York 
magazine  regarding  one  trust  account  it 
holds  for  Nelson  Rockefeller,  valued  at 
more  than  $126  million. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

iN.siDE   Cii.^SE   Manhattan:    First   Lc>ok   at 

Rocky's  Net  Worth 

(By  Dan  Dorfman) 

Ncn  York  Magazine  has  come  liitn  the  pos- 
session of   recent   documents  detailing   the 
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assets  held  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
for  the  "Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Trust."  With 
the  Senate  settling  down  this  week  to  pass 
on  Rockefeller's  nomination  as  the  next  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  material 
makes  for  Interesting,  and  obviously  timely, 
reading. 

The  documents,  actual  bank  statements, 
don't  conclusively  show  "how  much  Rocky 
is  worth."  It  Is  possible,  for  example,  that 
Nelson  A.  is  not  the  sole  beneficiary  of  this 
trust.  But  the  documents  do  provide  solid 
evidence,  in  close  detail  (see  next  page), 
for  the  beginnings  of  a  good  guess.  If  you 
were  surprised  by  the  modest  estimate  of 
Rockefeller's  net  worth  leaked  to  the  press 
earlier  this  month — a  mere  $33-niilIlon — you 
had  every  right  to  be.  Counting  Just  the 
assets  in  this  accotint  alone,  the  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  Trust  was  worth,  as  of  June  28, 
1974.  at  least  $126,776,331. 

Rocky  is  obviously  worth  more  than  that, 
much  more.  The  "Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
Trust"  Is,  we're  told,  only  one  of  two  trusts 
administered  for  him  by  Chase  Manhattan. 
The  second  trust  is  said  to  be  not  so  diversi- 
fied In  the  number  of  holdings  but  larger 
In  the  total  value  of  assets  managed.  If  so, 
that  wotild  tend  to  confirm  my  earlier  re- 
port ("The  Botom  Line,"  September  2)  esti- 
mating Rocky's  net  worth  at  some  $300  mil- 
lion. And  to  these  portfolios  must  be  added, 
of  course.  Rockefeller's  Interests  in  various 
family  trusts,  other  substantial  food  and  oil 
interests,  still  other  Investments  In  closely 
held  venture  capital  prospects,  plus  real  es- 
tate in  Venezuela,  Maine,  and  Westchester 
County. 

It  Is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  a  man's 
holding  of  308,200  shares  of  Exxon  wotild  get 
in  the  way  of  his  faithfully  executing  the 
duties  of  the  vice-president.  I  had  my  hands 
full  Just  wondering  whether  holding  a  big 
chunX  of  any  international  oil  company  made 
investment  sense  for  anyone  these  days.  How 
well.  In  short,  had  Rockefeller's  money  man- 
agers been  doing  by  the  man  and  his  mil- 
lions? 

Well,  the  first  thing  that's  clear  Is  that  the 
trust  has  done  tolerably  well  over  the  years. 
Judging  by  the  bargain  prices  paid  for  some 
of  the  securities  held,  we'd  guess  that  the 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Trust  was  set  up  In  the 
late  thirties  or  early  forties.  As  of  June  28, 
1974,  there  was  an  indicated  paper  profit  of 
over  $75  million  on  securities  acquired  for 
$51  million.  However,  with  the  stock  market 
having  tumbled  a  sickening  22  percent  in  the 
last  three  months,  Rockefeller — like  every- 
body else — has  taken  a  beating.  In  its  eight 
largest  equity  holdings  alone,  assuming 
they're  still  Intact,  the  trust  had  shrunk  by 
more  than  $13  million  between  the  end  of 
June  and  mid-September. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  trust  assets  were 
in  common  stocks.  The  biggest  loss  in  this 
period  came  in  Rockefeller's  substantial  hold- 
ings in  International  Business  Machines- 
over  $5  million.  Btit  Rocky  had  no  reason 
to  panic.  The  83,922  I.B.M.  shares  he  held 
on  Jime  28  had  been  acquired  at  an  average 
purchase  price  of  $15.62  a  share.  I.B.M.  com- 
mon traded  last  week  at  152— a  paper  profit 
of  almost  $11.5-milllon. 

Rockefeller  also  lost  over  $4  million  on 
his  Eastman  Kodak  holdings  in  the  last  three 
months.  But  sitting  on  130.300  shares  at  an 
average  cost  of  slightly  over  $8  a  share,  he's 
still  got  a  handsome  profit  on  the  stock- 
over  $8  million.  (Eastman  Kodak  sold  last 
week  at  about  71.) 

Things  being  what  they  are  on  Wall  Street. 
I  got  to  wondering  about  what  a  disinterested 
observer  at  Chase  might  think  of  the  general 
look  and  the  specific  shape  of  the  assets  In 
Rocky's  trust. 

So,  I  put  some  questions  last  week  to  a 
Chase  portfolio  manager.  I  didn't  tell  hhn  the 
portfolio  I  had  In  mind  was  Rockefeller's. 
Nor  did  I  mention  that  it  waa  In  Chase's 


care.  I  simply  told  the  manager  that  the 
trtist  belonged  to  an  extremely  wealthy  in- 
dividual who  had  almost  25  per  cent  of  his 
holdings  In  Just  two  international  oil  stocks — 
Exxon  Ck)rp.  and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 
I  also  said  that  another  17  per  cent  of  the 
equity  base  was  in  Just  one  stock,  I.B.M.,  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  12 '2  per  cent  in  Kodak. 

Rocky  might  not  have  liked  the  response. 
"An  absurd  portfolio  for  this  day  and  age," 
the  money  manager  told  me.  "You'll  never 
evef  find  a  portfolio  like  that  at  Chase.  I 
can  only  assume  the  man  whose  portfolio  it 
Ls  must  be  out  of  touch  with  the  outside 
world  ...  or,  maybe,  that's  what  I  should 
say  about  the  people  running  It.  It  must  be 
rttn  by  First  National  City." 

My  man  at  Chase  called  attention  to  the 
international  oil  holdings.  "A  25  per  cent 
holding  Is  rldiculotis,"  he  said.  "Exxon's  a 
great  company,  but  the  international  oils 
face  feome  big  problems.  You've  got  Congress 
raising  the  roof  about  windfall  profits.  There's 
possible  tax  problems  for  the  industry.  And 
you  have  the  continuing  threat  of  confisca- 
tion of  foreign  properties  by  the  Middle  East 
countries." 

The  Chase  portfolio  manager  was  deeply 
critical,  too.  of  the  17  per  cent  equity  posi- 
tion in  I.B.M.  "Here,  you  also  have  a  great 
company,  and  its  price  is  way  down,"  he  said. 
"But  there's  the  overhanging  threat  of  anti- 
trust problems,  the  stock  looks  like  it's  In  a 
technical  downtrend  with  lots  of  sellers,  and 
it  pould  go  nowhere  for  the  next  six  mon^'^s. 
On  any  rally,  I'd  cut  down  on  that  17  per  cent 
drastically — at  least  in  half  for  starters." 
He  also  thought  "Kodak  should  be  reduced 
hard."  His  reasoning:  "You're  entering  a  re- 
cessionary period,  people  are  going  to  spend 
less  on  'extras,'  and  Kodak  could  easily  have 
flat  earnings  for  the  next  year  or  two." 

Rockefeller  would  obviously  run  into  hefty 
capital  gains  headaches,  considering  his  in- 
come, if  he  decided  to  be  an  aggressive  seller 
of  equities.  Nevertheless,  the  Chase  official 
v.-as  by  no  means  alone  in  his  dim  view  of 
the  portfolio.  The  chief  criticism  I  heard  wa.s 
that  the  equity  holdings  weren't  diversified 
enough.  Another  was  that  the  weighting  was 
too  heavily  In  favor  of  growth  stocks  at  a 
time  when  securities  such  as  I.B.M.  and  Ko- 
dak are  under  great  pressure  and  when  the 
investment  tide  appears  to  be  turning  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  companies  in  basic  indus- 
tries, like  U.S.  Steel,  Alcoa,  and  International 
Paper. 

"A  typical  bank  list  of  dull,  high  quality 
blue  chips  that  shows  no  imagination  in  In- 
vesting," said  one  leading  money  manager, 
in  describing  the  Rockefeller  portfolio.  "It's 
fine  when  everything  is  wonderful.  But  when 
its  not,  the  guy  owning  it  will  lose  his  ass, 
and  in  this  case,  he  undoubtedly  has.  .  .  ." 

He's  right.  Prom  their  highs  of  only  last 
year,  Rockefeller's  four  largest  holdings  in 
the  growth  stock  sector — I.B.M.,  Minnesota 
Mining  &  Manufacttmng,  Kodak,  and 
Merck — had,  as  of  September  13,  plummeted 
more  than  $34  million  in  market  valvte.  And 
Rockefeller's  largest  holding.  Exxon,  is  down 
more  than  $12  million  from  its  high  of  a  year 
ago.  (As  of  last  June  28,  however.  Rockefel- 
ler was  still  way  ahead  on  Exxon.  His  308,200 
shares,  with  a  market  value  of  S21.6  million, 
sported  a  paper  profit  of  more  than  $19.5 
million.) 

So,  although  Rockefeller's  portfolio 
strategy  may  well  be  second-guessed,  no  one 
capable  of  taking  a  long  view  can  argue 
about  results.  His  advisers,  presumably  at 
Chase  Itself,  were  obviously  Investing  for  the 
long  term  and  it  has  paid  off  big.  However,  a 
a  Chase  source  tells  me  that  even  the  man- 
agers of  the  Rockefeller  portfolio,  becoming 
concerned  about  so  much  of  the  total  assets 
in  so  few  securities,  have  lately  done  some 
celling. 

TIjIs  Rockefeller  trust,  which  was  generat- 
ing income  at  midyear  at  the  rate  of  Just 
under  $4  niini-'n  a  year,  has  like  the  rest  of 


us.  gone  on  speculative  binges.  Two  note- 
worthy examples  are  the  purchases  of  $400- 
000  in  notes  of  Farrlngton  Manufacturirtr 
Co.  and  another  $400,000  In  notes  of  Photon. 
Inc.,  These  companies  were  what  Wall  Street 
liked  to  characterize  in  the  late  sixties  as 
"hot  technology  plays."  Alas,  neither  turned 
out  to  be  another  Xerox  and  the  stocks  of 
both  contpanies  collapsed.  So  too,  did  Rocky  .s 
Investment  In  them,  which  is  carried  in  the 
tri'.st  portfolio  at  a  $700,000  loss. 

Another  lemon,  at  least  right  now,  is 
Rocky's  investment  in  International  Basic 
Economy  Corp..  a  venture  capital  firm  headed 
by  his  son  Rodman,  designed  to  set  tip  pro- 
grams to  help  underdeveloped  counuie: 
Rockefeller's  original  investment  in  IBEC  cf 
nearly  &3.7  million  was  recently  worth  $1  2 
milllcn. 

Just  about  every  city  dweller  is  a  familiar 
with  Rockefeller  Center,  an  it  was  alir.rs- 
automatically  assumed  that  Rocky  owiitd 
a  big  chunk  of  it.  Well,  this  trust  does — 325.- 
(X)0  shares,  to  be  exact,  recently  worth  $32.- 
175.000.  The  Jvine  28  market  price  refiected  . 
near  $14  million  profit  on  Rockefeller's  pxir- 
chase  price  of  $18.5  million.  That  may  seem 
a  very  small  reward  for  an  Investment  thar. 
may  be  40  years  old.  But  because  the  stock 
is  closely  held,  the  current  market  value  may 
be  greatly  understated. 

About  11.2  per  cent  of  the  trust  Is  In  f.xefi- 
income  si  ate  and  municipal  bonds,  which  are 
exempted  from  federal  Income  taxes.  Such  iii- 
vesimenis.  currently  yielding  income  of  close 
to  $1  million,  seem  to  be  of  recent  vintage, 
with  the  market  value  ($14.2  million)  pret;y 
close  to  the  face  value  ($14.7  million).  In 
light  of  the  drubbing  the  bond  market  ha- 
taken  In  recent  years.  Rocky  Is  lucky  the 
trust's  purchases  were  made  later,  rather 
than  sooner. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  closely 
Rockefeller  him.self  follows  this  trust  and 
how  it's  managed.  But  quarterly  statements 
are  sent  to  all  trust  accounts  advising  them 
of  the  amount  of  inccxne  received  and  poii - 
folio  changes  in  the  period. 

Wliether  Rockefeller  himself  thinks  that 
Chase  is  managing  the  portfolio  effectively  is 
anybody's  guess.  But  there  are,  I  imagine,  a 
fair  number  of  fund  managers  out  there 
eager  to  persuade  him  otherwise.  Indeed,  tlie 
Chase  portfolio  manager  I  spoke  to  had  a 
piece  of  blunt  advice  for  that  unldentliied 
rich  man  whose  portfolio  I  told  him  aboti; : 
"Take  it  away  from  the  boobs  running  it  be- 
fore the  guy  goes  broke." 

A  Fiket  Look  at  Rockv's  Portfolio 

The  stocks  and  bonds  reprinted  on  the.se 
pages  are  taken  from  an  "asset  report"  for 
the  "Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Trust"  reiidered 
by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  trust  depart- 
ment and  dated  June  28,  1974.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  securities,  abbreviations.  pur.<.- 
tua'ilon,  and  format  follow  Chase  usage. 

Despite  a  somewhat  forbidding  appearance 
the  list  is  really  self-explanatory.  Wliere  a 
bond  is  listed,  the  first  column  notes  the  fare 
amount  in  dollars.  Where  a  stock  is  listed, 
it's  the  niunber  of  shares.  The  "market  price  " 
shows  what  the  security  was  worth,  and  ilie 
"market  value"  shows  its  total  value  iu  the 
portfolio,  on  June  28.  1974.  The  "account  iut; 
value"  is  the  acquisition  cost.  Tlie  "esTi- 
mated  annual  Income"  shows  what  each  se- 
curity earns  for  the  portfolio. 

Some  compulsive  reader  may  discover  thn; 
the  <"oltimn  titled  "market  value"  doesn't  add 
up.  We  show  there  a  total  of  $126,776,331, 
which  is  the  total  reported  by  Chase  Man- 
hattan's comptiter.  However,  one  of  our  re- 
searchers added  that  column  using  a  Bowmar 
Brain  and  came  up  with  a  slightly  different 
total,  .$126,776,335 — a  four-dollar  discrepancv. 
It  may  be  that  the  mistake  Is  ours;  some  of 
the  uiimbers  in  our  material  were  hard  to 
read.  But  if  I  were  Nelson  Rockefeller  I 
wouldn't  tell  Chase  Manhattan  about  It.  Its 
their  lookout. 
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FIXED  lUCOME  SECURITIES 
S'.a\i:  «nu  ifibniciDa!  bonds: 

Metro  Wale.  Osl.  Souihtm  Cliromi.i^    D  War.  I.  19E'.,  i!ue  M'.t.  1,  2n?n. 

Sstiamento  Minic  Oiititv  Cistrid,  C^hrotnia-  "ilertrir  revenue  series  A  OPT.  Feb  !.  19M,  due  Feb.  1,  2011 

Florirta  Turr|)ikp  Oeoartmenl  of  Transporlitmn— RV  ^avember  1975,  due  Nov.  1.  2010 ...1...... 

Florida  furnpike  Auihority-REV  OPT  Nnvemljer  IS/a,  due  Noi/.  1.  2C10 

HaitlOffl,  C';.in.-<'lu  Hh.  due  Jan.  i.  200t , !""_! 

H.irtfoid,  Torn.     riia4fh,  due  J^n.  1.  2'>07....l ' 

H.itttord,  Co-n.  -Pha  4th.  I'ue  Jan.  1,  200(1      ,.„,. 

H.irtlord.Cnnn.— Ptia  Ith,  due  Jan.  1.2009.. .4 

Helena.  Mont.- Pha  Ist.  due  July  I.  2003 i 

Helena.  ..Wii:. -Plu  Ibl.  due  July  1.  2004...,..;    .         

Ho'erj.  Hf-jnt.     H  a  1   i.  Cpi  luly  I,  ISgS.  (i.,^  luiy  !.  ?(i'?5  . . 

Up-.;  IprBv  Hi?l!wny  Au*niiiv  PIv    Improieiii'nt 'ewniic  or't  Js'i.  1   I9B?.  ?<>.",  Jan.  1.  ?011. 

il"?/'  Vail,  Si*le  Housing  Finance  A^enc;-    Hosn  and  nursiiis  t.oiiw  u.o;  •.  .;it  nrl'"  1:  -ue ;  130  1  US.  due  Otc.  IG 
ISM .  

ri.:,v  y.irti  SUU  Housiiir  Finjvce  A;'i,cy    Kihaii  r."iilal  pro.^  anil  W  '^6.  due  Dsc.  It.  197* 


Yoik  iW.e  Hou^ii-2  Fiiia:!-;e  Ai..'nLy     l!)nprc''l  hovrlrifi  proiec!  a'lVc  m>l»  r 
Popiar  Hli:H,  ^o.-Fha'lOtii,  il.ip  July  1.  20'J.V 
Ponlar  BIblt.  Mt.  ■  Pl-a.  doe  July  I.2MJ   .;  .  .         . 

Popiar  blulf.  kV.— Pha  !Otii  APT.  uuu  Ji  ly  1.  2005      

[Jew  Yjrl,  Slate  P:..cr  Au!''Ou  v-  Rei-  A  !  81.  due  .'in.  1.2010..       . 

'lev  Yor';  '^lal•'  Hf  '!"■.  I'm-vt-  Ar?ntv     |j|i":p''il  ..ii.l  :"ir':ini  hp'.-"  yti",  A    f-':;':   I 

Ne.v  York  S'.ile  Housinf  Finance  A-'encv  -Hpfoita' ard  nursin?  tiome  p.ojoct  A.  Nov  1, 

Port  ol  New  York  Autliority  Cuis  3&II1,  Au«iist  IS80    due  AuH.  1.  ZUOb 

Pueila  Kico  Wdtei  Resi^urces  Aulhoiiiy    Electric  lev  ^e-ics  1971  opl  Jan.  1. 1981.  due  Jan.  1, 2001 

Tjt.il...     ,  i     _     _ 


■/;  !  81.  tine  Oct.  It,  197' 


I?87.  due  Nrv   \.W' 
I960,  du»  Nov.  1.2012 


rQ«lTY  AUU  CQUIVAUKTS 
Coi|oi3le  boiidsconveitible:  t 

Fa.flHston  ii.lk.  conv  sui  ni-lf  li  ti..  Jue  Cijt.  1.  i**?) 

Phuloii,  Inc.,  ci'iiv.  tisni  .10!!:  Ir  6.25  ra»e,  4ue  Sept  1.  1983... 


Amount  or 
sliares 


700.000 
l.SO.OOO 

750.  con 

1,750.000 
185,000 

rno.oto 
20s  000 

^'li<,  UiO 
lOR.  000 
lift  000 

I  in  coo 
1  00c.  CtiO 

hOC  cnc 

100  cOli 
■<oc  n^J 
14S.000 

•.'.s.coo 

:')j.ooo 

'  '.-o''  coo 

vpii  rpf 

9tJ0,  (i<lM 
1.  GOO.  Cli-J 
1, 750.  OliO 


4(10  pop 
400.000 


r,-.irkrt 
t)ric« 


9S.  rof! 

89.5UU 

132.000 

r'2.000 

»«.890 
&9.510 
o9. 270 
Its  »« 
9b.  4G0 
S''.:?50 
■">.  «lp 

£9.000 

I?.  701 

•^.  ii:" 

i4.  VJa 

?o.  is;. 

'.?.  ?iO 

■ri.rro 

19.  S-jO 

n.  no 
a,,  boo 

;  03. 830 


M0.1 
2o.rc<j 


;".-rket 


H<i.  ocn 
134.  250 
?i,3.  010 
1.785.(100 
Ifl,  297 

\n.on 

183.  U04 
Hi   135 

SO,  450 
«2.  f.75 
SS  7".  I 

W.  254 

m  860 

<'2.4il 

!?0  7>U 

n'.:  IT, 

■  712.  (W 

;56.<isn 

bNi.  Wi> 

960,  tec 

1. 817, 025 


Acrounting 
value 


700.  pno 

I44.000 
771,9/7 

1,  761,  403 
180.  271 
194.824 
19S.633 
2C3.  309 
S8.260 
10?  fl57 
108  0^ 

J.itCO.OOO 


1.001,860 

'l4i!  477 
l.;2.477 
!'i2,274 

3  320  792 
88";. '7!. 
777. 374 

1. 017.  7*2 

1,750,  oca 


Estimated 
annual 
income 


41.30O 

'8.250 

i53.ibU 

'124,2iO 

'9.'?! 

'  10.  250 

■10,50to 

>  11,019 

I  5. 125 

'  f.  G38 

'  '5  63H 

tb.COO 

'  r>  •in 

I  1  son 

'  !4.700 

■  7.13! 

■  7.  4il 
■^.Vi 

'  '20.  CiiO 

'  5'.  m 

'45.0>M 

06.250 

118  125 


14.208.912        14  666,091 


923  ;6J 


Total. 


Piefeirod  stocl.o  conve'titjle:  A!!is  CiialM-.ere  Cor{^-  C'jml conv  A  pW  iiives! 
Cnmrr.nn  siod'.s: 


!"ien!  iet^e' 


Chemicals:  E.  I  OuPonI  de  neniours  6  Co.— Coinnio.i 

Electrical  and  ele'.lioiiics:  Ueneral  I  iMlric  tu     Lomiuon 

linaiicijl  seivict:  Inve.Muuii  ik"i i.  i;e.^!i>fCi.  v/l.  iiifs;tcis  Bei:e  Ir.t 
Fuels:  1 

[  <xon  Cnrp.-  capital 

Standard  Oil  r.o.  ol  Caliloir.ia    Ciiiinor. '. 

Totii  ... 

Hc?!;h  .Mid  rerso.:*!  care;  Mmck  *  Co  Inc.    Crini  2  7  9et?  por. 

leisure  and  education:  Eastman  Kodiik  Co.-  Ti^nidn 

Hsciunery:  Uatertillar  Tracloi  Co.     Ciimiiuii    X  

otiice  equipment:  : 

Inleniatioiijl  Bu  iiiess  Mac'ii'iDS    Ciji       1  

Mii)ne?'^d  M*".in-5  8  Mlp  Co.     C.immmi     J  

Total ..  I  


22, 'm 

4.  ICO 

72: ;  98 

7,  UiO 

?08,  20(1 
20u,330 


93,rC0 
130  3i)'i 
67, 332 

i3  922 
2l.b00 


40.000 

l&l.  /5ii 
•;9,  i50 


71'.  125 
26. 7bO 


20  rtfl 
«'  u.<i 

i 00.  coo 

900.000 

663.  r/b 
3, 575  452 


21,f.l2.52s 
5.  il9,  St.3 

27,132,388 


78. 500         7. 3il0.  5P3 

rii3,  875       :i.  531.  Ci^ 

tS,  759         ?■,  S-ra.  780 


cll'i'epii?: 

lofem^Hnal  B.isic  Fcononiv  Corn 
RrlckeleUer  Center  Inc.-  Common 

Tjtal  . 


romnref' 


■109.900 
325.000 


212  /bli 

.'3.  r.oo 


3.  .ICl) 
*>,P0O 


SHOpTTEPM  |.<VESTMENTS 


U.S.  Ticj^ury  b.lli,  di;e  On.  1.  1974  .  . .  ;t  . 
tl.S.  Trtasu.-v  liiH'^.  Ian.  17, 1974,  dii"  Jiiiv  18  1974. 
US.  Treasury  Ijills.  Jon.  31. 197*.  due  Aug  1. 1914  . 
US.  Treasury  bills.  Feb.  7  1974.  due  Aup  »  I97»  .. 


Tob!  .. 
Principal  cash. 


500.000  . 

1.150,000  . 

■ksS.  000  . 

465,000'. 


17,  854.  4(:r, 
1.387,  COO 

19, 442. 006 


1  229,  71X1 
32.175,000 

33.404.700 


476.290 

1.139,  790 
460  S96 
<!60.071 

2.  S37. 148 
17,860 


4C0.000 

-MJCOW 

BOO,  ceo 7  7 

2,2SaC0O  90.009 

285, 1P9  73.  575 

1,572  r42  I'P.  .'57 

750  pen 

2.0ii0.52l  1  4O2..^!0 

495.547  412. 7U0 

2.586.068  1,815,010 

332,317  i3(UCa 

1. 065  <T2  2S-  3fr 

773,  «IS  107  S77 

i.  311,  267  429  i.«l 

i02.  619  77  rn 

1,413.886  «».681 

3.R8-3;00    

18,451,279 

22. 143, 379 ..'" 


JI76.290 

1,139.75(1 

460.  99K 

460. 671 

2, 537. 148 
17, 860 


'23,710 

'  10,210 

4  004 

4.!i29 

42,852 


Grand  tola). 


1Z6.776.32I        51.093.487 


3,991.422 


If  iho  ,'5s»t  <t.A'  piirriia?«d  for  itiofe  th^n  Ihfiif.ice  valiir.  a  pnrilan  of  ttie  income  may  be  considered  a  retnrn  of  principal. 

I  THE  CHASE  MAHHATTAN  BANK,  N.A.  (NELSON  A  ROtKfELLEH  TWIST) 


F.«.'J  income: 

Si:ite  and  municipal  Uoods., 


X 


Aprfoximaie  Estimated 

Maiket  value    penieM  ot  total     iiintial  iiicoine 


14, 208, 912 


Rttu'non 
Madiet 


Total  fixed  income. 


i. 

T 


14. 208. 912 


Ciiiiilv  find  equivalents: 

Corporule  tionds.  convertilrfe i. MO  800 

Preferred  stock,  convertitile ^ 900!oOO 

Common  stocks ^ '..JilJil"yiyill"""lllll"  109,012,412 


T  .lal  equity  and  equivalents T, ,._ _ 110. 012. 412 


Tu'al  permanently  invested  funds. 

snort  term  investments 

Pii'ibipal  Crtih... 


124, 221, 324 

2, 537, 148 

17,860 


Total  fund ^ 126,776.331 

Shor!  form:  Tbis  priiit-ouJ  rummari^es  the  stajfe  of  1  of  Roeky's  trusts  last  June.  The  itemized  list  covered  4  more  patn. 


11.2 

923.763 

6.5 

1L2 

923.763 

6.5 

.1  . 

.7 
86.0 

90,606 

2,934,807 

"ko 

2.6 

36.8 

3.024,807 

2.7 

90.0 
2.0 

3,948.569 

42,852 

3.2 

0     .. 

100.0 

3.991  422 
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Mr.-VlLLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  Rules 
Committee  might  also  make  inquiry  re- 
garding the  details  of  the  gift  of  $86.- 
313  to  the  New  York  Republican  Party 
chairman  who,  the  Times  article  jidl- 
cates,  was  convicted  of  bribery  at  a  later 
date. 

Inquiry  might  also  be  made  of  the  gift 
of  $176,389  to  the  organizer  and  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  regarding  any 
and  all  other  gifts  given  by  this  nominee 
to  public  and  private  Individuals  which 
the  committee  feels  may  have  a  bearing 
on  his  fitness  to  serve  as  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Many  others  are 
mentioned  In  the  Times  article,  but  I  am 
sure  committees  of  Congress  can  make  a 
more  complete  investigation  than  a  re- 
porter for  a  news  magazine. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
had  any  advance  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ters identified  under  the  heading  of 
Watergate  but  here  we  are  put  on  notice 
of  questionable  action  by  a  man  now 
imder  consideration  for  the  high  oflBce  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  do  not  make  a  thorough  check  of  his 
background  before  casting  our  vote,  in 
my  opinion,  we  will  not  b3  performing  the 
duties  of  our  ofiBce. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  another  arti- 
cle dated  October  10,  compared  the 
Rockefeller  gift  to  William  J.  Ronan  with 
real  or  Imaginary  gifts  made  by  other 
public  ofiScials  and  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  money  by  a  very  rich 
person  should  be  considered  differently 
from  use  by  some  not  so  rich. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  item  entitled  "The  Best 
and  the  Richest,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  10,  1974) 

The  Best  and  Richest 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  October  9. — Suppose  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  made  personal  loans  total- 
ing $550,000  to  an  associate  In  public  life, 
then  appointed  him  chairman  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  agency  and  written  off  the  loans. 
When  the  facts  became  known,  would  lead- 
ing Senators  and  other  weighty  voices  have 
said  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  In  the  ar- 
rangement— that  It  was  Just  a  way  to  keep  a 
man  of  modest  means  In  the  pubUc  service? 

Or  suppose  It  were  discovered  that  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  had  secretly  given 
half  a  million  dollars  to  the  head  of  a  public 
agency  deaUng  with  transportation.  Or  that 
General  Motors  had.  Or  an  oil  company. 
Would  such  Republican  "liberals"  as  Jacob 
Javlts  and  Hugh  Scott  rush  to  their  defense? 
Would  that  crusty  conservative.  Senator  Jess 
Helms  of  North  Carolina,  be  the  only  out- 
spoken critic? 

Tlie  immunity  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  from 
ciiiicism  or  even  serious  scrutiny  Is  an  amaz- 
ing phenomenon.  He  can  do  things  that 
would  cause  an  explosion  If  done  by  anyone 
else,  and  still  keep  Establishment  opinion 
purring. 

There  must  be  an  implicit  assumption  that 
a  man  as  rich  as  Mr.  Rockefeller,  with  so  im- 
pressive a  history  of  family  philanthrophy, 
will  use  his  money  in  the  public  Interest.  We 
take  him  on  trust. 


That  notion  Is  staggeringly  naive.  It 
smacks  of  the  misplaced  faith  in  great  men 
that  got  us  Into  Vietnam,  only  In  this  case  it 
is  faith  in  the  Best  and  the  Richest.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  has  many  achievements  to  his 
credit.  But  to  take  him  on  trust  is  dangerous 
nonsense. 

Consider  those  huge  loans  to  William  J. 
Ronan,  chairman  of  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey Port  Authority.  Even  if  we  grit  our  teeth 
and  assume  that  the  money  was  meant  as 
mere  kindly  largesse,  it  surely  had  an  effect. 
Do  human  beings  receive  $550,000  without 
feeling  some  special  relationship  to  the 
source?  Even  geuerousity  creates  obligations. 

And  Mr.  Ronan  is  in  a  much  more  power- 
ful position  than  most  Federal  agency  heads. 
The  Port  Authority  makes  Its  decisions  large- 
ly in  secret,  with  little  by  way  of  democratic 
control.  It  plays  a  crucial  role  In  the  plan- 
ning and  economics  of  the  New  York  area — 
specifically  Including  the  financial  Interests 
of  the  Rockefellers. 

The  cover  is  Just  starting  to  come  off  the 
Rockefeller  largesse  and  its  real  effects  In 
the  political  world.  It  was  only  a  gesture 
when  he  gave  a  Picasso  to  a  Democrat  who 
helped  with  necessary  votes  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  who  else  can  make  such  gestures? 
The  salaries  and  loans  and  investments  for 
his  staff  are  generous,  but  they  also  are 
likely  to  buy  lifelong  loyalty  In  a  way  others 
can't  afford. 

As  Governor,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  equally 
adept  In  using  state  money  to  serve  his  in- 
terests. His  great  concrete  elephant,  the  Al- 
bany Mall,  provided  Jobs  for  his  friends  the 
building  workers.  It  Just  happened,  too,  that 
the  Democratic  leader  of  Albany,  Dan  O'Con- 
nell.  and  Mayor  Erastus  Corning  wrote  the 
Insurance  on  those  buildings.  When  the  Ill- 
planned  World  Trade  Center  encouraged  by 
David  Rockefeller  proved  a  commercial  flop. 
Nelson  ordered  state  agencies  In  as  tenants. 

Why  does  almost  no  one  pay  any  attention 
to  these  things,  or  ask  hard  questions?  Where 
are  the  Journalistic  bloodhounds  who  tracked 
down  every  scent  In  the  career  of  Richard 
Nixon?  Where  are  the  voices  that  thundered 
at  a  $100,000  gift  from  Howard  Hughes  or 
use  of  campaign  money  to  buy  Jewelry  for 
Pat  Nixon? 

Nor  Is  It  the  use  of  money  alone  that  seems 
to  escape  probing  curiosity.  Consider  the 
massacre  at  Attica. 

When  Edward  Kennedy  seemed  headed  to- 
ward the  Democratic  nomination  In  1976, 
various  newspapers  and  magazines  began  new 
Investigations  of  his  role  in  the  death  at 
Chappaquiddlck,  and  properly  so.  But  there 
were  39  deaths  at  Attica,  and  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's responsibility  Is  right  there,  waiting  to 
be  scrutinized. 

He  refused  to  go  to  the  prison  when  a  visit 
by  the  Oovernor  might  have  averted  tragedy. 
And  then,  when  state  police  killed  prisoners 
and  hostages  by  shooting  Into  the  crowd. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  nothing  to  say — except 
to  try  to  obscure  what  had  happened.  He 
has  not  yet  acknowledged,  much  less  criti- 
cized, the  horror. 

Of  course  prison  rioters  do  not  evoke  much 
public  sympathy.  Nor  should  officials  have 
to  sympathize  with  them.  But  cold-blooded 
murder  Is  something  else.  When  a  politician 
by  his  silence  condones  official  murder,  the 
calculation  or  cowardice  that  led  him  to  that 
position  must  say  something  about  his  values. 
Is  no  one  interested? 

There  are  many  other  questions.  Doss  no 
one  care  about  his  far-out  advocacy  of  mil- 
itary power,  or  his  opposition  to  the  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty?  Why  has  he  never  said  a 
critical  word  about  the  war  in  Vietnam?  How 
many  fall-out  shelters  has  he  buUt  for  him- 
self? 

President  Ford,  asked  at  his  press  confer- 
ence about  the  gifts,  suggested  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  to  be  considered  In  a  differ- 
ent w ay  from  other  men  because  he  is  so  very 


rich.  Are  editors  and  politicians  and  other 
shapers  of  opinion  going  to  accept  that  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  and  go  on  suspending  their 
natxiral  disbelief  in  the  case  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Another 
article  In  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
October  13,  entitled  "Rockefellers 
Largesse,"  relates  to  a  scunilous  biog- 
raphy of  former  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, Rockefeller's  opponent  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York  which  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  13,  1974] 

ROCKEFELLEB'S  LABGESSE 

Tlie  Rockefeller  family's  prestige  as  pa- 
trons of  arts  and  letters  has  not  been  en- 
hanced by  the  disclosure  that  Rockefeller 
money  financed  a  scurrilous  biography  of 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  brought  out  to  1970 
when  the  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
unsuccessfully  campaigning  against  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  for  Oovernor  of  New  York. 

Even  graver  damage  is  done  to  respect  for 
the  family's  candor  by  the  effort  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  his  brother,  Laurance,  to 
pretend  that  the  latter  underwrote  publica- 
tion of  this  book  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
business  profit.  The  "biography"  was  an  at- 
tempt at  personal  defamation  of  a  kind  fa- 
miliar in  political  campaign  before  and  since; 
and  Laurence  Rockefeller  evidently  recog- 
nized the  point  by  his  faUure  to  claim  his 
reputed  $52,000  loss  for  tax  purposes. 

More  disturbing  stiU.  In  the  light  of  Nel- 
son RockefeUer'B  designation  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, are  authoritative  reports  that  the 
whole  deal  was  handled  by  funneUng  laun- 
dered funds  from  Rockfeller  family  accounts 
through  a  dummy  corporation,  a  device  that 
preceded  similar  dirty  tricks  by  the  NUon 
Administration  in  the  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  Rockefeller  apology  to  Mr,  Gold- 
berg does  not  erase  the  outrageousness  of 
these  tactics. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  would  do  well  to  clear  up 
all  the  obscurities  about  the  book's  Inspira- 
tion and  financing  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner he  haa  now  wisely  decided  to  do  about 
his  lavish  gifts  and  loans  to  close  associates 
in  high  public  office.  His  detailed  Ust  of  some 
$2-mlllion  in  benefactions  to  a  score  of  pres- 
ent and  former  aides  wiU  not  still  the  con- 
troversy over  the  appropriateness  of  such 
princely  supplementation  of  governmental 
salaries,  but  it  does  have  the  healthy  effect 
of  bringing  the  facta  Into  the  open. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  basic  explanation  Is  that, 
in  line  with  his  upbringing  as  heir  to  a  great 
fortune,  he  was  helping  friends  meet  press- 
ing family  problems  and  that  no  conflict  of 
Interest  was  Involved  because  all  were  his 
personal  appointees  and  all  <^>erated  in  a 
framework  of  policy  established  by  him  as 
Governor.  There  Is  no  suggestion  of  any  ele- 
ment of  narrow  gain  for  either  himself  or 
the  farflung  Rockefeller  interests  in  such 
largesse;  but  state  law  Is  extremely  explicit 
in  prtrtilbltlng  any  "unlawful  gratuities'  to 
public  employes.  This  ban  Is  defined  as  ap- 
plying to  any  benefits  over  and  beyond  nor- 
mal compensation.  Another  prohibition  rules 
out  any  gift  "alued  at  $25  or  more  as  a  re- 
ward for  past  official  actions  or  as  an  attempt 
to  influence  future  actions.  These  legal  man- 
dates bring  into  obvious  question  the  sub- 
stantial donations  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  as 
inducements  to  help  bring  se\eral  of  his 
commissioners  into  state  service.  The  fact 
that  all  were  men  of  outstanding  compe- 
tence does  not  dispose  of  the  legal  questions. 

These  questions  are  no  less  serious  when 
an  official  as  close  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  Wil- 
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Unm  J.  Ronan — exercising  enotmous  power, 
first  as  the  Governor's  secretary,  then  as 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority  and  now  as  head  of  the  New  York- 
^few  Jersey  Port  Authority — takes  $025,000  In 
Slits  and  loans  beyond  his  salary.  The  Im- 
propriety becomes  especially  glaring  when  Dr. 
Ronan  cites,  as  a  basis  for  believing  that 
t'.iere  was  nothing  "immoral  or  illegal"  about 
his  taking  the  money,  the  fact  that  the  final 
S560.000  in  Rockefeller  loans  Was  converted 
into  an  outright  present  during  a  two-week 
period  last  May  when  the  Port  Authority 
chief  was  technically  off  any  state  payroll. 

Rockefeller  benefactions  to  Federal  offi- 
cials and  to  uc'.vspaper  and  magazine  \vriter<? 
are  aspects  of  "private  goverijment"  moru 
appropriate  to  Florenco  in  the;  days  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  than  to  democratic 
America. 

Mr.  RockeleUer  still  seems;  only  cMinly 
aware  of  the  potential  dangers  that  Inrk  In 
the  Inevitable  overlaps  in  the  Intere.sts  of 
government  and  of  private  Interests  a.s  lar- 
rcaching  as  those  of  the  Rockefellers. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  seems  ob- 
vious to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
can  be  some  overlapping  between  per- 
sonal and  private  interests  of  an  ex- 
tremely wealtliy  American  family.  I  do 
not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  OflBce 
of  the  Presidency  or  tlie  Vice  Presidency 
should  be  denied  to  a  rich  person  any 
more  than  to  someone  springing  from 
humble  beginnings  and  yet  Scripture 
tells  us  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
get  thi-ough  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  it 
is  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  heaven, 
and  I  wonder  if  this  cannot  serve  as  a 
waiTiing  ol  tlie  many  opportunities  for 
good  and  for  bad  that  are  placed  in  the 
pathway  of  tlie  extremely  rich. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  when. 
In  addition  to  his  personal  wealth,  an 
iudividuaJ  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  counUy.  coiiflicts  of 
interest  are  bound  to  appear.  Such 
conflicts  should  be  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  by  our  Rules  Committee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  country  can  afford  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller as  Vice  President  or  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  the 
confidence  needed  to  he  the  Chief  Elxecu- 
tive  of  our  country,  or  the  second  in  com- 
mand, should  be  In  a  person  where  ques- 
tions are  raised  almost  dally  regarding 
whether  his  private  holdings  are  In  con- 
flict with  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  Federal  Govemnaent. 

Therefore.  I  have  no  hesitancy  even 
at  this  time  to  publicly  state  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  against  the  conflrmation  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  but  I  would  ui-ge  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  to  consider  tliese 
and  other  matters  and  the  committee  to 
make  a  thorougli  Investigation  of  the 
nominee  and  Ills  fitness  for  office.  If  there 
is  another  Watergate,  the  blame  could 
well  be  placed  at  our  feet  If  we  do  not 
proceed  with  extreme  caution. 

ExBiBrr  1 

jFioni   tlie   CoNCBEssioNAi.  REcrasD,   Oct    3 

1974) 

Senate 

No- .  iNATioN  OF  Nelson  RocKnrEtiER  To  Be 

Vice  President 

Mr.   WtLisATss   L.    Scott.   Mr.   R-esldent,    I 

1  ike  this  time  to  discuss  the  nomination  of 

.Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President.  I 

luidcttitand  from  the  report  of  the  chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion (Mr.  Cannon),  that  w*  will  be  voting 
on  this  sometime  after  recess,  probably  In 
November. 

Mr.  President,  Immediately  after  the  Presl- 
dent  stated  his  Intention  to  nominate  former 
Governor  Rockefeller  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  constituents  started  calling  our 
office  Indicating  their  disapproval. 

Wit  bin  a  few  days,  we  were  receiving  mall 
almost  wholly  in  opposition.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  this  initial  response  by  telephone 
viv.A  letter  might  be  generated;  that  It  might 
represent  the  thinking  of  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

To  resolve  this  qv.estlon,  I  solicited  thf 
views  cf  constituents  in  a  newsletter  mailed 
about  10  days  ago.  It  seemed  the  best  way 
to  obtain  a  fair  sampling  of  the  thinking  of 
Virginia  citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  nomination  is 
different  from  a  person  nominated  to  .serve 
in  !he  President's  Cabinet,  or  even  the  more 
studied  nominations  to  fill  vacancies  In 
other  executive  or  Judicial  posts.  Under  the 
25th  amendment.  In  this  Instance  we  act  for 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  In  electing  a  Vice 
President. 

Our  nev-slPttpr.  of  course,  goes  to  all  parts 
of  Virginia. 

I  asked  tliat  resjjoiises  be  furnished  as 
soon  as  possible  to  assist  in  deciding  how  to 
vote  on  this  important  nomination. 

Of  the  responses  we  have  received  to  date 
from  all  sections  of  Virginia,  85  percent  of 
those  responding  oppose  Mr.  Rockefellers 
confirmation  as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with  you  some 
of  the-  representative  letters  from  around  our 
State  Indicating  the  reasons  for  this  opposi- 
tion. Tliis  Is  Just  a  fraction  of  those  received 
111  my  olHce. 

A  resident  of  Alexandria  let  me  know  how 
."he  felt  in  this  manner: 

"This  letter  Is  to  register  mr  \-ote  against 
conflrmation  of  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  as 
Vice  Pre?ldent.  I  shall  watch  closely  how  well 
you  represent  me  when  Congress  completes 
its  Investigation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  ha-i 
been  said  Mr.  Rockefeller  cannot  be  "bought," 
but  how  he  can  "buy"  In  many  subtle  ways. 
We  need  no  more  of  that  in  high  office." 

Another  lady  from  Clifton  Forge  had  dlf- 
fereiit  reasons: 

'Rockefeller's  cppolntment  to  the  vice 
presidency  has  concerned  me  deeply.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  man  with  the  awesome 
financial  power  that  he  has  held  will  be  good 
for  the  country. 

"Neither  do  I  believe  that  his.per^onal  life 
has  entitled  him  to  the  position.  His  divorce 
and  !rnb.sequer.t  remarriage  to  a  woman  who 
lo.st  custody  for  her  children  Is  a  pooi  ex- 
ample for  Americans,  especially  the  youth, 
and  I  can  see  little  chance  of  our  i.atlon  get- 
ting back  to  a  path  under  God  (as  Prcslcieut 
Ford  said  he  desires)  with  a  man  such  hs 
Rockefeller  in  the  second  highest  post. 

"I  also  object  to  his  fiscjU  Irresponsibility 
in  New  York  as  well  as  his  support  of  liberal 
abortion  iu  that  state. 

"I  find  the  man  totally  unacceptable  and 
I  urge  you  to  vote  against  his  confirmation." 
One   from   BarboursvUle  eumnerated   her 
reasoning  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  vole 
against  the  conflrmation  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
ifller  for  the  vice  presidency,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

"1.  His  vast  inherited  wealth  has  involved 
Uhn  in  special  iutei'est  mUsiae  of  the  United 
States. 

"2.  He  has  always  belonged  to  the  far-out, 
liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  party — even 
refusing  to  support  Barry  Goldwater,  the 
party's  nominee  In  1964. 

"3.  His  private  life — de.se i  ling  his  wife  of 
over  tlUrly  years — is  hardly  conduct  Ameri- 
cans can  admire. 

"4.  His  brother  David's  connections  In 
flnanci.ll  circles- national  and  internation- 


al—might have  undue  weight  with  him  in 
making  decisions. 

"5.  Lastly.  I  am  a  fourth  generation  New 
"Vorker,  and  have  oceii  the  Rockefeller  family 
"In  action"  for  many  years  and  believe  they 
have  wielded  more  Influence  and  power  than 
is  good  for  a  healthy  democratic  govern- 
ment." 

A  constituent  from  Portsmouth  Indicated 
he  expected  me  to  represent  him  by  my  vote : 
"I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  let  you 
know  my  feelings  concerning  tlie  nomination 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  vice  president.  I  voted 
for  you  In  the  last  election  In  hopes  that  you 
would  vote  the  way  I  thought.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  mine  and  your  best  in- 
terest at  heart.  I  hope  you  will  vote  against 
his  appoiatment." 

A  president  of  a  taxpayer  organiisatlon 
Uou\  Covington  had  this  to  say: 

•We  of  the  Virginia  Taxpayers  Liberty  As- 
st.ciiifir.n,  ostensible  oppose  affirmation  of 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Vice  President,  of 
the  United  States.  We  know  what  Rocke- 
feller  s'.ai:ds  tor  and  his  past  activities.  We 
have  had  too  much  Socialism  already! 

"We  beseech  you  for  the  good  of  America 
to  vole  against  the  affirmation  of  Rockefeller 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States! 

"Enclosed  Is  Just  a  portion  of  what  Rocke- 
feller stands  for  and  his  acts  In  New  York 
as  Governor." 

-A  couple  from  Leesburg  were  concerned 
abo'.it  abortion: 

■We  firmly  oppotie  the  coiifirmation  of 
Rockefeller  as  Vice  President.  He  Is  well 
iniO-.Mi  lor  his  anti-life  stand.  His  advocating 
Ol  abortion  sends  chills  down  our  spines." 

A  Richmond  physician  expressed  concern 
rp?nrding  taxes  and  spending. 

•Without  question.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has 
had  vast  experience  in  controlling  New  York 
State.  However.  I  do  not  believe  we  need  a 
in^iu  with  his  socialistic  philosophy  of  ad- 
mlnlblration.  Look  at  Ills  15  years  recort;  a^ 
Governor  of  New  York  State : 

"The  budget  was  quadrupled  from  $1.9  bil- 
lion to  $9  billion.  Individual  state  Income 
taxes  were  increased  from  seven  percent  to 
fifteen  percent. 

'Stnio  gasoline  tax  was  rtiiiied  from  four 
to  el^bt  cents  per  gallon. 

•  A  four  percent  sales  tax  was  put  into 
eflfect. 

"New  taxes  were  Imposed  and  old  taxes  In- 
creased Ui  eight  of  the  fifteen  years. 

"Ti)e  total  state  tax  burden  on  the  citizens 
of  New  York  had  quintupled  during  his  15 
;.  cars  ns  Governor. 

"Tilts  man's  philosophy  Is  higher  taxes  and 
more  tzo^'ernment  spending.  Do  we  need  such 
a  man  as  Uiis  to  l)e  our  Vice  President,  only 
a  heart  beat  away  from  being  :«>re8ldent? 

"Intlatlon  Is  ruining  our  country  and  for 
the  people  trying  to  live  on  Social  Security 
or  the  small  pensions  they  retelve.  It  is  an 
impoHsible  situation. 

•Please,  therefore,  vote  against  this  man  for 
Vice  President. " 

From  Waynesboro  discussing  Rockefeller's 

past  historj": 

'  Jvist  a  line  In  regard  to  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

"Hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  vote 

ngalns-t  him  when  he  "comes  up  for  election. 

•'I  don't  think  he  is  the  man  for  the  Job. 

Because  of  his  past  history  as  governor  of 

New  York,  and  because  of  his  close  ties  with 

the  leftists  including  Alger  Hiss  and  many 

other  rea.sons." 

A  Lynchburg  lady  opposed  Rockefeller's 
philosophy: 

"Pleaae  vote  against  the  conflrmation  of 
Gov.  Rockefeller. 

"I  am  sure  you  know  his  past  record  on 
Taxes  In  New  York  State;  his  Liberalism; 
and  all  the  other  facts  about  him.  We  need 
men  like  you  and  Senator  BjTd  to  oppo.se 
him." 

A  Chatham  l8w>-er  indicated  no  one  in  his 
area  approved  of  the  nomination: 

"I  am  unfavorably  impressed  with  the  rec- 
ord of  tornier  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  la 
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public  life.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
oeople  about  the  confirmation  of  him  for 
Vice  President.  I  have  not  found  a  single 
pei-son  who  has  voluntarily  approved  of  the 
conflrmation.  However,  I  have  found  a  num- 
ber of  people  xvlio  hare  been  neutral  on  the 
ti'ip-stlon. 

"Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  may  disapprove 
of  the  confirmation  since  there  Is  always  a  re- 
mote possibility  of  a  Vice  President  becom- 
i:;g  President." 

A  lady  from  The  Plains  Indicated  that  since 
the  citizens  did  not  have  a  right  to  choose 
Ihey  would  depend  on  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives: 

"Since  the  American  people  have  rot  liad 
a  chance  to  elect  the  Vice  President  they 
choose,  then  writing  to  our  Congressmen  is 
the  only  voice  we  have  at  this  time.  Certain- 
ly Mr.  Rockefeller  b  not  the  choice  when  It 
should  be  remembered  that  his  party  never 
wanted  him  In  previous  years.  Why  should  he 
be  railroaded  down  our  throats  now?  There 
are  too  many  wealthy  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try today  who  know  nothing  abovit  poverty 
and  surely  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  only  hare 
the  Interests  of  the  rich  In  any  decision  he 
would  make.  It  Is  time  to  have  leaders  who 
think  of  the  low,  and  middle-Income  tax- 
payers who  are  truly  concerned  about  this 
V  country." 

>w  A  Vienna  lady  spoke  of  moral  pollution: 
\'I  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  be- 
caning  Vice-President.  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  American  people  can  take  dl- 
wrce  and  the  abortion  fs.sue  so  casually — 
this  leads  others  to  follow  In  his  footsteps, 
then  what  do  we  have  as  a  nation? 

"The  moral  pollution  Is  a  pathetic  enough 
situation  with  leaders  who  will  do  nothing 
about  it.  Now  we  are  to  condone  leaders 
who  act  Immorally?" 

A  pharmacist  wrote  his  views  on  a  pre- 
scription pad: 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States." 

A  veterinarian  from  Staunton  was  concise 
with  his  views: 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  confii-matlon 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  the  Vice-Presidency." 

A  Richmond  lawyer  felt  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  not  been  sufficiently  concerned 
about  the  taxpayers'  money  while  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York. 

"Thank  you  for  your  September-October 
1974,  report.  I  would  like  to  express  to  you 
that  I  do  not  feel  Nelson  Rockefeller  should 
be  approved  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
United  State*.  His  record  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  he  is  more  concerned  with  social 
problems  than  with  social  financial  policy, 
and  I  feel  that  since  he  would  be  only  a 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  have  someone  In 
that  office  who  is  more  practical  and  whose 
views  concerning  the  business  and  welfare 
of  the  country  are  more  In  line  with  the 
views  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statee." 

A  Palls  Church  lawver  indicated  Rocke- 
feller was  too  far  to  the  left. 

"I  certainly  would  be  disappointed  to  know 
that  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  has  courted 
every  leftist  anti-American  wlih  whom  this 
Country  has  had  to  contend  and  at  the  same 
time  became  even  more  wealthy  furnishing 
both  raw  and  refined  materials  to  our  en- 
emies which  were  used  to  kill  American 
servicemen  in  two  major  wars,  would  be  con- 
firmed by  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States." 

A  Portsmouth  lady  states  he  is  unprin- 
cipled: 

"I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  confirma- 
1  'on  of  Nelson  Rockefelle-  for  Vice  President, 
ns  he  Is  definitely  not  the  man  we  need  In 
•so  v'.ta\  a  position.  He  Is  unprincipled — didnt 
support  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  1964— in  fact,  did  everything  he 
r  )iilc:  to  hinder  the  election  of  Goldwater. 
I>«>es  lie  think  the  people  have  forgotten?  I 
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also  am  av.-are  of  his  having  attended  Bilder- 
ber_,er  meetings,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  CF^  (Council  on  Foreign  Relations) 
Which  Is  supporting  and  working  for  a  one- 
world  government.  How  can  someone  belong- 
ing to  organizations  with  thl~  goal,  swear  to 
uphold  our  constitution,  that  is,  with  a  clear 
conscience?  I  feel  that  Rockefeller  is  a  ^ery 
dangerous  man,  and  hope  and  pr.iy  that  you 
will  vote  NO  on  his  conflrmation." 

A  husband  and  wife  from  Farmville  had 
a  number  of  reasons  for  opposing  the 
uoiui  nation: 

"We  have  nottilng  personal  against  Nelson 
Rockefeller;  however,  to  have  him  as  Vice 
President  of  our  United  States  might  well 
result  in  a  virtual  disaster  to  the  U.S.  This 
could  conceivably  result  in  his  becomliig 
President  In  case  of  the  death  of  President 
Ford  as  a  result  of  illness,  accident,  or 
as5as.sinatlon. 

"Nelson  Rockefeller,  a  notorious  spend- 
thrift, master-minded  the  most  lavish  state 
government  in  the  history  of  this  Country. 

"During  the  15  years  as  Governor,  New 
York's  taxes  quintupled  from  $94  per  capita 
to  $460.  New  York's  debt  catapulted  from 
$1  billion  to  nearly  $10  billion.  New  York's 
taxes  are  13 'To  higher  than  the  next  top 
state  and  5Q%  above  the  U.S.  average. 

"He  failed  to  carry  N.Y.  State  for  Mr.  Nixon 
in  1960.  He  refused  to  support  Barry  Gold- 
water  in  1964.  He  didn't  support  Mr.  Nixon 
In  1968.  He  is  loyal  to  only  one  person, 
namely.   Nelson   Rockefeller. 

"Ruckefeliev's  main  support  Is  derived 
from  the  Eastern  Liberal  Republican  B^tab- 
Ushmcnt  and  the  Rlpon  Society,  but  very 
little  from  the  National  Republican  elec- 
torate. 

"Do  we  want  such  a  man  to  be  put  in  a 
position  where  he  could,  by  the  accident  of 
death,  become  Presicleut  of  the  VS.t  We  say 
No.  A  thouiiaud  times  NO!!" 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  say  tliat  all 
of  these  letters  are  accurate,  but  right  or 
wrong,  they  represent  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  and  I  feel  that  they  may 
be  useful  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  representing  the  grass  roots  thinking  of 
our  citizens.  Let  me  share  the  thinking  of 
a  lady  from  Norfolk: 

"My  husband  Just  received  your  Septem- 
ber-October 1974  'BlU  Scott  Reports'  and  I 
felt  that  I  should  let  you  know  what  we 
thought  and  how  we  feel  on  the  nomination 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"We  are  both  against  Nelson  Rockefeller 
ever  being  our  Vice  President,  and  hope  you 
do  what  is  in  your  power  to  prevent  this 
from  taking  place. 

"I  believe  President  Ford  has  already  done 
enough  things  that  wlU  htirtour  Country, 
without  this  taking  place,  aiid  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  better  men  from  this  great 
nation,  that  will  do  a  much  better  Job  than 
Rockefeller  will  do  as  being  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"If  President  Ford,  is  not  stopped  in  this 
act,  by  the  Senate  and  Congress,  then  there 
is  no  telling  what  road  they  will  lead  this 
nation  down,  that  wiU  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  this  great  nation." 

An  Arlington  couple  refers  to  him  as  a 
"dangerous  man": 

"I  am  asking  yon  to  plea&e  commit  your- 
self now  to  oppose  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
President.  His  backgrotmd  Is  such  that  we 
feel  ht  is,  and  would  be.  a  most  imdesirable 
man  lor  such  a  high  office. 

"He  tried  twice  to  be  elected  as  President — 
and  was  turned  down  by  a  wide  margin,  and 
his  ambition  to  head  this  nation  as  President 
makes  him  a  dangerous  man  to  be  so  close 
to  the  Presidency — anything  could  happen. 
There  are  other  men  more  needed,  qualified, 
than  this  liberal,  dangerous  person.  The  na- 
tion can  well  do  without  him! 

"We  have  had  enough  scandal  f»nd  the  Re- 


publican r-arty  needs  a  man  v.e  can  depend 
on  for  leadership  and  strength. 

"Please,  for  the  good  of  the  country  Say 
No  I" 

A  Newport  News  lady  Indicates  that  my 
vote  will  influence  her  when  it  Is  time  to 
determine  whether  or  not  I  should  be  re- 
turned  to   the   Senate: 

"I  am  WTltlng  to  you  in  regards  to  the  up- 
coming conflrmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales.  Due  to 
his  veiceing  of  New  York's  1973  Abortion 
Repeal  Law,  he  has  allowed  millious  of  un- 
born to  be  condemned  to  death. 

"I  am  askii:g  you  to  vote  'nay'  on  bis  con- 
firmation as  my  representative  in  Congress. 
Your  actions  in  tliis  matter  wlU  definitely 
influence  me  when  it  is  time  for  you  to  re- 
turn to  Congress.  Thank  you  very  much." 

An  Alexandria  engineer  refers  to  Rocke- 
feller's perlOTmance  as  Governor  of  New 
York: 

"I  hope  you  will  vote  against  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller for  Vice  President  for  the  foUowlng 
two  reasons: 

"1.  We  cannot  aSord  hUn  based  on  his 
performance  in  New  York  State. 

"2.  There  is  a  basic  Conflict  of  Interest. 
His  fifteen  famUy  controUed  tax-free  founda- 
tions and  twenty-one  corporations  plus  many 
interlocking  directorates  cannot  be  ex- 
punged from  his  influence.  He  and  most  of 
his  foundations  appear  to  favor  Internation- 
alist/Socialist projects  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"Based  on  his  performance  alone  he  is  not 
potential  presidential  material. 

"PS.  I  voted  for  him  when  I  lived  In  New 
York  State  to  my  regret." 

A  Galax  couple  is  concerned  about  bis 
internationalism  and  trade  with  the  com- 
munists: 

"The  contemptible  and  ironic  nomination 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  Vice  President,  by 
President  Ford,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  morbid  facts  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  deal- 
ings with  the  Communists  may  well  bring 
forces  to  promote  trade  with  the  Communist 
rule. 

"I  urge  you  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  op- 
posing Mr;  Rockefeller's  conflrmation  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Our  political  representatlreg 
cannot  Ignore  the  facts  which  prove  Nelson 
Rockefeller  Incompetent  for  this  position — 
a  "heartbeat  away'  from  the  Presidency. 

"Nelson  Rockefeller  is  of  the  super-rich 
clique  and  an  internationalist.  In  1967,  Cjtus 
3.  Eaton,  Sr.  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  Joined 
forces  to  promote  trade  with  the  Communist 
world.  Combining  the  power  of  politics  an<i 
the  control  of  money  forbodes  a  calamity  far 
worse  than  Watergate.  We  frankly  don't 
trust  him  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  wen-being  of  its  citi- 
zens were  he  to  become  President. 

•^  believe  many  Americans  sense  the  diie 
consequences  awaiting  us  because  of  past 
political  experiences.  Therefore,  we  urge  you 
again  to  use  your  Influence  against  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Rockefeller." 

Quite  a  few  of  these  letters  appear  to  be 
from  women,  with  a  Colonial  Heights  lady 
indicating  that  the  rank  and  file  within  the 
Eepubllcau    Party    do    not    support    him: 

"Wlien  tlie  time  comes  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  conflrmation  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  the  lice-president  of  this  great 
nation,  please  tnke  this  into  consideration: 

"This  nation  needs  leaders  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has 
been  defeated  by  the  rank  and  flle  members 
of  his  party  In  his  bid  for  tlie  office  of  Presi- 
dent. This  should  be  sufficient  in  your  deter- 
mination on  his  acceptability  as  presidential 
material. 

"After  he  was  rejected  by  the  delegates  at 
the  convention  he  did  not  support  the  party's 
nominee  Barry  Goldwater.  I  supported  Mr. 
Goldwater. 

"I  wish  more  people  had  paid  less  attention 
to  the  press.  This  countn-  needed  a  man  like 
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Ooldwater    rather    than    a    Johnson    or    a 
Rockefeller. 

"This  country  needs  a  man  that  has  fiscal 
responsibility.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  record  In 
New  York  shows  the  one  thing  he  atn"t  Is 
a  conservative  or  even  a  moderate. 

"This  country  doesn't  need  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  vice-prealdeat.  The  people  have  said 
no  on  several  occasions.  Cast  a  nay  vote  for 
US.  please." 

The  chairman  of  the  Lynchbvirg  Chapter 
of  the  Society  for  Human  Life  is  disappointed 
with  bis  stand  on  abortion: 

"The  nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  perhaps  the  single 
most  influential  abortion  advocate  in  public 
life.  Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  abortion 
decision  of  January  2,  1973  New  York  State 
had  a  State  law  which  permitted  abortion 
on  demand.  This  law  bad  been  ptissed  by  one 
vote  in  1970.  Two  years  later,  In  1972,  a  new 
State  legislature  repealed  the  permissive  law, 
again  greatly  restricting  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion. Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  vetoed  this 
law,  thereby  returning  the  State  back  to  the 
practice  of  abortion  on  demand. 

"Tbe  Lynchburg  Chapter  ol  Virginia  So- 
ciety for  Human  Life  opptoses  the  Rockefeller 
nomination  and  asks  that  you  do  the  same. 
The  best  Interests  of  this  country  would  be 
better  served  by  someone  more  supportive  of 
tbe  right  to  life — the  most  basic  of  all 
rights." 

An  Arlington  lady  does  not  feel  be  should 
be  forced  uiion  the  American  people : 

"I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  confirmation  of  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
President.  The  American  people  do  not  want 
blm,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should 
force  him  on  tbe  American  people.  He  Is  not 
going  to  help  the  American  people,  and  he 
certainly  Is  not  going  to  stop  Inflation.  We 
need  a  conservative  as  Vice  President  to 
offset  those  liberals  that  Ford  is  appoint- 
ing to  office. 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  act  wisely 
and  vote  itiKfor  his  confirmation.  You  know 
that  he  is  lying  about  bis  finances." 

A  Harrlsonburs;  doctor  considers  him 
"unfit": 

"I  have  revlewefl  tbe  record  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  in  New  York  State  and  consider 
him  unfit  to  becon^  Vice  President  of  the 
U.S.  I  hope  you  wil\  vote  against  bis  con- 
firmation." \ 

A  Lincoln  couple  speaks  of  bis  help  to 
Communists: 

"Mrs.  Vei-milye  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  against  it. 

"Nelson  Rockefeller  is  for  international 
trade  whether  it  Is  in  the  Interests  of  tbe 
United  States  or  not.  His  International  Basic 
Economy  Corp.  with  Its  affiliated  Tower  Corp 
of  Cyrtis  Eaton  are  very  actively  promoting 
the  exporting  of  our  technological  know-how 
to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  guise  of 
detente.  This  Is  a  one-way  exchange  of  ideas. 
Who  will  benefit  from  this  exchange?  The 
Rockefellers  and  the  Eatons  financially.  The 
Soviets  will  use  this  Information  and  highly 
.sophisticated  "tools"  to  "bury  us"  economi- 
cally. 

"Will  we  ever  learn?  I  have  lived  a  lot 
longer  than  you.  Senator  and  have  seen  It 
happen. 

"Please  hi  the  Interest  of  long  range  plan- 
niJig,  do  not  vote  for  this  man." 

A  lady  from  Great  Falls  says  the  good  of 
the  country  would  be  served  by  his  rejection: 
"I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  In  times  such  as  these 
the  good  of  our  country  should  be  consid- 
ered before  party  politics." 

An  Alexandria  lady  Indicates  she  cannot 
vo'e  for  anyone  who  votes  for  Rockefeller: 

"This  is  to  express  my  deep  opposition  to 
the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for 
vice-president. 


"My  feeling  is  based  on  two  points :  He  con- 
trols too  much  money  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  such  potential  power;  Accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports  he  divorced  his 
wife  of  many  years  to  marry,  a  younger 
woman.  If  he  will  treat  his  wife  so  selfishly 
what  will  he  do  to  us  taxpayers?  I  do  not 
feel  he  has  set  an  appropriate  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  country;  as  a  leader  this 
counts. 

"I  have  always  voted  for  you  but  in  the 
f;iture  I  do  not  feel  I  could  vote  for  anyone 
who  votes  for  Rockefeller." 

An  Amherst  gentleman  indicates  his  past 
record  is  not  good: 

•I  received  your  news-letter  a  few  days  ago 
and  thank  you  for  sending  it.  In  regard  to 
the  Rockefeller  nomination,  I  am  against  his 
being  confirmed  as  Vice  President.  His  past 
record  is  not  good  and  I  don't  think  that  ha 
wUl  do  the  country  any  good  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  am  surprised  that  he  accepted  second 
place." 

A  couple  from  McLean  objects  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  oil  monopoly: 

"As  registered  Virginia  voters,  we  urge  you 
to  vote  against  confirmation  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  as  vice-president  of  the  United 
States. 

"In  our  opinion,  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
present  troubled  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  country  must  be  assumed  by  those  who 
have  allowed  big  business  to  control  our  po- 
litical system.  We  heartUy  oppose  awarding 
the  vice  presidency  to  a  man  whose  very 
name  Is  synonymous  with  big  business. 

"We  particularly  object  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
connections  with  the  oil  monopoly — an  in- 
dustry that  has  held  the  White  House  and 
much  of  Congress  In  the  palm  of  its  hand 
for  the  past  six  years.  We  think  It  Is  time 
that  they  relinquish  the  excessive  power  they 
have  to  control  our  lives,  political  and  other- 
wise, and  that  we  citizens  take  It  back.  This 
can't  happen  If  one  of  their  very  own  Is 
second  in  command  of  the  country. 

"In  another  light,  we  abhorred  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's handling  of  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Attica  Riots.  His  Inept,  tragic  fumbling  caused 
unnecessary  bloodshed  and  heartache  to 
many  and  demonstrated  his  inability  to  deal 
with  social  problems  as  well  as  pointing  out 
the  extent  to  which  he  Is  out  of  touch  with 
real  people. 

"As  you  make  your  decision  on  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  we  urge  you  to  take 
these  and  other  opposing  vlewjjolnts  Into  se- 
rious account.  Big  business  has  had  your  ear 
for  a  long  time — its  out  turn!" 

A  Portsmouth  constituent  Is  Just  against 
him: 

"Being  a  qualified  voter  In  the  state  of 
Virginia.  I  feel  I  must  Inform  you  of  my  dis- 
approval of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Please  vote 
against  his  appointment." 

A  history  professor  feels  that  he  represents 
the  leftist  element : 

"Please  allow  me,  as  one  of  your  most  en- 
ergetic supporters  on  thU  University's  fac- 
ulty, to  urge  that  you  cast  yoiu-  vote  against 
confirmation  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as 
Vice-President,  when  the  Senate  turns  to 
consideration  of  Mr.  Ford's  nomination  of  the 
former  New  York  governor. 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  represents  a  leftlsh  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  Party  seldom  ac- 
cepted (nationwide)  by  the  public,  and  In 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  case  always  repudiated  by 
the  national  party  at  large  during  the  ex- 
Governor's  bids  for  tbe  Presidency. 

"I  sincerely  consider  President  Ford's  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  be  a  step  toward 
national  disaster  and  earnestly  hope  that 
you  and  Senator  Byrd  will  refuse  to  vote  to 
confirm  this  wretched  and  shocking  White 
House  choice." 

A  Norfolk  gentleman  refers  to  the  moral 
Issue : 

"Irresponsible  or  negligent  rationalization, 
especially  on  moral  issues.  Is  one  of  tbe  most 


destructive  of  tbe  sacredness  of  tbe  values 
Inherent  In  our  constitution,  and  thus  of 
our  Nation. 

"Nelson  Rockefeller,  In  1972  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  blatantly  demonstrated  this  ir- 
responsibility by  his  veto  of  that  SUtes 
Abortion  Repeal  Law.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  his  confirmation  as  vice  president!" 

An  Alexandria  constituent  states  that  his 
long  range  views  are  not  In  tbe  best  Interests 
of  the  Nation: 

■  I  have  just  read  your  Bill  Scott  Reports, 
and  my  views  are  very  strong  AGAINST  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  man's  actions  through  his  politi- 
cal career  and  private  life  have  shown  me 
that  his  Hue  long-range  desires  ARE  NOT 
In  the  best  Interests  for  this  REPUBLIC!" 

And  a  Hot  Springs  couple  Indicates  Rocke- 
feller has  hurt  the  economy  and  taxpayers  in 
New  York  State: 

"As  a  taxpayer  of  Virginia  I  would  like  to 
request  Uiat  you  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Rockefeller  as  Vice  President.  It  is  no 
secret  bow  Rockefeller  has  hurt  the  econ- 
omy and  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  State.  Do 
you  want  to  see  his  policies  to  further  boost 
the  Inflation  that  Is  destroying  us  today? 

"How  long  wUl  it  take  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm him  If  they  Investigate  the  300  corpo- 
rations that  he  owns? 

"Also — tbe  fact  that  be  paid  only  $600.00 
Uicome  tax  In  1972.  Less  than  a  man  making 
$6,000.00  a  year. 

"So  you  can  see  what  a  man  like  that  would 
do  to  oiu*  National  economy. 

"Please,  for  tbe  sake  of  all  the  people  in 
these  United  States — 'Look  Before  You 
Vote.' " 

Mr.  President,  I  took  this  time  and  read 
samples  of  some  of  tbe  mall  we  are  receiv- 
ing to  let  the  Senate  know  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  regarding  the  Rocke- 
feller nomination.  I  am  sure  most  Senators 
have  received  mall  for  and  agralnst  confirma- 
tion. The  reason  for  reading  such  a  large 
sampling  of  my  mall  Is  because  of  tbe  over- 
whelming nature  of  It — 85  percent  against 
confirmation.  This  may  well  Indicate  how  my 
vote  will  be  cast. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiiaiii- 
mous  consent  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  is  to  be  recognized  next. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY FROM  EXECUTIVE  J,  93D 
CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION,  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE K,  93D  CONGRESS,  2D 
SESSION,  AND  ORDER  FOR  RE- 
FERRAL TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention  reached  at  Malaga-Tor- 
remolinos  on  October  25,  1973  (Execu- 
tive J.  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.» ;  and  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  adopted  on 
November  20,  1973.  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  at  its  eighth  ses- 
sion (Executive  K,  93d  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.i, 
both  of  which  were  transmitted  to  tlie 
Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
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pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  treaties  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  mes.sages  are  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  trailfimit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  amendments  to 
seven  regulations  contained  in  Chaptere 
II,  III.  IV  and  V  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1960,  and  an  amendment  replacing  and 
superseding  the  regulations  in  Chapter 
VI  of  Uiat  Convention,  all  of  which  were 
adopted  on  November  20,  1973.  by  the 
.Assembly  of  the  Inter-Governmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
iIMCO)  at  its  eighth  ses.sion. 

The  amendments  to  Chapters  II.  in, 
IV  and  V  are  directed  toward  the  im- 
provement of  safety  of  navigation  and 
were  recommended  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  of  IMCO  at  its  24th 
through  27th  sessions.  The  amendment 
to  Chapter  VI,  Carriage  of  Grain,  will 
replace  and  supersede  the  existing  Chap- 
ter VI  in  its  entirety.  It  is  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  safety  requirements 
for  the  carriage  of  grain  in  bulk,  and 
was  recommended  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  at  its  27th  session. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
IMCO  Assembly  actively  supported  the 
amendments,  some  of  which  had  been 
formulated  at  United  States  initiative. 
The  enclosed  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  provides  additional  inionnation 
concenung  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  represent  significant 
improvements  in  the  standards  for  ship 
fafety.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  acceptance 
of  the  amendments  by  the  United  States. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Whtte  House,  October  17.  1974. 

Ta  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

For  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
International  Telecommunication  Con- 
vention reached  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
on  October  25.  1973.  This  transmittal 
also  Includes  the  Annexes  and  Final  Pro- 
tocol to  the  Convention,  as  well  as  a 
report  by  the  Department  of  State. 

This  new  Convention  will  abrogate 
nud  replace  the  International  Telecom- 
mimication  Convention  of  1965.  It  gen- 
erally follows  the  provisions  of  the  1965 
Convention  with  a  considerable  number 
of  minor  improvements  and  a  few  major 
modifications  to  take  account  of  tech- 
nical developn.3nt.<:  in  ♦he  field  and  de- 
velopments In  international  oraaniza- 
tions. 

One  notable  change  from  the  1965 
Convention  is  the  deletion  of  the  sepa- 
rate membership  of  the  territories  of  the 
^♦•veral  member  States.  Including  the 
United  States.  Although  this  change  will 
deprive  the  United  States  of  its  vcte  on 
behalf  of  the  territories,  the  redistribu- 
tion of  financial  obligations  which  ac- 
comixiny  tills  change  will  result  in  a 


relatively   lower  financial   contribution 
from  this  country. 

The  International  Telecommunication 
Convention  constitutes  the  procedural 
and  organizational  framework  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  international  tele- 
communications, and  it  is  In  the  public 
and  commercial  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  play  an  active  role 
within  this  frr.mework.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  new  Convention, 
and  subject  to  a  reservation  noted  m  the 
Senate  Department  report,  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  17,  1974. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


MILITARY   RECREATIONAL   FACILI- 
TIES IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
turbing matter  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  which  I  believe  must  be  aired 
in  this  forum.  It  is  a  matter  disturbing 
mostly  because  it  has  arisen  out  of  in- 
.^uflicient  knowledge  and  misinformation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  each  area  of 
this  vast  coimtry-  of  ours  has  its  unique 
problems,  situations  and  characteristics, 
and  that  each  section  must  be  dealt  with 
on  an  individual  basis.  Yet,  recent  state- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  indicate  that  he  has  used 
the  measuring  stick  applicable  to  the 
Midwest  to  judge  matters  in  Alaska.  It  is 
to  my  distinguished  colleague's  recent 
statements  concerning  recreational  facil- 
ities for  the  military  that  I  address  my 
remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  recently  criticized  the  use  of 
military  funds  and  personnel  to  pronde 
i-ecreational  facilities  for  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel  in  Alaska,  and  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  statistics 
on  the  fishing  and  recreational  camps. 
Let  me  provide  some  statistics  for  my 
colleague : 

The  mission  of  the  mlUtary  in  my 
State — which  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
entire  continental  United  States,  requires 
that  the  troops  be  widely  disbursed.  A 
portion  of  these  troops  are  alone,  with  no 
civilian  community  nearby;  generally, 
the  locations  are  land-locked,  some  with- 
out even  road  connection  to  other  towns, 
or  the  outside  world.  The  climate  of 
Alaska  is  infamous  for  its  harshnes.s — 
its  cold,  darkness  in  the  long  winters,  and 
a  very  short  outdoor  summer  season. 

Recreational  opportunities  nearby  the 
military  installations  in  Alaska  are 
sparse  at  best — and  nonexistent  in  many 
cases.  We  have  climate  and  ten-ain  that 
lequires  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  outdoors 
activities — one  simply  cannot  go  walk- 
ing off  into  the  Alaska  wilds  for  an  out- 
ing with  no  preparation  and  improper 
equipment.  One  cannot  simply  get  into 
a  rowboat  for  a  weekend  of  fishing — our 
tides  and  storms  create  high  risks  and 
lack  of  .safety  and  observation  devices 
increase  those  risks  even  further.  Given 
these    coiiditions,    it    is    essential    that 


proper,  safe,  and  enjoyable  recreational 
facilities  be  available  to  our  military  per- 
fconnel  in  Alaska. 

Military  regulations  charge  the 
branches  of  the  service  v^-lth  responsibil- 
ity for  maintaining  the  welfare  of  their 
members — mental  health  and  outlook 
come  under  this  responsibility,  and  so  the 
military  all  over  the  world  maintains 
recreational  areas  for  its  personnel.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  conditions  in 
Alaska — which  as  I  have  said,  are  vastly 
different  from  those  in  the  Midwest  I 
hope  my  colleague  would  agree  that 
Alaska  is  one  of  the  harshest  proving 
grounds  In  the  world— yet  we  turn  out 
some  of  the  best  military  troops  for  our 
country.  These  personnel  desen-e  their 
rest  and  relaxation.  They  must  look  for- 
ward to  that  brief  respite  from  the  gruel- 
ing rigors  of  a  simple  existence  in  our 
outpo.sts  in  Ala>=ka.  and  work  in  Alaslia's 
harsh  chmate  and  throughout  oiu-  rural 
country  with  the  thought  of  this  recrea- 
tion ahead  of  them. 

My  colleague  talks  about  the  fish 
camps  as  though  they  are  luxury  estab- 
lishments for  the  military  brass  and  tlieir 
VIP  guests.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  some  statistics  on  that. 

First,  there  is  a  total  of  four  recrea- 
tion camps  In  the  entire  State — to  serve 
some  24,000  military  personnel  plus  ail 
of  their  dependents.  Only  31  out-of-State 
people,  only  2  of  those  civilians,  vis- 
ited the  camps  last  year. 

There  Is  no  discrimination  between  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  when  it  come.s  to 
going  to  the  camps.  All  have  to  sign  up 
on  the  waiting  lists — in  fact,  the  post 
commander  at  Fort  Wainwright.  one  of 
our  largest  installations  in  the  Stale, 
could  not  go  to  the  Seward  Fishing  Camp 
last  year,  because  he  did  not  get  his  name 
in  in  time.  There  aie  no  cabins  main- 
tained specifically  for  officers  or  VIP 
guests — they  come  under  the  same  rules 
that  apply  to  every  other  person. 

With  the  ei:ilisted  person's  take-home 
pay,  there  is  very  httle  left  over  for  rec- 
reation, and  without  the  recreation 
camps,  there  would  be  few  places — tak- 
ing into  account  the  gi-eat  distances  to 
be  traveled  in  my  State — where  the  en- 
listed person  and  family  could  vacation. 
This  is  a  particularly  acute  situation 
after  a  winter  in  the  North,  where  for  5 
monllis  there  is  little  daylight,  intense 
cold,  and  few  recieation  outlets. 

So  let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  these 
camps  tliemselves.  As  I  heve  said,  they 
.ire  hardly  luxury  installations.  Take  the 
camp  at  Seward — there  are  actually  two 
camps,  one  operated  by  the  Army  and 
one  by  the  Air  Force.  Seward  is  located 
135  miles  from  our  large  mihtary  bases — 
the  Air  Force  base  at  Elmendorf  and  the 
Army  base  at  Port  Richardson.  There  are 
other  camps  at  Naknek-King  Salmon  in 
western  Alaska.  260  miles  from  Elmen- 
dorf and  Fort  Richardson,  and  at  Birch 
Lake.  38  miles  from  the  Air  Force  base  at 
Eielsou  near  Fairbanks  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska. 

At  Seward,  there  are  small  cabins, 
small  boats  and  little  else.  R.  &  R.  here 
means  getting  away  from  base  and  post 
and  that  is  about  al! — and  it  is  no  witfcy 
equipped  facility. 
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Tlie  camps  are  operated  predominantly 
by  part-time  personnel,  mostly  civilian 
and  temporary  duty  military  people. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  the 
camps  is  3  days — and  at  the  Seward 
camp,  for  instance,  a  person  is  allowed 
to  have  a  boat  for  1  of  the  3  days.  Com- 
manding generals  are  allowed  the  boat 
for  just  1  of  their  3  days  just  like  any 
other  military  person.  These  boats  are 
just  tlie  barest  shells.  They  are  not  large 
boats.  They  are  boats  adequate  for  the 
.situation  there  and  Resun-ection  Bay  and 
Seward.  They  are  seaworthy  and 
equipped  for  the  waters  of  Resurrection 
Bay  but  they  are  not  fancy  boats. 

In  Seward,  for  example,  it  costs  $6.50 
a  night  to  stay  in  a  cabin.  The  dorm  space 
would  cost  $4.  Trailer  spaces  would  be 
$1  a  night,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  $1 
for  a  package  of  fish  bait.  It  is  a  great 
place  to  fish,  I  have  fished  there  often 
myself. 

The  camps  are  open  for  only  a  j;hort 
summer  season,  from  June  until  the  first 
week  of  September,  and  there  are  long 
lists  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  this  camp.  Less  than  one- tenth  of 
those  who  attended  the  Seward  Camp 
last  year  were  officers. 

The  Army  is  projecting  an  additional 
400  combat  troops  for  Alaska  next  year. 
These  men  will  be  In  the  lower  enlisted 
ranks  and  would  be  unable  to  seek  R.  &  R. 
anywhere  else  if  these  camps  were  not 
available. 

In  Seward  let  me  give  a  rundown  of 
this  past  summer's  attendance  at  just 
the  Army  camp.  From  the  troop  units 
there  were  1,665  personnel;  enlisted  375; 
enlisted  dependents — that  is,  the  depend- 
ents of  enlisted  personnel — 1,488.  There 
■were  276  officers,  and  1.104  officers'  de- 
pendents. There  were  56  retired  militai-y 
and  224  retired  militai-y  dependents. 

The  military  people  in  Alaska— both 
enlisted  and  the  officers — inform  me  that 
the  esprit  de  coips  has  increased  di-a- 
matically  since  this  program  of  taking 
entire  squads  to  the  fisliing  camps  began 
this  summer. 

This  is  essential.  I  feel,  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  activities  of  the  mili- 
tary through  the  long  winter  months  to 
know  that  this  R.  &  R.  will  be  available. 
The  facilities  for  R.  &  R.  are  vital  to  a 
continuous,  smooth  operation  of  our  peo- 
ple In  Ala.ska,  and  it  has  been  recognized 
even  by  our  new  company,  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Co.,  the  consortium  of  oil  com- 
panies which  is  building  the  largest  proj- 
ect ever  undertaken  by  private  industry 
in  the  world,  our  Alaska  pipeline.  Aly- 
eska has  recognized  the  need  for  recrea- 
tional facihties.  and  it  is  providing  sim- 
ilar R.  &  R.  camps  for  its  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  our  military  recreation 
camps  are  attacked  by  people  who  have 
not  been  either  to  the  camps  or  to  the 
military  installations  in  Alaska  from 
where  these  personnel  come  to  take  their 
R.  &  R.  at  the  fishing  camps. 

I  cannot  recall,  Mr.  President,  bav- 
in ^;  ever  received  a  single  complaint  from 
a  long-time  Alaskan  about  the  opera- 
tion of  these  camps  for  the  mihtary  per- 
sonnel in  Alaska. 

I  hope  my  remarks  will  help  to  correct 
some  of  the  misconceptions  being  gener- 
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a  ted  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
The  mental  health  and  well-being  of  our 
military  are  something  about  which  I  am 
most  concerned  and,  given  the  condi- 
tions foimd  at  the  military  Installations 
in  Alaska,  I  feel  the  troops  who  serve 
there,  serve  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  defend  our  State  of  Alaska, 
deserve  tiiii  small  amount  of  R.  &  R.  that 
these  recreation  camps  have  afforded  in 
the  past  and  I,  for  one,  shall  continue  to 
support  them  hi  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  ? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  CALVES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  an 
unrelated  matter,  and  in  view  of  the 
interest  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  in  the  activities  in 
Alaska,  I  wish  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  I  have  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  undertake  an  investigation 
for  me.  I  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  find  out  whether  any 
of  those  people  in  Wisconsin  who  have 
callously  murdered  .so  many  of  those 
calves,  the  beef  that  was  slaughtered 
the  other  day,  to  make  an  example  to 
tlie  country  about  beef  prices,  whether 
any  of  them  received  any  Federal  assist- 
ance of  any  type  in  the  past.  I  think  we 
sliould  know  whether  these  people,  who 
are  committing  acts  like  that,  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  our  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  past  because  I,  for  one,  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  to  stop  such  pro- 
grams if  these  people  insist  upon  destroy- 
ing the  protein  represented  by  those 
calves,  the  baby  beef.  In  particular,  I 
would  just  like  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  to  know  that  we  in 
Alaska  intend  to  take  a  little  bit  of  a 
look  at  what  is  going  on  up  there. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
tlu-oughout  the  Nation  about  that  ac- 
tivity in  Wisconsin,  and  I  shall  report 
to  the  Senate  the  result  of  the  GAO  in- 
vesitgation  if  that  agency  agrees  to  make 
one. 

I  am  informed  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  of  subsidy  money  that  went  into 
Wisconsin  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  under 
some  of  the  soil  consei-vation  and  other 
programs,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
these  people  who  slaughtered  those  beef 
cattle  received  any  of  that  money  be- 
cause, it  seems  to  me,  that  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  that,  perhaps,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  examine  as  he  looks  to 
the  concept  of  whether  or  not  the  R.  &  R. 
provided  to  our  military  personnel  In 
Alaska  is  truly  a  waste. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  m.y  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

•Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
tliorized  by  the  majority  leader  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois  such  time  as 
is  allotted  to  the  majority  leader  under 
the  special  order,  as  he  may  wish  to  use 
and,  therefore,  no  additional  time  is 
needed  beyond  the  remainder  of  the  or- 
der for  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  vield. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Veiy  well.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana resei-ved  15  minutes,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  remaining  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  plus  15  min- 
utes from  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
also  the  acting  majority  leader,  for  their 
generosity. 

Before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  leaves  the  Chamber,  I  would  like 
to  e.xpress  my  owii  appreciation  to  him, 
from  his  own  firsthand  knowledge,  for 
clarifying  the  situation  regarding  recre- 
ation facilities  in  Alaska.  I  think  he  has 
rendered  a  service  to  all  of  us  in  report- 
ing from  his  own  experience  what  the 
situation  is  so  as  to  put  it  in  proper  pro- 
syieciive. 

Second,  a.=  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  have  been  struck  by  the  feeling 
of  revulsion  that  I  have  witnessed  on  the 
part  of  people  who  are  visiting  the  U.N., 
delegates  to  the  U.N.  from  various  coun- 
trie.>--.  as  they  have  seen  this  needless 
slaughter  of  cattle  on  our  television. 

We  are  dealing  in  a  world  that  is  hun- 
gry; we  are  dealing  in  a  world  where 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  may  die 
this  year.  The  action  taken  by  cattle 
grower.s  in  slaughtering  animals  in 
order  to  increase  prices  must,  in  effect, 
.signal  a  lack  of  concern  about  the  needy 
in  our  own  country,  about  the  very  high 
prices  we  are  paying  for  food,  and  fur- 
ther seem  to  signal  utter  disdain  for  the 
dismaying  fact  that  this  slaughter  of 
animals  must  take  place  in  a  world  where 
people  are  stai-ving. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  the  sub- 
continent where  I  have  seen  people  who 
are  existing  on  just  one  meager  meal  a 
day. 

Afain.  I  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  rendei-ed  a  sei-vice 
by  asking  GAO  to  study  and  Investigate 
this  matter,  and  I  hope  all  of  us  will  see 
fit  to  study  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
.such  needle.ss  actions  taking  place  in  the 
future. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  on  three 
separate  subjects  this  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  may  proceed. 


THE  FLOODS   IN  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  faU, 
I  am  serving  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  29th  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly together  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Symington).  I  have  already  found 
that  the  experience  has  added  new 
dimensions  to  my  own  understanding  of 
the  complex  problems  that  face  us  all 
on  this  planet. 

I  mention  tliis  because  last  week  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  spend  time  \k1th 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  the  impressive 
Prime  Minister  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bangladesh.  As  a  national  leader  he 
is  beset  with  massive  problems.  Bangla- 
desh is  a  poor  nation.  Its  population  is 
massive  compared  to  its  resoiu-ce  base. 
It  has  been  scarred  by  civil  war  and 
devastated  by  recent  floods. 

July  and  August  1974  brought  the 
worst  floods  in  memory  to  the  people  of 
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Bangladesh.  More  than  20  thousand 
.■square  nules  of  countryside  were  sub- 
merged. Nearly  30  million  people  were 
affected.  More  than  1  million  tons  of 
c  rops  have  been  destroyed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  houses,  schools,  and  roads  have 
been  washed  away.  But,  reports  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  spirit  which  has  sus- 
tained tlie  people  each  time  a  natural 
calamity  struck  them  is  visible  once 
again.  The  people  and  the  government 
are  using  all  available  resources  to  repau* 
flood  damage.  The  international  com- 
munity has  come  forward  with  offers  of 
assistance.  The  United  Nations  agencies, 
friendly  governments,  including  our  own, 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  have 
donated  money,  food,  and  medicines 
which  are  being  distributed  among  the 
flood  victims  under  the  strict  supervision 
of  government  officials  to  avoid  past 
mismanagement. 

The  floods  have  made  the  task  of  quick 
economic  recovery  more  difficult.  But  the 
Prime  Minister  says  that  simultaneously 
with  flood  protection  and  relief,  the  gov- 
ernment is  moving  forward  to  mobilize 
necessary  resources  for  correcting  exist- 
ing imbalances  and  to  implement  high- 
priority  development  programs  in  the 
agricultui'al  and  industrial  sectors. 

This  is  a  difficult  period  for  our  own 
counti-y,  and  the  challenges  before  us  in 
the  Congress  are  great.  But  our  problems 
pale  before  those  confronting  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Bangladesh  and  their 
dedicated  leader.  They  need  and  deserve 
all  the  help  that  we  and  other  coimtries 
and  people  of  the  world  can  offer  to  them 
at  this  time  of  great  need.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  those  who  are  suffering  so  greatly. 


PRESIDENT  FORDS   APPEARANCE 
BEFORE   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
markable fact  that  President  Ford  came 
voluntailly  before  the  House  subcommit- 
tee this  morning  was  a  very  helpful  step 
toward  achieving  the  "domestic  tran- 
quillity" that  he  and  all  of  us  seek. 

The  President's  detailed  explanation 
of  the  pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon  did  a  great 
deal  to  clear  the  air.  It  reflected  the  kind 
of  openness  and  candor  that  we  so  badly 
need  to  restore  public  confldence  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Though  many  of  us  may  still  have  res- 
ervations about  the  timing  of  the  pardon, 
we  can  fully  accept  the  President's  flat 
statement  that  "no  deal  was  made"  and 
respect  his  belief  that  he  was  acting  in 
the  public  interest. 


ROCKEFELLER  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep- 
ly disturbed  by  the  continuing  delays  in 
the  confirmation  process  as  it  relates  to 
Vice-Prcsident-designate  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. 

It  has  been  8  weeks  since  Presi- 
dent Ford  nominated  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  be  Vice  President — a  nomina- 
tion which  was  greeted  with  widespread, 
bipartisan  praise.  Both  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country,  most  of  us  rec- 
ognized that  few.  If  any,  Americans  are 
better  qualified  to  hold  national  office 


than  the  former  four-terrn  Governor  of 
New  York. 

But  now  almost  2  months  have  passed, 
and  we  still  have  not  been  able  to  vote 
on  this  critical  nomination.  The  House 
Judiciary  Com.mittee  has  not  even  com- 
menced its  hearings,  and  we  learned  only 
yesterday  that  our  own  Rules  Committee 
does  not  intend  to  reopen  its  hearings 
luitil  after  the  coming  elections,  them- 
selves still  almost  3  weeks  away.  And 
most  distressing,  the  United  States  re- 
mains without  a  Vice  President,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month.  Considering  the  history  of  the 
past  11  years,  when  twice  Vice  Presidents 
have  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  Presidency,  It  seems  to  me  Im- 
perative that  the  Congress  act  on  this 
pending  nomination  with  the  greatest 
possible  dispatch. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
we  bypass  a  thorough  investigation  of 
tliis  nominee's  background;  to  do  so 
would  be  to  bypass  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter. 

I  do,  however,  suggest  that  8  weeks 
should  have  been  ample  time  in  which  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation  and  sub- 
sequently to  move  on  to  final  confirma- 
tion hearings. 

After  all,  there  has  been  complete  dis- 
closure by  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
and  submission  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  everytliing  that  they  have 
asked  for.  He  has  appeared  in  personal 
testimony  before  the  Senate,  and  has 
stood  ready  at  any  time  to  appear  and 
testify  before  the  House  committee;  and 
certainly  a  man  who  has  been  in  public 
life  as  long  as  Nelson  Rockefeller,  for  the 
most  part,  his  words,  his  deeds,  his  ac- 
tions, his  thoughts,  are  public  knowl- 
edge. 

In  recent  days,  information  has  been 
made  public  which  ti-oubles  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — information  dealing 
with  Governor  Rockefeller's  financial 
gifts  to  political  associates,  as  well  as 
with  a  campaign  biography  of  Arthur 
Goldberg  which  was  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's brother. 

Both  the  gifto  and  the  book  are  legiti- 
mate subjects  for  further  inquiry  by 
Congress.  Mr.  Rockefeller  understands 
this,  and  has  requested  an  Immediate 
reopening  of  his  Vice  Presidential  con- 
firmation hearings  so  that  he  may  an- 
swer any  and  all  questions  concerning 
these  subjects.  To  me,  this  seems  an  en- 
tirely appropriate  and  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  I  would  respectfully  lu-ge 
Chairman  Cannon  to  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion on  the  timing  of  additional  hearings. 

Can  they  be  held  as  soon  as  all  pre- 
liminary investigative  work  has  been 
done? 

It  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion would  require  such  a  decision  by 
the  committee. 

Let  us  be  completely  honest  with  our- 
selves about  this:  If  the  majority  con- 
gressional leadership  wishes  to  do  so,  it 
undoubtedly  can  delay  the  confirmation 
process  ad  infinitiun,  imtil  at  last  the 
Rockefeller  nomination  withers  and  dies, 
whence  we  would  begin  the  process  all 
over  again,  quite  possibly  with  a  less 


highly  qualified  nominee.  I  hope  that  will 
not  happen,  because  I  believe  that  the 
Ford  administration  and  tlie  countiT 
need  the  talents  and  experience  of  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  in  high  public  office,  and 
we  need  those  talents  and  that  experi- 
ence at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Let  us  not  gloss  over  his  mistakes  and 
niisjudgments;  like  all  of  us,  he  has  com- 
piled his  full  share  of  tliem,  and  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  it.  But  let  us  not 
nitpick  this  outstanding  nomination  to 
death,  either.  Let  us  give  Governor 
Rockefeller  an  early  opportunity  to  an- 
swer whatever  questions  we  may  have, 
and  then  let  us  vote  his  nomination  up 
or  down.  Our  country  needs  a  constitu- 
tionally selected  successor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Six  weeks  ago.  President  Ford  met 
his  responsibility  in  this  regard,  and  met 
it  well.  Now  it  is  time  that  we  meet  ours. 


ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  AMERICAS 
RESPONSE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  tlie 
past  year  the  oil-consuming  nations  of 
the  world,  developed  as  well  as  develop- 
ing, have  floimdered  in  a  sea  of  financial 
and  economic  uncertainty.  A  simultane- 
ous downturn  in  the  economies  of  these 
nations  heightened  fears  of  rising  im- 
employment  and  zero  or  declining  rates 
of  gi-owth.  Raging  global  inflation  con- 
tinues, even  threatens  to  accelerate. 
There  are  gi-owlng  shortages  in  world- 
wide food  suppUes.  Commodity  prices 
have  skyrocketed. 

The  fourfold  increase,  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  engineered  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Nations — 
OPEC — is,  without  question,  what  ha,s 
contributed  most  to  international  eco- 
nomic instabihty.  TTie  international  pay- 
ment imbalances  generated  by  this  cartel 
administered  price  of  the  world's  most 
important  energy  soui'ce  were  Immedi- 
ate and  Increasingly  ruinous.  More  than 
anything  else  the  precipitous  nature  of 
this  enormous  price  lise  prevented  an 
orderly  financial  adjustment  by  the  ef- 
fected nations. 

In  1972  the  OPEC  nations  earned  $15 
billion  from  their  export  of  crude  oil.  The 
earnings  grew  to  $25  billion  In  1973.  In 
1974  their  estimated  receipts  will  be 
roughly  $80  billion.  The  United  States 
alone  will  pay  $22.5  billion  for  oil  im- 
ports from  the  OPEC  nations  in  1974.  up 
from  $3.6  billion  in  1972  and  $6.7  billion 
in  1973. 

The  staggering  price  rises  constitute 
an  enormous  "excise"  tax  on  oil-con- 
siunlng  nations,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Some  painful  adjustments  have  been 
made  to  the  new  economic  and  financial 
reaUties  imposed  by  OPEC.  Worldwide 
consumption  of  f>etroleimi  has  declined 
slightly  in  1974,  rather  than  increasing 
at  a  7-  to  10-percent  rate  as  anticipated. 
Resultuig  shortages  of  certain  key  prod- 
ucts such  as  fertilizers  and  petrochem- 
icals have  worked  a  real  hardship  in 
many  underdeveloped  nations.  Mean- 
while, the  fires  of  inflation  have  been 
fui'ther  fulled.  And  major  adjustments 
have  been  made  in  the  International  fi- 
nancial structiu'e  to  facilitate  the  "re- 
cycling" of  the  bulk  of  the  surplus  OPEC 
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funds — approximately  $55  billion  tliiR 
year  alone — back  into  the  hands  of  oil 
consumers  in  order  to  finance  fui'ther 
petroleum  purchases. 

The  immediate  shock  of  the  OPEC  ac- 
tion has  been  absorbed.  Financial  mar- 
kets in  Eui-ope  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  special  lending  facilities  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Monetaiy 
Fund,  have  been  suecesslul  in  insuring 
that  the  short-tenn  deposits  of  the 
OPEC  nations  ai-e  rechanneled  in  the 
form  of  long-term  loans  to  most  of  those 
nations  in  need.  But  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  inaction  by  thi^  short-term 
resiliency.  In  the  end,  the  overburdened 
world  financial  system  may  crumble.  One 
by  one.  countries  could  collapse  econom- 
ically with  resulting  international  bank- 
luptcy.  This  would  hardly  be  beneficial 
to  the  oU  producers  who  are  desirous  of 
industrialization,  diversification,  and 
trade. 

Tiie  oil-consunoing  nations  cannot  sur- 
vive by  merely  coping  with  the  present 
situation.  Tlie  stated  subject  of  these 
hearings,  recycUng  petrodollars,  can  only 
probably  provide  a  temporary  answer  at 
best.  Whatever  means  are  developed, 
they  can  only  deal  with  the  problem  over 
a  sboi-t  period.  Instead  we  need  a  co- 
herent, long-term  sti-ategy  to  reduce  oil 
prices  and  lessen  tlie  inapact  of  highei- 
prices.  Tlie  dangers  of  inaction  are  cJear. 
The  tools  for  achieving  this  strategy  are 
few  anJ  call  for  sacrifice  by  us  all. 

Withholding  industrtial  and  techno- 
logical goods  and  services  from  the  oil 
producing  countries,  or  dramatically 
raising  the  prioes  for  such  goods  and 
services  in  retaliation  for  the  OPEC  car- 
tel policies  invites  confrontation  that 
should  be  avoided. 

Vague  public  threats  or  political,  even 
mihtai-y  action,  if  the  oil  prices  menace 
the  fundamental  health  of  the  economies 
of  the  oil  consuming  nations  are  not  the 
answ-r.  Political  or  mlhtary  action  risk 
bringing  about  xinforeseen  results,  and 
are  inconsistent  with  our  objective  to 
find  peaceful  solutions  to  the  world's 
problems. 

Thus  far  the  American  response  has 
been  to  aeek  coordii:»ution  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies  In  formulating  stockpiling 
and  dJrtribution  programs  in  the  event 
of  another  oil  boycott.  At  the  .same  time, 
long-term  progiams  designed  to  expand 
domestic  enei-gy  suP!-ilies  and  decrease 
our  dependence  on  energy  Imports  have 
been  initiated.  These  are  hopeful  moves. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  cloar  to  me  that  little 
has  been  done  to  fashion  a  tough  and  co- 
herent domestic  energy  policy  which 
should  h?.ve  a  desirable  effect  on  tl»e 
OPEC  oil  prices. 

A  cornerstone  of  our  domestic  energy 
policy  must  be  energy;  conservation.  To 
diite,  oil  consei-vation  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  mainly  in  response  to  higher 
prices.  American  demand  for  oil  dropped 
5  percent  during  the  first  8  months  of 
1974.  But  there  are  unmlstaltable  signs 
that  oil  consimiers  nre  returning  to  their 
proJligate  ways.  Thus  far  token  pledges 
hp.ve  been  substituted  for  changes  in  our 
b.'^'.ic  consumption  pattern.  - 

While  I  am  all  for  voluntary  conservr- 
tion  whenever  possible,  tt  is  my  own 
judgment  exhortations  abotit  sa^'iog  1 


million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  or  driving 
5  percent  less  are  not  enough.  What  is 
needed  most  is  a  firm  display  of  national 
resolve  to  reduce  our  oil  needs  and  a 
program  appropriate  to  the  crisis  we 
face. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
most  consistent  with  the  statements  of 
the  OPEC  leaders,  is  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion to  reduce  dramatically  petroleum 
consumption  in  this  country.  In  that 
way,  we  would  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  United  States,  for  one, 
means  business  about  reducing  imports. 
And  we  must  do  so  now. 

I  simply  do  not  feel  that  a  voluntary 
program  is  going  to  work;  nor  do  I  think 
the  crisis  that  we  face  allows  us  the  time 
to  hope  that  it  will  work  and  then  take 
corrective  action  If  It  does  not  work. 

We  cannot  risk  that;  there  mixst  be  a 
uniformity  of  sacrifice  that  is  made,  and 
that  can  really  only  be  done  by  a  pro- 
gram enunciated  by  our  national  leader- 
ship. 

Examples  of  what  must  now  be  con- 
sidered include: 

First.  Must  increase  taxes  on  gaso- 
line with  appropriate  tax  rebates  to 
relieve  hard.'Jhlps.  These  taxes  should 
be  at  lea.st  sufficieirt  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  hopefully  reduce  gaso- 
line consumption; 

Second.  A  month  by  month  manda- 
tory, steady  reduction  In  petroleum  im- 
ports so  as  to  reduce  by  1976,  present 
levels  imported  by  30  percent. 

That  would  mean  that  by  1976  we 
would  have  reduced  our  imports  by  2 
million  barrels  per  day. 

Third.  Develop  mandatory  reductions 
in  gasoline  consumption  such  as  im- 
po.«;ing  at  the  manufacturers'  levels  stiff 
taxes  based  on  automobile  mileage,  strict 
enforcement  of  the  55  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  and  mandatory  "no  drive" 
day.  or  days,  for  every  American  auto- 
n:  bile. 

Fourth.  Mandatory  conservation  meas- 
ures, such  as  restrictions  on  commercial 
and  home  heating,  cooling,  and  lighting 
and  adoption  of  insulation  standards  for 
all  new  construction. 

Each  of  these  presents  some  inequities 
and  risks  unintended  di.stoi-tions  in  the 
economy.  But  if  the  United  States  as- 
sumes leadership  among  the  major  oil 
importing  nations  by  sharply  reducing 
its  oil  imports  it  will  be  clear  to  the 
OPEC  countries  that  we  view  oil  prices  as 
our  number  one  inflation  problem  and 
one  which  we  are  committed  to  solve. 
It  will  also  encourage  the  development 
of  alternative  nonpetroleum  tjiDes  of 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  major- 
ity leader  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Ma-'isfield)  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  liave  a  colloquy  on  where  we  stand 
with  respect  to  the  $3C0  billion  limita- 
tion on  spending,  or  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing, asked  for  by  the  President. 

I  feel  the  Congress  would  overwhelm- 
ingly suijport  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  passed  three  reso- 
lutions cutting  Epeziding  to  $293  billion. 
At  this  time,  3  v,  months  after  the  begin- 
rins;  of  the  fi.ccal  year,  it  would  be  un- 
ven'istic  for  us  to  a'^sume  we  can  tuim 


the  clock  back  and  cut  back  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

But  we  still  do  have  time  to  reduce 
expenditmes  to  $300  billion. 

While  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  in 
recess,  I  would  hope  that  •"'?  could  in 
some  way  signal  to  the  President  that  we 
would  like  tliat  peiiod  of  recess  used  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  OMB,  to  develop  and 
send  to  the  Congress  on  our  return  a 
budget  for  1975  fiscal  year  reduced  to 
the  level  of  $300  billion,  showing  the 
areas  where  the  administration  would 
recommend  we  cut. 

That  would  not  preclude  the  admin- 
Isti-ation,  knowing  that  many  Senators 
feel  that  it  should  be  cut  to  $295  billion, 
from  showing  where  further  cuts  could 
be  made.  At  least  we  would  get  underway 
the  procedure  of  having  an  official  re- 
submission of  the  1975  fiscal  year  budget 
to  the  Congress  so  that  we  cjuld  begi:i 
work  on  it  in  the  month  tliat  we  would 
have  remaining  in  the  session  before  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, but  I  am  sure  he  knows  more  about 
the  question  he  asked  me  insofar  as  the 
former  pai't  of  hLs  question  is  concerned 
As  far  as  tliis  side  is  concerned,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  for  a  $300  billion  cell- 
ing, but,  unfortunately,  tliere  is  a  very 
strong  hold  on  the  Senators  side  which 
indicates  tliat  a  certain  Senator  would 
be  opposed  to  taking  up  this  reoolution 
at  this  time  because  he  wants  to  set  the 
figure  at  $295  billion. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have,  on 
four  occasions  in  this  body,  passed  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  ceiling  of  from  $295 
billion  to  $300  billion.  There  is  nothing 
more  that  the  joint  leader<5hlp  can  do 
as  long  as  the  Senator  on  the  other  side 
indicates  a  hold  on  this  legislation,  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  introduced 
seeking  to  set  a  limit  of  $300  biUion. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  is  stymied. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
leader  for  his  explanation.  As  he  has  in- 
dicated, the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  weB 
aware  of  the  procedm^l  problem  that  we 
now  face  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Plus  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  does  have  a 
resolution  on  the  calendar — it  has  been 
on  the  calendar  .since  the  15th — to  es- 
tablish a  ceiling  on  fi.scal  year  1975  ex- 
penditures, which  I  think  calls  for  a  $306 
billion  figure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  Is  right,  consistent 
with  what  the  President  has  asked  for  in 
the  spirit  of  wanting  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  and  get  something  rather 
than  nothing. 

It  is  the  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  unani- 
mous consent  would  be  required.  Even 
though  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  not  in  the  Chamber,  as  a 
colleague  and  friend  I  would  want  to 
honor  and  respect  his  verbal  indication 
to  me  that  he  would  ask  for  a  hold  on 
this  and  not  want  It  considered. 

However,  I  put  a  practical  question  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  The 
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President  has  asked  that  the  Congress 
adopt  a  ceiling.  The  House  has  already 
passed  the  $300  billion  ceiling,  and  it  is 
at  the  desk  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
passed  on  three  occasions  a  $295  billion 
ceiling,  and  there  is  no  question,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  see  a  cut.  It  is 
just  a  question  as  to  how  much.  The 
maximum  ceiling  would  be  $300  billion, 
considering  that  we  have  already  adopted 
three  times  before,  by  an  overwhelmuig 
vote,  the  $295  billion  figure. 

So  I  ask  this  question:  Would  it  not 
then  be  wise  for  the  executive  branch 
of  Govei'nment,  rather  than  waiting  for 
a  formal  piece  of  paper,  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  the  House  has  acted,  the  Sen- 
ate has  previously  acted,  and  the  $300 
billion  would  be  the  maximum  budget 
figure  that  the  Senate  would  like  to  see, 
and  the  indications  would  be  that  there 
would  only  be  a  fight  to  reduce  that  fig- 
ure again  to  $295  billion? 

Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  for  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  to  use  this  period  of  the 
congressional  recess  to  make  up  as  a 
minimum  and  resubmit  it  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  based  on  $300  billion  max- 
imum spending,  to  take  out  of  that 
budget  every  single  dollar  of  additional 
money  in  good  conscience  that  he  can 
recommend,  taking  into  account  the  late- 
ness of  the  period  that  they  could  actu- 
ally effect  in  that  budfret?  At  least  as  a 
bare  minimum  they  should  resubmit  for 
our  consideration  on  our  return  a  $300 
billion  figiue. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  under  the  morning  hom\ 


tive,  that  we  must  cut,  and  we  must  cut 
in  almost  every  area  of  spending. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  Director  of 
OMB  would  strongly  recommend  new 
revenue,  because  there  are  new  expendi- 
tures that  we  face — in  unemployment 
compensation,  in  public  sen'ice  employ- 
ment. We  ought  to  present  a  balanced 
budget  to  fight  the  battle  of  inflation. 
New  revenue  is  going  to  be  required. 

I  have  suggested  on  previous  occasions 
a  number  of  areas  where  I  think  new 
revenue  can  be  gained.  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  work  closely  with  the  executive 
branch  in  not  only  cutting  expenses  but 
also  recognizing  that  we  need  to  bring 
in  new  revenue.  Certainly,  the  number 
one  priority  should  be  taxation  of  our  oil 
companies,  which  can  well  afford  now  to 
pay  substantially  more  in  Federal  income 
taxes  than  they  have.  Members  of  that 
industry  have  admitted  to  me  that  they 
were  absolutely  astoimded  that  Congress 
has  not  already  acted  in  this  matter. 
There  is  revenue  that  can  be  picked  up, 
that  should  be  picked  up,  and  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  must  work 
together  in  meeting  this  situation  today. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 


MESSAGES  F'ROM  THE  HOUSE 

MEPS\GE     FROM     THE     HOUSE     RECEIVED     DtTRING 

THE      ADJOURNMENT     OP     THE      SENATE EN- 

R'lLLFD    BILXS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives received  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  under  the  authority 
of  the  order  of  October  16,  1974.  stated 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  3355.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  extend  lor  three  fiscal 
years  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
that  Act;  and 
H.J.  Res.  1163.  A  joint  resolution  making 

pore.   Under   the   previous   order.   there^l^^'^V^l.c'jntLnumg^  fPPfoprlatlons  for  the 

will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 

of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


exceed    15    minutes,    with    statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The   Senator  from   Montana   is  rec- 
ognized. 


fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Continuing  the  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >  I  would  agree 
completely,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
there  are  some  pitfalls  facing  the  budget 
for  next  year. 

We  find,  for  example,  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  complaining  already 
about  inflation,  and  talking  about  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  their  budget.  I  would 
suggest  most  respectfully  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  drastic 
cuts  could  be  made  in  the  defense  estab- 
li.s'ament,  in  NASA,  in  foreign  aid,  and 
in  the  military  aspects  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  But  those  seem  to 
be  sacred  cows.  Nobody  wants  to  touch 
them  downtown. 

I  would  hope  that  if  they  do  not  do 
that  downtown,  then  we  would  do  it  up 
here. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  saying  I 
think  there  can  be  no  sacred  cows,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  or  the  Execu- 


At  1  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that,  on 
reconsideration,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1163)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  was  not 
passed. 


At  4:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1167)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SICIs-ED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  followmg  en- 
rolled bills : 

H.R.  13157.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Clara  Barton  National 


Historic  Siie,  Maryland;  John  Day  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument,  Oregon;  Knife 
River  Indian  Villages  National  Historic  Site, 
Massachusetts;  Tuskegee  Institute  National 
Historic  Site,  Alabama;  Martin  Van  Buren 
National  Historic  Site,  New  York;  and 
Bewail -Belmont  House  National  Historic 
Site,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15736.  An  act  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects aiid  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  subseo.uently   signed   the   enrolled 

bills. 


At  5 :  13  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to,  without  amend- 
ment, the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  providing  for  a  conditional  ad- 
journment of  the  Congi-ess  from  Octo- 
ber 17,  1974,  imtil  November  18,  1974. 


At  5 :  33  p.m..  a  message  from  the  Hou;.e 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  had  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution : 

H.R,  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
by  extending  its  coverage  and  effectuating 
its  enforcement. 

H.R.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  to  avithorlze  appropriations  for. 
additional  costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the  ■ 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•  H.J.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 
calf* . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Macnttson) 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2093.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Horse  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate  its  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1282). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Williams). 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

Bert  A.  Gallegos.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opjwrtunity. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  "oe  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respono  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  dul.  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repoited 
that  today,  October  17, 1974,  he  presented 
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to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  johit  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  355.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  fiuthorlze  appropriations  for  the  Oscal 
years  1975  and  1976;  to  provide  for  the  remedy 
of  certain  defective  motor  ■vehicles  without 
charge  to  the  owners  thereof;  to  require  that 
schoolbus  B&fety  standards  be  prescribed;  to 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide  for  a  special 
demonstration  project;  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  605.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1944.  an  Act  "To  provide  for  the  estahlisli- 
ment  of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu- 
ment", and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  628.  An  act  to  iftnend  chapter  83  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  tbe  an- 
nuity reduction  made,  in  order  to  provide  a 
surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during  p>6- 
rlods  when  the  annuitant  Is  not  married. 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Slsscton 
and  Wabpetou  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake 
Traverse  Reservation  to  consolidate  its 
laudholdlngs  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Etekota,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lauds  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Slsseton-Wahpetoa 
Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  North  and  South  Dakota. 

S.  1769.  An  act  to  reduce  losses  of  life  and 
property,  through  better  fire  prevention  and 
control,  and  for  other  purposts. 

S.  2348.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  ihe  fuactlous  of  the  Clerk  cf 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dl:;- 
trlct  of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  and  recording  of  marriage  licenses, 
and  related  activities,  to  the  civil  affairs  di- 
rector of  tiie  Canal  Zone  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3840.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  Investment  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3007.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

S.  3234.  An  Act  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Fed- 
eral program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization  of 
solar  energy  as  a  viable  source  for  our  na- 
tional energy  needs,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
S.  3473.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
States  In/oraitalon  Agency,  and  for  other 
porpoaes. 

S.  3698.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  an^nded,  to  enable  Congress 
to  concur  In  or  disapprove  international 
agreements  for  cooperation  In  regard  to  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology. 

S.  3792.  An  Act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

8.  3838.  An  Act  to  atithorize  the  regula- 
tion of  interest  rates  payable  on  obligations 
Issued  by  affiliates  of  certain  depository  in- 
stitutioufi,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3979.  An  Act  to  increase  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  the  availability  of  reasonably 
prloed  mortgage  credit  for  housing. 

S.J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  Resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indemnification  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  Tork  for  loss  or 
damage  suffered  by  objects  in  exhibition  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

S  J.  Res.  250.  A  Joint  Resolution  to  extend 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act's  re- 
porting date,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

S  J.  Res.  251.  A  Joint  Resolution  to  extend 
.he  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  ol 
iYi9  United  StjOes. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  refen*ed  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MoCLURE: 
S.  4152.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1964,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
earned  puri^haser  credit.s  between  national 
forests  timber  sale  contracts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NONN: 
S.  4153.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Judicial  Tenure  In  the  Judicial  bran:h  of 
Government,  to  establish  a  proccdtu-e  iu  ad- 
dition to  impeachment  for  the  retire  men  i, 
of  disabled  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  removal  of  Justices  and 
Judges  whose  conduct  is  or  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
article  III.  section  1  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiclarv. 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for   Mr.    Mac- 
NusoN  and  Mr.  Jackson): 
3.  4154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  19.10.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIOxNS 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
3.  4153.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Judicial  Tenuie  in  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Goveinment,  to  establish  a  pro- 
ceduro  in  addition  to  impeachment  for 
the  retiroment  of  disabled  justices  and 
judge.?  of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
moval of  justices  and  judges  v/hose  con- 
duct is  or  has  been  inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  required  by  article  III, 
section  1  of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  pui  poses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tJie  Judiciary. 

JUnCIAI.   TENURE   ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  many  lessons 
can  be  learned  from  the  recent  experi- 
ences of  the  Watergate  era.  We  have  been 
reminded  that  power  can  intoxicate  its 
holders  and  can  be  abused  by  our  highest 
govemmentftl  officials.  We  also  &iw,  de- 
spite the  severe  strains  that  were  placed 
on  our  system  of  government,  that  the 
system  did  in  fact  work  and  the  abuses 
of  power  have  been  or  are  being  dealt 
with.  Nevertheless,  public  confidence  in 
Government  has  been  eroded  to  danger- 
ously low  levels. 

I  believe  tiiat  all  governmental  ofScials 
must  act  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
public  trust.  In  no  branch  of  Government 
is  thi^  public  conCdence  and  support 
more  necessary  than  in  tlie  judiciary. 
Our  appointed  Federal  judges  have  a 
high  degree  of  independence  and  do  not 
liave  to  answer  to  the  people  in  the 
periodic  elections  faced  by  the  President 
and  Members  of  Congress. 

We  are  forUuiate  to  have  the  finest 
judicial  system  in  the  world.  This  fact 
has  been  reemphasized  by  tlie  impartial 
justice  exhibited  to  date  dming  the  nu- 
merous complex  and  difficult  cases  re- 
lating to  the  Watergate  matter. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  ex- 
perience has  also  vividly  shown  that  no 
man  or  gi'oup  of  men  can  be  assumed 
perfect.  Abuse  of  power,  corruption,  and 
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disability  occur  in  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  simple  fact  that  despite 
the  overall  high  quality  and  integrity  of 
our  Federal  bench  an  occasional  judge 
misbehaves  or  becomes  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  and  continues  on  the 
bench.  The  action  or  inaction  of  one  such 
judge  can  erode  or  destroy  public  con- 
fidence, re.'^pect,  and  support  for  the  ef- 
foi-ts  of   100  good  judges. 

When  a  Federal  judge  misbehaves,  im- 
peachment is  the  only  formal  mechanism 
PiCiently  available  for  removing  him 
frotii  ofEce.  Impeachment,  however,  is  a 
complex,  slow  and  cumbersome  prweF,'. 

In  practical  term.s,  the  effect  of  this 
burdensome  procedure  is  that  many  capes 
of  misbehavior  are  not  dealt  with  by  the 
Congi-ess  since  impeachment  forces  the 
legislative  process  to  a  halt.  The  heavier 
the  legislative  load  becomes  each  year, 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  see  impeach- 
ment used  to  remove  Federal  judges,  in 
cur  Nation's  history,  only  nine  Federal 
judges  have  been  impeached  by  the 
House  and  only  four  convicted  by  the 
Senate.  The  process  in  the  House  has 
generally  bt^en  quite  lengthy.  Senate  im- 
peachment trials  have  lasted  up  to  6 
weeks  with  the  average  impeachment 
trial  lasting  approximately  16  days.  "Hie 
last  impeachment  trial  was  in  1936,  but 
I  know  of  no  one  familiar  with  the  judi- 
ciary system  who  would  contend  that 
since  1936  our  judges  have  all  met  the 
constitutional  criteria  of  good  behavior. 

In  reporting  a  bill  to  establirh  an  al- 
ternative rei?nv:!l  procedure  in  1940  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  pointed  out 
that  impeachment  was  not  a  piact:^ 
means  to  remove  judges: 

It  is  a  governmental  absurdity  that  the 
ciunbcrsome  machinery  of  Impeachment 
must  te  resorted  to  In  order  to  procure  the 
ouster  of  a  Cistrlct  or  circuit  Judge. 

There  must  be  a  logical  relationship  be- 
tween the  importanoe  and  power  of  the  re- 
spondent and  the  taking  up  of  the  time  of 
the  whole  Senate  in  order  to  try  hUn.  Sta- 
bility is  essential,  but  there  Is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  the  picture  of  a  whole  Senste 
sitting  for  10  days  to  det^ermine  v.hetheror 
not  a  district  Judge  ought  to  be  removed. 

The  need  for  a  bill  such  as  this  is 
c!car.  Not  only  is  impeachment  a  cum- 
bersome and  unrealistic  check  on  the 
judicial  branch  today,  it  al.so  failr-  to 
provide  a  fair  and  humane  response  in 
tiie  case  of  a  judge  who  has  a  perma- 
nent mental  or  physical  disability.  Such 
a  judge  is  not  consciously  guilty  of  b«i1 
behavior,  but  he  Is  still  not  capable  of 
periorming  the  critical  duties  oi  bis  of- 
fice. The  needs  of  the  public  demand 
that  such  a  judge  be  replaced,  but  im- 
peachment, with  the  humiliation  ard 
loss  of  benefits  it  entails,  is  too  harsh  a 
remedy. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  legislative 
affairs  must  be  carried  forward  without 
undue  interruption.  Puithermore,  the 
Independence  of  our  judiciary,  so  de- 
pendent upon  public  confidence,  and  bo 
vital  to  our  system  of  government,  re- 
quires that  any  nonfrivolous  charge  of 
judicial  misbehavior  or  disability  be 
dealt  with  in  a  thorough,  efficient,  and 
impartial  manner. 
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Commonsense  dictates  that  we  estab- 
lish an  effective  alternative  to  impeach- 
ment for  removing  misbehaving  or  dis- 
abled Federal  judges  from  office.  The 
mere  existence  of  such  a  procedure  would 
be  a  powerfiil  deterrent  to  help  prevent 
judicial  misconduct  and  encom-age  vol- 
untary disability  retirement.  Even  more 
importantly,  by  having  an  effective  pro- 
cedure to  deal  with  misbehavior,  public 
confidence  will  be  maintained  and  en- 
hanced in  our  judicial  pix)cess  and  gov- 
ermental  system. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  an  alternative  re- 
moval procedure.  This  does  not  in  any 
way  tate  the  place  of  Congress  right  to 
impeach^ judges  under  the  Constitution. 
It  simply  provides  another  removal 
mechanism.  The  judiciary,  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  Government  holding 
all  Federal  judicial  power  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, has  the  inherent  power  to  en- 
force the  standard  of  conduct  required 
of  its  members.  What  is  needed  is  effec- 
tive machinery  to  implement  this  power. 
This  bill  provides  such  machinery. 

My  biU  would  establish  a  Council  on 
Judicial  Tenure  within  the  judicial 
branch.  The  Coimcil  would  be  composed 
of  judges  elected  by  their  fellow  judges 
from  each  circuit,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, and  the  Customs  Court.  A  panel 
of  the  Counci'  would  receive  and  investi- 
gate any  written  claims  of  misconduct 
or  disability  of  a  judge,  including  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  The  panel  could 
either  dismiss  the  complaint  or  report  it 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  along  with  its  recommendations 
The  Judicial  Conference  is  already 
established  pursuant  to  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  chief  judge  of  each  judi- 
cial circuit,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  a  dis- 
trict judge  from  each  judicial  circuit. 

The  Judicial  Conference  or  one  of  its 
committees  would  then  sit  as  a  Federal, 
couit  to  decade  the  case.  The  Chief  Jus- 
lice  would  be  precluded  from  taking  part 
in  the  Conference's  consideration  of  the 
case. 

The  council  would  act  as  an  advocate 
for  its  recommendations  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Judicial  Conference.  The 
Conference  could  dismiss  the  complaint, 
censure,  or  remove  the  judge  from  office 
for  misbehavior.  In  addition,  a  judge 
could  be  involuntarily  retired  if  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  was  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  performance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  critical  duties  of  his  office. 
Experience  has  also  shown  that  some 
method  is  needed  to  suspend  the  judicial 
powers  of  a  judge  until  the  conclusion  of 
an  inquiry  where  there  is  a  substantial 
question  as  to  that  judge's  fitness  for 
office.  This  is  essential  for  keeping  the 
public  trust. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  the  discre- 
tion to  suspend  temporarily  the  judicial 
powers  of  a  judge  after  it  received  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Council  of  Judi- 


cial  Tenure   that  he   be   censiu-ed,   re- 
moved, or  retired  from  office. 

All  rights  of  due  process  would  be  ac- 
corded the  judge.  He  could  appear  before 
the  council  and  present  a  statement  in 
his  own  behalf.  At  any  hearing  before 
the  Judicial  Conference  the  judge  could 
be  present,  introduce  evidence,  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  confront  and 
cross-examino  witnesses.  If  the  Confer- 
ence voted  to  remove  the  judge,  he  would 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Only  after  all  these  procedures 
are  completed  would  the  judge  be  re- 
moved from  office  and  a  sticcessor  ap- 
pointed. It  is  important  to  note  that  a 
judge  involuntarily  retired  under  this 
bill  would  have  an  enforceable  right  to 
be  assigned  such  work  as  he  is  willing 
and  able  to  perform. 

The  idea  for  a  judicial  reform  and  for 
an  alternative  to  impeachment  has  a 
long  history.  Professor  Shartel  stimu- 
lated much  debate  on  the  subject  in  the 
1930s  with  his  article  on  the  supervision 
and  removal  of  Federal  judges.  More  re- 
cently, in  the  1960's  Joseph  Borkin  has 
documented  many  of  the  abuses  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  his  book  entitled,  "The 
Corrupt  Judge."  Donald  Jackson's  new 
book  entitled.  "Judges"  also  shows  that 
problems    exist    within    the    judiciary. 
Numerous  bills  have  been  Introduced  to 
establish  an  alternative  removal  proce- 
dure. In  1940,  the  House  passed  such  a 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Hatton 
Summers,  then  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Over  one-half  of 
the  States  have  established  procedures 
within  their  respective  governments  for 
the  removal  of  misbehaving  or  disabled 
State  judges  in  addition  to  impeachment. 
A  great  amount  of  credit  is  al.so  due  to 
foi-mer  Senator  Tydings  who  introduced 
legislation,    modeled    after   California's 
pi-ocedure,    to   establish    a    commission 
with  power  to  remove  or  retire  Federal 
judges.  House  Judiciary  chairman  Peter 
RoDiNo    also    actively    supported     the 
Tydings    bill    and    introduced    parallel 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Senator  Tydings'  bill  received  impres- 
sive support  from  such  respected  people 
as  Chief  Justice  Burger.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist,  and  numerous  Federal  judges.  The 
American  Bar  Association  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  Tyduigs  bill. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  criticism  of  this  important  area  of 
judicial  reform.  I  have  tried  to  respond 
fairly  to  the  criticisms  by  correcting 
weaknesses  of  foi-mer  bills.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  refinement  and 
modification  of  the  Tydings  concept. 

In  order  to  Insure  an  accused  judge 
due  process,  several  changes  have  been 
made.  The  judicial  council  is  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  lower  comts  than  the 
Commission  imder  previous  bills.  Fur- 
thermore, the  investigatory  and  judicial 
functions  have  been  separated.  An  auto- 
matic right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Com-t  is  provided  for  instead  of  reiving 
on  the  right  to  file  a  writ  of  certiorari 
if  the  judge  is  ordered  removed  from 
office.  The  Chief  Justice's  role  in  the  re- 
moval process  has  been  limited  to  par- 
ticipation in  Supreme  Court  review  on 
appeal. 


Another  change  from  the  Tydings 
proposal  is  in  designating  the  judicial 
conference  as  a  court  of  the  United 
States  when  it  acts  in  accordance  with 
this  act.  Tins  Insures  that  the  confer- 
ence has  the  necessary  powers  to  per- 
form its  duties,  and  that  a  decision  of 
the  conference  will  be  a  final  one  so  as 
to  insure  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  review. 

Any  bill  of  this  type  raises  immediate 
constitutional  questions.  However,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  more  than  adequate  sup- 
port for  its  constitutionality.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  held  extensive  hearings  con- 
•  cerning  the  constitutionality  from  vari- 
oiLs  sectors. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  Justice  Rehn- 
quLst,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
eminent  impeachment  expert  Raol  Ber- 
ger,  numerous  Federal  judges,  and  vari- 
ous law  professors  and  law  review  arti- 
cles have  expressed  the  belief  that  such 
an  approach  is  constitutional. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  Important  to  re- 
emphasize  that  this  bill  would  not  en- 
croach on  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary. Every  procedure  provided  for 
in  this  bill  would  take  place  entirely 
within  the  judicial  branch.  The  bill  only 
provides  enabling  legislation  which  would 
assist  the  judiciaiy  in  exercising  its  in- 
herent powers  under  the  Constitution. 

I  beheve  that  this  new  procedure  would 
be  effective  for  dealing  with  questions  of 
judicial  fitness.  Members  of  the  judiciaiy 
have  a  strong  self-interest  in  insuring 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  courts  Is  be- 
yond question  and  that  each  judge  i.i 
able  to  maintaui  his  workload  unin:- 
paired  by  mental  or  physical  disabUitv. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  given  careful  consideration  br 
my  colleagues,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
after  timely  hearings  this  legislation  will 
receive  the  approval  of  Coneress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  brief  summary  of  the  Judicial  Tenure 
Act  of  1974  and  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Judicial  Tmwuve.  Act  op  1974 
STTiniABT 

The  Judicial  Tenure  Act  of  1974  estab- 
lishes a  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  and  a 
procedure.  In  addition  to  Impeachment,  for 
the  retirement  of  disabled  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States.  It  further  pro- 
vides a  procedtire  for  the  removal  of  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  whose  conduct  is  or  has 
been  inconsistent  with  the  good  beha\1or  re- 
quired by  Article  HI,  Section  1  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Act  reqtilres  that  the  Council  on  Judi- 
cial Tenure  be  established  in  the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government  and  be  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  circuit,  one  member 
from  the  Court  of  Claims,  one  member  from 
the  Court  erf  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
and  one  member  from  the  Customs  Court. 

The  duty  of  the  Judicial  Tenure  Council 
wUl  be  to  receive  and  Investigate  each  writ- 
ten complaint  by  any  person  concerning  a 
Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States  and  to 
determine  whether  the  grounds  exist  for  re- 
moval, or  retirement  from  office,  or  censiuv. 

"nie  complaint  may  either  be  disml.ssed  or 
reported  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
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UiUted  States  along  with  the  Council's  rec- 
ommendations . 

The  Judicial  Conference  or  one  of  Its  com- 
mittees would  then  sit  t^  e.  Federal  court  to 
decide  the  case.  The  Council  on  Judicial  Ten- 
ure will  appear  and  present  materials  and 
testimony  In  support  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council. 

All  rights  of  due  process  and  confiden- 
tiality will  be  accorded  the  accused  Justice  or 
Judge. 

The  Conference  shall  have  the  power  In  all 
cases  brought  before  It,  by  majority  vote  to 
order  the  censure  of  any  Justice  or  Judge: 
order  the  removal  of  any  such  Justice  or 
Judge;  order  the  involuntary  retirement  of 
any  justice  or  Judge;  or  to  dismiss  or  re- 
mand to  the  Council  any  such  case. 

Procedures  for  Involuntary  retirement  are 
Included  In  this  Act  to  give  the  power  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  remove  a  justice 
or  Judge  that  Is  unable  to  efficiently  dis- 
charge one  or  more  of  his  critical  duties 
by  reason  of  a  permanent  mental  or  physi- 
cal dlsabUlty. 

The  Act  provides  for  a  review  of  the  order 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  by  the  Supreme 
Court  If  It  la  requested  by  a  judge  under 
the  order  for  removal,  or  a  Justice  under  the 
order  of  removal,  retirement  or  censure. 


S.  4163 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Tenure 
Act". 

PROCEDURES    FOR     REMOVAL     AND     INVOLDNTART 
RETIREMENT 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"5  377.  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure;    estab- 
lishment 

"(a)  There  is  established  In  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government  a  Council  on  Judicial 
Tenure  to  further  the  honest,  impartial,  and 
efficient  administration  of  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  duties  imposed  upon  It  by  law. 

•■(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  circuit,  one  mem- 
ber from  the  Court  of  Claims,  one  member 
from  the  Court  of  Custom  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, and  one  member  from  the  Customs 
Court.  Each  member  shall  be  a  judge  who 
Is  in  regular  active  service.  The  member 
from  each  circuit  shall  be  elected  by  the  cir- 
cuit and  district  Judges  of  each  circuit  at 
a  Judicial  Conference  of  each  circuit  held 
pursuant  to  section  333  of  this  title.  The 
members  from  the  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  Customs 
Court  shall  be  elected  by  the  judges  of 
their  respective  courts.  A  judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  may  not  serve  simultaneously 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Judicial 
Tenure.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
elect  one  of  the  members  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  three  years  except  that  a 
member  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
hU  predecessor  was  elected.  A  judge  may 
serve  on  the  Council  for  not  more  than  two 
full  terms  except  that  a  judge  who  Alls  a 
term  that  has  been  vacated  may  be  re- 
elected to  the  Council  for  one  full  term 
only. 

"(2)  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  become  vacant  automatically  when 
such  member  (A)  resigns,  retires  or  Is  per- 
manently separated  from  regular  active  serv- 
ice as  a  Judicial  officer,  (B)  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  or  (C)  becomes  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

••(d)   Performance  of  duties  as  a  member 


of  the  Council  shall  constitute  the  trans- 
action of  official  business  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  456  of  this  title. 
"§  378.  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure;  duties 
and  powers 
"(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  receive  and  investigate  each  written  com- 
plaint by  any  person  concerning  a  justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  and  to  determine 
whether  the  grounds  specified  in  section 
372a  of  this  title  for  removal  of  a  Justice 
or  Judge  from  office  or  censure  or,  in  sec- 
tion 372  of  this  title  for  involuntary  re- 
tirement of  a  Justice  or  judge,  exist.  If, 
after  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  chair- 
man, any  such  complaint  is  found  to  be 
frlvolouc,  unwarranted,  or  insufficient  in 
law  or  fact,  the  Council  may  dismiss  such 
complaint.  If  such  complaint  is  not  dis- 
missed, a  panel  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  conduct  a  hearing  with  respect 
to  the  fitness  of  such  justice  or  judge. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section  the  chairman  of  the  CouncU 
shall  appoint  such  panels,  consisting  of  6 
members  of  the  Council,  at  least  4  of  whom 
are  representatives  of  the  circuit  or  district 
courts,  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that 
each  complaint  not  dismissed  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  considered  by  such  a 
panel. 

•'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  the  transaction 
of  any  business  a  quorum  of  any  panel  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  3 
members.  A  panel  shall  act  upon  the  con- 
currence of  any  3  of  its  members,  except  that 
the  concurrence  of  4  members  is  required  to 
effect  a  recommendation  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  that  any  of 
the  grounds  specified  in  section  372  or  372a 
of  this  title  for  the  Involuntary  retirement, 
removal  of  a  justice  or  Judge  from  office,  or 
censure  exist. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  CouncU  orders  an  In- 
vestigation or  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
fitness  of  any  Justice  or  Judge  to  continue  in 
office.  It  shall  provide  not  less  than  30  days 
notice  to  such  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  date 
on  which  any  hearing  is  to  be  conducted. 
Any  justice  or  judge  who  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  investigation  has  the  right  to  appear 
at  any  such  hearing,  and  make  a  statement 
in  his  own  behalf.  The  CouncU  shaU  main- 
tain a  record  of  any  such  hearing. 

"(d)  The  panel  shaU  make  findings  of  fact 
and  a  determination  regarding  the  fitness 
of  such  Justice  or  judge  mot  later  than  90 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  any  proceedings 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
findings  and  determination  shall  be  entered 
on  the  record  of  such  proceedUigs  and  shall 
be  transmitted,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendation thereon,  directly  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  to  the  jus- 
tice or  Judge  under  Inquiry,  and  the  com- 
plainant. 

"(e)(1)    The   CouncU,  or  any  panel   des- 
ignated by  it.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section  may  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  hold  such  hearmgs,  take  such 
testimony,  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  papers,  accounts,  and 
documents,  administer  such  oaths  and  issue 
such  other  orders  as  may  be  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  and  other  orders  shall  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  the  mem- 
ber of  a  panel  designated  by  the  chairman. 
Any  member  of  the  CouncU  or  panel  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 
"(2)  No  person  except  the  justice  or  Judge 
who  is  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying  or  producmg  anything  ordered  to 
be  produced  by  the  CouncU  or  panel  on  the 
ground  that  the   testimony  or  material  re- 
quired to  be  produced  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate such  person  or  subject  such  person  to 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  such  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  accoimt  of  any  transac- 


tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled  to  testify  or  produce,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privUege  against  self-incrim- 
ination, except  that  such  person  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjiu-y  committed  while  so  testUylng. 

'•(3)  In  case  of  dlsobeyance  to  a  subpena 
or  other  order  Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  the  CoimcU  or  panel  may  in- 
voke the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  requiring  compliance  with 
such  sxibpena  or  order.  Any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  person  is  found  or  transacts  busi- 
ness may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  or  order  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cU or  panel,  issue  an  order  to  issue  such  per- 
son to  appear  and  testify,  to  produce  such 
books,  records,  p^ers,  accovmts,  and  docu- 
ments, and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court  aa 
contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  di- 
rector and  a  permanent  staff  of  attorneys  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 
'■5  379.  Duties  of  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
lating to  proceedings  with  respect 
to  removal,  censure,  and  involun- 
tary retirement 
"(a)(1)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judi- 
cial Coulerence  of  the  United  States  to  elect, 
at  lis  annual  meeting,  one  member  of  the 
Conference  to  be  the  presiding  officer  on  any 
matter  concerning  the  removal,  censure,  or 
involuntary  retirement  of  a  Justice  or  Judge 
of  the  United  States.  The  Chief  Justice  shall 
not  participate  In  any  activity  or  action,  In- 
cluding the  election  of  a  presiding  officer,  by 
the  Conference  concerning  the  removal,  cen- 
sure, or  involuntary  retirement  of  any  justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Conference,  or,  with  the  con- 
currence  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  Judges,  appointed  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  elected  under  paragraph  (1). 
(one  of  whom  shall  be  the  presiding  officer 
elected  under  paragraph  (1)),  shall  sit  as  a 
court  to  hear  any  cause  relating  to  the  re- 
moval, censure,  or  involuntary  retirement 
of  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  proceeding  under  section  380  of  this 
title.  When  so  sitting,  the  Conference  or 
committee  shall  be  a  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  or  section  451  of 
this  title  and  may  exercise  all  appropriate 
judicial  powers.  Upon  receipt  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Council  on  Judical 
Tenure  that  a  justice  or  judge  be  removed, 
censured,  or  Involuntarily  retired,  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  convene  the  Conference 
or  committee  designated  under  this  para- 
graph to  hear  and  determine  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council. 

"(b)  A  proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  de  novo,  and  shaU  be  conducted  on  the 
record.  The  Council  on  Judicial  Teniae,  or 
representatives  from  the  CouncU,  shall  ap- 
pear and  present  materials  and  testimony  In 
support  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council.  Any  Justice  or  judge  whose  con- 
duct Is  the  subject  of  any  such  Inquiry  shall 
be  given  adequate  notice  of  any  hearing, 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  such  hearing,  may 
be  represented  by  counsel,  offer  evidence  iJi 
his  own  l>ehalf,  and  confront  and  cross-ex- 
amine any  witness  against  him. 

"(c)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  section  the  Conference  or 
committee  may  order  any  Judge  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  the  subject  of  such  inquiry  to 
cease  the  exercise  of  any  Judicial  powers  or 
perogatives  pending  disposition  of  the  in- 
quiry. Such  an  order  shall  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  presiding  officer.  Upon 
issuing  such  an  order  the  Conference  or 
committee  shall,  after  consiUtation  with  that 
authority  within  the  court  of  the  Judge  af- 
fected by  such  order  who  is  responsible  for 
the  assigning  of  bu  Iness  to  judges,  formulate 
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such  orders  regarding  the  business  pending 
before  such  Judge  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

"(d)  The  Conference  or  conmilttee  shaU 
have  the  power  In  all  cases  brought  before  it, 
by  majority  vote — 

"(1)  to  order  the  censure  of  any  justice  or 
justice  or  Judge  whose  conduct  is  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution; 

"(2)  to  order  the  removal  of  any  such 
Justice  or  Judge  from  office; 

"(3)  to  order  the  involuntary  retirement 
of  any  Justice  or  Judge  in  accordance  with 
bectlon372  (b)  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  to  dismiss  or  reraaoad  (to  the  CovmcU) 
any  such  case. 

All  orders  of  the  Conference  or  committee 
shall  be  in  writing  and  any  justice  or  JudEje 
affected  by  any  such  order  shall  be  so  notified 
in  writing. 

"(e)  No  person  except  the  justice  or  judge 
who  Is  the  subject  of  an  Inquiry  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying  or  producing  anything  ordered  to 
be  produced  by  the  Conference  or  committee 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  material 
required  to  be  produced  may  tend  to  incrim- 
inate such  person  or  subject  such  person  to 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  such  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  accoimt  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  compelled  to  testify  or  produce,  after 
having  claimed  his  prlvUese  against  self- 
incrimination,  except  that  such  person  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment for  perjury  committed  while  so  testi- 
fying. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Conference  or  committee  shall 
stay   (A)    any  order  of  removal   of  a  Judge 
and  (B)   any  order  of  removal,  censure,  or 
Involuntary  retirement  of  any  justice  pend- 
hig  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Any  such  stay  shall  expire  on 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  time  for 
seeking  review  has  pas<:ed  without  the  filing 
of  an  appeal.  Upon  afRrmance  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  order  of  the  Conference 
directing   removal,   censure,    or   Involuntary 
retirement  of  a  Justice  or  removal  of  a  Judge 
or  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  seek- 
ing review  of  any  such   order  without   the 
fllhig  of  an  appeal,  the  order  of  the  Confer- 
l^nce  shall  become  final  and  the  Judi^e  shall 
be  removed  from  office  or,  in  a  case  affecting 
a  justice,  the  justice  shall  be  censured.  In- 
voluntarily  rptired.   or   removed   from   office 
according   to  the   order  of   the  Conference 
'(2)    In  any  case  in  which   a  justice  or 
judge   is    removed    or    Involuntarily    retired 
under    this    chapter,    the    Conference    shall 
certify,  at  the  time  Its  order  becomes  final 
notice  to  the  President  that  a  vacancy  exists 
in  the  office  from  which  the  Justice  or  judge 
has  been  removed  or  Involuntarily  retired 
The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  succes- 
sor to  fill  any  vacancy  caused  bv  the  removal 
or  a  lustlce  or  Judge  under  this  section. 

■(g)  The  Conference  or  committee  shall 
notUy  any  Justice  or  judge  of  Its  determlna- 
uou  that  the  conduct  or  fitness  of  such 
justice  or  Judge  does  not  warrant  removal 
censure,  or  Involuntary  retirement.  The 
Justice  or  Judge  shall  be  Informed  that,  upon 
receipt  of  his  written  request,  the  Confer- 
ence ShaU  make  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  its  investigation,  its  hearings,  find- 
ings, and  such  other  matters  regarding  its 
proceedings  in  his  case  as  are  not  confiden- 
tial, privileged  under  law,  or  otherwise  prej- 
udicial to  the  rights  of  any  individual  avaU- 
able  (o  the  public.  Upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest the  Conference  shall  make  such  in- 
lorniatlon   available   to   the   public. 

"(h)  The  Conference  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  permanent  Ftaff  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties  under 
this  chapter.  The  Conference  mav  employ  on 
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a  temporary  basis  such  other  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  this  chapter  In  any  particular  case. 
The  Conference  may  arrange  for  and  com- 
pensate medical  and  other  experts  and  re- 
porters, and  arrange  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  Including  witnesses  not  subject  to 
suijpena. 

"§  380.  FaUure  to  assign  judicial  duties 

"(a)  The  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  shall 
designate  a  panel  from  among  its  members  to 
hear  any  claim  by  a  Judge  InvoluntarUv  re- 
tired under  section  372  (b)  of  this  titlethat 
he  U  not  being  assigned  such  Judicial  duties 
within  his  court  as  he  is  wUling  and  able  to 
undertake.  Whenever  any  such  claim  is  sub- 
stantiated to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority 
of  such   panel,  it  shall   promptly  report  its 
finding   to   the   Judicial    Conference   of   the 
United  States,  together  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Conference  issue  an  order  to 
the  appropriate  authority  responsible  for  the 
assignment  of  Judicial  duties  to  such  Judge. 
Upon   receipt   of  such   recommendation   the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Conference  (elected 
under  section  379(a)  J)   of  this  title)   shaU 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Conference,  or  the 
committee  designated  to  hear  such  matters, 
and  the   Conference  or  committee  shall,  at 
the  earliest  reasonable  opportunity,  consider 
the  recommendation  and  resolve  the  claim  of 
the  retired  Judge.  Action  on  any  such  matter 
shall  be  by  majority  vote.  Upon  resolution  of 
any  such  matter,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Conference    shall    transmit    an    appropriate 
order  to  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
assignment  of  judicial  duties  to  such  judge. 
"§  381.  Disqualification  of  judges 

•■(al  A  judge  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  or  the  Judicial 
Co:iference  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
participate  In  any  proceeding  of  either  such 
body  when  it  inquires  into  his  own  conduct, 
fitness,  or  claim.  No  Judge  of  the  same  court 
or  circuit  as  the  judge  whose  conduct,  fitness, 
or  claim  is  the  subject  of  any  inquiry  by  the 
CouncU  or  the  Conference  shall  participate 
in  such  inquiry  or  In  the  determination  by 
such  body  thereof. 

"5  382.  Confidentiality  of  proceedings 

'■Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  ah  matters  filed  with  and  aU  testimony 
given  before  a  panel  of  the  CouncU  on  Judi- 
cial Tentire  or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  or  its  committee  in  connection 
with  the  removal  or  censure  of  a  Justice  or 
judge  under  section  372a  of  this  title  or  the 
Invohintary  retirement  of  a  Justice  or  a  judge 
under  section  372(b)  of  this  title  shaU  be 
privileged.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  justice  or  Judge  whose  conduct,  fitness, 
or  claim  is  the  subject  of  such  a  proceedmg 
under  this  chapter,  or  otherwise  authorized 
by  this  section,  all  such  matters  shall  be 
confidential,  except  that  the  taking  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  under  section 
1259  of  thU  tiUe.  shaU  render  public  all  such 
matters  to  the  extent  that  they  are  required 
for  the  disposition  of  the  claim  and  for  the 
conduct  of  any  subsequent  proceedings.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  items: 
■'377.  CouncU  on  Judicial  Tenure;  establish- 
ment. 
"378.  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure;  duties  and 

powers. 
"379.  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference relating  to  proceedings  with 
respect  to  removal,  censure,  and  in- 
voluntary retirement. 
"380.  Failure  to  assign  Judicial  duties, 
'381., Disqualification  of  Judges. 
"o82.  Confidem.ality  of  proceedings." 

CROTmVS  FOB  REMOVAL  AND  INVOI.rNT AK T 
RETIBEMFNT 

Src.  3.  (a)  (1>  Chapter  17,  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
nfter  .section  37-!  the  following  ;;ew"i,e-tlon: 


'■§  372a.  Removal  of  Judges 

"A  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
may  be  removed  from  office  or  censured  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  estpbllshed 
under  this  chapter  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Judicial  Confcience  of  the  United  States 
that  the  conduct  of  such  Justice  or  judge 
is  or  has  been  inconsistent  with  the  good 
behavior  requh'ed  by  Article  III  Section  1  of 
ti.e  Constitution." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  iusertUig  Immediately  t)elow  item  373 
the  following  new  item: 
"372a.  Removal  of  Justices  and  judges.". 
( b )  Section  372  (b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  any  justice  or  judge  of  the 
Unlced  States  appointed  to  hold  c^ce  during 
good  behavior  who  is  eUglble  to  retire  under 
tills  section  does  not  do  so  and  a  majority 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  finds,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
section  379  of  this  title,  that  such  Justice  or 
Judge  is  unable  to  discharge  efficiently  one 
or  more  of  the  critical  duties  of  his  office 
by  reason  of  a  permanent  mental  or  physical 
disability,  the  Conference  shaU  certify  the 
disability  of  such  Justice  or  judge  and  lss;'e 
an  order  removing  such  Justice  or  judge  from 
active  service.  Habitual  intemperance  that 
.««riously  Interferes  with  the  performance  of 
any  one  of  the  critical  duties  of  a  Justice  or 
Judge  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent  dls- 
abUlty for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
Such  Justice  or  Judge  shall  then  be  Invol- 
untarily retired  from  regular  active  .<iervice 
and  the  Conference  shall  send  notice  of  its 
action  to  the  President. 

"(c)  The  President  shaU,  bv  and  wifh  the 
aavice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
a  successor  to  any  Justice  or  Judge  retired  ^ 
invoIuntarUy  under  the  provisions  cf  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Whenever  such 
successor  shaU  have  been  appointed,  the 
vacancy  subsequently  caused  by  the  death 
or  resignation  of  the  Justice  or  Judge  In- 
voluntarily  retired    shall    not    be    fl'.led " 


SUPREME    COURT    REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  (a)   Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
•'§  1259.  Judicial   Conference  of   the  United 
States;  appeal 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  aggrieved  justice 
or  judge  the  Supreme  Court  shaU  review  the 
order  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  chapter  17  of 
this  title,  that  such  Justice  be  censtired,  in- 
voluntarily retired,  or  removed  from  office 
or  that  such  Judge  be  removed  from  office 
for  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  good  be- 
havior required  by  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Review  under  this  section  sha!i 
not  be  had  unless  such  petition  if  filed  w  ithin 
10  days  after  WTltten  notice  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Conference  is  received  by  srrh 
Justice  or  judge.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   item: 

"1259.  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States:   appeal.". 

DISABILITY    RrrlREMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  294(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
tired '  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"Court"  the  following:  "retired  vouint.iri!'- 
or  UivoluuiarUy'". 

(b)  Section  294(b)  of  such  Utle  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "title "  Ui3 
fcrflowlng:  •',  or  who  has"  been  involunt.irily 
retired  under  section  372(b)  of  this  title" 

(c)  Section  294(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  hi  the  first  sentence 
thereof  'Any  retired  circuit  or  district  iudgo 
may  •  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnfe:  "A  circuit  or  district  judge  retired 
voUuitarlly  under  section  3"Hb)   or  JT2^a) 
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■  of  this  tiile  or  InvoluiUarily  under  secUon 
372(b)  of  thib  tlile  mar";  aiirt 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  Judge  of  the  United 
States  retired  involuntarily  under  section 
372(bi  of  this  tiile  may  be  designated  and 
assigned  by  the  chief  judge  of  his  court  to 
periorm  such  judicial  duties  in  such  court 
tas  sucli  judge  is  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take.'. 

FKE3 

Sec.  6.  S3ction  604  of  title  28,  United  Statps 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  ne.v  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Director  shall  pay  necc.<;enry  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Judicial  Conferpnce 
of  the  United  Stares  nnd  il:e  Council  on  Ju- 
dicial Tenure  under  chapter  17  of  this  liile 
including  mileace  allowance  and  witness  fees 
at  the  same  rate  as  provided  In  section  1821 
of  this  title." 

ASsisr.^NCE  or  UNirrn  .statir  map.sha:s 
Sec.  7.  Section  569(b)  of  titie  28,  UiilteU 
Slates  Code,  Is  amended  imniedlaiely  after 
"Canal  Zone*'  by  inserting  'and  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  under  chapter 
17  of  this  title-. 


Octobey  17,  107. i. 


to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Regulatory  Reform. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SEN- 
.■\TE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOUNDA- 
TIONS 


MlbCELI  ANEOLS 

Eec.  8.  (ai  Within  180  days  aft«?r  llir  lato 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Judges  of  each 
circiUt,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  ol 
Custom  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Customs 
Court  shall  elect  one  member  from  each  such 
circuit  and  such  courts  to  serve  on  the  Coun- 
cil on  Judicial  Tenure  in  accordance  with 
section  377ib)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  2(at  of  this  Act'. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Council  on  Judicial 
Tenure  shall  promulgate  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  activities. 

(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  shall  promulgate  rules 
of  evidence  for  use  in  proceedings  required 
under  chapter  17  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  All  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to  .sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c,,  and  amendments  there- 
to, shall  be  matter  of  public  record,  r.-id 
shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation. 

AUTHOSIZATION   OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  ?>e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  m«v  be  necessary  to  can-v 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  3869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphhey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3869,  a  bill 
to  provide  advance  notification  to  em- 
ployees when  a  Federal  in.stallation  is  to 
be  closed. 

S.  3985 

At  the  reque.'^t  of  Mr.  William.s,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson) 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton ^  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3985,  tlie  Anii-Dog-Fighting  Act. 

S.  «060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
4060,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
I'oUulion  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

S.  4J45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
v.as  added  a.s  a  casponsor  of  S,  4145,  a  bill 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
month  theie  were  reports  in  the  news- 
papers that  tlie  Ford  Foundation  had 
experienced  a  major  reduction  in  its  as- 
sets due  to  llic  economic  conditions  of 
our  time  and  that  it  might  be  forced  to 
reduce  its  grants  by  a  substantial  per- 
centage. Because  the  Foi-d  Foundation  is 
the  largest  private  foundation  in  the 
United  States,  that  report  aroused  sub- 
stantial interest  in  both  Government  and 
the  private  .sector. 

I  iiave  subsequently  learned  that  the 
Fold  Foundation  may  be  better  off  in 
facinjf  the  economic  crunch  than  many 
other  foundations,  but  I  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  whicli  the  econ- 
omy is  having  on  foundations  and  their 
activities. 

Accordingly  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Foundations,  I  have  .set 
a»;ide  2  days  of  hearings  to  hear  public 
witnesses  on  the  impact  which  the  econ- 
omy has  had— or  is  likely  to  have— on 
private  foundations  and  on  the  recipients 
of  foundation  grants.  Those  hearings  will 
be  htld  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Novem- 
bi"!-  25  and  26,  beginning  on  each  day  at 
9:30  a.m.  Anjone  who  desires  to  appear 
before  the  .subcommittee  or  to  submit  a 
written  statement  .'ihould  contact 
Michael  Stern,  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  room  2227,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington 
DC.  20510  not  later  than  November  IL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  the  Ford 
Foundation  financial  picture  and  a  letter 
which  I  .sent  to  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlic  Record,  as  follows  : 

,.   _  SEnxMRfT.  3;i,  U:74. 

MrOEOBCR  Bdndy. 

Prc'-ident.  ll,r  Fonl  Foundation 
ypw  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ph<^sipent  Bundy:  T  was  dccpiv  con- 
cerned to  note  wire  .service  stories  whlrv,  an. 
peared  In  newspapers  ye-sterdav  and  todav 
concerning  the  reduction  In  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's assets. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foundations,  of  which  f  am  Chairman 
has  been  studying  the  role  of  private  foun- 
dations in  American  society.  Prom  the  time 
of  our  first  hearing,  nearly  a  vear  ago,  I  have 
been  hnpres.sed  by  the  many  worthwhile 
projects  which  re.spon.slble  and  innovative 
foinidatlons  such  as  yours  have  funded. 
These  have  been  people  oriented  programs 
which  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
many  dimculi  .social  probkinF  facing  our 
Nation  today. 

Foundations  serve  as  an  important  alter- 
native to  government  Initiative.  As  such  they 
have  the  freedom  and  the  financial  resources 
to  act  when  government  Is  reluctant  to  act 
to  probe  hiio  subjects  which  have  not  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  government  ofilrials 
and  to  question  Ideas  and  values  which  gov- 
L-rnment  refuses  to  question.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  thev  depend  on  a  voluntary  effort. 
At  a  time  when  the  recession  in  our  econ- 
omy a;id  rampant  Inflation  are  causing  some- 
leaders  of  our  yvcrnmcnt   to  suggest  cut- 


backs ni  programs  which  affect  people  di- 
rectly, we  cannot  afford  to  have  one  of  the 
major  alternatives  to  government  support 
forced  to  reduce  Us  Involvement  in  those 
verj'  areas  of  social  concern. 

There  are  presently  more  than  28,000  pri- 
vate foundations  in  the  United  States,  hold- 
ing .some  828  to  $30  billion  In  assets.  To- 
gether, the.'je  foundations  made  more  than 
S2  billion  in  grants  In  1972.  If  the  experience 
of  these  other  foundations  Is  anvthlng  like 
jours,  they  can  expect  their  assets  to  be 
dlniuil.-hed  to  $19  to  $20  billion  and  the  pub- 
lic can  e.vpect  as  much  as  $1  billion  less  ni 
foundation  grants.  Clearly,  this  will  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  cause  of  social  and  economic 
jtistlce  at  a  timb  when  the  need  Is  for  niore- 
not  le.^'-, —  hnanclal  support. 

Bc.-ause  of  my  concern  about  the  impart 
which  the  current  economic  situation  is  hav- 
ing on  private  foundations  and  the  activities 
ihcv  support.  I  would  greatlv  appreciate  un. 
information  which  you  may  be  able  to  sup- 
ply about  the  causes  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion s  present  financial  status.  It  Is  po.ssible 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  current 
economic  crisis  on  private  foundations,  and 
\<-ur  contributions  will  be  most  welcome. 

Wlih  my  best  \vi:>hes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Vance  Harike. 
ChdiTinan.  Subcomviiltce  on  Fouiiaaiions 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  1974 1 

Fimo  PouNuATioN  Weighs  Reducing  Grants 

hY  50  PcacENi;   Fai.i,inc  Security  Markkt 

AND      lNFt.ATION       ARE      CrrED— DISSOLUTION 
I'OSSIEI.E 

(By  M.  A.  Parber) 

T!ie  Ford  Foundation,  squeezed  like  most 
private  philanthropies  by  falling  stoclt  and 
bond  markets  and  mounting  inflation,  is  con- 
sideruig  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  SO  per 
cent  in  its  annual  grants. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  the  president  of  the 
foundation,  which  is  the  wealthiest  in  the 
country,  said  that  a  cut  of  60  per  cent  in 
Fords  $220-mlllion-a-year  program  budget 
v.as  one  of  several  alternatives  that  he  had 
presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  foundation 
for  review  at  their  quarterly  meeting  this 
week. 

"HARD   LOOK"   NEEDED 

Mr.  Bundy  said  in  an  Interview  that  the 
other  options  included  smaller  reductions  or 
dissolving  the  foundation  by  distributing  lu 
as.sets,  which  have  fallen  from  $3-bllllon  to 
82-billlon  In  market  value  in  the  last  year. 

Fords  triustees  rejected  the  Idea  of  dls- 
.sohiiion  in  1967,  when  the  foundation  began 
reducing  its  grants  from  a  level  of  more  than 
$300-nillllon  annually.  Mr.  Bundy  declined 
to  comment  on  the  likelihood  of  the  trustees' 
voting  the  fomidatlon  out  of  bushiess.  but 
lew  trustees  are  believed  to  favor  dissolution. 
■We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  situ- 
ation." the  Ford  executive  said.  "The  ques- 
tion Is  how  much  action  to  take  now.  If  we 
conthiue  to  spend  at  our  present  rate  and 
thlng.s  dont  get  better  fast,  were  In  trouble.' 

Mr.  Bundy  said  It  was  uncertain  which 
progrnm  areaj  nUght  be  hardest  hit.  Under 
any  circumstances,  he  said,  the  foundation 
will  honor  all  Its  current  commitments. 

Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  chairman  of  the 
foundatlon'.s  board  of  trustees,  said  the  11- 
nandal  problems  fachig  the  foundation  were 
similar  to  the  problems  confronting  privately 
endowed  universities,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions. 

Dr.  Heard,  who  Ls  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt 
University,  said  the  review  by  Ford's  trustees 
would  reflect  the  gravity  of  "the  general  state 
of  the  economy  and  of  the  stock  market." 

"But  no  decisions  have  been  reached, "  he 
said,  "and  we  ought  to  guard  against  push- 
ing the  panic  button  too  hard  or  too  soon." 

A  major  reduction  in  financing  by  the 
Ford  Foundation— particularly  at  a  time 
when  many  other  foundations  are  conlem- 


\ 


plating  or  beginning  cutbacks — could  have  a 
significant  psychological  as  well  as  financial 
impact  on  philanthropy.  It  could  also  in- 
crea.se  pressures  for  additional  public  funds 
for  iiniovation  In  education,  the  environ- 
ineiu,  the  arts  and  many  other  areas. 
"handwriting  on  wall" 

A  number  of  philanthropic  leaders  said 
rhnt  a  severe  cutback  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion might  "shock"  grant -seekera;  but  that 
a  reduction  of  some  kind  had  long  been  ex- 
pected in  foundation  circles. 

"The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall,"  one 
foundation  manager  reinarkcrt.  'Ford  isn't 
exempt  from  tlie  problems  plaguing  us  all." 

Ford,  which  finances  research  and  subsi- 
dizes hundreds  of  experimental  programs 
around  the  world.  Is  by  far  the  wealthiest 
American  foundation. 

The  second  wealthiest  is  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  which  speciali7:es  in  the 
health  field.  The  market  value  of  the  John- 
son Foundation  assets  fell  from  $1.5-blllion 
to  $1.3  billion  between  1972  and  1973,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foundation  Center,  an  asso- 
ciation of  philanthropic  organizations,  but  a 
current  figure  was  not  available  yesterday. 
Officials  of  the  center  said  the  value  of  the 
assets  of  most  of  the  major  foitndatlons  had 
declined  dramatically  in  recent  years,  often 
by  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  consistently 
given  away  twice  the  amount  it  earned 
through  dividends  and  interest  on  its  In- 
vestments and  substantially  more  than  the 
amount  required  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  19C9. 

TOIL    IS    GROWING 

In  the  last  year  "total  returns"  on  the 
foundations  diversified  investment  port- 
folio—dividends and  interest  plus  capital 
gain  or  loss — were  somewhat  higher  than 
Standard  and  Poor's  500-stock  index,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bun.iy.  But  he  cited  an 
observation  by  Roger  G.  Kennedy.  Ford's 
vice  president  for  finance,  that  "you  can't  eat 
relative  performance." 

Mr.  Bundy  said  that  inflation  had  had  an 
especially  acute  effect  on  Ford  and  other 
foundations  becau.se  the  activities  they 
financed  generally  used  to  pay  for  wages 
and  salaries.  In  1973.  inflation  led  to  a  net 
loss  of  moie  than  «400-inilllon  In  Ford's 
"purchasing  power."  he  .said,  and  the  toll 
is  even  higher  this  year. 

A  decade  ago  Ford's  assets  were  valued  at 
$4-blllion.  The  value  of  the  portfolio  has 
fluctuated  markedly  since  then,  but  it  had 
stabilized  at  about  $3-bllllon  in  the  several 
years  prior  to  1974.  Most  of  the  Investments 
are  in  stocks,  with  recent  diversiiication  into 
real  estate,  bonds  and  cash  equivalents.  Early 
this  year  the  foundation  completed  its  grad- 
ual divestiture  of  stocic  in  the  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

ABOtTT   $4.6   BILLION  GIVCN 

The  foundation — once  described  by  Dwight 
Macdonald,  the  writer,  as  "a  large  body  of 
money  completely  surrounded  bv  people  who 
want  some" — was  started  as  a  small  family 
trust  in  Michigan  in  1938.  It  emerged  as  an 
International  philanthropy  in  1950,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  Ford  and  his  son.  Edsel,  who 
bequeathed  to  It  88  per  cent  of  the  non-vot- 
Ing  stock  In  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

About  $4.6  billion  has  been  donated  by  the 
foundation  to  nonprofit  enterprises.  Each 
yeBT  Ford  receives  more  than  30,000  applica- 
tions for  grants  and  gives  out  about  1.100. 
few  other  foundations  give  away  even  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  money  that  Ford  does 
anmially. 

Before  Mr.  Bundy,  a  former  national  secu- 
rity adviser  to  Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  became  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  In  1966,  the  foundation 
was  renowned  for  its  vast  if  somewhat  pas- 
slve  contributions  to  higher  education,  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools. 


Under  Mr.  Bundy — and  not  without  criti- 
cism for  influencing  social  revolution — the 
foundation  has  taken  on  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race,  and  the  quality  of  ur- 
ban life.  Abroad,  the  foundation  has  con- 
centrated on  alleviation  of  food  shortages  and 
on  popi!lation  growth  and  family  planning. 
CUTS  indicated  e.arlier 

Ford  operates  on  a  two-year  cycle,  with  the 
present  budget  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1975. 
The  current  budget  allocates  about  $5-mll- 
lion  a  year  to  $15-million  a  year  for  programs 
than  in  the  years  just  before  1973. 

But  the  first  real  indication  that  larger 
cuts  were  probably  in  store  came  last  March 
In  a  Ford  publication.  The  publication  noted 
that  the  trustees  "have  begun  planning,  sub- 
ject to  review  as  economic  and  other  circum- 
stances change,  for  an  Important  reduction 
In  the  level  of  regular  program  support" 
starting  with  the  1975-77  btidget. 

Assuming  that  the  foundation  continues 
to  operate.  Mr.  Bundy  said  yesterday,  there 
are  likely  to  be  "couise  corrections  along  the 
way."  regardless  of  the  stipulated  amount 
of  any  reduction  in  program  financing.  The 
alternatives  to  a  50  percent  cut  in  the  pro- 
gram budget,  he  said,  "fall  along  a  spectrum" 
that  includes  only  relatively  minor  reduc- 
tions. 

When  the  cuts  could  occur  would  depend 
in  part  on  the  .si?e  of  the  reduction.  Mr. 
Bundy  said.  He  also  noted  that  the  founda- 
tion always  had  some  grant  commitments 
that  extended  over  a  period  of  years.  How- 
ever some  sources  close  to  the  foundation 
said  that  cuts  of  up  to  50  percent  could  be 
ordered  by  1977. 

staff  reduction  sfen 

Mr.  Bundy  said  that  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  foundation's  professional  staff — now 
about  600  people  In  the  United  States  and 
"parallel"  the  scope  of  any  program  cut.  But 
he  said  that  a  "gradual"  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port for  certain  programs  would  not  invol'.e 
quick  broad  reductions  in  staff. 

The  Idea  of  dissolving  the  foundation  has 
been  discussed  by  Ford  trustees  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  has  never  been  as  closely  .scrut- 
inized as  it  may  be  this  year.  In  1967  the 
foundation  a.s;-,erted  that  the  "need  for  an 
Independent  agency  like  Ford  in  the  future 
was  not  apt  to  be  less  than  at  that  time 
or  In  the  past. 

Under  Federal  law  the  foundation's  assets 
would  have  to  be  distributed  to  qualified 
charities,  and  the  proce.ss  would  probably 
take  years  to  complete.  The  trustees  would 
also  have  to  decide  whether  large  sums  were 
to  be  given  to  a  small  number  of  recipients, 
or  relatively  small  sums  to  many. 

Mr.  Bundy  said  It  was  unlikely  that  the 
tru.stees  would  make  a  final  decision  on 
budget  cuts  or  dissolution  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the  founda- 
tion's headquarters  at  320  East  43d  Street, 
and  they  might  not  act  until  next  spring. 

Among  the  businessmen,  bankers,  judges, 
lawyers  and  educators  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees are  Robert  S.  McNamara,  president  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (the  World  Bank);  Henry 
Ford  2d,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, and  Dr.  Kermit  Gordon,  president  of 
the  Brookings  Institution. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF  STRATEGIC 
MATERIAL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pre.vl- 
dent,  pending  before  Congress  is  legisla- 
tion which  would  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  which  provides 
that  there  can  be  no  ban  on  the  importa- 
tion of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free 
world  country  if  the  same  commodity  is 


being     imported     from     a     Commimist 
country. 

Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would, 
in  the  view  of  a  Chicago  business  leader, 
give  to  Russia  tremendous  leverage  "of 
a  basic  commodity  that  we  need  for  our 
economic  growth." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  this  timely  com- 
mentary from  the  American  Met.tl 
Market  Daily  of  September  11.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticic 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco;?d, 
as  follows: 
Interlake  Exec  Says  Rhodesia  Chrome  Ha.v 

Would  Put  SoviE-rs  in  Powerful  Mark.lt 

Spot 

Chicago.— Passage  of  Senate  Bill  1868. 
which  would  prevent  the  importation  o." 
Rhodeslan  chrome  into  the  United  State.s. 
would  "give  the  Soviet  Union  tremendou ; 
leverage  as  to  the  quality,  quantity  anl 
price  of  a  basic  commodity  that  we  need 
for  our  economic  growth." 

That  was  the  warning  contained  In  an  ap- 
peal by  Reynold  C.  Macdonald.  Chairman  vi 
Interl.ike  Inc..  here,  to  Chicago  biisines-i 
leaders  to  oppose  the  proposed  embargo.  H<- 
reported  on  the  chrome  situation  to  th^' 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

During  prior  sanctions  against  Rbo'lesiiri 
chrome,  he  noted.  "The  Soviet  Union  wa-s  on  • 
principal  source  of  high  quality  chromlti-. 
1  us.'-ia  took  advantage  of  our  dependence 
upon  it  in  two  respects — the  quality  of  the 
ore  exported  to  the  United  States  steadilv 
de:eriorated.  and,  Russian  prices  dramatical!/ 
;ncre?..sed."  until  sanctions  were  lifted  in 
1971.  he  .said. 

Oiher  Industrialized  countries,  notahlr 
Japan,  have  signed  long-term  contracts  with 
Turkish  producers  or  have  provided  finan- 
cial support  for  production  of  the  ore  as  i  i 
Brazil,  he  said.  "In  any  case,  the  output  o:' 
these  alternate  sources  is  limited  and  their 
production  Is  eagerly  sought  by  other 
chrome-consuming    nations." 

"The  primary  excuse  for  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  was  the  disapproval  of  the 
policies  of  its  government,  but  we  hardiv 
approve  of  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
either."  Macdonald  said. 

"Wc  cannot  afford  to  have  our  economi- 
strengih  used  as  a  pawn  in  political  and 
social  contests  for  the  United  States,  lu^r 
should  we  Interfere  with  the  Internal  prol- 
lems  of  mother  country  and  thereby  be  re- 
stricted of  acce.ss  to  essential  raw  material." 
he  asserted. 

Macdonald  expressed  regret  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  decided  two  weeks  ago  to  support 
the  embargo  against  Rhodeslan  chrome. 
"This  is  an  unfortunate  position  which 
n\?.\v.  our  effort  doubly  difTicull."  Macdonald 
Slid. 


ROCKEFELLER  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  have  per- 
sonally urged  that  further  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
be  held  promptly  in  the  cause  of  fairness 
to  Governor  Rockefeller  and  to  the  coun- 
try. My  urging  lias  been  for  naught.  The 
cliairman  tMr.  Cannon*  and  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  have  de- 
cided to  postpone  further  hearings  luitil 
after  llie  election.  This  is  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  Nation. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
today  urges  the  committee  to  hold  full 
hearings  as  soon  as  the  completed  tar 
audit  is  available.  I  heartily  concur.  I 
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'  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printetl  in  the  Record, 
cs  follows: 

ROCKEtFLLEK    HEARINGS 

Nelson  A.  RocKefcller  Is  Justified  lii  iirgliig 
that  Senate  and  House  committees  proceed 
with  all  por>sible  speed  to  hold  open  hearings 
at  which  the  qucsrioiis  raised  Hbout  his  noni- 
lnr\tloQ  to  the  Vlce-PreslUency  can  be  fv.Uy 
cxplcred. 

Current  Ijidlcatlons  are  that  neither  the 
Senate  Rules  Committte  nor  t.ie  House  Ji;- 
dlciuiy  Conimiloec-  will  act  initil  at  least  a 
week  after  the  Nov.  5  COiigresrsioiial  eleciioiia. 
in  the  meactims,  dribs  and  drabs  ol  lafor- 
i.iction  aboiit  Mr.  Roci;e;'ellei'  a-.td  tlu^  Rock- 
efeller family — inucii  of  it  distorted — will 
keep  filtering  ijuo  newspapers,  magazines  and 
Islevision  programs,  feeding  the  public's  le- 
gitimate Interest  in  the  qnalificaiions  oi.  a 
raju  appointed  to  a  po.st  that  would  put  hlia 
In  direct  line  of  possible  i>uccK>jSion  to  the 
Presidency 

li  Mr.  Rockefeller  were  proposin;?  a  cover- 
up  aimed  at  clo:.tng  off  p:ib!lc  .jccess  to  the 
facts  about  him  and  his  reccrd,  his  requCot 
for  speedy  hearing  would  be  enti.lect  to  no 
itandiug.  But  the  Vice  Preiident-dtiignate 
is  asking  Ju.st  the  opnoiite — fun  er.pcsu.re 
before  the  bcdieo  officially  chai.{;C:d  wiih  the 
initial  duty  of  aiisesbiug  his  ticaeus. 

It  is  in  tlie  publics  Interest,  as  w-.il  as 
his,  to  move  L^AIcad  prompUy.  ChaUniiui 
Cannon  of  ihe  .Senate  Rules  Comniltiee  re- 
ports that  l!ie  audit  of  the  Rockefeller  tax 
returns  wiil  be  compltled  curly  iiexi  week. 
Once  that  Information  is  at  ha;id.  we  sen 
every  reason  to  prucecd  c.xpt.'i'lously  v.llli 
full  public  hearings. 


THE  ST.  LOLilS  AIIiPORT  DILEMMA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  October 
i-su:*  of  Air  Line  Pilot  niaga.'di.e  includes 
an  excellent  i.rticie  entitled  "The  St. 
Louis  Airport  Diiemn^?.'  Thi.s  i..rticlc 
c!'.^ar]y  documents  the  long  battle  over 
the  question  ot  where  to  rut  a  new  aiv- 
'ort  which  c.".n  Ferve  the  needs  -^t  tho 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  arccr  in  the 
21s^.centur.v^ 

Alnio.'5t  30  years  ago,  in  1S4$.  a  study 
cf  this  problem  w?..':  made.  Unfc)  tunatc.'y, 
that  was  only  the  hr.st  o:  many  studies, 
studies  which  hive  cost  over  S2  inl'iion. 
The  conclusion  o*^  .itud.y  ffte'-  sfu:1y  v.as 
that  the  facilities  of  Lauibeir  Fieid  in 
St.  Louis  were  ta^ec'  to  the  maximum, 
r.-id  thr.L  they  cou^i  net  he  safely  and 
adtciuatel:'  cxi.incrd  due  to  <.he  com- 
nieiciHl.  ii?du?tr!iil,  and  rf.'.idential  com- 
-iiunity  which  r.ov  hcm^;  in  La.iibert 
Field.  The  rccomn:"nd?t:1on  .of  ttudy 
Piter  study  -.kas  lliat  a  new  site  had  to 
lo  .^.elected,  ri'd  the  site  rocoi.inienJfd 
i.'  acros"  the  Mississippi  in  Ihincip,  ne  <r 
the  V/pterloo.  Columbia  prca. 

Yci:,  despi'e  the  'na.'-'iv2  body  ''f  evi- 
df;;"'.ce  which  his  iio  n  cru: -iled  on  the 
ii!?:d  fc  this  nr-'v  ?ito  in  niinoi".  nc 
dec'sion  hr»5  hocn  msdc.  Therpsu't  5^ 
t'ift  thf  lives  of  ai'-iine  r'as..eng«?rs  mi..y 
t**  put  in  ,1oo)-,nrdy  while  the  polit.ici:in!? 
rnd  bi:reaucrat.^  continue  their  bicker- 
ing over  vhcie  to  put  the  nev  air,;r!i'. 
The  highly  profes.sior!'!  Aii-  Line  Pilot.s 
/sso.iatioM  is  ju.stif.^.bly  disturted  over 
tno  inexci'pah  0  dflays  whxh  huve 
nin>Pd  thi'"  eiitire  eP.oir 

~or  4  years  I  have  nrsjed  tfce  "Vhite 
Iioru  .•?,  the  Domestic  Co;;n-:il.  tlK?  Fer*?7-nl 
Aviation  Adinini.-stratJon,  a  id  the  Drpart- 


ment  of  Transportation  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  the  new  airport.  In  sho:t,  I 
have  uiged  every  official  who  has  had  this 
political  football.  For  4  years  no  deci- 
sion has  been  made.  Even  fmther  delays 
raay  now  be  in  store.  Such  delays  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  neither  the  Nation 
nor  the  people  of  this  large  metropolitan 
area.  Each  time  a  decision  nears.  the 
poliiical  pres.'^uies  increase,  and  all  we 
see  is  more  bureaucratic  delay,  indeci- 
sion, and  e-.'asion.  Tais  is  intolerable  and 
me.vcusflble. 

Anyone  who  .seajiphes  the  record  cf  this 
rnic  .struggle  finds  compelling  evidence 
that  the  enlargement  of  Lambcit  Field 
is  not  fea.'ible  due,  very  simply,  to  a  lack 
of  land  and  the  proliibitively  high  cost  ot 
such  a  venttue.  Moreover,  such  an  en- 
Ip.rgemeiit  would  quickly  prove  to  be  ob- 
solete. The  record  Ls  clear  that  fhe 
V,'!' teflon  site,  based  on  environmental, 
cngiii.'erm'j,  and  other  studies,  is  the 
most  appropriate  site  for  the  critically 
needed  i>€\'.  airport.  It  is  lime  thac  a 
decision  i.s  jii?de.  The  people  wiio  live 
in  this  sren,  and  the  ini!lio,is  who  will 
be  traveling  to  this  area  in  the  cominr: 
year.s  cannot  afford  any  more  delays. 

Mr.  Pi'csidont.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent th.al  the  article  to  wh;t:h  I  have  re- 
lerred  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WPS  ord.red  to  be  prhited  in  the  Rlccrh. 
?>  tolinws; 

TH-r   .St.    I.iitiis   AiBPORT   Oli.emma 

.?ho;llv  ;ifrer  the  firsr  of  next  vca'-  »he 
Department  of  Tr^vusportatlon  wilt  give  a 
clear  signal  of  how  it  views  the  future  or 
commercial  aviation. 

The  si-jn  will  come  in  a  derision  by  Sccro- 
'arv  cf  Tran-iportfttiiin  Cl.vude  S.  Brinccnr  on 
.•*n  application  to  Ovilld  a  new  !8.300-a;iv 
a!i->v.rt  to  ^er\p  St  Louis.  AUbough  no  ono 
w'll  ^  ly  sr>  "mrlilly,  Ir  l<  geiifrallv  cccedi'l 
that  the  ap'  !!''a'lnr.  alrpariy  ni'-  been  OK'd 
l>y  FA  A. 

Ii'rteo:!.  rA.«  hus  'ong  lifted  St.  Louis  as  sn 
ir^a  in  ree'.l  iT  a  new  major  a. .-port.  In  the 
"aiion.i.l  Airport  Sycteni  Plan  submliced  to 
C.->ugr;-so  Ir.  mIdlDVC.  PAA  .;U.:-ort  St.  Louis 
as  ore  oi  only  two  citl.-s  In  f'e  U.S  (the 
niher  ts  Atlfliitii  where  new  nirports  s!iould 
:>:  Si.i.tPd  at  oiic". 

Baclf  l:i  inos  the  S:.  Loulr.  Airport  Com- 
•-n's&i.'-n  (theSf  I;Oiils  municipal  aj-ency -.hat 
mns  liiinbsrt)  I\Hd  mo.^d  to  set  a  green 
I'iL-ht  for  '.h"  .si.irl  oi  a  new  ahoor:.  A  $7C- 
milJion  pacit'«,H«  tor  land  apCjuLslrloii  and  In- 
\>'.\\  devel'. pir.cn ,  was  Included  In  a  t!200- 
ni'Ulci  iif?'port  bo'id  Issue  ■^iibniitte''  to  St. 
Lcuis  voter-,  i.i  November  Iflas.  rT(v;t  of  the 
\-r%  Of  the  bonOs  were  i3!<»*pd  io-  ns"  en  I.rtm- 
bcrt  'mnrovf'irient.s. 

ni'-ing  the  campaign,  the  ( o'r..U.ssloii  said 
It  envtptoncd  aiAnlrnort  of  1.5.000-plna  acre.s 
a;id  that  lO  to  15  yesirs  woud  be  required  for 
de'clopmont  Several  poiislble  I'^cotions.  In- 
cUidli-;?  some  In  Illinois,  were  under  confld- 
oritlon.  the  conimisslon  told  the  voters. 

T> :  bon-j  i'-?uc  Rttr?.''t''a  broad  supwrt 
1'.  -.r.^houi  a*.  Loui.s,  includ;:i„'  the  two  ma- 
j  '.•  'lai'y  pT'^ers:  the  Clchc-D.-tmorrot  and 
t^ie  r.:st-Dtfiputch .  Tiie  peo.^le  re.'inonded  witlj 
aw.covnl  by  a  margin  t>f  nearly  5  lo  1.  OI 
tho  124,190  votes  c;;t,  101,485  were  la  favor. 

At  i!  e  taue,  the  outcome  was  taken  to 
r  t:Tt  thai  fit.  Louls!an.s  realized  that  Lani- 
■'.•rt  ;  irnrily  'ould  n':'t  serve  the  future  necrtc 
pf  the  ip",  n^e  auil  that  a  new  .ilrport  should 
c  :  uU.;   it  *!-ie  best  site  possible. 

A  -  roi'-.-eye  view  o:  Lamber.  gives  some 
'iU23  »■!  to  A'l:'  t^:e  bonds  f^r  a  new  airport 
i-jl  Ei;ch  r'joiiii'ling  cttizeu  support.  The  St. 
f^Mij  '.ir.t.Ki  ^'-.ers  on'.y  1.350  acres  In  a 
I.I  '.  I.'.-  Li  .i'    ;■  !  ;  lairacrctal.  in-lustrinl  and 


residential  area  In  suburban  St.  Louis  County. 
It  was  wide  open,  rural  land  at  the  time  it 
first  came  Into  use  in  the  barnstorming  da'-s 
of  the  1920s. 

ALPA  has  strongly  endorsed  the  prompt 
development  of  a  new  airport  for  St.  Louis. 
The  A!;sociation  set  forth  lis  position  at  ■> 
public  hearing  in  1971  on  the  appllcatloji 
nov.'  before  Seci'et.ir^-  Brhiegar. 

In  testimony  pre  rented  for  the  hearing  rcr  - 
nrd,  Cap'ain  Calvin  E.  Ettel  (OZA),  ALPA 
snfc  y  chairman  for  the  St.  Louis  arci,  stated: 
"W©  in  AI.t'A  wholeheaned'y  support  and  en- 
dorse the  roiiitmction  of  a  new  airport  t,i 
:cr.lce  the  St.  Lou's  area."  He  pointed  out 
ihr.*  it  W.1S  not  the  f\mci!on  of  ALPA  to 
endorse  n  .specific  s;te.  but  emphasized  that 
■'the  njod  f  :r  a  ne  v  .Tlrnort  is  all  too  clearlv 
c.ldent  to  those  of  us  who  use  the  existing 
f<;?ilitv  !i;-i!'y.  iinny  times  a  day.  every  day 
of  every  yc,-»r.  In  every  weather  condition 
Imaginable." 

Captntn  EtiPl  .-tntcd  that  Lambert  Field, 
in  l*s  pre.-^ent  configurft'lon,  "is  at  the  limits 
of  m  operr.tioiir.l  capabUlties.  and  v.'lthout 
I  he  acquisition  of  a  conrirterable  amount  of 
ndjncfiit  Innci  cannot  provide  the  space  fcr 
new  runv.;v«.  tnx!"/r.ys.  clear  zones  and  thp 
like,  wiitch  ru-e  c--enLlnl  for  'nt-.-eased  tr.-ffie 
?.r;w  v/lthout  coiuprorrI-lnc  safetv." 

Thf-re  slmplv  K  no  workable  way  to  f^ot  ■';» 
laiic?  ,;eer;e("  to  add  these  vit;tl  operatlniv.i 
renturei.  Sujji'rban  .ind  int'ustrial  f;rov.t!\ 
?robb1rd  MP  all  land  around  Lam'.-en  well 
before  the  d'^wn  of  the  Jet  age.  The  rcrult 
is  nn  olrpo't  w.'<hout  Category  II  capab"ltlcs, 
with  no  cnpr.clty  for  simultaneous  IFR  rse 
o!  Its  i:in'n  parallel  n^mway  (which  I?  cn'v 
1.3"0  'cci  from  the  main  ri'uway)  or  its 
cross  wiad  ruuwny  (both  the  m;iln  runway 
nnd  the  parallel  riu'way  Ir.terfcct  the  cross- 
wind  runway),  with  too  few  runway  turn- 
outs, limited  holdii'.g  aprons  and  constricted 
pHs.<^enger  lermln.il  apron^  and  taxiways. 
L.-vinbert  i.s  not  only  used  bv  tne  i-lr  car- 
riers am'  2<'ncral  aviation,  but  is  headquar- 
ters fcr  0/-cr!.-  Airlines,  the  AMs-sourl  Air  Na- 
flonnl  CiuRvrt  nnd  McDonnell  Dou^^as  C^rp. 

Jast  ai  subuiban  growth  came  too  eoou 
for  -slti!  e.xpanslcu,  the  develcpmeni;  of  ihe 
Lr.-nb'.rt  arcs  cpnie  before  modern  accsss 
rof.d.s  ex  .lid  on  pro-ided.  The  alrprrt  li 
servv-d  b;.  one  six-lfnc  exprj.ssway  and  some 
local  ro;;tls.  The  e.\pressvvny  and  the  adjoin- 
!:i  :  rnnds  raric  amor.--  the  SN  Louis  arei"s 
mo-t  c-.n'.c-.ieri  v/iLn  virtunlly  no  possibility 
of  mcauinRful  expansion. 

Wii,i->.  aporov'il  of  the  i9<38  bond  Issue,  t.iie 
City  of  EC.  luul.s  sponsored  a  study  to  pick 
the  bert  site.  Horner  &  Shifrin.  a  St.  Louls- 
bn-'OO  consuUln't  firm  with  aviation  e;,T.er- 
tise.  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  survey. 

Alter  e.vr.ni'nlng  12  tlte.;  in  both  Mis=ro'.irJ 
and  Illinois.  Kcrner  &  Shli'rln  recommended 
a  stlU-rur.nl  location  on  :hc  Illinois  side  rf 
the  St.  Louis  \'efropc!ltun  Arc?,  19  miles 
.Mjiithea-.t  of  downtown  St.  Louis. 

Now  St.  Louis  officials  had  to  face  tl.e 
problem  of  hov,-  to  build  the  nev.  .ilrnort 
t,t  the  best  possible  .;Ite  when  thnt  locsLIon 
hanpencd  to  be  in  anoi^her  stat?. 

St.  Lotils  J.'ayor  Alf'>nso  J.  Cervantes,  !\ 
Democr.at.  decided  to  di.'^cups  the  problem 
with  nUnoi?  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogtlvlc,  a 
P.epublican. 

A  niunber  of  coincidental  factors  helped 
."tpark  O^livie's  Interest.  He  was  proparlng  to 
seeic  approval  of  a  transportation  bond  issue, 
v.'hlch  could  Include  the  local  funds  needed 
to  a^Eiue  federal  dollars.  Moreover,  Initial 
inquiry  showed  that  dtu-ing  a  previous  Illi- 
nois adtuiulstratiou  (Democratic),  a  stud; 
had  Indicated  that  Illlnol.s  might  prove  to 
be  the  logical  site  for  a  new  St.  Louis  air- 
port. 

Slni:^  about  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis  live  in  Missouri,  OgU- 
vle  wanted  his  ov.'n  Independent  reassurance 
that  a  new  airport  in  Illinois  would  truly  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  Missouri  as  well  aa 
Illlnci:;  residents. 
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A  contract  was  awarded  to  the  aviation 
consulting  firm  of  R.  Dixon  Spcas  and  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  The  Speas  firm  studied  18  loca- 
tions, nine  in  each  state,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  St.  Louis  consult- 
ants— that  the  nilnois  site,  near  the  towns 
of  Columbia  and  Waterloo,  was  best. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  moved  to  set 
up  an  agency  to  proceed  with  development  of 
the  airport.  The  agency,  called  the  St.  Louis 
Metropolitan  Area  Airport  Authority,  was 
empowered  to  work  with  Missouri  govern- 
mental units  and  to  become  blstate  In  com- 
position when  appropriate  action  was  taken 
by  Missouri  lawmakers. 

"Financed  with  a  $1.5-milllon  appropriation 
for  operating  expenses,  the  authority  began 
the  task  of  preparing  an  application  for  fed- 
eral approval  of  the  Columbia-Waterloo  site 
and  a  tentative  funding  allocation  from  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Trust  Fund. 

Meanwhile,  apprehension  began  to  develop 
among  certain  Missotirl  politicians  and  some 
busmess  and  labor  Interests.  A  major  new  air- 
port, possibly  In  niinols,  which  In  1968  had 
been  a  magnet  for  overwhelming  support  by 
St.  Louis  civic  leadership,  was  suddenly 
looked  on  with  concern  by  some  members  of 
those  very  same  circles. 

The  State  of  Missouri,  which  previously 
had  let  St.  Louis  handle  Its  own  airport  prob- 
lems, engaged  the  Northrop  Airport  Develop--\ 
ment  Corp.,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  to  perform  a 
"site  survey  study  for  the  new  St.  Louis 
Regional  Airport." 

Three  sites  were  recommended  by  Northrop 
for  further  consideration — two  in  Missouri, 
and  the  Coltxmbla- Waterloo,  Illinois  location. 
The  State  of  Missouri  ordered  follow-up 
studies  of  the  two  Missouri  sites  by  Independ- 
ent consultants,  who  found  that  there  were 
numerous  environmental  and  other  problems, 
and  that  neither  site  was  feasible. 

Meanwhile,  the  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Area 
Airport  Authority  had  engaged  Arthur  D. 
Little  Inc.  to  review  the  environmental  feasi- 
bility of  the  same  two  Missouri  sites  and  a 
third  one  farther  west  of  St.  Louis.  The  firm 
reported  that  none  of  the  sites  was  a  viable 
location. 

In  May  1971,  the  Illinois  Authority  filed  a 
request  with  FAA  for  airspace  clearance  for 
the  Colimibla- Waterloo  site.  And  in  January 
1972,  the  authority  submitted  to  FAA  an  ex- 
tensive environmental  Impact  study.  With 
the  study,  the  authority  asked  for  site  ap- 
proval and  an  allocation  of  federal  funds  to- 
ward land  acquisition. 

The  following  month,  the  State  of  Missouri 
formally  created  a  new  agency,  the  Mlssourl- 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Airport  Authority, 
with  a  mission  of  keeping  in  Missouri  any 
major  airport  for  the  St.  Louis  region.  Among 
the  authority's  flirst  moves  was  the  release  of 
a  Systems  Analysis  and  Research  Corp.  study 
that,  although  forecasting  futtire  passenger 
loads  at  Lambert  equal  to  Chlcago-O'Hare's 
present  load,  asserted  that  Lambert,  with 
only  minor  changes,  could  stilBce  as  the  St. 
Louis  area's  major  airport. 

The  next  move  by  Missotirl  was  to  conduct 
a  referendum  among  voters  in  St.  Louis  and 
five  nearby  Missouri  counties.  The  ballot 
asked  citizens  to  Indicate  their  preference  be- 
tween keeping  Lambert  as  long  as  possible 
and  then  building  a  new  airport  In  Missouri 
on  the  one  band  or  the  "Immediate"  con- 
struction of  an  Illinois  airport  on  the  other. 

A  month  before  the  Nov.  7,  1972  election 
date,  the  new  Missouri  authority  unveiled 
what  it  called  the  Lambert  2000  Plan,  which 
contradicted  the  findings  of  the  SARC  study 
abotit  Lambert's  adeqtiacy.  For  $370  million, 
the  Missouri  agency  said,  Lambert  could  be 
expanded  by  some  1.000  acres  and  made  to 
serve  into  the  21st  century.  The  price  tag 
v.as  within  the  same  range  as  the  $354  mil- 
lion figure  for  the  new  airport  In  Illinois. 

Also  In  the  same  range  were  the  Missouri 
auihority's  estimates  that  .'sometime  before 
1900  St.  Louis  would  need  an  airport  that 


could  handle  a  load  roughly  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent usage  at  Chicago's  O'Hare. 

But  the  Lambert  2000  Plan  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  Northrop  study  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  a  year  earlier,  which  had  ruled  otit 
Lambert  expansion. 

A  committee  led  by  August  A.  Btisch  Jr., 
head  of  the  Aitheuser-Busch  brewing  com- 
pany, pushed  the  advantages  of  Lambert 
2000.  In  their  drive  the  Lambert  2000  propo- 
nents group  took  advantage  of  an  Ul-advlsed 
moment  of  campaign  rhetoric  by  Illinois 
Governor  Ogilvie,  who  was  In  a  tough  bat- 
tle for  reelection  (whicii  he  lost) .  At  a  small, 
private  meeting  he  remarked  on  the  success 
of  his  administration,  saying  that  Illinois 
was  "stealing"  Missouri's  airport.  The  "steal" 
line  became  a  rallying  cry  In  the  referendum 
drive. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  St.  Louis  observer  quoted 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  2000  Plan  and 
the  "steal"  charge  made  the  Missouri  vs.  Illi- 
nois choice,  as  worded  on  the  referendum 
ballot,  about  the  same  as  "asking  a  man 
whether  he'd  like  Raquel  Welch  or  a  case  of 
the  measles." 

Tlte  "keep  Lambert  as  long  as  possible" 
proposition  won  In  the  referendum  by  a  91  ".'o 
margin — an  outcome  that  apparently  sur- 
prised no  one. 

As  the  dust  settled  after  the  election,  the 
St.  Louis  Airport  Commission,  which  still  has 
the  burden  of  operating  Lambert  but  which 
did  not  take  part  in  the  Lambert  2000  Plan, 
hired  the  International  consulting  firm  of 
Tlppetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton  (plan- 
ner of  the  behemoth  Dallas-Fort  Worth  air- 
port) to  review  Lambert  2000.  TAMS  set  the 
price  tag  for  the  plan  at  $515  mUlion,  said 
that  it  was  financially  and  environmentally 
infeasible  and  that  even  If  the  2000  plan 
could  be  Implemented,  It  would,  at  best,  ex- 
tend Lambert's  life  only  to  1990. 

The  Missouri  authority  disputed  the  find- 
ings, but  quit  talking  about  Lambert  2000. 
Instead  It  focused  Us  efforts  on  heavy  legal 
and  political  activity  In  Washington  to  hold 
up  approval  of  the  Illinois  site  until  a  master 
plan  on  the  "ultimate  potential"  of  Lambert 
could  be  carried  out. 

In  the  meantime,  James  S.  McDonnell, 
chairman  of  McDonnell  Douglas,  said  that 
expansion  of  Lambert  would  so  restrict  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  that  perhaps  18,- 
000  jobs  would  be  moved  from  the  St.  Louis 
region. 

After  a  year  of  negotiations  the  Missouri 
agency  agreed  in  July  of  this  year  with  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Brinegar  for  a  six- 
month  study  of  Lambert's  potential  with  only 
minor  land  acquisition  beyond  its  1,850 
acres. 

Such  a  minimal  expansion  is  in  drastic 
contrast  with  what  ALPA  feels  Is  necessary. 
Speaking  to  the  Missouri  authority  In  1972, 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
Lambert  2000  concept,  Captain  W.  T.  Alford 
(BNF),  chairman  of  ALPA's  Airport  Com- 
mittee, called  for  safety  and  operational  Im- 
provements to  bring  Lambert  up  to  stand- 
ards that,  he  told  newsmen,  could  require 
as  much  as  15,000  additional  acres.  Obviously, 
he  said,  the  possibility  of  such  expansion  at 
the  Lambert  site  was  highly  unlikely  In  an 
area  of  heavy  Industrial,  commercial  and  res- 
idential development. 

Besides  the  six-month  study,  Brinegar  has 
ordered  for  his  own  use  an  Independent  up- 
dating of  the  forecasts  for  St.  Louis  and  the 
Impact  of  the  changed  energy  picture.  Also  to 
be  examined  are  such  potential  advances  as 
STOL  aircraft,  which  have  been  mentioned 
strongly  by  those  trying  to  stop  the  new  air- 
port as  the  kind  of  development  that  will 
make  a  larger  airport  unnecessary. 

Will  the  anti-new-alrport  element  accept 
the  restilts  if  the  two  latest  studies  go 
against  It?  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  become  Increasingly  difficult  to 
mount  an  effective  campaign  against  the 
Illinois  oite. 


A  major  regional  leader  in  government. 
Lawrence  K.  Roos.  who  retires  this  year  as 
supervisor  (a  position  corresponding  to  may- 
or) of  St.  Louis  County,  in  which  Lambert  is 
located,  is  saying  that  the  new  airport  should 
be  built  at  the  Illinois  site  If  the  present 
studies  show  that  Lambert  cannot  ser\'e  tiie 
area's  long-term  needs  as  the  major  airport. 

August  Busch  has  Indicated  his  push  was 
to  prevent  Lambert's  abandonment,  which 
will  not  happen. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which 
backed  the  1968  bond  issue  for  a  start  on  a 
new  airport  and  then  In  1972  swung  over 
to  the  other  camp,  has  said  the  battle  was  to 
assure  a  comprehervslve  look  at  the  future  of 
Lambert  before  final  federal  action  was  taken 
on  the  application  for  the  Illinois  site.  The 
Globe-Democrat  has  cautioned  Its  readers 
editorially  that  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
six-month  study  will  show  Lambert  to  be 
adequate  to  St.  Louis'  future  aviation  needs. 

And  supporters  of  the  Illinois  site  are  pre- 
pared to  press  Secretary  Brinegar  for  prompt 
action  when  the  six-month  study  is  com- 
pleted early  in  1975.  They  point  out  the  high 
price  of  delay  In  terms  of  construction  costs 
and  emphasize  that  the  Illinois  site  lies  In 
the  path  of  urbanization  and  will  not  be 
available  indefinitely. 

A  rtUing  against  the  Illinois  location  could 
signal  a  possible  federal  policy  shift  toward  a 
commercial  aviation  future  based  in  large 
part  on  the  potential  capacity  of  present  air- 
ports. On  the  other  band,  a  green  light  to 
get  started  on  a  new  airport  for  St.  Louis 
would  indicate  that  commercial  aviation  has 
a  fundamental  place  In  the  nation's  future 
transportation  systems  and  will  not  be  con- 
stricted by  the  long-term  limitations  of  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Approval  would  also  signal  an  Important 
role  for  ALPA.  The  Columbia- Waterloo  au- 
thority has  emphasized  that  the  Association's 
views  will  be  sought  at  every  step  of  the 
master  planning  and  design  stages. 


SUSAN    B.    ANTHONY'S    BIRTHDAY 
SHOULD  BE  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  1820-1906,  was  a  lifelong  cru- 
sader for  women's  rights.  Not  only  the 
issue  of  equal  rights  for  women  and 
blacks  to  which  she  devoted  her  life,  but 
also  the  Inspiration  that  her  fight  for 
freedom  yields  to  women  and  men  of  all 
time  has  led  me  to  cosponsor  S.  3984,  a 
bill  to  make  Susan  B.  Anthony  s  birthday 
a  national  holiday. 

Largely  through  the  efiforts  of  Ms. 
Anthony  and  a  few  other  determined 
individuals,  women  were  elevated  from 
the  status  of  chattels  who  could  not  own 
property,  money,  take  possession  of  chil- 
dren, divorce  an  unworthy  husband,  or 
vote,  to  the  position  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 

While  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  of  our 
time  to  picture  the  enormity  of  the  suf- 
fragists' stiniggle.  It  is  nevertheless  im- 
portant to  the  hberation  of  women  that 
we  recognize  through  a  national  holiday 
a  truly  outstanding  person  such  as  Ms. 
Anthony  who  has  been  called  a  great 
emancipator  by  the  public.  Though  basic 
civil  rights  have  been  accorded  to  the 
female  sex  only  since  the  suffragists" 
time,  the  struggle  is  as  germane  today 
as  ever  before. 

■Variously  called  "the  apostle  of  free- 
dom,"  an  individual  who  "changed  tire 
mind  of  a  nation,"  Susan  B.  Anthony 
authored  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  fought  for  its  passage 
for  approximately  half  a  centiuy.  After 
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the  14th  amendment  was  passed  and 
blacks  were  granted  the  right  to  vote, 
Ms.  Anthony  pointed  out  that — 

still  another  form  of  slavery  remains  to 
be  disposed  of.  The  old  idea  still  prevails  that 
v/oman  is  owned  and  possessed  of  man  to  be 
clothed  aud  fed  and  cared  for  by  his  gener- 
osity. The  present  agitation  rises  from  the 
demand  of  the  soul  of  woman  for  the  right 
to  own  and  pos.sess  herself. 

As  the  leader  of  tlie  National  Woman 
SiuTrage  Association  from  its  inception 
in  1869,  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  convinced 
tlaat  Federal  legislation  was  the  key  to 
women's  suffrage.  Even  while  attending 
evei-y  session  of  Congress  to  represent  her 
cause,  Ms.  Anthony  made  long  and  diffi- 
cult journeys  across  the  country  to  aid 
in  State  campaigns  for  women's  suffrage. 
For  instance,  in  1871,  Ms.  Anthony 
traveled  13,000  miles  and  made  171  lec- 
tures, a  trek  which  any  person  can  ap- 
preciate even  in  oi^r  day  of  jet  travel. 

Starting  with  an  audience  who  re- 
ceived her  argiunent  with  catcallii  and 
jeers,  Ms.  Antliony  did  not  give  up  her 
goal  "to  see  better  conditions,  better  sur- 
roundings, better  circumstances  for 
women,"  until  she  had  won  the  respect 
of  many  people  for  the  cause  of  women's 
suffrage.  Not  without  wit,  Ms.  Anthony 
had  an  impeccable  moral  ciiaracter.  She 
worked  with  other  women,  organizing 
and  preparing  for  the  additional  respon- 
sibility which  the  right  to  vote  would 
bring. 

As  a  response  to  Horace  Greeley's 
statement — 

Miss  Anthony,  you  know  the  ballot  and  the 
bullet  go  together.  IX  ;ou  vote,  are  you  ready 
to  fight? 

Ms.  Anthoni'  said: 

Yes,  Mr.  Greeley,  Just  as  yen  fought  la  the 
late  war — at  the  point  of  a  goose  quill. 

Ms.  Anthony  and  a  small  group  of 
women,  putting  their  convictions  on  the 
line,  dared  to  vote  in  the  1872  Presiden- 
tial election,  claimmg  to  be  Included  in 
the  provision  of  the  14th  amendment 
granting  suffrage  to  citizens.  Susan  was 
arrested,  convicted  by  a  judge  who 
claimed  that  women  were  less  than  per- 
sons, tried  without  a  jury,  and  was  fined 
$100.  However.  Ms,  Anthory  told  the 
judge: 

May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  will  never  pay 
a  dollar  of  your  unjust  penalty.   ■ 

And  she  never  did. 

By  1883,  Susan  B.  Anthony  had  orga- 
nized tlie  International  Council  of  Wom- 
en with  participants  from  58  nations.  "To 
give  women  a  realising  sense  of  the  power 
of  combination,"  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women  convened  In 
Wasliington  5  years  later.  The  meeting 
brought  about  a  growing  sense  by  the 
pailicipants  not  only  to  forget  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  divided  women's 
rigiits  groups  at  home  and  abroad  but 
also  to  make  a  concentrated  effort  to 
end  the  repre.ssive  condiLioiis  under 
v.liich  women  lived. 

Toward  the  end  of  her  life,  Susan  B. 
Anthony  was  recognized  as  "a  great 
woman  statesman.".  As  Mrs.  G?,ffney, 
then  president  of  the  National  Women's 
Council,  said: 

Our  (Treat  leader  has  t&ught  us  the  sister- 
hood of  women,  and  tiiat  the  prlvilegts  of 


one  class  cannot  eradicate  the  wrongs  of 

another. 

Written  50  years  before  her  death,  the 
19th  amendment  would  not  be  passed 
until  1920,  granting  women  citizens  the 
right  to  vote. 

On  her  86th  and  last  birthday,  Ms. 
Anthony  declared: 

I  have  been  striving  for  60  years  for  just 
a  little  bit  of  Justice,  and  yet  I  must  die 
without  obtaining  it. 

Yet,  her  sadness  was  offset  by  deter- 
mination which  she  summed  up  in  a 
statement  from  her  last  speech,  "Failure 
is  impossible." 

I  strongly  uige  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress vote  to  make  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
birthday  a  national  holiday.  In  our  own 
time,  with  only  five  States  holding  out 
on  the  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  women  still  are  fighting  for 
"a  little  bit  of  justice"  which  the  com- 
memoration of  this  trulj'  oustanding 
woman  could  provide. 


THE  U.S.  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYKD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  one  who  through  the  years  has 
been  in  many  foreign  nations,  I  am 
happy  in  this  50th  anniversary  year  of 
the  creation  of  the  career  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States,  to  salute  the  men 
and  women  who  assist  in  carrjing out  our 
foreign  relations. 

As  chairman  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance and  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— and  previously  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent — I  have  met  many  of  our 
representatives  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

During  visits  abroad  I  have  also  seen 
firsthand  their  work,  which  they  per- 
form with  great  dedication. 

We  Virginians  are  proud  of  those  who 
serve  the  Nation.  We  are  proud  that  a 
Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  State.  Over  the  years 
many  Virginians  have  served  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  tlie  Foreign 
Service. 

But  today  I  pay  tribute  to  all  who  serve 
the  Foreign  Service. 

These  men  and  women  represent  all 
States  and  all  sections  of  our  Nation. 
They  come  from  hundreds  of  collepes  and 
universities,  and  from  many  diverse 
back  grounds. 

On  November  15,  hundrc^ls  of  these 
dedicated  public  servants — both  active 
and  retired — will  gather  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  their  annual  Foreign 
Service  Day,  or  "homecoming."  It  is 
fitting  that  these  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service— many  with  30  and  40  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  Nation — should 
rather  to  discuss  current  l.ssue.s,  to  renew 
friendships,  and  to  honor  their  col- 
leagues. 

For  nearly  200  years,  men  and  women 
of  the  Foreign  Service  have  stood  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  interests,  their  com- 
forts, and  their  lives  for  the  United 
States.  Many  have  sei-ved — and  arc 
serving — in  distant  limds,  daily  facing 
hardship  and  dLsease.  They  have  stuck 
to  their  posts,  in  the  face  of  terrorism, 
revolutions,  and  natui  al  disasters. 

Duty  is  a  watchword  with  them. 
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There  are  two  bronze  plaques  In  the 
Diplomatic  Lobby  of  the  Department  of 
State  Building.  On  these  plaques  are  en- 
graved the  names  of  more  than  loo 
members  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
"who,  while  on  active  duty,  lost  their 
lives  mider  heroic  or  tragic  circum- 
stances." Tlie  first  name  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Palf  ry — "lost  at  sea,  1780."  The  last 
two  are  those  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dors, Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr.,  U.S.  Envoy  to  the 
Sudan,  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission 
George  Curtis  Moore,  who  were  mur- 
dered by  Black  September  Palestinian 
guenillas  at  the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy 
in  Khartoum  on  March  2,  1973. 

Soon  to  be  added  are  the  names  of  a 
young  Vice  Consul,  John  S.  Pattei-son. 
and  a  veteran  diplomat,  Ambassador 
Rodger  P.  Davies. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  serving  on  his  fii-st 
overseas  assignment,  as  economic/com- 
mercial officer  at  the  U.S.  Consulate  in 
Hermosillo,  Me.xlco.  His  body  was  found 
near  that  city  on  July  8  of  this  year.  A 
note  found  at  the  Consulate  General 
said  that  he  had  been  kidnaped  and  dp- 
manded  delivery  of  a  ransom. 

Amba.ssador  Davies  was  killed  on  Au- 
gust 19  when  rioting  Greek  Cypriots  at- 
tacked the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Nicosia. 
Once  again  the  Nation  mourned  a  pro- 
fessional Foreign  Service  officer  who  was 
struck  down  at  the  height  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career. 

In  all,  there  are  some  8,500  men  and 
wonen  in  the  Service  now.  They  are 
helping  the  counti-y  and  advancing  the 
principles  upon  which  our  national  and 
Intel-national  life  are  based.  At  tliis  crit- 
ical time.  Foreign  Sei-vice  people  are  in 
a  position  to  work  effectively  for  peace 
and  freedom. 

These  men  and  women  are  responsible 
for  conducting  our  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  for  safeguarding 
American  lives  and  property  abroad,  for 
helping  American  businessmen  In  their 
dealings  overseas,  and  for  representing 
our  country  and  its  policies  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  such  a  way  as  to  win  their  sym- 
pathy and  support. 

Work  in  the  Foreign  Sen'ice  today  is 
so  varied  that  It  Is  impossible  to  describe 
it  completely.  An  officer  can  help  nego- 
tiate treaties  or  cultural  exchanges;  or, 
as  a  commercial  officer,  assist  American 
businessmen  in  locating  business  oppor- 
tunities abroad.  He  or  she  mav  be  as- 
signed to  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  one  of  many  international  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  United  Nations.  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  must  re- 
port accurately  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  a  multitude  of  activities  of  in- 
terest to  the  United  States,  including  pol- 
itics and  economics,  trade  and  tariff  pol- 
icies, public  opinion  and  social  conditions. 
The  Rogers  Act  of  1924,  which  estab- 
lished tlie  modern  Foreign  Service,  was 
sound.  But  today  tlie  Foreign  Service 
goes  beyond  the  traditional  diplomatic 
duties  or  ncKotiating,  reporting,  repre- 
.sentint?. 

Today  members  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice also  seek  solutions  to  such  complex 
prr3bIemF  as  those  relating-  to  energy 
population  and  the  environment.  Tliey 
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seek  new  ways  to  limit  and  control  arma- 
ments and  new  treaties  to  deal  with  the 
cceans  and  outer  space. 

It  is  vital  that  In  their  work,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Foreign  Service  keep 
uppei-most  in  their  minds  the  true  na- 
tional interest  of  tlie  United  States.  In 
that  way,  they  will  play  a  crucial  role 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

As  the  Foreign  Service  marks  its  fir.':t 
50  years,  it  must  look  to  tlie  future.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Foreign  Service  will 
continue  to  serve  us  well. 


AGRICULTURE'S    DILEMMA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  are  acutely  aware  of  the  severe 
problems  plaguing  our  American  farm- 
ers today. 

As  America's  most  basic  and  most  im- 
portant Industry,  agriculture  must  carry 
the  burden  of  providing  food  for  both 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 
Yet  in  attempting  to  meet  this  respon- 
sibility, our  farmers  are  encountering 
short  supplies,  spiraling  production  costs, 
and  declhiing  prices  for  their  products. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  farmer  is  the 
only  businessman  who  buys  everything 
at  retail,  sells  everything  at  wholesale, 
and  pays  the  freight  both  ways. 

Because  of  the  desperate  situation  in 
which  many  farmers  now  find  them- 
selves, there  has  been  a  constantly  in- 
creasing volimie  of  mail  arri\'ing  at  con- 
gressional offices,  outlining  the  problems 
and  asking  for  immediate  action. 

Well,  when  we  start  hearing  the  chants 
loud  and  clear  from  back  home,  most  of 
us  figure  we  had  better  get  moving  and 
do  something — or  we  will  not  be  around 
to  hear  them  the  next  time.  But  before 
the  instinct  for  political  siu-vival  prompts 
us  to  scurry  off  in  seai'ch  of  solutions, 
we  should  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the 
problems  really  are.  And  equally  Impor- 
tant, we  must  look  at  the  costs  and  limi- 
tations of  the  potential  solutions. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  If  pa.sslng 
laws  and  creating  progi-ams  would  bruig 
instant  relief.  Then  we  could  simply  out- 
law inflation. 

But  we  caimot  repeal  the  law  of  sup- 
Ply  and  demand,  and  we  cannot  solve 
economic  problems  by  legislative  fiat. 
And  since  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  present  economic  mess  can  be  traced 
to  previous  Government  "remedies,"  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  exercise 
great  caution  in  attempting  to  find  gov- 
ernmental solutions  to  our  problems.  We 
must  avoid  going  so  far  in  correcting  past 
mistakes  that  we  create  a  whole  new  cy- 
cle of  Government-sponsored  market 
distortions. 

Certainly,  we  may  be  able  to  provide 
some  help  through  governmental  action 
—  such  as  the  modification  of  meat  grad- 
ing standards,  for  example.  But  the  root 
of  the  farm  problem  today  Is  economic- 
inflation  fueled  over  the  last  several 
years  by  excessive  Government  spendmg 
and  interference. 

The  farmer,  hke  the  rest  of  us,  has 
I  Imost  always  had  to  live  v.  ith  some  in- 
flation. But  until  the  last  few  years  farm 
prices  have  not  risen  as  fast  as  most 


other  prices.  One  major  reason  for  this 
is  technology — better  machinery,  better 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  herbicides,  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  improved 
plant  varieties,  and  so  forth. 

This  so-called  green  revolution  has  in- 
creased productivity  so  rapidly  that  it 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  kept  pace  with  in- 
flation. Thus,  American  agriculture  has 
been  able  to  absorb  a  great  deal4»f  in- 
flationary pressure,  in  effect  subsidizing 
the  American  consumer. 

In  most  developed  countries  today,  as 
in  this  country  several  years  ago,  food 
costs  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
average  family's  income.  In  the  United 
States  today,  the  cost  is  about  16  per- 
cent— one-sixth  of  the  average  family's 
income.  And  we  are  eating  more  and  bet- 
ter food  than  most  of  tliose  other  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  while  the  cost  of  food 
has  been  decUning  relative  to  our  total 
budgets,  the  quality  has  been  constantly 
increasing.  How  many  other  products 
can  we  say  that  about? 

But  now  the  relative  decline  in  food 
prices  has  \Ti-tuaIly  stopped.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  seem  to  be  regaining  lost  groimd. 
Last  year  they  were  only  15  percent  of 
our  average  family's  budget.  Why? 

Clearly,  part  of  the  answer  is  that  our 
farms  are  highly  efficient  now.  Increased 
costs  are  no  longer  matched  by  increas- 
ing yields  per  acre  or  per  head.  Conse- 
quently, these  increased  costs  must  be 
passed  on  If  the  farmer  is  to  survive. 
This,  quite  naturally,  upsets  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  battle 
lines  are  forming  again  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  TTie  farmers  must 
have  some  minimum  price  to  keep  pro- 
ducing, and  housewives  wUl  balk  if  the 
prices  get  too  liigh,  although  they  must 
still  eat  something,  and  should  be  aware 
of  the  long-term  consequences  of  con- 
sumer boycotts.  However,  this  is  a  classic 
example  of  how  the  market  system  is 
supposed  to  work.  But  the  adjustments 
will  be  painful,  and  sometimes  down- 
right bitter — and  theie  is  little,  short  of 
a  totally  managed  economy,  that  the 
Government  can  do  about  it. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Government's  role 
in  this  adjustment  should  be  limited  to 
facihtating  the  operation  of  the  market 
system— that  is,  aiding  the  transition  to 
a  price  level  that  the  farmers  and  con- 
sumers can  both  live  witli.  We  should 
not  tell  the  fanners  how  much  to  pro- 
duce, and  we  should  not  tell  consumers 
how  much  to  buy— the  market  should 
do  that. 

We  can  help  by  not  pitting  producers 
and  consumers  against  each  other  for 
political  reasons.  Too  many  people  still 
believe  that  legislation  which  helps  the 
fanner  hurts  the  consumer  and  vice 
versa.  We  should  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  over  the  long  tcnn  for  the 
farmers  to  obtain  a  fair  return.  And  this. 
of  course,  applies  to  middlemen  as  well. 
But  there  are  some  hard  realities  we 
must  face  in  determining  how  we  can  aid 
botli  groups.  The  dairy  industry  is  a  good 
example  of  the  pi-oblems  we  face.  Our 
.■mall  dairy  farmers  are  in  dire  straits. 
Operators  with  approximately  150  head 
or  less  are  going  broke — literally  by  the 


thousands — while  milk  prices  are  as  liigh 
as  they  have  ever  been. 

Consumers  do  not  want  the  price  to  go 
any  higher.  But  there  appears  to  be  httle 
chance  of  dairymen's  costs  going  dcwni 
this  year;  and  without  higher  prices  we 
stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity.  This  would  naturally  re- 
duce the  available  supply  and  drive 
prices  up  further.  This  would  not  be  so 
bad  under  a  totally  flexible  market  sys- 
tem, where  the  increased  prices  would 
encourage  expanded  production  and  lead 
us  toward  stability.  But  this  is  not  an  in- 
dustry which  can  expand  rapidly.  Some 
of  the  most  productive  herds  have  re- 
quired generations  of  breeding,  and  they 
are  not  easily  replaced. 

Because  of  this  "imperfection"  in  the 
market  system  created  by  such  a  lag  in 
response  time.  Government  action  may 
be  in  order  to  moderate — not  eliminate— 
fluctuations  in  productive  capacity,  and 
thus  in  supply  and  price.  This  essentially 
requires  that  we  not  depart  very  far  from 
the  existing  market  situation.  If  we  come 
up  with  sweeping  programs,  we  are  going 
to  create  substantial  distortions. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  everybodj- 
happy — not  because  we  do  not  want  to — 
especially  this  time  of  year — but  because 
we  simply  cannot.  "ITils  does  not.  of 
course,  mean  we  should  sit  by  and  do 
nothing.  The  market  system  is  not  per- 
fect, and  it  does  not  always  functiori 
smoothly  despite — or  because  of — our  ef- 
forts here. 

But  when  we  enact  legislation,  smd  we 
will,  in  response  to  this  crisis,  let  us  try 
to  aid  the  functioning  of  the  market 
system — and  not  overcome  it  or  substi- 
tute for  it. 

By  and  large,  the  American  people  aie 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we 
are  able  to  do  here.  We  would  all  like  to 
be  able  to  do  more  for  our  friends  at 
home  and  around  the  world.  But  there 
is  only  so  much  we  can  and  should  do.  We 
and  the  people  back  home  will  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  our  problems  if  we 
can  provide  sensible  leadership,  tempered 
with  the  restraint  which  comes  from  a 
realistic  assessment  of  both  our  capabili- 
ties and  our  limitations. 


"PUSH"  EXPO  '74 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  S-^p- 
tember  28  I  once  agam  enjoyed  visiting 
the  PUSH  E-xpo  in  Chica«;o,  111.  I  toured 
this  busine.ss  and  cultural  exposition — 
which  features  the  accomplishments  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities — wltli 
Cliicago  Alderman  and  Attorney  Anne 
Langford.  We  were  highly  impressed 
with  this  year's  exhibits. 

Operation  PUSH,  headed  by  the 
Re%'erend  Jesse  Jackson,  began  this  an- 
nual Expo  in  1967.  It  has  since  grown 
from  a  small  business  trade  fair  to  a 
m.ajor  event  attended  by  thousands. 

"Save  the  Worker"  was  chosen  as 
Expo  '74's  theme  in  order  to  underscore 
the  unrecognized  role  of  worVung  class 
Americans  in  our  Nation's  economic 
grow  th. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  featured  a  series 
of  articles  en  this  5-day  event  and  I  a?k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ar.  follows: 

IFiom  the  Chicago  Tribune,   September  22, 

1974] 

Expo  Will  Focus  on  Black  V/ORKrn 

(By  Barbara  Reynolds) 

We  would  Icnow  them  by  their  absence — 

the  fix-it  men,  the  lloorsweepers.  the  farm- 

ei-ji.  cooks,  and  crane  operators.  All  are  face- 

le^is  and  invisible  until  things  go  wrong.  Yet 

their  hands  and  their  sv/eat  provide  the  fuel 

that  makes  the  covmtry  run. 

PUSH  Expo  '74,  opening  Wednesday  in 
the  International  Amphitheater  with  the 
theme,  "Save  the  Worker,"  will  magnify  the 
contributions  and  problems  of  the  working 
class,  both  white  and  black,  according  to 
Thomas  N.  Todd,  chief  consultant  on  the 
largest  minority  business  and  cultural  ex- 
position in  the  United  States. 

Comparing  the  thrust  with  an  inverted 
pjTamld,  Todd,  an  attorney,  said,  "This 
country  Is  top-oriented.  We  forget  those  in- 
dividuals at  the  base,  who,  without  them, 
there  would  be  nothing  at  the  top  to  run. 
This  year's  Expo  will  focxis  on  the  founda- 
tion. We  are  Just  turning  the  production 
pyramid  upside  down." 

Specific  worker-oriented  issues  to  be  ex- 
plored thru  seminars,  exhibitions  and  lunch- 
eons are:  an  unemployment  rate  of  45  per 
cent  In  Chicago's  predominantly  black  West 
Side;  the  impact  of  double-digit  Inflation 
on  the  working  poor;  and  the  need  for  redl- 
rectUig  economic  priorities  by  closing  tax 
loopholes. 

Todd  said,  "We  Intend  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Blacks  are  not  making  economic 
progress  In  the  country.  In  fact,  they  are 
slipping  behind." 

Arguing  that  Images  of  blacks  arriving  In 
the  middle-class  Income  group  are  delusions, 
Todd  said,  "In  1970  black  income  was  61  per 
cent  that  of  whites.  In  1973,  the  gap  had 
broadened  to  where  blacks  only  earned  58 
per  cent  of  the  Income  earned  by  whites." 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  president 
of  Operation  PUSH  (People  United  to  Save 
Himianltyl,  said  Expo  will  be  the  focal  point 
for  pushing  for  redress  for  black  Viet  Nam 
veterans  with  less  than  honorable  discharge 
who  are  being  denied  bank  loans.  Jobs,  and 
OI  rights  such  as  education  grants,  a  situa- 
tion he  says  "underscores  the  basically 
racist  character  of  the  American  military 
establishment." 

Begun  In  1967  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  was  a 
student.  Expo  has  blossomed  from  a  business- 
trade  fair,  attracting  little  more  than  100  on- 
lookers, to  an  extravaganza  which  last  year 
drew  more  than  500,000  spectators  from  21 
states,  according  to  PUSH  estimates. 

Altho  Expo  remains  a  PUSH  fund-raising 
affair  and  a  tactic  for  boosting  the  profits  of 
black  businessmen,  it  also  is  lauded  as  an 
educational  forum,  and  an  entertainment 
stage  of  black  America. 

Providing  the  cultural  phase  of  the  five- 
day  event  are  entertainers,  such  as  Bill  Cosby, 
Richard  Pryor,  Nancy  WUson,  Roberta  Flack, 
and  Qulncy  Jones. 

In  keeping  with  its  theme,  a  Worker  of  the 
Year  award  will  be  presented  on  Saturday  to 
a  housewife,  welfare  mother,  or  laborer  whose 
contributions  ordinarily  would  go  unrecog- 
nized. 

This  year's  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Award  wUl  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan,  president  of  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers  based  in  Philadelphia, 
manpower  training  programs  operated  in  40 
.states  and  three  foreign  countries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  opening  day 
keynote  speaker,  is  credited  with  Introducing 
the  Operation  Breadbasket  economic  boycott 
concept  to  Dr.  King,  who  began  Breadbasket 
in  the  South  In  1962  as  an  arm  of  the  South- 


ern Christian  Leader.shlp  Conference.  In  1971 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  broke  from  the  SCLC 
and  the  Breadbasket  organizations  became 
Operation  PUSH. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  25,  1974] 
PUSH  Expo  To  Focus  on  Plight  of  Workers 
(By  Barbara  Reynolds) 
For  five  days,  beginning  Wednesday,  the 
Intel  national  Amphitheater  will  »  •  ♦  the 
black  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  a  street  bazaar  of 
ac;ompllshmenis  from  business  to  workman- 
ship to  art. 

PUSH  Expo  '74  is  the  largest  minority  bus- 
iness and  cultural  exposition  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  theme  of  this  year's  Expo  Is 
"Save  the  Worker,"  magnifying  the  contribu- 
tions and  problems  of  the  working  class, 
both  white  and  black. 

Wedne.sday's  festivities  will  begin  with  a 
breakfa,st  address  In  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
Room  of  the  Stock  Yard  Inn  by  the  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan,  the  first  black  board  mem- 
ber of  General  Motors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  founder  of  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers,  will  be 
presented  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Award.  Also  receiving  awards  will  be  Norman 
Houston  and  George  Beavers,  founders  of 
black-owned  Golden  State  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  exposition  hall  opens,  with 
almost  600  business,  government,  and  com- 
munity .service  exhibits.  For  the  first  time,  a 
cultiu-al  display  wUl  highlight  successful 
black  women,  such  as  Rosa  Parks,  who  trig- 
gered the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  bus  boycott  In 
1955. 

After  ribbon-cutting  ceremonies  at  10:30, 
Chicago  Junior  college  students  wlU  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Main  Ingredients  and  the 
Sons  of  Slum,  musical  groups.  A  voter  regis- 
tration card  t8  reqvilred  for  admittance.  Vote 
registration  applications  are  available  at 
Expo. 

At  noon,  Robert  Johnston,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  Charles 
Hayes,  International  vice  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meatcutters  Union,  will  be 
chairman  of  a  labor  leaders'  luncheon  in 
the  Stockyard  Inn. 

Evening  entertainment  begins  at  7:30.  fea- 
turing Nancy  Wilson,  Marvin  Gaye,  the 
Graham  Central  Station,  and  Kool  and  the 
Gang.  Admission  runs  from  $5.50  to  $7.60. 
Thursday's  special  events  Include  a  politi- 
cal breakfast  panel  of  the  three  black  candi- 
dates for  Chicago  Mayor:  Edward  Allen, 
E.  Duke  McNeil,  and  State  Sen.  Richard  New- 
house  |D,,  Chicago]. 

Evening  entertainment  will  be  headlined 
by  Isaac  Hayes,  the  Dramatics,  and  the  Blue 
Magic. 

During  the  day,  children  will  be  enter- 
tained free  by  a  multiethnic  theatrical  pro- 
duction starring  children  from  black.  Latino, 
and  suburban  schools. 

In  conjunction  with  Expo,  PUSH  Tuesday 
held  -an  all-day  seminar  to  examine  the  new 
federal  Community  Development  and  Hous- 
ing Act  as  it  applies  to  the  poor. 

H.  R.  Crawford,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  urged  black  housing 
professionals  in  attendance  to  rehabilitate 
abandoned  Inner-city  buildings  to  provide 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies. Chicago  has  5,000  abandoned  buildings, 
most  of  which  can  be  rehabilitated,  he  said. 
Several  participants  In  the  seminar,  how- 
ever, criticized  the  new  federal  housing  act 
for  falling  to  provide  for  a  significant  amoimt 
of  new  hoiising  construction  as  well  as  re- 
habilitated housing  In  black  neighborhoods. 
The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  president 
of  PUSH,  said  the  organization  has  created 
an  agency  to  stimulate  the  building  and  re- 
habilitation of  housing  In  black  communi- 
ties with  federal  assistance. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  26,  1974] 

Expo  '74  Opens  With  Call  fob  Jobs 

(By  Barbara  Reynolds) 

Two  of  the  nation's  leading  black  civil 
rights  leaders  told  business  and  jjolUical  fig- 
ures at  a  PUSH  Expo  '74  breakfast  Wednes- 
day that  "militant  pressure"  Is  needed  to 
keep  Infiation  from  striking  hardest  at  the 
unemployed  and  workers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  scale. 

The  creation  of  at  least  a  million  Jobs  to 
aid  minorities,  both  black  and  white,  was 
urged  by  the  speakers— the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son, national  president  of  PUSH,  and  the 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  founder  of  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers. 

More  than  1,000  business  and  political 
leaders  attended  the  event,  which  began  the 
five-day  PUSH  Expo  '74  hi  the  International 
Amphitheater,  the  largest  minority  business 
and  cultural  exposition  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan  warned  that,  eco- 
nomically, America  Is  "heading  toward  an 
Iceberg,"  and  like  the  Ill-fated  Titanic  will 
end  In  disaster  unless  "the  ship  [America] 
is  turned  around." 

He  said  the  Iceberg  is  made  up  of  75  mil- 
lion Americans  on  three  levels  of  poverty— 
25  million  who  have  an  Income  of  $3,000  or 
less  a  year;  25  million  with  $6,000  or  less,  and 
25  million  with  $9,000  or  less. 

In  a  talk  later  before  a  group  of  labor 
leaders,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  said  he  will 
take  action  to  "preoccupy  the  nation  with 
shame"  over  the  unemployment  problems. 

"We're  going  to  line  up  all  the  unemployed 
In  Chicago  and  march  them  to  the  unem- 
ployment lines  to  dramatize  the  issue."  he 
said. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  27,  1974) 
Black  Unity  in  Poutics  a  Must:  Jesse 

(By  Barbara  Reynolds) 
The  city's  top  black  political  leaders  should 
unite  If  they  are  to  take  over  the  decision- 
making functions  of  government  and  the 
mayor's  post  In  1975,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson, 
national  president  of  Operation  PUSH,  said 
Thursday. 

He  appealed  for  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ac- 
complish four  goals  of  Operation  PUSH: 
Feeding  the  hungry,  federal  action  to  pro- 
vide Jobs,  quality  education,  and  unbiased 
hiring  in  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  made  his  call  for 
political  unity  at  PUSH  Expo's  Save  the 
Worker  breakfast,  which  was  attended  by 
the  three  black  candidates  for  mayor  and  a 
cross  section  of  black  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, and  Independents. 

They  included  Robert  Holloway,  the  only 
black  Republican  in  the  state  legislature: 
Aid.  Wilson  Frost,  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  City  Council;  and  Rep.  Peggy  Smith  Mar- 
tin (D.,  Chicago) ,  the  only  black  Independent 
in  the  House. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  said  Mayor  Daley  has 
three  options  in  the  upcoming  m.iyoral  race 
la  Chicago. 

He  said  Mayor  Dfiley  could  resign  now  or 
decide  not  to  run  for  another  term.  The 
mayor  could  try  to  appoint  a  successor,  or 
the  mayor  could  run  again,  win,  and  then  in- 
sure the  appointment  of  a  successor  if  he 
does  not  complete  his  term. 

All  three  black  mayoral  candidates  spoke 
at  the  breakfast  meeting. 

Atty.  E.  Duke  McNeil,  the  former  president 
of  The  Woodlawn  Organization,  said  that 
if  he  were  elected  mayor  he  would  challenge 
Industry  to  return  to  Chicago.  He  said  he 
would  push  hidustrlal  leaders  to  educate  and 
train  blacks  and  whites  for  existing  Jobs. 

State  Sen.  Richard  Newhouse,  (D.,  Chi- 
cago) .  said  he  already  has  been  active  in  cut- 
ting off  funds  for  training  schools  which 
have  inadequately  engaged  in  training  pro- 
grams for  blacks. 

"There  are   Job.j   in   the  city  to  ease   the 
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soaring  xinemplojTnent  rates,  but  they  are 
held  by  people  who  live  outside  of  Chicago," 
Newhouse  said. 

Edward  Allen,  president  of  the  West  Side 
Development  Corp.,  said  he  was  confident 
tbat  be  would  be  successful  In  his  bid  for 
I  he  mayonU  post. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept  28,  1974] 

Jesse  Announces  Coalition  To  Fight 

U.S.  Stagnation 

(By  James  Roblson) 

Blacks  will  "go  back  to  the  streets  with 
direct  nonviolent  action"  unless  America 
provides  one  million  Jobs  for  the  country's 
poor  in  the  Immediate  future,  said  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jack.son,  president  of  Operation  PUSH, 
at  the  close  of  a  four-hour  private  meeting 
of  black  church  leaders  here  Friday. 

He  said  President  Ford"s  proposals  for 
85,000  public  works  Jobs  is  not  enough  "to 
alleviate  what  for  many  may  be  a  very  cold 
winter." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  spoke  In  behalf  of 
more  than  80  black  church  leaders  who  met 
at  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  820  S.  Michi- 
gan Av.,  to  form  wliat  he  called  "a  new  coali- 
tion to  break  the  country's  economic  stag- 
nation." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  characterized  the 
Friday  summit  here  as  being  in  the  same 
league  with  the  meetings  of  black  church 
leaders  before  major  civil  rights  moves  of 
the  past — the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  the 
Birmingham  campaign  for  open  public  ac- 
commodations, and  the  Selma,  Ala.,  march 
resulting  in  passage  of  the  feder.il  voting 
rights  act. 

"Black  churches  now  need  a  new  diraeu- 
slou  of  cggressive  leadership  that  has  been 
absent  since  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,"  he  said. 

"After  Dr.  King  died,  there  was  no  spiritual 
axis  around  which  men  and  women  could 
rally,"  he  added,  noting  that  Friday's  meet- 
ings "are  to  be  seen  Oo  a  reestabllshment  of 
that  old  coaUtion." 

Asked  if  he  saw  himself  as  that  "new  spli-lt- 
ual  asas,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  said  lie  Is 
"Just  a  country  preacher"  and  "only  a  par- 
ticipant" In  the  new  coalition. 

He  said  among  the  other  leaders  are  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Vivian,  dean  of  students  at  Shaw 
University,  Durham,  N.C.,  and  a  long-time 
aide  to  Dr.  King;  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan, 
Philadelphia,  founder  of  Opportunities  In- 
Uiistriallzation  Centers  and  the  first  black 
mcm'jer  of  the  board  of  directors  of  General 
Motors  Corp.;  and  Bishop  D.  Ward  Nichols 
of  Denrer,  senior  bishop  of  the  1.2  mil- 
lion-member African  Me'hodlst  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  was  quick  to  try  to 
broaden  the  base  of  support  for  the  coalition. 
He  said  that  the  "ideas  raised  here  today  are 
not  limited  to  the  black  ghettos,"  and  that 
he  looked  for  a  new  working  partnership 
ar)on<j  Jev;.'?.  Arabs,  Latinos,  and  poor  whites. 

He  called  for  a  second  summit  conference 
of  black  clergv  for  Dec.  3  to  5  to  evaluate 
TOveniment  cfTorts  to  meet  the  ccalitiou's  de- 
mands. 

He  said  there  "was  unanimous  disagree- 
n  em"  among  the  churchmen  with  Ford's 
proposals  to  brcik  inflation  by  reducing  ex- 
neraiuires  in  ..eslth,  education,  and  welfare. 
Ho  raid  cuts  should  come  in  military  spend- 


THE  CASTRO  REGIME  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
i'?:ticn  which  much  be  squarely  faced 
n  -vt  con.Mdor  v,  hether  to  rela.x  our  ,sanc- 
Mons  against  the  Castro  resime  in  Cuba 
is  whether  such  action  serve:;  the  intei- 
i.;t5  of  th2  United  States. 

As  I  eva'inte  ths  various  points  m?,de 


thus  far  by  those  advocating  a  change 
of  policy,  I  remain  unconvinced  of  the 
merits  of  their  case.  Numerous  explana- 
tions or  rationalizations  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  last  several  months.  Ba- 
sically they  are  predicated  upon  a  pair 
of  assumptions  which  are  erroneous: 
First,  that  our  previous  policy  has  failed, 
or  in  the  favorite  simplification,  is  "an 
anachronLsm"  and,  therefore,  we  must 
"normalize"  relations  with  Cuba;  or  sec- 
ond, that  the  Cubans,  ourselves,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  hemisphere  will  be  better 
off  if  Castro  rejoins  the  regional  family. 

Only  when  wc  carefully  recall  what 
was  the  objective  of  our  policy  of  isolat- 
ing Castro's  regime  can  we  proceed  with 
an  intelligent  verdict  on  the  results.  At 
least  since  the  1962  missile  crisis  our  pol- 
icy has  not  been  one  of  attempting  to 
overtlirow  the  Communist  dictatorship 
in  Cuba  and  establish  a  friendly  demo- 
cratic government.  We  initially  erred 
through  our  disastrous  indecisiveness  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  our  unwillingness  at 
that  time  to  remove  this  base  of  subver- 
sion in  the  hemisphere.  Perhaps  as  a  con- 
dition of  Khrushchev's  removal  of  the 
Russian  missiles  from  Cuba,  we  decided 
not  to  support  further  efforts  to  over- 
throw Castro's  govermnent.  In  fact,  on 
numerous  occasions  In  the  past  decade, 
we  have  prevented  exiles  from  Cuba  from 
fomenting  counteiTevolution  in  Cuba. 

Actually  in  the  last  decade  our  goal 
has  consisted  primarily  of  preventing  the 
Communists  In  Cuba  from  exporting 
their  revolution  to  other  Latin  American 
nations.  This  policy  has  succeeded.  No 
other  government  in  the  hemisphere  has 
succumbed  to  Castro's  brand  of  revolu- 
tion. Whenever  Castro  has  attempted  to 
foment  guerrilla  warfare  against  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America,  such  as  Bolivia, 
his  agents  have  been  defeated.  In  one 
instance  Castro  attempted  to  work  with 
the  constitutionally  elected  Marxist  gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  Allende.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  Allende  abused  executive  power 
and  allowed  Castro's  agents  to  train  il- 
legal p?ra  military  groups,  the  people  of 
Chile  strongly  supported  a  coup  led  by 
the  armed  forces  against  the  minority 
Marxist  government.  T^ie  situation  in 
Chile  13  months  ago  should  remain  an 
object  lesson  that  Castro  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  STibversion  of  govemnf?^ 
in  the  hemisphere.  Castro  criticized  Al- 
lende for  not  actln.?  fu-mly  enough 
against  his  opponents.  Nonetheless, 
through  Illegal  military  trainins  centers, 
including  one  at  his  country  residence, 
the  Chilean  President  appeared  to  be 
attempting  to  implement  much  of  Cas- 
tro's advice.  Alter  the  coup  in  Chile,  a 
number  of  weapons  were  discovered 
sufficient  to  equip  a  20,000-man  army. 
Most  of  this  material  had  been  smuggled 
in  from  Cub?.  Either  a  Communist  coup 
d'etat  or  extensive  civil  war  appeared 
near  as  the  military  took  control  of  the 
jrovemment  on  September  11,  1373.  Vvith 
this  setback  in  Chile,  Castro  may  be  will- 
ing to  alter  lii:^  tactics  or  at  least  his 
rhetoric  noT,  but  should  we  alter  our 
policy  to  suit  his  needs?  Through  oui- 
present  policy,  we  have  succeeded  in  iso- 
lating communism  in  the  hemisphere 
a.v.'^,  thciofore,  a  change  of  policy  would 
i-robsLly  only   enhance   the   growth  of 


Castro's  influence  rather  than  diminish 
it. 

We  have,  therefore,  successfully  iso- 
lated the  growth  of  communism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  But  some  then 
contend  that  other  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere no  longer  support  such  a  policy 
and  we  sliould  cliange  to  "conform  to  the 
realities  of  the  region."  Even  if  other  na- 
tions no  longer  support  the  isolation  of 
Cuba,  it  does  not  logically  follow  that 
our  own  policy  is  in  error.  If  other  na- 
tions make  an  erroneous  decision  regard- 
ing recognition  of  Cuba,  we  only  com- 
pound their  error  by  unthinkingly  fol- 
lowing them.  If  other  nations  wish  to 
extend  trade  privileges  and  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Cuba  that  is  their  prerog- 
ative. We  must,  at  least,  make  our  own 
decisions  in  our  own  interest:  And,  as  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
hemisphere,  we  should  be  exercising 
leadership  rather  than  followership  ip. 
the  formation  of  poUcy. 

The  Organization  of  American  Stales 
remains  about  evenly  diuded  over  the 
issue  of  the  readmission  of  Cuba.  Some 
nations,  such  as  Argentina,  have  re- 
opened trade  with  Cuba.  But  other  im- 
portant nations,  such  as  Brazil ,  Colombia, 
and  Chile  remain  hostile  to  any  uncon- 
ditional overtures  to  Castro.  Thus  tlie 
position  which  the  United  States  takes 
in  the  meeting  next  month  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  could  be  of  decisive  importance. 
Thei-efore,  we  should  discuss  what  condi- 
tions should  be  met  before  we  advocate 
any  change  in  the  present  embargo. 

Certainly,  the  first  prerequisite  for  any 
change  in  policy  should  be  some  assur- 
ance that  Castro  will  forsake  his  support 
for  revolutionary  movements  tliroughout 
Latin  America.  All  available  evidence, 
and  Castro's  own  speech  in  Havjina  2 
weeks  ago,  indicate  that  he  has  not  aban- 
doned his  goal  of  disruptmg  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  neighbors.  Similarly,  we 
should  have  some  demonstration  that 
Ca-stro  actually  wants  to  rejoin  the  OAS 
and  conduct  his  affairs  of  state  on  a  level 
of  political  maturity.  In.stcad,  in  his 
Ha%-ana  address,  he  called  ^r  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  OAS  without  uie  pi-esencc 
of  the  Unitad  States.  Rather  than  making 
any  overtures  to  the  United  States,  Cas- 
tro developed  a  thesi<;  of  rigid  pclarity 
v.-ith  the  following  words : 

The  Uulted  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  couiitrii.s 
on  the  other  are  two  worlds  as  different  a* 
Ev.rope  and  Africa.  Tl-ere  ts  no  room  for  bi  tb 
in  the  same  community.  The  Strait  of  Gl- 
braltr.r.  which  is  a  mlnlscule  sea.  separates 
tJiem  there.  Here  we  are  separated  by  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Florida  Strait. 

Crstro's  notion  of  unity  in  the  hcm- 
i.sphere  means  an  alliance  of  nntagonism 
against  the  United  States  and  other  sc- 
called  Imperialist  or  Facial  nations.  As 
Castro  continue^;  to  flay  awny  at  us,  ve 
must  not  maTCchistically  ignore  this  and 
even  tacitly  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
his  tirades  by  extc-ndinnr  him  a  hand  of 
Iiiend-ship. 

Lastly,  we  should  not  support  any  re- 
laxation of  our  embargo  of  Cuba  as  long 
as  its  govei^nment  remains  a  gi-eat  show- 
case of  tyranny  in  the  hemisphere.  Many 
Members  of  this  body  have  in  the  past 
year  expressed  their  genuine  feelings  of 
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concern  about  the  plight  of  persons 
throughout  the  world  being  persecuted 
by  governments,  because  of  their  polit- 
ical beliefs.  In  the  history  of  the  hem- 
isphere probably  no  other  government 
has  violated  the  standards  of  justice  and 
decency  more  than  Fidel  Castro's.  Over 
800.000  people  have  fled  their  homes  in 
Cuba,  usually  with  nothing  more  than 
the  clothes  on  tlieir  backs.  Over  14  years 
after  the  revolution  we  have  reliable  re- 
ports that  thousands  of  men  remain  in 
jail  for  opposing  the  regime.  Before  we 
are  willing  to  reopen  any  trade  with  the 
government  of  Castro,  and  thereby  ex- 
tend to  his  regime  a  form  of  economic 
support,  we  should  have  some  evidence 
that  this  does  not  simply  reinforce  an 
oppressive  tyranny. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  POLICY  APPARA- 
TUS OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  passing 
S.  32  in  this  session,  the  Senate  took  an 
Important  step  toward  reinvigorating 
and  strengthening  the  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  apparatus  of  the  executive 
branch.  Since  the  provisions  of  S.  2495, 
which  Senator  Macnuson,  Senator  Tun- 
NEY,  and  I  introduced  last  year,  have 
been  incorporated  into  S.  32.  I  want  to 
review  the  history  of  that  bill  briefly. 

During  its  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences and  Commerce.  S.  2495  had  evolved 
Into  a  bill  to  create  a  Council  of  Ad- 
visers on  Science  and  Technolog>-.  thus 
closely  paralleling  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Academy  report,  "Science  and  Tech- 
nology in  Presidential  Policymaking,"  re- 
leased last  June,  reflects  the  .sincere  and 
considered  belief  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  community  tliat  existing 
mechanisms  for  formulating  science  and 
technology  policy  in  the  executive  branch 
are  simply  inadequate.  I  very  much  agree. 
On  the  basis  of  this  report,  and  of  the 
testimony  of  the  many  distmgulshed 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  two 
committees,  we  jointly  and  uimnimously 
reported  S.  2495  last  month.  Pursuant  to 
a  previous  agreement,  the  bill  was  then 
reref erred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  :; 

As  the  joint  report  of  our  i^ommittee. 
Report  No.  93-1155,  makes  dear,  we 
concluded  that  there  were  four  basic 
needs  which  S.  2495  could  serve: 

First.  A  permanent,  continuing,  high- 
level  body  to  provide  long-ran>;e  plan- 
ning and  policy  assistance  on  srience 
and  technology  policy  matters; 

Second.  Objective,  credible  ipoli.y  as- 
sistance on  science  and  techiwlogy; 

Third.  Long-range  policy  implications 
of  scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments needs  to  be  discussed  in  an  open 
forum;  and 

Fourth.  More  effective  coorqBnalion  of 
existing  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  -1 

S.  2495  was  accordingly  amended  to 
meet  those  needs  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  S.  2495  establishes  a  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological analysis  and  judgment  for  the 


President  with  respect  to  major  science 
and  teclmology  policies  and  plans  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

Second.  S.  2495  provides  for  high-level, 
objective  policy  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  President; 

Third.  S.  2495  establishes  a  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology 
which  will  be  accountable  and  whose  ef- 
forts will  be  subject  to  public  scmtiny; 
and 

Fourth.  S.  2495  strengthens  the  exist- 
ing mechanisms  for  coordinating  I'ed- 
eral  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  further 
strengthened  this  legislation.  He  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  2495.  Al- 
though we  are  late  in  the  session,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  be  able  to  .net  on 
this  important  legislation  this  year. 


SENATOR    PERCY    OPPOSES    RAIL- 
ROAD   RETIREMENT    VETO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately bad  weather  and  airplane  me- 
chanical trouble  prevented  me  from  vot- 
ing yesterday  on  the  override  of  Presi- 
dent Fords  veto  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bill.  I  can  imderstand  the  Presi- 
dent's objections  to  the  bill;  it  will  be  ex- 
pensive ard  i*-  will  mean  that  millions  -if 
American  taxpayers  will  be  paying  for  a 
retirement  system  from  which  they  will 
not  reap  direct  benefits.  However,  I  do 
not  feel  these  objections  are  valid  reasons 
to  uphold  the  veto  and  had  I  been  here 
I  would  have  voted  to  override  the  veto. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  railroad 
retirement  system  is  on  the  brink  of 
banki-uptcy.  I^st  year.  Congress  passed 
and  President  Nixon  signed  Public  Law 
93-69,  establishing  a  Railroad-Union 
Joint  Committee  to  recommend  a 
method  of  saving  the  railroad  retire- 
ment sy.stem.  That  committee,  after 
months  of  negotiation,  proposed  the  plan 
contained  in  this  bill.  Tlie  appropriate 
committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
gave  careful  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal and  we  ultimately  gave  the  bill 
overwhelming  approval,  voting  343  to  10 
in  the  House  and  86  to  1  in  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  this  concurrence  among 
railroad  labor  and  management  and 
Congress  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
soundness  of  the  proposal. 

The  administration  has  suggested  that 
the  financial  stability  of  tlie  railroad  re- 
tirement fund  be  improved  by  cutting 
railroad  retirement  benefits  and  by  rais- 
ing the  retirement  tax  on  railroad  em- 
ployers. This  proposal  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  Congress  for  two  entirely  valid 
reasons.  First,  cutting  the  retirement 
benefits  of  i-ailroad  retirees,  who  worked 
hard  and  earned  the  benefits  they  now 
receive,  cannot  be  considered  an  equita- 
ble move.  Second,  increased  railroad 
employer  taxes  would  inevitably  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  thus  be 
inflationary.  This  proposal,  that  was  for- 
mulated by  the  Nixon  administration,  is 
clearly  not  an  acceptable  .solution. 


I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  imperative 
that  tills  legislation  become  law  as  it  has. 
Defeat  of  this  bill  would  not  have  meant 
just  a  decrease  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits;  defeat  of  this  bill  would  have 
meant  an  end  to  those  benefits  alto- 
gether, and  probably  within  the  next  10 
years. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees and  retirees  that  their  retirement 
s.vstem  has  been  badly  handled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  Congress 
who  refrained  from  increasing  railroad 
employer-employee  retirement  taxes 
while  providing  sizable  benefit  increases 
aimed  at  keeping  railroad  retirement 
even  with  social  security.  Nor  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  railroad  emplo.vees  and  re- 
tirees that  Congress  belated  attempts  to 
reform  the  system  come  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  least  desires  to 
pay  the  bill  and  when  the  taxpayers  can 
least  afford  an  additional  burden. 

To  be  sure,  tliis  issue  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  but  it  is  a  simple  one.  We  could 
have  voted  to  deny  to  a  million  railroad 
retirees  their  rightful  benefits  for  which 
they  have  worked  and  of  which  they  are 
desperately  in  need  for  mere  survival  in 
these  inflationary  times.  Or  we  could 
have  voted  to  insist  on  the  only  accepta- 
ble alternative  currently  available — tem- 
porary subsidization  by  the  general 
treasury  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  of 
us  would  choose  the  former  course.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration or  any  other  group  can  sug- 
gest an  acceptable  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posal now  before  us,  we  can  easily  study 
it  and.  if  warranted,  replace  the  plan  we 
now  consider  with  the  more  acceptable 
one.  Overriding  this  veto  does  not  neces- 
sarily lock  us  into  the  new  system.  How- 
ever, I  do  beUeve  that  it  is  time  Congress 
stopped  tinkering  with  railroad  retire- 
ment and  put  in  place  a  sound  financial 
system  railroad  retirees  can  have  con- 
fidence in.  I  doubt  very  much  that  we 
will  iiave  a  more  propitious  time  than  the 
Ijresent  to  make  these  necessary  reforms. 

I  regret  I  must  oppose  President  Ford's 
reasoning,  but  I  believe  sincerely  that  at 
this  time  and  under  current  circum- 
stances we  liave  no  choice.  Our  only  truly 
responsible  alternative  was  to  override 
the  veto.  Tlie  liveUhood  of  a  million 
Americans  wlio  have  worked  hard  for 
their  retirement  benefits  is  at  stake. 


MUNICIPAL  POWER  ON  THE  MOVE 

Ml.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  heartening  consequences  of  mount- 
ing electric  bills  has  been  a  reawakening 
of  interest  in  locally  owned  and  locally 
controlled  power  systems. 

Public  power  provides  more  power  at 
lower  co;.t.  Municipal  power  customers 
can  more  readily  participate  in  decisions 
regarding  municipal  power  rates  and 
service — if  they  choose  to  exercise  their 
opportmiity — than  can  customers  of  in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

The  current  issue  of  Ramparts  carries 
a  comprehensive  article  on  the  subject, 
written  by  Thomas  Brom  and  Edward 
Kirshner.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
buvinc    powee   towahd   a    public    utility 

Network 
(By  Thomas  Brom  and  Edward  Kirshner) 
("Public  power  by  itself  len't  likely  to 
transform  America.  But  It  Is  a  concrete,  work- 
able example  of  community  control  and  pub- 
lic owiiershlp  that  might  lead  to  wider  politi- 
cal programs.") 

The  AprU  1973  ballot  In  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, presented  voters  with  some  imusual 
choices.  Four  radicals  were  running  for  city 
council.  One  of  the  several  initiatives  on 
tu©  ballot  caUed  for  legalizing  marijuana  in 
the  city.  But  the  item  that  seemed  to  gen- 
erate the  most  opposition  was  an  Initiative 
innocuously  referred  to  as  "Measure  8." 

Measure  8  called  for  municipal  takeover  of 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electrlc's  power  distribution 
facilities  in  Berekely.  Put  on  the  ballot  by 
a  strong  consumer  action  group  called  RIOT 
(Refusers  of  Illegal  and  Oppressive  Taxes), 
it  drew  the  combined  wiath  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  two  of  the  incum- 
bent councU  members  running  for  reelection, 
and,  of  course.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  It- 
self. Masquerading  as  the  'Berkeley  No  on  8 
Committee,"  PG&E  used  its  own  meter  read- 
ers as  election  canvassers.  It  coordinated  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  newspaper 
ads,  radio  spots,  and  voter  mailings. 

On  April  17,  Measure  8  lost  by  clase  to  a 
three-two  margin.  Proponents  of  municipal- 
ization had  been  outspent  by  more  than 
twenty  to  one.  PG&E  and  such  financial 
backers  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Com- 
pany, three  California  banks  and  a  dozen 
other  large  corporations  had  poured  nearly 
$100,000  into  the  campaign.  Tills  amounted 
to  roughly  Ave  dollars  for  every  "no"  vote. 

Supporters  of  public  power  in  Berkeley, 
though  defeated  in  1973,  carried  forward  a 
long  history  of  sporadic  local  struggle  for 
public  municipal  utilities  In  America.  There 
were  four  isolated  municipal  power  plants 
in  1882.  Today,  there  are  more  than  2,800 
public  power  systems,  of  which  1,775  are 
munlcipaUy  owned.i  But  these  public  utU- 
itles,  which  include  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  nation's  electric  systems,  generate  and 
distribute  only  one-quarter  of  America's 
power. 

Muiaicipal  power  systems  are  usually  quite 
small.  About  a  third  of  them  are  In  Ave 
sUtes— Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Ohio — each  with  over  lOO  municipal 
plants.  Public  power  began  in  the  1880s  In 
small  towns.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  has 
remained  there.  When  electricity  was  In- 
troduced, privately  owned  utilities  developed 
the  dense,  profitable  urban  markets  first. 
Riu^l  America  never  did  get  electricity  until 
the  federal  government  began  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  1935.  In 
between  were  the  small  towns,  where  people 
wanted  electricity  and  had  enough  popula- 
tion density  to  make  the  job  financially 
feasible. 

The  subsequent  growth  of  public  power 
however,  was  never  peaceable.  The  private 
utiUty  industry— the  "power  trust,"  as  it  was 
known  in  the  late  19th  century— was  no- 
torious for  corruption,  rate  manipulation, 
and  profiteerhig.  Public  power  was  Its  enemy 
On  the  other  side,  radical  populists  organized 
against  the  utility  monopolists.  Public  own- 
ership planks  appeared  in  the  People's  Party 
platform  hi  the  1890s,  In  the  labor-populist 
..Ihances  lu  the  Midwest  durhig  tlie  same 

'  Of  the  others,  26  are  operated  by  federal 
agencies:  112  by  state,  county,  or  district 
agencies:  and  932  by  rural  cooperatives. 
,  ,  rVi*  ^**  privately  owned  systems  in  the 
Ij  lilted  States. 


period,  and  in  locf.l  reform  platforms  from 
159G  onward. 

Later,  though  agrarian  radicals  continued 
to  support  public  power,  the  issue  began  to 
lose  its  ideological  overtones.  Some  of  the 
largest  public  power  systems  were  buUt 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  spon.sored 
not  by  radicals  but  by  "good  government" 
urban  reformers.  The.";e  Included  Tacoma 
(1893),  JacksonvUle  (1895),  and  Seattle 
(1902).  By  1910,  the  number  of  public  sys- 
tems had  reached  1,534.  Cleveland  began 
municipal  power  operation  in  1914;  Los  An- 
geles and  Springfield,  Dlinols,  in  1916. 

Sixty  years  later,  the  "Investor-owned 
utilities"  (lOUs)  are  regulated,  respectable, 
and  not  nearly  so  unpopiUar.  But  there  is 
still  no  peace  between  them  and  the  public 
power  systems.  Bitterly  fought  takeover  at- 
tempts by  private  utilities  are  frequent  and 
often  successful.  The  American  Public  Power 
Association  (APPA)  claims  that  it  Is  good 
business  for  cities  to  operate  local  power 
distribution.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  good 
business  for  private  corporations  to  do  so. 
Many  of  the  strongest  surviving  public  power 
cities  lie  near  federal  dams,  protected  from 
private  utility  Incursion  by  a  steady  source 
of  cheap  energy.  These  systems  are  the  heirs 
of  the  New  Deal,  which  produced  TVA, 
Boulder  Dam,  the  BonnevUle  Project,  and 
himdreds  of  smaller  power  plants.  But  many 
of  the  other  municipal  systems,  scattered 
across  the  Midwest  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast,  are  more  vulnerable.  While  they  have 
favorable  economies  and  a  record  of  long 
public  service  to  sustain  them,  solid  political 
support  has  virtually  evaporated.  And  In 
tlie  past  the  dlfl'erence  between  them  and 
the  lOUs  has  been  measured  In  popular 
support,  not  simply  in  the  superiority  of 
the  public  systems'  cash-flow  charts. 

Today,  of  course,  the  superiority  of  the 
cash-fiow  charts  may  take  on  renewed  im- 
portance. Consumers  hard  presed  by  in- 
flation may  welcome  the  cheaper  electricity 
customarily  provided  by  municipal  power. 
To  be  sure,  energy  shortages  htkve  put  the 
squeeze  on  public  power  systems.  Long- 
standing ties  between  large  private  utilities 
and  the  major  energy  coniyjanles  put  public 
power  at  a  great  disadvantage  In  the 
scramble  for  generator  fuels.  Hovever,  pub- 
lic power  may  find  opportunities  as  well  as 
difficiUtles  In  the  "energy  crisis."  Oil  short- 
ages, power  curtailments,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  rationing  have  all  been  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  anger  and  suspicion.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  New  Deal,  public  de- 
mands are  fostering  proposals  in  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  for  government  in- 
tervention in  the  energy  Industry.  E'.ectrlc 
utUitles  regularly  find  their  reque^.ts  for 
rate  increases  challenged. 

If  the  role  of  public  enterprise  In  energy 
Is  to  be  expanded,  public  power  systems  offer 
a  useful  model.  They  work.  And  they  bring 
a  \arlety  of  benefits  to  their  customers. 

FATING    LESS    FOB    MORE 

The  economics  of  public  vs.  private  power 
are  straightforward.  Public  power  systems 
yield  cheaper  rates.  Comparative  statistics 
complied  over  the  past  century  show  that 
this  holds  true  for  cities  of  all  sizes.  Recent 
Federal  Power  Commission  reports  are 
equally  convincing.  FPC  figures  for  public 
and  private  utilities  in  1971  show  lower 
costs  per  kUowatt-hour  (kwh)  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  public  systems'  opera- 
tion. The  savings  are  even  more  remarkable 
considering  the  typically  smaller  scale  at 
which  publicly  owned  utilities  operate.= 

Where  do  these  savings  come  from?  Ex- 
clusive of  retained  earnings,  municipal  utui- 
ties  show  an  average  of  30  percent  lower 
costs  per  kwh  delivered  than  private  utilities 

-  The  average  municipal  sv.stem  has  about 
15,000  customers;  private  systems  average 
about  250,000  customers. 


(.see  Tii';:c) .  Of  that  total  savings,  10  percent 
is  due  to  mtiniclpal  operating  and  mainte- 
nance efficiencies.  Public  systems  spend  less 
on  advertising,  less  for  public  relations,  less 
for  lobbying,  less  for  local  political  dona- 
tions, less  for  accoimtlng  and  collections,  less 
for  executive  salaries,  and  less  for  Internal 
bureaucracy.  Also,  public  systems  both  pro- 
duce and  purchase  their  power  more  cheap- 
ly (5  percent  of  the  savings).  They  are  ex- 
empt from  Income  taxes  (20  percent).  Their 
other  taxes  are  lower  too,  though  payments 
made  in  lieu  of  taxes  reduce  the  savings 
from  this  Item  to  9  percent  of  the  total.  As 
public  agencies,  they  can  borrow  monev  at 
*.aeaper  intere.st  rates  (9  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings). Public  systems  have  less-expensive 
plants  for  an  equivalent  number  of  cus- 
tomers and  also  sell  more  electricity  per 
cu.stomer.  This  reduces  the  costs  of  depreclE- 
tion  and  amortization  per  kwh  delivered  (8 
percent  of  the  savings).  And  finally,  the 
.aljsence  of  dividend  payments  to  investors 
accounts  for  39  percent  of  savings. 

Public  power  systems,  since  they  don  t 
have  Investors  to  attract  or  pay  off,  retain 
more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  revenues 
that  private  utUltles  retain.  In  either  sys- 
tem, these  reinvested  earnings  increase  the 
net  value  of  the  system.  But  in  the  case  of 
private  utilities,  such  an  increase  In  value  is 
reflected  only  in  higher  stockholder  equity; 
each  share  of  stock  Is  In  principle  worth 
more.  For  public  utUltles,  the  Increase  In 
vaUe  benefits  the  municipality  or  the  cus- 
tomers. Rates  can  remain  low.  The  utility 
can  finance  its  own  development  without 
resorting  to  borrowing. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  organiza- 
tion sponsored  by  the  private  companies 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  public  systems 
pay  no  taxes  and  are  able  to  borrow  through 
low-Interest,  tax-exempt  bonds.  According  to 
the  companies,  public  systems  can  sell  cheap- 
er power  for  these  reasons  alone.  But  the 
comparisons  reveal  that  tax  and  Interest 
benefits  account  for  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  difference  between  public 
and  private  systems.  The  predominant 
factors  remain  dividend  payments  and 
efficiency. 

Total  taxes  per  kwh  paid  by  private  utili- 
ties  do  exceed  those  of  municipal  power  sys- 
tems. But  these  corporate  taxes  are  paid"  to 
federal,  state,  and  a  variety  of  regional  and 
local  agencies.  Municipal  power  systems  pay 
vh-tually  aU  of  their  contributions  In  lieu 
of  taxes  directly  to  the  city's  general  fund 
California  public  power  cities,  for  example, 
receive  about  ten  times  more  money  per  kwh 
In  in-lleu  payments  than  lOU-served  cities 
receive  In  taxes.  Thus  local  communities 
(though  not  other  governmental  units)  ben- 
efit doubly  from  publicly  owned  power.  Low- 
er utility  rates  are  combined  with  higher 
net  revenues  flowing  to  the  city.  The  Pasa- 
dena municipal  power  system  contributes  16 
percent  of  its  gross  revenues,  bv  city  chaiter, 
to  the  general  fund.  The  public  system  in 
Glendale  contributes  15  percent;  Burbank, 
7  percent;  and  Los  Angeles,  with  the  coun- 
try's largest  city-owned  power  system,  5  per- 
cent, or  $11.5  million  annually.  All  four  of 
these  systems  In  the  Los  Angeles  basin  have 
lower  rates  for  average  residential  use  than 
the  regional  private  utUity,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison. 

Far  from  "missing"  private  utility  tax 
payments,  public  power  cities  also  enjoy 
lower  property  tax  rates  than  comparable 
cities  served  by  private  companies.  In  public- 
power  Alameda,  California,  the  city  tax  rate 
per  $100  assessed  valuation  is  $2.16,  compared 
to  $3.47  in  PG&E-served  Berkeley.  In  Bur- 
bank  and  Glendale,  It's  $1.59  and  $1.20,  com- 
pared to  $2.25  lu  neak)y  private-power  Santa 
Monica.  In  Palo  Alto.^^fs  $.74  compared  to 
$1.34  In  PG&E-served  Mountain  View. 

Certainly  there  are  factors  in  these  com- 
parisons that  are  unrelated  to  utUlty  system 
owner-ship.  But  in  each  case  payments  to  the 
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city  by  the  municipal  systems  are  blgber  per 
kwh  than  tax  payments  by  the  lOUs  to  pri- 
vate-power cities.  Moreover,  even  If  most  of 
!^  public  system's  savings  take  the  form  of 
lower  rates  rather  than  In-lleu  pajnnnente,  the 
i-aect  on  taxes  may  be  beneficial.  Low  elec- 
tric rates  attract  businesse.s,  and  a  healthy 
local  eccuouy  helps  iceep  property  tax  levies 
<1o\vn. 

Both  propwrty  tas  rate.?  and  electric  povrer 
latea — public  as  well  as  private — ai-e  general- 
ly regressive.  Usually,  however,  there  Is  a  net 
progressive  benefit  for  residential  customers 
lu  public  power  cities  If  both  property  taxes 
a  ad  utility  rates  are  lower  than  those  In  sur- 
rounding communities.  Most  nuinicipnl  sys- 
tem have  achieved  both  lower  power  rites 
i.iid  lower  taxes.  Anaheim  even  mandates 
lower  ratM  than  the  surrounding  private 
utility  territory  in  its  dty  charter.  B-Lirbanlc 
and  Glendale  are  taking  the  first  steps  to- 
ward equalized  power  rates  (rather  than  re- 
duced rates  for  larse  users) ,  which  would  acid 
to  the  progresslvlty  of  the  system. 

CrABANTEED   WASTE 

A  look  at  the  special  position  of  "resu- 
luted"  private  utilities  helps  explain  why  the 
comparison  between  them  and  public  systemi 
turns  out  a£i  It  does.  Tlie  private  power  com- 
panies nra.  of  course.  o«ned  by  stockholders 
v/ho  demand  a  ret'irn  en  their  Investment. 
But  since  the  1930s,  the  lOCTs  are  also  gov- 
ernment-recognized monopolies  that  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  In  return  for  a  guaranteed 
rate  of  profit.  The  regulated  "rate  of  re- 
turn" allowed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
inisoiou  and  state  public  utility  commlsslou- 
ors  cturently  ranges  between  7  and  10  per- 
cent. Although  these  figures  appear  luw,  tlie 
jierccntages  are  dec'>ptlve. 

For  one  thing.  Investor-owiifd  utiUtiea 
routinely  exceed  their  regulated  rate  of  re- 
turn on  private  capital  investments  unre- 
lated to  utility  operation.  Many  lOUs  rein- 
vest Interest  and  earnings  outsldj  of  the  util- 
ity system,  thus  producing  an  tmregulated 
secondary  income  for  the  benefit  of  their 
storkholders.  Average  rctiur.  to  stockholders' 
equity  for  the  lOUs.  after  taxes,  has  equaled 
that  for  all  manufa;.turing  corporations  since 
the  mid-1950s.  It  has  actually  been  higher 
in  recent  ye.irs.  Most  private  utility  reiurn 
figures  are  ciirrently  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent, but  Citizens  UtUlty  of  Arizona  and  oth- 
er lOtTs  have  sometimes  reached  25  percent 
levels. 

Hidden  Investments  by  utilities  aie  only 
part  of  the  strange  %\orld  of  regulated  mo- 
nopoly economics.  The  phrase  "rate  of  re- 
turn" ir.  Investment  analysis  usually  meaais 
return  to  owners'  equity.  But  In  the  special 
language  of  the  roUs,  "rate  of  return"  es- 
sentially means  total  return  on  the  com- 
pany's entire  Investment,  botli  debt  and 
equity. 

By  using  the  entire  Investnieut  as  the 
lOTJs'  rate  base,  the  regulating  agencies  offer 
a  premium  on  overinvestment.  The  higher 
the  capital  investment  In  land,  buildings, 
equipment,  etc..  the  higher  the  resulting  dol- 
lar amount  of  profit  allowed  by  the  regulat- 
ing agencies.  If  the  allowable  rate  of  return 
remains  higher  than  the  cost  of  boxrovvLng 
money  for  new  investment,  the  utility  can 
increase  its  effective  rate  of  return  by  invest- 
ing more  capital  and  Incretkshig  the  rate  base. 

The  1971  FPC  comparative  statistics  on 
utility  plant  size  and  power  cost  per  kwh 
.■suggest  the  lOUs'  overcapitalization.  Mu- 
nicipal power  plants  have  10  percent  less  net 
electric  plant  per  customer  than,  the  lOUs. 
but  they  deliver  12.2  percent  more  kwh  per 
customer.  The  public  power  systems  thus  de- 
liver more  electricity  per  customer  from  leas 
plant  than  the  private  utUitles.  This  la  a 
good  Indication  of  the  difference  In  canltal 
efficiency. 

The  irony  of  governmental  regulation  I.s 
that  by  guaranteeing  a  rate  of  retnm  based 
on  total  Investment,  t'l*  regulators  hare  de- 


stroyed any  incentive  for  the  lOUs  to  hold 
down  capital  costs.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  lOUs  have  a  disincentive  for  building 
cheaper,  more  efficient  plants.  Nioreover,  the 
companies  can  set  their  rates  to  cover  all 
their  operaLing  expenses  bfjore  the  rate  of 
ri'tum  is  calculated,  and  can  pass  on  all  fuel 
Increases.  They  thus  have  no  Incentive  to  lo- 
cate che-iper  scurces  of  energy  or  introduce 
less  coetly  oper-ttlng  and  maintenance  pol- 
ioies. 

POWtB     TO     THi     PF.O*>LE 

Miiuicipally  owned  power  systems  are  not 
rjgutated  by  other  goveramert  agencies,  al- 
though they  do  supply  complete  figures  on 
plant  operation  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Cotit  fjer  kwh  and  utility  rates  over 
the  past  90  years  show  how  good  the  public 
;.ystems'  financial  perfcrrr.ance  has  been. 
Cheir  rverage  co:ts.  and  the  electric  rates 
that  reflect  them,  would  Nj  eve;,  lower  If 
roushly  half  the  systems  did  not  have  to 
bay  thsir  power  wholesale  from  pilvate  utlli- 
lies.  fTlie  American  Public  Power  Apsociatlon 
reports  that  912  municipal  systems  buy  .'sup- 
plies from  private  utilities.  Most  are  too  small 
to  construct  and  run  their  own  power  plants 
and  are  unable  to  purchase  from  ptibllc  .sup- 
plies. \ 

Until  the  Otter  Tall  Tower  Co*np*ny  deci- 
sion was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
197a.  private  utilities  routinely  refured  to 
"wheel"  powdT  from  alternative  suppliers 
ajosa  their  lines  to  municipal  system."!.  As  a 
result.  m.iur  public  power  cities  were  totally 
dependent  upon  local  private  generating  com- 
panies for  their  power. 

Nov..  since  they  c.in  combine  and  Inter- 
connect their  svstem*  acroK.H  existing  power 
lines,  many  of  the  txunlclpals  are  conbtnict- 
Ing  regional  generation  and  transmission  la- 
cUlUe'?.  Wisconsin's  Dairyland  Power  Cooper- 
ative, serving  fiums  In  Minnesota.  Wiscotism, 
and  Iowa.  Is  building  a  large  steam  generat- 
ing plant  for  use  as  a  power  pool.  To  get  the 
economies  of  scale.  Dairyland  is  building  a 
larger  unit  than  it  needs.  It  plans  to  sell  the 
excess  to  private  utilities. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  emphasis  Is 
on  planning  a  "hydro-thermal"  program  to 
augmeut  the  power  of  the  Bonneville  Dams 
with  liirgf-acale  steam  generation.  In  the 
Missoin^  basin,  the  existence  of  the  cooper- 
aUve  Missouri  Risln  Systems  Group  made 
possible  an  HIA  loan  to  Basin  Electric  Power 
Co-op  for  a  400,000-kllowatt  coal-bumlng 
unit.  And  the  11  public  power  cities  of  the 
Northern  California  Power  Agency  plan  a 
geothennal  operation  near  the  town  of  Gtey- 
servtlle.  Generattnp  power  from  steam  pro- 
duced deep  within  the  earth's  crust,  the  co- 
c'perattve  project  is  slated  for  comoletlon 
by  1977. 

In  Southern  California,  the  munlclpsl 
utUitles  have  Intervened  In  Edison's  licens- 
ing and  rate  proceedings  to  demand  limited 
participation  In  major  Bdlson  plant  con- 
.struction.  By  tlueatenlng  antitmst  action 
iind  delaying  crucixj  plant  expansion,  the 
.'.mall  public  utilities  have  eacoiuaged  tlie 
formation  of  joint-venture  prcjeci,ji  with  pri- 
^ate  utilities.  With  a  minimum  of  capiial, 
formerly  small  public  utlUty  dcprirtments 
find  wholesale  buyers  have  ihtreby  pained 
entrance  to  huge  coal-fired  and  nuclear 
plants  they  could  never  have  built  on  tliclr 
own.  The  result  has  been  crntlnued  lower 
rates  for  public  power  cities  surrounded  by 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

Right  now.  simple  economics  may  be  tlie 
strongest  argument  for  local  public  power. 
Bi't  another  argument  has  to  do  with  the 
advantages  of  local  control.  Public  power 
faculties  are  commonly  operated  by  city 
governments,  local  district  agencies,  or  con- 
sumer cooperatives.  These  structures  may 
be  Just  as  bureaucratic  and  unresponsive  as 
any  corporation.  But  at  least  they  can  be 
changed  when  the  need  arises.  Local  owner- 
ship means  local  Jobs.  It  means  Iccal  control 


of  manageaient  decisions,  such  as  plant  loca- 
tion r.ite  of  expansion,  pl.-icement  of  power 
lines,  type  of  power  generation,  and  of  courss 
electricity  rates.  In  a  more  general  sense, 
local  ownership  means  the  por;sibillty  of 
community  decision  making  ai^d  a  feeling 
oi  reaponsihUity  to  the  public. 

The  recent  fuel  crisis  in  the  Los  Angeles 
bitsln  shov.-ed  how  responsive  public  power 
agencies  can  be.  With  48  percent  of  their 
loA--sulfur  g-^ncratiiig  oil  cut  off  by  the 
Arab  embargo,  the  public  power  systems  of 
Loo  Angeles.  Burbank,  Glendale.  and  Paae- 
(lena  acted  Immediately  to  curtail  power  con- 
sumption and  coordinate  emergency  tusl 
purchases.  Each  of  the  cities  enacted  legis- 
lation mandating  cutl>acks  of  10  to  16  per- 
cent for  residential  customers  and  20  percent 
V  r  commercial  power  users.  The  smaller 
ntx'nicipal  agencies  in  Brrbank.  Glcndali. 
and  Pasedena  pooled  their  fuel  purchases 
and  storage  capacity.  Receiving  only  minimal 
help  fiom  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  the  four  public  systems  managed 
to  secure  needed  fuel  Kuppltes  while  cutting 
1^0'i^^er  consumption  by  nearly  17  percent. 

BITTER  COMBAT 

With  all  the  beiftflts  of  public  power,  the 
question  remains:  v.hy  aren't  there  mcit 
community-owned  systems?  Tlie  answer  to 
t'lat  lies  with  the  private  utilities  and  Uie 
cirefuTly  r.utured  relationships  they  malu- 
tr.!n  with  state  legislatures  and  Congress. 

Coordinated  national  public  relallons. 
1 -bb^-iiig.  and  utility  acquisition  campaigns 
h".vc  been  a  hallmark  of  the  private  utilities 
.since  the  days  of  the  Samuel  Insull  power 
taist  in  the  1920s.  During  those  years  the 
Nationi.1  Electric  Light  Association"  (NELA) 
sought  to  discredit  the  growing  public  power 
n  -.cmeiit  with  furious  rcd-baitlng  tacilcs. 
NELA  helped  defeat  the  California  Water 
pad  Power  Act  In  1922.  a  bUl  that  would 
have  created  a  state-owned  power  sj-stem 
I)ntterned  after  the  famous  Ontario  hydro- 
electric power  system  in  Canada.  It  attacked 
Pennsylvania  Oo\-ernor  Gl,Tord  Plnchot  and 
ICew  York  Govemcr  Alfred  E.  Smith,  both 
cf  whom  .supported  a  national  "superpower" 
grid  of  public  systems.  Any  congressmen  who 
supported  plans  for  the  construction  of  fed- 
frnl  dams  on  the  Tennessee  or  CoJr.rado 
rivers  became  NELA's  enemies  ae  well. 

Organizations  that  sought  to  coordinate 
t'ae  tmall  municipal  systems  were  spednl 
targets.  These  lr»cluded  the  Public  Owi>erBhlTj 
League  of  America,  the  National  Popular 
Government  Leagiie.  North  Dakota's  Non- 
partisan League,  state  Municipal  Ownersiklp 
Leagues,  and  the  Socialist  Party  of  America. 
But  the  exposure  of  Insull  power  corrxtption 
during  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearings 
in  the  late  1920a  di^crediled  the  NSLA.  Sev- 
eral yeari>  lulcr  it  was  dl&bauded.  only  to 
be  replaced  with  four  specialized  groups: 
the  Edison  Eiectiic  luoUtute.  the  Elecnic 
Companies  Advertiiiug  Prograin,  the  Electric 
Companies  Public  Information  Program,  and 
the  National  Assoclatiou  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 

Much  of  the  coiifllLt  bifAenn  priv.ile  and 
piiblk-  mllitie.s  now  is  lovght  by  proxy  in 
jstatc  iPgirlaturcs.  Wlure  the  private  utilities 
are  especially  pov.'erful.  the  laws  go'.'ertiiug 
municipal  .Tuthorlty  are  p.  nui?c  of  restric- 
tions. 

In  many  state?,  a  municipality  may  not 
f-et  up  a  utility  to  compete  with  an  estab- 
lished prlvats  utility  except  after  receiving 
a  certificate  of  convenience  and  recefslty 
from  a  state  commission.  Coinmlsslons  typi- 
cally iHsue  such  certificates  only  if  the  mu- 
nicipality can  show  that  existing  service  is 
liiftclequats  or  otherwise  deficient.  CalUoniia 
tiud  IllUiols  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  In  Wisconsin,  there  lias  been  a  long 
and  as-yet-unsucce^ful  campaign  to  permit 
muiUcipal  utilities  to  extend  their  lines 
without  state  psrmlssion.  Legislative  control 
of   public   utility    territories   has   tended    to 
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keep  them  small,  preventing  any  economies 
of  scale  and  protecting  neighboring  lOUs 
from  rate  competition.  Elsewhere,  the  most 
widespread  legislative  tactic  is  severe  limita- 
tions on  municipal  bonding.  These  limita- 
tions include  a  low  public  debt  limit  for  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  and  a  requirement  that 
tlie  state  approve  the  Issuance  of  revenue 
bonds.  Virtually  all  of  these  restrictions  grew 
out  of  the  lOU's  efforts. 

Since  the  1920s,  private  utilities  have  been 
lobbying  to  end  government  tax-exempt 
bonding  entirely  In  the  hopes  of  shutting  off 
lower-interest  money  for  public  systems.  The 
Public  Ownership  League  of  America  fought 
virtually  the  same  proposed  legislation  In 
1922  that  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation opposes  today,  this  time  In  a  form  put 
forward  by  the  late  Nixon  Administration. 
The  Nixon  tax  proposal  would  substitute  a 
system  of  government  interest  subsidies  for 
tax-exempt  bonding.  This  would  give  the 
federal  government  de  facto  veto  power  over 
.•specific  projects. 

Tax-exempt  bonds,  of  course,  are  hardly 
au  equitable  tax  policy.  They  provide  a  con- 
venient repository  for  corporate  and  Indivi- 
dual wealth  that  can  generate  interest  with- 
out Incurring  federal  taxation.  But  while  the 
policy  exists,  communities  and  utility  dis- 
tricts should  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  bonds 
for  the  widest  possible  development.  Munici- 
pal bonding  that  finances  public  power  facili- 
ties is  one  of  the  few  Instances  of  public  bene- 
fit hi  a  sea  of  private  benefits  supported  by 
the  tax  laws. 

The  most  direct  and  effective  method  of 
private  utility  attack  is  still  the  takeover 
move.  It  Is  usually  coordinated  with  support 
from  a  regional  utility  association.  Public 
Power  magazine  reported  such  takeover  cam- 
paigns in  the  upper  Midwest,  throughout 
Ohio,  and  in  Virginia  during  the  period  from 
March  to  August  1970.  The  magazine  also 
revealed  an  Edison  Electric  Institute  docu- 
ment establishing  the  policy.  A  typical  cam- 
paign hivolves  an  attempt  to  Influence  the 
city  council,  construction  of  a  "citizen's 
group,"  and  large  media  expenditures.  The 
particulars,  catalogued  year  after  year  by 
the  APPA  magazine,  are  distinguished  only 
by  the  lOUs'  willingness  to  use  whatever  will 
work.  Red-baiting  is  employed  If  the  com- 
munity is  receptive  to  it,  keying  on  such 
slogans  as  "socializing  America."  The  take- 
over campaigns  don't  always  succeed,  but  the 
lOUs  are  patient.  They  continue  to  erode 
the  number  of  public  power  cities. 

On  the  other  side,  fighting  intermittent 
but  deadly  skirmishes  with  the  private  utili- 
ties, are  the  more  than  2,800  municipal,  state, 
district,  federal,  and  cooperative  power 
systems.  Many  of  these  systems  are  members 
of  either  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation or  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association.  Although  both  orga- 
nizations lobby  from  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, neither  has  taken  an  aggressive  role 
In  promoting  public  power.  Public  power 
systems  In  general  tend  to  be  cautious  and 
unwilling  to  take  stands  that  might  be  un- 
popular with  Industry. 

For  example,  the  crush  of  energy-Intensive 
Industries  such  as  aluminum  and  atomic  fuel 
production  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  forced 
TVA  away  from  Its  original  hydroelectric 
power  network.  Once  a  paragon  of  concern 
for  the  public  interest,  TVA  is  now  the  largest 
single  purchaser  of  strip-mined  coal  in  the 
world.  The  coal  fires  the  boilers  of  steam  pow- 
er plants  that  are  now  necessary  to  satisfy  a 
huge  industrial,  military,  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  demand. 

Public  power  agencies  In  the  Southwest  ex- 
hibit similarly  narrow  practices.  Despite  their 
u.sual  responsiveness  to  local  environmental 
concern  in  plant  construction  and  air  pollu- 
tion standards,  many  public  systems  have 
Joined  In  the  Western  Energy  Supply  and 
Transmission  consortium  to  augment  their 
power  capacity.  This  group  of  23  private  and 


public  utilities  is  building  a  power  grid  of 
six  massive  coal-fired  plants  in  the  desert  of 
the  Colorado  Plateau.  Several  of  the  plants 
use  strip -mined  coal  from  leases  on  Navajo 
and  Hopl  land.  The  Pour  Corners  plant,  the 
first  built  and  the  largest  to  date  In  the 
system.  Is  the  greatest  Industrial  polluter  in 
the  coimtry. 

In  their  defense,  public  power  systems  are 
bound  by  the  present  limits  of  energy  pro- 
duction technology.  They  have  not  been  the 
most  strident  promoters  of  coal-fired  or  nu- 
clear plants.  The  difficult  decisions  of  rate 
structure,  load  growth,  boiler  fuel,  and  envi- 
ronmental standards  are  relevant  to  all  elec- 
tric utilities.  Consideration  of  public  opinion 
and  response  to  local  customers  are  still 
higher  among  the  publicly  owned  systems 
than  among  the  lOUs. 

THE    BIG    PUSH 

Despite  the  obvious  difficulties  of  building 
publicly-owned  and  controlled  industries  in 
the  U.S,  economy,  the  public  power  movement 
has  two  things  going  for  it:  a  history  of  prac- 
tical success,  and  a  wave  of  public  resentment 
against  private  energy   corporations.   Coali- 
tions of  new  populists,  consumer  groups,  com- 
munity control  organizations,  urban  plan- 
ners, and  liberal  politicians  are  Joining  to- 
gether In  many  communities  to  seek  alterna- 
tives   to    private    energy    exploitation.    The 
existing  public  power  systems  don't  quite 
know    what    to    make    of    this    new    atten- 
tion.   But    they    have    often    assisted    con- 
sumer    groups    with     the    technical     and 
legal     problems     involved     In     municipal 
power    feaslbUlty    studies    and    condemna- 
tion proceedings.  Many  general  managers  of 
public  systems  have  weathered  criticism  from 
the  business  community  for  years,  and  are 
noi  eager  to  be  smeared  for  advocating  pub- 
lic ownership.  But  others  are  overjoyed  at 
llie  prospect  of  renewed  public  support,  which 
has  largely  been  lacking  since  the  late  1930s. 
On  the   national  and  state  levels,  public 
demands  for  control  of  the  giant  energy  cor- 
porations have  led  to  Senate  proposals  for 
a  federal  oil  and  gas  corporation.  (See  "What 
the  ooimtry  needs  Is  .  .  .  ."  Ramparts,  May 
1974.)    There  are  proposals  for  state  energy 
corporations  as  well.  The  TVA-modeled  state 
corporations  would  develop  oil,  natural  gas, 
coal,    geothermal,    nuclear,    and    hydro    re- 
.sources   on   public   lands,    competing    with 
private  industry  in  the  market.  The  scale  of 
the  public  enterprises  could  be  massive:  50 
percent  of  U.S.  oU  and  gas  reserves,  40  per- 
cent of  coal  and  uranium,  80  percent  of  oil 
shale,  and  60  percent  of  geothermal  resources 
lie  under  public  lands.  DlstrlWu^n  of  energy 
could  remain  local,  retallflO  by  public  and 
cooperative  utilities  and  gasoline  s1a.tions. 

An  initiative  for  this  kind  of  energy  de- 
velopment and  wholesale  power  corporation 
in  Maine  narrowly  failed  In  the  November 
1973  election.  The  new  governor  of  Vermont, 
Thomas  Salmon,  has  directed  the  legislature 
to  draft  proposals  for  state  energy  devel<^- 
ment,  g^raduated  rate  structures,  and  mini- 
mal "lifeline"  energy  service  for  all  state  resl- 
dente  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  The  im- 
petus for  his  action  came  from  a  Nader- 
supported  research  group,  some  unions,  low- 
Income  and  senlor-cltlzen  associations,  and 
the  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

Tlie  broad  issue  of  community  ownership 
and  control  has  fostered  local  coalitions  In 
many  states.  The  Georgia  Power  Project  In 
Atlanta  has  begun  organizing  around  utility 
rate  increases,  making  alliances  with  the 
Atlanta  Labor  CouncU,  the  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  and  the  Tenants  Council. 
Tlirough  its  Intervention  with  the  state  pub- 
lic service  commission,  the  coalition  gained 
a  platform  for  attacking  a  variety  of  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  and 
for  presenting  alternative  rate  and  power 
distribution  Dlsms. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  push  for  public  power 
has    been    led    by   the   San   Francisco   Bay 


Guardian  and  a  group  called  Power  to  the 
People.  Municipal  ownership  of  PG&Es  fa- 
cilities m  the  city  has  been  an  Issue  since 
1912  when  the  Raker  Act  mandated  public 
power  as  a  trade-off  for  federal  construction 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  power  com- 
plex in  Yosemlte  park.  Through  the  years, 
PG&E  has  defeated  eight  separate  attempts 
to  issue  municipal  bonds  for  the  system.  The 
company  bilks  San  Francisco  out  of  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  by  re-routing  Hetch  Hetchy  pub- 
lic power  over  its  Unes,  then  selling  privately 
generated  electricity  to  the  city.  In  Decem- 
ber 1973,  a  San  Francisco  grand  Jury  Issued 
a  report  to  the  Superior  Court  finding  that 
PG&E  was  distributing  electricity  Illegally  in 
the  city.  Although  the  sUte  public  utilities 
commission  promises  to  reply  In  defense  of 
the  present  arrangement  the  report  has  given 
new  life  and  added  leverage  to  public  power 
groups. 

E&GP  (Electricity  and  Gas  for  the  People- 
Turn  PQ&E  Around)  has  coordinated  de- 
mauds  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  for 
lower  utility  rates  and  an  end  to  vlrtualiv 
automatic  PG&E  profit  and  rate  lncrease.<i. 
Seeking  to  focus  public  anger  at  higher 
utility  bills  that  parallel  higher  corporate 
profits,  E&GP  concentrates  Its  attack  directlv 
on  the  private  utility.  Meanwhile,  members 
of  E&GP,  Power  to  the  People,  and  RIOT  have 
revived  the  move  for  municipalization  in 
both  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley.  And  this 
time  they  are  armed  with  recently  enacted 
campaign  spending  limitation  ordinances  to 
curtail  massive  PG&E  corporate  intrusion. 

The  benefits  of  a  new  public  power  move- 
ment. In  the  spirit  of  the  radical  populists 
who  began  municipal  systems  In  the  1880s. 
would  be  both  real  and  symbolic.  First,  public 
power  works,  and  its  electricity  costs  less. 
Second,  mxinlclpal  power  systems  prove  that 
public  enterprises  can  be  efficient  and  profit- 
able for  the  public,  even  within  the  present 
economy.  They  give  the  lie  to  the  alleged 
superiority  of  private  corporate  organization. 
Moreover,  public  systems  established  during 
the  current  mood  of  disgust  vrtth  energv 
monopolies  would  be  expressions  of  com- 
munity power  and  proof  of  the  vulnerability 
of  the  corporate  giants.  Despite  the  diffi- 
culties of  condemnation  proceedings,  over 
30  public  power  systems  have  been  formed 
since  1960.  And  this  May,  the  people  In  the 
upstate  New  York  town  of  Massena  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  a  $5  million  bond  issue  to 
buy  back  their  electric  system. 

By  Itself,  public  power  Isn't  likely  to  trans- 
form America.  It  is  not  a  wide^read  concern 
now.  and  because  of  the  technical  questions 
Involved  and  the  complications  of  power 
system  condemnation  proceedings,  it  is  not 
likely  to  become  one  soon.  But  it  is  a  con- 
crete, workable  example  of  community  con- 
trol and  public  ownership  that  can  be  an 
Important  adjunct  to  wider  political  pro- 
grams. It's  a  beginning  step  toward  revitaliz- 
ing public  energy  as  an  alternative  to  con- 
tinued corporate  abuse. 


THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  PLAN 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  development  of  an  effective  and  sus- 
tained national  commitment  to  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  juvenile  crime. 
Such  crime  is  not  only  a  serious  blight 
on  this  great  Nation,  but  involves  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  for  both  the  victim  and 
the  juvenile,  because  the  future  course 
of  both  of  their  lives  may  be  shaped 
by  a  senseless  act. 

I  believe  that  we  are  making  progress 
in  this  area.  I  view  the  passage  of  S.  821, 
a  bill  wliich  I  cosponsored,  as  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction.  This  Is  not 
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only  because  it  xvill  direct  needed  funds 
and  attention  to  the  problem  of  juvenile 
justice,  but  because  Its  passage  shows 
that  some  of  that  needed  attention  is  al- 
riady  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unaniniou.s  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  ne¥'.«!]etter 
of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  my  oun  State  of  Maryland, 
dealiiig    with    the   subject   of    juvenile 
justice  and  entitled  "CommissicMi  Imple- 
ments Juvenile  JusUce  Kan,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  Gmemor's  commission  Is  our  Mary- 
land State  Planning  Agency,  designated 
under  the  LEAA  program  established  by 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  com- 
mission make  Uie  problem  of  juvenile 
justipe/the  subject  of  their  lead  article 
in  thB  newsletter.  I  think  it  show's  an 
awareness  that  juvenile  justice  Is  one  of 
our  leading  Ia-.v-and-order  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMISSIOK    iMPLrMKNTS    JrVENlLK 

Justice  Plan 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  lucreaslug 
national  concern  with  the  problem  oX  juve- 
nile delinquency.  As  criminal  Justice  plan- 
ners have  begun  to  focus  more  closely  on 
crime  patterns  and  have  developed  ofleuder 
proflles.  It  has  become  clear  that  juvenile 
delinquency  Is  a  national  problem  oX  serious 
proportions. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  ou 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  recent- 
ly reported  that  in  1971.  persons  under  the 
age  of  18  accounted  for  25.8  percent  oX  all 
arrests — 50.8  percent  of  all  arrests  for  crimes 
against  property  and  22.8  percent  of  all  ar- 
rests for  violent  crimes  against  persons.  lu 
Maryland  m  1973.  JuveiUles  accounted  for  39 
percent  of  all  aiTests. 

The  growing  Juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem  h.ns  been  comprehensively  addressed  In 
Maryland  In  recent  yeais  and  efforts  are 
now  begUinlng  to  puU  together  an  Integrated 
system  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
juvemie  problems 

Five  years  ago.  la  1968,  there  were  few 
programs  In  Maryland  aimed  at  reducing 
crime  through  prevention,  aside  from  a  few 
minor  activities  largely  aimed  at  recreation. 
In  addition,  there  were  no  organized  move- 
ments under  way  to  Implement  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

The  Juvemie  treatment  sy.stem  bad  Just 
been  unlQed  by  Uie  State,  but  programs  had 
not  begun  to  be  designed  and  fully  developed. 
The  system  basically  relied  on  training 
schools  and  understaffed  probation  and 
aftercare  oflHces. 

There  were  no  formal  staff  tralnUig  pro- 
grams and  no  significant  resources  to  make 
such  training  possible.  In  addition,  there 
were  no  long  range  detailed  plans  for  de- 
veloping a  fully  operational  treatment- 
oriented  system. 

Since  Uiat  time,  conrlderable  progress  has 
been  made.  The  Gcvernor's  Commlsakm  has 
provided  substantial  funding  support  to  the 
Department  of  Juvenile  Services  (DJS)  and 
numerous  Maryland  localities  for  programs 
designed  both  to  prevent  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  provide  appropriate  treatment 
for  delinquent  youths.  In  the  years  of  1970, 
1971,  1972  and  197.3,  DJS  received  more  than 
$1.6  million  In  Commission  grants.  Approxi- 
mately $5.4  million  was  awarded  during  this 
.«ame  period  to  lnc:il  jurisdictions  for  Juvenile 
programs. 

PRBVENTION 
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The  majcr  thrust  of  the  State's  prevention 
efforts  has  lieeu   the   ImplemenLitlon  of  a 


network  of  youth  service  biu'eaiis  throughout 
Maryland.  With  Increasingly  close  ties  to  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system,  these  bureaus  pro- 
vMo  a  non-destdentlal  setting  where  troubled 
youths  can  receive  various  tj-pes  of  counsel- 
ing services.  As  of  late  1973,  the  Commission 
was  funding  15  such  bureaus  prortdlng  serv- 
ices to  areas  In  eight  counties  and  Baltimore 
City. 

DT\rNosis  .rrm  orvisioN 
III  iiiauy  Instances,  the  fornial  juvenile 
Jui=ii'e  proc{&3  Is  not  the  most  effective  way 
to  de.il  with  juveiiile  problejns.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  admlniatrative  difficulties 
associated  with  processing  large  numbers  of 
youtiis  through  the  coutlk.  Is  a  major  rea- 
son why  a  variety  of  diagucsUs  and  diver- 
.slnn  programs  have  been  developed  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  State. 

One  such  program  funded  bv  the  Commls- 
.slon  in  Baltimore  City  Is  the  Pre-Trlal  In- 
tervention Project  (PTI),  which  provides  In- 
tensive screening  of  juvenile  offenders  and 
placement  Into  plaimed  prtigrams  designed 
to  meet  individual  counseling,  educational, 
training  and  employment  needs.  FTI's  prl- 
r,\ary  goal  is  to  take  a  youth  charged  with 
an  offense  prior  to  his  trial,  develop  a  re- 
liabllltatlon  program  for  him  Implement  that 
program  and  asBlst  the  youth  in  obtaining 
a  dismissal  of  charges  if  program  comple- 
lion    Is    .satb  factory. 

Another  program,  operating  In  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Is  designed  to  divert  youths 
who  have  committed  misdemeanors  away 
from  the  court  proce.«s  and  into  community 
work  or  treptment  programs.  Thla  Commu- 
nity Arbitration  Program  Involves  the  efforts 
of  DJS.  the  police  and  the  community  it- 
self in  developing  programs  to  rehabilitate 
youth-s  In  the  community  rather  than  form- 
ally processing  them  through  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  awarded  three 
separate  grants  to  DJS  In  1973  for  expanded 
diagnostic  capabUltles  In  Baltimore  and 
Prmce  Georges  Counties  and  in  DJS  Regions 
I  and  II  (Eastern  Shore).  This  capability 
along  with  the  avallablUty  of  other  State 
resource.^  for  diagnostic  services  to  be  de- 
livered outside  a  centra]  residential  facility 
Is  alleviating  difficulties  brought  about  by 
the  need  for  transportation  and  other  prob- 
lems associated  with  unnecessary-  detention. 

DETBNTTON 

A  youth  Is  arrested  and  charged  with  an 
offense  and  It  Is  often  not  in  the  youth's  or 
society's  best  Interests  to  release  him  Into 
the  custody  of  his  parents.  The  diiommn  m 
this  type  of  solution  Is:  what  do  you  do  with 
the  child?  Most  authorities  agree  that 
placement  in  a  Jail  or  local  lock-up  with  their 
possible  criminalizing  effects  Is  not  the  an- 
swer when  the  youth  Is  not  a  threat  to  the 
community. 

The  problem  Is  now  being  addressed  on  a 
substantial  scale  through  the  emergency 
shelter  care  concept.  Commission  grants  have 
enabled  DJS  to  contract  for  services  with 
homes  In  various  parts  of  the  State  which 
provide  short  term  (usually  less  than  30 
days)  care  for  children  who  require  care 
pending  Initial  or  further  coiu-t  action. 

Under  or-e  recent  grant.  DJS  was  able — 
during  an  11 -month  period — to  provide  over 
2.000  days  of  emergency  shelter  care  at  a 
cost  considerably  below  the  cost  of  Ins  tit  a- 
tlonal  care. 

Another  project  titled  House  Detention  op- 
eratlng  In  Baltimore  City  under  a  grant  to 
DJS  offers  a  unique  non-instltutlonal  deten- 
tion alternative.  Utilizing  the  principle  of  In- 
tensive supervision,  the  project  handles  ad- 
judicated offenders  whose  cases  are  await- 
ing final  disposition.  These  children  are 
placed  In  their  own  or  surrogate  homes  under 
the  close  supervision  (multiple  visits  dally) 
of  case  workers.  Tliey  are  mabitatned  In 
some  type  of  activity,  .such  as  school,  work  or 
a  recreation  program. 


COMMtTNITY-BAStO   TRK.'^TMENT 

Not,  every  adjudicated  deUitquent  needs 
to  be  placed  In  a  juvenile  Institution.  In  fact 
Uie  trend  in  Uivryland  is  toward  treating  de- 
linquents and  Children  In  Need  of  Super- 
vision in  the  community  where  thev  can  lake 
advantage  of  local  rerrtces.  Toutiis  cho.sen 
for  prui;lc4>ation  ta  these  c^immurnty-based 
prot;ra;r..s  are  ilirse  vho  It  is  believetl  pfH» 
no  threat  to  themselves  or  the  community  bv 
being  placed  in  such  a  setting. 

The  local  point  of  community-based  treat- 
ment In  Maryland  Is  the  group  home.  Com- 
mission grants  have  been  made  to  loralitles 
throughout  the  State  as  weU  as  to  DJS  for 
group  home  projects.  Over  the  last  three 
v-ears.  a  total  of  21  group  homes  have  been 
funded  by  tbe  Commission. 

One  of  thee  homes  is  Kent  Youth,  which 
.serves  Kent  County  on  the  Bhstern  Shore 
The  hoine  combines  the  efforts  of  a  profes- 
s-lonal  staff  with  strong  citizen  Involvement 
provided  by  a  board  of  directors  composed 
of  leading  local  citizens. 

Tbe  goal  of  the  program  at  Kent  Youth  H 
to  provide  Uie  academic,  social.  8df  ci\n  «■ 
pre-rotatlofial  skills  needed  to  inspire  a 
youths  sncceaslnl  reintegration  into  soctetr 
The  home  k  managed  on  a  day-to-da\ 
b«U  by  resident  teaching  house  parents. 
trained  in  group  home  management  and 
operations.  They  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
mlmstratlon  of  the  total  program  and  noj^ 
mal  household  duties  associated  with  group 
home  living.  Also  on  the  staff  Is  a  social 
worker  who  works  with  the  vouth's  family 
In  the  home  setting.  It  Is  the  social  workers 
responslblUty  to  assess  the  family's  situation 
as  It  relates  to  the  youth's  problems,  to  ren- 
der appropriate  counseling  services,  or  refer 
the  youth  to  the  appropriate  agencv  to  ad- 
dress his  problems. 

Another  aspect  of  community  treatment  Is 
the  utiUzation  of  votimteering  services  A 
recent  Commission  grant  to  DJS  provides  for 
eight  regional  volunteer  coordinators  who 
handle  volunteer  services  throughout  tbe 
State.  Volunteers  are  uned  In  such  capacities 
as  Intake,  probation  and  after  .re  aides  and 
tutors.  They  also  assist  In  providing  needed 
traasportaUon  services.  During  the  project's 
first  nine  months  of  operation  369  volunteers 
provided  over  18.000  hours  of  serrlce. 
iNsrmrnoifAL  treatment 
Por  those  youths  who  require  Institu- 
tionalization either  for  their  own  good  or  for 
society's  protection,  eflorU  are  being  made  to 
expand  educational  and  training  programs 
offered  In  juvenile  InsUtuUons  so  that  these 
facilities  can  offer  more  than  mere  custody. 
One  such  program  at  the  Maryland  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys  provides  vocational  skills 
for  those  students  who.  It  U  believed,  wUl 
not  return  to  the  public  school  system. 
Students  receive  training  at  the  school  and 
on  the  Job  In  area  businesses  and  Industries 
In  such  skins  as  small  engine  repair,  electri- 
cal repair  and  welding.  The  project  has  also 
Involved  members  of  local  commimlties. 

The  vveldlng  shop  makes  bookshelves  for 
other  area  Institutions  and  conmiunlty  resi- 
dents bring  electrical  appliances  needing  re- 
pair to  the  school.  Project  officials  note  that 
they  have  received  excellent  cooperation  and 
support  for  the  project  from  local  residents. 
Besides  assisting   In   the   development  of 
academic    and    vocatloiial    education   train- 
ing programs  for  Institutions,  emphasis  has 
also  been  placed  on  drug  traitilug  programs 
for  Institutionalized  youth.  Now  In  Its  third 
year  of  funding,  the  drug  training  program 
at  the  Montrose  School  Involves  not  only  the 
youths  In  residence,  but  also  their  parents. 
Institutional  and  after-care  staff.  The  curric- 
ulum deals  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the   drug   abuse    problem   and    explores.    In 
depth,    methods  and   resources   available  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  Tlje  program  Involves 
training  sessions  Including  lectures,  discus- 
sion, programmed  Instruction  and  ontiiiu- 
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ous  InteracWon  and  involvement  among  thf> 
participating  groups. 

At  the  Maryland  lialning  School  for  Boy.s, 
the  Automated  Drug  Piocram  is  an  indivld- 
ualizec',  self -paced  student  response  program 
preseiited  to  each  student  for  three  45-mln- 
utcs  class  periods  per  week  for  six  weeks.  The 
pro.i?ram  is  presented  through  a  series  of 
slides  and  tapes  and  Includes  workbooks  with 
quizzes,  pre-  and  post-test  questionnaires, 
simulated  drug  identification  kits  and  In- 
structional guides. 

OTHER    PRIORITIES 

Tiie  area  of  program  evaluation  has  been 
an  important  concern  in  recent  years.  A  Com- 
mission grant  to  DJS  now  In  Its  third  year  of 
funding  has  provided  the  Department  with 
an  evaluation  methodology  and  protect  staff 
are  now  conducting  a  broad  evaluation  pro- 
gram In  three  training  schools,  the  forestry 
camps,  and  the  Baltimore  City  Youth  Services 
Center.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  deter- 
mine if  an  attltudlnal  change  has  taken 
place  in  a  yovith  and  If  this  change  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  participation  in  a  particular  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  area  of  program  development,  a 
Commission  gram  to  DJS  provided  for  three 
delinquency  prevention  specialises  to  work  in 
Baltimore  City,  BaUimore  and  Prince  George  s 
Counties.  These  specialists  are  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  various  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treatment  alternatives  available 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions;  in  addition, 
the  specialists  consi'.lt  with  community 
groups,  pol'ce  department!:,  schools,  and  so- 
cial services  personnel  to  solicit  their  par- 
ticipation in  assessing  needs  and  recommend- 
ing methods  to  fill  identified  gaps  In  service. 
Project  officials  note  that  a  final  responsibil- 
ity of  the  specialists  will  be  the  production  of 
a  master  plan  for  delinquency  prevention  in 
each  of  the  three  Jurisdictions. 

In  the  area  of  training  and  staff  develop- 
ment, the  Commission  has  provided  DJS  'vlth 
over  $250,000  in  management  and  supervisory 
training  programs  and  training  of  line  work- 
ers and  youth  supervisors,  tiiose  employed 
by  DJS.  various  community  programs,  group 
homes  and  youth  .service  m.u-ea'i:s. 

REPORT  OtTTLlNXS   PROCHESS   IN    NATION'S  CRIME- 
CONTROL  PTlOCnATH 

A  report  released  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Ad- 
ministrators shows  that  significant  progress 
is  being  made  by  all  states  In  Improving  their 
systems  of  crlniiual  Justice  and  In  develop- 
ing crime  reduction  programs. 

The  report.  State  of  the  SUtes  on  Crime 
and  Justice  1374,  also  calls  on  Congress  to 
continue  to  support  and  to  Increase  appro- 
priations levels  for  tlie  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1973. 

Richard  C.  Wertz,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Governor's  Cojimilsslon  and  Chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Criminal 
Justice  Planmug  Administrators  which  rep- 
resents State  criminal  Justice  planning 
agency  (SPA)  directors  in  the  55  states  and 
territories,  said  that  the  report  demonstrates 
both  the  abilities  of  the  states  to  develop 
and  Implement  criminal  Justice  programs, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  Increased  appropria- 
tions. 

Five  major  findings  are  cited  In  the  report. 

1.  The  SPAs  have  set  crime  reduction  and 
criminal  J'lstice  system  improvement  pri- 
orities and  ai-e  utaizlng  their  resources  to 
meet  them.  They  are: 

The  upgrading  of  prosecutor  and  public 
defender  capabUltles  and  the  hnprovement 
of  courts  administration. 

Increasing  and  Improving  training  for  po- 
lice officers  and  reducing  robbery,  burglary, 
drug  abuse  and  larceny. 

Preventing  and  controlling  Juvenile  delin- 
quency through  implementation  of  commu- 
nity-based facilities  and  services. 


Establlfihing  a'.id  upgrading  state-wide 
adult  community-based  correctional  facilities 
and  services. 

2.  Although  the  SPAs  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  achieving  their  goals, 
the  pace  has  been  slowed  by  relatively  con- 
stant levels  of  approprlatloivs  driring  fiscal 
years  1973,  1974  and  1975.  Increased  appro- 
priations are  needed. 

"Between  1968  and  1973,  Cor.gress  com- 
mitted increasing  appropriations  to  the 
Crime  Control  program,  and  as  funds  grew, 
SPA  ccpabiliiles  improved,  programs  ex- 
panded and  the  criminal  Justice  system  re- 
.sponded  rapicil:'.  Today,  many  SPAs  have 
been  slov.ed  in  their  efforts  l>ecause  program 
appropriations  have  not  Increased  appre- 
ciably above  FY  1973  levels,  "  the  report  says. 

3.  The  SPAs  are  providing,  for  the  first 
time,  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  criminal  Justice  needs 
for  their  states. 

"The  SPAs  are  in  unique  positions  within 
their  state  criminal  justice  systems,"  the 
report  says,  "because  they  are  able  to  ap- 
proach its  problems  from  a  system  view- 
point. SPA  eiforts  are  aimed  at  coordinating, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  activities  of  po- 
lice, courts  and  corrections — the  system's 
coi.iponent  pprts." 

4.  During  ihe  last  five  years,  SPAs  have 
grown  In  size  and  skUl  to  meet  increasingly 
complex  needs  and  responsibilities  witiilu 
their  states. 

The  report  says  that  when  the  program 
l-.Ct;a!i  five  years  ago,  there  were  few.  if  any. 
professional  criminal  Justice  planners  or 
state-v.'ide  agencies  having  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning.  Since  that  time,  it  is  noted,  the 
SPAs  have  begun  to  Integrate  themselves 
more  fully  Into  their  state  criminal  justice 
systems  and  at  the  same  time  have  Increased 
In  sl?e  to  meet  the  challenges  of  proeram 
growf.i. 

"Tills  expanding  capability  has  been  ac- 
Ci.mpanied  In  the  SPAs  by  change  In  staffing 
patterns  reflecting  Increasing  emphasis  on 
auditing  and  program  evaluation,"  the  re- 
port notes. 

5.  As  the  first  federal  funding  program  un- 
der tbe  block  grant  concept,  the  Crime  Con- 
trol program  has  proven  that  the  states 
(SPAs)  and  the  federal  lav.'  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  'LEAA)  can  work 
together  productively  to  achieve  common 
goals. 

"The  SPA, LEAA  relationship  has  experi- 
enced growing  pains  over  tlie  years,  but  is 
now  emerging  as  a  true  partnership  of  fed- 
eral a)id  state  government,"  according  to  the 
report. 

It  Is  noted  that  this  has  been  the  result  of 
two  factors.  PirFt.  LEAA's  recognition  of  state 
abilities  to  administer  theii-  individual  pro- 
grams and  second,  tlie  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Conferciice  of  State  Criminal  Justice 
Phuining  Administrators  to  provide  the 
states  with  a  collective  and  unified  voice  on 
Issues  of  mutual  SPA/LEA.\  concern. 

RELEASE    ON    RECOGNIZANCE    STtTDT    SHOWS    I-EW 
FAIL    TO    APPEAR    POR    TRIAL 

"Any  defendant  charged  with  an  offense 
not  punishable  by  death  sliall,  at  his  appear- 
ance before  a  Judicial  officer,  be  ordered  re- 
leased pendhig  trial  on  his  per.sonal  recog- 
nirance  imless  the  officer  determines  that 
such  a  release  wiU  not  reasonably  assure  ihe 
appearance  of  the  defendant  as  required." — 
Excerpted  from  Maryland  District  Rule  777 

The  operation  of  Maryland's  release-on- 
recognlzance  system  Is  the  subject  of  a  study 
completed  recently  In  Baltimore  City  and 
Baltimore  and  Prince  George's  Cou.^ties  by 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency which  shows  that  only  about  four 
percent  of  the  defendants  who  are  released 
under  Rule  777  fall  to  appear  for  trial. 


[The  "failure-to-appear"  rate  represents 
the  percentage  of  defendants  released  '.n 
their  own  recognizance  who  did  not  appear 
as  scheduled  in  court.  Thos.»  whose  cases 
did  not  reach  court  because  they  were  iiol 
prossed  or  for  some  other  reason,  were 
counted  as  having  appeared  for  tri.il  ) 

The  study,  which  was  coordinated  through 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  under 
a  grant  from  the  CJoveruors  Commissior. 
also  shov.s  that  less  than  two  percent  Cor 
Baltimore  City.  0.4  percent)  of  the  defend- 
ants released  under  the  Rule  are  arrested 
for  new  offenses  between  the  time  they  were 
first  released  and  their  trial  for  that  prrest. 
Ihe  thiee  jurisdictions  selected  for  the 
study  were  re<-pons.ible.  according  to  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  1972-73  annual  report,  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  criminal  defendants  tried  in 
the  State.  Arrestees  who  were  traced  were 
followed  eiihtr  to  disposition  or  until  thev 
left  tiie  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court 
by  being  indicted  for  a  felony  and  bou:jd 
over  for  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

In  addressing  issues  surroundiiig  pretrial 
release,  the  study  notes  that  the  Judicial 
decision  whether  to  release  or  detain  a  per- 
son aiTCited  and  charged,  but  not  yet  tried, 
for  ft  crime  has  always  been  difficult. 

"One  of  tbe  m.ijor  defects  of  the  tradi- 
tional ball  system,"  It  Is  pointed  out,  "is  that 
it  detain-s  too  many  people."  This,  the  stua.' 
says,  is  bad  for  the  detained  defendant  be- 
cause he  becomes  separated  from  his  lam- 
ily  and  the  community,  because  he  is  ex- 
posed to  the  criminallzmg  effects  of  jail  and 
because  he  may  be  confined  for  soroethlng 
he  did  not  do. 

"lire  study  also  prrphas'zes  fast  the  costs 
of  detention  range  Into  the  millions  annuall<- 
with  communities  spending  as  mtich  as  $10 
per  day  to  house,  ffeed  and  guard  each  lailed 
defendant.  Including  the  defendant  who  i". 
in.  j.'tll  "solely  because  he  cannot  afford  the 
bail  premium." 

Another  key  Issue  stirroundlng  pretrli!  ra- 
lease,  according  to  the  study,  is  that  the 
monetary  ball  system  operates  against  the 
poor  by  taking  the  release  decision  out  of  the 
hands  of  Judicial  officials  and  putting  It  Into 
the  hands  of  the  ball  bondsman.  "Where  tl;e 
accused  Is  imable  to  make  bail  or  ral.sc  fie 
bondsman's  premium  the  effect  is  to  mahe 
poverty  a  crime,"  the  study  says. 

Finally,  It  Is  argtied  In  the  study  th.it  both 
tbe  Judgment  and  the  sentence" are  preju- 
diced by  release  detention  status.  Citing  sta- 
tistics from  the  Manhattan  Ball  Project  the 
study  notes  that  only  17  percent  of  374  de- 
lendants  studied  who  made  ball  received 
prison  sentences,  while  64  percent  who  were 
continuously  held  In  Jail  were  sentenced  to 
prison. 

"The  investigators  questScned  v.-hether  this 
startling  dlflerence  was  due  to  the  fact  tnat 
more  serious  offenders  were  detained  wlt?-.nv,t 
ball  and  were  thus  more  likely  to  rereive 
prison  sentences,  or  whethpr  the  mere  fact 
of  detention  predisposed  the  person  to  ib.e 
less  dcsir^ible  sentence.  They  fcund  that  th<» 
evidence  supported  the  latter  conclusion," 
the  study  says. 

MAJOR    FINDINGS 

Failure  to  appear 
The  overall  fall'.ire-to-.ippear  rate  for  the 
total  population  studied  was  35  percent.  It 
was  slightly  lower  for  defendants  in  Balti- 
more City  and  slightly  higher  for  defendants 
In  Baltimoi-e  County  and  Prince  George's 
Count;,':  3.<5  percent,  4.7  percent  and  4.7  per- 
cent, respectively.  Further  data  Indicates  that 
fallure-to-appear  rates  may  be  related  to  the 
average  time  from  arrest  to  trial.  In  Balti- 
more City,  here  the  rate  was  lowest,  the  sver- 
sp;e  time  from  arrest  to  trial  was  11.5  days. 
Averag-e  time  from  arrest  to  trial  increased 
to  46.8  days  in  Baltimore  County  and  62.4 
days  in  Prince  George's  County,  both  of 
which  hnd  higher  failure-to-appear  rates. 
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Race  and  se.c 
On  the  basis  of  race  and  sex,  there  is  little 
VHrlotloTi  ij^  fallure-to-appear  rates,  except 
ili-it  the  rates  for  white  females  are  slguin- 
ciinily  lower  than  the  otliers.  The  total  rate 
Tor  non-white  females  was  4.1  percent;  for 
non- white  males,  4,0  percent:  for  white  fe- 
ni.iles,  1.8  percent,  and  for  white  males,  3.9 
p.-rcent. 

Age 
Defendants  were  categori/ed  Into  three  age 
groups;  20  years  or  less,  21  to  29  years  and 
30  years  or  older.  Defendants  who  were  20 
yeaii  of  age  or  younger  had  a  slightly  higher 
rail;ire-to-appear   rate   than   the  older  de- 
fendants; 4.5  percent  as  opposed  to  2.9  per- 
cent in  the  21  to  29  years  group  and  3.6  i>er- 
ccnt  in  the  30  years  and  older  group. 
Seriou.iness  of  charge 
Baltimore  City  data  was  analyzed  to  ob- 
serve whether  there  may  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  seriousness  of  the  charge  against 
the  defendant  and  the  likelihood  of  appear- 
ance at  trial.  DifTerences  were  found  to  exist 
among  the  misdemeanor  charges.  The  fall- 
ure-to-appear rate  was  3.2  percent  for  mi- 
nor misdemeanors  (such  as  gambling,  liquor 
law   violations,   disturbing  the  peace)    and 
4.2  percent  for  serious  misdemeanors  (such 
a3  assault  and  battery,  marijuana  possession, 
vandalism) .  A  low  fallure-to-appear  rate  was 
reported   for   felony   charges    (3.1    percent), 
but  there  was  a  higher  rate  of  detention  for 
suspected  felons  and  thus  those  defendants 
were  not  subject  to  the  same  risk  of  non- 
appearance." 

Criminal  activity  between  release  and  trial 

Of  the  target  population,  16  persons  (0.4 
percent)  of  the  3,686  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Baltimore  City  committed  new  offenses 
between  the  time  they  were  first  released  and 
tlieir  trial  for  that  arrest  In  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty there  were  seven  new  arrests  (1.4  percent) 
and  In  Prince  George's  County  there  were 
twelve  news  arrests  (1.8  percent! . 

The  study  also  examined  the  role  of  Dis- 
trict Court  commissioners  who,  as  Judicial 
officers,  are  generally  the  first  contact  the 
offender  has  with  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  Maryland .  A  duty  of  the  commissioner  is 
determining  a  defendant's  eligibility  for  pre- 
trial release  under  Rule  777. 

The  study  points  out  that  although  any 
arrestee  detained  as  a  result  of  a  commis- 
sioner's decision  gets  a  ball  review  hearing 
before  a  District  Court  Jvidge,  "from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint  It  Is  the  commissioners  who 
are  making  the  pretrial  release  decisions." 

Three  major  needs  were  pointed  out  Inso- 
far as  the  commissioner  system  Is  concerned. 
First,  there  Is  a  need  for  more  clearly  artic- 
ulated guidelines  to  be  followed  In  making 
release  decisions.  Second,  more  Information 
about  the  defendant  Is  needed  to  assist  In  the 
decision-making  process.  Third,  a  formalized 
training  program  for  commissioners  should 
be  developed  which  would  provide  both  pre- 
servlce  and  In-servlce  training. 

A  REPORT  or  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CRIMINAL  J17STICE  STANDARDS  AND 
GOALS 

This  article  highlights  the  major  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Task  Force  on  Cor- 
rections Of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Stan^ds  and 
Goals.  The  Ta.sk  Force — one  of  five  survey- 
ing problems  and  needs  In  all  areas  of  the 
criminal  justice  system — was  chaired  by 
Ji'dge  Joe  Frazier  Brown,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Texas  Criminal  Justice  Coun- 


ual  Task  Force  Reports:  "Police,"  "Courts," 
"Corrections,"  "Community  Crime  Preven- 
tion," and  "The  Criminal  Justice  System." 
LEAA  officials  have  emphasized  that  the 
Standards  and  Goals  recommendations  are 
advisory  in  nature  and  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  Intend  to  Impose  them 
on  states  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  Standards  and  Goals  recommendations 
are  among  material  currently  being  reviewed 
by  a  number  of  subcommittees  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Commis.sion,  which  have  begun  the 
planning  process  aimed  at  further  defining 
criminal  justice  standards  and  goals  for 
Maryland  agencies. 

Emphasizing  that  a  "new  view"  of  correc- 
tions Is  needed,  the  Corrections  Task  Force 
stated  that  a  fundamental  objective  of  cor- 
rections must  be  to  secure  for  the  offender 
contacts,  experiences  and  opportunities  that 
provide  a  means  and  stimulus  for  pursuing 
a  lawfiU  style  of  living  in  the  community. 

"With  this  thrust,"  their  report  says,  "rein- 
tegration of  the  offender  into  the  community 
comes  to  the  fore  as  a  major  purpose  of  cor- 
rections." It  is  further  noted  that  "the  failure 
of  major  Institutions  to  reduce  crime  Is  In- 
contestable. .  .  .  The  mystery  Is  that  they 
have  not  contributed  even  more  to  Increasing 
crime." 

The  report  deals  substantively  with  seven 
major  areas:  sentencing,  institutions,  rights 
of  offenders,  protection  against  personal 
abuse,  ombudsmen,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
diversion. 

Sentencing 
The  repwrt  says  a  study  of  sentences  and 
actual  time  served  by  first  releasees  indicates 
thPt  In  many  states  a  substantial  portion  of 
offenders  released  In  1970  had  been  sentenced 
to  five  years  or  more  but  a  relatively  small 
percentage  had  actually  served  more  than 
five  years.  A  very  small  percentage  had  served 
10  years  or  more. 

It  was  recommended  that  prison  terms  be 
set  at  not  more  than  five  years  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  the  defendant  Is  a  persistent 
felony  offender,  a  professional  criminal  or  a 
dangerous  offender.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  25  year  sentence  would  be  given. 
This  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  murder. 
Among  the  recommended  sentencing  alter- 
natives were  unconditional  release,  condi- 
tional release,  a  fine,  release  under  commu- 
nity supervision,  sentence  to  a  halfway  house 
or  other  community-based  facility  or  sen- 
tence to  partial  confinement  with  liberty  to 
work  or  participate  in  training  and  educa- 
tion during  all  but  leisure  time. 
Itistitutions 


cil. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  studied 
t!,e  criminal  justice  system  for  two  years 
lu.der  a  grant  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
A.s.slstance  Administration  (LEAA).  Its  find- 
ings were  made  public  In  a  final  report  con- 
.-.isting  of  a  summary  volume.  "A  National 
Strategy  to  Reduce  Crime,'  and  five  Indlvld- 


The  Task  Force  recommended  that  all 
local  detention  and  correctional  facilities, 
both  pre-  and  post-conviction,  should  be  In- 
corporated under  state  systems  by  1982. 

"States  should  also."  the  report  said,  "de- 
velop community-based  resources  and  co- 
ordinate planning  for  community-based  cor- 
rection services  on  a  state  and  regional 
basis." 

In  addition,  it  was  recommended  that  there 
be  a  10-year  moratorium  on  the  construction 
of  correctional  institutions  except  when  an 
"analysis  of  the  total  crinUnal  justice  and 
adult  corrections  systems  produces  a  clear 
finding  that  no  alternative  Is  possible." 

(The  long  range— 10-15  year— plans  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  call  for  a  system 
of  community-based  correctional  facilities 
and  services  to  be  implemented  in  Maryland. 
The  cornerstone  of  this  capability  would  be 
expanded  parole  and  probation  services  and 
the  development  of  a  system  of  community 
correctional  centers  throughout  the  State. 
Three  types  of  jurisdictional  centers 
would  be  established.  Regional  centers  would 
be  located  in  less  populated  combined  coun- 
ties. Single  County  centers  would  be  located 
In  several  highly  urbanized  counties.  Multi- 
ple centers  would  be  located  within  urban- 


ized   areas — counties     or    cities — having    a 
large  number  of  incarcerated  persons.) 
Rights  of  offenders 

Stating  that  the  strategy  of  correctional 
reform  must  be  b\illt  on  a  foundation  of  non- 
discriminatory and  just  action,  the  Task 
Force  concluded  that  "convicted  offenders 
should  retain  all  rights  that  citizens  m  gen- 
eral have  except  those  rights  that  must  be 
limited  In  order  to  carry  out  the  criminal 
sanction  or  to  administer  a  correctional  facil- 
ity or  agency." 

Until  recently,  the  report  said,  an  offender 
was  deemed  as  a  matter  of  law  to  have  for- 
feited virtually  all  rights  upon  his  convic- 
tion and  to  have  retained  only  such  rights 
as  were  expressly  granted  to  him  by  statute 
or  correctional  authority. 

It  was  further  noted  that  the  issue  of 
offenders'  rights  has  been  increasingly  be- 
fore the  courts  in  recent  years;  therefore, 
the  Task  Force  recommended  that  each  cor- 
rectional agency  Immediately  develop  and 
Implement  policies  and  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  persons  under  correctional  super- 
vision have  access  to  the  courts  to  present 
aiiv  issue. 

Protection  against  personal  abuse 

The  report  said  each  correctional  agency 
should  immediately  formulate  policies  and 
procedures  that  would  assure  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  prohibited: 

Corporal  punishment. 

The  use  of  physical  force  by  correctional 
staff  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Solitary  or  segregated  confinement  except 
as  a  last  resort,  and  then  not  to  last  more 
than  10  days. 

Any  deprivation  of  clothing,  bed  and  bed- 
ding, light,  ventilation,  heat,  exercise, 
balanced  diet  or  hygienic  necessities. 

Any  act  or  lack  of  care  that  Injures  or 
significantly  impairs  the  health  of  an  of- 
fender. 

Ombudsmen 
The  Task  Force  called  on  every  correc- 
tional agency  to  have  a  designated  ombuds- 
man who  is  trained,  compensated  and  orga- 
nizationally experienced.  "He  would  hear 
complaints  of  employees  and  Inmates  who 
feel  aggrieved  by  the  organization  or  its  man- 
agement, or  (in  the  case  of  offenders)  who 
feel  aggrieved  by  employees  or  conditions  of 
their  Incarceration,"  the  report  said. 
Juvenile  delinquency 
In  its  standards  on  juvenile  delinquency 
proceedings,  the  report  recommended  that 
the  delinquency  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
be  more  clearly  defined  and  called  on  the 
states  to  adopt  legislation  by  1975  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

The  legislation  also  should  include  pro- 
visions governing  the  detention  of  juveniles 
accused  of  delinquent  conduct,  the  report 
said.  It  suggested  a  prohibition  against  de- 
taining juveniles  in  jails,  lockups  or  other 
facilities  used  for  housing  adults,  criteria  for 
detention  prior  to  the  adjudication  of  delin- 
quency matters;  a  maximum  of  overnight 
detention  for  juveniles  prior  to  their  first 
juvenile  hearing;  and  courts,  not  law  en- 
forcement officers,  deciding  whether  a  juve- 
nile should  be  detained. 

(Maryland  statutes  provide  that,  after 
January  1,  1975,  children  who  are  alleged 
either  delinquent  or  In  need  of  supervision 
shall  not  be  detained  In  facilities  which  are 
being  used  to  detain  adults  or  to  which  de- 
linquents have  been  committed.) 

"Use  of  state  institutions  for  juveniles 
and  youths  should  be  discouraged.  The 
emerging  trend  in  treatment  of  young  de- 
fenders Is  diversion  from  the  criminal  Justice 
sy.stem.  When  diversion  is  not  possible,  the 
focus  should  be  on  community  programs," 
the  report  said. 

(The  Commission's  long  range  plans, 
similarly,    call    for    a    strong    court    .services 
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component  within  the  Department  of  Juve- 
nile Services  which  would  provide  diagnosis, 
screening  and  diversion.  The  goal  in  this  area 
is  that  only  10  per  cent  of  all  juveniles  finst 
reaching  Intake  would  go  through  the  formal 
Kd judication  process.) 

Diversion 
The  report  said  each  local  jurisdiction 
■hould  develop  and  Implement  by  1975  for- 
mally organized  programs  for  diversion  that 
can  be  applied  in  the  criminal  justice  process 
from  the  time  an  Illegal  act  occiu-s  to  the 
moment  of  adjudication. 

Factors  to  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  an  offender  is  to  be  selected  for  di- 
version Include:  the  arrest  has  already  served 
S3  the  desired  deterrant,  the  needs  and  In- 
terests of  the  victim  and  society  are  better 
served  by  diversion  than  by  official  process- 
ing, the  offender  does  not  present  a  substan- 
tial danger  to  others,  the  offender  voluntarily 
accepts  the  offered  alternative  to  further 
criminal  justice  system  process,  or  the  facts 
of  the  case  do  not  sufficiently  establish  that 
the  defendant  committed  the  alleged  act. 

(The  Governor's  Commission  has  provided 
substantial  funding  support  to  a  diversion 
project  In  Baltimore  City,  Project  P.O.U.N.D. 
(First  Offenders  Under  New  Direction).  The 
project  Is  designed  to  divert  from  the  court 
process  young  adult  first  offenders  charged 
with  certain  misdemeanors.  It  offers  a  com- 
bination of  counseling,  educational,  voca- 
tional and  supportive  services  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  criminal  adjudication.) 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  have  sent  to  the  President 
a  bill  to  insure  greater  openness  and  pub- 
lic knowledge  about  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment is  run.  The  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Infonnation  Act  of  1966  are 
a  most  significant  product  of  this  post- 
Watergate  period  because  tliey  will 
bring  the  people  closer  to  the  materials, 
facts  and  documents  on  which  officials  in 
the  Government  base  their  decisions  and 
policies. 

That  legislation  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
While  it  was  sent  to  the  President  on 
October  9,  we  must  still  av.'ait  a  decision 
whether  he  will  sign  the  me?.sure  into 
law  or  return  it  to  the  Congress  v;ith  a 
veto.  Unfortunately,  should  the  Congress 
recess  before  midnight  Saturday,  Presi- 
dent Ford  cculd  simply  let  the  bill  sit  on 
his  desk  to  die  by  the  pocket  veto. 

This  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our 
Goverrunent  as  v.e  attempt  to  restore 
public  confidence  through  more  open 
processes. 

Congress  cannot  override  a  pocket 
veto.  Inst3?.d  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
next  session  and  begin  again  with  a  new 
bill. 

We  must  not  delay  the  people's  oppor- 
tunity to  know  more  about  their  Gov- 
ernment. Already  that  right  has  been 
eroded  by  too  little  candor  and  too  much 
secrecy. 

It  would  be-  a  regrettable  iiony  if  a  de- 
cision to  deny  the  people  greater  access 
to  then-  Government  is  decided  without 
further  debate  behind  closed  doors  of  the 
White  House  by  a  new  administration, 
only  recently  pledged  to  openness  and 
candor. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  rnd  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend  and  able  coileajiue  the 
icujoi-  St^nator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
K!  rN^DY)  for  the  dedica^«d  contrib-ition 


he  has  made  to  tliese  important  im- 
provements of  the  Fieedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

No  one  can  underestimate  the  dilli- 
gence  and  concern  with  which  he,  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  have  worked  to  insure  that  the 
changes  made  in  the  1967  act  will,  in  fact, 
further  the  vital  work  of  making  Govern- 
ment records  readily  available  for  public 
scrutiny  and  making  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  a  .subject  for  informed 
public  comment. 

This  has  been  a  very  rare  and  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  correct  the  defects 
we  discovered  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  during  joint  hearings  I  conducted 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Ervin  last  year.  In  many  important  pro- 
cedm'al  areas  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12471  will  close  loopholes  through 
which  agencies  v.eie  evading  their  duties 
to  the  public  right  to  know. 

The  price  of  a  court  suit  has  too  long 
been  a  deterrent  to  legitimate  citizen 
contests  of  Government  secrecy  claims. 
This  legislation  will  enable  courts  to 
award  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  to  plain- 
tiffs who  successfully  contest  agency 
withholding  of  information.  Additionally, 
these  changes  will  require  agencies  to 
respond  promptly  to  requests  for  access 
to  information.  They  will  help  bar  the 
stalling  tactics  which  too  many  agencies 
have  used  to  frustrate  requests  for  ma- 
terial until  the  material  loses  its  time- 
liness to  an  issue  under  public  debate. 
And  they  provide  long-overdue  assurance 
that  agencies  will  report  to  the  Congress 
on  their  policies  and  actions  in  handling 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  cases. 

In  one  major  respect  this  legislation 
responds  to  a  weakness  In  the  existing 
law  which  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Environmental  Piotection  Agency 
against  Patsy  T.  Mink,  and  others,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  on  January 
22,  1973. 

In  that  case,  32  Membere  of  Congress, 
bringing  suit  as  private  citizens,  sought 
access  to  infoimation  dealing  with  the 
atomic  test  on  Amchitka  Island  in 
Ala.ska. 

A  U.S.  court  of  appeals  directed  the 
Federal  district  judge  trying  the  case  to 
review  the  documents  in  camera  to  de- 
termine which,  if  any,  should  be  re- 
leased. Tills  seemed  an  appropriate  step 
since  the  act  now  provides  for  court  de- 
termination of  the  validity  of  any  exec- 
uti\e  branch  witliholdings. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to  re- 
view that  order  and  reached  a  decision 
in  that  case  which  was  somewhat  tortu- 
ous. Tlie  Court  held  that  in  camera  re- 
view of  material  classified  for  national 
defence  or  forcifrn  policy  reasons  was  not 
permitted  by  the  act.  The  basis  of  this 
decision  was  the  exemption  of  the  act 
which  per!?:its  withholding  of  matters 
authorized  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interests  of  natiunnl  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  decided  that  once 
the  executive  hid  shown  that  documents 
w-ere  so  classified,  the  judicir.ry  could  not 
intrude.  Thus,  the  mere  rubberstamning 
of  a  document  a.i  "secrei"  could  forever 
immunize    it    froii:    disclosure    All   the 


Court  could  determine  was  whether  it 
was  so  stamped. 

The  measure  before  the  President 
would  specifically  overrule  that  holding. 
And  it  is  that  provision  which  seems  to 
cause  him  the  greatest  difficulty. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments  were  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, I  offered  a  change  which  would  au- 
thorize the  courts  to  conduct  in  camera 
a  review  of  documents  classified  by  the 
Government  to  determine  if  the  public 
interest  would  be  better  served  by  keep- 
ing the  information  in  question  secret 
or  making  it  available  to  the  public. 

My  amendment  was  a  response  to  the 
increased  tendency  of  former  adminis-' 
trations  to  use  national  security  to  shield 
errors  in  judgment  or  controversial  deci- 
sions. 

It  was  a  response  as  well  to  the  mount- 
ing evidence,  more  recently  confirmed  in 
tapes  of  Presidential  conversations,  that 
national  secmity  reasons  were  deliber- 
ately used  to  block  investigations  of 
White  House  involvement  in  Watergate. 
Finally  that  amendment  reflects  confi- 
dence in  the  Federal  judiciary  to  review 
determinations  to  classify  secret  docu- 
ments and  to  decide  whether  the  greater 
public  Interest  rests  with  public  disclo- 
sure or  continued  protection. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  shoiild 
trust  a  Federal  judge  to  sort  out  valid 
ircm  invalid  claims  of  executive  privilege 
in  litigation  involving  criminal  conduct, 
but  not  trust  him  or  his  colleagues  to 
mr.ke  the  same  unfettered  judgments  in 
matters  allegedly  connected  to  the  con- 
duct of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 
As  a  practical  matter.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  any  Federal  judge  would  throw 
open  the  gates  of  the  Notion's  classified 
seciets,  or  that  they  would  sub.'ititute 
their  judgment  for  the  head  of  an  p.gency 
without  carefully  weigliing  all  the  evi- 
dence in  the  arguments  presented  by 
both  sides.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  Federal  judge  in  the  country  that 
would  not  fjivG  weight  to  an  affida-it 
from  the  hsad  of  an  agency  wliich  argues 
tiie  merits  for  classifying  a  particular 
document  without  giving  tliat  aCiJavii 
a  special  status. 

If  we  coHotruct  the  manner  in  which 
courts  may  perform  tlus  vital  review 
fimction,  we  m.ake  the  classifiers  inivi- 
leged  officials,  almost  immune  from  th" 
acco'jntability  we  insist  on  from  thf-ir 
colleagues. 

An  editorial  in  the  Nev.-  York  TJiies 
todnv  refers  to  reservations  the  Presi- 
dent reportedly  has  expressed  abo'ut  thi;- 
Icg.'slation  on  national  security  grounds. 
I  believe  as  the  editorial  slates  that 
the  Congress  has  "made  ar.  extraordinary 
legislative  effort  to  balance  the  public  s 
ri.Tht  to  information  with  the  Govern- 
ment's need  to  protect  ite  legitimate  .se- 
crets," and  I  would  stronc'ly  urge  llie 
President  to  si^n  this  important  bill  into 
lav. 

D"  lie  cannot  sign  it,  he  should  so  state 
liis  reasons  and  oflfer  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  the  veto 
by  ii  tnc-third.~  vote  in  both  Houses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Oc- 
rjo.r  17,  lf;74,  Nev,  York  Times  editor- 
ial, "More  Open  Governirent,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   17.   19741 
More  Open  Government 

Tlie  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  In  196G  on  tfee  a.ssump- 
tion  that  the  pxjbllc  should  have  broad  right 
of  access  to  Information  about  tile  workings 
of  its  Government.  The  act  hCsn't  func- 
tioned particularly  well  since  it^lwent  into 
etTect  because  of  the  Federal  Governments 
use  of  a  variety  of  obstructionist  tactics 
ranging  from  forcing  those  seeking  informa- 
tion into  long  and  costly  litigation  to  plain 
old  bureaucratic  foot-dragging. 

Congress  has  now  passed  and  Sent  to  the 
White  House  a  number  of  amendments  de- 
signed to  make  the  law  work  more  effectively, 
including  a  provision  that  woult^l subject  to 
judicial  review  decisions  on  the  ctessitlcation 
of  information.  Other  amendments  would 
open  up  noncriminal  investigatory  flies  for 
tlie  first  time  and  would  award^  attorney's 
fees  to  successful  public  litiganC 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  j-eported  to 
ha\e  recommended  that  Presidei«|  Ford  veto 
this  legislation.  The  President  Himself  has 
reportedly  expres.sed  reservations  about  the 
bill  on  national  security  grounds. 

Mr.  Ford's  concern  appears  ^misplaced. 
Congress,  in  developing  the  new  amend- 
ments, made  an  extraordinary;  legislative 
effort  to  balance  the  public's  rigttt  to  Infor- 
mation with  the  Government's  nieed  to  pro- 
tect its  legitimate  secrets.  Unlesi  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  the  Federal  iudicinry  is 
insensitive  to  national  security  or  is  In- 
capable of  handling  such  Issues  appropri- 
ately, he  can  have  no  Justifiable' fears  about 
the  laws  adequacy  lo  protect  legitimate  na- 
tional secrets. 

The  ability  to  preserve  free  and  responsive 
government  depends  in  large  mea£.iire  on  the 
preservation  of  open  government  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  That  is  the  principle 
that  animated  the  Congress  in  passing  the 
amendments.  It  is  the  motivation  that 
should  lead  the  President  to  sign  thorn  Into 
law. 


FARM-RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS  FOR 
RED  MEAT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  pa.'^t 
year  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  either 
farmers  or  consumers.  We  have  seen 
store  prices  going  up  while  farm  prices 
were  going  down.  Consumers  have  boy- 
cotted, because  they  could  not  afford  to 
buy,  while  farmers  have  destroyed  ani- 
mals they  could  not  afford  to  raise. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  have  led  to  this  parado.xical  situa- 
tion, one  of  the  major  ones  is  the  in- 
creasing farm-retail  price  spi-eads.  And 
the  reaction  has  been  just  what  we  would 
expect — increasing  criticism  of  the  so- 
called  middleman.  But  before  we  start 
allocating  blame,  we  should  attempt  to 
get  all  the  facts.  In  June,  I  joined  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  calling  on 
the  President  to  investigate  the  increas- 
ing beef  price  spread,  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  received  the  administration's  report. 

However,  while  we  are  waiting  for  that 
reiwrt,  there  are  some  other  sources  of 
information  which  may  prove  helpful.  A 
USDA  Task  Force  prepared  a  report  in 
August  which  partially  explains  the 
farm-retail  price  spreads  for  pork  and 
choice  beef. 

This  report  not  only  shows  how  much 
the  price  spreads  have  increased — ap- 


proximately 50  percent  since  1968— but 
explains  in  general  terms  those  factors 
which  have  been  piiniarily  responsible 
for  this  increase.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
for  example,  that  since  1963,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  farm- retail  spread  for 
beef  has  otcuned  in  the  carca.ss-retail 
segment  of  the  spread. 

While  the  report  is  rather  general  in 
most  of  its  data  and  comments,  it  does 
provide  a  rather  u.seful  summary,  as  well 
as  .some  suggestions  on  improving  meat 
marketing  performance  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  spread. 

I,  therefore.  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  rejjort  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faum-Ret.ml  Price  Spreads  for  Red  Meat 
(Report  of  a  Special  Task  Force  to  Karl  L. 

Butz.     Secretary    of    Agriculture.    August 

19741 

The  farm -retail  spread,  or  margin,  for  beef 
or  pork  Is  the  dlKerence  between  a  monthly 
average  composite  price  per  pound  of  selected 
cuts  at  retail  and  the  farm  value  of  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  live  animals  less  the 
value  of  byproducts. 

Thus,  the  farm-retail  .spread  is  a  measure 
of  the  charges  for  all  marketing,  processing 
and  distribution  activities  that  occur  be- 
tween the  "larm  gate"  and  consumer  pur- 
cha.se  of  the  product  at  retail. 

Spreads,  or  margins,  for  meat,  then,  in- 
clude Charlies  for  such  activities  as  trans- 
porting animals  to  packing  plants,  slaughter- 
ing animals  and  proce.sslng  products,  pack- 
aging of  product  and  shipping  meat  and 
products  to  major  consuming  areas.  Each 
activity  involves  expenditures  for  labor. 
energy,  capital,  taxes  and  depreciation  of 
fixed  assets. 

All  such  costs,  plus  profits  earned  by  firms, 
are  incUided  in  the  price  .spread  or  margin 
reported  by  USDA,  By  the  way,  the  price 
spread  gives  no  indication  of  whether  the 
industry  is  efficient  or  inefficient,  or  whether 
costs  for  marketing,  proce.ssing  and  distri- 
bution ai"e  reasonable  or  excessive. 

WHAT    HAS    HAPPENED    SINCE    1983? 

Price  .spreads  for  beef  and  pork  have  wid- 
ened substantially  in  the  past  10  years,  par- 
ticularly since  1968,  Between  1963  and  1968 
the  spread  for  beef  hovered  between  28  and 
30  cents  per  pound.  Then  it  increased  sliarply 
and  persL^ienily  to  45  cents  per  pound  in 
1973 — a  Jump  of  about  50  percent. 

Margins  for  pork  have  followed  similar 
patterns  but  with  greater  year-to-year 
changes — ranplng  between  29  and  32  cents 
per  pound  in  1963-69.  then  widening  to  38 
cents  per  pound  in  1973 — an  increase  of 
about  one-third. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  trend 
toward  wider  margins  for  red  meat.  Most 
important  have  been  the  shai-p  increase.s 
in  costs  of  labor  and  other  .services  and  sup- 
plies required  by  marketing  firms.  Hourly 
earnings  ol  workers  in  meat  packing  iincl 
processing  are  three-fourlhs  higher  than 
earnings  in  1963,  In  the  food  retailing  sector 
hourly  wage  earnings  are  about  80  percent 
higher  than  in  1903. 

Despite  labor  saving  technology  and  in- 
creased labor  productivity  total  labor  costs 
have  risen  substantially  and  account  for 
about  half  of  the  farm-retail  spread  for  beef 
and  pork. 

Prices  of  containers,  packaging,  energy 
and  rail  freight  rates  have  undergone  sim- 
ilar dramatic  increases,  particularly  since 
1969. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  marketing  margins 
for  meat  are  the  re.sult  of  the  strong  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  American  economy 
Gince  190S*. 


In  addition,  the  meat  marketing  system, 
like  other  parts  of  the  food  ."iystein,  now 
provides  additional  services  hi  the  form  of 
further  processing  which  requires  relatively 
large  inputs  of  labor.  Costs  of  providing 
such  services  plus  those  for  advertising,  pro- 
motion and  cr.nvenience  of  store  location, 
exert  pies.sure  for  widening  margins  for 
many  foods.  Including  red  meat. 

bSEF    SPREAD    SEGMENTS 

Sliice  1963  more  than  90  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  farm-retail  spread  for  beef 
has  occurred  In  ilie  carcass-retail  segment 
of  the  spread  (Figure  1),  This  spread  ir- 
cludcs  costs  of  activities  such  as  carca.s.-:. 
breaking,  local  delivery,  and  retail  cuttlnj;. 
packaging  and  selling. 

The  other  segtnent.  the  farm-carcass 
spreail.  Includes  approximate  costs  of  mar- 
keting, slaughtering  and  processing  beef  anl- 
mal.s  and  transportation  to  consuming  cen- 
tf-rs.  Until  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973.  when 
this  spread  nearly  doubled,  the  farm-car- 
cass spread  had  been  remarkablv  s-table 
since  1963. 

It  should  bo  noted  that  thepe  spreads  are 
not  synonomous  with  packer  or  retailer  mar- 
gins. The  farm-carcass  spread  Includes  as- 
sembly and  transportation  of  live  animals 
to  packing  plants  and  meat  to  consuming 
center  In  addition  to  costs  of  slaughter  at  the 
packing  plant.  The  carcass-rettill  spread  in- 
cludes wholesaling,  local  delivery  cos*s.  and 
some  fabricating  activities  a.s  well  as  costs 
of  rt-iMillng. 

Both  packers  and  retailers  do  some  brcak- 
ini;  o:  carcp.sses  but  in  the  USDA  price 
spread.s  all  such  activities  ;ue  accounted  for 
in  the  carcass-retail  spread, 

PORK    SPREAD    SEGME.NTS 

Oiangcs  in  the  farm-wholesale  and  whole- 
sale-retail spreads  for  pork  have  shown 
somewhat  different  patterns  from  beef 
spreads. 

Since  packers  do  much  more  proce.ssing  of 
pork  than  beef,  the  larm-wholesale  .spread 
for  pork  Is  substantially  wider  and  more 
closely  approximates  packer  margins  than 
does  the  farm-carcass  spread  for  beef. 

Ihe  f:irm-wholesale  spread  for  pork  in 
1973  averaged  15.3  cents  per  pound,  abotit 
the  some  as  In  1963.  Again  the  major  catise 
of  the  increase  In  farm-retail  margins  w.i.s 
centered  In  tlie  wholesale-retail  segment 
where  margins  in  1973  averaged  62  perce-it 
above   1963  and  26  percent  above   1972. 

PROEITS 

Throughout  much  of  the  period  since  1960, 
profits  as  a  peroentoga  of  stockholder  equitv 
ranged  between  10  and  13  percent  for  15 
major  retail  food  ch.ilns  as  a  group.  As  a 
percentage  of  sales,  profits  ranged  between 
1.1  and  1.3  through  most  of  the  period.  Profit 
rates  by  both  measures  fell  substantially  in 
1972  and  1973  and  they  were  well  below  profit 
rates  for  other  Industry  group.s  throughout 
the  period  1960-73,  Only  recently  have  retail- 
ers' profits  risen  to  their  levels  of  the  lilfiOs. 

Meat  packer  profits  were  more  unstable 
but  run  .somewhat  higher  relative  to  si)c« 
th,-in  tlio.sc  of  food  veidilers. 

Overall,  profits  in  meat  packii>!»  and  food 
retailing  have  not  been  excessive  rclalive  to 
all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  country, 

RECENT    CHANCES    IN    PRICE    SPREAns 

Meat  price  margins  exploded  Kite  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1973,  They  rose  to  record 
high  levels  In  late  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1974  while  market  prices  for  cuttle  and 
hogs  dropped  sharply  and  losses  mounted  for 
livestock  feeders.  Both  livestock  producers 
and  meat  consumers  vented  their  frustra- 
tions against  what  they  considered  to  be  an 
unresponsive,  profiteering,  meat  marketing 
system. 

Farm-retail  price  spreads  for  beef  peaked 
in  March  1974  at  about  56  cents  per  pound, 
dropped  slightlv  in  April  and  May  and  then 
rebounded  to  54  cents  in  June.  Onlj  in  the 
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final  quarter  of  1973  had  the  farm-retail  beef 
spread  reached  sttch  lofty  heights  dviring  the 
past  10  years. 

The  situation  was  much  the  same  for  pork 
mai'gius,  but  with  some  differences  In  timing. 
At  the  peak  In  May  1974  the  farm-retail 
margin  totaled  54,5  cents  per  pound,  well 
above  even  the  high  levels  of  late  1973  and 
early  1974. 

Preliminary  data  for  July  signal  a  turn- 
about. Market  prices  for  Choice  steers 
strengthened  by  better  than  $6  per  cwt  over 
June;  hog  prices  in  July  rose  nearly  $13 
above  their  June  low.  Retail  prices  of  beef 
In  June  were  down  significantly  from  early 
year  levels  and  they  held  nearly  steady  in 
July.  Piellminary  data  Indicate  the  faim- 
retail  spre.^d  declined  Gubstantially  in  July 
for  both  beef  and  pork. 

To  some  extent  the  surge  In  margins  In 
late  1973  and  early  1974  was  caused  by  the 
same  set  of  factors  that  widened  margins 
since  1968,  Inflation  wa.s  at  very  high  rates  in 
the  fall  of  1973  and  the  first  half  of  1974, 

Between  the  third  quarter  of  1973  and  the 
second  quarter  of  1974,  prices  of  some  mar- 
keting inputs  rose  sharply — energy  up  48 
percent;  containers  and  packaging,  18  per- 
cent; and  services,  7  percent.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  hourly  earnings  of  food 
marketing  employees  average  $3.85,  a  7  per- 
cent increase  relative  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1973. 

But  Inflation  of  prices  of  Inputs  used  by 
marketing  firms  cannot  alone  explain  the 
surge  in  meat  margins. 

CEILINGS  AND  PROFrfS 

The  imposition  of  price  ceilings  on  meat 
In  March  1973  created  serious  disruptions 
in  the  normal  flow  of  livestock.  Live  animal 
prices  increased  during  the  summer  of  1973 
when  retail  meat  prices  were  frozen,  which 
pinched  marketing  margins  in  the  third 
quarter. 

When  ceilings  were  removed  In  late  sum- 
mer of  1973  pent-up  cost  Increases  passed 
through  the  system  to  consumers.  Marketing 
firms  attempted  to  recoup  their  losses  or 
improve  upon  relatively  low  earnings  ex- 
perienced earlier  in  the  year. 

In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1973  profits 
of  15  retail  food  chains  ranged  between  0.4 
and  0.7  percent  of  sales — well  below  their 
historical  levels  of  1,1  to  1.3  percent.  But  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1973  retailers'  profit 
rates  rose  to  1 .0  percent  of  sales.  Preliminary 
daU  for  10  retail  chains  Indicate  that  profit 
rates  averaged  0,9  percent  of  sales  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1974. 

Meatpacker  profits  also  rose  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973  to  1.5  percent  from  about 
1.0  percent  of  sales  m  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  that  year.  Preliminary  data  suggest 
packers'  profits  ranged  between  1,1  and  1,4 
percent  in  the  first  two  quarters  of  1973 
(Table  2). 

Although  packers  and  retailers  impioved 
their  profit  positions  In  late  1973  and  early 
1974  relative  to  their  earlier  positions  In 
1973,  those  higher  rates  were  not  out  of 
line  with  longer  term  rates  in  the  Industry. 
Profit  rates,  of  course,  vary  substantially 
from  quarter  to  quarter  and  among  retail 
food  firms.  For  example,  returns  for  15  re- 
tall  food  firms  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
ranged  between  a  loss  of  4.1  to  a  profit  of 
2.4  percent  of  sales.  Among  the  same  15 
firms  eight  had  Increased  profit  rates,  six 
had  reduced  profit  rates  and  one  firm's  rate 
was  unchanged  between  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1973  and  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 

But  the  foregoing  profit  data  are  for  firms 
or  groups  of  firms.  Since  many  have  multiple 
product  lines  or  departments,  a  firm's  profit 
rates  do  not  necessarily  hidlcate  profit  rates 
of  Individual  product  lines  or  departments. 
In  any  given  short  period  of  time,  one  de- 
partment may  Incur  losses  while  others  re- 
turn profits.  Pricing  policies  of  retail  food 
chains  focus  upon  returning  profits  to  the 


firm  or  store  as  a  whole  and  not  necessarily 
upon  profits  in  each  department  at  all  times. 
When  price  spreads  Increase  sharply  In  a 
short  time  span — as  in  the  case  of  beef  and 
pork  in  late  1973  and  early  1974 — ^we  can 
expect  that  it  Is  more  profitable  to  handle 
t'oose  products.  Prices  of  most  Inputs  used 
in  marketing — therefore,  most  costs  of  the 
department  or  firm — generally  change  more 
evenly. 

We  don't  have  data  on  the  profit  rates  for 
departments  of  retail  food  stores.  However, 
the  changes  in  meat  price  spreads  and  gen- 
eral marketing  co.sis  suggests  that  the  prof- 
its for  retailing  meat  Increased  sharply 
during  the  first  half  of  1974,  Ba.sed  on  this 
circumstantial  evidence.  It  appears  that  the 
recent  Increase  In  meat  price  spreads  was 
caused  partially  by  food  retailers  changing 
their  pricing  policies  to  increase  profits  In 
their  meat  departments.  On  the  other  hand, 
liigher  profits  for  meat  may  have  been  off- 
set partially  by  lower  profits  In  other  product 
lines  and  profits  for  the  entire  firm  may 
have  risen  less  steeply  than  in  tlie  meat 
department. 

Based  upon  the  preliminary  data  now 
available.  It  appears  that  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  wide  spreads  were  inflation 
coupled  with  seriously  distorted  market  re- 
lationships and  higher  profit  rates  in  meat 
processing  and  retailing. 

IMPROVING  PERFORMANCE  IN  MEAT  M.'VRKFTING 

One  way  to  dampen  lncrea.?es  in  price 
spreads  is  to  Improve  elficieiicy  and  produc- 
tivity In  the  marketing  system.  In  a  com- 
petitive industry  such  Improvements  tend 
to  be  passed  backward  to  producers  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  or  forward  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  lower  retail  prices, 
or  in  some  combination  of  the  two. 

An  efficient,  competitive  industry  al.so  will 
reflect  promptly  and  accurately  the  changes 
in  supply,  demand  and  prices  as  they  occur. 
Earlier  research  and  such  reports  as  those  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting point  to  Important  opportunities  for 
improved  performance  in  meat  marketing. 

Several  examples  follow. 

l.Box  beef  and  centra!  jural  ciitlhtg 
A  further  shift  to  box  beef  and  central 
meat  cutting  would  lower  marketing  costs. 
Box  beef  is  beef  that  has  been  cut  up  into 
retail  cuts  and  packaged  before  being  shipped 
to  the  retailer.  When  packers  convert  beef 
carcasses  to  box  beef  there  are  at  least  three 
immediate  cost  reductions: 

(1)  Assembly  line  meat  cutting  is  nioie 
efficient  in  output  per  man  hour: 

(2)  Wage  rates  per  hour  are  generally 
lower  In  packing  plants  than  In  retail  stores; 
and 

(3)  Pat  and  bone  trimmed  off  reduce  the 
total  weight  to  be  transported  to  the  retail 
marketing  area.  Also,  the  larger  concentra- 
tion of  fat  and  bone  trimming  allows  alter- 
native use  of  these  products  at  higher  value. 

2.  Frozen  beef 

Producing  more  frozen  beef  would  extend 
the  economies  of  box  beef  and  central  cut- 
ting. This  would  remove  almost  all  pack- 
aging from  the  retail  store,  extend  shelf  life, 
reduce  the  number  of  deliveries  to  stores,  and 
almost  completely  eliminate  shrink  and  spoil- 
age losses. 

3.  Transportation 

Meat  transportation  costs  can  be  reduced 
In  several  ways.  Improved  scheduling  would 
decrease  transportation  costs.  Box  beef  slilp- 
nients  would  decrease  weight  and  transpor- 
tation costs.  Backhauls  could  be  Increa.sed 
to  more  fully  utUize  capacity.  Meat  trans- 
portation costs  could  be  reduced  by  allow- 
ing trucks  to  pull  two  trailers  on  all  inter- 
state highways.  The  number  of  deliveries 
required  per  week  at  the  retail  level  could 
be  reduced. 


4.  Labor  coniract  restrictiovs 
Labor- management  obstacles  in  some  riiens 

have  slowed  the  move  to  box  beef  and  cen- 
tralized cutting.  This  Includes  the  retail 
meat  cutters'  fear  that  there  would  be  fewer 
jobs  if  meat  cutting  were  relocated  from 
the  store  to  a  central  cutting  warehouse  in 
the  same  city.  In  addition,  the  union  fears 
more  jobs  would  be  lost  In  consumptioii 
oreas  th.nn  woula  be  gained  at  the  packer- 
processor  level  if  we  moved  to  box  beef. 

Some  labor  contracts  require  a  minimum 
number  of  personnel  per  retail  outlet,  and 
the  contracts  so  narrowly  define  tasks  tlip.t 
efficiency  camiot  be  gained  by  flexible  u.-e 
of  labor.  Productivity  in  transporting  meat 
Is  hindered  by  labor  contract  restrictions  on 
loading  and  unloadUig  trucks  and  contraci 
terms  which  limit  number  of  stops  and  tho 
number  of  drivers. 

We  estimate  that  a  minimum  of  five  ccnis 
per  retail  pound  could  be  saved  from  com- 
plete adoption  of  box  beef  and  central  cu-- 
ting,  conversion  to  frozen  beef,  eliminati^m 
of  trucks  returning  empty,  and  changes  in 
labor-management  obstacles. 

5.  Grade  standards  for  beej 
Uniform  grade  standards — universally  un- 
derstood and  accepted — contribute  to  effi- 
cient marketing  and  lower  marketing  costs. 
Most  of  the  beef  sold  at  retail  in  recent  veiTn 
has  been  U.S.  Choice.  Recently  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Goiyl 
grade  beef  produced,  most  of  which  i.as  beei. 
iold  ungraded  since  the  use  of  Federal  gradi.j 
is  optional.  Federal  grade  standards  for  be  : 
linve  undergone  major  revisions  through  the 
\eors — changes  were  made  in  1939,  1941.  1L-4H, 
1950,  1956,  1966  and  1973. 

To  perform  effectively  as  a  language  of  ihe 
Irade.  grades  must  reflect  characteri.stics 
which  are  significant  in  the  marketplace 
Existing  quality  grades  foo-  beef  (Prlinr, 
Choice.  Good,  etc.)  are  designed  primarily 
.  to  measure  eating  quality— tenderness,  juici- 
ness, flavor.  Yield  grades  (1  through  5)  indi- 
cate the  yield  of  closely  trimmed  retail  cin-i 
iliat  can  be  derived  from  carcasses  or  whole- 
sale cuts,  and  they  directly  reflect  the  de- 
gree of  muscling  and  quantity  of  trlmmabic 
fat. 

The  USDA  believes  that  grades  should  be 
revised  as  marketing  conditions  change.  Re- 
cently, the  Department  has  received  diver- 
gent recommendations  for  further  change.s 
in  the  beef  grade  standards  from  five  major 
segments  of  the  cattle  and  beef  industry  and 
from  consumer  interest  groups.  Propo.^l.s 
concern  the  relative  emphasis  on  marbling 
and  maturity  in  determining  quality  grades. 

USDA  standardization  specialists  are  eval- 
uating these  proposals  and  other  alterna- 
tives. They  are  developing  information  to 
proxlde  additional  precision  in  yield  grades. 
Real  potential  exists  for  reducing  exce.ss  fat 
on  beef  through  greater  use  of  an  accurate 
yield  grading  system. 

6.  USDA  price  spread  rieasures 
Although  one  large  retail  chain  measures 
price  spreads  for  beef  and  pork  sold  in  lis 
stores  In  seven  cities,  USDA  is  the  only  pub- 
lic source  of  such  data  on  an  Industrywide 
basis.  USDA  price  spread  data  have  proven 
generally  reliaale  indicators  of  both  short - 
and  longer-run  changes  In  meat  price 
spreads.  USDA  price  spread  data  have  served 
well  as  a  basis  for  monitoring  overall  pricing 
performance.  If  kept  abreast  of  changin:; 
practices  in  the  sector  those  data  should 
continue  to  .serve  well  the  public  Interest  in 
a  responsive  and  efficient  marketing  system, 
7,  Communication  among  producers,  con- 
sumers, and  marketing  firms 
Despite  a  wealth  of  information,  there  li  a 
seriotis  lack  of  public  understanding  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  performance 
of  the  food  industry.  A  classic  example  is 
tlie    recent    misunderstanding    concerning 
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causes  and  consequences  of  widening  price 
spreads  for  red  meat.  As  a  public  agency 
the  USDA  has  a  responsibility  to  Improve 
public  understanding  of  the  food  Mdustry 
by  making  available  a  free  flow  of  timely, 
reliable  information  to  all  concerned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Numerous  opportunities  exist  lor  im- 
proved perfortnance  la  meat  mai-ketlng.  We 
single  out  only  a  few  which.  If  implemented, 
would  result  In  substantial  improvements  in 
efficiency  and  productivity. 

1.  Suggestions  for  Increasing  efficiency  ond 
productivity  la  meat  marketing: 

Encourage  packers  and  retailers  to  slilft 
further  to  box  "ieef  and  central  meat  cutting. 

Increase  USDA  research  and  cduc.itlonal 
efforts  to  a.ssi8t  the  meat  IndUbtry  nnd  food 
retailers  in  Identifying  cost  savings  through 
box  beef  ana  central  meat  cutting. 

Encourage  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board  to  promote  cor^sumer  acceptance 
of  frozen  besf. 

Work  with  the  Department  of  TransportR- 
tlon,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
anU  other  appropriate  Federal  government 
agencies  to  develop  (1)  a  better  U.S.  rail  car 
Informatioa  system  to  assist  In  improving 
rail  car  scheduling  and  <2)  a  companion  sys- 
tem for  trucks. 

Allow  truck  tractors  to  pull  two  trailers  on 
interstate  highways. 

Provide  assistance  and  Information  for 
labor-management  aegutlations  to  encourage 
productivity  related  changes. 

Encourage  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
packers  to  reflect  more  quickly  price  changed 
that  occur  elsewhere  in  the  system,  particu- 
larly at  the  farm  level. 

Underiake  a  conceited,  systematic  pro- 
gram of  research  that  better  Identifies  (1) 
obstacles  to  increased  efficiency  In  the  live- 
stock-meat sector  and  (2i  means  to  r-jmove 
such  obstacles. 

These  recommendatiotui,  if  implemented, 
could  bring  a  sub.stantial  reduction  In  farm- 
retail  meat  price  spreads,  and  prices  would 
more  accm'ately  reflect  current  market  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Assess  needs  for  revision  of  grade  st.ind- 
ards  for  beef: 

Expedite  research  to  get  more  Information 
on  factors  that  aSect  consumer  acceptance 
of  beef,  particularly  lean  antl  frozen  beef. 

Evaluate  proposals  to  revise  beef  grade 
standards  and  Initiate  action  to  obtain  ap- 
propriate changes  through  public  rulemak- 
ing procedures. 

3.  Expand  and  Improve  Inforpmtiou  on 
prices  and  price  spreads: 

Request  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  to  collect  and  report  weekly  retail 
food  prices. 

Request  BLS  to  substantially  redtice  the 
6-7  week  lag  nov.'  c.'slstlng  in  reporting  retail 
tood  prices. 

Develop  and  publish  weekly  farm-retail 
price  spread  reports  for  beef  and  pork. 

Expedite  research  now  underway  In  the 
USDA  to  Insure  that  USDA  price  spread  data 
accurately  reflect  current  practices  In  meat 
marketing.  Research  should  (1)  update 
transportation  costs,  (2)  develop  a  primal 
value  for  beef  for  possible  Inclusion  as  a 
price  level  In  the  price  spread  series  between 
carcass  value  and  retail  price,  and  (3)  deter- 
mine If  revisions  are  needed  In  current  pro- 
cedures for  handling  retail  "specials"  for 
meat. 

Expand  USDA  weekly  livestock  price  re- 
ports to  Include  live  cattle  and  wholesale 
beef  prices  on  a  yield  as  well  as  a  quality 
yrade  basis. 

Encourage  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
io  provide  additional  Information  on  the 
food  Industry  on  a  "product  line"  basis. 

4.  E^nhance  communication  and  imder- 
standln(7  concerning  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  meat:  : 


Continue  to  draw  pttbllc  attention  to 
changes  In  price  spreads  and  their  underly- 
ing causes. 

Ensure  that  timely,  reliable  Information 
on  meat  price  spreads  is  made  publicly  avail- 
able upon  Issuance  of  USDA  reports  by  work- 
ing closely  with  food  editors,  consumer  re- 
porters and  other  mass  media. 

Expand  to  regional  locations  the  recently 
established  f^eminars  on  marketing  margins 
in  which  U.SDA,  consumer^;,  retailers  and 
processors  participate,  seminars  up  to  now 
held  only  In  Washington,  D.C. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CRISIS  ON  CYPRUS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  released  a 
report  of  the  findings  of  a  spt^cial  Study 
Mission  to  Cyprus.  Their  report  is  espe- 
cially timely,  given  the  ciu'rent  congres- 
sional effort  to  speak  its  will  regarding 
Ameiican  policy  toward  the  Cyprus  is- 
.sue,  and  continued  military  assistance 
to  Turkey. 

Reviewing  the  Study  Mission's  find- 
ings there  is  an  appalling  series  of  omis- 
sions in  our  country's  policy  and  di- 
plomacy toward  Cyprus.  In  analyzing 
U.S.  policy,  the  report  states,  in  part: 

Evidence  available  to  the  Study  Mission, 
including  conversations  with  American  offi- 
cial, suggest  that  some  of  the  pollcj'  con- 
siderations. In  giving  humanitarian  aid  to 
Greek  refugees,  includes  the  need  to  Improve 
the  political/ diplomatic  climate.  It  Includes 
the  need  to  show  the  Greek  and  Cyprlot 
Governments  that  we  pre  following  a  bal- 
arced  policy.  It  Includes  the  need  to  keep 
the  refugees  contained,  so  as  to  buy  time  to 
!ts.stst  Ankara  In  consolidating  its  position 
on  the  island.  Indeed,  it  Is  intended  a.s  well 
to  help  refurbish  Turkey's  International  Im- 
age, thereby  strengthening  Its  bargaining 
position  In  pursuing  Its  bl-reglonal  objec- 
Uves  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  bears  some  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mess  in  Cyprus,  and 
the  human  and  political  tragedy  of  the 
Cypriot  people.  It  is  also  clear  that  our 
country,  along  with  others,  has  a  hu- 
manitarian obligation  lo  support  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Cypriot 
refugees  and  others  in  need. 

But  to  do  this  in  the  context  of  pro- 
moting Tiukish  interests,  rather  than  in 
ptu-soing  a  resolution  of  the  crisis  which 
will  permit  the  retui-n  of  refugees  to 
their  homes,  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
Government's  concern  for  people.  More- 
over, like  the  President's  business-as- 
usual  attitude  toward  militsry  ship- 
ments to  Turkey,  our  policy  toward  ref- 
ugees only  encourages  Ankara's  intran- 
sigence in  negotiations,  and  needlessly 
feeds  fi-uslralions  on  Cyprus  and  among 
our  friends  in  neighboring  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  report  of 
the  Refugee  Subcommitte's  Study  Mis- 
sion to  Cyprus  helps  to  refocus  the  Issue 


of  Cyprus  on  the  central  issue  before  us: 
The  plight  of  nearly  half  the  Cypriot 
people,  who  are  refugees  or  in  need  of 
relief  assistance,  and  the  need  for  them 
to  be  able  to  return  to  their  homes. 

I  n.sk  unanimous  con'^ent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Study  Mission's  findings 
and  its  recommendations,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ohiectioii,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
rs  follows: 
I A  ?tudy  Mission  Report  to  the  Snbcommlt- 

t£?  on  Refugees,  U.S.  Senate,  October  14, 
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SU.'.TMAr.y     OF     FIKDINCS 

Ihe  longer  tlie  time  retixriied  to  achieve 
a   resolution   of    the   crisis  on  Cyprus,   the 
(.roater  will   be   the   suffering  of  the  people 
of  the  inland.  And  It  Is  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus  • 
today  that  time  is  not  on  the  side  of  peace. 

It  13  Uie  peculiar  tragedy  of  Cyprus  that 
its  fate,  now.  as  la  the  past,  rests  less  upon 
:olv  lions  to  be  found  among  the  Cyprlots 
ihemselves — I'urks  and  Greeks — than  It  does 
upon  a  rsoolulion  of  outside  forces  and  fac- 
i.JTo.  it  is  to  this  e.Ttent  that  the  tragedy 
of  Cyprus  will  now  be  compounded  bv  the 
ihe  current  political  Instability  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  No  flnal  solution  to  Cyprus  can 
he  anticipated  until  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  abto  to  pat  their  houses  in  order,  to 
luld  elections,  and  to  establish  governments 
v.-ith  firm  political  foundations.  This,  It  an- 
r.eais,  cannot  be  expected  until  the  end 
of  1074. 

Ileauwhlle,  the  situation  on  Cypriu  festers. 
And,  as  in  ihe  past,  such  fruatmtions  will 
uudoubledly  spawn  more  viclenco  and  evea 
t^reater  human  suffering,  with  no  end  In 
:;lghL. 

/.  Seeds  of  conflict 

1.  Communal  ten.olcns  began  to  build  it 
modern  Cyprus  history  during  the  British 
rule,  as  the  majority  Greek  Cypriot  com- 
munity organized  guerrilla  war  to  violently 
ond  British  colonialism  on  the  Island.  To  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  minority  the  spectre  of  an 
end  to  Bvitlsh  rule  under  these  circumstances 
would  threaten  a  union  of  Cyprus  with  the 
Crock  motherland — an  ancient  objective  of 
the  Greek  Cypriote.  The  Turkish  Cyprlots 
sided  with  the  British  and  organized  them- 
fcl'.es  into  a  counter  political  force,  which 
tiiey  remnln  today. 

'2.  The  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Republic  of  Cyprus  In  1960.  with  constitu- 
tional cuai'antees  for  the  minority,  and  in- 
ternational guarautees  for  the  integrity  ol 
tile  island,  was  intended  to  end  the  threat 
of  enosis  and  reduce  communal  polarization. 
Through  tlie  19C0's,  communal  tensions 
mounted,  however,  as  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions designed  to  minimize  conflict  be- 
twef^u  the  two  communities  achieved  the  op- 
po.s;te:  governmental  dualism  and  further 
^•iljnic  sepirntlsm  between  Greek  and  Turk- 
i>U  Cyprlots. 

3.  I'he  commimal  conflict  of  ia<;3-ei 
brought  United  Nations  Intervention,  and 
the  formation  of  the  U.N.  Peace-Keeping 
Forces  (U.''TICYP)  on  the  island.  A  second 
major  crisis  In  1967  ended  in  a  humiliating 
defeat  for  the  Greek  colonels  and  the  with- 
drawal of  9.000  Creek  troops  from  Cyprus. 
In  both  crimes  the  United  Slates  played  an 
active  and  helpful  diplomatic  role  vls-a-vis 
Greece  and  Tin-key.  and  the  preservation  of 
Cypriot  Independence. 

4.  Communal  tensions  continued  after 
1967,  but  under  UJ^.  auspices  a  series  of 
communal  talks  began  in  1968  between  der- 
ides and  Denkta.sh.  representing  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  communities  respectively.  &iod- 
erate,  but  frustrating,  progress  was  made. 
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II.  Cyprus,  1974:  Scenario  for  tragedy  14.  The  political  Impact  of  the  Invasion  with   another   $1.6   million   pledged   to   the 

5.  A  growing  strain  In  relations  between  ^^  to  destroy  the  constitutional  and  poUtl-  UNHCR  in  the  coming  weelcs. 

Athens  and  President  Makarlos  over  the  pres-  cal  framework  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus  22.    The  needs  of  the  refugees  of  Cyprus 

ence  of  650  Greek  mainland  officers,  and  the  as  It  was  established  In  1960.  The  futme  of  wUl  escalate  until  a  negotiated  settlement 

underlying  Issue  of  enosis  with  Greece,  cul-  Cyprus  wlU  b©  a  future  governed  by  a  new  is  achieved,  even  as  the  Initial  enthusiasm 

mlnated  In  a  violent  coup  against  Makarlos  and    different    governmental    and    political  and  support  for  Cyprtis   relief   within   the 

on  Jtily  15,  1974.  structure.  There  are  currently  a  number  of  international  community  now  threatens  to 

6  The  U.S.  learned  of  the  coup  In  advance,  options;     most     frequently     mentioned     In  dry  up.  Massive  relief  needs  remain  to  be 

warned  Makarlos  of  It,  but  It  was  not  taken  Ankara   and   Washhigton,   Is  some   form  of  met. 

seriously although  the  CIA  In  Athens  must  territorial  separation  of  the  two  communl-  23.   The   role   of   the   United   Nations   on 

have  known  better.  Makarlos  escaped  death  ties.  Whatever  name  is  used,  it  Is  tantamount  Cyprus  remains  crucial.  The  UNFICYP 
and  was  evacuated  to  London  by  the  British,  to  partition.  forces,  although  restricted  in  their  move- 
American  policy  appeared  to  place  In  the  15.  Arranging  some  form  of  "bl-regional-  ment  In  the  Turkish  occupied  areas,  play  an 
best  light  events  in  Nicosia  and  the  inter-  ism."  or  "zonal"  division  or  "federal"  struc-  important  humanitarian  role.  The  newly 
ventlon  of  the  Greek  Junta:  no  official  state-  ture  on  Cyprus,  may  seem  to  outsiders  as  augmented  4,292-man  UNFICYP  force  is 
ment  was  made  condemning  the  coup.  o^^y  *  question  of  where  the  line  will  finally  attempting  to  generate  a  feeling  of  confl- 

7.  Turkey  appears  to  have  Interpreted  U.S.  ^^  drawn.  But  It  Is  questionable  whether  a  dence  and  to  obtain  information  concerning 
policy  at  that  time  as  a  signal  of  tacit  accept-  Greek  Cypriot  government  can  be  found  the  local  situation,  particularly  in  areas 
ance  by  the  U.S.  of  the  Nikos  Sampson  mill-  which  would  accept  such  solutions  under  where  humanitarian  and  relief  measures  iu- 
tary  clique.  Ankara  perhaps  felt  it  had  no  the  current  threat  of  arms.  Subject  to  nego-  eluding  the  security  of  population,  are  rc- 
alternatlve  (as  well  as  a  great  opportunity)  tlations,  the  current  stalemate  risks  de  facto  q.iired.  They  provide  logistical  support  lo 
to  take  the  military  option  It  had  long  partition — double  enosis — of  an  administra-  the  UNHCR,  which  has  become  tlie  focal 
planned  ostensibly  In  behalf  of  the  Turkish  tlve  and  economic  union  of  the  two  separate  point  for  International  relief  assistance. 
Cyprlots  whose  security  they  felt  threatened,  parts  of  Cyprus  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  A  24.  The  work  of  the  UNHCR  has  been  con- 
Thus,  on  July  20,  five  days  later,  Turkey  drift  In  this  direction  Is  already  apparent  on  strained  to  primarily  the  Greek  Cypriot 
Invaded  Cyprus,  and  within  two  days  estab-  the  Turkish  occupied  side,  with  the  Intro-  refueees  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
lished  a  firm  beachhead  In  Kyrenla  before  ductlon  of  mainland  Turkish  currency,  Turk-  in  part  because  they  form  the  bulk  of  the 
the  first  of  several  ceasefires  were  announced.  *«h  supplies,  Txirklsh  labor,  etc.  If  this  Is  refugee    problem,    but    also    because     the 

8.  The  Turkish  Inv&slon  and  the  ensuing  allowed  to  continue  for  long,  Cyprus  will  UNHCR  has  not  been  granted  free  and  un- 
posslblUty  of  war  with  Greece,  imdermined  cease  to  exist.  restricted  access  to  Turkish  occupied  areas. 
what  credlbUIty  the  Athens  Junta  had,  and  16.    Tlie    impact   of   partition    along    the  ^    united  States  rtolicv 

it  was  forced  to  recall   civilian   leadership.  Turkish  Attila  line,  which  Turkey  has  de-  '  '^                          y       v 

On  the  same  day,  July  23rd,  Clerldes  replaced  nianded,  will  have  serious  human  and  eco-  25.  Although  flatly  denied  In  all  quarters 

Sampson  as  acting  Presldeiit  of  Cyprus.  uomic  consequences.  It  will  require  moving  of  tiie  Administration,  the  evidence  In  the 

9.  The  restoration  of  democracy  in  Greece  """^  resettling  half  the  population  in  order  field  suggests'  a  perceptible  "tilt"  in  Amer- 
aud  the  return  of  constitutional  government  to  create  majority  Turkish  Cypriot  areas  lean  policy  toward  Turkey  during  the  Cjiiriis 
in  Cyprus,  raised  hopes  that  a  negotiated  above  the  line.  It  could  involve  moving  crisis.  In  the  early  days,  U.S.  policy  seems 
settlement  might  be  achieved.  The  guaran-  40,000  families  and  it  would  significantly  to  have  been  one  of  hasty  Improvisation, 
tor  powers  met  In  Geneva  on  July  26,  and  alter  the  population  density  and  characteris-  coldly  calculated  to  minimize  disturbances 
negotiations  began  They  reached  an  Impasse  tics  of  the  Island.  Impact  upon  land  owner-  within  NATO.  This  not  onlv  achieved  the 
two  weeks  later  when  the  Turkish  proposals  ^^^'P  would  be  equally  severe  and  extremely  opposite  result,  but,  In  the  end,  it  failed  the 
for  a  federal  system  under  which   Turkish  difficult   to   divide   equitably.   Impact   upon  defenseless  people  of  Cyprus. 

Cypriote  would  have  a  separate  administra-  ^^^    islands    homogeneous    economy    would  26.  The  substance  of  the  American  "tilt  " 

live  area  in  38^;,  of  the  island,  and  a  second  ^^   ^  *="*  **  ^"   ^"^   Inequitable   half,   with  towards  Turkey  can  be  seen  In  the  long  list 

proposal  for  a  contonal  system,  were  received  '"'^'^  °^  *^^®  foreign  exchange  earning  por-  „r  omi^^sions  In  United  States  diplomacy— 

coolly  by  the  Greeks.  A  36-hour  Greek  re-  "°"^  °^  *^®  economy  left  on  the  Turkish  u\  our  apparent  approval  of,  and  "under- 

quest  to  study  the  proposals  was  met  by  the  ^''*t-    ,^          ...„,,        ,         .^        „  ..  standing"   over,    the    Turkish    invasion:    In 

launching  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Turkish  ]1\7^^  '^'^i^^  *°  ^)!f^^l  '^^  ^^  !^   ^^P  O"""  tacit  recognition  of  a  Turkish  fait  ac- 

invaslon-achlevlng  on  the  battlefield  what  55"""^,  °"   Cj-prus   has   been   considerable,  ^orjip;;  through  the  force  of  arms;    In  our 

they  had  not  been  given  at  the  negotiating  ^^*  **=*"!^  .*=°f*^  °'  *^®  Invasion— military  ^lear  association  with  the  fundamentals  of 

table.                                                     B            6  equipment  lost,  supplies,  etc.— when  added  ,,^,6   Turkish    negotiating   position;    and    in 

III   Con^eauPTwP^  nf  fho  ,«,,/,^««  ^°  ^^^  growing  costs  Of  military  occupation,  ^^.^   cynical    use   of   humanitarian   aid   for 

,n   ^,ZT            J\^'JU  IT^  suggests  that  the  cost  to  Turkey  will  total  oreek  Cvpriot  refugees  to  further  our  poUti- 

10.  WlthUi  a  week,  40,000  Ttirklsh  troops  SI   billion  by   the  end  of   the  year.          ^  cal  and  diplomatic  ends. 

swept    across    and    occupied    over    40%    of  /v?    Humanitarian  needs  and  internatio7ial  27.  Available  evidence  suggests  that  some 
.^''Ti"^^*,P''°*^^^J'  ^°"*'  ^^^•°*^  ^yP'"^'  assistance  of  the  policy  considerations  in  giving  hu- 
u?p7«  H?t«^«t   ,,,!r^*!,.~"'^~     ^*'"®  /^';  18-  Massive  humanitarian  relief  needs  were  mauitarian  aid  to  Greek  refugees  Included 
anri'n  n^  o7r^,ir  It^«?f.  »■■•  °'  *''*    °"  created  by  the  Turkish  Invasion.  Within  a  the  need  to  Improve  the  political/diplomatic 
11    Ti!lft,i^o,^?ti,.»t  i^t?         ,     r^^  mouth,  some  40%  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  pop-  climate,  to  show  the  Greek  and  Cypriot  gov- 
ranh«^!t!iiT^H      [i    fT    f^*^^^.""^  ulatlon  was  rendered  homeless,  and  the  ne^  ernments   that   we   were   foUowhig   a   ■bal- 
can  be  listed  under  the  following  categories:  j^^  ^^^^^^^    blankets,   medicine,    food,    and  anced "   policy,   to  keep   the   refugees   con- 
I.  Refugees —  other  supplies,  was  Immediate  and  serious,  tained,  so  as  to  buy  time  to  assist  Ankara  in 
1. /nGoi-ern?)iertf-confroZ/ed  areas:  The  Government  of  Cyprus  estimates  that  coivsolldatlng  its  position,  and  to  help  re- 
Greek  Cypriot  refugees              194  000  to  establish  refugee  camp  sites  for  all  those  furbish  Turkey's  international  image,  there- 
Post-cease-fire  refugees  "(from         '  who  are  now  in  need  of  shelter,  will  cost  by    strengthening    its    bargaining    position. 
Athna     and     other     areas  °'^^'"  ^^■^  million.  All  this  evidence  confirms  the  worst  fears  of 

along  cease-fire  line) 20  000  ^^-    The  Cypriot  administration  has  dem-  Congress  and  many  Americans  over  the  '1111, " 

Turkish  Cyprlots  displaced'or        '  onstrated  a  commendable  capacity  to  under-  towards    Turkey    and    over    the    failure    of 

cut  off 34  000  **''*  relief  programs  and  to  absorb  outside  American  efforts  to  help   bring   peace   »nd 

2.  In  Turkish  occupie'd  areas'  relief  assistance.  A  "Special  Services  for  the  relief  to 'he  people  of  Cyprus. 

Greek  Cyprlots  displaced  or  Re>'ef  and  RehabUitation  of  Displaced  Per-  becommendations 

cut  off .       -       20  000  sons"  was  established  In  late  July,  and  has — 

Turkish  CyprFot  refugees"  "       8  000  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances — pro-  Over  the  coming   weeks   and  months--as 

It.  Prisoners    and    detainees     both  vlded  emergency  relief  aid,  as  well  as  longer-  they  have  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cyprus 

sides .                              _       6  000  term  assistance.  crisis — the  Chairman  and   members  of   the 

'  20.    Although   there  was   a  commendable  Subcommittee  wlU  continue  to  be  as  tenacl- 

Total   282  000  "•"'*  early  response  from  many  nations  to  the  ous  in  their  concern  and  suggestions  for  ar-- 

win.  t  "  plight    of    Cyprus — especially    the    Interna-  tion  as  they  feel  the  Important  situation  o.i 

«h     ■«    i^        ^''ceptlon  of  the  area  around  tlonal  Comm'lttee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Greece,  Cvprus  warrants. 

tne  lirst  Turkish   landing  In   the  Kyrenla-  European    Economic    Community,    and    the  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  however, 

Nicosia  enclave,  there  is  minimal  bomb  or  United  State?- the  appeals  of  both  the  ICRC  the  Chairman  and  the  Study  Mission  make 

structural     damage.     However,     widespread  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu-  the  following  recommendations,  relating  to 

ootlng  has  occurred.  gees  have  only  received  token   amounts  to  diplomatic  and  political  problems  and  hu- 

13.  The  Impact  of  the  invasion  upon  the  date.  Of  the  UNHCR  appeal  for  $22  mUllon  manltarian  needs. 

Cyprus  economy  has  been  more  devastating,  for  relief  lo  the  end  of  the  year,  only  $6.2  l.   Reaffirmation    and   Restoration   of   the 

The  Government  estimates  that  some  $4.5  million  has  been  received  or  pledged  from  Full    Independence    and    Sovereignty,    ond 

million  is  lost  each  day  in  production.  Agrl-  all  sources — less  than   a  thrld  of  the  sum  lerritorial  Integrity  of  Cyprus. 

culture,    which   comprises   half   the   kland's  required.  Communal,    conflict   between   Greeks   and 

economy,  U  dying— both  crops  and  animals.  21.   Tlie  United  States  has  allocated,  as  of  Turks  on  Cyprus  has  led  In  the  past  and.  If 

The  vast  citrus  crop  rots  on  the  trees.  October   10,  $4.6  million  for  Cyprus  relief,  unchecked,  will  lead  Inexorably  In  the  future 
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to  confrontation  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Britain,  as  a  euarantor  power.  Is  also  linme- 
dlntely  Involved.  All  this  In  turn,  gives  rise 
TT  problems  within  the  western  alliance 
(VATO»  and  untomatlcally  draws  the  United 
states  Into  the  picture.  Intense  U.S.  and 
NATO  activity  In  the  eastern  Mecllterrunean 
tcni'«!  to  bring  about  the  reactioii  of  the  So- 
viet Union  aud  the  issue  thus  reache.s  the 
level  of  world  politics  iiivolving  the  stakes  of 
v.:iv  and  peace.  Finally.  Cyprus' membership 
in  the  United  Nations  and  her  ties  with  the 
r.^n-iiUgned  nations  bring  an  additional  fac- 
tor to  bear  on  the  power  equation  around  this 
.small  islanj.  This,  In  fact,  has  been  the  gen- 
eral pattern  and  complexity  of  International 
crises  over  Cyprus  in  1063-64.  in  1967,  and 
now,  in  19'(1. 

Considering  this  extremely  complex  net- 
v,ork  of  conflicting  Interest  Involving  Greece, 
Turkey,  Britain,  the  United  States,  NATO, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Nations,  and, 
most  Important  of  all.  the  divided  people  of 
Cyprus — the  only  way  of  reconcnin^  most  of 
these  Interests  is  to  maintain  and  preseri-e 
a  truly  Independent,  democrntlc  Cyprus. 
Viewed  m  this  perspective,  the  Greek  Junta's 
engineered  coup  In  Cyprus  last  July  was  a 
clear  attempt  to  Impose  an  unacceptable 
.solution.  So  too.  however,  was  the  military 
intervention  of  Turkey,  which  now  threatens 
partition  of  the  Island. 

Our  government  should  tmn  Its  full  en- 
erjles  to  the  end  of  restoring  the  full  Inde- 
pendence, sovereignty  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  Cyprus.  Active  diplomatic  approaches 
lu  this  regard,  minus  a  "tilt"  toward  any 
party,  should  be  made  to  Greece  aud  Turkey, 
since  the  United  States  Is  the  only  power 
that  can  move  both.  New  guarantees  for  the 
future  Independence  and  political  Integrity 
of  Cj-prus  will  be  needed,  and  thesie  must  be 
achieved  through  the  resumption  of  the 
Geneva  negotiations  or  alternative  arrange- 
ments. Many  elements  of  an  agreement  al- 
ready exist  In  the  series  of  U,N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  p;;.5sed  durtng  the  cvu-- 
rent  crisis. 

2.  Implementation  of  V.N.  Resolutions  on 
Phased  Withdrawal  of  Troops. 

Our  government  should  support  the  unani- 
mous calls  repeatedly  made  by  the  United 
Nations — which  also  have  been  agreed  to  by 
Greece  and  Turkey  In  the  Geneva  Resolu- 
tion of  July  30— for  the  phased  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Cyprus.  There  can 
never  be  a  lasting  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
tragedy  that  Is  imposed  by  force  of  arms. 
Observers  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  the  outbreak  of  guerrilla 
warfare  that  would  probably  turn  the  en- 
tire island  Into  a  battlefield  once  again.  Steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  disarm  Cj-prus. 

3.  Return  of  the  Refugees  to  Their  Homes— 
A  Gesture  of  Goodwill. 

There  can  be  no  viable  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  crisis  unless  and  until  most  of  the 
refugees  are  permitted  to  return  safely  to 
their  lands  and  their  homes.  Some  movement 
and  transfer  of  population  m.iy  be  neces- 
sary, and  Indeed  desirable,  under  a  final 
solution. 

But  no  plan  that  perpetuates  the  present 
division  of  Cjprus  can  long  survive  the  hu- 
manitarian, economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  de  facto  partition,  which  ai-e,  as 
noted  above,  catastrophic  for  Cyprus. 

In  this  regard,  the  United  States  should  use 
its  vast  influence  and  good  offices  with  Tur- 
key to  persuade  It  to  allow  the  return  of  a 
substantial  number  of  Greek  Cyprlot  refu- 
gees lo  their  homes,  as  a  fir.'t  step — a  "ges- 
txu'e  of  goodwill' — which  most  observers  In 
the  field  believe  will  break  the  deadlock  over 
the  <resmnptlon  of  negotiations.  Such  a  ges- 
ture by  Turkey— to  allow,  for  example,  the 
return  of  Greek  Cyprlot  refugees  to  the  once 
populous  and  prosperous  Pamagusta  and 
Morphou  are.is.  all  overwhelmingly  Greek 
popiiiated  aren.-— would  be  meaningful  first 


steps  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

4.  Provision  of  Greater  Autonomy  and  Se- 
cirrity  for  the  Turkish  Cyprlot  Community. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  but  that 
the  Turkish  Invasion  has  forever  destroyed 
tho  present  constitutional  framework  and 
political  strtjcture  of  the  Government  of  Cy- 
prus. The  future  of  Cyprus  will  clearly  be  a 
future  governed  by  new  and  different  gov- 
ernmental and  political  structures;  there  Is 
no  turning  back  the  clock. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  any  new  structure 
V  ill  have  to  provide  the  Turkish  Cj^pilot  com- 
munity on  Cj-prus  witn  an  enhanced  degree 
of  security,  autonomy,  and  participation  In 
the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Their  griev- 
ances over  the  past  decade  were,  In  the  main, 
legitimate  and  serious.  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
pc-xce  on  Cyprus,  these  grievances  must  be 
answered. 

Propcsal-s  aimed  at  achieving  greater  auton- 
omy and  security  for  the  Turkish  Cypriote 
wers  already  well  advanced  In  the  Inter-com- 
munal talks  before  the  latest  crisis.  And 
there  was  sub"tantla!  recognition  of  this  dur- 
ing the  Geneva  talks  after  the  Turkish  Ui- 
vaslon.  The.se  proposals  must  now  be  reac- 
tivated, and  v/orked  out  In  practical  and  use- 
able form  for  immediate  and  permanent  ap- 
plication. If  the  Turkish  Invasion  serves  to 
.•^ide-track  this  pro"ess.  it  will  have  defeated 
its  own  stated  goals. 

5.  Support  for  the  Current  Irtter-communal 
Talks  of  Acting  President  Clerides  and  Vice- 
President  Denktash. 

The  weekly  talks  now  taking  place  under 
the  atisplces  of  tho  United  Nations  between 
Acting  President  Clerides  and  Vice  President 
Denktash,  the  respective  leaders  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cyprfot  conununltles.  are  crucial 
and  must  be  more  actively  supported.  In  the 
final  analysis.  It  will  oe  the  Cypriote  them- 
selves who  will  be  most  likely  to  work  the 
hardest  In  restoring  a  relationship  of  trust 
and  harmony  which  can  help  rescue  their  Is- 
land from  the  tragedy  that  has  overtaken  it. 
They  must  be  given  the  time  and  a  chance 
to  succeed,  In  a  climate  of  peace,  rather  than 
military  tension  under  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion. 

6.  Cyprus  is  a  Crucial  Test  for  the  United 
NTtions. 

Previous  crises  on  Cyprus  have  Involved 
and  brought  forth  constructive  responses 
from  the  United  Nations.  And  over  the  past 
decade  the  U.N.  Peace-Keeping  Force  on 
Cyprus  has  played  a  useful  and  important 
role.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  today 
that  the  cxirrent  Cyprus  crisis  has  called 
Into  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
helm  has  warned  the  Secretary  Council,  the 
.situation  on  Cyprus  raises  questions  about 
"the  very  essence  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  weighing  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
organization  and  Its  future  effectiveness." 

In  part,  the  failure  of  the  U.N.  on  Cyprus 
Is  due  to  th«  severe  limitations  of  the" 
UNFICYP  mandate,  which  Is  outdated  and 
unrelated  to  th»>  current  situation — the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  occupying  army.  The  United 
States  should  now  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  mandate  of 
UNFICYP,  so  it  can  perform  Its  peace-keep- 
ing mission  more  satisfactorily.  The  U.S. 
sho\Ud  use  Its  good  ofllces  with  Turkey  In 
suggCbUng  to  Ankara  that  a  strengthened, 
more  active,  and  unrestricted  United  Nations 
presence  on  the  Island  would  be  to  Turkey's 
own  Interests,  reducing  Its  own  security 
burden  and  providing  greater  protection  for 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  community.  For  Turkey 
to  oppose  a  new  United  Nations  mandate, 
and  free  access  by  the  U.N.  to  all  areas  of 
Cyprus,  would  be  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  Turkey's 
policies  and  actions  on  the  Island. 

7.  TIte  United  States  must  escalate  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  Cyprus. 


Our  government — both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress — should  escalate 
its  concern  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  programs  among  the  ref- 
ugees and  others  in  need  on  Cyprus. 

It  has  been  more  than  two  months  f.ince 
the  first  Internationa!  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  api>eal,  and  over  a  month  since  the 
appeal  by  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  his  determination  that  some 
$23  million  will  be  needed  for  relief  a.S3lst- 
ance  on  Cyprus  through  the  end  of  this  year. 
To  date,  however,  less  than  one  third  of  this 
h„s  been  received  or  pledged  from  all  sources. 
The  United  States  contribution  has  been 
token — $3.2  million  to  the  ICRC,  and  $1.4 
million  to  the  ItnuHCR,  with  another  $1.6 
million  pledged.  ThLs  Is  small  compared  to 
what  we  r^n  and  should  do.  Tokenism  mu.st 
be  replaced  wtth  generoeity  and  compassion. 

An  Increased  obligation  of  up  +0  $10  mil- 
lion— now,  not  later — to  the  UNHCR's  pro- 
gram would  be  consonant  with  our  general 
contribution  to  relief  efforts,  and  would  Im- 
mediately encourage  other  nations  to  re- 
spond more  generously  as  well. 

8.  Diplomatic  support  to  break  relief  bot- 
tlenecks. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  of  provid- 
ing diplomatic  and  financial  support  for  the 
program  of  the  UNHCR.  there  are  two  specific 
humanitarian  relief  bottlenecks  that  some 
greater  measure  of  United  States  diplomatic 
concern  might  help  to  break. 

Since  the  second  phase  of  the  Turkish 
Invasion,  the  Island's  only  major  airport  hi 
Nicosia  has  been  closed,  due  to  bomb  dam- 
age but  more  Importantly  to  diplomatic 
deadlock.  The  Turkish  army  attempted  to 
take  the  airport  during  the  Invasion,  but  was 
stymied  by  the  stiff  resistance  of  the  Creek 
Cyprlots.  Turkish  forces  now  surround  the 
airport  on  three  sides,  with  the  other  side 
held  by  the  Government.  UNFICYP  forces 
hold  the  airport  proper.  All  sides,  except  Tur- 
key, have  agreed  to  the  speedy  restoration 
and  opening  of  the  Nicosia  airport  under 
United  Nations  control.  Among  other  things, 
all  agree  that  It  would  greatly  facilitate  Inter- 
national relief  operations,  which  now  must 
use  the  over-taxed  British  air  field  In  the 
south.  However.  Turkey  has  Instated  on  some 
form  of  Joint  operation  of  the  airport,  and  a 
deadlock  has  developed  as  the  relief  effort 
on  the  Island — for  both  Greeks  and  Turks- 
takes  a  backseat  to  narrow  diplomatic  ob- 
Jectlv6&^and  squabbling. 

Simi^li^  the  Government  of  Turkey  baa 
uullat^&liy  declared  the  sea  lanes  aurround- 
Ing  OTSrus  to  be  "dangerous"  due  to  a  state 
of  war.  The  result  has  been  the  cec^ition  of 
regular  sea  shipments  to  Cyprus,  in  part 
because  of  prohibitive  Insurance  costs.  This 
has  also  had  a  severe  impact  upon  relief  ship- 
ments, both  discouraging  ship  owners  to  al- 
low the  use  oX  their  vessels  for  Cyprus,  as  well 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  costs  of  those  relief 
.shlpj  which  do  travel  to  the  Island. 

Both  the.se  reitraluts  on  tlie  international 
relief  effort  for  Cyprus — the  cloee  Nicosia 
Airport  and  the  restilcted  sea  lanes — mu?t 
be  items  high  on  the  diplomatic  agenda  and 
the  United  States  should  be  doing  con- 
siderably more  In  trying  to  remove  these 
restraints.  Progress  towards  peace  and  re- 
Uef  on  Cyprus  will  be  undertaken  In  steps, 
and  there  can  be  no  better  steps  than  remov- 
ing these  two  bottlenecks  to  hunianltariau 
relief. 
9.  Immediate  Relief  Problems. 
The  United  States  must  actively  support 
initiatives  to  meet  two  Immediate  relief 
needs  on  Cyprus— needs  that  will  escalate 
with  time  until  a  solution  to  the  crisis  Is 
found.  The  first  Is  continued  provision  of 
food  ."supplies,  and  the  second  Is  programs  for 
unemployment  and  economic  relief. 

As  noted  In  the  report,  the  Turkish  In- 
vasion turned  Cyprus  upside  down,  both  lu 
terms  of  Its  people  and  Its  economy.  Even  as 
people  have  been  dislocated,  so,  too,  has  the 
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economy;  as  idle  refugees  swell  the  unem- 
ployment roles.  Cyprus  stagnates  econom- 
ically. 

The  United  States  can  support,  hopefully 
through  InternaUonal  channels,  a  variety  of 
programs  that  can  help  meet  these  needs. 
For  example,  the  provision  of  P.L.  480  "food 
for  work"  and  related  food  programs,  can 
help  meet  both  food  and  employment  prob- 
lems. The  American  Embassy  In  Nicosia  has 
recommended  such  programs,  and  they 
.should  be  accepted  In  Washington. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  NATURAL 
GAS  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE>  has  Isssued  a  statement  criticiz- 
ing the  President's  natural  gas  proposals. 
I  understand  this  criticism  has  received 
some  publicity. 

Today.  I,  therefore,  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  replies  issued  by 
the  White  House  and  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Comments  on  Sen.\tor  Proxmire's  Attack 

ON   THE    President's    Natural    G.w    Pro- 
posal 

[This  morning]  There  have  been  stories 
of  an  attack  by  Senator  Proxtnlre  on  the 
President's  natural  gas  proposal. 

Unfortunately,  Senator  Proxnxlre  has  mis- 
Interpreted  the  President's  proposal — with 
the  result  that  all  of  the  Senator's  calcula- 
tions and  statements  about  it  are  Incorrect. 

The  President  asked  the  Congress  for  leg- 
islation to  remove  new  natural  gas  from 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion (FPC).  He  stated  this  request  In  a 
September  12  message  to  the  Congress  and 
has  repeated  It  several  times  since.  The  leg- 
islative proposal  to  accomplish  the  change 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  April 
1973. 

The  past  20  plus  years  of  FPC  price  reg- 
ulation has  kept  prices  for  natural  gas  ar- 
tificially low — resulting  in  greatly  increased 
demand,  inefficient  use,  and  a  declining  in- 
centive for  exploration,  development  and 
production  of  new  domestic  supplies.  This 
regulation  Is  widely  recognized  as  the  root 
cause  of  our  current  shortage  of  natural  gas 
and  a  major  cause  of  our  National  energy 
problem.  The  natural  gas  shortage  la  crit- 
ical and  will  continue  growing  luiless  the 
Congress  acts  soon. 

Deregulation  of  new  natural  gas  supplies, 
as  the  President  has  requested,  would  lead 
to  a  gradual  Impact  in  consumer  prices  as 
new  supplies  begin  to  come  into  the  market 
and  are  averaged  in  with  old  supplies — 
which  will  conlnue  under  FPC  price  con- 
trols. 

However,  when  looking  at  this  gradual 
price  Increase,  two  points  are  Important: 

1.  The  Increase  will  be  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  hlger  price  that  consvuners 
will  have  to  pay  for  alternative  fuels — such 
as  expensive  foreign  oil — when  natural  gas 
from  domestic  sources  la  not  available. 

2.  A  low  price  Is  useful  to  no  one  If  the 
product  is  not  available  at  that  low  price. 

Both  points  can  be  confirmed  quickly  by 
those  homeowners  who  have  been  unable  to 
get  gas  service  for  their  new  homes  and  by 
industrial  and  other  users  faced  with  cur- 
tailments this  winter  because  supplies  are 
not  avaUable. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  can 
provide  Information  on  the  Impact  of  the 
President's  proposal  and  show  the  wide  dis- 
parity between  thU  and  the  Senator's  in- 
correct  understanding  and  calculations. 
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FE.\  Explains  Administration's  Na7i-t!al  Gas 
Position 

Federal  Energy  Administrator  John  C. 
SawhlU  aald  today  that  Senator  WlUlaiu 
Proxmire's  statement  on  the  President's 
natural  gas  deregulation  proposal  shows  a 
"to^al  misunderstandmg  of  (1)  the  Admin- 
istration's position;  (2)  energy  economics; 
(3)  the  nature  of  the  shortage;  and  (4)  the 
cost  of  alternatives  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal." 

"First,  as  President  Ford  stated  In  his  Sep- 
tember 13  message  to  the  Congress,  the  only 
viable  solution  to  the  natural  gas  supply 
problem  is  to  deregulate  neio  gas  field  prices. 
The  Administration  has  neither  supported 
nor  introduced  legislation  to  remove  Federal 
controls  on  all  gas.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Administration's  proposal  has  been  carefully 
designed  to  protect  consumers  while  gradu- 
ally overcoming  the  supply  problem. 

"Senator  Proxmire's  calculation  of  con- 
sumer cost  increases  are  meaningless  in  tliat 
they  do  not  even  address  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation.  Senator  Proxmlre  has 
claimed  that  a  homeowner's  gas  costs  would 
rise  by  more  than  $700  in  one  year.  Any  com- 
parable increase  under  the  President's  pro- 
gram would  average  about  $25 — less  than 
1/20  of  Senator   Proxmire's  estimate. 

"Third,"  SawhlU  continued,  "Senator 
Proxmlre  does  not  appear  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  escalating 
shortage;  where  alternative  fuels  cannot  be 
used,  the  immediate  Impact  will  be  indus- 
trial production  cutbacks  and  unemploy- 
ment. Ftor  Instance,  in  New  Jersey.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  12,000  Jobs  are 
threatened  directly  as  a  result  of  pipeline 
curtailments.  The  seriousness  of  the  short«ige 
is  apparent  in  that  FPC  estimates  indicate 
that  gas  shortages  are  expected  to  be  81% 
greater  than  last  winter's." 

"EquaUy  important,"  SawhlU  added,  "the 
ooe*  of  alternatives,  imported  gas  and  oU, 
wUl  be  higher  to  the  Nation  and  natural  gas 
consiunera.  The  Administration  believes  that 
a  low  price  la  useful  to  no  one  if  the  prod- 
uct Is  not  available  at  that  low  price.  The 
key  point  is  tha*  gradually  increasing  prices 
wlU  make  more  domestic  natural  gas  avaU- 
able. 

"One  final  point,"  SawhUl  stated,  "since 
field  markets  are  workably  competitive,  field 
price  regulation  Is  not  needed  to  "protect" 
consumers.  History  has  proven  that  such 
regulation  reduces  supply;  passage  of  new 
gas  deregulation  legislation  Is  essential  to 
the  goals  of  Project  Independence  and  to  the 
weU-being  of  natural  gas  consumers,  par- 
tlciUarly  in  the  interstate  market." 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CONTINUES 
EFFORTS  FOR  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  has 
been  endeavoring  to  help  establish  pro- 
grams to  Insure  the  right  of  handi- 
capped persons  to  air  transportation. 
As  Senators  know,  persons  whose 
handicaps  are  visible  have  encoiuitered 
discrimination  in  this  area  and  many 
cases  of  citizens  being  denied  passage 
because  they  are  motor-impaired  have 
been  publicized  during  recent  months. 

Unfortunately,  some  air  carriers 
have  used  section  1111  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  as  an  excuse  for  not 
transporting  handicapped  persons  on 
the  grounds  tliat  they  are  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  flight.  It  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress, through  this  section  of  the  act. 
intended  to  protect  carriers  against  dan- 
gerous or  unstable  persons  who  have 
preplanned     Intentions     of     inflicting 


harm  or  passeugei-s  and  the  aircraft.  It 
was  not  designed  to  restrict  the  travel 
of  the  handicapped. 

In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
problem,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration recently  proposed  regulations 
on  Uie  air  transportation  of  handicapped 
persons.  This  would  have  been  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  except  that  the  FAA 
imposed  the  ma.1or  burden  of  "safe" 
passage  on  indi\idual  handicapped 
citizens.  Instead  of  on  the  airlines. 
Regiettably  FAA  has  developed  a  wide- 
open  definition  of  "handicapped  per- 
son," requirements  for  renewable  medical 
certificates,  restrictive  seating  arrange- 
ments, and  restrictive  quotas.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  FAA  had  placed 
more  emphasis  on  efforts  to  Insure  equal 
rights  for  the  handicapped  and  on  the 
obligations  of  Government  and  private 
industry  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  the  past  I  have  consistently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  media  is 
providing  more  coverage  to  the  concerns 
of  handicapped  citizens.  They  are  giving 
leadership  and  support  to  this  cause,  and 
informing  citizens  that  the  concern  of 
equal  rights  for  handicapped  i}ersons  is  a 
critical  problem  which  our  society  must 
confront  and  resolve. 

Mr.  President,  Ray  White  of  WTOP 
recently  brosMlcast  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
together  with  a  letter  to  FAA  signed  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  the  FAA  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Handicapped  Have  a  Right  to  Ant  Travbl 

Nobody  knows  precisely  how  often  handi- 
capped people  are  denied  passage  on  com- 
mercial airline  flights.  But  over  the  past  few 
months  such  occasions  have  made  the  news 
with  Increasing  frequency. 

One  response  to  the  problem  hsis  come 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
the  agency  responsible  for  setting  safety 
standards  for  air  travel.  The  FAA  has  pro- 
posed new  regulations  regarding  transporta- 
tion of  the  handicapped.  However,  the  pro- 
posal wovUd  not  make  It  easier  for  the  dis- 
abled to  travel  by  air. 

A  groiq)  of  U.S.  senators  has  charged  that 
the  regulations  would  only  "legitimize  the 
current  discriminatory  practices  of  airlines 
toward  the  handicapped.  We  think  the  sen- 
ators are  correct. 

The  regulations  define  a  handicapped  per- 
son as  one  who  needs  the  assistance  of  an- 
other person  to  move  expeditiously  to  an 
exit  In  case  of  emergency.  Yet  this  defini- 
tion might  Include  babies,  old  people,  and 
countless  others  whose  disability  is  not 
physically  apparent. 

Furthermore,  a  bad  accident  Is  likely  to 
be  a  terrible  equalizer  In  regard  to  this 
capacity. 

"n^e  FAA  proposal  also  would  require  of 
the  handicapped  medical  certification,  up- 
dated every  six  months,  or  an  attendant 
capable  of  assisting  him. 

There's  more,  but  the  effect  of  it  aU  is  to 
restrict,  not  broaden,  the  possibilities  of  air 
travel  by  the  handicapped.  The  rights  of  the 
handicapped  and  the  safety  of  ell  passengers 
would  be  better  served,  we  think,  by  regula- 
tions requiring  changes  in  aircraft  design 
and  in  training  of  airlines  personnel. 

The  handicapped  make  up  only  one  more 
group  in  our  society  Increasingly  aggressne 
aoont    demanding    their    civil    rights    and 
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liberties.  By  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's reckoning,  there  are  more  than  13  mil- 
lion handicapped  people  In  the  United  States. 
That's  more  than  six  percent  oX  the  nation's 
population. 

They,  too,  pay  the  taxes  that  Increasingly 
are  subsidizing  the  airlines  and  other  forms 
of  travel  in  this  country.  They  deserve  a  seat. 

We  urge  the  PAA  to  see  they  get  one. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Ray  White 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


October  17,  197 ^ 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  9, 1974. 
Hon.  Alexander  P.  Bdtterfield, 
Administrator, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Butterfield :  We  have  studied. 
and  are  deeply  disturbed  by,  the  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  concerning  the  air 
transportation  of  liandlcapped  persons  which 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  5,  1974, 
Docket  No.  12881. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  regulations 
are  not  satisfactory  and  would  do  little  to 
eliminate  the  existing  restrictions  on  a 
handicapped  individual's  freedom  to  travel 
by  commercial  air  carrier. 

As  you  know,  section  404(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  prohibits  an  air  carrier 
from  subjecting  any  person  to  any  unjust 
discrimination  or  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever.  We  emphatically  reaffirm 
that  statement  in  this  context. 

Rather  than  Imposing  on  the  air  carrier 
the  responsibility  of  showing  that  an  indivi- 
dual cannot  be  carried  safely,  the  proposed 
regulations  estabiiEh  restrictive  quotas  and 
seating  arrangements. 

We  are  aware  of,  and  deeply  distressed  by, 
the  fact  that  air  carriers  have  used  section 
1111  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  refuse 
to  carry  handicapped  persons  on  the  grounds 
that  such  individuals  pose  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  flight.  Stich  an  interpretation  is 
wholly  unjustified,  since  section  1111  was 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  air  travel  oniy  to  the 
extent  that  carriers  had  to  be  protected 
against  unstable  or  dangerous  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  who  might  hijack  an  aircraft 
or  similarly  endanger  passengers  and  crew. 
We  therefore  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  sec- 
tion nil  as  a  device  to  discriminate  against 
disabled  persons. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
that  there  Is  legitimate  Justification  for  Im- 
posing such  restrictions  based  on  safety  con- 
siderations on  the  right  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  travel  by  air  carriers  certificated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Fur- 
ther institutionalization  of  such  restrictions 
through  the  adoption  of  these  proposed  reg- 
ulations Is  unacceptable. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  promptly  revise 
your  proposed  regulations  so  that  no  further 
time  Is  lost  to  this  rule-making  proceeding 
We   look   forward   to  your  response  to  the 
points  raised  in  this  letter  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Jennings  Randolph,  Harrison  A.  Willlanvs, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Glenn     J.     Beall,     John     V.     Tunney, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Alan  Cranston.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Robert 
T.    Stafford,    Richard    S.    Schwelker 
Prank  Church. 

Department  op  Transportation. 
Ffderal  Aviation  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  August  28,  '1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Jennings:  Thank  you  for  your  com- 
ments concerning  otir  Notice  of  Proposed 


Rule  Making  (NPRM)  on  the  air  transporta- 
tion of  handicapped  persons.  I  can  assure 
you  there  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to 
discriminate  against  the  handicapped.  To  the 
contrary,  our  notice  specifically  proposes  that 
an  air  carrier  may  not  refuse  to  carry  a  per- 
son on  the  basis  that  he  or  she  is  handi- 
capped and,  thus,  should  rectify  the  present 
practice  of  determinations  by  the  air  carriers 
on  an  Individual  and  nonuniform  basis. 

Many  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  FAA 
impose  limitations  and  restrictions  on  some 
segment  of  the  aviation  industry  as  well  as 
on  the  fare-paying  passenger  and,  as  such, 
might  be  considered  discriminatory.  The 
NPRM  is  an  effort  to  change  the  current 
situation  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish 
regulations  that  would  allow  the  carriage  of 
handicapped  persons  whlie  maintaining  an 
acceptable  level  of  safety. 

Prior  to  issuing  the  NPRM,  our  safely  ex- 
perts   spent    several    thousand    man-hours 
conducting    research    and    participating    in 
meetings  with  assocUtions  and  groups  rep- 
resenting the  handicapped.  On  May  30,  1973. 
we   Issued   an   Advance   Notice   of   Proposed 
Rule  Making  (ANPRM)   to  solicit  comments 
and  ideas  from  the  public  on  the  formula- 
tion of  an   acceptable   set  of  rules  for  the 
carriage  of   the  handicapped.  Subsequently, 
we  conducted  six  public  hearings  at  strategic 
locations   throughout  the  country.   We   re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  comments  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ANPRM,  and  many  statements 
v.ere  presented  at  the  six  hearings  by  handi- 
capped persons  and  associations  represent- 
ing them.  We  very  carefully  considered  these 
comments  and  recommendations  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  proposals  contained  in  our 
notice.   You  may  be   Interested   in  knowing 
that    in    our    many    contacts    with    handi- 
capped  persons  and  in  reading   their  com- 
ments, we  became  convinced  that  the  blind 
and  deaf  are  not  handicapped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  air  transportaUon;  thus,  the  notice 
proposes     that     an     air     carrier     may     not 
refuse   transportation  to  these  persons. 

Following  a  survlvable  accident  In  Denver 
in  July  of  1961.  it  was  determined  that  many 
of  the  pas-sengers  perished  simply  because 
the  airplane  was  not  evacuated  soon  enough. 
This  led   to  the  establishment  of  rules  re- 
quiring the  airlines  to  demonstrate  that  each 
particular  type  aircraft  could  be  evacuated 
within    two   minutes    (later   changed    to   90 
seconds).    We    also    established    emergency 
training   requirements   for   each    flight   and 
cabin  crewmember.  This  la  stUl  an  on-going 
program  which  has  been  refined  throughout 
the  years  consistent  with  technological  Im- 
provements, such  as  automatically  Inflatable 
evacuation  slides.  The  successful  evacuation 
of  an  airplane  In  a  survlvable  accident  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  flow  rate  through  the 
eme.-gency   Exists.   I   believe  you   will   agree 
that,  to  assume  an  acceptable  flow  rate,  we 
must  limit  tri^  number  of  handicapped  per- 
sons on  board  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  their 
safety  or  the  safety  of  those  who  are  able 
to    use    the    exits    without    assistance    from 
others.  This  is  really  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem and  one   which  perhaps  is  not  clearly 
understood  by  some  of  the  assoclntions  rep- 
resenting the  handicapped. 

In  conclusion,  the  NPRM  apoeared  to  us 
to  embody  a  reasonable  approach  from  a  reg- 
ulatory standpoint.  As  part  of  the  rulemak- 
ing procef5.  we  will  carefully  consider  all 
comments  received  on  the  NPRM.  Your  letter 
has  been  placed  in  the  rules  docket  and  will 
of  course,  receive  Yull  consideration  before 
nnal  action  is  taken  on  the  NPRM. 

I  very  much  appreciate  receiving  your  com- 
ments. I  can  assure  you  that  we  wUl  con- 
tinue to  study  the  problem  even  after  com- 
pleting action  on  the  NPRM.  To  the  extent 
that  future  aircraft  design  improvements 
permit,  they  wiU  be  considered  to  determine 
whether  any  regulation  adopted  can  be  Im- 
proved, consistent  with  safety,  to  minimize 


or  eliminate  the  restrictions  the  handicapped 
have  faced  in  traveling  by  commercial  air 
carrier. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander   P.    Bu+tertoxd, 

Administrator. 


TAXES,  HOME  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
distinguished  economists  have  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  lower  home  mortgage  costs,  help  fam- 
ilies find  quality  housing,  and  aid  the 
housing  Industry  which  now  experiences 
depr3ssion-level  unemployment.  Many  of 
the  jjroposals  for  action  have  been  fo- 
cused at  the  Federal  level,  but  there  are 
obviously  actions  that  can  be  taken  at 
the  State  and  local  level  as  well. 

Recently,  State  Senator  John  j. 
Bishop,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  proposed  that 
the  interest  on  saving  accounts  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  be  exempted  from 
State  income  tax.  As  Senator  Bishop 
pointed  out,  this  proposal  would  encour- 
age greater  savings  which  could  make 
more  mortgage  money  available  at  lower 
interest  rates. 

I  believe  Senator  Bishop's  proposal 
merits  the  attention  of  a  wider  audience, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M.4RYLA.ND  Can  Do  Something  Abottt  Taxes, 
Home  Constrttction,  and  Inft-ation:    An 
Anti-Inft-ation  Measure 
State   Senator   John   J.   Bishop,   Jr.,    lOth 
Baltimore  County,  Issued  a  position  paper  on 
anti-inflation  and  tax  reduction  legislation 
that  will  stimulate  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  homes  in  Maryland.  His  bill  will  ex- 
empt  from  State  Income  tax  the  Interest  paid 
on  .all  savings  accounts  and  discourage  Mary- 
land banks  from  Investing  so  much  of  their 
funds  outside  the  State  of  Maryland. 

"In  this  way,"  Senator  Bishop  said,  "we  will 
prov.de  the  incentive  necessary  to  encourage 
Marylanders  to  do  what  most  Americans 
realize  must  be  done  If  we  are  to  reverse 
today's  tremendously  serious  Inflation— tax- 
free  interest  on  savings  wUl  make  saving 
more  profitable  aod  encourage  the  postpone- 
ment of  non-essential  purchases." 

Senator  Bishop  notes  even  a  minimum  in- 
crease in  our  banking  reserves,  reduced  by  a 
staggering  $55  mUlion  during  July  and 
August  this  year  alone,  can  lessen  Inflation 
by  providing  a  larger  pool  of  funds  for  hous- 
ing through  the  stimulation  of  home  build- 
ing, home  purchasing,  and  employment 
among  building  suppliers  and  in  the  con- 
struction trades,  where  a  projected  15-16  "I 
will  be  unemployed  by  the  end  of  1974. 

Senator  Bishop  pointed  out  tax-free  in- 
terest on  savings  U  one  thing  that  can  be 
done  on  a  statewide  basis  to  begin  combat- 
ting Inflation.  He  also  announced  he  Is  re- 
questing Maryland's  Senators,  Mathias  and 
Beall,  to  Introduce  a  similar  measure  into 
Congress  so  the  problem  can  be  met  on  a 
national  basis  as  well. 


PosmoN  Paper  I:  Inflation  and 
Construction 
(By  John  J.  Bishop,  Jr.) 
The      hiflationary      problems      currently 
bemg  experienced  in  the  United  States  re- 
flect a  world-wide  economic  crisis  that  has 
adversely  affect«d  the  well-being  of  all  in- 
dustrialized nations.  By  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  international  economic  system  has 
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fostered  bro*d-8cale  Interdependence  among 
the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  In- 
flation tends  to  have  a  snowbsaUng  effect, 
and  the  posslbUlty  of  successfully  Insulating 
one  nation  from  the  general  debacle  simply 
does  not  exist.  Thus,  the  American  economy 
in  a  sense  Is  hostage  to  world  Infiationary 
pressure,  and  certainly  to  the  extent  that 
the  U.S.  Is  dependent  on  ever  more  costly 
foreign  resoxirces  (for  example,  oil),  a  purely 
domestic  attack  on  the  Inflationary  spiral 
cannot  hope  to  stem  the  tide  which  threat- 
ens to  lead  us  from  inflation  to  depression. 
In  attempting  to  cope  with  the  danger  of 
inflation,  the  State  of  Maryland  stands  In 
relation  to  the  United  States  as  the  United 
States  stands  in  relation  to  the  Industrial- 
ized world:  no  purely  local  solutions  can  be 
relied  upon  exclusively  because  the  problem 
is  nation-wide,  and  no  methods  are  available 
to  insulate  the  economy  of  Maryland  from 
the  general  inflationary  processes  that  ef- 
fect all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  State  of  Maryland  Is 
completely  powerless  to  protect  the  economic 
well-being  of  Its  citizens.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  economy  of  Maryland  could 
do  more  for  Marylanders  tlian  it  has,  and 
especially  in  the  sensitive  areas  of  mortgage 
money  availability.  During  the  last  two 
vears,  Maryland  has  witnessed  the  flight  of 
the  savings  of  Its  citizens  to  outside  money 
markets  where  a  higher  rate  of  return  was 
available.  The  victims  of  this  flight  have 
l)een  Marylanders  seeking  decent  hottsing 
who  could  not  find  mortgage  money  to  fi- 
nance their  purchases;  Maryland  builders 
who  could  find  no  funds  for  construction 
loans  and  who  have  been  forced  to  cancel 
or  delay  planned  projects;  and  construction 
workers,  who  already  faced  with  the  uncer- 
tainties of  seasonal  employment  ai^d  the 
cyclical  nature  of  the  building  Industry,  now 
are  confronted  with  underemployment  and 
lay-offs.  According  to  recently  published  sta- 
tistics, housing  starts  have  fallen  off  na- 
tionally from  2.5  million  In  late  1972  to  1.3 
million  this  summer;  locally.  In  Baltimore 
and  the  five  surrounding  counties,  they  liave 
decreased  from  11,497  in  the  first  8  months 
of  1973  to  5.919  In  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year.  Unemployment  among  construction 
workers  threatens  to  rise  to  15%  and  be- 
yond later  this  year  and  with  the  decrease 
In  new  construction;  demand-pull  Inflation 
is  driving  up  the  cost  of  existing  bousing  to 
astronomical  heights.  This  vicious  cycle  can 
only  be  broken  by  increasing  the  availability 
of  money  for  local  construction,  and  the 
Legislature  is  In  a  position  to  contribute 
materially  to  this  desirable  end. 

A  three-pronged  attack  on  the  problem 
promises  positive  results:  ai  encouraging 
Increased  deposits  by  Maryland  savers  into 
Maryland  banks  through  favorable  State  tax 
treatment  on  the  returns  of  these  savings; 
b)  gaining  the  commitment  of  Man-land's 
Congressional  delegation  to  push  for  exemp- 
tion from  federal  Income  tax  on  Interest 
paid  on  savings  accounts;  and  c)  prevent- 
ing the  flight  of  Maryland  savings  into  other 
areas  by  providing  tax  Incentives  for  financ- 
ing local  construction  and  providing  mcwt- 
gage  money  for  Mari'landers  wishing  to  pur- 
chase homes. 

1.  In  July  and  August  of  this  year,  an 
alarming  trend  developed  In  the  Maryland 
banking  and  savings  and  loan  Industry,  in 
that  withdrawals  began  to  exceed  deposits, 
thus  reducing  the  net  amount  of  fimds 
avaUable  for  loans  by  $50  to  $55  million  In 
these  2  months  alone.  In  large  measure,  the 
flight  of  these  savings  was  due  to  the  avaU- 
ability  of  higher  rates  of  return  than  Mary- 
land banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions could  offer.  To  offset  the  cxurent  trend 
to  withdraw  savings  and  to  protect  the 
availability  of  these  savings  for  local  Invest- 
ment. Ihe  Legislature  must  offer  tax  incen- 


tives to  Maryland  savers  that  would  encour- 
age them  to  deposit  their  savings  locally. 
There  are  between  975.000  and  one  million 
Maryland  depositors,  and  of  these  about  % 
(666,000)  hold  balances  under  $20,000.  For 
the  typical  depositor  who  might  earn  $1200 
per  annum  return  on  his  savings,  an  ex- 
emption of  the  state  Income  tax  on  these 
earnings  would  represent  a  saving  of  $60.00 
per  annum.  It  would  Induce  the  saver  to 
keep  his  fimds  on  deposit  locally,  thus  In- 
creasing the  availabUity  of  funds,  for  con- 
struction loans  and  mortgages.  It  would 
encourage  the  saver  to  increase  his  savings, 
thus  further  increasing  the  availability  of 
loan  funds,  and  also  deferring  the  purchase 
of  nonessential  goods.  The  net  effect  would 
be  to  increase  the  supply  of  money  for  con- 
struction and  mortgages  while  reducing  the 
pressiu-c  of  cost-push  and  demand-pull  in- 
flation in  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

2.  A  rather  broad  consensus  Is  developing 
in  flnancial  clrtlca  that  Congress  must  pro- 
vide some  form  oX  tax  relief  for  savers  If  the 
socially  and  economically  desii'able  objec- 
tives of  incrcassd  savings  are  to  be  achieved. 
James  T.  Lynn.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  recently  testified  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  at 
Atlanta  that  the  key  to  solving  the  crisis  in 
housing  rests  on  grantiiig  a  $1,000  federal 
Income  tax  exemption  from  Income  derived 
on  Interest  from  savings  in  thrift  Institu- 
tions. The  New  York  State  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  and  the  Maryland  Savings  and 
Loan  Leagtie  similarly  are  on  record  favoring 
such  Federal  tax  exemptions.  At  the  recent 
economic  "summit"  meeting,  national  lead- 
ers representing  lenders,  builders,  and  hous- 
ing buyers  argued  in  favor  of  tax  exemptions 
on  personal  savings  and  tax  credits  for  money 
lent  on  residential  mortgages.  The  rationale 
for  these  proposals  rests  on  the  central  theme 
that  since  both  the  Federal  and  the  State 
governments  have  favored  home  ownership 
as  a  socially  and  economically  desirable  end 
by  exempting  mortgage  Interest  payments 
from  Income  taxes,  so  it  Is  now  necessary  to 
provide  tax  Incentives  for  the  equally  de- 
fciirable  ends  of  encouraging  Individttpl  snv- 
:ngs. 

The  countet-iailing  argument  that  such 
tax  Incentives  would  only  favor  the  lend- 
ing industry  is  not  convincing  in  light  of 
the  decreasing  earnings  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  organizations  and  of  the  recent 
failures  of  such  Institutions.  Neither  Is  the 
argiunent  that  the  housing  Industry  should 
not  and  cannot  be  Insulated  from  Its  In- 
trinsic cyclical  flows.  The  construction  of 
home  is  as  socially  and  economicaUy  essen- 
tial as  the  prodviction  of  food  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  A  mild  intervention  In  the 
form  of  tax  relief  and  tax  credits  is  the  least 
disturbing  to  the  economic  system  and  repre- 
sents the  most  even-handed  method  of  cop- 
ing  with   the   critical  housing  situation. 

3.  By  imposing  Interest  ceilings  on  mort- 
gages, the  Maryland  Legislature  has  assumed 
a  special  responsibility  to  assure  the  existence 
of  sufficient  moneys  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Marylanders  shopping  for  residential  mort- 
gages, because  these  Interest  celling  en- 
courage lending  institutions  to  aUocate  their 
funds  in  areas  where  their  rate  of  return 
Is  not  so  restricted.  The  alternative  to  lift- 
ing the  Interest  rate  ceilings  on  mortgages 
(which  would  be  undesirable  in  that  it  would 
further  Inflate  the  cost  of  housing  to  the 
consumer)  Is  the  Inducement  of  tax  credits 
on  loans  for  local  construction  and  local 
residential  mortgages.  The  resulting  tax  loss 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  In- 
creased Income  taxes  from  employment.  In- 
creased property  taxes  from  additional  resi- 
dences and  the  greater  business  activity  gen- 
erated by  the  use  of  Maryland  money  In 
Marj'land.  It  need  hardly  be  argued  here  that 
to  deny  the  opportunities  of  home  ownership 
to  the  young  who  are  Just  now  setting  up 


homes  and  beginning  their  families.  Is  not 
only  inequitable  but  also  socltJly  undesir- 
able. To  propose  such  tax  credits  for  Mary- 
land lenders  Is  not  to  argue  favorable  treat- 
ment for  a  special  Interest;  the  funds  that 
Mar\-land  lending  institutions  have  avaUable 
for  loans  are  scarce  and  very  much  In  de- 
mand; tax  credits  and  tax  incentives  such  as 
proposed  will  assure  Maryland  home  buyers 
and  apartment  residents  &  fair  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  housing  they  need  without 
being  saddled  with  usurtov.s  interest  rates. 

The  proposed  tliree-fold  attack  on  the 
problem  of  housing  and  mortgages  has  the 
advantage  of  representing  actions  that  can 
be  iindertakeu  promptly.  It  further  is  to  be 
la\ored  in  that  it  focuses  on  local  solutions 
to  local  problems,  thus  eschewing  the  crea- 
tion of  vast  national  bureaucracies  which  are 
not  sensitive  to  local  problems  and  local  de- 
mand. And,  finally  and  most  Important,  it  Is 
the  only  solution  to  the  housing  and  mort- 
gage crisis  which  Is  non-Inflationary  in 
nature. 


ICC   IMPROVES   STATISTICAL 
REPORTING 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  im- 
provement in  data  reporting  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Prelimi- 
nary statistical  data  for  1973  is  now 
available  on  microfilm.  The  ICC  has  a 
better  track  record  in  this  regard  than 
some  other  independent  regulatory  com- 
missions, which  shall  be  nameless  for  the 
time  being. 

Inasmuch  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public,  including  trade  associa- 
tions and  parties  to  proceedings  before 
the  ICC,  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  data,  I  ask  unaimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  the  ICC"s  August  30 
press  release  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PRELIMINART    StATISTICVL    D^ilA    CN    RAIlJiOADS 

To  Be  Avatlabi-e  to  tiif  Ptblic  on  Micro- 
film 

As  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's continuing  effort  to  make  mean- 
ingful data  on  carrier  operations  available  to 
the  public  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  Commis- 
sion, as  a  pilot  project,  is  now  prepared  to  re- 
lease on  microfilm  preliminary  summary  ta- 
bles of  Part  1,  Transport  Statistics  in  the 
United  States,  1973 — Railroads.  These  tables 
being  released  are  Nos.  158  through  166, 
which  are  abstracts  of  various  statistical  data 
by  districts.  Class  I  line-haul  railroads. 

The  data  will  be  available  on  reels  and 
microflche.  Copies  can  be  obtabied  at  repro- 
duction cost  by  addressing  a  request  in  writ- 
ing to:  James  H.  Bayne.  Chief,  Section  of 
Reports,  Bureati  of  Accounts,  Boom  6417.  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Washington. 
DC.  20423. 

Please  specify  the  format  desired — reel  or 
microfiche  copy. 

A  microfilm  c(^y  of  the  data  will  also  be 
.available  for  viewing  in  the  Commission's 
Public  Reference  Room  (Boom  6114K  12th 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

This  procedure  is  being  initiated  to  deter- 
mine its  acceptability  to  the  users  of  the  fi- 
nancial aiid  statistical  data  published  by  the 
Commission.  Comparable  data  In  printed 
form  WiU  be  avaUable  through  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  la  abort  90  days. 

Tlie  data  has  been  subjected  to  a  limited 
verification  process  in  order  to  make  It  avail- 
able at  this  time.  A  more  comprehensive 
verlflcatlon  process  will  be  applied  to  the 
tables.  toget.her  with  similar  data  on  Indl- 
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vldiial  railroads,  prior  to  release  In  printed 
form. 

If  this  procedure  finds  genera]  acceptabil- 
ity among  the  users  of  the  Commission's 
statistical  Information,  it  will  be  expanded 
to  other  publications. 


HILL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  POPULATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  in  this  Chamber 
aboat  the  importance  of  the  issue  of 
world  population  growth.  As  you  know, 
the  United  Nations  also  recognizes  the 
critical  nature  of  the  problem  of  unre- 
strained growth,  declaring  1974  to  be 
World  Population  Year  and  sponsoring 
the  recent  World  Population  Conference 
in  Bucharest. 

These  events  have  provided  an  excel- 
lent beginning  for  cooperative  interna- 
tional efforts  to  develop  approaches  to 
population  problems  and  to  accelerate 
economic  and  social  development  in 
those  countries  where  population  growth 
rates  are  highest.  But  it  Is  Imperative 
that  we  all  recognize  that  we  have  only 
just  begun  and  that  our  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  population  problems 
must  continue. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  too  few 
Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  global  population  growth 
rates  or  of  the  effect  of  these  rates  on 
current  critical  problems  such  as  energy 
shortages,  food  shortages,  global  pollu- 
tion, and  environmental  degradation 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  has  des- 
ignated October  24,  United  Nations  Day 
as  World  Population  Day.  A  variety  of 
events  are  planned  across  the  country  to 
inform  and  educate  Americans  about  the 
population  Issue.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these  events  will  be  held  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
°f/^,^i  Congress  and  their  staffs.  The 
World  Population  Society  is  sponsoring 
an  all-day  symposium  in  room  2167  of 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building  The 
society  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  several 
notable  experts  and  personalities,  and  I 
know    the   meeting   will    be   extremely 
worthwhile.   Each   congressional   office 
will  receive  an  invitation  and  a  program 
this  population  symposium,  and  I  urge 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  send  at  least 
one  staff  person  to  attend  all  or  part 
of  the  day's  activities. 

♦,i,^^^.*°.*^°'"'"^"''  the  World  Popula- 
tion Society  for  sponsoring  the  World 
Population  Day  Symposium  on  Capitol 
i'  J^^  society's  activities  to  Inform 
and  educate  Congress  are  greatly  needed 
and  I  welcome  its  efforts. 

The  schedule  for  the  October  24  sym- 
posium Is  as  follows: 

8:30-9:00— Coffee  and  Registration 

9:00-9:15— Introduction— Otto  Schaler 
Chief.  Population  and  Health  Branch.  Office 
of  International  Training,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

9:15-10:00— Film:  "Sahel:  Border  of  Hell" 
This  award-winning  WTOP  documentary 
narrated  by  Carl  Rowan  and  J.  c.  Hayward' 
deals  with  the  complex  problems  of  the  cur- 
rent drought  in  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa 

10:00-10:50— Speaker  and  discussion- 
"Famine  in  Africa:  The  World  Next?"  Dr. 
Howard  Cottam.  consultant  to  FAO,  former 
head  of  the  North  American  delegation  to 


PAD,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  Director  of 
International  Programs  for  Afrlcare. 

10:50-11:10 — PUm:  "Tilt". 

11 :  10-12 :  00 — Speaker  and  discussion :  "The 
World  Pood  Problem:  What  Can  We  Do  to 
Help?"  Martin  McLaughlin,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, World  Hunger  Action  Coalition. 

12:00-2:00— Luncheon:  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs,  Co-Chairperson,  World  Population 
Day.  Raybum  BuUdlng  338. 

2:00-2:30 — Film.  "Sorry,  No  Vacancy". 

2:30-3:30 — Speaker  and  discussion:  "World 
Population:  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Buch- 
arest?" Dr.  Ward  Allen,  Executive  Secretary, 
World  Population  Society,  Dr.  Phyllis  Plot- 
row  Director,  Population  Information  Pro- 
gram, George  Washington  University,  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  Population  Conference  Deleea- 
tlon. 

3:30-4:00— Film:  "Population  and  Pood" 
recent  FAO  release. 

4:00-5:00— Speaker  and  discussion- 
"American  Participation  m  the  World  Pood 
Conference,"  Ambassador  Edwin  Martin,  U  S 
Coordinator  for  World  Pood  Conference 
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GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  PROB- 
LEMS AND  NEEDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  open 
letter  to  President  Ford  from  Helen  Leav- 
itt,  editor.  Rational  Transportation,  call- 
ing upon  the  administration  to  devote 
their  attention  toward  ground  transpor- 
tation problems  and  needs. 

America  needs  an  effective  mass  transit 
system.  In  addition  to  meeting  our  basic 
,  transportation  goals,  mass  transit  would 
create  jobs  and  would  be  a  strong  weapon 
in  our  current  battle  with  the  energy 
crisis.  Mrs.  Leavitt  also  points  out  the 
value  of  this  program  during  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis. 

Virtually  all  highway  trust  funds  are 
narrowly  "earmarked."  I  join  Mrs. 
Leavitt.  as  I  have  proposed  in  the  past 
in  urging  that  all  highway  trust  funds  be 
treated  as  general  revenue  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  construction  of 
mass  transportation  systems,  including 
rail  transit.  This  flexibility  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  achieve  our  goals. 

I  ask   unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 

Leavitfs  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

An  Open  Letter  to  Preetoent  Ford 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

All  America  welcomes  the  high  priority  you 
have  placed  on  our  number  one  domestic 
issue.  Inflation.  We  commend  your  efforts  to 
reduce  spending  at  the  federal  level  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  Inflationary  trend 
that  has  gripped  our  economy. 

Now  that  you  have  convened  an  economic 
summit  meeting  to  search  for  Ideas  to  deal 
with  Inflation,  we  urge  that  you  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  nation's  ground 
transportation  problems  and  needs  In  your 
efforts  to  adjust  national  spending  priorities. 
As  you  know,  federal  participation  in  our 
ground  transportation  programs  has  for 
many  years  been  limited  primarily  to  the 
area  of  highway  construction  since  incep- 
tion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  In  1966 
Over  the  past  18  years,  federal  taxes  on  motor 
fuel  and  oil  have  been  specially  earmarked 
for  roadbulldlng  through  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  which  now  provides  matching  funds 
in  the  ratio  of  90  percent  federal  to  10  per- 
cent state  and  local  for  Interstate  Highway 
construction,  and  75  percent  federal  and  25 
percent  state  and  local  for  primary  and  rural 
highways. 


As  a  result,  American  taxpayers  have  spent 
$275  billion  of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes 
on  highway  construction  since  1966.  Cur- 
rently, we  earmark  $6  billion  federal  and  $19 
billion  state  and  local  dollars  for  a  total  of 
$25  billion  annually  on  our  highway  nro 
gram.  ^   i-    - 

In  this  same  18  year  period  we  have  spent 
a  total  of  $37  billion  on  aU  other  forms  of 
transportation.  During  the  period  of  this 
massive  infusion  of  federal  "seed"  money 
into  highway  construction,  coupled  with 
virtually  total  neglect  of  our  public  trans- 
portation systems,  we  have  loet  more  than 
7  billion  transit  riders  annually  whUe  the 
automobile  population  has  risen  from  64  mil- 
lion  In  1956  to  100  million  vehicles  today 
Concomitantly,  we  have  experienced  a  rise 
in  highway  deaths  from  39,000  in  1956  to 
55,000  annually  while  approximately  fotir 
million  Americans  are  maimed  on  our  hlch- 
ways. 

A  meaningful  but  small  effort  has  been 
made  over  the  past  three  years  to  restow 
public  transportation  with  $1  billion  in  an- 
nual appropriations  from  the  general  fimd 
However,  the  $3  billion  that  has  been  sptui. 
so  far  under  the  Mass  Transit  Assistance  Act 
of  1970  has  had  little  impact  on  restoring 
public  transportation  to  its  former  level  of 
popularity.  Fully  one-third  of  this  amount 
has  been  spent  to  baU  out  city  bus  systema 
either  by  helping  municipalities  purchase 
their  bus  systems  outright  or  to  beef  up  with 
new  buses,  or  both.  The  remainder  of  the 
funding  has  been  applied  to  existing  sub- 
way systems  or  other  fixed  raU  systems  In 
Just  six  large  cities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  determined   that  despite  the« 
efforts   to  aid  public   transit,   the   ubiquity 
and  predominance  of  the  automobile-high- 
way transportation  complex  has  so  laden  our 
air  with  poisonous  carbon  monoxide  that  at 
least  37  urban  areas  must  curtail  auto  use 
and  Improve  public  transit  In  order  to  pro- 
tect public  health.  The  affected  cities  are: 
Birmingham,    Mobile,    Phoenix-Tucson,   Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Fresno, 
Sacramento,  Denver,  Washington,  DC,  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis,  Baton  Rouge,  Baltimore, 
Boston,    Springfield,    Mass.,    Mmneapolls-St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  New  York  City,  Roch- 
ester,   N.Y.,    Syracuse,    Cincinnati,    Dayton, 
Portland,  O.,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Hous- 
ton-Galveston,  Dallas-Pt.    Worth,    San   An- 
tonio, Beaumont,  Austin-Waco,  El  Paso  Cor- 
pus-Christl,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane. 
Each  of  these  cities  has  an  extensive  high- 
way network.  None  has  an  adequate  public 
transit  system.  Continued  highway  construc- 
tion, with  its  attendant  urban  sprawl,  shop- 
ping centers  and  thirst  for  land,  undermines 
any  efforts  to  help  the  taxpayer  find  and  use 
public  transit  service  .  .  .  and  this  occurs  in 
a  country  where  the  average  trip  Is  no  more 
than  nine  miles  in  length  and  auto  occu- 
pancy Is  less  than  1.5  persons  per  vehicle. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  highway  construction 
has  also  encouraged  more  use  of  trucks  for 
shipping  freight  at  the  very  time  many  of 
our  railroads  are  faltering.  Interstate  rail 
passenger  service  was  barely  rescued  from 
oblivion  recently  with  the  establlsliment  of 
AMTRAK. 

The  success  of  this  venture  attests  to  the 
stamina  of  the  American  rail  passenger,  for 
the  service  has  proven  very  popular  where 
made  available  despite  the  fact  that  much 
of  Its  26,000  miles  of  track  are  unsuitable 
for  use  and  it  operates  on  a  limited  budget 
that  Includes  no  more  than  $200  million  in 
federal  aid  annually.  (This  Is  less  than  the 
cost  of  completing  9.6  miles  of  1-66  between 
the  Capital  Beltway  and  the  Potomac  River.) 
Railroad  experts  agree  it  will  take  at  least  a 
$1  billion  investment  in  capital  Improve- 
ments for  AMTRAK  to  attain  first-class  rail 
passenger  service.  We  need  only  look  back  to 
World  War  II  to  assess  the  role  railroads 
can  play  in  our  economy  .  .  .  almost  90  per- 
cent of  all  Interstate  freight  and  passenger 
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service  was   carried   by   America's   ral'.oal. 
.  because  we  had  an  "energy  crisis"  then, 
too. 

Our  present  energy  crisis — OPEC  countries 
are  determined  to  keep  oil  prices  high — calls 
for  no  less  an  effort  to  economize  our  natural 
resources.  According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  tran.=portatlon  accounted  for  an 
increase  of  166  percent  in  energy  consump- 
tion in  the  20  years  between  1950  and  1970, 
mostly  the  result  of  the  massive  shift  to  the 
automobile  and  truck.  A  breakdown  of  en- 
ergy consumption  by  mode  of  transportation 
reveals  why. 


Mode 
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galbn 
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Truck 
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200.0 
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As  you  know,  the  federal  government  Is 
subsidizing  airport  development  through  a 
trust  fund  established  in  1970  similar  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  It  has  collected  a  total 
of  $3.8  billion  for  air  travel  since  its  incep- 
tion. Thus,  the  federal  government  provides 
generous,  automatic  subsidies  for  the  two 
least  efficient  modes  of  transportation  .  .  . 
highways  and  airways. 

While  at  the  federal  level  we  are  spending 
$1  billion  annually  on  mass  ground  tran.spor- 
tatlon,  we  continue  at  the  same  time  to  ear- 
mark $6  billion  each  year  for  additional  high- 
way construction.  City  and  state  politicians 
insist  they  need  both.  As  long  ais  they  are 
offered  each,  there  Is  little  hope  for  estab- 
lishing a  rational  transportation  system  cr  a 
priority-oriented  budget. 

Last  month,  the  House  of  Repre.'entatlves 
passed  a  Mass  Transit  Aid  Bill  providing  $11 
billion  of  federal  aid  over  the  next  six  years. 
The  lion's  share  of  this  money  would  aid 
nine  large  cities  as  they  upgrade  their  fixed- 
rail  systems  for  the  daily  commuter.  The  re- 
mainder' would  help  smaller  cities  improve 
bus  service.  Some  money  would  be  available 
to  stabilize  fares.  This  bill  originally  carried 
a  price  tag  of  $21  billion  but  was  cut  in  half 
when  you  warned  that  you  would  veto  a  bill 
providing  such  a  large  amount  on  grounds  it 
would  be  Inflationary. 

At  $21  billion  over  six  years,  it  would  have 
meant  approximately  $3.5  billion  in  federal 
aid  for  public  transit  each  year  compared 
with  $6  billion  each  year  for  highways.  Now 
the  bill  has  been  reduced  to  $11  billion,  or 
$1.8  billion  per  year.  This  amount,  coupled 
with  the  $1,5  billion  available  from  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  for  1975 
only,  provides,  at  most,  $3.3  billion  for  pub- 
lic transportation  over  the  next  year.  Fund- 
ing for  future  UMTA  programs  is  unclear  .  .  . 
but  may  revert  to  the  single  $1.8  billion  per 
year  as  provided  in  the  House  bill.  We  rec- 
ommend that  you  reduce  the  highway  con- 
struction program  for  the  clear  reason  that 
it  Is  six  times  as  inflationary  as  the  current 
mass  transit  program,  since  funding  is  now 
approximately  at  the  ratio  of  6  to  1  at  the 
federal  level  alone. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  last 
month  announced  that  highway  construction 
costs  have  risen  201.4  percent  over  1967  costs. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  1974  alone, 
highway  construction  costs  jumped  7.4  per- 
cent. 

,  While  there  Is  validity  to  the  claim  that 
cutting  federal  spendli-g  can  create  unem- 
ployment, studies  to  date  Indicate  that  the 
job-creating  effects  of  highway  construction 
aie  exaggerated.  Three-fourths  of  highway 
construction  outlays  are  for  profit,  overhead, 
heavy  equipment,  real  estate  and  materials. 
Only  one-fourth  of  the."*  costs  are  for  actual 
payroll.  Indeed,  as  much  as  half  of  the  costs 
of  many  urban  highways  may  go  tor  loud 


acquisition.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
money  helps  to  Inflate  the  costs  of  basic 
materials  such  as  steel,  pipe,  cement  and 
petroleum. 

Mass  transit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  labor- 
intensive  industry  and  is  capable  of  creating 
millions  of  permanent  jobs  as  the  sector  of 
our  transportation  network  grows.  Simply 
weaning  ourselves  from  highway  construc- 
tion and  applying  the  money  to  higher-prior- 
ity needs  at  the  same  time  we  steadily  Im- 
prove publlc.transit  w-ould  serve  three  needs 
.  .  .  ease  unemployment,  end  wasteful  and 
counterproductive  spendirg  on  further  high- 
way construction,  and  encourage  the  blos- 
soming of  p'ibltc  transportation. 

A  recent  study  of  the  effects  of  shifting 
highway  construction  dollars  to  railroad  bed 
construction  revealed  that  energy  required 
for  such  construction  would  be  reduced  by 
62  percent  and  employment  would  be  in- 
creased by  3.2  percent.  Dollar  savings  from 
the  transfer  of  passengers  from  car  to  rail- 
road. If  ploughed  Into  railroad  construction, 
would  save  2.98  billion  gallons  of  ga.soline 
each  year  and  create  1.2  million  jobs. 

Thus,  we  advocate  treating  all  highway 
and  airport  trust  funds  as  general  revenue 
rather  than  as  earmarked  or  sacrosanct 
monies.  We  are  aware  that  there  Is  a  widely 
held  position  among  your  former  coHeag-jes 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  highway  trust  funds  are 
spent  only  for  highway  construction,  since 
the  law  establlshUig  the  fund  states  that  the 
mo:iey  will  be  used  to  fulfill  highway  needs. 
Highway  engineers  define  those  needs  as  in- 
satiable. But  you  aie  aware  that  even  before 
1970,  all  money  designated  for  the  highway 
trust  fund  that  was  not  authorized  for  hlgh- 
w.iy  construction,  essentially  "surplus  trust 
mo!  ey."  has  been  treated  as  general  revenue. 
Tills  year  alone,  outlays  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  wUl  equal  $4.9  bUllon  while  re- 
ceipts are  expected  to  total  $6.3  billion,  cre- 
ating a  $1.4  billion  "surplus."  These  sur- 
pluses have,  over  the  years,  accumulated  to 
a  total  of  $8,685  billion,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.' 

More  Interestingly,  the  U.S.  Treasury' 
treats  these  taxes  as  general  revenue,  along 
with  surpluses  from  other  programs  such  as 
Social  Security  and  veterans  insurance  pay- 
ments. The  past  two  administrations  have 
simply  applied  them  to  the  national  deficit 
each  year. 

Thus,  In  1974,  the  national  deficit,  which 
you  are  properly  attempting  to  reduce,  was 
actually  $17.9  bUllon.-'.-  When  all  trust  fund 
surpluses  were  applied,  this  deficit  magically 
became  $9.4  billion.  The  U.S.  Treasury  sim- 
ply tucked  an  I.  O.  U.  for  the  $8.4  billion  dif- 
ference into  our  collective  federal  sock.* 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  for  years  now.  the 
federal  government  has  treated  trust  fund 
surpluses  as  general  revenue  to  finance  the 
Vietnam  War,  our  space,  defense,  and  other 
programs.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  It  can  be  spent  on 
any  program  both  you  and  the  Congress 
deem  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the 
nation. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  all  highway  and 
airport  trust  funds,  not  just  the  surpluses, 
be  treated  as  general  revenue  so  we  may  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  solving  our  splrallng  in- 
flation problem  and  reordering  our  priorities 
in  the  critical  areas  of  energy  demand  and 
transportation. 
Sincerely, 

Helfn    Leavitt, 
Editor,  Rational  Transportation. 
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The  Budget  At  A  Glance 
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Federal  funds: 

Transactions  with  the  public 5.3 

Transacticns  with  trust  funds —23.2 

Total 1  -17.9 

Tius!  (unds: 

(ransaciions  with  the  public —14.8 

TransactioiiE  with  Federal  iunds.^ 23.2 

Total Jg.4 

Budget  tuial : 
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THE  RIPPLE  EFFECT  OF  THE  HOUS- 
ING CONSTRUCTION  SLUMP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  legislation  aimed 
at  helping  the  sagging  housing  industry. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  immedi- 
ate impact  of  this  slowdown  from  the 
lack  of  new  construction  starts  and  the 
related  areas  of  the  home  construction 
industry. 

As  a  Senator  representing  the  State 
which  produces  much  of  the  lumber 
used  in  construction  of  these  new  homes, 
I  liave  addressed  comments  in  the  past 
of  the  effect  of  this  slump  has  had  in  my 
State,  as  mill  after  mill  has  cut  back 
produ  jtion  and  laid  off  workers. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  example  of 
the  ripple  effect  of  this  housing  slow- 
down has  created  was  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  newspaper  article  from  the  Cen- 
tral Oregonian,  published  in  Prineville. 
I  want  to  share  some  of  its  contents 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  city  of  Prineville  received  an  in- 
come from  operating  a  city  railroad. 
City  budgets  are  calculated  using  fore- 
casts from  income  for  logging  and  mill 
operations  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Because  of  the  cutback  in  the  demand 
for  lumber,  the  railroad  is  not  hauling 
as  much  lumber  as  it  had  been,  and  city 
revenues  have  fallen. 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  meets 
here  in  Washington,  with  its  charts  and 
graphs,  far  away  from  the  hurly-burly, 
I  wish  they  could  realize  the  impact  of 
the  whip  they  crack  with  their  high 
interest  rates.  Out  at  the  tip  of  that 
whip  are  lots  of  small  areas  such  as 
Prineville.  Their  plights  are  not  well 
known,  but  the  impact  is  the  same  in 
the  commimity  as  lots  of  the  larger,  bet- 
ter publicized  situations  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
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article  from  the  October  3  Central  Ore- 
gonian  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Loss  OF  RAnjtOAD  RFVENtTE  TO  CAUSE 

BCDOET  Problems 
The   City   of  Prlncvllle   Is   faced   with   a 
possible  deficit  In  the  1975-76  budget  due  to 
the  loss  Of  revenue  to  the  City  of  PrlnevUle 
Railway. 

It  was  revealed  at  a  Tuesday  Finance  Com- 
mittee meeting  that  the  railroad  lost  $3,500 
In  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  (July) 
and  due  to  the  down-turn  In  the  economy, 
revenues  are  off  for  the  year. 

Reed  Johnson,  city  of  PrlnevUle  Railway 
Manager,  stated  that  the  normal  car  ship- 
ping average  per  shift  runs  between  25 
and  28  cars.  Presently  the  averages  are  13.4 
and  Just  over  17  cars  on  the  two  shifts. 

The  loss  of  revenues  to  the  railroad  reflects 
the  cut  back  In  the  forest  products  Industry 
and  could  result  In  a  substantial  cut  In  the 
annual  payment  to  the  city  for  their  op- 
erational budget. 

The  city  annually  budgets  $150,000  from 
the  City  of  PrlnevUle  Railway  for  the  budget 
which  has  held  the  city  property  taxes  at 
their  present  low  level. 

The  news  of  the  decrease  of  revenue  from 
the  railroad  could  result  In  a  loss  of  $40,000 
to  the  city's  general  fund  for  the  1975-76 
budgeting  period.  The  1974-75  money  Is 
already  In  the  present  budget  and  Is  paid 
ahead  of  the  budget  period. 

The  railroad  has  already  made  some  ad- 
justment In  the  number  of  employees,  with 
the  lay-off  of  two  breakmen  and  one  fireman 
until  there  Is  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  being  moved  by  the  railroad. 

City  Administrator  Jim  Wat£on  stated 
Tuesday  evening,  "at  this  point  In  time  the 
city  Is  attempting  to  underexpend  on  this 
year's  budget  in  an  attempt  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  problem." 

Watson  went  on  to  state  that  the  city  is 
analyzing  their  capital  expenditures  for  pos- 
sible cuts  to  ease  the  pain  on  next  year's 
budget. 

Watson  stated  that  a  normal  month  In  a 
real  good  yeckr  the  railroad  would  show  a 
net  profit  of  between  $19,000  and  $20,000. 

In  other  business,  the  finance  committee 
authorized  Mayor  Riley  Allen  to  sign  a  con- 
tract with  North  American  contractors  of 
Portland  for  the  repair  and  completion  of 
the  city  sewer  system. 

Received  a  final  report  from  Tennlson  En- 
gineering on  the  proposed  industrial  site 
development  on  Lamonta  Road. 

Approved  the  letting  of  an  animal  shelter 
construction  contract  for  the  amount  of 
$22,600  Of  Charlie  Moore  of  PrlnevUle. 

Approved  Ordinance  No.  737  with  minor 
changes.  The  ordinance  Is  designed  to  wave 
the  buUdlng  permit  fees  for  senior  citizens 
and  the  low  Income. 


JULIAN  GOODMAN  SPEAKS  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Julian  Goodman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  gave 
a  most  Interesting  speech  before  the 
Asian  Broadcasting  Union  meeting  in 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Goodman's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    bt    Juliak    Goodman.    October    7, 
1974 

I  appreciate  the  honor  you  pay  me,  my 
company,  and  my  country  In  asking  me  to 


speak  here  today.  I  i^preclate  also  the  gra- 
cious words  of  Introduction.  The  experience 
of  hearing  one's  own  biography  reported  in 
public  Is  always — for  me  at  least — a  time 
for  reflecting  on  what  these  past  years  have 
brought  us  and  what  the  future  holds  for  us. 

That  future  must  surely  be  one  of  con- 
tinuing growth  of  broadcasting — Improve- 
ments In  Its  technology,  and  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  people  all  over  the  world  who 
depend  upon  radio  and  television  for  enter- 
tainment, education,  and  thorough,  accurate 
and  objective  coverage  of  news  and  public 
affairs. 

I  am  proud  to  have  participated  In  that 
growth — both  In  number  of  viewers  and  In 
their  trust  of  what  we  say — during  my  near- 
ly 30  years  with  NBC  (as  a  Journalist,  and 
then  as  chief  executive)  In  what  I  like  to 
think  was  amrmatlcn  that  Journalism  Is  fully 
as  Important  to  American  commercial  tele- 
vision as  entertainment. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  long  ad- 
mired the  work  you  have  done  in  the  A3.U. — 
and  that  of  our  colleagues  In  the  E.B.U. — 
as  well  as  j'our  bringing  together  In  a  single 
unit  the  multiple  problems  of  broadcasters 
m  different  countries,  and  speaking  with  a 
single  voice.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
we  should  have  a  similar  organization  repre- 
senting all  the  broadcasting  companies  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  We  have  not 
done  that  for  reasons  that  I  will  explain  later 
in  these  remarks. 

Many  of  the  countries  represented  here 
have  roots  In  the  past  that  are  beyond 
memory. 

My  country  Is  less  than  200  years  old,  a 
mark  we  plan  to  celebrate  fully  In  1976.  but 
It  brought  forward  a  new  Idea  among  nations. 
It  was  devised  on  the  novel  proposition  that 
men  could  meet  equally,  and  by  reasoning 
together,  form  a  nation.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  nation  that  from  the  beginning 
encouraged  Its  citizens  to  talk  among  them- 
selves, in  order  to  govern  themselves  better. 

That  Is  why  communications  have  played 
such  a  large  role  In  American  history.  To 
make  the  original  concept  work,  we  had  to 
find  ways  to  exchange  Ideas  across  a  large 
continent.  The  telegraph  and  telephone, 
radio  and  television,  have  been  enormously 
vital  to  the  development  of  American 
democracy. 

And  Just  as  Americans  have  always  believed 
they  could  achieve  unity  by  reasoning  to- 
gether, they  have  long  held  a  hop>e  that  all 
nations  could  do  the  same.  Men  like  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
lieved strongly  In  universal  reason.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  put  forward  the  con- 
cept of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  we  have 
lived  to  see  this  dream  take  hold  in  the 
United  Nations. 

But  It  has  not  been  so  much  the  noble 
dreams  of  Idealists  that  have  tied  nations 
together.  It  has  been  technical  change,  and 
particularly  electronic  communications. 
Many  of  you  In  this  hall  have  played  a  part 
In  that. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  oldest  Interna- 
tional organization  still  In  existence  is  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union, 
which  brought  to  life  the  Idea  of  world  co- 
operation 54  years  before  the  founding  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Such  an  organization  was 
needed  In  1865  to  make  national  telegraphic 
systems  able  to  work  with  one  another. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  with  organizations 
like  A.B.U. — International  cooperation  has 
improved  with  age. 

For  those  who  believe  as  I  do  In  the  power 
of  communications  to  make  a  world  com- 
munity, these  are  exciting  times.  We  are  In 
the  space  age,  the  age  of  the  satellite.  Images 
can  be  transmitted  around  the  world  In  sec- 
onds. A  global  television  audience  of  600  mil- 
lion shared  the  moment  man  first  set  foot 
on  the  moon.  Tlie  vast  populations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  simul- 
taneously heard  and  saw  messages  of  friend- 
ship delivered  by  their  respective  heads  of 


state  frcm  each  other's  country.  The  whole 
planet  can  now  look  In  on  Itself.  And  we 
have  witnessed  remarkable  progress  In  every 
form  of  globe-spanning  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

The  Intelsat  system  of  long-range  Inter- 
national communications  Is  now  a  partner- 
ship of  86  countries  using  five  powerful 
satellite  relays,  nearly  80  earth  stations,  and 
more  than  6,000  full-time  circuits. 

Distribution  satellites  serving  blngle  na- 
tions are  now  a  reality  In  several  countries. 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  pioneered 
In  creating  these  domestic  systems.  Amer- 
ica's RCA  Corporation  early  this  year 
launched  the  first  domestic-satellite  com- 
munications service  in  the  United  States.  The 
system  now  uses  a  Canadian  satellite  but  it 
will  be  sending  up  RCA's  own  satellites  next 
year.  Western  Union  has  followed  with 
Westar-1,  a  satellite  built  to  relay  conuner- 
clal  communications  In  the  United  States. 
And  I  note  that  Japan  will  launch  a  dis- 
tribution satellite  In  1976  as  part  of  Its  very 
exciting  new  program  of  space   technology. 

These  are  dramatic  advances,  representing 
great  speed  and  savings  for  our  established 
television  systems.  But  the  future  Isn't  only 
In  the  sky.  New  advances  In  broadcasting 
facilities  and  refinements  in  program  dis- 
tribution are  coming  In  a  steady  stream,  and 
from  many  countries. 

Small,  highly  mobile  electronic  televlsicm 
camera/ recorder  systems  with  microwave 
transmitters  have  begun  to  appear — and  to 
make  possible  live  and  rapid  coverage  of  all 
kinds  of  events.  In  American  television  I 
know  that  this  ct^jablUty  Is  going  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  news 
and  special  events.  It  will  also  Infiuence  the 
technique  of  many  entertainment  programs. 
And  this  has  already  started. 

Many  American  sports  telecasts  are  now 
being  supplemented  with  pictures  taken 
close  to  the  action  by  band-held  electronic 
cameras.  An  NBC  children's  program  called 
"OO"  has  been  using  a  small  electronic 
camera  and  portable  tape  editing  equipment 
to  take  Its  audiences  practically  anywhere 
Imagination  leads — up  in  an  aerial  balloon, 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  fire  truck,  to  historic 
locations  around  America.  This  actuality 
technique  has  been  very  successful,  and  more 
and  more  of  our  programs — following  the 
advances  In  portable  equipment — will  be 
leaving  the  artificial  confines  of  the  broad- 
cast studio  to  range  the  American  continent 
for  Interesting  locations  and  subject  matter. 
And  there  Is  no  reason  to  stop  when  we  reach 
an  ocean. 

Today,  virtually  no  spot  on  earth  Is  too 
remote  for  a  live  television  transmission. 
We've  been  using  International  satellite  pick- 
ups for  news  and  sports  for  a  long  time  now. 
And  I  believe  that  live,  on-locatlon  remotes 
from  around  the  world  will  be  worked  Into 
the  format  of  regular  entertainment  pro- 
grams within  the  next  few  years. 

Within  the  next  few  years  also,  video  disk 
recordings  should  be  on  the  market  provid- 
ing an  economical  way  for  the  viewer  to  play 
pre-recorded  material  through  his  TV  set 
With  this  system,  and  with  the  Increased 
use  of  video  cassettes,  we  vrill  have  a  new 
way  of  national  and  worldwide  program  dis- 
tribution. And  along  the  same  line,  r^ble 
television  systems  linked  by  communications 
satellites  should  be  able  to  extend  the  use 
of  existing  television  to  distant  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  direct  broadcast  satellite  Is  another 
method  of  transmission,  and  experimental 
projects  are  being  planned  by  a  number  of 
nations.  In  some  countries  like  the  United 
States,  with  already  well-developed  program 
distribution  systems,  the  direct  broadcast 
satellite  would  probably  never  be  more  than 
a  supplementary  service,  broadcasting  spe- 
cialized material  not  provided  by  networks 
and  local  stations.  But  the  day  when  satel- 
lites will  be  equipped  to  broadcast  direct  to 
home  television  sets  without  costly  augment- 
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Ing  devices  Is  probably  at  least  10  years  away. 
Admittedly  there  Is  some  controversy  and 
there  are  questions  of  national  sovereignty 
connected  with  direct  broadcast.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  now  is  the  time  for  the  proper  legal 
bodies  and  broadcasting  organisations  In- 
volved to  start  work  on  the  possibilities,  test 
the  difficulties,  and  try  out  solutions — before 
the  developments  that  satellites  can  bring 
arc  needlessly  restricted  by  government  or 
United  Nations  action. 

The  encouraging  thing  is  that  many  prob- 
lems posed  by  communications  satellites  are 
being  worked  on  successfully  by  various  In- 
ternational agencies. 

For  example,  a  convention  wa.s  signed  this 
year  In  Brussels  by  representatives  of  many 
nations  that  would  prevent  piracy  of  pro- 
grams carried  on  satellites.  On  another  level, 
the  ITU's  World  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference for  Space  Telecommunications  last 
year  awarded  new  frequency  bauds  for  satel- 
lite broadcasting  and  defined  orbital  posi- 
tions. This  group  is  now  studying  better  ways 
to  control  satellite  transmissions  from  spill- 
ing over  Into  areas  where  they  are  not 
wanted. 

While  most  of  this  Is  healthy  progress,  I 
believe  we  need  more  than  a  purely  technical 
approach  to  the  broadcast  satellite.  It  must 
not  be  put  Into  a  technological  strait  Jacket 
or  restricted  too  closely  by  over-regulation. 
Investigations  by  some  nations  Into  shap- 
ing the  beam  projected  by  the  satellite, 
shielding  out  signals,  coding  and  Jamming, 
win  only  reduce  what  should  be  an  interna- 
tional medium  Into  a  purely  national  one. 

The  answer  to  this  does  not  He  In  sweeping 
political  prohibitions  nor  hi  technological 
fences  and  restrictions.  I  believe  the  answer 
rests  where  It  always  has — In  cooperation. 
Cooperation  among  governments  and  certain- 
ly among  professional  broadcasting  organiza- 
tions. 

Professional  broadcasters  understand  each 
other  and  underatand  the  needs  of  large,  com- 
plicated audiences.  We  know  how  to  accom- 
modate the  political  and  cultural  differences 
within  a  mass  audience  because  we're  ex- 
perienced at  this.  We  have  witnessed  achieve- 
ments In  cooperative  programming  among 
International  associations  of  broadcasters, 
like  Eurovlslon  In  western  Europe,  and  In- 
tervlslon  In  East  Europe.  For  nearly  a  decade 
those  associations — operating  tinder  widely 
differing  political  systems — have  been  ex- 
changing television  programs  with  little  or 
no  objection  from  the  governments  Involved. 
The  Program  Committee  of  the  A.B.U.  can 
cite  many  instances  of  similar  cooperation 
among  the  broadcasters  represented  here. 

We  have  a  further  example  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  a  newsfllm  service  like 
Vlsnews,  for  which  NBC  provides  the  United 
States  coverage.  It  is  owned  jointly  by  vari- 
ous broadcasting  entitles  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  Including  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Broadcasting  Companies. 
But  It  Is  a  truly  International  cooperative, 
working  without  profit  and  serving  more 
than  175  television  organizations  In  nearly 
100  nations.  Its  subscribers  represent  every 
political,  cultural  and  religious  shading.  Yet 
Vlsnews  manages  to  provide  a  news  report 
that  Is  generally  acceptable  to  all. 

Broadcasters,  with  experience  helping  each 
other  across  national  frontiers  must  take 
the  Initiative  In  this  problem  area  of  broad- 
cast satellites.  If  we  do  not.  there  is  the 
danger  that  other  International  forums  will. 
And  their  policies  could  easily  be  based  on 
fear  and  Ignorance. 

We  saw  this  two  years  ago  in  an  unfor- 
tunate UNESCO  resolution  that  favored 
heavy  satellite  controls.  And  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  A.B.U.  now  giving  consideration  to 
a  Code  of  Conduct  on  the  use  of  direct 
broadcast  satellites  that  was  drawn  up  In 
Madrid    last    January    by    an    hiter-unlon 


working  group  of  the  World  Conference  of 
Broadcasting  Organizations. 

The  E.B.U. ,  the  broadcasting  organiza- 
tions of  Canada,  and  my  own  oi-ganlzatlon. 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  have 
already  given  their  backing  to  the  Madrid 
Code.  I  hope  that  the  A3.U.  and  the  other 
regional  broadcasting  associations  will  ap- 
prove It  as  well.  It  represents  a  commitment 
to  responsible  cooperation. 

I  have  been  urging  Joint  action  by  pro- 
fessional broadcasting  groups  which  are  In 
fact  regional  organizations — the  E.B.U.,  the 
A.B.U.,  the  A.I.R.,  the  O.T.I,  and  others.  I 
know  some  of  you  are  wondering  about 
American  cooperation  on  a  regional  basis, 
asking  why  the  North  American  broadcasters 
do  not  form  their  own  regional  organization 
to  speak  with  a  single  voice  on  matters  of 
common  Interest. 

We  have  been  asked  that  question  In  dif- 
ferent ways.  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Curran. 
Director-General  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  recently  wanted  to  know  why 
the  American  networks  couldn't  put  aside 
their  practice  of  competitive  bidding  for 
broadcast  rights  to  the  Olympic  Games  In 
the  Interest  of  holding  down  the  price  of 
these  rights  worldwide. 

The  explanation  is  simply  that  broadcast- 
ing In  the  United  States  has  certain  tradi- 
tions, structure  and  legal  constraints  that 
effectively  inhibit  American  broadcasters 
from  joining  their  competitors  In  any  joint 
bidding  or  common  commercial  enterprise, 
at  home  or  abroad. 

The  broadcasting  scene  In  the  United 
States  is  shared  by  some  700  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  and  more  than  6,000  commer- 
cial radio  stations.  There  are  fotir  major  na- 
tional radio  networks  and  three  major  na- 
tional television  networks,  a  number  of  re- 
gional and  specialized  networks,  and  a  very 
large  non-commercial  radio  and  television 
system.  Beyond  this  we  have  a  national  trade 
association  to  which  all  of  the  networks  and 
some  of  the  stations  belong;  and  separate 
regional  associations  and  craft  groups. 

With  such  diversity  and  Independence,  a 
collective  voice  for  American  broadcasting 
simply  does  not  emerge.  Competition  Is  a 
fact  of  life,  as  It  Is  throughout  American 
business.  But  It  Is  more  than  tradition;  It  is 
the  law.  And  the  United  States  has  very  strict 
antitrust  laws  forbidding  any  joint  action 
by  businesses  that  might  restrain  trade.  Un- 
fortunately, these  laws  have  been  so  inter- 
preted that  any  sort  of  collaboration  by  com- 
mercial corporations  that  tends  to  inhibit 
competition  is  fraught  with  risk.  And  such 
joint  action  outside  the  United  States  is 
risky,  too,  for  the  courts  have  ruled  this  Il- 
legal if  It  results  in  any  later  competitive 
restraint  affecting  United  States  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce. 

For  American  broadcasters,  the  antitrust 
Inhibitions  are  even  greater  because  Ameri- 
can television  and  radio  stations  are  licensed 
and  regulated  by  the  government.  Any  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  statutes  could  be 
grounds  for  a  loss  of  a  license.  And  each  of 
the  major  American  networks,  as  you  may 
know,  derives  a  good  part  of  Its  Income  from 
the  stations  they  own. 

I  recognize  the  potential  value  of  a  regional 
organization  through  which  North  American 
broadcast  Interests  could  speak.  But,  given 
the  realities  I've  described,  we  would  have  a 
hard  time  devising  a  single  voice  for  Amer- 
ican broadcasters.  We  are  still  studying  the 
matter,  but  even  If  a  way  could  be  found,  we 
would  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  It  would 
be  worth  the  government  restrictions  that 
might  come  with  It. 

Certainly  our  traditional  cooperation  with 
all  the  broadcasting  organizations  of  the 
world  will  continue.  With  or  without  a  North 
American  union,  American  broadcasters  will 
enter  Into  as  many  ventiues  with  overseas 


partners  as  are  feasible.  KBC  itself  has  tele- 
vision program  exchange  agreements  with 
both  the  BBC  and  the  Soviet  television.  We 
have  had  the  very  encouraging  experience  of 
an  Amerlcan-Chmese  agreement  for  setting 
up  a  satellite  ground  station  in  Peking.  And 
I  personally  recall  many  occasions  of  fruitful 
cooperation  between  my  company  and  Asiau 
broadcasters,  many  ol  you  in  this  audience 
today. 

Communications  are.  after  all,  more  than  a 
matter  of  machinery.  More  than  the  workings 
of  satellites,  or  secretaries,  or  study  groups. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  spirit,  the  sph-it  of  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  cooperation.  And  I 
know  from  experience  that  the  broadcasters 
of  the  world  have  this  in  abundance. 


ALBANY,  OREG.  AND  AMTRAK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  towTis  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
Albany,  Oreg.,  has  sought  an  Amtrak 
stop.  In  addition  to  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding area,  only  a  few  miles  away  is 
Corvallis,  with  over  15,000  students.  Un- 
fortunately, the  requests  of  Albany  and 
requests  for  consideration  I  made  have 
not  resulted  in  this  new  stop  being 
granted.  At  one  point  I  suggested  a  "use 
it  or  lose  it"  stop  giving  the  local  area 
a  chance  to  generate  interest  in  using 
Amtrak  facilities,  since  their  tax  dollars 
are  going  to  its  support.  I  was  told  that 
Amtrak  does  not  want  to  add  any  new 
stops  because  it  detracts  from  the  long- 
haul  aspects  of  their  sei-vice  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland. 

Imagine,  therefore,  my  surprise  to  read 
that  a  new  stop  had  been  created  in 
Orland,  Calif.,  which  I  understand  has 
a  population  of  some  3,000  people. 

An  editorial  in  the  Albany  Democrat 
Herald  of  October  5  brought  this  to  my 
attention.  A  member  of  my  staff  con- 
tacted the  Oregon  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  seek  further  information.  I 
am  contacting  Roger  Lewis,  president  of 
Amtrak,  to  request  a  full  explanation 
of  why  one  area  was  able  to  convince 
Amtrak  to  add  this  service,  while 
another  area  was  unable  to  do  so. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  the  reply  from  DOT  admin- 
istrator George  Baldwin  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amtrak  Applies  Policies  With  an  Uneven 
Hans 

Question :  What  area  of  about  160.000  popu- 
lation, with  a  state  institution  of  higher 
education,  used  a  combination  of  local  and 
outside  Interests  to  petition  successfully  for 
an  Amtrak  stop  this  year? 

The  key  word,  of  course.  Is  "successfully." 
The  Linn-Benton  area  fits  those  require- 
ments (and  has  a  population  nearer  to  160,- 
000).  And,  when  the  Idea  of  an  Albany 
Amtrak  stop  was  broached,  local  officials  and 
U.S.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  went  after  one. 

They  were  unsuccessful.  Amtrak  said  this 
market  did  not  merit  a  stop.  There  was  some 
Indication  at  the  time  that  Amtrak  faUed  to 
put  together  a  good  market  study — which 
included  all  of  Linn  County,  Corvallis,  Ore- 
gon State  University  and  Benton  County — 
before  makmg  its  decision. 

One  place  that  did  receive  an  experimental 
stop,  though,  was  Orland,  Calif.,  population 
2.884.  The  stop  ts  supposed  to  serve  a  four- 
county  area  around  Orland  that  Includes  the 
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city  of  Chlco  and  Chlco  State  Col'-ege.  The 
population  of  that  area  Is  about  151,000. 

Service  to  Orland  began  Sept.  15.  If  It 
doesn't  pan  out,  service  will  be  dropped  In  six 
months,  according  to  the  Orland  District 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  chamber  ofBclal  In  Orland  said  the  drive 
for  the  Orland  stop  began  In  1973.  with  ef- 
forts from  local  officials,  newspaper  editor- 
ialists and  state  and  national  legislators. 

It  all  sounds  so  similar  to  what  happened 
here  that  It  is  hard  to  understand  where  the 
difference  lies  between  the  two  situations. 

Oregon  Department  of  Transportation  of- 
ficials wondered  about  that,  too.  They  won- 
dered, especially,  whether  Amtrak  had  been 
guaranteed  bu.slness  or  a  subsidy  from  the 
Orland  area.  Their  Intention  was  to  dupli- 
cate such  efforts  in  the  mid-valley.  U  possible. 
On  Sept.  16,  DOT  administrator  Oeorge  Bald- 
win wrote  Amtrak  to  ask  about  It. 

The  response,  from  Amtrak  vice  president 
for  state  and  local  afTalrs,  David  A.  Watts  Jr., 
was  unlnformative  and  apparently  Inaccur- 
ate. Watts  said  that  the  Orland  stop  had 
been  committed  before  Amtrak  had  changed 
policies  to  eliminate  milk  run  stops  In  favor 
of  faster  long-range  service. 

Amtrak  has  said  that  Its  policy  all  along 
was  to  do  that.  That  was  the  stated  reason  for 
phasing  out  a  passenger  service  to  Albany  in 
1971.  IX  Amtrak  was  telling  the  truth  lu  the 
first  place,  then  Watts'  answer  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  true. 

Watts'  letter  went  on  to  say  that  a  mid- 
valley  stop  could  b«  arranged  If  the  state 
agreed  to  underwrite  two-thirds  of  Its  pos- 
sible losses.  That  knowledge  has  been  avail- 
able to  state  and  local  officials  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Amtrak  appcajs  to  be  treating  the  valley's 
needs  with  au  attitude  of  bculgu  neglect. 
We  could  have  gotten  that  when  the  pas- 
senger trains  were  In  private  hands.  When 
people  complain  about  the  spotty,  unfair  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  they 
need  only  to  look  to  Amtrak  for  a  perfect 
example. 


State  or  Oregon, 

DBP.\RTtIENT  OF  TBANSPORTATIOrr. 

Salen,  Oreg.^  October  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Ma&k  O.  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ssnatob  HATFuiua:  In  response  to  a 
request  from  Walt  Evans,  this  letter  will 
give  you  a  report  on  oiu:  efforts  Ui  regard  to 
Albany-Corvallls  Amtrak  service. 

Since  the  inception  of  Amtrak,  we  have 
understood  that  the  elimination  of  rail  pas- 
senger senriee  to  the  A)b»ay-Ccrv»lll«  area 
had  been  part  of  a  coDSistent  and  logical 
plan  to  serve  only  the  largest  population 
centers.  Intiulrles  about  Albany-Corvallls 
service  were  turned  away  with  that  state- 
ment as  recently  as  August.  During  that 
month,  plans  were  being  completed  by  Am- 
trak for  service  to  the  small  California  farm 
town  of  Orland,  which  had  not  been  served 
by  the  pre-Amtrak  Cascade.  Additional  stops 
were  inserted  in  Amtrak  schedules  at  Mar- 
tinez. California,  and  East  Olympic,  Wash- 
ington, at  the  same  time. 

We  wrote  to  David  Watt's,  Amtrak 's  Direc- 
tor of  State  and  liocal  Oovemment  Affairs, 
trying  to  learn  what  criteria  were  used  to 
Justify  Orland  and  not  Albany-Corvallls,  Mr. 
Watts  replied  that  now  a  policy  against  ad- 
ditlMial  stops  has  been  adopted,  but  that  the 
Orland  stop  was  already  committed.  He  did 
not  notice  our  offer  to  work  with  his  staff 
in  reaching  a  solution  to  the  Albany-Cor- 
vallls question. 

We  could  have  pointed  out  to  Amtrak  that 
Albany-Corvallls  had  a  1973  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  61490,  a  greater  number  than  Or- 
land and  any  combination  of  nearby  cities 
can  produce.  In  addition,  both  Albany  and 
Cor\-allis  have   local   transit   systems  which 


can  act  as  feeders.  TTiey  have  no  air  service, 
yet  the  Influx  of  former  Callfomlans  to  the 
area  Is  creating  a  business  and  family  con- 
nection perfect  for  the  overnight  Bay  Area 
service  offered  by  the  Coast  Starlight.  In  con- 
trast, the  Starlight  passes  through  Orland 
m  the  morning  before  6:00,  which  Amtrak 
Vice-President  Robert  Moot  stated  to  you 
was  not  a  "convenient  hour"  for  departure 
at  another  West  Coast  city. 

Corvallls,  the  home  of  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, was  linked  to  Albany  train  service  by 
connecting  buses  in  the  period  before  Am- 
trak was  established,  but  this  service  was 
not  well  coordinated  and  failed  to  tap  the 
potential  of  both  the  city  of  Corvallls  and 
the  over  15,000  OSU  students.  Approximately 
17  percent  of  the  OSU  student  body  comes 
from  out  cf  state.  Last  fall  1,001  of  these 
were  Callfornians.  Many  more  were  Wash- 
ington residents. 

Albany,  a  light  metals  and  timber  process- 
ing center,  has  been  an  area  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth,  generating  business  trips 
north  to  timber  centers  and  south  to  the 
space  age  Industries  of  California.  Airport 
location  problems  have  made  air  service  Im- 
practical and  distorted  past  air  usage  statis- 
tics for  the  area. 

The  presence  of  an  interstate  freeway  lead- 
ing from  Albany  to  Salem  and  Eugene  might 
have  led  Amtrak  officials  to  believe  that  resi- 
dents of  Albany-Corvallls  would  drive  to  Am- 
trak stations  at  those  cities.  While  this  oc- 
curs, they  should  not  seriously  consider 
loading  further  traffic  into  stations  which  al- 
ready are  overloaded  during  peak  periods. 
The  Eugene  station  is  "standing  room  only" 
with  average  traffic  levels.  Even  during  severe 
weather,  passengers  will  wait  outside  due  to 
vhe  crowding.  In  addition,  since  no  other 
form  of  transportation  requires  an  Initial 
auto  trip  to  Eugene,  the  people  of  Albany- 
Corvallls  do  not  see  their  area  as  a  n.itural 
tributary  of  their  neighbor  45  miles  away. 
Even  air  service  is  reached  by  a  limousine 
from  Albany-Corvallis. 

Our  concern  is  that  we  need  to  know  what 
Amtrak's  requirements  are.  We  ha\e  staff 
members  working  with  a  variety  of  transpor- 
tation modes,  publicly  and  privately  owned 
systems  are  cooperating.  This  requires  two- 
way  communication.  Yoxir  efforts  in  encour- 
aging this  fiow  of  information  are  appre- 
ciate<l. 

Beyond  the  above  situation,  yet  still  closely 
related,  we  would  most  appreciate  receiving 
information  as  it  becomes  available  on  tx>th 
the  proposed  Amtrak  service  between  Port- 
land and  Boise  as  well  as  on  the  proposed 
West  Coast  High  Speed  Corridor  Study. 
Sincerely. 

QSQRGX  M,  Baujwin, 
Director  of  TT»n»portation. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION'S  EMIGRATION 
POLICIES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
look  toward  a  new  period  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  many  Amer- 
icans are  increasingly  concerned  with 
humanitarian  issues — In  particular,  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  policies  regarding  the 
emigration  of  Its  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year,  one  of  the  leading 
Jewish  activists  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Victor 
Polsky,  was  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Today,  he  is  scheduled  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  a  motoring  offense 
in  connection  with  this  accident,  al- 
though witnesses  have  said  that  Mr.  Pol- 
sky  was  not  to  blame.  There  is  a  strong 
Euresumption  tliat  Mr.  Polsky 's  trial  is 
more  directly  related  to  his  political 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in  Moscow 
last  April,  I  met  with  a  group  of  Soviet 


Jews — Including  Mr.  Polsky.  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  their  courage  and  dedica- 
tion— and  with  their  gentleness.  During 
the  same  trip,  I  called  upon  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  take  a  "magnanimous  action" 
on  the  question  of  emigration— an  ac- 
tion to  which  the  American  people  could 
respond.  The  Polsky  case  Is  an  area  in 
which  such  an  action  would  symbolize 
the  possibilities  for  resolving  the  current 
impasse  in  trade  relations  and  emigra- 
tion pohcies. 

On  this  subject,  a  group  of  Soviet  Jews 
have  cabled  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, asking  our  assistance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  cable  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Translated  Phom  Ru.ssian  to  the  President 

or  THE  UNrrED  States,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 

AND  TO  the  Congress  of  the  Unfted  States 

Our  appeal  to  jou  is  caused  by  our  anxiety 

for  the  fate  of  our  friend,  the  well-known 

Jewish  activist  Victor  Polsky.  He  is  being 

threatened  with  a  Judicial  reprisal  for  a  crime 

which  he  never  committed. 

Souie  time  ago  a  girl  who  tried  to  commit 
suicide  flung  herself  under  the  car  driven  by 
Victor  Polsky  and  although  tlianks  to  V. 
Polsky's  driving  experience  she  suffered  al- 
most no  harm  the  case  was  traiisferred  to 
the  court.  Now  Polsky  Is  threatened  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years 
despite  the  absence  of  any  guilt  on  his  part. 
The  materials  of  the  Investigation  in  the 
Pclsliy  case  axe  well  known  to  many  Jurists 
and  political  leaders  of  the  USA  and  other 
public  figures  of  the  USA  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  The  real  reason  for  the 
opening  cf  this  court  case  against  Victor 
Polsky  Is  the  revenge  of  the  authorities  for 
his  active  participation,  since  1970.  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Soviet  Jews  for  their  right 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

It  is  already  5  years  that  Victor  Polsky  is 
living  in  conditions  of  complete  ruthlessness. 
In  conditions  of  constant  threats,  surveil- 
lance, searches,  and  preventive  arrests.  And 
although  the  Soviet  authorities  make  decla- 
rations addressed  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  USA  about  the  alleged 
reduction  of  the  emigration  restrlctlciis 
which  they  intend  to  Introduce,  they  are  still 
using  tyranny  In  regard  to  the  Jews  who 
have  been  applying  for  eailgratloii  for  a  long 
time,  thus  trying  to  scare  off  the  other  Jews 
and  to  prevent  them  from  submitting  their 
applications  for  emigration. 

The  cruel  revenge  which  is  now  being  pre- 
pared against  polsky  is  an  expression  of  such 
practice  of  intimidating  the  Jews.  It  is.  most 
ptrobably.  also  meant  to  press  the  Amerloaa 
congressmen  to  conve  to  a  compromise  on  the 
present  talks  between  the  U.S.ajEl.  and  the 
United  States. 

We  have  already  witnessed  fabricated  cases 
opened  against  Jews  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
larael.  It  Is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  case  of 
Felrtmnn  In  Kiev  and  to  the  case  of  Lubarsky 
la  Rostov.  Mr.  President,  we  appeal  to  you  for 
the  first  time  as  to  a  head  of  a  state  who  de- 
fends freedom  and  civil  rights  of  men  and 
we  hope  that  you  wlU  be  able  to  use  your  in- 
fluence In  order  to  prevent  this  new  Judicial 
reprisal. 

We  presume  that  no  real  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion Is  possible  at  the  time  when  such 
tyranny  is  being  committed.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  confident  that  there  exist  real 
conditions  which  could  be  favourable  to  such 
a  humanist  step  on  your  part. 

BJGHATVttMa 

Moscow. — Agursky,  Abramovich,  Balashta- 
skaya,  Prestin,  Lemer,  Perelman,  Lerner, 
Slepak,    Prestin,    Maria    Slepak,    Aleksanor 
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.Slepp.k,  Koshevoy,  Mikhallova,  Polotsk.  Gal- 
perln,  Oalperlna.  Lipapsky,  Tsltlenok,  She- 
pelev,  Tolchinsky,  Shcheransky,  Toker,  Slro- 
tenko,  Novlkov,  Inditsky,  Rubin,  Akselrod, 
Akcelbrod,  Veksler,  Lapldus,  Pevzner,  Lapldua, 
Shpolyanskaya,  Gorbatov,  Lldla  Korenfeld, 
Ludmila  and  Ilya  Korenfeld,  Ass.  Kamov- 
skaya,  Shein,  Zlsman,  Belc^olsky,  Oorellk, 
Flshkln,  Davldov,  Ooldfarb,  Marlenberg. 

Tuvln,  Pollshchuk,  Tsatskln,  Beillna  and 
Bbilin,  Suslov.  Ramm,  Palatnlk,  Targunsky, 
Dulchln,  Dulchlna,  Dlmshits,  Blnenbolm, 
Feldman,  Eflm  Feldman.  Vladimir  Feldman, 
Gusman,  Kremen.  Rakhlenko-Drapklna, 
Drapkin,  Druk,  Aleksandr  and  Ludmla, 
Lvmts,  Vagner,  Andursky,  Slkiryansky. 
Tesker,  Glndln,  Fain,  Valsbiit,  Baras,  Liber- 
man.  Koeharovsky.  Begun.  Rozenshteln, 
Rozenshteln,  Prlven,  Nashpets,  Oolberg, 
BrAllovsky,  Goldblat,  Esses,  Shtiglik. 

Kiev. — ^KisUd,  Raslln,  Tsatskes. 

Minsk. — Olshansky.  Uvslshcher,  Davldo- 
vich. 

Tbilisi.— Pekarsky,  Goldshtein,  Goldshteln, 
Oelman,  EClpnls. 

Novosibirsk. — Poltinnlskov,  Berenshteln, 
Poltlnnlkova. 


THE  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  SERV- 
ICE PROGRAM— "DRINK,  DRANK, 
DRUNK" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  relating  to 
a  program  to  be  shown  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 21,  at  8  p.m.,  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  on  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism and  also  a  release  from  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service,  and  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hartford  N.  Gurm,  president  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  from  Mr. 
David  Hale,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Hughes 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  October  21,  at 
8:00  p.m.,  Channel  28  here  in  Washington 
and  other  television  channels  throughout 
the  country  will  carry  an  excellent  program 
on  the  subject  of  alcoholism,  which  haa  been 
produced  by  WQED/Plttsburgh  for  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service.  The  program  was 
financed  with  a  grant  from  the  3-M  Com- 
pany, and  it  was  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  Al-Anon  Family  Groups, 
and  other  service  organizations  concerned 
with  the  individual  and  social  consequences 
of  this  tragic  Ulness. 

With  Carol  Burnett  as  hostess  and  per- 
formances by  E.  O.  Marshall,  Larry  Blyden, 
and  other  well-known  actors.  "Drink.  Drank, 
Drunk "  seeks,  through  the  medium  of  tele- 
vision entertainment,  to  bring  understand- 
ing and  help  to  alcoholics  and  their  families. 

To  enhance  the  Impact  and  value  of  the 
program  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  Is 
encouraging  local  stations  to  work  with 
other  communications  media,  alcoholism 
groups,  educational  Institutions,  and  civic 
organizations  in  their  own  communities  to 
provide  Information  on  local  services  avail- 
able to  the  problem  drinker  and  to  his  or  her 
family.  Among  the  organizations  cooperating 
in  this  effort  are  local  chapters  of  the  United 
States  Jaycees. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  this  program  is 
a  fine  example  of  television  In  the  public 
interest.  I  commend  It  not  only  to  those 
v.ho  are  personally  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  but  also  to  those  who 
enjoy  seeing  television  used  creatively  to  ed- 
ucate, to  entertain,  and  to  frcrve  the  conimii- 
Ujty. 


Capot,  Bxtpnett  Hosts  Television  Horn  tor 
the  Families  of  Alcoholics 

Carol  Burnett  hosts  a  public  television  spe- 
cial with  hope  and  help  for  the  families  of 
alcoholics.  Oct.  21,  1974  at  8  PJtI.  on  WETA- 
TV  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 
(PBS— October  21,   1974,  8  PM  ET) 

The  special.  Drink,  Drank,  Drunk,  pro- 
duced by  WQED/Plttsburgh  with  a  grant 
from  the  3M  Company,  also  features  E.  O. 
Marshall,  Larry  Blyden,  and  Renee  Taylor 
and  Joe  Bologna  in  dramatic  readings  and 
vignettes,  comedy  sketches,  music  and  dis- 
cussions targeted  at  the  estimated  35  mU- 
lion  Americans  who  live  and  work  with 
alcoholics. 

Burnett  sets  the  frank  tone  for  the  hour 
special,  confiding  that  her  own  parents  died 
of  alcoholism  at  age  46,  and  urging  anyone 
who  lives  with  an  alcoholic  to  admit  the 
problem  and  get  help.  She  points  out  that 
alcoholism  Is  a  disease  which  can  hit  any 
"average  American,"  and  frequently  does. 

Elsewhere  In  the  hour,  E.  G.  MarshaU 
reads  a  poem  about  a  young  boy's  encounter 
with  his  drunken  father,  and  hosts  a  quiz 
for  the  audience.  Larry  Blyden  stars  la  a 
dramatic  vignette  as  the  husband  of  an 
alcoholic,  we  learn  to  "detach  with  love." 
The  mlnldrama  was  written  by  Jack  Welner, 
the  author  of  "The  Morning  After,"  a  re- 
cent television  movie  starring  Dick  Van  Dyke. 

Renee  Taylor  and  Joe  Bologna  contribute 
a  comedy  sketch/game  show  "You  Waste 
Your  Life"  written  and  acted  by  them  to 
show  the  cycles  of  nagging,  pleading  and 
suffering  common  to  life  with  a  drunk.  Tlie 
game  pits  alcoholic  Bill  Froth  against  hia 
non-drinking  wife  Mary  In  a  witty  display 
of    psychological    one-upsmanshlp. 

During  the  program.  Burnett  also  intro- 
duces the  audience  to  both  alcoholics  and 
the  families  of  adcohollcs.  and  points  to  a 
successful  Indvistrlal  alcoholism  treatment 
program. 

Other  features  In  the  program  Include 
Blues  singer  Linda  Hopkins  In  a  moving 
rendition  of  the  normally  merry  drinking 
song  "There's  A  Tavern  in  the  Town,"  and 
Morgan  Freeman,  The  Electric  Company's 
"Easy  Reader"  with  "Fast  Facts"  about 
alcoholism. 

Drink,  Drank,  Drunk  was  produced  by 
Charlie  Hauck  and  directed  by  Jack  Kuney, 
written  by  John  Bonl  and  Charlie  Hauck. 
Tom  Skinner  is  executive  producer  and  Mary 
Sweenle  is  associate  producer. 

The  program  was  developed  In  consulta- 
tion with  Al-Anon  Family  Groups;  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism;  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism: 
the  Alcoholism  Committee  of  United  Mental 
Health;  the  Dept.  of  Community  Services, 
Pittsburgh  ChUd  Guidance  Center;  and  Rev. 
Joseph  L.  Kellermann,  Director  of  the  Char- 
lotte (North  Carolina)  Council  on  Alco- 
holism. 


The  United  States  Jaycees, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  October  10, 1974. 

?.:r.  H.ASTFORD  N.  GUNN, 

President,  Public  Broadcasting  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gunn  :  In  behalf  of  325,000  Jay- 
cees In  7,000  chapters.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  for 
alrhig  the  TV  special  "Drink,  Drank,  Drunk" 
to  focus  the  nation's  attention  on  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  more  especially  to 
provide  Information  and  help  for  the  fam- 
ilies, friends,  and  employers  of  America's 
problem  drinkers.  WQED-TV  and  the  3-M 
Company  have  Initiated  a  program  that  un- 
doubtedly will  have  wide  impact. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  our  Jaycees  respon- 
sible drinking  education  program  called  'Op- 
eration THRESHOLD "  is  supporting  "Drink, 
Drank,  Drunk"  by  encouragiiig  Jaycees  at  the 
local  gr.ossroots  level  to  undertake  various  ac- 
tivities in  iti  V:ehalf,  p.ud  promoting  tlie  pro- 


gram In  our  national,  state  and  local  pub- 
lications. 

Dr.  Morris  E.  Chafetz,  Director,  National 
Institute  oa  Alcohol  Abuse  cmd  Alcoholism, 
recently  said,  "Alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
is  one  of  the  most  serloua  health  problems. 
Although  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
harmless  to  most  people  and  apparently 
beneficial  for  some,  alcoholism  Is  an  Ulness 
that  plagues  soLne  9  million  Americans  di- 
rectly and  many  times  that  number  when 
one  considers  the  effects  on  families  and 
others." 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  another  example  of 
excellent  programming  made  avaUable 
through  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service.  The 
American  people,  and  particularly  those  who 
may  have  an  active  alcoholic  in  the  home, 
wUl  have  a  better  understanding  of  what 
they  can  do  In  coming  to  grips  with  this  most 
devastating  disease. 
Sincerely, 

D.\viD  Hale,  President. 


CYPRUS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  re- 
lating to  the  grave  concern  of  church 
leaders  over  the  course  of  events  in  Cy- 
prus over  the  past  several  weeks  and  the 
text  of  the  statement  by  the  oflBcers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Christian  Council  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  chief  executives  of 
member  denominations  of  the  council. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Schweiker 
Fourteen  Protestant  and  Greek  Orthodox 
church  leaders  who  are  all  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Christian  CouncU  of  PhUadel- 
phia,  recently  spoke  of  their  "grave  concern 
about  the  painful  course  of  events  In  Cyprus 
over  the  past  several  weeks." 

While  disapproving  of  the  intervention  of 
foreign  military  forces  and  condemning  non- 
compliance with  the  United  Nations  cease- 
fire resolution,  the  statement  urges  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  by  representatives  of  all 
factions.  "The  aim  must  be  that  the  people 
of  this  Island.  Cyprlots,  Turks,  and  Ar- 
menians and  Greeks  alike  should  be  able  to 
decide  their  own  future  and  govern  them- 
selves without  any  foreign  intervention 
whatsoever." 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  and  a  list 
of  signatories  is  attached. 

September  19,  1974. 
Statement  on  Cyprus 
(By  the  Officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Chris- 
tian Council  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Chief 
Executives  of  Member  Denominations  of 
the  Council) 

We  have  foUovbCd  with  grave  concern  the 
painful  course  of  events  In  Cyprus  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  while  recognizing  the 
complexity  of  the  long  standing  difficulties 
on  the  Island. 

We  strongly  disapprove  the  intervention  of 
foreign  military  forces  which  has  resulted  la 
death  to  many  persons,  deep  suffering  among 
the  civilian  population  an  the  uprooting  of 
thousands  of  people  from  their  homes. 

We  condemn  the  non-compliance  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution 
which  called  for  cease  fire  and  negotiations. 

We  urge  full  and  continuing  adherence  to 
the  cease  fire  by  the  parties  involved  and  the 
settlement  cf  their  differences  around  the 
negotiating  table. 

We  call  for  the  full  representation  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus  in  these  negotiations.  The 
aim  must  be  that  the  people  of  this  island, 
Cypriots.  Turks,  Armenians  and  Greeks  alike, 
should  be  able  to  decide  their  own  future 
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and  govern  themselves  without  any  foreign 
Intervention. 

We  urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  use  Its  diplomatic  offices  to  restrain 
the  aggressive  acts  of  foreign  military  forces 
in  Cyprus,  to  cooperate  with  other  major 
powers  In  cultivating  a  political  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to 
support  all  efforts  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  about  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences. 

Persons  endorsing  the  statement  Include 
the  following: 

FYancls  G.  Brown,  Chairman,  Metropolitan 
Christian  Council  of  Philadelphia;  General 
Secretary.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Shaw,  President,  Met- 
ropolitan Christian  Council  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  Cornelsen,  Executive 
Director,  Metropolitan  Christian  Council  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  M.  Ault,  Bishop,  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conference,  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Brown,  Executive  Pres- 
byter, Donegal  Presbytery,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  USA. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  E.  L.  Hickman.  Bishop,  First 
Episcopal  District,  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Janson.  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Synod, 
Lutheran  Church  In  America. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Johnston.  Executive 
Minister,  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association, 
American  Baptist  Churches  In  the  USA. 

The  Rev.  Carl  M.  Klels,  Moderator,  Phila- 
delphia Classis.  Reformed  Church  in  America. 


The  Rev.  Father  John  A.  Limberakis,  Arch- 
priest,  Greek  Orthodox  Community  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Lyman  C.  Ogllby,  Bishop, 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Shetler,  Conference 
Minister,  Pennsylvania  Southeast  Conference, 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Prank  H.  Stroup,  Executive 
Secretary,  Philadelphia  Presbjrtery,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  J.  Trapp,  Moderator, 
Pennsylvania  Baptist  Association. 


.    SHIP  TRANSFERS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Congress  recently  passed 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  a  provision  per- 
taining to  the  transfer  of  U.S.  ships  to 
foreign  countries  was  included  in  the 
legislation,  section  702. 

Previously,  Congress  established  spe- 
cific terms  and  conditions  of  ship  loan 
actions  by  the  Navy. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation, the  executive  branch  policy  was 
changed  to  selling  the  vessels,  in  lieu  of 
leasing  and  loaning.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  change  In  policy  was  within  the 
existing  statutes,  it  was  diflQcult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  this  change  in  policy 
v.as  a  circumvention  of  congressional 
intent  and  control.  Congress  consequent- 
ly included  section  702  In  the  recently 
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passed  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1975,  to  include 
sales  as  well  as  loans. 

Section  702  of  the  legislation  requires 
statutory  approval  of  U.S.  ship  transfers 
to  foreign  coimtries  in  excess  of  2,000 
tons  or  less  than  20  years  of  age. 

The  section  further  provides  that  the 
disposal  of  any  other  ships  that  are  not 
covered  by  this  section  be  subject  to 
notification  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  prior  to  the  proposed 
disposition. 

The  Navy,  at  my  request,  has  prepared 
a  complete  listing  of  Navy  ships  that 
have  been  transferred  to  foreign  coun- 
tries since  October  1972. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
92-270,  122  ships  were  transferred  to  20 
different  countries. 

When  one  considers  the  large  niunter 
of  ships  that  have  been  transferred  and 
the  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  I  think  the  need  for  con- 
gressional oversight  becomes  clear.  The 
recently  enacted  legislation  should  re- 
store a  balanced  approach  to  the  disposal 
of  naval  vessels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  such 
transfers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Ship 


Country 


Authority  i 


Date 


Remarks  > 


Service  date 


Tonnage 


^"«^^' Spain.; Loanj^Public  Law  92-270,  TIAS    October  1972 December  1943 I,4«0 

PlcudaSS-382 do..  do  ■ 

YTM-767 Greet*. '..""'..Vi^' 

SandlanceSS-381.  -     - 

LCM-6  No.  36824. 


B,Ba,,  ,,«-  — * October  1943.... 

■"  Br»il    rV^ i? ■---,- November  1945. 

""  i[n,.„;V" ;?,,! - ?• Previously  on  loan October  1943.... 


LCM-6  No.  6551 

Lloyd  Thomas  DD-764 

Kiowa  ATF-72 

E.  f.  Larson  00-830.. .i Korea 


.  Uruguay Lease... 


-do.. 


..do.... 


.., December  1965. 


rue     «> August  1966. 

rwi -.- .: 00 M«r,.h  10.17 


-do. 

Republic  of  China FMS .- do  p;i,7rh  ioj7 

Dominican  Republic....  Lease """"^". June  1943 

""—  Loan^^Pubiic  Law  92-270,  TiAs do "."ii""":i:i:;:::::::::::::::  Aplii  mi. 

Sioux  ATF-75.. 

^iiS;;:::::::::-  pr.vious,yon.oa„ ju,.^ 


Turkey 

..do. 


75k 

Lease... 

do.... 


do Sold,  FMS  August  1973 December  1942 

December  1972 June  1945 

do Previously  on  loan July  1943 

?o:::e^l?i'^9^!:::::::::::::::::::;:-:----^-"- 

^c^Si^?'6y8::::::::::::::::::: ^-■""--■"■---  l---""""^ 

Cant  c(y  LST-1174 BrMii!:::::::::::::::  uasi ym^nun ^Zt'r  «?-- 

Perkins  00-877 Argentina "         FMS  5?        ^m^l.  1957.... 

ST-277-.... Chile .'  FMS """ 

Bergall  SS-320 Turkey. 

Bronson  00-668 do. 

Van  Valkenburg  0D-6S6 d«. 

MSF-64 MoxiCOuI 

MSF-120 dX 

WSF-124.  ■      " 


.dOL. 


..  February  1973.. 

..do 

do 

tmi ^0 do August  1944'.' 

tJ!l ^ December  1942. 

t"3| do July  1943 


...  FMS 
...  FMS 
...  FMS 


Previously  on  loan 

-do. 


April  1945. 
October  1943.. 
June  1944. 
June  1943. 


MSMs::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::?^- ^Ki t ^-i^i??^  ■  -  - -- 

^1SF-315  da CMC S* April  1943   

John  R.  Perry  DE-1034 ^'^ii>^:V:":::".f^^":"-"~:". dS MalTg^g'^'^ 

surprise  PG,?7..^, Turkey. Loan.  FAA """J::::::::*?::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::  oc&^^ 

¥"'i''.i?^' June  1945.. 

April  1973 March  1942 


FMS. 
FMS. 
FMS. 


Sea  Leopard  SS-483 Brazil'. 

MSF-IOI Mexico.'..i; 

MSF-104 do. 

MSF-iu deL.:::.:;:;.-::::  FMS. 

MSF-306.. dC FMS 

Irwin  00-794 Brazil.. FMS  

Hancock  00-675.. do  FMS 

Cutlass  SS-478 China....!""""""  FMS 

Hanson  00-832. do.  FMS •!.  ..      ,a.c        

ShellonOD  790 "do. FMS *." ^^'' ^}^h 


do..... 

J.  E   Kyes  00-787 do. 

Warrington  00-843 do. 

Grenadier  SS-525 Venezuela 

Whidham  City  LST-1170. Turkey   . 

Defiance  PG  95 do 

Vernon  Cty  LST-1I61 VenezMta 

Skylark  ASR-20 Brazil 

Plaice  SS-390 do/."'. 

TriRRer  SS-564 \\»'>l.. ...'..'..'..'..'.       FMS 

"uperlus  DD-851 Greece 

E 'ersole  DD-789 Turkey 


-do February  1943 

do. August  1943 

00 August  1944 

do Previously  on  loan February  1944 

do do September  1943"-.-. 

-do March  1945 

do.. 


FMS.. 

FMS 

FMS 

Loan,  FAA.. 

....do 

do 


do 
do \."'".'""\JOGS,W.. 

May  1973 

June  1973 

do 


..  February  1946... 

..  Decembet  1945 

..  February  1951 

..  December  1954 

.  September  1969 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


iiii°° do May  1953 

t"| *) March  1951 

JJJr .-v-?2ii Prwlomly  on  loan February  1944 

;.      o  .:.--■-■--,;.- v,v.- Ji»lyI973 March  1952 

Loan.  Public  Law  92-270 do...  .  March  1946 

•^"S do May  1946 


1,480 

260 

1,480 

28 

28 

2,340 

1,240 

2,370 

1,240 

1,300 

1,120 

2,120 

2,120 

2,120 

2,120 

2,120 

3,560 

2,370 

1,625 

1,500 

2,120 

2,120 

890 

890 

890 

890 

890 

890 

1,370 

180 

1,500 

890 

S90 

890 

890 

2,120 

2,120 

1,500 

2,375 

2.375 

2,375 

2,375 

1,480 

2,590 

180 

2,590 

1,310 

1,480 

1,550 

2,375 

2,375 
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Ship 


Countqr 


Authority  i 


Date 


Roaarkss 


Service  dalt 


Toanage 


BuckOD-761 BrazH FMS do June  1946... 

J  C  Owens  DD-77S do FMS do .-  February  1945 

Gue't  OD-472 do FMS August  1973 Pfoviously  on  loan December  1942 

Bennett  00-473 .-do FMS do do Februpiry  1943 

Cushing  DD-797 do FMS do do January  1944 

H5lleiiDD-656 do FMS do do September  1943 

WapiroSS-37$ Turkey FMS do .do April  1945 

r'erdSS  378 do FMS do do August  1945 

ARD  25         ChHe FMS --do May  '.944 

1ST- 1066  - do FMS do March  1945 

LST-1067    do FMS --do do 

C  H  Roan  00-853  Turkey FMS September  1973 September  1946 

K(,i5!DE-250      Mexfco - FMS October  1973 August  1943 

Meg^ra  ARVA-6 --do FMS. - do _ .  June  1945 

Tiumpetfish  SS-425 Brazil FMS do January  1946 

Amberjack  SS-522 do FMS - do .— Warchl946 

Tuik  SS-426 China FMS do April  1946 

T  J  Gary  DER  326 Tunisia FMS do November  1943 

lowry  00-770. Brazil FMS do July  1944 

RemoraSS-487 Grew* —  FMS... .- do. January  1946 

Waldron  00-699 Colombia FMS - do June  1944 

Strong  DO-758 Brazil FMS. do March  1945 

Huntington  OD-781 Venezuela FMS do do 

HOA  DD-S41  Spain.. _ Loan,  Public  Law  92  270 do. November,  May  1945. 

.do do - do November  1945. 


Leary  DD-«79.. 


.do. 


0  Hare  00-889 do do do 

Corporal  SS-346 Turkey FMS November  1973. 

Cobbler  SS-344        do FMS do August  1945. 

Tucker  DD-«75        Brazil FMS December  1973 March  1945. 

Bass  00-887...'."' do. 

Isbell  00-869 Greece.. 

Lind  00-703 Korea... 

Dehaven  00-727 do.. 

Greenfish  SS  351 Brazil... 

D.  H.  FoK  00-779 Chile... 

Sperry  00  697 do.. 

Beiiham  00  796 Peru... 

Isherwood  00  520. do. 

Kimbeiley  00-521 China.. 

y,irnall  00  541 do.. 

Riley  DE-579 - - do. 


FMS do October  1945 

Loan,  Public  Law 92-270 do January  1946 

FMS  - -do September  1944 

FMS do March  1944 

FMS -do June  1946 

FMS January  1974 December  1944 

FMS do fi!ayl944. 

FMS do - Previously  on  loan December  1943 

FMS do do April  1943 

FMS do.... do May  1943 

FMS do .do December  1943 

FMS do - do March  1944 

Berry  DE-1035 Indonesia FMS.. do November  1959 

Cadrnus  AR-14: China--  FMS do..         April  1946      

llianin  T-AGOR  8 Argentina lease February  1974 October  1957 

HarderSS  568 Italy FMS do ...        .  August  1952      

Whitley  AKA  91    do. FMS .-,--^,-»::: Previously  on  lease September  1944 

Ruddy  MSF-380 .-...  Peru .f^S-v.-i ^''^^.i?!* "" " S''."li'^,l-.V 

yiL-567  .     .  .  Parasuay Loan,  FAA April  1974 October  1945 

SwisonDOyaV;--'..::....:.:...: CWna..: FMS way  1974 LOGSIJP May  1944 

TausieOO  746      do FMS do LOGSUP.  - do 

Bole00  755 do FMS do LOGSUP March  194S 

Lo  berg  00  759    ' do FMS do. LOGSUP April  1945. 

Thomason  00-760 do FMS do LOGSUP 2f'"?V.J^* 

Thomas  DO  833 do FMS do LOGSUP... M!^"f! 

BadCPrDD  657     ..-do FMS do.-. LOGSUP July  1943 

SMdOO-728 - Argentina FMS June  1974 LOGSUP. April  1944 

Cdletl  00-730 --do FMS do LOGSUP JfV^Mv.v 

ARO  11  mexko FMS do October  1943 

iDllaoSS  358 ...Spain..  f^S..      -  .-do July  1944         

AFDL  25  Cambodia Loan,  FAA : do February  1944 

Sea  Poacher  ■$5-405. Peru FMS July  1974 July  1944       

SindsT  AGOR  6 Brazil Lease - do Octobrrl964 

AtuleSS-403      Peru FMS do June  1944 

Horrii859  Turkey FMS  do LOGSUP March  1946 

P;ii»yoo'7i3 :"::::::::::.:::...  iran-..-.. fms do logsup Juiyi945 

BecunaSS319. Venezuela FdJS do LOGSUP "'»  *!**.,- 

LavalelteOD  448 Peru FMS do LOGSUP August  1942  

ZerrvOD513  .  do         FMS. do.. LOGSUP— January  1943 

Goodrich  00-831 '.     '....'..' Venezuela F.MS do LOGSUP April  1945 

vvestchesler  cty  LST-1167 Turkey. loan,  FAA August  1974 March  1954... 


2.3SO 
2.3S0 
2.120 
2,120 
2,120 
2.120 
1.500 
I.SIO 

5.2m 

1,7M 
l.TM 
2,750 
1,120 
2.100 
1,800 
1.450 
1.4S0 
1.120 
2,350 
1.500 
2.850 
2.350 
2.370 
2.352 
2.375 
3  37S 

i,ne 

LSOO 

2.370 

2,375 

2.375 

2  350 

2.350 

1.800 

2.350 

2,350 

.120 

.120 

.120 

,120 

,320 

,370 

8.aeo 

2,022 
1.540 
7.360 

8M 
70 
2,350 
2,350 
2.350 
2.350 
2,350 
2.370 
2,120 
2  350 
2.350 
4.200 
1,150 

800 
1.4M 

950 
I,4«0 
2,370 
2.370 
1.500 
2.120 
2,120 
2.370 
2.599 


I  Loan— each  loan  is  on  government- to- government  basis  in  accordance  with  the  public  law 
■ndicated  or  sec  503  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  cf  1361  as  amended.  Lease— leases  are  on  a 
Na'.-y  to  Navy  basi^  under  10  USC  2667.  FMS  Sales  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1%8  as 
imtwiti. 


■  LOGSUP—  Logistic  Support,  to  be  used  for  spare  parts  only. 


ECONOMIC   GOOD   SENSE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  little  disagreement  that  in- 
flation is  the  greatest  problem  that  we 
face  today.  Its  causes  and  its  cures,  how- 
ever, are  a  subject  of  widespread  debate. 
Biu^iness  leaders  offer  one  solution,  and 
labor  leaders  another.  Members  of  Con- 
gress speak  in  a  multitude  of  conflicting 
voices,  and  even  the  economists  them- 
selves are  unable  to  reach  a  consensus. 
We  seem  to  be  floundering  in  a  state  of 
confusion. 

In  our  continuing  effort  to  defeat  in- 
flation, a  return  to  basic  principles  and 
plain  commonsense  would  seem  to  be  our 
most  reliable  couree  of  action.  In  an  ex- 
cellent letter  to  President  Ford,  a  distin- 
guished lady  of  my  State,  Mrs.  Vivian 


S.  Wright,  County  Commissioner  of  New 
Hanover  County,  N.C..  has  provided  us 
with  a  realistic  chart  and  compass. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  read  her  letter  with  care 
and  attention,  for  it  reflects  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  our  economic  distress. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Wright  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  firm  grasp  of  economics,  and  the 
suggestions  that  she  offers  to  lift  us  out 
of  our  plight  are  most  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Wright 
to  President  Gerald  Ford  be  printed  in 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


New   H.\novxr   Countt. 
Wilmington.  N  C  .  September  30.  I'j74. 

The   I'RESIDENT, 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.  <■ 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Two  things  have 
prompted  the  writing  of  this  letter.  One  is 
your  request  for  suggestions  from  the  public 
on  how  to  fight  Inflation.  The  other  la  a 
news  report  In  the  local  daliy  paper  this 
morning  quoting  a  "White  House  Source"  on 
proposals  to  tax  gasoline  10  cents  a  gallon 
more  and  to  place  heavy  taxes  on  "excessive" 
use  of  other  fuels  to  achieve  the  "twin  goal 
of  diverting  consumers'  Inflationary  Income 
from  the  economy  and  of  controlling  the  use 
of  energy." 

With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
ask  what  "Inflationary  Income"?  I  have 
watched  news  reports  of  your  economic  sum- 
mit meetings  and  have  made  mental  not« 
of  all  the  prestigious  economists  who  wera 
present  to  offer  their  comments.  Cousplci.ous 
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by  their  absence  have  been  the  ordinary 
housewives  and  wage-earners  of  this  Coun- 
try. I  fully  believe  the  latter  two  groups  men- 
tioned hold  the  answers  to  your  questions 
and  your  search  for  advice  should  center 
therein. 

I  write  In  the  dual  capacity  of  a  housewife 
who  happens  to  hold  elective  office.  Most  re- 
spectfully I  offer  the  following  conunents 
and  suggestions. 

When  an  economist  talks  of  "Inflationary 
Income,'  I  believe  he  betrays  his  abysmal 
Ignorance  of  the  true  situation.  Any  house- 
wife could  tell  you,  for  example,  that  elec- 
tricity bills  have  Jumped  from  $35  to  $56, 
water  and  sewer  bills  have  gone  from  $28 
to  $46,  gasoline  has  gone  from  39.9?  per  gal- 
lon to  59.9*  per  gallon — all  in  less  than  a 
year.  Add  those  to  the  Jar  of  syrup  which  sold 
for  79(  and  now  Is  $1.09,  the  bag  of  sugar 
which  was  89*  and  now  Is  $2.09,  the  1-lb  bag 
of  dry  beans  which  was  19<  and  now  Is  7 1* — 
now  you  have  a  picture  of  where  that  elusive 
"inflationary  Income"  has  gone  as  wages  have 
not  kept  pace  with  rapid  rises  In  costs.  To  the 
average  housewife  or  factory  worker,  such 
cost  increases  mean  that  there  is  no  "infla- 
tionary income"  left  to  tax.  It  means  that 
doctor  appointments  have  to  be  postponed, 
the  children  do  not  have  extra  money  for  a 
Saturday  afternoon  movie,  the  house  repairs 
are  delayed,  the  ancient  automobile,  which 
serves  as  family  transportation,  must  keep 
chugging  along.  And  now  some  economist 
thinks  we  should  be  taxed  more  to  control 
our  "Inflationary  Income"  and  our  use  of  ex- 
cess-energy— how  ridiculous!  The  cost  alone 
has  already  taken  care  of  those  things. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  Country's  Eco- 
nomic problems  will  only  be  solved  when  we 
return  to  a  reliance  on  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  made  this  Country  great.  In 
other  words,  the  government  must  learn  to 
keep  its  "cotton-plckln  hands"  out  of  things 
and  let  business  have  a  chance  to  work.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  man  could  open  a  small 
business,  reinvest  his  earnings,  gradually  ex- 
pand his  operations  and  eventually  manage 
to  have  a  good  standard  of  living  for  his 
family  and  put  aside  something  for  their 
future  security.  Now  What  do  we  see?  Many 
small  businesses  are  falling  or  are  finding  it 
unfeasible  to  expand  because  of  concern  for 
the  future.  Large  corjKjrations  can  no  longer 
hire  good  workers  to  do  a  day's  work,  but 
they  are  forced  by  bureaucratic  intervention 
and  federal  controls  to  hire  someone  off  the 
street  with  no  technical  knowledge,  simply 
because  his  face  is  the  right  color  to  fill  a 
quota.  Because  of  this,  the  quality  of  work 
goes  down  and  forces  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness up,  the  stockholders  are  effectively 
cheated,  and  long-term  employees  are  dis- 
couraged from  continuing  their  hard  work  as 
they  see  non-producers  receiving  raises  and 
promotions  simply  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  or  the  fact  that  they  carry  a  name 
indicating  their  ethnic  extraction. 

Business  should  be  left  alone  to  be  Just 
that,  business,  and  not  be  expected  to  be  a 
social  agency.  Profit  should  not  be  treated  as 
a  dirty  word.  Profit  Is  where  you  find  your 
money  to  reinvest  and  Improve  and  to  pay 
a  deserved  dividend  to  those  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  yotu-  business.  Govern- 
ment siiould  be  cut  to  the  bone.  Bureaucratic 
paper-shufflers  produce  nothing  but  trouble. 
We  need  more  people  employed  in  private  in- 
dustry who  produce  something  needed  by  the 
public.  Private  enterprise — the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand — all  work  when  left  alone; 
they  only  fall  when  upset  by  governmental 
planners  and  regulators,  many  of  whom 
never  have  known  what  it  meant  to  run  a 
business  and  have  to  make  a  profit  or  go 
bankrupt. 

Our  State  of  North  Carolina  has  wisely 
seen  fit  to  require  local  governments  to  adopt 
balanced  budgets.  What  a  pity  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  not  done  likewise  with 
Its  budget.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 


the  federal  budget  could  be  cut.  Take  the 
matter  of  Revenue  Sharing  (or  Deficit  Shar- 
ing as  it  shoiild  properly  be  called)  for  an 
example.  Some  local  governments  may  use 
this  money  for  non-recurring  expenses,  but 
others  use  It  for  a  variety  of  recurring-type 
expenses  and  are  only  postponing  the  day  of 
reckoning  when  they  have  to  face  up  to  their 
real  situation.  It  really  makes  no  sense  to 
send  this  money  to  Washington  In  taxes,  pay 
a  host  of  bureaucrats  to  keep  records  of  It 
and  then  send  a  part  of  it  back  to  the  local 
conununitles  which  sent  It  to  Washington  In 
the  first  place. 

Another  example  where  cuts  could  be  made 
Is  the  Manpower  FYogram.  When  I  was  ap- 
pointed some  months  Ego  to  serve  on  the 
AnclUarj-  Manpower  Planning  Board  for  this 
area,  I  was  appalled  at  some  things  I  found. 
For  instance,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  use 
$2,000  in  tax  money  to  train  someone  to  be 
a  cashier  when  any  grocery  store  manager 
can  train  an  employee  to  do  that  in  a  week's 
time.  Our  area  has  been  blessed  with  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  unemployment  in  recent 
years,  but  still  the  manpower  expenses  have 
rolled  along — why?  Because  they  are  geared 
not  to  the  unemployed  but  to  the  so-called 
"underemployed."  What  this  means  in  actu- 
ality Is  that  a  farm-worker,  for  Instance,  is 
actively  solicited  by  some  governmental  or 
poverty  agency  employee  and  encouraged  to 
become  dissatisfied  with  his  work;  then  he  Is 
paid  to  train  for  some  so-called  "more  suit- 
able" work  for  which  he  may  or  may  not  be 
qualified  to  do  and  for  which  there  may  or 
may  not  be  openings.  In  the  meantime,  the 
local  strawberry  farms  can  find  no  workers 
to  pick  crops  and  the  local  operators  of  bulb 
farms  have  to  destroy  a  crop  of  fiowers  be- 
cause there  are  no  workers  to  pick  them. 

Another  prime  area  to  cut  would  be  in  the 
vast  welfare  programs  which  encourage  de- 
pendency on  government.  No  decent  person 
would  want  to  deny  help  to  those  who  are 
handicapped  or  to  those  who  can  no  longer 
help  themselves  because  of  age  or  Infirmity; 
but  In  the  arbitrary  setting  of  poverty  lev- 
els, etc.,  we  really  help  no  one.  Let  me  men- 
tion Just  a  couple  of  examples  known  to  me 
from  experience.  One  woman  called  me  want- 
ing help  to  obtain  more  aid  for  her  mother 
(who  was  already  receiving  much)  and  ac- 
tually made  the  statement  that  she  shouldn't 
have  to  help  her  mother  because  "there  are 
programs  for  that"!  Another  case  Is  the 
wonian  who  was  receiving  food  stamps  and 
medical  assistance  who  bought  a  $5,000  car 
for  her  son.  I  secured  a  copy  of  the  bill  of 
sale  for  the  car  and  turned  It  over  to  the 
local  welfare  department.  The  medical  as- 
sistance was  cut  off,  but  due  to  the  Insist- 
ence of  the  recipient  and  denials  which  had 
to  be  Investigated,  the  food  stamps  contin- 
ued for  several  months  while  case  workers 
Investigated.  Finally,  the  woman  herself  re- 
quested to  be  taken  off  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Even  then,  regulations  required  that 
she  be  given  another  15  days  notice  before 
being  cut  off. 

Another  area  which  should  receive  vast 
cuts  is  foreign  aid.  Many  people  are  planting 
small  gardens  because  of  high  food  costs. 
Why  should  they  pay  $3.49  for  fertilizer 
which  only  cost  99f  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  our  government  is  announcing  plans 
to  send  more  fertilizer  to  India,  for  example, 
which  Is  so  busy  building  a  nuclear  bomb 
that  it  cannot  see  Its  way  clear  to  build  a 
fertilizer  plant  to  help  Its  own  people!  Why 
should  this  country  Increase  its  national  debt 
by  sending  vast  sums  at  little  or  no  Interest 
to  a  great  number  of  countries  when  many 
of  our  businesses  are  failing  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  high  interest  rates  to  bor- 
row needed  money?  I  have  t>een  informed 
that  there  are  approximately  300  homes  on 
the  market  la  this  community  alone  which 
remain  unsold  because  there  is  not  enough 
mcrtgage  money  available  at  reasonable  rates 
wlilcli   buyers  can  afford.   The  government 


simply    must    stop    draining    off    available 
money  supplies. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  government's 
leaders  must  realize  that  they  are  In  office 
to  represent  America.  They  were  not  elected 
to  represent  the  world.  Their  actions  must 
be  those  which  benefit  the  Americans  who 
elected  them  (and  who  pay  their  blllsl).  Our 
leaders  have  no  moral  right  to  base  their 
decisions  or  actions  on  any  basis  other 
than  what  Is  best  for  the  people  who  elected 
them.  Our  forefathers  built  a  great  country, 
and  it  can  remain  great  only  if  we  return  to 
the  fundamental  principles  which  helped 
build  it — private  enterprise;  reliance  on  in- 
dividual initiative;  limited  national  govern- 
ment and  emphasis  on  local  government;  a 
strong  dependence  on  God;  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  own  a  piece  of  land  and  to  use 
It  for  his  own  best  interest,  to  work  hard 
and  to  better  himself,  to  have  pride  In  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  time  I  wrote  a 
President,  my  letter  never  got  anywhere  neai 
him.  Instead,  I  received  a  polite  acknowl- 
edgment letter  from  some  unknown  btireau- 
crat  In  one  of  those  vast  Washington  depart- 
ments, and  he  wrote  only  to  say  that  he  had 
forwarded  the  letter  to  another  of  those  vast 
departments.  I  sincerely  hope  this  letter  will 
suffer  a  better  fate  than  that  and  that  It  will 
reach  you.  My  belief  is  that  you  can  do  a 
good  Job  only  If  you  know  what  the  average 
American  Is  thinking. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  my  hope  that 
your  wife  will  have  a  complete  recovery  from 
her  illness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Vivian  S.  Wright, 
County  Commissioner. 


ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  FRED  C. 
WEYAND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15.  1974,  Gen.  Fred  C.  Wey- 
and,  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  addressed 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  at  the 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

As  we  all  know.  General  Weyand  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  October  3, 
1974  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  following  the  untimely  death  of 
Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams.  Since  this  is 
General  Weyand's  first  major  address  as 
the  Army's  new  Chief  of  Staff,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress be  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  note  that  General  Weyand  has  indi- 
cated he  intends  to  continue  those  pro- 
grams initiated  under  the  guidance  and 
leadership  of  General  Abrams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  General  Wey- 
and's address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand 

This  a  great  time  to  be  In  the  Army.  This 
is  not  the  culmination  of  200  years  of  serv- 
ice— It  is  only  the  beginning.  It  U  an  era  of 
momentum  and  opportunity — momentum 
toward  a  better  Army — opportunity  for  re- 
newed assurance  and  professionalism;  for 
increased  strength  and  effectiveness;  for 
service  that  Is  essential  to  the  continued 
survival  of  this  Nation  Just  as  it  was  essen- 
tial to  its  birth  200  years  ago. 

T^ie  opportunities  at  hand  are  not  acci- 
dents. They  didn't  arise  automatically  as  a 
result  of  the  return  of  our  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. They  re  not  the  inevitable  consequence 
of   the  end   of  the  draft   authority,  either. 
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They   didn't   originate   with   any   particular 
set  of  events  or  circumstances. 

It  takes  people — leaders — to  take  the  sand 
of  circumstances  and  the  gravel  of  events 
and  to  fuse  them  by  the  cement  of  leader- 
ship Into  a  firm  foundation  for  building  and 
for  growth.  This  Is  what  Abe  did  and  now 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  tiie  path  he 
charted  for  us. 

Oiir  Army  and  our  country — all  of  us — 
were  blessed  In  having  General  Abrams  as 
Cliief  of  Staff  for  the  past  two  years.  He  was 
one  of  a  kind.  And  although  he's  gone,  in  a 
.sen.se  he'll  be  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  a  long 
time  to  come  because  his  objective  of  a  bet- 
ter Army — better  for  the  Nation — and  for 
tliose  who  serve  It — will  be  our  objective  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Abe's  first  and  unwavering  goal,  as  you 
well  know,  was  readiness.  Last  year,  at  this 
luncheon  gathering — the  only  AUSA  con- 
vention he  addrcs-sed  as  Chief  of  Staff — he 
said,  "I  don't  need  or  want  any  more  war  .  . ." 
Our  mission  is  to  deter  war.  To  be  success- 
ful, we  must  be  strong,  and  m.iist  clearly 
liemonstrate  that  we  ha.e  the  capability  to 
stand  up  to  aggression.  Vv'e  have  to  make  the 
prospects  oX  adventurism  too  risky  and  too 
costly  to  be  an  easy  choice  for  ar.y  potential 
e;iemy. 

Our  strength  does  not  cause  war,  nor  does 
it  incite  others  to  war.  Quite  the  contrary. 
If  we  lack  credible  strength,  then  tl'.e  option 
of  war  becomes  much  more  attractive  to  a 
potential  enemy,  whereas  our  clear  strength 
causes  him  to  hold  br.ck,  to  seek  other  solu- 
tions. Strength  supports  peace.  In  today's 
world,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  weakness,  not 
strength,  that  encourages  adventurism. 

Our  watchword  is  readiness — real,  visible 
readiness — mental  readiness  as  well  as  physi- 
cal readiness.  In  seeking  readiness,  we  are 
putting  the  country's  best  Interests  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Army's  consclovisness. 

We  also  recognize  clearly  that  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goal — a  ready  volunteer  Army — 
we  have  to  remember  tliat  people  are  impor- 
tant. Our  people  need  to  be  proud  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  Army.  They  have  to  feel 
self-respect,  and  understand  the  importance 
of  their  mission.  They  need  to  be  contribut- 
ing members — not  just  present  for  duty — 
in  the  difficult  Job  of  manning  an  Army  In 
peacetime. 

The  cement  of  Abe's  leadersliip  bound  cir- 
cumstances, events  and  people  into  a  Arm 
foundation  for  the  Army.  And  we're  going  to 
build  on  that  foundation.  Abe  left  us  the 
leeacy  of  a  sense  of  purpose — a  vision  if  you 
will— for  the  Army — not  an  Impossible 
dream,  but  an  achievable  vision  of: 

An  Army  of  young  men  and  women  who 
serve  because  they  want  to  serve — and  who, 
along  with  other  Americans,  see  in  the  Army 
a  worthwhile  environment  for  service. 
A  ready  Army — capable,  strong,  responsive. 
A  stable  Army,  in  which  professionalism 
and  motivation  reach  new  levels,  and  in 
which  people  achieve  a  full  sense  of  belong- 
ing. 

An  Army  that  gives  meaning  and  substance 
to  our  Nation's  goal  of  a  generation  of  peace 
and  contributes  to  the  three  pillars  of 
strength,  partnership,  and  negotiation  that 
support  that  goal. 

An  Army  th.it  draws  a  great  measure  of 
its  strength  from  the  people  and  units  that 
make  up  its  Reserve  Components — the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve — the 
true  Total  Force. 

An  Army  that,  in  concert  with  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard,  pro- 
vides a  force  worthy  of  this  great  Nation— 
a  force  capable  of  sustaining  a  generation 
of  peace. 

An  Army  that  represents  the  ideals  of 
equality  and  justice  that  our  Nation  stands 
f  .r. 

A:i  Army  whose  presence  is  reassuring  to 
our  friends,  but  not  provocative  to  oiu"  po- 
tential enemies. 


An  Army  that  recognizes  Its  responsibility 
to  protect  and  conserve  our  economic 
strength  and  our  Nation's  resources — espe- 
cially those  resources  provided  for  the  Ar- 
my's use. 

In  short,  an  Army  of  which  every  person 
in  this  Nation  can  be  proud. 

This  is  our  vision  and  we  are  transforming 
it  into  reality. 

Our  Army  Is  made  up  of  young  men  and 
women  who  freely  chose  to  serve. 

It  is  a  ready  Army — more  ready  now  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  peacetime  history. 

The  Army  Is  stabilizing  after  a  long  decade 
of  turbtilence  and  wrenching  change. 

We  are  building  a  strong  Army— and  we 
nit;  adding  to  its  combat  strength.  Together 
wiih  tiie  other  Services  we  are  a  credible 
foice  for  peace. 

Our  Aimy  does  provide  opportunity  for  all 
on  the  basis  of  individual  ability  and  desire. 

Our  deployed  and  backup  forces  do  reas- 
sure our  friends  without  in  any  way  threat- 
ening those  whom  we  hope  to  deter  from 
aggression. 

The  Army  is  providing  essential  strength 
at  a  cost  this  Nation  can  afford,  and  our  at- 
tention is  focussed  on  drawing  greater  value 
from  the  resources  provided  to  us. 

It  is  an  Army  of  which  our  Nation  can 
be  proud. 

These  are  realities,  not  hollow  wishes,  or 
empty  dreams. 

But  we  will  do  moie. 

Our  Secretary  of  Defense  has  done  two 
things  for  us  that  are  unique  In  the  Army's 
peacetime  experience.  Insofar  as  It  Is  within 
his  power  to  do  so.  he  will  permit  us  to  sta- 
bilize our  strength  at  785,000  men  and  wom- 
en and.  most  importantly,  he  will  permit  us 
to  keep  the  savings  from  less  essential  f unc- 
tioiis  so  long  a.s  we  plow  them  back  into 
increased  combat  readiness. 

Given  a  stable  strength  budgeted  at  a 
reasonable  level,  we  beliei'e  we  can  produce 
additional  combat  capability  equivalent  to 
at  least  three  divisions.  That  is  the  commit- 
ment which  we  have  made  and  whicli  we 
hope  the  Congress  will  not  deny  us. 

Stability  will  permit  not  only  more  exTec- 
tive  use  of  our  Active  resources  but  also  an 
opportunity  to  make  fuller  use  of  o\ir  ready 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  to  a  de- 
gree never  achieved  before. 

Ou*  most  itrgent  need  In  pU  of  this  l.s  sta- 
bility. Wlien  an  organization  is  forced  to  ex- 
pand and  contract  rapidly  and  repeatedly, 
there  is  turbulence  and  inefficiency — and 
with  turbulence:  lest  energy,  lost  momen- 
tum, reduced  effectiveness.  But  when  the 
organization  is  stabilized,  and, able  to  con- 
centrate on  the  operational  mission,  rather 
than  reacting  to  imposed  changes,  it  can  be 
highly  effective  and  efficient.  That's  the  kind 
of  Army  that  a  stable  environment  can 
provide. 

Stability  not  only  affects  the  Army's  use  of 
resources.  It  is  also  a  matter  that  affects  the 
Army's  people — not  as  resources,  but  as  hu- 
man beings.  In  an  Army  that  alternately  ex- 
pands and  contracts,  It  is  Its  people  who  pay 
the  price. 

Besides  a  constant  end  strength,  the  Army 
needs  stable  ftindlng,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  minimum  levels  of  effectiveness  we  seek. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  cur  country's  eco- 
nomic health  depends  upon  all  of  us  doing 
our  level  best  to  avoid  wa.'^tc  and  extrava- 
gence.  For  the  Army,  this  means  that  our 
dollars  must  be  spent  wisely.  At  the  same 
time,  our  country  s  economic  health  depends 
in  large  measure  on  its  strength  in  the  eyes 
of  others  In  the  world.  So  weakness  brought 
about  by  insufficient  defense  is  no  solution 
to  our  economic  problems. 

Stability  in  our  strengtii  and  in  our  fund- 
ing will  sustain  the  vLsible  capability  and 
readhiess  that  will  move  us  clo.ser  to  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  peace.  Stability  will  permit  us 
to  malte  the  vision  of  a  more  effective,  pro- 
fesssioual  Army  :»  convincing  reality.  It  is 
within  range. 


We  have  not  deluded  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing we  can  achieve  these  things  alone.  We 
must  have  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  Army 
has  always  been  that  it  Is  "of  the  people." 
It  must  always  remain  "of  the  people."  With 
proper  leadership,  with  an  environment  of 
stability,  we  can  insure  that  the  Army  re- 
mains the  kind  that  Americans  can  be  pro'.-.d 
to  serve  in,  and  to  support. 

In  our  Army  of  200  years  ago  It  was  a 
different  Flory.  When  General  Washington 
was  at  Valley  Forge  in  December  of  1777.  he 
commanded  an  Anny  in  despair.  In  a  lette'." 
to  the  President  of  the  Congress,  he  detaiiei 
his  problems.  A  dtsperaie  shortage  of  provi- 
sions; lack  of  clotliing  and  blankets;  deaths 
from  e.tposure.  Mutiny.  He  wrote  movingly 
of  his  inability  to  alleviate  his  soldiers'  mis- 
ery, and  he  spoke  out  about  the  poor  support 
he  was  receiving. 

But  the  most  striking  thing  aboxit  the 
letter  was  ills  closing.  He  wrote : 

".  .  .  upon  the  ground  of  safety  anrt  polioy. 
I  am  obliged  to  conceal  the  true  State  of 
the  Aimy  from  Public  view  and  thereby  ex- 
pose myself  to  detraction  and  Calumny." 

Today  we  are  an  Army  of  the  people  In 
every  sense.  We  will  not  conceal  the  true 
state  of  tiie  Army  from  public  view.  On  the 
contrary,  our  strength  and  effectiveness  ce- 
pend  upon  the  people  seeing  it  as  it  Is.  They 
must  know  and  understand  their  Army— so 
they  can  be  proud  of  It  and  support  It.  Indi- 
viduallj-  and  collectively,  you  are  one  of  the 
main  links  between  the  Army  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  people.  With  your  continued 
help,  the  people  can  know  their  Army  better. 
And  together,  we  vill  make  the  Army's  vision 
become  a  reality.  As  Abe  used  to  say:  'Let's 
get  on  .vith  it!" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
•sentatives  by  Mr.  Beri-y,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that,  on  reconsid- 
eration, the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1163)  making  fiutlier  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  returned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections,  and  two-third.s  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  was  not  passed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  sad  note,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1:01 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
( Mr.  Allen  ' . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MCRNiNG 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moiTiing  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M.  TODAY 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
authority  of  the  majority  leader.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3 
p  m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3 
p.m.;  whereupon,  tlie  Senate  reas.«em- 
bled.  wiien  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  <Mr.  Nunit). 
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RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:01 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:20  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mansfield). 


October  17,  197  ^ 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  WAIVER  OF  RULE 
XXX  Vni  OP  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OP  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rtile 
XXXVrn  of  the  standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  be  waived  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  Donald  D.  ALsop  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota,  vice  Philip  Ne- 
ville, decea.'^ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
120— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  FROM  OCTOBER  17, 
1974,  UNTIL  NOVEMBER   18,   1974 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  The  clerk  will  st:xte  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei-fe  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  120 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hcyiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Thursday,  October  17, 
1974,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  November  18,  1974,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after  their 
respective  Members  are  notified  to  reassem- 
ble in  accordance  wllh  cectlcn  2  of  th!.-  res- 
olution, whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Prcoldent  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly, 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  Hou»  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Joint- 
ly, file  a  written  request  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  reasremble  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  Ordered.  That  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  pro- 
vided in  Sec.  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively,  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  including  veto 
messages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  re- 
solution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:22 
p  m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:11  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS   TO    THE   FEDERAL 
ELECTION   COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself,  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  93-443,  section  310,  I  submit 
recommendations  for  appointment  to 
the  Federal  Election  CommL<;sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  recommendations: 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

In  accordance  with  Pi.  93-443,  Section  310, 
the  following  reconunendations  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  above  Commission  are  sub- 
mitted: 

Joseph  P.  Meglen. 

Joan  D.  Aikeus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ommendations  will  be  received. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  submit  these  rec- 
ommendations on  behalf  of  the  distin- 


guished Republican  leader  and  myself 
because  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974.  which 
states  on  page  90  of  the  conference  re- 
port that: 

Of  the  other  members  t*o  are  apiK>inted 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
two  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  all  six  arc  subject 
to  confirmation  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  two  appointments  are  on  behalf 
of  the  President  pro  tempore.  The  new 
law  clearly  envisioned  that  all  appoint- 
ments to  this  newly  created  commission 
will  require  not  only  Senate  Confirma- 
tion but  House  confirmation  as  well.  The 
same  procedure  that  is  required  under 
the  25th  amendment  was  embraced  for 
these  nominees.  The  nominees  will  be 
referred  to  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Rules  Conmiittee  of  the  House  as  in- 
tended in  the  law. 

This  is  the  first  law  of  this  type  with 
this  kind  of  designation  that  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  joint  leadership. 
Therefore,  to  comply  with  the  int«nt  of 
the  conference  committee  and  the  law 
these  nominations  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  each  House. 

Both  these  nominations  are  exemplary 
in  the  opinion  of  the  joint  leadership.  We 
are  confident  that  their  appointments 
will  be  expeditiously  considered  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  committees. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  two  names  be  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  committees  concerned. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  for  the 
furtlier  information  of  the  Senate  that 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Joan  Aikens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  being  submitted  for  the 
1-year  term,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Meglen,  of  Montana,  is  being  submitted 
for  the  3-year  term. 


FURTHER     CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  House  Joint  Resolution 
1167. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss>  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  1167,  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  endfng  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
and  sent  over  House  Joint  Resolution 
1167,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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This  Joint  resolution  is  tlie  same  as 
the  previous  continuing  resolutions  that 
have  been  before  this  body,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  last  one  that  was 
voted  on  yesterday,  with  this  exception: 
section  113  of  the  joint  resolution  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  that  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  foreign 
assistance  by  this  joint  resolution  may 
be  used  to  purchase  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States  for  export  to  South  Viet- 
nam: and  the  other  differences,  as  I  ob- 
serve them,  are  in  the  proviso  in  section 
6,  which  has  been  changed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided.  That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
said  Acts  If  he  determines  that  such  suspen- 
sion will  further  negotiations  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  effective  only  until  De- 
cember 10,  1974  and  only  if,  during  that  time, 
Turkey  shall  observe  the  ceasefire  and  shall 
neither  Increase  its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor 
transfer  to  Cyprus  any  United  States  sup- 
plied implements  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the  crux 
of  the  controversy  has  been,  in  this  pro- 
viso. I  hear  iiunor,  though  I  cannot  state 
that  this  proviso  would  be  acceptable  to 
him.  It  is  also,  I  understand,  acceptable 
to  those  who  have  been  sponsoring  the 
proviso  in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  vill 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  the  state- 
ment of  the  President,  as  I  have  heard 
it.  Is  that  the  President  will  accept  it 
with  grave  reluctance  and  begrudgingly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  vei-y  glad  to 
have  the  qualifications  supplied  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MLssouri.  I 
have  only  entered  the  Chamber,  and  the 
action  has  been  so  rapid-fire  that  it  is 
very  hard^ttrkeep  up  with  what  anyone 
has  said^the  President  or  anyone  else. 
So  I  am  glad  to  have  these  qualifications 
made  a  matter  of  lecord  in  tliis  brief  dis- 
cussion. 

I  imagine  that  is  exactly  the  wav  the 
President  feels  about  it,  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  belabor  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Senate  wants  to  ac- 
cept the  joint  resolution  in  its  present 
form.  If  it  does,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  passed,  and  if  it  is  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  sponsored  this  provision  with 
reference  to  Turkey,  then,  if  the  Presi- 
dent accepts,  whether  with  grave  reluc- 
tance or  not,  if  he  will  accept  it  we  can 
very  promptly  dispatch  the  business  here, 
get  it  passed,  and  go  home. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  one  question  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader? 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  It 
is  the  position  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  this  permission  to  ship 
militai-y  equipment  to  Turkey,  under  the 
restrictions  as  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment, is  a  one-time  and  one-time-only 
permission? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

CONGRESS   CHANGES   tT.S.   CYPRUS    POLICY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  long  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject is  drawing  to  an  end.  I  do  not  feel 


it  is  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  Con- 
gress has  won  a  very  significant  victory. 
It  must  now  be  said  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  placing  its  Imprint 
on  America's  Cyprus  policy. 

As  I  said  in  debate  yesterday,  Congress 
should  not  allow  any  American  supplied 
weapon  of  war  to  go  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  If  we  allow  that  to  occur,  the 
United  States  would  be  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  occupation  of  that  island 
by  rearming  the  Turkish  forces  there. 
Under  the  language  adopted  by  the 
House  colleagues  this  morning — no  im- 
plement of  war  will  be  allowed  to  be 
transshipped  from  Turk^  to  the  Island 
of  Cypi-us. 

As  author  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
transfer  of  "any  U.S.  supplied  imple- 
ments of  war"  to  Cyprus,  I  would  like  to 
.•;tate  for  the  record  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the  term 
"implement  of  war"  is  a  term  of  art 
which  is  meant  to  include  any  weapon, 
weapons  system,  munition,  aircraft,  ves- 
sel, boat,  or  other  implement  of  war.  By 
"any  other  implement  of  war"  v.e  mean 
any  defense  article  which,  with  another 
defense  article  or  ammunition,  is  used 
to  kill,  woimd,  or  destroy. 

This  phrase — implement  of  war — 
would,  therefore,  not  include  such  items 
as  jeeps,  military  trucks,  ambulances, 
first  aid  equipment,  or  canteens.  Paren- 
thetically, this  Item  was  brolight  up  in 
debate  yesterday  in  the  House.  In  other 
words,  any  article  which  is  not  commonly 
used  to  kill,  wound,  or  destroy  would  be 
excluded  under  this  phrase.  My  col- 
leagues can  refer  to  section  644  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  its  en- 
tirety for  an  imderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  legislation,  and  for  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "implements  of  war." 

Let  me  illustrate  further  what  I  mean. 
Assume  the  Government  of  Turkey  were 
to  ship  a  boatload  of  hand  grenades  with- 
out firing  pins  to  Cyprus  on  a  Monday. 
Assume  further  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key were  to  ship  a  boatload  of  firing  pins 
to  Cj-prus  on  a  Tuesday.  Under  the  defi- 
nitions as  found  in  section  644  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  now- 
embodied  in  this  resolution,  each  of  these 
shipments  would  be  prohibited. 

Or,  by  way  of  example,  suppose  Tur- 
key shipped  over  to  Cyprus  10  jet  planes 
without  wheels  and  then  later  shipped 
over  10  sets  of  wheels  to  Cyprus.  Each  of 
these  shipments  would  be  prohibited 
under  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  this  unfortunate 
confrontation  with  the  Executive  has 
ended  with  a  very  significant  accomphsh- 
ment.  It  is  not  only  an  accomplishment 
of  the  Congress  of  thhe  United  States,  it 
is  an  accompllsliment  for  our  svstem  of 
government.  The  message  that  Congress 
will  send  today  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
alike  is  unmistakable:  the  aggression  of 
Turkey  is  being  repudiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  the  message  we  send  to 
the  American  people  is  that  no  man  is 
above  the  law. 

On  December  10,  if  Turkish  troops 
have  not  totally  withdrawii  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,   the  President  would 


not  be  within  the  intent  of  Congress  were 
he  to  certify  that  Turkey  was  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  Military  assistance 
to  that  nation  would  then  be  terminated. 
That  point  has  been  made  clear  by  ths 
authors  of  this  prohibition  in  both 
Houses.  After  December  10, 1974,  nd  mili- 
tary equipment  or  supplies  can  be  trans- 
ported to  Turkey  by  any  means,  directly 
or  indirectly,  unless  and  imtil  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  two  determinations  and 
certifications  required  by  this  section. 

The  result  of  our  action  today  is  that 
from  now  on,  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Cyp- 
rus matter  will  no  longer  be  tilted  toward 
Turkey.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  period 
between  now  and  December  10,  our  dip- 
lomats will  be  able  to  influence  the  par- 
ties to  this  tragic  affair  to  negotiate.  I 
am  confident  that  those  who  are  negoti- 
ating for  the  United  States  will  be  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  act  as  a  medi- 
ator between  the  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Moss).  The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  pass?  (Putting  the  question.) 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1167) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  permitted  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  during  the  ad- 
journment period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  ALL  NECESSARY  DOCU- 
MENTS DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  all 
necessary  documents  during  the  ad- 
journment period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


/ 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

item  of  business  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair  or  until  that 
item  of  business  arrives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  5:37  pjn.  recessed  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair;  whereupon,  at  5:40  p.m. 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Griffin). 
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stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Monday,  November  18,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  5:41 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  xmtll  Mon- 
day, November  18,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  we  are  waiting  for  only  one  other 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  18,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120,  that  the  Senate 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-443,  section  310.  the  following 
were  appointed  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission: 

Joseph  p.  Meglen,  of  Montana,  for  a  term 
of  3  years. 

Joan  D.  Alkens,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  term 
of  1  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  FARMER  S  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  16,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  of  escalating  prices  at  the  super- 
market, many  people  find  it  all  too  easy 
to  blame  the  farmer  for  the  prices  they 
must  pay. 

Recently  Mr.  Stephen  D'Arrlgo,  Jr. 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Public  Forum  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  which  gives  an- 
other side  to  this  story.  I  commend  Mr. 
D'Arrigo's  letter  to  both  farmers  and 
consumers.  His  letter  follows: 

Salinas,  Calif.,  October  10, 1974. 
Public  Forum, 
San  Jose  Mercury,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  a  reply  to  "Oirst  Butz" 
PubUc  Forum  of  October  10,  1974.  There  are 
a  few  considerations  overlooked  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ton and  I  present  them  here. 

Basically,  Mr.  Walton,  the  taxpayer  has  a 
choice,  namely  government  subsidies  or 
higher  food  cost.  He  can't  have  simultane- 
ously low  cost  food  and  no  subsidy.  There 
lb  no  law,  moral  or  legaJ,  that  requires  a 
farmer  to  produce  wheat  or  any  other  crop 
and  seU  at  a  loss  In  order  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  this  country  with  the  lowest  food 
budget  ai  a  percent  of  the  consumer  dollar 
In  the  world. 

For  forty  years  the  Government  ^as  main- 
tained artificially  high  surpluses  for  a  mixed 
bag  of  reasons — mostly  bureaucratic  and  po- 
litical. Naturally,  this  lowers  prices  below 
production  costs  and  requires  a  bureaucratic 
agency  to  administer  the  "program".  They, 
therefore,  have  a  stake  In  the  program" — 
their  Jobs.  The  politician  can  go  home  and 
brag  about  the  lowest  food  cost  in  the  world. 
Everyone  Ls  happy  except  the  taxpayer  who 
foots  the  bill  and  the  farmer  who  no  longer 
enjoys  the  frtUts  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, which  happens  to  Include  the  benefits 
of  a  supply  and  demand  economy. 

Because  the  surpluses  are  the  lowest  since 
1943  does  not  mean  that  this  artificial  sur- 
plus v.as  the  "magic"  level  or  the  wise  eco- 
nomic surplus  level.  We  presently  have  a 
surplus  and  U  Is  a  healthy  surplus.  Until  the 
breaking  of  the  export  contracts,  tlie  farm- 
ers were  holding  back  In  excess  of  70%  of 
the  1974  crop,  and  we  are  still  In  an  adequate 
grain  situation.  The  "shortage"  Is  political 
hokum.  The  1975  acreage  Is  committed  to 
planting  or  In  the  process  of  being  planted. 

While  the  public  may  complain  about  the 
"high"  price  of  wheat,  they  also  complain 
about  the  subsidies.  You  wUl  ellheir  have  to 


accept  the  higher  prices  and  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  farming  business  through 
Its  controls  and  subsidies;  or  support  the 
controls  and  subsidies  in  return  for  lower 
wheat  prices.  You  cant  have  both. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Butz,  but  It  does 
appear  he  Is  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  has  done  what  you.  the  taxpayer,  have 
been  demanding  the  past  40  years  and  now 
you  don't  like  the  alternative.  You  have  en- 
joyed a  food  bin  as  low  as  15  cents  of  the 
consumer  dollar  for  decades.  At  the  present 
19  or  20  cents.  It  Is  stlU  the  lowest  of  any 
nation  In  the  world — the  next  lowest  being 
In  excess  of  26  cents. 

It  Is  strange  Indeed  that  we  do  not  hear 
the  same  complaints  about  paytng  $1,000 
more  for  a  1075  auto  or  more  every  year  for 
cigarettes,  t.v.,  clothes,  boats,  sports,  etc.  But, 
apparently,  the  farmer  Is  expected  to  subsi- 
dize the  US.  citizens  dinner  table. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  D'Arhico,  Jr. 


CALLS  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
QUIRY INTO  POLITICAL  HEAR- 
INGS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF   JflSSOnRI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent series  of  articles  by  Robert  Adams, 
Wa.<5hington  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  alleges  numerous 
instances  of  political  Influence  being 
used  to  secure  positions  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  positions  which  the 
law  says  should  be  awarded  strictly  on 
a  merit  basis. 

These  are  disturbing  reports  and  I 
beUeve  the  relevant  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  begin  an  immediate  in- 
quiry into  the  situation  and,  if  the  facts 
are  as  charged,  conduct  full  public 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  one  who 
is  not  anxious  to  put  Watergate  and  all 
it  represented  behind  us.  But  we  would 
have  sadly  missed  the  lessons  of  that 
national  trau.ma  if  we  fail  to  correct  the 
corruption  that  was  revealed  before  we 
clo.<;e  the  book. 

No  offense  of  the  Watergate  period 
was  more  shocking  or  more  threatening 
to  our  sy.stem  of  Government  than  the 
political  manipulation  of   Government 


agencies.  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
root  out  these  abuses  and  to  see  that 
they  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  I  referred  to  and 
an  editorial  from  the  September  29,  1974 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recop.d,  as  follows : 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 
September  25,  19741 
Civil   Service    Head    Helped    Get    GEA    Job 
FOB  Politician's  Cousin 
(By  Robert  Adams) 
Washington,   September   25. — The    cousin 
of  a  Texas  Representative  was  given  a  federal 
career  Job  after  Robert  E.  Hampton,  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  person- 
ally told   the  No.  2  man  In  a  Government 
agency  of  a  desire  "to  help"  the  Representa- 
tive, the  Post-Dispatch  learned  today. 

According  to  documents  In  the  hands  of 
Government  Investigators,  Hampton  made 
his  desire  knou-n  In  a  Dec.  8,  1970,  letter  to 
Bod  Kreger,  then  deputy  administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  letter  concerned  Job  possibUUles  for 
Dwlght  W.  Jones,  a  first  cousin  of  Representa- 
tive Robert  Price  (Rep.) .  Texas.  It  noted  that 
Jones  had  passed  the  ClvU  Service  examina- 
tion and  added:  "If  at  all  possible,  I  would 
like  to  help  Congres.sman  Price." 

The  documents  indicate  that  Jones  w»9 
quickly  considered  a  "must  case"  by  GSA 
staff  and  later  received  a  mid-level  career 
Job  In  the  Kansas  City  repional  office  of  the 
GSA. 

The  documents  include  a  Jan.  26.  1971. 
letter  over  the  name  of  Robert  L.  Kunzlg, 
who  wa.s  then  administrator  of  OSA,  to  Hamp- 
ton saying  that  a  position  had  been  "estab- 
Uahed"  for  Jones — although  Jones  heatedly 
denied  today  that  any  job  had  been  set  up 
Just  for  him.  Jones  said  his  post  as  Customer 
Service  Director  for  the  Kan.-jas  City  regional 
office  of  GSA's  Federal  Supply  Service  had 
existed  long  before  he  was  hired. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  In- 
vestigating alleged  patronage  rings  In  GSA 
and  other  agencies  since  at  least  last  year. 
But  today's  disclosure  was  the  first  public 
Indication  that  the  commission's  chairman 
had  ever  passed  along  a  desire  to  help  a  po- 
litical figure  in  connection  with  «  federal 
Job. 

It  was  also  the  first  time  that  the  name 
of  Kunzlg,  who  Is  now  a  Jud^e  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  had  been  connected 
with  attempts  to  find  a  Job  for  a  person  In- 
directly referred  by  a  political  patron. 
In  an  interview,  Hampton  said  he  did  not 
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consider  his  action  imprc^er,  but,  "I  probably 
wouldn't  do  it  again." 

Kunzlg,  through  a  law  clerk,  refused  to 
comment. 

According  to  federal  regulations.  Civil  Serv- 

« ice  Jobs  euch  as  Jones's  are  supposed  to  be 

filed  on  merit  under  a  competitive  system. 

No  special  favoritism  Is  to  be  shown  to  any 

candidate. 

Sources  familiar  with  Civil  Service  rules 
told  the  Post-Dispatch  that  although  Hamp- 
ton's action  did  not  appear  to  be  Illegal,  it 
raised  serious  questions  about  propriety. 

One  congressional  source  said  it  might  ap- 
pear inconsistent  for  Hampton  to  be  the  chief 
guardian  of  the  nation's  merit  system,  while 
at  the  same  time  making  a  referral  of  his 
own  b.ised  on  a  desire  to  do  a  favor  for  a 
political  figure. 

"That  letter,  coming  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  woiild  carry 
an  awful  lot  of  weight  going  Into  a  depart- 
ment or  agency,"  the  source  said. 

"A  guy  would  have  to  be  very  naive  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  treated  as  Just 
another  character  reference." 

The  source  noted  also  that  Hampton  was 
among  those  who  might  ultimately  sit  In 
Judgment  on  the  question  of  disciplining 
the  eight  or  more  G.SA  staff  members  who 
have  been  charged  with  violating  the  Civil 
Service  rules.  "He'll  be  sitting  on  a  case  In 
which  he  himself  seems  to  have  been  in- 
volved In  one  matter,"  the  source  said. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  man  in  charge 
of  upholding  the  Civil  Service  rules  should 
have  no  part  In  referring  people  for  Civil 
Service  Jobs." 

In  another  development,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee said  a  subcommittee  of  his  panel 
would  hold  hearings  on  tlie  alleged  violations 
of  the  ClvU  Service  laws. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  a  Joint 
statement  by  Representatives  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulskl  (Dem.) ,  New  York,  the  chairman,  and 
David  W.  Henderson  (Dem.),  North  Carolina, 
vice  chairman. 

In  the  statement,  the  two  praised  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford's  recent  directive  that 
agencies  and  departments  must  keep  the 
merit  system  free  from  politics.  They  said, 
however,  that  they  were  upset  about  what 
they  considered  "inordinate  delays"  by  GS.^ 
In  taking  disciplinary  action  against  eight 
staff  members  accused  in  a  still-secret  Civil 
Service  Commission  report. 

Dulskl  and  Henderson  said  their  commit- 
tee had  been  conducting  its  own  Investiga- 
tion into  allegations  that  ClvU  Service 
violations  had  become  widespread  under  the 
Nixon  Administration,  and  said  the  investi- 
gation would  go  on. 

Hampton's  Dec.  8,  1970,  letter  to  Kreger 
was  typed  on  Civil  Service  Commission  sta- 
tionary. Using  a  "Dear  Rod"  salutation.  It 
said: 

"Attached  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dwlght  W. 
Jones'  resume,  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
on  Sunday. 

"On  Oct.  12,  1070,  he  was  rated  eligible 
in  our  Senior  Level  Positions  examination 
for  grades  OS-13  and  14  (mid-level  career 
Jobs) . 

"Is  he  someone  whose  services  you  could 
use  in  yoxir  organization  in  view  of  his  sales 
and  purchasing  background?  If  at  all  possi- 
ble, I  would  like  to  help  Congressman  Price 
and  would  appreciate  your  letting  me  know 
what  his  chances  are  for  employment." 

The  letter  was  signed  "Bob,"  with  Hamp- 
ton's full  name  underneath. 

According  to  the  documents  obtained  by 
the  Post-Dispatch,  Kreger  then  wrote  a 
"Memorandum  to  the  Administrator"  In 
which  he  said: 

"Bob  Hampton  has  referred  an  applicant, 
Dwlght  W.  Jones  of  Llvermore,  Calif.,  to  us 
for  a  GS-13  or  14  position  In  the  Federal 
Supply  Service.  Jones  Ij.  related  to  Robert 
Pilce,  a  cousin  of  the  Congressman  from 
Texas,  and  Bob  Hampton  would  like  to  help 
ihe  Congressman. 
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"I  told  Bob  Hampton  that  I  .aiew  you 
would  want  to  do  everything  pussible  to 
help."  The  GSA's  administrator  at  the  time 
was  Kunzig. 

The  memcK'andum  went  on  to  say  that 
Kreger  had  given  the  papers  to  a  staff  mem- 
ber "and  aaked  that  he  give  this  matter 
urgent  priority." 

A  "note  to  file,"  which  bears  no  signature, 
told  of  two  phone  calls  made  in  regard  to  a 
Job  of  Jones.  It  said  that  Jones  "is  a  must 
case." 

A  Jan.  26,  1971,  letter  bearing  Kimzig's 
signature,  and  addressed  to  Hampton,  said: 

"Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that  we  have 
established  a  GS-13  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  Federal  Supply 
position  In  Kansas  City  for  Dwlght  Jones. 

"We  will  be  requesting  his  name  certifica- 
tion from  your  St.  Louis  regional  office  next 
week. 

"I  am  glad  that  we  could  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  this  matter." 

In  an  interview,  Hampton  acknowledged 
that  he  wouldn't  make  such  a  referral  today, 
although  he  denied  any  impropriety. 

He  said  he  had  personaUy  sent  letters  about 
Individuals  to  agencies  on  other  occasions 
since  being  named  chairman  by  then  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1969.  He  put  the 
total  number  at  "not  more  than  30,"  and 
said  that  most  were  referred  to  him  from 
nonpolitlcol  sources. 

Except  for  Jones,  he  said,  "to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  not  one  of  them  ever  got  a 
Job."  He  said  he  referred  Jones  to  GSA  be- 
cause Price  was  a  personal  friend  of  his. 

"I  didn't  look  upon  my  letter  to  them  as 
a  request  to  do  anything  improper,"  Hamp- 
ton said,  "and  I  dont  think  I  can  be  held 
responsible  for  what  they  (the  GSA)  might 
have  done." 

In  looking  at  the  documents,  he  said,  "It's 
quite  obvious  that  they  were  trying  to  please 
me." 

Hampton  said  he  felt  that  the  tone  of  his 
letter  "anticipated  the  possibility  of  a  nega- 
tive reply.  It  was  not  something  where  I 
said:  Go  out  and  do  this  because  I  want  it." 

Hampton  noted  that  he  was  currently  in 
a  bureaucratic  dispute  with  OSA  over  wheth- 
er the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the 
power  to  order  that  GSA  staff  members  be 
disciplined.  He  voiced  a  suspicion  that  some 
In  GSA  might  be  attempting  to  smear  him 
because  he  had  attacked  the  "patronage  ring" 
considered  friendly  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

Hampton  noted  that  the  commission  was 
also  investigating  a  number  of  other  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  the  Social  RehabUita- 
tion  Service  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Administration. 

"There  are  lots  of  poUtlcal  people  who 
aren't  happy  with  what  I'm  doing,"  he  said. 

Others,  however,  have  questioned  whether 
the  commission  has  moved  decisively  enough 
In  breaking  up  what  Hampton  views  as  per- 
haps the  greatest  threat  to  the  merit  system 
in  its  90-year  history. 

It  was  noted  that  Frederic  V.  Malek,  a 
former  White  House  aid,  told  the  Senate 
Watergate  ccmmlttee  earlier  this  year  that 
he  "consulted  with  Mr.  Hampton,  chairman 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  on  a  lot 
of  things." 

Malek  was  tl^e  author  of  the  controversial 
"Responsiveness  Program"  in  the  1972  presi- 
dential campaign.  Its  purpose  was  to  use  the 
grant-making  and  other  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Go'.ernment  to  help  Nixon  with  re-elec- 
tion. 

In  addition,  Malek  was  Involved  in  Job  re- 
cruitnaent  at  the  Nixon  White  House  and 
iias  acknowledged  helping  to  refer  persons 
friendly  to  the  Admlnl.-.tration  to  various 
agencies  for  political  and  career  jobs.  Malek, 
however,  said  he  placed  no  pressure  on  any 
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agency  to  hire  someone  for  a  specific  ClvU 
Service  Job,  even  though  the  White  House 
used  a  four-level  rating  system  with  ''must 
place"  at  the  top. 

In  responae.  Hampton  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch that  he  consulted  with  Malek  only  on 
legitimate  topics,  such  as  what  positions 
could  be  properly  exempted  from  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

Hampton  said  he  had  no  idea  untu  earlier 
this  year  that  a  Nixon  Administration  per- 
sonnel aid  named  Alan  May  had  written  a 
document  caUed  a  "Federal  Political  Person- 
nel Manual."  In  the  manual.  May  discusses 
ways  of  "getting  around"  the  ClvU  Service 
laws  and  removing  career  government  em- 
ployes who  were  not  loyal  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. 

Hampton  said  be  was  "utterly  shocked"  by 
the  manual.  He  said  it  displayed  a  tone  of 
contempt  for  the  ClvU  Service  system. 

Hampton  said  he  had  gone  to  the  White 
House  three  times  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  ask  for  a  directive  similar  to  the 
one  President  Ford  Issued  this  month.  TTie 
NLxon  White  House  never  issued  such  a  di- 
rective, he  noted. 

Hampton  served  as  a  personnel  specialist 
in  tlie  Air  Force  and  in  the  White  House  un- 
der Presidents  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and 
John  P.  Kennedy  before  being  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  in  1961. 
He  was  named  chairman  in  1969  and  was  re- 
appointed in  1973. 

Neither  Price  nor  Kreger  could  be  reached 
for  comment  about  the  Jones  case. 

Jones,  however,  defended  his  appointment 
to  the  Job  he  now  holds  in  the  Kansas  City 
regional  GSA  office.  He  gave  the  name  of  his 
predecessor,  who  confirmed  Jones's  conten- 
tion that  the  post  bad  existed  before  Jones 
came. 

Jones  noted  that  the  GSA  was  the  agen- 
cy responsible  for  managing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's buildings  and  procuring  Its  sup- 
pUes. 

"I'm  not  some  used-car  salesman  who  was 
unqualified  for  the  Job  but  was  brought  in 
as  a  favor  to  somebody,"  Jones  said.  "I  took 
the  ClvU  Service  exam  and  passed  It.  I've  had 
20  years  In  the  furniture  business.  Tliey 
needed  somebody  with  that  experience." 

Jones  said  he  had  no  idea  that  hi;  name 
had  been  discussed  in  high  places  at  GSA 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  before  he 
got  the  Job.  "I  guess  I'm  flattered,"  he  said. 

Jones  said  his  mother  and  Representative 
Price's  mother  were  sisters,  making  him  and 
Price  first  cousins.  He  refused  to  go  Into  de- 
taU  Kbout  his  dlsciissions  with  Price  about 
a  federal  Job,  but  said: 

"Maybe  I'm  naive  about  this,  but  If  you're 
qualified  for  a  jcb.  It  doesn't  seeg^  like  such 
a  no-no  to  call  on  8omelx>dy  for  help.  If  you 
were  dating  the  President's  daughter,  maybe 
he  could  help  you  out." 

[From  the  St.  Louls-Dlspatch,  Sept.  26.  1974] 

GSA  Obliged  Fosd  and  Scott  on  Job 

Referrals,  Piles  Show 

(By  Robert  Adams) 

Washington,  September  26. — Officials  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  dis- 
cussed— and  sometimes  apparently  carried 
out — plans  to  create  special  jobs  for  persons 
referred  by  powerful  political  figures  in- 
cluding then  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
and  Senate  Republican  minority  leader 
Hugh  Scott,  confidential  documents  showed 
today. 

An  effort  to  circumvent  the  usual  C'.vU 
Service  procedures  to  help  a  man  referred  by 
Mr.  Ford,  before  he  became  President,  is  dis- 
cussed In  a  March  25,  1971,  memorandum 
attributed  to  Rod  Kreger,  who  then  the  No. 
2  man  at  OSA. 

In  a  "Memorandum  to  the  Administrator," 
who  was  then  Robert  L.  Kxinzig.  Kreger  dis- 
cussed the  pos&lbUity  of  creating  a  special 
Job  for  a  65-year-old  building  maintenance 
man  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mr.  Ford's 
home  town. 
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At  one  time  Kunzlg  was  Scott's  adminis- 
trative assistant. 

"As  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  too  many  favors  for  Gerry  Ford,  this  may 
be  a  chance  to  help  out,"  the  memo  said. 

Other  documents  obtained  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch  show  a  belief  by  Government  in- 
vestigators that  at  least  some  persons  re- 
ferred to  GSA  by  Scott,  of  Pennsvlvania  were 
given  preferential  treatment  in  "violation  of 
Civil  Service  regulations. 

The  documents  include  a  54-page  report 
by  the  CivU  Service  Commission  which  has 
been  a  closely  held  secret  since  it  was  com- 
piled in  October  1973. 

One  GSA  personnel  officer.  Arthur  O.  Pal- 
man,  whose  complaints  prompted  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  investigation,  told  the 
Post-Dispatch  he  believed  the  reported  spe- 
cial treatment  for  Scott's  referrals  was  'an 
outrage — it's  as  rotten  as  it  can  be." 

Both  the  Wiilte  House  and  Scott's  offlce 
strongly  denied  that  either  Mr.  Ford  or  Scott 
had  been  Involved  in  improper  activities. 

Spokesmen  for  both  men  noted  that  it  was 
entirely  proper  for  Representatives  or  Sena- 
tors to  refer  Job  applicants  to  federal  agen- 
cies. They  said  that  no  special  treatment 
was  ever  requested  and  that  Mr.  Ford  and 
Scott  would  have  condemned  any  violations 
of  Civil  Service  procedures  if  they  had 
known  about  them. 

Today's  disclosures  came  amid  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  widening  scandal  Involving 
alleged  attempts  to  subvert  the  Civil  Service 
system.  Under  the  law,  federal  career  Jobs 
are  supposed  to  be  filled  on  merit,  without 
regard  to  political  or  other  connections. 

The  Post-Dispatch  disclosed  yesterday 
that  Robert  E.  Hampton,  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  had  himself 
referred  an  applicant  to  GSA  In  1970  on  be- 
half of  Texas  Republican  Representative 
Robert  Price  with  the  notation:  "If  at  all 
possible.  I  would  like  to  help  Congressman 
Price. "  The  applicant  was  later  given  a  fed- 
eral Job  after  being  treated  as  a  "must  case" 
by  GSA  staff. 

In  the  March  25,  1971,  memo  mentioning 
Mr.  Ford,  Kreger  WTOte:  "Congressman  Gerry 
Ford  has  referred  a  Mr.  Emil  Galde  to  us." 
The  memo  said  that  Galde,  Grand  Rapids, 
wanted  a  Job  working  on  the  construction 
of  &  new  federal  building  there. 

The  memo  said  that  one  division  of  GSA 
was  prepared  to  take  Galde;  "however.  In 
doing  so  they  will  have  to  create  a  position 
for  him.  We  would  also  have  to  qualify  him 
on  a  Civil  Service  register  and  obtain  a  cer- 
tlflcation.  Another  complication  Is  that  Mr. 
Galde  Is  65  years  of  age." 

The  memo  ends  with  the  reference  to  doing 
a  favor  for  Ford.  Mr.  Ford  was  then  House 
Republican  minority  leader  and  represented 
a  Michigan  Congressional  district  that  In- 
cluded Grand  Rapids. 

A  June  8.  1971,  "Note  to  file"  on  Galde  said 
that  no  Jobs  had  been  found  In  Grand 
Rapids,  but  that  he  had  been  offered  a  94  97- 
an-hour  Job  as  a  plumber  at  Battle  Creek 
or  Detroit.  Galde  declined  the  offers.  It  said. 
"Mike  Norton  told  me.  this  date,  that  we 
had  fulfilled  our  obligation  to  Congressman 
Ford's  office,"  the  undersigned  memo  said. 

Norton,  who  now  runs  GSA's  regional  office 
In  Denver,  said  he  didn't  recall  the  case.  Nor- 
ton was  Congressional  liaison  for  GSA,  which 
is  the  agency  responsible  for  managing  fed- 
eral building  and  obtaining  supplies  for  the 
Federal  Government,  at  the  time. 

Asked  about  the  purported  "obligation"  to 
Mr.  Ford,  Norton  said:  "I  don't  believe  I 
would  have  made  such  a  remark."  He  said  he 
felt  no  obligation  to  do  any  such  favors  for 
Congressmen. 

Norton  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
"special  referral  units"  said  to  exist  within 
GSA  and  a  number  of  other  agencies.  Fed- 
eral^ Investigators  have  Bald  evidence  points 
to  widespread  attempts  to  place  Republican 
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and  friends  of  Nixon  Administration  figures 
in  career  Jobs  through  the  units,  which  pur- 
portedly operated  outside  the  regular  ClvU 
Service  system. 

Paul  Miltish,  a  spokesman  for  President 
Ford,  noted  that  the  tfocuments  did  not  Indi- 
cate any  Improper  requests  on  Mr.  Ford's 
part.  He  noted  also  that  Mr.  Ford  had  issued 
a  directive  earlier  this  month  calling  on 
agency  heads  to  stick  to  the  merit  svstem. 

Emli  Galde  died  In  October  1971.  His  wife 
said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that  he  had 
been  offered  a  GSA  Job  outside  Grand  Rapids, 
but  declined.  She  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  her  husband  had  taken  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice test. 

"We  had  some  friends  who  are  very  good 
friends  of  the  Fords,  and  that  probably 
helped  a  lot,"  Mrs.  Galde  said. 

On  the  Scott  referrals,  the  Post-Dispatch 
learned  that  federal  investigators  found  a 
special  file  at  GSA  for  Scott  referrals  and 
special  file  for  referrals  from  Pennsylvanians 
in  general. 

At  least  34  persons  were  said  to  have  been 
placed  at  GSA  after  being  referred  bv  Scotts 
omce.  The  White  House  personnel  office  was 
said  to  have  sponsored  69  successful  appli- 
cants at  GSA. 

It  was  noted  that  several  present  and 
former  high  GSA  officials  are  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  include  Kunzlg,  the  former  head 
of  the  agency,  and  Arthur  Sampson,  the  cur- 
rent administrator. 

"Scott  virtually  ran  that  agency,"  one 
source  told  the  Post-Dispatch.  "Even  other 
Senators  when  they  wanted  something  done 
there  went  to  Scott." 

Investigators  reported  also  that  Martin 
Hamberger.  Scott's  administrative  assistant, 
and  others  on  his  staff  were  often  consulted 
by  GSA  on  personnel  matters. 

In  Its  stlll-secret  54-page  report,  a  copy  of 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Post -Dispatch, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  concluded  that 
preferential  treatment  exUted  In  GSA  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  ClvU  Service  rules. 

The  report  said  the  evidence  was  "clear 
and  conclusive"  that  "through  the  special  re- 
ferral system,  GSA  officials  gave  improper 
preferential  treatment  to  candidates  referred 
from  nominally  political  sources." 

The  Investigation  showed  "very  serious  dis- 
regard of  personnel  laws  In  the  General 
Services  Administration.  These  violations  of 
merit  principles  require  Immediate  and 
strong  action,"  the  report  said. 

The  report  cited  at  least  three  cases  In 
which  men  referred  by  Scott's  office  were 
given  Jobs  In  apparent  circumvention  of  nor- 
mal procedures. 

It  quoted  also  a  memo  from  a  GSA  opera- 
tive dated  June  1972  to  Palman,  Instructing 
him: 

"Please  do  not  publicly  announce  these  In- 
structions: keep  the  list  of  all  vacancies,  OS- 
1  through  GS-15  In  the  State  of  Pennflylva- 
nia  current.  I  will  get  the  OK  for  filling  these 
Jobs  from  the  sixth  floor  and  pass  It  back 
to  you." 

Palman,  who  works  in  the  GSA  regional 
office  that  Includes  Pennsylvania,  is  quoted 
as  replying  something  like:  "have  they  no 
shame?" 

One  case  cited  In  the  report  Is  that  of  J. 
Ronald  Smith,  a  former  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  late  Representative  Robert 
Corbett.  HU  application  was  referred  bv 
Scott.  •' 

Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  wanted  a  Job  as 
assistant  buildings  manager  but  did  not 
qualify,  the  report  said. 

A  new  position,  that  of  administrative  of- 
ficer, was  set  up  for  Smith,  the  report  states. 
Such  a  Job  In  a  regional  office  as  small  as 
Pittsburgh's  "was  and  continues  to  be 
unique,"  the  report  said. 

The  report  quoted  two  GSA  officials,  Joseph 
Salerno  and  Jerry  Vallery,  as  saying  the  Job 
was  set  up  especially  for  Smith.  "The  entire 
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process  was  a  direct  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  special  referral  system,  giving  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  certain  applicants,"  the 
report  said. 

"Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  at  a  premium 
pay  rate  .  .  .  into  a  position  created  espe- 
cially for  him."  The  report  added,  however, 
that  Smith  appeared  qualified  for  the  lob 
he  held.  ^ 

In  a  related  document  obtained  by  the 
Post-Dispatch,  a  GSA  personnel  operative 
told  a  colleague:  "We  are  ready  to  go  on  the 
two  must  referrals  that  you  gave  me  from 
Senator  Scott's  office."  One  of  the  two  was 
Smith,  who  was  recommended  for  the  newly 
created  post  at  a  salary  of  $16,404  a  year,  only 
$600  below  that  of  a  supervisor. 

The  report  cites  also  the  case  of  Joseph 
Newman,  who  was  given  a  700-hour  appoint- 
ment to  a  custodial  labor  Job  in  WUkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  after  being  referred  by  Scott. 

Though  Newman  could  not  be  certified  un- 
der CivU  Service  for  a  fulltime  permanent 
Job.  h©  was  given  a  700-hour  temporary  Job 
under  circumstances  that  the  report  calls 
"highly  unusual." 

A  third  case  was  that  of  Harold  D.  Kitchen 
who  was  also  referred  by  Scott.  The  report 
said  Kitchen  was  given  a  810.470  Job  as  assist- 
ant buildings  manager  at  WUkes-Barre  after 
falling  to  score  high  enough  on  the  Civil 
Service  register  for  another  Job. 

The  report  quotes  one  GSA  official  as  saj'- 
Ing  the  Job  apparently  "was  set  up  fop'Mr 
Kitchen." 

Hamberger.  Scott's  assistant,  denied  In  a 
telephone  Interview  that  Scotts  office  had 
ever  asked  any  special  favors.  He  said  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  memo  asking  that  Penn- 
sylvania openings  be  kept  track  of  at  GSA 
When  asked  about  the  allegations  that 
Pennsylvania  got  special  treatment,  he  re- 
plied: "I  think  its  logical  to  assume  that 
Pennsylvanians  will  work  as  hard  for  Penn- 
sylvanians as  Texans  will  for  Texans  and 
Callfornians  will  for  Callfornlans." 

But  Hamberger  said  Senator  Scott  fully 
supported  the  merit  system  and  would  not 
have   wantec.   It   violated   on   hU  behalf 

'Im  imaware  that  we  ever  were  in  a  po- 
sition where  we  asked  for  anything  other 
than  proper  consideration,"  Hamberger  said 
In  fact,  -proper  consideration"  Is  a  code 
phra.se  that  I  insisted  be  put  In  my  letter  " 
Scotts  letter  on  Smith,  however,  contained 
iio  such  phrase.  It  said  Scott  recommended 
Smith  "mostly  highly"  for  the  Job  of  buUd- 
Ing  manager,  and  said,  "I  would  be  most 
grateful  If  you  would  favorably  consider  thLs 
appointment."  The  letter,  dated  May  6  1971 
was  sent  directly  to  Kanzlg.  Kanzlg,  now  a 
Judge  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  has  re- 
fused  to  comment  on  the  GSA  situation 

Hamberger  said  he  and  others  on  Scott's 
staff  were  consulted  by  GSA  principally  in 
reference  to  names  the  Senator's  office  had 
sent  over.  He  said  he  had  not  known  about 
the  separate  "Pennsylvania  file  "  and  "Scott 
file  "  at  GSA. 

He  noted  also  that  the  question  of  whether 
Jobs  were  created  for  specific  Individuals  was 
stUl  In  dispute  between  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  GSA  officials.  On  the  Kit- 
chen case,  he  said  Kitchen  had  been  dis- 
missed from  a  state  Job  in  Pennsylvania 
when  a  Democratic  governor  took  over  and 
thus  needed  other  employment." 

"I  think  the  political  referral  system  rep- 
resents an  Infinitesimal  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral work  force,"  Hamberger  said.  He  said  he 
thought  that  political  favoritism  was  far  less 
a  threat  to  the  merit  system  than  what  he 
called  "the  personal  back -scratching  sys- 
tem" among  federal  employes. 

"I  think  all  federal  employes  would  wel- 
come a  strengthening  of  the  ClvU  Service 
System,"  he  said.  "But  Its  chief  faUure  U  the 
failure  of  Its  internal  procedures  to  work 
properly." 
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Kitchen  and  Newman  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.  Smith  declined  to  comment  on 
his  referral  by  Senator  Scott  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Others  who  reportedly  have  received  Job* 
through  favoritism,  however,  have  pointed 
out  that  often  things  were  done  by  GSA 
or  other  agencies  without  their  knowledge. 
They  noted  that  an  applicant  might  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  he  was  given  a  Job 
because  of  political  pull  rather  than  a  high 
grade  on  a  CivU  Service  exam. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Sept.  29, 
1974) 
RrpoHTS  Favor  for  Shttitz'  Son 
(By  Robert  Adams) 
V-'ASHiNCTON,      September      28.  —  George 
ShuJtz'  son  and  drivers  for  John  N.  Mitchell 
and  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  in  the  1972  Nixon 
campaign  apparently  received  special  treat- 
ment in  getting  Jobs  at  the  General  Services 
Administration,   a  confidential   Investigative 
report  showed  Saturday. 

The  document,  a  copy  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Post-Dispatch,  was  part  of  a 
study  by  the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission 
of  alleged  abuses  of  the  merit  system  of 
GSA  and  elsewhere. 

The  report  cites  a  number  of  specific  cases 
in  which  individuals  appeared  to  get  pre- 
ferred treatment  througli  GSA's  "special  re- 
ferral unit"  because  of  high-level  connec- 
tions or  because  they  were  referred  by  politi- 
cal figures  or  others. 

Shultz's  son  was  given  preferential  treat- 
ment "as  a  result  of  high-level  Interest  in  his 
candidacy,"  the  report  declared.  It  said  the 
hiring  of  Mitchell's  driver  "illustrates  the 
extremes  to  which  GSA  officials  would  go  to 
appoint  high  priority  candidates." 

Magruder's  driver  received  "special  treat- 
ment completely  out  of  normal  staffing  chan- 
nels," the  report  said. 

The  document  gave  no  Indication  however, 
that  either  Shultz.  MltcheU  or  Magruder  had 
exerted  pressure  on  behalf  of  their  friends  or 
relatives.  Nor  was  there  evidence  that  those 
who  got  the  Jobs  knew,  at  the  time  what 
was  being  done  for  them.  It  said  that  Ma- 
gruder's driver  "appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
witting party  to  the  preferei.tlal  treatment" 
he  allegedly  received. 

Today's  development  marked  the  latest  In 
a  series  of  disclosures  about  aUegcd  viola- 
tions of  Civil  Service  rules.  The  Post-Dis- 
patch reported  last  week  that  GSA  officials 
took  pains  to  find  or  create  Jobs  for  persons 
referred  by  powerful  political  figures,  in- 
cluding Senate  Republican  minority  leader 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  when  he  was  Hou.se  Republi- 
can leader. 

The  Post-Dispatch  disclosed  also  that  a 
cousin  of  Representative  Robert  D.  Price 
(Rep.),  Texas,  got  a  career  Job  In  GSA  after 
Robert  E  Hampton,  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  refered  the  cousin  to 
GSA  with  the  notation:  "If  at  all  possible, 
I  would  nice  to  help  Congressman  Price." 

Under  the  law,  career  Jobs  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  to  be  awarded  on  merit.  Spe- 
cial consideration  because  of  high  connec- 
tions or  poUtlcal  pull  are  forbidden. 

In  the  Shultz  case  the  confidential  Civil 
Service  Commission  report  told  of  how  Peter 
Schultz— who  Is  now  a  22-year-old  music 
student  at  a  Junior  coUege  In  California- 
was  given  a  Job  as  a  carpenter's  helper. 

It  quotes  Arthur  Palman,  v.-bo  worked  in 
a  regional  GSA  personnel  office,  as  saving  his 
superior  told  him  that  Peter  "was  "the  son 
of  George  Shultz  and  that  we  were  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  pick  him  up." 

George  Shultz  held  several  high  posts  in 
tae  Nixon  Administration,  including  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The    commission    said    Peter    Shultz    was 
given  a  part-time  Job  as  a  custodial  laborer 


on  Jan.  27.  1972.  He  was  promoted  later  to 
carpenter's  helper  at  a  higher  pay  level. 

But  the  commission  said  that  wasn't  the 
prc^>er  way  to  fill  toe  carpenter's  helper  slot. 
Names  for  that  Job.  the  commission  said, 
should  have  been  taken  from  the  Trade  Help- 
er register — which  had  been  closed  since 
June  15,  1971.  "because  of  the  siuplus  of 
candidates." 

It  said  also  that  Shultz  was  working  as  a 
carpenter's  helper  when  he  was  officially 
listed  as  a  custodial  laborer. 

"As  a  result  of  high-level  Interest  in  his 
candidacy,  a  number  of  personnel  actions 
were  made  to  faU  quickly  into  place  for  Mr. 
Shultz  by  means  of  a  fast  temporary  appoint- 
ment, US3  of  an  inappropriate  CivU  Service 
Register,  and  misasslgnment  to  carpenter 
helper  duties  while  employed  as  a  custodial 
laborer."  the  commission  said   . 

The  report  said  Palman's  comment  made  It 
clear  that  the  special  treatment  "stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  Peter  was  known  to  be 
the  son  of  George  Shultz." 

The  commission  required  that  Shultz's  po- 
sition be  "regularized."  or  that  he  be  dis- 
missed. Shultz  quit  his  Job  Nov.  13,  1973  af- 
ter refusing  to  take  a  Job  two  pay  grades 
lower. 

Young  Shultz  told  the  Post-Dls:patch  that 
he  had  not  known  anything  about  the  alleged 
special  treatment  until  the  commission's  in- 
vestigation. 

Shultz  said  he  had  never  asked  for  any 
f.ivors  because  of  his  father— nor  had  hi's 
father  on  his  behalf.  He  said  he  believed  he 
was  a  victim,  rather  than  a  beneficiary  in 
the  episode. 

•The  GSA  said  In  effect.  'We  made  a  mis- 
take, but  you  have  to  pay  for  It,'"  Shultz 
said.  "They  wanted  to  make  me  a  Janitor  af- 
ter Id  been  working  as  a  carpenter's  helper 
Finally,  i  just  quit. 

•  The  application  form  has  a  place  where 
you  have  to  list  your  father's  name,  and 
what  he  does."  he  observed.  "I  wasn't  asking 
for  an>-thlng  because  of  him.  But  I  guess 
you  have  to  watch  It  on  your  own. 

Mitchells  driver,  Tom  Wince,  was  hired 
on  Jan.  16,  1973.  He  had  been  MltcheU's  driv- 
er while  Mitchell  was  running  former  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign in  1972.  Mitchell,  a  former  Attorney 
General,  is  a  defendant  In  the  Wate-gate 
cover-up  trial  set  to  begin  Tuesday. 

The  commission's  report  said  Wince  was 
given  a  Job  as  "Confldenjlel  Assistant"  In 
G.SA  headquarters  after  being  referred  by 
the  White  House.  A  week  later,  he  was  given 
a  "Veteran's  Readjustment  Appointment"  as 
a  federal  protective  officer,  a  Civil  Service 
job. 

The  report  said  Wince  was  apparently 
hired  despite  a  hiring  freeze  on  federal  pro- 
.tectivo  officer  Jobs  at  the  time.  It  said  also 
that  his  "Veterans'  Readjustment"  appoint- 
ment "was  not  legal."  because  those  appoint- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  made  within  a 
year  after  a  veteran  leaves  the  service.  Wlno/> 
had  left  the  Army  more  than  14  months  be- 
fore   the    appointment. 

•In  spite  of  tlie  hiring  freezes,  the  okay  to 
hire  him  came  straight  from  the  White 
House."  a  source  famUlar  with  the  case  told 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

In  evaluating  the  matter,  the  commission 
said  that  "this  case  Ulustrates  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  GSA  officials  would  go  to 
appoint  high  priority  candidates  through 
the  special  referral  system."  Wince  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

The  report  said  Carl  Poster,  who  was  Ma- 
gruder's driver  during  the  1972  campaign, 
was  given  a  Job  as  a  forkllft  operator  at  GSA's 
supply  faculty  In  Prancoula,  Va.  on  July  9 
1973.  '     ' 

Magruder,  who  was  the  deputy  director  of 
the  Nixon  campaign,  has  since  gone  to  prison 
for  his  role  in  the  Watergate  cover-up  case. 
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According  to  the  commission,  Alan  Kau- 
plnen,  a  GSA  official  who  also  worked  on  the 
Nixon  re-election  campaign,  contacted  a  re- 
gional administrator  to  ask  a(>out  vacancies 
that  Foster  might  fill.  Another  hlgh-le%el 
GSA  official  also  helped,  the  report  said,  and 
lUtimately  Poster  got  the  Job.      \ 

One  GSA  personnel  worker  w^  quoted  as 
saying  he  regarded  one  Inquiry  a*t>out  Poster 
as  tantamount  xo  an  order  to  hlfte  him.  The 
report  said  also  that  James  Stewart,  manager 
of  the  supply  facility  at  Prancbnla,  was 
simply  told  that  Poster  would  be  shewing  up 
for  work.  Normally,  Stewart  would  \avc  in- 
terviewed him  and  reviewed  his  quaHacations 
before  a  vacancy  was  filled,  the  report  said. 
"Mr.  Fosters  application  was  given  special 
treatment  completely  out  of  normal  staffing 
channels,"  the  report  said. 

It  noted  the  involvement  of  such  high  of- 
ficial3  as  Kauplnen.  and  declared:  'Normally 
they  would  not  be  involved  In  any  way  in  the 
hiring  of  a  WG-5  forkllft  operator.  Their 
participation  in  this  case,  and  In  providing 
such  extraordinary  preferential  treatment,  is 
difficult  to  understand." 

It  said,  however,  that  because  the  proce- 
dures followed  were  technically  correct  and 
Foster  was  well  qualified  for  the  Job.  no  cor- 
rective action  was  required.  The  report  said 
Foster  .seemed  to  have  been  "an  unwUluig 
party  to  the  preferential  treatment  he  re- 
ceived." 

Eight  persons  In  GSA  were  charged  by  the 
commission  with  ClvU  Service  violations  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation. 

In  its  own  response  to  the  commission  s 
findings,  the  GSA  admitted  that  "Inexcu.s- 
ible"  abuses  had  apparently  occurred,  but 
contended  that  the  report  painted  an  unfair 
picture  of  the  GoA  as  a  patronage-ravaged 
operation. 

In  Its  31 -page  confidential  reply,  which, 
like  the  commission's  report,  has  never  been 
made  public,  the  GSA  cited  also  accomplish- 
ments In  placing  blacks,  women  and  young 
persons  In  GSA  jobs. 

The  GSA  said  also  that  the  "special  referral 
unit"  had  been  set  up  orlgmally  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose — that  of  responding  promptly 
to  members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
made  Inquiries,  and  searching  for  talent  to 
rejuvenate  the  agency. 

It  said  also  that  there  was  "little  evidence 
of  Intentional  violation  of  personnel  laws  or 
merit  system  prUiclples."  The  GSA  reply  said 
that  the  disciplinary  action  recommended  by 
the  commission  against  GSA  staff  membe:s 
was  Inappropriate. 

The  GSA  is  the  Federal  Government's 
housekeeping  agency.  It  runs  the  buildings 
that  the  Government  owns  and  buys  supplies 
for  them. 

Other  agencies  also  hcve  been  the  tartet 
of  investigations  by  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission or  by  others  fcr  al'eged  preferrentlal 
treatment  throv.ph  "special  refer: al  units" 
These  Include  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  the  volunteer  agency 
Action,  and  the  Social  RehabUltotlon  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

In  another  development  today.  It  was 
learned  that  the  commission's  attempt  to 
discipline  the  eight  GSA  employees  may 
soon  be  challenged  In  federal  court. 


IFrom  the  St.  Louis  Pcst-DIspatch 

Oct.  2,  1974] 
Pressed  fob  Job  for  GOP  Friend 
(By  Robert  Adams) 
Washington,    October    2.— The     General 
Services  Administration  made  "aU  kinds  of 
special  efforts"  to  find  a  career  Job  toe  a 
Pennsylvanian  after  his  Republican  Repre- 
sentative asked  for  the  help,  the  U.S.  CivU 
Service  Commission  has  concluded. 
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Confidential  documents  obtained  by  the 
Post-Clspatch  Uidlcate  that  the  late  Re- 
public Representative  John  P.  Saylor  (Rep), 
Pennsylvania,  apparently  wrote  GSA  a  biting 
letter  In  1971  asking  why  a  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanian.  James  R.  Nesbit.  had  not  been  hired 
as  a  federal  protective  officer. 

A  Dec.  1.  1971.  letter  from  Saylor  to  Wil- 
liam Casselman,  the  general  counsel  of 
GSA,  asked  for  "some  immediate  assistance 
from  this  Republican  Administration  of 
which  I  am  and  have  been  asked  to  be  a 
part,  documents  in  the  hands  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  investigators  show. 

A  CommUslon  report  on  nn  alleged  "pa- 
tronage ring"  m  GSA  said  efforts  to  employ 
Nesbit  resumed  after  Saylor's  letter  and  in- 
cluded a  special  200-mlle  trip  by  a  GSA  per- 
sonnel officer  to  Nesbifs  home  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Casselman  is  now  a  counsel  to  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  It  could  not  be  learned 
whether  Casselman  pa.ssed  along  Saylor's 
partisan  complaint  to  GSA  personnel  officers. 
Ca.s.selman  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
last  night. 

Under  federal  law.  career  Jobs  are  supposed 
to  be  filed  on  merit.  Partisan  political  con- 
siderations are  ex-^ressedly  ruled  out  by  Civil 
Service  regulations.  :    " 

The  commission  described  also  two  In- 
stances in  which  a  GSA  personnel  officer  said 
h©  deliberately  wrote  a  Job  description  to 
match  the  background  of  a  pro-snectlve  en'- 
ployee. 

"I  used  his  SF-171  (rasumo  form)  and  my 
Imagination  as  to  what  might  be  his  duties," 
John  P.  Joynt.  a  GSA  personnel  officer,  said 
In  a  statement  about  the  establishment  of  a 
.lob  for  a  man  referred  by  Senator  Ch.irles 
M.  Mathias  (Rep.) .  Maryland. 

Tlie  incidents  were  detailed  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  part  of  a  still-secret  report  on 
allegations  that  a  "special  referral  unit' 
within  GSA  did  special  favors  for  some  ap- 
plicants referred  by  prominent  Republicans 
and  others. 

The  controversy  over  the  special  referral 
units  has  already  moved  to  a  federal  court 
Earlier  this  week,  two  GSA  staff  members 
challenged  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
right  to  discipline  them  and  ashed  a  United 
States  District  Caurt  to  block  anv  such 
action. 

The  suit  charged,  among  other  things,  that 
at  least  one  of  the  three  Civil  Service  com- 
missioners—Robert E.  Hampton.  Us  chair- 
man— was  Involved  in  the  special  referral 
sj'stem. 

The  Post-Dispatch  reported  last  week  that 
that  Hampton  had  sent  a  letter  in  1970  to 
a  high  GSA  official  expressing  a  desire  "to 
help"  a  Republican  Representative  whose 
cousin  wanted  a  job.  Tlie  cousin  later  got  a 
career  Job  with  GSA. 

The  Post-Dispatch  reported  also  that  th» 
GSA.  whose  present  and  former  administra- 
tors are  Penn-ylvanians.  appleared  to  pay 
special  attention  to  referrals  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  the  Nesbit  case,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission said  Nesbit  had  applied  for  a  low- 
level  job  as  a  federal  protective  officer. 

Nesbit.  who  anparently  was  eligible  for 
such  a  post  In  West  VlrgUiia.  was  reponed 
to  have  turned  down  offers  In  Wheeling  and 
Martinsburg  there. 

Soon  after,  on  Nov.  1,  1971,  Sajlor  wrote 
his  letter  to  Casselman.  The  letter^  com- 
mission Investigators  said,  indicated  a  de- 
sire for  an  explanation  as  to  why  Nesbit  had 
not  been  hired. 

Whether  Casselman  took  any  action  was 
r.ot  specified.  But  a  commission  account 
said  that  "effort*  to  employ  Mr.  Nesbit  were 
tlien  resumed." 

A  problem  apparently  developed,  however 
over   what  kinds  of  Jobs  Nesbit   would   be 
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eligible  for.  Arthur  G.  Palman,  a  personnel 
officer  with  the  GSA  regional  office  that  In- 
cludes Pennsylvania,  Is  quoted  as  suggesting 
that  Nesbit  come  to  Washington  to  discuss 
It.  But  Palman  said  he  was  told  by  a  supe- 
rior that  the  GSA  should  go  to  Nesbit. 

The  result,  the  commission  said,  was  nn 
pxtr.i ordinary  trip  by  a  GSA  staffer  from 
Washington  200  miles  to  Nesbifs  home  in 
a  small  Pennsylvania  town  northeast  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  commission  said  the  Interviewer  later 
reported  that  Nesbit  was  qualified  In  GSA 
only  lor  the  Jobs  of  federal  protective  of- 
ficer. giTard  and  custodial  laborer.  The  mat- 
ter was  eventually  dropped. 

•Mr.  Palman  estimated  that  the  Nesbit 
case  cost  him  and  his  staff  at  least  one  man- 
month  as  well  as  some  travel  monev,"  the 
commission  said. 

"The  evidence  is  clear  that  all  kinds  of 
sierlal  eTorts  were  made  In  this  case,  ap- 
pave.'itjy  becau.<^e  of  the  strong  Interest  of 
Cont,ressman  Savior,  Mr.  Nesbit  received  a 
higli  degree  of  preferential  treatment  In 
GSA's  apparent  attempt  to  be  'responsive' 
to  the  Congressman,"  It  said. 

It  Slid  the  fact  that  Nesbit  was  not  given 
a  job  "dees  not  detract  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  case  the  special  referral  system  per- 
mitted partisan  political  influence  to  seri- 
ously disrupt  personnel  operations"  In  that 
GSA  region,  Nesbit  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

One  of  the  cases  In  which  Jovnt  said  he 
tailor-made  a  Job  description  to  fit  a  can- 
didate involved  ihat  of  Paul  Caggiano,  who 
was  referred  by  Senator  Mathias. 

Joynt  told  commission  investigators  that 
In  June  1971,  he  was  asked  to  develop  Job 
description  for  a  special  asaistant  to  the 
regional  GSA  administrator.  The  Job  was 
to  pay  about  $20,000  a  year. 

"This  Job  was  to  be  for  a  Paul  J.  Cag- 
giano and  I  used  his  SP-171  and  my  imagi- 
nation as  to  what  might  be  his  duties  in 
developing  the  description  of  the  Job,"  Joynt 
said.  He  said  he  believed  that  the  Job  was 
not  really  needed,  and  that  it  seemex  that 
"we  were  making  a  Job  for  someone  with 
political  pull." 

Caggiano  soon  landed  the  Job.  Tlie  com- 
mission concluded  that  "the  facts  Indicate 
that  a  position  was  tailored  to  meet  Mr.  Cag- 
glanos  personnel  qualifications  rather  than 
the  needs  of  the  service  .  .  .  violation  of  the 
merit  principle  of  open  competition  is  evi- 
dent." 

The  commission  noted,  however,  that  Cag- 
giano had  mo\ed  to  another  post  in  the 
office  of  federal  management  and  policy  at 
GSA,  and  that  he  was  qualified  for  the  Job. 

Reached  by  the  Post-Dispatch,  Caggiano 
said  he  had  no  idea  such  efforts  were  being 
made  for  him. 

"Good  night,  •  he  exclaimed,  "It's  reallv 
amazing.  Thats  just  amazing  to  me." 

Caggiano  stres.«9d  his  background  in  data 
processing  and  said  he  thought  he  had  been 
hired  because  he  was  qualified. 

"I  guess  everybody  likes  to  think,  as  you 
go  through  life,  that  you  got  where  you  are 
on  the  merits."  he  said.  "It  gives  vou  a  funny 
feeling  to  hear  all  this." 

A  spokesman  for  Mathias  al.so  denied 
kuov.ledge  of,  or  asking  for.  any  special  favors. 
"The  letters  are  routine  buck-slips,"  the 
spokesman  said.  "The  Senator  doesn't  even 
recall  knowing  him.  Looks  like  somebody 
pushed  the  panic  button." 

Joynt  said  he  had  used  hla  Imagination 
also  In  making  a  Job  for  John  Grosnlck  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  Federal  Protective  Serv- 
ice Division.  Tlie  commission  said  Grosnlck 
was  not  believed  to  have  l)een  referred  by  a 
political  source.  It  noted,  however,  that  when 
Grosnlck  applied,  the  division  chief  was  a 
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man  he  had  previously  worked  for  In  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

The  commission  said  "personal  favoritism" 
was  believed  to  be  behind  the  action.  "It  ap- 
pears  that  no  other  candidates  were  con- 
sidered and  the  merit  principle  of  open  com- 
petition was  violated,"  the  commission  con- 
cluded. Grosnlck  was  reported  to  be  traveling 
in  Europe  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Another  instance  of  alleged  favoritism  In- 
volved Gary  Scarpelli.  the  son-in-law  of 
Jacob  G.  Kassab,  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of 
transportation.  Both  are  Democrats. 

ScarpelU  was  given  a  temporary,  700-hour 
appointment  as  a  building  manager  In  Pitts- 
burgh after  first  failing,  and  later  passing. 
a  Civil  Service  exam.  The  commission  quotes 
his  supervisor  as  saying  he  had  not  asked  that 
the  Job  be  filled.  I  did  not  know  about 
Scarpelli  until  he  was  told  of  his  hiring  and 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  consider  other  ap- 
plicants. 

Polman  is  quoted  as  saying  the  case  was 
described  to  him  as  a  "Sampson-Roush"  re- 
ferral of  the  highest  priority.  Arthur  P 
Samp.son  Is  the  current  head  of  GSA,  and 
Larry  F.  Rou.sh  Is  commissioner  of  the  public 
buUdlngs  service  for  GSA.  Both  are  from 
Pennsylvania. 

•Tl-.e  pressures  to  appoint  Mr.  Scarpelli  re- 
sulted in  special  handling  of  his  application 
at  every  step,"  the  commission  said.  In  tele- 
phone interviews,  both  Scarpelli  and  Kassab 
denied  knowing  of  the  alleged  favoritism. 

In  another  case,  then  representative  Rich- 
ard C.  Poff  of  Virginia,  now  a  Justice  on  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court,  was  reported  to 
have  called  the  GSA  In  1970  about  a  job  for 
Douglas  Spradling  as  traffic  management  spe- 
cialist. 

One  GSA  official  is  quoted  by  a  GSA  staff 
member  as  saying  that  Spradling  was  being 
"crammed  down  his  throat"  by  the  central 
office.  In  July  1970,  12  employees  of  GSA  sub- 
mitted a  petition  protesting  the  hiring  of 
Spradling,  saying  they  had  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  compete. 

"The  evidence  suggests  but  does  not  show 
conclusively  that  political  considerations 
were  involved  In  the  decision."  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  said. 

EJefenders  of  the  GSA  say  the  commission's 
portrait  is  overdrawn.  They  cite  figures  Indi- 
cating that  of  about  300,000  applications 
processed  by  GSA  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  investigation,  only  3600  went  through 
the  referral  system.  Of  the  40.000  persons 
hired,  only  about  300  went  through  the  refer- 
ral system,  and  roughly  half  of  these  were 
non-career  jobs  that  do  not  fall  luider  the 
merit  system. 

In  Us  investigation,  the  commission  noted 
also  allegations  that  .some  appointinenti.— 
even  to  career  jobs— required  political  clear- 
ance by  the  Nixon  White  House.  Such  clear- 
ance would  violate  the  non-partisan  promise 
of  the  merit  sy.stem. 

The  commission  quotes  an  affidavit  from 
G.  C.  Gardner.  Jr..  assistant  administrator  of 
the  GS.^,  as  saying;  "I  was  shown  a  political 
clearance  form  with  my  name  on  It  which  I 
was  told  was  prepared  on  me  prior  to  my  re- 
turn to  GSA  in  August  of  1971." 

Gardner,  the  commission  noted,  is  "a  career 
executive  for  whom  political  clearance  was 
not  appropriate."  Gardner  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch, however,  that  he  never  determined  for 
certain  whether  the  form  wr»s  filled  out  by 
mistake,  or  whether  he  really  had  to  be 
cleared. 

"Obviously  Id  resent  it  if  it  happened,  " 
Gardner  said.    But  I  had  to  chuckle  a  little 


about  It.  I  vote,  but  I'm  not  registered  with 
either  party.  They'd  have  a  heck  of  a  time 
trying  to  check  me  out." 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Oct.  3,  19741 
Sfeciai.  Effort  Made  Bt  GSA  To  Find  Job 
For  Republican 
(By  Robert  Adams) 
Washington. — Personnel    officers    at    the 
General    Services    Administration    took    "a 
personal  Interest"  in  a  Job  candidate  referred 
by  Robert  E.  Hampton,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  so  told  Hamp- 
ton's office,  the  Post-Dispatch  learned  today. 
Confidential  documents  indicate  that  the 
candidate,    who    was    also    referred    by    two 
prominent  Republicans,  eventually  was  given 
a  career  Job  as  a  specifications  writer  at  GSA 
In  1970. 

An  internal  GSA  memo  Indicates  t^iat  Lyle 
Emory  Hutchison,  who  received  the  job,  was 
listed  as  a  "must  case'  after  letters  of  re- 
ferral were  sent  to  GSA  by  Hampton;  Robert 
G.  McCune,  executive  director  of  former 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  Inaugural  com- 
mittee In  1969;  and  Harry  S.  Flemmtng,  who 
was  then  head  of  the  White  House  personnel 
office. 

Today's  disclosure  marked  the  second  case 
In  which  Hampton  personally  referred  a  Job- 
seeker  who  later  appeared  to  get  special 
treatment  at  GSA. 

The  Post-Dispatch  disclosed  last  week  that 
Dwight  W.  Jones,  the  first  cousin  of  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Price  (Rep.),  Texas,  got  a 
Civil  Service  Job  at  the  GSA  after  Hampton 
referred  him  and  wrote:  "If  at  all  possible. 
I  would  like  to  help'  Congressman  Price.'' 
Jones  was  rated  a  "must  case"  by  GSA  staff. 
In  the  Hutchison  case,  Jack  Lemay,  a  GSA 
personnel  officer  who  was  later  one  of  eight 
persons  charged  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion with  violating  Civil  Service  rules  in  the 
operation  of  a  "special  referral  unit."  wrote 
a  note  for  the  file  indicating  that  he  had 
called  Hampton's  secretary  and  told  her  "we 
are  taking  a  personal  interest  and  will  try 
to  do  something." 

Hampton's  office  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents  or  the 
facts  contained  In  them. 

Anthony  Mondello.  general  counsel  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  matter  because  the  commissions 
attempt  to  discipline  the  GSA  employees  has 
now  been  challenged  in  court. 

But  Mondello  told  the  Post-Dispatch  that 
Hampton  "was  certainly  aware  of  the  Hut-ch- 
Ison  case"  when  he  and  the  other  two  com- 
missioners unanimously  rejected  a  conten- 
tion by  some  of  the  GSA  staffers  that  the 
commission's  Impartiality  had  been  tainted. 
The  rejection  mentioned  the  Jones  case — 
In  which  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  then  head  of 
GSA,  wrote  to  Hampton  that  a  Job  had  been 
"established"  for  Jones — and  said  the  com- 
missioners found  no  impropriety. 

"The  commissioners  specifically  reject  any 
Inference  or  contention  that  this  or  anv  other 
referral  to  GSA  by  them  was  made  "in  the 
knowledge  that  the  referral  would  be  treated 
in  any  manner  contrary  to  applicable  law, 
rules  and  regulations,"  the  commission  sa'd 
In  a  Sept.  23  decision. 

Mondello  said  he  did  not  know,  however, 
whether  the  other  two  commissioners  were 
aware  of  Hampton  s  role  in  the  Hutchinson 
case  at  that  time. 

Mondello  said  it  could  safely  be  assumed 
that  If  Hampton  had  any  reason  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  the  documents  on  Hutchin- 
son's placement,  he  would  do  so.  The  docu- 
ments were  not  challenged. 

The  note  about  the  call  to  Hampton's  sec- 
retary was  construed  by  some  persons  famil- 
iar with  Civil  Service  rules  as  putting  Hamp- 
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ton  on  "constructive  notice"  that  special  ef- 
forts were  being  made  for  Hutchinson. 

Under  the  law,  career  Jobs  like  Hutchin- 
son's In  the  Federal  Government  are  sup- 
posed to  be  filled  on  merit.  Political  or  per- 
sonal favors  are  prohibited. 

But  today's  disclosure  that  Hampton  per- 
sonally referred  Hutchinson  to  GSA,  and  ap- 
parently knew  that  "a  personal  Interest"  was 
being  taken  in  the  case,  appeared  certain  to 
raise  fresh  questions  about  the  propriety  of 
Hampton's  involvement. 

Some  observers  contended  that  it  is  ironic 
lor  Hampton — the  chief  guardian  of  the  na- 
tion's merit  system — to  be  Involved  in  an 
attempt  "to  help"  a  member  of  Congress  by 
petting  his  cousin  a  job.  or  to  knowingly  sit 
by  while  "a  personal  Interest"  was  taken  in 
another  of  Hampton's  referrals. 

Documents  obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
show  that  Hutchinson  was  first  referred  to 
GSA  on  Oct.  6,  1969  by  McCune.  McCune  was 
then  on  leave  as  director  of  United  States 
government  programs  for  Lockheed  Aircraft. 
In  a  "Dear  Bob'  letter  to  Kunzig.  then 
head  of  GSA.  McCune  wrote: 

"I  am  pleased  to  send  along  to  you  the 
resume  of  a  good  Republican  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  L.  Emory  Hutchinson  (Hutchison),  on 
the  possibility  that  there  might  be  an  'In 
the  ranks'  position  that  he  could  qualify  for 
at  GSA."  McCune  said  he  believed  Hutchi- 
son was  'planning  to  discuss  a  Government 
procurement  position  with  Bob  Hampton." 

On  Oct.  8,  Hampton  wrote  to  Rod  Kreger, 
who  was  then  a.ssist.ant  administrator  of  GSA, 
which  is  the  Government's  housekeeping 
agency: 

"I  am  forwarding  Mr.  Hutchison's  resume 
to  you  for  consideration.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  GSA  can  use  his  services?"  The  letter 
said. 

On  Oct.  29.  Fiemming  wrote  to  Kunzig: 
"Mr.  L.  Emory  Hutchinson  (Hutchison),  a 
staunch  Republican,  has  had  long  and  varied 
experience  as  indicated  by  the  enclosed  res- 
ume. He  is  Interested  in  a  procument  type 
position  with  GSA;  I'm  sure  he  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  offices. 

"I  would  appreciate  whatever  you  can  do 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hutchinson." 

A  handwritten  postscript  at  the  bottom 
says:  "P.s.  I  am  interested  in  this  one." 

A  resume  in  Hutchinson's  file  at  GSA  con- 
tained the  note  that  he  is  a  "registered  Re- 
publican in  Maryland."  It  added  that  he  had 
done  "precinct  work." 

The  resume  is  a  personally  prepared  docu- 
ment, rather  than  the  official  Government 
Standard  Form  171.  It  was  not  immediately 
apparent  whether  the  resume  was  the  one 
sent  by  Hampton,  or  McCune.  or  Flemmlng— 
or  whether  all  three  sent  the  same  resume. 
Under  civil  service  regulations,  party  af- 
filiation is  to  be  Ignored  in  filling  career  jobs. 
Asked  about  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
that  Hutchinson  was  "a  good  Republican"  in 
a  reference  for  an  "in  the  ranks"  Job,  Mc- 
Cune told  the  Post-Dispatch: 

"Had  this  tieen  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion, and  had  he  been  a  Democrat,  and  quali- 
fied for  the  Job,  I  probably  would  have  men- 
tioned that  fact.  This  has  been  part  of  the 
system  for  a  long  time. 

"I  wish  it  didn't  have  to  be  that  way,  quite 
frankly.  But  I've  been  In  Washington  for  20 
years,  and  that's  the  way  the  system  works. 
I  guess  it's  like  going  to  Notre  Dame  and  say- 
ing you're  a  good  Catholic." 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  having  Hutchin- 
son treated  as  a  "must  case."  with  an  appar- 
ently large  expenditure  of  staff  time  on  his 
placement,  McCune  commented:  "I  guess  I'm 
surprised  I  had  that  much  clout." 

McCune  maintained,  however,  that  he  had 
not  tried  to  subvert  the  merit  system.  He  said 
some  "in  the  ranks"  Jobs  could  conceivably 
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have  been  "Schedule  A"  or  "Schedule  C" 
Jobs  that  are  exempted  from  Civil  Service 
because  of  their  proximity  to  policy-making 
positions. 

McCune  said  he  was  a  family  friend  of 
Hutchinson's,  and  believed  Hutchinson's 
many  years  in  the  furniture  business  quali- 
fied him  for  a  job  at  GSA,  where  functions 
Included  buying  and  maintaining  furniture 
for  government  buildings. 

A  note  to  LeMay  on  Oct.  30  asks  him  to  call 
Flemmlngs  office  "and  keep  them  Informed 
of  status"  on  Hutchinson.  A  handwritten 
note  by  LeMay  indicates  that  he  called 
Hutchinson,  called  the  White  House  person- 
nel office,  and  called  Hampton's  office. 

A  Nov.  3,  1969,  handwritten  note  to  Kunzig 
signed  "Bruce"  observed  that  Hutchinson 
had  been  "recommended  by  Bob  Hampton 
(in  letter  to  Rod  Kreger)  and  Bob  McCune 
(exec  director  of  inaugural  committee)." 

It  contained  also  an  unflattering  evalua- 
tion of  Hutchinson  by  another  GSA  staffer. 
A  staff  memo  Dec.  22  discusses  the  limited 
number  of  jobs  available  In  GSA's  federal 
supply  service  and  asks  the  unnamed  recipi- 
ent: "Is  this  a  must  case  or  not???" 

A  note  farther  down  on  the  page  says  that 
"Mr.  Kreger  said  that  this  was  not  a  must 
case — up  to  Mr.  LeMay,  wait  until  he  gets 
back.  Mr.  Kreger  does  not  see  any  reason  to 
go  further  with  It." 

By  March  25,  1970,  however,  Hutchison 
apparently  had  been  elevated  to  a  "must 
case."  A  memo  from  Kreger  to  Kunzig  dated 
March  25  stated: 

"We  have  completed  the  processing  and  are 
in  a  position  to  pick  up  Lyle  E.  Hutchison 
as  a  GS-13  (mid-level)  specification  writer 
in  the  federal  supply  office.  He  was  a  must 
case  sponsored  by  Harry  Flemmlng,  Bob 
Hampton,  and  Bob  McCune. 

"I  have  attached  letters  for  your  signature 
to  Flemmlng  and  McCune.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  want  to  call  Bob  Hampton  or  men- 
tion It  to  him  the  next  time  you  see  him." 

The  word  "fine."  with  Kunzlg's  initials.  Is 
handwritten  at  the  bottom  of  the  memo. 

Reached  by  the  Post-Dispatch.  Hutchison 
said  he  had  not  realized  that  so  much  effort 
was  being  expended  on  his  behalf. 

He  said  If  "a  personal  interest"  was  taken 
in  his  placement,  "It  was  probably  because  of 
my  background  and  my  experience."  He 
noted  that  he  had  run  a  furniture  store  be- 
fore going  with  GSA,  and  had  been  In  the 
business  more  than  20  years. 

Hutchison  acknowledged  asking  McCune  to 
write  a  letter  of  reference,  but  noted  that 
reference  letters  are  often  required  for  gov- 
ernment jobs.  He  said  also  he  called  Hampton. 
"Prom  my  point  of  view.  I  took  the  tests, 
became  eligible,  and  then  got  the  Job,"  he 
said.  "I  walked  over  hell's  half  acre  looking 
for  one.  I  talked  to  the  personnel  people  in  all 
the  agencies.  But  at  the  time,  there  was  a 
freeze  on.  They  would  tell  me  they  couldn't 
hire  me." 

Asked  about  any  special  treatment,  Hutch- 
ison said:  "You're  telling  me  something 
that's  new  to  me.  I  didn't  know  I  was  that 
Importsmt." 

Questions  about  the  propriety  of  Hamp- 
ton's sitting  In  Judgment  on  the  GSA  staffers 
who  have  been  charged  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  were  raised  in  court  this  week 
by  two  of  the  defendants. 

The  defendants,  Larry  Roush  and  Ann 
Powell,  said  It  was  "bureaucratic  hypocrisy 
for  Hampton  to  discipline  GSA  staffers  for 
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their  purported  wurk  ou  a  "special  referral 
unit"  when  Hampton  himself  made  referrals. 

[From  the  St    LovUs  Post-Dispatch,  Oct. 

8,  19741 

FoBO  Aid  Linked  to  Favobitism  Case 

(By  Robert  Adams) 

W.^sHiNCTOK,  October  8.— William  E.  Cas- 

selman  II,  who  Is  now  a  co^insel  to  President 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  knew  about  and  may  have 

played  a  role  in  extraordinary  efforts  to  place 

a  Republican  House  member's  constituent  in 

a  federal  career  job  in   1971   aud   1972,  the 

Post-Dispatch  learned  toda','.  ' 

The  United  States  ClvilService  Commis- 
sion later  cited  that  case  as  on^  in  which 
preferential  treatment  was  allegecBy  given  to 
a  candidate  for  a  civil  service  Job  in  apparent 
violation  of  merit  principles. 

The  incident  took  place  while  Casseiman 
was  general  counsel  for  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  charged  eight  GSA  staflf  members 
with  allegedly  givlug  preferentUl  treatment 
to  certain  Job  candidates. 

Documents  obtained  by  the  Posti-Dispatch 
confirm  a  report  last  Wednesday  of  Cassel- 
man's  possible  involvement.  It  "mftrked  the 
first  indication  that  a  member  of  Mr.  Ford's 
staff  had  been  linked  to  an  Incident  Involv- 
ing possible  violation  of  Civil  Service  rules 
while  at  another  agency. 

Less  than  three  weeks  ago.  President  Ford 
issued  a  directive  to  all  heads  Qf  federal 
agencies  and  departments  urging  them  to 
comply  with  the  Civil  Service  laws.  He  called 
on  the  officials  lo  respect  the  merit  system 
and  keep  poliiic^l  ronsideratioiLS  out  of  ca- 
reer Jobs. 

Casseiman.  throi'jh  an  aid.  refused  to 
comment. 

The  aid,  Barry  Roth,  said  Casseiman  "feels 
it  would  be  Inappropriate  for  hlna  to  com- 
ment on  this  or  any  other  matter  that  is  or 
might  be  the  subject  of  litigation."  Two  of 
the  eight  GSA  staff  members  have  gone  to 
court  to  challeuge  the  Civil  Service  Comniis- 
ilon'j  charges. 

The  case  in  question  involved  what  the 
commission  later  called  "all  khids  :of  special 
efforts"  to  place  .Tames  R,  Nesblt,  a  factory 
worker  from  Reynoldsvllle,  Pa.,  as  a  protec- 
tive officer  with  GSA.  Nesbitt  had  been  re- 
ferred to  GSA  by  the  late  John  P.  Saylor,  a 
Repubhcaa  Representative  from  Penusvl- 
vania. 

In  a  Jan.  17.  1972  letter  to  Sayldr,  Cassel- 
mau  detailed  some  of  the  efforts  OSA  was 
making  to  place  Nesblt.  A  copy  of  the  letter 
was  obtained  by  the  Post-DUspatch. 

The  letter  indicates  Casselman's  awareness 
of  an  apparent  willingness  on  GSA's  part  to 
hire  Nesbit  despite  a  Government-wide  hir- 
ing freeze  then  in  effect. 

It  shows  also  that  Casseiman  knew  about 
an  extraordinary.  200-mile  trip  made  "jy  a 
GSA  personnel  officer  to  Nesbit  s  home  In 
rural  Pennsylvania.  Knowledgeable  sources 
said  It  was  the  only  time  in  memory  that  a 
OSA  staff  member  had  Journeyed  to  the 
home  of  a  person  seeking  a  Job  as  a  building 
guard  for  the  purpose  of  Interviewing  him. 
Normally,  such  low-paying  Jobs  are  filled 
through  routine  Civil  Service  channels. 

Another  document,  an  Internal  staff 
memorandiun  dated  Nov.  19,  1971,  referred 
to  a  conversation  in  which  Casseiman  was 
said  to  have  told  Saylor  that  GSA  would  take 
action  to  recruit  Nesbit  for  the  protective 
officer's  Job. 

"Casselman's  interest  was  known  bv  every- 
body there."  one  source  familiar  with  the 
case  told  the  Post-Dispatch.  "If  ttiere  had 
been  a  one-plus  priority,  this  would  have 
been  it." 

According  to  »  confidential  CivU  Service 
report  on  the  "special  referral  unit"  In  OSA, 
Nesbit  was  offered  two  Jobs  as  a  protective 
officer  but  apparently  declined  bot^i. 
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Documents  and  Interviews  with  various 
sources  indicate  that  the  attempts  to  place 
Nesbit  apparently  began  with  a  referral  let- 
ter from  Saylor.  dated  Aug.  20,  1971.  The  let- 
ter, addressed  to  Robert  Kimzlg,  then  admin- 
istrator of  GSA,  noted  that  Nesbit  had  quali- 
fied for  a  GS-4  (entry-level)  Job  as  federal 
protective  officer  and  was  interested  In  such 
a  post. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  report  qjfotes 
an  affidavit  from  Arthttr  G.  Palman.  Jp*^""" 
sonnel  officer  in  the  GSA  regional  offlcAthat 
covers  Pennsylvania,  as  saying  that  Pr.llnan 
received  a  call  al>out  Job  prospiects  for  nIbs- 
blt  in  early  September  1971.  Palman  Is 
quoted  as  saying  the  call  came  from  Jack 
LeMay,  who  was  later  charged  bv  the  com- 
mission with  allegedly  violating  the  merit 
system. 

"Some  confusion  developed  about  where 
Mr.  Nesbit  would  accept  employment."  the 
commission  s  report  noted.  It  said  he  was  of- 
fered jobs  In  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  and  Manins- 
burg.  W,  Va.,  but  declined  both  offers. 

Nesbit.  however,  contended  he  had  actual- 
ly wanted  the  Wheeling  Job  and  had  not  de- 
clined It. 

In  a  biting  Nov.  1,  1971  letter  to  Casseiman, 
Saylor  referred  to  a  phone  call  Casseiman 
purportedly  made  to  Saviors  office  on  Sept. 
ao  regarding  Nesbit. 

"I  was  under  the  Impression  that  this 
young  man  would  be  given  'top'  priority  for 
the  vacancy  in  West  Virginia  and  all  that  wa.« 
necessary  was  to  receive  his  acceptance."  Sav- 
ior wrote. 

But  Saylor  added  that  this  apparently  was 
not  (he  case,  and  told  Casseiman: 

"I  believe  I  am  due  an  explanation  and 
some  immediate  assistance  to  avoid  another 
embarasslng  situation  from  this  Republican 
Adnuniatration  of  which  I  am  and  have  been 
asked  to  be  a  part." 

A  Nov.  19,  1971  memorandum  bearing  the 
signature  of  A.  W.  Innamoratl,  who  was  then 
assistant  commissioner  for  buildings  man- 
agement at  GSA,  continues  the  story.  It  was 
addressed  to  John  P.  Oaluardl.  who  was  then 
a  regional  GSA  administrator. 

It  said  a  copy  of  Saylors  letter  to  Casstl- 
man  was  being  attached.  It  then  referred  to 
Richard  Fanske.  who  worked  In  the  central 
office  of  the  Public  Building  Service. 

"Rick  Fanske  called  and  advised  me  that 
Mr  Casseiman  talked  to  Congressman  Say- 
lor, personally,  and  Informed  him  that  GSA 
uould  take  action  to  recruit  Mr.  Nesbit  for 
this  position  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,"  the  memo 
said. 

"On  this  basis,  there  will  be  no  written 
reply  to  Congressman  Saylor  and  you  should 
proceed  to  take  action  to  recruit  Mr.  Nesbit." 
Cftluardi  refused  to  comment  on  the  mem- 
orandum. Fanske  said  he  did  not  recall  the 
Nesbit  case.  lunamorati  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch that  "I  know  Ca&selman  had  Indicated 
an  interest,"  but  said  that  the  phrase  "take 
action"  could  simply  mean  checking  to  set- 
where  Ne.sbit  was  placed  on  the  civil  service 
register. 

But  another  source  told  the  Post -Dispatch. 
"The  words  'take  action'  meant  exactly  what 
you'd  expect  them  to  mean  In  that  context 
Tliey  meant  to  do  what   was  nece.-sary  to 
bring  him  on  board." 

A  handwritten  note  between  two  other 
GSA  staff  members,  with  no  dates,  quotes 
another  staff  member  as  saying  he  imder- 
stood  that  there  has  been  discussion  per- 
haps between  PHS  and  Mr.  Casseiman  of  set- 
ting up  another  position  for  Nesbit  Ui  Wlieel- 
Ing." 

The  commission's  report  says  that  efforts  to 
employ  Nesbit  were  resumed  in  the  fall  of 
1971,  but  Nesbit  could  not  place  high  enough 
on  the  list  of  eligible  candidates.  It  quoted 
Palman  as  suggesting  that  Nesbit  might 
come  to  Washington  to  see  if  he  might  be 
qualified  for  some  other  type  of  Job.  But  Pal- 
man ts  quoted  as  saying  that  Le  Mav  refu.setl 
f.ayi!.g  that  GSA  should  see  Nesbit  Ins^^ad 
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Ou  Dec.  15.  Robert  Hayas.  a  personnel  offi- 
cer with  GSA,  traveled  to  Nesblfs  home  In 
rural  Pennsylvania.  The  trip  was  described  a.s 
unique  by  sotirces. 

"I  ve  been  in  personnel  18  vears,  and  I 
know  of  another  one,"  said  George  Harrod 
who  was  with  OSAs  personnel  office  at  the 
time  and  is  now  deputy  director  of  personnel 
for  the  WashUigton,  D.C.,  citv  government 
^^•My  phUosophy  is.  Thev  want  the  Job' 
They're  supposed  to  approach  us.  If  it  were  a 
high-level  position  requiring  untvsual  quali- 
flcation.s,  and  the  man  applying  for  it  were 
ill  cr  somethhiE?.  then  maybe  I  could  see  it ' 
"What  ticked  people  off."  one  sotiree  said 
is  that  they  were  beating  theh-  brains  out 
to  find  a  Job  for  this  guy  (Nesbit)  —aud  then 
he  turned  them  down. 

"The  whole  question  Is:  Why  would  Cas- 
selman's  office  get  Involved  anj-wav?  Ho  was 
the  legal  counsel.  He's  not  supposed  to  be  In- 
volved in  hiring  a  guard.  The  personnel  peo- 
ple do  that.  "  ^ 

A  letter  from  C.-xsselman  to  Saylor  date- 
stamped  Jan.  17.  1972,  referred  to  Savior's 
Nov.  1  letter  and  to  "my  subsequent  tele- 
phone conversation"  with  two  members  of 
Savior's  staff. 

"I  thought  a  summary  of  our  activity  in 
trying  to  place  Mr.  James  R.  Nesbit  of  Rev- 
ncldsvllle,  Pa.,  as  a  federal  protective  office 
would  be  of  Interest  to  you."  Ca<.selman 
wrote. 

He  then  noted  that  the  GSA  was  recruitlno 
protective  officers  In  Wheeling  In  September 
.^Ithough  Nesbit  ranked  eighth  on  the  civil 
service  register,  there  were  three  vacancies 
and  v.as  certified  as  eligible.  But.  Casseiman 
said,  in  October.  Nesbit  declined  an  offer  in 
Wheeling  and  another  in  Martlnsburg. 

Casseiman  wTote  that  he  understood  that 
Nesbit  had  objected  to  the  working  hours  at 
Wheeling,  a.id  to  the  cost  of  living  at  Mar- 
tlnsburg. 

"Since  then  It  has  been  determined  that 
Mr.  Nesbit  is  still  interested  hj  the  position 
In  Wheeling,  •  Casseiman  wrote.  But  he  noted 
that  other  applicants  for  the  job  had  placed 
him  too  far  down  on  the  civil  service  regis- 
t.»r.  ■e\en  though  GSA  was  willing  to  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  hiring  restric- 
tion and  offer  to  hire  him." 

"ro  further  assist  us  in  trying  to  place 
Mr.  Nesbit,"  Casseiman  went  on,  "one  of  the 
personnel  technicians  In  our  Region  3  office 
visited  with  Mr.  Nesbit  at  his  home  In  Rey- 
noldsvllle, Pa.,  on  Dec.  15.  1971.  to  obtain 
additional  details  concerning  his  prevlotis 
employment  experience  to  see  If  he  could 
qualify  for  some  other  tj-pe  position. 

"His  background  is  such  that  the  best  Job 
prospect  is  that  of  a  federal  protective  offi- 
cer," Casseiman  said.  He  told  Saylor  the  GSA 
was  "still  exploring  the  possibilities"  of  hav- 
ing him  certified  for  such  a  Job. 

Casseiman  closed  by  promising  to  keep 
Saylor  informed  if  any  additional  Inrorma- 
tion  were  developed. 

"The  evidence  is  clear  that  all  kinds  of  spe- 
cial efforts  were  made  in  this  case,  apparentlv 
because  of  the  strong  interest  of  Congress- 
man Saylor."  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concluded  hi  its  54-page  report  on  GSA.  "Mr. 
Nesbit  received  a  high  degree  of  preferential 
treatment  In  GSA's  apparent  attempt  to  be 
responsive'  to  the  Congressman. 

"The  fact  that  Mr.  Nesbit  was  not  ap- 
pointed does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  case  the  special  referral  system  per- 
mitted partisan  political  Influence  to  seri- 
otisly  disrupt  personnel  operations  in  Region 
3,  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  secure  a  Job 
for  Mr.  Nesbit  In  violation  of  merit  princi- 
ples." 

The  report  quotes  Palman  as  saying  that 
the  Nesbit  case  cost  him  and  his  staff  at  least 
one  man-month  In  time,  as  well  as  travel 
money.  Ilayas  was  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
a'.one  .spent  several  weeks  on  the  case. 
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Reached  at  his  home,  Nesbit  acknowledged 
writing  to  Saylor  and  said:  "He's  the  one,  I 
think,  who  set  me  up  for  that  Job."  But  he 
noted  that  he  had  gone  through  the  civil 
service  system  and  had  been  qualified,  and 
"I  didn't  think  they  treated  me  any  different 
from  anybody  else." 

Nesbit  said  that  Hayas,  on  his  visit  to 
Reynoldsvllle,  had  indicated  that  he  might 
be  able  to  get  a  GSA  Job  if  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. But  Nesbit  said  he  preferred  to  live 
in  a  smaller  city,  so  he  kept  his  assenibly- 
Une  Job  at  a  factory  In  Reynoldsvllle. 

Casseiman,  33  years  old,  was  a  legislative 
assistant  to  Representative  Robert  McClory 
(Bep.),  Illinois,  from  1965  to  1969. 

In  1969  he  was  named  deputy  special  as- 
sistant to  then  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
for  congressional  relations.  He  served  as 
GSA's  general  counsel  from  1971  to  1973,  and 
became  counsel  to  Mr.  Ford  as  vice  president 
on  Dec.  12,  1973. 

Casseiman  was  named  to  his  present  Job 
after  Mr.  Ford  became  President.  He  is  one 
of  three  attorneys  with  the  title  of  counsel 
to  the  President.  Philip  Buchen  is  President 
Ford's  counsel  with  Cabinet  rank. 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Oct.  10,  1974) 

GSA  Head,  Job  Seeker  Linked 

(By  Robert  Adams) 

Washington,  October  10. — Arthur  F. 
Sampson,  head  of  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration, told  a  Republican  Senator  in 
1972  that  the  GSA  was  continuing  to  try  to 
find  a  career  Job  for  a  constituent  "because 
of  your  deep  interest,"  it  was  learned  today. 

The  comment  was  made  by  Sampson  in 
a  Sept.  1,  1972  letter  to  Senator  Charles  M. 
Mathias   Jr.   of   Maryland. 

The  letter  concerned  efforts  to  place  Wal- 
ter P.  Mulhall  of  suburban  Washington,  who 
eventually  was  given  a  Job  under  conditions 
that  the  CivlKServlce  Commission  said  in- 
volved violations  of  the  merit  system. 

Today's  disclosure  marked  the  first  inci- 
dent in  which  the  name  of  Sampson,  whose 
title  Is  Administrator  of  GSA,  had  been 
linked  in  a  case  in  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission   found   improper   activity. 

After  the  placement,  Sampson  apparently 
made  a  personal  phone  call  to  Mathlas's  of- 
fice to  tell  him  about  Mulhall's  new  Job.  A 
letter  from  Mathias  to  Mulhall  wishing  him 
"the  best  of  luck  In  your  new  position"  re- 
ferred to  the  call  from  Sampson. 

When  told  by  the  Post-Dispatch  about  the 
Civil  Service  Cominlsslon's  findings.  Mathias' 
office  Immediately  made  the  correspondence 
file  on  Mulhall  available.  Mathias  is  seeking 
re-election.  An  aid  said  that  no  special  fa- 
vors had  been  asked  for,  or  known  about, 
by  the  Senator's  office. 

Mulhall  was  apparently  brought  to 
Mathlas's  attention  by  Herbert  J.  (Jack) 
Miller  Jr.,  a  prominent  Washington  lawyer 
who  now  represents  former  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon.  Notations  on  some  of  the  let- 
ters from  Mathlas's  office  indicate  that  a 
copy  was  to  be  sent  to  Miller. 

Mulhall,  who  said  he  did  not  believe  he 
was  granted  any  special  favors,  told  the 
Post-Dispatch  he  knows  Miller  and  may  have 
mentioned  his  interest  in  a  government  Job 
to  him  In  1972.  Mulhall  said  he  went  to 
Mathlas's  office  seeking  assistance,  but  did 
not  meet  the  senator. 

"You  surprise  me  so  much  I  can't  get 
over  It,"  he  said  when  the  letters  were  read 
to  htm. 

But  Mulhall  maintained  his  belief  that  he 
had  received  his  GS-14  (mid-level)  Job  in 
GSA's  Automated  Data  and  Telecommuni- 
cations Service  on  merit,  pointing  to  his  26 
years  experience  in  marketing  and  his  cer- 
tification by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  aid  to  Mathias  repeated  a  statement 
made   by  the   Senator  after  the   Post-Dis- 
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patch  disclosed  last  week  that  the  Senator 
had  been  cited  as  the  man  who  referred 
Paul  J.  Cagglano  for  a  Job  that  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  also  said  Involved  merit 
violations. 

"I  want  to  get  an  explanation  of  why  a 
government  official  felt  he  shoiUd  bend  the 
rules  In  a  case  when  he  certainly  had  not 
been  urged  to  do  so  by  me,"  Mathlas's  state- 
ment said. 

The  aid  said  Mathias  planned  also  to  send 
a  letter  to  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  urging 
him  to  go  beyond  his  recent  reaffirmation 
of  merit  principles  and  take  "affirmative  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  those  involved"  in  im- 
proper activities. 

Mathlas's  correspondence  file  on  Mulhall 
begins  with  a  June  20,  1972,  letter  from  the 
Senator  s  office  to  Ken  Duberstein,  who  was 
congressional  liaison  officer  for  GSA.  Worded 
routinely,  it  asked  the  GSA  to  give  "every 
proper  consideration"  to  Mulhall. 

On  June  30,  Sampson,  who  was  then  act- 
ing administrator,  wrote  back.  He  told  Ma- 
thias that  Mulhall's  application  had  been 
referred  "to  key  officials  In  several  of  ottr 
services"  and  that  the  departments  were 
asked  "to  review  all  available  and  antici- 
pated vacancies  in  an  attempt  to  match  his 
qualifications  with  a  position." 

On  Aug.  15,  Mathias  wrote  a  letter  re- 
peating his  hope  that  Mulhall  would  be 
"properly  considered  for  a  position"  and 
thanking  Sampson  for  the  GSA's  efforts. 

On  Sept.  1,  Sampson  wrote  to  Mathias  that 
Mulhall  had  had  interviews  with  various 
GSA  officials  on  Aug.  11.  Because  of  "per- 
sonnel celling  limitations  and  lack  of  vacan- 
cies in  his  field,"  Sampson  said,  no  Job  had 
been  found  so  far. 

"Because  of  your  deep  Interest,  however, 
we  are  still  pursuing  other  avenues  and 
will  advise  you  further  within  the  next  two 
weeks,"  Sampson  said. 

On  Dec.  13,  Mathias  WTOte  Mulhall  that 
"I  was  very  pleased  to  have  been  telephoned 
by  Arthur  Sampson,  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration  and  advised  that  you 
have  been  accepted  at  a  GS-14  rating  with 
GSA." 

Asked  some  time  ago  about  Mtilhall, 
Sampson  told  the  Post-Dispatch  that  he  did 
not  recall  the  case.  But  he  said  It  would  not 
necessarily  be  unusual  for  the  head  of  an 
agency  such  as  GSA  to  be  in  personal  con- 
tact with  a  senator's  office  about  the  filling 
of  a  civil  service  Job. 

One  source  familiar  with  the  case,  how- 
ever, told  the  Post-Dispatch:  "Sampson  cer- 
tainly had   to  know  what  was  going  on." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  without 
naming  either  Sampson  or  Mathias,  con- 
cluded that  the  hiring  had  been  done  Im- 
properly. "Based  on  the  special  Interest 
shown  in  his  appointment  by  the  Senator, 
Mr.  Mulhall  was  appointed  to  a  position  for 
which  open  competition  had  been  Improper- 
ly restricted  and  for  which  preferential  con- 
sideration was  given  to  Mr.  Mulhall  to  the 
systematic  exclusion  of  all  other  potential 
candidates,"  the  commission  said. 

The  commission's  ooncltislons  were  con- 
tained in  a  "supplemental  report"  on  Its 
earlier  54 -page  study  of  an  alleged  patron- 
age ring  in  GSA.  The  new  report,  which 
cites  24  additional  cases  of  alleged  merit- 
system  violations,  was  made  public  today  by 
the  manpower  and  Civil  Service  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Although  the  report  does  not  name  the 
political  and  other  sources  of  the  referrals 
to  GSA,  the  Post-Dispatch  learned  that 
Mathias  had  been  the  Senator  involved  in 
the  Mulhall  case. 

Reliable  sources  said  that  other  political 
figures  who  made  referrals  In  cases  men- 
tioned In  the  report  Included  Republican 
Senators  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
C.  Tower  of  Texas,  Hiram  L.  Pong  of  Hawaii, 
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and  Norrls  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
former  Republlc&n  Representative  Fred 
Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

The  report  says  that  in  24  of  the  25  addi- 
tional cases  studied,  preferential  treatment 
was  given  through  GSA's  "fecial  referral 
system." 

It  Indicates  also  that  Robert  Kunzig, 
former  head  of  GSA  and  now  a  Judge  In  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Clainis,  apparently  acquiesced 
in  the  alleged  Improper  use  of  700-hoiu' 
"temporary  appointments"  In  two  csases. 

It  quotes  Kunzig  as  telling  one  member  of 
Congress  that  a  woman  he  recommended  was 
being  given  a  temporary  appointment,  and 
adding:  "During  her  700-hour  temporary  ap- 
pointment, we  plan  to  Initiate  proceedings  to 
obtain  her  permanent  appointment  to  this 
jKsitlon." 

But  the  commission  said  that  such  use  of  a 
"temporary"  appointment  as  a  wedge  for  a 
permanent  Job  "was  Improper  under  com- 
mission requirements." 

One  case  cited  by  the  commission  Involved 
a  man  named  Richard  Lee  F'lnnerty,  who 
was  given  a  GSA  Job  after  being  referred  by 
a  member  of  Congress.  The  Commission  said 
that  a  special  Job  of  administrative  aid  was 
set  up  for  Flnnerty  In  the  Kansas  City  re- 
gional office  of  GSA  In  violation  of  merit 
rules. 

It  quoted  letters  from  the  unnamed  Con- 
gress member  to  GSA  officials  saying  it  was 
Important  to  him  that  "absolutely  every- 
thing be  done  on  Mr.  Flnnerty's  behalf,"  and 
that  getting  a  Job  for  Flnnerty  would  be 
helpful  to  public  officials,  "especially  those 
who  think  along  otir  lines." 

Investlgntive  sotirces  told  the  Post-Dis- 
patch that  the  member  of  Congress  in  this 
1971  case  was  Schwengel,  who  Is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Capital  Historical  Commis- 
sion. 

Reached  by  the  Post-Dispatch,  Schwengel 
said  he  knew  Flnnerty,  whose  daughter  had 
worked  In  his  Congressional  office.  He  said 
he  had  referred  Flnnerty,  who  then  was  a 
constituent  living  In  Keokuk,  la.,  for  govern- 
ment Jobs.  But  he  said  he  could  not  Imagine 
having  written  letters  with  such  language 
in  them. 

"I  never  demanded  a  Job  for  anybody," 
Schwengel  said.  "There  was  no  presstire. 
That's  so  tincharacterlstlc  of  anything  I've 
ever  done,  that  I  Just  can't  Imagine  It." 

The  commission,  in  its  supplemental  re- 
port recommended  that  the  GSA  review  tl.) 
necessity  of  the  administrative  aid  post  to 
which  Flnnerty  was  named. 

The  report  noted  that  It  had  found  no 
evidence  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  been  given  the 
Jobs.  Sources  familiar  with  the  Investigation 
said  that  such  Job  seekers  often  were  the 
unwitting  beneficiaries  of  favors  for  which 
they  had  not  asked. 

Ilie  EOtuves  noted  also  that  there  was 
nothing  Improper  In  a  referral,  as  such,  from 
a  Senator  or  a  Representative.  They  Indicated 
that  the  political  figures  who  referred  the 
Job  seekers  may  well  have  been  tuiaware  of 
the  alleged  preferential  treatnient. 

In  its  supplemental  report,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  cited  some  of  the  techniques 
allegedly  used  to  "get  around"  the  merit  sys- 
tem. It  said  one  Job  seeker  was  described  by  a 
GSA  staffer  as  "a  very  hot  case."  Others  were 
referred  to  as  "must  cases"  or  ''must  place- 
ments." 

In  one  lnstan(>e.  a  GSA  staffer  was  quoted 
as  saying  he  was  told  by  two  GSA  officials  to 
"move  fast"  in  finding  a  Job. 

In  another,  an  applicant  was  purportedly 
told  to  rewrite  her  resume  to  conform  to  a 
Job  description.  When  even  that  failed,  she 
was  ..iven  a  "confidential  asslsiant  Job" — but 
Is  exempt  from  the  career  service. 

One  grateful  applicant  told  a  GSA  staffer 
allegedly  involved  in  the  agency's  special  re- 
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ferral  unit  that  her  efforts  were  "esseullal  to 
my  eeciirlng  employment,"  accwdlng  to  the 
report. 

Representative  David  N.  Henderson  (Dem.) 
North  Carolina,  Is  chairman  of  the  manpower 
and  Civil  Service  subcommittee,  which  re- 
leased the  supplemental  report  today  along 
with  the  commission's  earlier  54  page  study. 

fProm  the  S^   Louis  Post-Dl-spatch,  Sept   28 
1974  J 
TTNcrsBED  Patronage  Rings 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  says  he   was   "utterly 
shocked"    to   learn    that    the  »Whlte   House 
under  President  Nixon  had  prepared  a  docu- 
ment detailing  ways  to  circumvent  the  civil 
service  system.  His  shock  has  not  been  trans- 
lated into  much  reform. 

The  docimient  was  prepared  as  part  of  a 
deliberate  program  to  place  Nixon  loyalists 
in  key  positions  throughout  the  Government 
so  that  federal  programs  could  be  manipu- 
lated in  order  to  help  re-elect  the  President 
ia  1972.  This  so-called  "Responsiveness  Pro- 
gram." and  mounting  evidence  of  wide-spread 
political  influence  peddling  in  several  federal 
agencies  which  are  supposedly  to  be  staffed 
ou  a  nonpolltical  basis  constitute,  in  Mr. 
Hamptons  view,  perhaps  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  federal  merit  system  la; its  90-year 
history.  | 

Tet  a  measure  of  how  pervasive  threats 
to  the  merit  system  have  become  is  that  Mr. 
Hampton  himself  has  admittedly  used  his 
personal  hifluence  to  help  about  30  persons 
find  Jobs,  Including  one  candidate  placed 
as  a  favor  to  a  Texas  congressman. 

As  disclosed  by  Washington  correspondent 
Robert  Adams,  government  investigators  are 
looking  Into  so-called  "patronage  rings"  in 
several  agencies  and  have  already  uncovered 
"clear  and  conclusive"  evidence  that  "a  spe- 
cial referral  sj-stem"  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  "gave  Improper  and  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  candidates  referred  from 
nominally  political  sources." 

Among  those  who  received  such  treatment 
for  Job  candidates  were  Gerald  Ford,  when 
he  was  Republican  minority  leader  in  the 
House,  and  Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  Senate.  The  OSA,  the 
agency  charged  with  buying  and  malntahiing 
federal  property,  allegedly  gave  candidates 
from  Mr.  Scott's  home  state  of  Pennsylvania 
preferential  treatment  and  kept  referrals 
from  the  Senator's  office  In  a  special  file. 

The  irregularities  In  the  GSA  have  been 
known  to  Civil  Service  Investigators  for  al- 
most a  year  now,  and  the  question  Is  what 
has  been  done  to  put  the  GSA  house  in  order. 
A  St  ill -secret  report  called  for  ''immediate 
and  strong  action,"  yet  there  have  been  In- 
ordinate delays  In  disciplining  tiiie  employes 
singled  out  as  participants  In  the  GSA  pat- 
ronage ring. 

Perhaps  Civil  Service  Chairman  Hampton, 
who  defends  his  efforts  to  do  a  favor  for  a 
congressman — but  concedes  he  "probably 
wouldn't  do  it  again" — Is  not  the  best  man 
to  carry  out  a  vigorous  effort  to  defend  the 
merit  system  from  persistent  political  attack. 


H.R.  16373— PRIVACY  ACT  bP  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORKEAD 

Of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  MCXDRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  soon  after  the  House  recon- 
venes next  month.  Members  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  H.R.  16373.  the 
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Privacy  Act  of  1974  (H.  Rept.  93-1416  >. 
The  bipartisan  measure  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee  by  a  39  to  0  rollcall 
vote  on  September  24  and  an  open  rule 
was  granted  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  October  8  calling  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate.  The  crowded  legisla- 
tive schedule  of  the  past  several  days 
imfortunately  has  prevented  action  on 
this  importp.nt  legislation  before  the  Oc- 
tober recess. 

H.R.  16373  will  provide  an  individual 
access  to  records  about  him  being  held  by 
Federal  agencies  and  give  him  the  right 
to  correct  misstatements  of  fact  in  those 
records,  in  most  cases.  The  bill  has  the 
"enthusiastic  support"  of  President  Ford, 
as  I  indicated  in  my  remai-ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  October  9,  1974,  at  page  34838 
inserting  the  full  text  of  his  statement 
on  H.R.  16373. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  better  acquaint  Mem- 
bers with  the  backgroimd  on  this  legis- 
lation, I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of 
an  article  from  the  September  28,  1974, 
issue  of  Congressional  Quarterly  entitled 
"Privacy:  Congress  Expected  to  Vote 
Controls." 
The  article  follows: 
Privacy:    Congress  Expected  To  Vote 

Controls 
Privacy:  The  claim  of  Individuals,  groups 
or  institutions  to  determine  for  themselves, 
when,  how  and  to  what  extent  information 
about  themselves  Is  communicated  to 
others." — Dr.  Alan  West  In,  Privacy  ar.d  Free- 
dom. 

With  a  coalition  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives in  and  out  of  government  leadmg  the 
way.  Congress  Is  expected  before  adjourn- 
ment to  complete  work  on  privacy  legisla- 
tion that  for  tlie  first  time  would  clamp 
controls  on  the  federal  governments  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  personal  Informa- 
tion about  Individual  citizens. 

But  federal  agencies  and  the  White  House, 
whUe  supporting  the  privacy  concepts  In  the 
legislation,  are  lobbying  against  one  proposal 
that  would  set  up  a  watchdog  panel  to  see 
that  the  agencies  follow  strict  procedures 
and  are  seeking  amendments  that  would  pre- 
vent federal  employees  and  applicants  from 
obtaining  their  examination  and  employ- 
ment Investigation  results. 

The  outcome  could  determine  whether 
President  Ford  signs  a  final  bill,  according  to 
William  Phillips,  staff  director  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information,  which  has  worked 
with  executive  branch  officials  on  the  prlv?cv 
legislation. 

Another  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee staff  source,  however,  said  the  panel  could 
report  "the  most  outrageous  privacy  bill,  and 
in  the  moment  of  truth,  everyone  would  go 
along  with  It  so  they  wouldn't  be  on  tlie 
record  in  opposition  to  privacy." 

transcending  partisanship 
House  and  Senate  privacy  legislation,  v.hlch 
woiUd  give  Americans  access  to  many  of  their 
records  maintained  by  federal  agencies,  has 
drawn  such  diverse  proponents  as  the  Domes- 
tic Council  Committee  on  the  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy, headed  by  President  Ford;  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU):  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee;  Represent- 
atives Barry  M.  Goldwater  Jr.  (R  Calif) 
and  Edward  I.  Koch  (D  N.Y.)  and  Senators 
Sam  J.  Ervln  (D  N.C.)  and  Charles  H.  Percy 
(Rill.). 

Koch,  who  along  with  Goldwater,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  privacy  issue  In  the 
House,  asserts  that  the  matter  of  personal 
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privacy   and   individual   rights   "transcends 
political  partisanship." 

DIITERENCES 

While  forces  lining  up  behind  Senate  and 
House  bUls  agree  that  Individuals  have  little 
or  no  control  over  the  information  that  is 
collected  about  them,  strong  differences  of 
opinion  exist  on  the  best  way  to  check — as 
Ervln  puts  it — "the  government's  voracious 
appetite  for  personal  information  about  each 
of  us." 

Ervin.  along  with  Goldwater,  Koch  and 
others,  is  convinced  that  nothing  less  than 
a  new  personal  privacy  board  is  required  to 
dictate  to  federal  agencies  procedures  for 
collecting  and  circulating  information  about 
individual  citizens. 

Ervln's  insistence  on  this  point  was 
prompted  by  a  siu-vey  of  federal  data  banks 
conducted  by  the  Senate's  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  which  he  chairs.  "Elud- 
ing about  these  [data]  systems  has  been 
difficult,  time-consuming  and  a  frustrating 
experience,"  Ervln  wTote.  "The  subcommit- 
tee met  evasion,  delay.  Inadequate  and  cava- 
lier respon.ses  (from  certain  agencies],  and 
all  too  often  a  laziness  born  of  a  resentment 
that  anyone  should  be  Inquiring  about  their 
activities.  Some  agencies  displayed  their  ar- 
rogance by  not  replying  at  all.  With  others, 
extracting  Information  was  like  pullhig 
teeth." 

A  House  source,  who  has  worked  closely 
on  the  privacy  Issue,  put  it  bluntly:  "We 
don't  trust  biueaucrats  as  far  as  we  can 
spit."  The  board  concept  is  Incorporated  In 
S  3418  Introduced  by  Ervin  and  pending  In 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Commltteee. 

Tlie  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy,  as  well  as  government  de- 
partments, would  place  personal  Information 
disclosure  regulation  within  the  federal 
agencies.  "We're  not  thrilled  with  the 
thought  of  a  privacy  board  or  commission 
at  this  point,"  a  spokesman  for  the  panel 
said. 

Tlie  committee  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information,  which  reported  HR  16373 
to  the  full  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee Sept.  12.  That  measure  leaves  enforce- 
ment to  the  agencies  rather  than  a  separate 
board. 

The  committee  took  this  approach,  Phillips 
said,  because  "if  you  interpose  a  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy between  citizens  tmd  the  agencies, 
you  are  courting  an  administrative  monstros- 
ity." Once  a  board  is  created,  Phillips  added, 
"it  would  be  almoet  Impoeslble  to  eliminate 
it." 

Tlie  ACLtJ,  meanwhile.  Is  avoiding  these 
squabbles  altogether,  taking  the  position 
that  any  movement  on  the  privacy  Issue  by 
Congress  is  a  progressi%'e  step.  "We're  awed 
by  any  action,"  said  Douglass  Lea,  director 
of  the  organization's  Privacy  Project,  a  non- 
profit tax-exempt  effort  set  up  to  monitor 
data  collection  by  government  and  private 
institutions. 

Despite  assertions  by  privacy  bill  sup- 
porters that  their  proposals  are  compre- 
hensive, both  Senate  and  House  measures 
provide  broad  exemptions  for  files  containing 
national  defense,  foreign  policy  and  crim- 
inal investigation  data. 

"This  is  one  area  where  I  feel  that  most 
proposed  privacy  legislation  has  been  grossly 
deficient."  Rep.  Bella  S.  Abzug  (D  N.Y.)  told 
the  House  April  2  during  a  colloquy  on  pri- 
vacy organized  by  Goldwater  and  Koch. 

Legislation  Introduced  by  Abzug  "spe- 
cifically includes  records  In  this  area,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  cannot  make  an  exception 
of  one  of  the  most  abused  areas  and  then 
expect  people  of  this  country  to  feel  that 
we  have  produced  a  serious  piece  of  legisla- 
tion." Under  Abzug's  proposal,  however,  rec- 
ords that  are  being  used  in  active  criminal 
prosecution  would  not  be  disclosed. 
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ACTION 

Administrative  Offics  ol  th«  U.S. 
Courts 

Appalachian      Regional      Com- 
mission  

rivil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

OepartmenI  ot  Agriculture .. 

Department  ol  Commerce....... 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Department  ol  the  Army 

Department  ol  the  Navy 

Miscellaneous  Department  ol 
Defense       offices       and 

agencies ...- 

Department  oi   Ifsaltli,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Department    of     Housing  and 

Urban  Development 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  State 

Department  ot  Transportation 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission  

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration   


Number  of 
databanks 

Nombsr 
computarizMt 

Number  not 

raportmg 

mtmber 

ofreMfds 

NuBbef 
oiraceite 

8 

0 

351,700 

9 

4 

757,000 

2 
1 
8 
& 
1 

3 
0 
4 
0 
3 

0 

18,972,800 

5,539,200 

204,165,500 

385 

36 

382 

12 

13 
12 

6 

18,001.109 

34,467.849 

6,154,368 

13 

3 

2, 626, 090 

60 

0 

402,428,158 

46 

2S 
0 

12 
3 
1 

17 

38 

4 

6 
0 

4 
1 
1 
2 
7 
0 

9, 862, 305 

79,800 

139,031,722 

24, 000. 000 

243, 135 

6, 194, 430 

155,571,458 

41.200 

5 

1 

0 
0 

131.000 
2,900 

12 
2 


12 
0 


2, 253, 481 

30, 000 


Agency 


Nnmbwol  Humker 

data  banks    cenptrtarizad 


ttutnber  not 

reporting 

Mnkei 

of  records 


Nunbcf 
of  records 


Federal  Mediation  ant)  Coneffla- 

tion  Service .: 

Federal  l>ower  Commissioo 

Federal  Reserve  Board :^. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

General  Services  Administration. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration  

National  Science  Foundation 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity... 
Office  of  Emergency  Ppeparedness 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Securities   and   Exchange  Com- 
mission  

Selective  Service  System .^ 

Small  Business  Administration... 
Special  Action  Officer  for  Drug 

Abuse  Prevention 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

U.S.  Postal  Service , 

U.S.  Tariff  Commission ., 

Veterans  Administration 

While  House 

Total 


1 

I                      0 

»                      0 

1. 000 
1.100 

1 

I                      0 

1,369 

1 

1               1 

0 

I                        0 

119,000.160 

I 

D                      0 

1,750 

\ 

B                     1 

26  931 

0                     1 

512 

*                     1 

375.  505 

13                      1 

3                     3 

108. 360 

Z                     0 

1,905,000 

I                     0 

2.083 

9 

1                     5 

15.468,000 

6 

S                      0 

679.500 

I                         0 

14,860.811 

4                      i 

I                      0 

884,000 

1           ( 

9                     • 

23,000 

8 

r                    3 

146. 150 

6                      i 

I                     0 

1, 088, 600 

3 

1 

379 

z 

;              0 

17,698 

2              : 

\                       0 

23,000 

Z                         t 

I                      2 

0 

29                   2 

1                       1 

72,604,326 

7                      i 

1                        0 

151, 940 

858                    74 

93 

1, 245, 699,  494 

Source:  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee. 

Privacy  push 

While  observers  say  Watergate  Is  responsi- 
ble in  part  for  the  likely  passage  of  a  privacy 
bill  this  session,  Douglass  Lea  of  the  ACLU 
believes  the  activities  of  the  White  House 
committee  on  privacy,  tlie  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  ACLU 
itself  and  Goldwater  and  Ervln,  among  others 
in  Congress,  created  a  'billiard  ball  effect" 
on  privacy,  keeping  the  Issue  rolling  in  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Liberals  have  been  drawn  to  the  issue.  Lea 
said,  because  of  their  "disillusionment  that 
massive  record  keeping  Just  hasn't  worked 
out,"  while  conservatives  "with  breathing 
time  after  the  social  unrest  of  the  last  few 
years,  have  become  aware  of  the  potential 
of  a  police  state." 

Although  the  privacy  issue  faces  few  out- 
spoken critics,  "pockets  of  resistance  do  sur- 
face when  you  get  down  to  specifics,"  Lea 
said,  referring  to  amendments  regulating  the 
privacy  of  school  records  that  were  Included 
in  the  1974  education  bill  (HR  69 — PL  93- 
380) .  The  provisions  barring  federal  funds  to 
any  educational  Institution  or  agency  that 
permitted  the  release  of  a  student's  records 
without  parental  consent  were  an  anathema 
to  "education  data  massagers,"  Lea  said. 

FORCBS   INVOLVED 

Major  centers  of  activity  on  the  privacy  is- 
sue are: 

The  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Pri- 
vacy. Established  by  former  President  Nixon 
on  Feb.  23.  the  committee  was  given  responsi- 
bility for  developing  plans  to  protect  an  mdl- 
vldual's  right  of  privacy. 

Under  Ford's  direction,  the  committee  ap- 
proved 14  specific  proposals  July  10  for  "im- 
mediate action"  by  federal  agencies.  Included 
were  Initiatives  to  prohibit  military  surveil- 
lance of  clvlliau  political  activities,  to  protect 
personal  bank  account  records  against  dis- 
closure to  government  agents,  to  safeguard 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  federal  tax  re- 
turns and  build  privacy  safeguards  Into  fed- 
eral computers  and  communications  systems. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  conmilt- 
tee,  the  panel  will  review  the  progress  the 
agencies  have  made  ou  the  proposals  at  its 
next  meeting  this  fall. 

The  conmiittee  takes  credit  for  reversing  a 


Nixon  White  House  order  that  had  given  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  permission  to  ex- 
amine farmers'  tax  records,  killing  a  General 
Services  Administration  plan  for  a  new  gov- 
ernment data  bank  and  winning  House  ac- 
ceptance of  the  1974  education  records'  pri- 
vacy amendments. 

The  committee  also  has  worked  closely  with 
the  House  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  in  developing  the  privacy 
bill  (HR  16373)  sponsored  by  the  panels 
chairman,  William  S.  Moorhead  (D  Pa.) .  Staff 
Director  Phillips  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
the  White  House  committee  has  "probably 
done  as  much  as  onyone  to  call  attention  to 
the  dimensions  of  this  Issue." 

The  House  Republican  Research  Committee 
Task  Pozve  on  Privacy.  Chaired  by  Rep.  Gold- 
water,  the  task  force  Aug.  21  issued  a  set  of 
legislative  reconunendatlons  for  combating 
threats  to  privacy  In  the  following  areas: 
government  surveillance,  federal  Information 
collection,  social  security  numbers,  census  in- 
formation, bank  secrecy,  consumer  reporting, 
school  records.  Juvenile  records,  arrest  rec- 
ords, medical  records  and  computer  data 
banks. 

ACLU  Privacy  Project.  Launched  two  years 
ago,  the  project  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
and  monitoring  point  on  privacy  matters, 
supplying  reports  and  Information  to  others 
working  on  the  issue.  Including  the  White 
House  corrunlttee,  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  congressional  committees.  A 
monthly  Privacy  Report  Is  published  by  the 
project,  detailing  privacy  abuses  and  actions 
taken  by  others  to  gain  public  attention  on 
data  collection. 

The  tax-exempt  project  Is  supported  by 
foundation  and  business  funds,  including 
grants  from  the  Marshall  Field  Foundation, 
IBM  and  Polaroid.  The  reason  IBM  is  sup- 
porting the  ACLU  effort,  according  to  Lee, 
is  the  corporation's  "long  range  Interest  to 
see  that  confidence  in  the  computer  Is  not 
eroded." 

While  other  private  organizations,  Includ- 
ing the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
have  taken  some  initiative  on  privacy  Issues, 
the  ACLU  Is  ttte  most  active  non-govern- 
mental   group    pursuing   the   privacy   cause. 


"There  are  organizations  we  thought  would 
have  lined  up  with  us — Common  Cause  and 
Ralph  Nader,"  Lea  said.  "But  they  are  wary 
of  the  issue.  They  want  more  disclosure  (by 
government  and  business),  and  they  seem 
to  think  there  would  be  a  conflict"  by  taking 
an  active  role  on  privacy. 

The  Privacy  Project  closely  observes  con- 
gressional action  on  privacy  legislation,  al- 
though tlie  group  has  refused  to  take  public 
positions  on  pending  biUs  because  of  its 
tax  status.  The  project,  nevertheless.  Issued 
a  memorandum  March  1  outlining  six  cate- 
gories of  needed  privacy  legislation,  includ- 
ing some  40  separate  proposals. 

The  ACLU  suggested  that  Congress  take 
s;.eps  to  protect  citizens  against  invasion  of 
their  political  rights,  to  protect  individuals 
against  abuse  of  the  criminal  process,  to  con- 
trol wiretapping  and  computerized  data 
banks  and  to  Increase  citizens'  ability  to  en- 
force privacy  rights  against  government  and 
private  organizations. 

Senator  Ervin's  forthcoml:ig  retirement  has 
distressed  the  organization,  which  feels  that 
he  "alone  has  the  seniority  and  influence 
among  his  colleagues,  the  subcommittee 
chairmanship  (Constitutional  Rights),  the 
stability  of  an  establislied  political  figure 
and  the  willingness  to  take  on  tough  pri- 
vacy and  surveillance  Issues." 

But  some  civil  libertarians,  the  ACLU 
noted  in  its  Privacy  Report,  "have  sensed  In 
Congress  on  any  privacy  issue  a  lazy  'leave 
it  to  S.%m'  attitude  that  may  be  dissipated 
when  Er\-ln  returns  to  North  Carolina."  The 
ACLU  believes  Ervln's  departure  may  mean 
that  privacy  Issues  will  be  splintered  among 
several  senators  with  particular  interests: 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.  Mass.)  on  military 
surveillance.  Gale  W.  McGee  (D  Wyo.)  on 
federal  employee  rights,  Charles  MoC.  Mathias 
Jr.  (R  Md.)  on  criminal  Justice.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D.  Calif.)  on  bank  secrecy  and  Barry 
M.  Goldwater  (R  Ariz.)  on  daia  banks. 
Congress'  coincern 

In  Its  Aug.  21  rejxwt  on  privac\-,  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee  concluded 
that  the  "individual  has  been  physically  by- 
passed in  the  modern  information  process" 
because  he  is  "assumed  to  waive  any  and  all 
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interest   and  control  over  the  information 
collected  about  him." 

Under  most  information  systems,  an  Indi- 
vidual does  not  really  know  who  has  col- 
lected data  about  him  or  how  many  agencies 
or  corporations  are  using  it  for  wliat  pur- 
pose, Rep.  Ooldwater  maintains.    ^ 

AREA    OF    CONCERN  f 

Republicans  cite  Bureau  of  Census  data 
collection  and  di-sseniination  practices  as  one 
major  area  of  concern. 

Under  penalty  of  law,  er.ch  citizen  is  forced 
to  divulge  intimate  personal  facts  about  his 
public  and  private  life,  noted  the  Republican 
Privacy  Task  Force.  The  Census  Bureau  then 
sella  parts  of  its  collected  data  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  purchase  the  information. 

'As  the  [census)  qiiestions  liecome  more 
detailed  and  extensive,  broad-scale  dissemi- 
nation becomes  more  threatening  aad  fright- 
ening," according  to  the  task  force.  •  When 
used  In  combination  with  phone  directories, 
drivers'  licenses  and  street  directories,  cen- 
sus data  may  enable  anyone  Interested  to 
identify  an  Individual." 

While  the  task  force  points  to  census  prac- 
tices as  a  pKJtential  area  for  privacy  abuse, 
Ervin's  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
In  a  1974  report  on  Federal  Data  Banks  and 
Constitutional  Rights"  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  three  "peculiar  data  banks":  Secret 
Service  flies  on  persons  who  make  anti-gov- 
ernment remarks  or  emtanrrassing  statements 
about  government  offlcials;  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  blacklist  ol 
scientists,  and  an  Army  computer  system  in- 
volving political  surveillance.  ': 

BASIC   LESSON 

According  to  the  committee"*  report, 
"There  are  immense  numbers  of  government 
data  banks,  littered  with  diverse  information 
on  Just  about  every  citizen  in  the  Country." 
{Chart,  precpdirtf)  page) 

But  it  was  tlie  committee's  difficulty  In 
determining  the  actxial  number  and  extent 
of  data  banks  in  existence  that  led  Ervln  to 
conclude:  "The  most  basic  lesson  the  sub- 
committee survey  teaches  is  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  replacing  this  voluntary  survey  ap- 
proach with  a  statutory  requirement  that  all 
federal  data  banks  be  fully  and  accurately  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people." 

The  information-gathering  impulse  of  the 
federal  government  Is  mirrored  by  similar 
developments  In  the  private  sector,  according 
to  Sen.  Percy,  a  co-sponsor  of  Elrvin's  pri- 
vacy bill  (S. 3418). 

Credit  agencies  with  their  consujner  flies 
have  proliferated  In  recent  years?  educa- 
tional institutions  are  beginning  the  process 
of  computerizing  student  records;  hospital 
and  medical  centers  are  flnding  computers 
the  answer  to  much  of  their  records  keeping 
difficulties. 

"When  such  information  Is  stored!  on  tap>e 
It  is  easily  transferred  from  one  user  to 
another."  Percy  said.  "The  Individual  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  transfer,  and  no  ability 
to  correct  Information  about  himself  that 
could  ruin  his  chances  for  a  new  Job  ...  or 
be  taken  as  caiise  for  investigation  by  a  law 
enforcement  agency.  I 

Which  approach  ?  | 
The  legislative  controversy  over  the  im- 
pact of  federal  data  banks  on  Individual 
privacy  began  in  the  mid-1960s  when  pro- 
posals to  set  up  a  national  data  bank  sta- 
tistical center  were  discus-sed  in  th»  execu- 
tive branch. 

Although  the  Idea  was  abandoned  after 
outcries  from  the  public,  press  and  Congress 
iliat  the  data  center  would  lead  the  United 
States  directly  Into  "1984,"  hundreds  of  bUls 
have  been  introduced  In  Congress  relating 
to  other  personal  privacy  Issues.  (In  the  93rd 
Congress  through  Mtirch,  102  House:  bills  ou 
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privacy  had  been  introduced  with  207  spon- 
sors: in  the  Senate,  various  privacy  bills  were 
sponsored  by  62  members) . 

Most  of  the  pending  bills  are  directed  to 
one  aspect  of  the  privacy  question:  they 
range  from  banning  the  disclosure  of  Social 
Security  numljers  lo  prohibiting  financial 
histliutions  from  dissemlnatmg  Information 
on  their  customers  to  government  agencies. 
Ot^er  bills  would  restrict  existing  practices 
of  criminal  information  systems,  ban  p<rilt- 
Icai  surveillance  by  the  Army  and  control 
illicit  uses  of  wiretapping. 

With  the  Introduction  of  the  Ervln  and 
Moorhead  bills,  privacy  forces  feel  thej  have 
found  a  satisfactory  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  central  iSvSue  raised  by  the  seem- 
ingly disparate  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  common  thread,  said  Percy,  is  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  control  how,  when  and 
to  what  extent  Information  about  himself  is 
communicated  to  others. 

ERVIN    AND    MOORHEAD    BILLS 

Under  the  Ervin  bill,  an  Individual  could 
not  be  forced  to  disclose  any  information 
not  required  by  law,  and  he  would  have  to 
be  Informed  of  his  right  not  to  disclose.  He 
also  would  be  notified  of  the  exibtence  of  any 
information  maintained  on  him  and  liow  the 
Uiformation  was  used. 

In  addition,  a  person  would  have  the  right 
to  inspect  mformatlon  pertainini;  to  him  and 
liave  the  riglit  to  challenge  any  information 
on  the  basis  of  its  acciu'acy.  completeness  or 
necessity. 

The  bin  al.-io  places  strict  restrictions  on 
the  dissemination  of  information  contained 
in  data  system^;,  requiring  an  agency  to  re- 
quest permission  from  the  individual  before 
distributing  data  about  him  to  those  not 
having  regular,  authorized  access  to  the  In- 
formation. 

But  the  most  controversial  part  of  the 
measure  is  the  provision  establishing  a  fed- 
eral privacy  board  that  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  Intercede  in  the  event  an  agency 
abuses  data  Information  procedures. 

The  Moorhead  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  also  grants  an  individual  access  to  his 
federal  records,  would  depend  on  self-en- 
forcement by  government  agencies  and,  if 
that  failed,  by  the  federal  courts. 

Federal  agencies  feel  that  the  federal  pri- 
vacy board  plan  "would  Insert  a  new  layer 
of  bureaucracy  In  their  transactions.'"  said 
Joe  Overton,  a  legislative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Goldwater.  "They  are  dragging  their  heels 
and  resisting  an  Invasion  on  what  they  see 
as  their  traditional  prerogatives." 

Moorheads  subcommittee  stafT,  Overton 
added,  "believes  In  privacy,  but  they  are  also 
looking  to  efficiency  In  government'  which 
might  be  affected  by  privacy  board  activities. 

Staff  member  Phillips  points  out  that  a 
privacy  board  would  be  expensive  to  set  up 
and  "would  be  open  to  attack"  because  of 
that  on  the  House  floor. 

"If  Congress  finds  that  self-enforcement 
(by  the  agencies)  Is  not  working,  then  it  can 
always  come  back  later  and  say.  'We're  going 
to  shove  a  commission  down  your  throat'," 
he  added  But  the  agencies  "will  take  the  bill 
seriously,"  because  there  are  strong  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  in  the  meas- 
ure. 

OtTTLOOK 

The  subcommittee  rejected  the  privacy 
board  plan  by  a  7-2  vote,  but  the  proposal 
was  expected  to  be  offered  again  during  con- 
sideration Of  HR  16373  by  the  full  Gtovern- 
ment  Operations  Committee. 

Phillips  said,  however,  that  he  does  not 
expect  the  amendment  to  pass  and  that  It 
probably  faces  defeat  If  offered  on  the  House 
floor.  Should  the  Senate  adopt  the  Idea,  the 
issue  then  would  have  to  be  resolved  In  con- 
ference. 
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The  major  area  of  contention  on  the  House 
bill  is  the  effort  by  John  N.  Erlenborn  (R  111.) 
to  prevent  federal  employees  from  gaining 
access  to  their  examination  and  employment 
Investigation  results.  An  amendment  by 
Elrlenborn  to  provide  these  exemptions  was 
defeated  Sept.  19  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations on  a  22-11  vote  and  Is  not  expected 
to  win  approval  on  the  House  floor.  "I  just 
don't  know  what  Ford  will  do  with  a  pri- 
vacy bill  that  doesn't  contain  the  exemp- 
tions," said  Phillips. 

Another  potential  trouble  spot  on  tlie  pii- 
v.icy  legislation  is  the  Inclusion  of  private 
as  well  as  federal  data  banks  In  the  Ervln 
bill.  But  there  is  a  certain  reluctance  by  pri- 
vacy forces  to  become  involved  In  the  regula- 
tion of  private  data  banks. 

According  to  the  White  House  privacy  com- 
mittee, "Federal  example  and  experience  in 
this  complex  field  should  precede  federal  di- 
rectives to  the  non-federal  governmental  and 
private  sectors." 

Douglas  Lea  of  the  ACLU  agrees.  "There  is 
a  lack  of  knowledge  In  this  area.  It  would  be 
e.osy  to  leap  Into  regulating  private  activity  if 
you're  not  careful." 

And  according  to  Joe  Overton,  "You  don't 
want  to  legislate  in  the  private  sector  until 
you  know  what  you're  dealing  with.  Infor- 
mation practices  widely  vary  in  the  private 
sector.  There's  less  sharing  of  data.  The  fed- 
eral level  is  different.  With  these  agencies, 
it's  easier  to  exchange  information." 


CLIFFORD  McINTIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  of  our  former  colleague 
and  dear  friend,  Cliflford  G.  Mclntlre. 

Cliflf  came  from  the  heartland  of 
Maine — Aroostook  County — potato  coun- 
try. He  was  drawn  to  the  land,  studied 
agronomy  at  the  University  of  Maine 
and  engaged  in  farming  throughout  his 
life. 

After  a  4-year  stint  with  the  Farm 
Credit  Administi-ation.  he  became  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  Maine  Potato 
Growers  at  Presque  Isle. 

He  came  to  the  82d  Congress  after  a 
special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Frank  Fellows.  For  14 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
served  Maine  and  the  Nation  with  dedi- 
cation and  distinction. 

After  leaving  the  Hill  and  until  his  re- 
tirement in  December  1963.  Cliff  worked 
with  the  American  Farm  Bureau.  His 
knowledge  of  Congress — of  faiming— 
and  of  the  legislative  problems  connected 
with  the  law  and  land,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  President's  Task  Force  en 
Rural  Development,  1969-70;  to  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  1968-70;  and  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association,  for  which  confirmation  was 
assured,  and  voted  posthumously  by  the 
Senate. 

Cliff  Mclntire  epitomized  the  spirit  of 
Maine.  He  was  direct — he  spoke  sparing- 
ly— but  tellingly.  He  truly  represented 
the  craggy  independence  that  always  has 
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characterized  the  Pine  Tree  State.  You 
knew  where  Cliff  Mclntire  stood — and 
why. 

Oiu"  Nation  has  suffered  a  loss  in  being 
deprived  of  his  presence  and  his  talents. 
I  join  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  In 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  having 
Cliff  as  our  colleague — and  I  extend  my 
condolences  to  his  wife,  'Wilda,  and  to 
his  children. 


CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLOaiEA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the  late 
Clifford  G.  Mclntire  who  recently  passed 
away.  Cliff  was  my  good  friend  and  I  en- 
joyed very  much  working  with  him  dur- 
ing the  10  years  he  so  ably  represented 
central  and  northern  Maine  here  in  the 
Congress.  He  was  a  warm  and  genuine 
human  being  who  spent  much  of  his  life 
In  the  ser\'ice  of  his  fellow  man  and  his 
country.  Before  coming  to  Washington 
in  1951,  Cliff  served  as  an  appraiser,  su- 
pervisor, and  regional  manager  for  the 
Farm    Credit    Administration.    Subse- 
quently, he  held  an  executive  post  with 
the    Maine    Potato    Growers,    Inc.,    of 
Presque    Isle.    Maine.    These    positions 
made  his  sendee  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  even  more  valuable.  In 
1965,  he  became  dii'ector  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation's  Natuial 
Resources  Department  and  later  served 
as  the  bureau's  Director  of  Legislation. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Rural  Development 
and  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Public 
Land  Laws  Review  Commission.  Presi- 
dent Ford  just  recently  honored  Cliff  by 
appointing  him  to  serve  as  a  director  of 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association.  To  his  be- 
reaved family  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  hope  that  they  may  find  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  in  our 
thoughts  and  hearts  today,  and  that 
Clifford  Mclntire's  good  work  will  live 
on  for  many  years  to  come. 


DECISIONS  UPHOLD  FEDERAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ACT 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  17,  1974 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  22 
months  ago,  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  took  effect.  That  law  provides, 
among  other  things,  that:  First,  a  system 
be  created  to  provide  an  orderly  account- 
ing and  management  of  Federal  advisory 
committees;  second,  the  public  shall  be 
allowed  to  view  this  type  of  governmental 
decisionmaking;  and  third,  timely  notice 
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be  given  to  the  public  tliat  these.meet- 
ings  will  be  held. 

Generally,  agencies  are  complying  witli 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  addition,  the 
very  small  staff  within  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  assigned  to  oversee 
these  advisory  committees  are  valiantly 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  act. 

Portimately,  where  the  agencies  have 
failed  to  interpret  the  act  correctly,  the 
courts  have  not.  I  have  previoasly  sub- 
mitted statements  for  the  Record  con- 
cerning court  decisions  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  an  integral  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  119,  pt.  29,  p.  37742 
and  Congressional  Record,  July  25,  1974, 
p.  25350.)  Another  decision  was  inserted 
in  the  Record  by  Congressman  Obey 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  119,  pt. 
26,  p.  34444.)  Last  February,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Budgeting.  Management, 
and  Expenditures  conducted  oversight 
hearings  and  investigations  into  the  op- 
eration and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  Papers  relat- 
ing to  several  lawsuits  concerning  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  were 
also  printed  in  that  hearing  record. 

Recently  two  more  decisions  relating 
to  the  act  have  been  handed  down,  bring- 
ing the  total  favorable  decisions  to  six. 

Judge  Bryant.  In  the  Di.strict  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  held  that — 

(a)  exemption  5  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act — Inter-agency  and  lutra-agency 
memoranda — is  Inapplicable  to  advisory  com- 
mittees and  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
closing  meetings;   and 

(b)  timely  notice  of  advisory  committees 
Is  defined  to  be  at  least  thirty  days  before 
any  advisory  committee  meeting  (except 
under  emergency  situations) . 

District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Court 
Judge  McGowan  held  that  an  advisory 
committee  is  not  an  agency,  and  as  such, 
cannot  use  exemption  5  of  the  Freedom 
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ing  to  Inter-agency  and  Intra-agency  mem- 
orandums and  letters,  is  inapplicable  and 
cannot  be  Invoked  by  defendants  or  their 
agents  or  employees  as  to  documents  which 
have  been  voluntarily  disclosed  by  the  apency 
to  members  of  an  advisory  committee  who  are 
not  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  government; 

(3)  Exemption  Five  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  5  U.S.C.  5  55a(b)  (5) ,  Is  inap- 
plicable and  cannot  be  invoked  by  the  de- 
fentiants  or  their  agents  or  employees  as  a 
basis  for  closing  any  meeting  of  the  Travel 
Advisory  Board  or  any  other  advisory  com- 
mittee from  the  public,  or  for  excluding  the 
plaintiffs  or  any  other  interested  persons 
from  any  such  meeting; 

(4)  The  defendants  and  their  agents  ar,d 
employees  are  hereby  enjoined  from  exclud- 
ing plaintiffs  or  other  Interested  persons 
from  any  meeting  of  the  TAB  or  other  ad- 
visory committees,  or  from  any  portions 
thereof,  unless  a  lawful  wTltten  determina- 
tion has  been  made  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his 
duly  authorized  agent  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  the  meeting  or  portion  thereof  is 
required  to  be  closed.  In  accordance  with 
Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  and  such  determination  has  been 
included  In  a  timely  notice  of  the  meeting 
published  in  the  Federal  Register; 

(5)  Except  for  emergency  meetines.  the 
requirement  of  SecUon  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  that  timely 
advance  public  notice  be  given  by  defendants 
of  each  meeting  at  the  TAB  or  any  of  their 
other  advisory  committees.  Is  not  met  by  any 
notice  not  published  at  least  thirty  (30) 
days  in  advance  of  the  meeting; 

(6)  The  defendants  shall  keep  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  each  meeting  of  the  TAB,  shall 
maintain  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
the  persons  present  at  any  such  meeting  and 
copies  of  all  reports  received,  issued,  or  ap- 
proved by  the  advisory  committee; 

(7)  The  defendants  shall  maintain  in  the 
Central  Reference  and  Records  Inspection 
Facility  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
headquarters  and  shall  make  avaUable  upon 
request  for  public  inspection  and  copying. 
In  accordance  with  Section  10(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act,  all  records,  ro- 
ports,  transcripts,  minutes,  appendices,  work- 
ing papers,  drafts,  studies,  agenda  or  other 
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holding  certain  National  Institutes  of 
Health  peer  review  information  from  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  decisioris  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia] 

(Civil  Action  No.  1838-73) 

Order 

Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs,  versus  C.  Langhome  Washburn,  et 
al..  Defendants. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tion for  summary  Judgment,  the  pleadings, 
the  exhibits  and  affidavits  submitted  to  the 
Court,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  Is  no  genuine  Issue  of  mate- 
rial fact,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled 
to  judgment  as  a  matter  of  law.  Accordingly, 
it  is  by  the  Court  this  6th  day  of  September, 
1974. 

Ordered  and  adjudged  as  follows: 

(1)  Plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment be  and  hereby  is  granted; 

(2)  Exemption  Five  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  5  U.S.C.  I  652(b)  (5),  pertaln- 


\Whlch   were   made   available   to  or   prepared 
for  or  by  the  TAB; 

(8)  The  defendants  and  their  agents  and 
employees  shall  issue  a  report  at  least  an- 
nually setting  forth  the  circumstances  ur.der 
which  any  meeting  of  the  TAB  is  closed  to 
the  public  and  an  accurate  summary  of  its 
activities  in  any  such  closed  sessions,  in 
accordance  with  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  and  within  thirty 
(30)  days  of  the  date  hereof  the  defendants 
shall  prepare  and  file  in  the  Central  Refer- 
ence and  Records  Inspection  Facility  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  report  setting 
forth  a  detailed  description  of  all  matters 
discussed  and  conclusions  reached  during 
the  portion  of  the  Jime  19,  1973  meeting  of 
the  TAB  from  which  the  public  was  excluded. 
William  B.  Bryant, 

U.S.  District  Judae. 

[United  States  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit — ^No.  74-1027  J 
Appeal  From  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
THE  District  of  Columbia 
Washington  Research  Project,  Inc.  v.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
et  al.,  appellants. 

(Decided  September  12,  1974) 
David  M.  Cohen,  Attorney,  Department  of 
Justice,  with  whom  Irving  Jaffe,  Acting  As- 
sistant   Attorney    General,    Earl   J.    Silbert, 
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United  States  Attorney,  and  Leonard  Schait- 
wan.  Attorney.  Department  of  Justice,  were 
on  the  brief,  for  appellants.  John  A.  Terry 
and  Michael  J.  Ryan,  Assistant  United  States 
Attorneys,  also  entered  appearances,  for  ap- 
fw-'Irnts. 

MiChael  B.  Trister  for  appellee. 

Ururc  R.  Hopkins  and  Robert  O.  TyJer  filed 
a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
iL-an  Jledical  Colleges  as  amicus  curiae  urging 
reversal. 

Before  McGowan  and  Robb,  Circuit  Judges, 
and  .Stanley  A.  Weicel,*  United  States  Dis- 
IricT  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
forniti. 

Opinion  ;for  the  Court  filed  byl  Circuit 
Jiidpp  McGow  AN. 

McGowAN.  Circuit  Judge:  Appellee  brougljt 
this  action  In  the  District  Court  to  compel 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (POIA),  5  U.S.C.  §  552,  of  certaUi  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  eleven  specifically  iden- 
tified research  projects  that  had  Ijeen  ap- 
proved and  funded  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH),  a  unit  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW).  The 
eleven  projects  all  Involve  research  Into  the 
comparative  effects  of  various  psychotropic 
drugs  on  the  behavior  of  children  with  cer- 
tain learning  disabilities.  After  in  camera 
inspection  of  sample  documents,  tlie  District 
Court  ordered  disclosure  of  all  of  the  Infor- 
mation sought,  except  that  it  contemplated 
that  certain  deletions  might  conceivably  be 
ntade  in  respect  of  statements  of  opinion 
aijout  the  qualifications  and  competence  of 
applicants  for  grants.  The  court  further 
ordered  the  agency  to  amend  its  application 
instructions  and  regulations  to  conform  with 
its  decision.  366  P.  Supp.  929.  For  the  reasons 
hereinafter  appearing,  we  a;Tirm  in  part  and 
reverse  in  part. 

1 
TJie 'information  in  dispute  is  contained 
in  three  types  of  documents : 

1.  The  Grant  Application. 

The  initial  grant  application,  among  other 
things.  Identifies  the  research  applicant,  any 
research  organization  with  which  he  may  be 
affiliated,  his  qualifications  and  experience, 
the  budget  estimates,  and  the  research  pro- 
tocol or  design.  Subsequent  to  the  approval 
of  the  initial  grant  application,  there  may 
be  filed  continuation  applications,  renewal 
applications,  and  supplemental  applications. 
Projects  are  approved  for  a  specific  "project 
period"  that  may  extend  over  several  years, 
42  C.F.R.  §  52.2(b),  but  a  continuation  ap- 
plication must  be  filed  each  year  to  report 
progress  to  date  and  Justify  support  for  the 
coming  year.  Id.  §  52.14(d).  Renewal  applica- 
tions are  required  for  periods  beyond  the 
originally  scheduled  project  period,  while 
supplemental  applications  are  required  for 
additional  grants  awarded  because  the 
amount  previously  awarded  proves  inade- 
quate 10  carry  out  the  project  properly,  /d.' 

2.  The  Site  Visit  Report. 

Outside  consultants,  engaged  by  HEW  to 
review  the  grant  application^  frequently  visit 
tlie  location  at  which  the  research  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  and  thereafter  prepare  a 
report  on  tiieir  observations. 

il.  The  Suiiunary  Statement  ("pinJc  sheet") . 

Wiien  the  outside  consultants  have  com- 
pleted I'.ieir  woric,  an  NIMH  staff  member 
assigned  to  them  prepares  a  summary  of 
tiieir  observations  and  deliberations  and  re- 
ports their  recommendations.  This  statement 
will  draw  upon  the  site  visit 'reports,  if  any. 

Tlie  process  by  which  applications  are  proc- 
es-sed  by  NIMH  and  HEW,  an  understanding 
of  wluch  Is  necessary  to  appraise  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  type  of  document  for  FOIA 


♦Sitting  by  designation  piu-suant  to  Title 
28  U  S.  Code  Section  292  (d  > . 
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purposes,  is  set  out  in  considerable  detail 
In  the  opinion  of  the  District  Court.  Accord- 
ingly, we  begin  with  only  a  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  how  the  process  works. 

Research  of  the  type  sponsored  by  NIMH 
Is  often  of  a  highly  sophisticated  and  spe- 
cialized nature.  In  order  to  assure  compe- 
tent evaluation  of  each  proposal,  a  system 
of  so-called  "peer  review"  has  been  estab- 
lished, using  the  expertise  of  nongovernmen- 
tal consultants  functioning  in  panels  orga- 
nized around  particular  specialized  discl- 
pUnes  within  the  broader  field  of  biomedi- 
clne.  These  panels,  called  "Initial  review 
groups"  (IRGs) .  coiLsist  of  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty members,  oiily  one  of  whom,  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  is  an  NIMH  employee. 

Applications  for  NIMH  research  support  are 
referred  by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  one 
member  of  the  IRG  as  "primary  assignee," 
and  one  or  more  otlier  membci-s  with  sec- 
oi.dury  responsibility.  These  assignees  un- 
dertal^e  to  evaU'rite  the  application  and 
gather  such  additional  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  tiiat  task.  Tills  may  Involve  a 
"site  visit"  to  the  facility  at  which  the  appli- 
cant proposes  to  conduct  his  research.  A  site 
visit  may  be  made,  for  example,  in  order  to 
olJ.serve  an  experimental  technique  to  be 
used  in  the  proposed  research. 

An  evaluation  of  each  application,  and  a 
site  visit  report  where  applicable,  are  writ- 
ten by  the  assignee  group  and  circulated  to 
the  wliole  IRG,  together  with  the  applica- 
tion, prior  to  its  next  meeting.  (IROs  meet 
three  times  a  year.)  The  application  Is  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  a  recommendation 
voted.  If  approval  is  recommended.  It  Is  also 
given  a  relative  priority  rating  since  the  cost 
of  all  proposal.s  deemed  worthy  of  funding 
may  exceed  the  funds  available. 

Following  the  IRG  meeting,  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  prepares  a  Summary  State- 
ment for  each  application  acted  upon.  The 
Summary  Statement  describes  the  proposal 
and  recounts  the  substantive  considerations 
that  led  the  IRG  to  recommend  approval  or 
disapproval.  It  contains  an  opinion  of  the 
professional  qualifications  of  the  sponsor  and 
an  evaluation  of  his  competence  and  fa- 
cilities. The  IRGs  evaluation  of  the  risk  to 
human  subjects,  if  any.  Is  Included,  as  Is 
also  a  reference  to  the  site  visit  report,  If 
there  Is  one.  If  there  Is  a  minority  of  two  or 
more,  the  minority's  view  is  also  summarized, 
without  attribution  by  name.  The  Executive 
Secretary  may  add  a  "Note"  in  order  to  clar- 
ify any  matter  not  resolved  by  the  IRG.  call 
attention  to  factors  other  than  scientific 
merit.  Including  policy  considerations,  or  In- 
corporate Information  obtained  subsequent 
to  the  IRG  meeting  at  which  the  applica- 
tion was  considered. 

Each  application  and  the  correspondUig 
pink  sheet  is  submitted  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council  (NAMHC),' 
which  was  established  to  "advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to"  the 
Secretary  on  Public  Health  Service  activities 
In  the  field  of  mental  health.  42  U.S.C.  §  218 
(c).  The  NAMHC  is  composed  of  three  offi- 
cials— the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, and  a  medical  officer  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — and  twelve  pri- 
vate citizens  appouited  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  their  qualifications  in  science, 
medicine,  and  or  public  afl'airs.  42  U.S  C. 
§  218(a). 

The  NAMHC  may  approve,  disapprove,  de- 
fer consideration  of,  or  require  additional 
IRG  consideration  of,  any  application.  On 
occasion  It  does  reject  an  IRO's  recommenda- 
tion of  approval  or  disapproval,'  but  ordinar- 
ily, instead  of  passing  upon  the  scientific 
merits  of  each  application.  It  gives  primary 
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attention  to  policy  direction  and  emphasis, 
generally  acting  on  applications  In  subject 
matter  groups.  Applicants  are  notified  of  the 
outcome,  but  only  about  90 ^v  of  those  receiv- 
ing approval  are  actually  funded  by  NIMH,  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  delegated  this  func- 
tion, due  to  limitations  on  funds.  There  is 
some  ambiguity  as  to  whether  funding  is 
determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  ratings 
given  by  tlie  IRGs  and  NAMHC.  but  the  rat- 
ings may  be  presumed  to  be  very  Influential 
in  the  funding  decision.' 

Each  month  NIMH  makes  public  a  Hat  of 
all  research  grants  .".warded  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  Including  a  eeneral  descrip- 
tion of  the  project  and  Its  budget,  and  re- 
leases final  progress  reports  received,  except 
that  release  may  be  delayed  up  to  six  montlii 
pending  publication  by  the  researcher  In  a 
scholarly  Journal.  The  research  design,  pro- 
posed methods,  and  specific  alms  of  a  proj- 
ect are  not  made  public,  nor  are  the  names 
or  proposals  of  any  applicants  whose  appli- 
cations are  disapproved. 

XI 

The  Freedom  of  Informaiion  Act  requires 
disclosure,  upon  request,  of  the  final  opin- 
ions and  identifiable  records  of  each  agency 
of  the  government,  unless,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  they  come  within  one  of  the  nine  spe- 
cific exemptions  in  the  Act.  Tlie  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  agency  opposing  disclosure, 
and  the  exemptions  therefrom  are  narrowly 
to  be  construed.  The  government  relies  upon 
three  separate  exemptions  to  Justify  non- 
disclosure of  the  various  types  of  informa- 
tion here  sought,  as  follows: 

1.  Exemption  4,  for  trade  secrets  and  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  received  in 
confidence.  Is  invoked  to  cover  the  research 
designs  submitted  In  applications  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Sununary  Statements,  site 
visit  reports,  and  progress  reports. 

2.  Exemption  5.  for  inter-agency  or  intra- 
agency  memoranda  that  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  discovery  in  litigation,  is  said  to  cover 
the  Sunamary  Statements  and  site  visit  re- 
ports in  their  entirety,  except  insofar  as 
purely  factual  Information  is  involved.'' 

3.  Exemption  6,  which  applies  to  person- 
nel, medical,  and  "similar"  files  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy.  Is  raised  with 
respect  to  statements  of  opinion  In  the  Sum- 
mary Statements  and  site  visit  reports  as 
to  the  professional  qualifications  and  com- 
petence of  applicants  who  received  grants. 

A.  Exemption  4. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  that  the  re- 
search designs  submitted  In  the  expectation 
of  confidentiality  are  trade  secrets  or  com- 
mercial information  is  that  "ideas  are  a  re- 
searcher's 'stock-in-trade.'  "  Their  misappro- 
priation, which,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  premature  disclosure,  deprives 
him  of  the  career  advancement  and  attend- 
ant material  rewards  in  which  the  academic 
and  scientific  market  deals,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  misappropriation  of  trade  in- 
formation in  the  commercial  world  deprives 
one  of  a  competitive  advantage.  Indeed,  the 
government  has  been  at  some  pains  to  argue 
that  biomedical  researchers  are  really  a 
mean-spirited  lot  who  pursue  self-interest 
as  ruthlessly  as  the  Barbary  pirates  did  in 
their  own  chosen  field.  Whether  this  Is  the 
sad  truth,  or  whether,  as  appellee  sugE;ests. 
"secrecy  Is  antithetical  to  the  philosophical 
values  of  science,"  is  not,  however,  an  Issue 
in  this  case;  the  reach  of  the  exemption  for 
"trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  financial  in- 
formation" is  not  necessarily  coextensive 
with  the  existence  of  competition  in  any 
form. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  a  non-commercial 
scientist's  research  design  Is  not  literally  a 
trade  secret  or  item  of  commercial  Informa- 
tion, for  It  defies  common  sense  to  pretend 
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that  the  scientist  Is  engaged  In  trade  or  com- 
merce.* This  is  not  to  say  that  the  scientist 
may  not  have  a  preference  for  or  an  interest 
In  nondisclosure  of  this  research  design,  but 
only  that  it  Is  not  a  trade  or  commercial 
Interest."  To  the  extent  that  his  Interest  is 
founded  on  professional  recognition  and  re- 
ward. It  is  surely  more  the  Interest  of  an 
employee  than  of  an  enterprise,  and  we  are 
far  from  persuaded  that  Congress  intended  In 
Example  4  to  apply  terms  drawn  from  the 
business  context  to  the  employment  market."" 
We  caimot,  consistent  with  the  Act's  recog- 
nized mandate  to  construe  exemptions  nar- 
rowly, see  Vaughn  v.  Rosen,  484  F.2d  820,  823 
(DC.   Clr.    1973),   cerf.   denied,  42   U.S.L.W. 
3523  (March  18.  1974);  Getman  i.  NLRB.  450 
P.2d  670.  672  (D.C.  Cir.) ,  stay  denied,  404  U.S. 
1204  (1971),  extend  them  by  analogies  that 
lead  so  far  away  from  the  plain  meaning  of 
Exemption  4.  Consequently,  we  hold  that  re- 
search designs  submitted  In  grant  applica- 
tions are  not  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
the  Act.  This  holding  extends  to  all  types  of 
applications — initial,    continuation,    supple, 
mental,  and  renewal — and  to  progress  reports 
made  by  grantees  as  part  of  the  last  three 
kinds  of  applications. 
B.  Exemption  5. 

The  appUcabUlty  of  Exemption  5  to  the 
site  visit  reports  made  by  members  of  the 
IRG,  and  to  the  Summary  Statement  written 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  to  report  on  the 
IRGs  recommendation  to  the  NAMHC,  turns 
on  whether  the  IRQ  is  an  "agency"  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  of  which 
the  FOIA  Is  a  part.  If  the  IRG  Is  Indeed  an 
agency,    then    appellee's   position    that   the 
Summai'y   Statements   and   accompany   site 
visit   reports    constitute    its    final    opinions, 
which  must  be  made  available,  5  U.S.C.  §  552 
(a)  (2)  (A),  is  not  without  force.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  IRG  is  not  an  agency  but 
merely  a  unit  within  another  agency,  then 
these  documents  are  Identifiable  records  in 
the  hands  of  that  agency  and  it  is  our  task 
to  determine  whether  they  are  exempt  from 
disclosure  as  Intra-tigency  memoranda. 
1.  The  IRG  as  an  agency  vel  non. 
The   APA   defines   the   term   "agency"   to 
mean  "each  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the    United    States,    whether    or    not    It    is 
within    or    subject    to    review    by    another 
agency,"  with  certain  specific  exceptions  not 
applicable  In  this  case.  5  U.S.C.  5  551(1).  The 
generality  of  this  definition  has  required  the 
commentators  that  have  dealt  with  It  to  at- 
tempt an  elaboration  along  more  functional 
lines  than  the  phrase  "each  authority"  con- 
veys,* but  recent  cases  have  made  it  clear 
that  any  general  definition  can  be  of  only 
limited  utility  to  a  court  confronted  with 
one  of  the  myriad  organizational  arrange- 
ments for  getting  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment done.   See  Grumman  Aircraft  En- 
gineering Corp.  V.  Renegotiation  Board,  482 
P.2d  710  (1973)    (Regional  Boards)    (herein- 
after Grumman  II) ,  cert,  granted,  42  U.S.L.W. 
3645  (May  28.  1974) ;  Soucie  v.  David,  449  F.2d 
1067  (D.C.  Clr.  1970)    (Office  of  Science  and 
Technology);     International    Paper    Co     v 
FPC,  438  F.2d  1349   (2d  Clr.  1971)    (Staff  of 
PPC);    Larche   v.   Hannah,    175   F.Supp.   791 
(W.D.  La.  1959)    (Civil  Rights  Commission), 
ret'd  on  other  grounds,  363  U.S.  420  (I960). 
The  unavoidable  fact  Is  that  each  new  ar- 
rangement must  be  examined  anew  and  in 
its  own  context. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  make  only  such  mental  health  and 
medical  research  grants  "as  are  recom- 
mended" by  the  various  National  Advisory 
Councils,  in  this  case  the  NAMHC,  42  U.S.C 
§  241(d),  (i),  that  it  established.  42  U.S.C. 
§  218.'"  It  also,  however,  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary to  "appoint  such  advisorv  committees 
(in  addition  to  those  authorized  to  be  estab- 
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llshed  under  other  provisions  of  law)  .  .  . 
as  he  deems  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising him  In  connection  with  any  of  his 
functions,"  42  U.S.C.  §  217a(a) ,  and  to  com- 
pensate nongovernmental  members  thereof, 
/d.  at  §  2l7a(b)." 

The  authority  to  establish  advisory  com- 
mittees by  administrative  action  was  first 
exercised  In  the  period  after  World  War  II, 
when  the  vast  expansion  of  supported  bio- 
medical research  made  it  "impractical  to  en- 
compass in  a  council  membership  the  ex- 
pertise in  all  the  numerous  disciplines,  helds, 
speclaltlss,  and  areas  represented  in  bio- 
medical research  proposals.  ...  To  over- 
come these  deficiencies,  Initial  review  groups 
were  established  to  assist  the  councils."  S. 
Rep.  No.  93-381,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  38 
(1973).  In  1968,  when  NIMH  was  established 
as  a  distinct  part  of  HEW,  this  system  was 
carried  over  with  the  creation  of  the 
NAMHC,  and  the  Institute's  decision  to 
create  the  IRGs.  Hearings,  supra  note  4,  at 
3620-21.  The  NIMH  dual  review  process  re- 
mains, however,  "less  formal"  than  that  of 
the  NIH:  "IRGs  are  established  or  phased 
out  as  required  by  the  size  and  natiu-e  of  the 
grant  review  workload.  .  .  ."  S.  Rep.  No.  93- 
381,  supra,  at  38.  Ad  hoc  IRGs  are  formed  to 
advise  on  particular  applications  "not  within 
the  competence"  of  any  then-standing  group. 
NIHM  Handbook,  swpra  note  2,  at  9. 

Under   the  prior  decisions  of  this  court, 
we  think  the  IRGs  are  advisory  committees, 
performing  staff  functions  through  the  me- 
dium of  outside  consultancy,   and  are  not 
agencies.  The  considerations  raised  In  Soucie 
V.   David,   supra,   and    Grumman   II,   supra, 
point    unmistakeably    to    this    conclusion! 
which   comports    with   our   present   impres- 
sion of  how  this  question  should  be  handled. 
Soucie  involved  the  status  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  which,  In  addition 
to  advising   and   assisting  the  President  in 
coordinating  federal  poli^  for  science  and 
technology,  was  also  authorized,  as  we  em- 
phasized, Independently  to  evaluate  federal 
programs.""  It  was  created  by  an  executive 
reorganization  plan  submitted  to  Congress 
and  "explicitly  considered"  by  the  House.  Id. 
at    1074.   Congress   approved  the  plan  with 
the  understanding  that  It  was  "delegating 
[to  OSTJ   some  of  Its  own  broad  power  of 
inquiry  In  order  to  Improve  the  Information 
on  federal  scientific  programs   available  to 
the  legislature."  Id.  at  1075.  It  "clearly  con- 
templated," as  did  the  Executive,  "that  the 
OST  would  function  as  a  distinct  entity  and 
not  merely  as  part  of  the  President's  staff."  " 
FinaUy,  we  noted  that  since  the  OST  had 
published  POIA  regulations,  It  had  appar- 
ently considered  itself,  prior  to  the  litigation, 
to  be  an  agency  subject  to  the  APA — a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight.  Vdall  v.  Tollman 
380  U.S.   1.   16    (1965).  AU  of  these  factors 
taken  together  led  to  the  determination  that 
OST  exercised  "substantial  Independent  au- 
thority," and  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  agency  subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

Some  of  the  same  factors  considered  In 
Soucie  were  present  in  Grumman  II,  which 
dealt  with  the  status  of  the  Regional  Boards 
established  by  the  Renegotiation  Board.  The 
Regional  Boards'  exercise  of  formal  decision 
making  power  delegated  from  the  National 
Board  was  found  to  be  "within  Congress' 
|sicl  contemplation  when  it  established  the 
Renegotiation  Board  apparatus."  Indeed,  the 
statutory  authorization  there  at  issue  was 
expressly  that  of  delegating  functions  "to 
any  agency  of  the  Government,  including 
any  such  agency  established  by  the  Board  " 
50  U.S.C.  App.  5  1217(d)  (emphasis  added). 
Further,  the  National  Board  had  promul- 
gated POIA  regulations  for  disclosure  of 
some  Regional  Board  documents,  again  in- 
dicating Its  own  view,  prior  to  litigation,  that 
they  were  agencies  subject  to  the  FOIA.  Fur- 
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thermore,  the  Regional  Boards  fell  squarely 
within  the  analytic  definition  supplied  by 
Professor  Preedman,  whose  consideration  of 
this  question  is  the  fullest  and  most  dis- 
cerning, namely,  they  were  the  body  in  which 
"substantial  'powers  to  act'  with  respect  to 
individuals  (were]  vested."  Preedman,  supra 
note  9,  at  9.  They  had  their  own  staffs  to 
Investigate  and  negotiate  with  contractors, 
and  their  "recommendation  is  communicated 
openly  to  the  contractor  prior  to  any  assump- 
tion of  jurisdiction  by  the  National  Board.  " 
482  P.2d  at  715.  They  were,  in  short,  the 
agency  with  which  an  affected  member  of  the 
public  dealt,  and  from  whose  decision  appeal 
might  lie.  depending  upon  the  amount  i  ; 
controversy. 

The  contrast  between  the  agencies  Involved 
In  Soucie  and  Grumman  II,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  IRGs,  on  the  other,  could  not  be 
greater.  Unlike  the  OST,  the  IRGs  do  con- 
fine themselves  to  making  recommendations; 
authority  to  make  grants  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary,  and  authority  to  recommend  do- 
ing so  lies  with  the  NAMHC.  The  IRGs  act 
as  consultants  to  the  NAMHC;  their  mem- 
bers are  strictly  forbidden  from  communicat- 
ing their  group's  recommendations  to  appli- 
cants. NIMH  Handbook,  supra  note  2,  at  30. 
Applicable  regulations  and  administrative 
rules  within  NIMH  and  HEW  have  consist- 
ently reflected  the  view  that  the  IRGs  are 
not  subject  to  the  FOIA,  see  id.;  45  CPJl. 
§§  5.72(b),  5.73(a);  and  the  authority  under 
which  they  are  appointed  gives  no  hint  of 
a  congressional  expectation  that  NAMHCs 
delegation  of  the  initial  review  function 
would  somehow  make  either  more  or  less  in- 
formation available  to  the  legislature  or  the 
public. 

Clearly,  the  work  now  done  by  IRGs  could 
agata  be  done  by  the  NAMHC  if  it  sat  con- 
tinuously instead  of  meeting  three  times  a 
year  for  about  two  days  each  time.  Employ- 
ing consultants  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
work  that  Is  done  cannot  elevate  the  con- 
sultants to  the  status  of  the  agency  for 
which  they  work  unless  they  become  the 
functional  equivalent  of  the  agency,  making 
Its  decisions  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  this 
instance  that  the  usually  perfunctory  review 
the  NAMHC  gives  to  a  particular  applica- 
tion— as  opposed  to  the  group  of  which  it  is 
a  part — makes  the  IRGs'  recommendations 
an  often  crucial  element  in  the  approval 
process.  But,  Just  as  the  APA  makes  the 
fact  that  a  government  authority's  decisions 
are  subject  to  review  irrelevant  In  deter- 
mining whether  that  authority  is  an  agency, 
at  least  in  this  case  the  degree  of  scrutiny 
its  decisions  are  given  on  review  is  equally 
beside  the  point. 

The  important  consideration  Is  whether 
It  has  any  authority  in  law  to  make  decisions. 
The  IRGs  have  not;  their  favor  Is  not  neces- 
sary because  the  law  empowers  the  Secretary 
to  make  grant  awards  if  (and  only  if)  the 
NAMHC  so  recommends.  The  fact  that  the 
NAHMC  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
IRG's  expert  view  does  not  make  the  IRQ 
an  agency.  See  International  Paper  Co.  v 
FPC,  438  F.2d  1349,  1359  (2d  Clr.  1971).  In 
Soucie  this  court  did  not  consider  whether 
the  President  generally  accepted  the  advice 
of  OST.  In  that  case  and  In  Grumman  II 
we  looked  to  the  functions  that  OST  and  the 
Regional  Boards  respectively  were  empow- 
ered by  law  to  perform.  The  alternative  would 
Inevitably  involve  the  courts  in  determin- 
ing the  care  with  which  the  decisional  of- 
ficers of  government  agencies  supervise  their 
staffs,  in  order  to  determine  whether  in  fact 
the  staff  is  not  the  stand-in  for  the  officer 
or  agency — its  recommendations  his  deci- 
sions— and  whether  it  ought  not  therefore 
In  law  to  be  held  accountable  as  the  agency. 
This  we  cannot  do.  Morgan  v.  United  States 
304  U.S.  1.  18  (1938);  United  States  v.  Mor- 
gan. 313  U.S.  409,  422  (1941) .  s) 
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That  Is  not  to  Sfty  that  a  staff  recommen- 
dation may  never  achieve  the  dignity  of  an 
agency's  final  decision:   It  may  do  so  when 
the  agency  adepts  It  as  Its  own,  and  at  that 
point  Its  dlscloeure  can  be  required.  Ameri- 
can  Mail  Line,  Ltd.  v.  Gulick.  4H  F.2d  696 
I  D.C.  Cir.  1969)  is  a  case  in  point.  There  the 
question   was    "whether    an   administrative 
agency   (the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board]   may 
take    affirmative    action    against   a    private 
party  by  means  of  a  decision   In  which  it 
states  that  the  only  basis  for  such  action  Is 
a  certain  specified  (staffl  memorandum  and 
tlien  refuse  to  disclose  the  memorandum  to 
fhe  party  affected  by  the  action."  WhUe  the 
tiiiesiion  was  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
reason  was  that  the  agency  had  made  the 
memorandum  the  e.xpress  and  only  basis  for 
Its  decision  and  not  that  it  had  inade  the 
staff  Into  the  "agency."  In  the  present  case, 
however,     leaving    aside    the    problem     of 
whether  even  the  denial  of  a  grant  award  Is 
affirmative  action"  against  an  applicant,  the 
reasoning  of  the  IRQ  is  not  the  "only  basis" 
for  the  Secretary's  decision.  The  Executive 
Secrettuy's   Note    and   the   NAMHCs   policy 
choices,  and  in  some  Instances  the  latter'a 
particularized  scrutiny,  Intervene."  Cf.  Sterl- 
ing Drug.  Inc.  v.  Frc.  450  P.2d  698.  706  (D.C. 
Clr.  1971).  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  IRQ 
Is  not  Itself  an  agency  under  the  APA  nor, 
consequently,  subject  to  the  strictures  of  the 
FOIA." 
2.  Applicitlon  of  E.xemption  5. 
Having  decided   that  the  IRO  la  not   an 
agency,  nor  its  Summary  Statements  and  site 
visit  reports  the  final  decisions  of  an  agency, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  just  how 
much  of  the  disputed  information  in  these 
intra-agency  documents  Is  exempt  from  dls- 
clostire.  Exemption  5  applies  only  to  matters, 
•which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a 
party  other  than  an  agency  In  litigation  with 
the  pganey."  While  there  are  often  problems 
in  determining  the  precise  scope  of  the  ex- 
emption without  the  benefit  of  actual  litiga- 
tion the  nature  of  which  Informs  the  breadth 
of  discovery,  see  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  v.  Minlt.  410  U.S.  73.  86   (1973).  Its 
application  in  this  case  Is  relatively  uncom- 
plicated. As  a  general  proposition  Exemption 
5  does  not  shield  from  disclosiu-e  "purely  fac- 
tual.  Investigative   matters."  as  opposed  to 
"materials  reflecting  deliberative  or  policy- 
making processes."  Id.  at   89.  Even  purely 
factual  matter  may  be  exempt,  however,  If 
it  Is  Inextricable  without  compromise  of  the 
deliberative  process,  id.  at  91,  and  so  too 
may   be   "a   summary    of   factual    material 
I  that  I   is  part  of  the  deliberative  process." 
even  though  the  facts  themselves  are  else- 
where on  the  public  record.  Montrose  Chem- 
ical Corp.  V.   Train.  491   P.2d  63    (DC    Cir 
1974). 

In  order  to  apply  these  propositiMis  to  the 
facts  at  bar,  the  contents  of  the  Summary 
Statements  and  site  visit  reports  need  fur- 
ther elaboration  at  this  point.  We  take  as 
our  texts  appellee's  Exhibit  1,  the  NIMH 
Handbook,  supra  note  2,  at  33-36,  documente 
as  illustrated  by  the  sample  submitted  to 
the  court.  The  Summary  Statements  begin 
with  (1)  a  concise  resume,  "no  more  than 
^^  six  or  seven  sentences,'"  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, its  review  by  the  IBG.  and  the  reasons 
for  the  IRO's  reconunendatlon,  including  the 
contrary  reasons  offered  by  a  minority." 
There  follows  (2)  a  "brief  description  of  the 
propoeal,"  Its  "atans,  methodology,  and.  for 
renewal,  supplemental  and  revised  proposals, 
the  background  or  history. '  Tlie  next  and 
"most  critical"  section  is  the  IRG's  critique 
(3)  which  discusses  "the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  various  aspects  of  the  proposal  In 
detail."  w  The  "background  and  competence" 
of  the  applicant  and  his  associates  (4)   are 
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discussed,  as  are  (5>  "any  special  aspects  of 
the  facilities  and  equipment  and  the  extent 
of  departmental  and  interdepartmental  co- 
operation" at  the  applicant's  institution.  The 
proposed  project  budget  is  then  analyzed 
with  reference  to  its  adequacy,  justification, 
and  projected  duration  (6).  Supplemental 
requests  are  related  to  previously  approved 
amoimts.'s  To  all  of  this  may  be  appended 
(7)  the  Executive  Secretary's  Note,  de- 
scribed supra  at  p.  6.  (8)  the  minority  report 
of  two  or  more  dissenting  members,  and  (9) 
a  summary  of  any  site  visit  report. 

The  site  visit  report  itself  contait^s,  in  ad- 
dition to  purely  identifying  material,  such 
as  application  number,  date,  and  persons 
seen,  (10)  evaluations  of  the  proposal,  the 
investigator,  and  his  staff,  (11)  sections  on 
the  facilities  and  other  support  available  at 
the  institution  and  (12)  the  budget,  and 
(13)  "other  comments."  Becau.se  of  the  sub- 
stantial overlap  necessary  t>etween  the  site 
visit  report  and  Summary  Statements,  site 
visitors  are  advised  to  follow  the  format  for 
the  latter  document  "since  the  site  visit  re- 
port, if  accepted  by  the  [IRO]  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  Summary  Statement."  NIMH 
Handbook,  at  48. 

Prom  this  mere  recitation  it  Is  clear  that 
most  of  the  matters  called  for  in  the  site 
report  and  Summary  Statement  for  each  ap- 
plication are  evaluative,  and  call  into  play 
the  policy  of  protecting  the  deliberate  proc- 
ess, at  which  Exemption  6  is  directed.  See 
EPA  V.  Mink,  supra;  Soucie  v.  David,  supra. 
Indeed,  the  only  matters  that  are  even  argu- 
ably subject  to  compelled  disclosure  are  the 
Summaiy  Statements'  (2)  description  of  the 
proposal.  Its  alms  and  methodology,  and  any 
factual  matter  contained  in  (9)  the  summary 
of  the  site  visit  report.  In  the  site  visit  re- 
port itself,  only  (11)  the  statement  of  faclU- 
ties.  and  (12)   the  budget,  merit  comment. 

Of  these  four  items,  the  two  (2  and  9)  in 
the  Summary  Statement  are  abstracts  of 
other  Information — either  the  site  visit  re- 
port or  portions  of  the  underlying  applica- 
tion. As  such  we  think  them  covered  by  the 
reasoning  of  Montrose  Chemical,  supra.  That 
case  involved  application  of  Exemption  5  to 
suimnarles,  made  by  agency  staff  attorneys, 
of  eildence  developed  at  a  public  hearing. 
The  summaries  were  prepared  for  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  "to  assist  (him) 
in  his  study  of  the  record"  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  decision. 
This  court  held  the  summaries  exempt  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  deliberative  process. 
Sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  attaching  vary- 
hig  degrees  of  significance  to  different  facU 
in  the  course  of  epitomizing  the  record,  we 
baid: 

"Even  if  they  cited  portions  of  the  evidence 
verbatim,  the  assistants  were  making  an 
evaluation  of  the  relative  significance  of  the 
facts  recited  in  the  record;  separating  the 
pertinent  from  the  impertinent  is  a  Judg- 
mental process,  sometimes  of  the  highest 
order;  no  one  can  make  a  selection  of  evi- 
dence without  exerclshig  some  kind  of 
Judgment,  uiUess  he  is  simply  making  a 
random  selection."  491  F  2d  at  68. 

No  significant  difference  distinguishes  the 
present  case  from  Montrose  Chemical.  The 
research  design  and  description  of  methodol- 
ogy in  the  application  submitted  for  in 
camera  inspection  covers  fifteen,  single- 
spaced  typewritten  pages:  their  description 
in  the  Summary  Statement  Is  one  page  in 
length.i»  In  the  Montrose  Chemical  paradigm, 
the  Judgmental  element  arises  through  the 
necessity  to  select  and  emphasize  certain 
facts  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  the  Instant 
case,  where  the  whole  proposal  must  be  de- 
scribed at  least  in  general,  various  aspects 
of  It  are  described  in  greater  detail  than 
others.  lu  virtually  every  sentence  the  author 
muit  operate  at  a  level  of  specificity  that 
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reflects  his  personal  perspective  on  the  ma- 
terial being  summarized. 

An  example  may  be  taken  from  the  Sum- 
mary Statement  before  us  without  com- 
promising any  information  for  which  exemp- 
tion Is  claimed.  In  the  course  of  describing  a 
proposal  for  evaluating  the  relative  eflScacy  of 
a  number  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
hyperkinetic  children,  the  following  state- 
ment appears:  "The  assessment  battery  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  rating  scales,  and  various 
cognitive  and  performance  measures."  Signif- 
icantly, however,  while  the  various  per- 
formance and  cognitive  tests  are  then 
enumerated,  the  rating  scales  are  neither 
Identified  nor  described,  btit  are  said  only 
to  have  provided  sensitive  in  prior,  unspeci- 
fied studies.  This  difference  of  treatment  may 
well  reflect  no  more  than  the  greater  ease 
with  which  named  tests  can  be  referenced 
than  rating  scales  described.  It  may.  on  the 
other  hand,  reflect  the  view  that  certain  well- 
known  tesis  have  a  definite  reputation  for 
reliability,  and  that  rating  scales  are  only  so 
much  surplusage.  A  different  group  of  re- 
\lewcis  with  a  different  set  of  views  might 
well  have  elaborated  on  the  rating  scales' 
utility  and  never  specified  the  cognitive  and 
performances  tests  proposed.  What  the  effect 
of  such  a  choice  might  be  on  the  proposal's 
prospects  we  need  not  guess.  The  point  is 
simply  that  choices  are  and  must  be  made  by 
someone  or  some  group  with  a  unique  per- 
spective, and  decisions  may  be  based  on 
them.  Accordingly,  the  two  items  under  dis- 
cussion must  also  be  held  exempt  from  dis- 
closure.^' 

The  NIMH  Handbook  alone  does  not  in- 
dicate whether  the  two  items  In  the  site 
visit  report— (11)  the  facilities  and  (12) 
budget  references — are  meant  to  be  narra- 
tive or  analytic.  The  representative  site  visit 
report  submitted  to  the  District  Court,  which 
is  of  controlling  significance,-''  suggests  the 
latter,  however,  at  least  with  respect  to 
budgetary  consideration*?.  The  short  section 
on  the  budget  relates  the  amount  requested 
to  the  site  visitors'  analysis  of  the  amount 
needed,  and  suggests  for  IRO  consideration 
a  possible  economizing  step.  As  such,  it  is 
clearly  a  part  of  the  deliberative  process  and 
exempt  from  compelled  disclosure.  But  this 
particular  report  makes  no  reference  to  the 
matter  of  facilities,  neither  describing  nor 
rendering  an  oplnloii  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilities  available  to  the  grant  appllcant.-- 
The  entire  document,  however,  other  than 
the  opening  paragraphs  which  describe  the 
proposal  and  for  which  no  claim  of  exemp- 
tion Is  made,  Is  an  expression  of  the  visitors' 
opinions  and  not  a  recitation  of  facts.  This 
suggests  that  facilities  references,  if  any.  In 
the  site  visit  reports  for  other  of  the  applica- 
tions sought  by  appellee  would  be  of  the 
same  nature.  In  light  of  the  parties'  agree- 
ment, supra  note  21,  however,  we  need  not 
choose  between  reliance  on  this  speculation, 
v.lth  its  potential  effect  of  relieving  the 
agency  of  its  statutory  burden  of  proof,  and 
in  camera  inspection  of  all  the  site  visit  re- 
ports in  suit.  Finding  no  matter  of  the  type 
sought  lu  the  controlling  document,  there  is 
no  relief  respecting  Item  (12)  to  which  ap- 
pellee can  lay  clalm.=^ 

III 
Appellant  challenges  tlie  District  Court's 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  agency  to  amend 
its  regulations  to  conform  with  the  court's 
opinion.  The  FOIA.  It  Is  contended,  "granu 
jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts  only  to 
review  agency  denials  of  requests  for  specific 
documents  and  to  enjoin  withholding  of 
those  documents"  from  the  person  who  made 
the  request.  That  Is  of  course  true  insofar 
as  it  goes,  but  Is  not  resp«islve  to  whether 
the  coiut  may  not  draw  on  powers  apart  from, 
and  unabridged  by,  the  FOIA  In  order  to 
give  complete  relief  where  It  Is  due.  "With 
the  express  vesting  of  equitable  Jurisdiction 
in   the  District  Court  by   5  552(a>.  there  is 
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little  to  suggest,  despite  the  Act's  primary 
purpose,  that  Congress  sought  to  limit  the 
inherent  powers  of  an  equity  court."  Rene- 
aotiation  Board  v.  Bannercra/t  Clothing  Co,, 
415  U.S.  1   (1974)    (dictum). 

One  can  imagine  circumstances,  such  as 
lis  actions  to  the  known  requirements  of 
the  Act  in  order  to  deter  requests  for  infor- 
where  an  agency  simply  refuses  to  conform 
n-.ation  by  repetitive  litigation,  that  would 
tempt  a  court  to  use  any  or  all  of  "the  usual 
weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  equity."  Bcnner- 
craft  Clothing  Co.  v.  Renegotiation  Board, 
466  F.2d  345.  354  (1972).  rci'd  on  other 
grounds.  415  U.S.  1  (1974).  In  the  case  at 
bar.  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide 
whether  the  District  Court  would  be  so  em- 
powered. 

Appellee  initiated  the  process,  culminat- 
ing in  this  action  by  a  letter  requesting 
access  to  documents  relating  to  eleven  spe- 
cifically identified  research  grants.  When 
the  request  had  been  denied  In  part  and 
admlnlstrtlve  appeal  exhausted,  appellee 
filed  a  complaint  the  prayer  of  which  re- 
quested that  the  court  declare  the  plain- 
tiff's right  to  disclosure  of  the  disputed 
records  and  order  their  disclosure,  and 
"Itjhat  this  Court  declare  Invalid  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  the  regtUa- 
tions  issued  by  [HEW J  which  exempt  from 
public  disclosure  all  research  protocols  and 
all  proposed  grant  applications."  J.A.  6.  In  its 
opinion  the  District  Court  merely  suggested 
that  "[a]t  a  minimum,  the  defendants  should 
promptly  modify  existing  regulations  and 
grant  application  Instructions  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  the  decision  of  this 
Court,"  but  its  order  elevated  this  sugges- 
tion into  an  injunctive  obligation  presum- 
ably enforceable  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
Injunction,  namely,  by  contempt. 

The  FOIA  requires  each  agency  to  make  in- 
formation, not  exempt  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  available  "in  accordance  with  published 
rules."  From  this  may  readily  be  Inferred  an 
obligation  to  publish  rules  that  acciorately 
reflect  the  agency's  substantive  obligations 
under  the  Act,  and  rules  that  fail  to  do  so 
are  of  no  force  when  "any  person"  seeks  ac- 
cess to  information  not  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Act.  Pretermitting  the 
very  real  question  of  whether  a  single 
request  for  documents  creates  a  continuing 
case  or  controversy  ^  sufficient  to  support  an 
order  to  amend  regulations  of  only  specula- 
tive future  effect  on  an  FOIA  plaintiff,  there 
Is  no  warrant  in  the  record  of  this  case  for 
anticipating  that  HEW  would  not  proceed 
In  good  faith  to  incorporate  the  substance 
of  a  final  cotirt  decision  into  its  rules  and 
practices. 

The  District  Court  was  sensitive  to  the 
pubUc  interest  that  the  FOIA,  "to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  be  self-operative  to  assure 
prompt  disclosure."  It  was  equally  aware  of 
.the  necessity  "that  grant  applicants  be  placed 
on  notice  that  information  submitted  pur- 
suant to  an  application  for  NIMH  grant 
funds"  is  subject  to  public  disclosure.  We, 
of  course,  share  the  court's  concern,  but  are 
without  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  ap- 
pellant does  also.  Considerations  of  inter- 
branch  comity  impel  us  to  withhold  coercive 
orders  that  are  not  demonstrably  necessary. 
Cf.  Nixon  V.  Sirica,  487  F.2d  700,  712  (D.C. 
Cir.  1973). 

What  we  have  held  hereinabove  Is  that  the 
eleven  initial  grant  applications  involved 
In  this  case  (all  of  which  had  been  approved 
by  HEW),  together  with  any  continuation, 
rtnewal,  or  supplemental  applications  Inci- 
dent thereto  (either  approved  or  pending), 
are  not  exempt  from  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Contrarily,  we 
have  held  that  site  visit  reports  and  summary 
Statements  are  exempt  under  Exemption  5. 
The  Unpact  of  this  latter  holding  is  limited 
in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  HEW  has  volun- 
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tarlly  disclosed  the  purely  factual  matter 
contained  therein.  In  an  apparent  recogni- 
tion that  such  matters  do  not  come  within 
the  purposes  of  the  exemption.  Lastly,  we 
have  found,  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
record,  an  inappropriate  exercise  of  equity 
jurisdiction  In  the  District  Court's  injunctive 
command  that  HEW  conform  its  regulations 
to  the  court's  mandate. 

The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  is,  ac- 
cordingly, affirmed  In  part  and  reversed  In 
pEu-t;  and  the  case  Is  remanded  for  the  entry 
of  a  decree  consistent  herewith. 

/(  is  so  ordered. 

rOOTNOTES 

»  We  consider  that  continuation,  renewal, 
and  supplemental  applications  are  all  Inci- 
dent to  the  mitial  application;  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  distinguish  between  them  for 
purposes  of  their  availability  to  disclosure 
under  FOIA. 

=  The  District  Court  stated  that  "the 
CouncU  members  do  not  receive  Individual 
grant  applications.  Their  decision  is  based 
solely  on  the  review  group  Summary  State- 
ments," 366  F.Supp.  at  934.  The  NIMH 
Handbook  for  Initial  Review  .Staff  states 
however,  that  the  NAMHC  "reviews  each  ap- 
plication and  its  accompanying  Summary 
Statement."  P.  38.  This  publication  was  in 
the  record  before  the  District  Court  as 
Plaintiff's  Exhibit  No.  1.  The  only  contra- 
dictory indication  seems  to  be  a  statement 
in  the  deposition  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Lipman,  Chief 
of  the  Clinical  Studies  Section.  Psycho- 
pharmacology  Research  Branch,  NIMH.  Dr. 
Lipman  was  Acting  Executive  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  his  deposition,  and  was  famiUar 
with  the  operation  of  the  IRGs  but  not  with 
that  of  the  NAMHC.  When  asked  whether 
the  latter  group  acted  solely  with  the  Sum- 
mary Statements  before  It,  he  replied  (d 
102) :  ^' 

A.  I  believe,  and  I  am  really  talking  off  the 
top  of  my  head,  I  beUeve  they  have  all  of 
the  plni  sheets  and  then  they  can  have 
made  available  to  them  any  particular  grant 
[application]  that  they  have  a  particular 
question   about. 

The  best  evidence  of  what  the  practice  Is 
would  appear  to  be  the  official  publication 
on  which  both  parties  have  relied  extensive- 
ly and  the  accuracy  of  which  neither  has 
questioned  In  any  particular. 

•Instances  are  related  in  House  Comm 
ON  Government  Operations,  The  Admin- 
istration op  Research  Grants  in  the  Pttb- 
uc  Health  Service,  H.  Rep.  No.  800,  90th 
Cong.,   1st  Sess.  62   (1967). 

«The  District  Court  stated  that  "[gjeneral 
priorities  for  funding  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  NIMH,  with  the  advice  of  the 
[NAMHC],"  and  no  fiu-ther  elaboration  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  this  record.  See  Def . 
Exh.  No.  2,  V.S.  Government  Information 
Policies  and  Practices— Public  Access  to  In- 
formation from  Executive  Branch  Advisory 
Groups,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcomm.  of  the 
House  Comm.  on  Government  Operations 
92d  Cong,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  9,  at  3619  (1972)' 
(Statement  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sherman,  Deputy 
Dlr.,  NIH).  The  finding  that  "[wjlthln  these 
general  priorities  [approval]  Is  in  the  order 
of  numerical  priority  set  by  the  [IRG]"  is 
very  likely  correct,  however,  since  often  no- 
body other  than  the  IRO  will  examine  the 
scientific  merit  of  a  particular  application. 

'The  purely  factual  Information  in  these 
documents  has  been  released  by  NIMH  vol- 
untarily. 

•Public  Health  Service  regulations  provide 
that  "[a]ny  corporation,  institution,  agency 
or  other  such  person,  other  than  an  individ- 
ual, that  is  organized  or  operated  for  profit" 
Is  Ineligible  to  receive  a  grant  award.  42 
C.F.R.  §  62.11(a)(2).  Only  an  individual 
grantee  engaged  in  profit-oriented  research, 
or  a  non-profit  organization  that  engages  in 
profitmaking  ventures  based  on  biomedical 
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research,  could  conceivably  be  shown  to  have 
a  commercial  or  trade  Interest  in  his  research 
design.  For  the  eleven  grantees  whose  proto- 
cols are  sought  in  this  case,  however,  their 
institutional  affiliations  with  colleges  and 
universities  (7),  research  li^titutes  (2),  hos- 
pitals and  state  agencies  (1  each),  make  this 
possibility  extremely  remote.  In  addition  it 
is  established  by  an  undented  allegation  in 
the  complaint  that  "(njone  of  the  grants  Is 
concerned  with  the  production  or  marketing 
of  the  drugs  being  tested."  i;  9,  JA  5.  This 
does  not  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility 
of  commercial  activity,  but  in  any  event, 
the  burden  of  showing  the  trade  or  commer- 
cial character  of  the  research  design  infor- 
mation was  on  the  agency,  and  since  it  did 
not  introduce  a  single  fact  relating  to  the 
commercial  character  of  any  specific  research 
project,  it  can  hardly  have  carried  its  bur- 
den on  this  point. 
'  See  note  6,  supra. 

'  See  Restatement  of  Torts  §  757,  Com- 
ment b  (1939):  "Definition  of  trade  secret. 
A  trade  secret  may  consist  of  any  formula, 
pattern,  device  or  compilation  of  information 
which  is  used  in  one's  business,  and  which 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage over  competitors  who  do  not  know 
or  use  It."  (Emphasis  added.) 

"  See  Final  Report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Comm.  on  Administrative  Proceduke, 
S.  Doc.  No.  8,  77th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  7  (1941) 
("the  power  to  determine,  either  by  rule  or 
by  decision,  private  rights  and  obligations"); 
1  K.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatim: 
§  1.01,  at  1  (1958)  ("a  governmental  au- 
thority, other  than  a  court  and  other  than 
a  legislative  body,  which  affects  the  rights 
of  private  parties  through  either  adjudica- 
tion or  rulemaking");  Freedman.  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  and  the  Control  of  Foreign 
Direct  Investment.  119  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1.  9-10 
(1970) :  "Where  a  center  of  gravity  lies,  where 
substantial  'powers  to  act'  with  respect  to 
Individuals  are  vested,  there  is  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  purposes  of  the  APA.  .  .  . 
[But]  a  definition  stated  thus  broadly  Is  not 
self-applying.  It  is  an  abstract  proposition 
that  does  not  neatly  decide  concrete  cases." 
"  This  system  originated  with  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Act,  which  created,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Institute,  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Council.  Ch.  565,  {  3,  50  Stat.  560 
(1937). 

"i4s  added.  Pub.  L.  No.  87-838,  76  Stat. 
1073;  see  Public  Health  Service  Act  {  301,  ch., 
373,  !  301,  58  Stat.  691   (1944) . 

"  "If  the  OST's  sole  function  were  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President,  that  might  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  OST  is  part 
of  the  President's  staff  and  not  a  separate 
agency.  In  addition  to  that  function,  how- 
ever, OST  inherited  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  the  function  of  evaluating 
federal  programs.  ...  By  virtue  of  Its  inde- 
pendent function  of  evaluating  federal  pro- 
grams, the  OST  must  be  regarded  as  an 
agency  subject  to  the  APA  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act."  448  F.  2d  at  1075. 

"The  executive  branch  represented  the 
proposed  OST  as  being  organizationally 
analogous  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  448  P.  2d  at  1075  &  n.  22.  Congress 
contemplated  that  OST  would  be  sufficiently 
dlsltinct  from  the  President"s  staff  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  executive  privilege  and 
thus  responsible  to  Congress. 

"  The  result  may  be  that  there  is  no  ""final 
opinion"  of  the  agency — NIMH — accompany- 
ing Its  decision  on  whether  to  make  a  grant 
award.  Whether  this  comports  with  existing 
notions  of  administrative  fairness  is  not  an 
issue  In  this  case,  nor  do  we  see  how  it  could 
be  an  Issue  for  the  courts  in  the  absence  of 
a  legislative  provision  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  decision. 
^'The  rather  sparse  legislative  history  of 
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Section  2  of  th»  APA  is  collected  in  Preed- 
man,  supra  note  9,  at  6-12,  and  analTsed 
with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  "agency." 
That  history  tends  to  conflrm  our  view  that 
IRG3    are    not    agencies.    Staff    op    Scnatk 

COMM.     ON     THB     JmiCIART,     REPORT     ON     THK 

Aomin.  Proc.  Act,  79th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  13, 
(Comm.  Print  1945):  •"Authority  means 
any  officer  or  board,  whether  within  another 
agency  or  not,  which  by  law  has  authority 
to  take  final  and  binding  action  with  or 
without  appeal  to  some  superior  administra- 
tive authority."  See  H.  Rep.  No.  1980,  79th 
Cong..  2d  Ses3.  19  (1946).  See  also  Attorney 
General's  Manual  on  the  Adjiinistrative 
Procedure  Act  9  (1947). 

Whether  the  IRO  Is  subject  to  the  dis- 
clo.'iure  requirements  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act,  5  U.S.C  App.  I,  jl  10,  Is 
not  a  question  before  this  co^ut.  We  note, 
however,  that  that  Ait  makes  the  FOIA 
standards  applicable  to  advisory  committees' 
reports  and  other  papers  only  insofar  as  the 
head  of  the  agency  to  which  the  committee 
report^s  ff.iis  to  determine  In  writing  that  the 
reports  or  documents  contain  Information 
within  an  exemption  to  the  FOIA.  Id.  S  10(d) . 
Whether  such  a  determination  has  been 
made  respecting  IRQ  reports  Is  not  disclosed 
by  the  record  In  this  case.  But  see  Summary 
Statement,  Dept.  of  HEW  (Notice  of  deter- 
mination to  close  certain  meetings  under 
authority  of  Executive  Order  11671  of  June 
5,  1972).  In  U.  S.  Government  Information 
Policies  ana  Practices,  supra  note  4,  at  3633, 
which  made  the  same  determination  under 
the  pre-Commlttee  Act  regime  established 
by  executive  order.  Similarly,  the  court  Is  not 
now  called-  upon  to  decide  whether  faUure 
to  make  such  a  determination  subjects  the 
affected  information  to  disclosure  at  the  In- 
stance of  "any  person  '  as  under  the  FOIA. 
»» From  the  Summary  Statement  submitted 
for  in  camera  Inspection  it  appears  that 
exemption  Is  claimed  for  the  resume  of  the 
IRQ's  review  and  reasons,  btit  not  for  the 
resume  of  the  project  Itself,  which  gives  only 
the  most  general  indication  of  its  subject 
matter  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything 
but    purely    factual    and    nonexempt. 

"The  critique  Is  specifically  directed  to 
the  following  issues: 

Are  the  alms  logical?  Is  the  approach  valid 
and  adequate?  Are  the  procedures  feasible? 
Is  the  research  likely  to  produce  new  data 
and  concepts  or  conflrm  existing  hypotheses? 
What  Is  the  significance  and  pertinence  of 
the  proposed  work  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  field  and  importance  of  the  alms?  For 
continuation  and  supplemental  requests, 
comment  on  past  progress. 

»«  When  the  IRO  Is  an  ad  hoc  committee, 
the  names  and  Institutional  affiliations  of 
each  reviewer  are  listed.  Five  additional  cri- 
teria are  to  be  addressed  in  the  case  of  for- 
eign applications. 

"The  site  visit  report,  which  Is  two  and 
one-half  pages  in  length,  is  not  summarized 
but  rather  Incorporated  by  reference.  Were 
It  summarized  the  principle  discussed  In  the 
text  would  apply  equally  to  that  summary. 

"As  In  Montrose  Chemical,  the  court  does 
not  confront  a  situation  In  which  the  under- 
lying Information,  a  summary  of  which  Is 
determined  to  be  exempt  Is  Itself  secreted 
from  public  Inspection,  and  In  which  we 
said  "a  different  result  might  be  reached." 
The  proposals  summarized  In  Item  (2)  are 
available  by  virtue  of  our  holding  In  Part 
II.A,  supra.  The  site  visit  reports  summarized 
in  Item  (9),  Insofar  as  purely  factual,  were 
not  even  claimed  to  be  exempt,  although,  as 
appellant  points  out,  they  have  very  little 
factual  content. 

='The  parties  "agreed  that  the  deter- 
minations made  by  the  court  based  on  this 
example  would  control  the  dlspoaltlon  aa  to 
other  smUar  material  covered  bv  plaintiffs 
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request  and  presently  withheld.  "  366  F.  Supp. 
at  932. 

'■"  The  proposal  In  question  did  not  require 
the  use  of  technical  medical  equipment, 
which  undoubtedly  made  the  question  of  fa- 
cilities Irrelevant  to  the  IRO's  evaluation  of 
the  application. 

-"The  District  Court  rejected  appellant's 
argument  that  Exemption  6,  which  applies 
to  certain  flies  the  disclosure  of  which  would 
constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy.  Is  an  alternative  ground  for 
non-disclosure  of  any  references,  in  the  Sum- 
mary Statements  and  site  visit  reports,  to  the 
professional  qualifications  or  competence  of  a 
particular  researcher.  Our  holding  that  the 
non-factual  information  in  these  documents 
falls  within  Exemption  5  extends  to  these 
e-Kpressions  of  opinion,  and  we  therefore  need 
not  reach  the  merits  of  this  argument. 

Neither  do  we  need  to  deal  with  the  District 
Court  s  intimation  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances HEW  may  delete  from  the  site 
visit  report  or  the  Summary  Statement  an 
CApression  of  opinion  adverse  to  the  qualifi- 
cations or  competence  of  particular  indi- 
viduals Involved  in  the  research  project  under 
consideration.  The  District  Court,  of  course, 
found  that  these  documents  constituted  the 
opinions  of  an  agency  and  were  dlsclosable 
as  such;  and  It  then  referred  to  a  provision 
of  FOIA  which  says  that  an  agency  may  make 
such  deletions  In  an  opinion.  6  UJ3.C.  562(a) 
(3).  We,  of  course,  have  reached  a  different 
conclusion  on  this  latter  score,  and  under 
our  approach  the  deletion  authority  con- 
tained In  the  statute  Is  not  applicable. 

^  The  District  Court  Itself  prefaced  Its  con- 
sideration of  this  prospective  relief  with  the 
words,  "Apart  from  resolution  of  the  instant 
controversy  .  .  .  ." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFFORD  McINTIRE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

TV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  former  colleague.  Clifford  Mclntlre 
of  Maine.  His  untimely  death  has  sad- 
dened all  of  us  who  knew  him,  and  v.ho 
served  with  him  In  this  body. 

Cliff  was  a  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  and,  throughout  his  serv- 
ice on  that  committee,  played  an  im- 
portant role  hi  shaping  our  national 
agricultural  policy. 

After  leaving  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives he  continued  his  work  in  agrl- 
ciUture  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  as  director  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Department,  and  director  of 
legislation.  He  served  on  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Public  Land 
Laws  Review  Commission,  and  had  just 
been  appointed  by  President  Ford  as  a 
director  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Association. 

Clifford  Mclntlre  was  a  dedicated 
legislator  during  his  seven  terms  in  the 
House,  but  in  addition  to  his  nne  work 
here,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
of  dignity  and  integrity,  and  a  fine 
friend  and  colleague.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  widow,  Wllda,  and 
his  entire  family. 


THE  SERIOUSNESS  OF  FOREIGN  OIL 
PRICING 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enor- 
mous impact  on  the  economies  of  major 
world  powers  of  the  unreasonably  high 
OPEC  nation  oil  pricing  policy  can  be- 
come a  world  disaster  in  a  matter  of 
months.  It  can  destroy  nations  as  com- 
pletely as  aggression.  Eventually  It  can 
destroy  its  authors  because  its  ultimate 
effect  is  to  precipitate  worldwide  infla- 
tion, starvation,  unrest  and  eventual 
revolution. 

The  OPEC  nations  must  cut  their  oil 
price  at  least  in  half  and  do  it  now.  Even 
with  a  50  percent  reduction  they  will 
have  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with. 

In  this  connection  the  attached  articles 
by  James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Roberta  Homig  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  are  significant: 
IFron  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29,  1974] 
State  Department  Summit 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  September  28. — 0\'er  the 
weekend,  the  foreign  and  finance  ministers 
of  the  United  States,  Britain,  West  Germany, 
Prance  and  Japan  have  been  meeting  pri- 
vately at  State  Department  to  discuss  the 
world  economic  crisis.  This  Is  the  first  Indica- 
tion that  the  major  Industrial  nations  have 
finally  recognized  that  they  must  try  to 
agree  on  common  policies  to  deal  with  the 
common  threat  of  worldwide  Inflation,  soar- 
ing prices  of  oil  and  other  raw  materials  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  economic  depres- 
sion and  financial,  social  and  political 
anarchy. 

This  was  a  limited  meeting  with  limited 
purposes,  and  with  some  awkward  handi- 
caps. Canada,  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
ti-les  and  many  others  were  left  out,  but  It 
was  at  least  a  beginning  by  the  big  boys 
toward  cooperation. 

Earlier  this  year,  they  were  dealing  with 
this  critical  problem  separately,  and  fussing 
with  one  another  about  how  to  analyze  what      * 
everybody  agreed  was  a  worldwide  crisis.  ' 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kls- 
.?inger  have  been  criticized  In  the  last  few 
days  for  overdramatizlng  the  problem  and 
seeming  to  threaten  the  oil-producing  states 
with  military  action.  If  the  latter  did  not 
roll  back  the  prices  that  were  disrupting  the 
economies  of  the  Industrial  and  underde- 
veloped states  alike. 

"Sovereign  nations,"  Mr.  Ford  said  In 
Michigan  the  other  day,  "cannot  allow  their 
policies  to  be  dictated  or  their  fate  decided 
by  artificial  rigging  and  distortion  of  world 
commodity  prices." 

"Throughout  history,"  he  added,  "nations 
have  gone  to  war  over  natural  advantages 
such  as  water,  food  or  convenient  passages 
on  land  or  sea."  And  now,  he  Insisted,  "ex- 
orbitant" oil  prices  set  by  the  oil-producing 
nations  and  their  cartel  were  threatening 
"the  breakdown  of  world  order  and  safety." 

Mr.  Kissinger  was  more  subtle,  but  Mr. 
Ford's  remarks  were  taken  in  the  Arab  world 
as  a  mUltary  threat,  and  this  troubled  the 
Japanese  and  the  Europeans,  for  the  threat 
did  not  seem  to  be  credible.  It  violated  the 
first  rule  of  diplomacy,  namely,  that  nations 
should  never  threaten  to  do  what  they  are 
not  prepared  to  do,  or  suggest  policies  their 
allies  could  not  afford  to  support. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Ford-Kissinger  speeches 
did  dramatize  the  dangers,  and,  what  was 
largely  forgotten,  insisted  that  cooperation 
by  the  industrial  nations  with  one  another 
and  with  the  oil-producing  nations  was  im- 
oerative  if  the  world  was  not  to  drift  Into 
political,  social  and  financial  chaos. 

What  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  saying,  not  too  subtly,  was  that  a 
continuation  of  soaring  oil  prices  would  shat- 
ter the  world  as  we  know  it,  that  It  would 
lead  to  unemployment  and  human  misery 
all  over  the  world,  that  democracy  might  not 
be  able  to  survive  Inflation  at  the  present 
rate  and  that  it  might  even  lead  to  Com- 
munist or  other  authoritarian  governments 
in  many  parts  of  what,  now  remains  of  the 
free  world.  / 

The  facts  before  tli/ ministers  at  the  State 
Department  were  not  in  dispute.  ITiese  facts 
demonstrated  the  *traln  on  the  industrial 
nations  by  the  rlsfe  in  oil  prices  and  also  the 
dramatic  swing  of  monetary  reserves  to  the 
producers  of  oil.  Here  are  the  basic  facts  and 
projections  of  the  money  flowing  out  of  the 
industrial  nations  and  to  the  oil  producers 
as  the  result  of  the  rising  price  of  fuel. 

PAYMENTS  MADE 
|tn  billions  nl  dollar:] 


Other  major 
importers 


14.0 
21.1 
718 
81.0 
90.7 
129.7 
192.0 


The  movement  of  revenues  Into  the  oil 
producing  (OPEC)  countries  over  this  same 
period  is  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  World  Bank  as  follows: 

(In  billions  o!  dollars] 
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UniM 
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!J72 

4  9 

1J73 

8  5 

1174 

25  2 
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27  0 

Wi 

30.3 
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43.3 

1985 

64.0 
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1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 

1976. 

1980., 
1985. 


Oil  revenues 

of  OPEC 

countries 


18.9 
29.6 
100.0 
108.0 
121.0 
173.0 
256.0 


Reserves  of 
OPEC 

countries 


26 


170 


653 

1,2BS 


On  the  basis  of  these  staggering  figures, 
the  primary  questions  before  the  ministers 
in  Washington  were  how  the  oil-consuming 
nations  were  going  to  meet  these  bUls,  and 
what  the  oil-producing  couiitriea  were  going 
to  do  with  this  vast  and  growing  acciunula- 
tion  of  petro-dollars. 

Tlie  trend  In  the  industrial  world  is  toward 
raore  unemployment  and  social  and  political 
disruption.  In  the  Xiuderdeveloped  world, 
particularly  in  Africa  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, the  trend  is  toward  hunger,  nml- 
niitritlon  and  death.  In  the  oil-produ^ig 
countries,  the  trend  is  toward  riches  almost 
beyond  absorption  and  control.  In  the  world 
at  large,  the  trend  is  obviously  toward  re- 
lolutionaiy  change. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  suiTounded  this  weekend  with 
secrecy  and  security  measures  The  major  na- 
tions have  Just  begun  to  think  together 
•<bout  the  alarming  consequences  of  the  In- 
-lation.  They  are  all  diverted  by  domestic, 
economic  and  political  crises,  with  weak  gov- 
ernments, most  of  them  facing  elections,  but 
at  least  they  are  now  recognlzUig  that  they 
are  faced  with  problems  beyond  their  na- 
tional control  and  have  to  find  liueniationrd 
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remedies  for  what  is  obviously  a  woildwlda 
danger. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Oct.  16.  1974  J 
U.S.  Tightening  ScRirriNT  of  On. 
Nations'  Investing 
(By  Roberta  Hornig) 
Tlie  U.S.  government  is  moving  to  deter- 
mine if  the  oil-producing  nations  could  up- 
set  the   American   economy   through   their 
foreign  Investments  and  bank  transactions. 
The  tightening  of  monitoring  procedures 
to  better  determine  how  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  are  investing  their  oil  revenues  was 
revealed  today  by  Treasury  Secretary  William 
E.  Simon  in  testimony  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Investigations  subcommittee. 
Specifically,  Simon  said,  his  department  "is 
about  to  put  into  effect"  a  new  weekly  and 
monthly  reporting  requirement  for  banks  do- 
ing business  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
branches  elsewhere. 

Further,  he  said,  the  government  intends 
to  study  the  adequacy  of  the  present  data- 
acquiring  programs  now  conducted  by  var- 
ious UJS.  government  agencies  to  get  a  better 
analysis  of  foreign  investments. 

The  testimony  by  Simon,  who  is  in  Rus- 
sia, is  in  answer  to  questions  from  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jack.son,  D-Wash.,  whose  Senate  subcom- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  today  on  the  ini- 
paci  of  high  oil  prices  on  the  world  economy. 
Also  scheduled  to  testify  are  Alan  Green- 
span, chairman  of  the  Presidents  Coimcil  of 
Economic  Advi&ers:  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  who  is  also  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration's new  chief  energy  spokesman;  and 
John  Sawhill,  chief  of  the  Federal  Energ>' 
Administration. 

One  of  Simon's  major  points  is  that  none 
of  the  oll-coBsumlng  nations  kno'M'S  e.xactly 
what  the  oil  producera  are  doing  with  their 
growing  revenues  accruing  from  higher  oil 
prices. 

"We  must  recognize  that  OPEC  countries 
are  not  prepared  to  Inform  fully  the  United 
States  go^•ernment,  other  countries,  or  inter- 
national agencies  as  to  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  their  Investments  throughout  the 
world  or  their  future  plans  for  imports  of 
goods  and  services,"  Simon  said. 

Simon  estimated  that  OPEC  Invested  $7 
billion  in  the  United  States  between  Jan.  1 
and  Aug.  31  this  year,  "of  which  over  $4  bU- 
lion,  perhaps  $5  billion,  in  U.S.  treasury  bills 
and  other  marketable  govtrnment  securities." 
He  estimated  that  the  OPEC  coimtries, 
during  the  same  period,  had  Invested  about 
$3  billion  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  {i2  bil- 
lion in  other  European  countries  and  Japan; 
a  half-billion  In  international  institution 
bonds;  $2.6  billion  in  less  developed  countries 
and  $13  billion  in  European  currency  mar- 
kets. 

LeglKlation  requirhig  the  Treasury  and 
Commerce  Departments  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehen.sive  study  of  existing  investments  in 
the  United  States  is  now  pending  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  and  is  &apported  by 
tiie  ford  administration. 

OPEC  surpluses  are  being  estimated  now 
at  a  rate  of  roughly  36  billion  a  month. 

Simon,  In  his  testimony,  said  that  "we  can- 
not project  with  sufficient  validity  to  be  use- 
ful the  volume  of  oil-producer  funds  which 
may  be  placed  In  any  particular  money  mar- 
ket in  the  future." 

He  said  that  even  in  countries  with  more 
comprehensive  systems  to  monitor  capital 
Imports,  "It  Is  often  impossible  to  Identify 
with  certainly  the  ultimate  beneficial  owner 
of  invested  funds.  In  virtually  all  countries, 
banks  are  allowed  to  preserve  confidentially 
.  .  .  the  identity  of  their  depositors  ..." 

Simon  said  the  weekly  reports  to  be  re- 
quired from  banks  will  enable  a  better  moni- 
I'jriii,'    oi    •currer.t    developrneius "    as   they 
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might  affect  the  exchange  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. The  monthly  reports,  he  said,  wUl  giT©  "a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  banks'  posi- 
tions In  major  foreign  currency.'* 

Simon  also  listed  29  countries  cited  by  the 
United  Nations  as  being  confronted  with  the 
potential  of  near-term  bankruptcy  or  flztan- 
clal  collapse  because  of  high  energy  costs. 

The  countries  Include  Cameroon,  Central 
African  Republic,  Chad,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Ma- 
lagasy Republic,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Si- 
erra Leone,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tanzania,  Upper 
Volta.  Bangladesh,  India,  Pakistan,  8rl  Lanka, 
Haiti.  Senegal.  El  Salvador,  Guyana,  Hondu- 
rn.s.  Dahomey,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Guinea, 
the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  and  the  Democratic 
Rep\iblic  of  Yemen. 


THE   FACES   OF   HUNGER 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1974 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Tvorld  today  is  the  specter  of  increas- 
ing -world  hunger.  Di-ought.  famine, 
natural  disasters,  and,  unfortunately, 
governmental  mismanagement  and  in- 
s^ensitivity  have  caused  the  deaths  of 
many  people  throughout  the  world. 
What  is  even  worse.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  an  additional  500  million 
people  are  in  great  danger  of  starving 
to  death  if  steps  are  not  taken  quickly 
to  alleviate  their  plight. 

Presently,  the  areas  where  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  are  most  severe  are  the 
Sahel  region  of  West  Africa,  parts  of 
East  Africa,  and  the  countries  of  South 
Asia.  These  areas,  which  contain  some 
of  the  poorest  nations  in  the  world,  have 
been  struggling  under  the  burden  of  a 
severe  drought  for  the  last  6  years.  In 
order  to  bring  the  magnitude  of  hvmger 
and  death  in  these  areas  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  been  printing  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  these  drought-stricken  areas. 
These  articles  have  been  excellently  re- 
.searched,  written,  and  photographed  by 
Tribune  reporter  William  Mullen  and 
Tribune  photographer  Ovie  Carter,  who 
spent  nearly  3  months  traveling  through 
these  areas.  Tliey  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  fine  work,  and  the  Clii- 
cago  Tribune  is  also  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  helping  to  bring  the  prob- 
lems of  world  himger  to  oui-  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  on  world 
hunger  which  are  being  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tiibune  are  informative  and 
very  moving.  I  include  the  first  of  these 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
them  informative,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  help  stimulate  congressional  action 
on  this  vital  issue. 

The  article  follows; 
Thf  Faces  op  Httnccr — Famini  :  Slow  Dt^TH 
OF  500  Million  People 
(By  William  Mullen) 

It  is  the  same  sun  that  rises  each  day  over 
Siugimarie  Pachuniper,  a  tiny  vUlage  in  east- 
em  India,  and  Kao,  a  tiny  village  in  central 
Niger  in  the  middle  of  .Africa. 
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Dawn  comes  first  to  a  refugee  camp  for 
farmers  In  Stnglmarie  where  6-year-old  Saku 
Barman  rises  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  tot- 
ters out  of  an  open  lean-to  into  a  listless  day 
of  numbing  hunger. 

Six  hours  later,  dawn  comes  to  the  Sahara 
nomad  camp  in  Kao  where  a  spindly  4-year- 
old  girl  named  Hameda  weakly  gets  to  her 
feet  to  face  the  same  sort  of  day. 

Once  in  the  sun,  Saku  and  Hameda,  though 
5,500  miles  apart,  c&st  the  same  shadow. 

They  are  the  shadows  of  ghastly  appari- 
tions, of  walking  child-skeletons,  doomed  by 
the  same  natural  and  man-made  forces  to  a 
short,  unhappy  existence  on  Earth. 

"I  don't  think  Hameda  will  survive  much 
longer,"  a  village  official  told  Tribune  photog- 
rapher Ovle  Carter  and  me  when  we  visited 
on  a  chilly  desert  morning  early  in  August. 

"It  will  only  take  a  cold  now,  or  a  case  of 
diarrhea,  and  she  will  be  gone." 

Already  too  weak  to  stand  on  her  own  for 
long,  Hameda °s  emaciated  body  clung  spider- 
like to  her  mother's  back  most  of  the  day. 

Mother  and  child  stayed  close  to  each 
other  and  close  to  their  skin  tent.  A  row  of 
tents  stretched  like  a  finger  from  the  village 
into  the  rolling,  brown  desert  dunes. 

"There  Just  isn't  enough  food  coming  in," 
the  village  official  said.  "We  are  losing  two  or 
three  people  every  day  now." 

When  we  visited  Slngimarie  several  weeks 
later,  the  village  teacher  gave  Saku  Barman 
about  the  same  chances  for  survival. 

"Unless  he  gets  some  milk  within  a  few 
days,"  the  teacher  said,  "he  will  be  dead. 
Twenty  people  have  died  already  this  week." 
Saku  and  a  younger  sister  spent  their  days 
walking  like  stick  figiores  through  the  swel- 
tering little  town,  wandering  among  a  gaunt, 
ragged  populace  that  was  Just  as  hungry  as 
they. 

Hameda  is  black,  the  child  of  desert  no- 
mads whose  cattle  and  livelihood  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  six-year  African  drouth. 

Saku  is  brown,  the  child  of  rice  farmers 

killed  In  a  devastating  August  flood  in  India. 

Until  this  summer,  they  were  children  of 

different  worlds,  separated  by  race,  religion, 

cultiire,  and  way  of  life. 

Weakened  in  the  aftermath  of  flood  and 
drought,  starved  by  the  world's  Inability  to 
get  food  to  them  when  they  needed  It  most, 
they  faced  the  same  fate. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  Saku  and 
Hameda  looked  like  brother  and  sister — dirty, 
naked,  and  dying.  Their  faces  were  no  longer 
the  faces  of  children,  but  immobile  masks, 
deeply  lined  with  unfilled  form  of  skin. 

The  only  emotion  left  was  the  terror  that 
sometimes  silently  filled  their  eyes  while  they 
Bat  quietly  thru  the  day,  haunted  perhaps  by 
their  own  private  child  dreams. 

By  now  it  is  likely  Saku  and  Hameda  are 
dead. 

The  thin  lifeline  of  trucks  that  brought 
Irregular  food  shipments  to  Hameda's  village 
was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  August. 

When  we  visited  Saku's  village,  India  had 
no  food  at  all  to  deliver  there.  The  govern- 
ment was  Just  starting  to  ask  around  the 
world  for  emergency  food  donations. 

The  story  of  Hameda  and  Saku  is,  of  course, 
not  a  new  one.  Famine  has  been  a  killer  every 
year  since  history  began. 

But  there  is  growing  concern  among  world 
food,  agricultural,  and  weather  experts  that 
the  world  has  fallen  into  a  situation  much 
more  serious  than  ever  before. 

They  fear  that  the  many  thousands  of 
children  like  Saku  and  Hameda  who  died  this 
year  have  been  carried  away  in  the  first  wave 
of  what  may  become  the  greatest  disaster  in 
history. 

Many  experts  are  predicting  500   million 

people  will  pe^h  in  famine  by  the  year  2000. 

Sayed   A.   Marei,  secretary-general   of  the 

World  Pood  Conference  which  will  convene 

In  Rome  next  month,  believes  current  crop 
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failures  and  poor  food  distribution  have  left 
400  million  people  "permanently  hungry." 

"Over  the  past  two  years  it  [the  food  short- 
age) has  become  so  serious  that  it  quite 
literally  threatens  the  survival  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings  around  the 
world,"  Marei  said. 

"Siich  a  threat  carries  with  it  the  gravest 
Implications  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world." 

In  three  months  of  travel  thru  the  African 
Sahel — the  semi-desert  area  Just  south  of  the 
Sahara — and  the  flood-stricken  northeast 
section  of  India,  we  saw  why  the  experts  are 
worried. 

We  sav.-  in  West  Africa  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  once  productive  pas- 
tureland  destroyed  by  the  growing  Sahara 
Desert.  No  amount  of  aid  or  work  could  re- 
claim it — and  so  the  entire  lifestyle  of  no- 
madic cattlemen,  who  for  centuries  were  able 
to  live  off  the  land,  has  been  destroyed. 

In  Ethiopia  we  saw  the  aftermath  of  the 
drought  destroy  Emperor  Halle  Selassie's  gov- 
ernment and  throw  the  nation  into  turmoil 
that  threatens  to  disrupt  any  concentrated 
development  effort  for  years. 

In  India  we  saw  the  Intense  resistance  by 
mothers  and  fathers  to  any  form  of  birth 
control.  Their  reasoning  was  simple.  They 
must  have  at  least  six  or  seven  children  so 
that  one  or  two  would  survive  to  adulthood 
and  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age. 

The  story  was  the  same  in  each  of  the 
countries  we  visited — Senegal,  Mauritania, 
Malie,  Upper  Volta,  Niger,  Chad,  Ethiopia, 
and  India.  Each  country  has  more  people 
than  it  has  land  and  resources  to  feed 
them. 

Tho  the  catastrophic  drouth  in  West 
Africa  and  Ethiopia  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  this  year  with  a  near-normal  rainy 
season,  people  continue  to  die  in  the  remote 
bush  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  food  to 
them. 

India,  which  even  in  good  years  loses  thou- 
sands of  people  to  malnutrition,  is  quietly 
bracing  for  its  worst  ftunlne  since  1943. 

The  problem  Is  that  In  recent  years  nearly 
everything  that  could  go  wrong  with  food 
production  has  gone  wrong — and  all  at  the 
same  time: 

The  global  energy  crisis  has  dried  up  the 
flow  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  to  poor  developing 
nations  which,  when  they  began  using  them 
In  the  last  decade,  thought  they  were  going 
to  be  self-sufficient  food  producers. 

World  Inflation  and  recession  has  forced 
the  cutback  in  millions  of  dollars  of  devel- 
opment assistance  from  wealthy  nations  to 
the  poor. 

Emergency  food  reserves  held  by  the 
world's  wealthy  nations  have  been  depleted 
to  their  lowest  level  since  World  War  n  by 
several  years  of  massive  crop  failiires  and 
natural  calamities. 

Erratic  global  weather  patterns  have 
wreaked  havoc  In  the  fcrm  of  floods,  storms, 
and  drouth  on  millions  of  acres  of  crops  In 
Africa,  India,  Russia,  and  North  and  South 
America.  This  year  experts  are  predicting  at 
least  2  per  cent  less  food  will  be  harvested 
than  last  year. 

The  impact  of  food  production  In  one  na- 
tion on  the  wellbelng  of  people  in  another 
nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  very 
real  and  immediate. 

Failures  of  the  corn  crop  in  Illinois  this 
Rummer  most  certainly  mean  prices  will  go 
up  and  somebody,  somewhere  In  the  world 
for  lack  of  money  to  buy  the  com  will  go 
hungry. 

Crop  failures  in  Russia  that  two  years  ago 
forced  the  secret  sale  of  30  million  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  U.S.  had  a  dramatic  effect 
on  the  rising  price  of  bread  for  American 
housewives. 

When  Cblcagoans  last  winter  impatiently 
cursed  their  way  thru  lines  at  gas  rationing 
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service  stations,  farmers  In  India  could  not 
get  gasoline  to  operate  their  irrigation  pumps 
nor  could  they  get  petroleum  based  fertilizers 
for  their  crops. 

Indian  farmers,  who  were  growing  surplus 
crops  three  years  ago,  will  harvest  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  tons  less  food  this  year 
than  the  nation  needs.  That  food  the  coun- 
try can  ill  afford  to  replace  thru  world  pur- 
chases. 

While  American  mothers  complained  In 
the  supermarkets  this  year  about  the  mount- 
ing prices  of  bread  and  milk,  the  rising  prices 
were  causing  more  serious  problems  in  Af- 
rica and  India. 

World  grain  prices  shot  up  so  steeply  that 
the  government  of  Niger  couldn't  buy  and 
deliver  enough  food  to  Hameda's  village,  and 
she  began  to  die. 

Milk  became  so  short  in  supply  In  the  U.S. 
that  we  could  no  longer  ship  It  to  nations 
dependent  on  our  powdered  milk — like  In- 
dia— and  Saku  Barman  began  to  die. 

President  Ford  expressed  his  concern  when 
he  told  the  United  Nations  on  Sept.  18: 

"Developing  and  developed  countries  .  .  . 
we  are  all  a  part  of  one  Interdependent  eco- 
nomic system. 

"The  food  and  oil  crises  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  our  Interdependence.  Many  devel- 
oping nations  need  the  food  surplus  of  a  few 
developed  nations,  and  many  industrialized 
nations  need  the  oil  production  of  a  few  de- 
veloping nations. 

"Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Failure  to 
cooperate  on  oil  and  food  inflation  could 
spell  disaster  for  every  nation  represented  in 
this  room." 

Ford  pledged  that  the  VS.  would  substan- 
tially increase  its  development  aid  to  project* 
geared  to  Increasing  food  production. 

When  he  announced  the  U.S.  would  spend 
$475  million  on  such  projects  compared  to 
the  $253  million  spent  this  year,  however,  the 
nation  which  wiU  be  receiving  the  aid  were 
disappointed. 

They  were  expecting  far  more,  and  in  fact 
will  ask  for  far  more  from  all  wealthy  na- 
tions at  the  R<»ne  conference. 

They  Insist  the  main  cause  of  the  problem 
Is  unfair  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth, 
noting  that  the  U.S.  has  6  percent  of  the 
world's  goods  and  services. 

The  poor  nations  argue  that  birth  rates  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been  steadily  de- 
clining in  proportion  to  the  rising  standard 
of  living  and  education  of  their  populations. 
The  same  thing  would  happen,  they  say,  if 
the  wealthy  nations  transfused  more  of  their 
wealth  into  the  development  of  poor  nations. 
Dr.  M.  S.  Swaminathan,  director  general 
of  the  India  Council  for  Agricultural  Re- 
search, said  he  hopes  the  U.S.  will  be  won 
over  to  that  point  of  view  by  the  time  the 
Rome  conference  starts. 

"The  crucial  role  the  U.S.  must  play  In 
Rome  this  November  Is  to  put  the  political 
will  of  the  developed  nations  to  work  to  alter 
the  world's  food  problems,"  he  said. 

"Today's  food  problems  are  too  Important 
for  more  words.  They  need  commitment  and 
action." 

At  the  conference,  the  poor  nations  will  be 
asking  the  U.S.  and  Europe  to  buy  them  dam 
projects.  Irrigation  systems,  fertilizer,  roads, 
and  expertise. 

"President  Kennedy  said  we  could  wipe 
out  hunger  within  our  lifetime  given  the 
political  wUl  to  do  so,"  Swaminathan  said. 
"I  think  he  was  right,  and  I  think  he 
proved  his  point  when  you  put  a  man  on  tlie 
moon.  He  wanted  America  to  put  a  man 
there  within  10  years.  There  was  polIUcal 
will  to  do  so,  and  it  was  done." 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,  reeling  from  inflation  and  re- 
cession, v,ould  be  willing  to  foot  the  bUl  for 
the  sort  of  assistance  the  poor  nations  will 
seek  in  Rome. 
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Bather  than  Increasing  Ita  foreign  aid.  in 
rec«nt  years  the  VS.  hu  been  catting  back 
lioth  tn  mocwy  commitments  Mid  tn  the 
gcope  of  lU  aid. 

"Big  sbowcMo  projects — building  dama 
and  highways — Just  Isn't  our  bag  anymore," 
one  V3.  official  la  Ethiopia  told  me. 

No  matter  how  large  or  small  foreign  aid 
becomes  tn  scope.  It  may  not  be  able  to  alter 
the  vast  problems  confronting  ua  in  the  end. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  great  hope  that 
the  so-called  "green  revolution"  must  wipe 
out  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Scientists  came  up  with  new  plant  va- 
rieties and  irrigation  and  fertilization 
schemes  that  transformed  several  chronic 
food-short  nations  in  Asia  and  South  Amer- 
ica Into  food  exporting  nations. 

But  the  scientists  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  magic  formula  to  curb  the  greed  and 
self-interest  of  oil  and  fertilizer  producing 
nations.  They  have  put  the  green  revolution 
out  of  reach  for  most  of  the  world's  farmers 
by  quadrupling  the  price  of  oil  and  fertilizer 
in  the  last  two  years. 

Medicine  has  tried  to  help  by  sending 
cheap  vaccines  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
Earth,  eradicating  dozens  of  fatal  diseases, 
doubling  the  life  expectancy  of  the  people 
of  India  and  Africa. 

But  medicine  has  yet  to  develop  a  vaccine 
that  oould  have  filled  the  empty  stomachs 
of  the  children  of  Slngimarie  when  the  vil- 
lage ran  out  of  food. 

Nor  has  medicine  found  a  pill  that  cures 
the  colds  or  the  dehydrating  attacks  of 
diarrhea  that  were  killing  tlie  malnourislied 
children  of  Kao. 

Massive  dosages  of  foreign  aid  could  build 
dams  and  harness  rivers  to  help  the  Im- 
poverished nations  of  the  world  become  self- 
sufficient. 

But  no  amount  of  money  can  buy  a  mon- 
soon season  when  the  rain  fails  and  the 
rivers  go  dry  and  the  irrigation  ponds  evap- 
orate. 

In  the  villages  and  camps  where  people 
have  already  started  to  die,  the  arguments, 
speculation,  and  expectations  for  manmade 
solutions  seem  far  away. 

In  those  dsu'k,  faraway  places  where  peo- 
ple day  by  day  watch  hunger  erode  the 
bodies  of  their  families  and  neighbors,  there 
Is  a  quiet  almost  ethereal  acceptance  of 
things. 

A  mother's  comforting  hand  placed  on 
her  starving  child's  head  replaces  words. 
A  father's  prayer  gives  them  hope. 
"It  Is  up  to  Allah,"  a  nomadic  tribesman 
told  me  In  Niger.  "If  He  wants  us  to  live,  we 
WiU  get  rain.  If  He  wants  us  to  die,  then 
we  shall  surely  die." 


HONOR  MEDAL  FOR  LOCAL  SCOUT 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  29,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  to  a  constituent  of  mine.  Scout 
Joe  Jones  of  Tioop  106  m  Albany,  Ga., 
tlie  Honor  Medal  for  Heroism. 

The  Honor  Medal,  awarded  by  the 
National  Court  of  Honor  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  is  given  in  rare  cir- 
cumstances when  an  individual  saves  a 
life  or  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  ov.'n. 

Joe  was  credited  with  rescuing  a  4- 
iear-old  neighbor  from  the  swirling 
waters  of  a  flood  drainage  ditch,  right  in 
front  of  a  large  culvert  which  carries 
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water  under  the  street  A  local  investi- 
gating committee  determined  that  the 
young  girl  would  certainly  have  drowned 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Joe's  guide  action. 
He,  too,  could  have  drowned  in  the  deep 
water  or  been  sucked  into  the  culvert  to 
certain  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  especially  honored 
to  present  Joe  this  award  because  he  is 
not  only  my  neighbor  and  a  close  friend 
of  my  sMi,  he  also  brings  such  high  credit 
to  Ills  family,  friends,  and  church.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Albany  Sunday  Herald  re- 
garding Joe's  meritorious  act  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  his  medal: 

JtJST  A  Matter  of  Reflexes 
(By  Yvonne  Williams) 

"Ic  all  happened  so  fast.  It  was  just  reflexes, 
I  guess,"  said  12-year-old  Joe  Jones. 

The  efforts  of  Jones  to  save  the  life  of 
4 'i -year-old  Holly  McGaughcy  from  drown- 
ing last  February  belles  the  myth  that  Boy 
Scouts  are  concerned  primarily  with  merit 
badges  and  camping. 

Tlie  12-year-old  Jones  lives  at  415  Forest 
Glen  Road  and  is  a  member  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  106  sponsored  by  Porterfleld  Methodist 
Church. 

On  that  day  In  late  February  Joe  stayed 
home  from  school  with  a  slight  fever.  It  had 
been  raining  heavily  all  day  and  be  went 
outside  to  look  at  the  flooded  street  in  front 
of  his  house. 

The  McGaughey  girl  who  lived  several 
houses  down  from  Joe  was  also  outside  and 
she  talked  for  a  while  with  Joe  before  going 
off  to  play  In  the  flooded  streets. 

SWIFT   CURRENT 

Holly  stopjjed  to  play  on  a  curb  where  two 
flooded  culverts  drained  beneath  the  street.  A 
swift  current  had  formed  due  to  the  large 
amoimts  of  water  being  forced  through  the 
small  four-foot  wide  drainage  culverts.  The 
water  traveled  through  drainage  pipes  under 
the  street  for  about  50  feet  until  it  reached 
an  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"Sciim  and  debris  had  gathered  on  top  of 
the  water  in  the  ditch  and  Holly  must  have 
thought  you  could  walk  on  It,"  said  Jones. 

"She  stepped  off  the  edge  and  sunk  like  a 
rock,"  he  said.  The  boy  said  he  recaUs  the 
little  girl  "bobbing  up"  once  and  then  going 
back  under  the  fast  moving  water.  Realizing 
that  he  could  not  reach  her  from  the  curb, 
Joe  Jumped  into  the  swirling  water. 

Investigators  have  estimated  that  the  water 
Holly  fell  Into  was  some  nine  feet  deep. 

"I  don't  know  how  deep  the  water  wns 
but  I  know  that  It  came  up  to  my  neck  and 
I  never  did  touch  the  bottom."  said  Joe. 

"I  grabbed  Holly  and  set  her  up  on  the 
bank  and  then  pulled  myself  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. She  was  crying  and  coughing  at  the  same 
time  and  I  told  her  not  to  cry  because  she 
might  swallow  water.  I  Just  kept  telling  her 
that  everything  was  all  right." 

Joe  then  rinsed  all  the  mud  and  debris  off 
of  Holly  with  the  garden  hose  and  sent  her 
home  to  put  on  dry  clothes. 

On  Sept.  29,  at  Porterfleld  Metliodist 
Church,  Jones  will  be  presented  with  the 
Honor  Medal  by  Congressman  Dawson  Mathis 
for  the  National  Scout  Council's  Court  of 
Honor  for  his  efforts  In  saving  the  life  of  his 
4 1 2 -year-old  neighbor. 

According  to  the  Boy  Scout  manual,  the 
Honor  Medal  is  awarded  to  Scouts  who  saved 
life  or  attempted  to  save  life  at  the  risk  of 
their  own.  They  must  have  .shown  heroism, 
resourcefulness,  and  skill. 

The  three-member  Advancement  Commit- 
tee for  the  Chehaw  Boy  Scout  Council  was 
appointed  to  make  a  full  investigation  of  the 
near  tragic  event  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  National  Scout  Council. 
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The  report  submitted  by  Chairman  Eugene 
Black  Jr.,  Bon  Dotmlney  and  Sal  Glovlngo, 
Bald  tbat  although  Joe's  action  "whU*  brief, 
was  definitely  at  Um  risk  of  hla  own  life."  The 
report  said  that  "both  children  were  in  grave 
danger  of  being  swept  Into  tbe  culverta  and 
carried  beneath  the  street  through  the  cul- 
vert." 

QtnCK  ACTIOK 

The  three  men  on  the  Scout  Advancement 
Committee  said  they  felt  tdiat  "Holly  Mc- 
Gaughey Is  alive  and  well  today  solely  be- 
cause of  the  quick  and  appropriate  reaction 
of  Joe  Jones." 

In  addition  to  the  award,  Joe  has  been 
notifled  by  Woodrow  Saaser  of  American 
Family  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Columbus  that 
he  will  receive  a  $500  scholarship. 

Joe's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Jones, 
and  his  older  brotber  Rickey  say  they  are  very 
proud  of  Joe's  efforts  to  save  the  little  girl 
from  drowning. 

"We  really  believe  in  Scouting,"  said  Bruc» 
Jones,  "nowadays  it's  the  beet  training  you 
can  give  a  boy." 


MAOIST  REGIME  SUCCEEDS  IN 
HAVING  CONFUCIUS  PLAQUE 
REMOVED  FROM  U.N.  HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strange 
and  significant  event  occurred  in  the 
United  Nations  on  September  16  which 
has  received  little  notice  in  the  news 
media.  I  am  referring  to  the  removal,  at 
tlie  behest  of  Red  Chinese,  of  the  green 
marble  plaque  wliich  was  presented  by 
tlie  Republic  of  China  in  1968  to  com- 
memorate the  25tii  anniversai-y  of  the 
founding  of  the  world  organization. 

We  are  informed  the  plaque  was  in- 
scribed with  Confucius  "Ta  Tung  Essay," 
the  great  commonwealth  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  which  mutual  confidence 
is  promoted  and  good  neighborliness  cul- 
tivated. This,  we  arc  told,  is  the  main 
thought  of  Confucius  and  this  is  also  the 
lofty  ideals  and  principles  vriih  wliich 
Di-.  Sun  Yat-sen.  the  Chinese  national 
father,  founded  tlie  Republic  of  China. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
conception  of  Confucian  'Ta  Timg 
Essay"  is  completely  in  line  with  tlie 
principles  embodied  In  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  And  it  would  appear 
the  Communist  action  in  having  the 
plaque  removed  was  hijjMy  reprehensible 
and  in  effect  a  challenge  against  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  October  6,  1974.  issue  of  Free  China 
Weekly.  This  article  relates  to  the  reac- 
tion of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  plaque.  The 
article  follows: 

PRESroENT    SaTS    COMMt^NlSTS    SHOW    FeAR    OF 
CONFUCrCTS    IDE.U.S    IN    iNCmENT    AT    VJS. 

President  Chlp.ng  Kai-shek  declared  Sept. 
29  that  the  removal  of  the  Confucius  marble 
plaque  from  the  UJ«r.  headquarters  In  New 
York  wa»  another  indication  of  the  Chinese 
Communists'  fear  of  the  pervasive  Influence 
of  the  Sage's  teachhigs. 
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In  a  message  to  the  Confuclus-Menclus 
Society,  boMlng  Its  annual  convention  at 
the  City  Auditorium,  President  Chiang  said 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  knuckled  under  to  the 
persistent  demands  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mimlsts  and  removed  the  marble  plaque  from 
the  V:S.  buUdlng  last  Sept.  16. 

The  marble  plaque  was  presented  to  tfie 
U.N.  by  the  Republic  of  China  six  and  a  half 
years  ago.  The  plaque  was  Inscribed  with 
an  excerpt  from  "The  Great  Learning",  one 
of  the  Pour  Books  of  Confucius  classics.  The 
quotation  Is  from  a  Confucius  Ideal  of  a  Uto- 
pian commonwealth. 

President  Chiang,  the  honorary  president 
of  the  Confuclus-Menclus  Society,  said  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  revealed  their 
fear  of  the  deep  and  pervasive  Influence  of 
the  traditional  Chinese  culture  by  Insisting 
that  the  plaque  be  removed.  They  fear,  he 
said,  that  the  Confucius  Ideals  will  permeate 
the  whole  world.  They  had  to  have  the 
plaque  removed  because  It  was  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  contrast  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
atrocities  and  crimes. 

President  Chiang  also  told  the  convention 
that  the  antl-Confuclus  drive,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  on  the  China 
mainland,  Is  an  Indication  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist fear  for  the  San  Min  Chu  I  (Three 
People's  Principles),  which  embodies  the 
Confucian  teachings.  The  Ideals  are  deeply- 
Ingrained  In  the  Chinese  culture.  Any  anti- 
Confucian  drive,  said  the  President,  Is 
against  the  very  essence  of  traditional  Chi- 
nese culture  and  is  doomed  to  fail. 

The  teachings  of  Confucius,  President 
Chiang  continued,  are  everlasting  and  irre- 
pressible. They  are  always  new  and  fresh. 
Light  and  Justice  will  in  the  long  run  pre- 
vail over  darkness  and  dictatorship.  Now 
that  Mao  has  amassed  all  the  evils  in  the 
world  in  himself.  President  Chiang  declared, 
the  antl-Confucius  drive  will  only  hasten 
bis  downfall. 

The  President  said  Confucius  has  preached 
"benevolence"  throughout  Chinese  history. 
Confucian  students  who  have  practised  the 
Sage's  teachings  have  come  to  the  fore  to 
defend  the  nation  in  its  dark  hours.  He  told 
members  of  the  Confuclus-Menclus  Society 
that  Confucian  teachings  again  would  help 
the  nation  in  its  task  of  national  recovery. 


FAKE  CLAIMS  RISE  FOR  DC. 
WELFARE 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  as- 
sistance statistics  for  April  1974  pub- 
lished by  HEW  this  past  August  indicate 
that  in  April  of  this  year,  30,010  District 
of  Columbia  families  with  74,117  chil- 
dren, a  total  of  101.585  recipients,  re- 
ceived $7,046,927  under  the  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children — AFDC — 
program,  a  significant  rise  over  the  Feb- 
ruary 1972  figures  which  showed  88,550 
recipients  and  $4,957,436  in  AFDC  ex- 
penditures. A  shocking  corollary  may  be 
drawn  from  the  above  figures  in  light  of 
the  revelation  by  the  October  11  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star-News  that  in  1973 
and  1974,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
DC.  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
an  average  of  12.6  percent  of  the  welfare 
recipients  were  ineligible  for  aid,  25.4 
percent  were  overpaid,  and  4.2  percent 
were  underpaid.  In  summary,  these  sta- 
tistics   mean    that    approximately    42.2 
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percent  of  welfare  cases  have  been  re- 
ceiving an  incorrect  grant.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  paying  an  average 
of  $2,818  per  year  to  3,781  Ineligible 
AFDC  cases,  an  estimated  $758  per  year 
in  overpayments  to  7,623  cases,  and  an 
average  of  $758  per  year  less  to  1,260 
cases. 

Tlirough  projection,  the  AFDC  pay- 
ments to  ineligibles  and  overpayments — 
less  underpayments — result  in  an  annual 
cost  of  over  $15.5  million  in  Federal  and 
D.C.  funds.  \ 

Since  welfare  recipients  automatically 
qualify  for  the  food  stamp  progi-am,  most 
AFDC  families  can  get  them  as  "assis- 
tance" households.  The  monthly  average 
number  of  food  stamp  recipients,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  fiscal  year 
1974  was  in  excess  of  113,500  of  whom 
85,800  were  on  public  assistance.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  issued  to  the  latter  group  in  fiscal 
year  1974  amounted  to  $17,049,328.  Since 
12.6  percent  of  recipients  on  welfare  rolls 
were  found  to  be  ineligible  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  a  conclusion  can  be  made  that  this 
g'roup  received  $2,148,215  in  bonus  value 
of  food  stamps.  The  amount  of  overpay- 
ments that  went  to  the  25.4  percent  group 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  about  $550,000. 

Abuses  of  these  two  welfare  programs 
cost  the  taxpayer  $18.2  million,  a  size- 
able sum  which  exceeds  by  a  factor  of  5 
the  amount  the  D.C.  taxpaying  families 
with  incomes  above  $15,000  would  pay 
in  surtax  should  that  proposed  revenue- 
raising  measure  become  a  reality. 

President  Ford  in  his  comments  on  the 
proposed  surtax  stated  that  an  average 
$15,000  year  income  family  will  pay  only 
$72  'year  more  in  taxes.  Should  1970  sta- 
tistics on  the  income  of  D.C.  families  hold 
true  today,  this  means  an  added  revenue 
of  about  $3  million,  a  far  cry  from  the 
welfare  boondoggle  of  $18.2  million.  This 
i^  the  reason  why  I  and  some  100  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives believe  that  our  first  priority  is  to 
eliminate  this  wasteful  spending  before 
we  legislate  additional  taxes  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  productive  sector  of 
our  society. 

The  Washington  Star-News  article  of 
October  11,  1974,  follows: 

Fake  Claims  Rise  for  DC.  Welfare 
The   number  of  people  Illegally  receiving 
welfare  payments  in  the  District  rose  3.3  per- 
cent this  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
DC.  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Between  1973  and  1974,  the  study  indicates, 
an  average  of  12.6  percent  of  the  welfare  re- 
cipients were  ineligible  for  aid.  In  addition, 
25.4  percent  of  the  recipients  were  overpaid 
and  4.2  percent  were  underpaid. 

Both  this  year  and  last  year  800  of  the 
more  than  29,000  public  assistance  cases 
were  sampled  to  indicate  the  rates  of  errors 
made  in  public  assistance. 

Joseph  L.  Yeldell,  director  of  the  human 
resources  department,  said  the  city  has  until 
June  30  to  meet  federal  guidelines  that  set 
maximum  levels  of  3-percent  Ineligibility 
and  5  percent  overpayment. 

Failure  to  meet  these  standards  could 
mean  the  loss  of  $1 .6  million  In  federal  funds 
during  a  six-month  period,  Yeldell  said  yes- 
terday. 

Yeldell  blamed  the  Increase  in  errors  on  a 
lack  ol  adequate  staff  in  the  payments  asslst- 
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ance     administration     and    on    procedural 
changes  required  by  federal  regulations. 

Last  January,  Yeldell  announced  that  all 
new  public  assistance  applications  would  be 
thoroughly  checked  out  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  errors. 

Yesterday,  he  said  that  beginning  Nov.  1 
the  payments  asslstanance  administration 
would  be  reorganized,  staff  will  be  Increased 
and  every  case  on  the  roles  will  be  reviewed 
before  June  30. 

Yeldell  said  the  agency  workers  will  visit 
each  home  within  five  days  of  application 
and  also  will  rectify  all  cases  every  90  or  80 
days. 

Additional  personnel  will  be  hired  Immedi- 
ately, using  federal  funds  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Act.  The  new 
employes  will  be  clerks,  aides  and  computer 
operators.  They  must  be  District  residents 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  30  days  or 
more  and  "to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
current  public  assistance  recipients  will  be 
hired,"  Yeldell  said. 

He  said  his  department  expects  to  receive 
about  half  of  the  (2  million  given  to  th« 
District  under  the  CETA  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  federal  money  expires  after  13  months. 
At  that  time,  Yeldell  said,  he  hopes  to  keep 
the  additional  employes  on  with  District 
funds.  He  said  that  even  with  the  increased 
staff,  there  will  be  about  100  vacancies  In  bl« 
department. 


THE  BICENTENTMIAL  CHALLENGE- 
STRENGTHENING  INTERNATION- 
AL MUTUAL  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  original  sound  ideas  are  rare, 
and  when  they  are  presented  they  merit 
special  attention.  One  such  idea,  world 
peace  through  mutual  imderstanding  in- 
ternationally of  people  to  people,  was 
propounded  recently  by  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Alan  A.  Reich  to  the 
Rotary  Club  of  New  York. 

Secretar>'  Reich  presented  a  12-point 
program  through  which  American  vol- 
untary associations  could  effectively 
play  a  role  toward  furthering  world 
peace  through  mutual  understanding. 
Through  his  broad  experience.  Secre- 
tary Reich  is  well  qualified  to  present 
such  a  practical  program  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  His  recommendations  merit 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Bicentennial      Challenge — Strencthentng 
intuinational  mutual   understanding 

introduction 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  address 
again  the  New  York  Rotary  Club  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  the  "Bicenten- 
nial Challenge  and  Strengthening  Inter- 
national Mutual  Understanding."  This  Club 
has,  had  over  the  years  an  international  pro- 
gram with  considerable  radiating  Impact. 
New  York  City,  since  Ite  founding,  has  lead  in 
the  development  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
American  ideals  to  be  commemorated  In 
1976.  New  York  symbolizes  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world  the  internationalism 
and  global  concern  required  of  Americans 
as  we  enter  our  third  century. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
commemoration  is  international. 
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The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  has  designated  three 
themes — heritage,  festival,  and  horizons — 
lor  the  Commemoration.  Each  has  Impor- 
tant international  Implications.  I'he  herit- 
age theme  recalls  the  ethnic  origins  and 
diversity  of  America  and  the  fact  that  our 
way  of  life  owes  much  to  other  peoples 
of  the  world.  Their  contributions  find  rich 
expression  throughout  the  United  States. 
Reflecting  together  upon  this  heritage  and 
Its  meaning  will  result  In  significant  and 
constructive  international  dialogue. 

Recently  I  somewhat  mistakenly  referred 
to  "OUT  Bicentennial"  in  a  conversation  with 
a  cabinet  minister  of  a  nation  making  plans 
for  the  Commemoration.  He  Interrupted  and 
noted  politely,  "The  Spirit  of  '76  belongs  to 
us,  too,  you  know!"  His  remark  brought  home 
to  me  the  fact  that  others  around  the  world 
share  with  us  and  hold  dear  the  Ideals  and 
values  associated  with  our  Revolutionary 
period.  Other  nations  have  been  guided  by 
the  American  model  In  establishing  their 
systems  of  governments.  George  Washing- 
ton's words,  "the  basis  of  our  political  sys- 
tem Is  the  right  of  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  constitutions  of  governments" 
have  had  world-wide  meaning. 

The  festival  theme  suggests  the  oppor- 
tunities International  visitors  will  have  to 
discover  and  get  t«  know  America  and  our 
people.  Over  a  year  ago,  the  President, 
through  the  Department  of  State  and  our 
embassies,  officially  invited  other  nations  to 
participate  in  the  Commemoration.  It  will 
be  much  more  than  a  celebration,  more  than 
parades,  and  more  than  fireworks.  There  will 
be  cultural,  sports,  arts,  and  other  attrac- 
tions both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad 
which  will  enhance  the  understanding  of  our 
respective  achievements  and  societies. 

Last  month,  appreciation  of  the  American 
democratic  system  in  surviving  the  Water- 
gate problem  was  expressed  by  leaders  and 
writers  around  the  world.  One  Asian  news- 
paper, traditionally  anti-American,  com- 
mented, "Never-  before  have  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  emerged  more  tri- 
umphant than  from  the  trial  and  torment 
of  Watergate.  The  whole  world,"  the  editorial 
added,  "owes  this  land  and  people  a  solemn 
homage.  .  .  ."  Thomas  Jefferson  set  the  tone 
when  he  said,  "Here  we  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to 
tolerate  any  error  as  long  as  reason  Is  left 
free  to  combat  it."  The  United  States  is  seen 
by  peoples  around  the  world  as  custodian  of 
the  Ideals  of  democracy,  and  they  wish  to 
help  ensure  Its  continuation  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 

The  horizons  theme  of  the  Bicentennial  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause it  looks  to  the  future.  John  Adams  put 
it  succinctly  when  he  said.  "I  like  the  dreams 
of  the  future  better  than  the  history  of  the 
past."  The  notion  of  the  continuing  revolu- 
tion and  all  it  stands  for  Is  captured  In  the 
growing  awareness  that  we  are  interdepend- 
ent; if  mankind  is  Indeed  to  survive,  we  must 
cooperate.  Problems  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  national,  now  are  global.  Our  neighbors' 
problems  are  ours,  and  vice  versa.  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  is  a  world-wide  chal- 
lenge. 

Concerns  with  population,  infiatlon,  food, 
and  resources  require  cooperative  action. 
Strengthened  informal  relationships  and  peo- 
ple-to-people bonds  help  Improve  the  climate 
for  cooperation  in  solving  these  problems 
which  know  no  national  boundaries.  The 
Commemoration  will  focus  not  only  en  the 
U.S.  future,  but  also  on  goals  and  aspirations 
for  mankind. 

People-to-people  relations  further  inter- 
national mutual  understanding  and  are  rele- 
vant to  world  peace. 

Why,  you  might  ask,  are  people-to-people 
relations  and  informal  communications  ac- 
tivities of  concern  to  the  State  Department? 
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Formal  diplomatic  channels,  of  course,  are 
crucial  for  the  conduct  of  official  business 
and  the  resolution  of  differences  between  na- 
tions. To  an  unprecedented  degree,  however, 
the  problems  nations  confront,  the  means 
they  choose  to  solve  them,  and  even  the  pe-  • 
ceptious  people  of  one  country  have  of  an- 
other, evolve  outside  official  channels.  Diplo- 
macy has  gone  public.  Foreign  affairs  is  no 
longer  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  profes- 
sional diplomat.  The  tone  and  content  of  our 
international  relations  are  set  increasingly 
by  the  vastly  expanding  contacts  which  oc- 
cur between  Americans  and  other  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  geometric  increase  in  citizen  involve- 
ment In  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  When  people-to-people 
bonds  and  networks  for  two-way  communi- 
cation are  fully  developed,  there  will  be  a 
greater  readiness  to  seek  accommodation,  and 
to  negotiate.  When  people  know  and  under- 
stand each  other  and  appreciate  their  dif- 
ferences, the  likelihood  of  confrontation  di- 
minishes, and  prospects  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions are  enhanced.  This  rationale  governs 
the  interest  of  the  State  Department  in  the 
furtherance  of  meaningful  people-to-people 
Interchange. 

In  the  past  few  years,  scholars  Increas- 
ingly have  studied  the  relevance  of  informal, 
non-governmental  conununlcations  activities 
to  matters  of  war  and  peace.  Social  scientists 
are  developing  a  more  scientific  base  for  such 
activities.  Their  research  suggests  that  the 
existence  of  informal  communications  tends 
to  reduce  the  level  of  tensions  when  conflicts 
of  interest  occur  and  contributes  to  a  climate 
of  c^lnion  In  which  conflicts  may  be  nego- 
tiated more  effectively.  Second,  informal  re- 
lationships create  a  greater  openness  in  in- 
dividual attitudes  toward  other  nations,  peo- 
ples, and  cultures.  These  predispositions  also 
lead  to  greater  readiness  to  communicate  and 
to  resolve  differences  peaceably.  Third,  social 
scientists  tell  us  that  international  coopera- 
tion and  two-way  exchange  contribute  to 
world-mindedness  and  to  an  International- 
ist perspective  on  what  otherwise  might  be 
viewed  as  purely  national  problems. 

Finally,  international  people-to-people  re- 
lationships help  develop  enduring  networks 
of  communication  which  cut  across  polit- 
ical boundaries  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
polarization  along  nationalist  lines.  The  Bi- 
centennial Commemoration  provides  both 
the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  these  people-to 
people  relationships. 

Many  bicentennial  international  activities 
are  underway. 

As  you  know,  the  Bicentennial  Commem- 
oration has  no  single  national  focus.  It  Is 
nationwide,  involving  all  otir  states,  com- 
munities and  people.  In  addition  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration In  Washintgon  and  the  ten  re- 
gional offices,  every  state  has  its  own  com- 
mission. Many  cities.  Including,  of  course. 
New  York,  have  commissions  and  active  pro- 
grams. 

Many  other  governments  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  privat*  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions of  other  nations  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  they  might  do  to  com- 
memorate  the  Bicentennial  and  in  the  proc- 
ess strengthen  ties  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. Many  exciting  Bicentennial  activities 
are  being  planned  by  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  other  nations.  A  sampling  includes: 
Chairs  In  American  studies  to  be  estab- 
lished In  foreign  universities. 

Establishment  of  chairs  "for  studies  of 
foreign  nations  In  American  universities. 

Symphony  orchestra  tours  to  the  United 
States. 

National  folk  group  participation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Folklife  Festival  and  In  com- 
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inunlty    festivals    throughout    the    United 
States. 

Endowment  of  library  collection  of  Amer- 
icana. 

Commissioning  of  a  number  of  historical 
books,  studies,  and  films  about  the  Ameri- 
can experience. 

Historical  and  philosophical  conferences 
abroad  on  American  civilization. 

Theatre  and  opera  tours  and  traveling 
museum  exhibits  to  the  United  States. 

As  other  nations  are  developing  their  Bi- 
centennial programs,  Americans  too  are  in- 
corporating an  international  dimension  in 
their  planning.  Many  of  the  local  programs 
being  organized  and  carried  out  by  state  and 
community  Bicentennial  groups  Invol-e 
peoples  of  other  nations.  Here  In  New  York, 
you  have  a  number  of  exciting  International 
projects.  The  International  Salute  will  fea- 
ture exhibits  from  other  nations. 

The  South  Street  Seaport  Restoration 
Project  in  Lower  Manhattan  will  recall  New 
York's  early  maritime  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Bicentennial  Visitors 
Center  and  Council  Is  organizing  for  recep- 
tion of  New  York's  visitors.  Statue  of  Llbertv 
events  will  feature  the  Importance  of  Immi- 
gration to  the  development  of  the  United 
States. 

Across  the  nation  there  are  many  programs 
aimed  at  providing  international  focus  for 
the  Bicentennial  horizons  program  and  at 
Improving  understanding  over  the  long  term. 
A  few  examples  are: 

Operation  Sail  '76  is  a  visit  of  tall -masted 
sailing  vessels  from  around  the  world  to 
come  to  New  York  City  on  July  4,  1976  and 
visit  other  world  ports. 

The  World  Theatre  Festival,  a  non-profit 
foundation  based  in  New  York,  will  sponsor 
appearances  of  distinguished  theatre  com- 
panies from  around  the  world. 

The  American  Host  Program,  through  Its 
"Meet  the  Americans"  project,  is  organizing 
home  hospitality  for  foreign  visitors. 

Numerous  international  conferences  are 
being  planned  such  as  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Iowa  State  University. 

The  California  Bicentennial  Commission  Is 
sponsoring  a  publications  program  on  ethnic 
contributions  to  California  history. 

Binatlonal,  international  exchange,  and 
ethnic  organizations  are  developing  new  ex- 
change-of -persons  programs. 

Tlie  American  Council  of  Polish  Cultural 
Clubs  Is  conducting  a  poster  contest  on 
Polish  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is  in- 
viting counterpart  associations  of  other 
countries  to  attend  theii-  1976  annual  con- 
vention to  review  medical  contributions  to 
man's  well-being  over  the  past  200  years. 

The  Amerlcf.n  Association  of  Museums  Is 
organizing  a  prpgram  for  American  museums 
to  exhibit  foreign  contributions  to  America's 
development. 

Sister  Cities  International  plans  to  Increase 
from  1,100  at  present  to  1.976  by  July  4.  1976 
the  number  of  U.S.  and  foreign  cities  affili- 
ated In  sister  city  relationships. 

The  American  Historical  Association  is 
offering  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best 
historical  work  on  the  American  Revolution 
written  in  a  language  other  than  English. 

These  few  projects  I  have  singled  out  are 
essentially  international  In  character.  There 
are.  however.  International  dimensions  In 
many  programs  which  are  primarily  domesi-ic 
In  nature. 

The  organizers  have  found  ways  to  make 
them  international  as  well.  One  of  the  mo«t 
promising  is  the  recently-announced  Amer- 
ican Issues  Forum  conceived  by  Walter  Crou- 
kite.  The  Forum  is  intended  to  effect  a  year- 
long nationwide  dialogue  by  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  levels  of  education  con- 
cerning the  values  which  have  characterized 
our  national  development  and  their  relevance 
to  the  future.  One  of  the  nine  major  issues 
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to  be  discussed  Is  "America's  Role  la   the 
World,  Past,  Present  and  Future." 

Community  service  organizations  are  a 
potent  lorce  for  International  mutual  under- 
6tandiO||. 

In  goirernment  and  In  the  private  sector, 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  Service  organiza- 
tions, svich  as  Rotary  International  through 
its  peop'e-to-people  programs,  are  contrib- 
utliig  a  great  deal  to  International  mutual 
understanding.  Rotary's  international  youth 
exchange,  involving  700  youths  throughout 
the  world  aiuiually,  is  a  model  program  with 
considerable  impact. 

The  Rotary  Club  matching  program,  which 
links  Rotary  Clubs  in  151  countries  with 
counterjiart  clubs  for  direct  Rotarian-to- 
Rotarlan  relationships  and  shared  service 
projects  Is  equally  impressive.  Rotary's  world 
community  service  program  has  helped  people 
throughout  the  world.  Through  Rotary's 
small  business  clinic  prop-am,  many  indi- 
viduals IQ  less-developed  countries  have  been 
helped  to  self-sufficiency  and  community 
contribution. 

The  mere  existence  of  some  l.'j-.COO  Rotary 
Clubs  Joining  750.000  Rotarians  \A  151  coun- 
tries is  a  potent  force  for  world  peace.  Rotary 
Is  mstde  up  of  leaders  from  all  seements  of 
society;  these  fraternal  relationships — pro- 
fessional to  professional,  businessman  to 
businessman  and  so  on — generate  two-way 
commimicatlon  and  further  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Another  service  which  Rotary  Clubs  per- 
form is  the  advancement  of  international 
person-to-person  programs  of  other  orga- 
nizations in  their  communltle?.  tn  my  own 
travels  throughout  the  United  States,  I  huve 
been  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
Rotary  and  other  service  clubs  have  Initiated 
and  developed,  for  example,  sister  city  affilia- 
tions, profe-sslonal  and  people-to-people  ex- 
changes, international  hospitality  programs, 
and  International  activities  of  local  perform- 
ing arts  and  sports  groups.  These  activities 
contribute  to  strengthened  bonds  between 
participating  local  groups  and  their  counter- 
parts in  other  nations.  j 

Can  community  service  oi^an|sations  do 
more? 

Leaders  of  private  organizations  frequently 
a-sk  us  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  what  they  might  do  to  In- 
crease International  understanding.  I  would 
only  hope  Rotary  and  other  community  serv- 
ice organizations  in  the  United  States  would 
do  more  of  the  same — demonstrating  so  well 
t*e  capacity  for  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  furthering  world  peace.  The  Bi- 
centennial Commemoration  provides  the 
focus.  Specifically,  I  urge  community  service 
organizations  to  undertake  In  wbole  or  In 
part  the  following   12-polnt  program: 

1.  Expand  home  hospitality  and  community 
orientation  programs  for  international  visi- 
tors (Including  doctors  and  other  profes- 
sionals, businessmen,  diplomats  and  military 
and  government  leaders) . 

2.  Develop  programs  for  contli>ulng  ties 
with  the  International  alumni  of  area  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

3.  Enlist  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
U.S.  corporations  operating  internationally 
for  meaningful  public  service  activities. 

4.  Expand  and  strengthen  programs  of  art, 
sports,  and  cultural  interchange. 

5.  Develop  and  Improve  community  pro- 
grams for  foreign  students  to  enhance  their 
e.xperlence  while  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Internationalize  your  community  In- 
volvement by  affiliating  with  an  appropriate 
International  organization  In  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

7.  Support  established  people-to-people, 
youth,   and   binational   exchange   programs. 

8.  Strengthen  relationships  with  profes- 
sional counterpart  organizations  in  other 
coiui  tries. 
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9.  Expand  programs  of  international  inter- 
change involving  America's  ethnic  and  ra- 
cial minority  groups,  drawing  upon  their 
special  sensitivity  and  competence  In  cross- 
cultural  communication. 

10.  Form  International  institutional  link- 
ages afailating  universities,  hospitals,  schools, 
institutes,  libraries,  and  museums  for  ex- 
change relationships. 

11.  Establish  university  chairs  of  Irterna- 
tlcnal  studies. 

12.  Maximize  the  i^oodwlll  generated  by 
ensiu-lng  public  visibility  for  these  activities 
both  here  und  abroad. 

The  challenge,  the  Bicentei.ni.il  challenge. 
Is  to  develop  durable  mechanisms  which  will 
continue  beyond  1976  to  contribute  to  Inter- 
national mutual  understanding.  While  the 
Government  can  help,  meeting  this  Bicenten- 
nial challenge  will  depend  far  more  upon 
America's  private  sector  strengths  of  initia- 
tive, diversity,  and  dynamism. 

Such  a  Bicentennial  commitment  and  pro- 
gram will  be  in  our  national  Interest  as  well 
as  in  mankind's  interest  of  improving  the 
climate  for  working  together  on  our  global 
problems.  I  thank  the  Rotary  Club  of  New 
York  and  Rotary  Clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  for  your  very  real  contribution 
in  helping  to  build  the  "human  foundations 
of  the  structure  of  peace." 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  VADA 
BUILDERS,  INC. 


October  17,  1974. 


HON.  PAWSON  MATH^S 

OF    GECRCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday  past  I  had  the  honor  of 
delivering  the  main  address  at  the  20th 
anniversary  celebration  of  Vada  Build- 
ers, Inc.,  a  farm  equipment  manufactur- 
ing fu-m  located  in  tlie  southern  part  of 
the  Second  District  of  Georgia.  Vada 
Builders,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  living  proof  of 
the  success  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  of  what  dedication  and  hard  work 
can  accomplish.  The  founders  and  man- 
agers of  Vada  Builders,  and  others  like 
them  all  across  America,  are  truly  the 
backbone  of  the  American  economy. 
These  arc  the  Individuals  who  produce, 
who  employ,  and  who  keep  the  system 
running  for  the  good  of  us  all.  Yes,  they 
themselves  prosper  in  the  process,  and 
rightly  so,  yet  their  enrichment  is  only  a 
trifle  compared  to  the  prosperity  ac- 
corded the  hundreds  they  employ  and 
the  thousands  who  appreciate  the  goods 
and  services  they  provide.  As  Americans 
become  increasingly  cynical  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  I  think  there  is  a  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  story  of  Vada 
Builders,  and  I  hope  that  the  following 
story  will  demonstrate  the  continued 
vltaUty  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
how  it  contributes  to  our  own  well-being: 
Vada  Btjii-ders,  Inc. 
Vada  Builders,  Inc.  was  founded  In  1954 
as  a  small  welding  and  repair  shop.  It  was 
housed  at  the  time  in  an  old  tin-roofed 
wooden  shed  at  the  Vada  crossroads.  The 
company  then  was  primarily  a  "blacksmith" 
shop.  It  continued  to  operate  like  that 
through  the  fifties  and  Into  the  sixties.  Busi- 
ness was  pretty  fair  until  a  fire  completely 
destroyed  the  operation  during  the  winter 
of  1966.  The  only  thing  that  was  saved  was 
an  old  warehouse  which  still  functions  today 


as  Just  that — an  old  warehouse  There  was 
no  Insurance  to  speak  of  ($10,000)  when  fire 
struck,  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  com- 
pany was  wiped  out.  Up  until  that  time 
though,  the  company  was  a  big  builder  of 
hunting  buggies  for  wealthy  plantation  own- 
ers, truck  bodies,  cultivators,  and  some  pea- 
nut wagons  and  a  few  cotton  wagons.  Sales 
were  less  than  $100,000  dollars.  After  the  fire 
In  1966,  the  company  was  cranked  up  again 
with  help  from  the  Small  Business  Adm.n- 
Istration.  A  building  200  x  50  w  i  Initially 
constructed  at  the  site  of  VADA  Builders,  Inc. 
today.  Since  then,  the  company  has  grown 
and  prospered.  Additional  square  footage  wa.s 
added  and  today  that  figure  stands  at  65,300 
square  feet.  Of  course  from  1966  until  the 
present  time,  the  company  has  been  growing 
in  other  ways  as  well.  Sales  have  gone  from 
less  than  a  million  per  year  in  1970  to  a 
projection  this  year  of  5  million.  The  product 
line  has  grown  from  truck  bodies  and  hunt- 
ing buggies  which  are  no  longer  manufac- 
tured, to  peanut  and  grain  drying  wagons, 
cotton  wagons,  tobacco  curing  systems,  stock 
trftilcrs.  Implement  trailers  and  cultivators. 
In  1973,  VADA  of  Oklahoma.  Inc.  was  founded 
by  VAD.'V  Builders,  Inc.  of  Georgia.  That 
plant  Is  located  in  the  Southern  Oklahoma 
city  of  Springer.  Primary  units  of  manufac- 
ture there  are  peanut  dryint?  wagons  and 
cotton  Wi-.gons.  During  the  fir.^t  year  of  op- 
eration of  the  Oklahoma  plant,  "sales  them 
passed  the  one  million  dollar  mark. 

Today,  VADA  Builders,  Inc.  markets  prod- 
ucts in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Virginia  and  v.'lll  move  later 
this  year  Into  :%Tli:«;i.-;sippi  and  the  "export" 
market.  U.S.S.  Agri-Chcnilcals  is  marketing 
ov.r  new  tobacco  curing  system  in  the  Caro- 
linas  a.s  well  ns  various  other  merchandise  in 
our  prodiict  line.  Goldklst,  Inc..  based  In  At- 
lanta, Is  also  marketing  a  number  of  drying 
trailers,  stock  trailers,  implement  trailers, 
and  other  products  all  built  by  VADA.  but 
carrying  the  GoldkUt  label,  thru  their  net- 
work of  FMX  stores  throughout  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Vada,  Georgia  plant  is  about 
160  with  a  total  weekly  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  dollars.  Production  capacity 
varies  according  to  the  various  units  bclnj; 
manufactured.  About  20  peanut  drjing  trail- 
ers can  be  built  dally  and  about  15  cotton 
wagons  per  day.  On  the  average  Vada  puts 
in'co  manufacture  near  1.5  million  pounds  o' 
steel  per  month. 

The  man  behind  the  VADA  operation  today 
as  he  has  always  been  is  Levy  L.  Harrell,  Sr. 
He  is  58  and  a  staunch  Christian.  He  has 
earned  everything  he  has  the  hard  way.  To- 
day, he  plays  a  semi-retired  role  but  appears 
at  the  plant  almost  every  day.  He  tends  to  big 
financial  matters  but  always  has  a  word  for 
the  employees  of  VADA.  He  drives  a  Cadillac 
and  likes  to  flsh.  He  spends  some  time  at  his 
trailer  located  on  Lake  Seminole.  He  is  very 
easy-going  and  real  down  to  earth.  He  Is  very 
proud  of  his  sons  that  run  the  plant.  He  Is 
married  tD  Christine  Sellers  Harrell  and  they 
live  in  a  fashionable  brick  home  In  Vada. 
Pour  of  his  sons  run  the  Georgia  plant  with 
the  fifth  son.  Levy  Harrell,  Jr.  serving  as 
plant  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  plant.  His 
middle  son  Bobby  Jack  Harrell,  serves  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  and  Executive  Vice-President. 
His  oldest  son,  Ronnie  Harrell,  serves  as  Pro- 
duction Manager  and  runs  the  day-to-day 
activities  in  the  production  area.  His  second 
to  youngest  son,  Gary  Harrell,  serves  as  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  attends  to  the  book- 
keeping and  finance  functions.  His  youngest 
son,  Hugh  Harrell,  serves  as  Plant  Manager. 
He  attends  to  the  production  scheduling  and 
works  hand-in-hand  with  engineering.  Cal- 
vin Culverson  Is  the  Sales  Manager,  Larry 
HarreU,  no  relation  to  the  other  Harrells,  Is 
the  Chief  Engineer;  Dwlght  Godwin  serves  as 
Cost  Accountant  and  Management  Consult- 
ant, and  Jim  Turknett  is  Personnel  Director. 
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THE  GREAT  PAYCHECK  RAID 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  197 i 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  quite  understand- 
ably outraged  at  the  declining  value  of 
the  dollar.  Inflation  Is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  single  greatest  problem  facing  us  to- 
day. Even  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  declines  and  inflation  claims  a 
larger  part  of  the  working  person's  pay- 
check each  week,  the  Federal  budget  con- 
tinues to  grow  larger,  making  greater  and 
greater  demands  on  the  already  over- 
burdened lower  and  middle  income  level 
taxpayers. 

These  same  taxpayers  have  recently 
been  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
trol the  rise  of  prices  directly  by  means 
of  price  controls,  which  President  Ford 
has  ruled  out,  and  since  the  price  of  basic 
foodstuffs  and  commodities  continues  to 
rise  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  despite 
the  availability  of  WIN  buttons,  our  con- 
stituents plead  for  and  demand  relief.  As 
elected  Representatives,  we  are  obligated 
to  provide  this  relief,  by  whatever  means 
we  can.  We  cannot  control  prices  in  the 
supermarkets  or  ou  the  farms  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  we  do  control  the  Federal  purse 
and  the  less  money  we  appropriate  from 
that  purse,  the  better  off  the  majority  of 
taxpayers  will  be  financially. 

Members  of  Congress  will  benefit,  too, 
with  the  renewed  support  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  who  certainly  view  us  now 
as  shirking  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayers  by  not  taking  grasp 
of  the  situation  to  cut  Federal  spending 
and  alleviate  the  tax  load.  Instead,  we 
continue  to  pass  legislation  which  aggra- 
vates the  problem  and  frustrates  the  tax- 
payers. 

This  past  summer.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
Boston  Herald  American  highlighting  the 
increasing  burden  of  Federal  taxes  on 
working  persons. 

The  author  of  this  series.  Bill  Dun- 
rliffe,  has  brought  his  exceptional  talent 
to  bear  on  this  Issue  and  has  produced 
an  imusually  perceptive  look  into  atti- 
tudes which  prevail  among  disgruntled 
taxpayers. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  articles  which  I  did 
not  insert  in  the  Record  before  the 
August  recess. 

The  texts  follow: 
The  Great  Patcheck  Rad):  Kub  Earners 
Short-Chanced 
Each  week  ycnn  livelihood — and  that  of 
every  other  person  in  Massachusetts — is  being 
picked  apart  by  a  multitude  of  national, 
state,  and  local  taxes. 

But  while  everyone  is  aware  o/  how  much 
is  taken  in  withholding  and  Social  Security 
taxes,  few  realize  how  large  a  slice  of  their 
incoiae  is  being  consumed  by  the  many  other 
Iciies  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Two  typical  wage  earners  opened  up  their 
pnancial  records  and  family  budgets  to  the 
Herald  American  in  order  to  explore  just  how 
these  indirect  and  hidden  taxes  hurt  them. 
What  was  found— and  what  it  all  means,  to 
vou  as  well  as  to  them,  is  told  in  this  series, 
'Tile  Great  Paycheck  Raid." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(By  Bill  Duncliffe) 
A  blue-collar  worker  whose  $201  paycheck 
is  being  butchered  by  the  raid  which  a  whole 
horde  of  open  and  hidden  taxes  Is  making  on 
It  each  week  is  angrily  certain  that  in  many 
ways  he  is  being  robbed — principally  becatise 
he  happens  to  be  a  resident  of  Boston. 

He's  convinced  that  both  the  suburbs  and 
the  state  are  playing  Bo.ston  for  a  patsy,  that 
they  are  refusing  them  the  right  to  win  a 
measure  of  relief  from  that  oppressive  load. 

One  articulate  though  understandably  bi- 
ased authority  on  tlie  subject  maintained 
that  not  only  is  the  blue  collar  worker  cor- 
rect all  the  way  down  the  line,  but  predicted 
that  if  the  situation  is  allowed  to  remain 
unchanged  It  will  not  be  Boston— but  the 
state  and  the  suburbs — who  will  lose  the 
most. 

At  the  moment,  though,  the  taxpayer,  a 
factory  haad  and  family  man,  isn't  all  that 
worried  about  future  damages  to  someone 
else.  He's  more  concerned  about  what  his 
present  problem  Is  doing  to  him,  and  he  said: 
"When  you  come  right  down  to  it  the  whole 
setup  is  screwy.  I  live  In  Boston  and  I  love 
the  city,  but  a  guy  who  lives  in  Wellesley, 
Newton  or  one  of  those  places  and  works  here 
doesn't  pay  through  the  nose  the  way  I  do. 

"The  state  is  killing  us,  particularly  in  the 
way  it  makes  us  pay  assessments  for  the  T 
and  the  MDC,  and  the  way  it  hits  us  for  all 
the  costs  of  Suffolk  County,  even  though 
Chelsea,  Revere,  and  Wlnthrop  are  as  much  a 
part  of  It  as  we  are. 

"Take  the  T:  it's  a  pretty  good  transporta- 
tion system,  I  guess,"  he  continued.  "I  really 
don't  know,  though,  because  I  don't  use  It. 
Vet  I've  got  to  pay  more  on  its  deficit  eaclk^ 
year  than  a  guy  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  and  uses  it  every  day. 

"And  what  about  my  car?  Okay,  compul- 
sory auto  Insurance  isn't  a  tax  In  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word  but  I've  got  a  1971 
Mai'erlck  and  I  had  to  pay  §350  to  register  it 
this  year. 

"But  the  guy  next  door  registered  his  in 
Newton — and  he's  paying  only  half  as  much 
as  I  do. 

"So  sure.  I'm  disgusted  living  In  Boston — 
but  It's  not  the  city  s  fault.  It's  the  state's, 
and  it's  the  fault  of  those  suburbs  who  have 
enough  members  in  the  legislature  to  defeat 
any  Idea  that  would  shift  part  of  the  burden 
from  us  and  put  it  o;i  their  shoulders. 

"Outsiders  coming  Into  Boston  every  day 
to  work  are  getting  off  lighter  than  I  "am— 
and  I  think  that  kind  of  a  setup  is  lousy." 

Though  he  doesn't  put  it  quite  that  blunt- 
ly. Richard  Wall,  Mayor  White's  budget  direc- 
tor, couldn't  agree  more. 

Wall,  who  was  born  in  Massachusetts  but 
went  out  of  state— to  Philadelphia  and  Cin- 
cinnati— to  get  his  experience  In  municipal 
finance,  said  nothing  he  learned  In  those 
cities  prepared  him  for  the  shock  of  how 
Boston  is  hamstrung  by  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  state  government. 

"The  city's  name  Is  a  dirty  v.crd  In  the 
legislature,"  lie  declared.  "The  quickest  way 
to  get  a  bill  is  to  label  it  a  'Boston  bill.'  Year 
in  and  year  out  mayors  of  Boston  have  gone 
up  to  Beacon  Hill  with  pleas  and  ideas  for 
relief — and  every  year  they've  come  back 
down  again,  emptyiianded. 

"It's  a  matter  of  emotional  attitude,  I 
think.  There's  a  general  antipathy  toward 
the  central  city  in  tlie  minds  of  a  great  many 
people,  and  there  is  litt'.e  sympathy  among 
them  for  the  city's  problems — even  among 
those  wlio  are  in  many  ways  dependent  on 
thecity." 

Wall  said  that  about  half  of  all  those  who 
come  Into  Boston  each  day  to  their  Jobs  live 
In  the  suburbs;  each  day  they  receive — for 
free — the  services  that  residents  must  pay 
for,  and  he  believes  that  is  eminently  unfair. 
"You  ask  yourself  what  would  happen  to 
the  suburbs  If  Boston  suddenly  vanished 
from  the  face  cf  the  earth,"  he  said.  "The 
economics  of  the  situation  are  that  those 
suburbs  would  immediately  go  bankrupt. 
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"A  healthy  Boston  Is  vital  to  the  survival 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  entire-  area  should  contribute  to 
making  it  healthy." 

As  a  land  mass  of  business  activity  and 
commerce  Boston  is  well-fed  economically. 
Wall  declared,  but  as  a  city  government  it  is 
starving — and  he  insisted  that  the  state  Is 
largely  to  blame  for  that. 

For  one  thing,  he  said.  Beacon  Hill  has 
made  a  mockery  of  real  home  rule  by  blind- 
ing Boston  with  all  sorts  of  restrictive 
policies  and  mandates,  has  forced  it  to  ac- 
cept obligations  it  did  not  want,  and  has 
pre'.ented  it  from  using  devices  that  would 
enable  it  to  march  long  way  toward  solving 
the  problems  that  now  beset  it. 

And  one  of  those  devices,  he  declaied.  Is 
a  payroll  tax — withheld  from  the  wages  of 
everyone  holding  a  Job  in  the  city. 

As  a  "Boston  bill"  that  is  a  hardy  and 
regularly  rejected  perennially  In  the  legis- 
lature, and  WaU  noes  not  delude  himself 
into  believing  that  it  will  become  law  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Yet  he  insisted  that  it  is  a  fairer  and  less 
regressive  tax  than  the  one  which  owners  of 
Boston's  homes  and  business  properties,  and 
those  who  rent  space  for  them,  are  whacked 
with  now. 

"Both  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  have  a 
payroll  tax  of  three  percent."  he  said,  "and 
they  get  more  from  that  than  they  do  from 
the  property  tax. 

"Neither  one  had  to  ask  their  state  Legis- 
lature for  approval.  The  city  government 
just  voted  it  in.  and  that  whs  that.  But 
Boston  has  to  go  hat-in-haud  to  the  State 
IIou.se  for  everything." 

Wall's  reference  to  the  real  estate  tax  was 
made  in  this  context:  Well  back  in  the  past 
city  was  a  hive  of  factories  and  other  manu- 
facturing activities — all  of  which  were 
dunned  for  large  hunks  cf  money  annually 
on  their  pi'operty. 

But.  he  said,  over  the  years  the  emphasis 
shifted  from  manufacturing  to  service  In- 
dustries, which  generally  yield  a  smaller 
amount  in  taxes,  and  he  declared: 

"If  we  were  able  to  levy  a  payroll  tax  we'd 
get  more  money  from  It  than  we  get  from 
manufacturing  plants.  If  we  had  real  home 
rule  we'd  have  been  able  to  shift  to  a  pay- 
roll tax  as  the  economic  activity  shifted. 

"But  it's  tough  getting  used  to  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  local  government  is  so 
closely  regulated  by  state  law.  For  example, 
you  can't  change  a  mumcipal  charter  wnth- 
out  getting  the  state's  approval  for  it. 

"Yet  year  after  year  at  least  one  bill  goes 
through  the  Legislature  which  lays  mere 
costs  on  municipal  goverrunent.  You  hear 
a  lot  about  mandates  now,  about  how  cities 
i.nd  towns  are  protesting  against  the  state's 
policy  of  forcing  programs  or  policies  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  local  communities  with- 
out providing  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

"I  believe  those  protest's  are  valid — and 
yet,  for  more  thaii  100  years  now  Boston  has 
been  saddled  with  a  mandate  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  running  Suffolk  County.  It's  the 
only  county  In  the  state  where  that  kind  of 
arrangement  Is  in  effect,  and  In  the  new  city 
budget  the  county  costs  amouxu  to 
$23,000,000. 

"That's  a  mandate  we've  been  trying  to  g~t 
changed  for  a  number  of  years.  Every  year 
Boston  asks  for  it — and  every  year  the  Legis- 
lature refuses." 

A  new  mandate  which  could  cause  wide- 
.spread  conflict  in  the  city  and  town  halls 
throughout  Massachu.setts  in  time  to  come 
went  Into  effect  July  1.  It  requires  that  in 
c.ises  where  local  officials  cannot  come  to 
terms  with  their  police  or  firemen  on  a  new 
contract  their  dispute  must,  as  a  last  step, 
be  submitted  to  binding  arbitration.  Each 
party  would  choose  a  representative  and 
would  agree  on  a  third,  impartial,  arbiter. 

The  three  arbiters  to  whom  a  given  dispute 
would  be  handed  for  settlement  would  have 
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to  choose  between  "the  flual  and  best  offer" 
made  by  either  side. 

Boston  does  not  yet  have  any  problem  with 
that  particular  mandate  since  Its  contract 
with  the  Police  Patrolmens'  Union  does  not 
run  out  uutil  June  30,  1975.  The  city  Is  now 
negotiating  with  firemen,  whose  pact  ex- 
pired this  past  June  30,  but  Wall  said  he 
believes  agreement  will  be  reached  with  them 
soon.  What  concerned  him  about  the  man- 
date, however,  was  this: 

"There  is  not  much  history  of  binding  ar- 
bitration to  Judge  by.  so  we  don't  really  know 
how  great  an  effect  this  new  law  wUl  have," 
he  declared.  "But  we  are  concerned  about  it 
because  it  places  a  vital  decisionmaking 
function  hi  the  bands  of  an  outsider  who 
Will,  to  a  significant  degree,  establish  how 
large  a  community's  tax  rate  is  going  to  be." 

In  any  event,  the  state  is  apparently  far 
more  ready  and  willing  to  Intrude  upon  home 
rule  than  it  is  able  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  cities  and  towns  that  are  so 
greatly  affected  by  its  decisions. 

And  Boston  Is  no  different  than  any  other 
community  in  that  respect. 

Wall  said  that  In  the  upcoming  year  Bos- 
ton will  get  approximately  $90,000,000  In 
state  aid — and  while  that  might  sound  like 
a  lot,  it's  only  about  80  percent  of  what  the 
city  is  entitled  to  receive. 

In  substance,  what  that  breaks  down  to  Is 
that  Boston — and  people  like  the  blue  col- 
lar worker — are  being  short-changed  of  what 
Is  rightfully  theirs  to  the  tune  of  $18,000,000 
In  this  year  alone. 

It  is  for  that,  as  well  as  all  the  other  rea- 
sons listed  above,  that  he  is  certain  he's  be- 
ing Jobbed,  and  he  said  that  no  one  has 
shown  him — yet — where  he's  wrong. 

The  Great  Paycheck  Bau):   Another  Hike 
IN  Real  Estate  Taxes  Cominq 
(By  Bin  DuncUffe) 

Any  time  now,  a  new  raid  will  be  made  on 
the  paychecks  of  every  home  owner  and 
rent  payer  In  Massachusetts — and  In  the  case 
of  the  white-collar  worker  whose  personal 
budget  has  been  examined  In  this  series  It 
wUl  take  between  $2  and  $5  more  a  week  from 
his  earnings. 

The  raid  will  take  the  form  of  still  another 
Increase  in  constantly  rising  real  estate  tax 
rates  In  the  state's  351  cities  and  towns  and, 
depending  on  which  expert  Is  right,  the  rise 
will  range  from  eight  to  20  percent. 

Last  year  the  white-collar  worker  paid  $25 
a  week  In  property  taxes  on  a  $35,000  Cape 
which  he  and  his  working  wife  are  trying 
to  buy  In  one  of  Boston's  bedroom  commu- 
nities. 

If  Lyman  Zlegler,  vice  president  of  the 
Mass.  Taxpayers"  Foundation,  Is  close  to  cor- 
rect with  his  educated  guess  of  an  eight  per- 
cent Jump,  that  particular  home  owner  vrtll 
be  clipped  for  another  $2  a  week.  What  will 
keep  the  rate  from  going  higher  In  many 
areas,  he  said.  Is  a  new  formula  for  distribut- 
ing state  aid  which  wUl  give  200  commu- 
nities more  money  from  that  source,  but  will 
leave  the  other  151  with  less  than  they  re- 
ceived in  the  past. 

If  Kemiedy  Shaw,  executive  director  of 
the  Mass.  League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  hits 
the  target  with  his  estimate  of  "more  than 
10  percent,"  the  tab  wUl  be  at  least  $2.50.  He 
wants  a  closer  look  at  that  new  formula  be- 
fore deciding  that  It's  aa  marvelous  as  Its 
adherents  claim. 

But  both  Shaw  and  Robert  Hathaway,  the 
league's  legislative  director,  said  a  spot  check 
Indicates  that  an  Increase  of  20  percent 
in  some  communities  won't  be  all  that  un- 
usual— and  If  the  white-collar  worker  Is 
vnfortunate  enough  to  live  In  a  town  with  a 
problem  of  that  size  hell  be  dunned  for  a 
lull  $5  a  week  more  than  he's  paying  now. 

The  Impact  of  figures  like  that  mi  the  live- 
lihood and  future  of  anyone  owning  a  home 
or    commercial    property    In    Massacbiisetts 
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may  perhaps  best  be  measured  in  terms  like 
these: 

In  1973,  for  the  first  time  In  ^ven  years, 
the  annual  rate  of  rise  In  real  estate  taxes 
was  less  than  10  percent — primarily  because 
many  cities  and  towns  used  the  money  they 
got  from  revenue  sharing  for  tax  reduction. 
Despite  that,  the  total  take,  statewide, 
from  that  one  operous  levy  was  $2.168,000,- 
000 — a  boost  of  6.8  percent  more  than  in 
1972,  according  to  the  Taxpayers"  Foundation. 
If  Zlegler's  estimate  of  the  expected  in- 
crease Is  correct,  then  an  additional  $173,- 
440,000  will  be  taken  from  property  owners 
this  year. 

If  Shaw's  prediction  on  the  low  side  proves 
true,  they'll  have  to  find  an  extra  $216,800,- 
000  to  keep  their  community  tax  collector 
happy. 

If  ills  high-side  guess  turns  out  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  they  will 
have  to  come  up  with  $325,200,000  more. 

Thus,  while  most  of  the  comment  and 
quarreling  In  the  public  forums  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  the  moment  revolves  around 
whether  the  state  will  need  another  $200.- 
000,000  or  so  In  boosted  taxes  to  help  pay 
Its  bills,  the  unlovely  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
jected and  llttle-publlclzed  rise  In  prop- 
erty levies  could  approach  and  even  outstrip 
that  monstrous  figure. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  all  this  Is 
that,  somehow.  In  spite  of  the  Insatiable 
Inroads  which  real  estate  taxes  make  on 
everyday  earnings,  people  like  the  white- 
collar  worker  are  managing  to  pay  them. 
They  may  be  living  on  short  rations,  but 
they're  finding  the  money  for  their  taxes. 
"Cities  and  towns  are  collecting  97  per- 
cent of  their  bills,  so  no  one's  losing  their 
home,"  Zlegler  declared.  "And  If  that's  the 
standard  by  which  to  Judge  you  would  have 
to  conclude  that  while  the  property  tax 
may  be  unfair  and  regressive,  the  money  Is 
still  there. 

"People  are  somehow  making  the  pay- 
ments." 

Zlegler  and  everyone  else  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  are  agreed  that  too 
heavy  a  chunk  of  public  money  Is  raised 
by  putting  one  arm  on  home  owners  and 
rent  payers,  and  on  those  who  hold  busi- 
ness properties.  Last  year,  according  to 
charts  made  by  the  Taxpayers'  Foundation, 
property  levies  claimed  56  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  raised  by  local  and  state  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts. 

This  year's  bite  will  be  at  least  as  large, 
and  on  that  point  Shaw  said : 

"What  strikes  me  Is  the  psychological  ease 
with  which  we  extract  Income  taxes  from 
people.  They  never  see  the  money  that's 
withheld  from  their  paychecks,  they  don't 
realize  how  much  is  being  taken  out  and 
they  don't  complain. 

"Yet  they  go  up  the  wall  when  they  get 
their  property  tax  bill  because  the  money 
for  that  comes  right  out  of  their  household 
budget. 

"They  can  see  the  services  their  prop- 
erty tax  buys;  they  can  see  police  and  fire 
protection,  schools,  and  the  like.  But  In  many 
cases  their  Income  tax  money  Is  going  over- 
seas, or  to  subsidies  that  benefit  some  other 
part  of  the  country  or  society,  and  they 
actually  see  only  a  small  part  of  what  they're 
paying  for. 

"The  taxpayer  tends  to  get  more  upset  at 
the  property  tax  because  of  the  Way  It  Is 
raised  and  because  It  comes  In  one  big  bill 
that  changes  his  mortgage  payments.  The  In- 
come tax  Is  automatically  adjustable  to  the 
Inflationary  factors  in  oxir  society.  A  worker 
gets  a  cost-of-living  raise  and  his  Income 
tax  automatically  goes  up.  But  the  property 
tax  Isn't  adjustable  that  way,  and  so  the 
taxpayer  gets  hit  In  one  shot." 

During  the  late  sixties,  Shaw  said,  tax 
rates  Jtunped  like  Mexican  beans  because  of 
Inflation,  the  beginning  of  collective  bar- 
gaining  or   municipal   employes,   and  other 
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factors.  In  the  past  few  years  the  rise  has 
slowed  because  of  revenue  sharing.  Now; 
however,  they're  on  the  way  up  again — "per- 
haps faster  than  before" — because  of  a  wors- 
ening Inflation  and  a  tougher  collective  bar- 
gaining law  which  mandates  compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  wage  disputes  with  police  and 
firemen  when  all  other  means  of  reaching 
agreement  on  a  new  contract  prove  futile. 
Gov.  Sargent's  new  budget  contains  $786 
million  In  local  aid  for  cities  and  towns,  and 
Zlegler  Is  hopeful  that  a  new  and  complex 
formula  for  deciding  who  gets  how  much  of 
It  will  enable  many  communities  to  keep 
their  tax  rates  under  reasonable  control.  It's 
fairly  certain,  too,  that  revenue  sharing— 
which  still  has  two  years  to  run — will  help 
in  those  localities  which  apply  it  to  their 
rates. 

But  though  Sargent  and  the  Legislature 
have  appeared  to  be  more  concerned  this 
year  than  in  the  past  over  the  plight  of 
home  owners,  "local  aid"  they  offer  is  like 
an  80-cent  dollar. 

As  a  rule,  cities  and  towns  get  about  80 
percent  of  what  they're  entitled  to  under  the 
law,  and  any  time  there's  a  shortfall  In 
local  aid,  the  difference  has  to  be  made  up 
by  the  property  tax. 

In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  persists  In 
Its  practice  of  mandating  programs  such  as 
kindergartens,  police  Incentive  pay,  school 
lunches,  etc.,  on  cities  and  towns — without 
providing  the  means  to  pay  for  them. 

"This  whole  thing  has  become  a  question 
of  faith."  Hathaway  said.  "The  state  man- 
dates programs  because  It  doesn't  have  any 
faith  that  the  local  communities  will  carry 
them  oxit  on  their  own — and  the  communi- 
ties don't  have  any  faith  In  promises  by  the 
state  to  reimburse  them." 

Zlegler,  Hathaway  and  Shaw  all  agreed 
that  the  campaign  to  restrict  the  fiscal  au- 
tonomy of  School  Committees  is  by  no  means 
the  central  issue,  edthough  education  does 
claim  an  enormous  share  of  municipal  costs. 
According  to  Zlegler,  the  experience  of 
other  srtates  indicates  that  there  really 
wouldn't  be  any  great  change  in  school 
spending  if  a  City  Council  or  Town  Meeting 
were  given  a  veto  over  School  Committee 
budgets.  'What  he  urged  was  that  committees 
be  given  professional  help  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  teachers.  He  declared: 

"We've  got  to  strengthen  the  school  board 
and  give  them  the  facts  and  the  attitude  they 
need,  the  attitude  that  they  and  they  alone 
can  speak  for  the  public  interest  and  have 
as  much  a  duty  to  demand  things  of  the 
teachers  that  will  strengthen  education  and 
help  children,  than  the  teachers  have  to 
make  demands  on  them." 

Hathaway  said  fiscal  autonomy  is  a  "paper 
tiger  issue,"  and  Shaw  added: 

"Tax  reform  Is  a  far  more  significant  Issue 
than  fiscal  autonomy  because  both  the 
schools  and  local  governments  are  living  on 
the  same  limited  tax  base,  and  Instead  of 
fighting  each  other  we  ought  to  be  trying 
to  change  that. 

"I  believe  we  are  at  one  of  those  times 
In  history  where  a  really  significant  economic 
change  is  being  dictated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  The  load  on  the  prop- 
erty tax  Is  unfair  and  it  Just  can't  carry 
the  burden  that's  being  placed  on  it. 

"So  now  there  Is  talk  of  transferring  the 
costs  of  education  to  the  state,  as  other 
states  have  done.  What  we  are  advocating 
is  moving  welfare  to  the  federal  level,  and 
education  to  the  state.  This  will  take  the 
curse  from  property  taxes — and  It's  an  idea 
whose  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 

"Everyone  says  that  education  is  a  function 
of  the  state,  and  If  the  state  took  it  over 
legislators  would  be  more  responsive  and 
more  responsible  because  they'd  have  to  find 
the  money  for  every  program  they  mandate. 
"I'm  confident  that  this  kind  of  a  cliange 
is    coming,"    Shaw    maintained.    "All    these 
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pressures — Inflation,  etc. — will  dictate  it.  a-; 
will  national  trends,  court  cases  and  a  bitsic^ 
sense  of  fair  play.  ' 

"Mucators  and  local  government  must 
work  together  to  put  this  program  across, 
because  If  it  ever  becomes  law  property  taxes 
will  have  to  decrease." 

■Whatever  drop  occurs,  however,  vlU  be 
less  pronounced  In  the  cities  than  in  sub- 
tirban  areK  because  of  the  "tirban  markup 
factor." 

That's  a  gobbledegook  term  which  means 
that  it  costs  more  per  person  to  operate 
an  older  city  than  a  newer  suburb  because 
tl>e  city  has  more  senior  citizens,  more  poor 
and  more  minority-group  famillee. 

Because  of  that — end  because  a  city  such 
m  Boston  usually  has  a  smaller  ratio  of  tax- 
able prt^jerty  from  which  to  draw  Its  funds — ■ 
police  and  fire  protection  cost  more,  welfare 
and  public  education  cost  more,  and  every- 
thing involved  in  the  operation  of  a  munlcl- 
paUty  costs  more. 

But  any  decrease  at  all,  however  large  or 
small  It  turns  out  to  be,  will  help  make 
the  ooming  of  a  bome  more  of  a  pleasure 
■lid  less  of  a  problem  for  the  ^\hlte-collar 
worker  and  people  like  bim. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  American,  July  16, 
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Ths   Great   Patchsck   Raid:    Tax  Squeeze 

Felt  Bt  All 

(By  Bill  Duncllffe) 

Massachusetts  Is  a  Commonwealth  c.iuglit 
lietweea  two  "blghs" — and  those  being  burt 
most  by  that  state  of  affairs  are  people  whose 
paychecks  are  being  raided  every  week  by 
the  Insatiable  assaults  of  a  legion  of  bidden 
end  openly-imposed  taxes. 

"n»ey  inc:-jde  the  bltte  collar  worker  who  l.s 
left  with  slightly  more  than  $100  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  his  family  of  five  after 
all  three  levels  of  government  bite  Into  bis 
salary  of  $201  a  week.  They  include  couples 
like  the  white  collar  worker  and  bis  wife 
who  betireen  them  earn  $19,000  a  year  and 
suTTMider  38  pf  rcent  of  It  to  tax  collectors 
on  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  They 
Inclnde  people  stibslstlng  on  pensions  or 
savings,  whose  standard  of  living  is  lowered 
by  Inflation  and  by  the  multitude  of  levies 
ttoey  are  required  to  pay. 

la  short,  they  include  Just  about  everyoi^ 
old  eoougli  to  know  tlie  difference  betmeen 
a  dime  and  a  dollar. 

The  "highs  "  tiiat  «-ill  largely  affect  their 
future  livelihood  are  contained  in  these  con- 
tcastlng  sets  at  statemeuts : 

Massachusetts  looks  especially  good  to  any 
Industries  desirous  of  setting  up  shop  her* 
because  of  the  bl«b  degree  of  reliability  and 
iklll  which  Its  labor  force  possesses. 

But  It  also  looks  especially  bad  to  many 
of  those  same  Industries  because  of  the  high 
and  steadily- escalating  level  of  government 
spending,  and  because  tliere  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  at  the 
State  House  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Those  statements  are  not  necessarily 
beyond  die^ute;  they  are,  rather,  expressions 
of  Informed  opinion  on  the  part  of  office 
holders  and  experts  whose  concern  about  the 
state's  economy  Is  a  continuing  thing. 

But  what  is  beyond  dispute  Is  that  new 
business  means  new  Jobs — and  new  Jobs 
us\tally  result  In  a  spreading  of  the  tax  bur- 
den among  a  larger  number  of  people  and 
companies.  However,  the  state  has  been'des- 
perately  short  of  both  business  and  Jo^s  In 
recent  years,  and  the  deepening  gravity  of 
the  situation  Is  8bo«-n  by  the  latest  govern- 
ment figures  which  show  203,800  unemployed 
here. 

That  adds  up  to  a  jobless  rate  of  8.1  per- 
cent locally  compared  to  a  national  average 
of  fij  percent — and  that  compels  ttiose  who 
.ire  working  to  couUibute  more,  \ia  tates,  to 
tiiC  .-iipport  of  those  who  are  not. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  question  Is.  who's  to  blame  for  tliat 
depressing  condition — and  the  answer  is,  it 
depends  on  who  you  ask. 
I  In  the  view  of  House  Majority  Leader  Rep. 
\Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  the  current  doldrums 
are  not  particular  to  Massachusetts,  but  are 
general  to  New  England. 

"When  a  new  Industry  thinks  about  com- 
ing here  they  take  several  things  into  ac- 
count," he  said,  "and  among  them  are  taxes, 
power  costs,  transportation,  nearness  of  the 
product  to  the  market,  and  the  stability  of 
the  workers. 

"The  truth  is  that  on  an  over-all  basis  we 
haven't  had  many  new  Industries  come  into 
this  f.rea,"  O'Neill  continued,  "and  I'm  told 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  compwinles  talking 
about  moving  out — although  I  don't  know 
of  anyone  who's  gone  yet. 

•But  we  are  close  to  the  major  markets 
here,  and  our  transportation  sj-stem  is  more 
than  adequate  bis  long  as  we  keep  the  rail- 
roads running.  As  far  as  stability  Is  concern- 
ed, the  average  worker  In  MassachiTsetts  is 
absent  from  his  Job  no  more  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  time — but  in  many  areas  of  the 
cotmtry  the  absentee  rate  runs  as  high  as  15 
percent. 

"I've  met  textile  people  who  left  here  years 
ago  to  locate  In  the  south,  and  all  they  talked 
abotit  was  how  reliable  the  employes  they 
had  here  were  compared  to  •what  they've  got 
now. 

"So  the  difficulty  Is,  I  think.  In  taxes  and 
the  cost  of  energy — and  that  last  is  a  real 
crunch  because  of  the  added  fuel  charges. 

"We've  had  progressive  government  for 
years  In  this  state,  and  that  always  costs 
more.  We  had  Workmen's  Compensation  a 
long,  long  time  ago — and  some  states  dont 
have  It  yet.  And  we've  got  pension  systems 
here— and  other  areas  stin  dont  have  them." 

O'Neill's  thesis  that  hlg^  taxes  are  a  by- 
product of  social  progress  is  not  accepted 
in  toto  by  other  authorities  on  the  subject. 
One  business -oriented  tax  expert  maintained 
that  Massachusetts  is  in  sncb  desperate 
straits  now  because  no  Governor  for  the 
past  20  years — Democrat  or  Republican — ^has 
made  the  state's  economic  health  bis  Num- 
ber One  concern,  and  he  said: 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  realization  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment that  we're  In  trouble.  Spending  beyond 
Income  is  a  bi-partisan  thing,  and  the  poli- 
ticians give  no  thought  whatever  to  where 
the  money  is  oomlng  from. 

"I  think  we're  at  the  point  where  taxes 
and  the  cost  of  government  in  Massachttsetta 
are  a  detriment  to  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. If  we  dont  control  both  we're  going 
to  have  an  increasingly  unhealthy  load  on 
the  economy  that  vill  drive  more  busi- 
nesses— and  Jobs — out  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

"We've  got  to  have  people  at  the  State 
House  «'ho  will  face  reality  and  stop  passing 
new  programs  without  providing  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  We've  got  to  have  depart- 
ment heads  who  wiU  be  able  to  Justify  e\ery 
dollar  they  ask  for,  and  we've  got  to  force 
them  to  look  at  their  programs  with  a 
critical  eye. 

"Until  we  do  we'll  never  be  able  to  put 
a  dent  in  state  spending  and  well  never  be 
able  to  give  the  taxpayers  of  Massachusetts, 
large  and  small  alike,  the  assurance  that 
their  government  has  an  honest  concern  for 
their  wellbelng." 

The  expert  maintained  that  Gov.  Sargent, 
while  not  necessarily  hostile  to  Industry's 
Interests,  is  certainly  Indifferent  to  them — 
and  many  businessmen  agree  with  him. 

That  Is  an  allegation  which  Sargent  denies 
heatedly  and  repeatedly.  His  most  recent 
attempt  to  put  the  lie  to  It  centered  around 
a  $101,000,000  program  that  would,  he  said. 
create  33,000  new  Jobs  by: 

Floating  $48,000,000  In  loans  to  help  Indus- 
tries that  el  her  want  to  expand  or  locate 
here; 
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Releasing  $40,000,000  In  state  highway 
money  for  road  building  over  the  next  three 
years,  and 

Asking  the  Legislature  to  okay  $13,000,000 
In  additional  housing  subsidies  which  would 
be  used  to  create  Jobs  in  the  construction 
iiidustry. 

The  announcement  cl  bis  program,  coming 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  legislative  session  and 
the  beginning  of  his  summer -long  drive  for 
re-election,  left  Sargent  open  to  charges  that 
he  was  playing  politics  with  unemployment. 

He  denied  that  too — but  apart  from  that 
he  Insisted  that  the  picture  of  him  as  antl- 
busluess  Is  a  false  one,  and  he  declared: 

•I  think  It's  time  for  the  business  com- 
munity to  recognize  the  many  advantages 
we've  got  here,  and  to  use  the  many  Incen- 
ti\es  we've  made  available  for  them,  rather 
than  be  forever  talking  gloom." 

Sargent  said  that  when  he  took  over  as 
Governor  in  early  1969  he  could  see  that  the 
state's  economy  was  headed  for  trouble,  and 
so  he  asked  a  task  force  of  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  to  come  up  with  a  program  to 
expand  industry  here.  "I  told  them  that  if 
that  meant  tax  Inceatlres  and  legislative 
proposals,  okay,  let  me  see  them,"  the  Gov- 
ernor declared,  and  added: 

"What  they  recommended  became  12  bills 
that  vera  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  me — ^but  what  amazes  me  is  tlut 
when  I  held  a  seminar  in  Springfield  reoently 
I  found  out  that  a  lot  of  business  leaders 
didn't  even  know  about  these  things." 

Among  the  measures  Sargent  said  he  made 
available  were  a  $500  tax  credit  to  any  com- 
pany for  each  new  employe  taken  from  the 
welfare  or  unemployment  roilB,  as  well  as 
tax  breaks  on  purcliaBes  of  machinery  and 
anti-pollution  equipment,  on  industrial  de- 
velopment financing,  and  on  excises  and 
tangible  property  taxes  assessed  against 
corporations. 

"Several  months  ago  I  met  with  Wall 
Street  investors,"  the  Governor  said.  "They 
knew  about  the  tax  incentives  and  the  other 
things  we'd  done — and  they  liked  them.  They 
told  me  they  were  innovative  proposals  and 
because  of  them  they  were  looking  favorably 
at  Massachusetts  for  investment  purposes. 

"I  see  evidence  that  the  economy  is  on  the 
upswing  here.  I  see  indications  that  the 
companies  along  Rte.  128  are  winning  major 
new  contracts.  I  maintain  that  there  are 
50,000  more  Jobs  here  than  there  were  a  year 
ago,  and  we  are  seventh  among  the  states  in 
terms  of  foreign  money  being  invested  here. 
So  wbUe  there  are  still  p»>bleBis  to  be  eolved, 
I  tliink  there  are  a  lot  of  encouraging  signs 
in  the  economy." 

Gordon  D.  MacKay,  a  Boston  insurance 
executive  who  is  also  one  of  the  guiding 
s{)irlts  of  Citizens  for  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment, described  Sargent's  12-polnt  program 
as  "bandald  treatment  for  a  basic  problem," 
and  said  what's  needed  more  than  anything 
else  in  Massachusetts  is  to  create  the  Justified 
impression  that  this  state  is  being  riui  well. 

That  can  l>est  be  done,  he  sold,  by  budge: 
reform. 

"We've  got  to  develop  a  system  of  measure- 
ment that  will  enable  lu  to  look  at  various 
programs  and  make  cuts  or  changes  in  them 
where  indicated.  When  money  is  short  the 
average  family  takes  steps  to  live  within 
their  budget.  They  tighten  their  belts,  do 
without  some  things,  and  develop  alterna- 
tives. We  don't  tlunk  the  state  government 
has  explored  alternatives.  They've  Just  added 
taxes  and  more  taxes. 

"Many  other  states  have  been  able  to 
cut  taxes — but  we  haven't.  They've  measured 
output,  what  they're  getting  for  their  tax 
dollars — and  we've  never  done  that. 

"The  businessman  is  a  person  oriented  to 
the  bottom  line,  and  we  need  to  create  a 
positive  attitude  that  this  state  Is  being  run 
well."  MacKay  maintained.  "When  that's 
done  the  word  will  spread,  and  new  bti3ine£s 
v/ill  be  attracted  here. 
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"In  order  to  correct  the  bad  Impressions 
about  Massachusetts — like  its  being  known  as 
Taxachusetts,  for  example — we've  got  to  get 
state  government  squared  away  and  create 
the  reality  that  it  Is  being  run  well  and 
efficiently. 

"After  all,  how  do  you  think  the  marginal 
businessman — not  the  big  corporations  but 
the  marginal  businessman — feels  when  he 
reads  about  a  new  tax  increase  here?  We're 
trying  to  create  the  attitude  that  this  stat« 
Is  interested  in  biislness — and  to  transfer 
that  attitude  into  action  is  what  we've  got  to 
do."  j 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American,  July  17, 
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The  Great  Paycheck  Raid:  Sargent  a  Minor- 
II Y  OP  One  on  Balking  Tax  Boost 
(By    Bill    Duncllflfe) 
How   much   more    will    the   paychecks    of 
the  blue  collar  worker,  the  white  collar  work- 
er— and  you  and  I — be  raided  for  in  addi- 
tional state  taxes  next  year? 

If  Gov.  Sargent  is  right,  not  a  dime — as 
long  as  the  Legislature  refuses  to  open  the 
public  purse  for  any  program  or  proposal  re- 
quiring a  large  outlay  of  dollars. 

But  Ssirgent,  up  to  now,  has  been  a  minor- 
ity of  one  on  that  issue. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  private  ex- 
perts and  public  officials  to  whom  this  re- 
porter talked  were  convinced  that  Sargent 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  seek  anywhere 
from  $100,000,000  to  $400,000,000  more  in 
taxes  in  1975. 

If  they  are  right,  the  money  will  probably 
have  to  come  from  the  sales,  income,  and 
coffporation  levies — and  that  will  assault 
everyone's  paycheck  with  blows  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Anyone  who  pays  $75  in  sales  taxes  this 
year  will  pay  $100  next  year,  if  ttie  rate  is 
increased  one  percent.  However,  at  least  one 
legislator  believes  it  could  go  up  two  percent, 
or  could  be  made  a  general  rather  than  a 
limited  tax.  If  either  happens,  the  impact  will 
be  even  rougher. 

Anyone  who  has  $5  taken  from  his  pay- 
check for  state  Income  taxes  will  probably  be 
dunned  for  another  dollar  a  week  In  1975. 

And  if  the  rule-of-thumb  cited  earlier  in 
thla  series  is  accurate,  half  of  whatever  tax 
Increase  is  charged  to  corporations  will  be 
passed  on  to  their  customers. 

Nor  is  that  necessarily  all. 

One  of  the  more  powerful  lawmakers  at 
the  State  House,  who  out  of  a  sense  of  self- 
preservation  asked  that  his  Identity  be  with- 
held, said  that  two  rather  hair-raising  inno- 
vations might  be  explored. 

The  first  would  be  to  place  a  tax,  similar 
to  the  sales  levy,  on  such  "services"  as  a 
haircut  and  car  on  TV  repairs,  and  he 
guessed: 

"About  $80,000,000  coxild  be  realized  from 
that  source  alone." 

The  second  would  be  to  make  any  Income 
tax  Increase  that  might  be  approved  next  year 
applicable  to  Incomes  earned  this  year.  To 
do  that,  he  declared,  would  be  to  provide 
"instant  money,"  which  he  claimed,  may  very 
well  be  needed  if  the  state's  financial  situa- 
tion is  as  serious  as  Sargent's  critics  say  it  is. 

But  the  Governor  told  this  reporter  they 
have  been  wrong  before — and  he  happens  to 
be  right  about  that. 

And  he  Insisted  they'll  be  proven  wrong 
again — and  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

"For  the  past  three  years  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  saying  we  needed  a  tax  incre«kse  of 
$100,000,000,  or  $200,000,000,  or  whatever,"  he 
maintained,  "but  for  the  past  three  years 
we've  been  able  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes 
while  tripling  the  aid  we  give  to  the  cities 
and  towns. 

"That's  been  particularly  tough  to  do  In 
a  time  of  Inflation  but  we  were  able  to  do 
ttby: 
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"E.xtreme  austerity,  cutting  back  on  state 
activities  and  not  filling  Jobs  simply  because 
they  became  vacant; 

"By  being  very  conservative  In  estimating 
how  much  we'd  realize  from  various  taxes. 
For  example,  we  expect  to  get  $30,000,000 
more  from  the  corporation  tax  than  anyone 
outside  this  administration  predicted; 

"We  anticipated  we'd  get  revenue-sharing 
money  from  the  Federal  government,  and  I 
was  one  of  three  governors  who  worked  hard 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere  to  win  approval 
of  that  program,  and: 

"There  is  $100,000,000  which  is  owed  the 
state  by  the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  We  have  documented  bills  for  every 
dollar  of  that.  We're  under-estimating  what 
we'll  get  from  that  source,  but  even  if  we  get 
$35,000,000  well  be  In  good  shape. 

"With  that  money,  the  additional  $30,- 
000,000  from  the  corporation  tax,  and  $35,- 
000,000  in  reversions  from  departmental 
budgets  we'll  be  all  right. 

"So  there  shouldn't  be  any  new  tax  pro- 
gram in  '75.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems  re- 
maining, but  if  the  economy  picks  up  and 
we  get  the  money  we  expect  we'll  be  all 
right." 

Sargent  said,  however,  that  the  legislature's 
failure  to  pass  more  of  his  reorganization  pro- 
gram— which  once  was  figured  to  save  about 
$100,000,000— disappointed  him  greatly  and 
he  declared: 

"The  urgency  of  reorganizing  state  govern- 
ment is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was,  and  if 
I'm  still  here  in  January  we've  got  to  give 
priority  to  ramrodding  the  rest  of  that  pro- 
gram through  the  Legislature." 

Sargent's  claim  of  austerity  appears  to 
clash  with  figures  put  together  by  the  Mass. 
Taxpayers  Foundation  which,  in  an  analysis 
of  his  new  budget,  noted  that  since  1969  the 
number  of  permanent  state  employes  had  in- 
creased from  50,219  to  62,578 — a  Jum^  of  24.6 
percent.  And  that  does  not  include  tempo- 
rary or  '03  help.  The  Foundation  also  count- 
ed. In  Sargent's  budget  requests,  56  programs 
or  items  that  were  being  included  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Oovernor'a  reply  to  those  statistics  Is 
that,  first,  higher  education  hEis  been  hugely 
expanded  during  his  tenure,  that  a  number 
of  community  colleges  have  been  evened,  as 
well  as  a  state  medical  school  at  Worcester 
and  the  new  multi-million  dollar  campus  of 
UMass-Boston. 

"We  had  to  ask  for  a  lot  of  Jobs  for  those 
schools  because  there  is  no  sense  in  putting 
up  buildings  like  that  if  there's  no  one  to 
stafi  them,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  he  decided,  many  of  the  Jobs 
added  to  state  rolls  were  the  responBlbillty  of 
the  Legislature  which  passed  laws  and  man- 
dated programs  that  made  more  hiring  un- 
avoidable. 

"Another  thing,"  the  Governor  continued, 
"I  want  an  additional  200  state  troopers  to 
fight  crime  in  this  time  of  violence  because  I 
feel  they're  absolutely  necessary.  But  at  the 
same  time  we're  letting  Jobs  In  other  agen- 
cies go  unfilled— so  what  we're  dong  is  shift- 
ing priorities." 

One  of  those  who  are  certain  that  Sargent 
will  have  to  put  the  arm  on  the  public  for 
more  taxes  is  Sen.  James  A.  Kelly,  Jr.,  (D.)  of 
Oxford,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee. 

For  one  thing,  Kelly  said,  the  new  budget 
is  many  million  dollars  short  of  breaking 
even,  and  for  another,  Sargent  has  made 
commitments  to  the  future  that  will  entail 
large  sums  of  money.  The  Governor  will  need 
between  $60,000,000  and  $80,000,000  more  for 
state  employes,  and  he'll  need  at  least  $60,- 
000,000  to  meet  the  state's  obligations  to  Its 
elderly,  disabled,  and  blind  under  the  Sup- 
plementary Security  income  program,  Kelly 
said. 
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"Neither  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor 
has  seriously  tried  to  cut  spending,"  he 
maintained.  "They  talk  austerity  but  they're 
still  spending.  We're  not  going  to  cut  costs  by 
eliminating  services  but  by  making  them 
more  efficient,  by  getting  people  out,  of  ad- 
ministrative Jobs  and  moving  them  out  into 
the  field  where  they  can  provide  services  to 
the  public." 

Kelly  stressed,  however,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  state  employes  give  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  good  days  pay — but  he  conceded 
that  tliere  are  some  people  paid  for  no-show 
Jobs  and  others  who  not  only  don't  do  their 
own  work  but  prevent  others  with  more  en- 
thusiasm from  doing  theirs. 

"We're,  trying  to  squee:^  loafers  out  by 
forcing  department  heads  to  Justify  what 
they've  got,  to  choose  between  those  who  are 
doing  their  Jobs,  and  those  who  are  not,"  he 
said.  "If  we  could  cut  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment by  one-twentieth,  in  this  year's  budget 
that  would  wipe  out  the  need  for  a  new  tax 
program." 

One  of  the  few  people  outside  of  Sargent's 
executive  suite  who  thought — for  a  while — 
that  there  was  some  slight  chance  of  avoid- 
ing a  tax  hike  was  Rep.  Joseph  D.  Early  (D.) 
of  Worcester,  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

But  Early's  hope  was  hedged  by  two  big 
"ifs" — if  Sargent's  budget  could  be  cut  to 
$2,715,000,000,  and  If  no  deficiency  budget  to 
keep  state  agencies  running  until  next  June 
30  became  necessary. 

The  first  hope  was  dimmed  when  the  low- 
est the  budget  could  be  cut  to  was  $2,732,- 
000,000,  and  the  second  didn't  do  any  better 
when  Early  became  reasonably  sure  Sargent 
would  have  to  look  for  more  money  via  a 
deficiency  budget. 

At  least  one  such  budget  has  been  sub- 
mitted In  etwh  of  the  last  ten  fiscal  years, 
and  Early  saw  no  reason  why  this  one  should 
be  any  different. 

"He  is  Just  trying  to  get  by  the  November 
election,"  Early  said.  "He's  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  pieople  and  promising  them 
things  he  can't  possibly  deliver  on  fully.  But 
the  deficiencies  won't  show  up  until  after 
November,  and  so  he'll  have  to  come  In  some 
time  later  with  a  request  for  more  money." 

Early  maintained  that  the  sUte  budget  is 
loaded  with  fixed  costs  for  such  things  as 
food,  personnel,  and  fuel,  and  he  said  that  a 
way  must  be  found  to  "un-flx"  th^m  to  some 
degree.  And  he  declared  that  In  some  areas 
what  Massachusetts  needs  Is  management 
and  clear  thinking. 

"For  example,"  he  Heclared,  "when  we 
started  the  state  pension  system  20  years  ago 
the  cost  was  $2,000,000  a  year. 

"The  employes'  contribution  was  five  per- 
cent. But  over  the  years  we've  Increased  the 
benefits  without  increasing  the  contribu- 
tion— and  this  year  pensions  will  cost  at 
about  $170,000,000. 

"I  wanted  to  raise  the  contribution  to 
seven  percent,  but  we  couldn't  get  it 
through.  I  told  teachers  and  sta't«  employees 
that  they  were  killing  the  pension  system 
without  an  increase  of  that  nature. 

"And  then,  there  are  our  Judges.  They're  in 
a  non-contributory  pension  system  and  it 
never  cost  us  anything  because  they  never 
retired.  But  then  we  made  it  mandatory  for 
them  to  retire  when  they  reached  the  age  of 
70,  and  in  one  year  we  knocked  out  40  of 
them. 

"Their  pensions  came  to  75  percent  of  their 
salary,  so  that  meant  they  get  $25,000  a  year. 
Now  maybe  $25,000  doesn't  seem  like  much — 
but  multiply  that  by  40  and  it  comes  to 
$1,000,000  a  year. 

"It's  in  places  like  this,  and  In  state  aid 
for  school  construction,  for  example,  we  need 
management  and  direction." 
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Th«  Great  Patchijck  Baib:  Tak  Pictusje  Bab. 

OooB 

(By  Bin  Duncllffe) 

The  immediate  future  contains  a  mixture 
of  both  bad  news  and  good  lor  everyone 
•  hose  quality  oX  life  is  being  wounded  by 
the  slashes  Ux  their  Income  being  inflicted 
each  w-eek  by  The  Great  Paycheck  Raid. 

First,  the  bad  news: 

Despite  all  the  bright  and  "It's  high  time" 
talk  coming  out  of  the  Capitol,  there  Is  no 
chance  whatever  of  a  cut  In  the  Federal 
income  tax  being  passed  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Plus  which,  despite  the  long  labors  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there  Is 
n»  chance  either  that  Congress  will  get 
•round  at  this  session  to  correcting  some  of 
the  more  obvious  inequities  that  now  exist 
in  the  nation's  tax  laws.  The  impeachment 
proceedizkgs  and  the  pressures  of  an  election 
year  will  act  to  shove  that  issue  aside  until 
1975  at  the  earliest. 

Those  same  factors  will  give  the  kiss  of 
death  to  any  hope  that  the  same  Conunlttee 
wlU  allow  the  House  to  vote  on  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  Bep.  James  A.  Burke  of  Milton  and 
co8f>onsored  by  132  of  his  colleagues  to  give 
low  and  middle-iucome  wage  earners  a  break 
on  their  Social  Security  tax. 

As  for  Sen.  Kennedy's  proposal  to  Increase 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemption  to  $825, 
forget  It  for  now.  Next  year,  maybe — but  it 
will  still  be  a  tough  one  to  win. 

On  the  state  front  the  common  feeling  Is 
that  whoever  wins  the  governorship  In  No- 
vember win  have  to  perform  the  political 
equivalent  of  walking  on  water  If  he  Is  to 
avoia  asking  for  a  massive  tax  hike  next 
year. 

There  is,  however,  no  discernible  hope  of  a 
miracle  where  the  auto  excise  tax  Is  con- 
cerned. Bills  to  reduce  it  and  to  require  local 
authorities  to  make  automatic  refunds  of 
overpayments  to  motorists  were  scuttled  by 
the  Legislature  this  year,  and  It  will  take  a 
complete  change  of  mind  for  them  to  become 
law  ta  the  foreseeable  future.  < 

"The  rate  ($66  per  $1000  of  valuation)  Is 
too  high,  and  enforcement  of  the  tax  Is 
replete  with  red  tape  and  mistakes,"  said 
EiThard  W.  Hoover  of  the  AAA.  "Take  the 
refund  procedure,  for  example.  If  a  depait- 
ment  store  over-charges  you  the  refund  will 
ordUnartly  be  handled  quickly  and  with  little 
trouble. 

"But  neither  the  state  or  the  local  com- 
munities will  do  that.  If  you  don't  know  you 
over-paid  they  wont  tell  yovt — and  that's 
wrong." 

Even  more  unjust  and  oppressive.  In  the 
view  of  tax  and  financial  experts  and  of- 
ficials. Is  the  steadily-escalating  cost  of  gov- 
eriunent  in  Massachusetts  — but  there  Is 
virtually  no  chance  of  any  significant  reduc- 
tion either  in  state  spending  or  the  number 
of  state  employes. 

The  more  realistic  goal  is  to  control  the 
growth  of  both. 

On  the  municipal  scene  the  prospect  Is  that 
property  tax  rates  wUl  continue  to  rlse^ 
primarly  because  of  Inflation,  school  costs, 
and  the  new  collective  bargaining  law  that 
requires  compulsory  arbitration  as  an  inti- 
mate step  In  settling  contract  disputes  with 
police  and  firemen.  For  a  time,  the  new 
Special  Education  law  appeared  to  be  a  major 
factor  In  this  regard— but  the  decision  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  f2«,000,000  In  "up 
front"  money  to  help  cities  and  towns  p\it  it 
Into  effect  this  coming  September  eased  Its 
impact  considerably. 

The  expected  rise  in  real  estate  rates  would 
be  slowed  somewhat  In  200  of  the  Common- 
wealth's 351  communities  by  a  new  formula 
increasing  their  cut  cf  state  aid — but  that 
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will  come  at  the  expense  of  those  other  cities 
and  towns  whose  share  Is  reduced. 

In  either  case,  whatever  sum  any  commu- 
nity gets  win  almost  certainly  be  less  ttian 
It  Is  entitled  to  under  the  law — because  tint 
blstorlcal  fact  is  tbat  Massachusetts  usually 
makes  good  on  about  82  percent  of  the  aid  It 
has  pledged  to  its  cities  and  towns. 

In  ^Ite  of  all  the  depressing  evidence  how- 
ever, there  are  some  encouraging — if  less 
substantial — signs  that  officials  on  all  three 
levels  of  government  are  beginning  to  tumble 
to  how  the  Great  Paycheck  Raid  Is  causing 
hardship  for  those  they  are  supposed  to 
serve.  In  Washington,  there  is  Increasing 
pressure  not  only  for  tax  refonn  but  welfare 
reform — changing  the  system  so  that  the 
needy  can  live  in  dignity  and  hope  i^nd  the 
taxpayer  can  be  sure  his  money  is^elng 
dispensed  wisely  and  fairly.  There  is  sup- 
port, too,  for  the  thesis  that  welfare  should 
be  solely  a  Federal  function — and  if  that 
ever  becomes  law  a  huge  load  will  be  lifted 
from  the  state's  tax  structure. 

Despite  the  ftungllng  and  filibustering 
which  bushwhacked  the  tax-cut  efforU  of 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  several  of  his  colleagues 
it  will  come  up  again  In  1975,  and  it  \3 
quite  likely  that  Burke— if  he  Is  reelected— 
will  be  able  to  shake  his  Social  Security  bill 
loose  from  Ways  and  Means  and  bring  it  be- 
fore the  House  tor  a  decision. 

At  the  moment,  he  is  about  four  votes 
short  on  the  Committee,  an  Burke's  ex- 
pectation Is  that  if  he  gets  those  few  he 
will   win   by  a  large  margin   In  the  House. 

Both  Burke  and  House  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  P.  CNeUl,  Jr.,  Insist  that  there  is 
every  prospect  that,  as  far  as  tax  reform  is 
concerned.  Ways  and  Means  will  retain  the 
"little  man  loopholes"  used  by  many  people 
hi  filling  out  their  income  tax  returns.  These 
Include  deductions  for  union  dues,  medical 
insui'ance  premiums,  state  gas  taxes,  and  the 
like. 

But  while  allowing  those  to  remain,  the 
Committee  will  very  probably  vu-ge  that  other, 
larger  loopholes  which  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  major  oil  companies  and  other  mem- 
bers of  "Big  Business"  be  closed.  Almost 
certainly  that  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest  fights  oX  all  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

In  Massachusetts  a  new  reform  bill  will — 
if  signed  into  law  by  Gov.  Sargent — make  the 
next  state  budget  a  truly  "open"  one  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  Is  the  combined  prod- 
uct of  the  thinking  of  Rep.  Joseph  D.  Early 
(D)  of  Worcester,  House  Speaker  David  M. 
Bartley  (D)  of  Holyoke,  and  a  coalition  of 
groups  that  Included  the  Citizens  for  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Mass.  Taxpayers  Foundation,  Com- 
mon Cause,  Massachusetts,  and  Citizens  for 
Participation  In  Political  Action. 

•  •  •  but  proponents  claim  that  this  would 
mean  that  school  costs  would  be  spread 
more  Justly  over  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation rather  than  on  the  property  owner 
alone. 

But  win  it — and  any  or  all  of  the  other 
remedies  suggested  above — be  approved?  And 
if  approved,  will  they  work? 

Those  are  the  key  questions,  and  the  an- 
swer to  them  is  while  they  may  be  approved 
they  cannot  possibly  work  without  the  active 
and  articulate — and  persistent — help  of  blue 
collar  workers  and  white  collar  workers  alike, 
without  the  pro  or  con  contribution  of  every- 
one whose  taxes  help  pay  the  freight  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  always  cries  that  too  much 
money  is  being  s{>ent,  and  that  government 
must  stop  frittering  funds  away  on  every 
program  that's  proposed  by  this  special-In- 
terest group  or  that.  But  a  survey  made  by 
Joseph  NapoLitan  Asaociatee  of  Springfield 
for  Citizens  for  £conomy  In  Government  in- 
dicated that  many  taxpayers  are  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  their  mouth. 
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The  survey,  based  on  798  personal  Inter- 
views with  people  reflecting  the  state's  popu- 
lation characteristics,  showed  that  more 
than  twice  as  many  cittaens — 39.6  percent 
to  18.6  percent — would  rather  cut  back  serv- 
ices tban  raise  tauces. 

Yet,  given  a  list  of  16  specific  services. 
those  Interviewed  recommended  reductions 
In  only  three — and  wanted  more  money  spent 
on  ten  others. 

"The  contradiction  of  people  at  the  same 
time  demanding  less  spending  but  more  serv- 
ices clearly  shows  the  political  dilemma  fac- 
ing the  Governor,  legislators,  and  local  offi- 
cials in  dealing  with  fiscal  chaos  In  Massa- 
chusetts," said  Henry's.  Lodge,  executive 
directw  of  CEG.  The  only  answer  Is  a  gov- 
ernment which  works  seriously  to  maximize 
the  e&ectlveness  of  every  tax  dollar." 

But  no  public  official  can  really  do  that  un- 
less he  or  she  knows  what  the  public  thinks 
about  any  given  problem  or  program.  Speak- 
ing strictly  about  the  situation  at  the  State 
House — although  his  words  would  apply 
equally  well  on  the  national  or  municipal 
level,  Peter  Keyes,  legislative  director  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  said: 

"Legislators  don't  hear  from  their  ooostltu- 
ents  on  many  Issues.  Sure,  they  hear  on  such 
things  as  gun  control,  abortion,  and  the  like, 
but  virtually  no  one  knows  that  court  clerks, 
for  example,  have  an  organization  and  they're 
up  at  the  State  House  every  year  looking  for 
a  raise.  Other  groups  of  wc»'kers  and  ofllclals 
have  organizations  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
the  public  isn't  aware  of  them. 

Legislators  are  pressured  by  these  groups, 
but  there  is  no  countervailing  pressure  from 
the  people  back  home — and  lawmakers  have 
to  know  how  their  constituents  feel  If  they 
are  to  do  a  truly  effective  Job." 

So  that's  It.  Apathy,  a  widespread  hopeless 
feeling  of  "what's  the  use  of  saying  anything" 
has  allowed  The  Great  Paycheck  Raid  to  go 
as  far  as  It  has.  What's  needed  now  to  change 
things  for  the  better  Is  constant,  construc- 
tive action  by  people  like  the  $200-a-week 
blue  collar  worker,  the  white  collar  worker 
with  an  Income  nearly  twice  as  large — and 
people  like  you  and  me. 


MASS  TRANSIT  LEGISLA-nON 
BEFORE  ADJOURNMENT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  vitally  concerned 
that  this  Congress  pass  a  mass  trans- 
portation bill  this  year.  I  was  most 
pleased  when  some  weeks  ago,  after  3 
days  of  debate,  this  body  by  a  large  ma- 
jority passed  the  mass  transportation 
bill  that  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  'Works.  This  is  a  long  range 
6-year  bill  which  would  establish  a  per- 
manent progi'am  in  the  mass  transpor- 
tation field. 

This  bill  has  been  languishing  in  the 
other  body  for  several  weeks  and  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken. 

During  the  last  10  to  15  years,  ti°a£Qc 
congestion  has  multlpled  several  times 
until  today  our  economy  is  being  threat- 
ened by  millions  of  workers,  shoppers, 
business,  and  industry  being  tied  up  in 
ui'ban  traflac  tangles  by  bump>er-to 
bumper  truck,  automobile,  bus,  and  rail- 
road congestion. 
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Not  all  Members  of  this  Congress,  espe- 
cially those  from  rural  communities,  are 
directly  contending  with  this  unspeak- 
able traffic  burden  now  being  endured 
by  the  citizens  in  metropolitan  areas.  In 
some  cities,  workers  are  now  being  de- 
layed from  30  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  getting  to  and  from  their  work 
ill  factories,  industries,  ofBq^,  and  shops. 

Members  of  Congress  from  urban 
areas  during  past  years  ha^e,  with  few 
exceptions,  supported  farm^lubsidies  and 
other  forms  of  aid  to  rural  areas 
throughout  t  he  country.  We  are  now 
asking  our  colleagues  to  reciprocate  by 
supporting  mass  transit. 

I  recently  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
American  Transit  Association  which  re- 
affirmed our  position  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  bill  on  mass  transpor- 
tation should  be  moved  by  the  other 
body.  This  is  still  my  position  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  other  body  would  hold 
immediate  hearings  on  a  mass  trans- 
portation bill  and  report  it  out  right 
after  the  recess,  there  could  be  a  quick 
conference  and  legislation  would  be 
forthcoming  before  we  adjourn  for  the 
year. 

It  is  my  firm  feeling  that  such  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  other  body,-  and 
I  urge  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  and  other  Senators 
who  have  done  such  a  great  job  in  the 
past  in  the  field  of  mass  transportation, 
to  move  now  to  meet  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  give  us  the  bill 
we  need. 


BURKE   SEED   LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity,  after  the  recess,  to  vote  on 
legislation  to  provide  free  seeds  to  the 
American  public. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke »  and  has  been  ordered  to 
be  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  gentleman  also  has 
been  assured  of  prompt  action  on  this 
measure  by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
wish  to  commend  both  committees  for 
their  prompt  action  in  this  regard. 

This  legislation  will  greatly  encourage 
home  gardening  and  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  in  reducing  food  prices. 
Since  Richard  Nixon  first  took  office  5 
years  ago,  consumer  prices  have  risen 
38  percent. 

Food  prices  have  paced  this  rise  and— 
with  energy,  interest,  and  housing  costs — 
have  represented  the  major  contribut- 
ing factors  in  our  overall  inflation. 

Even  a  verj'  small  garden  could  sig- 
nificantly cut  the  vegetable  purchases  of 
the  average  family.  Individually,  it  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  family.  In  the  aggregate,  it 
could  have  an  equally  beneficial  impact 
on  the  cost  of  groceries.  i 
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But,  not  only  is  this  good  legislation, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  I  have  seen 
in  my  short  time  in  Congress  of  the  im- 
I>act  of  one  man  with  a  good  idea. 

All  of  us  in  this  chamber  have  been 
looking  for  ways  to  cut  consumer  spend- 
ing to  relieve  inflationary  pressures.  And 
here  the  gentleman  has  offered  an  idea 
for  a  program  which  involves  an  expend- 
iture by  the  Government  of  only  $6  mil- 
lion which  .can  reduce  consumer  spend- 
ing by  $38d  million— in  effect,  a  6,000- 
percent  return  on  our  investment. 

But  all  of  us  know  that  putting  a  good 
idea  in  the  form  of  a  bill  does  not  auto- 
matically make  it  law.  This  bill  has 
reached  the  point  it  has  because  of  the 
tireless  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  He  has  walked  the  cor- 
ridors of  Capitol  Hill,  seeds  in  hand, 
buttonholing  Members.  On  our  first  en- 
counter, I  left  with  a  package  of  cucum- 
ber seeds  and  the  gentleman  left  with  a 
firm  commitment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote  next 
month  and  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  American  consumer. 
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LONG  PRESENTS  PROGRAM  TO 
COMBAT  INFLATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  oppose  the  President  s  proposals  for 
an  income  suitax  and  increased  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

The  5-percent  tax  surcharge  is  offered 
to  finance  a  proposed  investment  tax 
credit  for  industry  which  will  cost  the 
the  U.S.  Treasury  about  as  much  as  the 
surtax  will  increase  revenues. 

The  investment  tax  credit  is  a  waste- 
ful gimmick  which  only  subsidizes  invest- 
ments that  companies  would  have  made 
anyway;  thus,  it  adds  to  infiation  with- 
out adding  new  supplies  of  goods  and 
sen'ices. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
steps  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
to  combat  inflation  effectively,  I  am  sub- 
miiting  a  list  of  my  own  proposals,  as 
f  ollov.  s : 

(1)  Cut  the  Federal  budget. — Rrp.  Long 
has  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  two- 
thirds  reduction  in  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Rep.  Long  pointed  out,  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  government  ballooned  by  about 
g-'r  each  year,  thus  causing  the  government 
to  fuel  Inflation  by  adding  to  the  money  sup- 
ply. Rep.  Longs  resolution  calls  on  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
budget  to  no  more  than  3'^j  per  year,  thus 
cur'^ing  the  growth  of  the  national  debt. 

(2)  Stop  market-shelf  price  boost. — Rep. 
Long  has  sponsored  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
annoying  practice  in  viany  stores  of  re-pric- 
ing merchandise  which  has  already  been  dis- 
played for  sale  at  a  lower  price.  Rep.  Long's 
bill  would  make  it  Illegal  for  any  retailer  to 
Increase  the  price  of  a  commodity  once  that 
Item  has  been  priced  for  sale. 


(3)  Cut  export  of  U.S.  food. — A  larger  food 
supply  at  home  would  mean  lower  prices. 
Rep.  Long  has  sharply  criticized  the  past 
sales  of  U.S.  grain  to  Russia,  and  has  sup- 
ported programs  to  help  small  farmers 
around  the  world  grow  more  food  themselves, 
rather  than  rely  on  U.S.  food  assistance. 

(4)  Increase  world's  food  supply. — Rep. 
Long  has  sponsored  the  Food  Research  and 
Development  Act,  a  bill  to  increase  Amer- 
ica's and  the  world's  food  supply  (and  there- 
by cut  long-tenn  food  prices)  by  developing 
better  means  of  food  production,  processing, 
irrigation,  and  livestock  breeding. 

(5)  Cut  taxes  for  savers  to  increase  mort- 
gage money,  boost  homebuildlng. — Rep. 
Long  has  introduced  legislation  {co-spon- 
sored by  31  other  Congressmen)  to  exempt 
the  first  $500,  or  $1,000  on  a  joint  return,  of 
savings  account  interest  from  Federal  income 
tax.  Rep.  Long's  bill  helps  those  lower-  and 
middle-income  savers  who  have  been  hit  hard 
by  inflation.  In  addition.  Rep.  Long's  bill 
would  boost  the  housing  market  by  provid- 
ing more  constrtiction  and  mortgage  funds 
through  savings  banks. 

(6)  Plug  tax  loopholes. — Rep.  Long  has 
sponsored  several  bills  to  plug  the  tax  loop- 
holes for  the  wealthy  which  drain  the  Treas- 
ury and  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer.  Such  reforms  would  be  aimed 
at  capital  gains  taxes,  farm  'loss'  deductions 
claimed  by  wealthy  investor-farmers,  special 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
corporations  (including  foreign  tax  credits 
claimed  by  oil  companies) ,  and  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance. 

(7)  Redvice  energy  costs,  break  up  monop- 
olistic enerpy  companies. — Rep.  Long  hat 
sponsored  the  Energy  Industry  Competition 
Art  to  halt  the  anti-competitive  practices  of 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  oil  shale  companies.  Large, 
integrated  energy  companies  would  be  com- 
pelled to  divest  themselves  of  a  segment  of 
their  operations,  leading  to  increased  com- 
petition and  lower  prices. 

(8)  Increase  U.S.  oil  yields. — Rep.  Long 
pushed  for  and  got  an  increase  of  appropri- 
ations for  research  on  increasing  the  yields 
from  existing  oil  wells.  Such  advanced  oil  re- 
covery techniques  could  produce  more  oil 
from  existing  wells — prices  should  drop  with 
the  Increased  supply. 

(9)  Stop  automatic  rate  hikes. — Rep.  Long 
has  sponsored  a  bill  to  require  that  utility 
companies  justify  any  rate  increases  in  a 
public  hearing — forbidding  use  of  such  mech- 
anisms as  the  "automatic  fuel  adjustment 
clause." 

( 10 )  Ease  materials  shortages  by  boosting 
recycling. — With  industry  facing  higher 
prices  for  scarce  raw  materials  (often  con- 
trolled by  foreign  suppliers),  Rep.  Long  has 
sponsored  the  Resources  Recycling  and  Con- 
servation Act.  Rep.  Long's  bill  provides  in- 
centives for  recycling  and  conserving  raw  ma- 
terials V.  hich  have  been  in  , short  supply. 

(11)  Cut  wasteful  paperwork  required  of 
businesses. — Rep.  Long's  Fctteral  Paperwork 
Burden  Relief  Act  seeks  to  eliminate  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  paperwork  which  busi- 
nessmen must  provide  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Businessmen  now  spend  $18  billion 
a  year  to  fill  out  Federal  forms.  Much  of  this 
money  could  be  used  for  more  productive 
purposes. 

(12)  Assure  pension  rights. — Rep.  Long 
was  a  leader  in  the  recent  passage  of  a  bill 
to  assure  that  retired  persons  receive  the 
pension  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
by  Insuring  pension  funds  and  requiring 
strict  compliance  with  pension  regulations. 

(13)  End  ups  and  downs  In  benefits  for  the 
elderly. — Rep.  Long  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
guarantee  that,  when  Social  Security  benefits 
are  increased,  those  on  veterans'  pensions  do 
not  receive  reduced  benefits.  Many  elderly 
persons,  living  on  such  fixed  incomes,  ara 
particularly  vulnerable  to  Inflation. 
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(14)  Remove  Umlts  on  wages  for  those 
getting  social  security. — Many  retired  per- 
sons on  Social  Security  find  that  they  still 
must  do  some  work  to  make  ends  meet.  Rep. 
Long's  bill  asstires  that  those  icho  must  earn 
are  not  penalized  by  an  offsetting  reduction 
in  their  Social  Security  benefits. 

(15)  Collect  debts  due  to  the  U.S. — Foreign 
nations  owe  the  United  States  more  than  $45 
billion,  and  many  of  these  debts  are  long 
past  due.  Rep.  Long's  bill  would  require  pay- 
ment on  these  debts.  If  any  of  these  debts 
can  be  collected,  repayment  would  alleviate 
our  balance  of  payments  problems  and  put 
needed  funds  into  the  Treasury. 

(V6)  Curb  Inflationary  world-wide  arms 
spending.— i?cp.  Long  has  called  for  an  Anns 
Sales  Limitation  Conference  to  limit  spiral- 
ing  arms  sales  and  thus  hold  down  world- 
wide inflationary  defense  spending.  Middle 
East  oil  producers  raise  oil  prices,  and  worsen 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In  part  becau.se 
they  desire  to  purchase  new  supplies  of  arms 
and  weapons. 


DOG    FIGHTING 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^; 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974i 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  profes- 
sional dog  fighting,  an  illegal  sport  In  this 
country,  has  been  on  the  rise  over  the 
last  few  years.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Therefore,  I  have  joined  Mr.  Kyros  and 
several  other  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  amend  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  making  interstate  transportation  of 
fighting  dogs  for  purposes  of  sport,  wag- 
ering or  entertainment  illegal. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  I  gave 
at  recent  hearings  held  on  this  bill  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Livestock  and  Grains : 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  name  is  George  M. 
O'Brien.  I  represent  the  17th  Congressional 
District  in  Illinois  which  includes  the  coun- 
ties  of  Will,  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  and 
most  of  Bloom  Township  in  Cook  County. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  immediat*  action 
on  H.R.  16715.  This  bill,  which  I  have  Joined 
Mr.  Kyros  in  sponsoring,  would  help  to  put 
an  end  to  the  cruel  and  illegal  practice  of 
professional  dog  fighting. 

Although  these  savage  spectacles  are 
banned  in  even,-  state  of  the  Union,  they  con- 
tinue. It  Is  well  known  that  Illinois  is  a 
major  center  for  this  so-called  "sport."  In 
my  own  district,  at  least  two  Will  County 
communities  have  been  the  scene  of  num- 
erous fights  and  dog-fighting  conventions. 
Local  breeders  of  pit  btiUs.  the  dogs  most 
commonly  used  for  fighting,  are  now  luider 
investigation. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  recent  publicity  and 
the  investigation  have  only  served  to  drive 
the  fight  promoters  further  underground. 

Fans,  owners  and  promoters  claim  we  are 
making  a  big  fuss  about  nothing.  A  fellow 
who  refused  to  identify  himself,  naturally, 
told  one  of  my  aides  recently  that  dog  fights 
are  Just  good  clean  fun,  not  much  different 
from  horse  racing.  It  Is  Just  as  natural  for  a 
pit  bull  to  fight  and  die  as  it  is  for  a 
Tlioroughbred  to  race,  he  claimed. 

Of  course  he  insisted  that  the  dogs  don't 
die  very  often  or  even  get  hurt  badly.  Re- 
minded that  dozens  of  kittens  and  dogs  are 
killed  in  training  Just  one  fighting  dog  for 
thc^jit,  our  anonymous  friend  suggested  that 
was  as  good  a  way  as  any  for  getting  rid 
of  luiwanted  pets. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  him  on  all  counts. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  a  regulated, 
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legal  and  beautiful  sport  such  as  horse  rac- 
ing and  the  sordid,  clandestine  death  duels 
of  dog  fighting.  A  more  apt  comparison  would 
be  the  Roman  circuses  that  featured  gladi- 
ators and  men  fighting  wild  beasts. 

Furthermore,  neither  racing  nor  fighting 
to  the  death  come  naturally  to  horses  and 
dogs.  A  Thoroughbred  may  run  naturally 
but  he  must  be  highly  trained  in  order  to  win 
races.  Without  training,  pit  bulls,  or  any 
dog.  would  not  battle  so  desperately. 

One  has  only  to  see  the  stomach-churning 
film  presented  here  by  Mr.  Duncan  Wright, 
pre.sident  of  the  American  Dog  Owners  As- 
sociation, to  know  that  the  dogs  do  suffer 
de.ith  and  maiming  in  these  fights. 

As  for  the  argument  about  proper  di.^posal 
of  unwanted  pets,  I  hardly  believe  that  al- 
lowing a  live  animal  to  be  torn  apart  is  more 
humane  thai,  putting  It  to  sleep  or  finding  it 
a  home. 

While  cruelty  Is  the  overriding  evU  of  dog 
fighting,  this  practice  is  also  closely  tied  to 
criminal  activities.  We  have  all  heard  testi- 
mony that  wagering  is  heavy  at  these  fights 
piid  that  the  stakes  are  phenomenally  high. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Frank  McMan  of  the  U.S. 
Humane  Society  has  said  that  investigations 
are  going  on  concerning  two  murders  In 
Texas  in  connection  with  a  dog  fighting  ring. 

In  my  own  district,  police  have  reported 
that  at  least  one  witness  to  a  local  fight  re- 
fused to  testify  out  of  fear.  Fear  of  what, 
I  dont  know.  But  it  does  seem  odd  that  any 
spectator  at  such  a  "good  clean  sport"  would 
be  afraid  to  talk  about  it.  I've  never  met 
anyone  who  was  afraid  to  talk  about  a  bas- 
ketball or  football  game. 

There  is  only  one  way  we  can  put  a  stop 
to  dog  fighting  and  the  host  of  other  activi- 
ties related  to  it.  We  must  enact  strong 
federal  legislation  that  will  make  it  impos- 
sible to  transport  the  dogs  across  state  lines 
to  follow  the  fight  circuit.  Our  bill.  H.R. 
16715.  could  do  this.  It  would  also  hit  viola- 
tors with  a  substantial  fine  of  at  least  $1,000 
and  could  land  them  in  prison  for  a  year. 
Or  both. 

The  fact  that  the  fights  continue  Is  clear 
Indication  that  our  present  state  laws  are 
just  not  enoxigh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration  and  to  report 
out  a  bill  quickly  so  that  these  savage  duels 
may  be  stopped. 
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A  WELCOME  CHANGE 


EXHIBIT    OF    WORLD    WAR    II 
COMBAT  ART 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Navy  under  the  sponsorship  of  Navy  Sec- 
retary J.  William  Middendorf  is  currently 
conducting  an  exhibit  of  World  War  11 
combat  art  in  honor  of  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
served  with  the  sea  services  of  the  United 
States.  This  exhibit,  which  includes  some 
190  paintings,  is  an  exciting  collection 
of  the  works  of  artists  who  served  along 
side  the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy, 
Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  during  World 
War  II.  and  is  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  199th  birthday  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

For  those  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  who  have  not  already  seen  this 
superb  collection  at  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association   Minuteman    building   at    1 

institution  Avenue,  I  urge  that  they  do 
so  before  the  exhibit  closes  on  October  31. 
The  paintings  are  on  display  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  weekdays. 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Ford's  testimony  in 
further  explanation  of  the  Nixon  par- 
don, as  presented  today  to  the  Hungate 
Subcommittee,  was  a  beautifully  forth- 
right— and  characteristically  candid  and 
honest — attempt  by  him  to  lay  at  rest 
those  suspicions  which,  in  the  aftermath 
of  Watergate,  have  surrounded  his  mo- 
tives in  granting  it. 

Whether  or  not  those  suspicions — su- 
persuspicions.  I  called  them  on  yester- 
day— have  now  been  erased,  remains  to 
be  .seen.  But  it  would  be  my  early  judg- 
ment that  most  of  them  have  been — 
leaving,  then,  only  a  question  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  judgment  in  granting  a  par- 
don to  the  former  President  when  he 
did.  and  as  he  did.  As  to  that,  as  regards 
all  Presidential  actions  and  decisions, 
opinions  will  continue  to  differ.  But  that 
situation  is  something  far  different  from, 
thoughts  and  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
some  sort  of  Machiavellian  "deal"  existed 
as  between  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald 
Ford. 

In  light  of  our  recent  experiences,  the 
idea  that  chicanerj'  exists  almost  every- 
where in  high  political  circles  is  one  that 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  put  behind  us  as 
a  people.  If,  however,  that  is  an  attain- 
able objective,  our  success  in  achieving 
it  is  going  to  greatly  depend  upon  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  President  Gerald 
R.  Ford — whose  chief  task  is  not  only 
to  heal  the  Nation's  more  obvious  wounds 
in  the  post-Watergate  months  immedi- 
ately ahead,  but  also  to  do  everj'thing  he 
can  to  restore  credibility  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  Presidency,  thereby  re- 
viving public  confidence  in  our  political 
system  and  institutions.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  Congress,  too,  cannot  make 
a  similar  contribution.  It  is,  instead,  to 
note  that,  under  our  system  and  our 
appreciation  of  it,  it  is  the  Presidency — 
and  certainly  not  the  "imijerial"  Presi- 
dency of  recent  past — that  has  tradi- 
tionally tended  to  be  the  fountainhead 
of  popular  confidence  and  trust  in  our 
governmental  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  President  Ford  is  up  to  the  personal 
challenge  posed  to  laim  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects.  I  have  such  confidence, 
perhaps  I  should  add,  if — and  it  is  a 
rather  big  "if" — he  is  given  a  chance.  His 
first  30  or  so  days  in  office  were,  as  we 
recall  of  a.i  imusual  "honeymoon"  na- 
tme.  The  public  reaction  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  pardon  abruptly  ended  much 
of  that  temporary — and  perhaps  over- 
done— era  of  good  will,  and  evidently  in 
a  manner  not  contemplated  by  President 
Ford  when  he  announced  liis  decision. 
Neither  he.  nor  we,  can  retrace  our 
steps  in  that  regard  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible, one  assumes,  that  it  was  just  as 
well  for  all  concerned  that  the  fact  of 
the  pardon  "stopped  in  its  tracks,"  as 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has  put  it,  "too 
headlong    a    return — after    the    Nixon 
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resignation — to  the  bad  old  habits  of  awe 
and  reverence"  for  the  Presidency.  As 
Mr.  Schlesinger  further  notes — 

By  pardoning  bis  predecessor.  (Mr.  Ford) 
h&s  mercifully  postponed  our  return  to  those 
barbaric  practices  of  President-Worship  that 
made  Watergate  possible. 

Well,  in  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink 
it  is  well  and  good  in  this  context  that 
President  Ford  has,  throughout  this  dif- 
ficult time  for  him,  remained  so  true — at 
least  as  I  see  it — to  his  pre-Presidential 
self.  Today,  perhaps  as  at  no  other  time 
yet  since  he  assumed  the  Presidency,  has 
the  American  public  had  a  chance  to  see 
and  listen  to  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  most  of 
us  have  known,  and  trusted,  and  ap- 
preciated, for  a  good  many  years — 17 
years,  in  my  case.  His  explanation  of 
the  pardon  will  not  satisfy  everyone,  of 
course — how  could  it  be  expected  to  do 
so?  But,  surely  now.  nearly  all  of  the 
critics  of  that  act  will  accept  it,  if  it  was 
a  mistake,  as  an  honest  mistake.  To  that 
extent,  then,  President  Ford  today 
rendered  a  service  of  possible  liistoric 
impact  for  the  institution  that  is  the 
American  Presidency — an  office  he  is  now 
privileged  to  hold. 

His  willingness  to  attempt  to  do  so, 
under  the  equally  historic  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  voluntary  appearance  be- 
fore a  congressional  subcommittee,  is — 
as  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  recently  written  ia 
other  regai-ds — 

A  welcome  chancre  In  a  capital  that  has 
been  badly  sLolned  by  evaslvene.^s  and  du- 
plicity. 

I  will  ROW  Include  Mr.  SporJing's  full 
column  from  which  those  words  are 
taken,  as  a  way  to  carry  foi-ward.  and 
conclude,  the  theme  unc^erlyjng  these 
thoughts  of  mine: 

The  Uncomplic.\ted  Gerald  Ford 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 

WASHifXTON. — A  reporter  was  holding 
forth  with  some  of  his  fellows  on  his  prob- 
lems of  ••selling"  his  findings  to  his  editors 
on  the  presidential  pardon  of  Richard  Nixon: 
•"I've  been  looking  in  all  sorts  of  directions." 
he  snld,  'and  talking  to  everyone  close  in  to 
the  President.  And  I  am  convinced  that  there 
was  no  deal,  no  funny  stuff,  no  chicanery. 
I  think  he  did  It  for  the  reasons  he  stated — 
that  he  thought  he  could  get  Watergate 
behind  him  and  that  he  did,  indeed,  think 
hewp.s  performing  a  Christian  act  by  giving 
Nixon  a  pardon  r.^ht  a'*-.ay  and  not  making 
him  wait  for  It. 

"But  my  editors  keep  proddlnp  ine  to  ree 
If  there  irn't  something  else  behind  the 
move.  After  Nixon  and  Watergate  they  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  lying  and  evasive- 
ness that  they  Just  can't  accept  the  fact  that 
this  President  is  a  man  who  may  make  mis- 
takes— but  that  he  acts  honestly  and  di- 
rectly. They  continue  to  think  that  Machia- 
vellian acts  are  going  en  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  White  House.  So  tliey  keep  pushing  me 
to  look  harder." 

Another  reporter  in  t!.e  group,  nodding  his 
head  while  the  other  talked,  broke  in  to  say: 
"Jly  editors  are  acting  In  the  same  way. 
Watergate  has  made  them  siipcrsurplclous. 
It's  only  natural,  and  we  should  be  looking 
hard.  But  I  keep  telling  them  that  this 
President  is  different  from  the  last — that  he 
approaches  decisions  the  way  most  people  do. 
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But  they  keep  telling  me  to  look  nnder  the 
rug." 

These  Whit*  House  reporters,  huddling  in 
the  briefing  room  just  a  few  minutee  t>efore 
the  new  presidential  press  secretary,  Ron 
Nessen,  arrived  on  the  scene,  were  all  In 
agreement  on  one  point:  President  Ford 
might  or  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  notable 
achiever.  His  simplicity  of  approach  might 
provide  useful  answers  or  It  might  turn  out 
to  be  frightful  oversimplification.  But  they 
saw  him  following  a  forthright  path.  "He  may 
at  times  make  bad  decisions,"  one  particu- 
larly hard-nosed  reporter  put  it,  '•but  lie  will 
make  them  honestly." 

This  thesis  of  an  uncomplicated,  easy-to- 
read  President  Ford  is  one  that  is  gaining 
ground  here,  even  among  the  most  cynical  of 
the  Washington  press. 

Disciples  of  the  theory  of  a  candid, 
stralghtarrow  Gerald  Ford  are  convinced  that 
some  of  his  most  Important  acts  thus  far 
must  be  explained  In  the  most  simple  way — 
In  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ford  himself  ex- 
plains them. 

Here  are  examples  of  presidential  decisions 
that  have  evokecr^ldespread  controversy  and 
varying  interpretations — and  where  Mr. 
Ford's  own  story  is  at  least  holding  its  ov.'U 
in  this  city  of  very  su?piclous  reporters: 

Amnesty.  Some  newspaper  articles  have 
said  the  President  decided  to  come  up  with 
a  limited  amnesty  plan  simply  to  counter 
the  adverse  reaction  that  would  come  when 
he  pardoned  Mr.  NiXMi.  Mr.  Fcrd's  own  ex- 
planation is  that  his  caiiidrea — and,  paxClcu- 
l.irly  tyie  son  who  is  tile  divinity  student — 
persuaded  him  that  this  was  the  right  thliig 
to  do.  Mr.  Ford  has  also  indicated  strongly 
that  amnesty  and  pardon  were  two,  scpai'- 
ately,  arrived  at,  decisions. 

The  presidential  hint  that  a  blanket  par- 
don of  Watergate-related  defendants  was 
Xorchcoming.  There  were  stories  which  indi- 
cated Mr.  Ford  actually  bad  decided  to  move 
in  that  direction  and  was  only  turned  away 
when  he  heard  the  widespread  negative  re- 
percussions from  the  American  people. 

Another  analysis  has  concluded  that  this 
was  a  presidential  "trial  balloon."  In  such 
accounts  Mr.  Ford  was  pictured  as  rather 
craftily  and  quite  politically  testing  the  wind 
before  deciding  what  to  do  with  these  de- 
fendants. Eut  the  President  has  said  that 
all  he  meant  to  say  was  that  if  these  defend- 
ants asked  for  pardon,  lie  would  examine 
the  cases  individually.  He  said  he  never  had 
any  intention  of  issuing  a  blanket  pardon. 
Had  the  President  committed  a  glant-slzed 
"blooper"  by  opening  the  door  to  wide  spec- 
\ilation  that  he  was  going  to  follow  the 
presidential  pardon  by  pardoning  everyone 
Involved?  Those  wlio  support  the  "honest- 
but-somctimes-ml?guided-J*resldent  -  Ford" 
theory  would  say  "yes."  They  would  say  that 
if  he  had  consulted  with  his  inner  circle  of 
advi.=ers  and  friends,  he  would  have  kept  his 
mouth  completely  shut  on  this  subject.  But 
they  would  reject  the  theory  of  a  clever  ma- 
neijver  of  stratagem  on  Mr.  Ford's  part. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  those  presiden- 
tial watchers  who  might  roughly  be  ctdled 
•'Ford  believers," — those  v.ho  tend  to  accept 
his  explanations — are  not  so  unrealistic  as 
to  think  that  what  Mr.  Ford  does  Is  complete- 
ly unrelated  to  his  perception  of  political  Im- 
plications. They  know  that,  on  the  contrary, 
this  Is  a  President  who  is  also  a  skilled  politi- 
cian. 

But  those  who  now  are  underscoring  the 
Ford  credibility  In  tills  city — and  who  are 
arsertlng  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  scheming  Nixon  in  Ford — are  merely  say- 
ing that  when  this  President  says  something 
was  done  for  a  certain  reason  you  can  believe 
him. 

They  see  it  as  a  welcome  change  In  a 
capital  that  has  been  badly  stained  by  eva- 
siveness and  duplicity. 
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THE  93D  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 
Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "The  93d  Congress": 

Thz  93d  Congress 
The  93d  Congress  may  go  down  In  the 
history  books  as  the  Congress  that  pushed 
a  President  out  of  office,  but  it  has  done 
much  more  than  that.  Even  before  taking  a 
recess  for  the  November  elections.  Its  list  of 
accomplishments  marks  It  as  an  unusually 
productive  Congress.  So  far,  it  has: 

Re-asserted  its  Congressional  role  In  war- 
making; 

Established  a  mechanism  to  regain  control 
over  federal  spending; 

Adopted  a  pension  reform  to  give  25  mil- 
lion workers  some  assurance  of  retirement 
benefits; 

Strengthened  federal  programs  for  grade 
and  high  schools; 

Established  the  first  major  federal  housing 
program  since  1968; 

Enacted  campaign  reform  legislation  to 
limit  contrlinitlons  and  Ependlng  In  federal 
elections; 

Passed  a  four-year  farm  bill  to  spur  food 
production  and  end  subsidies  when  market 
prices  are  high; 

Autliorized  construction  of  the  Trane- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  sharply  accelerated  energy 
research  and  development,  and  created  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  energy; 

Stepped  up  the  fight  against  cancer,  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  organizations  to 
hnprove  the  delivery  of  health  care  and 
emergency  medical  services;  and 

Among  dozens  of  other  notable  pieces  of 
legislation,  created  an  iudependsnt  corpo- 
ration to  provide  legal  services  to  the  poor, 
raised  the  basic  minimum  v.-age  while  ex- 
te.uling  coverage  to  an  additional  8  mllllcn 
workers,  and  gave  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
citizpiis  the  right  to  elect  local  officials. 

Congressional  action  on  10  of  15  appro- 
priation bills  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quest for  funds  by  a  net  of  $3.15  billion. 
(House  approprlatlo:is  actions  so  fsur  this 
year  have  reduced  Presidential  budget  re- 
quests by  $1.5  bUilon,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  memory  the  House  acted  on  most 
of  the  fiscal  year  appropriation  bills  before 
the  spending  year  began  on  July  1.) 

Tlie  record  of  the  93rd  Congress  is  still  in- 
complete, but  It  Is  apparent  that  it  was  not 
obsessed  with  iuipeachment.  When  the  Con- 
gress returns  after  the  elections,  it  will  have 
only  a  few  week;^  to  work  on  a  full  agenda, 
Including  the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller to  be  Vice-President,  tho  Presidents 
new  economic  policy,  and  measures  dealing 
with  strip  mining,  trade  reform,  and  health 
services  extension,  along  with  compleiion  of 
the  regular  fiscal  year  appropriation  bills. 

Cf  course,  there  will  be  ssme  casualties, 
among  them  probably  tax  reform  and  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  The  Congress  ducked 
some  tough  questions,  such  as  infiatiou  and 
committee  reform,  but  even  If  the  Congress 
does  nothing  more.  It  has  already  produced 
a  record  surpassing  most  recent  sessions  of 
the  Congress,  and  it  gave  the  nation  leader- 
ship at  a  time  when  the  Presidency  was 
disabled. 

This  solid  performance  by  tlie  93rd  Con- 
gress is  much  better  than  many  people  bad 
thought.  In  view  of  the  Intensive  ntedla  cov- 
erage of  Watergate,  they  believed,  quit*  un- 
derstandably, that  the  Congress  was  doing 
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nothing   but   dealing   with    Watergate    and 
impeachment. 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  Americans 
(54' d)  still  give  the  Congress  a  negative  rat- 
ing, and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  electorate 
say  Congress  does  not  Uispire  confidence  in 
government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
only  time  Congress  has  had  a  positive  rating 
ill  the  last  decade  was  when  it  was  passing 
the  programs  President  Johnson  sought  in 
the  early  1960's. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  cannot  provide 
the  kind  of  dynamic  and  comprehensive 
leadership  the  people  want  and  apparently 
expect.  A  number  of  political  and  organiza- 
tional realities  limit  the  role  that  the  Con- 
gress can  play.  These  realities  Include  the 
sheer  weight  of  the  work  load  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  complexity  of  the  issues  with 
whicli  the  Congress  deals,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  developing  a  consensus  on  these  is- 
sues. Each  year  the  Congres.^  deals  with  over 
25,000  pieces  of  legislation,  appropriates  over 
$300  billion,  and  oversees  the  vast  interests 
of  the  federal  government.  It  does  this  with 
Insufficient  staff  support,  meager  information 
resources  and  limited  computer  assistance, 
while  trying  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  agree- 
ment, by  accommodation  and  compromise, 
aimong  635  strong-willed  politicians  who  rep- 
resent vastly  different  constituencies.  At  the 
same  time  the  Congress  seeks  to  buttress  the 
law  It  eventually  enacts  by  the  process  of 
discussion  and  consensus  building  so  that  the 
law  will  be  acceptable  to,  or  at  least  tolerable 
for,  most  groups  and  Individuals  In  the 
nation. 

An  appreciation  of  these  limitations  will 
help  in  understanding  what  the  Congress 
can  and  cannot  accomplish.  Given  these  lim- 
itations and  the  difficult  poUtlcal  climate  of 
these  last  two  years,  the  Congress  has  per- 
formed tolerably  well,  although  there  is  ob- 
viously much  room  for  improvement. 
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JOSEPH  F.  LESTER,  A 
HUMANITARIAN 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
respect  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Clifford  G. 
Mc5ntire,  an  able  representative  in  the 
Congress  for  10  years. 

This  unfortimate  occasion  brings  with 
it  a  sense  of  acute  loss  at  the  passing  of 
such  a  distinguished  former  colleague. 

Tliroughout  his  career.  Clifford  Mcln- 
tire  lost  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  him- 
self thoroughly  with  the  problems  and 
needs  of  his  constituents.  By  coordinat- 
ing his  administrative  abilities,  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agrlcultiual  affairs, 
and  his  imtiring  concern,  he  served  those 
needs  well.  The  rural  regions  of  Maine, 
in  particular,  should  be  much  indebted 
to  Cliff  Mclntire  for  his  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  the  formulation  of  agricul- 
ture legislation  and  programs  of  rural 
development.  His  single-minded  dedica- 
tion to  the  people  he  represented  earned 
for  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  administra- 
tion in  several  advisory  capacities. 

Consequently,  I  wish  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere condolences  to  Clifford  Mclntire's 
widow  and  to  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Joe  Lester  for  many  years  as  a 
leading  businessman,  a  humanitarian, 
and  as  a  close  friend.  I  was,  therefore, 
most  gratified  to  read  a  column  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pa..  Observer  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1974.  written  by  Rena  Baldiica. 
which  highlights  this  outstanding  man's 
long  career.  As  a  long  time  friend  of  Mr. 
Lester's,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  have  the  aforemen- 
tioned column  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Anthracite  Valt.ey  News 
(By  Rena  Baldrica,  Columnist) 

Prom  time  to  time  my  column  has  been  the 
source  of  Information  on  Individuals  or 
events  long  forgotten  by  the  general  public. 
Today  we  featured  facts  about  one  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Joseph  P.  Lester  of  Trailwood,  Bear 
Creek.  His  loveT)!  humanity,  spreads  benev- 
olence among  his  fellow  man.  His  integrity 
and  concern  in  his  beliefs,  should  be  brought 
to  light. 

For  the  many  years  Mr.  Lester  has  donated 
his  time  and  efforts  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
We  people  as  a  little  group,  made  up  of  sev- 
eral nationalities,  have  a  chance  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  self  made  man,  an  active  crusader  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  April  of  1955,  he  was  honored  by  Kings- 
ton Businessmen's  Association  who  formally 
conferred  on  Mr.  Lester  the  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  to  bring  industries  to  the 
Valley. 

Durhig  World  War  II,  Mr.  Lester  formed  a 
committee  to  sell  War  Bonds  and  was  cred- 
ited for  selling  over  6  million  dollars  worth 
of  United  States  Savings  Bonds.  Mr.  Lester 
Is  a  civic-minded  person,  who  has  always 
tried  to  repay  his  debts  to  America  and 
Wyoming  Valley  for  his  success  in  his 
adopted  country. 

Mr.  Lester  was  born  in  the  North  Eastern 
part  of  Poland  near  Krakow.  He  was  educated 
In  Poland  and  came  to  America  In  his  late 
teens. 

After  working  as  a  bus  boy,  a  waiter,  a 
photographer,  a  newspaperman,  and  a  car 
salesman,  in  1920  he  came  to  Wilkes-Barre 
and  worked  as  a  salesman  for  W.B.  Chevrolet 
Co.  In  1924  he  was  given  the  franchise  for 
a  Chevrolet  dealership  In  Luzerne.  He  moved 
his  business  a  year  later  to  Kingston,  and 
there  remained  until  he  retired. 

In  1928,  General  Motors  Export  Co.  sent 
Mr.  Lester  to  Poland,  where  he  directed  the 
opening  of  General  Motors  Assembly  Plant 
in  Warsaw,  Poland,  which  is  still  operating. 

In  1936,  the  flood  having  ruined  the  build- 
ing his  business  was  in,  he  changed  his 
franchise  from  Chevrolet  to  Pontiac.  In  1949 
he  constructed  the  Pontiac  Automobile  es- 
tablishment on  Pierce  St.  In  Kingston.  His 
trade  name  was  Lester  Pontiac  Co. 

He  is  Life  Member  and  director  of  tlie 
Wyoming  Valley  Motor  Club,  Director  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Veterans  Association  Army 
Ordnance  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
■yiVICA.  He  recently  retired  as  a  trustee  of 
Wilkes  College.  He  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Heart  Association,  Director  and 
past  president  of  the  Tatra  Club.  In  1938  he 
received  the  highest  award,  the  Order  of 
Polonia  Restituta  from  the  President  of 
Poland,  for  unsflflsh  devotion  to  hl6  father- 
land. 
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In  1963  Congressman  Dan  Flood  and 
Joseph  Lester  helped  christen  the  nation's 
53rd  nuclear  submarine  In  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Caslmir  Pulaski.  The  move  was  approved 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  ' 
Caslmir  Pulaski  is  equipped  to  lire  missiles 
with  a  range  of  2,500  miles,  a  strong  defender 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Lester  Is  retired  having  spent  35  years 
as  an  automobile  dealer. 

He  has  been  elected  for  the  past  7  years 
as  national  president  of  the  General  Pulaski 
Heritage  Foundation  and  trustee  co-founder 
cf  Kosclulszko  Foundation,  New  York. 

With  the  help  of  Cong.  Dan  Flood,  Mr. 
Lester  has  directed  the  construction  of  an 
American  Research  Hospital  for  the  children 
in  Poland,  more  specifically  the  city  of 
Krakov,'. 

Mr.  Lester's  efforts  have  been  here  and  in 
Poland.  His  generosity  merits  the  badge  of 
distinction,  because,  one  must  not  forget  that 
compassion,  especially  when  children  are  in- 
volved and  helped,  must  be  recognized  be  it 
here  or  in  any  foreign  land. 

His  help  to  the  blind  children  In  KJ-akow, 
gives  him  the  right  to  be  called  a  Humani- 
tarian here  and  in  Poland. 


THE  CIA:  CHILE  AND  ELSEWHERE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  editorial  published  hi  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  19,  1974, 
Charles  W.  Yost  offers  some  valuable 
insights  on  the  subject  of  covert  opera- 
tions and  their  influence  on  the  United 
States  standing  In  the  international 
commimity. 

Focusing  on  the  role  of  •'dirty  tricks" 
in  a  generally  acknowledged  post-cold 
war  period,  Mr.  Yost  examines  the  ques- 
tion of  our  national  interest,  the  various 
interpretations  which  are  attached  to 
that  phrase  and  the  discrepancies  among 
those  interpretations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  relationship  between 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  covert 
activities  and  this  Nation's  foreign  policy 
are  of  particular  concern  to  me,  and  I 
commend  the  article,  which  is  printed 
in  full  below,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  CIA:  Chile  a.n-o  Elsewhere 
(By  Charles  W.  Yast) 

New  York.— Is  it  not  high  time  that  the 
United  States  Government,  Congress,  and 
people  drew  some  operative  conclusions  from 
the  repeated  and  embarrassing  public  pre- 
dicaments in  which  the  CIA  has  involved 
them  over  the  past  15  years? 

The  most  recent  debate  on  the  subject 
arises  from  the  avowal  by  the  director  of  the 
agency  that  It  did  expand  considerable  sums 
in  Chile  to  prevent  AUende's  accession  to 
power  and,  after  he  had  nevertheless  ac- 
ceded, to  weaken  or  undermine  him. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  record  sufficiently  to  Judge  whether,  as 
claimed,  other  witnesses  misled  congression- 
al committees  on  this  point,  though  there 
certainly  Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
were  not  wholly  candid.  I  should  myself, 
however,  support  the  U.S.  Government's  con- 
tention that,  whatever  the  CIA  may  or  may 
not  have  done  in  Chile,  it  did  not  "over- 
throw" Allende. 
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Alleade  was  overthrown  by  Chileans.  He 
never  at  any  time  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  He  was  overthrown 
because  he  and  his  more  radical  adherents 
alienated,  frightened,  and  ultimately  radi- 
calized In  the  opposite  sense  the  uncon- 
verted majority,  particularly  Its  most  power- 
ful element,  the  military. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  point  In  order 
to  clarify  the  broad  Issue — whether  admitted 
CIA  activities  In  Chile,  even  If  they  played 
no  substantial  part  In  the  overthrow  of 
Allende,  were  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  I  would  argue  that  they  were  not. 

American  and  other  Western  spokesmen 
have  for  the  past  half  century  been  pointing 
out  that,  while  the  Marxist  revolutions  La 
the  Soviet  Union  ajul  elsewhere  were  no 
doubt  directed  to  noble  ends,  the  atrocious 
means  so  often  employed  grossly  distorted 
and  even  vitiated  those  ends.  Yet  since  the 
onset  of  the  cold  war  the  VS.  has  taken  a 
leaf  out  of  the  Communist  book  and  too 
often  resorted  to  means  so  shabby  we  dare 
not  avow  them.  In  the  long  run  this  does 
not  pay.  % 

Ignoble  means  debase  and  demoralize  the 
actors,  corrupt  and  brutalize  those  acted 
upon  and.  In  so  doing,  transform  and  disin- 
tegrate the  end  Itself.  This  Is  as  true  for 
democrats  as  for  Communists. 

The  consequence  of  a  quarter  century  of 
"dirty  tricks"  by  the  CIA,  that  Is,  the  U.S. 
Government,  has  been  to  make  the  agency 
throughout  the  wcrld  a  symbol  for  unscrupu- 
lous Intervention  In  other  people's  Internal 
affairs  and  hence  often  to  undermine,  rather 
than  to  serve,  the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

We  see  how  It  Is  almost  universally  be- 
lieved In  Greece  that  the  CIA  Inspired  the 
July  15  coup  In  Cj-prus  which  set  In  train 
the  subsequent  disasters.  I  believe  this  is  a 
mistaken  judgment,  because  upsetting  the 
status  quo  was  so  obviously  counter  to  U.S. 
Interest.  But  the  fact  It  Is  plauslMe  to  sup- 
po6«  that  the  CIA  might  have  Inspired  the 
coup  If  It  had  been  In  the  UJS.  Interest  lends 
color  to  the  accusation. 

A  New  York  Times  story  last  week  quotes 
a  telegram  from  the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Delhi 
to  the  effect  that  the  recent  revelations  about 
CIA  activities  In  Chile  have  confirmed  the 
worst  snsqilclons  of  the  Indians  about  that 
agency  and  caused  Indira  Gandhi  to  wonder 
whether  the  Indian  Government  ooay  not  be 
the  next  target  for  elimination.  This  Is  hardly 
the  Image  of  its  foreign  policy  and  practice 
the  U.S.  Government  should  wish  to  see  wide- 
ly held  around  the  world. 

Supporters  of  CIA  activities  of  this  kind 
think  of  themselves  as  "hard-nosed"  realists. 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  is  one  instructive  example 
and  Gordon  Uddy's  little  opeTation  at  Water- 
gate is  another. 

The  fact  Is  that  "dirty  tricks"  conducted 
by  agents  of  the  U.S.  Government  very  rarely 
serve  th»  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  even  If  one  Interprets  these  Interests 
In  strictly  "cold-war"  terms.  Experience  has 
shown  that  they  cannot  be  adequately  "con- 
trolled" within  the  executive  branch,  because 
It  Is  so  often  the  controUere,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  perhaps  of  Chile, 
whose  perceptions  and  judgments  are  at 
fault. 

Vietnam  has  tragically  demonstrated  the 
limitation  on  the  capacity  of  the  U.S.  to  de- 
termine the  structure  of  an  alien  society 
even  by  a  massive  injection  of  armed  force. 
How  much  less  likely  that  America  could 
hope  to  do  so  by  clandestine  operations.  "Hie 
U£.  can,  no  doubt,  occasionally  oontrlbute 
to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  particular  government 
or  politician,  but  over  the  longer  run  Indig- 
enous farces,  which  It  cannot  control,  will 
determine  whether  this  superficial  change 
has  any  lasting  effect. 

In  referring  at  a  public  meeting  In  Wash- 
1  Tig  ton  last  week  to  proposals  that  CIA  aban- 
don Its  covert  action  programs,  director  Wll- 
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Ham  Colby  said:  "In  light  of  current  Ameri- 
can policy,  it  would  not  have  a  major  Impact 
on  our  current  activities  or  the  current  se- 
curity of  the  United  Statee." 

While  the  triple  use  of  the  word  "cnnent" 
is  ominous,  this  statement  Is  mildly  reas- 
suring. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  will  be  persuaded  that, 
in  the  broader  perspective,  these  "dirty 
tricks"  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  should  be  phased  out. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  FELLOW— THE  HON- 
ORABLE LUTHER  HARTWELL 
HODGES 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OP   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month,  on  Sunday, 
October  6,  my  State,  our  Nation,  and  the 
world  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  death 
of  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges. 

He  served  long  and  well — as  a  top 
executive  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  then  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  as  president 
of  Rotary  International,  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Foundation. 

Earlier,  in  the  1930's.  he  was  appointed 
to  the  State  highway  commission  by  Gov. 
J.  C.  B.  Ehi-inghaus,  and.  during  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  head  of  tlie  textile 
division  in  the  OfBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
North  Carolina  State  Senate  In  1959 
when  Governor  Hodges  was  rounding  out 
the  longest  tenure  of  any  North  Carolina 
chief  executive.  We  became  friends  at 
that  time,  and  our  friendship  continued 
until  the  day  he  died  at  his  home  In 
Chapel  Hill. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  some  of  the  edi- 
torial tributes  to  Governor  Hodges  that 
appeared  in  some  of  the  North  Carolina 
newspapers. 

They  sum  up  the  man— his  life,  his 
careers,  his  long  service — quite  well,  and 
to  them  I  would  like  to  add  a  recollection 
that  was  somehow  overlooked  and  largely 
forgotten,  I  imagine,  by  those  who  have 
joined  in  paying  editorial  tribute  to  this 
exceptional  man. 

My  recollection,  which  has  been  veri- 
fied by  Mr.  Ed  Rankin,  who  was  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Governor  Hodges,  was 
that  during  the  fifties  he  advised  Mr. 
Rankin  and  others  that  It  was  his  per- 
sonal preference  that  no  bridge,  building, 
park,  highway,  or  other  permanent  struc- 
ture be  named  for  him  during  his  life- 
time. 

Governor  Hodges  was  one  who  put 
greater  stock  in  intangibles — truth,  love, 
and  human  spirit — than  In  brick  and 
mortar. 

He  was  one  who  appealed  to  others 
to  serve  unselfishly,  one  who  spurred 
others  on  to  help  their  feCow  human 
beings,  one  whose  exemplary  life  was 


such  that  he  lives  on  through  those  of 
us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Governor  Hodges  was  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1919.  He  was  a  student  there  along  with 
the  late  author  Thomas  Wolfe,  the  re- 
tired newspaperman  Jonathan  Daniels, 
and  our  distinguished  senior  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Luther  Hart- 
well  Hodges  that  his  beloved  alma  mater 
is  establishing  in  his  memory — not  a 
dorm  or  classroom  building — but  a  pro- 
fessorship in  business  ethics. 

The  editorial  tributes  to  Governor 
Hodges  follow: 

[Prom  the  Asheboro  Courier-Tribune,  Oct.  9, 

1974] 

An  Uncsttal  Fixlow 

Luther  Hodges  was  an  unusual  fellow.  He 
never  really  retired  nor  showed  any  algxis  of 
preferring  Inactivity  to  public  service  of  one 
nature  or  another. 

Every  North  Carolinian  knows  the  Horatio 
Alger  story  of  Mr.  Hodges'  cllnxb  from  the 
tenant  farm  to  the  ccH-porate  boardroom. 
"Retiring"  from  an  executive  p>oeltlon  with 
MarsbaU  Field  textUe  mill  chain,  he  ran  for 
lieutenant  governor  and  succeeded  to  the 
governor's  office  upon  the  death  of  Ckrv.  Wil- 
liam B.  Umstead  In  1954.  He  won  a  term  In 
his  own  right  two  years  later  and  served  the 
longest  of  any  North  Carolina  chief  execu- 
tive, six  years. 

It  was  a  distinguished  governorship.  No 
schools  were  closed  diu-lng  these  txirbulent 
years  nor  was  there  racial  vlolenoe  In  the 
wake  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotu-fs  ruling 
which  knocked  down  racial  baxrlers  In 
American  schools.  A  consumma.te  salesman, 
the  governor's  sales  pitch  for  North  Caro- 
lina-made products  skirted  the  ridiculous, 
especially  when  he  posed  In  a  shower  wearing 
a  wrinkle-free  suit. 

But  It  was  the  kick  In  the  seat  of  the  pants 
the  state  needed.  After  all,  business  means 
Jobs^-and  that's  something  the  governor — 
who/  rose  from  the  poverty-stricken  ranks — 
unaerstood. 

"Operation  Bootstrap"  we  remember  as  a 
sort  of  huckster  promotion  to  attract  Indus- 
try into  the  state,  but  It  wasn't  a  failure  con- 
sidering the  state's  relatively  healthy  state 
with  a  stable  Industrial  mix.  The  governor 
will  share  a  bit  In  our  success  of  late  in  de- 
pleting the  state  of  North  CarolUia  as  a  good 
place  to  work  and  live. 

He  represented  all  that  was  good  In  the 
state.  The  mixture  of  salesmanship  blarney, 
conunon  sense  and  public  decency  which 
were  all  part  of  the  Hodges  Image  were  good 
for  the  state. 

And  Horatio  Alger  lives!  Other  eons  ot  ten- 
ant farmers  should  look  to  the  example  Lai- 
ther  Hodges  set  during  the  productive  rags- 
to-rlches  lifetime. 

I  From  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Oct.  8, 
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Got.  Luthex  Hodges 

V/e  need  not  repeat  in  these  lines  the  long 
and  Impressive  list  of  contributions  that  for- 
mer Gov.  Luther  Hodges,  who  died  Sunday, 
made  to  life  in  North  Caxcdina. 

Few  would  deny  that  he  was  one  of  the 
state's  most  distinguished  and  successful 
governors,  businessmen  and  citizens.  In  his 
long  career,  he  seemed  almost  to  personify 
that  which  la  best  about  North  Carolina. 

When  he  ran  for  lieutenant  governor  in 
1952,  be  campaigned  as  a  businessman,  not 
as  a  politician,  who  wanted  to  bring  good 
business  principles  to  state  gowmment.  Yet 
he  became  an  exceptionally  adrcrit  politician, 
a  politician  In  the  beet  sense,  whose  high 
ethical  sense,  energetic  devotion  to  progress 
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and  insistence  on  the  sane,  sensible  middle 
way  helped  to  bring  North  Carolina  throiigh 
the  turbulent  'fifties  In  good  shape. 

He  did  not  personally  believe  In  the  de- 
segregation of  the  schools,  but  North  CaK>- 
lUia  was  lucky  to  have  him  as  governor  when 
the  first  token  desegregation  came  to  the 
state.  The  PearsaU  Plan  adopted  under  his 
governorship,  was  an  astute  exercise  In  com- 
promise during  an  uncompromising  time.  It 
saved  the  state  from  the  futile  resistance  of 
the  kind  undertaken  In  Vh^nla,  yet  It  was 
never  Invoked  to  close  a  school  or  to  pay 
the  private  tuition  of  a  single  North  Caro- 
lina student.  It  set  the  stage,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  for  North  Carolina's  entry 
into  the  even  more  drastic  social  revolution 
of  the  'Sixties. 

Former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  summed  It  ud 
best,  perhaps,  when  he  said.  "His  courage  and 
sense  of  fairness  and  enlightenment  calmed 
the  angry  seas  of  racial  strife  and  estab- 
lished North  Carolina  as  a  model  for  the  na- 
tion." 

Gov.  Hodges  was  al.so  a  model  for  the 
genre  from  which  he  sprang,  the  nation's 
Industrialists  and  businessmen.  But  the 
enormous  energy  he  Invested  in  bringing  hi- 
dustry  to  North  Carolina,  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  and  his  own  successful  business 
career  marked  only  one  aspect  of  the  man 
As  governor,  as  secretary  of  commerce,  as  an 
author  and  a  speaker,  he  continued  right  up 
until  the  closing  days  of  his  life  to  empha- 
size that  businessmen  not  only  have  a  duty 
to  make  money— they  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  It  honestly  and  to  contribiite  to  the 
social  welfare  of  their  community  and  na- 
tion. 

Luther  Hodges  was  a  conservative  in  a 
basically  conservative  southern  state.  But  his 
was  an  enlightened,  creative  conservatism 
which  never  ceases  to  grow  and  which  builds 
upon  the  best  that  we  have.  North  Carolina 
was  fortunate  to  have  his  energy,  his  sure- 
footedness  and  his  Inspiration  In  her  serv- 
ice for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
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(One  of  the  photos  showed  him  In  a  wrinkle- 
free  suit  taking  a  shower,  another  showed 
him  hitching  his  well-pressed  pants  over  his 
North  Carolina-made  underwear.)  The  gim- 
mickry was  a  sidelight  to  substantive  eco- 
nomic leadership  such  as  founding  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park. 

He  learned  to  Ije  a  politlctan.  He  preferred 
Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  1960  National  Demo- 
cratic convention.  He  became  an  indefatig- 
able campaigner  for  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
later  launched  yet  another  public  service 
career  as  U.S.  secretary  of  commerce. 

In  19G4.  he  came  back  for  another  retire- 
ment and  another  decade  of  work  for  the 
Research  Triangle  and  other  North  Carolina 
causes.  Pew  men  In  this  sUte's  history  lived 
so  fully  as  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges 
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[Prom  tho  News  and  Observer.  Oct.  8,  1974) 
Ltn-Hra  HoDCEs  Lived  a  Full  Life 
When  Luther  Hodges  ran  for  Ueutenant 
governor  In  1952,  a  lot  of  people  thought  him 
Just  another  retired  businessman  looking  for 
something  purposeful  to  keep  busy  The  no- 
tion sprang  naturally  from  his  arduous  climb 
from  tenant  farmer's  son  to  675.000-a-year 
executive  of  the  Marshall  Field  textile  mlU 
chain. 

But  unlike  many  young  men  who  pursue 
success  and  attain  It  In  maturity,  Hodges  was 
neither  tired  nor  overly  impressed  by  achiev- 
ing It.  He  retained  a  young  man's  sense  of 
vigor,  optimism  and  openmludedness.  He  re- 
garded retirement  as  merely  a  different  set 
of  clrctmistances  for  more  growth  and 
achievement. 

Hodges  won  that  lieutenant  governor's  race 
as  a  novice  politician  because  he  worked 
hardest  at  learning  public  affairs  and  cam- 
paigning for  votes.  And  hindsight  tells  us 
that  If  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  had  not 
died  two  years  later,  propelling  Hodges  to  the 
governorship,  Hodges  very  likely  would  have 
earned  it  In  his  own  right.  Indeed,  he  did  win 
a  full  term  la.  the  1956  gubernatorial  election. 

Those  were  the  turbulent  years  of  school 
integration  In  the  South.  Though  some  of  us 
sharply  questioned  the  "safety  valve"  plan 
which  Hodges  promoted  In  North  Carolina, 
it  closed  no  schools.  This  state  escaped  the 
racial  violence  he  counselled  against,  too. 

Industrial  promotion  nnd  economic  devel- 
opment most  marked  his  years  as  governor. 
Hodges  was  comfortable  in  the  board  rooms 
r.nd  the  waiting  rooms  as  a  salesman  few  his 
state.  Often  he  was  successful.  He  pursued 
-•nany  avenues.  He  prevaUed  on  the  legisla- 
ture to  cut  taxes  fcH:  corporations.  He  coop- 
erated for  a  series  of  pictures  for  Life  maga- 
zine, promoting  North  Carolina  products. 
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[Prom   the   Raleigh  Times,   Oct.   7,    1974J 

Gov.   LUTHBB    HODCIS    SERVED 

North  Cabolina  Weij, 
Luther  Hodges,  v/ho  died  yesterday  after 
suffering    a    heart    attack    at   his    home    in 
Chapel  Hill,  was  the  epitome  of  the  Ameri- 
can success  story. 

Starting  his  career  as  a  mill  hand  he  went 
on  to  become  governor  of  North  Carolina 
He  was  born  In  Pittsylvania  County  Va 
March  9,  1898,  but  his  early  life  was  tied  to 
nearby  LeaksvUIe,  N.C.,  where  the  family 
moved  when  he  was  two.  His  father  worked 
in  the  textile  mills  there.  Hodges  himself 
worked  as  an  office  boy  in  the  mills  1910- 
1911.  He  also  worked  as  a  mill  hand  during 
summer  vacations.  He  obtained  an  AB  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  In  1919  then  went  to  work  as 
.':ecretf.ry  of  the  general  manager  of  the 
LeaksvUle  mUIs. 

Hodges  went  on  to  become  general  ma.n- 
ager  of  the  Marshall  Field  and  Co.  miUs  hi 
1938  and  was  made  vice  president  of  the 
company  In  1943.  He  reth^d  in  1950. 

He  was  active  in  the  Rotary  Club  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Highway  Commission  under 
Governor  Ehrlnghaus  in  the  early  1930s. 
Hodges  took  part  in  Democratic  Party  politics 
at  the  precinct  and  congressional  district 
levels. 

But  he  was  a  political  unknown  when  he 
decided  to  run  for  Ueutenant  governor  in 
1952. 

He  set  out  to  change  this.  He  told  friends 
later  that  during  the  campaign  he  never 
bought  more  than  one -gallon  of  gasoline  at 
a  time.  He'd  pull  Into  a  service  station,  buy 
a  gallon  of  gas,  shake  hands  all  around  and 
say  "I'm  Luther  Hodges.  I'm  no  poUtlcIan, 
but  I'm  running  for  lieutenant  governor.  I'd 
appreciate  your  vote."  Then  passing  out 
cards  he'd  move  on  to  the  next  service  sta- 
tion or  restaurant  where  he'd  go  through 
the  routine  again. 

Although  he  was  a  definite  underdog,  he 
won.  He  became  governor  Nov.  7,  1964,  when 
Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  died. 

He  finished  the  term,  then  was  elected 
governor  on  his  own  Nov.  7,  1956  and  served 
until  Jan.  5,  1961.  He  thus  served  longer 
than  any  governor  in  this  century. 

By  moving  from  an  unknown  to  governor, 
Hodges  showed  that  It  was  still  possible  to 
beat  the  bushes  and  get  elected  without  the 
backing  of  a  political  machine. 

Hodges  was  appointed  secretary  of  com- 
merce by  President  Kennedy  and  continued 
tlie  post  under  President  Johnson. 

As  governor.  Hodges  advocated  the  so- 
caUed  Pearsall  Plan  as  a  safety  valve  toward 
integiatlon  Ir  the  state's  schools.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  he  hoped  It  would  never 
be  used. 

Before  It  was  struck  down  by  the  federal 
courts  It  allowed  closing  of  schools  under 
certain  conditions  and  allowed  the  state  to 
grant  tuition  to  students  not  wishing  to 
attend  racially  ml.xed  schools. 


It  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  okayed 
by  the  voters  but  was  never  used. 

Hodges  once  told  an  Interview  "I  consider 
the  calm  maimer  In  which  North  Carolina 
handled  its  Integration  problems  the  num- 
ber one  achievement  of  my  administration 
It  also  was  the  thorniest  problem." 

He'll  be  remembered  for  the  formation  of 
the  Research  Triangle  which  he  and  banker 
Robert  Hanes  of  Wlnston-Salem  pushed  to 
entice  high  quality  Industry  Into  the  state. 
Hodges  wished  to  create  Jobs  for  persons 
leaving  the  farms. 

Hodges  was  dignified  and  looked  every  bl* 
the  part  of  the  governor.  Yet  he  posed  in  his 
underwear  for  a  Life  photographer  in  a  more 
to  help  the  stete's  Industry. 

He  was  a  man  of  action,  a  man  needed  for 
the  times.  He  continued  to  be  active  right 
up  to  the  end.  He  will  be  missed  by  North 
Carolina  and  particularly  the  Research  Tri- 
angle area. 

I  From  the  North  Carolina  Leader, 
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Before  they  were  married  a  few  years  back, 

Mrs.  Luther  Hodges  told  the  Leader,  "The 

Governor   is,   in   so   many  ways,   about   the 

youngest  person  I've  ever  known." 

Anyone  who  came  In  contact  with  this  re- 
markable man  had  to  agree. 

He  was  a  man  of  action  with  a  probing 
mind  and  vision  about  the  future  of  North 
Carolina. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  heard  him  explain 
Research  Triangle  Park — Its  reason  for 
being— to  members  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Rotary 
Club,  which  he  founded. 

"We  wanted  to  raise  the  Income  level  of 
North  Carolina  and  keep  the  young  men  and 
women  educated  In  our  schools  at  home  In- 
stead of  having  them  seek  higher  paying  Jobs 
In  the  North  or  West,"  he  said. 

Prof.  Joel  Carter  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  faculty  whispered,  "Any  meeting  Is 
enhanced  Just  by  his  being  there.  He  has 
such  Integrity!" 

Former  Gov.  Luther  Hodges'  Integrity,  ded- 
ication and  purpose  were  a  beacon  light  In 
the  development  of  Research  Triangle  Park. 
The  Leader,  as  the  Research  Triangle's 
newspaper,  enjoyed  a  unique.  Joyful  relation 
with  him.  We  weren't  around  him  a  great 
deal,  but  Interviews  with  him  were  fun;  his 
quick-witted  mind  supplying  the  answer  to 
the  next  question  before  It  was  spoken. 

His  wife,  Louise,  brightened  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  They  were  almost  Inseparable. 

We  remember  one  autumn  morning  seeing 
them  stroll  together  with  Louise  Hodges 
readiiig  aloud  from  a  book. 

"What  book  are  you  reading?"  we  asked. 
Governor   Hodges  chuckled   and  supplied 
the  answer. 

"It's  a  Joke  book,"  he  confessed.  And  we 
thought  he  knew  aU  the  Jokes! 

He  lived  to  see  his  dream  come  true  in 
Research  Triangle  Park.  However,  as  he  him- 
self reminded  people  In  a  special  article  he 
wrote  for  the  Leader  in  1969,  the  "unremit- 
ting dedication"  of  North  Carolina  citizens 
Is  always  needed  to  see  that  things  keep 
happening  in  Research  Triangle  Park. 


MANPOWER  POLICIES  FOR  A  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Manpower  Policy 
Task  Force  recently  completed  a  policy 
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statement  of  substance  and  Importance. 
For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
want  to  share  this  statement  with  them 
for  their  review  and  thought  at  this 
point:  / 

Manpower  Policie/ for  a  N£<w 
Administration 
The  beginning  of  a  new  administration  Is 
an  appropriate  time  for  reviewing  past  poli- 
cies, assessing  current  conditions,  and  anal- 
yzing future  needs.  The  National  Manpower 
Policy  Task  FV)rce  offered  Us  assessments  and 
recommendations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  hopefully  with  same 
positive  Impacts.  In  this  policy  statement,  we 
briefly  review  the  manpower  policies  of  the 
last  six  years,  and  offer  unsolicited  advice  tr> 
policymakers  In  the  Ford  admlnistrntlou  and 
in  Congress. 

PAST   PERFORMANCi; 

The  major  manpower  policy  thrusts  of  the 
Nixon  years  were  the  decentrallisatlon,  de- 
categortzatlon,  and  consolidation  of  man- 
power programs.  These  were  ultimately  com- 
bined in  the  passage  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  in  December 
1973.  A  solid  achievement.  It  was  the  right 
approach  for  the  right  time.  The  Initial  Im- 
petus for  manpower  programs  was  necessarily 
national,  but  with  a  decade  of  experience  to 
build  upon,  the  time  had  come  to  adopt  the 
results  of  that  experience  to  the  particular 
needs  of  local  labor  markets.  The  passage  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  was  only  a  first  step.  A  major  effort 
win  be  required  before  the  chief  elected  state 
and  local  officials  will  acquire  a  full  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  manpower  prob- 
lems and  before  state  and  local  manpower 
staffs  will  develop  the  necessary  planning 
and  administrative  skills. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  which  retains 
federal  responsibility,  has  several  difficult 
assigfnments.  It  must  continue  to  confront 
some  manpower  Issues  which  are  national  in 
scope,  such  as  the  problems  of  youth,  older 
workers,  and  veterans,  and  accept  respon- 
sibility for  aiding  migrant  workers,  Indians, 
and  others  whom  state  and  local  government 
cannot,  or  would  not,  effectively  serve.  It 
also  must  maintain  a  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion role  to  assure  that  national  objectives 
specified  In  the  (?omprehenslve  Employment 
and  Training  Act  are  pursued,  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  without  "hovering"  over 
state  and  local  decisionmakers. 

The  Nixon  administration  left  office  with 
another  Important,  but  unfinished,  accom- 
plishment to  Its  credit — the  Introduction  of 
a  plan  to  reform  the  welfare  system.  Earn- 
ings from  employment  is  the  preferred 
source  of  income  In  the  American,  as  in  any 
other  society,  but  a  basic  floor  of  economic 
security  should  be  a  social  right  of  all  citi- 
zens in  an  affluent  society.  A  guaranteed 
minimum  income  accompanied  by  work  In- 
centives and  Income  supplements  for  the 
working  poor  appears  to  be  a  desirable  way 
to  accomplish  the  goal.  While  the  Nixon 
administration  faltered  In  Its  commitment 
before  Congress  might  have  acted,  important 
groundwork  was  laid  in  formulation  of  the 
concepts  and  education  of  the  public. 

In  other  manpower  policy  areas,  tl»  Nixon 
administration's  record  was  mixed.  It  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  a  public  employ- 
ment program  as  a  countercyclical  device  and 
as  an  Initial  small  step  toward  guarantee- 
ing employment.  However,  once  Congress 
Insisted,  the  executive  branch  followed 
through  with  vigor  and  determination  in 
its  administration  of  the  program. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  administration 
was  responsible  for  cutting  back  badly 
needed  budgetary  support  for  manpower 
services  as  well  as  community  antlpoverty 
agencies  which  had  gained  valuable,  experl- 
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ence  as  deliverers  of  manpower  and  social 
services.  It  contributed  to  spreading  a  nega- 
tive image  of  manpower  efforts,  far  beyond 
what  was  Justified  by  evaluation  data. 
Budget  retrenchment  made  the  decentrali- 
zation of  programs  to  state  and  local  officials 
more  difficult  as  they  faced  the  unwelcome 
task  of  breaking  a  smaller  loaf  among  an 
increasing  multitude  of  potential  clients. 

THE    CURRENT    SCENE 

The  Ford  administration  faces  difficult 
manpower  challenges.  The  most  immediate 
issue  Is  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation.  Joblessness  is  rising 
to  socially  and  politically  unacceptable  levels, 
yet  "double  digit"  inflation  persists,  a  pac« 
never  t>efore  known  In  peacetime.  Traditional 
methods  of  fighting  Inflation  have  always 
visited  their  major  costs  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  them — those  already  at  the  lower 
margins  of  the  labor  market  Strong  voices 
in  the  federal  establishment  and  outside 
continue  to  advocate  fighting  Inflation  with 
insufficient  regard  for  rising  unemployment. 
But  the  current  InflayprT  did  not  originate 
with  labor  shortages,  excess  labor  market 
bargaining  power,  or  excess  demand.  Labor 
market  bargaining  power  is  now  obviously  a 
factor,  but  it  must  be  recognized  as  an  effort 
to  "catch  up"  after  remarkable  restraint. 
We  believe  that  the  use  of  weapons  with 
adverse  labor  market  Impacts  to  fight  an 
Inflation  which  counts  no  lal>or  market  phe- 
nomena among  Its  causes  will  be  costly.  In- 
effective, and  above  all.  Inequitable.  Yet,  the 
pace  of  infiatlon  must  be  slowed,  and  we 
have  no  pat  answers  how  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  Increased 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  will  further 
boost  the  already  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. Whatever  policies  are  adopted,  we  be- 
lieve that  society  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  protect  and  compensate  those  who  bear 
the  burden  of  national  policies  aimed  to 
reduce  inflation  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Unemployment  compensation  and  public 
assisteCnce  benefits  are  first  line  defenses. 
President  Ford's  proposal  to  bolster  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  extending  regular 
benefits  13  weeks  and  Implementing  a  spe- 
cial program  of  up  to  26  weeks  for  workers 
who  qualify  for  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  employment  and  earnings  but  who  are  not 
in  covered  Industries,  are  necessary  and 
timely  steps,  but  not  enough.  Except  for 
those  for  whom  galnfiU  employment  is  not 
a  reasonable  alternative.  Income  support  is 
not  desirable.  To  idle  willing  hands  is  no  way 
to  fight  an  inflation  originating  in  shortages. 
Public  service  employment  was  sufficiently 
successful  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  to  win  the  approval  of  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike.  It  makes  sense  be- 
cause it  maintains  productive  activity  and 
output.  It  is  less  costly  than  often  supposed 
because  its  expenditures  are  partly  offset  by 
savings  in  income  maintenance  programs. 
Creation  of  public  service  Jobs  Is  less  infla- 
tionary than  the  customary  "trickle  down" 
approach  of  creating  employment  by  gener- 
ating aggregate  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. It  requires  minimal  capital  investment 
and  rations  its  Jobs  directly  to  the  unem- 
ployed. While  public  employment  measures 
could  become  a  disguise  for  unproductive  In- 
come maintenance  and  could  replace  other 
public  budgetary  commitments  with  no  real 
increase  in  Jobs,  these  abuses  can  be  min- 
imized by  prudent  public  administration. 
The  major  Issue  Is  not  whether  to  Introduce 
public  emploj-ment  programs,  but  on  what 
scale.  The  Task  Force  has  previously  rec- 
ommended a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram providing  work  for  one  quarter  oythe 
unemployed  above  4.5  percent,  with  an  auto- 
matic "trigger"  releasing  funds  for  use  In 
depressed   local   labor   markets   as   naitional 
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unemployment  rates  Increase.  The  Ford  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  a  Community  Im- 
provement Corps  to  hire  unemployment  in- 
surance exhaustees  for  short-term  public 
works  and  beautlficatlon  projects  emphasize 
temporary,  work-relief  at  low  wages.  An  an- 
nual average  of  over  1.8  million  persons  ex- 
hausted lienefits  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
there  may  be  many  more  in  the  coming  year. 
If  a  plan  is  adopted  which  provides  Jobs  for 
a  large  proportion  of  these  unemployed,  it 
could  be  a  very  useful  tool.  But  the  Comniu-' 
nity  Improvement  Corps  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  an  expanded  program  along  the  lines  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  which 
served  a  broad  range  of  the  unemployed  and 
funded  needed  "regular"  Jobs  above  as  well 
83  at  the  entry  level,  thus  insuring  transi- 
tional opportunities.  Provision  should  be 
made  not  only  for  those  who  exhaust  com- 
pensation benefits,  but  for  those  who  lose 
their  Jobs  and  want  to  continue  working. 
President  Ford's  proposal  might  complement 
an  expanded  public  employment  program 
along  the  lines  initiated  In  1971  subject  to 
a  4.5  percent  trigger  funding  formula. 

Public  service  employment  is  only  a  piece 
of  an  antistagfiation  manpower  policy.  A  re- 
cession Is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  the  labor  force.  The  costs 
of  training  otherwise  unemployed  people  are 
reduced  by  the  drop  in  their  foregone  earn- 
ings. Trainees  are  not  tempted  by  Job  avail- 
ability to  drop  out  before  completion  of 
training  courses,  and  employers  are  not  likely 
to  raid  the  training  facilities.  Program  ad- 
ministrators are  not  so  anxious  to  reduce 
training  time  to  the  minimum,  and  substan- 
tial skills  can  be  provided.  Training  must  re- 
main a  central  component  of  manpower  pol- 
icy. 

The  public  employment  service  is  a  neces- 
sary cornerstone  of  our  manpower  efforts. 
Important  Improvements  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  augment  its  ability  to  serve 
both  employers  and  Jobseekers.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  that,  in  addition  to  its 
direct  placement  functions,  it  can  do  more  to 
spread  Job  market  information  and  improve 
the  abilities  of  employees  and  employers  to 
exercise  their  own  initiative  in  the  Job  mar- 
ket. Shortening  the  duration  of  frlctional 
unemployment  Is  an  obvious  contribution 
to  reducing  overall  unemployment.  Vigorous 
steps  are,  therefore,  needed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice and  to  fully  utilize  Its  resources  under 
CETA. 

Despite  notable  progress  in  the  last  decade, 
race,  sex.  and  age  discrimination  still  per- 
sist. Differences  in  skill,  experience,  produc- 
tivity, and  labor  market  mobility  account 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  high  average  un- 
employment (and  lower  earnings)  among 
minority  groups  and  women.  The  immediate 
goal  should  be  to  eliminate  market  dLscrlmi- 
natlon  to  assure  that  persons  with  equal 
skilh!  and  abilities  are  treated  equally.  In  the 
longer  run,  differences  in  training,  education, 
and  work  experience  must,  then,  be  attacked. 
A  more  vigorous  antidiscrimination  policy 
and  enforcement  is  needed  both  In  the  short- 
and  long-run  to  achieve  these  aims. 

Finally,  continued  research  is  needed  li.to 
the  functioning  of  labor  markets.  The  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  has  suggested  how  much 
there  is  still  to  be  learned.  Research  is  a 
long-r.inge  investment,  not  to  be  cut  back 
in  short-run  emergencies.  The  limited  funds 
invested  in  labor  market  research  have  been 
carefully  husbanded  and  for  the  most  part 
wisely  spent.  Advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  and  experimenting  with  new  ap- 
proaches are  high  risk  activities  where  fail- 
ures are  more  likely  than  successes.  Yet, 
there  is  no  other  road  to  progress.  Continued 
research  into  improving  productivity  and 
labor  market  efficiency  is  an  Indirect  but  not 
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unimportant    weapon   against   both    unem- 
ployment and  Inflation. 

THE   LANG-XEBM   CHALIXI^CES 

111  addition  to  pressing  Immediate  needs, 
longer-range  challenges  also  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. The  American  people,  guided  by  (or 
guiding)  every  administration  since  World 
War  II,  have  made  Herculean  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  the  nation's  human  re- 
sources. That  expenditures  on  education 
have  risen  from  $6  billion  to  over  $100  billion 
a  year  is  only  one  gross  indicator  of  those 
efforts.  With  a  vr.st  deficit  in  human  resource 
development  stemming  from  a  se\  ere  depres- 
sion and  a  major  war,  followed  by  a  rapidly 
changing  technology,  the  corrective  action 
was  timely  and  positive.  As  a  result,  no  per- 
sistent skill  shortages  remained  even  during 
the  tight  labor  markets  in  the  past  decade. 
In  the  1970s  circumstances  have  changed, 
and  Imbalances  In  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  skilled  and  highly-educated  manpower 
are  becoming  a  more  and  more  frequent 
occurrence.  In  a  society  where  freedom  of  oc- 
cupational choice  is  an  unchallenged  right, 
planning  and  Inffirmation  are  needed  to 
guide  human  resource  Investments  in  order 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  and  to  avoid  wasteful  surpluses  or 
shortages. 

Accompar.yi.ng  that  hivestment  in  human 
resource  development  was  the  challenge  of 
absorbing  into  the  work  force  the  swelling 
cohort  of  youths,  the  product  of  the  high 
postwar  birth  rates.  That  group  has  now 
passed  through  the  years  of  formpl  educa- 
tion. Continual  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  preparation  given  youth  for  produc- 
tive lives  will  be  needed,  but  the  quantifiable 
challenge  is  a  decliaing  one.  However,  hu- 
man resource  development  needs  do  not  end 
with  a  high  school  or  college  diploma. 
Whether  because  of  chp.nging  technology 
and  social  priorities  or  due  to  the  changing 
occupational  preferences  of  matviring  work- 
ers, a  need  for  institutional  facilities  to 
provide  recurrent  education — upgrading  and 
mid-carec-r  chanpes — will  be  a  continuing 
challenge  iu  which  the  efiforts  of  individuals, 
public  institutions,  and  employing  organi- 
zations must  Join.  Opening  second  or  sub- 
sequent careers  and  other  productive  out- 
lets for  fne  persisting  energies  of  the  lonper- 
llved  population  and  assuring  that  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  people  are  not  left 
out,  are  parts  of  that  same  challeuije. 

In  the  long  run.  Increased  productivity  Is 
the  major  ro;ite  to  raising  living  standards. 
Much  has  been  learned  by  employers  about 
motivating  employees,  but  Utile  o.  It  has 
been  applied  in  public  policy.  I'he  new  career 
education  emphasis  relating  schooling  to 
work  can  be  expanded  for  adults  as  well  as 
children  and  youth.  Areas  of  partlciilany 
slow  productivity  growth  can  also  be  iden- 
tified and  attacked. 

As  another  ever-present  loiig-range  chal- 
lenge, we  always  have  the  poor  with  us. 
Manpower  programs  have  helped  many  In- 
dividuals to  surmount  the  handicans  they 
have  faced  in  Job  market  competition,  but 
someone  is  always  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  task  of  helping  them  is  a  never-ending, 
but  an  essential  one.  Current  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  efficacy  of  the  remedial  manpower 
system  which  evolved  over  the  last  decade 
should  not  obscure  its  fimdamental  mis- 
sion—to provide  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  falling  In  or  being  failed  by  the 
labor  market. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  challerge  to 
design  a  system  that  would  provide  ade- 
quately for  those  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves, but  without  destroying  Incentives  for 
the  able-bodied  to  contribute  to  their  own 
maintenance.  Work  and  welfare  have  typi- 
cally been  portrayed  as  mutually  exclusive 
alternatives.  For  an  increasingly  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  population,  however,  the 
choice  is  not  work  or  welfare,  but  work  and 
welfare.  The  need  is  to  provide  income  sup- 
plements to  tlie  working  poor  with  a  decent 
support  for  aU  at  a  level  which  is  com- 
patible with  an  affluent  society. 

A     MAI^FOWEE    AGENDA 

In  summary,  this  Is  no  time  to  slacken 
hviman  resource  development  efforts  nor  to 
visit  the  costs  of  anti-lnflatlon  efforts  upon 
those  who  have  been  less  the  villains  and 
laore  the  victims  than  others.  Despite  the 
occasional  stumblings  of  trial  and  error 
and  fluctuations  in  commitment,  the  man- 
power e.yperlence  overall  has  been  one  of 
rersislcnt  progress.  That  progress  should 
ccntlnue  with: 

1.  Augmentation  of  decentralized  planning 
and  administrative  capabilities  under  federal 
policy  guidance. 

2.  Compassionate  efforts  to  promote  self- 
support  methods  cf  income  maintenance, 
combining,  where  necessary,  work  with  wel- 
fare, rather  than  treating  the  two  as  sep- 
arate systems. 

3.  Priority  of  improving  the  employability 
and  employment  opportunities  for  those  fac- 
ing disadvantages  in  their  competition  for 
Jobs. 

4.  Vigorous  antidiscrimination  enforce- 
ment. 

5.  Long-range  investment  In  human  re- 
source development  including  early  and  re- 
current caxee»-  education  for  adults  as  well  as 
y:;uths. 

6.  Expansion  of  public  service  employment 
as  both  a  countercyclical  tool  to  protect  the 
unemployed  and  as  a  transitional  process  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

7.  Continued  emphasis  on  training  and  re- 
training during  the  recession  to  take  advan- 
tage of  immediate  lower  costs  and  to  spark 
productivity  during  recovery. 

8.  Search  for  other  opportuntles  to  in- 
crease productivity  tind  reduce  labor  costs. 

9.  Research  into  labor  caarket  behavior  and 
Inttltutlors. 

10.  Most  of  all,  recognition  that  the  cur- 
rent Inflation  did  not  start  in  tjie  labor 
market  and  cannot  be  cured  there. 

The.?e  general  principle.?,  implemented  pro- 
p;ramatlcally  based  on  a  dozen  years  of  ex- 
perience with  manpower  policy,  can,  v;e  are 
convinced,  contribute  both  to  short-run 
problem  solution  and  lor\g-run  national 
progre'-s.  They  can  be  the  basis  of  wise  man- 
power policy  for  a  new  administration. 

1  he  National  Manpower  Policy  Ta.sk  Force 
Is  a  private  nonprofit  organization  of  aca- 
demic manpower  experts.  It  Is  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  research  In  manpower  pol- 
icy. This  statement  represents  the  combined 
Judgment  of  the  Task  Force  members.  De- 
spite divergence  of  opinion  on  details,  the 
members  agreed  to  a  unanimous  statement 
without  Indicating  individual  exceptions. 

TASK    FORCE    MEMBERSHIP 

Sar  A.  Lc-vitan,  Chairman,  The  George 
Washington  University. 

Curtis  C  Aller,  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Rashi  Fein.  Harvard  University. 

Frederick  H.  Harbison.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Myron  L.  Joseph,  Caruegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity. 

Charles  C.  Kii;ing':worth.  Michigan  State 
University. 

Juanita  M.  Krcps,  Duke  University. 

Garth  L.  Mang\im,  The  University  of  Utah. 

Ray  Marshall,  University  of  Texas. 

S.  M.  Miller,  Boston  University. 

Charles  A.  Myers,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

R.  Thayne  Robson,  The  University  of  Utah, 

Philip  Rutledge,  Howard  University. 

Gerald  O.  Somers,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Lloyd  Ulman,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  1 
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Phyllis    WaUace.    Massachusetts    Institute 
of  Technology. 
Robert  Taggart,  Executive  Director. 


HUMANITIES     ENDOWMENT'S 
"COURSES  BY  NEWSPAPER" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee, whlcJi  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  National  Foundation  on  tlie  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act,  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Courses  by  Newspaper  program  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

The  programs  makes  available, 
through  200  newspapers,  weekly  1.500- 
word  lectures  by  a  faculty  of  nationally 
and  internationally  known  scholars.  It 
is  estimated  that  tlie  newspapers  reach 
20  million  Americans,  and  that  15  mil- 
lion of  them  have  read  one  or  more  of 
the  lecture^. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  180  colleges 
and  universities  last  rear  offered  credit 
for  successfully  passing  a  test  based  on 
the  full  18-weeu  lectures,  and  almost 
5,000  students  enrolled  for  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Courses  by  News- 
paper program  wps  conceived  of  last 
year  &s  a  pilot  program  Involving  five 
nev.-spapers  and  five  colleges  and  ura- 
versities. 

But  tlie  response  has  been  extraor- 
dinary, leading  to  the  involvement  of 
180  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
200  newspapers  such  as  the  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily;  the  Honolulu  Advertiser;  the 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Truth,  in  my  ovm  con- 
gressional district;  the  Boston  Globe; 
the  McGuire,  N.J.,  Airtides  and  others. 
Because  this  important  program,  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Endowonent  for 
the  Humanities,  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  a  description 
of  the  Courses  by  Newspaper  program 
from  the  September  30  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education: 

"Courses  by  Newspaper"  Starts  Its  Second 

Year 

(By  Beverly  T.  Watkins) 

Readers  of  some  200  newspapers  wUl  have 

an  opportunity  this  week  to  brush   up  on 

their  American  history — for  coUege  credit  If 

they  wish — as  "Courses  by  Lewspaper'  begins 

its  second  year. 

Part  of  a  projected  trilogy  keyed  to  the 
forthcoming  American  Bicentennial,  the 
1974-75  course,  "In  Search  of  thj  American 
Dream,"  will  offer  18  "lectures"  through  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  nationwide. 

The  first  course,  the  20-week  "America  and 
the  Future  of  Man,"  had  appeared  in  273 
newspapers  by  the  time  the  1973-74  academic 
year  ended. 

Some  126  institutions.  Including  two-year 
and  four-year  colleges,  unlverslvles,  and  col- 
lege extension  programs,  will  offer  academjo 
credit  for  the  second  course.  Almost  6.000 
students  enroUed  last  year  at  the  180  institu- 
tions that  (^ered  credit. 
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STTFPIiEMENTAKT   LEARNING   KIT 

Courses  by  Newspaper,  developed  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  extension  division  of  tho 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  offers 
weekly  1,500-word  lectures  by  a  "faculty"  of 
MHtionally  known  scholars  to  newspaper  stu- 
dents niunberlng  In  the  millions.  If  they  wish, 
readers  may  purchase  a  supplementary 
learning  kit  that  includes  an  extensive 
reader,  a  study  guide,  and  self-test^. 

"  'In  Search  of  the  American  Dream,'  will 
focus  on  the  persistence  ...  of  the  Utopian 
spirit  that  animated  this  country's  begin- 
ning," according  to  Robert  C.  Elliott,  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  the  university  and 
academic  coordinator  of  the  program.  Course 
content  will  span  American  history  from 
"Columbus  Discovers  Utopia,"  the  first  lec- 
ture, through  "Crisis  and  Continuity:  the 
20th  Century"  and  "Now  and  History."  the 
concluding  lectures. 

The  authors,  in  addition,  to  Mr.  Elliott. 
who  wrote  the  introduction  and  first  lecture. 
Include  Wlnthrop  Jordan,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley:  Michael  Kammen,  Cornell 
University:  William  Goetzmann,  University 
of  Texas;  Jay  Martin,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Irvine:  and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Yale 
University. 

The  project  to  distribute  college-level  ma- 
terial through  the  country's  m(»t  widely 
read  medium  almost  overwhelmed  Its  de- 
velopers with  Its  success  last  year,  according 
to  Caleb  A.  Lewis,  director  of  media  programs 
at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego's 
extension  division  and  project  director  for 
the  newspaper  courses. 

An  evaluation  of  the  1973-74  program  by 
a  researcher  at  California  State  University, 
San  Diego,  revealed  that  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  potential  readers  had  read  some 
of  the  lectures. 

For  all  Its  success,  however.  Courses  by 
Newspaper  has  not  been  without  problems. 
And,  although  It  has  benefited  from  Its  ex- 
perience, the  project  faces  a  dilemma  this 
year  that  may  not  be  easily  resolved. 
'  Courses  by  Newspaper,  financed  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
with  additional  support  last  year  from  the 
Exxon  Education  Foundation,  was  developed 
prln^arlly  for  those  who  don't  participate  in 
higher  education,  according  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

"We  wanted  to  reich  those  who  aren't  In- 
volved because  education  is  unavailable: 
those  who  are  afraid  of  education  because  of 
some  past  experience  or  because  they  feel  it 
Is  all  beyond  them  because  (they  feel)  they 
are  so  stupid."  he  said. 

PROJECT  EXPANDS  GREATLY 

What  was  conceived  as  a  modest  undertak- 
ing to  expose  the  imexposed  to  higher  educa- 
tion exploded  Into  a  project  that  also  In- 
volved people  with  formal  higher  education 
but  no  degree,  degree-holders,  senlor-hlgh- 
school  students,  and  even  some  university 
graduate  students. 

The  pilot  study  planned  for  five  selected 
newspapers  and  five  matching  colleges  ex- 
panded Into  a  project  that  Included  such 
diverse  papers  as  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily, 
Denver  Post,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Elkhart, 
(Ind.)  Truth,  Boston  Globe.  McGutre  (N.J.) 
Airtides.  Kansas  City  Star,  Tullahoma 
(Tenn.)  News,  and  the  Seattle  Po»t-IntelU- 
gencer,  plus  nearby  colleges. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  4.974  people  had 
enrolled  for  credit  at  participating  colleges 
and  an  additional  6.630  had  purchased  the 
learning  kit  at  $10. 

Following  a  telephone  survey  of  news- 
paper subscribers  in  five  cities— San  Diego, 
Denver,  Shreveport.  La.,  and  Huron  and 
Chamberlain,  S.D.— Oscar  J.  Kaplan,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Survey  Research  at  San 
Diego  State,  estimated  that  of  the  potential 
20  million  readers  nationwide.  15  million  had 
read  one  or  more  of  the  lectures.  The  poll 
showed  that  35  per  cent  of  Chamberlain 
Register  readers  and  27  per  cent  of  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman  subscribers  had  read  'Amer- 
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lea  and  the  Future  of  Man,"  which  was  sec- 
ond In  popularity  only  to  "Dear  Abby." 

Although  no  figures  are  available  on  tho 
number  of  students  who  actually  received 
credit  for  the  first  course,  1,769  took  a  diffi- 
cult 30-ltem  multiple-choice  final  examina- 
tion. Some  traveled  manv  miles  to  complete 
It. 

"We  had  one  student  who  went  from  Jack- 
son Hole  (Wyo.)  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  an- 
other from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts."  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  overwhelming  response  to  Courses  by 
Newspaper  has  caused  the  project  some  trou- 
ble. 

"We  definitely  underestimated  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  matching  newspapers  and 
colleges,"  said  Jane  L.  Scheiber,  editorial  di- 
rector and  assistant  director  for  the  project. 
Under  the  plan,  the  first  newspaper  In  any 
city  to  apply  for  the  course  receives  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  It  for  that  area.  This  ar- 
rangement has  caused  some  friction  within 
the  Copley  News  Service,  which  distributes 
the  lectures,  accordUag  to  Ms.  Scheiber. 

The  large  Institutional  response  meant 
that  "we  faced  four  to  five  times  as  many 
colleges  as  we  could  accommodate,"  said  Ms. 
Scheiber.  "We  tried  to  go  with  the  land  grant 
Institutions  where  we  could,"  she  said,  "but 
we  sometimes  had  trouble  recruiting  the 
right  college  for  the  newspaper." 

'The  biggest  mistake."  acording  to  Mr 
Lewis,  was  limiting  participation  to  four-year 
Institutions.  "We  wanted  to  keep  the  course 
at  an  upper-dlvlsion-equlvalent  level  to 
make  It  consistent  across  the  country.  If 
someone  wanted  tcJXransfer  units  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  Oregon,  they'd 
be  talking  about  the  same  thing,"  he  said. 

But  intense  pressure  from  Junior  and  com- 
munity colleges,  plus  the  fact  that  four-year 
colleges  offered  the  course  for  lower-division 
upper-division,  and  eve  »  graduate  credit-^ 
and  some  senior  high  schools  picked  It  up 
for  honors  programs— prompted  Mr.  Lewis 
to  reverse  that  decision.  This  year  "the  Jun- 
ior colleges  are  as  welcome  as  anyone,"  he 
said. 

Ironically,  a  new  problem  unique  to  the 
medium  now  faces  Courses  by  Newspaper 

"The  newsprint  shortage  has  caused  a 
downswing  in  the  number  of  papers  partici- 
pating this  year."  said  Mr.  LewU.  who  esti- 
mated a  drop  of  about  75  and  a  proportional 
drop  in  readers. 

However,  if  Courses  by  Newspaper  Is 
funded  for  its  third  year  as  originally 
planned,  Mr.  Lewis  expects  "participation  to 
double  in  all  areas." 

"Newspapers  are  evaluating  the  course 
"^^•",^*  **'''■  "Some  are  taking  full-column 
ads  asking  their  readers  If  they  want  it  again 
They  re  surprised  at  the  response— not  the 
size  of  it  but  the  Intensity.  Those  who  want 
it,  want  It  badly,"  he  said. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pi-ank- 
lin  National  Bank  of  New  York  upon 
being  declared  bankrupt  on  October  8 
has  been  taken  over  by  six  European 
banking  concerns  and  is  operating  as  the 
European-American  Bank  &  Trust  Co 
Apparently,  the  transfer  was  so  smoothly 
engineered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
banking  interests  that  the  bank  was  open 
the  next  morning  with  the  same  employ- 
ees and  the  depositors  did  not  lose  a 
penny. 


The  same  apparently  cannot  be  said 
for  the  U.S.  taxpayers  since  the  Frank- 
lin National  fiasco  has  reportedly  now 
cost  $100  million  and  is  expected  to  even 
go  higher. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  system,  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  bail  out  Franklin  National  reportedly 
agieed  to  loan  it  up  to  $1.1  billion  at  its 
"discount"  window. 

In  the  meantime  as  the  national  debt 
grows — now  estimated  at  public  and  pri- 
vate to  be  $2 '/a  trillion — our  inflation  in- 
creases and  other  American  banking  in- 
terests are  overextended,  the  American 
people  are  told  that  we  must  continue 
our  bankrupt  foreign  policies  of  sharing 
our  food,  energy  and  credit  with  all  the 
world. 

Recently  the  East  Gei-man  Communist 
party  leaders  in  gaining  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition from  our  Government,  advised 
that  they  are  looking  forward  to  most 
favored  nation  trading  status  with  our 
country.  This  means  not  only  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  devalued  U.S.  dollar,  but  also 
on  s-jbsidized  credit  terms  cheaper  than 
any  American  can  obtain. 

Today  we  are  advised  that  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon  in  Moscow  is  proposing 
most  favored  nation  trading  status  and 
credits  with  the  Soviets. 

Soon  there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning 
with  i,he  share-the-wealth  policies  of  the 
one-worlders  and  the  domestic  crisis  of 
the  American  people  being  understood  by 
all.  The  Franklin  National  Bank  incident 
should  remind  us  that  the  foreigners  are 
not  only  rapidly  getting  control  of  our 
food  and  money,  but  now  they  are  even 
taking  over  our  banking  Institutions. 

I   insert   the   related  news   clippings 
following  my  remarks: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  17.  19741 
Bankruptcy  PETrrioN  Filed  bt  Franklin 

New  York,  October  16.— Franklin  New  York 
Corp..  the  holding  company  that  used  to 
control  Franklin  National  Bank,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  In  Federal  District  Court  here 
today. 

The  holding  company's  chief  asset  was  the 
stock  of  the  bank  which  was  declared  In- 
solvent on  Oct.  8  by  federal  banking  author- 
ities. At  that  time,  most  of  the  bank's  assets 
were  sold  to  European-American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  which  Is  owned  by  six  large  Euro- 
pean banking  concerns. 

An  attorney  speaking  for  the  holding  com- 
pany said  the  papers  were  filed  this  morning 
at  10.  He  said  It  was  "a  voluntary  petition  In 
bankruptcy." 

Officials  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.,  which  Is  known  to  have  loaned  Franklin 
New  York  Corp.  $30  million  earlier  this  year 
before  Franklin  National  Banks  troubles 
were  made  public,  couldn't  be  reached  for 
comment  on  the  latest  Franklin  development 

(Another  large  credlt-r  listed  in  the  papers 
Is  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  acting  for 
some  of  Us  customers.) 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  23,  1974) 
Fed's  Lending  to  Franklin  National  Bank 

Is  About  $1.1  Billion,  a  Hich  fob  Such 

Aid 

(By  Edward  P.  Foldessy) 

New  York. — Franklin  National  Bank's  bor- 
rowings frcm  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
have  reached  about  $1.1  billion. 

Neither  thhe  bank,  a  subsidiary  of  Prank- 
II. 1  N3W  Ycrk  Corp..  nor  the  Fed  would  con- 
firm the  figure,  a  record  In  terms  of  Fed  aid 
to  a  troubled  bank.  In  the  middle  of  last 
v.eek.  the  level  of  Franklin's  Fed  borrowings 
was  around  $750  million. 
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The  $1.1  billion  figure,  obtained  from  usu- 
ally reliable  sources,  represents  about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  bank's  deposits  and  borrowings 
from  all  sources. 

It  was  learned  yesterday  that  (Mflclals  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  have 
been  asking  other  large  New  York  banks  to 
resume  "normal  banking  relationships"  with 
Franklin  National  to  the  extent  that  they 
can. 

The  reserve  bank  has  been  noting  that 
Franklin  Is  solvent  according  to  the  U.S. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  that  the 
Fed  Itself  has  been  lending  funds  to  the 
troubled  bank. 

On  May  10,  Franklin  New  York  announced 
plans  to  skip  dividends  on  Its  common  and 
preferred  stocks  because  of  poor  earnings. 
Later  it  disclosed  a  large  loss  In  its  foreign 
exchange  department  that  it  said  was  caused 
by  unauthorized  dealings  by  one  of  Its 
traders. 

Franklin  currently  Is  adjusting  its  pre- 
viously reported  first  quarter  earnings,  partly 
to  reflect  the  trading  losses.  But  ac<;ordlng  to 
some  sources,  the  restatement  may  go  well 
beyond  the  foreign  exchange  losses  and  show 
a  sharp  net  loss  for  the  period.  The  restate- 
ment is  expected  to  be  made  public  either 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Franklin  originally  reported  first  quarter 
operating  net  of  582,000,  or  two  cents  a  share, 
down  83 ^"r  from  $3.6  million,  or  68  cents  a 
share,  a  year  earlier.  At  the  time,  It  said  In- 
come from  foreign  exchange  trading  in  the 
quarter  rose  $2.3  million  from  the  year- 
earller  period. 

Franklin  has  had  to  borrow  from  the  Fed 
because  of  its  difficulties  in  obtaining  funds 
from  normal  channels.  But  the  loans  from 
the  Fed  have  had  a  beneficial  side  effect: 
bargain  basement  prices  fop  the  borrowed 
money. 

In  bortgiwlng  from  the  Fed,  Franklin  pays 
an  8<"c  annual  rate  of  Interest  (the  Federal 
Reserve 'ff~discount  rate)  on  loans  backed  by 
eligible  and  acceptable  collateral,  such  as 
U.S.  government  securities.  An  8',2  'V  rate  Is 
paid  on  advances  backed  by  other  t3rpes  of 
collateral,  including  long-term  municipal 
securities,  mortgages  and  long-term  corporate 
loans. 

By  contrast,  the  cost  of  funds  in  the  open 
money  market  recently  has  hovered  In  the 
11%  to  12%  range.  "Thus,  on  $1.1  billion, 
Franklin  stands  to  sa'-e  from  $500,000  to 
$750,000  a  week  In  interest  costs  over  what 
It  would  have  to  pay  In  the  open  market  ii" 
It  were  able  to  tap  that  source. 

The  Fed  hasn't  publicly  specified  the 
amount  of  funds  It  stands  ready  to  inject 
into  Franklin  or  the  amount  of  collateral 
Franklin  has  available  for  such  purposes. 
On  May  12  the  Fed  raid  the  bank  had  a  "large 
amount  of  acceptable  collateral  available  to 
support  advances."  At  the  time  the  Federal 
Reserve  said  that  it  could  make  leans  to  any 
solvent  bank  and  that  the  U.S.  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  had  found  Franklin  to  be 
solvent. 

According  to  sources,  the  Federal  ReFerve''^ 
request  that  bankers  resume  normal  activi- 
ties where  possible  with  Franklin  hasn't  re- 
ceived much  response.  At  least  two  banks 
have  turned  down  the  request  almost  out  of 
hand,  they  said. 

Originally,  reports  circulated  that  the^Fed 
was  waging  an  arm-twlstlnf^  campalg\|  to 
have  banks  resume  so-called  federal  funds 
tracing  with  Franklin.  Federal  funds  are  un- 
committed reserves  banks  lend  each  other. 
But  sources  within  the  Fed  said  the  reserve's 
s'.;sgestlon  to  bankers  was  broader;  involvmg 
al!  types  of  interbank  relationships. 

Fed  sources  stated  that  the  reserve  bank 
in  each  ccse  reminded  bankers  of  their 
legpl  responsibilities  to  their  own  share- 
holders and  depositors,  and.  In  effect,  cau- 
tioned them  to  enter  only  those  kinds  of 
transactions  that  would  be  considered  pru- 
dent for  the  benefit  of  their  banks'  depositors 
and  shareholders. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1974] 
Reserve  Comments  on  Bank  Case 

Washington. — The  following  is  the  text  of 
a  statement  made  today  in  response  to  to- 
quiries  about  the  Franklin  National  Bank  by 
George  W.  Mitchell,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System : 

"Inquiries  have  been  raised  In  recent  days 
about  the  poeltlon  of  Franklin  National 
Bank.  The  bank  has  reported  a  poor  earnings 
record  recently,  and  the  management  of  the 
controlling  holding  company  announced  Fri- 
day that  it  would  recommend  that  the  regu- 
lar dividend  payment  on  both  comomn  and 
preferred  stock  be  passed.  The  board  is  fa- 
miliar with  this  situation  and  looked  care- 
fully at  the  bank's  condition  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  acquisition  of  Talcott  Na- 
tional Corporation  by  the  bank's  holding 
company.  Its  decision  earlier  this  month  was 
to  turn  down  this  proposal  In  part  because 
it  felt  that  management's  energy  should  be 
devoted  to  the  remedial  program  for  the 
bank,  which  Is  now  underway. 

"There  is,  of  course,  the  possibilitv  that — 
with  many  rumors  about  the  bank— Frank- 
lin National  may  experience  some  unusual 
liquidity  pressures  In  the  period  ahead.  As 
with  all  member  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  stands  prepared  to  advance  funds 
to  this  bank  as  needed,  within  the  limits 
of  the  collateral  that  can  be  supplied.  Work- 
ing with  Franklin  National,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  has  determined  that 
there  Is  a  large  amount  of  acceptable  col- 
lateral available  to  support  advances  to  the 
bank  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Discount 
window  if  they  are  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  the  Federal 
Reserve  makes  credit  extensions  to  member 
banks,  upon  acceptable  collateral,  so  long  as 
the  borrowing  member  bank  is  solvent  We 
are  assured  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency that  Franklin  National  Bank  is  a  sol- 
vent institution. 

Chairman  Burns,  who  is  in  Europe,  has 
been  kept  informed  of  developments.  Since 
this  matter  does  not  require  his  personal 
attention,  he  has  no  intention  of  changing 
bis  travel  plans  which  call  for  his  return  to 
Washington  later  this  week. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  1974] 

How  U.S.  Insurance  Setup  Safeguards 

YotTR  Savings 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 

New  York. — Surprising  numbers  of  other- 
wise prudent  people  have  taken  to  storing 
cash  in  safe  deposit  boxes.  They're  willing 
to  forgo  the  interest  that  cash  might  earn 
because  they  think  that  savings  accounts 
aren't  safe. 

Yet,  In  the  largest  U.S.  barjjlng  failure 
to  date— the  collapse  of  New  York  City's 
Franklin  National  Bank— depositors  didn't 
lose  a  penny.  The  government  engineered  an 
overnight  sale  of  the  bank's  assets  to  the 
European-American  Bank,  which  ooened  for 
Isjslness  the  next  morning  with  the  same 
doorkeepers  and  the  same  tellers. 

So  far,  the  Franklin  National  disaster  has 
cost  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
$100  million.  That  sum  vrill  go  much  higher, 
but  the  FDIC  now  has  reserves  of  $5.8  bil- 
lion, plus  another  $3  bUlion  line  of  Treasury 
credit. 

It's  possible  that,  in  the  year  ahead,  other 
p:orly  managed  banks  will  buckle  under  the 
v/elght  of  bad  loans.  But  the  government 
can  handle  It.  Here's  the  backgroimd  on  the 
insurance  system  that  protects  your  savings: 

The  FDIC  .'.nd  its  sister  insurer,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  were 
born  in  the  Depression.  Their  task  was  to 
rebuild  America's  confidence  In  the  bank- 
ing system  by  guaranteeing  every  depositor 
that  the  first  $2,500  of  his  savings  would  be 
as  safe  as  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Since  then,  the 
insured  amount  has  risen  to  $20,000. 
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Prom  1934  until  last  year,  the  FDIC  paid 
out  $903  million  to  502  banks  that  failed  (or 
were  forced  Into  shotgun  mergers) .  But  that 
money  was  not  lost.  In  return  for  its 
largesse,  the  PDIC  acquires  some  or  all  of 
the  assets  of  the  failed  bank.  This  year,  for 
example,  it  has  become  the  lucky  owner  not 
only  of  stocks  and  bonds  but  apartment 
houses,  cattle  ranches,  hotels  and  even  a 
fishing  fleet. 

Over  time,  the  PDIC  sells  these  assets  and 
even  may  make  a  profit  on  them.  Since  1934. 
it  has  recovered  $779  million  of  the  $903 
million  it  dispensed.  That's  a  total  loss  of 
only  $124  million  over  40  years.  Its  average 
annual  profit  on  investments  (mostly  U.S. 
government  securities,  once  the  ranches  and 
fishing  fleets  are  sold)  comes  to  $400  million. 
The  FDIC  could  save  other  Franklin  Na- 
tionals out  of  profits  alone. 

Whenever  a  bank  has  failed,  the  PDIC  has 
paid  off,  within  days,  on  all  accounts  up  to 
the  Insured  limit.  Subsequently,  the  bank's 
assets  have  been  liquidated  in  such  a  way 
that  93  per  cent  of  the  uninsured  deposits 
also  were  paid  back. 

The  books  of  the  FSLIC  tell  a  similar 
stor>-.  In  40  years,  some  103  savings  and 
loans  have  failed  or  needed  financial  aid, 
for  a  total  booked  loss  so  far  of  $167  million. 
Reserves  now  stand  at  $6.6  billion.  Its  record 
for  helping  depositors  couldn't  be  much  bet- 
ter: the  FSLIC  says  that  no  one  has  ever  lost 
a  nickel  In  an  insured  S  &  L,  even  on  ac- 
counts larger  than  $20,000. 

A  bill  that  went  to  the  President  for 
signature  Oct.  10  would  raise  the  amount 
of  insured  savings  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 
That  means  that,  if  your  thrift  institution 
got  into  trouble,  up  to  $40,000  In  each  ac- 
count would  be  paid  off  in  a  matter  of  days. 
If  you  had  an  individual  account,  a  Joint 
account  with  a  spouse,  a  trust  account  and 
a  joint  account  with  a  parent  you'd  be  en- 
titled to  up  to  $40,000  on  each  of  them. 
Eventually,  you'd  also  get  back  most  of  your 
savings  over  $40,000.  But  a  better  Idea  is  to 
keep  excess  savings  In  a  different  institu- 
tion. Then  you're  insured  in  both  places. 

But  check  to  see  that  your  savings  are 
Indeed  Insured  by  a  state  or  federal  agency. 
A  few  states  still  permit  banks  and  S  &  Ls 
to  operate  without  government  backing. 
With  financial  conditions  so  uncertain 
there's    no    sense    taking    that    risk. 


Eui 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  1974] 
Simon  Back  From  Talks  In  U.S.S.R. 

President  Ford  will  decide  on  whether  to 
aliow  a  suspended  multhnllllon-dollar  Soviet 
grain  deal  to  go  ahead  after  being  briefed 
by  Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Moscow. 

Simon  spoke  briefly  to  reporters  on  his 
recurn  from  a  four-day  visit  for  economic 
talks  with  Soviet  officials. 

He  said  he  had  full  and  frank  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  leaders.  Including  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  two  grain  companies  to 
sell  some  3.4  million  tons  of  coro  and  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Ford  blocked  the  $500  million 
transaction  earlier  this  month,  principally 
because  fears  of  domestic  shortages  follow- 
ing a  particularly  bad  summer  had  pushed 
up  prices  to  a  point  where  they  threatened  to 
worsen  Inflation. 

Simon  said  he  would  discuss  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Ford.  But,  he  added,  "The  President 
must  make  the  decision." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  1974J 
Simon  Ends  Talks  In  Moscow  on  Trade 
Moscow,  October  16. — Secietary  of  the 
Treasury  WiUlam  E.  Simon  said  today  the 
U.S.  government  shares  Soviet  Communist 
Party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev's  desire  to  re- 
solve trade  problems  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Simon  spoke  with  newsmen  at  the  airport 
before  he  left  for  Washington  after  two  days 
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of  UtlkM  with  Soviet  ofllciala.  Including 
Brezlmer. 

At  »  baaquet  tniling  the  tallca  last  night, 
the  Soviet  party  chief  made  a  hard-IlnA 
speech  In  which  h*  said  th«  Soviet  Doloa's 
domestic  policies  vere  Irrelevaut  to  lucreas- 
iag  UJ3. -Soviet  trade. 

Stmoa  told  nevsmen  he  did  oot  find  the 
speech  surprlamg.  "We  share  hJ«  desire  to  get 
the  resolution  on  MFN  and  trade,"  be  said. 

He  was  referring  to  congressional  efforts  to 
den)r  the  Soviet  Union  "most  favored  nation" 
trading  status  and  credits  untU  the  Kremlin 
eases  emigration  restrictions  which  are  ap- 
plied niainly  to  Soviet  Jews. 


w-Npra, 
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(fVom  Che  Washington  Star- 
10741 

VS.  Debt  of  $2.5  Tmllion  Heu»  Economy 

TmiEAT 

New  York. — The  total  debt  of  every  seg- 
ment of  American  society  has  swelled  to  $3.5 
trillion  and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  na- 
tion's economy  In  this  inflationary  period. 
Business  Week  magazine  says  In  Its  latest 
edition. 

"TXevee  has  the  debt  economy  seemed  more 
rulnerable.  with  a  distressing  niunber  of  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  In  precarious  shape,"  the 
magazine  said. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  nation 
has  borrowed  an  average  net  of  $200  million 
a  day.  the  magazine  said. 

Now  the  debt  Is  ao  huge  that  It  would  take 
more  than  one-third  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  Japan,  the  world's  second-largest  capi- 
talist economy,  just  to  pay  this  year's  Interest 
oa  the  American  debt,  tlie  magazine  said. 

Of  the  total  debt,  $1  trlUlon  k.  in  corpo- 
rate debt,  $600  billion  In  mortgage  debt,  $500 
bUUon  In  U.S.  government  debt,  $200  billion 
la  state  and  local  government  debt,  and  $200 
billion  In  consumer  debt. 

Business  Week  said  the  debt  "Is  au  omi- 
nously heavy  burden  with  the  world  as  it  is 
today — ravaged  by  Inflation,  threatened  with 
eoouomlc  depression,  torn  apart  by  the  mas- 
sive redistribution  of  «-ealtb  that  has  ac- 
companied the  soaring  price  of  oU." 

The  magaglne  said  the  consensus  among 
economists  was  that  the  economy  still  was 
not  overborrowed  but  the  breaking  point  was 
drawing  near. 

"In  the  end.  the  world  may  very  well  escape 
dlsaster,"-^uslness  Week  wrote,  "but  there 
is  no  my  It  can  escape  change.  The  very  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  United  States  built 
its  debt  economy,  for  Instance,  must  be  re- 
thonght.  Not  In  the  foreseeable  future  will 
any  nation  pile  vp  debt  as  rapidly  as  this 
nation." 

The  magazine  said  corporations  had  tripled 
their  debt  in  the  past  15  years,  and  consimier 
debt  had  soared  50  percent  In  the  past  three 
years. 

In  a  separate  article,  the  magazine  says 
that  a  8ur\'ey  of  550  major  nonflnanclal  cor- 
porations found  that  23  percent  or  114  of 
the  companies  as  ot  last  June  "had  amassed 
more  total  debt  .  .  .  than  they  carried  In 
equity.'  "      t 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDI.\NA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  in  the 
Recoks.  I  include  the  following : 

Soviet  Lift  Ouented  Towaxo  F.\mily 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

(Washington  Post  Foreign  Service) 

Moscow. — ^Imagine    a    Soviet    apartmeul: 

Four  women  sit  around  a  table,  periodicallr 
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tossing  down  slugs  of  vodka.  They  are  play- 
ing cards — loudly — and  telling  war  stories — 
more  loudly  still.  A  man,  the  husband  of  one 
of  them,  enters  wearing  an  apron,  carrying  a 
tray  full  of  hot  cups  of  tea. 

Wlta»  nervous,  Jertcjr  gestnres  he  tries  to 
clear  empty  vodka  iJOttles  off  the  table  and 
serve  the  tea.  The  women  start  complaining 
to  him  about  the  food,  the  dirty  table.  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders.  PlnaMy  the  guests  de- 
cide It  Is  time  to  go  home.  The  husband 
fetches  their  coats  and  bootn. 

When  her  pals  are  gone  the  man's  wife 
throws  her  arms  around  him  drunkenly. 
"Don't  touch  me!"  he  shotits.  She  responds 
Indignantly.  "Whatsa  matter,  doncha  think 
I  can  drink?  I  drink  on  my  own  money,  you 
know  .  .  .~ 

Speaking  of  money,  the  husband  com- 
plains, she  doesn't  give  him  enough  house- 
keeping money  to  do  the  shopping.  She 
brushes  him  aside  .  .  . 

Difficult  to  Imagine?  For  a  Soviet  audience 
watching  a  group  of  comedians  acting  it  out, 
this  scene  Is  hysterically  Implausible.  The 
theater  rocks  with  laughter.  The  audience 
obviously  loves  the  mirror  image  of  Soviet 
family  life  that  the  comedians  create. 

Reality,  as  one  ot  the  comedians  explains 
In  an  introduction  to  the  skit.  Is  different: 
Papa  comes  home  from  work  and  reads  the 
paper.  Mama  comes  home  from  work  and  goes 
shopping,  makes  supper,  does  the  laundry 
and  ironing,  and  helps  the  chUdren  wltb 
their  homework.  Sometimes,  papa  helps  out 
after  dinner  by  turning  on  the  television  set. 
In  Russia,  "A  good  wife  doesn't  let  her  hus- 
band help  her  keep  house.  She  keeps  it  clean 
herself,  sews  and  weaves  for  her  husband 
ana  children.  A  good  wife  Is  always  merry — 
she  always  smiles  and  makes  her  husbaod's 
life  easy  and  pleasant.  A  good  wife  doesn't 
interfere  In  her  husband's  business  talks,  and 
in  general  is  mostly  silent." 

Well,  those  were  the  rules  In  the  iSth  cen- 
tury, when  this  prescription  for  a  good  wife 
was  wTltten  In  the  "domostrol"  or  "rules  of 
the  household"  that  were  then  accepted  by 
church  and  state.  Though  contemporary  Rus- 
sian society  has  little  in  common  with  the 
15th  century,  the  influence  of  the  domostrol 
is  still  evident. 

Yet  mama's  role  lias  g^wn  enormously, 
although  she  continues  to  act  as  a  servant 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  In  the  16th  century, 
papa  was  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  today  he 
is  much  less  Imposing,  and  much  less  Influ- 
ential. A  woman  who  allows  her  husband  to 
loaf  around  the  apartment  whUe  she  does  all 
the  housework  is  also — in  many  familie»— 
the  pUlar  of  family  life  and  the  chief  decision 
maker. 

The  Russian  family  Is  one  of  the  Institu- 
tions that  Russians  love  most  about  their 
country.  In  Its  Ideal  form,  the  famUy  Is  a 
fortress  of  love  and  mutual  protection  whose 
walls  shield  all  within  from  an  uncertain 
outside  world.  Though  reality  may  seldom 
live  up  to  these  grand  IntenUons,  sentlmenUl 
Russians  (and  that  means  virtually  all  of 
them)  often  overlook  the  family's  faUures 
and  romanticize  Its  accomplishments. 

Modern  Soviet  society  does  not  challenge 
traditional  family  relationships  the  way  the 
fast-paced  societies  of  the  industralized  West 
do.  There  Is  no  sign  of  the  hedonistic  lifestyle 
here:  No  amusement  Industry  to  fill  leisure 
time,  no  cult  of  youth  and  beauty,  no  con- 
sumer Industry  for  children  or  cemeteries  for 
pets.  The  Soviet  population  is  relatively 
stable  and  Immobile. 

Parents  have  time  for  children,  and  chil- 
dren for  parents.  Soviet  sociologists  claim 
that  comparative  surveys  of  Russian  and 
Western  famUles  show  that  a  mother  or 
father  here  is  likely  to  devote  more  of  her  or 
his  week  to  the  children  than  does  a  Western 
parent.  There  are  fewer  distractions,  at  least 
iu  the  evening  and  on  UTjekends.  and  per- 
liaps — as  many  Russians  would  Insist — a 
greater  desire  to  share  the  cfcUd's  Uie. 
■  Sometimes  it's  silly."  one  mothei-  recently 
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admitted.  "We  sit  around  In  our  apartment 

me.  my  husband,  my  parents,  maybe  an  sunt 
and  uncle — and  everybody  is  UMklng  at  Kolya 
(age  8].  "What's  new  with  you,  Kolya?'  How's 
life,  S^lya?"  'Whats  happening  m  school, 
Kolya?"— Thats  aU  you  itear  lor  hours  at  a 
time."' 

At  Uie  opposite  extreme  Is  the  story  told 
in  a  woman's  letter  to  the  radio  program 
"Man  and  Society,"  perhaps  the  nearest  So- 
viet equivalent  to  a  personal  advice  column. 
"My  life  has  been  a  nightmare,"  the  woman 
wrote  from  Magadan,  a  remote  corner  of 
Eastern  Siberia  not  far  from  Alaska.  "I  got 
married  in  1946.  and  hoped  to  raise  a  happy 
family.  .  .  ."  Her  first  son  was  born  In  1947 
and — "perhaps  to  celebrate  this  event,"'  her 
husband  took  a  drink  of  vodka  that  aas  his 
downfall.  A  llfetline  of  drinking  foUowed. 
"Our  family  survived  extreme  material  diffi- 
culties, since  more  than  half  our  income  was 
spent  on  vodka."" 

Finally,  after  21  years  of  marriage,  she  and 
her  three  children  decided  to  throw  him  out 
of  the  house.  To  get  away  from  him  com- 
pletely they  went  to  Alagadao.  Papa  stayed 
In  the  Industrial  city  where  they'd  lived,  still 
drinking.  He  remarried,  then  divorced,  then 
moved  In  with  another  woman.  Several  years 
ago  he  had  a  stroke,  which  left  him  para- 
lyzed. Learning  of  this,  mother  and  children 
decided  to  invite  him  back. 

"He  getting  better  now."  the  a-oman  WTOte. 
"He's  back  at  work,  and  moet  Important,  he 
Isn't  drinking  any  spirits.  But  life  has  already 
passed  us  by.  We  can't  repeat  our  youth  .  .  ." 
Alcoholism  is  a  perpetxial  epidemic  in  this 
society.  There  are  no  published  statistics  on 
the  consumption  of  vodka  or  the  prevalence 
of  alcoholism,  but  evidence  of  it  can  be  seen 
on  the  streets  of  any  village  or  town.  Perhaps 
40  per  cent  of  all  divorces  are  caused  by 
drunkenness,  according  to  sociologists'  re- 
search. 

Vodka  and  wine  play  an  lm[>ortant  role  in 
Soviet  family  life.  What  does  an  ordinary 
worker"s  family  do  to  celebrate  a  birthday 
or  a  big  event?  "Buy  a  bottle  of  vodka,"  Is 
the  most  common  reply.  An  enormous  Rus- 
sian woman  who  works  as  a  Janitor  confided 
that  she  would  need  20  (half  pint]  bottles 
for  the  four-day  May  Day  weekend. 

Family  celebrations  are  likely  to  happen  at 
home.  Millions  of  Soviets — very  likely  the  vast 
majority — never  go  to  a  restaurant.  (Restau- 
rants are  neither  good  nor  common.  In  Mos- 
cow, the  best-served  city  In  the  country,  there 
are  127  of  them — or  one  for  every  65,000  in- 
habitants.) ITie  Russian  "table"  for  a  big 
oocaaion  Is  another  of  the  things  Russians 
love  most  about  their  country. 

Besides  vodka,  it  wlU  be  piled  high  wltb 
a  dozen  different  "zakuskl"  (hors  d'oeuvrea). 
from  canned  sprats  in  oil  to  elaborate  Cau- 
casian chicken  In  walnut  sauce.  The  com« 
paay  can  easily  spend  au  hour  or  two  oveJ 
these  washing  them  down  with  the  toasti 
that  Inevitably  accompany  the  consumption 
of  alcohol. 

A  soup  may  follow  the  zakuskl.  and  a  plec« 
of  meat,  or  perhaps  a  duck,  will  follow  the 
soup.  Mama  and  grandma  serve  and  cleai 
the  dishes — none  of  which  match  each 
other — and  yell  at  the  young  people  to  eat 
more  of  everything.  Three  generations  crowd 
around  the  table,  many  sitting  on  stools,  be- 
cause there  are  never  enough  chahs,  and 
all  crowded,  because  the  table  is  always  too 
small.  The  men  tell  Jokes  and  give  toasts, 
the  girls  gossip  and  tease. 

There  Is  no  cocktail  hour,  no  coffee  In  the 
drawing  room  afterward  ( there "s  no  drawing 
room),  and  somehow.  It  is  usually  more  fun 
than  any  dinner  party  In  Washington  or 
London. 

If  Soviet  society  lacks  the  distractions  from 
family  life  typical  of  Western  countries,  It 
has  substitute  distractions  of  Its  own.  The 
most  Important  of  these  Is  the  requirement 
that  able-bodied  women,  particularly  hi  the 
city,  hold  a  full-time  Job. 

For  some  traditionalists,  this  Is  an  out- 
rage. .Mexander  I.  Solzheuitsvn,  the  author, 
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stated  the  conservative  view  of  women  at 
work  In  his  recently  published  open  letter 
to  the  Soviet  leaders: 

"How  can  one  fall  to  feel  shame  and  com- 
passion at  the  sight  of  our  women  carrying 
heavy  burrows  of  stones  for  paving  the 
street  .  .  .?  When  we  contemplate  such 
scenes,  what  more  Is  there  to  say,  what  doubt 
can  there  possibly  be?  Who  would  hesitate  to 
abandon  the  financing  of  South  American 
revolutionaries  to  free  our  women  from  this 
bondage?" 

Old  women  doing  hard  physical  labor  are 
an  embarrassment  to  many  Soviet  officials, 
but  the  general  notion  that  women  should 
work  is  not.  "The  state's  Interest  presupposes 
only  one  decision,"  Elena  Ivanova,  a  -senior 
editor  of  the  government  newspaper  Izvestia 
said  recently.  "The  country  needs  hands  for 
work,  including  women's  hands  .  .  ." 

To  a  large  extent,  women  agree.  In  surveys, 
half  or  more  of  the  working  women  ques- 
tioned regularly  say  that  they  work  for  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  not  Just  for  the 
money.  Mrs.  Ivanova  points  out  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  college  graduates  In  the  country 
are  women.  "Do  they  want  to  sit  at  home 
and  waste  their  qualifications?"  she  asked. 
"Of  course  not."  Polls  show  that  the  higher 
a  woman's  level  of  education,  the  more  she 
wants  to  work,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
children  she  heis. 

The  compromises  available  to  an  American 
middle-class  woman  who  wants  to  raise  a 
family  and  pursue  a  career  are  not  available 
here.  The  Soviet  economy  Is  rigid,  and  Soviet 
Institutions  live  by  a  stern  rule  book.  They 
do  not  believe  in  women  taking  10  years  off, 
or  starting  a  career  at  35,  or  working  part 
time.  Either  you  work,  or  you  don't. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  system  puts  a  psy- 
chological strain  on  women.  As  one  sociologist 
observed  recently,  Soviet  women  may  start 
life  on  an  equal  footing  with  males,  study, 
begin  work  and  marry  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity, but  suddenly  lose  their  equality  with 
the  arrival  of  a  child,  if  not  earlier. 

In  Russian  famUles  a  child  is  the  mother"s 
business,  whether  or  not  her  Job.  her  house- 
work and  shopping  already  fill  her  time.  A 
working  woman  with  a  child  in  this  society 
has  an  enormous  amount  of  work — 30  hours 
a  week,  according  to  one  survey,  on  top  of 
a  work  week  that  averages  45  hours  including 
transportation  to  and  from  the  Job. 

If  she  finds  a  place  for  her  baby  in  a 
nursery  or  kindergarten,  a  Soviet  woman  is 
still  on  call  in  case  of  Illness.  Day  care  cen- 
ters won't  keep  a  sick  baby,  for  fear  others 
will  catch  the  Illness,  so  the  mother  must 
take  care  of  her  child  at  home.  (She  Is  given 
some  paid  leave  from  work  for  this  pxu^ose.) 
Work  discipline  is  lax  in  most  Soviet  fac- 
tories and  offices.  Many  women  manage  to 
do  errands  on  office  time.  "A  woman  scientist 
in  our  Institute  is  about  one-third  as  produc- 
tive as  a  man,"  a  research  chemist  claimed. 
Babysitters  are  virtually  unheard  of  here. 
Either  the  baby  goes  out  with  the  adults, 
or  mama  stays  home — unless  there's  a  grand- 
mother who  can  be  persuaded  to  look  after 
the  child.  Soviet  teenagers  don't  seem  to  have 
the  entreprenetirlal  spirit  or  the  confidence 
of  their  elders  that  would  be  necessary  11 
they  were  to  copy  the  American  babysitting 
system. 

Like  most  Soviet  workers,  a  working 
woman  is  entitled  to  a  month  of  paid  holi- 
day each  year.  In  theory,  this  vacation  could 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  famUy,  and  often 
It  is.  But  it  is  conunon  for  Soviet  parents  to 
take  separate  holidays.  This  is  officially — 
though  coincldentally — encouraged. 

Places  in  trade  union  sanltorla.  rest  homes 
and  resorts — the  most  sought-after  holiday 
spots  In  the  Soviet  Union— are  allocated  at 
work.  Unless  husband  and  wife  work  in  the 
same  place,  they  cannot  expect  to  get  spaces 
In  the  same  resort  at  the  same  time.  So  they 
often  go  off  alone  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  The  effect  of  this  on  family  life  has  been 
repeatedly  criticized  in  the  press  and  in  so- 
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clologlcal    studies,    but    without    apparent 
effect. 

(There  aren't  spaces  In  these  resorts  for 
even  half  the  population,  so  many  Soviet 
citizens  do  take  their  vacations  with  their 
families — even  if  they'd  rather  not.) 

The  question  remains  what  Is  Russian 
family  life  really  like?  Hopefully  some  of  the 
answers  have  been  Included  In  these  articles, 
but  a  lot  of  them  haven't.  For  an  outsider 
who  has  had  only  a  limited  opportunity  to 
see  families  at  home,  many  of  the  answers 
remain  out  of  reach. 

For  an  American,  it  Is  Instructive  to  reflect 
on  typical  aspects  of  middle-class  American 
life  which  have  no  obvious  equivalent  here. 
The  list  is  long.  r 

There  Is  no  family  car  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
save  in  about  one  In  14  families  in  Moscow, 
one  in  70  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  There 
Is  no  house,  but  rather  a  small  apartment  for 
the  luckiest  families  (In  urban  areas,  about 
half  the  total),  and  a  room  for  the  others. 
It  is  an  officially  stated  goal  of  Soviet  hous- 
ing policy  that  every  citizen  should  have  his 
own  room  in  his  own  apartment,  but  the  goal 
Is  Just  a  distant  hope  now. 

The  consumer  goods  that  set  the  tone  of 
American  family  life  don't  exist  here.  There 
are  no  cold  Cokes  In  the  refrigerator  (which 
Is  tiny.  If  it  exists),  no  cartons  of  milk 
brought  home  by  the  milkman,  no  garbage 
disposals  or  food  freezers. 

There  Is  nothing  here  to  compare  with  the 
organized  activities  that  occupy  American 
children  and  become  the  focal  points  of  so 
many  families'  lives.  Schools  don't  have  or- 
ganized athletic  teams  or — except  in  special 
cases — bands  or  orchestras.  Dancing  classes, 
pottery  classes,  church  choirs — none  exist. 
Nor  do  part-time  Jobs  for  young  people. 

Life  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  quieter,  duller 
and  harder  than  In  the  West.  It  Is  also  more 
secure.  No  one  need  fear  unemployment.  In- 
flation or  a  financially  catastrophic  Illness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  outside  a  very 
special  elite  can  realistically  hope  to  visit  the 
Champs  Elysees  or  the  canals  of  Venice.  The 
state  provides,  but  It  also  withholds. 

In  the  unique  environment  that  Soviet 
society  has  created,  family  life  goes  on  in 
recognizable  patterns.  Kids  come  home  from 
school,  have  something  to  eat,  go  out  to  play. 
Mothers  prepare  supper,  fathers  read  the  eve- 
ning paper,  everybody  watches  television. 
"We're  living  well,"  Russians  like  to  tell  each 
other,  "Life  Is  good." 

Moscow. — Money — a  remnant  of  capitalism 
that  Is  supposed  to  disappear  when  true  com- 
munism Is  achieved— still  exerts  a  powerful 
Influence  on  daily  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rubles  and  kopecks  do  not  have  the  tyran- 
nical power  that  dollars  and  cents  achieve  In 
American  life,  because  Soviet  society  is  not 
as  oriented  toward  consumption.  It  couldn't 
be.  since  it  doesn't  produce  a  fraction  as 
many  consumer  goods. 

Here  the  Issue  Is  still  subsistence,  or  some- 
thing a  little  better.  The  average  Soviet  fam- 
ily spends  its  entire  Income  on  necessities, 
with  liUle  left  for  frills.  A  five-ruble  bottle 
of  champagne  Is  a  grand  splurge  for  many. 
On  the  other  hand,  extreme  poverty  is  un- 
usual. , 

To  a  foreigner  who  developed  monetarv 
reflexes  In  the  capitalist  world,  the  role  of 
money  in  Soviet  society  seems  tinlque — not 
for  what  It  can  do.  but  for  what  it  cannot. 
The  acquisition  of  a  lot  of  money  does  not 
assure  a  Soviet  family  a  radical  Improve- 
ment in  its  standard  of  living.  Sudden  wealth 
would  allow  a  better  diet  and  more  clothes, 
but  mere  money  won't  buy  a  big  new  apart- 
ment, a  new  c.ir  or  a  summer  vacation  In 
Yugoslavia. 

Those  things  are  allocated,  not  sold.  The 
best  apartments  are  assigned  to  Communist 
Party  officials  and  other  influential  citizens. 
The  opportunity  to  buy  a  new  car  is  sim- 
ilarly distributed  as  a  privilege.  Foreign  travel 
is  the  rarest — and  thus  the  most  coveted — 
privilege  of  all,   and  no  amount  of  money 
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can  substitute  for  the  official  permission  to 
go  abroad. 

"For  many  people."  a  Moscow  film  director 
recently  argued,  "money  doesn't  give  satis- 
faction— it  creates  difficulties.  Spending 
money  is  difficult. 

He  explaUied:  A  family  without  preten- 
sions can  4qiuite  easily  maintain  a  simple 
life — a  basic  diet,  ordinary  clothes  worn  un- 
til threadbare,  vodka  and  television  for  en- 
tertainment. Such  families  are  common. 

If  a  sudden  Jump  in  Income  induces  that 
family  to  try  to  live  better,  life  becomes 
complicated.  Any  attempt  to  improve  the 
family's  diet,  for  Instance,  would  require  a 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  shopping.  Good  foods  are  the  hardest  to 
get,  and  they  attract  the  longest  lines  in 
the  shops. 

A  determined  effort  to  acquire  the  best 
food  available  In  Moscow  absorbs  hours  a 
week  beyond  the  time  it  would  take  to  ptir- 
chase  a  diet  of  cheese,  salami,  bread,  cab- 
bage and  dairy  products. 

It  Is  no  easier  to  buy  clothes.  "Some  peo- 
ple," the  movie  director  said,  "can  never  buy 
a  new  suit — when  they've  got  the  money, 
there  are  no  suits,  and  when  there  are  suits, 
they  haven't  got  the  money."  Women  inter- 
ested in  acquiring  the  best  Yugoslav  or  Hun- 
garian fashions  that  are  sometimes  sold  here 
mtist  devote  hours  to  scouring  the  stores  and 
collecting  inside  Information.  (A  tip  from  a 
salesgirl  about  when  Polish  sweaters  are  go- 
ing on  sale  is  worth  a  week  of  wlndow-shop- 
Plng.) 

The  movie  director  thinks  many  people 
are  so  put  off  by  these  difficulties  that  they 
would  rather  live  their  simple,  subsistence 
lives.  But  many  Soviet  citizens  are  also  will- 
ing to  go  to  whatever  lengths  are  required 
to  get  more  and  better  consumer  goods.  The 
other  day  a  full  colonel  in  the  Red  Army 
was  seen  in  Moscow  waiting  patiently  in  a 
long  line  to  buy  a  pair  of  Hungarian  shoes. 
Money  does  talk  on  the  Soviet  black  mar- 
kets which   seem  to  be  extensive. 

The  term  Is  misleading,  for  many  "black 
market"  sales  are  simply  unofficial  exchanges 
between  friends  at  free  market  prices.  For 
six  to  eight  rubles,  for  Instance,  one  can 
buy  a  one-ruble  coupon  valuable  in  special 
hard-currency  shops  that  sell  imported  goods. 
The  coupons  are  sold  by  people  who  have 
worked  abroad  and  earned  hard  currency,  or 
had   it   sent   to  them  by  relatives. 

This  winter  a  pair  of  foreign-made  ladies' 
boots  on  platform  soles  cost  150  rubles  on  the 
black  market.  The  prices  for  foreign-made 
double-breasted  sheepskin  coats  began  at 
750  rubles. 

The  official  press  periodically  reveals  that 
bribery  Is  a  phenomenon  of  modern  Soviet 
life.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  daughter,  theo- 
retically entitled  to  a  two-room  apartment 
could  offer  the  right  local  official  1,000  rubles 
and  find  himself  with  three  rooms.  A  man 
building  a  cottage  In  the  country  might  get 
the  lumber  he  needs  with  a  well-placed  "tip" 
in  a  state  construction  organization. 

Millions  of  Soviet  citizens  are  prepared  to 
risk  a  little  money  In  the  hope  of  making  a 
lot.  State  sponsored  lotteries  are  popular.  So 
is  the  race  track  In  Moscow,  where  betting  is 
allowed,  though  the  payoffs  are  miserly.  In 
many  offices,  the  female  employees,  maintain 
a  '"black  cash  box"'  to  which  each  contributes 
five  or  ten  rubles  a  month,  then  takes  her 
chance  in  a  winner-take-all  drawing. 

The  average  family  lives  on  a  modest 
budget.  According  to  published  statistics, 
that  family  (composed  of  3.5  people  and  1.6 
wage  earners)  has  a  monthly  Income  of 
about  220  rubles.  This  is  $285  at  the  official 
exchange  rate,  but  the  comparison  Is  mis- 
leading. A  small  Soviet-made  Plat  costs  5,500 
rubles.  A  pound  of  tomatoes  in  the  farmers' 
market  may  cost  four  rubles  in  early  spring. 
•According  to  the  book  "Family  Needs  and 
Income,'"  published  here  In  1967,  a  well-bal- 
anced, nutritional  diet  costs  about  50  rubles 
per  person  per  month.  Thtis  the  typical  fam- 
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ily  would  hare  to  spend  175  rubles  »  month 
ou  food,  were  it  to  eat  that  well.  la  fact, 
mo6t  families  seem  to  spead  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  their  cash  income  on  food,  and  settle  for 
«>methliis  less  ttuoi  the  Ideal  diet. 

Another  10  to  20  per  cent  goes  for  rent,  gas 
and  electrlcltr.  (Rents  are  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  state.) 

That  leaves  the  average  family  with,  say, 
50  to  100  rubles  a  month  for  clothing,  trans- 
portation, entertainment,  medicines  {which 
are  only  partially  paid  for  by  the  state  med- 
ical system)  and  inoldental.s.  Thus  a  basic 
item  like  a  200-ruble  television  set  will  ab- 
sorb all  the  family's  spending  money  for  two 
or  tliree  months. 

Wealthier  people — members  of  the  Soviet 
middle  class — have  family  incomes  of  350  to 
600  rubles  a  month,  which  leave  them  a  lltUe 
more  flexibility.  A  chemist  and  his  wife  who 
make  500  rubles  a  month  say  they  spend  at 
leasi  220  on  food  for  themselves  and  two 
Baas.  The  rest  goes  on  ordinary  expenditures, 
"and  we  never  have  anything  left  at  the  end 
of  the  montli." 

Other  middle-class  families  Invest  In  tlte 
status  symbols  of  contemporary  Uosoow — 
antique  furniture  (which  was  aoorned  just  a 
few  years  ago) ,  old  jewelry,  china,  crystal  and 
carpets. 

Some  people  save  money,  too.  Soviet  sav- 
ings batiks  (which  pay  3  per  cent  interest) 
hare  deposits  of  about  70  billion  rubles,  an 
average  ot  280  rubles  per  man.  woman  sod 
child  la  the  conntry.  This  appears  to  be 
rainy  day  money.  When  asked,  most  people 
express  surprise  st  the  size  of  personal  sav- 
ings, and  claim  tbey  themselves  spend  all 
they  earn.  Ous  expLaaation  for  these  sav- 
ings Is  that  many  people  cannot  find  the 
products  they  would  happily  buy.  If  they  were 
avaUable.  The  waiting  time  to  buy  *  car 
stretches  to  several  years  in  many  towns. 

3ome  of  these  savings  undoubtedly  belong 
to  the  very  rich — a  tiny  sUce  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety, whose  lives  have  little  in  common  with 
ordinary  dtiseos'.  A  couple  like  Roman 
Shedrtn.  the  composer,  and  hU  wife,  Maya 
Ptlsetskaya.  the  prima  ballerina  of  the  Bol- 
shol.  probably  earn  several  thousand  rubles 
a  month — more  tlian  a  worker  can  make  In 
»  year.  They  have  a  large  Moscow  apartment. 
»  forelgii  car.  a  big  country  dacha,  hired  help, 
foreign  clothes  and  much  more  that  oidUiary 
Ru&alans  never  even  dream  of. 


ST.  RITA'S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
CELEBRATED 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

I  OF   VIRCTNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvndav.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS,  Mi'.  Speaker,  this  year 
St.  Rita's  Church  In  Alexandila,  Va.,  Is 
ctiebrating  its  50th  annlvBrsary  as  a 
parish.  On  Sunday,  October  20,  the  cor- 
nerstone from  the  original  church  build- 
ing -r-III  be  relald  next  to  the  cornerstone 
in  tl^e  present  church. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
v.ould  like  to  Insei-t  at  tills  point  In  the 
Recorb  a  recent  news  article  describing 
the  golden  jubilee  celebration.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  the 
l>arlsh  to  idace  a  copy  ot  today's  Con- 
CRESsioifAL  Rzcoxo  wlth  Other  memora- 
bilia oT  chuiTh  history  imder  the  comer- 
stone. 

MzxAHORiA     Pasishioness     Celkbkate     Sr. 
Rita's  Goloeh  Jubix.se 

I',  was  a  grand  night  for  singing  and  cele- 
hrswing  as  St.  RiU's  Church  of  Alexandria 
marked  "Fifty  Ooldea  Tears"  as  a  parlsli 
iast  Sattirday  lUght;  the  e%'enlng  beginning 
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with  a  Solemn  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  In  the 
modified  Gothic-stvle  church  at  3815  Russell 
Rtttd. 

Memories  were  evoked  for  the  parishionera 
from  the  first  moment  o(  ttte  eatranee  pro- 
ce-ssion.  for  along  with  their  new  Bishop  of 
Arlington,  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Welsh,  who  was 
making  his  first  visit  to  their  church,  were 
familiar  faces  which  had  come  and  gone  over 
the  years,  tlielr  former  bishop,  two  former 
pastors,  fom>er  associates  aiid  ti^-o  former 
deacons,  now  ordained;  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
wlio  had  long  taught  In  the  parish  school, 
and  lectors.  Later  some  lay  members  of  the 
community  who  had  a  long  history  in  the 
church,  some  as  charter  members  ot  the  little 
community  who  first  met  In  a  cobbler's  shop 
in  1913,  and  then  the  Uttle  church  in  Mt. 
IdA.  a  mission  of  St.  Marys  built  in  1914. 
were  to  form  the  offertory  procession. 

Bishop  Welsh  was  the  prtnclpsl  celebrant 
at  the  UasB  which  combined  folk  music  and 
lAtln  hymns,  and  he  was  flanked  byYetlred 
Bishop  John  J.  Rvisaeli  of  Richmond  and 
their  pastor.  Father  Francis  L.  Bradlcan. 

Seated  in  a  place  of  honor  in  the  sanctuary 
was  Msgr.  Leoi^ard  J.  Koater,  flrst  pastor  of 
St.  Rita's  when  it  vras  elevated  to  parish 
statns  in  1924.  now  pastor-emeritus  at  St. 
Charles,  Arlington. 

Father  Edward  P.  Browne,  pastor  from 
1967-72,  in  his  hmnUy  traced  the  history  of 
St.  Rita's,  but  said.  "If  yon  t*lk  only  aboat 
the  buildings,  you're  not  talking  about  a 
parish.  A  parish  is  most  of  all  the  people," 
he  said,  "and  the  priests  who  spread  the  gos- 
pels and  help  to  build  community.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  a  good,  dedicated,  sealous 
priesthood,  varied  in  talent,  varied  in  virtue, 
but  one  in  dedloatloa  to  the  people.  My  life 
with  the  people  of  St.  Rita's."  he  said,  "were 
among  the  happiest  yean  of  my  life  because 
of  the  people.  They  are  unique."  he  said, 
"because  there  are  children  In  the  school, 
wliose  parents  and  grandparents  built  the 
church  before  thetn  and  they  are  stiU  cacry- 
hig  on.  We  are  iiidebted  to  those  of  the  past," 
he  asserted,  "and  we  must  oonUnue  to  buUd 
ourselves,  so  that  we  wlU  have  r^nirthtng  to 
pass  on  to  those  in  the  future.  As  we  cele- 
brate this  Ooldea  JubUee.  may  it  awaken  tn 
us  a  reiMwed  sense  of  oommunity  and  may 
v.e  especially  remember  Msgr.  EmnMtt  P. 
Gallagher."  (Msgr.  Gallagher,  who  died  in 
1968.  had  beoome  pastor  In  1947  and  had 
overseen  the  building  of  the  present  church 
and  school  complex.)  "Ijbt,  \ia  pray  for  the 
future."  Father  Browne  concluded,  "that 
Cod  will  bless  St^  Rita's  with  many  young 
men  and  womea.  who  will  dedicate  them- 
selves »a  priests  and  Sisters." 

Bearing  the  gUU  at  the  Offertory  were 
five  parishioners,  whose  family  roots  go  deep 
in  the  church's  history,  lii^  Catherine  Cou- 
sins. Anthony  GiamnUttarlo,  Miss  Frances 
Conlon.  Miss  Mary  Coulon,  and  Miss  Caiiiille 
DeLane,  first  organist  of  the  original  church. 
It  was  a  happy,  ebullient  crowd  of  250 
which  gathered  later  for  a  reception  and 
dinner  at  the  round,  red-covered  tables  at 
the  Ramada  Inn  on  North  Fairfax  Street.  A 
string  trio  circulated  throughout  the  room 
playing  "requests"  and  Bighop  Russell  dis- 
played a  fine  tenor  as  he  joined  In  "Santa 
Lucia."  and  Father  Bradlcan  in  "Galwav 
Bay."  For  Bishop  Welsh  there  was  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Polka." 

Father  Bradlcan  spoke  of  his  pride  In  St. 
Rita's,  and  thanked  all  the  laity  who  had 
helped  "to  make  It  what  it  is"  as  well  as 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  for  their  work  In 
the  parish  school.  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
former  pastors  and  "especially  Msgr.  Gallag- 
her, who  set  us  up  and  got  us  started.  We 
shall  work  unitedly  for  the  good  of  the  par- 
ish to  help  each  other  and  make  it  one  ot  the 
finest  In  the  diocese,"  he  told  his  people. 
Msgr.  Koster,  first  pastor,  called  "those  days 
the  liappleet  of  my  life.  It  has  always  been  a 
family."  he  said.  His  final  words  T^*ere  drowned 
out  by  a  standing  ovation. 

Bishop  Russell  who  served  as  bishop  from 
1958-73,  said,  "I  come  Ui  great,  good  humor 
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as  yoiu-  'retarded'  bishop.  I  am  able  to  look 
back  and  say  these  have  been  good  years."  he 
said.  "All  through  the  years  St.  Rita's  has 
been  a  wonderfiU  parish.  I  hope  that  it  wui 
continue  to  be  even  though  we  are  'sepa- 
rated' brethren."  he  said,  referring  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  diocese  of  Richmond.  Down  In 
'the  holy  city.'  we  miss  you,"  he  concluded, 
"but  we  pray  that  Ood  will  bless  yoiur  new 
bishop  and  will  bless  you." 

Continuing  the  Jocular  tone  of  Bishop 
Russell's  remarks.  Bishop  Welsh  told  him, 
"We're  glad  to  have  you  back  and  hope  you 
have  no  trouble  at  the  border."  To  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Rita's  he  said,  "No  amount  of 
searching  liad  found  any  substitute  for  a 
parish.  This  celebration,  this  Jxibllee."  he 
said,  "represents  a  great  continuity  of  priests, 
and  people,  and  a  spiritual  continuity. 

"The  Chiutih."  he  said,  "has  been  caught 
up  in  the  acceleration  of  change,  as  well. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  does  not  die,  and 
that  Is  the  devotion  to  the  saints  xst  the 
places  where  we  worship."  He  spoke  of  the 
"downgrading  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother.  I  don't  know  quite  what  was  behind 
It,"  he  said,  "but  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
kind  of  continuity  that  you  have  had  in  your 
parish  of  St.  Rita.  There  hasn't  been  any  re»l 
change.""  \m  said.  "Thoughts  have  been  up- 
dated, but  real  theologians  are  as  true  today 
to  patron  saints  and  especially  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  as  they  ever  were.  Pope  John,  who 
gave  us  tlie  Vatican  Council,  said  15  decades 
of  the  Rosary  a  day,"  he  said,  "and  the  Coun- 
cU  wrote  at  great  length  about  the  Blessed 
Mother,  more  than  any  other  Council.  Wlien 
Pope  Paul  closed  the  Council,  be  gave  Marv 
one  more  name — 'Mother  of  the  Church!' 
This  Is  not  ancient  history,"  the  Bishop  said, 
"this  Is  in  recent  days.  It  is  a  crucial  fact,  " 
he  said,  "that  from  the  earliest  moments  of 
the  Church.  Mary  has  been  Included  In  es- 
sential dogma  of  tlie  church." 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PERSPBCTTIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOtreE  OP  EEPEESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  quality  of  tlie  environment  is  of  prop- 
er concern  to  each  citizen.  Tlie  concern 
Is  reflected  in  the  great  volimie  of  legis- 
lation Introduced  In  the  Congress  each 
session  with  the  objectlre  of  improving 
the  quality  of  life  araflable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  intensity  of  concern  can  some- 
times cause  loss  of  perspective  on  tlie 
distance  the  Nation  already  has  traveled 
toward  tlie  common  goal  of  a  better  en- 
vironment. 

A  refreshing  examination  of  the  eco- 
logical situation  has  been  published  In 
the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Times  by  the  asso- 
ciate editor.  Mr.  Bob  Ward,  from  an  in- 
terview with  a  farmer  in  north  Alabama, 
Mr.  Holland  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker's  thoughtful  comments  and 
Mr.  Ward's  skillful  presentation  erf  the 
■views  are  most  worthwhile  and  I  Include 
them  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  so  that 
others  may  appreciate  this  fresh  per- 
spective: 

ENvnoNMZNTAi.     PESspKnTVE:     Oj«    Man's 

View  or  How  Bss  It  Isn't 

(By  Bob  Ward) 

At  60  years  of  age,  Holland  Baker  seems 
a  tad  too  young  to  be  termed  an  oldtlmer. 
Still,  he  likes  to  talk  about  how  things 
tiaed  to  be,  back  In  the  good  old  days. 
Except,   B.s   he  remembers   them,   they   were 
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the  bad  old  days.  But,  that  Is,  with  respect 
to  what  Is  today  lumped  tinder  the  twin 
headings  of  Ecology  and  The  Environment. 
What  disturbs  Baker  is  the  popular  view 
that  the  natural  environment  has  reached  Its 
sorriest  state  ever,  that  pollution  of  the  ele- 
ments and  despoliation  of  the  land  hfeve  nev- 
er before  been  so  bad.  He  regards  such  think- 
ing as  alarmist  and  he  blames  It  on  "mass 
hypnotism" — and  on  Ignorance,  of  past  con- 
ditions as  well  as  present. 

"It  seems  like  so  often  some  of  the  best- 
educated  people  are  so  Ignorant  on  this  ecol- 
ogy thing,"  says  Baker.  "I  claim  the  ecology 
Is  In  better  shape  than  It's  ever  been." 

Holland  Baker.  It  should  be  quickly  noted, 
is  no  ecologist,  no  certified  scientist  of  any 
kind.  He  has  a  small  farm  on  Highway  72 
West  at  Monrovia,  to  which  be  has  recently 
retired  after  25  years  as  a  HuntsvUle  postai 
worker.  His  own  formal  education  was  brief, 
stopping  short  of  high  school.  But  this  fath- 
er of  two  grown  children  reads  a  great  deal, 
he  Is  widely  traveled,  and  his  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  the  environment  does  date 
back  better  than  half  a  century. 

He  can  cite  dozens  of  examples  of  an  en- 
vironment that  is  today  better,  not  worse, 
than  it  used  to  be.  » 

"Think  how  It  was  In  the  1920s  and  "308" 
he  says.  "'To  tell  you  the  truth,  this  whole 
country — and  by  that  I  mean  the  South- 
east— was  washed  away  back  then.  We  had 
forest  fires  all  the  time.  And  about  the  time 
trees  got  big  enough  to  make  a  stick  of 
stovewood,  they  were  chopped  down  and 
burned  up. 

"Now,  I  don't  go  back  to  tlie  last  century, 
but  my  father  did — he  was  born  right  after 
the  ClvU  War.  About  the  time  of  the  end  of 
that  war,  this  country  was  used  up  and  worn 
out.  It  had  been  "cottoned  to  death,"  as  they 
sav."' 

As  one  small  indicator  of  how  soil  condi- 
tions have  changed.  Baker  points  to  the  100- 
acre  farm  on  rolling  land  he  bought  In  1946. 
He  had  applied  for  a  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loan  to  help  him  buy  the  place.  It 
took  the  agency  almost  a  year  to  decide  to 
let  the  loan  go  though,  he  recalls,  "because 
the  land  was  so  poor,  they  weren't  at  all 
sure  the  place  was  worth  even  the  $330-a- 
year  payment  on  the  loan." 

"This  land,  like  a  lot  of  other  land  around 
here,  was  absolutely  worn  out.  There  wasn't 
one  acre  on  the  place  that  was  considered 
Class  A  land — land  that  would  make  a  bale 
of  cotton  to  the  acre." 

Today,  his  land  is  restored  to  production, 
thanks  to  fertilizers  and  years  of  caring  for 
it.  Because  it  Is  eo  heavily  contoured.  It  re- 
mains marginal  land  for  row  crops  and  fit 
only  for  grazing,  and  so  Baker  has  it  In  pas- 
ture for  the  beef  cattle  he  raises.  But  the  soli 
conditions  have  been  so  restored,  he  says, 
that  his  land  could  produce  up  to  two  bales 
of  cotton  per  acre  for  a  year  or  two— until, 
with  the  plant  cover  gone,  all  the  topsoll  had 
washed  away. 

Baker's  point  Is  that  he,  along  with  vir- 
tually all  farmers  today,  have  learned  not  to 
mistreat  this  facet  of  the  environment  that 
way. 

But  that's  not  by  any  means  all  that's 
changed. 

"Across  the  board,  the  ecology  Is^in  so 
much  better  shape  than  It  was  40  or  50  years 
ago,"  argues  Baker  good-naturedly,  "it's  Just 
amazing  to  me  that  people  are  so  perturbed 
over  It.  Any  area  you  could  name  Is  Im- 
proved. Back  35  years  ago,  for  Instance,  when 
HuntsvUle  had  16,000  population  and  there 
were  probably  10,000  cars  In  the  county, 
those  cars  were  probably  doing  far  more  pol- 
luting per  car  than  cars  today  do. 

"And  take  the  coal  fires  we  used  to  have. 
They  were  the  worst  air  polluters.  I've  had 
asthma  all  my  life  and  I  ti.sed  to  go  Into  town 
in  wintertime  on  a  frosty  morning.  Every 
store  burned  coal  for  heat,  as  did  an  awful 
lot  of  houses,  and  the  air  would  be  so  heavy 
with  smoke.  And  back  then  all  the  smoke- 
stacks at  the  mills  and  factories  and  laun- 
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dries  were  belching  forth  thick  black  smoke 
all  the  time." 

And  then  there  were  the  forest  and  woods 
fires. 

"A  lot  of  people  out  in  the  country,"  Baker 
recalls,  "would  set  the  woods  on  fire,  and  just 
let  them  burn,  and  there  would  be  a  smoky 
haze  all  through  the  air  around  the  moun- 
tains here.  The  farmers  did  It  to  improve  the 
browse  for  their  cattle.  Well,  we  don't  see 
much  of  that  today.  People  today  think  all 
forest  fires  are  so  bad,  but  the  Indians  used 
to  do  the  same  thing  and  so  do  foresters 
today. 

"And  people  now  yell  about  others  who 
might  burn  a  pile  of  leaves  in  their  yard, 
and  then  these  same  people  turn  around 
and  go  inside  to  build  a  fire  In  their  fire- 
places that  bums  for  hours  and  puts  out  10 
times  as  much  smoke." 

And  consider  water  pollution.  HuntsvUle 
Spring  Branch,  for  example,  decades  ago  was 
so  filthy  It  was  called — weU,  as  Baker  deli- 
cately explains,  it  had  "the  appellation  of 
a  common  fotir -letter  word  in  front  of  the 
word  "Creek." " 

"They  dumped  aU  the  sewage  of  HuntsvUle 
Into  It,"  he  recalls.  "It  went  all  the  way  to 
the  river,  just  open  like  that.  But  that  was 
nothing  unusual  back  then.  Every  city  be- 
tween AsheviUe,  N.C.,  clean  on  down  and 
around  to  Paducah,"  Ky.,  at  the  other  end, 
dumped  their  sewage  into  the  Tennessee 
River — untreated.  And  most  of  them  took 
their  drinking  water  from  just  above  where 
they  dumped  their  sewage.  They  called  them- 
selves purifying  It  before  using  It,  but  I  don't 
know  how  much  purifying  they  really  did  In 
those  days." 

Pish  and  wildlife  are  other  ecological  con- 
cerns which  Biilcer  mentions. 

"'We  used  to  fish  on  the  river  a  week  with- 
out catching  a  thing,"  he  remembers.  "Now, 
aftsr  they've  built  the  dams,  you  can't  go 
without  catching  fish.  The  ecologlsts  today 
yell  against  building  dams,  but  dams  help 
fish  and  wildlife.  There  weren't  any  ducks 
along  ^e  river  here  untU  the  dams  were 
buUt,  not  to  mention  all  the  fish  that  were 
killed  and  land  ruined  before  flood  control 
came. 

"And  take  wild  game,  for  Instance.  My 
daddy  never  saw  a  deer.  Now  they're  all  over 
the  place.  And  beaver  were  only  a  fond  mem- 
ory around  here.  Now  you  see  them;  they've 
worked  their  way  up  Limestone  Creek  from 
the  Tennessee  and  are  beyond  the  Capshaw 
area  now.  I've  got  squirrels  returning  to  my 
place  after  aU  these  years,  now  that  the  nut 
trees  are  getting  big.  And  woodchucks  are 
taking  over  the  place.  And  I  even  get  wUd 
duck  In  my  pond." 

Baker  Is  especially  critical  of  entironmen- 
tallsts'  alarm  over  phosphates,  particularly 
phosphates  In  detergents  under  attack  be- 
cause they  cause  excessive  algae  growth  In 
rivers  and  lakes. 

"The  phosphates  you  find  In  detergents," 
he  argtics,  "are  approximately  the  same 
chemical  constituents  In  many  fertilizers, 
such  as  the  one  I  use.  But  the  fish  In  my 
pond  are  waxing  fat  on  the  same  chemicals 
they're  trying  to  ban  In  detergents.  I  think 
the  public  Is  being  fed  a  lot  of  malarkey  on 
phosphates.  It's  largely  because  of  phos- 
phates and  other  chemical  fertilizers  that 
we're  now  getting  50  to  60  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  The  average  com  yield  in  this  coun- 
try used  to  be  15  to  16  bushels. 

"Now,  I  don't  have  anything  against  or- 
ganic famhig — I  keep  a  compost  heap  myself. 
But  what  a  lot  of  people  who  are  against 
chemical  fertilizers  forget  is  that  they  pro- 
duce a  lot  more  stalk  and  stem,  which  Is 
turned  under  and  makes  more  humu;?  to 
enrich  the  soil.  And  It's  yet  to  be  shown  that 
any  of  these  fertlUlzers  cause  cancer,  as 
some  have  been  saying." 

OU  spUls,  another  environmental  concern, 
do  not  trouble  Baker  unduly.  "Oil  spills  at 
sea  are  nothing  new,"  he  says.  "'There's  no 
telling  how  many  big  tankers  were  sunk  by 
German  subs  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
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coasts  during  World  War  U.  A  lot  of  that  oil 
washed  up  on  our  beaches  then,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  lasting  ecological  damage  from 

Baker  doesnt  have  unkind  words  even  for 
strlp-mlnlng.  He  thinks  reclamation  of  strip- 
mined  areas  would  be  nice,  but  he  questions 
Its  necessity.  He  lately  has  seen  smne  strip 
mines  of  30  and  40  years  ago  and  he  says; 
"Tou  can  hardly  tell  what  they  were,  they 
look  almost  natural  now.  mostly  grown 
over — and  with  no  reclamation." 

It"s  not  that  Holland  Baker  Is  In  favor  of 
environmental  damage  or  pollution.  It's 
that  he  feels  the  American  public  has  gained 
a  "warped  view"  of  our  ecological  Ills  from 
"the  mass  media,  especially  television." 

"Things  get  blown  out  of  proportion  and 
they  get  the  people  in  a  trauma."  he  says 
"It's  sc»ne  kind  of  mass  psychological  thing, 
mass  hj-pnotism.  But  most  people  are  better 
off  today,  environmentally  as  well  as  ma- 
terially, than  they  ever  were.  They  Just  dont 
know  it.  As  old  WlU  Rogers  said,  'Everybodv's 
Ignorant,  Just   about  different  things." 

"I'm  tor  ecology,  myself,"  Farmer  Baker 
Insists.  "If  I  hadnt  been,  I  sure  wouldn't 
have  spent  the  better  part  of  my  life  trying 
to  make  this  place  better. 

"I  suppose  my  point  Is  that  there  Is  really 
nothing  man  can  do  to  Nature  that,  given 
enough  time.  Nature  can't  repair." 

No  doubt  the  people  living  elsewhere  to- 
day near  some  major  rivers  and  lakes  choked 
nearly  to  death  with  man-made  pollutants 
hope  he's  right. 


WAYS     AND     MEANS     COMMITTEE 
CREATING  NEW  TAX  LOOPHOLES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
concerned  when  the  President  In  his  eco- 
nomic message  of  October  8.  1974,  gave 
a  blanket  endorsement  to  the  tax  bill 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  tentative 
bill  is  more  loophole  than  reform.  Some 
have  tried  to  give  the  committee's  bill  the 
odor  of  tax  reform — but  it  reeks  or  spe- 
cial interest  loopholes.  Tlie  American 
people  must  not  be  fooled  into  accepting 
this  tax  bill  as  a  reform  bill. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  column  of  October  17.  1974, 
by  the  economics  writer  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  entitled 
"Creating  New  Tax  Loopholes": 
Cheating  New  Tax  Loopholes 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

By  endorsing  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  tax  "reform"  bill.  President  Ford 
has  focused  attention — no  doubt  uninten- 
tionally— on  what  could  be  one  of  the  major 
tax  giveaways  In  U.S.  history. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  bill  Is  not  a  tax 
"reform"  bill  at  all,  although  it  does  reduce 
or  eliminate  a  few  special  privileges,  notably 
the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  create  $3  billion  to  $4  billion 
worth  of  new  loopholes  for  businessmen,  and 
those  wealthy  individuals  whose  Income  Is 
largely  derived  from  capital  gains  rather  than 
wages. 

Thus,  although  the  bill  contains  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  tax  relief  for  the  working  poor  (not 
enough  to  compensate  for  Inflation)  It  is  on 
balance  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  which  ben- 
efits vipper  Income  brackets  In  too  many  ways 
while  leaving  what  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D- 
Wis.)  calls  ""the  old  established  loopholes" 
very  much  alone. 
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Take  the  capital  gains  proposal,  which  has 
most  true  tax-reformers  up  In  arms.  At  pres- 
ent, 60  per  cent  of  a  capital  gain — say  on  se- 
curities— is  excluded  from  any  tax  if  held  six 
months.  The  generous  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  exclude  1  per  cent  In  addition 
for  each  year  the  asset  Is  held  over  Ave  years, 
but  not  over  25  years. 

That  neat  trick  would  increase  the  exclu- 
sion to  a  potential  70  per  cent  and  presum- 
ably make  stocks  more  attractive  to  buy- 
as  well  as  persuade  those  holding  stocky  over 
a  long  period  of  years  and  said  to  be  "locked- 
In"  by  potential  tax  liabilities  to  take  their 
profits  (with  a  minimum  tax  bite)  and  buy 
new  stocks. 

Economists  Roger  Brinner  and  Alicia  Mun- 
nell  point  out:  "While  a  declining  Inclusion 
ratio  would  not  solve  either  the  Inflation  nor 
lock-in  problem,  such  a  change  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  tl-e  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains."  For  individuals  In  the  70  per  cent  top 
bracket,  the*r  tax  on  capital  assets  held  25 
years  would  be  cut  from  35  per  cent  to  21  per 
cent. 

The  Committee's  proposal,  if  It  worked  to 
solve  the  lock-In  problem,  might  be  a  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  ailing  brokerage  business. 
But  it  would  cost  the  Treasury  at  least  $1 
bUIion  a  year,  while  the  biggest  capital  gains 
loophole  of  all — the  nontaxatlon  of  capital 
gains  at  death — remains  untouched. 

The  surest  way  of  tackling  the  lock-in 
problem,  as  Brinner  and  Munnell  point  out, 
IS  to  provide  a  tax  on  capital  gains  trans- 
ferred at  death.  Tax  expert  Joseph  A.  Pech- 
man  of  the  Brookings  Institution  estimates 
the  current  cost  of  that  loophole,  which  al- 
lows wealth  and  power  to  be  transferred  from 
generation  to  generation,  at  $3  billion  a  year. 
Other  bonanzas  created  by  the  bill: 
Industrial  Development  Bonds — Presently, 
private  Industry  has  a  nice  little  racket  un- 
der which  It  can  finance  up  to  $5  million  of 
an  expansion  in  a  six-year  period  at  public 
expense.  This  ts  done  through  issuance  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  by  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ment to  finance  a  new  facility.  Not  only  does 
this  system  provide  tax-exempt  Investment 
possibilities  for  high  income  Individuals,  but 
the  companies  lease  the  plants  at  low  rents 
because  the  construction  borrowing  costs  are 
less  than  normal  due  to  the  tax-exempt  gim- 
mick. But  now  the  committee  proposed  to 
take  off  the  $5  million  celling.  With  the  sky 
the  limit,  the  potential  tax  loss  is  another  $1 
billion. 

Savings  Account  Interest — The  bill  would 
exempt  the  first  $500  of  Interest  In  savings 
accounts  ($1,000  per  couple)  in  an  effort  to 
help  thrift  Institutions  keep  deposits,  and 
thus  aid  the  housing  industry.  Whether  new 
savings  would  be  encouraged  Is  debatable. 
But  what  Is  clear  Is  that  high-income  fami- 
lies would  benefit  most  (a  family  would  need 
nearly  $20,000  in  a  5.25  per  cent  passbook 
account  to  accumulate  81,000  In  Interest), 
and  the  Treasury  would  be  out  an  estimated 
*1  8  billion. 

Tax  Simplification — Many  deductions  pres- 
ently Itemized  would  be  replaced  by  a  lump 
sum  deduction  up  to  $650  whether  or  not 
a  taxpayer  had  actuailv  qualified  lor  any.  The 
net  result:  taxpayer^  with  many  and  varied 
expenses  which  are  now  deductible  would  be 
sliort-vhaiigea,  «h:le  otliers  would  get  what 
aiTiounts  to  a  tax  cut  from  Uncle  Sam.  Net 
•estimated  cost:  $400  million. 

.^s  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  some 
wotthwhile  things  in  the  bill,  including  a 
heftier  minimum  tax,  a  reduction  in  real 
estate  shelter  possibilities,  a  limitation  on 
tax-free  Junkets  for  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  groups,  and  tightening  of 
taxes  on  salaries  earned  abroad. 

But  such  welcome  steps  are  as  nothing 
alongside  the  new  loopholes  and  old  ones 
such  as  tax-free  bond  Interest,  the  existing 
capital  gains  benefits,  and  the  "DISC"  give- 
away that  allows  corporations  to  avoid  taxes 
on  export  sales.  Better  no  bill  at  all  than  this 
one! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  VETO  OVERRIDE  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1163 


October  17,  1974. 


HON.  MARtO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  motion  to  override  the  President's 
most  recent  veto,  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1163. 1  find  this  action  to  be  an  un- 
fortunate move  by  the  President  and  one 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  has  been  ahnost  3  months  since 
Turkey  invaded  C>-prus  yet  still  we  find 
ourselves  debating  the  issues  of  both  our 
continued  providing  of  aid  to  Turkey  and 
our  efforts  toward  restoring  peace  to 
Cyprus.  Yesterday  we  in  the  House  passed 
?n  effective  compromise  amendment  to 
the  resolution  which  gave  the  adminis- 
tration until  December  10  to  work  out  an 
agreement  on  Cyprus,  with  the  condition 
that  if  any  of  the  aid  which  we  provide 
to  Turkey  was  shipped  to  Cyprus,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  termi- 
nate aid  to  Tinkey  immediately.  This  was 
a  responsible  and  vitally  important 
nmendment,  one  which  could  prevent 
any  further  military  aggression  by  Tur- 
key in  Cyprus.  Yet  once  again,  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  reject  our 
efforts  at  bringing  peace  to  Cyprus  and 
has  once  again  demonstrated  its  lack  of 
concern  for  the  futiue  security  of  Cyprus. 
I  reluctantly  supported  the  compro- 
mise reached  yesterday,  reluctantly  to 
the  extent  that  I  would  have  preferred, 
and  have  supported  legislation  in  the  past 
which  would  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey  imme- 
diately. Her  blatant  violations  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  respect  to 
use  of  military  aid  dictated  to  me  that 
this  aid  should  be  cut  off  forthwith.  How- 
ever, realizing  that  compromise  was 
needed.  I  supported  the  Rosenthal 
amendment. 

However,  I  cannot  support  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  today.  While  we  have  been 
debating  this  issue,  the  crisis  on  Cypnis 
has  continued  virtually  imintermpted. 
The  Turkish  Anny  continuies  its  illegal 
and  ruthle.ss  control  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  Cyprus  using  our  military  aid  In 
open  defiance  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  yet  confident  knowing  that  they 
have  a  friend  in  the  administration 
which  seems  content  to  allow  them  to 
continue  their  actions  without  any  inter- 
ruption. 

I  most  vehemently  disagree  with  the 
contention  of  the  President  that  any 
decision  to  cut  of  aid  can  only  prolong 
the  Cyprus  crisis.  Unless  we  a.sset  our- 
s?]ves  in  preventing  any  further  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  Turkey,  Tiukey  will  be 
in  an  excellent  position  to  solidify  her 
position  on  the  island,  and  it  is  this  that 
will  prolong  the  misery  and  suffering  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Greek 
Cypriots. 

We  are  again  confronted  with  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  override  a  Presiden- 
tinl  veto.  A  vote  to  override  is  critical 
if  we  are  to  mcintain  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  Cyprus.  We  must  sup- 
port the  bill  we  passed  yesterday  if  we 
are  to  get  the  machinery  in  motion  which 


will  bring  the  two  sides  in  this  conflict 
to  the  negotiating  table.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate unequivocably  to  Turkey  that 
continued  violation  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Above  all,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
assert  ourselves  in  an  important  matter 
of  foreign  poUcy.  Our  vote  last  week  in- 
dicated that  we  in  Congress  still  are  con- 
tent to  play  a  subservient  role.  Our  vote 
today  may  be  the  last  chance  we  have 
to  maintain  our  strong  positions  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Turkey.  Failure  to  over- 
ride this  veto  will  only  serve  to  prolong 
the  Cyprus  and  intensify  the  embittered 
feelings  of  the  Greek  community  who 
have  viewed  with  a  sense  of  betrayal  the 
U.S.  Governments  failure  to  act  in  the 
wake  of  Tiu-key's  action.  Most  impor- 
tantly a  vote  to  override  will  tell  those 
Greek  Cypriots  who  have  seen  their 
families  and  friends,  killed,  their  homes 
destroyed  and  their  future  imperiled, 
that  we  are  still  committed  to  assisting 
them,  and  that  we  are  still  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom  for  all  men.  We  can- 
not forsake  the  people  of  Cyprus  any 
longer,  for  their  hour  of  need  is  upon  us. 
I  urge  a  decisive  and  overwhelming  vote 
to  override  this  veto  today. 


HUD  SECRETARY  JAMES  T.  LYNN 
COMMENDED 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  what  I  consider 
unfair  criticism  of  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  James  T.  Lynn, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  own  perspective  on  Secretary  Lynn's 
performance,  which  I  believe  has  been 
very  creditable  in  the  most  difficult  of 
circumstances. 

No  Secretary  of  Housing  has  worked  as 
closely  with  Congress  as  has  Jim  Lynn.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  reason 
we  have  a  new  housing  bill  (the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
197-1 )  and  not  a  veto  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  Secretary  Lynn's  untidng  efforts 
to  find  common  ground  between  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  interests,  which  have 
been  at  odds  for  over  3  years  of  housing 
legislation.  During  the  committee's 
months-long  drarting  sessions  on  this 
legislation,  Jim  Lynn  visited  with  each 
committee  member  individually  to  ex- 
change views.  He  spent  several  hours  in 
my  office  discussing  my  proposal  to  pro- 
vide loans  for  elderly  housing  construc- 
tion which  he  ultimately  supported.  The 
bill  wliich  passed  authorizes  $11.2  billion 
for  housing,  and  charts  a  new  direction 
for  the  Federal  housing  and  development 
effort.  So  let  us  not  say  that  Jim  Lynn 
has  been  ineffective. 

As  in  all  compromises,  no  one  is  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  final  version  of 
the  new  housing  law.  I  fought  hard  to 
keep  the  Model  Cities  program  fully 
funded  for  an  additional  3  years,  and  I 
was  the  author  of  a  new  elderly  housing 
construction  program,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
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hibitlon  of  discrimination  against  women 
in  mortgage  credit.  Nevertheless,  I  did 
not  get  everything  I  wanted  in  the  legis- 
lation. In  the  process,  however.  I  did  de- 
velop a  fliTO  respect  for  Secretary  Lynn, 
who  demonstrated  that  he  cares  about 
housing  as  much  as  I  do.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  leader. 

I  also  foufeht  last  year  to  continue  full 
funding  for  existing  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  after  a 
moratorium  on  these  programs  was  an- 
nounced, but  I  do  not  hold  Secretary 
Lynn  responsible  for  that  decision.  Tlie 
moratorium  was  imposed  before  he  be- 
came Secretary,  and  the  decision  was  not 
made  by  HUD,  it  was  made  by  President 
Nixon.  It  was  a  decision  that  no  one  in 
the  administration  could  have  over- 
turned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  on  line  an 
$11.2  billion  housing  program.  It  is  the 
first  opportunity  Jim  Lynn  has  had  to 
demonstrate  what  he  can  do  for  housing. 
I  believe  he  deserves  a  fair  chance  to  per- 
form on  his  own,  and  to  be  judged  objec- 
tively on  his  own  record. 
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TENNESSEAN  NAMED  "POSTMASTER 
OP  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  its  recent  annual  convention  in  Holly- 
wood, Fla.,  the  National  League  of  Post- 
masters named  as  the  U.S.  Postmaster  of 
the  Year,  Mr.  W.  C.  Herndon  of  Camden, 
Term.,  which  is  located  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Herndon  person- 
ally for  many  years  and  know  him  to  be 
not  only  a  fine  postmaster  and  noted 


leader  in  community  affairs,  but  a  man 
of  honor  and  integrity.  He  is  an  out- 
standing American,  and  we  in  Tennes- 
see's Seventh  Congressional  District  are 
indeed  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Camden,  Tenn.,  Chronicle  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1974.  concerning  Mr.  Hei-ndon's 
award: 

Postmaster  W.  C.  Herndon  of  Camden  has 
been  named  the  U.S.  Post:naster  of  the  Year. 
The  award  was  presented  on  September  27 
In  Hollywood,  Florida  by  Dr.  Andrew  Holt, 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
j;os?ee  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
erjiors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  during  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters. 

Earlier  In  the  year  Herndon  v.a3  na:ned 
Postmas-ter  of  the  Year  In  Tennessee  at  the 
State  Convention  at  Paris  Landing  in  July. 
His  selection  as  Postmaster  of  the  Year  came 
from  a  field  in  which  competition  was  tough. 
All  other  states  had  chosen  their  representa- 
tives with  which  he  had  to  compete. 

The  award  was  based  on  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  his  outstanding  service  In  the 
Camden  Post  Office  and  this  community  and 
to  the  National  League  of  Postmasters. 

The  honor  reflected  credit  upon  himself, 
the  entire  postal  service  and  honored  the  Na- 
tional league.  Those  were  the  criteria  on 
which  the  selection  was  based. 

During  the  two  days  that  Herndon  served 
as  president  of  the  State  Tennessee  beat  all 
other  states  In  the  membership  drive. 

Postmaster  Herndon  has  been  an  Influen- 
tial and  dedicated  worker  In  many  facets  of 
community  life.  He  Is  active  in  Boy  Scouts 
having  earned  the  Silver  Beaver  Aw^rd  by  the 
National  Council.  His  efforts  In  the  Cancer 
Crusade  have  been  untiring.  As  both  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher  and  a  Deacon,  he  serves 
well  In  Camden's  First  Baptist  Church. 

Today,  Herndon  Is  a  Lt.  Colonel  In  the  U  S 
Army  Reserve.  He  teaches  classes  for  the 
military.  He  is  proud  of  the  Army  and  has  a 
reason  to  be. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  In  the 
European  Theatre  of  Operations  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  and  held 
for  four  months. 


Veteran  organizations  have  chosen  him  as 
V.F.W.  Commander  and  American  Legion 
Commander  locally.  He  has  served  as  State 
Vice-Commander  of  the  American  Legion  and 
In  1973-74  he  served  as  National  Vice-Com- 
mander of  the  organization's  CouncU  on 
Americanism. 

Postmaster  Herndon  and  his  wife,  Peggv, 
reside  on  Woodland  Drive  in  Camden.  Their 
.•^on,  Joe,  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee In  KnoxvlUe  where  the  postmaster 
graduated  In  1949. 

As  coincidence  would  have  It,  the  same  Dr 
Andy  Holt  who  presented  Herndon  his  Na- 
tional Postmaster's  award  was  the  same  Dr. 
Holt,  who  as  president  of  U.T.  presented  him 
the  diploma  in  1949. 

Another  Tennesscan  was  honored  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Florida.  Kenneth  Jcr- 
nlngs  of  Powell,  Tennessee,  was  elected  presi- 
de.it  of  the  National  League  of  Postmasters. 


CLIFF  McINTlRE 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  all  'vl-o 
served  with  Cliff  Mclntire  in  the  Con- 
gress knew  him  as  an  able  and  di'^Hn- 
guished  legislator.  Thos:e  of  us  who  served 
with  him  on  the  Agriculture  Comm.it  tee, 
because  of  a  close  personal  relationsh-'^ 
knew  him  also  as  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  that  word. 

He  was  considerate  and  helpful,  kind 
and  understanding.  His  counsel  W3s 
sought  by  his  colleagues.  He  was  unstint- 
ing in  service  to  his  country,  and  in  th- 
field  of  agriculture  he  was  truly  a  ra- 
tional authority. 

News  of  his  untimely  death  saddens 
all  who  knew  Cliff  Mclntire,  and  I  join 
with  his  countless  other  friends  in  ex- 
tending sympathy  to  his  wife  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 
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PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
for  this  Republic,  "one  nation  under 
God,"  and  for  all  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  Lift  us  now 
above  the  contention  and  controversy  of 
the  election  arena  to  the  place  of  wise 
statesmanship  and  confident  leadership 
which  shall  benefit  the  whole  world.  By 
Thy  presence  here  make  us  new  in  mind 
and  heart,  fit  for  our  tasks. 

Grant  Thy  grace  and  protection  to  the 
President  that  his  mission  may  promote 
good  will  and  advance  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  peace  among  the  nations 

Deliver  the  "Holy  Land"  from  all  that 
is  unholy.  Stay  the  threat  of  war  and 
establish  the  reign  of  justice  and  endur- 
ing peace. 

Come  to  the  great  needy  world  of  hu- 
manity. Open  man's  hean-t  to  Thee  that 


he  may  walk  in  Thy  light  and  possess 
Thy  peace. 

And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  praise  and 
gloi-y.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  17,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


leadership  has  been  recognized  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  V/ith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CLARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  iisk 
unanimoas  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
tmguished  Republican  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT) ,  has  been  recognized  and  has  dis- 
posed of  his  time,  my  5  minutes  be  al- 
located to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Clark)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 


A  TIME  FOR  COOPERATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  that  we  have  a  new  rug.  This  will 
lend  some  comfort  to  our  footing,  and  I 
hope  that  our  improved  footing  will  lead 
not  to  Improved  footwork,  but  to  better 
headwork. 
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I  think  that  the  theme  of  the  day  is 
cooperation.  As  the  Greek  poet  who  lived 
under  Roman  domination  once  said.  "We 
live  not  as  we  would,  but  as  we  must. " 
So  existing,  we  will  do  our  best  to  be  use- 
ful Members  of  this  body,  to  cooperate 
whenever  possible  with  the  majority 
leader,  to  seek  to  enact  those  measures 
which  can  be  enacted  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session,  and  to  hope  that 
we  can  get  as  much  work  done  as  possible 
before  we  adjourn. 

I  particularly  hope  that  we  will  ex- 
pedite the  hearings  en  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  the  Vice  President- 
designate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion and  the  mandate  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. I  do  wish  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastore*  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  us  in  1965  in  considering  the 
amendment;  namely,  the  imposition  of  a 
time  limit  on  action  by  the  two  bodies 
of  Congress.  That  would  have  improved 
the  situation. 

Even  so,  we  are  nearing  tiie  100th 
day  since  the  Congress  received  Vc\k 
nomination.  That  will  occur.  I  believe, 
on  November  28.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  and  not  seize  upon 
any  excuse  that  we  must  wait  for  the 
other  body;  becau.se  if  we  were  to  do  that, 
then  indeed  we  might  not  get  action  at 
all. 

I  extend  to  our  colleagues  my  felicita- 
tions on  their  return:  my  condolences 
to  tiiose  who  were  unsuccessful;  my  con- 
gratulations to  those  who  received  again 
the  mandate  of  heaven,  as  expressed  by 
their  constituents.  I  wish  them  all  a  very 
Happy  New  Year. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON  UNIVER- 
SITY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

This  resolution  simply  extends  the 
conKratuiations  of  the  Senate  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  University,  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  150th  anniversary. 

I  have  the  honor  of  holding  the  No.  1 
diploma  from  that  institution,  as  I  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  there  some 
time  ago,  right  after  they  changed  their 
name. 

I  hope  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  434 »  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  434 

Whereas  Thomas  Jefferson  Uaiver^lty  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  celebrates  its 
150th  anniversary  in  1974  and  is  a  totally 
health-related,  medically-oriented  univer- 
sity, comprising  three  colleges  and  a  teaching 
hospital:  and 

Whereas  the  University's  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  founded  in  1824,  is  the  largest  pri- 
vate medical  college  in  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  Jefferson  enconraged  graduate 
studies  in  the  basic  medical  science.?  as  early 
as  1941  and  consolidated  these  into  a  College 
of  Graduate  Studies  in  1969.  and 

Whereas  in  1967  Jefferson  chartered  a  Col- 
lege of  Allied  Health  Sciences  to  provide  both 
academic  and  clinical  education  in  the  health 
professions  and  occupations;  and 

Whereas  Thomas  Jefferson  University  has 
committed  it  resources  and  the  talents  of  its 
faculty    to    care    of    the    sick    and    Injured 


tlirough  an  infirmary  that  opened  in  May, 
182,5.  and  subsequently  through  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson University  Hospital  that  first  opened 
its  doors  in  1877:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolrcd.  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  on  its  150th 
anniversary,  conimends  the  faculty,  staff,  em- 
ployees, and  graduates  of  Us  colleges  and 
hospitals  on  their  dedication,  vision,  and  ex- 
emplary professionalism,  and  extends  to 
them  every  good  wish  for  continued  growth 
and  impact  on  the  health  care  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  certified  and  eiuolled  copy 
of  this  Resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Peter  A.  Her- 
but.  President  of  Thomas  Jeffer<;3n  Uni\er- 
sity.  Fhlladelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Johnston)  .  At  the  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  tlie  Senator  fi-om  Iowa  will 
now  be  recogni:7ed  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  under  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  CLAEK.  Mr.  Prerident,  over  the 
last  2  weeks,  the  representatives  of  130 
nations  met  in  Rome  to  discuss  the  glo- 
bal problem  of  hunger  and  the  ways  to 
attack  it.  Tlie  World  Food  Conference 
was  neither  an  outright  success  nor  an 
outright  failure,  but  rather  a  combina- 
tion of  both  frustration  and  hope. 

The  delegates  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference did  agree  to  establish  a  World 
Food  Council  to  coordinate  the  fight 
against  hunger,  and  the  conference  did 
raise  the  international  awareness  of  the 
famine,  starvation,  and  malnutrition 
plaguing  so  many  people  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  many  proposals  and  ideas, 
but  no  food  was  committed  to  feed  the 
hungiy.  And  that  was  the  most  singular 
disaiipointment  of  the  conference. 

As  one  of  the  congressional  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  Rome,  I  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  make  a  brief 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  conference 
and  the  challenges  that  face  all  of  us  in 
meeting  the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  the 
principal  proponent  of  the  conference, 
and  his  suggestion  for  such  a  meeting  in 
a  speech  to  the  United  Nations  earlier 
this  year  v.  as  received  enthusiastically, 
especially  by  the  developing  nations,  and 
witli  good  reason.  Only  4  or  5  years  ago, 
there  had  been  some  optimism  that  the 
pi-oblems  of  hunger  might  be  manage- 
able. Many  of  the  developing  nations  had 
become  more  self-sufflcient  witli  the  help 
of  irrigation,  more  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  Green  Revolution 
in  crop  yields  and  nutritional  value.  Only 
4  or  5  years  ago,  world  food  production 
was  increasing  faster  than  the  world's 
population,  and  the  United  States  alone 
had  almost  100  million  tons  of  surplus 
grain  and  60  million  idle  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  world. 

Since  then,  however,  that  optimism  has 
faded.  In  1972,  bad  weather  devastated 
harvests  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  world 
food  production  declined.  Mucli  of  the 
food  that  was  available  was  being  bought 
up  by  the  more  affluent  nations  while 
more  and  more  people  worldwide  were 


going  hungry.  This  year,  crop  setbacks 
here  have  virtually  depleted  domestic 
stocks  of  com,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
while  adverse  weathe-  conditions  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent  and  in  Africa  have 
created  new  threats  of  massive  famine. 

As  a  result,  when  the  Conference  began 
in  Rome,  there  was  little  disagreemant 
about  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  It 
had  two  aspects:  the  long-term-chal- 
lenge of  world  hunger,  which  will  have 
to  be  met  through  international  rural 
development  programs  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  food  reserves — and  the 
short-term  challenge  of  famine,  which 
can  only  be  met  by  immediate  shipments 
of  food  to  the  starving. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nization estimated  that  over  the  next  8 
moiiths  it  will  take  about  10  million  ad- 
ditional tons  of  food  assistance  to  meet 
the  most  basic  needs  of  half  a  billion 
iiungry  people. 

Although  the  supplies  of  some  com- 
modities are  in  short  supply,  there  is 
more  than  enough  food  grain  available 
to  meet  the  immediate  challenge  and 
prevent  ma.ssive  famine.  But  the  poorest 
people  in  the  world,  the  pe()t)le  that  live 
with  starvation  every  day,  Cannot  afford 
to  buy  it.  The  bill  for  that  additional  10 
million  tons  of  food  comes  to  about  $2 
billion  altogether — a  cost  that  would  be 
shared  by  the  many  affluent  laations  if 
the  world,  a  cost  that  seems  modest  in- 
deed when  compared  with  the  50Q  mil- 
lion lives  that  may  be  at  stake. 

There  was  no  lack  of  debate  at  the 
Conference  about  the  best  ways  of  pro- 
moting long-term  development  of  food 
production  and  reserves,  but  with  each 
day  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
some  answer  had  to  be  found  for  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  immediate  hunger. 
Canada  offered  to  double  its  food  aid 
over  last  year  to  a  million  tons  and  to 
keep  that  commitment  for  each  of  th^ 
next  3  years.  Australia  indicated  that  it, 
too,  would  increase  food  aid  for  the  hun- 
gry. 

But  the  United  States — traditionally 
the  woiid's  leader  in  both  food  produc- 
tion and  humanitarian  food  aid — was 
not  prepared  to  increase  its  commitment. 

The  proposal  that  I  supported  along 
with  other  members  of  the  delegation- 
including  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Hatfield,  Senator  Metzenbaum,  Senator 
McGovERN.  and  Senator  Javits — was 
straightforward  and  modest :  an  increase 
in  U.S.  food  aid  by  1  million  tons.  It 
would  have  raised  tlie  U.S.  commitment 
to  4.3  million  tons,  just  a  30-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year. 

Even  with  that  increase,  the  amount 
of  aid  would  have  been  far  less  than  the 
traditional  American  contribution  to 
stopping  hunger.  Between  1968  and  19*^? 
for  example,  the  average  annual  coir- 
mitment  was  9  million  tons — in  1973.  f 
was  7.5  milhon  tons,  and  this  year,  it  *  " 
to  3.3  million  tons. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  Rome  conference.  Secretary  of  Asri  • 
culture  Earl  Butz,  argued  that  consider- 
ation of  immediate  food  needs  was  in- 
appropriate at  a  conference  designed  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  problem  of  food. 
However,  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his 
opening  speech  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference said  the  world  food  problem 
must  be  addressed  at  two  levels:  "first. 
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coping  with  the  food  emergency  and, 
second,  assuring  long-term  supplies  and 
an  adequate  standard  of  nutrition  for  our 
growing  populations."  And  given  the  very 
real  need  for  food,  given  the  historical 
role  of  moral  leadership  that  the  United 
States  has  provided  in  this  area,  given 
the  commitment  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
to  a  successful  conference,  the  immedi- 
ate problem  could  not  be  ignored.  The 
United  States  was  in  a  position  to  help, 
and  as  this  country  has  provided  relief 
for  other  countries  on  so  many  occasions 
in  the  past,  it  should  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  providing  relief  now. 

After  some  debate  and  modification  in 
the  proposal,  Secretary  Butz  agreed  with 
it,  and  the  delegation  unanimously 
cabled  the  President  to  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  U.S.  food  aid.  A  week 
passed  without  a  response  from  the 
White  House.  In  the  meantime,  other 
delegations  began  to  question  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  solving  the  world  food 
problem.  And,  in  the  meantime.  Secre- 
tary Butz  began  to  change  his  mind 
about  the  proposal  that  he  supported, 
attacking  it  as  "partisan"  and  "political." 
Finally,  a  few  hours  before  the  confer- 
ence ended.  Secretary  Butz  announced 
the  President's  decision  to  turn  down  the 
request  for  additional  food  assistance. 

In  his  armouncement,  the  Secretary 
cited  budgetary  restrictions,  commodity 
shortages,  and  adverse  effects  on  prices 
as  justifications  for  the  decision.  But 
they  seem  to  be  more  excuse  than  reason. 
In  the  very  telegram  the  Secretary 
sent  supporting  a  million  ton  increase  in 
food  aid,  It  was  stated  that  such  an  in- 
crease would  be  feasible  in  terms  of  the 
supply  situation.  Furthermore,  his  cable 
said  that  the  aiuiouncement  at  the  con- 
ference of  an  Increase  in  food  aid  would 
be  extremely  constructive  at  this  time  in 
view  of  Canadian  and  Australian  an- 
noimcements  of  increased  aid. 

The  additional  food  would  have  cost 
$175  million,  hardly  enough  to  doom  the 
budget  or  upset  the  economy.  And  some 
or  even  all  of  that  cost  could  have  been 
avoided  by  using  food  aid  already  in  the 
budget  for  humanitarian  purposes  In- 
stead of  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  Why  Is  it  that  this  Government 
has  so  little  difficulty  in  allocating  funds 
for  foreign  mUltary  shipments,  but  such 
great  difficulty  In  allocating  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  amount  for  food  assistance? 
The  additional  food— 1  million  tons — 
would  not  have  created  domestic  short- 
ages. The  coimtries  that  need  our  help 
the  most— Pakistan,  India,  Bangladesh- 
depend  on  rice,  and  right  now,  this  coun- 
try has  the  greatest  volume  of  rice  on 
hand  in  history.  This  year,  the  United 
States  had  a  record  rice  crop — 22  percent 
above  last  year,  and  the  carryover  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  in  July  will 
almost  triple  to  23.1  million  hundred- 
weight. The  other  commodity  needed  to 
combat  hunger  abroad  is  wheat.  There 
is  no  large  wheat  surplus  in  this  coim- 
try,  but  there  is  an  adequate  supply — 
adequate  enough  to  sell  several  milhons 
tons  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  If  this  administration  can  main- 
tain that  these  sales  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect domestic  price  or  supply,  how  can 
it  maintain  that  the  shipment  of  a  frac- 
tion of  that  amount  will  drive  prices 


up  or  leave  the  American  housewife  in 
short  supply?  It  simply  is  not  so. 

The  World  Food  Conference  closed 
without  having  confronted  the  immedi- 
ate problem  of  hunger.  For  that  inde- 
fensible failure,  the  United  States  must 
assume  a  sigiuficant  part  of  the  blame. 
We  might  have  made  a  difference,  but 
we  were  unwilling  to  confront  the  prob- 
lem. 

Fortunately,  the  long-term  prospects 
are  more  encouraging.  The  World  Food 
Council  could  become  a  significant  force 
in  combatting  world  hunger.  There  is 
new  incentive  and  new  interest  in  de- 
veloping international  grain  reserves. 

And  fortunately.  Congress  can  still  do 
something  about  the  immediate  problem. 
Before  the  month  ends,  the  Senate  will 
consider  both  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ations bill  and  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Both 
represent  opportimities  to  increase  our 
food  commitment  to  the  starving  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  addition,  legisla- 
tion will  be  introduced^ncluding  my 
own  bill  to  help  increase  "the  availability 
of  fertilizer  for  food  development — to 
deal  with  the  long-term  problem  of 
himger. 

This  is  not  a  new  area  of  interest  or 
concern  to  the  United  States.  No  coun- 
try in  the  world  produces  more  food 
more  efficiently  than  the  United  States. 
No  country  in  the  w'orld  has  farmers 
with  more  knowledge  or  ability  than  the 
United  States.  And,  traditionally,  no 
country  in  the  world  has  had  a  greater 
commitment  to  providing  the  food  for 
people  who  do  not  have  it. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  faced  with 
a  moral  imperative,  a  humanitarian  im- 
perative, to  do  our  part  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  world  hunger.  The  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world  expect  it  of  us. 
We  ought  to  expect  it  of  ourselves.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  fail  to  meet  that 
expectation.  Too  much  is  at  stake  for 
that. 


mission  of  budget  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals be  held  at  the  desk. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  is  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16900. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  attached  thereto, 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT ORDERED  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceived on  October  31,  1974,  concerning 
the  third  submission  of  budget  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals;  a  message  from  the 
President  received  on  October  31,  1974, 
concerning  the  deferral  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  implement  the  Family  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  Act  of  1970;  and  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  received  on  No- 
vember 13. 1974,  concerning  the  fifth  sub- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES— S.  356 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Beall 
and  Senator  Hart  be  added  as  conferees 
on  S.  356.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  EXECUTIVE  L,  93D 
CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION,  AND  OR- 
DERFOR  REFERRAL  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  Crimes 
Against  Internationally  Protected  Per- 
sons, Including  Diplomatic  Agents, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  December  14,  1973,  and 
signed  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  December  28,  1973  (Execu- 
tive L,  93d  Congress,  2d  session) ,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  November  13, 
1974,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
convention  with  accompanying  papers 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Pimish- 
ment  of  Crimes  against  Internationally 
Protected  Persons,  including  Diplomatic 
Agents,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  14. 
1973  and  signed  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  December  28,  1973. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Convention  is  also 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  effective  conduct  of  international 
relations  depends  In  large  part  on  the 
ability  of  diplomatic  agents  to  travel  and 
live  freely  and  securely  while  represent- 
ing the  Interests  of  their  respective 
countries.  We  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years  an  unprecedented  increase  in  acts 
of  violence  directed  against  diplomatic 
agents  and  other  internationally  pro- 
tected persons.  This  development  has 
demonstrated  the  urgent  need  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  minimize  the 
threats  which  can  be  directed  against 
diplomatic  agents.  Although  the  legal 
obligation  to  protect  these  persons  was 
never  questioned,  the  mechanism  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  to  ensure  that 
perpetrators  of  serious  attacks  against 
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them  are  brought  to  justice,  no  matter 
where  they  may  flee,  was  lacking. 

The  Convention  Is  designed  to  rectify 
this  serious  situation  by  creating  a  legal 
mechanism  whereby  persons  alleged  to 
have  committed  serious  crimes  against 
diplomats  will  be  prosecuted  or  ex- 
tradited. It  also  sets  out  a  framework  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  preven- 
tion and  pimlsliment  of  such  crimes. 

This  Convention  is  vitally  important 
to  assure  continued  safe  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  diplomatic  process.  I 
hope  that  all  States  will  become  Parties 
to  this  Convention.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senate  give  early  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hottse,  November  13.  1974. 


PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  PRICING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Mayo  Thompson 
recently  addressed  the  National  ."..ssuUa- 
tion  of  Retail  Druggists  at  thrir  national 
conference.  Commissioner  Thompson 
laid  out  the  reasor\s  for  increased  con- 
sumer Information  in  this  industry  and 
the  desirability  of  prescription  drug  ad- 
vertising. Commissioner  Thompson's 
message  is  that  retail  pharmacies  should 
engage  in  more  open  competition  and  as 
a  result  the  consumer  will  benefit.  Com- 
missioner Thompson's  remarks  are  most 
apt  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  that  they 
do  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Commissioner 
Thompson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Sept.  30.  1974  1 
Aov£itTisiNG  AND  Pbices:  Too  Ljitu:  Kko\vi.- 
EDCE  Can  Be  a  Dangerous  Thing 
(Address  oy  Mayo  J.  Thompson,  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Trade  Commission  j 

Being  second-choice  generally  carries,  of 
course,  the  Implication  of  beUig  second- 
best.  Everything  depends,  hovrerer,  on  the 
context.  It's  lllce  it  wa.s  with  the  carefxU  fel- 
low who.  when  asked  "How  are  you  this 
morning?,"  pauses  for  a  minute  and  then 
asks.  "Compared  to  what?"  Seeing  as  how 
your  first  choice  for  the  role  of  featured 
speaker  here  today  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  guess  I  can't  really  com- 
plain about  being  your  number  two  selection. 
As  I  understand  the  situation,  you  had  man- 
aged to  book  him  a  couple  of  months  ago 
when  he  had  a  somew  at  less  demandiug 
job.  That's  the  trouble  with  promotions.  More 
work,  less  time  for  talking  with  friends  out 
in  the  country.  But  then  his  new  job  does 
have.  I'm  told,   its  compensations. 

Wliile  some  of  you  already  knov  the  story 
of  how  I  was  persuaded  to  plnch-hit  for  tho 
President  today.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I'm  not,  to  put  the  matter  somewhat  deli- 
cately, exactly  a  "voUmteer."  To  glv©  you 
some  idea  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  whole 
project,  my  original  title  for  this  little  talk 
v.as  'The  Old  Testament  Revisited  or  Daniel 
in  tlie  J.!on"s  Den." 

Since  I  had  earlier  played  some  small  part 
in  convincing  the  FTC  that  It  ought  to  be 
looking  Into  the  question  of  whether  drug 
prices  are  being  maintained  at  hlgher-than- 
competltive  levels,  I  found  It  hard  to  ttnag- 
me  that  I  was  really  in  for  a  hero'a  weloome 
before  a  convention  of  retail  dnigglsts.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  rather  strong  sus- 
picion at  first  that  the  President,  having 
Just  treated  himself  to  the  exhilarating  ex- 
perience of  delivering  hla  maiden  speech  on 
amnesty  before  the  VFW  In  Chicago,  thought 
someone  else  In  goverrquent  deserved  a  sim- 
ilar opportimlty  to  re-prove  the  old  axiom 
that  "the  best  steel  Is  made  In  the  hottest 
furnaces." 

Now  I  could  have  gotten  out  from  under 
this  problem  If  your  Invitation  had  come  to 
me  directly.  The  sensible  bureaucratic  thing 
for  me  to  have  done  with  such  an  invitation 
would  have  been  to  write  you  a  warm  but 
firm  letter  explaining  how  the  press  of  du- 
ties in  Washington  would  unfortunately 
prevent  me  from  Joining  you.  I  could  have 
even  softened  it  up  a  little  further  by  ex- 
plaming  that,  since  your  Industry  is  current- 
ly under  formal  Investigation  by  the  PTC, 
someone  might  Interpret  my  remarks  as  an 
effort  to  prejudice  either  the  Industry  or 
the  investigation  or,  perhaps,  as  an  Indica- 
tion that  I  have  personally  "prejudged"  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  actually  use  any  of  these 
excuses.  Someone  in  your  organization  has 
apparently  been  through  this  kind  of  exer- 
cise before  and  I  was,  as  they  say  In  my 
part  of  the  country,  headed  off  at  the  pass. 
A  speaking  invitation  of  any  kind — even  one 
that  entitles  you  to  extra  pay  for  "hazard- 
ous duty" — is  not  likely  to  be  turned  down 
if  it  comes  through  the  White  House.  In  a 
more  current  vernacular,  you  "made  me  an 
offer  I  couldn't  refuse." 

But  I  have  the  proverbial  ace  up  my  sleeve. 
Remember,  I'm  here  as  a  stand-in  for  the 
President.  I  know  you  wouldn't  throw  wilt- 
ed lettuce,  ovei-rlpe  eggs,  or  other  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  a.ssorted  foodst\<ffs  at  Mm. 
Since  you've  asked  me  to  come  in  his  stead, 
I  naturally  figure  that  I'm  under  his  pro- 
tection as  his  agent  today  and  therefore 
claim  the  same  indulgences  you  would  grant 
him  had  he  appeared  here  in  person.  How's 
that  for  lawyer-like  thinking?  Tliey  say 
there's  nothing  quite  like  the  hint  of  danger 
to  sharpen  a  man's  mental  concentration. 
But  I  didn't  really  Intend  to  rely  solely  on 
my  wits  to  take  care  of  me  here  today.  I 
wanted  to  use  protective  equipment,  'your 
sergeant-at-arras  stopped  me  at  the  front 
door,  however,  and  took  away  mv  baseball 
catcher's  outfit,  including  my  face  ma.sk, 
chest  protector,  .shin  guards,  and  so  forth. 

Seriously,  gentlemen,  I  as-sume  that  you 
did  invite  me  here  to  talk  as  much  as  I  can 
about  why  I  thought  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  a  responsibility  to  look  Into 
the  matter  of  retail  drug  pricing.  If  so.  It  Is  a 
perfectly  proper  request  and  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  do  what  I  can  to  put  the  matter 
in   a   better  focus  for   you. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  read 
with  great  Interest  tlie  various  arguments 
that  have  appeared  In  the  trade  press  as  to 
why  some  apparently  believe  the  country's 
retail  druggists  shotild  be  "protected"  from 
price  competition.  It  is  said  that,  because  the 
pharmacist  dispenses  professional  services 
along  with  the  drugs  he  seUs.  he  shouldn't 
have  to  face  price  competition  from  other 
sellers.  The  argument  Is  also  made  that,  with 
free  price  competition,  drug  prices  woxild 
drop  so  low  that  consumers  would  buy  them 
in  dangerously  excessive  quantities.  Then 
there's  the  claim  that,  If  the  consumers 
should  learn  about  the  prices  of  competing 
druggists,  they  would  give  price  too  much 
emphasis  and  end  up  buying  from  a  druggist 
who  wouldn't  give  them  the  kind  of  extra 
services  they  need.  Another  argument  here 
is  that  price  competition  can't  be  permitted 
in  the  Industry  because  the  manufacturers 
charge  different  prices  to  different  phar- 
macies, a  fact  that  would  put  ilie  smaller 
druggists  at  a  severe  dlsadavntage  if  they 
had  to  compete  on  price  with  the  chain  drug 
stores.  And  of  course  It  la  said  that  the  FTC 
lacks  the  legal  po'ver  to  declare  \mlawf\il 


any  restraints  that  might  have  been  Imposed 
by  the  various  pharmacy  boards  insofar  as 
those  boards  are  acting  under  the  authority 
of  state  or  local  law. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  take  up  a  lot  of  your 
time  going  through  these  and  the  many  other 
points  that  have  been  made  by  the  parties  on 
both  sides  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  first, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  even  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  not  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  Secondly,  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  the  country's  doctors  being 
BO  irresponsible  as  to  over-prescribe  drugs 
just  because  prices  may  have  declined  some- 
wiiat.  Thirdly,  good  customer  service  bullde 
good  Mill  and,  as  a  proven  technique  for 
getting  repeat  business.  Is  not  likely,  one 
would  suppose,  to  be  abandoned  in  the  near 
futtire  by  any  profit-making  business  or  pro- 
fession. Finally,  the  smaller  drug  stores,  like 
the  smaller  grocery  stores,  are  not  precluded 
from  forming  "buying  co-ops"  If  they  believe 
they're  being  overcharged  by  their  suppliers. 
An  ounce  of  this  kind  of  intelligent  self- 
help  is  worth,  in  my  view,  a  great  deal  more 
than  even  a  pound  of  government  "protec- 
tion" from  discriminatory  pricing  or  other 
objectionable  trade  practice. 

I  have  not  forgotten  al>out  the  question  of 
the  FTC's  legal  authm-lty  to  challenge  a 
.state-sponsored  restraint  of  trade.  I'll  be  back 
to  that  issue  in  a  moment.  I  want  to  pause 
at  this  point,  however,  aud  say  a  few  wuids 
about  advertising. 

As  In  so  many  other  areas  of  life  adver- 
tising has  its  "good"  side  and  its  "bad"  side. 
It  Is  good  when  it  Is  truthful  and  convejs 
the  factual  Information  needed  by  the  buyer 
to  make  a  sensible  choice  between  seller  A 
and  seller  B.  It  is  not  so  good  when  it  is 
false,  deceptive,  or  otherwise  aimed  at  per- 
suading to  buy  an  Inferior  product  at  an 
inflated  pri^e.  Put  another  way,  advertising 
is  very  much  in  the  public  Interest  when 
it  is  employed  by  an  honest  man  with  a  good 
product  or  service  and  the  ability  to  sell 
it  at  a  fair  competitive  price.  It  Is  not  very 
good  at  all.  however,  when  It  is  used  by 
those  who  have  an  inadequate  or  mediocre 
product  and  want  to  fiim-flam  the  public 
into  buying  it  at  a  "premium  "  price.  Xhi^ 
latter  kind  of  advertising — a  variety  that 
has  of  coiu-se  been  roundly  criticized  by 
economists  and  other  scholars  for  years — in 
fact  has  at  its  main  function,  we  are  told, 
the  infiattonary  goal  of  raising  prices  to 
unnecessarily  high  levels,  eliminating  th» 
smaller  firms  from  the  Industry  In  question 
aud  making  entry  into  that  industry  so  ex- 
pensive that  no  outside  firms  will  be 
'tempted  to  enter,  even  if  its  profits  do  In  fact 
rise    to    visibly    non-competitive    levels. 

Now  advertising's  critics  have  focused  on 
this  non-informational  and  deceptive  vari- 
ety of  the  species  for  so  long  that  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  most  advertis- 
ing is  not  of  that  kind  at  all.  An  estimated 
50 'n  or  more  of  all  advertising  Is  primarily 
Informational  in  its  main  thrust,  telUng 
the  public,  for  example,  that  a  certain 
product  exists,  that  It  has  certain  properties, 
that  it  sells  for  a  certain  price,  that -it  can 
be  bought  at  certain  times  and  places,  and 
so  forth.  "New.spaper  advertising — which 
accounts  for  nearly  1  '3rd  of  the  Just  under 
#25  billion  spent  on  all  advertising  in  the 
United  States  each  yesw — Is  almost  entirely 
of  this  helpful  and  Informative  kind.  And 
tlie  informatiou  it  provides,  according  to 
our  economic  experts,  has  profound  effects 
on  the  •workings  of  our  economic  system. 

Let  me  mention  Just  one  of  these  princi- 
pal economic  results  of  Informational  ad- 
vertising. First,  full  knowledge  on  both  the 
buying  and  seUlng  sides  of  the  market  as  to 
what  ib  t>elng  offered  for  sale  and  the  prices 
asked  Is  essential  to  what  economists  call 
the  elBclent  allocation  of  resources.  Our 
standard  of  living  depends  on  how  efficiently 
we  use  wliat  we  have,  on  how  successful  we 
are  In  eliminating  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
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the  nation's  production  and  distribution 
processes.  In  general,  that  means  putting 
each  dollar's  worth  of  capital  equipment  and 
each  man-hotu'  of  labor  Into  the  bands  of 
those  men  who  can  use  them  to  produce  the 
largest  quantity  and  the  highest  quality  of 
goods  and  services  desired  and  needed 
by  the  American  public.  If  one  man  can 
produce  and  sell  a  given  product  at  a  price 
of  only  $1.00,  while  another  one  is  so  In- 
efficient that  he  needs  a  price  of  (1.50  to 
stay  in  business  here,  it  is  obviously  in 
the  Interests  of  the  consumer,  of  the  more 
efficient  businessman,  and  of  society  as  a 
whole  to  let  the  consumer  know  about  those 
price  differences. 

The  mechanics  of  this  principle  are  simple 
but  vastly  important  to  the  country's  wel- 
fare. Since  consumers  are  generally  believed 
to  have  a  preference  for  more  money  rather 
than  less,  they  tend  to  shift  their  patronage 
away  from  high-cost  sellers  and  over  to  low- 
cost  operators  as  soon  as  they  find  out  which 
is  which.  Put  another  way,  the  presence  of 
Informed  consumers  is  a  necessary  element 
in  our  markets  If  the  efficient  producer  is  to 
be  allowed  to  compete  away  the  customers 
of  his  inefficient  competitors.   In  my   little 
Illustration  here,  for  example,  the  consumer 
who  saves  50  cents  by  switching   from  one 
vendpr  to  another  has  added  that  much  to 
his  own  real  standard  of  living.  And  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  rewarded  the  one  vendor 
for  his  productivity  and  punished  the  other 
for  his  lack  of  it.  This  is,  I  need  not  add, 
precisely  the  purpose  of  the  free-market  sys- 
tem, to  eliminate  waste  by  getting  the  na- 
tion's resources  out  of  the  hands  of  inefficient 
operators  and  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  use  them  to  enhance  tie  society's  real 
wealth.  America  may  very  well  be  "affluent" 
by  the  standards  of  some  of  the  poorer  na- 
tions of  the  world.  But  we  still  have  needy 
people  In  this  country — the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  old — and  I  am  not  persuaded  that  we 
can  really  afford  to  simply  throw  away  bil- 
lions  of  dollars   that  many   experts   believe 
we  do  In  fact  waste  each  year  because  of  the 
kind   of   market    inefficiences   I   am   talking 
about  here. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Inflation.  Once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  no  inflation  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  for  the  entire  100-ye«w 
period  between  1800  and  1900,  there  weis  a 
slight  overall  decline  In  prices  in  this 
country .1  Beginning  at  about  the  tiu-n  of  the 
20th  century,  however,  some  changes  started 
occurring  In  the  overall  structure  of  the 
American  economy.  A  number  of  scholars  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  the  real  origin  of 
our  Inflation  problem  can  be  traced  to  the 
various  pro-cartel  and  pro-labor  legislation 
of  the  early  1930s.  In  an  effort  to  Increase 
the  Incomes  of  workers  and  the  profitability 
of  business  m  the  face  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion that  began  In  1929,  the  national  policy 
In  favor  of  competition  and  against  monopoly 
was  dramatically  reversed  In  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  (NIRA).  for  example,  made  It  lawful  for 
the  members  of  entire  industries  to  come  to 
Washington  and  work  out  "codes "  of  be- 
havior for  themselves  that  were,  in  substance, 
little  more  than  price-fixing  cartels.  And  of 
course  the  Wagner  Act  and  subsequent  labor 
legislation  similarly  gave  the  law's  full  pro- 
tection to  the  elimination  of  all  competition 
in  the  country's  various  labor  markets. 

Guess  what  happened  then?  The  result  of 
this  sudden  turnabout  In  the  nation's  atti- 
tude toward  cartels  of  both  the  business 
and  labor  variety  was  of  course  promptly  re- 
down  to  14.3%  In  1937,  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  these  were  years  of  "excess  de- 
mand." Yet  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  13% 

'See,  e.g..  Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  Economic 
Concentration:  Structure,  Behavior,  and  Pub- 
lic Policy  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1972). 
pp.  405-407. 


during  the  1933-37  period  and  wholesale 
prices  rose  by  50%  during  those  5  years.'  In 
fiected  in  a  rapid  infiationary  price  move- 
ment. With  the  country's  unemployment 
rate  ranging  from  a  high  of  24  9%  in  1933 
the  words  of  Professor  Milton  Friedman, 
"from  1933  to  1937,  the  NIRA.  AAA,  Wagner 
Labour  Act  and  the  associated  growth  of 
union  strength  led  to  increasing  market 
power  of  both  industry  and  labour  and  there- 
by produced  upward  pressure  on  a  wide  range 
of  wages  and  prices.  .  .  ."  =  With  effective  price 
competition  knocked  out  of  the  picture, 
America's  markets — both  on  the  product  and 
the  labor  side — had  been  drastically  altered 
and  its  long-term  inflation  problem  had  been 
born.  There  is  only  one  way  to  anchor  down 
all  the  prices  in  an  economy,  namely,  free 
and  effective  competition.  We  cut  the  an- 
chor chain  in  the  1930s  and  have  been  drift- 
ing seaward  ever  since. 

How  much  of  the  American  economy  Is  stUl 
sufficiently  competitive  to  keep  Inflation  un- 
der control?  There's  a  lot  of  dispute  on  this 
point,  of  course,  and  it  Is  currently  being  de- 
bated with  renewed  Interest  in  Washington. 
President  Ford's  pre-summit  conferences  with 
a  group  of  the  nation's  leading  economists, 
for  example,  has  produced,  as  I'm  sure  you're 
all  aware,  quite  a  mixture  of  heat  and  light 
In  this  area.  One  of  the  more  enlightening 
contributions  here  was  made  by  Dr.  Hendrik 
Houthakker,  a  former  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Dr.  Houthakker  has 
compiled  a  list  of  no  less  than  45  Industries 
that  are  currently  "protected"  from  competi- 
tion by  law.  The  char^^e,  in  other  words,  is 
that  these  45  industries  have  talked  our  law- 
makers into  passing  a  set  of  laws  that  gives 
them,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  cartel  ap- 
paratus for  maintaining  their  prices  at  hlgh- 
er-than-competltlve  levels.  Being  unable,  we 
are  told,  to  kill  competition  on  their  own, 
they  have  allegedly  signed  up  the  govern- 
ment to  do  it  for  them. 

Since  the  country  Is  obviously  in  deep  eco- 
nomic trouble,  and  since  the  government  is 
trying  rather  desperately  to  find  a  way  to  get 
our  raging  inflationary  fires  under  control,  the 
suggestion  was  naturally  made  that  perhaps 
the   federal   government,   at   the   very   least, 
ought   to   get   Itself  out   of   the   price-fixing 
business   and   let   competition   take   over   In 
these  45  industries.  Almost  everyone  agreed, 
of  course,  that  this  was  a  great  idea.  Notice 
that  I   said   "almost"   everyone   agreed.   The 
firms  doing  business  In  those  particular  In- 
dustries  are   not.   to  put   it   conservatively, 
enthusiastic  about  the  whole  idea.  In  fact, 
they  are  dead-set  agin'  it.  And  it  is  widely 
conceded  to  Washington  that  they  have  the 
political   muscle   to   assure   that   nothing   is 
done  to  take  away  their  privileged  non-com- 
petltlve  status  In  the  economy.  They  have  it 
locked  up  so  tight,  in  fact,  that  they  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "sacred  cows"  of 
Washington,  untouchable  by  the  anti-infla- 
tion axe.  In  time,  they'll  probably  come  to 
be  called  "Houthakker's  Herd,"  a  distinction 
I'm  sure  Dr.  Houthakker  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  forego.  I  might  also  note  in  pass- 
ing that  this  Is  a  very  dangerous  breed  of 
animal  Indeed.  India,  for  example,  has  a  lot 
of  sacred  cows.  The  cows  are  well-fed.  But 
the  people  are  starving.  When  a  society  starts 
losing    Interest    in    efficient    techniques    for 
supplying  itself  with  goods  and  services  and 
begins    concentrating,    instead,    on    feeding 
its  sacred   herds,   a  social   malaise   of  grave 
proportions  has  set  In. 

Now  all  this  brings  me  back  to  the  last 
Item  on  the  laundry  Ust  of  reasons  why,  ac- 
cording to  the  drug  trade  press,  your  In- 
dustry should  be  allowed  to  suppress  price 
advertising  through  the  action  of  its  state- 
authorized  pharmacy  boards.  The  argument 


here,  as  you'll  recall,  is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  simply  doesn't  have  the 
legal  authority  to  declare  these  state  and 
local  laws  unlawful.  I  think  we  do  but  that's 
not  the  point  I  would  like  to  make  with  you 
today.  If  you  can't  persuade  a  court  some- 
where that  competition  would  be  a  "bad  " 
thing  in  your  industry — and  you  may  very 
well  be  able  to  do  so — you  can  of  course  al- 
ways go  to  Congress  for  an  omnibus  law 
declaring  it  j)^fectly  lawful  to  do  whatever 
it  is  you  need  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
peting for  the  drug  dollars  of  this  country's 
sick  and  aged  citizens.  With  40,000  small- 
business  members  of  your  association,  and 
with  the  very  modest  profit  figures  I  am  told 
you  can  point  to  among  your  members,  you 
might  in  fact  have  a  reasonably  good  chance 
of  getting  such  a  law  passed.  But  do  you 
really  want  to  take  yourself  out  of  the  coun- 
try's free-enterprise  system? 

That  may  sound  like  a  funny  question  but 
I  assure  you  that  I  ask  It  In  all  seriousness. 
If  your  Industry  is  In  fact  suppressing  com- 
petition by  using  these  pharmacy  boards  to 
prevent  your  meml)ers  from  advertising  drug 
prices — and  I  give  you  my  fullest  assurance 
that  I  will  await  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation before  making  up  my  mind  on 
this  point — then  it  Is  both  economically  and 
legally  engaged  in  something  called  price- 
fixing.*  If  price  advertising  is  in  fact  being 
suppressed  by  the  country's  retail  druggists, 
and  if  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  that 
suppression  is  to  alter  in  any  way  the  level 
of  drug  prices  in  any  market  or  markets,  I 
think  the  industry  needs  to  give  some  care- 
ful thought  to  where  it  is  going.  If  all  of 
these  things  are  true — and  I  profoundly 
hope  they  are  not — I  believe  the  Industry 
needs  to  get  started  on  a  serious  rethinking 
of  what  free  enterprise  is  all  about  in 
America. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  and  I  say  this  as  one 
who  yields  to  no  man  in  his  love  of  this 
country's  economic  system,  that  without  free 
and  effective  competition,  there  is  no  social, 
economic,  or  moral  case  for  free  enterprise. 
Competition  is  the  key  to  the  businessman's 
continued  freedom.  It  is  the  force  that  drives 
the  country's  economic  engine.  It  is  the  seal 
of  approval  that  gives  social  legitimacy  to 
the  prices  he  charges  and  the  profits  he  re- 
ceives. Without  it,  he  reaps  where  he  never 
sowed  and  is  thus  a  man  outside  the  pro- 
tective cloak  of  the  law  and  mores  of  our 
society.  An  industry  that  dampens  down  the 
fires  of  competition  among  its  members  has 
snuffed  out  the  sacred  flame  that  is  the  very 
heart  of  free  enterprise,  has  pulled  down  its 


=  Dr.  Gottfried  Harl)erler,  "Incomes  Policies 
and  Inflation,"  In  Inflation  and  the  Unions 
(Institute  of  Economic  Affairs,  1972).  p.  12. 

'Quoted  in  Haberler,  Id.,  p.  12. 


'  In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "any 
combination  which  tampers  with  price  struc- 
tures  Is   engaged   In   an  unlawful   activity." 
United  States  v.   Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, 310  US.  150  (1940)    (emphasis  added). 
Nor  Is   It  a  defense  that  the  industry,  un- 
less    it     suppresses     competition,     will     be 
plagued   With   undue  hardships:    "But  such 
defense  is  typical  of  the  protestations  usxi- 
ally  made  in  price-fixing  cases.  Ruinous  com- 
petition, financial  disaster,  evils  of  price  cut- 
ting  and   the   like  appear   throughout  our 
history  as  ostensible  Justifications  for  price- 
fixing  .  .  .  (Tlo  the  extent  that  they  raised, 
lowered,  or  stabilized  prices  they  would  be 
directly    interfering   with    the    free    play   of 
market   forces.   The    | Sherman]    Act   places 
all  such  schemes  beyond  the  pale  and  pro- 
tects that  vital  part  of  our  economy  against 
any  degree  of  interference.  Congress  has  not 
left  us  with  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  particular  price  fixing  schemes  are  wise 
or  unwise,  healthy  or  destructive.  It  has  not 
permitted  the  age-old  cry  of  ruinous  com- 
petition and  competitive  evils  to  be  a  de- 
fense to  price-fixing  conspiracies.  It  has  no 
more  allowed  genuine  or  fancied  competitive 
abuses    as    a    legal    Justification    for    such 
schemes  than  it  has  the  good  intentions  of 
the  members  of  the  combinations.  "  Id. 
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flag,  and  has  handed  over  Its  great  sword  to 
au  alien  enemy.  Por  those  WtM  love  economic 
freedom  and  who  believes,  as  I  do,  that  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  is  what  made  this 
land  the  great  nation  it  is  today,  there  is  no 
sadder  sight  than  a  group  of  businessmen, 
hat-ln-hand.  begging  Congress  for  a  law  that 
will  "protect"  them  from  each  other's  honest 
competition. 

When  the  FTC's  investigation  of  your  in- 
dustry has  been  completed  and  we  have 
written  our  final  report,  whichever  way  it 
might  go.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  believe 
it  wiU  contain  one  very  Important  postscript. 
It  will,  I  believe,  acknowledge  in  full  the 
great  debt  owed  by  the  American  people  to 
the  pharmacists  of  America.  There  can  be  no 
do\^tlug  your  high  professional  skills;  your 
dee^  dedication  to  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  those  who  come  to  you  for 
covuisel  and  assistance;  your  unflagging  sup- 
port for  the  very  best  medical  care  this  coun- 
try can  provide  its  citizens;  and  yoiur  great 
iiervice  In  the  general  caxise  of  better  health 
lor  all.  I  am  also  confident  that,  when  the 
final  chapter  of  this  story  is  written.  It  wUl 
reflect  high  credit  on  every  member  of  this 
group.  IX  no  changes  are  needed,  flne.  If  some 
are,  I  believe  you  will  make  them  yourself 
and  do  It  promptly.  I  am  confident.  In  short, 
that  you  wUl  not  only  do  what  is  right  but 
do  It  with  the  same  great  and  generous  spirit 
that  baa  always  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
American  pharmacist.  Tou  carry  a  heavy  re- 
spooslbUity.  May  Divine  Providence  guide 
your  hand  In  all  that  you  do. 


for  which  ERDA  was  created  in  the  first 
place.  Considering  also  the  rigid  dead- 
lines added  to  the  congressional  process 
by  our  new  budgetary  procedures.  It 
would  seem  almost  mandatory  that 
ERDA  jurisdiction  be  made  the  responsi- 
bility of  only  one  committee. 

I  know  what  all  of  these  factors  will 
be  carefuUy  considered  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  that  Dr. 
Seamans'  nomination  be  referred  to  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee where  I  can  assure  you  it  will  re- 
ceive prompt  consideration  so  that  the 
new  ERDA  management  team  can  get  on 
with  the  difficult  job  of  organizing  this 
imirortant  new  agency. 


REFERRAL  OP  SEAMANS 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Ml-.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation by  President  Ford  of  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  to  be  the  Administrator 
of  the  new  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  did  not  receive 
much  comment  in  the  press.  But  those  of 
us  who  know  of  Bob  Seamans'  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  an  engineer, 
teacher,  and  manager  were  cheered  by 
this  outstanding  nomination.  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  move  ahead  swiftly  in 
this  area.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will 
move  promptly  and  in  all  likelihood  fa- 
vorably on  confirmation. 

Nevertheless,  the  nomination  must  b6 
referred  to  a  committee  for  proper  hear- 
ing and  to  follow  the  regular  order. 

On  Jftne  27,  1974,  Senator  Goldwateb 
and  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  352, 
which  would  give  Jurisdiction  over  ERDA 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Since  then,  a  number  of 
additional  Senators  have  become  co- 
sponsors. 

Understandably,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  not  yet  considered  this  resolution, 
although  I  am  hopeful  that  consideration 
can  be  scheduled  in  the  very  near  future. 
Since  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quires annual  authorizations  for  ERDA, 
it  Is  clear  that  some  disposition  of  this 
matter  is  going  to  have  to  take  place 
vei^y  soon. 

Senate  jurisdiction  over  ERDA  raises 
some  complicated  questions;  however, 
because  of  unhappy  experience  in  the 
matter  of  multiple  juiisdiction,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  that  this  jurisdiction 
reside  in  a  single  committee.  Splintering 
ERDA  jurisdiction  would  require  an  in- 
ordinate number  of  congressional  pres- 
entations, would  inevitably  lead  to'vard 
friction  among  the  committees,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
-sider  energy  R.  &  D.  as  a  whole,  and 
'.'.ould  tend  to  defeat  the  ^ery  purposes 


THE  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  will  begin 
3  days  of  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  253,  a  joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  national  commission  to  under- 
take an  examination  of  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  The  Commission's  task 
must  be  approached  with  care  and  the 
highest  standards  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness.  The  job  of  establishing  the 
Commission,  the  process  of  appointing 
its  members,  and  the  Commission's  oper- 
ations are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  "po- 
litical football"  game  between  the  forces 
of  regulation  and  the  forces  of  deregula- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
report  on  the  economic  and  other  im- 
pacts of  regulation  by  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  and  secondly  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  methods  of  Im- 
proving the  independent  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  regulatory  structure. 
The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
make  sjjecific  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  agency  reform,  or.  Indeed,  dls- 
bandment. 

It  Is  difBcult  not  to  develop  a  severe 
case  of  astigmatism  looking  at  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  whether  It  be 
from  the  perspective  of  Congress,  as  reg- 
ulated business  people,  or  as  consumers. 
Many  people  view  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  unecessary  insults  to  free  enter- 
prise. The  regulatory  agencies  seem  to 
Impose  monstrous  paperwork  burdens, 
gobble  up  hard-earned  profits  to  feed 
their  own  unquenchable  thirst  for  data, 
and  permit  costs  to  rise  without  con- 
comitant increases  in  senices.  Some  see 
them  as  imaccountable  bodies  possessed 
with  misplaced  zeal,  consumed  with  their 
own  self -perpetuation  and  growth,  feed- 
ing on  publicity,  and  fueled  by  undercur- 
rents of  contempt  for  the  pubic  interest 
They  seem  contrary,  confused,  conflict- 
ing, and  competitive  with  each  other. 
Sometimes  they  appear  to  be  subverters 
of  due  process  and  damnable  drains  on 
tax  dollers. 
Have  I  overstated  tlie  case? 
Unfoitiuiately.  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies represent  seeds  of  promise  which 
f.iil  to  germinate.  Sometimes  they  are 
mired  in  trivia  and  sterile  precedent 


Some  are  stifled  by  bureaucratic  inertia. 
Some  are  staffed  by  time-servers — ^people 
of  shallow  commitment  with  stunted 
imaginations. 

We  in  Congress  wince  when  we  see  our 
appropriated  funds  dribbling  out  without 
visible  return.  We  often  see  the  agencies 
outgunned  in  administrative  tribunals 
and  courts  by  their  own  regulations  and 
by  their  alumni. 

Yet  the  faith  persists  that  an  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  with  broad 
powers  and  a  clear  mandate  from  Con- 
gress, with  adequate  resources,  and  with 
enlightened  public  servants,  does  pos- 
sess the  potential  for  channeling  the 
great,  but  unruly,  forces  of  capitalism 
toward  the  common  good. 

President  Roosevelt  articulated  a  noble 
vision  for  these  independent  agencies. 
He  said: 

The  regulatory  commission,  my  friends, 
must  be  a  tribute  of  the  people,  putting  its 
engineering.  Its  accounting  and  Ita  legal 
resources  into  the  breech  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  facts  and  doing  Justice  to  both 
the  consumers  and  investors  .  .  .this  means, 
when  the  duty  is  properly  exercised,  po«ttlve 
active  protection  of  the  people  against  pri- 
vate greed. 

Many  have  suggested  and  looked  to  a 
renaissance  of  ■vigorous  antitrust  policy 
as  an  alternative  to  the  imwieldy  regtila- 
tory  agencies.  Many  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  competition  will  cure  all 
ills  of  the  economic  body. 

Effective  antitrxist  enforcement  Is 
needed  to  dissipate  the  continued  growth 
and  concentration  of  monopoly  power. 
But  even  competition — unfettered, 
healthy  competition,  for  all  Its  acknowl- 
edged virtues — Is  a  blind  policeman  when 
it  comes  to  such  marketplace  disfunc- 
tions as  the  ssife  design  of  products,  fsdr 
and  nondeceptive  advertising,  prudent 
conservation  of  limited  natural  re- 
sources, preservation  of  land,  air,  and 
water  quality,  humane  conditions  in  the 
workplace,  and  Justice  In  the  market- 
place. 

These  and  other  shared  goals  of  a  just 
society  have  led  Congress  again  and 
again  to  seek  remedies  in  the  form  of 
regulatory  restrictions,  administered  by 
Independent  regtUatory  bodies— to  de- 
mand fairness,  honesty,  quality,  safety, 
and  convenience.  What  If  anything  then 
is  to  be  done  about  the  disparity  between 
the  promise  and  the  reality  of  regulation? 

Some  may  contend  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  recommended  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  253  Is  a  way  for 
Congress  to  duck  the  issue.  I  disagree. 
Three  recently  established  commissions 
have  resulted  hi  major  legislation  with  a 
substantial  impact  on  the  pubUc.  The 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  and  the  National  Commission 
on  Fue  Prevention  and  Control,  each 
proposed  changes  which  resulted  in  a 
major  substantive  legislation  to  improve 
tlie  life  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  legislation  which 
grows  out  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Regulatory  Reform  will  result  in  similar 
public  benefit. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
reform  of  the  regulatory  process.  They 
are  demanding  improvement  of  the  ma- 
clxinery  which  governs  much  of  the 
marketplace  and  is  their  contact  with 
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Government.  There  is  much  fat  in  our 
regulatory  structme  which  can  be  elim- 
inated through  a  return  to  competition. 
And  there  are  other  aspects  of  society 
vhich  need  to  be  governed  by  fair  and 
efficient  rules.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Commission  can  fulfill  its  objectives.  It 
then  will  be  up  to  us  to  see  that  these 
recommendations  are  implemented 
tlirough  the  enactment  of  new  legislation 
v.here  necessary,  and  the  repeal  of  out- 
dated legislation  where  appropriate. 

Only  then  can  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion work  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  society  to  provide  the  goods  and 
services  which  the  American  people  need 
and  demand. 


REFERRAL  OF  THE  SEAMANS 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
congratulate  the  President  on  his  nom- 
ination of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  to 
be  the  Administrator  of  tlie  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. Dr.  Seamans  has  proven  himself 
In  high  Government  positions,  the  last 
being  as  Secretary  of  tlie  Air  Force.  Be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  qualiflcatlous,  I 
would  expect  prompt  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate rules  make  no  pro\islon  for  juris- 
diction over  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. With  the  creation  of  this  sorely 
needed  new  agency,  the  Senate  must  In 
the  near  future  make  its  will  known  on 
the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

In  the  past,  energj-  research  in  the 
Federal  CJovemment  has  been  frag- 
mented leading  at  best  to  competition 
for  scarce  funds  and  at  worst  to  bureau- 
cratic snarls.  ERDA.  like  NASA  after 
sputnik,  is  designed  to  pull  it  all  to- 
getlier  and  get  the  show  on  the  road.  If 
the  Senate  is  going  to  have  the  same 
unity  of  purpose,  it  is  my  view  that  one 
and  only  one  legislative  committee 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  ERDi^ 

On  June  27,  1974,  the  chau-man  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  and  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  352)  conferrhig  juiisdiction 
over  ERDA  to  ou.  committee.  Because  of 
a  tremendous  workload  imposed  upon 
the  Rules  Committee,  it  has  imderetand- 
ably  not  had  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  352. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 352,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
Senate  resolutions  deaUng  with  ERDA 
jurisdiction.  As  matters  now  stand,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  352  is  the  only  expression 
of  the  Senate's  wUl  on  this  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  seems  to  me.  that  the  nom- 
ination of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  to 
be  the  Administrator  of  ERDA  should 
be  sent  for  confirmation  hearings  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

If  any  of  our  colleagues  are  inclined 
to  have  different  feelings  about  the  juris- 
diction of  ERDA.  I  resjiecUully  submit 
that  a  reasonable  time  from  them  to 
make  their  views  known  is  when  the 
Rules  Committee  holds  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  352.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  resolve  the  question  of  Ju- 
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risdiction  over  ERDA  within  established 
procedures. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  hearings 
should  be  held  on  Senate  Resolution  352, 
or  any  contending  resolutions,  and  that 
the  Rules  Committee  should  then  make 
its  recommendations  known  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Finallv,  the  Senate  should  consider 
the  Rules  Committee  recommendations. 


THE   CASE   FOR   THE   B-1   BOMBER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question,  but  that  in  this 

new  Congress  we  will  once  again  hear 
the  rather  hackneyed,  worn  out  word 
"priorities."  There  are  many  priorities  in 
America,  all  of  them  in  my  opinion  of 
equal  importance.  We  have  the  priority 
of  human  needs,  on  which  more  money 
is  being  spent  than  by  any  country  in  the 
history  of  tlie  world.  We  have  the  priority 
of  "city  needs,"  again  on  which  more 
money  is  being  spent  than  any  nation 
has  ever  spent.  I  might  suggest,  however, 
that  the  fulfilling  of  these  priorities 
would  mean  absolutely  nothing  if  we  ig- 
nore a  thu'd  and  major  priority,  that  of 
national  defense. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say,  "let's  balance  the 
budget,  lets  take  it  out  of  the  defense 
budget."  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  at  no  time  in  history  have  we  spent 
so  little  on  national  defense  compared 
with  the  gross  national  product  as  we  are 
.''pending  today.  A  strong  defensive  posi- 
tion in  this  world  of  antagonists  is  a  verj- 
necessary  thing  and  if  we  start  out  the 
next  Congress  with  the  continuing  idea 
that  defense  is  the  only  somce  of  budget 
cuts,  then  we  will  rapidly  deteriorate 
into  a  second  or  thud  or  even  worse  i*ate 
country. 

Because  we  will  be  hearing  a  lot  on 
the  subject  of  the  B-1  bomber.  I  would 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  read  the  in- 
teresting editorial  by  John  Loosbrock, 
appearing  in  tlie  November  issue  of  the 
Air  Force  magazine,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Cass  for  the  B-1 
(By  John  F.  Loosbrock) 

We  have  an  acquaintance  who  Is  getting 
along  In  years  and  who  recently  suffered  a 
series  of  personal  setbacks — both  physical 
and  flnaiaclal.  We  asked  him  how  he  was  get- 
ting along. 

'Great,"  l-.e  replied. 

"How  have  you  managed  that?"  we  wanted 
to  know. 

"Simple,"  he  said.  "I've  just  lowered  my 
standards  of  greatne.?s." 

That's  one  way  to  look  at  it.  of  course,  and 
as  a  personal  phUosophy  It  has  some  attrac- 
tions. But  a  great  nation  cannot  approach 
its  responsibilities  so  simplistlcally.  At  least 
not  if  it  has  thoughts  about  retaining  Its 
greatness.  History  Is  littered  with  the  re- 
Miains  of  once-powerful  states  that  thought 
they  could  beat  the  system.  In  most  cases, 
their  downfall  came  about  by  their  becoming 
so  preoccupied  with  interuaj  problems  that 
they  forgot  about  the  competition. 

Now,  no  one  can  blame  the  national  lead- 
ership, in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  for  being  preoccupied  with  the  ecn- 
nomic  plight  of  the  nation.  And  the  elector- 
ate Uvea  with  luBaiiun  everv  dav.  We  have 


a  few  unpaid  bUls  on  our  own  desk  at  the 
nuMnent,  iududlug  one  for  a  new  roof  which 
wo  didn't  want  but  which  we  seeded  very 
much  and  which  would  have  cost  us  only 
half  as  much  ten  years  ago. 

The  point  Is  that  in  times  of  economic 
stress,  governments,  like  people,  must  put 
needs  before  wants,  necessities  before  lux- 
uries. Where  the  rub  comes  is  in  deciding  the 
priorities. 

In  a  family,  the  priority  decisions  are  often 
made  by  your  creditors.  The  wheel  that  does 
the  squeaking  gets  the  grease.  But  among 
nations,  as  among  businesses,  the  priorities 
mu,st  be  determined  with  one  eye,  at  least, 
on  the  competition. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesin- 
ger  put  it  recently,  "We  match  ourselves  not 
against  the  Department  of  Defense  as  It 
might  have  existed  ten  years  ago,  but  In  re- 
lation to  the  preservation  of  a  worldwide 
military  balance  in  which  the  Solet  Union 
carries  a  very  large  weight.  Therefore,  we  are 
comparing  otir.seIves  to  a  conslderaWe  ex- 
tent with  Soviet  capabUities  .  .  .  Soylet  ex- 
penditures in  real  terms,  in  constant  rubles, 
liave  been  increasing  three  to  five  percent 
each  year.  The  balance  at  the  present  time  Is 
gradually  eroding  from  the  standpoiut  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  United  States  wishes 
to  fulfill  its  worldwide  responsibilities.  It  is 
not  going  to  do  that  on  four  and  a  half  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  V/e  v.  Ul  Just  have  to  face  isp 
to  the  expenditure." 

The  conditional  "W  in  Dr.  Schlesinger's 
statement  is  significant.  If  the  United  States 
decides,  as  a  nation,  that  it  does  not  wish  to 
fulfill  its  worldwide  rcsponiibiUties,  presum- 
ninbly  it  Is  entitled  to  do  so.  Presumably,  it 
can  decide  that  national  survival  caii  be 
jeopardized.  But  the  fearful  consequences 
of  such  decisions  must  be  recognlaed.  What 
would  be  unforgiveable  would  be  to  delude 
ourselves  by  professing  that  U.S.  responsi- 
bilities wai  be  fulfilled  and  national  survival 
ensured  while  refusing  to  provide  the  where- 
withal with  which  to  bring  about  these  ends. 
Neither  our  competition  nor  our  aUles  would 
be  deceived.  We  would  fool  only  ourselves. 

Nowhere  in  the  defense  budget  ai«  the 
economic  pressures,  virtually  all  resulting 
from  inflation,  so  heavy  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  Air  Force's  B-1  manned  bomber.  The 
mood  on  Capital  Hill  {see  p.  16.  "Airpoicer 
in  the  Neus")  borders  on  <iespAir,  with  few 
legislators  questioning  the  need  for  the  B-1. 
but  with  an  uncomfortably  large  number 
almost  UteraUy  wringing  their  hands  over 
the  prospect  of  paying  for  it.  So  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  reiterate  what  opUous  would  be 
foreclosed  to  the  UJS.  in  the  event  that  sup- 
port for  the  B-1  should  not  be  forthcoming. 
The  manned  bomber  per  se  is  critical  to 
Secretary  Sclilesinger's  new  approach  to  tar- 
geting strategy  (see  "The  Pentagon  Looks 
at  Keu)  Strategic  Options,"  February  '74  issue, 
p.  52).  It  gives  you  a  combination  of  selec- 
tivity, flexibility,  and  deliverable  megaton- 
nage  that  no  missile  system  can  match.  You 
can  pick  both  a  weapon  and  a  dehverv  tactic 
matched  to  your  target.  You  ha\-e  a  war 
to  use  conventional  weapons  when  those  are 
appropriate,  and  neither  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  strategic  Triad  can  make  this  claim. 
And  you  can  use  it  without  using  it  up  It's 
recyclable. 

But  why  does  tl/e  manned  bomber  of  the 
f  attire  have  to  bS\JJ|e  B-1?  it  doesn't,  ol 
course.  Several  alternatives  have  been  ex- 
amined—lengthening the  operational  life  ol 
the  B-52:  going  to  a  smaller,  cheaper  air- 
craft: opting  for  standoff  crtUse  missiles 
Each  imposes  severe  operational  penalties 
a.td.  In  the  case  of  the  cruise  miselle.  in- 
volves dependence  on  a  svstem  that  Is  still 
einbryonic  and  untested.  In  each  alternative 
lies  one  or  more  elements  of  unsureness  as 
to  ability  to  penetrate  sophisticated  defenses. 
ability  to  take  out  a  wide  range  of  targets, 
abijity  to  contribute  to  deterrence  over  the 
balance   of  this  ceuiury.  To  Introduce  one 
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or  more  such  uncertainties  into  a  strategic 
posture  that  demands  certainty  above  all, 
would  be  placing  at  unwarranted  risk  the 
almost  200  years  of  accumulation  of  Institu- 
tions, values,  property,  and  people  that  we 
call  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  B-1  currently  Is  the  No.  1  national 
defense  priority.  Lets  keep  It  at  the  top  of 
our  list. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Pi-esldent  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heituig,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

A  message  from  the  Piesideut  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions: 
October  17,  1974: 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resohition  authorizing 
the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and  marble 
bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

S.  2001.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  N.  Mex.,  as  the 
Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  respectivelv. 
October  18,  1974: 

S.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  re.solution  to  extent 
the  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bonk  of 
the  United  States. 

S.  383.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  County, 
Calif. 

S.  634.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3362.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  and 
the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3979.  An  act  to  Increase  on  an  emergency 
basis  the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
mortgage  credit  for  housing. 
October  20,  1974: 

S.  1T94.  An  act  to  amend  section  308  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
disbursing  officer,  deputy  disbiumng  officer, 
and  certifying  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

8.  2220.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws. 

October  24,  1974: 

S.  605.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1944,  an  act  "to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu- 
ment",  and   for  other  purposes. 

S.  2348.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code,  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
and  recording  of  marriage  licenses,  and  re- 
lated activities,  to  the  civil  affairs  director 
of  the  Canal  Zone  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2362.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic 
Railroad   Compact. 

October  26,  1974: 
S.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  for  loss  or  damages  suf- 
fered by  objects  in  exhibition  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

S.J.  Res.  250.  JoUit  resolution  to  extend 
tlie  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Acfs  re- 
porting date  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  tlUe 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annu- 
ity reduction  nade.  In  order  to  pro\lde  a 


surviving  .spouse  with  an  annuity,  during  pe- 
riods when  the  annuitant  la  not  married. 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Tra- 
verse Reservation  to  consolidate  its  land- 
holdings  In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Sissetan-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  North  and  South  Dakota. 

S.  2840.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
luy  to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  Investment  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3234.  An  act  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Fed- 
eral program  ol'  research,  development,  a:id 
demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization  of 
solar  energy  ns  a  viable  source  for  our  na- 
tional energy  needs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
S.  3355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  extend  for  three  fiscal  years 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
Hdmlnistration  and  enforcement  of  that  Act. 
S.  3473.  An  act  to  authorize  apprc^rla- 
tions  for  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3698.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  concur  in  or  disapprove  interna- 
tional agreements  for  cooperation  in  regard 
to  certain  nuclear  technology. 
October  27.  1974: 
S.  355.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safty  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976;  to  provide  for  the  remedy  of 
certain  defective  motor  vehicles  without 
charge  to  the  owners  thereof;  to  require  that 
schoolbus  safety  standards  be  prescribed;  to 
amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide  for  a  special 
demonstration  project;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

October  29,  1974: 
8.  1769.  An  act  to  reduce  losses  of  life  and 
property,  through  better  fire  prevention  and 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3792.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

8.  3838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  Interest  rates  payable  on  obligations  is- 
sued by  affiliates  of  certain  depository  In- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  ill  e.xecutive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CAN- 
CER ADVISORY  BOARD— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  October  23,  1974,  duiing  the  ad- 
journment, which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
mcs-sage  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Co7i<jress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accord  with  section  410B(g)  of  the 
"National  Cancer  Act  of  1971"  (P.L.  92- 


218),  I  am  transmitting  the  second  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  progiess  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

As  the  Board's  report  indicates,  the 
activities  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute  are  progressing  smoothly.  The  re- 
port highlights  several  areas  in  which 
significant  scientific  advances  are  being 
made. 

In  several  instances,  the  Board  raises 
major  policy  issues  and  makes  recom- 
mendations tb  the  Congress.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Board's  report  urges  Federal 
regulation  of  cigarettes.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  considerable 
dispute  as  to  whether  there  exists  ade- 
quate scientific  evidence  on  which  to 
base  safe  levels  of  tar  and  nicotine  imder 
responsible  regulatoi-y  action.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Board's  concern,  I  have 
asked  the  National  Cancer  Advisoi-y 
Board  to  provide  me  with  an  assessment 
of  the  scientific  evidence  that  would 
ijrovide  a  basis  for  responsible  Federal 
regulation  of  cigarettes. 

While  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Congiess  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Board's  views,  those  views  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  along  with  other  di- 
verse and  responsible  points  of  view. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  WnrrE  House,  October  23, 1974. 


REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATION  OP 
THE  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1965— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  October  23,  1974,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment, which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  message  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Opei-ation  of  the  Auto- 
motive Product*  Trade  Act  of  1965.  This 
report  contains  information  with  respect 
to  United  States  and  Canadian  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement  including  trade, 
prices,  and  employment  In  1973.  Also  in- 
cluded is  other  information  pertinent  to 
the  various  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  October  23,  1974. 


BUDGET  RESCISSIONS  AND  DEFER- 
RALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  received 
October  31,  1974,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment, concerning  the  tliird  submission 
of  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals, 
wliich  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  desk. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  report  on  additional  defer- 
rals for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  as  required 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  These 
deferral  actions  have  been  taken  to  re- 
duce the  inflationaiT  effects  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  for  Water  and  Power  Develop- 
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ment  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
.'Appropriation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
93-393) .  When  I  approved  the  Act,  I  did 
.so  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Congress  would  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Executive  Branch  to  defer  for 
one  full  year  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  which 
would  contribute  excessively  to  inflation- 
ary govei'nnient  spending. 

ITie  deferral  actions  reported  todaj-  de- 
crease the  amount  of  budget  authority 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  in 
the  fiscal  year  1S75  by  nearly  $82  mil- 
Uon  and  thereby  keep  Federal  spend- 
ing from  rising  nearly  $57  million  above 
current  estimates.  If  the  Congress  and 
the  President  are  to  keep  Federal  outlays 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  within  $300  bil- 
lion, such  measmes  as  the  ones  reported 
here  are  essential. 

Gerald  R.  Foed. 

The  WinxE  House,  October  31, 1974. 


DEFERRAL  OP  FUNDS  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT THE  FAMILY  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Tha  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  received  on 
October  31,  1974,  during  the  ad.iourn- 
raent.  which  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  desk.  The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
TlUe  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-^344  i ,  I  wn  reporting  the  de- 
ferral of  fluids  appropriated  to  cany  out 
the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act 
(S.  3418.  Ninety-First  Congress). 

The  details  of  the  defeiia!  are  con- 
tained iu  the  attached  report. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  October  31, 1974. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER 
PROGRAM'S  ACTIVITIES— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
November  4,  1974,  submitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  tlie  national  cancer 
program,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Tlie  message 
is  as  follows; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram's actlTltles,  progress  and  accom- 
plishments during  calendar  year  1973,  as 
well  as  the  plan  for  the  program  for  the 
next  five  years.  Both  the  report  and  the 
plan  are  required  by  section  410A(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Sernce  Act  as 
amended  by  The  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971. 

The  plan  Is  provided  in  two  documents. 
Ihe  first.  caUed  "National  Cancer  Pro- 
sram  Operational  Plan,"  covers  the  five- 
year  plan  for  the  program  and  delineates 
•he  major  policies  and  piocedure»  used 


to  operate  the  program.  The  second  doc- 
ument, called  "Appendices  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program  Operational 
Plan."  includes  separate  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  individual  research,  control 
and  support  programs  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  The  funding  levels  con- 
tained In  the  plan  do  rKit  constitute  a 
specific  commitment  or  recommendation 
by  the  Administration.  Among  other 
things,  those  levels  do  not  adequately 
take  into  account  overall  budgetary  con- 
straints and  the  comp>ettng  demands  of 
other  biomedical  research  programs. 

The  Administration  is  also  deeply 
committed  to  an  effective  cancer  re- 
search program.  The  progress  sr.d  ac- 
complishments made  in  1973  are  grati- 
fjing.  The  National  Cancer  Program  is 
beginning  to  have  an  Impact  on  Ameri- 
cans who  have  cancer  or  are  at  risk  to 
it.  Today,  more  Americans  than  ever  be- 
fore have  access  to  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  cancer  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  ITiis  himian  endeavor 
and  its  successes  are  the  result  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  expanding 
research  programs,  and  its  efforts  to  ap- 
ply for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  knowledge 
emerging  from  the  clinical  bedside  and 
iTsearch  laboratory. 

Our  national  research  program  to  con- 
quer cancer  will  take  years  before 
achieving  ultimate  success.  The  recent 
enactment  of  the  National  Cancer  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  which  contiinie  the 
National  Cancer  Program,  demonstrates 
the  abiding  commitment  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  solve  this 
major  health  pjx)blem. 

Success  in  this  endeavor  will  ulti- 
mately come,  however,  only  with  the 
su.stained  dedication  and  hai-d  work  of 
the  physicians,  scientists,  health  profes- 
sionals, voluntarj-  agencies,  and  the  vol- 
unteers V  ho  support  this  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  November  4. 1974. 


BUDGET  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  mes.sage  from  tlie 
Pie."-ident  of  the  United  States  received 
November  13.  1974,  concerning  the  fifth 
submission  of  budget  rescissions  and 
deferrals,  wliich  was  ordered  to  be  held 
at  the  desk.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-344),  I  am  transmitting  sup- 
plementary reports  that  re\"ise  proposed 
rescission  and  deferral  reports  made  to 
the  Congress  in  September  and  October 
of  this  year.  I  am  also  transmitting  here- 
with reports  on  two  new  defen-al  actions 
required  to  promote  sound  financial 
management  practices. 

The  details  of  the  supplementary  re- 
2ioi-ts  and  the  new  deferrals  are  attached. 
Geralb  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  13. 1974. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPI- 
TAL HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  frtmi  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
on  November  13.  1974.  submitting  tlie 
report  of  the  National  Capital  Hou.sing 
Authority  for  the  fiscal  j-ear  ending 
June  30,  1973.  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  vvas  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coiumbin. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  tfie  United  Slates: 

1  am  herewith  transmitting  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority's  an- 
nual report  for  tlie  fiscal  year  eiKiing 
June  30,  1973.  The  report  sets  forth  the 
efforts  of  the  Authority  to  imj>rove  and 
expand  the  housing  opportunities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  light  of  the  recent  transfer  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority'  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government,  I 
hope  that  even  greater  efforts  will  be 
made  to  improve  housing  conditions  in 
die  Nation's  Capital. 

Gssald  R.  Fosd. 
Thk  White  Hoi^se,  November  13,  1974. 


LEGISLATr\;E         PROPOS.\LS— MES- 
SAGE   FROM     THE    PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
.setting  out  his  program  of  legislation  for 
the  Congress; 

To  the  Co7igresi  of  ihe  United  States: 

I  regret  that  commltmeuts  v.liich  I  be- 
lieve will  advance  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional imderstanding  prevent  my  de- 
livering this  message  personallj-.  On  two 
previous  occasions  when  I  returned  to 
the  Capitol  for  formal  communication 
with  the  Congress.  I  emphasized  mj- 
sincere  desiie  for  partneiship  uitli  you 
in  the  hiterests  of  our  countiy.  Nothing 
has  changed  that  intention  on  my  part. 

On  August  12.  three  da^s  after-  assum- 
ing the  office  of  President,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  a  new  spiiit 
of  action  and  accommodation  in  getting 
America  moving  again.  On  October  8. 
I  pi-esented  a  comprehensive  31-point 
program  to  strengthen  our  economy, 
sliare  the  burdens  of  inflation  and  stag- 
nation and  significantly  reduce  this  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  outside  sources  of 
energy  which  is  both  strategically  o'.d 
economically  undesirable. 

There  has  been  piecemeal  criticism  ox 
my  program  and  I  expected  it.  But  there 
has  been  no  specific  and  comprehensive 
alternative  program  advanced  and  time 
is  pa.-^sing.  I  do  not  read  any  mandate  in 
the  re-cent  election  so  clearly  as  the 
American  people's  concern  about  our 
economy  and  their  urgent  demand  for 
Sscal  restraint  and  lesponsible  action  on 
the  economic  fiont. 

I  am  still  ready  to  meet  the  Congress 
more  than  half  way  in  responding  to  this 
call  from  our  constituents.  We  cannot 
wait  and  the  country  camiot  wait  until 
next  March  or  Apiil  for  needed  action. 
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I  will  always  have  a  special  affection 
for  the  93d  Congress — the  last  one  to 
which  I  was  elected  and  In  which  I 
sei-ved  both  as  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  and  as  President  of  the  Senate. 
But  I  hope  this  pride  can  be  more  solid 
than  sentimental. 

Time  is  short,  but  time  remains  for 
this  Congress  to  finish  Its  work  with  a  real 
record  of  accomplishment.  Your  leaders 
have  given  me  their  assurance  of  a  de- 
sire to  do  as  much  as  possible. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  we  all  declare  a  moratorium 
on  partisanship  for  the  rest  of  1974  we 
can  still  achieve  much  for  America. 

In  this  message  I  am  listing  those  legis- 
lative actions,  among  the  many  I  have 
proposed,  to  which  I  attach  the  highest 
priority.  I  respectfully  request  their  care- 
ful consideration  and  resolution  before 
the  93d  Congress  takes  its  place  in  his- 
toiT. 

NOMINATIONS 

I  regret  that  neither  body  of  the  Con- 
gi'ess  has  acted  on  my  nomination  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  nearly  thirteen  weeks  since 
I  nominated  Governor  Rockefeller.  Our 
recent  experience  with  the  25  th  amend- 
ment makes  It  plain  that  an  incumbent 
Vice  Pi-esldent  is  essential  to  continuity 
in  Government.  I  appreciate  the  need 
for  thorough  examination  of  this  nom- 
ination, but  it  is  in  the  highest  national 
Interest  that  I  urge  speedy  confirma- 
tion. 

Forty-three  other  nominations  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  lapsed  with  the 
election  recess.  I  request  that  my  re- 
submissions be  given  expeditious  con- 
sideration so  that  vacancies  In  key  ex- 
ecutive branch  posts  may  be  filled  with 
approval  of  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

I  will  also  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
names  of  other  candidates  for  major 
Administration  positions  and  urge  their 
speedy  confirmation.  Good  government 
makes  It  imperative  that  all  pending 
nominations  be  acted  upon  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

ECONOMIC   ISSI7ES 

No  single  Issue  has  a  higher  priority 
than  the  economic  health  of  our  counti-y. 
Prices  rise  while  production  lags  and  un- 
employment increases.  It  is  a  severe 
problem  requiring  specific  corrective  ac- 
tions to  start  the  recovery  and  to  check 
inflation. 

EXPENDITURES 

I  am  gratified  that  recent  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  restrain  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  action  reflects  the  strong 
desire  of  the  American  people. 

Accordingly,  for  fiscal  year  1975,  I  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  next  week 
more  budget  rescissions  and  will  report 
on  budget  deferrals  and  administrative 
actions  to  hold  down  expenditures.  I  will 
al.so  request  the  Congress  to  make 
changes  in  existing  authorizations  and  In 
pending  appropriation  bills., I  urge  the 
Congress  to  support  these  actions  and 
move  quickly  to  enact  the  required  leg- 
islative changes. 


I  have  already  reported  on  a  number 
of  budget  deferrals  totalling  more  than 
$23  billion  and  requested  seven  rescis- 
sions of  over  $675  million.  Failure  to 
support  these  actions  would  Increase  out- 
lays by  over  $660  million  in  1975,  $2.2 
billion  in  1976,  and  even  more  in  subse- 
quent years.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept these  deferrals  and  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  over  $675  million  in  rescis- 
sion proposals  that  have  been  submitted. 

EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  Government  belt- light- 
ening, I  also  indicated  In  my  economic 
message  of  October  8th  that  special  leg- 
islation was  needed  to  assist  citizens  who 
are  particularly  hm-t  by  Increases  In  un- 
employment. On  that  same  day,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  my  proposed  National  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act.  Under  this 
plan,  employment  assistance  programs 
would  be  triggered  into  action  when- 
ever the  average  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  to  six  percent  for  three 
consecutive  months. 

In  that  event,  these  programs  would 
provide  special  jobless  compensation  and 
work  opportunities  In  those  labor  market 
areas  where  the  rate  averages  six  and 
one-half  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

The.se  programs  should  be  enacted  im- 
mediately, since  rising  unemployment  in- 
dicates they  will  very  likely  be  needed 
before  the  94th  Congress  convenes.  I 
hope  this  Congiess  will  recognize  Its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  important  area. 

TBAOE 

Action  is  lugently  needed  on  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  which  I  consider  absolutely 
essential  to  our  economic  health.  Our 
ti-adlng  partners  In  the  Industrial  and 
less-developed  world  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  we  can  negotiate  multilateral 
solutions  to  the  common  economic  pi*ob- 
lems  which  plague  us,  as  well  as  make 
much-needed  Improvements  in  the  trad- 
ing system.  The  unacceptable  alternative 
Is  economic  warfare  from  which  no  win- 
ners would  emerge. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  adopt  the  Trade  Reform 
Act.  and  to  forego  any  encumbering 
amendments.  If  the  Senate  acts 
promptly— and  only  if  It  does— there  will 
be  sufficient  time  remaining  in  this  Con- 
gress for  both  Houses  to  agree  on  a  final 
measure. 

TAXES 

The  Congre.ss  has  before  it  the  tax  re- 
form proposals  sent  up  in  April  1973; 
the  windfall  profits  tax  proposals  sub- 
mitted In  December  1973,  and  the  econ- 
omy strengtlaening  and  stabilizing  pro- 
posals which  I  recommended  last  month. 

The  economic  proposals  of  last  month 
include  surtaxes  on  all  coi-porations  and 
on  individuals  with  well  above-average 
incomes.  They  call  for  change  in  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  limited  kinds  of  pre- 
fen  ed  stock. 

My  individual  surtax  proposal,  I  must 
emphasize,  would  apply  only  to  families 
and  single  persons  whose  incomes  exceed 
$15,000  and  $7,500.  respectively,  and  only 
to  that  portion  of  their  actual  income 
above  those  levels.  It  Is-'^  very  progres- 
.sive  tax  proposal  whicljf takes  much  more 
from  high  bracket  taxpajers  than  middle 


income  taxpayois.  Low  bracket  taxpayers 
would  be  exempt.  With  a  $16,000  hicome, 
for  example,  a  family  of  four  would  pay 
a  surtax  of  only  $3.  On  the  other  hand 
a  family  of  four  with  a  $50,000  income 
would  pay  $482  of  surtax. 

I  also  urge  Congress  to  enact  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  proposals  so  that  we  will 
not  forever  lose  the  chance  to  recapture 
a  part  of  the  excessive  profits  that  do- 
mestic oil  producers  realized  this  year.  I 
reiterate  my  support  for  eliminating  the 
foreign  depletion  allowance. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  work  with  the  congressional 
committees  concerned  to  develop  bal- 
anced legislation,  including  additional 
tax  reductions  for  low-income  Indi- 
viduals. 

FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS 

There  is  gi-eat  need  for  action  on  an 
Administration  proposal  to  strengthen 
and  revitalize  banks  and  thrift  Institu- 
tions through  the  elimination  of  certain 
Federal  regulations  which  Impede  effl- 
ciency  and  healthy  competition.  Wliile 
retaining  appropriate  safeguards  to  as- 
sure solvency  and  liquidity,  the  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act  would  allow 
more  competition  in  our  banking  system 
to  benefit  the  small  saver  as  well  as  the 
institutions  themselves.  This  could  also 
make  additional  dollars  available  to  the 
private  citizen  and  to  Industry. 

P^u-ther.  this  proposal  would  provide 
the  added  Incentive  of  the  mortgage  in- 
terest tax  credit  for  our  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  enable  them  to  devote  their 
resources  to  home  mortgages  and  thus 
curb  the  wide  and  disi-uptlve  swings  in 
home  mortgage  credit  availabiUty. 

RECtTLATION 

The  Congi-ess  has  before  It  my  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  one-year  National 
Commission  on  Regulatoi-y  Reform  to 
examine  the  pi-actlces  and  procedures  of 
the  independent  regulatory  commissions. 
It  has  become  clear  that  many  regulatoiy 
activities  of  the  Government  are  them- 
selves stifling  competition  and  produc- 
ing higher  prices  without  comparable 
social  benefits.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
complete  action  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. Such  a  Commission,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Congressional.  Executive,  and 
public  members,  should  stai-t  now  to 
formulate  realistic  proposals  for  reform 
of  our  regiilatory  system  for  early  con- 
sideration by  the  next  Congi-ess. 

FOOD 

Food  prices  concern  everyone.  The 
Congress  must  act  rapidly  to  not  only 
increase  food  production  but  to  remove 
Impediments  to  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  peanut  and  rice  crops. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  we 
amend  Pubhc  Law  480,  the  Food  for 
Peace  progi-am.  Additional  fiexibillty  is 
clearly  needed  to  assure  that  our  food 
aid  progi*ams  can  continue  to  sei-ve  the 
national  interest  and  humanitarian 
goals. 

COMPETITION 

Activities  which  are  illegal  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Ti-ust  Act  disrupt  the 
natm'al  competitive  forces  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  Invariably  result  In  higner 
prices  to  the  American  consumer.  The 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  effort.s 
against  nionoix)lies  and  activities  which 
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operate  in  restraint  of  trade  must  be 
strengthened. 

The  maximum  allowable  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
should  be  increased  from  $50,000  to  $1 
million  for  corporations  and  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  for  Individuals.  Maxi- 
mum prison  sentences  for  individual 
violations  should  also  be  increased  to  five 
years. 

Current  estimates  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  indicate  that 
there  are  some  4  to  7  million  illegal  aliens 
in  the  United  States.  Prompt  action  on 
a  pending  illegal  alien  bill  would  help 
solve  this  critical  problem  by  providing 
sanctions  against  tlie  hiring  of  illegal 
aliens.  This  would  make  more  jobs  avail- 
able for  our  own  citizens. 

STOCKPILING 

The  General  Services  Administration 
has  submitted  stockpile  disposal  bills  for 
silver,  lead  and  tin.  These  would  permit 
sale  of  stockpile  quantities  that  clearly 
exceed  our  national  security  needs.  This 
additional  authority  will  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  these  commodities  and  also 
dampen  excessive  price  fluctuations.  The 
additional  disposal  authority  for  silver, 
lead,  and  tin  would  also  provide  poten- 
tial budget  receipts  of  $1.4  billion,  ot 
which  about  $150  million  could  be 
realized  in  fiscal  year  1975  if  legislation 
is  enacted  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

HOUSING 

I  thank  the  Congress  for  promptly  en- 
acting housing  legislation  making  con- 
ventional mortgages  eligibla  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  This  is  giving  the  hous- 
ing and  real  estate  indu.stry  much  needed 
support,  even  though  the  act  did  not 
cover  apartments  and  condominiums.  I 
urge  you  to  consider  legislation  to  correct 
this  omission. 

ENf -ICY 

In  addition  to  my  deep  concern  over 
the  economy,  I  am  committed  to  re- 
solving the  problems  of  achieving  suf- 
ficient energy  supplies  for  ourseh  es  and 
our  children.  I  repeat  my  earlier  requests 
for  action  during  this  session  or  several 
energy  bills  under  consideration. 

First,  we  need  legislation  to  help  in- 
crease the  supply  of  natural  gas  and  per- 
mit competitive  pricing  of  these  new  sup- 
plies. Our  worsening  shortages  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  more  than  2C  years 
of  imsuccessful  Federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas.  Unless  we  remove  Federal 
regultory  impediments  with  lespect  to 
new  somces,  supplies  of  en\ ironmentally 
clean  natural  gas  will  remain  in  the 
gromid.  The  shortage  of  natural  gas  is 
already  forcing  curtailment  of  service  to 
industi-y  in  many  areas,  resulting  in  in- 
creasing vmemployment  and  greater  use 
of  imported  oil.  New  homes  are  being 
denied  natural  gas  service,  forcing  the 
use  of  alternative  fuels  that  ore  more 
costly  and  far  less  clean. 

I  urge  the  Congres.«  to  complete  action 
quickly  on  legislation  to  establish  a  .sys- 
tem of  permits  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  deepwater  ports.  This  sys- 
tem is  a  far  superior  means — from  both 
n  cost  and  environmental  point  of  view — 
for  handling  that  portion  of  oil  which  we 
cannot  avoid  importing  foi  .<^ome  years 


ahead.  I  have  asked  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Transportation  to  work  with 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  to  de- 
velop a  bill  that  I  can  sign  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Last  March,  legislation  was  proposed 
to  speed  the  licensing  and  construction 
of  nuclear  plants,  allow  more  meaningful 
public  participation  at  early  decision 
points  relating  to  their  design  and  siting 
and  encourage  standardization  of  new- 
nuclear  plants.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
pass  this  bill  to  speed  the  development  of 
domestic  energy  supplies,  reduce  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil,  and  help  hold  down 
electrical  power  costs. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
now  addressing  the  difficult  issues  in  the 
proposed  Surface  Mining  Act.  I  am  still 
liopeful  that  the  conferees  can  agree  on 
provisions  which  strike  a  reasonable 
balance  between  our  desire  for  environ- 
mental protection  and  reclamation  and 
the  need  to  increase  the  production  of 
domestic  coal  supplies. 

I  must  emphasize  that  some  provisions 
of  the  bills  now  in  conference  are  not 
acceptable.  I  have  asked  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior  to  continue  working  with  the 
conferees  to  develop  a  bill  which  I  can 
sign. 

As  a  necessary  step  toward  conseiTing 
fuel  and  saving  lives,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  make  permanent  the  55  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit.  I  also  ask  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  approve  an  extension 
of  the  carpooling  provisions  in  the  Emer- 
gency Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act 
which  expires  December  31,  1974. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
rior. Defense  and  Navy  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  finding  satisfactory  ways  of 
dealing  with  our  emergency  petroleum 
reserves  to  balance  our  domestic  energy 
needs.  We  must  pi'oceed  with  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  reserves  at  Elk  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  reserve  in  northern 
Alaska.  We  must  not  wait  for  another 
energy  crisis  to  force  action,  perhaps  too 
late,  on  these  vital  resources. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Tliere  are  four  regular  appropriations 
bills  still  to  be  enacted — Agrictilture- 
Environmentul  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. Labor-HEW,  Military  Construction 
and  Foreign  Assistance — and  the  impor- 
tant First  Supplemental  Appropriations 
bill. 

Action  has  not  yet  been  completed  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
laental  and  Consiuner  Protection  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  fi.scal  year  1975.  This 
bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on 
August  8th  because  it  would  have  sub- 
stantially increased  Federal  spending.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  this  appropriation  measme  as  soon 
as  possible  within  reasonable  funding 
limits. 

The  Labor-HEW  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill  is  currently  in  con- 
ference. Unfortunately,  the  totals  are  ex- 
cessive. Unless  the  Congress  reduces 
funding  in  bwth  the  House  and  Senate 
versions.  I  will  have  no  choice  but  to  veto 
this  measme. 

Appropriations  now  pendmg  for  Mili- 
tai-y  Construction  and  Foreign  Assist- 
ance should  be  given  high  priority. 


Tlie  Fust  Supplemental  Appropriation 
bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  pending 
on  the  Senate  calendar.  However.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  inflationary  aspects 
of  the  Senate  version  and  hope  flnal  ac- 
tion will  produce  an  acceptable  bill. 

VETOES 

During  the  adjournment,  it  was  neces- 
saiy  for  me  to  ixjcket  veto  five  bills.  Two 
were  private  relief  measures  and  three 
were  legislative  issues:  National  Wildhfe 
Refuge  System,  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration,  and  Rehabihtation  Act 
Amendments. 

I  have  determined  on  advice  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  absence  of  my 
signatme  from  these  bills  prevented  them 
from  becommg  law.  Without  In  any  way 
qualifying  this  detenninatlon,  I  also  re- 
turned them  without  approval  to  those 
designated  by  the  Congress  to  receive 
messages  during  the  adjournment  period. 

If  the  Congress  should  elect  to  chal- 
lenge these  vetoes  by  overriding  them, 
there  could  be  a  prolonged  legal  vmcer- 
tainty  over  this  legislation.  However.  I 
would  welcome  new  legislation  to  replace 
the  measures  which  were  vetoed. 

Specifically,  while  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments contained  worthwhile  provisions 
to  protect  migrant  farm  workers,  an  un- 
related rider  arbitrarily  would  have  re- 
classified and  elevated  certain  Federal 
employees  to  important  Administrative 
Law  Judge  positions,  regardless  of  their 
qualifications.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  essential  sections  of  the 
vetoed  bill  without  the  personnel  provi- 
sion which  would  create  serious  pay  in- 
equities by  legislatively  overcompensat- 
ing  a  particular  class  of  ernployees  in  one 
e.xecutive  department. 

Similarly,  the  intent  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  section  of  H.R. 
14225  is  worthwhile.  But  the  features 
which  would  force  the  creation  of  new 
and  unnecessai-y  bureaucracies  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  prompted  my  veto. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  work  with  Congressional  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  correct  the  serious  difliculties 
in  administration  and  accountability 
contained  in  the  vetoed  bill. 

Although  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
tlie  Congress  without  my  approval  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments on  October  17th,  the  day  the  Con- 
gress adjourned,  I  continue  to  endorse 
the  intent  of  that  legislation.  I  have  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  Congress  amend- 
ments which  would  eliminate  the  no- 
tional security  Information  problems 
and  the  damage  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment inherent  in  the  bill  which  I  vetoed. 
I  pledge  the  full  efforts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  vv  orking  out  a  fair,  responsible 
way  to  increase  public  access  to  Federal 
papers  and  records  without  impairing 
individual  rights  and  essential  GoveiT- 
ment  activities. 

Just  before  adjournment.  I  also  vetoed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Amendments.  I 
objected  to  a  provision  I  consider  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Because  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  bill  would  not  have  become 
effective,  even  had  I  approved  it,  imless 
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a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  sub- 
flequentJy  took  afflnnatlve  action.  I  urge 
passage  of  a  new  measure  remorlng  the 
constitutional  objection  to  section  12  of 
the  vetoed  bill,  thereby  eliminating  the 
legal  uncertainties  u-hlch  would  becloud 
tlie  entire  nuclear  energy  program. 

During  tlie  adjournment,  I  signed  Into 
law  a  bin  overhauling  the  Ccymmodttu 
Exchange  Act.  This  Is  an  Important  step^ 
to  assure  full  confidence  In  Federal  regu- 
lation of  commodity  futures  trading. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  provi- 
sions which  need  revision.  First  Is  the 
requirement  for  concurrent  submission 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  of 
both  the  new  Commission's  budget  and 
legislative  proposals,  and  second  is  the 
need  for  Senate  confirmation  of  a  non- 
Presidential  appointee.  These  provisions 
run  contrary  to  good  management  of  the 
ExecuUve  Branch  by  the  President  and 
the  traditional  separation  of  powers.  I 
hope  these  Constitutional  and  policy 
questions  can  be  resolved. 

OTHER    MAJOR    LKCISLATION' 

In  addition  to  pending  nominations, 
economic  legislation  and  energy  Issues, 
there  are  a  number  of  otlier  lmport«uit 
bills  awaiting  final  action  by  the 
Congress. 

In  today's  woild,  all  nations  are  Uater- 
depeudent.  The  United  States  owes  it  to 
Itself,  as  weU  as  to  others,  to  provide 
military  and  economic  assistance  which 
may  mean  the  difference  between  stabil- 
ity and  instability  in  a  global  or  regional 
context.  Where  there  is  instability,  there 
is  danger — danger  of  conflict  which  can 
involve  the  greate&t  as  weU  as  the 
smallest. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Author  tuition  bill  be- 
fore you  represents  a  sincere  effort  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  today's  world.  It 
remains  my  assessment  of  the  minimum 
which  Is  needed  to  sustain  oui-  peaceful 
objectives. 

I  large  the  Congicss  to  move  quickly 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  help  to 
achieve  these  objectives  and  meet  our 
moral,  political  and  security  obligations. 
If  such  legislation  Is  to  enable  us  to  effec- 
tively carry  forward  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Nation,  it  must  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  nor  restrict  his  authority 
and  ability  to  act  when  action  is  called 
for. 

Also  important  to  the  achievement  of 
our  objectives  overseas  is  legislation  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  its 
fair  sliare  to  the  various  multilateral 
development  institutions  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  continued  incentives 
to  other  nations  to  join  in  these  Inter- 
national assistance  efforts. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  strong  ix)sition  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, it  is  Important  that  the  Congiesa 
pass  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  and 
avoid  attaching  unnecessary  encum- 
brances. 

The  Congress  is  making  good  progiess 
on  the  Administration's  proposal  to  Im- 
prove the  regulatory  climate  in  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustiT.  The  Surface  Transportation  Act. 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foieign  Commerce,  is  a 
beginning  m  the  overall  area  of  regula- 
toiy  reform.  This  bill,  with  certain  modi- 
fications to  insure  greater  reliance  on 
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competitive  market  forces,  would  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  efficiency  and 
vitality  of  this  Nation's  railroad  system. 
I  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  complete  Its  work 
on  this  vital  leglslatlcm  without  waiting 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform. 

Earlier  this  year,  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  provide  reasonable  ixicreases  In 
the  size  and  weights  of  tnjcks  traveling 
on  Interstate  highways.  These  Increases 
were  to  offset  the  economic  disadvan- 
tages to  truckers  resulting  from  lower 
pennlssible  speed  and  higher  fuel  costs. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  containing  most 
of  the  features  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  while  a  .similar  bill  did  not  pass 
in  the  House.  I  ask  the  Congress  for  early 
action  on  this  issue  In  the  Interest  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  fuel  conservation. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  act  prompt- 
ly to  pass  the  National  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
has  been  developed  through  close  co- 
operation between  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  It  will  provide  the  Na- 
tion's cities  with  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  needed  to  help  them  meet  pri- 
ority urban  mass  transportation  needs. 
This  bill  establishes  a  long-term  assist- 
ance program  for  mass  transit — actually, 
for  six  years — and  distributes  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  funds  according  to  a 
simple  and  equitable  formula.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  an  enhanced  role  for  the  Gov- 
ernors and  local  officials  in  mass  transit 
decisions. 

I  consider  tlie  total  dollar  level  of 
$11.8  billion  over  a  six-year  period  to  be 
at  the  upper  limits  of  fisctd  responsi- 
bility. The  needs  of  the  cities  and  the 
uncertainties  and  delays  that  would  re- 
sult from  waiting  until  the  next  Con- 
gress for  a  transit  bill  make  it  imperative 
that  this  Congress  act  before  adjomn- 
ment  sine  die. 

In  1972,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  the  creation 
of  51  additional  Federal  District  Court 
judgeships  in  33  separate  judicial  dis- 
tricts across  the  counti-y.  Senate  hear- 
ings on  legislntion  Incorporating  this 
pi-oposal  wei-e  concluded  In  1973.  To 
date,  however,  this  legislation  has  not 
been  scheduled  for  floor  action.  The  In- 
creasing backlog  In  the  Federal  courts 
makes  this  measure  an  m^nt  national 
necessity  of  a  non-partisan  nature — for 
justice  delayed  is  too  often  justice 
denied. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  House  pas.sed 
a  bin  to  codify,  for  the  fli-st  time  In  our 
histoi-y,  evidentiary  rules  governing  the 
admissibility  of  proof  in  Federal  courts. 
This  bin  is  the  culmination  of  .some  13 
years  of  study  bp  distinguished  judges, 
lawyei-s.  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
others  interested  in  and  affected  by  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Federal 
system.  The  measure  will  lend  mii- 
formity,  accessibUity,  intelligibility  and 
a  basis  lor  reform  and  growth  in  our 
evidentiary  rules  which  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  current  law.  I  strongly  uige  final 
action  on  this  important  biU  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  I 
ui-ge  the  Congiess  to  reconsider  the 
action  it  has  taken  to  date  and  send 
me  instead  legislation  providing  a 
straightforward    18.2    percent    cost    of 


living  increase,  effective  Januaiy  1,  l»75. 
Increased  payments  for  our  veterans  in 
school  are  necessary.  But  while  acknowl- 
edging our  great  debt  to  those  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  I  must  insist 
on  a  fiscally  responsible  bill  on  behalf  of 
aU  Americans.  I  object  to  the  Inflation- 
ary 22.7  percent  rate  Increase,  retroac- 
tive to  September  1, 1974.  the  direct  loan 
program  which  tlae  Congress  has  added 
and  the  extension  of  educational  benefits 
aUowlng  Vietnam  era  veterans  to  attend 
school  for  45  instead  of  the  present  36 
months.  This  extra  entitlement  goes  be- 
yond the  standaid  for  World  War  n  and 
Korean  veterans. 

The  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974  would  requh-e  a  percentage 
of  imported  petroleimi  to  be  carried  on 
U.S.  vessels.  Although  I  fully  support  a 
strong  U.S.  merchant  marine,  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  problems  which 
this  bill  raises  in  the  areas  of  foreign  re- 
lations, national  security,  and  perhaps 
most  signlflcantb',  the  potential  mfla- 
tionary  impact  of  cargo  preference. 

Administration  officials  have  testified 
during  congressional  hearings  on  our 
concerns  about  the  impact  of  this  biU. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  adopted 
new  language  concerning  the  waiver 
provision  so  that  the  requirements  of  this 
bin  "may  be  temporarily  waived  by  the 
President  upon  determination  that  an 
emergency  exists  justifying  such  a  waiver 
in  the  national  Interest."  However,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  waiver  does  not 
expressly  demonstiate  that  the  Congress 
intends  it  to  be  broad  in  scope. 

The  potential  problems  which  could 
ai-ise  if  this  blU  becomes  law  require  a 
provision  which  wlU  permit  the  President 
to  waive  its  requirements  for  economic 
as  well  as  foreign  affairs  and  national 
defense  reasons.  Since  the  waiver  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  not  explicit,  the  Con- 
ferertce  Committte  Report  should  make 
it  clear  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
grant  broad  waiver  authority. 

Other  provisions  in  the  biU  which  con- 
cern me  are:  the  narrawness  of  the  defi- 
nition of  which  ships  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  trade,  the  rebate  of  oil 
Import  fees  amd  the  mmecessary  anti- 
poUutlon  requirement  that  vessels  serv- 
ing certain  ports  be  built  with  expensive 
double  bottoms. 

Another  measure  on  which  action  Is 
required  is  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance. I  will  continue  to  seek  agreement 
with  the  Congiiess  on  legislation  centered 
on  principles  mconx)i-ated  ia  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Insurance  Plan.  To 
keep  this  program  from  feeding  inflation, 
however,  tlic  Congress  will  ha\e  to  join 
with  me  in  cutting  Federal  expendit\acr. 
before  we  can  afford  this  program. 

Included  hi  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  bills 
now  before  the  Congr&ss  are  funds  for 
completing  projects  and  initiating  new 
ones  at  installations  in  42  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  reiterate  my 
strong  conviction  that  Uiejfhniited  ex- 
pansion of  faclhtles  on  Biego  Gaxxia 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. 

coN-cxt-sio:c 

This  list  of  legislative  priorities  repre- 
sents a  streamlined  action  program  for 
the  Nation.  To  achieve  results  wi)l  re- 
quire partnership,  not  partisanship,  on 
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the  part  of  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches.  It  wiU  mean  long 
days  and  nights  of  hard  work — of  com- 
munication, conciliation,  compromise, 
and  cooperation  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  majority  and  minority 
within  the  Congress  itself. 

But  it  must  be  done  for  one  oveiTlding 
reason:  ^America  needs  these  actions. 
And  the  American  people  rightly  expect 
us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  accomplish 
them. 

I  pledge  my  full  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  respond  In 
the  same  spirit. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  November  17, 1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  message  from  the  President  on 
sundry  legislative  proposals  received  to- 
day be  referred  jointly  to  all  of  the 
Standing  Committees  for  their  consid- 
eration of  matters  falling  within  their 
respective  jiu-isdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MrNici> .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


REPORT  ON  THE  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  DEFICIT  RESULTING 
FROM  DEPLOYMENT  OF  U.S. 
FORCES  IN  NATO— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  further  progress  toward  off- 
setting the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
resulting  from  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
forces  in  NATO  Europe,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
message  is  as  follows : 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law 
93-155) ,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  our  further  progress 
toward  offsetting  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  resulting  from  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe. 

I  am  now  able  to  provide  you  with  fig- 
ures for  U.S.  expenditures  in  NATO  Eu- 
rope during  fiscal  year  1974.  These  figures 
were  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  They  indicate  that  "n 
FY  74  the  expenditures  resulting  from  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  fulfillment 
of  om-  NATO  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions amounted  to  $1,983  million  (in- 
cluding preliminai->'  fourth  quarter  data 
subject  to  revision) .  Attached  to  this  re- 
port is  an  appendix  showing  how  this 
figure  was  derived  and  what  adjustments 
were  made  to  conform  our  normal  ex- 
penditure data  to  the  letter  and  intent  of 
Section  812.  Minor  changes  in  this  data 
may  occiu*  as  final  quarter  fiscal  year 
1974  figures  are  confirmed  during  the 
next  few  we2ks. 
As  President  Nixon   reported   to  the 


Congress  on  May  16,  1974,  the  offset 
agreement  concluded  in  April  1974  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  had  a 
doUar  value  of  approximately  $2.22  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  Of 
that  amoimt,  the  fiscal  year  1974  portion, 
approximating  $1.1  billion,  wiU  be  di- 
rectly applicable  toward  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  812,  leaving  ap- 
proximately $883  million  to  be  offset  by 
our  other  Em-opean  NATO  allies. 

As  I  noted  in  my  report  of  August  20, 
1974,  the  NATO  Economic  Directorate, 
at  the  direction  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  has  established  a  mechanism 
for  identifying  allied  purchases  of  mili- 
tary-related items  from  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  essential  step  to  en- 
able us  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  812.  Representatives  of  the 
Economic  Directorate  consulted  in 
Washington  on  October  21-22  with  the 
Departments  of  State,  Commerce  and 
Defense  and  reported  that  approxi- 
mately $1,050  million  in  purchases  by 
allies  other  than  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  have  been  identified. 

The  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Defense  have  sought  to  confirm  this  fig- 
ure by  examining  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  accounts  and  records  in  an 
effort  to  identify  balance  of  payments 
receipts  reflecting  military-related  sales 
and  exports  to  our  European  NATO  al- 
lies, on  both  a  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  and  commercial  category  basis. 
However,  this  data  Is  stiU  incomplete 
and  the  U.S.  accounting  system  In  many 
cases  is  too  aggregated  to  identify  aU 
of  the  specific  purchases  and  pajTnents 
made  by  the  European  members  of 
NATO.  For  this  reason  our  calculation 
of  the  final  offset  total  will  take  into 
account  the  Information  being  provided 
through  the  NATO  Economic  Director- 
ate by  our  Em'opean  NATO  aUies.  On  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing,  I  continue  to  ex- 
pect that  the  requnements  of  Section 
812  will  be  met. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  17,  1974. 
Appendix 

A.  U.S.  defense  expenditures  entering  the 
international  balance  of  payments  In  NATO 
Europe  during  fiscal  year  1974  (in  mUlions 
of  dollars) : 

Personal  expenditures  by  U.S.  military 
and    civilian    personnel    and    their 

dependents 815 

Payments  to  foreign  nationals  for  di- 
rect and  contract  hire 561 

Major  equipment  purchased  Ui  NATO 

Europe 81 

Construction 75 

NATO  infrastructure  system  payments  76 
Petroleum  products   (Includes  cost  of 

crude  oil  imported  Into  Europe 137 

Materials  and  supplies 148 

Payments   to   U.S.   and   foreign   con- 
tractors for   contractual   services..      444 
AU  other  payments  (net) 66 


Total  for  fi.scal  year  1974  (pre- 
liminary)     , 2,403 


B.   Deductions  made  pursuant  to  section 
812  for  expenditures  not  resulting  from  the 
deploj-ment  of  U.S.  forces  in  fuifillmeut  of 
our  NATO  commitments  and  obligations  (in 
millions  of  dollars) : 
Expenditures  for  U.S.  activities  not  re- 
lated to  NATO  such  as  U.S.  strategic 
forces  in  NATO  countries 27!i 


Major  equipment  purchased  In  NATO 
Europe  and  imported  Into  tlie  VS. 
and  unrelated  to  U.S.  troop  deploy- 
ments in  Eiu-ope 

Expenditures  In  NATO  Europe  for  the 
afloat  operations  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
for  U.S.  strategic  purposes 


81 


60 


Total  for  fiscal  year  1974  (pre- 
liminary)           420 

C.  Expenditures  less  deductions 1,983 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 :45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  bin  (S.  3204)  to  elhninate  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex  in  the  youth  pro- 
gi-ams  offered  by  the  Navai  Sea  Cadet 
Corps. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowing  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated. 
Proposed    Oeneral    Provision    Concerning 

Transition  to  New  Fiscal  Ye.ah — (S.  Doc. 

No.  93-124) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Uuit«d  States  transmitting  a  prc^osed  gen- 
eral provision  concerning  transition  to  the 
new  fiscal  year  required  by  the  Congressional 
Budget   and   Impoundment   Control   Act   of 

1974  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Supplement  Appropriation  In- 
creasing Limitation  for  Real  Property 
Management — (S.  Doc.  93-125) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 

1975  Increasing  by  $30  mUllon  the  obllga- 
tional  limitation  for  real  property  manage- 
ment and  related  expenses  under  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration's  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation  roR 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration — (S. 
Doc.  93-126) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $16 
mlUlon  for  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Amendment   to   Budget   Reqjcest   for    the 

Departmei-it     or     Agriculture — »S.     Doc. 

No.  93-128) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions transmitting  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  in  the  amoimt  of  $15,671,000  for  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttu-e  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Supplemental  .Appropriations  tor: 

the    Department    of    the    iNTiaioB — (.S. 

Doc.   No.  93-127) 

A  communication  from  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  in  the  amoimt  of  $15  million  lor 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (with  pcconi- 
panying  pupers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
or.  Appropriation"!  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  county  legis- 
lature of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y..  requesting 
congressional  reform  of  the  S3I  program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  by  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital  of  Olendale,  Olendale. 
Calif.,  reaffirming  Ita  position  that  PSRO 
should  be  repealed  in  the  best  Interests  of 
their  patients.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

REPORTS     OF    COMMITTEES    6UB- 
MITTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
October  11,  1974,  the  following  reports 
of  committees  were  submitted  on  No- 
vember 12,  1974,  dr.ring  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate: 

B/  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Conunittce  ou 
Interior  and  luiular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  2938.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Federal 
responslljillty  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  Indian  people  by  improvlug^  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian  health 
programs  and  encouraging  ma.ximum  partic- 
ipation of  Indians  in  such  procrams,  and 
for  other  purposes  (together  with  additional 
views)   (Rept.  No.  93-1283). 

By  Mr.  MONDALE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  trtth  amend- 
ments: 

8.  8639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety  (Rept.  No.  93-1284). 

By  Mr.  KEKlfEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  witb  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2994.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  PuBllc  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
national  health  policy  and  of  effective  State 
health  regulatory  programs  and  area  health 
planning  progi-ams,  and  for  otJier  purposes 
<Rept,  No.  93-1285). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  commiiues 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  ameudmeute: 

S.  3630.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  to  further  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  Congress  by  provid- 
ing for  congressional  review  of  executive 
agreements  (Rept.  No.  93-12S6). 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  ConimiUae  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  600.  A  bill  to  designate  ccrtaij  lands  «= 
•R ilderne.-.s   (Rept.  No.  93-1287).     i 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORiTATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 — CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  .REPT.  NO.  £3- 
1288) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  .  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  386)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mas.s 
Transportation  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  a-ssure  adequate  com- 
muter .-.ervice  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  Purpose.*;,  w-iich  I  ask  unanimous 


coasent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
ference report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

CONTEREKCE  REPORT  (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-1288) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  ou  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  386) 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to  assure 
adequate  commuter  service  In  urban  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
fuU  and  free  conference,  have  Rgr<jed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

riNDlNCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congi-ess  finds  that — 

(1)  over  70  per  centxun  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  In  urban  areas; 

(2)  transportation  is  the  Ufeblood  of  an 
urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  society  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  efficient  economical  and  convenient 
transpMiatlon  vrtthin  and  between  its  urban 
area;  ^ 

(3)  for  mnny  years  the  mass  transportation 
Industry  satisfied  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  urban  areas  of  the  country  capably  and 
profitably; 

(4)  m  recent  years  the  maljitenance  of 
even  minimal  mass  transportation  service  In 
urban  areas  has  become  so  financially  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  public  service; 

(6)  the  termination  of  such  service  or  the 
conUnued  Increase  m  its  cost  to  the  user  Is 
undeelrable.  and  may  have  a  particularly 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  lower  income  persons; 

(6)  some  urban  areas  are  now  engaged  In 
developing  preliminary  plans  for,  or  are  ac- 
txially  carrying  out.  comprehensive  projects 
to  revitalize  their  mass  transportation  oper- 
nt  loos;  and 

(7)  Immediate  substanUal  Federal  assist- 
ance Id  needed  to  enable  many  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  to  continue  to  provide  vital 
service. 

TITLE    I— INCRE.\SED    MASS   TRANSPOR- 
TATION ASSISTANCE 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpwrtatlon  Act 
of  1904  is  amended  by  striking  out  "se.lOO,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  $10,925,000,000  ". 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Of  the  total 
amount  available  to  finance  actlvlUes  under 
this  Act  (other  than  under  section  6)  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974,  not  to  exceed  •500,000,000  shall  be 
available  exclusively  for  assistance  In  areaa 
other  than  urbanised  areas  (as  defined  in 
.s4=<?tJon  5(e)  (3) )." 

TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Ma=s 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  3.  (a)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  third  sentence  ae  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
respectively; 

■•(2)  It  Is  declared  1o  be  In  the  national 
interest  to  encourage  a^id  promote  the  de- 
i.iUowing: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ftnlenoes;  and 
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(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
velopment  of  transportation  systems,  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transport  in  a 
manner  that  wiU  serve  the  States  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  effectively.  To 
accomplish  this  objective  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  long-range  plans  and  programs 
which  are  properly  coordinated  with  plans 
for  Improvements  in  other  affected  forms  of 
transportation  and  which  are  formulated 
with  due  consideration  to  their  probable 
effect  on  the  future  development  of  urban 
eieas  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion. The  development  of  projects  in  urban- 
ized areas  under  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  a  contlnumg.  cooperative,  and  compre- 
hensive planning  process  covering  all  modes 
of  surface  transportation  and  carried  on  by 
the  States  and  the  governing  bodies  of  local 
communities  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  In  an  urbanized  area  after  July  i, 
1976.  under  this  section  unless  he  finds  that 
such  project  Is  based  on  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  In  conformance  with  tlie  objec- 
tives stated  In  this  paragraph." 

FOaaiCLA   GRANT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Urban  Mass  TransporU- 
tlon  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"URBAN    MASS   TRANSIT   PROCRAIC 

'Sec.  5.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  means  the 
supervising,  inspecting,  actual  buying,  and 
aU  expenses  incidental  to  the  acquisition, 
confitruction,  or  reconatructiou  of  facilities 
and  equipment  for  use  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, including  designing,  engineering,  lo- 
cating, surveymg,  mapping,  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  relocation  aaslstance,  and  ac- 
quisition and  replacement  of  housing  sites; 

"(2)  the  term  'Governor'  means  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designate,  of  any  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'urbanized  area'  means  aa 
area  so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Cen- 
sus, within  boundaries  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  responsible  State  and  local  officials  in 
cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  and  which  shall  at 
a  minimum.  In  the  case  of  any  such  area, 
encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  within 
the  State  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  for 
expenditure  In  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1980  the  sums  authorised  by  subeectlon  (c). 
Such  sums  shall  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  urbanized  areas  or  parts  thereof 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  under  which  ur- 
banized areas  or  parts  thereof  wUl  be  en- 
titled to  receive  an  amotmt  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  one-hair  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  such  urbanized  area  or  part 
thereof,  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Ijears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  iu-banlzed  areas  in  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  census; 
and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so 
apportioned  multlpled  by  a  ratio  for  that 
tu-banized  area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
populaUon  weighted  by  a  factor  of  density, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
.\s  used  in  tlie  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
density'  means  the  number  of  Inhabitants 
per  square  mile. 

"(2)  The  Governor,  responsible  local  of- 
ficials and  publicly-owned  operators  of  mass 
transportation  services.  In  accordance  with 
tlie  procedures  required  under  section  (g) 
(1),  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  designate  a  recipient  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense the  fu.nds  apportioned  under  paragraph 
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(1)  that  are  attributable  to  urbanized  areas 
of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more  popula- 
tion. In  any  case  in  which  a  statewide  or 
regional  agency  or  instrumentality  is  respon- 
.sible  under  State  laws  for  the  financing,  con- 
struction and  operation,  directly,  by  lease, 
contract  or  otherwise,  of  public  transporta- 
tion services,  such  agency  or  Instrumentality 
shall  be  the  recipient  to  receive  and  dispense 
such  funds.  The  term  'designated  recipient* 
as  used  in  this  Act  shall  refer  to  the  recipi- 
ent selected  according  to  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Sums  apportioned  under  paragraph 
(1)  not  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
designated  recipients  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Governor  for  expenditure  in 
urbanized  areas  or  parts  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  required  under 
subsection  (g)  (1). 

"(c)  (1)  To  finance  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  incur  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  umted  States  In  the  form  of 
grants,  contracts,  agreements,  or  otherwise 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,- 
975,000,000.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations 
Incurred  under  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000  prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1975;  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  prior  to  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1976;  not  to  exceed  $650.- 
000,000  prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977; 
not  to  exceed  $775,000,000  prior  to  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1978;  not  to  exceed  8850,000,000 
prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1979;  and  not 
to  exceed  $900,000,000  prior  to  the  close  ci 
fiscal  year  1980.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(2)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  designated  recipient  for  a  period  of 
two  years  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  sums  are  apportioned, 
and  any  amounts  so  apportioned  remaining 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  period  shall 
lapse  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
for  deposit  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
project  under  this  section,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  (A)  the 
acquisition,  construction,  and  Improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use,  by  opter- 
ation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  In  mass  trans- 
portation service,  and  (B)  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses  to  Improve  or  to  continue 
such  service  by  operation,  lease,  contract,  or 
otherwise. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (e).  Includ- 
ing regulations  regarding  maintenance  of 
effort  by  States,  local  governments,  and 
local  public  bodies,  the  appropriate  defini- 
tion of  operating  expenses,  and  requirements 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  transit  serv- 
ices. 

"(e)  The  Federal  grant  for  any  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  grant  for 
any  project  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  for 
operating  expenses  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  operating  expense 
project.  The  remainder  shall  be  provided  In 
cash,  from  sources  other  than  Federal  funds 
or  revenues  from  the  operation  of  public 
mass  transportation  systems.  Any  public  or 
private  transit  system  funds  so  provided 
shall  be  solely  from  vmdistrlbuted  cash  sur- 
pluses, replacement  or  depreciation  funds  or 
resen'es  available  In  cash,  or  new  capital. 

"(f)  Federal  funds  available  for  expendi- 
ture lor  mass  transportation  projects  under 
this  section  shall  be  supplementary  to  and 
not  In  substitution  for  the  average  amount 
of  State  and  local  government  funds  and 
other  transit  revenues  such  as  advertising, 
concessions,  and  property  leases,  expended  on 


the  operation  of  mass  transportation  service 
la  the  area  involved  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds 
are  made  available;  but  nothing  In  this  sen- 
tence shall  be  construed  as  preventing  State 
or  local  tax  revenues  which  are  used  for  the 
operation  of  mass  transportation  service  in 
the  area  involved  from  being  credited  (to  the 
extent  necessary)  toward  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  pvirposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(g)(1)  It  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
development  of  transportation  systems,  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transport  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  serve  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities efficiently  and  effectively.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate with  the  States  In  the  development 
of  long-range  plans  and  programs  which  are 
properly  coordinated  with  plans  for  Improve- 
ment In  other  affected  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  which  are  formulated  with  due  con- 
sideration to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  The  develop- 
ment of  projects  in  urbanized  areas  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  continuing, 
cooperative,  and  comprehensive  planning 
process  covering  all  modes  of  surface  trans- 
portation and  carried  on  by  the  States  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  local  communities  In 
accordance  with  this  paragraph.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  project  In  an 
urbanized  area  after  July  1,  1976,  under  this 
section  unless  he  finds  that  such  project  Is 
based  on  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  process  carried  on  in  con- 
formance wlrh  the  objectives  stated  in  this 
parf  graph. 

"(2)  The  Governor  or  designated  recipient 
shaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval a  program  of  projects  for  utilization 
of  the  funds  authorized,  which  shell  be  based 
on  the  continuing  comprehensive  planning 
process  of  paragraph  (1) .  The  Secretary  shall 
act  upon  programs  submitted  to  him  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  he  may  approve  a  pro- 
gram In  whole  or  in  part. 

"(3)  An  applicant  for  assistance  under  this 
section  (other  than  a  Governor)  shall  sub- 
mit the  program  or  programs  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  affected,  concurrently  with 
submission  to  the  Secretary.  If  within  thirty 
days  thereafter  the  Govenor  -ubmlts  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  comments  before  taking  final 
action  on  the  program  or  programs. 

"(h)(1)  The  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approach  such  sur- 
vevys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
each  proposed  project  as  the  Secretary  may 
require.  The  Secretary  shall  act  upon  such 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  his  enter- 
ing into  a  grant  or  contract  agreement  wrlth 
respect  to  any  such  project  shall  be  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  its  proportional 
contribution  thereto. 

"(2)  In  approving  any  project  imder  tliLs 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  pos- 
sible adverse  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental effects  relating  to  the  proposed  proj- 
ect have  been  fully  considered  in  developmg 
the  project,  and  that  the  final  decisions  on 
the  project  are  made  in  the  best  overall  pub- 
lic interest,  takmg  into  consideration  the 
need  for  fast,  safe,  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion, public  services,  and  conscr\'ation  of  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources,  and  the 
costs  of  eliminating  or  minimizing  any  sucli 
adverse  effects,  including — 

"  (A)  air,  noise,  and  water  pollution: 

"(B)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
mpde  and  natural  resources,  esthetic  values, 
community  cohesion,  and  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  and  servic.es; 

"'.C\  adverse  employment  effects,  a!\d  tax 
ftiid  property  value  losses; 


"(D)  injurious  displacement  of  people, 
businesses,  and  farms;  and 

"(E)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth.  "(I)  Upon  submission 
for  approval  of  a  proposed  project  under  ti^ 
section,  the  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  that  he  or  it  has  conducted 
public  hearings  (or  has  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity for  such  hearings)  and  that  these  hear- 
ings Included  (or  were  scheduled  to  Include) 
consideration  of  the  economic  and  social  ef- 
fects of  such  project.  Its  Impact  on  tbe  en- 
vironment, including  requirements  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act,  and  other  applicable  Federal  en- 
^lronmental  statutes,  and  Its  consistency 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such  urban 
planning  as  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
community.  Such  certification  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  (1)  a  report  which  Indicates 
the  consideration  given  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, environmental,  and  other  effects  of  the 
proposed  project,  including,  for  construction 
projects,  the  effects  of  its  location  or  design, 
and  the  consideration  given  to  the  various 
alternatives  which  were  raised  during  the 
hearing  or  which  were  otherwise  considered, 
and  (2)  upon  the  Secretary's  request,  a  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings. 

"  ( j )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  action  with 
respect  to  a  project  under  this  section  upon 
the  request  of  any  Governor  or  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  by  accept- 
ing a  certification  by  the  Governor  or  his 
designee,  or  by  the  designated  recipient  of 
the  urbanized  area,  if  he  finds  that  such 
project  wUl  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
State  laws,  regulations,  directives,  and  stand- 
ards establishing  requirements  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  contained  In,  or  Issvied 
pursuant  to,  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  in- 
spection or  review  of  each  such  project  upon 
its  completion  and  shall  require  an  adequate 
report  of  Its  estimated  and  actual  cost,  as  weU 
as  such  other  information  as  he  determines 
to  be  neces.sary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
(guidelines  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

'•(4)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a  cer- 
tification under  this  section  may  be  rescinded 
by  tlie  Secretary  at  any  time  If,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  or 
discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal  law. 
Including  the  National  Envlroiunental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.) ,  section  4 
(f )  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1653(f) ,  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  200(d)  et  seq.),  title 
vni  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11.  1968  (Public  Law 
90-284,  42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq),  and  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  US.C.  4601  et 
seq.). 

"(k)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  a 
specific  project  under  this  section  have  been 
approved,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  for- 
mal project  agreement  with  the  Governor,  his 
designee  or  the  designated  recipient  of  the 
urbanlaed  area.  Such  project  agreement  shall 
make  provision  for  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired for  the  State's  or  designated  recip- 
ient's pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repic- 
seutations  made  by  the  applicant  wltli  re- 
spect to  the  arrangements  or  agreements 
made  by  the  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  where  a  part  of  the  project  involved 
Is  to  be  constructed  at  the  expenses  of,  or  in 
cooperation  with,  local  subdivisions  of  the 
State. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  notwitli- 
Btandin^  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
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R<>\isea  stiilxites,  as  amended,  to  muke  ad- 
1  unce  or  progress  pHyments  on  account  of 
Htiy  i;raiu  or  contract  made  pxirsitant  to  this 
•section,  on  siicli  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

■■(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  tinder  thi.s  section  tnilesa  he  findis 
that  such  project  '.s  needed  to  carry  out  a 
program,  meeting  criteria  established  by  him 
for  a  untfleu  or  officially  coordinated  tn-ban 
transportation  system  a.s  a  purt  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area,  and  Is  necessary  for  the  sound, 
economic,  and  desirable  developmeut  of  such 
area,  and  that  the  applicant  or  re&por.&ible 
agency  has  the  legal,  flnaiu  iai.  and  technical 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  pifiposed  project.  A 
project  tinder  this  sseciion  may  not  be  undei-- 
talcta  unless  the  responsible  public  officials 
of  the  urbani2%d  area  in  which  tlje  project 
is  located  have  been  consulted  and.  except  for 
projects  solely  to  pay  sub.sidlef  for  operating 
expenses,  their  views  considered  with  respect 
tx)  the  corridor,  locaiion,  niid  design  of  the 
project. 

"(m)  'file  Secretiuy  shall  not  rippro\e  any 
project  under  this  .section  unless  the  appli- 
cant agrees  and  gives  .satisfactory  asKurances, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  sucii 
tenn.-;  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that  the  rates  charged  eWeriy  and 
handicapped  persons  during  nonp^lc  i\ours 
for  tran.sportatlon  utilizing  or  involving  the 
racllitles  and  equipment  of  the  project  h- 
nanced  with  assistance  tnider  this  section 
will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  raters  gener- 
Hlly  applicable  to  other  persons  at  peak 
hours,  whether  the  operation  of  such  facili- 
ties and  equipment  is  by  the  applicant  or  is 
by  another  entity  tinder  lease  or  otherwise, 
"(n)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  13(c) 
and  section  3(e)(4)  shall  apply  in  carrying 
out  mass  transiwrtation  projects  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  a.^sistance  Under  this 
section  shall  not  be  constrxied  as  bringing 
within  the  application  of  chapter  \5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  any  non^upervlsory 
employee  of  an  urban  m;iFs  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity 
performing  related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  is  otherwise  inappllcHble.".; 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Except  as  spccifled  In  sec- 
tion 5.  no"  and  insertiuL,  in  lieu  thereof 
"No". 

ELIC1BIL17  Y    OP    Qll.%81-PUBLIC    1>F  VEtbPMENr 
CORPOPATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Tlie  first  .sentence  oif  section 
3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "d)"  after 
"financing",  and  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and 
(2)  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
public  or  quasi-pnibllc  transit  corridor  de- 
velopment corporatioits  or  entities". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  sectloji  3(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may  in- 
clude personal  property  including  bu.scs  and 
other  rolling  stock  and  real  property  Includ- 
ing land  (but  not  public  highways),  within 
the  entire  zone  affected  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  transit  improvements,  in- 
cluding station  sites,  needed  for  any  efficient 
and  coordinated  muss  transportation  h^tera 
which  is  compatible  with  socially,  eco- 
noniically.  and  environmeutHlly  souwii  put- 
terns  of  land  use." 

rOTiKDINATION     OV    VHBAN     iM.\ss     TRANSIT     PRO- 
GRAM.S    WITH    MODE!.    tlll.v.S    PROOhAMS 

Sfc.  105.  Section  103(al  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Citte.s  and  Metropolitaii  Deveioi)nient 
Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

1 1)  by  redesignating  p.Tri.(.!ap'.is.  (4)  and 
ir.)  a.s  purnfiriiphs  (5)  anM  (fi).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  Inscvtini;  after  paragrHpli  (."Hi  the 
following  new  phrngruph: 

"i*)  any  progruni  which  incUidcsa' u  ifHn.s- 


portatlon  component  as  a  project  or  activity 
to  be  undertaken  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Muss  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964;". 

PEOCUREMENT 

Sec.  106.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  inserthig  before  the  period  at 
the  thereof  the  following:  ",  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  loan  lunds  be  used  to  support  pro- 
curements utUizing  excluslonat>  or  discrimi- 
natory specifications". 

INVtSTlCATlON     Of    SAFETY     HAZARDS    IN     LRRAN 
MASS    TRANSPORTATION    .SVSTKMS 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  investigate  tuisafe  conditions  in  any 
incility.  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
financed  under  this  Act  which  creates  a 
serious  hasrard  of  death  or  injury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  its  nattire  and  extent 
aad  the  means  which  might  best  be  employed 
to  eliminate  or  correct  it.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  facility,  equipment,  or 
manner  of  operation  Is  unsafe,  he  shall  re- 
quire the  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  to  submit  to  the  .Secret.iry  a  plan 
for  correcting  the  unsafe  facility,  equip- 
ment, or  manner  of  operation,  and  the  Sec- 
retr.ry  may  wltlihold  further  financial  assist- 
ance to  tlie  applicant  until  .?uch  plan  i.s 
approved  or  implemer.ted. 

I  \i:FS  loR  i:uf:pi.Y  .\>jn  H-.NnifA>Ti:n  PrfSDN'S 

Sec.  108.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  requlie  t!c  charging  of  fares  to  elderly 

II  id  h.Tiidicapped  persons. 

.SCHOOL    BUS    OPEKATIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Trfinsportaiion  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (immediately  after 
subsection  (D)  liie  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(g)  No  Federal  financial  assistance  shall 
he  provided  under  this  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment 
for  use  in  providing  public  mass  transporta- 
tion .service  to  any  applicant  for  such  assist- 
ance uule.s.s  such  applicant  and  the  Secretary 
shall  have  first  entered  Into  an  agreement 
that  such  applicant  will  not  engage  in  school- 
bus  operntions,  exclusively  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  students  and  school  personnel,  in 
competition  with  private  schoolbus  opera- 
tors. This  sub.section  shall  not  apply  to  an 
hpplicant  with  respect  to  operation  of  a 
.-ichoolbus  program  if  the  applicant  operates 
a  .school  system  in  the  area  to  be  served  and 
operates  a  .separate  and  exclusive  schoolbtts 
program  for  this  school  system.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  i\o\  apply  unless  private  schoolbus 
operators  are  able  to  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation, at  rca.sonable  rates,  and  In  con- 
lorinHnce  with  applicable  safety  standards; 
and  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  if  it  (or  a  direct  predecessor 
in  interest  from  which  it  acquired  the  func- 
tion of  so  trie  Importing  scboolcliildrcn  and 
personnel  .nlong  with  facilities  to  be  used 
tlierefori  whs  so  engaged  In  schoolbus  op)era- 
tions  any  lime  during  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod innnedifiiely  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thi.s  subsection.  A  violation  of 
iin  agreement  tinder  this  subsection  .shall  bar 
such  applic.Tit  from  receiving  any  other  Fed- 
er.il  fin.tncial  cVsistance  under  this  Act." 

lb)  The  flr.'.t  senicnce  of  .section  3if)  of 
Mti.h  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
chase of  bu=c.i"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
.siTting  in  !!pu  iliere.nf  "purchase  or  op«r;  lion 
(•!  bice:'  '. 

ALTERNATE  USE  OP  CAPITAL  GRANTS 

Sbc.  110.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
iiddini;  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new  sub- 
section added  by  f.ection  109  of  this  Act)  the 
following   new  sub.-^ctiou: 

"(hi  Notv  ithstandlng  any  <ither  provl- 
.sion  ot  t.'iis  Act.  or  ol  nisy  contract  or  ngree- 
rui'iit  ejiiered  into  under  this  A'  1.  up  to  one- 
half    of    .iny    li.iunclr.l    jis.'jistiiiico    provided 


under  this  Act  (other  than  under  sec- 
tion 5)  to  any  State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  may, 
at  the  option  of  such  State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency,  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  (incurred  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  mass  trans- 
portation service  in  any  urban  area  or  areas) 
to  improve  or  to  continue  such  service.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  « In  any  case  where  the  finaii- 
cial  assistance  to  be  so  used  was  originally 
provided  for  another  project)  that  effective 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  substitute 
and.  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  used, 
make  available  (for  such  other  project)  an 
equal  amount  of  State  or  local  funds  (in  ad- 
dii  ion  to  any  State  or  local  funds  otherwise 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  contributed  to- 
ward the  cost  of  such  project).  Any  amounts 
tiscd  for  the  payment  of  operating  expei^seg 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  term.s  and  conditions  (including 
the  requirement  for  local  matching  contri- 
butions), required  for  the  payment  of  operat- 
ing expenses  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate." 

DATA    AND     TINANCIAL    REPORTING     SY.STEMS 

Sec.  hi.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mr.ss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  entire  section  and  instrtlDg 
lit  llei;  thereof  the  following: 

"REPORTING    SYSTEM 

"Stc.  15.  ta)  The  Secretary  shall  by  Jana- 
;iry  10.  1911,  develop,  test,  and  prescribe  a 
reporting  system  to  accumulate  public  mass 
transportation  financial  and  operating  infor- 
mation by  tuiiform  categories  and  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts  and  records.  Such  sys- 
tems sliall  be  designed  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  Individual  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  the  public  for  Information 
on  which  to  base  planning  for  public  tram^- 
pnrtatlon  services,  and  shall  contain  infor- 
mation appropriate  to  assist  in  the  making 
of  public  sector  investment  decisions  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  Secretary  is  nu- 
tliorlzed  to  develop  and  test  these  systems 
In  consultation  with  Interested  persons  and 
orgnitizations.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  Independently,  or 
by  grant  or  contract  (including  working  ar- 
riingements  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  agencies) .  The  Secretary  is 
tiuthorizcd  to  request  and  receive  such  Infor- 
mation or  data  as  he  deems  appropriate  from 
public  or  private  sources. 

"(b)  After  July  1.  1978,  the  Secretary  shRll 
not  make  any  grant  under  section  6  unless 
the  applicant  for  such  grant  and  any  person 
or  organization  to  receive  benefits  directly 
from  that  grant  are  each  subject  to  both 
the  reporting  system  and  the  uniform  system 
of  accounts  and  records  prescribed  under 
stib.sectlon  (a)  of  this  section." 
TITIE  ir— FARE-FREE  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

DIMONSTRATIONS 

Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  Tran.^portation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
.^liall  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  research 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  fare-free  urban  mass 
transportation  systems. 

Src.  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  pttrpose  of  assisting  such  projects  sliall 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  Involved,  Including  operating 
costs  and  the  amortization  of  capital  costs 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  contract  or 
other  arrangement  Is  In  effect. 

Sn.  203.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  select  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  In 
accordance  with  the  following: 

( t )  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities  or 
me'.ropfilitan    areas  shall   have   a   fallhig  or 
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nonexistent  or  marginally  profitable  transit 
system,  a  decaying  central  city,  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution  problems,  and  an  Im- 
mobile central  city  population; 

(2)  several  projects  should  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  of  differ- 
ing sizes  and  poptilatlons; 

(3)  a  high  level  of  Innovative  service  must 
be  provided  Including  the  provision  of  cross- 
town  and  other  transportation  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  residents 
and  others  to  reach  employment,  shopping, 
and  recreation;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects 
utilizing  different  mtsdes  of  mass  transporta- 
tion shall  be  approved. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  ptirsuant  to  this  title, 
and  other  financially  assisted  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  providing  reduced 
fares  for  the  pttrpose  of  determining  the 
following : 

(1)  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (I)  ve- 
hicle traffic  and  attendant  air  pollution,  con- 
gestion, and  noise,  (U)  the  mobility  of  urban 
residents,  and  (111)  the  economic  viability  of 
central  c^ty  business; 

(2)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  rldershlp 
Increases  as  a  result  of  reduced  fare  or  fare- 
free  systems; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for 
urban  highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  restilt 
of  reduced  fare  or  fare-free  systems;  and 

(5)  the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
fare  or  fare-free  transportation  ou  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  Information 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  title 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  findings. 
Including  any  recommendations  he  might 
have  to  Implement  such  findings,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1975. 

Sec  206.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  advisory 
participation  by  Interested  State  and  local 
goverrunent  authorities,  mass  transportation 
riders,  and  any  other  persons  that  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  207.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  respectively,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  ni— RAILROAD  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  enter  Into  such  arrangeinents  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  In  Hammond,  Indiana,  for  the  relo- 
cation of  railroad  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  highway  railroad  grade  cross- 
ings. The  Federal  share  payable  ou  account 
of  such  project  shall  be  that  provided  In  sec- 
tion 120  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed $14,000,000,  except  that  two-thirds  of 
all  funds  expended  under  authority  of  this 
section  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  tlie  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill,  insert  the  following: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  to  provide  increased  as- 
sistance for  mass  transportation  systems." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
John  Sp.\rkman, 
William  Proxmire. 
Harrison  Wiiltams. 
John  Tower. 
Ed.  Brooke. 
lianagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Wright  Paticav, 
Joseph  O.  MnnsH, 

Tom  S.  Qettys, 
Jim  Hanlxt, 
Pete  Stask, 
Edward  K(x;h, 
Whj-iam  Coriia, 
Andrew  Touno, 
Joe  Moaklet, 
Oakbt  Brown, 
William  B.  Wionall, 
Stewart  B.  McKinnet, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Hotise  to  the  bill  (S. 
386)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
to  assure  adeqtiate  commuter  service  Ui 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bUl  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
1  amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
*  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senat*  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  drafiUig 
and  clarifying  changes. 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS 

The  short  title  of  the  House  amendment 
was  cited  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974."  Tlie  Senate  short 
title  of  the  bill  was  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act".  The  conference  re- 
port cites  the  bill  as  the  "National  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1974". 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  Con- 
gressional statement  of  findings.  The  Senate 
bin  contained  seven  statements  of  findings 
which  outlined  the  Importance  and  neces- 
sity of  quality  urban  mass  transportation  for 
the  United  States.  The  conference  report 
contains  the  Senate  findings. 

increased     MASS     TRANSPORTATION    ASSISTANCE 

On  September  25,  1974.  the  confsrees  on 
the  bill,  S.  386,  conducted  a  public  hearing 
to  explore  means  of  Improving  and  modlfy- 
hig  S.  386,  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  At  these  hearings,  wit- 
nesses. Including  members  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors, Mayors,  transit  Industry  officials,  la- 
bor representatives,  business  and  community 
leaders,  and  the  Administration  testified  on 
the  need  for  a  long-term  comprehensive  mass 
transit  program  this  year.  In  particular,  the 
Administration  testified  that  they  would  op- 
pose legislation  that  was  not  a  long-term 
comprehensive  bill  The  Administration  also 
raised  additional  objections  to  S.  386  as  It 
was  renorted  to  the  House  on  February  26, 
1974  (House  Report  93-813).  During  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  in  a  letter  dated  July  26,  1974,  to 
House  Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes.  Secre- 
tary Brinegar  stated  that  S  386  had  the  fol- 
lowing "critical  weaknesses": 

(1)  it  effectively  eliminates  participation 
by  State  governments  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting public  transportation  programs: 

(2)  the  formtila  lor  distributing  funds  in 
S.  386  Is  unsound;  and 

(3)  the  funding  authoilzations  in  S.  386 
are  out  of  line  with  the  need  to  fight  Infla- 
tion. 


In  addition,  the  Administration  argtied  for 
a  long-range  blU  In  order  to  deal  compre- 
hensively and  effectively  with  the  mass 
tranqwrtatlon  needs  of  the  country.  In  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  Administration 
and  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  new 
President,  the  conferees  agreed  to  make  ma- 
jor modifications  In  this  conference  report. 

AtrrHORIZATIONS 

Tlie  conference  report  amended  section 
4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  by  striking  $6.1  bUUon  and  Insert- 
ing $10,925,000,000.  Of  this  $3.1  bUllon  was 
obligated  as  of  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1974. 
$3  billion  Is  previously  authorized  authority. 
Thus,  this  conference  report  provides  $4,825,- 
000,000  of  new  authority.  This  provides  for 
a  6-year  capital  program  of  $7.825.0(X).000 
available  for  obligations  of  which  $500  mil- 
lion will  be  reserved  for  a  new  rural  public 
transi>ortatlon  capital  assistance  program.  By 
combining  the  existing  authority  and  the 
new  authority  in  this  conference  report,  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion  on  the  average  per 
year  will  be  authorized  for  the  existing  capi- 
tal grant  program.  The  obligation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1974  for  this  program  was  $1.2  billion 
and  the  estimate  for  1975  Is  $1,350  bUllon. 
Thus,  no  substantial  major  Increases  are 
anticipated  In  the  existing  capital  grant 
program.  This  conference  report  will  have 
little  or  no  budgetary  Impact  during  Fiscal 
Year  1975. 

TaANSPORTATlON    PLANNING 

All  proj^ts  approved  tmder  the  existing 
capi(/al  grant  pn>gram  have  bad  to  be  in 
compliance  with  regional  comprehensive 
plans.  In  many  urbanized  areas  In  tills  coun- 
try, regional  planning  has  not  been  coordi- 
nated with  state  transportation  planning.  A 
new  section  would  be  added  to  the  capital 
grant  program  which  would  provide  for  long- 
term  coordination  of  mass  transit  planning 
and  the  Governors,  along  with  local  officials, 
would  be  required  to  develop  long-range 
plans  to  improve  and  coordinate  all  forms  of 
transportation  within  urbanized  areas  as  a 
condition  to  recelvhig  Federal  funds.  This 
addition  would  add  Governor  participation 
to  the  planning  requirements  which  are  not 
now  required  under  existing  law. 

FORMTTLA   GRANT  PROGRAM 

A  new  formula  grant  program  Is  author- 
ized by  this  conference  report.  $3,976,000,000 
Is  authorized  In  the  next  6  years  with  the 
following  liqttldatlon  schedule  provided: 
[In  millions] 

1975  S300 

1976  600 

1977  650 

1978 775 

1979  .*. 860 

1980  900 

These  funds  would  be  available  to  be  allo- 
cated to  states  or  urbanized  areas  on  a  for- 
mula basis  and  wottld  be  available  to  finance 
capital  projects  or  pay  operating  costs  of 
public  transportation  systems. 

This  multiple  purpose  of  these  fund.s  and 
the  development  levels  of  funding  are  very 
similar  to  the  formula  grant  program  em- 
bodied In  the  Administration's  UTAP  pro- 
posal. 

One  of  the  bases  of  criticism  of  the 
original  S.  386  was  the  distribution  formula. 
The  vise  of  revenue  passenger  and  vehicle 
miles  as  factors  In  tlie  formula  were  criti- 
cized because  they  were  not  reliably  ascer- 
tainable numbers  and  were  potentially 
susceptible  to  manipulation.  Therefore,  the 
conference  adopted  the  factors  of  popula- 
tion and  population  weighted  by  density 
that  are  based  upon  the  1970  censtts  figures. 
The  50  percent  population  and  60  percent 
population  weighted  by  dertslty  factor  for- 
mula was  Initially  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  urbanized  areas  of  200,000  population, 
a  designated  recipient  win  be  stlected  by  the 
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Governor,  lo.:aI  officials,  and  offlciHls  of  the 
transportaiioii  authority.  la  any  case  In 
which  a  State  agency  ts  responsible  under 
State  law  foe  financing,  construction,  and 
operation,  directly  by  lease,  contract,  or 
otherwise  public  transportation  services,  the 
ssecretary  shall  designate  such  State  agency 
lis  the  designated  recipient  to  receive  and 
dispense  funds  apportioned.  In  urbanized 
ai-eas  under  200,000  population,  the  S.ate 
will  be  the  recipient  or  these  funds. 

The  apportioned  funds,  if  used  by  the 
Governor  or  designated  recipient  for  capital 
purposes,  shall  be  on  an  80  percent  Federal 
share.  Wliere  the  Governor  or  designated 
recipient  uses  these  funds  to  pay  operating 
expenses,  they  shall  be  on  a  50  percent 
share  basis. 

The  conference  report  '.vould  make  ilie 
chai-ter  bus  restrictions  in  section  3  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  ap- 
plicable to  grants  under  thbi  section.  To  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  provision,  the 
recipient  must  continue  to  raaintahi  Siate 
and  local  operating  and  c;ipita)  funds,  and 
the  transit  system  must  maintain  other 
revenues  such  as  advertising,  concessions, 
and  property  leases.  This  maintenance  of 
effort  provision?  is  to  be  a  two-year  avfi-a^e 
of  the  total  of  State  and  local  funds  used 
to  finance  operating  costs  and  other  no)i- 
farebox  income.  The  State  and  local  reve- 
nues and  other  inconics  can  be  \jsed  »s  local 
matching  share  but  that  revenues  ^alr.ed 
by  farebox  shall  not  be  eligible. 

Mass  transportation  systems  receiving  .ts- 
slstance  under  this  provision  mast  charge 
half  fares  to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
during  nonpeak  hours.  In  t)ie  case  of  areas 
served  by  privately  owned  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  the  applicant  will  be  the  Gov- 
ernor or  designated  recipient  who  by  lease 
contract  or  otherwise  shall  make  the  funds 
available  to  these  privately-owned  public 
transportation  systems. 

The  Governor  or  the  designated  recipipnt 
of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  such  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  each  pro- 
posed project  fls  the  Secretary  may  require. 
In  addition,  the  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  must  certify  to  tlie  Secretary  that 
he  haa  conducted  public  hearings  or  afforded 
tire  opportunity  for  such  hearings. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  in  order  to 
minimize  the  deficits  now  being  incurred, 
all  possible  efficiencies  of  operation  should  be 
encouraged.  There  Is  also  a  need  to  improve 
the  operating  .systems  and  eliminate  hieffl- 
ciencles  in  them.  Tlie  conferees  desire  that 
no  part  of  this  conference  report  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  alter  tiie  responsibility 
of  each  recipient  of  assistance  from  InltLitlng 
and  Implementing  .ill  neces'ary  and  desirable 
efficiencies. 

,  SKHUOL     BUS     OPfltATIONS 

Jlecipients  under  the  existing  rapitnl 
program  who  have  no*-  engaged  in  s'.iiool 
bus  operations  are  not  ellf^ible  to  do  so.  A 
similar  restriction  for  recipients  of  for- 
mula grant  funds  luider  section  5  is  pro- 
vided. 

ALTERNATIVE    USE    OF    CAPITAL    CRAKT    PROGRAM 

Up  to  one-half  of  any  financial  assistance 
provided  under  the  discretionary  capital 
grant  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  may  be  used  at  the 
option  of  tlie  grantee,  for  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
elfeciive  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
n.nke  available  an  equal  amount  ol  State  or 
local  funds  for  completion  of  the  project  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  were  to  have  been 
u  .ed.  Wiierc  a  grantee  choo.ses  to  use  funds 
for  operating  rather  than  capital  a>-slstance 
ii.iaer  vhls  provision,  the  terms  and  condi- 
lioiii  applicable  to  other  operating  e.xpense 
projects  under  the  Act  tuicludlng  local  share 
and  mahitenance  of  eflort)  shall  be  applied 
to  projects  under  thi;?  subsection.  The  sub- 
6t.".i;re  fuiids  must  octiuiliy  be  maOe  avail- 


able to  the  project  no  later  than  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  tho  sums  were  used  for  operathig 
expenses. 

BATA    AND     FINANCIAL     REPORTING     SYSTEMS 

Governors  designated  recipients  or  public 
transportation  systems  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  funds  apportioned  under  section  5  shall 
be  required  to  adopt  and  operate  a  uniform 
reporting  system. 

The  Secretary  has  until  JanuHry  10.  1977, 
to  devise  stich  a  uniform  reporting  system. 
After  July  1,  1978,  all  recipients  of  benefici- 
aries of  grants  must  be  participants  in  this 
national  f^ystem  of  uniform  accounts.  In  ad- 
dition, the  establishment  of  a  new  formula 
grant  prfiL;ram  will  Insure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  va»-ious  cities 
and  States  throughottt  cur  Naiion  as  does 
the  new  rural  capital  grant  program.  There- 
fore, In  the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  section 
15  of  the  present  Act  is  unneres-sary;  and. 
thus,     the     ct»iference     coininlftee     deleted 

this  SfCtiOM. 

t '  loibii.irv     t.r      gi'ASi-i'i  ni.ic     wvEiorMENx 

( ORPOKATIONS 

llie  Hoi;sc  sniendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion making  eligible  for  capital  graiits  quasi- 
public  tri-iislt  corridor  corporations  and 
would  expand  the  deflniilou  of  facUitlCo 
eligible  for  such  grants  to  inclvide  station 
sites  and  tra'isit  corridors.  Jhe  Senate  bill 
contained  no  .similar  provision  The  confer- 
ence report  cont«ins  the  House  provision. 

lOORDINATION  OP  URBAN  MASS  TRAI«sPORT«TIc 'N 
HROGHAMS    WITH    MODEL    CITY    I'BO,-.RAMS 

The  Ho»!«!e  amendment  contained  a  pro'i- 
plon  requirlir.,'  that  model  city  transit  pro- 
trmmp  must  comply  wlth^iie  labor  provisions 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  .Act.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provlclon. 
The  (onferei.i  e  report  retni.i.s  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

SOLE    SOl'RCE    PaOCURHMENTS 

Ijie  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
Msion  prohibiting,  except  in  unusual  oir- 
cimtstnnces.  sole  .source  procurements  util- 
izing exclusionary  or  discriminatory  specifi- 
cations. The  Senate  bill  contaliied  no  siiA- 
ilar  provision.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  House  pro\islon  with  an  amendment  that 
strikes  out  the  reference  to  .sole  stMirce  pro- 
curements, but  would  retain  the  prohibition 
on  exclusionary  or  discriminatory  specjflra- 

IIOIIS. 


authorizes  not  to  exceed  $20  million  for  fi.scal 
year  1974  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 

Xm.C  in RAILROAD  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

Title  III  of  tlie  conference  report  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
914  million  to  be  used  to  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration program  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  for 
the  relocation  of  railroivd  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elimniaiing  highway  railroad  grade 
crossings. 

.John  .Sparkman, 
William  Froxmire, 
Harrison  Williams, 
John  Tower, 
Kd.  Brooke, 
liUiiK  gi^is  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Wright  Patman, 

.fOSETH   G.   MiMISH, 

Tom  S.  Gettys, 
•  Jim  Hanley, 

Fete  Stark, 
Kdward  Koch, 
William  Cotter, 
Andrew  Young, 
Joe  Moaklet, 
Garry  Brown, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Stewart  B.  McKinney, 
Mvnogcra  on  tlie  Part  of  tlie  House- 


REFERRAL  OF  NOMINATIONS  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  nominations  of  Jo.seph  F.  Meglen 
itnd  Joan  D.  Alkens  for  appointment  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdminLstialion. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Serretary  of  the  Senate  repotted 
that  on  October  17,  1974,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  «S.  3355)  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  extend  for  3 
.fiscal  years  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
piiations  for  the  adminLstration  and  en- 
foivement  of  that  act. 


INV1CSTIGATION    OF    SAFkTT    HAZARDS 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Secretary  oi  Tianspoita- 
tion  to  conduct  hivestlgations  n'lo  tm.saf: 
conditions  in  any  facility.  eqiilpniL.U  or  op- 
eration financed  under  the  Act  v  hich  cre- 
ates serious  safety  hazards  and  would  direct 
the  Secret;: ry  to  require  mass  trauf  it  systems 
to  submit  a  pl;m  for  carrr-tlnc,  nny  imsafe 
conditions  and  directs  him  to  withhold  fur- 
ther financial  assistance  uiitil  .sm-h  plan  Is 
approved  or  implemented.  Tlie  .Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  T^e  confer- 
ence report  retains  the  House  provision. 

iARES  FOR  elderly  AND   HANDICAPPED 

The  Hoiise  amendment  contained  a  clnri- 
llcation  with  regard  to  the  fares  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons.  The  clarification 
specified  that  fares  for  such  persons  may  be 
lower  than  one-half  the  regular  fare.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  Uie  House 
provision. 

IITLE  II — DEJlONSi-RATION  PRoIfCTS  FOR  FP.FE 
FARES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provision?  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  DOT  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  for  re- 
.search.  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine feasibility  of  free  fare  urban  mass 
transit  systems.  Federal  grants  for  such  pay- 
ments shall  cover  not  to  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  cost   of  the  project.  This  provision 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


The    em  oiled    bill     (H.R.    12628>     to 
iiinend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
ciease  vocational  rehabilitation  subsist- 
ence allowances,  educational  and  train- 
ing assistance  allowances,  and  special  al- 
lowances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
pei-sons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the 
special  piosiams  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged   veterans    and    servicemen 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  improve 
and  expand  tJie  veteran-student  services 
program;  to  establish  an  education  loan 
program  for  veterans  and  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  under  chapter  34  or  35  of 
.such  title;  to  make  other  improvements 
in  the  educational  assistance  program 
and  in  the  administration  of  educational 
benefits;  to  promote  the  employment  of 
veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of 
cei-tain  veterans  by  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  provisions  governing  the  op- 
eration  of   the   Veterans'   Emplo.vment 
Service,  by  increasing  the  employment  of 
veterans  by  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, and  by  providing  for  an  ac- 
tion plan  for  the  employment  of  disabled 
and  Vietnam  era   veterans  within  tlie 
Federal  Government;  to  codify  and  ex- 
pand veterans"  reemployment  rights;  and 
for  other  purix)ses,  having  been  previous- 
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ii'  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ,  was  signed  on  November 
18  1974.  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.  4155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mengistu 
Abegaz.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.    4166.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Sarah 
Naomi  Grant.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  4157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection    Act.   Referred   to   the   Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   4158.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Sergio 
Fernando  Diaz.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN.  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  4159.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  sex 
discrimination  guidelines  prescribed  under 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  ol 
1972  do  not  apply  to  fraternities  and  sororl- 
tlee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for  ,Mr.    Mc- 
Govern)  : 
S.  4160.  A  bin  t.o  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  animals   and   animal   food  products  for 
tise  In  foreign  and  domestic  food  relief  pro- 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresly. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  (by  request) : 
S.  4161.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  stattites  re- 
lating to  the  Issuance  of  cotton  acreage  and 
production   reports.   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  4162.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  provide  relief  from 
energy  emergencies  and  energy  disasters. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BAYH: 
S.  4163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  to  exempt 
certain  fratern'tles  and  sororities  from  sex 
discrimination   guidelines.    Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.J.  Res.  255.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  strengthenUig 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  as  envisioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  enactment  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  and  the  accountability  to 
the  people  of  the  executive  as  well  as  the 
legislative    branches    of    the    Government. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidlclary. 
By    Mr.    ALLEN: 
S.J.  Res.  256.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  national  commission  to  study  and  re- 
port on   the    Impact   of   certain   regulatory 
agencies  upon  commerce  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  'for  himself, 
Mr.  Ndnn.  and  Mr.  Thtrmond)  : 
S.  4159.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  sex 
discrimination  guidelines  prescribed  un- 
der title  IX  of  the  Education  -Amend- 


ments of  1972  do  not  apply  to  fraternities 
and  sororities.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TALMAJDGE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  exempt  college  social 
fraternities  and  sororities  from  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Title  IX  restricts  educational  institu- 
tions receiving  Federal  assistance  from 
engaging  in  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  admissions,  student  services, 
and  employment  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Nowhere  in  the  history  of  title  IX  is 
there  any  indication  of  congressional 
intent  to  include  fraternal  organizations. 
Its  scope  was  described  by  its  author,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  in  1972  as  follows: 

More  specifically,  the  heart  of  this  amend- 
ment .  .  .  would  cover  such  crucial  aspects  as 
admissions  procedures,  scholarships,  and 
faculty  employment,  with  limited  excep- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  for  several  montlis,  tlie 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  threatened  to  extend  title 
IX  to  college  social  fraternities  and 
.sororities.  Despite  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  HEW  has  maintained  that  it 
has  authority  to  withhold  Federal  as- 
sistance from  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  provide  "substantial  ma- 
terial" support  to  social  Greek-letter 
societies. 

In  my  judgment^  HEW's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  is  plainly  wrong.  The  en- 
actment of  title  IX  was  not  meant  to 
require  college  fraternities  and  sororities 
to  make  their  memberships  coeduca- 
tional. By  clarif>ing  the  statute  itself, 
my  bill  removes  the  threat  to  college 
fraternities  and  sororities  posed  by  the 
Department.  I  hope  tliat  this  measm-e 
will  be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ht.ve  recently  been  veiy  disappointed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  position  that  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  ap- 
plies to  college  sororities  and  fraternities. 
HEW's  pi-oposed  regulations  attempt  to 
regulate  the  membership  practices  of 
these  organizations. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  objections 
and  voiced  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  and  officials,  including  my- 
self, HEW  appears  committed  to  this 
imreasonable  position.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  a  reading  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory surrounding  the  passage  of  title  IX 
makes  it  apparent  that  tliis  legislation 
was  never  intended  to  apply  to  social 
fraternities  and  sororities.  This  legisla- 
tion was  aimed  at  preventing  discrimina- 
tion by  institutions  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  such  areas  as  admissions,  scholarships, 
and  employment.  This  legislation  was 
not  aimed,  nor  should  it  apply,  to  sorori- 
ties and  fraternities  wliich  are  by  defini- 
tion organizations  for  members  of  a  par- 
ticular sex. 

HEW,  however,  refuses  to  accept  this 
position.  The  Department  indicates  there 
must  be  a  specific  statutory  exception  for 
these  organizations.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
amaced  at  the  position  of  this  agency. 
They  have  obviously  thrown  reason  and 
commonsense  out  the  window.  If  this 
Congress  is  going  to  be  required  to 
specifically  pro\ide  for  interpretations 
that  should  be  a  matter  of  commonsense, 


the  w  heels  of  Government  will  grind  even 
more  slowly  than  they  do  now. 

I  do  not  accept  HEW's  position,  but. 
realizing  the  detrimental  effect  of  bu- 
reaucratic intervention  and  disruption  in 
this  area,  I  join  with  the  distinguislicd 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Senator  Talmadg^. 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  unequivocally 
provide  an  exemption  from  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  for 
social  fraternities,  sororities,  and  similar 
organizations.  By  sponsoring  thiL  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  admitting  to  any  extent 
that  the  same  result  is  not  permissible 
mider  the  present  statute.  In  fact,  I  still 
urge  the  IJepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  modify  its  proposed 
regulations  to  accomplish  this  result.  If 
not,  however.  Congress  should  have  the 
opportunity  as  soon  as  possible  to  clarify 
this  Issue  by  providing  for  the  exemption. 

We  cannot  allow  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  adopt  a  course  of 
action  which  would  destroy  a  system  so 
basic  in  American  life  as  the  sorority 
and  fraternity  system.  For  over  200  yeai-s. 
this  system  has  served  the  social, 
academic,  and  cultural  needs  of  our  stu- 
dents at  educational  institutions.  HEW's 
proposed  regulations  to  titli  IX  of  tlie 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  destroying 
this  s.vsteni.  Therefore,  I  m-ge  the  Senate 
give  this  legislation  prompt  and  favor- 
able attention,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcoro. 
as  follov.-.-<: 

S.  4159 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  C07igress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 901(a)  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redetsignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  f5» 
as  (5)   and  (6).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
social  fraternity,  sorority,  club,  or  similar  or- 
ganization exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
the  active  membership  of  which  consists  pri- 
marily of  fctudents  enrolled  in  an  mstitution 
of  higher  education;". 

Stc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
tal^es  effect  on  June  23.  1972. 


By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    'for    Mr. 
McGovERNi  : 

S.  4160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  and  animal  food 
products  for  use  in  foreign  and  domestic 
food  relief  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  a  statement  prepared  by  Senator 
McGovern  in  connection  with  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeciion,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  McGovern 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  today  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  which  would  provide 
badly  needed  assistance  for  two  hard-hit 
sectoi-s  of  the  population  of  ovir  planet — 
livestock,  poultry  and  daliy  producers  in  the 
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United  states  and  malnourished  people 
•verywhere. 

This  bill  U  Identical  to  one  which  la  being 
Introduced  today  In  the  other  body  by  Mr. 
Melcher  and  a  number  of  codponaors. 

It  wovUd  provide  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  through  funds  and  au- 
thority available  to  the  Corporation,  imder- 
take  a  significant  purchase  of  siuplus  meat 
animals  and  meat  products  and  distribute 
the  products  thereof  through  existing  chan- 
nels and  present  programs  to  those  who,  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  unable  to  purchase 
them. 

Mr.  President,  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  two  weeks  have  been 
exposed  to  two  significant  events — an  elec- 
tion and  the  World  Pood  Conference. 

In  the  case  of  elections  In  the  agrtctiltural 
areas  of  this  country,  all  of  us  were  made 
aware  time  and  again  of  the  critical  fijianclal 
plight  of  the  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry 
producer.  Their  problems  have  been  recited 
iu  the  Congress  so  frequently  and  In  such 
detail  that  further  e.iplauatlon  Is  not  needed 
at  this  point. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  World  Food 
Conference  which  concluded  In  Rome  last 
week  were  made  aware  of  the  plight  of  un- 
dernourished and  starving  people  through- 
out the  globe. 

Thta  laglBUtlon,  then.  Is  a  modest  attempt 
to  assist  those  sectors  o*  the  world's  people — 
those  livestock  producers  who  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction  and  those  whose  very 
lives  are  threatened  by  starvation. 

It  Is  legislation  which  deceives  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (by  request) : 

S.  4161.  A  bm  to  repeal  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  Issuance  of  cotton  acreage 
and  production  reports.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing by  request  legislation  to  repeal 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
cotton  acreage  and  production  reports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Richard  Ashworth,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture  outUnlng  the 
purposes  of  this  biU  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Acbiculture, 
Washtngton,  D.C.,  August  2. 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Pord, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PHEsmENr;  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
repeal  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Issuance 
of  cotton  acreage  and  production  reports." 

This  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Title  7,  Sections  475  and  476  of  the  United 
States  Code  stipulate  the  mouth,  approxi- 
mate date,  and  hour  for  the  issuance  of 
cotton  crop  reports  and  the  membership  of 
the  cotton  Crop  Reporting  Board.  Cotton  is 
the  only  crop  which  has  specific  legislation 
that  relates  to  the  iBsuanoe  of  crop  estimates. 
AU  other  crop  estimates  are  Issued  imder 
provisions  of  laws  governing  the  collection  of 
."Ttatlstics  and  issuance  of  crop  reports,  7 
U.S.C.  2201,  7  UJ5.C.  2204,  and  7  U.6.C.  4Ila. 
These  provisions  would  govern  the  issuance 
of  cotton  acreage  and  production  reports 
upon  repeal  of  7  U.S.C.  475  and  7  U.S.C.  476. 

Title  7.  Sections  475  and  476  of  the  United 
States  Code,  prohibit  the  projection  of  har- 
vested acres,  yield,  and  production  prior  to 
the  Atigust  1  Crop  Report.  Thus,  due  to  this 
restrictive  legislation,  the  Department's  sup- 
ply and  demand  estimates  for  cotton  are 
incomplete  compared  with  similar  data  c\u- 
rtiitly  available  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
ssjijeans.    This   proUiblilo:i    against   cotton 


production  projections  also  applies  to  the 
Economic  Research  Servloe's  'XJotton  Situa- 
tion" report  and  makes  the  economic  analysis 
incomplete,  thus  llmmng  tta«  v«lue  of  tbla 
report. 

The  genera]  statutes  that  govern  all  other 
crop  estimates  allow  flexibility  for  respond- 
ing to  special  needs  of  data  users.  Thla  Is 
currently  not  true  for  cotton.  An  example  of 
a  desirable  change  which  7  U.S.C.  4T«  pro- 
liibits  is  an  estimate  of  cotton  acres  for  bar- 
vest  prior  to  the  August  1  report.  Acres 
for  harvest  for  all  other  crops  are  released 
a  month  earlier  in  the  July  1  Crop  Report. 
Another  need  for  flexibility  was  highlighted 
In  1070  when  the  corn  blight  situation  caused 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board  to  Issue  a  special 
mid-month  report  meastirtng  the  blight 
damage  Immediately.  This  report  squelched 
rumors  which  had  exaggerated  the  amount 
of  corn  yield  damage.  Such  a  special  report 
would  not  be  possible  if  a  similar  emergency 
occurred  with  the  cotton  crop.  Changing 
harvesting  practices  for  cotton  are  delaying 
cotton  glnnlngs.  For  example.  In  1972  nearly 
1 .7  minion  running  bales  of  cotton  remained 
to  be  ginned  after  the  final  crop  estimates 
were  released  as  of  January  1.  In  the  future, 
late  ginnings  may  warrant  additional  cotton 
estimates  as  of  February  1  or  March  1. 

Title  7,  Section  475  of  the  United  States 
Code  stipulates  that  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  must  be  super- 
visory field  statisticians  who  are  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  cotton  growing 
States,  and  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  crop.  Today,  this  stipulation 
is  obsolete.  A  sample  of  about  2,600  cotton 
fields  Is  visited  each  month  beginning  with 
the  August  1  survey  to  obtain  objective  yield 
counts  and  measurements.  Through  the  use 
of  a  cotton  estimating  model  these  data  are 
used  in  setting  State  and  National  forecasts. 
Therefore,  subjective  field  observations  by 
tiiree  field  statisticians  are  unnecessary. 
Since  only  six  field  statisticians  are  needed 
to  assist  with  the  preparation  of  the  National 
Crop  Report  each  month  and  three  must  be 
from  cotton  producing  States,  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  underrepresented  on  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  when  estimates  are  set  for 
crops  such  as  com,  soybeans  and  wheat. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  require  additional  funds.  An 
Identical  letter  and  draft  bill  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vteee  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  Ashworth, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Schwuktr)  : 

S.  4162.  A  bin  to  establish  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  provide  relief 
from  energy  emergencies  and  energy  dis- 
asters. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  is  much  needed.  It  is  the  Energy 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

In  the  past  through  a  great  deal  of 
trial  and  error  the  Congress  has  been 
able  to  fashion  an  effective  Instrument 
to  deal  with  natural  disasters.  TTie  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Agency  and  Its 
complements  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  capable  of  dealing  with 
any  natmal  disaster  no  matter  what  the 
cii'cumstances  or  when  the  situation 
aiise.s.  We  have  all  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  worst  of  natural  disasters  which 
struck  the  Wilkes-Barre  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vania just  a  few  yeai-B  ago. 


I  feel  tills  kind  of  contingency  plan- 
ning and  Federal  coordination  must  exist 
in  a  period  of  an  energy  emergency  or 
energy  disaster.  The  events  of  the  last 
18  months  have  tjronght  to  a  focus  our 
great  dependency  on  energy  sotirces.  We 
have  begun  to  realize  exactly  how  serioas 
a  lack  or  a  shortage  of  energy  can  be  for 
even  a  short  period  of  time. 

Lack  of  adequate  statutory  provkions 
In  time  of  an  energy  disaster  or  emer- 
gency was  brought  to  my  attention  only 
recently.  During  the  early  summer  I  was 
advised  of  the  fact  that  there  might  be 
a  shortage  of  over  250,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania during  this  coming  winter.  This 
has  been  occasioned  by  a  number  of 
factors  including  the  closing  of  the  larg- 
est anthracite  coal  production  facility  in 
this  area.  I  began  immediately  to  try  to 
rectify  this  situation,  and  I  was  amazed 
to  learn  that  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  this  potentially  serious 
situation. 

Through  my  efforts  I  was  able  to  bring 
together  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  the  State  government,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  with 
other  Government  agencies  to  work  on  a 
voluntary  solution  to  the  problem.  For- 
tunately, we  were  successful  and  it  looks 
like  there  will  be  no  serious  shortage  of 
anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  this 
winter.  This  situation  did  convince  me, 
though,  that  special  legislation  was 
needed  so  we  can  effectively  deal  with 
energy  problems  in  the  future. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  de- 
fines two  different  kinds  of  potential 
problems,  an  energy  emergency  and  an 
energy  disaster.  An  energy  emergency 
would  be  defined  as  a  shoi-tage  of  or  a 
price  level  of  energy  supplies  which  the 
President  or  an  ajiprc^riate  agency  de- 
termines has  caused  an  inablltty  to  meet 
essential  energy  demands  of  a  geographic 
area.  An  energy  disaster  would  be  a  sit- 
uation, as  determined  by  the  President 
which  exceeded  in  severity  an  energy 
emergency.  An  energy  disaster  would  po- 
tentially cause  immediate  danger  to  pub- 
lic health  or  safety  in  any  geographic 
area. 

The  bill's  main  thrust  is  to  provide 
for  Federal  assistance  In  either  an  en- 
ergy emergency  or  disaster  when  state 
or  local  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
A  Governor  of  a  State  will,  when  he  de- 
tennines  there  is  an  energy  emergency  or 
disaster,  approach  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  a  Federal  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  President  for  the  puipose 
of  this  act.  Once  tlje  President  has  de- 
termined tliat  a  serious  energy  problem 
does  in  fact  exist,  certain  Federal  powers 
will  be  available. 

Immediately  upon  designation  of  an 
energy  problem  the  Fedei-al  Government 
wUl  dispatch  to  tlie  local  area  a  Federal 
coordinator  who  will  be  in  charge  of  cen- 
tralizing all  the  Federal  efforts  in  tliat 
ai-ea  and  dealing  with  the  GoveiTior  or 
his  representative.  The  President  will 
have  the  power  to  direct  any  Federal 
agency  with  or  without  reimbursement 
to  utilize  Federal  personnel,  equipment, 
supplies,  facilities,  and  any  other  re- 
sources including  technical  service  to 
support  State  and  local  eneity  disaster 
or  emergency  efforts. 
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In  an  energy  emergency  the  appro- 
priate agency  is  authorized  to  exercise 
any  oi  the  powers  outlined  in  section  6  of 
this  bill.  This  would  include  redirection  of 
energy  supplies  from  other  areas,  specific 
allocation  of  supplies  among  distributors 
to  end  users,  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, emergency  loans  to  individuals 
and  families  who  cannot  financially  af- 
ford essential  energy  needs,  and  furnish- 
ing technical  assistance  and  loans  to  re- 
establish disrupted  sources  of  energy 
supplies.  The  bill  later  describes  how 
these  loans  will  be  paid  back  and  the 
method  by  which  certain  loans  may  be 
canceled  or  foi'given  in  designated  cir- 
cimistances. 

In  the  case  of  an  energy  disaster,  be- 
sides the  powers  enumerated  in  section 
6  of  the  bill,  there  are  additional  powers 
which  may  be  tapped.  They  are  outlined 
under  section  7  of  tliis  legislation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  powers  in- 
clude a  number  of  the  regulations  pres- 
ently exercised  by  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  for  natural  disastei-s. 

I  firmly  believe  this  legi.'^lation  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  act  in  a  responsive 
manner  on  potential  future  disruptions 
of  our  energy  sources.  This  can  come 
from  anj'  number  of  circumstances 
either  foreseen  or  unforeseen  at  the 
present  time.  I  hope  ViP  aie  never  in  a 
situation  where  the  legislation  has  to  be 
invoked.  However,  an  energy  problem, 
like  natural  disasters,  can  occur  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  cope  with  it  in  the  most 
effective  method  possible. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  have  all  Sen- 
ators from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join 
with  me  on  this  legislation.  Several  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  introduce  an  identical  bill  in 
the  House.  I  am  hopeful  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Pennsylvania  delegation  will 
join  Congressmen  Daniel  Flood,  Demo- 
crat of  Wilkes-Barre.  and  Joseph  Mc- 
Dade,  Republican  of  Scranton,  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  enact  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  annoinice  my  intention  to 
reintroduce  this  bill  early  next  year  and 
to  push  for  its  serious  consideration  by 
tlie  Congress  if  the  Congress  should  fail 
to  enact  this  legislation  during  the  brief 
time  left  of  this  session. 


ByMr.  BAYH: 

S.  4163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Education  Amendments  oi  1972  to  ex- 
empt certain  fraternities  and  sororities 
from  sex  discrimination  guidelines.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pie.<iident.  over  3  years 
ago.  I  authored  the  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  established 
the  statutory  basis  lor  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
title  IX.  The  purpose  behind  title  IX 
was  to  once  and  for  all  establish  a  guar- 
antee of  equal  opp>ortunity  for  men  and 
women  in  higher  education.  By  creating 
this  legal  framework  which  outlawed  sex 
discrimination  in  higher  education,  sex- 
ba.sed  quotas  for  admissions  to  colleges 
and  imiversities  were  outlawed,  equality 
of  opportunity  for  .scholai-ship  aid  was 
imndated,  and  equal  access   to  course 


offerings    and    curriculum    was    made 
available  to  both  sexes. 

As  the  author  and  prime  Senate  .spon- 
sor of  title  IX  in  the  Senate,  I  take 
great  pride  in  this  legislation.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  grown  concerned  over 
the  possibility  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  might 
misconstrue  the  intent  behind  title  IX 
in  terms  of  its  applicability  to  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities.  In  light  of  my  con- 
cern with  this  issue,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Ca.spar  Weinberger,  detailing 
my  hope  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  include  a 
specific  exemption  for  frat«rruties  and 
sororities.  Secretary  Weinberger  re- 
sponded that  with  the  proper  legislative 
authorization  lor  such  an  exemption, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  could  make  such  a  specific 
exemption  in  the  final  version  of  the 
guidelines,  to  be  issued  some  time  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, I  would  like  to  place  the  content 
of  this  exchange  of  correspondence  in 
the  Record. 

In  order  that  the  Department  of 
Hcaltli,  Education,  and  WeKare  can  spe- 
cifically include  an  exemption  for  fra- 
ternities and  sororities.  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  which  clarifies  my  in- 
tent, and  I  believe  the  intent  of  the 
Conere.ss,  in  enacting  title  IX.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
tsxt  of  this  bill  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
Hs  iollows: 

The  Skcretaey  or  H».ai.th. 

Education.  .\nd  Weliari. 
Vi'tish^ngton .  D.C..  Noiember  S.  ;.'/.';. 
Hull  Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasltington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bayh  •  Thank  you  for  your 
let'.^r  of  October  3  expressing  concern  about 
hoiv  the  Department's  proposed  legulatiou 
to  implement  Title  IX  of  the  E<incatioii 
.Amendments  of  1972  will  affect  fiaternitie= 
find  sororities  nt  federally  funded  college.-; 
and  universities.  As  you  know.  Title  •.\.  gei;- 
erally  prohibits  discrimination  by  sex  in  fed- 
erally assisted  education  programs.  I  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay  in  responding. 

Section  86.31  (b)  (7)  of  the  propos^ed  reg- 
ulation would  prohibit  a  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  from  a.s&istlug  another  party  which 
discviminaie.';  on  the  basis  of  sex  iii  serving 
students  of  the  recipient. 

As  outlined  in  the  eiiclcbe<'  copy  ol  the  pro- 
posed regulatiou  at  page  22229.  tr.e  sub- 
stantiality of  the  college'.s  assistance  to  the 
fraternity  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
fraternity's  activities  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  education  program  offered  by  a  recip- 
ient are  the  key  factors  to  be  considered  by 
the  Departjneiit  iu  determining  Title  IX  ap- 
plicrtbility.  The  regulation  clearly  would  not 
apply  to  or  affect  fraternal  organizations 
which  do  not  derive  any  support  from  the 
federally  assisted  education  Institution  and 
which  do  not  perform  services  for  the  in- 
stitution. 

All  of  the  above  is  required  by  the  statute 
according  to  advice  I  have  received  from  cur 
General  Counsel — advice  which,  of  course.  I 
must  iollow. 

There  has  been  some  coiicern  about  the 
applica'oillty  Ut  Title  IX  of  Section  1975  (ct 
(a)  (6i  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  cf  1964  (42 
U.S.C.)  which  also  is  listed  under  Title  V 
of  the  Act,  Seciion  104  (a)  (6)  as  published 
hv  the  Government  Prlutiiig  Office.  It  siaLi;.-;: 

Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  ♦if- 
construed    a:;    aiUhori'l'g    the    Conimissio;i. 


Its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  under 
its  supervision  or  control  to  inquire  into  or 
investigate  any  membership  practices  or  in- 
ternal operations  of  any  fraternal  organi- 
zation, any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club  or  any  religious 
organization. 

The  prohibition  of  Section  104(at(6i.  of 
cotirse,  relates  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion which  operates  independently  from  the 
Department  and  its  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
and  is  an  investigative,  information  gather- 
ing agency.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
does  not  have  the  enforcement  repsonsiblli- 
ties  Congress  mandated  under  Title  VI,  Sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  to  Federal 
departments  such  as  Health,  Education,  and 
"Welfare.  The  prohibition  of  Section  104(a) 
(6)  has  never  been  interpreted  as  extending 
to  the  Department's  Title  VI  enforcement 
effort,  and  it  is  the  view  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  General  Counsel  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  Title  IX  or  any  regulation  to  imple- 
ment Title  IX. 

Although  the  Waggonner  Amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  UJS.C. 
1144  (b) )  does  apply  to  Title  IX  enforcement, 
the  advice  I  have  received  is  that  it  does  not 
completely  remove  fraternities  and  sororities 
from  the  reach  of  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions. Section  1144(b)   states: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  or  any  other 
act  shall  be  construed  to  authorise  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  membership 
practices  or  internal  operations  of  any  frf*- 
teriyil  organization,  fraternity,  soiority. 
private  club  or  religious  organization  at  any 
Institution  of  higher  education  (other  than 
a  service  academy  or  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy) which  is  flnanced  exclusively  by  funds 
derived  from  private  sources  and  whose  fa- 
cilities are  not  owned  by  such  Institution. 

Obligations  under  Title  IX  run  to  the  re- 
cipient ii^stttution  of  higher  education  and 
not  to  a  fraternal  organization,  unless  the 
organization  itself  received  Federal  financial 
psslstauce.  The  Waggonner  Amendment 
v.-ould  exempt  a  fraternal  organization  from 
Tiile  IX  requirements  when  that  fraterncJ 
oragnl7a',ion  Is  "flnanced  exrhisirely  by 
funds  derived  from  private  soiu'ces  and  t'ao.se 
facilities  are  not  owned  by  such  institution." 
Accordingly,  the  Department,  when  pre- 
.setited  with  a  complaint  alleging  Title  IX 
discrimination  by  an  organization  covered  by 
Section  1144(b),  would  have  to  consider  the 
relationship  between  the  institution  and  the 
particular  organization. 

You  mention  the  exemptioJi  in  Title  IX 
relating  to  single-sex  colleges.  This  exemp- 
tion extends  only  to  admissions  to  institu- 
tions and  not  to  membership  policies  of  orga- 
uizations  .supported  by  federally  assisted  edit- 
catlonal  Institutions. 

I  agree  that  social  fraternities  and  soror- 
ities have  played,  and  shotild  to  continue  to 
play,  a  tiseful  role  in  the  social  and  cuKural 
needs  of  American  students.  We  do  not  read 
Title  IX  as  precluding  such  a  role,  nor  is  the 
language  of  the  proposed  regulation  Intended 
to  do  so.  To  the  extent  that  the  statuie  aad 
regulatiou  preclude  a  social  Greek  Letter 
society  from  receiving  material  support  from 
an  educational  Instiiution  that  is  in  turn 
supported  under  one  of  our  programs,  or  to 
the  extent  that  they  preclude  the  university 
from  using  the  society  as  an  instrument  in 
the  university's  educational  program,  any 
change  iu  approach  would  have  to  be  effected 
by  amendment  of  the  statute.  Should  jou 
wish  to  propose  such  an  amendment,  we 
would  be  glad  to  provide  such  technical 
assistance  a.s  \ou  might  desire  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

If  I  mpy  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secret  aril. 
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U.S.  Senate, 

COMMrTTCE  ON  APPKOPBIATIONS, 

Washington,  D.C^  October  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary,  Department  o/  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  would  like  to  take 
this    opportunity    to   express    to    you   aome 
serious  concern  tbat  I  have  regarding  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's proposed  regulations  pursuant  to  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
As  the  author  tuid  prime  sponsor  of  Title 
IX  in  the  Senate,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  majority  of  the  regulations  promulgated 
by   HEW   are   addressed    to    the   underlying 
purpose  of  the  authorizing  legislation,  the 
elimination  of  sex  discrimination  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

However,  I  was  distressed  to  loam  that 
there  is  some  possibility  that  HEW  may 
apply  Title  IX  regulations  to  fraternities 
and  sororities,  social  organizations  which 
have  no  Ijearing  on  the  fight  to  achieve 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  both  sexes. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  because  various 
fraternities  and  sororities  have  traditional- 
ly had  rent  free  or  low  lease  ai'rangements 
with  colleges  and  luiiveraities,  they  may  be 
termed  in  violation  of  Title  IX.  Without  such 
minimal  financial  aid,  many  of  these  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  would  not  survive. 
Without  the  existence  of  such  organizations, 
already  financially  overburdened  colleges  and 
xmiversities  will  have  to  provide  additional 
housing  for  those  students  who  have  been 
displaced  from  fraternities  and  sororities. 

I  would  lilie  to  state  at  this  point  that 
there  was  ceitainly  no  intention  on  my 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  to  apply 
Title  IX  restrictions  to  Greek  organizations, 
organizations  which  are  primarily  social  in 
nature  and  which  serve  no  educational  or 
professional  purpose.  While  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  application  of  Title  IX  to  Greek 
organizations  In  the  legislative  history  of 
the  authorizing  legislation,  the  speclflc  Con- 
gressional exemption  of  traditionally  single 
sex  schools  demonstrates  that  the  Congress 
had  no  desire  to  penalize  such  institutions. 
Fraternities  and  sororities  have  been  a 
tradition  in  the  country  for  over  200  years. 
Greek  organizations,  much  like  the  single- 
sex  college,  must  not  be  destroyed  in  mis- 
directed effort  to  apply  Title  IX. 

Sex  discrimination  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  today's  colleges  and  universities. 
The  regulations  promulgated  under  Title  IX 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edtication  and 
Welfare  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
such  InvidiortS  practices  as  admissions  quotas 
and  unequal  benefits  based  on  sex.  It  was 
these  practices  toward  which  Title  IX  was 
directed,  not  toward  the  elimination  of  our 
nation's  Greek  tradition. 

Please  advise  me  what  more  I  can  do  to 
put   the   legislative   hitent   of   Tltlei  IX   In 
perspective     relative     to     fraternities     and 
sororities. 
Thank  you  for  considering  this  reque6t. 
Since:  el  V, 

BrpcH  Bath, 

U.S.  Senator. 

S.4163  1 

Ec  it  ir.incted  by  the  Sencie  and  Homte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
901(a)  of  the  Education  Amendmients  of 
1972  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6) 
as  (5)  and  (6),  respectively,  and 

(2>  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  social 
fraternity,  sorority,  club,  or  similar  organi- 
iation  exempt  from  tax  under  sectaon  601 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
the  active  membership  of  which  consists 
primarily  of  students  enrolled  i.i  aa  Institu- 
tion of  higher  educatioM;". 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
takes  effect  on  June  23,  1972. 


By   Mr.   HATHAWAY: 
S.J.  Res.  255.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Goveiiunent  as 
envisioned  by  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  enactment  and  execution  of 
the  laws  and  the  accountability  to  the 
people  of  the  executive  as  well  as  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  enduring  cliches  of  courses  In 
American  government  Is  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  "living  document."  By  this 
Is  meant  that  its  terms  are  not  absolute 
nor  frozen  but  are  subject  to  alteration 
and  development  through  the  process  of 
legislation,  judicial  Interpretation,  and 
just  plain  usage.  This  characteristic  of 
our  Constitution  is  universally  cited  as 
one  of  its  great  strengths  and  a  prime 
factor  in  its  long  vitality  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  I  share  in  this  view 
and  am  a  firm  believer  that  organic  law 
cannot  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  de- 
tails of  government  or  cover  eveiy  con- 
ceivable contingency.  Further,  I  recog- 
nize the  remarkable  service  rendered  to 
us  by  this  extraordinary  document  and 
approach  Its  alteration  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

But  my  experience,  coupled  with  recent 
events,  has  led  me  to  focus  on  the  ob- 
verse of  the  "living  document"  coin — 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  governmental 
development  we  have  experienced,  par- 
ticularly over  the  past  50  years,  has  not 
been  all  to  the  good.  Or,  looked  at  an- 
other way,  it  could  be  that  events  have 
simply  overtaken  the  Constitution;  its 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  gov- 
ernmental changes  imposed  upon  us  by 
changes  In  the  outside  world. 

I  refer  here  to  a  conflict  which  exists 
between  the  imperatives  of  the  modem 
technological  superstate  and  the  theo- 
retical bases  of  the  Constitution.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  think,  the  Constitution  is  los- 
ing this  conflict,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  continued  existence  of  Its  much  re- 
vered shell  lulls  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
eveii'thing  being  as  it  once  was. 

The  Constitution,  as  I  understand  it, 
was  based  upon  thi-ee  fvmdamental  prin- 
ciples, which  can  be  stated,  in  the  order 
of  their  priority,  as  the  difTusion  of  pow- 
er, the  accountability  of  power,  and  fi- 
nally, the  establishment  of  power.  The 
first  and  most  Important  principle  to  the 
framers — ^products,  as  they  were,  of 
Europe's  awakening  from  autocracy — 
was  that  governmental  power  can  be 
dangerous;  the  best  way  to  prevent  its 
abuse  was  to  spread  it  about  as  broadly  as 
possible  and  set  it  against  Itself  through 
a  complicated  system  of  checks,  bal- 
ances, and  multilevel  government. 

Second,  tlae  framers  were  republicans, 
if  not  democrats,  in.sofar  a.s  they  pro- 
vided for  regular  elections  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ard  the 
President.  This  too,  which  made  the  gov- 
eniment  accountable  to  the  people,  can 
be  seen  as  another,  i:idecd  au  ultimate, 
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form  of  check  on  Uie  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power. 

And  finally,  the  Constitution  Is  based, 
rather  grudgingly,  on  a  premise  that 
some  govemmentally  exercised  power  Is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  "common  de- 
fense" and  assure  a  reasonable  measure 
of  "domestic  tranquility."  None  who  read 

the   Constitution   and   Its    debates or 

study  the  first  pass  at  the  problem  in 
tlie  aiticles  of  Confederation — can  doubt 
that  this  last,  tlie  establishment  of  pow- 
er— while  the  reason  for  wirting  a  con- 
stitution in  the  first  place — was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Piamers  list  of  priorities. 
That  some  source  of  central  authority 
was  necessary  was  made  plain  by  the  ex- 
perience under  the  articles.  The  framers 
accepted  this  as  a  given  but  then  spent 
most  of  their  time  devising  ways  to  hedge 
in  and  control  what  they  were  in  the 
process  of  creating. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present 
situation,  tliis  background  must  be  relat- 
ed to  the  changes  brought  about  more  re- 
cently. 

Sometime  after  the  tm-n  of  this  cen- 
tury, probably  around  the  end  of  tiie 
First  World  War,  the  nature'  of  the 
modern  state  began  to  emerge;  it  was 
mai-kedly  different  from  the  mildly  an- 
archistic model  that  had  gone  before. 
The  spread  of  the  franchise — and  thus 
the  expansion  of  the  government's 
clientle — tlie  interrelationship  of  geo- 
^  graphic  regions  through  new  methods  of 
*  transportation  and  communication;  the 
development  of  giant  national  and  now 
even  international  corporations  and  la- 
bor oi-ganizations,  and  the  external  chal- 
lenges, first  from  world-wide  depression 
and  then  from  highly  organized — and 
centi-alized — competitor  states  all  com- 
bined to  demand  a  kind  of  government 
alien  to  tlie  intent  of  the  framers — a 
'positive"  state.  While  the  thrust  of  the 
original  Constitution  was  preservation  of 
the  status  quo,  the  new  state  had  to  be 
able  to  act  positively,  both  domes ticall>' 
on  behalf  of  its  new  constituencies  and 
in  foreign  affairs  in  dealing  with  the  new 
autocracies  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
Depression,  wars,  and  continuing  nation- 
al crises  had  made  the  old  dispersions  of 
power  untenable. 

The  first  victim  of  this  new  imperative 
was  the  concept  of  federalism,  or  the 
sharing  of  real  poVer  between  the  na- 
tional authority  and  the  States.  Wliile 
the  Civil  War  settled  the  questions  of 
whether  the  states  had  the  ultimate 
power — that  is,  self-determination — the 
New  Deal  and  its  aftermath — including 
tlie  historic  civil  rights  developments — 
have  pretty  well  laid  to  rest  notions  of 
residual  State  power  when  there  is  a 
conflict  with  some  significant  national 
Interest.  We  need  look  no  further  back 
than  our  recent  passage  of  the  no-fault 
insurance  bill  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  this  observation.  While  I  do  have  some 
qualms  about  this  development,  its  im- 
plications do  not  concern  me  as  much  as 
those  of  the  rise  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  "the  imperial  presidency." 

For  just  as  power  In  this  coimtry  has 
been  inexorably  fiowlng  to  Washington 
over  the  past  50  years,  so  power  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  flowing  toward  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Governraent.  Tlils 
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Is,  as  I  hope  I  have  established,  not  the 
work  of  sinister  men  consciously  seeking 
to  alter  our  established  power  relation- 
ships, but  Is  the  result  of  changes  forced 
on  the  structure  by  outside  social  and 
political  developments.  And  we  can  no 
more  fundamentally  alter  this  situation 
than  we  can  Ignore  inflation,  crime,  or 
the  Middle  East. 

So  we  are  left  with  a  governmental 
structure  which  by  necessity  has  become 
more  centralized  and.  in  many  ways, 
more  autocratic.  But  instead  of  develop- 
ing new  checks  and  balances  to  reign  in 
this  new  power,  we  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  the  old  system  would  take 
care  of  us.  I  would  submit  that  the  events 
of  the  past  dozen  years  or  so  demonstrate 
that  this  Is  not  an  entirely  safe  assump- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  the  presidency  swollen 
beyond  all  precedent,  both  in  actual  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  and  in  the 
superficial  trappings  of  power.  And  we 
have  seen  the  Congress — the  body  dcs« 
Ignated  to  set  policy  by  the  framers — 
reduced  to  something  on  the  order  of  a 
simple  irritant  In  the  executive's  on- 
going governing  of  the  country.  And 
again,  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  pro- 
duced through  the  connivance  of  a  few, 
but  really  came  about  gradually,  through 
a  combination  of  individual  dereliction 
institutional  paralysis,  and  simple 
necessity. 

To  me,  one  of  the  great  Ironies  of 
Watergate  and  President  Nixon's  resig- 
nation is  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
scandal  and  the  departme  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  obscured  the  significance  of  the 
developments  I  have  outlined  this  morn- 
ing. If  my  colleagues  will  think  back  to 
the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1973,  it 
was  not  Watergate  that  dominated  the 
headlines — or  our  consciousness — but  in- 
stead it  was  Impoundment  and  the  "bat- 
tle of  the  budget."  Due  In  lai-ge  part  to 
the  an-ogance  of  the  President  and  his 
men,  we  were  building  up  to  a  major 
confrontation  on  the  rather  clearly  de- 
fined issue  of  which  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  rim  tlie  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  changing  of  admin- 
istrations ha.s  temporarily  delayed  the 
day  of  reckoning  and  I  sense  a  propensity 
for  further  drift  toward  one-man  rule 
and  away  from  the  Constitution.  I  say 
temporarily  because  it  is  inevitable  that 
this  Instrument  of  power  we  are  allowing 
to  grow  will  some  day  be  used  to  its  full 
potential.  And  when  it  is,  we  may  not  be 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  Watergate-type 
scandal  to  help  bring  the  executive  un- 
der control.  For  this  reason,  I  think  It 
Is  Imperative  that  we  take  a  look  at  where 
we  are  and  seriously  consider  whether 
there  is  any  safer  way  to  conduct  the 
public's  business. 

Clearly,  some  of  what  I  urge  is  already 
underway.  Actions  we  have  taken  on  im- 
poimdment,  budget  control,  executive 
privilege,  war  powere  and  even  impeach- 
ment itself  have  begun  the  process  of 
restoring  some  of  the  balance  to  the  sys- 
tem. Certainly  Judge  Sirica  and  the 
unanimous  Justices  in  the  tapes  decision 
have  imderscored  the  continuing  vital- 
ity of  the  judlciai-y.  But  these  steps  are 
not  enough.  We,  and  I  mean  the  Con- 
Siess,  have  still  not  figured  out  hew  to 


make  policy  in  difBcult  and  controversial 
areas  beyond  simply  passing  the  ball  to 
the  Pi-esident. 

The  reaction  of  Congress  to  every 
major  public  Issue  of  the  last  10  years — 
from  Vietnam  to  the  energy  crisis,  from 
inflation  to  foreign  trade — has  been  to 
pass  what  amoimts  to  authorizing  leg- 
islation which  delegates  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  tough  decisions 
to  the  Executive.  When  things  do  not 
work  out.  of  course,  we  aae  in  a  good 
position  to  blame  the  President  or  the 
bureaucrats,  just  as  they  can  always  find 
some  reason  to  blame  us.  The  problem  is 
that  this  puts  tlie  Government  as  a  whole 
In  the  position  of  spending  more  time 
trying  to  avoid  responsibility  for  its  ac- 
tions than  ti-j'ing  to  actually  solve  its 
problems.  And  the  people  are  left  not 
knowing  who  to  believe — or  blame — while 
at  the  same  time  having  a  clear  realiza- 
tion that  the  system  is  not  working. 

I  am  honestly  not  sure  what  the 
answer  to  all  of  this  is.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  a  smaller  Congre-ss.  A  com- 
mittee of  535  is  an  unhkely  instrument 
for  dealing  with  anything,  let  alone 
something  as  complex  as  the  energy 
crisis  or  problems  In  a  trillion  dollar 
economy.  Or  perhaps  we  should  accept 
our  role  as  authorizer  of  Executive  action 
and  become  more  skilled  in  defining  and 
ovei^seeing  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
we  grant.  Certainly  we  should  build  up 
our  own  resources  for  policy  determina- 
tion— both  in  terms  of  staff  support  and 
more  streamlined  decisionmaking  pro- 
cedures. And  finally  we  must  find  new 
ways  to  check  the  executive  and  hold 
it  accountable  for  its  performance. 

In  this  regard.  I  do  have  a  concrete 
proposal  which,  if  adopted,  should  have 
the  effect  of  acting  as  a  powerful  brake 
on  abuse  of  Executive  authority  while  at 
the  same  time  forcing  the  Congress  to 
take  a  more  responsible  position  in  the 
ongoing  process  of  Government. 

What  I  propose  is  a  modified  "no  con- 
fidence" provision,  whereby  the  Congress 
could  call  a  new  Piesidential  election  in 
certain  carefully  defined  ch-cmnstances. 
The  resolution  I  will  introduce  is  based 
upon  one  put  foi"ward  in  the  House  over  a 
year  ago  by  Representatives  Edith 
Green,  Les  Aspin,  Axphonzo  Bell,  Hugh 
Carey,  Joseph  Gatdos,  Romano  Mazzoli, 
GiLLK  Long,  Patsy  Mink.  Morris  Uoall, 
and  William  Fohd.  This  prc^osal  would 
not  convert  us  to  a  full-blown  pt>-rUamen- 
tary  system  whereby  the  adininistration 
must  win  eveiT  vote  and  an  ideological 
majority  in  the  Congress  could  inevitably 
determine  the  character  of  the  Executive. 
On  tlie  contrai-j',  I  would  assume  that  the 
vote  to  remove  would  only  be  taken  in 
rather  extreme  circumstances  and  then 
only  by  a  Member  fairly  confident  of  the 
suppoil  of  his  constituents. 

What  such  a  provision  would  do  is  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  abuse  of  power.  A 
new  check,  if  you  will.  And  by  not  having 
any  of  the  moral  or  legal  wrongdoing 
connotations  of  impeachment — after  all 
the  President  could  even  run  in  the  new 
election — it  should  provide  a  more  im- 
mediate and  realistic  threat  than  does 
impeachment.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
side  effects  of  the  recent  impeachment 
)nqui?-j'  was  the  acceptance  by  mrny  of 


the  White  House  position  that  indictable 
crimes  are  necessary  to  Impeach.  I  have 
never  held  to  this  view,  but  It  did  seem 
to  emerge  as  the  dominant  one  in  the 
proceedings.  This  proposal  would  coirect 
this  situation. 

I  should  emphasize  here  that  Congress 
could  not  take  this  action  frivolously  or 
because  of  policy  disagreements  with  the 
Executive.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  meas- 
lu-e  would  require  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  both  Houses.  Second,  the  vote  could 
only  be  tc-ken  upon  a  finding  that  tlve 
President  "has  failed  or  refused  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress;  or  that  he  has  willfully  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  vested  in  him  by  this 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  or  that  he  has  caused  or  willfully 
permitted  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  be  trespassed  upon  in 
violation  of  this  Constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made,  or 
that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  can  no 
longer  effectively  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  oflBce." 

Of  com'sc,  the  criticism  can  be  made 
that  this  is  a  one-sided  proposal — that 
we  should  all  stand  for  election  once  a 
removal  vote  is  taken.  I  think  this  con- 
tention is  more  theoretical  than  real.  As 
our  recent  experience  has  taught  us,  the 
vote  to  remove  a  President — or  to  set  up 
new  elections  as  under  this  proposal — 
would  be  one  of  terrible  significance  to 
one's  constituents.  There  would  seem 
Uttle  doubt,  especially  in  the  case  of 
House  Members,  that  those  participating 
in  such  an  exercise  would  be  held  di- 
rectly accountable  in  very  short  order. 
It  is  in  this  way — and  through  the  fact 
that  what  is  being  mandated  is  not  re- 
moval but  a  new  election — that  control 
of  the  Government  is  being  moved  a 
little  closer — cr  perhaps  I  should  say 
returned — to  the  people. 

A  further  argument  along  this  line 
would  be  that  a  partisan  majority  In  the 
Congress  could  u-se  the  language  of  the 
resolution  to  expel  any  President  they  did 
not  like.  There  are  two  answers  to  this; 

Fust,  the  vote  required  is  two-Uihds 
of  both  Houses — a  majority  difficult  to 
obtain  on  any  issue,  particularly  so  on 
a  question  of  such  obvious  controversial- 
ity.  Second,  as  mentioned  before,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  representatives  vot- 
ing on  the  question  will  be  in  extremely 
close  touch  with  their  constltutents.  That 
a  vindictive  Congress  would  vote  to  oust  a 
President  with  broad — or  even  minimal — 
rublic  support  i.s  highly  unlikely. 

This  proposal  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  policymaking  by  the  executive;  as 
I  mentioned  previously,  we  must  look  to 
our  own  capacities  for  definition  and 
oversight  for  that.  But  it  could  help  a*^ 
to  restore  some  of  the  balance  originally 
envisioned  by  the  Pramers.  While  recog- 
nizing the  latter  day  necessity  for  effec- 
tive executive  authority,  such  a  proposal 
cpn  offer  us  realistic  protection  agaln.st 
such  authority's  abuse. 

Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  Ui  full 
9X  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tb«  United  States  rela- 
ting to  the  strengthening  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  between  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  as  en- 
\isioned  by  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  enactment  and  execution  of  the 
laws  and  the  accountability  to  the  people 
of  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Oovemment 
Resolved    by   the   Senate   and  \  House   of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (tiro-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  propKjsed  as  an  amendment  fo 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whldh 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  cm 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  several  States^ 
Section.    1.    There    shnll    be   such    power\ 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  \ 
that  upon  enactment  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
present  of  a  Joint  resolution  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  or  refused  faithfully  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress;  or 
tlxat  ho  has  willfully  exceeded  the  powers 
vested  In  him  by  this  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or  that  he  has 
caused  or  willfully  permitted  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  trespassed 
upon  in  violation  of  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  author- 
ity; or  that  he  has  lost  the  confld^ce  of  the 
people  to  so  great  au  extent  that  he  can  no 
longer  effectively  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of   his   office,   the   Congress  shall   by 
legislation  enact  a  law  which  shhU  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  pro\isions  enumerated  in 
article  I,  section  7  of  this  Constitution  re- 
quiring presentation  to  and  signature  liy  the 
President  of  all  laws  by  Congress  which  shall 
provide  for  a  special  election  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  such 
special  election  to  be  held  within  ninety  days 
from   the  date  of  enactment  of  \\ho  Joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  special  election  of  ihe  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  Pi-esident  as  provided  for 
in  section  I  of  this  article  shall  be  by  the 
direct  popular  vote  of  the  registered  voters 
of  the  several  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  special  election  shall  be  held 
pursuant  to  law  enacted  by  the  Congre.ss 
and  necessary  campaign  funds  and  allied  ex- 
penses of  the  political  parties  participating 
m  such  special  election  as  provided  for  in 
this  article  sbaU  be  financed  exclusively  from 
the  funds  which  the  Congress  shall  appro- 
priate. Such  legislation  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  provisions  enumerated  In  article  I, 
section  7  of  this  Constitution  requiring  pres- 
entation to  and  signature  by  the  President 
of  all  laws  by  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  oi  this  article  estab- 
lishing a  special  election  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive whenever  the  date  for  such  special  elec- 
tion shall-  occur  within  one  hinidred  and 
eighty  days  prior  to  the  normal  date  for  the 
election  of  the  President  aiad  Vice  President 
as  provided  for  by  this  Const itutloii  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  tlUs  article  shall 
not  affect  the  operation  of  the  twenty -second 
rmendment  to  this  Constitution.  The  hi- 
cumbent  President  and  Vice  President  .shall 
t>e  eligible  to  be  renominated  as  candidates 
of  their  respective  political  party  for  reelec- 
tion; aud<tf  TBSlected.  shall  be  considered  as 
continuing  to  fulAll  the  term  of  office  for 
■Ahich  originally  serving  ^ipon  the  enact- 
ine)it  of  the  legislation  under  tlils  article, 
if  persons  other  than  the  Incrmberits  are 
elected  in  the  special  election,  su<ai  persons 
elected  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpired  terms  of  the  incumbents. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  article  shall  in  no  manner  im- 
pair Impeachment  procedure.s  rtlathig  to  the 
President  and  Vice  Pr'-'^idtit  in  this  CoiisM- 
tuUou. 


Sec.  7.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Ita  submission  to  the  several 
States  by  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.J.  Res.  256.  A  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  commission  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Impact  of  certain 
regulators'  agencies  upon  commerce  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

NATION.\L    COMMISSION    ON    REGULATORY 
REFORM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  opinion 
polls  and  our  mail  are  telling  us  that  the 
public  does  not  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  a  good  job  either  at  the 
legislative  or  executive  levels.  In  today's 
highly  inflationaiy  times,  consumers  are, 
with  justification,  questioning  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  regulating  the  keystone 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  commerce. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  reevaluated  our 
regulatory  mechanisms  In  light  of  the 
complex  realities  of  the  times.  And  this 
is  just  what  President  Ford  perceived  In 
his  October  8  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress. 

In  that  address,  the  President  urged  "a 
joint  effort  by  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  private  sector  to 
identify  and  eliminate  existing  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  that  increase  costs 
to  the  consumer  without  any  good  reason 
in  today's  economic  climate." 

The  legislative  response  was  almost  im- 
mediate. A  few  days  later,  a  joint  res- 
olution was  introduced  for  the  distin- 
gui.shed  chaiiman  of  our  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Magnuson,  and  a  similar  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  other  Chamber. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf>  also  introduced  a  bill,  by 
request,  which  will  very  soon  undergo 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  on  which  I  serve. 

These  proposals  would  create  a  bi-par- 
tisan National  Commission  on  Regulatory 
Reform  which  would  look  beyond  the 
veil  of  Federal  agency  press  releases  and 
high-sounding  titles  on  congressional  en- 
actments. It  would  run  a  cost-benefit 
study  on  major  regulatory  efforts  and  re- 
port back  to  us  its  correcting  recom- 
mendations. 

THE    AC\    PAR.M.LHL 

I  heartily  endorse  this  concept  of  find- 
ing where  the  problems  lie— there  no 
doubt  are  problems — and  tailoring  solu- 
tions to  the  problems.  In  fact,  many  of 
us  steadfastly  maintained  such  a  posi- 
tion during  the  debate  on  the  now  mori- 
bund bill  to  create  an  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy — alias  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  made  little  sense  to 
propose,  as  some  proponents  of  the  ACA 
bill  did,  that  becau.«e  there  were  problems 
in  exL'iting  agencies  we  should  create  yet 
another  peimanent  agency.  Tliat  is  a 
Ijroduct  of  the  old  school  of  regulation, 
bureaucratic  block  buildin?.  wliich  has 
contributed  j:ieatly  to  the  mess  we  are  in 
now. 

Tlie  grounds  well  o{  supiJort  for  tluit 
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ACA  bill  was  a  valid  expression  of 
frustration  with  the  present  regulatory 
situation,  an  attitude  that  Congress 
should  do  something.  A  look  at  the  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  ACA  bill  will 
show  that  most  of  them  indicated  a  gross 
unfamiliarity  with  the  complexites  and 
issues  raised  by  that  particular  bill;  the 
public  just  wanted  something  done  about 
the  situation. 

THE  ALLEN    BILL 

A  high-level  National  Commission  on 
Regulatory  Reform  can  guarantee  that 
something  is  done  about  the  situation.  I 
not  only  endorse  this  concept,  I  have 
today,  Mr.  President,  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  256  to  create  such  a 
commission. 

This  bill  is  introduced  as  a  constructive 
addition  to  the  bills  now  scheduled  for 
hearing.  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
recent  recess  to  study  the  President's 
message  and  the  existing  bills  which 
were  introduced  shortly  thereafter.  I 
believe  my  bill  takes  the  best  of  current 
proposals  and  adds  to  them  certain  con- 
cepts that  flow  logically  from  their  com- 
parative study  and  recent  experience  in 
Congress. 

STRVnURE 

Tlie  Allen  bill  proposes  a  slightly 
diiferent  structure  for  the  Reform  Com- 
mission than  do  other  proposals.  First, 
under  the  Allen  bill,  the  Commission  is  a 
15-member  body,  while  other  proposals 
would  create  a  12-member  body. 

The  inajor  difference  in  this  regard  is 
that  the  Allen  bill  would  mandate  tliat 
tlie  President,  with  Senate  advice  and 
con.sent,  appoint  six  qualified  representa- 
ti\'es  from  witliin  the  private  sector,  and 
that  these  be  specifically  chosen  from  the 
labor  community,  business  commmiity, 
and  from  consumer  representatives- 
two  from  each  nrea  of  expertise. 

Other  Reform  Commission  proposals 
variously  require  either  three  or  four 
representatives  from  the  private  sector, 
and  none  of  these  other  proposals 
stipulates  the  areas  of  expertise  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  private  sector  rep- 
resentatives, the  Allen  bill  proposes  that 
Reform  Commission  members  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  executive 
branch;  three  from  each  area.  This  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  the  other  bills,  with 
one  major  exception.  The  other  bills 
v.ould  either  allow  or  even  mandate  that 
officials  from  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
serve  as  Commissioners  on  the  unit  cre- 
ated to  study  regulatory  agencies.  Such 
appointments  v.ould  be  of  dubious  value, 
in  my  opinion. 

Under  the  Allen  bill,  the  tin-ee  execu- 
tive branch  repre.'^entatives  must  be  olB- 
cials  of  nonregulatory  agencies.  Execu- 
tive branch  officials  in  expert  nonregula- 
tory agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  appear  to  me,  would  be  more  ap- 
piopriate  as  appointfes  to  a  Regulatoi ;.• 
Reform  Commisiion  than  would  officials 
v.ilh  regulalorv  responsibilities. 

JURISDICTION 

The  Allen  bill  also  differs  from  othrr 
rexulnTory  reform  proposals  in  regard  to 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

The  other  propn.sals  purport  to  limit 
tiieinselves     to     independent     agencies, 
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omitting  executive  branch  units  which 
are  not  independent.  I  see  little  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  limitation. 

The  approach  taken  In  the  Allen  bill 
Is  to  allow  the  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  any 
agency  which  Is  authoi-ized  to  regtilate 
commerce  by  rttlemaking — which  in- 
cludes ratemaklng — or  adjudication — 
which  Includes  licensing — provided  the 
Commission  decides  that  the  agency's 
actions  are  of  substantial  importance  to 
the  protection  of  the  pubhc's  health, 
safety,  or  economic  interests.  The  word 
"actions"  is  used  in  the  legal.  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  sense  here  to  in- 
clude failures  to  act. 

like  some  of  the  other  proposals,  the 
Allen  bill  lists  specific  agencies  which 
the  Commission  must  study.  In  my  bill, 
the  list  is  dominated  by  independent 
regulatory  agencies,  but  does  include 
three  agencies  which  are  operating  units 
of  Cabinet-level  departments.  These  are 
agencies  recently  ci-itlcized  for  failure  to 
act  responsibly  or  for  acting  in  a  manner 
which  tends  to  promote  unnecessary 
costs. 

The  independent  regulatory  agencies 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Allen  bill 
as  subject  to  the  Regiilatory  Reform 
Commissions  mandate  are  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  bureaucracy.  They  all  have  been 
linked  with  sufficient  charges  of  being 
nom-esponsive  to  the  public  Interest  or 
with  taking  action  which  promotes  un- 
necessaiy — hence,  inflationary — costs  to 
warrant  their  objective  evaluation.  They 
are:  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, the  Secuiities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  the  U.S.  Postal  Sei-vice. 

The  three  nonindependent  agencies 
specifically  made  subject  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Commission  under  the  Allen  bill 
are  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  National  Highv.  ay  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

ACA    STDDV 

Finally,  the  third  major  distinction 
between  the  Allen  bUl  and  the  other 
Regulatoi-y  Reform  Commission  pro- 
posals concerns  the  recent  proposals  for 
the  creation  of  an  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy,  mentioned  earUer. 

Proponents  of  this  ACA  insist  that  its 
benefits  exceed  its  costs.  Opponents  have 
maintained  that  it  wotold  be  an  toflation- 
ai-y  measure  conceived  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  problems  existing  in  our  Federal 
regulatory  scheme  and  subject  to  the 
same  abuses  to  which  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  subject. 

A  bipartisan,  expert  National  Commis- 
.■^ion  on  Regulatory  Reform  Is  precisely 
the  body  to  evaluate  objectively  the  ade- 
quacy of  representation  of  the  interests 
of  consumers  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  regulatoi-y  agencies.  The  Al- 
len bill  gives  the  Commission  a  mandate 
to  do  so.  • 


In  addition,  the  Allen  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  report  on  alter- 
native methods  for  Improving  such 
consumer  representation,  including  spe- 
cifically as  one  of  these  alternatives  the 
establishment  of  a  nonregulatory  agency 
to  so  represent  consumer  interests  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  jurisdiction,  func- 
tions, duties,  powers,  personnel,  and 
authorization  of  funds  anticipated  as 
being  necessary  to  make  such  a  Federal 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  a  viable 
alternative. 

For  example,  who  better  could  solve 
one  of  the  major  issues  of  the  ACA  de- 
bate— should  Federal  action  dealing 
with  certain  labor  activities  be  excluded 
from  consiuner  representation,  even 
though  it  greatly  affects  consumers? 

Under  the  Allen  bill,  the  Commission 
is  to  report  on  Uiese  consumer  repre- 
sentation facets  within  18  months,  giv- 
ing a  full  cost-benefit  analysis  as  re- 
quired for  otlier  studies. 

ALLEN    AMENDMENT 

Although  tlie  Allen  bill  contains  sev- 
eral other  refinements,  these  provisions 
concerning  the  Reform  Commission's 
sti-ucture.  jurisdiction  and  consumer 
representation  determinations  are  its 
three  major  distinguishing  features. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  also  filed 
today  an  amendment  to  conform  S.  4145 
to  the  Allen  bill  in  these  three  ai-eas; 
S.  4145  is  the  bill  by  Senator  Metcalf, 
for  himself  and  the  highly  respected  and 
distinguished  Chairman  Ervin,  on  which 
our  committee  is  expected  to  hold  hear- 
ings this  week. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Regulatory  Re- 
form, Senate  Joint  Resolution  256.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  along 
v.ith  a  comparison  of  its  major  provisions 
to  those  of  the  otlier  bills  on  thi;3  sub- 
ject now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  comparison  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  256 
Joii-.t  re.soUulon  to  establish  a  national  com- 

mi.ssiou  to  study  and  report  on  the  impact 

of  certain  regulatory  agencies  upon  com- 
merce and  for  other  purposes 

V.'herees  the  American  consumer  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  inefficient  or 
otherwise  unreasonable  regulation  of  com- 
merce which  results  in  increased  costs  of 
products  and  services  purchased  for  per- 
.sonal,  family  or  household  use; 

Whereas  those  persons  who."*  products  and 
services  are  marlceted  to  consumers  are  en- 
titled to  compete  for  a  profit  on  their  in- 
vestments free  of  such  inefficient  or  other- 
wise unreasonable  regulation  of  commerce; 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  order  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  has  created  and  continues 
to  create  regulatory  agencies  as  arms  of  the 
Congress  with  authority  to  act  within  a  broad 
framework  of  congresslonally  establi.shed 
standards  and  policies; 

Whereas  such  regulatory  agencies  may  be 
imposing  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  bur- 
dens upon  commerce  by  legitimizing  restric- 
tive and  anticompetitive  trade  practices  or  by 
otherwise  acting  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
establishing  such  agencies; 

Whereas  any  such  biu^ens  would  tmuec- 
essarUy  or  unreasonably  increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  goods  end  services  made 
available  in  commerce; 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  address  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  called  for  "a  Joint  effort  by  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  tlie  pri- 
vate sector  to  Identify  and  eliminate  existing 
Federal  rules  and  regulations  that  increase 
costs  to  the  consumer  without  any  good  rea- 
son In  today's  economic  climate";  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  com- 
mission to  examine  the  operation  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  examine  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  some  or  all  of  them  were 
created  Is  supported  by  testimony  received 
by  Committees  of  the  Congress,  the  efficacy  of 
these  Bigencies,  the  accountability  of  these 
agencies  to  the  public  interest,  and  the  public 
policy  Justiacatlou  of  these  agencies  should 
be  studied  and  reviewed  by  quaUfied  and  Im- 
partial individuals  on  a  bipartisan  basis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled : 

(a)  Establishment. — There  Is  established 
for  a  term  of  three  years  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Regulatory  Reform  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Strcctdm:. — (I)  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  fifteen  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party; 

(B)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party; 

(C)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  the  personnel  of  Federal 
agencies  other  than  regulatory  agencies; 

<D)  Six  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tlie 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tne  Senate,  from  individuals  who,  bemuse 
of  their  education,  training  or  experience 
shall,  respectively,  be  two  qualified  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  of  (i)  the  labor 
community,  (11)  the  business  communi- 
ty, and  (lii)  the  ultimate  consumer  of  goods 
aaid  services,  of  whom  not  more  than  four 
shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same  politioftl 
partv. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occuring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  such  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Comml.sslon  shall 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man thereof. 

(4)  Twelve  me.nbers  of  the  Cominlsslon 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  chairman  or  approving  any  final 
repoirts  reqtUred  by  this  resoltttion,  and  elghi 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  meeting  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  other  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion; Provided,  That  notice  in  writing  of  the 
dates,  time,  and  location  of  any  meeting  of 
the  Commission  is  given  or  sent  by  certlfi«l 
mail  to  each  of  the  memljers  of  the  Com- 
mission at  least  fiiteen  days  prior  to  the 
date  thereof. 

(c)  Duties. — Tlie   Commission   shall — 
(1)   within  twelve  months  after  its  esvab- 

lifchn.ent,  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  contaluini; 
its  conclusions  and  recommendations,  to- 
getlier  with  the  cilterla,  standards,  data, 
and  finaings  upon  which  such  conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  based,  with  re- 
spect to — 

(A)  the  consequences  to  the  Nation  ol 
regulation  by  regulatory  agencies; 

(B)  the  economic  costs,  including  any  In- 
flatioii&i'y  impact  upon  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  reetUtiiig  from  such  regulation, 
Bi'-d  any  economic  benefit.s,  of  regulation  by 
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the  regulatory  agencies,  IncliuUng  an  analy- 
is\s  of  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  such 
regulation  and  the  degree  of  market  con- 
centration, the  amount  of  competition,  and 
Che  performance  characteristics  of  industries 
subject  thereto,  of  regulation  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  considered  collectively  and 
individually; 

(C)  any  noneconomic  costs  and  benefits  of 
such  regulation,  taking  Into  account  relia- 
bility of  service,  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, protection  of  low  and  middle-income 
consumers,  demographic  Impact,  quality  of 
life,  and  other  relevant  factors  and  national 
goals  and  purposes  as  set  forth  In  Acts  of 
Congress  ; 

(D)  evaluation  of  the  benefits  to  the 
Nation  of  continuing  regulation  by  regula- 
tory agencies,  considered  collectively  and 
Individually,  and  costs  thereof  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  of  discon- 
tinuing such  regulation  In  whole  or  In  part, 
and  costs  thereof; 

(E)  the  consequences  to  the  Nation  of 
disconthiuing  regulation  by  regulatory  agen- 
cies, on  the  same  bases  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  hereof: 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  regulation  by  such 
agencies  should  be  continued,  discontinued, 
or  modified  to  attain  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic and  other  benefits  to  the  Nation  at 
the  minimum  economic  and  other  costs  to 
the  Nation  and  its  citizens,  including  iden- 
tification of  regulation  which  should  be  con- 
tinued and  regulation  which  should  be  dis- 
continued and  on  what  baslt^;  and 

(G)  the  economic  costs  and  Ijenefits  to 
consumers,  to  those  who  produce  or  sell 
goods  or  services  in  commerce  and  to  tax- 
payers, of  the  collection  of  information  by 
regulatory  agencies  from  those  who  produce 
or  sell  goods  or  services  in  commerce: 

(2)  within  eighteen  months  after  its  es- 
tablishment, prepare  a  second  such  compre- 
hensive report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to — 

(A)  adequacy  of  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  within  the  decision- 
making process  of  tlie  regulatory  agencies; 

(B)  alternative  methods  for  inipioving 
such  representation,  evaluating  the  antici- 
pated economic  and  noneconomic  costs  and 
benefits  of  each  In  relation  co  consumers,  tax- 
payers and  efficient  regulation  of  commerce, 
including  specifically  as  one  of  these  alterna- 
tives the  establishment  of  a  nonregulatory 
agency  to  so  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  an  evaluation  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
functiojis,  duties,  powers,  personnel  and  au- 
thorization of  funds  anticipated  as  being 
necessary  to  make  such  a  nonregulatory 
agency  a  viable  alternative. 

(3)  within  twenty-four  months  :after  Its 
establishment  prepare  a  tliird  siK-h  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Piesldent,  with  respect  to — 

(A)  changes  in  the  structure,  operations, 
procedures,  mechanisms,  and  philosophy  of 
the  regulatory  agencies,  considered  collec- 
tively and  hidivldually,  which  wouldi  decrease 
any  negative  consequences  of  regiilaton  to 
the  Nation  without  Impairing  the  affirmative 
consequences  thereof:  f 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  sucli  chaiiges  and 
any  other  modifications  (by  statute,  regula- 
tion, rule,  or  practice)  could  improve  the  ef- 
fectuation by  such  agencies,  considered  col- 
lectively and  individual':.-,  of  their  stntutorv 
purposes  and  duties; 

(C)  ail  reasonable  proposals  for  adminis- 
tering the  regulatory  t.aencies  and  for  im- 
proving the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  accountability  of  such 
agencies,  considered  collectively  and  Indl- 
'idually,  including,  but  not  limited  to  an 
evaluation  of  proposals  for — 

(1)   merging  or  otherwise  restructuring  e:<- 
isting   Independent  regulatory  agencies; 
(111   providUig  for  tenure  in  the  office  of 


the  Chairman  of  each  Independent  regula- 
tory agency; 

(Hi)  providing  for  some  form  of  merit 
selection  recommendation  prior  to  nomina- 
tion of  members  of  such  agencies: 

(iv)  reducing  the  number  of  members  or 
commissioners  of  such  agencies  and  defin- 
ing areas  of  responsibility  of  each; 

(V)  axithorizing  each  agency  to  appoint  a 
certain  number  of  employees  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  ap- 
plicable to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness which  Involves  policy  or  other  special 
responsibilities  and  who  may  be  removed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  agency; 

(vi)  authorizing  the  Senate  to  withdraw 
its  advice  and  consent  to  an  appointment  oi 
a  member  of  such  an  agency. 

(vii)  limiting  tlie  authority  of  the  Pre^i- 
deut  to  remove  a  member  of  such  an  agencj- 
or  establishing  an  Impartial  procedure  for 
investigation  and  hearing  prior  to  manda- 
tory removal  by  the  President,  such  a.s  that 
established  In  some  States  for  the  removal 
of  unfit  judges  upon  a  finding  by  an  inde- 
pendent removal  commission; 

(vlll)  prohibiting  members  of  such  agen- 
cies and  employees  thereof  of  grade  GS-14 
and  above  from  accepting  employment  or  di- 
rect or  indirect  compensation  from  any  per- 
son subject  to  regulation  by  their  agency 
lor  a  fixed  period  of  time  after  tliey  leave 
the  employ  of  such  agency; 

(ix)  granting  each  such  agenov  independ- 
ent control  of  its  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts; 

(X)  directing  that  each  .such  agency  trans- 
nilt  legislative  recommendations  and  budget 
requests  directly  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  slmaltaneously  with  any 
submission  to  any  official  in  the  executive 
branch  and  without  prior  approval  by  any 
person  outside  such  agency; 

(xl)  better  means  of  enforcement  of  deter- 
minations by  such  agencies  and  faster  ways 
of  investigating  and  reaching  such  deter- 
minations, including  the  establishing  of 
semiautonomous  regional  and  district  offices; 
and 

(xU)  expanding  the  responsibility-  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  on 
behalf  of  Congress,  for  regular  performance 
auditing  of  each  such  agency,  authorizing 
the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  appoint  hearing  examiners  to  con- 
duct regular  hearings  Into  the  actions  and 
Inactions  of  each  such  agency,  and  other 
ways  of  making  such  agencies  more  account- 
able to  the  Congress. 

(4)  Within  thirty-six  months  after  the 
date  of  Its  establishment,  prepare  a  fourth 
such  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congre.ss 
snd  the  President  detailing  steps  taken  or 
underway  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  In  the  first,  second  and  third 
comprehensive  report  together  with  any  ad- 
ditions, modifications,  or  further  refine- 
ments of  such  earlier  concli-.sions  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

(d)  Definitions.— As  u.'ed  in  this  joint 
resolution — 

(A)  "Independent  regulatory  agency" 
means  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Con- 
sumer Pi-oduct  Safety  Commission,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 

(B)  "regulatory  agency"  means  any  hi- 
dependent  regulatory  agency,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (being  an  agency  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  In  tlie  Depart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,   and   Welfare), 


the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin. 
Istratlon  (being  an  agency  of  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Transportation),  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (being 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor)  and 
any  "agency"  as  defined  In  Section  661  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  authorized  to 
regulate  commerce  by  rulemaking  or  adjudi- 
cation, the  actions  of  which,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  are  of  substantial  im- 
portance to  the  protection  of  the  publics 
health,  safety,  or  economic  liiterests. 

(e)  Advisory  Committees. — To  assist  It  hi 
carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  advisory  com- 
mittees as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
consisting  of  qualified  administrative  law 
experts,  political  scientists,  economists, 
management  specialists,  consumer  represent- 
atives, environmentalists,  social  scientists, 
and  other  individuals,  pursuant  to  the  F-d- 
eral  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App 
I). 

(f)  Powers. —  (1)  The  Commission  or  anv 
member  thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  other  order  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witne.sses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  member  deems  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  duly  designated  member  of 
the  Commission,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  for  such  piu-pose  by  thi? 
Chairman.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid 
•tiie  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States  to  any  place  designated  for  such  hear- 
ing. 

(2»  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or 
other  order  issued  luider  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsectlou,  by  any  person  who  resides, 
Is  found,  or  transacts  business  within  any 
judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  any  such 
district  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  shall  upon 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion Issue  to  such  person  an  order  to  appear 
and  produce  evidence.  Any  failure  to  obev 
such  an  order  shall  be  punishable  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(3 1  Tlie  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Commission  with  such 
offices,  equipment,  supplies  and  services  as 
he  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any  other 
agency  or  Instiumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  Each  Federal  agency  is  authorl^fied  and 
dh-ected  to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
written  request  by  the  Chah-man  thereof,  on 
a  relmbur-sable  basis  or  otherwise,  such  assist- 
ance as  the  Commission  deems  necessarv  to 
carry  out  his  duties. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  Its  duties,  with  any  person. 

(6)  If  the  Commission  receives  of  ttwy  per- 
son or  agency  any  material  or  other  informa- 
tion which  was.  or  had  been,  submitted  on  a 
confidential  basis,  protected  as  such  by 
statute,  such  material  or  other  Information 
shall  be  held  In  confidence  bv  the  CoinmLs- 
slon. 

(g)  Compensation  AND  Pehsonnei  . —  (1)  A 
member  of  the  Comml.salon  shall  receive 
compensation  only  If  not  otherwise  employed 
in  any  capacity  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  member  sliall  receive  $300  per  diem 
when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 
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(2)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulation? 
as  the  Commission  may  adopt,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
(A)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sig)i  the  duties  of  an  Executive  Director  and 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  are  deemed 
pecessarv,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  classi- 
fication,  and  General   Schedule  pay  rates, 

COMP.MiisoN  OF  Major  Provisions 

s.  4145 
(By  Mr.  Metcalf) 

One  year,  plus  90  d.^ys.  Sec.  3(b)  ;7. 


1 .  Twelve  members .  Sec  2  ( a ) . 

2.  Senators:  Two,  appointed  jy  'the  Presi- 
dent" of  the  Senate  i  no  provision  regarding 
party  affiliation  for  auy  appointee  under  this 
bllll.  Sec.  2(a). 

3.  House  Members:  Two,  appointed  rr:  the 
Speaker.  Sec.  2(a)  (4). 

4.  Executive  Branch:  Four  senior  cfliclals 
of  the  executive  branch"  appointed  by  the 
president.  Sec.  2(a)(2). 

5.  Private  Sector:  Four  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Se.-.  2(a)(1). 


6.  Chairman:  President  of  U.S.  designates 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  Sec.  2icl. 


1.  Regulatory  activities  of  "independent 
regulatory  agencies,"  identified  for  review 
by  the  Commission,  including  State  and  local 
regulatory  activities  which  "interact"  with 
the  Federal  Independent  rejiiilaiory  sy.s-i.em. 
Sec.  3(a). 

2.  Key  Definitions:    [Nonel. 


except  that  no  Individual  shall  be  paid  at 
rates  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  set  forth 
under  section  5332  of  such  title;  and  (B) 
procure  temporary  and  Intermittent  servlcee 
to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  $150  a  day  for  persons 
periormlng  such  services. 

(h)   AuTiioRiZiJrioN  FOR  .Appropriations. — 


There  are  auihori:?<d  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  such  sums  as  are  necessary, 
not  V  exceed  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  years 
of  Its  establishment,  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(I)  Termination. — Ninety  days  after  lhe 
submission  of  the  final  report  provided  for 
in  subsection  (c)(4),  the  Commission  shall 
cea.se  to  exist. 


or  .Senjvte  PROpdfttts  To  Create  a  National  Commission  o.n-  Reculatort  Reform 


1.  Within  One  Year:  Comprehensive  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  [See  bill  for  criteria.]  Sec.  3(a), 
(b). 

2.  Within  18  Months:  [None.j 


3.  WitbuiTwo  Years:  JNone.) 


4.  Within  Three  Years:  (None.) 


SJ.  res.    253 

(For  Mr.  Magntt.son) 
A.  Term  of  covimission 
rhree  years  (no  specific  termination  pro- 
vision (.Sec.  (a). 

B.  Structure 

1.  Twelve  members.  Sec.  (b)(1). 

2.  Senators:  Three,  appointed  by  tiie  Ma- 
jority Leader;  no  more  than  two  from  the 
same  political  party.  Sec.   (b)(1)(A). 

;?.  House  Members:  Three,  appointed  by  the 
Speaker;  no  more  tlian  two  Irom  the  same 
party.  Sec.  (b)  (1)(B). 

4.  Executive  Branch:  Three  Independent 
regulatory  agency  officials,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  advice  and  cotisent. 
bee.  (b)  (1)  (C). 

5.  Private  Sector:  Three  appointed  by  the 
President   with   Senate   advice   and   consent 

■from  lists  of  qualified  individuals":  no  more 
than  two  from  the  s^me  political  party.  Sec. 
ib)(l)iD). 


G.    Chairmaii:    Commission    elects    Chair- 
man: all  12  members  must  be  present  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  such  a  vote  (no  Vice 
Chairman  provided  for).  Sec.  ib)(3)(4). 
C.  Jurisdiction 

1  Regulation  by  Federal  "independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies".  (Stale  and  local  activities 
not  expressly  covered.)  Sec.  (c). 


2.  Key  Defluillons:  "Independent  regula- 
tory agency"  aieans— CAB,  CI'SC,  FCC,  FMC, 
FPC,  PTC,  ICC,  and  any  other  Federal  entity 
which  "was  or  is  Ui  tlie  future  established 
by  law  to  exercise  Independent  Investigatory, 
regulatory,  or  oversight  responsibilities  of 
importance  to  the  protection  of  public 
liLaUh,  sofety,  or  consumers."  So.;,   (d). 


D.  Commission  rcjioris  and  rccomviendalions 

1.  Within  One  Year.  Comprehensive  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  (See  bill  for  extensive  criteria.)  Sec. 
(c)(1). 

2.  Within  18  mouths:  (None.) 


3.  Within  Two  Years:  Comprehensive  re- 
port primarily  concerning  needed  changes. 
(See  bill  for  extensive  ci-iteria.)  Sec.  (c)(2). 

4.  Within  Three  Years:  Final  comprehen- 
sive report  detailing  steps  taken  or  under- 
way to  carry  out  recommendations  In  prior 
reports,  with  any  additions  or  modifications 
to  earlier  reports.  Sec.  (c)  (3) . 


S.J.  RES.  — 

I  By  Mr.  Allen  ) 

Thre:  years  plus  90  days.  Sec.  (a);  (c) 
i4);  (I).  ' 

l.Fif+een  members.  Sec.  (b)  (1). 

2.  Senators:  Three,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  no  more  than  two  from 
the  same  politiyH^party.  Sec.   (b)(1)(A). 

3.  Ho\ise  Members:  Three,  appointed  by 
the  Speaker:  no  more  than  two  from  the 
same  party.  Sec     (3)(1)(B). 

4.  Executive  Branch:  Three  officials  from 
agencies  which  are  not  regulatory  agencies, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate  axi- 
vice  and  consent.  Sec.  (ta)  (1)  (C). 

5.  Private  Sector:  Six,  appointed  by  the 
President  witli  Senate  advice  and  consent, 
two  qualified  representatives  each  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  labor  community,  bitsine.s? 
community,  and  ultimate  consumers  of 
goods  and  ser\ices:  no  more  than  four  from 
The  same  political  party.  Sec.  (b)  (1)  (D). 

6.  Chairman:  Commission  elects  Chairman; 
V2  of  15  members  must  be  present  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  such  a  vote  (no  Vici 
Chairman  provided  for).  Sec.  (b)(3)  (4). 

1.  R«gulatlon  by  Federal  "regulatory  agen- 
cies". (State  and  local  activities  not  expressly 
covered.)  Sec.  <c) . 


2.  Key  Definitions:  (a)  "Independeni.  reg- 
ulatory agency"  means — [same  specific  agen- 
cies as  S.J.  Res.  253,  plus  the  following:) 
EPA,  Federal  Reserve  System,  NLRB,  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  SEC,  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
(b)  "Regulatory  agency"  means — any  in- 
dependent regulatory  agency,  the  PDA,  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
OSHA,  and  any  "agency"  per  5  USC  651  au- 
thorized to  regulate  commerce  by  rulemak- 
ing or  adjudication,  the  actions  of  which.  In 
the  Commissions  opinion,  are  of  substantial 
importance  to  the  protection  of  the  public's 
health,  safety,  or  economic  intevest.'i.  Sec.  (d) . 

1.  Within  One  Yc.ir:  [Same  as  S..J.  Res.  253. 
except  the  Com;T!lsslon  must  al.so  report  spe- 
cifically on  the  eco!ioni!c  costs  and  bene- 
ats  of  informa'^ion  by  regulatory  agencies 
from  bvtslne.'^s.)   Sec.    (c)(1). 

2.  Within  18  Months:  Comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  adequacy  of  representation  of 
consumer  Interests  in  regulatory  agencies 
and  alternative  methods  for  improving  such 
representation.  Including  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a  nonregulatory  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy.  Sec.  (c)  (2). 

3.  Within  Two  Years:  (Essentially  the  same 
as  S.J.  Res.  253.)  Sec.  (c)(3). 

4.  Within  Three  ycais:  (Same  as  S.J.  Res. 
253.)  Sec.  (C)(4). 
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COMPAMSOK   OP   MAJOR   PROVISIONS    OP  SZNATB    PROPOS.U3  TO  C«PAT«  A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION    ON   RecITI^TOBY    RefoBM 


S.   4143  i 

(By  Mr.  Metcalt)   1 

1.  Heering  and  Subpena  Pofwer.  Sec.  4 
(a).(b). 

2.  Appoint  Advisory  Commlttea:  Only  for 
specific  analytical  or  Investigative  under- 
taliings.  Sec.  4(d). 

3.  Duties  of  Other  Units:  Congress  and 
any  Federal,  State  or  local  agency  mxiat  fur- 
nish Information  requested  by  Commission, 
subject  to  Federal  laws  and  Constitution. 
Sec.  6. 


Materials  submitted  on  a  confidential  basis 
to  the  Commission  or  to  any  Government 
agency,  protected  as  such  by  statute,  must  ba 
held  confidential  by  Commissloo.  Sec.  4(c). 


$300,000.  Sec.  8. 


E.J.  EES.   253 

(For  Mr.  Magnttson) 
E.  Commission  Powers 

1.  Hearing  and  Subpena  Power.  Sec.   (f) 
(1).  (2). 

2.  Appoint  Advisory  Committees:  As 
deemed  necessary  by  Conunlsslon.  Sec.  (e). 

3.  Duties  of  Other  Units:  All  "Federal 
agencies"  must  furnish  requested  "assist- 
ance" as  Commission  deems  necessary,  and 
OSA  must  furnish  supplies  and  services  as  It 
would  to  other  agencies.  Sec.  (f)(3),  (4). 

F.  Confidential  Information 
(Nothing  similar.) 


AUTHORIZATION 
Such  siuns  as  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  years  of  its  establish- 
ment. Sec.  (h). 


S.J.  RES.  — 
(By  Mr.  Allen) 

1.  Hearing  and  Subi>ena  Power.  Sec  (t\ 
(l),(2).  ^  ' 

2.  Appoint      Advisory      Committees:  As 
deemed  necessary  by  Commission.  Sec.  (e). 

3.  Duties  of  Other  Units:    J  Same  as  SJ 
Res.  253]  Sec.  {f)(2),  (4), 


|Eb.senUaliy  the  same  as  S.  1145]  Sec.  (f)  (6). 


[Same  as  S.  J.  Res.  263.]  Sec.  (1). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3908,  a 
bill  to  revise  and  improve  the  program 
of  supplemental  security  Income  estab- 
lished by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn».  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett  >,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce)  .  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs>, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3911,  a  bill  to  require  more 
effective  and  efficient  management  of 
the  records  of  Federal  agencies; 

S.    398S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  froij)  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3985,  the  Anti-Dog-Fighting  Act. 

S.    40CO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htimphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4060,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  206  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
authorize  reimbursement  for  the  con- 
struction o£  certain  sewage  treatment 
u  orks. 

S.    406.-. 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin*  was  named  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4065,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
dogs  and  other  animals  Intended  to  be 
used  to  fight  dogs  or  other  animals  for 
purposes  of  sport,  wagering,  or  enter- 
tuiiunent. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

S.  RES.  39? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humprhey) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  392.  concerning  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyu  Moroz. 
Uluainian  historian. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975— H.R.  16900 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1979  A>.-D   1080 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  two 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
liim  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1981 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  16900) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1983    AND     1984 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  amendments  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bUl— 
H.R.  16900— be  printed.  These  amend- 
ments I  submit  for  myself  and  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Tlie  first  amendment  would  increase 
tiie  funding  for  the  manpower  assistance 
programs  for  older  workers  by  $3  million. 
This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  raise 
the  operating  level  of  the  Operation 
Mainstream  programs  to  $23  million. 
This  increase  would  insure  that  older 
workers  receive  the  benefit  of  the  new 
minimum  wage  increase,  and  it  also 
would  insure  that  present  emplovnient 
programs  are  not  cut  back. 

The  second  amendment  would  increase 
the  Senate  appropriation  for  the  title  VII 
older  Americans  nutrition  program  by 
$25    million    above    the    House-passed 


figui-e,  ralshig  the  appropriation  to  $150 
million.  This  Increase  is  needed  to  insure 
that  the  nutrition  program  is  fully 
funded  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  food  and 
to  begin  to  sei-ve  the  large  number  of 
older  people  who  qualify  for  the  nutrition 
program  but  are  not  now  participatinK 
in  it. 

amendment   no.    1983 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

(Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen 
Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Talmadge> 
submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16900).  supra. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  REGU- 
LATORY REFORM— S.    4145 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1982 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  (S.  4145)  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  RegulatoiT  Reform. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
should  Uke  to  announce  that  oversight 
hearings  on  rural  housing  programs  will 
be  conducted  on  November  19,  20.  and  21, 
1974.  as  part  of  a  special  rural  housing 
study  program  proposed  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam D.  Hatha'.vay  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  hearinps.  called  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
will  review  i-ural  housing  needs,  and  ex- 
amine the  operation  of  existing  programs 
m  order  to  determine  how  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  in  our  non- 
metropolitan  areas  can  be  improved. 

I  anticipate  that  these  hearings  will 
provide  substance  for  nev.-  rural  housing 
legislation  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
November  19  and  20.  and  at  10  a.m.  on 
November  21,  and  will  be  held  in  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
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The  committee  would  welcome  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
heruings.     

HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tliursday,  November  21,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  re- 
ceive a  briefing  on  Project  Independence 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Sawhill  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  The  briefing  ses- 
sion, which  will  be  open,  will  be  held  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing at  9:30  a.m.  Also,  on  Tuesday ,« No- 
vember 26,  the  committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram, a  multinational  energy  emergency 
plan  which  the  United  States  signed  No- 
vember 18.  Tlie  committee  will  receive 
testimony  from  representiitives  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Tills  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CANCER  RESEARCH 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most problems  has  been  brougnt  close  to 
us  in  hard  and  in  very  human  terms — 
the  fight  against  cancer.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  however,  that  many  people  are 
awai-e  just  how  successful  the  treatment 
of  cancer  can  be  these  days. 

The  very  weekend  that  Mrs.  Ford 
entered  the  hospital  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  opened  a  scientific  meeting 
planned  several  months  earlier  to  an- 
nounce the  results  of  some  unusually 
important  clinical  trials  performed  under 
the  Federal  Conquest  of  Cancer  program. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
most  striking  research  results  reported 
at  the  conference  cuine  from  Dr.  Bernard 
Fisher  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Fisher  coordinated  research  on 
breast  cancer  patients  in  37  institutions. 
Dr.  Frank  Rosato  was  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  hi  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Harvey 
Lemer  at  another  clinic  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Hospital;  Dr.  William  Demuth  ran 
parallel  studies  at  the  Milton  S.  Hei-shey 
Medical  Center  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  and 
similar  groups  were  located  in  other 
States. 

When  all  of  the  results  were  com'viled, 
Dr.  Fisher  reported  that  the  2!'2-year 
disease  recurrence  rate  was  imder  ?  0  per- 
cent for  patients  in  the  study  who  had 
breast  cancer  surgeiy  followed  by  pre- 
ventive anticancer  medicine.  It  is  ex- 
citing to  note  that  the  preventive  medi- 
cine doses  were  effective  in  such  small 
amounts  that  patients  had  very  few  of 
the  imdeslrable  side  effects  o*'  drugs  ex- 
perienced by  most  cancer  patients. 

The  low  rate  of  disease  recurrence 
came  because  these  drugs  were  riven 
soon  after  surgery,  rather  than  only 
after  reappearance  of  the  disease. 

The  experience  outside  of  this  ex- 
extremely  significant  panel  of  research 
patents  Is  much  worse,  with  nearly  50 


percent  of  them  statistically  hkely  to 
suffer  a  recuiTence  of  the  disease  within 
2! 2  years  of  their  operations. 

From  nearly  50  percent  to  less  than 
10  percent  recurrence — ^truly  a  remark- 
able advance  In  therapy.  This  research 
is  considered  by  many  of  the  scientists 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  be 
the  best,  most  I'opeful,  most  successful 
that  has  come  out  of  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  program  so  far. 

All  of  the  doctors  of  America  will  be 
informed  in  coming  days  by  full  publica- 
tion of  the  data  from  this  remarkable 
study  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  in  other  publicatijiij  avail- 
able to  all  physicians  and  hospitals. 
Further,  a  large  conference  ior  cancer 
doctors  from  all  over  the  comitry  has 
been  scheduled  for  New  Yoi'k  City  on 
November  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Just  as  Pennsylvania  takes  pride  in 
these  accomplishments  which  were  co- 
ordinated in  Pittsburgh  and  performed 
in  four  of  the  hospitals  in  our  Common- 
wealth along  with  33  States,  I  think  the 
Congress  should  take  pride  in  its  invest- 
ment in  the  Conquest  of  Cancer. 

Mr.  President,  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing the  life  saving  momentum  brought 
about  by  Mrs.  Ford's  illness.  I  would  like 
to  list,  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Can- 
cer's seven  warning  signals  as  well  as  the 
seven  safeguards  urged  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  lie 
l>rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  safe- 
guards listed  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cancer's   7  Warning  Signals 

Change   In   bowel   or  bladder  habits         , 

A  sore  that  does  not  heal 

Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge 

Thickening  or  lump  in  breast  or  elsewhere 

Indigestion  or  difficulty  in  swallowing 

Obvious  change  in  wart  or  mole 

Nagging  cough  or  hoarseness 

If  you  have  a  warning  signal,  seek  raedicpl 
■V  lention  promptly! 

The  7  S.^FEG^JARDS  Urged  By  ACS 

L\uig:  Reduction  and  ultimate  elimination 
of  cigarette  smoking. 

Colon-Rectum:  Proctoscopic  exam  as  rou- 
tine in  annual  checkup  for  those  over  40. 

Breast:  Self-examination  as  monthly  fe- 
male practice. 

Uterus:  Pap  test  for  all  advilt  and  high-risk 
women. 

Skin:  Avoidance  of  excessive  sun. 

Oral:  Wider  practice  of  early  detection 
measures. 

Basic:  Regl.l!.^r  physical  examination  for  all 
adults. 


SPEED  LIMIT  OF  55  MILES  AN  HOUR 
IS  POSITIVE  WAY  TO  CONSERVE 
FUEL— PRESIDENT  FORD  URGES 
ENFORCEMENT— POLL  INDICATED 
CITIZENS  CONTINUE  STRONG 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  America  was  bracing  itself  against 
the  full  impact  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 
The  sudden  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts forced  us  to  make  unaccustomed 
adjustments  in  our  way  of  life.  I  was 
gratified  that  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 


try again  proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
chaUenge. 

We  learned  some  pahiful  lessons  dur- 
ing that  period  of  oil  shortage.  I  hope 
that  we  learned  them  well  enough  so 
that  this  Nation  v.ill  never  again  be  in 
the  uncomfortable  position  imposed  by 
excessive  reliance  on  foreign  fuel  sources. 
I  fear,  however,  that  we  have  short  mem- 
ories and  without  firm  measures  we 
will  drop  back  into  the  easy  habit  of  per- 
mitting petroleum  consumption  to  stead- 
ily increase. 

Growing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  oil  is  a  dangerous  practice 
We  already  know  that  these  sources 
can  be  turned  off  overnight.  We  also 
know  of  tlie  adverse  effect  on  om*  eco- 
nomy of  huge  expenditm-es  for  foreign 
oil — outlays  that  this  year  are  expected 
to  reach  $25  billion.  In  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic micertainty  we  cannot  afford  to 
send  grow  ing  amounts  of  money  abroad. 
It  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  energj' — 
particularly  oil — in  this  country.  Oil  is 
a  finite  resource  and  our  domestic  sup- 
pUes  of  it  are  being  rapidly  depleated. 
There  is  much  talk  of  tapping  new 
sources  of  oil,  notably  Alaska  and  the 
ocean  floor.  This  approach  might  tem- 
porarily ease  the  situation  but  the  long- 
range  answer  to  energy  needs  requires  a 
shift  to  other  fuels  as  well  as  conserva- 
tion. If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded 
into  believing  that  these  new  oil  sources 
will  end  our  problems  we  are  only  post- 
posing  the  day  when  we  must  face  up  to 
reality. 

Mr.  President.  America's  well-kno\ni 
"love  affair"  with  the  automobile  con- 
ti-ibutes  heavily  to  om*  consumption  of 
oil.   Our  mobile  population  now  burns 
more  than  100  billion  gallons  of  motor 
fuel  a  yeai'.  This  consumption  offers  the 
opportunity  to  sharply  reduce  oil  de- 
mand. The  American  people  responded 
well  last  winter  to  the  need  to  cmtail 
driving.  A  new  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ti-ansportation  shows  that  gaso- 
line consumption  for  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year  was  4  percent  below  that  of 
1973.  Much  of  this  saving  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  slower  driving.  The  nation- 
wide 55-mlle  speed  Umlt,  wliich  became 
law  on  Januai-y  2,  was  one  of  the  first 
congressional  responses   to  the  energj- 
shortage.  In  tlie  IH2  months  since  its 
adoption  the  55-mile  limit  has  proven  its 
value  in  lives  saved  as  well  as  reduced  fuel 
consumption.  So  convincing  are  the  re- 
sults that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee developed  provisions  to  make  the 
55-mile-per-hom-  maximum  speed  limit 
permanent.   This  featm-e  was  pait  of 
S.  3934  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  September  11  and  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives.  Tlie 
latest  Gallup  poll,  pubU.shed  yesterday, 
shows  that  73  percent  of  those  questioned 
believe  the  55 -mile  limit  should  be  kept. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  the  55 -mile  limit 
is  not  universally  popular  with  motorists, 
particularly  since  fuel  supplies  are,  at 
present,  adequate.  The  Federal  Energj- 
Administration  has  calculated  that  ad- 
herence to  the  55-mUe-per-hour  speed 
limit  will  produce  a  dally  savings  of  S 
million  gallons. 
To  achieve  this  beneficial  result,  hov.- 
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ever,  the  unlfonn  speed  limit  must  be 
observed.  And  to  achieve  this  observance 
there  must  be  strict  enforcement  of  the 
speed  limit  law.  While  many  Americans 
arc  adjusting  their  habits  to  the  55-mIle 
limit  others  somehow  do  not  feel  bound 
liy  this  requirement. 

Enforcement  of  the  speed  limit  law  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  States.  On 
July  10  I  WTOte  to  all  50  Governors  urg- 
ing them  to  require  strict  enforcement  of 
the  speed  limit  In  their  States.  Responses 
I  have  received  from  the  Governors  are 
very  encouraging  and  reflect  their  com- 
mitment to  this  energy  saving  program. 
Recent  news  reports,  however.  Indicate 
not  only  substantial  violation  of  the  55- 
mlle  speed  limit  but  also  reluctance  by 
some  law  enforcement  agencies  to  insist 
on  its  observance.  This  shortsighted  cyni- 
cism by  both  motorist  and  police  Is 
wrong.  Slower  driving  is  certainly  not  the 
total  answer  to  our  energy  conservation 
needs  but  It  Is  a  readily  available  means 
of  producing  substantial  results.  The  55- 
mile  speed  limit  is  also  a  poweful  symbol 
of  our  commitment  to  energy  conserva- 
tion. Our  support  for  energy  conserva- 
tion as  well  as  law  and  order  become 
mere  llpservlce  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  step  of  slowing  dowTi. 

The  commitment  of  President  Ford  to 
the  55-mile  speed  limit  is  gi-atifying  and 
most  welcome.  On  October  11,1  sent  the 
President  a  telegram  requesting  that  be 
join  me  In  a  crusade  in  slower  driving 
to  save  lives  and  fuel.  His  response  was 
heartening  and  has  been  followed  by  a 
plea  by  the  Governors  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  speed  limit  law. 

Throughout  the  executive  branch 
there  appears  to  be  the  determination 
to  see  that  the  speed  limit  law  is  en- 
forced. Federal  authority  In  this  area  Is 
limited  and  its  greatest  force  is  that  of 
persuasion.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Secretarj-  of  Transportation  In 
exploring  possibilities  for  Improving  en- 
forcement of  the  55-mile  speed  limit. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  wide  approval 
of  the  tmlform  national  speed  limit  in 
the  media.  A  number  of  publications  have 
explained  the  benefits  of  slower  driving 
in  a  manner  I  believe  will  be  helpful  in 
carrying  our  message  to  the  people.  In 
this  month's  issue  of  "Ford  Times" 
magazine  a  concise  article  shows  the 
dramatic  results  that  can  be  achieved 
by  slower  driving.  Millions  of  motorists 
will  read  It  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
heed  its  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  telegram  to  President  Ford, 
his  response  and  the  article  from  Ford 
Times  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mnterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[TEtECRAM] 

October  10^1974. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  President:  One  ol  the  most  read- 
ily available  ways  of  reducing  our  energy  con- 
sumption is  slower  driving.  Tlie  Fedoral  En- 
ergy Office  has  reported  a  saving  of  five  mU- 
Uoit  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  during  the 
iirst  four  months  of  this  year.  Strict  adher- 
ence to  the  national  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  could  produce  even  greater  savings  now 
that  automobile  usage  Is  higher  than  that  of 
sue  months  ago.  Recent  reports  show  that 


gafollne  consumption  is  greater  than  a  year 
ago,  making  the  need  to  conserve  fuel  even 
more  critical.  Twice  last  year  I  appealed 
to  all  governors  urging  their  support  for  a 
Senate-passed  resolution  calling  for  volun- 
tary speed  reductions.  The  tTniform  Speed 
Limit  Act  (PX.  93-239)  became  law  last  Jan- 
uary and  has  been  effective.  Faced  with  In- 
creased gasoline  supplies  and  an  apparent 
weakening  of  our  conservation  resolve,  I 
wrote  to  the  governors  on  July  10,  1974,  urg- 
ing strict  enforcement  of  the  55  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit.  The  response  was  gratify- 
ing. In  view  of  your  declared  desire  to  see 
fuel  consumption  reduced,  I  hope  you  will 
Join  with  me  In  this  effort  and  stress  to  gov- 
ernor's and  others  responsible  for  law  en- 
forcement the  neces3lty  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  speed  limit.  The  benefits  In  sav- 
ings of  both  fuel  and  lives  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  our  crusade. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Cho.'rman.  Senate  Committee 

on  Public  WoTkx. 

The  White  House. 
Wasliington,  DC,  October  It,  1974. 
Hon.    Jennings   Randolph, 
Cliairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings:  Thank  you  for  your 
October  10  telegram.  I  do  want  you  to  Icnow 
that  we  are  In  complete  agreement  over  the 
need  to  enforce  rigidly  the  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit.  It  is  essential  to  the  overall 
objectives  of  our  energy  conservation 
program. 

I  am  confident  that  through  our  coopera- 
tive efforts  we  wUl  be  able  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  this  speed  limit.  Not 
only  has  it  proven  effective  as  an  energy 
saver,  but  also  It  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  In  the  reduction  of  highway  ca.sualties. 
You  may  be  assured  that  my  Administration 
will  continue  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
strict  enforcement  of  this  limit  by  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  addition, 
I  have  directed  Secretary  Brlnegar  to  work 
with  State  officials  to  suggest  additional 
traffic  control  measures  for  conserving 
gasoline. 

The  reduction  in  vehicular  gas  consump- 
tion wUl  be  an  Important  factor  in  imple- 
menting Rog  Morton's  marching  orders  to 
reduce  our  foreign  imports  by  one  mlUion 
barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  1975. 1  know  that 
he  wUl  welcome  you,  as  I  do,  as  an  ally  In 
this  Joint  endeavor. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry    Ford. 

(Prom  Ford  Times,  November  1974] 
Why    557 

Until  problems  developed  in  the  free  flow 
of  gasoline  last  fall,  many  Americans  thought 
that  a  speed  limit  of  about  70  miles  an  hour 
was  a  basic  right,  like  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  WhUe  fuel  was 
temporarily  In  short  supply,  the  Congress 
pas.?ed  a  national  55-mph  speed  limit — and 
howls  of  protest  filled  the  air. 

The  speed  limit  has  been  in  effect  since 
January  1 — nearly  a  year — and  three  things 
have  b«come  apparent:  first.  It  saves  lives; 
second.  It  saves  gasoline;  third,  many  people 
like  It. 

Since  the  law's  inception,  traffic  deaths 
have  declined  approximately  25  percent.  The 
National  Safety  CouncU  largely  credits  tlie 
lower  speed  for  the  fact  that,  on  the  average, 
1.000  fewer  Americans  have  l>een  killed  each 
month  on  the  nation's  roads  since  the  lower- 
ing of  speed  limits.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  lower  limit,  turnpike  traffic 
deaths  declined  by  60  percent. 

With  respect  to  fuel  consumption,  John  C. 
Sawhiil,  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminls- 
t  ration,  said  If  the  new  limit  were  universally 
respected,  the  country  could  save  more  than 
five  mllUoa  gallons  of  oil  products  a  day. 


Since  ihe  limit  went  Into  effect,  he  said,  "we 
have  been  saving  a  significant  proportion  of 
that." 

Because  the  55-mph  limit  also  reduces  fuel 
consumption,  It  also  saves  drivers  money. 

Most  automobUe  engines  operate  at  peak 
fuel  efficiencies  between  35  and  50  mph,  and 
higher  speeds  only  cause  more  wind  resist- 
ance, the  prime  reason  for  the  increase  of 
gasoline  consumption. 

Wind  reslsl»nce  actually  Is  four  times 
greater  at  60  mph  than  It  Is  at  30  mph.  Ana, 
when  you  compare  55-mph  speed  limits  with 
70-mph  limits,  fuel  consumption  Is  increased 
by  67  percent  at  the  higher  speed  due  to  In- 
creased air  resistance  alone.  (It's  86  percent 
greater  at  75  mph  than  at  55.) 

In  more  famUlar  terms,  if  a  driver  were 
to  travel  300  miles  In  s  Pinto  at  55  mph, 
and  got  30  miles  per  gallon,  he'd  burn  10  gal- 
lons of  gas.  If  the  gas  price  were  60  cents  a 
gallon,  his  trip  would  cost  $6.  If,  however,  be 
traveled  at  70  mph,  his  miles-per-gallon  rate 
could  be  cut  to  19.  requiring  15.7  gallons  of 
gas — a  cost  of  $9.42. 

Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  saving 
lives  and  gas,  the  lower  ^eed  limit  has 
brought  out  one  more  Important  factor  in  Its 
favor — drivers  seem  to  like  it. 

The  Gallup  Poll  reports  that  the  pubUc 
favors  the  lower  limit  by  a  margin  of  nearly 
tiiree  to  one.  Some  drivers  like  It  for  safety 
rea.sons,  some  becavise  of  fuel  conservation, 
others  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  feel 
more  relaxed  travelhig  slower. 

Industry  leaders  also  favor  the  national  55- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany officially  endorsed  It  when  Ford  Presi- 
dent Lee  A.  lacocca  told  newsmen,  "I  urge 
Congress  to  keep  this  important  measure  on 
the  books  Indefinitely.  For  one  thing.  It  al- 
ready has  saved  thousands  of  lives  and  will 
save  more  In  the  future. 

"Beyond  that,  It  has  helped  reduce  fuel 
consumption,  which  In  turn  has  saved  people 
money.  And  a  continuing  55-mile  speed  limit 
would  enable  us  to  save  stlU  more  fuel,  be- 
cause w©  could  refine  our  englne-drlveline 
combinations  to  provide  optimum  perform- 
ance at  more  economical  speeds." 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ETHNIC  HERIT- 
AGE STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  positive  value  of  Intercul- 
tural  educational  experiences  help  people 
understand  that  those  who  differ  in 
ethnic  backgrounds  have  much  in  com- 
mon In  abilities,  interest,  and  reactions. 
Such  educational  experiences  also  help 
people  to  leai-n  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
diversity  among  peoples. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Michael  S.  Pap, 
John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  the  need  for  an  ethnic  heritage  stud- 
ies program  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  TrrLE  XI?  Why  Do  We  Need  an  Exh.nic 

Studies  Program? 

(By  Dr.  Michael  S.  Rap) 

Together,  an  the  directors,  coordinators. 
Federal  officials,  ethnic  communities  repre- 
sentatives, and  originators  or  "Godfathers" 
of  our  Nation's  first  ethnic  heritage  studies 
program,  we  share  today  the  many  Joys  of 
our  accomplishments.  Our  continuous  ef- 
forts to  establish  this  program,  legitimizing 
pluralism  In  America,  have  produced  an  un- 
precedented widespread  Interest  In  ethnicity 
and  a  massive  outpouring  of  ethnic  heritage 
studies  materials.  As  "Yogi"  Berra  once  said 
at  his  own  testimonial,  "Thank  you  for  mak- 
ing this  day  necessary." 

Through  Title  IX  "we  have  demonstrated 
our  capacity  to  Introduce  Into  an  abstract 
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promlsory  document  practical  realities  w&ich 
are  applicab''^  m  aU  American  people  yor 
aU  times.  Oxu  program  exemplifies  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  meaning  of  ethnicity 
and  a  greater  respect  and  appreciation  for 
the  part  that  America's  ethnic  groups  have 
played  In  the  history  and  development  of  our 
Nation. 

In  reviewlxig  the  points  stating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Pro- 
gram Act,  once  again  I  am  Inspired  by  the 
profound  conceptual  basia  and  empirical 
validity  upon  which  this  act  was  established. 
Title  IX  was  approved:  "In  recognition  of 
the  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  Na- 
tion .  .  ."  According  to  the  1970  census,  ap- 
proximately 34  million  persons  living  in  this 
country  are  Inunigrants  or  the  cbUdren  of 
immigrants.  This  figure  alone  Is  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  American  population; 
however,  according  to  a  special  census  bu- 
reau smvey  taken  In  1969,  there  are  more 
than  75  million  Americans  who  identify 
themselves  with  one  of  many  major  ethnic 
origins.  U.S.  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion records  show  that  from  1820  to  1973, 
more  than  46  mUllon  persons  Immigrated  to 
the  United  States  from  aU  countries.  Almost 
36  million  of  those  pei'sons  came  from 
Europe. 

In  addition,  our  black  American  popula- 
tion la  now  over  22 '  ^  million.  We  have  more 
than  9  million  persons  of  hlspanlc  (Spanish) 
origin;  more  than  6  million  persons  of 
Jewish  heritage;  and  more  than  I'a  million 
Asian.  (Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Korean, 
Hawaiian)  Americans;  There  are  approxi- 
mately 800,000  American  Indians;  we  have 
the  most  heterogeneous  composition  of  any 
nation  In  the  world  and.  Indeed,  we  are  In 
fact  a  "Nation  of  Nations." 

The  act  also  states  "In  recognition  .  .  . 
of  the  fact  that  In  a  multl-ethnlc  society,  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  contribution 
of  one's  own  heritage  and  those  of  one's  fel- 
low citizens  can  contribute  to  a  more  har- 
monious, patriotic,  and  committed  popu- 
lace, ..."  We  know  that  many  persons 
somehow  regard  all  "newcomers" — the  for- 
eign born — as  ethnics  but.  simultaneously. 
Ironically  consider  themselves  as  non-ethnic. 
The  fact  is  that  "we  are  all  ethnic."  In  our 
ethnic  heritage  studies  program  we  have  de- 
fined "ethnic"  as  a  term  designating  "any  of 
the  basic  groups  of  divisions  of  mankind  or 
of  a  heterogeneous  population  as  distin- 
guished by  custom.9,  characteristics,  lan- 
guage, common  history,  etc."  The  term, 
therefore,  Includes  not  only  nationality , 
groups  but  also  those  peoples  linked  together 
by  regional  characteristics  (Appalachians), 
racial  characteristics  (blacks),  religlovts 
characteristics  (Jews),  and  mixtures  of  na- 
tions or  tribes  (American  Indians).  Each 
ethnic  commim.ity  Is  linked  by  a  common 
heritage,  customs  and  culture  which  they 
have  uniquely  developed  over  tlie  ages. 

Our  American  society  has  been  given  Its 
essential  form  and  character  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  ethnic  groups  which  have  embraced 
it.  We  talk  about  a  "new  pluralism"  in  our 
nation  which  consists  of  both  national  self- 
consciousness  and  group  Identity.  This  "new 
pluralism"  is  the  product  of  unique  Amer- 
ican conditions  and  not  Imports  from 
abroad.  Ethnicity,  as  the  most  creative  form 
of  pluralism,  has  emlched  our  society 
tiirough  its  numerous  expressions.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  ethnic  groups  gathered  together 
on  these  shores  has  given  this  Nation  Its 
•.:nlque  face,  Identity  and  strength  among 
'he  nations  of  the  world.  The  inmilgrants 
came  to  America  to  help  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  most  durable  democratic 
sy.item  of  government  in  the  world!  And 
:.et — In  the  past — they  were  often  excluded 
;rom  policy  decision  making  process!  They 
■  ere  only  counted  on — they  now  are  hope- 
:'-My  counted  In. 

To  emphasize  the  point  which  is  brought 
t'P  and  discussed  at  many  occasions.  Henry 
rord'b  "melting  pot"  myth  operated  In  this 
-N'.uion  at  the  time  of  the  "great  iniml^Ta- 


tlon":  The  "natives"  thought  that  all  "for- 
eigners" would  enter  Into  the  great  Amer- 
ican crucible  which  would  purge  away  all 
their  differences  and  erase  their  "old 
world"  Identities;  but  the  melting  pot  did 
not  perform  the  functions  expected  of  it,  and 
the  Impeict  of  American  life  tended  to  accen- 
tuate rather  than  obliterate  group  conscious- 
ness. Those  occasions  when  the  peasant  im- 
migrants were  made  to  identify  themselves 
by  their  national  origin — when  fiuiog  out 
forms  for  social  agencies  or  employment  ap- 
plications— offer  an  example  of  how  ethnic 
identity  was  stamped  on  them. 

Since  those  early  Immigrant  days — 
America's  ethnic  consciousness  hasn't  van- 
ished, but  rather  has  grown.  It  has  resulted 
in  an  Intense  search  for  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions: "Who  are  we?" — '-Where  are  we 
from?" — "Where  have  we  been?" — "What 
have  v.e  contributed  to  growth  of  this  na- 
tion?" 

This  search  Is  the  Erst  step  to  sanity  In 
an  age  of  ever  changing  and  perplexing 
social  end  economic  Issues  and  events. 
Ethnicity  Is  thus  a  tool  and  an  agent  for 
goals  beyond  Itself.  Ethnicity  contributes 
its  rich  resoxirces  to  the  major  needs  of  a 
society  growing  dally  more  desperate.  New 
confidence,  poise  and  courage  come  to  bear 
upon  these  needs  ae  we  all  develop  a  siire 
sense  of  our  roots  and  our  Identity. 

Today  we  have  reached-  a  critical  point 
In  the  process  of  nation-building.  As  we 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  this  Na- 
tion, we  need  to  Increase  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  our  commonalities  as  well 
PS  the  imlque  cultural  characteristics  of  all 
peoples  in  oxa  multl-ethnlc  society.  And  In 
a  world  which  Is  made  iiicreaslngly  smaller 
and  inter-dependent  by  technological  ad- 
vances, a  bett«r  understanding  of  who  we — 
iis  Americans — are.  Is  crucial.  America — hav- 
ing the  most  cosmopolitan  population  of  any 
nation — has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  lead 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  In  Improving 
human  understanding,  by  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  people  of  diverse  backgrounds 
can  live  together  In  harmony,  peace  and 
iieedom! 

Ethnicity,  particularly  as  expressed  through 
our  ethnic  heritage  studies  program,  there- 
fore, has  International  Implications.  We  are 
aware  that  the  essence  of  our  democratic 
society  is  Individual  freedom.  Americans  of 
all  ethnic  backgrounds  have  worked  hard  to 
iichleve  the  proper  balance  between  rights 
end  responsibilities  of  aU  citizens.  Protec- 
tion of  Individual  freedom  In  our  society 
is  the  most  cherished  achievement.  In  o\u: 
pluralistic  society  we  also  have  the  freedom 
to  Identify  with  aU  ethnic  groups,  a  few 
c*hnic  groups,  one  ethnic  group,  or  no  ethnic 
group.  Acknowledging  and  accepting  ethnic- 
ity is,  in  a  sense,  like  expressing  our  freedom 
of  choice  and  equality  of  opportunity  regard- 
less of  who  we  are  and  what  oxir  origin. 

The  Ethnic  Heritage  Act  also  stresses  that 
"in  recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  per- 
sons In  the  educational  Institutions  of  the 
Nation  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  differing  and  unique  con- 
tribution of  the  national  heritage  made  by 
each  ethnic  group.  .  ."  The  Introduction  of 
ethnic  heritage  studies  into  the  American 
educational  system  has  a  two-fold  meaning: 
first.  It  stands  as  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  members  of  all  our  ethnic  groups  to 
constructively  cultivate  their  unique  cul- 
tural heritage,  which  we  consider  essential 
to  the  processes  of  Identity  formation  and 
general  personality  growth;  and  second,  it 
marks  the  rejection  of  the  concept  that  the 
teaching  of  ethnic  diversity  Is  a  betreyal 
or  national  unity  meant  to  tear  the  country 
iipai-t.  Ethnicity  Is  a  positive  factor  leading 
ij  higher  levels  of  social  and  cultural  or- 
g.'.nizatlon  and  reinforcing  the  development 
of  conscious  unity  both  through  ex- 
plainuig  and  experiencing  the  ideals  of  ;:ea- 
lijiii  and  equality. 

The  general  climate  in  our  society  aiid  in 


the  educational  system  Itself,  regarding  the 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  ethnic  plural- 
Ism  and  our  program  of  ethnic  studies,  has 
been  improved  tremendously  over  the  past 
year.  However,  It  will  take  several  more  years 
before  a  general  consensus  on  these  Issues 
will  develop  In  our  society. 

Today  we  have  only  established  the  con- 
ditions for  a  free  and  dispassionate  exchange 
of  ideas.  Oiur  focus  on  ethnic  studies  In 
terms  of  "self-Identity,  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  community  cooperation"  has 
brought  to  our  curriculum  development  the 
rich  resovu-ces  of  viable  and  vital  ethnic  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  We  have  reach- 
ed new  levels  of  inter-  and  intra -ethnic  col- 
laboration and  cooperation  within  commu- 
nities because  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
making  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  program 
a  high  priority  for  omr  educational  institu- 
tions. From  the  point  of  view  of  Identity 
formation  and  of  attitude  toward  self  anri 
others.  It  is  essential  that  our  program 
begin  at  the  moment  of  entry  into  the  scho.M 
experience.  Therefore,  our  efforts  to  work 
with  educators.  In  training  teachers  and 
preparing  cvmiculum  materials,  have 
brought  us  together  In  the  true  spirit  cl 
"E  Plurlbus  Unum"  (one  out  of  many). 

In  a  period  of  national  focus  on  equality 
of  opportunity,  what  program  can  beVi*r 
equip  the  youth  of  our  Nation  in  dealiJig 
with  the  diversity  in  our  unity  than  tiUe 
IX— the  ethnic  heritage  studies  program. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
assistance  designed  to  afford  to  students  op- 
portunities to  learn  more  about  the  nature 
of  their  own  heritage  and  to  study  the  con- 
tributions of  the  cultural  heritage  oi  the 
other  ethnic  groups  of  the  nation." 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  and  concern  that 
we  learned  about  the  exclusion  of  the  ethnic 
heritage  program  from  the  Federal  budget 
of  1975-76.  I  was  particularly  dlsturbeO 
that  the  ethnic  heritage  program  was  Ignored 
after  the  ethnic  communities  had  fought  so 
hard  to  have  It  Included  In  the  educatlor 
bill  of  1974-75,  TV'hlch  v.as  passed  by  Co.;- 
p-ess. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  i;ndcrstr.nd  the  log's  of 
the  policy  decision  makers  who  refuse  to 
consider  the  fact  that  when  the  1973-74 
Federal  allocation  of  $2.3  million  for  the 
cihnlc  heritage  programs  In  our  schools  w;\.=! 
announced,  it  produced  such  an  unexpected 
and  widespread  reaction  that  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  was  only  able  to  fund  a  Email 
fraction  of  the  1,042  applications. 

The  submission  of  our  Cleveland  area  pro- 
posal— a  Joint  proposal  of  the  academic  coun- 
cU  on  ethnic  studies  and  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  with  cooperation  of  public,  privai^e 
and  parochial  school  systems  and  ethnic 
communities — through  the  Cleveland  Boaid 
of  Education  represented  our  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  program  for  reseaa'ch  and  curriculvun 
development  in  ethnic  studies  which  would 
bring  our  community  closer  together.  Our 
ethnic  diversity  continues  to  be  one  of  our 
major  resources:  It  has  also  been  the  source 
o^  our  strength.  Cleveland  refiects  our  na- 
tion's pluralism.  We  pride  ourselves  that  our 
community  represents  the  peoples  and  cul- 
tures of  ahnost  all  nations.  We  have  numer- 
ous examples  of  our  diverse  citizenry  work- 
ing together  to  enrich  this  community  and 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people.  We 
have  demonstrated  oiu:  unity  In  our  diversity; 
we  have  worked  together  toward  common 
g<:>als  and  In  the  process  added  depth  and 
ric'^ness  from  our  unique  perspectives. 

I  am  sure  this  Is  a  national  trend.  We  are 
trying  to  establish  a  meaningful  dialogue  to 
eliminate  fear  which  leads  to  mlsundersiand- 
in?;.  chaos,  and  destruction. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  funding  all  cf  uk 
have  received  through  title  IX.  We  are  seeing 
educational  institutions  and  community  or- 
f;anizat!ons  working  cooperatively  to  develop 
a  meaningful  ethnic  heritage  studies  program 
for  our  nation's  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  However,  all  these  efforts  will  iiavt 
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liialted  results  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  give  Its  financial  support. 
After  all,  the  new  federalism  calls  for  a  re- 
turn of  some  Federal  tax  money  back  to  com- 
munities. We  cannot  complete  and  expand 
ihia  program  without  this  support. 

I  also  believe  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
-■\inerica,  the  nation  of  nations,  to  celebrate 
iis  bicentennial  without  the  aid  of  the  ethnic 
heritage  studies  program.  This  prc^ram  has 
ihe  potential  to  project  us  into  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  nationhood  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  multiplicity  of  contributions 
of  freedom-loving  Americans  of  a  plurality 
of  backgrounds. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  or  outright  hostili- 
ties, I  am  sure  of  one  axiom :  together  we  will 
make  it  and  earn  for  America  the  respect  of 
the  world  and  restore  the  identity — which 
eroded  in  the  past— as  indeed  the  promised 
land  of  llbertv. 


November  18,  19?  4. 
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THE    PRESIDENT    CONTROLS    THE 
SWITCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently President  Ford  did  what  Pres- 
idents have  been  able  to  do  at  will  since 
President  Roosevelt  ^ent  on  the  air  with 
his  fireside  chats. 

In  the  face  of  refusals  of  time  by  the 
tliree  netwoi-ks.  President  Ford  prevailed 
and  commanded  prime  time  for  his 
Kansas  City  speech.  ^ 

From  advance  texts  supplied  to  them, 
network  editois  had  deemed  the  anti- 
inflation  peptalk  less  newsworthy  than 
the  criteria  would  dictate.  From  recent 
history,  it  can  be  assumed  that  in  the 
absence  of  advance  te.\ts.  or  with  copies 
judged  to  contain  news,  tlie  networks 
would  have  granted  the  time  readily. 

Regardless  of  the  importance  of  the 
Presidents  message,  the  point  is  that 
Mr.  Ford  was  able  to  flick  the  networks" 
switches  as  surely  as  if  lie  were  sitting 
at  the  master  control  desks  in  New  York 
Tom  Wicker,  the  New  York :  Times 
columnist,  put  it  tliis  way: 

If  a  President  can  command  the  airwaves 
almost  at  will,  moreover,  broadcast  journal- 
ism never  will  be  able  to  reach  the  Inde- 
pendence and  equal  constitutional  status 
with  print  Journalism  that  It  deserves,  and 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to  expect  of  it. 
Presidents  can't  command  this  or  any  other 
newspaper  to  carry  the  texts  of  their 
speeches;  and  they  should  not  be  able  to 
command  the  networks  to  broadcast  their 
speeches. 

But  Mr.  Wicker  does  not  make,  at  least 
directly,  the  obvious  point.  The  President 
IS  the  head  of  Government,  the  same 
Government  that  controls  broadcasters 
tlirough  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

As  long  as  that  situation  exisLs,  it  will 
Tiot  take  much  pressure  for  the  President 
to  get  all  the  air  time  he  wants.  Although 
the  networks  are  not  technically  con- 
trolled by  the  FCC,  their  owned  and  oper- 
ated stations  are  controlled.  That  is  just 
OS  real  ?s  direct  legal  jurisdiction,   i 

Because  the  control  exists,  over  every 
broadcaster,  there  is  no  free  press  guar- 
.  ncee  for  that  segment  of  the  communi- 
citicns  industiT.  And  this  is  in  spite  of 
'he  mandate  of  the  fust  amendment  to 
our  Constitution. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  wl^v  the 
first  article  in  the  BiU  of  Rights  included 
ueedom  of  the  press.  It  was  not  to  benefit 
tlie  publishers  of  the  post-Colonial  pe- 


riod. It  was  not  designed  to  increase  their 
sales. 

No,  the  free  press  guarantee  was  de- 
signed to  be  an  outside  check,  a  fourth 
check,  on  the  formalized  competitive 
government  made  up  of  three  competitive 
branches.  My  authority  for  this  Is  Mr. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  who  recently  ad- 
dressed a  Yale  Law  School  convocation 
on  the  subject  of  a  free  press. 

The  benefits  of  a  free  press — one  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  in  cahoots  with  the  es- 
tablished government — flow  to  the  citi- 
zens. 

And  how  is  the  press  kept  from  falling 
into,  or  being  dragged  into  cahoots  with 
a  government? 

By  guaranteeing  its  freedom. 

By  the  natural  competitiveness  of 
business. 

Today  we  expect  our  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  to  Inform  us  fully  and  fairly, 
being  a  market  place  of  Ideas.  And,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  says,  that  is  the  only 
way  they  probably  can  make  money. 

Yet,  the  original  purpose — and,  in- 
deed, still  the  purpose — of  a  free,  un- 
fettered press  was  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
wrongdoing  in  government. 

To  achieve  that  end,  readers  and  lis- 
teners may  have  to  put  up  with  a  lot. 
They  may  have  to  shop  around  to  piece 
together  the  facts  for  themselves— and 
they  may  not.  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  city  with  a  reallv 
good  newspaper. 

But  think  of  tlie  consequences  of  not 
having  a  free  press.  Look  at  other  coim- 
tries. 

Sports  writers  coverhig  the  Ali-Fore- 
man  fight  in  Zaire  ran  into  trouble  with 
censors.  An  appeals  court  in  South  Africa 
upheld  the  censoring  of  a  novel.  Peru's 
military  junta  recently  seized  news- 
paper in  Lima. 

When  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  appoints  members  of  the  FCC,  can 
command  air  time  at  will,  is  that  some- 
thing to  remain  silent  alwut? 

It  is  time  that  there  is  a  full,  rational 
debate  on  the  controls  exercised  over 
broadcasters  through  such  devices  as  the 
faii-ness  doctrine.  We  owe  It  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county  as  officials  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wicker  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  'PuiPiT-  MACNiriED 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
President  Ford  has  set  a  notable  example 
and  taken  a  long  step  toward  an  "open 
Presidency  by  his  appearance  before  a  Con- 
gressional subcommittee— a  precedent  that 
may  have  much  meaning  for  the  future  But 
Just  two  days  before.  Mr.  Ford  had  demon- 
strated the  extent  to  which  Presidential 
'powers"  are  still  imchecked  and  nmy  be  sub- 
ject to  political  abuse. 

Mr.  Ford  had  announced  his  intention  to 
spea!:  on  what  American  citizens  "Individ- 
ually and  collectively"  could  do  to  fight  hi- 
flatiou  and  conserve  energy.  The  national 
televLslon  network  nev.s  divisions  decided 
that  the  address  would  have  little  news 
value  and  none  of  them  scheduled  li\e  cov- 
erage for  Mr.  Fcrds  appearance  before  a  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  meeting  in  Kansas 
City.  But  Mr.  Ford  refused  to  accept  that 
Judgment  imd   made   lonnnl   reqret  of  the 


networks  that  they  broadcast  his  speech  in 
the  prime  evening  hours. 

This  was  amateurish  of  the  White  House, 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  One  was  that  prime 
time  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany's network  was  occupied  by  the  third 
game  of  the  World  Series,  a  sporting  event 
many  Americans  do  not  take  lightly.  Th« 
other  was  that,  as  the  network  news  execu- 
tives had  suspected,  Mr.  Ford  did  not  have 
much  to  say;  after  the  fuss  he  had  mad« 
about  obtaining  time,  his  appearance  was  at 
best  an  anticlimax,  at  worst  an  annoyeuice  to 
baseball  fans.  Advising  Americans  to  plant 
vegetable  gardens,  seek  bargains  and  drive 
slowly  Is  a  poor  substitute  even  for  Joe 
Garagiola,  let  alone  Catfish  Himter. 

But  aside  from  these  Wlilte  House  fum- 
bles, the  plain  fact  Is  that  the  President 
was  able  to  demand  and  get  time  from  the 
networks,  blanket  all  three  of  them  for  a 
period  in  the  prime  viewing  hours,  and  im- 
pose what  he  had  to  say  on  the  nation,  even 
though  able  and  experience!*  news  executives, 
acting  separately,  had  determined  in  advance 
that  he  had  little  to  say  that  was  news- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Ford  was  able  to  do  this,  moreover, 
Just  three  weeks  to  the  day  before  a  na- 
tional election  that  he  has  been  describing 
as  of  critical  Importance  to  the  survival  ot 
the  Republican  party.  Even  though  his 
speech  was  relatively  innocuous — even 
though  it  might  have  cost  him  some  of  the 
baseball  vote — his  appearance  may  well  have 
had  good  political  Impact  for  Republicans 
either  in  its  net  effect  or  in  particular  locali- 
ties. And  it  could  have  been  an  openly  polit- 
ical speech,  had  Mr.  Ford  chosen  to  make  it 
so. 

This  is  a  Piesidentlal  "power"  that  no  one 
wrote  into  the  Coustittttlon,  or  even  "im- 
plied" in  that  document,  and  that  had  not 
been  adequately  studied  or  considered  by 
Congress,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission or  anyone  else.  It  is  the  power  to 
command  a  vast  audience  almost  at  will, 
and  to  appear  before  that  audience  in  ell 
the  impressive  roles  a  Piesident  can  plav— 
from  manager  of  the  economy  to  Commander 
in  Chief. 

This  "pov.er"  raises  two  problems  of  con- 
siderable gravity.  It  obviously  gives  a  Presi- 
dent (of  either  party)  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  his  political  opposition,  as  well  as 
over  the  other  branches  and  institutions  of 
government,  in  molding  public  opinion.  It 
magnifies  a  thousand-fold  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  along  before  tele\i6lon,  called  tlie 
"ijully  pulpit"  of  the  Presidency. 

If  a  Piesident  can  command  the  air-waves 
almost  at  will,  moreover,  broadcast  Journal- 
ism never  will  be  able  to  reach  the  Independ- 
ence and  equal  constitutional  status  with 
print  Journalism  that  it  deserves,  and  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  expect  of  it.  Presi- 
dents can't  command  this  or  anv  other  news- 
paper to  carry  the  texts  of  tlieir  speeches: 
and  they  should  not  be  able  to  command  the 
networks  to  broadcast  their  speeches. 

The  best  remedy  would  be  for  network 
news  executives  to  exercise  rigorous  new.s 
Judgment  on  evei-y  Presidential  attempt  to 
\ise  the  airwaves,  and  to  reject  all  sucli  at- 
tempts that  in  their  news  Judgment  are  un- 
worthy. Practically  speakln?.  however,  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  networks  to  turn  down  a 
President  who  wants  to  go  on  the  air.  par- 
ticularly if  he  says  he  intends  to  speak  on 
"national  security"  maiter.s.  Nor  i=;  it  ea-v 
to  ascertain  in  advance  If  such  a  claim  is 
valid.  Repeated,  apparently  concerted  re- 
fusals by  the  networks  would  nui  the  ilsl« 
either  of  antitrust  questions  or  Agnew-like 
charges  of  a  press  conspiracy,  or  botli. 

Automatic  assignment  of  equal  time  to 
the  opposition  works  well  in  Britain,  bal- 
ancing a  Prime  Mintoters  ability  to  shape 
public  opinlcn  and  causU^g  him  "to  consider 
v.liether  nls  ovn  appearance  is  worth  pro- 
vld\ig  a  similar  opportunity  for  the  leader 
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of  the  oppoettlon.  But  there  Is  no  recognized 
leader  of  the  opposition  here,  and  no  guar- 
antee that  the  oppoeltlon  party  will  control 
Congress,  as  It  does  now. 

Mr.  Ford's  transgression  and  the  networks' 
acquiescence  in  It  were  of  no  great  Impor- 
tance; but  the  incident  shows  what  could 
happen,  which  Is  why  broadcast  journalism, 
members  of  Congress  and  anyone  wary  of  un- 
checked power  ought  to  give  the  matter  seri- 
ous thorght. 


TITLE  rx  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  18,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  submitted  their  pro- 
posed regulations  pertaining  to  nondis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex.  The 
regulations  were  published  in  the  June  20 
Federal  Register — (volume  39,  No.  120, 
Part  II) .  Specifically,  the  regulations  are 
directed  towaid  educational  programs 
and  activities  receiving  Federal  funds. 

Since  then,  many  of  my  South  Dakota 
constituents  have  wTitten  or  called  my 
office  to  express  their  views  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  Theu*  opinions  seem 
to  follow  along  tills  line:  that  although 
the  proposed  regtilations  are  certainly 
well-intended  and  clearly  reflect  the 
spirit  of  equality,  t)iey  are  just  not  con- 
clusive enough. 

After  spending  many  hours  studying 
the  proposed  regulations  and  debating 
the  possible  long-range  goals  and  effects, 
I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  them.  The 
regulations  are  a  commendable  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  in  order  to  ade- 
quately meet  our  reeds,  I  believe  they 
should  be  more  comprehensive,  more 
inclusive,  and  more  specific. 

In  an  October  9  letter  to  Ca.spar  Wein- 
berger, I  have  stated  my  suggestions.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  to  Secretarj-  Weinberger  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.  S.  SeNjvte, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  9, 1974. 
Caspar  Weinberger. 

Secretary,  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Educaiton,  and  We"are, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretart:  Pur.stiant  to  reading 
t!ie  proposed  regulations  in  the  June  20  Fed- 
eral Register  (Vol.  39,  No.  120,  Part  II).  I  am 
writing  to  express  my  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions concerning  nondiscrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Upon  considering  the  regtila- 
tlons,  I  conferred  with  several  South  Dakota 
constituents — people  who  are  professionally 
and  personally  Interested  in  the  future  of  our 
educational  system,  and  who  are  aware  of 
the  evident  shortcomings  inherent  in  the 
system.  I  believe  that  the  following  thovights 
are  an  expression  of  their  feelings  as  well 
as  of  my  own. 

You  have  undoubtedly  received  many  let- 
ters expressing  concern  about  the  additional 
bureaucracy  these  regulations  will  engender; 
and  I  fully  agree  that  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape  in  the  Federal  government  are  too  often 
excessive  and  should  be  minimized  whenever 
po.vsible.  It  l.s  distressing  to  think  that  such 
bv.»'eaucratlc  Intrusions  into  otir  system  of 
education  are  necessary.  It  is  Just  as  distre.ss- 
ing  to  realize  that  legislation  relating  bolli 
•-J  education  and  to  wo:iie.i  ha.s  been  shame- 
fully ineffective  In  the  past.  But  the  facts 
are  there — fact.?  that  show  discrepauoles, 
dovtble-standards  and  ineouallties  beyond 
belief. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  accepted  that  the 
future  of  a  coivitr; — of  the  United  Slater  or 


of  any  covintry  in  the  world — binges  upon 
tbe  deTelopment  of  Its  young  people.  Because 
of  this,  education  Is  both  the  measure  of 
our  Btrength  and  ttie  hope  for  our  future. 
Knowing  this,  can  we  settle  for  mediocrity? 
Sincerely, 

James  Abottiiezk, 

UJS.  Senator. 

Proposed  Rectlations 
The  proposed  regulations  are  an  encourag- 
ing attempt  to  eliminate  the  tinwarranted 
and  demanding  treatment  of  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  occasioned  by  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Section  86.32(a)  of  the 
guidelines  expresses  this  objective  succinctly. 
But  while  being  a  commendable  step  in 
the  right  direction,  the  regtilatlons  lack  any 
real  conviction  to  expedite  and  assure  an  en- 
forced compliance  with  the  law.  The  fact 
that  they  will  undoubtedly  correct  many  of 
the  longstanding  inequities  which  exist  does 
not  eliminate  my  concern  that  several  im- 
portant areas  were  minimized.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is 
going  to  go  to  the  effort  and  expense  of  pro- 
posing and  enacting  these  regulations,  I 
think  the  provisions  should  at  least  be  com- 
prehensive enough.  Inclusive  enough  and  spe- 
cific enough  to  merit  that  effort  and  ex- 
pense. Half-way  measures  caimot  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

CURRICULUM  AND  TEXTBOOKS 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  curriculum  and  text- 
boolu.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  issue  of 
sex  stereotyping  in  textbooks  and  other 
teaching  materials  can  be  construed  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  ".  .  .  ralse(ing)  grave 
constitutional  questions  under  the  First 
Amendment."  Tou  assume  that  Institutions 
receiving  Federal  funds  "wUl  deal  with  this 
problem,"  and  you  offer  your  assistance 
should  these  schools  decide  to  face  the  Issue. 
However,  you  make  no  demands  and  issue 
no  clear-cut  guidelhies.  While  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  such  guidelines  appear  to  be  nec- 
essary in  this  day  of  heightened  public 
awareness  and  understanding,  it  is  nonethe- 
less evident  that  they  are  necessary.  Miu- 
Unally,  I  would  suggest  that  the  regulations 
include  provisions  for  specifying  review  pro- 
cedures for  schools  and  school  systems. 

ATHLXTIC  EXPENOrrURES 

The  issue  of  athletic  expenditures  is  vague 
to  the  point  of  Irrelevance.  Although  the  pro- 
po.sed  regulations  require  "equality"  In  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  determining  this  so- 
called  "equality"  Is  virtually  Impossible 
xuidcr  the  terms  of  the  regulations. 

It  ts  specifically  stated  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  sports  does  not  require  "equal  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  athletics  for  mem- 
bers of  each  sex."  I  cannot  see  how  this  state- 
ment can  be  Incorporated  under  the  beading 
of  "equality." 

Dr.  Robert  H.  DeZonla,  v;ho  is  the  Com- 
missioner of  Higher  Education  in  South  Da- 
kota, has  been  most  helpful  In  supplyUig  me 
with  flgttres  and  statistics  on  South  Dakota's 
seven  state-supported  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Tlie  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 
are  pabi  fully  revealing.  For  Instance,  wbUe 
the  total  enrollmen*;  at  these  seven  schools 
is  currently  11,377  men  and  7,358  women,  the 
allotment  of  athletic  ftmds  is  grossly  dispro- 
portionate: men's  programs  received,  for  the 
1973-74  academic  year,  $780,104;  women's 
programs  received  (109,952.  I  have  not 
svudied  In  any  great  detail  the  statistics  of 
schools  in  oiuei-  states,  but  certainly  South 
Dakota  is  not  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

This  situation  creates  a  cycle  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  break:  v^omen  are  not  encouraged  to 
participate  activtli  in  sports  because  ihe 
funds  are  not  available  to  allow  their  full 
parlicipaiiou;  and  becaause  they  don't  par- 
ticipate, funds  continue  to  be  slotted  hito 
pr»t,-ranis  designed  for  men. 

I  do  not  believe  that  allot nients  .shiuM  be 
immediate'.;.-    re-.^rf'ered    o".    a    one-to-one. 


proportionally  balanced  scale;  neither  the 
schools  nor  the  student*  are  prepared  to 
handle  such  an  abrupt  shift.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  regulations  should 
be  amended  to  Include  provisions  for  incen- 
tives to  women  to  begin  a  more  active  par- 
ticipation in  athletic  programs,  and  a,n  ac- 
companylng  long-term  affirmative  action  plan 
calling  for  a  gradual  equalization  of  the 
funds  allotted  for  men's  and  women's  ath- 
letic programs.  This  plan  could  perhaps  be 
subject  to  periodic  review  and  consideration 
by  members  of  a  committee  established  spe- 
clficaUy  for  that  purpose. 

The  Idea  of  an  annual  survey  of  student 
Interest  In  athletic  opportunities  Is  excel- 
lent, but  I  think  it  should  be  followed 
through  with  more  specificity:  for  Instance, 
definite  methods  for  the  survey  should  be 
suggested,  and  provisions  Included  which  re- 
quii'e  their  public  disclosure. 

MATERNriT  LEAVE 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  and  your 
staff  on  the  regulations  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment field.  Recruiting,  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  are  covered  in  exceUent  detail. 

But  I  strongly  object  to  the  maternity 
leave  provisions.  They  are  punitive.  They 
treat  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  than  the  occurrence  of  male 
disabilities.  A  male  instructor  or  employee, 
for  example,  would  not  be  required  to  notify 
his  employer  in  advance,  in  writing,  for  time 
taken  off  for  a  surgical  or  medical  proce- 
dure— however  time-consuming  or  serious 
tliat  procedure  might  be.  He  would  not  be 
required  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  his 
physician  before  returning  to  work.  And  he 
would  not  be  kept  off  the  job  untU  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  full  academic  term  after 
he  had  been  certified  to  return  to  work. 

The  irony  of  the  maternity  leave  provisions 
lies  in  the  fact  that  pregnancy  is  a  natural 
"disability"  In  comparison  to  the  disabilities 
which  could  force  men  to  request  extended 
leaves  of  absence. 

I  believe  that  the  notification  proced'.ire, 
the  requirement  for  physician  certification, 
and  the  leave  regulations  for  teachers  are 
punitive,  discriminatory  and  imply  that  the 
physical  disabilities  of  men  and  women 
should  be  treated  differently.  I  suggest  that 
they  be  d.opped. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

While  HEW  prohibits  discrimination  in 
scholarship  programs  established  under  do- 
mestic wills  or  trusts,  programs  established 
under  foreign  wills  ai-e,  unfortunately,  ex- 
empted. Therefore,  Rhodes  Scholarship.^. 
which  are  certainly  among  the  most  pres;tl- 
glous,  are  available  only  to  men. 

I  believe  the  regulations  should  Include 
foreign  programs  as  well  as  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

VOCATION.M.    .«ND    IROrESSION M.    PROGRAMS 

The  regulations  ascribe  to  an  overly  coii- 
Eervatlve  position  in  the  provisions  concern- 
ing vocational  and  profe.ssional  programs 
that  are  run  by  private  undei-graduate 
colleges. 

The  law  prohibits  discrimination  In  all 
vocational  and  professional  schools,  and  pri- 
vate undergraduate  colleges  that  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  should  also  be  covered  by  the  law. 

PENSION    REGULATIONS 

The  proposed  regulations  fall  to  prolilbit 
the  use  of  premium  or  rate  tables  tliat  dif- 
ferentiate on  the  basis  of  sex.  Rather  than 
calling  for  either  equal  contributions  by  the 
employer  for  members  of  each  sex  or  equal 
periodic  benefits.  I  feel  the  regulations,' 
should  adopt  the  approach  of  ln.5urlng  both. 

SUMMARY 

In  stunmary,  I  believe  that  the  regulations 
would  be  more  effective  If  they  followed 
closer  the  guidelines  governing  executive 
orders  that  prohibit  discrimination  by  Fed- 
eral Contractors.  I  believe  that  the  ambigui- 
ties, of  which  there  are  many,  should  be 
cleared  rp.  And  I  believe  that  bo'h  affinna- 
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tlve  action  and  self -evaluation,  neither  of 
which  are  covered  by  Title  IX,  should  be  In- 
cluded as  priorities.  1 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  LT.  GEN. 
JAMES   C.   DOZIER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  men  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  militaiT  service 
both  to  his  country  and  to  his  State  of 
South  Carolina  died  October  24.  1974.  Lt. 
Gen.  James  C.  Dozler  had  rendered  a  full 
life  of  patriotic  service  until  his  death 
on  that  date  at  the  age  of  89. 

His  millta^ry  seiTice  began  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  he  enlisted  in  1904 
as  a  private  in  the  National  Guard.  It 
was  an  afUliation  he  was  to  maintain  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  a  first  sergeant  in  1916.  he  .saw  active 
duty  along  the  Mexican  border  as  Pancho 
Villa  caused  this  Nation  to  m(d>ilize  Its 
defenses.  It  was,  however,  only  a  prelude 
to  the  active  militai-y  duty  which  was  to 
bring  such  great  distinction  In  World 
War  I.  By  then  a  hrn  lieutenant,  he 
commanded  two  j)latoons  at.  his  regiment 
encountered  heavy  resistance  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1918.  Despite  a  painlul  shoulder 
wound.  Lieutenant  Dozier  fought  on, 
leading  his  men  with  great  courage  md 
military  skill.  As  his  unit  became  pinned 
down  by  intense  machinegun  fire,  he 
chose  to  personally  assault  the  machine- 
gun  nest.  Displaying  briuery  of  the  high- 
est order,  he  crawled  in  the  face  of  heavy 
fire  until  he  could  attack  the  gun  crew. 
In  that  personal  attack  he  killed  the  en- 
tire enemy  crew  which  was  raining  death 
and  desti-uction  on  his  men.  and  individ- 
ually captured  a  number  of  German 
troops  who  had  moved  into  the  area. 

For  that  display  of  gallantry,  he  was 
awarded  America's  top  military  decora- 
tion, the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Once  the  war  ended,  this  man  who  had 
received  the  Naton's  highest  accolades 
came  home  to  continue  iiis  distinguished 
military  service.  He  orgamzed  a  company 
in  South  Carolina  National  Guard  and 
was  promoted  to  captain.  A  year  later,  he 
was  promoted  to  ma.ior.  In  January  1926, 
he  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of 
South  Carolina,  upon  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  and  promoted  to  brigadier 
general. 

General  Dozier  v.os  to  ?erve  his  State 
and  Nation  in  the  capacity  of  adju- 
tant general  for  the  ne.\t  33  years.  It  was 
a  period  during  which  he  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  the  foresight  of  his 
planning  and  the  out.-.randing  nature  of 
his  leadership. 

One  of  his  duties  in  tiie  years  between 
the  World  Wars  v\  as  to  serve  as  the  cus- 
todian of  Camp  Jacl-^on — now  Fort 
Jackson — near  Columbia,  S.C.  Although 
the  camp  was  deactivated  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  it  was  to  be  maintained  as 
a  training  site  for  National  Guaidsmen 
and  Army  Reservists.  General  Dozier 
maintained  the  post  for  those  annual 
training  exercises  until  it  vvii.';  reactivated 
shortly  before  World  War  II. 

Characteristic  of  his  service  which  had 
already  spanned  more  than  40  years. 
General  Dozier  enthusistically  launched 
a  rebuilding  of  the  National  Guard  after 
World  War  II.  In  so  doing,  he  super- 
vised the  development  of  the  Guard  to  its 


greatest  strength.  In  1950,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  he  was 
promoted  to  major  general. 

Mr.  President,  this  eminent  American 
and  son  of  South  Carolina  continued 
his  active  sei-vice  until  1959  when  he  re- 
tired. His  value  as  a  military  leader  and 
patriot  was  recognized  far  and  wide.  He 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general  in 
retirement. 

In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  in 
uniform,  both  on  the  Une  and  admin- 
istering military  programs.  General 
Dozier  contributed  much  to  those  around 
him.  He  was  an  active  member  of  a 
number  of  civic,  fraternal,  and  sei-vice 
organizations  which  often  bestowed  uiwn 
him  their  awards  of  merit  and  achieve- 
ment. 

In  war  and  peace  this  man  demon- 
strated the  qualities  of  true  greatness 
in  the  dedicated  leadership  and  service 
he  rendered  to  his  State  and  Nation.  The 
caliber  of  his  life  can  tmly  serve  as  an 
example  to  each  of  us. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  members  of  his  family.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Tallulah 
Little  Dozier;  two  sons,  Donald  P.  Etozier 
and  Col.  James  C.  Dozier,  both  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C;  a  brother,  Marion  L.  Dozier 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.C;  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  General 
Dozier's  death  a  niunber  of  articles  and 
editorials  about  him  were  published  in 
newspapers  throughout  South  Carolina. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such  rep- 
resentative accounts  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows:  'Former  Adjutant 
General  Dozier  Dies  at  Age  89."  the 
State.  Columbia.  S.C.  October  25,  1974; 
"James  C  Dozier  Dies  in  Columbia." 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charleston. 
S.C.  October  24. 1974;  "Retired  Adjutant 
J.  C  Dozier  Dies,"  the  News  and  Courier. 
Cnarleston.  S.C.  October  25,  1974:  and 
"A  Symbol  of  Service."  the  State,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  October  25.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  he  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFiom    the   Shite.   Columbia.   S.C.   Oct.   25, 
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PoRMcn  Ad.h  i.*NT  Gener.\l  Dopier  Dies  at 

Age  89 

It.  Gen.  (ret  )  James  C.  Dozier,  Medal  of 
Hoi'or  winner  and  adjutant  general  of  South 
Carolina  for  33  ye.trs,  died  Thursday  at  his 
lioine.  He  was  89. 

A  native  of  Galivants  Ferry.  Gen.  Dozier 
de\oted  mo.^t  of  his  adult  life  to  th;  military. 
He  began  his  career  in  1904  as  a  private  In 
Company  H.  l.st  Infai\try  Regiment,  S.C.  Na- 
tional Guard. 

His  first  call  to  lederal  service  was  in  1916 
when  the  1st  Infantry  was  mobilized  to  serve 
on  the  Mexican  Border.  Dtu-ing  this  service, 
he  attained  the  i;rade  of  first  sergeant. 

At  the  outbreali  of  World  War  I,  the  1st 
Regiment  was  again  mobilized  in  1917  and 
redesignated  the  118th  Infantry,  30th  Divi- 
sion. Gen.  Dozier  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant,  Infantry  on  July  19,  1917  and 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  Dec.  5,  1917. 

His  division  was  soon  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fighting  against  the  Germans  but  it  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1918  that  the  then  Lt. 
Dozier  encoinitered  the  confrontation  that 
won  him  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  pinned  the  medal 
on  the  young  South  Carolina  officer;  the  ci- 
tation reading: 


"Near  Montbrehcian,  France,  Oct.  18, 
1918 — First  Lieutenant  James  C.  Dozier! 
llBtU  Infantry,  30th  Division — In  command 
of  two  platoons  was  painfully  wounded  in  the 
bhoiUder  during  attack,  but  continued  to 
lead  his  men,  displaying  the  highest  form  of 
bravery  and  skill.  When  command  was  held 
up  by  machine  gun  fire,  he  disposed  his  men 
in  the  best  cover  available.  With  a  soldier,  he 
inoved  forward  to  attack  a  machine  gun 
nest.  Creeping  up  In  the  face  of  Intense  fire, 
he  killed  the  entire  crew  with  grenades  and 
pistol  fire.  Later  he  captured  Germans  who 
had  .sought  refuge  In  a  dugout  nearby." 

Years  later,  recalling  the  event.  Gen.  Dozier 
said:  "You  don't  have  too  much  time  to 
tliink  when  you  are  in  combat;  you  Just  act." 
After  World  War  1,  he  continued  his  in- 
terest in  the  military  by  organizing  Com- 
pany I.  118th  Ii\fantry,  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard.  On  Dec.  1,  1920.  he  was  com- 
mis.'^ioned  a  captain,  and  on  Sept.  1.  1921,  he 
was  promoted  to  major  and  assigned  to 
command  the  3rd  Battalion,  118th  Infantry. 
On  Jan.  22,  1926.  MaJ.  Dozier  was  appointed 
adjutant  general  of  South  Carolina  by  Gov. 
Thomas  C.  McLeod  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
uf  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Craig,  who  died  while 
in  office.  Upon  his  appointment.  Gen.  Dozier 
'.■.as  prouioted  to  brigadier  gneeral. 

During  his  33  years  as  the  state's  military 
leader.  Gen.  Dozier's  career  was  highlighted 
l)y  many  aclilevements  and  events.  He  knew 
and  served  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
.States — Presidents  Coolidge,  Hoover,  Roose- 
velt. Truman  and  Eisenhower.  He  served  with 
12  S.C.  governor.s. 

Oen.  Do'ler  wks  twice  invited  to  Washinf-- 
un  as  a  Concsresslonal  Medal  of  Honor  recipi- 
ent to  (ict  as  an  honorary  pallbearer  for  the 
l)urlal  of  the  unknown  soldier  of  World  War 
I  and  burial  of  the  second  unknown  soldier 
of  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  Conflict. 
Shortly  after  becoming  adjutant  general. 
be  was  asked  by  the  War  Department  to  take 
over  custody  of  Camp  Jackbon  near  Co- 
lumbia. 

•  I  remenibei  when  the  chiefs  of  staff  came 
to  Columbia  when  the  idea  was  being  pushed 
around  about  building  an  army  camp."  Dozier 
said  years  later.  "Do  you  know  that  Ft 
Jackson  was  almost  located  on  the  other 
end  of  town'/ ' 

"They  headed  out  towards  where  the  air- 
port is  now  located.  But  the  railroads  there 
and  the  frsquent  stops  caused  them  to  turn 
aroin.d  and  head  out  the  other  way.  When 
ihev  stood  up  on  the  hill  (now  known  as 
Tank  Hill)  and  looked  around  at  all  the 
acreage,  nil  ihey  could  see  was  a  "ood  lota- 
t  Ion  for  any  Army  post." 

From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  he  maintained  Camp  Jacksoti 
ris  a  trainuig  site  for  National  Guard  and 
Re.serve  ".inits. 

Afier  World  War  II.  the  national  guard 
had  to  be  compleicly  reorganized  and  re- 
built. Gen.  Dozier  accomplished  the  tusk 
with  his  usual  eaihusla&m  and  vigor,  and 
the  result  was  a  national  guard  with  a 
'•trength  never  before  attained  in  the  State. 
His  example  of  dedicated  service  and  e.\- 
calient  conduct  as  an  officer  brought  about 
his  appointment  as  liiajor  general  on  April  S. 
1950. 

Upon  his  retirement  in  19i>9.  Ctn.  l>vier 
was  honored  witii  d  reception  at  Ft.  Jaci>.- 
son,  and  one  of  the  messages  of  congratula- 
tions received  wa3  from  the  then  President 
Elsenhower.  The  Pi-esident's  telegram  said: 
"As  a  soldier  of  the  nation  and  as  adju- 
tant general  of  South  Carolina,  Gen.  Dozier 
has  rendered  great  and  heroic  service.  H;s 
record  of  valor  In  war  and  peace  stands  as 
an  example  to  all.  It  is  a  privilege  to  add 
my  personal  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  him." 

Also  following  his  retirement  he  was  pio- 
moted  to  lieutenant  general  by  a  special  act 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Oen.   Dozier's  other  decorations  included 
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the  British  Military  Cross,  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  Palm,  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor,  the  Italian  War  Cross  for  Valor, 
the  Portuguese  Medal,  the  Montenegran 
^tedal  of  Valor,  the  Purple  Heart;  and  after 
receiving  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  he  was 
named  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  t!ie  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Medal  by  that 
organization.  He  was  the  15th  officer  to  re- 
ceive this  award  In  75  years.  Oen.  Dozier 
received  the  medal  from  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  South  Carolina  and  was  the 
second  officer  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  receive  the  award. 

Gen.  Dozier  was  an  elder  emeritus  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbia,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  The  Cita- 
del, a  life  member  of  the  Amorican  Legion 
Post  6,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars,  Blue  Key  Fraternity,  Rotary 
Club  of  Columbia,  Masons,  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the  U.S.,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the  National 
Society  of  Scabbard  and  Blade,  and  held  a 
life  membership  in  the  Infantry  Associa- 
tion. 

He  was  South  Carolina  state  chairman  for 
two  years  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
sente  1  an  Award  of  Merit. 

A  son  o'.  the  late  John  Henry  and  Julia 
Marie  Dozier,  Gen.  Dozier  is  si'rvived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Tallulah  Little  Dozier:  two  sons, 
Donald  P.  Dozier  and  Col.  James  C.  Dozier 
of  Columbia;  a  brother.  Marion  L.  Dozier 
of  Rock  Hill  and  four  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  3  p.m.  today  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Coliunbia:  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Norton  Dendy.  Burial  will 
be  m  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brig.  Gen.  James  W. 
Henderson.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Morrell.  Col. 
Donald  H.  Collins.  Brig.  Oen.  (ret.)  Joseph 
W  Douglas,  Lt.  Col.  Claude  E.  Huftstetler, 
Col.  William  H.  Gerv,  Col.  Grady  L.  Patter- 
son J-.  auu  Col.  (ret. I  Herbert  B.  Guerry. 

Dunbar  Finieral  Home.  Devine  Street 
Chs.pcl,  is  in  charge. 

IFrom  the  Charleston  (S.C.^  Evening  Post, 

Oct.  24,  1974) 

Jamls  C.  Dozira  Dies  in  Columbia 

CoLtJMBiA. — Retired  Lt.  Gen.  James  C. 
Dozier,  for  33  year's  South  Caroiiiia  adjutant 
general  and  winner  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  in  World  War  I,  died  today 
at  his  Columbia  home  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  89. 

Dozier  was  adjutant  general  from  1926 
until  1959. 

The  National  Guard  career  of  the  Galli- 
vants Perry  native  began  in  1904  when  he 
enlisted  as  a  private.  Two  years  later  his  unit 
was  mobilized  for  service  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  Dozier  was  promoted  to  first 
sergeant. 

When  World  War  I  was  declared  Dozier's 
outfit  was  again  called  up  and  was  redesig- 
nated as  the  118th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
30th  Division.  Dozier  was  commi.ssioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  July  1917  and  became  a 
first  lieutenant  that  December. 

He  was  one  of  six  men  in  the  regiment  to 
Kin  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Dozier 
was  cited  for  "conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  .liuve  and  beyond  the  call  of 
liuty"  lor  action  near  Montbrcliain,  France, 
Oil.  8,  1918. 

Dozier  reorganized  a  National  Guard  com- 
liany  u|)on  his  return  home  and  became  a 
.apvflin  in  1920.  The  following  year  he  was 
iiron:oLed  to  major  and  assigried  command 
of  a  Guard  battalion.  He  wa.i  nan-.ed  adjut- 
f  lu.  (general  by  Gov.  Thomu  E.  Mcl.eod  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Robert  E.  McCraig, 
who  had  died  in  ollice,  and  became  a  Ijrifea- 
dit>r  genera]  at  thai  tinie. 

He  supervised  the  Guard  ihrough  the  lean 
\  1  ars  of  the  '30s  including  Its  cti&tody  of  tiien 


Camp  Jackson  near  Columbia  and  the  post- 
World  War  II  reorgamlzatlon.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  major  general  of  1950  and  to  the 
special  rank  of  lieutenant  general  by  the  leg- 
islatiu'e  after  his  retirement. 

Dozier  is  survived  by  bis  widow  and  two 
sons.  Funeral  sen'lces  are  Incomplete. 

I  Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  New.sa\id 

Courier,  Oct.  25,  1974) 
Retired  Adjutant  J.  C.  Dozier  Dies 

Coi.vMBiA. — Medal  of  Honor  winner  and 
retired  South  Carolina  adjutant  general 
James  C.  Dozier,  who  said  of  the  World  War 
I  feat  that  led  to  the  nation's  highest  com- 
bat decoration,  "You  don't  have  mtich  time 
to  think  when  yoti  are  In  combat,  you  just 
iiave  to  act,"  died  Tnursday  at  the  age  of  89. 

He  died  at  his  Columbia  home  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  Funeral  plans  are  incom- 
plete. 

On  Oct.  18.  1918,  Dozier  was  <<.  first  lieu- 
lenant  with  the  118th  Infantry  Regiment, 
30th  Division,  near  Montbrehcian.  Prance. 
Tlie  unit  was  ordered  to  attack. 

Dozier  recalled  years  later,  "'We  knew  the 
Germans  were  out  there  but  we  didn't  know 
where.  The  sweat  from  the  hot  morning  sun 
came  quicker  as  we  moved  over  the  top 
at  8  a.m.  Tliat's  just  about  the  time  a  man 
ought  to  be  having  his  second  cup  of  coffee. 

"We  moved  towards  our  objective  with  the 
27th  (Division)  on  our  left  and  others  on 
our  right,.  The  machine  gun  fire  caught  us 
cold. 

"There  vus  little  cover  but  we  dispersed 
as  well-concealed  as  we  could  possibly  get. 
They  had  us  pinned  down  and  they  knew  It. 

"I  moved  on  up,  heaved  hand  grenades  and 
fired  my  pistol.  We  got  every  one  of  the 
Germans  in  the  hole  and  foiind  six  or  seven 
mora    in    a   shellhole   oft'    to    the    right. 

"We  didn't  have  time  to  say  good  morn- 
ing and  were  ready  to  open  fire,  but  they 
siirreadeied. 

The  Galivants  Ferry  native  joined  the  Na- 
tional Guard  when  he  was  19.  Tlie  follow- 
ing year  his  Rock  Hill  unit  was  called  to 
active  duty  on  the  Mexican  tjorder.  and  Pvt. 
Dozier  was  promoted  to  l.st  Sgt.  Dozier. 

The  1st  Infantry  Regiment  was  again 
mobilized  in  1917,  was  redesignated  the 
U8th  and  sent  to  Europe.  Dozier  became  a 
second  lieutenant  In  Jtily  that  year  and  a 
flrs^  lieutenant  that  December. 

Six  of  the  regiment's  soldler.s  received 
Medals  of  Honor  in  their  year  in  combat. 

After  Armistice  Day,  Dozier  returned  to 
South  Carolina  and  rejoined  tlie  Guard.  He 
became  a  captain  and  a  company  commander 
in  1920  and  was  promoted  to  battalion  com- 
mander and  a  major  in  1921. 

On  Jan.  22,  1926,  Dozier  was  named  adju- 
tiint  general  by  Gov  Thomas  E.  McLeod  to 
till  the  tinexpired  term  of  Brig.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Craig,  who  had  died. 

He  was  re-elected  every  four  xears  until 
retiring  in  1959. 

In  tliat  period  the  Guard  went  through 
i!ie  lean  years  of  the  Depression  and  rebuild- 
ing  years   after  World   War   II. 

In  1950  Dozier  was  named  a  brigadier 
general  and  then  a  lieutenant  general  by  the 
General  Assembly  upon  his  retirement. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  son.s. 

IFrom    the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  Oct.  25, 

1974] 

A  Symbol  or  Service 

The  death  yesterday  morning  of  Lt.  Gen. 
James  C.  Dozier  ended  the  notable  career  of 
a  man  who  personified  both  the  citizen  soldier 
and  the  soldier's  soldier. 

Returning  from  World  War  I  service  in 
w-hich  he  earned  the  coveted  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  General  Dozier  re-entered 
the  ranks  of  the  South  Carolina  National 
Guard,  his  consuming  Interest  during  most 
of  his  89  years.  For  more  than  three  decades, 
he  served  the  state  and  nation  a^>  South  Caro- 
lina's adjutant  general. 


In  tliat  role.  I»e  not  only  contributed  to 
ilie  national  defense  but  helped  Instill  iuLo 
thousands  of  young  Soui.h  Carolinians  a  st,it# 
of  duty,  patriotism,  and  performance.  He  wa> 
a  strict  administrator,  setting  a  personal  ex- 
ample of  dedicated  leadership,  and  nniitarv 
proficiency. 

The  worth  of  his  .service  wa.s  recognized 
throughout  tlie  cotiniry,  a  recognition  re- 
flected in  part  by  his  election  as  president  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Here  in  his  native  South  Caroliiia.  the 
General  Assembly  capped  his  military  career 
by  elevating  him  to  the  three-star  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  prior  to  his  retirement 
from  office  in  1959. 

Hosts  of  Sotith  Carolinians  will  recall  with 
ri.spect  and  affcctloit  the  trim,  erect  figure  of 
•  Jim"  Dozier  as  a  sjinbol  of  the  state's  derii- 
c;<tion  to  its  militarj-  men. 


HARNESSING  THE  TIDsS  TO 
PRODUCE  ENERGY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  of  haiuessing  the  tides  to  produce 
energy  has  been  battered  aromid  since 
the  early  1920's  wnen  a  young  man  b.\ 
the  name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo.seveJt, 
campaigning  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject  in  East- 
port.  Maine.  Young  Roosevelt  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  turning  the  tides  of 
the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  into  electricity. 
A  tidal  project  v,as  actually  started  at 
Pas,samaquoddy  Bay  in  ttie  late  1930'- 
will)  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Unfortunately,  the  project  was  soo;i 
abandoned  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  November  9  issue  of  Business  Week 
indicates  that  tJie  time  for  tidal  power  is 
here  and  the  dream  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  tidal  pover  project  may  be  fi- 
nally realized. 

I  commend  tliis  article  to  the  at'oention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  piinted  in  the  Rtcorn. 
as  follows: 

TrcHNOi..otiV  :  7  idal  Power  May  NowyMntct 
Sense — Canada  Wji^l  Probably  Be  tmit  Next 
To      Test      Tn.s      Long-Icnored  4Powik 

SoVRCt 

For  decades.  enf;ineers  have  looked  long- 
ingly at  the  idea  of  harnessing  the  enor- 
mous energy  in  the  rii>e  and  fall  of  the  tide.^ 
to  generate  electricity  during  periods  of  peak 
demand.  Tliey  hax'e  even  pinpointed  areas  in 
23  countries  as  suitable  for  development. 

So  far,  though,  only  one  site — La  Ram-r. 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany  In  Franc* — is  pro- 
ducing conuneiTial  power.  The  high  capita! 
costs  and  technical  problems  of  building 
tidal  power  generating  .systems  have  until 
now  stalled  ail  other  possible  projects.  But 
the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  luel  is  stirring 
a  worldwide  renev. al  of  intere.st  and  a  num- 
ber of  countries  are  reexamining  proposals  to 
harness  the  tides. 

Canada  will  probably  move  fa.ster  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  West.  If  It  does  set 
tip  a  tidal  power  project,  the  output  Initially 
would  probably  (^o  largely  to  the  New  Eng- 
land states  after  Canada  btiilt  a  new  $500- 
niiUlon  transmis.sl(,n  lucllity.  Ihe  premiers 
of  New  Brtuisv  ick  and  Nova  Scotia  (page  7o( 
are  now  considering  an  unpublished  Cana- 
dian government  report  on  the  feasibility  ol 
a  project  at  the  B.iy  of  Ftnidy,  a  neck  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  that  separates  the  two  prov- 
inces and  has  tlie  world's  highest  tidal  ri^ 
and  fall— 53  ft. 

To  harness  the  Bay  of  Fundy  tides,  cr  auv 
other  tidal  P.^^\\-  al)0\e   16  ft.,  the  minnnuin 
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necessary  for  a  power  project,  engineers  pro- 
pose building  a  dam  vising  the  basic  prln- 
ciple  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  the  hard- 
ware that  goes  with  It.  The  water  would  build 
up  behind  the  datn  during  the  Incoming  tide, 
pnd  after  the  tide  ebbed,  the  Impounded 
water  would  be  released  through  turbine  gen- 
erators. But  since  the  tide  pealcs  only  twice 
a  day,  the  key  to  tidal  power  becomes  how  to 
\ise  the  energy  when  It  Is  needed  most — 
during  peak  demand,  which  often  does  not 
correspond  to  tidal  cycles.  To  get  around 
this  problem,  engineers  have  devised  several 
"retiming"  schemes,  ranging  from  a  simple 
and  Inexpensive  pumped  storage  system  to  a 
series  of  high-cost  storage  basins  buUt  be- 
hind the  dam.  The  penned-up  water  would 
then  be  released  through  the  turbines  at 
times  of  peak  demand. 

No  one  knows  what  effect  tampering  with 
the  F^indy  tides  would  have  on  surrounding 
waters,  so  the  Canadian  report  calls  for 
much  more  detailed  sttidy  of  tidal  patterns 
In  the  area  and  the  project's  effect  on  one 
of  North  America's  largest  bird-feeding 
grounds. 

"Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  both  In- 
dicate they  are  in  agreement  with  the  need 
for  further  study  and  would  like  to  proceed," 
according  to  Les  Klrkpatrick,  president  of 
Nova  Scotia  Power  Corp.,  the  provlncially- 
owned  utility  that  is  leading  the  campaign 
for  Fundy  tidal  power.  Klrkpatrick  estimates 
that  such  power  would  cost  15  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour  at  the  Fundy  site — roughly 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  nuclear  power  and 
sharply  lower  than  the  18-to-20  mills  cost  ol 
power  from  fossil  fuels  In  Canada. 

FINANCING 

Raising  capital  Is  a  major  hurd!e,  but  Ed- 
mund de  Rothschild,  chairman  of  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  the  London  mer- 
chant bank,  has  already  annoimced  his  sup- 
port for  a  Bay  of  Fundy  project.  Rothschild, 
who  organized  the  financing  of  the  $950-mU- 
lion  ChurchUl  Falls,  Newfoundland,  hydro 
power  scheme  in  1968 — the  worlds  largest 
privately  developed  power  project — Joined  In 
a  $350,000  study  of  the  Fundy  proposal  and 
has  concluded  that  It  Is  feasible.  Power  from 
P^xndy  "will  happen  a  lot  sooner  than  many 
people  lin^lne,"  says  Rothschild.  Klrkpat- 
rick, tot  on*^4ookfi  for  Fundy  power  by  1985. 

Oaa4>roblem  for  Rothschild  and  Canadian 
proponents  of  tidal  power  will  be  overcom- 
ing wariness  among  Ottawa  officials,  who 
foresee  much  of  Pundy's  power  going  first  to 
New  England.  Moreover,  the  central  govern- 
ment can  point  to  the  dismal  history  of  tidal 
power  In  tho  U.S.  as  a  reason  to  hold  back. 
During  the  Depression,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  spent  $2.6  million  for  a  tidal  sys- 
tem study  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  between 
Maine  and  Canada,  but  Congress  refused  to 
approve  the  project,  contending  that  it  was 
uneconomical. 

Fundy  would  probably  cost  $2-bUlion  to 
*3-blllioE.  But  proponents  contend  that 
tidal  power,  like  hydro  power,  is  inflation 
proof  because  the  "fuel"  itself  is  free.  They 
also  say  that  a  tidal  plant  would  have  a  life 
span  of  at  least  60  years,  compared  with 
about  30  years  for  a  fossU-fuel  or  nuclear 
power  plant. 

In  a  tidal  plant,  the  hydrotnrblnes  would 
spin  at  only  200  rpm  Instead  of  the  3  600  rpm 
that  is  usual  In  fossil-fuel  and  nuclear  power 
plants.  The  much  slower  rate  doubles  to 
t.-iples  the  life  of  the  tidal  turbines.  More- 
over, advocates  say  that  tidal  power  would 
be  more  reliable  than  hydro  power;  the  lat- 
ter can  be  hampered  by  drought,  but  tidal 
power  relies  ou  the  luichanging  lunar  cycle. 

Aiuong  the  other  countries  worklnK  on 
t'.'-lal  power  are: 

FBANCE 

After  building  a  commercial -scale,  single - 
'lasin.  240-megawatt  plant  at  La  Ranee  In 
1966,  Electricity  de  France,  the  state-owned 
power  utility,  lost  Interest  because  oil  prices 
plummeted.  But  last  year,  It  dusted  ofr  plans 


that  call  for  a  6,000  Mw.  plant  powered  by  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  220-8q.-ml.  Bay  of  Mont- 
Salnt-Mlchel.  The  dammed-up  bay  would  be 
divided  Into  separate  basins.  As  the  tide  falls, 
water  collected  In  one  basin  would  flow  Into 
the  empty  second  basin,  driving  the  turbines 
In  the  dividing  dam.  When  the  second  basin 
Is  full,  the  water  v.ould  be  fed  out  at  low 
tide  through  the  turbines  In  the  sea  wall,  al- 
lowing the  utility  to  provide  power  for  almost 
24  hours. 

RrssiA 
Engineers  built  an  experimental  400-kw 
single-pool  unit  at  Kislaya  Ouba,  an  inlet 
off  the  Barents  Sea,  six  years  ago  and  are 
working  ou  a  feasibility  study  for  a  6.000- 
Mw.  project  at  Mezenskaya  Ouba,  in  the 
White  Sea  at  the  Artie  Circle.  It  would  help 
meet  the  peak  loads  of  the  northern  Euro- 
pean part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian  engi- 
neers are  also  considering  plans  for  a  giant 
10,000-AIw.  project  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
possibly  as  a  Joint  venture  with  the  Japan- 
ese. Only  huge  projects  make  economic  sexise 
to  the  Russians.  Says  Lev  Borlsovlch  Bern- 
stein, tidal  expert  at  the  Hydro-project  Insti- 
tute In  Moscow:  "Small  tidal  projects  are 
absurd — a  blacksmith  forging  an  Insect." 
Bernstein  refuses  to  dkcuss  the  cost  of 
Russia's  first  tidal  project,  saying,  'When 
you  do  an  experiment,  you  don't  ask  how 
many  dollars  per  kilowatt  hour  it  costs  .  .  . 
only  when  you  build  It  for  production.  Did 
you  ask  about  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  first 
airplane?" 

BniTAlX 

Eric  M.  Wilson  at  the  University  of  Salfcid 
and  Tliomas  Shaw  at  the  University  of 
Bristol  are  pushing  a  reluctant  government 
to  support  a  4.000-Mw.  double-pool  tidal 
plant  on  the  Severn  River  near  Bristol.  Shaw 
estimates  the  cost  at  about  $3.2-bllUon.  and 
WUson  says  the  plant  would  supply  4'i  to 
7';  of  Britair's  annual  electricity  consump- 
tion at  "competitive  rates." 

But  in  the  near  term,  tidal  power  support- 
ers are  looking  to  Canada  for  the  next  move. 
Plans  call  for  construction  of  a  6.000-Mw. 
tidal  plant  on  Fundy.  As  now  conceived,  a  5- 
ml.-loug  dam  would  be  built  across  Cobequld, 
a  small  bay  at  the  head  of  Fundy.  Sluice 
gates  In  the  dam  would  allow  water  in  to  fill 
a  pool.  As  the  tide  ebbs,  about  30 ',i  of  the 
water  would  be  released  through  the  tur- 
bines to  generate  electricity.  The  balance  of 
the  water  would  be  pumped  up  to  a  higher- 
level  storage  basin.  When  requiied,  this 
water  would  be  brought  down  through  the 
power  tvu-blnes  in  the  dam  Just  as  it  would 
be  in  a  conventional  hydro  operation.  "You 
can't  store  electricity,''  notes  Nova  Scotia 
Power's  Kiikpatrick.  "But  you  can  store 
water  at  a  height— which  is  potential 
energy." 

Klrkpatrick  and  other  Canadian  support- 
ers must  stiU  persuade  OUawa  that  It  makes 
economic  sense  to  develop  a  source  of  power 
that  would  be  used  primarily  by  New  Eng- 
land. But,  says  Nova  Scotia's  Premier  Gerald 
A.  Regan  optimistically:  "In  cooperation 
with  the  private  sector — such  as  the  Roths- 
childs— It  will  be  possible  to  raise  the  nionej 
to  develop  tidal  power  within  the  next  few 
years." 


TIME  FOR  ECONOMIC  REALISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  No- 
vember 10  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star-News,  there  appeared  an  excellent 
postelection  analysis  of  our  economic 
problems  and  the  hard  and  realistic  de- 
cisions which  have  to  be  made  if  we  are 
to  overcome  these  problems.  The  column 
was  written  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes. 

Mr.  Noyes  hit  the  nail  rigiit  on  the 
head  when  he  noted  the  American  people 
were  willing  enough  to  make  sacrifices  as 
long  as  they  were  convinced  It  would  do 
.so:ne  good.  However,  at  this  point,  the 


American  people  perceive  that  Govern- 
ment, particularly  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  as  being  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  demonstrate  the  leadership 
for  making  these  hard  decisions  so  nec- 
essary to  overcome  our  economic  woes.  I 
have  long  maintained  that  it  was  my 
belief  that  If  their  leaders  leveled  with 
them  concerning  the  severity  of  any 
crisis,  the  Am':»rican  people  would  be 
more  than  w  illing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  wliether  It  be  tough  wage  and 
price  controls,  gas  rationing,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Noyes'  column  is  particularly 
noteworthy  at  this  time  as  the  Congress 
settles  down  to  busine.ss  in  the  remain- 
ing days  of  1974.  Both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  should  heed 
the  words  of  Mr.  Noyes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ai'ticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OpiNiONs    or    Our    Columnists:    Time    for 
Economic  Reai.ism 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
The  hope  Is  that  now  that  the  election 
is  cr.t  of  the  way.   President  Ford  at  long 
last  get  down  to  the  hard  business  of  deal- 
ing with  the  worsening  economic  crisis.  The 
hope  Is  fine,   but  don't  laet  on  It.  For  the 
one   thing   the   administration   has   learned 
about  the  crisis  so  far  Is  that  it  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  about  It. 

It  really  hasn't  been  a  question  of  shrink- 
ing from  the  hard  decisions  at  election  time. 
The  truth  Is  that  Ford's  failure  to  come  up 
with  a  credible  program  to  deal  with  the 
simultaneous  Inflation  and  recession  un- 
doubtedly hurt  Republicans  at  the  polls,  de- 
spite the  President's  effort  to  pin  the  blame 
on  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 

The  country,  we  hear  from  all  sides,  is 
tired  of  inaction  and  buck-passing.  Most 
people  know  very  well  that  it  Is  not  their 
owii  profligacy  and  greed  that  is  the  catise 
of  the  trouble.  They  are  willing  enough  to 
make  sacrifices  as  long  as  they  are  convinced 
that  it  will  do  some  good — but  they  are  not 
convinced. 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  becoming  only  too 
obvious  that  Ford's  prescriptions  for  ciu-b- 
Ing  hiflation — mild  as  they  are — are  making 
the  recession  worse.  The  Old  Time  Religion 
approach,  squeezing  money  and  credit  and 
telling  people  to  clean  their  plates  and  not 
to  buy  anything.  Is  exactly  the  WTong  medi- 
cine, simply  because  it  Isn't  needed. 

Who  In  the  world  at  this  point  Is  wai>tlng 
food  and  buying  things  he  doesn't  need? 
Even  before  Ford  started  his  belt-tighten- 
ing routine,  the  farmers  were  going  broke, 
the  housing  and  automotive  Industries  were 
in  their  wor.-t  .shape  In  a  generation,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  was  headed  for  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Excessive  consumer  spending  and  exces- 
si\e  government  spending  quite  certainly  are 
not  the  real  causes  of  our  present  Inflation. 
It  IS  not  a  question  of  too  much  money  going 
in  search  of  tcx)  few  products.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, demand  in  the  country,  even  without 
presidential  encouragement,  is  being  .severely 
curtailed. 

Tlie  basic  cause  for  the  inflation,  most 
economists  agree,  is  an  enormous  rise  in 
the  cost  of  basic  commodities,  of  which  tiie 
cost  of  oil  Is  the  latest  and  most  dramatic. 
This,  on  top  of  the  normal — and  manage- 
able— v.age-price  inflation  that  we  have  beeu 
living  with  for  years,  is  the  problem  with 
which  Ford's  homey  prescriptions  fall  to  deal. 
One  of  the  difficulties,  of  couirse.  Is  that 
it  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  easily  dealt 
witli  strictly  In  terms  of  domestic  economic 
policy.  No  amount  of  cooperation  between 
the  administration  and  the  new  Congress  is 
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going  to  do  much  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
Arab  oil.  And  no  amount  of  pious  exhorta- 
tion to  the  American  consumer  Is  going  to 
redress  the  large  and  growing  imbalance  In 
vnir  international  balance  of  payments. 

To  be  sure,  if  we  all  drive  less  and  tui-n 
down  our  thermostats,  it  will  do  a  little  good. 
But  the  administration  is  half-hearted  in 
it'-  advocacy  of  even  such  marginal  remedies. 

It  is  not  easy,  after  all.  to  preach  austerity 
Bt  a  time  when  petroleum  reserves  are  at 
811  Bii-iime  high  and  the  oil  companies  are 
urging  dealers  to  sell  gas  at  lower  prices 
.sei'f.i  days  a  week.  Significantly,  John  Saw- 
l\lll.  the  only  member  of  the  administration 
to  speak  up  for  effective  conservation  nieas- 
iireB,  was  ilie  first  to  get  the  boot. 
.  The  prescriptions  lor  curbing  inflation 
y.ill  fail  if  Ford's  analysis  of  the  kind  of 
inflation  we  are  experiencing  is  wrong.  But 
even  worse,  the  condition  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole  surely  will  continue  to  decline  as 
long  as  Inflation  continues  to  be  regarded  as 
far  more  threatening  than  the  developing 
recession. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  ad- 
ministration leaders  have  brought  them- 
selves to  admit  that  there  Is  a  recession, 
much  less  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
cautious  tinkering  with  the  economy  was 
hastening  the  decline.  The  attitude.  In  fact, 
has  been  chillingly  reminiscent  of  the  fat- 
uous optimism  of  the  Hoover  White  House 
in  1930.  And  the  one  thing  that  the  election 
may  do  is  to  stimulate  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal by  the  administration  of  where  we 
really  stand. 


THESIS  ON  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Harland  Cleveland,  a  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  NATO  and  I  recently  attended  the 
Williamsburg  Conference  in  Hong  Kong. 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  just  joined  the  Aspen 
Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  to  di- 
i-ect  a  new  program  in  international 
afifaii's.  In  an  interesting  article  based  on 
his  Maxwell  Lecture  at  the  1974  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  of  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  past  president,  he  presents 
an  interesting  tliesis  on  leadership.  I 
think  we  can  all  benefit  from  his  ideas. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formative and  thought-provoking  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Do  You  Get  Evebybody  in  on  the  Act 
AND  Still  Get  Some  Action 
(By  Harlan  Cleveland) 
J         There  was  a  time,  celebrated  In  song  and 
*      story,    when    leadership    was    entrusted    to 
"leaders."  Their  numbers  were  tiny,  their 
information  scarce,  their  expertise  primitive, 
the  range  of  their  options  narrow,  the  reach 
of  their  power  marginal,  the  scale  of  their 
actions  limited.  But  they  were  at  least  In 
charge. 

In  Aristotle's  Athens,  Confucius'  China, 
Cicero's  Rome,  Charlemagne's  Europe,  and 
Jefferson's  Virginia,  the  educated  and  afflu- 
ent few  did  the  social  planning  and  made 
the  destiny  decisions — actions  that  made  the 
ditference  between  war  and  peace,  poverty 
and  prosperity,  Individual  freedom  and  col- 
lective coercion,  minority  rights  and  ma- 
jority rule.  The  uneducated  "Lower  Orders ' 
of  slaves  and  servants  and  peasants  and 
■vorkers  and  tradesmen,  were  not  expected 
nnd  did  not  expect  to  join  In  the  elegant 
ronversations  about  policy.  Aristotle,  Con- 
fucius, Cicero,  Charlemagne  and  Jeff'erson 
would  have  been  equally  baffled  by  Paul 
Appleby's  definition  of  policy  as  the  decisions 


that  are  made  at  your  level  and  higher.  In 
the  vertical,  presystems  society,  dogma,  doc- 
trine and  dictation  were  the  natiu-al  style  of 
leadership. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  in  the  colorful 
story  of  people  working  together  to  make 
things  happen,  the  process  we  now  call  mod- 
ernization made  the  vertical  society  obso- 
lete. Man-as-manag3r  had  to  learn  how  to 
manage  the  complexity  which  man-as-scleu- 
tlst-and-englneer  and  man-as-edvtcator  were 
making  physically  and  psychologically  pos- 
sible, lu  a  world  of  inter-continental  con- 
flict, gigantic  cities,  congested  living,  and 
large  and  fragile  systems  of  all  kinds,  the 
traditional  modes  of  Iradership,  featuring 
recommendations  up  and  orders  down,  sim- 
ply couldn't  work  very  well.  Nobody  could 
be  fully  in  charge  of  anything,  and  the 
iiorlzontal  society  was  born. 

The  key  to  the  management  of  complexity 
was  the  division  of  labor  and  the  training 
of  specialists:  the  benefits  of  "moderniza- 
tion" were  available  only  to  societies  which 
educated  most  of  their  people  to  function 
as  specialists  In  a  division  of  labor  economy. 
In  the  modernized  societies,  machines  started 
taking  over  tlte  drudgery — the  copy  work, 
the  repetitive  processes,  the  predictable 
functions — and  the  work  left  for  human 
beings  to  do  was  the  improvising,  the  look- 
ing-ahead,  the  wondering  and  inventing  and 
Instltutlon-bullding.  And  thus  there  came  to 
pass.  In  the  twentieth-century  A.D.,  slaveless 
societies  which  responded  to  a  technological 
Imperative  by  givhig  citizenship  to  all  theh* 
people,  and  legislating  education  as  an  en- 
titlement for  all  their  citizens. 

But  when  every  man,  and  now  every 
woman,  too,  is  entitled  to  earn  through  edu- 
cation a  ticket  of  admission  to  citizenship, 
leadership  is  now  the  province  not  of  a  few 
hundred  nobles  or  a  few  thousand  land- 
holders but  an  aristocracy  of  achievement 
measured  hi  the  mUUons.  Participation  in 
decision-making  is  not  a  club  but  a  crowd. 
And  the  primary  puzzle  of  modern  planning 
is  revealed:  How  do  you  get  everybody  In  on 
t!ie  act  and  still  get  some  action? 

The  contemporary  clamor  to  be  hi  on  the 
act  is  certaUily  impressive.  In  business,  cus- 
tomers are  freer  to  complain,  stockholders 
are  more  numerous  and  less  compliant,  a 
remarkable  number  of  insured  citizens  think 
they  understand  no-fault,  and  nearly  every 
automobUe  owner  has  a  plan  for  gas  ration- 
ing, or  knows  for  a  fact  that  It  isn't  neces- 
sary. More  and  more  parents  have  a  world 
population  policy.  Students  want  to  mould 
their  own  curriculum.  Environmental  groups, 
carefully  avoiding  questions  about  who  they 
represent,  are  articulate  and  effective  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  Gifford  Plnchot  and 
Teddy  Rooeevelt.  New  kinds  and  colon  of 
people  are  breaking  through  the  oligoi>oly  of 
Influence  long  controlled  by  btislnessmen  and 
male  lawyers  from  early-arriving  ethnic 
groups.  Even  those  deadly  predictable  cir- 
cuses, otir  national  political  conventions, 
grow  In  Interest  and  deconmi  as  minori- 
ties and  women  fill  more  delegate  slots  and 
TV  coverage  enhances  the  risk  that  a  dele- 
gate will  be  seen  making  a  deal  or  picking 
his  nose  in  10  million  living  rooms  at  once. 

Openness,  then,  la  the  buzzword  of 
modernization.  In  its  firmament  the  deities 
are  the  public  hearing,  the  news  conference, 
the  investigative  reporter,  Meet  the  Press  and 
Face  the  Nation  and  Issues  and  Ansicers  and 
The  Advocates.  Its  devils  are  also  familiar: 
smoke-filled  rooms,  secret  plans,  hidden  or 
edited  tapes. 

In  consequence,  compared  to  a  generation 
or  even  a  decade  ago,  most  public  officials  are 
more  Inclined  now  to  ask  themselves,  before 
acti-.g,  how  their  actions  would  look  on  the 
front  page  of  tlie  Washington  Post  or  on 
the  evening  newscast.  Even  Vice-President 
Agnew  conceded  that  taking  cash  from  con- 
tractors might  be  wrong  If  Judged  by  what  he 
called  post-Watergale  moral  standards.  No 


one  doubts  that  enhancing  the  risk  of  public 
exposure  will  Improve  the  private  behavior 
public  executives,  as  they  ask  themselves. 
"How  would  /  feel  about  this  action  if  every 
one  was  able  to  see  me  take  It?"  And  in 
private  enterprise  affected  with  the  public 
interest,  executives  are  also  bound  to  be 
Influenced  by  the  cautionary  tales  they  read 
with  their  breakfast  coffee.  The  moral  ol 
Watergate  is  clear  enough :  If  the  validity  ol 
your  action  depends  ou  Its  •?ecrecy,  better 
decide  to  do  something  else. 

But  fae  openness  movement  has  gone  be- 
yond this  nationwide  sensitivity  trahilng.  It 
lias  now  produced  a  rising  tide  of  proposed 
"Sunshine  Laws."  in  a  good  many  states  in 
the  U.S.  Congre>*.  The  Hawaii  version  ol 
such  a  IhW.  built  partly  on  the  model  sug- 
se.sted  by  Common  Cause,  wovild  make  it  a 
crime  for  public  officials  to  have  a  private 
meeting  of  any  sort  wlthotit  giving  advance 
notice  and  inviting  the  press  and  public. 

Two  legislators,  passing  each  other  In  the 
corridor  of  the  State  Capitol,  woiUd  literal!:' 
be  forbidden  to  discuss  with  each  other — un- 
less seven  days'  public  notice  had  been  given 
and  the  subject  to  be  discussed  had  been 
their  attention  in  their  official  capacitieF. 
advertised — any  matter  likely  to  come  to 
Any  official  oi  general  government  would 
thus  have  to  stick  to  pleasantries  about  the 
weather,  and  that  topic  may  soon  be  pro- 
scribed by  developments  that  enable  govern- 
ments to  modify  ilie  weather  at  human 
command. 

This  brand  of  sunshine — moonshine  might 
better  descrlije  it — is  the  product  of  linear 
thinking  carried  to  the  limits  of  absurdity: 
If  more  openness  improves  the  quality  and 
relevance  and  fairness  and  acceptability  ol 
public  policy,  total  openness  Is  bound  to  pro- 
dttce  the  best  policy  of  all.  The  logic  Is  appar- 
ently compelling,  and  a  remarkable  amount 
of  emotional  steam  has  been  generated  In 
its  support. 

But  there  are  costs  as  well  as  benefits  in 
more  openness.  An  open  meeting  is  likely  to 
be  large.  The  larger  it  is,  the  higher  the  ratio 
of  emotion  to  reason,  nonsense  to  common 
sense.  An  open  meeting  Tavors  simple  formu- 
lations over  complicated  ones,  certainty  over 
ambiguity,  the  loud-mouth  over  the  reflec- 
tive private  person.  An  open  meeting  is  more 
likely  to  generate  confrontation  than  com- 
promise, liable  to  result  In  inaction  rather 
than  action. 

In  sum,  the  procedures  of  openness  are 
well  designed  to  stop  things,  and  iU  designed 
to  get  things  moving — unless  the  consensus 
for  action  has  been  built  In  private  ahead  of 
time. 

It  Is  not  easy,  I  find,  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject without  being  misunderstood.  I  have 
complained  for  years,  in  writing  and  at 
length,  about  the  malignant  effect  of  secrecy 
upon  public  policy.  In  a  paper  for  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  a  colleague  and  I  have 
argued  that  secrecy,  and  too-smaU  circles 
of  consultation,  may  have  been  the  main 
reason  for  some  of  the  classic  booboos  of  our 
time — the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  the  escalation 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  shock  In 
Japan,  and  of  course  the  opera  bouffe  called 
Watergate. 

But  a  couple  of  decades  of  experience  with 
opermess  and  the  participatory  mode  sug- 
gests that  it  is  high  time  we  faced  the  next 
question:  How  much  Is  enough? 

In  most  areas  of  social  and  economic  and 
political  concern,  we  are  nowhere  near  the 
limits  of  useful  openness.  But  the  evidence 
Is  piling  up  that  the  very  great  benefits  of 
openness  and  wide  participation  are  beinp 
oiTset  by  the  risks  of  making  it  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  get  done  the  complicated 
things  that  have  to  be  done  U  we  are  going 
to  protect  oiu-  surroundings,  our  bodies  and 
our  selves. 

We  want  more  op<>nnes,s.  that's  clear.  But 
as  the  French  sa\,  "II  faut  voulolr  les  con- 
sequences de  ce  qu6n  veut."  In  one  language 
or  another,  every  child  learns  the  lesson: 
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You  must  not  only  want  what  you  want,  you 
mxist  want  what  It  leads  to. 

Let's  look  honestly  at  some  disturbing  ex- 
Hinplcs  at  what  our  experiments  In  openness 
rre  leading  to: 

First.  It  is  obviously  easier  and  more  fun, 
I 'J  advocate  openness  than  to  use  It.  The  stu- 
feiit  movement  of  the  late  19603  achieved 
in  college  and  university  decision-making, 
-.n'toh  opportunity  for  student  participation 
all  over  the  county.  But  an  honest  reckoning 
111  1^74  v.oHld  have  to  feature  the  massive 
sturient  absenteeism  from  the  committee 
niee  lings  where  budgets  and  curricula  are 
made. 

Second  Public-interest  lawyers  and  a  cll- 
mute  of  litigious  paranoia  have  brought  the 
courts  into  public  administration  In  a  big 
way.  Some  of  the  sort-rtm  results  are  gratify- 
ing, but  do  we  want  what  It  leads  to?  The 
longer-run  effect  is  to  cause  every  public 
agency  (and  many  semi-public  ones,  such 
as  foundations)  to  write  down  all  its  pro- 
cedures, to  put  greater  power  in  the  hands  of 
lawyers  and  management  specialists,  and  to 
generate  in  consequence  a  Jerky  and  arthritic 
condition. 

The  progress  of  this  muscle -binding  disease 
can  now  be  traced  clinically:  Rights  are  ad- 
Judged  to  be  better  protected  when  they  are 
written:  if  they  are  written  down,  they  have 
to  be  scrupulously  fair  to  the  equal  and  un- 
equal alike:  exceptions  are  then  Increasingly 
frowned  on,  or  bucked  to  higher  authority, 
or  taken  to  court:  the  professional  planners 
and  executives  lose  the  flexibility  and  dUcre- 
tion  which  attracted  them  to  their  profes- 
sions in  the  first  place:  they  drift  away,  to  be 
replaced  by  instruction-reading  machines  in 
human  form:  the  moral  climate  degenerates 
with  the  widespread  feeling  that  whatever 
really  needs  to  be  done  is  obviously  impos- 
sible, the  conviction  that  whatever  is  wrong 
It  must  be  somebody  elses  turn  to  fix  it. 

Third.  The  passion  for  public  hearings  too 
much  of  the  time,  serves  only  the  purpose  of 
having  held  a  public  hearing  so  that  it  can- 
not be  later  said  that  a  public  hearing  was 
not  held.  Occasionally,  the  public  hearing  ac- 
tually attracts  an  audience:  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  news  reports  feature  the  most  ex- 
treme and  partisan  statements  heard,  and 
Ignore  as  unnewsworthy  the  voices  of  reason 
and  counsels  of  compromise.  The  provoking 
and  advertUing  of  controversy  is  not  the 
same  as  "openness."  but  It  is  a  hallowed 
tradition  of  Journalism  that  if  there  is  no 
controversy,  if  there  Is  merely  cooperation 
and  compromise  and  consensus,  the  process 
must  not  be  open  enough. 

Fourth.  Voting  is  in  vogue,  and  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  reign.  Some  days  I  think  Gen- 
eral Robert's  little  book  Is  the  most  subver- 
sive volume  In  the  university  library,  so  use- 
ful Is  it  to  those  who  would  cloak  a  do-noth- 
ing purpose  in  the  tlnfoU  of  procedure. 

The  trouble  with  writing  everything  down 
In  whereas  clauses  and  then  voting  on  some 
clear  proposition  is  that  It  eliminates  from 
the  process  of  getting  things  done  the  very 
ambiguities  which  leave  room  for  discretion, 
improvisation,  imagination  and  plain  com- 
mon   sense.    Sigmund    Preud    was   probably 
right  when  he  defined  maturity  as  the  ability 
to  live  with  ambiguity.  But  If  he  had  not 
mixed  this  perception  with  all  the  talk  about 
sex,  his  books  never  would  have  sold  I  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  sell  the  notion  that 
Freud's  definition  of  maturity  Is  the  essence 
of  the  executive  function,  and  It's  a  hard  sale 
In  some  Pacific  islands,  the  villagers  do  not 
have  ready  access  to  Roberts  Rules,  and  they 
do   not  share  our  Western  enthusiasm   for 
dividing  a  meeting  In  two  by  voting.  To  plan 
an  Important  operation,  the  vlUagers  gather 
in  a  circle  and  the  village  elder  solicits  what 
we  moderns  would  call  input  from  all  cou- 
''enied.  Gradually,  those  who  are  not  much 
concerned  with  the  particular  decision  will 
edge  their  way  to  the  perimeter,  while  those 
whose  oxen  might  be  gored  press  toward  the 
center  to  make  themselves  felt. 
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When  the  talk,  and  the  participants,  are 
thoroughly  exhausted,  the  leader  suggests  a 
consensus;  If  he  guesses  wrong,  the  talk  re- 
sumes until  those  really  concerned  decide  to 
compromise  or  silently  acquiesce.  At  this 
point,  In  the  participatory  West,  we  would 
destroy  the  consensus  by  Insisting  the  meet- 
ing end  with  a  recorded  vote — giving  an  equal 
voire  to  those  who  care  less,  dividing  a  many- 
sided  complexity  Into  »  two-sided  slmpllflca- 
tlon,  freezing  in  Its  Intranslgeance  the  losing 
minority,  moulding  the  future  by  political 
arithmetic  rather  than  the  reasoning  con- 
sciences of  the  human  beings  concerned. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  those  International 
organizations  where  the  Western  nations  im- 
posed a  parliamentary  model  for  administra- 
tive decision-making,  there  is  much  voting 
but  little  action;  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
Is  of  course  the  prime  example.  But  in  those 
international  bodies  which  tend  to  act  by 
consensus  and  expect  their  executives  to  take 
a  policy  lead  (the  World  Bank  Is  one  kind  of 
example,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  another) 
major  actions  are  taken  and  very  large  budg- 
ets are  spent  by  processes  that  Involve  little 
or  no  voting. 

For  some  purposes,  voting  may  still  be  the 
best  and  fairest  way  to  make  decisions.  It  l.s 
hard  to  improve  on.  voting  as  a  way  of  select- 
ing those  who  will  act  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives In  a  legislature  where  public 
policies  must  be  negotiated  and  agreed.  But 
for  those  so  chosen,  and  especially  for  the 
executives  and  experts  who  suggest  the 
policies  and  carry  them  out,  procedures  of 
consensus  better  fit  the  complex  Issues  and 
variant  interests  Involved  In  the  macroprob- 
lems  of  modernization  than  our  Western 
tradition  of  choosing  up  two  sides  in  an  ad- 
versary process. 

Fifth.  The  ease  with  which  procedure  be- 
comes the  sxirrogate  for  substance.  In  the  Age 
of  Participation,  makes  it  easier  to  prevail 
with  a  negative  than  with  a  positive  program 
of  action. 

You  will  have  noticed,  ia  your  own  experi- 
ence, that  a  person  who  disagrees  with  what 
you  are  doing  will  almost  never  say  he  or  she 
disagrees  with  what  you  are  dohig.  The  com- 
plaint usually  turns  up  In  camouflage.  You 
faUed  to  follow  the  correct  (that  is.  \^Tltten) 
procedures;  you  did  not  consult  his,  or  her. 
group,  or  at  least  not  early  enough  or  long 
enough,  or  with  Its  authorized  represent- 
atives; you  neglected  to  prepare,  in  the 
proper  form,  a  PPBS  Justification,  an  en- 
vironmental assessment,  a  PERT  chart;  you 
omitted  to  quantify  the  costs  and  benefits, 
request  the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  call 
a  public  hearing,  or  provide  the  requisite 
number  of  copies. 

Procedural  objections,  even  trivial  ones,  can 
be  devastating  to  a  plan  of  action.  Especially 
In  a  large  meeting,  most  of  those  present  are 
sufficiently  inattentive,  apathetic,  confused, 
or  hungry  to  favor  postponement  of  action 
by  means  which  do  not  require  hard  think- 
ing about  the  substantive  action  proposed. 

The  power  of  opermess  to  smother  action 
is  not  all  bad.  ^lany  proposed  actions  ought 
to  be  stopped,  and  it's  nice  that  we  have 
invented  so  effective  a  way  of  blocking  them. 
If  the  people  gathered  around  the  cro.««  at 
Oethsemane  had  been  able  to  participate 
with  20th  century  knowhow  in  the  decision 
whether  the  Saviour  should  b©  crucified. 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  would  never  have 
made  the  Christian  calendar.  Some  bright 
Apostle  could  readily  have  created  a  parlia- 
mentary impasse  that  even  the  Remans 
couldn't  have  untangled. 

Sixth.  The  Age  of  Participation  Is  pro- 
duclng  lifetime  tenure  for  nearly  everyone. 
If  the  essence  of  hunaan  rights  is  fairness 
and  equality,  then  it  Is  clearly  out  of  order 
to  dlscrhnlnate  between  those  who  function 
well  and  those  who  function  poorly,  and 
preferable  to  reward  rather  thpn  release  the 
weaker  members  of  the  team. 

I  have  been  struck  in  recent  years  with  the 
williagnesi  of  .students  and  colleagues  to  sign 


perttlons  In  defense  of  teachers  who  are  by 
common  (private)  knowledge  leea  than  fully 
comtietent.  Just  when  their  contracts  are 
being  quietly  and  compassionately  termi- 
nated to  protect  the  rights  of  future  stu- 
dents to  the  best  available  teaching.  The  aca- 
demic executive  has  two  options — to  take  on 
the  protestors,  publicly  explain  the  teacher's 
weaknesses,  and  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
court  as  defendant  In  a  defamation  suit,  or 
infiict  the  inferior  teacher  on  the  next  30 
years  of  students.  In  too  many  cases,  the 
second  option  looks  most  Inviting — short- 
run  benefits  traded  for  long-run  trouble 
often  do.  And  each  such  choice  brings  our 
society  closer  to  participatory  mediocrity. 

The  very  great  benefits  of  c^ermess  and 
wide  participation  are  flawed,  then,  by  apa- 
thy  and  non-participation,  by  muscle-blnd- 
ing  legalisms,  by  processes  which  polarize  two 
adversary  sides,  by  an  excess  of  voting  and 
parliamentary  procedure,  by  the  nay-saying 
power  of  procedural  objections,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  mediocrity — and  one  thing 
more.  It  seems  clear  now  that  very  wide  con- 
sultation tends  to  discourage  Innovation  and 
favor  standpattlsm. 

The  mythology  of  the  matter  has  it  the 
other  way  around.  More  openness  in  decision- 
making is  a  radical  litany;  yet  the  multlpll- 
cation  of  those  consulted  seems  usually  to 
side-track  radical  reform.  An  action  proposal, 
especially  if  it  is  new  and  unfamiliar,  will 
seem  threatening  or  at  least  poetponable  to  a 
large  majority  of  previously  unlnvolved  par- 
ticipants in  the  discussion. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  so  many  memorable 
public  policy  hiltlatlves  (In  foreign  policy,  I 
think  the  Marshall  Plan.  Point  Foxu-.  Open 
Skie.s.  The  World  Weather  Watch,  and  The 
Nuclear  Test  Ban)  began  as  the  products  of 
hunch  and  thlnklng-out-loud  rhetoric,  with 
most  of  the  professional  staff  work  and  the 
domestic  and  foreign  consultations  following 
after.  If  tlie  statesmen  Involved  had  con- 
sulted widely  before  launching  them,  some  or 
all  of  these  great  Ideas  might  weU  have  died 
in  the  womb.  Too  many  people,  in  Washing- 
ton and  abroad,  would  have  said.  "Let's  study 
it  some  more." 

Bold  Initiatives  for  change  are  thus  likely 
to  be  Inhibited  by  wide-open  debate  about 
whether  change  is  desirable,  and  In  which 
direction.  Yet  let  us  again  remember  that 
openness  Is  well  designed  to  stop  foolish 
change.  Wider  consultation  would  almost 
certainly  have  killed  the  Bay  of  Pigs  opera- 
tion, drastically  modified  the  Vietnam  esca- 
lation, and  illuminated  the  grotesquerle  at 
Watergate  for  the  foolish  scheme  every  one, 
including  the  President,  later  Judged  It  to 
have  been. 

The  paradox  of  participation  Is  here— and 
if  it  has  the  ring  of  truth,  that  is  because 
truth  always  comes  in  paradoxical  packages. 
A  true  dilemma  can  never  be  solved  by 
choosing  one  of  Its  horns  and  ignoring  the 
other.  In  a  Portuguese  bullfight  the  man 
who  tried  to  swing  himself  over  the  on- 
coming buU  by  grasping  only  one  or  its 
horns  would  have  to  be  superhuman  to 
bring  it  off.  But  If  he  can  catch  hold  of 
both  horns  at  once,  a  reasonsUbly  athletic 
bullfighter  can  vault  over  the  bull  with 
grace,  applause  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  paradox  of  participation  is  not  so 
easily  surmounted— nor  Is  applause  for  the 
feat  so  freely  given.  But  the  principle  ap- 
plies: For  the  modern  leader,  neither  tight 
secrecy  nor  wide-open  referendum  is  a  viable 
policy. 

The  trouble  of  coiu-se  Is  that  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  p>eople  consider  one  pure 
option  or  the  other  to  be  a  matter  of  high 
principle  in  Itself.  Just  now  President  Nixon 
is  making  a  principle  out  of  confidentiality; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  others 
are  pushing  sunshine  laws.  It  is  too  easy  to 
■  take  a  position,"  "be  decisive,"  "stand  on 
principle."  The  leader's  task  is  more  com- 
plicated and  more  Interesting:  To  produce, 
through    many-sided    consensus,    decisions 
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that  will  "stick" — that  Is,  will  be  accepted 
and  carried  Into  action  by  those  whose  In- 
terests are  involved. 

It  is  wryly  said  of  academic  politics  that 
the  men  of  honor  always  seem  to  be  out- 
numbered by  the  men  of  principle.  The 
wider  politics  of  citizenship  and  public  af- 
:."iirs  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  loud 
aiid  effective  defenders  of  overriding  prin- 
ciples. The  leader's  unique  function  is  to 
fqii.ish  together  all  the  overriding  princi- 
ples, push  them  through  that  narrow  pipe- 
line called  policy  and  extrude  them  out  the 
other  end  as  viable  action.  That  requires  a 
steadier  sense  of  direction,  wider  consulta- 
tion, more  unremitting  toil  and  unrewarded 
lioraework,  and  more  willingness  to  forego 
an  ego  trip,  than  merely  deciding  and  an- 
nouclng  what  Is  "right." 

The  wise  leader  will  not  make  a  principle 
out  of  openness,  or  secrecy  either.  He,  and 
she.  will  use  openness  to  frustrate  short- 
range  schemes  and  end-runs  by  narrow  In- 
terests around  the  public  good.  But  the 
leader  who  expects  bold  and  imaginative 
long-range  thinking  to  come  out  of  a  town 
meeting  bad  better  look  for  some  other  line 
of  work. 


ALEXANDER  M.  BICKEL— CONSULT- 
ANT TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  the  Nation  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  suf- 
fered a  profound  loss.  Prof.  Alexander  M. 
Bickel,  who  was  Sterling  Professor  of 
Law  at  Yale  University  and  a  consultant 
to  the  subcommittee,  died  on  that  day. 

Professor  Bickel  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  from  October  1967,  the  year  the 
subcommittee  was  created,  imtil  his 
death.  He  contributed  importantly  to  the 
laying  of  plans  for  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee and  advising  on  fundamental 
constitutional  issues  and  defining  the 
proper  boundaries  for  the  operation  of 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine. 

Tlie  subcommittee's  announcement  of 
Professor  Bickel  s  appointment,  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1967,  contained  these  words: 

Professor  Bickel  Is  without  question  one  of 
the  country's  leading  authorities  on  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  American 
governmental  processes.  He  is  virtuaUy  with- 
out peer  In  regard  to  his  scholarly  achieve- 
ments and  the  high  esteem  his  many  books 
and  articles  have  earned  for  him  among  his 
colleagues  throughout  the  country.  His  aca- 
demic background,  past  government  service, 
and  dedication  to  constitutional  government 
uniquely  qualify  him  to  advise  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  studies. 

Professor  Bickel.  throughout  the  7 
years  of  his  association  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  brought 
to  its  work  a  priceless  insight  and  a  wis- 
dom wliich  added  immeasurably  to  the 
subcommittee's  studies  and  enriched  our 
understanding  of  American  government. 
His  premature  death  at  the  age  of  49.  at 
the  height  of  a  brilliant  career,  i.s  a  deep 
loss  to  the  subcommittee  and  to  the 
country.  His  wise  guidance  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Many  persons  liave  acclaimed  Profes- 
sor Bickels  brilliance  of  mind  and  his 
iiiipressive  attainments,  as  I  do  now.  In 
addition.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
liim  for  his  personal  qualities,  for  not 
only  did  he  earn  the  great  admiration 
and  respect  of  those  who  knew  his  work, 
but  also  his  warm,  courteous,  and  unas- 


suming manner,  his  wit  and  humor,  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers and  its  staff,  I  express  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Bickel,  to  his  two  daughters,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  arti- 
cles concerning  Professor  Bickel  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Star-News  on  October  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  8,  1974) 

.^lex.snder  m.  bickel  dles;  constitvtionai. 

Law  Expert 

New  Haven,  November  7. — .Alexander  M. 
Bickel,  Yale's  Sterling  Professor  of  Law  and 
one  of  the  country's  pre-eminent  authorities 
on  the  Constitution,  died  today  of  cancer  at 
his  home.  He  was  49  years  old. 

In  Washington,  the  death  of  Professor 
Bickel,  a  provocative  and  Influential  scholar 
who  participated  in  the  successful  defense 
of  The  New  York  Times  in  the  controversial 
Pentagon  papers  case  in  1971,  brought  an 
expression  of  bereavement  from  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  E.  Burger. 

"This  is  a  great  loss  to  the  law  and  the 
country,"  the  Chief  Justice  said  In  a  state- 
ment. 

His  death  was  also  mourned  by  Kingman 
Brewster  Jr.,  the  president  of  Yale,  who 
said: 

"One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life 
hns  been  to  be  a  fellow  student  and  col- 
league of  Alexander  Bickel  both  at  Harv.ird 
and  at  Yale.  His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss 
to  his  friends,  his  collep.gues  and  to  the 
nation." 

Surviving  Professor  Bickel  are  liis  widow, 
the  former  Josephine  Ann  (Joanne)  Napo- 
lino;  and  two  daughters,  Prancesca  Ann  and 
Claudia  Rose. 

The  funeral  wlU  be  private.  A  memorial 
service  will  be  held  Sunday,  Nov.  17.  at  3 
P.M.  In  the  auditorium  at  the  Yale  Law 
School. 


Constitutional  Conservative 
(By  Lawi'euce  Van  Gelder) 

In  politics  a  liberal  Democrat,  in  legal 
philosophy  a  constitutional  conservative. 
Alexander  Mordecal  Bickel  was  a  lawyer  and 
scholar  whose  thoughts,  speeches  and  writ- 
ings were  addressed  to  some  of  the  foremost 
issues  of  his  day  .ind  resounded  with  pro- 
found impact  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
government  whose  fundamental  document 
he  interpreted  so  impressively. 

And,  while  his  ideas  and  argiiments  fig- 
ured formidably  in  the  nation  and  the  legal 
community  at  large,  the  slight,  urbane  Pro- 
iesoor  Bickel  also  struck  those  who  witnessed 
liim  m  his  classroom  role  as  arresting  and 
memorable. 

•He  is  bright,  witty  end  offputting.  all 
at  the  same  time."  said  the  winter,  1961. 
issue  of  The  Yale  Law  Report.  "And  he  is 
mesmeric.  To  counteract  the  Intellectual 
subtlety  of  his  case  analysis,  he  paces  the 
platform,  puffs  a  cigaret.  thrusts  his  thumbs 
inside  his  vest,  or  swings  In  concentric  cir- 
cles a  small  object  at  the  end  of  a  key 
chain." 

In  general,  it  was  the  cot^.trast  between  his 
avowed  political  liberalism  and  his  construc- 
tional conservatism  that  struck  sparks.  With 
a  flair  for  Intellectual  Jousting,  he  ono 
leplled  to  a  Yale  colleague  who  had  attacked 
him  for  "antediluvian"  views  on  Integration 
by  saying.  "I  would  lose  my  way  intellectii- 
aily  if  I  started  thinking  about  the  political 
impact  of  my  position." 

A    CRmC    or    WARKC.V 

Typically,  his  scholarly  criticisms  of  tha 
Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 


ren shocked  its  liberal  admirers.  He  said  be 
had  come  to  doubt  that  "Judicial  supremacy 
can  work  and  Is  tolerable  In  large  areas  of 
social  policy."  Courts,  he  maintained,  should 
let  society  advance  empirically. 

In  recent  years,  his  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  whenever  vacancies  occurred  In 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  in  1972,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger,  who  had  succeeded  Chief  Justice 
Warren  named  Professor  Bickel  to  a  blue  rib- 
bon committee  that  recommended  creation 
of  a  "national  court  of  appeals"  to  screen 
out  and  dispose  of  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
high  court's  caseload. 

Outside  the  legal  community.  Professor 
Bickel  was  best  known  for  bis  participation 
on  behalf  of  The  Times  In  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers case.  Confronted  with  an  unprecedented 
Government  endeavor  to  block  news  articles 
prior  to  publication  on  the  ground  of  na- 
tional security.  Professor  Bickel  characteris- 
tically refrained  from  an  absolutist  approach. 

Eschewing  the  argument  that  the  First 
Amendment  shielded  the  press  absolutely,  be 
told  the  Supreme  Court  that  if  the  President 
had  any  "inherent  power"  to  enjoin  the 
press,  its  exercise  must  be  limited  to  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  He  proposed  a  stand- 
ard whereby  "prior  restraints"  could  be  Im- 
posed only  when  pubUcation  would  have  the 
"direct.  Immediate  and  visible"  result  of 
causing  grave  harm  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bickel  insisted  that  the  dangers  cited 
by  the  Government — that  future  diplomatic 
initiatives  might  suffer  or  that  the  coiuse  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  might  be  lengthened  as 
a  result  of  publication  of  the  contents  of  the 
study  on  origins  of  the  war — were  too  remote 
from  the  publication  to  warrant  suppression. 

Of  the  six  Justices  who  sustained  the  right 
to  publish,  three  took  an  absolutist  position, 
and  three — William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  Potter 
Stewart  and  Byron  R.  White — took  stands 
close  to  that  advanced  by  Professor  Bickel. 

Professor  Bickel  also  spoke  out  on  a  niim- 
ber  of  occasions  during  the  height  of  the 
Watergate  controversy.  In  July,  1973,  he 
maintained  that  President  Nixon  had  no 
right  to  withhold  from  the  Senate  Water- 
gate committee  some  White  House  tapes  that 
showed  evidence  of  criminal  activity. 

He  was,  however,  one  of  the  few  lawyers 
to  hold  publicly  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  a  right 
to  dismiss  Archibald  Cox  as  Watergate  prose- 
cutor, calling  It  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  Pres- 
ident's right  to  dismiss  an  employee. 

Professor  Bickel 's  expertise  in  United 
States  legal  and  constitutional  history  took 
him  frequently  to  Washington  to  testify  be- 
fore Congressional  committees  on  such  di- 
verse subjects  as  the  President's  warmaklng 
powers  and  Integration. 

Although  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of 
-American  lnstitutlor.3,  Pi-ofessor  Bickel  was 
not  native-born.  The  son  of  Solomon  and 
Yetta  Schafer  Bickel,  he  was  born  In  Bucha- 
rest. Rumania,  on  Dec.  17,  1924,  and  immi- 
grated to  the  UiUted  States  at  the  age  of 
14.  His  family  lived  in  New  York  City. 

In  1943.  the  future  professor  became  a 
naturalized  citizen.  He  ser\'ed  as  a  ma- 
chine-gunner in  Italy  and  France  during 
World  War  II  ar.d  In  1947  graduated  from 
City  College  as  a  Plil  Beta  Kappa  student 
with  a  degree  in  social  science. 

Two  years  later  he  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  from  Harvard,  where  he  was  an  editor 
of  The  Law  Review.  After  graduation,  he  be- 
came In  turn  a  law  clerk  In  Boston,  and, 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1950.  a  law 
officer  in  the  State  Department  and  then  law 
clerk  to  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter. 

Justice  Frankfurter  v.as  frequently  ac- 
knowledged by  Professor  Bickel  as  a  major 
infl\ience  on  his  thinking,  and  one  of  the 
professor's  colleagues  once  described  Profes- 
sor Bickel  as  Justice  Frankfurter's  "son-in- 
law." 
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RETURNED    TO    HARVARD 

In  1953,  Mr.  Blckel  rejoined  the  State  De- 
partment as  a  special  assistant  on  the  policy 
planning  staff,  but  a  year  later  he  returned 
to  Harvard,  where  he  served  as  a  research  as- 
sistant. During  this  time  he  wiot©  his  first 
book,  "The  Unpublished  Opinions  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandels." 

His  other  books  were  "nie  Least  Dangerous 
Branch"  (1962);  "Politics  and  the  Wanen 
Court"  (1965);  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Idea  of  Progi-ess"  (1970),  and  Reform  and 
Continuity"  (1971). 

Just  before  his  death,  he  had  been  at 
work  on  a  two-volume  series  on  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  early  nlneteen-hundreds.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  numerous  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles. 

Piofessor  Blckel,  whose  Interests  In  con- 
stitutional law  developed  during  the  period 
In  1952  and  1953  when  he  was  Justice  Frank- 
furter's law  clerk.  Joined  the  faculty  of  tlie 
Tale  Law  School  in  1956.  In  1960  he  became 
a  full  professor.  Six  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  Kent  Professor  of  Law 
and  Legal  History.  He  held  the  three-vear 
post  of  William  C.  DeVane  Professor  from 
1971  to  1974.  Last  spring  he  was  niiined 
Sterling  Professor  of  Law. 

CO.MMENT    ON    INTEGRATION 

In  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectures  ..t. 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1969  were  expanfled 
Into  his  book  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Idea  of  Progress,"  Professor  Blckel  aualvzed 
the  major  decisions  of  tlie  Warren  Court. 

In  his  lectures.  Professor  Blckel  contended 
that  integration  was  not  the  total  answer 
to  race  and  schools,  that  there  was  a  need 
for  identification  of  parents  with  schools 
that  might  be  met  only  by  community  con- 
trol and  that  blacks  themselves  wanted 
autonomy  before  integration.  He  also  held 
that  new  political  arrangements  were  needed 
for  dealing  with  school  administration,  city 
centers  and  their  subinbs  and  that  those 
cannot  be  based  on  the  populist  ideal  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  He  contended  that  there  must 
be  weighting  so  that  black  groups  got  a  sense 
of  participation,  of  controlling  their  own 
destiny,  but  so  that  whites  also  felt  secure. 
Professor  Blckel  was  a  Guggenheim  fellow 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  Behavioral  Sciences  on  the  Palo  Alto 
campus  of  Stanford  University. 

Reflecting  on  the  Pentagon  papers  case 
less  than  two  years  later.  Professor  Bickel 
wrote  In  the  magazine  Commentary  that 
"law  can  never  make  us  as  secure  as  ve  are 
when  we  do  not  need  it." 

"Those  freedoms,"  he  said,  "which  are 
neither  challenged  nor  defined  are  In  most 
secure.  In  this  sense,  for  example,  it  is  true 
that  the  American  press  was  freer  before  it 
won  its  battle  with  the  Government  .  .  . 
than  after  its  victory  ...  We  extend  the 
legal  reality  of  freedom  at  some  cost  In  its 
llmltle.ss  appearance.  And  the  cost  is  real." 


(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Nov  8 

1974] 

ALFx.*NDf:H     BicKrt,.     Dies;     CoNSuri?MONAL 

Law  ELxpert 

(By  Richard  Slusser) 

Alexander  M.  Blckel,  49,  the  noted  author- 
ity on  constitutional  law  who  was  the  at- 
torney for  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Penta- 
gon papers  controversy,  died  of  cancer  yes- 
terday at  hU  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn  He 
was  the  Sterling  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
University. 

Bickel  also  served  on  the  seven-member 
panel  appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  to  study  the  case  load  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Yesterday  Burger  said  that  Blckels 
death  "is  a  great  lofcs  to  the  law  and  the 
country  " 

Kingman  Brewster  Jr.,  president  of  Vale 
said  that  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  his 
life  was  "to  be  a  fellow  student  and  col- 
league of  Alexander  Blckel  both  at  Harvard 


and  Yale.  His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
his  friends,  his  colleagues  and  to  the  nation." 
Blckel's  legal  views  sometimes  had  na- 
tional Impact  and  his  opinion  often  was 
sought  during  the  Watergate  scandals.  In 
1972  he  was  a  consultant  named  by  the  White 
House  to  help  the  Nixon  administration  de- 
velop a  policy  for  dealing  with  federal  court 
school  desegregation  decisions. 

Bickel  opposed  an  antlbusing  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  was  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  saying  it  would  be 
"symbolically  catastrophic"  to  the  black 
community.  Such  an  amendment,  Bickel 
said,  would  "trivialize  '  the  Constitution  by 
amending  it  for  a  current  emotional  Issue 
like  busing.  -The  Constitution  is  not  an  in- 
ternal revenue  code  that  you  change  at  will," 
he  said. 

Soon  alter  he  wrote  in  a  magazine  article 
last  year  that  President  Nixon  was  legally 
entitled  to  fire  Archibald  Cox,  the  Water- 
gate special  prosecutor.  Cox  was  dismissed. 
Bickel  said,  however,  "I  would  lose  my  way 
intellectually  if  I  started  thinking  about  the 
political  impact  of  my  position." 

While  representing  the  New  York  Times 
three  years  ago  in  its  successiul  battle 
R};aiust  the  federal  govcrnmeiU  over  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  Pentagon  papers,  Biukel  argued 
in  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  attempt  of 
the  government  to  prevent  further  publica- 
tion of  the  secret  Pentagon  war  study  threat- 
ened to  uproot  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  free  speech. 

Nothing  in  the  laws  or  liir  Constitution 
yuve  the  federal  government  tlie  right  to 
stop  a  newspaper  in  advance  of  its  publica- 
tion of  certain  mate.ial.  Bickel  said. 

A  liberal  Democrat  in  politics,  Bickel  v,t.s 
a  constitutional  conservative  in  his  legal 
philosophy.  His  thoughts,  speech  and  writ- 
ings, said  the  Times,  "were  addre.s.sed  to  some 
of  the  foremcst  issues  of  his  day  and  re- 
sounded with  profound  impact  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  government  whose  funda- 
mental document  he  Interpreted  so  lmt>re=!- 
slvely."  *^ 

•There  was  nothing  that  he  touched  that 
he  didn't  adorn."  said  another  law  nrofes.sor, 
■  and  he  touched  many  topics." 

A  1961  Issue  of  the  Yale  Law  Report  de- 
.scrlbed  Blckel  as  "bright,  witty  and  onput- 
tlng,  all  at  the  same  time.  And  he  is  mes- 
meric. To  counteract  the  Intellectual  subtlety 
of  hU  case  analysis,  he  paces  the  platform 
puirs  a  cigarette,  thrusts  his  thumbs  Inside 
his  vest,  or  swings  in  concentric  circles  a 
small  object  at  the  end  of  a  key  chain." 

Bickel,  a  native  of  Romania,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1939  and  was  naturalized  In 
1943.  A  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  he  received  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard 
in  1949. 

After  serving  as  a  law  clerk  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston 
he  became  a  law  oflHcer  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Prom  1952  to  1963  he  was  law  clerk  to 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter. He  returned  to  the  State  Department, 
then  became  a  re.search  as.sociale  at  Harvard 
before  Joining  the  Yale  faculty  In  1956. 

Bickel  was  the  author  of  "The  Unpublished 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandels."  "Politics 
and  the  Warren  Court"  and  "Tlie  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Idea  of  Progress." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Joanne  N.,  and  two 
daughters,  Praiicesca  and  Claudia.  Services 
will  he  private,  but  a  raemorla!  servi;.e  will 
be  held  In  the  Yale  Law  School. 


Senator  Fulbrichx's  contintied  dedica- 
tion to  a  rational  approach  to  our  prob- 
lems is  more  than  obvious  in  the  words 
he  spoke  In  Missouri.  While  all  of  us  will 
feel  the  deyferture  of  Bill  Fulbricht 
from  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
can  continue  to  piovide  the  stability, 
wisdom,  and  intellectual  inspiration 
which  he  has  in  the  past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts of  Uie  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  excerpts 
of  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  Tlie  National  Observer,  Nov.  16,  1974 1 
IfrRAEL:   Trvi:vg  "To  Hold  Off  the  iNEvrrA- 

BLt":      StNAlOK      FULHRICHTS      APOCALYPHC 

Vision 

< Note. — These  remarks  aie  excerpted  from 
a  .speech  by  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  at 
Westminster  College  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  Nov.  2, 
1974.  Winston  Churchill  made  hte  famoujs 
Iron  Curtain  speech  there  soon  after  World 
II.  The  speech  is  perhap.s  Fulbrighfs  last  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commliteo;  he  was  defeated  for  re-election. 
The  senator  was  an  early  and  vociferous 
prophet  of  disaster  in  Vietnam.) 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT  AT  WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE  IN  FULTON,  MO.  NO- 
VEMBER   2,    1974 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
inserting  excerpts  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  our  colleague  Senator  J.  William  Ptjl- 
BRiGHT  at  Westminster  College  in  Fulton, 
Mo.,  on  November  2. 1974. 


In  the  course  of  30  yeai.s  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate I  can  recall  few  If  any  instances  in  which 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  our  national  prob- 
lems were  beyond  resolution.  Par  more 
often  than  not,  a  soivitlon,  or  an  approach, 
or  an  opportunity  to  advance  in  a  creative 
way,  has  seemed  both  available  and  feasible 
The  obstacles,  most  often,  have  been  politi- 
cal, and  perhaps  psycliologlcal :  How  can 
people  and  politicians  be  gotten  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  what  they  usuallv 
very  well  know  they  ought  to  do,  rather 
than  do  nothing,  or  do  what  Ls  convenient  or 
comfortable  for  the  moment? 

I  have  no  answer  to  the  question,  my  own 
powers  of  persuasion  have  been  less  over  the 
years  than  I  would  have  liked  them  to  be 
I  have  noted,  however,  that  there  are  times— 
usually  times  of  dramatic  adversity — when 
liuniaa  beings  show  a  capacity  for  co-opera- 
tion and  sacrifice  of  which  they  had 
scarcely  thought  themselves  capable. 

tONFRONTINC  A  MONSTER 

Winston  Churchill  became  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain  at  a  time  of  dramatic  ad- 
versity, and  he  and  his  people  together 
turned  it  Into  Britain's  finest  hour.  Con- 
fronted with  an  adversary.  Hitler,  whom  he 
could  accurately  describe  as  a  "monster  of 
wickedness, "  and  'this  bloodthirsty  gutter- 
snipe." ClntrchlH  offered  his  people  "blood, 
toil,  tears,  and  sweat,"  and  they  rose  mag- 
nlficlently  to  the  occasion. 

If  adversity  were  all  it  took  to  get  people 
to  behave  magnlficiently,  or  even  sensibly 
America  and  the  West  would  be  at  this 
moment  within  minutes  of  their  "finest 
hour."  That,  however,  seems  not  to  be  the 
case,  as  we  confront  n  different  kind  of 
adversity.  In  addition.  Churchill  had  the 
added  assist.  In  Hitler,  of  all  that  one  c.iuld 
ask  In  the  way  of  a  villain. 

Today  we  face  a  different  kind  of  adver- 
sary, not  a  tyrant  but  a  condition  and  the 
ominous  prospects  to  which  it  gives  rLse. 
The  condition  is  economic  crisis,  and  the 
prospects — unle&s  immediate  and  drastic 
corrective  measttres  are  taken — are  for  eco- 
nomic depression,  political  breakdown,  and 
perhaps  war. 

TODAY  S  QKF.STION 

It  Is  one  of  t!ie  perversities  of  human 
nature  that  people  have  a  far  greater  ca- 
pacity for  enduring  disasters  than  for  pre- 
venting them,  even  when  the  danger  Is 
plain  and  inanineiit.  Churchill,  for  all  liis 
prestieni-e  and  eloquence,  was  p>owerless  to 
prevent  the  second  World  War:  He  wrote  in 
1930  of  an  England  •decided  only  to  be  uii- 
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decided,  resolved  to  be  Irresolute,  adamant 
for  drift,  solid  for  fluidity,  all-powerful  to 
be  impotent."  The  question  for  us  today  Is 
whether  we  can  succeed  where  Churchill 
failed — a  tall  order  Indeed — by  preventing 
disaster  so  as  not  to  have  to  endure  it.  .  .  . 
«  •  •  •  • 

The  catalyst,  if  not  the  cause,  of  our  cur- 
rent, mounting  difficulties  was  the  Middle 
East  war  of  a  year  ago.  Like  the  assassina- 
tion at  Sarajevo  In  1914,  the  October  war 
set  loose  a  chain  reaction  of  events.  The 
war  precipitated  the  oil  embargo,  and  the 
embargo  combined  with  Arab  military  suc- 
cesses, gave  the  Arabs  a  whole  new  sense  of 
their  own  power  and  capacity.  .  .  . 

United  in  OPEC  (the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  ExportUig  Countries),  they  set 
out  to  redress  the  imbalance  between  cheap 
oil  and  costly  Imports,  and  also.  In  a  psy- 
chological sense,  to  redress  centuries  of 
colonialism  and  exploitation.  They  did  so 
with  a  vengeance,  through  huge  and  precipi- 
tous Increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  It  came  like 
an  avalanche,  but  as  the  old  aphorism  goes, 
great  crises  may  Issue  from  small  events  but 
never  from  small  causes.  A  great  deal  of 
casual  debris  had  accumulated  on  the  Arab 
mountainside — the  debris  of  mounting 
frustration  over  continued  Israeli  occupa- 
tion of  Arab  lands,  superimposed  tipon  bit- 
ter memories  of  colonialism.  All  it  took 
then  was  the  sonic  boom  of  the  October  war 
to  send  the  rocks  crashing  down  upon  tis. 

THE    GREAT    DEPRESSION 

The  effect,  within  a  single  year,  ha<!  been 
to  bring  the  economies  of  the  industrial 
countries  to  a  degree  of  Jeopardy  no  less  than 
that  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s. 
And  as  national  economies  falter,  democracy 
itself  is  threatened — in  Europe,  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  and  possibly  even  In  North 
America.  The  Immediate,  compelling  problem 
Is  runaway  inflation,  aggravated  by — though 
by  no  means  wholly  the  result  of — the  high 
cost  of  oil.  There  was  no  exaggeration  In 
President  Ford's  warning  in  Detroit  last 
Sept.  23  of  a  "breakdown  of  world  order  and 
world  safety."  With  inflation  rtinnlng  at  an 
annual  rate  of  12  per  cent  In  the  United 
States  and  In  excess  of  20  per  cent  in  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  the 
industrial  nations  are  threatened  with  de- 
pression, mass  unemployment,  and  conse- 
quent civil  disorder.  .  .  . 

Depending  upon  their  varying  degrees  of 
historic  stability,  the  democracies  of  the 
world — rich  as  well  as  poor — will  bend  or 
break  in  the  economic  whirlwind.  Japanese 
economists  ai'e  openly  predicting  a  depres- 
sion, and  they  see  no  escape  from  it.  Italy, 
%vith  one  of  the  most  overstrained  economies 
and  a  fragile  parliamentary  system,  may 
conceivably  succumb  to  communism  or  neo- 
fascism.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  Its  strong  parliamentary  tradition,  may 
weather  the  storm  for  a  longer  time,  even 
though  Its  economy  is  one  of  the  most  heav- 
ily strained.  .  .  . 

The  major  cause  of  accelerated  Inflation  is 
the  massive  imbalanclng  of  international 
payments  caused  by  the  quadiatpllng  of  the 
price  of  oil  since  the  October  war.  The 
United  States — far  more  fortunate  than 
other  countries  because  we  produce  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  own  oil  requirements — 
nonetheless  will  pay  an  estimated  $25  billion 
for  imported  oil  In  1974,  more  than  triple  the 
8.7.5  billion  paid  In  1973.  Meanwhile,  the  oil 
revenues  of  the  producing  countries  will  have 
risen  from  $15  billion  in  1972  to  nearly  $100 
billion  In  1974.  giving  them  sxirplus  revenues 
on  the  order  of  $60  billion  over  and  above 
their  total  Import  requirements.  With  this 
trend  continuing  and  accelerating,  the  credit 
of  constimlng  countries — rich  and  poor — will 
>oon  be  exhausted,  giving  rise  to  economic 
njllap'«  and  political  upheaval.  . .  . 

THE    CUSE    FOR    INFLATION 

Is  this  crisis  of  democratic  capitalism  In- 
deed fated  and  beyond  our  control?  The  an- 


swer, most  emphatically.  Is  that  It  Is  not.  The 
cure  for  Inflation  Is  to  live  within  your 
means,  which  Is  something  we  were  not  do- 
ing before  the  increase  of  oil  prices.  That 
comes  first — the  elimination  of  the  prodigal, 
outrageous  waste  of  basic  resources  which 
has  become  endemic  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  Beyond  that,  tlirough  a  wise  and  sklll- 
f  al  foreign  policy,  we  can  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East,  that  fountalnhead  of  so  many 
of  oxa  troubles,  and  'by  so  doing  open  the 
possibility  of  lower  oil  prices — for  long 
enough  at  least  to  allow  of  a  gradtiaJ  tran- 
sition to  new  forms  of  energy.  Although  do- 
mestic political  pressures  have  inhibited  our 
leaders  from  exploring  the  possibihty  forth- 
rlghtly,  there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe 
that  resolution  of  the  Arab-Isra^  conflict 
would  bring  a  respite  in  oU  prices.  \  .  . 

As  long  as  we  temporize  on  Inflation  and 
the  Middle  East,  these  time  bombs  will  keep 
ticking  away.  Palliatives  will  no  longer  suf- 
fice in  eltlier  area.  The  truce  of  last  year, 
followed  by  the  disengagement  agreement 
and  the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  which  got 
our  cars  back  on  the  road,  lulled  us  Into 
supposing  that  the  crisis  was  over.  In  fact, 
the  embargo  did  tis  less  harm  than  the 
quardrupled  oil  prices  which  followed.  At 
home  we  now  face  the  threat  of  economic 
coUapse,  whUe  In  the  Middle  East  the  tide 
moves  inexorably  toward  another  war  and 
another  embargo. . . . 

OUR    EXTRAVAGANT    LIFE-STYLE 

We  cannot  blame  the  oil  producers  for  the 
irresponsible,  rapacious  extravagance  of  our 
vaunted  "way  of  life."  We  Americans  are  not 
only  living  beyond  our  economic  means;  we 
.ire  damaging  the  w'orld's  ecology  by  deplet- 
ing Irreplaceable  raw  materials,  by  consum- 
li\g  renewable  resources  such  as  forests  and 
fish  faster  than  the  earth's  natural  proc- 
esses can  replace  them,  and  by  fouling  the 
rivers  and  oceans  beyond  their  natural 
capacity  for  cleansing  themselves. 

Even  if  we  could  afford  our  extravagant 
life-style  ...  It  would  still  be  Important  to 
conserve  and  cut  back,  to  go  back  to  living 
more  simply.  Over  and  above  the  material 
waste,  our  high  living  Is  also  wasteful  and 
destructive  in  the  psychological  sense.  We 
have  long  passed  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  as  between  our  gadgets  and  luxuries 
and  the  human  satisfactions  that  they  yield. 
Ijke  spoiled  children  who  have  had  too 
many  toys,  we  are  always  looking  for  new 
playthings — and  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
massive  advertising  industry — but  the  gad- 
gets only  amuse  us  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  we  are  off  in  search  of  something 
else.  . .  . 

It  is  being  said  these  days  in  Washington — 
that  most  charitable  of  communities — that 
in  calling  for  only  voluntary  restraints  to 
curb  Inflation,  President  Ford  shrank  from 
"biting  the  bullet,"  offering  up  a  "marsh- 
mallow  '  instead — a  5  per  cent  stircharge  on 
incomes  over  $15,000,  but  no  gas  rationing, 
and  no  price  and  wage  controls.  This  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  marshmallow,  but 
ns  the  President  promptly  retorted.  Congress 
found  even  the  marshmallow  too  tough  for 
its  tastes.  It  appvears  that  no  one  is  yet  pre- 
pared to  take  the  drastic  steps — voluntary 
and  mandatory — to  curb  inflation.  It  is  al- 
most as  If  we  did  not  quite  believe  the  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes,  or  our  own  words  ac- 
knowledghig  that  evidence.  President  Ford 
was  not  overstating  the  matter  when  he 
warned  Congress  that  Inflation  tlireatens  to 
"destroy  our  country,  our  homes,  our  liber- 
lies.  .  .  ."  Congress  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's warning  but  rather  In  the  way  one  ap- 
plauds a  Fourth  of  July  speech,  as  oratory 
to  be  appreciated  and  then  forgotten,  but 
not  as  literal  trtith  to  be  absorbed  and  acted 
upon.  It  Is  rather  as  if  Churchhill  had  quali- 
fied his  clarion  call  for  "blood,  toil,  tears. 
and  sweat"  with  a  statement  tliat  of  course 
he  could  never  advocate  compuVory  military 
services  or  higher  taxes  .... 


THE   IMMINENT   DANGER 


The  German  blitz  did  not  allow  the  British 
that  luxury,  and  we  cannot  afford  It  either. 
Our  inability  thus  far  to  recognize  the  im- 
minent danger  to  our  most  cherished  Insti- 
tutions arises  from  the  novelty  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  threaten  us,  from  the 
absence  of  a  recognizable  "monster  of 
wickedness"  like  Hitler  to  whom  we  can 
attribute  our  fear. 

An  Intellectual  effort  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  is  required  to  unite  and  inspire 
the  American  i>eople  to  make  the  effort  and 
the  sacriflces  required.  We  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  even  greater  and  more  painful 
changes  In  our  mode  of  Uving  than  we  made 
during  World  War  n.  We  can  and  should  take 
the  voluntary  measures  Mr.  Pord  called  for — 
.saving  money,  conserving  energy,  recycling 
scrap.  We  also  can  and  should  take  manda- 
tory measures,  including  a  tax  increase  of 
more  than  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
President.  Most  Important  of  all,  we  must 
conserve  energy,  first  and  foremost  by  re- 
qttiring  the  automobile  industry  to  manufac- 
ture cars  which  will  go  20  or  more  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

I  am  sure  that  our  leaders  underestimate 
the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for  pull- 
ing together  and  modifying  their  life  style 
in  difficult  times.  During  the  acute  oil  short- 
age last  winter,  people  did  lower  their  ther- 
mostats. i>ool  their  cars,  and  obey  the  lower 
speed  limits,  and  they  did  it  with  a  certain 
cheerfulness,  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in 
the  sense  of  shared  Inconvenience  and  com- 
mon effort  to  overcome  It.  We  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment like  a  community  again — as  we  bad  not 
since  before  Vietnam  and  Watergate.  Then 
the  embargo  was  limted,  the  gas  line  dl:>ap- 
peared,  and  we  went  back  to  our  old  ways — 
while  the  crisis  mounted.  Now  our  leaders 
are  asking  for  sacrifice,  but  their  triunpet 
blows  so  feebly  as  to  leave  one  in  doubt  that 
they  expect  or  really  want  It.  Fearing  polit- 
ical retaliation  if  they  ask  for  real  austerity, 
they  ask  for  no  more  than  token  self-denial; 
they  are  asking  the  least  of  people,  and  that, 
to  their  dismay,  is  what  they  are  getting.  .  .  . 
•  *  *  •  * 

Turning  now  to  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
that  the  current  situation  is  shaped  by  two 
central  facts;  One  is  the  volatility  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict,  the  high  probability  of 
another,  greater  war  If  the  central  issue  of 
the  occupied  territories  is  not  soon  resolved. 
The  second  fact — which  for  domestic  polit- 
ical reasons  we  are  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
acknowledge — is  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Arab-Israel  conflict  and  the  price 
and  availability  of  oil. 

The  danger  of  a  fifth  Arab-Israri  war  is 
acute,  and  if  such  a  war  comes,  it  will  almost 
cbrtalnly  be  more  violent  and  more  pro- 
tracted than  the  previous  wars.  In  the  year 
of  truce  since  the  October  war  of  1973  both 
sides  have  rearmed  heavily.  The  consensue  of 
military  experts  Is  that  tlie  strategic  balance 
Is  shifting  to  the  Arab  side,  not  only  because 
of  Soviet  supplies  but  also  because  of  the 
greatly  improved  training  and  technical 
competence  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
armed  forces.  Egypt,  and  perhaps  Syria,  are 
now  armed  with  Russian  surface-to-surface 
"Scud"  missiles,  which  would  enable  them 
to  attack  Israeli  cities  as  well  as  Israel's 
vulnerable  oil-storage  faclUties.  Israel,  for 
her  part.  Is  generally  assumed  to  have  ac- 
quired nuclear  weapons,  and  if  Joseph 
Alsop — whose  Israeli  connections  are  excel- 
lent— Is  to  be  believed.  Israel  Is  prepared  to 
use  those  weapons  if  her  cities  are  attacked, 
In  Alsop's  view,  Israeli  warnings  already  is- 
sued amount  to  a  veiled  but  ttuulstakable 
t'areat  of  nuclear  war. 

PREUMIN.ARY    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  alternative  to  war — and  the  only  al- 
ternative— is  a  general  settlement.  It  Is  no 
clerogation  from  Secretary  Kissinger's  great 
achievements  to  note  that  the  disengage- 
ment agreements  of  the  past  year  and  the 
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limited  Israeli  puUbncks  In  Sinai  and  ihe 
Golan  Heights  were  no  more  than  prelimi- 
nary accomplishments.  The  difficult  laeues 
remain — especially  Jeniealem  and  the  West 
Bank.  Unless  they  are  resolved,  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  war — a  war  that  would 
devastate  Israel,  quite  poeslbly  provoke  » 
Soviet-American  confrontation,  and  most 
rertaiuly  bring  on  a  new,  ruinous  oil  boycott. 
,  This  prospective  crisis,  let  me  emphasize.  Is 
iiot  a  remote  or  hypothetical  one;  It  is  closer 
to  being  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

It  cannot  be  permitted,  and  It  is  up  to 
the  United  States,  not  alone  but  In  collab- 
oration with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Nations,  to  prevent  It.  Israel,  it  appears,  Is 
stalling,  and  with  nothing  concrete  In  mind 
except  to  get  all  the  arms  and  money  she 
ran  get  from  the  United  States  so  as  to  try 
to  hold  off  the  inevitable.  The  Israeli  leaders 
might  have  made  good  use  of  time  gained 
since  last  year's  truce  to  prepare  for  the  nec- 
essary accommodatons.  They  might  have  been 
telling  their  people,  as  Israel's  first  and 
wisest  leader,  David  Ben-Gurlon,  tried  to 
tell  them  in  1971.  that  peace  Is  Israel's  "great 
necessity,"  and  "to  get  it" — Ben  Otuiou 
said — "we  must  return  to  the  borders  before 
1967."  "As  for  security,"  Ben-Ourion  added, 
"militarily  defensible  borders,  while  desira- 
ble, cannot  by  themselves  guarantee  our 
future.  Real  peace  with  our  Arab  neighbors — 
mutual  trust  and  friend.ship — that  Is  ihe 
only  true  security." 

The  shift  of  the  balance  of  power  gives 
added  force  to  Ben-Guriou's  prescient  words. 
This  shift  is  more  thaii  a  matter  of  im- 
proved weapons  and  fighting  skills  on  the 
Arab  side.  The  rise  of  the  Arabs  Is  based 
upon  two  powerful  and  growing  forces: 
money  and  nationalism — the  enormous 
wealth  which  is  accruing  to  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
surging  national  feeling  of  the  Arab  peoples, 
especially  the  embittered,  tenacious  nation- 
alism of  the  Palestinians.  The  brief,  spectacu- 
lar ascendancy  of  the  Israelis  In  the  Middle 
East  has  been  based  primarily  on  human 
assets  which  cannot  be  e.xpanded — discipline, 
energy,  biavery,  and  competence.  Impres- 
sive aa  these  human  assets  are,  they  do 
not  and  cannot  overwelgh  the  fact  that  Israel 
Is  a  small  country  with  modest  natural  re- 
sources and  heavy  liabilities — with  no  oil 
except  that  of  the  occupied  Sinai  fields,  with 
an  economy  burdened  by  military  costs  and 
Inflation,  an  economy  so  dependent  on  the 
United  States  as  to  make  Israel — however 
little  we  or  the  Israelis  mav  care  to  admit 
it — a  client  state  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  taking  place  in  the  Middle  Ea.st 
Is  a  long-term  historical  unwelghting  of 
the  scales  of  power,  comparable,  say,  to  the 
Inexorable  displacement  of  Prance  by  Ger- 
many as  the  paramount  power  of  Europe  In 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  difference  in 
the  Middle  East  is  that  it  is  all  happening 
much  faster.  "Hie  friends  of  Israel  In  the 
United  States  do  her  no  service  by  refusing 
to  recognize  these  facts  of  power  and  change. 
Myopia  among  the  Israelis,  v.-lth  their  siege 
mentality,  is  perhaps  understandable.  It  Is 
much  less  so  among  Israel's  supporters  in 
the  United  States,  who,  by  underwriting  In- 
transigence, are  encouraging  Israel  on  a 
course  which  must  lead  toward  her  de.struo- 
tion — and  just  possibly  ours  as  well. 

SFCURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION 

Israel,  I  am  convinced,  can  and  .>>nould 
survive  a.s  a  peaceful,  prosperous  society — 
but  within  the  essential  borders  of  1967  as 
called  for  by  the  Security  Council's  Resolu- 
tion 242  of  November  1967.  That  resolution 
calls  as  well  for  a  .settlement  "guaranteeing 
the  ten-itorial  inviolability  and  political  in- 
dependence of  evei-y  state  In  the  area.  .  .  ." 
This  provision,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the 
past,  can  be  implemented  by  great-power 
guarantees  contracted  through  the  U.N.  Se- 
c'lrity  Council  and,  in  addition,  by  an  e.x- 


plicit.  binding  American  treaty  guarantee  of 
Israel. 

That  nnich  we  owe  them,  but  no  more. 
We  do  not  owe  them  our  support  of  their 
continued  occupation  of  Aiab  lands,  includ- 
ing old  Jerusalem  and  the  Palestinian  West 
Bank.  The  Palestinian  people  have  as  much 
right  to  a  homeland  as  do  the  Jewish  people. 
We  Americans — who  have  always  professed 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation— should    be    the   first   to   appreciate 
that.  But  wher.  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  on  Oct.  14  of  this  year,  by  105  to  4  with 
20  abstentious,  to  allow  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization   to  participate   in   the 
Assembly  debate   on   Palestine,   the   United 
States   was   in   the  minority   of  four — with 
Israel,  Bolivia,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
So  completely  have  the  majority  of  oxn- 
officeholders  fallen  under  Israeli  domination 
that  they  not  only  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
Pale:;tlnlan  national  feeling;  but  such  other- 
wise  fair-minded    Individuals    as    the   two 
candidates  for  senator  from  New  York  en- 
g;»ge  in  heated  debate  e-s  to  which  one  more 
pas.slonately  opposes  a  Palestinian  state.  We 
have   nearly  allowed  our  detente  with   the 
Soviet  Union  to  go  on  the  rocks  in  order  to 
obtain  an  .agreement  on  large-.scale  Jewish 
emigration — a   matter   of   limited   relevance 
to  the  basic  issue  of  hiiman  rights  hi  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  of  no  relevance  at  all  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  the  Uiilted  States.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  further  obfuscates  the  matter 
with  invocations  of  Article  13  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which 
states  that  'Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave 
any  country.  Including  his  own,  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  country."  Note  that  the  article 
refei-s  not  only  to  the  right  to  leave  but  also 
to  the  right  to  return.  Is  the  right  of  the 
Palestinians  to  return  to  homes  from  which 
they  were  expelled  any  less  fundamental  than 
the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  make  new  homes 
In  a  new  land? 

Within  the  broader  question  of  the  West 
Bank  there  Is  a  special  import.iiice  about 
Jerusalem.  It  is  here  especially  that  the  Arab- 
Lsraeli  conflict  converges  with  the  question 
of  the  price  and  availability  of  oil.  Let  n\e 
e\plaiu  why: 

S.^trOIS:  CAUGHT  in  a  DILriUMA 

The  oil  countries,  united  in  OPEC,  appear 
to  be  on  a  kind  of  power  "trip,"  and  tlieir 
lack  of  restraint  is  widely,  and  properly,  con- 
demned. Those  most  Insistent  on  repeated 
price  increases,  however,  have  not  been  the 
Arab  states,  but  two  of  the  principal  non- 
Arab  producers.  Iran  and  Venezxiela.  The 
largest  oil  exix)rter,  Saudi  Arabia,  has  shown 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  dangerous  disrup- 
tions threatened  by  the  fourfold  Increase  in 
the  price  of  oil,  and  Satidi  officials  have  made 
known — both  publicly  and  privately  In  un- 
mistakable terms — their  strong  desire  to 
lower  prices  and  to  work  out  long-term  sup- 
ply arranpenienta  for  the  Industrial  nations, 
especially  the  United  States.  The  Saudis  are 
motivated  by  strong  feelings  of  friendship 
ami  also  of  reliance  upon  the  Unlt«d  States. 
Greatly  fearing  commvinlsm  and  Soviet  and 
Chinese  influence  In  the  Arabian  penln.sula. 
Savidi  Arabia  looks  to  the  United  States  as 
Its  raftinstay  ngalnsc  commnnlsni  in  the 
."Middle  East. 

But  the  Saudis  are  cai'glit  in  a  dUemma. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  them  to  accommodate  the  United  States 
while  the  United  States  provides  the  money 
and  arms  which  enable  Israel  to  occupy  Arab 
lands.  Further— and  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter — King  Faisal  feels  a  special  respon- 
sibility— Indeed  a  stewardship — for  the  holy 
places  of  Islam.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  moet 
orthodox  of  Muslim  societies:  The  holy  city 
of  Mecca  la  within  Its  territory,  and  the 
kingdom  uses  the  Koran  as  Its  constitution. 
Second  only  to  Mecca  in  sanctity  to  Muslims 
is  Jerusalem,  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
is   located   scarcely   a   hundred    yards   from 
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the  W.iiling  Wall,  which  Is  Judal.'sm's  holiest 
f^ite.  and  within  a  half-mile  of  the  Christian 
bhrine,   the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

A    F.".IR    SOLUTION 

As  a  city  sacred  to  three  religions.  Jeru- 
rwilem  warrants  a  special  status.  Under  the 
original  U.N.  partition  plan  of  1947 — to  which 
the  United  States  subscribed,  and  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  never  repudiated — Jeru- 
salem was  to  be  a  "corpus  separatum  under 
a  special  InternationRl  regime."  After  Israel 
anne.\ed  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  in  1967, 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  condemned  the 
action,  on  July  4,  1967.  by  a  vote  of  99  to  0, 
and  then  condemned  it  again  on  two  subse- 
quent occasions. 

In  a  world  without  effective  international 
l:iw.  sovereign  nations  are  often  required  to 
choose  between  Justice  and  self-interest.  A 
I'air  solution  for  Jertisalem,  however,  as  in- 
deed of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  as  a  whole, 
requires  no  such  choice,  although  uncritical 
stipporters  of  Israeli  policy  have  Insisted  that 
it  docs.  Tlie  choice  for  the  United  States, 
they  say.  is  one  between  Israeli  democracj- 
and  Arab  oil,  between  high  mortality— as 
they  would  have  it — and  the  crassest  greed. 
In  fact,  the  withdrawal  of  Israel  to  her  ap- 
proximate borders  of  1967  and  the  Interna- 
tionalization of  Jerusalem  would  be  wholly 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  self- 
determhiatiou  of  peoples,  an  international 
principle  to  which  we  have  always  professed 
to  subscribe  and  one  which  la  also  central 
to  the  U.N.  Charter. 

An  Arab-Israeli  settlement  will  not  put  an 
end  to  the  energy  crisis.  Nor  cotild  It  oe 
counted  upon  to  bring  abotit  an  immediate 
substantial  reductioii  of  oil  prices.  It  would, 
however,  eliminate  the  major  irritant  In  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Arab  states — especially  Saudi  Arabia — and  in 
so  dohig  create  a  much  Improved  environ- 
ment for  negotiations  on  oil  supply  and 
prices.  A  settlement  making  just  provision 
for  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  and  for  the 
other  occtipled  territories  would  greatly  hi- 
crease  the  political  influence  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  therefore  its  weight  as  a  force  for  mod- 
eration within  OPEC.  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
liberated.  In  effect,  to  do  what  King  Faisal 
and  his  ministers  want  very  much  to  do: 
co-operate  to  keep  the  West,  and  especiallr 
the  United  States  on  which  Saudi  a  Arabia 
relies,    prosperous    and    strong. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  constitute  a 
"sellout"  of  Israel.  Quite  the  contrary,  H. 
calls  upon  Israel  to  do  nothing  more  than 
.she  ought  to  do  anyway,  even  If  there  were 
not  a  drop  of  oil  in  the  Middle  East.  Indeed 
it  would  be  to  Lsrael's  advantage — probably 
her  .salvation — because  there  can  be  no  last- 
iJig  security  for  that  small  beleaguered  coni- 
numlty  without  a  settlement,  and  there  can 
be  no  settlement  without  withdrawal.  For  the 
United  States  the  occasion — If  we  rise  to  it  - 
is  one  of  those  rare  and  happy  ones  In  which 
Justice  and  self-liuerest  coincide. 

BAD    USE    OF    A    FRIKND 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  Israelis  nor 
their  uncritical  supporters  in  our  Congreos 
and  In  our  media  have  appreciated  what  Is  at 
stake,  aiitl  the  ejiormous  distortion  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  in  otir  present  course.  Endlessly 
pressing  the  United  States  for  money  and 
arms— and  invariably  getting  all  and  more 
than  she  asks — Israel  makes  bad  vise  of  a 
good  friend.  Unlike  the  Saudis,  the  Israelis 
seem  not  to  recognize  that  If  the  United 
States  is  gravely  weakened,  they  themseUts 
can  hardly  hope  to  survive. 

For  those  reasons  it  has  t»ecome  hicuinbent 
upon  the  United  States — working  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  Uie  United  Nations— 
to  take  the  decisive  lead  in  bringing  the  quar- 
ter century  of  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  to  a 
prompt  and  equitable  solution.  The  general 
outlines  of  such  a  solution  are  clear  and  even 
obvious:  explicit  acknowledgment  of  Israels 
right  to  exist  by  the  Aiabs,  including  tlie 
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I'alestinians;  Israeli  withdi-awal  to  tlie  ap- 
proximate borders  of  1967,  with  United  Na- 
tions forces  patrolling  demilitarized  zones  on 
lK)th  sides  of  Israel's  borders;  self-determlna- 
liou  for  the  Palestinian  people  of  the  West 
Bank,  either  as  an  Independent  state  or  in 
some  form  of  confederation  with  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes;  a  special  status 
lor  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  providing  equal 
and  uninhibited  access  for  members  of  all 
faiths;  and  a  general  great-power  guarantee 
of  the  settlement  and  its  terms,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  reinforced  by 
a  direct  American  treaty  guarantee  of  Israel's 
Independence  and  ten-ltory.  On  the  basis  of 
unofficial  soundings,  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  pre- 
pared to  join  In  such  a  setileinent,  including 
the  guarantee  of  Israel. 

A  solution  in  the  Middle  East  Is  the  key  to 
a  resolution  of  the  mounting  world  economic 
and  political  crisis.  Although  It  cannot  be 
predicted  with  certainty,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Israel's  withdrawal  from  old 
Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank  will  lead  to  a 
significant  lowering  of  oil  prices,  giving  the 
West  and  others  the  time  they  so  desperately 
need  to  adjust  to  the  new  world  enei-gy  situa- 
tion. There  is  even  better  reason  to  believe 
that  the  failure  to  achieve  a  solution  will 
bring  a  new  war,  a  new  oil  boycott,  and  pos- 
sible consequences  therefrom  ranging  irom 
another  Great  Depressicni  to  Armageddon 
Itself. 

To  state  the  matter  with  simple  candor: 
The  United  States  haa  done  as  much  for  Israel 
as  one  nation  can  do  for  another — we,  and 
we  alone,  have  made  it  possible  for  Israel  to 
exist  as  a  state.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  In  return  that  Israel  give  up  East  Jeru- 
salem and  the  West  Bank,  as  the  necessary 
means  of  breaking  a  chain  of  events  whicli 
threaten  us  all  with  ruin. 

As  we  survey  these  great  diiticulties  we  can- 
not fall  to  perceive  that  the  only  available 
solutions  are  co-operative  solutions.  If  the 
world  crisis  Is  to  be  surmounted,  unprece- 
dented accommodations  will  be  required, 
starting  with  the  absolutely  essential  accom- 
modation of  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Beyond 
that — and  because  of  it — it  will  become  pos- 
sible to  build  the  equally  essential  co-opera- 
tion between  oil  producers  and  oil  consumers, 
between  rich  nations  and  poor  nations.  In- 
dustrial and  developing  nations.  We  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  objectives  pro- 
claimed by  ChurchUl  and  Roosevelt  In  then- 
Atlantic  Charter  of  1941.  including  their  de- 
sire "to  see  no  ten-itorial  changes  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned.  "  and  the  right  of 
"access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  raw  materials  of  tlie  world.  .  .  ." 

Lord  B>Ton  wrote  that  "The  best  of 
prophets  of  the  future  is  past."  History  casts 
no  doubt  at  all  on  the  ability,  of  human  be- 
ings to  deal  rationally  with  their  problems, 
but  the  greatest  doubt  on  their  will  to  do  so. 
The  signals  of  the  past  are  thus  clouded  and 
omblguous  suggesting  hope  but  not  confi- 
dence 111  the  triumph  of  rea>on.  With  notiilnt' 
lo  lose  In  any  event,  it  set-jn?:  well  worth  a  try. 


THE  CAYCE-WEST  COLUMBIA.  S.C, 
COLT  LEAGUE  WORLD  SERIES 
CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  near 
the  end  of  summer  tMi^  year,  a  gi'oup  of 
young  men  from  my  State  won  the  World 
Series  of  Colt  League  Baseball  in  an 
elimination  series  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  In 
reaching  that  pinnacle,  the  Cayce-West 
Columbia  Colt  League  Champions  de- 
feated teams  from  aroimd  the  United 
States,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East. 

Their  victory  is  significant  as  a  feat 
of  athletic  accomplisliment,  of  course, 
but  it  also  sei-ves  as  a  reminder  to  each 


of  us  that  perseverance,  teamwork,  and 
good  sportsmanship  have  their  rewards. 
These  young  men,  ages  15  and  16,  and 
their  adult  leaders,  devoted  many  long 
hours  to  the  perfection  of  their  sport  and 
the  coordination  of  their  effort. 

Mr.  President,  their  performance  in 
the  quest  of  tliis  goal  was,  indeed,  exem- 
plary. They  worked  together;  they  per- 
fected their  skills,  and  they  won.  It  is 
also  reassuring  to  know  of  the  time  and 
talent  which  the  adult  leaders  of  this 
group  contributed  to  their  success.  This 
is  the  kind  of  bridge  to  cooperation  which 
expresses  the  highest  esteem  between 
generations. 

The  world  series  victory  by  the  Cayce- 
West  Columbia  team  is  an  example  to 
all  young  Americans.  It  serves  not  only 
as  a  mark  of  superior  baseball  prowess 
but  also  as  a  test  of  character  and  pur- 
pose. They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
successful  season  and  for  the  beneficial 
influence  tlieir  actions  have  provided  for 
others. 

Inspiration  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance comes  from  many  sources.  Each  of 
these  young  men  who  contributed  their 
skill  and  drive  to  tliat  moment  of  victoi-y 
in  August  drew  from  their  own  sources 
of  strength.  In  turn,  they  have  left  a 
record  which  will  stand  as  a  challenge  to 
others  yet  to  play  the  game. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  plea.sed  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Cayce- 
West  Columbia,  S.C,  Colt  League  World 
Series  Champions  and  extend  to  them 
all  best  wishes  for  future  accomplish- 
ments. The  players  who  contributed  to 
the  championship  are  as  follows:  Jeff 
Hipp,  Phil  Carter.  Eric  Warren,  Bobby 
Burton.  Woody  Newton.  John  Nabors, 
William  Olawsky,  Mike  Jeffcoat,  Jeff 
Twitty,  Ken  Coin,  Ei'nest  Watford,  Mike 
Meddcrs.  Roger  Tallent,  Billy  Hayes,  and 
Johnny  Epps.  Their  adult  leaders  were 
W.  B.  McDowell,  team  manager:  Billy 
Whitten.  team  coach:  and  Lester  New- 
ton, team  business  manager. 

At  tlie  time  of  their  victory,  an  ai-ticle 
entitled  "Local  Colt  AU-Stars  Sweep 
World  Series,"  appeared  August  27,  1974, 
in  the  Journal  of  West  Columbia,  S.C, 
describing  that  final  game.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
a.s  follows: 

I  Prom  the  West  Columbia.  S.C.  Journal, 

Aug.  27, 1974] 

Local  C'fLT  All-Stars  Sweep  World 

Series 

( By  Rob  Harper  ( 

The  ball  has  to  bounce  right  for  any  team 
to  win  a  world  championship,  and  that's  ex- 
actly what  happened  for  Cayce-West  Colum- 
bia Colt  League  All-Stars  as  they  won  the 
Colt  League  World  Series  in  Lafayette,  Iiid., 
last  week. 

There  weren't  any  pushovers  among  the 
final  eight  teams  which  made  it  to  the  1974 
.series,  and  some  mighty  good  ball  clubs  went 
home  after  playing  but  twice  In  the  double 
elimination  tournament. 

Veteran  observers  from  Lafayette,  the  city 
which  has  played  host  to  the  series  five  times 
in  the  last  six  years,  said  this  was  the  best 
balanced  field  of  teams  ever  to  visit  the 
playoff  site,  and  individual  game  scores  re- 
flected that  appraisal. 

Cavce-West  Columbia's  widest  vlctorv  mar- 


gin, 5-0,  came  In  the  opening  game  against 
Venezuela,  but  not  before  the  Lexington 
County  lads  had  all  the  trouble  they  wanted 
from  the  South  American  champions. 

C-WC  lefthander  Jeff  Twitty  pitched  out 
of  a  bases  loaded — one  out  jam  to  protect  a 
slim  lead  before  his  teammates  broke  through 
to  increase  the  victory  margin  in  the  final 
iunUigs. 

The  next  step  up  the  victory  ladder  was 
even  more  difficult,  as  it  took  a  one-out 
double  by  Twitty  in  the  bottom  of  the 
seventh  to  nip  the  host  team  Lafayette  2-1. 
Twltty's  double  landed  six  inches  Inside  the 
right  field  foul  line  and  rolled  to  the  fence. 
Lafayette,  a  strong  team  despite  making  it 
to  the  series  as  host  team,  bad  beaten  North- 
ern Division  champ  Jollet,  111.,  In  11  Innings 
in  the  first  round  of  play. 

By  the  time  C-WC  squared  off  against 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  battle  of  the  undefeateds, 
only  El  Monte,  Calif.,  remained  In  the  toxir- 
nanient  field  as  Venezuela,  Hawaii,  Lafayette. 
Jollet  and  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex.,  had  been 
eliminated. 

The  Caribbean  area  champions  had  relied 
on  lightning  speed  on  the  basepaths  and  a 
defense  so  reliable  Lloyds'  of  London  would 
have  insured  it  in  their  drive  to  the  semi- 
finals. 

But  so  far  in  the  tournament  C-WC's  per- 
sistence In  tight  situations  forced  mistake, 
by  the  opposition,  and  It  happened  again  hi 
the  form  of  a  miracle  rally  against  the 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Puerto  Rico  had  capitalized  on  two  C-WC 
errors  to  take  a  4-1  lead  in  the  fifth,  and 
when  the  first  two  Sotith  Carolina  batters 
were  retired  in  the  sixth,  thhigs  looked 
bleak  for  the  local  lads. 

Then  suddenly  things  began  to  go  right  for 
Cayce-West  Columbia.  A  base  on  balls,  a  pop 
fly  double  which  was  lost  In  the  lights  and  a 
bad-hop  two-run  single  cut  the  Puerto  Rico 
lead  to  4-3. 

Frustrated  PR  pitcher  Jaime  Roman  then 
hung  a  curveball  to  leadoff  batter  Eric  War- 
ren, and  the  C-WC  leadoff  batter  promptly 
deposited  It  over  the  322  foot  sign  in  left  for  a 
two-run  homer,  putting  the  South  Carolina 
team  in  the  lead  once  again.  C-WC  held  on 
for  a  7-5  win. 

Puerto  Rico  rebounded  the  next  night  to 
eliminate  California  4-3  In  12  Innings,  earn- 
ing the  Caribbean  champs  another  chance 
at  C-WC. 

The  bouncing  ball  was  once  again  smiling 
on  the  C-WC  club,  turning  a  routine  single 
into  a  home  run  ui  the  first  Inning  to  give 
the  World  Series  champions  a  lead  which 
they  never  lost. 

Jeff  Hipp  hit  a  routine  single  up  the  mid- 
dle, but  as  Puerto  Rico  centerfielder  Carlos 
Rodriguez  charged  the  ball.  It  hit  a  rock, 
took  a  crazy  hop  and  roUed  to  the  fence  406 
feet  away.  Hipp  circled  the  basepaths  to 
give  C-WC  a  1-0  lead. 

Eric  Warren,  who  had  homered  In  the  first 
game  against  Puerto  Rico,  found  a  Roland 
Rodriguez  fastball  to  his  liking  and  homered 
o'.er  the  leftfield  fence  to  push  the  lead  tu 
2-0  m  the  third. 

When  John  Nabors  singled  in  auotlicr  run 
in  the  fourth  it  looked  like  Icing  on  the  crike. 
but  Puerto  Rico  had  other  ideas.  Three 
straight  hits  to  start  the  seventh  cut  the 
lead  to  3-1  and  put  the  tying  runs  on  the 
corners,  but  once  again  came  the  friendly 
hop  of  the  base  for  the  South  Carolina 
team. 

After  Hipp  struck  out  one  batter,  third 
baseman  short-hopped  a  hard  smash  to  ihiid 
and  tagged  the  runner  coming  from  second 
for  out  number  two.  Hipp  then  struck  out 
Hugo  Lopez  for  the  World  Championship. 

"I'here's  an  old  saying  in  sports  that  ''it  is 
better  to  be  lucky  than  good."  And  when  you 
are  both  lucky  and  good,  you  win  the  World 
Series. 
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ALEXANDER  BICKEL 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  note  the  untimely  death 
during  the  recess  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  legal  scholars,  Alex- 
ander M.  Bickel,  Over  the  years  Profes- 
sor Blckel  appeared  many  times  as  a 
witness  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  and  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Although  on 
many  of  these  occasions  I  differed  with 
his  views  on  the  issues  to  which  be  ad- 
dressed himself,  I  always  foimd  his  anal- 
ysis stimulating  and  illuminating.  He 
was  a  true  gentleman  and  a  trule  scho- 
lar. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  wrote  a  moving 
colunui  on  the  legacy  of  Alex  Bickel  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  wlilch 
eloquently  reflected  many  of  my 
thoughts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18,  1974] 

Process  and  Principle 

(By  Anttaony  Lewis) 

New  Haven,  Nov.  17. — Last  June  Professor 

Alexander  U.  Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law  School 

had  a  letter  from  a  friend  chiding  him  for 

something  he  had  written  about  the  Special 

Proeecutor'B  suit  for  White  House  tapes.  It 

might,  the  letter  said,  give  comfort  to  those 

who  thought  Presidents  were  above  the  law. 

Professor  Bickel  replied  that  of  course  he  did 

not  think  that.  Then,  with  an  affectionate 

word  for  his  friend,  he  added : 

■•How  often  have  I  been  told  that  to  say 
thla  or  that  is  to  give  comfort  to  one  or 
another  s.o.b.  I  have  generally  functioned 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  aid  and 
comfort.  I  speak  out  on  what  Intereeta  me. 
Sometimes  It  draws  attention,  sometimes  not. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  I  make  a  mistake." 

There  are  a  few  people  who  think  things 
through,  hard,  and  then  will  not  be  deterred 
from  taking  a  position  by  Its  unpopularity. 
Alex  Bickel  was  one.  He  gave  no  quarter  In 
argument  and  he  expected  none.  He  was  un- 
embarrassed by  disagreement;  he  cherished 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  freedom. 

His  general  attitude  toward  law  and  the 
courts  was  Indeed  uiipopiUar  with  much  of 
hla  audience.  At  a  time  when  liberals  In- 
creasingly looked  at  the  Supreme  Court  to 
vindicate  the  values  of  a  good  society.  Pro- 
fessor Bickel  thought  that  was  a  bad  Idea. 

He  was  skeptical,  for  example,  of  the 
Court's  1964  decision  that  the  states  must 
apportion  seats  In  their  legislatures  on  the 
basis  of  population.  He  thought  social  policy 
generally  should  be  left  to  political  decision, 
however  slow  and  frustraUng.  "The  more 
fundamental  the  Lssue,"  he  wrote  In  1962, 
"the  nearer  it  Is  to  principle,  the  more  im- 
portant It  Is  that  It  be  decided  In  the  first 
instance  by  the  legislature." 

Like  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  for  whojn 
he  was  law  clerk,  critic,  friend,  he  revered 
the  American  system.  It  was  doubtless  not 
Just  coincidence  that  both  had  come  to  this 
country  as  yotmg  men.  Something  about  that 
experience  of  immigration  must  have  made 
them  see  democracy  with  lees  Jaded  eye?. 

Professor  Bickel  was  prepared  to  stake  al- 
most all  on  the  political  proce.ss  and  hence 
he  objected  to  anything  that  confused  the 
responalbUlty  of  democratic  dedslon.  That 
explained  his  objection  to  the  suite  for  the 
Nlxou  tapes — a  position  that  many  of  his 
friends  thought  v/rong  but  that  reflected  a 
consistent  philosophical  view. 

He  thought  the  Special  Prosecutor  had  no 
legal  standing  to  sue  President  Nixon  be- 
cause he  was  part  of  the  executive  branch 
»nd  could   lt)e  dismissed  by  the  President. 


Professor  Bickel  feared  opening  the  courts 
to  disputes  within  the  executive.  He  thought 
the  responsibility  of  decision  had  to  remain 
with  the  President — who  should  face  political 
retribution  If  he  did  wrong.  Thus,  for  Pro- 
fessor Bickel.  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
press  for  the  Watergate  evidence  and  take 
action  against  a  corrupt  President,  as  it 
eventually  did. 

As  a  legal  "conservative,"  he  found  bis 
views  taken  up  by  poUtlclans  whom  he  pro- 
foundly disliked.  When  Richard  Nixon  de- 
cided to  use  the  Issue  of  school  busing  to 
arouse  racist  emotions  In  the  country,  Nixon 
people  sometimes  mentioned  Professor  Blck- 
el's  published  criticism  of  busing  orders  as 
a  remedy  for  segregation.  But  he  was  a  pas- 
sionate enemy  of  racism,  and  he  wanted  any 
legislation  on  schools  to  be  the  vehicle  for 
an  ecoaomlc  and  political  assault  on  unequal 
education. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Alexander 
Bickel  was  that  you  could  disagree  with  him 
so  violently  and  yet  go  on  listening  with 
delight. 

The  phenomenon  was  explained  part  by 
his  freshness  of  language,  his  abUlty  to  make 
Ideas  come  alive.  He  was  as  much  writer  as 
lawyer.  He  threw  rare  light  on  the  character 
and  methods  of  a  Judge  In  his  early  book, 
"The  TJnpublLshed  Opinions  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis."  It  is  a  heavy  coet  of  his  death,  to 
scholarship  and  literature,  that  there  wUl  be 
no  Bickel  biography  of  Felix  Frankfurter. 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  his  effect  lay 
also  iu  hl£  zest  for  combat,  his  openness  to 
crltlclsmyrhocse  provoked  by  his  ideas  found 
themselves  re-examining  their  own.  Disagree- 
ing with  Professor  Bickel  was  an  intellectual 
adventure  that  could  lead  to  discovery  of 
one's  own  beliefs. 

However  sharp  his  words,  his  ultimate  dis- 
approval was  directed  not  at  any  opposing 
principle,  but  at  lack  of  principle — at  hypoc- 
risy, humbug,  unthinking  subservience  to 
power.  In  the  Pentagon  papers  case,  when 
he  represented  The  New  York  Times  In  the 
argument  for  freedom  of  the  press,  he  was 
angry  only  when  he  thought  government 
counsel  had  cheated  on  the  process  by  un- 
fair tactics  and  false  a.ssuranoes  to  the 
Judges. 

In  his  last  months  he  faced  with  extraor- 
dinary seremty  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
dying.  Until  the  last  he  communicated  love 
of  life,  ideas  and  the  paradoxes  of  humanity. 
The  paradox  of  Alex  Bickel  was  that  he 
warned  us  against  relying  too  much  on  the 
law  and  showed  us  how  much  the  law  had  to 
leach  us  about  principle  and  the  democratic 
process. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR'S 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  EN- 
ERGY PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  on  Sep- 
tember 27  and  28, 1  chaired  Ocean  Policy 
Committee  hearings  In  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  in  an  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  be- 
hind the  Interior  Department's  proposal 
to  lease  10  million  acres  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  oil  exploration  and 
development. 

During  the  hearings  the  Interior  De- 
partment's official  spokesman  declared 
that  no  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
lease  would  be  made  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1975.  However,  a  few  days 
later  a  confidential  Interior  Department 
memorandum  was  uncovered  which  di- 
rectly contradicted  this  testimony.  The 
memorandum  ordered  the  leasing  of  10 
million  acres  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  but  one  of  many 
contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  In  the 
Department's  Out«r  Continental  Shelf 
energy  program. 


November  18,  197 ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  November  lo, 
1974,  Los  Angeles  Times  article  by  Philip 
Fradkin  which  I  believe  reveals  a  single- 
minded  effort  to  impose  upon  the  public 
a  decision  bom  in  secrecy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  10,  1974] 

Documents    Revkai.    Oil-    Lease    Decision 

VS.  Plans  To  Move  Ahead  WrrH  Develop- 
ment Off  Southland  Coast 

(By  PhUlp  Fradkm) 
Despite  official  claims  to  the  contrary,  the 
decision  has  already  been  made  to  sell  leases 
for  offshore  oil  development  along  the  South- 
ern California  coastline. 

This  is  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  scores  of  letters,  memos  and 
documents  made  available  to  The  Times  that 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment over  the  last  20  months. 

Although  there  is  no  single,  signed  docu- 
ment In  which  the  decision  is  spelled  out, 
there  aie  many  documents  which  reflect  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  thinking  and 
planning  goals. 

The  picture  that  emerges  shows  clearly 
that  the  government  already  has  decided  to 
move  ahead  with  plans  to  lease  some  part  of 
1.6  million  acres  extending  from  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  In  Santa  Barbara  County  to 
Dana  Point  In  Orange  County. 

In  reaching  that  decision  the  federal  gov- 
ernment seemingly  has  violated  its  own 
law — the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969— which  requires  that  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  be  completed  so 
that  all  factors  can  be  weighed  before  such 
a  decision  la  made.  The  environmental  state- 
ment on  this  plan,  however,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  several  months. 

The  Times  also  has  learned  that  the  oil 
Industry  Initiated  and  vigorously  promoted 
the  Idea  of  drilling  off  the  coast.  It  played  a 
crucial  role  in  resolving  the  one  conflict 
which  could  have  held  it  up — the  strong 
objections  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  were  overridden  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  White  Hou.se. 

This  conflict  was  resolved  as  the  result  of 
private  negotatlons  "jetween  the  oil  Industry 
and  the  government  without  any  Innut  from 
the  public  or  elected  officials. 

The  state  attorney  general  contends  in  a 
.suit  against  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  a  decision  to  lease  already  has  been 
made,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
environmental  policy  act. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  point  to  one  act,"  savs 
California  Asst.  Atty.  Oen.  Robert  H. 
O'Brien.  "It  Is  a  cumulation.  They  are  too 
far  down  the  line  In  the  decision-making 
process  to  back  off." 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
who  wa.s  recently  named  by  President  Ford 
to  coordinate  the  nation's  energy  policies, 
disagrees. 

"I  want  to  make  clear  one  point  about 
which  there  has  been  some  confusion.  The 
Interior  Department  h.i.s  made  NO  decision 
to  lease  any  new  areas  off  California  for  pos- 
sible drilUng." 

However,  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evi- 
dence contained  in  memos  and  letters  made 
available  to  The  1  imes  by  Interior  and  other 
sources  does  not  support  Morton. 

Some  of  these  documents  originally  were 
marked  'conlidential "  and  secret '  but  have 
been  declassified  since. 

The  documents  not  only  delineate  the  de- 
cision-making process  involving  this  one 
area  but  also  the  wider  jjrogram — of  which 
Southern  Oalifornla  is  a  part — to  lease  10 
uUUion  acres  on  the  nation's  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  next  year. 

That  goal  was  announced  last  January  by 
former  President  Richard  U.  Nixon  and  doc- 
uments show  that  top  Interior  officials  take 
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it,  seriously.  The  idea  originated  within  the 
department. 

One  document,  signed  by  Interior  Deputy 
Undersecretary  Jared  G.  Carter  calls  for  a 
■firm  leasing  schedule"  that  "definitely  in- 
cludes" some  "10  million  acres  leased  in 
J975 — not   Just   10  million   acres  offered." 

Other  documents  show  that  Southern 
California  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  drive 
to  meet  that  goal. 

Southern  California  would  be  the  first 
lease  in  a  previously  unexplored  area  under 
this  program  and  is  considered  a  test  case 
for  leases  In  such  other  untouched  areas 
as  the  whole  Atlantic  .seaboard  and  the  Gitlf 
of  Alaska. 

Such  a  program  would  result  In  8.600  miles 
of  oil  pipeline  and  1.000  new  platforms  be- 
ing  constructed   off    the    nation's   shores. 

It  is  a  goal  that  is  scoffed  at  as  being  un- 
achievable by  Interlpr  officials  on  the  field 
level.  And  at  least  two  ranking  officials  of 
the  department  have  cast  serious  doubt  on 
it  iu  memos. 

Oil  industry  sources  say  not  enough  capi- 
tal or  steel  for  the  industry  exists  to  meet 
these  vastly  Increased  objectives. 

Bvit  the  federal  government  is  strtiggling 
to  meet  the  goal.  This  program  has  been 
cited  in  memos  as  the  reason  for  getting  as 
much  acreage  leased  off  tlie  Southern  Cali- 
fornia coast  as  is  possible. 

The  documents  obtained  by  The  Times 
also  reveal: 

Central  and  Northern  California  conti- 
nental shelf  regions,  as  yet  not  precisely 
defined,  along  with  the  coastlines  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  are  being  eyed  by  Interior 
as  possible  lease  areas. 

Studies  leading  to  euvironmentnl  impact 
statements  have  been  slated  for  those  areas 
and  two  Interior  officials  met  with  state 
officials  earlier  this  year  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
these  lease  sales. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Alanagcment.  an  In- 
terior Department  agency  which  has  direct 
responsibility  for  the  leasing,  is  more  inter- 
ested in  changing  the  minds  of  Southland 
officials  opposed  to  offshore  development 
than  gathering  the  necessury  information 
for  the  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  top  priority  listed  In  a  memo  outlining 
a  proposed  $1.2  million  '•environmental"  re- 
search study — the  only  major  research  to  be 
conducted  by  the  government  for  this  lease — 
contains  a  $50,000  item  for  'Teaction  analy- 
sis and  identification  of  locsl  political  com- 
munity power  structure." 

An  August  memo  from  William  E.  Grant, 
head  of  the  local  land  management  office,  to 
his  superior  in  Washington,  DC.  further 
states: 

"The  identification  of  the  composition  of 
the  community  power  structure  will  assist 
in  education  thrusts  toward  these  officials 
at  a  later  time,  with  possible  softening  of 
their  present  opposition  to  offshore  oil 
development." 

Another  $43,000  is  propo.sed  for  a  public 
relations  program  "to  soften  negative  public 
opinion  "  and  to  determine  what  that  public 
opinion  is. 

"At  the  present  time  a  vocal  minority  Is 
representing  itself  as  the  opinion  of  the 
public,"  the  memo  states. 

Both  this  memo  and  a  report  from  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  another  agency  with- 
in Interior  which  is  charged  with  furnishing 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  with  tech- 
nical information,  state  sufficient  geological 
and  environmental  Information  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  lease  area. 

Grant's  memo  cites  "critlca";  information 
voids,"  including  earthquake  potential.  It 
concludes  that  tracts  are  being  selected 
"without  complete  geophysical  itnderstand- 
iv.g  of  the  lease  area." 

According  to  the  present  timetable,  all  the 
information  will  not  be  available  before  the 
linal  tract  selection  and  the  lease  sale  ne.\t 
fall. 


A  report  by  the  Geological  Survey  also 
points  out  that  Information  Is  inadequate 
to  guarantee  "full  identification  of  environ- 
mental hazards"  seaward  of  the  islands. 

Lead  time  to  interpret  environmental  and 
mineral  data  for  the  whole  lease  area  "is  In 
years  rather  than  mouths,"  the  survey's 
memo  states. 

Then  Mr.  Nixon  first  identified  the  lea.se 
area  iu  his  energy  message  of  April  18,  1973, 
it  was  specified  as  a  region  "beyond  the 
Cliannel  Islands  of  California." 

This  was  the  area  that  the  oil  Uidustry 
had  been  promoting  since  drilling  was  sus- 
pended In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  fol- 
lowing a  massive  oil  spill  in  1969. 

But  the  next  fall  the  Department  of  De- 
fense presented  Interior  with  a  map  showing 
its  objections  to  the  area  outside  the  islands, 
contending  that  oil  operations  would  inter- 
fere with  military  staging  areas.  Interior  then 
moved  to  expand  the  lease  into  ihe  nearshore 
areas  off  Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties  wl\^'e  there  were  no  military  objec- 
tions. ^ 

A  compromise  on  the  arer.s  outside  the 
Chaiuiel  IslaiAis  was  later  reached  after  in- 
tervention by  Roy  L.  Ash,  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Thus,  in  the  area  currently  under  consid- 
eration on  both  sides  of  the  Islands  the  key 
decisions  were  reached  within  a  vacuum  of 
government  and  industry  officials  as  the  en- 
ergy crisis  deepened  last  fall. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  10,  1974 1 

How    Oil- -Leasing    Web    Developed    Beiiikd 

Scenes  fob  3  YEAns 

(By  Philip  Fradkin) 

The  first  public  announcement  of  an  oil 
lease  off  the  coast  of  Southern  California 
was  made  in  April,  1973,  but  the  idea  ger- 
minated privately  between  the  oil  Industry 
and  the  government  for  the  previous  three 
years. 

The  chronology  of  the  decision-making 
process,  as  compiled  from  dociiments  and 
interviews,  shows  the  federal  government  In- 
creasingly caught  In  the  web  of  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy. 

In  the  mid-1960s  the  oil  Industry  became 
aware  of  the  potential  for  oil  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Ridge  and  the  Tanner-Coi  tes  Banks 
seaward  of  the  Channel  Island. 

The  area  was  attractive  because  of  the 
shallow  water,  it  was  outside  the  major 
shipping  lanes,  and  oil  platforms  would  be 
located  out  of  sight  of  large  population  areas, 
according  to  officials  at  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
Assn.,  the  trade  group  representing  Industry 
interests  on  the  West  Coast. 

"In  the  fall  of  1069  and  1970  wc  held  nu- 
merous talks  with  the  BLM  (Bureau  of  Land 
Management),"  said  Harry  Morrison,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation. These  discussions  reached  up  to  the 
under  secretary  level  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, he  said,  "But  they  were  pretty  much 
nonconmiittal." 

On  April  18,  1973,  former  President  Rich- 
.ird  M.  Nixon  announced  that  leasing  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf  would  be  increased 
to  10  million  acres  beginning  In  1975,  more 
tliau  tripling  what  had  originally  been 
planned. 

He  specifically  mentioned  the  Southern 
California  area  In  his  message,  "if  the  re- 
views under  way  show  that  the  environmen- 
tal risks  arc  acceptable." 

The  brief  mention  was  buried  and  few 
caught  it.  One  pei-son  who  did  was  Ann  Wray, 
legislative  assistant  to  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
iD-Calif.). 

Ms.  Wray  caUed  staff  members  at  Interior 
who  told  her  they  were  not  prepared  to  talk 
about  it. 

"They  said  there  v.as  Just  the  po.<«ibility 
of  oil  and  they  weren't  sure  where  the  lease 
area  was  located,"  she  recalled. 

It  was  not  until  Jan.  3,   1974,  when  The 


Times  piinted  a  major  stor>'  on  the  depart- 
ment's call  for  tract  nominations  from  the 
industry,  that  the  senator  knew  of  Interior's 
intentions. 

Sen.  John  V.  Tunney  (D-Calif.i  did  not 
learn  first  hand  of  Interior's  plans  until 
June  27  of  this  year  when  he  was  briefed  by 
Jared   G.   Carter,  deputy  under  secretary. 

But  on  the  same  day  m  the  spring  of  1973 
that  the  President  delivered  his  energy  mes- 
sage, a  small  g.-oup  of  Interior  officials  de- 
cided "a  sale  could  be  held  beyond  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  in  California  in  approximately  15 
months." 

According  to  a  memo  by  acting  BLM  Di- 
rector George  L.  Turcott,  the  meeting  was 
held  "to  discuss  the  possibility  of  schedulmg 
a  CaUfornia  OCS  (outer  continental  shell) 
sale." 

The  BLM  had  first  wanted  to  hold  the  sale 
within  12  months,  but  officials  at  the  meet- 
ing decided  15  months  was  "the  absolute 
minUnum  period  we  need  to  develop  an  ade- 
quate environmental  statement."  The  Cali- 
fornia sale  now  took  precedence  over  others. 

Tlie  following  month  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
officials  received  a  call  from  William  Grant. 
then  with  the  BLM  in  New  Orleans  and  now 
head  of  tie  BLM  office  here,  asking  if  the 
industry  would  be  Interested  in  a  sale  off  the 
coast  of  Southern  CaUfornia. 

Grant  said  iu  an  interview  that  he  did  not 
remember  if  the  call  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  superiors  or  on  his  own  initiative. 
He  had  known  the  industry  officials  from  the 
late  1960s  when  he  headed  a  small  BLM  office 
here,  which  closed  after  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spill. 

The  trade  association  made  a  quick  poll  of 
iis  member  oil  companies  and  WOGA's  Mor- 
rison said,  "We  told  Grant  that,  yes,  the  com- 
panies would  be  interested." 

On  June  11,  1973,  one  month  before  publi- 
cation of  the  revised  leasing  program,  Henry 
W.  Wright,  land  and  water  manager  for  the 
trade  group,  wrote  Grant  in  New  Orleans  and 
suggested  that  the  federal  government  leave 
the  environmental  studies  largely  up  to  the 
uidustry : 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  your  office 
has  appointed  an  environmental  assessment 
team  to  study  the  potential  effects  on  the 
marine  environment  of  further  OCS  leasing 
ott  California. 

"In  light  of  the  extensive  amount  of  re- 
search that  has  been  undertaken  over  the 
past  five  years,  both  by  our  member  com- 
panies and  public  bodies.  I  would  hope  that 
the  team  would  titllize  this  material  rather 
than  embark  upon  time  consuming  physical 
re.search  of  their  own. 

"We'll  lie  pleased  to  assist  the  team  in  se- 
curing applicable  data.  Please  have  them  con- 
tact the  as.soclation  at  their  convenience." 

But  the  BLM  formed  Its  own  team,  which 
now  consists  of  about  15  persons  and  is 
headed  by  Grant. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  fall  of  1973  the  industry 
had  geared  up  Its  owm  eftorts  to  produce  an 
enviromental  assessment  which  is  due  to  be 
released  in  mid-November  about  two  months 
before  the  release  of  the  government's  impact 
statement  which  is  in  final  review  process. 

The  Industry  began  channeimg  informa- 
tion to  the  BL\t  more  than  a  year  ago. 

On  July  10,  1973,  Interior  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  new  five-year  leasing 
schedule  and  Issued  a  press  release  stating 
the  schedule  was  a  "planning  doctiment"  and 
"no  decision"  to  hold  any  of  the  sales  would 
be  made  until  after  the  studies. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  press  release  was  the 
statement : 

"The  new  schedule  proposes  a  sale  on  the 
Pacific  Outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond  the 
Southern  California  Channel  Islands  in  Sept., 
1974."  k 

Tlie  call  for  nomination  from  the  Industry 
of  specific  tracts  'was  scheduled  for  August, 
1973. 

The  low-key  press  release  e.scaped  almost 
evervbodv's  notice. 
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Only  July  17  Txircott  ««nt  a  letter  to  gov- 
ernment agencies  stating  Mr.  Nixon's  wish 
to  lease  the  area  "beyond"  tbe  Channel  Is- 
Irtuds  and  asking  If  they  saw  any  conflicts. 

The  federal  agencies  replied  that  they- 
faw  no  secrlous  conflicts. 

But  the  geological  survey  objected  about 
not  having  enough  Information  "for  good 
tract  selection  and  evaluation". 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  receive 
one  of  the  letters.  Defense  was  notified  of 
Interior's  intentions  for  the  first  time  on 
Aitg.  14. 

Then  Alfred  D.  Starbird,  defense  deputy  di- 
rector of  test  and  evaluation,  walked  Into  the 
olBce  of  the  undersecretary  of  the  interior 
and  talked  to  an  aide,  Kenneth  Lay,  who  re- 
lated in  an  Aug.  24  memo  to  Undersecretary 
John  WhltAker,  the  No.  2  man  In  the  depart- 
ment, the  gist  of  the  conversation. 

Lay  first  noted  that  Interior  was  preparing, 
to  put  the  area  up  for  nomination,  "prob- 
ably within  one  week,"  and  then  stated: 

"Starbird  says  it  la  probably  the  most 
actively  used  defense  staging  area  for  mis- 
sile firings,  fleet  operations  and  ocean  acous- 
tical research  and  development  testing  of  any 
area  off  the  U.S.  coast. 

'•He  proposed  we  withdraw  this  area  from 
consideration  for  CXTS  lea.?lng  and  work  with 
them  in  selecting  an  alternative  site." 

The  mllitarys  objections  delayed  the  call- 
ing of  nominations  until  Jan.  2,  1974,  whUe 
negotiations  went  on  within  government  cir- 
cles. 
.  It  was  at  this  critical  Juncture — during  the 
'  foiur-month  delay  from  the  time  the  call 
for  nominations  was  originally  scheduled — 
that  the  oil  Industry  played  Its  critical  role 
In  the  decision  making  process. 

On  Oct.  24,  1973,  Morrison,  head  of  WCotern 
OH  and  Gas  As.sn..  \^Tote  a  letter  to  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  stating: 

"It  has  been  disturbing  and  disheartening 
to  us  to  find  that  the  call  for  nominations  set 
for  Aug.,  1973,  was  not  made,  and  ha.s  not 
been  made  to  date." 

The  letter  detailed  the  discussions  the  In- 
dustry representatives  had  with  military  and 
Interior  officials  on  Oct.  18-19.  begtaulng  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on  the  West  Coast 
and  ending  near  the  top  in  Washington. 

The  letter  stated  that  from  one  Interior 
ofllclal  In  Washington,  'Wo  got  the  impres- 
sion we  woTild  be  welcome  'outside  the  door 
and  available  to  answer  question'  diu-lng 
such  negotiations.  At  this  point  It  was  de- 
cided thr.t  we  sliould  contact  the  secretary 
of  defense  and  the  secietary  of  Interior 
directly." 

The  letter  also  asked  that  the  oil  Industry 
"be  requested  to  provide  facts  that  will  assist 
the  negotiations  between  Defense  and  In- 
terior, so  that  a  start  will  be  made  on  the 
development  of  the  area." 

Interior  ofHclaLs   state   that   the   role  re- 
quested by  the  oil  industry  was  not  allowed. 
The  position  being  advanced  by  the  oil  In- 
dustry at  this  time  and  advocated  In  the 
letter  to  Morton  was: 

".  .  .  We  felt  nominations  shou'd  be  called 
for  immediately  so  that  both  Defense  and 
Interior  would  know  exactly  where  operations 
were  contemplated." 

At  Monieon's  request,  Frank  N.  liuird, 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, talked  with  Morton  "to  lu-ge  him  to 
caU  for  nominations." 

The  IndusUy  policy  was  carried  by  Inlei lor 
officials  to  the  office  of  Roy  L.  A?h,  director 
of  the  White  House  s  Office  of  Management 
and  the  Budget.  Ash  wrote  Defense  Secretary 
James  R.  Schleslnger  on  Dec.  11: 

"After  reviewing  the  positions  of  both  De- 
partments, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
proceed  with  the  proposed  call  for  outer 
continental  shelf  oU  and  gas  leasing  nomina- 
tions in  the  Sotithera  California  channel 
islands  area,  without  the  r^trictlons  sug- 


gested by  Department  of  Defense  representa- 
tives." 

Ash's  letter  agreed  with  the  position  of  the 
Industry.  It  noted,  "Industry  nominations 
■  will  provide  specific  Identification  of  poten- 
tial confilcts  and  show  where  additional  In- 
formation may  be  needed.  After  nominations 
are  received  we  will,  of  course,  consult 
further  with  both  Defense  and  Interior  about 
next  steps." 

Industry  and  Interior  had  won  the  one 
critical  bp.ttle  that  might  have  stopped  the 
leasing.  Defense  had  resisted  the  call  for 
nominations  because  It  felt  this  world  build 
pressure  to  lease  areas  which  It  had  desig- 
nated as  "exclusion"  zones." 
Defense's  fears  were  to  prove  tr\ie. 
There  was  further  compromise.  The  final 
plan  included  a  25-mlle  buffer  zone  around 
San  element*  Island,  where  the  Navy  has 
a  firing  range,  and  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Ridge  was  deleted  to  clear  a  fir- 
ing path  for  missiles  from  Pt.  Mugu.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Ridge  was 
kept  as  a  lca.se  area. 

Despite  warnings  that  there  were  2,500  live 
firings  a  year  from  the  Pacific  Missile  Range 
at  Pt.  Mugu  and  a  one  in  ten  chance  of  hit- 
ting an  oil  platform  south  of  Santa  Rosa 
I.sland,  part  of  this  area  was  put  up  for  tract 
nomination  and  the  military  went  about 
the  task  of  rerouting  Its  firings. 

BLM  officials  maintain  that  the  military 
was  exaggerating  Its  position  to  retain  as 
large  an  area  as  possible. 

On  Jan.  2  the  call  for  nominations  wa.s 
imhlished  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  Issued  a  press  release. 
The  Times  published  a  story  the  next  day 
which  alerted  the  public  for  the  first  time 
to  the  possibility  of  oil  plal'orms  off  the 
coast. 

On  Ja:i.  23  Mr.  Nixon  Issued  his  second 
energy  message,  which  was  referred  to  af- 
terwards by  Interior  officials  as  Justification 
for  leasing  as  large  an  area  off  Southern 
California  as  po.sslble. 

The  message  stated,  "I  have  already  or- 
dered leasing  in  that  area  (OCS)  to  be  step- 
ped up  (a  reference  to  the  April,  1973, 
message). 

"Today  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  Increase  the  acreage  leased  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  10  million  acres 
beginning  in  1975,  more  than  tripling  what 
had  originally  been  planned." 

To  Implement  this  new  program.  Undersec- 
retary Whltaker  sent  a  Feb.  1  memo  to  Asst. 
Sec.  Jack  O.  Horton  stating  "a  number  of 
related  actions  need  to  be  accomplished  to 
insure  that  the  accelerated  leasing  Is  done 
in  a  responsible  and  eflBclent  manner  .  .  ." 

Oiie  of  the  actions  was:  "You  should 
identify  any  'bottlenecks'  to  anticipated  ex- 
ploration and  production  as  a  result  of  OCS 
leasing  which  can  be  alleviated  through 
changes  in  wage  or  price  control  policy." 

Although  the  BLM  had  established  "an  of- 
fice in  Los  Angeles  the  preceding  September, 
it  was  not  until  Feb.  13  that  a  meeting  was 
held  with  such  concerned  slate  agencies  as 
the  State  Lands  Division,  departments  of 
fish  and  game,  navigation  and  ocean  devel- 
opment and  parks  and  recrcatioi. 

Curiously,  the  one  state  agency  that  wns 
to  become  most  concerned — the  State  Coast- 
line Comnolsslon— was  omitted  from  this 
early  meeting  and  its  staff  was  only  to  hear 
from  federal  officials  the  next  July. 

But  Gov.  Reagan,  or  his  office,  knew  about 
the  plan  by  Sept.  27,  1973. 

Reagan  had  written  President  Nl.xon  In 
nild-November,  1973,  In  support  of  leasing 
In  federal  waters  off  California. 

Tlie  BLM  and  the  Geological  Survey 
worked  through  last  spring  to  come  up  with 
a  Joint  recommendation  on  what  tracts 
should  be  (selected  for   the  lease  sale. 

The  memos  of  both  agencies  Indicate  one 
factor  was  of  paramount  Importance — 
meeting  the   10  million-acre  goal. 


The  Washington  office  of  the  BLM  sent 
Grant  a  memo  entitled  "Tract  Selection 
Guidelines  for  Offshore  Southern  California 
Proposed  Bale  No.  35  "  on  March  14. 

These  were  the  guidelines  under  which  tlie 
tracts  were  to  be  selected.  Under  the  cate- 
gory of  "special  considerations"  the  guide- 
lines state: 

"New  policy  guidelines  provide  for  leas- 
ing approximately  10  million  acres  in  1975. 
The  Southern  California  area  is  Important 
in  attempting  to  meet  this  established  goal 
"The  various  factors  mentioned  above 
(Department  of.  Defense  objections  ) along 
with  the  limited  acreage  In  the  shallower 
water  depths  will  lim't  the  sale  size. 

"In  order  to  comply  with  Department 
policy,  you  should  Include  the  Itu'gest  acreage 
possible  considering  nominations  from  in- 
dufitry,  environmental  considerations,  cur- 
rent teclinology  and  other  appropriate  tract 
selection  criteria." 

The  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  and  the 
BLM  offices  on  the  West  Coast  began  to  put 
together  a  Joint  recommendation,  with  the 
survey  providing  technical  information  and 
its  own  acreage  suggestions. 

The  USGS  which  also  has  the  Job  of  in- 
spectiou  of  offshore  drilling  faculties,  had 
already  cited  Insufficient  geophysical  infor- 
mation for  tract  selection. 

An  April  10  memo  from  tlie  USGS  noted 
the  lack  of  inspection  personnel  and  raised 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Industry  had 
enough  manpower  and  equipment  to  handle 
such  a  large  scale. 

Yet  despite  Its  forebodings,  the  USGS  rec- 
onunended  a  3-milllon  acre  sale  or  two  sales 
"In  excess  of  1.7  million  acres"  to  help  meet 
the  President's  goal. 

On  April  29  the  joint  recommendation 
ideniilylng  1,690,000  acres  as  "primary  acre- 
age" was  submit  i«a  to  Washington.  It  was 
essentially  this  amount  that  Interior  Secre- 
tary Morton  approved,  announcing  on  Aug. 
12: 

"I  will  make  no  decision  as  to  whether  a 
Bale  win  even  be  held,  whether  it  should  be 
deferred,  or  what  tracts,  if  any,  .>^houId  be 
sold  until  after  there  has  been  a  thorough 
review  of  the  possible  envlrotunental  im- 
pacts and  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, both  In  writing  and  at  a  public  bear- 
h-K' 

The  acreage  was  announced  as  a  'tents- 
live  "  tract  selection  on  which  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  would  concentrate, 
it  WAS  down  from  the  7.7  million  acres  put 
up  lor  industry  nomination  in  January. 

Then  the  BLMs  Los  Angeles  office  begr.n 
to  concentrate  on  drafting  the  enviromnental 
Impact  statement. 

The  gtUdellncs  for  the  "Environmental 
Studies  Program"  drawn  up  by  the  Wash- 
ington BLM  omce  Stat©  their  objective  Is 
"to  provide  Information  about  OCS  environ- 
ment that  will  enable  tbe  department  and 
the  bureau  to  make  sound  management  de- 
cisions regardiiig  the  development  of  mineral 
resources." 

The  contract  for  this  $1.2  million  study  hus 
yet  to  be  awarded. 

Earlier  In  tlic  summer  Interior  Deputy 
Undersecretary  Jured  G.  Carter  held  a  aeries 
of  three  meetings  In  CaUfornla  with  the 
public,  elected  officials  and  state  agencies. 
He  assured  everyone  no  decision  had  bee^i 
reached  on  whether  to  lease. 

On  Sept.  18  Carter  sent  a  memo  to  the  top 
oU  leasing  officials  In  the  BLM  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  stating,  "the  under  secre- 
tary (Whltaker,  the  No.  2  man  In  the  depart- 
ment )  wents  a  firm  leasing  schedule  laid  out 
that  definitely  Includes  the  following  Items: 
■1.  10  million  acres  leas*?d  in  1975 — not  Just 
10  million  acres  offered. 

"2.  A  sale  In  '75  In  both  Alaska  and  tlie 
.Ml&ntic. 

"3.  An  alternnrive.  If  number  2  falls,  which 
win  still  allow  leasing  of  10  mflllon  acres." 
After  the  Washingron  Post  disclosed  this 
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memo,  a  storm  broke  and  Carter  told  a  hasti- 
ly called  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  that 
the  memo  was  simply  a  planning  doctiment. 
"I  frankly  don't  think  it's  worth  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,"  he  testified. 

Responses  to  the  memo  were  obtained  by 
the  Times. 

On  all  tbe  schedtiles  submitted  to  Carter, 
the  Southern  California  sale  ranks  near  the 
top. 

THE  TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  down 
to  the  wire  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act. 
With  only  20  to  25  legislative  days  left 
in  the  93d  Congress,  speedy  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  this  legislation,  so 
essential  to  a  stronger  U.S.  economic 
position  in  world  markets  and  a  more 
orderli'  international  trading  system,  is 
adopted. 

If  Congress  fails  to  enact  the  Trade 
Reform  Act,  we  will  have  lost  a  great 
deal. 

We  will  have  lost  an  opportunity  to 
begin  negotiations  important  to  Ameri- 
can workers,  farmers,  and  consimiers  to 
reduce  the  many  nontarlff  barriers  to  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  products  in 
overseas  markets. 

We  will  have  lost  the  provisions  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  designed  to  allevi- 
ate the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
achieve  freedom  of  emigration  for  these 
minorities. 

We  wiir  have  loist  provisions  added  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  designed 
to  insure  access  to  the  supplies  needed 
by  our  industries  as  raw  materials  and 
energy  sources. 

We  will  have  lost  the  provisions  cf  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  which  update  the 
coimterva-Jing  duty  law  to  insure  that 
action  is  taken  to  counteract  subsidized 
imports  hurting  domestic  industrial  or 
agricultural  producers. 

We  will  have  lost  provisions  strength- 
ening the  antidumping  law  to  insure 
that  action  is  taken  against  imports 
Viiiich  are  competing  with  domestic  in- 
dustries at  below  fail-  market  value. 

We  will  have  lost  the  commimity  ad- 
justment assistance  program,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Long,  and  other  provisions 
liberalizing  worker  and  firm  adjustment 
assistance. 

Above  all,  we  will  have  failed  to  enact 
legislation  needed  to  head  off  a  worse 
worldwide  recession.  At  this  time  there  is 
great  pressure  around  the  world  to  react 
to  growing  economic  frustration  by 
adopting  the  kind  of  nationalistic  eco- 
nomic policies  that  proved  so  disastrous 
in  the  1930's.  The  United  States  should 
take  a  leadership  role  in  shaping  a  soimd 
new  economic  order  and  to  do  that.  Con- 
gress needs  to  act  speedily  on  tlie  Trade 
Reform  Act. 


EXCESSIVE  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
CONTRIBUTES  TO  INFLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
lx)s  Angeles  Times  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  inflation 
from  diverse  point.s  of  view.  One  of  them 
was  wiitten  by  Harold  Willens,  a  Los 
Angeles  businessman. 

Mr.  Willeiis  stresses  th»t  excessive  and 
wasteful   nc^ilitary   spending  has  stoked 


the  flames  of  Inflation.  He  points  out  that 
military  expenditures  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  tlie  $74  billion  deficit  which  this 
coimtry  has  incurred  since  1969.  He  men- 
tions that  new  missiles,  new  doctrines,  a 
swollen  force  level,  and  ongoing  expenses 
in  Indochina  are  draining  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
every  point  that  Mr.  Willens  makes.  But 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his  basic 
argument:  to  win  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. President  Ford  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  current,  ruinous  level  of  de- 
fense spending  is  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  economic  well-being. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
leii's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

{Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  23,  1974) 
What   Is    To    Be    Donk    Abottt    Inflation? 

Willens:    Cirr  Defense  Spending  by  $15 

Billion 

(By  Harold  Wmens) 

To  reinforce  his  contention  that  Inflation 
is  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  President  Ford  has 
caUed  It  "tbe  crueiest  kind  of  taxation  with- 
out representation."  He  has  also  declared 
that  his  lilghest  priority  is  "all-out  war 
against  tnfiatlon,"  and  vowed  that  we  will 
win  it  before  July  4, 1976. 

If  Mr.  Ford  is  to  achieve  this  goal,  he  must 
adopt  a  sharply  revised  view  of  national 
security — a  view  which  sees  our  most  serious 
threat  as  economic  rather  than  military.  Yet 
the  President,  who  repeatedly  stresses  the 
need  to  cut  federal  spending,  also  repeatedly 
stresses  his  reluctance  to  cut  the  fattest 
peacetime  military  budget  m  history. 

This  contradiction  in  Mr.  Ford's  position 
reflects  the  common — and  costly — myth  that 
our  defense  budget  is  Just  what  the  name 
says  it  Is.  It  isn't. 

Just  this  spring  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  B.  Schleslnger  admitted  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  added  $6  billion 
to  this  year's  military  budget  (defense 
spokesmen  later  tried  to  back  off  to  $1  bil- 
lion) in  an  attempt,  of  all  things,  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  Apparently  the  former 
President  and  his  men  agreed  with  Karl 
Marx's  assertion  that  without  war,  or  its 
eqtiivalent,  American  capitalism  will  col- 
lapse. As  one  American  capltaUst,  I  reject 
that  contention,  and  I  hope  that  our  new 
President  will  also  reject  It. 

MUltary  expenditures  are  the  most  Infla- 
tionary m  the  budget.  MUltary  goods  are 
dead-end  products  which  take  resotirces 
away  from  nonlnflatlonary  uses.  The  money 
we  spend  this  way  pumps  dollars  Into  tlie 
economy  but  produces  no  consumable  goods 
or  services.  In  otir  current  period  of  "stagfla- 
tion," excessive  military  spending  Is  a  sure 
prescription  for  faUure  to  cure  its  devastat- 
ing ravages. 

Since  1969.  our  country  has  incurred  a 
total  budget  deficit  of  >74  bilUon — prtmarUy 
the  result  of  swollen  military  spending.  Dur- 
ing the  last  10  fiscal  years,  iudU  idual  income 
taxes  paid  by  all  Americans  amounted  to 
&814.1  billion,  of  which  $731.1  billion  was 
spent  for  mUltary  purposes.  Those  expendi- 
tures first  kindled  the  fires  of  Inflation,  and 
then  stoked  them  into  flames  which  now 
threaten  to  gut  our  country's  economic 
vitality. 

Yet  for  almost  three  decades  the  military 
budget  has  been  our  most  expensive  sacred 
cow.  While  no  one  in  his  right  mind  wants 
to  spend  less  than  enottgh  to  protect  our 
country,  it  Is  foolhardy  to  let  an  outdated 
military  definition  of  national  secitrlty  pas^s 
as  an  excuse  for  projects  that  have  no  con- 
ceivable relatlonsl.lp  to  the  safe'.v  of  the 
United  Staves. 


AU  federal  bureaucracies  have  fat.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Is  the  largest  of 
all,  with  by  far  the  largest  budget.  Its  nat- 
ural Inclination  toward  waste  and  misman- 
agement have  only  been  encouraged  by  our 
faUure  to  demand  strict  accountability. 

Like  every  department,  the  Pentagon 
strives  to  protect  its  own  institutional  vest- 
ed interests,  particularly  its  budget.  It  is 
the  President  who  must  make  sure — like  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  any  enterprise — 
that  no  single  department  gets  what  it 
wants  as  opposed  to  what  it  needs. 

To  help  make  this  crucial  distinction,  Mr. 
Ford  should  bear  these  facts  in   mind: 

Next  year  the  Air  Force  plans  to  begin 
production  of  tbe  B-1  t>omber,  intended 
as  a  replacement  for  the  B-52.  To  many  mil- 
itary experts,  the  B-1,  which  wiU  cost  at  least 
$1.5  billion,  is  a  Joke.  In  an  age  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  the  manned 
bomber  is,  at  best,  only  a  fallback  weapon, 
and  some  of  the  more  advanced  versions  of 
the  B-52  are  quite  adequate  for  titat  pur- 
pose. SlmUarly,  the  Trident — a  nuclear 
missile  submarlue  that  will  cost  $13  bUllon — 
is  uncalled  for.  We  already  possesss  a  nuclear 
missile  submarine,  the  Polaris-Poseidon, 
wtiich  the  Navy  Itself  claims  tbe  Russians 
have  no  defense  against. 

At  last  count,  the  40  major  weapon  sys- 
tems now  in  production  were  running  a 
total  of  $31  billion  above  tlie  original  esti- 
mates. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  nave  enough  long- 
range  nuclear  mlssUes  to  wipe  out  each 
other  many  times  over.  Even  for  the  dan- 
gerous new  counterforce  strategy  for  fight- 
ing limited  nuclear  wars,  now  being  ac- 
tively promoted  by  the  Defense  Department, 
we  already  have  more  than  enough  nuclear 
weapons.  Yet  the  Pentagon  embarking  on 
a  new  nuclear  ml^lle  program  that  will 
cost  $10   billion   beiwe  It  Is  finished. 

Although  we  already  have  enough  nerve- 
gas  stockpiles  to  kill  everyone  In  the  world 
1.000  times — even  though  nerve  gas  Is  vir- 
tually useless  as  a  deterrent — the  Penta- 
gon is  asking  for  money  to  produce  a  new 
and  presumably  more  lethal  brand. 

We  are  still  spending  around  $2  billion 
a  year  on  arms,  ammunition  and  military 
fuel  for  a  war  in  Indochina  which  serves 
only  to  prevent  people  in  ttiat  area  from 
working  out  their  own  accommodations. 

The  United  States  military  has  2.2  million 
men  under  arms  (Including  more  field-grade 
and  flag  officers  than  there  were  In  1945, 
when  the  military  numbered  12.1  million 
men).  Maybe  this  fcx-ce  level  was  econom- 
ically feasible  when  the  mUitary  was  paid 
rock-bottom  wages,  but  not  any  more.  Au 
even  greater  economic  problem,  hidden  like 
the  underwater  par  of  an  Iceberg,  Is  how  we 
■will  support  these  millions  of  men  after 
they  retire;  according  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  unfunded  actuarial  deficiency 
for  mUitary  retirement  piav  already  stands 
at  $137  biUion. 

What  can  be  done?  The  best  advice  comes 
frcm  a  panel  of  former  governmental  na- 
tional security  experts  headed  by  Pavil 
Warnke,  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
under  President  Johnson.  This  group  re- 
cently concluded  that  $15  billion  could  be 
cut  from  the  military  budget  "without  risk 
to  our  national  security."  Such  a  reduction 
v.-ould  give  President  Ford  the  $5.5  billion  cut 
in  federal  spending  he  wants  so  badly — plu.s 
$9.5  billiou  for  nonhiflationary  remedies  for 
our  economic  UIs.  Funds  of  this  magnitude 
co'.'ld  create  a  vast  ntimber  of  public  service 
jobs,  provide  substantial  help  to  the  ailing 
housing  Industry  and  othen^-Ise  Inject 
hea'.thy  dojlsr  dosages  ir^to  our  economic 
bjoodstrenm. 

In  one  respect,  inflation  Is  like  a  fewest 
fire.  The  longer  it  rtms  itnchecked,  the  harder 
it  bfoomes  to  control.  No  reasonable  person 
e.xpectb  tb.e  iufiatlonary  fires  now  raging  to 
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be  extinguished  instantly.  Our  national  secu- 
rity can  b«  irreparably  damaged,  however,  If 
some  boldly  imaginative  step  to  slow  down 
iniiacton  is  not  taken  soon. 

The  President  haa  counseled  us  all  to 
tiahten  our  belts  and  "watch  every  penny." 
We  are  less  nicely  to  do  that  In  response  to 
pep  tallts  than  If  the  nation's  biggest 
>.pender — the  Pentagon — ha.s  set  an  example. 
Control  of  inflation  depends  in  large  part 
on  replacing  widespread  worry  and  fear  with 
hope  and  confidence,  which  in  turn  can  be 
generated  only  by  substantive  action  at  the 
federal  level. 

A  815  billion  reduction  in  military  spend- 
ing could  bring  beneficial  effects  above  and 
beyond   it«  anti-inflationary  impact.  For  a 
quarter-century  Russia  has  foUowed  us  up 
the    armament    roller    coaster    to    dizzying 
heights  of  mutual  cost  and  danger.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  point  at  which  six  nations 
possess  atomic  weapons — and  more  than  20 
others  possess  the  capability  to  prpduce  them. 
The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  reports  that  by  damaging  the  stra- 
tospheric ozone  level,  nuclear  war  could  de- 
stroy all  life  throughout  the  world.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assimie  that  sheer  self-interest 
would  prompt  Russia  to  follow  our  lead  to- 
ward gradual  arms  reduction  if  only  we  did 
what  a  world  leader  is  supposed  to  do — lead. 
If  economic  necessity  became  the  mother 
of  military  Invention,  Gerald  Ford  could  be 
remembered  as  the  world  leader  who  began 
the  process  that  rever.-^ed  mankinds  lemniing- 
Jilce  march  to  self-extinction. 

But  first  steps  first.  The  clear  and  present 
danger  to  our  nationtvl^securlty  is  economic, 
as  Mr.  Ford  has  repeatedly  emphasized.  The 
danger  cannot  be  diverted  if  we  cling  to  a 
Maglnot  Line  military  mentality.  We  nnL-st 
stop  putting  money  wnjre  our  myths  are  - 
or  inflation  will  nevei*  be  licked. 
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THE  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1974 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
recessing  for  the  elections,  Congress 
completed  action  on  H.R.  12628,  a  meas- 
ure improving  the  education  benefits 
provided  our  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The 
measure  expands  a  number  of  highly 
effective  educational  and  vocational  pro- 
gi'ams  for  the  veteran  and  increases 
monthly  benefits  by  22.7  percent,  pro- 
vides for  a  yearly  educational  loan  of 
up  to  $600,  and  extends  eligibility  to  45 
months  for  an  undergraduate  education. 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  for  much  more, 
but  this  measure  deserved  our  support 
and  should  be  enacted.  For  fear  of  a 
pocket  veto,  the  bill  was  not  forwarded 
to  the  President  following  final  Senate 
action.  The  Pi-esident  will,  however,  re- 
ceive the  measure  this  week,  and  I  ask 
him  to  give  it  his  most  careful  consider- 
ation, as  he  promised  in  Salt  Lake  City 
.several  weeks  ago.  I  ask  him  to  consider 
with  compassion  the  needs  of  otir  young 
veterans  and  their  families  in  thi.s  time 
of  economic  stress,  and  I  urge  him  to 
sigii  this  bill  quickly. 

Improving  the  benefits  eoi-ned  by  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  won  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  during  this  past  year. 
The  Senate  has  twice  approved  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  measure,  and  on 
October  10,  the  House  approved  the  final 
leport  388  to  0.  I  do  not  believe  the  elec- 
tion recess  has  in  any  way  diminished 
the  Congiess  support  of  this  bill,  and 
I  ask  the  Piesident  to  recognize  this 
po))ular  endorsement.  1 


Since  first  considering  this  legislation 
earlier  In  the  year,  the  Congress  has 
cut  the  expenditures  authorized  for  these 
progiams  by  over  $642  million,  or  nearly 
46  percent,  largely  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's adamant  request  and  our 
own  determination  to  get  a  measure  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Con- 
gress has  certainly  demonstrated  its  will- 
ingness to  compromise  and  to  work  with 
the  Executive,  and  I  ask  the  President 
now  to  demonstrate  that  same  good 
spii-it. 

I  simply  camiot  accept  the  claim  that 
the  proposed  benefit  increase  would  be 
Inflatlonai-y.  Throughout  its  history,  the 
GI  bill  has  been  a  wise  Investment  In 
the  future,  in  the  future  of  America's 
young  men  and  their  dependents  and 
in  the  future  of  this  Nation  itself.  For 
evei-y  dollar  expended,  the  Nation  has 
received  at  least  $3  to  $6  in  additional 
tax  revenues.  More  impoitantly,  new 
skills  have  been  acquired,  productivity 
has  been  increased,  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  veteran  to  our  peacetime 
economy  has  been  greatly  enhanced. 

If  ever  we  could  afford  not  to  make 
that  investment,  now  is  not  the  time. 
Unemployment  reached  6  percent  na- 
tionally in  October,  but  the  jobless  rate 
among  Vietnam  veterans  age  20  to  24 
has  now  soaied  to  12  percent.  Most  dis- 
turbing of  all,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  the  yoimg  minoi-ity  veterans  has 
risen  to  over  20  percent  in  many  ai-eas. 

As  Senator  Randolph  noted  before  the 
recess,  all  too  often,  "these  young  vet- 
erans tend  to  be  the  last  hired  and  the 
first  fired."  Educational  and  vocational 
training  is  now  of  utmost  importance, 
and  the  measure  the  Piesident  considers 
this  week  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
the  Vietnam  veteran  obtain  the  employ- 
able skiUs  he  needs  to  have  a  fighting 
chance. 

However,  the  most  compelling  reasoi"> 
for  the  Piesident  to  sign  this  measure 
deals  with  the  matter  of  justice.  In  our 
effort  to  forget  American  involvement  in 
the  Indochina  war,  we  have  too  fre- 
quently also  forgotten  the  young  men 
who  were  asked  to  give  up  a  portion  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  serve 
there.  We  have  not  provided  them  with 
the  benefits  given  their  fathers  who 
served  in  the  Second  World  War  or  in 
Korea.  We  have  brought  them  ba<;k  to  a 
society  marked  by  inflation,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  rising  educational  attain- 
ment, one  in  which  the  imskilled  or  the 
untrained  cannot  easily  compete. 

The  time  has  come  to  act.  H.R.  12628 
will  help  our  Nation  repay  the  debt  It 
owes  those  young  men  of  whom  so  much 
has  been  asked.  I  call  uiwn  the  President 
to  seize  this  opportunity  and  to  sign  the 
mea.sure. 


national  identity,  their  national  lan- 
guage, and  the  freedom  of  cultural  ex- 
pression. Those  arrested  have  Included 
such  well-known  UkiainiEui  figures  as 
Ivan  Dzyuba,  Vyacheslav  Chomovil,  and 
Valentyn  Moroz.  Their  arrests  have  been 
justifiably  condemned  as  violations  of 
the  fundamental  human  rights  outlined 
in  the  Uni'.ersal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

This  is  a  case  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Titus  D.  Hewryk,  a 
friend  of  the  Moroz  family,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNivErstTY  OF  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  4,  1974. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Permit  me  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  plight  of  my  dear  friend's 
husband,  Valentyn  Moroz. 

I  have  corresponded  with  Mrs.  Moroz  since 
1968  when  I  had  met  her  in  Kiev.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  correspondence  was,  and  is, 
limited  to  the  discussion  of  weather  and  the 
like.  However,  on  August  28th  Raisa  Moroz 
wrote  a  letter  to  me,  which  was  mailed  in 
Western  Germany.  Below  are  excerpts  from 
this  letter  as  translated  from  Ukrainian: 

"I  did  not  hear  from  you  for  an  eternity. 
Apparently  letters  are  getting  lost  some- 
where. ...  In  connection  with  my  hus- 
band's two  months  old  hunger  strike,  I  went 
to  the  city  of  ^^adlmlr  and  attempted  to  get 
permission  for  an  unscheduled  visit.  I  also 
tried  to  bring  a  physician.  Without  any 
results." 

"My  only  hope  is  world's  citizenry,  espe- 
cially writers  of  the  world.  If  only  one  could 
generate  their  Interest  in  the  faith  of  my 
husband.  I  wrote  to  the  head  of  PSlJi.  Club. 
But  will  he  listen?  .  .  .  ." 

"Maybe  there  are  possibilities  that  U.S.A. 
writers'  attention  will  be  brought  to  this 
matter,  and  they  in  their  turn  would  WTite 
to  our  writers  about  my  husband." 

•  Help,  if  only  minimal,  is  only  possible 
from  the  citizenry  of  the  world.  ^  far  as  my 
petitions  are  concerned,  I  have  lost  hope." 
"And  I  am  also  asking  you,  not  to  forget, 
whoever  can  and  wants  to  write  telegrams 
and  letters  to  the  head  of  Vladimh-'s  prison. 
To  ask  about  my  husband's  health  and  in 
ceneral  everything.  So  that  the  interest  in 
him  does  not  die.  Regardless  of  lack  of  re- 
sponse to  these  telegrams.  These  messages 
will  leave  appropriate  impression.  Atid  mavbe 
will  prevent  his  death." 

I  can  only  echo  Mrs.  Moroz'  words.  I  beg 
>ou  to  raise  your  voice  in  defense  of  this 
courageous  man;  I  implore  you  to  write  on 
behalf  of  Valentyn  Moroz  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
ni>d  Ambas.sador  Dobrynln  in  WaKhlngton 
Thank  you  very  m\ich. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tmrs  D.  H.-wrm<. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
tlie  interests  of  our  Nation's  humanitar- 
ian concern,  today  I  am  joining  Senator 
Taft  in  sponsoring  the  resolution  <S.  Res. 
392)  concerning  the  freedom  of  Valentyn 
Moroz.  Ukrainian  historian. 

This  brave  Ukrainian  is  among  the 
coui-ageous  di.ssidents  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
who  only  wish  to  enhance  tlie  Ukrainian 


GOOD  FOR  OLD  PURDUE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  eneigy  conservation  meas- 
ures implemented  by  Purdue  University, 
one  of  the  fine  universities  in  Indiana. 
When  the  shortage  of  enei-gy  became  ob- 
vious to  the  Nation,  and  many  people 
were  asking  what  could  be  done.  Piu'due 
officials  called  upon  the  luuversiiy  com- 
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munlty  to  conserve  otherwise  wasted  re- 
sources. 

The  result  was  more  tlian  expected. 
During  fiscal  year  1973-74,  a  savings  of 
$317,784  was  realized  by  closing  doors, 
using  less  water  and  switching  off  Ughts 
when  not  in  use.  As  a  result  the  tmi- 
versity  burned  17  percent  less  coal,  cut 
electricity  6.7  percent,  water  use  15.7 
percent  and  heating  steam  10.6  percent. 

The  entire  Purdue  community  of  of- 
ficials, students,  and  employees  should 
be  congratulated  by  all  energy  conscious 
individuals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Bully  for  Old  Purdue" 
which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
during  November  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  November 
1974] 

BOIXT    WOK    OU>    POKOUK 

Purdue  University  students  and  employes 
have  proved  that  energy  consen'atiou  Is  a 
worthwhile  project,  no  matter  whether  the 
energy  crisis  la  real  or  contrived. 

During  fluscal  1973-74  these  groups  saved 
the  university  *317,784  because  they  made 
a  real  effort  to  conserve  energy.  They  clooed 
doors,  used  less  water  and  switched  off  lights 
when  not  In  use.  As  a  result  the  university 
burned  17  percent  less  coal,  cut  electricity 
6.7  percent,  water  \ise  15.7  percent  and  heat- 
ing steam  10.6  percent. 

Such  savings  have  had  an  Immediate  prac- 
tical effect.  Without  them  many  employes 
who  have  received  pay  raises  would  have  re- 
ceived less  or  none  at  all.  It  is  a  money- 
saving  program  that  Is  welcome  to  the  ta.\- 
payefs. 

Whether  or  not  tlie  energy  crisis  is  serious, 
there  is  no  reason  to  use  energy  that  is  not 
needed.  We  doubt  If  anyone  went  dirty  or 
was  too  cold  because  of  the  conservation 
measures.  And  even  though  there  may  be 
ample  energy  sources  avaUable,  they  should 
not  be  wasted.  TTie  earth's  supply  is  not 
infinite. 

Pui-due's  vice-president  Frederick  H.  Ford 
was  so  pleased  with  the  energy  conservation- 
ists that  be  congratulated  them  and  urged 
their  continued  awareness  of  wasteful  prac- 
tices. 

As  the  old  college  yell  went :  "Bully  for 
old  Purdue!" 


RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
cent Western  Regional  Meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Law  League  of  America. 
Mr.  Stuart  E.  Hertzberg,  the  president  of 
the  league  and  a  widely  respected  Detroit 
attorney,  delivered  a  forceful  and  timely 
address  on  the  need  for  Congress  to  pro- 
tect fully  eveiT  American  citizen's  riglit 
to  privacy. 

As  Mr.  Hertzberg  points  out: 

The  best  defense  of  the  right  to  privacy  Is 
public  awareness. 

And  he  properly  concludes : 

1  V,  ould  certainly  not  dispute  that  modem 
government  needs  some  Information  about 
its  citizens  to  administer  certain  social  pro- 
grams fairly  and  effectively.  But  there  must 
always  be  restraints  against  the  misuse  of 
informatlwi  about  the  private  lives  of  private 
citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hertzberg's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

The  Invisible  TasE&os,  a  Defense  of 

Peivact 

(By  Stuart  E.  Hertzberg) 

Thank  you.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ofScers 
of  the  Western  Region,  board  members  and 
guests.  This  is  the  fourth  regional  meeting  I 
have  attended  as  president  of  the  Commercial 
Law  League  and  the  fourth  at  which  an  at- 
tendance record  has  been  set.  For  this  West- 
em  District  success  we  are  especiaUy  In- 
debted to  Chairman  Richard  Horton  and  his 
wife  SheUa  and  to  Arrangements  Co-Chair- 
men  Lawrence  Fleming  and  William  Moro- 
ney. 

I'm  going  to  talk  this  morning  abotjt  what 
Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  has  described  as  the 
"Invisible  threads"  and  what  Louis  D.  Bran- 
dels  defines  as  the  "most  comprehensive  of 
rights,  the  right  most  prized  by  civilized 
man — the  right  to  be  let  alone." 

In  a  word,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  privacy. 

A  quarter  century  ago,  Eric  Blair,  an  Eng- 
lishman, wrote  one  of  the  great  modern 
classics  of  negative  Utopia.  It  was  "1984"  and 
Blair's  pen  name,  of  course,  was  George  Or- 
weU. 

You  may  remember  the  opening  scene. 
Winston  Smith,  the  non-hero  is  in  his  one- 
room  fiat.  Orwell  described  the  telescreen  on 
the  right-hand  wall: 

"Any  sound  that  Winston  made,  above 
the  level  of  a  very  low  whisper,  would  be 
picked  up  by  it;  moreover,  so  long  as  he 
remained  within  the  field  of  vision  which 
the  metal  plaque  conunanded,  he  could  be 
seen  as  well  as  heard. 

"There  was  of  course  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  you  were  being  watched  at  any 
given  moment.  How  often,  or  on  what  sys- 
tem, the  Thought  Police  plugged  in  on  any 
individual  wire  was  guesswork.  It  was  even 
conceivable  that  they  watched  everybody  all 
the  time. 

"But  at  any  rate  they  could  plug  In  your 
wire  whenever  they  wanted  to.  You  haid  to 
live — did  live,  from  habit  that  became  in- 
stinct—in the  assumption  that  every  sound 
you  made  was  overheard,  and,  except  in 
darkness,  every  movement  scrutinized." 
That  is  "privacy"  in  Oceania,  Winston 
Smith's  native  land.  In  "1984". 

How  is  it  in  America  in  1974? 

In  his  1974  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
the  President  promised  a  "major  initiative" 
on  the  matter  of  privacy  and  In  late  Febru- 
ary, he  announced  that  he  was  establishing 
a  top  priority  committee  to  provide,  in  his 
words,  "a  personal  shield  for  every  Ameri- 
can" against  invasions  of  privacy  from  any 
source — including  the  Federal  government. 

I  am  disturbed  though,  by  the  limited 
scope  of  the  President's  committee  on  safe- 
guards to  privacy.  The  President's  study 
group  Is  to  concentrate  on  only  three  prob- 
lem areas — the  collection,  storage  and  use 
of  personal  data. 

A  position  on  wiretapping  is  to  be  deferred 
until  the  new  Commission  for  Review  of 
Federal  and  State  Wiretapping  Laws  re- 
ports. That  may  not  be  for  many  months. 
The  work  has  Just  started. 

But  the  real  starting  point  was  defined 
nearly  200  years  ago  In  the  BlU  of  Rights. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  appar- 
ently consider  tltie  Constitution  as  no  longer 
operational. 

Under  the  BiU  of  Rights,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  prohibited  from  spying  on  polit- 
ical  opponents.  But  it  did. 

Under  the  Bills  of  Rights,  the  people  are 
secure  from  unauthorized  searches  of  their 
persons,  their  houses  and  their  papers.  But 
we  had  a  Watergate  and  a  break-in  at  a  doc- 
tor's office. 

With  each  violation  of  the  BiU  of  Rights, 
your  rights  are  imperiled.  When  Army  per- 
sonnel are  used  to  spy  on  peaceful  political 


meetings,  your  privacy  is  threatened.  When 
government  officials  use  Internal  Revenue 
Service  files  to  compile  an  enemies  list,  again 
your  privacy  Is  diminished. 

Beyond  these  flagrant  and  publicized 
violations  of  the  right  to  privacy,  there  is  a 
constant  and  Insidious  erosion  of  privacy  of 
progress,  as  an  unavoidable  if  somewhat  un- 
pleasant side  effect  of  our  computer  culture. 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  this  morning:  "What 
do  you  spend  on  {Mvsents  for  your  grand- 
children?" or  "How  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  do  you  buy  a  month?"  or,  even 
more  personal.  "Do  you  wear  artificial  den- 
tures?" and  "How  often  do  you  go  to  the 
barbershop  or  beauty  salon?",  I  would  hope 
you'd  teU  me  to  mind  my  own  business. 

But  every  one  of  those  questions  was 
asked  recently  of  retired  Anterlcans  in  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Censtxs  Bureau 
at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

And  I'm  sure  many  of  you  remember  the 
questions  asked  In  the  last  regular  census: 
questions  which  American  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  answer  under  threat  of  punishment 
under  Federal  criminal  laws. 

"Do  you  have  a  flush  toUet?  Have  you 
been  married  more  than  once?  What  Is  your 
rent?  How  many  bedrooms  do  yon  have? 
What  is  your  monthly  electric  blU?  Did  your 
first  marriage  end  because  of  death  of  wife 
or  husband?" 

I  would  certainly  not  dispute  that  modern 
government  needs  some  Information  about 
its  citizens  to  administer  certain  social  pro- 
grams fairly  and  effectively.  But  there  must 
always  be  restraints  against  the  misuse  of 
Information  about  the  private  lives  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Senator  Sam  Ervln  in  a  discussion  on 
"Computers  and  Privacy"  told  a  university 
panel  last  year  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  he  set  out  to  learn  how  many  dtita 
banks  were  being  c^rated  by  the  Federal 
government. 

The  Senator  said : 

"I  wrote  to  fifty  Federal  agencies  asking 
them  Just  how  many  data  banks  they  have. 
So  far,  we  have  received  Information  on 
more  than  750  with  varying  contents,  opera- 
tional guidelines  and  the  like." 

"One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
governmental  data  collection,"  Sam  Ervln 
warns,  "is  the  use  of  surreptitio«.is  surveil- 
lance and  intelligence  operations  to  coUect 
Information  on  Innocent  citizens  whose  po- 
litical views  and  activities  are  contrary  to 
those  of  the  AdminlstratlMi." 

In  July  of  last  year,  a  month  after  Senator 
Ervln  appeared  on  that  panel  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  Ohio,  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  published  a  report 
on  a  study  authorized  in  1972  by  the  then 
HEW  Secretary,  Elliot  Richardson.  It  is  caUed 
"Records.  Computers  and  the  Rights  ol 
Citizens." 

The  report,  some  350  pages,  is  available 
from  the  Superlntcadent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  $2.00. 

I  would  hope  that  one  of  the  first  things 
the  President's  committee,  headed  by  Vice 
President  Ford,  will  do  is  spend  $2.  And  then 
spend  some  time  reading  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  HEW  report. 

The  repcwt  recommends  enactment  of  a 
Federal  "Code  of  Pair  Information  Practice" 
for  all  automated  personal  data  systems. 
Noting  that  "under  current  law,  a  person's 
privacy  Is  poorly  protected  against  arbitrary 
or  abusive  recordkeeping  practices."  the 
Code  "rests  on  five  basic  principles." 

1.  There  must  be  no  personal  data  record- 
keeping systems  whose  very  existence  is 
secret. 

2.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  find  out  what  Information  about  him  Is 
on  record  ar.d  how  it  is  used. 

3.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
ta  prevent  information  about  him  that  was 
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obtained  for  one  purpose  from  being  used 
or  made  available  for  other  purposes  with- 
out bis  consent. 

4.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an  Individual 
t3  correct  or  amend  a  record  of  Identifiable 
information  about  him. 

5.  Any  organization  creating,  maintaining, 
\ising  or  disseminating  records  of  identifiable 
personal  data  must  assure  the  reliability  of 
the  daU  for  their  Intended  use  and  must 
take  precautions  to  prevent  misuse  of  the 
data. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  HEW  study 
group  was  headed  by  WlUis  H.  Ware,  chair- 
man of  the  Corporate  Research  staff  of  the 
Rand  Corporation,  and  members  included 
management  in  both  government  and  In- 
dustry, the  social  service  professions,  legis- 
lators, lawyers,  a  labor  union  official  and 
private  citizens. 

They  have  done  their  Job  weU.  But  It  Is 
only  a  beglunlnt,.  Recommendations  are  not 
law.  I  do  think  that  the  HEW  study  offers 
the  basis  for  a  legislative  program. 

However,  protection  of  the  right  to  privacy 
goes  far  beyond  the  problems  of  computer 
technology.  As  a  simple  indicator  of  the 
scope  of  the  subject,  let  me  read  a  few  list- 
ings under  "Privacy"  in  a  recent  Reader's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  I  do  this  at 
the  risk  of  revealing  my  private  sources  of 
research  for  public  speeches. 

Under  'Privacy,'  we  find:  "A-waiilt  on 
Privacy;  Drifting  Toward  1084;  Growing 
Alarm  Over  Official  Snooping;  How  the  U.S. 
Army  Spies  on  Citizens;  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance of  Private  Citizens;  School  Records 
Can  Be  an  Invasion  of  Privacy." 

There's  lots  more.  And  that's  good 
Strangely,  perhaps,  the  best  defense  of  the 
right  to  privacy  is  public  awareness. 

Back  m  1970,  Sam  Ervln,  who  has  always 
been  aware  of  any  threat  to  our  basic  rights 
as  Americans,  said : 

We  should  "bestir  all  Americans  to  claim 
their  Constitutional  legacy  of  personal  pri- 
vacy and  individual  rights  and  to  demand  an 
end  to  abuses  .  .  .  before  the  light  of  liberty 
Is  extinguished  in  our  land. " 
It  was  the  President  who  said: 
"A  system  that  falls  to  respect  its  citizens' 
right  to  privacy  falls  to  respect  the  citizens 
themselves." 

But  the  President  sees  the  primary  threat 
as  one  of  technology  while  neglecting  im- 
mediate steps  his  office  could  take  to 
strengthen  citizen  rights. 

Senator  Phil  Hart,  of  Michig.m.  suggests 
a  program  of  action,  one  that  can  be  In- 
itiated from  the  White  House. 

The  Senator  believes  "the  most  pressing 
need  is  to  put  an  end  to  domestic  political 
surveUlance  and  intelligence  gathering  by 
government  agencies.  The  President  could 
begin  that  effort  by  supporting  a  Senate- 
passed  bill  to  prohibit  military  personnel 
irom  spying  on  American  citizens. 

"The  President  can  order  everyone  Ui  his 
Administration  to  refrain  from  political 
spying  of  any  kind.  There  is  absolutely  no 
Justification,  legal  or  otherwise,  for  govern- 
ment to  collect  Intelligence  on  its  political 
opponents  for  the  purpose  of  or  with  the 
effect  of  stifling   their  opposition." 

Let  me  suggest,  as  Senator  Hart  has,  th.it 
the  P.esident  should  immediately  order  that 
no  wiretapping,  bugging  or  breaking  and 
entering,  be  carried  out  without  authority  of 
811  independent  court  order. 
.\s  the  senator  lias  said : 
■He  should  state  without  equh-ocatlon 
tiiat  the  label  of  national  security'  will  not 
be  used  again  to  hide  or  excuse  Illegal  acts. 
A)id  then  he  should  Join  Congress  In  prei>ar- 
ing  legUlaiion  to  make  tho^  executive  orders 
into  law. 

The  President  must  re.spond  to  continu- 
ing reports  that  telephone  records,  bank 
records  and"  other  private  business  records 
are  being  obtained  by  the  government  s<>--rct- 
ly    with    no    Icfestl    .sifci^umd-  -wiihou      the 
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protection  of  a  court  warrant,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  person  Involved  to  raise  legal 
objections  to  protect  his  rights.  The  Presi- 
dent, by  executive  order  could  and  should 
end  that  practice  and  require  any  federal 
agency  to  obtain  a  subpena  for  such  in- 
formation. 

"For  several  years,  the  Administration  has 
opposed  a  Senate-passed  bill  to  prohibit 
government  employees  from  being  asked 
about  their  religious  beliefs,  their  politics 
and  their  social  lives.  The  President  should 
support  this  meastire.  Such  a  law  would  set 
an  example  for  other  employers  to  follow 
and  free  our  civil  servants  from  unpUed 
threats  when  that  kind  of  information  Is 
sought. 

"And  finally,  the  Administration  should 
support  Btiffer  controls  on  use  of  criminal 
Justice  records. 

"These  records  include  arrest*  as  well  as 
convictions.  They  are  sold  or  glren  to  credit 
bureaus,  banks.  Insurance  companies,  em- 
ployers, and  schools.  Too  many  people  have 
been  denied  advanced  schooling,  a  loan  or  a 
Job  because  of  inaccmate  records  or  because 
an  arrest  record  fails  to  Include  the  fact 
that  charges  were  Inter  dropped  or  the  per- 
son was  acquitted. 

"And  too  many  people  never  find  out  that 
such  records  exist  and  cause  their  difficulties. 
"The  answer  Is  a  law  to  prevent  private 
access  to  all  arrest  records  and  require  of- 
ficials to  open  these  records  to  inspection 
and  correction  by  those  Involved.  And  any 
criminal  Justice  agency  participating  In  the 
nationwide  criminal  Information  network 
should  be  required  to  update  their  records." 
To  single  out  computer  banks — private  or 
governmental,  as  the  root  evil  could  easily 
divert  public  attention  from  the  totality  of 
privacy's  defense. 

There  Is  no  safe  way  to  strengthen  the 
BUI  of  Rights  except  by  giving  It  once  again 
stipremacy  over  Ul-defined  Presidential  and 
govei-nment  powers  and  over  what  have  been 
neatly  defined  as  "vague  and  ubiquitous 
claims  of  national  sectirity." 
The  shadow  la  lengthening. 
In  another  laud,  where  the  light  of  liberty, 
as  we  understand  it,  has  been  extinguished,' 
these  words  were  written: 

"As  every  man  goes  through  life  he  fills 
In  a  number  of  forms  for  the  record,  each 
containing  a  number  of  questions  .  .  .  There 
are  thus  hundreds  of  little  Uireads  radiating 
from  every  man,  millions  of  threads  in  all. 

"They  are  not  visible,  they  are  not  ma- 
terial, but  every  man  Is  constantly  aware  of 
their  existence  .  .  .  Each  man,  permanently 
aware  of  his  own  invisible  threads,  natural- 
ly develops  a  respect  for  the  people  who 
manipulate  the  threads."  ^ 

Yes,  those  are  the  words  of  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  from  "Cancer  Ward." 

I  see  the  fabric  of  our  private  lives  wo\'en 
from  those  threads  and  I  fear  that  we  may 
be  careless  and  unwittingly  bow  !o  those  who 
manipulate  the  threads. 
It  must  not  happen  here. 
Thank  you. 


HOPI 


FOR  RETARDED  NAVAJO 
CITIZENS 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pvcsidpnt.  on  the 
Navalo  Indian  Reservation  in  north- 
western New  Mexico,  hope  lor  retarded 
Navajo  citizens  has  been  bom  out  of  the 
eiTorts  of  determined  parents,  teachers, 
and  community  people.  The  Alchini  Be 
Ichohoo  Association  for  Retarded  Cit- 
izen.s,  Uterally  tran.<;]ated,  the  Hope  for 
Cliildren  ARC.  is  the  culmination  of 
years  of  hard  work,  patience,  and  perse- 
Nevance. 

In  northwestiM-n  New  Mexico,  access  to 
h-alth  cnre  facilities  is  difficult  at  best. 
UMil  icctiitly,  access  to  special  educa- 


tion programs  and  training  centers  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  development- 
ally  disabled  was  impossible.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hope  for  Children 
facility  at  Coyote  Canyon,  N.  Mex.,  a 
corps  of  dedicated  social  workers  and 
educators  had  long  perceived  the  trauma 
and  results  of  the  stress  placed  on  family 
relationships  because  of  the  presence  of 
children  or  adults  with  mental  or  physi- 
cal handicaps.  It  was  they  who  provided 
the  technical  expertise  and  assisted  in 
the  negotiations  with  State  and  tribal 
governments.  Significantly,  however,  it 
was  a  small  group  of  Navajo  parents 
who,  intimately  familiar  with  the  guilt, 
the  strain,  and  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  educating  and  train- 
ing mentally  retarded  children,  provided 
the  impetus. 

The  development  of  the  Hope  for  Chil- 
dren ARC  exemplifies  the  Innate  re- 
sourcefulness of  community  people  who 
are  willing  to  act  as  they  believe.  When 
they  could  not  Identify  sources  of  Federal 
funding,  they  tapped  State  resources. 
Working  through  the  local  school  sys- 
tem, they  gained  access  to  materials,  to 
educational  personnel,  and  to  a  ready 
source  of  technical  expertise  in  the 
school  systems'  special  education  de- 
partment. 

Recognizing  that  there  were  parents 
who  could  share  with  them  a  multitude 
of  experiences  and  information,  they  es- 
tablished working  relationships  with  the 
county  association  for  retarded  citizens 
and  cosponsored  a  statewide  convention 
for  the  New  Mexico  ARC. 

The  Hope  for  Children  ARC  has  been 
one  of  those  rare  endeavors  when, 
through  the  energies  of  concerned  and 
active  citizens,  all  immediately  available 
resources  are  finally  brought  to  bear  on 
a  specific  problem  of  mutual  concern  to 
Indian  and  non-Indian  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  article,  "An  Indian  School. 
An  Indian  ARC"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Indian  School  ...  An  Indian  ARC  .  .  . 
Overcome  CENxtiEiEs  of  Tradition 
If  love  conquers  all,  then  the  Alchlnl  Ba 
Lchohoo  (Hope  for  Children)  ARC  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  hi  New  Mexico  Is  siue  to 
succeed,  no  matter  what. 

The  school  operated  by  the  ARC  has  twenty 
students  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
twenty-one  years  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
vocational  programs  in  the  nation,  a  full  aca- 
demic program  and  a  vital  and  active  Poster 
Grandparents  Program. 

Things  were  not  alway.s  this  pro.sperous 
nor  was  the  future  always  bright  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Navajo  reservation  who  had  men- 
tally reUirded  children.  Arthur  Hood,  director 
of  the  school,  explained  that  In  1971  It  was 
on  the  verge  of  folding.  There  were  little  or 
no  funds  available,  the  lights  were  being 
turned  off,  heat  wasn't  always  turned  on 
and  the  people  who  were  running  the  facil- 
ity, as  a  private  corporation,  finally  Just 
pulled  out  and  left  it  to  the  students  and 
their  families  to  flgiu-e  out  how  to  survive. 
In  October  the  parents  started  to  hold  meet- 
ings to  ascertain  what  could  be  done  to  save 
the  prdgriiui. 

PARENTS    BAND   TOGETHER 

Eventually  things  got  so  bad  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  t;ie  whole  :'acillty  would  have  to  be 
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closed  down.  At  this  point  a  small  group 
of  parents  banded  together  and,  with  the 
aid  of  three  social  workers  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  some  members  of  the 
Navajo  tribal  education  council,  went  to  the 
State  Capital  at  Santa  Fe  and  presented  their 
case  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  asked 
for  their  help.  Meanwhile  the  tribal  council 
has  appropriated  some  emergency  funds  to 
keep  the  facility  running  and  many  of  the 
staff  stayed  without  salary  while  members 
of  other  agencies  donated  their  time  and 
effort  to  keep  things  running.  The  more  des- 
perate and  gloomy  the  situation  became,  the 
more  determined  they  were  that  It  would 
not  fold  and  that  It  would  ultimately  become 
a  feasible  and  viable  situation. 

Sophie  Thompson,  who  now  works  full 
time  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  ex- 
plained: "We  wouldn't  have  children  sitting 
there  at  home  doing  nothing.  Some  of  them 
bad  been  returned  here  from  Los  Lunas 
after  this  facility  was  originally  opened.  They 
could  either  go  back  there  or  to  their  homes, 
with  their  families  providing  whatever  treat- 
ment they  could.  The  public  schools  have  no 
provisions   for  handicapped  children." 

Neither  of  these  were  acceptable  alterna- 
tives in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Navajo  people. 
The  nearest  schools  wre  200  to  300  miles 
away.  This  meant  virtually  no  visitation, 
as  free  transportation  was  not  available 
and  the  cost  of  pvibllc  transportation  was 
prohibitive  for  most  families.  Neither  of  the 
schools  available  had  people  on  their  staff 
that  spoke  the  Navajo  language  so  the  chil- 
dren were  even  more  seriously  handicapped 
as  most  of  the  parents  spoke  little  or  no 
English.  Experience  had  tattght  the  parents 
that  when  their  children  went  off  t^  these 
schools  they  experienced  great  emotional 
difficulty  adjusting  to  their  homes  when 
they  came  back  during  summers  or  vaca- 
tions periods,  because  of  the  language  transi- 
tion. Even  more  serious,  perhaps,  was  the 
feeling  by  the  parents  that  their  children 
were  not  receiving  the  kind  of  education 
that  would  ultimately  make  them  sufficient, 
a  priority  goal  of  the  fiedgiug  parents  group. 

At  this  point  there  was  the  Idea  of  becom- 
ing an  association;  it  was  Just  a  bunch  of 
parents  with  a  common  problem.  We  have 
children  who  need  help,  where  can  we  get 
it  and  what  do  we  have  to  do? 

Because  the  school  is  on  a  government 
reservation  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
became  involved  and  the  bureau's  Lticlnda 
Martin  began  making  calls  on  various  agen- 
cies and  Individuals  to  enlist  support  for  the 
cause.  Helen  George,  who  was  also  with  BIA 
at  that  time,  became  another  of  those  who 
Just  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer  and 
fovind  that  persistence  pays  off.  Together 
all  concerned  worked  to  find  any  kind  of 
support  they  could  muster.  While  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools  have  provisions 
for  slow  learners,  there  were  none  for  handi- 
capped children. 

BICCtST  PROBLEMS 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  gaining 
support  and  help  from  the  Navajo  nation, 
as  such,  was  explaining  what  the  school 
and  the  problem  was  all  about.  Education 
of  those  In  a  position  to  help  was  very 
difficult  but  critical.  All  the  volunteers 
worked  on  this  phase  of  the  campaign. 

EventuaUy,  It  all  paid  off,  the  school  was 
back  In  btislness.  Hood  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  original  school  and  had  stayed  on 
to  help  found  the  new  program.  "I  figiired  I'd 
like  to  help  my  own  people  here,  so  that's 
what  I  did.  I  took  a  chance  to  try  and  get 
this  program  going.  I  had  some  help  from 
the  psychologist  who  worked  for  the  original 
program  and  from  a  lot  of  professional  peo- 
ple on  the  tribal  education  council.  We  went 
to  schools  that  had  special  education  to 
get  information,  we  went  to  where  resources 
were  available,  like  In  Santa  Fe.  and  we  had 


help  from  the  Catholic  Church  that  already 
had  a  program  for  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons. We  had  help  from  all  of  them.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  parents  were  holding 
meetings  and  getting  organized  and  helping 
In  any  way  they  could. 

Finally,  we  got  to  legal  services  and 
through  some  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity funds  we  took  It  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  they  realized  we 
needed  such  a  facility  here  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.  By  December  we  got  support 
from  the  Social  Service  and  Special  Educa- 
tion Department  of  the  Navajo  tribe. 

"Poinds  were  eventually  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  of  Hospitals  and  In- 
stitutions, covering  administration,  educa- 
tion, transportation  and  evaluation.  BIA 
supplied  fimds  for  the  residential  aspects  of 
the  program;  food,  clothing,  utilities  and 
use  of  the  school  buildings.  BIA  also  pro- 
vided additional  funds  for  personnel  for 
maintenance,  etc.  McKlnney  Cotmty  school 
district  supplied  funds  for  teachers,  aides, 
and  classroom  equipment.  The  Navajo  tribe 
then  provided  an  additional  grant  to  hold 
tilings  together  till  we  actualy  got  some  of 
these  monies." 

Tlie  program  was  tmderway.  Ms.  Thompson 
explained  the  parents'  roie  and  how  It 
changed.  "At  first  the  parents  had  no  say 
in  the  curriculum.  Of  course  we  had  a  lot 
of  opinions  from  the  parents,  but  by  the 
third  meeting  they  said  they  wanted  con- 
tinuing education  for  their  children  and  that 
they  preferred  that  the  school  be  on  the  res- 
ervation. They  also  wanted  a  vocational 
trades  program  so  that  students  could 
eventnallv  get  out  of  the  school  and  get  a 
Job.' 

DETERMINED    PARENTS 

Once  the  facility  was  given  this  second  life, 
the  staff"  and  parents  were  determined  not  to 
let  it  die.  This  time  the  parents  were  there 
asking  questions,  making  suggestions;  In  a 
word,  participating!  Hood  explained  that  the 
vocational  aspects  of  the  school  are  predi- 
cated on  traditional  Navajo  Indian  skills  and 
this  Is  where  the  foster  grandparents  program 
became  such  an  Integral  part  of  the  school. 
"The  foster  grandparents  teach  these  stu- 
dents to  speak  their  native  language  and  the 
ways  of  Navajo  life.  Most  Important  to  them, 
they  teach  them  skUls  that  will  enable  them 
to  make  a  living.  Things  like  tending  a  gar- 
den, weaving  and  eventually  a  program  for 
silversmiths." 

TRANSITION 

Tlie  transition  from  a  loosely  organized 
parents  group  to  a  formal  member  unit  of 
NARC  was  not  acliieved  easily.  One  of  the 
turuhig  points  came  when,  at  a  meeting  at 
Red  Rock.  Mr.  Irey  Goossen,  an  Instructor 
at  Northern  Arizona  University,  spoke  to 
parents.  He  spoke  to  them  lu  Navajo  and 
explained  that  he  too  had  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child. 

Luclnda  Martin  explained  the  effect  of 
this  meeting : 

"Here  was  a  v. bite  person,  telling  us  he 
had  the  same  problem  we  did.  It  wasn't  an 
evil  spirit  for  him.  It  wasn't  Jvist  poor  peo- 
ple havmg  this  problem.  They  were  over- 
whelmed, Navajo  people  do  not  get  to  travel 
much  and  they  have  very  limited  contact 
with  white  people.  It  was  very  hard  for  them 
to  conceive  of  thousands  of  people  having 
the  same  problems  they  do.  Going  to  Rose- 
bud helped  too.  It  made  them  more  aware 
that  there  can  be  unity  In  facing  a  big  prob- 
lem. Other  Indians,  white  men,  all  working 
together  for  a  common  cause." 

Tlie  problems  the  Navajos  face  are  basically 
the  same  problems  that  any  ARC  group  faces. 
Ignorance  of  what  mental  retardation  is. 
What  mentally  retarded  people  can  do. 
Reluctance  by  some  families  to  admit  to  thf-ir 
problems.  One  addltloTOl  Influence  makes  it 
Just  a  little  more  difficult  for  the  Alchini  Bn 


Lchohoo  ARC  though.  That  of  native  cus- 
tom and  tribal  superstition. 

Chee  Willeto,  a  leader  in  the  government 
sponsored  Foster  Grandparents  Program  ex- 
plained: "Twenty-five  years  ago,  such  chil- 
dren were  not  brought  out  into  the  open, 
they  were  cared  for  In  their  own  homes.  It 
was  considered  a  tabu,  a  type  of  spell.  We 
Navajos  have  respect  for  nature  on  earth. 
We  respect  the  animals,  we  have  prayers  for 
them.  We  have  respect  for  things  that  are 
put  on  earth  and  If  we  as  humans  some- 
how endanger  them  then  God  punishes  us 
by  giving  us  a  retarded  child.  This  is  a 
phllosc^hy  that  has  been  kept  and  carried 
on  In  our  culture  and  If  It  passed  on  to  you 
from  yoiw  parents  and  their  parents,  you 
believe  It.  This  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our 
organization,  to  educate  the  whole  commun- 
ity. 

"One  thing  we  have  put  out  to  the  com- 
munity is,  do  not  consider  mental  retarda- 
tion as  toeing  crazy  or  sick.  We  as  a  group 
perceive  it  as  a  handicap  problem,  we  can 
maximize  the  potential,  we  want  to  look 
at  It  that  way.  One  big  problem  Is  that 
there  Is  no  Navajo  word  for  mental  retarda- 
tion." 

Overcoming  these  centuries  of  tradition 
and  Eupersition  is  Just  one  more  obstacle 
for  the  members  of  the  Alchlnl  Ba  Lchohoo 
ARC;  but  their  track  record  indicates  that 
they  are  not  easily  deterred  and  in  time  they 
will  overcome  these  problems  Just  as  they 
have  all  the  others.  They  have  that  same 
magic  ingredient  that  has  helped  so  many 
other  parents  of  mentally  retarded  overcome 
seemingly  Insurmountable,  obstacles.  LOVE! 


GENOCIDE  TREATY  DEMANDS 
IMMEDIATE  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  onte 
again  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  Accords. 

In  the  words  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report,  the  piu-pose 
of  the  convention  is  "to  make  genocide 
an  international  crime,  whether  com- 
mitted during  peace  or  war."  This  con- 
vention was  impaneled  in  the  after- 
math of  the  mass  murders  of  Jewish 
peoples  in  Nazi  Germany.  Since  this 
accord  was  drafted  and  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 9,  1948.  78  nations  have  ratified 
this  crucial  document. 

The  late  Harry  Truman,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty,  came  out  strong- 
ly in  defense  of  its  ratification.  He  said: 

By  the  leading  part  the  United  States  has 
taken  In  the  United  Nations  In  producing 
an  effective  International  legal  instrument 
outlawmg  the  world -shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime. 
By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  my 
ratification  of  this  convention,  which  1 
urge,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  take  effective  action  on  its  purt 
to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  princi- 
ples of  law  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  late  President 
virged.  we  should  have  prompt  and  posi- 
tive action  on  the  passage  of  this  vital 
treaty.  We  are  all  against  genocide.  We 
all  deplore  the  mass  murders  and  hor- 
rors that  the  Jews  were  subjected  to  in 
Nazi  Germany.  However,  talking  is  not 
enough.  It  is  time  we  ratified  this  treaty 
and  demonstrated  to  the  world  oui-  intol- 
erance of  genocide. 
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WEALTH  IS  NOT  INHERENTLY  DIS- 
QUALIFYINa 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
Woshlngtxjn  Post,  in  an  editorial  Friday, 
emphasizes  a  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  throughout  the  protracted  hearings 
on  the  Rockefeller  nomination,  namely 
that  the  foot  dragging  so  apparent  In 
both  bodies  has  obvious  political  over- 
tones: 

...  It  will  become  appropriate  to  aek 
whether  .  .  .  the  exercise  now  going  on  is 
uot  to  cripple  Mr.  BocJcefeller  aa  a  future 
political  candidate  rather  than  to  investigate 
hia  quallflcatlona  to  be  vice  president. 

This  Is  a  question  which  deserves  an 
answer  and  an  appropriate  and  im- 
mediate response — the  expeditious  con- 
firmation of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  our 
next  Vice  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  referred  to 
above  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,:^ 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  15,  1974] 
We.\lth  Is  Not  Inherently  Disqualifying 
One  of  the  threads  running  through  the 
hearings  and  the  commentary  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer  to  be  vice 
president  is  the  proposition  that  the  Joining 
of  national  political  power  with  the  economic 
power  of  the  Rockefeller  family  would  be  bad 
for  the  country.  This  proposition  has  been 
spelled  out  both  abstractly  and  precisely.  In 
its  abstract  form,  and  stripped  of  unnecessary 
rhetoric,  it  becomes  an  argument  that  the 
very  rich  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  high 
political  office  because  they  bring  with  them 
a  distorted  vievrof  American  life.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  question  becomes,  as  Sen.  Can- 
non has  put  it,  whether  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
alizes the  Inherent  risks  of  ''the  wedding  of 
great  economic  and  political  power."  In  either 
form,  it  seems  to  us,  this  Is  a  mischievous 
line  of  Inquiry  to  the  extent  that  It  directs 
attention  away  from  the  real  questions  and 
diverts  It  toward  a  classical  Marxist  analysis 
of  American  politics  in  which,  by  definition, 
the  holders  of  great  wealth  are,  however  en- 
lightened ludividuall3-,  unavoidably  corrupt 
agents  of  their  class. 

It  Is  true,  no  doubt,  that  hi  some  cases 
the  holders  of  great  wealth  may  not  be  fit  to 
hold  high  public  office.  Their  view  of  America 
may  be  so  distorted  and  so  narrow-minded  sls 
to  make  them  blind  to  tiie  issues  the  non- 
wealthy  in  the  country  face.  Similarly,  some 
of  the  poor  in  the  country  may  be  unfit  for 
high  public  office  because  their  economic  sta- 
tus has  distorted  their  vision  in  a  <llfferent 
but  equally  disqualifying  way.  And  tbe  same 
can  be  said  of  any  general  class  of  persons — 
males,  females,  white,  black,  rich,  poor, 
bankers,  lawyers,  soldiers  and  so  on.  There 
were  those  who  felt  General  Elsenhower 
should  not  have  been  President  because  he 
possessed  a  "military  mind,"  and  those  who 
distrusted  Woodrow  Wilson  because  he  was 
a  professor,  and  those  who  would  have  ruled 
out  Lyndm  Johnson  because  he  was  a  Texan. 
The  point  Is  simply  that  It  is  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  individual  that  mat- 
ter most  and  these  are  not  criteria  that  can 
be  fairly  applied  on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex 
or  social  and  economic  background,  or  pro- 
fessional experience,  or  regional  origin. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Rockefeller  chose  to  deal 
directly  with  tbe  issue  of  his  wealth  In  his 
opening  statement  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  Wednesday.  It  now  seems  crystal 
clear  to  us  that  he  understands  the  risks  of 
which  Sen.  Cannon  spoke  and  the  arguments 
made  on  this  issue,  both  precisely  and  ab- 
stractly, and  he  may  understand  them  far 
better  than  moat  of  his  critics  or  questioners. 


The  real  questions  about  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic power  as  they  relate  to  the  vice  presi- 
dency (and  the  presidency)  which  Congress 
should  b*  attempting  to  answer  were  spoken 
by  Mr.  RockefeUer  himself:  "Am  I  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  use  bis  wealth  Improp- 
erly in  public  office?  Or,  more  generally  and 
more  Importantly,  would  my  family  back- 
ground somehow  limit  <Kid  bhnd  me,  so  that 
I  would  not  be  able  to  see  and  serve  the  gen- 
eral g^od  of  all  Americans?" 

The  answers  to  those  questions,  we  be- 
lieve, can  only  be  found  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
recoru.  And  despite  ail  the  insinuations  and 
aU  the  details  that  have  been  dredged  up  in 
the  last  three  months,  there  Is  not  yet  one 
substantial  bit  of  evidence  that  su£x;ests  he 
has  used  his  wealth  Imp.operly  or  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  see  the  problems  of  the  aver- 
age American.  Indeed,  all  tbe  evidence  sur- 
faced so  far  points  in  just  the  other  direction. 
What  was  the  purpose  of  the  loans  and  gifts 
he  made  to  various  public  officials  In  New 
York  State?  His  testimi  \y  is  that  his  pur- 
pose was  to  make  it  possible  for  tbe  state 
to  have  the  services  of  men  it  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  attract,  ana 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  contradict  his 
version.  That  may  uot  be  a  desirable  way  to 
run  a  state  government — and  In  our  view  It 
is  not — but  it  Is  neither  unique  in  Amer- 
ican history  nor  on  its  face  an  improi>er  use 
of  wealth.  It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  in 
World  War  II  it  was  patriotic  lor  others  to 
supplement  tbe  salaries  of  L^vae  of  those 
who  worked  for  the  federal  government  for 
a  doUar  a  year. 

As  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  second  question, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  p-c^>osltion  that 
the  rich  should  not  "se  in  high  polltlce.!  of- 
fice, there  Is  no  doubt  from  his  record  as 
governor  of  New  York  and  as  a  national  poll- 
tlci.>  candidate  that  he  is  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  ordinary  citizens.  Pew  governors 
have  been  as  quick  to  respond  In  a  construc- 
tive and  creative  way  to  public  needs  as  he 
was  In  his  15  years  in  Albany. 

We  do  not  know  In  what  direction  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  ln<-ends  to  proceed 
with  all  the  witnesses  it  still  plans  to  hear. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  surprises  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  In  store.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  continuing  rounds  of  ques- 
tions about  the  details  oi  various  glftp  and 
loans  and  about  the  obviously  misguided  de- 
cision to  publish  a  book  on  Ai-thur  Goldberg 
have  produced  little  new  and  nothing  that,  in 
our  view,  Ls  disqualifying.  We  also  know  that 
the  country  has  been  without  a  vice  president 
for  three  months  now.  At  some  point  In  this 
protracted  Inquiry — and  that  point  is  fast 
approachhig — it  will  become  appropriate  to 
ask  whether  some  part  of  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise  nov/  going  on  Is  not  to  cripple  Mr. 
Rockefeller  as  a  future  political  candidate 
rather  than  to  investigate  his  qualifications 
to  be  vice  president. 


FRANCHISING  AND  THE  FTC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi-.  President,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  requested 
public  comment  by  November  20  on  its 
revised  proposed  trade  regulation  rule 
entitled  "Disclosure  Requirements  and 
Pi-ohlbitions  Concerning  Franchising." 

It  has  taken  the  FTC  nesu-ly  3  years 
to  submit  the  revised  propoeed  trade 
regulation  rule  after  its  original  Issuance 
In  1971.  However,  the  proposal  falls  far 
short  of  the  effective  regulation  needed 
In  franchising. 

My  bill.  S.  2467,  Introduced  In  Septem- 
ber 1973,  would  remedy  many  of  the 
shortcomings  and  pitfaUs  of  the  proposed 
FTC  rule.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  schedule  hearings 
on  my  legislation  at  its  earliest  con- 
venience .so  that  the  Congress  may  be 


fully  Informed  of  the  consequences  and 
problems  facing  the  franchising  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  on  October  30, 
1974,  written  by  Harold  Brown,  author 
of  several  works  on  franchising,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohd  following  my 
remarks. 

The  article  sets  out  many  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  FTC  proposed  regulation 
rule,  £uid  it  suggests  many  thoughts  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  my  colleagues 
when  considering  franchising  legisla- 
tion. V 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Oct.  30, 
1974) 

PTC  DlSCLOStJEE  REGtJLATION  ON  PbANCHKINO 

(By  Harold  Brown) 
On  Aug.  22,  1974,  the  PTC  Issued  a  formal 
notice  asking  comment  on  Its  revised  pro- 
posed trade  regulation  rule  entitled  "Disclo- 
sure Requirements  and  Prohibitions  Con- 
cerning Franchising." »  The  Commission 
requested  that  all  data,  views  or  arguments 
be  submitted  to  It  by  Nov.  20,  1974.  It  notes 
that  the  original  proposal  was  Issued  on 
Nov.  11,  1971,  and  that  twelve  days  of  bear- 
ings were  held  In  Washington  from  Feb.  14, 
1972,  through  March  1,  1972.  Even  though 
those  hearings  produced  a  massive  record  of 
oral  and  written  submissions,  no  explanation 
was  offered  for  the  delay  of  almost  three 
years  nor  for  the  agency's  sudden  alacrity. 
^  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  regulation  Is 
to  provide  the  prospective  franchisee  with 
the  factual  information  requisite  to  his 
making  a  meaningful  decision  on  the  invest- 
ment opportunity  for  him  to  go  Into  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  such  advance  disclosure  is  desperately 
needed.  There  are  nonetheless  serious  mis- 
givings regarding  the  revisions  in  the  pro- 
posal, particularly  with  regard  to  the  newly 
offered  exemptions  and  exceptions. 

Basically,  any  PTC  regulation  has  debili- 
ties, especially  in  the  areas  of  enforcement 
penalties,  damages  and  deterrence.  And  In 
the  absence  of  express  statutory  authority, 
such  a  federal  rule  may  fall  to  resolve  the 
conflict  with  state  statutes. 

rule's  covekage 

The  rule  covers  certain  acts  and  disclo- 
sures "In  connection  with  the  advertising, 
offering,  contracting,  sale,  or  other  promo- 
tion of  any  franchise  In  commerce,"  declar- 
ing any  violation  to  be  an  "unfair  method  of 
competition  and  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice"  within  the  meaning  of  section  S 
of  the  FTCA.=  The  principal  part  of  the  regu- 
lation covers  the  information  which  must  be 
given  to  a  prospective  franchise  at  the  earlier 
of  two  occasions,  namely,  the  "first  personal 
meeting"  for  discussing  the  possible  sale  of 
a  franchise  or  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  signing  of  a  franchise  agreement  or  any 
other  binding  obligation,  or  the  payment  of 
any  consideration. 

This  is  a  substitute  for  the  original  re- 
quirement that  such  Information  be  given 
at  the  first  contact  between  the  parties. 
While  that  earlier  date  might  be  burden- 
some to  franchisors,  it  was  also  recognized 
that  once  the  prospective  franchisee  has 
been  "hooked,"  it  is  actually  close  to  impos- 
sible to  dissuade  him  by  the  presentation  of 
factual  data. 

Perhaps  more  radical  is  the  fact  that  the 
specified  information  lused  not  be  filed  with 
the  FTC.  as  originally  proposed,  but  rather 
that  it  must  be  furnished  directly  to  th* 
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prospective  franchisee.  It  had  been  evident 
that  the  PTC  did  not  propose  to  examine 
each  prospectus,  either  for  the  propriety  of 
Us  content  or  for  any  substantiation  of  its 
representations.  In  the  absence  of  its  per- 
formance of  the  functions  normally  exer- 
cised by  the  SEC  for  s  "security"  prospectus, 
it  was  apparently  determined  to  forego  all 
contact  with  the  prospectus. 

FDBLICITY    AS   REMEDY 

.Mthough  the  agency  thus  avoided  any 
selt-burden,  it  also  forfeited  the  Implicitly 
cathartic  Impact  of  any  public  filing,  be  it 
even  with  a  state  Registry  of  Deeds.  As  the 
progenitor  of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
securities  acts,  the  late  Justice  Brandeis 
aptly  observed: 

"Publicity  is  Justly  commended  as  a 
remedy  for  social  and  industrial  disease. 
Sunlight  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  disin- 
fectants."' Further,  the  mere  filing  of  such 
information  with  the  federal  government 
would  subject  the  material  to  the  deterrent 
effect  of  a  criminal  penalty  for  any  fraudu- 
lent information.* 

A  prospective  franchisee  may  be  Invest- 
ing his  entire  life  savings  in  a  franchise 
and  he  is  usually  making  one  of  the  most 
important  business  decisions  of  his  life.  It 
is  thus  difficult  to  understand  why  the  fed- 
eral agency  most  intimately  concerned  with 
franchising  would  forego  all  forms  of  di- 
rect contact  with  the  process  of  disclosure. 
Further,  even  though  the  FTC  has  neither 
the  staff  nor  the  budget  to  perform  SEC-type 
fiuictions,  it  could  use  the  filing  In  Its  In- 
vestigative functions  either  on  the  basis  of 
"sampling"  or  in  response  to  specific  com- 
plaints. Indeed,  since  "disclosure"  is  not  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  compliance  with 
substantive  law,  the  content  of  an  honest 
prospectus  might  well  reveal  a  bold  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

TWENTY    CATEUORtES 

The  FTC  has  provided  twenty  categories 
of  disclosure,  covering  the  entii-e  gamut  of 
the  relationshp.  These  include:  (1)  iden- 
tity of  the  trademark,  of  the  franchisor  and 
Of  persons  substantially  connected  with  the 
franchisor,  with  whom  the  franchisee  Is  re- 
quired or  suggested  to  do  business;  (2)  the 
business  experience  and  blograpliic  data  of 
the  franchisor's  clilef  executives,  except  for 
a  franchisor  that  Is  a  listed  company  on  a 
2\atlonaI  stock  exchange:  (.3)  the  business 
experience  of  the  franchisor,  including  years 
in  this  type  of  business,  in  granting  fran- 
chises for  such  business,  and  in  granting 
franchises  In  other  lines;  (4)  certified  finan- 
cial statements  for  the  most  recent  three- 
year  period  with  any  later  material  changes 
in  Its  financial  soundness;  (5)  as  to  the 
franchisor  or  Its  executives,  any  civil  or 
criminal  Judgment  Involving  fraud  or  em- 
bezzlement, any  federal  or  state  order  af- 
fecting franchising,  any  insolvency,  and 
franchise  litigation  that  went  to  Judgment 
or  settlement  in  the  prior  seven  years,  and 
any  such  pending  lawsuit,  including  full 
data  as  to  each;  (6)  a  foctunl  description  of 
the  franchise;  (7)  the  total  deposit  to  be 
paid  and  its  refundabilit.v: 

(8)  a  statement  of  all  recurring  fees,  in- 
cluding not  only  royalty,  but  also  lease,  ad- 
vertising, training,  and  sign  rental  fees;  (0) 
the  number  of  independent  and  company- 
owned  outlets,  together  with  names  of  the 
ten  nearest  putlets;  (10)  a  statement  of  all 
capital  or  operating  property  or  services  that 
must  be  purchased,  leased,  or  rented  from 
th«^  franchisor  or  from  persons  substautlaUy 
coiiaected  (tied  products  and  services);  (11) 
t'le  basis  and  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
iirfiirhlsor  from  suppliers  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices either  required  or  suggested  (direct  or 
i  'direct  "kickbacks") ; 
<   (12)   Any  financing  arrangements  v.ith  the 
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franchisor  or  substantially  cormected  person, 
in^uding  any  payment  received  by  the 
frSnchisor  as  a  placement  fee;  (13)  a  state- 
ment as  to  any  limitations  on  the  franchise 
as  to  goods,  services,  or  customers  he  may 
sell;  (14)  any  requirement  as  to  the  fran- 
chisee's personal  participation  in  the  direct 
operations;  (15)  as  to  any  sale  or  transfer 
by  the  franchisee,  any  terms  or  required  fee; 
(16)  conditions  for  termination  and  renewal, 
including  the  history  of  each  and  explana- 
tions; (17)  where  site  selection  or  operating 
units  are  involved,  the  actual  history  of  de- 
lays; (18)  details  regarding  training,  as  to 
specific  type  and  nature,  time,  and  cost; 
(19)  as  to  any  related  "public  figure,"  his 
Involvement,  Investment,  and  cost  to  the 
franchisee;  and  (20)  a  clear  statement  and 
explanation  of  any  required  non-competl- 
tlou  covenant. 

WARNING  REQUIRED 

The  foregoing  information  would  have  to 
be  presented  to  the  prospective  franchisee 
in  a  single  document,  devoid  of  and  separate 
from  any  promotional  matter.  Further,  it 
would  have  to  carry  a  warning  to  read  it 
carefully,  to  state  that  It  had  been  neither 
"reviewed  or  approved"  by  the  FTC,  and  that 
a  "false,  inaccurate,  or  incomplete  state- 
ment" might  violate  federal  law.' 

No  rational  explanation  Is  readily  available 
for  the  exception  granted  to  "a  listed  com- 
pany on  a  national  stock  exchange,"  ex- 
cusing svich  a  franchisor  from  giving  "the 
business  experience  stated  individually  of 
each  of  the  franchisor's  directors  and  chief 
executive  officers  including  the  biographical 
data  concerning  all  such  pei-sons."  It  does 
the  prospective  franchisee  no  good  to  inti- 
mate that  comparable  data  is  usually  avaU- 
able  elsewhe/e  for  such  public  companies; 
indeed,  that  would  sugt'est  the  greater  case 
of  compliance. 

Perhaps  It  would  have  been  justifiable  to 
circumscribe  the  number  of  officers  to  be 
included,  limiting  them  to  those  with  com- 
paratively direct  contact  with  the  franchise 
system.  Many  franchise  systems  have  been 
acquired  by  such  "publicly  listed"  compa- 
r.les  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  there 
Ik  no  assurance  that  such  franchisors,  have 
enjoyed  Instant  prophylaxis. 

The  above  listing  of  the  cate'^^ories  of  In- 
fr.rmatlon  which  must  be  given  to  prospec- 
tive franchises  would,  by  implication,  con- 
firm the  disastrous  situation  that  has  imtU 
now  confronted  such  prospects.  They  have 
bad  no  reliable  source  of  information  and  a 
wholly  inadequate  basis  upon  which  to  make 
a  rational  Judgment.  Within  the  past  three 
years  a  handful  of  states,  led  by  California, 
have  adopted  similar  disclosure  legislation;  of 
the  eight  such  Jurisdictions,  half  have  acted 
only  within  the  past  year.  Given  the  esti- 
mates of  half  a  million  or  more  existing 
franchises,  it  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  their  past  exposure  to  fraud,  trick- 
ery and  non-disclosure."  • 

PROFITS    OF    BUSINESS 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Information 
sought  by  prospective  franchisees  Is  the 
profitability  of  the  business.  This  depends 
on  numerous  factors,  ranging  from  market- 
ing to  the  size  and  variety  of  the  direct  and 
Indirect  charges  made  by  the  franchisor.  The 
revised  rule  dropped  the  original  require- 
ment that  affirmative  data  had  to  be  given: 
instead  It  copied  the  Wisconsin  formula  of 
forbidding  "any  oral  or  written  representa- 
tion of  a  prospective  franchisee's  potential 
sales,  Income,  gross  or  net  profit"  unless 
they  comply  with  a  variety  of  standards.  Tlie 
first  Is  that  the  ''sales.  Income  or  profits 
are  reasonably  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  representation  is  made." 

The  simple  Justice  of  such  a  standard 
can,  however,  be  avoided  by  simply  saying 
nothing.  Indeed,  a  music  teacliing  francliise 
contains  an  express  acknowledgement  by  the 
franchisee  that  no  financial  data  was  given. 


And  in  the  1971  fast-food  franchise  agree- 
ment adopted  by  one  of  the  world's  largest 
(and  publicly  listed)  companies,  the  contract 
expressly  acknowledges  that  the  franchisor 
has  no  expertise  in  site  selection,  choice  of 
equipment  and  signs,  layout,  recipes,  and 
cooking  and  that  the  franchisee  does  not 
rely  on  the  franchisor  for  any  expertise  on 
those  matters. 

Similarly,  if  any  such  representations  are 
made,  the  assumptions  must  be  set  forih 
in  detail;  they  must  be  based  on  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles;  carry  a  warn- 
ing that  they  are  merely  estimates;  and  not 
exceed  actual  experience  during  a  represent- 
atively adequate  period.  Substantiation  must 
be  made  available  to  the  franchisee  and  to 
the  PTC. 

OTHER    PROCEDURES 

For  general  rules,  the  franschisor  cannot 
give  out  information  inconsistent  with  the 
disclosed  information.  At  least  fifteen  days 
prior  to  signing,  he  must  give  a  completed 
copy  of  the  proposed  franchise  agreement. 
He  mus*  comply  with  the  return  of  deposit 
representations  previously  given  to  tbe  fran- 
chisee. And  he  must  give  out  a  copy  of  the 
FTC  pamphlet  "PTC  Buyers'  Guide  No.  4— 
Franchise  business  Risks." 

The  negative  notations  by  the  FTC  are  of 
great  import.  First,  the  proposed  rule  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  whether  any 
practice  contributes  to  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  or  the  FTCA.  Further,  any 
publication  should  not  be  constructed  as  a 
condonation  or  approval.  It  had  t>een  publicly 
stated  that  anticompetitive  matters  would 
rather  be  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
And  the  pending  legislative  proposal  to  con- 
firm the  substantive  rule-makmg  powers  of 
the  FTC,  would  confine  such  to  matters  in- 
volving "unfair  or  deceptive  practices." 
rather  than  include  "unfair  methods  of 
competition."  • 

Finally,  there  would  be  no  preemption  of 
state  regulation  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  were  "directly  inconsistent "  with  the 
PTC  rule.  Franchisors  would  thus  apparently 
be  precluded  from  claiming  that  state 
statutes  were  unconstitutionally  in  conflict 
with  tlie  federal  standards''  'Theoretically, 
franchisors  would  thus  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  an  undue  burden  in  the  disparate 
requirements  of  various  states  that  have 
legislation  or  act  later.  In  fact,  the  states 
have  already  tried  to  resolve  that  problem 
by  following  the  standards  originaUy  adopted 
by  California.  And  at  recent  conferences,  the 
eiglit  states  with  such  legislation  have  agreed 
on  uniform  requirements.  It  is  said  that  their 
standards  are  in  some  ways  les.s  .siiiiigeut 
than  the  proposed  FTC  rules. 

TWO   DEFINITIONS 

The  remainder  of  the  proposal  Is  devoted 
to  definitions,  including  the  dlfflc\ilt  and 
crucial  term  "franchise."  Even  there,  the  FTC 
has  provided  two  definitions  and  has  ex- 
pressly invited  comment.  In  the  first,  the 
issue  of  "control"  would  be  considered  in  the 
frame  of  the  representation  of  more  than 
nominal  assistance  in  the  operation  of  the 
franchise,  whereas  the  second  would  focus 
on  the  degree  of  control  over  the  franchisee's 
business.  In  both  alternatives,  there  would 
be  an  exemption  if  the  capital  charge  for 
the  franchise  were  under  $3,000.  And  there 
would  also  be  an  exemption  for  a  relationship 
involving  "nothing  more  than  that  of  em- 
ployer-employee or  bushiess  partner." 

That  definition  and  its  exemptions  may 
well  provide  the  widest  area  of  dispute.  Most 
emphatically,  there  is  no  logical  reascn  to 
exclude  transactions  where  less  than  $3,000  is 
charged  lor  the  franchise.  First,  that  is 
simply  an  invitation  to  avoid  coverage  by 
charging  le.'is  than  that  sum  and  by  making 
up  for  it  In  rental  and  royalty  charges.  Sec- 
ond, the  "sweat  equity"  of  a  franchisee  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  amount  of 
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hla  original  capital  Investment.  Perhaps  two- 
thirda  or  more  of  all  franchLsora  mJake  no 
such  capital  charge,  yet  tJie  franchiaee's  need 
for  full  dlscloeure  Is  every  bit  aa  great.  In- 
deed, the  secret  rebates  and  other  exorbitant 
charges  may  weU  outstrip  tlie  modest  Initial 
sum  of  $3,000. 

DISTINCT   RISK 

Further,  the  reference  to  "a  business  part- 
ner" and  to  an  "employer-employee"  rela- 
tionship raises  a  distinct  risk  of  evasion 
through  such  practices  aa  the  "Joint  ven- 
turer" or  commission  manager."'  Just  re- 
cently, a  District  Court  has  ruled  against 
price-fixing  and  tying  claims  Involving  such 
a  situation."  And  the  PTC  rule  does  not  pro- 
vide any  guidance  as  to  the  standards  to  be 
used  In  resolving  such  questions. 

The  definitional  choice  on  "control"  Is 
difficult  to  resolve,  namely,  whether  to  rely 
on  the  "representation"  of  more  than  nomi- 
nal control  or  on  the  actual  exercise  of  some 
degree  of  control.  It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  resoU-e  the  evidentiary  problems 
of  proving  the  facts  under  either  standard. 
Further,  "control"  may  be  Irrelevant,  as 
against  the  key  phrase  of  "community  of 
Interest"  that  has  been  accepted  by  some 
states,  such  as  Washington  and  New  Jersey. 
In  ita  request  for  the  submission  of  writ- 
ten views  and  arguments  on  or  before 
Nov.  20,  1974,  the  PTC  made  specific  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  sensitive  areas.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  defining  a  "frauichlse" 
In  terms  of  "control,"  It  also  asked  for  com- 
ment on  the  "financial  history"  exemption 
for  publicly  listed  companies,  the  handling 
of  the  profitability  question  and  t!io  disclos- 
ures for  rebates  and  kickbacks. 

BELE\-ANT    rNTORMATION 

Both  tl)e  FTC  and  Its  chairman,  Lewis  A. 
Engmnn,  have  long  recognized  the  need  for 
"relevant  Information  useful  to  an  Intelli- 
gent consumer  to  make  a  rational  choice."  " 
That  led  to  the  frustrated  effort  to  have  a 
franchise  classified  as  a  "security"  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  affirmative  duty  of  dis- 
closure In  SEC  Rule  10(b)(5)."  At  least 
eight  states  have  already  adopted  such  dis- 
closure legislation  for  franchises.''  And 
though  there  Is  much  to  be  commended  In 
the  proposed  PTC  rule.  It  is  open  to  fairly 
severe  criticism. 

First,  It  la  Inexcusable  that  the  PTC  has 
already  taken  three  years  since  the  proposal 
i^-as  first  announced  In  November,  1971.  After 
comments  are  received,  another  year  may 
ensue  before  enactment.  Unless  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken,  the  entire  process  may  have 
to  be  reinitiated  to  comply  with  the  new  "due 
process"  procedxire  prescribed  In  pending 
legislation."  And  the  sudden  alacrity  after 
such  inordinate  delay  has  led  to  specula- 
tion that  the  PTC  finally  acted  only  because 
of  the  sensational  disclosures  In  six  articles 
published  in  August,  1974,  iu  tlie  Chicago 
Ti  i'ouiie.  ■ 

RIDlCULCtrs  EXEMPTIOM 

Aside  from  the  Incredible  exclusion  for 
publicly  listed  companies  on  the  need  for 
executive  histories  and  the  palpably  ridicu- 
lous exemption  for  franchises  sold  for  less 
than  83,000,  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  are 
only  partly  v,ithln  the  power  of  the  FTC  to 
remedy. 

The  most  important  's  the  failure  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  half 
million  existing  franchisees  and  the  thou- 
sands yet  to  come.  Under  Its  recently  con- 
firmed power  to  act  In  the  field  of  'unfair 
practices,"  as  distinguished  from  the  antl- 
tru.-!*-  arena  of  "unfr.ir  competition."  '«  the 
Frc  sh-su'.d  expressly  prohibit  any  fran- 
chisor practices  that  are  arbitrary  or  In  bad 
fniih.  That  standard  he?  already  received 
considerable  FTC  support."  Ftirther.  r.  num- 
l>er  of  states  have  acted  to  require  "good 
faith"  m  both  general  and  special  franchise 
legislation.  Since  the  proposed  rule  covers 
some  su'os'.antial  areas,  there  is  no  reason  for 


the  PTC  to  procrastinate  in  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  relationship. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  PTC  to  provide  for  private  enforcement, 
together  with  exemplary  damages.  Both  of 
these  are  absolutely  essential  for  their  deter- 
rent effect.  Indeed,  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  Just  denied  the  power  of  the 
FTC  to  order  restitution  even  after  it  found 
deception  in  the  sale  of  franchises."  But 
these  shortcommgs  were  understood  three 
years  ago  and  It  Is  In  the  Inexcusable  delay 
of  the  PTC  which  has  Impeded  the  effort  to 
provide  remedial  legislation." 
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THE    REAL    ESTATE    SETTLEMENT 
PROCEDURES  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  consiuner  leg- 
islation that  remains  to  be  completed 
ill  this  postelection  session  of  Congress 
is  S.  3164,  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  3164  by  voice 
vote  on  July  24  and  a  somewhat  differ- 


ent version  of  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
399  to  2  on  August  14.  The  conferees 
were  appointed  by  both  Houses  before 
the  election  recess  tind  all  that  remains 
is  for  the  conference  committee  to  meet 
to  resolve  the  differences  In  the  two 
bills. 

I  do  not  believe  that  work  of  the  con- 
ference committee  will  be  diflQcult  and 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  delay  In 
convening  the  conference  and  reporting 
a  bill  to  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have  the  sup- 
port of  \irtually  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Prompt  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  go  a  long  way  In  eliminating  the 
problems  and  abuses  In  the  real  estate 
settlement  ai-ea  that  have  been  pointed 
out  In  the  hearings  we  have  held  over 
the  past  2  years. 

This  Important  consumer-oriented  leg- 
islation will — 

Prohibit  all  kickbacks  and  refeixal 
fees  paid  or  received  In  connection  with 
a  real  estate  settlement; 

Require  HUD  to  develop  special  infor- 
mation booklets  to  explain  in  under- 
standable language  the  settlement  proc- 
ess and  Its  costs  and  these  booklets  will 
have  to  be  given  by  a  mortgage  lender 
to  a  prospective  home  bujer  at  the  time 
he  files  a  mortgage  loan  application; 

Requlie  the  lender  to  provide  the  home 
b'lyer  with  a  detailed  estimate  of  his  set- 
tlement costs  sufBclently  in  advance  of 
the  closing  to  allow  the  home  buyer  to 
comparative  shop  for  settlement  services 
and  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  various 
charges— such  as  transfer  taxes,  record- 
ing fees,  et  cetera — that  he  will  have  to 
pay  at  closing: 

Require  HUD  to  develop  a  uniform  set- 
tlement statement  for  use  in  all  federal- 
ly related  mortgage  loans  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  confusion  caused  by  the  tremen- 
dous diversity  of  forms  presently  used 
throughout  the  country; 

Place  strict  limitations  on  tlie  amounts 
lenders  can  require  borrowers  to  pay  into 
escrow  accounts  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  and  Insurance; 

Require  HUD  to  take  steps  to  develop 
model  land  recordation  systems  that  can 
subsequently  be  adopted  by  local  govern- 
ments to  eliminate  the  pi-esent  wasteful 
and  costly  systems  of  recording  and  in- 
dexing land  title  information;  and 

Require  HUD  to  report  baek  to  tlie 
Congi-eps  on  what  further  legislative 
measures  may  be  needed  to  deal  with 
problems  and  unreasonable  practices  in 
the  settlement  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  knov,'  of  no  Individual, 
firm  or  group  that  is  opposed  to  these 
provisions.  All  of  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  in  congi-es&lonal  hearings — con- 
sumer advocates.  Government  repre- 
.sentatives,  and  industi*y  groups — .support 
these  proposals.  Editorials  In  the  Wash- 
ington PQgt,^jad  the  Washington  Star- 
News  ha^  described  these  provisions  as 
"tlioi-ovKhly  commendable"  and  "im- 
portantT  consumer  legislation  that  de- 
seives  p\s.sagic  this  year." 

The  ortly  provision  In  the  legislation 
tliat  is  at  all  conti-ovei-sial  is  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  tlie  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  S.  3164  that  would  repeal  section 
701  of  tlie  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
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of  1970.  This  provision  was  deleted  from 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  by  a  floor 
amendment  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  3164,  with  or  without  the 
provision  repealing  section  701  In  it.  Is 
■A  good  bill  that  must  be  passed  this  year. 
Immediate  action  is  most  important  to 
revitalize  the  sagging  housing  market.  I 
am  confident  that  the  conferees  car.  deal 
with  this  one  controversial  provision  ex- 
peditiously and  I  hope  and  expect  that 
we  can  present  a  conference  report  on 
S.  3164  to  the  Senate  tsithin  the  next  few 
weeks. 


IDEA  ADVERTISING  BY  BIG  OIL 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Ml".  President,  It  is 
no  secret  where  much  of  tlie  millions  of 
profit  dollars  being  taken  in  by  the  oil 
industry  are  going.  Those  dollars  are 
going  Into  massive  advertising  designed 
to  whip  up  public  support  for  poUcIes 
that  will  let  the  companies  keep,  and 
even  expand,  these  huge  profits. 

This  co-called  Idea  advertising,  ad- 
vertising which  is  often  tax  deductible, 
which  has  absolutely  notliing  to  do  with 
the  product  sold  by  tlie  company  buy- 
ing the  ads,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  pub- 
lic In  higher  prices  at  the  pump,  and 
which  is  openly  designed  to  alter  public 
policy  In  directions  favorable  to  big  oil, 
raises  the  most  obvious  policy  questions. 

It  is  important,  and  wholly  legitimate 
for  Congress  to  ask  whether  one  side  in 
the  crucial  public  debate  over  energy 
policy  should  be  permitted  to  expend 
millions  of  dollars  in  paid  advertising  to 
foster  Its  viewpoint  when  those  dollars 
are  coming  from  others  who  may  not 
share  that  viewpoint,  and  when  other 
parties  to  the  debate  are  wholly  unable 
to  muster  similar  resources  to  explain 
their  views. 

I  am  aware  that  any  effort  to  curb  or 
regulate  the  big  oil  media  blitz  will  raise 
serious  free  speech  questions.  But  I  think 
Congress  should  be  equally  aware  that 
the  unprecedented  move  of  big  oil's  mi- 
limited  dollar  resources  into  "idea"  ad- 
vertising also  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions. To  reject  out  of  hand  any  effort  to 
curb  or  even  regulate  this  advertising 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Desmond  Smith's  article  In  the  Na- 
tion Is  a  chilling  description  of  the  shape 
and  scope  of  big  oil's  use  of  "idea"  ad- 
vertising. It  should  be  read  carefully  by 
anyone  concerned  about  the  energy  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Desmond  Smith's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Peirodo;,i..vr   PuBLicriY   Blitz 
(By  Desmond  Smith) 

Ac  John  Jones  drove  to  work  he  turned 
on  the  local  newscast.  After  the  headlines 
!  ame  an  interesting  report  on  oil  drilling 
)u  Alaska;  a  foreman  was  explaining  in  plain 
language  Just  how  tough  It  Is  to  work  in  40^ 
lielow  zero  temperatures  on  the  Arctic  SI<^>e. 
i:ie  oil  worker  went  on  to  say  that  his  Job 
--aiisiattion  came  fiom  the  knowledge  that 
•*;  w.is  vital  work  because,  as  "everyone 
'   .fi\vs,"  the  United  State.s  Is  runni.-ig  out  of 
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oil.  What  John  Jones  did  not  realize  was 
that  this  was  a  sponsored  news  item,  paid 
for  by  an  oil  company. 

Jones  stopped  for  gas  at  his  local  service 
station,  grumbling  aloud  at  the  64.0<  » 
gaUon  posted  price,  thankful  of  course  that 
there  were  no  more  gas  lines,  but  remem- 
bering the  35^  gasoline  he  bought  only  two 
years  ago.  A  prominent  sign  on  the  pumps 
declared  that  14.2'i  went  to  state  and  federal 
taxes.  Unremarked  was  the  28.6<  that  went 
to  the  oil  company,  up  from  IB.li  in  the  re- 
cent past.  At  noon,  John  Jones  went  to  his 
weekly  Klwanis  meeting.  The  speaker  was 
an  attractlce  young  woman  from  the  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  One  of  several  thousand  oil  com- 
pany employees  who  have  been  specially 
1  rained  in  community  work,  she  Epoke  about 
the  "energy  shortage"  and  what  Mobil  was 
trying  to  do  about  it.  Driving  back  to  work, 
Jones  stopped  at  a  traffic  light.  Directly 
ahead,  a  billboard  urged  him  to  conserve 
gasoline  because  of  the  "energy  crisis."  It  too 
was  paid  for  by  a  major  oil  company.  On  his 
desk  at  the  office  was  an  announcement 
from  the  firm's  oil  supplier,  there  would  be 
further  price  increases  In  November.  Also 
enclosed  was  news  that  henceforth  "free 
maintenance"  of  the  oU  system  would  be 
dropped;  in  future  there  woiUd  be  a  service 
charge.  An  attached  aUp  of  paper  described 
ten  wrays  Mr.  Jones  could  "save  fuel  costs.'" 
This  bit  of  consumer  advice  was  provided  "in 
the  public  Interest"  by  GuU  OU. 

A  little  after  6  PJtl.  John  Jones  was  at 
home,  wat<:hing  the  local  TV  new.  Among 
the  day's  stories  was  an  energy-crisis  report 
that  showed  operations  at  the  world's  largest 
offshore  drilling  station  off  the  United  States' 
Southeast  coast.  The  "uewd"  item  was  paid 
lor  and  distributed  by  the  Exxon  Corp.  There 
was  no  Identification  that  this  was  spon- 
sored material — it  was  one  item  iu  a  "pack- 
age" distributed  free  by  an  independent 
producer.  In  much  the  way  that  "boiler 
plate"  is  supplied  by  news  agencies  to  small 
jiewspapers — and  the  way  John  flgtired  it 
the  oil  companies  were  doing  their  best  to 
overcome  the  present  oil  "shortage."  Before 
he  went  to  bed  that  night  he  picked  up  The 
New  York  Times  to  read  the  Op-Ed  page.  A 
story  critical  of  Big  Oil  noted,  among  other 
things.  Congressional  impatienoe  over  alleged 
production  cutbacks  by  the  companies.  Jones 
really  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
writer  was  saying.  But  a  quarter-page  ad  on 
the  same  page,  paid  for  by  MobU  and  cap- 
tioned "OU  Wells  Die,  Too,"  made  John  think 
again  about  the  energy  crisis.  Before  Joues 
retired  for  the  night  he  went  downstairs  and 
lowered  the  thermostat  2°.  Although  his 
heating  bUl  was  going  to  be  almost  double 
that  of  last  year,  thanks  to  that  timely  tip 
from  Gulf,  the  Jones  family  coiUd  save  a 
little  money  and  at  the  same  time  do  their 
ijit  to  help  the  United  States  overcome  the 
"oil  shortage." 

John  Jones  is  a  fiction,  but  there  Is  noth- 
ing fictitious  about  the  multimillion-dollar 
media  blitz  that  the  oil  companies  are  ciu-- 
reutly  directing  at  millions  of  American 
I'amUles.  The  brightest  talents  of  America's 
most  prestigious  public  relations  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  are  now  at  work  on  the 
task.  Their  mission  Is  to  Insure  that  the  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  Big  Oil  remains  positive, 
despite  what  they  may  read  In  the  news 
columns.  Paid  for  out  of  the  most  stupendous 
windfall  profits  in  the  history  of  the  oU  busi- 
ness, these  professional  media  managers  have 
be»B  hired  to  transform  a  policy  crisis  into  an 
"oil  crisis."  In  the  process,  the  methods  they 
Are  using  raise  Important  questions  that 
deeply  affect  public  opliUon  and  policy  for- 
mation. 

Operating  In  an  environment  that  is  In- 
creasingly hostUe  to  their  oligopolistic  prac- 
tices, the  oU  companies  have  largely  aban- 
doned traditional  modes  of  advertising,  pro- 
motion and  merchandising.  Control  over  both 


the  n>edium  and  the  message  has  quietly 
shifted  from  Madison  Avenue  to  a  new  group 
of  communications  specialists  who  work  di- 
rectly for  the  oU  companies.  The  public  rela- 
tions department,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
caUed,  the  communications  or  public  affairs 
department,  is  where  the  power  Is  today. 
Men  such  as  Ruddick  Lawrence,  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  vice  president,  corporate  activi- 
ties, and  Herb  Schmertz,  vice  president  of 
public  affairs  for  MobU,  are  prime  movers  in 
this  new  scheme  of  things.  Declaring  that 
"accusations  make  headlines,  answers  wind 
up  on  page  31,"  Lawrence  has  put  Conti- 
nental OU  into  the  "news"  business  In  a 
formidable  way. 

It  is  worth  recalling  tliat  for  most  of  the 
period  since  World  War  n  the  oU  indtistry 
attiacted  little  or  no  public  attention.  With 
powerftU  friends  such  as  Johnson.  Rayburu 
and  Kerr  in  Congress  there  was  little  need  to 
worry  about  the  depletion  aUowance,  envi- 
ronment measures,  or  that  Import  quotas 
might  be  canceled.  The  pubUc  was  content  to 
believe  that  the  oU  Industry  was  highly  com- 
petitive— it  said  so  In  Its  advertising,  didn't 
it?  Moreover,  the  highly  publicized  gasoUne 
price  wai-s  were  a  powerful  promotional  de- 
vice for  hoodwinking  a  gulUble  public.  Few 
noticed  that  when  the  "war"  was  over,  prices 
went  back  to  normal — or  more  frequently,  a 
little  above  normal,  to  recoup  the  promo- 
tional expenses. 

Many  people  forget  now  that  tlie  oU  in- 
dustry actively  encouraged  the  "arterial- 
sclerosis"  which,  beginning  In  the  esirly  1950s 
with  the  Interstate  Highway;  program,  wn« 
by  the  late  1960s  to  leave  the  major  Ameri- 
can cities  with  more  than  50  per  cent  of  thei.' 
usable  land  devoted  to  streets  and  pai-klug 
lots.  On  Capitol  Hill,  oU  lobbyists  supported 
the  government-subsidized  41,000-mile,  $42 
billion  Interstate  highway  network  and,  iu 
the  name  of  "freedom  of  choice."  expressed 
delight  that  88  per  cent  of  all  Intercity 
travelers  went  by  private  automobile  rather 
than  railroad.  The  absurdity  of  a  national 
policy  that  approved  the  construction  of 
highways  at  $35  mUllon  per  mile,  while  al- 
lowing its  rail  lines — each  equivalent  to 
twenty  lanes  of  highway — to  go  to  ruin  Is  not 
entirely  accidental.  The  oil,  highway,  antf 
auto  industries  had  more  Influence  over 
Congress  than  did  the  beleaguered  railroad?. 
It  was  not  until  the  1970s,  when  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  on  U.S.  roads  had  passed 
the  100  million  mark  (or  thirty-six  for  every 
mile  of  surfaced  street  and  highway  In  the 
nation),  that  Big  OU  began  to  have  qualms 
about  the  future.  And  with  good  reason. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1930s,  the  oil 
Industry  was  tmder  attack.  Suddenly,  or  so  it 
seemed,  everybody  In  the  country  was  talk- 
ing about  "the  quality  of  life"  and  criticiz- 
ing the  American  automobile  as  a  menace  to 
clean  air.  As  If  overnight,  the  environmental 
movement  became  a  mass  movement,  and 
Earth  Day  became  a  national  celebration. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  radio  talk  show<r 
and  network  TV  began  to  reflect  and  report 
on  the  public  awareness  of  pollution  and 
other  ecological  problems.  Walter  Cronklte 
started  a  regular  environment  report,  "Can 
the  World  Be  Saved?,"  as  part  of  his  nightly 
news.  All  of  the  TV  networks  gave  top  play 
to  news  of  marine  oil  spills.  Suddenly  the  oil 
industry  was  in  trouble  vrtth  the  American 
public.  Then  came  the  "energy  crisis." 

Just  how  much  "crisis"  there  was  In  the 
energy  crisis  will  be  debated  by  scholars  for 
years  to  come.  What  Is  not  debatable,  how- 
ever. Is  the  effect  It  had  on  the  environ - 
meutHlists.  Like  a  bullet  fired  point-blank,  it 
stopped  the  environmental  movement  dead 
in  its  gaUoping  tracks.  Oil  executives  made 
themselves  avaUable  to  the  press  and  sol- 
tmnly  declared  that,  at  present  rates  of  con- 
.-sumpiion.  the  United  States  would  run  out 
of  oil  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Gas 
lints   appeared   overnight    (end   with   them 
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came  cover  stories  In  Time  and  Newsweek 
and  tegvUoT  stories  in  the  nightly  newscasts) . 
Oil  splllfl  moved  to  page  31;  the  gas  "short- 
age" made  headlines. 

Congressional  hearings  this  past  year  hav© 
now  revealed  that  some  intricate  oil  swaps 
among  the  international  oil  companies,  cou- 
pled  to   the   worldwide   economic    boom    In 
1973,  rather  than  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  was 
the  prime  reason  behind  the  "oil  shortage" 
of  last  winter.  Strong  demand,  tight  supply 
and  nervous  buyers  pushed  up  the  price  of 
foreign  crude  oil — and  along  with  It  soared 
the  pro0ts  of  the  American-owned  Interna- 
tional oil  companies.  In  spite  of  the  publicity 
about  the  new  participation  agreements  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Abu  Rhabl  and  Qatar, 
a  close  reading  of  the  testimony  given  liefore 
Congress   indicates   that   the  costs  of  these 
agreements  were  simply  passed  along  to  the 
customer.   Market   prices   took   care  of   In- 
creased  royalties   and   as   anyone   who   has 
looked  at  the  stupendous  1973  profits  of  the 
oil  companies  can  see,  there  has  never  been 
a  more  prosperous  year  in  the  checkered  his- 
tory of  Big  Oil.  As  Business  Week  noted  re- 
cently, in  a  bit  of  classic  understatement: 
"The  U.3.  has  remained  vulnerable  to  monop- 
oly pricing  in  oil ." 

And  how.  In  less  than  twelve  months. 
Americans  went  from  40<'  gasoline  to  eOc 
gasoline,  from  20(;  fuel  oU  to  35(  fuel  oU. 
During  the  same  period,  oil  (which  had  pre- 
sumably been  selling  at  n  profit)  leaped  from 
$3.86  a  barrel  to  $11  a  barrel.  When  you 
consider  that  Exxon's  Inventory  (in  contrast 
to  that  of  your  neighborhood  comer  store) 
is  mainly  in  the  ground,  it  Is  easy  to  see 
what  wonderful  things  have  happened  to 
Exxon's  bookkeeping  during  the  so-called 
oil  shortage.  Today  Exxon,  like  other  oil  pro- 
ducers, possesses  a  huge  inventory  of  low-cost 
oil  that  is  now  being  sold  at  prices  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  robber  barons. 
Fortune  has  calculated  that  every  l<'  rise  in 
the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  costs  U.S. 
consumers  close  to  $1  billion  annually. 

And  as  Stephen  D.  Krnsner,  an  assistant 
professor  of  government  at  Han'ard,  pointed 
out  recently  in  The  New  York  Times,  "The 
rising  profits  of  the  major  corporations 
suggest  that  they  have  no  direct  economic 
incentive  to  lower  the  price  of  crude  oil.  On 
the  contrary;  oversupply  and  the  consequent 
competition  continue  to  be  .  .  .  the  greatest 
danger  they  face." 

With  millions  upon  mUlious  of  dollars  to 
spend  on  advertising  (most  of  it  tax-deduc- 
tible) and  with  absolutely  no  domestic  com- 
petition, the  oil  companies  have  largely 
dropped  product  advertising  in  favor  of 
"idea"  or  "involvement"  advertising.  On  a 
wide  front,  the  oil  majors  are  atten^ting  to 
create  a  kind  of  countervailing  force  to  the 
ordinary  channels  of  news  dissemination. 
Their  executives  are  being  specially  trained 
in  television  news  techniques.  Burson-Mar- 
steller,  the  New  York  public  relations  firm, 
has  so  far  trained  more  than  1,200  domestic 
and  overseas  executives  of  Gulf  Oil.  Harry 
Bridges,  president  of  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Is  a  re- 
cent alumnus  of  J.  Walter  Thompson's 
Dialogue  "Telecommunications  Development 
Course.  He  told  Business  Week.  "Tills  busi- 
ness of  communication  has  become  as  im- 
portant as  finding  more  oil."  Says  Arnold 
Zenker,  one-time  substitute  newscaster  for 
Walter  Cronklte  and  now  president  of  Arnold 
Zenker  Associates,  "Our  greatest  market 
eems  to  be  among  companies  where  Ralph 
Nnder  has  Just  been." 

Behind  all  of  this  Is  a  single  objective: 
•etting  jTae  consumer  to  think  right  aix)ut 
■  he  corporate  entity.  Mobil,  the  third  largest 
liitrolaum  company  in  the  United  States,  Is 
rt  icxt^ook  example  of  the  new  "involvement 
PR."  Its  "Idea"  advertising  is  propaganda, 
artfully  served  up.  A  Mobil  ad.  which  caused 
■\  number  of  Congressmen  to  complain  to  the 
FTC.  asserted,  "Today,  there's  a  world-wide 
-■shortage  of  crude  oil."  In  ii.s  defeiiSf  Mobil 


claimed  that  the  statement  was  "fully  sup- 
portable," but  told  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, "We  do  understand  that  In  some 
degree  it  U,  like  the  views  of  the  politician 
and  the  media  on  the  same  subject,  an  ex- 
pression of  a  subjective  evaluation  of  known 
facts  In  the  real  world." 

A  blatant  example  of  Mobil's  "subjective" 
approach  was  uncovered  by  an  alert  Associ- 
ated Press  writer  who  was  watching  one  of 
Mobil's  TV  ads.  The  30-second  commercial, 
designed  as  news,  showed  a  man  walking 
through  a  desert  while  an  unseen  announcer 
intoned : 

"Here's  what  drilling  for  oU  is  like.  It's  like 
drilling  a  lot  of  holes  in  the  ground,  throw, 
ing  a  lot  of  money  in  each  hole  and  hoping 
some  of  the  holes  become  oil  wells  and  throw 
money  back. 

"About  one  hole  in  sixty  actually  pays  off. 
Last  year  Mobil  threw  over  $100  million  Into 
holes  to  the  ground.  Drilling  for  oil  Is  a  verj' 
risky  way  to  make  money." 

When  Associated  Press  checked  American 
Petroleum  Institute  figures.  It  found  that, 
of  all  new  exploratory  and  production  wells 
drilled  worldwide  last  year,  61.2  per  cent 
struck  oil— tlilrty-six  times  better  than  the 
one-in-sixty  figure  in  the  Mobil  ad. 

The  CBS  and  ABC  television  net\vork.s.  to 
their  great  credit,  have  consistently  refused 
idea'  advertising.  Arguing  that  the  policy 
exLsta  because  broadcast  time  i.s  limited, 
Arthur  R.  Taylor,  president  of  CBS  Inc..  has 
said:  "To  permit  this  time  to  be  purchased 
for  propaganda  purposes,  other  than  certain 
political  vlew.s.  would  mean  that  those  with 
the  mo6t  money  would  get  to  talk  the 
loudest." 

To  reach  the  educated  and  affluent  (the 
citizens  most  likely  to  write  their  Congress- 
men) Mobil  has  moved  into  Public  Television 
in  a  big  way.  John  J.  O'Connor,  The  New  York 
Times  TV  critic,  noted  in  an  article  head- 
lined, 'Can  Public  Television  Be  Bouglit?," 
chat  the  modest  advertising  that  once  ac- 
companied Mobil's  corporate  Investment  In 
Public  TV  baa  given  way  to  full-page  ads 
and  huge  billlK>ards  ballyhoolng  "The  Mobil 
Season."  "Recognition  of  the  local  station  in 
this  process  Is  limited  to  the  small  type  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,"  says  O'Connor,  who 
adds  that  after  he  had  written  a  favorable 
review  of  Upstairs,  Dounstairs,  "I  received 
a  letter  from  a  Mobil  official  complaining 
that  I  hadn't  given  credit  to  the  corpora- 
tion." The  latest  Mobil  contribution  to  Pub- 
lic Television  has  been  The  Way  It  WasA 
sports  series  hosted  by  Curt  Oowdy.  Tfc 
final  credits  note  that  the  series  was 
"created  by"  Herb  Schmertz,  vice  president 
of   public   affairs  for  Mobil. 

As  "idea"  advertising  accelerates,  several 
Congressional  committees  are  looking  into 
some  of  the  questionable  tax  deductions 
taken  by  the  oil  Industrj'.  A  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  Sen.  Philip"  Hart  (D..  Mich.) 
has  discovered  that  nearly  thirty-five  en- 
ergy companies  claimed  tax  deductions  for 
their  ads.  Of  eight  oil  companies  surveyed, 
seven  said  that  all  their  ads  were  "non- 
political."  Among  the  ads  thought  nonpo- 
litlcal  were: 

A  Phillips  ad  urging  readers  to  wTite  their 

Congressmen  about  auto  emission  standards. 

An  Exxon  ad  that  criticized  the  Clean  Air 

Act  and  called  for  de-regulation  of  natural 

gas. 

A  Shell  Oil  ad  criticizing  the  proposed 
exce,ss  profits  tax. 

A  Texaco  ad  defending  high  profits  as 
neces-sary  for  capital  Investment. 

Contending  that  such  advertising  seeks  to 
promote  or  stave  off  legislative  or  govern- 
ment action  that  would  Influence  oil-com- 
pany profits,  Harvey  J.  Schulmau  of  the 
Media  Access  Project  has  asked  the  Senate 
Conunerce  Committee's  enviroiunental  sub- 
committee to  create  some  new  "enforcement 
mechanisms."  Schulman  estimates  the  an- 
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nual  cost  of  the  energy  industry's  political 
advertising  at  between  $30  million  and  $7o 
million.  He  says:  "As  taxpayers  and  utility 
ratepayers  we  have  an  interest  in  insuring 
that  millions  of  our  dollars  are  not  spent 
to  subsidize  one-sided  political  propaganda." 

In  an  age  when  the  technology  of  political 
manipulation  is  expanding  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  propaganda  will  be  widely  prac- 
ticed and  highly  regarded.  Indeed  the  poesl- 
billtles  for  refinement  are  endless.  So  far,  the 
oil  companies  have  concentrated  solely  on 
using  the  available  channels  of  communi- 
cation, but  why  should  they  not  go  further? 

Within  the  next  decade  the  Arab  oil  coun- 
tries will  add  around  $400  billion  to  their 
financial  assets,  and  many  of  these  "petro- 
dollars "  will  return  to  the  United  States 
for  reinvestment.  It  will  be  worth  watching 
cosely  how  they  are  used.  As  an  extreme 
example,  a  partnership  of  Exxon  with  Saudi 
Arabia  could  most  certainly  purchase  all 
three  television  networks.  That  kind  of 
thing  would  run  into  some  pretty  tough 
legal  roadblock.'!,  but  it  Is  not  impossible 
to  Imagine  the  acquisition  of  substantial 
blocks  of  stock — enough  to  influence  policy. 

There  is  already  talk  of  an  $8  billion 
Arablaxi  Investment  in  IBM,  perhaps  the 
world's  largest  conununicatlon  company. 
And  as  new  and  imaginative  "partnership" 
ai,reements  sprUig  up  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  international  oil  companies,  Mobil's 
chairman,  Rawlelgh  Warner  Jr.,  will  be  able 
to  say  with  even  stronger  conviction  than 
he  does  today:  "We  are  perfectly  willmg  to 
take  our  chances  In  the  marketplaces  of 
ideas." 
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VANDENBERG  ROOM  DEDICATED 
AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1974.  the  Bentley  Historical 
Librarj'  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
dedicated  the  Vandenberg  Room  as  a 
tribute  to  one  of  Michigan's  greatest  sons, 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  and  the  immense 
contribution  he  made  toward  peace  and 
order  in  the  world. 

The  room  will  house  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Vandenberg  papers  dealing 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

The  dedicatoi-y  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Franci.s  O.  Wilcox,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Govenmient  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy.  Dr.  Wilcox,  who  was 
closely  associated  with  Senator  Vanden- 
bei-g  as  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  vividly  re- 
called Arthur  Vandenbeigs  contributions 
to  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  similar  approacli 
in  these  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  address  by  Dr. 
Wilcox  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclasion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  coimection  with  the 
dedication,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKENt  wrote  a  letter  recalling  Arthur 
Vandenberg  s  leadership  as  one  who 
"stood  forth  eloquently  for  the  ideals  of 
America"  in  the  post- World  War  II  pe- 
riod. Senator  Aiken  is  one  of  only  11 
Membei-s  presently  In  the  Senate  who 
.served   with   Arthur   Vandenberg. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
.sponslbilltles  here  did  not  permit  me  to 
attend  the  dedicatory  services  as  I  had 
intended  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Robert 
Warner,  director  of  the  Bentley  Histor- 
ical Library  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And,  finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
program  of  the  dedication  services  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

ExHiBrr  1 
Dr.  Wilcox's  Addbess 
i.  arthcr  vamdenbebc:  some  recollections 
^,^It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  real  personal 
ph«Uege  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  help  ded- 
icate this  handsome  Vandenberg  Rooli  and 
this  valuable  collection  of  papers,  and  to  re- 
call the  great  contribution  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  made  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is 
an  honor  because  Arthiur  Vandenberg  was 
clearly  one  of  the  towermg  figures  of  our 
era.  It  Is  a  personal  privilege  because  I  still 
have  many  fond  memories  of  the  years  when 
I  worked  with  Senator  Vandenlierg,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  during  what  proved  to  l>e 
one  of  the  most  constructive  periods  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

This  Is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  de- 
liver a  long  scholarly  address.  With  your 
permission,  however,  I  would  like  to  rem- 
inisce a  little  about  Senator  Vandenberg 
and  then  turn  briefly  to  his  concept  of  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  For  althoug)-  he 
made  many  contributions  to  our  national 
life,  I  think  history  wUl  record  that  his  great- 
est contribution  came  In  the  development  of 
a  non-partisan  approach  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  critical  years  after  World  War  II. 

Although  Vandenberg  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion— he  was  always  Impatient  to  get  tilings 
done — he  also  had  a  pronounced  scholarly 
bent.  He  v^ote  three  books  alx>ut  Alexander 
HamUton,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  as  well 
as  the  lyrics  to  a  number  of  popular  songs. 
His  total  royalties  on  the  latter,  T  am  told, 
were  hardly  enough  to  replace  his  typewriter 
ribbons.  He  also  told  me  on  several  occasions 
that  his  chief  ambition  in  life  was  to  write 
a  book  about  St.  Paul, — a  book  that  would 
enable  the  man  in  the  street  to  imderstand 
the  Impact  of  that  great  leader  on  western 
civilization. 

This  scholarly  apnroach,  this  Intellectual 
interest  In  world  problems,  stood  him  In  good 
stead  as  he  took  over  the  leadership  of  his 
party  In  the  Senate  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  He  was  one  Senator  I  knew  who 
always  did  his  homework.  He  wrote  his  own 
speeches — a  procedure  which  is  almost  un- 
heard of  in  the  Senate — and  he  mastered  his 
subject  matter  so  thoroughly  that  he  was 
able  to  give  a  detailed  answer  to  almost  any 
question  that  arose  on  tbe  Senate  floor. 

I  reccM  vividly  one  Saturday  afternoon  in 
"'48  In  the  Vandenberg  Aoartment  in  the 
Wordman  Park  Hotel  when  he  read  to  me  the 
ery  imnortant  speech  he  had  written  to 
nrc'-ent  the  Marshall  Plan  to  the  Senate.  It 
vr  s  an  excellent  speech  and  outside  of  a  few 
;niuor  points  of  a  technical  nature  I  had  no 
ieal  criticism  to  offer.  "That's  great,"  I  said 
with  obvious  enthusiasm.  "TeU  me.  how  long 
did  It  take  you  to  write  It?"  It  took  me  some- 


thing over  two  weeks,"  replied  the  Senator 
with  a  note  of  pride  In  bis  Toice,  "and  I 
typed  it  seven  times  on  my  own  typewriter." 

As  you  know,  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
Re  was  able  to  win  the  support  of  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  the  Marshall  Plan 
ultimately  became  perhaps  the  greatest  suc- 
cess story  in  American  foreign  policy  in  re- 
cent decades. 

In  addition  to  his  scholarly  bent,  Arthur 
Vandenberg  had  a  deep  and  abiding  failth  in 
the  legislative  process.  Despite  the  frustra- 
tions Involved  and  the  long  and  tiresome  de- 
bates, he  looked  upon  Congress  as  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Ideas  where,  after  a  thorough 
exchange  of  views,  the  truth  would  normally 
win  out.  He  believed  that  Committee  action 
should  be  based  on  a  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  that  every  Senator,  regardless  of 
political  persuasion,  was  entitled  to  a  full 
and  courteous  answer  to  all  bis  questions.  In 
his  Committee  work  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
this  philosophy  controlled  his  every  action. 
One  of  his  mottoes  was:  "we  will  kill  the  op- 
position vrtth  Iclndness."  And  he  proceeded 
to  do  Just  that. 

Dean  Acheson  once  wrote  Vandenberg 
commenting  on  his  rare  qualities  of  leader- 
ship in  the  legislative  branch:  "These  are 
not  only  your  abUlty  and  amazing  effective- 
ness on  the  floor,  qualities  which  everyone 
recognizes,"  wrote  Acheson,  but  your  out- 
standing fairness  and  your  warm  generosity 
in  meeting  someone  who  tries  to  take  an  ob- 
jective view." 

In  this  connection,  Vandenberg  developed 
a  Justifiable  pride  in  his  record  as  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  those 
troubled  years  Just  after  the  war  he  rightly 
believed  that  the  unity  of  the  Committee 
was  an  Important  aspect  of  our  national 
unity,  and  it  helped  immensely  to 
strengthen  our  position  if  we  could  speak 
with  one  voice  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries.  This  required  an  infinite  amount 
of  time  and  energy  and  patience,  for  these 
are  essential  elements  In  the  legislative 
process.  On  a  nximber  of  occasions,  after  a 
long  and  difficult  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
the  Senator  would  say  to  me:  "Francis,  there 
are  still  two  or  three  members  who  don't 
agree  with  our  position.  We  will  need  an- 
other meeting  in  order  to  get  final  agree- 
ment." The  results  we  all  know.  Arthvjr  Van- 
denberg was  able  to  compile  a  record  rarely, 
if  ever  equalled,  in  our  history.  I  can  recall 
only  one  instance  during  the  entire  80th 
Congress  when  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee failed  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  vote 
on  an  Important  policy  question.  And  that 
was  a  question  I  would  say  of  secondary 
impKjrtance. 

This  was  possible  in  part  becau.se  thinking 
hi  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  pertinent 
quarters  of  Congress  was  along  roughly 
FMirallel  lines,  and  there  was  thorough  con- 
sultation between  the  two  branches.  There 
was,  in  other  words,  a  general  consensus 
about  the  basic  aims  of  American  policy 
and  the  process  by  which  policy  should  be 
developed.  But,  it  was  also  made  possible,  in 
large  part,  by  the  ability,  the  ni'lsdom  and 
the  leadership  of  one  of  the  really  great  legis- 
lative engineers  of  this  century. 

As  an  able  leglslat<H',  the  Senator  was  a 
great  compromiser — in  the  best  seu-se  of  that 
term.  He  was  loyal  to  his  ideals,  but,  an  a 
realist,  he  knew  when  to  make  concessions 
In  order  to  win  support  for  his  cause.  Dur- 
ing the  long  debate  on  the  Marshall  Plan  he 
made  concessions  to  the  wheat  farmers,  the 
flour  millers,  the  tobacco  growers,  the 
shipping  Interests,  and  o<ther  Important 
groups  In  American  life.  But,  in  the  long 
run,  the  MarshaU  Plan  legislation  went  sail- 
ing through  the  Congress  with  an  over- 
whelming vote — an  achievement  which  many 
people  would  have  considered  impossible 
six  or  eight  months  earUer.  This  was  an  ex- 
ample of  legislative  engineering  at  Ita  best. 

May  I  cite  one  more  example  to  underline 


the  point  I  am  making.  When  the  Admin- 
istration sent  to  Capitol  HlU  the  Marshall 
Plan  legislation,  it  called  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $17,000,000,000  for  a  four  year  pro- 
gram. Senator  Vandenberg  quickly  realized 
that  such  a  huge  amount  would  serve  as  a 
focal  point  of  attack  for  aU  opponents  to 
foreign  aid.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that 
the  $17,000,000,000  figure  be  removed  from 
th^  bill  and  that  Congress  be  called  upon 
to  appropriate  funds  for  only  the  flrat  year 
of  the  program.  This  not  only  made  a  great 
deal  of  sense  from  a  legislative  point  of  view, 
but  It  took  a  good  deal  of  steam  out  of  the 
opposition.  For  Arthur  Vandenberg  politics 
was  always  "the  art  of  the  possible." 

The  Senator  also  had  a  remarkable  sense 
of  timing.  He  knew  from  long  experience 
when  to  speak,  when  to  move  an  amendment, 
when  to  vote  on  a  meacure,  and  above  all 
when  to  keep  still.  There  weren't  many  peo- 
ple who  could  swing  votes  in  the  United 
States  but  Arthur  Vandenberg  often  did 
through  his  fine  sense  of  timing. 

I  recall  one  morning  In  1948  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  out  a 
rather  urgent  resolution  relating  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympic  Games.  Five  minutes  after  the  meet- 
ing was  over  I  went  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  wanted  the 
staff  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  resolution 
£0  he  might  present  it  to  the  Senate  for 
adoption.  "That  won't  l)e  necessary,"  he  said 
with  a  big  grin  on  his  face,  "the  Senate 
approved  the  resolution  Just  two  minutes 
ago." 

Vandenberg  also  believed  strongly  that 
partisan  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge — or  at  least  at  the  three  mile  limit — 
that  important  foreign  policy  differences  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  should  be  sub- 
merged so  that  the  nation  might  present 
a  united  front  In  our  dealings  with  other 
countries.  This  approach  towards  foreign 
policy  had  a  bearing  not  only  on  the  great 
issues  of  the  day  but  also  on  Vandenberg's 
attitude  towards  his  staff,  the  Foreign  Hela- 
tions  Committee  and  bis  relations  with  the 
Administration. 

Many  examples  come  to  mind.  When  he 
assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  he  certainly  did  not 
ignore  party  lines  but  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions he  did  appoint  leading  Democrats 
to  head  up  subcommittees  dealing  with  im- 
portant matters  about  which  they  had  a 
special  knowledge  or  competence.  This  is  a 
practice  that  is  almost  without  precedent  lu 
the  Senate 

By  the  same  token,  Vandenberg  Insisted 
that  the  choice  of  all  committee  staff  mem- 
bers be  made  on  ability  alone,  and  with  no 
regard  to  poUtlcal  affiliation.  "Oo  and  get  the 
best  pteople  you  can  find  to  do  the  important 
Job  we  have  to  do,"  were  his  Instructions  to 
me.  "I  don't  even  want  to  interview  the  can- 
didates. I  am  interested  only  in  the  net 
results.  But  don't  forget,"  he  added  with  a 
twinkle  In  his  eyes,  "111  hold  you  responsible 
for  everything." 

His  attitude  toward  the  Democratic 
Administration  was  somewhat  comparable. 
Serving  as  the  Republican  foreign  policy 
leader  in  the  Senate,  be  must  have  been 
sorely  tempted  at  times  to  blast  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  mis- 
takes they  made  or  even  for  blunders  Just 
over  the  horizon.  Yet,  very  often  when  such 
incidents  were  called  to  his  attention,  his 
reaction  was  typically  non-political  in  na- 
t\u-e.  "I  don't  want  that  mess  to  get  in  the 
press,"  he  would  say.  "I  Just  can't  do  that 
to  George  MarshaU.  It's  something  I  can 
discuss  with  him  over  the  telephone." 

As  a  Senator  and  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Vandenberg  was 
extremely  fair  to  others,  generously  warm 
to  people  who  might  take  a  contrary  view, 
and  above  all  willing  to  admit  bis  own  mis- 
takes. I  recall  as  tf  it  were  yesterday,  his 
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reaction  to  President  Trumnu's  election  In 
1948 — according  to  the  public  opinion  polls, 
at  least,  a  totally  unexpected  development. 
When  the  Senator  walked  Into  my  office  the 
next  morning  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  it.  His  response  was  decisive  and  com- 
pletely In  line  with  his  general  philosophy  of 
ijivlng  credit  where  credit  is  due.  "Yoii"ve  got 
to  give  the  llttls  guy  credit,"  he  said.  "There 
he  was  flat  on  his  back.  Everyone  bad 
counted  him  out  but  he  came  up  fightlug 
and  won  the  battle.  He  did  it  all  by  himself. 
That's  the  kind  of  courage  the  American 
people  admire." 

Arthur  Vaudenberg's  credentials  for  his 
unique  role  In  American  foreign  policy  were 
impeccable.  His  prestige  and  influence  with- 
in the  Republican  party  were  unquestioned. 
Even  his  colleague  Senator  Robert  Taft  of 
Ohio,  who  did  not  always  agree  with  him 
by  any  means,  recognized  his  ability  and 
leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
When  he  delivered  a  major  foreign  policy 
speech  in  the  Senate,  a  minimum  of  sixty 
Senators  could  be  expected  to  hear  him.  That 
kind  of  attention  is  practically  unlieard  of 
in  a  chamber  where  Senators  normally  ad- 
dress the  galleries,  the  Senate  clerks  and  the 
country — but  not  their  colleagues.  But  in  the 
Senate  votes  are  what  count,  and  when  the 
chips  were  down,  Vandenberg  could  deliver 
them. 

II.  THE   NONPARTISVN    APCPOACH  30 
FOREIGN  FOLIC  V  \ 

Time  does  not  permi!  a  rev'ievv  of  rt>e  ar^ll- 
ments  for  and  again.st  the  bi-partisan  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy.  One  of  those  thai 
impressed  me  most,  however,  flows  from  the 
obvloiLs  fact  that  basic  treaties  like  NATO 
and  the  UN  Charter,  as  well  as  many  legis- 
lative programs  such  r.s  foreign  aid  and 
Point  IV,  are  not  just  "one  shot"  proposi- 
tions. They  may  require  coiitinuon.s  con- 
gressional support  over  a  long  period  of  years 
regardless  of  which  pai'ty  is  in  power.  They 
have  to  be  carefully  niu-tiired  before  they 
can  come  to  full  flower.  The  program  of  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  i.s  a  case  in  point.  For 
many  years  after  1947.  when  the  program 
was  launched.  Congres.s  v.  as  asked  to  furnish 
a.ssistance  to  these  two  coimtries.  Similarly, 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  literally 
scores  of  times  since  1946  to  support  vari- 
ous United  Nations  enterprises. 

It  follows  that  the  continuity  of  this  sup- 
port can  best  be  assured  if  the  baste  treaty 
or  legislation  has  been  approved  in  Congress 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  A  narrow  margin 
of  victory  at  the  outset  for  an  Administra- 
tion proposal  Is  bound  to  len\e  doubt  and 
uncertaUity  about  the  future  of  the  enter- 
prise inasmuch  as  the  switch  of  a  few  votes 
could  mean  its  repudiation  by  a  succeeding 
Congress.  If  American  leadership  is  to  be 
strong  and  certain  in  the  world,  this  Is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  foreign  policy  wobbling  we 
must  avoid. 

The  arguments  which  center  about  the 
proper  relationship  betv.een  the  bi-partisan 
policy  and  the  two-party  system  In  the 
United  States,  were  tlie  ones  which  disturbed 
Senator  Vandenberg  most.  He  began  by  In- 
sisting that  bipartisanship  wa«  "of  Indlspen- 
.sable  Importance"  to  our  foreign  policy.  Then 
he  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  deter- 
mine "whether  the  equally  important  and 
equally  Indispensable  maintenance  of  a  two- 
party  political  system  does  not  inevitably 
collide  with  the  foregoing."  He  was  torn  be- 
tween love  and  duty  and  he  wasn't  entirely 
sure  which  was  whlcli. 

In  the  1946  election  campaign  Vanden- 
berg'.s  philosophical  enquiry  confronted  a 
very  practical  test.  On  the  one  hand  he  re- 
fused to  make  any  partisan  speeches  because 
he  believed  that  such  action  on  his  part 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  bi-partisan  unity 
that  had  been  built  up  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  faced 
with  the  disconcerting  fact  that  leaders  from 


the  opposition  party  invaded  his  home  state 
of  Michigan  to  seek  his  defeat  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Republican  party. 

In  spite  of  this  very  practical  kind  of  dl- 
lenuna — which  plagued  him  on  a  number  of 
occasions — Senator  Vandenberg  retained  to 
the  last  his  faith  in  the  concept  of  biparti- 
sanship. He  firmly  believed  that  this  could 
be  done  within  ihe  framework  of  the  two- 
party  system. 

But  how?  Clearly  bipartisanship  would  not 
be  possible  if  it  required  a  surrender,  by 
the  minority  party,  of  the  principle  of  free 
enquiry  and  free  debate  In  arrivhig  at  our 
position.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  If  the 
party  out  of  power  adopted  a  "me-too"  atti- 
tude, merely  parroting  the  Administration 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy  issues. 

Anyone  who  was  close  to  Capitol  Hill  dur- 
ing the  Vandenberg  era  knows  how  carefully 
these  two  pit-falls  were  avoided.  In  the  early 
post-war  years  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  European  Recovery  Program  and  the  At- 
lantic Pact  were  accepted  in  our  country  on 
a  non-partisan  basis — as  were  a  good  many 
other  programs.  Can  anyone  who  reads  the 
voluminous  hearings  held  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  lengthy  de- 
bates on  the  Senate  floor  on  these  three  is- 
sues, honestly  argue  that  the  debate  wu.s 
curtailed  or  the  process  of  free  enquiry  im- 
paired? Quite  the  contrary.  Both  in  and  out 
of  Congress  these  questions  received  the  most 
searching  kind  of  analysts.  They  were  exam- 
ined from  every  conceivable  angle.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  partisan  approach  could 
have  been  any  more  thorough  or  could  have 
brought  abo\it  more  satisfactory  results. 

Nor  can  it  bt  demon.strated  that  these 
major  enterpri!^es  involved  any  substantial 
element  of  "me-tooism."  The  UN  Charter,  as 
bipartisan  as  any  treaty  could  be,  reflects  a 
great  many  principles  that  came  from  Re- 
publican quarters.  The  ECA  legislation,  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill  by  a  Democratic  Adminiblra- 
tlon,  was  thoroughly  rewritten  by  a  Repub- 
lican Congress.  And  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  was  inspired  by  the  Vanden- 
berg Resolution  in  1948.  was  negotiated  by 
State  Department  officials  who  kept  in  clone 
touch  with  Senate  leaders  during  tlie  nego- 
tiating process. 

To  be  sure,  some  couunentators  complained 
that  the  State  Department  followed  too 
closely  Senatorial  advice  with  respect  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  They  complaUied  particularly 
that  the  suggestion  made  by  Senators  Van- 
denberg and  Cotnially  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  commitment  of  the  signatory  parties  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  an  attacked  state  In 
tlie  event  of  an  aggression,  emasculated  the 
treaty  and  left  the  Intentions  of  the  United 
States  In  serious  doubt.  Yet  thne  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  the  two  Senators.  The  Pact 
met  with  the  overv.helming  approval  of  the 
Senate.  NATO  was  set  up  and  is  a  going  con- 
cern. And  no  one  can  doubt  that,  over  the 
years,  the  United  States  has  stood  ready  to 
meet  Its  obligations  to  the  full  in  the  event 
any  aggression  had  taken  place  in  the  At- 
lantic Pact  area. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  it 
Constitution  is  an  in\itation  to  disimiC^.  Ihe 
separation  of  powers  principle  J»fls  encour- 
aged a  natural  rivalry  not  onlybetween  the 
two  great  parties  but  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  our  government, 
and  has  made  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
In  the  United  States  a  far  more  complex  mat- 
ter than  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  major  na- 
tions. Whether  it  be  the  war  power,  the  ap- 
pointing power,  or  the  treaty  power,  all  re- 
quire the  coorduiate  action  of  two  Inde- 
pendent branches  of  government  each  of 
which  has  been  given  its  share  of  power  and 
responsibility  under  the  Constitution.  Unless 
there  is  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  partners  to  work  together,  there  is 
bound  to  be  friction,  and  trouble  will  in- 
evitably arise. 
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The  «ill  was  apparently  lacking  during  the 
1960's  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventies. 
Fanned  by  the  Dominican  crisis,  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  more  recently  the  Watergate  cri- 
ses, tension  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress rose  to  new  heights.  The  credibility  gap 
widened  with  each  passing  year.  Ill  will,  sus- 
picion and  distrust  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  openly  and  vigor- 
ously disagreed  with  their  Presidents  on  a 
really  vital  question  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  Many  people  wondered  whether 
the  Constitution  would  be  able  to  withstand 
the  strain. 

HI.  CONCLUDINX.   COMMENT 

At  the  time  Senator  Vandenberg  became 
.seriously  111,  and  when  It  became  apparent 
he  would  not  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  in 
the  Senate,  the  New  York  Times  printed  a 
remarkable  editorial  about  the  Senator's  role 
of  leadership.  Said  the  Times:  "even  the 
Democrats  miss  the  clear,  authoritative  voice 
[of  Vandenberg)  that  rises  aixsve  the  buzz 
of  party  politics  to  define  American  policy  to 
the  world.  For  Senator  Vandenbergs  distinc- 
tion Is  that  he  has  given  leadership  to  boih 
parties  In  the  development  of  foreign  policy, 
and  more  than  any  other  American  has  lined 
up  behind  It  the  massive  popular  supporr 
tliat  has  been  our  greatest  asset  In  the  post- 
war years.  This  leadership  Is  lacking  to- 
day .  .  .  We  have  to  go  forward  .  .  .  and 
where  the  vision,  experience  and  good- 
tempered  statesmanship  of  Senator  Vanden- 
berg are  needed  Is  In  the  hard  transition  like 
the  present,  when  new  issues  arise  and  policy 
has  to  evolve  to  meet  fresh  tests  and  chang- 
ing conditions.  The  wish  for  his  speedy 
recovery  is  a  wlbh  not  for  him  alone  but  the 
country  he  .serves  so  well." 

Once  again  In  the  1970's  this  country 
finds  itself  in  a  hard  transition  period  when 
new  Issues  are  arising  and  new  policies  must 
»)e  .shaped  "to  meet  fresh  tests  and  changing 
conditions."  The  Issues  that  are  looming  on 
the  horizon  are  at  least  as  tough  as  those 
that  faced  us  after  World  War  II  and  most 
of  them  will  continue  to  plague  xis  during 
tlie  rest  of  this  century.  We  all  know  what 
the\'  are — world  population  pressures,  food  to 
feed  the  hungry,  human  rights,  the  energy 
crises,  the  world  inflationary  spiral,  the  pol- 
lution ol  the  envti-onment,  terrorism  and 
violence,  the  future  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  world  trade  and  the  balance  ol 
Internailonal  payments,  arms  control  and 
dLsarmament.  outer  space,  how  to  bring 
about  a  more  equitable  sharhig  of  the 
world's  resources  among  the  rich  and  the 
poor  nations,  as  well  as  the  eternal  problem 
of  war  and  peace. 

These  are  staggering  problems — problems 
that  will  tax  our  Imagination,  our  patience, 
and  our  negotiating  .skills  to  the  limit.  More- 
over, most  of  them — like  the  sale  ol  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  t'ne  purchase  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East — have  a  direct  relatlon- 
.ship  to  our  domestic  economy  including  the 
prue  of  food.  ;he  rate  or  Uiflation.  the  na- 
tional budget  and  so  on.  Now  more  thaa 
ever  before.  In  this  constantly  shrinking 
world,  foreign  policy  questions  and  doinestl.v 
Issues  have  become  almost  Inseparable. 

In  this  situation  we  need  to  develop  a 
new  national  consensus  and  to  lay  the  basis 
for  a  new  foreign  policy.  We  need  a  ne.v 
unity  of  purpose.  We  need  to  put  the  bitter- 
ness and  rancor  of  the  Vietnam  War  behUid 
us  and  develop  new  patterns  of  working  to- 
gether. With  the  President  actively  engaged 
In  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  aiTalrs. 
Congre.ss  can  be  of  great  assistance,  just  as 
It  was  during  and  after  World  War  II.  in 
helping  to  find  suitable  answers  to  these 
difficult  questions. 

Congress  Is  a  dellbcrati\e  body.  No  one.  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  argued  that 
rapldltv  and  dispatch  and  efficiency  are 
among  the  major  virtues  of  a  representative 
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asi5embly.  Congress  does  have  the  facilities, 
however,  to  serve  as  a  forum,  a  national 
sounding  board,  where  the  major  Issues  of 

foreign  policy  can  be  thrashed  out  and  where 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  American  policy 
can  be  critically  examhied.  If  these  facul- 
ties are  properly  organized,  Congress  can  be 
of  Uiestimable  value  In  helpmg  to  shape  the 
difficult  policy  decisions  that  face  our 
country. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  revive  Arthur  Vauden- 
berg's phUosophy  that  politics  should  stop 
at  the  water's  edge  and  that  we  really  need 
to  develop  a  non-partisan  foreign  policy  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead. 

There  are  reassuring  signs  In  Washington 
that  we  may  in  fact  be  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. Henry  Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State 
is  making  every  effort  to  work  more  closely 
with  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  matters. 
So  far  his  record  Is  excellent.  And  President 
Ford,  who  has  only  recently  stepped  dovm 
from  the  minority  leader's  post  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  certainly  understands  as 
well  as  anyone  of  the  importance  of  winning 
back  the  friendly  confidence  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

It  shotxld  also  be  said  that  Gerald  Ford — 
like  Senator  Vanderberg.  a  Grand  Rapids 
product — faces  a  practical  situation  and  not 
a  theory.  When  he  assumed  the  Presidency 
last  August  he  also  fell  heir  to  a  Democratic 
Hotise  and  a  Democratic  Senate.  The  relative 
voting  strength  in  the  House  was  248-187; 
in  the  Senate  it  was  58-42.  Even  an  optimistic 
Republican  would  have  to  adnrlt  the  Demo- 
cratic margin  la  a  sxibstantlal  one.  And  the 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  it  will  be  even 
greater  after  the  November  elections. 

It  follows  that  if  the  new  President  is  to 
accomplish  anything  at  all,  if  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  boast  of  a  legislative  program  of 
any  size  or  Importance,  he  must  win  over 
a  good  deal  of  support  from  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  case 
la  even  more  compelling  when  one  recalls 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate  Is  re- 
quired for  the  approval  of  treaties.  In  the 
circumstances  a  non-partisan  approach  to 
foreign  policy  becomes  not  only  sensible  but 
almost  Inevitable. 

After  the  war,  In  a  period  fraught  with 
perils  and  doubts  and  apprehensions,  the 
non-partisan  approach  to  foreign  policy  gave 
our  government  the  stability  and  the  cer- 
tainty It  needed  to  carry  out  lis  world  re- 
sponsibilities in  an  effective  manner.  It  was 
eloquent  evidence  of  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
direction  that  must  have  been  heartening 
to  free  people  everywhere. 

In  earlier  days,  when  life  was  very  simple 
and  the  United  States  was  not  really  a  part 
of  the  world  community,  we  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  partisan  politics  In  foreign  rela- 
tions. Today  the  stakes  are  far  too  high,  our 
role  of  leadership  In  the  world  is  far  too  im- 
portant, and  the  magnitude  of  the  job  to  be 
done  is  far  too  great  to  pursue  such  a  course. 
History  may  once  again  demonstrate  that 
Arthur  Vandenberg  was  right. 

EIxHrarr  2 
Senator  Aiken's  Letteh 

October   15,   1974. 
Hoi).  KoBEKT  P.  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DfcAR  Bob:  On  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  Oc- 
loiier,  1974,  you  will  participate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  In  an  appropriate  cere- 
mony at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  un- 
ci'-rstand  you  will  stand  as  witness  at  the 
Rcntley  Historical  Library  during  the  dedica- 
'  io'i  of  a  Chamber  consecrated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  man  among  our  departed 
colleagues,  Aithur  H.  Vandenberg,  Senator 
irom  your  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  his  voluminous  papers  havUig  to 
fio  with  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations. 


There  are  only  a  few  of  us  remaining  in 
the  Senate  who  can  speak  from  the  point  of 
view  of  havmg  been  colleagues  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  In  fact,  only  11  of  the  100  Sena- 
tors presently  in  our  Body  can  today  make 
this  claim,  but  we  knew  him  well.  His  name 
is  forever  associated  with  legislation  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation.  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  his  own  State,  in  engagements 
throughout  our  Coimtry,  he  stood  forth 
eloquently  for  the  Ideals  of  America,  which 
following  World  War  n  extended  help  and 
compassion  to  those  trying  to  rise  from  the 
crushing  burden  of  that  terrible  conflict. 

Arthur  Vandenberg  was  a  leader  in  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations.  He  la- 
bored without  stint  for  an  international 
order  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  world  at 
peace.  He  was  a  craftsman  of  legislation  and 
an  architect  of  the  written  word,  and  a 
leader  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  know  I  speak  for  those  of  us  wlio  were 
his  colleagues  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it 
were  put  before  the  entire  United  States 
Senate,  that  all  our  colleagues  who  became 
Members  at  a  later  date  would  join  me  in 
commending  you  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  honor  which  you  are  pay- 
ing to  one  of  the  great  Senators  of  all  time. 
Sincerely, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Exhibit  3 
Sen.\tor  Griffin'.s  Telegram 

October  15,  1971. 
Mr.  Robert  Warner, 

Bentley  Historical  Library.  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
The  University  of  Michigan  honors  itself 
today  as  it  honors  a  great  son  of  our  State, 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  university  will  preserve  his  papers 
which  reflect  such  a  vast  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  I  send  my  greetings 
along  with  regrets  that  Senate  responsibili- 
ties preclude  me  from  jolnhig  you. 

Robert  P.  Griffik, 

US.  Senator. 

Exhibit  4 
PaocRAM ' 

luvocaiioh:  The  Reverend  Wilflara  F.  Al- 
linder.  Pastor,  Park  Congressional  Church, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Welcome  and  Uitroductlon  of  distinguished 
guests:  Robert  M.  Warner,  Director,  Bent- 
ley  Historical  Library. 

Dedication  of  the  Vandenberg  Room :  R.  W. 
Fleming,  President,  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

In  appreciation:  Elizabeth  V.  Sands. 

•Arthur  H.  Vaudenberg's  Contribution  to 
American  Foreign  Policy" :  Francis  O.  Wilcox, 
Dean,  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Concluding  remarks. 

Viewing  of  the  Vandenbei-g  Exhibit. 

Reception. 

Committee:  A.  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Co-chair- 
man; David  W.  Kendall,  Co-chairman;  Rich- 
ard Deem,  John  Dregge,  Edward  J.  Frey, 
Paul  Ooebel,  Sr.,  Hon.  Stuart  Hoffius,  David 
D.  Hunting.  Louis  A.  WeU,  Robert  J.  Wilson, 
and  Mrs.  Laurence  D.  Smith,  Hospitality. 

Arthur  H.  Vandenbebg:  Senator 
Foa  All  Seasons 
In  the  Whiting  Room,  Miss  Joanne  Bock 
of  The  University  of  Michigan  has  prepared 
an  exhibit  of  photographs  and  memorabilia 
relating  to  the  personal,  professional,  and 
political  life  of  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Mate- 
rial was  selected  from  the  Vandenberg  Papers 
lor  the  insights  they  provide  into  his  boy- 
hood In  Grand  Rapids,  his  college  days  at 
The  University  of  Michigan,  his  family  life, 
and  the  fascinating  years  he  spent  as  the 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  A  section 
of  the  exlilblt  will  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  as  an  author  who,  during  an  active 


and  denianding  career,  waf  able  to  write 
three  books.  Finally,  Arthur  Vandenbergs 
achievements  during  the  twenty-three  years 
he  served  as  United  States  Senator  wUl  be 
hlgh-IIghted,  particularly  his  instrumental 
role  in  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Into 
world  politics  and  his  efforts  in  attaining 
world  peace. 

Through  the  photographs,  awards,  papers, 
diaries,  and  other  items  on  display,  the 
viewer  will  have  the  opportimlty  of  knowing 
Senator  Vandenberg  in  an  Intimate  way.  The 
exhibit  is  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  his 
contributions  to  American  history  and  to 
realize  that,  because  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties, his  decisions  were  made  with  candor 
and  openness.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  was  a 
senator  who  was  able  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  and  turbvdent  times  in  which  he 
served  his  country,  whether  they  were  filled 
with  war  or  peace,  tension  or  tranquility.  In 
.short,  the  exhibit  portrays  Arthtir  H.  Van- 
denberg as  a  senator  for  all  seasons. 

(In  conjunction  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Vandenberg  Memorial  Room,  the  Bentley 
Library  is  pleased  to  unveil  an  oil  portrait  of 
the  senator  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Manlscalco. 
This  portrait  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of 
a  friend  of  the  Library.) 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing busines.s  is  concluded. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  extended  for  a  peiiod  of  not  to 
exceed  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKCER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  same 
time  limitations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  M. 
"JACK"  FL-YNN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  newspaper  business  last  week 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  finest  execu- 
tives. 

Francis  M.  "Jack"'  Flynn,  for  27  years 
president,  publisher  and  finally  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  New  York  News,  died 
Friday,  November  15,  1974. 

I  cannot  accm-ately  say  that  I  knew 
Jack  Flynn  well  but  I  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  be  with  him  from  time  to  time 
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through  the  years.  One  did  not  need  to 
know  him  Intimately  to  recognize  that  he 
was  a  vigorous  defender  or  the  free  and 
independent  press.  He  was  a  long-term 
crusader  for  a  strong  America  and  his 
close  associates  tell  me  he  was  happiest 
when  he  was  championing  the  causes  of 
ordinary  citizens  in  the  newspaper  which 
he  regarded  as  "the  voice  of  all  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  New  York  Dally  News  has  more 
circulation  than  any  other  newspaper  In 
the  United  States,  2  million  dally  and  3 
million  Sunday.  In  fact,  It  has  just  about 
twice  the  circulation  of  any  other  news- 
paper. 

It  is  a  good  newspaper  and  Jack 
Plynn'a  philosophy  for  successful  Jour- 
nalism, as  was  that  of  the  News'  founder, 
the  late  Capt.  Joseph  Medlll  Patterson, 
was  "print  the  news  and  raise  hell." 

Jack  Flynn  was  a  gifted  executive  who 
had  mastered  every  facet  of  the  news- 
paper business.  He  maintained  a  lifelong 
love  affair  with  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion. I  might  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  shaies  that  love  of  the 
newspaper  profession.  Having  been  in  the 
business  39  years  I  would  not  swap  it 
for  any  other. 

Here's  the  way  Jack  Plynn  saw  the 
newspaper  business,  and  accurately  I 
feel: 

Ifs  a  crazr.  cockeyed,  wonOerful,  stimulat- 
ing, nerve-wracking,  lovable,  exciting,  re- 
warding and  completely  unpredictable  oc- 
cupation. 

If  you  don't  yearn  for  It  before  you  get  Into 
it,  you  sbotildn't  start,  and  if  you  don't  love 
it  after  youYe  In  It,  you  should  get  out.  And 
if  you  do  get  out,  you'll  always  want  to  get 
back. 

I  like  this  story,  too.  which  associates 
tell  about  Jack  Plj-nn.  On  one  occasion 
a  veteran  News  IniTstlgator  couldn't  get 
a  positive  answer  to  a  particularly  sticky 
situation  so  he  was  advised  to  go  to  tlie 
top,  to  go  see  Mr.  Flynn.  He  was  told  by 
the  chief  executive: 

There  aren't  any  holy  cows  on  this  paper, 
n  the  trutH  needs  to  be  told.  teU  it — and  that 
goes  for  friends,  enemies  or  advertisers,  and 
from  City  HaU  to  the  White  Hoiise.  But  never 
be  un/air.  Give  both  sides  a  chance  to  talk. 

And  finally,  I  applaud  the  following 
assertion  from  a  speech  he  made  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights.: 

Criticize  the  press  .  .  .  yes.  Disagree  with 
the  press  .  .  .  yes.  Improve  the  press  .  .  .  yes. 
Do  any  and  all  of  these  things  which  free 
men  wish  to  do,  but  never,  never  take  one 
step  toward  regulation  by  government,  by 
commission,  or  by  other  quasi-governmental 
bodies. 

Jack  Plyim  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  journalism,  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  News  of  Satmday, 
November  16,  1974,  captioned  "Francis 
M.  'Jack'  Flynn,"  announcing  the  death 
of  Mr.  Flynn. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
';as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

P«»Nci8  M.  "Jack"  FLTNif 

Wich  deep  regret.  The  News  records  the 
death  yesterday  of  Francis  IC  "Jack"  Flynn, 
cliairniAn  of  the  paper's  Board  of  Directors 
and  for  18  years  Itn  Publisher. 


Jack  Flynn,  as  his  innumerable  friends 
caUed  him,  was  a  great  newspar>erman  from 
any  point  of  view — as  he  demonstrated  con- 
tinuously on  the  editorial  and  business  sides 
of  the  newspaper. 

He  had  an  ace  reporter's  nose  for  news.  But 
his  talents  only  began  at  that  point.  Jack 
Flynn  also  had  a  good  editor's  Judgment  and 
taste  regarding  the  selecUon  of  news.  In 
addition  to  that,  his  business  acumen  was 
impressive — and  it  is  a  rare  person  who  com- 
bines capability  with  keen  business  sense. 

Above  aU.  Mr.  Flynn  bad  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  the  courage  to  stand  by 
the  paper's  editors  and  writers. 

He  Is  deeply  mourned  by  his  many  friends 
and  aseoclates.  He  will  be  missed  at  The  News 
for  years  to  come. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  be  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed   to   the   consideration   of  H.R. 
16900.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  1188,  H.H.  16900,  a  bill  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1075,  and  foe  other 
purpoees. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  on  October  10,  1974,  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$2,- 
129,625,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,125,000,000". 

On  page  2,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$50,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,- 
000,000". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  23. 
insert: 

Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  anv 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
obligate  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  unless  all  budget  authority 
provided  by  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959, 
sections  235  and  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  relating  to  low- 
income  housing  in  projects  owned  b~  public 
housing  agencies  has  been  made  available 
for  obligation  in  accordance  with  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  19.  strike 
out  "equal"  and  insert  "of  $200,000,000 
in  addition". 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  16, 
insert: 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Assistance  fob  Hzalth  Manpower  Training 

Institutions 

For  grants   to   affiliated   medical   echoolo, 

assistance  to  public  and  nonprofit  instltu- 

tlona  of  higher  learning,  hospitals  and  other 

liealth  manpower  institutions  amiiated  with 

the  Veterans  Administration  to  increase  the 

production  of  professional  and  other  health 

personnel,    and    for   expansion    of    Veterans 

Administration      hospital      education      and 


training  capacity  as  authorized  by  38  U.8.C. 
Chapter  82,  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  June  30,  1981. 

On  page  5,  beginnhig  with  line  2, 
insert: 

DEPARTMENT    OP    LABOR 
MANPowxa  AnnmurniATiow 

PROCRAI.I    ADMIWISTRATIOIf 

For  a  reduction  from  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration. Program  Administration,  $1,500,000. 

COMP&SHENSIVE    MaNPOWEB    ASSISTANCE 

For  a  reduction  from  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Assistance,  •5.600.000,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Labok-Managemknt  Sekvices  AoMnfis- 

T«ATIOK 
SALAniES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Labor- 
Mauagemant  Services  Administration.  Sala- 
ries, Expenses,  $6,150,000. 

Emplotmxmt  STAMnAans  AoiumsraATiON 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, $5,600,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Comprehensive  Manpower  Assistance. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
eaiabies  and  expen&es 

For  additional  expenses  for  the  Bureati  of 
Labor  Statistics,  $300,000.  to  be  derived  by  « 
transfer  from  the  Departmental  Management, 
Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation,  ol 
which  the  entire  amount  shall  be  for  the 
expenses  of  revising  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, including  salaries  of  temporary  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  this  project  without  re- 
gard to  competitive  Civil  Serrtoe  require- 
ments. 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  a  reduction  from  Department  Man- 
agement. Salaries  and  Expenses,  $300,000,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Saloi'ies  and  Expenses. 

On  page  6,  in  line  16,  strike  out  "$3- 
722,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,- 
722,000". 

On  page  7.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "$149,- 
133,000"  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  "$147,- 
933.000". 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  2,  strike 
out: 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  Part  A  of  tlUe  I  ($3,743,300,- 
000) .  Part  C  of  title  I  ($08,000,000) ,  tttle  III 
($125,000,000).  title  IV.  Parts  B  ($137,330,- 
000)  and  C  ($172,888,000),  title  V,  Parts  A 
and  C  ($39,425,000),  and  title  vn  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 
section  822  and  823  of  Public  Law  93-380: 
section  417(a)(2)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  title  HI  A  ($15,000,000)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
$4,204,643,000:  Provided.  That  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  above  the  following  amounts 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1,  1975,  and  shall  remain  a'/aUable  until 
June  30,  1976;  title  I,  Part  A  ($1,898,750.- 
000)  and  title  IV,  Part  B  ($137,330,000),  and 
Part  C  ($172,888,000)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondiuy  Education  Act  and  section  417(a) 
(2)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
($1,250,000).  For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950.  as  amended  (20 
use,  ch.  13) ,  and  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $656,- 
016.000,  of  which  $636,016,000,  Including  $43,- 
000,000  for  amo\mts  payable  under  section  6 
shall  De  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  as  authorized  by  saM  title  I  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  as  amended. 
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and  $20,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  provldmg  school 
■  acuities  as  authorized  by  said  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess 
uf  70  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
.■;nch  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  3(b)  of  title  I:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
lierein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  said  title  I  If  the  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  in 
.schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said  sec- 
tion 3(a)  is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  in  such  schools: 
Provided  further.  That,  with  the  exception  of 
up  to  $1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facilities  con- 
structed under  section  10,  none  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  for  providing  school  facili- 
ties shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other 
section  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950, 
until  payment  has  been  made  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  payable  imder  sec- 
tion 5  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b)  : 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5  per  centum 
may  be  used  to  fund  section  5  of  said  Act. 
For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  $284,609,000:  Provided.  That  of  this 
amount  $100,000,000  for  part  B  shall  become 
available  July  1,  1975,  and  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1976:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  compel  any  school  system  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  grants  and  other  bene- 
fits from  the  appropriations  above,  to  classify 
teachers  or  students  by  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin;  assign  teachers  or  students 
to  schools,  classes,  or  courses  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or  pre- 
pare or  maintain  any  records,  files,  reports,  or 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  of  teachers  or  stu- 
dents, notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  or  any  request  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Goveriuneut :  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  sums  appropriated  herein,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $575,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
section  625  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

ELEMENTARY  AND   SECONDARV    EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  Part  A  of  title  I  ($3,723,300,- 
000),  Part  C  of  title  I  ($48,000,000),  title  HI 
($120,000,000) ,  title  IV,  Parts  B  ($137,330,000) 
and  C  ($152,888,000),  title  V,  Parts  A  and  C 
($39,425,000) ,  Part  J  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  and  title  VII  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondare'  Education  Act;  section 
823  ($200,000)  of  Public  Law  93-380;  title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  title  IH-A 
($28,500,000)  of  the  National  Defease  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  $4,351,043,000:  Provided, 
That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  above  the 
following  amounts  shaU  become  available  for 
obligation  on  July  1,  1975.  and  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1976:  title  I,  Part  A 
($1,900,000,000)  and  title  IV,  Part  B  ($137,- 
:?30,000)  and,  without  regard  to  section  401 
ib)(2)(A)(U),  Part  «  ($152,888,000):  Pro- 
ratted  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  .sec- 
tion 821  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

•■■:  HOOT,    ASSISTANCE    IN    FEDERALLY     At  FECTED 
AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
'  ember  30.  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.,  ch. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
i-niended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19),  $656,016,000,  of 
which  $636,016,000,  including  $43,000,000  for 
amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be  for 


the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as 
authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  $20,000,000. 
wliich  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
shall  be  for  providing  school  facilities  as  au- 
thorized by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950: 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  excess  of  70  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3 
(b)  of  title  I:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  amovmts  to  which 
such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  ptir- 
suant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  I  if  the 
number  of  chUdren  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance In  schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under 
said  section  3(a)  is  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  children  in  such 
schools:  Provided  further.  That,  with  the 
exception  of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  repairs  for 
facilities  constructed  under  section  10,  none 
of  the  fluids  contained  herein  for  providing 
scliool  facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under 
section  5  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b) : 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5  per  centtim 
may  be  used  to  fund  section  5  of  said  Act. 

EDUCATION    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  $324,609,000:  Provided.  That  of 
this  amount  $100,000,000  for  part  B  shall  be- 
come available  July  1,  1975.  and  sliall  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1976:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  sumsj  appropriated  here- 
in, not  to  exceed  $575,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  section  625  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

On  page  13,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "$126.- 
638,000"  and  insert  "and  Section  907  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $128,438,- 
000". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  line  20, 
insert : 

SENATE 
Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 
office  op  the  secretary 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  tlie 
Secretary",  $76,625:  Provided,  That  effective 
October  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  technical  ad- 
visor at  not  to  exceed  $28,690  per  annum; 
a  chief  elections  Investigator  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $28,690  per  annum,  and  the  Secretary 
may  fix  the  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
enrolling  cleric  at  not  to  exceed  $26.87^  per 
annum  in  Ilea  of  $20,235  per  annum:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  effective  Dctober  1,  1974, 
the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  and 
readjustment  of  salaries  in  the  Disbursing 
Office  is  increased  by  $41,040. 

COMMITTEE   EMPLOYEE.-? 

For  an  additional  amount  for  •Committee 
Employees",  $349,980. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
inquiries  and  investigations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "InqiUries 
and  Investigations",  $5,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquir- 
ies and  Investigations",  fi.scal  year  1974, 
$250,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Miscellane- 
o>)s  Items",  fiscal  year  1974,  $1,050,000. 

STATIONERY    (REVOLVING  FUND) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Stationery 
(Revolving  Fund)",  $300. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 


Effective  January  1,  1975 — 

(1)  that  portion  of  the  paragraph  relating 
to  contingent  funds  under  the  heading  "UN- 
DER LEGISLATIVE"  in  the  Act  of  October  2, 
1888  (25  Stat.  646;  2  U.S.C.  68.  96),  l>eglnning 
with  "And  hereafter"  and  endmg  with  '"Gov- 
ernment', is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Payments  made  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  payments 
made  upon  vouchers  or  abstracts  of  disburse- 
ments of  salaries  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  taken,  and  are 
declared  to  be  conclusive  upon  all  the  de- 
partments and  officers  of  the  Government"; 

(2)  section  204  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2254)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  "upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman",  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  vouchers  shall 
not  be  required  for  the  disbursement  ol 
salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate"; 
and 

(3)  .section  5(e)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  (15  Va.C.  1024(e))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
"except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate". 

On  page  15,  beginning  witli  line  8. 
.strike  out: 

For  additional  amoiuits  in  tlie  follow  lug 
appropriation  accounts: 

Capitol  Buildings,  $3,200, 

Senate  Office  Buildings,  1*3.600, 

House  Office  Buildings,  $6,600: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  positions  of  registered  nurses 
compensated  under  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tions shall  be  allocated  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  grade  10  of  the  Generel 
Schedule  and  compensated  Initially  at  the 
same  steps  In  such  grade,  currently  In  effect 
for  their  present  grades,  so  long  as  sucli 
positions  are  held  by  tlie  present  incum- 
bents. 

and  insert: 

Notwithstandiiig  any  other  provision  of 
law,  effective  January  1,  1975,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  thereafter  be  avaUable  for  any 
nursing  position  unless  the  position  is  occu- 
pied by  a  Registered  Nurse:  Provided,  That 
such  provision  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
present  Incumbents  of  such  ptosttlous. 

CONSIKVCTION   OF   AN   EXTENSION  TO   THt   NEW 
SENATE   OFFICE   BUILDING 

For  jju  additional  amount  for  "Con.struc- 
tion  of  an  Extension  to  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building",  $16,322,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Administration  Provision 

Hereafter,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  may  utilize  personnel  psdd  from 
appropriations  luider  his  control  for  per- 
formance of  administrative  and  clerical 
duties  in  connection  with  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden,  to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem 
feasible. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Environmental   Impact  Study  on  the  Rl- 

location    ok    the    Government    Printing 

Office 

For  expenses  )ieoes.sary  to  prepare  a  de- 
taUed  environmental  Impact  statement  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  $300,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  to  be 
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nvallable  for  transfer  to  the  Oeaeral  Serv- 
ices  Administration. 

CHAPTER  IV 
ATOMic  Ensxct  Commission 

OPrSATINO   SXPCNSKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expense*'*,  $54,700,000.  to  remain  available 
iintU  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

PIANT   AND   CAPITAI,   EQUIPMENT 

For  An  additlofuU  amount  for  "Plaiit  and 
capital  equipment ",  $18,300,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

BxTP-EAD-  or  Reclamation- 

OPEKAXION   AND   MAINTENANCE 

Notwithstanding  the  last  proviso  luider 
this  head  In  the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Act,  1975  (Public  Law 
94-393).  tl\e  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fol- 
lowtng  the  anal  decision  of  the  United  States 
Dlatrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada  in 
the  case  designated  as  "I'ruckee-Carsou  Ir- 
rigation District  V.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  '. 
Civil  Action  No.  R-74-34,  BRT,  filed  March 
18,  1974,  now  pending  In  the  said  Coiirt.  may 
utilize  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  fuudJs 
appropriated  under  such  bead  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Newlands  Reclamation  Project, 
Nevada. 

On  page  20.  in  line  4,  strike  ©ut  '•IV 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V. 

On  page  20,  beginning  wiUi  line  15, 
insert: 
BccioKAi.  Action  Plajininc  Commissions 

BEGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT    PROCRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Regional 
Development  Programs",  $7,005,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  1.  in- 
sert: 

COMMLSSIOrf     ON     ReVISIO.T     OP     THE     FEDF-HAL 

Court  Appellate  System  or  the  UrriTrD 
States 

sal^ru:s  and  expensts 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
System  of  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  October  13,  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
489) ,  aa  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  19. 
1974  (Public  La^  93-420),  $351,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

BELATED  AGENCIES      \ 
Small  Business  Administratidn 
subett  bond  cu.miantees  fund 
For    additional    capital    lor    the    "Siu-ety 
Bond  Guarantees  Fund",  authorized  by  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  as  amended, 
to  remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation :  $20,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from    the    "Business    Loan    and    Investment 
Fund". 

On  page  21.  in  line  17,  strikeout  "V" 
p.nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "VI". 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  19, 
insert: 

Fed:;7al  Aviation  Aomlnisiration 
crants-in-aid  for  airports 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  on  Grauts- 
in-Ald  for  Airport  Development  contained 
in  section  302  of  Public  Law  93-391,  the 
S.50,000,000  appropriated  by  Public  Law  91- 
168  for  such  grants  and  subsequently  trans- 
ierrod  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devalop- 
laent  Trust  Fund  by  Public  Law  91-258  ahall 
be  ax-ailable  for  obligation  through  June  30, 
1D75.  t 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 
ckants  to  the  national  railroad  passenger 
corporaiion 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion". $75,000,000,  to  remain  available  xmttl 
expended,  which  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

On  page  23,  in  line  6,  strike  out 
'.$4,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8,000,000". 

On  page  23,  In  line  7.  strike  out  "VI" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "VII". 

On  page  23.  at  line  13,  insert  "OFFICE 
OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET". 

On  page  23,  in  line  21.  after  the  comma, 
insert  "including  compensation  for  the 
Deputy  Director  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule". 

On  page  24,  beginning  with  line  10, 
insert : 

SALARIES   AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  owt  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  (Public  Law 
93-426),  Including  personal  services  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  persons 
in    the   Government    service,    $287,500. 

On  page  24.  in  line  22,  after  "law"  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following: 
Prcndcd.  That  the  aggregate  salaries  of  all 
employees  detailed  on  a  nonreimbursable 
bar  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act  of  1963,  during  the  period 
beginning  August  9,  1974,  and  ending  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1975,  shall  not  exceed  $220,000. 

On  page  25,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "VII" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "VHI". 

On  page  25.  In  line  16,  after  "in"  in- 
sert "Senate  Document  Numbered  93-114 
and". 

On  page  25.  at  the  end  of  line  17.  strike 
out  "$50,569,662"  and  insert  in  lieu 
Uiereof  "$51,472,873". 

On  page  26,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "Vm" 
and  iiisert  in  lieu  thereof  "IX". 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  8. 
insert : 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

SALINE   water  CONVERSION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Saline  Wa- 
;er  Conversion",  $2,<»00,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

On  page  26,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "$2.- 
214.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,- 
294,000,  including  $1,975,000". 

On  page  26,  in  line  17,  strike  out  "in- 
cluding" and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  page  26,  beginning  with  line  19, 
insert : 

construction 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  the  Depaiiment  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1975,  $425,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  assist  the  Tuba  City 
High  School,  Public  School  District.  Arizona, 
in  the  construction  of  facllitiee  for  Joint  us© 
ulth  the  Grey  Hills  Indian  High  School. 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  6, 
strike  out: 

CHAPTER  IX 

department  op  the  interior 
Saline  Water  Conversion 
Fur  an  additional  amount  for  "Saline  water 
conversion",  $2,900,000,  to  remain  avallabto 
until  expended. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  Iegi.slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tha  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  out 
of  order  at  tiiis  time  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  SAMUEL  LITTLEFIELD 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  16, 
1972,  tlie  day  following  the  cruel  assassi- 
nation attempt  on  Gov.  George  C.  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  in  Maryland,  I  took  the 
Senate  floor  to  denounce  that  dastardly 
act  and  to  call  for  the  enactment  of 
strong  measures  and  programs  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  safety  of  our  people 
throughout  the  coimti-j'. 

Now,  tragedi-  has  struck  another 
prominent  and  much  beloved  Alabamian, 
this  time  in  the  city  of  Washington  it- 
self. On  last  Friday  night,  Novranber  15, 
1974,  Samuel  Littlefield.  a  fine,  highly 
respected  Alabamian  was  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  an  armed  robber  attempt- 
ing a  holdup  of  Mr.  Littlefield  and  two 
of  his  friends  in  a  downtown  motel. 

As  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama  repie- 
senting  all  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  I 
extend  to  Mrs.  Littlefield  and  to  other 
members  of  the  family  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  of 
Mrs.  Allen  and  myself  personallj-  over 
the  loss  of  their  loved  one. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  a  resident  of  Be.<:semer. 
Ala.,  and  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  Alabama  was  in  Washington 
along  with  a  delegation  of  other  UMW 
members  from  Alabama  working  on  the 
consideration  of  a  proposed  settlement  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  current  coal 
strike.  Thus,  he  was  here  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  lawful  professional  activities  as  a 
part  of  the  collective  bargaining  process 
seeking  to  brine;  the  coal  strike  to  an  end. 
It  was  a  work  of  vital  importance  to  the 
miners,  to  management  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  tSie  Nation.  A  settlement  of  this 
.strike  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  get  the  economy  of  the  Nation  on  the 
upward  move  again. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  and  sorry 
state  of  affairs  when  our  citizens,  as  they 
go  about  their  lawful  puisuits,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  criminals  and  murderers  who 
ply  their  deadly  trades  with  seeming  im- 
punity, and  I  protest  and  condemn  con- 
ditions that  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  President,  our  citizens  in  the  cities, 
in  the  towns  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try must  be  pi-otected  from  crime  and 
from  criminals;  they  must  be  safe  as 
they  walk  the  streets,  as  they  carry  on 
their  lawful  pursuits;  they  must  be  pro- 
tected in  their  homes.  In  their  businesses 
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or  places  of  employment.  Crime  must  be 
stamped  out;  and  wherever  possible  pre- 
vented. The  guilty  must  be  apprehended 
and  brought  to  Justice. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  senseless  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  Mr.  Littlefield  and  his 
lamily  will  cause  our  Government  at  all 
levels  to  redouble  efiforts  in  the  never- 
ending  battle  against  crime.  Sam  Little- 
field's  worthy  and  dedicated  life  has  been 
hnuffed  out  but  let  us  resolve  that  this 
tragedy  will  cause  us  to  take  steps 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  occurrences  of 
.'similar,  senseless  tragedies. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  speak  for  a  minute  and 
a  half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH  POWELL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  just  as  the 
sidewalks  are  not  safe,  neither  are  the 
roadways  safe. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  less  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  her  many  friends  in  the  Senate 
the  tragic  death  on  Saturday  of  one  of 
my  aides,  Elizabeth  Powell. 

She  was  killed  In  a  traffic  accident 
on  the  Beltway  when,  according  to 
reports  I  have  received,  a  car  heading 
toward  her  jumped  the  median  strip  In 
the  roadway  and  crashed  into  the  vehicle 
she  was  driving.  That  such  an  accident 
comes  without  warning,  without  prepara- 
tion, heightens  its  tragic  impact. 

With  all  of  my  staff,  my  wife  and  I 
grieve  with  Elizabeth  Powell's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  E.  Powell,  of  64  Old 
Great  Road,  North  Smithfield,  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

"Liz"  Powell  was  a  relatively  recent 
employee  In  my  Washington  office,  but 
the  excellence  of  her  work  and  her  ad- 
mirable character  and  personality  al- 
ready had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her.  Her  intelligence  and  her  unfailing 
cheerfulness  were  assets  of  great  value  to 
me  and  to  my  staff. 

To  her  parents  and  family  we  Join  to- 
gether In  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  our  abldin::  respect. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rom  Parker 
of  my  .<:tafr  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
Poor  during  the  discussion  on  H.R.  16900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  .sugjc^t 
•.'•".?  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vili  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 

[No.  482  Leg.] 

Aiken  Hart  Metzenbaum 

Alien  Hatbaicay  Proxmire 

Beall  Helms  Stennis 

Byrd,  Javite  Symington 

Harr>  F.,  Jr.    Long  Taft 

Curtib  Mansfield  WiUiame 

Domenlcl  McCleUan  Young 

Eastland  McOee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quoiimi 
i.s  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieehig  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senator. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


[No.  482  Leg] 

Aboure/.k 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Bflrtlett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hiirtke 

PeU 

Bellnion 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

HoUings 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Hruska 

Roth 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Roberi 

C.  Hughes 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott, 

case 

Johnston 

William  L 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Mondale 

xalmadge 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Thimnond 

Dole 

moss 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Weicker 

Goltlwatcr 

Nunn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN) ,  tlie  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
som-i  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
1  Mr.  McGovERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Sievenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CookI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hatfield)   are  necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Brooke^  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  'Mr.  Fannin)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryl?ind  (Mr,  Matht^s' 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  MASS 
,  TRANSPORTATION 


w. 


.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
his  permission,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  to  wit:  That 
the  conference  report  on  mass  trans- 
portation be  taken  up  at  approximately 
3:30  tomon-ow  afternoon,  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  attached  tliereto, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader  or  whomsoever  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  operate  under  the  usual  rules. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Equallv  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Equally  divided. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  mass  transit 
bill  conference  report? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  amount  of  time  once 
again? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  equallj- 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, will  the  people  from  the  big  cities, 
Uke  myself,  have  an  opportimity  to  get  a 
few  minutes  to  speak? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  there  be  a  posjsibility 
of  starting  this  a  little  earlier? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  US  make  it 
3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thero 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Make  it  at  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  modified 
to  3  o'clock;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Approximately. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  withdraw 
ray  reservation  for  the  vunanlmous- 
ccnsent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then? 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW      • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon 
or  this  evening  that  it  stand  in  adjomn- 
ment  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiiiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROFRL*  TICKS. 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
•sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  mak- 
infj  .supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for 
other  puiposcs. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft), 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker>,  the  distin- 
sruished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  and  others  have  amendments 
which  they  are  now  prepared  to  oflfer, 
and  I  wish  one  would  be  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  has  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1977 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  .<!tated. 

Tlie  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  3  between  lines  10  and  :ll,  Inseri 
the  following : 

REHABILIT.\TlvJN    I.OANS   j 

For  aw  additional  amount  fur  rehubiliia- 
tlon  loans  authorized  by  section  312  of  tlie 
Housing  Act  of   1964,   Js25.000,0O0. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  amendment.  What  it 
does  is  restore  a  figure  of  $25  million 
originally  contemplated  for  rehabiUta- 
tion  housing  programs  under  section  312. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  tc  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  there  a  time  limitation  on 
amendments  to  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  each  amendment,  and  one-half  hour 
on  amendments  to  amendment.s. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
it  is  before  us  contain.s  no  additional 
money  for  section  312.  tlie  3 -percent 
housing  rehabilitation  loan  pragram. 
This  program  is  extremely  important,  I 
think,  in  view  of  the  justifiable  empliasis 
that  we  are  currently  placing  on  pre- 
serving existing  housing  in  the  crucial 
role  that  it  can  play  in  the  preservation 
of  our  cities  at  this  time,  with  the  neces- 
sity to  stimulate  housing-related  lndu.<;- 
tries. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in 
recognition  of  such  facts,  included  $70 
million  in  the  HUD  appropriations  bill 
for  this  program  originallj'.  That  fund- 
ing provision  was  deleted  later,  based 
.'jolely  upon  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  understanding  that  carry- 
over and  loan  repayment  funds  for  tliis 
fiscal  year  "will  make  possible  a  program 
level  of  up  to  nearly  $70  million  without 
iiny  additional  appropriation."  in  the 
words  of  the  committee  report. 

I  was  concerned  at  tlie  time  that  bill 
was  considered  that  tliis  was  an  over- 
estimate of  available  funds,  and  I  ex- 
pressed that  concern  on  tlie  floor.  It  now 
appears  that  my  fears  were  correct. 
Rather  than  $70  million,  it  now  appears 
that  the  maximum  program  level,  with- 
out additional  appropriation  in  this  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  will  be  closer  to 
around  $45  million,  and  almost  a  half  of 
that  figure.  $20  million,  is  not  even  in 


new  fiscal  1975  money.  It  is  money  which 
was  allocated  to  the  field  in  fiscal  1974, 
but  which  was  not  spent  until  the  last — 
by  last — June  30. 

Upon  learning  of  these  facts  infor- 
mally, the  ranking  member  of  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Mathias.  Senator  Cranston,  and  I  wTote 
to  Secretary  Lynn  for  a  verification  and 
details.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  facts  are 
correct,  and  I  have  a  letter — I  just  re- 
ceived today  from  Mr.  David  O.  Meeker, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  which  I  will  in- 
clude witli  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Yet  this  legislation  does  not  contain 
even  the  funds  necessary  to  return  the 
fiscal  1975  program  level  to  the  level 
the  committee  expected  when  it  made  its 
initial  decisions  on  program  appropria- 
tions. The  present  funding  level  virtually 
undermines  Congress  recent  decision  to 
continue  thi.s  program  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's suggestion  that  it  be  ter- 
minated. 

Now,  this  all  relates  to  the  community 
development  provisions  that  were  in- 
cluded in  tlie  housing  bill,  and  the  posi- 
tion that  was  taken  at  that  time  by  the 
administration  that  the  program  should 
have  been  allowed  to  be  terminated. 
However,  the  Congress  and,  especially 
the  Senate,  decided  to  the  contrary,  and 
decided  to  continue  the  program,  gave 
it  a  1-year  life  extension,  and  provided 
it  ought  to  be  fully  funded,  and  I  think 
that  that  was  a  correct  decision  at  tliat 
time  and  one  which  now,  hi  view  of  the 
facts  that  have  come  out,  should  be  im- 
plemented at  this  time  in  this  bill. 

The  actual  fund  U5age  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  rather  the  figure,  whicli  had  been 
estimated,  turned  out  to  be  some  $69 
million.  So  a  failure  to  appropriate  here 
would  represent  a  cutback  of  almost  $20 
million  in  the  total  size  of  the  program 
as  compared  to  last  year  and,  at  a  time 
when,  I  tliink,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
economic  conditions  make  it  of  para- 
mount consideration  to  turn  toward  re- 
habilitation of  existing  buildings  rather 
than  trying  to  put  additional  pressure 
upon  a  new  housing  market  where  the 
interest  rates  are  extremely  high,  and 
where  the  building  costs  have  skyrock- 
eted in  the  meanwhile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  liave  proposed  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  I  believe  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 

Meeker's  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  of 

Mr.  Meeker  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  RccoRii.  as  follows: 

DEP*RTMrNT     OF     HOUSING 

AND  URHAN  DEVlIOPMENr, 

Waxiiington.  D.C..  Norrmher  18.  1974. 
Hon.  Rc>BF.RT  Tait,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate. 
Waxltington,  DC. 

Dear  Senatok  i.tfT:  Secretary  Janjcs  T. 
Lynn  has  Hslced  me  lo  reply  to  your  letter 
of  September  24,  1974  concerning  funds 
available  In  fl.scftl  year  1975  for  the  Section 
312  RehabllitBtloii  Loan  Program. 

The  amended  fiscal  year  1975  Budget  for 
Setilon  312  Rehabilitation  Loans  n.s^umed 
thai    the    pro^^i-.Tni    v. ould    expire    on    Oi'to- 
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ber  1.  1974.  The  Budget  stated  that  any 
unused  balances  of  the  1974  program  level 
would  carry  over  into  fiscal  year  1975  to  be 
used  at  a  normal  rate  until  authority  to  make 
loans  expired  on  October  1,  1974.  In  June 
of  1974,  the  Department  estimated  that  the 
fund  usage  In  fiscal  year  1974  would  be  ap- 
proximately $50  million.  Based  on  this  esti- 
mate the  unused  balances  plus  anticipated 
loan  repayments  during  fiscal  year  1975  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  fund  a  program  level 
of  about  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1975, 

However,  the  actual  fund  usage  for  fiscal 
year  1974  was  $69  million — an  Increase  of 
.S19  to  $20  million  over  the  Department's 
ostimaic.  This  was  due  to  year-end  process- 
ing .surge  m  our  field  offlcee.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  0  $49  million  program  level  can 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addition, 
the  program  level  for  fiscal  year  1975  may  be 
increased  by  a  small  extent  through  a  reuse 
of  recaptured  fluids  in  cases  where  a  loan 
reservation  was  made  In  fiscal  year  1974  but 
tlie  loan  application  was  subsequently  with- 
di.iwn  or  rejected. 

In  your  letter  you  stated  that  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  re- 
tains rather  than  replaces  the  Section  312 
protiram.  Tli?  Act.  however,  only  retains  tlie 
piot;rani  until  August  22,  1975  at  which  time 
I  he  authorliy  to  make  loans  expires. 

I  l>f!liovc  Uie  S49  million  program  level  is 
suftirleni  and  that  additional  appropriation'-: 
are  not  needed  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Further, 
communities  stuiting  on  January  1,  1975,  will 
have  rhe  option  of  using  their  grants  under 
i)ie  new  Comnmulty  Development  Grant  Pro- 
grams to  fund  local  rehabilitation  programs. 
Ai\y  increase  in  the  312  loan  approval  level 
would  pl.ict'  a  suljstantlal  bindeu  upon  s 
limited  HUD  field  staff.  To  the  extent  tha: 
professional  .stair  resources  are  diverted  to 
processing  larger  numbers  of  312  loan  appli- 
cations, the  start-up  of  the  new  Community 
Dcveiopmeni    Grant   Program   is  delayed. 

1   ;ipp:-eclaie  your  Interest  In  this  matter: 
ana   U   I   can   be  of  any  further  a.ssistance 
pl^.use  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  youis, 

David  O,  Meeker,  Jr,, 
FAIA  A.ssi.itant  SecrtUurti. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  in  the 
regular  HUD  appropriation  bill,  the 
House  included  $70  million  for  the  312 
program.  Our  own  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee deleted  these  funds  from  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  HUD  had  available 
unobligated  balances  of  $47  million  and 
anticipated  receipts  from  prior  loans 
totaling  $22.8  million.  The  Senate  por- 
tion prevailed  in  the  conference.  We  felt 
that  this  $69.8  million  would  be  adequate 
to  fund  the  312  program  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

We  lia\e  learned  since  that  HUD  had 
obligated  about  $25  million  more  than 
anticipated  in  fl.scal  year  1974.  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  available  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  program  by  that  amount. 

Consequently,  I  think  we  can  say  that 
tlie  Taft  amendment  can  be  accepted  as 
far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned  and  1 
would  certainly  recommend  that  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  other 
Senators.  The  amount  added  by  the 
amendment  will  merely  bring  the  reha- 
bilitation loan  fund  in  fiscal  year  1975 
up  to  the  amount  that  was  supposed  to 
be  available  according  to  the  informa- 
tion previously  furnished  us  by  HUD. 

I  think  everybody  in  the  Senate  and 
everj'body  in  the  country  knows  we  are 
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In  a  housing  depression,  not  a  reces- 
sion, but  a  depression. 

We  know,  too,  that  there  are  ample 
materials  and  great  unemployment  in 
this  industry;  12 Vi  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  construction  trades  Industry  are 
out  of  work. 

So  if  we  provide  this  money,  it  will 
not  be  Infiatlonary,  but  very  desirable, 
because  It  means  housing  can  be  Im- 
proved at  a  modest  cost  and,  of  course, 
rehabilitated  housing  is  the  lowest  cost 
housing  one  can  get. 

As  I  say,  It  was  our  understanding  at 
the  time  we  acted  before  that  these 
funds  were  available.  Now  we  find  they 
are  not.  For  that  reason,  I  think  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
constructtve;  It  Is  not  an  Inflationary 
amendment.  I  think  all  of  us  regret  hav- 
ing to  appropriate  another  $25  million, 
but  I  think  In  this  case  it  Is  of  benefit, 
and  I  am  glad  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  might  say,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Mathias)  tilso  Joins  in  support  of  the 
Taft  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Did  the  Senator 
say  there  was  $70  million  in  the  bill  that 
had  not  beoi  expended? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  had  unobli- 
gated balances  of  $47  miUlon,  then  re- 
ceipts from  prior  loans  of  $22.8  million, 
totaling  a  little  less  than  $70  million. 
That  sum  was  supposed  to  be  available. 
However,  they  used  $25  million  of  this, 
so  that  for  this  year  they  would  not 
have  $70  million  available. 

The  Taft  amendment  would  bring  the 
amount  available  up  to  $70  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  this  Is  not  added, 
what  would  be  the  consequences? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  It  means  that  the 
rehabilitation  program  would  be  reduced 
by  $25  million  below  the  level  we  thought 
existed  when  we  acted  on  the  regular 
bin. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wliat  is  the  budget 
request  for? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  As  I  imderstand  It, 
there  is  no  budget  request. 

Now,  I  might  say,  we  just  got  a  letter 
today  opposing  the  Taft  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Opposing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Opposing  the  Taft 
amendment,  that  is  correct. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  On  what  groimds? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  get  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  understand  it,  the  312 
program  was  opposed  originally  by  the 
administration.  It  was  desired  to  be  ter- 
minated totally  by  the  administration. 
The  Senate  and  House  decided  to  the 
contraiy.  They  extended  it  for  another 
year.  Otherwise  it  would  have  died  in 
October  1974.  Congress  may  well  extend 
*t  permanently. 

Tlie  basis  or  theory  on  which  the  op- 
'  ■iition  to  the  extension  of  the  program 
came  about  was  not  against  tiie  rehaWli- 
lation  concept  but  rather  that  it  should 
i^e  incorporated  in  commmiity  develop- 
:i*ent. 


I  think  everybody  in  the  housing  field 
is  pretty  well  agreed  that  continuation  of 
a  rehabilitation  loan  program  on  a  lower 
interest  rate  and  on  a  grant  basis  is  a 
very,  very  desirable  thing. 

The  tidmlnlstratlon  would  package  It 
into  the  community  development  pro- 
gram. 

So,  as  I  say.  Congress  decided  against 
that,  to  carry  on  a  current  level  we  have 
been  expending,  we  would  need  the  ad- 
ditional $25  million  appropriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing another  aw>ropriation  would  be 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  believe  that  would 
be  true,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  In- 
tended, or  anybody  Intended,  the  com- 
munity development  portion  of  the  budg- 
et would  be  changed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  I  think  I  can  explain  the  position. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  can  explain 
by  reading  a  part  of  the  letter  from  David 
Meeker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Ui'ban  Devel- 
opment : 

I  believe  the  $49  million  program  level  1b 
sufficient  and  that  additional  Appropriations 
are  not  needed  la  fiscal  year  1975.  Further, 
communities  starting  on  January  1,  1975,  will 
have  the  option  of  using  their  grants  under 
the  New  Community  Development  Grant 
Program  to  fund  local  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Any  Increase  In  the  312  loan  approval 
level  would  place  a  substantial  burden  upon 
a  limited  HUD  field  staff.  To  the  extent  that 
professional  staff  resources  are  diverted  to 
processing  larger  numt>ers  of  312  loan  appli- 
cations, the  start-up  of  the  new  Community 
Development  Grant  Program  l£  delayed. 

So  they  feel  this  Is  inconvenient  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  enough  staff  to 
do  both  the  rehabilitation  program  and 
tlie  community  development  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said,  I  think 
correctly,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
take  the  position  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram should  have  a  very  high  priority. 

As  I  say,  there  is  construction  and  low 
cost,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  think 
the  HUD  position  is  wrong,  although  I 
understand  why  they  take  the  position. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  this 
would  call  for  an  increase  of  personnel? 

Ml*.  PROXMIRE.  No;  they  will  simply 
have  to  use  their  personnel  in  the  reha- 
bilitation area  and  they  will  have  to 
either  work  longer  hours  or  not  be  able 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  they  would  like 
to  in  this  new  program. 
lJiIt.  McCLELLAN.  Wliat  is  the  reason 
why  this  cannot  go  over  to  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  and  let  it  be  taken  up 
and  thoroughly  examined  in  the  next 
regular  bill  that  will  soon  be  coming  up? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  reason  is  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not — this  fiscal  year  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  next  fiscal  year  in  the 
next  year's  budget  would  have  to  take 
into  account  an  entirely  new  authoriza- 
tion bin  that  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue as  a  particular  program  beyond 
August  22,  1975. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tliis  was  consiflered 
in  the  regulai-  HEW  apprapriation.  was 
it  not? 

Ml-.  TAFT.  It  was,  but  it  was  thought 
at  that  time  there  would  be  sufficient 
cairj'over  funds  so  we  would  be  able  to 
continue  in  the  approximately  $70  mil- 
lion level,  which  now  we  are  not  able  to 


do.  because  the  estimates  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  there  on  out,  would  be  under- 
estimated by  $20  or  $25  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  the  basis  of  $70 
million,  they  underestimated  $25  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Th&t  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  poor  estimator 
somewhere. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  agree  and  I  think 
perhaps  it  reflects  in  some  part  the  hos- 
tility toward  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gi-am,  but  Confess  decided  otherwise; 
they  decided  they  did  want  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1S74 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment* 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  27,  Une  23,  after  the  word  "Act" 
insert  the  following:  "Or  any  other  Act". 

Mr.  ABOURSZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  inserts  into  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  four 
words:  "Or  any  other  act."  The  inten- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  to  make  more 
broad  the  prohibition  to  use  any  Federal 
moneys  to  ship  or  deliver  any  of  the 
Presidential  documents,  written  mate- 
rials, or  tape  recordings  of  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  anywhere  except  where 
they  are  now  located. 

AU  this  does  is  prevent  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral money  from  other  legislation  which 
might  be  used  by  the  administration  to 
ship  those  documents.  It  is  very  straight- 
forward and  very  clear. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  that. 

Is  there  a  time  limit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  One  horn-, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  the  purpose  of 
clarification,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  prohibition  for 
using  money  on  documents  and  tapes  is 
from  where  to  wliere? 

Mr,  ABOUREZK.  From  anywhere  to 
anywhere.  It  is  in  the  existing  legislation. 
This  is  the  prohibition  in  section  203, 
if  I  might  read  It,  Senator: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  act  may  be  used  to  pay  any  expenses  of 
any  kind  to  send,  ship,  transmit,  convey,  or 
deUver  any  of  the  PreUdentlal  documents, 
wriiteu  materials,  or  tape  recordings  oi 
former  President  Richard  'hi.  Nixon  from 
the  custody  of  Federal  officials,  or  agencies 
now  In  the  possession  of  them  until  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  leglMatitni  deter- 
mtning  the  o^^itersblp  of  such  documenta. 

All  this  amendment  docs  is  to  expand 
that  prohibition  to  any  other  legislation 
or  any  other  appropriation  so  that  other 
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funds  outside  of  the  ones  appropriated 
in  this  bill  cannot  be  used  to  ship  those 
documents. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  as  I 
interpret  this  amendment,  it  Is  simply 
meant  to  broaden  a  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  certain  funds  for  purposes  of 
transferring  certain  documents  to  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  under  the  bill  before  us,  says: 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  contained 
in  tills  act. 


This  simply  broadens  it  to  say  "or  any 
other  act." 

So  if  we  Intend  for  them  not  to  be 
delivered  until  certain  events  transpire, 
until  certain  conditions  are  met,  I  would 
see  no  objection  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I»am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment,  unless  there  is  objection  to 
it. 

I  yield  back  the  remauider  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jaelded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pivsiderit.  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  unprinted  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  5.  after  as  amended, 
delete  "$128,438. 000"  ami  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$155,250,000". 

On  page  1.3,  line  6.  niter  amoimt  delete 
"«63.319,000"  and  insert  in  liert  thereof 
"$77,625,000." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  today 
I  offer  an  important  amendment  to  H.R. 
16900,  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  which  the  Senate  is  now  considering. 
This  amendment  increases  the  2-year 
appropriation  for  adult  education  pro- 
grams from  $128.4;<8.000  to  $155,250,000 
and  increa.ses  the  amount  to  be  made 
available  for  oblig:\tk;;i  on  July  1.  1975. 
for  adult  education  from  .S6;<.319,000  to 
$77,625,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
essential  if  we  are  not  to  suffer  severe  cut- 
backs in  already  existing  adult  bat-ic  edu- 
cation programs  which  provide  opjxjrtu- 
nities  for  thousands  of  illiterate  adults 
who.se  inability  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
the  English  language  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial impairment  of  tlieir  ability  to 
obtain,  retain,  or  improve  their  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  16,  1974,  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  an  amend- 
ment I  Introduced  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-380), 
which  provides  that  no  States  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  90  percent  of  the  State 
grant  program  funds  than  it  received  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  $75  million  was  ap- 
propriated   for   adult    education    State 
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grant  programs.  Ninety  percent  of  $75 
million  dollars,  the  amount  which  the 
authorizing  legislation  requires  that  each 
State  receive,  is  $67.5  milhon,  which  is 
$4,181  million  more  than  the  amount 
being  recommended  in  this  proposed  bill, 
H.R.  16900.  M  just  $63,319  million  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  for  adult  educa- 
tion act  programs,  11  States,  States  with 
the  highest  rates  of  illiteracy  in  our  Na- 
tion, will  receive  substantially  less  than 
tlie  90  percent  "hold  harmless"  man- 
dated by  the  authorizing  legislation  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  For  instance,  Alabama 
will  receive  $90,000;  Texas  will  receive 
$120,000  less;  Mississippi  will  receive 
$162,000  less;  South  Carolina  will  receive 
$183,000  less;  Georgia  will  receive  $238,- 
000  less;  and  my  State  of  Louisiana  will 
receive  $246,000  less  than  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Furthermore,  Mi-.  President,  from 
these  reduced  sums — which  will  result 
in  drastic  reductions  in  the  affected 
States — each  State  must  allocate  15  per- 
cent of  the  amount  they  receive  in  State 
grant  program  funds  for  experimental 
programs  before  it  can  begin  to  fund 
local  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  in  addition  to  the 
$75  million  which  was  appropriated  for 
State  giant  progiams.  $10  million  was 
retained  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
for  experimental  programs.  Under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  however,  this 
$10,125  million  discretionary  fund  for 
experimental  programs  is  eliminated  and 
States  are  required  to  undertake  the  ex- 
perimental programs  out  of  local  pro- 
gram funds.  Therefore,  the  minimum 
amount  which  is  needed  in  order  for 
States  to  receive  adult  education  funds 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  fi.scal  vear 
1973  level  is  $77,625  million. 

This  figure  is  reached  in  the  following 
manner:  the  fiscal  year  1973  Stale  grant 
allocation  was  $75  million;  90  percent — 
as  required  in  Public  Law  93-380 — of 
that  amount  is  $67.5  million.  Fifteen 
percent  of  .S67.5  million — required  to  be 
spent  for  experimental  programs — is 
$10,125  million.  Tlie  total  of  these  two 
amounts — $67.5  million  and  $10,125  mil- 
lion is  the  requested  $77,625  million. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
$10,125  million  which  my  amendment  in- 
cludes in  the  total  $77,625  million  fig- 
ure will  be  helpful  to  adult  education 
progiams  in  eveiy  State,  not  merely  to 
those  States  suffering  the  most  .severe 
cutbacks,  which  are  located  primarily  in 
the  South  and  Southwest. 

Simply  stated,  this  amendment  is  im- 
portant to  insure  that  the  splendid  basic 
adult  education  programs  presently  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  country  will  re- 
main effective.  Where  adults  are  deficient 
in  basic  aducational  requirements,  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  family  sta- 
bility and  job  mobility  are  obviously 
greatest.  As  I  said  in  my  floor  statement 
upon  introducing  the  "hold  harmless" 
amendment  to  the  ESEA  amendments, 
it  is  in  the  basic  adult  education  area 
that  adult  education  programs  can  do 
the  most  good  for  the  most  people.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in 
order  that  we  can  hold  on  to  our  great- 
est level  cf  programing  in  these  arep.s  of 
our  country  until  such  time  as  it  is  fea- 
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sible  to  expand  them.  I  certainly  want 
to  see  move  efficient  allocation  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  dollars,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  are  deficient 
in  the  fundamental  skUls  of  reading, 
writing,  and  simple  mathematics. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
adult  education  amendments  cannot  be 
realized  if  we  cut  back  on  these  vital 
programs  to  assist  these  adults,  many  of 
whom  are  heads  of  households  with  fam- 
ilies, in  achlevii;g  the  minimum  perform- 
ance levels  required  for  them  to  make  It 
on  their  own  in  our  present  technologi- 
cal society. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
deals  with  a  section  or  title  of  the  bill, 
that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  s  authority  for  appropria- 
tion. Senator  Magnuson.  who  is  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  is  not  here 
today,  but  he  will  be  here  tomorrow.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  bill  cannot  be 
i^nipleted  today  bocause,  among  other 
i^sons,  of  the  obvious  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  who  is  not 
here  to  discuss  amendments  which  affec  t 
Ills  jurisdiction  and  the  jurisdicdon  of 
his  subcommittee. 

I  would  hke  to  request  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana  agree 
to  withdraw  this  amendment  tentatively, 
or  for  the  moment,  imtil  Senator  Mag 
Nu.soN  can  be  present. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  Senator  Magnuson  about  this 
amendment,  and  I  had  no  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  letting  tlie  amendmant  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  do  that.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
necessarily  opposed  to  it.  but  I  would  like 
to  have  the  benefit  of  Senator  Mag- 
NrsoN's  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  consent  to  bringing  this  and 
other  amendments  of  a  like  nature  up  at 
a  time  certain  tomorrow  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  run  into  that  same  .iioblem 
of  trying  to  get  recognition? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  suggest  that 
as  soon  as  Senator  Magnuson  can  get 
here.  I  would  have  no  objection  as  to  the 
time.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will  have 
any  objection  as  to  the  time.  If  he  will 
confer  with  me  tomorrow,  as  soon  as  I 
have  conferied  with  Senator  Magnuson, 
I  v,'ill  ijgiec  ieadil.v  for  the  proposal  to  be 
brought  up  and  acted  upon  promptly,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  this.  But  I  do  not  think  I  can  set  an 
exact  minute  of  time.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pre.=;idcnt.  I 
move  that  this  amendment  be  tem- 
porarili-  laid  aside,  to  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow at  a  time  convenient  to  the 
chairman  handling  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   the 

Senator  formally  requesting 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A.sk  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
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Senator  restate  his  unanimous- consent 
request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  this  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside,  to  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  at  a  time  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  distinguished 
chaiiTnan  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  proponent  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
Just  make  it  subject  to  being  called  up 
tomorrow.  The  Senator  does  not  have  to 
have  my  consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Subject  to  being 
called  up  tomorrow,  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment — No.  1966 — and  ask  that 
it  be  s^R^^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislati\e  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  Insert  between  lines  12  and  13 
the  following: 
RuRAi,  Housing  for  Domestic  Farm  Labor 

For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit 
organizations  for  bousing  for  domestic  farm 
labcv,  ptirsuant  to  section  516  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1486),  $5,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Senator 
asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  may  I  ask 
about  this  amendment? 

It  is  my  understanding — I  may  be 
completely  wrong — and  I  am  told  by  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  this  amendinent  as  presently 
drafted  goes  to  a  section  of  the  bill  that 
affects  housuig  and  urban  development. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  it  is  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  subcommittee 
or  of  the  housing  agency ;  that,  actually, 
this  should  go  to  another  section  of  the 
bill  that  deals  with  agriculture  and 
agricultural  appropriations;  and  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  and  proper  in  that 
particular  section.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  that?  I  interrupt  him  now,  because 
once  he  gets  the  yeas  and  nays,  he  has 
to  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  not  an  agricultural  section 
in  the  bill.  So  I  placed  my  amendment 
following  the  housing  section. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  is  that  I  understand 
tliat  there  is  not  an  agricultiu'al  sec- 
tion in  the  bill,  but  he  could  add  a  title 
to  the  bill  which  would  make  it  appro- 
pjiate.  As  it  is  now,  I  think  there  is  a 
delect  in  the  amendment,  because  it  is 
lijt  a  proper  item  in  the  HUD  chapter 
t.i  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
iiientarv  inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
:  toi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  this  amendment,  as 
drafted,  appropriate,  and  can  it  be  con- 
Side:vd  as  drafted? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  would  arise  as  to  whether  this 
amendment  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Is  this  authorized?  Is  the 
appropriation  authorized  for  this? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct— the  ap- 
propriation is  authorized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thhik  there  is  a 
question  here.  I  do  not  want  to  make  an 
imusual  issue  of  it,  but  the  question  here 
Is  that  this  Is  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  and  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 
I  understand  that  it  contains  a  provision 
for  covering  the  same  funds.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield,  for  an  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
ruled  that  this  properly  belongs  in  the 
agi-icultural  appropriation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
been  so  ruled,  on  parUamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
this  amendment  should  be  considered  as 
an  item  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  with  the 
Senator's  support  and  leadership,  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $5  million 
without  a  budget  request  in  the  regular 
appropriation  earlier  this  year.  However, 
that  appropriation  bill,  which  was  passed 
by  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Therefore,  the  diflBculty  that  arises  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of  requesting  a 
supplemental  appropriation  before  there 
is  anj'  regular  appropriation  to  supple- 
ment. 

I  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
we  do  not  have  the  process  reversed  here. 
I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator.  The  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  will  be  meeting  this  week 
to  attempt  to  write  a  new  appropriation 
proposal.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the 
wrong  order  of  things  to  be  considering 
a  supplemental  item  prior  to  the  time 
the  regular  annual  bill  has  been  enacted. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  matter  was  con- 
sidered thoroughly  by  the  Agiiculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  If  it  is  in 
order,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  allow 
technicalities  to  stand  in  the  way  of  ap- 
propriating an  adequate  amount  of 
money  for  mral  farm  housing. 

I  renew  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
point  of  order  raised,  in  response  to  the 
parliamentaiT  inquiry,  this  program  is 
authorized.  Therefore,  the  amendment  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  has  been 
clarified,  I  renew  the  matter  I  raised  pre- 
viously with  the  Senator  from  California 
on  the  timing  of  his  propo.sal.  I  would 
point  out  again  that  this  proposal  calls 
for  consideration  of  a  supplemental  item 
prior  to  enactment  of  tlie  regular  bill.  No 
other  amendment  would  fall  into  that 
category.  We  are  required  now  to  come 
back  with  a  new  agricultural  appropri- 
ations bill.  That  measure,  will  contain,  if 
we  have  our  way,  the  $5  million  that  was 
put  m  the  vetoed  bill  witliout  a  budget 
fiiiure  being  submitted. 


One  proposal  for  coiLsidering  the  new 
appropriations  bill  was  to  eliminate  from 
it  all  unbudgeted  items.  So  far,  the  sub- 
committee has  rejected  that  approach. 
They  believe  that  the  merit  of  these 
things  has  to  be  considered  and  we  will 
in  all  probability  have  some  imbudgeted 
items,  includhig  $5  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. Because  the  outcome  of  that  Is  still 
not  resolved,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  would  appear  to  make  somewhat  lu- 
dicrous the  meeting  on  this  item  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee,  if  in  fact 
we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate  a  sup- 
plementary sum  in  advance  of  such  ac- 
tion. 

I  would  petition  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia, in  his  very  effective  advocacy,  to 
consider  the  procedural  consequences  of 
this  approach. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  a  figure  of  $10 
million  for  domestic  farm  labor  housing 
in  the  subcommittee.  If  he  can  give  me 
that  assurance,  then  I  feel  that  that 
could  be  handled  appropriately  by  going 
through  the  subcommittee 

The  problem  is  that  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  this  farm  labor  housing  program 
is  a  desperately  needed  progi'am.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  offer  one  red  cent 
for  the  progi-am,  despite  the  fact  thai 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fai-mworkers 
live  in  the  worst,  most  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. Anyone  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  farm  labor  camps 
knows  of  what  I  speak — that  farm- 
workers in  this  country  are  treated  as  a 
special  caste  of  outcasts. 

Five  million  dollars  is  not  adequate. 
$10  million  is  not  adequate,  when  we 
have  Uterally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmworkers  living  in  these  conditions. 
I  feel  that  $10  million  is  a  minimum. 

I  also  beheve  very  strongly  that  we 
have  to  make  budget  cuts,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  to  make  budget  cuts.  I 
have  voted  to  cut  87. 5  billion  from  vari- 
ous budgets  so  far.  in  appropriation  bills 
that  come  through  the  Senate.  But  we 
do  have  a  right — all  of  us.  Individually 
and  collectively — to  decide  where  we  aie 
going  to  make  these  cuts,  and  I  think 
this  is  one  area  wliere  we  .should  be  add- 
ing money,  not  cutting. 

If  all  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
through  some  of  those  camps  and  to  see 
the  housing  and  to  smell  the  stench  and 
to  see  the  way  tliose  kids  are  being 
brought  up,  perhaps  there  would  be  a 
greater  desire  on  tlie  part  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators — and  the  President 
as  well — to  nialce  adequate  money  avail- 
able. 

So  I  renew  my  request  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming:  Is  he  prepared  to 
support  $10  million  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  asks  a  veiy 
fair  question,  and  I  will  give  him  a  very 
honest  anv.er.  I  cannot  and  couid  not 
make  that  commitment,  because  it  is 
subcommiuee  action,  not  necessarily  the 
views  of  tlii.s  Senator,  that  will  prevail. 
But  I  would  nor.  under  any  circum- 
stances, make  sucli  a  commitment  in 
advance  while  the  matter  is  bemg  con- 
sidered in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Also,  in  tlie  interest  of  candor.  I  have 
to  say  to  the  distinoui.^ihed  Senator  iiO-i\ 
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California,  that  he  does  not  have  to  sell 
this  Senator  on  the  equities  of  the  mat- 
ter, on  the  stench  of  the  camps  and  In 
some  other  conditions  in  rured  America. 
But  we  have  had  similar  petitions  from 
many  other  individuals  and  groups  in 
reference  to  many  other  programs.  Many 
of  them  are  highly  meritorious  and  the 
committee  will  do  its  best  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  consider  each  of  them  In 
the  overall  context  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
matter  to  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  prevails  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  advance  of  the 
regular  appropriating  process.  It  would 
be  readily  conceivable,  knowing  the  tem- 
perament of  members  of  committees, 
that  they  might  seize  upon  that  as  a 
chance  to  reduce  the  regular  bill  by  $5 
million,  thereby  making  any  vlctoiy  the 
Senator  might  achieve  here  today  a  hol- 
low one. 

I  fully  anticipate  hearing  that  kind  of 
response,  and  as  long  as  the  Senator 
imderstands  that  that  is  also  one  of  the 
hazards  in  this  procedure,  then  we  can 
proceed  according  to  the  parliamentary 
processes  here. 

I  do  think  that  that  ought  to  be  laid  on 
the  line  as  one  of  the  risks  that  this  im- 
mediately opens  up  in  achieving  some  of 
the  laudable  goals  that  the  Senator  seeks 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  has  been  most  cooperative 
in  trying  to  assist  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  trying  to  get  money  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  farm  labor  housing. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had  per- 
sonally gone  to  bat,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  $5  million  in  the  bill.  I  recog- 
nize that,  and  I  recognize  the  problems 
that  the  Senator  has  with  other  Sena- 
tors coming  forward  with  amendments 
to  Inci-ease  amounts,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  to  establish  his  own 
order  of  priorities.  I  fully  appreciate 
that. 

I  want  publicly  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  efforts  in  my 
behalf. 

My  feeling  Is  that  I  want  $!0  million 
for  this  program,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
what  I  can  to  get  at  least  $10  million.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  have  the  OKxjrtunity 
to  make  its  decision  on  this  program, 
whether  they  want  $5  million  or  $10 
inllllon  or  what  it  is  they  want. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  the  $5  million 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  bill  and. 
hopefully,  we  can  get  $5  million  on  the 
appropriation  bill  itself.  Maybe  we  can- 
not. But  I  wish  to  say  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Senator  felt  that  he  could 
support  this  effort  on  the  supplemental. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.    WiU   the   Senator 
yield? 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes :  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senator  that  if  he  would  make  this  addi- 
tional title,  a  very  simple  modification  of 
Ills  amendment,  he  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing advantage:  he  would  have  people 
in  conference  who  understand  the  prob- 


lem. Otherwise,  this  Is  likely  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  HUD  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  negotiating 
it,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  get  a 
less  sympathetic  and  less  expert  con- 
sideration. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram for  domestic  farm  labor  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, In  accordance  with  title  5  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  For  that  reason,  it 
should  be  a  separate  title  here,  and  then 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the 
jurisdiction,  no  possibility  of  having  it 
wiped  out  in  conference  simply  because 
it  was  not  understood  by  either  side. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  makes  a  good  point.  This  is 
an  unusual  procedure  because  the  regular 
agrlcultuial  appropriation  bill  is  coming 
up  within  a  week.  Adding  money  to  the 
regular  agriculture  appropriation  bill  Is 
the  normal  and  proper  way  for  such  ad- 
ditions. I  think  the  Senator's  chances  in 
conference  will  be  practically  nil  If  he 
succeeds  in  getting  the  money  added  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
Senator  from  California  wiU  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  success,  in  my  opinion,  if 
he  submits  his  amendment  to  the  regular 
approrlatlons  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  Ills 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  new  amendment,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  27  after  line  10  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

CHAPTER  X 

DeP.ARTMENT    op    AGRlriTLTUKE 
HL-RAL  HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  public  nonprofit 
organizations  for  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor,  pursuant  to  section  516  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1486).  $5,000,000  to 
remain  available  untu  expended. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  1937 
Congress  established  a  policy  to  remedy 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  hoasing  condi- 
tions and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  families 
of  low  income,  rural  communities.  Now, 
in  1974,  the  disgraceful  conditions  under 
which  many  of  the  farmworkers  in  this 
country  are  forced  to  live  continues  to  be 
a  national  scandal  which  deserves  our 
utmost  attention.  It  is  clear  that  a  strong 
congressional  commitment  is  needed  to 
help  alleviate  this  extremely  serious 
problem. 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose increases  the  appropriation  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  farm 
labor  housing  grant  program  by  $5  mil- 
lion. As  of  October  1  of  this  year,  $17.5 
million  remained  authorized  for  this 
program,  $17.5  million  which  I  attempted 
to  have  appropriated  when  the  Senate 
considered  the  Agricultural,  Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appro- 
priations measure.  An  additional  $30  mil- 
lion has  since  been  authorized  to  fund 
the  program  to  June  30,  1977.  In  my 
opinion,  the  $5  million  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  regular  appropriations  bill 
Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  drastic  need 
for  adequate  housing  for  this  Nation's 
hired  farmworkers. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  that  we  ap- 
propriate $5  million  In  additional  funds 
for  this  program  now,  and  then,  when 
the  regular  appropriations  bill,  which 
was  vetoed,  comes  out  once  again,  that 
we  add  another  $5  million,  which  will 
build  it  up  to  $10  million. 

These  funds  are  used  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  grants  to 
public  bodies  such  as  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  broadly  based  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions of  faimworkers  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  up  to  90  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment costs  of  housing  projects  for  hired 
farmworkers.  This  law,  section  516  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  was  enacted  in  1964 
and  significantly  amended  in  1970,  when 
Congress  recognized  that  reform  was 
necessary  if  the  program  were  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  desperate  needs  of 
farmworkers.  The  program  has  had  a 
disquieted  history,  mostly  because  It  has 
been  tieated  as  a  stepchild  of  the  Farm- 
er's Home  Administration,  under  the  two 
previous  administrations. 

Anyone  with  even  the  most  remote 
familiarity  with  the  agricultural  areas 
of  thii Nation,  and  the  living  conditions 
of  the  farmworkers,  must  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  the  need  for  better  hous- 
ing for  fai-mworkers  is  urgent.  The  ad- 
ministration justified  their  failure  to 
make  a  request  for  funds  by  stating  that 
each  year  an  increasing  number  of  fam- 
ilies settle  out  of  the  migratory  stream 
and  put  dowii  roots  in  a  community, 
even  though  they  continue  to  do  farm 
labor.  However,  almost  2  years  ago  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  released 
a  study  which  indicated  a  need  for  more 
than  100,000  new  and  rehabilitated 
housing  units  for  migrant  farmworkers 
alone.  When  you  include  farmworkers 
who  do  not  migrate,  and  this  program 
covers  them  as  well,  the  need  is  likely  to 
be  at  least  three  or  four  times  that 
number.  Tlie  administration's  attitude 
seems  to  be  one  of  waiting  until  the 
problem  goes  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about  a 
need  of  about  a  half  a  million  housing 
imlts  and  we  are  only  pro\1ding  1,000  or 
2.000. 

The  administration  has  failed,  for  the 
past  2  years,  to  request  fimds  for  the 
fai-m  labor  housing  program.  Again, 
Congress  is  striving  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral funds.  But  Congress  has  not  done 
enough. 

In  1968.  Cong-rers  attempted  to  meet 
the  problem  head  on  and,  in  passing  the 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  affii'ined  the  national  housing  goal 
and  provided  for  26  million  housing  units 
10  be  completed  by  1978.  Six  million  of 
tliese  were  to  be  for  low-  and  moderate- 
lucome  families.  Since  that  time,  the 
administration  has  attempted  to  discon- 
linue  all  funds  for  farm  labor  housing 
in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  program.  Last 
year,  the  Presidential  budget  contained 
no  funds  for  the  program.  Congress, 
nevertheless,  succeeded  in  appropriating 
$7.5  million  for  the  program,  only  to  see 
it  impounded  by  the  administration.  The 
funds  were  released  only  after  a  court 
fight.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the 
serious  fiscal  crisis  this  country  is  fac- 
ing, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  trying 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  have  introduced 
several  propasals  toward  that  end.  But, 
I  believe  if  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  should  make  our  cuts  in  areas 
where  we  are  not  going  to  have  such  a 
di*amatic  impact  upon  human  living 
conditions. 

We  are  still  faced  with  a  bill  which 
would  appropriate  only  half  of  what 
was  available  last  year.  I  think  this  is  a 
contradiction  of  what  this  Congress  has 
indicated  as  its  intent.  We  desue  that  the 
progi'am  be  expanded  so  that  farmwork- 
ers also  might  realize  the  housins  yoal  we 
set  in  1949 — a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  increased  appropria- 
tions. The  demand  on  the  funds  last 
year  far  exceeded  the  $10  million  avail- 
able and  the  applications  for  the  funds 
were  only  accepted  for  a  few  months. 
Without  sufficient  giant  funds,  the  glar- 
ing gap  between  our  public  rlietoric  and 
positive  action  will  continue  to  widen, 
and  we  will  deny  thousands  of  farm- 
worker families  the  opportunity  to  meet 
one  of  their  most  basic  human  needs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  those 
Senators  who  are  not  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  facing  a  very  serious  problem 
with  illegal  entrants  coming  across  the 
border  to  work  not  only  on  the  farms  of 
our  various  States,  but  also  taking  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  jobs  as  well. 
They  are  not  stopping  in  the  Southwest; 
they  are  moving  also  to  the  Midwest  and 
to  the  East,  and  we  have  a  situation  now 
where,  in  all  probability,  we  have  be- 
tween 7  and  8  million  illegal  entrants 
living  ill  this  country,  working,  many  of 
them  not  paying  any  taxes  whatsoever, 
and  sending  their  money  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  not  all  of  these  Illegal  entrants 
are  Mexicans,  but  most  of  them  are. 

One  of  reasons  why  we  have  so  many 
illegal  entrants  working  in  our  fields  is 
due  to  the  positively  ix)tten  housing  con- 
ditions that  exist  for  domestic  farm- 
workers. When  we  consider  that  the  la'oor 
force  in  Mexico  is  increasing  at  a  i-ate  of 
500,000  persons  a  year,  and  the  Mexican 
economy  is  able  to  find  jobs  for  only 
"200,000  of  these  Individuals,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  of  America 
represents  a  goal  that  many  of  them 
.•^eek,  and  they  come  across  the  border 
in  droves. 

Now,  this  was  not  nearly  as  much  of  a 
problem  10  years  ago,  but  it  is  estimated 


by  some  that  there  could  be  as  many  as 
13  million  Illegal  entrants  living  in  the 
United  States. 

A  conservative  figure  is  7  or  8  million 
and,  as  I  say,  these  people  put  additional 
demands  upon  our  social  services,  our 
medical  sei-vices,  om*  educational  serv- 
ices, our  transportation  services.  It  just 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  cut  off  our 
noses  to  spite  our  faces  by  saying  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  for  fann- 
workers;  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  leave  their  living  conditions  at  a  most 
appalling  subhuman  level  so  that  we  can 
encourage  more  illegal  entrants  to  come 
into  the  United  States,  not  only  to  work 
in  our  fields,  but  to  work  in  our  factories, 
in  our  stores,  and  in  our  commercial 
establishments. 

This  is  just  about  the  most  counter- 
productive thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Peo- 
ple should  be  convinced  by  now  that  if 
you  put  a  person  into  a  hovel,  and  you 
require  him  to  work  long,  hard  hours, 
and  his  phildren  are  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  abuse,  disease,  sexual  assaults,  et  cet- 
era, that  you  ai-e  not  going  to  have  Amer- 
ican citizens  willing  to  work.  Subse- 
quently, because  we  no  longer  have  a 
bracero  law  which  allows  them  to  come 
across  the  border  legally,  they  are  going 
to  come  across  illegally,  as  they  are  now. 

So  it  just  makes  commonsense  to  make 
some  money  available.  We  should  provide 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with 
money  to  build  3  to  4,000  houses  to  at 
least  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms'.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  gather  from  his  recent 
remarks,  that  tills  money  is  largely  to  be 
used  for  what  we  call  migrant  farm 
labor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  migrant  farm 
labor  and  also  those  workers  who  are 
living  in  a  community  permanently — 
both. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will,  the  migrant  faiin 
labor,  the  person  who  employs  them 
needs  them  to  save  his  crop,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Ml*.  COTTON.  We  have  a  situation  in 
my  State  where  we  desperately  are  re- 
quired every  year  to  get  pennissl(Hi  for 
outside  labor  to  save  our  apple  crop, 
which  is  considerable.  We  have  a  small 
State,  but  we  have  thiee  counties  that 
produce  a  lot  of  apples. 

If  they  do  not  pick  those  apples  we 
lose  our  crop,  and  our  people — and 
Yankees  are  not  supposed  to  be  unduly 
generous — are  so  eager  to  save  their  crop 
that  we  have  no  difficulty,  if  we  get  that 
permission  to  use  outside  labor. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  handles  the  Senator's 
people  while  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
handles  om's,  because  aj^les  are  a  crop. 
But,  anyway,  if  we  can  get  the  labor,  they 
train  them  year  by  year;  they  are  so 
anxious  to  get  them,  they  give  them  the 
best  living  conditions,  so  they  want  to 
come  back.  Tliey  even  cover  their  insm- 
ance.  It  Is  not  becaase  of  their  altruism. 


it  is  because  ihey  have  got  to  save  their 
crop. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  $5  million  or 
$10  million  is  just  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  situation.  Somebody  must  have 
control  of  allowing  the  farm  p>eople,  the 
producers  of  the  crop,  i  numbers  of 
migrant  laborers.  If  they  do  not  treat 
them  decently,  if  they  make  them  live 
in  substandard  conditions,  if  they  expose 
them  to  all  these  dangers,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  migiant  workers.  I  would 
think  the  approach  Is  not  for  Congress 
to  pour  out  some  more  money  but  it  is  for 
the  executive  department  to  deny  them 
these  laborers  so  that  they  can  let  their 
crops  spoil  if  they  are  not  willing  to  care 
for  the  laborers  sufficiently. 

Probably  my  question  is  an  ignorant 
question  because  I  am  not  aware  of  t'ne 
conditions  in  the  Senator's  State,  but  I 
V  ould  like  an  answer  to  my  query. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  I  think  that  in 
an  ideal  world  it  should  not  be  necessary* 
to  threaten  fannei-s  with  the  loss  of  their 
workers  if  they  did  not  provide  decent 
housing  for  them.  I  think  that  many 
farmers  would  like  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  their  workers,  but  they  find 
the  capital  investment  too  great  to  jus- 
tify the  expenditure  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  migrant  workers,  the  worker  is  only 
going  to  be  working  for  perhap.^;  2 
months,  maybe  le.ss  time  in  his  fields,  and 
yet  he  will  have  a  capital  Investment  jr 
a  house  that  will  sit  there  for  12  months 
and,  perhaps,  10  of  those  months  empty 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Senator  i> 
suggesting  that  rather  than  building  ad- 
ditional farm  labor  houses  for  not  only 
the  migrants  but  for  those  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  the  communities, 
that  we  just  cut  off  an  authorization  to 
the  farmer  to  use  migrants,  we  would 
have  to  pass  additional  legislation  to  ac- 
complish that  and.  it  would  seem  to  me, 
that  it  would  be  counteiproductive  In 
two  respects:  one,  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  worldwide  food  shortage  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be/kdvisable  to  be  cutting 
productivity  on  far&is  even  if  the  farmer 
himself,  as  a  matter  of  obstinacy,  and 
one  who  could  afford  to  do  othei-wise,  re- 
fuses to  build  adequate  housing. 

But  I  also  have  to  be  aware  of  a  sec- 
ond point  which  would  seem  to  me  to 
negate  the  validity  of  my  distinguished 
colleague's  suggestion,  and  that  Is  that 
many  farmers  just  do  not  have  the 
money  to  build  housing  for  migrants 
where  they  are  only  going  to  be  on  the 
farm  for  a  couple  months  during  the 
coiu-se  of  the  year. 

If  this  proposal  were  law,  then  they 
would  not  be  able  to  harvest  their  crop 
because  they  did  not  build  the  housing, 
and  yet  they  do  Jiot  have  the  money  to 
build  the  housing,  so  they  are  caught  in 
a  vicious  circle,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  that  would  be  the  appropriate 
way  of  going  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  the  appropriate  way  to 
go  about  it  is  to  look  at  it  as  a  national 
program,  s  our  national  conscience  de- 
mands that  we  have  adequate  housing  for 
not  only  the  migi'ants  but  for  the  per- 
manent farmworkers  as  well,  and  that 
is  what  we  did  when  we  started  the  FHA 
program;  tliat  is  what  we  did  when  we 
started  the  V.A  program. 
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Of  course,  middle-Income  people,  mid- 
dle-Income constituents,  have  a  bigger 
voice,  there  are  more  of  them,  I  recognize 
that.  I  am  for  the  VA  program,  smd  I  am 
for  the  PHA  program.  I  think  middle-in- 
come people  deserve  Federal  support  as 
well,  but  I  also  happen  to  feel  that  farm- 
workers deserve  support  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that 
of  human  compassion,  which  Is  not  the 
least  among  them — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  probably  the  most  important  rea- 
son; but.  second,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
we  are  really  concerned  about  the  work- 
ing American  citizen,  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  the  programs  that  we  now  have, 
which  are  really  do-nothing  programs  for 
housing  for  migrant  workers,  are  only 
going  to  encourage  foreign  entrants,  il- 
legal entrants,  to  come  into  the  country 
and  take  the  jobs  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  reason  why  they  are  going  to  come 
in  and  take  the  Jobs  is  that  they  are 
living  under  worse  conditions  in  their 
homeland,  and  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  work  for  a  few  months,  make  Amer- 
ican dollars,  bring  them  across  the  bor- 
der, and  they  are  going  to  be  able  there- 
by to  live  better  in  their  homeland  than 
if  they  Iiad  not  come  up  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator's  answer  is 
very  forceful  and  logical— as  he  always 
is — and  I  recognize  that,  of  course.  But 
it  is  still  difliciilt  for  me  to  understand 
having  had  over  the  years  this  experience 
of  going  downtown  and  literally  getting 
down  on  my  knees  every  year  and  plead- 
ing witli  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  let  us 
have  enough  workers,  who  are  willing  to 
come  and  who  are  properly  kept,  in  order 
to  save  our  apple  crop. 

I  cannot  quite  see  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  do  those 
things  for  people  that  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  Food  is  becoming  more 
scarce,  by  the  same  token  more  expen- 
sive. If  we  start  putting  a  crutch  under 
these  farmers  and  not  requiring  them  to 
treat  their  temporarj-  workers  properly 
and  give  them  proper  protection  and  rea- 
sonable care — they  do  not  have  to  build 
mansions  for  them  to  last  all  year  round 
and  sit  idle;  they  can  give  them  reason- 
able care  and  get  these  horrible  condi- 
tions taken  care  of— I  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand, having  gone  through  the  ex- 
perience I  have  gone  through,  why  people 
who  want  to  save  their  crops  and  realize 
it  is  a  privilege  to  get  these  workers,  why 
some  of  these  farmers  should  not  be 
forced  to  do  something  about  these  con- 
ditions rather  than  we  start  in  with  $5 
million  and  then  $10  million  and  it  only 
scratches  the  siu-face  and  pretty  soon  it 
will  be  a  little  more. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  way.  I  am 
not  quite  convinced  yet  that  this  is  a 
wrong  attitude. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  di.stingui&hed  col- 
league is  someone  I  deenly  rsspect  and  I 
know  of  his  great  feeling  for  the  disad- 
vantaged in  our  society,  he  has  demon- 
strated that  as  one  of  the  men  who  over 
the  years  has  supported  programs  to 
bdng  social  services  to  our  citizens,  and 
I  also  recognize  his  argument  that  In  a 
society  like  ours  men  ought  to  stand  on 
iheir  own  two  feet  and  be  able  to  do  the 
job    for    themselves,    but    history    has 


proved  that  men  are  not  willing  to  do  the 
job  for  the  migrant  worker,  or  even  in 
many  instances  for  the  permanent  farm- 
worker who  lives  In  the  neighborhood. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  Ume  for  the 
Government  to  move  in  and  redress  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  appalling  social  evlL 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  correctly,  these  houses  are  oc- 
cupied for  the  purposes  of  these  workers 
only  about  2  months  out  of  the  year? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  the  case  of  some  mi- 
grant worker  camps  that  Is  the  case,  but 
this  program  Is  not  just  a  migrant  worker 
program;  this  also  builds  permanent 
housing  for  farm  workers.  It  would  be 
my  view  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
money  ought  to  be  spent  to  redreas  the 
wrongs  that  exist  in  housing  for  per- 
manent workers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  as- 
certain where  we  build  houses  to  be  occu- 
pied for  2  months,  what  happens  to  them 
in  the  other  10  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  TUNNETSf.  It  depends  on  the  area 
of  the  country.  Speaking  for  my  own 
State,  the  farm  labor  camps  that  have 
been  constructed  are  occupied  all  year 
round  and  in  many  instances  the  father 
will  leave  his  home  and  migrate  with  the 
crops  for  several  months,  leave  his  wife 
and  children  in  the  camp,  and  then  will 
return  after  he  has  followed  the  crops 
and  completed  his  work  for  the  year  and 
probably  find  work  In  the  immediate 
community. 

I  am  speaking  now  for  my  own  area, 
which  I  know  well. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  some 
of  the  New  Englsmd  States,  there  is  only 
a  need  for  farmworkers  at  harvest  time. 
In  the  Southwest  we  have  crops  com- 
ing up  all  year  round  and  there  is  a  need 
for  farmworkers  all  year  round. 

I  think  our  problem  in  the  Southwest 
i.s  much  more  serious  than  it  Is  in  the 
Northeast,  although  I  recognize  during 
the  harvest  season  workers  are  needed 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  country  they 
are  from,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  majority 
of  these  funds  would  go  into  those  areas 
of  the  country,  like  Florida,  along  the 
gulf  coast,  and  the  Southwest,  where 
we  have  a  permanent  need  for  many 
faiTOworkers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  in- 
come derivecj  from  that  housing? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  the  homes  are  be- 
ing built  with  Federal  assistance  and  It 
is  my  understanding  that  they  are  being 
nui  by  public  housing  authorities,  and 
nonprofit  corporations,  so  that  the 
money  that  is  paid  by  the  fai-mworkers 
is  recycled  for  the  needy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  TTiese  houses,  as  I 
understand  it.  are  built  by  some  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  WeU,  either  govem- 
mental  authority  or  private  nonprofit 
associations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  that  there  Is  a 
compensation  charge,  a  charge  when 
they  are  occupied? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  goes  '  to  a 
fund.  I  assume,  a  revolving  fimd,  from 
which  repairs  can  be  made  and  upkeep, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  Is  my  uiiderstand- 
ing.  yes. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Can   the   Senator 


point  to  any  of  these  projects  that  have 
been  a  success?  I  am  Just  trying  to  make 
the  record. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

One  example  is  down  in  Coachella  Val- 
ley, which  happens  to  be  my  old  congres- 
sional district,  working  with  the  Farm 
Home  Administration  I  was  able  to  get 
several  millions  of  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  farm  labor  camp  to  replace 
one  that  was  recognized  as  being  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  country.  Then  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  saw  it  and  he  said  It 
was  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen. 

In  the  immediate  12-month  period 
prior  to  the  time  we  got  the  funds  the 
existing  project  had  to  be  torn  down. 
There  were  two  cases  of  incest  because 
families  were  required  to  live  In  houses 
that  were  one  room,  about  IV2  by  7 '2, 
with  outdoor  latrines  and  showers. 

The  place  not  only  smelled.  It  was 
worse  than  a  garbage  pile,  and  we  were 
able  to  get  that  torn  down,  and  we  were 
able  to  put  up  new  single  family  units 
that  are  now  occupied  12  months  a  year. 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  go  back  and 
speak  to  the  farmworkers  who  live  in 
them  and  to  their  families,  and  they  are 
just  incredibly  gratefuly  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  made  this  possible.  It 
was  something  that  was  beyond  their 
dreams  8  or  9  years  ago. 

I  was  back  a  year  ago,  and  tears  were 
in  the  eyes  of  some  mothers  who  had 
the  experience  of  living  in  the  former 
farm  labor  camps  as  they  thanked  me 
for  the  little  help  I  gave  in  getting  those 
funds. 

These  funds  have  been  well  used,  and 
I  think  it  is  demonstrative  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  future  if  we  had  just  a 
little  bit  more  money. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  something  about  It,  but  what  is  the 
objection  for  it  going  on  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  be  up  here  in 
a  week? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well.  I  would  like  to  see 
$5  million  added  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  and  $5  million  added  In  the 
supplemental  bill,  then  we  would  have 
$10  million,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we 
need. 

We  had  $10  million  available  last  year. 
I  think  we  need  $10  million  this  year,  and 
I  feel  I  have  a  commitment  to  have  a 
vote  on  this  $5  million  today  and  I  just 
feel  very  strongly  about  that.  I  cannot 
withdraw  the  amendment.  I  feel  that  It 
is  justined  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  just  wondering,  in 
New  England  and  other  Northeastern 
Stiites.  we  happen  to  have  several  hun- 
dred migrant  workers  coming  to  pick  the 
apple  crops  each  year  and  under  the  State 
regulations.  State  law,  they  were  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
all  these  people.  Some  of  them  get  as 
good  housing  as  the  owner  of  the  orchard 
liimself.  I  was  Just  wondering  why  the 
States  in  the  Northeast  have  that  re- 
sponsibility and  do  not  the  States  in 
other  parts  of  the' country  have  a  re- 
sponsibility also? 

Farmers  Home  Administration.  I  am 

sure,  would  help  them  if  they  needed  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
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of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  why,  if 
the  States  are  responsible  for  those  hous- 
ing conditions  and  enforcing  them  all 
through  New  England,  anyway,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  supposed  to  take  over 
the  job  in  other  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  char- 
acter of  this  amendment  is  nationwide. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  not  apply  to 
California. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  he  argues 
well.  He  is  very  eloquent.  I  think  there 
is  tremendous  merit  to  the  substance  of 
his  amendment.  I  think  there  is  a  par- 
liamentary situation  here  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  well  to  proceed  now  or  wait 
for  the  regular  bill.  I  am  afraid  that  be- 
cause tills  has  not  been  authorized,  there 
is  no  probability 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  ap- 
propriation is  pending  now. 

The  Senator  may  have  a  tough  go  of 
it  in  conference;  I  do  not  know. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
will  vote  against  this  amendment,  tiiough 
there  may  be  some  who  will. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league I  have  been  very  much  troubled 
about  these  illegal  ahens  who  come  into 
this  country  and  take  American  jobs.  I 
think  they  are  people  not  only  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  but  they  are  being  exploited 
by  American  industry.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  about  it.  I  think  many  of  our 
businessmen  are  looking  for  cheap 
workers.  Just  because  they  know  they 
are  illegal  aliens,  they  can  buy  them  and 
use  them  at  some  insignificant  amount, 
and  take  advantage  of  them,  which,  to 
me.  is  very  inhiunane. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  makes  it  a  crimeTor  an 
employer  to  engage  someone  knowing 
that  he  is  an  illegal  alien. 

We  are  appropriating  the  part  of  the 
bill  that  comes  into  my  charge  and  it  is 
in  here  now.  We  are  appropriating  $175 
million  to  do  something  about  illegal 
entry  into  this  country. 

I  say  very  frankly  it  is  like  trying  to 
stop  the  wind.  They  come  in  and  they 
come  in  in  droves.  Then  a  lot  of  them 
come  in  in  some  organized  way,  too. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  that 
doing  it  at  this  moment  I  am  a  little 
skeptical  as  to  whether  or  not  It  is  going 
to  survive. 

I  was  wondering  if  my  colleague 
would  agree  to  withdraw  his  yeas  and 
nays  and  let  us  take  this  to  conference 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  It. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  it  will  be  accepted. 
My  feeling  Is  this:  I  think  we  need  to 
have  an  expression  by  the  Senate  for 
the  public  record  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
a  modest,  a  very  modest,  amount  of 
money  going  Into  this  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. There  was  authorized  $17.5  mil- 
lion for  this  year,  and  we  are  only  go- 
ing to  be  making  available— if  my 
amendment  here  succeeds,  and  another 
amendment  if  it  is  not  contained  in  the 
subcommittee  s  bill  succeeds — another  $5 
million.  We  will  have  $10  million,  which 
CXX 2283— Part  27 


Is  exactly  what  we  had  available  last 
year,  which  is  probably  60  percent  of 
what  was  authorized. 

Now  we  have  gone  ahead  and  we  have 
also  authorized  an  additional  $30  million 
under  this  program  to  June  30,  1977. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  will  see, 
that  is  the  hurdle.  That  is  a  new  matter 
that  is  being  put  into  a  supplemental 
bill,  and  he  has  to  take  it  to  conference. 
That  is  where  the  crunch  is  going  to  be. 

However,  the  Senator  is  the  master  of 
his  own  actions  and  he  can  do  what  he 
pleases.  I  would  vote  for  the  amendment 
tomorrow:  I  will  vote  for  it  today;  I  will 
vote  for  it  any  day.  First  of  all,  I  think 
his  request  is  much,  much  too  modest, 
if  it  is  going  to  be  nationwide. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do  with 
$5  million,  nor  with  $10  million,  not  in 
this  whole  United  States  of  America, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  migrant  work- 
ers and  poor  farmworkers  who  are  per- 
manent residents  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  But  it  has  merit,  and  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  something  good.  I 
do  not  know.  I  would  leave  it  In  the 
hands  of  Senator  McGee.  if  I  were  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  has 
done  a  great  job  in  his  committee.  The 
administration  recommended  no  money, 
and  he  put  $5  million  into  the  original 
agriculture  appropriation  bill.  That  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  I  would  hope 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Senator  front 
Wyoming  for  the  program  is  maintained. 
I  just  feel  that  this  $5  million  will  help 
maybe  1,500  to  2,000  families,  and  the  $10 
million  will  help  double  that  many. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able,  at  a  time  of  budgetary 
restraint,  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
recognize  that.  That  is  why  I  am  suggest- 
ing we  just  do  what  we  did  last  j-ear. 

Actually,  if  we  give  them  the  same 
niunber  of  dollars  we  gave  them  last 
year  It  Is  going  to  represent  about  15  per- 
cent less  money  because  of  the  15-percent 
inflation. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  agree. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  jield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agieeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CJhckchi,  the  Senator  from  Missoui'i 
(Mr.  Eacleton>.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Seiiator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shingtou  (Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McCjovern),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson',  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Ervin  > .  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE ) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  >  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker > . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Benwett  ' , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley »,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  > ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35. 
nays  42,  as  follows; 

[No.  483  l^g.i 
YEAS — 35 


.\bcu:ej'Jc 

KaskeU 

Peartca 

Bert  sen 

H.itha-iBj- 

Pen 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Rtindolpb 

Biirdick 

Je.vits 

Ribicofl 

Case 

Johnston 

SchweUier 

Chiles 

Mansneld 

Scott.  Hush 

ClRrk 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Crsustcii 

Metzenbauin 

Stevens 

Dole 

MiiKkie 

Tunney 

Gravel 

NcUon 

Weickcr 

Hart 

Ppokwood 

Williams 

Kartke 

Pastore 
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Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Mo<.s 

Allen 

Eastland 

Nunu 

BaiUett 

Goldw&wr 

Pioianire 

Buyh 

Griffin 

Roth 

Bepll 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Bellmou 

Helms 

WllUaai  L 

Bible 

Hoiltnge 

Staflonl 

Brock 

Hiuska 

StennU 

Brrtl. 

Huddlertcn 

Symington 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hughes 

Taft 

Byrd.  Boben  C.  Long 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McGee 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Domenlci 

Montor* 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-23 

Baker 

Pannin 

MaKSuaon 

Bennett 

Fong 

Mathias 

Bldeu 

Fulbright 

Mccaure 

Buckley 

Gwmey 

McGovem 

Church 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Eagleioii 

Inoui'e 

Stevenson 

En-m 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendment  (No. 
196o)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi'.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  legislati\e  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ou  page  20,  line  8,  delete  all  through  line 
10  and  insert  the  foUowing: 

"For  an  additiou.'\l  amount  lor  'Economic 
Development  As.sistance  Programs',  Including 
acUvltles  authortred  by  title  IX  $99,000,000." 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  goes  dii-ectly  to  one 
ot  tlie  most  difiBcult  problems  our  coun- 
try faces  in  a  realistic  effort  to  .set  our 
economic  house  In  order. 

While  we  struggle  to  bring  inflation 
under  control  and  restore  stability  to  the 
American  economy,  tens  of  thousands  of 
o.ir  citizens  are  meeting  the  spectre  of 
unemployment. 

Experiences  with  the  hardship  of  un- 
employment in  the  past  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  title  IX  of  the  Public  Works 
and  the  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  section  of  the 
legislation  is  specifically  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  hardship  and  dislocation  in- 
creasingly encountered  by  local  econ- 
omies. 

Regrettably,  these  situations  are  now 
occurring  with  hrcreasing  frequency.  We 
learn  daily  of  major  layoffs  in  important 
basic  industries.  Employers  are  ceasing 
operations.  In  our  State  hundreds  of 
workers  have  found  themselves  without 
jobs  within  the  past  month.  The  FMC 
Corporation  chemical  plant  in  Parkers- 
burg  closed,  leaving  1,800  skilled  workers 
without  employment;  PPG  Industries 
ceased  operations  at  its  Clarksburg  plant 
with  a  loss  of  425  jobs;  and  Ranson 
Products  Co.  may  not  rebuild  Its  fire- 
destroyed  facility  In  Charles  Town 
where  85  West  Virginians  worked. 

This  pattern  is  repeated  throughout 
the  country.  The  depression  conditions 
in  the  housing  industry  have  caused 
widespread  unemployment,  and  slump- 
ing automobile  sales  have  alreadv  led  to 
layoffs  for  68,000  workers. 

Mr.  President,  jobs  are  the  best  and 
preferable  means  for  creating  a  healthy 
economy.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  Government  must  step  in  to  ease 
the  difSculties  resulting  from  economic 
problems  such  as  we  now  are  under- 
going. Title  rx  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  amendments 
authorizes  the  aid  needed  to  help  indi- 
viduals and  communities  through  this 
difficult  time. 

The  act  cannot  be  effective,  though, 
without  adequate  funding.  The  author- 
izing legislation  provides  for  $75  million 
for  title  IX.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  the  Senate  contains 
$27,500,000,  an  amount  which  I  am  con- 
vinced Is  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
current  situation. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  increase 
this  amount  to  the  full  $75  million  of  the 
authorization.  This  money  would  pur- 
'  chase  a  wide  variety  of  assistance  in  a 
time  of  economic  need.  The  tile  IX  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  ease  the  Impact  of 
economic  adversity  and.  equally  im- 
portant, to  help  restore  strength  to  ailing 
local  economies. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  this  is 
achieved  are  supplemental  benefits  to  the 
unemployed,  grants  for  pubUc  faciUtles, 
public  services,  business  development, 
lent  supplements,  mortgage  payment 
assistance  training,  relocation  of  indi- 
viduals, and  other  elements  of  economic 
aid. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  that  no  State,  no  region,  no  com- 
munity is  immune  from  the  economic 
shocks  that  are  disi-upting  our  society. 


Title  IX  can  help  us  to  overcome  these 
problems,  but  only  If  it  has  the  muscle 
of  full  funding.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  In  approving  this  amendment  to 
increase  funding  for  title  IX  by 
$47,500,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree, 
and  I  am  very  sympathetic,  with  the 
argimient  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  as  one  who 
has  gone  through  the  agony  of  losing  in- 
stallations in  my  State.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  lost  85  percent  of  all  of  our 
naval  installations  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
particularly  Newport  is  traditionally  a 
Navy  community. 

We  lost  85  percent,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  50-percent  cut  throughout  the 
entire  country.  We  constitute  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  population  of  the  comi- 
try,  so  you  can  imagine  the  economic 
impact  that  the  loss  of  these  Installa- 
tions had  upon  the  Rhode  Island  econ- 
omy, not  only  upon  salaries  paid  to  per- 
sonnel, but  also,  of  course,  the  installa- 
tions themselves. 

So  I  am  very  sympathetic.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  in  our  committee  we  did 
allow  $27.5  milhon.  The  authorization,  of 
coui'se.  is  $75  million,  and  there  is  every 
justification  for  the  authorization.  But 
we  are  in  this  financial  straitjacket. 
and  naturally  we  had  to  reduce  our 
budget.  To  reduce  our  budget  by  3.5  per- 
cent, we  had  to  do  a  lot  of  nit-picking. 
In  many  instances,  when  asked,  "Why 
did  you  cut  it?"  I  had  to  answer.  "Not 
because  there  was  any  merit  to  the  cut, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  financial  neces- 
sity." 

So,  if  my  colleague  will  make  his  In- 
crease $22.5  million,  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi-.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  agree  that  the  amount  of  $27.5 
miUion  is  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
current  situation.  The  Senator  has  said 
that.  Yet  I  do  realize  the  fiscal  realities 
of  the  situation,  and  I  do  know  that  the 
title  IX  program  has  been  designed  to 
ease  the  impact  of  economic  adversity 
and,  equally  Important,  to  help  restore 
strength  to  ailing  local  economies. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  hopes  to 
accomplish  what  I  am  attempting  to  ac- 
complish with  this  amendment.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  be 
modified  as  suggested  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $22.5  million  for  the  title  IX  pro- 
gi-ams,  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$50  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Pearson).  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  the  figure  of  the  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  figure  of  the  mod- 
ification is  an  add-on  of  $22.5  million. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  make 
the  total  $74  million,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  and  bring  title  IX 
up  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  amendment  modi- 
fied? How  doe:3  It  read  after  being  modi- 
fied? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  .send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is  that  the 
amount  repoi-ted  was  $51.5  million.  Out 
of  the  $51.5  million,  we  allocated  $27.5 
million  for  title  IX.  What  we  are  adding 
is  $22.5  million  for  this  purpose,  which 
brings  It  up  to  $51  million.  But  the  total 
figure  is  the  figure  the  Senator  stated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  $74  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  what  we  are  adding 
to  is  the  amount  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  other  words,  the  $51.5  million 
goes  up  to  $74  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands  that  the  figure  $51.5  million 
•vas  changed  to  $74  million. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  $51.5  million,  is  it 
not,  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  the  Senator  adds 
$22.5  million,  and  brings  it  up  to  $74 
niillion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
understands. 

Mr.  Randolph's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

"For  au  additional  amount  for  'Ecouoniio 
Development  Assistance  Programs,'  includ- 
ing activities  authorized  by  Title  IX,  $74,- 
000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  i-e- 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  yielded 
back? 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  Is  at  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Pastore.  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself,  Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Ribicoff,  propoees  an  amendment  on 
page  19,  lino  5.  to  strike  $54,700,000  and 
insert  $59,700,000. 

On  page  20,  line  8,  delete  nil  through  line 
10  and  insert  the  following: 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  that  the  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1975  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
dealing  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's efforts  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
safeguards  be  amended  to  Increase  safe- 
guards funding  by  $5  million.  This  in- 
creased support  was  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  at 
my  request,  but  because  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's i-eport  on  the  AEC  supplemental 
authorization  was  not  completed  until 
just  before  the  recent  recess,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  bill  before  us  today 
does  rot  fully   reflect  the  authorizing 
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committee's  wishes.  My  amendment  will 
harmonize  the  amounts  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  sup- 
plemental budget  request  Is  composed  of 
two  separate  proposals  for  accelerated 
L'unding.  One,  the  largest  in  dollar  terms. 
is  for  underground  nuclear  weapons 
r.E.5ts;  the  other  request  would  support 
mhanced  efforts  by  the  Commission  to 
implement  and  improve  domestic  nu- 
clear safeguards. 

Both  these  budget  Items  encompass 
important  Issues  which  should  receive  the 
full  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Ttie 
common  factor  In  each  of  these  requests 
is  the  enormous  danger  to  International 
peace  and  to  the  hope  for  a  safe  and 
secure  society  which  Is  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
\ery  imwisely  reduced  the  original  AEC 
supplemental  request  for  the  support  of 
accelerated  efforts  to  improve  domestic 
nuclear  safeguards.  For  example,  the 
original  AEC  request  for  supplemental 
funding  for  the  programs  of  the  regula- 
tory division  amounted  to  $10  million,  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 
1975  base  program  for  safeguards.  The 
OMB  deleted  these  funds  entirely.  My 
amendment  restores  that  portion  of  the 
OMB  cut  which  the  regulatory  di\1sion 
can  put  to  use  over  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1975. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  awareness 
of  the  great  dangers  associated  with  In- 
adequate nuclear  safeguards  has  been 
displayed  In  considerable  detail  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  media.  The  Vice  Cliairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energ>-,  Mr. 
Pastore.  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, Mr.  Ribicoff,  have  performed  val- 
uable services  in  outlining  and  clarifying 
this  issue.  In  the  public  domain  the  book 
by  Theodore  Taylor  and  Mason  Will- 
rich  entitled  "Nuclear  Theft:  Risks  and 
Safeguards,"  and  the  book  by  John  Mc- 
Phee  about  Dr.  Taylor,  entitled  "The 
Curve  of  Binding  Energy,"  have  alerted 
many  of  our  constituents  to  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  nuclear  safeguards. 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  has  pub- 
lished two  detailed  reports  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  existing  nuclear  safeguards,  and 
the  AEC's  Regulatory  Division,  In  a  spe- 
cial safeguards  study  which  led  to  the 
so-called  "Rosenbaum"  report  and  in 
the  "Generic  Environmental  Statement 
on  the  Use  of  Recycle  Plutonium  In 
Mixed  Oxide  Fuel"— GESMO— report, 
has  focused  attention  on  the  need  to  sub- 
stantially- accelerate  the  planning,  sys- 
tems design,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment for  nuclear  safeguards. 

These  planning  efforts  must  begin  now 
if  the  cost /benefit  analyses,  systems  de- 
sign, standards  and  licensing  criteria, 
and  special  hardware  are  to  be  available 
10  permit,  the  safeguarding  of  future 
flows  of  what  the  AEC  calls  strategic 
nuclear  material.  We  now  know  that  this 
material,  uranium-233,  plutonium  or 
uranium  oxide  enriched  to  greater  than 
20  percent  uranium-235,  in  the  hands 
of  persons  of  technical  sophistication 
which  is  no  longer  uncommon,  can  be 
transferred  Into  a  credible  nuclear 
weapoii. 


Currently,  flows  of  this  material  in  the 
domestic  economy  are  relatively  small; 
still,  the  amount  of  strategic  nuclear 
material  which  poses  a  real  threat  In  the 
liands  of  a  terrorist  is  also  small,  and 
therefore,  even  existing  fiows  must  be 
safeguarded  with  great  care.  But  the  real 
period  of  concern  with  respect  to  nuclear 
safeguards  is  yet  to  come.  Nuclear  gen- 
erating capacity  expansions  which  are 
now  planned  as  part  of  tlie  very  neces- 
.sai-y  drive  to  Increase  VB.  energy  self- 
sufficiency  imply  heavily  increased  fiows 
of  nuclear  material  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  These  flows  will  be  further  aug- 
mented when  the  AEC  authorizes,  as  it 
expects  to  do  soon,  the  recycling  of  Plu- 
tonium in  tiie  domestic  nuclear  industry. 

The  interval  of  time  during  which  we 
must  organize  and  carrj'  out  the  systems 
design,  cost/benefit  analysis  and  pro- 
gram development  to  prepare  for  these 
heavy  flows  is  presently  adequate,  but  It 
is  getting  smaller.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  domestic  safeguards  issue  is  that 
there  exists  a  breathing  period  duruig 
v.hich.  if  we  act  expeditiously,  we  can 
analyze  and  prepare  to  overcome  the 
problems  posed  by  the  need  to  safe- 
guard strategic  nuclear  material. 

The  original  AEC  request  for  supple- 
mental fiscal  year  1975  funding  for  nu- 
clear safeguards  represented  an  ambi- 
tious but  balanced  attempt  to  place  ef- 
forts for  better  nuclear  safeguards  at  the 
priority  position  which  is  commensurate 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  safeguards 
issue.  It  was  vnth  considerable  disap- 
pointment that  I  learned  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  sub- 
stantiallj-  cut  this  request,  limiting  the 
AEC  General  Manager's  programs  imder 
the  supplemental  to  upgrading  safe- 
guards in  the  transportation  Unk  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  onlj'  and  denying  any 
funds  whatsoever  for  the  regulatory  di- 
vision. It  is  the  regulatory  division,  of 
course,  which  must  bear  the  burden  of 
planning  for  the  management  of  the  en- 
hanced flows  of  strategic  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  the  private  sector  which  are  im- 
plied by  neariy  all  projections  of  futm-e 
electric  generating  capacity. 

Early  in  September,  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  I  WTote  to  Senator  Pastore,  express- 
ing our  deep  concern  witli  OMB's  ema- 
ciation of  this  supplemental  request  and, 
at  my  request,  a  meeting  to  clarify  the 
situation  was  held  on  September  19  be- 
tween my  staff,  staff  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AEC.  At  this  meeting, 
the  AEC  staff  reaffirmed  their  strong 
belief  in  the  need  to  greatly  increase 
their  safeguards  efforts  and  acknowl- 
edged that  formidable  plarming  and  re- 
search efforts  must  begin  very  soon  if  a 
timely  response  in  terms  of  policies, 
standards,  regulations  and  hardware  is 
to  be  made. 

However,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  this 
late  date  in  the  fiscal  year,  a  minimum 
response  which  would  restore  perspective 
to  a  program  which  has  been  severely 
tmbalanced  by  the  OMB,  would  be  to  re- 
store such  supplemental  research  and 
development  authority  as  can  be  exer- 
cised over  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1975. 
Accordingly,  I  have  requeiited  that  the 


supplemental  authorization  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  be  increased  by  $5 
million,  of  which  $2  million  will  be  ear- 
marked for  analjiical  safeguards  re- 
.search  and  development  by  the  AEC 
General  Manager  and  $3  million  will  be 
allotted  to  the  regulatory  division  to 
begin  the  process  of  contiactlng  for  the 
planning  and  design  studies  which  will 
guide  the  regulatory  division's  approswih 
10  the  regulation  of  the  flows  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  material  in  private  hands. 

This  increase  In  the  AEC  supple- 
mental appropriations  will  permit  a  be- 
ginning of  the  acceleration  of  safeguards 
efforts  to  the  level  which  Is  consistent 
with  the  concern  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Congiess  and  Uie  American  pubhc 
liave  for  this  issue.  Further,  I  fully  ex- 
pect that  the  nuclear  safeguards  pro- 
gram submitted  to  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  process  will  provide  unequiv- 
ocally the  assurance  that  a  vigorous 
effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  risk  to 
the  pubUc  from  safeguards  problems  to 
clearly  acceptable  levels.  Tlie  public  is 
entitled  to  a  safeguards  program  wWcli 
is  as  strong  as  is  found  to  be  necessary 
and  also  to  the  assurance  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  committed  to  nu- 
clear power  which  is,  above  all,  safe,  in 
addition  to  nuclear  power  which  Is  in- 
expensive and  efficient.  The  safety  pro- 
grams of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, now  absorbed  into  the  newly  cre- 
ated Nuclear  Regulatorv-  Commi-ssion 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  will  be  subject  to 
increasingly  detailed  scrutiny  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  I  intend  to  see  that  the 
Congress  plays  an  active,  probing  role 
in  this  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  v^ith  Senate  Stennis  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  normally 
would  be  handling  these  fimds,  and  the 
able  \ice  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore)  ,  and  they  are  both  in  ac- 
cord, I  might  say  to  the  chaiiman  of  the 
full  committee. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, concerning  the  support  for  nu- 
clear safeguards,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  ray 
remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  of 
November  18,  1974,  was  oi-dered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

17.3.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  18. 1974. 
The  Honorable  Dixt  Lee  Ray, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
''Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Ray:  Early  in  September  I  was 
advised  that  the  Office  of  Management  aTid 
Budget  had  cut  by  a  substantial  amount  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission':;  reqxiest  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  accelerate  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  Improve  botb  the 
understanding  and  Implementation  of  do- 
mestic nuclear  safeguards.  I  have  asked  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  re- 
store the  Items  of  highest  priority  from 
among  those  which  the  OMB  unwisely  re- 
moved. The  Joint  Committee  agreed  with  me, 
and  I  also  expect  a  substantial  majority  of 
my  colleagues  to  agree  to  the  restoration  of 
tliese  funds  when  Commissiou's  FY  1975  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  couiidered  by  the 
Senate. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
with  the  problems  associated  with  safeguards 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  international  context,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  fundamental  review  of  U.S. 
policy  in  this  area  is  overdue.  Fortunately 
the  Implications  of  the  safeguards  issue  for 
domestic  nuclear  fuel  cycles  are  now  also 
receiving  enhanced  attention  by  the  public, 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commiseion.  The  original  A.E.C.  request  for 
supplemental  funding  for  FY  1076  to  accel- 
erate Its  domestic  safeguards  efforts  was.  In 
my  opinion,  responsive  to  the  new  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  this  Issue. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  therefore,  to  leavu 
that  the  OMB  had  drastically  reduced  the 
AEC  request.  For  example,  the  AEC  had  re- 
quested $10  million  for  the  safeguards  pro- 
grams of  the  Director  of  Regulation;  not  a 
single  cent  of  this  money  survived  the  OMB's 
review.  However,  the  lusensltlvity  of  the 
OMB  to  the  Importance  of  adequate  manage- 
ment of  nuclear  safeguards  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  deter  needed  efforts  to  understand 
and  surmoimt  the  gaps  in  our  application  of 
safeguards  to  special  nuclear  material  under 
either  private  or  AEC  control. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  my  reque.st  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  representatives  of  the  Regulatory 
Division,  the  Division  of  Military  Applica- 
tions, the  Controller's  Office  and  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Director  for  National  Security 
met  with  Captain  Edward  Bauser  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  with  members  of  my  staff  to  dlscu.ss  the 
details  of  the  supplemental  A.E.C.  authoriza- 
tion for  safeguards.  As  a  result  of  that  meet- 
ing I  asked  the  Joint  Committee  to  restore 
$5  million  of  the  funds  cut  by  the  OMB. 

This  action  will  not  restore  the  entiie 
amount  cut  by  the  OMB.  However,  it  will  sal- 
vage those  portions  of  the  original  AEC  re- 
quest which,  on  the  basis  of  ovu*  discussions 
with  the  AEC,  can  be  implemented  prior  to 
the  FY  1976  budget  authorization.  The  In- 
creased supplemental  FY  1975  authorization 
which  I  have  requested  will  permit  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  to  conduct  advanced  analytical 
research  and  development  and  will  provide 
the  Regulatory  Division  with  a  substantial 
increase  In  Its  ability  to  contract  for  plan- 
ning studies  to  develop  the  methodology  to 
evaluate  safeguards  measures  for  private  In- 
dustry as  a  total,  balanced  system,  to  ac- 
celerate efforts  to  devise  and  prove  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  contlnuoTis  Inventory  system  for 
special  nuclear  material  and  to  analyze  in- 
dividual facilities  to  determine  their  vulner- 
ability to  diversion  or  sabotage. 

All  those  attending  the  meeting  agreed  that 
the  restoration  of  these  Items  repre.sented 
an  essential  minimum  response  to  re.store 
perspective  to  an  authorization  reque.st 
which  was  severely  unbalanced  by  the  OMB 
cuts.  In  addition,  all  those  present  agreed 
that  the  original  A.E.C.  request  had  been 
both  sound  and  needed  and  concurred  in 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  and  prompt  re- 
view of  those  items  which  are  not  now  in- 
cluded in  the  FY  1975  supplemental  author- 
ization. These  Included,  Tor  the  General 
Manager's  program,  authorization  for  in- 
creased effort  in  plant  protection,  communi- 
cations, material  control  and  accountability, 
and  detection  and  response  capability.  This 
autiiorization  would  have  supported  accel- 
erated research  and  development  (for  exam- 
ple, the  development  of  hardware  for  plant 
monitoring  and  for  detection  units  for  searcli 
and  recovery  of  lost  material)  and  would  ex- 
tend to  all  relevant  portions  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  the  enhanced  level  of  .security 
which  has  been  called  for  in  a  number  ol 
(jovernmeut  reports:  the  so-called  "Ro-sen- 
taHum  "  report,  transmitted  to  the  A.E.C.  Ll- 
oenising  Division  earlier  this  year  and  the 
GAO  It-ports  of  November,  1973  on  "Iniprove- 
iiip  •',  Nefded   in   the  Program  foa'  liie  Pro- 
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teotion  of  Special  Nuclear  Material "  and  of 
April  12,  1974,  on  "Protecting  Special  Nu- 
clear Material  In  Transit:  Improvements 
Made  and  Existing  Problems".  These  needs, 
which  are  not  adequately  covered  in  the 
present  supplemental,  must  be  given  early 
and  high  priority  consideration  in  the  FY 
1976  A.E.C.  budget. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  $3  million  of 
the  funding  authority  which  wiU  be  re- 
stored to  the  FY  1975  supplemental  appro- 
priation win  go  to  the  AECs  Regulatory 
Division.  As  I  noted  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Pastore  on  September  12,  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  Director  of  Regulation  has  not  had 
adequate  resources  to  acquire  the  analytical 
staff  and  to  contract  for  studies  vihlch  are 
needed  to  develop  a  full  systems  analysis  of 
the  problems  which  that  Division  will  face 
when  significant  amounts  of  strategic  nu- 
clear material  will  be  flowUig  in  private  chan- 
nels beyond  direct  government  control. 

According  to  the  "Generic  Environmental 
Statement  on  the  Use  or  Recycle  of  Plu- 
tonium in  Mixed  Oxide  Fuel"  (OESMO)  re- 
port, the  amount  of  strategic  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  private  hands  because  of  projected 
expansion  in  light-water  reactor  capacity  will 
exceed  total  domestic  strategic  nuclear  ma- 
terial for  all  other  non-mllltary  uses  In  the 
early  1980's.  Well  before  this  point.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  have  completed  the  systems  design, 
cost/benefit  analyses  and  standards  and 
licensing  criteria  development  which  will 
guide  the  A.E.C.  in  the  regulation  of  this 
flow.  I  expect  the  FY  1976  AEC  request  to 
Include  a  substantial  upgrading  of  this  effort 
by  the  Director  of  Regulation  to  continue 
and  enhance  the  programs  whlcn  are  behig 
initiated  as  a  result  of  the  additional  au- 
thority Included  In  the  FY  1975  supplemental 
appropriation  at  my  request. 

The  management  of  nuclear  safeguards 
issue  will  be  under  close  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress  In  the  years  hnmediately  ahead.  I 
expect  that  the  AEC  wUl  nake  an  un- 
equivocal commitment  to  bring  the  risk  to 
the  public  from  safeguards  problems  down, 
at  a  minimum,  to  the  level  of  risk  associated 
with  the  operation  of  Individual  nuclear 
power  plants. 

As  you  know,  nuclear  energy  has  a  tre- 
mendous potential  to  provide  a  clean  and 
relatively  inexpensive  alternative  source  of 
energy  to  ease  our  dangerous  dependence  on 
expensive  and  non-renewable  fossil  fuels.  Re- 
cently, the  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
creasing our  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum  has  heightened  interest  In  ex- 
panding U.S.  nuclear  generating  capability. 
Yet  persistent  doubts  about  the  public  risks 
associated  with  widespread  utilization  of  nu- 
clear fission  to  produce  electricity  and  also 
abotit  the  management  of  domestic  nuclear 
power  program  In  general  have  slowed  the 
realization  of  this  potential.  Unless  these 
doubts  can  be  finally  resolved,  this  poten- 
tial may  be  significantly  delayed  or  even 
lost.  In  particular,  a  failure  to  adequately 
assess  and  prepare  for  the  dangers  which 
could  flow  from  inadequate  safeguards  for 
the  domestic  nuclear  fuel  cycle  could  place 
serious  obstacles  In  the  path  leadhjg  to  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  The  time  to  accelerate 
our  efforts  to  analyze  and  remove  these  ob- 
stacles Is  now,  before  serious  roadblocks  arise. 
I  believe  that  the  A.E.C.  must  respond  to 
this  need  on  a  priority  basis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henrv  M.  Jaikson. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguLshed  Senator  to  give 
us  full  information  or  substantial  Infor- 
mation as  to  just  what  these  funds  will 
be  used  for.  How  are  they  to  be  used? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Three  million  dollars 
of  the  funds  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
miission,  which  is  to  work  out  a  set  of 


standards,  i-ules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern tlie  movement  and  handling  of  the 
output  from  civilian  nuclear  power  re- 
actoi-s — principally  Plutonium— so  that 
this  material  will  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  not  fall  into  unauthorized 
hands. 

We  have  all  heard  the  rather  horren- 
dous stories  of  the  possibility  of  terror- 
ists getting  control  of  strategic  nuclear 
material. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  ask  if  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  safe  transpor- 
tation of  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  It  involves  safe 
transportation,  safe  management. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  security. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  security.  This  is 
exactly  what  it  will  do  and,  as  I  say.  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
unanimously  agreed  to  this.  Of  course, 
this  $5  million  would  be  subject  to  the 
authoiization  by  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  authorization 
has  not  yet 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  approved 
and  It  is  on  the  calendar,  I  believe.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  Jomt  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  this  fund  just 
available  for  the  remainaer  of  the  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  restores  30  percent  of  the  oi-iginal 
amount  reque.'-tcd  by  the  Director  of 
Regulation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  will  be  a  continuing  fund? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  An  annual  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Right.  There  may  be 
some  cuts,  hopefully.  They  will  need  ini- 
tially funds  for  hardware  to  monitor  the 
materials  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson).  Has  all  time  been  yielded? 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  time  yielded 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  in- 
sert the  following: 
Stake  Housing  Finance  and  DEVEOPMENr 

AOENtlES 

For  grants  to  State  housing  finance  or  de- 
velopment agencies  as  authorized  by  section 
802  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  "* 
unanimous    con.sent    that    the    distin- 
guLshed    Senator     from     Maine     (Mr. 
MusKiE>     appear    as    a    cosponsor    of 
amendment  No.  1963. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  appropriate  the  $50  mil- 
lion of  contract  authority  that  Is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1975  for  pm-poses  set 
forth  in  section  802  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974,  which 
was  signed  into  law  last  August  22. 

Section  802  Is  strongly  supported  by 
tl:e  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
the  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 
Section  802  provides  new  authorities 
that  are  designed  to  Eissist  State  housing 
and  development  agencies  in  raising 
funds  for  their  programs  through  the  is- 
suance of  taxable  obligations  in  the  pri- 
vate money  market.  It  is  also  intended  to 
encourage  those  agencies  to  make  great- 
er use  of  taxable  rather  than  tax-exempt 
bonowings  in  financing  their  programs, 
which  is  In  line  with  the  administration's 
preference  that  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  use  that  form  of  fi- 
nancing. 

This  appropriation  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  initial  funding  so  tliat  this 
new  section  802  program  can  be  moved 
promptly  into  operation. 

At  the  present  time.  State  agencies 
raise  their  money  by  floating  tax-exempt 
bonds  and  use  the  proceeds  of  these 
bonds  to  make  mortgage  loans  at  below 
market  Interest  rates.  By  immediately 
implementinj.  section  802  programs 
State  housing,  finance,  and  development 
agencies  will  have  additional  financial 
muscle  to  stimulate  housing  production 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  just  use  this 
occasion  to  read  a  UPI  report  which  just 
appeared  on  the  wire  which  states: 

Washington. — Housing  starts  in  October 
clipped  to  their  lowest  level  in  nearly  five 
years,  the  Census  Bureau  s>aid  today. 

Starts  were  estimated  at  1.124  miilion  units 
at  an  adjusted  annual  rate.  It  was  the  lowest 
."lince  1.085  million  i\nUs  in  January  1970. 
"I  think  it  will  be  a  long  and  cold  winter 
for  us,"  said  Michael  Sumichrast,  chief 
eco)iomlst  for  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  Siunichrast  said  he  expected 
luiemployment  in  the  building  trades  to  rise 
from  its  cun-ent  12.2  per  cent — more  than 
double  the  national  rate — to  about  IG  per 
cent  by  January. 

The  Census  also  said  perinit.s  for  new  con- 
struction for  homes,  duplexes  and  apart- 
ments plunged  to  an  annual  adjusled  rate 
of  802,000.  The  lowest  since  December  1966. 
when  the  annual  adjusted  rate  was  743,000. 
Sumichrast  said  the  new  data  is  "pretty 
much  what  we  expected.  It's  going  to  be  an- 
other four  or  five  months  of  the  same  but 
we  think  it  is  Just  about  to  le.el  oiT  at  a  rate 
of  about  i  million  vmiis.  " 

I  think  it  clearly  illustrate.s  the  disas- 
tious  circumstances  that  exist  in  housing 
in  this  Nation  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  its  report  on  this  bill,  expressed 
.sharp  disappointment  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  not  moved  more  quickly  toward 
launching  this  new  program  and  initiat- 
ing a  request  for  this  needed  start-up 
funding.  It  called  upon  the  Department 
to  move  ahead  full  speed.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse what  the  committee  said. 

For  reasons  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment, 
I  .un  urging  that  'he  Congress  provide 


this  essential  funding  for  section  802 
now.  so  that  early  commencement  of  this 
program  will  not  be  delayed  because  of 
the  time  that  could  later  be  required  in 
order  to  complete  action  on  an  appro- 
priation. 

There  is  one  tiling  that  should  be  made 
clear  at  the  outset  about  this  proposed 
appropriation.  This  appropriation,  un- 
like most  others,  is  expected  to  result  in 
net  revenues  to  the  Federal  Government, 
rather  than  net  expense.  In  short,  it  will 
have  a  positive  rather  than  negative 
long-tei"m  budgetary  Impact.  The  appro- 
priation is  to  be  used  for  Federal  interest 
differential  payments  of  up  to  33 '3  per- 
cent of  the  interest  payable  on  bonds 
and  other  obligations  which  State  agen- 
cies elect  to  issue  on  a  taxable  rather 
than  tax-exempt  basis.  When  a  State 
agency  issues  a  taxable  obligation  sup- 
ported by  such  interest  differential  pay- 
ments, rather  than  a  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tion, the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
estimates  that  the  additional  tax  rev- 
enues that  the  Federal  Government  will 
realize  on  the  taxable  obligation  will  ex- 
ceed the  interest  differential  outlays  by 
roughly  20  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  differential 
payment  authority  for  which  this  appro- 
priation will  be  used,  section  802  also  au- 
thorizes Federal  guarantees  of  taxable 
obligations  issued  by  State  housing  and 
development  agencies  when  the  proceeds 
will  be  used  for  programs  to  revitalize 
slum  areas  or  to  provide  housing  that  is 
needed  to  support  such  programs.  These 
two  authorities  may  be  used  either  in- 
dependently or  in  com'Mnation. 

State  agencies  that  are  eligible  under 
section  802  are  principally  engaged  in  fi- 
nancing housing  for  low,  moderate,  and 
middle  income  families  as  well  as  in 
broader  development  programs.  They 
are  an  outstanding  example  of  the  kind 
of  assumptio.n  of  responsibility  by  States 
in  these  fields  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  long  been  encouraging. 

These  State  agencies  finance  their 
I^rogiams  not  with  appropriations  but 
with  funds  they  raise  through  borrow- 
ings in  the  private  capital  market.  Sec- 
tion 802  is  intended  to  help  them  finance 
their  programs  by  enabling  them  to  offer 
their  bonds  not  only  in  the  tax-exempt 
market  but  also  in  the  much  larger  tax- 
able market. 

There  are  now  some  30  Gtates  which 
have  State  housing  finance  or  develop- 
ment agencies.  Another  four  or  five  are 
actively  considering  the  creation  of  such 
agencies. 

Seven  or  eight  of  tliese  agencies  are 
well  established  and  have  been  fully 
operational.  Most,  however,  were  created 
during  the  past  5  years  and  were  just 
moving  toward  full  scale  operations 
when  they  were  hit  by  the  moratorium 
on  Federal  housing  assistance  that  was 
imposed  by  the  administration  in  Janu- 
ary of  1973. 

These  State  housinp  piograms  were 
iovrely  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  mora- 
torium. Now  that  the  moratorium  has 
ended  with  the  enactment  with  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  they  find  themseh'es  faced 
with   the   extremely   tight    money   and 


credit  market  which  can  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  raise  the  needed  capital 
at  an  acceptable  cost. 

Although  many  of  these  State  agen- 
cies are  relatively  new.  and  despite  the 
problems  of  the  moratorium  and  the 
credit  squeeze,  these  agencies  have  al- 
ready come  to  play  a  major  role  in  pro- 
viding m-gently  needed  housing  for  the 
lower  income  famiUes  of  our  Nation. 

Tliese  agencies  have  already  developed 
some  150,000  units  of  housing,  repre- 
senting an  aggi-egate  investment  of 
roughly  $4.4  billion.  They  produced  29 
percent  of  all  of  the  housing  that  was 
developed  under  the  section  236  program 
during  tlie  past  5  years.  As  you  know, 
that  was  the  period  of  highest  production 
of  lower  income  housing  in  om*  Nation's 
histoi-y. 

Along  with  this  production  record, 
they  have  earned  a  reputation  for  ef- 
fective professional  management  of  their 
programs,  for  producing  good  quaUty 
housing  that  is  well  managed  and  main- 
tained, and  for  responsiveness  in  meet- 
ing local  needs  for  housing  and  for  the 
preservation  of  neighborhoods  that  are 
threatened  with  decay. 

Tliese  State  agencies  now  have  aggre- 
gate borrowing  authorizations  of  over 
$11  billion.  If  these  authorizations  are 
put  to  use,  this  could  do  much  to  help 
ease  the  current  drought  on  mortgage 
money  for  low-cost  housing  and  indeed 
for  virtually  all  housing. 

Tlie  funds  that  State  agencies  could 
laise  with  the  assistance  of  this  appro- 
priation would  be  sufficient  to  finance 
the  construction  of  approximately  60.000 
units  of  housing — roughly  one-third  the 
total  amount  of  lower  income  housing 
that  was  produced  in  this  Nation  in  1973. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
back  in  the  business  of  providing  assist- 
ance for  lower  income  housing,  HUD  has 
made  clear  that  it  expects  these  agencies 
to  play  an  even  larger  role  in  carrying 
out  the  future  Federal  housing  assistance 
program.  To  do  this,  these  agencies  must 
be  able  to  raise  the  capital  that  they 
need  for  loans  for  housing  tliat  is  also 
to  be  assisted  by  Federal  subsidies.  Sec- 
tion 802,  if  it  is  promptly  funded  and 
implemented,  can  be  of  immediate  help 
to  them  in  obtaining  this  needed  capital 
so  they  can  do  tlieir  part  in  translating 
the  new  Federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
gram into  early,  substantial  production 
of  desperately  needed  housing. 

I  hardly  need  emphasize  here  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  about  a  prompt  re- 
sumption of  housing  production  to  meet 
the  needs  of  lower  income  families — as 
well  as  to  give  a  boost  to  our  severely  de- 
pressed home  construction  industry. 

We  are  concerned  both  about  the  dual 
problem  of  inflation  and  of  recession. 
More  particularly,  the  increa.se  in  job- 
lessness. 

Now.  we  are  going  to  sit  in  thi.s  body 
and  talk  about  public  service  jobs  in  the 
time  of  recession.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
why  not  go  ahead  and  put  the  money 
into  housing  without  resorting  to  that? 
Why  not  put  it  in  those  areas  of  Gov- 
enmient  involvement  wliich  of  them- 
selves produce  jobs?  Certainly,  nothing 
produces  nioi-e  jobs  than  the  housing 
industry,  not  just  construction  of  that 
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particular  unit,  but  the  ripple  effect  it 
has  upon  so  many  other  areas  of  the 
economy. 

Construction  starts  on  lower  income 
housing  hav^  sagged  almost  60  percent 
below  the  previous  annual  level — down 
from  427,000  units  in  1970-71  to  roughly 
1 80.000  units  in  1973. 

That  is  a  sad  commentary  on  a  Con- 
t.'CSo-,  on  a  nation,  on  its  people,  that 
made  a  commitment  to  a  decent  roof 
over  evei-y  American's  head. 

Tliat  is  a  much  sharper  di'op  than  the 
severe  4.5-pei-cent  decline  In  overall 
housing  production  during  that  period, 
and  means  that  the  poor  are  bearing  a 
disproportionately  heavy  share  of  the 
burden  of  the  recession  in  housing,  as, 
hideed,  they  do  in  the  recession  v,ith 
eveiything  else. 

Tills  is  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies is  great  and  gixiwlng.  A  recent 
Harvard-MIT  study  found  that  13  mil- 
lion families,  20  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican families,  cannot  afford  decent 
housing  In  the  present  market. 

Small  wonder  we  have  a  i-ecession.  I 
would  Like  to  know  what  we  are  doing  of 
a  positive  nature  in  this  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  hoping  that  In 
time  itself  our  economic  problems  will 
work  themselves  out. 

On  top  of  this,  tlie  annual  rate  of 
formation  of  new  households  that  need 
housing  is  up  60  percent  oxer  the  rate  of 
the  sixties. 

The  di-op  hi  housing  construction  has 
of  course  conti'ibuted  heavily  to  the  un- 
employment rate  of  over  11  percent  in 
the  housing  and  construction  industi-y, 
almost  double  the  overall  national  rate, 
and  to  the  rapidly  growuig  number  of 
failures  among  businesses  m  that  indus- 
try. 

When  tiiis  matter  was  brought  up  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Lynn  of  HUD  indicated  that  he 
was  sympathetic  to  section  802,  but  tliat, 
since  HUD  had  not  proposed  this  provi- 
sion, they  wanted  to  study  it  before  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  requesting  funds  and 
stalling  implementation.  I  take  for 
granted  that  the  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  complete  the  work  necessai-y  to 
launch  the  802  program,  not  to  consider 
shelving  these  new  authorities  that  have 
just  been  enacted  into  law. 

I  trast  that  HUD  will  now  respond  to 
our  urging  that  it  move  promptly  to  put 
the  section  802  program  into  operation. 
In  this  connection  I  am  informed  that 
the  Council  of  Stato  Housing  Agencies, 
whose  members  are  State  housing  and 
development  agencies,  has  established  a 
v-orking  group  of  experienced  senior- 
level  State  agency  staff  who  stand  ready 
to  assist  HUD  in  any  way  they  can  in 
completing  the  preparations  to  Imple- 
ment section  802. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  the  Council  of  State  Housing 
Agencies  to  Secretary  Lynn,  offeiing  as- 
sistance to  HUD,  be  printed  at  tlxis  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 


Council  or  State  Housing  Agencies, 

Octobers,  1974. 
Re  sectiou   803   of  the   Housing   and   Com- 
munity Development  Act  or  1974. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn, 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington.  DO. 
Deab  Mr.  Ssckxtast:  As  you  know  from 
our  earlier  discussions.  State  bousing  agen- 
cies strongly  urge  that  HUD  proceed  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  put  Into  operation 
the  new  authorities  provided  in  Section  802 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  That  Is  the  section  which 
provides  for  federal  Interest  differential  pay- 
ments and  for  giiarantees,  separately  or  In 
combination,  for  taxable  obligations  Issued 
by  state  housing  finance  and  development 
agencies. 

With  the  present  severe  scarcity  of  capital 
at  acceptable  cost  in  the  money  market.  Sec- 
tion 802  assistance,  by  enabling  State  agen- 
cies to  offer  bonds  not  only  in  the  tax- 
exempt  market  but  also  in  the  far  larger 
taxable  market,  could  be  vitally  Important 
to  State  agencies  during  the  montlis  Im- 
mediately ahead  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
funds  to  resume  their  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  acUvltles  now  that  the 
moratorium  has  ended  v.ith  the  enactment 
of  the  new  Act. 

If  State  housing  agencies  are  to  fulfill  the 
large  role  we  believe  HXJD  envisions  for  them 
in  carrying  out  the  new  Section  8  Leased 
Housing  Assistance  Program — In  converting 
the  new  Section  8  authorities  and  funding 
into  the  early,  substantial  production  of 
greatly  needed  lower  income  housing — those 
agencies  obviously  must  be  able  to  raise 
funds  through  borrowings  at  acceptable  cost 
for  their  loans  for  housing  which  is  also  to 
be  assisted  by  Section  8  subsidies. 

Recognizing  the  heavy  work  pressures  on 
HUD  staff  In  moving  all  of  the  key  elements 
of  the  new  Act  into  early  operation,  we  want 
to  reiterate  the  offer  of  the  CouncU  of  State 
Housing  Agencies  to  be  of  any  assistance  we 
can  In  helping  to  complete  the  essential 
work  of  developing  guidelines,  forms  and  pro- 
cedures needed  to  launch  the  802  program. 
We  have  designated  a  small  working  group 
of  experienced  State  agency  personnel  who 
are  prepailng  for  this  task  and  stand  ready 
at  your  call  or  at  that  of  Assistant  Secretaiy 
Moscow,  who  we  understand  has  been  as- 
signed responsibility  for  the  liUtlal  work  on 
the  802  program. 

To  commence  this  program  It  Is  also  essen- 
tial to  obtain  an  appropriation  of  the  $50 
mlUlon  of  contract  authority  that  is  author- 
ized for  FY  1975  for  Interest  differential 
commitments.  We  again  urge  that  this  ap- 
propriation be  sought  Immediately  In  order 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  delay  In  commencing 
this  program  due  to  the  time  that  may  later 
be  required  to  request  and  secure  enactment 
Oi  this  necessary  Initial  funding. 
Sincerely, 

John  G.  BusNErr. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to  this  ap- 
peal. Secretary  Lj-nn  responds  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

We  are  currently  studying  the  Implica- 
tions of  Section  802  and  soon  expect  to 
make  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  Implemented.  In  a  period  of  extreme 
budget  stringency,  we  must,  of  course,  view 
any  new  program  with  an  extremely  critical 
eye.  If  we  decide  to  proceed,  I  will  be  In 
touch  with  you  in  order  to  obtain  your  groups 
advice  on  the  technical  detail?. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, in  calhiig  for  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  Lynn,  labeled  HUD,  the  De- 
partment of  "No"  Housing.  I  share  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin's  concern  over 
HUD's  unwillingness  to  actively  pursue 
programs  designed  to  provide  a  decent 
roof  over  every  American's  head. 

I  believe,  the  Congress  must  speak  Its 
will  and  tell  the  administration  to  launch 
this  program.  Under  the  procedures  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  if  HUD  cannot 
effectively  expend  these  funds,  they  can 
come  back  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
a  deferral.  But  let  the  Congress  decide, 
not  the  administration  by  executive  fiat 
or  by  no  action.  Secretary  Lsmn's  state- 
ment indicates  a  continued  lack  of  Ini- 
tiative. We  do  not  need  further  study, 
the  Congress  has  studied  this  program. 
We  need  action. 

It  Is  a  good  program.  It  probably  Is 
the  best  of  all  the' programs  In  the  hous- 
ing area. 

To  avoid  delaying  the  immediate  start 
of  the  802  program  as  soon  as  HUD  com- 
pletes its  preparatory  work,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  which  will 
provide  the  initial  funding  that  is  needed 
for  this  program. 

In  conclusion,  Kr.  President,  when  I 
introduced  this  in  the  committee  at  that 
time  the  concern  was  that  we  had  stalled 
out  on  our  housing  commitments.  Now 
we  sit  here,  not  only  with  a  lack  of  hous- 
ing but  in  the  midst  of  a  recession.  As 
one  of  the  resolutions  toward  the  reces- 
sionary aspects  of  our  economic  problems 
I  would  Uke  to  see  a  commitment  to 
housing,  to  mass  transit,  to  positive  pro- 
grams which  not  only  give  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  life  but  create  more  jobs  and  go 
ahead  and  provide  a  higher  income  level 
for  all  Americans. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  pass  this  amendment. 

I  have  never  heard  so  much  rhetoric 
from  the  executive  and  congressional 
branch  over  our  economic  woes  and  not 
one  bit  of  sacrifice  has  been  asked  for. 
Let  us  act  here,  the  Idea  was  good,  the 
authorization  was  adopted.  Now,  just 
because  the  Secretary,  who  has  advo- 
cated nothing  in  the  way  of  creative 
housing  programs  since  he  became  Sec- 
retary, wants  to  study  it  further  is  no 
reason  for  this  body  to  not  act.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  commend  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut  for 
having  offered  this  amendment  and  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  crisLs  situation  wlilch  faces  the  hous- 
ing market  hi  the  country  today,  the 
numbers  of  people  who  are  being  de- 
prived of  decent  housing,  the  housing 
hidustry  which  is  suffering  perhaps  the 
worst  crisis  of  all  time,  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  I  believe  now  approach- 
ing about  13.1  percent,  the  real  estate 
industiy  which  is  suffering,  but,  as  I  said, 
primarily  the  people  who  need  decent 
housing. 

We  in  Congress  many,  many  years  ago 
promised  the  Nation  that  we  would  build 
decent  housing  and  we  would  have  a 
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decent  home  for  every  American.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  lived  up  to  that 
promise  and  to  that  obUgation. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut. 

The  increasingly  important  role  played 
by  State  housing  finance  agencies  in 
providing  low-  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing field  in  recent  years.  Tiirougli  these 
agencies  many  States  have  taken  the 
lead  in  providing  decent  housing  for  their 
citizens. 

In  Massachusetts  our  State  housing  fi- 
nance agency  lias  provided  mortgage 
credit  to  finance  the  construction  of  some 
35,400  housing  imits,  and  these  units  are 
among  the  most  attractive  and  best-built 
housing  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Funds  to  finance  State-aided  housing 
are  in  most  instances  raised  by  the  is- 
suance of  tax-exempt  bonds.  While  this 
has  permitted  States  to  offer  mortgage 
credit  at  below  market  rates,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  income  tax  revenue 
to  tlie  Federal  Government. 

To  avoid  this  revenue  loss  and  to 
broaden  the  market  for  State  housing 
agency  debentures  the  Congress,  in  sec- 
tion 802  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
HUD  to  pay  interest  subsidies  equal  to  33 
percent  of  the  interest  payable  on  tax- 
able obligations  issiied  bv  Stale  agen- 
cies. 

Implementation  of  this  program  will 
result  in  an  initial  outlay  of  some  $50 
million.  However,  tliis  e:;penditure  will 
be  more  than  made  up  by  increased  Fed- 
eral income  tax  revenues  which  will  re- 
sult from  encouraging  State  agencies  to 
issue  taxable  rather  than  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligations. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  disappointed  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  failed  to  request  funding 
for  section  802  in  the  1975  supplemental 
because  it  seems  to  me  tha t  this  progiani 
represents  new  federalism  at  its  best,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  was  saying  in 
his  remarks.  The  States  are  willing  to 
take  an  important  role  in  providing 
housing  assistance,  an  area  where  the 
Federal  Grovernment  has  heretofore  as- 
sumed the  principal  responsibility.  By 
fimding  section  802  the  Congress  wiil 
provide  the  basis  for  a  new  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
both. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Weicker  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Weicker  amendment,  but 
I  do  so  with  a  hea^'y  heart  and  with  real 
reluctance,  because  it  is  an  amendment 
that  has  a  lot  of  merit.  There  have  been 
no  hearings  on  this  amendment.  There 
is  no  record  on  the  amendment.  There 
«as  really  no  opportunity  for  HUD  to 
testify  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

When  the  Secretary  of  HUD  came  up 
to  testify  on  the  supplemental  bill,  I 


asked  him  about  this  specific  program. 
He  said  he  simply  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity because  of  the  short  time  that 
had  occurred  since  August,  when  we 
passed  the  basic  legislation,  to  develop 
the  regulations  apd  to  be  able  to  move 
ahead. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  the  section  802 
program  is  a  good  program.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  will  help  to  get  some  housing 
constructed.  But  HUD  is  contending  that 
section  802  raises  several  questions  which 
first  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can 
be  implemented. 

It  emphasizes  that  the  statutory  pro- 
visions are  quite  flexible  on  the  guar- 
antee; that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  100- 
percent  guarantee,  and  that  there  could 
be  sharing  of  the  risk  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government. 
HUD  feels  tliat  it  will  have  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  these  options  be- 
fore making  any  decision.  It  feels  that 
the  statute  should  be  carefully  studied 
prior  to  implementation  and  thus  It  has 
not  requested  any  funds  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  been  very  critical 
of  HUD.  as  the  Senator  Irom  Connecticut 
has  said.  I  have  been  as  critical,  I  think, 
as  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
tliey  have  dragged  their  feet  inexcusably 
on  much  of  the  public  assistance  liousing. 
oil  the  235  and  236  program,  the  public 
housing  program,  and  others,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  tragedy  for  om-  country.  But  here 
is  a  case  where  HUD  can  properly  say 
that  they  have  not  had  adequate  time. 
By  reasonable  time,  I  mean  that  I  would 
expect  the  budget  estimate  to  fund  sec- 
tion 802  either  in  the  regular  1976 
budget  or  in  the  first  supplemental  bill 
that  is  taken  up  by  the  Congress  when 
we  return  in  January. 

I  believe  that  an  appropriation  at  tliLs 
time  is  premature.  If  HUD  does  not  use 
the  time  we  allow  it  to  complete  the 
study,  then  I  promise  tlie  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tliat  I  will  support  fund- 
ing of  section  802  in  the  next  supple- 
mental, whether  or  not  there  is  a  budget 
estimate  for  this  item. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  support  this  pro- 
sram.  but,  as  I  say,  it  is  unfair  in  this 
case  to  expect  HUD  to  come  forward 
witli  their  estimate  on  the  program  until 
we  give  them  some  significant  time  from 
the  time  we  enacted  the  basic  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  what  the  administrative  cost 
of  this  $50  milhon  in  grants  would  be? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  good  point.  We  do  not  have  any  idea. 
That  is  one  of  the  very  important  and 
significant  elements  of  information  we 
ought  to  have.  HUD  has  not  been  able  to 
tell  us  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  the  Senator 
estimate  the  average  cost  to  be  of  build- 
ing a  home  today,  shall  we  say  a  $30,000 
home? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $30,000  is  clo.se  to  a 


minimum   cost   in  many   areas   of  the 
country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  with  a  grant  of  $10,- 
000  each,  that  would  provide  grants  for 
5,000  homes,  assuming  there  was  no  ad- 
ditional administrative  cost;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  would  not  be  a 
program  making  grants  for  housing  con- 
struction. This  is  a  guarantee  program 
and  partial  interest  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  would  the  State  do 
with  the  grant? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  grant  would 
provide  not  to  exceed  33  V3  percent  of  the 
Interest  payable  on  bonds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  State  housing  finance 
and  development  agencies,  what  would 
happen  to  them? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliey  would  use  these 
iimds  to  back  up  the  guarantee,  the 
bonds,  that  the  State  would  issue  in 
order  to  engage  in  its  own  housing.  But 
the  State  would  be  responsible  for  liaising 
the  money.  The  State  would  be  respnin- 
sible  for  paying  the  interest.  The  State 
would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  tlie 
program  was  properly  fmided.  All  we  do 
in  this  is  to  provide  a  guarantee  and  some 
interest  subsidy  so  that  they  can  get  a 
lower  late  of  interest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  my  question.  What 
effect  would  it  have  on  the  interest  rate 
on  the  State-guaranteed  bonds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  exactly,  and  it  varies.  But  it  Ls 
significant.  It  is  substantial.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  guarantees,  of  course, 
then  the  banks  and  others  are  able  to  in- 
vest in  a  riskless  security. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  know- 
about  what  the  average  interest  rate  is 
now  for  a  person  building  a  new*  home? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  average  rate 
now  is  about  9.5  to  10  percent  on  the 
mortgage  rate.  This  could  bring  it  down 
by  perhaps  as  much  as  1  percent  or  1.5 
percent.  It  would  be  veiy  significant, 
very  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  that  include  the 
insurance  cost  on  the  loan? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  we  do  not 
have  data  or  testimony  on  that.  I  tliink 
it  would  cover  that  without  any  question, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  much  that  cost 
would  be. 

Ml-.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  a  good  idea,  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  fine  pro- 
gram. I  supported  it  in  committee.  It  is 
a  program  with  gi-eat  merit.  It  is  onlv 
a  matter  of  timing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  stated  that  tlie  new  Con- 
gress is  only  6  or  7  weeks  away,  and 
with  100  new  Members  coming  into  Con- 
gress we  might  be  a  little  premature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Uiank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  vei-y  much.  I  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  .\'ield 
for  a  question? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  win  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  state 
on  the  floor  that  he  is  In  favor  of  this 
approach.  I  think  he  did  favor  this 
approach  in  the  subcommittee,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  well.  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  HXJD  did  iK)t  make  a 
budget  request.  It  Is  a  good  program. 
The  State  agencies  have  become  very 
eflfective.  Would  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  if  we  appropriated  this  money  It 
would  be  an  impetus  for  HUD  to  move? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  will  not  move.  They 
are  emphatic  about  it.  They  will  not  go 
ahead  because  they  say  that  it  will  take 
them  time  to  conduct  their  study.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  could  go  ahead  with- 
out this  appropriation. 

I^et  me  read  what  their  own  finding  Is : 

It  should  be  noted  that  appropriations 
action  Is  not  required  under  the  statute  for 
release  of  contract  authority. 

So  they  could  go  ahead  without  the 
Weicker  amendment  if  they  vianted  to 
do  it.  They  will  not  go  ahead  with  It 
and  they  will  not  go  ahead  without  It. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  question  is.  Do  they 
want  to  go  ahead  with  it?  That  i.s  tlie 
whole  point.  I  ju.st  thought  that  the 
Weicker  amendment  woi:ld  .serve  as  an 
Impetus,  a  catalyst.  We  certahily  need 
it.  The  Senator  and  I  both  know  v,e 
have  had  probleins  with  HUD. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  they  have  said 
they  will  not.  They  have  not  completed 
the  study.  They  have  not  developed  their 
regulations.  I  think  that  what  they  say 
Is  coh-ect:  even  if  we  make  the  funds 
available,  they  will  not. 

we  will  get  the  blame  for  spending 
money,  appropriating  money,  and  we 
will  have  no  program.  From  a  i-ealistic 
or  practical  standpoint,  we  will  accom- 
plish nothing  but  label  the  Senate  as  big 
spenders. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Has  HUD  given  the 
chairman  any  assurances  that  they  will 
ovei-see  the  regulations  and  the  study? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  not  given 
me  that  assurance.  They  have  indicated 
that  they  are  swamped  now  with  pre- 
paring material  for  the  community  de- 
velopment program. 

As  I  have  said,  if  they  do  not  follow 
through  promptly  with  action  In  this 
area,  then  I  will  certainly  be  happy  to 
support  legislation  of  this  kind  within  a 
couple  of  months. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  does  not  witlidraw  his 
amendment,  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  I 
think  it  Is  a  good  amendment,  a  strong 
amendment,  a  sound  amendment,  and 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

However,  in  the  event  that  he  should 
withdraw  it  or  It  does  not  pass — and  I 
hope  that  it  will  pass  when  it  is  put  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate— I  do  hope  that  the 
chairman  will  insist  that  HUD  move  ex- 
peditiously In  their  study  and  promul- 
gation of  the  rules.  I  think  that  this  is  an 
impoi-tant  program,  and  we  need  it.  As 
was  said,  it  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  very  much.  I  thhik 
his  participation  hi  this  debate  i.s  usc- 
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ful.  It  means  we  are  making  legislative 
history  here.  I  am  committed,  fimiW 
committed.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  also  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tujiity  to  speak  about  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Mai-yland,  but  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  is  his  disposition. 

From  what  I  gather,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  would  give 
strong  support. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Comiectlcut 
consider  under  these  circumstances  of- 
fering his  amendment  a  Uttle  later  when 
we  can  assure  him,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
.some  of  us,  of  our  enthusiastic  support? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  I  could  respond 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  As  he  said, 
there  is  just  no  difference  between  he 
and  I  as  to  the  substantive  aspects  of 
what  is  beinp:  offered.  As  he  said,  it  is  a 
matter  of  timing.  But  it  is  exactly  that 
timing  which  I  wish  to  address  myself  to. 
Look,  the  elections  are  over.  We  have 
had  enough  electioneering;  we  have  had 
enough  recesses:  we  have  had  enough 
foreign  trips  around  here. 

While  all  of  this  has  been  going  on,  we 
contmue  to  go  ahead  and  sUde  further 
down  the  hne  when  it  comes  to  jobs. 
Inflation  continues  to  soar. 

Some  day.  somebody  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  had  better  do  something.  There  is 
always  an  excuse  as  to  why  there  is  no 
action,  either  in  the  sense  of  attacking 
inflation  or  the  recession.  Here  we  are. 
What  better  time? 

We  talk  about  timing.  Psychologically, 
what  better  time  to  give  the  coimtry  a 
lift  to  say  that  we  have  come  back  to 
work,  and  we  have  come  back  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  this  Nation.  Certainly, 
two  of  those  problems  are  our  housing 
and  recession-imemployment. 

Mr.  PROX\URE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  whole- 
heartedly add  that  this  is  the  time  we 
ought  to  move  a  sled  length  on  housing. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Senator 
has  made  the  case  of  the  heavy  unem- 
ployment in  housing,  the  idle  resource. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
move  ahead  and  put  people  to  work 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
.vield  another  2  minutes? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  no  matter  how  we  vote  on  this  we 
will  not  get  action  out  of  HUD.  They  have 
made  It  clear  that  they  will  not  act  on  It. 
So  we  do  not  pro\ide  more  jobs  In  doing 
this. 

We  will  pass  legislation  at  the  present 
time,  if  we  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  may  give 
the  appearance  to  some  tliat  action  will 
be  achieved.  But  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
to  those  who  have  watched  HUD  over  the 
years  tliat  this  will  not  have  any  effect  In 
the  housing  area,  will  not  put  anj-body  to 
work,  will  not  provide  more  houses.  If  we 
proceed  a  couple  of  months  from  now, 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  kiiow 
fi-o:a   HUD  what   their  esti.niaie  Is.  to 


know  what  all  the  facts  are.  In  an  orderly 
way,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Issue 
and  have  a  record,  then  I  think  there  Is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  we  will  get 
action. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  respond  by  merely  citing  the  rec- 
ord. There  have  been  no  hearings  on 
this  particular  appropriation,  relative  to 
this  bill,  but  the  entire  concept  and  the 
amount  of  money  itself  have  been  gone 
over  in  detail  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
HUD  people  sitting  there. 

August  was  the  time  of  passage.  All 
summer  long  they  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine this  legislation.  I  recall  going  back 
and  forth  on  this  aspect  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  not  anything  new. 

Now  HUD  says  that  they  need  a  couple 
of  more  months.  They  have  had  since  the 
end  of  the  sunmier  to  review  section  802. 
What  has  happened  to  the  Nation  since 
the  end  of  the  summer?  The  housing  sit- 
uation has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
the  unemployment  situation  Is  getting 
there,  also. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  call  the  shot.  If  HUD  conthiues  to 
ignore  the  directives  of  Congress  then 
the  blame  for  the  recession  sits  on  their 
head.  But  we  will  have  fulfilled  our  com- 
mitment. 

Let  us  be  candid.  The  decluie  in  hous- 
ing did  not  start  with  high  Interest  rates. 
It  really  started  when  we  abandoned  in 
January  1973,  by  virtue  of  the  mora- 
torium, our  commitment  to  a  decent  roof 
over  people's  heads.  People  said  that  we 
can  do  without  that  commitment  be- 
cause it  does  not  affect  middle  income  or 
houshig  for  the  elderly.  Once  we  start 
down  that  road,  it  affects  everybody— 
public,  private,  poor,  middle  hicome.  up- 
per Income. 

We  are  back  here  to  work,  v.e  under- 
stand the  problem  In  houshig,  we  under- 
.stand  the  joblessness,  and  we,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  are  going  to 
make  a  commitment.  Somebody  has  to 
start. 

Seeing  the  way  HUD  operates,  I  do  not 
want  any  more  of  their  studies.  The  en- 
tire concept,  the  entire  fimding,  was 
gone  over  with  HUD  present.  So  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  renew  the  commit- 
ment in  the  best  possible  way.  The  State 
housing  finance  agencies  have  done 
nothing  but  produce  quality  housing  for 
.^Vmericans,  and  I  hope  that  today,  on  our 
first  day  back  at  work,  we  will  recognize 
the  problems  by  making  a  commitment 
of  action. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  does  that,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  brief  quonmi  call,  not 
lasting  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes, 
without  the  time  beuig  chai-ged  against 
either  side. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The   assistant  legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Ml-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  modified  In  line  4,  to  the  extent  that 
the  figure  on  line  4,  $50  milUon  be 
changed  to  $25  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportimity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter further  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As  I  indi- 
cated, none  of  us  is  in  disagreement  as  to 
the  subject  matter  or  as  to  the  objective 
of  this  program. 

We  have  taken  a  significant  step  to- 
day, on  our  first  day  back,  to  attack  these 
twin  problems  of  housing  and  unemploy- 
ment. To  me,  that  is  the  psychological 
boost  which  was  accomplished  on  the 
ground.  It  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  cooperate  with  my  colleagues 
in  achieving  this  particular  goal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Speaking  only  for 
myself.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. I  still  feel  that  it  would  be  more 
orderly  and  sensible  to  wait  a  couple  of 
months.  This  Is  primarily  a  guarantee 
program.  It  Is.  therefore,  a  very  limited 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  a  progiam  that  richly 
merits  support.  It  is  one  that  is  not 
inflationary. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  compromise. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Aeoure/:k>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  focus  for  a  moment  on  an 
Item    in    the   supplemental    appropria- 


tions bill,  which  I  consider  of  particular 
importance.  That  item  Is  the  Initial 
funding  for  the  new  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy — OFPP — in  tiie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

As  you  know,  creation  of  this  office 
was  one  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  which  noted  that  there  was 
a  "void  in  policy  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility" in  the  procurement  field.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  originated  in  the 
Federal  Procurement  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  and  whose  chairman 
worked  diUgently  for  many  months 
to  achieve  the  type  of  viable  coordinating 
mechanism  which  is  so  essential  and  so 
lacking. 

For  years,  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  pretty 
much  gone  its  own  way  in  terms  of  pro- 
curement policy,  spinning  regulation  af- 
ter regulation  to  suit  its  own  needs  with 
little  attention  to  what  other  agencies 
and  departments  were  doing.  The  result 
has  been  a  complicated,  interwoven  web 
of  conflicting  and  confusing  regulations 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  business- 
men, particularly  small  businessmen,  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  Government  con- 
tract. Not  only  are  the  latter  often  dis- 
com-aged  from  seeking  Government  pro- 
curement work,  but  undoubtedly  the 
Federal  Government  suffers  at  times 
from  an  inability  to  obtain  goods  and 
services  at  the  best  rate,  simply  because 
some  businessmen  have  concluded  that 
keeping  abreast  of  and  meeting  the  vari- 
ous procurement  requirements  is  too 
much  trouble. 

I  hope,  consequently,  that  the  office 
funded  by  this  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  these  problems. 
While  there  will  always  be  special  pro- 
curement cases,  which  require  their  own 
particular  procedures,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  new  office  will  be  able  to  bring  some 
standardization  and  coordination  to  the 
more  general  procurement  activities — to 
the  benefit  of  both  the  Government  and 
the  businessman. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  new  procurement  office  will  be  a 
small  office — we  are  not  out  to  create  a 
new  bureaucracy,  but  we  are  out  to  create 
an  important  office  and  one  that  will  be 
able  to  provide  guidance  ana  systema- 
tization  in  an  area  where  it  is  greatly 
needed. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AND  DESIG- 
NATING PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Symington  is  recognized  on  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  ft  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  H.R.  16900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  mintues, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  period 
the  Senate  will  resiune  the  consideration 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  16900. 

Approximately  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  386,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Debate 
thereon  will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  and 
will  be  equally  divided.  In  all  likelihood, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  Other  roll- 
call  votes  are  anticipated  on  amendments 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  it  looks  as  though  we  will  have  sev- 
eral rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  urban  mass  transportation 
bill  be  taken  up  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  has  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  the  intcnUon  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  untU  the  hour  cf 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to;  and  at 
5:16  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, November  19,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  18,  1974: 

DXPABTMENT    OP    STATE 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  of  Callfcwnia.  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, vice  Wimam  J.  Casey. 

Leonard  P.  Walentynowicz.  of  New  York, 
to  be  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular   Affairs,  Department  of   State. 

Frank  C.  Carlucci,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Serrlce  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Portugal. 

The  Judiciary' 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice 
J.  Joseph  Smith,  retired. 

Joel  M.  Plaum,  of  lUinois.  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the   northern   district   of  Illiuoia- 
vice  PhUlp  W.  Tone,  elevated. 
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Department  of  Justice 
StaiUey  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for   the   term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment) 

The    JtTDlClARY 

John  F.  Gerry,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
di.strtct  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jer- 
.scy  vice  James  A.  Coolahan,  retired. 

Edward  N.  Cabu,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.o.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pciuisylvunta  vice  John  Morgan  ,  Davis, 
reared. 

Juan  R.  Torruella  del  Valle.  of  Puertio  Rico. 
lo  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  ol" 
Puerto  Rico,  vice  Hiram  R.  Cancio,  resigned. 
Department  of  Jitstice 

D.  Dwayne  Keyea,  of  Calitornia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Peter  C.  Dorsey,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Stewart  H.  Jones, 
resigned. 

Earl  J.  Sllbert,  of  the  Dislrlct  of  Columbia, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  Harold  H.  Titus.  Jr.,  resigned. 

John  L.  Briggs,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S;  attor- 
ney for  the  middle  district  of  PlorWa  for 
I  he  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

David  C.  Mebane,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
.sin  for  the  term  of  4  years  \  ice  John  O.  Olson, 
resigned. 

Franlc  X.  Klein,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshall  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  tlie  term  of  4  years,  \ice 
George  E.  Tobin,  term  expired. 

Kenneth  M.  Link,  8r.,  of  MLssourl,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Edwprd  S.  King,  of  New  Yorlc.  to  be  U.S. 
niai'shal  for  the  western  district  of  New  York 
lor  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

James  R.  Diu'ham,  Sr.,  of  North  Carol  hia. 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
James  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Jose  A.  Lopez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  l>e  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Marshall  P.  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

William  E.  Amos,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  ex- 
piring September  30,  1980.  (Reappointment) 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring 
September  30,  1980.  (Reappointment) 
MiKiNC    Enforcement    and    SArcrY 
Administration 

James  M.  Day,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator   of    the    Mining    Enforcement    and 
Safety  Administration.  (New  position) 
National  Library  of  Medicine 

John  William  Kauffman.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents, 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service,  for  a  term  expiring  Augtist  3,  1977, 
vice  William  O.  Baker,  term  expired. 

Eddie  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents,  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public 
Health  Service,  for  a  term  expiring  August,  3, 
1976,  vice  Max  Michael,  Jr..  term  expired. 
American  Revolittion  Bicenilnnp^l 
Administration 

Marjorle  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration.  (New 
position.) 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Murray  Saltzman,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  vice 
the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  He&burgh,  re- 
signed. 


Communications  Satellite  Corporation 

Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  until  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  1976,  vice  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  term 
expired. 

Corporation  for  Public  BnoAiKtASTiNO 

Virginia  Duncan,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  March  20, 
1976,  vice  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  resigned. 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcastlnc;  for 
;;ie  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  March  26, 
1978,  vice  Theodore  W.  Braun,  resigned. 

Joseph  Coors,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
March  26,  1980.  vice  Albert  L.  Cole,  term 
expired. 

Lucius  Perry  Gregg.  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tlte  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term 
expiring  March  26,  1980,  vice  James  R.  Kil- 
lian,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Llllle  E.  Herndon,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  26,  1980,  vice  Frank 
Pace,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

John  Whitney  Pettlt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term 
expiring  March  26,  1980,  vice  Robert  S. 
Benjamin,  term  expired. 

Durward  Belmont  Varner.  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Ijoard  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1980,  vice  Jack  J. 
Valentl,  term  expired. 

Office    or    Economic    Opportunity 

Bert  A.  Gallegos,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Oflfice  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
vice  Alvln  J.  Arnett,  resigned. 

Omrt:    op    Management    and    Budget 
Paul  H.  O'Neill,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deptity 
Director   of  tlie   Office  of  Management   and 
Hudget.  (New  position) 

Federal  Council  on  Aging 
Selden  O.  Hill,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Coimcil  on  the  Aging  for  a 
term  of  2  years.  (New  position) 

Federal    Energy    Administration 
Melvln  A.  Conant,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.   (New  position) 
Mississippi  Rivee  Commission 
MaJ.    Gen.   Francis   Paul   Kolsch,    127-03- 
8527,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and  presi- 
dent  of   the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  28  June   1879   (21  Stat. 
37)    (33  use.  6421. 

Wllmer  Richard  Hall,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  9  years,  vice  Frederic  H. 
Kellogg,  resigned. 

N.vrioNAL  Commission  on  LiBRAni>s  and 
Information  Science 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19,  1979: 

Joseph  Becker,  of  California.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Carlos  A.  Cuadra,  of  California.  (Reap- 
])olntmenti 

.John  E.  Velde,  Jr  ,  of  lUnlols.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

National  Council  on  Educational 
Research 

Tlie  follov.'lng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  June  11,  1977: 


Larry  A.  Karlson,  of  Washington,  vice 
James  S.  Coleman,  term  expired. 

Arthur  M.  Lee,  of  Arizona,  vice  Vincent  J. 
McCoola,  term  expired. 

James  Gardner  March,  of  California,  vice 
Vera  M.  Martinez,  term  expired. 

Carl  H.  Pforzhelmer,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  (Re- 
appointment) 

Wilson  C.  Riles,  of  California.  (Reappolnt- 
m»nt) 

N.».TioNAL  Science  Foundation 

Robert  K.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  to  l>e  an 
assistant   director   of    the   National   Science 
Poiuidniion,  vice  Thomas  B.  Owen,  resigned. 
Dlpartment  of  State 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  Por- 
elsn  Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  Consular 
Oincer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Lillie  Levlne,  of  Iowa. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  cla.ss  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Bryce  McGregor  Gerlach.  of  Virginia. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4,  consular 
Officers,  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Louise  Schaffner  Armstrong,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  J.  Degan,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  tlie  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

John  Lhidsey  Addis,  of  Ohio. 

For  promotion  from  Forelgi-.  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  6  to  class  3 : 

Russell  August  LaMantia,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Lann  A.  Malesky,  of  North  Carolina. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Clarke  William  Allard,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  D.  Austin,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

Peggy  Blackford,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  E.  Blanford,  of  Wyoming. 

Robert  A.  Bradlke,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  Lynn  Braibantl,  of  North  Carolina. 

Robert  William  Clarke,  of  Arizona. 

Laurel  M.  Cooper,  of  California. 

Daniel  C.  Gamber,  of  Florida. 

Robert  ,S.  Hagen,  of  Illinois. 

James  Henry  Hall,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  J.  Harris,  of  Louisiana. 

Frederick  Loren  Henneke,  of  Texra^ 

John  C.  Holzman,  of  Hawaii. 

Rodney  L.  Huff,  of  Maryland. 

Joel  Gerard  Imp,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dennis  Coleman  Jett,  of  New  Mexico. 

Douglas  Hugh  Jones,  of  California. 

Ronald  K.  Klrkpatrick,  of  WLsconsin. 

William  Karl  Krauss,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  K.  Landers,  of  California. 

Gary  Larsen,  of  California. 

Michael  S.  Lucy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Anthony  Lutkoeki,  of  Pennsylvania 

Peter  J.  Lynn,  of  Maryland. 

Eugene  Michael  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 

Jeter  J.  Lynn,  of  Maryland. 

Eugene  Michael  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  E.  McCarthy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

J.  Diane  Ballard  McClcllan,  of  California. 

Douglas  L.  McElhaney,  of  Michigan. 

John  P.  McOulness,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  John  McLauijhlin.  Jr.,  of  New 
York. 

Robert  G.  Melson.  of  Texas. 

Edward  Wayne  Merry,  of  Oklahoma. 

Michael  D.  Metelits,  of  California. 

Michael  W.  Michalak,  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

Thomas  W.  Ossola,  of  Colorado. 

William  Allen  Pierce,  of  Georgia. 

Nicholas  H.  Riegg,  of  California. 

David  Snyder  Robins,  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  M.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvanl*. 

Nell  Edv.'ard  Silver,  of  Virginia. 
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Karl  H.  Sprlck.  of  California. 

Kaarn  Jayne  Weaver,  of  Ohio. 

Dean  L.  Welty.  of  Indiana. 

Jeffrey  S.  White,  of  California. 

Gerald  J.  Whitman,  of  California. 

Gerard  P.  Wilson,  of  New  York. 

Walter  James  Woolwine.  of  West  Virginia. 

Gerald  A.  Wunsch,  of  Indlarut. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Senice  lufor- 
niation  officers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Beverly  C.  Champion,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ronald  J.  Post,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  cla.ss  6.  Consular  Officers,  and  secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America: 

Jerry  Lynn  Drew,  of  Illinois. 

George  P.  Haas,  of  New  York. 

PrlsclUa  K.  Rlchtmyer,  of  New  York. 

Layton  Ross  Russell,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Earl  VVatkLns.  Jr.  of  Tennessee. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  to  class  7 : 

Jeffrey  J.  Buczacki.  of  Connecticut. 

Frederick  Bishop  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Robert  L.  Craven,  of  California. 

Charles  GUman  Currier,  of  New  York. 

Robyn  M.  PaclneiU.  of  nunote. 

Michael  Daniel  Foley,  of  California. 

Kenneth  Richard  Hedstrom.  of  Califom'  . 

Janet  L.  M.  Henneke,  of  Texas. 

John  Victor  Lubar,  of  New  York. 

Nancy  E.  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  T.  Sikes.  of  Alabama. 

Robin  Lane  White,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officer  of  class  8  to  class  7: 

J.  Brooics  Specter,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7.  Consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

David  Michael  Adanison   of  MassachtfJet's 

William  Howard  Barkell,  of  Aiizona. 

Clifford  George  Bond,  of  New  Jer5ey. 

John  W.  Bowen  TV.  of  Virginia. 

Frank  Dietrich  Buchholz.  of  New  York. 

Frederick  Nicholas  George  De  Marzo,  oi 
New  Jersey. 

James  Michael  Derham  of  the  District  oi 
Columbia. 

Theodore  Felfer.  of  Maryland. 

Reed  J.  Fendrlck.  of  Virginia. 

Mary  Christina  Flnrow.  of  Callforiil<>. 

Ernest  J.  Fischer  II.  of  Indiana. 

Richard  V.  Fisher,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Frasure.  of  West  Virginia. 

Edward  Michael  Harkness,  of  Peiinsrl- 
vanla. 

E.  Mason  Hendrlckson,  Jr.,  of  Marj-land. 

J.  Douglas  Koelemay.  of  South  Carolina. 

Kenneth  H.  Kolb.  oi  Maryland. 

Joseph  C.  Kramer,  of  Ohio. 

Alfred  M.  Lehn,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  Craig  Lemmon,  of  Virginia. 

Marshall  F.  McCallle.  of  Virginia. 

Dennis  A.  Michaud,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  N.  Morris,  of  New  York. 

Larry  C.  Napper,  of  Texas. 

Don  Paarlberg,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  W.  Prlngle,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  E.  Roddy,  of  Michigan. 

Carol  Lyrm  Rose,  of  Tennessee. 

Gregg  A.  Rubinstein,  of  Illinois. 

John  Michael  Sbelton,  of  California. 

Herbert  S.  ThiMnas  m,  of  Georgia. 

Peter  S.  Wood,  of  California. 

John  Joseph  Ziolkowski.  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8,  Constilar  Officers,  and  secretaries 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
Siates  of  America: 

William  J.  Breucick,  of  Missouri. 
Tlicmas  Hubbard  Caswell  III,  of  Virginia. 
Lana  C.  Chumley,  of  Texas. 
Joni  L.  Davidson,  of  California. 


James  .'V.  Derrick,  of  Iowa. 

Jolin  R.  Dinger,  of  Iowa. 

Stephen  C.  Engelken,  of  Oiiio. 

James  D.  Hansen,  of  New  Mexico. 

William  F.  Loekot,  of  Washington. 

James  E.  Overly,  of  Colorado. 

Stephen  A.  Schlaikjer,  of  Massachusetts. 

Don  Kenneth  Sowers,  of  Virginia. 

James  E.  Tobin,  of  Iowa. 

John  W.  Vessey  III,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  R.  West,  of  Kansas. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  Con- 
sular Officers  and  secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ici: 

Robert  D.  Aitken.  of  Virginia. 

James  D.  Anders,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

Anthony  Arnold,  of  Maryland. 

Benjamin  F.  Ayers.  of  Virgtola. 

William   B.   Carleton.   of   Virginia. 

WUllam  E.  Cavan,  of  California. 

Martin   W.   Cooper,   of  Maryland. 

Michael  R.  Davidson,  of  Virginia. 

John  William  Davis,  of  Maryland. 

James  M.  Devlin,  of  the  District  of  CoU-ni- 
blf». 

Bernard  J.  Dougherty,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Charles  R.  Emmllng,  cf  Virginia. 

James  I.   Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina. 

Emily  M.  Gilhooley.  of  New  York. 

Keith  M.  Gwjti,  of  New  Jersey. 

Howard  P.  Hart,  of  Virginia. 

Gordon  E.  Hill,  of  Oliio. 

Kenneth  L.  Hurley,  of  Virginia. 

Larry  G.  Jarrett,  of  Maryland. 

Arthitr  P.  Leonard,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Mallett,  of  California. 

Charles  P.  McCoy,  of  Tennessee. 

Henry  J.  McDermott  III,  of  Nt  a   J,»>--ey. 

Juha  O.  Merikoski,  of  Michigan. 

Maurice  S.  Parker,  of  California. 

Prank  H.  Perez,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  J.  Rop,  of  Virginia. 

Glaus  W.  Ruser,  of  Maryland. 

William  C.  Salmon,  of  Massachusetts. 

David  T.  Samson,  of  California. 

Philip  W.  Snell.  of  Vlrgltila. 

Robert   L.    Spmelll,   Jr.,  of   New   Jersey. 

John  D.  Stranford,  of  Virginia. 

Wmn  L.  Taplin,  of  Virginia. 

Felix  C.  Vargas,  Jr..  of  Washington. 

Michael  J.  Walsh,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Walson.  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries in  the  EKplomatic  Service  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America: 

Alexander  Pirfer,  of  Illinois. 

Ward  D.  Morrow,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  Haven  North,  of  Maryland. 

Kenneth  M.  Rabin,  of  Oregon. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  Con- 
sular Officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

John  H.  Dieffenderfer,  of  New  Jersey. 

Larry  G.  Millspaugh,  of  Colorado. 
In  the  Army 

The  following -named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Henry  Augustine  Mlley.  Jr.,  031-30- 
1192.  Army  of  the  Unitetl  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  tmder  subsection  (a)  cf  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

"Lt.  Gen.  Bernard  William  Rogers,  514-40- 
3091,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

*Lt.  Gen.  John  Joseph  Hennessey,  328-18- 
7044,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 


•Indicates 
Issued. 


ad       Interim      appoiatmen: 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
tlie  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  geveral 

Lt.  General  Welborn  Griffin  Dolvin.  260- 
60-1400,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
l^tneral,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  E.  Greer,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  the  grade  of. 
vice  admiral  within  the  contemplation  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
A  hlle  so  servtag. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion as  a  reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  tlie 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  35  and 
8j7   Title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE    of    the    AIB    FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Akin.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armato,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armistead,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Allan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Elmo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Howard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beal.  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belasco.  Aureo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urunstrom.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buffington,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cagle.  Victor  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  WlUiam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carleno.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Harry  M..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  George  H,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloves,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coliipriest,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constable,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darley,  Vernon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donlgan.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  Laverne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echols,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Elton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrod.  Alvon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshman,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esserman.  Norman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrari,  Norman,  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitts,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frisch.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gail.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geddes,  Dee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gideon,  Wlllard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gies.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giglio,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Gilbert.  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldthwaite,  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greening,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grey,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddad.  Freddie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallock,  GUbert  V.,  030-ia--5873. 
Hammond,  John  S.,  672-20-«982. 
Hansen,  Louie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Carl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedlund,  Don  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heesacker,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jankins.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jicha,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kaufmann,  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  wmum  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse,  John  P.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   f 
1  arsen.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lash,  Melvln  N,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laycock,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        [ 
Leagxie,  Robin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       ] 
Lincoln,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     I 
Lord,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         j 
Luquette,  Sylvere  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Maddlo,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matter,  MUton.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ; 
Mayes,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        j 
McElwee,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 
AlcOann,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
-Mcrdes,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      I 
Mikesell.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.       [ 
MUler,  Harry  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  f 

Mordy,  Burke  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moross,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagahiro,  Jnmes  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needleman,  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neimeth,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   ' 
O'Connor,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ; 
O'Grady,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX] 
Ortiz,  Leopold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Paterson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  CorUie  L.  J.,  137-  14-4717.  T 
Perry,  Kenneth  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         | 
Petersen,  Pred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX.         f 
Pierce,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pieron,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         i 
Pitchford.  John  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,   ] 
Pohlen,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       '. 
Raymond.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      f 
Rlggsby.  Ernest  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Lester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  [ 

Roubadeaux,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 1 
Rufsvold,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  [ 

Ruhnke,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  f 
Ryan.  Paul  \^,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  [ 

Schulte,  Charles  R.,458-18-«808.  f 
Shaddlx,  Jesse  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 
Shankland,  Donn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
Shattuck,  Lewis  W.,  532-30-«264.  i 
Shelton,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 
Simonson,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Sjoblom.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 

Skrobot,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Smearman.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX4 
Smith,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Snow,  Cubbedge,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spessevt,  Daren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streck,  AUred  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Succop,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Taylor,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Irby  D.,  Jr.,  225-.38-0192. 
Terry,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesllk,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theus,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Talmadge  D..  XXX-XX-XXXXJ 
Thompson,  Brent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 
Tillman,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  [ 
Travis,  Lon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Underwood,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Upchurch,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  \ 
Vanhousen,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Victor,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vissotzky,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vizzard,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Voight.  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Weitzman,  Lloyd  8.,  555  20-2556.  i 
Wendt,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Williams,  Wesley  B.,  25.'>-  28-2907.  | 
Wilson.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Wiiislow,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Won.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Woods,  Cameron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Worjiiet,  Robert  A..  391-20  1014.  I 
Wfutman.  Robert  A..  507  20-2799.  i 
V'ritigle,  Paul  A..  188-22  8941.  [ 

X>tl)l.  Phillip  H  .  100-16  5168.  j 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Raggett,  Jimmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Gerard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Llvy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crotty,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Gerald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
isable.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symes,  David  L.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wild,  Philip  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Hungerford,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesller,  Elmer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  James  E  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shervhelm,  Myron  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

.Schechtcr,  Eliot,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUvernall,  William  I.,  Jr.,  108-20^6881. 
Wahle,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wingert,  Robert  I.,  50a-36-2978. 
Yarlngtou,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NDBSE   CORPS 

Baukus,  Doun  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bremer,  Dorothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofstrom,  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macarls,  Lorraine  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley,  Ethel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Couch.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill,  Stanley  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noggle,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCE    CORPS 

Goldner,  Teresa  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10, 
Uulied  States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

tieiitenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Aamodt,  Clark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acree,  George  W.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  James  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Leland  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addison,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Afflerbach,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alder,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allee,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allln.son,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  414—46-6452. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  D.,  214—40-9476. 
Anderson,  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  WUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anstine,  Gale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apostaion.  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arndorfer,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.'Vtkinson,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Au.'tin.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.^yers.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babbitt,  Frank  K.,  Jr.,  247-54-42l'0. 
BabUiski,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  Merle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baetz,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bain.  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Marlin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Tliomas  A.,  551-42-O058. 
Ballantyne,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banlck,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett.  Henry  C  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bas-s,  Williamson  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnssett,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battaglia,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bin.er,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckwith,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohuniu,  Otto  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Clarence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Allan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUls.  Waller  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Ronald  J.B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlacKwell,  Eidred  E..  433-J6  5050. 


Blair,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blake,  Daniel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blahe.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bleler,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloodworth,  James  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blum,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blunck,  Kurt  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodenhausen,  Max  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonner,  Otis  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boone,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bouton,  Lloyd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  BUly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen.  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowline,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Denzil  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyette,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brazen,,  Leroy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breitinger,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brimm,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  Elmer  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  WiUiam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broomall,  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Brougher,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broughtou,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Curtlss  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Luther  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brownfleld,  Bird  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brubaker.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruner,  Gordon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruslni,  Audrew  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Deland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant,  Ray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bublitz,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btmch,  Clyde  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunting,  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnfleld,   Watson   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurrLs,  Darrel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burshnick.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushong,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain.  Keith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Jimmie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cammack.  Luther  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Duncan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canon,  Truman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantelou,  Louis  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canterbury,  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Kenneth  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnes,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
earns,  Michael  P.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chipman,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chivers,  Edgar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clcchini,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cipra,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockayne,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockrell,  Allen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Earle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Norman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Heudsley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constantlne,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coraine,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosgrove,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotter,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coward.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craw,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crego,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crotty,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dal  ton,  Roy  C,  460-40-^075. 
Dalton,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  George  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles.  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  MUford  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Wayne  E.,  637  24-0036. 
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Dayton,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deerlng,  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degeneres,  Frederick  S.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  Derrel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempster,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detar,  Dean  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devens,  Allyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlck,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickman.  Henry  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Didamo.  Francis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dllger,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillard,  Louis  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Divich,  Chris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreibelbls,  Ryland  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duff,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  j 

Duff,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Duffack,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupont,  Abble  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durband,  Rudolph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutcher.  Barent  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elbling,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUtmann,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls,  Robert  J.,  306-32-^161. 
Ely,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emma,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Fred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Espenshied,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everson,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fall,  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallettl,  Joseph  L..  045-24--4327. 
Fanning,  Francis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farha.  Jimmie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fauser,  Rodney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felmley,  Jerry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenlmore.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Herbert  R  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fincher.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinkelstein.  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finkelstein,  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers.  Jack  L..  237-48  5592. 
Fluty,  William  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Paul  F.,  032-287615. 
Follmer.  William  J  .  483-32  -2351. 
Fortenbury.  John  3..  431-52   2322. 
Fowl.  Alvin  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Bob  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulgham,  Dan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Jerry  G.,  418-44-58G2. 
Fullmer,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furtner,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gable,  Stewart  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasklll,  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatt,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geasland.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Jack  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrow.  Irv  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giancola.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Charley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX      '' 
Gilless.  Alvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillis,  Melvin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillorv.  Bvron  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gindoff,  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glavau,  Anthony  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetze.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Govan.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  Judd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffiths,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grill,  George  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grischkowskv,  Edgar  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guidotti,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haag,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hail,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Alan  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Halsey,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Wallace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansman,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlow,  Giles  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Har\  ell,  Joe  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hashimoto,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Monroe  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn.  Gale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinz,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammings,  Arthur  A..  Jr..  144-22  9883. 
Hennings,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Richard  L.  W.,  55.5-34-891''.. 
Hetrlck,  Bradley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Vaughn  E..  375-30-959.'?. 
Hill,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hine,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Ralph  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofmann,  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllnger,  Wallace  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood .  Arthur  E  ,  293-26-0 1 1 1 . 
Hood,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koran.  Edwin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Howard,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbell,  WUliam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hud.son.  Fred  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Harley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughey,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hume.  Harlan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunn,  Van,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutto.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyndman.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifiand,  Jimmv  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingold.  Harry  W..  243-46-718  7. 
Jackson,  Leslie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Lloyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.son,  Dewey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Edwin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Hansford  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Jones,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalen.  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kan.  Robert  S..  576-28  9125. 
Kater,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanagh,  Robert  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kazilek.  Charles  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keating.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Fred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemler.  Emory  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder,  Morris  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klepper.  Stanley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Robert  W..  512-26  6847. 
Klir.gensmith.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koppin.  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause.  Albert  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreider.  Bruce  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreider.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreiser.  Guy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krejci.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulla.  Vernon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuster.  Ralph  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K\er.  George.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kvle.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landtn.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon.  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford.  WUlard  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laxidlse,  Ernest  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Lynn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeutwTler,  Cooke  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Charles  L..  52430-7743. 
I.ev.is,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light.  Paul  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llske,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Little,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lomax,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luhks,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke,  Guy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukens,  Leland  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunnen.  Ray  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Jerrold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  Jerold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKenzie.  James  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RTalinvernl,  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martino.  Salvatore  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maturo.  Jimmy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaySeld,  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfteld,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAneny.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCausland,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCright.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDaniel,  Morris  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlane.  Larimer  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKennev,  John  S..  48fr  36-6896. 
McLalu.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLawhon,  WUliam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae,  Arlev  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellor,  Thomas  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellott.  Lester  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melone.  Sabato  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meccalf,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzner.  Alexander.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meverholt.  William  H..  375  30-0102. 
MichP.nd,  Normand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Miller,  Clark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Louis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minear.  Leslie  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Jimmie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitri.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Billy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett.  Wlliiam  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohon.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Michael  W..  479  32-8592. 
Morgan,  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Ravmond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miiileu,  Albert  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munsie,  Lawrence.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrrphy,  Crawford  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakano.  Albert  S..  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nanning.  Ronald  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nav.  Gerald  L..  Jr..  376-40-ti308. 
Neese.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Negus.  Kenneth  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  John  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Merle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newbold.  Dale  G..  528-36-48U1. 
NichoLs.  Carl  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norris,  Bc>.sil  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowakowskl,  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlin,  Klyne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuckolls.  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Officer.  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oloison.  Tom  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olver,  Kelsev  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oiborne,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oct.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Welsey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palanek.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parson.".  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Charles  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Psarls.  Samuel  P.,  IV.  2:^6-46-208-1. 
Pearson.  Morris  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pooke.  Cleveland  S..  386-32  1472. 
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Pennington,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perroots,  Leonard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Cllflor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 
Peterson,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelan,  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pink,  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F-ukey,  Frederick  E.,  486^-34-1433; 
Plowden,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  250^8-6191. 
Poa»car,  Jerry  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poore,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       - 
Poorman,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Poppe,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Potter,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXXJ 
Priest,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       - 
Priest,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purkhlser,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     T 
Pyne,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         - 
Rachel,  AUen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph,  Bernard  P.,  434-46-97^0. 
RavLscher,  Norman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawllnson,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reining.  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  577^4-32523. 
Rich,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Jerre  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggert,  Melvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  " 
Ripley,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Robb,  Wesley  E..  5G3^0-0:38.       ^ 
Robb,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     t 
Robbln.?,  Edward  B.,  343-24-6J»o| 
RobUlard,  Donald  P.,  723  -10-6588. 
Robinson.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossmelsl,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX: 
Ruiz,  Carlos  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusMeldt,  John  W.,  50 1-22-8627. i 
Russ,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         -t 
Sanders.  Howard  K.,  460-40-81  PR.i 
Sandvlck,  Rober\-  J..  516-30-009o.4 
Scharf,  Charles  J.,  561-44  5885.      1 
Scheldt,  Richard  J.,  557- :38-3529.  ^ 
Schlldknecht,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Geor^'.e  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ^ 
Schneider,  Stanley  P.,  506-36-194^. 
Schrelber,  Charles  G..  319-28-965^ 
Schuyler,  Danny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
Schwartzman,  Larry,  371 -?2-5420j^ 
Scoggins,  Wilton  E..  245  33-90;0.  i 
Seara,  Tlio  nns  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX.      i 
Sharkey,  Byron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     '^ 
Shaw.  John  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 

Shelton.ChailesE,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 
Sherman,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Shlneman,  Francis  L.,  494-34-750tf. 
Shropshire.  Richard  A.,  47»-34-1017. 
Shuler,  Ellle  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  :' 
Slefken,  Rollln  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Slaimons,  Thomas  N.,  461-52-304^ 
Simpson,  Ora  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Sims,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ? 

Slnnott,  Gilbert  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner.  Hosea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skorepa,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   ^ 
Smith,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        1 
Smith,  Charles  J  ,  Ji-.,  XXX-XX-XXXXt 
Smith,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ^ 
Smith,  Everet  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Frederic  H.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith  Monroe  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Odie,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         T 
Smith,  William  D.,  523^4  -2558.    t 
Snow,  Joe  H..  4 14-48-2802 .  1 

Spalllna.  Marvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Spanbauer,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spicka,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spires,  George  E.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spriggs.  Duane  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen.Fi-ank,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  f 

Stephens,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.^- 
Stewart,  Charles  W.,  404-44-101 1.  4 
Slihl,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  r| 

Stirm.  Robert  L.,  567-3a-1416.         I 
Stlscher,  Walter  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    t 
Stonebunier,  James  J.,  293-26-764|, 
Straek,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton ,  Ray  E. ,  XXX-XX-XXXX .  t 

Stuart,  Floyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Stukel.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX .  $ 
Stun,  Rondall  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Sullivan,  Reuben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
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Sutton,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapman,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarvln,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Leland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Marshall  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trainer,  Maxie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trautman,  Konrad  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uptmor,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urslnl,  Samuel  M.,  375-34-^373. 
Vaught,  Wllma  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlpraio,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlvona,  Alexander  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voorhees,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walts,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wari'iner.  Algernon  S.  II,  006-30-eo46. 
Watson,  Marlon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waxsteln,  Bernard  A.,  Jr.,  126-26  0303. 
Weeais,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendt,  PhUllp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
We.-,t.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\\"h.''.rton.  Browning  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Rober.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Ihomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William-^!,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William.son,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V'llson,  Conrad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Dwight  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wink,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlaslow,  Joe  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winston,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  Albert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wi.sh,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witzel,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfkell,  Wi-yne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Dean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yunk,  Roberi,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlernlckl,  Roljert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      " 
Zimniennan,  Ralph,  078-28  5557. 

CHAPLAINS 

Auer,  Roljert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bause,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  Mack  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Gerard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.'.ngelo,  Salvatoie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flattery,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NUr.SE   CORPS 

Byrnes,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oiirt,  Valerie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDIC.U,    SERVICE    CORPS 

Finn,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottlieb,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolfs,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schussele,  Jerry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soto,  Ca.-Ios  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VrrERINARY    CORPS 

Ziegler,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEnlCAL   SCIKNCE   CORPS 

Curry,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levinson,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadanaga,  John  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  tue  Ant  Force 

Tlie  foUowhig  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  tba  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a),  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  or  THE  AlE  >-OKCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Samuel  E.  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  David  K.  Baunmun,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ,  William  P.  BHnd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Maj.  Wallace  P.  Carson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  John  K.  Chastaln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Everett  W.  Couch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Terrence  P.  Daly,  474-3»-6672. 
Maj.  Richard  D.  Danlell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  E.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Rollin  J.  Deschane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Glenn  E.  Duhs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Ian  J.  M.  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Albert  C.  Emmerich,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Alan  J.  Fick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  P.  Gerber,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  G.  WUltam  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Douglas  G.  Hanks,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  L.  Hanlln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Rodney  R.  H.  Holoos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Jack  D.  Koch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  F.  Laundrle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Edward  S.  Mansfield,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Richard  W.  Manthev.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Lloyd  Q.  Marett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  S.  McMahon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  CecU  F.  Metzger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  William  A.  MlUson,  23&-28-386I. 
Maj.  Loe  E.  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  A.  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Richard  E.  Moss,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Francis  D.  Paluca,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Donald  R.  P/aul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  William  R.  Ricllter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Francis  D.  Rogers,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Lonnie  J.  Slauson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  John  A.  Searle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Robert  D.  Tice,  40*-42-4161. 
Maj.  Genit  J.  Walhouv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MCOICAI.       CORPS 

N'aJ.  Chavies  D.  Kennedy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In   the   Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  State.^, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  .sections  3284  and  3305; 

ARMY      promotion      LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Aarestad,  Jpmes  H.,  473  20-1421. 
Adams,  Dwight  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Earl  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adkins,  Viigll  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.\llgood,  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ambrose,  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Skinner  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  WiUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Arter,  Robert,  294  26-4790. 
Austin,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachus,  Walter  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlngcr,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaiTy,  Ra>Tnond  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Daryle  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty.  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckner,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beddoe,  WUliam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Elbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bice,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrk,  Elmer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolduc.  Luclen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolte,  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bralm,  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Br.andes,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooke,  Stafford  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunune,  Gtinther  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchan,  Earl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunn,  Dudley  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumck,  Emanuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Lloyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron.  David  H.,  09O-23-700J. 
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Campbell,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Herschel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childers,  Charles  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childers,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clause,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corkill,  Harrv  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covach,  John.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Carlisle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craun,  Noel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Albert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creuziger,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Hiram  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  Gregorv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dash,  William  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dashiell,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Reed  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darts,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Harvey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degraf,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delavau,  Patrick  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detherow,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devane,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dews,  Robert  W.,  286  -16  7299. 
Dickson,  Ervin  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicus,  Forest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Digrazia,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillard,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Louis  F.,  164  22-0933. 
Dobbins.  John  P..  251-18  3399. 
Donovan.  James  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dornbush,  Louis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotur",  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doughtle,  Claude  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreisonstok,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebner,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eek,  Lauris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchorn,  WUliam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Einsel,  David  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshelman,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eustls,  Tliomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Lester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrell,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feight,  Victor  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fern,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fessenden,  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finkelstein.  Zaue  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florio,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pljnin,  Allan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forney,  Leslie  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fountain,  Foster  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prandsen,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulmore,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fye,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fvock.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gafford,  Travis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gainey.  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaiter,  Leonce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallivan,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gard,  Robei-t  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gearan,  WUliam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getz,  WUbur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GllUUand,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Russell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goen,  Ira  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  WUllam  H..  230  20-2331. 
Cordon.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gorman,  PaiU  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gow,  Arthxu-  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grange,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grasser,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Thomas  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg.  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Edmimd  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grills,  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grombacher,  Gerd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guth,  Carroll  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney,  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hankins,  Robert  B.,  2XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanline.  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Marcus  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havden,  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Errol  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay\vard,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazelwood,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffelfiuger,  Edwin.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henk,  Flovd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert  Morris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hergert,  LouLs  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hibbs,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiebert,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoev,  Matthew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff",  Wllford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Hugh.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooker.  Robert  W..  410-36  9837. 
Horn.  Clifton  A..  Jr..  461-32-601  1. 
Home,  Carlton  R..  45.5-22-2527. 
Horton.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Norman  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Wallace  H ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huestis,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IngaUs,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irons,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvin,  Darren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackley,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Ernest  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  Gerhard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarvls.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johansen,  Elvind  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  ErUs  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,   Hugh    H.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Malcolm  IJ.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnsrud.  Melvin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jose,  .Mian  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanemoto,  George  K..  575  24-5619. 
Ka&tner,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellar,   Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennev,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiely,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaus,  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluever.  EmU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knauer,  Glenn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler.  John  J.,  Jr.,  072-18  9345. 
Kubby.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labar,  Merwln  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakes.  Cecil  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauderdale,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Burke  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Emmett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  John  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lei^hman.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levitt.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  ewane.  Leonard  L  .  2H-40-08j:i. 


Lewis,  Bennett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  HlUlard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUlard.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood,  KUbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Douglas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lombard,  Reginald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Eldredge  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loper,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louiisbury,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunn,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MackmuU,  Jack  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  WiUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maladowitz.  Raymond    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcom,  Ben  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mancinelll,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Clark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  WiUiam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martino,  Angelo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastorls.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mather,  Linwood  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUiews.  Harry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX.       / 
Matthey.  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
Mayfield,  Ross  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Mayo,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBride,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.lcClaran,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClearj',  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoClure,  Ardie  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCune,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDaniel,  Paul  B.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  WiUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKennon.  Alton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Purdy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  Wiiliam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McTaggart,  Richard.  457-24-490;(, 
Means,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meengs,  Philip  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnlck,  Arnold  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendheim,  BUly  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merryman.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metheny,  Orvil  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzjrer,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•MlilKner.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ilitchell,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munnelly,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Kenneih  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  WUllam  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neinast,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Franklyn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevlns,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  Henry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newport,  Els  wick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noi  ton.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutting.  Wallace  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oblinger.  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Emmett  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0;;ilvle.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterndorf,  Charles.  395-20^  2966. 
Owens,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagel,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P«pile.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish.  John  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Herbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vavmenter,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Gladwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r'ayson,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>^e!osky.  Edwin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"r  ;*rson.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty.  Flovd  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettv.  Llovd  J..  4.">6-30-2652. 
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Phillips,  James  H..  424-20-  X067.    ■ 
Pickarts.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     - 
Pickett,  Edward  P..  OOa-14-4080. 
Fierce,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plyler,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponder,  William  R.,  251^0-3008. 
Porter,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frentlss,  Louis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I'rlce,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pf  illaman,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchard,  Denzll  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Prltchett,  Clifton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racke,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralnvllle,  Rodman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rajala,  Ernest  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rarick,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  Oliver  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Read.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rees,  Msrvln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rein,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relnhart,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Relnken,  Louis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rhodes,  Nolan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchbourg,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchnak,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rising,  Luclen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Claude  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roehm,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roemer,  Walter  R.,  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romaueskl,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 

Romano,  Frank,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roseberry,  Robert  A.,  225-S0-4845. 

Roshi,  Al  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Round,  Roswell  E.,  Jr.,  223-,30-143« 

Roush,  Maurice  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saalberg,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sampson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders,  Oscar  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sanderson,  Alfred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

San  try,  John  P.,  194-16-935". 

Sargeant,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sargent,  Wayne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawj-er,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scarborough,  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Schanche,  Norman  b.,  259-24-790ft 

Schiff,  Erwln  H.,  097-14-6C34. 

Schiller,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schnoor,  Dean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schopper,  Jared  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schott,  Homer  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott,  Jo.seph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seldeman,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sharp,  Jere  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shea,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheffey,  Fred  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shepherd.  Wilbur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherma.".,  Lee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlrey,  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SUuffstall,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sibbles,  Graham  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Millard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton,  Wlnfred  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skolen,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slocum,  John  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slomlnskl,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smaw,  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  261-36-^599 
Smlthers,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneeden,  Emory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snoke,  Myron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spell.  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  Clyde  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Orton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spettel,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiller,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Mebane  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Stahl.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.inton,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Stapleton.  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
f-larker.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stefanik,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinberg,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stcndeback,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siickuey,  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sroddard.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoiigh,  Richard  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Strickland,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stromal!,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sussel,  Malcolm  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sweeney,  Harvey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tassie,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tate,  Grayson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tate,  Lester  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlegland,  Virgil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tenhet,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomann,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Constautine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Grace  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Nelson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tilson,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  WUUam  R.,  015-22-061. 
Tominac.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tormey,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trayers,  James  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trefry,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubblevllle,  Billy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V'atl,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderbleck,  Jack,  2C3-60-7299. 
Wagner,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahle,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Samuel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W"anek,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wang,  Jesse,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Volney  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wassenberg,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wegner,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  NeU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Kenneth  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckham,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Stuart,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Walter  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodman,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodslde,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Corey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Bruce  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yow,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeller.  Norman  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Brooks,  Porter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Orris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaster,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sather,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweitzer,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S   ARMT    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Clarke,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacMlchael,  Kltt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir,  Frances,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Anderson,  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clvjan,  Simon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claike,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Quince  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlsham,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuttas,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Carter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovell,  Kell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllllgan,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Jesse  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepp.  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ul^ICAI.   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Appleton,  Budd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  George  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergln,  James  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canby,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Philip  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castellot,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Everett  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  John  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dwyre,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GregoratoB,  Gabriel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heljertson,   Leon   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilzelberger,  Anton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy.  Robert  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiel,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kmlecik,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krekorlan,  Edmund  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingstone,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luekens.  Claude  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendelson,  Janice  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendez,  Enrique,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mosebar,  Robert  H.,  53&-20-9067, 
Robin.son,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  LawTence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welgel,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
A.iderson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beniley,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  Dan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correa,  Amaldo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Da\'enport.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foulk,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Philip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madrano,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwar2;,  WlUlam  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Robert  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wflsh,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Litinbertson,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Cooper,  Irven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NO.SSOV,  Gabriel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    NUIl&£    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Arnold,  Vivian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  Helene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Christensen,  Donna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everett,  Anna  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grech,  Anna  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qulnn,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Setter,  Marian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandiver,  Frances  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion m  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
The  piovlslons  of  Public  Law  92-129: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Baden,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berner,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethlenfalvay,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birr  lei,  Cannona  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloimt,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussey,  Frederick  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordes,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cucinell,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feagln,  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Follansbee,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  GulUermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gemma,  Frank  E.,  232-50  2467. 
German,  Norton  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glddens,  Warren  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamaker,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannegan,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnz,  Rlnebold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrata,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Khoiu-y,  Nicholas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlUam,  Allen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koebele,  Eberhard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovaclc,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krank,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanoue,  Alclde  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenlo,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Levlne,  Seymour,  057-26-1 554. 
Llchtmann,  Manfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martins,  Albert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKUlop,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNanev,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlorales,  Hernan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omer,  Lewis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orzano,  Randel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Darryl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  MUton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stojlc,  Borlslav,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Swanson,  David  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Therlng,  Harlan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varela,  Gilbert©  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Chester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittle,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Laurence,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IN   THE   ARMT 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  Ust,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1211: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army  and 
colonel.  Army  of  the   United   States 

Herstad,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army  and 

lieutenant    colonel.    Army    o/    the    United 

States 

Hockman,  Luclen  J.,  113-03-79J2. 

The  foUovrtng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer 
in  the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States,  Code,  section.? 
3283  through  3294 : 

To  be  captain 

Deka,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hemmer,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hubert,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCrone,  WUlard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pletsch,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Qucntln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Carpenter,  Bernard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickinson,  James  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earl,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Felghny,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuchs,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huffman,  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lance,  Alan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Hanunand,  Verle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latta,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olion,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Adams,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Susan  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berger,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berrong,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Katie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chenault,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Courcy,  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Foley,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gavle,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guerin,  WUUam  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Feffner,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUey,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

.Johnson,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Thomas  P.,  555-50-462-1. 

KaiT,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kb  Liffman,  Raymond  W.,  404-56  G727. 
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Moon,  Austin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noland,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Pranchot,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Quentln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sepulveda,  Eloy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Vincent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sottak,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Lewis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vermllyea,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Adam,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amacher,  Aaron  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Delos  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  J.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armondo,  Angelo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augsburger,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Larry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barksdale,  Robin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bench,  Darren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergstrom,  Albion  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernhardt,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount,  Jerry  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boram,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boschma,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eoudln,  Lavlna  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovard,  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BraceweU,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brent.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broome,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  L.,  2GO-70-5474. 
Bryant,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunyea,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calway,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Vonna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cereghina,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Bonnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouser,  Clarence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUey,  Jackie,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Cothran,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlln,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depalma,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlcken,  Keith  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dittemore,  Hugh  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dow,  PhUlp  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Linda  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elfrlnk,  Ben  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FarreU,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Robert  C,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fonda,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Guy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frisbee,  Dennis  M.,  2;}8-74-6290. 
Gaines,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garretson,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatanas,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Juan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlee.  Beverly  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunterman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haase,  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hales,  PrlsclUa  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatte,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefi^ery,  Arthur  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurkowskl,  Cassandra  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlnskl,  Karen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanapka,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelch,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedv,  Walter  P.,  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kettler,  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  James  F..  400  -66-0130. 


Kolisch,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lam,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskl,  Karen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leduc,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llebenberg,  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liggett,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndbloom,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lively,  Lafon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majer.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maniiing,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manuel.  PhUlp  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh.  Frances  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenty,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzie,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Colin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:,Ieyer,  John  J.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mongeon,    Daniel,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motes,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudder,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Anna  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak.  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ol.-en.  Carl  V.,  534-44--i000. 
Paraska,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulino,  Benny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peteif50n,  Fredolph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Janet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pridmore,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnones- Alejandro,  Edgardo,  684-S8-4851. 
Prybyloskl,  Clemens  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reger,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  Pamela  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romlg,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  LesUe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowland,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumple  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushing,  Laroy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusin,  Jo  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryblckl,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargent,  Patty  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasser.  Roland  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scales,  Roy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheldt,  Kathryn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schenone,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals,  Bobble  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Setter.  Eugene  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senter.  John  T..  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skrodzkl,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughter,  WUlard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Smith,  AprU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Marvin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Peter,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  FarreU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sulander,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  JuUan  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarnosky,  MarUyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Gideon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thelmer.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  WUUam  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderkarr,  Marc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlnlng,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wank,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weand,  Arnold  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Oscar  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yerger.  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  I3avld  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberg,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklnson,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vv'lllis,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woerman,  AUyn  L.,  518-5i>-1501. 
Vv'oodson,  Edward  R.,  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaniamoto,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Bechtold,  Dianne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogdon,  Bunny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Burgess,  Molly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carreer,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gates,  Paula  R.,  492-5ft-3816. 

Hoge,  Linda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Craig  D.,  63S-48-6944. 

Rixon,  Susanne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Srslc,  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wortzel,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Armv 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 

m  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  tOie  United 

States,  under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  sec- 

cions  3370  and  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Abraham.  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acree,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Fred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Addison,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agulrre,  Ramon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  _ 
Ahrberg,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ahrens,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   -i 
Allor,  Edgar  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 

Almar.  Lucas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       i 
Aldrldge,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      I 
Alfaro,  Armando  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 1 
Allen.  Claude  W.,  Jr.,  242-46-48iIb. 
Allen,  Guthrie  H. ,  400-24-79 11. 
Allen,  Leslie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allred,  Leonard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alton,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amaya.  Emllio  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amundson,  William  W.,  393-14-6li20. 
Auderson ,  Clyde  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX.    i 
Atkins.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX4 
Aycock,  Guy  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     1 
Bacon,  George  M.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.}' 
Bagnardl,  Frank  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Baker,  WUllam  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balch,  Billy  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbosa,  Guillermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barenklau,  Keith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarUlo,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnhart,  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnhill.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ' 
Barns,  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baron,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Harley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrea,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bartell,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth.  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton.  Carol  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basil,  Jack  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauermelster,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearden,  J.  R..  jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchane,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belford,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  NUlton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Kurt  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender,  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley.  Daniel  E.,  406-26- "554 
Benzhiger.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3est,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bieber,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bi.sneit.  Roy  O.,  Jr.,  5o9-34-3790. 
Black.  Jame.s  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakemore,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boardman,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bochnlak,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX." 
Bohiinnon.  Marvin  D..  444-14-r'.56! 
Sohlmann,  Willy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Bonsall,  James  T..  435- 30-2031. 
Sf-oker,  Lewis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B..rchert.  Earl  H.,  475-16  2121. 
Bo^LWick.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boti:.  Neil  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  420-28-40<0. 
Bowler.  William  E..  313-22  5905. 
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Bowman,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Howell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brabston,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracey,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradner.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Egbert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch,  Marlon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braue,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brettschneid,  Joel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bricker,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briscoe,  Herschell,  41.''-30-6169. 
Britten,  Andrew  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Leland  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Ernest.  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullard,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulmer.  Clayton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  LeoM.,  224-3C-9759. 
Burnard,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Robert  C.  035- '"0-5125. 
Callos.  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Colin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capuano.  Albert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Claude,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Newton  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Grady  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caslraghl.  Arthur  A..  455-43-22B9 
Caughron,  Glenn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavauo.  Arthur  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CavoH,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerrato,  Dominlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiibot,  Normand  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheek,  Horace  L.,  255-36-81 12. 
Chernoff,  Aaron  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiles.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Derald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Terrance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clem,  Donald  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  George  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocke,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX!. 
Coerver.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  William  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover,  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrpth,  Otto  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copinger,  Roger  B.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey.  Roland  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll.  Relph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coryell,  Richard  W..  561-20-«241. 
Coskey,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courtney,  Garvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covel.  Floyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craf  ton,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Alton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Harris  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crants,  Doctor  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creuahaw.  E.  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crew.s,  Julius  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronia,  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cro.ssley.  Tom  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  Alfred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowell,  Olyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumpler,  Kenneth  M.,  454-34^-7237. 
Crumpler.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Kent  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dftbrowskl.  Mirek  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damon,  Roger  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danter.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darrtll,  Da\id  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Keith  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Lowell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Richard  H  .  ]22-22-l8r!3. 
Day,  diaries  A  ,  57:j  -22-oQ07. 


Day,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denardo,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deptula,  Raymond  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethrow,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  Sanford  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dlener,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletz,  Duwayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ditmer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlonne,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlshong,  Dix  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dltzler,  Warren  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Wallace  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerr,  Lyle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  John  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doris,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougher,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlnka,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duewerth,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  Roy  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupere,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durrett,  Melvln  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dusty,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves.  Marvin  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  George  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckley,  Benjamin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eillott.  Wortley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellison,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ent.  Uzal  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwin,  Max  Gettys,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eskew,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esplno,  Virgil.  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ' 
E.sslinger.  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estrella,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eubank,  Harry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eubank.  OrvUle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fairfield.  R.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pell,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fendrick,  Donald  G..  499-32  3032. 
Ferguson.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferre,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fertig.  Wallace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Hayden  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fine.  Leland  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink.  Lon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finney.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Darwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer.  Louis  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foraker.  Rhea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forde.  Benjamin  F.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortune,  Freddie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Gregg  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  John  H.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foy.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francavage,  J.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Cliarles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritsch,  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prohman,  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Louis  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiifzard.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gadcly.  Cai'ence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrIIo,  Pasquale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway.  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Peter  V.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarcia-Arache.  Andr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garman.  Maurice  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Irvln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cause.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C'rtwne.  James  P.,  340  24-8533. 
Gaynor.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeach.  Stanley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geary.  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gtcks.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeiger,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geith.  Richard  G.,  485-2ft-3310. 
Georee.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerl;eu.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oiljtion.  Billy  D.,  302-2(M)044. 
<J:i»son.  HhI  J..  446   14-9304. 
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Giddings,  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette,  Clyde  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillette,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilllfi.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giuliani,  C.  1.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gok,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldman,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  Pred  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorsky,  Alt>ert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Poster  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Albert  G.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffiin,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OriUo,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlmstad,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruben,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunewald,  R.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guest,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwyn,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen,  Paul  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hair,  James  L.,  178- 16-5619. 
Hall,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Marvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harshman,  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Glen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LHearn,  Thomas  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ijlrick,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
se,  Hilton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemi^wc,  CUfford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  WUliam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyer,  Warren  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higa,  Mlyoshl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdebrandt,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Carlos  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Junius  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodghi,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoggan,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  P.  I.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holliday,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holman,  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holter,  Vemell  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honsberger,  Hcrry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornsby,  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Marlon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huguley.  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunlgan,  Earl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunting,  Huston  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huston,  Richard  H.,  304-26-1 105. 
Jackson,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J-hns.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ruben  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Vernon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Tohnston,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Edwin  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoBies.  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Toi^es,  Fra/icr  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jones,  Orval  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgenson,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justus,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaelln.  Henry  M.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaminskl,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kath,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KaufTman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kawamura,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehlas,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keiser,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelleher,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidder,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klenlen,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmura,  Tom  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby,  Wilbur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klettner,  Silas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klopfenstein,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluttz.  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowlden,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kobayashl.  Shlzuo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kochenour,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kodelya,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohler,  Bernhard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolloflf,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kothmann,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kottslck.  Virgil  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Kievltsky.  Simon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krowl.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiueck,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kueuzel,  Calvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulla,  Abraham  L.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lachance,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagleder,  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  John  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landes,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapsiey.  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Largent.  Gulnn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larosa,  R.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laubach,  Dale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavell,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehn,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Hubert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Liston,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart,  Rlchai-d  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Loo,  George  W.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looper,  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louque.  Robert  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelady.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovd,  Max  Ira.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machado,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mac  Leort,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mac  Rone,  Pasquale  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mac  WUliams,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  Harry  Y.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  John  W.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon,  Marlon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manfiing,  Ralph  K.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlatt.  Ernest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlette,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  JohnL.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marty,  John  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massad,  Omar  K.,  448-^20-1449. 
Matthews,  Joe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaleb,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Con  M.  Jr.,  265-24-622?.. 
McCrackeu,  Paul  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Neal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGinn,  Aloyslus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGoodwln,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGourty,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeov/n,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLellon,  Robert  N.,  228  20 -9511. 


McMillm,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMUls,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMullan,  J.  P.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeel,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mealing,  Elisha  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeUman,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melxuer,  AUan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkle,  Norrls  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messing,  Aubrey  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mller.  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Jesse  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  WUliam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miltner,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minor,  Barrle  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlssavage,  J  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moakley,  R.  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modlsett,  Noah  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moflett,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohler,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moll,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore." Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morlarty.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen,  Jerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulchy,  Francis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulroney,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munger,  Murl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  B.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.Iurphy,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naughton,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  Harry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal,  Sidney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff,  Howard  J.,  220-1&-5493. 
Nelson,  Hugh  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Seaborn  A  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nipp,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nobles,  Bamev  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noferl,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Charles  A  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noland,  Gilbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nomey,  Roy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonau,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordigian,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman,  ^^lton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oestrelch,  C.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OXeary,  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olmstead.  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbourn,  Ervin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshields,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswald,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Charles  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagano.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmore,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PanzareUa,  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paris,  RusseU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Charles  C.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Gilbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  PavU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patchel,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Lewie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  W.  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papie,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pa>-ne,  Phillip  D.  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peabody,  Laurence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederzani,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Charles  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlcone,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Edv.ard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Conway  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Morris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUlips.  Paul  G.,  £75-10-8982. 
PhUlips,  Pete,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitsker,  Cooper  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polidorl,  Bemo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Donald  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PriUauian,  Kermit  E  ,  224-24-^2115. 
Pro.cnzano,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Pruitt.  William  H.,  4I&-18-8122} 
Quandt,  Harlan  H.,  390-28-407C 
Quarlea.  Jack  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Ramey,  Edward  R.,  429-48-026a£ 
Ramsay,  Dana  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 
Rand.  Dewey  A.,  Jr.,  439-22-16li. 
Randle,  Marlln  D.,  42&-72-2534i 
Handle,  William  J.,  410-28-000$. 
Rankin,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXXJt 
Rausch,  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Ray,  Joel  C,  25e-36-74Il.  ± 

Rayburn,  Ernest  D.,  460-44-543^. 
Reardon,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.] 
Reld,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    1 
Reld,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    I 
Reuben,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       1 
Reynolds.  Robert  W.,  661-34-54M. 
Rice,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       1 
Richardson,  B.  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  t 
Richardson,  Jerry  P.,  429-52-  7956. 
Rldgeway,  Catha  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rieker,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      a 
Riggs,  Sammy,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Riiey,  Maurice  E.,  Jr.,  434-44-14^ 
Riley,  Waldemar  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Emery  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXXf 
Robertson,  Sherrlll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  BlU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXXi 
Rogers,  Lacy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        | 
Rohm,  Curtis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       1 
Rohrer,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX .       1 
Roman,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       [ 
Romano,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  James  T.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     i 
Roskam,  Lynn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Kenton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossettl,  Raphael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rossi,  Sylvlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roza,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rundgren.  Charles  E.,  360-20-213(1 
Russell,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ! 
Russo,  Russel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russo,  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX .      . 
Sandowski,  Joseph  M..  386-12-281^ 
Saldana,  Arthur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sands,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapp,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarchet,  Corbln  M.  I..  448-28-709? 
Sargent,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saty,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savedge,  Oscar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savoie,  Harold  L.,  144-24-802) 
Schafer,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffer,  Steve  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffner,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharber.  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlmelpfenlg,  G.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoonover,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulke,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schweuk,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seehusen,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seffens,  Oliver  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seidel,  F.  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearin,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepherd.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sliinaver,  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Shiramlzu.  Hiroml.  XXX-XX-XXXX.     i 
Shirreffs,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook.  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  •[ 

Sidell,  Arthur  L.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  [| 
Sills.  Donal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  4 

:?u-agusa,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Skinner,  Waller  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ;| 
Slaymaker.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Smith,  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  | 

Smith.  Fred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Smith,  Grover  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX  f 
.Smith,  Milton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1 
Smith,  Willard  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.1 
Somnier,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Southern,  Gordon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
SpaiUding,  W.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 
Spence,  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 1 
Spencer,  John  R.,  353-14  7376.  | 
Spinelli,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     1 
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Spivack,  Marvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spreen,  P.  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StaU,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stams,  George  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegall,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles,  JO^n  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stilwell,  Prank  B.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlrm,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StoUus,  Lee  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  William  A.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoneman,  Jay  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohl,  Walter  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strouse,  Jacob  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUns,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sulplzl,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sur,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suto,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swank,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swett,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sykes,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szabo,  Francis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szabo,  Otto.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Herbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telthorst.  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenhofif,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Judson  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliamey,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  Gardner  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tidd,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tilton,  Russell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons,  Layton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlndal,  Paul  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tingle,  Leonard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toney,  Erston  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tormey,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trenkle,  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Sidney  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turney,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Ewing  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uf*ry,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valliere,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Martin,  R.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vnu  Wagner,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandepoele,  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vansant,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargas,  Ramon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vestal,  Reagan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vigo,  MUton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldon,  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Clarence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Milton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Maurice  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wambach,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wanamaker,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Warner,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayne.  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehrenberg.  Harry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Cameron  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherbee.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitaker.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Shelly  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wieusch,  Dale  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiesner,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllczek,  Tlieodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  James  M.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wills,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  G.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Marlln  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wllbon,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Johnson  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Marion  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodcock,  W.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodfln,  Harvey  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  D.  L.  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wride,  Bert  E.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  George  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoza,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zabych.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zarrilll,  Francis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeller,  P.  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZiniU.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuleskl.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zweigle.  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Craig,  Julian  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forde,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frandsen,  Lelf  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvens.  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballas,  Julius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belanger,  Rene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blggers,  SherriU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  H.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graisy,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  James  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omuow,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haggbi,  Melvin  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Harry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingalls,  Arthur  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laiig,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsgaard,  John  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pruessner,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsinger,  William  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rusher,  Orlow  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salausky,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shalowltz,  Morton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Arthur  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Sherrlll  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thigpen,  Lee  A,,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Harold  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Williams.  C.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yost,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zbinden.  Geoigo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

WOMEN'S   ARMY    COHPS 

To  be  colonel 
l-iiwry,  Ann  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Minge.  Shirley  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Cole,  Kenneth  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnshaw,  Arned  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selgler,  HlUard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  follOwing-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10  Sec- 
tions 3366,  3367,  and  3383: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  Veatenant  colonel 
Adams.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adye,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bart.  Edward  D..  326-30-23.36. 
Baxter,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellman,  Lawrence  M..  089  28  4914. 
Benbow,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berestecky,  B.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergey.  Hans  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bockelman.  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Breckel,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brov.  der.  Bennle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burcham,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ctirter,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Caso,  Adolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockrum,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Madison  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
cousins,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciespo,  Rudolph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rrofford,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  Ivan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defazlo,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draghettl,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagan,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Jerome  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fabl,  Mario,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falola,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Connie  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fix,  Jerrold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanlgan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraser,  Olen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gambrell,  Samuel  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gantt,  William  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garry,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentz,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giannakls,  N.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodger,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  Albert  L.  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  John  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halrston,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Leon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardesty,  Lee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlow,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herdman,  Charlet  jn  J.,  014-2&-6967. 
Hoar,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  John  P.  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Stewart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KawaguchI,  Masaru,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeney,  Fred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilburn,  Darrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmura,  Shlgeo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klas,  Terry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knobloch,  Tliomas  A..  189-28-67]]. 
LafTel,  Robert  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laha,  Troy  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laremore,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I«onard,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maass,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macerl,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArthur,  Charlton  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnty,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMuUln,  George  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeks,  Cecil  H.,  400-34^-7994. 
Miller,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Moore,  Clifton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Richard  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickerson,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nledlerhelman,  W.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obregon,  Conrad  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostroot,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Palmer,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petcovic,  William  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierson,  Allen  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pincock.  Don  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poklackl,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raab,  Laurel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rappel,  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Alfred  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Delbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  WlUlnm  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sample,  Eugene  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severson,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sudholz,  Louis  H.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  J  ,  073-44-46)1. 
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Sutton,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tengan,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome,  Clair  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnsley,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torgerson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres,  Alonzo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TroflmoEf,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsoukalas,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaczy,  Edward  L.,  104^20-1690. 
Van  Winkle,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahl,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkins,  Bryon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wauby,  Robert  H.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsklrcher,  Russell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzlaflr,  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wliltman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Laverne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
WllUs,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodson,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolsey,  Herljert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Rakner,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Babb,  Lewis  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boddeker,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donlan,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ervastl,  Marlyn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foss,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goranson,  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryder,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharp,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
JO,  United  States  Code,  sections  591,  693,  and 
5«l: 

DENTAL  COP.PS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Toga,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  tiie  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

7*0  be  colonel 
Colson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordner,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlsler,  Giles,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ensslin,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Henry  B.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Owen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kothmann,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moss,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach,  Patrick  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres,  Roberto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wolf,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Herring,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY      PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  lieutena7it  colojiel 

Amador,  Julian  W.,  Ill,  569-32-43E5. 
Blbeault,  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruslno,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumgardner,  David  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cabrlnha,  Alvln  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gereskl,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson,  Ralph  L.,  426-42-29)3. 
Giife,  Donald  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haskett,  Martin  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins,  Averlll  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Daniel  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hoover,  Darrell  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HiighCo,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kizer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Levi,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU,  Alvln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mortensen,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prior,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratcllff,  Edward  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymoxu-,  Don  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solomon,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werdal,  LoweU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlddoes,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zetterstrom,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Pulmer,  Guerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Smith,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navt 

Tlie  following-named  naval  enlisted  sci- 
entific educational  program  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
David  T.  Armstrong  David  A.  Kuapp 
Prank  N.  Clark  Dale  E.  Kruschke 

Charles  R.  Currier         Gary  Lisota 
Clarence  W.  Dickason,  Joseph  T.  Masdeu. 

Jr.  David  L.  Pratt 

John  M.  Hanrahan,  Jr. Danny  R,  Redmon 
Thomas  E.  Hardy  Robert  T.  West 

John  M.  Heffley  James  H.  Wicks,  Jr. 

Thomas  D.  Jones  DennLs  R.  Wilken 

Theodore  D.  Gross  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander 
and  a  temporary  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Cary  G.  Bayne 
Richard  Cohen 
Nicholas  A. 

Cummlngs 
WUllam  A.  Fawcett 

IV 
Robert  A.  FeUcr 
Michael  A. 

Fltzslmmons 
Ned  W.  Garrlgues 
Robert  P.  Goad 
Gerald  G.  GovUi 
William  L.  Hardy 
Edwin  B.  HUton 
Clyde  M.  Hunt,  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Judlce 


John  W.  Koett 
WUllam  J,  Lewis 
Charles  E,  McKlnzie 
Anthony  J. 

Melaragno 
Stephen  M.  MUlbern 
Samuel  J.  MUler  III 
John  A.  Mitas  II 
Michael  K.  Murphy 
Robert  C.  Nelson,  Jr. 
Thomas  S.  Scanlon 

lU 
Gerald  L.  Schneider 
Thorn  A.  Tarquinlo 
John  H.  Taylor 
John  R.  Wilcox,  Jr. 


Gilbert  H.  Larson  III  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  es  provided  by  law. 

Dennis  L.  Nappen  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Gary  A.  Backlund 
Paul  A.  Barabas 
Thomas  J.  Boyer 
Thomas  D.  Carlson 
Gary  G.  Cook 
Craig  B.  Dever 
Robert  L.  Due  11 


Edward  M.  Fialeigh 
Dennis  D,  Johnson 
Bruce  R,  Mather 
John  E.  Mazza 
Ronald  T,  Paganl 
George  T.  Peak  III 
Donald  L.  Roberts 


Carlton  E.  FaUbanks  Thomas  G.  Wright 

Peter  P.  Fedi,  VS.  Navy  retired  officer,  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  te.nporary  disability 
retU-ed  list  as  a  permanent  criptain  In  the 
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Dental   Corps   of  the   Navy,  subject   to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  proviclect  by  law. 

Robert  W.  Ponnesbeck  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  per- 
mnr.ent  enslgjn  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Nary,  subject  to  the  quallflcatkms  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

EX-LCDH  Charles  H.  Lahr,  MC,-  USNR,  to 
be  a  perm^ent  commander  and  a  temporary 
captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  tbe  Resen-e 
of  the  t7.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  aa  provided  by  law. 

Lowell  O.  Tadan  (civilian  colle^  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

EX-LCDR  ^bert  I>.  Mills.  MC.  USNR,  to 
be  a  Commander  In  the  Medical  CoaT)s  '"  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  the  qtialiflcatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-naiaed  V.S.  Navy  Officers  to 
be  CoQunanders  in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 
Way  land  S.  Lee  Richard  L.  Nail 

Francis  S.  Morrison,  U.S.  Naval  Reser\e 
Officer,  to  be  reappointed  from  the  tem- 
porary dtsaWltty  retired  list  as  a  Commander 
In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  quallflcsttons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Richard  P.  Hobby  {Civilian  College  Gradu- 
ate )  to  be  a  permanent  Captain  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  quallfleatkDns  therefor  as  pro- 
TWed  bx  Jaw. 

Captain  Charles  P.  O'Connell,  Jr.,;  USNR  to 
be  protnoted  to  the  permanent  grade  of  Cap- 
tain in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  quallftcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Dr.  Lewis  Barclay  Bell,  ex-Army  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  i>ermanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification*  therefor 
as    provided    by   law. 

Dr.  WiUlam  Yonmg  McDaniel,  Sr..  ex-Air 
Force  officer,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
captain  in  tl>c  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve 
of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  aa  prorlded  by  law. 

Dr.  Ronald  Drew  Miller,  ex-USNR  officer,  to 
be  appointed  »  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcations  therefor 
as  provided   by  law. 

I>.  Wlttrcdo  Lopez-Saavedrs  (civilian  col- 
lege graduate)  to  t>e  appointed  a  permanent 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Re- 
serve of  tb«  UJ8.  Navy,  subject  to  tJie  qualt- 
ficatloaa  tber^or  as  provided  by  law. 

Dr.  liBonard  Erostus  Reaves.  III.  ex-Army 
officer,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.Sw  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  i»'ov-ided  by  law. 

Dr.  Michael  Joseph  Morro  (civilian  collef^ 
gradtiate)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander m  the  illedical  Corps  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  UJ3.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor   as  provided   by   law. 

Dr.  Rafael  Enrique  vmadiego,  ex-Army 
officer,  to  be  appointed  a  commander,  for 
temptwarj-  service,  in  the  Medical  Corps  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualiflcations  therefor   as  provided  by   law. 

Dr.  Kenneth  EgUs  Karols  (civilian  ooUege 
graduate)  to  t>e  appointed  a  coaunaDder, 
for  temporary  service,  in  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualiOcations  therefor  as  provided  by 
Inw. 

Dr.  James  Francis  Morgan.  ex-USN  officer, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
n;»nder   in   the   MetUcal   Corps   of :  the   U.S. 
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Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  Manuel  Lino  Escato,  U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as   provided   by  law. 

Comdr.  Michael  L.  Mllford,  U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Joseph  Dominic  Matarazro.  ex-USNR  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  UJS.  Navy,  subject  to  the  q^laliflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
In  the  Navt 

Robert  K.  McAlexander  (Naval  Reser\'e 
Officer  Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a 
permanent  ensign  hi  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Dr.  Harold  N.  Clarlt,  Ex-Alr  Force  officer, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Farrell,  ex-USNR  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  Ui  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  AtWo  (ctvlUan  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Cass  H.  Bailey  (civilian  college  gradtiate) 
to  be  appointed  a  commander  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Ronald  Q.  Chlsm,  ex-USNR  officer,  to  be 
appointed  a  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  lor 
temporary  service,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Arthur  B.  Conde,  (civilian  college  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  conunander  and  a 
temporary  captain  In  the  Medical  Cwps  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lcdr.  Robert  B.  Luzader,  U.S.  Navy  retired 
officer  to  be  reappointed  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list  as  a  permanent 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Line  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qitattficatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Dr.  Donald  Wayne  Marsh  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  cogoamander  in 
tlie  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  at  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

In  the  N.wt 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  United 
State.-  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  indicated  In  the  Une  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Commander 

.^bbott,  Peter  Darby 
Ackley,  Frederick  Roberts,  Jr. 
Adams,  Lloyd  Harlan 
Alden,  Michael  Gene 
Alden,  Robert  Fisher 
Allen,  Richard  Charles 
Allen,  Robert  Alfred 
Amesse,  Arthur  Paul 
Anderson,  Carl  Allan 
Anderson,  Cordon  Ray 
Anderson,  Lawrence  Oustav 
Anderson.  Thomas  King 
Andreas.  Williara  IXizier,  Jr. 
Arkln,  William  Eugene 
Arnett,  Rexford  Raymond.  Jr. 
Armor,  Jack  Mason 
Art,  Raymond  John 


Asafa.\lo.  Richard  Jamea 
Austin,  David  Vedder 
Austin,  Jack  Burger 
Austin,  Paul  Bllven 
Bacon,  Daniel  Keith 
Baer,  Robert  Dale 
Balaun,  Jack  Eugene 
Barnum,  Gary  Lee 
Barrett,  James  Henry 
Battaglinl,  Arnold  RoMn 
Beasley,  Robert  Hewett,  Jr. 
Beggs,  Richard  Keith 
Bell,  Joe  Latimer 
Beveridge,  Jerry  Donald 
Bishop,  Darld  king 
Black,  Ei'sene  Henry 
Blaclcman,  Wallace  Wayne 
Bloch,  Vernon  Charles 
Bockler,  James  Maccanum 
Badger,  Patrick  Matthew,  Jr. 
Bains,  Orrol)  Dualn« 
Ballard,  Duane  Clare 
Barr,  Jon  Michael 
Bartels,  Malcolm  Gen» 
Battenburg,  John  Allen 
Beatty,  Thomas  Johnny 
Bell.  Gary  Eugene 
Belts,  Stanton  WllHam 
Bieber,  Gene  Leroy 
Black,  Donald  Lovering 
Bleakley,  Andrew  Jr. 
Blolse,  Larry  Eugeno 
Bolssenin,  WUllam  Charles 
Bond,  Tbonuks  Henry 
Borclk,  David  Eugene 
Boshoven,  Robert  Lee 
Bowers,  John  Uartln,  Jr. 
Bowlby,  Carl  Albert 
Bowley,  George  Andrew 
Boyd,  David  Harry 
Boyes,  Alien  Dale 
Bozzo,  Peter  Robert 
Brainerd.  George  Ed\jnird 
Branch,  Daniel  Bemlce,  Jr. 
Brimmage.  Kirby  Lesley 
Broadfield,  Donald  Earl 
Brockhausen,  Frederielc  C,  Jr. 
Brown,  Dale  Sturtz,  Jr. 
Bruce,  Rowlett  Henry,  Jr. 
Bryaiit,  Cordis  Charles 
Bryant,  James  Howard 
Bryson.  WlUlam  MacLean 
Burchett,  Jerome  Vtnceot 
Burns,  John  Milton.  Jr. 
Burrell,  Donald  Overton 
Butler,  Plitmp  Neal 
Byng,  Robert  Hilllard 
Cade,  James  Allen 
Camlllerl.  Terrence  Joseptx 
Carbone.  Jc^m  Anthony 
Carey,  WiUlam  Praacis 
Carpenter,  Stephen  PaiU 
Cartwright,  James  Peter 
Caslano,  John  Baptist 
Castle.  Robert  Wellington,  Jr. 
Castruccl.  Richard  (Yands 
Ceres,  Robert  Lawrenc» 
Chafee.  George  Benedict,  Jr. 
Chribtian.  Richard  Allen 
Churchill.  »:uce  WlUlam 
Cibocl,  John  William 
Clark.  Donald  Deford 
Clark,  Kermeth  George 
Clark,  Kent  Randolph 
Clausen,  Carl  Charles 
Clautice,  WUllam  Gunther 
Clemeirt.  Russell  Lee 
Clilt.  Thomas  Alrin 
Coats,  Jack  Thomas 
Coen,  Ira  Hearst,  Jr. 
Colp.ngelo.  James  William 
Colbert,  Edward  WilliaiH,  Jr. 
Cole,  Isaiah  ClawiioQ 
CoUieott.  Charles  Roy 
Commons,  Patrick  Miclxoel 
Cooke,  Ricl^rd  Henry 
Copple.  Jerald  Allen 
Corbeille,  Reginald  Claude 
Corey,  James  WUllam,  Jr. 
Cormack,  James  Peter 
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Coitom,  Robert  Vance 
Coulp.pldes,  Antliony  Chris 
cr«ndall,  Joel  Lee,  Jr. 
Cruinpaoker,  John  Peter 
Ci'lien,  Richard  Columbus 
Ci'otis,  Charles  Durham 
Ci'.irell,  Leonard  Earl,  Jr. 
iJalton,  Robert  Labrum 
Uavis,  Charles  Edward 
I3:i\is,  Grady  Washington,  Jr. 
iDavis,  Thoma-s  Elwood 
Dean,  Dennis  Vale 
Decker,  Joel  Porter  Wallace 
Denipsey,  Richard  Eugene 
Uepaul,  Anthony  William,  Jr. 
Dtspard,  Ronald  Arthur 
Devoy,  William  Michael 
Dewey,  John  Crosby 
Dinning,  Donald  McPherson 
Dlrvianskis,  Arunas 
Donovan,  David  Anthony 
Doyle,  Ronald  Joseph 
Drake,  William  Baker,  Jr. 
Dunlap,  James  Herbert 
Dunlop,  James  Murray 
Durgin,  Herbert  Penley 
Dykes,  Robert  Andrew 
Dzledzlc,  Walter  Theodore,  Jr. 
Eaton,  Donald  Richard 
Egan,  Gerald  Edward 
Ekstrom,  John  Simonson 
Ellis,  Willie  Carl 
Evans,  Luclan  Charles 
Everman,  Leon  ErvUi 
Ewing,  Charles  David 
E^er,  James  Ellsworth 
Eyer,  Lee  Wesley 
Featherstone,  James  Frederic 
fernow,  William  Frank 
Ferrentino,  Peter  Stanley 
Field,  Tylor,  II 
Finerty,  Martin  Joseph,  Jr. 
Finleu,  James  Rendell 
Fischer,  George  Joseph 
Fisher,  Gordon  Everett 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  Edward 
Flikeid,  Jack  Robert 
Flynn,  Noel  Steven 
Fogg,  Robert  Farmau 
Fogle,  William  Jerry 
Folta,  Kenneth  David 
Ford,  Joseph  Patrick  Peter 
Fox,  Loyd  Otis  Jr. 
Freymann,  David  Gerald 
Puchs,  Robert  Edwin 
Fuqua,  James  Richard,  Jr. 
Gaffey,  Roger  Roberts,  Jr. 
Galbralth,  William  Ray 
Garrett,  William  Bruce 
Garverlck,  Charles  Michael 
Gaskin,  Roger  William 
Geist,  Gary  Quay 
Gengler,  William  Nicholas 
Gershon,  Jon  Jared 
Gertner,  Charles  Adam,  Jr. 
Gill,  Richard  Barclay 
Glllen,  Robert  Francis 
Glngles,  Donald  Dimmitt 
Glaeser,  John  Steinmetz 
Gneckow,  Gerald  Eugene 
Gorman,  Clifford  Daniel 
Graham,  Genie  Keith 
Greenwood,  Jack  Robert 
Grise,  Jnmes  Edward 
Ouay,  Paul  Ernest 
Habicht,  Roland  Franz  Herman 
Hafford,  David  Arthur 
Hale,  Thomas  Morgan,  Jr. 
Haley,  Wayne  Jackson 
Kailman,  Lee  Allen 
HumilLon,  Griffin  Freeman 
H.Tinon.  Richard  Warren 
Hardie.  James  Stewart 
Hi'.rgrave.  Paul  Ernest 
Hark.  Donald  Lee 
H;irnden,  Richard  Lee,  Jr. 
Harrison,  Roljert  Glen 
l-iarrison,  William  Lamar,  Jr. 
Hiirt,  David  Austin 
Hawthorne,  John  Warren 
Ueat.-i,  David  Michael 
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Heckman,  Robert  James 
Held,  WUllam  Earl,  Jr. 
Henderson,  Joseph  Clarence 
Heppard,  William  Edgar 
Henderson,  Joseph  Clarence 
Hendrickson,  Daniel  Lucking 
Hendry,  John  Alexander 
Heppard,  William  Edgar 
Herman,  Donald  Roy 
Herman,  William  Alex 
Heyden,  Hanley  Edward 
Higbee,  Gerald  Mahlon 
Hill,  Charles  Edward 
Hill,  Nordean  Thomas 
Hill,  Virgil  Lusk,  Jr. 
Hoever,  MUton  Henry 
Hoey,  John  Hugh 
Holds,  James  Howard 
Holmes,  Donald  Devore 
Holmes,  John  Anderson 
Holt,  Ben  Ford,  Jr. 
Hopkins,  Granville  John 
Horn,  William  Charles 
Houley,  William  Purcell 
Howard,  Lee  Francis 
Howard,  Marshall  Allen 
Hubbard,  Ray  George,  Jr. 
Huebuer,  Richard  Poltin 
Hulson,  Roger  PaxU 
Hurd,  Robert  Charles 
Hurlbiirt.  Joseph  Smith 
Hurley,  Michael  James,  Jr. 
Huston,  Merle  Edward,  Jr. 
Hydlnger,  Robert  Marlln 
lonson,  LawTence  Warren,  Jr. 
]>iraelson,  Leroy  Dean 
Jacanln,  James  Michael 
Jackson,  VVUliam  Edward 
James,  Jon  Gordon 
James,  Uly.sses  Samuel 
Jaskolfiki,  Kenneth  Joseph 
Jesberg,  Ronald  Hans 
.Tones,  Gordon  Stewart 
Jones,  Thesle  Robert 
Katz,  Alfred  Charles 
Keay,  Karl  Leroy 
Keelev,  Joseph 
Kelly,"  Thoma.s  Walter,  III 
Kelly,  WUliam  Harvey 
Kennedy,  Joseph  Thomas 
Klland,  Ingold  Norman,  Jr. 
Kimble,  Charles  Donald 
King,  Joseph  Francis 
Kirkpatrick,  Kenneth  Marian 
Kirzl,  John  Ed«rard 
Klein,  Donald  Gilbert 
Klementz,  Robert  WUllam 
Klorlg,  William  Nash 
Knight,  Richard  Dorsey 
Koehr,  James  Elmer 
Kolbenschlag,  George  Ronald 
KorreU,  Harry  James  F.,  Jr. 
Krumm,  Tlieodore  George,  Jr. 
Kuckelkorn,  Josef  Simon 
Laferty,  John  Denison 
Lamb,  Donald  Keith 
Lambert,  Richard  Ellis 
Lambertson,  Wayne  Roger 
Lampman,  Charles  Roderick,  Jr. 
Langemo,  James  Carroll 
Larkin,  Robert  Joeeph 
Larson,  Dale  Leslie 
Larson,  Robert  Lee 
Leach,  John  PhUlip 
Leach,  Thomas  Eugene 
Leavitt,  Richard  Campbell,  Jr. 
Ledbetter,  Gary  Clifford 
Leder,  John  Francis 
Lee,  Richard  Henry 
Leeds,  John  Michael 
Liebmann,  John  Erich 
Link,  Kent  A. 
Logan,  Wallis  M. 
Loomis,  Robert  Charles,  Jr. 
Lovell,  Jack  Wendell 
Lueker,  Wendell  Howard 
Luper,  James  Arthur 
Lvisk,  James  Bryan,  Jr. 
Lusk,  James  Royal 
Lyon,  Fred  Morris 
MacDonald,  Bridgman  Angua 


Mace.  Jame.s  Alien 
MacFarlaue,  Byron  Noble 
MacGlllivray,  Kenneth  Austin 
Macke,  Richard  Chester 
Mallek,  George  Adelbert 
Mann,  Harry  Paul 
Manning,  Sidney  EUwood 
Marsh,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 
Marsh,  WUliam  Bums,  Jr. 
Marshall,  Bruce  Cameron 
Mason,  Albert  Thompson 
Mau,  Gary  Wilbur 
Mayo,  Norman  Alfred 
Mazelka,  Robert  George 
.\IcAree,  WiUlam  Bernard,  11 
McCartney,  Roy  Scott,  Jr. 
McCarton,  Joseph  Francis 
McConnell,  Gary  Donald 
McCune,  George  Burton 
McGanka,  Steven  WUliam 
McGuire,  Larry  Wayne 
McGuire,  Richard  James 
McKelvey,  GUbert  Harvey 
McKeowu,  Ronald  Eugene 
McKinley,  Harold  Hammond,  Jr. 
McKnight,  PhUlip  Fielding 
McMurry,  Jerry  Charles 
McRee,  James  Daniel 
Meeker,  Charles  Martin 
Meredith,  Francis  Marion.  11 
Metteer,  Donald  Gene 
Merz,  Arthur 
Meyers,  Frederick  Paul 
MUanytch,  Nicholas  Ihor 
Miller,  Alan  Charles 
Miller,  Alan  Samuel 
MUler,  Charles  Perry,  in 
Mitchell,  Oscar  Eugene 
Mixon,  Tracy  Roland 
Monk.  William  Wade 
Montgomery,  David  Robert 
Moon,  Henry  Reid 
Moore,  Dennis  Anthony 
Moore,  Gary  Lee 
Moore,  Gerrell  Dean 
Moore,  Lawrence  Boyd 
Morgan,  Henry  Anthony,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Robert  Vernon 
Morlarty,  John  Alden 
Morrison,  Richard 
Morse,  John  Palmer 
Munroe,  Frank  Asbury,  III 
Murchison,  Lyndon  Conway,  Jr. 
Murphy,  James  Andrew 
Mttrray,  Jack  Lee 
Murray,  John  Francis 
Nelson,  James  Rad 
Newman,  Errett  Delano 
Nield,  Van  King 
Noble,  Richard  Albert 
Nolen,  Michael  Howard  Vane© 
Nordeen,  WUliam  Edward 
Nordwall,  Bruce  David 
Noreika,  Richard  John 
NorrUigton,  GUes  Roderick 
Nourle,  John  Edward 
Nunn,  Silas  Oscar,  III 
O'Boyle,  John  Robert,  Jr. 
O'Connell,  Philip  John,  Jr. 
Oelmann,  Harlan  Daryl 
Olds,  Frederick  Arthur 
O'Malley,  WUllam  Joseph 
Osburn,  David  Lowell 
Ovrum,  Allan  Alfred,  Jr. 
Owen,  William  Edwin 
Page,  David  Anderson 
Paine,  John  Allison,  Jr. 
Paleologos,  Nicholas  Chrlsto 
Parcells,  Paul  Whitney 
Parks,  Tom  Harper,  Jr. 
PatacsU.  Peter  Espejo 
Patten,  John  Richard 
Patterson,  John  Wesley 
Paulson,  Gaylord  O'NeU 
Pelgviss,  John  Kenneth 
Pelkey,  Frank  Dixon 
Pellegrini,  Charles  Augustu* 
Perkins,  Thomas  Millard 
Perementer,  Lawrence  Flanders 
Perry,  J.  Stephen 
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Petersen,  Jack  Eskield  j 

Picnrd,  Joseph  Cbarles  K.  i 

Porter,  Ethan  Oliver,  Jr.  I 

Poston,  Dwayne  Herman  | 

Potente  Elstellto  Nocon  ^ 

Powell,  William  Brant  | 

Price,  Harold  Rogers  i 

Piituam,  William  lUarrln  t 

Radeckl,  Richard  Anthony         t 

Ramsay,  Robert  Wtnton.  Jr.       i 

Ready,  John  Kennetli  ± 

Redden,  Edward  George  i 

Rchfleld.  Austin  Warren  | 

Remoll,  Charles  Mlclutel  | 

Renner,  Ernest  Amohl  i 

Reny,  Robert  Winston  ;t 

Reuther,  Clifford  Scott  "1^ 

Rhlnebeck,  George  Chrlstopheri 

Rhodes,  WUUam  Alfred  j 

Rice,  Roy  Joe  J 

Richard,  Roy  Austin  1 

Richards.  Frank  Martin  i 

Richardson,  WUMam  Bdwin        1 

Richmond,  E>on»ld  George  S 

Richmond.  Robert  Sutton  i 

Rlckman,  Wayne  Elwln  i 

Ridden.  Rot)ert  AUen  ± 

Rikll,  Albert  Frank  t 

Riley,  Michael  WUliam  i 

Ritchhart,  Delbert  Arthur  - 

Robblns,  Berton  Aldrlch  m 

Roberts,  James  Norman 

Robinson,  Wayne 

Rodgers,  John  Michael 

Rogers.  George  Arthur  Jr. 

Rose,  Clifford  Allison  Jr. 

Ross,  LawTence  Thomas 

Rothschild,  Robert  Edvsrd 

RunlUe,  Roger  Kurt 

Ryan,  Thomas  Rasrmond  III 

Sallada,  Robert  Velmoot 

Sands,  Edward  Robert 

Santos,  Alfred  Joseph  Jr. 

Santos,  Leonard  Bento 

Schick.  Bruce  John 

Sclilaff,  Richard  John 

Schmer,  Conrad  John  Jr. 

Schmidt,  John  Arthur 

.Schneider,  Donald  Lewis 

Schneider,  Edward  Ludwic 

Schneider,  George  Fredrick 

Schneider,  Michael  John 

Schultz,  Jotin  JuliU3 

Schultz,  Robert  Frederick 

Sexton.  Harold  Patrick  Jr. 

Seykowski,  Donald  Walter 

Sliarp,  Walter  Henry 

Shelton.  Donald 

Slielton.  James  Weber 

Shlvik,  John  Anthony 

Shreckengauat,  James  Artbuv 

Siebecke,  Alfred  George 

Slebeklng,  PaiU  Fredrick  Jr. 

Siembleda.  John 

Sigmund,  Samuel  WUaoo 

Skinner,  Frederick  James 

Slaven,  John  Knowles 

Smith,  John  Stephen 

Smith.  Robert  Edward 

Smyth,  Lome  Herbert 

Snell.  Alfred  Walter 

Snuffer,  Sanford  Joe 

Sollberger,  Melvln  Hugh 

Soilenberger,  Robert  Nell 

Solms,  William  Richard 

Sommer,  Douglas  Prank 

Sortore.  Jadwin  Frederick 

Spruell,  Alfred  Henry  Jr. 

Stanley,  Walter  Lane 

Starck,  Robin  Lee 

Stelner,  Duane  Ray 

Stevens,  Jerry  Gordon 

StiUwell,  William  Howard 

Stoessl,  Leslie 

Stokoe,  James  Henry 

Strachwitz,  Hubert  John 

Stratton,  Bobbie  Engene 

Struck,  Gerald  Loren  Victor 

Stuart,  Frederick  Bruce 
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Stump,  Jerry  Dunkin 
Stutzer,  William  Thomas 
Sullivan,  John  Lottua 

Talpale,  Denis  Gary 
Tamony,  Joseph  Michael 

Tarpgaard,  Peter  Thonrald.  Jr. 

Taylor,  Alec  Patton,  Jr. 

Taylor,  Bruce  Andrew,  Jr. 

Thames,  Lewis  Herman.  Jr. 

Thomas,  Ronald  Ralph 

Tliompson,  Alton  Kenneth 

Thresher,  Alfred  Addison  n 

Tledemann,  HoUle  Joseph,  Jr. 

Tolle,  Robert  Joseph 

Tomajczyk,  Charles  Francis  J. 
Toushstone,  Frederick  P.,  Jr. 

Trainer,  William  Perry 

Triggs,  Frederick,  III 

Trossbach,  Ronald  Charles 

Traux,  Daniel  Mack 

Tschida,  Robert  Matthew 

Tuggle,  Ralph  Edward 

Turptn,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 

Tyler,  Donald  Kenneth 

Vanallen,  William  Maurice  D. 

VandersUce.  John  Lester 

Volgenau,  Douglas 

Wagner,  Edward  Francis 

Walker,  Harry  Craig 

Walker,  John  Wlmberly 

Walters,  Arthur  Kirk,  jr. 

Wanner,  Theodore  Michael 

Ward.  John  PhUlp 

Ward,  Randall  Walter 

Wardle,  Norval  Leon 

Warson,  Toby  Gene 

Wass,  Standley  John 

Webber,  Michael  Jon 

Webster,  Edward  Charles 

Weikert.  John  Patrick 

Welch,  Walter  Edwin 

Wellborn,  Raymond  Burke 

Wells,  Gary  Alexander 

Wendt,  George  Frederick 

Wentz,  David  Radcllffe 

Weyers,  Maynard  Roland 

Wheaton,  William  Clarence 

Whelan,  John  Francis,  Jr. 

Whlpps,  Russell  Erwin 

White,  Anthony  Walker 

White,  Richard  Douglas 

Whittle,  Delma  Hughes,  Jr. 

Wienandt,  Melvin  Walter 

Wilklns,  Perry 

Williams,  Charles  Frederick 

Williams,  John  Henry,  Jr. 

Williams,  Robert  Allen 

Williamson,  Frederick  M. 

Williamson,  James  Ray 

Williamson,  James  Vivian,  Jr 

Winter,  Richard  Famum 

Witham,  Alan  Elroy 

Woods,  Francis  Gerald 

Wright,  Perry  Wavne 

Wright.  Roger  Wallls 

Wynn,  Alvln  Don 

Young,  Vernon  Oran 

Youngberg,  Guy  Milton 

Youngmann,  Kenneth  Cbarles 

Yow,  John  Samuel 

Zanzot,  Warren  Leiand 

Zimmerman,  Joseph  Gerard 

Zumwalde,  Richard  Theodore 

Tlie  following  named  women  officers  of  the 
tJ.S  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line,  subject  to 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Acosta,  Delores  Yolanda 
Bostwick,  Sally  Louise 

Dupes,  Yvonne  Mansfield 
Hankey,  Joan  Rhodes 
Mohorlch.  Helen  Mari" 

Yeoman,  Marjorle  Ann 

In  th«  Navy 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  Indicated  In  the  staff 
corps  as  indicated  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


MEOICAL    COUPS 

Captain 

Biehl,  Robert  Frank 
Brough,  James  William 
Carson,  Thomas  Edward 
Colangelo,  Eugene  John 
Crum,  Paul  Miller 
Frankhouser,  George  Ver 
Hagan,  Arthur  Darrell 
Jeffrey,  Clyde  Grey,  Jr. 
Karnel,  Robert  Frederic 
Kinney.  Robert  John 
Lopez,  Domingo  Antonio 
McLean,  Walter  Leo 
O'Halloran,  Patrick  Sylv 
O'Reilly.  Richard  Rolln 
Qulnn,  James  Joseph 
Rollng,  Gerald  Thomas 
Smith,  Franklin  Adams 
Strickland,  George  Thorn 
VanValken burgh.  Wood  G. 
Bodenbender,  Reinhardt 
Burkett,  Patrick  Robert 
Cochran,  Robert  Carter 
Cowherd,  Donald  William 
Diamond,  Evans 
Gareis,  Frank  James 
Huber,  Kltchel  Herbert 
Jolinsonbaugh,  Roger  Ear 
Kelly,  Robert  John 
Lelsse,  Fred  Cliarles 
Markham,  Thomas  NewLoii 
Meriwether,  Betty  Ann 
Ohslun,  Ronald  Kermit 
Pasquale,  Domlnick  N.,  Jr. 
Reed,  Jerome  McDavld 
Schwartz,  Bradford  BenJ 
Stelmel,  Herbert  Anton 
Tyler.  Paul  Edward 
Weber,  David  Merrill 

btrPPLT    COBPS 

Ardizzone,  Joseph  Charles 
Arnold,  Harry  Hodges 
Bechtelheimer,  Robert  Russel 
Brewln,  Robert  Leroy 
Caverly,  Michel  Kent 
Christenson,  Richard  Dale 
Cornelius,  Jack  Marcus 
Davis,  Raymond  Peter         ^ 
Desroches,  Sylvio  Joseph.  JrS 
Fekula,  Theodore  Vladimir 
Ferraro,  Nlel  Patrick 
Gaddls,  Glenn  Leslie 
Graessle,  Philip  Grant 
Harktn,  James  William 
Haw  kins,  Charles  Alwln 
Heuseler,  Richard  Cbarlea 
Hlrschy,  Henry  Eugene.  Jr. 
Horrlgan,  John  WlUiam.  Jr. 
Jesser,  Arthur  Donald 
Jones,  Ronald  Arthur 
Kela,  Frederick  Herbert 
Krukln,  Lawrence  Ely 
Leblanc,  Merrill  Marks 
Lewis,  John  Clarence 
Luther,  James  Robert.  Jr. 
Martin,  William  Jaaaes 
McDaniel,  Roderick  David 
Mulligan,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Nolan.  Frank  Richard 
Pavlisin.  Frank 
Peek,  Luther  William 
Peterson,  Kenneth  Aldrick 
Powell,  wniiam  Morgan 
Ribble,  Marland  Scale 
Rolfe,  James  Arnold 
Rass,  Howard  T,,  Jr. 
Ruth,  Stephen  Ruddy 
Tillery,  Preston  James 
Topping.  James  Francis 
Walker,  Edward  Keith,  Jr. 
Williams,  Walter  Lee 
Wilson,  Donald  Erwln 
Zeberlein.  George  Valentin  J. 

CHAPLAIN    COKPS 

Begg.  Wendell  Robert 
Greenwood,  Charles  Lawrence 


Novembei-  18,  197  U 

Hllferty,  Thomas  Joseph 
Jensen,  Andrew  Frederick,  Jr. 
McKee,  Billy  Jack 
Ota,  Peter  Iwao 
Urbano,  Francis  Joseph 
O'Connor,  William  Bernard 
Smith,  Richard  Rldgell 
Veit,  William  Thomas 

CTVa.    ENCINEEB   CORPS 

Andersen,  Charles  Paul 
Edson,  Theodore  Manning 
George,  Roscoe  Dlllard,  Jr. 
Morton,  Donald  Arthtir 
Oscarson,  Edward  Ronald 
Sylva,  John  Paul 
Westberg,  Robert  Joe 
Williams,  Jesse  Ronald 
Daniel,  William  Floyd,  Jr. 
Gaulden,  Roy  Douglas,  Jr. 
Moger,  Jack  Bailey 
Nystedt,  Russell  Paiil 
Socha,  Albert  Robert,  Jr. 
Tombarge,  John  William 
Wile,  Dorwln  Bruce 

JtTDCE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    COBPS 

Battaglino,  Joseph  Michael 
Freed,  Maitland  Guy 
Lawrence,  Keith  Douglas 
Powell,  George  Warren 
Boywld,  Edward  Thomas 
Harlow.  Bruce  Allan 
Meighan,  John  Michael,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Edward  Kendrlck 

DCNTAI.   CCrtPS 

Anderson,  John  Willis  R. 
Besley,  Keith  Whistler 
Baker,  Terrance  Wesley 
Butler,  WUllam  Dicklus 
Chapman,  Thom  Hoffman 
Corderman,  Roy  Clinton 
Crawford,  Benton  Earl 
Daughtry,  Max  Berry 
Eastwood,  Gerald  Winston 
Gaston,  David  Lee 
Gourley,  James  Vincent 
Greeley,  WUllam  Edmond 
Harris,  Ronald  Kenneth  ' 

Hart,  Gerald  Lee 
Hatrel,  Paul  Poiucy 
Howarth,  Hugh  Collins 
Hube,  Albert  Ronald 
Johnson,  James  Irving 
Kellner,  Prank  Herbert 
Koch,  Robert  Wayne 
Lusk,  Samuel  Stowell 
Mason,  Billie  Mack 
Maw,  Ralph  Buehler 
Montgomery,  Steve 
Moyes,  Edmund  Robert 
Murphy,  Richard  Alvln 
Reisman,  Paul  Joseph 
Rochford,  PhUlp 
Rudolph,  Jerome  J. 
Smith,  John  Marley 
Stevens,  John  Theodore 
Stevens,  Mark  Myron 
Tracy,  Norman  Hutchinson 
Trusz,  Edward  John 
Verunac,  James  Justin 
Walkowiak,  Gene  James 
Williams,  John  Peter 
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MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Brandon,  Daniel  Arthur 
Bryant,  Eugene  Marcus,  Jr. 
Dennis,  J.  M. 
Heath,  Jean  Louise 
Leonard,  Russell  Deau 
Schaffner,  Leslie  Jacob 
Smout,  Jay  Clifford 
Wlmberly,  Clyde  Otis 

NURSE  CORPS 

Colford,  Thcrese  Veronica 

Pine,  Rachel  Agnes 

Foley,  Alicia  Mary 

Hooker,  Doris  Helen 

Maynard,  Mary  Elsie 

Pampush,  Ruth  Genevieve 

Peterson,  Lee 

Robinson,  Libia  Gertrude 

Simmons,  Harriet  Ariel 

Walker,  Marilyn  Jean 

Donoghue,  Margaret  Cathlen© 

Finn,  Celine  Agnes 

Halverson,  Ruth  Etta 

Lef  f ,  Rae  Mary 

Nagy,  Bettye  Grace 

Perlow,  Marion  Ruth 

Proto,  Theresa  Mary 

Shea,  Claire  Marie 

Stewart,  Mary  Georglne 

Williams,  Alice  Kolene 

IN  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 

Patricia  A.  Hook. 

The  following-named  officers  of   the   Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
or lieutenant  colonel: 

Richard  E.  Delch- 

mann 
Christian  J.  Dettle 
Michael  C.  Drury 
Donald  Ducoff 
WUllam  J.  Egan 
Roi.ald  J.  Ehrle 
Loran  C.  Eldred 
Myron  H.  Engel 
Harold  Fay 
Larry  D.  Field 
David  R.  Freeman 
Nick  Galifianakis 
Walter  J.  Gallo 
Patrick  J.  Garvey 
Warren  E.  Gilson. 

Jr. 
Victor  H.  Golletz 
Richard  M.  Graven 
Howard  W.  Greenup 
George  E.  Hames 
Alfred  L.  Hamilton 
James  C.  Hammond 
Russell  L.  Hanthorn 
WUllam  A.  Hayward 
Claude  G.  Hertler 
John  F.  Hickman,  Jr. 
Wesley  G.  Hlnkle 
WUllam  Hochman 
B.  A.  Holaday  III 
Harry  C.  Holmherg 


ment  to  the  grade 
Pasquale  Abbate 
Jonathan  F.  Abel 
Ray  A.  Alberigl 
Donald  F.  Alf  ord 
Ralpii.  E.  Anderson 
Boyd  F.  Baldwin,  Jr. 
David  A.  BaUantyne 
Robert  F.  Barrel! 
David  L.  Barry 
Walter  E.  Baumaiin 
Joseph  M.  Bender 
EmUe  A.  Bernard 
Austin  L.  Beveridge 
Larry  B.  Boggs 
Gerald  G.  Boswortli 
PhUUp  S.  Carlettl 
James  P.  Casey 
Alan  B.  Cassalia 
Clayton  E.  Cavender 
Thomas  B.  Chudzik 
Anthony  O.  Coleman 
Stanley  N.  Collins, 

Jr. 
John  C.  Conner 
George  E.  Constan- 
tino 
Marlon  D.  Cook,  Jr. 
Jerome  O.  Cooper 
Glen  A.  Cotta 
Donald  V.  Courtney 
Tibbott  G.  Cslk 


Fred  J.  Pasquale 
DarreU  K.  Pastrell 
Robert  J.  Perlak 
Robert  R.  Perry 
Thomas  E.  Persing 
George  H.  Pincknev, 

Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Pltzl 
Clemens  M.  Plattner 
William  E.  Pope 
Lewis  M.  Porter,  Jr. 
Domlnick  A.  Prezzano 
William  C.  Price 
Paul  N.  Prlchard 
James  H.  Radcllffe 
Robert  F.  Relland 
Michael  J.  Reynolds 
James  B.  RUey 
Harold  C.  Robcrson 
Earl  V.  Rose 
DennU  N.  Roth 
Jesse  R.  Rothenberger 
John  J.  Safarlk 
Richard  H.  Sargeiit 
George  Schall 
James  P.  Schmidt 
Raymond  A.  Seavs 
Frederick  N.  Shaffer 
John  C.  Slmklns 
David  P.  Smalley 
Fredie  R.  Sounders 
Larry  P.  Steveua 
Russel  H.  Stolf  I 
Albert  H.  Strickland 
Jonathan  P.  Swain 
Charles  P.  Swedish.  Jr 
George  D.  Sylvester 
Bruce  C.  Taylor 
Carl  R.  Thomas 
Robert  D.  Thomas 
Chester  J.  Trlcca 
James  M.  Troxell 
Clovls  S.  Vaughn 
Clarke  E.  Vollbrech'. 
Jr. 

Waylon  A.  White 
Frank  E.  Whitman,  Ji . 
Raymond  S.  Wicker,  Jr 
Stanley  C.  Wiggins 
Louis  M.  Withlam 
William  A.  Wren 
Arthur  R.  Zaslo 
Charles  A.  Zielhiski 
WUllam  G.  Zook 


Karl  Ho:.sberger 
Jack  W.  Humphrey 
Robert  R.  Jespersen 
William  S.  Johnson 
John  Karabetsos 
Donald  D.  Knold 
Lauuy  A.  Kope 
George  T.  Kupper 
Norman  J.  Labhart 
Lewis  E.  Labln 
Gerald  J.  Lavalle 
Robert  B.  Lee 
Robert  F.  Leftwlch, 

Jr. 
David  J.  Leig'aton 
John  C.  Leite 
Douglas  W.  Lexncii 
Paul  R.  Llddell 
Mark  G.  Lipscomb,  Jr. 
Patrick  H.  Lyons,  Jr. 
Lawrence  J. 

Maglllan 
James  J.  Mauley 
Robert  A.  Marchess 
Susano  Mascorro 
Robert  E.  McClure 
Robert  B.  McCrea 
Patrick  G.  McDonald 
James  E.  McKeever 
James  W.  Merkle 
Richard  J.  Molyne£u.x 
Aaron  D.  Murdock 
Benjamin  F.  Napheys 

in 

Daniel  W.  Nauman 
Alexander  D.  Necco 
Charles  H.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Nippolt 
Charles  E.  Nixon 
Robert  E.  Noska 
Tobias  Obrlgawltcli 
Daniel  J.  O'Connor 
Robert  F.  Odom.  Jr. 
Dlno  Ollva 
Reld  H.  Olson 
George  R  Omrod 
Joseph  W.  Vowell 
Donald  M.  Walts 
Robert  H.  Wakefield 
Charlie  D.  Walker 
Harry  R.  Warfleld 
Mitchell  J.  Waters 
Robert  P.  Welch 
John  P.  Wengert 
Thomas  W.  White 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  temporar>'  disability 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  a.s  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Sullivan,  John  'W. 

In  the  Mafike  Corps 

The  following-named  (Navy  enlisted  £..- 
entific  education  program)  graduate  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Harrison,  Stephen  G. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing.— Proverbs  3:5. 

Eternal  God,  who  art  ever  seeking  to 
lead  Thy  children  in  right  ways  for  the 
sood  of  all  and  whose  spirit  attends  us 
all  our  days,  come  Thou  into  oui'  hearts 
as  we  bow  humbly  in  Thy  presence.  Help 
us  to  realize  anew  our  dependence  upon 


Thee  and  our  constant  need  of  Thy 
Guidance,  Thy  strength,  and  Tliy  love. 

Guide  Thou  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  that  they  may  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  day  with  courage 
and  use  the  opportunities  which  are 
theirs  to  create  a  better  and  a  brighter 
order  of  life  for  our  people. 

Bless  our  Nation  and  make  her  a  bless- 
ing to  all  mankind.  Give  to  our  leaders 
and  to  our  people  the  spirit  in  which 
justice  rules,  love  reigns,  and  truth  pre- 


vails; to  the  giory  of  Thy  holy  name  ar.d 
the  good  of  GUI'  human  family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
hts  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jo-araal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectioii. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
oil  tlie  Consent  Calendar.         i 


EMERGENCY  TOBACCO  PRICE 
SUPPORT  INCREASE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  16056) 
to  provide  for  emergency  increnses  in  the 
support  level  for  the  1974  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  t 


As  the  honorable  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee made  clear,  this  change  will 
not  create  a  need  for  more  rank  In  the 
incumbent  or  a  slot  for  another  general 
officer.  It  is  simply  a  ratification  of  a  re- 
sponsible managemental  alinement,  an 
alinement  which  will  increase  efflciency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  support  for  H.R. 
14349. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


November  18,  19?  4 


INCREASING  THE  AUTHORIZED 
NUMBER  OF  DEPUTY  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  FOR  THE  ARMY  STAFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14349 > 
to  amend  section  3031  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of 
authorized  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the 
Army  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows :  1 

HR.  14349  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  autf  Uouxc  of 
Represejitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Qn'^w  v"  "i  Congress  assembled,  Th?it  section 
3031(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three-  Ju  clause 
I  J)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "four-. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Sueaker  1 
strongly  support  H.R.  14349. 

I  recognize  this  bill  is  not  tliej  kind  of 
legislation  that  stirs  up  much  interest 
nor  IS  It  hkely  to  appear  on  tomorrow's 
front  page.  Yet.  in  spite  of  thas  I  be- 
lieve it  is  evidence  of  an  event  that  is 
extremely  significant,  the  Armv's  sincere 
effort  to  provide  a  more  efficient  fighting 
lorce.  by  effecting  reductions  in  less  es- 
sential functions— or,  as  we  are  used  to 
hearing  it— more  tooth  and  less  tail 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  concern  voiced  by  the 
Congress  over  the  numbers  of  support 
personnel  in  oiu-  armed  services.  The  late 
General  Abrams  responded  to  this  criti- 
cism in  a  manner  which  has  produced  a 
more  eflfectlve  military  force.  I  am  speak- 
ing specifically  now  of  the  recent  major 
Aimy  staff  reorganization.  This  manage- 
mental realinement  has  resulted  tn  a  14- 
percent^  or  572-space  reduction,!  i"  the 

The  part  H.R.  14349  plays  in  this  re- 
organization, quite  simply,  is  to  formalize 
one  of  the  actions  on  which  the  reorgani- 
zation wa.s  posited.  Responsibilities  which 
^^■eve  spread  out  among  several  branches 
V,  111  now  be  ab.sorbed  under  this  new  ju- 
risdictional umbrella  of  research  devel- 
opment, and  procurement,  thus  reiducing 
the  need  for  previous  layei-s  of  command 
V.  hen  these  functions  were  dispamte 

In  order  to  give  the  office  governing 
these  extremely  broad  functional  »reas  a 
status  commensui-ate  with  its  re4pon.si- 
bilities,  the  individual  to  occupy  tlaat  job 
IS  to  become  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 


MAKING  RESERVISTS  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  THE  INCENTIVE  AWARD 
PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  871)  to 
amend  section  1124(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  restriction 
that  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
must  be  on  active  duty  to  be  eligible  for 
the  payment  of  a  cash  award  for  a  sug- 
gestion, invention,  or  scientific  achieve- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hofxc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
1124(0  of  title  10,  United  Siates  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  An  award  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  notwithstanding  the  members  death 
separation,  or  retirement  from  the  armed 
force  concerned.  However,  the  suggestion, 
nivention,  or  sciewtlflc  achievement  forming 
the  basis  for  the  award  must  have  been 
made  while  the  member  was  on  active  duty 
or  in  an  Active  Reserve  status  and  not  other- 
wise  eligible  for  an  award  under  chnpter  45 
of  title  6." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tiie 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
rcoiLsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


terday  won  an  overwhelming  victory  at 
the  polls  and  who  will,  therefore,  be- 
come the  new  prime  minister  of  Greece 
As  one  who  has  long  believed  that  the 
existence  In  Greece  of  a  military  junta 
during  the  past  7  years  has  been  counter 
to  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  counte*  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  NATO  allidiice,  and  hostile  to  the 
free  and  democratic  political  institu- 
tions which  it  is)  the  purpose  of  NATO 
to  protect  and  develop,  I  welcome  the 
return  of  the  institutions  of  democracy 
to  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 

Because  both  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  stronglj- 
supported  the  militaiy  juntas  in  Greece 
I  hope  that  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  will  now,  in  light  of  the 
resumption  of  constitutional  democracv 
in  that  country,  give  the  strong  support 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  free  and 
democratic  government  of  Greece. 

In  this  connection,  I  hope  that  in 
particular  the  United  States  will  move 
swiftly  and  effectively  to  help  resolve  the 
continuing  crisis  with  respect  to  Cyprus 
a  crisis  which  U.S.  policy— through  it.s 
support  of  the  mUitary  junta  which  trig- 
gered the  July  1974  coup  in  Cyprus  and 
subsequently  by  U.S.  acquiescence  In  the 
massive  Turkish  militai-y  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Cyprus— did  so  much  to 
brmg  about. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  act. 


WORLD  P^OOD  CONFERENCE 

'Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
have  expressed  hope  that  a  true  begin- 
ning has  been  made  at  the  World  Food 
Conference  in  Rome  toward  intermediate 
and  long-term  solutions  to  chronic  inter- 
national food  shortages.  What  is  needed 
now  IS  prompt  and  immediate  action.  The 
time  has  come  to  move  from  the  confer- 
ence room  in  Rome  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. Action  should  be  taken  now  to 
enact  into  law  the  Rice  Act  of  1974  This 
legislation  would  help  to  expand  supplies-%  1' 
of  a  food  which  is  basic  to  the  diets  of  \ 
the  hungry  people  of  many  nations 


legislaUon  w;ould  help  to  expand  supplies^ le^-al  lioliday  on  elecUon"do";: 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  GREATER 
VOTER  PARTICIPATION  IN  ELEC- 
TIONS 

•Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  whole 
democratic  process,  it  seems  to  me.  is  in 
very  grave  danger  if  we  camiot  take  some 
steps  as  a  Congress  to  guarantee  greater 
voter  participation  than  we  have  had  in 
the  recent  elections  where  nationally  38 
percent  of  the  voters  participated. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  is  calling  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  election  day  a  pub- 
lic, legal  holiday;  and  I  will  reintroduce 
this  m  the  next  session  of  Congress 

There  are  many  things  that  keep  peo- 
ple away  from  the  polls,  not  just  apathy 
Crune  m  the  streets,  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  prevents  people  from  voting  who 
are  returning  from  their  jobs  late  at 
night. 

I  hope  we  can  address  this  problem, 
take  positive  action,  and  make  voting  a 


THE  EGYPTIAN  WHEAT  DEAL 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  GREECE 

uMr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  comment  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  nrst  free  elections  in  7  years 
m  Greece  and  to  congratulate  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  KanmK^nlis.  whose  pa/tv  ye'^- 


<Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.! 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iiow  can  the  United  States  justify  pro- 
viding 300,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Egypt 
at  lend-away  credit  terms,  food  that  may 
help  that  country  prepare  for  a  possible 
ntth  uar'.vitiil.^rael? 
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I  have  called  for  a  congressioriai  in- 
vestigation of  these  recent  sales  and 
Imve  expressed  to  President  Ford  my 
misgivings. 

Is  Egypt  now  committed  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Do  we  even  know  whether  Egypt's  hun- 
gry will  receive  tiiis  food? 

Even  at  3  percent  for  20  years,  can 
Egypt  repay  these  loans? 

In  addition  to  squandering  scarce 
food — when  Americans  are  paying  up 
to  90  cents  a  pound  for  bread — we  are 
sub.sidizing  inefficient  agricultural  prac- 
tices with  these  loans.  A  strong,  self- 
sufficient  economy  in  Egypt  will  not  de- 
velop through  reliance  on  hand-outs  and 
lend-aways. 


CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  an  annourxement  concerning  the 
schedule  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  following  resolution  that  was 
listed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  to- 
day will  not  be  callec'.  up,  and  that  Is 
House  Resolution  1399,  world  food 
situation. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
the  program  previously  announced,  the 
following  measures  will  be  considered 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
tomorrow : 

H.R.  16757,  extending  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973; 

H.R.  17434,  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act  of  1966; 

S.  782,  Antitrust  Piocedures  and  Pen- 
alties Act; 

House  Joint  Resolution  1117,  American 
Indian  Policy  Fie  view  Commission;  and 

H.R.  12071,  Forest  Service  fire  protec- 
tion contracts. 

May  I  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  will  fit  into  the  program  that  has 
been  presently  scheduled.  Tlie  Membere 
will  note  on  the  wliip's  notice  we  sched- 
uled business  for  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week.  If  we  have  not  com- 
pleted the  program  by  Thui-sday  of  this 
week  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  work  on  Fri- 
day. That  Ls,  it  is  our  intention  to  com- 
plete the  program  for  the  w  eek,  and  that 
if  it  has  not  been  completed  by  Thui-sday 
night  then  there  will  be  a  Fi-iday  session. 

May  I  also  say  that  tlie  leaderehip  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  had  a  meeting 
this  morning,  and  for  next  week  we  will 
meet  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  on 
conclusion  of  tlie  business  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  House  will  adjourn  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  which  Is  Thanks- 
giving week.  That  means  we  will  be  ad- 
journed on  Wednesday  and  Thm-sday, 
Thursday,  of  course,  being  Tliank.sgiving 
Day. 

Then  on  the  next  Monday,  which  is 
December  2,  there  will  be  caucuses  that 
day  for  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
ciatic  caucus  will  go  forward  witli  the 
remainder  of  its  prcferam  on  Tuesday, 


Wednesday  and  Thui-sday  mornings  if 
necessary. 

We  would  also  expect  to  have  caucuses 
in  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, after  the  House  has  adjourned,  if 
necessary.  There  will  be  legislative  ses- 
sions on  December  3,  4,  and  5  but  not  on 
Monday,  December  2. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

OrroBTR  17,  1974. 

Hon.  CABL  ALBKZtT, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker :  Pursuaiit  to  the  pcrnii.i- 
siou  granted  on  October  16,  1974,  the  Clerk 
has  received  the  following  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate  has 
passed  without  amendment,  H.J.  R«s.  1167, 
Making  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  tLscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Vlth  kind  regarcis,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  Houfie  of  Representatiie-i. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pureuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Wednesday,  October  16, 
1974,  he  did,  on  Thursday,  October  17, 
1974,  sign  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House: 

H.R.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Faim 
I  abor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by 
extending  Its  coverage  and  eftectuating  its 
enforcement ; 

HJl.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  national  pai-1; 
system,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  addi- 
tional costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the  na- 
tional park  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fUcal  jear  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

OcTOBSR  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Ar.BtHr, 
Thi  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  5:38  P.M.  on  Thursday,  October  17,  1974, 
and  said  to  contain  H.R.  12471,  An  Act  to 
amend  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  and  a  veto  message  tnei-eon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Si  nrerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
CUrk,  House  Of  Represcntativc'i 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H. 
DOC.  NO.  93-383) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following   veto   mes.sage   from   the 

Pi'e.sident  of  the  Uniled  States: 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  H.R.  12471,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
public  access  to  documents  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  In 
August,  I  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  con- 
ferees expressing  my  support  for  the  di- 
rection of  this  legislation  and  presenting 
my  concern  with  some  of  its  provisions. 
Although  I  am  gratified  by  the  Congres- 
sional response  in  amending  several  of 
these  provisions,  significant  problems 
have  not  been  resolved. 

First,  I  remain  concerned  that  our 
militaiy  or  intelligence  secrets  and  diplo- 
matic relations  could  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  this  bill.  This  provision  remains  un- 
altered following  my  earUer  letter. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  those  aspects 
of  the  provision  which  would  enable 
courts  to  inspect  classified  documents 
and  review  the  justification  for  their 
c!a.ssification.  However,  the  com-ts  should 
not  be  forced  to  make  what  amounts  to 
the  initial  classification  decision  in  sensi- 
tive and  complex  areas  where  they  have 
no  particular  expertise.  As  the  legisla- 
don  now  stands,  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  disclosure  ol 
a  document  would  endanger  our  national 
security  would,  even  though  reasonable, 
have  to  be  overturned  by  a  district  judge 
who  thought  the  plaintiff's  position  ji:^' 
as  reasonable.  Such  a  provision  would 
violate  constitutional  principles,  and  give 
less  weight  before  the  courts  to  an  execu- 
tive determination  involving  the  protec- 
tion of  our  most  vital  national  defense 
interests  than  is  accorded  determinations 
involving  routine  regulatory  matters. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  where  clas- 
sified documents  are  requested  the  courts 
could  review  the  classification,  but  would 
have  to  uphold  the  cla.ssification  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  basis  to  support  it.  In 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  the 
classification,  the  courts  would  consider 
all  attendant  evidence  prior  to  resorting 
to  an  ill  camera  examination  of  the  doc- 
ument. 

Second,  I  believe  that  confidentiality 
would  not  be  maintained  if  many  mil- 
lions of  pages  of  FBI  and  other  investi- 
gatoi-y  law  enforcement  flies  would  be 
subject  to  compulsory  disclosure  at  the 
behest  of  any  pereon  unless  the  Govern- 
ment could  prove  to  a  court — separately 
for  each  paragraph  of  each  document — 
that  disclosure  "would"  cause  a  type  of 
harm  specified  Jn  the  amendment.  Our 
law  enforcement  agencies  do  not  ha^e, 
and  could  not  obtain,  the  large  number 
of  trained  and  knowledgeable  personnel 
that  would  be  needed  to  make  such  a 
line-by-line  examination  of  infoiTnaticn 
requests  that  sometimes  involve  hundreds 
of  tliousands  of  documents,  within  the 
time  constraints  added  to  current  law  by 
this  bUl. 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  nioi*:  flexi- 
ble criteria  govern  the  responses  to  re- 
quests for  particulaily  lengthy  investi- 
gatory records  to  mitigate  the  burden 
which  these  amendments  would  other- 
wise impose,  in  order  not  to  dilute  tlie 
primal"/  responsibilities  of  iliese  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

Finally,  the  ten  days  afforded  an 
agency  to  determine  whether  to  ftuiiisli 
a  rcvquested  document  and  the  twenty 
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days  afforded  for  determinations  on  ap- 
peal are,  despite  the  provision  concern- 
ing unusual  circumstances,  simply  un- 
realistic in  some  cases.  It  is  essential  that 
additional  latitude  be  provided. 

I  shall  submit  shortly  language  whicli 
would  dLspel  my  concerns  regarding  the 
manner  of  judicial  review  of  classified 
material  and  for  mitigating  the  admin- 
istrative burden  placed  on  the  agencies, 
especially  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, by  the  bill  as  presently  enrolled.  It 
is  only  my  conviction  that  the  bill  as 
enrolled  is  imconstitutional  and  unworlc- 
able  that  would  cause  me  to  return  the 
bill  without  my  approval.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  legislation,  which  hais  come  so 
far  toward  realizing  its  laudable  goals, 
will  be  reenacted  with  the  changes  I  pro- 
pose and  returned  to  me  for  signature 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  October  17, 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  Abuse  document. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12471, 
the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstandmg? 


November  18, 


1974 


uovv,  after  eight  years  In  existence,  the  time 
is  ripe  to  reassess  this  profound  and  worth- 
while legislation.  Certainly,  no  other  recent 
legislation  more  closely  encompasses  my  ob- 
jectives for  open  government  than  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 


JIOTION    OFFERED    BV    MR.    MOOR^K.*D    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  veto  message 
from  the  President  on  H.R.  12471,  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Infoi-mation  Act, 
until  Wednesday.  November  20*  and  be- 
fore moving  the  previous  question  on  my 
motion  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  Piesidenfs  veto  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed by  the  Piesidenfs  unfortunate 
and  ill-advised  action  on  October  17  in 
vetoing  H.R.  12471;  tlae  bill  makes  a 
series  of  strengtliening  amendments  to 
plug  loopholes  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
foi-mation Act  of  1966. 

This  bipartisan  legislation,  oveiiwhelm- 
ingly  approved  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  after  more  than  3  years  of  over- 
sight and  legislative  hearings,  will  help 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public  in  their  Federal  Government  by 
providing  greater  access  to  Government 
records.  As  we  have  dramatically  wit- 
nessed duiing  the  Watergate  tragedy,  un- 
necessary secrecy  and  an  almost  para- 
noiac desire  to  hide  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment from  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  brought  about  the 
most  grave  constitutional  crisis  in  our 
Nation  in  more  than  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Ford's  pledge  of 
■open  government"  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  soon  after  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  had  indicated  a  recognition  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  "govermnent 
-ecrecy  mania"  that  helped  bring  about 
-lis  predecessor's  resignation.  Less  than  2 
months  ago.  President  Ford  expressed  to 
n\e.  as  chairman  of  tlie  House-Senate 
conference  committee  on  H.R.  12471,  his 
commitment  to  "open  governmeint"  and 
tiie  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In  a 
letter  dated  August  20,  1974,  hei  stated: 
I  sliare  your  concerns  for  Improfiing  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  a^ree  that 
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In  that  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  raised 
certain  questions  about  specific  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12471,  most  of  whicli  had 
already  been  tentatively  agreed  to  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees  during  earlier 
sessions  of  tlie  conference  committee. 
Neverthele.ss.  we  carefully  studied  Presi- 
dent Ford's  arguments,  discussed  them 
in  subsequent  meetings  of  the  conference 
committee  and  did  make  a  number  of 
changes  he  requested  in  both  the  bill 
language  and  in  the  conference  report  to 
Jielp  allay  his  concerns.  As  I  told  the 
House  when  the  conference  veision  of  the 
bill  was  finally  acted  upon  and  sent  to  the 
White  House  on  October  7 — 

We  have  gone  'more  than  half-wav"  to 
accommodate  his  views. 

But  10  days  later,  he  vetoed  the  free- 
dom of  information  bill.  It  is  now  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  congressional  coop- 
eration is  not  sufficient  for  tlie  President, 
and  only  total  capitulation  to  the  White 
House  viewpoint  will  suffice.  I  refuse  to 
abdicate  my  duties  as  a  Member  of  tills 
House  and  hope  that  an  overwhelming 
vote  by  our  colleagues  to  override  this 
senseless  veto  will  make  it  clear  to  tlie 
President  that  cooperation  is  a  two-way 
street. 

As  in  the  Watergate  debacle,  the  um- 
brella of  "national  security"  is  now  being 
raised  in  the  veto  message  to  cover  the 
real  reasons  for  the  bureaucrat's  opposi- 
tion to  the  pubhcs  right  to  know.  The 
message  itself  is  filled  with  inaccurate 
statements,  misconceptions,  and  warped 
interpretations  of  the  bill  language  that 
raise  questions  as  to  whether  anyone 
really  knowledgeable  about  the  law  even 
took  the  trouble  to  read  and  analyze  the 
piovislons  of  H.R.  12471.  Contrary  to  the 
President's  expressed  view,  the  bill  would 
not  in  any  way  bare  our  Nation's  secrets, 
nor  would  it  jeopardize  the  security  of 
sensitive  national  defense  or  foreign 
pohcy  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  8  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  original  freedom  of  in- 
formation bill.  President  Johnson  was 
urged  to  veto  the  measure  by  every  single 
Federal  agency.  Bureaucrats  said  that  it 
was  unconstitutional;  some  said  it  would 
bring  the  business  of  Government  to  a 
halt;  others  foolishly  claimed  that  it 
would  give  away  our  vital  defense  secrets 
to  foreign  powers.  But  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  He  was  not  fooled  by 
their  rantings  and  ravings.  He  coura- 
geously rejected  their  silly  arguments 
and  signed  the  bill  into  law.  In  his  state- 
ment he  reaffli-med  the  people's  right  to 
know  when  he  said: 

No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be  re- 
vealed without  injury  to  the  public  interest. 

This  year  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved the  conference  version  of  H.R 
12471  to  add  needed  teeth  to  the  original 
1966  freedom  of  information  law  to  plug 
loopholes  used  by  Federal  bureaucrats  to 
hide  information  from  the  public.  The 


House  roUcall  vote  was  349  to  2  and  the 
Senate  approved  it  by  voice  vote.  During 
our  hearings,  every  executive  branch 
witness  opposed  any  strengthening 
changes  to  the  present  law.  The  Nixon 
White  House  and  Justice  Department 
operatives  lobbied  vigorously  in  the  other 
body  in  a  vain  attempt  to  kill  the  free- 
dom of  information  legislation. 

When  H.R.  12471  was  cleared  by  Con- 
gress and  sent  to  the  White  House,  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  predictably  geared 
up  an  all  out  effort  to  persuade  President 
Ford  to  veto  it.  As  in  1966,  almost  every 
Federal  agency  recommended  a  veto. 
Many  of  the  same  old  discredited  argu- 
ments which  Piesident  Johnson  had  re- 
jected were  dusted  off  and  fed  into  the 
Wliite  House.  Such  overused  cliches  as 
"administrative  burden."  "flexible  cri- 
teria," "compulsory  disclosure,"  and  the 
old  reliable  bureaucratic  standby  "na- 
tional security"  were  all  sprinkled 
throughout  the  veto  message.  Thus. 
President  Ford  succumbed  to  the  old 
scare  slogans  of  the  bureaucrats,  who 
apparently  have  .so  much  to  hide  from 
the  public. 

But  the  obvious  public  need  for  truly 
"open  government"  must  not  be  sacrificed 
on  tlie  altar  of  bureaucratic  secrecy,  sus- 
picion, and  meaningless  slogans.  The 
hard  lessons  learned  from  the  tragic 
Watergate  coverup  must  certainly  result 
in  some  positive  achievement  to  pix)ve  to 
the  American  people  that  Congress— at 
least — is  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
fundamental  need  for  'open  govern- 
ment" in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
business. 

Mr.    Speaker,    our   colleagues   in    the 
House  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
to  override  this  misguided  Pi-esidential 
veto  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments  on  Wednesday,  November 
20  by  the  motion  I  have  just  offered.  I 
stress  the  fact  that  this  is  not  partisan 
issue  that  divides  us  along  party  lines. 
Our  effort  to  override  this  veto  is  being 
led  by  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  our  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, as  shown  by  the  "dear  colleague" 
letter  sent  to  all  Members  today  and 
signed  by;   Chairman  Chet  Holifield; 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,    the    gentleman    from    New 
York    (Mr.    Horton)  ;    by    the   ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN);   and  by  myself,  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information    Subcommittee.    With    our 
letter  we  enclosed  a  reprint  containing 
a  representative  selection  of  editorials 
from  across  the  Nation  urging  that  Con- 
gress override  this  veto.  Every  Member 
should  have  in  his  office  a  copv  of  this 
reprint  and  our  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  our  colleagues 
of  both  parties  to  join  us  in  this  fight 
for  more  responsible  "open  government." 
We  trust  that  we  can — by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  to  override  this  veto — show  the 
American  people  the  sincerity  of  our 
pledge  of  truly  "open  government'  and 
the  willingness  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  vital 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  "dei<r  colleague"  let- 
ter is  as  follows: 
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Washington,  D.C, 

November  IS,  1974. 

DtAR  Colleague:  A  vote  will  be  taken  In 
the  House  on  Wednesday,  November  20,  on 
overriding  the  veto  of  HJi.  12471,  the  Pre^- 
doin  of  Information  Amendments  of  1974. 

We  teill  vote  "Aye" — to  override — and  hope 
jii'ii  I'.'ll  join  with,  tis. 

We  have  worked  for  more  than  3  years  in 
I  he  bipartisan  development  of  these  amend- 
uien's  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
We  received  much  detailed  testimony  about 
the  issues  raised  in  the  veto  message — both 
pro  and  con — and  carefully  worked  to  make 
certain  oiir  bill  would  protect  the  people's 
right  to  know  without  Infringing  upon  the 
need  for  government  secrecy  in  some  areas. 

The  objections  cited  by  the  President  In 
his  veto  message,  therefore,  were  not  new  to 
us.  They  had  also  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion In  the  course  of  our  conference  sessions. 
We  took  them  seriously  and  made  changes, 
both  in  the  language  of  the  bill  and  In  the 
conference  report.  We  believe  tlie  President's 
objections  were  accommodated  by  these 
changes. 

H.R.  12471  passed  the  House  March  14  by 
a  vote  of  383  to  8,  and  the  conference  report 
won  approval  by  a  349  to  2  roll  call  vote. 

We  believe  the  American  people  will  have 
more  confidence  in  their  Federal  government 
if  we  can  enact  these  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Amendments  into  law  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  This  legislation  will  help  to  re- 
strain our  civil  servants  and  will  help  to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  the  people 
who  pay  their  salaries. 

Tlie  attached  reprint  of  .some  of  the  rep- 
resentative newspaper  editorials  over  the 
past  several  weeks — from  all  parts  of  the 
country — Indicates  the  broad  support  for 
overriding  the  veto. 

We  suggest  that  President  Ford  must  have 
listened  more  carefully  to  the  bureaucracy 
than  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  when 
he  decided  on  his  veto. 

I  hope  you  will  join  in  voting  to  override 
the   Freedom   of   Information    Act   veto   on 
Wednesday,  November  20. 
Sincerely, 

Chet    Holifield, 
Cliainnan,    House    Governmiut    Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Vflll.IAM.     S.     MoORHEAD. 

Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Committee. 
Prank  Horton, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Hoxise  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 
John  N.  Erlenborn, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mj-.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
llie  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Erlen- 
born I  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
l.is  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  perniis- 
.•<:on  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t;ie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pe.'Misylvania? 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C., 

October  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  I  huve  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
Wliite  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
5:00  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  October  22,  1974,  and 
said  to  contain  H.  R.  11541,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  standards  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  permit  certain  uses  to  be 
made  of  areas  within  the  System  and  to  re- 
quU'e  pajrment  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
rights-of-way  or  other  hiterests  granted  In 
such  areas  Ui  connection  with  such  uses, 
and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
(By  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie). 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYS- 
TEM ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1966— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   iH.  DOC.  NO.  93-382) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
H.R.  11541.  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966. 1  am  advised  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  I  have  determined 
that  the  absence  of  my  signature  from 
this  bill  prevents  it  from  becoming  law. 
Without  in  any  way  qualifying  this  de- 
termination, I  am  also  returning  it  with- 
out my  approval  to  those  designated  by 
Congress  to  receive  messages  at  this  time. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  4(d)  of 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1966,  by  adding  a 
new  standard  in  determining  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  allow  ceitain  rights-of-way  across 
lands  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System.  This  new  standard  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  review  all  reasonable 
alternatives  to  the  use  of  such  area,  and 
then  make  a  detei-mination  that  the  pro- 
posed right-of-way  use  is  the  most  fea- 
sible and  pi-udent  alternative  for  such 
purpose. 

If  we  are  to  have  adequate  energy- 
transmission  and  communication  facili- 
ties, we  must  have  rights-of-way  on 
which  to  locate  them.  Of  comse,  when 
such  lands  have  a  special  status  as  wild- 
life refuges  or  national  parks,  we  must 
fully  protect  this  status  when  portions  of 
these  areas  are  sought  for  use  as  rights- 
of-way. 

However,  I  believe  that  such  protec- 
tion is  properly  provided  under  existing 
law  which  requires  environmental  im- 
pact review  and  fiulher  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine 
that  granting  a  right-of-way  across  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  national  park 


must  be  compatible  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  park  or  refuge  had  been 
established.  Only  last  year.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  which  had  the  effect  of 
reiterating  this  protection  in  the  case  of 
refuges. 

In  short,  our  wildlife  refuges  are  prop- 
erly protected  by  existing  law.  We  should 
avoid  changes  in  the  law  that  could  cre- 
ate further  obstacles  and  delays  In  tlie 
construction  of  vitally  needed  facilities, 
particularly  those  facilities  designed  to 
help  meet  urgent  energy  needs. 

Accordingly,  I  am  withholding  my  ap- 
proval from  H.R.  11541. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  22,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  JouiTial  and  the  message  and  blil 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

MOTION     OFFEHEU     BY     MR.     DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e 
tliat  the  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill,  be  refeiTed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pi.sh- 
eries. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <  Mr.  Dtngell  » . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  to  refer  the  bill, 
not  the  motion  on  the  vote,  but  to  refer 
the  bill;  is  that  correct?  " 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  the  motion  refers  both  the  mes- 
sage and  tiie  bill  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which 
originally  had  the  legislation. 

It  is  my  intention  and  the  intention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
that  it  will  be  appropriately  given  to  the 
minority  to  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  witli- 
out  the  features  to  which  the  President 
objected  when  we  consider  suspensions 
of  the  rules  legislation  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  t!ie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  cwnmunication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

October  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albekt. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Rcprcscniativef:. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  io 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  5:25  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  October  29, 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  H Jt.  14225,  An  Act 
to  extend  tlie  authorizations  of  s^ipropria- 
tions  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for 
one  yeai',  to  transfer  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administrptlon  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Henlth,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  for  other  purjxwes;  to  amend  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind:  to 
strengthen  the  program  authorized  there- 
under; and  IO  provide  for  ihe  convening  of  a 
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WTilte    House    Conference    on    Handicapped 
IndividuaLs.  anu  a  veto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Cdllet. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  AND  RAN- 
DOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—VETO MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-381) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stateaj: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  today  returning,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H.R.  14225,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  and  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
Act.  I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  I  have  determined  that  the 
absence  of  my  signature  from  this  bill 
prevents  it  from  becoming  law.  Without 
in  any  way  qualifying  this  determina- 
tion, I  am  also  returning  it  without  my 
approval  to  tliose  designated  by  Con- 
gress to  receive  messages  at  this  time. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1974  pose  some  fundamental 
issues  which  far  transcend  this  particu- 
lar bill.  No  group  in  our  counti-y  is  more 
in  need  of  supportive  services  than  the 
handicapped.  Oiu*  handicapped  citizens 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that, 
given  a  fair  break,  they  can  lead  as  full 
and  productive  lives  as  other  citizens. 

Throughout  my  years  in  Congress  1 
consistentlj'  supported  good  Fe^ral  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped. 

During  the  last  two  years  spending  on 
the  basic  grant  programs  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  has  grown  from  $589 
million  to  $680  million.  The  key  Issue 
posed  by  this  bill  Is  not  how  much  money 
will  be  spent.  The  issue  posed  is  how  well 
the  programs  will  be  run. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives without  any  hearings.  Had 
healings  been  held  we  would  have  ex- 
plained the  disruption  that  would  result 
from  such  a  massive  legislative  incur- 
sion into  the  administration  of  a 
program. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
legislate,  but  I  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  successful  administration  of  the 
progiams  they  enact.  This  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  administer  through  legislation. 
It  transfers  a  program  from  one  part  of 
HEW  to  another  for  no  good  rea.son — 
indeed  for  very  bad  reasons.  It  dictates 
where  in  HEW  minute  decisions  must  be 
made,  it  creates  independent  organiza- 
tional units  at  subordinate  levels  that 
are  wasteful  and  duplicative  and  it  sets 
up  a  monitoring  process  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  Federal 
facilities  that  would  force  me  to  create 
a  new  250-man  bureaucracy  in  HEW  to 
duplicate  functions  carried  out  elsewhere 
in  the  executive  branch.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  bill  blurs  accountability.  I 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  good  man- 
agement of  all  Federal  programslf  I  can- 


not hold  my  Cabinet  Secretaries  account- 
able. Under  this  legislation  accountabil- 
ity would  be  diffused.  I  find  myself  ob- 
liged to  return  to  the  Congress  unsigned 
a  bill  that  would  disrupt  existing  Federal 
programs  and  ill  serve  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  handicapped  citizens.  The  pres- 
ent Vocational  Rehabilitation  legislation 
does  not  expire  until  mid  1975.  Plenty  of 
time  remains  for  us  to  work  out  a  bUl 
which  will  Improve  Federal  programs  for 
the  handicapped  rather  than  create  the 
disruptions  that  will  Inevitably  result 
from  this  hastily  drawn  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  have  requested  HEW  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  meet  with  congressional 
leaders  immediately  upon  their  return 
to  initiate  this  process. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  October  29,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  bill 
V  ill  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

MOTTON    OTTERED    BT    MR.    PniKIN8 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  bill 
and  the  message  just  read,  I  think  all 
Members  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  veto  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  the  Presidential 
message  be  postponed  until  Wednesday 
next,  November  20,  1974. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  would 
the  gentleman  wish  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  tliis  and  the  vote  on  this 
veto? 

Ml-.  PERKINS.  Simply  because  the  bill 
is  so  important  and  we  have  so  many 
Membei-s  absent  today,  that  all  the 
Members  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote.  Wednesday  would  be  a  more 
suitable  day  for  Members  to  be  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
uudei'stand  why  we  cannot  face  the  issue 
today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  did  not  anticipate  that  impor- 
tant bills  of  this  type  would  be  sched- 
uled, and  so  they  are  absent.  It  is  just 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Members  in 
general.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  making 
this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Perkins). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentlj-  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 
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Abztig 

Foley 

Patten 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ford 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

PodeU 

N.Dak. 

Frellnghuysen 

Qule 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Rallsback 

BadUlo 

Glnn 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Grasso 

Harlck 

Brasco 

Gray 

Held 

Brooks 

Hansen,  \V:.sh. 

Reu.w 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Rlegle 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ha.vs 

Rodino 

Burton, 

Hebert 

Ronrallo,  N.Y. 

Phillip 

HiinKate 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Jarman 

Rose 

Casey,  Tei. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roy 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sarbanes 

Clark 

Jones,  Okla. 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  Iowa 

ClR7 

Landgrebe 

Steele 

Conyers 

Latta 

Stephens 

CouRhllu 

Lujaii 

Stubblefleld 

Cronin 

I,ukeu 

Sionms 

Culver 

McSpaddeu 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Danlelson 

Mann 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Marazltl 

ToweU,  Nev. 

de  la  Garvra 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Treen 

Dellums 

Michel 

Udail 

Dcrwlnski 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Van  Oeerlin 

Devlue 

Ml7.eU 

Vanlk 

Dlggs 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Waldle 

Donohne 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eckhardt 

Mosber 

Wj-man 

Eshleman 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Young,  ni. 

Flowers 

Owens 

Young,  B.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  331 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quoiiim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washincton.  D.C. 

October  29. 1974. 

Ho  a   C.\KL   ALBfRT, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
OfBce  at  5:25  P.M.  on  Tuesday.  October  29. 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  H.R.  13342,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1963  by  extending  Its  cover- 
age and  effectuating  Its  enforcement,  and  a 
Aeto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By     W.  Raymond  Collkt, 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  FARM  LA- 
BOR CONTRACTOR  REGISTRA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
«H.  DOC.  NO.  93-380) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1  am  returning  today,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H.R.  13342,  The  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  I  am  advised  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  I  have  determined 
that  the  absence  of  my  signature  from 
this  bill  prevents  it  from  becoming  law. 
Without  in  any  way  qualifying  this  de- 
termination. I  am  also  returning  it  with- 
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out  my  approval  to  those  designated  by 
Congress  to  receive  me.ssages  at  this  time. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  designed 
t(j  strengthen  the  protections  of  migrant 
tarm  workers  under  that  Act,  which  I 
support.  I  canont  approve  the  bill,  how- 
ever, because  it  contains  an  unrelated 
rider  which  creates  serious  inequities 
and  distortions  in  the  Federal  personnel 
system. 

In  the  decade  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1963,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  tlie  provisions  of  that  law  have  not 
been  adequate  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
of  protecting  migrant  farm  workers  from 
abuses  by  fann  labor  contractors.  For 
nearly  a  year,  the  Administration  has 
been  working  with  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop legislation  which  would  improve 
the  Act,  and  there  has  been  give  and 
take  on  all  sides.  I  am  pleased  with  this 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  endorse  those 
provisions  of  H.R.  13342  which  apply 
to  migrant  farm  workers. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  add  a  rider  to  this  bill  which  is 
totally  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  migrant 
faim  workers. 

Section  17  of  the  bill  would  arbitrarily 
reclassify  hearing  officer  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  make  existing 
healing  officers  Administrative  Law 
Judges  regai'dless  of  their  qualifications. 

I  am  gravely  disturbed  by  that  part  of 
Section  17  relating  to  the  hearing  offi- 
cers now  employed  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  hear  and  decide  "black  lung" 
claims.  These  employees  would  by  fiat 
be  declared  to  be  Administrative  Law 
Judges  without  regard  to  their  capacity 
to  fill  such  positions.  Since  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges  hired  in  the  usual  man- 
ner must  demonstrate  such  capacity, 
this  feature  would  be  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  a  civil  seiTice  system  based 
upon  merit  and  competition  among  can- 
didates. 

I  also  cannot  accept  the  feature  of 
Section  17  which  would  legislatively 
classify  and  pay  at  the  GS-16  level  these 
newly  designated  Administrative  Law 
Judges  for  the  "black  lung"  program,  as 
well  as  those  who  currently  hear  claims 
under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workere'  Compensation  Act  and  the 
members  of  the  Benefits  Review  Board 
established  by  the  Longshore  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  Such  a  provision  would 
arbitrarily  impose  a  grade  level  without 
due  regard  for  the  relative  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  involved.  By 
over-classifying  certain  positions,  it 
would  be  disnaptive  of  the  prhiciple  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  This  would 
create  inequities  within  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  between  positions  of  that 
agency  and  those  in  a  number  of  other 
agencies,  including  approximately  400 
GS-15  Administrative  Law  Judges  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

My  concern  about  legislating  clas-ni- 
fieations  and  pay  of  special  groups  of 
c;nployees  was  the  basis  for  my  disap- 
proving H.R.  5094,  which  provided  lor 
an  arbitrary  and  inequitable  reclassi- 
fication of  deputy  U.S.  marshals.  In  my 
fi tst  veto  upon  assuming  the  Presidency, 
I  expressed  my  strong  concern  about 
Slanting  preferential  pay  treatment  by 


statute,  and  indicated  that  oui*  policy 
must  be  to  provide  equal  salaries  for 
equal  work.  The  rider  to  H.R.  13342 
contains  deficiencies  similar  to  those  in 
H.R.  5094. 

In  summaiy,  I  cannot  accept  a  legis- 
lative provision  which  would  disrupt 
soimd  principles  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration, would  create  serious  pay  in- 
equities by  providing  overly  liberal 
salaries  to  employees  in  one  agency  lead- 
ing to  demands  for  similar  treatment  by 
large  numbers  of  employees  in  other 
agencies,  and  would  not  effectively 
serve  the  public  interest. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  upon  its  return 
next  month,  to  send  me  a  bill — which  I 
will  promptly  approve — without  the  un- 
acceptable personnel  provision  I  have 
described,  a  bill  which  is  directed  only 
toward  .strengthening  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  29,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  consideration  on  the  bill  and 
the  President's  veto  message  be  post- 
ix)ned  until  Thursday,  November  21, 
1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

October  29.  1974. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albeht, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Rcpresciitalives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  5:25  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  October  29, 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  H.R.  6624,  An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  Alvln  V.  Burt,  Junior,  Eileen 
Wallace  Kennedy  Pope,  and  David  Douglas 
Kennedy,  a  minor,  and  a  veto  message  there- 
on. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
House  of  Representatives 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  ALVIN 
V.  BURT,  JR.,  EILEEN  WALLACE 
KENNEDY  POPE,  AND  DAVID 
DOUGLAS  KENNEDY,  A  MINOR- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H. 
DOC.  NO.  93-378) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1  am  today  withholding  my  approval 
from  H.R.  6624,  a  bill  "For  the  relief  of 
AMn  V.  Bui-t,  Jr.,  Eileen  Wallace  Ken- 
nedy Pope,  and  David  Douglas  Kennedy, 
a  minor."  I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  I  have  detennined  that  the 
absence  of  my  signature  fi-om  this  bill 


prevents  it  from  becoming  law.  Without 
In  any  way  qualifying  this  determination. 
I  am  also  returning  it  without  my  ap- 
proval to  those  designated  by  Congress 
to  receive  messages  at  this  time. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  payment, 
"as  a  gratuity, '  of  $45,482  to  Mi-.  Burn 
and  for  similar  payments  of  $36,750  each 
to  the  widow  and  son  of  Douglas  E.  Ken- 
nedy for  injuries  and  other  damages  Mr. 
Bm-t  and  Mr.  Kennedy  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1965.  The  amounts  in  the  biD 
were  recommended  in  a  congressional 
reference  ca.se  opinion  by  a  review  panel 
of  the  Couii.  of  Claims. 

The  claims  presented  in  this  bill  ari.se 
from  an  admittedly  tragic  and  unfor- 
tunate incident.  On  May  6,  1965,  Mr. 
Bmt  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  two  newspaper- 
men who  were  covering  the  civil  upheaval 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
peacekeeping  operation  in  that  country 
of  U.S.  military  forces,  attempted  to 
drive  through  a  U.S.  checkpoint  in  Santo 
Domingo  en  route  from  rebel-held  terri- 
tory in  tlie  city.  The  Marines  manning 
the  checkpoint  opened  fire  on  their  car 
when  the  men  failed  to  get  out  as  ordered 
and  when  it  accelerated  violently  in  re- 
verse at  the  same  time  that  the  Marines 
were  fired  upon  by  snipers  from  an  area 
behind  the  car.  Both  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  were  seriously  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Marines'  actions. 

After  the  incident,  both  men  received, 
without  charge,  extensive  medical  care 
and  treatment  from  U.S.  personnel  in 
the  field  and  later  in  U.S.  military  facih- 
ties.  Their  employer,  the  Miami  Herald, 
paid  their  salaries  while  they  were  hos- 
pitalized, and  guaranteed  them  contin- 
ued employment.  They  also  received 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  din- 
ing hospitalization,  including  presciibed 
lump-sum  payments. 

A  majority  of  the  members  on  a  Court 
of  Claims'  review  panel,  which  consid- 
ered the  present  claims,  held  that  the 
claimants  had  not  established  a  "legal" 
or  "equitable"  claim  within  the  meaning 
of  the  congressional  reference  statute. 
In  fact,  their  opinion  strongly  suggests 
that  the  claimants'  own  negligence  con- 
tributed to  the  injuries  they  received  and 
further  suggests  that  in  pureuing  tlieir 
professions  in  the  face  of  known  hazard.s, 
^^^le  claimants  assumed  the  risk  of  i>er- 
sonal  Injury. 

Notwithstanding  these  findings,  how- 
ever, the  majority  concluded  that  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  compensation  in  this 
case  was  justified  on  "broad  moral  con- 
siderations" as  a  matter  of  "good  con- 
science." Accordingly,  they  recommended 
awards  in  the  amounts  contained  in  the 
current  bill. 

I  have  considered  carefully  the  merits 
of  this  case,  and  can  find  no  reason  to 
approve  H.R.  6624.  Equitable  considera- 
tions growing  out  of  Governmental  ac- 
tions have  traditionally  been  the  basis 
for  private  relief  awards  where  no  legal 
remedy  is  available.  But  the  record  clear- 
ly establishes  that  no  such  considera- 
tions are  present  in  this  case. 

Approval  of  H.R.  6624  cannot,  in  my 
view,  be  justified  by  invoking  terms  such 
as  "gratuity."  a.s  the  awards  are  charac- 
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terized  in  the  bill,  or  "broad  moral  con- 
siderations," the  basis  used  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  panel.  To  adopt  such  an  ap- 
proach could  easily  set  a  precedent  for 
the  payment  of  «  myriad  of  claims  In- 
volving financial  hardship  to  selected 
individuals  simply  on  the  grounds  that 
they  lack  legal  redress.  On^e  we  start 
down  this  road,  it  will  be  dif^cult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  turri  back. 

I  urge  that  in  the  future  Congress  ad- 
here to  the  traditional  equity  basis  for 
awards,  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
imder  congres.«ional  reference  iiroce- 
dures. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
-  The  Whit2  Hol-se.  October  29. 1974. 


November  18,  197^ 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  tlie 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  the 
bill  will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill  H.R.'  6624, 
the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EDwjlRDS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfdrnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  further  Considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  veto  message  from 
the  President  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday,  October  20, 1974. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CLgRK  OF 
THE  HOUSE        I 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  ihe  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  29, 1974. 
Hon.   Carl  Albert,  | 

The  Speaker,  i 

House  0/  Representatiics.  | 

Dear   Mr.    Speakfr:    I  have  the  honor  to 
trarwinlt   herewith   a   sealed   enveilope   from 
the   White   House,    received    la    the   Clerks 
Office  at  5:25  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  October  29, 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  H.R.  7768,  An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  Nolan  Sharp,  and  a,  veto  mes- 
sage thereon.  i 
WUh  kind  regards.  I  am                 i 
Sincerely,  [ 
W.  Pat  jENNTNCS.j 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatii-es. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coliet. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  NOLAN 
SHARP     (H.R.    7768)— VETO    MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESn)ENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC   NO 
93-379 < 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  H  R 
7768,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Nolan 
Sharp.  I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  I  have  determined  that  the 
absence  of  my  signature  from  this  bill 
prevents  it  becoming  law.  Without  In 
any  way  qualifying  this  detemUnation, 


I  am  also  returning  it  without  mv  ap- 
proval to  those  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  receive  messages  at  this  time. 

H.R.  7768  would  authorize  retroactive 
service-connected  disability  payments  to 
Mr.  Sharp,  because  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
for  the  period  from  January  16,  1956,  to 
October  1,  1962.  Under  the  bill,  these 
payments  would  have  to  be  offset  against 
certain  non-service-connected  benefits 
Mr.  Sharp  received  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Sharp  had  honorable  Army  serv- 
ice from  December  1,  1942,  to  June  5, 
1943,  when  he  was  discharged  because 
of  severe  hypochondriasis  and  anxiety 
state.  The  first  confirmed  medical  diag- 
nosis of  an  organic  neurological  disease 
identifiable  as  multiple  sclerosis  was 
made  In  1949,  six  years  after  his  dis- 
charge. At  that  time,  the  law  allowed 
payment  of  service-connected  disability 
benefits  for  multiple  sclerosis  manifest- 
ing itself  within  three  years  after  sepa- 
ration from  wartime  service. 

Mr.  Sharp's  claim  for  service-connect- 
ed baneflts  based  on  multiple  sclerosis 
received  several  adjudicative  reviews  and 
was  the  subject  of  appellate  considera- 
tion on  four  occasions.  On  the  basis  of 
available  evidence,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration was  unable  to  determine  di- 
rect connection  of  multiple  sclerosis  with 
the  veteran's  military  service  as  required 
by  law.  He  was,  however,  granted  non- 
5>prvice-connected  disability  pension,  ef- 
fective January  16,  1956. 

Effective  October  1,  1962,  the  Congress 
extended  tlie  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  multiple  sclerosis  from  three 
to  seven  years.  The  liberalizing  statute, 
however,  prohibited  any  retroactive  pay- 
ments based  on  the  new  presumption. 
Since  Mr.  Sharp  qualified  for  service- 
connected  benefits  under  the  new  statu- 
tor>'  presumption,  he  has  been  receiving 
such  payments  since  October  1,  1962. 

Having  carefully  considered  the  cii'- 
cunistances  of  this  case,  I  am  unable  to 
find  sufficient  reasons  for  approving  this 
legislation  to  pay  Mr.  Shaip's  benefits 
from  an  earlier  date  than  the  law  per- 
mits. To  make  such  a  special  award 
would  seriously  discriminate  against 
similarly  situated  veterans. 

Moreover,  once  the  precendent  for  such 
special  awards  is  established,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny  awards  to  other  veterans 
who  have  been  prohibited  from  receiving 
retroactive  benefits  under  the  1962  law 
or  similar  statutes.  The  inevitable  result 
would  be  to  undermine  the  Integi-ity  and 
impartiality  essential  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  veterans'  benefits. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  constrained  to 
withhold  my  approval  from  H.R.  7768. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Ilousr,  October  29.  1974. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

i 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC    WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washington,  D.C, 

November  4.  1974. 
Hon.  Cahl  Ai.beet, 

Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tpciion  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  von 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  -Tl-.e 
work  plans  Involved  are  the  following: 

ST.^TE.     PROJECT,     EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE,     AND 
DATE    APPROVED 

In.-nana  and  Oh4o:  East  Fork  of  White- 
water River,  770,  10/10/74. 

S.  Carolina  and  N.  Carolina;  CUrks  Pork- 
BuUocks  Creek,  770,  10/10/74. 

Illinois;   Upper  Salt  Creek,  1369,  lO'lO '74. 

Iowa;  Twelve  Mile  Creek.  2205,  10/10/74. 

Mississippi;  Sowashee  Creek,  2205,  10/10/ 
74. 

Penn.«.vlvanla;  Cross  Creek,  2205,  10/10/74. 
Virginia;  Buftalo  River,  2205,  10/10/74. 
Alabama;   Mush  Creek,  2462,  10/10/74. 
Georgia;   Upper  Mulberry  River,  2462.  10 

10  74. 

New    Mexico;     Eagle-Tumblcweed    Draw 
2462.  10 '10  74. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Bl.^tnik. 
Chitirman.  Committee  on  P-iblic  Works. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
Pi-esident  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  bill  will 
be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

motion    OFFERED   BY    MR.    EU WARDS    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  the  message 
until  Wednesday,  November  20.  1974 


COM^rUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMAIITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Ihe  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publie 
Works,   which   was  read   and,   together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washington,  D.C, 

November  8. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  Public  Law  89-298, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  10, 
1974.  adopted  a  Committee  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  following  water  resources  de- 
velopment project: 

Pottstown   and   Vicinity.  SchuylklU  River 
Basin.  Peunavlvanla. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatntk.  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 

make  an  announcement. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
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3<b>  of  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
tlie  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
wliich  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XXV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
•  nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  fmther  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


DISPOSAL  OF  EXCESS  PROPERTY 
LOCATED  WITHIN  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATIONS 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8958)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Sen-ices  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  certain  excess  and  surplus 
Federal  property  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  benefit  of  any  group, 
band,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  8958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  483(a))   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  by  strilciug  out  "In  "  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "(1 )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
parsigrapb  (2)  of  this  subsection,  in". 

(2)  Such  svibsection  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph : 

The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
transfer  without  compensation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  excess  real  property  lo- 
cated within  the  resenatlon  of  any  group, 
band,  or  tribe  of  Indians  which  Is  recognized 
as  eligible  for  services  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Such  excess  real  property  .shall 
be  held  In  trast  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  the  group,  band,  or  tribe 
of  Indians,  within  whose  reservation  such 
excess  real  property  is  located. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second    will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  provides  that  when  Federal 
Government  property  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation  is 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Agency 
u.sing  it,  the  property  would  pass  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  hold  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribe 
on  the  reservation. 

Under  present  law,  an  Indian  tribe  has 
no  preferential  rights  to  excess  or  sur- 
plus property  located  within  the  bound- 
:nie.s  of  its  reservation.  Instead,  when 


Federal  property  becomes  excess  or  sur- 
plus, it  may  be  passed  on  to  third  parties 
who  may  use  the  property  for  purposes 
inconsistent  with  the  activities  of  the 
Indian  tribe. 

In  most  cases,  these  properties  were 
originally  taken  from  the  reservation  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  defense  uses, 
for  fire  protection  facilities,  or  for  use  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  tribes 
never  Intended  that  the  land  be  passed 
on  to  other  uses  at  the  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs no  longer  maintained  them  for  their 
original  purposes.  It  is  only  fair  that,  once 
the  use  to  which  they  were  originally 
dedicated  is  fulfilled  and  the  properties 
abandoned,  that  they  then  pass  back  to 
the  Indian  tribe  to  again  become  a  part 
of  their  tribal  reservation  lands. 

The  amount  of  property  expected  to 
be  covered  by  this  legislation  is  not  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  acreage,  but  it  is 
significant  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to 
the  Indian  tribes  whose  reservations 
•vould  be  affected  by  the  intrusion  of  un- 
related activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  legislation 
that  was  introduced  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  would  have  authorized  the 
conveyance  of  surplus  Government  prop- 
erties located  outside  Indian  reservations 
to  Indian  tribes.  The  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  amended  the  bill  to 
delete  that  provision  because  we  were 
concerned  about  extending  special  treat- 
ment to  any  particular  group  of  people. 
The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  cover 
only  lands  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  reservations. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  imani- 
mously.  It  will  not  result  in  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  properties  affected  will  remain  in 
Federal  Govenunent  ownership.  They 
will  simply  be  dedicated  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended 
when  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
Indian  reservations  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8958  will  permit  the 
transfer  of  excess  or  surplus  Federal 
property  located  within  an  Indian  reser- 
vation to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  reservation. 

Recently,  the  Bmeau  of  Indian  Affairs 
developed  a  policy  of  restoring  to  Indian 
tribes  greater  control  over  their  own  af- 
fairs. This  growing  involvement  has  led 
to  the  initiation  of  self -supporting  eco- 
nomic endeavors,  health  services,  educa- 
tional programs,  housing  projects,  and 
cultural  activities.  However,  the  program 
has  been  hindered  by  an  inability  to  ob- 
tain necessaiT  facilities.  For  example, 
even  though  a  tribe  may  receive  a  Fed- 
eral grant  to  operate  a  health,  educa- 
tional, or  economic  program,  it  may  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  necessary 
facilities  to  support  its  operation,  even 
though  available  facilities  exist  within 
the  reservation. 

This  situation  exists  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  property  laws.  An 
Indian  tribe  has  no  preferential  rights  in 
obtaining  Federal  excess  or  surplus  prop- 


erty located  within  the  reservation.  Tills 
bill  would  overcome  this  inequity. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
resvilt  in  additional  costs  to  the  United 
States,  since  the  property  transferred  for 
the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  will  remain 
in  Federal  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD,  chairman  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  and  to  Mr.  Brooks, 
chairman  of  the  Government  Activities 
Subcommittee,  for  their  consideration 
in  bringing  my  bill  to  the  floor  for  ac- 
tion. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
provides  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall 
transfer  Federal  lands  which  are  with- 
in an  Indian  reservation  and  which  have 
been  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
administering  agencies  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
particular  Indian  tribes  involved.  As 
amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  such  transfers  shall  be  vvith- 
out  compensation. 

Most  of  the  lands  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  such  transfers  are  lands  which 
have  either  been  reserved  or  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  use  by 
the  Bmeau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The 
tracts  are  generally  small  in  size  and 
would  be  of  benefit  only  to  the  Indian 
tribe. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  tribes  with  a  small  or 
nonexistent  land  base,  these  lands  are 
needed  for  industrial  development  pur- 
poses, for  housing  projects,  for  tribal 
administrative  purposes,  or  for  land  con- 
solidation. Without  this  legislation, 
transfer  of  such  lands  must  be  accom- 
plished by  special  legislation  in  every 
case. 

In  addition,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would 
relieve  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  from  the  time-consuming 
burden  of  routinely  considering  and 
passing  the  many  land  transfer  bills 
which  are  presented  to  us  each  Congress. 
Conferring  this  rather  narrow  authority 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  will  free  up  more  of  the 
time  of  the  committee  and  my  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  to  address  the 
more  substantive  problems  of  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
O'Neill).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8958.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.       I 


JOINT     FUNDING     SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
16225)  to  provide  authority  to  expedite 
procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended.  ; 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R. 1622a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Joiiu  Funding  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1974".  i 
ri'RPosE             A 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  «jid  private, 
)ionproflt  organizations  to  use  Federal  Assist- 
ance more  effectively  and  efficiently,  and 
to  adapt  that  assistance  more  readily  to 
their  particular  needs  through  the  wider  use 
of  projects  drawing  upon  resources  available 
from  more  than  one  Federal  agency,  program, 
or  appr  'prlatlon.  It  is  the  further  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  encourage  Federal -State  arrange- 
ments under  which  local  governments  and 
private,  nonprofit  organizations  may  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  combine  State  and 
Federal  resources  In  support  of  projects  of 
common  Interest  to  the  governments  and  or- 
ganizations concerned. 

BASIC  RESPONSIBILrriES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
HEADS  or  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  this  Act  is  applied 
by  all  Federal  agencies  in  a  consistent  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  Its  purposes.  He 
may,  for  this  purpose,  require  that  Federal 
agencies  adopt  or  prescribe  procedures  that 
will  assure  that  applicants  for  assistance  to 
projects  funded  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  make  appropriate  efforts  (1)  to 
secure  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
non-Federal  agencies  that  may  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  such  projects,  and  <2)  to 
resolve  questions  of  common  interest  to 
those  agencies  prior  to  submission  of  any 
application. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  and  to  other  appli- 
cable law,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies,  by 
internal  agency  order  or  Interagency  agree- 
ment, may  take  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Identification  of  related  programs  to 
be  particularly  suitable  or  appropriate  for 
providing  Joint  support  for  speclflc  kinds  of 
projects  thereunder. 

(2)  Development  and  promtflgation  of 
guidelines,  model  or  Illustrative  projects. 
Joint  or  common  application  fbrms,  and 
other  material  or  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing support  from  different  prograjns. 

13)  Review  of  administratively  established 
program  requirements  In  order  to  determine 
wliich  of  those  requirements  may  impede 
Joint  support  of  projects  thereunder  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  requirements  may  be 
modified,  making  such  modificntfons  where 
appropriate. 


(4)  Establishment  of  common  technical 
or  administrative  rules  with  respect  to  re- 
lated progranxs  to  assist  In  the  Joint  use  of 
funds  In  the  support  of  specific  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  under  such  programs. 

(5)  Creation  of  Joint  or  common  applica- 
tion processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  including  procedures 
for  designating  lead  agencies  to  assimie  re- 
sponsibilities for  processing  applications  on 
behalf  of  several  agencies  and  for  designa- 
tion of  managing  agencies  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  project  supervision  on  be- 
half of  several  agencies. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  permitted  under  applicable 
law,  that  win  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  head  shall  also  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  order  similarly  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  of  different  agen- 
cies that  may  be  used  Jointly  in  support  of 
projects  undertaken  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 

APPLICATION    PROCESSING 

Sec.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agency 
heads  pursuant  to  this  Act  that  relate  to  the 
processing  of  applications  or  requests  for 
psslstance  under  two  or  more  Federal  pro- 
grams in  support  of  any  project  shall  be 
designed  to  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible, that  (1)  all  required  reviews  and  ap- 
provals are  handled  expeditiously;  (2)  full 
account  is  taken  of  any  special  considerations 
of  timing  that  are  made  known  by  the  appli- 
cant that  would  affect  the  fea.sibility  of  a 
Jointly  funded  project;  (3)  the  applicant  is 
required  to  deal  with  a  minimum  number 
of  Federal  representatives,  acting  separately 
or  as  a  common  board  or  panel;  (4)  the  ap- 
plicant is  promptly  Informed  of  decisions 
with  rc-jpect  to  an  application  and  of  any 
special  problems  or  impediments  that  may 
affect  the  feasibility  of  Federal  provision  of 
asslstaruie  on  a  joint  basis;  and  (5)  the  ap- 
plicant'is  not  required  by  representatives  of 
any  oHe  Federal  agency  or  program  to  obtain 
information  or  assurances  concerning  the 
requirements  or  actions  of  another  Federal 
agency  that  could  more  appropriately  be  se- 
cured through  direct  communication  among 
the  Federal  agencies  involved. 

SPECIAL     AITHORITIES BASIC     CONDITIONS 

Sec  5.  Wliere  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  In  this  section,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorltie.s  de- 
scribed in  sections  6,  7,  and  6  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  uniform  teclinlcal  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  delegation  of 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  establish- 
ment of  Joint  management  funds)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program.  These  au- 
thorities shall  be  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescrlljed  by  the  President. 
Those  regulations  shall  include  criteria  or 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  authorities  are 
limited  in  use  to  problems  that  cannot  be 
adequately  dealt  with  through  other  actions 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable 
law,  that  ^hey  are  applied  only  as  necessary 
to  promote  expeditious  processing  of  appli- 
cations or'effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  projects,  and  that  they  are  applied 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  tlie  protection 
of  the  Federal  Interest  and  with  program 
purposes  and  statutory  requirements. 

r.STABLlSHMENT      OF      UNIFORM      TECHNICAL      OR 
ADMINI3TB.VTIVE     BtQUlREMtNTS 

Sec  6.  fa)  In  order  to  provide  for  projects 
I  hat  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  varying 
or  conflicting  technical  or  admhilstrative 
rules  and  procedures  not  reqvilred  by  law.  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  may  ado)jC  uniform 
provisions  with  respect 


(1)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  financial  admlnistrp.tlon  of 
such  projects,  including  accounting,  report- 
ing and  auditing,  and  maintaining  separate 
bank  accounts,  but  only  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section  8. 

(2)  hiconslstent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments for  such  projects  where  a  single  or 
combined  schedule  Is  to  be  established  for  the 
project  as  a  whole; 

(3)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments that  assistance  be  extended  In  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or  a 
contract  rather  than  a  grant;  and 

(4)  mconsisent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  accountability  for,  or  the 
disposition  of,  records,  property,  or  strtictures 
acquired  or  constructed  with  Federal  assist- 
ance where  common  rules  are  established  for 
the  project  as  a  whole. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processhig  of  appli- 
cations In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  Federal  agency  heads  may  provide 
for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by  a  single 
panel,  board,  or  committee  In  lieu  of  review 
by  separate  panels,  boards,  or  committees 
e>;cept  when  such  review  Is  specifically  re- 
quired by  law. 

(c)  In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  Federal  assistance  resources. 
Federal  agency  heads  may  waive  require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specific  public  agency 
be  utilized  or  designated  to  receive,  super- 
vise, or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of  the 
Federal  assistance  drawn  upon  by  any  jointly 
funded  project  to  the  extent  that  adminis- 
tration by  another  pvibllc  agency  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  fully  consistent  with  applicable 
State  or  local  law  and  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Federal  assistance  program  Involved. 
This  authority  may  be  exercised  only  (1) 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral government,  with  respect  to  agencies 
that  he  certifies  to  be  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
or  (2)  with  the  agreement  of  the  several 
State  or  local  public  agencies  concerned. 

DELFCATION    OP    POWERS 

Sec.  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
agency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 
agencies  powers  and  functions  relating  to  the 
supervision  or  administration  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, or  otherwise  arrange  for  other  agen- 
cies to  perform  such  activities,  with  respect 
to  projects  or  cla.sses  of  projects  funded  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  Act.  Delegations  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  only  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are 
exercised  in  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  and  policies,  and  shall 
not  relieve  agency  heads  of  responsibility  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  proj- 
ects funded  by  their  agencies. 

FUNDING    ARRANGEMENTS    AND    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  program  or  appropri- 
ation in  support  of  projects  under  this  Act. 
there  may  be  established  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  such  projects.  There 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Joint  management 
fund  from  each  affected  program  or  appropri- 
ation, from  time  to  time,  its  proportionate 
share  of  amoimts  needed  for  payment  to  the 
grantee.  Any  unexpended  amounts  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Joint  management  fund  by 
the  grantee  at  tlie  completion  of  the  project. 

(b)  Any  account  In  a  Joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other 
applicable  law,  as  may  be  entered  hito  by 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  of  the  re.sponslbilitles  ol 
thoj;e  agencies  and  shall  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  neces-sary  information  to  those 
agencies  and  to  the  Congre.ss.  These  agree, 
ments  shall  also  provide  that  the  agency  ad- 
ministering a  joint  management  fimd  shall 
be  responsible  and  accountable  by  program 
and  appropriwtion  for  the  amounts  provided 
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for  the  purposes  of  each  account  established 
In  the  fund;  and  shall  Include  procedures 
lor  determining,  from  time  to  time,  whether 
amounts  In  the  account  are  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  required,  and  for  returning  that 
excess  to  the  participating  Federal  agencies 
according  to  the  applicable  appropriations, 
subject  to  fiscal  year  llmltaUons.  Excess 
amounts  applicable  to  expired  appropriations 
w  ill  be  lapsed  from  that  fund. 

(c)  For  each  project  financed  through  an 
account  In  a  Joint  management  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section,  the  recipients 
of  moneys  drawn  from  the  fund  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the  fund 
will  prescrilje.  Such  records  shall,  as  a  mini- 
mum, fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  Federal  assist- 
ance received  under  each  program  and  ap- 
propriation, the  total  cost  of  the  project  In 
connection  with  which  such  Federal  assist- 
ance was  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  such  joint  man- 
agement fund  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  project  covered  In 
a  Joint  management  ftind,  a  single  non-Fed- 
eral share  may  be  established  according  to 
the  Federal  share  ratios  applicable  to  the 
several  Federal  assistance  programs  mvolved 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  transferred  to 
the  project  account  from  each  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

AtTXILIAKY  PROVISIONS 

Sec  9.  Appropriations  available  to  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  technical  assist- 
ance or  the  training  of  personnel  may  be 
made  available  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  In  connection  with 
projects  proposed  or  approved  for  joint  fund- 
ing involving  that  progiam  and  any  other 
Federal  assistance  program. 

FEDEBAL-STATE  ASSISTANCE  AND  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Federal  agencies 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  as 
appropriate  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  to  projects  Involving  assistance  from  one 
or  more  Federal  agencies  and  one  or  more 
State  agencies.  These  agreements  may  In- 
clude arrangements  for  the  processing  of  re- 
quests for,  or  the  administration  of,  assist- 
ance to  such  projects  on  a  Joint  basis. 

BEPORTINO 

Sec.  11.  At  least  one  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congress 
on  atMons  taken  under  this  Act,  and  make 
recomuiendatlons  for  Its  continuation,  mod- 
ification, or  termination.  The  report  shall 
provide  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  function- 
ing of  this  Act,  including  Information  re- 
garding the  benefits  and  costs  of  Jointly 
funded  projects  accruing  to  the  participating 
State  and  local  governments  and  private, 
nonprofit  orgauizatioiiS,  and  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

DEFINITIONS 

Src.  12.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  assistance  programs"" 
means  programs  that  provide  assistance 
through  grant  or  contractual  arrangements, 
but  does  not  Include  assistance  m  the  form  of 
revenue  sharing,  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or 
insurance; 

(2)  the  term  "applicant"'  means  any  State 
or  local  government  or  private,  nonprofit  or- 
gani?ation  acthig  separately  or  together  in 
.seeking  assistance  with  respect  to  a  single 
project; 


(3)  the  term  "project"'  .neans  any  under- 
taking, whether  of  a  temporary  or  continuing 
nature  that  Includes  components  proposed  or 
approved  for  assistance  under  more  than  one 
Federal  program,  or  one  or  more  Federal  and 
one  or  more  State  programs  If  each  of  those 
components  contributes  materially  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely 
related  purposes; 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency,  department,  corporation.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  other  entity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  and  any  tribe  as  de- 
fined m  section  3(c)  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  (88  Stat.  77) ; 

(6)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
local  unit  of  govermnent  Including  a  city, 
county,  parish,  town,  township,  village,  school 
district,  council  of  governments,  or  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  local  unit  ol 
government. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  EXPIRATION 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  shall  expire  five  years  following  the  date 
upon  which  It  becomes  effective;  except  that 
the  expiration  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
status  of  any  project  approved  prior  to  th« 
date  of  such  expiration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
.second  demanded? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  presenting 
today,  H.R.  16225,  is  essentially  a  proce- 
dural measure  that  Is  intended  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments,  and  non- 
profit organizations,  to  utilize  Federal 
assistance  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
in  situations  where  they  wish  to  com- 
bine, or  "package,"  a  number  of  cate- 
gorical grants  in  order  to  finance  a 
multipurpose  project.  This  concept  of 
"packaging"  grants  is  also  known  as 
"joint  funding  simplification."  Wlien  a 
multipurpose  project  is  proposed,  this 
bill  would  permit  the  use  of  a  single 
application  and  uniform  adminstrative 
requirement.  Instead  of  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  participating  in  the  proj- 
ect requiring  conformance  with  its  own 
admini.strative  forms  and  procedures  for 
applications,  reporting,  accoimting, 
auditing,  monitoring  progress,  etc.  In  this 
situation,  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
ceiTied  would  negotiate  jointly  with  the 
prospective  grantee,  but  only  one  would 
function  as  the  "lead"  agency  in  admin- 
istering the  assistance  if  the  project  is 
funded. 

The  joint  funding  simplification  con- 
cept is  not  a  new  one.  A  similar  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Johnson  administration 
passed  the  House  in  the  91st  Congress, 
but  the  Senate  took  no  action  at  that 
time.  A  joint  funding  authorization  was 
then  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  92d 
Congress,  but  the  House  did  not  act.  Leg- 
islation for  tliis  purpose  was  again  pro- 
posed by  the  Nixon  administration  last 
year  aiid  has  passed  the  Senate  as  S. 


2299.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
it  all  together. 

The  bill  before  the  House  is  a  clean 
bill  that  was  introduced  to  Incorporate 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee. 
It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Legislation  to  permit  joint  fvmding 
simplification  is  supported  by  the  major 
organizations  representing  our  State  and 
local  governments,  and  we  arc  not  aware 
of  any  opposition  to  this  measure.  I  urge 
that  it  be  promplty  enacted. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
No.  1  issue  before  the  Congress  is  infla- 
tion. We  currently  are  grappling  with 
many  proposals  to  help  reduce  the  spiral- 
ing  costs  as  well  as  keep  people  on  their 
jobs. 

H.R.  16225,  the  Joint  Funding  Simpli- 
fication Act  of  1974  is  not  a  bill  which 
is  generally  considered  an  inflation 
fighter.  But  its  basic  goal,  that  of 
streamling  the  procedures  for  obtaining 
Federal  assistance,  can  only  help  to  cut 
the  cost  of  such  activity  if  the  Federal 
bureaucracy's  role  is  improved. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
will  not,  overnight,  improve  the  flow  of 
Federal  money  back  to  the  State  and 
local  governments.  For  the  bill  to  be  truly 
effective,  the  administration,  through 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  various  line  agencies,  must  en- 
courage utilization  of  its  consolidating 
provisions. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  has  pointed  out,  the  bill  provides 
for  packaging  of  categorical  grants  so 
that  State  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  private,  nonprofit  organizations,  may 
use  Federal  assistance  more  efficiently. 

Of  major  significance  is  the  provision 
in  section  6(a)  which  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  uniform  provisions 
with  regard  to  financial  administration, 
including  accounting,  auditing,  reporting 
and  maintaining  separate  bank  accounts. 

In  my  term  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 
I  have  frequently  heard  from  local  and 
State  officials  that  the  varied  accounting 
and  auditing  requirements  of  the  Federal 
agencies  consumes  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  and  local  tax  dollars.  It  should 
be  a  fundamental  goal  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  in  these  extremely  difficult 
economic  times,  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  cutting  their  operating 
costs  in  any  way  consistent  with  legiti- 
mate administrative  practices. 

We  have  too  long  permitted  a  kaleido- 
scope of  Federal  regulations  to  obscure 
and  hinder  the  legitimate  expenditures 
of  Federal  tax  dollars.  These  regulations 
have  contributed  to  our  swollen  bureauc- 
racies as  well  as  to  the  incredibly  high 
costs  of  supporting  these  bui'eaucracies. 

Section  8  of  the  Joint  Funding  Sim- 
plification Act  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  joint  management  fmid  for  the  sup- 
port of  jointly  funded  projects.  I  would 
have  preferred  the  original  language  in 
this  section  which  did  not  require  as 
much  bookkeeping  as  does  the  current 
language. 

However,  this  is  a  beginning  point. 
Twenty-six  multipurpose  projects  have 
been  supported  under  the  pilot  Inte- 
grated Grant  Administration.  These  pi- 
lot   projects    have    worked    reasonably 
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well,  but  have  been  limited  In  their  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  joint 
funding  because  of  their  relatively  small 
number. 

In  addition,  the  enactment  of  the 
joint  funding  bill  will  require  that  State 
and  local  applicants  organize  and  man- 
age complex  projects  that  require  multi- 
agency  funding  as  well  as  staff  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  regional  councils 
and  Federal  agencies  Involved  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coDeagues  to 
join  with  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  Is 
the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
continuing  effort  to  streamline,  simplify, 
and  Improve  the  manner  in  which  Fed- 
eral money  Is  distributed  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Spe^er,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommitee  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legLslation,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging  that 
it  do  pass. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mi-.  Steel- 
man)  .  His  expertise  in  this  area  was  of 
great  value  to  the  subcommittee  as  we 
considered  this  legislation  and  related 
matters.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
leadership  and  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
16225  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  first  introduced  as  far  back  as 
the  Johnson  administration.  It  has  been 
advocated  and  supported  by  each  ad- 
ministration since  that  time.  Over  those 
years,  it  has  been  considered  and  passed 
by  both  Houses  in  varioas  forms  at  vari- 
ous times.  The  current  bill  (H.R.  16225) 
is  identical,  except  for  a  few  modifica- 
tions, to  a  bill  which  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year. 

The  explosive  growth  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  Federal  grants  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to 
simplify  and  streamline  grant  adminis- 
tration. H.R.  16225  is  one  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  bill  will  simplify  funding  and  other 
procedures  in  those  cases  where  a  gri'ant- 
ee  receives  assistance  from  two  or  more 
different  agencies  or  programs  within  an 
agency.  It  provides  a  means  by  which 
funds,  procedures,  and  administrative 
requirements  of  related  prograns  can  be 
brought  together  simply  and  speedily  to 
support  a  particular  project  or  group  of 
projects  for  which  Federal  assistance  is 
being  sought. 

More  specifically,  It  provides  ^  a  ba.sis 
lor : 

Meeting  interrelated  needs  with  one 
comprehensive  plan  for  receiving  grants 
from  several  Federal  agencies  through 
one  Federal  funding  source; 

Establishing  work  plans  and  priorities 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  giantecs, 
lather  than  conforming  to  Washiiifrton- 
imposed  plans; 
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Receiving  Federal  funds  In  synchroni- 
zation with  the  grantee's  own  planning 
and  funding  cycles; 

Simplifying  and  standardizing  ad- 
ministrative requirements; 

Simplifying  paperwork  and  record- 
keeping; 

Reporting  progress  to  one  Federal 
center  rather  than  several;  and 

Replacing  separate  Federal  agency 
audits  with  a  single  audit  by  only  one 
agency. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  substantive 
provisions  of  existing  grant  programs. 
The  Identity,  purpose,  and  criteria  for 
eligibility  of  each  program  would  remain 
untouched. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  16225, 
•section  8<a)  of  the  bill  would  have  per- 
mitted the  funds  for  a  jointly  fimded 
project  to  be  administered  as  If  they  were 
derived  from  a  single  appropriation.  This 
was  modified  by  the  Hou:;e  committee  to 
require  that  separate  fund  accounts  be 
kept  by  each  fund  source.  I  do  not  think 
this  amendment  does  too  much  damage 
to  the  bill,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
wording  of  the  Senate  version  would 
have  provided  a  basis  for  more  accurate 
accounting  on  the  pai-t  of  the  grantee  by 
facihtating  the  allocatioJi  of  cost-  to  the 
various  fund  sources. 

This  legislation  has  th(  strong  support 
of  the  administration.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  IntergovemmentLl  Relations 
and  all  State  and  local  government  pub- 
lic interest  groups.  It  also  has  the  support 
of  professional  organizations  such  as  the 
Municipal  Finance  Offl«,ers  Association, 
the  Federal  Government  Accountants 
Association,  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  16225  \/ill  receive  the 
unanimous  approval  of  Ine  House 

Mr.   FOUNTAIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   H.R. 
16225,    the   Joint    Funding   Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1974,  is  intended  to  permit 
the  use  of  more  simplified  and  imiform 
administrative  rules  and  procedures  in 
instances  where  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment,    or     a     nonprofit     organization, 
wishes  to  develop  a  project  for  which 
assistance    is    available    from    two    or 
more  programs  administered  by  one  or 
more  Federal  agencies.  An  applicant  for 
.such  assistance  normally  must  file  sepa- 
rate applications  for  each  of  tlie  several 
programs  included  in  the  project,  and 
the  administrative  rules  and  procedures 
ioy  processing  4hose  applications  may 
differ  substantially  among  programs  and 
agencies.  H.R.  16225  will  help  to  allev- 
iate this  difficulty  by  providing  author- 
ity to  expedite  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  such  projects,  and  by  simpli- 
fying procedures  for  their  administra- 
tion after  approval.  For  example,  it  will 
permit  the  use  of  a  single  application 
form  and  a  comprehensive  progress  re- 
port instead  of  separate  applications  and 
leports    to    each    participating   Federal 
agency,  and  a  joint  or  coordinated  finan- 
cial audit  arranged  by  one  agency  on  be- 
half of  all. 

Joint  funding  simplification  is  essen- 
tially a  management  tool  designed  to 
facilitate  the  "packaging"  of  categor- 
ical grants  so  that  eligible  St;ite  and  lo- 


cal governments,  as  well  as  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, may  use  Federal  assistance 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  in  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  that  transcend 
categorical  program  boundaries. 

The  number  and  variety  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress 
have  increased  greatly  In  recent  years. 
Since  most  of  these  programs  were  de- 
vised to  assist  specific  activities  of  a  rel- 
atively limited  scope,  they  cannot  read- 
ily be  used  to  support  multipurpose  proj- 
ects that  require  funding  from  two  or 
more  programs  or  appropriations.  Yet, 
State  and  local  governments  may  find 
comprehensive  projects  of  this  kind  a 
practical  way  to  dehver  certain  public 
services  with  greater  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. Existing  Federal  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  giant  programs,  however, 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  grant- 
ees to  package  and  administer  multipur- 
pose projects. 

The  need  for  uniform  rules  and  proce- 
dures where  multipurpose  projects  are 
involved  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
there  has  been  a  longstandir  c  congres- 
sional interest  in  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  the  House  passed  a  joint 
funding  simplification  bill  in  the  91st 
Congress,  but  the  Senate  took  no  action. 
The  situation  was  reversed  in  the  92d 
Congress  when  the  Senate  passed  a  joint 
funding  authorization  as  part  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  but  the  House  did 
not  act. 

Early  in  the  93d  Congiess,  at  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  I  introduced  H.R. 
11236,  which  Is  similar  to  the  bill  previ- 
ously passed  by  the  House.  S.  2299,  a 
companion  bill,  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  and  several  cosponsors,  and 
pa.ssed  the  Senate  in  November  1973. 

H.R.  16225  is  a  clean  bill  which  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  Introduced  to 
incorporate  the  Subcommittee's  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  11236.  It  differs  from  H.R. 
11236  and  S.  2299  in  two  principal 
respects: 

First.  It  requires  closer  control  of 
money  transferred  to  a  joint  manage- 
ment fimd  to  insure  that  appropriations 
are  used  for  their  intended  purposes; 
and 

Second.  It  provides  closer  congres- 
.sional  ovei-slght  through  a  5-.vear  rather 
than  a  permanent  authorization. 

H.R.  16225  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Statements  or  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  joint  funding  simplification  leg- 
islation have  been  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Goveraois  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Ir.tergovernmental  Relations,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  the  Federal  Government  Ac- 
ccjuntants  Association,  and  the  Municipal 
Finance  Officers  Association,  as  well  as 
from  each  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  that  expressed  views  on  this 
measure. 

The  administration  has  been  testing 
the  feasibility  of  the  joint  funding  sim- 
plification approach  in  a  demonstration 
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program  called  Integrated  Grant  Admin- 
istration, which  is  operated  through  the 
10  Federal  regional  councils.  Twenty-six 
nrojects  have  been  supported  under  that 
pilot  program.  While  legislation  has  been 
requested  to  provide  a  statutory  foimda- 
tion  for  that  effort,  the  administration 
has  provided  no  assurance  that  the  new 
..uthority  will  be  used  extensively  on  a 
national  basis.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that  the  number  of  projects  that 
can  be  administered  in  futiu-e  years  will 
depend  upon  the  capability  of: 

First.  State  and  local  applicants  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  complex  projects  that 
require  multiagency  funding;  and 

Second.  The  staff  experience  and  capa- 
bility of  Federal  regional  ccuncils  and 
participating  Federal  agencies  in  admin- 
istering projects  of  this  kind. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  give  a  much  greater  priority 
to  encouraging  broad  State  and  local  use 
of  jointly  funded  projects  if  this  legis- 
lation is  to  be  meaningful.  Affinnative 
Federal  action  is  especially  needed  if 
communities  that  do  not  possess  the  ex- 
pertise to  organize  multi-purpose  proj- 
ects without  technical  assistance  are  to 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  In  report- 
ing H.R.  16225,  the  committee  expressed 
the  intent  that  the  Federal  Government 
give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
smaller  communities  in  the  planning  and 
processing  of  joint  funding  proposals. 

One  of  the  principal  strengths  of  the 
joint  funding  approach  is  its  potential 
for  a  bringing  together  representatives 
of  all  Federal  agencies  involved  in  a 
particular  proposal  lor  a  coordinated 
review  of  a  State  or  local  government's 
total  project. 

While  I  believe  this  legislation  is  use- 
ful and  desirable,  and  I  fully  support  it, 
we  should  net  expect  more  of  joint  fund- 
ing simplification  than  it  is  capable  of 
delivering.  This  is  but  a  limited  approach 
for  dealing  with  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems created  by  the  complexity  of  the 
present  Federal  grant-in-aid  system.  I 
believe  that  other  measures,  such  as  the 
legislative  consolidation  of  closely  re- 
lated categorical  programs  into  broader 
purpose  grants  and  the  placement  of 
.similar  programs  in  a  single  Federal 
agency,  have  the  potential  for  contrib- 
uting more  significantly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  grant-in-aid  administration. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
ton) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  16225,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2299)  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program,  to 


simplify  requirements  for  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  16225  Just  passed, 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2299 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Joint  Funding  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1973". 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  en- 
able States,  local  governments,  and  other 
public  or  private  organizations  and  agencies 
to  use  Federal  assistance  more  effectively 
and  efficiently,  to  adapt  that  assistance  more 
readily  to  their  particular  needs  through  the 
wider  use  of  projects  drawing  upon  resources 
available  from  more  than  one  Federal  agency, 
program,  or  appropriation.  It  Is  the  further 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage  Federal- 
State  arrangements  under  which  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  may  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  combine  State  and  Federal 
resources  in  support  of  projects  of  common 
Interest  to  be  governments,  agencies,  and 
organizations  concerned. 

BASIC  RESPONSIBILITIES  ON  THi:  HEADS  OK 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  take  actions,  by  in- 
ternal agency  order  or  interagency  agree- 
ment. Including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Identification  of  related  programs  likely 
to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appropriate  for 
providing  Joint  support  for  .specific  kinds  of 
projects; 

(2)  development  and  promulgation  of 
guidelines,  model  or  illustrative  projects, 
Joint  or  common  application  forms,  and 
other  material  or  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing support  from  different  programs; 

(3)  review  of  administratively  established 
program  requirements  In  order  to  determine 
which  of  those  requirements  may  impede 
Joint  support  of  projects  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  may  be  appropriately  modified, 
and  making  modifications  accordingly; 

(4)  establishment  of  common  technical  or 
administrative  rules  among  related  programs 
to  assist  In  the  Joint  use  of  funds  in  the  sup- 
port of  specific  projects  or  classes  of  projects; 
and 

(5)  creation  of  Joint  or  common  applica- 
tion processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  including  procedures 
for  designating  lead  agencies  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  processing  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral agencies  and  for  designation  of  manag- 
ing agencies  to  assume  responsibilities  for 
project  stipervlslon  on  behalf  of  several  agen- 
cies. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  under  applicable 
law,  which  wUl  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  head  shall  also  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  order  similarly  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  of  different  agencies 
which  may  be  used  together  or  jointly  in  sup- 
port of  projects  undertaken  by  State  or  local 
governments  or  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 
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Sec.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  Act  which  relate  to  the 
processing  of  applications  or  requests  for 
assistance  under  two  or  more  Federal  pro- 
grams In  support  of  any  project  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible, that  (1)  all  required  reviews  and  ap- 
provals are  handled  expeditiously;  (2)  full 
account  Is  taken  of  any  special  considerations 
of  timing  that  are  made  known  by  the  appli- 
cant that  would  affect  the  feasibility  of  a 
Jointly  funded  project;  (3)  the  applicant  Is 
required  to  deal  with  a  minimum  number 
of  Federal  representatives,  acting  separately 
or  as  a  common  board  or  panel;  (4)  the  ap- 
plicant is  promptly  informed  of  decisions 
with  respect  to  his  application  and  of  any 
special  problems  or  impediments  which  may 
affect  the  feaslbUity  of  Federal  provision  of 
assistance  on  a  Joint  basis;  and  (6)  the  ap- 
plicant Is  not  required  by  representatives  of 
any  one  Federal  agency  or  program  to  obtain 
Information  or  assurances  concerning  the  re- 
quirements or  actions  of  another  Federal 
agency  which  could  better  and  more  appro- 
priately be  secvired  through  direct  commu- 
nication among  the  Federal  agencies  Involved. 

SPECIAL    AUTHORITIES — BASIC    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  5.  Where  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  this  section,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorities  de- 
scribed in  sections  6,  7,  and  8  (relating  to 
the  establishment  of  uniform  technical  or 
administrative  requirements,  delegation  of 
powers  and  responsibUities,  and  establish- 
ment of  Joint  management  funds)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program.  These  au- 
thorities shall  be  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Tliose  regulations  shall  include  criteria  or 
procedvu-es  to  assure  that  the  authorities 
are  limited  in  use  to  problems  that  can- 
not be  adequately  dealt  with  through  other 
actions  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  appli- 
cable law,  that  they  are  applied  only  as 
necessary  to  promote  expeditious  processing 
or  effective  and  efficient  administration,  and 
that  they  are  applied  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Interest  and  with 
program  purposes  or  statutory  requirements 
of  a  substantive  nature. 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      UNIFORM     TECHNICAL      OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  projects 
which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  vary- 
ing or  conflicting  technical  or  administra- 
tive provisioiis  of  law,  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  may  adopt  uniform  provisions  re- 
specting : 

(1)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  reqx'.ire- 
raents  relating  to  financial  administration. 
including  accounting,  reporting  and  audit- 
ing, and  maintaining  separate  bank  ac- 
counts, but  only  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  section  8; 

(2)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments where  a  single  or  combined  schedule 
is  to  be  established  for  the  project  as  a 
whole; 

(3)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments that  assistance  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or 
a  contract  rather  than  a  gra'it; 

(4)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  reqtilre- 
ments  relating  to  accoutnabllity  for,  or  the 
disposition  of,  property  or  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  assistnnce 
where  common  rules  are  to  be  established 
for  the  project  as  a  whole;  and 

(5)  other  inconsistent  or  conflicting  re- 
quirements of  an  administrative  or  technical 
nature,  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the 
President  end  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  ap- 
plications in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
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of  this  Act,  Federal  agency  heads  may  pro- 
vide for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by 
a  single  panel,  board,  or  committee  In  Ueu 
of  review  by  separate  panels,  bosu-ds.  or 
committees  when  such  review  would  other- 
wise be  required  by  law. 

(c)    In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
cmcicnt  use  of  Federal  assistance  resources, 
I'ederal    agency    beads   may    waive   require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specific  public  agency 
be  uUIized  or  designated  to  receive,  super- 
Tiee,  or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of  the 
Federal  assistance  drawn  upon  by  any  Jointly 
funded  project  to  the  extent  that  adminis- 
tration  by  another  public  agency  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  fuUy  consistent  with  applicable 
State  or  local  law  and  with  the  objectives  of 
the    Federal    assistance    program    Involved. 
This   authority   may   be   exercised   only    (1) 
upon  request  of  the  bead  of  a  unit  of  general 
govermnent.  with  respect  to  agencies  which 
he  certifies  to  be  under  his  Jurisdiction,  or 
(2)  with  the  agreement  of  the  several  Btata 
or  local  public  agencies  concerned. 

DE1.EOATION   OP  POWERS 

Sec.  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
agency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 
agencies  any  powers  relating  to  the  approval, 
under  this  Act,  of  projects  or  classes  of  proj- 
ects imder  a  program  if  such  delegation  will 
promote  the  purposes  of  that  program. 
Agency  heads  may  also  delegate  to  other 
Federal  agencies  powers  and  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  sxipervlslon  or  administration  of 
Federal  assistance,  or  otherwise  arrange  for 
other  agencies  to  perform  such  activities, 
with  respect  to  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
subject  to  this  Act.  Delegations  under  this 
section  shall  be  mode  only  on  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  approprUte  to  assure  Uiat 
the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are  exer- 
cised In  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  and  policies. 

FTrXDINC  ABRANCEMENTS  AND  PROCEDtniES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  funds  drawn 
from  more  than  one  Federal  program  or  ap- 
propriation In  support  of  projects  under  this 
Act.  there  may  be  established  Joint  manage- 
ment funds  with  respect  to  such  projects. 
The  total  amount  approved  for  such  a  proj- 
ect may  be  a.-.countad  for  through  a  joint 
management  fund  as  if  the  funds  had  been 
derived  from  a  single  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram or  transportation.  There  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  joint  management  fund  from 
each  affected  appropriation,  from  time  to 
time.  Its  proportionate  share  of  amounts 
needed  for  payment  to  the  grantee.  Any 
amounts  remalntog  In  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project 
shall  be  returned  to  the  joint  management 
fund. 

(b)   Any  account  In  a  joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other 
applicable  law.  as  may  be  entered  into  by  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  the  respon-slbUltles  of  those 
agencies  and  shall  assure  the  availability  of 
necessary  information  to  those  agencies  and 
to  the  Congress,  These  agreements  shall  also 
provide    that    the    agency    administering    a 
Joint  management  fund  shall  be  responsible 
and  accountable  for  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided for  the  purposes  of  each  accotint  esUb- 
llshed  In  the  fund;   and  may  Include  pro- 
cedures for  determluing.  from  time  to  time 
whether  amounts  in  the  account  are  hi  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  required,  for  retttrning 
that    excess    to    the    participating    Federal 
agencies  in  accordance  with  a  formula  mu- 
tually acceptable  as  providing  an  equitable 
distribution,    and   for  effecting   returns   ac- 
cordingly  to  the  applicable  appropriations 
subject    to    fiscal    year    limitations.    Excess 
amounts  applicable  to  expired  appropriations 
win  be  lapsed  from  that  fund. 

(c)    For  each  project  financed  through  a 
joint  management  fund  established  pursu- 


ant to  this  section,  the  recipients  of  moneys 
drawn  from  the  fund  shaU  keep  such  records 
ns  the  head  of  the  Fedfxal  agency  responsible 
ror  administering  the  fund  will  prescribe. 
Such  records  shall,  as  a  minimum,  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  Federal  assistance  received,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  in  connection  with 
which  such  Federal  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(d)  Tlie  head  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  such  joint  man- 
agement fund  and  the  Ck)mptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  covered 
la  a  joint  management  fund,  a  single  non- 
Federal  share  may  be  established  according 
to  the  Federal  share  ratios  appUcable  to  the 
several  Federal  assistance  programs  Involved 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  transferred  to 
the  project  account  from  each  of  those 
programs. 
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technical  assistance  programs  or  programs 
providing  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans 
loan  guarantees  or  Insurance; 

(2)  "applicant"  Includes  one  or  more  State 
or  local  governments  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organizations  acting  sep- 
nrately  or  together  in  seeking  assistance  with 
respect  to  a  single  project; 

(3)  "project"  includes  any  tindertaking 
however  characterized  and  whether  of  a  tem-' 
porary  or  continuing  nature,  which  includes 
components  proposed  or  approved  for  assist- 
ance under  more  than  one  Federal  program 
or  one  or  more  Federal  and  one  or  more 
State  programs,  If  each  of  those  components 
contributes  materially  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  a  single  purpose  or  closely  reUtea 
purposes; 

(4)  'Federal  agency"  Includes  any  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government- 
and 

(6)  "State"  means  one  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  EHstrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Vlrgm  Islands,  and  Araeri- 
tan  Samoa. 


AUXttlARY    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  technical  as- 
sistance or  the  training  of  personnel  may  be 
made  available  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  In  connection  with 
projects  proposed  or  approved  for  joint  or 
common  funding  Involving  that  program  and 
any  other  Federal  assistance  program. 

(b)  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  other  agen- 
f les  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facUitate 
the  processing  of  applications  under  this 
Act  or  the  administration  of  approved  proj- 
ects. 

FEDERAL-STATE    ASSISTANCE    AND    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe.  Federal  agen- 
cies may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  as  appropriate  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  to  projects  Involving 
assistance  from  one  or  more  Federal  agencies 
and  one  or  more  State  agencies.  These  agree- 
ments may  Include  arrangements  for  the 
processing  of  requests  for.  or  the  admlnlst  a- 
tlon  of,  assistance  to  such  projects  on  a  joint 
basis. 


AinHOniTY    OP    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  powers  and  author- 
ity otherwise  conferred   upon  him   by  this 
Act  or  other  law,   the  President  may  take 
such  action,  prescribe  such  procedures,  and 
promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  neces&aiy 
or    appropriate    to   assure    that   this   Act   is 
applied  by  all  Federal  agencies  in  a  consist- 
ent manner  and  In  accordance  with  its  pur- 
poses. He  may,  for  this  purpose,  require  that 
Federal   agencies   adopt  or  prescribe  proce- 
diues   that   will   assure   that  appUcants   for 
assistance  to  projects  under  this  Act  make 
appropriate  efforts   (1)    to  secure  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  non-Federal  agen- 
cies  that   may    be   significantly   affected   by 
such  projects,  including  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment,  and    (3)    to  resolve  questions   of 
common  Interest  to  those  agencies  prior  to 
submission   of   any    application.   The   Presi- 
dent shaU  also,  from  time  to  time,  make  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  actions  taken  under 
this  Act  and  make  such  recommendations  lor 
additional  legislative  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  including  recommendations  for 
the    consolidation,    simplification,    and    co- 
ordUiatlon  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

DETINITIONR 

Spr.  12,  As  used  in  this  Act   - 

( 1 )  -Pederal  asslstani"©  programs,  nre  pro- 
grams that  provide  as.slstance  thronph  grant 
or   contractii.il    ariangemcn?s,    and    include 


EFTBCTIVE  DATE  AND  EXPIRATION 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effecUve 
sixty  days  followhag  the  date  of  enactment. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.  FtTQITA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  8 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PuQUA  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  2299  and  to  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  16225  aa 
passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Joint 
Funding  Simplification  Act  of  1974". 

PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  and  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  use  Federal  assist- 
ance more  effectively  and  efficiently,  and  to 
adapt  that  assistance  more  readily  to  their 
particular  needs  through  the  wider  use  of 
projects  drawing  upon  resources  available 
from  more  than  one  Federal  agency,  program 
or  approprUtlon.  It  Is  the  further  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  encourage  Federal-State  arrange- 
ments under  which  local  governments  and 
private,  nonprofit  organizations  may  more 
effoctivtiy  and  efficiently  combine  State  and 
Federal  resources  In  support  of  projects  of 
common  Interest  to  the  governments  and 
organizations  concerned. 

BASIC   RESPONSIBItrrlES   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   AND 
HEADS  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  promulgate 
•such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assvire  that  this  Act  Is  applied 
by  all  Pederal  agencies  In  a  consistent  man- 
)ier  and  in  accordance  with  its  purposes.  He 
may,  for  this  purpose,  require  that  Federp.I 
agencies  adopt  or  prescribe  procedures  tha. 
will  a-ssure  that  applicants  for  assistance  to 
projects  funded  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  make  appropriate  efforts  (1)  to 
secure  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
non-Federal  agencies  that  may  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  such  projects,  and  (2)  to 
resolve  questions  of  common  Interest  to 
those  agencies  prior  to  submission  of  any 
application. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  pre,-icrlbe.  and  to  other  appli- 
cable law,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies,  by 
Internal  agency  order  or  Interagency  agree- 
ment, may  take  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Identification  of  related  programs 
likely  to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appro- 
priate for  providing  joint  support  for  specific 
kinds  of  projects  thereunder. 

(2)  Development  and  promulgation  of 
guidelines,  model  or  illustrative  projects, 
joint  or  common  application  forms,  and 
other  material  or  guidance  to  assist  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing support  from  different  programs. 
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(3)  Review  of  administratively  established 
program  requirements  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  those  requirements  may  Impede 
joint  support  of  projects  thereunder  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  requirements  may  be 
modified,  making  such  modifications  where 
iippropriate. 
"  ( 4 )  Establishment  of  common  technical  or 
r<dmlnlstrative  rules  with  respect  to  related 
programs  to  assist  in  the  Joint  use  of  funds 
in  the  support  of  specific  projects  or  classes 
of  project  under  such  programs. 

(5)  Creation  of  joint  or  common  applica- 
tion processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  including  procedures 
for  designating  lead  agencies  to  assume  re- 
spouslbUltles  for  processing  applications  on 
behalf  of  several  agencies  and  for  designation 
of  managing  agencies  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities for  project  supervision  on  behalf  of 
several  agencies, 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions,  to  the 
maximum  extent  permitted  under  applicable 
law,  that  will  further  the  ptxrpose  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency.  Each  Ped- 
eral agency  head  shall  also  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies In  order  similarly  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Federal 
assistance  programs  of  different  agencies  that 
may  be  tised  jointly  In  support  of  projects 
undertaken  by  State  or  local  governments, 
or  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 

APPLICATION  processing 

Sec.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agency 
heads  pursuant  to  this  Act  that  relate  to  the 
processing  of  applications  or  requests  for 
assistance  under  two  or  more  Federal  pro- 
grams in  support  of  any  project  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible, that  (1)  all  requii-ed  reviews  and  ap- 
provals are  h.indled  expeditiously;  (2)  full 
account  is  taken  of  any  special  considera- 
tions of  timing  that  are  made  known  by  the 
applicant  that  would  affect  the  feasibility  of 
a  Jointly  funded  project;  (3)  the  applicant  is 
required  to  deal  with  a  minimxim  number  of 
Federal  representatives,  acting  separately  or 
as  a  common  board  or  panel;  (4)  the  appli- 
cant is  promptly  Informed  of  decisions  with 
respect  to  an  application  and  of  any  special 
problems  or  Impediments  that  may  affect  the 
feasibility  of  Federal  provision  of  assistance 
on  a  joint  basis;  and  (5)  the  applicant  is  not 
required  by  representatives  of  any  one  Fed- 
eral agency  or  program  to  obtain  information 
or  assurances  concerning  the  requirements 
or  actions  of  another  Federal  agency  that 
coidd  more  appropriately  be  secured  through 
direct  conununication  among  the  Federal 
agencies  Involved. 

special  authorities —basic  conditions 
Sec.  S.  Where  appropriate  to  ftirther  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  this  section,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorities  de- 
scribed m  sections  6,  7,  and  8  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  uniform  technical  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  delegation  of 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  establlsh- 
iuent  of  joint  management  funds)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program.  These  au- 
thorities shall  be  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Tliose  regulations  shall  include  criteria  or 
pioredures  to  assure  that  the  authorities  are 
limited  m  u.se  to  problems  that  cannot  be 
iidequately  dealt  with  through  other  actions 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law, 
''lat  tliey  are  applied  only  as  necessary  to 
promote  expeditious  processing  of  applica- 
tions or  effective  and  efficient  administration 
<■!  projects,  and  that  they  are  applied  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
I  ederal  interest  and  with  program  pxirposes 
J'ld  statutory  requirements. 


establishment  or  tiniform  technical  or 
administrative  requirements 
Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  projects 
that  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  varying  or 
conflicting  technical  or  administrative  rules 
and  procedures  not  required  by  law,  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  may  adopt  uniform 
provisions  with  respect  to — 

(1)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  financial  administration  of 
such  projects.  Including  accounting,  report- 
ing and  auditing,  and  maintaining  separate 
bank  accounts,  but  only  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section  8; 

(2)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments for  such  projects  where  a  single  or 
combhied  schedule  Is  to  be  established  for  the 
project  as  a  whole; 

(3)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments that  assistance  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or  a 
contract  rather  than  a  grant;  and 

(4)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  accountability  for,  or  the 
disposition  of,  records,  property,  or  structures 
acqxilred  or  constrticted  with  Federal  assist- 
ance where  common  rules  are  established  for 
the  project  as  a  whole. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  ap- 
plications In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  Federal  agency  heads  may  pro- 
vide for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by 
a  single  panel,  board,  or  committee  In  lieu 
of  review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or  com- 
mittees except  when  such  review  is  specifi- 
cally required  by  law. 

(c)  In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  Federal  assistance  resotu-ces. 
Federal  agency  heads  may  waive  require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specific  public  agency 
be  utilized  or  designated  to  receive,  super- 
vise, or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of  the 
Federal  assistance  drawn  upon  by  any  Jointly 
funded  project  to  the  extent  that  adminis- 
tration by  another  public  agency  is  deter- 
mined to  be  fully  consistent  with  applicable 
State  or  local  law  and  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Federal  assistance  program  Involved. 
This  authority  may  be  exercised  only  (1) 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  a  '-nit  of  general 
government,  with  respect  to  agencies  that  he 
certifies  to  be  under  his  jurisdiction,  or  (2) 
with  the  agreement  of  the  several  States  or 
local  public  agencies  concerned. 

delegation  of  poweks 
Src.  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
agency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 
agencies  powers  and  functions  relating  to 
the  supervision  or  administration  of  Federal 
assistance,  or  otherwise  arrange  for  other 
agencies  to  perform  such  activities,  with  re- 
spect to  projects  or  classes  of  projects  funded 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  Delegations  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  only  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are 
exercised  in  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  and  policies,  and  shall 
not  relieve  agency  heads  of  responsibility  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  proj- 
ects funded  by  their  agencies. 

FUNDING     ARHANGEMENTS    AND    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  program  or  appropri- 
ation In  support  of  projects  under  this  Act. 
there  may  be  established  joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  such  projects.  There 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Joint  management 
fund  from  each  affected  program  or  appro- 
priation, from  time  to  time,  its  proportionate 
share  of  amounts  needed  for  payment  to  the 
grantee.  Any  unexpended  amounts  shall  be 
returned  to  the  joint  management  fund  by 
the  grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project. 

(b)  Any  account  in  a  joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other  ap- 


plicable law.  as  may  be  entered  into  by  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  those 
agencies  and  shall  assure  the  availability  of 
necessary  Information  to  those  agencies  and 
to  the  Congress.  These  agreements  shall  also 
provide  that  the  agency  administering  a  joint 
management  fund  shall  be  responsible  and 
accountable  by  program  and  appropriation 
for  the  amounts  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
each  account  established  In  the  fund;  and 
shall  Include  procedures  for  determining, 
from  time  to  time,  whether  amounts  In  the 
account  are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired, and  for  returning  that  excess  to  the 
participating  Federal  agencies  according  to 
the  applicable  appropriations,  subject  to  fis- 
cal year  limitations.  Excess  amounts  appli- 
cable to  expired  appropriations  will  be  lapsed 
from  that  fund. 

(c)  For  each  project  financed  through  an 
account  in  a  joint  management  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section,  the  recipients 
of  moneys  drawn  from  the  fund  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  head  of  the  Pederal  agen- 
cy responsible  for  administering  the  fund  will 
prescribe.  Such  records  shall,  as  a  minimum, 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
sxich  recipient  of  Federal  assistance  received 
\mder  each  program  and  appropriation,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  in  connection  with 
which  such  Federal  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(d)  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  such  joint  man- 
agement fund  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(e)  111  the  case  of  any  project  covered  in 
a  joint  management  fund,  a  single  non-Fed- 
eral share  may  be  established  according  to 
the  Federal  share  ratios  applicable  to  the 
several  Federal  assistance  programs  Involved 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  transferred  to 
the  project  account  from  each  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

AUXILIARY      provisions 

Sec  9.  Appropriations  available  to  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  technical  as- 
.'-'istance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may 
be  made  available  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  in  connection 
v.ilh  projects  proposed  or  approved  for  joint 
funding  involving  that  program  and  any 
oiher  Federal  assistance  program. 

FEDERAL-STATE    ASSISTANCE    AND    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  10.  Subject  to  such  regtUations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  Pederal  agencies 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  as 
appropriate  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  Act 
to  projecte  involving  assistance  from  one  or 
more  Federal  agencies  and  one  or  more  State 
agencies.  These  agreements  may  include  ar- 
rangements for  the  processing  of  requests  lor, 
or  the  administration  of,  assistance  to  si-ch 
projects  on  a  joint  basis. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  11.  At  least  one  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  taken  under  this  Act,  and  make 
recommendations  for  Its  continuation,  modi- 
fication, or  termination.  The  report  shall  pro- 
vide a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  function- 
ing of  this  Act,  including  information  re- 
garding the  benefits  and  costs  of  jointly 
funded  projects  accruing  to  the  participating 
State  and  local  governments  and  private, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  to  the  Pederal 
Government. 
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DKrufinoNS       I 
Sec.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act^ 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams" means  programs  that  provide  assist- 
ance tbroiigh  grant  or  contractual  arrange- 
ments, but  does  not  Include  assistance  In  the 
form  of  revenue  sharing,  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, or  LoBurauce: 

(2)  the  term  "applicant"  means  any  State 
or  local  government  or  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization acting  separately  or  together  In 
seeking  assistance  with  respect  to  a  single 
project; 

(3)  the  term  "project"  means  any  under- 
taking, whether  of  a  temporary  or  continu- 
ing nature  that  Includes  components  pro- 
posed or  approved  for  assistance  under  more 
than  one  Federal  program,  or  one  or  more 
Federal  and  one  or  more  State  programs.  If 
each  of  those  components  contrihutea  mate- 
rially to  the  accompllsliment  of  a  single  pur- 
pose or  closely  related  purposes; 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency,  department,  corporation.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  other  entity  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovernmeut  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  and  any  tribe  as  de- 
fined In  section  3(c)  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  (88  Stat.  77); 

(6)  the  term  "local  govommeut"  means  a 
local  unit  of  government  including  a  city, 
coimty,  parish,  town,  township,  village, 
school  district,  council  of  governments,  or 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  local 
iiait  of  government. 

EFFECnVE   DATE    AND   EXPIBATION 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  shall  expire  five  years  following  the  date 
upon  which  it  becomes  effective;  except  that 
the  expiration  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
status  of  any  project  approved  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  expiration. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.     I 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 

a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 

was  laid  on  the  table. 
A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  W225)  was 

laid  on  the  table.  ; 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.         | 


AMENDING  THE  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  ACT 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  14791)  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat. 
906),  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :      j 

H.R.  14791 

Cc  it  Ciiacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 

oj  Representatlcea  o/  the  United  States  oj 

A..vtsica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 

5(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  2,  1!)«8  (82  Stat. 


906,    911;    16    U.S.C.    1276),    Is   amended    by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(28)  American.  California:  The  North 
Fork  from  the  Cedars  to  Aubiu-n  Reservoir. 
"(29)  Au  Sable.  Michigan:  The  segment 
downstream  from  Foote  Dam  to  Oscoda;  up- 
stream from  Loud  Reservoir  to  the  source  of 
the  river  and  including  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries, but  excluding  Mlo  and  Bamfield 
Reservoirs. 

"(30)  Caliaba.  Alabama:  The  segment 
downstream  from  United  States  Highway  31 
south  of  Bh-mlngham  in  Jefferson  County 
and  upstream  from  United  States  Highway 
west  of  Selma  In  Dallas  County. 

"(31)  Clark's  Fork,  Wyoming:  The  seg- 
ment from  the  Clark's  Fork  Canyon  to  the 
Crandall  Creek  Bridge. 

"(32)    Colorado,    Colorado:    the    segment 
from  the  Colorado/Utah  boundary  to  a  point 
upstream  near  the  town  of  Loma,  Colorado. 
"(33)    Kettle,  Minnesota:   The  entire  seg- 
ment within  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

"(34)  Manistee,  Michigan:  The  segment 
upstream  from  Manistee  Lake  to  the  source 
of  the  river  and  including  its  principal  tribu- 
taries and  excluding  Tippy  and  Hodenpyl 
Reservoirs. 

("35)  NoUchuckey.  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina:  The  entire  main  stem. 

"(36)  Slpsey  Fork,  the  West  Fork,  Ala- 
bama: The  segment  of  the  impoundment  In 
Winston  County  formed  by  the  Lewis  M. 
Smith  Dam  upstream  to  the  point  of  origin 
In  the  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest 
in  Lawrence  County;  and  the  tributaries  to 
the  segment. 

"(37)  Snake,  Wyoming:  Beginning  at  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Teton  National  Park 
to  the  entrance  to  Palisades  Reservoir. 

"(38)  Sweetwater,  Wyoming:  The  segment 
between  Wll^ion  Bar  downstream  to  Spring 
Creek. 

'(39)  Tuolumne  River,  California:  The 
main  river  from  its  sources  on  Mount  Dana 
and  Mount  Lyell  in  YosemlLe  National  Park 
to  Don  Pedro  Reservoir. 

"(40)  Wisconsin,  Wi.sconsin:  The  main 
stem  from  the  dam  at  Prahle  du  Sac,  Wis- 
consin, to  Its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Prairie  Uu  Chlen.  Wisconsin." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  6  of  the  Act  of  Octol>er  2. 
19C8  (82  Stat.  910),  as  amended,  U  further 
amended  by  reletterlng  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  Insert- 
ing a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  studies  of  rivers  In  subparagraphs 
(28)  through  (40)  of  subsection  5(a)  shall 
be  completed  and  reports  thereon  submitted 
by  not  later  than  October  2,  1978,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing such  studies,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  more  than  $976,000." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  now  before  the 
House  is  H.R.  14791— a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  authorize 
the  study  of  certain  rivers  or  segments  of 
rivers  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system. 

None  of  the  rivers  to  be  stuaied  under 
this  legislation  involve  any  significant 
controversy.  In  fact,  all  of  them  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  Members  who  repre- 
sent the  areas  involved.  Most  of  the  com- 
ponents of  this  omnibus  bill  are  the  out- 
growth of  early  measures  introduced  or 


cosponsored  by  the  Members  whose  dis- 
tricts are  most  directly  Involved.  More 
controversial  proposals — such  as  the  one 

authorizing  the  study  of  the  New  River 

are  not  included  in  this  legislation.  In- 
stead, they  will  be  processed  on  their  in- 
dividual merits. 

BASIC   STtTDT   PROVISIONS   OF   THE    WILD  AND 
SCENIC   RIVERS   ACT 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  was 
enacted  in  1968.  At  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress established  a  system  which  recog- 
nized the  wild,  scenic,  and  recreational 
values  of  eight  river  components.  It  also 
recognized  these  potential  qualities  In 
27  other  river  areas.  Some  of  these 
studies  have  been  completed  and  two 
rivers  have  been  added  to  the  system — 
Chatooga  and  lower  St.  Croix.  Some 
have  been  foimd  unsuitable  or  more  ap- 
propriate for  State  recognition.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  studies  are  In  varying 
stages  of  completion. 

Under  the  act,  the  studies  are  compre- 
hensive. Not  only  do  they  involve  a  com- 
plete as.sessment  of  the  wild,  scenic  and 
recreational  qualities  of  the  river  in- 
volved, but  they  must  include  considera- 
tion of  alternate  uses  of  the  river  and 
its  adjacent  lands.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  mere  authorization  of  a  study 
does  not  automatically  mean  that  the 
river  will  become  a  component  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Public 
hearings  are  held  and  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  States  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment.  No  river  can  be  added 
to  the  national  system  for  Federal  ad- 
ministration without  the  approval  of 
specific  authorizing  legislation  by  the 
Congress. 

PROVISIONS    OP    H.R.    14781 

H.R.  14791,  if  enacted,  will  permit  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture, 
to  study  additional  rivers.  Once  those 
studies  are  completed,  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
possibly  for  implementing  legislation.  In 
the  meantime,  these  river  areas  will  be 
protected  from  adverse  actions  which 
might  otherwise  be  funded  or  licen.sed 
by  other  Federal  agencies. 

CORRECTION    Or   REPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record,  I  wish  to 
correct  an  error  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee report.  Due  to  an  oversight,  the 
report  incorrectly  refers  to  H.R.  14217  in 
a  subtitle  on  page  3.  This  error  was 
carried  into  the  text  of  the  report.  All 
references  to  H.R.  14217  should  read 
"H.R.  14791". 

RECOJCMtNDATION    AND    CONCLUSION 

Briefly,  Mr.  Sr>e8ker,  that  explains 
the  background  and  thrust  of  H.R.  14791. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  significant 
controversy  over  any  of  its  provisions.  It 
was  reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs by  a  voice  vote.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  present  this  bill  to 
the  House  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Ml*.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  tlie  legislation  and 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Cai'olina  (Mr.  Taylor), 
our  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14791  is  an  om- 
nibus bill  which  directs  that  13  river.s 
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or  river  segments  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  be  studied  for  their  po- 
tenial  value  of  ultimately  being  pre- 
seiTed  to  retain  their  wild,  scenic  or 
reci-eational  attributes. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
was  established  by  the  Congress  In  1968 
to  assure  that  some  remnants  of  our 
great  system  of  streams  and  rivers  are 
preservied  in  a  relatively  undeveloped 
state.  That  Initial  legislation  designated 
eight  instant  rivers  outright,  as  com- 
ponents of  the  new  system,  and  provided 
that  27  more  be  studied,  with  reports  and 
recommendations  thereon  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  as  to  the  merits  of 
their  preservation. 

The  bill  before  us  identified  13  more 
river  segments  felt  to  be  worthy  of  study, 
and  this  legislation  provides  that  com- 
pleted studies  and  recommendations  on 
them  also  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  approximately  4  years  of  the  date 
of  this  bill's  enactment. 

Generally,  in  order  to  designate  any 
study  river  as  an  actual  permanent  com- 
ponent of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  an  additional  act  of  Congress  Is 
requii'ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  river  segments  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  ai-e  considered  to  be 
noncontroversial.  This  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  these  studies  based  on  an 
average  study  cost  per  river  of  $75,000. 

As  we  see  the  impacts  of  man's  works 
across  the  counti-y  continually  spreading 
and  intensifying,  it  certainly  becomes 
increasingly  essential  that  we  assure  that 
an  appropriate  portion  of  our  great  sys- 
tem of  rivers  be  retained  in  a  primitive 
and  generally  undeveloped  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  before  us  will 
add  to  the  achievement  of  that  worthy 
goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  of  this  worthy  objective  by 
voting  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman"  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14791,  legislation  which 
would  authorize  studies  of  cei-tain  rivers 
to  determine  if  they  qualify  for  consider- 
ation for  inclusion  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  west 
fork  of  the  Sipsey  Fork,  in  Alabama. 

The  imusual  features  of  the  West  Pork 
Sipsey.  such  as  waterfalls  and  deep  gor- 
ges and  the  many  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  which  line  the  banks, 
merit  consideration,  in  my  judgment,  for 
addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenci  Rivers 
System. 

Addition  of  the  Sipsey.  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Black  Warrior  Basin,  would  assure 
its  preservation  In  a  freeJAowing  condi- 
tion and  a  natural  setting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  area  in- 
cludes the  West  Fork  Sipsey  from  the  im- 
poundment of  Lewis  M.  Smith  Lake  in 
Winston  County  upstream  to  its  origin  in 
Lawrence  County  as  well  as  the  tribu- 
taries to  that  16-mUe  segment.  This  in- 
cludes the  Bee  Branch  ar:a  which  has 
been  protected  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
since  the  creation  of  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest. 


It  is  my  understanding  that,  if  passed, 
these  studies  would  be  done  in  close  co- 
operation with  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  States  In  which  the  rivers  are  lo- 
cated. 

I  strongly  believe  addition  of  these 
rivers  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem would  contribute  measurably  to  the 
system,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  passage  of  H.R.  14791. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOSMEIR.  I  support  the  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  14791,  which  adds  13  different 
river  segments  to  the  study  list  to  deter- 
mine their  potential  for  addition  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  particular  con- 
troversy over  the  study  of  any  of  the 
rivers  included  within  this  omnibus  bill, 
and  if  there  Is  any  potential  conflict,  the 
study  process  is  designed  to  bring  these 
facts  out. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  bill  only  pro- 
\ides  for  a  study  of  each  of  these  rivers. 
A  report  thereon,  with  recommendations, 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  by 
October  2,  1978.  A  separate  enactment 
of  law  by  the  Congress  Is  required  to 
actually  add  any  of  these  river  segments 
to  the  Wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
and  thereby  withdraw  them  from  major 
development  prospects,  and  so  the  Con- 
gress will  have  another  opportunity  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  disposition 
of  these  rivers,  should  wild  and  scenic 
river  status  be  later  propased. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  fa^  orably 
for  this  bill. 

I  specifically  note  that  the  areas  re- 
ferred to  for  study  by  H.R.  14791  do  not 
appear  to  be  promoted  merely  as  a 
scheme  to  stop  or  delay  a  proposed  devel- 
opment in  some  area  which  is  needed  to 
seiTe  other  interests  than  man's  concern 
for  the  wilderness.  All  too  often  during 
the  past  few  years  professional  environ- 
mentalists have  zeroed  in  on  such  situa- 
tions with,  what  appeared  to  me,  to  be 
less  of  a  legitimate  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment than  sheer  opportunism  to 
sucker  in  cash  for  their  coffers,  using 
some  grossly  exaggerated  or  Imagined 
threat  to  nature  as  their  bait. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
National  Scenic  Rivers  Systiem  is  de- 
.signed  to  preserve  in  a  free-flowing  con- 
dition certain  rivers  which  possess  out- 
standing and  remarkable  scenic,  recre- 
ational, geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  his- 
toric and  cultural  values.  Since  passage 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  in 
1968.  the  national  System  now  protects 
10  rivers  and  tlieir  immediate  environ- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  and  enjoyment 
by  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans.  Now,  through  the  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  and  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  Roy  Taylor,  the  House, 
today,  is  considering  H.R.  14791,  a  meas- 
ure which  I  have  cosponsored,  that  will 
provide  for  the  studi^  of  13  potential  river 
components  to  our  Nations  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

One  of  the  13  rivers  that  HJl,  14791 
designates  for  study  is  a  74-mile  portion 
of  the  lower  Wisconsin  River  in  south- 
western Wisconsin.  Flowing  between  the 
communities  of  Prairie  du  Sac  and  Pi'ai- 


rie  du  Clilen  where  It  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi, this  river  is  free  of  any  Im- 
poundments, has  unique  historic  aspects, 
a  relatively  undeveloped  shoreline,  a 
wide  floodplaln,  scenic  qualities,  and  rec- 
reational potential. 

Tlie  lower  Wisconsin  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  early  development 
of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Nation.  It  car- 
ried the  canoes  of  Indians  who  used  the 
river  as  a  transportation  pathway  and 
located  their  villages  along  its  banks.  In 
1673,  the  Fiench  commissioned  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Jolliet  to 
explore  the  vast  re£u:hes  of  the  Midwest 
and.  In  doing  so,  they  discovered  the 
lower  Wisconsin.  Their  Journey  aa.  this 
liver  led  them  into  the  Mississippi  and 
down  that  great  waterway  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  thus  open- 
ing an  important  water  route  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  lower  Wisconsin  became  a  gate- 
way to  the  Mississippi  for  future  explor- 
eis.  It  eventually  was  the  main  thor- 
oughfare for  fur  traders  who  traveled  by 
canoe  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  for  the  transportation  of  miners  who 
aiTived  from  Eliurope  to  mine  the  lead  of 
.southwestern  Wisconsin. 

Three  hundred  years  ago.  Father 
Marquette,  in  his  journal,  described  the 
lower  Wisconsin  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

The  river  upon  which  v.e  embarked  Is 
called  Mesconsin;  the  river  is  very  wide,  but 
the  sand  t>ars  make  it  very  dlfficiilt  to  navi- 
gate, which  is  Increased  by  numerous  islands 
covered  with  vines.  The  country  through 
which  it  flows  is  beautiful;  the  groves  are 
so  dispersed  in  the  prairies  that  It  makes  a 
noble  prospect;  and  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
shows  a  fertUe  soil.  These  groves  are  full  of 
walnut,  oftk  and  other  trees  unknown  to  us 
in  Europe. 

The  lower  Wisconsin  which  flows 
through  some  of  Wisconsin's  most  scenic 
and  valuable  farmland,  has-changed  so 
little  since  the  epic  exploration  by  Mar- 
quette and  Jolliett  that  canoeists,  today, 
can  imagine  they  were  the  original  ex- 
plorers. The  shoreline  basically  has  re- 
mained the  same,  the  only  differences  in 
appearance  due  to  the  scattering  of  sum- 
mer cottages.  The  river  cuts  through  a 
valley  which  Is  3  to  5  miles  broad, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  an  tmdulating 
range  of  imposing  bluffs,  from  150  to 
350  feet  in  height.  These  bluffs  are  heav- 
ily wooded,  as  a  rule,  although  there  is 
now,  as  there  was  300  years  ago,  much 
variety,  pleasant  slopes  and  sheltered 
fields,  water-washed  escarpments  rising 
sheer  above  the  river,  terraced  hills,  w  ith 
eroded  faces  and  steep  uplands. 

Between  these  ranges  stretches  a  wide 
expanse  of  bottoms,  either  bog  or  sand- 
plain  through  which  the  swift  current 
twists  and  bounds,  continually  cutting 
out  new  channels  and  filling  old  ones 
with  the  debris.  As  the  river  sweeps 
along,  it  forms  innumerable  islands 
which  greatly  add  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  tlie  view.  These  islands  ai-e  often 
mere  sand  bars,  sometimes  baiTcn, 
sometimes  tliick-grown  witii  willows  and 
seedling  aspens.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, they  are  heavily  wooded,  their 
banks  covered  with  a  variety  of  the  sea- 
son's flowers. 

The   visitor   to   the   lower  Wisconsin 
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River  can  enjoy  a  respite  from!  his  daily 
routine  wliicti  being  given  a  Chance  to 
rehve  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
early  French  explorers.  In  addition,  he 
can  learn  of  the  early  hlstoi-y  of  Wiscon- 
sin, its  geography,  inhibitants  and  their 
culture,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
legion.  Among  the  wildlife,  the  visitor 
can  obsei-ve  a  substantial  eagle  popula- 
tion  which  uses  the  lower   Wisconsin 
River  valley  as  a  migratory  resting  spot. 
The  potential  for  a  wide  variety  of 
recreational  activities  along  the  river  is 
very  great.  The  water,  topography,  vege- 
tation, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  values 
attract    many    people    throughout    the 
year,  and  activities  need  not  be  limited 
to  the  usual  summer  sea.son  and  can  be 
enjoyed  year-round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  adding  13 
potential  rivers  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  our 
support  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Calif  orriia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14791.  Having  the 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
review  this  legislation  from  the  begin- 
ning. My  colleagues  h^ve  silent  many 
hours  reviewing  suggested  areas  for  ad- 
fiition   to  our  Wild   and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
committee  ha.s  prepared  an  outstanding 
list  for  study  by  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
j  ior  and  Agriculture.  I  want  to  tike  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the 
rhauman  of  the  full  Interior  Committee 
Mr.  Haley,  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Two  rivers  designated  in  the  bill  for 
study  by  the  Secretary  have  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  people  of  northern 
California,  an  area  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent.  The  first  river  is  the  North 
Fork  of  the  American  River.  The  North 
Fork  rises  in  the  beautiful  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  Range.  It  runs  in  steep-walled 
narrow  and  deep  canyons  on  twisted 
courses,  through  mountainous  terrain  to 
liigh  hUly  countryside.  Vegetation  in  this 
area  is  primarily  firs,  pines,  and  oaks. 
The  Tahoe  National  Forest  surrounds 
the  upper  portion  of  this  scenic  river 

Accessibility  to  the  North  Fdrk  of 
the  American  River  is  hmited  piUnarily 
to  footpaths  and  logging  trails.  Less  than 
;j  percent  of  adjacent  lands  are  commer- 
cially developed.  Not  too  long  agd,  very 
few  people  were  even  aware  that  the 
North  Fork  existed,  let  alone  needed  pro- 
tection. J 

This  portion  of  the  river  originsites  in 
the  western  part  of  Placer  County  near 
L&ke  Tahoe  and  winds  its  jagged  path 
through  picturesque  countryside  to  the 
outsknts  of  Auburn  where  it  joirjs  the 
Middle  Fork.  The  stretch  of  river  men- 
tioned m  this  legislation  encompa^es  a 
fcenic  canyon  accessible  onlv  by  foot 
nails.  That  canyon  houses  the  crvstal 
dear  North  Fork,  one  of  the  last  undis- 
turbed rivals  in  the  northern  Sierm  Ne- 
vada region  of  California.  The  river  and 
:*-s  canyon  offer  something  for  aUU-the 
fi^-herman,  the  hunter,  the  hiker,  anjd  the 
I'hotographer. 
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The  area  also  has  a  national  historical 
significance.  Much  of  the  land  surround- 
ing this  river  saw  the  gold  miners  of  the 
California  gold  rush  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  North  Fork  also  supports  good 
anadromous  and  native  trout  fisheries. 
Furthermore,  small,  large,  and  unland 
game  species  abound  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  northern  branch  of  this  scenic 
river. 

The  American's  neighbor  to  the  south, 
the  Tuolumne  River,  has  also  been  nom- 
inated in  this  bill  for  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Tuolumne  is  the  fifth  largest 
river  flowing  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  It  has  carved  one  of  the  ma- 
jor canyons  of  the  world  and  provides 
oustanding  white  water  canoeing,  kayak- 
ing, and  fiishing. 

The  96-mile  stretch  of  river  flows  from 
its  .source  high  in  the  Sieiras  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  near  Mount  Dana  and 
Mount  Lyell.  The  first  flowing  water  can 
be  seen  as  it  emerges  from  the  Lyell 
Glacier.  The  John  Muir  and  Pacific  Crest 
Trails  follow  the  Lyell  Fork  for  11  miles 
of  breathtaking  mountain  scenery.  The 
river  then  continues  as  a  placid  moun- 
tain stream  of  exceptional  clarity,  which 
is  often  filled  with  small  tasty  trout. 

Suddenly,  the  river  starts  its  swift  de- 
.'^lent  passing  over  waterfalls  both  thun- 
derous and  featherlike  before  entering 
Muir  Gorge.  As  the  river  leaves  the  park, 
and  enters  Stanislaus  National  Forest, 
l!ie  vegetation  in  the  2,000-foot  deep 
canyon  changes  from  bare  granite  slabs 
to  chapperals  and  scattered  pine.  As  the 
river  swiftly  churns  its  way  through  the 
National  Forest,  it  provides  some  of  the 
best  canoe,  kayak,  and  raft  white  water 
m  the  country.  As  it  finally  flows  into  the 
reservoir,  it  remains  clear  and  reflective 
of  the  steep  green  canyon  around  it. 

These  rivers  and  their  surroundings, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  our  remaining 
truly  wild  areas,  worthy  of  protection 
for  future  generations.  It  is  much  easier 
to  preserve  that  which  we  have  than  to 
rehabilitate  and  recreate  that  which  we 
once  had  but  have  since  lost.  Therefore 
I  am  urging  that  the  first  step  be  taken 
to  include  all  of  these  rivers  under  the 
protection  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  I  am  asking  only  that  these  areas 
be  given  a  fair,  efficient,  serious  and 
prompt  study.  Once  the  results  of  the 
studies  are  available,  a  proper  course  of 
iiction  for  the  future  can  be  determined 
These  rivers  can  contribute  much  to 
the  preservation  of  America's  natural 
beauty  of  greatness.  The  first  step  must 
be  taken  now.  before  they  are  ruined 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Taylor)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  14791  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended,  was  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3022)  to 
amend  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 


(82  Stat.  906) ,  as  amended,  to  designate 
segments  of  certain  rivers  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  Nation  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;  to  amend  the  Lower  Saint 
Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1174), 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  it.s 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S. 3022 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906),  as 
amended,  Is  fxirther  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  after 
p.Tragraph  (27)  Uisert  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

•(28)  Au  Sable,  Michigan:  The  segment 
downstream  from  Foot  Dam  to  Oscoda  and 
npoiream  from  Loud  Reservoir  to  its  source, 
including  its  principal  tributaries  and  ex- 
cluding Mlo  and  Bamfield  Reservoirs. 

"(29)  Manistee,  Michigan:  The  entire 
liver  from  Its  source  to  Manistee  Lake,  in- 
cluding its  prhicipal  tributaries  and  exclud- 
ing Tippy  and  Hodenpyl  Reservoirs. 

"(30)  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin:  The  segment 
from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  its  conttuence  with 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du  Chlen. 

"(31)  West  Fork  of  the  Slpsey  Fork,  Ala- 
bama: The  segment,  including  its  tributaries, 
from  the  impoundment  formed  by  the  Lewis 
M.  Smith  Dam  upstream  to  Its  source  In  the 
William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest. 

"(32)  Cahaba,  Alabama:  The  segment 
from  Its  Junction  with  United  States  Hlg)i. 
way  31  south  of  Birmingham  down-stream  'o 
its  Junction  with  United  States  Highway  80 
V.  e-^t  of  Selma. 

"(33)  Kettle,  Minnesota:  The  entire  seg- 
ment within  the  State  of  Minnesota.  " 
"(34)  Upper  Mississippi,  Minnesota:  The 
segment  from  its  source  at  the  outlet  of 
Itasca  Lake  to  Its  junction  with  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  city  of  Anoka. 

"(35)  American,  California:  The  North 
Fork  from  Mountain  Meadow  Lake  to  the 
Auburn  Reservoir  and  the  lower  7.5  miles  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Fork. 

"i36)  Tuolumne,  California:  The  main 
river  from  its  source  on  Mount  Dana  and 
Mount  Lyell  In  Yosemite  National  Park  to 
Don  Pedro  Reservoir. 

"(37)  Illinois,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 
The  en  the  river  from  TenkUler  Ferry  Reser- 
voir upstream  to  its  source,  hicludiug  the 
Flint  and  Barren  Fork  Creeks  and  excluding 
Lake  Prances. 

"(38)  Shepaug,  Connecticut:  The  entire 
river. 

"(39)  South  Pork  Owyhee.  Oregon:  The 
main  stem  from  the  Oregon-Idaho  border 
downstream  to  the  Owvliee  Reservoir. 

"(40)  John  Day,  Oregon:  The  main  stem 
from  Service  Creek  Bridge  (at  river  mile  157) 
downstream  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
miles  to  Tumwater  Palls  (at  river  mile  10). 

"(41)  Colorado,  Colorado  and  Utah:  Tlie 
segment  from  its  confluence  with  the  Dolores 
River,  Utah,  upstream  to  a  point  19.5  miles 
from  the  Utah-Colorado  border  in  Colorado. 

"(42)  Gunnison.  Colorado:  The  segment 
from  the  upstream  (southern)  boundary  of 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument  to  Its  confluence  with  the  North 
Fork. 

"(43  Los  Pluos.  Colorado:  The  segment 
from  Its  source.  Including  the  tributaries 
nnd  headwaters  within  the  San  Juan  Primi- 
tive Area,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Oraniie  Peak  Ranch. 

■H4|    Big  Thompson.  Colorado:   The  seg- 
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ment  from  Its  source  to  the  boundary  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

"(45)  Green,  Colorado:  The  entire  seg- 
ment within  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"(46)  Conejos,  Colorado:  The  three  forks 
from  their  sources  to  their  confluence, 
thence  the  Conejos  to  Its  first  Junction  with 
State  Highway  17,  excluding  Platoro  Reser- 
voir. 

"(47)  Elk,  Colorado:  The  segment  from  Its 
source  to  CHark. 

"(48)  Cache  la  Poudre,  Colorado:  Both 
forks  from  their  sources  to  their  confluence, 
thence  the  Cache  la  Poudre  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Roosevelt  National  Forest. 

"(49)  Piedra.  Colorado:  The  Middle  Fork 
and  East  Fork  from  their  soiu-ces  to  their 
confluence,  thence  the  Piedra  to  Its  Junction 
with  Colorado  Highway  160,  Including  the 
tributaries  and  headwaters  on  national  for- 
est lands. 

"(50)  Encampment,  Colorado:  The  Main 
Pork  and  West  Pork  to  their  confluence, 
thence  the  Encampment  to  the  Colorado- 
Wyoming  border,  including  the  tributaries 
and  headwaters. 

"(51)  Yampa,  Colorado:  The  segment 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dlnosatir  Na- 
tional Monument. 

"(52)  Dolores,  Colorado:  The  segment  from 
the  west  boundary,  section  2,  township  38 
north,  range  16  west,  NMPM,  below  the  pro- 
posed McPhee  Dam.  dowiistream  to  the  Colo- 
rado-Utah border,  excluding  the  segment 
from  one  mile  above  Highway  90  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  San  Miguel  River;  the  seg- 
ment of  the  main  stem  from  Rico  upstream 
to  its  source,  including  Its  headwaters;  and 
the  West  Dolores  from  Its  source.  Including 
Its  headTV'aters.  downstream  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  main  stem.". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 — 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  strike  "1978." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1978;  with  respect 
to  all  rivers  named  in  subparagraphs  5(a) 
(28  through  (51)  of  this  Act  no  later  than 
October  2,  1079;  and  with  respect  to  the 
river  named  In  subparagraph  5(a)  (62  of  this 
Act  no  later  than  October  2.  1975.";  and 

(2)  m  the  fourth  sentence:  (A)  between 
•"rivers"  and  "with"  Insert  "(1)",  and  (B) 
strike  "system."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"system,  and  (11)  which  possess  the  greatest 
proportion  of  private  lands  within  their 
areas.". 

(c)  In  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7  strike  the  final  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing word  "and"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following  proviso:  "Provided, 
That  If  any  Act  designating  any  river  or  rivers 
for  potential  addition  to  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  provides  a  period 
for  the  study  or  studies  which  exceeds  such 
three  complete  fiscal  year  period  the  period 
provided  for  In  such  Act  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  three  complete  fiscal  year  period  In 
the  provisions  of  this  clause  (1);  and". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Lower  Sahit  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
1174)  U  amended  by  deleting  "$7,275,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,000,000". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  TAYLOR  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlor  of  North 
Carolina:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  3022  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  14791,  as  amended, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  5(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  2 
1968  (82  Stat.  906,  911;  16  US.C.  1276),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(28)  American.  California:  The  North 
Pork  from  the  Cedars  to  Auburn  Reservoir. 

"(29)  Au  Sable.  Michigan:  The  segment 
dowusueam  from  Foote  Dam  to  Oscoda;  up- 


stream from  Loud  Reservoir  to  the  source 
of  the  river  and  Including  its  principal  trib- 
utaries, but  excluding  Mlo  and  Bamfield 
Reservoirs. 

"(30)  Cahaba,  Alabama:  The  segment 
downstream  from  United  States  Highway  31 
south  of  Birmingham  in  Jefferson  County 
and  upstream  from  United  States  Highway 
west  of  Selma  in  Dallas  Cotinty. 

"(31)  Clark's  Pork,  Wyoming:  The  seg- 
ment from  the  Clark's  Pork  Canyon  to  the 
Crandall  Creek  Bridge. 

"(32)    Colorado,    Colorado:    The    segment 
from  the  Colorado/Utah  boundary  to  a  point 
upstream  near  the  town  of  Loma.  Colorado. 
"(33)   Kettle,  Minnesota:  The  entire  seg- 
ment within  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

"(34)  Manistee,  Michigan:  The  segment 
upwtream  from  Manistee  Lake  to  the  sotirce 
of  the  river  and  Including  Its  principal  trib- 
utaries and  excluding  Tippy  and  Hodenpyl 
Reservoirs. 

"(36)  Nollchuckey,  Teivnessee  and  North 
Carolina:  The  entire  main  stem. 

"(36)  Slpsey  Pork,  the  West  Pork.  Al'»- 
bama:  The  segment  of  the  Impoundment  in 
Winston  County  formed  by  the  Lewis  M. 
Smith  Dam  upstream  to  the  point  of  origin 
In  the  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest 
in  Lawrenc,  County;  and  the  tributaries  to 
the  segment. 

"(37)  Snake,  Wyoming:  Beginning  at  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Teton  National  Park 
to  the  entrance  to  Palisades  Reservoir. 

"(38)  Sweetwater,  Wyoming:  The  segment 
ijetween  Wilson  Bar  downstream  to  Spring 
Creek. 

"(39)  Tuolumne  River,  California:  The 
main  river  from  its  source  on  Mount  Dana 
and  Mount  Lyell  in  Yosemite  National  Park 
to  Don  Pedro  Reservoir. 

"(40)  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin:  The  main 
stem  from  the  dam  at  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis- 
consin, to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Prairie  du  Chlen,   Wisconsin." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  October  2, 
1968  (82  Stat.  910).  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  reletterlng  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  (c)  and  (d),  respectively,  and  Insert- 
ing a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  studies  of  rivers  in  subparagraphs 
(28)  through  (40)  of  subsection  5(a)  shall 
be  completed  and  reports  thereon  submitted 
by  not  later  than  October  2,  1978.  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
such  studies,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  more  than  $975,000." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  ^n  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14791)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Ml-.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  daj'S 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL  OF 
ECONOMIC  CENSUS  QUESTION- 
NAIRES 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
105101  to  amend  section  131  of  title  13, 


United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
taking  of«censuses  of  manufacturers,  of 
mineral  Industries,  and  of  other  busi- 
nesses, for  congressional  approval  of  the 
content  of  questionnaires  used  in  the 
taking  of  such  censuses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  10610 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
131  of  title  13,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  131.  Collection  and  publication;  five-year 
periods;  congressloiua  approval  of 
questionnaires 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take,  compile,  and 
publish  censtises  of  manufacturers,  of  min- 
eral Industries,  and  of  other  businesses,  in- 
cluding the  distributive  trades,  service  estab- 
lishments, and  transportation  (exclusive  of 
means  of  transportation  for  which  statistics 
are  required  by  law  to  be  filed  with,  and  are 
compiled  and  published  by,  a  designated 
regulatory  body).  In  the  year  1978  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter,  and  each  such  census 
shall  relate  to  the  year  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  taking  thereof. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  his  determination  of  the  questions 
proposed  to  be  Included,  and  the  type  of  In- 
formation to  be  compiled,  in  the  censuses 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  not  later  than  April  1,  1976,  and  every 
five  years  thereafter.  Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1976,  and  every  five  years  thereafter, 
the  conunlttees  of  Congress  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  may  review  the 
questions,  and  the  type  of  Information  to  be 
complied,  and  may  notify  the  Secretary  of 
their  disapproval  of  the  questions  and  tlie 
t>-pe  of  information  to  be  compUed.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes  each.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White  ) . 

Ml-.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  prob- 
ably is  not  a  Congressman  who,  within 
the  last  year,  has  not  had  a  constituent 
businessman  write  or  come  up  to  him  or 
her  to  complain  about  the  economic  cen- 
sus forms.  These  people  probably  told 
you  that  they  have  had  to  spend  valuable 
time  trj'ing  to  answer  apparently  need- 
less questions  and  then  have  never  heard 
back  from  tlie  Census  Bureau.  They  say, 
"When  is  Congress  going  to  do  something 
about  his  paperwork?"  Today  in  this  bill 
is  your  chance  to  do  something. 

This  bill,  H.R.  10510,  is  designed  to  give 
the  committees  of  Congress  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  authority  to  review  and  disap- 
prove questions  proposed  for  use  in  the 
economic  census  evei-y  5  years. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
on  September  19,  1974. 

By  way  of  background,  present  law 
provides  for  the  taking  of  certain  eco- 
nomic censuses  in  the  third  and  eighth 
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year  of  each  decade.  These  economic 
censuses  form  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Federal  Government's  economic  statis- 
tics program.  They  provide  the  bench- 
marks and  indexing  weights  for  many 
very  important  economic  time  seiies,  in- 
cluding gross  national  product,  the 
wholesale  price  index,  and  the  Federal 
Resei-ve  Board's  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. The  censuses  also  provide  a  rich 
source  of  input  data  for  economic  and 
marketing  analyses  dealing  with  |)articu- 
lar  products,  industries,  and  geograpliic 
areas. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OfiRce  and  Civil 
Service  strongly  favors  continuation  of 
the  economic  census  program.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  is  concerned  over  the 
veiT  substantial  reporting  burd«i  these 
censuses  place  upon  the  Nation's  business 
community.  While  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  made  much  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  businesses  required 
to  respond  to  economic  census  question- 
naires, no  less  than  2.1  million  business 
organizations  were  still  required  to  file 
such  questionnaires  during  the  latest 
round  of  censuses  in  1973.  Few  other 
Government  census  or  sui-vey  programs 
demand  a  comparable  level  of  citizen 
participation. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  tnat 
the  millions  of  businesses  compelled  by 
law  to  file  economic  census  returns  de- 
serve assurance  that  Representatives  in 
Congress  have  reviewed  the  inquiries 
contained  on  the  census  form  and  have 
determined  that  the  information  called 
for  is  truly  essential  to  the  needs  of  gov- 
ernment. H.R.  10510  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide such  assurance. 

The  bill  amends  section  131  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  consist  of  two  new 
subsections.  The  proposed  new  subsection 
•  a)  tracks  closely  the  piesent  language 
of  section  131  authorizing  the  taking  of 
the  economic  censuses. 

The  proposed  subsection  ibi  contains 
new  language  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  submit  to  the  Congress  his 
deteimination  of  the  questions  proposed 
to  be  included,  and  the  type  of  infor- 
mation to  be  compiled,  in  economic 
censuses  not  later  than  April  1,  1976.  and 
everv  5  years  thereafter.  The  commit- 
tees of  Congress  having  legislative  .juris- 
diction over  the  Bureau  of  Census  are 
provided  a  period  of  5  months  within 
which  to  review  the  Secretary's  sub- 
mission and  to  notify  him  if  they  dis- 
approve of  any  of  the  questions  projJosed 
to  be  included  or  the  type  of  information 
to  be  compiled. 

Congressional  re\iew  jnocess  will  help 
to  prevent  economic  census  question- 
naires from  becoming  unduly  volumi- 
nous. Burdensome,  or  violative  of  pri- 
vacy— an  important  step  toward  the 
broader  objective  of  keeping  mamiatoi-y 
public  reportinK  at  the  lov  est  level 
possible. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  10510  is  not  ex- 
pected to  result  in  additional  costs  to 
the  Government.  But  will  save  small 
isnd  larger  businesses  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  0f  H.R. 
)  0-510  as  amended.  ! 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10510,  which  lelate.s 
to  the  taking  of  the  censases  of  bianu- 


facturers.    of    mineral    industries,    and 
other  businesses,  is  a  good  bill. 

It  specifically  permits,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Congress  to  review  and  deter- 
mine the  questions  to  be  asked  on  the 
economic  questionnaires  and  the  mate- 
rial to  be  compiled. 

The  economic  census  which  is  con- 
ducted every  5  years — the  next  survey  is 
expected  to  be  taken  in  1978 — provides 
the  primai-y  source  of  facts  about  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  econ- 
omy. These  facts  about  the  country's 
business  structure,  and  changes  in  the 
structure,  are  essential  to  the  business 
community  and  every  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  anytime  such  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  is  conducted,  proper  atten- 
tion must  be  given  not  only  to  lessening 
the  reporting  burden  of  the  respondent 
but  to  insuring  that  the  questions  asked 
are  relevant  and  necessary. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  assured  the 
.subcommittee  that  this  is  its  objective. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we.  as  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  questionnaires,  and  then  de- 
cide what  questions  should  be  asked.  This 
procedure  hopefully  will  promote  a  bet- 
ter understanding  in  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  need  to  assemble  certain 
important  economic  information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolution 
ciiuJ  ru'ge  its  pa.s.sage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield.' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  whether 
tlie  objections  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce were  in  a-hy  way  considered  in  the 
handling  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  objections  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  were  laid 
before  the  committee.  I  do  not  recall,  and 
I  can  be  wrong,  that  the  budget  opera- 
tions of  the  White  House  objected  sub- 
stantially as  to  congressional  participa- 
tion, they  were  concerned  about  poten- 
tial add-on  costs  if  he  took  too  long,  or 
il  it  was  a  protracted  situation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
ajneiidments  that  are  in  the  bill  do  help 
clarify  the  problem  which  was  presented 
by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  and  by  the 
executive  department  so  as  to  adjust  the 
time  so  that  there  will  be  no  delays  in 
time  whatsoever,  they  will  fall  v.ithin  the 
process  that  is  necessary  so  that  they  will 
!  each  the  OMB. 

The  submission  is  a  part  of  the  OMB's 
receiving  the  particular  questionnaires, 
so  it  is  merely  giving  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  these  questions 
and  approve  or  disapprove,  by  April  1, 
and  then  pass  them  on  to  the  OMB  for 
exemption. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment,  and  I  will  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  lov.a, 
the  original  bill  called  for  up  to  a  year's 
time  prior  to  the  submission  of  questions, 
and  in  the  bill  we  reduced  it  to  5  month.s. 


As  a  result,  OMB  was  satisfied  that  we 
had  made  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
problem. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  today  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
capture an  important  initiative  in  gath- 
ering statistical  information  in  America. 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  10510  whicli 
would  require  the  questions  proposed  for 
mid-decade  economic  censuses  to  be  sub-  " 
mitted  to  Congress  2  years  in  advance. 
Supervision  of  the  decennial  census, 
Government  and  economic  censuses  have 
gravitated  into  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
statistical  users,  far  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  statistical  providers  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
my  colleague  from  Texas  <Mr.  White) 
is  to  be  commended  for  asserting  the 
rightful  role  of  Congress  in  the  statisti- 
cal gathering  process.  I  hope  as  we  look 
to  other  sample  siuveys,  the  commercial 
orientation  of  the  Census  Bureau,  its 
stacked  advisoi-y  committees,  and  the 
all-important  1980  decennial  census,  the 
.subcommittee  will  exert  strong  leader- 
ship. The  House  will  recall  its  imsuccess- 
ful  campaign  to  reform  the  1970  decen- 
nial census  which  had  questions  about 
sharing  your  shower,  refrigerators,  TV 
.sets,  detailed  income  accounts,  marital 
status,  child  bearing  and  on  air  condi- 
tioning. All  these  carried  a  $100  fine  or 
60  days  in  jail  for  failure  to  answer 
completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  resolve  today  by 
passing  H.R.  10510  that  we  will  reform 
the  fiefdom  of  the  Census  Bureau  and 
its  overbearing  practices. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in   j 
.'support  of  H.R.  10510,  and  wish  to  ex-  ^ 
press   my   appreciation   to   Mr.   White, 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
.'^us  and  Statistics,  who  is  handling  this 
bill. 

Participants  in  Federal  economic  cen- 
.suses  incur  expense  in  pulling  together 
data  requested  by  the  Census  Bureau 
and  entering  it  on  the  appropriate  forms. 
It  is  therefore  mandatory  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  steps  to  assure  that  tlie 
length  and  content  of  economic  census 
forms  are  kept  to  reasonable  levels.  We 
currently  depend  upon  a  two-step  pro- 
cedure to  accomplish  this. 

The  procedure  begins  several  years 
prior  to  the  taking  of  an  economic  cen- 
sus with  an  intensive  review  program  to 
determine  what  economic  data  is  re- 
quired by  the  Government  ana  how  this 
data  can  be  obtained  with  the  least  im- 
position upon  the  business  community. 
Based  on  the  results  of  this  review, 
the  Census  Bureau  drafts  proposed  ques- 
tionnaires and  sends  them  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  its  re- 
view and  approval.  This  additional  re- 
view is  required  by  law  and  is  imder- 
taken  to  make  doubly  certain  tliat  all 
information  called  for  on  the  forms  is 
truly  necessary  and  that  the  infonna- 
tion  is  being  collected  in  a  way  that  im- 
ix>ses  the  least  possible  burden  upon 
businesses. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  two- 
stage  review  procedure  accomplishes 
much  good,  there  Is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  It  is  totally  effective.  Records 
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compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  show 
that  some  26,000  businesses  were  so  irri- 
tated by  the  questionnaires  they  received 
in  the  last  round  of  economic  censuses 
that  they  took  time  to  write  letters  com- 
plaining about  them.  While  this  number 
i.s  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  establishments  which  filled  out 
questionnaires,  I  think  we  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  total  number  of  dis- 
gruntled businesses — those  who  did  not 
complain  as  well  as  those  who  did — was 
much  larger. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  believe  it 
altogether  appropriate  that  we  further 
strengthen  the  procedures  for  keeping 
the  reporting  burden  of  economic  cen- 
suses at  acceptable  and  reasonable  levels. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  offers  us 
this  opportunity.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  proposed  economic  census  forms 
would  be  sent  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees having  jiu'isdiction  over  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  The  committees 
would  have  a  period  of  at  least  5  months 
for  an  in-depth  review  of  the  content  of 
these  forms  Should  the  forms  call  for 
any  information  of  seemingly  question- 
able value,  the  committees  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  call  census  personnel 
before  them  to  explain  the  need  for  the 
information.  If  the  answers  given  are  not 
satisfactory,  the  committees  would 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
their  disapproval  of  the  particular  ques- 
tions involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  as  a  step 
toward  better  control  over  the  reporting 
burden  being  placed  upon  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
the  proposal  now  before  us  their  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  lequests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  off:;red  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  H  R.  10510. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
taking  of  censuses  of  manufactures,  of 
mineral  industries,  and  of  other  busi- 
nesses, for  congressional  approval  of  the 
content  of  questionnaires  used  in  the 
taking  of  such  censuses,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSMITTAL  TO  STATES  OF  CER- 
TAIN CENSUS  TABULATIONS 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 


13340)  to  amend  section  141  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
transmittal  of  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  tabulation  of  population  of  that 
State  obtained  in  each  decennial  census 
and  desired  for  the  apportionment  or 
districting  of  the  legislative  body  or 
bodies  of  that  State,  in  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  a  plan  and  form 
suggested  by  that  officer  or  public  body 
having  responsibility  for  legislative  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  State 
being  tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  13340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 141  of  title  13,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'•(c)  The  officers  or  public  bodies  having 
initial  responsibility  for  tlie  legislative  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  each  State 
may,  not  later  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
census  date,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
Identifying  the  geographic  areas  for  which 
specific  tabulations  of  population  are  de- 
sired. Each  such  plan  shall  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary,  which  he  shall  furnish  to  such 
officers  or  public  bodies  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  foiu'th  year  preceding  the  cen- 
sus date.  Should  the  Secretary  find  that  a 
plan  submitted  by  such  officers  or  public 
bodies  doe.s  not  meet  the  criteria  established 
by  lilm,  he  shall  consult  closely  with  such 
orticers  or  public  bodies  in  order  to  achieve 
the  alterations  In  such  plan  that  he  deems 
necessary  to  bring  it  Into  accord  with  such 
criteria.  An;  issues  thereon  remaining  un- 
resolved after  such  close  consultation  shall 
be  resolved  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  all  cases 
he  shall  have  final  authority  for  determining 
the  geographic  format  of  such  plan.  Tabula- 
tions of  population  for  the  areas  identified 
In  the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  completed  by  hliu  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
.sible  after  the  census  date  and  reported  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  lor  trans- 
mittal to  the  Governor  of  each  State:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  such  tabulations  of 
population  of  each  State  shall,  in  any  event, 
be  completed,  reported  and  transmitted  to 
each  respective  State  v.ithin  one  year  after 
the  census  date." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  White*  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot" 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White*  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
designed  to  .save  the  State  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments considerable  help,  probably  at 
very  little,  if  any.  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  will  help  avoid  the 
confusion  that  followed  the  last  decen- 
nial census  in  1970,  by  providing  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  work  in  j^aitner- 
ship  with  local  and  State  govern  men  t,s 
in  establishing  census  di.strict.s. 


In  the  1970  census  the  Census  Bureau 
set  enumeration  districts,  which  some- 
times split  fiirough  electoral  and  political 
subdivisions,  and  occasionally  were  com- 
posed of  noncontiguous  areas.  In  some 
States  this  caused  considerable  duplica- 
tion, expense,  and  confusion  in  trj'ing  to 
coordinate  with  these  enumeration  dis- 
tricts. This  occurred  because  the  legisla- 
tive redistricting  procedure  in  most 
States  begins  with  the  development  of 
prospective  districting  plans  using  the 
"building  block"  approach.  Under  this 
approach  the  State  is  divided  into  small 
areas  with  known  census  counts  and 
these  small  areas  are  then  combined  to 
form  various  prospective  legislative  dis- 
tricts. This  "building  block"  approach  is 
utilized  because  it  automatically  pro- 
duces districts  of  known  population 
size — a  necessity  since  population  devia- 
tions are  a  prime  consideration  in  choos- 
ing one  prospective  districting  plan  over 
another. 

In  the  round  of  legislative  redistrict- 
ing which  followed  the  1970  census, 
nearly  all  States  utilized  .small  areas 
called  census  enumeration  districts  as 
their  redistricting  building  blocks.  The 
use  of  these  areas  resulted  from  necessity 
rather  than  choice.  Until  block  data  for 
certain  areas  became  available  about  I'i 
years  after  the  census  was  taken,  enu- 
meration districts  and  combinations 
thereof  were  the  only  geographic  areas 
for  which  the  Census  Bureau  provided 
population  counts. 

As  I  stated,  having  to  rely  upon  enu- 
meration district  data  caused  many 
headaches  for  State  authorities.  Since 
such  districts  were  established  to  facil- 
itate assignment  of  census  enumerators 
to  particular  geographic  areas,  their 
boundaries  were  chosen  with  logistical, 
not  redistricting,  considerations  in  mind. 
As  a  result,  enumeration  districts  proved 
too  large  to  be  truly  suitable  for  redis- 
tricting purposes  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. This  complicated  the  already 
difficult  task  of  drawing  legislative  dis- 
trict lines  to  court-imposed  population 
standards.  A  second  problem  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  enumeration  district 
bomidaries  often  crossed  the  boundaries 
of  local  election  precincts,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  with  districting  plans 
that  did  not  entail  a  mass  revamping  of 
precinct  boundaries.  States  also  encotm- 
tered  problems  in  the  way  of  poor  census 
map  quality,  inaccurate,  and  inconsist- 
ent data,  difficulty  in  obtaining  cen- 
sus data  in  time  to  meet  reapportion- 
ment deadlines  imposed  by  law. 

Rri'OP.TED    OI.TT    OF    THE    POST    OrFICT:    .KtiD    CIVI!. 
SFRVICE    COMMITTEE 

The  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  13340.  is 
aimed  at  improving  Census  Bureau  sup- 
port of  legislative  redistricting  in  the 
future.  The  bill  gives  States  an  oppor- 
tunity to  design  their  own  territorial 
building  blocks  for  use  in  redistricting, 
subject  only  to  reasonable  technical  and 
cost  constraints  establi.shed  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  This  is  accomplished  through 
addition  of  a  new  subsection  (c  to 
section  141  of  tide  13,  United  States 
Code.  The  new  subsection  authoiizes 
State  authorities  to  submit,  not  later 
than  2  years  prior  to  the  Deceiuiial  Cen- 
sus dat«.  a  plan  identifying  those  peo- 
i^iairhic  areas  for  which  population  tabu- 
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lations  are  desired  for  legislative  re- 
distrlctlng  ptirposes.  To  assure  that  these 
plans  do  not  Impose  xinreasonable  work- 
loads on  the  Census  Bureau  from  either  a 
technical  or  cost  standpoint,  the  bill  re- 
quii-es  that  they  be  designed  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  set  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary   of   Commerce   approximately    4 
years  prior  to  the  census  date.  In  the 
e^nt  that  a  State  submits  a  plan  which 
fails  to  conform  to  these  criteria,  the 
bUl  calls  for  close  consultation  to  re- 
solve the  outstanding  differences.  If  this 
consultation  does  not  result  in  agree- 
ment,   the   Secretary    of    Commerce   is 
given  authority  to  alter  the  plan  in  ques- 
tion to  bring  it  into  conformanee  with  the 
established  criteria. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  required 
to  produce  population  counts  for  the 
areas  identified  in  the  approved  State 
plans  as  expeditiously  as  possible  follow- 
ing the  taking  of  the  census,  but  in  any 
event  he  must  complete  and  deliver  such 
tabulations  within  1  year  following  the 
census  date. 

At  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  provide 
a  reliable  estimate  of  the  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  that  would  result 
from  enactment  of  H.R.  13340.  but  it 
would  probably  be  minimal,  since  the 
final  discretion  remains  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  costs  will 
depend  on  several  factors  which  are  un- 
known at  this  time:  First,  what  con- 
straints the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  will 
choose  to  impase  in  the  initial  criteria  he 
fuinlshes  to  States;  second,  how  many 
States  will  choose  to  submit  tabulation 
plans ;  and  tliird,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
mitted plans.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  that  the  Seaetary  of 
Commerce  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary, through  issuance  of  criteria  pui- 
suant  to  authority  granted  him  by  the 
bill,  to  assure  that  the  cost  to  the  State 
plans  remains  reasonable. 

The  committee  wLshes  to  stress  that 
maps  and  other  information  provided 
by  States  in  describing  the  boundary 
lines  of  areas  for  which  they  desire  tabu- 
lations will  likely  be  useful  to  the  Census 
Bui-eau  ill  specifying  boundary  lines  for 
other  requiied  area  tabulations,  and 
could  perform  a  savings  of  costs  to  the 
Census  Bureau.  Also  to  be  considered  are 
savings  that  will  accrue  to  the  States, 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  con-venience, 
as  a  result  of  having  data  more  suitable 
for  redistrictiiig  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  wish  to  stress 
my  belief  that  this  legislation  will  en- 
able States  to  obtain  the  data  they  need 
to  properly  carry  out  the  all-important 
function  of  legislative  redistrictiiig.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13340,  a  biU  to  assist 
States  in  their  legislative  redlstricting 
effoi-ts.  As  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  explained,  this  legislation 
deals  only  with  State  not  congressional 
redlstricting. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
of  the  1960's  which  upheld  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle,  legislatures  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  fixing  the 
boundarie.s  of  State  legislative  districts. 
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However,  testimony  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
shows  that  State  redlstricting  efforts  are 
Impeded  by  inadequate  population  data 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  many  cases,  census  enumeration 
districts  are  made  up  of  noncontiguous 
areas  and  bear  little  relationship  to  po- 
litical boundaries.  Another  problem  is 
the  delay  in  availability  of  new  popula- 
tion data,  often  tillowing  too  little  time 
before  States  are  constitutionally  re- 
quired to  reapportion  themselves. 

I  am  hopeful  this  legislation  will  re- 
solve these  problems  and  thereby  facili- 
tate the  drawing  of  the  boundary  lines 
for  State  legislatures. 

Specifically,  this  proposal  affords  each 
State  an  opportunity  to  submit  a  plan, 
not  later  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  decennial  census.  TMs 
pi-oposal  would  identify  the  geographic 
areas  for  which  population  tabulations 
are  desh-ed  for  redlstricting  purposes. 
Such  a  plan  would  be  required  to  con- 
form to  basic  criteria  set  forth  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  If  it  did  not,  then 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences. 

This  bill  also  provides  the  safeguard 
that  In  the  event  an  agreement  cannot 
be  reached,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  final  authority  to  alter  the  plan  to 
confoim  to  the  established  criteria. 

Granting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  authority  to  establish  criteria  for 
submission  of  a  State  plan  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  having  different  forms  of 
census  data  for  each  of  the  50  States. 
This  would  be  not  only  undesh-able,  but 
also  impractical.  Further,  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  the  power  to  ap- 
prove all  submitted  plans  eliminates  any 
jurisdictional  questions.  In  addition,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  deliver  the  population  tabulations  to 
the  States  not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  census  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
help  the  States  meet  their  legal  respon- 
sibility of  redlstricting  their  legislative 
districts.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White)  a  question  or  two  concerning  the 
report. 

Did  the  gentleman  say  this  bill  would 
save  money? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  said  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  States  some  money.  I 
did  not  say  Federal  because  I  anticipate 
it  is  possible  there  will  be  some  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  but  the  States 
could  save  themselves  some  money.  How- 
ever, it  Is  possible  it  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  some  money  but  we  are  un- 
able to  calculate  what  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Census  Bureau  will 
have  to  approve  until  that  is  presented  to 
them.  If  Uie  Secretary  does  not  concur 
he  can  merely  say,  'No,  we  will  not  do  it." 
So  it  leaves  this  up  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Department  of 
Commerce  report  indicates  tliere  would 
be  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Go\erumeiit  of 
several  million  dollars.  Does  the  gentle- 
man di-sagree  ar.d,  if  so,  what  Ls  his  pre- 
diction. 


Mr.  WHITE.  I  seriously  doubt  that  tt 
will  cost  such  an  amount  because,  as  I 
said,  I  doubt  that  the  Census  Bureau 
would  present  a  plan  that  would  not  be 
workable.  If  for  Instance  the  State  has  a 
good  plan  and  the  Census  Bureau  has  a 
good  plan  and  the  Census  Bureau  looks 
it  over  and  they  adopt  it,  then  they  have 
saved  a  considerable  amount  of  work  In 
the  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  TTie  gentleman  Is  saying 
that  in  his  opinion  there  will  not  be  a 
cost  of  several  million  dollars' 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  think  that  Is  so,  because 
if  it  came  to  a  point  where  it  became  un- 
wise in  the  eyes  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  he  can  merely  say:  "We  wlU  not 
adopt  this  plan  and  will  not  go  Into  It," 
and  he  can  save  this  money  by  doing 
that.  It  is  in  his  discretion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13340,  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  White, 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics,  who  is  handling  the 
bill. 

Those  who  bear  responsibility  for 
drawing  the  boundaries  of  State  legisla- 
tive districts  must  take  into  account  a 
variety  of  factors.  There  Is  a  need  to  ad- 
here to  rulings  of  the  courts  in  the  area 
of  equal  representation.  Tliere  is  a  need 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  communities 
and  close-knit  social,  economic,  and 
ethnic  groups.  There  is  a  need  for  geo- 
graphic contiguity  and  compactness. 
Finally,  there  is  a  need  to  minimize  re- 
structm-ing  of  precinct  boundaries  to 
avoid  voter  confusion  and  problems  in 
election  administration. 

Coming  up  with  a  districting  plan 
which  meets  these  various  needs  is  dif- 
ficult at  best.  It  becomes  doubly  hard, 
however,  when  data  problems  complicate 
the  picture.  State  authorities  discovered 
this  when  they  sought  to  redistrict  after 
the  1970  census.  For  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  following  that  census.  States  were 
able  to  obtain  census  counts  only  for 
census  enumeration  districts  and  com- 
binations of  census  enumeration  dis- 
tricts. This  left  authorities  with  no  prac- 
tical choice  other  than  to  adopt  census 
enumeration  districts  and/or  combina- 
tions of  such  districts  as  the  building 
blocks  for  constructing  new  legislative 
districts. 

This  limitation  caused  major  problems. 
Census  enumeration  districts  were  es- 
tablished for  purposes  of  census  admin- 
istration. Their  boimdaries  were  not 
di-awn  taking  redlstricting  considera- 
tions into  account.  In  many  instances 
they  proved  too  large  to  be  suitable  re- 
districting  building  blocks.  Moreover, 
their  boundary  lines  often  crossed  those 
of  election  precincts.  Together  these  fac- 
tors served  to  drastically  complicate  the 
job  of  coming  up  with  a  suitable  redis- 
tricting  plan. 

If  the  legislation  now  before  us  is  en- 
acted, States  will  no  longer  be  forced  to 
utilize  enumeration  districts  in  their  re- 
districting  efforts,  but  will  instead  be 
able  to  choose  their  own  territorial  build- 
ing blocks  for  redlstricting  purposes,  sub- 
ject only  to  reasonable  cost  and  techni- 
cal constraints  laid  down  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  As  chairmEtn  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  this  measure,  I 
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feel  that  this  represents  a  step  toward 
quicker  and  more  orderly  legislative  re- 
districting.  I  urge  Members  to  give  their 
support  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  13340. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  13340, 
transmittal  to  States  of  certain  census 
tabulations,  and  on  the  bill  H.R.  10510, 
congressional  approval  of  economic  cen- 
sus questionnaires,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  TO  INCORPO- 
RATE LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  LEAGUE 
SHALL  BE  OPEN  TO  GIRLS  AS 
WELL  AS  TO  BOYS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8864)  to  amend  the 
act  to  incorporate  Little  League  Base- 
ball to  provide  that  the  league  shall 
be  open  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.^,: 

H.R.  8864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  Vnittd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  16.  1964,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Little  League  Baseball, 
Incorporated"  (Public  Law  88-378),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "boys"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  lii  lieu  thereof 
"young  people"  and  by  striking  out  "citizen- 
ship, sportsmanship,  and  manhood"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereol  "clliiscnhhip  and 
sportsmanship". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
oidered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj-,  by  unanimous  voice  vote, 
reported  out  favorably  H.R.  8864.  with 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
ramove  any  prohibition  against  young 
girls  participating  on  an  equal  basis  with 
young  boys  in  Little  League  Baseball.  Inc. 
The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  elim- 


inate any  possibility  of  interpreting  the 
charter  to  mean  that  separate  but  equal 
activities  are  acceptable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc.,  itself  recom- 
mended the  change  in  its  charter.  The 
emergence  of  women  seeking  equal  rights 
under  the  law  has  forced  many  of  our 
"traditional"  institutions  to  take  another 
look  at  their  practices. 

Since  its  inception.  Little  League  Base- 
ball. Inc.,  has  prohibited  girls  from  play- 
ing baseball  under  the  legal  sanction  of 
the  league.  The  fi-ustration  of  the  desire 
of  many  young  girls  to  play  baseball 
under  the  auspices  of  this  organization 
resulted  in  a  plethora  of  lawsuits  against 
the  Little  League.  Although  the  decision 
of  the  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  Appel- 
late Division  in  March,  1974  (127  N.J. 
Super.  552,  318  A.2d  33),  afiBrmed  the 
right  of  girls  to  play  Little  League  base- 
ball, the  league  felt  that  their  hands  were 
tied  by  the  language  of  their  Federal 
charter  from  complying  with  that  order. 

The  committee  has  voted  that  change 
so  that  this  organization,  which  has  done 
so  much  in  the  past  to  further  the  moral 
and  physical  development  of  a  segment 
of  our  young  people,  will  now  be  ex- 
panded to  include  all  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. With  this  amendment  to  their  char- 
ter, we  can  look  forward  to  unhindered 
local  Little  League  programs,  where  boys 
and  girls  play  baseball  side  by  side.  We 
can  expect  that  the  Little  League  Base- 
ball organization  will  not  only  afford 
girls  an  opportunity  to  play  baseball,  but 
will  encourage  their  equal  participation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  8864,  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths) 
for  introducing  this  bill  and  for  provid- 
ing important  support  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  8864 
is  a  simple  bill  that  merely  amends  the 
charter  of  the  Little  League  Baseball 
Organization  so  as  to  make  that  orga- 
nization available  for  young  ladies  as  well 
as  young  men  to  participate. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
organization  itself. 

I  regard  it  essentially  as  an  internal 
matter,  if  this  is  their  wish,  as  it  is.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  I  am  aware  of  no 
opposition  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  recognition  to  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  H.R.  8864 — a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  charter  for 
Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.  to  allow  par- 
ticipation by  young  girls  by  substituting 
the  term  "young  people"  for  "young 
boys"  and  eliminating  the  stated  purpose 
of  developing  "manhood." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964  the  Federal  char- 
ter for  Little  League  Baseball  specified 
that  Little  League  is  for  "young  boys."  On 
account  of  this,  several  class  action  suits 
have  been  recently  filed  on  behalf  of 
young  girls  who  were  prohibited  from 
participating  in  the  Little  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of  1974,  the  New- 
Jersey  Superior  Court  Appellate  Divi- 
sion affirmed  the  right  of  girls  to  play 


baseball  in  the  Little  League  Organiza- 
tion. During  this  same  time,  the  Little 
League  petitioned  Congress  to  amend 
their  Federal  charter  to  include  girls  in 
this  far-reaching  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  this  legis- 
lation because  by  substituting  the  words 
"young  people"  for  "young  boys"  this  fine 
organization  which  has  done  so  much  in 
the  past  to  further  and  develop  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  of  our  young  peo- 
ple will  be  expanded  to  include  all  of  our 
young  people.  The  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  will  accomplish  the  goal  of 
girls'  participation  on  an  equal  and  not 
separate  basis  with  boys  in  the  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure will  give  further  support  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights — without  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8864.  which  would  amend  the  Little 
League  Baseball  Charter  to  provide  that 
the  league  be  open  to  girls  as  well  r.s 
boys. 

My  special  interest  in  Little  League 
Baseball  is  due.  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  headquartered  in  Williamsport,  Pa  , 
my  hometown.  It  began  in  1939  with 
three  teams  in  Williamsiwrt  and  h?s 
grown  over  the  years  so  that  today  it 
is  played  by  almost  54.000  teams  and  a 
like  number  of  "minor"  league  teams 
in  each  of  50  States  and  30  other  cotui- 
tries  of  the  world,  including  all  Pioviiices 
of  Canada.  Little  League  has  been  rec- 
ognized through  two  Presidential  Procla- 
mations and  in  1964,  I  was  honored  to 
be  able  to  sponsor  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  a  Federal  incorporation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  this  charter  that  we  are  today  seek- 
ing to  amend  and  thereby  extend  to 
girls  as  well  as  to  boys  the  opportunity 
to  participate  and  compete  in  Little 
League  Baseball. 

This  is  a  imique  organization  which 
does  not  depend  upon  the  tax  dollar  for 
its  existence.  The  administrative  proc- 
esses of  the  program  are  dependent  upon 
volunteers  to  a  large  extent  and  our  ac- 
tion today  to  include  girls  will  mean 
that  in  many  communities,  entire  fami- 
lies will  now  be  able  to  become  involved 
in  Little  League  activities  and  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  competitive  spirit  and 
teamwork. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  Martha  Grif- 
fiths, has  been  actively  involved  in  ef- 
foi-ts  to  achieve  equal  opportunities  for 
women  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  she  is 
in  the  forefront  of  this  effort  to  afford 
girls  the  same  opportunities  to  compete 
in  Little  League. 

Baseball  has  traditionally  epitomized 
the  values  of  team  play  and  the  com- 
petitive will  to  win.  I  am  pleased  we 
have  recognized  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tending these  same  opportunities  to  girls 
and  I  know  we  can  anticipate  even  more 
spirited  participation  in  future  compe- 
tition among  Little  League  teams. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.-e 
in  support  of  H.R.  8864.  to  open  Little 
League  baseball  to  girls. 

When  I  introduced  thi.s  bill.  Little 
League  headquarters  liad  revoked  the 
charter  of  the  Ypsilaiiti.  Mich.,  league 
for  allowing  a  girl  to  play.  Since  then. 
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Little  League  has  announced  that  it  will 
no  longer  fight  to  keep  girls  off  its  teams. 
But  do  not  be  fooled  Into  thinking  that 
girls  will  automatically  gain  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  play  Little  League  baseball. 
Congressional  action  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  this  happens. 

Last  spring,  Little  League  officials 
benched  thousands  of  boys  to  avoid  let- 
tuag  a  few  girls  play.  In  the  courts.  Little 
League  fought  tooth  and  nail  against 
admitting  girls.  The  League  reversed  its 
poUcy  only  after  22  class  action  lawsuits 
liad  been  filed  against  it. 

In  seeldng  to  keep  its  baseball  teams 
a  masculine  preserve.  Little  League  re- 
lied on  the  wording  of  its  Federal  char- 
ter. H.R.  8864  would  amend  that  charter 
to  make  it  clear  that  Little  Legague  base- 
ball is  for  all  young  people,  female  as 
well  as  male. 

This  legislation  will  not  involve  quotas. 
HEW  will  not  review  Little  League  ros- 
ters. A  gul  who  carmot  field  ground  balls 
or  hit  fast  balls  will  have  no  easier  time 
getting  on  a  team  than  a  boy  with  the 
same  fallings. 

Nor  will  tliis  legislation  require  girls 
and  boys  to  use  the  same  locker  rooms. 
If  a  girl  were  removed  from  f^  game  for 
pitching  badly,  she  would  not  Tie  sent  to 
the  boys'  showers. 

For  those  who  need  proof  that  girls 
have  the  ability  to  play,  the  ghls  lucky 
enough  to  play  last  summer  supplied  It. 
In  one  New  Jersey  town,  150  youngsters 
tried  out  for  Little  League  teams.  The 
coaches'  and  managers'  fU*st  draft 
choice  was  a  girl.  She  played  better  than 
all  the  boys. 

The  girls  who  tiy  out  for  Little  League 
baseball  do  not  want  publicity,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  cause  trouble.  They  just 
want  to  play  baseball.  A  vote  for  this  bill 
will  allow  them  to  do  just  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Ed- 
wards) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJR.  8864,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  <two- 
thU-ds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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HJi.  13054 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  ~An  Act  to  Incor- 
porate the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps",  approved 
September  10,  1962  (36  U.S.C.  1043),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "boys"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   "young  people". 


GENERAL  LEAVE  T 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarits  on  the 
legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California?  i 

There  w  as  no  objection.  I 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  TO  INCORPO- 
RATE THE  NAVAL  SEA  CADET 
CORPS  TO  ELIMINATE  DISCRIMI- 
NATION BASED  ON  SEX  IN  THE 
YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU  (H.R.  13054)  to  eliminate 
discrimination  based  on  sex  In  the  youth 
programs  offered  by  the  Naval  3ea  Cadet 
Corps,  as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I:,  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Ml-.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Californir..  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  by  unanimous  voice  vote,  with 
no  dissenting  vote,  reported  out  favora- 
bly H.R.  13054,  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  allow  girls 
membership  in  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps,  thereby  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion by  this  organization  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  The  pmpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  remove  the  possibihty  that  the  lan- 
guage used  to  describe  membership  eU- 
gibility  could  be  interpreted  to  allow  sep- 
arate but  equal  activities. 

The  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Coi-;.3.  itself,  has 
recommended  the  change  in  its  rhai-ter. 
The  corps  has  become  aware  of  the  det- 
rimental effect  on  our  society  of  exclud- 
ing a  segment  of  om-  young  people  from 
participation  in  worthwhile  organiza- 
tional activities. 

The  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  provides  a 
volunteer  training  program  for  youths 
from  14  to  18  years  old,  through  approxi- 
mately 150  facilities  across  the  United 
States.  The  skills  of  seamanship  and  sea- 
going disciplines  taught  by  dedicated 
volunteers  wiU  now  be  extended  to  inter- 
ested young  women. 

This  amendment  to  tlie  charter  of  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  will  accompUsh 
the  opening  of  membership  in  this  or- 
ganization to  young  women  on  an  equal 
basis  with  young  men. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  13054  as 
amended. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H.R.  13054,  is  similar  In  Its  Import  to  the 
legislation  just  passed  by  the  House.  It 
provides  that  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
shall  be  open  to  young  people  rather 
than  only  to  boys. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  the  proposal, 
to  my  knowledge.  I  regard  thLs,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  previous  legislation,  to  be 
essentially  an  interaal  matter  within  the 
organization.  The.v  support  the  change, 
and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  13054,  a  bUl  which  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  because  of  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  elimination 
of  discrimination,  paiticularly  discrim- 
ination with  regard  to  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pm-pose  of  tliis  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  to  amend  the  Federal 
charter  of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  to 


allow  girls  to  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  with  boys.  It  was  In  1962  that  the 
Federal  charter  for  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  specified  that  the  Corps  Is  a  volun- 
teer training  program  for  American 
"boys"  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 
In  Une  with  a  growing  awarene.ss  that 
women  have  been  discriminated  against 
the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  has  petl-' 
tloned  Congress  to  amend  their  Federal 
charter  to  eliminate  discrimination  based 
on  sex  within  their  own  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps  has  been  to  develop  In 
young  men  an  interest  and  skill  In  sea- 
manship and  seagoing  traditions  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  for  our  Navy's  cus- 
toms and  history.  This  amendment  re- 
moves the  possibility  of  interpreting  the 
charter  to  mean  that  separate  but  equal 
activities  will  be  acceptable.  H.R.  13054 
revises  the  Federal  charter  of  the  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex.  by  substituting 
the  term  "young  people"  for  "boys."  This 
makes  it  clear  that  girls  are  to  be  treated 
on  nn  equal  basis  with  boys — and  thus 
making  it  possible  for  young  girls  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  this  legis- 
lation to  n^y  colleagues— a  till  rhlfh  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  strongly  recommend  to  this  body 
H.R.  13054,  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  to 
allow  girls  to  participate  equally  with 
boys.  The  Sea  Cadet  Coi-ps  is  a  nation- 
wide organization,  imder  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  U.S.  Navy  League.  It  has  158 
units  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
over  6,000  members  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18.  The  young  cadets  are  In- 
structed and  supervised  by  adult  volun- 
teers, among  whom  are  included  reth-ed, 
Resei-ve.  and  active  duty  Navy  persormel. 
in  addition  to  civilian  volunteers.  Finan- 
cial support  comes  from  individual  and 
group  contributons. 

As  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
Sea  Cadets.  There  are  two  units  In  my 
area.  One  meets  at  the  Algiere  Naval 
Support  Activity  and  the  other  meets  at 
the  Belle  Chase  Naval  Air  Station. 
They  caiTy  on  varied  and  active  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  skills  and  customs 
of  our  seagoing  Nation,  along  with  de- 
veloping patriotism  and  high  moral 
character  In  the  young  men  who  are 
members.  In  addition  to  their  maritime 
training  and  skills  programs,  the  Cadets 
sponsor  many  volunteer  projects  for  the 
betterment  of  their  community. 

The  young  people  who  are  participants 
in  this  program  benefit  from  their  in- 
volvement In  the  futiu-e  as  well  as  in  the 
present.  If  they  chose  to  enlist  in  either 
the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard,  when  they 
become  eligible,  they  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  qualify  them  for 
accelerated  advancement  in  rank  to 
grade  E-3.  In  addition,  the  Sea  Cadets 
motivate  and  prepare  individuals  for 
officer  traininfe-  school  and  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps  progi-ams. 

The  proposal  before  us  todaj'  would 
open  the  door  of  this  outstanding  volun- 
teer program  to  all  yoimg  people,  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men.  There  are 
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girls  who  share  interests  in  developing  Nations  for  expenses  ol  the  United  Na-  been  extended  for  another  6  months.  In 

the  skills  and  disciphne  of  the  sea  and  tions  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  the  case  of  the  United  Nations  Disen- 

who  are  equally  desirous  of  learning  the  East,  and  the  United  Nations  Poi-ce  in  gagement    Obsei-ver    Force — UNDOF — 

qualities  of  patriotism,  self-reliance  and  Cyprus.  the  force  has  been  in  opeitition  for  the 

good  citizenship  that  the  Sea  Cadets  The  Clerl:  read  as  follows :  past  6  months  and  its  mandate  expires 

teaches.  As  we  know,  there  are  many  h.b.  16982  on  November  30,  1974. 

young  women  today  who  would  wish  to  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  For  the  first  year  of  operation  for  the 

prepare  themselves  for  regular  service.  Representatives   of   the    United   states  of  Middle   East   peacekeeping   forces,   the 

or  even  a  career,  in  the  U.S.  Navy  or  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  United  States'  share  of  the  expenses  has 

Coast  Guard,  or  the  Reserves.  Act  may  be  cn«d  as  the    -United  Nations  been  28.89  percent  of  the  total;  that  i.^. 

This  legislaUon  will  give  women  who  Peacekeepiug  Forces  in  the  Middle  East  Au-  ,^73  miUion  for  the  period  November  1. 

participate  an  opportunity  to  be  better  ^^°^^.^^^°^*ere  \s  authorized  to  be  appro-  1973  to  October  31    1974.  The  rates  of 

citizens   and   to  better  appreciate   our  priatcd  to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1975  asse.ssment  for  contnbutjons  by  United 

Nation's  maiitime  forces.  I  strongly  sup-  fxmds  for  payment  by  the  United  "states  of  Nations  members  were  apportioned  by 

))orL  the  expansion  of  this  commendable  its  share  of  the  expenses  for  the  United  the  General  Assembly  last  year  accord- 

prograun  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force  and  ing  to  a  formula  by  which  the  perma- 

Houte  to  approve  this  proposal.  the  Eniergency  Force  in  the  kUddie  East  for  ngnt  members  of  the  Security  Covmcil 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques-  ^^^e  P^'o^  November  l,  1974.  through  Octo-  ^^^.^  assessed  15  percent  more  than  their 

tion  is  on  the  moUon  offered  by  the  gen-  ^Z^^.l-^VAV'ulll^^^LJ^^^^^            ?he  ^te  of  assessment  for  the  regular  budg- 

tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  ^"^.TtefstatS  shall  p^ayafno^hfgher^^^^  et  of  the  United  Nations.  This  was  done 

that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  assessment  «ian  the  rate  established  for  the  In  recognition  of  the  special  responsl- 

pass  the  bill  HJl.  13054.  as  amended.  united  states  for  the  period  preceding  such  blllty  for  international  peace  and  secu- 

The  question  was  taken;   and   (two-  period,  such  funds  shall  remain  available  rity  held  by  the  permanent  members  of 

thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  until  expended.  the  Security  CJouncll.  A  key  role  in  nego- 

the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as  sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro-  tiation  of  the  rates  of  assessment  was 

amended,  was  passed.  f'l^^fJ^J^^y^^tlT'^^Z^^tl^^Jii^  performed  by  one  of  our  coUeagues,  the 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  '^J^lZ'eZ^^  f^r^S^e^SSfNa^LS  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Representa- 

table.  Pn~«    In    rrrm-iit     ItA  BOO  fXWl     HTirh    •mount  tlVC  JOHM  BUCHANAH.  While  h*  WaS  BCrV- 

Mr    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr.  f^^Ti^LS^WJl^unmeSed*  Ing  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  1973  United 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  '^  Nations  General  Assembly.  Under  this 

the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec-  assessment  formula,  the  United  States  Is 

ate  bill  (S.  3204)  to  eliminate  discriml-  ond  demanded?  paying  proportionately  the  same  as  ttie 

nation  based  on  sex  In  the  youth  pro-  Mr.   BRCX)MFIELD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  other  four  permanant  members  of  the 

grams  offered  by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  demand  a  second-  Security  Council.  The  five  veto  powers  of 

Corps,  which  has  identical  language  to  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Without  the  Security  Council  have  been  assessed 

HJl.  13054.  objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as  as  follows: 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  ordered  I^"^  percent  j 

bilL  There  was  no  objection                               China  6.35 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ^^            „               Qnpnirpr  TT'if'Wmv-    !■*«««>  «•''' 

objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentelman  ,„,^^  J^ J„^  „' ^„„^^„n^ii^^^    ^      ^js^ji 14. 99 

from  California?  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  ^  "^^  consume.                United  KUigdom 6. 13 

There  was  no  ObjecUon  ^^-    Speaker,    this    bOl    would    pro-     united  states 28.83 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol-  "^^^J^^Jif-^J^^^f^,  %  ^^  ^^^^  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In- 

lows:  of   toe   expenses   of   the   UJJ    peace-  provision  hi  H.R.  16982  which 

s-  3204  keeping  forces  to  the  Mld^e  E^t  and  authorizes  U.S.  payment  at  a  rate  no 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  In  Cyprus  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Passage  higher  than  the  percentage  for  the  pre- 

Representatives   of    the    UniUd   States   of  of  this  bill  Is  extremely  important  to  ceding  year— 28.89  percent.  The  exact 

t':X  k'^'^^S^r^A  n'o'Sr^^fr^  r^'^^  ,  ~°fH"°^  .l""'  ."T^^^u^  doUar^Lunt  of  thJ^.S.  payment  wlU 

the  NavaV  sercad^  Corps".  approTe?  Sep-  danger  of  another  outbreak  of  hostillUes  depend  upon  the  amount  the  United  Na- 

tember  10,  1962  (36  U.8.C.  1042),  is  amended  In  the  Middle  East  and  Cyprus  and  for  tlons  sets  for  the  Middle  East  peace- 

by  striking  out  "boys"  and  inserting  in  lieu  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  durable  keeping  budget  for  the  coming  year.  In- 

thereof  "young  people".  peace.  By  authorizing  the  pajmient  for  dlcations   are  that  the  budget  wDl  be 

The  Senate  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  <^he  U.N.  pea<;ekeephig  forces,  passage  of  $80  million  In  which  case.  28.89  percent 

a  tWrd  thne,  was  read  the  third  time,  the  biU  would  play  a  crucial  role  for  the  would  be  about  $24  million. 

and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  peacemaking  efforts  of  our  own  Secre-  H.R-  16982  also  authorizes  $4.8  mllHon 

was  laid  on  the  table.  tary  of  State.  tf  be  appropriated  for  the  United  Na- 

A  shnllar  House  bill  (H.R.  13054)  was  This  bill  comes  before  the  House  at  an  "ons  force  in  Cyprus^  In  the  past,  the 

laid  on  the  table.  especially  timely  moment.  The  United  U.S.  payment  of  Cyprus  peacekeeping 

Nations  General  AssembU'  has  already  !;^ir,,?^„^^"  ^^i^^'^^tl^'liPr^^ 

GENERAL  I^VE  ^'^t'^^^^.^^rTJtor  ^  fL':^TSel5'';^l^1^lZ^^ 

Mr     FnwARnQ    nf    f«nfnr,.i«     Mr  ^^*^/*"°^  ^^f  5^^^  ^^t^/^^"  aid  bill  and  the  Critical  nature  of  the 

.^J^/wpr    T  «^Lf  „n  S^i^N^  ^^  °^^^'"  ^-'"o^t^  P""*'^-  ^l^^^^'^,!**-  situation  in  Cyprus,  the  Committee  on 

wf  f ipLtfSv^^nLt  in^,5h  t^  rt^  tions  Emergency  Force-UNEP-polices  p^reign  Affairs  decided   that  the  au- 

S.I  oIh  ^^r^^T  il,^!^c\!f  thl  ^«  «*"^*  between  the  miUtary  forces  of  thori^ation  for  Cyprus  should  be  hi  H.R. 

S^.i^«n„  w  l«fi    remarks  on  the  j^^^  ^nd  Egjpt.  And  this  week  the  Gen-  15982,  separate  from  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

^^  «?PTrS?f^r«f»™,^«ro   T=  fi,ovo  «™1  Asscmblj  is  taking  up  the  question  Mr.   Speaker,  passage  of  this  blU  Is 

oblectlon  tothTr^^T),^  the  eent^  °^  extending  the  mandate  of  the  United  important  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  wiU 

minfromCaliiorSr  Nations        Disengagement        Observer  authorize  the  United  States  to  can-y  out 

There  was  no  objection  Force— UNDOF— which  polices  the  area  its  responsibilities  along  with  other  na- 

*J^^  between  military  forces  of  Israel  and  tions  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  deter  the 

~^~"^""~^"~  Syria.  So  It  is  highly  Important  that  the  outbreak  of  additional  violence  In  two 

AUTHORIZING  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  U.S.  Government  be  ready  to  contribute  troubled  areas  of  the  world — the  Middle 

TO  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEP-  its    share    to    these    two    peacekeeping  East  and  Cyprus.  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 

ING  FORCES  forces  when  it  Is  asked  to  do  so.  leagues  to  support  passage  of  H.R.  16982. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  move  to  The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force,  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 

suspend  tlie  loQes  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  has  been  in  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

13982)  to  authorize  United  States  pay-  operation  for  a  year.  Its  last  mandate  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

incnt  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the  United  expired  on  October  24,  1974  and  It  has  statement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
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gentleman    from    Minnesota    regarding 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  before 
us  H.R.  16982  for  consideration.  This 
bill  would  authorize  appropriation  of 
funds  to  pay  the  U.S.  assessed  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  United  NatioiK  Emer- 
gency Force  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  U.N.  force  in  Cyprus. 

The  U.N.  Emergency  Force  was 
initially  established  for  a  6-month  pe- 
riod by  the  Security  Council  last  fall 
following  the  cease-fire  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  to  provide  a 
buffer  between  the  two  sides  and  over- 
see certain  aspects  of  the  agreement. 
Since  then,  the  authorization  for  the 
force  has  been  extended  on  two  oc- 
casions with  the  most  recent  to  end 
April  24,  1975.  The  Importance  of  this 
force  has  thus  been  clearly  recognized 
by  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

With  the  later  cease-fire  in  the  Golan 
Heights  area,  the  Security  Council  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  second  peace- 
keeping force,  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
engagement Observer  Force.  Funds  and 
staff  for  the  Disengagement  Obsei-ver 
Force  were  found  by  temporarily  bor- 
rowing resources  from  the  U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force  and  the  U.N.  Ti-uce  Super- 
vision Organization,  which  was  estab- 
lished after  the  1948  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Following  Security  Couiicil  establish- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  the 
General  Assembly  appropriated  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  first  6  months  operations 
and  authorized  the  Secretary-General 
to  make  commitments  of  up  to  $5  million 
per  month  for  an  additional  6-month 
period.  This  authorization  to  make 
monthly  commitments  has  now  been  ex- 
tended. That  means  that  the  United 
States  can  expect  to  receive  a  bill  for 
its  assessed  share  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  U.S.  assessment  for  the  fust  year 
was  $17.3  million  and  funds  were  made 
available  under  the  authority  of  the 
Emergency  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1973.  This  source  is  not  available  for 
further  fluids.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
meet  Its  assessment  for  the  coming  year 
in  a  timely  manner,  additional  funds 
must  be  provided.  Our  country's  prompt 
payment  of  its  assessed  share  of  the  costs 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Cyprus  will  give  further 
emphasis  to  our  desire  for  peace  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser>  this  bill  means, 
then,  that  we  are  contributing  to  this 
Middle  East  force  in  this  one  year  $22 
million,  is  that  correct,  or  approximately 
ii22  million? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  figure  for  the 
year  which  will  begin  on  November  1, 
that  Is  this  coming  year,  the  estimate 
for  it  will  run,  for  both  forces,  approxi- 
mately $24  million.  u 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  "both  forces"? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Both  the  forces  that  try 
and  keep  peace  between  Syria  and  Israel 
and  the  forces  that  try  and  keep  peace 
between  Eg>-pt  and  Israel. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  Cyprus? 
Mr.  FRASER.  Tlie  Cyprus  figure  is 
separate.  That  is  a  figure  of  $4.8  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  total  is  what? 
Mr.  FRASER.  The  total  would  be  ap- 
proximately $28  million  to  $29  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  $28  million  to  $29  million. 
That  is  worse  tlian  I  thought. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman :  Why  are  we 
putting  up  almost  29  percent  of  the  funds 
for  peacekeeping  purposes? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  was  the 
formula  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the 
force  was  authorized.  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bcchan- 
AN)  perhaps  will  elaborate  at  length  on 
the  formula,  but  basically  the  agree- 
ment was  that  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  would  pay  15  per- 
cent more  than  their  normal  assessed 
contribution,  with  the  balance  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  other  members  of  the 
U.N.  At  the  time,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  like  the  wisest  formula. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  pursue  the 
question  further  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  other  government 
makes  any  substantial  contribution  to 
these  mercenaries  that  we  are  hiring  in 
the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  FRASER.  China,  France,  the  So- 
\  iet  Union. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Which  China? 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mainland  China. 
France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  all  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  will  pay  proportion- 
ately the  same  amount  as  the  United 
States,  the  regular  assessment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  have  the  Rus- 
sians been  paying  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  FRASER.  They  paid  this  preced- 
ing j'ear  and  have  paid.  We  expect  they 
will  pay  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  delinquent  in 
their  payments  to  the  United  Nations, 
are  they  not,  to  the  tune  of  some  $200 
million  ? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
been  delinquent  in  the  peacekeeping  en- 
terprise in  the  Congo,  and  as  to  earlier 
Middle  East  forces  they  argued  they  were 
not  properly  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  and,  therefore,  would  not  con- 
tribute. They  are  contributing  to  these 
forces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Until  they  pay  up,  why 
should  we  put  any  money  into  the  sup- 
port of  this  so-called  peacekeeping 
operation,  an  operation  that  does  not 
keep  the  peace? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman please  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  it  Is  very  clear 


that  the  United  States  has  a  major  in- 
terest in  trying  to  see  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  have  been 
essential  in  order  to  keep  the  forces 
.separated. 

I  would  remind  my  colleague,  although 
he  may  not  have  supported  the  spending 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  expend- 
ed on  aid  to  Israel,  that  action  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
We  would  hope  that  hostilities  would  not 
break  out  again  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
if  we  can  prevent  that  in  this  way,  it 
does  seem  like  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  imder- 
stand  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  it  is 
that  he  hopes  that  investment  of  bil- 
lions will  not  prove  as  futile  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  in  keeping  the  peace. 

In  the  1967  so-called  "6-day  war"  and 
aettin  last  year,  the  so-called  peace- 
keeping mercenaries  that  we  hh-e — for 
what  purpose  I  do  not  know — certainly 
failed  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fui-ther,  there  is  a  new- 
provision  with  respect  to  these  forces 
that  did  not  prevail  with  respect  to  the 
earlier  peacekeeping  forces,  and  that  is 
this:  that  they  may  not  be  withdrawn 
on  demand  of  one  country  as  they  were 
withdrawn  in  1967.  In  order  for  the 
forces  to  be  withdrawn  now.  It  would  re- 
quire affirmative  action  by  the  Security 
Council.  So  that  does  provide  a  certain 
protection  that  we  did  not  have  before. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  failed 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
they  failed  to  keep  the  peace  on  Cyprus; 
is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem on  Cyprus  was  a  different  matter. 
Mr.  GROSS.   Where  else  have  they 
kept  the  peace? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  problem  on  Cjprus 
has  a  different  origin.  I  do  not  think  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  could  have  done 
much  about  that  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  face  this  coimtry.  the  inflation, 
and  the  financial  situation,  I  am  opposed 
to  spending  any  more  millions  on  mer- 
cenaries in  the  Middle  East  or  anj'where 
else.  The  people  of  this  comitry  can  no 
longer  afford  this  extravagance. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  this  legislation  be  adopted. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
been  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  us,  it 
was  my  privilege  as  a  representative  of 
the  Uiiited  States  at  the  United  Nations, 
serving  our  delegation  on  the  Adminis- 
trative and  Budget  Committee,  to  have 
a  hand  in  working  out  the  formula  that 
has  been  discussed  here. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  cast  the  final  vote  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the 
proposal  that  reduced  our  share  of  the 
annual  budget  to  25  percent,  which  is 
the  lowest  it  has  ever  been.  It  was  also 
my  privilege  to  vote  in  our  delegation  for 
this  formula,  In  which  we  had  the  com- 
mitment of  some  130  nations  to  pay  a 
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share  of  this  relatively  small  bill  to  keep 
the  peace. 

This  commitment  was  very  Important, 
and  it  did  include  the  contribution  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out,  the  formula  was  oiur  regular 
budget  share,  plus  15  percent  for  all 
Security  Council  members.  This  is  the 
best  deal  we  have  ever  gotten  in  this 
kind  of  an  operation,  and  we  have  the 
broadest  commitment  we  have  ever  had 
to  help  foot  that  bill  by  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  peace  force  is  working  and  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  know  of  no  other  small  invest- 
ment we  could  make  that  could  have 
such  great  importance  to  the  cause  of 
peace  in  this  area  of  the  world,  where 
recently  we  spent  $2.2  billion  becau-se  of 
a  war  that  erupted  there.  I  would  say 
that  this  small  insurance  payment  to 
help  avoid  that  kind  of  a  consequence  Is 
a  good  Investment  in  economic  terms  as 
well  as  in  other  terms. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  other  country  puts 
In  as  much  as  we  do? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  All  countries  who 
are  members  are  putting  in  their  regtilar 
budget  assessments,  plus  15  percent  in 
the  case  of  Security  Council  members. 
No  one  is  putting  in  as  many  dollars  as 
we  are.  We  pay  the  largest  share  of  the 
budget  itself.  We  are,  by  all  odds,  the 
wealtliiest  country  in  the  organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  country  is  busted. 
So  why  should  we  do  this? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Because  it  is  a  better 
deal  than  we  ever  got  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  only  a  little  less 
worse. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  In  the  gentleman's 
term,  I  would  agi-ee:  This  arrangement 
is  less  worse  than  what  we  had  to  do 
before  to  keep  the  peace,  and  it  is  less 
worse  than  the  alternative  of  war  that 
could  ei-upt  if  we  did  not  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  have  not  kept  the 
peace. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  We  have  thus  far.  In 
this  particular  case  it  is  working  and  it 
is  helping  to  maintain  a  truce  as  we  build 
toward  negotiations  toward  peace.  I  be- 
lieve this  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  that  we  have 
kept  the  peace  for  4  or  5  months,  but  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  U.N. 
cannot  keep  the  peace  anywhere. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  this: 
The  commitment  of  the  nations  helping 
to  finance  this  particular  an-angement 
does  provide  a  strong  basis  for  hope  that 
peace  can  be  kept. 

Even  in  Iowa  or  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  $22  million  or 
$24  million,  whatever  it  turns  out  to  be, 
as  against  billions  for  the  cost  of  a  war, 
is  a  pretty  good  thing.  I  urge,  therefore, 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the 
resolution  do  pass. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
16982  is  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  help 
pay  for  peacekeeping  foi"ces  in  Cj'prus 


and  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  case  of 
Cyprus,  the  bill  authorizes  $4.8  million 
for  the  U.S.  share  of  peacekeeping  ex- 
penses in  fiscal  year  1975  wliile  In  the 
case  of  the  Middle  East  it  authorizes  ex- 
penditures up  to  the  percentage  of  total 
costs  the  United  States  paid  in  last  year's 
assessment  for  Middle  .^liast  peacekeeping 
forces.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  Middle  East  portion  of  this 
important  bill. 

Congress  is  not  accustomed,  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be.  to  writing  blank 
checks  into  legislation.  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  now  difficult  to  forecast  for  the 
coming  year  the  totality  of  financial 
needs  for  peacekeeping  forces  along  the 
Israeli-Syrian  and  Israeli-Egyptian 
fronts  and  conceivably  additional  forces 
either  somewhere  on  the  West  Bank  of 
the  Jordan  River  or  on  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  frontier  that  might  be  created 
pursuant  to  negotiations. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  these 
Middle  East  forces  have  helped  to  reduce 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last 
year  and  that  there  have  been  only 
minor  violations  of  the  terms  and  force 
levels  established  for  the  zones  moni- 
tored by  the  peacekeeping  forces.  The 
United  Natipns  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  smooth  'Working  of  these  forces  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  fact,  the  experi- 
ences and  performance  of  these  post- 
October  1973  forces  has  been  much  more 
praiseworthy  than  those  of  previous 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

Last  year,  these  Middle  East  forces 
cost  the  United  States  $17.3  million,  this 
figui'e  being  based  on  our  agreed  share 
of  28.89  percent  of  the  total  costs.  That 
was  a  very  worthwhile  investment. 

This  year  the  total  costs  may  be  con- 
siderably higher.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, the  overall  costs  may  be  ai'ound 
$90  million,  and  we  would,  pursuant  to 
this  bill,  pay  no  more  than  28.89  per- 
cent of  that  or  any  other  figure. 

The  5,527-man  UNEF  force  in  Sinai 
along  the  Israeli-Egyptian  line  and  the 
1,191  UNDOF  force  along  the  Israeli- 
Syrian  line  have  had  good  mobility  and 
access  to  necessary  regions  since  they 
were  put  in  the  field.  The  Secuiity  Coun- 
cil recently  renewed  the  mandate  of  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  UNEF  force  which  ex- 
pired on  October  24,  1974.  And  it  should 
be  a  top  priority  of  this  administration  to 
see  tliat  the  Israeli-Syrian  UNDOF  force 
is  renewed  when  its  first  6  month's  man- 
date expires  the  end  of  this  month. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  everything  to  insure  that 
these  peacekeeping  forces  remain  and 
are,  in  fact,  strengthened.  At  the  mo- 
ment, there  are  some  i-umblings  in  and 
out  of  the  Middle  East  concerning  possi- 
ble resumptions  of  hostilities  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  Such  nmiblings  are 
heard  frequently  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  task  is  to  reinforce  the  negotiating 
process  to  which  the  United  States  has 
committed  so  much  time  and  prestige  in 
the  last  yeai'.  I  believe  that  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill  will  help  counter  some 
of  the  pessimism  heard  and  help  pi-o- 
vide  some  of  the  momentum  needed  for 
further  progress  in  peace  talk.s.  A  well- 


staffed,  stn>ng  and  wen-financed  UN 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  is  vital  to 
any  peace  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  this 
bill  to  help  provide  for  peacekeeping 
forces  on  Cyprus  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
These  two  conflicts  in  the  Elastem  Medi- 
terranean need  continued  diplomatic  at- 
tention. Such  attention  to  try  to  decrease 
tensions  and  encourage  negotiating  proc- 
esses must  be  supplemented  by  the  con- 
stant vigil  of  peacekeeping  forces. 
Peacekeeping  forces  will  not  prevent 
hostilities  but  they  will,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, reduce  the  likelihood  of  brush  fires 
becoming  major  conflicts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman fronj:  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Feasee) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  16982. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVII  and  the  prior  announcement  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  that  there  Is  no 
quorum? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUDICIAL  DISQUALIFICATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1064)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  amending  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  bi-oaden  and  clarify  the 
grounds  for  judicial  disqualification,  as 
amended. 

The  Cierk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S. 1064 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii!>e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
455  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§  455.  Disqualification     of     justice.     Judge, 
magistrate,  or  referee  In  bankruptcy 

"(a)  Any  Justice,  Judge,  magistrate,  or 
referee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  proceeding 
in  which  his  impartiality  might  reasonably 
be  questioned. 

"(b)  He  shall  also  disqualify  himself  in 
the  foUowlng  circtunstancee: 

"  U )  where  he  has  a  personal  bias  or  preju- 
dice concerning  a  party,  or  perBooal  knowl- 
edge of  disputed  evidentiary  facts  oonceruing 
the  proceeding; 
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"(2)  where  In  private  practice  he  served 
as  lawyer  In  the  matter  in  controversy,  or  a 
lawyer  with  whom  he  previously  practiced 
law  served  during  such  association  as  a  law- 
yer concerning  the  matter,  or  the  Judge  or 
such  lawyer  has  been  a  material  witness  con- 
cerning it; 

'■(3)  Where  he  has  served  In  governmental 
employment  and  in  such  capacity  partici- 
pated as  counsel,  adviser  or  material  witness 
concerning  the  proceeding  or  expressed  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular case  in  controversy; 

"(4)  He  knows  that  he,  individually  or  as  a 
fiduciary,  or  hla  spoxtse  or  minor  child  re- 
siding In  his  household,  has  a  financial  in- 
terest In  the  subject  matter  In  controversy 
or  in  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any  other 
interest  that  could  be  substantially  affected 
by  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding; 

"(5)  He  or  his  spouse,  or  a  person  within 

the   third   degree   of  relationship   to  either 

of  them,  or  the  spouse  of  such  a  person: 

"(1)    Is  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  an 

officer,  director,  or  trustee  of  a  party; 

"(11)  Is  acting  as  a  lawyer  in  the  proceed- 
ing; 

"(111)  Is  known  by  the  Judge  tp  have  an 
Interest  that  could  be  subatantially  alTected 
by  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding; 

"(iv)  Is  to  the  Judges  knowledge  likely 
to  be  a  material  witness  in  the  proceeding. 
"(c)  A  Judge  should  inform  himself  about 
his  personal  and  fiduciary  financial  Interests, 
and  make  a  rcEisonable  effort  to  inform  him- 
self about  the  personal  financial  interests  of 
his  spouse  and  minor  children  residing  in 
his  household. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
following  words  or  plirnse'?  -.hall  have  tlie 
meaning  indicated: 

"(1)    'proceeding'   includes   pretrial,   trial, 
appellate  review,  or  other  stages  of  Btlgation; 
"(2)    the  degree  of  relationship  is  calc\i- 
Inted  according  to  the  civil  law  system; 

"(3)  'fiduciary'  includes  such  relationship.s 
as  executor,  admii.istrntor.  trustee,  and 
guardian; 

"(4)  'financial  Interest'  means  ownership 
of  a  legal  or  equitable  interest,  however 
small,  or  a  relationship  as  director,  adviser, 
or  other  active  participant  in  the  affairs  of 
a  party,  except  that : 

"(1)  Ownership  in  a  mutual  or  common 
investment  fund  that  holds  securities  is  not 
a  'financial  Interest'  In  such  securities  unless 
the  Judge  participates  in  the  maiiagement 
of  the  fund;  j 

"(11)  An  office  in  an  educational,  irellgious. 
charitable,  fraternal,  or  civic  orgi<iii/.atloii 
is  not  a  'financial  interest'  in  .seourjiles  held 
by  the  organization;  • 

"(ill)  The  proprietary  Intere.st  of  [a  policy- 
holder in  ft  mutual  insurance  con^pany.  ol 
a  depositor  in  a  mutual  savings  association, 
or  a  similar  proprietary  interest,  is  a  'finan- 
cial Interest'  in  the  organization  only  if  the 
outcome  of  the  proceeding  could  substanti- 
ally affect  the  value  of  the  interest; 

"(iv)  OwTiership  of  Government  securities 
Is  a  'financial  Interest'  in  the  issuer  only  it 
the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  coiild  sub- 
stantially aff'ect  the  value  of  the  securities. 
"(e)  No  Justice,  Judge,  magistrate,  or  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy  shall  accept  fiom  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding  a  waiver  of  any 
ground  for  disqualification  enumerated  in 
subsection  (b).  Where  the  ground  for  dis- 
qualification aiises  only  under  subsection 
(a),  waiver  may  be  accepted  provided  it  is 
preceded  by  a  full  disclosure  on  the  record 
of  the  basis  for  disqualification." 

Sec.  2.  Item  455  in  the  analysis  W  chap- 
ter 21  of  such  title  28  is  amended  td  read  as 
follows:  "Disqualification  of  Justice.  Judge, 
magistrate,  or  referee  in  bankruptcy." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  trial 
of  any  proceeding  commenced  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act.  nor  to  appellate  review 
of  any  proceeding  which  was  fully  sttbmltted 


to  the  reviewing  court  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  amend 
section  455  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  by  making  the  statutory  grounds 
for  self -disqualification  of  a  judge  in 
a  particular  case  conform  generally 
with  recently  adopted  canon  3(c)  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Code 
of  Judicial  Conduct,  which  relates  to 
disqualification  of  judges  for  bias, 
prejudice,  or  conflict  of  interest.  This 
canon  received  unanimous  approval  of 
the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  in  August 
1972  and  was  adopted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  in  April 
1973. 

As  amended,  the  measure  applies  to 
any  referee  in  bankruptcy,  as  well  as  to 
any  justice,  judge,  or  magistrate  of  the 
United  States. 

Existing  section  455  provides  that  a 
Federal  judge  shall  disqualify  himself  in 
any  ca.se  In  which  he:  First,  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest,  or;  second,  is  or  has 
been  of  coun.sel,  or;  tliird,  is  or  has  been 
a  material  witness;  or  fourth,  is  so  re- 
lated to  or  connected  with  any  party  or 
his  attorney  as  to  render  it  improper,  in 
his  opinion  for  him  to  sit  on  the  trial, 
appeal,  or  other  proceeding  therein. 

The  old  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics — 
1  canon  13 > — barred  a  judge  fiom  acting 
ill  a  controversy  to  which  a  "near  rela- 
tive" is  a  party  and  enjoined  a  judge — 
canon  29 — from  acting  where  his  per- 
sonal interests  are  involved. 

Spurred  by  the  ambiguities  and  un- 
certainties of  the  status  quo — for  exam- 
ple, how  to  measure  the  substantiality 
of  an  interest;  how  near  is  a  "near  '  rela- 
tive; should  a  judge  be  the  sole  arbiter 
of  the  degree  of  substantiality  or  of  the 
clo.sene.ss  of  a  relationship  in  determin- 
ing his  duty  to  disquaUfy — the  American 
Bar  Association  in  1969  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  changes  in  the  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics.  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
port of  this  committee,  a  new  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct  was  approved  by  the 
ABA  and,  more  importantly,  in  April 
1973  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  two  principal  differences 
between  present  section  455  and  section 
455  as  proposed  by  S.  1064  to  be 
amended : 

First.  The  present  statute  requires  dis- 
qualification if  the  judge  has  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  the  case;  tlie  amended 
section  would  impose  disqualification  in 
the  presence  of  any  financial  interest, 
however  small. 

Second.  Existing  law  has  given  rise  to 
a  doctrine  that  a  judge  has  a  duty  to  sit 
unless  he  is  technically  disqualified.  S. 
1064  stiffens  the  rule  by  requiring  a 
judge  to  disqualify  himself  in  any  pro- 
ceeding in  which  his  impartiality  might 
reasonably  be  questioned. 
In  its  resolution  of  these  two  differ- 


ences. S.  1064  would  render  section  455 
more  nearly  uniform  with  the  provisions 
of  the  ABA  Code  of  Judicial  Conduct 
hearing  on  disqualification  which  the 
Judicial  Conference  adopted  in  April 
1973. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  proposed 
new  subsection  455(b)  requires  self- 
dlsqualification  In  a  number  of  situa- 
tions, namely: 

First.  Where  he  has  a  personal  bias 
or  prejudice,  or  personal  knowledge  of 
disputed  facts; 

Second.  Where  he  or  a  fonner  or  pres- 
ent colleague  has  served  as  lawyer  In  the 
controversy; 

Third.  Where  he  has  participated  in 
the  matter  as  a  government  employee; 

Fourth.  Where  he  knows  that  he  or 
his  wife  or  child  has  a  financial  interest 
in  the  matter;  or 

Fifth.  Where  he  or  his  spouse  or  a  per- 
son within  the  third  degree  of  relation- 
sliip  to  either,  or  his  spouse,  is  a  party 
or  a  lawyer  In  the  proceeding  or  intei- 
ested  or  likely  to  become  a  witness. 

Finally,  the  bill  places  a  duty  on  a 
judge  to  inform  liimself  concerning  his 
own  and  his  wife's  or  child's  financial  in- 
terests. 

WAIVEH 

Under  S.  1064  the  parties  cannot  waive 
and  the  judge  may  not  accept  a  waiver  of 
his  disqualification  in  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  disqualifying  conditions  enumer- 
ated in  detail  in  subsection  (b) .  The  par- 
ties and  tlie  judge  can  effectuate  a  waiver 
only  with  respect  to  situations  in  which 
his  impartiality  might  reasonably  be 
questioned,  for  example,  in  subsection 
<a)  of  S.  1064.  but  which  do  not  contain 
any  of  the  disqualifying  conditions  of 
subsection  <  b ) . 

Tlie  committee's  objection  to  permit- 
ting waiver  in  specified  subsection  (b' 
situations  is  that  the  parties  might  feel 
constrained  to  invite  the  judge  to  .-it 
de-spite  the  disqualifying  condition  be- 
cause they  feared  to  offend  liim  by  sug- 
gestins  or  agreeing  that  he  should  st«p 
down. 

SUMMARY    CONTEMPT    NOT    AFFFCTKD 

Under  subsection  (bHl)  a  judge  must, 
among  other  things,  disqualify  himself 
"wliere  he  has — personal  knowledge  of 
disputed  evidentiary  facts  concerning 
the  proceeding."  The  question  arose  dur- 
ing consideration  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  whether  enactment 
of  this  provision  would  bar  judges  from 
dealing  with  summary  contempts  in  open 
court  before  them.  The  committee  agreed 
tliat  no  such  interpretation  Is  warranted. 
Tlie  summary  contempt  procedure  has 
been  and  remains  an  indispensable  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  procedures  and  the 
bill  would  not  affect  it. 

JL'SrlCE  DIPARTMENT  ANU  .Il.PICl.AL  ftlNFKKENCE 

Tlie  Department  of  Justice  has  sub- 
mitted a  favorable  report  on  S.  1064. 

By  letter  dated  September  20.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  advised  Chaii-man  Rodino 
tliat  the  Judicial  Conference  has  voted  to 
express  its  disapproval  of  S.  1064  on  the 
basis  tliat  enactment  is  unnece.ssaiT  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Code  of  Judicial  Con- 
duct for  U.S.  judges. 
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But  it  is  felt  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  etliical  behavior  on  the 
part  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  merely  the  e:<ecutive  or  legis- 
lative branches.  It  no  way  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
to  suggest  that  not  the  judges  alone 
should  formulate  their  i-ules  of  ethics  but 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President,  a.s 
well  as  bar  groups,  may  appropriately 
participate  or  ta  least  aid  in  such  formu- 
lation. 

What  is  more,  there  are  substantial 
differences  between  existing  section  455 
of  title  28,  and  the  amended  version  pro- 
posed in  S.  1064.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  these  differences  could  lead  to 
confusion  and  should  be  greatly  nar- 
rowed. Adoption  of  S.  1064  will  eliminate 
most  of  them. 

It  may  be  noted  tliat  neitlicr  existing 
nor  proposed  section  455  contains  a  sanc- 
tion to  enforce  compliance.  The  sections 
simply  require  self-disqualiflcation.  The 
judge  may  be  petitioned  to  disqualify 
himself.  Failing  tliis,  he  may  be  admon- 
ished, he  may  be  reviewed,  he  may  be 
mandamused  and  he  may  be  rever.sed. 
The  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  may  re- 
move him  from  a  particular  case  and, 
ultimately,  a  judge  could  be  impeached 
and  removed  for  failure  to  maintain 
"good  behavior." 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speakei',  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Ml*.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  conform  the  statute  to  the  Code 
of  Judicial  Condtict,  the  canons.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  new  canon,  the  new  Code  of 
Judicial  Conduct,  provides  that  where 
the  financial  interest  of  the  judge  is 
slight  or  immaterial  the  pai  ties  by  agree- 
ment may  waive  it,  wheiea,.  tmder  this 
bill  they  cannot  do  so.  and  therefore  in 
that  important  aspect  it  in  fact  does  not 
conform  to  the  canons:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Tlie  gentleman 
is  coiTect. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speakei-,  I 
reseiTe  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  concur  with 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
tile  Admuiistration  of  Justice. 

The  present  law  in  this  area,  section 
455  of  title  28,  makes  a  judge  the  sole  de- 
cider of  whether  his  interei;t  in  a  matter 
before  him  is  "substantial"  and  there- 
fore enough  for  him  to  disqualify  him- 
self. This  present  imprecise  standard 
puts  judges  in  the  awkward  position  of 
relying  on  their  own  impartiality,  with- 
out clear  guidelines. 

S.  1064  would  establish,  by  statute, 
clear  guidelines  to  judges  across  the 
country  as  to  wlien  they  should  dis- 
cjualify  tlieniselves  from  sittuig  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  It  frees  them  of  the  burden 
of  deciding  whetiier  they  have  a  "sub- 
stantial" Interest  In  the  matter  being 
litigated,  and  replace  this  with  clear 
standards  to  apply  in  detprminin-j  tlieir 


interest  as  it  might  affect  their  impni'- 
tiality  to  act  as  judge  in  the  matter.  It 
would  also  eliminate  this  "duty  to  sit" 
to  which  I  refened  which  seems  so 
unanimously  opposed  by  the  bench  and 
the  bar. 

The  bill  provides  that  certain  facts  re- 
quire mandattry  disqualification,  such 
as  personal  bias,  or  relation  within  tlie 
third  degree  of  a  judge  or  his  spouse,  to 
a  party  to  the  proceedings,  a  lawyer  or 
likely  material  witness  in  the  proceed- 
ing, or  someone  whose  interest  cotild  be 
substantially  affected  by  the  case. 

It  also  requires  disqualification  in  any 
proceeding  where  his  impartiality  might 
reasonably  be  questioned.  However  this, 
but  only  this  requirement,  can  be  waived 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  parties  to 
the  proceeding,  providing  it  is  preceded 
by  luU  disclosure,  on  the  record,  of  the 
basis  for  disqualification. 

As  our  report  makes  clear,  the  bill 
would  not  affect  the  summary  contempt 
procedure  available  to  a  judge  who  by 
the  very  nature  of  that  proceeding  has 
personal  knowledge  of  the  evidentiary 
facts  and  thus  would  be  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  disqualification  on  that  ground. 

The  bill  also  imposes  on  the  judges  an 
afiirmative  duty  to  inform  himself  about 
his  own  personal  and  fiduciary  financial 
intere.it-s.  and  to  endeavor  to  learn  of 
the  financial  interests  of  his  .spouse  and 
minor  children  living  at  home. 

The  bill  is  quite  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  canon  3C  of  the 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct,  and  Ls  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  this  time  of  increasing  skepticism 
by  our  i^ecple  in  their  Government,  we 
hope  that  a  bill  such  as  this  will  assist 
tlie  judicial  branch  in  reslovuig  the  rath- 
er delicate  question  of  judicial  disquali- 
fication, and  thereby  help  to  restore  the 
l)eople's  confidence  in  our  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pa.ss  S.  1064  as 
amended. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  i^entlernan 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  inquiie  as  to  whether 
or  not  Chief  Judge  Roger  Traynor,  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  judges  in  the 
history  of  the  Califoi-nia  bench,  has  en- 
dor.sed  this  matter  wholelieartedly.  Is 
that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  gentleman  is 
coi'iect.  Yes,  it  does  ha\e  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen 
to  be  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
well-intentioned  measure,  but,  like  a 
number  of  well-intentioned  measures,  it 
does  not  proceed  to  its  objective  in  a  sat- 
i.sfai  tory  manner,  in  my  judgment. 

My  objections  to  the  bill  are  two.  One 
is  general  and  philo.sophical;  the  other  is 
specific.  My  general  and  philosophical 
objection  is  that  we  really  cannot  legis- 
late integrity  or  morality,  and  I  question 
whether    by    legislative    enactment    we 


ought  to  attempt  to  teJl  tiie  judiciary  how 
to  run  their  own  business,  which  they 
should  be  able  to  rim  for  themselves,  and. 
as  far  as  I  know  from  anything  disclosed 
before  the  committee,  they  have  been 
running  very  satisfactorily  with  very  few- 
complaints.  So  I  do  not  really  know  why 
we  should  come  in  here  and  try  to  lay 
down  a  statutory  criterion  for  it. 

My  second  objection  is  that  if  we  are 
to  do  it  at  all,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner. 

I  object  to  the  portion  of  the  bill  which 
says  that  a  judge  must  under  all  circum- 
stances disqualify  himself  if  he  has  any 
financial  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  case,  however  small,  and  even  though 
both  of  the  parties  to  Uie  controversy 
may  want  liim  to  sit.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  is  against 
this  bill  and  mostly  for  that  reason,  be- 
cause it  puts  one  in  a  straitjacket.  V/e 
may  have  a  veiy,  very  distinguished,  hon- 
orable, and  expert  judge  sitting  on  a  par- 
ticular case,  and  both  parties  may  want 
him  to  sit;  They  may  think  he  is  the  best 
judge  around  and  they  do  not  want  any- 
body else.  Yet  because  he  owns  five  shares 
of  stock  in  some  company  that  is  in- 
volved, that  maybe  he  inherited  20  years 
ago  and  never  tliought  of  since,  he  must 
be  disqualified  and  the  parties  cannot 
agree  to  let  him  sit.  This  just  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  make  good  sense. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  under  the 
"Cede  of  Judicial  Ethics."  tlie  modern  one 
which  has  been  just  adopted,  the  parties 
in  that  kind  of  situation,  when  tliat  fact 
is  disclosed,  made  of  record,  and  every- 
body luiows  the  situation  and  knows  what 
the  facts  are,  can  waive  the  disqualifica- 
tion in  writing  and  by  mutual  agreement 
let  the  judge  act. 

If  this  bill  provided  for  that,  I  w-ould 
be  for  it  too,  or  if  we  had  it  under  a  I'ule 
where  we  could  amend  it  I  would  offer 
such  an  amendment  and  vote  for  the  bill 
then.  But  as  it  stands  I  think  we  have  an 
unrealistic,  overstrict  approach  here 
which  the  Judicial  Conference  opposes 
and  w  liich  I  oppose. 

We  could  have  a  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment or  Judge  Learned  Hand  or  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  all  the  parties 
might  want  him  to  sit  and  still  he  could 
not  do  it. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pass  that 
kind  of  statute. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  vvill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  would  be  proper  to  point  out  that  we 
have  the  judge  as  an  administrator  over 
the  parties  litigant  and  frankly  I  think 
it  is  better  to  spell  out  exactly  what  we 
do  mean  so  that  the  court  is  not  in  a 
position  to  exercise  that  leverage  that 
a  court  so  often  can  exercise. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman's argument  but  I  still  think  if 
a  distinguished  judge  is  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  a  case  and  he  tells  the  liti- 
gants "I  own  five  shares  of  stock  hi 
XYZ  Corporation,"  and  he  spreads  that 
on  the  record  and  says,  "Wliat  do  you 
think?"  And  they  say,  "Judge,  we  would 
rather  have  you  than  anybody  else,  we 
trust  you  and  think  you  are  the  be<;i 
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man  to  sit,"  and  that  Is  on  the  record, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  go  ahead:  and 
that  Is  what  is  wrong  with  this  bill  In 
mv  judgment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith) 
would  like  to  have  2  minutes  to  speak. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  who  In  the  years  he  has  been 
here  has  been  of  enormous  service  and 
p>articularly  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  his  time  in  the  House,  while  we 
differ  on  this  question  I  cannot  believe 
that  either  the  judges  or  those  who  work 
in  the  courts  as  counsel  really  oppose 
this  legislation. 

I  say  that  because  of  existing  section 
455.  We  must  act  because  section  455  of 
title  18  is  already  on  the  books  and  al- 
ready proscribes  breaches  of  judicial 
ethics. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  suggests 
that  Congress  should  not  be  legislating 
judicial  ethics  or  Judicial  disqualifica- 
tion, but  for  the  past  60  years  the  United 
States  Code  has  done  so.  So  we  either  act 
to  update  our  own  statute  to  the  point 
where  it  is  more  or  less  in  conformity 
with  the  ABA  Code  of  Ethics  and  the 
recommendations  of  that  code  and  the 
actual  present  practices  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  or  we  permit  it  to  become 
an  outdated  and  obsolete  statute  which 
serves  no  purpose  whatsoever.  In  the  lat- 
ter event  we  would  have  to  Ignore  the 
question  of  judicial  disqualiflcntion, 
which  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  I  appreciate  the  words  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
without  taking  them  personally,  and  I 
gladly  take  the  opportimity  of  recipro- 
cating as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  with 
the  passing  of  the  point  that  no  judge 
could  be  against  it,  does  not  our  com- 
mittee report  show  on  page  9  that  the 
judicial  conference  of  the  United  States 
in  fact  does  disapprove  of  this  particular 
bill? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct,  but  the  stated  objection  of  the 
conference  is  that  the  bill  Is  unnecessary. 
The  gentleman  Is  correct  that  it  is 
unnecessary  but  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  has  already 
adopted  more  or  less  what  we  propose 
to  imbed  In  the  statutes  and  have  in 
the  past  imbedded  in  the  statutes  with 
respect  to  the  subject  for  the  last  60 
years;  so  what  we  have  to  do  Is  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  do.  And  action  is, 
indeed,  needed. 

Ms.  nOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  bringing 
tills  bill  to  the  floor.  It  represents  very 
progressive  and  important  changes  by 
assuring  that  our  judicial  branch  will 
adhere  to  the  demands  of  the  highest 
ethical  standards. 


I  have  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  one  portion  of  the  bill. 
My  question  is  as  follows:  If,  let  us  say, 
an  attorney  for  the  United  States — 
whether  In  the  Justice  Etepartment  or  any 
other  Government  agency — took  a  posi- 
tion on  a  particular  issue  in  a  case  and 
then  became  a  Justice  of  th»  Supreme 
Court  or  a  judge  in  any  Federal  court 
and  heard  that  identical  issue  raised 
before  him  in  another  case — for  example, 
whether  or  not  a  particular  matter  con- 
stitutes a  political  question — would  the 
judge  be  foreclosed  from  sitting  on  and 
deciding  that  case,  and  would  he  have  to 
recuse  himself  in  that  instance? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  gentlewoman.  It  is  my 
belief  that  he  would,  but  that  the  act  as 
proposed,  section  455  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion (b)  (3)  : 

(3)  Where  he  has  served  In  governmental 
employment  and  In  such  capacity  partic- 
ipated as  counsel,  adviser  or  materlsil  witness 
concerning  the  proceeding  or  expressed  an 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  partic- 
ular case  in  controversy; 

I  think  thai  the  term  "case"  there 
refers  to  the  then  pending  litigation, 
rather  than  to  an  analogous  situation; 
however,  the  judge  or  justice  could 
properly  disqualify  himself  or  be  chal- 
lenged under  section  (a)  which  reads: 

(a)  Any  Justice.  Judge,  magistrate,  or 
referee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  In  any  proceeding 
In  which  bis  impartiality  might  reasonably 
be  questioned. 

I  advise  the  gentlewoman  that  under 
that  section  such  a  judge  might  be 
obliged  to  disqualify  himself  or  herself. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  support  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  .  I  think 
the  House  should  vote  down  this  bill  on 
suspension  today.  My  reasons  are  as  set 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
The  judicial  conference  of  the  United 
States  opposed  the  bill  as  being  imneces- 
sary.  The  American  Bar  Association  gen- 
erally supports  the  bill,  but  feels  that  the 
disqualification  for  any  financial  interest 
is  unreasonable.  I,  too,  feel  that  It  is  im- 
reasonable. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  proposed,  says  that 
a  judge  shall  disqualify  himself  if  he 
knows  that  he,  individually  or  as  a  fidu- 
ciary, or  his  spouse  or  minor  child  re- 
siding in  his  household,  has  a  financial 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  in  contro- 
versy. And  the  parties  to  the  proceeding 
cannot  waive  the  disqualification.  Now, 
financial  Interest  is  defined  to  mean  own- 
ership or  a  legal  or  equitable  interest, 
however  small,  or  a  relationship  as  di- 
rector, adviser,  or  other  participant  in 
the  affairs  of  a  party. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasonable  way 
to  do  this  thing,  if  we  want  the  bill, 
would  be  to  allow  the  parties,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
judge,  to  waive  the  requii-ement  of  his 
disqualification  and  allow  him  to  sit. 

I  thhik  this  is  very  important  in  these 
days  when  judicial  manpower  in  our 
Federal  courts  to  which  this  w  ill  apply  is 
being  pushed  to  the  outer  limits,  because 
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in  case  after  case  where  the  judge  may 
have  very  slight  financial  interest,  as  de- 
fined In  the  bill,  the  judges  will  not  be 
able  to  sit  and  must  under  the  bill  dis- 
qualify themselves,  even  If  the  parties 
to  the  suit  would  like  to  have  them  sit. 

So  I  say,  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dennis)  has  said,  that  If  this 
bill  were  subject  to  amendment,  we 
would  say,  "Let  us  go  along  and  let  us 
have  an  amendment  to  make  this  rea- 
sonable, and  let  us  exercise  the  will  of 
the  House  in  that  regard,"  but  or.  sus- 
pension I  think  this  bill  should  be  turned 
down  and  it  should  either  be  sent  back 
to  the  committee  or  It  should  be  brought 
before  the  House  under  a  rule. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  1064,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Piu'suant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  lule 
XXVn  and  the  prior  annoimccment  of 
the  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  the 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there  is 
no  quorum? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
the  pouit  of  order  until  the  time  set. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  mle  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3(b)(3).  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device 
may  be  taken  on  the  additional  motions 
to  suspend  the  loiles  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  followin3 
order:  H.R.  16982  and  S.  1064. 


AUTHORIZING  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEP- 
ING FORCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Fraser)  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  16982. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
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lleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  H.R.  16982. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tliere  were — yeas  304,  nays  56 
not  voting  74,  as  follows: 


Abrtnor 
Ad  arils 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Areuds 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asplu 
Badllio 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Elaggi 
Blester 
Blugbain 
BlatniK 
Boggs 
Bolaiirt 
Boweu 
Bradenins 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Broomfielrt 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
(X>chran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Ccnable 
Coute 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
D.miels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Diiigell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinau 
DiUski 
uu  Pont 
EL'kharcit 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 


(Roll   No.   627! 

YEAS— 304 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FasccU 

Fiudley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Fren^el 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fultou 

Fiiqua 

Guvdos 

Gettys 

Glainio 

Oilman 

uo".dwat«r 

Oonzalc-.: 

Gray 

Gri'iii,  Orpg. 

Greeu.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gi-over 

Gubser 

Gude 

Guyor 

Hamilton 

Hauiey 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Han.sen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

riechler.  W.  Va. 

Heekler,  Ma.«s. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hlnshttw 

Hogau 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluezynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Leg^'etl 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lukeu 

McClory 


McCio.skey 

MccolUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwea 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnnej 

McSpadden 

Mpcdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MHrtin,  N.C. 

Matsuuaga 

Mayue 

Ma/zoli 

Mteds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Milford 

.Minish 

Mink  «i^ 

Mitchell,  M;l. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

.Moaklcy 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

MoorheaU, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pu. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Miirtha 
Nalcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obty 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
P.irris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Rallsback 
Rangcl 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
RUialdo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roucalio,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St  Germain 


Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Hchneebeli 

Schroeder 

.Sebeltus 

.Seiberling 

Shipley 

bhoup 

.Shrlver 

Siek 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y 

Staggers 

Stiuiton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
.Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Sieiger.  Wis. 
Siokes 
.St  rat  I  on 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

iJafalis 

Bmmiau 

Beard 

n:arkburn 

Brinkley 

Broyhill.  Vn. 

K.irleson.  Tex. 

B.irlison.  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Clancy 

Colling.  Tc\. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Di^n 

Davis.  .S.C. 

Diinciiu 


Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagi 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehiu-st 

NAYS— se 

i'iynt 
Goodliufe 
Gross 
GfUnter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schniidt 
Holt 

Hvitchinson 
Ichord 
Jones,  Okla. 
Ketchum 
King 

Mathis,  Ga, 
Miller 
Mills 
M5ers 

Powell.  Ohio 
Quilleu 


Wliitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
V/olff 
Wvutt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwarh 


Randall 

R  a  rick 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Salterneld 

.Scherle 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Sieiger. 

Sluckey 

Symms 

Tcague 

Waggonr.er 

Wylie 

Y^oung.  Alaska 


,  Ariz. 


NOT  VOTINC;     74 


.Miz-ng 

An<iiei.v.-   N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ai.'imnzio 
Kolllnfc 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Calif. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chappell 
Clawsou.  Del 
Clay 
Croniu 
Culver 
Davis,  G?. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dcvlne 
Diggs 
Edwerds.  .A'.a. 


E^hleman 

icrd 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysrii 

Oibbon.s 

Ginn 

Grasso 

Hays 

HPbeit 

Hon  field 

Jarman 

Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrtmi 

Latta 

Marazltl 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Michel 

.Minshall,  Ohio 

Mizell 

Morgan 

Murphy,  111. 


NY. 


Colo. 
Pa. 


Miuph; 

Owens 

Pepprr 

Pod  el  I 

Quie 

Reid 

Reuss 

Hiet;!e 

Rodino 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Ro.sienkow.ski 

Skubitz 

■Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Siubblefield 

Tajlor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis 

To  well,  Nev. 

Udall 

Waldie 

Wilson, 

Wright 

Wyman 


,  Bob 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Aununzio  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Siubblefield. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Hays  w  ith  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  v\ith  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Owens. 


Mr.  Ford  witli  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Jarnian  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.'Riegle  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ron- 
callo of  New  York. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Tlioinson  of  W'ls- 
cousin. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
OS  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Irid  on  tlie 
table. 


JUDICIAL  DISQUALIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfini.shed  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  saspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
1064) ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  1064,  as  amended. 

The  question  T\as  taken. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Cliair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  a  quorum  has  just 
been  established  by  the  previous  vote. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair 
again  announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
\nthin  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device 
may  be  taken  on  the  additional  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules,  on  which  the  Chair 
had  postponed  the  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  317,  noes  31. 
not  voting  86.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  628 1 


AYES— 317 

Abdnor 

BOKgs 

Cederberg 

Adams 

Boiand 

Chamberlain 

Addabbo 

Eowen 

Chisholm 

Alexander 

Brademas 

Clancy 

Anderson, 

Bray 

Ciark 

Calif. 

Breaux 

Clausen, 

Anderson.  111. 

Brinkley 

DonH. 

Archer 

Broomfield 

Cleveland 

Arends 

Brotzman 

Cochran 

Armstrong 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cohen 

Ashley 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Collier 

Aspin 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Collins,  nl. 

Badillo 

Buchanan 

Collins,  Tex. 

Bafalis 

Burgener 

Con  able 

Baker 

Burke,  Fla. 

Conlan 

Barrett 

Burke.  Mass. 

Conte 

Beard 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cotter 

Bell 

B'jrlison,  Mo. 

Coughlin 

Bennett 

Burton,  John 

Daniel.  Robert 

Bergland 

Barton,  Phillip 

W..  Jr. 

Bevill 

Byron 

Daniels, 

Biaggi 

Camp 

Dominlck  V. 

Blester 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Danielson 

Bingham 

Carter 

Davis,  S.C. 

Bir.inlk 

C'i.sey.  Tex. 

Dplaney 
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Dellenback 

Oenholm 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohiie 

Downing 

Drinan 

DiUskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  CfiUf, 

Ellberg 

{i:Tlenbom 

Esch 

Evana,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 
Forsythe 

Praser 
Prenzel 

Frey 

Proehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gllman 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Ores. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Haurahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
HawKlns 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holtzmnn 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 


Ashbrook 

Baunian 

Breckinridge 

Butler 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dennis 

Fckhardt 

Goldwater 

GoodluiB 

Holt 


Ab/\ig 

Andrews,  N.C, 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Aimunzlo 


Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

MUler 

Mliiish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Uoorbead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Mxirtha 
Myers 

Natcher 
Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robibou,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roseiuhal 

NOES— 31 

Hudnut 

Jones.  Okla. 

King 

Lai:'oniarsino 

Madigan 

Mavue 

Mills 

Montgomery 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Roblnscn,  Va. 

NOT  VOTING— 86 
Blackburn  Brown,  Ohio 


RostenkowsU 

Bousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels     , 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  aermala 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanea 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Shijjley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

SIsk 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teagye 

Thompson,  n.j. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Treen 
Uilman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysef 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
wuson. 

Charles  H., 

Caltf. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tes. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fia. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  111. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockt 
Zwach 


Rou.ss*lot 
Satterfleld 
Sebelius 
Smith,  N.T. 
Steiger.  AriiS. 
Wampfer 
Ware  ; 


Whitt^n 

Zion     : 


Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 


Burke.i  Calif. 
Carney,  Ohio 
chappell 
Clawsan.  Del 


Clay 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cronln 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Doru 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Fisher 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Grasso 

Hays 


Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Holifleld 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  P». 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

McCloskey 

Madden 

Marazltl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Michel 

Miushall,  Ohio 

Morgan 

Murphv,  N.Y, 

ONelll 

Owens 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Podell 

Pritchard 


Qule 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rleglo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Seiberllng 

Skubltz 

Smith,  lowa 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Udall 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wilson,  BOh 

Wyman 

Yates 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Ginn. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Holifleld. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  O'NelU  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Waggonner  w  ith  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Seiberllng  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  McCloskev 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Skubltz  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
Y'ork. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
field. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  i-ecorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


October  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  12:35  P.M.  on  Tuesday.  October  23.  1974, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
on  the  progress  of  tl.e  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatii^es. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
NATIONAL  CANCER  ADVISORY 
BOARD  ON  PROGRESS  OP  NA- 
TIONAL CANCER  INSTITUTE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accord  with  section  41  OB  (g)  of  the 
"National  Cancer  Act  of  1971"  (PX.  92- 
218),  I  am  transmitting  the  second  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

As  the  Board's  report  indicates,  the 
activities  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute are  progressing  smoothly.  The  re- 
port highlights  several  areas  in  which 
significant  scientific  advances  are  being 
made. 

In  several  instances,  the  Board  raises 
major  policy  issues  and  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  For  example, 
the  Board's  report  urges  Federal  regu- 
lation of  cigarettes.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  considerable  dispute  as 
to  whether  there  exists  adequate  scien- 
tific evidence  on  which  to  base  safe  lev- 
els of  tar  and  nicotine  under  responsible 
regulatory  action.  In  response  to  the 
Board's  concern,  I  have  asked  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Advisory  Board  to  provide 
me  with  an  assessment  of  the  scientific 
evidence  that  would  provide  a  basis  for 
responsible  Federal  regulation  of 
cigarettes. 

While  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Board's  views,  those  views  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  along  with  other  di- 
verse and  responsible  points  of  view. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  WnrrE  House,  October  23,  1974. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

W.ASHINCTON.  D.C, 

October  23. 1074. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albert. 
The  Syeaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith   a  scaled  envelope   from 
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the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  12:35  P.M.  on  Tuesday,  October  23, 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of 
1963. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Bj  W.  Raymond  Colley. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OP- 
ERATION OF  AUTOMOTIVE  PROD- 
UCTS TRADE  ACT  OP  1965— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  refei-red  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.  Iliis 
report  contains  information  with  respect 
to  United  States  and  Canadian  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement  including  trade, 
prices,  and  employment  iu  1973.  Also  in- 
cluded is  other  information  pertinent  to 
the  various  provisions  of  the  ACT. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Tee  White  House,  October  23. 1974. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

Ocfolier  31, 1974. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  October  31, 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
deferral  of  funds  appropriated  to  Implement 
the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of  1970. 
With  kUid  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  Hmise  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coiiet. 


REPORT  OF  DEFERRAL  OF  FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  CARRY  OUT 
FAMILY  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  93-386) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tJie  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

JO  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-244  > .  T  am  reporting  the  defer- 


ral of  funds  appropriated  to  cari-y  out 
the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  (S. 
3418,  Ninety-First  Congress) . 

The  details  of  the  deferral  are  con- 
tained In  the  attached  report. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  31,  1974. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

Novernl>er  13, 1974. 


Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The     Speaker,  House 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

transmit  herewith   a 


of     Representatives. 

I  have  the  honor  to 
sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Omce  at  12:50  PJkl.  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1974,  and  said  to  contain  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  fifth  submission  of  budget  reds- 
sions  and  deferrals. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Honse  of  Representatives. 
Bv  Benjamin  GtrrHRiE, 


FIFTH  SUBMISSION  OF  BUDGET  RE- 
SCISSIONS AND  DEFERRALS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THI]  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-387) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Title  X  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-344),  I  am  transmitting 
supplementaiy  reports  that  revise  pro- 
posed rescission  and  deferral  reports 
made  to  the  Congress  in  September  and 
October  of  this  year.  I  am  also  transmit- 
ting herewith  reports  on  two  new  defer- 
ral actions  required  to  promote  sound 
financial  management  pi'actices. 

The  details  of  the  supplementary  re- 
ports and  the  new  deferrals  are  attached. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  13, 1974. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  D.C, 

November  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  The 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:60  P.M.  on  Monday,  November  4,  1974,  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  annual  report  on 
ite  Xa'io:2al  Canf-er  Piograni's  activities-,  n.s 


well  a;^  the  plan  for  the  program  for  Uie  next 
five  years. 

With  kind  r'-gard.'',  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Bepresentatire!:. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL 
CANCER  FROGRAAI'S  ACi'lVlTlES 
AND  PROGRESS  IN  1973  AND  PLAN 
FOR  5 -YEAR  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram's activities,  progress  and  accom- 
plisliments  during  calendar  year  1973,  as 
well  as  the  plan  for  the  program  for  the 
next  5  years.  Both  the  report  and  the 
plan  are  required  by  section  410A(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  a.s 
amended  by  The  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971. 

The  plan  is  provided  in  two  doctiment?. 
The  first,  called  "National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram Operational  Plan,"  covers  the  five- 
year  plan  for  the  progi-am  and  delineates 
the  major  policies  and  procedures  used 
to  oiierate  the  progiam.  The  second  doc- 
ument, called  "Appendices  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program  Operational 
Plan,"  includes  separate  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  individual  research,  control 
and  support  programs  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  The  fimdlng  levels  con- 
tained In  the  plan  do  not  constitute  a 
specific  commitment  or  recommendation 
by  the  Administration.  Among  other 
things,  those  levels  do  not  adequately 
take  into  account  overall  budgetary  con- 
straints and  the  competing  demand."^  of 
other  biomedical  research  programs. 

The  Administration  is  also  deeply  com- 
mitted to  an  effective  cancer  research 
program.  The  progress  and  accomplish- 
ments made  in  1973  are  gratifying.  The 
National  Cancer  Program  is  beginning  to 
have  an  impact  on  Americans  who  have 
cancer  or  aie  at  risk  to  it.  Today,  more 
Americans  than  ever  before  have  access 
to  the  most  advanced  methods  of  cancer 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
This  human  endeavor  and  its  successes 
are  the  result  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute's expanding  i-esearch  programs, 
and  its  efforts  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
knowledge  emerging  from  the  clL'ucal 
bedside  and  research  laboratory. 

Our  national  research  pn^i-am  to  con- 
quer cancer  will  take  years  before  achiev- 
ing ultimate  success.  The  recent  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Cancer  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  which  continue  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program,  demonstrates 
the  abiding  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  solve 
this  major  health  problem. 

Success  in  tliis  endeavor  will  ultimate- 
ly come,  however,  only  with  the  sustained 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  the  physi- 
cian.s.    scientists,    health    profe-ssionaL-^. 
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voluntary  agencies,  and  the  volunteers 
who  support  this  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  4. 1974. 


November  18.  1974. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 
CLERK   OF   THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C., 

October  3i.  197 J. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Repreifentaiives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  liave  tlie  bonor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  5:30  P.M.  on  Thursday,  October  31,  1974, 
and  said  to  contain  a  messnge  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  State.s  concerulng  the 
thu'd  submission  of  biidgi»i  rescissions  and 
deferrals.  I 

With  kind  regards,  I  am  i 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jlnnincs,     ! 
Clerk,  House  of  Represcntiftites. 
By  W.   Raymond   Collev. 


Washington,  D.C, 
November  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  ALBtRT. 

Tlie    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith   a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  12:50  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  November 
13,  1974,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the  Na- 
tional  Capital   Housing   Authority's   annual 
report  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatires. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Outhru;, 


ADDITIONAL  DEFERRALS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
93-385  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  llie  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  | 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  report  on  additional  defer- 
rals for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  as  required 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  These 
deferral  actions  have  been  taken  to  re- 
duce the  inflationary  effects  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  for  Water  and  Power  Devel- 
opment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Appropriation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
93-393).  When  I  approved  the  Act.  I  did 
so  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Congress  would  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Executive  Branch  to  defer  for 
one  full  year  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  Avhich 
would  contribute  excessively  to  inflation- 
ary government  spending. 

The  deferral  actions  reported  today 
decrease  the  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity which  would  otherwise  be  available 
in  the  fiscal  year  1975  by  nearly  $82  mil- 
lion and  thereby  keep  Federal  spending 
from  rising  nearly  $57  million  above  cur- 
rent estimates.  If  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  to  keep  Federal  outlays  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  within  $300  billion, 
.such  measures  as  'he  ones  reported  here 
.ire  essential. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  October  31.  1974. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY'S ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1973— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority's  an- 
nual report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  The  report  sets  forth  the 
efforts  of  the  Authority  to  improve  and 
expand  the  housing  opportunities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  light  of  the  recent  transfer  of  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government,  I 
liope  that  even  greater  efforts  will  be 
made  to  improve  housing  conditions  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  13,  1974. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  froth  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representaltlves: 


REPORT  ON  FURTHER  PROGRESS 
REPORT  OFFSETTING  THE  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEFICIT  RE- 
SULTING FROM  THE  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN  NATO 
EUROPE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-385) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Autliorization  Act,  1974  (Public 
Law  93-155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  our  fmther 
progre.ss  toward  offsetting  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  resulting  fiom  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO 
Europe. 

I  am  now  able  to  provide  you  with  fig- 
ures for  U.S.  expenditures  in  NATO 
Europe  during  flscal  year  1974.  These 
figures  were  compiled  by  the  Department 


of  Commerce  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  They  indicate  that  in 
FY  74  the  expenditures  resulting  from 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  fulfill- 
ment of  our  NATO  commitments  and  ob- 
ligations amomited  to  $1,983  million 
'including  preliminary  fourth  quarter 
data  subject  to  revision).  Attached  to 
this  report  is  an  appendix  showing  how 
this  figure  was  derived  and  what  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  conform  our  normal 
expenditure  data  to  the  letter  and  intent 
of  Section  812.  Minor  changes  in  this 
data  may  occur  as  final  quarter  fiscal 
year  1974  figures  are  confirmed  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 

As  Pi-esident  Nixon  reported  to  the 
Congress  on  May  16.  1974,  the  offset 
agreement  concluded  in  April  1974  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  had  a 
dollar  value  of  approximately  $2.22  bil- 
lion over  fi.scal  years  1974  and  1975.  Of 
that  amount,  the  fiscal  year  1974  por- 
tion, approximating  $1.1  billion,  will  be 
directly  applicable  toward  meeting  the 
requirements  of  Section  812,  leaving 
approximately  $883  million  to  be  offset 
by  our  other  Euiopean  NATO  allies. 

As  I  noted  in  my  report  of  August  20, 
1974,  the  NATO  Economic  Directorate, 
at  the  direction  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  has  established  a  mechanism  for 
identifying  allied  purchases  of  militaiT- 
related  items  from  the  United  States. 
This  was  an  essential  step  to  enable  us 
to  comply  v.lth  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 812.  Representatives  of  the  Economic 
Directorate  consulted  in  Washington  on 
October  21-22  with  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce  and  Defense  and  re- 
ported that  approximately  $1,050  million 
in  purchases  by  allies  other  than  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  been 
identified. 

Tlie  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Defense  have  sought  to  confirm  this  fig- 
ure by  examining  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments accounts  and  records  in  an  effort 
to  identify  .jalance  of  payments  receipts 
reflecting  military-related  sales  and  ex- 
port.s  to  our  European  NATO  allies,  on 
both  a  govemment-to-government  and 
commercial  categoi-j-  ba.sis.  However,  this 
data  is  still  incomplete  and  the  U.S.  ac- 
counting system  in  many  cases  is  too 
aggregated  to  identify  all  of  the  specific 
purchases  and  payments  made  by  the 
European  members  of  NATO.  For  this 
reason  our  calculation  of  the  flnal  offset 
total  will  take  into  account  the  informa- 
tion being  provided  through  the  NATO 
Economic  Directorate  by  our  Emopean 
NATO  allies.  On  the  basis  of  the  forego- 
ing. I  continue  to  expect  that  the  require- 
ments of  Section  812  will  be  met. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  17,  1974. 


REPEATING  DESIRE  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE 
CONGRESS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-384  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States;   which  was 
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read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  regret  that  commitments  which  I  be- 
lieve will  advance  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national understanding  prevent  my  de- 
livering this  message  personally.  On  two 
previous  occasions  when  I  returned  to 
the  Capitol  for  formal  communication 
with  the  Congress,  I  emphasized  my 
sincere  desire  for  partnership  with  you  In 
the  Interests  of  our  country.  Nothing  has 
changed  that  Intention  on  my  part 

On  August  12,  three  days  aftei-  assum- 
ing the  office  of  President,  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  In  a  new  spirit  of 
action  and  accommodation  hi  getting 
America  moving  again.  On  October  8,  I 
presented  a  comprehensive  31 -point  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  our  economy,  share 
the  burdens  of  inflation  and  stagnati<m 
and  significantly  reduce  tliis  Nation's 
dependence  on  outside  sources  of  energy 
which  is  both  strategically  and  econom- 
ically undesirable. 

There  has  been  piecemeal  criticism  of 
my  program  and  I  expected  it.  But  there 
has  been  no  specific  and  comprehensive 
alternative  program  advanced  and  time 
is  passing.  I  do  not  read  any  mandate  in 
the  recent  election  so  clearly  as  the 
American  people's  concern  about  our 
economy  and  their  urgent  demand  for 
fiscal  restraint  and  responsible  action  on 
tlie  economic  front. 

I  am  still  ready  to  meet  the  Congress 
more  than  half  way  in  responding  to  this 
call  from  our  constituents.  We  cannot 
wait  and  the  country  cannot  wait  mitil 
next  March  or  April  for  needed  action. 

I  will  always  have  a  special  affection 
for  the  93d  Congress — tlie  last  one  to 
which  I  was  elected  and  in  whicli  I  sei-ved 
both  as  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
and  as  Piesident  of  tlie  Senate.  But  I 
hope  this  pride  can  be  more  solid  than 
sentimental. 

Time  is  short,  but  time  remains  for 
this  Congress  to  finish  its  work  with  a 
real  record  of  accomplishment.  Your 
leaders  have  given  me  their  assurance 
of  a  desire  to  do  as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  we  all  declare  a  moratorium 
or  partisanship  for  the  rest  of  1974  we  can 
still  achieve  much  for  America. 

In  this  message  I  am  listing  tliose 
legislative  actions,  among  the  many  I 
have  proposed,  to  which  I  attach  the 
lilghest  priority.  I  respectfully  request 
their  careful  consideration  and  resolu- 
tion before  the  93d  Congress  takes  its 
place  in  history. 

NOMIKATIONS 

I  regret  that  neither  body  of  the  Con- 
gress lias  acted  on  my  nomination  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  nearly  thirteen  weeks  since 
I  nominated  Governor  Rockefeller.  Our 
recent  experience  with  the  25th  amend- 
ment makes  it  plain  that  an  incumbent 
Vice  President  is  essential  to  continuity 
i'.T  Government.  I  appreciate  the  need  for 
r.  thorough  examination  of  this  nomina- 
tion, but  It  Is  in  the  highest  national 
i-iterest  that  I  urge  .speedy  confirmation. 


Forty-three  other  nominations  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  lapsed  with  the 
election  recess.  I  request  that  my  re- 
submissions be  given  expeditious  con- 
sideration so  tliat  vacancies  in  key  exec- 
utive branch  posts  may  be  filled  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  at  the  eailiest  pos- 
sible time. 

I  will  also  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
names  of  other  candidates  for  major  Ad- 
ministration positions  and  urge  their 
speedy  confirmation.  Good  government 
makes  it  imperative  that  all  pending 
nominations  be  acted  upon  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

ECONOMIC  ISSTTES 

No  single  issue  has  a  higher  priority 
than  the  economic  health  of  our  country. 
Prices  rise  while  production  lags  and  un- 
employment increases.  It  is  a  severe 
problem  requiiing  specific  coiTCCtlve  ac- 
tions to  start  the  recovery  and  to  check 
inflation. 

I  am  gratified  that  recent  delibeiations 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  recognized 
the  need  to  restrain  Federal  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 1  am  confident  that  this 
action  reflects  the  strong  desire  of  the 
American  people. 

Accordingly,  for  fiscal  year  1975, 1  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  next  week 
more  budget  rescissions  and  will  report 
on  budget  deferrals  and  administrative 
actions  to  hold  down  expenditures.  I  will 
also  request  the  Congress  to  make 
changes  in  existing  authorizations  and 
in  pending  appropriation  bills.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  support  these  actions  and 
move  quickly  to  enact  the  requii-ed  legis- 
lative changes. 

I  have  already  reported  on  a  number 
of  budget  deferrals  totaling  more  than 
$23  billion  and  requested  seven  rescis- 
sions of  over  $675  million.  Failure  to  sup- 
port these  actions  would  increase  out- 
lays by  over  $660  million  in  1975,  $2.2 
billion  in  1976,  and  even  more  in  sub- 
sequent years.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept these  defen-als  and  take  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  over  $675  million  in  rescission 
proposals  that  have  been  submitted. 

EMPLOTMEKT    ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  Government  belt- tight- 
ening, I  also  indicated  in  my  economic 
message  of  October  8th  that  special  legis- 
lation was  needed  to  assist  citizens  who 
aie  pai-ticularly  hurt  by  increases  in  un- 
employment. On  that  same  day,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  my  proposed  National  Em- 
ploymejit  Assistance  Act.  Under  this 
plan,  employment  assistance  programs 
would  be  triggered  into  action  whenever 
the  average  national  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  six  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

In  that  event,  these  programs  would 
provide  special  jobless  compensation  and 
work  opportunities  in  those  labor  market 
areas  where  the  rate  averages  six  and 
one-half  percent  for  tliree  consecutive 
months. 

These  programs  should  be  enacted  im- 
mediately, since  i-ising  miemployment 
indicates  they  will  very  likely  be  needed 
before  tlie  94tli  Congress  convenes.  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  recognize  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  important  area. 


XSADE 


Action  is  urgently  needed  on  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  which  I  consider  absolutely 
essential  to  our  economic  health.  Our 
trading  partners  in  the  Industrial  and 
less-developed  world  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  we  can  negotiate  multilateral 
solutions  to  the  common  economic  prob- 
lems which  plague  ns,  as  well  as  make 
much-needed  improvements  In  the  trad- 
ing system.  The  xmacceptable  alternative 
is  eccoiomic  warfare  from  which  no  win- 
ners would  emerge. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  adopt  the  Trade  Reform 
Act,  and  to  forego  any  encumbering 
amendments.  If  the  Senate  acts  prompt- 
ly— and  only  if  it  does — there  will  be  suf- 
ficient time  remaining  in  this  Congress 
for  both  Houses  to  agree  on  a  final  meas- 
ure. 

TAXES 

The  Congress  has  before  it  the  tax 
reform  proposals  sent  up  in  April  1973; 
the  windfall  profits  tax  proposals  sub- 
mitted in  December  1973,  and  the  econ- 
omy strengthening  and  stabilizing  pro- 
posals which  I  recommended  last  mwith. 

The  economic  proposals  of  last  month 
include  surtaxes  on  all  corporations  and 
on  individuals  with  well  above-average 
incomes.  They  call  for  change  in  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  limited  kinds  of  pre- 
ferred stock. 

My  individual  surtax  proposal,  I  must 
emphasize,  would  apply  only  to  families 
and  single  persons  whose  Incomes  exceed 
$15,000  and  $7,500.  respectively,  and  only 
to  that  portion  of  their  actual  income 
above  those  levels.  It  Is  a  very  progres- 
sive tax  proposal  which  takes  much  more 
from  high  bracket  taxpayers  than  mid- 
dle income  taxpayers.  Low  bracket  tax- 
payer would  be  exempt.  With  a  $16,000 
income,  for  example,  a  family  of  four 
would  pay  a  surtay  of  only  $3.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  family  of  foiu-  with  a  $50,- 
000  income  would  pay  $482  of  surtax. 

I  also  urge  Congress  to  enact  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  pi-oposals  so  that  we  will 
not  foi"ever  lo.se  the  chance  to  recapture 
a  part  of  the  excessive  profits  that  do- 
mestic oil  producers  realize  this  year.  I 
reiterate  my  support  for  eliminating  the 
foreign  depletion  allowance. 

I  have  asked  the  Seci-etary  of  the 
Treasui-y  to  work  with  the  congressional 
committees  concerned  to  develop  bal- 
anced legislation.  Including  additional 
tax  reductions  for  low-income  indivitf- 
uals. 

fxna:."cial    institvj  icxs 

There  is  great  need  for  action  on  an 
Administration  pixHMsal  to  streugtlien 
and  revitalize  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions through  the  elimination  of  certain 
Federal  regulations  which  impede  effi- 
ciency and  healthy  competition.  While 
retaining  appropriate  safeguards  to  as- 
sure solvency  and  Lquidity,  the  pi-oposed 
Fi7iancial  Institutions  Act  would  allow 
more  competition  in  our  banking  system 
to  benefit  the  small  saver  as  veil  as  the 
institutions  themselves,  "nils  ooakl  also 
make  additional  dollai-s  svaflable  to  the 
private  citizen  and  to  industry. 

Fmther,  this  proposal  would  provide 
the  added  incentive  of  the  mortgage  in- 
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teiest  tax  credit  for  om-  financial  insti- 
tutions to  enable  them  to  devote  their 
resources  to  home  mortgages  and  thus 
curb  the  wide  and  disruptive  swings  in 
home  mortgage  credit  availability. 

REGULATION 

The  Congress  has  before  it  my  pro- 
ix)sal  to  establish  a  one-year  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to 
examine  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
the  independent  regulatory  commis- 
sions. It  has  become  clear  that  many 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Government 
are  themselves  stifling  competition  and 
producing  higher  prices  without  com- 
parable social  benefits.  I  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Such  a  Commission, 
to  be  composed  of  Congressional,  Execu- 
tive, and  public  members,  should  start 
now  to  formulate  realistic  proposals  for 
reform  of  our  regulatorj*  system  for  early 
consideration  by  the  next  Congress. 

FOOD 

Food  prices  concern  everyoi^e.  The 
Congress  must  act  rapidly  to  riot  only 
increase  food  production  but  to  remove 
impediments  to  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  peanut  and  rice  crops. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  we 
amend  Public  Law  480.  the  Food  for 
Peace  program.  Additional  flexibility  is 
clearly  needed  to  as.sure  that  our  food 
aid  programs  can  continue  to  sei-ve  the 
national    interest    and    humanitarian 
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COMP1.TI1IUN 


Activities  which  are  illegal  un^ler  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  disrupt  the 
natui-al  competitive  forces  in  tlie  mar- 
ketplace and  invariably  result  in  higher 
prices  to  the  American  consumer.  The 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  efforts 
against  monopolies  and  activities  which 
operate  in  restraint  of  trade  niust  be 
strengthened. 

The  maximum  allowable  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Ti-ust  Act 
should  be  increased  from  $50,000  to  $1 
million  for  corporations  and  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  for  individuals.  Maximum 
prison  sentences  for  individual  violations 
should  also  be  increased  to  five  yrars. 

Cm-rent  estimates  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Ser\ice  indicate  that 
there  are  some  4  to  7  million  illegal  aliens 
in  the  United  States.  Prompt  action  on  a 
pending  illegal  alien  bill  would  help  solve 
this  critical  problem  by  providing  sanc- 
tions against  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 
This  would  make  more  jobs  available  for 
our  own  citizens. 

STOCKPIIINC  i 

The  General  Services  Admini.stration 
nas  submitted  stockpile  disposal  bills  for 
silver,  lead,  and  tin.  These  would  permit 
sale  of  stockpile  quantities  that  clearly 
exceed  our  national  seciu-lty  needs.  This 
additional  authority  will  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  these  commodities  and  also 
dampen  excessive  price  fluctuations.  Tlie 
additional  disposal  authority  for  silver 
lead,  and  tin  would  also  provide  poten- 
tial budget  receipts  of  $1.4  billion  of 
which  about  $150  million  could  be  real- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1975  if  legislation  Is 
enacted  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


I  thank  the  Congress  for  promptly 
enacting  housing  legislation  making  con- 
ventional mortgages  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association.  This  is  giving  the  housing 
and  real  estate  industry  much  needed 
support,  even  though  the  Act  did  not 
cover  apartments  and  condominiums.  I 
urge  you  to  consider  legislation  to  cor- 
rect this  omission. 

ENERGT 

In  addition  to  my  deep  concern  over 
tlie  economy,  I  am  committed  to  resolv- 
ins  the  problems  of  achieving  sufficient 
energy  supplies  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  I  repeat  my  earlier  requests  for 
action  during  this  session  on  several  en- 
ergy bills  under  consideration. 

First,  we  need  legislation  to  help  in- 
crease the  supply  of  natural  gas  and  per- 
mit competitive  pricing  of  these  new 
supplies.  Our  worsening  shortages  are 
directly  attributable  to  more  than  20 
years  of  unsuccessful  Federal  regulation 
of  natural  gas.  Unless  we  remove  Federal 
regulatory  impediments  with  respect  to 
new  .sources,  supplies  of  environmentally 
clean  natural  gas  will  remain  in  the 
ground.  The  shortage  of  natural  gas  is 
already  forcing  curtailment  of  service  to 
industry  in  many  areas,  resulting  in  in- 
creasing unemployment  and  greater  use 
of  imported  oil.  New  homes  are  being 
tienied  natural  gas  service,  forcing  the 
usp  of  alternative  fuels  that  are  more 
CCS II y  and  far  less  clean. 

I  uree  the  Congress  to  complete  action 
quickly  on  le.!4islation  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  permits  for  the  construction  and 
opeiation  of  deepwater  ports.  This  sys- 
tem is  a  far  superior  means— from  both  a 
cost  and  environmental  point  of  view— 
for  handling  that  portion  of  oil  which  we 
cannot  avoid  importing  for  .-some  years 
ahead.  I  have  asked  the  Secretaries  oif 
Interior  and  Transportation  to  work 
with  the  Senate  and  House  conferee-!  to 
develop  a  bill  that  I  can  sign  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Last  March,  legislation  was  proposed 
to  speed  the  licensing  and  construction 
of  nuclear  plants,  allow  more  meaningful 
public  participation  at  earlv  decision 
points  relating  to  their  design  and  siting 
and  encourage  standardization  of  new 
nuclear  plants.  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
pass  this  bill  to  .speed  the  development 
of  domestic  energy  supplies,  reduce  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil,  and  help  hold 
down  electrical  power  costs. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
now  addressing  the  difficult  issues  in  the 
proposed  Surface  Mining  Act.  I  am  still 
hoijeful  that  the  conferees  can  agree  on 
provisions  which  strike  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  our  desire  for  environmen- 
tal protection  and  reclamation  and  the 
need  to  increase  the  production  of  do- 
mestic coal  supplies. 

I  must  emphasize  that  some  provisions 
of  the  bills  now  in  conference  are  not 
acceptable.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  working  with 
the  conferees  to  develop  a  bill  which  I 
can  sign. 
As  a  nece.ssary  step  toward  con.serving 


fuel  and  saving  lives,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  make  permanent  the  55  mlle-per-hour 
speed  limit.  I  also  ask  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  approve  an  extension  of 
the  carpooling  provisions  in  the  Emerg- 
ency Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act 
which  expires  December  31,  1974. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretaries  of  Inte- 
rior, Defense  and  Navy  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  finding  satlsfactoi-y  ways  of 
dealing  with  our  emergency  petroleum 
reserves  to  balance  our  domestic  energy 
needs.  We  must  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  reserves  in  Elk  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  reserve  in  northern 
Alaska.  We  must  not  wait  for  another 
energy  crisis  to  force  action,  perhaps  too 
late,  on  these  vital  resources. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  four  regular  appropriations 
bills  still  to  be  en&c\^A— Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection 
Labor-HEW.  Military  Construction  and 
Foreign  Assistance— and  the  important 
First  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill. 
Action  has  not  yet  been  completed  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Au- 
gust 8th  because  it  would  have  substan- 
tially increased  Federal  spending.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  this 
appropriation  measure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible within  reasonable  funding  limits 

The  Labor-HEW  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  bill  Is  currently  in  con- 
ference. Unfortunately,  the  totals  are 
excessive.  Unle.ss  the  Congress  reduces 
funding  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions,  I  will  have  no  choice  but  to  veto 
this  measure. 

Appropriations  now  pending  for  Mili- 
tary Construction  and  Foreign  Assist- 
ance should  be  given  high  priority. 

The  First  Supplemental  Appropriation 
bill  has  passed  the  House  and  Is  pending 
on  the  Senate  calendar.  However,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  Inflationary  aspects 
of  the  Senate  version  and  hope  final  ac- 
tion \\\n  produce  an  acceptable  bill. 

VETOES 

During  the  adjournment,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  pocket  veto  five  bills.  Two 
were  private  relief  measures  and  three 
were  legislative  issues:  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments. 

I  have  determined  on  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  absence  of 
my  signature  from  these  bills  prevented 
them  from  becoming  law.  Without  in  any 
way  qualifying  this  determination.  I  also 
returned  them  without  approval  to  those 
designated  by  the  Congress  to  receive 
messages  during  the  adjournment  period. 

If  the  Congress  should  elect  to  chal- 
lenge these  vetoes  by  overriding  them, 
there  could  be  a  prolonged  legal  uncer- 
tainty over  this  legislation.  However,  I 
would  welcome  new  legislation  to  replace 
the  measures  which  were  vetoed. 

Specifically,  while  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
vicnts  contained  worthwhile  provisions 
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to  protect  migi-ant  farm  workers,  an 
unrelated  rider  arbitrarily  would  have 
reclassified  and  elevated  certain  Federal 
employees  to  important  Administrative 
Law  Judge  positions,  regardless  of  their 
qualifications.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  essential  sections  of  the 
vetoed  bill  without  the  personnel  pro- 
vision which  would  create  serious  pay 
inequities  by  legislatively  overcompen- 
sating  a  particular  class  of  employees  in 
one  executive  department. 

Similarly,  the  intent  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  section  of  H.R. 
14225  is  worthwhile.  But  the  features 
which  would  force  the  creation  of  new 
and  unnecessai-y  bureaucracies  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  prompted  my  veto. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretai*y  of  HEW 
to  work  with  Congressional  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  coiTect  the  serious  difficulties  in 
administration  and  accountability  con- 
tained in  the  vetoed  bill. 

Although  It  was  necessaiy  to  return 
to  the  Congi'ess  without  my  approval  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments on  October  17th,  the  day  the  Con- 
gress adjourned,  I  continue  to  endorse 
the  intent  of  that  legislation.  I  have 
already  submitted  to  the  Congress 
amendments  which  would  eliminate  the 
national  security  information  problems 
and  the  damage  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment inherent  in  the  bill  which  I  vetoed. 
I  pledge  the  full  efforts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  working  out  a  fair,  responsible 
way  to  Increase  public  access  to  Federal 
papers  and  records  without  impairing  in- 
dividual rights  and  essential  Government 
activities. 

Just  before  adjournment,  I  also  vetoed 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Amendments.  I 
objected  to  a  provision  I  consider  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Because  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  bill  would  not  have  become 
effective,  even  had  I  approved  It,  unless 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congie.ss  sub- 
sequently took  affirmative  action.  I  urge 
passage  of  a  new  measure  removing  the 
constitutional  objection  to  section  12  of 
the  vetoed  bill,  thereby  eliminating  the 
legal  uncertamties  which  would  becloud 
the  entire  nuclear  energy  program. 

During  the  adjoui-nment,  I  signed  into 
law  a  bill  overhauling  tlie  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  This  is  an  important  step 
to  assure  full  confidence  in  Federal  regu- 
lation of  commodity  futures  trading. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  provisions 
which  need  revision.  First  is  the  require- 
ment for  concurrent  submission  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  of  both 
tlie  new  Commission's  budget  and  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  second  is  the  need 
lor  Senate  confirmation  of  a  non-Piesi- 
dential  appointee.  These  provisions  run 
contrary  to  good  management  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  by  the  President  and  the 
traditional  separation  of  powers.  I  hope 
tliese  Constitutional  and  policy  questions 
fan  be  resolved. 

OTHER    MAJOR   LFftlFLAlION 

In  addition  to  pending  nominations, 
economic  legislation  and  energy  Lssues, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  important 
bills  awaiting  final  action  by  the  Con- 

te'lCSS. 


In  today's  world,  all  nations  are  inter- 
dependent. The  United  States  owes  It  to 
Itself,  as  well  as  to  others,  to  provide 
military  and  economic  assistance  which 
may  mean  the  difference  between  sta- 
bility and  instability  in  a  global  or  re- 
gional context.  Where  there  is  insta- 
bility, there  is  danger — danger  of  confiict 
which  can  involve  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  smallest. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  bill  be- 
fore you  represents  a  sincere  effort  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  today's  world.  It 
remains  my  assessment  of  the  minimum 
which  Is  needed  to  sustain  our  peaceful 
objectives. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  move  quickly  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  help  to 
achieve  these  objectives  and  meet  our 
moral,  political  and  security  obligations. 
If  such  legislation  Is  to  enable  us  to  effec- 
tively carry  foi"ward  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Nation,  it  must  not  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  nor  restrict  his  authority 
and  ability  to  act  when  action  is  called 
for. 

Also  important  to  the  achievement  of 
our  objectives  overseas  is  legislation  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  its 
fair  share  to  the  various  multilateral  de- 
velopment institutions  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  continued  incentives  to 
other  nations  to  join  in  these  interna- 
tional assistance  efforts. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  strong  position  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, it  is  important  that  the  Congi-ess 
pass  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  and 
avoid  attaching  unnecessary  encum- 
brances. 

Tlie  Congress  is  making  good  progress 
on  the  Administration's  proposal  to  im- 
prove the  regulatory  climate  in  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  transportation 
Industry.  The  Surface  Transportation 
Act,  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  is 
a  beginning  in  the  overall  area  of  regu- 
latory reform.  This  bill,  with  certain 
modifications  to  Insm-e  greater  reliance 
on  competitive  market  forces,  would  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  efficiency  and 
vitality  of  this  Nation's  railroad  system. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  its  work 
on  this  vital  legislation  without  waiting 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Regulatoiy  Reform. 

Earlier  this  year,  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  provide  reasonable  inci-eases  in 
the  size  and  weights  of  tnicks  traveling 
on  interstate  highways.  These  increases 
wei'e  to  offset  the  economic  disadvan- 
tages to  ti-uckers  resulting  from  lower 
permissible  speed  and  higher  fuel  costs. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  containing  most 
of  the  features  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  while  a  similar  bill  did  not  pass 
in  the  House.  I  ask  the  Congiess  for 
early  action  on  this  issue  in  the  interest 
of  economic  efficiency  and  fuel  con- 
servation. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  pass  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  has  been  developed  through 
close  cooperation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration.  It  will  provide 
the  Nation's  cities  with  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial a.ssislance  needed  to  help  them 


meet  priority  urban  mass  transportation 
needs.  This  bill  establishes  a  long-term 
assistance  program  for  mass  transit — 
actually,  for  six  years — and  distributes  a 
significant  portion  of  the  funds  accord- 
ing to  a  simple  and  equitable  formula.  It 
also  provides  for  an  enhanced  role  for 
the  Governors  and  local  officials  in  mass 
transit  decisions. 

I  consider  the  total  dollar  level  of  $11.8 
billion  over  a  six-year  period  to  be  at 
the  upper  limits  of  fiscal  responsibihty. 
The  needs  of  the  cities  and  the  vmcer- 
tainties  and  delays  that  would  result 
from  waiting  until  the  next  Congress  for 
a  transit  bill  make  it  imperative  that  this 
Congi-ess  act  before  adjournment  sine 
die. 

In  1972,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  the  creation 
of  51  additional  Federal  District  Court 
judgeships  in  33  separate  judicial  dis- 
tricts across  the  country.  Senate  hearings 
on  legislation  incorporating  this  proposal 
were  concluded  in  1973.  To  date,  however, 
this  legislation  has  not  been  scheduled 
an  ui-gent  national  necessity  of  a  non- 
for  floor  action.  The  increasing  backlog 
In  the  Federal  courts  makes  this  measme 
partisan  nature — for  justice  delayed  is 
too  often  justice  denied. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  House  pas.«pd 
a  bill  to  codify,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
hlstoi-y,  evidentiary  rules  governing  the 
admissibility  of  proof  in  Federal  courts. 
This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  some  13 
years  of  study  by  distinguished  judges, 
lawyei-s,  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
others  interested  in  and  affected  by  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Federal 
system.  The  measure  will  lend  uniform- 
ity, accessibility,  intelligibility  and  a 
basis  for  reform  and  growtli  in  om  evi- 
dentiary rul,es  which  are  sadly  lacking 
in  current  law.  I  strongly  urge  final  ac- 
tion on  this  important  bill  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  Vietnain  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the  ac- 
tion it  has  taken  to  date  and  send  me  in- 
stead legislation  piovidiiig  a  straightt<.i- 
ward  18.2  percent  cost  of  living  increase, 
effective  Januaiy  1,  1975.  Increased  pay- 
ments for  our  veterans  in  school  are 
necessary.  But  while  acknowlciging  our 
great  debt  to  those  whc  served  during 
the  Vietnam  ern,  I  must  insist  on  a  fis- 
cally responsible  bill  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans.  I  object  to  the  inflationary 
22.7  percent  ratt  increas.i,  retroactive  to 
September  1.  1974.  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram which  the  Congres  has  added  and 
the  extension  of  educational  benefits  al- 
lowing Vietnam  era  veterans  to  attend 
school  for  45  instead  of  th^  present  36 
months.  This  extra  entitlement  goe.'  be- 
yond the  standard  for  World  War  II  and 
Korea  veterans. 

The  Energy  Transportalijn  Security 
Act  of  1974  would  i*equire  a  percentage  o.f 
imported  petroleum  to  be  carried  on 
U.S.  vessels.  Although  I  fully  support  a 
strong  U.S.  merchant  marine.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  problems  which 
this  bill  raises  in  the  areas  of  foreign 
relations,  national  security,  and  perhaps 
mast  significantly,  the  potential  infla- 
tionary inipdCt  of  cargo  preference. 
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Administration  officials  have  testified 
during  congressional  tiearings  on  our 
concerns  about  the  Impact  of  J\is  bilL 

The  House-Senate  conferee,  adopted 
new  language  concerning  the  waiver  pro- 
vision so  that  the  requirements  of  this 
bill  "may  be  temporarily  waived  by  the 
President  upon  determination  that  an 
emergency  exists  justifying  such  a  waiver 
in  the  national  interest."  However,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  waiver  does  not 
expressly  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  it  to  be  broad  1"  scope. 

The  potential  problems  which  could 
arise  if  this  bill  becomes  law  require  a 
provision  which  will  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  its  requirements  for  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  foreign  affairs  and  na- 
tional defense  reasons.  Since  the  waiver 
language  in  the  bill  is  not  exc^cit.  the 
Conference  Committee  Report  should 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  intends 
to  grant  broad  waiver  authority. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  which  con- 
cern me  are:  the  narrowness  of  the  def- 
inition of  wliich  ships  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  trade,  the  rebate  of 
oil  import  fees  and  the  unnecessary  anti- 
pollution requirement  that  vessels  serv- 
ing certain  ports  be  built  with  expensive 
double  bottoms. 

Another  measure  on  which  Action  is 
required  is  comprehensive  health  Insur- 
ance. I  will  continue  to  seek  agreement 
with  the  Congress  on  legislation  cen- 
tered on  principles  Incorporated  in  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Plan. 
To  keep  this  program  from  feeding  in- 
flation, however,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  join  with  me  in  cutting  Federal  ex- 
penditures before  we  can  afford  this 
program. 

Included  in  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  bills 
now  before  the  Congress  are  funds  for 
completing  projects  and  initiating  new 
ones  at  installations  in  42  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  reiterate  my 
strong  conviction  that  the  limited  expan- 
sion of  facilities  on  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  of  critical  Importance. 

CONCLUSION 

This  list  of  legislative  priorities  rep- 
resents a  streamlined  action  program 
for  the  Nation.  To  achieve  results  will 
require  partnership,  not  partisareship,  on 
the  part  of  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches.  It  will  mean  long 
days  and  nights  of  hard  work — of  com- 
munciation,  conciliation,  compromise, 
and  cooperation  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  majority  and  minority 
within  the  Congress  itself. 

But  it  must  be  done  for  one  overriding 
reason:  America  needs  these  actions. 
And  the  American  people  rightly  expect 
us  to  do  everything  we  can  to  accom- 
plish them. 

I  pledge  my  full  cooperation  witli  the 
Congress  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  respond 
in  tlie  same  spirit. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  November  17. 1974. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries : 

COMMriTEE  ON  MeBCHANT 

Marine  and  Fcshesies, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Speaker:  Thla  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  my  lelters  to  you  of  October  7  and 
October  16  enclosing  copies  of  notices  of 
taking  of  deposition  Issued  to  employees  of 
my  Committee  by  Duncan,  Brown,  Weinberg 
&  Palmer  In  the  matter  of  Konlag,  Inc.,  et 
al,  V.  Rogers  0.  B.  Morton. 

Enclosed,  for  your  Information,  are  copies 
of  further  notices  Issued  by  the  same  firm  to 
Messrs.  Everett,  Potter,  and  Stockton,  re- 
ceived on  October  21.  directing  them  to  ap- 
pear for  the  taking  of  their  depositions  on 
October  21  In  the  matter  of  Salamatof  Vil- 
lage Association,  et  al..  v.  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton. It  is  believed  that  the  subject  matter 
of  these  depositions  also  relates  to  hearings 
held  before  my  Committee  earlier  this  year. 

This  material  Is  presented  for  such  action 
as  the  House  In  its  wisdom  wishes  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sollivan, 

Chairman. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  state  that  on  consideration  on 
H.R.  10510,  on  suspension  of  the  rules, 
the  bill  involving  the  census,  I  did  not 
vote.  I  was  unavoidably  absent. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
Piesident  approved  and  signed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  17,  1974: 

H.R.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LucUle  de 
Saint  Andre;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1167.  Johit  resolution  making  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  18,  1974: 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Klmberly 
Fay  Tyndall,  and  Lisa  Mlchele  TyndaU. 

H.R.  5641.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Mexico  State 
University.  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.; 

H.R.  7135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  ClvUlan  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  agaUist  the  Unite ' 
States  by  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  civilian  officers  and  employees  for  dam- 
age to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident 
to  their  service; 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  conditions  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  Interests 
in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such  State,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  to  sell  such  land- 


H.R.  9054.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  execute  a  subordination  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee 
County,  South  Carolina";  and 

H.R.  11537.  An  act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authority  for  currying  out  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  programs  on  mUltary  res- 
ervations, and  to  authorize  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  programs  on  certain  public 
lands. 

On  October  20,  1974: 
H.R.  3903.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Wisconsin 
Power  Co.; 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position of  certain  ofiBoe  equipment  and 
furnishings,  and  for  other  piuposes;  and 

H.R.  13261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  by  the  United  States-Hun- 
garian Claims  Agreement  of  March  6,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  October  23,  1974: 
H.R.  13113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  reg- 
iilatiou  of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agri- 
cultural and  other  commodities  traded  on 
exchanges  under  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  October  24,  1974: 
H.R.   14597.  An   act  to  Increase   the  limit 
on   dues  for   United   States   membership   In 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion; 

HJl.  15148.  An  act  to  extend  the  time 
limit  for  the  award  of  certain  mUltary 
decorations:  and 

H.R.  16857.  An  act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  to- 
bacco aUotments  or  quotas  for  1974  In  certain 
disaster  areas  In  North  Carolina. 
On  October  26,  1974: 
H.R.  6642.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duties 
on  certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  until 
the  close  of  December  31,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  11251.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Im- 
ported for  use  as  fuel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11452.  An  act  to  correct  an  anomaly 
In  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  11830.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
synthetic  rutUe  untU  the  close  of  June  30, 
1977; 

H.R.  12035.  An  act  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  13157.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clara  Barton  National 
Historic  Site,  Md.;  John  Day  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  Indian 
Villages  National  Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.; 
Springfield  Armory  National  Historic  Site, 
Mass.;  Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historic 
Site,  Ala.;  Martin  Van  Buren  National  His- 
toric Site,  N.Y.;  and  SewaU-Belmout  House 
National  Historic  Site,  Washington,  DC;  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933; 

H.R.  13631.  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  Import  duty  on  certain 
horses,  and  'or  other  purposes; 

H  R.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  increases 
in  appropriations  ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ad- 
ditional costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  IS.MO.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  vear 
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the  authorization  for  appropriations  to  im- 
plement title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972; 

H.R.  15643.  An  act  to  reorganize  public 
postsecondary  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  establish  a  Board  of  Trustees,  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
consolidate  the  existing  local  Institutions  of 
public  postsecondary  education  Into  a  single 
Land-Grant  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  ad- 
minister the  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  piu-poses;  and 

H.R.  17027.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968. 
On  October  27,  1974: 

H.R.   15736.  An  act  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  28,  1974: 

H.R.  11221.  An  act  to  Increase  deposit  In- 
surance from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  to  provide 
full  Insurance  for  public  unit  deposits  of 
$100,000  per  account,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15427.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  29,  1974: 

H.R.  7780.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temprorary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarns  of  silk,  and  for  other  pruposes;  and 

H.R.  12281.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  and  for 
oJier  purpose."!.  , 


THE  NEED  FOR  BOTH  P.\RTIES  TO 
JOIN  TOGETHER  IN  A  COMMON 
ASSAULT  ON  THE  NATIONS  PROB- 
LEMS 

•  Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
begin  the  final  phase  of  the  93d  Congress 
and  prepare  for  the  start  of  the  94th 
Congress. 

We  do  so  at  a  time  of  considerable 
national  diflBculty.  We  have  an  economy 
that  has  stubbornly  resisted  all  attempts 
at  resuscitation— we  have  yet  to  develop 
the  alternate  energy  sources  that  the 
Nation  needs — and  we  continue  to  live 
with  tlie  threat  of  world  war.  I  am  an 
optimist.  But  in  all  of  my  22  years  in  this 
House,  I  have  never  been  more  concerned 
about  the  problems  facing  the  country, 
nor  of  the  need  for  affii-mative  action. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  in  this 
Chamber  is  quite  simple:  Can  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  get  to- 
gether with  a  Republican  minority  and  a 
Republican  President  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  things  that  the  country 
needs? 

I  am  of  tlie  opinion  that  we  must.  That 
is  why  I  am  proposing  a  departure  from 
partisan  pohtics-as-usual  in  which  the 
Democratic  majority  will  come  together 
witli  the  minority  and  the  President  to 
torm  a  consensus  type  of  government. 

Practically  speaking,  tliis  would  in- 
volve the  clearance  of  administration 
legislative  proposals  with  the  Democratic 
iind  Republican  leadership  prior  to  their 


arrival  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  vould  also 
mean  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
would  provide  the  minority  with  greater 
input  on  the  scheduling  of  legLslation,  so 
that  partisansiiip  would  play  less  of  a 
role  in  the  fate  of  legislation  that  the 
country  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  recall  that  in 
1947,  President  Tioiman  and  the  Repub- 
lican 80th  Congress — who  Tere  at  each 
other's  throats  on  practically  evei-y  is- 
sue— put  aside  their  differences  in  order 
to  launch  the  historic  Marshall  plan. 
That  is  the  type  of  attitude  that  I  hope 
can  prevail  in  this  Chamber. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were 
to  pretend  that  I  am  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  this  past  election.  We  have 
lost  some  very  able  people  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  Realizing,  however,  that  only 
55  million  Americans  voted  iii  a  Nation 
where  145  million  people  are  of  voting 
age.  it  is  apparent  that  the  public  is  dis- 
enchanted with  both  parties,  and  that  is 
a  source  of  concern  for  us  all. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  about  ever-in- 
creasing voter  apathy  and  the  rising 
status  of  the  "independent"  voter  that  I 
hope  that  the  national  committees  of 
botli  parties  will  jointly  fimd  and  over- 
see a  comprehensive  study  of  recent 
electoral  trends.  We  need  to  repair  the 
two-party  system. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Ai-izona  (Mr.  Rhodes), 
upon  his  statement.  I  read  the  gentle- 
man's article  that  appeared  in  this 
mornings  paper,  and  it  was  basically 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is 
stating  here,  and  that  is  the  need  to  get 
some  effective  answers  to  the  important 
questions  facing  our  Nation  is  the  over- 
riding business  of  Congress  now.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  that  direction  is  for  Congress  and  the 
President  to  cooperate  together  so  that 
we  can  come  up  with  the  answers  and 
the  solutions  that  the  American  people 
are  demanding. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
American  people  expect  that  both  sides 
will  work  together  to  achieve  the  result 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  men- 
tioned. As  one  member  of  the  majority, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  work  for  that 
end. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  altogether  clear 
what  the  people  voted  for  in  the  last 
election.  But  it  is  clear  what  they  did  not 
vote  for — and  that  is  a  2-year  congres- 
sional stalemate. 

Never  before  has  it  been  more  impor- 
tant for  good  men  and  women  of  both 
parties  to  join  together  in  a  common 
assault  on  the  Nation's  problems.  I  hope 
tliat  the  majority  party  will  accept  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  minority  to  do 
what  the  American  people  need  to  have 
done. 


UNFORTUNATE  REMARKS  OF 
CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF 

'Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  great  controvei'sy  in  the  Nation 
since  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  George  S.  Brown  made 
his  unfortunate  remarks  about  the  in- 
fluence of  Jewish  citizens  within  the 
Nation's  business  economy. 

There  is,  to  be  certain,  a  strong  lobby 
tliroughout  the  country  on  behalf  of 
Israel,  but  its  proponents  are  not  always 
Jewish  alone.  Millions  of  Americans  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Israel  because  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  do  so,  and  because 
this  Nation  has  always  extended  aid  to 
those  in  need,  no  matter  wliat  their 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  editorial  on 
the  incident  printed  in  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press  of  November  14  succinctly 
sums  up  the  issue,  and  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  and 
the  accompanying  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The   General's   I.vexcusable   Slur 

President  Poid  and  Defense  Secretary 
James  R.  Schlesinger  have  properly  reacted 
with  revxilsion  to  the  remark.s  of  Gen.  Georgr 
S.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  about  Jewish  infliience  in  America. 

Jews  owni  "the  banks  in  this  country,  ihe 
newspapers,'  said  Gen.  Brown,  adding  that 
the  Jewish  lobby  is  "so  strong  you  woulcin'- 
believe  now."  He  suggested  that  a  reuewet! 
Arab  oil  embargo  migiit  prompt  Americans, 
to  "get  tough-minded  enough  to  set  dov.ii 
the  Jewish  influence  In  this  country  aiici 
break  that  lobby." 

Ml'.  Ford  called  the  remarks — made  la'.t 
month  at  Duke  University  Law  School,  but 
revealed  only  yesterday— "111  advised  and 
poorly  handled."  Presidential  '°ress  Secretary 
Ron  Nessen  said  the  President  instructed  hiiii 
to  emphasize  tliat  Mr.  Ford  feels  "very 
strongly"  about  the  matter — and  that  tjie 
generals  remarks  in  no  way  represent  the 
views  of  other  senior  officials,  military  or 
civilian. 

Mr.  Schlesijiger  called  the  remarks  'un- 
fortunate and  regrettable."  Gen.  Brown,  too. 
has  regrets  about  what  he  said.  He  was  trv  - 
lug  to  answer  a  complex,  controversial  ques- 
tion "and  It  just  came  out  too  damn  poorly,  ' 
he  explained.  But  even  while  saying  the 
statement  did  not  i-eflect  his  "true  feelings 
.  .  .  of  respect  and  appreciation"  of  the  co»)- 
trlbutlons  to  America  of  its  Jewish  citizen.'*. 
Gen.  Brown  never  did  repudiate  his  remart^^ 

Gen.  Brown's  conduct  is  inexcusable,  ant) 
Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Schlesinger  must  considei 
whether  he  is  fit  to  remain  in  the  nation's 
top  military  post.  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  too  important  a  post  to  l>e 
filled  by  .someone  who  makes  intempeihtt . 
Irresponsible — and  untrvie — statenieurs. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
PHILIP  E.  RUPPE  RELATIVE  I'O 
THE  SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

<  Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for*  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
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the  House  Is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  13002,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Our  goal  will  be  to  insure  that  water  sup- 
ply systems  serving  the  public  meet 
minimum  standards  to  protect  the  public 
health.  This  legislation  looks  to  the 
future,  providing  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  to  assure  safe 
drinking  water.  All  of  this  I  applaud. 

However,  a  situation  exists  that  can- 
not wait  for  the  extensive  process  of 
promulgating  regulations.  Lake  Superior 
is  being  raped  every  day,  if  ytm  will,  by 
the  dumping  of  67,000  tons  of  taconlte, 
asbestos  fibers,  per  day.  Asbestos  fibers 
contained  in  the  tailings  are  being  hi- 
jected  by  the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  at 
Silver  Bay,  Minn.  Less  than  2  weeks  ago 
there  were  reports  that  these  fibers  were 
found  in  the  drinking  water  at  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

The  litigation  Involving  the  Federal 
Government,  Reser\e,  and  tlu-ee  Great 
Lake  States  has  been  well  publicized. 
Last  spring.  Judge  Miles  Lord,  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  Minnesota,  en- 
.ioined  Reserve  from  further  discharging. 
The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed that  decision,  and  as  a  result 
67,000  tons  of  tailings  continue  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  lake  per  day.  The  circuit 
court  stated  that  Judge  Lord's  "deter- 
mination to  resolve  all  doubts  in  favor  of 
health  safety  represents  a  legislative 
policy  judgment,  not  a  judicial  one."  Not 
being  a  lawyer,  I  will  make  no  judgment 
on  the  validity  of  that  decision,  otner 
than  to  say  that  I  was  imder  the  impres- 
sion that  the  law  was  clear.  But,  If  it  is 
not.  the  Congress  must  make  that  neces- 
sai-y  legislative  policy  judgment  and  we 
must  do  it  now. 

Therefore,  tomorrow  during  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which 
should  define  without  question  congres- 
sional intent.  Basically,  the  amendment 
will  throw  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  that  its  conduct  does 
not  amount  to  a  threat  to  public  health. 
It  makes  the  health  consideration  of  pri- 
mary importance  by,  in  essence,  raising 
a  rebuttable  presumption  that  upon  a 
showing  that  a  person  is  engaged  in  a 
course  of  conduct  of  emitting,  discharg- 
ing, or  manufacturing  a  substance  which 
presents  a  reasonable  risk  of  being  a 
threat  to  public  health,  there  is  such  a 
threat  to  public  health  which  warrants 
equitable   relief   promptly    abating    the 
course  of  conduct.  The  burden  wiU  then 
be  put  on  the  other  party  to  show  that 
tiiere  is  no  tlireat  to  public  health    or 
that  it  is  negligible,  or  that  the  equitable 
action  would  be  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
Circumstances  will  be  defined  to  guide 
a  court  in  its  determination. 

Congress  must  act  so  that  courts  will 
h&\e  no  question  in  the  future  as  to  the 
dedication    ot    the    Congress    to   public 
health. 
Thank  you. 


FORMER  CONGRESS\L\N  EDWARD 
W.  DE  GRAFFENRIED 

Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  advise  the  House  of 
the  death  of  a  former  Member,  Edward 
W.  deGraffenrled.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
75  on  election  day  in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala., 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  life.  He  repre- 
sented for  two  terms  the  district  that  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

Mr.  deGraffenrled  was  knoviTi 
throughout  Alabama  not  only  as  a  Con- 
gressman but  also  as  an  outstanding  trial 
lawyer.  Mr.  Ed,  as  he  was  known  to 
thousands,  was  an  old-time  orator  and 
it  was  a  genuine  pleasvu-e  to  hear  him 
speak.  Many  persons  went  to  courtroom 
trials  just  to  watch  his  closing  summa- 
tions to  the  jury. 

Although  he  was  best  known  as  a  trial 
lawyer  in  private  practice,  he  was  an 
outstanding  prosecutor,  too,  serving  12 
years  as  solicitor  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Alabama  in  the  1930's  and  the 
1940's. 

Mr.  deGraffenrled  served  in  the  81st 
and  82d  Congresses  from  1949  to  1953. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  that  formulated  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Militar>'  Justice,  a 
measure  considered  to  be  landmark  leg- 
islation. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  praised  him  for 
his  work  on  the  bill,  citing  his  knowledge 
of  both  civil  and  criminal  law  and  his 
sicill  as  a  debater. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Materials  during  the 
Korean  war.  He  worked  hard  to  ensure 
adequate  supplies  of  materials  needed  in 
the  war  effort. 

During  his  4  years  in  the  House  Mr. 
deGraffenrled  pushed  hard  for  funding 
of  ttie  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project.  Although  approval  was  delayed 
for  some  years,  Ed  Uved  to  see  construc- 
tion on  that  vital  waterway  system 
underway. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  widely  known 
and  loved  family,  several  of  whom  are 
especially  close  to  me.  To  his  sons  and 
daughters  and  his  grandchildren  and  to 
all  of  their  families,  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

With  Ed  deGra'ffenried's  death,  I  lost 
a  treasured  friend  and  a  valued  coun- 
selor. He  left  his  mark  on  this  Congi-ess 
and  on  this  nation.  He  will  be  mi.s.<-ed  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  mv  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
jjenred  in  the  Tuscaloosa  News: 

DEGRArfTNFIEDS    CAREER    ONE    OF    UNtSl  AL 

Distinction 

Many  remember  the  late  Edward  W.  de- 
Graffenrled, who  died  Tuesday,  as  one  of 
Alabama  s  most  promiuent  defense  attorneys. 
Others  remember  him  chiefly  for  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  public  servant. 
Certainly,  he  v.as  one  of  Tuscaloosa's  best 
known  citizens. 

As  a  solicitor  for  the  6th  Judicial  Circuit 
for  three  terms,  Mr.  deGraffenrled  was  widely 
respected  for  his  forceful  manner  In  the 
coiutroom  and  his  success  In  so  many  cases. 
Many  came  to  court  Just  to  observe  the  ora- 
turical  skills  he  used  so  effectively  In  his 
cloaUig  remarks  to  Juries.  In  fact,  he  was 
often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  la^t  of  the 
"old-time"  or.itors  in  this  area. 
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His  public  service  also  Included  two  terms 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  from  1949  to  1953.  His 
final  office  was  as  president  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
County  Bar  Association. 

It  was  In  between  his  terms  as  a  public 
servant  that  Mr.  deGraffenrled  enjoyed  his 
successful  practice  of  law.  His  reputation  as 
a  defense  attorney  around  the  8tat«  was  for- 
midable, and  while  on  the  defense's  side  he 
was  a  participant  In  many  Important  cases. 

Mr.  deGraffenrled  was  the  descendant  of  a 
fine  old  West  Alabama  fomUy,  having  been 
born  in  Eutaw.  One  of  his  sons,  the  lat«  Eyan 
deGraffenrled,  was  carrying  on  the  family's 
tradition  of  public  service  when  he  died  In 
an  airplane  accident  while  campaigning  for 
governor  In  1968.  It  was  an  enormous  trag- 
edy— one  from  which  his  father  never  fully 
recovered,  according  to  friends. 

Ed  deGraffenrled  left  an  Impression  on  this 
area  that  wUl  remain  for  many  years.  Be 
was  a  memorable  figure  who  wUl  be  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membei-s  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  Edward  deGraffenried. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS  HAVE  PROBLEMS  TOO 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  are  im- 
portant areas  of  American  agriculture 
which  have  encountered  serious  economic 
problems  in  recent  months.  The  livestock 
industry,  particularly  the  cattlemen,  are 
very  hard  hit.  Low  prices  to  the  gi-ower 
have  made  it  unprofitable  for  him  to  seU. 
High  feed  costs  make  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  his  product  off 
the  market.  Many  producei-s  face  the 
prosiiect  of  heavy  losses — even  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  new  emer- 
gency type  program  to  provide  loans  at 
low  interest  rates  may  be  required  to  cope 
with  conditions  which  now  exist.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  pro- 
grams for  short-term  loans  but  they  are 
limited  to  Individual  family  size  fanners 
rnd  the  Interest  rate  is  high,  almost  as 
high   as  commercial  rates.  The  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Act  falls  far  short 
of  the  need,  both  In  interest  cost  and  In 
application.  A  question  has  been  raised 
about  bringing  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration into  the  picture.  SBA  has 
been  an  effective  agency  for  dealing  witli 
emergency   loan   requirement.^.   Hereto- 
fore, it  ha.«-.  participated  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  farmer-type  programs. 
The  point  is  that  the  farm.'r  and  the 
cattleman  must  have  more  effective  and 
lower  cost  loans  than  he  now  can  obtain. 
The  U.S.  Government  makes  loans  to 
other  nations.  Mast  of  them  are  at  very 
low  interest  rates.  Some  of  them  are  even 
interest-Iree.  The  Government  must  bor- 
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row  money  on  tlie  commercial  market  to 
finance  these  loans.  Tlie  balance  comes 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  How  much 
more  ar>propriate  It  is  that  the  American 
producer  get  the  benefit  of  low  Interest 
programs.  He  is  charged  with  producing 
more  food  for  world  needs.  He  needs 
realistic  help  to  obtain  feed,  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  essential  equipment.  A  new 
program  is  indicated,  one  which  is  speedy 
in  application  and  which  will  InKure  the 
farmer  and  livestock  producer  the  funds 
necessarj'  to  continue  their  operations 
until  present  unfavorable  conditions  are 
overcome. 

Consideration  also  must  be  given  to  the 
effect  of  meat  imports  on  the  U.S.  live- 
stock market.  Most  Government  experts 
argue  that  there  Is  little  adverse  effect. 
However,  It  Is  possible  that  a  ruspension 
of  imports  would  provide  just  the  shot 
ill  the  aim  that  is  needed  to  tide  the 
American  producei*  over.  This  should  re- 
ceive immediate  attention  by  the  admin- 
istratl(xi. 

Attention  also  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government's  purchases  of  meats  for 
its  various  programs  are  in  the  main  for 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  of  tlie  t3rpe  pro- 
vided by  foreign  Imports.  A  temporary 
change  in  this  picture  and  the  purchase 
of  better  grade  meats  would  certainly 
favor  the  American  producer. 

It  is  very  Important  that  action  be 
taken  speedily  to  bolster  the  conditions 
under  which  the  farmer  and  the  live- 
stock producer  now  operate.  Government 
has  a  way  of  di-agging  its  heels  when 
emergencies  arise  and  this  can  be  ruin- 
ous if  pursued  too  long. 


REMARKS  ON  NUCLEAR  POWER  IN- 
DUSTRY PROBLEMS  MADE  TO 
ATOMIC  INDUSTRIAL  FORUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi-. 
Ry.\n).  Under  a  pre\'ious  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hosiviir)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  some 
interest  to  observers  of  the  nuclear 
scene  may  be  the  following  remarks 
which  I  made  to  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Porimi  at  its  winter  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  29: 

Ths  21st  Tear:  Looktwc  Ahtad 

ttin  lecislattte  ro.m)  to  fdtx."re  solutions 

or  delays 

(By  Representative  Craig  Hosmbb) 

My  term  In  the  Congress  runs  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  the  semantics  of  politics 
tlie  time  approaches  for  my  last  hurrah.  A.s 
I  prepare  to  leave  the  Johit  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  after  almost  two  decades  of 
membership,  you  have  kindly  given  ms  this 
opportunity  to  deliver  my  last  harangue.  I 
sliall  try  to  make  the  moat  of  It  and  finish 
on  time,  before  I  turn  Into  a  pumpkin.  I'll 
tell  It  like  It  Is.  Then,  In  case  this  new 
fangled  ERDA.  NRC  business  falls  to  work 
out  very  weU.  tnaybe  next  year  you  will  have 
me  back  to  tell  it  like  it  was. 

Organizational  structures 

We  all  reccrflect  the  good  old  d*ys  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commiseton  and  the 
JCAE,  worked  la  tandem.  They  w»r«  th« 
major,  wise  and  effective  forces  which  trans- 
muted the  de.structi\'»  atom  of  World  War  n 
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into  a  peaceful  servant  for  the  potential 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  Today  the  two  don't 
work  together  much  anymore.  And  both 
seem  shadows  of  their  former  selves. 

The  Congres-sional  reorganization  to  be- 
come effective  In  January  as  the  new  94th 
Congress  convenes,  begins  the  process  of  dis- 
membering the  Joint  Committee.  Some  of 
its  functions  will  be  shared  by  other  Com- 
mittees. Handwriting  on  Congressional  walls 
indicates  the  decimation  process  is  likely  to 
continue  untU  the  once  "powerftil "  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  latles  into 
n\emory — gone  but  not  forgotten. 

And.  as  for  the  Conmiission,  it  wi'.l  be 
lined  up  before  a  firing  squad  around  Jan- 
uary 1st.  Some  people  say  good  riddance.  I'm 
not  so  sure.  AEC  rolls  from  the  tongue 
more  trippingly  than  ERDA  and  NRC.  Tim© 
will  tell  whether  the  substantive  fission  prod- 
ucts of  this  government  reorganizaticm 
scheme  are  beasLly  or  benign.  We  Just  don  t 
know  yet  whether  AEC's  passing  calls  for  a 
requiem  for  a  heavyweight — or  a  lightweight. 
But  so  far  as  this  gatliering  of  the  AIF,  AN3 
is  concerned,  I  haven't  yet  noticed  a  wet-ey» 
in  the  crowd  over  AEC's  impending  demise. 

But  later  tears  could  well  appear.  Like 
when,  for  Instance,  It  may  be  determined 
that  the  emergence  of  EBDA  and  NRC  are 
really  not  equatable  to  the  second  coming 
and  America's  nuclear  industry  and  nuclear 
utilities  can't  even  find  a  telephone  num- 
tjer  for  either  of  them.  Functions  all  the 
wav  up  and  down  the  nuclear  fuel  chain  will 
be  Ph.Dd — piled  higher  and  deeper — be- 
neath new,  numerous  and  strange  layers  of 
administrative  inertia  and  budgetary 
remoteness. 

They  will  be  smothered  by  unf.^mi^.a^ 
legions  of  the  imwanted  bizarre  and  freak- 
ish lings  and  underlings  who  at  such  times, 
are  enterprisingly  shucked  off  by  old  lino 
agencies  and  gra\itate  to  become  the  initial 
Inhabitants  of  a  new  government  body.  In 
this  milieu,  members  of  the  nuclear  frater- 
nity are  less  likely  to  be  voices  crying  from 
the  wilderness  than  they  are  voices  crying 
from  the  bottom  of  a  pit. 

But  that's  tlie  good  new.s.  Now  for  the 
bad  news. 

Tills  country's  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Senate  Interior  Committee  are  run  by 
Rog  Morton,  and  Scoop  Jackscai,  two  of  the 
most  engaging  and  lovable  power-mad  fanat- 
ics in  the  entire  Republic.  Both  see  it  to  their 
selt-mterest  to  take  ERDA  and  the  Interior 
Department  and  anything  else  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on  and  combin»  them  into  one 
giant  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  (DfiNB).  This  pair  lias  a  good 
chance  of  gsttlng  away  wtth  It,  too. 

Can  yon  image  the  Natlocal  Laboratories, 
for  example,  stufled  Into  some  dark  and  re- 
mote comer  of  the  Interior  Department?  In- 
terior is  where  trureaucracy  was  invented  and. 
elevated  to  suprem.e  leYcla  of  paralj-sis.  I 
thinlc  of  the  Interior  as  a  masslv*  tomb, 
where  dead  things  should  be  burled,  but  not 
where  Uve  things  should  be  put. 

If  the  nuclear  business  doesn't  want  all 
that  to  happen  to  it,  it  had  be&t  R&D  some 
new  ampUfication  equiptnent  so  its  voice  can 
be  heard,  even  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
And.  the  health  of  this  fratermty  could 
well  depend  on  that  voice  being  heard  loud 
and  clear  by  both  new  agencies,  as  well  as 
by  OMB,  the  Preeident  and  the  Congress. 

Attitjides  regarding  risks   and   benefits 

The  mo6t  Important  new  areas  in  Congress 
where  that  voice  should  be  heard  Is  In  the 
enlarged  Interior  Committee,  the  new  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  the  other 
ccunmlttees  which  are  or  will  fte  picking  np 
ple<es  of  the  action  formerly  exercised  by 
JCAE.  As  the  decision  making  power  In  en- 
ergy and  nuclear  matters  dtffusesi  through- 
out the  Cciitrress.  the  need  grows  for  greater 


knowledge  and  Improved  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  congressmen  and  senators  so  that 
decisions  concerning  such  vital  subjects  can 
be  made  wisely. 

As  I  see  it,  most  JCAE  members  are  pretty 
knowledgeable.  They  understand  th«  atom. 
They  know  the  intrinsic  value  of  aU  forms 
of  energy  to  a  power  dependent  Industrial 
society.  But  many  other  legislators  are  far 
less  knowledgeable  and  sanguine.  They  often 
tut  the  way  suggested  by  the  last  lobbyist 
that  hits  them.  Some  are  intimidated  by  lob- 
bies that  threi^ten  to  defeat  them  on  the 
basis  of  special  interest  voting  record  com- 
pUutions.  ilany  of  us  have  felt  the  sting  of 
ihe  enviroi'inental  and  anti-nuclear  lobbies. 
Hiey  have  become  quite  powerful — for  what- 
ever reasons — the  bitjgest  of  which,  I  sus- 
pect in  a  case  or  two,  is  the  left-handed, 
orglAstic  kicks  some  of  thes-e  people  working 
the  Washington  and  state  legislatui-e  circuits 
get  out  of  the  sheer  exercise  of  power,  for 
good  or  bad. 

Somehow  we  have  got  to  get  the  Congress 
and  the  public  convinced  tliat  In  any  free  and 
open  society  such  as  ours  there  are  many 
values  which,  by  each  member  of  that  society, 
may  be  esteemed  in  a  different  degree.  To  the 
extent  that  one  individual  holds  a  partlciUar 
societal  value  of  greater  worth  than  another, 
the  two  are  in  conflict.  This  essential  con- 
flict between  Its  members  is  acknowledged  in 
an  orderly  society.  The  logic  is  accepted  that, 
for  the  good  of  all,  each  must  forego  some 
extremes  of  personal  Interest  so  that  the 
needs  and  desires  of  all  can  be  reasonably  ac- 
commodated. 

It  is  the  extremists  In  our  society  who  re- 
fLU°:c  to  make  such  an  accommodation.  They 
are  generally  very  loud  and  noisy,  and  im- 
moderate and  selfish  in  their  refusal  to  com- 
promise. They  proclaim  and  iuslst  that  every- 
one nitist  bow  to  their  personal  and  peculiar 
value  Judgments.  They  become  consumed  by 
righteousness.  They  sometimes  turn  into 
monomaniacs.  They  tend  to  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  red.  white  and  blue  banners,  or. 
more  lately,  in  green  leaves.  They  cloak  their 
zealotry  in  the  confusing  skin  of  other  f anUl- 
iar  and  non-controversial  values. 

Thus  disguised,  they  may  deceive  the  leg- 
islator who  does  not  understand,  for  exam];^e, 
that  values  involving  energy,  and  values  in- 
volving environmental  concerns,  may  be  in 
competition  and  thus  require  some  reaeon- 
a')le  amount  of  compromise. 

Costs  must  be  weighed  against  bentfits — 
and  risks  against  rewards — so  that  our 
American  society  may  achiev»  tlic  greatest 
good  for  ourselves  and  our  posteriiy. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  But  getting  the 
idea  through  the  static  and  interference  gen- 
erated by  brigades  of  bigots,  and  across  to  a 
lot  of  people — legislators  ajid  laymen  alike — 
is  fraught  with  difficulties  as  ail  of  us  well 
know.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  the  nuetear 
fraternity  should  devote  more  organized  Ih- 
tclUgence  and  effort  to  this  task  than  it  doet- 
now. 

Proccditral  re /onus 

A  related  area  needing  enlightenmtnt  Ls 
that  in  which  NRC  will  function  as  it  lice-.ise.s 
and  regulates,  but  which  also  wUl  continue 
to  be  of  importance  to  ERDA  as  it  proceeds 
with  its  responsibilities  to  forward  the  na- 
tion's conventional  and  nuclear  energy  R  i  D. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  procedtires  by  wluch 
these  cost-beneflts  decisions  are  made  or 
more  likely  today,  delayed. 

Let  me  start  It  this  way;  r.-e  were  all  taughi 
In  school  that  the  Constitution  divides  our 
government  into  three  branches,  legislative, 
esectitlre  and  Judicial,  so  that  each  branch 
csm  act  as  a  check  and  balance  against  the 
other.  ITiereby  we  buWd-ln  a  protection 
aglnst  lyiauny  by  government.  So  was  It,  and 
.•^c)  be  U  B\it  that  division  Into  three  branches 
of  government  w.ts  also  m.tde  for  another 
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good  reason  which  I  suspect  was  even  more 
on  the  minds  of  the  rounding  fathers.  The 
reason  Is  that  this  Is  a  highly  logical  division 
of  power  from  a  management  standpoint. 

Some  decisions  need  to  be  made  quickly 
and  decisively.  They  involve  regular  matters 
I'f  administration,  should  be  acted  upon 
promptly  and  fall  rationally  to  the  executive 
branch  of  government. 

Decisions  of  another,  and  Ie.«^  clear  cut 
*vpe,  are  those  rcquirlnir  reflectloa  and  ccm- 
promlse  and  Involving  a  consensus.  These  are 
tha  decisions  appropriate  for  thfr  legislative 
branch  of  government.  It  can  hold  leisurely 
hearings,  listen  to  p.ll  who  wl.^h  ti>  be  heard, 
debate  a  matter,  then  decide  It  bvia  mnjorlty 
vote.  "  i 

Then  there  is  a  third  categor^i-  of  deci- 
sions which  Involve  reudfrijig  ju.stteo  bet\vcen 
men  and  between  men  and  their  gdvernment. 
These  require  that  evidence  be  presented  .ic- 
cordlng  to  precise  rules  which  protect  the 
innocent.  They  demand  that  Judgments  be 
made  following  rigid  procedures  developed 
over  the  centuries  to  insure  Justice.  That 
category  of  decisions  is  the  icgicaa  province 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  government. 

The  trouble  is  that  over  tho  years  thU 
logical  three-way  split  of  the  decision  mak- 
ing responslbUity  has  gradual!  v  been  eroded 
We  must  restore  these  respcnsiblMtles  to  the 
correct  branches  cf  the  government  if  we 
are  once  again  to  make  decisions  in  this 
country  at  a  pace  which  our  needs  demand. 
What  has  happened  is  that  because,  his- 
torically, lawj'ers  have  predominated  the  Con- 
gress, they  have  tended  to  attach  the 
vaunted,  but  slow  mo-ing.  trzpphigs  of  the 
judicial  proces.ses.  whjch  la'wers  revere  to 
tho  executive  dep.irtjfnents  dtcisioh  makine 
procedures  that  thesi  lawyer?,  in  their  capac- 
ity as  legislators,  flx'by  law.  i 

In  the  nuclear  power  area,  the  Congress— 
the    legislative    branch— should    determine 
what  environmental  risks  and  public  health 
hazards  equate   to   the  rewards   involved  In 
oVo  *\a"a''"»ty  ot  electricity  by  the  nation's 
-13  million  souls.  That  decision  is  a  generic 
one.  A  proper  one  for  the  legislative  branch. 
But,  applying  this  generic  rule  to  a  par- 
ticular nuclear  power  plant,  iicen.'«:  applica- 
tion is  another  matter.  It  is  m  the  nature 
of  an  administrative  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  executive  branch.  Yet,  the  Congress    by 
law.  has  dragged  the  Judicial  Branch  and  its 
cumbersome  procedures  into  the  picture  via 
the   Administrative  Procedures  Act    It   has 
also  done  so  by  opening  up  these  decisions 
to  rehash  by  the  courts  at  all  levels  and  dur- 
ing many  stages  of  the  licensing  process 

The  AEC  and  EPA  statutes  abound  with 
decision  making  injunctions  and  proscrip- 
tions violating  Constitutional  good  wnse  and 
factoring  in  delay  upon  delay  upon  delav.  But 
fOT  the  valiant  efforts  of  Chet  Hollfleld,  the 
^DA  statute  would  be  riddled  with  them, 

..J!2ii1^^r  P^°J'^^^  '»  nuclear  matters  Is 
fp^itfoJ*'**  °l  l^'^^'ed  depends  much  upon 
legislators  of  the  future  who  will  have  the 
power  to  remove  past  errors  In  this  category 

o'nTof  t'hem"  ''°°''  "^'  ^^"'^  P"^«"«  "«^ 
Where  the  legislative  problems  lie 

The  reforms  which  I  have  jnentibned  In 
organizational  and  procedural  aspects  of 
legislation  governing  the  nation's  nuclear 
elTorts  proceed  from  whet  I  believe  to  be  a 
well  founded  belief  ihat  public  heejth  and 
saiety  are  not  major  nuclear  problems.  To 
the  contrary,  reason  and  experience  tells  us 
they  have  been  handled  so  well  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age  that  risks 
from  nuclear  processes  are  trivial  and  totally 
outweighed  by  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
their  wlde-spread  employment. 

Tlie   mlniscule  amount  of  radiation   lost 
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from  power  plants  to  the  environment  will 
always  constitute  a  mini-fraction  of  the  sea 
of  natural  radiation  in  which  we  are  born 
ar.d  live  our  lives. 

The  storage  and  disposal  of  long-lived, 
hijTh  level  radio-active  by-products  Is  a  non- 
problem  because  the  amount  of  them  will 
always  remain  .small  enough  to  be  easily 
manageable.  By  the  year  2000  they  will  total 
in  volume  only  enough  high  level  waste  to 
cover  a  football  field  three  feet  deep. 

Plutonium,  made  by  uranium  burning 
power  plants  as  they  generate  electricity.  Is 
dangerous  if  not  properly  handled.  But  so  are 
countless  other  chemical  subs^tances  which 
are  -afely  used  everyday.  Plutonium  is  Itself  a 
nuclear  fuel  which  can  be  put  right  back  in 
a  reactor  to  make  more  electricity.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  keep  it  safely  Is  to  put  It  back 
in  a  reactor.  Utilities  can  also  make  money 
on  it  that  way,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  they 
plan  to  do. 

As  for  accidents,  successive  chairmen  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.?slon  and  ether  In- 
formed per.'jons,  affirm  that  the  worst  possi- 
ble nuclear  reactor  accident  "credible  In  any 
way"  would  take  no  more  lives  than  the 
cra.=;h  of  a  large  pi'  .-pn''er  airplane.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  accident  happening  is 
but  one-in-a-mlUion  yer  year  of  reactor 
operation.  The  recent  $3  million  study  by 
Professor  Norman  Rasmussen  of  the  Rlas- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  pfflrms 
these  estimates  of  negligible  nuclear  risks. 

No  Indeed,  in  the  nuclear  area  our  problems 
are  not  primarily  in  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  safety.  They  are  mostly  political,  psy- 
chological, legislative,  economic  .and  some- 
times, I  think,  ethereal.  These  couplings, 
.should  demonstrate  it:  Gofman  and  Tam- 
pUn:  Lucky  Dragon  and  Rongelap;  China 
Syndrone  and  ECCS;  Ralph  Nader  and  lately 
S.  David  Freeman. 

Besides  all  fnnt  Implies,  we  are  plagued 
with  double  tiitit  infiation,  redundant  en- 
vironmental and  safety  demands,  escalating 
material  and  labor  costs,  longer  and  longer 
lead  times,  and  deterioration  of  craftsman- 
ship and  the  work  ethic.  All  the  money 
around  today  is  short  term  stuff.  The  utili- 
ties, and  everybody  else  for  that  matter,  are 
marking  time  pending  a  decision  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  whether  to  take 
stern  measures  and  go  broke  or  throw  In  the 
inflationary  towel  and  resort  to  indexing  as 
the  Brazilians  have  done. 

Engineers  and  physical  scientists  seem  to 
have  done  a  pretty  good  Job,  but  we  politi- 
cians and  political  scientists  have  made  a 
mess  of  things.  In  the  process  we  have  blown 
up  so  much  smoke  that  we  have  blinded  the 
country  to  one  of  the  most  serious  and  con- 
sequent nuclear  legislative  challenges  of  all. 
It  has  ramifications  up  and  down  the  nuclear 
fuel  chain.  It  wUl  not  Just  decide  whether 
nuclear  power  moves  ahead  haltingly  or 
swiftly.  Rather,  its  resolution  Is  needed  soon 
to  keep  all  phases  of  the  nuclear  power  busi- 
ness from  screeching  to  a  halt.  I'm  talking 
of  course,  about  the  "who"  and  "when"  of 
new  enriching  capacity. 

Now  the  date  Is  1982  when  we  run  out  of 
capacity  to  enrich  uranium.  It  could  slip  a 
year,  even  two.  If  the  cutback  and  slowdown 
In  InstaUlng  nuclear  power  continues  But 
run  out  of  capacity  we  will,  and  todays  un- 
used capacity  is  the  one  great  asset  thLs  na- 
tion has  to  make  possible,  by  preproductlon, 
a  smooth  transition  to  some  new  structure 
for  the  uranium  enriching  industry  in  this 
country,  whether  it  turns  out  to  be  private 
government  or  mixed. 

With  an  adequate  preproductlon  stock- 
pile a  shock  absorber  will  exist  to  prevent 
nuclear  fuel  gaps  should  there  be  delays  In 
gettUig  new  capacity  on  the  line. 

Sadly  enough.  AEC  does  not  yet  have  any 
fixed    notion    of    what    size    that    stockpile 


should  be.  Nor  does  AEC  have  any  firm  Idea 
about  how  such  a  stockpUe  can  be  used  to 
assure  private  companies  who  might  enter 
the  enriching  business,  and  the  bankers  who 
might  finance  them,  that  their  enterprises 
will  be  viable.  AEC  has  only  a  foggy  notion 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  raise 
tho  price  of  separative  work  so  that  money 
will  be  on  hand  to  pay  the  carrying  charges 
for  a  preproductlon  stockpile,  and  to  sub- 
sidize the  front  end  costs  of  setting  up  the 
new  US.  enriching  industry. 

Worse  than  that,  AEC  has  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  OMBs  diversion  of  do-A^n  payments 
and  other  enrichment  service  revenue.  These 
substantial  monies  are  being  frittered  aw.iy 
to  finance  AEC's  other  programs  and  make 
the  Administration's  annual  budgets  lool: 
good.  Not  one  cent  is  put  aside  actually  to 
supply  the  future  enriching  services  AEC 
Is  takUig  down  payments  for  now.  If  such 
practices  were  carried  on  by  private  parties 
Instead  of  the  United  States  Goverumeui 
they  might  be  put  In  Jail. 

I  doubt  If  things  will  be  a  bit  better  when 
this  operation  is  transferred  from  AEC  to 
EBDA.  They  will  probably  be  worse,  with 
the  operation  run  anonymously  at  low  levels 
by  obscure  bureaucrats  operating  behind  u-.- 
marked  doors,  hidden  somewhere  around 
Washington,  DC,  or  its  environs.  I  have  no 
confidence  at  all  that,  under  thcie  condi- 
tions anybody  is  going  to  have  enough  clout 
to  get  the  annual  appropriations  necessarv 
to  adequately  carry  forward  the  govern- 
ment's enriching  responsibility  on  a  tlmt'v 
basis.  We  can  probably  look  forward  to  an- 
other kind  of  energy  shortage  if  something 
Isn  t  done  about  it  soon,  before  our  still 
available  but  unuccd  enriching  capacity  d's- 
appears. 

At   least,   to  give   the   DevU   his  due,   the 
Congress  has  taken  an  interest  in  this  very 
serious  matter.  It  has  held  hearings.  It  even 
has  a  tentative  solution  In  the  form  of  a 
bill.   H.R.    17418.   to   create   a  United  States 
Enrichment    Corporation.    That    entity     or 
something  similar  to  It.  could  give  form  and 
direction  as  well  as  stabUlty  and  assistance 
to  the  new  enriching  Industry.  In  the  proc- 
ess  it   would  eliminate  the  posslbUlty  of  a 
nuclear  fuel  gap  and  the  reality  of  a  nuclear 
fuel  contracting  gap.  It  has  potentiality  for 
under-cutting  the  price  of  swu's  on  the  world 
market,    thereby    regaining    for    the    United 
States  an  appropriate  share  of  that  buslneis 
to  ease  our  balance  of  payments  problem. 
If  I  had  but  one  legislative  recommenda- 
tion to  make  to  you,  It  certainly  would  be  to 
take    this    enrichment    responsibility    awav 
from  the  people  who  are  bungling  it  and  to 
put  It  on  a  fiscally  sound,  honest  and  busi- 
nesslike basis  right  now. 

If  we  don't  get  the  USEC  bill  passed  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  I'll  be  lobbying  my  new 
congressman  next  year,  whoever  he  mav  be. 
to  get  It  on  the  law  books,  and  I  hope  you 
will.  too. 


1 
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ACTION  NEEDED  ON  GI  BILL  IN- 
CREASE AND  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undfr  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  probably  cannot  accomplish 
all  we  might  wish  in  a  few  short  weeks 
remaming  for  the  93d  Congiess.  But  I 
believe  action  can  and  must  be  com- 
pleted on  two  issues  that  have  already 
been  exhaustively  studied,  investigated, 
analyzed,  and  debated. 
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The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1974,  originally  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Febru- 
ary, has  now  been  approved  by  both 
bodies.  Since  the  last  GI  bill  increase  2 
years  ago.  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
more  than  19  percent.  This  biU  does 
little  more  tiian  keep  up  with  that  infla- 
tion rate  and  provide  a  small  cushion 
for  future  years.  We  owe  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  the  same  benefits  we  pro- 
vided those  who  returned  from  previous 
wars.  And  I  call  on  President  Ford  to 
sign  this  bill  into  law. 

Legislation  creating  a  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  April.  And 
I  call  on  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
to  promptly  adopt  this  measure.  In  this 
time  of  recession  and  rampant  inflation, 
American  consumers  must  be  assured  of 
tlieir  rights,  of  at  least  a  chance  of  get- 
ting their  money's  worth  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  issues  confronting  us  are  many 
and  complex — tax  reform,  health  insur- 
ance, and  many  others.  But  our  time  is 
short,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not 
lose  sight  of  the  two  priority  goals  I 
mentioned  which  are  now  .so  clo-^e  to 
fruition. 


PURSUING  THE  CASE  OF  MISS 
DANG  THI  HIEN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  HouoC.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  KornV  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
22  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  matter  involvins  the  alleged 
torture  of  Miss  Dan?  Thi  Hien  by  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  liad  correspondence  with 
President  Ford  and  the  Department  of 
State  on  tliis  matter,  and  In  all  candor,  I 
must  say  that  the  responses  are  not  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  am  appending  the  origi- 
nal report  of  the  torture  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  18  as 
well  as  the  entire  correspondence  I  have 
had  to  date: 

House  of  REmiESENTATrv-ES. 
Washington.  DC.  August  19.  197 i. 
Gerald  R.  Foed, 
Preiident, 
The  Vfhite  Hou^c, 
Washingtoji,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  In  the  New  York  Sun- 
day Times  of  August  18,  there  was  an  article, 
a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  that  moved 
nie  to  tears.  It  concerns  the  torture  by  South 
Vietnamese  government  policemen  of  a 
young  woman.  I  will  not  re-state  the  acts 
of  barbarism  depicted  in  that  article.  What 
distressed  me  was  not  only  the  plight  of 
that  young  woman  but  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.,  by  providing  monies  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  assists  In  that  barba- 
rism or  at  the  very  least  coudoue«  it. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  American  public 
w.is  horriaed  to  learn  that  surveillance  ma- 
chines and  other  police  equipment  were  be- 
ing exhibited  by  American  industries  in 
Moscow.  Great  pressures  were  brought  to 
withdraw  those  machines  from  sale  notwith- 
standing that  they  were  available  on  the 
American  market.  The  people  oppose  the 
sale  of  that  equipment  lu  the  Soviet  Union 
because  they  believed  It  would  be  employed 


in  a  way  that  we  could  not  condone.  How 
much  greater  Is  our  responsibility  In  the 
matter  of  South  Vietnam's  torture  of  Its 
citizens  when  we  provide  that  government 
V  ith  funding. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  Is  honestly  not 
intended  as  a  polemic  against  our  policy  on 
our  continuing  Involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam, that  Is  another  matter  to  be  discussed 
at  another  time.  Rather  tills  letter  is  a  plea 
that  we  not  be  parties  to  the  kind  of  revolt- 
ing barbarism  which  apparently  Is  practiced 
on  a  day-to-day  barls  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  against  Its  own  clti- 
retiry. 

I  am  urging  you  to  suspend  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  'jn- 
less  nnd  until  you  receive  assurances,  sttb- 
jcct  to  Independent  confirmation,  that  the 
repressive  actions  of  the  South  Vtetnarae.>=e 
government  vls-a-vls  its  own  people  are 
brought  to  a  halt. 

You  are  a  good  man — decent  and  kind.  I 
know  that  you  will  not  let  tills  matter  go 
UM-esolved. 

Sincerely, 

Edwahd   I.   Kocii. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1974] 
'loRTCRED    Women    Bewildered    by    Plight 

S-MGON.  SoLTH  VIETNAM. — Arrcsts  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  are  not  al- 
ways calculated,  often  having  a  random  as- 
pect, touching  not  only  those  who  know  they 
iire  taking  risks  b'tt  also  those  who  appar- 
ently do  not. 

A  25-^ear-old  seamstress  named  Thi  Hien 
just  seemed  bewildered  by  her  plight  when 
she  was  interviewed  recently  while  hand- 
'•  ailed  to  a  stretcher  In  a  Saigon  hospital. 
As  she  spoke  other  patients  in  ihe  crowded 
ward  gathered  to  listen. 

Last  October,  she  recalled,  a  woman  she 
had  never  met  approached  her  as  she  was 
talking  with  a  flower  girl  in  a  Saigon  inar- 
l-.etplace.  Tlie  woman  spoke  a  few  v.oids. 
Then  '.'.alked  away. 

CONFESS 

Suddenly  fotu-  plainclothes  policemen 
grabbed  Miss  Hien  by  the  arms  and  placed 
iier  under  arrest.  She  said  she  was  taken  to 
a  pKillce  interrogation  center  in  Khien  Cu- 
ong.  22  miles  from  Saigon. 

"They  took  me  to  a  room,"  she  said.  "They 
told  me  to  take  off  my  pants  and  my  blouse 
and  I  wouldn't  do  it.  so  they  did  It  for  me. 

'■  There  w^ere  five  to  seven  people  lu  the 
room.  They  beat  me.  They  used  a  big  stick 
and  they  put  electrodes  on  the  ends  of  my 
index  fingers.  When  I  started  to  fall  they 
v.ouldnt  let  me  fall  and  pulled  rae  up  by 
tlie  hair.  They  beat  me  on  the  chest,  the 
back.  They  took  ofi'  my  shoes  and  beat  my 
stomach.  It  hm-t  very,  very  much." 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  cry  out,"  she  con- 
tinued. "They  put  their  hands  over  my  mouth 
and  said  to  me,  'Confess!' 

'They  put  a  handkerchief  over  my  nose 
and  mouth  and  poured  water  and  soap  and 
put  It  through  the  handkerchief  inixi  my  two 
nostrils  and  my  mouth — three  or  four 
buckets.  I  was  very  tired  by  that  time.  Every 
time  I  drank  these  things,  my  stomach  would 
swell  up  and  they  would  kick  me  in  the  stom- 
ach. As  soon  as  my  stomach  would  go  down 
again,  they  would  give  me  more  water  and 
make  it  swell  up  again. 

"They  picked  me  up  by  the  ribs  with  their 
hands,  pvilUng  the  rll>s  out.  Then  they  tied 
my  legs  apart  after  I  feU  because  of  the  elec- 
tric shock.  They  pulled  by  legs  apart  and 
kicked  my  vulva,  and  I  lost  blood  there  after 
that  for  10  days.  I  could  not  stand  any  more." 

She  sank  Into  unconsrlousness,  she  re- 
called, and  when  she  awoke  she  discovered 
that  a  live  three-foot-long  eel  had  b^en  put 
in  her  underpants. 


A    CAUTIONARY    GLANCE 

"That  night  they  took  me  to  the  hospital 
and  gave  me  medicine  to  put  me  to  sleep." 
she  said.  "I  didn't  know  anything  for  a  whole 
night.  The  next  morning  after  I  was 
awakened  they  took  me  back  to  the  room 
and  beat  me  again  v.'lth  sticks  and  kicked 
me  on  the  back  and  chest.  When  I  wa^ 
lying  on  the  floor  they  just  came  by  and 
kicked.  I  could  nc  longer  walk.  The  secotid 
day  I  couldn't  feel  anything." 

She  lold  the  story  in  a  quiet  steady  voice. 
Only  when  her  mother  entered  the  ward  and 
knelt  by  her  did  her  eyes  fill  with  teaxs. 

"I  am  sick  and  sad,"  Miss  Hien  said.  "Be- 
cause I  was  arrested  I  think  that  the  war 
still  must  be  going  on." 

As  for  her  political  views.  Miss  Hien  said 
only:  "Before,  I  didn't  know,  I  did  not  have 
any  experience  with  the  Government.  Now?" 

Her  mother  shot  her  a  glance  of  warning 
;'.ud  wliispered  a  few  words.  "I  don't  want  to 
say."  Miss  Hien  added. 

The  interview  was  suddenly  ended  by  a 
plainclothes  police  captain  who  had  Joined 
the  crowd.  He  was  exceedingly  polite  a?  he 
uivited  the  correspondent  to  a  nearby  station 
house,  asked  what  information  the  prisoner 
had  given,  and,  apparently  satisfied  that  she 
had  said  little  of  importance,  ended  the  ses- 
sion with  a  request  that  nothing  be  written 
that  would  get  him  in  trouble  with  his 
superiors. 

A  few  days  later  Mi-ss  Hien  was  removed 
from  the  hospital,  although  some  of  the 
staff  said  that  she  was  in  serious  need  of 
physical  therapy.  After  spending  time  In  two 
prisou.s,  she  was  released  in  mid-June. 

An  -American  working  for  a  private  welia;c 
agency  who  investigated  her  case  was  told  by 
tiie  police  that  she  had  been  charged  with 
'communication  with  the  Communists."  She 
was  said  to  have  introduced  a  girl  to  an  older 
woman  who  was  suspected  of  a.ssociatlon 
with  the  Vletcong. 

Miss  Hien  denied  involvement.  In  her  case, 
as  In  many  otliers.  It  was  simply  her  word 
against  that  of  the  police.  The  police  rortured 
her.  she  believed,  "partly  for  fun  and  partly 
to  find  out." 

THE  WHriE  House. 
WaihiTigton,  Auf/ust  27, 197-t. 
Hon.  Edwabo  I.  Koch. 
Hov.ie  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
receipt  and  thank  you  for  your  August  19 
letter  to  the  President  with  which  you  en- 
closed an  article  from  The  New  Tork  Times 
concerning  the  arrest  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  of  Miss  Dang  Thi  Hien. 

You  may  be  assured  your  letter  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Prcblcl'gnt  and 
the  appropriate  members  of  the  siail.  I  am 
certain  your  views  on  thU  matter  will  i>e 
given  full  consideration. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Fr.iEDERSDORr. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  Hie  Presidru:. 


Department  <w  State. 
V.'rt.s-/; in</totf .  D.C,  September  19.  1974. 
Hon.  Edw.ard  I.  Koch. 
Hovse  of  Representatives, 
Wash  iiigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Koch:  The  President  has  asked 
that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  19  with 
which  you  encloeed  an  article  from  The  New 
York  Times  concerning  the  detention  of  Mlse 
Dang  Thi  Hien  by  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Viet-Nam. 

We  do  not  know  If  the  abnses  which  Misa 
Hien  is  described  as  having  suffered  actnally 
occurred  and  therefore  cannot  comment  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  report. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment deplores  the  mistreatment  of  persons 
detained  for  whatever  reason  by  any  police 
or  security  forces.  We  have  taken  every  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  convey  our  views  on 
this  subject  to  other  governments,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  we  provide  assistance 
to  them.  One  of  the  emphases  oi  our  Public 
Safety  program  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam — now  ended  under  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Authorization  Act  of  1974 — 
was  to  train  in  the  Vietnamese  pOlice  in  mod- 
ern police  methods  and  moderiv  techniques 
of  investigation  and  handling  of  suspects. 

We  know  from  the  reporting  of  our  Misblon 
In  Saigon  that  officials  of  the  Co<vernment  of 
Viet-Nam  have  been  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Vietnamese  jus- 
tice and  penal  system.  They  continue  to  be 
concerned  that  legal  norms  are 'followed  in 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  suspected  offenders  as 
well  as  during  the  imprisonment  of  persons 
who  have  been  detained  for  Investigation.  We 
also  know  that  those  officials  have  been  seri- 
ously concerned  that  measures  be  taken  to 
correct  abuses  which  creep  Into  the  system, 
just  as  they  creep  Into  any  penal  system. 

Miss  Hien  was  arrested  October  21,  1973, 
and  subsequently  sentenced  to  24  months 
imprisonment  for  serving  as  a  VJet  Cong  re- 
cruiting agent  and  courier  and  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  Viet  Cong  organization.  She 
was  arrested  by  the  National  Police  as  a  re- 
sult of  Information  received  from  two  young 
women  captiu-ed  by  the  Regional  Forces  two 
weeks  earlier.  Both  of  them  admitted  to  hav- 
ing been  members  of  the  Viet  Cpng  and  to 
being  on  their  way  to  a  training  session  In 
a  Viet  Cong  controlled  area  when  captured. 
They  .separately  identified  Miss  Kien  as  a  Viet 
Cong  cadre  charged  v.ith  recnutlng  duties 
who  had  recruited  them.  One  identified  Miss 
Hien  as  her  regular  contact  in  GiaDluh  Prov- 
ince outside  Saigon.  One  of  thenS  also  iden- 
tified by  name  three  oiher  persons  Miss 
Hien  had  recruited  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Miss 
Hien  was  arrested  at  the  Phu  Nhuan  Market 
In  Ola  Dinh  when  she  appeared  for  a  meet- 
ing with  one  of  ihe  two  womea  captured 
earlier. 

On  March  29,  1974,  Miss  Hleni  sentence 
was  reduced  by  six  months  on  the  occasion 
of  the  amnesty  connected  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese Hung  Vuiig  Day  observances:  she  would 
have  completed  her  sentence  on;  April  21. 
1975.  She  has  since  been  released.    ■ 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help,  pl^e  let  me 
know.  i 

Cordially,  f 

LiNWOOD   HOLtON, 

Assistant    Secretary     for    Congressional 
Relations.  i 


November  18,  19?i 


have  Interviewed  her  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  reports. 

It  really  is  not  enough  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment to  "deplore  the  mistreatment." 
That  Is  particularly  true  when  we  provide 
so  much  money  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
And  when  your  letter  says,  hi  reference  to 
officials  of  the  government  of  Vietnam,  that, 
•We  also  know  that  those  officials  have  been 
seriou.sly  concerned  that  measures  be  taJfcen 
to  correct  abuses  which  creep  into  thelj's- 
tem.  Just  as  they  creep  into  any  penal  Jys- 
teni,"  you.  In  effect,  are  giving  credence  to 
those,  v.ho  ill  defen.se  of  South  Vietnam's 
repressive  actions  against  Its  own  clti7ens, 
call  ihose  actions  occasional  aberrations.  I 
believe  they  are  not  the  exception  but  the 
rule  and  if  that  is  .so,  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
my  Judgment  for  us  to  simply  "deplore" 
but  rather  to  reevaluate  the  nature  and  e.t- 
tent  of  our  support.  If  it  continues  to  be 
official  U.S.  policy  to  support  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam,  then  I  think  it  mandatory 
that  when  a  case  as  outrageous  as  that  In- 
volving Miss  Hien  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  through  him,  the 
State  Departir.ent,  that  the  Department  do 
more  than  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  Department 
to  direct  our  embassy  officials  In  Saigon  to 
complete  the  investigation  and  report  the 
details  of  that  Investigation  to  mc  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


THE  19TH  ANNUAL  STRATEGIC  AIR 
COMMAND  BOMBING,  NAVIGA- 
TION, AND  REFUELING  COMPE- 
TITION 


House  of  Repp.fsentattvks. 
Washington,  DC  ,  November  18. 1971. 

Hon.  LiNWOOO  HOLTON, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Wkshington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Qovernor  Holton:  I  wabt  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  to  me  of  September 
19th  responding  to  my  earlier  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  alleged  torture  of  Miss 
Dang  Till  Hien  by  authorities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam.  The  original  report 
setting  forth  the  gruesome  details  of  the 
torture  appeared  hi  the  New  Yorfe  Times  of 
August  18th. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  say  that  i  was  dis- 
tressed at  that  portion  of  your;  resoonse 
which  stated,  "We  do  not  know  if  tiie  abuses 
which  Miss  Hien  Is  described  as  having  suf- 
fered actually  occurred  and  thereifore  can- 
not comment  on  the  accuracy  of  the  report." 
I  had  hoped  for  more.  I  had  hopeid  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  were  al^le  to  get 
further  details  on  where  Miss  ftien  was 
arrested  and  the  fact  that  she  ihas  been 
released  from  prison,  that  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  our  enibas.^y  peiisonnei   to 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recently  returned  from  my  home 
district  in  Shreveport  where  I  was 
pleased  to  attenu  the  19th  annual  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  bombing,  naviga- 
tion, and  refueling  competition.  This 
event  is  important  to  the  overall  combat 
readiness  and  nuclear  deterrence  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  bomber  and  tanker  crews 
and  the  Royal  Air  Force  bomber  crews. 
The  very  best  professional  crews  partici- 
pate in  this  even  and  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition is  a  thrill  to  ob.serve.  A  crew  rep- 
re.sents  each  unit  of  B-52,  KC-135,  and 
PB-111  aircraft  and  the  Royal  Air  Force 
participates  in  their  Vulcan  bombers. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  was  represented  by  crews 
flying  the  F-lll. 

From  an  ob.server's  viewpoint  it  was 
apparent  that  enthusiasm  was  high 
throughout  the  competition.  Each  crew 
wears  a  distinctive  uniform  which  clearly 
identifies  the  individual  with  the  unit 
that  he  represents.  It  was  indeed  a  thrill 
to  obsei-ve  military  professionalism  in 
action  during  this  competition.  Such 
combat  competition  provides  for  im- 
provement of  bombing,  navigation,  and 
refueling  proficiency;  weapons  loading 
procedures;  recognition  of  crew  profes- 
sionalism; enhancement  of  individual 
and  unit  esprit  de  corps;  and  evolution 
of  operational  and  maintenance  con- 
cepts. 

Tangible  and  intangible  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  concentrated,  head-to- 
head  competition  fully  justify  the  use  of 
Air  Force  resources.  Skills,  techniques 


and  tactics  developed  by  units  for  use  by 
their  air  and  ground  crews  In  this  com- 
petition become  the  basis  for  more  ef- 
fective command  tactics,  new  procedures 
and  Improved  hardware.  For  example, 
the  installation  of  the  quadruple  offset- 
bombing  capability   used   by  B-52's  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  a  development  from 
bombing  competitions.  Tactics  and  pro- 
cedures   for    multiple    target    delivery 
which  are  today  integrated  in  the  emer- 
gency war  order  are  the  result  of  inno- 
vative bombing  competition  procedure.-^. 
Intangible  benefits  are  more  difficult 
to  measm-e;  however,  they  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  throughout  the  participating 
commands.   Preparation  for  the  honor 
to  represent  one's  unit  in  the  combat 
competition  begins  many  months  in  ad- 
vance through  competition  on   regular 
training  flights.  From  this  precompeti- 
tion  activity  comes  a  team  and  aircraft 
that  are  the  finest  a  unit  can  produce. 
This   all-out   competition   at   both   the 
home  base  and  the  competition  site  sig- 
nificantly    increases     the     day-to-day 
readiness  of  our  strategic  aircraft  forces, 
while  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
enthusiasm,  dedication  and  motivation 
of  thousands  of  Individuals  within  the 
participating    commands.    Undoubtedly 
this  leads  to  improvements  in  personnel 
retention  programs  and  subsequently  to 
dollar  savings  in  replacement  training 
costs. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  no  actual 
bombs  were  carried  or  dropped  by  com- 
petition aircraft.  All  bombing  was  simu- 
lated through  the  transmission  of  elec- 
trical impulses,  with  accuracy  scored  by 
mobile  units  using  radio  and  radar  sig- 
nals. Aircraft  fuel  and  flying  hours  used 
during  the  competition  were  not  in  addi- 
tion to  annual  allocations.  These  train- 
ing proficiency  missions  would  have  been 
flown  even  if  the  competition  had  not 
been  conducted. 

Even  as  the  competition  closed  com- 
mand leaders  had  begun  a  detailed  eval- 
uation and  analysis  of  crew  and  equip- 
ment performance.  From  this  study, 
and  from  individual  experience,  will 
evolve  improvements  in  aircraft  systems, 
improvements  in  bombing  and  naviga- 
tion accuracies,  and  concepts  for  future 
developments. 

The  mission  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  deterrence.  Tliis  mission  is  easy 
to  state;  however,  attaining  that  objec- 
tive is  much  more  complex.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command  with  outstanding  and  un- 
sui'passed  leadership  strives  daily  to  im- 
prove its  equally  outstanding  people, 
equipment,  and  techniques  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Competition  is  one  of  the  more 
effective  methods  of  accomplishing  that 
goal.  There  will  be  more  to  follow. 


HON.  ERSKINE  CHILDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Masschusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
take  to  the  floor  today  to  pay  re.spect 
to  Erskine  Childers,  President  of  Ire- 
land, who  passed  away  this  weekend. 
President    Childers,    age    68,    collapsed 
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while  speaking  at  a  dinner  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  succumbed 
hours  later  in  a  Dublin  hospital. 

On  May  30, 1973,  the  British-bom  Mr. 
childers,  became  the  first  Protestant  to 
be  elected  President  of  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Roman  Catholic  Irish  Republic. 

Mr.  Childers  said  one  of  his  flrst  tasks 
as  President  would  be  to  ask  government 
consent  to  invite  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  communities  of 
Northern  Ireland  to  meet  with  him.  "I 
will  do  anything,  just  anything,  to  help 
that  situation,"  said  Mr.  Childers  when 
extending  his  invitation  to  the  two  com- 
munities of  the  strife-torn  country. 

Mr.  Childers  took  a  seat  in  Ireland's 
Parliament  in  1938,  and  entered  the 
Cabinet  in  1944.  He  served  as  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Health 
under  John  Lynch  from  1966  to  1973. 

When  Mr.  Childers'  father,  an  English 
army  officer  who  took  up  the  Irish  cause, 
was  captured  during  the  1922-23  Irish 
Civil  War,  Mr.  Childers  was  allowed  to 
see  his  father  the  night  before  his  exe- 
cution. Mr.  Childers  recalled  : 

He  asked  me  to  promise  him  I  would  never 
be  bitter.  That  promise  I  have  tried  to  keep. 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  President 
Childers  conducted  himself.  A  man  of 
peace  and  compassion,  his  absence  will 
be  sorely  felt  by  his  people  in  Ireland, 
and  by  as  all  in  the  world  abroad. 


SIXTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR 
WHAT? 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  October  7  printed  an 
editorial  which  focuses  attention  on  the 
growing  weaknesses  demonstrated  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  the  U.N.  appears  to  be 
degenerative  into  downright  mischief- 
making.  Since  the  publication  of  the  edi- 
torial, which  I  am  submitting  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record, 
further  steps  have  been  taken  by  U.N. 
officials  which  directly  refute  the  actions 
of  its  Security  Council.  For  instance,  the 
U.N.  continues  to  rail  at  discrimination 
against  blacks,  and  there  are  grounds  for 
these  comments.  However,  the  U.N.  com- 
pletely ignores  discrimination  against 
whites  and  Asiatics  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  worse.  In  view  of  the 
weakness  of  the  organization,  the  Con- 
gress should  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  fiscal  support  which  is  being 
given  to  the  U.N.  and  require  a  cut  in 
operating  costs  or  insure  that  other  na- 
tions pay  a  more  realistic  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  organization. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  for  What? 
(By  Howard  Fllegerj 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  itngainly  and 
Ineffective  giant  \^hose  very  name  is  a  contra- 
diction:  the  United  Nations. 

Recent  appearances  before  Its  General  As- 
sembly by  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Moscow's  Andrei  Groniyko  have  put  the  U.N. 
back  in  the  news.  So  it  seems  appropriate  to 
reexamine  what  it  is — and  is  not. 

lliere  must  be  millions  of  people  who  have 
forgotten — If  they  ever  knew — that  the  first 
duty    assigned    the    United    Nations    by    its 


founding  Charter  Is  to  "maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

The  record  shows  it  can  do  neither.  It  also 
shows  nobody  really  expects  It  to  do  so. 

So  Is  It  worth  the  price?  Many  Americans 
must  be  asking  that  question,  because  tJJS. 
taxpayers  are  the  principal  financial  angela 
of  the  organization.  Most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers-including the  Soviet  Union — never  pay 
fullv  their  share  of  the  annual  budget. 

Of  the  nearly  11.8  billion  dollars  spent  by 
the  U.N.  from  its  birth  through  last 
autumn — the  lastest  official  figures  avail- 
able—we contributed  4.7  billion.  For  years 
the  U.S.  paid  roughly  a  third  of  the  regular 
budget.  Our  share  dropped  to  25  per  cent 
this  year,  but  Its  still  twice  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

Of  the  135  members  of  the  U.N..  92  owe 
204  million  dollars  in  back  dues.  The  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  two  Soviet  Republics  of  Byelorussia 
and  the  Ukraine  are  110  million  dollars  in 
arrears.  France  is  the  largest  of  the  non- 
Communist  nations  in  default.  It  owes  22.4 
million. 

There  is  more  to  the  story  than  financial 
neglect.  Tlie  faUure  of  U.  N.  units  on  Cyprus 
to  stop  the  fighting  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  troops  In  July  has  revived  old 
doubts  about  the  entire  concept  of  using 
international  armed  forces  to  keep  the  peace. 

A  U.  N.  force  has  been  on  Cj-prus  since 
1964  to  prevent  violence  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots.  Yet.  when  the  crunch 
came,  it  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
mandate  to  do  anything  effective.  Vastly 
outnumbered,  It  was  powerless  to  stop  the 
conflict  between  the  Greek  Cyprlot  national 
guard  and  the  invading  Turks.  At  one  point, 
the  U.  N.  force — composed  of  troops  from 
seven  nations — was  under  orders  not  to  fire 
back,  even  in  self-defense. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  U.  N.  troops  cannot  prevent  bloodshed 
if  either  of  the  two  opposing  sides  In  a  con- 
flict is  bent  on  violence.  MaJ.  Gen.  Prem 
Chand,  a  retired  Indian  Army  officer  who 
commands  U.  N.  troops  on  Cyprus,  told  a 
news  conference  not  long  ago: 

"We  can  do  nothing  more  than  the  par- 
ties are  willing  to  have  us  do." 

What  It  all  adds  up  to  Is  this : 

Those  who  used  to  worry  that  the  United 
Nations  would  develop  Into  a  "super-gov- 
ernment"— a  powerful,  global  bureaucracy 
with  control  over  everybody,  Americans 
Included — can  take  comfort  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  U.  N.  just  Isn't  up  to  it. 

In  practice,  the  organization  Is  no  more 
effective  than  the  concerted  will  of  the 
majority  of  its  members.  And  there  is  no 
such   majority.   So  nothing  really  happens. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  U.  N.  was 
hailed  as  the  "town  meeting  of  the  world." 
But  It  isn't  even  regarded  as  a  good  de- 
bating society  nowadays.  Some  nations  use 
It  as  a  launching  pad  for  self-serving 
propaganda.  Others  simply  Ignore  It  and  go 
on   about  their  business. 

No  wonder  that.  In  a  day  when  Govern- 
ment spending  is  a  real  concern,  questions 
are  being  raised  in  Washington  about  U.  S. 
financing  for  the  United  Nations.  Granted 
that  when  federal  budgets  soar  above  300 
billion  dollars  a  year,  the  nearly  60  million 
the  U.  S.  is  assessed  for  the  U.  N.  in  1974- 
75  doesn't  sound  like  much.  But  It  Is  a  lot 
more  than  other  nations  spend  on  the  world 
organization.  Most  of  them  don't  even  pay 
what  they  owe. 


SOMEBODY'S  WHALE  OF  A  BONER? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Rifleman  for  November  1974  carried  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Somebody's  Whale  of 


a  Boner?"  There  have  been  many  in- 
stances which  indicate  a  lack  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  administration  of  the 
1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act.  The  pub- 
lic Is  tired  of  bureaucracy  in  general  and 
particularly  impatient  with  bumbling 
bureaucracy.  The  editorial  speaks  for 
itself.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  act. 

I  submit  the  editorial  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record. 

Somebody's  Whai-e  of  a  Boner? 

After  the  1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act 
took  effect,  custodians  of  a  decommissioned 
World  War  II  battleship,  maintamed  as  a 
museum,  were  disconcerted  to  find  Federal 
agents  eyeing  the  battleship's  huge  16"  guns. 
For  what?  Why,  possible  violation  of  the  gun 
control  law. 

Although  the  battleship  with  Its  muted 
cannon  was  cleared  of  all  suspicion  of  law- 
breaking,  zealous  agents  later  swooped  down 
on  the  Yale  University  campus  to  seize  a 
World  War  I  French  75  mm.  field  piece  out- 
side an  old  ROTO  building.  A  government 
spokesman  solemnly  asserted  "we  would  be 
derelict  In  ovu:  duty"  under  GCA68  to  Ignore 
the  presumably  sinister  threat  of  the  gun's 
rusty  muzzle.  Just  what  wrong-doing  this 
1920  gift  from  France  to  Yale  might  have 
committed  was  never  clear.  Yet  Yale  barely 
won  that  one  by  a  goal-line  stand  against 
bureaucracy. 

Despite  the  absurdity  of  such  harassing 
performances,  they  appear  to  be  increasing 
in  several  otherwise  sane  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment programs. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Pennsylvania  collector  of 
American  Indian  artifacts  was  charged  with 
violating  a  1972  act  to  protect  eagles  by 
selling  two  eagle-feathered  war  bonnets  from 
the  1800's  to  Federal  undercover  agents. 
They  raided  his  home  and  seized  valuable 
items  Including  supposed  Custer  massacre 
relics.  To  get  back  his  collection,  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  had  to  plead  guilty  and  pay  a  $500 
fine.  (The  American  Rifleman.  April,  1974, 
p.  17.) 

A  U.S  prosecutor  hailed  this  victory  as  the 
start  of  an  "Intenslfled  Federal  program 
aimed  at  eliminating  the  Illegal  traffic  in 
eagle  feathers." 

In  the  application  of  the  1973  Endangered 
Species  Act,  in  Itself  a  well-Intended  piece  of 
legislation,  there  are  growing  indications  of 
overzealousness.  The  act  was  passed  to  shield 
wildlife,  fish  and  plants  "facing  extinction." 
It  prohibits  the  interstate  or  foreign  sale  of 
"8Uiy  part,  product  ...  or  the  dead  body  or 
parts  thereof"  of  any  endangered  species. 
Violators  can  be  fined  up  to  $20,000  per  of- 
fense. That  is  a  heavier  fine  than  the  penalty 
for  some  very  grave  crimes. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  now  de%'elops.  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  fails  to  exempt  antiques 
fashioned  out  of  long-dead  whales,  tortoises, 
bird  feathers  or  the  like.  Overnight,  sale  of  a 
family  heirloom  of  this  nature  which  has 
been  held  for  generations  can  lead  to  Federal 
charges. 

The  National  Maritime  Fisheries  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  protecting 
eight  species  of  whales  under  the  act.  has 
ruled  that  artistic  scrimshaw  and  early  Amer- 
ican artifacts  made  of  whalebone  cannot  law- 
fully be  sold  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. This  Interpretation  would  Imply  ti><it 
Congress,  in  the  year  1973,  belatedly  took  the 
side  of  Moby  Dick,  the  great  white  whale, 
against  Captain  Ahab  and  all  harpooners. 
Somehow,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  was 
concerned  with  saving  surviving  whales 
rather  than  with  the  bones  of  long-dead  ones. 

Next,  U.S.  Cust'-ms  agents  directed  Vlce- 
Pre-sident-designate  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
send  back  to  a  London  auction  bouse  a  Vic- 
torian cabinet  containing  35  stuffed  bU-ds 
that  he  had  bought  there  recently.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, hiifiself  a  conservationist,  had  no  idea 
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that  stuffed  birds  which  twltterM  their  last 
la  the  past  century  are  now  tMUohed  uiuler  a 
Federal  law  Intended  to  save  live  ouea. 

In  an  age  when  only  a  small  percentage  of 
actual  criminals  are  convicted  of  crime,  when 
a  murderer  doUig  life  is  picked  up  In  Waah- 
ington.  D.C.,  with  a  sawed-<^  shotgun  wbila 
about  to  board  a  New  York  City  train  on 
"recreational  leave,"  when  permia&lveneas  and 
law  violation  run  rampant,  most  we  risk 
tattering  the  last  shreds  of  re8jj)ect  for  the 
law  by  making  heavy-handed  arrests  over 
such  things  as  antique  eagle  feathers  and 
century-old  whalebone? 

If  the  enforcement  agencies  have  no  ap- 
propriate answer.  Congress  should  by  amend- 
ment provide  one. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENdE  DAY 

<Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  observance  of  that  historic 
event  56  years  ago  when  the  people  of 
Latvia  declared  their  independence.  To- 
day also  marks  that  occasion  when 
Latvian  people,  including  Americans  of 
Latvian  origin,  take  time  to  consider  the 
hopes  for  freedom  which  remain  alive  in 
the  people  of  Latvia  who  have  experi- 
enced years  of  oppression  as  resident  of 
a  captive  nation. 

The  Stalin  years  have  not  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  bums  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Latvins  and  one 
day  those  hopes  for  freedom  will  win  in- 
dependence once  again  for  the  Latvian 
people.  In  the  meantime  it  is  essential 
that  we  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free 
nation  not  forset  those  who  are  less  for- 
timate.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  stop  and 
consider  their  problems  and  hopes.  It  is 
essential  tliat  v,'e  mold  our  own  foreign 
policy  in  a  way  wliich  recognizes  their 
rights  to  freedom  as  well  as  our  own. 

In  this  era  of  detente  it  is  particularly 
important  that  we  remember  oar  Latvian 
friends.  As  our  own  President  prepares 
for  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  Congress  speak  out  on  be- 
half of  those  held  captive  and  make  clear 
to  all  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them 
and  that  we  will  not  forget  them  in  the 
name  of  detente  or  for  any  other  conces- 
sion. The  feelings  of  the  House  are  clear 
as  we  join  in  observing  the  5Sfh  anniver- 
sary of  Latvian  Independexice.  j 


HERMAN  EBELING  HONORED 

I  Mr.  ADDABBO  a?ked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1974,  Herman  Ebeling  of  St.  Al- 
bans, Queens,  N.Y.,  was  honored  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  as  Long  Island 
Area  Director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews.  Tliose  of  us 
whom  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Herman  Ebeling  know  his  di.stin- 
yuished  career  of  service  to  the  cau.se  of 
ijocial  justice  and  brotherhood  more  than 
earned  him  tliis  recognition  by  his 
friends  in  Queens  and  Long  Island. 

We  will  miss  the  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation of  Herman  Ebeling  but  we  wish 
him  well  on  his  retirement.  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 


the  announcement  of  the  evening  of  trib- 
ute to  Herman  Ebeling: 

Fabewtll  to  Herman  Ebkliito 

Hwman  Ebeling  of  St.  Albana,  Long  Island 
Area  Director  of  the  Katlonal  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  wUl  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  "An  Evening  of  Tribute  Upon  His 
Retirement  fix>m  NCCJ  and  America"  on 
Wednesday,  October  30,  at  Holiday  Inn. 
Hempstead.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  Mary  L.  Chirchlow  of  South  Ozone  Park, 
Queens  Director  of  the  NCCJ,  who  stated  that 
the  event  is  being  sponsored  by  a  committee 
of  members  and  friends  of  NCCJ  on  Long 
Island.  The  Dinner  Chairman  is  Thomas  J. 
Poole  of  Hallen  Construction  Company,  Is- 
land Park,  and  member  of  the  NCCJ  Board 
of  Directors. 

"I  am  happy  and  honored  to  serve  as  din- 
ner chairman  at  this  occasion",  Tom  Poole 
said  in  accepting  his  responsibility.  "To  me, 
this  is  the  most  deserving  tribute  to  be  given 
on  Long  Island.  Herman  Ebeling,  through 
the  NCCJ,  has  tolled  here  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades, rendering  services  in  the  field  of 
human  relations  for  the  NYC  Police  Depart- 
ment, Nassau  County  Police  Department, 
Suffolk  County  Police  Department,  Adelphl 
University,  NYC  School  System  and  School 
Systems  on  Long  Island,  communities  and 
organizations.  These  services  are  performed 
without  charge.  He  has  bestowed  numerous 
awards  upon  men  and  women  representing 
Uie.se  organizations  throughout  Queens, 
Nassaii  and  Suffolk.  Herman  Ebeling  was 
very  seldom  rewarded — or  even  thanked.  This 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  say 
"Thank  you,  Herman"." 

Dr.  Ebellng's  Curriculum  Vitae  reads  like 
"Who"s  Who  In  Internatloruil  Human  Rela- 
tions and  Diplomacy"".  Born  In  Germany  In 
190S.  he  left  m  1833  as  a  political  refugee 
for  Prance,  because  he  would  not  live  under 
the  Hitler  Regime  whose  nationalism.  anti- 
Semitism  and  general  contempt  of  human 
values  were  fundamentally  abhorrent  to  his 
Kantian  ethics  that  "human  beings  are  ends 
in  them.selves  and  of  infinite  value  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color". 

After  the  defeat  of  France  by  the  Nazis, 
he  fled  to  the  United  States  and  served  In 
the  U.S.  Army,  volunteering  for  the  0£.S. 
and  achieving  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Dr.  Ebeling  Joined  NCCJ  In  1950  and  rep- 
resented it  in  Europe,  developing  NCCJ  coun- 
terparts and  Introducing  "Woche  der 
Bruederlichkeit"'  (Brotherhood  Week)  in 
Germany.  He  was  director  of  NCJ  In  the 
CaroUnas,  l955-fi8.  and  has  been  the  Long 
Island  Area  director  until  now. 

"Herman  Ebellng's  has  been  a  life  of  strug- 
gle— a  life  of  aspiration"',  Mrs.  Chrlchlow  re- 
marked. "His  dream  is  that  one  day  we  will 
live  in  a  world  of  International  brotherhood, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  respect.  Justice  and 
amity,  one  for  another — since  in  his  words, 
'human  beings  across  the  continents  are  in- 
terdependent for  their  very  survival".  Al- 
though he  will  be  living  In  another  part  of 
the  world"",  Mrs.  Chriclilow  continued,  "we 
all  know  that  Hernaan  Edeling  wUl  be  for- 
ever creative,  thinking,  emoting,  writing. 
planning,  helping  and  Improving  mankind." 

Dr.  Ebeliug  is  Adjunct  Professor  of  Human 
Relations  at  Adelphl  University  and  has  ap- 
peared in  "Who's  Who  in  the  East"  since 
1972.  He  Is  married  to  the  former  Gretel 
Rose  Puchs;  they  have  one  daughter,  Jean- 
nette,  sufferUig  from  Cerebral  Palsy  and  now 
In  an  institution  in  Germany. 


PREPARING  A  DIRECTORY  OF 
FEDERAL  DATA  BANKS  CONTAIN- 
ING PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  basic  to  my 
5-year  effort  to  establish  privacy  stand- 
ards for  all  Federal  agencies  has  been 
the  requirement  that  a  directory  of  data 
banks  be  published  and  available  to  the 
general  public.  Provisions  to  this  effect 
were  part  of  the  bipartisan  measure 
wliich  Congressman  Goldwatkr  and  I 
introduced  in  April.  Most  regrettably, 
H.R.  16373  as  reported  contains  no  spe- 
cific provision  for  the  publication  of  a 
directory  of  the  existence  and  character 
of  personal  systems  of  records  in  the 
executive  branch.  This  can  be  remedied 
by  minor  changes  to  the  agency  notice 
and  rule  requirements  sections  of  the 
bill. 

The  present  agency  requirements  sim- 
ply call  for  the  annual  noticing  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  systems  of  personal  rec- 
ords together  with  important  particulars 
about  the  location,  categories  of  infor- 
mation, purpose,  policies,  practices  ad- 
dress and  procedures  for  notification  and 
access.  "Under  agency  rules,  all  rules 
promulgated  to  csu-ry  out  tlie  require- 
ments of  the  act.  In  compliance  with 
section  553  of  title  5  on  rulemaking  and 
public  comment,  must  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  made  available 
to  the  public.  This  language  fails  to  re- 
quire the  publication  of  the  character 
of  each  personal  register  with  these 
rules.  Therefore  the  public  would  not 
have  any  indication  as  to  the  different 
information  systems  to  which  they  refer. 

I  understand  there  have  been  objec- 
tions to  an  annual  catalog  of  data  banks 
by  persons  who  claim  It  would  be  an  un- 
wieldy series  of  volumes.  If  a  separate 
publication  for  agency  rules  were  pro- 
duced there  would  be  two  extensive  doc- 
uments. Convenience,  uniformity,  and 
likelihood  of  the  general  public's  use  of 
this  information  would  be  impaired.  The 
co.st  might  be  prohibitive.  As  far  as  I 
know  the  so-called  unworkability  fac- 
tor, duplication,  and  cost  are  the  only 
OMB  reasons  for  opposing  a  directory. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  true  operating 
situation,  the  mechanics  of  preparing 
and  publishing  such  directories,  I  have 
consulted  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Register.  Strangely,  mine  was  the  first  in- 
quiry from  Congress  about  how  to  sort 
out  these  questions  and  see  that  H.R. 
16373  is  written  in  a  prudent,  clear  form. 
These  discussions  provided  me  with  sev- 
eral important  conclusions: 

First.  An  annual  directory  is  not  nec- 
essary once  the  basic  catalog  is  pub- 
lished, after  that  annual  updatings  can 
be  printed  to  list  changes  in  registers  or 
note  totally  new  ones. 

Second.  The  language  providing  for 
agency  notice  requires  so  much  detail  on 
procedures  for  access  and  notification, 
policies  for  storage  and  practices  over 
such  things  as  disposal  of  records,  that 
this  overlaps  significantly  into  the  rule- 
making area.  It  would  be  Impractical  to 
.separate  the  notice  requirement  and 
agency  rules  requirement,  therefore  they 
should  be  printed  in  the  Federal  Register 
concurrently  and  published  in  a  directory 
in  similar  form. 

Tliird.  For  the  original  implementation 
of  reporting  requirements,  it  would  be 
wise  to  Involve  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Reports  composed  of 
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the  Archivist,  Attorney  General,  Public 
Printer  with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register  serving  as  its  secretary.  This 
committee  could  prepare  a  model  notice 
Awd  mle  formats  for  the  agencies  thus 
helping  to  assure  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency in  presentation.  Experience  with 
the  reports  requirement  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  proves  that  a  mean- 
ingful public  document  will  need  expert 
advice  by  the  officials  represented  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time  for  cor- 
rective amendments  to  be  prepared  so  an 
efficient  and  economical  Directory  of  Fed- 
eral Data  Banks  will  be  required  in  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  I  am  working  on 
technical  changes  and  would  welcome 
advice  and  assistance  from  concerned 
colleagues.  We  cannot  succeed  in  pro- 
tecting privacy  with  a  code  of  fair  In- 
formation practices  which  does  not  call 
for  a  publlcally  available  directory  of 
personal  registers. 


CLYDE  JORDAN 


(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  Mr.  Clyde  Jordan  of  East 
St.  Louis,  m.,  has  been  selected  for  in- 
clusion in  volume  n  of  the  International 
Who's  Who  in  Community  Sei-vice 
scheduled  for  publication  in  1975. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  a  distinguished  news- 
paper publisher  and  government  leader 
in  East  St.  Louis.  This  well  deserved  trib- 
ute is  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Jordan's 
many  endeavors  to  improve  his  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Clyde 
Jordan  has  been  honored  in  tliis  fash- 
ion. He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
young  people  of  East  St.  Louis.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  East  St.  Louis  Monitor  concern- 
ing his  award. 

Jordan  in  International  "Who's  Who"' 

Monitor  publisher  Clyde  C.  Jordan  was 
notified  this  week  of  his  selection  for  inclu- 
sion hi  Volvune  H  of  the  International  Who's 
Who  In  Conununity  Service  scheduled  to  be 
published  in  1975. 

In  a  letter  from  the  publishers,  headquar- 
tered In  London,  England,  Jordan  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  recommended  by  a 
number  of  sources  for  biographical  and  pic- 
torial inclusion  In  what  was  described  as  the 
only  illustrated  Who's  Who  in  the  world 
covering  the  field  of  community  service. 

The  International  Who's  Who  In  Com- 
munity Service  is  printed  in  English  and 
recognizes,  internationally,  the  work  of  men 
and  women  engaged  within  the  spheres  of 
regional  and  local  government,  public  wel- 
fare; medicine;  education;  the  arts;  the 
sciences;  the  church;  leisure  (including 
sports);   conservation;   community  life,  etc. 

The  publishers  said  the  volume  will  be 
circulated  to  major  libraries  and  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

Jordan  is  already  listed  in  a  number  of 
.American  biographical  publications,  and  is 
tl^e  first  and  only  native  East  Louisan  to 
be  included  in  Who's  Who  In  America.  He 
was  Included  in  the  1972-73  edition  and  is 
also  listed  In  the  1974-75  volume. 

In  addition  to  publishing  Tlie  Monitor, 
Jordan  is  Supervisor  of  East  St.  Louis  Town- 
ship, a  member  of  East  St   Louis  School  Dis- 


trict 189  Board  of  Education,  a  member  of 
the  East  Side  Health  District,  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  Elks  (IBPOEW)  Ilimols-  Wiscon- 
sin States  Association,  Grand  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  Elks  Grand  Lodge, 
and  an  officer  and/or  member  of  over  40 
other  organizations. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unamimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  indefinitely,  for  recovery  from 
surgery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abdnor  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  1  hour,  November  19, 
1974. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuNTER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  mlnutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  5  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 19. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  In  two 
instances,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abdnor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Findlev  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Miller  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GUNTER> ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  15 
Instsmces. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Ml'.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Denholm. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by 
extending  Its  coverage  and  effectuating  its 
enforcement; 

H.R.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  increases 
In  appropriation  ceUlng  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  unite  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  addi- 
tional costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  tlie  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  October  17,  1974  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles. 

H.R.  13157.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clara  Barton  National  His- 
toric Site.  Md.;  John  Day  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  In- 
dian Villages  National  Historic  Site,  N.  Dak.; 
Springfield  Armory  National  Historic  Site. 
Mass.:  Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historic 
Site,  Ala.;  Martin  Van  Buren  National  His- 
toric Site,  NY.;  and  Sewall-Belmont  House 
National  Historic  Site,  W.^shlngton.  D.C.; 
and  for  other  purposes; 
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H.R.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Laloor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
by  extending  Its  coverage  and  effectuating 
iis  enforcement. 

H.R.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  botindary 
chr.n^jes  In  certain  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  addi- 
tional costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purpo6e.s; 

H.R.  1573G.  An  act  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  protjram.?,  and  for  othpr  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  1167.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fi.'cal  year  197S,  and  for  otiier  p-urposes. 


ADJOURNMENT! 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ad.)oum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  19,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communicaUoiis  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2879.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  12471,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  amendments,  which  would  elim- 
inate the  basis  for  his  veto  of  the  act  If 
adopted;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2880.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  President  Determinations 
No.  75-6.  finding  aud  determining  that  it 
is  in  the  national  iuterest  of  the  United 
States  to  make  an  agreement  for  agricultural 
commodities  with  Efeypt,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 103(d)(3)  and  (4)  of  Public  Law  83- 
480:  and  No.  75-7.  finding  that  It  is  In  the 
national  Interest  lo  make  such  an  agreement 
with  Syria,  pursuant  to  section  103(d)  (3)  of 
the  act,  and  determining  and  certifying  that 
It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  waive  the 
reatrlcticns  of  section  620(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  za  they  may  apply 
to  such  an  agreement,  pursuant  to  section 
410  of  Ptibllc  Law  83-480;  to  the  ComnUtte* 
on  Agriculture. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  fiftli  annual  report 
on  Deportment  of  Agriculture  information 
and  technical  assistance  to  small  communi- 
ties and  less  populated  ai«as,  covering  fiscal 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  901(d)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-524  (42  U.S.C.  3122(d)  J;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2882.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  national  reforestation  needs  as  oX  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  Public  Law  82-421 ;  to  the  iCcmmittee 
on  .^'^rlcnlture. 

2883.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting,  notice  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  exercise  his  authority  to  determliie 
that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  perm.L  the  u.se  ai  fuiids  for 
the  clearance  of  a  marine  minefield  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  near  Port  Said,  Egypt, 
pursuant  to  section  1 1 1  of  Public  Law  93  240; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

C884.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Maangement  and  Budget.  E.necuth-o  Office  of 
tlie  President,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
19'." 3  report  on  recl.srions  and  deferrals  for 
t;.e  iYionth  of  November  1974,  pursuant  to 
S":(-:..i  1011  r.f  r!-.'>  rontie.s-'l-niil^udg.  t  r.nd 


Impoundment  Control  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
344);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2886.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Nfanagement  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  Preeldent,  ti^nsmlttirg  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration for  Readjustment  Benefits  for  fiscal 
year  1975  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  sr.pple- 
mental  estimates  of  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  865(e)  (2)1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2886.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  receipts  and  di&uursemeuts  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  military  supplies,  equipment, 
and  material,  and  for  expenses  involving  tlie 
production  of  Itimber  and  timber  products, 
pursuant  to  section  712  of  Public  Law  93-238: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2887.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate, and  under  the  German  Offset  Agree- 
ment for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  819  of  Public  Law 
93-437;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2888.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  ntimber  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the  Army 
General  Staff  on  September  30,  1974,  pur- 
suant to  10  VS.C.  3031(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2S30.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  nego- 
tiated contracts  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, test  or  research  work,  and  Industrial 
mobilization  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense,  covering  the  period  April-Septem- 
ber, 1974,  pur-suant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2890.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2891.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief.  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  noUce  of  the  Intention  of 
the  Department  of  the  Na^-y  to  donate  cer- 
tain (njrplu.<»  property  to  the  Hawaiian  Rail- 
way Society,  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  pursuant  to 
10  use.  7545;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2892.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  during 
the  qtiarter  ended  September  30,  1974,  pur- 
suant to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  a.<?  amended  (50  DSC. 
App.  2281(h)  (:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3893.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  on  tlie  stockpiling  r.f  strategic 
and  critical  materials,  covering  t'le  period 
ended  June  30.  1974.  ptirsuant  to  -section  4 
of  Public  Law  117,  76th  Congress,  as  ;;'nended 
(60  U.S.C.  98cJ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2894.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmlttlDc  the  annual  report  on  the  en- 
forcement of  title  U  (Extortionate  Credit 
Tr.^usactluna)  of  the  Cousimier  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1968,  covering  fiscal  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  .section  203  of  Public  Law  90- 
321:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
lency. 

28i»5  A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. tran.smittlng  a  report  on  export  ad- 
ministration lor  the  first  quarter  of  1974, 
parsup.iit  to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2409  j;  to 
the  Commitfee  on  Banking  and  Cuiren.  y. 


2896.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) 
troiusmittiag  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procuremeiit  from  small  and  other 
bttsfness  firms  for  July-August,  1974,  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

2897.  A  letter  from  the  President  ar.d 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  tlie  United 
States  trausmlttUig  the  Bank's  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  section 
9  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  635gl;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2898.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transinlttlng  the 
annual  report  for  1974  on  the  Departments 
poverty-related  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  pursuant  to  section  232(b)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  as  amended  (42 
US.C.  2825 ib)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2899.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  general  regula- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2900.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  additional  crl- 
teria  for  selection  of  appUcatlons  under 
the  program  of  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation curriculum  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2901.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mltUng  notice  of  proposed  regulations  cov- 
ering the  scope,  general  definitions,  ap- 
plication procedures,  and  allowable  educa- 
tional costs  for  the  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2902.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  traii.<> 
mltting  noUce  of  proposed  criteria  for  fiscal 
year  1975  foreign  language  aud  area  studies 
fellowships,  pur.<!uant  to  section  431(d)(1) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2903.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  additional  fund- 
ing criteila  for  reviewing  fiscal  year  1975 
applications  for  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grant,  college  work-study,  and 
national  direct  student  loan  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provlslon.s  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2904.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  transmit- 
ting notice  of  proposed  regulations  and 
guidelines  governing  the  Program  of  Grants 
for  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions, 
authorized  under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation .^ct  of  1965.  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provision  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2905.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  tran.smittlng 
notice  of  proposed  regulations  and  guidelines 
governing  the  financial  .tssistance  for  the 
college  library  resources  program,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  uu  Education  aud  Labor. 

2906.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Coueres'lonal  Relations,  traus- 
n.itlina  a  copy-  of  Prt<:idcnlial  Ucterri;:iii;ion 
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No.  75-3,  that  the  suspension  of  tlie  provi- 
sions of  section  6  of  Pulblc  Law  93-448,  sec- 
tion 505<d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  sections  3(c)  and 
3(d)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended,  in  the  case  of  Turkey  will  further 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  93-448;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2907.  A  letter  from  the  Assibtant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No,  75-4.  waiving  the  provisions  of  section 
3(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended,  insofar  as  they  relate  to  sales, 
credits  or  guarantees  to  a  foreign  country, 
pursuant  to  that  section  (22  U.S.C.  2753 (b)  ] ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2908.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  on  the  pro- 
gyamlng  and  obligation  of  International  nar- 
cotics control  funds  during  the  period  ended 
September  30,  1974,  pursuant  to  section  481 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2291(b)(1)];  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2909.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  major  Items  of  excess 
military  equipment  programed  during  the 
month  of  August  for  delivery  on  a  grant 
basis,  m  addition  to  those  previously  re- 
ported for  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  theForeign  Military  Sales  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2321b(d)];  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2910.  A  letter  from  the  Asslstivnt  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  assl.stance-relBted  funds 
obligated  for  Cambodia  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section 
655(f)  of  the'Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2415(f)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2911.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  for 
the  period  ended  September  30,  1974,  on  the 
programing  and  obligation  of  contingency 
funds,  pursuant  to  section  451(b)  of  the  For- 
eign A-ssistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  2261  (b)  ] ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2912.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treatie."^,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2913.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  asree- 
ments,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2914.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  calendar  year  1973,  together 
with  the  1973  annual  repoit  of  the  Mlcrone- 
slan  Claims  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2915.  A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman.  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  transmitting 
the  first  annual  report  of  ttie  Board,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)(8)  of  Public  Law  93-129;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2916.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export -Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States:  transmit  ting  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee  and  insurance  transactions  sup- 
ported by  Eumbank  to  Yugoslavia.  Roma- 
nia, the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Poland  during  August, 
1074:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2917.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans   Affairs,   transmitting   a   report   on 


the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Adnunistratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  UjS.C. 
514(d)];  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2918.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  azuiucU  report  of 
the  U.S.  Government  Comptroller  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant 
to  section  17(h)  of  Public  Law  83-517,  as 
amended  (48  U£.C.  1599(h)];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2919.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  Grand  River  Band 
of  Ottawa  Judgment  funds  awarded  in 
docket  No.  40-K  before  the  Indian  Claims 
C-ommission,  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of 
PuJjlic  Law  93-184;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2920.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  in  Docket  No.  218  to  the  Cow- 
litz Trilse  of  Indians  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  pursuant  to  section  2(a) 
of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Interior  aud  Insular  Affairs. 

2921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  in  docket  No.  263  to  the  Ki- 
kiallus  Tribe  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  ou  Interior  and 
lusular  Affairs. 

2922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  lor 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgm.ent 
funds  awarded  in  docket  No.  294  to  the 
Lower  Skagit  Tribe  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  pttrstiant  to  section  2(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ir.terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2923.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1974  on  receipts  and  ex- 
pendittires  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  Public  Law  83-212 
[43  U.S.C.  1343];  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2924.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  descriptions  of 
nine  projects  tentatively  selected  for  fund- 
ing tlirough  grants,  contracts,  and  matching 
or  other  arrangements  with  educational  in- 
stitutions, private  foundations  or  other  In- 
stitutions, and  with  private  firms,  pursuant 
to  section  200(b)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  [42  U.S.C.  1961b(b)l; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2925.  A  letter  from  the  As.'slstant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments until  January  1,  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2926.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A-sslstant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Scientific 
Associates,  Inc.,  Canta  Monica,  Calif,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Development  of  Per- 
cussive Water  Jets,"  pursuant  to  section  1(d) 
of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Comniittee  on 
InteriCHT  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2927.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  loan  application  and  project  proposal 
from  the  Gering  Irrigation  District  of  Ge- 
ring,  Nebr..  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  tlie 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956.  as 
fimended  (43  U.S.C.  422d(c)];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


2928.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  CommlBsioci  In  docket 
No.  186,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Co.- 
vllle  Reservation  as  the  representative  of  the 
Joseph  Baud  of  the  Kez  Peroe  Tribe;  Cbarle-> 
E.  Williams,  Joseph  Bedthunder  and  Harry 
Ovk'hi,  as  tiie  representatives  of  the  Joseph 
Baud  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tril>e;  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  as 
successor  to  th>i  claims  of  the  Joxph  Ban'l 
of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Plaintiffs,  v.  thr 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant,  piu- 
suaut  to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  (25  U.S.C.  70t];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2929.  A  letter  from  the  Chatrman,  Indiar'. 
Claims  Commission;  transmitting  tlie  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docke-; 
No.  350-F.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Port  Bertbold  Heservatton,  et  »1..  Plaintifl:- 
V.  The  United  States  of  America.  Defendani. 
pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commialon  Act  (25  U.S.C.  7()t(;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ACairs. 

2930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  marihuana  and 
health,  pursuant  to  section  502  of  Public  Lav^' 
91-296  (21  U.8.C.  187):  to  the  Commit t«e  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2931.  A  tetter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Energy  Admimstration,  trwnwmittint; 
a  report  covering  the  period  July-Septeml»er. 
1974,  on  imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fue; 
oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  natural  gu-s 
and  coal;  domestic  reserves  and  prodnctioa  oi 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal:  refinery  ac- 
tivities, and  inventories,  pursuant  to  section 
11(c)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-319;  to  the  Oon.- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

2932.  A  letter  from  the  Chainaan.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  oi 
publications  entitled  Gas  Turbine  Electric 
Plant  Construction  Cost  and  Annual  Pro- 
duction Expenses,  1972  and  Sales  by  Pro- 
ducers of  Natural  Gas  to  Interstate  Plpeliut' 
Companies.  1972;  to  the  Cotmnittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

2933.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  206  cf 
the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

29S4.  A  letter  tram  tiie  Vice  President  for 
Oovemment  and  Public  Affairs.  Xatioiial 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  rejDort  for  t±ie  month  of  September. 
1974,  on  the  average  number  of  passenger., 
per  day  on  board  each  train  operated,  arid 
the  on-time  performance  at  the  final  dest:- 
nation  of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and 
by  railnsad,  pursuant  to  section  906  ax  Si 
of  the  Bail  Passenger  Serrtoe  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2935.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  NatioJipl 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmi'- 
ting  the  financial  report  of  the  corporstjoi' 
for  the  month  of  July.  1974,  pursuant  t<i 
section  308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Sen'ice  Act  of  1970.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

2938.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  Railway  Association,  transmitting  Xkw 
first  annual  report  of  the  Association,  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  sectior. 
202(e)  of  Public  Law  SS-236;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  end  Foreign  Commerce. 

2937.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commispion. 
transmitting  the  second  annual  report  cr 
the  Commission,  covering  fiscal  year  1B74. 
purstiant  to  section  27(j)  of  Public  Law  92- 
673:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Poreitn  Commeroe. 

2938.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Preside:. c 
concerning  the  Commissiosrs  fiscal  year  1973 
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appropriations  request,  pursuant  to  section 
27  (k)  (1)  of  Public  Law  92-573;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2939.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting .supplementary  materials  on  the 
C>mm!sslon's  fiscal  year  1976  budget  adden- 
tium,  pursuant  to  section  27(k)  (1)  of  Public 
Law  92-573;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2040.  A  letter  from  the  ChPirman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting technical  materials  concerning  the 
Commission's  1976  budget  requests  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
ftgeraent  and  Budget,  pursuant  to  section 
27(k)  (1)  of  Public  Law  92-573;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2941.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  Conunlsslon's  budget 
.submission  for  the  transition  period  June  30 
through  September  30,  1976,  pursuant  to 
section  27(k)(l)  of  Public  Law  92-573;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2942.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  comments  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  concern- 
ing Presidential  action  on  S.  355,  pursuant  to 
.section  27  (k)  (2)  of  Public  Law  92-573;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2943.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fi.scal  year  1973,  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  522;  to  the  Connniitee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

2944.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  J;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2945.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlgiatlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  |8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  (b));  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2946.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(d)(6)  of  the  act  (8  U  S.C.  1182td) 
(6)1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2947.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jusitce,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  |8  U.S.C. 
1254(c)  (1)1:  to  the  Commliee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2948.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Ciiairmaii,  National  Conference  on  Citizen- 
ship, transmitting  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Conference  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2949.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's accounts  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1974,  pursuant  to  section  16  of 
Public  Law  81  5<)5;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


2950.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  program 
of  research  and  development  in  Improved 
fishing  methods  and  gear  designed  to  reduce 
the  incidental  taking  of  marine  mammals 
in  commercial  fishing  operations,  pursuant 
to  section  111(a)  of  Public  Law  92-522  (16 
U.S.C.  1381(a)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2951.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
12rh  annual  report  of  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  section  208  of  Public  Law  835,  74th 
Congress  (46  U.S.C.  1118|;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting a  report  on  Crescent  City  Harbor, 
Calif.,  requested  by  a  Resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represen- 
tlves,  adopted  July  31,  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2953.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alteration  to  the  Courthouse  and 
Federal  Office  Building  in  Blnghamton,  N.Y., 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2954.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, tran.^mittlng  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental, 
test  or  research  work,  or  indtistrlal  mcbillza- 
tion  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense, 
covering  the  period  January-June,  1974, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2955.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
t'oa,  transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal 
year  1974  on  NASA  grants  for  the  support  of 
scientific  research,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  85-934  [42  U.S.C.  1893);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2956.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  enable  exporters  to  obtain  a  refund 
of  manufacturers'  excise  taxes  in  certain 
cases  wliere  the  articles  are  exported  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, or  importers  of  the  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Received   From   the   Comptroli.fr    General 

2957.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  review 
of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  deferrals  of 
budget  authority  contained  In  the  message 
from  the  President  dated  October  4,  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of  Public  Law 
93-344;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2958.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  failure  of  the  President  to  trans- 
mit a  special  message  with  respect  to  reserv- 
ing or  deferring  budget  authority,  pursuant 
to  section  1016(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2959.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  September  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  Public  Law  91- 
510;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2960.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  actions  needed  to  cope  with 
commodity  shortages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2961.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  U.S.  share  of  World  Bank- 
financed  procurement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governme:it  Operations. 


2962.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  substantial  understatement  of  obli- 
gations by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
separation  allowances  for  foreign  national 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2963.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  in  determining  approaches 
which  work  In  the  criminal  Justice  sj'stem; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2964.  A  lettor  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules and  their  possible  application  to  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2965.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  reducing  the  number  of  Items  In  the 
Federal  Supply  Catalog;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2966.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  missent  mail;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

29G7.  A  Utter  from  the  Comptroller  Ge>i- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  continuing  problem  of  alrciuft 
midair  collisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
erjinient  Operations. 

2968.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  development  of  the  new  National 
Bulk  Mail  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2969.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  for  the  year  ended  January 
31,  1974,  pursuant  to  section  451  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (40 
U.S.C.  lD3m-l|;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2970.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  fiscal  year  1974  on  the  prog- 
ress made  by  Federal  agencies  In  develop- 
ing and  hnprovlng  their  accounting  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tiors. 

2971.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eial  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  and  the 
Federal  Savhigs  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  calendar  year  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2972.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  progress  and  prob- 
lems in  getting  the  new  communities  pro- 
gram  started;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
October  IS.  1974,  the  following  report  was 
filed  on  October  25, 1974]. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  17234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1471).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

severally  refen-ed  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  SULUVAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 
DurcEix^  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Karth, 
Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  CoKix,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.   FORB,   Mr.   Kvbos,   Air.   Brzattx, 
Mr.    Stdbds,    Air.    'Hi.&a,   Mr.    Moss, 
and  Mr.  Bowen  i  : 
H.R.  17434.  A  bill  to  amend  lJ:ie  National 
WUdlUe  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
01  1066  to  require  payment  of  the  fair  market 
value   of   rights-of-way    or    other   Interests 
granted  in  such  areas  in  connection  with 
such  uses;    and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  17435.  A  bill  to  revise  and  Improve 
the  program  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come established  by  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOUINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  1743C.  A  blU  to  authorize  certain  flll- 
iug  and  construction  In  a  portion  of  Upper 
New  York  Bay,  Hudson  County,  NJ.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AIcDade)  : 
KB.  17437.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  provide  relief  from 
energy  emergencies  aiid  energy  disasters;  to 
the  Cominiitee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HJl.  17438.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  Umi«U 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grade  retention 
benefits  for  cei'taln  Federal  employees  whose 
positions  «re  reduced  in  grade,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KARTH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  : 
H.R.   17439.  A  bUl  to  ternitnate  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.   17440.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1067,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post   Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LTTTON : 
H.R.  17441.  A  bill  to  prohibit,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  emergency,  assistance  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  any  country  which 
does  not  malte  reasonable  and  productive 
efforts,  especiaTly  with  regard  to  family  plan- 
ning, designed  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the 
need  for  assistance  provided  under  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agiiculture. 

H.R.  17442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  competitive  practices  in  in- 
ternational air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  t3ommerce. 

By  Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Dttn- 
CAN,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Sebeutts,  Mr.  Obst,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  REGT71.A,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
HR.  17443.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  and  animal  food  product  for 
use  in  foreign  and  domestic  food  relief  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  17444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Ac  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  marketing  cooperatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEl'SER: 
H.R.  1744S.  A  bill  to  make  Election  Dav  a 
let,al  public  holiday;   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 


ByMr.RINALDO: 

H.R.  17446.  A  bill  to  promote  public  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative,  ezecatl'TO.  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

HJl.  17447.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of 
costs  incurred  in  the  alteration  or  replace- 
ment of  certain  municipal  waste  Incinerators 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  air  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRA'DEMAS : 

H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  a(x;ument 
of  Die  Constitution  anu  the  Declaration  of 
I.idepcndence;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  proceedings  at  the  commemora- 
tion ceremony  in  honor  of  the  200th  Annl- 
ver:iary  of  the  First  Continental  Congress; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FR».SER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  681.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  report  Issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  682.  ConcuiTcnt  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  need  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  available  for  food  production;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.  Res.  1457.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  *  revised 
edition  of  the  booklet  entitled  "The  History 
and  Operation  of  tlie  House  Majority  Whip 
Organization  [94th  Coiigressj";  to  the  Com- 
jnlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BBOOMFIELD: 

H.  Res.  1458.  RescUution  concerning  the 
saf£ty  and  freedom  of  Valentyn  MoroE, 
Ukrainian  historian;  to  the  Committ-ee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.  Res.  1458.  Resolution  to  require  ap- 
pro\'al  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  or  adjustment 
of  certain  sUlowances  to  Members  of  the 
House;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.  Res.  1460.  Resolution  disapproving  pro- 
posed deferral  of  bitdget  authority  numbered 
D7S-e,  relating  to  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants,  as  transmitted  to  the 
Congre.ss  in  the  President's  message  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


AIEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follon^: 

531.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  menxM'ial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  OaroUna, 
relative  to  the  creation  of  the  Eutaw  Springs 
National  Battlefield;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

652.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  assistance 
to  Pan  American  Airways;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  F\)reign  Commeroe. 

553.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialattire  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry;  to  the  Com:nittee 
on  Merchat  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intiodiiced  and 
sevtrdlly  referred  as  follows: 


By   Mr.   HICKS: 
HJl.   17448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major  Edgar  P.   Gordon   of 
the  U.S.  Army;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
HH.  17449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  J.  L. 
Simmons  Co..  Inc.;  to  the  CoBunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

545.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
96th  General  Confere;u;e  of  the  National 
Guard  Asaociation.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
relative  to  the  death  of  General  Creighton 
W.  Abrams;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

546.  Also,  petition  of  the  Tennessee  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  and  Redevelc^ment  Au- 
thorities, Memphis,  Tenn.,  relatlTe  to  com- 
munity development  and  homing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

547.  Also,  petition  of  ihe  Israel  Knesset. 
Tel  Aviv,  relative  to  the  recognition  of  the 
Palestinism  Liberation  Organization  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Xatious;  tr» 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

548.  Also,  petition  of  the  Patau  District 
I/eglslature.  Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
the  Micronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

649.  Al80.  petition  of  the  National  A.S6ocia- 
tion  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  Federal  budget 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

550.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Cottncl!.  New 
■York.  N.T.,  relative  to  aerosol  containers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  aiMi  Foreign 
Ccjinmes-ce. 

551.  A\9o,  petition  of  the  Miami  Seach 
Tourist  Development  Authority,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla^  relative  to  the  VS.  Travel  Serv- 
ice dcinestic  tourism  program;  to  »•><»  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

552.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  Stewart,  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  relative  to  the  resignation  of 
President  Nixon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

553.  Also,  pertitiou  of  Edwin  C.  Richards, 
Jr.  and  PhUlp  W.  Runkle,  Huntingdon.  Pa., 
relative  to  the  pardon  of  former  President 
Nixon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

554.  Also,  petition  of  John  Brill,  Peoria. 
111.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

555.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council , 
Redlands,  Calif.,  relative  to  Including  Fed- 
eral-aid roads  tmder  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974;  to  tl'.e  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

55<5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough,  Saidoma. 
Alaska,  relative  to  the  proposed  6  percecr 
income  tax  surcharge;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

557.  Also,  petation  of  legislative  council. 
Little  Roclt,  Ark.,  relative  to  the  collection 
of  delinquent  debts  owed  the  United  States 
by  foreign  cotintries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

558.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor  and  city 
councU,  LaOenter.  Ky.,  relative  to  general 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  lifeans. 

559.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Lawton,  Okla.,  relative  to  general  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

560.  Also,  petition  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Legislature,  Rlverhead,  N.T„  Rdative  to  re- 
form of  the  supplemental  inctnne  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiul  Means. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  CON- 
SIDERS ENVIRONMENTAL  PROB- 
LEMS—SENATOR RANDOLPH 
SENDS  MESSAGE  ON  AMERICAN 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  October  delegates 
from  several  countries  gathered  in  Lon- 
don to  exchange  experiences  and  ideas 
on  how  to  approve  the  appearance  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  In  a  series  of 
meetings  on  October  29-31  the  partici- 
pants came  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
litter  and  unsightly  conditions  in  a  world 
that  is  at  the  same  time  producing  more 
and  throwing  away  more. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  Keep 
Eui-ope  Beautiful  International  Confer- 
ence was  under  the  sponsorship  of  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  the  nationwide 
organization  formed  to  mobilize  citizen 
action.  James  C.  Bowling,  chairman  of 
Keep  America  Beautiful.  Inc.,  spoke  at  a 
conference  session,  telling  the  delegates 
of  the  work  done  in  the  United  States. 
His  address,  "See  What  the  People  Have 
Done"  was  a  detailed  description  of  the 
dramatic  progress  that  can  be  achieved 
when  citizens  are  well  organized  with  a 
common  puipose.  Copies  of  it  are  avail- 
able from  Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc., 
99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10016. 
I  had  expected  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation.  Duties  here,  how- 
ever, kept  me  from  going  to  this  impor- 
tant meeting,  but  my  remarks  were  pre- 
sented to  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  excerpts 
from  that  of  Mr.  Bowling  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph's  Message  to 
Delegates  of  Keep  Eukope  Beautifdl  In- 
ternational Conference 
It  Is  especially  gratifying  for  me.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Committee  respon.sible 
for  environmental  legislation,  to  deliver  this 
message  to  the  third  annual  International 
Conference  of  Keep  Europe  Beautiful. 

As  deeply  involved  as  we,  on  the  Commit- 
tee, are  in  solving  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  our  own  country,  we  are  constantly 
aware  that  these  problems  are  global  in  their 
implications  and,  In  many  iastanees,  in  their 
solutions. 

To  know  that  so  many  others  share  our 
concerns,  that  the  willingness  to  work  co- 
operatively knows  no  language  barriers,  that 
the  governments,  industries  and  citizens  of 
many  nations  are  committed  to  finding 
equitable  solutions,  gives  us  great  encorrage- 
ment  and  increases  our  determination  to 
work  to  restore  ecological  balance,  not  only 
In  America,  but.  in  so  far  as  we  can,  through- 
out the  world. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  be  speaking  on  behalf 
of  my  own  organization.  Keep  An^rlca  Beau- 
tiful. I  say  proudly,  my  own  organization, 
for  I  ha\e  the  honor  of  being  lone  or  the 


first  citizen  members  of  KAB,  a  new  category 
of  supporters,  established  Just  this  year.  I 
paid  my  membership  fee  because  I  believe  in 
the  KAB  movement,  in  its  efforts  to  stimulate 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  en- 
vironmental quality  In  every  American  citi- 
zen. In  its  programs  to  involve  people  in 
projects  to  improve  their  own  communities, 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  it  fosters  between 
government,  industry  and  citizen  groups. 

Over  the  years,  before  I  became  an  official 
"member,"  I  have  watched  Keep  America 
Beautiful  in  action.  In  our  state  of  West 
Virginia.  I  have  seen  rivers  cleaned,  parks 
reforested.  Junked  cars  collected  and  re- 
cycled, by  local  groups  functlomng  under 
the  KAB  umbrella.  I  have  also  seen  corpo- 
rate members  of  KAB  support  the  national 
public  education  effort  with  programs  such 
as  the  United  States  Brewers  As.soclatlon 
"Pitch  In"  campaign.  That  positive  symbol 
is  mighty  popular  In  America  and,  I  under- 
stand, has  international  appeal.  And  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  KAB  annual 
meetinp,  where  the  outstanding  environ- 
mental Improvement  program  conducted  by 
states,  counties,  cities,  business  firms,  civic 
and  youth  organizations  receive  much  de- 
served recognition  for  all  that  they  have  done 
to  make  and  keep  America  beautiful. 

This  past  summer,  we  had  the  Joy  of  rec- 
ognizing the  winning  high  school  students  in 
KABs  ECO  America  program  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  hearing  room.  It  was  an 
impressive  sight,  one  hundred  students  and 
teachers,  representing  the  outstanding  high 
school  ecology  clubs  in  every  state,  clubs 
that  had  carried  out  effective  improvement 
programs  in  their  own  communities. 

Of  couise.  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three 
top  winners  was  Hinton  high  school  In  West 
Virginia— there's  a  whole  story  about  their 
program  in  the  backgroxmd  paper  KAB  filed 
with  this  Conference— the  fact  that  one  of 
the  top  ecology  clubs  in  America  is  in  the 
state  I  represent  in  the  Congress,  added  to 
my  genuine  satisfaction.  Btit  the  real  reward 
was  in  knowing  that  all  these  diligent  and 
devoted  young  people  were  representatives 
of  thousands  of  others  who  are  determined 
to  have  a  quality  environment  and  are  will- 
ing to  work— with  their  own  picks  and 
shovels,  where  necessary— to  achieve  It. 

Knowing  that  KAB  helped  these  young 
people  to  accomplish  the  tasks  they  set  for 
themselves,  provided  them  with  guidance 
and  encouragement,  makes  me  that  much 
prouder  to  be  a  member  of  this  grand  or- 
ganization. 

The  growth  of  the  KAB  movement,  in  the 
United  States,  and.  Judging  by  the  repre- 
sentation here  at  this  International  Con- 
ference, around  the  world,  is  Indicative  of 
the  growing  awareness  and  acceptance  of 
the  need  for  a  balanced  approach  to  solving 
environmental  problems.  People  now  realize 
that  there  are  no  easy  answers,  no  simple 
solutions,  that  for  every  action,  there  is  an 
equal  and  opposite  reaction.  We  saw  that, 
in  the  United  States,  In  the  detergent  dilem- 
ma. In  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  discharge  of 
phosphates  Into  our  waterways,  we  replaced 
it  with  N.T.A  .  a  synthetic  material,  that 
contained  its  own  environmental  hazards. 
There  are  few  final  answers,  either.  While 

pollution  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time 

if  you  know  your  Di<  kens  you  don't  need  to 
be  told  what  the  Ihames  looked — and 
smelled— like  even  before  tlie  Industrial 
Revolution — lis  form  is  constandy  changing. 
New  pollution  scAirces  and  their  locations! 
.sliifting  population  patterns  and  changing 
needs  of  the  people,  all  contribute  to  the 
iie;-essity  for  continually  modified  programs. 
As  Senators  deliherotlng  ever  these  oues- 
tions.  my  colleagues  and  I  realise  iliat'  the 


only  meaningful  solutions  are  those  that 
take  into  account  not  only  the  immediate 
problem  but  also,  possible  harmful  side  ef- 
fects, the  Impact  any  one  covirse  of  action 
will  have  on  the  varlotjs  segments  of  so- 
ciety and,  not  the  least  important,  the  cost 
of  a  particular  program. 

We  have  a  saying  in  our  country — there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  Whenever 
we  consider  some  measure  to  enhance  the 
environment,  we  must  consider  the  cost.  Not 
Just  the  dollar<;  and  cents  of  Increased  taxes, 
if  it  is  an  enabling  measure,  or  the  cost  to 
municipalities  and  industries.  If  It  Is  a  regu- 
latory measure,  but  the  less  quantifiable 
costs,  such  as  the  increased  fuel  consumption 
required  by  automobile  emission  control  de- 
vices. It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  tradeoffs, 
of  a  balanced  approach  that  takes  all  the 
costs,  quantifiable  and  unquantlfiable,  into 
account  in  developing  a  solution. 

To  achieve  this  oalanced  approach,  we 
need  the  broBdest  decision  making  ba.<;e 
possible,  a  mechanism  whereby  the  private 
citizen  can  voice  his  concerns  at  the  same 
level  as  government  agencies,  mdustrv  rep- 
resentatives and  union  leaders.  In  the 
Congress,  we  hold  hearings  on  legislation 
giving  all  who  wish  to  an  opportunity  to 
provide  Information  on  the  subject  under 
study.  But  relatively  few  decisions  effecting 
the  American  environment  are  made  at  the 
Federal  level;  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
are  made  at  the  state  and  local  level.  In 
truth,  most  of  them  are  made,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  by  the  Individual  citizen, 
the  taxpayer  and  consumer,  whose  vote.  In 
the  booth  on  election  day  and  In  the  mar- 
ket, each  time  he  makes  a  purchase,  will, 
in  the  long  run,  determine  Just  what  level  of 
environmental  quality  we  will  have. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful, and  the  other  organizations  participat- 
ing in  this  significant  International  Confer- 
ence, perform  a  vital  role.  By  emhpasizing 
the  need  for  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, by  insisting  that  the  Individual  can 
and  does  make  a  difference,  KAB  Is  stlmulat- 
ing  an  awareness  of  the  choices  involved, 
the  options  available,  and  the  need  for  ra- 
tional, equitable  decisions  that  wlU  bring 
about  the  greatest  possible  benefits  at  the 
mo.^t  reasonable  cost. 
We  were  given  our  charge  In  aeiiesls: 
"Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  It;  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air  and  over  every  living  thing  that  mov- 
eth  upon  the  earth." 

It  is  an  awesome  responsibility,  this  stew- 
ardship for  earth,  especiaUy  when  we  real- 
ize how  we  have  abused  it,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  let  it  be  destroyed.  But  it  Is 
a  responsibility  that  we  cannot  shirk,  that 
more  and  more  people,  through  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  and  mine,  are  taking 
personally  and  working  to  fulfill.  I  am  con- 
fident, that,  if  we  continue  as  we  have  began 
In  Keep  America  Beautiful  and  Keep  Europe 
Beautiful,  we  shaU  be  faithful  stewards  and 
that  our  children,  for  generations  to  come, 
will  reap  the  reward.  Yes,  with  your  crusad- 
ing spirit  we  win  Build  a  Better  World. 


See  What  the  People  Have  Done 
(By  James  C.  Bowling) 

Over  the  last  four  years,  the  United  States 
lias  made  tremendous  progress  in  its  efforts 
to  control  pollution.  The  people  through 
their  elected  representatives — In  the  Con- 
gress, state  legislatures  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments— have  determlnted  that  the  air 
win  be  clean,  the  water  pure,  and  the  land 
protected. 

But,  in  typically  American  fashion,  the 
pejple  h.ive  gone  far  bejond  enacting  laws 
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to  safeguard  the  environment;  they  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  physical 
quftUty  of  life  In  their  own  communities 
and  have  taken  positive  action  to  improve 

It. 

The  more  than  2000  projects  highlighted 
in  the  current  edition  of  Keep  America 
Beautlful's  Inventory  of  Environmental  Im- 
■provement  Programs  do  not  purport  to  be 
even  a  statistical  sampling  of  citizen  efforts, 
for  similar  programs  are  being  carried  out 
m  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  nation. 
Just  a  few  examples,  however,  show  the 
range  and  depth  of  the  people's  concern  and 
Illustrate  both  what  they  can  do  to  restore 
ecological  balance,  and  what  they  have  al- 
ready accomplished. 

And  such  a  variety  of  people — housewives, 
handicapped  youngsters,  mayoi-s  of  major 
cities,  bank  presidents  and  high  school  stu- 
dents, federal  officials,  servicemen  and  club- 
women— identifying  an  environmental  need, 
marshalling  the  resources  of  talent  and  en- 
thusiasm in  their  own  communities,  and 
meeting  that  need  themselves  by  hard 
work — often  downright  drudgery. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  there  are  over  5000 
citizen  reclamation  programs  across  the 
country.  Over  400  local ,  governments  now 
run  municipal  recycling  centers — there 
were  only  100  Just  a  year  ago.  One  state  is 
about  to  launch  regional  reclamation  cen- 
ters within  its  borders,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
solid  waste  management  firms  and  one  utility 
have  gone  into  the  reclamation  business  for 
profit.  Almost  without  exception,  these 
citizen  programs — the  volunteer  efforts  of 
people  who  were  determined  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  something  the  individual  can 
do  about  environmental  problems. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  feminist  move- 
ment, many  women  continue  to  find  a  sat- 
isfying outlet  for  their  talents  in  community 
organizations,  and  our  environment  is  the 
better  for  it.  Two  such  women  from  Oregon, 
technically  housewives  but  more  properly 
"professional  volunteers,"  formed  "Neigh- 
bors for  a  Beautiful  Springfield  "  in  1972  to 
attack  aesthetic  blight  and  Improve  the 
urban  environment.  Their  citywide  program, 
based  on  a  model  develop>ed  by  Keep  Amer- 
ica Beautiful,  Inc.,  started  with  a  massive 
cleanup,  then  attacked  deteriorating  hous- 
ing, vacant  lots  and  other  eyesores  and 
health  hazards  on  a  neighborhood-by- 
neighborhood  basis. 

Urban  environments  are  receiving  atten- 
tion nationwide.  A  small  oasis  was  created 
In  the  decaying  Morrisania  section  of  New 
York's  South  Bronx  when  one  woman  de- 
cided to  rid  a  quarter-block  triangle  of  its 
abandoned  tenements,  then  establish  a  park 
adjacent  to  Youth  Village  Center,  a  multi- 
service neighborhood  organization. 

The  forces  of  volunteer  groups,  businesses 
and  governmental  agencies  were  combined 
to  develop  the  park.  The  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram was  persuaded  to  demolish  the  existing 
buildings,  and  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  planned  the  park — full  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  which  could  survive  urban 
life. 

The  River  Rat  Society,  working  since  1970 
to  clean  up  the  Chicago  River's  North 
Branch,  is  another  outstanding  example  of 
the  willingness  of  urban  residents  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  responsibility  for 
making  their  city  more  viable.  Since  that 
time,  about  480  tons  of  debris  and  litter  have 
been  taken  from  a  seven-mile  stretch  of  the 
North  Branch  and  Its  flood  plain,  and  pollu- 
tion causing  logjams  have  also  been  deftly 
removed  by  these  enterprising  Girl,  Boy  and 
Cub  Scouts,  plus  volunteers  from  five  local 
civic  groups.  In  a  single  memorable  project — 
on  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day  1973 — nearly 
2000  River  Rats  cleared  out  118  tons  of  trash 
from  a  500-acre  tract  along  three  miles  of 
the   Chicago.   To   provide   replacements   for 
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trees  killed  by  disease  or  uprooted  by  spring 
floods,  the  River  Rats  also  planted  1500  tre« 
eeedllngs  and  1000  walnut  seeds  on  the  banks. 
The  truly  breath-taking  aspect  about  stu- 
dent groups  Is  the  overwhelming  number  of 
activities  they  will  undertake,  and  complete, 
once  their  enthusiasm  has  been  whetted.  As 
one  outstanding  example,  one  could  index  the 
projects  of  the  ecology  club  at  Southeast 
Polk  High  School  in  Runnells,  Iowa.  In  the 
past  school  year,  this  aggressive  group  of 
young  people  persuaded  the  Des  Moines 
Metropolitan  Solid  Waste  Agency  to  estab- 
lish a  county  recycling  center,  and  contacted 
the  Iowa  State  Education  Association  to  urge 
the  proclamation  of  a  statewide  Energy 
Awareness  Week  by  the  governor.  The  club 
al.so  appealed  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  modify  its  plans  to  build  a  dam,  s^n- 
sored  its  second  annual  ecology  baskMj^all 
game  to  raise  funds  for  Its  activitles/Wid 
turned  in  over  2000  petitions  to  the  T)es 
Moines  City  Council,  asking  for  the  creation 
of  a  bike  trail,  and  helped  to  raise  $1200  for 
this  project. 

These  ecology  clubs  are  members  of  KAB's 
ECO  America  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Pepsi-Cola  Company  with  support  from 
American  Airlines.  Over  2000  high  schools 
are  enrolled  in  the  program,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  encourage  secondary  school  stu- 
dents to  carry  out  practical  environmental 
improvement  projects  In  their  own  com- 
munities. The  accomplishments  mentioned 
are  shining  examples  of  young  people's  work, 
but  If  one  were  to  single  out  a  youth  group 
for  environmental  achievement,  one  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  pass  up  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Programs  such  as  these  make  one  thing, 
above  all  else,  clear — that  concern  for  the 
environment  must  be  created  in  peoples'  con- 
sciousness, and  cannot  be  effectively  devel- 
oped by  fiat.  If  this  sense  of  "oneness"  with 
the  world  around  us  is  to  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  cultural  heritage,  it  must 
be  fostered  by  all  our  institutions — the  home, 
the  church,  the  school — and  it  is  at  least  as 
Important  to  our  ecosystem  as  cleaning  up 
the  WlUamette. 

Today,  however,  some  governmental  bodies 
have  turned  from  merely  doling  out  punish- 
ment, and  have  begun  encouraging  sound 
conservation  practices  among  their  constitu- 
ents. In  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  for  ex- 
ample, an  Ecology  Court  was  created  because 
people  there  recognized  that  the  traditional 
modes  of  enforcing  environmental  standards 
weren't  proving  adequate.  The  Ecology  Court 
is  part  of  an  overall  environmental  protec- 
tion program  designed  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  potential  polluters  and  as  an  educational 
force  for  the  community-at-large,  rather 
than  as  an  arbiter  of  fines  and  sentences 
after  the  fact. 

The  United  States  Jaycees'  vehicle  emis- 
sions control  project  Is  exemplary  of  them. 
The  Jaycees'  local  chapters  nationwide  have 
set  up  checklanes,  where  motorists  can  vol- 
untarily submit  their  cars  to  emission  eval- 
uation (only  two  states  currently  require 
such  tests) .  Jaycees  perform  a  simple  exam- 
ination for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide In  the  emissions,  and  give  the  driver 
a  card  indicating  if  the  car  has  passed  or 
failed  the  voluntary  inspection. 

Virtually  all  groups  concerned  with  en- 
vironmental Improvement  recognize  the 
enormous  importance  of  media  cooperation 
in  achieving  their  goals,  but  few  stations 
have  taken  on  this  Job  with  the  zest  and  con- 
tinuity of  KHON  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  a  1972 
KAB  Award-winner.  Initiated  in  1970  as  part 
of  regular  newscasts.  "Pollution  Hawaii"  took 
the  form  of  weekly  features  spotlighting 
some  form  of  pollution — abandoned  cars, 
overgrown  lots,  litter  on  the  beach — ^Indi- 
cating who  was  responsible  and  urging  the 
public  to  take  action.  When  a  problem  was 
solved.  "Pollution  Hawaii"  followed  up,  to 
show  that  action  had  been  taken. 

"Pollution   Hawaii"   created  a   climate   of 
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opinion  that  made  It  possible  for  the  City  of 
Honolulu  to  enforce  environmental  regula- 
tions such  as  vacant  lot  maintenance  and 
antl-llttering  codes,  and  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  groiips  and  organizations  for  clean- 
ups sponsored  by  the  station. 

To  "see  what  the  i>eople  have  done"  by 
working  together,  look  at  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. A  vigorous,  aggressive  mayor,  an  in- 
novative public  works  department,  coopera- 
tive media  officials,  a  responsive  business 
community,  the  50  dedicated  women  volun- 
teers who  staff  the  Birmingham  Beautift- 
cation  Board — and  the  60 'p  of  the  total 
population  who  are  actively  involved  in 
projects  to  improve  the  physical  quality  of 
life — have  turned  this  once-dreary  indus- 
trial city  into  the  top  winner  in  the  1973 
Keep  America  Beautiful  National  Awards 
P*rogram. 

The  people  of  Birmingham  have  accepted 
responsibility  for  a  sound  environment  ana, 
through  hard  work  and  determination,  have 
gone  far  toward  achieving  it. 

The  Job  is  not  complete  in  Birmingham, 
or  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  PoUution 
is  still  a  problem — in  the  words  of  KAB's 
"Indian,"  it  is  "a  crying  shame."  But  a 
beginning  has  been  made;  people  are  taking 
heart  from  even  small  successes.  More  and 
more  individuals  are  realizing  that  they  can 
have  the  quality  environment  they  want  if 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  It.  That  they  are 
willing  to  work,  and  work  hard,  is  America's 
pledge  to  tomorrow,  to  the  future  of  this  one 
small  world,  for  the  generations  to  come. 


THE  ILOS  ROCKY  ROAD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  will  recall  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  with  regard  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  its  strange 
and  contemptible  doings  as  far  as  the 
American  delegation  and  the  American 
taxpayers  were  concerned.  You  will  fur- 
ther recall  that  the  present  situation  in 
that  American-created  International  or- 
ganization was  fully  predicted  by  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  when  he  testified 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary  appropriations  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  I  am  mcluding  with  these  few 
remarks  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  AFL-CIO  Free  Trade  Union  News  for 
September  1974  by  Mike  Boggs,  assistant 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  International 
Affairs  Department: 

The  Ilo's  Rocky  Road 
(By  Mike  Boggs) 
More  than  1350  delegates  and  advisors  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization  gath- 
ered in  Geneva's  Palace  of  Nations  from  June 
3  through  25  for  the  ILO's  69th  Conference. 
Its  rolls  now  swollen  to  124  member  states — 
incUidlng  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  subsidiary 
nations,  among  them  for  the  first  time  East 
Germany — the  ILO  has  predictably  come  to 
be  what  many  observers  feel  is  the  second 
General  Assembly  In  the  United  Nations 
family,  the  chief  "difference  being  its  unique 
tripartite  system. 

Indeed,    labor,    management    and    govern- 
ment are  brought  together  in  this  traditional 
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yearly  assembly  that  dates  back  to  1919.  But 
the  majority  has  fallen  under  the  Influence 
of  the  communist  states.  The  result  Is  that 
the  traditional  social  and  economic  goals  of 
the  ILO  as  spelled  out  In  Its  constitution  and 
standing  orders,  are  Increasingly  subordi- 
nated to  political  considerations. 

In  1974,  this  trend  was  sharpened  by  the 
Is^iue  of  energy  blackmail. 

Tlie  Resolutions  Committee,  whose  orig- 
inal function  was  to  bring  forward  new 
material  for  the  consideration  of  the  ILO's 
Governing  Body,  was  stacked  with  members 
sympathetic  to  the  designs  of  the  "socialist" 
superpower,  the  USSR.  This  development 
was  facilitated  by  the  ICPTU's  abrogation 
of  Its  responsibility  to  coordinate  its  afflll- 
at€s'  participation  In  the  conference.  Con- 
sequenUy,  the  highest  priority  for  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  this  year  was  a  "Resolu- 
tion Concerning  the  Policy  of  Discrimination, 
Racism  and  Violation  of  Trade  Union  Free- 
doms and  Rights  Practiced  by  the  Israeli 
Authorities  In  Palestine  and  In;  other  Oc- 
cupied Arab  Territories." 

Submitted  by  Worker  Delegates  from 
Tunisia,  Morocco  and  Libya,  this  Resolution 
was  fllled  with  unfounded  allegations  and 
condemnations,  none  of  which  had  the  least 
bearing  on  the  central  purpose  and  work  of 
the  ILO  as  described  In  Its  standing  orders. 
After  long  debate,  characterized  by  a  pro- 
cedural travesty  in  which  the  standing  orders 
were  completely  disregarded,  the  resolution 
passed  In  committee  by  a  large  majority  and 
won  In  the  plenary  by  six  votes.  Having  gone 
down  to  defeat  last  year  with  the  same  reso- 
lution, the  Arabs  are  reported  to  have  em- 
ployed scare  tactics  and  the  threat  of  oil 
boycotts  to  shape  up  votes  In  the  plenary, 
particularly  among  third-world  delegates. 

Next  came  a  harshly-worded  resolution  on 
Chile,  accusing  the  military  Junta  that  took 
power  In  September,  1973,  of  Inhuman  ex- 
cesses and  violence.  But  the  resolution  was 
softened  with  a  reference  to  the  visit  of  an 
ILO  Fact-Pindlng  and  Conciliation  Com- 
mission, which  the  Chilean  Government  has 
accepted  In  principle.  While  the  resolution 
was  sUrk.  it  at  least  had  a  basis  In  the 
reality  of  the  Chilean  situation  and  kept  Its 
recommendations  within  the  guidelines  of 
the  ILO  machinery,  unlike  the  anti-Israel 
document. 

The  Committee  considered  three  more  reso- 
lutions: on  financing  delegations  to  the  ILO 
Conference;  on  calling  a  tripartite  ILO  World 
Conference  on  employment.  Income,  distri- 
bution and  social  progress;  and  on  the  work 
environment.  But  the  Interest  of  the  Com- 
mittee partisans  waned  considerably  after 
the  two  political  resolutions  went  through 
Many  of  the  Arab  and  Latin  members  were 
absent  after  their  resolutions  were  passed 
i>ad  the  legitimate  work  of  the  ILO  began. 

ROLE    or    THE    ICFTU 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Director   General's   annual    report   was   dis- 
tinctly bland,  without  the  pugnacity  typical 
of  aptechea  given  by  th«  Soviets  and  their 
minions    In    years    past.   The   new   Director 
General.     FYancls    Blanchard,     in    his    one 
speech  to  the  Conference  dealt  with  none 
of  the  fundamental   Issues  facing  the  ILO. 
With   the  Vietnam   war  over,   the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  the  largest  target  in  the 
ILO.   It   has   been   replaced    by   Israel    and 
Chile.  But  there  Is  a  fact  which  may  make 
such  political  diatribes  a  thing  of  the  past: 
the  traditional  grouping  of  western  demo- 
cratic forces   is  diminishing  rapidly  In   the 
face  of  the  new  ILO  majority  of  Communist 
nations,  including  East  Germany,  and  their 
Arab,     Asia,     African     and     Latiu-Amerlcan 
third-world   allies.   This   new   reality  seems 
to  have  discouraged  the  ICPTU  and  Its  Euro- 
pean allies  from  doing  anything  to  counter 
the     blatantly     political     and     often     un- 
democratic thrusts  of  this  new  and  power- 
ful alliance  in  the  ILO. 

In  the  Committee  on  Structure  of  the 
Conference,  the  new  majority  in  the  ILO 
systematically  worked  to  change  the  stand- 
ing orders  and  constitution.  The  Com- 
munists and  their  allies  all  pressed  for  the 
election  of  the  Director-General  by  the  con- 
ference of  the  ILO  and  not  the  Governing 
Body,  in  order  to  "bring  the  ILO  closer  to 
the  new  world  reality."  Clearly,  what  is  be- 
hind this  imprecise  statement  is  an  effort 
to  put  the  ILO  under  the  control  of  the 
conference,  where  the  new  majority  could 
bypass  the  governing  body. 

Not  only  is  the  USSR  a  full-fledged  ILO 
member — with  government,  employer  and 
worker  representation — but  so  are  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  Byelorussian  SSR,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  Soviet  colonial  nations, 
e.g.,  Hungary,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia  and  Cuba.  Voting  pat- 
terns cut  across  the  ILO's  tripartite  structure 
and  yield  to  regional  blocs  as  in  the  UN. 
Thus,  while  U.S.  employers,  government  and 
workers  may  differ  in  their  voting,  no  such 
conflicts  trouble  the  tripartite  structures  of 
the  bloc  nations,  or  of  those  member  states 
that  tend  to  vote  with  them  (Guinea.  Egypt 
Syria.  Kuwait,  Libya  and  others). 

The  technical  work  of  the  ILO,  as  usual, 
was  thoroughly  valuable. 

Milestones  were  estebllshed  in  prevention 
of  occupational  cancer  and  In  paid  educa- 
tional leave.  New  investigations  of  conditions 
of  work  of  migrant  and  rural  workers  (two 
separate  committees),  and  manpower  as- 
pects (human  resources)  were  undertaken 
as  well.  The  VS.  worker  delegation  had  full- 
time  delegates  on  each  of  these  Important 
committees. 
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entire  Worker  Group,  Including  the  ICPTU 
contingent.  The  8ACTU  speaker  had  even 
savagely  attacked  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress  (TUC)  In  his  earlier  tirade,  but 
the  TUC  representative,  who  was  part  of  a 
TUC  commission  to  South  Africa,  neither 
replied  to  the  attack  nor  supported  Seld- 
man.  Miss  Mbwelo  Uter  withdrew  her  re- 
quest to  speak  in  a  letter  that  Worker 
Group  Chairman  Gerd  Muhr  (DGB  West 
Germany)   read  aloud. 

Aside  from  the  usual  Cuban  t>olltical  on- 
slaughts against  the  United  States  in  the 
plenary,  the  Soviet  camp  was  quiet  until 
the  AFL-CIOs  Seldman,  speaking  on  the 
Director  General's  Report,  brought  up  the 
question  of  freedom  to  migrate  and  the  lack 
of  It  In  the  USSR.  The  USSR  delegate  Oo- 
rochklne,  last  years  defeated  candidate  for 
chairman  of  the  Oovemlng  Body  (largely 
owing  to  U.S.  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican 
candidate)  attacked  Seldman  and  the  APL- 
CIO.  Detente  was  only  a  fond  memory  as 
Oorochklne  said : 

"Yesterday  we  heard  Mr.  Seldman  an  en- 
voy  of  the  reactionary  leadership  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  headed  by  the  well-known  George 
Meany,  who  pathologically  hates  and  fears 
socialism.  We  know  that  neither  Mr.  Seld- 
man nor  hU  chief  reflect  the  views  and  con- 
victions of  the  American  workers  and  are 
merely  mouthpieces  for  major  Amerlcau 
capitalism  and  monopoly,  carrying  out  an 
anti-working  class  policy  and  deceiving  the 
American  workers.  They  are  guUty  of  provo- 
cations on  the  international  level.  They  have 
Inspired  slanderous  attacks  on  our  coun- 
try .  . ." 

Seldman  exercised  his  right  of  reply: 
"In  my  statement  yesterday,  I  stated  cer- 
tain  speclflc  criticisms  of  conditions  In  Mr 
Oorochklne's  country.  .  .  .  I  said  there  were 
concentration  camps,  in  which  people  were 
held  In  conditions  of  forced  labor,  that  free- 
dom of  association  was  denied  and  that  the 
freedom  to  migrate  was  denied  .  .  .  Those 
delegates  who  heard  Mr.  Oorochklne  this 
morning  will  note  he  did  not  reply  to  a  single 
one  of  those  criticisms  and  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  he  did  not — he  did  not 
reply  to  those  criticisms  and  chose  Instead 
to  level  a  personal  attack  against  me  and 
my  organization  and  its  president  t>ecause  he 
knew  very  well  that  the  conditions  that  I 
described  exist  and  that  there  was  no  an- 
swer to  the  criticisms  that  I  had  stated." 

But  this  nuid  exchange  was  but  foreplay 
for  the  next  political  set  In  the  69th  Con- 
ference. 

SOVIETS   PT7T  ON   LIST 


TECHNICAL  TOIL   DWARFED 


Incite  of  official  pronouncements  to  the 
contrary,    the    International    Confederation 
of  Free   Trade   Unions    (ICPTU)    is   moving 
ever   closer   to   tight   cooperation   and    con- 
sultation with   the  Conununlst  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU)  in  the  ILO 
In  years  past,   the  WFTU  had  to  work   to 
elect  its  representatives  to  the  Workers  Bu- 
reau,   to    the   Governing   Body,    and   to    the 
\arlou3    ILO    conference    committee    posts 
This  year  the  ICPTU  and  WFTU  agreed  be- 
forehand that  the   WFTU  would  automatl- 
caUy    have    the    vice-chairmanship    and    an 
additional   member  of   the   Workers  Bureau 
(the    executive    committee    of    the    worker 
delegation),  as  well  as  one  vlce-chalrman- 
slilp   of  most   of  the  technical   committees 
The  WFTU  considers  this  only  a  first  step; 
their  expres.sed  goal  is  rotation  of  ail  posts 
with  the  ICPTU  In  order  to  achieve  parity. 

IMPACT    OF    DETENTE 

Detente  evidently  has  made  its  Indpact  on 
the  ILO.  UntU  late  Into  the  conference,  the 
tone   of   the   speeches   commenting!  on    the 


Clearly,  the  ILO  can  turn  out  meaningful 
pertinent  work.  But  the  Importance  of  the 
toll  of  the  technical  committees  is  unfor- 
tunately dwarfed  by  the  Increasing  politlcl- 
zatlon  of  the  ILO  Conference,  principally 
through  its  Resolutions  Committee,  Struc- 
tures Committee.  Application  of  Conven- 
tions Committee,  and  the  plenary  of  the 
conference  Itself.  The  Worker's  Group,  as 
well,  is  the  scene  of  endless  political  han- 
penlngs. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  conference,  the 
"detente"  atmosphere  of  the  first  two 
v/eeks"  speeches  faded.  In  the  Worker  Group. 
Lucy  Mbwelo.  Secretary  General  of  the 
South  African  Black  Garment  Workers 
Union,  was  not  allowed  to  speak  owing  to 
a  protest  staged  by  SACTU.  the  Communist- 
dominated  South  African  exile  group.  "Mod- 
crate"  black  Africans  supported  SACTU's 
action,  even  though  a  SACTU  representative 
had  previously  spoken  to  the  Worker  Group. 
One  prominent  "democratic"  black  African 
called  Miss  Mbwelo  "a  lady  with  a  black 
lK)dy,  but  with  a  white  heart,"  U.S.  Worker 
Delegate  Seldman  protested  that  Miss 
Mbwelo  had  the  right  to  spe.-iV.  but  was 
not  supported   by  a   single   member  of  the 


For  seventeen  years,  Edward  Hlckey  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  RaUway  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  been  attending 
the  ILO  conferences.  He  has  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Application  of  Conventions 
and  Recommendations.  Should  a  member  na- 
tion of  the  ILO  be  cited  for  non-compliance 
with  ILO  conventions  and  recommendations 
ratified  by  that  state,  it  can  be  placed  upon 
the  list  of  noncompliance  until  such  time  as 
the  nation  takes  corrective  action. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Ed  Hlckey  has  been 
elected  as  Worker  Deputy  Vice-chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  share  the  seat  with  a 
second  vice-chairman  from  Hungary. 

The  work  of  the  committee  went  on  in 
normal  fashion  until  Hlckey  proposed  that 
the  USSR  be  placed  on  the  "list"  for  non- 
compliance with  Article  29  of  the  ILO  Con- 
ventions, which  deals  with  forced  labor.  As 
Seldman  later  remarked,  it  was  rather  like 
"Jailing  a  murderer  on  tax-evasion  charges." 
Still,  tha  votes  were  there,  and  the  USSR  was 
placed  on  the  non-compliance  list  for  the 
first  time.  Greece  and  Liberia  were  also  In- 
cluded for  "continual  failure  to  fully  im- 
plement the  obligations  .  .  .  voluntarily  as- 
sumed In  ratifying  Convention  29  prohibiting 
forced  labor  and  for  falling  to  support  the 
meiwiires  to  ensure  such  compliance." 
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OOUBLE    STANDARD 

The  USSR  responded  first  with  a  technical 
filibuster  and  then  viciously  attacked  the  ob- 
jectivity and  competence  of  the  Committee 
of  Experts  (which  is  made  up  of  18  eminent 
members  of  the  international  legal  profes- 
sion). But  as  Hlckey  pointed  out,  later  in 
his  remarks  to  the  plenary. 

"Tlie  real  issue  is  whether  a  double  stand- 
ard Is  going  to  be  permitted  under  which 
the  Soviet  State  can  set  its  own  rules  of  con- 
duct and  compliance  under  ratified  conven- 
tions while  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
member  states  will  have  to  comply  with  the 
established  standards  and  procedures  .  .  ." 

After  seven  hours  of  arguments,  the  plen- 
ary failed  to  adopt  the  Applications  Com- 
mittee report.  The  Soviets  and  their  allies 
were  in  the  majority,  all  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  the  USSR's  "socialist"  state  and 
condemning  the  report.  Once  the  vote  was 
taken  and  the  report  not  accepted,  the 
USSR  tried  to  have  it  declared  rejected. 
After  more  debate,  the  report  was  "noted." 
not  rejected. 

The  trend  Is  clear.  The  ILO  Conference  has 
now  condemned  Israel  for  unsubstantiated 
and  tmlnvestigated  "violations  of  Arab 
Workers'  Rights."  It  has  agreed  to  put  the 
question  of  observer  status  for  the  Palestin- 
ian Liberation  Organization,  the  Arab  ter- 
rorist group,  before  the  Governing  Body  with 
a  view  toward  its  admission.  Its  Worker 
Group  refused  to  give  a  highly  legitimate 
spokeswoman  of  a  black  South  African  trade 
union  the  right  to  speak  after  allowing  a 
communist  exile  organization  from  the  same 
nation  to  take  the  fioor,  and  it  granted  ob- 
server status  (voice  but  no  vote)  to  the 
Chilean  Communist  CUT  in  exile.  It  wit- 
nessed the  ruthless  tactics  of  the  USSR  to 
remove  itself  from  the  special  list  of  the 
Applications  Committee,  a  move  which  bene- 
fitted Greece  and  Liberia  as  well.  It  con- 
templates the  entry  of  China  into  its  midst 
(as  soon  as  a  tripartite  facade  can  be  estab- 
lished, as  in  the  Soviet  case). 

In  1972;  Bert  Seldman,  AFL-CIO  Director 
of  Social  Security  and  Worker  Delegate  to 
the  ILO.  wrote : 

"The  ILO  would  need  a  determined  demo- 
cratic coalition.  Including  especially  a  free 
trade  union  group  with  an  unreserved  com- 
mitment, to  turn  back  the  Communist  tide. 
But  despite  some  hopeful  signs,  such  a  solid 
alliance  of  free  forces  Is  by  no  means  as- 
sured. 

"Yet,  the  future  of  the  ILO  will  depend 
on  the  strength  and  determination  of  those 
forces.  If  they  are  willing  to  close  their  eyes 
to  Communist  and  other  totalitarian  depre- 
dations of  freedom.  If  they  permit  these 
same  undemocratic  forces  to  blackmail  their 
way  to  greater  power  and  eventual  control 
of  the  ILO,  If  they  Indulge  in  petty  bicker- 
lug  among  themselves — then  the  ILO  has  no 
future  as  an  organization  committed  to 
workers'  freedom  and  welfai-e. 

"But  recent  experience  has  shown  that 
this  bleak  prospect  does  not  have  to  be  the 
ILO's  future.  If  the  free  trade  unions,  pro- 
gressive employers  and  democratic  govern- 
ments will  insist  that  the  ILO  must  remain 
faithful  to  its  heritage  of  hiunan  rights  and 
social  Justice,  then  the  ILO  can  continue  to 
do  a  worthwhile  Job  for  the  workers  of  the 
world  and  will  continue  to  deserve  their 
support." 


THREAT  TO  OZONE  LAYER 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  1HE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  17,  197 i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral recent  studies  Indicate  that  the  vital 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ozone  layer  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
is  slowly  being  converted  to  more  stable 
gases  by  man's  pollution.  The  tragic 
result  wlU  be  harmful  amounts  of  ultra- 
violent  radiation  reaching  Earth's  sur- 
face. This  will  increase  the  rate  of  skin 
cancer  and  could  destroy  vegetation  on 
a  broad  scale. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
"Death  to  Ozone"  published  in  the 
October  7,  1974,  issue  of  Time  magazine. 
As  Senators  may  recall,  this  was  a  key 
argument  against  the  SST.  If  these  stud- 
ies prove  accurate,  we  in  Congress  must 
be  prepared  to  take  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printedin  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  7, 19741 
Death  to  Ozone 

Scientific  concern  about  the  future  of 
man's  fragile  environment  has  ranged  from 
pollution  of  the  oceans  and  the  air  to  radio- 
active contamination  in  a  nuclear  war.  Now 
researchers  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  atmosphere's  ozone  layer,  which  protects 
all  life  below  from  a  lethal  overdose  of  the 
sun's  ultraviolet  light.  Their  ominous  find- 
ings: the  vital  blanket  of  gas  Is  so  fragile 
that  It  might  well  be  severely  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  large-scale  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests,  to  say  nothing  of  mUitary  and  clvUian 
supersonic  aircraft,  and  even  the  widespread 
use  of  aerosol  sprays. 

Ozone  Is  a  form  of  oxygen  that  has  three 
Instead  of  the  usual  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in 
each  molecule  of  gas.  It  is  formed  when 
ordinary  molecules  of  oxygen  are  ripped  apart 
by  radiation  or  discharges  of  electricity,  and 
Is  most  noticeable  after  a  lightning  storm, 
when  it  can  be  detected  by  Its  pungent  smell. 
Most  of  the  ozone  In  the  air  is  concentrated 
hi  a  laj-er  some  15  to  30  miles  above  the  earth, 
where  It  absorbs  much  of  the  sun's  ultra- 
violet radiation.  Trouble  Is,  ozone  Is  far  from 
stable;  It  readily  gives  up  one  of  Its  oxygen 
atoms  to  other  gases  and  turns  Into  ordi- 
nary oxygen,  which  does  not  block  ultraviolet 
radiation. 

Last  week  the  vulnerability  of  the  ozone 
layer  was  emphasized  by  two  startling  re- 
ports on  the  long-range  effects  of  the  pro- 
pellant  gases  used  In  aerosol  sprays.  Writing 
in  Science,  University  of  Michigan  Physicist 
Ralph  Cicerone  notes  that  spray-can  gases, 
mostly  clilorlne  compounds  such  as  Freon, 
are  highly  stable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. TJ^s  they  are  building  up  in  the 
lower  atmSphere  and  gradually  rising  to- 
ward the  ozone  layer.  At  that  altitude,  ultra- 
violet radiation  breaks  down  Freon  and  the 
other  chlorine-based  gases,  causing  the  re- 
lease of  chlorine  atoms.  They  In  turn  react 
with  ozone,  converting  It  Into  ordinary 
oxygen. 

SKIN   CANCER 

Cicerone  estimates  that  even  If  the  use 
of  aerosol  sprays  were  halted  Immediately, 
the  gases  already  in  the  atmosphere  would 
caxise  a  10^  reduction  of  ozone  in  the  layer 
by  1990.  That  would  result  In  a  substantial 
Increase  of  ultraviolet  radiation  on  the  earth, 
cavising  at  the  very  least  a  greater  incidence 
of  skin  cancer  among  humans.  It  might  also 
disrupt  the  food  chain  by  affecting  food  crops 
and  plankton  in  the  oceans.  Lastly,  the  de- 
pletion of  the  ozone  layer  might  have  certain 
incalculable  consequences  like  changing  the 
earth's  weather  patterns. 

Cicerone's  report  was  based  on  earlier  find- 
ings by  two  University  of  California  scien- 
tists. It  is  further  supported  by  Michael  Mc- 
Elroy.  a  Harvard  atmospheric  physicist,  who 
In  liidepeudcnt  calculatir.ns  concluded  that 
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the  projected  10%  annual  increase  in  the 
use  of  aerosols  would  reduce  the  ozone  layer 
by  10%  m  20  years  and  40  Ti  by  2014,  wreak- 
ing havoc  on  terrestrial  life.    > 

These  grim  warnings  closely  follow  reports 
by  other  scientists  on  the  potentially  disas- 
trous effects  of  nitric  oxides,  which  also  strip 
ozone  of  Its  third  atom  and  reduce  It  to 
ordinary  oxygen.  Large  amounts  of  nitric 
oxides  are  given  off  by  the  exhausts  of  su- 
personic aircraft,  and  a  recent  M.I.T.  study 
(Time.  Sept.  9)  indicates  that  a  fleet  of  500 
ssts  flying  regularly  in  or  near  the  ozone 
layer  would  deplete  it  by  12 'i  within  25 
years.  In  the  past  few  months,  scientists  have 
been  emphasizing  the  even  greater  menace 
of  nuclear  explosions,  which  generate  huge 
amounts  of  nitric  oxides.  A  nuclear  war,  or 
atmospheric  testing,  they  say,  might  at  least 
temporarily  wipe  out  the  ozone  layer.  Thus 
If  the  blasts  and  radioactivity  produced  by 
nuclear  explosions  did  not  wipe  out  human- 
ity, the  concomitant  destruction  of  the  ozone 
layer  would  probably  finish  the  Job. 


CARNATION  CAPITAL  OP  THE 
WORLD  ISN'T  ANY  MORE 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  plight  of  an  industry  that  is  dying 
in  this  country,  an  industry  which  has 
been  a  landmark  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  I  refer  to  the  carnation 
growers  of  Tewksbury.  Mass.,  who  have 
gained  for  that  town  its  reputation  as 
the  "Carnation  Capital  of  the  World' 
but  whose  efforts  may  soon  be  ended  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.  I 
would  like  therefore  to  present  an  article 
taken  from  the  Tewksbui-y  Town  Crier 
which  explains  the  problems  faced  by 
carnation  growers  in  Tewksbury,  and  J 
earnestly  request  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  this  unfortunate 
situation: 

In  Tewksbury,  once  the  carnation  capital 
of  the  world,  an  example  of  that  flower  grown 
in  the  town  may  soon  be  as  rare  as  the  fossil 
remains  of  some  neolithic  creature. 

Greenhou.se  operators  who  grew  the  flower 
worn  by  a  myriad  of  girls  at  high  school 
proms  have  suffered  a  one-two  punch  from 
foreign  competition  and  skyrocketing  oil 
prices. 

Already  Mark  Roper  &  Sons  Inc.  has  closed 
the  doors  on  its  35  acres  of  greenhouses  at  144 
Pleasant  Street  after  growing  carnations  for 
almost  a  century. 

No  other  carnation  grower  In  Tewksbury 
predicted  with  any  assurance  he  or  she  wovild 
be  growing  carnations  in  a  year.  Most,  faced 
by  the  high  cost  of  converting  to  a  profitable 
crop,  didn't  expect  to  be  In  business  at  all 
soon. 

Although  greenhouse  operators  in  the  town 
all  complain  of  the  massive  increase  it  costs 
them  for  heat,  most  believe  they  can  pass 
on  the  cost  of  growing  all  but  carnations  to 
customers. 

SOUTH  AMERICANS  COMPETE 

Carnation  growers  In  northern  United 
states  have  been  hampered  for  years  now  by 
flowers  flown  north  by  groovers  In  Colombia 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  where  the 
sun  is  ilie  only  source  needed  for  heat  and  a 
peon  will  work  for  only  a  few  dollars  a  day. 
Other  flowers  are  grown  in  Florida,  where  at 
least  the  aun  is  wana. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Tlie  South  American  Imports  ieep  the  re- 
tail price  of  caruatloixa  low,  WbUe  rising 
fuel  costs  have  all  but  eliminated  any 
profit  for  northerners  who  must  grow  flow- 
ers in  greenhouses. 

James  Roper,  who  worked  greenhouses 
first  opened  by  his  grandfather  with  his 
brothers  Al  and  Bill,  said  the  last  carna- 
lions  at  their  greenhouse  were  picked  this 
summer,  after  which  they  all  got  other  Jobs. 

Foreign  competition,  he  said,:  keeps  the 
price  of  carnations  down,  but  Increased  fuel 
prices  have  made  greenhouse  grown  carna- 
tions unprofitable. 


on,  COSTS  SKTROCKET 

"Our  oil  bill  Increased  four  oij  live  times 
over  the  last  year,"  he  explained.!'!  Imagine 
we've  closed  for  good.  The  three  of  us 
aren't  kids  anymore,  and  In  oiker  to  get 
back  in  the  business  It  would  tost  a  for- 
tune. ] 

Of  the  other  Arms  that  have  ijcen  grow- 
ing carnations  in  the  town,  mo^t  expected 
to  be  run  out  of  business  by  rising  fuel  costs 
soon  or  forced  to  grow  other  crob.s  or  enter 
different  parts  of  the  Industry.      T 

Mrs.  Ruth  Camuso,  owner  pf  Crystal 
Greenhouses  at  1120  Main  St.,  al  carnation 
.specialist,  said,  "The  effect  of  thejoil  is  hor- 
rendous. Undoubtedly  if  it  goes  on  any 
longer,  we  won't  be  in  business.  Our  oil  bill 
went  from  $300  In  October  1372  tfa  $1,700  In 
October  1973.  f 

BLAMES  TAXES  I 

"The  flowers  we  grow  can't  conjjpete  with 
the  flowers  from  other  countries  iwhere  the 
weather  Is  hot  all  of  the  time,  aikd  to  that 
youve  got  to  add  the  tax  revaluatljon  here  In 
Tewksbury.  Farmers  cant  keep  ^p  with  It. 
Every  carnation  grower  in  Tewksl^xiry  won't 
exist  more  than  another  year,  if  ithat." 

Crystal,  according  to  Mrs.  Caijiuso,  has 
diversified  Into  other  crops  a  bit.  "We  are 
sort  of  playing  it  by  ear."  she  said,  "when 
the  day  comes  when  we  can't  pay  the  bills 
we  will  close  our  doors." 

Richard  A.  Patten,  whose  09  Nojrth  Street 
greenhouses  are  mostly  used  to  grow  car- 
nations, said.  "I  think  we  will  cl<^e  within 
a  year.  My  oil  bill  has  gone  fromi  $7,500  to 
$52,000  In  two  years.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
way  we  can  absorb  ihis." 

Of  South  American  competition,  Roper 
said,  'They  are  paying  a  couple  of  dollars 
a  week  for  labor  down  there.  We  have  no 
business   being   in   business." 

Patten  said  he  wasn't  equipped,  to  diver- 
sify into  other  crops,  but  was  buying  small 
amounts  of  flowers  from  Holland,  tsrael  and 
South  America.  He  said  he  was  considering 
entering  the  wholesale  flower  bujlneiis  In- 
.si.oad  of  growing  them  himself. 

LOWER  TEiMPEHATTniE 

Richard  T.  Gale,  Jr.,  whose  Helvetia  Street 
greenhouses  also  specialize  In  carnations, 
said,  "Our  oil  costs  have  gone  up  700  per 
cent,  from  •2.05  a  barrel  for  No.;  6  oil  to 
S14  to  (15  a  barrel  now.  We've  been!  lowering 
Temperatures  at  niglit,  and  we  d<|n't  burn 
any  more  oil  than  we  have  to. 

"Last  winter  we  burned  coal  days  in  De- 
cember and  Janunry.  and  grew  scD)e  carna- 
tions, snap  dragons  and  pom  pomsl" 

Gale  couldn't  predict  how  much  ijjnger  his 
company  co\ild  aflcrd  to  keep  goingj. 

Stephen  E.  Kimball,  another  darnarfon 
grower  with  greenhouses  at  276  Marshall  St 
-said.  "I  ju.'jt  think  I  may  be  able  to  go 
t -.rough  this  year,  but  If  the  prl^e  of  oil 
lioesn't  go  down  I  wont  next  vearj  It  Is  so 
expensive  that  I  am  just  about  worlkin''  for 
rhe  oil  company.  I  may  change  my  droprbut 
that  would  probably  require  higher  tempera 
tiires." 

UtOWS     OIH&a     PLANTS 

Raymond    Garlan.    who    operates 
houses  at  36  Chandler  St..  and  retaSls  flow- 
ers, s&id  Ms  firm,  once  a  carnation  specialist 
hai  only  been  growing  plants  lately 


ilveila 


green- 


He  added,  "I  think  It  la  going  to  be  rough 
keeping  going.  I  don't  believe  in  a  while  it 
wiU  be  profitable  to  keep  the  greenhouse 
going.  If  it  isn't,  we  will  close  it  down  and 
stick  to  the  retail  flower  market." 

Even  as  a  retailer,  Garlan  admitted  to 
problems.  Keeping  flowers  grown  elsewhere 
requires  refrigeration.  "When  I  saw  my  elec- 
tric bill  recently  I  almost  dropped  dead,"  he 
said.  "The  clean  air  part  of  It  for  running  a 
retail  flower  shop  was  $117.  You  have  to  iell 
a  lot  of  flowers  to  pay  that." 

John  Hetzel,  the  plant  manager  of  S. 
Arthur  Peterson  Inc.,  at  200  Pleasant  St.,  has 
successfully  converted  from  carnations  to 
other  plants  after  35  years  of  growing  carna- 
tion cuttings  and  selling  them  to  other  grow- 
ers who  grew  the  blooms. 

FOLIAGE     PLANTS    PROFITABLE 

His  firm,  he  said,  has  entered  the  foliage 
plants  market,  which  is  at  its  peak.  Those 
plants,  ho  said,  required  warmer  tempera- 
tures than  carnations,  but  attracted  better 
prices. 

"I  doubt  if  weni  ever  return  to  carnations. 
We  are  doing  well  now."  Hetzel  said. 

Barry  R.  Boyle  reported  his  greenhouses  at 
275  Marshall  St.,  were  in  trouble.  The  num- 
ber 2  oil  he  uses  has  gone  up  recently  from 
13  to  14  cents  a  gallon  to  32  cents  now. 

He  said,  "I  was  seriously  considering  clos- 
ing up  before  Christmas  and  then  reopen- 
ing in  the  ^rlng,  but  I'm  pretty  much  com- 
nutted  to  staying  open  all  winter  now.  I'm 
on  the  borderline.  I  may  make  it  through  the 
winter  and  I  may  not. " 

Boyle  viewed  diversification  with  suspicion. 
He  said  he  feared  everyone  would  enter  the 
green  plant  or  snapdragon  marl.et  In  the 
Boston  area  and  lower  prices. 

BIAJfirs   INPL.*TION'S    EFFECT 

Tiie  entire  Industry  was  In  trouble,  he 
said,  because  most  persons  would  rather 
spend  money  on  food  than  plants  or  flowers. 
Boyle  said  In  addition  to  higher  fuel  costs, 
growers  also  had  to  absorb  fertilizer  price 
rises  that  have  seen  that  product  upped  from 
$7  to  $8  a  hundredweight  to  $14  for  a  similar 
amount.  Plastic  needed  for  greenhouses  has 
Increased  60  to  60  per  cent  In  the  past  year, 
he  added. 

"With  these  costs."  he  said,  "what  has  hap- 
pened now  is  that  I  have  no  monoy  available 
to  put  Into  the  bi'.':iiics.s,  and  repairs  need 
to  be  done." 

Gerald  Trull,  of  Ti-ull's  Mill  Hill  Flower 
Ceater  at  411  River  Ro.id,  said,  "We'll  shut 
down  three  houses  after  Chri.stmrs  and  leave 
one  small  one  open  for  small  hou.se  plants. 
I  guess  I'll  wivlt  until  Christmas  and  see 
what  happens.  I'm  not  going  to  run  $20,000 
to  •30,000  in  debt." 

Whatever  the  effect  of  rising  oil  prices  on 
cjrnatlon  gro-^-ers  and  some  other  greenhouse 
oper-ttors,  many  greenhouse  operators  and  re- 
tail flower  and  plant  firms  reported  good 
business  somewhat  hampered  by  higher  costs. 

FBICES   aisE 

Joseph  Holler,  owner  of  Holler's  Garden 
Center  &  Greenhouses  Inc.,  said.  "It  Is  very 
h.^rd  to  pay  the  price  of  oil  like  we  did 
last  year.  It  cuts  into  our  profits  tremend- 
ously, and  we  have  to  get  more  money  for 
our  product  to  make  some  of  the  difference. 

"We  sell  plants  that  we  produce  to  local 
homeowners,  cut  flowers  and  holiday  plants. 
The  retail  buiiness  is  doing  better  than 
wholesalers. 

"Our  market  hasn't  shrunk.  V/e  have  a 
20  per  cent  Increase  over  last  year.  People 
alw.%ys  buy  flowers  and  plr-nts,  and  we  have 
c  r-Tden  shop  and  .sell  fertilizer  nnd  a  large 
va-iety  of  other  products." 

PASSKS    COSTS    o.v 

Joseph  C.  Dasteous,  general  manager  of 
P.  I.  Carter  &  Sons  Inc.  at  1&30  Main  St., 
said  as  a  whole.-uler  such  as  his  firm,  un- 
like camatlo.n  grower.^,  could  pass  some  of  Its 
iucre.i^cd  cr,.-:ts  onto  customers, 

"Our  oil  bill  this  year  will  te  three  times 
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more  than  it  was  last  year,"  he  said.  Dasteous 
added,  "It  is  a  ridiculous  situation  when  a 
basic  industry  can  triple  Its  price  and  effect 
the  whole  country  without  increasing  iu3 
efficiency  or  anything." 

Fred  and  Charlotte  Carter  reported  their 
greenhouse  business  at  623  Chandler  St.  wss 
doing  well.  They  are  in  the  plant  business. 

Mrs.  Joan  McCool's  Lee's  Greenhouses  at 
227  Whipple  Road  are  doing  well  In  the  bud- 
ding plants  wholesale  and  retaU  business,  she 
said. 

OIL     PRICE     LOWERED 

She  complained  of  the  rise  In  price  of 
number  2  oil  from  12  cents  a  gallon  to  a 
high  of  41  or  43  cents  a  gallon  last  year,  but 
she  said  she  now  paid  36.9  cents  a  gallon. 

Prank  Colantuonlo's  Tewksbury  Florists  at 
402  Main  St.  Includes  two  small  greenhouses. 
He  said  the  higher  fuel  prices  has  made  his 
product  more  costly,  but  that  his  business 
was  doing  well. 

It  appears  that  although  at  one  time  more 
carnations  were  grown  in  Tewksbury  than  In 
any  comparably  sized  area  in  the  world,  the 
only  ones  soon  to  be  found  there  wUl  be 
grown  thousands  of  miles  away  or  in  the 
v.'arm  confines  of  a  housewife's  living  room. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  AmPORT  SITUATION 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  may  have 
at  hand  abundant  facts  and  Information 
concerning  the  St.  Louis  airport  situa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  comments  offered 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  PvEcord  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  address  the  matter  of  studies  of 
the  potential  capacity  of  Lambert  St. 
Louis  International  Airport  and  a  pro- 
P05;al  for  a  new  Illinois  airport. 

My  colleague  has  stated  that  study 
after  study  has  shown  that  the  facilities 
of  Lambert  Field  were  taxed  to  the  maxi- 
mum and  could  not  be  safely  and  ade- 
quately expanded.  The  Mlssourl-St. 
Louis  Metropolitan  Airport  Authority 
has  analyzed  and  summarized  some  26 
studies  related  to  the  Lambert  St.  Louis 
International  Airport  and  found  that  a 
comprehensive  study  to  determine  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  Lambert  had  never 
been  undertaken. 

This  summer,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  did  agree  to  par- 
tially finance  a  6-month  study  in  prep- 
aration of  a  master  plan  for  development 
of  Lambert  to  continue  as  the  areas 
primary  airport  through  1995  or  until 
the  airport  reaches  Its  limit,  whichever 
comes  first. 

The  master  plan  study  Is  a  joint  effort 
of  the  Missouri -St.  Louis  Metropolitan 
Airport  Authority  and  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  undertaken  by  the  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons consulting  firm. 

On  October  14,  the  Parsons  consulting 
firm  presented  an  interim  report  in 
which  the  flim  projected  th.^t  the  cur- 
rent level  of  160,000  airline  landings  and 
takeoffs  this  year  will  increase  only  to 
237,000  operations  on  an  annual  basis 
by  1995.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance since  these  projections  for 
metropolitan  St.  Louis  are  approximately 
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half  the  projections  made  earlier  in  ef- 
fort to  show  that  a  decision  on  a  new 
Illinois  airpoi-t  was  urgently  needed. 

The  Parsons  study  will  now  focus  on 
possible  costs  and  methods  for  expansion 
of  Lambert  and  will  be  completed  In 
another  3  months.  In  addition  to  this 
study,  Secretai-y  of  Transportation, 
Claude  S.  Brinegar,  has  also  sought  and 
obtained  a  St.  Louis  forecast  by  the  firm 
of  Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchell.  The  De- 
partment-ordered study  was  scheduled 
for  completion  in  September  but  has  not 
yet  been  made  public.  It  is  our  under- 
standing, based  on  preliminary  reports, 
that  the  Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchell  fore- 
cast of  St.  Louis  passenger  traffic  Is  also 
approximately  half  of  the  earlier  projec- 
tions. 

Traffic  forecasts  on  which  the  FAA 
made  recommendations  for  construction 
of  a  new  airport  were  prepared  in  Octo- 
ber 1972,  and  these  forecasts  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  Impact  of  a  new  and 
developing  energy  situation  which  af- 
fects both  the  availability  and  the  cost  of 
aviation  fuel. 

The  Illinois  ain^ort  proposal,  v.hich 
may  cost  up  to  a  billion  dollars.  Is  pre- 
dicated on  the  theory  that  some  23.6  mil- 
lion emplanements  will  occur  In  1995. 
This  forecast  is  off  by  100  percent  accord- 
ing to  the  interim  report  by  the  Parsons 
consulting  fli-m. 

One  reason  for  the  lower  projections 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  larger  air- 
planes will  handle  larger  passenger  levels. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  the  area  air 
travelers  live  in  Missouri,  and  78  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  St.  Louis  region 
reside  In  my  State.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
pri.sing.  therefore,  that  92  percent  of  the 
voters  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  the  four 
sun-ounding  Missouri  counties  opposed 
location  of  an  airport  across  the  river  In 
Illinois  and  some  30  miles  southeast  of 
St.  Louis  and  preferred  use  of  Lambert 
St.  Louis  International  Airport  for  so 
long  as  possible.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  fully  aware  that  the  Aii-port  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  establishes  that 
airport  location  is  principally  a  local  de- 
cision. 

All  these  reasons  show  it  is  extremely 
important  that  Lambert's  potential  ca- 
pacity be  determined,  along  with  the 
costs  associated  with  such  an  expansion 
before  any  decision  is  made  on  a  new  air- 
port. This  procedure  now  underway.  Is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  President's  Avia- 
tion Advisory  Commission  which  called 
for  (he  determination  of  expansion  po- 
tential of  existing  airports  before  con- 
sidering construction  of  major  new  air- 
ports. It  clearly  would  be  wrong  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
decide  to  build  a  new  airport  at  a  cost  of 
iiundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  until  the 
capabilities  and  capacities  of  Lambert 
Field  are  known. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Percy,  states 
that  no  further  delays  can  be  afforded 
in  an  airi^ort  decision,  and  he  suggests 
ominously  that  "the  lives  of  airline  pa.s- 
scngers  may  be  put  in  jeopardy  while  the 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  continue 
their  bickering  over  where  to  put  the  new 
airport." 

We  are  all  concerned  with  safety,  but 
wo  all  recosnize  that  it  is  necessarily  a 
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relative  matter.  In  relative  terms  then,  if 
there  Is  a  true  concern  about  safety, 
other  airports  than  St.  Louis  would  head 
the  Ust. 

I  want  to  a.ssure  my  colleagues  of  the 
following  facts  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant question  of  safety.  Let  me  point  out 
that  Lambert  St.  Louis  International 
Airport  has  2,000  acres.  That  compares 
to  the  650  acres  at  Wa-shington  National, 
and  the  580  acres  at  La  Guardia  Field. 
Currently  there  are  178,500  airline  take- 
offs  and  landings  at  Lambert,  while  the 
much  smaller  Washington  National  has 
220,000  and  the  even  smaller  La  Guardia 
Field  has  295,000  air  carrier  movements. 

The  amoimt  of  traffic  at  Washington 
National  this  year  Is  approximately  what 
is  forecast  for  St.  Louis  in  1995. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  Members 
of  Congress  will  seek  to  spend  our  na- 
tional resources  with  care,  we  should  not 
hasten  a  decision  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  wliich  are  not  now  sho^^^l  to  be 
required  by  the  circumstances. 

In  time,  Congress  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  anew  the  wisdom  of 
the  type  and  character  of  airport  con- 
structions such  as  that  proposed  in  Il- 
linois— this  In  that  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  will  come  up  for 
examination  and  renewal  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Hearings  will  be  held, 
and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  major  airport  policies  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  favors  in 
light  of  the  energy  forecast  and  the  po- 
tential for  technological  developments  in 
airplanes  and  Instruments  for  handling 
airplane  traffic. 

To  summarize,  It  is  ray  opinion  that 
the  facts  do  not  justify  any  rush  to  a  de- 
cision for  the  construction  of  a  new  air- 
port of  1,500  acres  at  an  Illinois  location 
far  away  and  across  the  river  from  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  users  in 
metropolitan  St.  Louis,  Mo.  There  will  be 
time  enough  for  decision  when  the  cur- 
rent studies  are  completed  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  metropolitan  region  to  consider 
The  costs  and  alternatives. 


DISTINGUISHED  TENNESSEE  COL- 
UMNIST CALLS  FOR  COOPERA11VE 
POLITICS  TO  SOLVE  NATION'S 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNrSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Col.  J.  Bill  Frame  of  Leljanon,  Tenn.,  the 
distinguished  coliuunist  for  the  Lebanon 
Democrat,  in  a  recent  column  empha- 
sized that  the  Democratic  sweep  is  a 
mandate  for  action  to  solve  the  Nation's 
problems  and  particularly  tlie  economic 
problems  tlirough  cooperative  politics. 

Colonel  Fi  aiiie  urges  that  partii  an  pol- 
itics be  put  aside  in  the  national  interest 
so  that  Congiess  and  the  President  can 
move  fowaru  to  find  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's pressing  problems.  In  my  view  there 
will  be  ccoperaiion  and  "cooperative  ix>li- 
tics"  to  solve  tliese  problems. 

Mr.  Frame  jays  that  the  "prayers  of 
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the  Nation"  will  support  the  efforts  o* 
the  94th  Congress  to  respond  decisively 
and  effectively  to  these  problems  beset- 
ting our  Nation. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  I  place 
the  column  by  Colonel  Frame  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith. 

The  article  follows: 

Our  Problems  Call  fob  Cooperative 

Politics 

(By  J.  Bill  Frame) 

As  expected  and  predicted,  the  Democrats 
won  just  about  everything  in  sight  in  last 
week's  election.  They  now  control  almost 
every  major  office  except  the  White  House, 
and  they  have  a  strangle  hold  on  that. 

President  Ford's  campaign  in  which  he 
cited  a  "veto  proof"  Congress  as  disastrous 
tor  the  nation  was  not  accepted  by  the  voters. 
And  it  should  not  have  been. 

All  of  the  "big  spenders"  in  the  Congress 
are  not  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  neither  are  all  of  the  conservatives  on 
the  RepubUcsoi  side.  From  votes  in  recent 
years,  it  Is  obvious  that  factors  other  than 
partisan  politics  decide  how  many  mem- 
bers vote  on  all  Issues. 

There  is  one  thing  certain.  That  is  that 
the  prayers  of  the  nation  are  that  thofce 
who  were  elected  to  office — state  and  na- 
tional— not  only  can  but  wiU  be  able  to 
do  what  they  all  promised:  Find  ejiswers 
to  the  problems  that  are  giving  us  so  much 
concern. 

While  the  subject  of  Ws.tergatc  scandals 
played  a  part  In  some  of  the  elections  at 
least.  I  firmly  believe  that  It  was  inflation, 
rising  prices,  unemployment,  and  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  world  at  large  that 
influenced  the  voting. 

If  there  are  any  answers  to  our  problems, 
and  If  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
really  desirous  of  solving  them,  and  finding 
those  answers,  then  partisan  politics  will  be 
dropped,  and  all  efforts  will  be  concentrated 
on  hnding  those  answers. 

If  the  new  Congress  can  come  up  with  some 
answers,  at  least  to  some  of  the  problems 
facing  us,  then  by  the  middle  of  1975  we 
should  begin  to  see  some  results. 

There  Is  one  nagging  question  In  my  mind 
about  this  election,  as  it  Is  in  most  elections. 
That  is:  Just  how  much  Influence  did  the 
sp>eciai  interest  groups  have  on  the  outcome? 

We  read  in  our  newspapers  about  the 
heavy  contributions  of  money  and  eScrt  by 
quite  a  number  of  groups,  labor  unions.  In- 
dustry, and  bvtslness  for  a  number  of  can- 
didates. Many  of  them  won. 

Now  will  those  who  won  pay  off  their  debts 
to  these  groups  by  continuing  favorable 
legislation  that  will  enhance  the  profits  of 
some,  and  provide  lucrative  jobs  for  otiiers. 
or  will  they  liave  as  Uieir  major  concern  Uie 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole? 
That  to  me,  Is  the  big  question. 
As  an  example,  a  maritime  union  was 
plugging  for  special  legislation  to  force  the 
use  of  American  ships  for  much  of  our  over- 
seas trade.  Now  It  costs  coiislderably  more 
to  ship  in  American  ships  than  in  foreign. 
If  this  legislation  is  approved,  it  will  mean 
that  we,  the  consumers,  will  be  paying  more 
for  many  products. 

And.  unfortunately,  that  Is  not  the  only 
special  Interest  group  that  Is  deslrlous  of 
having  legislation  passed  favorable  to  them, 
and  miuriotis  to  the  public. 

Another  interesting  sidelight  to  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  on  by  one  of  the  major  elec- 
tronic networks. 

The  question  was  asked  about  how  those 
who  voted  felt  about  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. And.  believe  It  or  not.  well  over  half 
of  those  asked  favored  reenactment  of  those 
controls. 

Now  ecouomlsts  say  It  will  not  work,  but 
maybe  we  have  never  really  tried  to  make 
f,ucii  controls  work.  Soine  folk  have  alway.s 
managed  to  o.=c.-.pp  abiding  by  the  controU. 
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Anyway,  those  who  voted,  at  least  i  majority, 
want  these  controls  tried  again. 

FiuaUy,  another  disturbing  factor  about 
that  election  was  the  fact  that  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  took  the 
trouble  to  vote. 

Tiiat  perhaps  spells  something  for  us. 
Maybe  psychologists  wUl  tell  us  In  a  few 
w^eks  just  what  It  presages  for  onr  nation. 

It  cannot  be  good.  f 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE  STAMP 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED,  STATES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce my  Intention  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution,  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
November,  relating  to  the  issuance  of  a 
special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  World  Food  Conference. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  participate 
In  this  conference  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  congressional  delegation.  Members 
will  recall  that  the  Senate  called  for  a 
forthright  U.S.  position  on  key  issues 
that  will  confront  this  conference,  in 
adopting  my  resolution,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 329,  last  August.  This  resolution 
spelled  out  the  essential  elements  of  an 
international  effort  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  famine  and  lessen  human  suffering. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  substantial 
progress  will  be  achieved  at  this  confer- 
ence toward  establishing  a  world  food 
action  program  in  line  with  my  original 
proposal  in  an  address  to  a  United  Na- 
tions conference  last  May — including  in- 
creased food  aid,  establisliing  national 
and  world  food  reserve  programs,  step- 
ping up  fertilizer  production,  aaid  ex- 
panding agriculture  production. 

Mr.  President,  emergency  action  is  re- 
quired to  address  the  hunger  and  starva- 
tion that  threaten  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  In  addition,  agri- 
culture production,  distribution,  and 
trade  systems  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions are  now  threatened  by  major 
destabihzing  factors.  Developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  must  now  come  to- 
gether in  a  concerted  effort  to  meet  an 
historic  challenge  to  provide  adequate 
food  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  for 
their  people  over  the  coming  years.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  assure  our  farm- 
ers the  opportunity  to  produce  at  a 
profit.  \ 

An  essential  step  to  achieve  greater 
world  food  security  is  the  development 
of  an  effective  international  food  In- 
formation and  early  warning  system  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  as  an  agency  of 
Congress,  has  been  engaged  in  an  "in- 
depth  analysis  of  national  and  interna- 
tional food  information  systems,  based 
on   my  original  proposal.   Interim   re- 
ports from  this  assessment  have  led  me 
to  propose  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
World    Food    Conference    a    series    of 
measures   to  improve  substantially  our 
food  and  agriculture  information  sys- 
tems. In  particular,  I  have  recommended 
that  the  conference  be  called  upon  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  world 
food  and  agriculture  information  cen- 
ter. 
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Mr.  President,  my  initial  suggestion  to 
Secretary  Kissinger  which  led  to  his 
recommendation  last  year  that  a  World 
Food  Conference  be  convened,  was  based 
on  a  deep  conviction  that  we  confront  an 
international  situation  of  profound 
urgency  and  historic  opportunity.  It  is  to 
underscore  this  fact  that  I  shall  intro- 
duce legislation  to  provide  that  a  special 
postage  stamp  be  issued  to  commemorate 
the  World  Food  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposed  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  — 
Whereas  the  World  Food  Conference,  held 
in  Rome  this  fall,  was  at  the  Initiative  of 
the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  over  140  nations,  realizing  the 
urgency  of  the  Issue  of  food  security  par- 
ticipated In  this  initiative;   and 

Whereas  world  food  security  has  become 
one  of  the  most  pressing  public  policy  Is- 
sues facing  this  nation  and  other  nations 
throughout  the  world;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
most  important  producer  of  foodstuffs  must 
play  a  leadership  role  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lem of  food  security;  and 

Whereas  future  food  security  requires  the 
Involvement  of  all  citizens  both  directly 
through  continuing  appreciation  ind  sup- 
port of  our  American  farm  production  sys- 
tem— the  most  efficient  in  the  world— as 
well  as  a  recognition  of  actions  which  Jn- 
dividual  consumers  can  talte  to  conserve 
and  secure  the  availabUlty  of  our  food  re- 
sources: Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring 
appropriate  public  attention  to  this  most 
crucial    initiative,    be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  World  Food  Conference 
held  in  Rome  November  6-16,  1974,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
this  meeting.  Such  series  shall  be  Issued  In 
such  denomination  and  such  design  as  the 
Postal   Service  shall  determine. 

Furthermore,  the  President  Is  urged  to  call 
upon  other  nations  of  the  world,  through 
the  UiUted  Nations,  to  likewise  issue  their 
own  stamps  commemorating  the  World  Pood 
Conference. 
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the  Johnstown  branch  of  the  NAACP  and 
his  2>2  years  as  Pennsylvania  State  Con- 
ference of  Branches  president. 

It  Is  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  honor 
this  man  of  dedication  and  purpose  In 
Johnstown.  And  I  am  pleased  to  extend 
to  him  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  all 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  his 
community  activities. 


DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  AND  AL- 
LOCATION OF  FUNDS  TO  URBAN- 
IZED  AREAS  UNDER  S.  386,  MIN- 
ISH-WILLIAMS  MASS  TRANSIT 
BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


OF    NEW   JERSEY 


DR.    BURRELL   K.    JOHNSON: 
LEADER 


CIVIC 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  commu- 
nity is  only  as  strong  as  the  Individual 
commitment  and  concern  of  its  citizens, 
and  Johnstown,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  very 
properly  honoring  a  man  who  has  helped 
our  community  tremendously. 

That  man  is  Dr.  BurreU  K.  Johnson. 
A  graduate  of  Johnstown  High  School, 
and  later  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Dental  School.  Dr.  Johnson  has  worked 
at  these  civic  activities:  The  Boy  Scouts, 
Human  Relations  Commis.<Jion.  Teen 
Canteen  Board,  Police  Advisory  Com- 
mission, YMCA.  and  the  area  vocational- 
technical  school. 

Also  deserving  a  separate  mention  Is 
his  service  for  9  yeai-s  as  president  i.'f 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  386,  now  pending  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  authorizes 
a  new  fonnula  grant  program  for  urban 
mass  transit.  Section  5(b)  authorizes  an 
apportionment  formula  that  provides  for 
distribution  of  one-half  of  the  funds  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  one-half  on 
the  basis  of  a  density  weighing  of  popu- 
lation. Funds  can  be  used  for  either  capi- 
tal expenditures  or  operating  expenses 
at  local  discretion. 

Although  the  legislation  does  not  de- 
scribe the  mathematical  definition  of 
how  density  weighting  of  population  is 
to  be  done,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  provided  me  with  the  defi- 
nition they  intend  to  use  in  determining 
the  density  weighting  of  population.  This 
IS  defined  as  the  product  of  population 
times  density,  summed  for  all  urbanized 
areas,  and  a  ratio  for  each  case  is  cal- 
culated to  the  base. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  also  provided  me  with  a  list  of  funds 
the  urbanized  areas  would  receive  of  the 
$3,975  million  authorized  for  the  formula 
grant  program.  Multi-State  urbanized 
areas  are  treated  as  a  single  imit  to  com- 
pute its  share  and  then  this  share  Is  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  formula.  Funds  are  at- 
tributed to  urbanized  areas  over  200  000 
population  where  they  are  earmarked. 
Below  200,000  population  the  funds  go  to 
the  States  for  reallocation  to  these  ur- 
banized areas.  These  amounts  are  indi- 
cated. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  table  in- 
serted here  includes  only  funds  from  the 
formula  grant  portion  of  S.  386.  An  addi- 
tional $7.9  billion  would  be  available 
under  the  bill  for  capital  projects.  The 
capital  funds  will  be  assigned  on  a  proj- 
ect-by-project basis  at  secretarial  dis- 
cretion. 

For  ycur  information  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  category  B  cities  of  H.R. 
12859,  which  has  passed  the  House  but 
not  the  Senate,  are  also  included  in  this 
list.  Both  S.  386  and  H.R.  12859  authorize 
a  total  of  over  $11  billion  to  finance  capi- 
tal and  operating  needo.  However,  the 
bills  hav(-  different  methods  of  funding, 
and  these  differences  will  have  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  urbanized  areas 
in  each  Member's  district.  For  this  reason 
I  submit  the  following  list  for  compari- 
son: 
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COMPARISON  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR 
REVISED  S.  386  SUBMITTED  OCT.  3,  1974,  AND  H.R.  12»59 
OF  AUG.  20,  1974.  OCT.  22,  1974 


IFunding  1975-80  dollMSl 


S.  386  • 


HR. 

12859, 

category  B » 


*'Bi"mingham _. 14,733,000      10,629000 

Columbus  urbanized  area  (Ala- 
bama portion) 546,000           481,000 

Mobile 5,805,000       4.910,000 

Combined:  Anniston,  Florer.ce, 

Gadsden,    Huntsvllle,    r*)nt-  .  ,      „. 

gomeiy,  Tuscaloosa 13,170,000     10,683,000 

Total ,  Alabama 34,  256, 000     26,  730,  OOP 

Aidbka:    Combined:    Anchorage  _ 

(total) ..-      2,720,000       2^109.000 

^'phoenix    2!.889.0C'0      16, 443,000 

Tucson 8,155,000       5,602,000 

Total,  Arizona -.    30,045.000     22,045,000 

Little  Rock-No. th  Little  Rock. ...     5, 742, 000       4, 23?  000 
Combined :  Fort  Smith  tirt)»nized 

area  (Arkansas  portion).  Pine 

Blutt.    Tsxarkana    urbanized 

atea(Ark8ns3s  portion)..      .        3,841.000       2  972.000 

Total,  AiKansas '•  ^' °??L__ViL^ 

Cal'ornia: 

Fresno 7.838,000  5. 007  000 

Los  Angeles-LoTji  Beach 3U,56b,C0O  159,053.000 

Oxnard-Venlura-Thousand  Oakt.  6. 169,0t'0  4,659.000 

Sacramento. 17,014,000  12,0f9,0C0 

Sjri  Bernatdino-Riverstde 13.979,000  11,114,000 

San  Diego 34,868,000  22,822,000 

San  Francisco-Oa'.land 102.001.000  (n 

San  Jose i2,131,C00  19,526,000 

Combined;    Antioch-Pittsbureh, 

Bakersfield,  Modesto.  Salinas. 

Santa  Barbara,  Seaiide-Mon- 

teiey,SimiValley,Stock!on      .  28,729,000  18.915,000 

Total,  California  559, 297,  ODD    253, 175. 000 

Oiloiartn: 

Colorado  Springs 5,230,000  3,899.000 

Den.er 32,302,000  19,946.000 

Combined:  Boulder,  Pueblo  .  5,538,000  3,275,000 

Total.  Colorado  .         43,071.000     27,120.000 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 11.405.000       7.872.000 

Hartford. 14.315,000        8,856,000 

New  Haven 10,274,000        6,634,000 

Sniingfield-Chicoree-Holyokc 

urbanized  area  (Connecticut 

portion) 1.525,000        1.  IC/  000 

Combined:     Bristol,     Oant>ury, 

Meriden.  New  Britain,  Nev; 

London-Norwicti,       Norwalk, 

Stamford,  Watfcibu'y 24,648,000      18,207.CCO 

Total.  Connecticut .  .    62,169,000     42.676.000 

Dela'Aare:   'Allmington  urbanized 
aiea<[:elov.aiepo-tion)(tctal)  ..     10,665.000       6.659,000 

District  of  Columbia:  Washing- 
ton urbanized  arra  (District 
of  Columbia  portion)  dotal)       41.488,000         14,4C8,0bO 

Florida: 

Foit  L3uderdale-',iollyv.ocd..     .  17. 233.0C0  11,690,000 

Jacl.'sonviiie. ..  11,875.000  10.086.000 

Mf'ir.i 43,255,000  23,228,000 

0'l.i-.do 7,859.000  5,817.000 

St.  Petersburg- 14,281,000  9.430.000 

Tsnipa .  10,216.000  7.022  000 

West  Palm  Beach 7.150,000  5,476,000 

Cornbi.ed:  Daytona  Beach.  Fcrt 
Myeis.  Gainesyi"f.  Lakeland, 
Melbourne-Cocoa.       Pe;isacola, 

Sarasota-Bradenion,  Tallahassee.  22.253,000  17,  355  C'JO 

Total,  FlO' Ida  134,155,000     90,105.000 

Geor^i:: 

A^i-'nta  31.968,000     22.336.000 

Cn:^!  an>>ga  urbanized  area 
(Geori!"  ppitiO!,)   ..  ...  705,000  561,000 

Columbus  uibanizeii  area  (Geor- 
gia oorlion)  4,516,000       3,491,000 

Co»ibined:  Albany.  Augusta 
oibanized  area  (Ceoiitia  pof- 
tisn).  Macon,  Savannah  .     ..     13,219.000        9,430,000 

Total, Georgia 50.409.000     35,808,000 

Footnotes  ai  end  of  table. 
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Hawaii;  Honolulu  (total) 14. 130,  OOP       8, 425.  OOP 

Idaho:  Combined:  Boist  City 2,392.000       1.622.800 

llhnois: 

Aurofa-Elgin 6.668.000       4,436.000 

Chicago  urbanized  area  (Illinois 

portion) 239,062,000  O 

Ddvenport-Rock     Island-Moiine 

urbanized  area  (Illinois  por- 
tion)       3,759.000       2,663,000 

Peoria 6,354.000       4,706.000 

Rockford 6,189,000        3,924,000 

St.  Louis  urbanized  area  (Illinois 

poition) 8.213.000        5.989,000 

Combined:  Alton,  BloomJngton- 

Normal.    Champaign-Urbana. 

Decatur,  Dubuiue  urbanized 

area  (Illinois  portion),  Joliet. 

Springfield... 19,289,000      12,270.000 

Totil.  Illinois.  289.536.000      33.988,000 

Indiana: 

Chicago  urbanized  ares  (In- 
diana portion)... 13,926.000  O 

FnrtWayne ..      6,658.000       4.258,000 

Indianapolis 20,543,000      15,622.000 

Louisville  urbanized  area  (In- 
diana portion) 2,285,000        1,551,000 

South  Bend  urbanized  area  (In- 
diana podion) 7,441,000       5,049,000 

Combiner!:  Anderson.  Evans- 
ville,  Latayt'tte-West  Lafay- 
ette. Muncie,  Terre  Haute 13. 935. 000       9. 023, 000 

Total.  Indiana  .       .    64.791,000      35.533  000 

lona: 
Ues  Moines     . 6.608.000       4,872,000 

O.ivenport-I?ock  h.lafd-Moline 
urbanized  area  (Iowa  portion).      3,001,000        2,405.000 

Cmaba  urbanized  area  (lovba 
portion^ 1,425,000        1,235,000 

Combined:  Cedar  Rapids.  Du- 
buque urbanized  area  (Iowa 
poition), Sixoux  City  uibanizeo 
area  (iowa  portion),  Waterloo         9,  488,0(>0       7,508.000 

Total,  Iowa.. 20,523,000     16.020,000 

Kansas: 

Kansas  City  urbanized  area 
(Kansas  poilion) 9,363,000       6.669,000 

i/,ichita 8.463,000        5.758,000 

Combined:  Topeka,  St.  Joseph 
u,-banized  area  (Kansas  por- 
tion)  3,522,000       2.541,000 

Total,  Kansas 21.349.000      14.968.000 

Kentucky: 
Cincinnati       urbanized       area 

(Kentucky  poition) 5.534,000        3,751.000 

Loultvifle       urbanized       area 

(Kentucky  portion) 20.315,000      12,530,000 

Corr,bined:   Lexington.   Owens- 

boro 8,106,000       5,066,000 

Total,  Kentucky  33,255,000 

Louisiana: 

Baton  kouge.. 7,056,000 

NewOrlean: 36,119,000 

Shreveport 6,194,000 

Combined:  Alexandria,  Lafay- 
ette, Lake  Charles,  Monroe  8,905.000 

Total,  Louisiana.... 58,275.000     33.914,000 

Maine:      Conih'ne(;:      Lewi^toii- 
Auburn.   Portland   (total) 3,883,000       3,272,000 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 58,533,000      30,087,000 

W,>shinKton  urbanized  area 
(Wa.ylandpoilioi,) 29,176,000      19,219,000 

Total,  Maryland 87,710,000     49.307.000 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 82,292.000  (») 

Lawrence-Haverhill  urbanized 
area  (filassachuselts  portion)..      4,803,000       3,474.000 

Providence  -Pawlucket  -Warwick 
urbanized  area  (Massachu- 
setts portion) .    1,604.000       1,256,000 

■  Sprwigf.eld  -  Chiconee  -  Holyoke 
urbanized  area  (Mcssachu- 
-iet's  portion) 11,383,000       8.687,000 

Worcester 6,980,000        4,712,000 

Combined:  Brocton,  Fall  fiiver 
Urbanized  Area  (Massachu- 
setts portion),  Fifchburg-Leo- 
minster.  Lowell,  New  Bedford. 
Pittsfield 20,503,000      13,898.000 

Total,  Massachusetts.......  131,566,000     32,027,000 


21.347.000 


4.751,000 
18.316,000 
4, 457, 000 

6, 380, 000 
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MicluflM* 

Detroit! 138,232,000      75,621, OCO 

Rint 9,978,000       6.287,000 

Grand  Rapids 9.206,000       6,717.000 

Lansing. 6,658,000       4,371.000 

South    Bend    urbanized    area 

(Michigan  portion) 557.000  446,000 

Toledo  urbanized  area  (Michigan 

portion) 255,000  225.000 

Combined:  Ann   Aibor.  Battfe 

Creek,    Bay    City,    Jackson, 

Kalamazoo,    Muskegon-Mns- 

kegon  Heights. 22,845,000      15,592.000 

Total.  Michigcip  187,734.000    109.259.000 

r^inaeapolis-St.  Paul  44, 150,00u      32,461000 

Coirhined:  Duluth-Superior  ur- 
banized area(liAinrifSuta  por- 
lion),  LaCrosse  urbanized  area 
(Minnesota  portion).  FsriiO- 
iviarehcod  urbanizeri  area. 
(Minnesota  portion).  Roches- 
ter, St.  Cloud 9,041.000      6246.&CiO 

Total.  f*innesoU ....     53,192,000   38.707.000 

Mississippi: 

Memphis  urbanized  area  (Mis- 
sissippi poition) 261.000  170,000 

Combined:  Biloxi-Gultport, 
Jackson 8,056.000       5,935.000 

Total.  Mississippi  .  8,318,000       6, 105,00o 


lyiissouii: 

Kansas    City    urbijiiized    area 
(Missouri  portion)  21,  499,  000 

St.  Louis  uibanized  area  (Mis- 
souri portion) 53, 789, 000 

Combined:  Columbia. St.  Joseph 

uibani:ed  area,  Springheld 6.  224. 000 

Total,  Missouri 81,513.000 


tion'sna:     Combined:      Billings. 
Great  Falls  (total;  .  


14,  il-'  OOO 

29. 872,  000 

4,  885,  000 
49,071.000 


4.019.000       2.706,00o 


Nrb'aska: 
Omaha  urbanized  area  (Nebraska 

poition) 13,090,000       8. 131  OfiO 

Combined:  linceln,  Skiux  Falls 

urbanized    area    (Nebraska 

portion) 4,785,000       3,073.000 

Total.  Nebri.:ka...     17.875,000      11,204,000 

Nevada: 

LasVegas 5,736,000       4.507,000 

Combine;!:  Reno 2,702,000        1,899.000 

Total,  Nevada.    8,438,000      6.406,00o 

Se.v  Hampshire: 
Lawrence-Haveihiil     uibanized 
area  (New  Hampshiie  por- 
tion)      .   389.000  339.0C0 

Combined:  Mancheitcr.  Nashua        3,936,000       2,973.000 


Total,  Ne*  Hampstiire 


4.325,000       3.312.000 


New  Jersey: 
Alleiilown-Belhlehcni-Easton. 

urbanized  area  (f^ew  Jers<>y 

portion) £04,000 

Mew  York  urbanized  area  (New 

Jersey  portion) .140.981.000 

Phitadelphta  urbanized  area  (New 

Jersey  portion)  21.731.000 

Tienlon    urbaniz^O   a-ea   (New 

Jersey  poitioi;) 

Wilminttoi'  urban'zed  area  (New 

Jersey  portion) .   491,000 

Cuinbln>.d:  Atlantic  City.  Vine- 

l2.irJ-Mi:lvillc  


473.000 
(  ) 
i) 


8  237.000   4  621.000 


411.  OCO 


4,  728, 000        3. 955.  OCO 
Total.  New  Jersey 176,975,000       9,466,000 


Ntw  Mexico   Alhuque:quo (total)..      7.991.000       5,665,000 


Nev,  York : 

A!bany-Sc!:ne:iady-Troy.. 14,324,000 

Buffalo... 40,180,000 

New  York  urbanized  area  (New 

York  portion) 563,690.000 

Rochester 19.893.000 

Syracuse 12,111,000 

Combined:  Binghamton,  Elmira, 

Poughkeepsie,  Utica-Rome .  14, 210, 000 


9, 266.  OCO 
20, 694. 000 

O 

11.453.000 
7,  164.  OOU 

9, 986,  OOO 


Total,  New  York 


564, -112  000     58,653.000 
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No'th  Carolina: 

Chjriotte .     _   . 

Combined:  AsheviMe,  Burling- 
ton. Durham,  Fayelteville, 
(iastonia.  Greensboro.  High 
Point,  Raleigh,  Wilmington. 
Wjiislon-Salem 

Total,  North  Carolina 

North  Dakota: 
Combined:  Fargo-Moorhead  ur- 
banised area  (North  Dakota 
portion)  (total) 


7.  561.  00« 


.  323.  ono 


27.  f);)7,  no(|    20. 713,  ono 

34. 619.  00(i     26,  036. 000 


1, 153,  oca 


609.  000 


Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati  urbanized  area  (Ohio 

portion) 

Cleveland 

Columbus _ . 

Oiyton.  - 

Toledo   urbanized   area   (Ohio 

portion) _ 

Young'town-Warren 

Combined:      Hamilton,     lima. 

Lorain-Elyria,  Mansfield. 

Soringfield.Steubenville-Weir- 

lon    urbanized    area    (Ohio 

portion).  Wheeling  urbanized 

area(Ohio  portion). 

Total.  Ohio.  , 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa  ; 

Combined:  Fort  Smith  urbanized 

area     (Oklahoma      portion). 

Lawton    


14.  731.  OOOl  10.  337. 000 

7.123.000;  4,652,000 

27,  525,  OOOi  17,  398.  00 

56.  UD.OOO:  () 

23,698.000;  15  046.000 

19,713,000:  13,064,000 

13,  542.  cool  9,064  000 

11.393.00(rr  7.533.000 


Tot,'<l.  Oklahoma 

Oregon: 
PortLind  urbanized  area  (Oie-  1 

gon  portion)      .  21.943.000 

Combined:  Eugene, Salem .      6.167,000 

Total,  Oregon 

Peiins/lvania: 

Alierrtown  -  Bethlehem  -  Eaoton 
urbanized  area  (Pennsylvania 
portion) 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia  urbanized  area 
(Pennsylvania  portion) 

Pittsbursh 

Scranlon  ..  

Trenton  urbanized  area  (Penn- 
sylvania portion) 527.000 

Wrtkes-Barre    6,076,000 

Combined:  Altoona,  Erie.  Johns- 
town. Lancaster,  Reading, 
Williamsjrort,  York 


17  791.00fti  12.223,000 

191. 630.0001  89.317.000 

:  -       i  T    -.i 

13.478.000.1  11.042.  OCO 

9, 169,  000";  7,  075.  000 

2.  415,  000  )  1.  862.  000 

4-  - 

25  093  OOOi  19.979,000 


Texas: 

Austin  

Corpus  Christi I" 

Dallas 

^      El  Paso. 

Fort  Worth '.,',' 

Houston 

San  Antonio "'" 

Combined:  Abilene.  Amarillo, 
Beaumont,  Brownsville.  Bryan- 
College  Station,  Galveston, 
Harlinfen-San  Benito,  Killeeii 
i.aredo.  Lubbock,  McAllen- 
Pharr-Edinbuig,  Midland, 
Odessa, PortAflhur.SanAngelo, 
Sherman-Uenison.  Texaikana 
urbanized  area  (Texas  por- 
tion). Texas  City-LaMarque. 
Tyler. Waco, Wichita  Falls... 

Total,  Texas 
Ut,ih: 
Salt  L?ke  City 
Combined:  Ogdeii.  Piovo-O  em 

Tol,.l.  Utah      

Virginia: 

Newpoil  News-Hampton. 

NorlolkPorlsmouth. 

Richmond 

Washington  urbanized  aiea 
(Virginia  portion). 

Combined:  Kingsport  urbanized 
area  (Virginia  portion)  Lynch- 
burg. Petersburg-Coloiml 
Heights.  Roanoke 

Total.  Virginia         
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7, 626, 000 
4.  880, 000 
32,623.000 
9,377,000 
15,731,000 
48,  596, 000 
23, 177,  000 
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5. 037. 000 
4, 053, 000 
25,  495, 000 
6,  427. 000 
12.892.000 
31,955,000 
14,712,000 


41,747,000  32,574.000 
184,061,000  133,145,000 


12,880.000 
6,  309,  GOO 


9. 1?9.000 
4, 834.  000 


19. 189, 000   13. 963,  OOO 


6.413.000 
16.962,000 
11,668,000 


5,  109. 000 

12  727,000 

7.  933.  000 


14.317.000 
4,  424, 000 


28.111,000  4  18.741.000 


10.  604  OOO 
6,929,000 


6,  388. 000 
4,  585,  OOU 


131.291.000        () 

53.317.000  i  35.158,000 

5,050.000   3,889,000 


599. 000 
4.  243, 000 


Total.  Pennsylvania 

Rlioiie  hiand: 

Providence-Pawtuckei-Warwick, 
urbanized  area  (Rhode  Island 
portion) . 

Combined:  Fall  River  urbanized 
area  (Rhode  Island  portion)..  . 

Total,  Rhode  Island 

Scbth  Caiolina: 

Charleston  

Columbia 

Combined:  Augusta  urbanized 
area  (South  Carolina  portion), 
Greenville,  Spartanburg . 


?S.  679.  OCO   I  15.774.000 
239.  478. 000      70, 636. 000 

2!  WIOOO    '  13,890,000 

322.000    ;       303.000 

22.214,000  i  14. 193.000 


Washington: 
Portland  urbanized  area  (Wash- 
ington portion)  .   . 

Seattle-Everette 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Combined:  Richland- Kennewick. 
Yakima 

Total,  Washington      . 

West  Viiginia:  Combined:  Charles- 
ton. Huntington  urbanized  area 
(West  Virginia  portion).  Parkeis- 
burg  urbanized  area  (West 
Virginia  portion),  Steubenville- 
Weirton  urbanized  area  (West 
Virginia  portion).  Wiicehng  Ur- 
banized area  (We-t  ^irii\,u 
portion)  (total) 

Wisconsin : 

Madison        . 

Milwaukee 

Combined:  Appleton,  Duluth- 
Superior  urbanized  aiea  (Wis- 

;  consin  portion),  Gieen  Bay. 
Kenosha,  LaCrosse  urbanized 
area  (Wisconsin  portion), 
Oshkosh,  Racine.       

Total,  Wisconsin  . 

Puerio  Rico: 
San  Juan 

Combined:  Caguas  Mayaguez, 
Ponce 

Total,  Puerto  Rico 


20,  420.  000   13, 633,  000 

8.  642  000   6.  333.  000 
64.107  000   45.735.000 


1.876.000  1.393.000 

35.  265.  000  23,  580.  000 

6.  497. 000  4.  373. 000 

8. 912. 000  6, 333, 000 

3, 359, 000  2,  590. 000 


55.910,000  38.269  000 


10.  606,  000   7,  588,  000 


5. 842. 000   3, 913, 000 
34,  384  000   23,  853.  000 


15.  445, 000   10,  506, 000 
56,673,000  38,272,000 


52, 962, 000  20, 646, 000 
11.681,000  5,021,000 
64, 644,  000  25,  667, 000 


5.  859. 000 
(.241,000 


4. 349.  000 

4.  504.  OOO 


Total,  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota:  Combined:  Sioux 
Oil/  urbanized  area  (South 
Dakota  portion),  Sioux  Falh 
(total)    


6, 275, 000     I  4, 818,  000 
18  376  000  "H  77l70OO 


2  031  COO      i  1.447.00 


I  S  386.  in  addition  to  (ormula  grant  money  indicated  abcv 
cities  are  also  eligible  for  J7.8  billion  over  the  next  6  yeais  iii 
capital  dir.crelionary  funding 

-  H.R.  12859,  category  B  cities  are  also  eligible  for  category  C 
funds  for  capital  purposes  only  at  the  Secretaiy's  discretion  at 
a  6  year  level  of  $2  9  billion. 

■'  HR.  12859  provides  disciitiona'/  funiling  to  6  cilios  with 
rail  systems  or  capital  cjiriniimeii;i  to  raii  (A  zamgoi//. 


of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  his  un- 
founded and  crude  anti-Semitic  remarks. 
I  regret  that  this  reprimand  does  not  go 
far  enough.  As  a  result  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  being  spent  by  the  anti-Israel 
Arab  lobby  in  the  United  States  and  the 
new-found  prestige  given  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  in  the  United 
Nations,  there  is  a  strong  lilcelihood  that 
enemies  of  Israel  will  conj;ider  themselves 
as  having  won  a  victory  as  long  as  Gen- 
eral Brown  remains  in  office. 

Arab  propaganda  not  only  ,stre.s.ses  the 
illegitimacy  of  Israel  to  exist  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  but  it  also  seeks  to  stir 
up  anti-Semitism  in  our  country.  In  view 
of  the  linkage  in  Arab  eyes  between  the 
fate  of  Israel  and  American  Jews,  Gen- 
eral Brown's  remaining  in  this  critical 
post  will  be  interpreted  as  a  wavering  of 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
Israel. 

True,  everyone  in  faiine.ss  should  be 
permitted  one  mistake  at  least  before 
judgment  is  passed.  But  General  Brown's 
assertions  that  Jews  control  the  banks 
and  newspapers  in  this  country,  and  that 
Israel  had  undue  influence  in  Congress 
represent  such  a  false  and  prejudiced 
view  of  the  American  political  process 
that  one  cannot  but  seriously  doubt  Gen- 
eral Brown's  capacity  to  pass  judgment 
on  similar  issues  involving  the  relation- 
ship between  interest  groups,  public  opin- 
ion, and  government. 

Having  always  supported  a  strong  and 
responsible  defense  posture.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  a  person  publicly 
espousing  such  ideas  as  General  Brown 
could  have  reached  the  top  uniformed 
position  in  our  Armed  Forces.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  severe  economic  problems  fac- 
ing our  country,  clearly  during  the  next 
Congress  serious  pressures  will  emerge  to 
sharply  reduce  military  spending.  As  long 
as  our  country  is  to  retain  its  military 
strengtli  there  are  levels  below  which 
we  cannot  reduce  military  spending  with- 
out endangering  our  security.  I  fear  that 
as  a  result  of  the  erosion  of  congressional 
confidence  in  General  Brown  in  the  wake 
of  his  anti-Semitic  comments,  he  will  not 
be  in  a  strong  position  to  present  the 
Pentagon's  case  as  its  chief  uniformed 
officer. 

Accordingly,  despite  General  Brown's 
apologies  and  President  Ford's  rebuke,  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  defense  budget 
as  well  as  in  the  need  of  not  encouraging 
Arab  anti-Semites  as  to  their  political 
influence  in  America,  that  I  call  for  Gen- 
eral Biown's  removal. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


GENERAL     BROWN    SHOULD    BE 
DISMISSED 


Ti.-'n";fee: 
r:h;!!,anoo3a     urbanized     are: 

(Tenne-see  portion) 
Memphis  urbanized  area  (Ten 

nessee  portion) 19. 74S,  000 

Nashville-Davidson .      9,687  000 

Co  "Dined:  Kingsport  urbanized 

aiea     (Tennessee     portion). 

Xn^x/ille. 6.110000 


4,683,000      13,706.000 


12.475.000 
;  8.  540,  000 


4.  892,  000 


Total,  Tennessee. 


40,128,000      29,613,000 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    :,-tW    YORK 

IN  TH:i;  HOU.^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Nuvember  18,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  President  Ford  re- 
bui:ed  Gen.  George  3.  Brew;i,  chairman 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNI.S 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October,  I 
again  sent  out  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  determine  the  views  of  my  constituents 
on  a  number  of  major  issues  facing  the 
Nation.  The  responses  have  teen  tabu- 
lated by  computer  as  follows: 
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His 

Hers 

Total 

Hi< 

! 

"  Per- 

Hers 

Total 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Num- 

Per- 

Num- 

Per- 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

1    Of  the  following  issues,  which  do  you 

(C)  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  up  the 

consider  to  be  the  most  important 

traditional  right  to  sue  under  "tort" 

(chMseas  many  as  5): 

liability  principles  for  immediate 

(A) Cost ot living... .- 

10. 157 

86.3 

9,983 

87.8 

20. 140 

87.0 

payment  without  regard  to  "fault" 

(B)  Federal  tax  reform. 

5.350 
3.625 

45.4 
30.8 

4.994 
4,189 

43.9 
36.8 

10,  344 
7,814 

44.7 
33.8 

Yes 

No - 

4.  770 
3.287 

18.4 
J3.3 

4.072 
2  989 

44.3 
32.5 

8.848 
6.276 

/!»:.  4 

(C)Healthcare 

?2.9 

(0)  Environmental  protection 

3,767 
4,680 
4,726 

32.0 
39  7 

3,927 
4,798 
4,837 

34.5 
42  2 

7,694 
9  478 

33.2 
40  9 

Undecided 

1,799 

18.2 

2,139 

23.3 

3.938 

20.7 

(F)  Unemployment 

40.1 

42.5 

9.563 

41.3 

Total 

9,862 

ICO.O 

9.200 

100.0 

19.062 

100.0 

(G)Crime 

6,619 

56.2 

6,524 

57.3 

13, 143 

56.8 

^— ---  - 

--  --    . 

(H)  Energy  shortage 

4,913 

41.7 

4  325 

38.0 

9,238 

39.9 

7.  (A) 

Do  you  favor  military  aid  to  South 

' 

(1)  Drug  abuse 

1,676 

14.2 

1,926 

16.9 

3,602 

15.6 

Vietnam  (currently  costing  about 
$1,000,000,000  per  year): 

Total 

U.774 

100  0 

11,376 

100.0 

23.150 

100.0 

Yes 

1.187 

n.o 

779 

7.5 

1,966 

9.3 

No 

9  104 

84.5 

9  U4 

87.7 

18,218 

8j.  1 

2   How  do  you  rate  the  work  of  the  93d 

Undecided 

486 

4.5 

495 

4.8 

981 

4.6 

Congress: 
(A)Good     

672 
3.961 
6.290 

6.2 
36.3 
57.6 

676 
4.244 
5,511 

6.5 
40.7 
52.8 

1.358 
8,205 
11,801 

6.3 
38.4 
55.3 

(B) 

Total 

Do  vou  favor  nonmililary  aid  to 

10  777 

100.0 

10.388 

100.0 

21, 165 

100.0 

— 

(C)Poor 

South  Vietnam  - 

Total 

10. 923 

100.0 

10, 431 

100.0 

?I,3S4 

100.0 

Yes - 

4.195 

39  1 

3.884 

37.6 

8.079 

38.4 

No 

5.786 

53.9 

5.575 

54.0 

11.361 

hi  0 

3   In  regard  to  c.impaijn  reform,  would 

Undecided 

751 

7.0 

866 

8.4 

1,617 

7.7 

you  prefer: 
(A)  Complete  public  financing  of 
all  Fede lal  elections . 

2.772 

26. 7 

2.584 

26.0 

5.356 

26.3 

Total .. 

10.  732 

100.0 

10,325 

100.0 

21,057 

100.0 

(B)  Combination    ol    public    and 

(C) 

Noith  Vietnam: 

private  financing  ot  Federal 

Yes 

1.201 

11.3 

1  069 

10.4 

2.270 

10.9 

elections  with  strict  limita- 

No  

9,025 

84.7 

8.610 

84.1 

17,635 

84  4 

tion  on  size  of  private  con- 

Undecided  

430 

4.0 

564 

5.5 

994 

4.8 

tributions  and  full  disclosure 

of  llieir  sources 

(C)  Continuation  of  present  piivate 

3.781 

36.4 

3,872 

38.9 

7,653 

37.6 

Total . 

i0.65G 

100.0 

10. 243 

100.0 

20,899 

100.0 

financing  system  but  with 







- 

strict  limitation  on  size  of 

(0)  Do  you  favor  any  aid  of  a  military 

private    contiibi'lions    and 

nature   to   countries    ruled    by 

full     disclosure     of     their 

dictators  or  juntas: 

*-ources 

3.843 

37.0 

3,494 

35.1 

7.337 

36.1 

Yes 

896 

8  4 

558 

5.4 

1,454 

6,9 

lasiT' 

20.346 

100.0 

No 

Undecided 

Total.       .     

8  853 
922 

10. 671 

83.0 
8.6 

100.0 

8  %1 
761 

10.280 

87.2 
7.4 

17.814 
1,683 

85.0 

Total 

100.0 

9,950 

100.0 

8.0 

4.  Concerning  a  national  health  insurance 

100.0 

20  951 

100.0 

program,  would  you  prefer: 

.    _._ 



. 

(A)  A    comprehensive    insurance 

plan    financed    by    cay  roll 

8.  (A) 

In  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  Ho 

taxes  which  would  piovide 

you  favor  granting  amnesty  to 

full    medical    and    hospital 

deserters: 

care  at  no  extra  costs  to 

Yes 

3  553 

32.7 

3,793 

36.1 

7.346 

34.4 

patients          .         

3.115 

29.3 

2,849 

23.2 

5.964 

28.8 

No . 

Undecided 

6.565 
749 

60.4 
6.9 

5,700 
1,010 

54.3 
9.6 

12, 265 
1.759 

57.4 

(B)  A    comprehensive    insurance 

8.6 

plan     providing     complete 

._ 



coverage,  financed  out  of  the 
general  treasury . 

3  263 

30  7 

3,271 

32.4 

6.534 

31.6 

Total ... 

10.  867 

ICO.O 

10,503 

100.0 

21.  370 

100  0 

(C)  Continuation  of  the  existing 

-  -  - 

-— 

system  of  private  coverage, 

(B)  Conscientious  objectors: 

supplemented  by  Medicare 

Yes ... 

6.318 

58.3 

6.367 

61.0 

12,685 

59.6 

and  Medicaid .. 

4,237 

39.9 

3,%5 

39.3 

8.202 

39.6 

No 

Undecided 

Total. 

3,661 
853 

10.832 

33.8 
7.9 

100.0 

3,147 
924 

30.1 
8.9 

6,808 
1,777 

32.0 
8.4 

Total 

10.615 

100.0 

10,085 

100.0 

20.700 

100.0 

6.  (A)  Should    ex-President    Nixon    have 

10,438 

100.0 

21,270 

100.0 

been  impeached: 



~-   ,- 

T_T-:.-^-_^ 

— ■ 

-'..rzii^—- — ~ 

r 

Ves.."!.. 

No — 

Undecided 

7,741 

2,734 

850 

11,32S 

68.4 

24.1 

7.5 

7,283 
2,665 
1,035 

66.3 

24.3 

9.4 

15,024 
5,399 
1.885 

67.3 

24.2 

8.4 

(C) 

Draft  evaders: 

Yes : .   . 

No 

Undecided 

Total 

3.729 

6.359 

709 

10.797 

34.5 
58.9 
6.6 

3,796 

5,703 

915 

36.5 

54.8 

8.8 

7,525 

12,062 

1,624 

35.5 
56.9 

Total . 

100.0 

50,983 

100.0 

22.308 

100.0 

7.7 

(B)  Should  he  be  gianted  any  form  of 

100.0 

10,414 

100.0 

21  Ml 

100.0 

immunity  for  criminal  misconduct: 

Yes 

2  617 

23.4 

2.341 

21.7 

4,958 

22.6 

No 

7,816 

70.0 

7,538 

69.8 

15  354 

69.9 

9  (A)  Should  we  continue  to  buil.l  multi- 

— 

Undecided 

739 
11,172 

6.6 
100.0 

923 
10,802 

8.5 

1,662 

7.6 

purpose  dams  tor  the  purpose  ol 
flood  control,  reclamation  and 
hydroelectric  power: 

'            Total 

100.0 

21.974 

100.0 

Yes 

8  475 

77.6 

7.859 

74.9 

16.  334 

76  3 

6.  (A)  Should  no-fault  auto  Insurance  be 
instituted  at  the  Federal  level : 

No 

Undecided 

1.528 
915 

I'.O 
S.4 

1.420 
1,207 

13.5 
11.5 

2.948 
2,122 

n  8 

9.9 

Yes 

E  420 

61.1 

5.617 

56.4 

12. 037 

58  8 

, 



No -- 

Undecided 

3.038 
1.043 

10.501 

28.9 
9.9 

2,849 
1,495 

28.6 
15.0 

5.887 
2,538 

28.8 
12.4 

Total 

(B)  Should  we  build  nuclear  plants 

10,918 

100.0 

10.486 

100.0 

21.404 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 

9,%1 

100.0 

20,462 

100.0 

such  as  ranchoSeco: 
Yes 

(B)  ftt  the  State  level : 

8,1:3 

74.6 

6,852 

65.2 

15  005 

1^.0 

Yes . 

4,852 

53.1 

4,311 

49.6 

9,163 

51.4 

No --.- 

1.587 

14.5 

1,894 

18.0 

3.481 

16.2 

No 

3,181 

34.8 

2,895 

33.3 

2.076 

34.1 

Undecided .. 

1,183 

10. 8 

1,767 

16.8 

2,950 

13.8 

Undecided 

1,106 

12.1 

1.490 

17.1 

2,596 

14.6 

Total 

10,923 

100.0 

10,513 

, 

100.0 

21,436 

Total _ 

9,139 

100.0 

8,696 

100.0 

17.835 

100.0 

100.0 

THE  ATHLETE  AS  LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLl'ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965 
Johnstown  High  School  graduated  one 


of  its  most  outstanding  student-athletes. 
Mr.  Larry  Walton. 

Larry  Walton  was  a  track  and  football 
standout  in  Johnstown.  Fi'om  our  com- 
munity, he  traveled  first  to  Trinidad 
Junior  College  in  Colorado  before  be- 
coming a  star  halfback  for  the  Arizona 
State  Sun  Devils. 

Fiom  there.  Larry  Walton  went  on  to 
the  Detroit  Lions  where  he  has  starred  as 


a   wide   receiver   in   football's   toughest 
arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lany  Walton  will  be  re- 
turning to  Johnstown  shortly  for  a  very 
special  night  in  his  honor  which  he  de- 
serves. Not  only  has  he  entertained  mil- 
lions of  Americans  through  his  athletic 
ability,  but  he  has  remained  a  credit  to 
our  community,  and  an  inspiration  to 
young  people  throughout  the  Nation,  par- 
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ticularly  those  who  are  underprivileged 
and  look  to  our  athletic  ptars  for 
guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  ^tlre  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  joins  with  me 
in  congratulating  Larry  Walton  for  a 
special  recognition  in  Johnstown  that  he 
truly  deserves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  VINCENT  P.  MAZZOLA 


MISS   AMELIA   HARDING   HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO  ;: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  us  can  probably  recall  a  special 
teacher  who  provided  either  dhection 
or  inspiration  at  a  particularly  sensitive 
time  In  our  lives.  Such  a  teacher  Is  Miss 
Amelia  Haiding  who  has  just  retired 
after  38  years  of  teaching  English  at 
Ohnsted  Palls  High  School,  the  same 
school  from  wlilch  she  graduated  as 
the  salutatorian  of  the  cla.ss  of  1932.  Her 
dedicated  and  generous  life  serves  as  a 
fine  example  for  us  all,  e.speciallv  In  this 
acre  of  mobility. 

Her  roots  lie  deep  in  the  Olmsted 
Falls  community,  since  slie  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  family  living  there.  Her 
great-grandfather  settled  neai-  Miss 
Harding's  present  family  home  when  he 
brought  his  family  over  from  Holland 
in  1864.  Her  grandfather,  Charles  W. 
Harding,  was  a  respected  teacher  and 
superintendent  of  the  Olmsted  Falls 
Sclicol  on  the  old  village  green  where  her 
tuo  great  aunts  also  taught. 

Having  decided  early  in  hfe  to  be  a 
teacher.  Miss  Harding  majored  in  Eng- 
lish and  education  at  nearby  Baldwin- 
WaUace  College.  She  also  studied  at 
Northwestern  University  one  summer 
and  at  Western  Reserve  University  on 
Saturdays  and  summers  until  she  earned 
her  master's  degree  In  1943. 

Besides  her  teaching  activities.  Miss 
Harding  participated  in  numerous  pro- 
fessional organizations  as  well  as  school 
committees  and  PTA.  She  also  directed 
high  school  plays,  served  as  the  senior 
class  adviser,  headed  the  National  Honor 
Society,  served  as  the  yearbook  adviser, 
and  sold  thousands  of  tickets. 

As  a  result  of  her  years  of  dedication, 
she  received  a  Martha  Holden  Jennings 
Master  Teacher  Award  in  1964  which 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  study  at  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  she  worked  on 
a  doctor's  degree. 

Although  Olmsted  Falls  High  School 
was  sad  to  see  Miss  Harding  leave,  I  am 
sure  that  the  faculty  and  the  students 
are  glad  to  share  their  friend  and  teach- 
er with  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  where 
slie  is  now  teaching.  j 

Miss  Harding's  gift  of  openiiig  tlie 
doovs  of  knowledge  and  awareness  has 
certainly  touched  many.  Thomas  Huxley 
once  said: 

For  every  man  the  world  is  fresb  as  it 
was  at  the  first  day,  and  as  tull  of  vuitold 
no\eltles  for  him  who  has  the  eyes!  to  see 
I  he  111. 

Miss  Harding  has  the  gift  for  helping 
her  students  to  see. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  closest  friends  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a  well-kno'wn  and  re- 
.spected  phj'sician  and  surgeon  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  his  profession  for  over 
a  hall  century.  His  caieer  is  remarkable 
In  the  fact  that  he  came  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant  boy  from  Italy 
of  7  years  of  age.  Along  his  way,  after 
behig  graduated  at  Long  Island  Medi- 
cal College  in  1923,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  that  nationally  known 
topnotch  medical  school.  I  consider  that 
It  was  a  high  honor  indeed  when  the  stu- 
dents of  that  institution  in  the  year  1934 
dedicated  their  yearbook.  The  1934 
Lichonian,  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Vincent  P. 
Mazzola. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude an  abstract  of  Dr.  Mazzola's  biog- 
raplij-  and  his  dedicatory  remarks  con- 
tained in  that  yearbook : 

Abstract  of  Biography  of  Dr.  Vi.ntent 

Mazzola 
Mazzola,    Vincent    (Pontorno),   phy.slcinn; 
b.  IiHly,  May  2,  1898;  s.  Paul  and  Antolnetta 
(Pontorno)   M;   came  to  U.S.  1905,  natural- 
ized, 1912;  B.S.,  Pordham  U.,  1919,  M.S.,  1926; 
MJ}.,    Long    Island   College    Hospital,    1923; 
hon.  D.Sc.,  Alfred  U.,  1938,  vinmarried.  Post- 
graduate interne  and  residency  In  Medicine 
and    Obstetrics    and    Gynecology    at    Long 
Island  College  Hospital  and  New  York  Lying- 
in    Hospital;     Attending    Obstetrician    and 
Gynecologist  at  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
and  St.  Peter's  Hospital;  Medical  Director,  St. 
Peter's  Hospital;   Consulting  Obstetrician  In 
a  few  hospitals;    Member  of  the  faculty  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Long  Island  Col- 
lege of  Medicine;  Fellow,  New  York  Academy 
of  Mediciiie,  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
International  College  of  Surgeons,  American 
College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  Diplo- 
mate  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology;  former 
member  of  Board  of  Contributing  Editors  of 
Medical    Times;     former    member    Medical 
Grievance  Committee,  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  (2  terms).  Military  service:  Vet- 
eran of  First  World  War.  Brigade  Surgeon, 
New  York  Guard;  member  of  Appeal  Board, 
Selective   Service   for  30   years.   Community 
and  Public  Service:  Member  of  Board  of  Visi- 
tors, Elmira  Reformatory  6  terms  (35  years) ; 
member.   New    York   State   Hospital   Review 
and  Planning   Couiacil;    President  and  Life 
Trustee,  Brooklyn  Benevolent  Society;  former 
ineml)er  of  Board  of  Trustees,  UjS.6.;  former 
Director,  Association  for  Children  with  Re- 
tarded  Mental   Development;    former  mem- 
ber of  Mayor's  Screening  Panel  for  selection 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion:   former  member  of  Citizen's  Advisory 
Committee   for   Constitutional   Convention; 
former  Special  A.sslstant  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller   for    professional    activities;    member. 
Bishop's  Lay  Committee  for  Charities;   In- 
dustrial  Activities:    Limited  Partner,   Cole- 
man &  Co.,  Members,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change;  member.  Board  of  Directors,  Loon 
Mountain  Recreation  Coiporatlon,  Lincoln, 
N.H.;    former   Vice-President    and    Director, 
Franconla     Paper      Corp.,     Lincoln,      N.H.; 
former  Vice-President  and  Director,  Fran- 
conla Paper  Mills.  East  Paterson,  N.J.:' former 
Dii-ector.  Federal  Sweets  and  Biscuit  Co..  Clif- 
ton. N.J.;    former  Director,  Lodl  Trust  Co., 
Lodl,  N.J.  International   Activities:   Fellow, 
Mediterranean  Academy  (Cultural  organiza- 
tion)  Clubs:  Downtown  Athletic  Club;  New 
Yoili    Reporters'    Association     (Honorary); 
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Society  of  the  Silurians;  Circus  Saints  and 
Sinners,  International:  Honorary  Member- 
ship In  Surgical  Societies  of  Bordeaux, 
Madrid,  Rome,  Brazil.  Medical  Licensure: 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jerscv,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Florida,  California. 

The  1934  Lichonian 

(Published  by  the  students  of  the  Long 

Island  College  of  Medicine) 

FOREWORD 

riie  theme  herein  depleted  is  one  planned 
to  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  new  spirit  whlcii 
surges  through  our  college  at  the  present 
time.  Young  blood  Ls  coming  to  the  front; 
new  Ideas  lor  old;  we  are  beginnhig  to  see 
the  light  of  day:  the  administration  ha.s 
awakened  to  a  new  era  for  Long  Island  and 
the  Lichonian  wants  to  help  take  the  Initia- 
tive, to  pay  tribute  to  its  faculty  who  now 
more  than  ever  before  has  the  student  la 
mind  . . .  and  to  change  the  old  traditions  .  .  . 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  to  pay  Cae.sar 
his  diie! 

With  the.se  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Editors 
have  seen  fit  to  dedicate  this  volume  to  one 
of  the  younger  teachers;  to  a  man  whose 
v.hole  life  has  been  devoted  to  Long  Island 
and  whose  every  thought  Is  associated  with 
the  betterment  and  advancement  of  the 
student.  Here  Indeed  Is  young  blood! 

They  have  also  seen  "fit  to  end  the  era  of 
student  eulogizing  and  record  for  posterity 
some  of  the  less  prosaic  side  of  the  senior's 
character  so  that  in  our  older  days  we  mav 
pick  up  this  volume  and  bring  back  to  mind 
a  more  Interesting  picture  of  the  days  gone 
by.  No  one  Individual  has  Ijeen  flayed;  every- 
one has  been  taken  for  the  well-known  ride! 
No  harm  Is  Intended;  it  has  been  all  in 
Jest;  it  becomes  more  intriguing  .  .  .  real. 
A  spade  Is  a  spade! 

Another  tradition  has  been  shattered.  In 
former  years  It  was  the  custom  to  Include 
under  "faculty"  only  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. This  year  It  has  been  the  aim  to 
feature  every  member  of  the  faculty  who 
ever  taught  us  to  hold  a  "scope."  If  some 
were  omitted,  the  fault  Is  not  ours.  We  could 
go  on  listing  other  Innovations  but  we  leave 
It  to  you,  Gentle  Reader,  to  find  them  for 
>oiiiself.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  a  more  elabo- 
rate cover  was  spared  to  better  the  quality 
and  increase  the  quantity  within  the  covers. 
Lastly,  the  Editors  wish  to  thank  the  un- 
dergraduate members  of  the  board  who 
helped  in  making  this  volume  what  It  is  and 
hope  that  the  .spirit  started  herewith  will  be 
continued  In  the  future.  Special  thanks  is 
tendered  Dr.  Louis  Johnson,  our  faculty  ad- 
visor, whose  untiring  efforts  and  constructive 
criticism  was  a  foundation  for  this  experi- 
ment. 

— The  EorroRS. 
dedication 

The  1934  Lichonian  has  this  year  seen  fit 
to  delve  Into  the  ranks  of  the  faculty  and 
pay  tribute  to  one  who  tho  not  conspicuous 
for  his  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  here 
at  Long  Island,  has  nevertheless  steadfastly 
and  persistently  striven  for  a  more  unified 
unit,  a  more  pleased  undergraduate  body  and 
cooperation  between  administration  and 
student. 

Since  his  undergraduate  days  he  has  never 
failed  to  heed  the  students'  plea.  ...  He 
has  been  stringent  in  upholding  medical 
ethics.  ...  He  has  been  a  potent  factor  iu 
numerous  organizations. 

We  therefore  take  great  pleasure  and  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  dedicate  this  volume  to 
Vincent  P.  Mazzola,  M.D.,  P.A.C.S. 

LONG    ISLAND   COLLEGE   OF    MEDICINE 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  honor  to  glva 
the  class  of  1934  a  message  during  the  last 
hours  with  their  alma  mater.  My  remarks 
may  prove  very  humble,  but  do  not  blame 
your  fellow  colleagues  who  liivited  me  to  say 
these  few  words. 

Pour  years  ago  you  were  welcomed  to  tho 
liRlU  of  this  lustitutlou  which  for  more  thau 
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fifty  years  has  prepared  and  sent  forth  men 
bearing  the  symbols  of  sympathy,  mercy  and 
healing.  Now,  at  this  hour,  you  are  welcomed 
to  enlist  In  this  great  army  representing  the 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Science  of  Medicine. 
My  most  heartfelt  wish,  which  Is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  entire  Faculty,  Is  embodied 
herewith. 

I  have  selected  the  topic  "Long  Island  Col- 
lege of  Medicine."  By  this  I  mean,  what  has 
my  contact  with  the  various  members  of  the 
f.iculty  taught  m©  as  a  student  and  an 
alumnus?  They  have  given  me  certain  pillars 
or  guides. 

1.  WORK.  Work  Is  the  welfare  of  aU  hu- 
man kind;  It  has  made  possible  the  realiza- 
tion of  many  dreams  of  the  human  Imagi- 
nation. It  Is  the  best  antidote  for  discon- 
tent, and,  of  all  things,  it  Is  the  arch  enemy 
of  waywardness.  Toll  Is  occupational  therapy, 
and  there  Is  nothing  better  calculated  to 
conquer  the  pathology  of  melancholy  than 
it.  Work  alone  opens  the  gateway  to  success 
and  prosperity. 

Time  and  time  again  one  Is  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  It  Is  not  simply  doing  a  thing 
that  counts,  but  the  manner  In  which  It  Is 
done.  The  hands  of  a  clock  mean  nothing  to 
a  man  who  Is  anxious  to  become  the  captain 
of  his  Industry.  This,  one  experiences  during 
his  hospital  training. 

It  Is  toll  that  has  reshaped  our  hximan 
world,  abolished  the  rough  barbarities  of  old 
and  erected  the  civilized  structure  of  the 
present.  Work  not  only  sustains  one  and 
provides  the  comforts  of  life,  but  it  may 
even  glorify  life  Itself.  It  glorified  the  exist- 
ence of  Semmelwelss,  Jenner,  Lister,  Pasteur, 
Roentgen,  only  a  few  of  the  heroic  figures 
ill  medicine  and  science. 

Mark  Twain  once  said:  "If  I  were  a 
heathen,  I  would  erect  a  statue  to  work  and 
fall  down  and  worship  It."  It  is  man  alone 
v.'ho  has  appreciated  the  importance  of  duty 
zealously  followed. 

Among  the  many  things  which  I  learned 
from  my  teacher  and  the  late  Dr.  John  O. 
Polak  was  "Overcome  every  obstacle  In  life 
by  work." 

2.  Service:  That  sublime  word,  "service," 
uttered  on  so  many  occasions  In  this  Insti- 
tution, uttered  by  tongues  now  forever  stUl, 
but  said  with  a  sincerity  so  deep  that  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  our  col- 
lege. Our  teachers  present  and  past  never 
missed  an  occasion  to  emphasize  to  the  stu- 
dent the  full  meaning  of  service.  The  first 
resource  of  a  serviceable  man  must  be  his 
own  victorious  spirit,  sustained  by  motives 
which  can  withstand  criticism  and  by  hopes 
which  refuse  to  grow  dim. 

Our  future  rests  within  us  and  it  Is  deter- 
mined largely  by  action;  the  future  Is  what 
we  make  It  and  what  It  holds.  What  It  be- 
stows depends  wholly  on  what  we  are  wlUing 
to  give.  It  Is  really  not  a  paradox  to  say  how 
far  one  travels  depends  on  how  far  one  Is 
willing  to  go.  One's  future,  too.  Is  deter- 
mined not  In  responding  to  the  things  that 
are  Ignoble  and  low,  but  those  that  are 
noble  and  high;  not  from  the  things  we 
command,  but  the  things  we  reverence. 

3.  Loyalty  means  devotion  and  fidelity. 
Without  it,  the  family,  one's  country,  tho 
state,  the  city,  or  the  alma  mater,  cannot 
exist.  For  any  organization  to  survive,  loy- 
alty must  be  the  keynote  for  Its  success. 
Democracy  would  not  live  withovit  belief  and 
devotion.  During  the  world  war  many  of  us 
forfeited  our  families,  vocations,  future  am- 
bitions and  some  even  lives  for  loyalty  to  a 
cause.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  do  the  same 
for  an  Ideal  or  a  person.  Great  men  of  our 
coiuitry  who  stand  out  as  flgiires  In  history 
were  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  loyalty  for  Inde- 
pendence. As  graduates  of  the  Long  I.sland 
College  of  Medicine,  we  owe  our  allegiance 
to  our  alma  mater.  We  appreciate  and  are 
most  grateful  to  this  Institution  which  has 
provided  us  with  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cational and  professional  goal.  The  alumni 
.should  show  their  gratitude  for  this  splen- 
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did  opportunity,  and  should  be  willing  to  do 
anything  to  make  It  a  better  school.  The 
faculty  Is  ready  to  receive  constructive  criti- 
cism. Remember  that  the  college  doors  are 
ever  open  to  an  alumnus.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
drop  In  to  see  any  member  of  the  faculty. 

4.  Criticism:  A  cynic  never  sees  a  good 
quality  In  a  man  and  never  falls  to  see  a  bad 
quality.  Tlie  cultivation  of  cynicism  develops 
a  wicked  and  deceltfiil  conscience,  and  con- 
science Is  the  one  thing  with  which  a  man 
must  live  with  always.  He  alone  can  keep  It 
clear,  placid  and  clean. 

Not  only  avoid  speaking  111  of  your  fellow, 
but  never  assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
him,  for  you  never  can  build  good  relations 
with  one  party  on  bad  relations  with  an- 
other party.  Most  cynics  and  critics  are  cast 
In  the  same  mold.  Fiction,  according  to 
Kipling,  began  when  one  man  Invented  a 
story  about  another  man  or  when  one  woman 
Invented  a  story  about  another  woman. 

Of  all  persons,  the  pathologic  critic  Is  least 
quaUfled  to  Judiciously  discuss  any  tc^lc. 
Usually  a  critic  of  this  type  lacks  funda- 
mental knowledge  or  Is  guided  by  bias  of 
the  subject  or  person  criticized.  If  I  should 
every  be  In  need  of  sound  advice  on  any 
social  or  technical  problem,  I  should  steer 
clear  of  the  narrow-minded  cynic  or,  still 
worse,  the  atrophic  cerebral  hemispheres  of 
the  shallow  critic.  Do  not  lean  toward  criti- 
cism, for  he  who  learns  to  criticize,  never 
learns  to  appreciate.  A  critic  Is  usually  an 
egotist  of  a  self-satisfying  variety  and  hence 
Is  unable  to  comprehend  that  other  men  have 
the  power  of  discernment  and  expression, 
too. 

Remember  by  steering  clear  of  criticism 
one  avoids  scandal,  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  scandal  Is  like  an  egg; 
when  hatched.  It  takes  wings.  Hold  your 
speech  and,  with  Socrates,  thank  your  Creator 
for  two  eyes,  two  ears,  but  only  one  tongue. 

5.  Humility:  This  faculty  Is  the  basis  of 
all  Christian  living  and  the  bed  rock  of  all 
virtues.  Walk  humbly  and  ever  remember, 
to  be  humble  to  your  superiors.  Is  duty  and 
to  your  Inferiors,  generosity. 

Humility  Is  the  oldest  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  hence  on©  cannot  be  humble  with  out 
being  virtuous.  Virtue  is  not  man-made;  It 
Is  virtue  which  makes  the  man.  It  is  the 
one  faculty  which  Insures  man  against  the 
menace  of  egotism  or  vain  glory.  Humility, 
It  Is  stated.  Is  the  first  test  of  true  greatness. 
It  leads  to  the  highest  distinction,  because 
It  leads  to  self-Improvement. 

When  a  man  learns  to  walk  In  the  narrow 
path  of  humility  he  at  the  same  time  learns 
the  art  of  tolerance,  something  which  no  one 
has  been  able  to  define,  but  a  something 
which  keeps  a  conscience  Imbued  with  the 
gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

6.  Knowledge:  It  was  Bacon  who  said 
knowledge  Is  power  and  all  Its  ends  become 
means.  It  Is  only  acquired  by  devoted  at- 
tention, unfaUlng  observation  and  steadfast 
toil.  It  Is  present  eveiywhere,  but  It  Is  most 
elusive.  It  flows  like  gold  In  the  vrine  of  op- 
portunity, but  It  only  can  be  garnered  by 
consistent  and  constant  endeavor. 

7.  Adversity:  Despite  your  educational 
equipment,  your  technical  knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  trials  will 
come,  for  grey  clouds  of  adversity  encompass 
every  man,  but  these,  too,  may  be  counted 
of  some  use.  They  have  their  part  In  the 
great  human  plan  and,  like  molten  metal 
In  contact  with  cold  water,  they  strengthen, 
temper  and  mold  one's  life.  Overcoming  re- 
sistance and  adversity  Is  the  culmination  of 
valiant  endeavor. 

Life  Is  all  contrast,  and  not  to  know  dis- 
appointment and  falUire  is  not  to  know  Joy 
or  success. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  your  welfare 
is  paramount  and  your  interest  Is  the  interest 
of  the  entire  faculty.  These  men  have  labor- 
ed faithfully  and  they  shall  always  endeavor 
to  Impart  all  they  can.  They  did  not  expect 
L<>  make  us  one  hundred  per  cent  doctors. 
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but  good,  practical  physlcans  and  above  all. 
fine  men.  As  we  look  over  our  teachers  and 
stop  for  a  few  moments,  we  can  personify 
the  g^des  which  I  have  told  you  about.  My 
constant  contact  with  them  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
to  fully  realize  and  appreciate  these  unselfish 
men  who  have  taught  us  so  much. 

And  finally,  my  dear  friends,  may  God 
fueed  you  In  the  noble  work  to  which  you 
have  dedicated  your  lives.  May  you  know 
some  sadness,  only  to  learn  the  full  meaning 
of  Joy.  May  you  realize  as  I  have,  the  efforts 
and  motives  of  the  men  behind  the  college. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Vincent  P.  Mazzola,  M.D.,  PA.C.S. 

Vincent  P.  Mazzola,  M.D.,  P.A.C.S. 

Vincent  Mazzola  was  bom  In  1897  and  was 
educated  In  the  New  York  City  public 
schools.  He  graduate  from  the  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton High  School  at  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
entered  Fordham  University.  While  there  he 
became  Interested  in  research  and  was  ap- 
pointed laboratory  assistant  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Byrne,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Neurology  at 
Pordham.  During  this  time  he  was  preparing 
to  study  medicine.  Upon  his  graduation  In 
1919  he  was  matriculated  here  at  Long  Island 
and  after  four  years  graduated  with  the  class 
of  '23. 

He  then  received  a  medical  Intemeship 
under  Dr.  Warren  for  one  year  and  followed 
this  by  attending  the  Trudeau  School  of 
Tuberculosis  at  Saranac  Lake.  In  a  few 
months  he  returned  and  began  his  service  In 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy under  Dr.  John  Osborne  Polak.  He  served 
in  the  capacity  of  Interne,  Assistant  Resident 
and  Resident  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  after  which  he  took  a  residency  In  the 
same  subject  at  the  New  York  Lylng-In  Hos- 
pital. He  later  completed  the  necessary 
courses  for  a  Master  of  Science  degree  and 
received  same  from  Fordham  University. 

In  1926,  on  completing  his  residency  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Attending  Obste- 
trician and  Gynecologist  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  Chief  In  the  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics  In  the  Polhemus  Clinic  and 
Instructor  In  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  a: 
the  College. 

He  Is  at  present  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  the  New  York  Obstetri- 
cal Society  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation; Associate  Fellow  of  the  Brooklyn 
Gynecological  Society  and  a  Member  of  the 
American  Medical  Editor's  and  Author's  As- 
sociation, Kings  County  Medical  Society  and 
late  President  of  the  Italian  Medical  Society 
of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  Is  now  a  member. 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  THE  56TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  LATVIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  mil- 
lions of  Latvians  in  America  and  around 
the  world  will  take  time  to  commemo- 
rate the  56th  anniversary  of  their  procla- 
mation of  independence.  Yet  as  it  ha.3 
been  so  often  in  the  past  30  years  this 
event  is  tinged  with  the  Irony  of  Latvia's 
situation  of  being  still  under  the  ruthless 
yoke  of  communist  oppression. 

This  year's  commemoration  Is  some- 
what more  tragic  than  In  recent  years 
because  despite  of  all  the  high  hopes  gen- 
erated by  improvements  In  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  no  improvements 
liave  been  made  toward  providing  the 
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various  satellite  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  ttie  basic  right  of  self  deter- 
mination that  her  people  8o  desperately 
seek.  The  people  of  Latvia  continue  to  be 
subjected  to  brutal  and  dehumanlztng 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  Soviet 
captors.  The  rights  of  free  press,  re- 
ligion and  speech,  inherent  to  the  success 
oi  free  world  nations,  remain  but  elusive 
dieams  for  the  brave  people  of  Latvia. 

In  our  quest  to  achieve  a  full  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  let  u.s  not  be  overly 
hasty  and  abandon  our  commitment  to 
seeking  tliat  all  people  of  the  world  en- 
joy basic  freedom.  We  must  speak  out 
and  denounce  continued  domination  of 
weaker  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Tlie 
concept  of  detente  is  an  admirable  one, 
but  will  be  only  cosmetic  if  it  does  not 
Include  a  guarantee  by  the  Soviets  that 
they  will  release  the  stranglehold  they 
continue  to  have  over  such  nations  as 
Latvia. 

On  this  Important  day  let  us  salute  the 
rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Latvian 
people.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  contilbu- 
tions  which  the  Latvian  American  has 
made  to  this  Nation.  And  finally,  let  us 
pledge  our  continuing  support  of  the 
quest  of  the  brave  people  of  Latvia  as 
they  struggle  to  repair  a  life  of  freedom 
and  dignity  wlilch  was  so  coarsly 
snatched  away  from  them  by  tlie  Soviet 
Union. 
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vetoed  last  month  wasn't  quite  what  he  had 
la  mind. 

WeU,  Congress  has  worked  on  the  amend- 
mants  to  the  1966  Freedom  of  loIormaUon 
Act  for  nearly  three  years.  It  has  already 
reviewed  and  accepted  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions for  modifications  made  by  President 
Ford.  But  it  haa  refused  to  emasculate  th« 
legislation. 

Now  the  time  for  compromife  Is  over,  and 
when  the  Congress  returns,  it  should  have  as 
one  of  Ita  first  Items  of  business  the  over- 
rifling  of  the  Ford  veto. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  in  the  legislation  vetoed 
by  the  President  which  ehoiUd  alarm  any 
federal  government  bvu-eaus  and  agencies— 
unless  they  have  something  to  hide.  The 
amendments  would  simply  strengthen  the 
provloions  of  the  1966  act  by  chopping  dow  u 
some  of  the  bureaucratic  barricades  to  the 
people  s  access  to  theU-  own  government. 

An  "open  administration  "  is  Just  a  mean- 
ingless phrase  so  long  as  bureaucrats  can  de- 
lay and  impede  and  frustrate  the  citizens' 
access  to  information  they  haw  a  right  to 
see.  President  Ptwds  veto  of  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  a  veto  for 
secrecy.  The  Congress  mu.st  override  It  and 
rciifflrm  the  riglu  of  citizens  to  know. 
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WHITWORTH  COLLEGE  BUILDS  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 


CONGRESS  MUST  NOW  OVERRIDE 
VETO  OP  FREEDOM  OP  INFORMA- 
TION  ACT   AMENDMENTS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  In  the  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Home  News,  makes  an 
excellent  case  for  Congress  to  override 
President  Ford's  untimely  and  unwise 
veto  of  H.R.  12471.  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  amendments  passed  by  the 
House  on  a  349  to  2  rollcall  vote  last 
month. 

As  the  editorial  points  out: 

There  is  nothing  hi  the  legislation  vetoed 
by  the  President  which  should  alarm  any  fed- 
oral  government  bureaus  and  agencies un- 
less they  have  somethmg  to  hide.  It  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  the  amendments  would 
simply  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  1966 
act  by  chopphig  down  some  of  the  bureau- 
cratic barricades  to  the  people's  access  t« 
their  own  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  antidote  for  the 
Nixon  adm-nistration's  obsession  for 
secrecy  that  brought  on  the  Watergate 
mess  and  its  own  demise  is  a  strong  dose 
of  Freedom  of  Information— embodied  In 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12471.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  vote  to  override  the  Ford 
veto  of  this  important  measure  and  com- 
mend to  our  colleagues  the  full  text  of 
the  Home  News  editorial: 

CoNGHKss  Must  Overrhje  Veio 

President  Ford's  self-proclaimed  "open  ad- 
ministration" was  Just  two  months  old  when 
he  .-sent  up  his  veto  of  Congress's  amendments 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  He  wants 
stronger  Freedom  of  Information  legislation, 
he   a.ssured   Congress,    btit    the    measure   he 
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HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

I.N-  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVlirf 

Monday.  November  18,  1974 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  grand  statements  from  the  Soviet 
Union  about  their  intentions  to  cease 
harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  to  change 
their  present  emigration  policies,  their 
harassment  has  not  stopped  and  there 
has  been  no  eashig  in  their  restricti\'e 
emigiation  policies. 

During  the  past  recess,  I  learned  about 
several  other  cases  of  harassment  of  So- 
viet Jews  who  desire  to  emigrate.  One 
concerns  a  poor  Jewish  Soviet  young 
man,  Aleksandr  Silnitsky  of  Krasnodar 
Ukrainian  Republic.  Mr.  Sihiitsky's  only 
crime  was  a  simple  request  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  this,  he  has  been 
harassed  and  tormented  bv  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police. 

Another  case  concerns  a  family,  the 
Vinkovetsky's    of    Leningrad.    Mr     and 
Mrs.  Aron  Vinkovetsky  have  twice  had 
their  \'lsa  applications  denied  on  the  ba- 
sis that  his  work  as  a  naval  engineer 
dealt  witli  secret  matters.  This  is  an  ab- 
surd argiunent,  as  Mr.  Vinkovetsky  re- 
tired from  his  job  more  than  7  years 
ago— the  maximum  time  for  Information 
to  lose  its  secret  character  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Mr.  Vinkovetsky's  son  and  daughter- 
m-law.  both  geologists,  have  also  applied 
for   emigration    visas    twice    and    been 
twice  denied.  His  son,  Yakov  Vinkovet- 
sky has  had  his  apartment  searched  by 
the  KGB  and  both  he  and  his  wife  have 
lost  their  jobs.  He  has  been  asked  to  sup- 
ply the  KGB  with  Information  about  his 
friends  who  admire  the  writings  of  losif 
Brodsky  and  Alexsandr  Solzhenitsyn  and 
when  he  refused  to  comply,  his  appli- 
cation was  turned  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  uige  the  White 
House  not  to  be  deceived  bv  any  idle 
promises  from  the  Soviet  about  changes 
which  they  intend  to  make  in  their  poli- 
cies toward  Soviet  Jews.  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words. 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1974 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  Americans  are  becoming  mcreas- 
ingly  concerned  about  whether  colleges 
are  properly  preparing  our  Nation's 
youth  for  leadership  roles  in  our  society, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend a  Presbyterian  Church-related  col- 
lege in  Spokane,  Wash.  Whitworth  Col- 
lege, a  fully  accredited  4-year  liberal 
arts  college,  has  concerned  itself  with 
the  new  challenges  to  young  men  and 
women  and  has  made  creative  changes 
in  curriculum  and  campus  living  that  will 
enable  its  graduates  to  be  effective  In  the 
world  of  the  f utui-e — their  future. 

While  colleges  all  aroimd  the  countrj- 
are  suffering  cutbacks  in  eiu-ollmeut  In- 
cluding many  who  have  closed  their  doors 
permanently,  Whitworth  College  con- 
tinues to  grow,  its  student  enrollment  up 
39  percent  in  3  years.  Founded  m  1890 
by  George  Whitworth,  a  pioneer  of  the 
Northwest  and  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
the  college  now  serves  a  student  body  of 
1,400  men  and  women  from  30  States  and 
12  other  countries.  Whitwortli,  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
nlso  offers  evening  and  summer  cla.-wes 
for  2,000  people. 

According  to  Dr.  Edv.ard  B.  I.indaman. 
president  of  Whitworth.  the  school's  un- 
precedented growth  is  beginning  to  re- 
flect a  move  away  from  the  "youth  ghet- 
to" campus  concept  toward  a  program 
that  attracts  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
to  the  campus.  Because  of  the  college's 
laudatory  tuition-free  program  for  stu- 
dents over  65,  there  are  currently  42 
senior  scholars  enrolled.  These  older  peo- 
ple, says  Dr.  Lhidaman,  have  electrified 
the  campus,  stimulating  tlie  rest  of  the 
student  body  because  of  tlieii-  experience, 
adding  a  valuable  new  dimension  to 
classroom  discussions.  By  the  late  1970's, 
Dr.  Lindaman  believes  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  student  body  will  be  senior  citizens 
and  another  10  to  20  percent  will  be 
v.omen  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50. 

For  women,  Whitworth  has  designed 
special  daytime  and  evening  mini 
courses,  offered  on  campus  and  at  vari- 
ous locations  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
One  wheat  farmer's  wife  drove  85  miles 
each  v.ay  to  attend  classes.  The  college 
estimates  more  tlian  1,000  women  will 
have  taken  part  in  the  program  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Not  the  traditional  Cliristian  or 
church-related  school,  Whitworth, 
whose  student  body  Includes  non-Chris- 
tians and  agnostics,  has  done  away  with 
compulsory  chapel,  preferring  instead 
to  develop  enthusiasm  for  faith  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  openness,  diversity  and 
shared  responsibility.  The  school  has 
become  a  new  model  for  Christian  col- 
leges everywhere. 

At  a  time  wl:en  more  and  more  young 
people  are  graduating  from  college  with 
few  areas  of  competency,  Whitworth 
stresses  competencies  by  providing  the 
student  with  the  environment  and  re- 
sources to  develop  the  ability  to  com- 
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munlcate  clearly,  locate  Information, 
solve  problems  and  make  Judgments  by 
finding  their  own  value  systems. 

Dr.  Lindaman  foresees  colleges  func- 
tioning more  as  resource  centers  for  an 
indepth,  all-involving  kind  of  learning. 
It  will  not  be  just  a  place  to  spend  4 
years  of  one's  life,  but  a  place  to  go  to, 
off  and  on  througliout  life,  to  plug  into 
the  resources  when  they  are  needed.  And 
Wliitworth  has  been  changing  over, 
gearing  itself  to  meet  these  anticipated 
changes. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  grateful  to 
Whitworth  College  for  having  had  the 
foresight  to  build  for  the  future,  not 
only  for  the  future  of  the  institution, 
but  for  the  future  of  America. 
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Resolved,  That  (1)  all  milltarj,  economic. 
or  other  assistance  of  whatever  nature  and 
form  from  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey  be  suspended 
Immediately,  and 

(2)  that  thfr  Untted  States  continue  to 
provide  military  and  economic  support  to 
Greece  on  an  accelerated  basis;  and 

(3>  that  the  United  States  provide  hu- 
manitarian support  for  all  Cyprlot  refugees 
and  economic  support  to  the  Government  of 
Cypru.s. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  H.R.  12471, 
FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  REPUB- 
LICAN HERITAGE  GROUPS  COUN- 
CIL 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Record,  the  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  tlie  National  Republican 
Heritage  Groups  (Nationalities)  Coun- 
cil, at  their  annual  convention  in  Boston, 
Mass..  September  1974.  Mr.  Leon  T.  Del- 
yannis  of  ArUngton,  Va.,  is  the  first  vice- 
chairman  of  this  organization. 
RFsoLunoN  OF  National  Repttbi-ican  Herit- 
age Groups  (NATioNALirnes)    Cottncil 

Whereas.  Turkey  has  committed  an  act  of 
armed  aggression  ag.ainst  Cyprus,  and 

W'hereaa,  Turkey  has  Ulegally  untUlzed 
American  arms  and  defense  material  to  kill 
or  womid  thousands  of  Greek  Cyprlots  and 
force  over  200,000  of  them  from  their  homes, 

and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  require  as 
a  matter  of  law  that  all  military  assistance 
cease  immediately  when  the  recipient  coun- 
try has  violated  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Turkey  com- 
mitted genocide  against  the  Armenian  com- 
munity in  Turkey  In  1915.  massacring  over 
lUmllllon  Armenians,  the  first  genocide  of 
this  century,  and 

Whereas,  Turkey  has  historically  com- 
mitted genocide  and  acts  of  barbarism 
against  the  Ukranlaus,  the  Greek  Orthodox, 
and  the  Kurds  in  Turkey,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  years  1915-1922,  and  continues  to 
persecute  minorities  In  Turkey,  and 

Whereas,  Turkey  has  unilaterally  breached 
Its  agreement  with  the  United  States  to  ban 
opium  poppy  production  and  ha.s  resumed 
the  growing  of  the  opium  poppy  productlo.'i. 
which  represents  the  source  of  the  heroin 
reaching  the  U.S.;  and 

Whereas.  Greece  was  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  two  World  Wars  and  continues  to 
be  the  key  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and 

Whereas,  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  support  and  to  strengthen  representative 
Covernment  in  Greece,  and 

Wliereas,  the  political  strategic  relation- 
ships between  the  United  S'ates  and  Greece 
Bre  of  overriding  importance  to  both  coun- 
tries and  to  the  free  world,  and 

\Miereas,  the  United  States  gave  fiill  .sup- 
pon  to  Greece  alter  World  War  II  in  her 
fight  against  Communist  aspression:  Tliere- 
fore  be  It 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  by 
the  President's  unfortunate  and  ill-ad- 
vised action  today  in  vetoing  H.R.  12471, 
the  bill  making  a  series  of  strengthening 
amendments  to  the  Fi-eedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

This  bipartisan  legislation,  over- 
whelmingly approved  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  after  more  than  3  years  of 
congressional  study  and  careful  consid- 
eration, would  help  restore  tlie  lagging 
confidence  of  the  American  public  in 
their  Federal  Government  by  providing 
greater  access  to  Government  records. 
As  we  have  dramatically  witnes.sed  dur- 
ing the  Watergate  revelations,  unreces- 
sary  secrecy  and  the  almost  paranoiac 
desire  to  hide  the  business  of  government 
from  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  brought  about  the 
most  grave  constitutional  crisis  in  our 
country  in  more  than  100  years. 

President  Ford's  pledge  to  open  Gov- 
ernment made  to  the  American  people 
soon  after  he  took  the  oath  of  office  had 
indicated  a  recognition  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  Govei'nment  secrecy 
mania  which  helped  bring  about  his 
predecessors  resignation.  Less  than  2 
months  ago,  President  Ford  expressed  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  his  commitment  to  open 
Government  and  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  In  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 20,  1974,  he  stated: 

I  share  your  concerns  for  Improving  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  agree  that 
now.  after  eight  years  In  exlEtence,  the  time 
Is  ripe  to  reassess  this  profound  and  worth- 
while legislation.  Certainly,  no  other  recent 
legislation  more  closely  encompasses  my  ob- 
jectives for  open  Government  than  the 
philosophy  uiiderlying  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

In  that  letter  he  raised  certain  ques- 
tions about  specific  parts  of  H.R.  12471, 
then  being  con.siderEd  by  House-Senate 
conferees.  We  carefully  studied  his  argu- 
ments and  made  certain  ciianges  in  both 
the  bill  language  and  in  the  conference 
report  to  help  allay  his  concerns.  As  I  told 
the  House  when  the  conference  version 
of  the  bill  was  finally  acted  upon  and  sent 
to  the  White  House  on  October  7.  "We 
have  gone  'more  than  halfway'  to  ac- 
commodate his  views." 

But  it  appears  that  cooperation  is  not 
sufiacieni  and  only  capituhstion  will  suf- 
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fice.  lor  agam,  as  in  the  Watergate  de- 
l>acle,  the  national  security  umbrella  is 
being  used  to  cover  the  real  reasons  lor 
bureaucratic  opposition  to  the  pubhcs 
"right  to  know."  H.R.  12471  would  not 
bare  our  Nation's  secrets,  nor  in  any  way 
jeopardize  the  secuiity  of  legitimate  na- 
tional deiense  or  foreign  policy  matters 
if  the  classification  maridngs  apphed  to 
them  were  done  so  properly  in  accord- 
ance with  Fxecutive  Order  11652. 

Mr.  Speaker,  8  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  original  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  President  Johnson  wa.« 
urged  to  veto  the  measure  by  everj-  sin- 
gle Federal  agency.  He  courageously  re- 
jected the  advice  of  the  secrecy-minded 
executive  bureauciacy  and  signed  the 
bill  into  law.  This  year,  the  conference 
version  of  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act — strength- 
ening its  operation  and  plugging  loop- 
holes used  by  the  bureaucracy  to  hide 
information  from  the  public — was  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  with  only  2  dis- 
senting votes.  Predictably,  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  again  geared  up  its  effort?  to 
kill  the  measure.  This  time,  all  but  a  sin- 
gle Federal  agency  recommended  a  veto 
and  unfortunately  President  Ford  suc- 
cumbed to  the  scare  talk  of  the  bureau- 
crats, who  apparently  have  so  much  to 
hide  from  .he  public. 

I  call  upon  all  Americans  v.'ho  volue 
their  freedom  and  their  "right  to  know  " 
what  the  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
doing  in  their  name  to  contact  their  in- 
dividual Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
urge  them  to  rally  behind  our  effort  to 
override  this  misguided  veto  of  H.R. 
12471  by  President  Ford,  "open  goverr- 
ment"  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  bureaucratic  secrecy.  The  hard  lessons 
learned  by  the  tragic  Watergate  experi- 
ence must  i-esult  in  some  positive  achieve- 
ment to  prove  to  the  American  peop'e 
that  Congress,  at  least,  is  sensitive  to  th-j 
ftmdamental  need  for  "open  govern- 
ment" in  our  Nation. 


MR.   .^LGIA  GARY:    A  MAN  OF   THE 
PEC^LE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTtlA 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
never   forget   in   government   that   the 
prime  task  of  goveiiiment  officials  rests 
with  the  pcoi^le. 

That  was  brought  home  to  me  agu.n 
in  looking  over  the  background  of  Mr. 
Algia  Gary,  who  v\t11  be  honored  shortly 
in  Johnstown  for  his  outstanding  com- 
munity work. 

Let  me  list  for  you  just  some  of  the 
work  Mr.  Gary  has  dene  with  people: 
Currently,  he  is  director  of  the  Eounl 
Opportunity  Division  of  HUD  ad"»ising 
on  equal  houiing.  employment  and  civil 
rights  activities;  formerly  he  served  in 
the  Peimsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
handling  recruitment  of  workers,  em- 
ployee-employer relations  and  ctlier 
aa-eas  of  racial  relat;ons;  former  .super- 
visor :.r  OIC  helping  Lo  U'?in  inuiv-du<tis 
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to  find  better  employment;  plus  a  whole 
host  of  civic  activities  aimed  at  com- 
munity development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  work  by  Individuals 
.such  as  this  that  insures  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  all  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and 
that  rekindles  our  hopes  that  through 
individual  initiative  and  desire  that  the 
Imman  condition  can  be  improved,  and 
that  we  can  learn  to  live  In  harmony  and 
to  help  one  another. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Gary  for  his  outstanding  work 
and  wishing  him  great  future  success. 


ALEX  MANOOGIAN,  PATRIOT  AND 
BENEFACTOR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OP   C.^LrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  outstanding  American, 
Mr.  Alex  Manoogian,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  a  highly  successful  businessman, 
is  an  outstanding  patriot,  a  devoted  fam- 
ily man,  and  a  benefactor  to  many 
worthy  causes.  Mr.  Manoogian  has  dedi- 
cated a  lifetime  of  effort  toward  the  im- 
provement of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  being 
a  devoted  supporter  of  those  who  share 
his  Armenian  heritage  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  over  the  world. 

To  Americans  of  Armenian  descent, 
Mr.  Manoogian  is  best  knowTi  for  his 
able  stewardship  of  the  Armenian  Gen- 
eral Benevolent  Association,  and  for  his 
selfless  dedication  and  large  contribu- 
tions to  religious,  cultural,  educational, 
and  relief  purposes. 

Mr.  Manoogian  has  served  as  inter- 
national president  of  the  AGBU  for  20 
years,  since  1953.  After  17  years  of  Mr. 
Manoogians  leadership,  during  which 
time  the  associations  capital  was  raised 
from  $8  million  to  $20  million,  along  with 
a  tremendous  expansion  in  worldwide 
activities,  the  AGBU  General  Assembly 
voted  unanimously  to  elect  him  as  life 
president. 

During  those  years,  Mr.  Manoogian 
personally  contribtued  over  $1  million 
for  charitable,  cultural,  and  educational 
purposes.  During  the  past  2  years  alone, 
the  Alex  and  Marie  Manoogian  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  over  $5  million  for 
rehgious,  cultural,  educational,  and  re- 
lief purposes. 

In  1968,  the  AGBU  Alex  Manoo:'an 
Cultural  Fund  was  established  by  an  ini- 
tial contribution  of  $1  million.  Today 
that  figure  has  been  doubled.  The  cul- 
tural fund  has  supported  the  publication 
of  many  scholarly  and  literary  works, 
and  cultural  activities.  It  has  sponsored 
literary  contests  and  provided  relief  as- 
sistance to  needy  Armenian  intellectu- 
als throughout  the  world. 

The  story  of  Alex  Manoogian 's  life 
and  rise  to  success  is  as  impres-sive  as 
his  generosity.  He  was  born  in  Turkey 
where  he  received  his  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  local  Armenian 
schools.  He  immigrated   to  the  United 
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states  in  1920,  and  lived  and  worked  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  while  he 
completed  his  education.  He  eventually 
settled  in  Detroit,  where  he  worked  In  a 
factoi-y.  and  later  foimded  his  own  busi- 
ness, which  eventually  grew  to  be  the 
huge  Masco  Corp.  In  1931  he  married 
former  Miss  Marie  Tatian  and  they  were 
blessed  with  two  children,  Louise  and 
Richard,  and  are  now  blessed  with  six 
grandchildren.  Today,  Alex  Manoogian 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Masco,  which 
has  over  40  divisions  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Mr.  Alex  Manoogian  is  very  dedicated 
to  his  adopted  homeland,  the  United 
States.  He  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  American  hospitals,  mu- 
seiuns,  libraries,  universities,  and  other 
charitable  and  cultural  organizations.  He 
has  also  donated  his  mansion  to  the  city 
of  Detroit,  intended  for  use  as  the  may- 
or's official  residence. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  already 
made  many  significant  contributions  to 
his  country  and  his  people,  Mr.  Manoo- 
gian still  believes  that  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  have  made  only  a  partial  list- 
ing of  Mr.  Manoogian's  outstanding  ac- 
complishments, a  list  that  will  no  doubt 
grow  longer  with  the  passing  of  every 
month.  Alex  Manoogian's  hard  work 
and  dedication  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  work 
on  behalf  of  his  adopted  country  and  on 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  his  own 
culture,  the  Armenian  community  in  Los 
Angeles  will  hold  a  dinner  in  his  honor 
on  Saturday,  November  23,  1974.  This  is 
one  of  a  number  of  dinners  in  hono"  of 
Mr.  Manoogian  which  are  being  held  this 
year  in  celebration  of  his  20th  anni- 
versary as  president  of  the  AGBU.  I  am 
.sure  that  all  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Alex  Manoogian  is  receiving  the  recogni- 
tion he  richly  deserves  for  his  lifetime 
of  service. 
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truck,  Stephen  Smith  climbed  the  lad- 
der and  for  the  next  45  minutes  held  on 
to  William  Carroll  of  Manchester,  Mo., 
and  beat  the  flames  consuming  Mr.  Car- 
roll's clothing.  Because  tlie  boom  ladder 
was  swaying  close  to  a  32,000-volt  line, 
rescue  workers  were  unable  to  bring  the 
pair  down  for  45  minutes. 

As  a  result  of  his  heroic  efforts 
Stephen  Smith  has  received  a  bronze 
medal  and  $500  from  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission  of  Pittsburgh. 

Stephen  Smith  is  a  member  at  the 
Explorer  Post  10-4.  sponsored  by  the 
Madison,  111.,  Police  Department,  and  is 
assistant  scoutmaster  of  troop  41  at 
Mitchell,  near  his  home.  Stephen  is  a 
freshman  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity— Edwardsville,  where  he  plans  to 
major  in  electronic  engineering  and  is 
considering  an  Air  Force  career.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennie  Smith 
of  route  2,  Granite  City. 

I  am  veiy  proud  of  Stephen  Smith  and 
because  of  his  heroism  I  wanted  to  share 
his  story  with  my  colleagues. 


POLISH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


AN  ACT  OF  HEROISM 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
£)t  a  time  when  we  hear  and  read  about 
human  indifference  and  cynicism  it  is 
especially  encoiu'aging  to  read  of  an 
18-year-old  young  man  hke  Stephen  R. 
Smith,  of  Granite  City,  111. 

Because  of  his  acts  of  bravery  and 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man,  Stephen 
Smith  has  received  awards  from  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
Stephen's  heroic  efforts.  In  May  1973 
while  Stephen  Smith  was  mowing  grass 
on  a  part-time  job  at  a  motel  he  heard 
an  explosion.  Running  around  the  motel 
building  to  where  two  electi'icians  had 
been  working  on  a  40-foot  boom  ladder, 
installing  a  huge  sign  that  said  "Eat," 
Stephen  Smitli  saw  "one  guy  fall  to  the 
ground"  and  the  "other  guy  was  on  the 
ladder  with  his  feet  caught  and  his 
clothes  on  fire." 

Grabbing  a  rag  from  the  electricians' 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  56 
years  ago  on  November  11,  1918,  the 
heroic  people  of  Poland  regained  their 
independence  and  reasserted  the  nations 
right  to  live  and  develop  freely  after 
more  than  a  century  of  enslavement. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Poland  established  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment only  to  be  forcibly  incorporated 
a  short  time  later  into  the  territories  of 
three  more  powerful  neighbor  nations. 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria-Hungary 
treated  Poland  as  a  colonial  territory 
and  ignored  the  desires  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple for  self-determination  and  freedom, 
sometimes  responding  with  brutal  re- 
pression. 

Poland  declared  its  independence  on 
November  11,  1918,  and  that  declaration 
was  recognized  the  following  summer  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Tlie  noble  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination,  proclaimed 
by  Woodrow  V/ilson  and  embodiec  in  the 
victor's  charter,  enabled  the  proud  and 
courageous  people  of  Poland  once  again 
to  reassert  their  glorious  cultural  herit- 
age in  justice  and  freedom. 

Poland,  however,  was  not  to  enjoy  its 
independence  for  long.  The  treacherous 
attack  of  Nazi  Germany  anti  Communist 
Russia  in  September  1939  plunged  the 
world  into  a  Second  World  War  and  Po- 
by  Woodow  Wilson  and  embodied  in  the 
tragic  aftermath  of  that  war,  Poland 
was  again  robbed  of  political  and  cultural 
freedom  and  the  whole  worl  i  was  placed 
under  a  permanent  threat  as  a  result  of 
the  division  into  rival  opheres  of  influ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  years  of 
renewed  liberation  and  self-government 
were  again  short-lived  for  the  courageous 
Polish  people,  their  struggle  to  be  free 
r.nd  develop  tlieir  cultural  heritage  con- 
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tinned.  It  is,  therefore,  most  appropriate 
that  we  In  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edge the  steadfast  attempts  to  attain 
liberty  on  the  part  of  Poland's  people 
dming  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
Poland's  Independence  Day. 


TAX   RELIEF  FOR  THE  THRIFTY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  onio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'o 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  inflationary  spiral  has  led  to  a 
number  of  problems  for  every  American. 
With  the  Increasing  cost  of  living,  take- 
home  pay  buys  less  and  less.  This  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  many  to  save 
money. 

At  the  same  time  the  deteriorating 
value  of  the  dollar  leads  other  people  to 
wonder  why  they  should  save  if  their 
hard-earned  dollars  will  only  be  worth 
less  tomorrow.  Inflation  must  be  con- 
trolled. And  to  do  this  Federal  spending 
must  be  cut  and  the  budget  brought  into 
balance. 

While  tills  must  be  done  there  must  be 
some  relief  for  those  being  affected  by 
rising  costs.  The  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  a  $500  exclasion 
from  gross  income  interest  on  savings  of 
an  individual  taxpayer  or  a  $1,000  exclu- 
sion for  a  married  couple  win  provide 
relief  In,  at  least,  two  ways.  I  have  long 
advocated  what  this  bill  will  help  accom- 
plish. 

First,"^here  win  be  more  incentive  for 
saving  as  the  interest  earned — up  to  the 
$500  limit  for  an  Individual — will  not  be 
taxed.  Second,  the  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  institutions  may  not  find  such  an 
outflow  of  funds  thus  giving  them  more 
money  for  mortgages  and  other  loans. 
This  will  help  drive  down  interest  costs. 

This  bill  by  itself  will  not  cure  infla- 
tion. It  will  provide  some  relief.  Through 
such  legislation  as  this  coupled  with  ma- 
jor cuts  in  Federal  spending,  inflation  can 
be  brotight  under  control. 

The  text  of  my  biU  follows: 
H.R. — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  income  $500 

of  Interest  on  savings  in  the  case  of  an 

individual  taxpayer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  SIS  section  125  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 123  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  124.  Interest  on  savings. 

"(a)  Exclusion. — In  ihe  case  of  an  tn- 
di\ldual,  gross  Income  does  not  include 
amounts  received  as  individuals  or  interest 
on  deposits  or  withdrawable  accotints  in  a 
domestic  savings  and  loan  association,  bank, 
c-edit  union,  or  similar  thrift  institution. 

'■(b)  Limitation. — The  exclusion  Dllowed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  $500 
i"'-.r  any  individual  for  any  taxable  year  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III 
;s  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  V2i  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
tue  following: 
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"Sec.  134.  £nter«bt  on  savings. 

"Sac.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
bwSl,  1974. 
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FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION/COLO- 
RADO UNIVERSITY  ANALYSIS  OF 
PRESIDENT  FORDS  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  PROPOSALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
experts  in  the  freedom  of  Information 
law  and  its  operation  is  Samuel  J.  Archi- 
bald, who  has  been  working  with  the 
Congress  and  the  press  for  nearly  20 
years  to  overcome  excessive  Government 
secrecy.  He  was  instrumental  in  drafting 
the  original  law,  and  he  directed  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  which  resulted  in  the 
amendments  embodied  in  H.R.  12471,  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Congress  and,  un- 
fortunately, vetoed  by  President  Ford. 

As  these  amendments  to  the  freedom 
of  information  law  have  moved  through 
Congress,  Sam  Archibald  has  been  work- 
ing with  organizations  of  editors  and  re- 
porters to  make  the  law  a  more  effective 
possible  tool  to  dig  out  Government  in- 
formation. His  analy.ses  of  developments 
in  the  freedom  of  information  field  have 
been  sent  to  selected  groups  of  freedom 
of  information  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Archibald  is  moving 
to  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
JouiTialism  where,  in  addition  to  his 
teaching  duties,  he  will  continue  his  fight 
against  Government  secrecy  with  "Free- 
dom of  Inf ormation/Colorado  Univer- 
sity." His  most  recent  analysis  of  the 
amendments  which  President  Ford  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  those  the  Con- 
gress passed  in  H.R.  12471  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  Ford  proposals  would 
make  the  freedom  of  information  law 
less  effective  than  it  is  at  present.  Rather 
than  improving  the  law,  the  Ford  propo- 
sals would  weaken  it. 

Following  is  Mr.  Arcliibald's  analysis, 
as  contained  in  his  "Note  to  Editors": 
Freedom  of  Intormatton 'Colorado 

UNIVERSriT 

If  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  successful  in 
ramming  through  Congress  the  amendments 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Law  he  pro- 
posed after  vetoing  the  Improvements  Con- 
gress had  passed,  the  law  will  be  in  much 
worse  shape  than  when  the  press  and  the 
Congre.'ss  first  started  workU:g  to  Improve 
it  in  1972. 

The  Ford  pmendments,  developed  by  ad- 
visers In  the  Department  of  Justice  whence 
the  fight  against  the  people's  right  to  know 
has  stemmed  during  the  last  five  administra- 
tions, would — 

Set  a  floor  of  5100  to  be  charged  whenever 
a  citizen  requested  access  to  public  records; 

EstF.b!lsh  a  rriintmuni  time  limit  of  65  days 
which  every  agency  v.-otild  consume  before 
an<;wcring  a  request  for  Information; 

Permit  Investigatory  files  In  civil  cases  to 
b?  hidden  from  the  public  just  as  criminal 
inves-tij'atlon  files  now  are  withheld; 

i-imit  court  decisions  on  fc  called  national 


defense  and  foreign  policy  Issues  to  deciding 
whether  low  level  clasaificatlon  officers  had 
properly  followed  agency  regulations. 

Each  one  of  these  Issues  was  consldere<l 
carefully  as  the  House  and  Senate  devrtoped 
amendments  to  make  the  Fol  Law  a  more 
effective  tool  to  dig  out  government  Informa- 
tion. When  Congress  voted,  by  huge  margins, 
to  pass  the  Fol  amendments,  they  formally 
rejected  the  proposals  which  Ford  Is  now 
pushing. 

Tlie  present  law  permits  agencies  to  charge 
for  searching  a:id  copying  government  rec- 
ords. The  Ford  amendments  would  permit 
these  charges  to  be  Inflated  by  a  $100  fee 
for  agency  officials  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  provide  government  records  after 
they  have  located  and  copied  them.  The  Con- 
gressional amendments  would  have  limited 
the  charges  to  the  actual  costs  agencies  Uicur 
in  searching  and  copying  records. 

Although  there  is  no  limit  In  the  present 
law  on  the  amount  of  time  an  agency  can 
take  to  answer  a  request  for  public  records, 
the  average  time  agencies  took  In  the  first 
four  years  under  the  law  was  64  working 
days.  Ford's  65  day  time  limit  would  estab- 
lish, by  law,  a  delay  which  is  one  day  worse 
than  the  present  average.  It  compares  to  the 
40  days  that  the  Congressional  amendmen's 
would  have  permitted  for  decisions  on  public 
access  to  public  records. 

The  present  law,  as  the  courts  have  iiiiei- 
preted  it,  permits  government  agencies  to 
withhold  files  on  criminal  Investigations  even 
if  the  Investigation  has  been  completed  and 
all  court  action  stenuniug  from  It  is  firilshec;. 
The  Ford  amendments  would  hide  Investiga- 
tions of  civil  law  violations  undv  this  same 
secrecy  blanket.  The  Congressional  amend- 
ments would  have  permitted  the  courts  to 
disclose  crkijlnal  Investigation  files  aficr  all 
legal  action  has  been  completed  as  long  as 
confidential  sources  are  not  disclosed,  per- 
sonal privacy  Is  not  Invaded  and  the  live?  of 
law  ofOcers  are  not  endangered. 

The  Supreme  Court  ha«  held  that  the 
present  Fot  Law  does  not  permit  judges  to  de- 
cide whether  so-called  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  Information  has  been  properly 
classified,  although  the  Court  said  Congrc  s 
could  change  the  law.  The  Ford  amendments 
would  permit  the  courts  to  decide  only 
whether  classification  officers  had  followed 
their  ageno,-'a  regulations  based  on  a  Pi-esi- 
dentlal  directive.  The  Congressional  amend- 
ments would  have  permitted  judges  to  study 
classified  documents  In  their  chambers  find 
reach  bidependent  Judgments  on  whether 
the  information  should  be  kept  secret. 

SaMTTFI,  J.  ASCHIBALn 


CULTURAL    LIFE    IN    LOS    ANGELES 
COUNTY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
membership  a  significant  event  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  Beach  Cities  Area  of 
Los  Angeles  County  In  the  great  State  of 
California. 

The  Beach  Cities  Symphony  Orchestra 
which  has  served  the  region  for  the  past 
25  years,  under  the  inspired  direction  of 
Dr.  Louis  Palanpe  for  20  of  them,  v:iU 
present  their  gala  "Silver  Anniversary 
Concert"  it  El  Camino  College  on  Satur- 
day. November  33.  at  8:15  p.m.  The 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  will 
be  majked  by  the  playing  of  Del  Cas- 
tillo's "Festival  Overture"  and  the  Piano 
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Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor  by  the  Amer- 
ican Composer  Edward  MacDowell, 
played  by  pianist  Andrea  Anderson 
Swera. 

The  concert  also  serves  as  the  finale  of 
the  first  annual  city  of  Torrance  "Inter- 
Arts  Festival.  November  15  to  23.  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Wilson  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission serves  as  chairman  of  both  the 
Symphony  Association  and  the  Festival 
Committee,  and  Hon.  Ken  Miller,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Torrance  will  welcome 
guests  to  the  concert. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Ford,  wife  of  the  President 
and  arts  enthusiast  has  written  her 
"hopes  that  the  festival  and  this  fine  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  great  American 
artist  and  patriot,  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
be  a  memorable  and  enrichmg  one  for 
everyone.  With  admiration  for  the  spirit 
of  commitments  and  cooperation  of  all 
involved  and  all  best  wishes." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CLIFFORD  J. 
McINTIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  xmexpected  tragic 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague  from  Maine,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  J.  Mclntire.  came  as  a  great 
shock  and  deep  personal  loss  to  me  as  I 
am  sure  it  did  to  all  mv  colleagues  who 
knew  and  served  with  Cliff  in  this  august 
body. 

ClifT  Mclntire  was  a  man  of  the  land 
and  of  the  people.  As  a  potato  farmer 
from  Aroostook  County  in  northern 
Mauie  he  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  not  only  of  his  constituents  but 
also  in  farmers  in  general  and  their 
problems  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  knew  and  appreciated  those  prob- 
lems and  did  all  that  he  could  during 
his  many  years  in  public  life  to  help 
American  farmers. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  in  1951. 
Cliff  liad  maintained  a  lifelong  interest 
in  farming.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Maine's  School  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1930  he  became  a  regional  man- 
ager of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
in  1933.  In  1947  he  became  the  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Maine  Potato 
Growers.  Inc.,  one  of  the  worlds  largest 
potato  cooperatives. 

In  1951  the  people  of  Maine's  old  Third 
Congressional  District  elected  him  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  following 
the  death  of  Representative  Prank  Fel- 
lows. He  was  reelected  five  times  and 
ulien  Maine  lost  its  Third  District  fol- 
lowing the  1960  census  he  was  elected 
from  the  newly  formed  Second  District. 
Cliff  continued  to  serve  the  p«)ple  of 
Maine  until  1964  when  he  launched  an 
unsuccessful  bid  for  the  other  body. 

Cliff's  sense  of  public  service  contin- 
ued after  he  left  the  Congress.  He  soon 
became  the  director  of  national  resources 
for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cliff  Mclntire's  life  was 
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entirely  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  to  the  people  of  his  State. 
His  expertise  in  farm  matters  will  be 
sorely  missed  as  will  his  charmingly 
unique  New  England  way  of  doing 
things.  Mrs.  Rooney  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing to  his  lovely  wife  Wilda,  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  the  Rooney's 
deepest  sympathy. 


HUNTINGTON  HERALD-DISPATCH 
EXCELLENT  CASE  TO  OVERRIDE 
VETO  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 


November  18,  197^ 

A  30-day  time  limit  would  be  established 
for  the  government  to  reply  to  lawsuits  seek- 
lug  the  release  of  contested  documents.  And 
right-to-know  cases  would  be  given  prece- 
dence on  appeal  court  dockets. 

Unconstitutional  and  unworkable  was 
President  Fords  summary  of  the  bill  when 
he  annoimced  his  veto  of  it.  We  disagree. 
Were  convinced  that  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act — with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments— CAN  work  were  federal  officials  t<j 
give  it  their  support  and  cooperation  rather 
than  the  delay  and  obstruction  that  largely 
have  been  the  rule  to  date.  As  for  the  meas- 
ure's constitutionality,  that,  we  would  argue, 
is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide. 

Surely,  if  Watergate  has  demonstrated 
nothing  else.  It  has  brought  home  the  folly 
of  governmental  secrecy,  especially  under 
that  all-covering  cloak  of  "national  security." 


or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  November  20, 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  to  override 
President  Ford's  unwarranted  veto  of 
the  freedom  of  information  bill. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  supporter  of  tliis 
greatly  needed  legislation.  I  ui-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Herald- 
Dispatch,  published  in  my  hometown, 
which  makes  an  excellent  case  for  over- 
riding the  veto: 

Congress  on  Right  Course  in  Considering 
Overriding   Veto    of   Information   Act 
"Open  government  must  not  be  sacrificed 
on  the  alter  of  bureaucratic  secrecy." 

So  saying.  Congressional  leaders  have 
vowed  to  press  their  fellow  members  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  a  bill  amending 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  We  be- 
lieve that  veto  to  have  been  Ill-advised,  and 
we  indeed  hope  the  effort  to  override  it 
meets  with  success.  Since  Ford  vetoed  the 
measure  Just  before  Congress  recessed,  the 
effort  to  override  will  have  to  v/ait  until  the 
lawmakers  reconvene  after  the  November 
election. 

When  it  first  took  effect  in  1967,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  promised  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  opening  up  many  of  the 
federal  government's  locked  files  and  closed 
doors.  Unfortunately,  the  act  proved  to  have 
so  many  loopholes  that  its  been  of  only 
limited  value. 

Reduced  to  Its  basics,  the  act  provides  that 
any  citizen— not,  we  hasten  to  point  out,  just 
people  in  the  news  business — may  demand 
to  see  a  specific  document  or  documents  in 
the  government  files.  Obviously,  however, 
many  categories  of  material  are  exempted 
from  tlie  act.  And  some  such  exemptions 
clearly  are  essential.  Tlie  current  ca-,e  files  of 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  are  an  ob- 
vious example. 

However,  other  exempted  categories— 
especially  "national  defense"  and  'foreign 
policy  data"— are  so  broad  that  they've  be- 
come handy  devices  that  the  bureaucrats  can 
use  to  hide  almost  anything  they  like. 

The  amendments  drafted  by  Congress 
would  do  much  to  change  this.  'The  amend- 
ments would  not,  despite  the  wild-eyed 
charges  of  some  of  tlie  government  secret- 
stampers,  give  any  and  all  a  license  to  rum- 
mage through  top-secret  files.  Instead,  what 
the  amendments  call  for  is  establishment  of 
a  system  of  Judicial  review  of  contested  docu- 
ments. 

Importantly,  since  delay  has  been  one  of 
the  favorite  weapons  used  by  those  federal 
officials  wishing  to  side-step  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  the  .-amendments  also  would 
make  some  impDitunt  changes  lu  that  regs^id. 


CHILEAN  SCHOLARS  MUST  STILL 
BE  CONSIDERED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  work  being  done  by 
tlie  Emergency  Committee  to  Aid  Latin 
American  Scholars— EC  ALAS,  24  Waver- 
ly  Place.  Room  566.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10003.  This  committee  of  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Association  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  overthrow  of 
academic  freedom  in  the  Chilean  imi- 
versity  system  which  was  widely  re- 
spected for  its  high  standards.  Students 
and  scholars  of  other  countries  were  wel- 
comed in  full  and  open  participation  in 
all  piloses  of  academic  work.  Since  the 
coup  of  September  11,  1973,  a  great  many 
students  and  professors  have  been  forced 
to  resign  their  posts  and  discontinue 
their  professional  pursuits.  Most  of  these 
academics  have  been  unable  to  find  other 
employment  in  a  counti-y  where  inflation 
and  unemployment  are  widespread. 

The  Emergency  Committee  to  Aid 
Latin  American  Scholars  is  the  only  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  which 
has  tried  to  relocate  these  academics  to 
allow  them  to  continue  in  their  profes- 
sions and  try  to  gain  further  training 
with  the  iiope  that  the  Chilean  university 
system  will  revert  to  its  previous  demo- 
cratic administration  at  some  future 
time  and  allow  these  academics  to  re- 
turn. 

Given  the  recent  disclosures  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
democratically  elected  Allende  govern- 
ment, the  involvement  over  the  years  of 
North  American  academics  in  Chilean 
scholaily  efforts  and  exchange,  this  is  fit- 
ting and  deserving  of  support.  If  each 
State  university  would  open  its  doors  to 
a  few  graduate  students  or  vi.siting  fac- 
ulty members,  with  the  support  of  the 
local  Congressperson,  it  would  demon- 
strate not  only  to  foreign  academics  but 
to  our  own  Latin  Americanist  scholars  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice. 

In  the  past  we  have  granted  refugee 
status  to  Cubans  and  Hungarians  and 
it  now  behooves  us  to  renew  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Chileans  whose  lives 
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and  careers  have  been  radically  under- 
mined by  our  foreign  policy.  I  submit 
that  refugee  status  also  be  extended  to 
them  and  that  we  again  consider  a 
termination  of  all  military  aid  to  a 
regime  which  has  so  clearly  and  blatantly 
denied  all  civil  and  human  rights  to  its 
populace. 


NIX  STATEMENT  ON  BILL  TO 
CLARIFY  ANTITRUST  LAW 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  a  bill  I  have  just  introduced 
which  will  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  as  to  price  fixing  by 
marketing  cooperatives.  In  United  States 
v.  Borden  Co.,  308  U.S.  188,  1939  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  did  not  protect 
cooperatives  in  pricefixing  cases  which 
involved  noncooperatives,  nor  were  they 
to  be  permitted  to  ignore  the  Sherman 
Act. 

In  United  States  v.  Maryland  &  Vir- 
oinia  Milk  Producers  Association,  Inc., 
193  F2d  907.  D.C.  Cir.  1951.  the  Court 
held  that  full  supply  contracts  are  illegal 
where  the  purpose  is  to  create  a  monop- 
oly. A  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review  note  In  the  May  1957  issue 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Sherman  Act 
does  not  forbid  the  existence  of  coopera- 
tives, it  forbids  attempts  to  monopolize, 
that  is  while  marketing  cooperatives  can 
bring  food  dii'ect  to  the  consumer,  cut- 
ting out  the  middleman,  they  cannot  fix 
prices  in  order  to  obtain  excessive  re- 
tiu-ns.  Price  fixing  is  as  much  a  violation 
for  marketing  cooperatives  as  it  would 
be  for  corporations. 

While  the  above  cases  and  legal  ma- 
terials are  persuasive,  they  apparently 
are  not  persuasive  enough  to  prevent: 

First.  The  California  Milk  Producers 
Association  from  dumping  420,000  gal- 
lons of  milk  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor  in 
order  to  maintain  high  prices. 

Second.  Or  Messrs.  Harold  Nelson  and 
David  Parr  from  putting  into  effect  a 
plan  as  executives  of  the  Associated  Milk 
Producers  based  in  Texas  which  would 
regulate  the  amount  of  milk  farmers 
could  produce.  They  were  able  to  set  the 
price  of  milk  from  the  east  to  the  west 
coast.  Their  activities  only  came  to  light 
when  their  $2  million  1972  campaign 
contributions  came  to  light.  It  was  the 
promise  of  contributions  that  formed  a 
backdrop  for  the  raising  of  the  support 
price  for  milk  by  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  reversing  a  decision  by  his 
own  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  1971. 

Third.  Marketing  cooperatives,  which 
produce  nothing  in  themselves  act  as  a 
middleman,  had  a  volume  of  $36  billion 
last  year  which  includes  75  percent  of 
the  Nations  dairy  products. 

These  facts  are  disturbing  and  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  basis  for  showing  the 
need  to  clarify  the  law.  In  fact  a  recent 
article  in  the  October  15.  1974.  is.sue  of 
Forbes  magazine  while  pointing  out  that 
Ocean  Spr?y  Cranberries,  another  mar- 
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keting  cooperative,  had  paid  for  14  per- 
cent more  cranberries  than  It  sold  In 
1973,  suggested  that  cooperatives  had  an 
antitrust  exemption  that  would  permit 
them  to  market  at  fixed  prices.  Thus,  the 
inaction  of  the  Anti-Tnist  Division  for 
many  years  has  led  marketing  coopera- 
tives to  believe  that  in  fact  they  do  have 
an  exemption. 

My  bill  has  been  restricted  to  market- 
ing cooperatives  in  order  to  pinpoint  ac- 
tivities of  those  cooperatives  which  do 
not  produce  what  they  sell,  while  leaving 
it  to  the  courts  to  follow  the  Borden  case 
and  other  precedents  in  regard  to  all 
cooperatives  where  price  fixing  occurs. 
The  basic  doctrine  set  out  in  the  United 
States  against  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Milk  Producers  Association,  Inc.,  case,  is 
that  while  cooperatives  could  dominate 
100  percent  of  the  market,  they  can  only 
do  so  by  providing  better  service  but  not 
by  a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  driving  out 
other  competitors,  one  Parr  and  Nelson 
team  is  enough.  The  Congress  must 
make  clear  by  legislation  what  is  implicit 
in  the  few  cases  dealing  with  this 
question. 
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FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  OF 
SOLONS  BADLY  NEEDED 


LAME  DUCK  SESSION 

HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  policy  of  the  press  that  continues  to 
refer  to  this  as  a  "lame  duck  session"  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  responsibiUties  of  the  Members  of 
this  legislative  body  did  not  end  with  the 
beginning  of  the  recess  in  October  nor 
did  they  cease  on  the  5th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1974. 

We  were  elected  by  the  people  and  the 
people  have  the  right  to  expect  full  rep- 
resentation until  the  93d  Congress  does 
adjourn  "sine  die." 

The  major  problem  of  today  Is  the  ad- 
verse combination  of  inflationary  and 
recessionary  pressure  that  are  a  burden 
to  each  family  and  individual  citizen  of 
America. 

This  Congress  has  accomplished  much 
during  the  past  2  years  but  the  effort 
that  we  exert  in  the  next  few  weeks  will 
determine  our  record  of  achievement  In 
the  annals  of  history.  The  challenge  of 
timely  action  is  before  us  In  this  Cham- 
ber today. 

I  respectfully  request  of  the  leadership 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives full  attention  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  and  the  enactment 
of  legislation  in  the  public  interest. 

I  urge  each  Member  to  join  in  an  effort 
that  is  nonpartisan  in  nature  and  con- 
structive in  character  that  the  burdens 
of  inflation  and  recession  may  be  lifted 
from  the  people  of  America. 

Let  these  final  days  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress be  long  remembered  not  as  a 
"lame  duck  session"  but  as  a  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  when  the  Con- 
gress achieved  an  all  time  record  of 
leadership  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
that  we  represent.  That  is  the  only  goal 
worthy  of  our  best  effort. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Noi^ember  18,  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a  stimulating 
and  helpful  column  written  by  Jayne 
Brumley,  an  outstanding  journalist  here 
In  Washington  who  reports  for  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  I  think  what  she  says  make  a  lot  of 
sense  and  that  we  should  all  do  our  be.^t 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  which  she 
has  outlined  and  which  the  American 
public  has  a  right  to  demand. 

The  column  follows: 

Since  Tuesday  is  not  a  presidential  elec- 
tion day  let  us  consider,  unemotionally,  the 
plight  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

As  tough  as  his  Jod  is  today  all  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  even  more  difficult  after 
a  Democratic  sweep  around  the  nation,  Tues- 
day, which  will  bring  many  new  men  and 
women  to  Washington. 

It  has  been  convenient  for  years  to  blame 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  every- 
thing, except  the  common  cold.  It's  a  simple 
approach  and  one  that  everyone  understands 
readily. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
least  does  have  to  submit  a  budget  annually. 
It  is  public.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  does  noi  represent  federal  speudiiife  ui 
its  entirety. 

Tuesday,  Americans  will  vote  for  congress- 
men and  senators  who  have  bills  in  dizzying 
.sequence.  It  is  great  to  read  the  voting  rec- 
ord of  these  men  and  women  and  .see  all  of 
the  things  that  they  were  for.  Not  men- 
tioned in  many  cases  is  the  siiuation  which 
is  true — that  no  one  has  the  foggiest  notion 
where  the  money  to  fund  these  proposals 
will  come  from. 

It  Is  time  In  this  country  for  the  American 
public  to  call  for  an  accounting  from  its 
elected  federal  officials  in  three  clear-exit 
ways. 

First  of  all.  among  the  things  which  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  before  yeas  and 
nays  are  sounded  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  how  much  new  federal  legis- 
lation will  really  cost  the  taxpayer. 

Secondly,  the  public  should  be  told  ^■■hcr^ 
the  Congress  proposes  to  get  the  money  to 
fund  these  new  proposals. 

And  thirdly,  the  American  should  know,  in 
terms  of  doliars  and  cents,  how  much  each 
congressman  and  senator  has  voted  to  FptMV 
during  the  time  in  which  he  represents  tlie 
public.  Not  only  should  the  voter  have  the 
grand  total,  but  each  should  have  a  break- 
down of  costs,  blll-by-bill. 

Americans  have  been  voting  in  happy  <>b- 
livion  for  almo3t  two  centuries.  It  is  wjv 
past  time  to  call  for  an  accounting,  but  per- 
haps one  appropriate  way  to  celebrate  our 
bicenten.iial. 

But  it  must  be  done.  For  these  wondrous 
federal  programs  are  not  for  free.  They  are 
paid  for  by  the  American  people,  who  do  not 
get  to  vote  blU-by-blU,  who  don't  know 
where  the  funding  will  come  from  and  who 
don'i  know  the  actual  cost  of  any  programs. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  Mie  public's  right  to  know.  How  the 
public's  money  is  being  spent  should  cer- 
tainty be  liighon  the  "right  to  know"  busi- 
ness. So  far  it  hasn't  been. 

By  the  next  election  it  would  be  nice  to 
see  the  candidates  run  with  their  price  tags 
in    plain    view. 

All  elected  federal  officials  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  accountable  fiscally  to  the  same 
degree  that  each  president  is  annually. 
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Meanwhile,  It  la  apparent  that  everyone 
will  Just  blame  the  president,  whoever  he  is, 
for  everything  that's  done  wrong  with  fed- 
eral spending,  because  no  one  knows  who  did 
what. 

A  new  low  In  president-blaming  was  poe- 
sibly  reached  last  month  when  Chrysler 
Chairman  Olenn  Tounsend  blamed  President 
Ford  for  the  automobile  Industry's  current, 
very  serloua  problems. 

Republican  Tounsend  said  uothUig  about 
the  soaring  prices  of  automobiles,  the  gas- 
t,uz7ling  qualities  In  the  face  of  the  acute 
need  to  save  energy  or  other  problems 
v.ith  American  automobiles.  That  Includes 
planned  obsolence.  which  the  American  pub- 
lic has  tolerated  for  decades.  He  blamed 
President  Ford  because  earUer  in  the  month 
the  President  asked  Americans  to  hold  back 
on  spending. 

The  automotive  giants  must  think  Ford  Is 
really  potent  to  be  able  to  demolish  the  au- 
tomobile Industry  In  less  than  four  months. 

Actually.  Detroit  has  had  aU  residents  of 
the  White  House  Intimidated  for  so  long  that 
they  have  truly  been  free  to  do  their  own 
bad  planning. 

Since  Detroit  could  not  possibly  have  been 
wrong  through  the  years,  it  must  have  been 
good  old  Jerry  Ford  who  done  It."  He  is  from 
Michigan,  after  all. 
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later  date  to  help  defend  these  Islands, 
when  on  a  strict  technicality  we  would 
be  in  violation  of  our  own  intex-national 
agreements. 


CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS 


TAIWAN  DEFENSE  TREATY  NEEDS 
AMENDMENT  j 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  voice 
vote  on  Thmsday  last  tliis  body  repealed 
the  Formosa  resolution  of  1955.  State- 
ments by  my  distinguished  colleagues  Mr. 
Hays  and  Mr.  SncEs,  made  during  this 
short  debate  clearly  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  repeal  of  the  resolution  would 
not  impair,  change,  or  weaken  any  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  For- 
mosa. 

We  were  told  that  this  action  would  not 
repeal  any  covenants  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Formosa.  I  would 
like  to  mate  clear  for  the  record  that 
while  our  intent  Is  to  continue  our  com- 
mitments to  Formosa,  we  have  in  fact 
by  repeal  of  the  resolution  reduced  our 
obligations  to  our  friends  and  allies  on 
Formosa.  We  have  dted  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  as  the  basis  of  our  commit- 
ment and  have  removed  the  Fonnosa 
resolution  as  a  basis  of  poUcy. 

Since  the  defense  treaty  speciflcally 
omits  the  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
from  coverage,  unless  the  treaty  is 
amended  by  mutual  agreement,  we  have 
in  effect  placed  the  offshore  Islands  out- 
side the  U.S.  defense  commitment  in  the 
Taiwan  area. 

I  do  not  believe  this  was  our  Intent  and 
I  propose  that  we  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  to  cover  the  over- 
looked islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  keep  faith  and  reassure  our  good 
filends  on  Taiwan,  we  should  put  our 
understanding  down  on  paper  in  clear 
and  concise  language  for  all  to  see  and 
comprehend.  It  would  surely  be  senseless 
for  us  to  flirt  with  the  po.ssibillty  of  hav- 
ing to  make  a  quick  decision  at  some 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  1974.  Geri  Joseph,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  wrote: 
Careful  readhig  of  the  dally  news  with  the 
stories  of  child  abuse,  the  doubling  of  sui- 
cides in  the  15-24  age  group  and  violations 
of  children's  legal  and  civil  rights  makes  one 
pause.  It  would  take  more  than  a  bit  of  get- 
ting used  to,  of  course,  but  why  not  more 
sharing  of  rights  and  freedoms  with  the 
young? 

She  continued : 

We  are  agitated  about  the  rights  of  women, 
mmorities,  ethnics,  homosexuals,  consumers, 
and  the  handicapped,  some  voices  are  saying, 
but  how  about  a  little  healthy  concern  for 
the  most  powerless  human  of  all — the  child? 

M.V  Joseph's  article  should  make  one 
pause — would  a  bill  of  rights  for  chil- 
dren mean  fewer  children  abused?  Would 
more  attention  to  children's  rights  mean 
decent  day  care?  A  better  school  lunch 
piogiam   for  children?    Would   an   in- 
creased emphasis  on  children's  rights 
have  a  positive  effect,  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  juveniles  who  become  involved  In 
our  admittedly  overburdened  and  un- 
satisfactory juvenile  Justice  system? 
The  Joseph  article  follows: 
Children's  Bights 
(By  Geri  Joseph) 
Earlier   this  year,   Incredulous   editors   of 
Forbes  magazine  published  an  Interview  on 
chUdren's  Uberatlon.  They  decided  to  print 
the   article,   they   explained   half  apologet- 
ically, because  in  this  day  and  age  who  Is  to 
say  what  U  crazy. 

Then  for  two  pf.ges.  the  respected  business 
Journal  ran  the  uninhibited  comments  of 
Dr.  Richard  Parson,  psychologist  and  fathei* 
of  five,  president  of  CaUforuiaa  controver- 
sial Esalen  Institute  and  author  of  "Birth- 
right." a  new  book  on  more  freedom  for 
children. 

Nobody  knows  how  to  grow  people,  said 
Parson,  who  expressed  the  same  views  re- 
cently at  a  Minnesota  conference  on  the 
future  of  Institutions.  The  best  thing  any 
parent  can  give  children  is  "loving  neglect." 
And  he  told  his  nonplussed  Interviewer,  "You 
will  live  to  see  children  with  the  right  to  enter 
Into  binding  contracts,  to  develop  a  credit 
record,  to  own  property,  to  receive  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  to  gain  promotion  to  lead- 
ership positions  In  business  .  .  .  and  to  ob- 
tain guaranteed  government  support  apart 
Irom  the  famUy." 

Overwhelmed,  the  reporter  asked  If  this 
meant  children  would  give  up  childhood  and 
all  its  presumed  Joys.  Parson  emphasized 
that  childhood  and  Its  so-called  joys  were  a 
16-centur>'  European  Invention.  "Children." 
he  asserted,  "are  bored,  worried,  Incaplcl- 
tated.  penned  up  and  dominated.  Almost  all 
the  good  things  happen  by  accident." 

Unquestionably,  Parson  is  a  provocative 
individual  who  enjoys  saying  a  far-out  thing 
or  two.  But  a  growing  body  of  serious  opinion 
suggests  that  rights  of  chUdren  are  burled— 
siirpvlsingly  enough  In  this  youth-worship- 
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phig  society — under  Inconsistent  national 
policies  on  everything  from  food  programa  to 
school  financing.  Their  rights  are  severely 
restricted,  too.  by  entrenched  beliefs  that 
clilldren  owe  absolute  obedience  to  parents 
and  that  parents  know  bet>t  despite  a  lot  of 
uncooofortable  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  agitated  about  the  rights  of  women, 
minorities,  ethnics,  homosexuals,  consumers 
and  the  handicapped,  some  voices  are  saying, 
but  how  about  a  little  healthy  concern  foi- 
the  most  powerless  human  of  all — the  child? 
Just  the  other  day,  the  hmovatlve,  re- 
spected Center  for  "yovrth  Development  and 
Research  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
sponsored  a  meeting  that  overflowed  Into 
the  hall.  The  topic:  "Making  Sense  on  the 
Rights  of  Youth."  The  speaker:  Patricia 
Wald,  a  lawyer  with  the  Mental  Health  Law 
Project  In  Washington,  DC,  and  a  member 
of  the  Juveulle-Justlce  Standards  Project 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mrs.  Wald  suggested  that  Increasing  pre- 
occupation with  children's  right  stems  from 
a  diminishing  beUef  that  the  family  can 
reliably  meet  all  the  child's  needs.  In  a  calm 
voice  that  belled  the  challenging  thrust  of 
lier  words,  Mrs.  Wald — Uke  Parson,  a  parent 
of  Ave — reminded  listeners  that  In  colonial 
Massachusetts  a  16S4  law  provided  the  death 
penalty  for  "stubborn  children  and  rebellious 
servants." 

Even  the  "child  savers" — those  who  stip- 
ported  compulsory  education,  chUd-labor 
laws,  chlld-welfaro  programs  and  the  20th- 
cenlury  Juvenile  courts — did  not  argue 
against  the  assumption  tliat  children  had  no 
rights  to  choose  for  themselves.  This  "non- 
person  status"  Is  changing  somewhat,  Mrs. 
Wald  said.  Eighteen-year-olds  now  can  vote. 
College  students  sometimes  can  contract  for 
educational  loans,  auto  repairs  and  Insur- 
ance. In  some  places,  adolescents  can  seek 
venereal-dlseaae  and  drug  treatment  on  their 
own.  But  these  small  beginnings  are  not 
enough.  Unless  there  Is  significant  risk  of 
irreversible  damage,  children  should  have  the 
same  rights  and  freedoms  claimed  by  adults. 
Well,  come  now.  Aren't  children  much  too 
young  to  be  entrusted  with  all  those  rights? 
Not  at  all,  said  Mrs.  Wald.  Maturity  and  good 
judgment  do  not  necessarily  descend  on  hu- 
man begins  in  their  late  teena  or  early  30a. 
Research  shows  that  many  children  mature 
physlcaUy,  mentally  and  socially  far  earlier. 
Besides,  more  opportunities  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience, to  succeed,  even  to  fall,  would  be 
good  for  a  child  no  leas  than  for  an  adult. 

Unlike  some  chlldren's-rlghts  enthusiasts, 
Mrs.  Wald  acknowledged  that  parents  should 
retain  a  modicum  of  authorltj'.  For  example, 
they  have  a  right  to  know  when  a  child  has 
a  serious  medical  problem.  And  she  gave  a 
welcome  emphasis  to  duties  as  weU  ae  rights 
of  the  young.  They  must  attend  school  at 
least  until  they  can  pass  a  reasonable  literacy 
and  knowledge  test.  They  should  obey  com- 
munity laws  and  reasonable — a  key  word- 
rules  at  home. 

She  posed  a  number  of  tough  qiiestlons 
without  giving  any  answM-s.  Does  a  child  s 
freedom  of  association  Include  keeping  com- 
pany parents  forbid?  Does  freedom  to  travel 
mean  taking  unauthorized  trips,  playing 
hooky,  staying  out  after  hours?  Does  free- 
dom of  religion  allow  rejection  of  the  par- 
ent's faith? 

It  Is  all  very  confusing  and  unsettling. 
and  bewildered  parents — who  may  already 
believe  children  have  more  rights  than  any- 
body— might  be  forgiven  for  thUiklng  with 
the  editors  of  Forbes  that  the  world  has 
turned  upside  down.  Still,  careful  reading  of 
the  dally  news  with  the  stories  of  child  abuse, 
the  doubling  of  suicides  In  the  15-to-24  age 
group  and  violations  of  children's  legal  and 
civil  rights  makes  one  pause.  It  would  take 
more  than  a  bit  of  getting  used  to,  of  course, 
but  v.'hy  not  more  sharing  of  rights  and  free- 
doms with  the  young? 
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BILINGUALISM:  A  SECOND  LOOK 


HON. 


WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  the  recess  I  Included 
in  this  portion  of  the  Record  a  piece  by 
Stephen  Rosenfeld  on  bilingual  educa- 
tion. In  an  effort  to  continue  the  dialog 
on  this  subject  I  want  to  call  my  col- 
league's attention  to  two  more  articles. 
One  is  a  piece  by  Mr.  Rosenfeld  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
November  1,  and  the  other  is  from  the 
November  3  New  York  Times  by  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  1,  1974] 

A  Second  Look  at  Bh-ingualism 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

I  am  indebted  to  my  critics  for  broaden- 
ing my  understand  of  blllnguallsm— teach- 
ing m  English  and  In  "home  language,"  usu- 
ally Spanish,  In  the  public  schools.  The  Issue 
was  discussed  In  this  space  on  Sept.  27. 
Nothing  I've  ever  written  has  drawn  a  larger 
response — about  four  to  one  against,  by  the 
way. 

I  think  I  understand  better  now  that  bl- 
llnguallsm Is  a  program  devised  to  meet  a 
social  and  educational  crisis,  a  situation  In 
which  a  great  many  kids  arriving  In  school 
speaking,  say,  Spanish  fall  behind  at  once, 
drop  out  and  thereafter  get  a  raw  deal. 
Mexican-Americans  are  the  key  group  here 
but  Puerto  Rlcans  and  American  Indians  are 
also  Importantly  affected. 

Blllnguallsm  also  serves.  I  understand  bet- 
ter, to  redress  the  sense  of  those  many  Amer- 
icans who  speak  English  poorly  or  not  at  all, 
that  their  culture — a  central  element  In  per- 
sonal Identity — Is  not  respected  by  the  Amer- 
ican majority  and  that  theh-  Americanism 
Is  somehow  suspect. 

Perhaps  there  Is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  a  program  which  promises  so  much 
to  so  many.  But  I  think  there  Is  more. 

First  of  all,  can  blllnguallsm  reasonably 
be  expected  to  carry  the  educational  and 
social  burdens  which  Its  sponsors  have 
loaded  upon  It?  The  claim  Is  made  that  a 
child  educated  first  in  tlie  home  language 
win  find  It  easier  to  learn  English,  and  to 
learn  other  subjects  In  English.  But  none 
of  its  supporters  contend  that  this  has  been 
demonstrated  other  than  In  a  small  number 
of  model  school  programs.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  unreasonable,  furthermore,  to  be 
skeptical  about  a  proposal  which  puts  so 
much  weight  on  changing  the  method  of 
Instruction,  since  method  U  only  one  fac- 
tor affecting  a  child's  education. 

Some  argue  in  effect  that  bllinguallsm  is 
a  kind  of  consolation  prize  for  kids  who  start 
school  a'ld  life  with  heavy  handicaps  "at 
least  let  them  develop  proficiency  in  the 
^ome  language  and  pride  In  the  home  cul- 
ture." Bxit  in  that  case  It  should  not  be  sold 
8.=;  a  catch-up.  I  can  think  of  no  crueler  trick 
than  a  bilingual  program  which  promises 
cMch-up  but  leaves  kids  unprepared  for 
s'^-tety's  rigors  In  two  languages.  Supporters 
of  b'llngtielism  should  be  more  hiterested 
i;ian  any  one  else  In  making  this  point. 

If  it  were  up  to  me  to  resolve  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  would  proceed  full  steam 
ahead  on  billngualism,  biit  I  would  tone 
down  the  promises  made  In  Its  name  and  I 
would  keep  looking  hard  to  see  how  the  pro- 
grams go  and  whether  other  programs  need  to 
be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time. 

For  reasons  that  no  doubt  reRect  o-i  me 
as  well  as  my  critics,  I  was  siartlcU  to  be 
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called  a  "cultural  faclst"  and  the  like  for 
expressing  the  hope  that  all  American  kids 
will  learn  English  and  have  a  fair  chance  at 
the  good  thmgs  In  American  life.  Thereby 
to  be  accused  of  favoring  "homogenized 
Americans"  and  "bland  uniformity"  set  me  to 
wondering  about  the  ambivalences  In  Ameri- 
can society;  we  want  ethnic  pride  and  con- 
ventional success  and  are  uncertain  whether 
the  former  Is  help  or  hindrance  to  the  latter 
or  whether  the  two  have  any  real  connection 
at  all. 

What  Is  certain  Is  that  Americans  of 
Etiropean  stock  have  a  very  different  view 
of  the  matter — a  much  more  confident  view 
based  on  their  own  experience — than  do 
Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Rlcan"!  and  In- 
dians. These  Americans,  far  from  being  "Im- 
migrants" who  chose  to  Join  this  society, 
became  Americans  Involuntarily  by  being 
militarily  taken  over  by  the  expanding 
United  States.  They  have  not  been  "melted" 
or  acculturated  in  the  "melting  pot"  which 
absorbed  Etiropeans.  Rather,  they  have  often 
gotten  the  worst  of  both  worlds,  their  home 
culture  degraded  and  their  assimilation 
denied. 

But,  I  still  ask,  where  does  this  leave 
America?  It  Is  all  very  well  for  Americans  to 
"recognize  our  multicultural  heritage"  but 
it  does  not  signify  "fear  of  diversity"  or,  I 
would  contend,  ^'latent  bias"  to  express  con- 
cern about  how  the  different  ethnic,  racial 
and  religious  groups  which  compose  this 
country  relate  to  each  other.  Observers  of 
the  American  scene  at  least  suace  de  Toque- 
ville  have  noted  these  stresses  and  have 
pondered  how  to  give  each  group  Its  culttiral 
due  while  enstirlng  that  some  larger  "na- 
tional" Interest  be  assured. 

CertaUily  it  Is  fair  to  ask  what  role  the 
public  school  system,  perhaps  the  principal 
"cultural"  Institution  In  American  life, 
should  be  expected  to  pay  In  sorting  out 
this  generation's,  or  this  decade's,  answer  to 
that  fundamental,  continuing  question.  Our 
"diverse  parts"  deserve  respect  but  how 
should  It  be  accorded?  Yes,  "jingoism," 
"xenophobia"  and  "cultural  chauvinism"  are 
aspects — baleful  aspects — of  the  American 
scene.  But  not  everyone  who  expresses  a 
longing  for  Americans  to  get  along  better 
with  one  another  need  be  charged  with  them. 

jFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1974) 

Bilingual  Education:   Not  "Why"  But 

"How" 

(By  Albert  Shanker) 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  school 
policy-makers  these  days  Is  that  new  educa- 
tional Ideas  are  so  frequently  accepted  with- 
out searching  analysis  and  serious  debate.  It 
is  a  common  experience  for  new  proposals  to 
be  offered  as  panaceas,  hailed  by  the  media 
as  such,  In  an  atmosphere  In  which  anyone 
who  qxiestlons  the  validity  of  the  Idea  Is  de- 
notmced.  That  Is  imfortunate,  for  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  those  who  dare  to  question  what 
is  taken  as  gospel  perform  a  valuable  service. 

In  the  September  27th  Washington  Post, 
columnist  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  questioned 
the  current  commitment  to  "bllinguallsm"  in 
education.  Said  Rosenfeld  as  an  opener: 
"With  practically  no  one  paying  heed,  the 
Congress  has  radically  altered  the  traditional 
way  by  which  Immigrants  become  American- 
ized. No  longer  will  the  public  schools  be 
expected  to  serve  largely  as  a  'melting  pot," 
assimilating  foreigners  to  a  common  culture. 
Rather,  under  a  substantial  new  program  for 
'tailingual'  education,  the  schools — In  addi- 
tion to  teaching  English — are  to  teach  the 
'home'  language  and  culture  to  children  who 
speak  English  poorly." 

The  $170  million  program  was  enacted, 
without  any  public  challenge,  as  part  of  the 
1074  Education  Act.  "Bllinguallsm,"  said 
Rosenfeld,  "rode  into  law  on  a  tide  of  wide- 
spread— and  uncontested — awareness  that 
children  who  arrived  In  school  speaking  Eng- 
li.sli  poorly  tended  to  do  poorly  In  school. 
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"According  to  the  traditional  melting  pot 
theory,  the  remedy  would  be  to  improve  the 
programs  Intended  to  help  kids  learn  English 
and,  generally,  to  help  kids  keep  up  and  catch 
up.  All  previous  Immigrant  children  were 
subjected  to  this  discipline." 

Rosenfeld  cites  two  objections  to  bllingual- 
i&m.  "First,  it  is  not  clear  how  educating 
children  in  the  language  and  culttire  of  their 
ancestral  homeh^nds  will  better  equip  fnem 
for  the  rit;ors  oi  contemporary  life  In  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Let  us  concede  that  bi- 
r.nguallsm  will  do  everything  Its  supporters 
claim  to  foster  a  child's  pride  In  his  family 
roots,  to  narrow  the  gap  between  his  honie 
and  his  school,  and  to  reinforce  personal 
self-esteem.  Will  it  not  also  distract  attention 
from  learning  English  and  the  social  skills 
that  accompany  the  learning  of  EnglLsh,  or 
give  him  an  excuse  for  not  buckling  down 
hard  on  English?" 

The  second  objection  (here  Rosenfeld  leans 
heavily  on  an  article  called  "Ethnicity  and  the 
Schools"  by  Nathan  Glazer  In  the  September 
1974  Issue  of  Commentary)  Is  that  the  wave 
of  ethnicity  and  blllnguallsm  Is  In  all  like- 
lihood "weakening  this  common  American 
glue  and  aggravating  ethnic  tensions  and 
differences." 

The  article  evoked  considerable  reader  re- 
sponse, both  In  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
editor  and  full-length  articles.  Rosenfeld  has 
erred  in  dismissing  bilingual  education  com- 
pletely, but  the  proponents  of  the  program 
also  err  In  making  unproven  and  exaggerated 
claims  for  it. 

Out  of  all  the  ramifications  of  the  debate, 
two  points  emerge  clearly.  First:  that  there 
are  thousands  of  children  who  enter  our 
schools  without  knowing  any  English  at  all 
or  knowing  so  very  little  English  that  they 
caiinot  communicate.  Being  in  a  strange  place 
without  being  able  to  communicate — fright- 
ening enough  for  most  adults — is  a  particu- 
larly terrifying  experience  for  children.  The 
need  for  bilingual  teachers  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  is  justified  by  this  one  fact  alone  — 
without  any  further  theorizing  about  bllin- 
guallsm and  ethnic  Identity  or  further  exami- 
nation of  the  specious  argument  that  It  Is 
easier  to  learn  In  two  languages  than  one. 

While  the  need  for  the  child  to  feel  com- 
fortable and  to  be  able  to  communicate  is 
clear,  It  is  also  clear  that  what  these  chil- 
dren need  Is  Intensive  Instruction  in  Encllsh 
so  that  they  may  as  soon  as  possible  func- 
tion with  other  children  in  regular  school 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  way  In  which  billng.ial 
programs  are  now  being  Instituted  in  mativ 
New  York  City  schools  will  serve  only  to  dis- 
credit billngualism.  In  the  same  way  the  in- 
eptness  of  many  community  corporations  has 
done  inestimable  harm  to  our  nation's  war 
on  poverty.  Here  are  some  of  the  specifics: 

Many  schools  are  employing  bilingual  per- 
sonnel. In  order  to  ftmd  these  new  programs 
they  are  dismantling  the  TESL  ( Teach  hig 
English  as  a  Second  Language)  program — 
the  very  program  the  children  need  if  they 
are  to  learn  English. 

Very  few  bilingual  teachers  are  available. 
In  the  face  of  this  shortage,  schools,  in  their 
haste  ;o  institute  "bilingual"  programs,  are 
hiring  teachers  who  are  monolingual— who 
speak  the  language  of  the  chUd  but  speak  no 
English  at  all  or  very  little!  The  result  is 
that  many  children  in  "bilingual"  programs 
learn  no  English  whatsoever! 

Since  a  school  nay  not  Institute  a  bilin- 
gual program  unless  it  can  prove  there  are 
enough  children  in  need  of  it,  some  children 
are  compelled  to  enter  such  programs  against 
their  wishes  and  those  of  their  parents.  In 
some  cases  children  with  Spanish  surnames 
are  placed  In  Spanish-speaking  classes  even 
though  they  speak  English  better  than  they 
speak  Spanish. 
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Non-Hlspanlc  teachers  uho  speak  both 
English  and  Spanish  are  dismissed  from  their 
jobs — to  be  replaced  by  teachers  who  are  not 
as  fluent  in  eitlier  language — oa  the  asaump- 
tlou  t<iat  if  the  teacher  is  not  a  member  oX 
the  ethnic  group,  he  or  she  ctuuaot  be  as 
competent.  -i 

Since  education  tunds  are  jllmited,  the 
r-rtoptiou  of  bilingual  programs  frequently 
touches  off  a  polarized  conflict  ahiong  ethnic 
groups  in  the  school  community.  In  P.S.  61 
Bronx,  for  example,  the  adoptton  of  a  bi- 
lingual program  for  Spanlsh-spieaking  chil- 
dren was  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of 
;<.  special  reading  program  which  benefited 
the  school's  black  children.  4 

While  school  districts  engagjp  In  a  na- 
tionwide search  for  "biUngual  teachers," 
they  fall  to  ask  of  the  teaching  staff  already 
on  hand  how  many  are  able  to  communicate 
In  other  languages.  In  New  York  City  the 
Board  of  Education  is  only  now  lieglnnlng  to 
conduct  such  an  Inquiry. 

The  school  system  has  failed  to  offer  ex- 
pert Intensive  training  In  foreign  Language 
to  members  of  the  present  staff. 

While  Wlingnal  education  is  being  hailed 
as  a  way  of  providing  our  students  with  two 
languages,  foreign  language  instruction  Is 
being  rapidly  phased  out  of  high  school  pro- 
grams. 

Bilingual  education  should  provide  a  com- 
fortable and  rapid  transition  for  the  foreign- 
language  chUd.  but  the  way  it  Is  being  insti- 
tuted will  provide  powerful  argnmeuts  for 
the  opponents  of  the  program.  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  remedy  these  errors  in  method:  the 
program  Is  to  its  early  stages.  If  its  admin- 
istrators help  these  children  quickly  to  be- 
come part  of  oiu-  regular  school  programs. 
they  wlU  get  support.  But  If  they  attempt  to 
establish  a  separate,  segregated  school  sys- 
tem based  on  language  and  ethnicity,  they 
are  sure  to  fall.  The  American  taxpayer,  while 
recognizing  the  existence  of  ctiltural  divers- 
ity, still  wants  the  school*  to  be  the  basis  of 
an  American  melting  pot.  ; 
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■WwaL  does  not  believe  that  this  means 
methadone  must  go. 

It  does  mean  that  there  must  be  a  tighter 
security  In  the  mar*  than  150  city,  state  and 
private  clinics  which  deal  with  some  33,500 
addicts. 

It  also  means  Uiat  just  giving  a  man  relief 
Tiith  methadone  and  letting  him  go  hla  usual 
way  ia  not  enough.  He  must  be  given  new 
hope  and  new  reasons  to  get  off  drugs 
altogether. 


Sep  a  Good  Kxampie 
Tales  of  the  horse  known  as  heroin  para- 
lyse us  with  fear  when  they're  told  about 
our  children.  But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  your 
child  or  mine  Is  much  more  apt  to  be  heavily 
Involved  with  liquor.  Joel  Bennett,  president 
of  the  New  York  Council  on  Alcoholism,  says 
that  alcohol  "is  sort  of  the  accepted  national 
tranqmUzer."  He  estimates  that  60  per  cent 
of  this  city's  1,048.000  youngsters,  from  12 
to  18  years  of  age,  use  alcohol.  Some  36.000 
of  these  have  early  symptoms  of  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

Heroin  is  something  to  be  scared  about. 
Of  course,  it  is.  But  whiskey  or  wine  are 
much  more  likely  to  ruin  our  children.  As 
parents,  we  can  help  by  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample. Don't  drink  to  excess  In  your  own 
home.  Above  all,  don't  turn  to  alcohol  as  a 
tranquilizer. 

Asking  youngsters  to  do  as  you  say  and 
not  as  yoTi  do  simply  doesn't  get  It  aniTnore. 

WWBL  believes  any  war  against  the  abuse 
or  alcohol  has  to  begin  with  you. 


RETIREMENT    OP    BARTON    EVANS 


WWRL  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leading  radio  stations  in  New  York  City 
WWRL  has  long  had  an  active  commit- 
ment to  the  city  they  operate  in.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  willTn-T'- 
ness  to  speak  out  strongly  on  lasues  that 
are  of  the  greatest  relevance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York. 

The  following  editorials  on  one  of  New 
York  City's  most  serious  problems,  drug 
abu.<?e  in  its  many  forms,  are  two  ex- 
amples of  the  active  concern  for  the  city 
that  WWRL  has  always  shown,  I  would 
like  to  submit  them  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues : 

[WWRL  editorials] 
Keep  on  the  Good  Side! 
Most  of  us  know  by  now  that  noethadone 
is  a  synthetic  drug  which  has  helped  thou- 
sands to  kick  the  heroin  habit.  It  is  less 
damaging  than  heroin  because  tJhose  who 
use  it  on  a  controlled  basis  can  bold  down 
Jobs  and  lead  reasonably  stable  lives. 

But  with  misuse,  methadone  can  have  Its 
bad  side.  Tragic  proof  Ilea  In  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's report  that  methadone  polsonlns 
killed  shBost  twice  as  many  New  torkers  in 
1»73  as  heroin. 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday,  November  18,  1974 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  are  apathetic  toward  civic 
and  political  aJTaiis,  it  is  refreshing  to 
recognize  a  man  whose  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  have  inspired  thousands  to 
become  more  acti\'e,  better  informed  cit- 
izens. 

I  refer  to  Barton  E^rans,  whose  retire- 
men  as  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  this  month  cele- 
brates a  record  of  private  and  public 
service  a  few  men  achieve. 

Executive  of  Gfoodbody  k  Co..  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  member  from  1931 
to  1940;  air  intelligence  officer.  US 
Na\7,  World  War  H;  southwestern  dis- 
trict manager,  CenUal  Latelligence 
Agency,  1947  to  1952;  and  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  X952  to  November  27,  1974— 
Barton  Evans'  career  spans  more  than 
40  years. 

In  1964  Mr.  Evans  designed  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.'s  Imaginatii-e  acUve 
citizenship  campaign,  a  nonpartisan  pro- 
gram to  Instill  greater  awareness  of  and 
concern  for  public  policies  and  proce- 
dures through  a  responsible,  varied  and 
interesting  public  afifairs  program. 

Through  his  efforts  to  date,  countless 
Hughes  employees  have  registered  in- 
plant  to  vo^e,  47.200  smaU  voluntary 
contributions  have  been  made  by  em- 
ployees to  tbe  campaigiis  of  their  choice 
and  481  candidates  have  spoken  on  elec- 
tion issues  at  noontime  rallies.  Mr.  Ev- 
ans also  instituted  a  Volunteers  In  Poli- 
tics. VIP,  program  which  enables  em- 
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ployees  to  contribute  their  personal  tal- 
ents and  abilities  during  spare  time  to 
candidates  and  parties. 

Mr.  Evans  has  received  special  com- 
mendation from  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council,  tlie  California  Legislature,  and 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  for  making 
active  participation  In  the  pcrfltlcal  proc- 
esses of  California  aoad  the  oatkm  a  posi- 
tive responsibility  of  all  company  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  sure  that  no  man,  upon  retii-ing 
from  business,  ever  took  with  him  tlie 
30od  wishes  of  a  larger  group  of  friends 
n,nd  associates.  I  am  proud  to  number 
myself  among  his  friends  and  to  wi^li 
him  well  upon  lais  retirement. 


ACTION  MUST  BE  TAKEN  NOW 
ON  FERTILIZER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  13,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  Araeiica's  farmers  suffered  a  seii- 
ous  fertilizer  shortage.  An  estimated  10- 
to  15-percent  shortfall  occurred  in  both 
nitrogen  and  phosphates.  These  short- 
ages caused  a  major  Increase  in  price.  It 
also  resulted  in  many  farmers  being 
placed  on  paitial  allocation. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
promised  that  farmers  will  now  get  all 
the  fertilizer  they  need.  As  we  move  to- 
ward another  spring,  however,  it  appears 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

Rather  than  more  abundant  supplies, 
the  Ohio  fertilizer  situation  in  1975  is 
widely  predicted  to  be  no  better  than  in 
1974.  According  to  the  November  4  issue 
of  the  Firelands  Farmer,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  suggesting  that — 

Farmers  try  to  use  about  15  percent  less 
than  they  have  In  the  past  and  things  should 
be  oJc. 

A  Landmark  manager  warns: 
We've  allocated  to  each  of  0T»r  people'  .  ,  . 
and  that's  aU  they'll  get  unless  thev  do  de- 
cide on  the  premlum-prlc-d  product. 

As  I  have  emphasized  time  and  time 
again,  availabflity  of  fertilizer  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  meet  our  food  production  goals.  We 
must  meet  these  goals  if  we  are  to  replen- 
ish our  low  grain  reserves  and  help  avert 
worldwide  famine. 

It  is  time  that  we  moved  to  straighten 
this  mess  out.  I  again  urge  the  Fedei-al 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Energy 
Office,  and  all  other  relevant  agencies  to 
give  top  priority  to  the  fertilizer  Indus- 
try. Adequate  supplies  should  be  assured 
not  only  for  existing  plants  but  also  for 
future  plants  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  fertilizer  production 
capacity. 

I  again  urge  the  Government  to  en- 
coui-age  the  construction  of  new  fertilizer 
plants  in  the  United  States,  not  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Commimist  China.  If 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  to  help  subsidize 
fertilizer  plants  through  low-Interest 
loans,  it  should  be  right  here  in  America, 
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I  again  urge  the  administration  to  be- 
come more  Involved  in  solving  this  criti- 
cal problem.  Neither  our  farmers  nor  our 
Nation  can  afford  another  year  of  serious 
fertilizer  shortages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  PATRICK 
O'LEARY  ON  HIS  90TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 
I.N  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
November  24.  1974.  I  will  join  with  hun- 
dreds of  Bronxites  in  celebrating  the  90th 
birthday  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  beloved  membere  of  the  clergy,  Msgr. 
Patrick  A.  O'Leai-y,  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Church.  On  this  monumental  occasion,  I 
would  like  to  enlighten  some  of  my  col- 
leagues into  the  remarkable  life  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  gieat  servant  of 
God. 

Although  Mon.signor  OTiCary  was  born 
in  Lislevane,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  he 
considers  this  country,  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  67  years  as  his  home.  After 
attending  several  noted  schools  in  Ire- 
land including  the  Christian  Brothers 
School  in  Cork  City  and  the  famous  Irish 
missionary  semuiary  All  Hallows,  Mon- 
signor  OTieary  airived  in  the  United 
States  to  continue  his  studies  at  the 
world  famous  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Yonkers. 

He  was  ordained  into  the  priesthood 
on  May  1,  1910,  by  John  Cardinal  Farley 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  ana  celebrated 
liis  first  Mass  at  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Church  in  New  York  City  It  was  from 
this  date  that  Father  OTjean*  embarked 
upon  a  career  in  the  priesthood  which 
has  encompassed  64  years. 

During  the  next  17  year.s.  Monsignor 
O'Leary  provided  a  number  of  parishes  in 
New  York  City  with  the  benefit  of  his 
dedicated  service.  Tliese  included 
St.  Elizabeth's  Parish  of  Washhigton 
Heights  as  well  as  the  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation In  Manhattan.  While  serving 
in  these  capacities,  Monsignor  O'Leary 
demonstrated  the  fiist  examples  of  his 
lifelong  commitment  to  not  only  the 
church  but  to  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity as  well.  An  example  was  his  success- 
ful setting  up  and  organizing  of  the  first 
troop  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  un- 
der Catholic  auspices. 

In  1927,  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
awarded  Monsignor  O'Leary  with  his 
first  pastorship  at  the  church  of  St. 
Gt'orge  in  Mohegan  Lake,  N.Y.  Durmg 
his  11  years  as  paster,  not  only  did  he 
.succeed  in  rejuvenating  vs  parish  but 
was  also  responsible  for  the  building  of 
cliurches  in  three  other  areas  of  upper 
Westchester  Cou::ity. 

In  1938,  Monsignor  OLeary  was  able 
to  return  to  his  beloved  New  York  City 
and  assumed  the  duties  as  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  Church  in  the  Bronx,  the 
same  church  which  will  be  honoring  him. 
For  more  than  three  decades  Monsiprnor 
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O'Leary  has  provided  the  parishioners 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  wit^i  tireless  and 
inspirational  leadership.  He  worked  hard 
for  the  betterment  of  the  parish  and  es- 
tablished the  first  archdiocesan  ciedit 
union  at  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  which  has 
been  successfully  in  existence  for  the 
past  30  years,  and  has  been  widely  copied 
elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  Monsignor  O'Leary  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Fordham  commu- 
nity serving  as  both  a  religious  and  com- 
munity leader.  He  lent  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  various  civic  fraternal  and  ethnic 
organizations  and  was  recognized  by  all 
as  a  true  friend  of  the  community. 

In  1969,  at  the  age  of  85  after  59  yeai-s 
of  active  service  as  a  priest,  Monsignor 
OLeary  decided  to  step  down  as  pastor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  His  years  of  serv- 
ice and  his  love  for  his  parishioners  led 
to  his  immediate  designation  as  pastor 
emiritus  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  the  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  who  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  Monsignor  O'Leary  as  he  reaches 
this  milestone  in  his  distinguished  life. 
I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
timity  to  salute  this  outstanding  servant 
of  God  who  has  dedicated  so  much  of  his 
life  in  service  to  his  fellow  man.  Many 
men  speak  words  and  express  verbal 
commitments  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, Monsignor  O'Leaiy  is  a  hving  ex- 
ample of  a  man  of  action  who  translated 
his  priestly  vows  into  a  mandate  to  teach 
and  live  the  word  of  God  among  his 
people.  He  has  earned  the  eternal  love 
and  respect  of  the  people  of  the  Bronx 
who  I  know  join  with  me  in  extending  to 
Monsignor  O'Leary  my  sinrerest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  that  the 
grace  of  God  may  be  with  him  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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nian  nation,  tortured  by  the  Communists, 
breathes  easier  when  there  are  people  like 
you  In  the  world.  Congressman  Hanrahan. 
Thank-you.  We  are  with  you  and  for  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Isabels  Stoncius. 
President,   Lithuanian   Ainerican    Com- 
7» unity.  Gage  Park  branch. 
P.S. — The  Gage  Park  branch,  within  whose 
boundaries  is  the  Lithuanian  Youth  Center, 
collected    *  13 1.00    for    the    Slmas    Kudlrka 
Fund. 


LETTER    PROM    A    CONSTITUENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   U.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  NoveJnber  18,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  veiy  heart-warming 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  Ms. 
Stoncius.  pertaining  to  my  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Lithuanian  seaman,  Simas 
Kudirka.  I  would  like  to  share  this  with 
my  colleagues: 

The  letter  follows: 

CHICAGO,  Iix.,  November  1,  1074. 

Hon.  Congressman  Hanrahan:  I  am 
moved  to  tears  by  your  efforts  and  spirit  In 
helping  Slmas  Kudirka  to  be  freed  from  im- 
prisonment by  the  Communists.  Accept  a 
sincere  thank-you.  You  are  a  hero  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  the  pride  of  America 
because  you  went  out  to  imdo  a  Judas-like 
mistake  made  by  the  Coast  Guard.  You  went 
out  to  protect  a  son  of  a  small  nation.  You 
v.lU  be  remembered  as  a  son  of  Llthviania. 
honored  among  the  ranks  of  freedom  fight- 
trs,  a  brother  fights  for  a  brother — thaf.s 
natural,  but  you  went  out  to  fight  for  a 
.>;tranger,  led  by  humanistic  emotions.  May 
God's  blessing  be  upon  you.  For  even  He  ha.s 
said:  Whatsoever  you  do  for  the  least  of  my 
brotiiers.  that  you  do  unto  me.  The  Llthua- 


ABORTION  IS  NOT  A  POLITICAL 

ISSUE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALITOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  unfortimate  aspects  of  the 
political  campaign  this  year  was  the  at- 
tempt by  some  people,  with  a  variety  of 
motives,  to  make  abortion  a  political  is- 
sue. I  have  cMnmented  on  this  subject 
before,  as  have  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress since  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  human  reproduction  to  be  un- 
con-stitutlonal.  That  court  decision  should 
have  removed  this  subject,  which  is  a 
veo'  personal  matter,  from  politics.  I  wa.s 
sori-y  to  see  that  many  people  persisted 
in  making  abortion  a  political  issue. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  gen- 
uinely oppose  abortion  or  even  birth  con- 
trol will  recognize  that  their  moral  be- 
liefs are  not  universally  held.  I  have  said 
before  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  play 
God  with  the  lives  of  others  and  impose 
mj'  personal  beliefs  on  all  women.  It  is  a 
strength  of  this  Nation  that  we  can  toler- 
ate different  views.  Certain  values  can- 
not, and  should  not  be  legislated. 

Because  I  was  concerned  by  the  at- 
tempts to  make  abortion  and  the  related 
issue  of  birth  control  a  political  issue,  I 
foimd  the  analysis  of  this  Issue  during 
the  1974  congressional  elections  to  be  in- 
teresting. The  analysis  was  prepared  by 
the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record  for  review- 
by  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
Lifers  Abe  Losehs 
'Starting  with  Rep.  Harry  Hogan  (R-Md  i 
who  lost  his  primary  to  a  woman,  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  who  con- 
sistently    supported     the     efforts     of     the 
so-called  •Right-To-Life"  movement  were  de- 
feated at  the  polls,"  claimed  Ann  Scott,  Lep- 
islatlon  Vice  President  for  the  National  Orga- 
nization For  Women.  Of  the  79  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  who  played  demagogue  on  tie 
abortion  Issue  and  consistently  supported  all 
attempts  to  deprive  women,  especially  minor- 
ity women  and  women  who  are  poor,  of  the 
right  to  choose  regarding  motherhood,  25  per- 
cent are  not  returning  to  Congress  next  year. 
Furthermore,   the   Right-To-Life    leader.ship 
lost  in  a  big  way.  This  year  saw  tlie  defeat  of 
not  only  Hogan.  whose  Constitutional  amend- 
ments represented  the  worst  potential  op- 
pression of  women  and  their  families,  bin 
also  of  Representatives  Harold  Proehlich  (R- 
Wls.)  and  Angelo  RoncaUo  (R-NY)  the  men 
who  tcgethei  with  Hogan  formed  the  "storm 
troops"  on  the  floor  of  the  House  against 
legal  abortion  and  HEW  funds  for  abortion. 
Other  losers  Included  Representatives  Scherle 
(R-Ia.),  Landgrebe  (R-Iad  > ,  Rarlck  (D-La.), 
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Maxazltl  (R-NJ).  The  National!  Organization 
For  Women  had  publicized  the  antl-cholce 
activities  of  these  men  across  the  nation. 
•  We  believe  that  the  American  public  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  feminists  on  this 
issue.  In  times  like  these,  haw  could  any 
voter  support  the  negation  of  the  civil  right 
to  privacy  and  the  Institution  of  compulsory 
pregnancy  and  mandatory  motherhood  by 
these  men?  Voters  rejected  It  Just  as  femin- 
ists do,"  stated  Ann  Scott. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  th^  smaller  but 
courageous  band  of  Representatives  who  op- 
posed the  legislation  of  Hogan,  Froehlich  and 
Roncallo  against  legal  abortion  and  the  pro- 
vision of  same  to  women  who  could  other- 
wi.se  not  afford  it.  were  returned  to  Congress. 
This  group  includes  Representatives  AbzuR, 
Chisholm,  Schroeder,  Brown,  Dellums,  du 
Pont.  Edwards,  and  Fraser.  'We  hope  that 
this  years  election  returns  wlU  give  more 
men  in  Congress  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
the  compulsory  pregnancy  crowd  and  say, 
•What  you  propose  is  wrong— it  Is  a  violation 
of  the  civU  rights  of  women  and  men  in  this 
country,  and  we  will  not  support  you,'  "  con- 
tinued Ms.  Scott. 

A  spokesperson  for  N.O.W.  also  pointed  to 
some  significant  victories  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
races.  Ms.  Jan  Liebman  pointed  to  the  victory 
of  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.).  -At  the 
'Lifers'  rally  in  Indiana,  Mayor  Lugar  declared 
he  would  support  and  work  for  passage  of 
the  Buckley  compulsory  pregnancy  amend- 
ment. Senator  Bayh,  the  courageous  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional amendments  refused  to  make 
such  a  commitment.  The  voters  of  Indiana 
supported  this  man's  clear  stance  and  Intee- 
rity."  * 

Ms.  Liebman  continued.  "111066  members 
who  did  not  waffle  or  try  to  play  coy  games 
with  the  Rlght-To-Life  won.  Those  rnembers 
who  obfuscated  and  obscured  their  position 
on  the  Rlght-To-Choose  motherhood  did  not 
fare  as  well.  We  believe  this  is  because  the 
public  wants  to  support  members  who 
demonstrate  Integrity  and  leadership,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  matters  as  private  and 
personal  as  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
to  bear  or  beget  a  child.  No  one,  whether  con- 
servati\e  or  liberal  would  be  happy  to  see 
HEW  bureaucrats  with  their  briefcases  de- 
.scendlng  on  women  and  their  families  to 
force  them  to  bear  children  for  the  state.  We 
cannot  support  the  Federol  government 
stripping  poor  women  of  the  rlght-to-choose 
by  closing  (he  door  on  abortion  services  to 
them.  This  is  Just  not  the  American  way." 
Among  others  claimed  as  victories  for 
N.O.W.'s  Right-To-Choose  program  were 
Senators  Glenn,  Cranston,  Culver,  Hart, 
Javits,  Stone,  Magnuson,  and  Packwood.  "No 
U.S.  Senator  who  supported  N.O.W.  in  our 
efforts  to  preserve  our  civil  right, to  privacy 
and  choice  was  defeated." 
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lifetime:  Organizing  pastor  of  South 
Berkeley  Community  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  first  interracial 
churches  in  the  Nation;  stimulating  com- 
munity activity  in  Harlem  with  a  com- 
munity center;  forum  chairman  of  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren; pastor  of  "The  Christian  Answer" 
and  other  radio  and  TV  shows. 

It  seems  like  a  great  deal  for  three  or 
four  men  to  do  in  a  lifetime.  But  all  that 
and  more  has  been  done  by  Bishop  Roy 
C.  Nichols.  And  add  to  that  list  that 
Bishop  Nichols  succeeded  in  having  a 
successful  family  life  with  three  wonder- 
ful childi-en. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  that  Bishop 
Nichols  be  honored  by  the  community  of 
Jolmstown  for  his  outstanding  work.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  add  my  personal 
congratulations,  and  I  know  I  extend  to 
him  all  the  best  wishes  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 


November  18,  197  j,. 


BIRMINGHAM,    ALA.    REVIVES 
PERFORMING  ARTS 


THE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


NIX  CALLS  FOR  THE  RESIGNATION 
OF  GENERAL  BROWN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 


BISHOP  ROY  C   NICHOLS: 
COMMUNITY  LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1974 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  quite  enough  to  say  of  a  man  that  he 
is  the  spiritual  and  administrative  leader 
of  1,050  churches  with  272,000  members 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conference 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

But  add  to  that,  if  you  will  please, 
tlicse  accoir.plisliriicnts  lur  one  man  in  a 
'  -1 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 
Mr.  NIX.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  \va«  shocked 
to  learn  last  week  of  the  anti-Semitic 
remarks  made  by  Gen.  George  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stcff,  in 
a  talk  at  Duke  University  last  month. 

General  Brown  has  quite  properly 
apologized  for  his  crude  remarks  on  the 
•Jewish  influence"  in  this  country.  He 
insists  that  he  is  not  anti-Semitic  and 
says  that  his  remarks  were  "unfortunate 
and  ill-considered."  Nevertheless,  his 
crude  and  reckless  statements,  coming 
as  they  do  from  the  highest  ranking  of- 
ficer in  our  Armed  Forces,  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  unfit  to  continue  serving 
in  that  role. 

His  comment  that  "Jewish  money" 
controls  the  banks  and  newspapers  in 
this  country  is  a  mindless  and  vulgar 
ethnic  slur.  His  apparent  belief  that 
American  Jews  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  e.xtortion  of  the  oil  cartel 
echoes  the  propaganda  line  of  the  Arab 
terrorist  organizations. 

General  Brown  has  insulted  Congress 
by  implying  that  congressional  sympathy 
for  Israel  is  dictated  by  a  foreign  lobby. 
His  apparent  dislike  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  has  raised  a  serious  question 
of  his  ability  to  conform  to  policies  set 
by  his  civilian  superiors.  And  finally,  his 
reckless  indiscretion  has  set  a  terrible 
example  for  men  and  women  in  military 
uniform. 

I  must  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
only  decent  and  proper  course  for  Gen- 
eral Brown  is  to  submit  his  resignation 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
If  he  does  not  do  so  voluntarily,  I  believe 
President  Ford  should  demand  his  res- 
ignation. In  these  troubled  lii  es  we 
cannot  have  a  man  as  our  higiaest  mili- 
tary officer  who  is  given  to  such  outbursts 
oi  intemperance  and  bigotry. 


OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
come  to  the  floor  many  times  over  the 
last  10  years  to  report  to  our  colleagues 
on  the  tremendous  strides  being  made  in 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  people  there. 

Often  these  accomplishments  go  un- 
noted by  those  outside  our  city  and  State 
and  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  when 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  are 
provided  the  opportimity  to  share  this 
recognition  of  the  growth  of  our  city. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
cords yet  another  of  our  major  accom- 
plishments— the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  cultme  and  the  arts  in  the  Birming- 
ham area.  The  recent  opening  of  the  con- 
cert hall  and  theater  in  our  multimilllon 
dollar  civic  center  complex  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
cooperation  by  many  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  the  Jefferson  County  area. 
This  cooperation  reflects  the  spirit  and 
dedication  which  pervades  virtually 
every  aspect  of  Birmingham  life  today. 
I  have  been  telling  my  colleagues  for 
10  years  that  Birmingham  is  a  city  wliich 
I  am  proud  to  represent  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  there  are  others  who  like- 
wise appreciate  what  our  city  has  come 
to  mean  to  Alabama,  the  Southeast,  and 
the  Nation. 

I  include  herewith  the  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  article  for  the  edification  of 
our  colleagues: 

Birmingham    Leads    SotriH    Art    Revival 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

Birmingham.  Ala. — Any  sane  gambler 
would  ha\e  known  Instantly  where  to  put 
his  money  if  he  had  been  asked  to  bet  on 
which  this  city  would  build  first,  a  sports 
coliseum  or  a  music  hall  and  theater. 

"Birmignham,  football  capital  of  the 
South,"  the  street  banners  say,  and  the 
frenzy  does  not  stop  there.  Any  sport  that 
promises  bodily  collision  and  partisan  fervor 
draws  .spectacularly  here.  The  coliseum  would 
have  won  hands  down. 

So  how  does  it  happen  that  Birmingham 
has  just  dedicated  a  new  multlmllUon-dolIar 
concert  hall  and  theater  complex  whUe  the 
grand  sports  coliseum  is  still  nothing  but  a 
set  of  blueprints  and  a  hole  in  the  ground? 

Alex  Lacy,  a  political  wizard  who  led  the 
city  elders  In  making  that  choice,  explained 
It  this  way: 

GROWTH    STOCK 

■We  knew  there  would  be  plenty  of  pres- 
sure from  the  public  to  build  the  coliseum, 
and  raising  money  for  that  would  be  no  prob- 
lem. But  u  v.e  waited  until  last  to  build  the 
concert  hall  and  the  theater,  the  pre.ssure 
from  the  public  would  be  less  and  we  might 
have  had  to  reduce  the  cost  or  cut  them  out 
all  together." 

Through  a  combination  of  stealth  and 
hard  work,  the  arts  have  become  the  hottest 
Growth  stock  in  Dixie.  Everywhere  in  this 
legion,  from  cities  to  crossroads  villages,  the 
hunger  Is  growing  for  artistic  expression,  es- 
pecially for  the  performing  arts. 

Ark.,nsas  has  a  respectable  symphony  or- 
chestra. Annlston,  down  the  road  from  here 
h.\s  a  Shakejpearc  Festival  every  summer.  In 
Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,  small  professional 
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theaters  are  surviving  without  Government 
support. 

There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  South  with  a 
Dopulation  of  more  than  50,000  that  does 
not  entice  traveling  professional  theater 
croups  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year,  commu- 
nities that  do  not  have  their  own  symphony 
and  opera  companies  hire  them  elsewhere 
and  pack  the  high  school  gymnasiums  when 
they  arrive. 

IMFftOVINC  AN  IMACE 

But  nowhere  have  the  arts,  performing  and 
otherwise,  shown  more  growth  In  the  last 
few  years  than  In  Birmingham.  Part  of  the 
growth  U  fcttrlbuted  to  the  leadership  s  de- 
sire to  clean  up  the  city's  Image  after  the 
clvU  rights  turmoil  of  the  early  nlneteen- 
sUtles.  But  a  large  part  seems  to  spring  from 
a  simple  yearning  for  broadened  experience. 

A  sampling  of  what  Birmingham  offered  In 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October  Included  the 
baUet  "Coppella"  by  the  dance  troupe  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  here;  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  by  the  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Birmingham  Civic 
Chorus  In  the  new  3,000-seat  BirmUigham 
Concert  Hall;  a  free  concert  of  Schoenberg, 
Willaert  and  Mendelossohn  by  a  chamber 
group  from  the  orchestra  In  the  new  800 -seat 
theater;  the  musical  "Don't  Bother  Me.  I 
Can't  Cope."  brought  from  Bi-oadway;  a  con- 
cert by  Dlonne  Warwick;  a  dance  program  by 
the  city's  Black  Fire  Company;  the  11th  an- 
nual Bluff  Park  ArtB  and  Crafts  Show,  and 
the  publication  of  "Jericho,  the  South  Be- 
held,"  a  $60  book  of  art  and  poetry  by  two 
Southerners  Hubert  Shuptrlne  and  James 
Dickey. 

Van  Cllbum  played  Tchaikovsky's  First 
Piano  Concerto  at  the  concert  hall  s  opening 
Oct.  3. 

Most  of  this  culttiral  binge  was  designed 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  two  most 
prestigious  sections  of  the  city's  new  civic 
center,  the  concert  hall  and  the  theater.  An 
exhibition  hall  already  was  In  use.  The  foun- 
dation will  be  laid  soon  for  the  coliseum. 
The  entire  center,  covering  23  acres,  will  cost 
about  !J60-million. 

ENERCETIC  LEADER 

The  civic  center  was  conceived  by  a  group 
of  city  leaders  d\trlng  the  troubled  mid- 
sixties  as  an  antidote  to  Birmingham's  re- 
putation as  a  pit  of  racial  violence.  To  guide 
Its  construction  through  the  anticipated 
maze  of  financial  and  political  problems,  the 
leaders  selected  Mr.  Lacy,  a  law>er  and  lobby- 
ist for  the  Alabama  Gas  Company,  as  chair- 
man of  the  center  commission. 

Mr.  Lacy  knew  about  bonds  and  high  fi- 
nance. He  also  knew  how  to  pass  legislation 
at  the  state  capital  In  Montgomery.  He  set 
to  work  In  1965. 

Spending  up  to  40  per  cent  of  his  time  on 
this  volunteer  project,  Mr.  Lacy  obtained 
Federal  urban  renewal  money  to  clear  the 
23  acres  of  tired  old  businesses  and  alarm 
houses.  He  conducted  a  national  archltec- 
tur.T.1  competition  and  helped  pick  the  win- 
ner. George  Quals  of  the  Philadelphia  firm 
of  Geddes,  Brecher.  Quails  and  Cuiinlng- 
liam,  from  among  276  entrants. 

Mr.  Lacy  also  negotiated  with  11  railroads 
to  move  their  tracks.  And  he  masterminded 
a  state  law  to  pay  for  the  center  with  a  new 
tax  on  tobacco  and  Bh-mlngham  hotels. 
When  that  proved  Inadequate,  he  finagled 
part  of  the  revenue  from  a  new  half-cent 
sales  tax  In  Jefferson  County  to  pay  off  the 
center's  bonds. 

"POSITIVE    PUBLICITY" 

"It  began  as  a  means  of  getting  positive 
publicity  after  all  the  bad  publicity  the  city 
had  had."  Mr.  Lacy  said  in  an  Interview  the 
other  day.  "Our  young  people  were  leaving 
aiad  not  coining  back.  We  decided  we  had  to 
do  something." 

Along  the  way.  the  center  became  more 
than  a  public  relations  gimmick.  Mr.  Lacy 
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and  many  others  now  speak  of  the  sprawl- 
ing, sand-colored  buUdlngs  with  deep  pride. 
But  most  of  their  talk  Is  about  the  people, 
plays,  music  and  art  that  will  Inhabit  the 
buUdlngs. 

The  chief  tenant  wUl  be  the  Birmingham 
Symphony.  When  Amerigo  Marino,  the  con- 
ductor, hurled  his  arm  toward  the  floor  and 
the  orchestra  began  playing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  on  the  opening  night  early 
this  month,  the  new  concert  hall  rippled 
with  electricity.  And  It  was  not  just  patriot- 
ism. The  audience  seemed  to  sense  that  it 
had  an  orchestra  worthy  of  the  splendid  new 
hall. 

•T  remember  in  1946  going  all  over  town 
lo  raise  $17,000  for  the  symphony's  mainten- 
ance fund."  Mrs.  David  Roberts  3d.  now 
chairman  of  the  Alabama  State  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  said  recently.  "I 
think  the  whole  budget  that  year  was  $55,- 
000.  They  played  in  an  old  rundown  audi- 
torium at  PhUllps  High  School." 

Mr.  Marmo  now  has  a  budget  of  more  than 
$500,000.  He  also  has  an  orchestra  of  80 
musciaus.  compared  with  60  when  he  came 
here  from  Glendale,  CaUf.,  10  years  ago.  The 
orchestra  plays  a  30-week  season  and  takes 
its  music  to  20  other  Alabama  communities. 

Many  things  undoubtedly  account  lor  the 
changed  attitudes  that  liave  made  the  arts 
boom  here,  but  two  Institutions  get  much  of 
the  credit:  the  Unlvei-slty  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  and  Cecil  Roberts. 

Tlis  university  was  established  here  In  1966 
after  having  been  a  branch  of  the  main  uni- 
versity at  Tuscaloosa  for  many  years.  It  has 
attracted  new  blood  from  elsewhere  and  has 
fertilized  the  arts  through  such  agencies  as 
town  and  gown  theater  and  chorus  and  bal- 
let companies. 

Mrs.  Roberts  moved  to  New  York  from 
England  In  1926.  She  married  a  young  coal 
mine  owner  during  World  War  n,  and  moved 
here  to  his  home  town  In  1945.  She  Imme- 
diately set  about  straightening  out  this  dirty, 
tough  industrial  city.  She  has  worked  with 
almost  every  civic  and  cultural  group  here, 
from  town  and  gowni  theater  to  the  state 
branch  of  the  American  Fsderation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organii»tion<?, 
for  which  she  is  cultural  adviser. 

L1.T>  TNTEGEATION  MOVE 

She  desegregated  public  theater  in  Bir- 
mingham at  the  height  of  the  racial  ten- 
sions by  walking  down  the  aisle  of  an  audi- 
torium on  the  arm  of  Dr.  John  Nixon,  the 
Local  president  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  De- 
spite that  Gov.  George  C.  WaUace  recognized 
a  fellow  force  of  nature  and  appointed  her 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Arts  CouncU  a  few 
vears  ago. 

The  mixture  resulting  from  all  this  is 
heady.  Oliver  Roosevelt  dance  critic  of  The 
Birmingham  News,  ended  his  review  of  a 
performance  by  the  Birmingham  Civic  Bal- 
let by  saying,  "During  our  ballet  Intermis- 
sion, we  could  look  out  the  mural  windows 
and  see  the  audience  lining  up  for  the  Dlonne 
Warwick  show  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
away.  That's  kind  of  uptown,  now.  Isn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Roberts  considers  the  new  concert 
hall  and  theater  "the  carnation  In  the  but- 
ton hole"  for  Birmingham. 

"I  frankly  think  we  have  more  g«od  things 
going  than  Atlanta,"  she  said. 
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cently  awarded  the  "Citizenship  Award" 
by  the  Mount  Greenwood  Civic  Associa- 
tion. Many  residents  of  Moun*^^  Green- 
wood had  been  complaining  about  the 
many  nuisances  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Boi'hauer  worked  with  the  police  on 
these  problems,  and  many  of  the  nui- 
sances are  now  lessened.  This  award 
was  given  to  Mr.  Borhauer  in  apprecia- 
tion by  the  residents  of  Mount  Green- 
wood. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  OVERRIDE 
\^TO  OP  H.R.  12471.  FREEDOM 
OF  INFORMATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS— n 


CITIZENSHIP  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    n.LIN0IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
William  Borhauer.  who  resides  in  Illinois' 
Third   Congressional   District,   was   re- 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    FENNSVLVAN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVfS 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pi-esident's  Ill-advised  veto 
of  HJl.  12471,  making  urgently  needed 
improvements  in  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  has  evoked  widespread  atten- 
tion from  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation.  Dozens  of  Incisive,  thought-pro- 
voking editorials  have  appeared  during 
the  past  month  urging  that  Congress  act 
promptly  to  ovenide  the  veto  so  that 
the  American  public  s  belief  in  "open  gov- 
ermnenf  might  be  restored. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  know  of 
this  overwhelming  expression  of  senti- 
ment supporting  action  by  Congress  to 
override  the  veto  of  H.R.  12471, 1  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  another  sam- 
ple of  these  articles  and  editorials : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21,  1974] 
A  Regrettable  Veto 

President  Ford's  assvwances  of  openness  In' 
government  were  dealt  a  serious  blow  by  his 
decision  Thursday  night  to  veto  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  ol  Information  Act. 
Those  amendments.  Intended  to  make  It 
easier  for  citizens  and  the  press  to  learn 
what  Is  going  on  within  government,  could 
have  played  an  important  role  In  bringing 
about  that  promised  openness.  Congrefss  wa.-» 
w  llling;  the  amendments  passed  both  houses 
by  substantial  margins.  But  Ford  chose 
Instead  to  accept  the  counsel  of  the  bureauc- 
racy that  these  changes  in  the  law  somehow- 
menaced  the  (deration  of  government. 

The  section  that  caused  the  President  to 
bring  down  the  weight  of  his  veto  power  pro- 
vides that  documents  that  are  stamped  "se- 
cret" mu-st  be  proved  to  contain  valid  secrets 
If  a  citizen  or  a  reporter  seeks  to  Innpeot 
them.  An  orderly  mechanism  was  provided 
for  seeing  this  purpose  through.  The  legisla- 
tion required  that,  when  a  dispute  aro.'-e  over 
such  a  document,  a  federal  district  court 
judge  would  Inspect  the  document  In  private 
and  determine  whether  it  was  In  the  public 
interest  for  the  document  to  be  released. 

There  were  other  provisions  of  the  act,  all 
of  them  of  paramount  Importance  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  government  more  accoimt- 
able  to  those  it  seeks  to  serve.  The  new  legis- 
lation would  have  reduced  the  number  of 
days  within  which  an  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  say  whether  It  Intended  to  provide 
the  public  with  a  previously  withheld  docu- 
ment. The  FBI  and  other  Investigative  agen- 
cies wo\>ld  no  longer  have  been  able  to  with- 
hold material  unless  they  could  justify  doing 
so  on  the  grounds  that  a  curreiit  Investiga- 
tion or  a  defendant's  rights  would  be  com- 
promised. And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
from   the   bureaxicrat's   vantagepolnt,   if   an 
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official  withheld  a  document  pnd  the  court 
decided  the  document  should  not  have  been 
withheld,  the  official  might  be  required  by 
the  Civil  Service  CommLsslon  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions.  : 

All  of  these  provisions  were  In  the  spirit  of 
the  kind  of  relationship  between  government 
and  the  public  that  Mr.  Ford  assured  the 
Congress  he  wanted  when  he  made  his  first 
appearance  before  a  Joint  session  only  days 
after  taking  office.  Now  he  has  vetoed  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  sought  to  overhaul  a  well- 
intentioned  law  that  has  langalshed  Ineffec- 
tively for  nearly  a  decade.  In:  so  doing,  the 
President  has  put  It  up  to  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  muster  the  votes:  to  make  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  a  more  effective 
servant  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 


(From  the  MUwaukee  Journal,  :Oct.  21,  19741 
Media  Fight  Information  Bill  Vbto 
Washington,  DC— News  media  lobbyists 
have  started  a  grassroots  campaign  among 
editors  In  large  and  small  towns  across  the 
nation  In  hopes  of  making  sure  Congress 
overrides  President  Ford's  veto  of  changes 
in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  after  the 
November  elections. 

The  campaign  began  within  hours  after 
Ford  vetoed  the  revisions,  which  were  de- 
.signed  to  make  It  easier  for  pvibllc  access  to 
government  documents. 

"There  are  gomg  to  be  a  lot  of  lame  duck 
congressmen  coming  back  here  who  are 
looking  for  jobs  in  the  Ford  administration," 
said  Sam  Archibald,  a  leader  of  the  lobbying 
effort. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to  secure  pre- 
election pledges  from  incumbents  that  they 
will  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Archibald,  a  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  lobbied  for  the  act 
to  be  strengthened  during  the  House-Senate 
conference  which  worked  out  the  compro- 
mise both  bodies  accepted. 

The  Senate  approved  the  chaijges  by  voice 
vote  Oct.  1.  Only  Sen.  Roman  Hru.ska  (R- 
Neb.)  spoke  against  it.  A  week  later,  the 
House  voted  349  to  2  In  favorlof  the  revi- 
sions. 

Bill  Mulim,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 6,000  dally  and  weekly  new.spapers, 
.said  his  organization  had  sent  letters  to  all 
Its  members,  urging  them  to  get  commit- 
ments from  all  incumbent  congressmen. 

A  similar  drive  was  made  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  editors. 

IProm  the  Utlca  (N.Y.)  Press, 

Oct.  30,  1974 1 

More  Secrecy? 

One  might  think  that  after  Watergate, 
government  officials  would  be  faUing  all  over 
each  other  to  assure  full  disclosure  to  the 
public.  But  no,  on  the  contrary.  President 
Ford  has  vetoed  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  ' 

Apparently,  Watergate  was  not  enough  to 
convince  the  White  House  staff  that  the 
public  will  not  stand  for  unnecessary  sec- 
recy, which  can  be  a  simple  means  of  cov- 
ering up  wrongdoing. 

But,  unless  Congress  override?  the  veto, 
the  bureaucrats  are  going  to  go  ^n  classify- 
ing documents  that  the  public  siliould  have 
every  right  to  see. 

If  you  don't  want  your  right  ■  abridged — 
ill  other  words,  if  you  don't  want  the  seeds 
of  another  Watergate  to  flourisii — demand 
that  Congress  strike  down  this  veto. 

I  From  the  Cliattanooga  Tmies,  Oct.  23,  1974) 
A  Blow  to  Openness 
President  Ford's  veto  of  legislation  con- 
taining 17  amendments  to  the  1966  Free- 
dom 01  Information  Act  Is  depre«sing  news, 
coming  as  it  does  in  the  wake  of  two  na- 
tional   tragedies— Watergate   an&  the   Vlet- 
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nam  war— which  might  have  been  ended 
sooner  had  not  the  leaders  involved  been 
able  to  hide  their  actions  In  secrecy. 

The  FOI  Act  required  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  to  make  available 
to  citizens,  upon  reqeust,  all  documents  and 
records.  There  were  exceptions — national 
security  or  foreign  policy  information.  In- 
ternal personnel  practices,  trade  secrets,  per- 
sonal information,  law  enforcement  investi- 
gatory Information,  and  the  like. 

But  difficulties  soon  developed.  Citizens 
complained  about  bureautio  delay,  the 
cost  of  bringing  suit  to  force  disclosure  and 
e.xcesslve  charges  levied  by  agencies  for  find- 
ing and  providing  the  requested  information. 
Then,  In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Congress  had  not  given  the  courts  the  power 
to  go  behind  a  "classified"  stamp  on  Informa- 
tion sought  by  a  citizen  under  the  law.  In 
short,    classification    meant    exemption. 

The  Amendments  to  the  law  sought  to 
clarify  the  matter,  especially  the  Court's  de- 
cision. One  amendment  gave  federal  courts 
the  power  to  obtain  improperly  withheld 
documents  and  examine  them  privately  to 
determine  if  they  had  been  properly  ex- 
empted. 

It  was  to  this  point  that  Mr.  Ford  explicitly 
referred  in  his  veto  message,  objecting  to  the 
courts'  being  permitted  to  make  what 
amounts  to  "the  Initial  classification  decision 
in  sensitive  and  complex  areas  where  they 
have  no  expertise." 

This  Is  nonsense.  Such  a  sentiment  pre- 
supposes that  federal  judges  lack  sufficient 
common  sense  or  Integrity  to  enable  them 
to  rule  against  the  release  of  national  secu- 
rity information. 

This  means  that  citizens  will  continue  to 
have  difficulty  obtainUig  hjformatlon  im- 
properly withheld  because  some  bureau- 
crat who  has  made  a  mistake  has  hidden  It 
behind  a  "classified"  label. 

Mr.  Ford  has  promised  his  own  proposals 
for  broadening  the  FOI  legislation.  But  can 
we  be  sure  that  he  will  come  forth  with  any- 
thing other  than  that  which  seeks  to  protect, 
first  of  all.  the  Interests  of  the  federal  agen- 
cies who  would  he  affected  by  the  bill?  The 
best  answer  appears  to  be:  Not  likely. 

[From  the  Denver  (Col.)  Post,  Oct.  20,  1974] 
Ford  Veto  of  News  Bill  Rapped 
Chicago— The  society  of  professional 
journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (SDX),  has 
criticized  President  Ford  for  vetoing  legisla- 
tion to  broaden  the  Freedom  Information 
Act. 

In  a  Statement  Friday.  Ralph  Otwell.  na- 
tional president  of  the  27,000-member  Sigma 
Delta  Chl,  said,  "For  a  President  who  is  pub- 
licly committed  to  a  more  open  and  honest 
administration  to  oppose  significant  reforms 
hi  freedom-of-lnformatlon  legislation  is  both 
startimg  and  dlsappomting." 

Both  houses  of  Congress  overwhelmingly 
approved  17  amendments  to  the  1966  act.  One 
significant  reform  would  require  judicial 
review  of  defense  information  and  foreign 
policy  before  such  information  could  be 
withheld.  Federal  agencies  connected  with 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  including 
the  National  Security  Agency,  have  opposed 
the  changes. 

With  his  veto  Thursday,  Ford  said  he 
would  offer  his  own  legislation  soon. 

"Both  the  Vietnam  war  and  Watergate 
dramatically  demonstrated  that  fuller  ac- 
cess to  Information  and  earlier  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  would  have  spared  the 
nation  prolonged  confusion  and  torment, 
but  President  Ford's  veto  suggests  that  his 
administration  Is  pursuing  a  discredited 
policy  of  coverup-as-usual,"  said  Otwell,  who 
al.so  Is  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

He  said  the  organization  would  try  to 
spearhead  a  congressional  override  of  the 
veto. 
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THE  HOUSE  COPS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SiJeaker,  many  columns  auid  editorials 
from  around  the  country  in  recent  weeks 
have  nightly  criticized  the  House  for  its 
rejection  of  the  work  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Two  of  the  best  were  In  Business 
Week  on  October  19  and  the  Washington 
Star-News  on  October  16  and  I  am 
placing  them  at  this  point  for  the  en- 
hghtenment  of  all  Record  readers: 
The  House  Cops  Otrr 
Once  agrain,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  marched  Into  the  20th  Century  with  a 
bill  to  reform  its  archaic  committee  system. 
And  once  agam.  the  committee  chairmen 
have  rallied  to  defend  their  privileges  and 
send   the  rank  and  file  Into  retreat. 

The  bin,  carefully  constructed  by  a  bi- 
partisan special  committee,  would  have  made 
sense  out  of  the  chaotic  jumble  of  confllct- 
hig  jurisdictions.  In  four  major  areas- 
transportation,  health,  energy,  and  environ- 
ment—it  would  have  consolidated  responsi- 
bility in  single  committees.  And  It  would 
have  stripped  the  overloaded  Waj-s  and 
Means  Committee  of  Issues  such  as  foreign 
trade  and  health  Insurance  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  revenue-raising. 

The  measure  that  the  House  finally 
adopted  is  a  sadly  shrunken  version  of  the 
original.  It  makes  some  minor  changes  in 
jurisdiction,  but  it  leaves  most  of  the  old 
overlaps  untouched.  Ways  and  Means  will 
remain  a  bottleneck.  It  not  only  will  keep 
responsibility  for  taxes,  Social  Security,  for- 
eign trade,  and  welfare,  but  Its  Democratic 
contingent  also  will  continue  to  control  all 
new  committee  assignments. 

As  a  result,  the  House  will  come  Into  Its 
next  session  with  tlie  same  old  confused,  in- 
efficient procedures.  Responsibility  for  key 
issues,  such  as  environmental  protection,  will 
be  divided.  Health  problems  will  be  split  sev- 
eral ways.  And  Ways  and  Means,  which  la- 
bored intermittently  for  two  years  on  tax 
reform  without  getting  a  bill  to  the  floor, 
will  continue  to  have  too  much  power  and 
too  little  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  rule  book,  however, 
that  says  that  the  new  Congress  has  to  abide 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  old.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  junior  members,  who  have  a  mini- 
mum stake  in  the  Congressional  seniority 
system,  supported  the  reforms.  In  the  Con- 
gress that  will  convene  next  January,  there 
will  be  many  more  juniors — perhaps  one  out 
of  e\ery  seven  or  eight  House  members.  Tlie 
reformers  should  try  again  in  1975. 

Congress  has  complained  for  years  that  the 
executive  branch  was  pushing  It  aside.  If 
Congress  v.ants  to  recapture  power,  It  must 
be  able  to  act  effectively.  With  its  present 
committee  system.  It  cannot. 


Retreat  From  Reform 
House    members   marched   up   reform   hill 
the  other  day  and  ran  back  down  as  fast  as 
their  legs  would  carry  them. 

The  result  is  that  when  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes  next  year,  the  House  still 
will  operate  under  its  old  hodge-podge, 
oligarchic  committee  system.  Committee 
chairmen  and  senior  members  will  be  able 
to  settle  into  theh-  accustomed  niches  that 
have  grown  comfortable  over  the  years  and 
have  provided  many  of  them  with  the  In- 
fluence and  perquisites  of  power.  The  at- 
tendant cozy  relationships  that  have  been 
built  up  among  committee  members  and  the 
lobbyLsts     who    ply    the     committee     rooms 
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looking  for  favors  will  remain  essentially 
tmdisturbed. 

For  six  days  the  House  debated  reform  and 
in  the  end  It  scrapped  a  bold  proposal 
drafted  after  a  two-year  study  and  a  mil- 
lion-dollar expense  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee headed  by  Representative  Richard 
Boiling  of  Missouri.  Boiling  would  have 
abolished  two  committees,  created  two  new 
ones,  and  split  another.  He  would  have  re- 
juggled  the  work  of  committees  into  more 
logical  groupings.  He  would  have  prohibited 
members  from  serving  on  more  than  one 
major  committee  so  that  junior  House  mem- 
bers would  have  a  better  share  of  the  v;ork. 

The  House  would  have  none  of  It.  Why? 
Mainly  because  of  self-hiterest.  It  would 
have  upset  too  many  powerful  chairmen, 
such  as  WUbur  Mills,  whose  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  have  been  shorn  of 
more  of  its  jurisdiction.  Too  many  mem- 
bers— 108  to  be  precise — would  have  had 
to  give  up  at  least  one  of  their  committee 
as.signments.  Influential  organizations,  such 
as  the  AFL-CIO,  were  opposed  to  major 
features  of  the  reform  plan. 

As  they  raced  back  down  reform  hill,  House 
members  did  pause  long  enough  to  adopt 
something  they  called  "reform" — an  anemic 
program  that  bears  next  to  no  resemblance 
to  the  Bollhig  proposal.  They  gave  the 
Speaker  a  little  more  leeway  In  assigning 
work  to  committees;  they're  going  to  get 
organized  a  little  earlier  In  the  legislative 
year;  they're  going  to  make  Mills  organize 
four  subcommittees  instead  of  doing  all  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  business  in 
one  room  before  all  members;  they're  going 
to  give  the  Republican  minority  more  com- 
mittee staff  personnel. 

They  provided  for  a  continuing  study  of 
committee  jurisdictions  and  work  loads 
with  a  view  to  possible  changes  sometime 
in  the  future.  Swell !  Perhaps  they  can  spend 
another  two  years  and  another  million  dol- 
lars so  they'll  have  something  to  reject  at 
the  next  debate  over  reform. 

Boiling,  while  disappointed,  preferred  to 
look  on  the  bright  side.  He  called  it  a  "start." 
Well  maybe,  but  just  barely. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHESTER  NESLEY,  JR. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW   JERSty 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  r.\TIVES 
Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  I  attended  a  wonderful  affair 
in  honor  of  a  gi-eat  man,  Chester  Nesley, 
Jr.,  was  given  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
his  many  friend.s  and  a.ssociates,  and  I 
like  to  consider  myself  among  them. 
Chet.  as  he  is  better  known  to  those  close 
to  him,  has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  betterment  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Aside  from  being  an  accomplished 
musician,  he  has  been  active  in  the  first 
aid  squad,  the  fire  department  and  his 
church ;  all  of  the  above  is  accomplished 
in  his  spare  time.  Most  of  his  life,  Chet 
has  worked  as  an  ironworker  in  Local 
373  of  Perth  Amboy  and  holds  the  office 
of  treasurer  in  that  local.  During  the  past 
decade  he  has  established  himself  as  an 
outstanding  labor  leader  in  the  field  of 
music.  For  the  past  12  years  he  has  held 
the  post  of  secretary-business  manager 
01  Local  373,  American  Federation  of 
Magicians,  and  continues  to  serve  with 
dedication  and  integrity  in  tliis  office.  He 
is  known  statewide  and  nationally  for  his 
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many  contributions  toward  achieving 
status  and  recognition  for  all  musicians. 

Whatever  the  task  and  no  matter  how 
difficult,  Chester  Nesley  always  comes 
through  because  he  has  those  outstand- 
ing qualities  only  a  few  of  us  are  gifted 
with. 

He  has  compassion  for  his  fellow  man, 
a  keen  understanding  of  people  and  their 
problems,  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  his 
job.  and  integrity.  We  are  mdeed  for- 
timate  to  liave  Chet  Nesley  as  a  friend. 


SCIENCE    AND    ITS    PUBLIC:    THE 
CHANGING  RELATIONSHIP 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  TEIAGUE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  in  the 
summer  issue  of  Daedalus,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  a  former 
Member  of  Congiess  and  presently  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, discusses  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence policy  in  relationship  to  national 
decisionmaking  and  public  programs. 
Mr.  Daddario  wTites  that  the  growing 
and  changing  role  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
society  calls  for  more,  not  less,  attention 
to  planning  and  support  of  science  re- 
search and  development. 

Since  July  of  last  year,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  this  matter,  "Fed- 
eral Policy.  Plans,  and  Organization  for 
Science  and  Technology."  The  testimony 
to  date  strongly  supports  the  major  point 
made  by  Mr.  Daddario  in  the  following 
article.  I  hope  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  agree  on  the  central 
role  of  science  and  technology  in  solving 
major  problems  in  our  society. 

The  article  follows: 
ScitNCE  Policy  :  Relationships  Are  the  Key 
(By  Emilio  Q.  Daddario) 

Appearing  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee in  1970.  A.  Hunter  Dtipree,  professor 
of  history  at  Brown  University,  showed  that 
he  V.MS  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  historian  when 
he  said.  "The  present  organization  charts 
that  I  liave  seen  put  the  structure  for  science 
and  technology,  which  has  been  now  for  two 
decades  building,  nowhere  near  the  Interior 
circle  where  the  President  must  make 
priority  decisions."  ' 

Lee  DuBridge.  then  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Ex- 
ecuti  e  Office  of  the  President,  ns  well  as  his 
Science  Adviser,  replied  to  that  assertion 
when  he  appeared  as  the  next  witness. 

"I  was  a  little  amused  to  note  that  appar- 
ently Dr.  Dupree  in  his  testimony  .  .  .  said 
that  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
had  been  wiped  off  the  organization  charts. 
I  don't  know  what  organization  charts  he  is 
looking  at.  because  that  was  certainly  news 
to  me!  I  think  it  must  be  news  to  the  Presi- 
dent, too,  since  he  gave  a  special  reception  in 
honor  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  the  other  evening.  I  don't  think 
he  realized  we  were  off  the  organization 
Charts."^ 

Dupree  knew,  of  course,  what  the  organi- 
zation charts  looked  like,  but  his  observa- 
tions were  a  way  of  saying  that  the  Office 
of   Science    and   Technology   did   not   really 
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have  the  ear  of  the  President  and  that  it  was 
not  effectivelv  Involved  In  top-level  decision 
making.  Neither  then  nor  now  can  White 
House  receptions  and  ceremonies  make  up 
for  this  deficiency.  That  all  of  the  White 
House  structure  for  science  and  technology 
was  liquidated  in  January,  1973  is  not  in 
Itself  important.  For  some  time  up  to  Its 
dismantling  it  had  been  unable  to  carry  out 
the  legal  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1962. 

It  Is  no  longer  seriously  questioned  that 
the  federal  government  must  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  supporting  science 
and  lis  applications  to  public  programs.  In- 
deed, the  network  of  agencies  throughout 
the  federal  bureaucracy  which  deal  with 
one  aspect  or  another  of  science  and  tech- 
nology Is  astonishingly  complex.  Yet  during 
the  past  few  years  these  agencies  have  fre- 
quently pursued  their  separate  tasks  with 
little  coordination,  suggesting  that  policy 
making  has  been  the  handmaiden  of  ex- 
pediency. The  question,  then,  is  whether 
science  and  technology  are  seriously  and  ef- 
fectively considered  in  the  highest  councUs 
of  government. 

For  there  does  need  to  be  a  specific  place 
in  government  for  the  coordination,  spon- 
sorship, and  advocacy  of  government  science 
and  technology,  and  a  group  of  scientists 
at  that  focal  point  on  whom  the  President 
can  depend  and  whom  the  scientific  com- 
munity respects.  If  the  lower  levels  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  are  to  be  responsive  to 
the  science  poUcy  of  the  President,  then 
there  must  be  an  organizational  structure 
which  will  coordinate  their  efforts.  Equally 
important,  there  must  be  evidence  Uiat  there 
is  a  coherent  science  policy,  which,  in  turn, 
implies  the  need  tor  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  multiple  tasks  that  need  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  for  sufficient  outlays  of  gov  - 
ernment  funds  In  their  support. 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  ingredients 
around  which  a  constructive  science  policy 
can  be  formed.  Unfortunately,  however, 
science  policy  making  seems  to  have  become 
synonymous  with  justifyhig  programs  al- 
ready underway,  or  with  improvising  others 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  meet  one 
expedient  or  another.  One  need  only  review 
the  makings  of  the  federal  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  per- 
ceive that  expediency,  not  judicious  cere- 
bration, lav  behhid  it.  In  times  of  tight 
budgets  and  inflationary  surges,  science  has 
always  suffered,  but  lately  even  the  most 
trivial  budget  Issues  have  not  been  too  smefll 
to  prevail  over  science.  ^-^ 

Although  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
includes  substantial  Increases  In  dollar 
amounts  for  science  and  technology,  we  must 
not  lo.se  sight  of  the  facts  that  these  In- 
creases are  tied  to  the  energy  crisis  and  must 
be  measured  against  the  Inflationary  sph-al. 
When  additional  support  is  so  precisely  re- 
lated to  special  problems,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways accompanied  by  supporting  language 
which  reminds  us  that  we  work  best  under 
the  harshest  of  conditions.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  manv  good  things  have  resulted  when- 
ever we  have  forced  science  and  technologv 
to  meet  a  crisis  of  one  type  or  another.  In 
FY  1974.  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  will  obligate 
$400  million  for  basic  research,  and  $89  mil- 
lion for  applied  research.  For  FY  1975.  the 
estimates  jump  to  $570  million  and  $144  mil- 
lion, respectively,  with  $113.5  million  of  the 
basic  research  increase  allocated  for  research 
in  the  energy  field.  Such  quick  adjustments 
make  us  wonder,  however,  if  we  should  so 
often  depend  on  ad  hoc  relationships  and 
haphazard  funding  to  give  sustenance  and 
life  to  our  scientific  research.  Somehow  we 
must  make  It  a  matter  of  policy  to  work  out 
a  course  of  action  within  which  the  key  Is 
continuity  and  predictability  of  support  in 
keeping  with  recognized  national  goals  and 
objectives.  Unfortunately,  we  must  still  con- 
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elude  that  science  policy  makers  have  bad 
less  Influence  in  recent  years  on  funding  for 
basic  research  and  the  rate  and  direction  of 
techiK>}oglcal  chang*  than  bav*  tbe  «d- 
vertlsUig  account  execuUves  who  have  been 
so  prominent  In  high  council*. 

The  growing  and  changing  jrole  of  science 
and  technology  in  the  affairs  of  American 
society  calls  for  more,  not  less,  attention  to 
the  planning  and  s\ipport  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development.  It  continues  to  be 
tempting  to  assume  that  the  democratic 
process  has  the  Inherent  capability  to  take 
us  on  the  right  technical  course,  or  at  least 
to  permit  us  to  muddle  our  way  through. 
This  aasxmiption  is  no  longer  tenable,  how- 
ever, for  our  future  as  a  nation  may  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  bring  science  and 
tecbncdogly  to  bear  on  national  ai)d  world 
problems.  We  need  to  strengthen  tWs  ability, 
but  the  prospects  of  doing  sty -seem  uncer- 
tain and  remote  at  this  time. 

In  addition,  the  ^ortcomlngs  in  our  sci- 
ence poUcy  may  be  due  in  large  part  to  our 
having  ^jent  so  much  of  our  effort  on  the 
structure  and  organization  of  science  and 
technology  within  the  government,  while 
downgrading  and  virtuaUy  Ignoring  the  social 
▼alnes  and  choices  presented  by  that  same 
science  and  technology — those  upon  which 
the  legitimacy  of  any  government  science 
policy  must  ultimately  rest. 

We  have  come  to  assume,  perhaps,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  science  policy  makers  Is 
assured  merely  by  depositing  them  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. The  belief  is  widely  held  tlmt  scientists 
need  only  be  placed  in  the  inner  court  in 
order  for  reason  to  prevail.  But  the  record 
shows  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
more  frustration  than  satisfaction  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Presidential  science  ad- 
visors, and  that  those  who  have  responsibility 
for  giving  advice  on  science  to  the  beads  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  government 
are  regarded  more  as  accountants  than  as 
movers. 

A  science  policy  framework  of  sorts  has  now 
been  set  up.  and  is  headed  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  although 
apparently  not  in  his  capacity  as  Director. 
Even  If  we  assume  that  the  Dtrecor  of  the 
Foundation  has  sufficient  time  to  spare  to 
take  on  an  additional  role  as  Science  Advisor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions remain:  Does  he  have  the  ear  of  the 
President?  Does  he  have  the  ear  of  the  Cab- 
inet? Without  the  former  he  Is  not  likely 
to  have  the  latter. 

Consider  the  three  largest  R&D  items  in 
the    federal    budget:    defense,    space,    and 
health.  The  Department  of  Defence  is  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  new  science  ad- 
visory   mechanism:    and    it   Is   no   secret   in 
Washington  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
National    Aeronautics   and    Space   Adminis- 
tration does  not  look  to  the  Director  of  the 
National   Science   Foundation   for   guidance 
on  the  space  program,  nor  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  with 
respect   to   health   research.   It   Is   doubtful, 
moreover,    whether    any    other   department 
head  would  look  for  policy  guidance  to  the 
head  of  an  equal  department.  Perhaps  the 
Science    Adviser's    effectiveness    could    have 
been  enhanced  If  the  President  had  issued 
an  executive  order  explicitly  and  dramatically 
delegating   science   policy   authority   to   the 
Director   of   the   National    Science   Foundu- 
tion.    Unfortunately,    the   appointment   was 
announced  by  nothing  more  than  a  vague 
and    ambiguous    letter,    which    seemed    an 
afterthought  to  the  notice  evicting  the  form- 
er Science  Adviser  from  the  White  House  in 
January.    1973.    when    Reorganization    Plan 
Number  I  was  sent  to  the  Congress.  More- 
over, this  plan  explicitly  excluded  military 
R&D  from  the  scope  of  the  NSP  Director's 
concerns,    despite    the    fact    that    the    late 
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White  House  apparatus  worked  hardest  in 
precisely  that  area.  One  would  hope  that  this 
serious  weakness  could  be  cured  by  a  Presi- 
dential directive  making  explicit  the  author- 
ity of  the  Science  Adviser,  rather  than  leav- 
ing It  to  chance  and  political  ability  to  earn 
a  place  at  the  decision-making  table,  wher- 
ever that  may  be  in  WashUigton  these  days. 
It  may   be,   however,  that  the  ambiguity 
and  weakness  of  the  charter  given  to  him— 
If  a  mere  letter  can  be  taken  as  such  In  the 
federal  bureaucracy— bespeaks  a  disposition 
to  get  scientists  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  has  not 
yet  proven  itseU.  What  we  must  look  for  are 
positive   results   related   to   the   basic   argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  change.  We  see  noth- 
ing yet  to  support  the  fundamental  premise 
of   its  proponents  that   the   various  federal 
agencies  have  become  so  sophisticated  about 
science  and  technology  that  the  coordinat- 
ing or  advisory  functions  once  performed  by 
OST  are  no  longer  necessary.  It  also  remains 
to  be  determined  v/hether  It  Is  In  fact  more 
advantageous    to    use    ad    hoc    consultant 
groups  when  they  are  needed  than  to  main- 
tain   a   permanent   organization — an    argu- 
ment which  arose  from  the  contention  that 
the  OST  became  bureaucratic. 
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There  Ls  something  to  be  learned  from  the 
whimsies  and  Ironies  of  science  policy  over 
the  past  fourteen  years,  particularly  from  the 
contrasts  between  the  Beorganlzatlon  Plans 
of  1962  and  1973.  Since  1969.  we  have  come 
a  long  way  back  to  Square  One.  Let  us  briefly 
review  the  steps  up  the  hUl  and  back  down 
again. 

Sputnik  wa.s  an  event  compelling  enough 
to  usher  science  policy  Into  the  White  House. 
When  President  Elsenhower  appointed  James 
R.   Killian,   President   of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  his  special  assist- 
ant for  science  and  technology,  he  gave  him 
both  the  responslbUlty  and  the  authority  to 
oversee   the  space  and   missile  R&D  pro- 
gram.  "Through   him,"   the   President   said. 
"I  intend  to  be  assured  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram Is  carried  forward  in  closely  integrated 
fashion,  and  that  such  things  as  alleged  in- 
terservlce  competition  .  .  .  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  create  even  the  suspicion  of  harm 
to  our  scleutlflc  research   and  development 
program.  Moreover.  Dr.  Killian  wUl  see  to  it 
that  those  projects  which  experts  Judge  have 
the  highest  potential  shall  advance  with  the 
utmost  possible  speed.   He   will  make  sure 
that  our  best  talent  and  the  full  necessary 
resources  are  applied.  ...  In  looking  to  Dr. 
KUllan  to  discharge  the.se  responsibUlties  I 
expect  him  to  draw  upon  the  full  abUltles 
of    the    scientists    and    engineers    of    our 
country.^ " 

From  that  base,  a  major  and  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and  science 
developed.  Since  drawing  upon  scientific  ad- 
vice required  advisers,  Piesldent  EUenhower 
shifted  the  Science  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  the 
White  HoiLse,  renamed  it  the  Presidents  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Conmilttee,  enlarged  its  mem- 
bership, and  added  to  its  authority  by  giving 
it  the  power  to  hiltiate  studies  on  Its  own. 
Then,  to  coordinate  H  &  D  programs  within 
the  federal  departments  and  agencies,  he 
established  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  in  \prU  of  1959.  nxaklng  the 
Science  Adviser  Its  chairman. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  Science 
AdvUory  Committee  and  the  Federal  Council 
were  not  enough  to  elevate  the  voice  of  sci- 
ence policy  above  the  threshold  of  noise  in 
the  White  House.  For  this  reason,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  was  created  under 
the  Reorgnnizatlon  Plan  No.  2  of  1962,  to 
take  over  the  science  policy  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
Science  Adviser  was  given  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional   staff,    and   specifically   designated 

Footnotes  at  en'l  of  article. 
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to  advise  and  assist  the  President  on  the 
development  of  Important  government  poli- 
cies, plans  and  programs  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  authority  was  taken  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  assigned 
to  him  to  coordinate  and  sponsor  basic  re- 
search and  education  in  the  sciences  and 
to  evaluate  scientlflc  research  programs  in 
ihe  federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Despite  the  increased  resources  that  this 
office  provided  the  Science  Adviser,  what 
transpired  over  the  next  ten  years  was  a 
struggle  for  survival  which  culminated  lu 
Reorganization  Han  No.  1  of  1973  and  the 
razing  of  the  White  House  science  structure 
This  move  just  about  brought  us  back  to 
where  we  started  from.  Much  of  the  author- 
ity that  had  passed  fi-om  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  OST  In  1982  returned  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  recent 
changes  have  left  certain  responsibUlties  and 
functions  unclear: 

(a)  Is  the  Director  of  NSP  reaUy  the  Sci- 
ence Adviser  to  the  President,  or  simply  ou 
call  to  the  Executive  Office? 

(b(  What  is  the  real  channel.  If  any,  by 
which  the  Director  of  NST  can  approach  the 
President? 

(c)  What,  exactly,  is  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Council  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment? 

(d)  How  does  the  Science  and  Technologi,- 
Policy  Office  make  Its  work  and  findings 
available  to  the  people  who  need  It? 

(e)  In  what  ways  Is  the  Director  of  the 
NSP.  as  the  chief  science  figure  In  the  Ad- 
ministration, able  to  affect  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  its  allocation  of 
funds  for  natural  resources,  energy,  and  basic 
scientific  research? 

The  rationale  given  for  the  1973  coup  de 
main  must  have  been  devised  by  someone 
so  preoccupied  with  his  ax  and  block  that 
he  did  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  argu- 
ment for  the  1962  reorganization — namely, 
that  the  [National  Science]  Foundation,  be- 
ing at  the  same  organizational  level  as  other 
agencies,  cannot  satisfactorily  coordinate 
Federal  science  policies  or  evaluate  programs 
of  other  agencies.  Science  policies,  trans- 
cending agency  lines,  need  to  be  coordinated 
and  shaped  at  the  level  of  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  dravting  upon  manv 
resources  both  within  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment. Similarly,  staff  efforts  at  that  high- 
er level  are  required  for  the  evaluation  ol 
Government  programs  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

In  1973,  hov.ever,  "certain"  undefined  re- 
sponsibilities, formerly  vested  In  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  were 
uansferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Foundation 
on  the  basis  of  the  argument  that  "the  re- 
.search  and  development  capability  of  the 
various  executive  departments  aiid  agen- 
cies, civilian  as  well  as  defense,  has  been 
upgraded."  Translated:  "The  kids  have  now 
grown  up  to  be  strapping  and  aggressive  teen- 
agers and,  therefore,  they  need  less  guidance 
from  higher  authority."  Clearly,  the  earlier 
argument  has  been  declared  Inoperative. 

It  serves  little  purpose  to  lament  this  ban- 
ishment of  science  from  the  Wlilte  House 
and  to  urge  the  Pi-esldent  to  reconsider.  If 
the  President  preferred  not  to  have  a  scien- 
tific advisory  conmilttee  within  the  periml- 
ter  of  the  Executive  Office  Building,  threat- 
ening to  offer  frank  appraisals  of  the  Super- 
sonic Transport,  the  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile, 
and  other  programs  backed  by  the  White 
House,  It  was  his  prerogative  to  clear  the 
halls.  He  also  cleared  away  an  Illusion  that 
advice  was  being  beard  In  the  White  House 
inner  circle  because  advisers  were  In  the  vi- 
cinity. An  adviser  without  an  advisee  Is  the 
first  to  go  In  a  housecleanlng,  and  in  Its  last 
few  years  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  although  Its  membership  was  as 
dlsiUigulshed  as  ever,  was  Uke  the  proverbial 
tree  crashing  In  the  vast  and  secluded  Si- 
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berian   forest,    unheard    because    there    was 
nobody  there  to  listen, 
lit 

Let  us  look  beyond  the  present  while  try- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  prepare  lor 
a  time  when  there  is  a  bona  fide  auditor.  For 
it  is  idle  to  suggest  what  the  science  policy 
structure  of  this  Administration  shovild  be 
when  it  does  not  want  science  in  Its  house. 
Perhaps  It  is  idle  to  dwell  on  organizational 
structure  In  any  case,  for  structure  is  only 
a  means,  though  one  whose  importance  can- 
not be  Ignored.  What  is  Important  Is  the  fu- 
ture relationship  between  science  and  the 
Presidency. 

If  we  put  the  question  this  way,  we  find 
that  the  answer  Is  self-evident.  Science  policy 
was  at  Its  zenith  In  the  White  House  when 
there  was  a  relationship  of  mvitual  respect 
aud  understanding  between  the  scientists 
and  the  President's  inner  circle.  The  advis- 
ers from  the  scientific  community  had  a  fair 
hearing.  Their  advice  did  not  always  pre- 
vail, nor  should  it  have.  But  they  were  heard 
aud,  in  return,  they  listened.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  such  a  relationship  and  no 
way  to  achieve  it.  except  to  have  the  right 
people  involved,  and  the  choice  of  people 
Is  up  to  the  President.  That  Is  why  we  must 
wait. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  scientific 
and  technical  communities  in  this  country 
should  speak  out  frankly  oii  the  issues,  for 
when  they  do  this  they  are  at  their  best. 
Banishment  is  not  all  bad.  It  can  increase 
freedom  of  expression,  and  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  scientists  to  call  the  shots  as  they  see 
them. 

Having  had  the  opportunity,  since  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatlv-es,  to  look  first- 
hand at  the  vises  to  which  science  and  tech- 
nology are  put,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  scientific  community  should 
be  more  Involved  in  determining  them.  As  a 
group,  scientists  have  a  vast  potential  for  In- 
fluencing opinion,  which  has  hardly  been 
tapped. 

President  Nixon's  1972  me-;.sage  to  the 
Congress  on  science  and  technology  was  ex- 
cellent In  content,  though  not  in  follow- 
through.  Of  particular  relevance  to  science 
policy  was  his  declaration  that : 

"We  must  appreciate  that  the  progress  we 
seek  requu-es  a  new  partnership  In  science 
and  technology — one  which  brings  together 
the  Federal  government,  private  enterprise, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  our  uni- 
versities and  research  centers  In  a  coordi- 
nated cooperative  effort  to  serve  the  national 
interest." 

Such  a  partnership  Is  a  laudable  objec- 
tive— one.  Indeed,  toward  which  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  reaching  when.  In  1968,  it  ex- 
panded the  authority  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  permit  It  to  engage  In  applied 
research. 

Many  scientists  were  apprehensive  that 
this  expansion  of  authority  might  contami- 
nate basic  research.  Yet.  to  be  perfectly  frank 
about  the  matter,  most  Congressmen  are  not 
overly  concerned  about  the  distinctions  be- 
tween basic  science  and  technology.  They 
tend  to  accept  the  convictions  expressed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  scientific  community  that 
the  vigorous  pursuit  of  basic  research  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  proper  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology;  and  for  that  reason,  If 
for  no  other,  they  have  supported  basic  re- 
search In  the  past.  Congress  also  believes, 
hov.ever,  that  science  and  technology  would 
be  applied  more  rationally  if  the  connections 
between  them  were  examined  more  closely. 
It  was  to  this  end  that  the  restructuring  of 
the  NSF  in  1968  was  addressed. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg  put  the  question  In 
perspective: 

"Scientists  must  shoulder  another  respon- 
sibility that  will  not  be  nearly  so  popular 
among  them.  As  the  complexity  and  depth 
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of  understanding  of  scientific  information 
has  Increased,  some  scientists  have  been 
content  to  remove  themselves  from  the  fron- 
tiers by  simply  rationalizing  that  their  re^ 
search  projects  should  be  continued  until  all 
facets  of  a  problem  have  been  explored  and 
all  data  refined  to  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  significant  figures.  We  can  think 
of  the  frontier  of  science  as  being  a  perimeter 
surrounding  our  amassed  knowledge,  and 
working  on  the  boundary  between  the  known 
and  tlie  unknown.  This  perimeter  has  grown 
enormously,  but  there  are  too  many  scien- 
tists -still  Working  at  the  boundary  as  it 
existed  20  years  ago,  even  though  there  is 
great  opportunity  to  carry  out  research  at 
the  new  frontiers.  In  science  as  well  as  in 
other  lelds,  there  Is  a  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, a  point  at  which  the  accumulation  of 
additional  information  may  not  be  worth  the 
effort  expended. 

"I  am  not  advocating  by  this  argument 
that  some  scientists  be  dragged  grudgingly 
from  their  benches  to  the  line,  but  rather 
that  an  enlightened  science  policy  will  offer 
to  such  scientists  the  opportunity  to  branch 
into  more  speculative  directions  with  assur- 
ance that  their  past  accomplishments  are 
recognized.  If  the  public  and  Its  elected  rep- 
resentatives had  the  comfort  of  being  as- 
sured that  this  nation  would  indeed  struc- 
ture the  direction  of  science  without  inter- 
fering with  Intellectual  freedom,  I  believe 
that  a  new  era.  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
never  seen,  would  dawn  for  science."* 

This  outline  of  the  legislative  events  which 
culminated  in  the  expansion  of  NSF  au- 
thority in  1968  Illustrates  the  difficulty  sur- 
roiuidlng  any  government  reorganization. 
The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  expan- 
sion, which  grew  out  of  the  studies  and 
hearings  of  my  former  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research  and  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, took  some  five  years  to  complete,  even 
though  It  dealt  with  a  relatively  small 
agency.  The  story  also  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  can  initiate  reorgani- 
zations without  the  Impetus  of  a  Presidential 
message.  It  further  illustrates  that  that  leg- 
islative process  Is  a  desirable  means  of  In- 
volving the  scientlflc  and  technical  com- 
munity in  the  formulation  of  science  policy. 

We  should  not  neglect  the  legislative  ap- 
proach to  science  policy  making,  either  now 
or  in  the  future.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
recommendation  of  my  former  Subcommit- 
tee that  a  National  Institute  of  Research  and 
Advanced  Studies  be  established.-  In  my 
view,  a  greater  infusion  of  science  advice 
into  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment can  only  be  beneficial.  Part  of  the 
genius  of  a  legislature  lies  in  its  institution- 
alization of  adversary  procedures.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  become  more  so- 
phisticated about  science  and  technology, 
several  have  come  to  recognize  that  there 
can  be  honest  differences  of  Interpretation 
regarding  science  policy  between  two  groups 
of  equally  competent  scientists.  This  has 
been  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn  in  a  society 
which.  In  Its  dependence  upon  expert  knowl- 
edge, tends  to  assume  that  expertise  wipes 
out  differences  in  opinion.  Yet  it  Is  a  point 
which  must  be  grasped  if  efficient  science 
policy  making  is  to  be  established  in  an  open 
society. 

How  a  scientific  adversary  system  can  be 
Institutionalized  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
executive  branch  is  not  at  all  obvious.  But  It 
seems  likely  that  if  Congress  were  to  esteb- 
llsh  the  means  for  evaluating  responsible 
scientific  advice  from  many  diverse  quar- 
ters— not  simply  from  the  leaders  of  the  sci- 
entific community  who  are  too  often  re- 
garded as  its  spokesmen  on  behalf  of  some 
imaginary  unanimous  constituency — then  a 
good  beginning  would  be  made  In  at  least 
one   branch   of   the   government  toward   in- 
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stltutiontillzing    scientific    adversary    proce- 
dvu-es. 

IV 

An  Informed  pviblic  which  understood  the 
fvill  potential  as  well  as  the  limitatioiis  of 
science  and  technology  to  affect  social  values 
and  choices  would  be  sciences  greatest  ally. 
hX,  the  1951  Arden  House  meeting,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence issued  a  statement  of  purpose  which 
said  in  part: 

"It  Is  clearly  recognized  that  to  define, 
for  the  general  public,  knowledge  about  sci- 
ence and  Its  methods  Is  a  difficult,  slow  and 
never  ending  Job.  ...  In  our  modern  so- 
ciety it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  science, 
the  results  of  science,  and  the  spirit  can  be 
better  understood  by  government  officials, 
by  bu.siaess  men.  and  indeed  by  all  the  peo- 
ple." 

When  a  second  Arden  House  Conference 
was  being  suggested  by  the  AAAS  to  looV: 
again  at  this  question,  the  emphasis  in  the 
Conference  plan  was  ...  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  science  in  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare  and  improving 
public  understanding  of  science,  rather  than 
on  furthering  the  work  of  scientists  and  the 
fostering  of  cooperation  among  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  scientists  can  restore 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  public  in 
science,  whereas  mere  pronouncements,  how- 
ever true,  on  the  vlrtiies  and  intrinsic  values 
of  science  wUl  only  evoke  skepticism.  Scien- 
tists have  an  obligation,  during  this  period 
of  refiectlon  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  science 
policy  in  the  executive  branch,  to  speak  out 
constructively  on  national  Issues  and  to  help 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  relationship 
of  mutual  respect  and  understanding  that 
may  someday  be  reestablished  between  sci- 
ence and  the  President. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Hearings  on  Science  Policy  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research 
and  Development,  July  7,  1970. 

Ubirf.  Julys.  1970. 

=  "Public  Papers  of  the  President.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower."  Document  230,  pp.  789-790. 

'Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  "Review  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,"  Statement  at 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Development  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
89th  Congress,  1st  Session.  July  6.  1965. 

'Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Research  and  Development.  April  15.  1970. 
That  proposal  Is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in 
1970  when  we  studied  it. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  MARVIN 
ALEXANDER 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  gentleman  from  Martin, 
Tenn..  Mr.  Marvin  Alexander,  has  been 
distinguished  by  winning  the  Eastern 
Region  Livestock  Champion  title  at  the 
1974  World  Livestock  Auctioneer  Cham- 
pionship in  Spokane.  Wash.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  among  49  professional  live- 
stock auctioneers  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  competing  for  the  world 
title. 

Marvin  began  auctioneering  after  high 
school  graduation  In  1961,  and  has  since 
developed  his  bid-calling  into  that  of  a 
champion. 
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Along  with  his  success  as  an  auction- 
eer, Marvin  and  his  brother  Wendell 
Alexander,  own  a  real  estate  firm  in  Mar- 
tin which  is  also  very  successful.  Marvin 
Alexander  is  an  asset  to  his  community 
and  his  State. 


■+■ 


JOHN  W.  GALLAGHER:   PUBLIC 
SERVANT  t 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WESr    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va..  John  W.  Galla- 
gher, left  us  on  Sunday,  November  10. 
Although  best  known  for  his  sei-vice  as 
cliief  of  the  Huntington  Fire  Department 
for  many  years,  John  Gallagher  was  a 
civic  leader  whose  influence  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  extended 
to  every  human  being. 

It  was  my  honor  to  know  Chief  Gal- 
lagher and  his  family  very  well.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  at  a  chance 
meeting  on  a  downtown  Huntington 
street.  Chief  Gallagher  spoke  warmly 
and  optimistically  about  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  He  alwa3's  had  his  eye  on 
the  future,  and  the  well-being  of  every 
human,  and  we  shall  all  miss  him.  His 
inspiration  will  guide  us  in  the  years  to 
come.  A 

The  articles  follow:  I 

(From    the   Huntington    (W.   Va.)    Herald- 
Dispatch,  Nov.  11,  19V4| 
John  W.  Gallagher,  Ex-Citt  Fire  Chief, 
Dies  at  Ace  or  70 
John  W.  Gallagher,  a  former  fire  chief  for 
the  City  of  Huntington,   died  yesterday   In 
Huntington  Hospital  at  the  age  of  70. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  2  p.m. 
Saturday  and  died  at  Bppro.xbnately  12:20 
a.m.  yesterday,  according  to  hospital  offi- 
cials. Cause  of  death  was  not  released  pend- 
ing the  results  of  an  autopsy. 

Gallagher,  of  1039  Jackson  Are.,  was  born 
May  17,  1904,  In  Huntington,  a  son  of  the  late 
John  and  Laura  Laferty  Gallagher.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  fire  coordinator  for 
the  Cabell  County  Office  of  Emergency  Serv- 
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At  the  time  of  his  retirement  as  fire  chief, 
Gallagher  was  active  In  the  planning  of  the 
downtown  Centennial  Fire  Station,  dedi- 
cated In  January  1972. 

A  member  of  several  professional  organiza- 
tions, Gallagher  was  a  former  past  president 
of  Loral  239,  Interuatioral  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters:  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Firemen's  As-sociatlon;  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity State  Fire  School:  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Fire  Chief's  As-soclation  and  was 
publicity  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Firemen's  Association. 

He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  Society  of  Fire  Service  Instructors 
and  chairman  of  the  Huntington  Christinas 
Bureau  for  23  years. 

Tlie  Christmas  Bureau,  a  coordinating 
agency  for  civil  organizations  and  groups 
working  to  aid  the  area's  needy  families  at 
Christmas.  wa.s  the  product  of  an  Idea  that 
grew  from  Gallaghers  ear  y  days  as  a  Are 
fighter  when  firemen  wou.d  distribute  bas- 
kets to  the  needy  at  Christmas. 

Under  Gallagher's  leadership,  the  Hunt- 
Ington  Fire  Department  attained  status  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  fire  departments  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  Huntington  pro- 
gressed from  a  Class  7  city  to  a  Class  3  city 
for  fire  Insurance  rate  purposes  under  his 
tenure  as  chief. 

Gallagher  also  was  elected  to  the  National 
Firemen's  Shrine  Hall  of  Fame  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa..  In  1968  and  was  West  Virginia's 
first  recipient  of  this  honor.        / 

Active  In  civic  affairs,  he  organized  the 
Huntington  Fire  Prevention  Parade  and  the 
Miss  Fame  and  Miss  Spark  contests  In  coop- 
peratlon  with  the  Huntington  Jaycees.  He 
also  organized  the  Halloween  Block  watchers 
patrol. 

Gallagher  was  a  member  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Clvitan  Club,  A.P.  k  A.M.  No.  152,  Benl 
Kedem  Temple  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Civil  Defense  Council,  United  States  Civil 
Defen.se  Council  and  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Huntington  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

He  was  campaign  chairman  of  the  South- 
western Division  of  the  West  Virginia  Heart 
Association  In  1973.  A  lifetime  resident  of 
Huntington,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jack- 
son Avenue  Holiness  Church  of  God. 

Survivors  Include  the  widow,  Irene  Booth 
Gullagher:  two  sons,  Okey  L.  Gallagher  ol 
Springfield,  Va.,  and  Robert  W.  Gallagher  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  and  three  grandchildren 
Friends  may  call  after  3  p.m.  today  at  the 
mortuary. 


ices. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  2  p  m. 
tomorrow  at  Kllngel-Carpenter  Mortuary  by 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Roy.  Burial  will  be  in  Wood- 
mere  Memorial  Burial  Park.  Active  and  hon- 
orary members  of  the  Htmtlngton  Fire  De- 
partment will  serve  as  pallbearers. 

A  member  of  tlie  Huntington  City  Fire  De- 
partment for  35  years,  Gallagher  Joined  the 
department  In  November  1934.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  In  March  1941,  and  Cap- 
tain in  January  1947. 

He  was  named  Deputy  Chief  Oct.  1  1949 
and  was  appointed  Fire  Chief  R&rch  l'  1054" 
He  retired  as  chief  In  May  1969. 

Gallagher  was  active  In  promoting  fire  pro- 
tection throughout  the  county  and  once  said 
•  It  Is  a  religion  with  me.  I  would  never  say 
ro'  to  an  opportunity  to  get  before  some- 
one to  talk  about  how  to  prevent  fires." 

He  led  the  fight  to  establish  the  fire  sta- 
tion at  Washington  Boulevard  and  U.S.  60 
East  which  houses  Engine  Company  No.  10 
The  sUtlon,  which  opened  In  1965  and  was 
named  the  John  W.  Gallagher  Station  in  his 
honor,  was  the  first  additional  fire  station  In 
the  city  since  1926.  j 
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[From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser 

Nov.  12.  1974] 
John  W.  Gaujichm:   "Chisf"  to  ths  Last 

They  buried  one  of  Huntington's  all-time 
great  politicians  today. 

John  W.  Gallagher  wasn't  a  politician  In 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  although  he 
mostly  preferred  Democratic  candidates  to 
Republicans.  He  excelled  In  promoting  fire 
prevention  and  In  obtaining  the  best  in  fire- 
flghtlng  equipment  and  personnel  for  the 
city  In  which  he  was  born  more  than  70 
years  ago. 

Gallagher  served  as  Huntington's  fire  chief 
more  than  15  years  before  his  retirement 
five  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  early  last  Sunday,  he  remained 
"Chief"  to  the  thousands  of  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

City  CouncUs  her©  have  not  always  re- 
sponded sympatheticallv  to  requests  made 
of  them,  but  they  rarely  refused  when  Gal- 
lagher appeared  before  them,  resplendent  In 
his  gold-trimmed  blue  uniform,  to  plead  for 
new  fire  hose,  a  new  pumper,  a  new  ladder 
truck  or  even  a  new  fire  station.  They  did 
not  refuse  simply  because  Gallagher,  before 
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making  his  formal  appeal,  had  personally 
lined  up  enough  councU  votes  to  get  what 
he  wanted. 

That.  In  Its  truest  sense,  is  political  wiz- 
ardry. 

WhUe  Gallagher  was  boss,  the  city's  fire- 
men may  have  had  their  factionalism  and 
Intradepartment  disputes:  but  the  chief  saw 
to  It  their  conflicts  were  waged  In  private 
not  In  public.  His  leadership  resulted  In  the 
department  becoming  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
eastern  United  States. 

His  relations  with  the  news  media  wore 
legend.  He  once  called  a  city  editor  at  3  a  m 
on  Saturday  to  advise  him  that  a  hotel  fire 
in  Ashlaiid,  Ky.,  was  In  progress  and  alreaciv 
had  killed  several  persons.  He  suggested  the 
editor  might  want  to  dispatch  a  photograph- 
er to  the  scene.  Gallagher  was  there,  fighting 
the  flames  In  near-zero  weather.  The  fact 
that  he  was  chiei  of  an  out-of-town  depart- 
ment did  not  prevent  him  from  lending  a 
hand. 

His  penchant  for  being  a  "working"  fire- 
man caused  him  plenty  of  pain,  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion  almost  cost  him  his  life. 
Three  times  he  suffered  broken  nbs  whUe 
battling  fires.  He  was  burned  about  the  hands 
and  face  fighting  a  fire  at  Rich  Chevrolet 
Co.  In  the  2100  block  of  3rd  Avenue  June  1, 
1956.  and  bore  the  scars  the  rest  of  his  life! 
He  was  burned  while  saving  a  department 
pumper  that  was  In  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  flames. 

Of  all  the  fires  In  his  memory,  the  one 
Gallagher  could  never  forget  was  the  oiie 
at  the  University  Apartments,  I6th  Eireet 
and  4th  Avenue,  which  claimed  the  lives  of 
a  moiher  and  her  two  sons  before  he  became 
chief.  Another  was  the  Huntlneton  State 
Ho-;pltal  holocaust  on  Thanksgiving  Kve. 
:052,  when  17  pcr-s'ins  perished. 

One  day  In  1912  Gallagher,  then  elfht 
years  old,  announced  to  his  mother  that  he 
was  going  to  be  a  fireman.  In  those  days  lie 
regularly  made  visits  to  St.  Cloud  Fire  S:a- 
lion  No.  4  to  watch  "Maude"  and  "Qxjecn  " 
the  horses  that  pulled  the  station's  lire 
carriage.  Tx^enty-two  years  later,  on  Nov.  30, 
1934,  he  Joined  the  department. 

When  he  retired  as  chief,  he  did  not  re- 
tire from  his  chosen  profession.  When  be 
died,  he  wa.s  first  department  coordinator 
for  the  Cabell  County  Office  of  Emergency 
Services.  Volunteer  fire  departments  In  the 
area  never  before  had  benefitted  like  they 
did  with  Gallagher's  suggestions  and  upon 
his  advice. 

He  also  made  his  mark  in  civic  afl'alrs,  and 
was  considered  the  founder  of  Huntington's 
Christmas  Bureau,  an  organization  formed 
to  aid  needy  families  of  the  area  during  the 
holiday  season. 

The  spark  touched  off  by  John  W.  Gal- 
lagher kindled  a  flame  of  leadership  and 
devotion  that  will  burn  and  be  fueled  by  his 
memory  for  years  to  come. 

(From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald - 

Dispatch,  Nov.  13,  1974) 

"The  Chief":   Always  a  Fireman,  ENTHt-si- 

ASM  Was  His  Trademark 

(By  Rodney  A.  White) 

Friends  and  associates  of  "The  Chief"  paid 

their  final  re.=pects  to  him  yesterday. 

John  W.  Gallagher,  former  Huntington 
fire  chief  who  died  Sunday,  was  termed  by 
them  as  a  top-notch  organizer  who  devoted 
hLs  life  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Fire  Department  and  tho  city  Itself. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Roy,  pastor  of  the  Jackson 
Avenue  HolineRi  Church  of  God,  eulogized 
Gnllapher  ns  a  "very  faithful  and  consistent" 
member  of  the  church.  "W.ien  he  was  as- 
signed to  give  the  lesson  at  the  Men's  Bible 
Class,  he  was  alx.'avs  tJioroughly  prepared." 
After  the  funeral,  the  Rev.  Roy  said  the 
chief  always   tried   to  show  how  the  Blbie 
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Class  lessons  applied  to  life  from  a  fireman's 
standpoint.  "He  never  forgot  he  was  a  fire- 
man,"  the  minister  said. 

Following  the  funeral  at  Klingel-Carpenter 
Mortuary,  officers  of  the  city  fire  department 
formed  an  honor  guard  as  honorary  pall- 
bearers carried  the  chiefs  casket  out  of  the 
inortitary. 

Meanwhile,  mortuary  employes  and  other 
firemen  were  securing  wreaths  and  baskets 
of  flowers  on  top  of  a  fire  truck.  The  brisk, 
cold  wind  carried  droplets  with  it  and  the 
skies  were  threatening  more  rain. 

Among  the  honor  guard  were  friends  ot 
Cliief  Gallagher  from  the  Charleston  and 
Beckley  Fire  departments. 

After  the  funeral,  some  of  the  men  who 
had  worked  with  Gallagher  during  his  34 
years  in  service  to  the  community,  talked 
about  what  kind  of  man  he  was. 

Robert  Carpenter,  president  of  Kllngel- 
Carpenter  Mortuary,  said,  "If  one  word  can 
be  used  to  describe  the  man,  it  would  be  en- 
thusiasm." 

Senior  Deputy  Fire  Ciiief  Jess  Pack  .said 
Gallagher  used  his  enthusiasm  to  trigger 
other  people's  energy  toward  projects  Gal- 
lagher had  proposed. 

Carpenter  said,  "Because  of  his  own  beliefs, 
others  around  him  wanted  to  accomplish  his 
goals." 

One  of  the  first  ambulances  pressed  Into 
the  service  of  the  city  was  obtained  about 
12  years  ago.  Carpenter  said.  "John  and  I  put 
on  a  quiet  campaign  with  no  publicity.  We 
went  to  civic  action  groups,  some  small  bvisi- 
nesses  and  a  few  liidlviduals. 

"We  showed  them  the  need — and  before 
anyone  knew  it,  we  had  a  new  ambulance  in 
toK-n,"  he  said. 

"John  thrived  on  enthusiasm.  That  was  his 
biggest  strong  point.  He  could  radiate  to 
other  people  and  get  others  to  get  the  Job 
done." 

Pack  said  Gallagher  was  not  able  to  finish 
school.  He  had  to  quit  early  to  support  liis 
family.  But  his  talents  as  an  organizer  were 
beginning  to  develop. 

"Just  before  he  came  to  work  as  a  fire- 
man, he  was  working  at  the  Perry-Norvell 
shoe  factory.  He  was  going  to  be  fired  be- 
cause he  was  trying  to  organize  a  union 
there,"  he  said. 

When  Gallagher  joined  the  fire  service  In 
1934,  the  fire  department  had  a  union,  but 
not  mucli  svipport  from  the  city.  In  the  years 
to  come,  be  forged  tlie  public  support  he 
tliought  the  department  needed  Into  a  politi- 
cal force. 

During  the  1940s  when  he  was  a  lieutenant, 
he  was  active  in  both  fire  department  and 
city-related  functions. 

Chief  Claude  Nelson  said  Gallagher  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  never  met  a  stranger. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  he  talked  to 
.somebody,  he  would  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  them  and  would  have  the  pei-son  ready 
to  help  Gallagher  in  any  way.  Nelson  said. 

Carpenter  said  shortly  after  Gallagher  be- 
came chief  In  1954,  he  noted  that  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  Jealousy  between  the 
city  professional  and  Cabell  Coimty  volim- 
teer  firemen. 

"Before  the  school  was  organized,  the  vari- 
ous departments  coiUdn't  work  together  be- 
cause their  equipment  was  not  compatible. 
Also,  the  voUmteers  were  not  very  well 
trained,"  he  said. 

"He  got  the  volunteers  and  the  profes- 
sional firemen  to  train  and  work  together. 
Before  long,  they  all  started  getting  stand- 
ardized equipment  that  could  be  used  by  all 
tlie  departments.  But  most  Important,  he  got 
all  the  firemen  to  cooperate,"  Carpenter  said. 

Everyone  who  was  interviewed  said  Gal- 
lagher enjoj-ed  getting  people  motivated. 
They  said  he  worked  with  civic  action  groups 
and  citizen's  committees  which  would  take 
his  ideas  and  bring  them  before  the  cltv 
council. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The.se  ideas  eventually  were  put  into  mo- 
tion by  councU. 

Carpenter  added,  "Ail  the  awards  Hunting- 
ton has  received  for  Its  attention  to  fire 
safety  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  John  Gallag- 
her." 
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"Mr.  Fire  Department" 

For  at  least  the  past  20  years,  John  W. 
Gallagher  was  "Mr.  Fire  Department''  as  far 
as  most  Huntingtoni&ns  were  concerned. 

Gallagher's  death  Sunday  has  deprived 
our  community  of  one  of  the  finest  friends — 
and  hardest  workers — it  has  ever  known. 

A  veteran  member  of  the  Huntington  Fire 
Department,  Gallagher  was  named  fire  chief 
in  1954  and  served  in  that  post  until  1969. 
But  then  Gallagher  refused  to  sit  back  and 
take  things  easy.  Instead  lie  simply  moved 
his  office  to  the  Cabell  County  Courthouse, 
where  he  took  up  the  demanding  Job  of 
coordinating  the  affairs  of  the  county's  vol- 
unteer fire  departments. 

As  fire  chief,  Gallagher  was  seldom  in  his 
office.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  out  in  the 
community,  either  spreading  the  word  about 
fire  safety  or  drumming  up  pubUc  support 
for  a  new  truck  or  some  other  piece  of 
equipment  he  thought  the  department 
needed. 

He  organuied  Fire  Prevention  Week  activi- 
ties here  and  was  active  in  a  score  of  civic 
events.  A  program  that  was  especially  close 
to  his  heart  was  the  Christmas  Bureau,  set 
up  to  coordinate  charitable  activities  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season. 

"Mr.  Fire  Department"  will  be  missed. 


CONGRESS    WOULD    DO    W^LL    TO 
CONSIDER  GENERALS  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  acts  on  H.R.  14343  which  au- 
thorizes an  additional  Army  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  position.  While  we  act  on 
additional  Chief  of  Staff  positions,  the 
Congi-ess  would  do  well  to  consider  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  future  of  Gen. 
George  S.  Brown  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  General  Brown  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  military  pro- 
fessional. But,  if  "war."  as  Clemenceau 
said,  "is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  the  military,"  certainly  domestic  poli- 
tics is  too  serious  a  matter  for  the  mili- 
tary to  engage  in  at  all,  particularly  the 
politics  of  division,  all  too  pervasive  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  Ingiedients  of 
our  Mideast  involvement  are  tinder 
enough  ixithout  being  subjected  to  heat 
from  such  an  unexpected,  unwan-anted 
and  dangerous  source.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  direct  power  to  remove  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is 
up  to  the  Pi'esldent  to  determine  if  Gen- 
eral Bi-ov.Ti's  effectiveness  has  been  com- 
promised beyond  repair.  It  is  a  .judgment 
of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
Nixon  pardon.  It  should  not  be  made 
without  due  deliberation  of  all  the  rele- 
vant factors  including  citizen  reaction. 
For  the  trust  and  confidence  of  our 
citizem-j'  is  the  bedi'ock  of  national  re- 
solve without  which  neither  ►Jie  civilian 
nor  the  military  can  meet  their  responsi- 
bilitie.". 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Novernber  18,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
enjoyed  a  very  memorable  experience  in 
my  home  district,  where,  on  October  6, 
1974,  I  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
40th  anniversary  dinner  of  one  of  Cleve- 
land's oldest  and  most  respected  black- 
owned  business  establishments,  the  Erma 
Lee  Beauty  School  and  Barber  College. 

A  caplcity  audience  filled  the  Gold 
Room  of  the  Sheraton  Cleveland  Hotel, 
including  local  black  community  leaders 
as  well  as  graduates  from  across  the  Na- 
tion, as  we  saluted  Mrs.  Marnette  Lee. 
daughter  of  the  school's  founder,  Erma 
Lee,  and  the  present  owner  and  director 
of  the  school. 

Since  her  mothers  death  in  1960,  Mis. 
Marnette  Lee  has  devoted  herself  to  tlie 
continuation  of  Erma  Lee's  dream.  When 
the  school  first  opened  its  doors  at  55th 
and  Woodland  Avenue  in  1934,  it  was  the 
first  black-owned  beauty  school  In  the 
State.  Going  into  business  was  no  little 
feat  then,  while  the  country  was  still 
struggling  out  of  tlie  mhes  of  tlie  depres- 
sion. For  a  black  woman,  the  challenge 
was  even  greater.  But  the  hard  work  paid 
off.  Since  those  early  diCBcult  years  the 
school  has  grown  and  prospered,  while 
graduating  some  3,000  students. 

Many  of  the  school's  alumni  are  now 
professional  cosmetologists,  but  other 
graduates  went  on  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cational goals,  supporting  themselves 
with  the  skills  they  mastered  at  Erma 
Lee's.  It  is  a  continuing  source  of  pride 
to  the  Lee  family'  that  many  of  the 
school's  graduates  went  on  to  acliieve 
distinction  in  the  academic  and  businef^s 
worlds.  An  example  is  Clarence  Mixwi. 
vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Scholar- 
ship Program,  who  presided  as  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  anniversary  dinner. 

City  Councilman  Carol  McClendo;i 
presented  a  city  council  resolution  in 
recognition  of  the  school's  40th  anniver- 
sary. Recognition  awards  also  went  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Hale  for  24  years  of  service  as 
an  instructor;  Mrs.  Martha  Chambers, 
school  secretary;  and  Mr.  Charles  Loeb 
and  Seslar  Billingslea,  who  provided  the 
late  Erma  Lee  with  financial  assistance 
in  the  crucal  beginning  years  of  tlie 
business.  A  fourth  biennial  scholarsliip 
award  was  given  to  Mrs.  Druella  Jenkins, 
a  young  East  Side  mother,  who  will  be 
given  the  vital  opportunity  to  learn  a  vo- 
cation. 

I  considered  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege to  join  in  this  very  fitting  celebra- 
tion of  40  years  of  success  and  hcMior  in 
business.  The  Lee  family  is  a  sterling  ex- 
ample of  courage  smd  perseverance.  Erma 
Lee  was  nothing  less  than  a  black  pio- 
neer, and  her  story  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  black  people,  especially  in 
these  times  of  black  entrepreneurial  ex- 
pansion. I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  offering  sincere  congratulations  to 
Marnette  Lee  and  all  the  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  alumni  of  the  Erma  Lee 
Beauty  School  and  Barber  College. 
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TITE     PALESTINIAN     RECOGNITION 
THREATENS  MIDEAST  PEACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  yHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novembex_  IS,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Mr.  Louis  Panush  of  the  De- 
troit Division  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  outlined  the  history  of 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 
I  believe  Mr.  Panush's  remarks  are  quite 
timely,  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  9,  1974) 

Palestinian  Recognition  Threateks  Midiast 

Peace 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  but  not  at  the  expense  o:  a  be- 
leaguered Israel,  America's  only  c'3  facto  ally 
in  that  area. 

The  Palestinian  Issue  and  the  rights  of  the 
Palestinians  can  be  represented  by  Jordan 
who  is  their  state  and  spokesman. 


RICE— ON   THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
REFORM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 


(By  Louis  Panush) 
The  press  and  TV  have  given  prominent 
coverage  to  two  events.  The  United  Nations- 
vote  inviting  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization to  participate  in  a  plenary  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  recogni- 
tion given  by  the  Arab  summit  in  Rabat  to 
the  PLO  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Palestine  people. 

They  failed,  however,  to  Inform  the  Amer- 
ican public  what  the  PLO  really  Is  and  stands 
for  and  that  the  two  events  seriously  under- 
mine the  eflforts  of  Dr.  Kissinger  and  the 
United  States  government  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PLO  Is  a  terrorist  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  killing  of  Jews  and  the  destruc- 
i!on  of  Israel.  It  is  a  root  organization  of  a 
number  of  terrorist  groups  torn  by  tactical 
disputes  and  personal  rivalries  but  united  by 
the  common  aim  of  wipmg  out  the  state  of 
Israel.  Its  leaders  are  self-appointed  and  they 
have  maintained  themselves  in  power  by 
using  terror  against  their  own  people. 

They  claimed  responsibility  for  the  mass 
kUliugs  at  the  Lod  airport  and  the  Olympic 
fames  In  Mimlch  in  1972,  the  murder  of 
-American  diplomats  In  Khartoum  In  1973, 
and  the  murder  of  entire  families  at  Klryat 
Shmona  and  the  massacre  of  2<.  school  chil- 
dren at  Ma'alot  In  1974.  They  called  it  acts 
of  national  liberation.  -They  are  responsible 
lor  international  kidnappings,  hijacking.s  and 
terror.  And  they  got  away  with  it,  except  for 
a  few  pious  denunciations. 

The  ba.slc  document  of  the  PLO,  neither 
renounced  nor  changed  to  date,  of  the  Pale- 
stinian National  Covenant  of  1968  proclaims 
that  Israel  has  no  right  to  exist  as  a  nation, 
that  the  partitioning  of  Pale.stine  in  1947 
and  the  establishment  of  Israel  are  basically 
null  and  void;  that  it  Is  a  national  dutv 
to  repulse  the  Zionists,  imperialist  Invasion 
and  to  purge  the  Zionist  presence  from  Pale- 
stine, and  that  armed  struggle  Is  the  only 
way  to  liberate  Palestine. 

The  PLO  threatens  the  existence  of  Israel 
by  continuous  war  acts  to  comfdete  the 
liberation  of  Palestinian  soil.  The  Rabat 
Arab  summit  voted  to  allocate  over  $2  billion 
for  that  purpose. 

The  United  Nations  by  Its  recent  vote 
subverted  Justice  and  morality.  Its  majority 
led  by  the  oil -rich  Arabs  and  their  commu- 
nist allies  and  protectors  and  supliers  of  so- 
phisticated weaponry,  shortsightedly  and 
cynically  gave  support  to  mvuxlerers  and 
legitimized  terrorism.  Although  the  United 
Slates  voted  against  the  resolution,  it  did 
not  condemn  It  for  what  It  actually  stood  for 
Our  government  can  repair  the  damage  bv' 
rei  using  to  permit  terrorists  into  our  country 
Id  attend  the  UN  sessions.  It  will  have  the 
backing  of  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
press  who  will  not  compromise  with  terrorists 
and  murderers  and  who  are  vitall-  concerned 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  as  background  information 
for  my  colleagues.  This  article  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
November  18,  and  clearly  outlines  the 
need  for  a  revised  Rice  Act: 
Ford's  Move  To  End  Rice-Output  Curbs  as 

Way   To  Lift  Food  Crop  Stirs  a   Battle 
(By   Les   Gapay) 

WAiHiNiiTi.N,— A  fierce  fight  Is  in  progress 
on  a  legislative  proposal  by  President  Ford 
to  remove  federal  restrictions  on  rice  growing 
as  a  way  to  boost  food  production. 

The  proposal  is  stalled  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  where  the  fight  may  resume  soon, 
possibly  later  this  week,  with  the  return  ol 
Congress  from  its  election  recess.  The  pro- 
posal would  end  the  current  system  of  acre- 
age limitations  on  rice,  v.hich  controls  pro- 
duction. 

The  legislation  is  favored  by  Interests  in 
.<;uch  states  as  Arkr.nsas.  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  Tennessee,  where  farmers  want  to  in- 
crease rice  production.  Proponents  also  in- 
elude  ethnic  and  low-Income  groups  that 
consume  much  rice,  consumer  organizations 
and  large  users  of  rice  such  as  food  compa- 
nies and  breweries.  They  sav  consumers  will 
benefit  from  the  change,  if  not  by  lower 
prices  then  at  least  by  a  slowing  in  price  in- 
creases, and  that  because  of  increased  pro- 
duction government  foreign  aid  in  the  form 
of  rice  could  be  Increased  to  lake  pressure  off 
light  grain  supplies. 

Opponents  are  farm  groups  and  Congress- 
men from  the  big  rice-producing  stales  of 
California.  Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  bene- 
fit the  most  from  the  e.xisting  system  of  acre- 
age allotments  and  price  supports.  They  say 
the  current  setup  allows  for  enough  produc- 
tion to  meet  demand  and  that  the  proposal 
would  cause  the  government  to  get  stuck 
with  huge  rice  stockpiles  in  future  years. 

The  White  House  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment say  the  restrictions  should  be  re- 
moved because  increased  production  would 
help  combat  inflation.  In  his  economic  mes- 
sage in  October,  President  Ford  called  on 
farmers  to  "produce  to  full  capacity  to  help 
stem  food  price  Increa.ses. 

Currently  there  aren't  anv  government  re- 
strictions on  planting  of  wheat,  feed  grains 
soybeans,  and  most  cotton.  Besides  rice,  the 
Ford  administration  also  wants  to  remove 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  peanuts  and 
exlra-long-staple  cotton,  but  those  proposals 
aren't  moving  at  all  In  Congress. 

The  rice  bill,  though,  cleared  the  Hou.se 
Agriculture  Committee  in  Auguit  by  a  clcse 
vote  of  19  to  16.  But  It  failed  to  get  clearance 
to  the  House  floor  from  the  Rules  Committee 
in  September  after  a  six-to-six  tie  vote. 

Proponents  may  try  again  in  the  Rules 
Committee  this  week.  "If  it  can  get  out  of 
the  committee  it  wUl  pass  the  House  "  s.nys 
one  congressional  staffer. 

The  Senate  also  may  begin  hearings  on 
the  measure  this  month.  Even  if  the  matter 
(iies   this  year,  proponents  are  confident  of 
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passage   next   year   with   the   new   Congress, 
which  will  have  some  new  faces. 

Under  the  current  system,  says  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  report  on  the  leglsla. 
tlon,  "for  almost  20  years,  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  not  the  rice  farmer 
has  determined  the  rice  supply."  It  says  the 
program  has  restricted  many  producers 
from  expanding  to  more  efficient  operations 
and  prevented  other  farmers  from  growing 
rice  regardless  of  their  potential.  The  pro- 
posed program,  the  committee  said,  "would 
restore  management  decisions  and  responsi- 
bilities to  farmers."  The  growth  of  rice  ex- 
ports, currently  about  60'c  of  the  crop,  could 
lielp  lefvsen  the  U.S.  balance-of-payment 
problems,  proponents  say. 

The  pre.sent  law  sets  a  minimum  annual 
acreage  allotment  for  rice  of  1,650,000  acres 
and  each  year  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
seur  a  maximum  acreage  figure,  historically 
near  two  million  acres,  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate rice  supply.  The  allotment  Is  prorated 
to  blntes  based  on  their  1956  allotments  and 
then  assigned  to  Individual  farmers. 

If  too  much  rice  Ls  produced,  the  Agricul- 
ture Depai-tment  sets  marketing  quotas  to 
impr,c.e  a  penally  on  overproduction.  If  mar- 
ket prices  fall  below  price-support  levels  set 
bv  the  agency,  farmers  can  sell  their  rice  to 
tne  government  for  those  rates. 

Under  the  pending  House  legislation,  pro- 
posed by  Rep.  Bill  Alexander  (D.,  Ark.),  the 
acreage-allotment  and  marketing  quotas 
would  be  suspended  for  a  three-year  trial 
period.  1975-77.  Allotments  would  be  set 
solely  for  computing  payments  to  farmers  if 
the  market  price  falls  to  low  levels. 

The  government  support  price  Is  11  cents 
a  pound  in  the  House  bill,  an  increase  Irom 
the  seven  cents  In  the  original  proposal,  the 
tlgme  the  administration  favors.  The  change 
vas  made  in  committee  by  opponents  of 
the  bill  who  wanted  to  make  It  unacceptablv 
expensive.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  lower 
the  figure  on  the  House  floor. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  measure,  Clayton 
Yeutter.  a,ssistant  agriculture  secretary,  said 
that  as  the  present  law  is  restrictive  the 
agency  may  be  required  to  Impose  marketing 
quotas  and  production  restrictions  for  the 
1975  crop,  .something  it  didn't  do  this  year 
"If  so,  this  will  constitute  a  vivid  and  cruel 
paradox  at  a  time  when  so  many  people  are 
concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  food  sup- 
plies around  the  world,"  he  said. 

Some  estimates  are  that  rice  production 
would  eventually  increase  30%  to  40'r  from 
the  current  level  if  restrictions  are  removed; 
planting  of  about  three  million  acres  a  year 
is  considered  feasible. 

Most  rice  is  produced  in  California.  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Arkansas  growers 
think  the  ciirrent  system  favors  those  other 
states  and  want  to  boost  their  own  oroduc. 
Hon. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.? 
Monday,  November  18,  1974 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  today's 
date,  November  18,  1974.  This  marks  the 
56th  annlversai-y  of  the  Latvian  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  1918. 

A.S  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  the 
Soviet  Uiiion  halted  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  free  exercise  of  human 
rights  in  Latvia  by  invasion  and  occu- 
pation in  1940.  The  past  34  years  have 
been  a  ni(;htmaie  for  tlie  Latvian  peo- 
ple who  hsve  suffered  a  long  record  of 
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terrorism   and   suppression   under   the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  right  to  self-government  In  a  free 
and  open  society,  the  very  cornerstone 
upon  which  our  society  is  founded,  has 
been  denied  these  peace-loving  people. 
This  is  a  constant  reminder  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  of  how  precious 
our  own  freedoms  are  and  how  much  we 
really  have  to  lose  if  we  do  not  safeguard 
them  closely. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   call   upon  my   col- 
leagues to  reafiOrm  our  support  for  Latvia 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  its  lost  rights  and 
break  the  stranglehold  of  Russia  on  the 
Baltic  States. 


THE   SOLUTION   TO   THE   FOOD 
CRISIS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
do-gooders  and  the  bleeding  hearts  from 
around  the  world  convened  recently  In 
Rome,  Italy,  at  the  so-called  World  Pood 
Conference,  I  wish  they  could  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier  of  November  4. 

I,  for  one,  am  nauseated  by  the  con- 
tinuing spectacle  of  Indian  leaders — as 
well  as  others  of  the  so-called  have-not 
nations — berating  this  coimtry  for  'ts 
failure  to  supply  ever  more  food  to  the 
world  on  an  outright  gift  basis  regardless 
of  the  situation  here  at  home. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  however,  we 
have  asked  for  this  treatment  because 
of  the  past  behavior  of  the  mindless 
super-liberals  and  International  give- 
away artists  In  our  midst  who,  perhaps 
because  of  their  own  alleged  guilt-ridden 
feelings,  have  sought  to  give  this  country 
away. 

It  is  long  past  time  when  it  should  be 
made  knowTi  to  these  nations  that  the 
real  solution  to  the  hunger  problems  of 
the  world,  as  the  Courier  editorial  points 
out,  is  to  Increase  their  own  food  produc- 
tion and  stop  relying  on  handouts. 

I  include  the  editorial  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

FoREicN  Aid  Changes  Needed  To  Spttr 
Selp-Help 

India  has  received  more  food  and  economic 
aid  from  the  United  State*  of  America  than 
any  other  country — $10  billion  over  the  last 
q  uarter-century . 

With  reciUTing  famine  among  its  530  mil- 
lion people  and  a  bu-thrate  adding  13  mUllon 
a  year  to  Its  population.  India  Is  also  the 
country  that  best  demonstrates  why  the 
philosophy  behind  our  foreign  assistance 
and  relief  programs  needs  rethinking. 

The  Indians  shotUd  have  been  listening 
when  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  told 
a  meeting  of  food  experts  recently  that  the 
United  States  cannot  go  on  running  an  In- 
ternational welfare  program  Indefinitely. 
Though  a  major  client  of  that  program,  India 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  try  the 
patience  of  the  people  who  pay  for  it. 

Leaving  aside  the  frequent  criticism  which 
Indian  leaders  level  against  VS.  foreign 
policy,  India  la  simply  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  get  Itself  off  welfare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  country  that  can  ^are  $350  million  a 
year  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  it  doesn't 
need  is  asking  Americans  to  feed  Its  hungry 
babies.  When  American  delegates  at  the 
Bucharest  population  conference  urged  that 
poor  countries  work  harder  for  a  lower  birth- 
rate, India  led  a  chorus  of  Third  World  na- 
tions arg^ng  that  the  real  solucion  to 
hunger  problems  would  be  a  redistribution 
of  the  world's  wealth. 

Butz's  warning  does  not  stem  only  from 
the  pressure  which  Inflation  has  put  on  the 
foreign  aid  Items  In  our  federal  budget. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  surplus 
grain  that  countries  like  the  Ur^ted  States 
can  be  expected  to  produce  and  send 
abroad. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  estimated  that  world  food  production 
will  have  to  double  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury Just  to  maintain  levels  of  nutrition  now 
considered  highly  Inadequate. 

The  only  answer  is  for  poor  countries  to 
Increase  their  own  food  production.  As  Butz 
sees  It,  they  can  do  this  by  adopting  eco- 
nomic policies  that  may  be  poUticaUy  un- 
popular with  their  people  ''out  would  stimu- 
late farm  production. 

There  1»  also  a  need  for  new  directions  in 
International  aid  programs.  The  Arab  states, 
for  Instance,  are  wasting  byproducts  of  their 
rich  oil  fields  that  could  be  used  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  cheap  fertilizer,  and  the  Arabs 
have  the  capital  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  re- 
luctant to  attach  conditions  to  Its  aid  and 
relief  programs.  It  has  made  a  point  of  not 
interfering  with  the  domestic  policies  of  na- 
tions that  receive  its  aid.  This  may  be  adding 
to  U.S.  moral  stature,  but  If  It  leaves  needy 
nations  free  to  Ignore  programs  that  could 
improve  their  lot,  then  it  is  certainly  not  a 
productive  policy. 

When  a  nation  Uke  India  Is  holding  out 
an  empty  rice  bowl  with  one  hand  while 
testing  atomic  devices  with  the  other,  there 
is  a  good  case  for  attaching  more  strings  to 
U.S.  aid  programs. 

The  poor  nations  must  somehow  be  per- 
suaded that  they  have  no  national  priority 
greater  than  protecting  their  people  from 
hunger  on  a  scale  the  world  so  far  has  never 
seen. 


THE  LATE  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague,  Clif  Mclntire.  During  the  10 
years  he  served  his  Maine  district  in  the 
House  he  made  a  truly  outstanding  rec- 
ord. Many  of  us  depended  upon  him  for 
information  and  guidance  relating  to 
agriculture,  particularly  as  it  related  to 
potato  growers  and  other  matters  In 
which  he  was  a  recognized  specialist. 

In  addition,  Clifford  Mclntire  was  also 
recognized  as  a  very  intelligent  Member 
and  a  responsible  one  in  every  respect. 
He  consistently  supported  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, a  strong  national  defense,  and 
the  constitutional  concept  of  State  and 
local  responsibility.  He  never  faltered 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution.  He 
was  a  true  patriot  and  in  every  respect 
a  great  American.  We  need  more  people 
of  his  caliber  in  public  ofiBce  today. 

Many  of  us  thought  of  Clif  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  Always  friendly  and  affable, 
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he  was  universally  admired  and  re- 
spected, which  transcended  partisanship. 
To  Mrs.  Mclntire  and  other  members 
of  the  family  I  extend  my  profound 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  NOMINATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Seidman,  now  lecturer  in  the  department 
of  politics,  Princeton  University  served 
as  an  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation Congressional  Fellow  in  my  office 
in  1972.  Mr.  Seidman  performed  a  variety 
of  tasks  ably  and  he  was  a  great  asset.  I 
have  followed  with  Interest  his  career 
since  he  finished  his  fellowship. 

Recently,  Professor  Seidman  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  paper,  "The  Rockefeller  Nom- 
ination." His  argument  Is  provocative 
and  worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  follows : 

The  Rockefft.t.fr  Nomination 
(By  David  Seidman) 

Nelson  Rockefeller's  nomination  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  ought  not  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  would  be  true  even  had  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  limited  his  beneficence  to  his 
grandfather's  dimes  and  even  had  Mr.  Lasky's 
book  never  been  vsrltten.  These  considera- 
tions, along  with  the  rest  of  the  Rockefeller 
record,  strengthen  the  case,  but  they  are 
not  necessary  to  it.  Examination  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Amend- 
ment suggests  strongly  that  Congress  should 
not  confirm  anyone  nominated  by  Mr,  Ford 
for  the  position. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  handle  two  prob- 
lems The  first,  which  attracted  most  of  the 
attention  at  the  time,  was  the  temporary  or 
permanent  Inability  of  a  President  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  his  office.  Mr.  Ford 
seems  to  be  coping,  so  the  provisions  of  the 
Amendment  regarding  Presidential  disability 
are  not  relevant  to  the  RockefeUer  nomina- 
tion. 

The  second  problem  addressed  by  the 
Amendment — the  one  Congress  all  but 
ignored — Is  that  of  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice 
F*resldency,  for  whatever  reason  it  occutf. 
■When  Lyndon  Johnson  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency, the  next  In  line  of  succession  was  the 
ancient  Sp-^aker  of  the  House  of  Renresen- 
tatlves,  John  McCormack,  and  after  the 
Speaker  was  the  even  more  ancient  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Carl  Hayden.  It 
was  enough  to  give  one  pause. 

It  seemed  only  logical  then  to  allow  the 
President  to  nominate  a  new  Vice  President 
(though  some  proposed  that  Congress  should 
nominate  and  the  President  confirm).  "Pus 
would  provide  continuity,  ensure  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  were  of  the 
same  party  and  otherwise  compatible,  and 
track  the  custom  of  letting  Presidential 
candidates  choose  their  running  mates.  Thi> 
arrangement  still  seems  logical — under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  But  the  clrcurastancc=; 
leading  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  nomination  wero 
not  normal,  and  they  certainly  were  noc 
contemplated  by  the  Congress  when  It  pro- 
posed the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  to  tho 
states. 

Gerald  Ford  is  the  only  President  in  th^ 
history  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
office  by  appointment  rather  than  election. 
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He  Is  to  date  the  sole  product  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  his  Presidency  rests  upon 
those  operations,  not  upon  democratic  cliolce 
through  the  electoral  process.  This  Is  frail 
support  for  the  most  powerful  ofHce  In  the 
world,  but  It  would  seem  adequate  for  most 
purposes.  For  Mr.  Ford  now  to  attempt  to 
transfer  that  legitimacy  to  still  another  ap- 
pointee, for  him  to  select  as  his  heir  someone 
even  further  removed  from  the  electoral 
process.  Is  to  stretch  the  frail  chain  of  legiti- 
macy too  far.  How  can  a  democracy  fill  Its 
second  highest  office  with  the  appointee  of 
an  appointee? 

Congress  never  anticipated  these  circum- 
stances. It  was  concerned  about  tlie  legiti- 
macy of  appointees,  but  it  did  not  foresee 
the  appointment  of  a  Vice  President  by  an 
appointed  President.  Its  performance  in  pro- 
potilng  the  Amendment  was  inadequate,  but 
there  Is  no  need  to  be  bound  by  past  mis- 
takes. The  Amendment  clearly  allows  Con- 
gress to  reject  a  nominee,  and  Congress 
should  seize  the  opportunity.  We  have  been 
without  a  Vice  President  before,  and  we 
have  survived.  We  shall  survive  this  time  as 
well. 

That  Mr.  Ford's  nominee  is  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller merely  strengthens  the  case  for  re- 
jection. For  more  than  a  decade.  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  incalculable  financial  resources 
have  been  used  in  his  quest  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  spite  of  these  resources.  Ills  record 
of  success  matches  that  of  Harold  Stassen. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  been  elected.  If  only 
he  could  have  obtained  his  party's  nomina- 
tion. That  we  can  never  know.  AH  we  can 
know  is  that  not  until  appointment  became 
possible  did  Nel.son  Rockefeller  come  as  clo.se 
as  he  Is  now. 

Rockefeller's  lack  of  electoral  success  came 
before  we  knew  what  we  have  recently  learn- 
ed about  the  uses  of  his  money.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  massive  gifts  to  public  offi- 
cials will  turn  out  to  be  quite  legal— a  Rocke- 
feller should  at  least  be  able  to  buy  compe- 
tent legal  advice.  Legality  is  not  the  issue. 
Whatever  else  they  are,  these  vises  of  the 
Rockefeller  fortune  are  unseemly.  A  feudal 
lord  may  govern  his  realm  with  family  re- 
tainers. A  democratic  leader  may  not.  The 
voters  will  certainly  be  troubled,  as  well 
they  might  be.  Nelson  Rockefeller  perhaps 
could  have  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  in 
the  past,  but  there  is  less  reason  to  think  he 
could  be  today.  Do  the  American  people 
really  want  Nelson  Rockefeller  that  close  to 
the  Presidency? 

Even  if  it  were  wi.se  for  the  Congress  to 
confirm  for  the  second  highest  office  in  the 
land  some  man  or  woman  nominated  by  a 
man  nominated  by  any  elected  President- 
let  alone  a  discredited  one — the  doubts  about 
Nelson  Rockefeller  dictate  the  rejection  of 
this  nominee.  Having  disposed  of  the  Rocke- 
feller nomination.  Congress  should  then  be- 
gin to  rethink  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment. 
We  can  wait  for  a  Vice  President  Dpitll  that 
task  is  completed. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP    NEW    YORIC 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 18  marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
Latvian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  occasion  should  again  be  a  reminder 
that  there  are  still  millions  of  people 
tliroughout  the  world  who  do  iMt  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Latvian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  1918  came  as  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  struggle.  The  period  of  economic 
and  cultural  growth  which  followed  was 
unparalleled  in  their  history.  Indeed,  It  is 
a  record  of  growth  which  has  still  not 
been  equalled  today.  This  progress  was 
abated,  however,  by  the  Ru.ssian  invasion 
and  occupation  of  1940.  Thirty-three 
years  later,  the  Latvian  people  are  still 
paying  the  price  of  tliis  domination  and 
forced  colonization  by  a  foreign  power, 
for  "suppression  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  are  the  marks 
of  the  Soviet  occupation  in  Latvia." 

This  should  be  a  firm  reminder  to  us 
all  in  the  United  States  that  we  must 
continue  to  insist  on  the  right  to  self- 
government  for  all  peoples.  Latvia  is, 
and  rightly  so,  proud  of  her  culture  and 
heritage.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  will  be  able  to  celebrate  these 
with  them. 


WASHINGTON    OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR    WOMEN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Noi'ember  18.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  speak  about  a  remarkable  orga- 
nization in  the  Capital  area:  Washing- 
ton Opportunities  for  Women  or  WOW 
for  short.  This  organization  is  a  unique 
community  re.source  devoted  to  develop- 
ing and  providing  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  women.  With  primary 
support  from  the  U.S.  Employment  Sei-v- 
ice  of  the  Manpower  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  WOW  was  es- 
tablished 7  years  ago  as  an  experimental 
effort  by  a  few  dedicated  women  who 
were  looking  for  answers  to  their  own 
work-related  problems  and  found  there 
was  no  place  to  turn  to.  Since  then,  the 
organization  and  the  impact  of  its  joint 
efforts  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice have  grown  beyond  the  most  opti- 
mistic expectations  of  the  stanchest 
among  original  supporters.  During  the 
last  year  alone.  WOW  has  served  10,000 
women  from  all  segments  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  as  well  as 
niunerous  employers. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
women  tmTiing  to  WOW  for  assistance 
Is  explained  largely  by  its  demonstrated 
ability  to  respond  effectively  to  women's 
increasingly  acute  needs  for  help  in  the 
field  of  employment.  A  few  hard  facts 
may  illustrate  just  how  important  the 
issue  of  women  and  their  work  has  be- 
come in  the  Nation  today:  In  August  of 
1974,  there  were  over  33  million  women 
in  the  labor  force,  a  number  that  covers 
almost  half  of  all  adult  American 
women.  Of  these  women,  nearly  all  work 
because  of  economic  need.  Over  22  per- 
cent of  American  households  are  headed 
by  a  woman,  an  increase  of  46  percent 
over  the  last  decade;  and  of  families 
headed  by  women,  a  full  one -third  live 
in  poverty,  as  compared  to  7  percent  of 
those  headed  by  men. 

In  offering  its  own  solutions  to  some 
of  women's  employment-related  prob- 
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lems,  WOW  has  developed  concepts  of 
self-help  and  peer  support  as  mainstays 
of  all  Its  various  programs.  How  well 
these  techniques  actually  work  becomes 
immediately  evident  at  the  WOW  Infor- 
mation Center,  which  is  a  seedbed  for 
many  of  the  organization's  efforts,  as 
well  as  its  main  contact  point  with  the 
public. 

The  information  center  is  a  place 
where  women  can  come  to  find  out  what 
they  need  to  know  in  order  to  ready 
themselves  for  the  job  market,  to  change 
jobs,  or  to  work  out  long-range  career 
plans.  It  is  not  primarily  a  job  recruit- 
ment service,  but  rather  a  place  where 
women  can  better  learn  to  help  them- 
selves. They  are  assisted  by  profession- 
ally trained  volunteers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  realities  and  problems  of  the 
Washington  area  job  market;  many  are 
themselves  in  the  process  of  testing  and 
reentering  the  work  force.  Appropriately 
termed  "peer  counselors,"  they  create  an 
atmosphere  that  Is  supportive  and  pro- 
fessional. The  center  is  stocked  with  up- 
to-date  infoi"mation  about  job  training 
and  employment  possibilities,  as  well  as 
job-hunting  aids,  such  as  tips  on  resume 
writing  and  mterviewing.  A  talent  bank, 
a  roster  of  qualified  professional  women 
with  a  masters  degree  or  equivalent  ex- 
perience, is  maintained  for  the  use  of 
employers.  Through  the  years.  WOW  has 
given  concrete  assistance  to  many  em- 
ployers, especially  in  helping  them  meet 
"affirmative  action"  goals  in  recruiting 
women. 

An  effort  to  provide  women  with  more 
extensive  and  sharply  focused  career 
planning  assistance  has  further  impelled 
WOW  to  design  and  run  workshops  and 
classes  tailored  to  the  needs  of  particu- 
lar groups,  including  high  school  stu- 
dents, college  women,  Foreign  Service 
wives,  federally  employed  women,  and 
others.  WOW's  high  school  career  guid- 
ance programs,  which  are  now  being 
given  in  local  schools,  are  an  especially 
unusual  experiment.  Attempting  to  reach 
young  women  before  sex  stereotyping  and 
other  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
narrow  career  choices,  they  employ  the 
peer  counseling  methods  that  have  been 
so  successfully  applied  at  the  WOW  In- 
formation Center.  These  are  especially 
effective  at  the  high  school  level  since 
peer  gioup  members  often  act  as  the  most 
influential  source  of  advice  for  adoles- 
cents. WOW's  approach  is  specifically  to 
train  high  school  girls  to  furnish  their 
clas.smates  with  useful  information  about 
employment-related  matters.  WOW  has 
also  designed  and  operated  college-level, 
noncredit  career  guidance  courses  that 
are  currently  being  conducted  at  area 
campuses. 

In  recent  years,  WOW  has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  its  services  through  train- 
ing programs  for  women  who  most  ur- 
gently need  assistance:  those  with  mini- 
mal incomes  who  lack  marketable  skills 
and  adequate  educations.  Since  1970, 
WOW  has  successfully  nm  four  on-the- 
job  and  academic  training  programs  to 
help  low-income  women  obtain  good  jobs 
with  promising  futures.  Among  the  more 
unique  of  these  programs  is  one  that  cur- 
rently trains  women  as  waste  water  treat- 
ment plant  operators.  It  is  one  among 
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several  pioneering  efforts  to  open  to 
women  occupations  previously  considered 
•men's  work."  WOW's  most  recent  effort 
on  behalf  of  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  women  is  a  supported- 
work  program  for  women  offenders  sen- 
tenced to  probation,  a  first  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

WOW  has  acquired  national  recogni- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  wide  range  of 
experience  it  has  gained  and  successfully 
a.ssimilated.  During  the  last  year  alone, 
700  requests  from  44  States  have  arrived 
at  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  from  women,  em- 
ployers, and  training  institutions  asking 
for  WOW's  technical  assistance. 

An  earlier  measure  of  WOW's  success 
appeared  in  1972  when  the  Department 
of  Labor  requested  it  to  help  establish 
centers  modeled  on  WOW  in  six  other 
U.S.  cities.  Today,  thanks  to  joint  WOW- 
ES  efforts,  WOW  programs  are  flourish- 
ing in  Boston,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Provi- 
dence, Richmond,  and  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt.;  plans  to  establish  additional 
programs  in  other  cities  are  now  under- 
way. 

Finally,  the  organization's  work  exem- 
plifies a  uniquely  succe.s.sful  form  of  co- 
operation among  Federal,  State,  munici- 
pal, and  private  sectors,  a  type  of  effort 
which  is  being  strongly  encouraged  by 
all  who  encounter  it,  and  which  can  be 
usefully  emulated  in  other  fields. 


KILL  THAT  VETO 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  ovenide  President  Ford's  veto  of 
tlie  freedom  of  information  bill — H.R. 
12471. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  effort  to  strength- 
en the  public's  right  to  know  I  intend 
to  vote  to  override.  I  hope  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in  this 
important  undertaking. 

Columnist  Herbert  Brucker.  writing  in 
the  November  12  edition  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  made  an  excellent  case  for  H.R. 
12471.  I  would  hke  to  share  that  column 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 
Kill  Th.^t  Veto! 
(By  Herbert  Brucker) 

In  the  recent  election  campaign  President 
Ford  pleaded  endlessly  for  a  viable  two-party 
system,  lest  we  Invite  the  danger  of  a  veto- 
proof  Congress.  Actually  what  matters  Is  not 
whether  vetoes  are  sustained  or  overridden, 
but  only  what  the  merits  may  be  of  each 
issue  contested  between  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

One  decision  now  hanging  In  the  balance 
is  whether  to  override  President  Ford's 
Oct.  17  veto  of  HR  12471,  a  bill  to  tighten 
the  1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Most 
of  us  have  paid  little  attention.  But  we 
should,  because  the  amendments  are  es- 
sential. In  this  day  when  everything  gets 
more  complicated,  and  when  government 
pays  ever  less  attention  to  our  wishes.  If  we 
are  to  have  enough  information  to  make  self- 
government  work. 
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The  purpose  of  the  1966  law  was  to  help 
interested  citizens  and  organizations  keep 
tabs  on  what  the  federal  government  was 
doing,  notably  through  Insistlug  ou  access  to 
government  records.  As  always  in  govern- 
ment, the  federal  agencies  found  ways  to 
dodge  and  drag  their  feet  In  complying. 
Hence  the  amendments,  designed  to  plug  the 
loopholes  revealed  in  practice. 

President  Ford,  soon  after  taking  office,  ex- 
pressed doubts  to  the  House  aixd  Senate  con- 
ferees who  were  putting  the  amendments 
Into  final  shape.  In  response  they  made  four 
of  the  five  changes  the  President  requested, 
on  behalf  of  the  reluctant  departments  and 
agencies. 

Despite  this  the  President,  in  his  veto,  not 
only  insisted  on  all  five  of  his  original  re- 
qviests  but  added  still  another,  extending 
still  further  the  already  extended  delay  In 
which  the  Information  requested  might  be 
withheld. 

The  single  proposal  on  which  Congress 
stood  fast  was  one  permitting  the  courts  to 
determine  whether  information  that  had 
been  classified — kept  secret — Is  properly  clas- 
sified or  not.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this 
because  the  courts  are  the  most  nearly  objec- 
tive arbiter  there  is  of  such  struggles  between 
citizens  seeking  information  and  bureaucrats 
hiding  it. 

For  the  most  part  the  public  doesn't  care, 
becau.se  it  all  seems  distant  and  technical. 
Besides,  today  the  public  distrust  not  only 
government,  but  prying  press  and  broad- 
casters as  well.  The  media  are  of  course  no 
more  noble,  or  infallible,  than  any  other 
human  institution.  Even  so.  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  point — namely  that  our  press  and 
news  broadcasters  have  a  self-interest  In 
digging  out  information,  and  thus  in  fighting 
the  public's  battle  to  know  what  Is  going 
on.  V 

Unfortunately  It  is  still  true  that  patriot- 
ism is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  In  his 
veto  Mr.  Ford  said  that  the  freedom-of-in- 
formation  amendments  could  adver.'sely  af- 
fect "our  military  or  intelligence  secrets  and 
diplomatic  relations."  But  no  new.spaper  or 
network  wants  to  betray  military  or  diplo- 
matic secrets. 

What  happens  instead  Is  that  govern- 
ment officials,  high  or  low,  who  want  to  hide 
error,  skulduggery,  or  corruption  always  rxui 
up  the  flag  of  national  security.  Nor  is  any 
bureaucrat  ever  censured  for  overclassifying. 
It  is  only  spilling  the  public's  beans  before 
tlie  ptiblic  that  may  get  him  into  trovible. 

We  have  recently  had  two  monumental 
examples  of  how  national  secxuity  can  be 
u.sed  to  conceal  error:  Watergate  and  the 
Pent.^gon  papers 

If  Watergate  proves  anything,  it  is  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  men  vised  the  shield 
of  national  security  to  hide  corruption  and 
crime  in  the  White  House  and  CRP.  As  for 
the  Pentagon  papers,  a  public  that  rarely 
bothered  to  read  that  long  history  of  how  we 
got  bogged  down  In  Vietnam  still  thinks  It 
was  wrong  to  publish  It.  ThLs.  even  though  a 
Supreme  Court  majority  that  searched  zeal- 
ously for  betrayals  of  national  security 
couldn't  find  any  and  so  had  to  approve  pub- 
lication. 

When  President  Ford  took  office  he  told 
us  'I  expect  to  follow  my  instincts  of  open- 
ness and  candor,  with  full  confidence  that 
honesty  Is  always  the  best  policy  In  the  end." 
It  still  is,  and  Congress  ought  to  remind  the 
President  of  that  fact. 

It  can  do  so,  now  that  the  election  is  Ije- 
iilnd  us.  by  overriding  his  veto  even  more 
forcefvilly  than  it  pas.sed  the  amendments 
in  the  first  place — 349  to  2  in  the  House,  and 
by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate,  without  dissent. 
In  this  day  of  complexity  and  confusion  it  is 
even  mora  true  than  when  Patrick  Henry  said 
It,  that  "To  cover  with  the  veil  of  secrecy  the 
common  routine  of  business  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  i)»e  eyes  of  every  intelligent  man." 
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A  GOVERNMENT  BY  CONSENSUS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  our  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  *Mr. 
Rhodes),  has  sounded  the  clarion  call 
for  a  new  spirit  of  nonpartisan  consensus 
politics  in  the  94th  Congress  as  we  con- 
front the  many  pressing  domestic  and  in- 
ternational problems  of  the  times.  This 
proposal  is  based  on  the  approach  of 
President  Truman  in  1947  when  the  Con- 
gress was  controlled  by  the  Republicans. 

While  the  temptation  may  be  great  as 
we  approach  the  1976  electi(«is  to  engage 
in  partisan  politics  as  usual,  it  should  be 
clear  from  the  mood  of  the  electoi-at« 
that  it  will  not  stand  for  such  games  to 
take  precedence  over  deaUng  directly 
with  the  problems  of  inflation,  energy, 
and  food  shortages.  As  our  minority 
leader  has  pointed  out.  it  would  be  easy 
and  tempting  to  let  the  Democrats  take 
the  blame  for  fumbling  a  ball  in  their 
court  after  their  1974  election  victories: 
but  that  would  not  be  a  responsible 
strategy  to  follow.  In  the  words  of  tlie 
minority  leader : 

N^ver  before  has  It  been  more  important 
for  good  men  and  women  of  both  political 
parties  to  join  together  In  a  common  assault 
on  the  nation's  problems.  The  American 
people  deserve  action  on  the  part  of  their 
federal  government  and  not  two  years  of 
partisan  stalemate. 

I  commend  the  minority  leader  on  this 
call  for  affiimative  action  and  bipartisan 
cooperation  both  within  Congress  and 
with  the  President  through  prior  consul- 
tation on  legislative  initiatives.  Let  us 
make  it  our  goal  for  the  Bicentennial  of 
sharing  the  credit  for  overcoming  the 
challenges  before  us.  rather  than  blam- 
ing each  other  for  failing  to  do  so.  At  this 
point  I  include  the  full  text  of  the 
minority  leader's  article  and  commend  it 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  18.  39741 
A  Government  by  Consen.si'S 
(By  John  J.  Rhodes) 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  about  the 
sweeping  gains  mnde  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  Nov.  5  election.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
observation  to  be  made  abovit  the  possible 
justification  used  by  an  American  electorate, 
77  per  cent  of  which  disapproves  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
in  electing  291  Democrats  to  the  Hou.se  and 
rpising  the  number  of  Senate  Democrats  to 
60.  There  is  also  an  observation  to  be  made 
aboiit  the  apparent  inability  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  eftectively  articulate  Its  case 
to  the  people. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  important  ob'-cr- 
valion  to  be  made,  one  that  takes  precedence 
over  all  others.  It  involves  the  condition  nf 
the  republic,  the  luiusually  pressing  nature 
of  the  nation's  problems,  and  how  the  fed- 
eral government  should  approach  the  na- 
tion's bvisiness  during  the  coming  two  years. 

I  have  always  been,  and  remam.  an  optl- 
mi.si.  However.  I  must  confess  that  in  all  of 
ray  22  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have  jiever 
been  more  concerned  about  the  problems 
facing  t  he  country  and  have  never  been  more 
convinced  of  tlie  need  for  alTirmative  action. 
We  ha'  e  an  economy  that,  to  date.  Tins  stead- 
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fastly  resisted  all  attempts  at  resuscitation. 
We  have  yet  to  develop  the  alternate  sources 
of  energy  that  everyone  concedes  are  essen- 
tial to  oiir  future  well-being.  And  we  con- 
tinue to  live  with  the  ominous  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Clearly,  It  la  a  time  for  responsible  action. 
The  question  is:  Can  a  large  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  Congress  get  together  with  a  Re- 
publican congressional  minority  and  a  Re- 
publican President  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  things  that  need  to  be  accMnpllshed? 

On  the  surface,  the  pro.spects  for  mean- 
ingful cooperation  between  the  Hepublican 
executive  and  the  r>emocraiic  Congress  seem 
remote.  Many  Republicans,  myself  Included, 
are  tempted  at  first  glance  to  assume  the 
politically  attractive  attitude  which  was 
aptly  articulated  by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D-Mina.): 

"Democrats  beware!  Now  you  hjive  to  de- 
liver." The  Democrate  have  Increased  their 
rontrol  of  Congress  to  something  approach- 
ing a  monopoly.  The  people  expect  them  to 
act  decisively  and  are  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. That  Is  because  increased  party 
numbers  have  little  to  do  with  congressional 
effectiveness;  it  Is  the  macfiinery  of  Congress 
that  needs  to  be  changed  in  order  for  posi- 
tive action  to  take  place.  Theoretically,  the 
advantageous  Republican  strategy  would  be 
to  wait  for  the  inevitable  nou-performance 
of  congressional  Democrats  and  reap  the 
electoral  rewards  in  1970. 

But  that  would  be  precisely  tiie  type  of 
politlca-as-usual  that  the  country  cannot 
afford.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing  a  drastic 
departure  from  political  tradition  In  which 
the  Democrat  majority  will  come  together 
with  the  Republican  minority  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  form  In  effect  a  consenstia  type  of 
government. 

Practically  speaking,  this  would  Involve 
'he  clearance  of  adminiatration  legislative 
proposals  with  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can leadership  prior  to  their  arrival  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  woiUd  provide  the  mlnorl'^y 
with  substantially  greater  input  on  the 
scheduling  of  legislation,  so  that  partlsan- 
-ship  would  play  less  of  a  role  in  the  fate  of 
legislation  that  the  country  needs. 

There  Is  a  modern  precedent  for  this  t^je 
of  consensus  approach.  In  1947,  President 
Truman  and  the  Republican-controlled 
Congress  were  able  to  get  together  despite 
their  personal  differences  In  order  to  launch 
the  MarshaU  Plan,  an  effort  which  Professor 
Richard  NeusUdt  termed  "as  thoroi^h  a  dis- 
play of  executive-congressional  cooperation 
as  any  we  have  seen  since  the  Second  World 
War.  That  is  precisely  the  type  of  non- 
partisan concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion that  I  suggest  must  prevail  during  the 
remainder  of  this  session  of  Congress  and 
throughout  the  94th  Ses.sion. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  notion  that  is  not 
ustantly  attractive  to  many  members  of 
both  political  parties.  But  neither  is  inatten- 
tion to  the  nation's  problems  attractive 
Never  before  has  it  been  more  ImporUnt  for 
good  men  and  women  of  both  political  par- 
ties to  Join  together  in  a  common  assault  on 
tne  nation's  problems.  The  American  people 
deserve  action  on  the  part  of  their  federal 
government  and  not  two  years  cf  partisan 
stalemate. 


AMERICAN      INTERNAL      SECURITY 
STILL  REQUIRES  VIGILANCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18.  1974 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker    we 
have  all  heard  a  lot  about  the  policy  of 


detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  this  policy  has  meant  a  relaxation 
of  tensions  between  the  two  countries. 
During  debate  on  the  retention  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee — 
whose  function  is  to  watch  those  groups 
wliich  advocate  violence  to  attain  their 
objectives  as  well  as  those  controlled  by 
unfriendly  foreign  powers — it  was  even 
argued  that  the  committee  was  obsolete 
"in  this  era  of  detente." 

This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  Although  tensions  have  supposedly 
relaxed,  the  FBI  now  rejxjrts  that  there 
has  been  an  alai-ming  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreign  intelligence  agents — 
mostly  Soviet — operating  inside  the 
United  States.  Whatever  else  detente 
may  mean,  it  does  not  mean  an  end  to 
the  cold  war.  American  internal  security 
still  requires  vigilance. 

Following  is  an  article  on  the  FBI  re- 
port by  John  Lofton,  which  appeared  in 
the  November  16  issue  of  Human  Events. 
FBI  Chief  Has  Hands  FtrLt:  Alarming  In- 
crease IN  Red  Spies  in  the  Untted  States 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
Alany  people  believe  that  detente  has 
meant  a  so-called  "relaxation  of  tensions" 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  But  for  FBI  Director  Clarence  KeUey 
detente  has  been  a  time  of  increashig  ten- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kelley  is  very  up- 
ligUt  about  the  Russians. 

What's  bugging  the  nation's  No.  1  G-man 
is  that  as  "tensions"  have  auppcsedly  "re- 
laxed,"  there  has  been  an  alarming  Increase 
in  the  number  of  foreign  Intelligence 
asjents— mostly  Soviet — operating  in  the 
United  States. 

The  FBI's  top  cop  natiutilly  decUnes  to  say 
specifically  how  many  of  his  men  are  watch- 
ing suspected  foreign  spies,  but  he  has  re- 
vealed that  a  recent  study  shows  25  percent 
of  the  Bureaus  time  Is  spent  Investigating 
such  people  and  domestic  subversives. 

However,  there  are  not  enough  FBI  men  to 
watch  the  spies.  Ideally.  Kelley  says,  he 
would  like  to  have  one  agent  to  assign  to 
each  spy.  But  he  doesn't.  What  has  him  wor- 
ried, he  says,  is  that  the  gap  between  the 
number  of  FBI  agents  and  foreign  operatives 
i.s  widening. 

•Were  losing  ground.  "  Kellev  observes, 
saying  that  he  may  have  to  ask  Congress  for 
another  250  agents  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Over  the  years,  the  number  of  Soviet  offi- 
cials Ui  the  United  States  has  drastically  in- 
creased. In  testimony  earlier  this  year  Kel- 
ley said  there  were  1,463  Sovtet-bloc  officials 
in  thU  country  and  a  total  of  3,111  officials 
and  their  families. 

The  number  of  Soviet  official.-?  alone— 943 
ou  Feb.  1,  1974— is  142  more  than  a  year 
earlier  and  249  more  than  four  years  ago  A 
subsUntial  proportion  of  the  943  Soviet  of- 
ficials. Kelley  says,  have  been  identified  as 
intelligence  operatives.  Hence,  the  Soviet 
potential  for  espionage  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. The  USSR  personnel  now  here  in  the 
United  States  has  a  formidable  contingent  of 
apies. 

In  this  connection,  the  opening  of  a  Soviet 
consulate  In  San  Francisco  gave  Moscow  an- 
other base  from  which  to  operate.  Previously 
Soviet  officials  were  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York. 

However,  on  June  13.  1968.  the  U.S. -Soviet 
Consular  Agreement  was  ratified  by  both 
countries.  This  agreement  provided  for  the 
e.xchange  of  consular  sites.  The  Ruselans 
opened  a  consulate  in  San  Francisco  and  we 
opened  one  In  Leningrad.  The  Soviet  consu- 
late  on  the  West  Coast  has  a  permanent 
staff  of  about  20  people. 
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The  kind  of  thing  Kelley  worries  about  la 
typifled  by  the  case  ot  Valerly  I.  Majkelov 
Markelov,  his  wUe  and  daughter,  arrived  in 
New  York  In  1967  and  he  began  his  work  at 
the  UJJ.  as  a  translator. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  he  became  acquainted 
with  an  engineer  employed  at  the  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp.  on  Long  Island.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  the  FBI  that  Markelov  was 
interested  in  much  more  than  translatlne 
Russian  at  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 

Markelov  had  11  separate  meetings  with 
the  engineer  at  various  New  York  restaurants 
and  persistently  solicited  classified  Informa- 
tion abotit  the  new  Navy  Jet  fighter  Grum- 
man was  developing,  the  P14A. 

On  Feb.  14.  1972,  Markelov  was  arrested 
after  tiJclng  possession  of  classified  docu- 
me:Us  relating  to  the  plane.  Evidence  against 
him  also  Included  the  fact  that  he  had  sup- 
plied the  engineer  with  a  portable  copying 
machine  and  a  35  millimeter  camera. 

Markelov  was  subsequently  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  Jury  but  the  Indictment  was 
dismissed  and  he  was  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So,  thanks  to  FBI  Director  Clarence  KeUey. 
we  have  one  more  criterion  by  which  to  Judge 
the  success  of  detente.  Presnmably,  the  more 
Rtisslans  spies  there  are  running  around  in 
this  country,  the  more  "tensions"  are  being 
"relaxed"  between  our  two  countries. 

Aren't  you  giad  the  Cold  War  Is  over? 


COMPUTER   SECURITY 


HON. 


PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OK    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know 
many  business  and  financial  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  Ctovemment  agencies 
have  -jpent  millions  and  millions  of  lol- 
lars  for  the  most  modem  comp-iter  infor- 
mation systems  and  libraries.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  organizations  have  not 
maintained  adequate  security  procedures 
to  eliminate  the  fraud,  theft,  vandalism 
and  sabotage  which  has  occurred  over 
the  years. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  article  in  the 
business    and    financial    pages    of    the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  pertaining  to 
the  efforts  now  taking  place  aimed  at 
reducing  such  white-collar  crimes.  This 
article   is   based   on   an  interview   with 
Joseph  J.  Wasserman,  president  of  Com- 
puter Audit  Systems,  Inc.,  a  national  or- 
ganization specializing  in  the  auditing, 
security  and  control  of  computer-based 
information  and  computer  centers.  This 
article  is  quite   timely  in  light  of  our 
Government's  recent  establishment  of  a 
Domestic    Council    Committee    on    the 
Right  of  Privacy  which  Intends  to  study 
the  utilization  of  computers  and  com- 
puter-based  Information  pertaining   to 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  Invasion  of 
privacy,  and  the  recent  publication  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  of  FIPS  Publication 
31.  "Guidelines  for  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
cesslng     Physical     Security     and     Risk 
Management." 

Computer  Audit  Systems.  Inc.,  since  Its 
establishment  in  1969  has  conducted 
numerous  business  seminars  and  work- 
shops aimed  at  educating  management 
in  the  areas  of  computer  auditing,  con- 
trol and  security.  Mr.  Wasserman  and  hi.s 
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associates  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
leadership  and  foresight  they  have  dis- 
played in  developing  computer  audit  pro- 
grams which  I  am  certain  have  a  bene- 
ficial impact  upon  our  economy.  The  com- 
pany today  has  a  client  roster  of  some 
70  companies  who  are  utilizing  their 
packages  in  the  over  200  computer  in- 
stallations they  maintain. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  include 
the  following  excellent  story  by  Martin 
Skala  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  September  18, 1974 : 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  white-collar  crime 
and  safeguard  business  records,  security- 
conscious  companies  are  throwing  a  pro- 
tective net  over  their  computers. 

The  corporate  computer  center,  with  Its 
blinking  lights  and  whirring  tapes.  Is  no 
longer  considered  a  glass-walled  showcase 
for  all  to  see.  Instead,  computer-security  ex- 
perts say,  business  firms  are  Increasingly 
limiting  physical  access  to  costly  data-proc- 
essing centers  and  taking  special  measures 
to  protect  computer  files  against  the  entry 
of  unauthorized  transactions  of  sptirlous 
records. 

Concern  over  computer  security  has 
grown  considerably  since  disclosure  of  the 
Eqtiity  Funding  scandal  and  other  less  spec- 
tacular cases  of  computer  fraud,  according 
to  Joseph  Wasserman,  president  of  Computer 
Audit  Systems.  As  more  companies  process 
their  records  by  computer,  he  says,  the  risk 
of  major  losses,  either  through  fraud  or  hu- 
man error,  mounts  subst-antially. 

This  computer-secvirity  expert  says  that 
companies  must  be  alert  to  several  types 
of  computer  misuse  ranging  from  vandalism 
by  disgruntled  employees  to  the  theft  of 
money  or  proprietary  data  by  covert  manip- 
ulation of  computer  flies.  Although  they 
often  create  a  big  headlines,  "all  deliberate 
attempts  to  steal  through  the  machine  cost 
business  far  less  than  programming  errors 
and  Ineffective  controls  over  computer  sys- 
tems," Mr.  Wasserman  said  in  an  Interview. 

Programming  errors  can  destroy,  scramble, 
or  mlsplEu;e  data,  resulting  in  thousands  of 
dollars  of  financial  loss,  if  managements 
don't  Install  proper  controls. 

In  one  widely  reported  case  an  Inexperi- 
enced programmer  had  made  a  key  change 
in  the  accounts-receivable  file  of  a  large  re- 
tall  chain.  The  change  was  never  reviewed 
or  tested  before  running  the  program  under 
actual  operating  conditions.  Tills  failure  was 
responsible  for  destroying  by  erasure,  all 
customer-debit  balances,  and  led  ultimately 
to  the  chain's  bankruptcy. 

This  type  of  problem,  Mr.  Wasserman  says, 
can  be  minimized  by  using  the  technical 
capabilities  of  the  computer  to  audit  Itself. 

As  computer  systems  have  become  faster 
and  more  versatile,  a  growing  number  of 
calculations  are  performed  Internally  with- 
out leaving  a  printed  record.  This  makes  It 
very  difficult  for  accountants,  who  often  are 
not  familiar  with  programming  methods,  to 
trace  transactions  and  spot  irregularities. 
With  high-speed,  magnetic-tape  systems 
connected  to  numerous  input-output  tennl- 
nals  at  remote  locations,  computers  no  long- 
er leave  piles  of  paper  for  an  "audit  trail,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wasserman. 

To  protect  computerized  data  against  tam- 
pering and  to  spot  errors.  Computer  Audit 
Systems  and  other  computer  consultants 
have  devised  special  computer  programs  for 
control  purposes.  These  consist  of  series  of 
Instructions,  written  In  computer-language, 
that  Independently  analyze  information  al- 
ready processed  by  the  computer.  The  audit 
software.  In  effect,  tests  the  information 
stored  in  the  computer  for  accuracy,  and  in 
some  cases,  may  even  detect  fraudulent  acts. 
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In  addition,  many  computers  are  being 
programmed  to  limit  an  Individual's  access 
to  certain  files.  Sometimes  passwords,  keys, 
and  badges  are  required  to  activate  a  com- 
puter input  device,  thereby  limiting  access  to 
the  system.  Some  business  firms  Mr.  Wasser- 
man notes.  Instruct  the  computer  to  pro- 
duce a  Journal,  or  log,  which  reveals  who  has 
used  the  system,  when  and  how. 

Such  records  help  establish  Individual  ac- 
countability, a  key  element  in  preventing 
computer  misuse. 

Major  accounting  firms,  some  of  whom 
faced  legal  suits  because  of  alleged  over- 
sights in  detecting  computer  fraud,  are 
rapidly  building  up  computer-auditing  ex- 
pertise. 

This  month,  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  will  Issue  a 
set  of  standards  emphasizing  auditors'  re- 
sponsibility to  evaluate  a  computer  system's 
accounting -control  features. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  OVERRIDE 
VETO  OP  H.R.  12471,  FREEDOM 
OP  INFORMATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—lU 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  soon  after  President  Ford  took 
the  oath  of  office  last  August,  he  pledged 
to  the  American  people  his  commitment 
to  "open  Government."  The  sponsors  of 
H.R.  12471,  making  clearly  needed  im- 
provements to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  had  labored  for  more  than  3 
years  to  produce  the  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion which  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  by  almost  imanimous 
votes.  We  subsequently  approved  the 
conference  report  on  the  legislation  in 
the  House  by  a  349  to  2  roUcall  vote  and 
sent  It  to  the  President  for  what  we  all 
thought  was  to  be  the  first  action  by 
President  Ford  to  fulfill  his  commitment. 
But  much  to  everyone's  shock  and 
amazement,  he  vetoed  the  bill  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  just  as  Congress  was  preparing  to 
x'eturn  home  for  the  Election  E>ay  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper  editorials 
from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  have  since 
pointed  out  the  urgent  need  for  Congress 
to  override  this  unwarranted  veto  in  or- 
der that  the  American  public's  "right  to 
know"  may  be  preserved  and  the  pledge 
of  "open  Government"  may  become  a  re- 
ality. At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude another  representative  sample  of 
these  articles  and  editorials  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  colleagues  who  wiU  soon 
be  asked  to  join  with  us  in  voting  to  over- 
ride this  senseless  veto: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 

November  12,  1974) 

Congress  Must  Guarantee  Pixblic's  Right 

To  Know 

One  of  the  vital  issues  facing  Congress 
when  it  returns  from  the  election  recess  will 
be  President  Ford's  veto  of  the  1974  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

Congressmen  should  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  measure — designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  citizens  to  gain  access  to 
federal  documents. 

The  1974  version  of  the  act  would  close 
loopholes  In  the  1966  Freedom  of  Informa- 
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tlon  Act  that  have  frustrated  the  public's 
right  to  know.  The  new  act  would  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  from  Individuals  seeking 
information  to  those  agencies  denying  access 
to  federal  documents. 

Under  the  present  act,  information  often 
has  been  withheld  simply  because  It  might 
serve  to  embarrass  an  agency  or  cause  a  bit 
of  effort  by  government  employes.  Individuals 
have  had  to  go  to  court  to  obtain  federal 
documents. 

A  dramatic  example  of  why  the  new  set 
Is  needed  was  provided  last  week  with  the 
end  of  a  local  couple's  five-year  struggle  to 
see  Internal  Revenue  Department  tax  atidit 
records. 

Philip  and  Sue  Long  of  Bellvue  finally  se- 
cured access  to  the  records  after  spending 
$20,000  of  their  own  money  in  the  quest  for 
IRS  tax  Information. 

It  Is  the  first  time  that  this  Information 
has  been  made  available  to  the  public,  the 
press  or  even  Congress. 

The  new  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
would  reduce  the  leeway  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  withhold  Information  for  "con- 
fidential" reasons  and  shorten  by  a  few  days 
the  amount  of  time  an  agency  has  to  com- 
ply with  a  request.  It  would  also  permit  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  discipline  bu- 
reaucrats. If  the  courts  find  that  they  have 
"arbitrarily  or  capriciously"  withheld  infor- 
mation. 

During  the  House  debate  on  the  1974  bill. 
Rep.  Bill  Alexander,  Arkansas  Democrat,  said 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  last  year  when  he 
tried  to  find  out  how  much  wheat  subsidy 
had  been  paid  to  grain  exporters  for  their 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Alexander  concluded:  "If  I.  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  become  frustrated  when  I  am 
denied  access  to  Information  vital  to  the 
public  welfare,  what  about  John  Q.  Citiiten 
and  his  efforts  to  get  the  Information  he 
needs?" 

What  about  John  Q.  Public  Uideed? 

When  President  Ford  took  office  In  August, 
he  declared  his  administration  would  be  an 
"open"  one.  Despite  that  promise,  he  has 
taken  a  step  backward  In  vetoing  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Congress  should  act  promptly  to  reaffirm 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  its  govern- 
ment is  doing. 

(From  the  Providence  Bulletin, 

Oct.  21,1974] 

Information  Freedom 

There  were  no  ruffles  and  flourishes  when 
President  Ford  vetoed  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Amendments  last  week.  As 
quietly  as  possible  the  press  was  Informed 
late  Thursday  afternoon  that  the  President 
considered  the  legislation  "unconstitutional 
and  unworkable"  although  he  said  It  had 
"laudable  goals." 

Ironically,  the  Senate-Hou.se  conference 
committee,  which  labored  four  months  over 
a  compromise  measure,  had  altered  various 
provisions  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  White  Hou.se 
reservations  expressed  soon  after  Mr.  Ford 
took  office  When  the  final  version  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Ford  took  no  position  and  it  was 
approved — by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
349  to  2  in  the  House. 

Ironically,  the  President's  most  serious 
objection  is  to  a  provision  authorizing  the 
courts  to  review  secret  government  Infor- 
mation to  determine  whether  It  had  been 
properly  classified.  Mr.  Ford  said  this  would 
permit  the  courts  to  make  what  amounts  to 
"the  initial  classification  decision  in  sensi- 
tive and  complex  areas  whore  they  have  no 
expertise."  An  important  point  he  failed  to 
acknowledge,  however,  is  that  the  courts 
now  have  this  authority  In  criminal   cases. 

Other  objections  cited  in  the  veto  roes.sage 
Include  these  provisions:  1.  giving  the  courts 
discretionary  authority  to  grant  court  costs 
and  attorneys'  fees  to  successful  petitioners; 
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2.  establibbing  a  procedure  for  dlsciplmary 
action  when  a  court  found  that  a  federal 
employe  had  acted  capriciously  or  arbitrarily 
iu  withholding  information;  and  3.  setting 
lime  limits  of  10  working  days  fc*  an  agency 
lo  re';pond  to  a  request  for  inlormatlon,  20 
days  to  answer  an  appeal  from  a^  Initial  re- 
quest: and  30  days  to  re.spoud  to  6.  complaint 
filed  in  court  under  the  act — limits  we  view 
OS  eminently  repsonable. 

In  vetoing  the  araenaments.  President 
Ford  has  given  In  to  pressi;re  from  executive 
agencies  whose  opposition  may  be  uuder- 
Etaudable  in  terms  of  bureaucratic  conveni- 
ence but  is  wholly  without  merit  in  terms  of 
open  government  and  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

If  Congress  meant  what  It  seeiiicd  to  say 
in  overwhelmingly  supporting  thiese  amend- 
ments, one  of  the  first  orders  of  bufiiness 
when  It  reconvenes  after  ilie  elections  will 
be  a  vote  to  override  and  a  clear  message  to 
the  White  House  that  Americans  are  de- 
manding the  kind  of  open  adiolnlstratiou 
that  Mr.  Ford  in  his  Inaugnral  address 
promised  to  maintain. 

IFiom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  bctobcr  22, 
19741  •; 

Keep  It  Secret:  Tins  Veto  Does;  Just  That 

Take  away  Linus's  blanket  and  this  \ir\i- 
Rlly  mild-mannered  Inhabitant  of  the  Pea- 
nuts comic  strip  becomes  a.tlg«»r.  Bureau- 
crats sometimes  react  similarly  when  some- 
one threatens  to  take  away  the4r  precious 
"top  secret"  classification  stamps.  In  their 
eS'orts  to  keep  Information  from  the  people, 
tliey  now  have  received  a  boofit  from  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

Aware  wiien  he  assuir.ed  office  ^hat  people 
v.ere  sick  and  tired  of  secrecv.  ofl  being  lied 
to.  and  of  finding  that  V/a.shlr'jton  was  a 
Byzantium  on  the  Potomac,  Prtsddent  Ford 
promised  to  make  canaor  and  openness  the 
toxichstones  of  his  Administracio?).  But  now 
he  is  buying  the  tired  arguments  that  have 
been  Invoked  so  many  times  to  idefend  .se- 
crecy. 

In  hli*  veto  of  a  bill  to  streTif^then  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  he  said  It  was  a 
threat  to  American  "military  intelligence 
secrets  and  diplomatic  relatior-S^"  He  also 
«ald  It  would  give  the  courts  power  in  an 
area  tlisy  were  unfainiliar  with  and  com- 
plained that  It  would  require  too  much  bu- 
reaucratic work — would  be  required  to  go 
throtigh  those  mountain.^,  of  classified  docu- 
ments in  complying  with  reques's  for  in- 
formation. 

The  Intent  of  the  amendments  wa<;  to 
strengthen  the  bill,  pr.rticaiarJy  by  putting 
the  burden  not  on  the  citi::en  seeking  in- 
formation- but  the  bureaticrat  withholding 
It.  When  the  act  passed  in  1966,  It  was  hailed 
as  a  breakthrough  for  citizens  a^.d  newsmen 
anxious  to  know  what  their  government  was 
v.p  to.  But  the  act  has  not  lived  up  to  Its 
billing,  and  part  of  the  reason  Is  that  bu- 
reaucrats are  able  to  frustrate  requests  for 
Information  through  administrative  hur- 
dles and  the  courts. 

The  bill  would  have  changed  this  by  cut- 
ting the  time  limit  for  agency  responses  to 
requests  for  Information,  setting  admlnls- 
iiatlve  penalties  for  arbitrary  refusal  and 
permitting  recovery  of  legal  fees  by  success- 
ful petitioners.  The  conns  would  have  been 
allowed  to  review  classified  documents  and 
cla.sslfication  procedures.  And  a  btireaucrat 
would  have  been  crimiim''.y  liable  if  the 
court  found  he  "arbitrarily  or  capriciously" 
v.ithbeld  desired  information.  Inshoit,  the 
act  would  have  .some  teeth. 

Attorney  General  WUliam  Saxtie  al.so  re- 
cently moved  to  put  shrouds  aroupd  govern- 
ment Information.  He  In  effect  has  reversed 
a  15-month-old  decision  by  his  predecessor, 
Elliot  Richardson,  which  gave  authorized 
scholars  access   to   investigatory  jflles   more 
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than  16  years  old.  A  scholar  writing  a  book 
on  the  Alger  Hiss  case  obtained  FBI  files  that 
had  numerous  deletions,  apparently  made 
because  of  the  scholar's  request.  Mr.  Saxbe 
backed  up  the  FBI  on  this,  thereby  violating 
the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's policy. 

For  weeks  now,  we  have  been  hearing  about 
the  "Ies.sons  of  Watergate,"  and  we  will  un- 
doubtedly hear  more  as  moralists  of  every 
type  look  for  Watergate  lessons  like  shamans 
examining  entrails  for  signs.  But  there  is  one 
lesson  that  must  be  obvious  to  all :  Secrecy 
creates  the  environment  for  a  Watergate,  a 
Vietnam,  a  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  power  of  a  bu- 
reaucrat or  Administration  official  to  cover 
his  mistakes  with  a  classification  stamp  is 
inherently  anti-democratic.  President  Ford 
''ould  not  see  that.  Congress  should  override 
hio  veto  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  bill 
whcti  it  returns  In  November. 

I  From    the    St,    Louis    Post-Dispatch, 

Oct.  22.  19741 

OvEHaroE  the  Veto 

lor  his  r.inth  veto  In  less  thfen  thrc?e 
m'^nths  In  tlie  OvR\  Office,  Mr.  Ford  has 
chosen  a  bill  liberalizing  the  weak  Freedom 
cf  Information  Act  of  196G.  Cue  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation  was  that  it  would 
have  given  the  coiurts  authority  to  overrule 
Government  security  classifications. 

Drc.=.slng  up  ihe  old  discredited  "national 
.t'.urity"  ar^iur.eui  in  new  rheiovic,  Mr.  Ford 
auid  such  authority  would  Jeopprdi/e  "mili- 
nry  or  intelligence  secrets  and  diplomatic 
legations."  That  was  '. hp  argument  used  In 
t!^e  Nixon  Administration's  Iran'.iC  effort  to 
K,?ep  the  public  from  n^a'iing  a  Defense  De- 
partment history  cf  the  Vietnam  War,  and  It 
i-.-sn't  become  any  more  rtrsuhsive  or  valid 
oy  vlitue  of  being  usttX  by  a  .succeeding 
aumtiiistration. 

If  fne  courts  cannot  act  as  arbiter  between 
citizens  and  Government  bureacrats  em- 
powered to  conceal  anything  and  everything 
behind  a  security  stamp  (the  Navy  once 
clas^ilfied  a  Waslilugton  Post  editorial  secret) . 
the  public  will  know  only  those  things  the 
Government  is  willing  to  permit  It  to  know. 

The  President's  promise  to  send  Congress  a 
Freedom  of  Information  bill  and  his  request 
that  the  lawmakers  pass  it  so  he  can  sign  it 
"during  this  session"  is  a  hollow  ge.sture; 
Congress  Is  now  In  recess  until  Not.  18  and 
will  have  only  a  month  or  so  after  it  recon- 
vene.s  In  which  to  write  new  It-gLslation.  Mr. 
Ford  knows  very  well  that  what  he  suggested 
i*  vinieasible.  "Tliere  is  nothing  wrong  with 
ihe  bill  Congress  has  sent  to  the  President — 
11  simply  seeks  to  close  some  of  the  loopholes 
that  bureaucrats  have  been  using  since  1968 
to  frustrate  the  Intent  of  the  law — so  the 
simplest  and  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  override 
the  veto. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Oct,  22, 
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The  People's  Business 

President  Ford's  surprising  \"eto  of  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  public's  access  to  infor- 
mation about  government  will,  beyond  much 
doubt,  go  over  very  poorly  with  the  public. 
We  expect  that  many  Americans  are  sadly 
noting  the  contradiction  with  his  promise, 
upon  taking  offl'^e,  that  this  will  be  an  ad- 
ministration "of  openness  and  candor."  In 
hia  personal  performance  he  has  brought  a 
rcfi-eshing  openness  to  the  piesidency,  but 
in  this  veto  he  sided  with  tlie  agencies  that 
wajit  to  conduct  much  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness in  secrecy. 

Astonishingly  enoufh.  that  Includes  most 
agencies — not  Just  those  engaged  In  seusi- 
t:ve  diplomatic  and  defense  fields.  Most  of 
them  were  opposed  to  the  strengthening 
amendment:;  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  which  Ford  vetoed.  These  v.-ere  passed 
by  Congress  to  remedy  seriour;  deficiencies 
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which  have  shown  up  in  the  1966  act,  In- 
cluding one  that  came  to  attention  very 
sharply  In  a  Supreme  Court  decision  last 
year.  It  turned  out  that  the  law  had  not 
empowered  courts  to  look  behind  the  "clas- 
sified" designation  which  agencies  place  on 
documents.  If  a  citizen  wants  Information 
bcarlnj  this  strimp,  the  Judiciary  cannot  de- 
cide whether  the  classification  Is  being  used 
Justifiably  or  c.-'prlclously.  Hence  the  a;;en- 
cy  label  prevails  and  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion Is  denied. 

This  vetoed  legislation  would  have  ended 
the  vsht  coverup  potential  lulierent  in  such 
a  system  by  allowing  federal  judges  to  de- 
ride, in  privacy,  v.hether  documents  have 
been  classified  properly.  Ford  fears  for  de- 
fense and  diplomatic  secrets  under  such  a 
provision  for  judicial  review,  but  the  safe- 
guarding procedures  agreed  upon  by  Con- 
gi'ess  seem  ade<iuate.  He  also  was  troubled 
by  a  proposed  time  limit  for  providing  in- 
formation sought  by  citizens  or  the  press, 
and  in  general  favored  having  less  "admin- 
istrative burden  placed  on  the  agencies  .  .  ." 

The  problem  l.";  that  administrative  Inge- 
nuity now  is  applied  all  too  often  to  delay- 
In?  the  release  of  requested  information  in- 
definitely, and  hiding  mundane  facts  be- 
iilnd  labels  of  official  secrecy.  Official  bum- 
bles still  can  he  covered  up  too  easily  by 
these  and  other  methods  which  the  17 
amendments  vetoed  by  Ford  would  render 
largely  inoperative.  We  think  the  public 
wants,  more  than  ever  before,  to  see  the 
working's  of  government  illuminated,  and 
Uie  buieaucracy  can  very  well  take  on  some 
added  burden — Indeed  some  strict  accounta- 
iji'ity — for  that  worthwhile  purpose. 

Congress  realized  that  fully.  In  passing 
this  legislation  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes  In  the  House  and  none  In  the  Senate. 
With  that  sort  of  majority  an  override  of 
Ford's  veto — which  certainly  Is  called  for — 
should  not  be  too  difficult  when  Congie;^ 
returns  next  month. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   November  18.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
Semitic  statements  of  Gen.  George 
Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  have  by  now  been  roundly  de- 
nounced by  Americans  of  all  political  and 
philosophical  persuasions,  including  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States.  I.  of 
course,  join  in  those  denunciations.  De- 
spit*;  America's  official  proclamations  of 
tolerance,  eq'jality.  and  love,  tjigotry. 
racism,  sexism,  and  i?itolerance  are  closer 
to  the  surface  of  our  society  than  most 
of  us  would  like  to  admit.  General 
Brown's  remarks  revealed  some  of  tlie 
ugliness  from  which  few  of  us  are  im- 
mune. 

It  is.  of  course,  necessary  that  anti- 
Semitism,  and  other  bigotries  be  prompt- 
ly identified  and  promptly  denounced. 
Denunciations  do  not  change  attitudes. 
but  they  do  signify  that  intolerance  is 
not  the  accepted  norm  in  our  society. 

General  Brown  has  been  justifiaMy 
and  necessarily  criticized.  But,  the  Brown 
incident  ought  to  be  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity for  politicians  to  scoiu-ge  an  easy 
target.  The  incident  ought  to  be  a  grim 
reminder  that  there  is  some  of  the  best 
in  all  of  us.  It  ought  to  remind  us  of  goals 
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as  yet  unachieved,  and  of  the  need  to 
work  even  harder  to  attain  a  society  of 
equality  and  tolerance. 


MAKING  THE  CASE.  FOR  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Record  and  the  public  media  con- 
tinue to  print  articles  concerning  ^he 
safety  of  civilian  nuclear  po-rverplants. 
These  articles  are  authored  by  persons 
v.hose  qualifications  run  the  entire  gam- 
bit from  vmsuitable  to  highly  qualified. 
The  concerns  expressed  vary  from  well- 
intended  to — in  some  cases — totally  ma- 
licious. 

Surely  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  lay- 
man, exposed  to  such  divergent  opinion, 
to  assess  whether  his  health  and  safety 
are  "in  good  hands  '  or  whether  it  is  im- 
periled by  a  J'ederal  nuclear  licensing 
agency  and  an  industry  which  in  eflfect 
are  dri'ving  reckle.s.sly  down  the  highway 
at  breakneck  speed  with  a  bottle  in  one 
hand  and  the  other  arm  around  a  girl. 

It  is  refreshing  therefor  to  come  across 
such  a  fine  article  as  "Making  the  Case 
for  Nuclear  Power  "  written  by  Mr.  Simon 
E.  Rippon,  editor  of  Nuclear  Engineering 
International,  in  the  September  1974  is- 
sue of  that  magazine.  Mr.  Rippon  with 
unequaled  clarity  discusses  the  issues  at 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  here  and  abroad  and  offers  some 
views  desei-ving  of  consideration  by  both 
critics  and  proponents  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. 

I  include  at  the  conclusion  of  the.se  re- 
marks Mr.  Rippon 's  article.  I  commend 
it  to  all  Members  of  this  body: 

Making  the  Ca.se  for  Nuclear  Power 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  nuclear  industry  will 
ever  satisfy  the  more  extreme  critics  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  with 
their  barrage  of  questions  directed  at  ever 
changing  targets.  But  It  is  Important  that 
all  those  working  on  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  nuclear  energy  should  be 
able  to  explain  quietly  and  c.irefuUy  to 
concerned  members  of  the  public  Just  what 
the  nuclear  issues  are  and  why  we  think 
the  Industry  answers  are  satisfactory 

(By  Simon  Rippon) 
The  primary  motivation  for  the  majority 
of  those  workiiig  on  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  applications  Is 
the  provision  of  abundant  cheap  energy  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  Unfortunately  this 
laudable  Ideal  has  been  sadly  tarnished  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  critics  of  nuclear 
power.  They  have  exploited  to  the  full  the 
current  public  .suspicion  of  high  technology 
and  of  large  scale  industrial  activity.  Any- 
body mentlonlnrr  In  conversation  that  he 
works  in  the  miclear  industry  Is  now  likely 
to  find  himself  immediately  on  the  defensive 
when  a  few  years  ago  he  would  have  been 
greeted  with  fascinated  questioning.  Thus 
the  first  task  today  is  to  establish  that  vou 
have  not  sold  your  soul  to  the  devil  and  that 
you  genuinely  believe  In  the  Ideal  abundant 
cheap  energy  for  a  good  of  mankind.  One 
should  also  acknowledge  that  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry offers  a  very  challenging  and  Inter- 
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estlng  job  and  that  the  financial  rewards  are 
commensurate  with — but  certainly  not  in  ex- 
cess of — ones  academic  qualifications.  It  is 
also  Important  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
big  industrial  concerns  have  not  entered  the 
busine.ss  for  quick  profits — indeed  most  of 
the  coinpanies  that  have  entered  the  nu- 
clear business  around  the  world  have  been 
shaken  to  their  foundations  by  losses  on 
early  projects  and  few  can  see  dramatic 
profits  In  the  future.  For  the  most  part  the 
position  of  Industry  Is  that  the  long  term 
direction  of  energy  supply  Is  going  to  be  In- 
creasingly In  the  direction  of  nuclear  power 
and  therefore  for  the  wellbeing  of  their  com- 
pany they  must  establish  a  foothold  In  this 
sector  of  the  business  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
initial  co.sts. 

While  establishing  the  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  working  in  the  nuclear  in- 
du.stry,  It  Is  Important  not  to  fall  into  the 
trap  of  attacking  the  sincerity  of  the  critics. 
They  too  believe  that  their  actions  are  in 
the  best  Interests  of  mankind  and  in  many 
ca.ses  they  are  prepared  to  accept  a  relatively 
modest  life  style  as  a  demonstration  of  their 
sincerity.  Admittedly,  some  of  the  more 
prominent  anti-nuclear  speakers  can  demand 
an  honorarUim  or  generous  expenses  for  their 
appearances,  and  an  anti -nuclear  writer  can 
certainly  earn  more  than  a  proponent  of  nu- 
clear power.  But  the  only  people  making  a 
lot  of  money  as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  con- 
troversy are  the  lawyers — on  both  sides 

DO  WE  NEED  SO  MUCH  ENERGY? 

The  question  of  v/hether  we  need  abundant 
cheap  energy  is  the  one  with  which  the  nu- 
clear critics  have  niade  most  impression  on 
the  general  public.  In  the  advanced  iudus- 
trlal  countries,  and  in  particular  In  America, 
people  are  very  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
habits  of  mankind  have  become  scandalously 
wasteful.  If  asked  In  an  opinion  poll  whether 
they  would  accept  a  simpler  life  style  in 
the  Interests  of  less  pollution,  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  public  would  proba- 
bly say  "yes."  At  times  of  national  emer- 
gency the  public  have  even  demonstrated 
that  in  respon.se  to  massive  propaganda  cam- 
palgiis  they  are  capable  of  making  savings 
in  their  use  of  energy  for  limited  periods. 

In  arguing  the  case  for  nuclear  power  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  chaUenge  this  very 
real  public  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a 
simpler  life  style  but  It  is  worlh  pointing 
out,  with  regret,  that  it  is  not  a  wholly  prac- 
tical solution.  When  asked  at  a  press  con- 
ference what  was  his  .solution  to  the  energy 
crisis,  Ralph  Nader  suggested  that  Amerl. 
cans  could  willingly  accept  a  40  percent  re- 
duction in  energy  consumption.  This  seems 
distinctly  optimistic  In  the  light  of  the 
events  of  the  last  nine  months.  In  the  U.K.. 
with  a  miners'  strike  during  the  winter  oil 
crisis,  domestic  consumers  responded  to  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign  with  an  ini- 
tial saving  of  about  20  percent,  but  as  the 
emergency  continued  there  were  signs  of 
the  Dunkirk  spirit  waning.  The  Inability  to 
sustain  personal  economy  has  also  been  seen 
with  the  worldwide  return  of  motoring 
habits  to  their  former  depressing  extrava- 
gance since  the  oil  crisL-;.  Even  if  Ameri.-;ans, 
who  consume  a  third  of  the  world's  energy 
were  to  achieve  the  spectacular  40  percent 
reduction,  the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  energy  which  Is  less 
than  one  fifth  of  the  U.S.  figure  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  accept  a  significant  reduction 
in  energy  demand  until  the  gap  between  the 
hai'es  and  the  have-notB  has  been  closed  a 
little  bit  more.  And  ralsin,°:  the  averaj^e 
standard  of  living  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  some  3500  million  people  is  going  to 
take  more  than  40<;i  of  America's  energy. 

Forecasting  true  energy  requirements  In 
difTerent  parts  of  the  world  is  o  notorious' v 
dilTicult  task  and  even  the  most  knowleflge- 
able  experts  produce  widely  differing  pro- 
jections. This  state  of  confusion  maXes  it 
very  difficult  to  answer  chose  who  say    "do 
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•.ve  really  need  so  much  energy".  The  most 
Important  points  to  get  over  are  tlie  general 
trend  of  growth  In  eitergy  requirements  and 
the  relative  contribution  of  dlflferent  prlmaiy 
energy  sources.  It  Is  then  reasonable  to 
argue  that  even  with  major  programmes  of 
energy  conservation  It  is  not  going  to  be 
possible  to  limit  the  momentum  of  the 
growth  trend  overnight  and  imy  new  alter- 
native .sources  cf  energy  are  unlikely  to  make 
any  rapid  Impact  on  the  general  pattern  of 
primary  energy  consumption. 

The  colourful  diagram  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue  Is  an  attempt  to  present  the 
world  energy  flow  situation,  with  a  common 
scale  for  different  types  of  energy,  as  it 
mii;ht  be  expected  to  develop  over  the  next 
ten  years.  This  is  a  simplified  version  of  a 
series  of  diagrams  devised  by  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
an  excellent  report  on  "understanding  the 
National  energy  dilemma"  prepared  In  1973. 
The  version  on  our  front  cover  has  been 
adapted  to  incorporate  the  whole  world  using 
the  best  averages  that  we  could  derive  from 
the  many  published  figures  of  national  and 
regional  energy  requirements.  An  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  apply  some  reduction 
in  overall  growth  rate  that  seems  probabit-: 
as  a  restUt  of  a  general  slowing  down  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  at  the  same  time 
.■■ome  readjustment  of  the  relative  contribu- 
tion of  the  different  primary  energy  sources 
has  'oeen  made  as  a  likely  outcome  of  world 
oil  prices.  We  would  claim  no  great  accuracy 
for  this  diagram — we  must  even  admit  to 
some  artistic  licence  in  adapting  It  as  a  front 
cover  design — but  It  gives  a  feel  for  likely 
trends  and  provides  some  pointers  to  the 
way  iu  which  we  should  strive  to  modify 
the  pattern  of  energy  usage  later  in  the 
ctntury. 

The  percentage  Increase  In  the  nuc'.car 
energy  contribution  in  the  next  ten  yeais  i"-; 
larger  than  any  other  sector  and  represcn-  ■■ 
soinethiag  like  400,000  MW(e)  of  instaliefi 
generating  capacity — a  requirement  that  will 
strain  the  resources  of  the  world's  nuclear 
Industry  to  the  absolute  limit.  But  betrin? 
In  mind  the  fact  that  a  common  energy  scale 
has  been  used  throughout  the  diagram,  it  is 
apparent  that  growth  in  demand  for  oil  is  go- 
ing to  be  larger  than  the  nuclear  contribu- 
tion while  coal  and  gas  will  only  be  sUghtlv 
less.  Thus,  it  looks  as  if  all  the  main  sources 
of  primary  energy  are  going  to  be  stretched 
to  the  limits  of  their  potential  growth  over 
the  next  ten  years  in  meeting  a  growth  in 
end  use  which  is  a  good  deal  less  than  the 
traditional  ten  year  doubling  normally  at.'o- 
clated  with  a  reasonable  evolution  of  stand- 
ard of  living  in  advanced  countries.  If  con- 
servatio.i  measures  do  start  to  bite  in  the 
next  ten  years  most  sectors  of  the  energy 
indu.=try  will  probably  breathe  a  sigh  cf 
relief. 

Before  leaving  our  front  cover  diagr.'«ni  it 
is  worth  mentioning  some  of  the  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
directions  in  which  we  should  be  making  ei- 
forts  to  Improve  the  long  term  situation. 
Clearly  there  is  a  desperate  need  to  try  f) 
reduce  the  amount  of  wasted  enerfry  and  in 
the  case  of  electricity  production  this  means 
higher  thermal  efficiencies  and  diversion  of 
some  of  the  waste  heat  into  domestic  and 
industrial  use^.  It  would  also  be  nice  to  see 
flow  of  nuclear  energy  directly  into  the  in- 
dustrial sector  without  going  through  the 
electricity  production  stage.  One  might  even 
seo  a  i>mall  nuclear  contribution  to  the  trans- 
portation sector  In  the  form  of  nuclear  shij's. 
The  sizable  Increase  In  the  contribution  of 
gas  over  the  next  ten  years  reflects  niaimy 
the  Influence  of  oil  prices  In  Western  Europe, 
but  tal-Ing  a  lesson  from  America,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  limited  natural  gas 
resources  can  only  be  considered  as  a  stop 
gap  solution.  In  the  longer  term  this  will 
have  to  be  replaced  and  the  best  prospect 
would  seem  to  be  a  large  Increase  in  gasin- 
c?.t:on  f>{  coal  with  nucle&r  energy. 
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CAN   WE   AFFORD   IT? 

The  latest  area  of  attack  from  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  In  America  seems  to  b« 
on  the  question  of  utility  finance.  They  argue 
that  the  massive  nuclear  power  programme 
in  the  U.S.  Is  going  to  call  for  prodigious 
amounts  of  money  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
forthcoming  with  traditional  methods  of 
utility  financing.  Thus,  tlie  critics  argue,  the 
nuclear  programme  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
diverting  vast  amounts  of  Government 
money  which  could,  In  their  opinion,  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  other  environmental  Improve- 
ment programmes.  It  is  true  that  government 
control  of  electricity  tariffs  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Jiave  pre- 
sented utilities  with  a  nightmare  cash  flow 
situation  in  which  they  have  great  difficulty 
In  meeting  the  high  interest  charges  on  the 
money  they  need  for  their  capital  mvestment 
programmes.  If  governments,  for  antiinfla- 
tionary  reasons,  want  to  hold  down  electricity 
tariffs  then  they  are  certainly  going  to  have 
to  help  out  the  utilities  by  providing  cheap 
money  for  capital  Intensive  nuclear  power 
programmes.  But  the  suggestion  that  this 
money  is  not  being  well  spent  should  be  chal- 
lenged at  every  possible  opportunity  by  the 
nuclear  industry.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to 
public  and  politicians  alike  that  there  Is  no 
better  investment  than  nuclear  power.  The 
reasons  for  this  situation  can  be  spelt  out  as 
follows: 

Nuclear  electricity,  even  from  obsolete  first 
generation  plants,  is  today  being  produced 
at  lower  generating  costs  than  modern  fossil 
fired  plants. 

The  differential  between  fossil  fuel  gen- 
erating costs  and  nuclear  generating  costs  is 
certain  to  Increase  rapidly  in  the  future  and 
could  be  a  factor  of  two  by  the  1880s. 

The  saving  In  fuel  cost  obtained  by  using 
nuclear  energy  rather  than  fossil  fuel  is 
likely  to  exceed  the  capital  charges  on  nu- 
clear power  plants  by  the  1980s  and  therefore 
if  one  finds  oneself  in  the  happy  position  of 
having  more  generating  capacity  than  re- 
quired It  will  still  pay  to  decommission,  or 
place  in  mothball,  the  surplus  fossil  fired 
capacity. 

The  insensitivity  of  nuclear  generating 
costs  to  fuel  prices  and  the  absence  of-  any 
political  domination  of  world  sources  of  ura- 
nium, lead  to  another  Important  reason  for 
investment  In  a  l^ge  nuclear  power  pro- 
gramme— competition  from  nuclear  power 
will  eventually  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
world  oil  prices.  This  factor  alone  is  sufficient 
Justification  for  the  nuclear  Industry  to 
claim  that  their  activity  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  mankind,  for  stabilization  of  oil 
prices  will  benefit  all  nations  and  especially 
the  smaller  developing  countries. 

ARE    WE    UP    TO    IT? 

The  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  Is  the 
Issue  on  which  the  nuclear  industry  has  the 
biggest  problem  in  communication  with  the 
public  for  obvious  reasons  of  technical  com- 
plexity. Members  of  the  nuclear  community 
should  Judge  carefully  the  level  of  technical 
comprehension  of  people  they  meet  and  in 
presenting  the  case  for  nuclear  power  should 
try  to  avoid  either  overestimatmg  or  under- 
estimating the  knowledge  of  the  public.  It  Is 
Important  that  everybody  working  in  the  nu- 
clear business  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  major  Issues  and  prepare  them- 
selves with  simple  explanations  suited  for 
different  levels  of  technical  comprehension — 
in  particular  it  is  important  to  try  out  ex- 
planations at  every  opportunity  on  family 
and  friends  paying  careful  attention  to  the 
points  which  are  understood  easily  and  those 
that  need  to  be  explained  more  carefully. 

Other  articles  In  this  issue  deal  In  more 
detail  with  some  of  the  safety  Issues  and 
specific  technical  issues  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  dealt  with  in  this  publication 
as  they  arise.  We  will  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  more  general  philosonhlcal  question 
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which  has  been  raised  by  certain  prominent 
academics  of  whether  modern  man  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  technological  tasks  which 
are  Just  too  demanding  when  one  takes  Into 
account  the  consequences  of  failures.  There 
are  two  Issues  here — one  Is  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence of  our  technology  and  the  other  Is 
the  seriousness  of  the  consequences  of  a 
failure.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  opponents 
of  nuclear  power  have  exploited  public  fears 
of  nuclear  radiation  and  grossly  exaggerated 
the  consequences  of  hypothetical  nuclear  ac- 
cidents. But  since  the  safety  record  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  has  been  so  excellent  this 
is  not  an  easy  point  to  prove.  Equally,  be- 
cause we  have  had  no  serious  accidents  the 
design  of  back  \ip  safety  systems  must  be 
based  on  hypothetical  failures— and  multiple 
failures — which  must  be  analysed  in  great 
detail.  In  the  process  of  this  detailed  analy- 
sis there  is  inevitably  the  possibility  of 
elevating  an  incredibly  low  probability  series 
of  coinciding  incidents  from  a  hypothetical 
accident  to  an  everyday  occurrence  in  the 
minds  of  the  public. 

Thus  the  nuclear  Industry  starts  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  In  presenting  the  excel- 
lence of  Its  technology  because.  Ironically,  It 
adopted  a  more  responsible  attitude  than  has 
been  shown  historically  by  other  new  Indus- 
trial activities.  And  the  public,  helped  by  the 
few  prominent  academics.  Just  cannot  be- 
lieve that  tiie  nuclear  industry  is  any  less 
fallible  than  other  Industries.  The  best  way 
to  counter  this  understandable  attitude  is 
to  explain  that  the  assumption  of  fallibility 
Is  an  Important  aspect  of  nuclear  safety  de- 
sign philosophy.  It  leads  to  the  concept  of 
multiple  levels  of  protection  which,  although 
It  Is  not  a  completely  new  Idea,  has  been  ap- 
plied In  the  nuclear  Industry  to  a  far  greater 
extent  and  much  rigorously  than  any  pre- 
vious Industrial  activity.  The  American  crit- 
ics of  nuclear  power  have  chosen  to  ridicule 
the  "defence  in  depth"  philosophy  but  If 
the  uniqueness  of  this  approach  were  ex- 
plained more  carefully  to  the  public  the 
ridicule  of  the  critics  might  well  be  turned 
against  them. 

The  first  point  to  make  about  "defense  in 
depth"  Is  that  it  Is  the  answer  to,  rather  than 
an  example  of.  the  "weakest  link  In  a  chain" 
argument.  It  relies  upon  independent  back 
up  systems  each  designed  to  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  consequences  of  failure  of 
lower  "links"  in  the  overall  protection  sys- 
tem. One  can  think  of  some  simple  examples 
of  what  this  philosophy  might  Involve  In 
other  more  familiar  areas  where  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  are  potentially  of  com- 
parable seriousness. 

PaUure  of  a  suspension  bridge  packed  with 
traffic  due  to  a  road  accident  could  cause 
thousands  of  fatalities.  The  first  level  of  de- 
fense In  depth  is  In  the  design  margins  cou- 
pled with  quality  control  and  In-service  In- 
spection. A  second  level  might  be  a  control 
system  designed  to  prevent  the  build  up  of 
tliousauds  of  people  on  the  bridge  at  any  one 
time  and  there  are  some  instances  where  this 
has  been  done.  The  third  level  of  defense  In 
depth  would,  however,  have  to  be  something 
like  a  series  of  independently  suspended  nets 
de.signed  to  catch  the  contents  of  the  bridge 
If  It  failed. 

A  Jumbo  jet  crashing  on  a  packed  sports 
stadium  could  cause  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  fatalities  and  the  probability  of  such  an 
accident  has  been  compared  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  large  failure  of  a  reactor  pressure  ves- 
sel. The  first  level  of  defense  In  this  case  is 
the  extremely  high  standard  of  flight  safety 
In  the  aircraft.  The  second  would  be  some 
form  of  control  on  overflying  during  major 
sports  events.  And  the  third  v.oiild  probably 
have  to  be  a  steel  dome  over  the  stadium  or 
underground  siting. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  think  of  other  examples 
along  these  lines  and  It  Is  advisable  that 
those  making  the  nuclear  case  to  the  public 
should  devise  some  of  their  own  analogies  In 
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order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  repeating  fam- 
iliar examples. 

ARE    WE    PROVroiNG    THE    ANSWERS? 

A  familiar  charge  made  by  the  opposition 
movements,  especially  in  America,  is  that  the 
nuclear  establishment  is  withholding  Infor- 
mation from  the  public  and  Is  unresponsive 
or  evasive  In  answering  the  critics'  questions. 
Anybody  who  has  followed  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  in  the  U.S.  knows  that  this 
charge  Is  patently  untrue— if  anything  the 
U.S.AEC  errs  with  an  overkill  of  public  doc- 
umentation. But  the  present  climate  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  such  that  any  charges  against 
establishments  or  big  commercial  interests 
are  accepted  without  question.  The  situation 
becomes  more  difficult  the  further  one  moves 
away  from  America  because  virtually  all  the 
substantive  questions  raised  by  the  critics  m 
other  countries  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
U.S.  nuclear  controversy  and  the  credibility 
rating  of  the  American  establishment  is, 
understandably,  even  lower  outside  the  coun- 
try. But  the  world  nuclear  community  has 
not  been  as  clever  as  the  opposition  move- 
ments In  learnmg  from  each  other.  Move- 
ments such  as  the  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  have 
shown  great  efficiency,  though  no  great  ac- 
curacy in  communicating  the  latest  point  of 
attack  in  the  U.S.  controversy  across  the  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  and  In  communicating  back 
to  the  U.S.,  with  further  exaggeration,  the 
public  reaction  to  these  attacks.  In  contrast, 
tlie  nuclear  establishments  In  other  countries 
have  been  slow  In  going  back  to  the  U.S. 
source  for  the  authoritative  rebuttal  of  the 
critics'  charges.  ThU  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
other  countries  should  rely  exclusively  on 
U.S.  answers — an  original  approach  Is  "very 
valuable— but  when  the  critics'  charges  are 
based  on  distorted  reported  of  minor  Inci- 
dents or  reputed  quotations  of  experts  taken 
out  of  context,  it  is  very  Important  to  go  bacls 
to  source  to  check  the  facts. 

Unfortunately  the  rebuttal  process  Is 
very  laborious  and  the  answers  do  not  al- 
ways lend  themselves  to  ease  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  public.  A  classic  example  is 
shown  In  the  photograph.  The  two  large 
folders  contain  a  point  by  point  rebuttal 
of  a  ten  page  press  release  put  out  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth  In  London  at  the  time 
of  the  debate  on  the  U.K.  choice  of  reactor 
system.  The  slightly  smaller  folder  Is  a  sim- 
ilar rebuttal  of  a  letter  by  Amory  Lovins — 
an  American  representative  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth  in  London  at  the  same  time— 
which  was  published  in  the  Sunday  Times. 
These  documents  demonstrate  one  of  the 
most  devastating  techniques  used  by  the  op- 
position movements,  namely  the  presenta- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  apparently  author- 
itative quotations.  The  small  team  at  West- 
Inghouse  In  Pittsburgh  who  were  respon- 
sible for  preparing  tliese  rebuttals,  and  who 
provide  a  similar  services  to  utilities  dealing 
with  public  hearings  In  the  U.S.,  find  It  nec- 
essary to  include  full  copies  of  all  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  so  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  taking  quotations  out  of  context. 
The  resulting  files  are  of  considerable  value 
in  advocacy  type  hearings  but  are  hardly 
suitable  for  publication  in  response  to  press 
releases  or  letters  to  newspapers. 

The  preparation  of  rebuttal  material  may 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  a  formidable  under- 
taking but  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Westlnghouse  team  claim  that  tlie  Job 
rapidly  becomes  one  of  routine  because  so 
many  of  the  quotations  and  charges  of  the 
critics  have  been  heard  time  and  time  again. 
Clearly  there  is  a  case  for  the  nticlear  com- 
munity, both  on  national  and  an  Interna- 
tional scale,  to  cc-ordlnate  these  activities. 
A  good  deal  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction  in  America  especially  by  tlie  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  but  so  far  efforts  In  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  been  rather  frag- 
mented. 
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THE  TAX  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNT 
BOONDOGGLE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  published  an 
article  on  the  tax  and  loan  accotmt 
ripoCf  of  the  American  taxpayers  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Tax  and  loan  accounts  are  noninterest- 
bearing  accounts  in  commercial  banks 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  keeps 
several  billion  dollars  worth  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  banks  have  free  use 
of  the  money,  enabing  them  to  earn 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  in- 
terest each  year — interest  that  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  past,  when  this  system  was 
challenged  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Hon.  Wright  Patman,  and 
the  GAO,  the  Treasury  contended  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  accounts 
exceeded  the  income  the  banks  derived 
from  them.  However,  a  long-overdue  2- 
year  Treasury  study  released  this  sum- 
mer showed  that  the  actual  expense  of 
maintaining  the  accounts  was  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  potential  Interest 
value  of  the  accounts.  As  the  Post  ar- 
ticle points  out,  the  interest  lost  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  accoimts 
will  amount  to  over  $400  million  in  this 
year  alone. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire banks  to  pay  interest  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  tax  and  loan 
accounts.  I  have  been  disappointed  that 
this  issue  hasn't  received  more  atten- 
tion since  tlien.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment promised  to  send  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  Congress  to  correct  the  tax  and 
loan  accoimt  situation,  but  as  yet  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
not  received  it. 

Unlike  most  of  the  money-saving  pro- 
posals being  debated  today,  reform  of 
the  tax  and  loan  account  system  seems 
to  be  relatively  noncontroverslal.  And  as 
the  Post  article  points  out,  the  interest 
lost  to  the  Federal  Government  in  one 
year  on  the  accounts  could  pay  for  a 
year's  operation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Maritime  Commission, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Secret  Service, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  17,  19741 
US.  Banks  $3.9  Billion,  Gets  No  Interest 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

The  federal  government  keeps  an  average 
of  $3.9  billion  of  taxpayer  money  In  non- 
Interest-paylng  accounts  at  commercial 
banks  here  and  throughout  the  country, 
loshig  $428  mUllon  In  potential  Interest  In- 
come each  year  or  more  than  $1  raiUlon  a 
day. 

The  Inteiest  lost  In  one  year  on  the  ac- 
counts, which  are  maintained  In  95  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  banks  for  the  collection  of 
U.S,  taxes  from  corporations,  could  pay  for 
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a  year's  operation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Federal  Conrununicatlons  Commis- 
sion, Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission, 
Maritime  Commission,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Secret  Senlce,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

To  the  banking  industry,  the  accounts 
represent  what  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D- 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Bankmg  and 
Currency  Committee,  calls  a  "bonanza." 
While  the  government  forfeits  Interest  on  the 
money  that  Is  put  into  the  accounts,  the 
banks  Invest  It,  adding  directly  to  their 
profits,  which  averaged  12  per  cent  oi"  revenue 
after  taxes  last  year. 

The  Treasury  Department  acknowledged 
last  summer  that  the  interest-free  accounts, 
known  as  tax  and  loan  accounts,  lose  money 
for  the  government.  Treasury  said  it  needed 
special  legislation  to  permit  It  to  invest  the 
money  to  earn  Income  for  taxpayers. 

Although  the  department  promised  to  pre- 
pare such  a  bill,  no  legislation  has  yet  been 
introduced  by  the  Ford  administration  In  the 
meantime,  the  government's  loss  of  mterest 
smce  the  announcement  was  made  has  ex- 
ceeded $150  million — enough  to  pay  for  about 
a  year's  operation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Sidney  Cox,  the 
Treasiu^'s  assistant  fiscal  secretary,  ac- 
knowledged that  bank  account  balances 
could  be  Invested  Immediately  without  the 
need  for  legislation  if  the  Treasury  had  the 
"coopei-atlon"  of  the  Federal  Re-serve  Board, 
which  operates  Federal  Reserve  banks  that 
supply  money  to  commercial  banks. 

"It  could  be  done;  it's  a  matter  of  the  Fed 
doing  it, "  said  Cox,  who  conducted  a  two- 
year  Treasury  study  of  the  interest-free 
accounts. 

A  Federal  Reserve  spokesman,  asked  for 
comment,  said  the  technique  proposed  by 
Treasvuy  for  lnve.stlng  the  money  was  not 
intended  for  that  piurpose. 

Interest-free  accounts  for  government  and 
other  funds  have  been  a  continuing  source  of 
controversy  in  recent  years.  The  Washington 
Post  has  dUclosed  that  balances  ranging 
from  $1  mUllon  to  $30  million  were  kept  at 
various  times  in  noninterest-beairlng  check- 
ing accounts  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
state  governments,  Washington's  Sibley  Hos- 
pital, and  Washington  Hospital  Center. 
Often,  ties  were  found  between  the  Institu- 
tions and  the  banks  where  the  money  was 
placed. 

Following  the  newspaper  stories  In  each 
case,  the  balances  were  reduced,  often  to 
a  point  close  to  zero,  a  practice  recommended 
by  financial  experts  and  followed  by  many 
corporations.  Typically,  these  companies  ar- 
range to  have  their  banks  transfer  Into  their 
checking  accounts  only  enough  money  to 
cover  the  checks  presented  for  payment  dur- 
ing the  day.  Any  excess  cash  is  Invested, 
often  overnight.  In  a  variety  of  government 
or  private  securities  or  loan  arrangements. 

Despite  the  size  of  non-lntprest-paytog  ac- 
counts disclosed  to  date,  they  are  dwarfed  by 
the  federal  government's  accounts  in  the  na- 
tion's banks,  which  receive  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  government's  total  annual  revenues. 

The  biggest  source  of  deposits  to  the  ac- 
counts Is  Individual  Income  tax  payments 
withheld  from  employee  paychecks.  These 
funds  must  be  deposited  by  private  com- 
panies In  the  government's  bank  accounts 
each  week.  A  company  presents  a  check  for 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  the  bank  teller, 
who  deposits  the  check  In  the  government's 
tax  and  loan  account  at  the  bank. 

How  much  money  a  particular  bank  holds 
depends  on  how  many  companies  In  Its  area 
choose  to  make  their  tax  deposits  at  that 
particular  bank.  To  attract  such  customers, 
banks  generally  offer  various  Inducements, 
such  as  guaranteed  loan  arrangements 
known  as  lies  of  credit. 
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Because  New  York  City  has  the  largest  con- 
centration of  CMnpanles  with  huge  payrolls, 
New  York  banks  hold  the  largest  interest-free 
government  accounts. 

To  the  government,  these  accounts  repre- 
sent a  speedy  and  efficient  way  of  collecting 
tax  money  without  disrupting  the  money 
flow.  If  companies  mailed  their  checks  to  the 
US.  Treasury,  the  payment  of  bullous  of 
dollars  to  the  government  would  be  delayed 
while  the  checks  were  In  the  mall  and  being 
processed. 

Banks  do  not  charge  for  maintaining  these 
accounts  or  accepting  deposits  to  them.  In- 
stead, they  are  able  to  Invest  all  but  8  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent  of  the  money  held  In 
them.  Under  Federal  Reserve  Requirements, 
the  remaining  balances  must  be  kept  in 
currency. 

In  the  past,  Treastu^  has  insisted  that 
banks'  expenses  for  malntalng  the  accounts 
exceed  the  Income  they  derive  from  them. 

This  assertion  repeatedly  was  questioned 
by  Rep.  Patman  and  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  audit  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Last  summer,  the  Treasury  concluded 
that  using  the  banks'  own  estimates  of  their 
costs,  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  the 
accounts  represented  about  5  i>er  cent  of  the 
potential  interest  Income  the  government 
loses  on  the  accounts.  The  standard  used  to 
measure  the  lost  Interest  was  a  relatively  low 
5.5  per  cent. 

Treasury  noted  that  some  additional  ex- 
pense could  be  charged  to  the  accounts  if  the 
government  felt  they  should  be  reimbursed 
for  Issuing  and  redeeming  savings  bonds. 

The  banks'  estimates  of  their  expenses  for 
handling  the  Interest-free  accounts  ranged 
from  I'i  cents  to  $3.10  for  each  deposit  ac- 
cepted. The  Treasury  used  52  cents  per  de- 
posit, an  average  figure,  for  computing  total 
expenses  incurred  by  the  banks. 

However,  Washington  banks  charge  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  5  cents 
per  transaction  for  performing  what  the 
city's  two  largest  banks,  Rlggs  National  Bank 
and  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  acknowl- 
edge is  essentially  the  same  service — accept- 
ing customers'  monthly  telephone  bill  pay- 
ments. 

The  Treasury  announced  when  It  reported 
its  conclusions  last  summer  that  It  would 
immediately  reduce  the  balances  In  the  non- 
interest-paying  accounts  while  it  worked  on 
legislation  to  permit  investment  of  the 
money. 

Despite  some  reductions  this  year,  the 
balances  averaged  $3.9  bUlion  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year.  Based  on  the  yard- 
stick used  by  the  GAO,  the  rate  paid  for 
loans  by  banks  from  other  banks  (the  federal 
funds  rate),  the  lois  of  Interest  amounts  to 
$428  million  a  year. 

The  latest  balances,  down  from  more  than 
$5  billion  In  previous  years,  would  be  enough 
to  pay  off  the  entire  federal  deficit  Incurred 
In  the  last  fiscal  year.  To  close  that  gap  be- 
tween tax  revenue  and  federal  expenditures, 
the  government  Instead  had  to  borrow  more 
than  $3  blUlon  from  the  public,  paymg  Inter- 
est of  about  about  8  per  cent  to  obtain  the 
money. 

Those  reductions  that  have  been  made 
thus  far  have  drawn  complaints  from  bank- 
ers, accordmg  to  one  Treasury  official  who 
iisked  not  to  be  named.  "They  think  it's  their 
money,"  he  said.  "They  come  on  very  hard 
and  say  it's  terrible." 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  chief  banking  industry  lobby, 
said  banks  have  no  objection  to  investment 
of  the  government's  money.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing it  in  the  noninterest-paylng  accounts, 
but  they  expect  to  be  paid  a  "going  commer- 
cial rate  "  for  maintaining  the  accounts. 

According  to  Cox,  Treasury  Is  barred   by 
Federal  Reserve  regulations  or  lack  of  statu- 
tory authority  from  investing  the  funds  in 
savings  accounts  or  securities. 
Cox  said  the  same  end  could  be  achieved 
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without  new  legislntion  or  changing  regula-  to  loan  up  to.  sav,  $1  million  whenever  the  „i«      «  „    x^ 

tions  by  telling  the  banlcs  that  the  govern-  corporation  asks  for  It    In  return  for  that  ^,    '    ^^.  ^°"    '"^^^^    *^«    measure    was 

meat  funds  would  be  withdrawn  each  day  service,   the   bank  wanu  the  comoanv   to  cleared  for  the  White  House  on  October  7 

unless  they  return  them  each  night  to  the  leave,  say,  $100,000  in  compensating  balances  ^^  »  ^0*^  of  349  to  2  on  the  conference 

local  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  obtain  from  at  that   bank.   If   a   loan   is   actually  taken  report. 

sl?ne  amou^?Th7SilnVbanks^^X'n\^^  fV,'  """'°'J'  "^^^  ^""*  »"°*^«'  ^'^-"^  "^^"«  »^^^^sed  himself  to  "open  gov- 
rXe^rrLnfc'^f^S^dSnt  wnSow  '-^'arrwifire  Ihrtl'^acoo':" '^^^  .  ernment,"  it  is  inconceivable  that%he 
loans,  but  for  different  purpo«es  The  $28  qm 'rveraee  annual  baanT'fro::;  f^^^"^^^^  """"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  12471. 
In  this  way.  Cox  said,  blanks  would  pay  your  fax  ^yment  L  consldereS^rt  of  Th"  ^^f  T'^T'  °'  more  than  3  years  of  con- 
interest  to  the  government  on  the  funds  In  compensating  balance  youTe  keenlne  at  the  Passional  investigations,  reports,  legis- 
the  accounts.  In  addition.  Cox  said,  the  bank  In  return  for  the  line  of  credit  If  the  ^^"^^  dehberations,  and  thoughtful  con- 
monetary  system  would  not  be  disrupted  be-  company    doe.snt    get    the    credit    for    the  sideration  by  Members  of  both  parties 

c^LrctalTa'^nYsThat  wouid^l^^'t^v^iv'id^  ff'"^'  "  '"*^  ^^^«^«  ''""^^  *^"*  ^'^^  «'  ^'^°  ''''^  ^^'•^"^^^  unanimous  in  theS 
roTS'^.ouTd'L^'a^b'oork'^lpi^gl^^^^^^^^^^^  llirnTleT  '°  '^^P  "^  '"'""^^'  *^  ''''  support  for  the  legislation, 
tion  that  would,  in  effect,  convert  the  ac-  "in  our  case  well  «.nrt  t>,»  t„v  ,.  ,  ,  '•  SP^^^^er,  we  are  urging  our  col- 
counts  to  interest-bearing  investments.  wherever  you  can  iet  the  Lett  hL^flA"?^'  '^''^"^^  ^  ^^^  "°^«  ^O  join  with  us  in 
cox  said  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Them  We'H  wire  th^em  up  to  Boston  or  New  voting  to  override  this  unfortunate  and 
r^ntc  «f "^^"^  ^°""**  on  grounds  the  ac-  york  (banks  that  also  have  accounte  from  '»:advised  veto.  In  that  effort  we  are 
counts  are  Treasury  operations."  me  same  company) .  depending  on  how  often  ^'"8  supported  by  newspapers  from  all 
WHERE  CASH  IS  the   Treasury   withdraws  money   from   that  Paits  of  the  country  and  all  shades  of 

Following  Is  a  listing  of  federal  UUerest-  particular  bank  in  that  area.  It  depends  on  opinion.  A  representative  sample  of  such 
free  accounts  at  Washington  banks  as  com-  whatever  the  government  is  doing.  articles  and  editorials  urging  the  over- 
piled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  of  last  ,  "Every  six   months  or  so,   the  bank   will  riding   of   the   veto   of   thp   fi-pprinm    nf 
^^"<^^^-  **"y  "P  y°»''  average  balances.  If  you  have  a  information    bill    nrp    inMnHin    o?    ♦.,- 
XT  *,       .  „     ^  shortfall— meaning  your  balances  were  too  ""."'mauon    Dill    are    included    at    this 

Rlggs  National  Bank $4,  586, 951  low-you  d  better  buy  an  lnterest-*ree  J^.  PO>»t  m  the  Record: 

NfZn^^^^^XtV''f3°-;,-     *'  ^°* •  ^^  ^'^'^''t^  °f  ''^PO^'t  *""»»  that  bank.  If  youle         '^'•«"»  "le  New  York  Times,  Oct.  17.  1974 ) 

InXn                                                   1    «•,  r.7-,  °^^'"   ^^"^  "™°""*   required,   they   don't   say                        More  Open  Government 

National  B^nko'f'wa'shin'gto'n:::         958,578  SeMavor^s  iZf"*  ^''"■'■''  "^  "'''^  ^"^  ""*^         "^'^^    ^'■'*^'*°'"    °^    Information    Act    was 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  DC 813, 122  •Banw  can  rto  vm,  «  i^t  r.f  <•..         .,.  P*^''  ^^  Congress  in  1966  on  the  assump- 

Industrlal  Bank  of  Washington..         806  220  call   uHo-a^id  so  and  ^?  ,^n  Ja''  ^*" ^^  ^'^  "'"  ^^*  P"*'"'^  «^°">^  ^'"''^  ""'^^^  'iK^' 

McLachlen  National  Bank.! 790  146  ment "^Can  vmi  nnt  in  t,^  ^^^h  *      *PPO»»'.-  of  access  to  Information  about  the  workings 

First  National  Bank  of  wash....         685  255  If  vou  k^n  beVu^nil/tn  v^,^r^^    u    '''' "^ '  °5    *^    Government.    The    act   hasn't    func- 

National  savings  &  Trust  Co 636  925  tL  vears   uran^ln,nr«nn/^,...   «     v  °'''''"  "°"'''*  particularly  well  since   it  went  Into 

District    of    Columbia    National  extrJmelv  nolerfuf"              ^     ^^     ''"'"  ""  *"*'=*  "^''"""^  °^  **^«  ^«^«^«1  Oovernmenfs 

Bank 466,688  To^^e  sTre  thP  h„„v     H«    •.        .  ""*    °^    *    ^"'"^y    °'    obstructionist    tactics 

Security  National  Bank 433  265  than  th^r  f^^r  thl^!  «f  h»,o.f       '  ^^'  ""T  '^''^'^^  ^'■°™  ^"'"^^'^K  those  seeking  Informa- 

Madlson  National  Bank 409  756  call  the  b^nk  each  dLt„^^^^^^^         companies  tion  UUo  long  and  costly  litigation  to  plain 

Public  National  Bank                              S-J?  809  ^""'^  °»"'^  ^«ch  day  to  find  out  how  much  old  bureaucratic  foot-dragging. 

United  National  Bank  oYw^s-hi::           se.'oM  ^nl!l    or''^^^,^.nt\^°u.^  T  ^""""^f  ""'■         ^""^''"^  '^'^^  "°^  passed  and  sent  to  the 

Bank  of  Vlrglnla-Loudon                      30  937  ^rt  slid      P"^'"^"'  **"""t  ^^'^  '*"J''  "^«^  "''-  White  House  a  number  of  amendments  de- 

American  Indian  National  Bank.               '652  if  tV,P  r„mn<.„v  rt.,,iir<„  »u              v,       ,      .  signed  to  make  the  law  work  more  ettective- 

_  „      ,        ,  K  ,            company  during  the  year  has  kept  ly,  including  a  provision  that  would  subject 

Following   is  a   nationwide   listing   of   the  balances  larger  than  required,  It  will  transfer  to   Judicial   review   decisions   on   the   classi 

10  largest  government  Uitercst-free  accounts  •"to    the    checking    account    only    enough  fication  of  liifoimatlon.  Other  amendments 

held  by  banks  as  of  February.  1927,  In  mil-  ^}°»^y  to  cover  the  checks  presented,  leaving  would    open    up    noncriminal    investlEatorv 

lions  Of  dollars:                                 ^  f,!,    %f  balance  at  close  to  zero,  the  expert  files  for  the  first  time  and  would  award  at- 

Chase  Manhattan  BPnk..               ^           $177  3  !^  !^;.    "'fri'"*''     J'^    *i*'V^^'■  '"*"  **"*  "'''  ^^""-"'^V's  fees  to  successful  public  litigants. 

Bank  of  America.....           '—  ^^^  ^0"»J  only  enough  funds  to  keep  the  bal-         The  Department  of  Justice  Is  reported  to 

First  National  Citv  Bank:.""""""  1395  checks  hivlh„.^'^or'*""-f°"    '*'**    *"*""    *^*  have  recommended  that  President  ^rd  veto 

security  Pacific  National  Banki:::::  \w9  "It^  a^art '^the  «^rt  ,a.d   -Tf    t„    .  ''''"  legislation.  The  President  himself  has 

Chemical    Bank,    N.Y 102  5  of  hLiOv  ^^r.h.c!^.^.*^'^               "  ^  ^''^  *''P*  "PO'-tedly  expressed  reservations  about  the 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co".:'"  87  2  ?L^  fs  4lnT  utd  hv iT^f''  management  bill  on  national  security  grounds. 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  752  3*'" -*'*'"S  I'sedbj  most  large  companies  Mr.    Fords     concern    appears    misplaced 
Bankers  Trust  CO..  NY           "  ?f  g  Sid  „f  .^!.     '^  *r^°i'*V°'>.  """^    ^""^  Contjress,    in    developing    the    new    amend- 
First  National  Bank  of  Ch'ica^o 48  7  "-^A.  ll,        "V^^**  f^^J'.n'*''"^  advertise  It.  ments.  made  an  extraordinary  legislative  ef- 

Mellon  National  Bank  I-  Trmf Co: " " "       66'  7     corirations^rt^TdduS  'ut  ""^l  '^°"'^      '"''  *°  ''""*""  ''''  P"''"<='^  ''^'''  'o  Informa- 
corporations    get    additional    benefits    from     tion  with  the  Governments  need  to  protect 

Pedkral  BANKING  PATTEHN  BENEFIT.  FIRMS  tax^vef .honid"  ^Tt^.t  ^^h"^'""'*  "'"^  "'''  "^  legitimate  secrets.  Unless  the  President 

(Bv  Rnn«M  vlcilT  InJ'^tfThl^              *•"  ^  'i^*'  Treastirys  fault,  feels  that  the  Federal  judiciary  is  insensltl»e 

(By  Ronald  Kessler)  and  If  the  Treasury  is  going  to  allow  it.  you  to  national  securitv  or  is  incapable  of  han- 

The  way  I  look  at  It  Is,  a  tax  payment  ?*"  *  bl&me  the  companies  for  taking  advan-  dling  such  Issues  appropriately   he  can  have 

has  to  be  made  on  a  certain  date.  The  gov-     tageoflt.       no  justifiable  fears  about  the  laws  adequacy 

ernment  doesn't  draw  the  money  out  for  so  •  to  protect  legitimate  national  secrets 
many  days.  So  why  shouldn't  the  funds  be                                                                                                 The  ability  to  preserve  free  and  responsive 

placed  where  they  can  benefit  the  company?  CONGRESS    URGED    TO    OVERRIDE  government  depends  In  large  measure  on  the 

^ou  re  able  to  generate  big  dollars  on  a  lit-  VETO  OF  H.R.  12471    FREEDOM  OF  Preservation    of    open    government    to    the 

tie  check  you're  sending  to  Uncle  Sam."  INFORMATION         ACT         AMFND-  ei^eatest  possible   degree.   That   is  the  prin- 

A  financial  expert  familiar  with  the  inner  MENTS I  '  '"'P'*  ^^^^  animated  the  Congress  In  passing 

workings  of  one  of   the   Washington   area's  the  amendments.  It  Is  the  motivation  that 

major  corporations  was  explaining  how  his  sliould  lead  the  President  to  sign  them  Into 

?ed^a?\TxTymeVits^"n^"t^L*'^goee*r^mln"^^  "0^.  WILLIAM  S.   MOORHEAD  '^--                             __ 

interest-free  accounts  at  particular  banks  of  pennstlvania  ,„          ,,      „,    .  .      . 

The  name  of   the   gam^   Is  knowing   how  IN  THE  HOUES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  '^■•"'"   "'"^   Washington   Post.   Oct.   5.    1974) 

long  the  government  will  take  to  withdraw  n/r      ^  Amending  the  Information  Act 

Us  money.  Here's  how  It  works:  Monday,  November  18.  1974  For  .several  years  now,  the  public  and  the 

"Let's  say  you  put  a  $2.6  million  tax  pay-  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  Mr  P""^^"  '^'*^*'  '^"'*  '^^  "^*""  «"sposal  an  in.stru- 
ment  in  a  bank's  government  account.''  the  Speaker  newspapers  from  all  narK  nf  '"^'"^  *°  P""'^  unwarranted  secrets  out  of 
expert  said.  "Let's  say  It  stavs  in  the  account  f hJ  TT.,u«i  cfoi  i!  u  '»''  .P^\''S  Of  government  agencies,  but  it  Is  so  cumber- 
four  days  before  the  governmenTdraws  it  ort  K  ?  ^'""^^^  ^""''^  ^^'^  editoiiahz.  some  that  It  Is  little  used.  Only  a  handful 
That  means  that  on  an  annual  basis  voure  ^"^  about  President  Ford's  sui-piising  of  cases  has  been  brought  by  the  news  media 
adding  to  the  bank's  balances  by  $28  000  and  ^^*°  °"  October  17  of  the  Freedom  of  ""''^''  "»«  tVeeOom  of  information  Act,  and 
most  of  the  monev  can  be  invested  bv  the  Information  Act  amendments  contained  "''""*  ^°"^  '"*"y  months  to  resolve, 
bank  untu  It  Is  withdrawn.  The  banks  want  i"  H.R.  12471.  This  bipaiti.san  measure  „/;*  ^''"^"'^  ^as  brightened  the  future 
that  money,  so  what  do  they  do  to  get  It?  v.as  passed  by  the  House  lasV  March  by  f  ..hCm  "'  '"government,  and  President 

a  line  of  credit.  That  means  the  Nuik  agrees     proved  by  the  Senate  by  a  64  to  17  mar-     both  the  House  r.nd  the  Se-mte.  a  series  of 
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amendments  has  been  proposed  for  the  old 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  should 
make  it  much  easier  for  citizens  and  Journal- 
ists to  learn  what  the  government  Is  doing  In 
tliclr  behalf.  The  bill  has  emerged  fron*  con- 
ference In  good  shape.  It  has  already  been 
given  final  approval  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  Is  expected  to  do  the  same  next  week. 
Tlieu  It  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Ford — and  there 
the  outcome  Is  not  as  certain. 

The  Justice  Department  has  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  new  regulations  would  make 
FBI  files  vulnerable  to  search  by  the  public 
and  the  press.  Indeed,  the  act  does  require 
the  disclosure  of  certain  types  of  Investiga- 
tive Information,  but  It  safeguards  that  In- 
volving current  prosecutions.  Nevertheless 
the  Justice  Department  has  continued  to 
object  and  has  from  time  to  time  advocated 
a  presidential  veto.  But  we  suspect  that  the 
valid  Interests  of  the  FBI  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  courts  when  those  interests 
are  In  need  of  defending.  And  In  the  mean- 
time the  value  of  the  legislation  Is  so  great 
It  would  be  a  pity  If  the  President  chose  to 
veto  It  on  these  grounds. 

The  new  amendments  would  require  agen- 
cies to  keep  an  Index  of  the  documents  they 
generate  so  that  citizens  for  the  first  time 
would  have  some  orderly  way  of  keeping 
track  of  what  government  agencies  are  doing. 
They  would  shorten  to  30  days  the  amount 
of  time  In  which  an  agency  would  have  to 
respond  to  a  suit  claiming  that  valid  Infor- 
mation had  been  denied.  If  a  citizen  were  to 
sustain  his  claim  In  court,  the  agency  might 
be  required  to  pay  his  legal  fees.  Agency  offi- 
cials who  withheld  Information  the  court 
believed  they  should  have  provided  could  be 
required  to  answer  for  their  actions  before 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  conform  to  strict 
guidelines  in  handling  requests  for  Infor- 
mation, and  they  would  have  to  report  to 
Congress  once  a  year  on  their  performance. 

Even  with  tlie  possibility  of  a  presidential 
veto — remote  though  we  hope  It  Is — there 
may  well  be  sufficient  votes  to  override,  be- 
cause the  original  bill  pa.ssed  both  houses 
by  large  margins. 

The  remaining  imponderables  concern  the 
various  news  media  themselves.  In  tlife  past, 
the  scant  use  of  the  act  by  the  press  could 
conveniently  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of 
work  and  frustration  that  went  Into  trying 
to  make  use  of  It.  The  frustration  was  not 
just  at  the  hand  of  the  agencies,  but  also 
at  that  of  the  courts,  which  often  showed 
leas  enthusiasm  than  they  should  have  for 
cases  Involving  the  information  law. 

Now  that  Congress  has  expressed  its  clear 
intent  that  adjudication  under  the  act 
should  be  speedy.  It  can  be  hoped  that.  If 
the  legislation  becomes  law,  the  courts  will 
act  within  that  spirit.  All  of  this  should 
make  Jcumalists  more  aggressive  about  using 
this  improved  Instrument.  Even  under  the 
old  law,  the  act  proved  useful  to  those  with 
the  perseverance  to  keep  pushing.  That  Is 
how  Carl  Stern  of  NBC  News  was  able  to  dis- 
cover from  the  FBI  that  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  took  It  upon  himself  to  mandate  the 
unconstitutional  harassment  of  political  dis- 
senters. Learning  how  government  business 
la  done  is  the  business  of  the  media,  and 
this  new  measure  could  help.  If  It  is  1) 
signed  into  law  and  2)  used. 

[Piom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 

Oct.  13.  1974) 

Ford's  Wrong;  Moorhead's  Right 

On  the  same  day  that  President  Ford 
demonstrated  a  commendable  desire  for  open 
discussion  of  national  Issues  by  testifying 
voluntarily  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, he  turned  around  and  vetoed  legislation 
designed  to  improve  public  access  to  govern- 
ment-held Information. 

The  President  rejected  House  Resolution 
12471,    which    included    a   series   of   amend- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ments  strengthening  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  of  1966.  His  action  drew  a 
prompt  and  justified  rebuke  from  Pittsburgh 
Rep.  V.niliam  S.  Moorhead  who.  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee,  played 
.1  leading  role  In  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Moorhead  rightly  sees  the  veto  as  an- 
other victory  for  bureaucrats  over  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  Information  concerning  govern- 
mental activities.  Virtually  every  govern- 
ment department  and  agency,  Including  the 
Justice  Department,  opposed  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  resolution 
apparently  centered  around  an  amendment 
that  would  have  subjected  to  judicial  review 
decisions  on  the  classification  of  Informa- 
tion. 

That  amendment  would  have  permitted  a 
petitioner  to  ask  a  federal  judge  to  review 
privately  classified  Information  being  sought 
and  rule  on  whether  the  Information  should 
be  classified  and  withheld  or  should  be  made 
public.  Federal  judges  already  have  such  a 
right  In  criminal  cases. 

The  bureaucrats  persuaded  the  President 
that  this  and  other  amendments  would  Jeop- 
ardize Information  classified  as  secret  for 
foreign  policy  or  national  security  reasons. 
But  surely  federal  judges  could  be  relied 
upon  to  exercise  discretion  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Moorhead  and  his  colleagues  shouldn't 
take  the  veto  lying  down.  They  should  try 
to  override  it  and,  falling  that,  they  should 
hold  the  President  to  his  promise  to  submit 
.soon  his  own  proposal  to  strengthen  the  law. 
We  believe  that  this  President  can  be  per- 
suaded yet  to  put  the  public's  Interest  ahead 
of  that  of  overly-secretive  bureaucrats. 


IFrom  the  Miami  Herald,  Oct.  29,  1974) 
To  Let  the  Sunshine  Out 

In  a  joke  making  the  rounds  a  few  years 
back,  a  plcketer  at  the  White  House  waves  a 
sign  reading  "The  President  Is  a  Fool"  and 
is  promptly  arrested  for  revealing  top  secret 
information. 

The  anecdote  makes  a  point.  Although 
governmental  secrecy  has  some  legitimate 
uses,  it  is  as  often  the  refuge  of  fools  and 
Rcovindrels  who  cover  up  their  indiscretions 
by  denying  the  public  access  to  vital  infor- 
mation. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  In  Florida 
a  tough  law  to  bring  about  "government  in 
the  sunshine"  Is  a  model  for  other  states. 

At  the  federal  level,  Florida's  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles,  the  citizen  lobby  Common  Cause  and 
several  prominent  persons  in  government  and 
the  media  have  been  pushing  for  a  national 
version  of  the  "sunshine  law"  with  a  few 
changes  to  take  Into  account  military  se- 
crecy and  foreign  afi'alrs  that  are  not  a  prob- 
lem at  the  state  level. 

After  months  of  work,  congressmen 
thought  they  had  hammered  out  an  accept- 
able compromise  to  guarantee  public  access 
to  pubUc  records  and  the  public's  business. 

The  measure,  watered  down  somewhat  to 
meet  President  Ford's  stated  objections, 
passed  the  House  383-8  and  the  Senate  64-17. 
The  chief  author  of  the  compromise.  Rep. 
William  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  noted 
that  the  bill  would  "provide  the  openness  in 
government  that  President  Ford  has  promised 
us"  and  predicted  It  would  be  signed  into 
law. 

But  Gerald  Ford  had  a  secret.  He  vetoed 
the  compromise  measure  in  an  11 1 -advised 
action  that  Washington  observers  blamed  on 
the  President's  listening  to  the  Pentagon's 
views  on  secrecy. 

Mr.  Ford's  stated  reasons  for  his  veto  were 
totally  unconvincing.  We  trust  that  when 
Congress  returns  following  Its  election  re- 
cess. It  will  act  promptly  to  enact  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  to  start  letting  a 
little  sunshine  Illuminate  the  activities  of 
the  federal  government. 
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HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  at  the  Naturalization  Day 
ceremonies  at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Gerhard 
Ruetz,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Because  I  feel  tliat  Mr. 
Ruetz'  speech  is  of  interest  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  I  insert  the  text  of 
his  talk  in  today's  Record. 
Refections 

Seven  years  ago  in  this  very  courtroom,  my 
petition  for  American  Citizenship  was 
granted  by  this  judicial  branch  of  the  United 
States  government.  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now, 
deeply  honored,  and  a  little  nervous  to  stale 
my  reasons  and  beliefs  why  I  wished  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  this  country. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  Better  to 
remain  silent  and  be  thought  a  fool — than  to 
speak  out — and  remove  all  doubt!  Well.  I 
hope  this  will  not  apply  to  me.  Tou  see,  I 
am  a  self-taught  linguist  and  my  struggle 
with  the  language,  after  so  many  years.  Is 
still,  sometimes,  evident.  If  that  occurs,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  found  there  Is 
little  one  can  do,  when  the  mind  thinks  one 
way,  but  the  mouth  express  It  totally 
different. 

In  a  few  months  we  wlU  be  celebrating  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  events  in  human 
history.  I  am  speaking  of  the  200  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  our  nation.  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  not  just  having  a  birthday.  Oh  no, 
much  more  than  that:  We  will  be  celebrating 
an  event  which  realized  the  deep  and  basic 
need  of  mankind  to  be  free.  This  need  has 
been  eminent  since  man's  existence  upon  the 
earth.  Open  up  any  history  book,  in  any 
country,  a:id  you  will  find  accounts  of  man's 
quest  for  freedom.  Open  the  Holy  Bible  and 
you  will  read  the  same.  Almost  every  day  we 
are  witnesses  through  the  medium  of  radio, 
television,  and  the  printed  press  of  acts  In- 
volving independence  concerning  some  indi- 
vidual. The  drama  of  man's  search  for 
freedom  is  tmending,  it  cannot  be  erased, 
because  God  implanted  In  us  the  spirit  of 
freedom. 

Perhaps  it  would  do  us  good  to  reflect  dur- 
ing our  bl-ceutennial  celebration  on  the 
short,  but  glorious  history  of  our  country.  To 
find  meaning  and  strength  In  the  efforts  of 
individuals,  people  like  you  and  me,  who 
established  ideologies  and  defended  them 
with  their  lives,  so  that  government  of.  for 
and  by  the  people  should  never  vanish  from 
this  earth. 

No  one  gave  this  country  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive, based  simply  on  those  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  I  wonder,  if  we  here 
all  realize  that  we  are  actually  standing  in 
the  cradle  of  independence?  Theodore  Roos- 
evelt In  the  first  volume  of  his  series:  "The 
Winning  of  the  West"  described  the  forming 
of  the  "Watauga  Association"  In  1772  as  "the 
first  men  of  American  birth  to  establish  a 
free  and  Independent  community  on  this 
continent."  On  July  6,  1776,  only  one  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, (and  we  could  remember  here 
that  Instant  communication  was  not  avail- 
able at  that  time,  and  it  took  probably  weeks 
before  that  news  from  Philadelphia  spread 
to  the  frontier)  the  citizens  of  Washington 
District  presented  a  petition  to  the  Provincial 
Council  of  North  Carolina,  stating: — "You 
may  annex  us  to  your  province  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  enable  us  to  share  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty." 

We  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  here, 
iii  this  area,  the  seeds  of  independence  were 
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sown!  The  yean  that  followed  were  years  of 
amazing  achievements,  a  period  of  starting 
Inventions  and  unbounded  creative  energy, 
all  out  growtb  of  that  one  element — the  con- 
cept of  being  free — and  we  all  agree  that  a 
people  can  develop  best  under  such  an  en- 
\  ironment.  Tbe  keystone  was  progress  and 
man's  borijzons  seaiued  UinlUess.  But  now, 
even  as  we  Americans  look  to  the  stars  for 
"new  frontiers",  ve  reflect  upon  oxir  nation's 
heritage  as  embodied  in  tbe  Constitution. 

Because  tlie  Constitution  U  sUU  tbe  rock 
upon  wkich  tbe  Xtinid&iu£ntal  phllosoph/  of 
freedom,  the  right  of  tbe  Individual,  and  the 
dignity  of  man,  are  based.  We  have  ample 
proof  of  that  in  cmr  recent  history,  where 
men  misused ,  abused,  and  mostly  misunder- 
stood the  precepts  at  our  Constitution.  Uen 
may  fall  and  hAve.  but  yet.  tbe  Institution 
stands  and  it  will,  as  loa%  as  we  all  take  a 
personal  Interest  and  effort  In  It. 

The  preservation  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  Is  assured  to  \xa  through 
means  of  self-government.  But  we  must 
clearly  understand  that  we  not  only  Inherit 
privileges  with  self-government,  but  also 
duties.  Every  citizen  must  exercise  those 
duties.  Without  that,  we.  Indeed,  shall  not 
survive.  And  herein  lies  a  most  important 
service,  that  a  naturalized  citizen  can  per- 
form. Through  our  own  experiences  and 
knowledge  we  must  admonish  time  and  time 
again  to  young  and  old  alike,  but  especially 
to  the  youth,  "that  we  must  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  enemy  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty."  The 
youth  of  America  Is  our  strength  and  our 
future.  Education  in  the  strongest  weapon 
of  independence.  I,  myself,  was  raised  during 
a  time,  when  the  Educational  process  was 
used  for  propaganda  to  Indoctrinate  the 
young  and  terrori.-:e  .he  old.  We  as  natural- 


ized citizens  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to 
it.  that  such  happenings  shall  make  us  free. 
The  leaders  of  tomorrow  must  be  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  Constitution  and  Its  preservation 
as  were  the  leaders  of  yesterday. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago.  there  lived  a 
man  during  troubled  times,  who  understood 
and  was  able  to  visualize  this  nation  and  its 
true  enemy.  Here  are  the  words  of  President 
Lincoln:  "This  government  must  be  pre- 
served in  spite  of  the  acts  of  any  man  or  set 
of  men.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  presented  a 
government  of  so  much  liberty  and  equality. 
To  the  humblest  and  poorest  among  us  are 
held  the  highest  privileges  and  positions. 
What  constitutes  the  defense  of  our  liberty 
and  independence?  It  is  not  the  frowning 
batUeooentB — or  bristling  seacoast,  our  army 
and  navy!  These  are  not  our  reliance  against 
tyTAunyl  Our  reliance  is  in  the  Love  of 
Liberty — whieh  God  has  planted  in  us.  Our 
defense  Is  In  tlie  spirit  which  praised  liberty 
as  the  heritage  of  ail  men,  in  all  lands, 
everywhere." 

Destroy  this  spirit,  and  you  have  planted 
tiie  seeds  of  despotism  at  your  own  doors. 
At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach 
of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify 
acain&t  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic 
giant  to  st^  across  the  ocean  and  crush  us 
at  a  blow?  Never — All  the  armies  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa  combined  oould  not  by  force, 
Lake  a  drink  from  tbe  Ohio,  or  make  a  track 
on  the  Blue  Ridge. 

At  wliat  point,  Uien,  Is  the  approach  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer — if  It  ever 
reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  from  among  us. 
It  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction 
be  our  lot,  we,  ourselves,  must  be  its  author 
and  finisher — as  a  nation  of  free  men  we 
must  live  through  all  time — or  die  by  suicide. 
Surely  God  would  not  have  created  such  a 
being  as  man — with  ability  to  gf^fiP  the  in- 


finite— to  exist  only  for  a  day.  No,  no  man 
was  made  for  immortality. 

Many  years  later,  when  the  United  States 
was  developing  into  world-leadership  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  defined  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's thoughts  in  his  Inaugtiral  address: 
"Now  the  trumpet  siunmons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need — not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
battled we  are,  but  a  call  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  long  twilight  struggle  year  in  and 
year  out,  "rejoicing  in  hope  patient  in  tribu- 
lation," a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemy  of  man — tyranny,  poverty,  disease 
and  war  Itself— the  energy,  the  faith,  the 
devotion  which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor 
will  light  our  country  and  an  Who  serv-e  it — 
and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light 
the  world.  And  so  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  My  fellow 
citizens  of  the  world:  Ask  not  what  America 
will  do  for  you.  but  what  together  we  can 
do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  a  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizen  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  here  the 
same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sacrifice 
which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good  conscience 
OTir  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love,  asking  his  blessing  and  his 
help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's 
work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

Tliese  are  not  empty  phrases,  these  are 
precepts  to  live  by.  I  believe  In  them!  This 
country  and  Its  people  have  been  good  to  me. 
I  am  a  part  of  It  now.  I  have  tried  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  Justify  the  trust  that 
was  placed  in  me.  Which  is  only  my  reason- 
able service.  It  shooild  be  expected  of  us.  I 
hope  each  of  you  will  find  the  total  happiness 
and  contentment  that  I  was  fortunate  to 
find. 
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Tlxe  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Harry  G.  BalUiis,  Fairlington 
United  Methodist  Church.  Alexandfla, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  pi-ayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  hearts  aie  grateful 
for  Your  bounty  and  goodness  to  each  of 
us  and  for  this  great  Nation  of  wliich  we 
are  a  part.  We  ask  Your  blessing  upon 
all  who  are  here  and  those  near  and  dear 
to  us  •wherever  they  may  be. 

Grant  tis  the  ply^slcal  strength,  Intel- 
lectual Insight,  and  moral  stamina  to 
fulfill  the  ixiles  to  which  we  have  been 
called. 

Help  us  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
selfishness  and  pettiness. 

Confirm  us  in  our  commitment  to 
bi-otherhood  and  justice. 

Keep  OS  sensitive  to  human  need  and 
help  us  so  to  use  our  privilege  and  aflhi- 
ence  that  human  misery  and  suffering 
will  be  alleviated  wherever  thev  may 
exist. 

In  Your  name's  sake  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
tiiat  Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Hart  were  ap- 
pointed as  additional  conferees  on 
S.  356.  proposing  standards  for  written 
consumer  product  warranties  against 
defects  or  malfimctioiis. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  e.\- 
amined  the  Joiu-nal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  1975 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  r  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1975.  and  for  other  purpose-3. 

Mr.  McEWEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APACHE  BELLES  AND  BAND  FROM 
TYLER,  TEX. 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  attended  or  watched  Sundaj  "s  pro- 
fessional football  game  between  tbe 
Washington  Redskins  and  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  got  more  than  Just  an  exciting 
game. 

They  were  treated  to  an  outstanding 
half  time  show  by  the  Intei-nationally 
famous  Apache  Belles  and  Apache  Band 
fitjm  Tyler  Junior  College  in  Tyler,  Tex. 
I  have  the  great  honor  of  representing 
the  city  of  Tyler  and  this  fine  college. 

The  city,  the  institution,  and  the  State 
of  Texas  could  not  have  better  ambassa- 
dors of  good  will  than  the  125  members 
of  the  Apache  Belles  and  Band.  Thej' 
liave  been  peiforming  from  coast  to  coast 
and  beyond  with  the  same  crowd -pleasing 
precision  and  showmanship  for  27  years. 

They  give  their  audiences  plenty  ol 
variety  in  both  costumes  and  dance  rou- 
tines, but  theii'  famous  trademarks  arc 
still  a  precision  high  kick  and  traditional 
gold  and  white  costumes  with  cowboy 
liats  and  boots. 

The  Apache  Belles  perform  witli 
beauty,  charm,  poise,  and  a  smile  as  big 
as  all  outdooi-s.  and  they  do  it  to  the 
sounds  of  the  talented  and  hard-work- 
ing mu:^ciaus  in  the  Apache  Band. 
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The  success  of  this  great  organization 
is  due  in  large  part  to  its  longtime  di- 
rector, Mrs.  Eva  Saunders,  and  chore- 
ographer, Mr.  Al  Gilliam.  The  band  per- 
forms under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Jack  Smith. 

I  salute  this  fine  group  of  young  men 
and  women  and  wish  them  every  success 
as  they  continue  a  great  tradition. 

If  the  rules  of  the  House  were  different, 
I  would  advise  my  colleagues  that  inside 
of  each  of  the  gold  uniforms  in  the  gal- 
lery is  a  gorgeous  Apache  Belle  and  with 
them  the  Apache  Band. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  rehef  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
that  the  remainder  of  tlie  calendar  will 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Private  Calendar  in 
order  today  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  did  not  apply  to 
the  next  bill  that  the  Clerk  started  to 
call,  that  it  be  passed  over? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  thi  remainder  of  the  calendar  will 
be  dispensed  witli  for  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Including  the  bill  that 
the  Clerk  just  started  to  call  up? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  be  postponed. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  whole  remainder 
of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  nc  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  tlie  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  639] 

Anderson,  ni.  Fisher  Obey 

Andrews.  N.C.  Ford  Owens 

Annunzlo  Fountain  Parrls 

Badillo  Gibbons  Peyser 

Bafalis  Glnn  Podell 

Baker  Grasso  Rarlck 

Blatnik  Gray  Held 

Brasco  Green,  Greg.  Reuss 

Ereaux  Gubser  Rlegle 

Bitxjks  Hansen,  Idaho  Roe 

Brown,  Calif.  Harrington  Roncallo.  NY. 

Brown,  Ohio  Hawkins  Rooney,  NY. 

Buchanan  Hays  Rose 

B>irke,  Calif.  Hebert  Rostenkowski 

Burton,  Phillip  Heckler,  Mass.  Sandman 

Carey,  N.Y.  Jarman  Steed 

Carney,  Oliio  Johnson,  Pa.  Steele 

Clark  Jones,  N.C.  Stubbleficld 

Clay  Latta  Stuckey 

Conyers  Lehman  Teague 

Davi.s,  Ga.  Luken  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dellums  Maraziti  Thomson,  Wis. 

Etevine  Mathias,  Calif.  Towell,  Nev. 

Diggs  McSpadden  Waggouner 

Edwards,  Ciilir.  Mezvlusky  Wiggins 

Esch  Mink  Wilson,  Bob 

Eshleman  Morgan  Wyman 

Evlns,  Teiin.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  351 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISMISSAL   OF   JOHN   SAWHILL 

•  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
j>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
election  recess,  I  was  vei->'  distressed  by 
the  dismissal  of  John  Sawhill.  During 
his  tenure  as  Administrator  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  he  demon- 
strated that  he  was  a  good  leader,  a  cour- 
ageous innovator  and  a  responsive  public 
official.  For  consumers,  small  business- 
men and  Congi-essmen  alike,  his  consid- 
eration was  always  thoughtfid  and 
timely. 

While  I  am  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  this 
very  good  man,  I  am  also  alarmed  by  the 
significance  of  his  dismissal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  passed 
tiie  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  and  the 
FEA  Act,  it  said  that  it  wanted  an  inde- 
pendent, accessible,  and  nonpartisan 
energy  leader.  With  John  Sawhill,  we  had 
just  that. 

I  am  disappointed  that  politics  has  re- 
moved John  Sawhill.  The  independent 
office  that  Congress  created  has  been 
usurped.  Om'  national  energy  policy  has 
been  thi-own  back  into  the  quagmire  of 
leaderless  confusion.  And  once  again,  for 
at  least  the  10th  time  in  2  years,  our 
energy  czar  has  been  deposed. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  fritter  away  time  and  make  false 
starts  on  energy  policy.  Under  John  Saw- 
hill, an  energy  policy  was  emerging.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  we  must  start  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  the  dismissal 
of  John  Sawhill  is  alanning. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  a  change  in  the 
program  for  today. 

We  will  take  up  first  H.R.  15229.  tort 
claims  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Then,  we 
will  skip  down  to  No.  7,  which  is  S. 
782,  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penal- 
ties Act. 

Then,  we  will  follow  along  as  the 
regular  program  had  been  arranged 
earlier  in  the  week. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ur.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  item  7  shall  be 
moved  up  to  between  items  1  and  2.  and 
then  we  shall  proceed  as  indicated. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  AS  TO 
VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  look- 
ing back  over  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  noted  nine  rollcalls  when 
I  have  been  absent  from  the  House  when 
votes  were  taken  and  for  which  I  have 
not  annomiced  my  position.  For  the 
Record,  I  now  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  each  of  those  questions: 

MONDAT,    APan.    29,    1974 

Rollcall  No.  189:  H.R.  11793,  to  reor- 
ganize and  consolidate  certain  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  new 
Federal  Energy  Administration  in  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management 
of  such  functions.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  190:  H.R.  11980,  to  en- 
hance the  public  health  and  safety  by 
reducing  the  human  and  material  losses 
resulting  from  fires  through  better  fire 
prevention  and  control.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

MONDAY,    MAY    6,    1974  ^ 

Rollcall  No.  205 :  H.R.  296,  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  historical  and  archeo- 
logical  data.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  206:  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments  to  S. 
1125,  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  against  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

THUHSDAT,    JULY    18,    1974 

Rollcall  No.  393:  An  amendment  Lo 
H.R.  11500,  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974,  that  sought 
to  replace  section  102  with  new  language 
similar  to  section  102  of  H.R.  12898,  but 
making  it  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  "pro- 
vide" rather  than  to  "assure"  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  regulate  surface  coal  min- 
ing. I  would  have  voted  "no." 

WEDNESDAY,     SEPTEMBER     11,     1974 

RoHoall  No.  521:  An  amendment  to 
H.R.  13565 — noiinuclear  energy  sources — 
that  deletes  section  7  and  requires  the 
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Administrator  to  report  to  the  Piesident 
and  the  Congress  within  6  months  on  his 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  existing  pat- 
ent policies  on  ERDA  progrsuns  and  his 
recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. I  would  have  voted  "no." 

THURSBAT,     SCPTEMBm     19,     J974 

Rollcall  No.  529:  II.R.  13671.  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  531:  H.R.  7917,  Consumer 
Product  Warranties-Federal  Ti'ade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

THURSPAV,     OCTOBrR     3.     JS74 

Rollcall  No.  568:  An  amendment  to 
tlie  Hansen  substitute  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 988 — Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974— that  strikes  the  provi- 
sions allowing  committee  chaiimen  to 
bypass  the  Rules  Committee  in  bringing 
bills  to  the  floor  for  consideration.  I 
would  liave  voted  "aye." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  1973  UPLAND  COT- 
TON PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  wlUch  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  refei-red  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

To  the  Congre&s  of  the  United  States: 
In  acconlance  with  the  provision*  of 
section  609  of  the  Agriciiltural  Act  of 
1970.  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of 
the  1973  upland  cotton  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  19,  1974. 


n,  title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code,  Is  amended  to 
readasfoUows: 

"271.  Claims  arising  from  civil  government.". 
Sec.  2.  Section  271  ot  tltJe  2,  Canal  Zone 
Code  (76A  Stat.  22),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  S  271.  Claims  arising  from  civil  government 
'  <ai  The  Governor,  or  his  designee,  may 
adjust  and  pay  claims  for  Injury  to.  or  loss 
of,  property  or  personal  injury  or  deatb  aris- 
ing from  the  activities  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Oovei-nmeut. 

"(b)  An  award  made  to  a  clalmnnt  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shaU  be  payable  out 
of  any  moneys  appropriated  for  or  made 
available  to  the  Canal  2^ne  Governiaent.  The 
acceptance  by  the  claimant  of  the  award 
shall  be  final  and  conclualve  on  the  claimant, 
and  siall  constitute  a  complete  release  bv 
him  of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
and  against  any  employe©  of  the  United 
States  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment who  Is  involved  In  the  matter  giving 
rise  to  the  claim,  except  that  the  Governor 
may  make  an  interim  partial  award  for  hu- 
manitarian or  compassionate  reasons  In  a 
sum  not  exceeding  .*  1,000. 

•■(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  tort 
claims  cognizable  under  section  1346(ta)  or 
2672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clatise  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII, 
the  Chair  annouiices  that  he  will  post- 
pone further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  nlilch  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected 
to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of. 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  oa 
each  motion  on  which  the  fui-ther  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


TORT  CLAIMS  INVOLVING  CANAL 
ZONE  GOVERNMENT  IN  REPUBLIC 
or  PANAMA 

Mi-.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  move  to 
su.spend  the  nUes  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15229>  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Oo\ernmeiit  to  settle  claims 
not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s : 
H.R.   15229 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  o/ 
lie prcnentativen  oj  the  United  Stittes  oj  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  title  of 
section  m  In  the  list  of  sections  of  chapter 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Ml-.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lkccettj  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder >  will  be 
lecognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Legcett;  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
ni>sell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  H.R.  15229  is  legislation 
which  expands  the  authority  of  tlie 
Governor  of  Uie  Canal  2tone  to  adjust 
and  pay  claims  for  personal  injury  or 
death  arising  from  the  activities  of  the 
Canal  Zone  (jrovernment  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  This  bill  does  not  make  any 
great  fundamental  change  in  exlsUng 
law,  but  rather  extends  and  completes 
the  existing  statutory  authority  pre- 
viously constructed  by  the  Congress. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Canal  Zone  Is  adjacent  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and,  of  course,  this 
geographic  proximity  necessitates  that 
employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  Canal  Zone  Government  oc- 
casionally enter  tlie  juiisdiction  of  the 
Republic  when  acting  in  the  scope  of 
tiieir  office  or  employment.  In  the  coui-se 
of  employees'  activities  in  Panama,  it 
was  always  possible  that  claims  may 
arise  against  the  Company  or  Govei-n- 
ment  down  Iheie  as  a  result  of  theh-  ac- 
tions or  omissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  variation 
in  the  tort  claims  procedures  foi"  the 
U.S.  Government  agencies  overseas,  and 
the  manner  in  which  a  tort  claim  is 
handled  usually  varies  by  the  country 
in  v.hich  it  arises  and  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment agency  v.hich  is  involved.  Claims 
against  the  Panama  Canal  Company  by 
Panamanian  nationals  ai-islng  ou*:  of  ac- 
tivities of  Company  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
are  administered  through  the  general 


statutory  authority  bestowed  upon  the 
Company  in  the  Canal  Zone  Code.  The 
Tort  Claims  Act  governs  the  adjustment 
and  payment  of  tort  claims  by  the  Canal 
Zone  government  in  the  Canal  Zone 
PinaUy,  section  271  of  title  2  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  bestows  authority  on 
the  Canal  Zone  Governor  to  settle  claims 
against  the  Canal  Zone  government  for 
property  damage  in  Panama.  When  this 
last  authority  was  granted  by  Public  Law 
81-223,  it  failed  to  extend  the  authority- 
to  personal  Injury  and  wrongful  deatii 
claims  in  Panama.  H.R.  15229  extends 
the  authority  to  cover  just  this  aspect 
of  tort  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situations  in  which 
this  legislation  becomes  effective  are  ad- 
mittedly few,  but  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation in  those  particular  situations  is 
very  clear.  At  the  present  time,  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  would  be  necessar\ 
if  a  tort  claim  were  to  arise  in  Panama 
for  personal  injury  as  a  result  of  actions 
of  Canal  Zone  go\emm€nt  emplovees 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  offk'e  oi- 
emploj-ment.  The  Governor  down  there 
in  the  Canal  Zone  has  no  authority  to 
handle  this  specific  kind  of  claim  in 
any  manner  short  of  this.  H.R.  15229 
seeks  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  a 
Panamanian  national  is  without  redress 
as  a  result  of  a  wrong  against  him  and 
thus,  seeks  to  avoid  a  situation  which 
could  be  harmful  to  United  States-Pana- 
manian relations. 

Although  the  chief  thru.st  of  the  k-gi--^- 
lation  is  for  claims  adjustment  for  per- 
sonal injury  claims  against  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  in  Panama,  H.R.  15229 
contains  a  provision  which  allows  the 
GoxTrnor  to  make  an  interim  partial 
payment  of  up  to  $1,000  for  humanitar- 
ian purposes  to  an  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  a  claim  such  as  that  addressed 
in  this  appropriate  section  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code.  This  interim  award  is  a  con- 
cept borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
railitai-y  and  other  Federal  agencies  in 
whose  hands  it  has  been  well -used  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  then  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure  as  one 
bom  of  foresight,  of  experience,  of  faith 
in  the  administration  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
This  legLslaUon  was  the  result  of  an 
executive  communication,  and  It  has  the 
full  backing  of  the  e.xecutive  branch 
agencies. 

Mr.  SperJier,  this  is  a  measure  which 
.saw  the  predef-essors  identical  to  it  re- 
ceive the  affirmation  of  this  Chamber  in 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses.  This  year, 
we  have  held  hearings  on  it.  and  it  is 
hoped  the  other  body  will  move  on  the 
legislation. 

This  bill  reported  here  without 
amendment  has  enjoyed  the  unanimous 
and  biparti.saa  support  of  members  of 
subcommittee  and  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15229  merits  pas- 
sage, then,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suppoi-t  of  H.R.  15229.  a  bill  to  expand 
the  autliority  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment to  .settle  claims  not  cognizable 
undei-  tlie  Federal  Toit  Claims  Act.  Tlie 
Canal  Zone  Government  has  authority, 
under  tlie  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  to 
settle  claims  arising  out   of  incidents 
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where  Injury  or  damage  is  caused  by  the 
negligence  or  WTongful  act  of  a  govern- 
ment employee  who  is  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment.  However,  this 
autliority  does  not  extend  to  personal 
injury  cases  where  the  citus  of  the  inci- 
dent is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Since  employees  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  go  into  the 
Republic  of  Panama  every  day  while 
within  tlie  scope  of  their  employment, 
incidents  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  can  and  do  occur. 

In  1949,  Congress  acted  to  permit  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle  prop- 
erty damage  claims  where  the  accident 
took  place  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  Tiiis 
power  has  been  exercised  and  has  not 
given  rise  to  any  problems  except  where 
personal  injury  is  also  involved.  In  the 
latter  type  of  case.  Government  officials 
may  reimburse  an  injured  party  for 
damage  to,  say,  an  automobile  but  may 
not  compensate  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  the  car  for  personal  injuries.  Thank- 
fully, incidents  involving  personal  injui-y 
or  death  have  been  very  rare.  None  liave 
occurred  at  times  of  high  political  ten- 
sion. Those  seeking  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  could  seize  upon  such  an 
incident  and  add  an  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  pitfall  to  the  consideration  and 
solution  of  c.uestions  of  serious  impact 
between  our  goveniments. 

H.R.  15229  is  designed  to  remedy  both 
the  humanitarian  and  political  short- 
comings of  the  present  law.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  is  authorized  to 
settle  personal  injury  or  death  claims  not 
cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  Acceptance  of  a  settlement  payment 
by  a  claimant  constitutes  a  complete  re- 
lease of  any  furllier  claims  against  the 
United  States.  The  Governor  may,  in  his 
discretion,  make  an  interim  payment  of 
up  to  $1,000  for  humanitarian  reasons. 
This  wiU  be  a  valuable  power  for  the 
Governor  to  have.  The  entire  bill  will 
give  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment added  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
potentially  awkward  or  even  dangerous 
.situations  with  Uttle  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  we  assume  this  legis- 
lation will  in  no  way  further  chip  away 
any  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if  tliis  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  thought  it  took  one  little 
bit  out  of  that  sovereignty,  I  would  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  has  provided  the  clear  assurance  I 
wanted. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Congress  is  the  general  legislature  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing those  laws  which  lead  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  that  area  rests  with  us. 
One  of  the  more  critical  aspects  of  the 
er.vironment  in  t'lc  Canal   Zone  is  its 


proximity  to  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and,  of  course,  that  factor  is  something 
that  may  cause  different  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  important  tliat  we  have  laws 
which  provide  for  as  fair  and  harmonious 
a  relationship  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  its  individual  citizens  as  v  e  can 
give  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 

H.R.  15229  is  a  measure  wliich  has  as 
its  main  purpose  expansion  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  uith  those 
instances  in  which  tort  claims  for  per- 
sonal injury  or  wrongful  death  are  made 
against  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
arising  out  of  its  activities  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  All  the  other  circum- 
stances in  which  tort  ciaims  may  arise 
against  the  Panama  Canal  Company  or 
the  Canal  Zone  Govei-nment  are  covered 
by  existing  law;  but  H.R.  15229  is  de- 
signed to  plug  a  loophole  which  exists 
in  these  present  statutes,  a  loophole  in 
which  personal  injury  tort  claims  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  against  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  cannot  be  handled  by 
the  Governor  but  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  action. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  if  we  pass  H.R.  15229 
here  today,  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  being  able  to  provide  justice  for 
the  individual  Panamanian  who  may  be 
legally  involved  with  the  Canal  Zone 
Government.  Ultimately,  H.R.  15229 
would  be  a  force  for  stability  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama. 

This  is  good,  competent  legislation  de- 
signed to  fill  a  precise  statutory  need.  It 
is  noncontrovei-sial  and  has  been  passed 
by  this  body  in  previous  Congresses,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we 
give  it  our  affirmation  today. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leccett)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15229. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEA\'E 


Mr.  LE(GK>ETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  pr.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTITRUST  PROCEDURES  AND 
PENALTY  ACT 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  782  >  to  reform  consent  decree 
proced-jres,  to  increase  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Shei-man  Act,  and  to  revise 
the  Expediting  Act  as  it  pertnins  to  ap- 
pellate review,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


s.  782 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Pro.e- 
dure.s  and  Penalties  Act". 

CONSENT    DECREE    FEOCEDORFS 

Sec  2.  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  supplem-^nt  existmg  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15,  1914 
(15  U.S.C.  16),  is  amended  by  redeslgaataij 
subsection  (b)  as  d)  and  by  inserting  Im- 
mediaveiy  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing: 

-(b)  Any  pioposal  for  a  consent  judgmsut 
submitted  by  the  United  States  for  entry  in 
any  civil  proceeding  brought  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  vmder  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  be  filed  with  tlic  district 
court  before  which  stJch  proceeding  is  peiid- 
ing  and  published  by  the  United  States  in 
tiie  Federal  Register  at  least  60  days  prior 
to  the  eCective  date  of  such  Judgment.  Anv 
written  comments  relating  to  such  propose! 
and  any  respon.-.es  by  the  United  States 
thereto,  shall  also  be  hied  with  such  district 
court  and  published  by  the  United  States  m 
the  Federal  Register  within  such  sixty-day 
period.  Copies  of  such  proposal  and  any 
other  materials  and  documents  which  the 
United  States  considered  determinative  In 
formulating  such  proposal,  shall  also  "oe 
made  available  to  the  pLtblic  at  the  district 
court  and  in  such  other  districts  as  the  court 
may  subsequently  direct.  SimultaneovsK 
with  the  filing  of  s\ich  proposal,  unles- 
otherwise  instructed  by  the  court,  the 
United  States  shall  file  with  the  dlstr;ci 
court,  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
thereafter  f-jrnish  to  any  person  upon  ;e- 
quest,  a  competitive  impact  s'oitement 
which  shall  recite — 

"(1)  the  nature  and  p'drpose  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  practices  or  eveuts 
giving  rise  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws; 

"(3)  an  explanation  cf  the  proposal  for  a 
consent  Ju<^fii{ent,  includlitg  an  explanation 
of  any  unusual  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
such  proposal  or  any  provision  contained 
therein,  relief  to  be  obtained  thereby,  ar.d 
the  anticipated  effects  on  competition  of 
such  relief; 

•'(4)  the  remedies  available  to  potential 
private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the  alleged 
violation  In  the  event  that  such  proposal  for 
the  consent  judgment  is  entered  in  su^n 
proceedinc: 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  procedures  avail- 
able for  modification  of  such  proposal:  and 

'•(6)  a  description  and  e-.aluatlon  of  alter- 
natives to  such  proposal  actuallv  considered 
by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  United  States  shall  also  cause 
to  be  published,  commencing  at  least  60  ds>s 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  ludgn>ent 
described  in  suhsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
for  7  days  over  a  period  of  2  weeks  in  news- 
papers cf  gene.-ai  circulation  of  the  district 
in  which  the  cases  have  been  filed,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  C.)Uirnbia.  and  hi  such  other  districts 
as  the  court  may  direct — 

"(I)  a  simimary  of  the  terms  of  the  pr.i- 
posal  for  the  consent  Judgment. 

•■(  ii)  a  summary  of  the  competlt- ve  Impact 
statement  filed  under  subsection   (b). 

"(iii)  and  a  list  of  the  materials  and  do.-u- 
menis  under  subsection  (b)  which  the 
United  S'.,ates  shall  make  available  for  pur- 
poses of  nieani!'gful  public  comment,  and 
ti-.e  place  where  such  materials  and  docu- 
ments are  available  for  public  inspection. 

"(d)  Durinc  t!:^e  60-day  period  as  spcciftec! 
in  subse^.tion  (b)  of  this  section,  and  such 
addilioiial  tunc  as  the  United  States  may 
reriues'  aiid  the  court  n;ay  grant,  the  United 
States  i-hall  receive  and  consider  uiiy  writte.i 
comiaents  relati'-.-^  to  the  prcpcs.U  far  the 
c;>;.,s«;!t  t-.-.dtn-en-   ^tibmirtd  '.Tder  s\;:>^ec- 
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tion  (b).  The  Attorney  General  or  his  des- 
ignee shall  establish  procedures  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  but 
such  60-day  time  period  shall  not  be  short- 
eied  except  by  order  of  the  district  court 
upon  a  showing  that  (1)  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances require  such  shortening  and  (2) 
sucli  shortening  is  not  adverse  to  tiie  public 
interest.  At  the  close  of  the  period  during 
which  such  comments  may  be  received,  the 
United  States  shall  file  with  the  district  court 
and  cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  response  to  such  comnwnts. 

"(e)  Before  entering  any  consent  judg- 
ment proposed  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  the  court  .shall  determine  that 
the  entry  of  such  Judgment  i.s  in  the  public 
interest.  For  the  pttrpose  of  such  determina- 
tion,  the  court   may  consider —  • 

■'(1)  the  competitive  impact  of  such  judg- 
ment, including  termination  of  alleged 
violations,  provisions  for  enforcement  and 
modlflcatlon.  duration  or  relief  sotight.  antic- 
ipated effects  of  alternative  remedies  actu- 
ally considered,  and  any  other  coiMiderations 
bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of  such  Judg- 
ment: 

"(2)  the  Impact  of  entry  of  such  judgment 
upon  the  public  generally  and  individuals 
alleging  specific  injury  from  the  violations 
set  forth  in  the  complaint  including  con- 
sideration of  the  public  benefit,  if  any,  to  be 
derived  from  a  determination  of  -  the  issues 
at  trial. 

"(f)  In  making  its  determination  under 
subsection  (e),  the  court  may — 

"(1)  take  testimony  of  Government  of- 
ficials or  experts  or  such  other  expert  wit- 
nesses, upon  motion  of  any  party  or 
participant  or  upon  its  own  motion,  as  the 
cotirt  may  deem  appropriate: 

"(2)  appoint  a  speci:il  master  and  such 
outside  consultants  or  expert  wHnesses  as 
the  court  may  deem  appropriate:  and  re- 
quest and  obtain  the  views,  evaluations,  or 
advice  of  any  individual,  group  or  agency  of 
government  with  respect  to  any  aspects  of 
the  proposed  Judgment  or  the  etiect  of  such 
Judgment.  In  such  manner  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate; 

"(3)  authorize  full  or  limited  participation 
in  proceedings  before  the  court  by  interested 
persons  or  agencies.  Including  appearance 
amicus  curiae,  Intervention  as  a  party  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, examination  of  witnesses  or  documen- 
tary materials,  or  participation  in  any  other 
manner  and  extent  which  serves  the  public 
interest  as  the  court  may  deem  appropriate; 
"(4)  review  any  comments  inchiding  any 
objections  filed  with  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (d)  concerning  the  pro- 
posed judgment  and  the  responses  of  the 
United  States  to  such  comments  and  objec- 
tions; and 

"(5)  take  such  other  action  In  the  public 
interest  as  the  court  may  deem  appropriate, 
"(g)  Not  later  than  10  days  following  the 
date  for  the  filing  of  any  proposal  for  a  con- 
sent judgment  under  subsection  (b).  each 
defendant  shall  file  with  the  district  court  a 
description  of  any  and  all  written  or  oral 
communications  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
defendant.  Including  any  and  all  written  or 
oral  communications  on  behalf  of  such  de- 
fendant, or  other  person,  with  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  btates  concerning  or 
relevant  to  such  proposal,  except  that  any 
such  communications  made  by  counsel  of 
record  alone  with  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice  alone 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.  Prior  to  the  entry  of  any 
consent  judgment  pursuant  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  each  defendant  shall  certify  to  the  dis- 
trict court  that  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section have  been  complied  with  and  that 
such  filing  is  a  true  and  complei-e  description 
of  such  communications  known  to  the  de- 
fendant or  which  the  defendant  re5isoi;ably 
should  have  known. 


"(h)  Proceedings  before  the  district  court 
under  subsections  (e)  and  (f )  of  this  section, 
and  the  competitive  impact  statement  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  not 
be  admissible  against  any  defendant  In  any 
action  or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other 
party  again.st  such  defendant  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  by  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 4A  of  this  Ace  nor  constitute  a  basis  for 
the  introduction  of  the  consent  Judgment  as 
prima  facie  evidence  against  such  defendant 
In  any  such  action  or  proceeding." 

PENALTIES 

Src.  3.  S€clion.s  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies", 
approved  July  2.  1830  (15  U.S.C.  1,  2.  and  3i. 
are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  otit  "misdemeanor"  when- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  lit  lieu  thereof 
in  each  case  "felony": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fifty  thousand  dollars" 
whenever  such  phrase  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  case  the  following: 
"one  million  dollars  If  a  corporation,  or,  if  any 
other  person,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  whenever 
such  phrai5e  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  In  each  case  "three  years". 

EXPEDITING    ACT    REVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
February  II.  1903  (15  U.S.C.  28:  49  U.S.C. 
44 1 .  commonly  known  as  the  "Expediting 
Act",  is  amended  to  reading  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  any  civil  action  brought  hi 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  njjaiust  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies',  approved  July  2,  1890.  or  any 
other  Acts  havinij  like  purpose  that  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  wherein 
the  United  States  is  plaintiff  and  equitable 
relief  Is  sought,  the  Attorney  General  may  file 
with  such  court,  prior  to  the  entry  of  final 
Judgment,  a  certificate  that,  In  his  opinion, 
the  case  Is  of  general  public  Importance. 
Upon  filing  of  such  certificate,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Judge  designated  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case,  or  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  if  no  judge  has  as  yet  been 
designated,  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  11. 
1903  (15  U.S.C.  29;  49  U.S.C.  45),  commonly 
known  as  the  Expediting  Act,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  by  this  section.  In  every  civil  action 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  under  tiie  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies',  approved  July  2, 
1890,  or  any  other  Acts  having  like  purpose 
that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted, 
in  which  the  United  States  Is  the  complain- 
ant and  equitable  relief  is  sought,  any  appeal 
from  a  final  Judgment  entered  in  any  such 
actloii  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
pursuant  to  sections  1291  and  2107  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  An  appeal  from 
an  Interlocutory  ordered  entered  in  any  such 
action  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
pursuant  to  section  1292(a)(1)  and  2107  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  but  not  other- 
wise. Any  judgment  entered  by  the  court  of 
appeals  In  any  such  action  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ 
title  28.  United  States  Code, 
of  certiorari  as  provided  In  section  1254(1)  of 

"(b)  An  appeal  from  a  final  judgment 
entered  in  any  action  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  lie  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
if  the  Attorney  General  files  in  the  district 
court  a  certificate  stating  that  immediate 
consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  of  general  public  importance  in  the 
administration  of  Justice.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  filed  withhi  10  days  after  the  filing 


of  a  notice  of  appeal.  When  such  a  certificate 
Is  filed,  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal  shall 
be  docketed  in  the  time  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  rule.s  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  thereupon  either 
(1)  dispose  of  the  appeal  and  any  cross  ap- 
peal In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  direct 
appeal  authorized  by  law,  or  (2)  deny  the 
direct  appeal  and  remit  the  case  to  the  ap- 
propriate court  of  appeals,  which  shall  then 
have  jurisdiction  to  liear  and  determUie  such 
case  as  if  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal 
in  such  case  had  been  docketed  in  the  court 
of  appeals  In  the  first  instance  pursuant  to 
!iu!)section  (a) .". 

APPLICATIO.N    OF    EXPEDITING    ACT   REVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1834  (47  U.SC.  401(d)) 
l.s  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  further  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  States",  approved 
February  19,  1903  (32  Stat.  849;  49  U.S.C. 
43).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing: 'The  provisions  of  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  sttlts  In  equity  pending  or  here- 
after brought  under  the  Act  of  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
tmlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  "An 
Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved  Febru- 
ary fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  or  any  other  Acts  having  a  like  pur- 
pose that  may  be  hereafter  enacted,  approved 
February  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and 
tiiree,'  shall  apply  to  any  case  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  name  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission". 

tKrCCTlVE    DATE    OF    EXPEDITING    ACT    BEVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  amendment  made  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an  action  In 
which  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  filed  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Appeal  In  any  such  action 
shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  11,  1903 
(32  Stat.  823),  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  29;  49 
U.S.C.  45)  which  were  in  effect  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersej'    (Mr. 

RODINO^  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.sell"  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  main 
purposes  which  the  Antitrust  Proce- 
dures and  Penalties  Act,  S.  782  as 
amended,  accomplishes:  First,  enact- 
ment of  legislative  and  oversight  changes 
to  settlements  of  Government  civil 
antitrust  cases;  second,  an  increased  fine 
and  sentencing  provision  for  criminal 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws;  and 
third,  the  effectuation  of  changes  in  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  judicial  procedures 
in  the  trial  and  appeal  of  public  anti- 
trust cases  so  that  trials  and  appeals  may 
be  improved  or  accelerated. 

Tlie  bill  placed  before  the  Congress 
today  has  been  amended  in  three 
respects  since  the  Judiciary  Committee 
originally  approved  and  reported  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  These  amendments 
would:  First,  increase  fines  for  corporate 
violations  of  the  Sherman  Act  from 
$50,000   to   $1,000,000;    second,   increase 
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jail  sentences  for  individuals  commit- 
ting antitrust  crimes  from  the  present  1- 
year  provisions;  and  third,  conform  stat- 
utoiT  language  to  reflect  these  fine  and 
sentencing  amendments  by  changing 
references  to  Sherman  Act  violations 
from  "misdemeanors"  to  "felonies" 
wherever  appearing. 

The  background  for  these  changes  can 
be  simply  stated,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  acted  on  the  morning  of 
October  8, 1974.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  President  Ford  addressed  the  Con- 
gress concerning  measures  needed  to 
combat  inflation  and  to  restore  competi- 
tive forces  that  had  been  distorted.  Presi- 
dent Ford,  in  his  address,  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  increase  fines  for  violations 
of  the  Sherman  Act  by  corporations  to 
$1,000,000  and  submitted  a  written  re- 
quest for  this  new  legislation  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date. 
Subsequently,  the  administration,  in  a 
letter  of  November  8,  1974,  repeated 
Pi-esident  Ford's  request  and  balanced  it 
out  by  adding  a  request  to  increase  jail 
sentences  for  individuals.  This  corre- 
spondence, as  well  as  a  related  letter 
from  me  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Antitrust  on  November  1,  1974, 
clearly  establish  the  need  for  Increasing 
both  fine  and  sentencing  provisions;  and, 
are  important  to  a  complete  vmderstand- 
ing  by  the  public  of  the  legislative  need 
and  the  legislative  history  of  the  Anti- 
trust Procedures  and  Penalties  Act. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  cor- 
respondence for  inclusion  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  Important  legislation 
at  this  time. 

The  cooperative  action  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  re- 
flected in  the  amendments  to  the  act  is 
a  shining  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  Government  can  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  to  fight  inflation,  and  to 
promote  competition.  As  I  said  in  my 
statement  opening  hearings  on  this  bill, 
"effective  deterrents  to  antitrust  viola- 
tions and  not  the  undisputed  need  to 
deter  such  violations  Is  the  real  focu.s 
of  the  proposed  legislation  before  us." 
The  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penalties 
Act  as  amended  not  only  supplies  meas- 
ures to  fill  a  shortage  in  deterrents  to 
the  commission  of  antitrust  crimes  but 
also,  by  numerous  remedial  provisions  to 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  civil  anti- 
trust cases,  provides  a  total  package  for 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  "the  Magna  Carta  of  free 
enterprise." 
The  correspondence  follows: 

Department  or  JtrsrijE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
House  of   Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  our  re- 
cent conversation  with  Jerome  Zelfman,  this 
is   to   advise   that   the   Administration   sup- 
ports  an   amendment   to   the   Sherman   Act 
which   would    (1)    provide    that   a   violation 
of  that  act  shall  be  punishable  as  a  felony 
with  a  maximum  sentence  of  five  years  and 
(2)  increase  fines  in  the  case  of  corporations 
to  one  mUlion   dollars   and   in   the   case  of 
individuals  one  hundred  thotisand  dollars. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  your  Com- 
mittee support  an  amendment  to  S.  782  along 
the  following  lines: 


P.  7,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  13  and  14  and 
Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

U.S.C.  1,  2  and  3  are  each  amended  by 
(1)  striking  out  "misdemeanor"  and  insert- 
ing "felony,"  (11)  striking  out  "one  year" 
and  inserting  'five  years',"  and  (ill)  striking 
out  "fifty  thousand  dollars"  and  inserting 
"one  million  dollars  If  a  corporation,  or,  if 
any  other  person,  one  hundred  thousand 
doUars." 

As  you  know,  the  Department  hcts  testified 
before  your  Committee  iu  favor  of  an  in- 
crease In  fines  from  fifty  thousand  doUars 
to  five  hvmdred  thousand  dollars  in  the  case 
of  corporations.  Obviously,  any  statute  fixing 
a  maximum  dollar  fine  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. But  we  believe  that  an  Increase  to  one 
million  dollars  for  corporations  and  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  individuals 
would  provide  an  even  greater  deterrent  and, 
in  t^e  case  of  large  corporations,  would  give 
the  courts  enough  flexibility  to  Impose  a 
meaningful  sanction.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  corporations  having  a  billion  dollars 
in  sales,  a  million  dcrilar  fine  would  repre- 
sent one  percent  of  annual  sales  volume.  Of 
course,  fines  for  smaller  companies  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly  In  recommendations  by 
the  Department  and  decisions  by  the  Court. 
With  respect  to  the  felony  recommenda- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  legislation  which  would  make  the  Sher- 
man Act  a  serious  crime.  Arguments  In  favor 
of  the  proposed  amendment  are  set  forth 
below. 

Antitrust  violations  are  often  considered 
by  the  public  and  the  business  community 
as  mere  technical  violations  of  law  and  not 
of  a  particularly  serious  nature.  They  have 
In  the  past  been  characterized  as  similar  in 
nature  to  traffic  violations,  littering  the  pub- 
lic streets,  and  petty  thefts.  The  fact  that 
they  are  considered  misdemeanors  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  this  attitude.  If  Con- 
gress clearly  expressed  Its  view  that  anti- 
trust violations  are  serlotis  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered felonies,  this  would  serve  to  impress 
upon  the  public  and  businessmen  the  fact 
that  commercial  crimes  of  this  nature  have 
a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  economy. 
When  businessmen  engage  In  conduct  that 
results  in  substantial  price  increases  or  that 
exacts  monopoly  profits,  they  are  injuring 
the  public  In  terms  of  monetary  damages 
more  seriously  than  auto  thefts,  armed  rob- 
bery, and  embezzlement  which  are  considered 
felonies. 

The  amendment  could  Increase  the  de- 
terrent power  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  con- 
vincing courts  to  Impose  more  meaningful 
sentences.  The  greatest  deterrence  in  Sher- 
man Act  violations,  occurs  when  individual 
defendants  are  prosecuted,  and  hence  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  secure  sentences 
against  such  Individuals  which  reflect  the 
severity  of  the  crime.  The  Antitrust  Division 
has  for  many  years  sotight  to  obtain  Jail  sen- 
tences in  antitrust  ca-ses,  but  courts  have 
been  reluctant  to  impose  them.  Only  In  re- 
cent years  have  we  met  with  some  success 
in  this  respect.  With  a  maximum  sentence  of 
one  year  imprisonment,  we  have  been  able  on 
occasions  to  convince  the  courts  to  impose 
sentences  of  30  days,  and  these  hi  many 
cases  are  suspended  sentences.  If  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  is  Increased  to  five  years,  re- 
flecting the  attitude  of  Congress  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  violations,  we  might  be  able 
to  obtain  one  year  prison  sentences  from  the 
courts — which  Itself  would  be  an  extremely 
effective  deterrent.  While  it  would  be  rare 
when  the  Department  would  recommend  the 
maximum  jail  term,  the  mere  fact  that  a 
five  year  sentence  Is  possible  could  lead  the 
courts  to  Impose  more  substantial  sentences 
than  they  do  today. 

With  a  better  public  realization  of  the 
nature  of  these  antitrust  offenses,  and  with 
the  imposition  of  more  significant  penalties 
on  mdividual  defendants,  the  deterrent  power 
of  future  prosecutions  would  become  more 


apparent.  This  double-edged  sword  cotild 
reduce  stUl  further  the  recidivist  Inclinations 
of  companies  and  their  officials  to  engage  iu 
such  violations. 

This  result  would  reduce  the  manpower 
and  resources  of  the  Antitrust  Division  re- 
quired to  prosecute  such  violations  and  en- 
able us  to  divert  our  efforts  to  major  struc- 
tural cases  in  the  economy.  To  the  extent  we 
can  achieve  voluntary  compliance  by  indus- 
try Itself,  we  can  release  our  resources  to 
other  pressing  matters.  The  amount  of  volun- 
tary industry  compliance  with  the  antitrust 
laws  can  be  expected  to  Increase  with  the 
increase  In  penalties  imposed  by  the  courts. 
The  attitude  by  some  businessmen  that 
engaging  In  antitrust  violations  is  a  risk 
worth  taking  In  view  of  the  insubstantial 
penalties  imposed  would  soon  be  overcome. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  less  Depart- 
ment sources  would  be  required  to  litigate 
criminal  cases  of  this  nature.  With  much 
stlffer  penfdtles.  It  Is  possible  that  more 
Individual  defendants  and  companies  would 
be  Inclined  to  dispose  of  the  litigation  by 
nolo  pleas. 

We  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
be  a  significant  step  forward  for  antitrust 
enforcement  In  a  time  when  it  Is  most  critical 
to  the  Nation's  well  being.  Should  you  have 
any  further  questions  concerning  these  pro- 
posed changes  we  would,  of  cotirse,  be  happy 
to  respond. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposal  and  that  its  en- 
actment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely 

W.  Vincent  Rakestsaw, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington,  October  8, 1374. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker   of    the    House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker  :  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  I  am  transmitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  the  fol- 
lowing draft  amendment,  in  Implementation 
of  the  Economic  Message  delivered  by  the 
President  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress today: 

To  amend  HJl.  17063  to  increase  the  fine 
for  Sherman  Act  violations  to  $1  million  for 
corporations  and  to  $100,000  for  individuals. 

The  President  urges  swift  action  on  this 
proposal,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Message,  before  the  close  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

Roy  L.  Ash,  Director. 

Amendment  to  HJl.  17063 
Page  7,  strike  out  lines  17-24  and  insert  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  3.  Sections  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce agahist  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies",  approved  July  2,  1890  ( 15 
U.S.C.  1,  2,  and  3),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiity  thousand  dollars"  when- 
ever such  phrase  appears  and  inserting  in 
each  case  the  following  "one  million  doUars 
if  a  corporation,  or.  If  any  other  persc:i. 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

NOVEMBES  1,  1974 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Kaufer, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Department  oj  Justice,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kaitpeb:  In  your  public  address 
yesterday,  you  disclosed  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  intends  to  submit  proposed  legi?;la- 
tlon  making  antitrust  violations  a  felony  and 
Increasing    jail    sentences    therefor    to    five 
years.    As    I    supported    Attorney    General 
Saxt>e's  semimeuts  disclosed  in  his  eddttnis 
of    October    4,    1974    calling    for    increased 
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punishment  and  deterrejice  of  "white  collar 
crime",  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  full 
resources  and  cooperation  available  to  me  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Its  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  Sub- 
committee will  be  committed  to  the  renewed 
programs  outlined  by  both  you  and  Attorney 
General  Saxbe. 

As   present   antitrust    legislation    pending 
House  action  axid  already  approved  by  the 
Judiciary    Committee    revitalizes    and    re- 
shapes Judicial  and  public  attitudes  toward 
civil  antitrust  offenses,  similar  legislation  for 
criminal   antitrust    violations   appears   both 
necessary  and  equally  long  overdue.  It  may 
be    that    an    amendment    making    antitrust 
crimes  felonies  rather  than  misdemeanors  is 
possible    for    the    present    Congress.    Added 
urgency  In  this  regard  would  appear  to  be 
found  In  recent  disclosures  concerning  both 
price  fixing  and  monopolistic  practices  and 
prolonged  profit  gouging  in  the  food  Indus- 
try. As  you  know,  my  inten.se  concern  about 
food  pricing  and  monopolistic  practices  was 
expressed  early  In  the  93d  Congress  during 
the  food  price  investigative  hearings  con- 
ducted   by    the    Monopolies    Subcommittee 
during  June  and  July,  1973.  Extensive  exam- 
ination of  the  reasons  for  the  Nation's  dis- 
astrous Inflation  since  that  time  have  con- 
firmed my  early  suspicions  concerning  the 
role  of  antitrust  violations  by  the  food  in- 
dustry as  a  major  cause  thereof. 

Your  forthright  call  to  action  dramatizes 
again  the  need  for  significant  and  speedy 
executive  and  legislative  cooperation  not  only 
to  deter  further  antitru.st  violations  biit  also 
to  eliminate  the  pervasive  anticompetitive 
and  inflationary  effects  of  past  antitrust 
violations.  Both  the  public  and  our  Nation's 
unique  free  enterprise  system  will  benefit 
from  this  noble  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

PtXER  \V.  RODINO,  Jr  . 

Chairman. 
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Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rLse  in  support  of 
this  bill.  S.  782  would  make  three 
changes  in  the  way  the  antitrust  laws 
are  enforced.  No  change  would  be 
made  in  the  substantive  antitrust  law 
itself.  First,  the  bill  would  provide  new 
rules  for  consent  decree  procedures;  sec- 
ond, it  makes  changes  in  appellate  review 
in  Government  injunction  suits,  and 
tliird,  it  woiild  increase  penalties  for 
criminal  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provision 
is  that  which  would  increase  criminal 
penalties.  The  maximum  fine  that  could 
be  imposed  would  be  increased  from 
$50,000  to  $1,000,000  for  corporations  and 
to  $100,000  for  other  persons.  The  max- 
imum jail  sentence  that  could  be  imposed 
would  be  increased  from  1  year  to  3 
years,  thereby  transforming  what  has 
been  a  misdemeanor  into  a  felony.  These 
increases  are  intended  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage that  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  will  no  longer  be  worth  the  risk. 
The  maximum  criminal  penalties  would 
be  increased,  so  that  fines  need  no  longer 
be  small  or  jail  sentences  light.  One  can- 
not unknowingly  commit  a  criminal 
antitrust  violation.  This  increase  is  de- 
signed to  deter  those  who  might  conspire 
to  fix  prices  or  to  monopolize  a  given 
market. 

Judges  complain  that  we  tie  their 
hands  whenever  we  write  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  into  the  law.  Yet  they 
leave  little  choice  for  Congress  when  they 
treat  serious  wrongdoers  leniently.  We 
refrained  from  imposing  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  this  time  with  the  hope 
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that  the  courts  would  understand  our 
firm  resolve  to  crack  down  on  antitrust 
violators. 

Although  I  support  this  legislation 
and  will  vote  for  it,  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  eveiy  provision  of  each  part  of  the 
bill.  As  I  stated  in  my  additional  views 
to  the  committee's  rep>ort,  the  first  part 
of  the  bill  which  treats  with  consent 
decrees  imposes  on  the  courts  what  is 
essentially  a  nonjudicial  function.  In 
short,  the  courts  will  have  to  decide 
whether  tlie  Department  of  Justice  has 
exercised  its  prosecutorial  discretion  to 
settle  antitrust  cases  as  well  as  it  should. 
Since  the  bill  offers  no  guidance  to  the 
courts  in  reviewing  executive  discretion 
other  than  that  they  are  to  decide  if 
the  proposed  settlement  Is  in  the  "public 
interest,"  the  bill  attempts  to  assist  the 
courts  by  allowing  the  general  public  or 
any  "public  interest"  group  to  offer  its 
views  and  comments  after  the  proposed 
settlement  has  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  In  my  opinion,  such  a 
process  is  foreign  to  the  judicial  func- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this  objection,  there  are 
two  instances  in  which  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  is  preferable  to  the  House 
bill.  The  first  deals  with  the  public  bene- 
fit of  a  trial  versus  a  settlement:  the 
second  deals  with  lobbying  contacts. 

First.   In   making   the   determination 
whether  a  proposed  consent  decree  is  in 
the   public    interest,    the    court   is   au- 
thorized to  consider  the  public  impact  of 
the  consent  decree  on  "individuals  al- 
leging specific  injury  from  the  violations 
set  forth  in  the  complaint  including  con- 
sideration of  the  public  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  determination  of  the  is- 
sues at  trial."  It  is  my  fear  that  tliis  lan- 
guage may  invite  the  courts  to  "second 
guess"  tlae  wisdom  of  the  policy  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  section  5  of  the  Clay- 
ton   Act.    which    states    that    consent 
decrees    are    not    to    be    considered    as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  defendant's 
liability  in  subsequent  cases  brought  bv 
private  parties  seeking  treble  damages. 
It  will  always  be  true,  in  view  of  that 
provision  of  the  Clayton  Act,  that  a  con- 
sent decree  is  less  advantageous  to  pri- 
vate plaintiffs  than  a  litigated  judgment 
would  be.  Since  that  is   the  necessary 
and  intended  result  of  the  congressional 
policy,  it  seems  to  undercut  that  policy 
to  allow  a  judge  to  weigh  such  a  factor 
in   determining   whether   the   proposed 
consent  decree  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  seems  to  me  that  the  court 
should  be  looking  at  the  terms  of  the 
proposal  and  not  upon  its  legal  effect. 
The  court  should  evaluate  whether  the 
proposed  consent  decree  by  Its   terms 
remedies  the  wrongs  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint. A  court  should  not  be  authorized 
to  refuse  a  consent  decree  meielv  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  evidentiary  utility 
in  subsequent  cases  brought  by  private 
parties.  The  bill  as  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate 
did   not   contain   this   mischievous   lan- 
guage. I  hope  that  the  House  bill  will 
be  remedied  at  a  later  stage. 

Second.  The  bill  would  require  that  the 
defendant  pubhsh  the  contacts  that  it 
had  with  any  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  case  in  question. 
Since  it  is  anticipated  that  this  require- 
ment will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  con- 


tacts between  the  defendant  and  Govern- 
ment, exception  was  made  to  the  general 
rule  for  certain  legitimate  contacts.  The 
Senate  version  would  exempt  from  the 
reporting  requirement  contacts  "made  by 
or  in  the  presence  of  coimsel  of  record 
with  the  Attorney  General  or  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Jastice. " 
Since  it  is  both  common  and  appropriate 
for  a  defendant  and  his  lawyer  to  meet 
with  the  plaintiff,  this  exemption  appears 
reasonable  to  me.  The  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  the  position  that  such 
a  contact  was,  in  fact,  a  lobbying  con- 
tact which  should  be  reported.  I  disagree. 
Contacts  by  the  defendant  and  its  coun- 
sel with  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  appropriate  litigation  con- 
tacts and  should  be  encouraged.  Very 
often   it  Is   in  such  meetings  that  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  talking  both  to  the  defendant  and  its 
coimsel  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  they  shoiild  prosecute  a  case 
against  the  defendant.  As  we  all  know, 
lawTers  are  more  circumspect  in  dis- 
cu.ssing  their  litigation  post'ore  than  are 
regular  businessmen.  In  these  meetings 
when  basinessmen  talk,  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  the  activity  in  question  may 
be    more    apparent    than    when    it    is 
couched  in  the  verbiage  of  the  law.  On 
this  point  the  Senate  version  appears 
preferable  to  me. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  deals  with 
appellate  review  in  injimction  cases 
brought  by  the  Government.  The  bill 
makes  much  needed  changes.  It  permits 
the  parties  to  appeal  the  grant  or  denial 
of  a  preliminary  injunction  without  hav- 
ing to  await  the  completion  of  a  typically 
lengthy  trial.  In  merger  cases,  this 
change  will  be  much  welcomed. 

The  other  major  change  regarding  ap- 
pellate review  deals  with  final  orders 
Under  cuiTent  law  all  antitrust  cases 
may  be  appealed  from  the  district  court 
only  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  practice  this  procedure  which 
treats  all  cases  as  special  simply  does  not 
work.  For  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
permit  itself  to  be  forced  to  hear  non- 
important  cases.  Instead,  it  summarily 
atflrms  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts. 
What  this  means  in  practice  is  that  in 
the  majority  of  antitrust  cases  there  is 
no  real  appellate  review.  The  majority 
of  antitrust  cases  are  treated  as  some- 
thing less  than  an  ordinary  Federal  case. 
The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  the  rou- 
tine ca.ses  could  be  treated  as  loutine  and 
the  special  cases  could  be  treated  as  spe- 
cial. The  Senate  version  would  permit 
the  trial  judge  on  application  of  either 
party  to  certify  that  direct  review  is  of 
general  public  importance  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  pioblem  witli 
that  procedure,  however,  is  that  the  trial 
judge  is  not  in  tlie  best  position  to  deter- 
mine how  important  a  case  at  bar  is  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
He  does  not  have  a  feel  for  the  cases 
then  pending  in  other  district  courts  or 
for  cases  yet  to  be  filed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  one  who  can  best 
make   that    judgment   is   the   Attorney 
General,  for  he  is  the  only  one  charged 
with  prosecuting  the  antitrust  laws. 

That  is  why  the  committee's  version 
grants   the  certification   power  to  the 
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Attoi-ney  General  solely  and  directly,  for 
he  is  in  the  best  position  to  know.  If  he 
is  clearly  in  error,  the  Supreme  Court  Ls 
authorized  to  remit  the  case  to  the  court 
of  appeals  where  the  appeal  should  have 
been  brought. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  committee's 
version  is  inequitable  since  it  does  not 
provide  the  defendant  with  the  same 
power  as  the  Attorney  General.  Tlie  an- 
swer to  that  is  that  no  one  simply  be- 
cause he  is  sued  becomes  an  expert  on 
what  is  in  the  rmblic  interest  and  what 
cases  are  of  g^ieral  public  importance 
in  the  administration  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  That  burden  is  placed  by  law  upon 
the  Attorney  General.  The  committee's 
vereion  gives  him  the  means  to  meet  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  today  <S.  782)  will  reform  the 
procedures  affecting  consent  decrees  in 
antitrust  cases.  The  measure  corrects 
various  deficiencies  and  omi.ssions  that 
have  resulted  in  abuses  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  antitrust  laws. 

Some  80  percent  of  all  antitrust  com- 
plaints never  come  to  trial  but  are  set- 
tled by  consent  decrees.  S.  782  opens 
these  pretrial  settlement  procedures  to 
public  scrutiny.  Publication  of  the  terms 
of  consent  decrees  is  required  at  least  60 
days  before  they  become  effective  and 
mechanisms  are  established  for  public 
comment  and  Justice  Department  re- 
sponse. The  Justice  Department  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  "competitive  impact 
statement '  for  each  consent  judgment 
detailing  the  alleged  violations,  setting 
forth  the  propo.sed  decree,  delineating 
the  remaining  remedies  for  private  per- 
sons damaged  by  the  antitrust  violations 
and  outlining  the  alternatives  considered 
to  the  proposed  consent  judgment.  Fed- 
eral judges  are  to  determine  that  pro- 
posed consent  judgments  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest — a  provision  intended  to 
eliminate  district  court  "rubberstamp- 
ing"  of  proposals  submitted  by  the  Justice 
Department.  To  eliminate  both  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  occurrence  of  "politi- 
cal justice"  in  public  civil  antitrust  cases 
because  of  heavy  lobbying,  defendants 
are  required  to  report  all  their  "lobby- 
ing" contacts  in  connection  with  the 
pending  antitrust  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  bring 
all  aspects  of  the  case  that  results  in  a 
consent  decree  out  into  the  open.  Con- 
siderations which  contribute  to  develop- 
ment of  a  consent  decree  will  be  made 
known  to  the  Court — and  to  interested 
parties.  There  will  be  no  backdoor  ar- 
rangements— and  no  .secret  agreements 
or  understandings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  wish  to  com- 
ment on  a  proposed  consent  decree  will 
be  given  far  greater  opportunity  under 
this  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  it  is  impor- 
tant also  that  we  increase  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  as 
recommended  by  the  President— and  as 
set  forth  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  this  measure  to 


the  House — and  I  m'ge  an  overwhelniing 
vote  on  fiiaal  passage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment that  this  is  a  necessary  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  rise  in  support  of  S.  782.  the  "Anti- 
trust Procedures  and  Penalties  Act."  It 
has  long  been  a  guiding  principle  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  support  strong  anti- 
trust enforcement.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  antitrust 
enforcement.  A  similar  although  weaker 
version  passed  the  Senate  in  July  of  1973 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  0.  In  September  of  this 
year  I,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Problems,  became 
apprehensive  that  the  bill  might  never 
be  reported  out  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  despite  the  completion 
of  .subcommittee  action  in  the  spring  of 
this  year.  We  urged  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Later,  on 
the  day  that  the  committee  finally  acted 
on  the  bill,  the  President  asked  for  great- 
er criminal  antitrust  penalties  than  had 
been  approved  by  the  committee.  Both 
the  Republican  Antitrast  Task  Force  and 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
have  taken  positions  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  have  recommended  that  the 
maximum  criminal  penalties  for  anti- 
trust violations  be  increased  along  the 
lines  of  the  President's  request.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  considering  the 
President's  request  and  reijorting  the  bill 
along  with  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
maximum  criminal  penalties  to  SI  million 
for  corporations  and  to  up  to  3  years  for 
individuals.  Let  us  act  now  and  vote 
favorably  on  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  when  the  marketplace 
is  truly  open  and  competitive,  it  is  the 
best  regulator  of  industi-y  and  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion. The  antitrust  laws  provide  the  rules 
for  competition.  They  are  a  cornerstone 
in  our  free  enterprise  system.  They  are 
intended  to  prevent  predatoiy  conduct  or 
combinations  which  imreasonably  raise 
consumer  prices.  These  laws  are  designed 
to  encourage  businessmen  to  us  their  en- 
ergies to  increase  efficiency,  and  lower 
prices.  They  are  at  the  heart  of  our  abil- 
ity to  allocate  the  scarce  resources  of 
capital,  management,  and  labor  among 
the  competing  sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  very  impor- 
tant, but  they  cannot  do  the  job  if  they 
are  not  enforced  promptly  and  fairly,  or 
if  those  who  violate  them  i-eceive  so  lit- 
tle puni.shment  tliat  it  pays  them  to  ig- 
nore the  law.  At  present,  antitrust  en- 
forcement is  too  often  a  long  drawn  out 
affair  and  many  times  the  same  corpora- 
tion must  be  prosecuted  repeatedly.  We 
must  slow  down  inflation,  we  must  speed 
up  antitrust  enforcement,  and  we  must 
det«r  great  corporations  and  the  execu- 
tives that  iTin  them  from  continuing  to 
violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

TTiis  bill  will  speed  up  Government  and 


defense  appeals  of  antitrust  cases  by  per- 
mitting circuit  court  consideration.  In 
the  past,  antitrust  cases  have  all 
too  often  taken  years  to  be  resolved 
and  the  public  has  suffered  from  de- 
lays. The  public  cannot  now  afford  de- 
layed enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Circuit  coiu-t  review  would  also  reduce 
the  Supreme  Court's  caseload  and  allow 
that  court  to  spend  its  time  dealing  with 
only  the  most  important  cases. 

This  bill  aLso  will  strengthen  the  Go\- 
emment's  hand  in  dealing  with  large 
corporate  mergers  by  granting  the  right 
of  appeal  if  a  district  com*t  denies  a  re- 
quest for  an  injunction  to  stop  a  merger. 
At  present,  if  a  district  court  does  not 
grant  the  Government's  request  to  stop 
a  merger  before  it  takes  place,  it  may  be 
many  years  before  the  companies  are 
separated.  The  companies  make  monev 
and  the  public  suffers  from  the  loss  of 
competition.  We  carmot  tolerate  delay 
any  longer. 

As  an  important  additional  provision, 
the  bill  provides  for  significantly  in- 
creased public  disclosure  of  settlements 
in  Government's  antitrust  cases.  It  in- 
smes  that  settlements  are  open  to  public 
view  and  comment  and  that  tliey  are  in 
the  public  interest.  It  also  insures  that 
.settlements  will  not  result  from  impropei- 
lobbying  contact.:;.  We  must  be  sure  thai 
the  laws  are  enforced  fairly  and  this  biil 
goes  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

The  maximum  fines  that  may  now  be 
levied  against  corporations  that  violate 
the  antitrust  laws  do  not  amount  to  much 
compared  to  the  sales  and  profits  of  .some 
giant  corporations  Corporate  executives 
may  now  reasonably  expect  that  they 
will  not  receive  any  meaningful  punish- 
ment for  criminal  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  even  when  they  commit  the 
most  .serious  of  price-fixing  offenses  In 
this  time  of  double-digit  inflation,  the 
public  ^annot  afford  to  let  giant  corpo- 
rations commit  repeated  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Today  we  should  and 
must  amend  those  laws  to  make  the  pen- 
alties for  antitrust  violations  strong 
enough  to  act  as  a  real  deterrent.  The 
bill  before  us  will  increase  the  maximum 
criminal  penalties  to  $1  million  in  fines 
for  corporations  and  up  to  3  years  for 
individuals.  I  hope  that  the  most  serious 
penalties  might  never  need  to  be  used 
I  hope  that  if  tliese  penalties  are  enacted 
that  criminal  \1olations  of  the  antitru.^t 
laws  will  become  a  rare  event.  We  know 
that  the  current  penalties  are  too  lo^v  to 
do  this  job  and  must  be  increased. 

When  the  House  approved  in  June  of 
this  year  my  amendment  to  increase  the 
staff  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  we  took  a  step  for- 
ward in  antitrust  enforcement.  We  have 
given  the  Antitrust  Division  most  of  the 
manpower  it  needs  to  enforce  the  law. 
Let  us  now  give  them  a  meaningful  law 
to  enforce.  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
necessary  and  overdue  bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tlemai.  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Seiberlinc. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  committee  and  in  particular, 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  « Mr.  Rodino  » ,  are  to  be  com- 
mended   for    bringing    up    this    legis- 
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lation  at  Uiis  time.  Wc  are  all  con- 
cerned viUti  iufiation,  and  tlie  very  seri- 
ous effects  tluU  anticompetitive  behavior 
in  our  free  euterpi-iM  sy&tem  can  have 
upon  prices  to  consumers.  It  has  been 
estimated  hy  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Comnussion  that  price-fixing  con- 
spiracies co(;t  tiie  public  about  $10  billion 
a  yesiT,  Aud  that  ineffective  competition 
costs,  according  to  the  Justice  Depait- 
ment,  another  t&O  billion.  So  anything 
v^e  can  do  to  stiengthen  oiu*  antitrust 
laws  and  cieate  more  effective  competi- 
tion is  likely  to  liave  a  coii&iderable  im- 
pact upon  prices  and  in^tion. 

This  bill  I  think  cuies  some  real  defi- 
ciencies in  our  antitrust  lan^s.  Under  the 
existing  law,  courts,  before  approving  a 
consent  deciee,  aje  supposed  to  consider 
whether  the  decree  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  not  mei-ely  to  "rubberstamp" 
an  agi-eement  tliat  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  particular  defendants.  But  too  often 
the  couj-ts  have,  in  fact,  simply  rubber- 
stainped  such  agreements,  and  tlie  pubUc 
or  competitors  that  might  be  affected 
have  not  had  an  effective  way  to  get  their 
\  lews  before  the  court,  or  even  to  find  out 
in  advance  what  the  background  and  the 
effect  of  tlie  proposed  decree  are.  This  bill 
remedies  that  by  requiring  a  60-day  pe- 
riod, at  tlie  start  of  which  the  proposal 
has  to  be  made  pubUc,  and  dm-lng  which 
time  comments  can  be  submitted  by  in- 
terested paities  to  tlie  Department  of 
Justice,  which  must  submit  to  the  court 
wliat  tlK)se  comments  and  the  responses 
thereto  are. 

Furthermore,  tlie  bill  expressly  pro- 
vides that  while  the  court  does  not  have 
any  mandatory  requirement  to  make 
further  inquiries,  it  has  tlie  specific 
authority  to  do  so.  an  authority  which  it 
now  has  under  its  general  equity  powers 
but  which  is  sjjelled  out  in  the  proposed 
legislation  along  with  some  explicit 
statutory  gmdelines. 

Aiu)ther  thing  that  the  bill  would  do  is 
to  remedy  a  serious  problem,  as  we  dis- 
covered during  the  course  of  the  recent 
Watergate  investigation,  which  is  the 
tendency  of  persons  who  represent  de- 
fendants in  antitrust  proceedings  to 
make  contact  secretly  with  high  Govern- 
ment officials  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement which  they  consider  to  be  fav- 
orable. There  is  of  course  nothing  wrong 
with  trying  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  but 
certainly  there  is  something  wrong  in 
not  having  the  pubUc  and  other  interest- 
ed parties,  such  as  the  competitors  af- 
fected, krww  about  the  nature  of  the 
contacts  made,  if  those  contacts  go  be- 
yond the  mere  technical  negotiation 
among  the  lawyers  to  the  parties. 

Accordingly,  section  2  of  the  bill  aLso 
requires  defendant*  in  these  consent  de- 
cree cases  to  file  with  tlie  court  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  contacts  the  defendant  had 
with  Government  officials  concerning  the 
.settlement,  except  thase  contacts  by  the 
defendant's  counsel  of  record  alone  with 
Justice  Department  officials  alone.  If  a 
(orporate  officer  were  present  with  the 
coimsel  of  record  in  negotiations  with 
tlie  Justice  Department,  that  contact 
would  have  to  be  reported  and  made  pub- 
lie  at  the  appropriate  time. 

sSection  3  of  the  bill  has  been  amended 
tc-  orovide  for  a  maximum  Slierman  Act 


fine  of  $1  million  for  corporations  and 

$100,000  for  other  individuals,  axui  to 
change  Sherman  Act  violations  from  mis- 
demeanors to  felonies  with  a  maximum 

sentence  of  3  years.  Several  hours  before 
President  Ford  asked  us  to  raise  the  cor- 
porate fines,  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  recommended  increasing  the  cor- 
porate fine  from  $50,000  to  $500,000. 
Duruig  a  Judiciai-y  Committee  meeting 
this  morning,  a  consensus  was  reached 
to  recommend  approval  of  President 
Poi-d's  $1  milhon  figure,  along  with  the 
administrations  i^'oposal  to  iiK:rease 
prisoti  sentences.  Although  the  admin- 
istration had  recommended  a  maximum 
sentence  oi  5  years,  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  maximum  should 
be  3  j-ears. 

Violations  of  the  Shennan  Act  are 
serious  offenses.  Despite  the  economic  and 
social  co.sts  of  such  violations,  prison 
sentences  are  rare.  By  making  these  of- 
fen.ses  felonies,  Congiess  would  be  serv- 
ing notice  that  we  con.yder  liard-core 
violations  of  Uie  Sherman  Act  to  be  ser- 
ious crimes.  The  amendment  incorpor- 
ated into  section  3  of  the  bill  is  intended 
to  deter  such  crimes  and  to  jiuni&li  of- 
fenders appropriately. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amend.s  the  Ex- 
pediting Act.  Riglit  now,  upon  certifica- 
tion of  importance  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, civil  antitrust  cases  are  heard  in 
an  expedited  manner  by  3-judge  courts. 
There  are  no  interlocutory  appeals,  but 
appeals  from  fhial  judgments  he  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Comt.  Various  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  urged  that 
Congress  utilize  the  Court*  of  Appeals 
for  all  appeals.  And  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  asked  for  Uie  flexibility  to  de- 
termine whetiier  and  how  to  appeal  liti- 
gated antitrust  cases. 

Becau.se  the  Judiciary  Committee  finds 
that  the  need  for  the  Expediting  Act  has 
changed,  S.  782  provides  that  civil  anti- 
trust ca.ses  would  be  heard  by  a  single 
district  court  judge  and  appeals  from 
interlocutory  orders  would  lie  to  the 
comts  of  appeals.  Appeals  from  final 
judgments  would  also  he  to  the  courts 
of  appeals,  except  when  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that  immediate  Su- 
preme Court  consideration  is  of  "general 
public  importance  in  the  administration 
of  justice."  in  which  case  the  appeals 
would  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Su- 
preme Court  would  then  iiave  the  dis- 
cretion to  disjxwe  of  such  a  case  or  to 
remit  It  to  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals. Section  5  of  the  bill  would  conform 
the  Expediting  Act  procedures  for  Justice 
Department  antitrust  cases  brought  un- 
der the  Communications  Act  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  leadership,  and,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  chi|^nan  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Rodino,  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amendment, 
to  clarify  what  I  beheve  is  an  oversight 
in  this  bill,  but  because  this  bill  is  being 


brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
I  cannot  offer  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  makes  a 
very  good  point  when  it  requires  defend- 
ants in  antitrust  cases  to  disclose  to  the 
court  as  any  communications  by  the  de- 
fendant with  officials  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  other  Govei-nment  officials 
before  anj'  proposed  settlement  becomes 
final.  The  mtentiou  of  this  provision  is, 
of  couise,  to  avoid  the  kind  of  secret  ne- 
gotiations which  occurred  in  the  ITT 
matter  and  questions  of  possible  corrup- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  does  not  spell 
out  that  a  defendant  must  try  to  ascei- 
tain  all  such  conunuuications  that  may 
have  been  had;  nor  does  it  require  a  de- 
fendant or  defendant's  counsel  to  go  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  cor.wration  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  had  such 
communications.  Apparently  this  was  an 
oversight  in  the  bill  that  was  really  un- 
intentional. I  am  sure  it  is  implicit  in  the 
biU  that  reasonable  efforts  have  to  be 
made  to  find  out  what  communications 
with  Government  officials  took  place. 
Otherwise,  the  main  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  be  thwarted,  and 
defendants  could  wear  "bUnders"  hi 
making  their  disclosures  to  the  couiL. 

It  is  regrettable  tliat  an  amendment  to 
make  this  requirement  exphcit  could  not 
be  offered. 

Ml-.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  read  the  pro- 
posed language  of  her  amendment  so 
that  we  might  have  clarification  as  to 
just  what  the  gentlewoman  is  referring 
to? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  proposed  the  following 
amendment.  On  page  16,  Ime  3,  after 
"sliall".  insert  the  following:  "make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  obtain  a  complete  de- 
scription of  all  sucli  communications 
from  the  officers,  directors,  employees 
and  agents  of  such  defendant,  and  from 
all  other  persons  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  defendant,  and  shall." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Ml*.  Speaker.  I 
might  say  that,  having  practiced  anti- 
trust law  for  many  years  and  worked  In 
corporate  law  departments,  and  having 
tnade  reports  on  the  results  of  numerous 
investigations,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  proper  and  etliical  thing  for  law- 
yers to  do  in  this  type  of  situation  is  to 
make  tliat  type  of  certification  to  the 
Justice  Department  or  the  court.  I 
certainly  think  that  is  within  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill.  If  possible,  we  would  try 
to  clarify  that  hi  tlie  conference  with  the 
Senate.  In  any  event,  that  is  clearli*  Uie 
intent  of  the  bill. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  agahi  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  bill  to  refonn 
consent  decree  procedures  and  to  in- 
crease penalties  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Hiis  bill  will  encourage 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
law.s — which  is  necestai-y  if  we  are  to 
help  keep  prices  down  and  restore  the 
health  of  our  economy.  It  will  also  help 
put  an  end  to  the  Watergate  atmos- 
phere and  insui-e  that  our  antitrust  laws 
are  not  for  sale.  The  ITT  settlement, 
which  was  aired  duiing  the  impeachment 
inquiry,  created  a  good  deal  of  public 
suspicion  and  cynicism  about  our  anti- 
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trust  laws,  particularly  with  respect  to 
settlement  procedures.  This  bill,  I  believe, 
will  go  far  to  allay  this  cynicism. 

Strengthening  of  penalties  is  an  im- 
portant measure,  in  this  regard.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  day  of  giant  corporations, 
fines  of  $50,000  are  meaningless.  The  $1 
million  maximum  corporate  fine — which 
this  bill  proposes — would  seem  to  be  more 
realistic  in  deterring  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  harmful  effects  of 
anticompetitive  practices  on  consumers' 
pocketbooks  merit  serious  penalties  of 
this  nature. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  require  public 
disclosure  of  any  proposed  settlement 
between  a  corporation  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  settlements  can  have  a  cru- 
cial impact  on  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  on  consumers  in  particular.  The  time 
to  air  and  criticize  such  settlements  is 
before,  not  after,  they  become  final.  In 
addition,  di.sclosure  of  all  communica- 
tions between  a  corporation  and  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  proposed  settlements 
should  deter  any  improprieties  in  the 
settlement  procedures. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  my  colleague  on 
the  subcommittee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of 
this  measure  on  which  our  subcommittee 
has  worked.  Since  I  will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  sei-ving  with  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  next  Congress.  I  should  like 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  and  others 
may  agi-ee  with  me  that  in  oiu-  further 
studies  on  the  questions  of  free  competi- 
tion and  price  fixing,  and  so  on,  to  which 
we  have  been  addressing  ourselves,  we 
may  consider  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  ought  not  to  take  up  the  topic  of 
whether  the  antitrust  laws  should  also 
be  extended  in  certain  particulars  to  our 
great  labor  unions  of  this  country  which, 
by  negotiating  national  contracts  with 
the  great  corporations  may  also  have 
their  input  in  the  price  fixing  and  non- 
competitive area. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  might  say  that 
is  an  important  question,  although,  as 
the  gentleman  undoubtedly  knows,  there 
is  a  very  long  histoi-y  as  to  the  reasons 
for  exemption  of  labor  relations  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  which  would  have  to  be 
gone  into  at  great  length,  and  I  think 
they  are  not  particularly  germane  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  agi-ee  with  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield  further.  It  certainly 
needs  to  be  gone  into  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  I  am  simply  hoping  for  the 
prospect  of  the  gentleman's  labors  and 
attention  during  the  next  session. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  should  also  like 
to  make  a  further  obsei-vation.  One  of 
the  thhigs  that  this  bill  as  amended 
would  do  is  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  crlmi- 
Jial  cases.  As  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen 
on  the  committee  know,  criminal  prose- 
cutions of  the  antitrust  laws  are  not 
brought  except  in  cases  where  the  law 
IS  very  clear  and  where  the  violation  is 
potentially  very  serious,  and  the  defend- 
ants' actions  are  vei-y  clear,  because  the 


prosecution  must  meet  the  burden  of 
proof  in  crimhial  proceedings  and  prove 
its  case  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  So 
we  are  not  dealing  with  fuzzy  areas  but 
very  clear  black-and-white  areas  of  the 
antitnist  laws. 

At  the  time  tlie  Sherman  Act  was 
passed  in  1890,  violations  were  made  a 
misdemeanor  rather  than  a  felony,  and 
the  maximum  penalties  were  in  an 
amount  which  was  considerable  in  those 
days  but  today  is  not  very  great,  con- 
sidering what  has  happened  to  our  money 
value  since.  So  in  an  effort  to  emphasize 
the  seriousness  of  these  economic  of- 
fenses, the  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  fines  for  corporations  to  $1 
million  per  offense  from  the  present 
$50,000  and  make  the  violations  punish- 
able by  3  years  in  jail.  That  would  make 
them  a  felony. 

I  might  add  that  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  from  my  own  experience  that  has 
made  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  much  more  meaningful,  it  was  when 
courts  started  sentencing  corporate  ex- 
ecutives to  jail,  because  if  there  is  one 
thing  most  corporate  executives,  who  are 
usually  respected  members  of  their  com- 
munity, do  not  like,  it  is  having  a 
criminal  label  attached  to  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  and  having  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  served  time  in  jail.  Believe 
me.  that  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
antitrust  comphance  within  the  major 
businesses  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
strongly  support  the  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  a  significant  step  in  antitrust  law. 
This  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  to  come  before  Congress 
this  year.  I  believe  that  everyone  who 
has  studied  and  tried  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  inflation  recognizes 
the  necessity  for  strong  antitrust  laws 
and  strict  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
already  on  the  books. 

The  most  frequently  used  tool  to  stop 
anticompetitive  practices  is  consent  de- 
crees. This  procedure  compels  those  who 
engage  in  monopolistic  activities  to  cease 
such  activities  without  the  several-year 
delay  which  can  result  from  a  long  and 
complicated  trial.  To  take  evei-y  case  to 
trial  would  far  outstrip  the  resources  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  our  judicial 
sy.^tem  as  well  as  allow  many  of  these 
anticompetitive  practices  to  go  un- 
checked during  litigation.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  consent  decree  is  a  vei-y  useful 
procedure  to  force  certain  companies  to 
voluntarily  stop  practices  which  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  competition. 

But  this  process  Is  not  without  fault. 
Under  the  present  system,  once  a  con- 
sent decree  is  entered,  the  pubhc  remains 
unaware  oi  those  practices  which  neces- 
sitated that  consent  decree  actions  be 
instituted.  I  believe  that  the  public  should 
know  of  those  illegal  activities  and  the 
effect  they  have  had  on  competition  and 
ultimately  on  consumer  prices.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  will  give  this  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  help  them  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  caused  by  anti- 


competitive  practices   and  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  the  settlement. 

This  bill  also  increases  the  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  For 
corporations  that  do  hmidreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  business  per 
year,  penalties  have  to  be  substantial  in 
order  for  them  to  be  a  deterrent  to 
anticompetitive  practices.  With  the  in- 
crease in  fines  allowed  by  law,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  judicial  branch  will  be 
levying  higher  penalties  on  those  found 
to  be  in  \iolation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  is  yet  another  provision  tliat  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  for  a  moment.  In 
an  era  when  government  secrecy  has 
come  under  well-justified  attack,  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  with  the  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Laws  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this 
bill  which  will  help  open  the  govern- 
mental process.  This  legislation  makes  a 
significant  inroad  into  secretive  prac- 
tices by  forcing  the  defendant  in  an 
antitrust  action  to  disclose  its  lobbying 
contacts.  The  public  has  an  often  dis- 
torted view  of  lobbyists  and  their  func- 
tions and  influence.  This  type  of  legisla- 
tion will  help  clear  up  some  of  the  suspi- 
cions that  many  of  these  contacts  raise 
in  addition  to  showing  if  improper  con- 
tacts and  influence  have  been  exerted 

Under  section  2<g)  a  defendant  in  an 
antitrust  suit  is  required  to  describe  all 
communications  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment initiated  by  it  or  on  its  behalf  in 
connection  with  the  case  sought  to  be 
settled  by  the  consent  decree  proceduie. 
Of  course,  communications  between 
comisel  of  record  for  the  defendant  who 
meet  alone  with  appropriate  members  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  connection 
with  the  case  are  exempt  from  this  bill. 
This  exemption  makes  the  necessary 
distinction  between  lawj-ering  and  lob- 
bying. Although  legal  ethics  cannot  be 
legislated,  our  committee  has  tried  to 
differentiate  between  those  contacts 
which  are  necessary  and  proper  to  settle 
procedural  mattei-s  in  relation  to  the 
pending  case  and  those  which  go  to  the 
substantive  merits  and  specifics  of  the 
matter  before  the  Department.  I  believe 
this  will  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  doubt 
surrounding  the  consent  decree  pro- 
cedures. 

This  section,  along  with  other  sections 
of  the  bill,  make  notable  changes  in  the 
antitrust  laws  which  are  vital  to  our 
economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 

gentlewoman  from  Texas  (Ms.  Jordan >. 

Ms.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Antitrust  Procedures 
and  Penalties  Act  has  been  carefully 
developed  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  command  the  widest  possible 
support.  It  is  supported  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority  party  membei-s  of 
the  committee.  It  is  supported  by  the 
administration.  It  should  qualify  for 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Basic  to  the  .vide  support  commanded 
by  this  bill  is  its  simple  purpose:  to  ven- 
tilate tlie  con.sent  decree  process  by 
which,  the  Ju.si'ce  Department  disposes  oi 
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more  than  £0  percent  of  all  antitrust 
cases.  Normally,  secret  negotiations  pre- 
cede the  filing  of  a  proposed  consent 
decree  in  a  district  court.  S.  782  would 
iMerce  the  secrecy  with  a  requirement 
that  the  Justice  Department  file  a  com- 
petitive impact  statement  with  the  court 
along  with  the  proposed  consent  decree. 
The  public  Bill  have  60  days  to  comment 
on  tlie  proposed  decree. 

In  addition  the  Antitrust  Procedures 
and  Penalties  Act  provides  procedures 
to  be  employed  by  the  courts  upon  the 
submission  to  it  of  a  proposed  consent 
judgment.  Dming  testimony  on  the  bill 
it  was  pointed  out  that  some  members  of 
the  bar  felt  distiict  courts  were  "rubber- 
stamping"  proposed  consent  decrees 
after  having  been  submitted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Section  2<e)  of  the  bill 
is  ui-itten  to  correct  this  practice.  For  the 
first  time,  judges  will  be  able  to  look  to 
statutory  language  for  explicit  guidance 
prior  to  rendering  judgment  on  a  pro- 
posed consent  decree.  The  bill  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  what  the  courts 
"shall  do"  and  "may  do '  in  evaluating 
proposed  decrees.  This  distinction  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  maximum 
judicial  fiexil^Lity  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  District  court  judges  shall  be  re- 
quired to  find  that  each  proposed  consent 
judgment  Is  In  the  public  interest.  The 
courts  nil!  thus  be  requii'ed  to  nuike  a 
positive  finding  that  the  decree  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  committee  believes  this  require- 
ment will  serve  to  remedy  the  so-called 
nibberstamplng  practice.  It  is  hoped  that 
flexible  judicial  procedure  will  evolve  in 
the  process  of  correcting  judicial  rubber- 
stamping.  It  is  not  the  mtention  of  the 
committee  to  i-equlie  the  courts  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  or  trial  on  tlie  public  in- 
terest question.  It  is  anticipated  the 
trial  judge  wHl  adduce  the  necessai-y  in- 
formation through  the  least  complicated 
and  least  time-consuming  means  pos- 
sible. 

To  assist  the  court  in  resolving  the 
public  Interest  question  the  bill  includes 
language  suggesting  a  series  of  questions 
the  court  maj'  wish  to  consider.  Will  tiie 
decree  Increase  competition?  Will  the 
decree  terminate  the  alleged  violation*? 
Does  the  decree  make  provision  for  en- 
forcement? What  is  the  relief?  Were 
other  alternative  remedies  considered, 
and.  If  50,  what  would  have  been  their 
anticipated  effects?  Would  the  individ- 
uals, and  the  public  generallj',  be  re- 
lieved of  injury  from  the  cessation  of  the 
alleged  violations?  And  finally,  would 
the  Injured  parties,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, benefit  from  a  detennination  of 
the  Issues  at  trial? 

This  language  is  not  meant  to  limit  ju- 
dicial consideration  of  other  questions 
as  well.  The  committee  is  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  judicial  discretion  and 
wishes  to  preserve  to  trial  judges  the 
widest  possible  discretion  in  evaluating 
proposed  decrees.  That  Is  why  the  pre- 
missive  "may"  is  employed.  The  question 
confronting  a  judge  when  presented  with 
a  proposed  decree  is:  Shall  tills  court 
accept  or  reject  the  proposed  settlement? 
The  judge  cannot  compel  the  parties  to 
^^■rite  a  different  consent  decree.  He  can- 
not compel  the  parties  to  go  to  trial.  But 


what  the  judge  can  do  is  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  proposed  solution 
to  the  alleged  violations  are  in  the  public 
interest.  And  this  is  all  the  bill  requires 
of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  would  agree  with  me  that  this 
bill  should  receive  their  full  support. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  fuii-her  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  requue  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  782,  the  Antitrust  and  Pen- 
alties Act,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  imix>rtant  bills 
awaiting  House  acticai.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  tlie  fight  against  inflation, 
and  should  be  promptly  enacted. 

I  iiave  long  been  interested  in  the 
problems  of  antitrust  enforcement,  and 
have  studied  this  matter  as  a  member 
botii  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Problems. 
The  open  and  competitive  marketplace 
is  the  best  regulator  of  industi-y  and  the 
best  guard  against  inflation.  Antitrust 
laws  provide  rules  for  competition  and 
can  prevent  predatory  conduct  or  com- 
binations which  unreasonably  raise 
pi'ices  to  consumers.  They  encoiu^ge 
businesses  to  seek  increased  efficiency 
which  lowers  costs  and  prices.  They  helj) 
our  system  allocate  scarce  resoui'ces  of 
capital,  management,  and  labor  among 
the  competing  sectors  of  our  economy. 

However,  antitrust  laws  can  not  do  the 
job  if  they  are  not  enforced  promptly  and 
fairly,  or  if  violators  receive  minimal 
punishment  .so  that  they  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  law.  Antitnist  enforcement 
today  too  often  is  dragged  out  Intermln- 
ablj'.  and  too  often  the  same  corpora- 
tion must  be  repeatedly  prosecuted  with- 
out truly  mending  its  ways. 

All  antitrust  laws  and  regulatoi-y  prac- 
tices shouli  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  but 
this  modest  bill  is  a  good  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  improving  antitrust  en- 
forcement. 

S.  782  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciaiy  Committee  today,  with 
my  support,  would  expedite  government 
and  defense  appeals  of  antitrust  cases  by 
permitting  circuit  court  consideration. 
Allowing  circuit  court  review  also  reduces 
the  case  load  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
thereby  allowing  that  Court  to  spend  its 
time  on  the  most  impoitant  cases. 

The  present  bill  strengthens  the  Gov- 
ernment's hand  when  dealing  with  large 
corporate  mergers  by  granting  right  of 
appeal  whenever  a  district  com-t  denies 
a  request  for  an  injunction  to  halt  a 
merger— at  present,  if  a  district  court 
does  not  grant  the  Government's  request 
to  stop  a  merger  before  it  takes  place, 
it  may  be  many  years  before  the  com- 
panies are  separated. 

Some  80  percent  of  all  antitrust  com- 
plaints never  come  to  trial  but  are  set- 
tled by  consent  decree.  These  consent 
decrees  and  pre-trial  settlement  pro- 
cedures arc  opened  up  by  S.  782  to  public 
scrutiny.  The  bill  requires  the  terms  of 
consent  decrees  to  be  published  at  least 
60  day.s  before  they  become  effective,  and 


it  establishes  mechanisms  for  public 
comment  and  Justice  Depaitment  re- 
sponse. It  requires  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  file  a  "competitive  impact  state- 
ment" for  each  consent  judgment  detail- 
ing the  alleged  violations,  the  proposed 
decree,  the  remaixiing  remedies  for  pri- 
vate persons  damaged  by  the  antitrust 
violations  and  the  alternatives  considered 
to  the  proposed  consent  judgment.  It 
provides  for  Federal  judges  to  determine 
that  proposed  consent  jud4;ments  are  in 
the  pubhc  interest — hopefully  this  will 
eliminate  district  court  "rubberstamp- 
ing"  proposals  submitted  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amended  S. 
782  with  my  full  support  to  increase  the 
maximum  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Sherman  Antiti'ust  Act.  It 
raises  maximum  corporate  fines  from 
$50,000  to  %\  milhon,  and  raises  maxi- 
mum fines  for  other  persons  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000.  and  to  a  maximum  sentence 
of  5  years  for  individual  defendants  con- 
victed of  violation.  Current  penalties  are 
far  too  low  to  act  as  a  real  deterrent  to 
violation. 

Antitrust  violations  should  not  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  misdemeanors  or  tech- 
nical violations.  They  cause  greater  eco- 
nomic injury  to  the  pubhc  than  do  many 
other  felonies.  Hopefully  increased  jail 
sentences  and  higher  fines  will  sene  to 
deter  individuals  and  companies  from 
floutmg  antitrust  prosecution. 

Enactment  of  S.  782  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments  increasing  penalties 
will  help  curb  commercial  crimes  tliat 
adversely  impact  the  economy.  crusJi 
small  businesses  and  independent  busi- 
nesses, and  contribute  to  rising  prices.  It 
will  aid  in  assuring  that  antitnist  settle- 
ments are  in  tire  best  public  interest  and 
will  expedite  and  open  to  full  public  view 
the  procedures  by  which  these  settle- 
ments are  reached.  I  respectfully  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  S.  782. 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
l>ort  the  bUl.  S.  782,  the  Antitrust  Proce- 
dures and  Penalties  Act.  though  I  do  not 
have  high  hopes  that  it  will  produce  a 
beneficial  effect.  It  promises  much,  but 
will  achieve  little. 

The  purpose  of  the  act.  the  ends  it 
seeks  to  achieve,  are  moet  worthwhile 
and,  in  my  opinion,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  many  of  the  economic 
injustices  which  afflict  oiu-  people.  Clear- 
ly, an  improvement  in  the  antitrust  laws 
which  would  help  them  effectively  to 
realize  their  intended  purposes  is  most 
desirable.  The  fact  that  the  management 
of  large  business  enterprises,  which  be- 
come de  facto  monopolies,  can  so  rig  the 
prices  people  have  to  pay  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  day  by  day  standard  of  living 
constitutes  one  of  tlie  most  serious  crit- 
icisms of  our  present  economic  system. 
While  operating  under  the  banner  of  free 
enterprise,  many  of  our  larpest  and  most 
influential  business  organizations  have 
consistently  schemed,  combined,  and 
l>lotted  together  to  defeat  that  very  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  by  fixing  the 
prices  imder  which  their  products  are 
sold  or  their  services  are  rendered,  there- 
by denying  the  American  people  the 
benefits  of  competition  and  the  free  en- 
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terprise  system  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally supported. 

S.  782  purportedly  seeks  to  add 
strength  to  oiu-  antitrust  laws  by  increas- 
ing the  penalties  incident  to  the  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  in  two  respects — name- 
ly by  increasing  the  maximum  period  of 
imprisonment  and  by  increasing  the 
maximum  fine  which  can  be  imposed  be- 
cause of  a  violation. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  motiva- 
tion of  those  who  have  sponsored  this 
bill.  In  fact  I  commend  them  for  having 
done  something  to  improve  our  antitrust 
laws,  I  respectfully  point  out  that  the 
remedies  contained  in  this  bill  will  be  of 
minimal  practical  effect,  if  any. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  bill.  In- 
creasing maximum  potential  confine- 
ment and  increasing  maximum  fine,  are 
not  meaningful  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  the  enforcement  of 
our  antitrust  laws.  In  fact,  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  changes  which  will 
be  brought  about  by  this  bill  are  mere 
window  dressing  and  could  be  considered 
as  sham.  It  means  nothing  to  increase 
the  maxmiiun  possible  imprisonment  for 
violation  of  our  antitrust  laws  if  one 
stops  to  recall  that,  under  the  existing 
laws,  the  penalty  for  confinement  has 
rarely  been  imposed  at  all.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  largest  sentences 
which  have  been  imposed  are  for  con- 
finement for  30  days,  and  usually  those 
sentences  have  been  suspended.  We  seem 
to  have  a  fascination  with  the  idea  that 
imprisonment  and  fines  are  the  proper 
methods  of  punishment  for  crime.  We 
consistently  labor  luider  the  delusion 
that  potential  Imprisonment  and  poten- 
tial fines  serve  as  adequate  deterrent  for 
the  successful  fimctioning  of  om*  crimi- 
nal laws — including  those  relied  upon  for 
the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  If 
past  experience  means  anything.  It  es- 
tablishes that  this  is  nothing  but  a  fiction 
and  that  the  threat  of  confinement  and 
monetary  penalties  through  fines  has  no 
significant  deterrent  effect  whatever. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  pimishment  in  any 
criminal  situation  should  fit  the  crime.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  if  the  punish- 
ment for  criminal  antitrust  law  viola- 
tions is  to  fit  the  crime,  the  penalities  im- 
posed must  be  such  as  will  effectively 
deter  a  corporate  executive  from  se- 
riously contemplating  a  violation  of 
those  laws  and  it  must  be  penalties  which 
the  comts  will  either  be  wiUing  to  impose 
or  must  impose.  Under  the  present  struc- 
ture of  otu-  antitrust  laws,  which  is  not 
changed  by  the  present  bill,  except  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  possible  but  mythi- 
cal penalties  when  the  antitrust  laws 
are  violated,  the  corporate  executive  pays 
a  fine  and  conceivablj'  receives  a  30-day 
suspended  sentence  and  then  he  is  free  to 
continue  in  the  same  course  tis  before, 
without  noticeable  impairment  In  his 
financial  well-being  or  in  his  social  or 
economic  status. 

It  is  notorious  that  an  American  citi- 
zen convicted  of  a  traffic  violation  often 
receives  a  more  severe  sentence  of  con- 
finement than  does  a  corporate  executive 
who  violates  the  antitrust  laws  and  there- 
by effectively  steals  millions  of  dollars 
from  Uie  Amercian  people.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  if  these  laws  are  to  have  any 
practical  effect  whatsoever,  we  must  for- 


get our  long-time  fascination  with  the 
concept  of  imprisonment  and  fines  as  be- 
ing a  deterrent  to  antitrust  law  viola- 
tions. The  deterrent  effect  of  the  penalty 
will  be  of  value  only  if  it  is  real  and  cer- 
tain, and  of  such  natiu^  that  the  per- 
son whose  conduct  we  seek  to  restrain 
will  be  discouraged  from  that  conduct  be- 
fore he  ever  starts.  The  only  way  that 
that  can  be  done  is  to  attack  the  mo- 
tivation for  antitrust  violation,  namely, 
by  effectively  taking  the  profit  out  of 
it.  If  we  can  deny  any  profit  and  any 
advantage  to  the  potential  antitrust 
law  violator,  we  will  then  be  taking  a 
practical  and  effective  step  in  enforcing 
our  antitnist  laws.  I  suggest  that  instead 
of  increasing  the  potential  imprisonment 
of  an  antitrust  law  violator,  when  we  all 
know  that  the  present  provisions  for 
imprisonment  are  never  enforced,  we 
will  be  far  better  off  to  amend  the  laws 
to  provide  penalties  which  will  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  offense — which  will  de- 
stroy the  motivation  for  violating  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  could  easily  be  done, 
I  submit,  by  taking  the  potential  for 
profit  and  the  potential  for  personal  gain 
out  of  the  opportunities  to  violate  those 
laws.  A  more  meaningftd  punishment  for 
antitrust  violations  would  be  a  manda- 
tory disqualification  of  the  offender  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  as  an  executive,  of  any  cor- 
poration engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  such  as  5  years. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  such  a  penalty 
would  cause  the  managers  and  directors 
of  corporations  to  think  not  twice,  but 
many  times  before  they  would  engage 
in  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

As  the  laws  now  provide,  and  as  they 
will  continue  to  provide,  even  after  S.  782 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  the  con- 
victed corporate  executive  or  director  will 
simply  pay  his  fine  and  receive  a  token 
suspended  30-day  sentence  and  will  then 
be  immediately  free  to  continue  his  regu- 
lar basiness  and  social  activities.  He  will 
still  be  on  the  corporation's  payroll,  he 
will  still  receive  his  director's  fees,  he  will 
continue  to  receive  and  exercise  his 
favorable  stock  options,  he  wiU  continue 
to  participate  In  corporate  retirement 
plans  which  often  rival  those  of  an 
oriental  potentate,  he  will  continue  to 
use  the  corporation's  private  jet.  he  will 
continue  to  use  the  corporation's  mem- 
bership in  the  choice  countrj'  clubs,  and 
v.lll  continue  to  enjoy  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  which  is  so  commonly  inci- 
dental to  being  a  director  or  officer  of 
a  modern  corporation.  When  you  consider 
these  facts,  you  recognize  how  small  is 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  fine  and 
token  suspended  sentence  which  we  now 
use  to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  violation  of  those 
laws  would  trigger  a  disqualification  for 
a  period  of,  say,  5  years,  from  seizing  as 
director  or  officer  of  a  corporation  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  then  I 
submit  that  we  would  have  a  true  deter- 
rent to  antitrust  violations  and  we  might 
begin  to  get  somewhere  realistically  with 
the  enforcement  of  these  well-intended 
laws. 

Again,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  shall  vote 
for  S.  782,  the  Antitrust  Procedures  and 
Penalties  Act  of  1974,  since  it  is  well- 
intended  and  certainly  does  not  impair 


the  effectiveness  of  our  present  antitrust 
laws.  However.  I  do  so  witiiout  any  illu- 
sions as  to  it  being  a  practical  improve- 
ment to  our  present  laws. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
taking  an  important  step  today  in  pas- 
sage of  S.  782.  the  Antitrust  Procedures 
and  Penalties  Act. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  pass  this 
bill  because  it  recognizes  the  need  for 
full  disclosure  of  pertinent  facts  leading 
up  to  a  negotiated  consent  decree  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and  the 
party  probed.  It  offers  public  citizens  as 
third  parties  the  opportunity  to  disagree 
and  make  their  points  in  court  to  a  con- 
sent agreement. 

It  Is  in  the  interest  of  free  enterprise 
because  the  requirement  that  competi- 
tive impact  statements  be  filed  along 
with  a  petition  for  a  consent  decree  re- 
quires the  parties  to  access  the  probable 
impact  in  our  economy  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

For  tliese  reasons  I  applaud  the  work 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees in  opening  up  consent  decrees 
to  pubhc  scrutiny.  Hopefully  it  will  pre- 
vent a  reoccurrence  of  the  scandal  and 
public  exposing  of  highly  irregular 
maneuvers  associated  with  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  consent 
settlement. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  consider  this  a  first  step.  There  is 
imfinlshed  business,  important  imfin- 
ished  business,  in  putting  teeth  in  proce- 
dures to  prevent  major  mergers  that 
render  the  Jastice  Department  powerle.ss 
to  assemble  the  facts  it  needs  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  monopolies  in  vital  sec- 
tors of  our  economy. 

A  recent  case  in  point  is  the  'ecent  pub- 
lished findings  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Integrated  Oil  Operations 
which  cited  the  ineptitude  of  the  Justice 
Department  tn  enforce  the  antitrust  laws 
and  prevent  the  anticompetitive  mergrr 
of  Signal  Oil  Co.  with  British-owned 
Burmah  Oil  Co.,  Ltd. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  companies 
arrogantly  refused  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment requests  to  delay  the  merger  and 
far  from  seeking  a  consent  decree  defied 
the  Department  to  take  them  to  court. 
The  Department  for  its  part  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  facts  it  needed  to  take 
such  action,  by  its  own  admission. 

The  end  result  was  that  in  Januaiy 
Burmah  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  acquired  one  of  the 
three  lar^rest  independent  suppliers  of 
crude  oil  in  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States  and  won  Signal's  claim  to  oilfields 
in  the  British  North  Sea  to  boot. 

The  point  is  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  ciurent  procedures  is  op- 
erating in  tlie  dark  when  it  comes  to 
weighing  the  antitrust  implications  of 
a  merger  that  is  snowballing  toward  con- 
summation. In  the  case  of  the  Signal 
merger,  I  am  convinced  that  the  oil  com- 
panies involved  deliberately  accelerated 
the  pace  to  discourage  Jitstice  Depart- 
ment action  and  congressional  re\1ew. 

This  is  particularly  disturbing  because 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  commodity 
in  short  supply  in  this  country — oil  and 
the  energy  it  produces. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  94th 
Congress  take  the  legislation  we  are 
completins  here  today  a  step  fmther  in 
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the  interest  of  protecting  the  con.  inner 
and  the  business  which  both  suffer  from 
restraints  on  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  be  given  tlie  statutory 
authority  to  order  a  delay  in  a  merger 
when  questions  of  possible  antitrust 
violations  arise.  That  delay  could  be  for 
60  days  or  for  90  days,  some  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  iiennit  a  thorough 
review. 

The  Justice  Department  should  also 
have  the  right  to  request  pertinent  docu- 
ments for  review.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  work  out  a  consent  decree  which 
would  then  be  subject  to  the  legislation 
we  are  discussing  today  or,  barring  an 
agreement,  a  contest  of  the  case  in  court. 
There  really  should  be  notJiing  shoit 
of  total  cooperation  between  the  Justice 
Department  and  those  seeking  a  merger. 
Because  if  there  is  a  violation,  there 
should  not  be  a  merger.  In  any  case,  the 
determination  should  not  hinge  on  how 
cleverly  the  parties  involved  kept  the 
facts  from  the  Justice  Department. 

I  offer  these  as  suggestions  to  my 
friends  of  the  new  Congi-ess.  some  of 
whom  may  read  these  remarks.  My  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  convince  the 
Justice  Department  to  move  forcibly  to 
delay  the  Signal-Eurmah  merger  makes 
me  believe  that  there  is  an  important 
contribution  to  be  made  in  antitrust  leg- 
islation by  Member.s  of  the  94th  Congre.ss. 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anti- 
trust Procedures  and  Penalties  Act 
shrtild  be  a  poweiful  deterrent  against 
price  fixing  and  the  creation  of  monop- 
olies. 

This  is  the  best  kind  of  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation,  because  it  gives  us 
the  tools  we  need  to  prevent  such  things 
as  the  cui'rent  exhorbitant  sugar  profits 
through  price  manipulation.  This  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
serving competition  in  the  free  market. 
I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  because  I  be- 
lieve that  giant  corporate  monopolies  are 
as  dangerous  to  a  free  society  as  big 
government.  By  raising  the  maximum 
fine  for  corporate  violations  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  to  $1  million  and  by 
punishing  individual  violations  by  as 
much  as  3  years  in  prison,  we  have 
gone  a  step  further  in  protecting  the 
people  from  abu.ses  of  economic  power 
in  the  private  sector. 

I  am  urging  President  Ford  to  main- 
tain pressure  on  the  Justice  Department 
for  vigorous  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws.  This  legislation  gives  the  adminis- 
tration the  authority  it  needs  for  an 
effective  war  again.st  monopolies  and 
price  fixing.  We  do  not  need  vast  new 
bui-eaucracies  to  strangle  business  in 
senseless  regulations,  but  we  do  need 
ttfbgh  enforcement  of  laws  to  preserve 
our  free  economy  in  the  marketailace. 

This  is  an  Important  step  against  in- 
flation by  conspiracy,  but  I  would  also 
remind  this  Congress  of  the  necessity  to 
fight  inflation  caused  by  deficit  Federal 
spending— inflation  caused  by  irrespon- 
sibility. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  win  to  cmb 
abuses  by  big  business,  but  It  is  also  time 
for  us  to  concentrate  on  restricting  the 
abuses  by  big  government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  on  the 
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motion  is  oifered  by  the  gentleman  frcrni 
New  Jei-sey  (Mr.  Rodino)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  loiles  and  pa.ss  the  bill  S.  782, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentlemsn  from  Iowa  with- 
draw his  point  of  ordei-  thai,  a  quorum  is 
not  present? 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


action  a.:crue8,  and  not  after,  subject  to  sub- 
section <d)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  For  recovery  of  overcharges  action  at 
law  shall  be  begun  or  complaint  filed  with 
the  Commission  against  carriers  within  two 
years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues, and  not  after,  subject  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  except  that  If  claim  for 
the  overcharge  has  been  presented  in  writ- 
ing to  the  carrier  within  the  two-year  pe- 
riod of  limitation  said  period  .shall  be  ex- 
tended to  include  two  years  from  the  time 
noiice  in  writing  is  given  by  the  carrier  to 
the  claimant  of  disallowance  of  the  claUn,  or 
any  part  or  parts  thereof,  .specined  in  the 
notice." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoius  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cSjjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  MEET  WHILE 
HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  session  for  reading 
of  the  bills  imder  the  5-minute  rule  so 
the  committee  may  conduct  hearings  on 
the  Vice  Presidential  nomination. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.Tn  fi-om  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


-AMENDING  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1934  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  LIM- 
ITATIONS ON  CERTAIN  PRO- 
CEEDINGS BY  OR  AGAINST 
COMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\  e 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  iS.  1227)  to  amend  section  415  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  2-year  period 
of  limitations  in  proceedings  against 
carriers  for  the  recovery  of  o\'ercharges 
or  damages  not  based  on  overcharges 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.«: 
S.  1227 

Ue  il  enacted  by  the  Scratc  and  Hun,,f 
of  Revresentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Covgress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  415  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
(47  U.S.C.  415),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(aj    AU  actions  at  law  by  carriers  for  re- 
covery of  their  lawful  charges,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall   be   begun,   within   two  years 
from  the  tijue   the  cau.se  of  actioa  accrues 
a)id  not  alter. 

"(b)  All  complaints  again.<;t  carriers  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  not  based  on  over- 
charges shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  two  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1227 
amends  the  Communications  Act  to  ex- 
tend from  1  to  2  years  the  period  during 
winch  proceedings  may  be  brought 
against  commmiications  common  car- 
riers—telephone and  telegraph  com- 
panies— for  overcharges  or  for  damages 
not  based  on  overcharges.  The  bill  also 
grants  the  same  extension  of  time  for 
actions  by  communications  common  car- 
riers to  recover  their  lawful  charges. 

"Overcharges"  are  charges  for  serv- 
ices by  a  telephone  company  or  a  tele- 
graph company  which  are  in  excess  oi 
the  charges  for  the  service  which  are  set 
forth  in  tariffs  which  are  on  file  with  the 
tec. 

'Damages  not  based  on  overcharges" 
are  amomits  recovered  from  charges  for 
services  of  a  telephone  or  telegraph  com- 
pany which,  even  though  they  are  in- 
cluded in  a  tariff  on  file  with  the  FCC. 
are  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  unduly 
discriminatory. 

Section  415  of  the  Communications 
Act  requires  that  proceedings  agamst 
commmiications  common  carriers  for 
recovery  of  overcharges  and  damages  not 
based  on  overcharges  must  be  com- 
menced within  I  year.  Similarly  actions 
by  such  carriers  for  recovery  of  their 
lawful  charges  must  be  brought  within 
J  year. 

When  the  Communications  Act  was 
enacted  into  law  in  1934,  the  1  year  lim- 
itation on  proceedings  to  recover  over- 
charges and  damages  not  based  on  over- 
charges of  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies was  reasonable.  Most  interstate 
communications  were  either  telegrams 
or  long  distance  telephone  calls.  Charges 
for  tliese  services  were  easy  to  determine. 

Today,  however,  many  oi-ganizations 
u^e  complex  private  line  networks  over- 
extended periods  of  time.  For  example, 
complex  interstate  communications  net- 
works are  used  to  tie  computers  together. 
To  compute  proper  charges  for  these 
.services  is  complicated  and  time  consum- 
ing. The  F'CC  reports  that  some  large 
industrial  users  of  communications  com- 
mon carriers  have  been  prevented  from 
making  substantial  claims  for  over 
charges  because  of  the  1  year  period  of 
limitations. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  com- 
plaints for  damages  not  based  on  over- 
charges. It  is  believed  that  extending  the 
period  of  limitation  to  2  years  will  correct 
this  problem. 

As  a  matter  ol  fairness  the  1-year  pe- 
riod of  limitations  on  actions  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  to  recover 
their  lawful  charges  is  also  inn-eased  to 
2  years.  This  will  also  avoid  pi-oblems 
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where  setoffs  or  counterclaims  are  in- 
volved in  proceedings  between  a  com- 
munications common  carrier  and  its  cus- 
tomers for  overcharges  or  damages. 

The  FCC  has  requested  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Tlie  SPEIAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  that  tlie  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill 
S.  1227. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934  WI'I'H  RESPECT  TO 
NOTICE  OF  CERTAIN  APPLICA- 
TIONS FILED  BY  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS CARRIERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1479)  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)(l>  of 
section  222  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  in  order  to  desig- 
nate tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  (rather 
than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navj')  as  the  person  entitled  to  re- 
ceive ofiQcial  notice  of  the  filing  of  cer- 
tain appUcations  in  the  common  carrier 
service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  where  under  section 
214  applications  involve  service  to  for- 
eign points. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1479 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honsc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  214  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1931.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C. 
214(b)),  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State  (with  respect 
to  such  applicatloios  uivolvmg  service  to 
foreign  points),". 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,"  and  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense."  Immediately  after  "Secretary  of 
State,"  in  such  sentence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1479 
amends  the  Communications  Act  to 
desi^ate  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense — in- 
stead of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navj' — to  receive  notice  of  certain 
applications  filed  with  the  FCC  by  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  and  oth- 
er communications  common  carriers. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  receive  notice  of 
such  applications  which  involve  service 
to  foreign  points. 

When  a  communications  common  car- 
rier such  as  a  telephone  or  telegraph 


company  wishes  to  extend  its  lines  or  to 
discontinue  or  curtail  its  services,  it 
must  file  an  application  with  the  FCC  for 
permission  to  do  so.  Section  214(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  provides  that 
among  those  entitled  to  receive  official 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  an  application 
are  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  similar  provi- 
sion for  official  service  is  contained  In 
section  222(c)(1),  in  cases  of  consoli- 
dations and  mergers  of  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

Limiting  notice  of  these  applications 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  avoid 
unnecessary  paperwork  without  affect- 
ing the  ti-ansmission  of  necessary-  infor- 
mation. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  has  indicated 
that  the  extension,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  services  of  communica- 
tions common  carriers  to  foreign  points 
may  at  times  have  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations. Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  added  as  an  official  en- 
titled to  notice  of  appUcations  filed  with 
the  FCC  imder  section  214(b)  of  the  act. 

The  FCC  has  requested  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  came  up  before  our  committee 
and  was  unanimously  passed.  There  was 
no  objection  to  it.  I  recommend  lis  pas- 
sage by  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
request  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  S.  1479. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 
OF  1934  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
GRAInTING  RADIO  LICENSES  IN 
SAFETY  AN"D  SPECIAL  AND  EX- 
PERIMENTAL RADIO  SERVICES 
TO  ALIENS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  sa^pend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2457)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
peiinit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  grant  radio  station  licen- 
ses in  the  safety  and  special  and  experi- 
mental radio  services  directly  to  ahens, 
representatives  of  aliens,  foreign  cor- 
porations, or  domestic  coiporations  with 
alien  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders; 
r.nd  to  permit  aliens  holding  such  radio 
ttation  licenses  to  be  licensed  as  oper- 
ators. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 
s.  2457 

Ee  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
liepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Awerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  303  of  the  Communica- 


tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  3f** 
(1)),  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraphs  (v^ 
and  (3)  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection,  an  Individual  to  wliom  a 
radio  station  is  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  may  l>e  issued  an  operator's  li- 
cense to  operate  that  station. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  amateur  operator  li- 
censes which  the  Commission  may  issue  to 
aliens  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  notwithstanding  section  301 
of  this  Act  and  paragraph  ( I )  of  this  sub- 
.'ectlon,  the  Commission  may  Issue  authori- 
zations, under  such  conditions  and  terms  as 
it  may  prescribe,  to  penult  an  alien  Ucensed 
by  liis  govcriunent  as  an  amateur  radio  op- 
erator to  operate  his  amateur  radio  station 
licenced  by  his  government  In  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  provided  there  is  In  ef- 
fect n  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
United  Stages  and  the  alien's  government  lor 
such  operation  on  a  reciprocal  basts  by 
Uaiced  States  amateur  radio  operators.  Other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  an;,-  reque.st  or  application  for  or  modifica- 
tion, siispenslon,  or  cancellation  of  any  such 
authorization." 

Sec.  2.  Section  310  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U£.C.  310).  is 
amended  by  deleting  sut>section  (a),  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  the  following  r^ew  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  : 

"(a)  T^e  station  llcen.se  required  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  granted  to  or  held  by 
any  foreign  government  or  the  representa- 
tive thereof. 

"(b)  No  broadcast  or  common  carrier  or 
aeronautical  en  route  or  aeronautical  fixed 
radio  station  license  shaU  be  granted  to  or 
held  by— 

"(1)  any  alien  or  the  representative  of  any 
alien: 

"(2)  any  corporation  orpanlT-ed  under  tliC 
laws  of  any  foreign  government: 

"(3)  any  corporation  of  which  any  officer 
or  director  Is  an  aUen  or  of  which  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  Is  owned  of 
record  or  voted  by  aliens  or  their  representa- 
tives or  by  a  foreign  gover.iment  or  repre- 
sentative thereof  or  by  any  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try: 

"(4)  any  corporation  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  any  other  corporation  of  which 
any  officer  or  more  than  oue-fourth  of  the 
directors  are  aliens,  <»■  of  which  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  capital  stock  Is  owT.ed  of 
record  or  voted  by  aJiens,  their  representa- 
tives, or  by  n  foreign  government  or  repre- 
sentative thereof,  or  by  any  corporatlcn 
organized  tinder  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, if  the  C-immlssion  finds  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  served  by  the  refusal  or 
revocation  of  such  Ucense. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  amateur  station 
licenses  which  the  Commission  may  issue  to 
ftUens  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may  Issue  authorizations,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  it  mny  prescribe,  to 
permit  an  alien  licensed  by  his  government 
as  an  amatetir  radio  operator  to  operate  his 
amateur  radio  station  licensed  by  his  gov- 
eiament  in  the  United  States,  its  possessions, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
vided there  Is  in  effect  a  bUateral  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  alien's 
government  for  such  ©"ero.tlon  on  a  reclr- 
roral  basis  by  United  State!?  amsteuT  radio 
oper»tors.  Oth^r  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  request  or  applica- 
tion for  or  modification,  suspension,  or 
cancellation  of  any  such  authorization." 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2457  amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  to  authorize  the  FCC  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  in  the  Safety 
and  Special  Radio  Services  and  the  Ex- 
perimental Radio  Services  to  aliens  and 
corporations  with  alien  offlcer.s,  directors, 
or  stockholders. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  aliens, 
entitled  to  hold  radio  station  licenses,  to 
receive  licenses  to  operate  those  sta- 
tions where  such  operators  licenses  are 
required. 

Aliens,  alien  corpoi-ations,  and  corpo- 
rations with  alien  oflBcers  or  directors 
would  continue  to  be  prohibited  from 
receiving  or  holding  licenses  for  broad- 
cast, common  caiTier,  or  aeronautical 
fixed  or  aeronautical  en  route  i-adio  sta- 
tions. 

Section  310  of  the  Communications 
Act  contains  a  prohibition  against  grant- 
ing most  radio  station  licenses  to  aliens, 
representatives  of  aliens,  foreign  corpo- 
rations, or  domestic  corpoi-ations  with 
alien  oflQcers,  directors,  or  stockholders. 
However,  many  such  corporations  estab- 
lish subsidiary  corporations  which  have 
no  alien  ofiQcers  or  directors  and  obtain 
radio  station  licenses  which  they  use  for 
the  benefit  of  their  parent  corporation. 
This  is  inequitable  to  small  corporations 
which  do  not  have  the  resources  to  es- 
tablish subsidiaries  and  to  partnerships 
and  individual  entrepreneurs  to  whom 
this  option  is  unavailable.  Eligibility  for 
a  radio  license  in  the  Safety  and  Special 
or  Experimental  Radio  Services  should 
not  depend  upon  the  size  or  form  of  a 
business  organization.  Direct  licensing  of 
aliens  in  these  services  is  preferable  to 
the  current  statutory  scheme. 

During  the  period  from  January  1, 
1970,  tlirough  June  30,  1974,  the  FCC 
authorized  253  subsidiary  corporations 
to  hold  such  licenses.  The  parent  com- 
panies involved  include  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  coiporatlons. 

S.  2457  would  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  authorize  direct  licensing 
of  aliens  or  business  organizations  which 
have  alien  interests  in  the  Safety  and 
Special  and  Experimental  Radio  Sei-v- 
Ices. 

The  Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services 
ai-e  primarily  concerned  with  two-way 
radio  communication.  This  embraces  the 
xise  of  radio  for  aviation,  marine  pur- 
po.ses,  and  Industi-y,  business,  manu- 
facturing, forest  products,  petroleum, 
power,  land  transportation — railroads, 
passenger  bu.ses,  trucks,  taxicabs,  auto- 
mobile emergency— disaster  communica- 
tions and  public  safety,  police  and  fire 
departments,  forest  consei-vation,  and 
highway  maintenance,  and  operations  by 
amateurs  or  other  private  citizens  who 
"use  radio  as  a  hobby  or  convenience.  The 
Experimental  Radio  Service  is  used  to 
license  radio  stations  for  research  and 
development  projects  such  as  the  radio 
tracking  of  birds  and  animals  and  re- 
mote control  of  construction  equipment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  .such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 
Mr.  COLtlNS  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Speaker, 


basically  all  that  is  involved  in  Senate 
bill,  S.  2457,  Is  the  furnishing  of  addi- 
tional subsidiary  licenses  used  In  grant- 
ing radio  licenses  to  a  parent  corporation. 
It  Is  a  technlcsdlty.  It  grants  radio  sta- 
tion licensing  to  own  and  operate  stations 
in  the  Safety  and  Special,  and  Experi- 
mental Radio  Services. 

This  bill  corrects  the  unfairness  to 
small  individuals  that  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  form  corporate  subsidiaries. 
In  our  committee  this  bill  was  passed 
u^.anlmously.  There  were  no  objections 
to  it  during  the  committee  hearings.  I 
would  move  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  yield  for  two 
questions? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  this  bill  more  restrictive 
or  le.ss  restrictive,  as  far  as  the  granting 
of  alien  or  foreign  licenses  to  operate 
radio  stations  is  concerned? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
S.  2457  would  continue  the  prohibition 
against  aliens,  alien  corporations,  and 
corporations  with  officers  and  directors 
receiving  or  holding  licenses  for  broad- 
cast, common  carrier,  or  aeronautical 
en  route  or  aeronautical  fixed  radio  sta- 
tions. This  legislation  would  only  lift  the 
prohibition  with  respect  to  licensing  radio 
stations  in  the  Safety  and  Special  Radio 
Services  and  the  Experimental  Radio 
Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
Hou.se  su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2457),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  EMERGENCY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  16757)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  until 
August  31,  1975. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  16757 
Be  it  eiuirted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(g)  (1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'February  28.  1975"  wherever  it  appears,  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "August  31.  1975". 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi-.  Sjieaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  a.s  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  singular  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 6-month  period.  untU  August  31, 
1975,  the  existing  authorities  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allcration  Act  of 
1973.   Unles.s  extended,  that  act  would 


terminate  on  Pebniary  28,  1975 — at  a 
time  when  the  focus  of  the  new  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  be  confined  to  admin- 
istrative matters.  The  6-month  extension 
proposed  in  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  assure  that  the  important  alloca- 
tion and  price  control  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  act  would  continue  through 
the  ensuing  winter  and  spring  and  would 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  which 
is  not  now  available  to  it  to  consider 
whether  the  act  should  be  further  ex- 
tended or  whether  to  make  substantive 
amendments  to  its  terms. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  was  enacted  on  November  27,  1973, 
at  a  time  when  this  Nation  was  con- 
fronted with  unprecedented  shortages  in 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  I  be- 
lieve   that    this    act    has    contributed 
greatly  to  this  Nation's  ability  to  survive 
the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Also  it  has  in  large 
measure  worked  well  in  providing  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  supplies  and  in 
forestalling  a  further  erosion  of  competi- 
tion in  the  oil  industry.  I  am  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  Act  itself  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration's implementation  of  it  has  been 
criticized  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
several  Members  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  proposes  to  make  specific 
amendments  to  the  fabric  of  the  alloca- 
tion program.  Many  of  these  register  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  implementation  of 
the  price  control  authority  luider  the 
congressional  mandate  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  establish  "equi- 
table prices"  for  petroleum  products.  In 
several    important    respects,    I    would 
agree,  the  congressionally  defined  objec- 
tives have  been  misunderstood,  misin- 
terpreted, or  in  some  cases,  ignored.  The 
committee  was  dissuaded,  however,  from 
attempting  to  make  substantive  amend- 
ments to  the  act  at  this  time.  Instead,  it 
was  determined  to  wait  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress  when  time  would 
permit  a  more   reasoned   and  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  program.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  noted  that  the  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  less  than  1  year. 

In  its  short  life,  the  regulations  have 
been  undergoing  almost  constant  change. 
It  is  the  sincere  hope  and  expectation  of 
the  committee  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  will  make  the  necessaiy 
revisions  in  its  regulations  to  bring  the 
program  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
firm  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  In  this  regard  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  is  given  great  adminis- 
trative flexibility  under  this  act  to  re- 
spond to  situations  where  the  price  con- 
trol and  allocation  requirements  are 
producing  unintended  inequities. 

Let  me  also  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  it  Ls  my  intention  to  re- 
quest that  the  committee  conduct  full 
oversight  hearings  of  the  administration 
of  the  allocation  program  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  substantive  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  and  an  asse.'^s- 
ment  will  be  made  of  the  need  for 
continuance  of  the  act. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  in 
fashioning  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
coupled  with  the  allocation  mechanism, 
price  control  autliority  de.'.igned  to  afford 
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a  protective  shield  for  Industrial  and 
individual  consumers  from  artificially  in- 
flated prices.  Today,  the  price  control 
authority  contained  in  the  Allocation  Act 
stands  as  the  only  authority  available 
to  the  executive  branch  to  assure  the 
petroleum  prices  are  rationally  based. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  now  to  extend  this  im- 
portant authority  and  I  respectfully  ask 
for  the  support  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STACHjERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoiiiia. 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks, 
and  to  include  statistical  data.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  support  of  this  6-month  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  I  will  explain  to  the 
House  my  support — and  my  reluctance. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
it  is  the  only  existing  authority  for  the 
allocation  of  scarce  petroleum  products 
and  for  price  control  over  petroleum 
products.  Without  it,  independent  refin- 
ers, jobbers,  and  retailei-s  would  face 
even  worse  problems  than  they  face  now 
because  the  major  oil  companies  could 
refuse  to  furnish  crude  oil  to  them  or 
could  furnish  high  priced  imported  oil 
rather  than  domestic  oil  which  is  pre- 
sently frozen  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  Without 
the  price  control  authority  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  consum- 
ers would  face  even  more  problems  tlian 
they  face  now.  As  inadequate  as  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration have  been,  in  at  least  one  cate- 
goi-y — old  oil — these  controls  have  re- 
quired the  price  of  $5.25  a  barrel,  which 
is  better  than  $10.50,  the  approximate 
price  of  new  oil.  Without  this  legislation 
every  driver  in  this  country  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  major  oil  companies 
and  prices  would  be  set  exclusively  by 
Exxon,  Texaco,  Mobil,  and  others,  so  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  reluctantly  vote  for  this 
extension. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  grave  mis- 
givings over  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  There  is 
a  necessity  for  more  effective  control  on 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline  and 
on  the  excessive  profits  of  the  petroleum 
producers.  As  w^ritten.  the  original  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  man- 
dated that  the  administration  set  "equi- 
table prices"  to  all  consumers. 

Tlie  House  report — 93-531 — is  ab- 
solutely clear  on  this  subject.  It  states: 

The  reference  to  equitable  prices  in  para- 
graph (e)  is  intended  to  emphasize  that  the 
objectives  of  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 
gram are  to  prevent  price  ponging  or  price 
discrimination  which  might  otherwise  occur 
on  the  basis  of  current  shortages.  .  .  .  More- 
over, it  is  expected  that  the  Piesident  in  ex- 
ercising this  authority  will  be  conscious  of 
the  need  to  determine  prices  which  equitably 
balance  the  objectives  of  obtaining  adequate 
supply  and  holding  dou^n  consumer  costs." 
(Emphasis  added) 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr. 
Sawhill  have  never  administered  this  act 
to  "equitably  balance"  anything.  They 
have  passed  on  to  the  American  consumer 
evei-y  cent  of  increased  costs  and  more. 


They  have  passed  on  to  the  American 
consumer  the  excessive  profits  now  being 
realized  by  the  oil  producers  as  well  as 
sharply  increased  margins  at  the  retail 
level.  The  impact  on  our  already  serious 
inflation  has  been  devastating.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
study  by  the  Economics  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  was  prepared 
at  my  request  entitled  "Financial  impact 
of  Oil  Pricing  Policies."  It  estimates  that 
various  decisions  of  the  administration 
and  one  decision  made  by  the  Congress — 
relating  to  stripper  oil — have  cost  the 
American  consumer  $11.53  billion  in  the 
last  year  and  resulted  in  a  significant 
"ripple"  effect  on  infiation  generally.  To 
summarize  for  the  Members,  the  eco- 
nomics division  found  the  following  costs 
to  the  consumer: 

First.  Decontrol  of  "new"  oil.  $1.82  bil- 
lion. 

Second.  "Old"  oil  pricing — $1.00  barrel 
included — $1.95  billion. 

Third.  'Released"  oil  decontrol,  $2.23 
billion. 

Foin-th.  Decontrol  of  "stripper"  oil, 
S2.64  billion. 

Fifth.  Increased  dealer  margins,  $2.89 
billion. 

I  would  note  that  with  regard  to  the 
decision  to  exempt  stripper  oil  from  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
while  an  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
House,  this  was  done  with  full  concur- 
rence and  support  from  the  adminlctra; 
tion  and  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Simon 'in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  include  the  following: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
conosessionai.  research  service, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  3  1974. 
To  The  Honorable  John  E.  Moss. 
From  Economics  Division. 
.Subject:    Financial    Impact    of    Oil    Pricing 
Policies. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  an  assess- 
ment of  the  aggregate  dollar  cost  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  of  oil  pricing  policies, 
data  have  been  assembled  and  some  straight- 
forward calculations  are  made  below.  In 
making  these  computations,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  decisions  were  made  during  the 
gloomiest  embargo  months  vis-a-vis  grim 
alternatives. 

These  five  simple  computations  define 
costs  with  precision,  if  the  hypotheses  are 
accepted.  Perliaps  this  is  due  to  the  almost 
mechanical  way  In  which  petroleum  prices 
are  set,  with  key  pricing  policies  functions 
of  very  straightforward  parameters.  But  had 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  not  taken  the  price 
regulating  actions  discussed  herein,  prices 
and  their  lnflationar>-  Impact  could  have 
been  worse  than  we  see  them  now. 

The  data  used  below  are  largely  of  the  tj'pe 
available  to  a  concerned  citizen,  although 
some  require  persistent  research.  Calcula- 
tions made  herein  are  of  a  similar  nature. 

Cost  element  by  cost  element,  FEA  deci- 
sions of  stjbstantlal  consumer  impact  are 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs.  A 
conclusion  about  their  role  in  the  infiation 
which  now  impacts  our  economy  is  drawn 
inclosing. 

A  final  note  that  should  be  made  is  that 
decisions  now  frequently  attributed  to  FEA 
began  at  tlie  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  (CLC). 
And  one  decision,  decontrol  of  stripper  wells, 
was  mandated  by  Congress.  Nevertheless, 
FEA  has  ratified  them  all,  and  their  down- 
stream Impact  can  be  attributed  to  FEA 
directly  rather  than  CLC's  legacy. 


1.  New  Crude  Oil  Prices.  Crude  oU  prices 
were  originally  frozen  In  1973  at  $4.25  per 
barrel  by  CLC.  a  price  which  was  nearly  Vs 
higher  than  had  been  historically  the  case. 
In  August  1973,  CLC  freed  new  crude  oil  from 
controls  to  provide  exploratory  Incentive. 
The  1974  effects  of  this  and  supporting  data 
are: 

Current  price  of  "new"  domestic  crude — 
$10.50  a  barrel 

Daily  production  rate  of  all  oil — 8.9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  (a  steadily  decUnUig 
rate). 

"New"  oil  Is  16  percent  of  this  total. 

To  compute  the  annual  cost  of  new  oil 
decontrol,  which  followed  the  price  Increase 
from  $4.25,  we  make  this  calculation: 

(8l0.50-$4.25)  X  .16  (8.9  million  bbl/day) 
X  365  days/year  —  $6.25  x  1.42  mUllon  bbl/ 
day  X  365  days/year  =  $3.25  billion  per  year. 
If  one  assumes  that  $10.50  is  excessive 
incentive  to  produce  something  whose  esti- 
mated production  cost  averages  very  roughly 
$1.00  a  barrel  In  the  U.S.,  and  hardly  ever 
more  than  $2.00,  the  Canadian  experience 
may  provide  a  measure  of  gxildance.  Canada 
has  an  oil  surplus,  and  a  $6.70  posted  price. 
If  we  say  that  $7.00  wlU  create  sufficient 
Incentive,  as  it  has  in  Canada,  an  Increase 
of  ($7.00-$4.25)  X  1.42  X  365  or  $1.43  mUllon 
would  have  been  "adequate."  If  this  Is  cor- 
rect, it  may  be  assximed  that  U.S.  consumers 
have  had  to  pay  $3.25  million  less  $1.43  bil- 
lion, or  $1.82  billion  more  than  an  "ade- 
quate" price  of  $7.00  per  barrel. 

2.  Old  Oil  Prices.  Without  analytically  de- 
tailed rationale,  CLC  just  before  its  merger 
with  PEA  increased  the  price  of  "old"  oil  from 
$4.25  to  $5.25.  This  is  oil  that  costs,  again 
very  roughly,  less  than  $1.00  to  produce,  In 
this  case  average  cost  may  be  as  little  as  50 
cents.  In  the  current  production  situation, 
"old"  oil  is  60  percent  of  domestic  production. 
So.  this  computation  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  $1.00  Increase  Is  made : 
($3.25-$4.25)  X  .6(8.9)  x  365- $1.95  billion. 

3.  So-called  "Released"  Oil.  In  Its  effort  to 
provide  producer  Incentive.  CLC  provided  for 
the  release  of  one  barrel  of  "old"  oil  from 
price  controls  for  every  barrel  of  "new"  oil 
produced.  This  reaUy  means  that  a  barrel  of 
new  oil  costs  consumers  $10.50  plus  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  releasing  the  barrel  of  "old" 
oil  which  immediately  increases  to  $10.50 
from  $5.25.  So  this  adds  up  to  a  true  "new" 
oil  cost  of  $15.75;  including  the  Incremental 
cost  of  the  barrel  of  old  oil. 

Specifically,  the  released  oil  program's  cost 
is  delineated  by  the  following  escimation 
procedure : 

Released  oil  is  11  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. It  should  really  be  priced  at  the  old. 
"old"  oil  price — $4.25.  Hence.  ($10  50-$4.25)  x 
.11(8.9  million)  x  365 -$2.23  biUlon  is  the 
extra  cost  to  consumer  for  this  oil. 

4.  "Stripper"  Oil  Decontrol.  Congress  man- 
dated that  oil  from  wells  producing  less  than 
10  barrels  per  day  be  exempt  from  price  con- 
trols. In  theory,  this  was  to  provide  incen- 
tive to  keep  these  marginal  wells  in  produc- 
tion. The  cost  of  this  incentive  is  calculated 
as  follows: 

Stripper  wells   account   for   13   percent   of 
domestic  production.  Theretore, 
($10.50-S4.25)    X    .13(8.9    million-)    \    365- 

$2.64  billion. 

5.  Gasoline  Dealer  Margins.  In  order  to  oiT- 
set  gasoline  station  operators'  revenue  short- 
falls due  to  reduced  sales  volumes  during  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  FEA  raised  retaUers  mar- 
gins from  the  CLC  frozen  7.25  cents  per  gal- 
lon level  to  a  March  1974  level  of  nearly  11 
cents  per  gallon,  according  to  FEA  figures. 
The  authoritative  L\indberg  Survey,  however, 
points  to  more  nearly  12  cents.  Competition 
has  eroded  dealer  margins  in  recent  months. 
In  July,  FEA  claims  margins  ran  at  10.2  cents; 
Lundberg  estimates  10.7  cents.  Taking  the 
l'«ver  FEA  estimate,  we  make  this  calculation 
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U.S.  OIL  mOJSTPY  PROfll  SCORfBOARO    30  QUARTER,  197*.  AND  JST  9  KONTHi,  19;4 


Company 


American  Petrolina 

Amerida  Hess 

Clark  Oil.. ._ 

Comnionwealth  Oil 

F«xon 

Gulf 

Shell  Oil ..   

Standard  Oil  of  Indians 

City  Service 

Continental 

Phillips 

StandarAirfOhio.. 

iiwffrrr. 

Tejaco  - 

Atlantic  Ridifiald 

Marathon 

Mobil [[ 

Mutphy 

Union 

Total 


3d  quarter, 
19741 


31.9 

38,2 
-3.4 
-14.8 
800,11 
275.0 
216.0 
296.5 

45  8 
120.2 
112.9 

37.2 

31.2 
378.4 
144.0 

48.7 
277.8 

12.2 

79.9 


2,927.7 


Percent  change 
from  1973 


247.6 
-12.9 

•'NM 
NM 

25.4 

.30.9 
1^4 
101.: 
•  75.5 
121.8 
IU9.!i 
106.6 
279.9 

23.2 
140.8 

50.  C 

20.2 
-19.7 

•.7.7 

45.$" 


Ht  9  mos. 
of  1974 ' 


Percent  change 
from  19?3 


64.3 

134,1 

19,2 

12,9 

',280,0 

815.0 

462.3 

795.5 

168.4 

329.8 

345.2 

97.5 

77.8 

128.? 

377.7 

129.6 

903.  S 

50.0 

232.5 


3  I  (jiiartcf, 
1972' 


S  6 
12.5 

3.2 

•> 

353.6 

ilO.O 
GS  2 

107.  3 
17,8 
39.2 
37.6 
15.8 
7.2 

207.4 
51.6 
22.7 

140.9 

4.0 

31.4 


Pe.ceiJt   han^e 
from  1972-74 


t,723.6 


1st  9  mo^ 
of  1972  > 


12.8 

S&iO 

S.0 

5.3 

I.0i9  0 

346.0 

189.9 

295.3 

71.0 

123.  b 

110  3 

40.4 

24.8 

622.4 

13a  3 

55.5 

412.7 

9.3 

89.1 


Pc'Ltiiit  ciia.iie 
from  1972  7 


/:0'  ' 
lOf,  3 
28^.0 

;43.i 

119.5 
1289 
r.3  5 
Ih9  4 
137.  Z 
166.8 
2!2  « 

14a  9 

213  7 
129.1. 
139.9 
133,  S 
118  S 
437  f, 

isa9 


62.8 


,237,3 


<  In  mlltioos  of  dollar;. 


138.6 


3,657.7 


138.5 


To  place  oil  compaiy  profits  in  per- 
spective. I  also  asked  the  Llbrarj'  of 
Congie.ss,  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, to  prepare  a  schedule  of  profits  of 
the  20  major  U.S.  coiporations  for  the 
first  6  monllis  of  1974.  That  schedule, 
whicli  by  the  way  included  all  of  tlic 
8  major  oil  compaiiie.-  because  they  are 
all  within  the  top  20  manufacturing 
corporations  in  size,  show.s  that  these  oil 
company  profits  increased  some  $2.2  bil- 
lion or  71.3  percent  over  a  comparable 
period  of  1973.  In  comparison,  the  profits 
of  all  20  major  manufactming  compa- 
nies increased  only  16.9  percent.  I  In- 
clude the  following: 


«  Not  mexniiisfiil 


20  MAJOR  US    MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS  PROFITS 
AFTER  TAX— 1ST  6  MOS.   1973.  AND   1ST  6  W03.    1974 

(Dollars  in  niillions) 


Percnt 

chani^e 

from  1st 

hall  1973 

6  mos.       6  mos.  to   l^t 

U73  1974     haif  1974 


Company 


Gener:l  Motor*". %i  614  3 

l"°" 1,618.0 

Jo'd 754.9 

Chrysler 198  4 

General  Electric 251.7 

J>«»co 531.6 

Mobil 3ir  n 

6ulf 3J0.0 

U.S.  Steel 134.0 

Westmghouse 94  2 

Standard  Oil  of  Catifoniij I  334!  5 

Standard  Gil  o(  Indiana 242.5 

E.  l.duPont 297.3 


$425.6 

1.555.0 

291.6 

29.4 

271.2 

1, 049. 7 

626.0 

913.9 

S4ao 

249.8 
62.3 
578.0 
499.0 
305  0 


-73.6 
52.8 

-61.4 

-85.2 
7.7 
97.4 
84.1 
31.2 
SCO 
86.4 

-33.9 
72.8 

105.8 
2.6 


Percent 

rha'i;? 

from  i<.i 

half  197  i 

6  mos,         6  mos.         to  Ist 

r-o>»(>»:i  1973  1974     half  197- 

GenTel,  SElec 163.«  i/ag  g.j 

ihelj |«9.8  24g.4  45  1 

G»0"7ear 101.  z  ire,  9  5.6 

«CA 88  0  74.?  -]•:  7 

Continental  Oil 99  2  ?09  6  1113 

Eastman  Kodak 277.0  267!9  -13 

Total,  20  companies...    7.766.8     9,C78.3  16.9 

Tdal.  8  oil  companies.    3.095.6     5. 30377  713 

Total.  12  manufactur- 
ing companies 4,671.2     3,174.6         -32.0 

Total,  9  manufactur- 
ini  companies  I 2,103.6     2,428.0  15.4 

'  After  profits  of  3  automakers  have  been  excliKled. 

Sources:  Business  Week  Map'ine  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
Digests  of  Earninn  Reporf;. 
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Furthermore,  the  return  on  equity  for 
fuel  companies,  which  includes  the  major 
oil  companies  as  well  as  some  coal  pro- 
ducers, for  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  30.  1974 — according  to  Business 
Week — has  skyrocketed  to  19.3  percent, 
one  of  the  highest  returns  on  equity  for 
any  U.S.  industry  and  this  Is  a  capital  In- 
tensive industry  which  tends  to  cause 
an  understatement  of  return  on  equity. 

In  contrast  to  the  energy  industry, 
automobile  manufacturers  earned  9.1 
percent  on  equity;  airlines  9  percent;  and 
appliance  manufacturers  13.1  percent. 
Only  cosmetics  20.9  percent  and  drugs 
20.6  percent — not  capital  intensive  in- 
dustiies — earned  higher  profits  than  tlie 
oil/coal  conglomerate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  essential  that 
we  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  it  is  also  essential  that  we 
remember  the  problems  of  the  American 
public.  It  is  not  fair  and  not  right  for 
any  industry  to  earn  excessive  profits 
while  the  rest  of  us  fight  inflation  every 
day.  An  oil  price  rollback  and  legislation 
restricting  the  windfall  profits  of  the 
petroleum  indi;stry  should  be  the  first 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
16757  would  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  until  August 
31,  1975.  As  it  stands  now,  the  law  will 
expire  on  February  28.  1975,  unless  we 
act  to  extend  it  before  adjouiTunent. 

The  bill  which  has  been  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  and  by  the 
full  Commerce  Committee  provides  for 
a  straight  6-month  extension  of  the  act. 
The  bill  provides  for  no  amendments  of 
any  kind.  It  is,  in  reality,  an  emergency 
measure  wliich  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  Allocation  Act  from  expiring  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  This  extension  will  also 
provide  the  committee  with  additional 
time,  so  that  we  may  undertake  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  administration  of  the 
act  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion in  order  to  determine  whether  any 
substantive  changes  are  necessary.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill  is  not  a  vote  to  approve  of  the  way 
FEA  is  doing  its  job. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  4- 
month  extension.  However,  I  have  an 
understanding  with  Senator  Jackson  and 
the  Senate  leadership  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  6-month  extension 
without  a  conference,  provided  that  there 
are  no  amendments  to  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, in  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  September  24.  John  Sawhill, 
the  Administrator  of  FEA.  promised  that 
the  President  would  support  such  an  ex- 
tension. 

We  have  very  little  time  remaining  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  H.R.  16757  without 
amendment  so  that  it  can  be  signed  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  committee  we  discussed  this  bill 
extension  at  great  length.  As  the  chair- 
man said.  It  is  not  meant  to  represent 
any  type  of  new  legislation.  It  Is  a  tran- 
"sition  bill  wherein,  in  order  to  provide 
an  extension  through  the  early  part  of 
'next  year,  so  this  6  months  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  bill  provisions  In 
hearings  during  the  first  half  of  next 
year. 

We  all  realize  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  specifying  tliis  transitional  period, 
and  although  I  differ  with  the  concept  of 
Government  regiolatory  control,  I  under- 
stand the  request  for  further  hearings. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  knows  that  many 
of  us  had  reservations  on  this  measure 
when  it  was  originally  passed.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  bill  before  us  is  for  an  ex- 
tension of  6  months,  but  I  do  think  it  Is 
Important  that  we  pause  to  understand 
clearly  what  is  being  asked  of  this  body 
at  this  time. 

To  begin  with,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  contend  that  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion act  has  been  successful.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee  will  say  that  there  have  not 
been  severe  problems,  or  that  it  really 
has  helped  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  that  is 
arguable,  and  I  recognize  that  many  will 
want  to  respond,  but  it  has  not  cured 
the  problems,  as  many  Members  thought 
or  hoped  it  would  when  this  bill  was 
originally  passed. 

I  think  there  is  an  inequity  in  this 
situation  in  that  what  the  measure  does 
is  help  some  of  the  major  companies, 
and  does  disservice  to  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers  and  independent  re- 
finers. Although  a  late  change  in  the 
conference  the  last  time  did  allow  for 
the  control  not  to  be  exercised  at  the 
wellhead  or  by  the  producers  at  the  well- 
head if  the  President  felt  it  was  against 
the  national  interest,  nevertheless  It  has 
not  been  so  enforced.  Producers  are  still 
locked  in  to  the  previous  purchaser,  and 
this  worlis  a  disservice  to  independent 
producers. 

I  think  there  is  inequity  about  the 
price  of  ci-ude.  Through  this  legislation, 
we  still  keep  price  controls  on  crude.  It  is 
the  only  commodity  in  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  that  is  so  controlled;  that 
is.  by  price  controls.  We  can  debate 
whether  it  is  for  the  consumers  or  not. 
but  we  removed  controls  on  eveiything 
else. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  FEA 
and  the  administration  appeared  before 
the  committee,  they  stated  that  they  did 
not  want  to  extend  or  renew  this  measure. 
They  would  prefer  that  it  would  expire, 
but  recognize  tlie  contention  that  it 
ought  to  be  extended  for  6  months,  so 
the  argument  is  whether  we  do  extend 
for  6  months  or  let  it  expire  as  the  reg- 
ular legislation  required  on  February  28. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  measure  ought 
to  go  off  and  expire  at  the  time  specified 
by  this  body  when  we  passed  the  legisla- 
tion. We  can  argue  that  it  comes  at  a 


difficult  time.  I  rather  suspect  that  when 
they  have  another  4  or  6  months'  time, 
they  wUl  want  to  extend  it  again,  and  It 
will  go  on  and  on.  At  least,  that  is  the 
history  of  legislation  of  this  type.  I  think 
it  is  better  t^at  we  do  not  extend  this 
measure.  I  think  the  House  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  vote  on  it  and  let  the  bill  expire 
as  we  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  two  matters  that  were 
spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
a  valued  member  of  our  full  committee. 
It  is  not  quite  true — I  hate  to  say  It  is 
not  true — that  the  administrators  did 
not  want  this  bill,  inasmuch  as  in  the  re- 
port of  tlie  committee  each  one  of  the 
administrators  of  the  FEA  has  said  they 
wanted  to  extend  it,  in  the  «fay  Mr. 
Sawhill.  who  was  still  titinar  head, 
wanted  to  extend,  for  a  6-month  period, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not,  confus- 
ing the  merits  of  the  FEA  with  this  ex- 
tension. Without  this  extension,  the  en- 
tire matter  of  keeping  homes  warm, 
keeping  gas  stations  moving,  becomes 
moot  again.  This  is  not  a  debate,  and 
there  are  no  amendments,  nor  are  any 
amendments  permitted  in  the  committee 
or  the  special  subcommittee,  because  we 
wanted  this  just  as  a  short  amendment 
to  the  bill,  for  an  extension,  so  that  we 
could  correct,  if  indeed  it  needs  cor- 
rections, what  the  FEA  has  or  has  not 
done. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
confusing  this  with  the  FEA.  I  recognize 
this  is  a  mandatory  allocation  and  price 
control  -neasm-e.  and  that  is  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about.  I  do  contend  again 
that  the  administration  expressed  the 
statement  before  our  committee  that 
they  would  not  defer  this  legislation  but 
they  would  ask  for  an  extension.  To  that 
extent,  they  did  ask  for  an  extension,  but 
they  were  not  endorsing  the  bill  as  leg- 
islation, in  principle.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  will  contend  that. 

If  we  could  have  amendments  to  this 
measure,  perhaps  we  could  ask  for 
amendments,  particularly  in  the  instance 
of  public-owned  oil  or  State-owned  oil. 
The  gentleman  will  remember  when  we 
had  the  ERDA  bill  before  this  body,  an 
amendment  was  offered,  which  was  not 
approved,  because  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  asked  that  it  not  be  of- 
fered at  that  time  because  the 
ERDA  was  an  organizational  bill,  but 
he  would  have  probably  agreed  to 
an  exemption  on  the  public-owned  or 
Gtate-owiied  oil.  It  represents  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  production.  There 
would  be  about  8  or  10  States  where  the 
lar  good  causes.  Although  that  is  very 
lar  good  causes.  Although  that  is  ver>- 
meritorious  and  we  would  hope  that  that 
would  be  handled  by  the  ?EA.  still  it  has 
not  been  handled,  and  great  damage  is 
being  done  to  some  States  in  the  field 
of  public  education. 

Under  the  bill  as  presented,  we  can 
have  no  amendments,  so  here  is  another 
reason  why.  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought 
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not  extend  this  bill  on  the  suspension 
calendar. 

Does  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Yes;  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  the  committee  report,  on 
page  3,  we  Instruct  the  FEA  to  do  certain 
things  about  the  very  matters  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about.  They  have  not  done 
anjrthlng  and  they  pleaded  lack  of  time. 
8o  we  said,  "All  right,  we  will  give  you 
a  certain  amount  of  time,  and  then  we 
will  give  you  all  of  the  trouble  you  can 
handle  unless  you  handle  this  unfair 
fact." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  gentleman's  point.  It  Is  true  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  FEA  to 
move. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  They  keep  chang- 
ing heads  down  there.  Now  it  Is  up  for 
grabs.  There  is  no  one  down  there  you 
can  talk  to. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  1  recognize  that.  I  ap- 
preciate that  situation.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  did  say,  so  far  as  the  subcom- 
mittee was  concerned,  he  felt  something 
should  be  done  about  publicly  owned 
oil. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  saying  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  that  is  good  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  the  time.  I  believe  they  have  time 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
woiild  help  me  out  by  answering  a  few 
questions. 

I  remember,  when  this  legislation  came 
up  originally,  we  were  told,  because  we 
were  transfening  substantial  powers  to 
the  Energy  Office,  now  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  that  they  would  be 
very  careful  in  allocating  ga.soline  to  be 
produced  and  they  would  allow  heating 
oil  to  be  produced. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  we 
will  not  again  have  the  gzoss  inequities 
the  country  experienced  the  last  time? 
The  end  result  in  overproducing  heating 
oil  and  underproducing  gasoline,  so  that 
all  our  constituents  had  to  sit  in  long 
lines  to  purchase  gasoline  as  they  did 
last  winter  should  cause  us  to  reconsider 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no  guar- 
antee. The  only  guarantee  is  that  we 
know  that  the  major  oil  companies,  since 
the  major  oil  companies  are  so  power- 
ful, can  tell  the  PEA  to  drop  dead  and 
get  away  with  it.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  prevent  this  from  happening. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman how? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  We  have  put  some- 
body in  charge  of  them  to  indicate  as 
to  when  mandatory  allocations  shall  be 
Imposed.  It  is  tme  it  did  not  keep  Cali- 


fornia wann;  however,  the  mandatory 
allocations  kept  the  Midwest  warm,  they 
kept  the  Northern  States  warm,  and  they 
kept  New  England  warm.  We  got  less 
fuel,  of  course,  but  it  Is  true  that  we  did 
get  some  fuel. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
ceived substantially  less  gasoline  as  a 
result  of  thLs  very  legislation.  That  is  the 
problem,  and  as  a  result,  our  constituents 
had  to  sit  in  gasoline  lines  last  winter. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
sure  if  he  would  drive  around  these  days, 
he  would  find  there  is  a  price  war  tak- 
ing place  on  gasoline  right  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  is  directly 
under  the  FEA. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
it  is  very  popular  to  knock  the  major  oil 
companies,  but  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  they  were  forced  to  overproduce 
heating  oil  and  underproduce  gasoline. 
The  refineries  were  mandated  to  do  that ; 
as  a  result,  our  constituents  had  to  sit 
for  hours  in  line,  because  of  a  misman- 
agement at  the  Federal  administrative 
level. 

My  point  is  this:  how  can  we  be  as- 
sured that  this  legislation  is  going  to 
provide  some  balance  so  there  will  not  be 
the  kind  of  strange  orders  coming  from 
the  regulatory  agency?  The  Congress 
cannot  just  lay  it  all  on  the  President 
and  say  it  is  all  his  fault. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  answer  him. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
\neld. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  2  points  I  have  to  bring  out  on 
tliat  is  that  they  have  learned,  hopefully, 
something  about  this  situation 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  heard  that 
before. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  And  that  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  produce  more  gas- 
oline than  heating  oil. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  this  law  is  just 
an  extension  of  what  we  had  before.  It 
does  not  put  any  restrictions  on  the 
ability  of  the  administrative  people  to 
do  the  same  thing  they  did  last  winter, 
?nd  that  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
tliat  this  is  merely  an  amendment;  It  does 
not  go  to  the  merits  of  FEA.  We  kept 
that  out  of  tlie  bill.  This  is  a  straight  ex- 
tension, so  that  we  can  get  a  handle  on 
what  is  going  on  down  at  FEA  and  ti-y  to 
maintain  some  control  over  their  actions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
v.e  not  be  able  to  amend  this  bill?  Should 
we  not  be  pei-mitted  to  amend  the  bill, 
so  there  kinds  of  inequities  will  not  be 
imposed  upon  our  j)eople,  upon  asricul- 
ture,  for  instance?  We  had  the  situation 
where  agriculture  was  telling  us  they 
could  not  get  any  fuel;  we  had  all  those 
problems. 

Why  should  we  be  forced  to  legislate 
in  this  fashion,  without  the  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  that  when  the  bill 
comes  up  afiain,  because  the  FEA  ex- 
pires in  February  of  this  year 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  In  the  mean- 


time we  have  already  considered  thii 
bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Whereas  the  en- 
tire agency  does  not  expire  until  Jan- 
uary 31,  1976.  So  we  will  have  the  agency 
there  until  1976,  in  any  event. 

We  are  here  trying  to  put  a  handle  on 
somebody  who  now  controls  the  matters 
the  gentleman  htis  quite  properly  raised. 
I  believe  this  would  be  giving  them  and 
giving  us  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
it,  to  get  them  up  here  in  February  when 
we  come  back  and  the  new  committees 
are  formed,  so  that  we  can  find  out  what 
they  have  done,  why  they  have  done  it, 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  exactly  the  problem  we  had  with  the 
previous  legislation.  We  were  told  all 
these  wonderful  things  would  happen 
when  we  passed  the  fuel  allocation  bill 
before,  but  exactly  the  opposite  things 
happened. 

All  kinds  of  assurances  were  given  to 
agriculture  and  all  kinds  of  assurances 
were  given  to  our  poor  consumers  who 
tried  to  go  to  work  last  year  and  had  to 
sit  in  line  for  hours,  just  because  of  the 
misadministration.  That  is  what  I  said 
in  the  first  place. 

Why  do  we  constantly  go  through  this 
"Chinese  Are  drill,"  giving  tremendous 
powers  to  exactly  the  same  agency  we 
dealt  with  before  and  then  complain 
when  they  use  those  powers? 

I  still  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
answered  my  question  when  he  said  we 
aie  solving  it,  because  this  is  just  an 
extension  of  the  same  act. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  shortage  was 
not  caused  by  the  FEA.  The  shortage 
was  caused  by  the  environment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Therefore,  we  are 
trying  to  make  something  decent  out  of 
.something  that  was  unconscionable.  In  a 
small  way,  I  think  it  succeeded.  It  did 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  but  I 
think  it  is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  why  do  we 
not  amend  it? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  We  will,  after 
February. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  overproduce 
heating  oil  and  imderproduce  gasoline. 
We  are  extending  the  same  powers  to  this 
agency.  I  believe  it  is  a  major  error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
HJl.  16757,  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend for  6  months,  from  February  28, 
1975.  to  August  31,  1975,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

I  object  to  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure under  suspensions,  a  procedure  which 
offers  no  opportunity  for  amendments, 
and  does  not  offer  tlie  opportunity  for 
this  program  to  be  fuUy  debated  by  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
should  prolong  the  agony  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  merely  extending  this  reg- 
ulatory program  without  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  the  further  consequences  on 
the  lives  of  all  citizens.  This  is  a  very 
poor  way  to  legislate. 

To  quote  from  the  House  report,  ex- 
tension of  this  act  will  give  Congi-ess 
time  "to  consider  whether  the  act 
should  be  further  extended  or  whether  to 
make  substantive  amendments  to  Its 
terms." 
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There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  act — which  is  part  of  the  problem 
rather  than  being  the  solution— should 
be  repealed,  or  allowed  to  expire  on 
February  28,  1975,  and  I  liave  sponsored 
legislation.  H.R.  13021,  calling  for  its 
repeal.  This  program  has  resulted  in  a 
redistribution  of  the  shortages  rather 
than  allocating  the  supply,  and  it  is  this 
Federal  interference  that  has  done  con- 
stant battle  with  the  free  market  system 
and  hamstrung  the  ability  of  market 
forces  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  to  consumers  in  this  country. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  give  at- 
tention to  how  the  regulatory  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  caused 
distortions  and  shortages  of  supply,  not 
to  mention  inflated  prices,  and  we  can 
start  today  by  defeating  this  effort  to 
extend  for  another  6  montlis— at  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  of  $28.200.000— the  Fed- 
eral Government's  regulation  of  our  fuel 
supplies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri  (Mr.  R/VNDALL>. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  just  listened  to  some  of  the  de- 
bate and  let  me  say  that  the  committee 
should  be  commended  for  its  effort  to  ex- 
tend the  Petroleum  Mandatory-  Alloca- 
tion Act  which  would  otherwise  expire 
February  28,  1975. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  conclude  whether 
the  procedures  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  are  the  best  to  be  desired,  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  procedure  only  and  not  of 
substance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  j  ise  not  as  a  bystander 
but  as  chaii-man  of  a  Subcommittee  of 
Government  Operations  that  has  had 
legislative  oversight  over  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  Any  problems 
experienced  or  any  failures  or  faults  that 
have  appeared  are  a  matter  of  poor  ad- 
ministration rather  than  the  substance 
of  the  law  and  certainly  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  tlie  extension  of  the  au- 
thority. 

Let  me  say  to  tho.«e  who  may  have  con- 
cerns about  the  present  high  price  of  gas- 
oline or  propane  or  any  of  the  other 
petroleum  products  that  if  we  do  not  ex- 
tend this  act  all  of  these  prices  will  be 
higher. 

If  we  wait  until  the  end  of  Februai-y 
and  let  all  controls  over  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts go  out  the  window,  it  may  vei-y  well 
then  be,  as  to  gasoline  and  jnopane 
prices. 

There  are  some  in  this  counti*y  who 
are  saying  today  that  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  in  our  fight  on  inflation  we 
may,  as  a  last  resort,  come  back  to  some 
kind  of  economic  controls ;  well  right  now 
v.e  have  this  act  as  a  means  of  control 
over  these  gasoline,  propane,  and  other 
fuels. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  matter  should 
have  come  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  but  nonetheless  the  committee 
.should  be  commended  for  looking  down 
the  road  far  enough  to  make  sure  that 
tliis  worthwhile  legislation  does  not  ex- 
pire, because  if  it  does,  we  may  see  gas 
prices  not  the  present  51  cents  or  52 
cents,  but  75  cents  or  just  any  figure 
the  large  oil  companies  choose  to  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  time  has  expired  but 


I  take  this  last  moment  to  urge  support 
for  the  prompt  extension  of  this  most 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  Iroxa 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

I  think  that  the  record  should  .show 
that  last  year,  when  the  FEA  stai-ted  out, 
it  had  200  bureaucrats.  They  are  now  up 
U  3,400  bureaucrats,  all  costing  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  money. 

All  it  is  doing  is  wholesale  rationing; 
that  is  all  this  bill  does.  We  call  It  man- 
datory allocation.  It  is  a  rationing  bill  at 
the  wholesale  level.  It  is  doing  nothing 
but  allocating  scarcities. 

The  sooner  the  Government  gets  out 
of  the  way,  the  quicker  the  energy  crisis 
will  be  able  to  be  solved. 

I  tliiiik  it  Is  unfoi-tunate  that  this  biU 
was  ever  passed.  I  hope  It  will  be  defeated 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  tliat  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  spending  of  $28.2 
million  for  the  support  of  the  FEA  for 
only  one  6-month  period? 

Mr.  SYMIiIS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
$23  billion  or  million? 

Mr.  GROSS.  $28.2  million. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Maybe  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  would  imagine  that  it  would 
not  be  that  low. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  does  Involve  $28.2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  a  6-month  period 
only? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  they  manage  to 
get  rid  of  that  much  money  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
but  that  Is  the  administration's  request, 
and  they  are  aslcing  for  It  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  committee  did 
not  go  into  the  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  FEA  in  the  past  or  projected  into 
the  future;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  no.  The  com- 
mittee did  look  at  these  expenditures. 
This  is  not  an  appropriation,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  an  authorization, 
and  I  assume  that  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  have  the  authorization  bill  passed. 
In  so  doing,  those  who  vote  for  it  will 
be  putting  their  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
request  for  $28.2  million  to  support  the 
adnnnistratlon  of  this  program  for  one 
short  6-month  period. 

I  repeat  my  question:  How  in  the 
world  can  they  spend  this  much  money 
in  that  space  of  time?  I  cannot  support 
this  legislation  without  justification  for 
tills  kind  of  spending. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  thhik  probably  the 
way  that  they  spend  it  is  that  they  hire 
more  people  down  there  so  that  they  can 
shufBe  more  papers  back  and  forth  in- 
stead of  going  out  and  digging  new  oil 
wells  and  coal  mines,  so  as  to  help  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  White  House 
and  the  administration  does  support  this 
bill.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  has  said — and  I  agree  with  him — 
that  we  should  have  a  record  vote  so  that 
those  of  lis  who  oppose  the  principle  of 
Government  regulation  can  register  our 
vote  as  far  as  the  extension  goes,  and  it 
probably  is  not  something  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  a  new  type  of  neces- 
sary legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  during  the  dis- 
cussion a  few  minutes  earlier  between 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
statement  was  made  that  after  the  next 
Congress  reorganized  we  would  ask  the 
FEA  officials  to  come  before  this  body  or 
before  our  committer,  and  we  would  find 
out  what  we  might  need  by  way  of  legis- 
lation. The  inference  was.  sis  I  luider- 
stood  it,  that  rather  than  extending  it, 
thi-o  v.ould  be  a  temporary  extension  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  bill  later. 
I  did  not  get  that  impression  from  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  earlier. 
My  feeling  Is  that  this  is  an  extension 
itself;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentle.'nan  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  making  that 
clear. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is.  in  this  report,  an  indication  to  the 
FEA  that  they  .should  make  certain  price 
equalizations  applicable  to  crude  oil, 
residual  oil.  and  refined  products,  and  to 
eliminate  the  compstitive  inequity  which 
they  said  had  resulted  from  the  alloca- 
tion program.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
FEA  is  going  to  propose,  because  they 
have  offered  so  many  solutions  and  then 
they  have  withdi-awn  them,  that  they 
have  confused  the  situation.  That  is  why 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  not 
to  extend  the  bill  at  this  time.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  produced  a  single  new  oil 
well  rr  a  fresh  barrel  of  oil,  and  it  ha'; 
caused  disadvantage  to  the  independent 
producers  of  oil. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sp.in- 
sor  of  similar  legislation,  I  rise  to  ask  for 
immediate  passage  of  this  bill  to  extend 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

This  law  must  be  extended  now.  so  that 
rxjntinuity  of  business  is  maintained  and 
the  orderly  distribution  of  heating  fuels 
is  not  disrupted  In  the  middle  of  the 
winter. 

Jn  the  Select  Co!T>Jnittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, on  which  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  Miclilgan.  John  Dingell,  and 
I  held  an  extensive  series  of  hearings  on 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice and  the  Emergency  Petroleimi  Allo- 
cation Act.  We  recognized  that  there 
were  many  recognized  problems  at  fir;  t. 
But.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Allocation 
Act  was  a  salvation  for  many  inde- 
pendent petroleum  marketers  and  small 
businessmen.  For  many,  this  law  was 
their  only  protection  acainst  squeeze- 
outs  and  banicruptcy. 

When  the  Small  Business  Committee 
publishes  its  report  on  these  hearings  in 
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a  few  days,  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
one  of  its  recommendations  will  call  for 
extension  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  will  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  adopt  a  price 
equalization  program,  so  that  no  area  of 
the  Nation  pays  a  disproportionately 
higher  price  for  fuel.  The  committee  will 
also  recommend  that  FEA  review  all  of 
its  regulations,  procedures,  and  opera- 
tions to  insure  that  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness to  the  nced.s  of  small  bu.siness 
are  always  a  primary  coir  ideration. 

Extension  of  the  Emei  sency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  is  necessary  to  maintain 
price  controls  on  domestically  produced 
petroleum.  This  law  is  needed  to  fight 
inflation.  If  it  is  allowed  to  expire,  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices  would  double  over- 
night. That  would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  con- 
sumers, who  are  already  bewildered  by 
the  12-percent  rate  of  inflation. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  allow  the  Allo- 
cation Act  to  die.  At  the  present  time, 
our  coal  mines  are  shut  do'wn  by  a 
nationwide  strike,  and  coal  reserves  are 
low.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
given  repeated  warnings  that  severe  cur- 
tailments of  natural  sas  deliveries  can  be 
expected  this  winter  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation.  This  will  seriously  pffect  many 
utilities,  industries,  offices,  and  schools, 
and  force  many  of  them  to  switch  to  an 
alternate  fuel.  Meanwhile,  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  are  once  again  very  higli. 
And  the  United  States  could  soon  find 
itself  faced  with  another  oil  embargo. 
Tliese  factors — the  coal  strike,  the  nat- 
ui'al  gas  shoi  tasre,  and  the  possibility  of 
another  oil  embargo — indicate  the  vul- 
nerability of  tin's  Nation  to  another  en- 
ergy crisis. 

In  light  of  this  fact,  the  nces-sity  of 
maintaining  iiud  extending  tlie  Alloca- 
tion Act  should  be  apparent  to  all  for 
times  of  need  and  crisis.  Ihis  act  pro- 
vides a  means  for  quick,  responsive  ac- 
tion for  consumers  and  small  busine.ss- 
nien.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  that  this  legislation  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
the  suspension  of  rules  i:>rocedure  which 
prohibits  amendments. 

I  fear  that  by  extending  this  legisla- 
tion for  another  6  months  without  pro- 
viding congressional  guidelines,  we  will 
uive  the  admi)iistration  the  opportunity 
to  increase  oil  prices.  There  are  serious 
reports  that  the  administration  and  the 
President's  energy  advisers  are  intent  on 
decontrolling  the  price  of  oil.  Following 
is  an  article  which  appt-ared  in  the  Oil 
Daily  of  November  1^.  1974.  entitled  "In 
Works  at  FEA:  Decontrol.  Deallocation." 

The  GAO  has  recently  released  a  re- 
port which  indicates  that  there  was  no 
economic  justification  for  establishing 
tlie  "control"  price  of  old  oil  at  a  high 
of  $5.25  and  that  even  this  "control" 
price  is  more  than  necessary.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  oil  companies  are  rolling  in 
money,  buying  out  unrelated  businesses — 
and  trying  to  buy  out  earh  other,  the 
administration  seems  intent  on  letting 
the  price  of  oil  float  ui3 — probably  to  the 
world  price  of  around  $10  a  bariel. 


Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
currently  con.siderlng  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  taxes  on  the  oil  com- 
panies. For  decades,  these  companies 
have  paid  little  or  no  Federal  income  tax. 
Now  at  last  their  taxes  may  be  increased, 
both  for  purposes  of  tax  justice  and  to 
tax  .some  of  the  windfall  profits  of  the 
past  year. 

I  fear  that  the  administration  will  u.se 
the  excuse  of  the  oil  tax  bill  to  araue  for 
the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil.  The  tax- 
payer-consumer will  be  devastated  by  an 
unwarranted  and  unju:;tifiable  doubling 
of  the  price  of  old  oil. 

It  was  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  could  have  been  amended  to 
prohibit  the  administration  from  arbi- 
trarily decontrolling  the  price  of  oil.  It 
is  imperative  that  such  an  amendment 
be  adopted  's  soon  as  possible  in  the  next 
Congress.  The  aforementioned  article 
follows: 

|Pro;ii  the  Oil  DaUy,  Nov.  !.■»,  19741 

!►:   WORK.S  AT  FEA!    DfCONTROI  .  DvAIIOlATIUN 

Washington.  -Dropping  of  prlrc  controls 
and  allocatioijs  soon  is  Indicttted  by  an  in- 
ternal memo  now  circulating  at  the  Federal 
Energy  AdminlsirKtiou.  The  memo  suggests 
the  FEA  plans  to  follow-iip  its  crude  oil 
equalization  piograui,  lo  be  Implemented  in 
Ji-.i'uary,  with  deallucaliou  of  various  refiner;.- 
products  iind  petroleum  price  decontrols. 

S'pps  inv<il\Td  in  the  FEA  plaii  are  said 
t'l  ii.clnde: 

Crude  price  equali/,ation  to  ledace  the 
extent  of  the  two-tier  domestic  pricing  sys- 
u-m  and  to  alleviate  adverse  etTect.i  en  inde- 
jiendent  reiiners. 

A  oerles  of  progressive  refinery  product  de- 
ri  location  action.s  from  December  1974 
tlirough  April  1975. 

Decontrol  and  deallocation  of  crude  oil  In 
('(jiijunctlon  with  Imposition  of  a  windfall 
proats  tax  on  crude  oil  prodvicers  in  Febrvi- 
ary  or  March  1975. 

If  the  windfall  profits  tax  cannot  be  ob- 
tained the  idea  Is  to  Initiate  monthly  incre- 
mental lucrea.ses  in  the  total  decxantrol  and 
deallocation  of  crude  and  deallocation  de- 
control of  all  refinery  products. 

The  memo — from  Eric  Zausner.  8ssi.=;Umt 
administrator  for  policy  and  analysis,  to 
John  Sawhlll — said  the  plan  outlined  above 
is  considered  superior  to  the  other  alierna- 
tivcs  under  consideration  because  it: 

Provides  for  early,  substantive  deregula- 
ti(m  steps  and  therefore  precludes  continua- 
tion of  a  controls  system  whose  ptirpose  and 
utility  is  no  longer  Justified; 

Achieves  early  crude  price  equalization  and 
thereby  reduces  inequities  imposed  on  the 
Northern  tier  refineries  and  distortions  cre- 
ated in  the  marketplace; 

Accomplishes  refinery  product  realloca- 
tion before  price  decontrol  in  order  to  permit 
biiyei-s  ficxibUity  in  finding  the  least  cost 
tellers  when  product  prices  are  finally  de- 
controlled and  differential  price  increases 
begin  to  move  through  the  system; 

Positions  crude  price  control  at  a  time 
(February-March  1975)  when  the  inflation- 
ary impact  is  expected  to  be  less  severe,  and 
pi-ovldes  for  a  phased  crude  price  decontrol 
.IS  a  contingency  action  if  the  general  infla- 
1  (onary  condition  is  unfavorable  at  that  time. 

Although  the  goals  of  the  plan  remain  In- 
tact, the  time  schedules  outlined  in  the 
memo — written  In  October — will  have  to  be 
pushed  forward  because  of  the  delay  In  bn- 
plcmentatlon  of  a  crude  equalization  pro- 
gram. That  program  Is  expected  to  get  under- 
way in  January  while  it  was  originally 
schedviled  to  begin  Nov.  1,  1974. 

Other  strategies  for  price  decontrol  and 


denli'H'allon  circulating  in  Washington  in. 
elude  proposals  to  bring  atx>ut  a  simul- 
taneous deallocation  and  decontrol  of  all 
products  at  all  levels  within  the  market  sys- 
tem and  a  plan  to  raise  the  celling  price  of 
old  oil  in  a  series  of  increments  over  a  4  to 
5  month  perlcd  and  then  deallocate  and  de- 
control refinery  products. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Stag- 
gers* that  the  House  suspend  the  i-ul-s 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  16757. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
it:  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clau.':e  3  of  rule  XXVII.  and  the 
Chair's  piior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
ijoned. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  with- 
draw his  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  iiot  pre.'ient? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  do,  ivir.  Speaker.  I 
wiLiidraw  my  point  of  order  that  a 
ouorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  pentleman  from 
Idaho  that  the  Chair  has  already  de- 
ferred the  vote  on  this  motion  as  a  re- 
sult 01  tilt  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pr2.?ent,  and  the  procedme  re- 
quires the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  a 
quoi  lun  is  not  present  so  that  we  may  u;o 
into  the  next  piece  of  legislation. 

PAKLXAMF.NTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pariia- 
liientaiy  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
tiuiry. 

M:-.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Siieaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  some  confusion.  If  I 
understand  the  rules  correctly.  If  we  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  uays  and  20  percent  of 
the  Members  present  stand,  then  we 
automatically  have  a  vote  taken  by  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  think  that  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Pickle) 
w  ould  like  to  have. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mr- 
Fall).  The  Chair  will  state  that  could 
have  been  done  prior  to  the  time  tlie 
gentleman  made  the  point  of  order  of 
no  quorum  and  objected  to  the  vote  on 
that  ground.  The  Chair  has  already  de- 
ferred the  vote  pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule 
XXVII.  so  the  House  is  past  tlie  point 
V.  iiere  we  could  foUov.'  that  procedure. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
luider  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  vas  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYS- 
TEM ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
17434)  to  amend  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of 
1966  to  require  pajrment  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  rights-of-way  or  other  In- 
terests granted  in  such  areas  in  connec- 
tion with  such  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix)ses,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  17434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepTtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  928.  16  U.S.C.  668dd(d) ).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and 
Itiserttng  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  "(B)", 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immedlatelv  alter 
••(d)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not 
grant  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency 
or  to  any  private  individual  or  organization 
any  right-of-way,  easement,  or  reservation  in, 
over,  across,  tlirough,  or  under  any  area 
within  the  system  in  connection  with  any 
u-se  permitted  by  him  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  grantee 
pays  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary,  either  (A)  In  lump  sum  the  fair 
market  value  (determined  by  the  Secretary 
as  of  the  date  of  conveyance  to  the  grantee) 
of  the  rlght-of-WHy.  easement,  or  reserva- 
tion; or  (B)  annually  in  advance  the  fair 
market  rental  value  (determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) of  the  right-of-way.  easement,  or 
reservation.  If  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency  Is  exempted  from  such  payment  by 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law,  sxich 
agency  shall  otherwise  compensate  the  Sec- 
retary by  any  other  means  agreeable  to  the 
Secretary,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  mak- 
ing other  land  avaUable  or  the  loan  of  equip- 
ment or  personnel;  except  that  (A)  any  such 
compensation  shall  relate  to.  and  be  con- 
sistent with,  the  objectlve.9  of  the  National 
WUdUfe  Refuge  System,  and  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  such  requirement  for  com- 
pensation if  he  finds  such  requirement  Im- 
practicable or  unneces-sary.  All  sums  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ptu-suant  to 
this  paragraph  shall,  after  payment  of  any 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  ad- 
ministering this  paragraph,  be  deposited  into 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  and 
sliall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
for  land  acquisition  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Cor-servatlon  Act  (16  U.S.C.  715  et  seq.)  and 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  718  et  seq.).". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(d)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (as  added  by  this  Act),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  right-of-way,  ease- 
ment, or  reservation  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Including  any  right- 
of-way,  easement,  or  reservation  granted  on 
or  after  such  date  In  connection  with  any 
u-ze  permitted  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
4;d)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (as  In 
effect  before  the  dste  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act). 

Src.  4.  That  section  401(e)  of  the  Act  of 
Jamisry  15,  1935  (18  U.S.C.  7158(p)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"(e)  Any  moneys  remaining  in  the  fund 
after  all  payments  under  this  section  are 
made  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund 
and  shall  be  available  for  Land  acquisition 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  (18  U.S.C.  715  et  seq.); 
except  that  the  funds  available  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  or  for  enforcement  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  shall  not  be  diminished  by 
the  amendments  made  to  this  subsection  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  Amendments  of  1974,  unless  by 
specific  Act  of  Congress.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obiection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeli.)  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  17434  is  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  H.R.  11541.  which  was 
recently  vetoed  by  the  President,  except 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  objected  to 
by  the  President  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  11541  originally 
passed  the  House  en  Januarj'  22,  1974, 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  voice 
vote.  On  September  18,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill,  with  an  amendment,  and  the 
House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  October  7.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
the  President  for  signing,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 22  the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  message  to  the 
House,  the  President  objected  to  the  leg- 
i.-^lation  primarily  on  the  grounds  that 
the  new  standard  required  to  be  met  un- 
der the  legislation  for  rights-of-way 
through  areas  within  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  could  result  in  fur- 
ther obstacles  and  delays  in  the  con- 
struction of  vitally  needed  facilities  de- 
signed to  help  meet  urgent  energy  needs. 

In  view  of  the  President's  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  new  standard  called  for  by 
tlie  legislation  and  in  lieu  of  trying 
to  override  the  President's  veto,  plans 
were  made  to  introduce  yesterday.  No- 
vember 18,  together  with  the  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  11541,  a  new  bill  which  would  be 
substantially  the  same  as  H.R.  11541,  ex- 
cept for  the  language  objected  to  by  the 
President,  and  have  it  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  rules  today.  November  19. 
This  course  of  action  appeared  appro- 
priate since  the  Congress  had  just  re- 
cently acted  on  a  substantially  similar 
bill.  H.R.  11541.  For  background  infor- 
mation and  the  legislative  history  on 
H.R.  17434.  reference  is  made  to  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  11541  (Rept. 
No.  93-754). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  17434 
is  to  provide  for  the  replacement  of  lands 
within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem that  are  permitted  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes  as  road.3,  canals,  and  pipe- 
lines. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  consists  of  wildlife  ref- 
uges, wildlife  ranges,  game  ranges,  wild- 
life management  areas,  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas,  and  areas  for  the  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  system  is  composed  of  both  public 
domain  and  acquired  lands,  of  which 
approximately  85  percent  are  public  do- 
main and  15  percent  acquired  or  leased 
lands. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  any 
area  within  the  system  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose  such  as  for  power  lines, 
telephone  lines,  ditches,  pipelines,  and 
roads  provided  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  uses  are  compatible  with  the 
purposes  for  which  these  areas  were  es- 
tablished. However,  there  is  no  require- 
ment under  present  law  that  any  pay- 
ment be  made  by  the  permittee  for  any 
use  of  an  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17434  would  require 
the  grantee  of  a  right-of-way  easement, 
or  reservation  concerning  the  use  of  an 
area  within  the  system  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  as  of  the  date  of  the  convey- 
ance. In  addition,  after  paying  adminis- 
trative expenses  all  sums  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  In  the  migratory 
bird  consei-vation  fund  and  earmarked 
for  land  acquisition  purposes  only.  In 
this  way,  lands  that  are  diverted  to  other 
uses  will  be  assured  of  being  replaced 
with  other  lands  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  when  collecting  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  rights-of-way,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  have  the  option 
of  collecting  it  all  at  one  time  in  lump 
sum  or,  in  his  discretion,  on  an  annual 
rental  basis.  This  was  not  clear  in  the  bill 
as  it  originally  passed  the  Congress  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  11541;  however,  the  two 
options  are  clearly  spelled  out  in  H.R. 
17434.  I  might  add  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  option  of  allowing  for  the  fair 
market  value  to  be  collected  in  advance 
on  an  annual  rental  basis  was  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  recent  amendments  to 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  having 
to  do  with  rights-of-way  for  pipelines 
through  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  provision  of  the 
bill  has  to  do  with  wildlife  refuge  re- 
ceipts. Under  present  law,  all  revenues 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
animals,  timber,  hay,  giass,  or  other 
products  of  the  soil,  minerals  shells,  sand, 
or  gravel,  from  other  privileges,  or  from 
leases  from  public  accommodatiCMis  or 
facilities  incidental  to.  but  not  in  conflict 
with,  the  basic  purposes  for  which  those 
areas  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  were  estabhshed  are  required  to 
be  covered  into  a  separate  fund  in  the 
U.S.  Treasmy.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  pay  out 
cf  the  net  receipts  in  the  fund — which 
funds  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
benef.t  of  public  schools  and  roads — as 
follows:  First,  to  each  county  in  which 
reserved  public  lands  are  situated,  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  net 
icceipts  from  such  resen'ed  public  lands 
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in  that  particular  area;  and,  second,  to 
each  county  in  which  lands  are  situated 
which  have  been  acquired  in  fee,  either 
tiiree-fouiths  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  ol 
tlie  area,  or  25  percent  of  the  net  re- 
ceipts from  such  area,  whichever  is 
greater.  All  moneys  remaining  In  the 
fund  after  payments  to  the  counties  are 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  management 
of  areas  within  the  System  and  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17434  would  amend 
the  present  law  to  provide  that  any  ex- 
cess receipts — after  payment  to  coun- 
ties— would  be  earmarked  for  the  mi- 
gratoi-y  bird  conservation  fund  for  land 
acquisition.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  requiring  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
fmids  witli  which  to  manage  the  areas 
within  the  System  and  enforce  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act  through  regu- 
lar appropriation  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  my  understanding 
that  unofiQcially  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  support  the  legLslation  in 
its  present  foiin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  H.R.  17434  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  and.  once  again, 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  de- 
clare their  support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Dincell*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  22,  1974,  the 
President  vetoed  H.R.  11541,  a  bill 
amending  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966  In  a 
number  of  important  respects.  Essen- 
tially that  bill  would  have  achieved  two 
objectives  which  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  amply  demonstrated  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  wildlife  conservation 
and  management.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
requirement  that  rights-of-way  across 
refuge  lands  be  granted  only  for  full 
value  based  upon  tlie  fair  market  value 
of  the  right-of-way  land  at  the  time  of 
conveyance.  The  lack  of  such  a  require- 
ment in  existing  law  has  tended  to  stim- 
ulate the  construction  of  energy  trans- 
mission systems  across  refuge  lands  since 
such  rights-of-way  could  be  acquired  vir- 
tually free  of  chaige  whereas  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  across  adjacent  privately 
owned  lands  would  necessitate  the  pay- 
ment of  fair  market  value.  The  legisla- 
tion would  further  require  that  moneys 
collected  for  such  rights-of-way  be  paid 
into  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Fund  for  land  acquisition  purposes. 

The  second  objective  of  the  legislation 
wliich  the  President  has  vetoed  was  to 
.strengthen  the  criteria  governing  the  ap- 
proval of  rights-of-way  aci'oss  refuge 
lands.  These  criteria  were  amended  in 
the  other  body  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  in  tlie  House  on 
October  7.  As  so  amended,  it  was  our  view 
tliat  any  legitimate  objection  previoasly 
pxpre.ssed  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  regard  to  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  on  the  granting  further  rights 
of -way  had  been  met. 

As  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Pre.sidcnt,  it 
required  tliat  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Inte- 
rior review,  prior  to  the  gi-antlng  of  a 


right-of-way  across  a  refuge,  all  reason- 
able alternatives  for  the  use  of  such  area. 
The  original  House  version  contained  the 
phrase  all  possible  alternatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
tenned  this  only  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  wording  of  the  bill  and  recommended 
a  veto  to  the  President.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  our  intention  to  frustrate  the 
siting  of  energy  transmission  lines  across 
wildlife  refuges,  but  rather  to  insure  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  for  the  refuge 
system  is  not  subverted  during  this  pe- 
riod of  heightened  effort  to  develop  and 
bring  to  market  inci-eased  .supplies  of 
energy.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  our  wild- 
liie  refuges  mindlessly  criss-crossed  by 
access  roads,  powerlines,  and  pipelines. 
The  veto  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  an  unfortunate 
overreaction.  Nevertheless,  we  recognize 
that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  legislation 
which  we  should  ask  our  colleagues  to 
vote  into  law  over  the  President's  objec- 
tion. We  have,  therefore,  introduced  a 
new  bill,  H.R.  17434,  deleting  tlie  provi- 
sions addressed  in  the  President's  veto 
message.  I  am  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  this  new  bill  is 
acceptable  to  the  administration  and 
that  the  President  will  sign  it. 

I  will  not  be  here  to  assist  Jiim  but  I 
am  confident  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee,  my 
good  friend  John  Dinoell,  will  continue 
in  the  next  Congre.ss  to  monitor  v»-ry 
carefully  the  leasing  of  rights-of-way 
across  refuge  lands  to  insure  that  the 
refuge  system  we  have  worked  .so  hard  to 
create  is  not  adversely  affected  during 
this  peiiod  of  intensified  energy  develop- 
ment. The  provisions  of  H.R.  17434  deal- 
ing with  the  payment  of  fair  market 
value  and  the  disposition  of  revenues 
generated  thereby  are.  in  tliem.selves,  a 
veiT  meaningful  step  forward  and  should 
be  enacted  promptly. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.il'  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  clarify 
something  for  me.  Is  it  not  so  that  this 
bill  is  considerably  weaker  environmen- 
tally than  one  we  passed  in  tiie  Hou.se 
or  whif:h  was  vetoed? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  To  that  question  I 
would  answer  yes,  but  I  must  add  that 
the  House  has  the  choice  of  ti-ying  to 
override  a  veto  or  of  trying  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  as  of  this  time.  We  tliink 
there  is  enough  good  in  this  legislation. 
H.R.  17434,  so  that  we  would  be  well 
served  by  taking  this  bill  at  this  time 
and  then  try  for  other  thing.T  at  a  later 
time. 

What  we  will  be  doing  is  passing  a 
provision  here  to  require  payment  of  fair 
market  value  of  rights-of-way  for  the 
refuges,  with  the  receipts  to  be  deposited 
into  the  Migratoi-y  Bird  Conservation 
Fuiid  earmarked  for  land  acquisition.  We 
are  not  going  into  the  question  today 
which  relates  to  the  protection  of  the 
i-efuges  from  pipelines  and  roadway 
rights-of-way  and  similar  devices  as 
caUed  for  In  H.R.  11541. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  see.  In  other  words  the 


secretai-y  has  only  to  determine  that 
such  right-of-way  is  a  compatible  use 
of  the  area.  It  does  not  require  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  granting  of 
such  right-of-way  through  a  wildlife 
area. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  is  correct  in  that  the  original 
bill  did  so  require.  There  Ls  some  con- 
flict as  to  what  the  existing  law  happens 
to  stand  for.  The  original  bill  H.R.  11541 
was  passed  to  abate  the  problem  that 
was  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  legislation  which 
changed  that  text  as  it  specifically  re- 
lated to  refuges.  In  order  to  clarify  that, 
the  committee  brought  this  original 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
make  sure  we  applied  the  fullest  protec- 
tion possible  to  our  refuge  system. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  original  bill  brought  out  by  the 
gentleman's  committee  did  deal  with  this 
serious  question.  We  have  this  feasible 
prudent  alternative  requirement  for  ex- 
ample for  highways  and  it  seems  to  me 
tlae  least  we  should  do  is  to  have  this 
for  the  refuge  areas.  We  really  sliould 
have  this  more  stringent  environmental 
test  particularly  so  when  the  private  oil 
companies  may  well  wish  to  run  their 
pipelines,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  over 
these  refuge  areas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Unfortunately  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  is  correct.  I 
a«sure  her  it  is  my  intention  to  have  the 
committee  go  into  that  during  the  next 
.session  and  we  will  tiT  to  rectify  the 
problem  about  wliich  she  complains. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  must  object  to  this  bill 
although  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
agreement  to  rectify  the  bill  next  session. 
I  think  the  position  taken  by  our  Picsi- 
dent  is  incorrect  and  projects  a  very 
shortsighted  point  of  view. 

The  administration's  irresponsible  ac- 
tion in  vetoing  H.R.  11541  represents 
just  another  example  of  unwilUngness 
to  restrain  the  oil  industry.  Certainly, 
if  public  highway  routes  across  refuge 
areas  must  meet  a  stringent  environ- 
mental test,  we  should  require  no  less 
from  private  oil  companies  who  wish  to 
run  their  pipelines  across  such  areas. 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17434,  a  bill  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  H.R.  11541,  recent- 
ly vetoed  by  the  President,  and  urge  its 
immediate  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
acquLsition  of  waterfowl  habitat  at  a  time 
when  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
such  purpose  is  steadily  decreasing  and 
the  cost  of  .such  land  is  rapidly  escH- 
lating. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  point  out  the  impoi-tance  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Late  last 
year,  the  Congiess  in  its  wisdom  passed 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  additional  protection  to  those 
species  of  animals  and  birds  whose  very 
exLstence  is  threatened.  The  continu- 
ing desti-uction  of  their  natural  habitat 
Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  cer- 
tain species  are  endangered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now  before 
us  is  entirely  consistent  with  present  law. 
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It  represents  a  small,  but  necessary,  step 
to  further  the  intent  of  existing  law.  This 
bill  recognizes,  as  do  the  members  of  my 
committee,  that  however  important  It  is 
to  set  aside  the  lands  in  question.  It  Is 
sometimes  necessary  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain intrusions  such  as  highways  or  power 
lines.  H.R.  17434  merely  requires  that 
these  encroachments  be  limited  to  those 
that  are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
for  which  such  areas  are  created  and 
that  reimbursement  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  lands  so  used  be  made  for  re- 
placement purposes. 

On  the  basis  of  its  experience,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  believes  these 
requirements  will  discoiu-age  applications 
for  all  but  essential  uses  and  facilitate 
the  replacement  of  refuge  lands  taken 
for  other  purposes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  passage  ol 
this  bill  will  provide  some  560,000  per 
year  for  the  purchase  of  replacement  ref- 
uge lands  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 
At  the  same  time,  oiu*  current  energy 
crisis  is  likely  to  accelerate  the  number 
of  requests  for  rights-of-way  covered  by 
this  legislation  so  that  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  future  proceeds  cannot  be  made, 
except  to  say  that  the  amount  will  be 
considerably  higher  than  previously  esti- 
mated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  pas.sage 
of  H.R.  17434. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  17434,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  tills  motion  will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
withdraw  her  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  17434)  justpas.sed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
POLICY  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  1117)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.   1117 

CONGRESSIONAL      FINDINGS 

Tlie  Congress,  after  careful  review  of  the 
Federal  Ooveriiment's  historical  and  special 


legal  relationship  with  American  Indian  peo- 
ple, finds  that — 

(a)  the  policy  implementing  this  relation- 
ship has  shifted  and  changed  with  changing 
administrations  and  passing  years;  without 
apparent  rational  design  and  without  a  con- 
sistent goal  to  achieve  Indian  self-suffi- 
ciency; 

(b)  there  has  been  no  general  comprehen- 
sive review  of  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  by 
the  United  States  nor  a  coherent  investiga- 
tion of  the  many  problems  and  issues  in- 
volved In  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  since 
tlie  1928  Merlam  Report  conducted  by  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research;  and 

(c)  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  its  plenary  power  over  Indian  affairs, 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  Congress  now  cause 
such  a  comprehensive  review  of  Indian  af- 
fairs be  conducted. 

DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSK 

Congress  declares  that  it  is  timely  and 
essential  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  historical  and  legal  developments 
underlying  the  Indians'  unique  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  necessary 
revisions  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asseinbled,  That — 

(<\\  In  order  to  carry  otit  the  purpose.s 
described  in  the  preamble  hereof  and  as 
further  set  out  herein,  there  is  hereby 
created  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Commission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  three  Members  of  the  Senat«  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  two  from  the  majority  party  and  one 
from  the  minority  party; 

(2)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  one  from  the  minority  party; 
and 

(3)  five  Indian  members  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  At  its  organization  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of  this  section 
shall  elect  from  among  their  members  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman.  Immediately 
thereafter,  such  members  shall  select,  by 
majority  vote,  five  Indian  members  of  the 
Commission  from  the  Indian  community,  as 
follows : 

(1)  three  members  shall  be  selected  from 
Indian  tribes  that  are  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(2)  one  member  shall  be  selected  to  repre- 
sent urban  Indians;  and 

(3)  one  member  shall  be  selected  who  is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  group  not  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

None  of  the  Indian  members  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  during 
their  term  of  service  on  tlie  Commission  nor 
shall  there  be  more  than  one  member  from 
any  one  Indian  tribe. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
appointment. 

(e)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission,  may  con- 
duct hearings:  Provided.  That  at  least  one 
congressional  member  inuot  be  present  at 
any  Commissicn  hearing. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  with- 
out any  compensation  other  than  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,    and   other   necessary   expenses 


IncuiTed  by  them  In  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  Indian  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  $100  for  each  day  such 
members  are  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commissior.. 
Each  svich  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  shall  be  provided  from 
time  to  time  by  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  comprehensive  investigo- 
tion  and  study  of  Indian  affairs  and  the 
scope  of  such  duty  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, treaties,  statutes.  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions, and  Executive  orders  to  determine  the 
attributes  of  the  unique  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  Indian  tribes 
and  the  land  and  other  resources  they 
possess; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  policies,  practices,  and 
structure  of  the  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  protecting  Indian  resources  and  pro- 
viding services  to  Indians:  Provided,  That 
such  review  shall  Include  a  management 
study  of  the  Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs  utlll?- 
ing  experts  from  the  public  and  private 
sector; 

(3)  an  examination  of  the  statutes  and 
procedures  for  granting  Federal  recognition 
and  extending  senices  to  Indian  commimi- 
ties  and  individuals; 

(4)  the  collection  and  compilation  of  data 
necessary  to  understand  the  extent  of  Indian 
needs  which  presently  exist  oi  tiill  exist  in 
the  near  futiu-e; 

(5)  an  exploration  of  the  feasibility  of 
alternative  elective  bodies  which  could  fully 
represent  Indians  at  the  national  level  of 
Government  to  provide  Indians  with  maxi- 
mum participation  in  policy  formation  and 
program  development; 

(6)  a  consideration  of  alten.ative  methods 
to  strengthen  tribal  government  so  that  the 
tribes  might  fully  represent  their  members 
and.  at  the  same  time,  guarantee  the  fund.i- 
mental  rights  of  individual  Indians;  and 

(7)  the  recommendation  of  such  modifica- 
tion of  existing  laws,  procedures,  regulations, 
policies,  and  practices  as  will.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  best  serve  to  cany 
out  the  policy  and  declaration  of  purposes 
as  set  out  above. 

POWEPS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TTie  Commission  or,  on  author- 
i.^ation  of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of 
two  or  more  members  is  authorized,  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  period  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  sucii 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procure  such  printing  and  bindini;. 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  Commission  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  its  orgainizatlon  and  pro- 
cedures as  it  deems  necessary,  except  thai  no 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
Commis.sion  unless  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission assent.  Upon  the  autnorlzatioii  of  the 
Commission  subpenas  may  be  issued  over 
the  signature  of  tJie  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  any  member  designated  by 
him  or  the  Commission,  and  may  be  served 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  192  throiijjli 
194.  inclusive,  of  title  2.  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  when 
simimoned  under  this  section. 
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(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  any  information  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
resolution  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Commission  and  to  conduct  such  studies 
and  surveys  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  aM:ting 
as  Chairman. 

(d)  If  the  Conunlsslon  requlies  of  any 
witness  or  of  any  Government  agency  the 
production  of  any  materials  which  have 
theretofore  been  submitted  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency  on  a  confidential  basis,  and 
the  confidentiality  of  thoee  materials  is  pro- 
tected by  statute,  the  material  so  produced 
shall  be  held  In  confidence  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

INVESTIGATING    TASK    FORCES 

Sfc.  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
organization  of  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
facts  and  other  Information  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  resolution,  appoint  hivesti- 
gatlng  task  forces  to  be  composed  of  three 
persons,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  of 
Indian  descent.  Such  task  forces  shall  be 
appointed  and  directed  to  make  preliminary 
investigations  and  studies  In  the  various 
areas  of  Indian  affairs,  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(1)  trust  respoii.siblliiy  and  Federal -Indi- 
an relationship,  including  treaty  review; 

(2)  trtbal  government; 

(3)  Federal  admlnlstrtition  aud  structtue 
of  Indian  affairs; 

(4)  Federal,  .State,  aijd  tribal  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

(5)  Indian  education; 

(6)  Indian  health;  - 

(7)  reservation  development; 

(8)  urban,  riu-al  noureservatlon,  termi- 
nated, and  noufederally  recognized  Indians; 
and 

(9)  Indian  law  revision,  consolidailon,  and 
codification. 

(b)  (1)  Such  task  forces  shall  have  such 
powers  and  authoritie.s,  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities,  as  shall  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Commission,  except  that  they 
shall  have  no  power  to  issue  subpenas  or  to 
administer  oaths  or  afflrmattons:  Provided, 
That  they  may  call  upon  the  Commission 
of  any  committee  thereof,  in  the  Commis- 
sion's discretion,  to  assist  them  In  securing 
any  testimony,  materials,  documents,  or 
other  information  necessary  for  their  in- 
vestigation and  study. 

(11)  The  Commission  shall  require  each 
task  force  to  provide  written  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Commlasion  on  the  progress  of 
the  task  force  and,  in  the  discretion  of  tlie 
Commission,  an  oral  presentation  of  such 
report.  In  order  to  insure  the  correlation  of 
data  in  the  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  the  Director  of 
the  Commiiision  shall  coordUiate  the  in- 
dependent efforts  of  the  task  force  groups. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  the  members  of  such  task  forces  at 
a  rate  not  higher  than  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay  set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem,  as  provided  in 
section    Kg)    of   this  resolution. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act,  the  task 
forces  are  provided  with  adequate  staff  sup- 
port to  carry  out  tlie  projects  assigned  to 
them. 

(e)  Each  task  force  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission shall,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  appropriation  of  funds  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  this  resolution,  submit  to  the 
Commission  its  final  report  of  Investigation 


and  study,  together  with  recommendations 
thereon. 

SCPOST  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  Upon  the  report  of  the  task  forces 
made  pursuant  to  section  4  hereof,  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  shall  review  and  compile  such  re- 
ports, together  with  its  independent  find- 
ings, into  a  final  report.  Within  six  months 
after  the  reports  of  the  Investigating  task 
forces,  the  Commission  shall  submit  its 
final  report,  together  with  recommendations 
thereon,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  six 
months  after  submission  of  said  final  report. 
All  records  and  papers  of  the  Comniisslon 
shall  thereupon  be  delivered  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  deposit  In  the  Archives  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion Involving  the  enactment  of  legislation 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  appropriate  standing  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  such  commit- 
tees shall  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  re- 
spective house  within  two  years  of  such 
reienai. 

COMMKSION    STAFF 

Sf.c.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rec- 
ord vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
members,  appoint  a  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  General  Counsel,  one  additional 
professional  staff  member,  and  three  clerical 
staff  members.  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such 
staff  members  and  fix  their  pay  at  respective 
per  annum  gross  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
blghesit  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  General  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  of  Its  functions 
under  this  resolution,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government,  and 
to  procure,  If  not  otherwise  provided  for 
herein,  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  or  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of  pay  not 
In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  set  forth  in  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  including  payment  or 
such  rates  for  necessary  traveltlme. 

(c)  Any  individual  serving  as  a  member 
of  an  Investigating  task  force,  or  any  attor- 
ney or  expert  In  any  Job  or  professional  field 
employed  by  the  Commission  on  a  part-time 
or  full-time  basis  with  or  without  compen- 
sation, shall,  while  engaged  In  such  service 
or  employment,  be  deemed  a  "special  Gov- 
ernment employee"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  and  the  following  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

Sfc.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 
The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
ppid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Commission,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi-.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPFAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr, 
Meeds)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley) 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Members  of  the  entire  House  for  the 
care  and  attention  they  have  given  to 
Indian  matters  in  this  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  it  is  with  per- 
sonal satisfaction  that  I  bring  to  the 
House  floor  this  legislation.  The  Com- 
mission created  by  this  bill  and  the  re- 
sponsibiUties  conferred  upon  that  Com- 
mission have  a  very  real  potential  for 
taking  our  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  out 
of  a  morass  of  confusion,  ineCQciency,  and 
mismanagement  and  firmly  setting  the 
liidian  people  and  tribes  on  the  road  to 
eventual  self-sufficiency. 

There  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indian  tribes  within  Its  bound- 
aries, a  unique  relationship  for  which 
there  is  no  exact  counterpart  in  the  his- 
tory of  international  law.  It  is  a  relation- 
sliip  which  has  its  roots  in  the  Eiu-opean 
exploration  and  settlement  of  the  Nortli 
American  continent.  It  is  a  relationship 
which  is  firmly  based  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  which  has  been  erratically  clar- 
ified or  confused  by  treaties,  statutes, 
court  decisions,  and  administrative 
policies  and  regulations  over  the  years. 
The  Federal  policy  Implementing  this 
relationship  has  shifted  and  changed 
with  changing  administrations  and  pa.ss- 
ing  years.  These  policies  have  included 
peacemaking  diplomacy,  armed  conflicl, 
tribal  removal,  subjugation,  extermina- 
tion, concentration,  assimilation,  termi- 
nation, and  self-determination — not 
necessarily  in  that  order.  Laws  were  piled 
upon  laws  without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Programs 
have  been  begun,  tenninated,  replaced, 
and  reinstituted  without  apparent  ra- 
tional design. 

In  short,  there  exists  a  unique  rela- 
tlon.ship  between  the  United  States  and 
Indian  tribes  which  has  never  admitted 
of  an  exact  definition  and  which  has 
never  been  Implemented  by  a  coherent, 
consistent  policy. 

Two  msyor  studies  of  Indian  affairs 
were  conducted  during  this  century,  pri- 
marily directed  at  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rather  than  at 
the  totality  of  the  relationship.  In  1926, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Invited 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research 
to  make  a  sm-vey  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Indians.  In  1928, 
the  Institute  made  a  comprehensive  re- 
port, known  as  the  Meriam  Report — 
Meriam,  "Problem  of  Indian  Adminis- 
tration, 1028."  The  illumination  of  tlas 
report  was  basically  responsible  for  the 
major  reforms  In  Indian  affairs  in  the 
early  1930's.  Including  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  of  1934. 

In  the  82d  Congre-ss,  tlie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  submitted 
to  the  House,  House  Resolution  698 
which  passed  the  House  on  July  1,  1952. 
The  resolution  directed  and  authorized 
the  committee  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete InvcEtlgation  and  study  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  On  December  15, 1952,  the 
committee  submitted  Its  report  to  the 
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House — House  Report  No.  2503.  The 
bitter  fruit  of  this  report  was  the  termi- 
nation era  of  the  1950's  which  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  93d  Congress  by  pass- 
age of  the  Menominee  Restoration  Act 
of  1973. 

The  experience  we  have  had  with  ad- 
ministering Indian  affairs  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  "Indian  problem"  cannot 
be  viewed  as  a  series  of  separate,  dis- 
tinct problems  of  health,  education,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  so  forth.  The 
inadequacies  In  one  area  both  affect  and 
are  affected  by  Inadequacies  in  other 
ai'eas.  Yet  past  and  existing  policies  have 
failed  to  deal  with  this  reality. 

The  end  result  has  been  that  the  Fed- 
eral programs  to  benefit  Indians  and  the 
many  dollars  poured  into  them  have  been 
a  comparative  failuie  in  eliminating  the 
basic  Indian  problems  and  placing  In- 
dian people  on  the  road  to  self- 
sufficiency. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  trust  relation- 
ship exists  and  that  the  United  States 
owes  a  trust  responsibility  to  Indian 
tiibes,  but  no  one  can  exactly  define  that 
responsibility,  nor  even  agree  on  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  given  an  exact  defi- 
nition. It  is  admitted  that  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  have  certain  rights,  but  the 
morass  of  conflicting  or  duplicating  laws 
make  it  nearly  impossible  to  render  the 
necessary  protection  and  they  often  re- 
main ignored.  It  is  admitted  that  Indians 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  economi- 
cally, socially,  educationally,  and  medi- 
cally, but  the  proliferation  and  dupli- 
cation of  policies  and  programs  have 
resulted  in  only  limited  success  in 
changing  their  status. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1117  seeks  to 
meet  this  problem  by  creating  a  Na- 
tional Indian  Policy  Review  Commission. 
The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
11  members,  3  from  the  Senate,  3  from 
the  House,  and  5  Indians  to  be  appointed 
b:*  the  congressional  members. 

Tlie  Commission  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  study,  examine,  and  re- 
view evei-y  £ispect  of  Indian  affairs,  in- 
cluding the  status  of  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes;  the  trust  relationship;  vitality  of 
Indian  treaties;  existing  statutes  affect- 
ing Indians;  Federal  administration  of 
Indian  affairs ;  and  the  full  range  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  educational,  governmental, 
and  health  problems. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  appoint 
three-member  task  forces,  with  a  major- 
ity being  Indian  to  insure  adequate  In- 
dian involvement,  to  carry  out  the  in- 
itial fact-gathering  functions  for  the 
Commission. 

Within  2  years,  the  Commission  must 
make  its  final  report  to  the  Congiess  and 
'.\ind  up  its  affairs.  It  will  cease  to  exist 
not  later  than  6  months  after  its  final 
report.  The  legislation  provides  that  the 
Commission's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  and  tlie  Senate 
and  that  these  committees  are  directed 
to  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  respec- 
tive House  within  2  years  thereafter. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactmei-.t  oi 
House  Joint  Resolution  1117. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  what  Is  the 
life  of  this  new  Commission? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  life  of  the  Comnais- 
sion  is  2  years.  Well,  2  years  and  6 
months,  actually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $2,500,000  that  the 
resolution  authorizes  would  finance  it 
for  the  2  years  and  6  months  period? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  covers  the  entire 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  would  tliis  in  any 
way  involve  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, the  work  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Not  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  in  any  way? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Not  in  any  way.  The  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  will  not  be  in- 
volved in  this  Commission.  It  may  be 
that  this  Commission  would  discuss  mat- 
ters of  claims  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  but  this  Commission  would 
have  no  power  to  adjudicate  claims  of 
Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  well  knows.  Congress  has 
had  trouble  expediting  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  It  has  been 
stretched  out  over  far  too  many  years. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Commission,  if 
it  has  any  real  pm-pose,  would  do  some- 
thing toward  expediting  it,  clearing  the 
decks  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  appreciate  verj'  much 
the  gentleman's  observation,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Tliis  bod>'  has  with- 
in the  past  3  yeais  taken  steps  to  do  that. 
We  have  set  a  deadline  beyond  which  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  will  not  go, 
and  a  procedure  whereby  any  cases 
which  are  left  unresolved  v  ill  be  tuined 
over  to  the  court  of  claims,  so  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  is  going  out  oi 
business  in.  I  think.  2  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  because  we  have  in  the  past,  and 
a  good  many  years  ago,  heard  much  the 
same  stoiT,  but  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission and  its  unfinished  business  is 
still  with  us.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  in  that  it  will  have  performed 
its  tasks  within  the  next  2  yeai"s,  be- 
cause, in  all  conscience  it  has  gone  on  a 
long,  long  time  beyond  wiiat  we  v.  ere 
told  years  ago  would  be  the  case. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  i\\i  es- 
tablishment of  this  Commission,  tvi.-n 
though  temporarily,  is  a  refiection  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  in- 
ability to  properly  handle  the  problems 
of  American  Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  RtcjLA)  .such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  supp>ort  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  1117.  This  resolution 
would  establish  an  American  Indian  Pol- 
icy R«view  Commission  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  and  review-  of  the 
Federal-Indian  relationsliip  and  the  pol- 
icies and  programs  wliich  implement  it. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  me,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  well- 
defined  congressional  policy  to  deal  with 
the  many  and  varied  problems  on  Indian 
affairs.  What  we  have  before  r.?  toda.\  is 
an  opportunity  to,  hopefully,  de^'elop  a 


streamlined  progiam  that  has  coherence, 
that  has  a  single  purpose,  and  that  is 
designed  to  solve  Indian  problems  with- 
out diluting  the  Federal  trust  relation- 
ship by  creating  programs  In  many  dif- 
ferent agencies  of  Government  that  do 
not  have  well-defined,  coordinated 
objectives. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  of 
course,  is  dealing  primarily  with  claims 
concerning  land  taken  wrongfully  or 
without  adequate  compensation.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  commission  would  be  to 
look  to  the  future  and  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive national  Indian  policy  that 
would  have  guidelines;  so  that  in  future 
legislating  on  matters  involving  Indians, 
objectives  would  have  been  clearly  de- 
fined by  this  commission. 

The  United  States  and  American  Indi- 
ans share  a  unique  historical  and  legal 
relationship  based  on  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  statutes,  court  decisions,  and  ac- 
cumulated administrative  policies  and 
regulations.  However,  the  Indian  peo- 
ple have  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
consistent  Federal  policy  implementing 
this  relationship.  Federal  Indian  policies 
have  changed  and  shifted  along  with 
changes  in  administrations  and  the  evo- 
lution of  national  moods  and  goals.  The 
legacy  of  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policies  Is  a  mass  of  conflicting  or  dupli- 
cating laws  and  policies.  These  In  tuni 
have  spawned  a  proliferation  of  often  ill- 
conceived  overlapping  programs  which 
have  had  little  overall  success  in  solving 
basic  problems  and  placing  the  Indian 
people  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency. 

TTie  lack  of  a  well-defined,  consistent 
Federal  Indian  policy  has  been  costly  in 
human  and  monetary  terms.  In  the  past 
decade  the  budgets  of  general  programs 
supposedly  benefitting  American  Indians 
have  risen  from  $400  million  to  an  esti- 
mated $2  bilhon.  However,  the  status  of 
American  Indians  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic,  social,  education,  and  health 
totem  poles  has  not  appreciably  im- 
proved. 

The  task  of  the  proposed  Policy  Re- 
view Commission  is  to  provide  a  broad- 
based,  well-researched  study  as  a  basis 
for  bringing  order  to  the  chaos  that  is 
cun-ent  Federal  Indian  policy. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1117  provides 
for  an  11 -member  commission  to  be  com- 
prised of  three  House  Members  and  three 
Senators,  who  would  select  five  Indian 
membei-s — three  from  federally  recog- 
nized tribes,  one  from  a  nonrecognized 
group,  and  one  urban  Indian.  None  of 
these  Indian  representatives  could  be  a 
Federal  employee  and  no  tribe  could 
have  more  than  one  member  on  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  would  ap- 
point a  Director.  General  Coimsel.  a 
small  staff,  and  a  series  of  investigating 
task  forces.  The  task  forces  would  each 
be  comprised  of  three  members  at  least 
two  of  whom  being  of  Indian  desceiit. 
The  task  forces  would  be  charged  with 
performing  the  preliminary  fact-gather- 
ing fimctions  for  the  Commission  and 
would  be  expected  to  provide  specific  ex- 
pertise in  the  areas  of  Indian  affaii-s 
which  they  ^^ill  studj'. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  possible  issue 
areas  to  be  covered  are:  A  comprehensive 
review  and  study  of  the  historical-legil 
developments — treaties,  agreements.  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  statutes,  niles  and  reg- 
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Illations,  and  so  forth — which  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  unique  relationship  that 
exists  between  American  Indians  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  trustee's  role  extends 
to  Indian  people.  For  example,  should 
urban  Indians,  nonresei'vation  Indians, 
and  members  of  nonfederally  recognized 
tribes,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  be  consid- 
ered beneficiaries  of  direct  Federal 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service? 

Establishment  of  methods  for  insur- 
ing the  continued  protection  and  proper 
managemet  of  the  natural  resources, 
mineral  and  water  lights  of  Indlcui  peo- 
ple. 

Establishment  of  guidelines  for  the 
best  methods  of  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  Indians  as  one  means  of  en- 
hancing their  social,  economic,  cultiu^I, 
and  political  situation. 

A  review  of  the  basic  organic  acts  and 
other  authorities  wliich  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribal  governments  to 
determine  the  adequacy  and  credibility 
of  such  governments  in  relation  to  pres- 
ent day  community  needs  and  demands. 
The  adequacy  of  existing  institutional 
•and  organizational  arrangements,  in- 
cluding the  most  desirable  structiu*e  for 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  the  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  legal 
rights  of  tribal  members  of  Executive 
order  reservations,  as  opposed  to  the 
legal  rights  of  membei-s  of  treaty  reser- 
vations. 

A  reexamination  of  the  applicability 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  to  Indians  residing  on  reserva- 
tions and  in  Indian  communities. 

Envelopment  of  more  effective  means 
to  advance  Indian  self-determination 
and  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
trustee. 

The  foregoing  issues  are  not  all-inclu- 
sive or  a  priority  listing  of  such  issues, 
but  are  representative  of  Issues  which 
might  be  studied  by  the  task  forces  and 
the  Commission. 

The  ta.sk  forces  are  required  to  make 
periodic  progiess  reports  on  their  activi- 
ties to  the  Commission  and  to  render 
their  final  reports  to  the  Commission 
not  later  than  1  year  after  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  Commission. 

The  Commisson  is  required  to  render 
its  final  report  to  the  Congress  within  6 
months  after  the  final  reports  of  the 
task  forces  are  submitted  and  will  cease 
to  exist  6  months  thereafter.  Any  legis- 
lative reconmiendatlons  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  the  appropri- 
ate standing  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Such  committees  ere  required  to 
render  a  report  thereon  to  the  respective 
House  of  Congress  withhi  2  years  after 
referral. 

The  resolution  autliorizes  not  more 
than  $2,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  approving  this  resolu- 
tion in  committee,  members  were  aware 
tliat  many  studies  of  Indians  and  Indian 


problems  have  been  conducted  and  their 
findings  rejected  because  essential  In- 
dian input  was  lacking.  To  avoid  that 
possibility  and  to  instu^  that  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission will  accurately  reflect  the  views 
of  the  Indian  community.  House  Joint 
Resolution  117  provides  for  substantial 
Indian  representation  and  participation 
at  all  levels  of  Commission  activity.  Five 
of  the  Commission's  11  members  must 
be  Indian?,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
task  force  members  are  required  to  be  of 
Indian  descent. 

Another  concern  of  the  committee  was 
to  insme  that  the  Commission  would  be 
able  to  finish  its  work  within  the  allotted 
2-year  time  frame.  Accordingly,  the  res- 
olution provides  for  direction  and  co- 
ordination of  the  task  forces  by  the 
Commission's  Director.  In  addition,  the 
task  forces  are  required  to  submit  quar- 
terly progress  reports  to  the  Commission. 
These  requirements  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide CommLsslon  members  with  ample 
warning  of  any  need  to  take  action  to 
insiu-e  that  the  Commission's  work  Is 
completed  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  eventual  com- 
pletion of  the  study  of  the  Issues  already 
described  would  provide  Congi-ess  with 
a  compendium  of  information  on  the 
Indan  afi^alrs  on  a  scale  heretofore  un- 
available to  the  Federal  Government. 
ITiis  information  could  sei-ve  as  the  basis 
for:  First,  sweeping  new  legislative  pro- 
posals targeted  to  clearly  Identified 
problems  and  needs  in  the  Indian  field; 
and  second,  congressional  oversight  de- 
signed to  insure  that  new  legislation, 
polices,  and  programs  are  properly  im- 
plemented and  administered  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian  people. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1117  has  broad 
support  from  Indian  organizations  and 
was  approved  by  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Interior  Conunit- 
tee  with  strong  bipartisan  support.  I 
storngly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  to  go  on 
after  2 "2  years,  is  it? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Absolutely  not.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  the  commi-ssion  go  on 
alter  tliat  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what  we  have  in 
Government.  We  have  already  had  too 
many  of  them  in  too  many  places. 
Mr.  REGULA.  I  imderstand. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  the  record 
to  clearly  show  at  this  time  that  there 
will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  this  commis- 
sion at  the  end  of  2f'2  years  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  lov.a  makes  an  excellent  point,  and 
I  would  join  him  In  supporting  this  kind 
of  a  statement  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


also  hope  this  commission  might  con- 
clude its  duties  in  the  period  of  time 
specified.  However,  we  do  know  this  has 
to  do  with  American  Indians,  and  the 
problems  concerning  them  are  some  of 
the  most  diflQcult  problems  we  have  faced 
in  the  Congress  during  the  time  my.self 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have 
served  here. 

It  is  not  Ukely  these  are  going  to  dis- 
appear overnight.  However,  they  could 
be  considerably  ameliorated  by  the  com- 
mission proposed  to  be  estabU.shed,  and 
I  beUeve  the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  this  difficult  matter  have  done 
their  job  wisely.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  urge  the  passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  has  the  opportunity  to  set  in  mo- 
tion a  comprehensive  review  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  toward  the 
American  Indian. 

The  imlque  relationship  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Federal  Government  Is 
rooted  in  the  Constitution  and  in  Fed- 
eral statutes  which  establish  special  ben- 
efit programs  for  these  Americans.  The 
responsibilities  inherent  in  this  relation- 
ship have  been  subject  to  diverse  inter- 
pretations during  the  past  two  centuries. 
Unfortimately,  this  shifting  policy  has 
worked  at  cross-purposes  with  those  ef- 
forts which  would  recognize  the  special 
rights  and  needs  of  the  first  Americans. 
Past  neglect  has  relegated  the  Indian  to 
the  status  of  the  Nation's  most  disad- 
vantaged minority  by  every  category  de- 
fined by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  today  is  the 
first  time  we  have  attempted  to  address 
the  totaUty  of  this  situation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  thLs  leg- 
islation will  review  the  situation  of  all 
Indians.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  more  than  half 
of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  have 
been  denied  even  the  fragmented  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government  because 
they  do  not  live  "on  or  near  federally 
recognized  reservations."  In  my  own 
State,  approximately  3.000  Indians  fall 
into  this  category.  Maine's  Indians  are  in 
as  great  a  need  of  assistance  from  the 
Government  to  protect  their  legal  rights 
and  to  develop  their  personal  and  ti-ibal 
resources  as  any  other  Indians. 

I  trust  that  the  Commission  establislied 
by  tills  legislation  will  make  clear  that 
our  Indian  policy  must  be  changed  to 
reflect  human  need  rather  than  geo- 
graphical accident.  To  this  end.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
the  proposol  b(^fore  us  now. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117. 
I  want  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
this  measure  which  establishes  an  Amer- 
ican Indian  Policy  Review  Commlsf^ion. 
Over  the  past  200  years,  the  Federal 
Government's  tmlque  relationship  with 
native  Americans  has  been  confused  and 
complicated  by  hundreds  of  treaties, 
statutes,  court  decisions,  and  administra- 
tive edicts.  Understandably,  Indian 
people  have  been  fi-ustrated  by  the  er- 
ratic and  often  contradictory  policies 
emanating  from  Washington.  Dming  the 
past  25  years,  alone,  Indians  have  seen  a 
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major  shift  from  an  emphasis  on  assimi- 
lation and  termination  to  a  policy  which 
gives  at  least  rhetorical  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  self-determination. 

Now,  through  the  new  Policy  Review 
Commission,  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  full  scope  of 
Federal  Involvement  with  Indian  people. 
Including  the  status  of  treaty  commit- 
ments, the  trust  relationship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  Indian  programs. 
Under  the  terms  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1117.  representatives  of  the  Indian 
community  will  participate  in  this  re- 
view process  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  improved  on  the  original 
Policy  Review  Commission  resolution, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Meeds  and  myself,  by 
giving  more  weight  to  Indian  representa- 
tion on  the  commission.  The  original 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  881, 
provided  for  a  15 -member  commission, 
five  of  whom  would  be  Indians.  As  ap- 
proved by  the  Interior  Committee,  the 
resolution  now  before  us  reduces  the  size 
of  the  commission  to  11  but  retains  5 
seats  for  native  Americans.  I  think  it  is 
also  important  to  note  tliat  the  resolu- 
tion gives  special  emphasis  to  the  con- 
cerns of  urban  Indians  by  stipulating 
that  one  of  the  five  Indian  members  shall 
represent  native  Americans  who  live  in 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  not 
intended  to  provide  the  ultimate  solu- 
tions to  the  serious  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  problems  facing  Indian  people, 
but  it  does  at  least  represent  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  development  of 
more  rational  and  effective  Federal  In- 
dian policies. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  text  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  United  Southeast- 
ern Ti-lbes.  Inc..  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  1117. 
If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  I  would 
hope  that  the  selected  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  be  serving  on  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
will  give  due  consideration  to  the  United 
Southeastern  Tribes  recommendations 
as  stated  in  the  following  resolution: 
RESOLunow     No.     74-25     op     the     Untted 

SOOTHBASTEHN     TRIBES,    INC. 

(Re   House  Joint  Resolution   1117) 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  wiU 
on  November  18th  be  voting  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117,  a  resolution  to  establish  an 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission, 
a  companion  resolution  to  S.J.  Res.  133, 
which  has  passed  In  the  Senate,  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  is  extremely  Im- 
portant to  the  future  of  Indian  policy  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  resolution  has  re- 
ceived a  minimal  amount  of  Indian  Input 
during  the  hearing  process,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  resolution  I3  not 
specific  on  the  criteria  to  be  u-sed  in  select- 
ing the  five  Indian  members  of  the  proposed 
commission. 

Now  therefore  he  It  resolved,  that  United 
Southeastern  Tribes,  Inc.,  urges  the  members 
of  Congress  to  support  legislation  of  this  sort 
vhich  will  contribute  to  the  clarification  of 
Indian  pxrflcy  and  the  furtherance  of  Indian 
self-determination. 

And  resolved  fuither,  that  the  United 
Southeastei-n  Tribes,  Inc.,  urges  members  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  to  coiksider 
amending  the  legislation  to  provide  that  of 
the  three  Indian  members  from  Recognized 
Tribes,  two  t)e  selected  from  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Association  and  one  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  executive  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians;  that  the  one  Indian  member  rep- 
resenting Urban  Indians  be  selected  from 
among  the  recommendations  of  Url>an  In- 
dian Centers  In  major  metropolitan  areas; 
and  that  the  fifth  Indian  member  be  selected 
from  among  the  recommendations  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  State  Tribes,  and  Rural  Indian 
organizations. 

And  resolved,  further,  that  United  South- 
eastern Tribes,  Inc.,  urges  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  amend- 
ing H.J.  Res.  1117  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  the  proposed  commission,  that 
of  recommending  a  uniform  definition  of 
"Indian"  to  be  used  in  establishing  eligi- 
bility for  Federal  services,  as  a  Recognized 
Tribe. 

And  resolved,  further,  that  United  South- 
eastern Tribes.  Inc..  urges  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  amend- 
ing H.J.  Res.  1117  to  provide,  under  duty 
(vll)  that  managenaent  studies  be  made  of 
all  Government  agences  with  Indian  pro- 
grams, not  merely  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  agency  in  which  manage- 
ment problems  have  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Indian  people. 

And  resolved,  further,  that  the  Executive 
Director  of  United  Southeastern  Tribes,  Inc., 
reproduces  this  resolution  In  telegram  form 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  order  to  assure  its  receipt  before  Novem- 
ber 18th. 

CEETIFICATION 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Board  of  Directors 
of  United  Southeastern  Tribes.  Inc.,  properly 
convened  and  held  in  New  Iberia,  Louisiana, 
November  13-15,  1974,  the  above  resolution 
was  duly  adopted. 

Howard  E.  Tommie, 

President. 
'E&UIlBT  Sickey, 

Acting  Secretary, 
United  Southeastern  Tribes,  Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Meeds)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1117. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  re.-^o- 
lution  as  follows: 


SJ.  B£S.  133 

DECLARATION  OF  FOLICT 


It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
(Congress  that  the  unlqtie  and  longstanding 
legal  relationship  between  the  American  In- 
dian people  and  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
shall— 

(a)  be  full  recognized  and  respected:  and 

(b)  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  Federal -Indian  relations  so 
as  to  develop  and  Implement  a  new  national 
Indian  policy  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
full  development  of  the  unique  human  and 
nati.u'al  resources  of  Indian  people. 

DECXARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Recognizing  that  the  unique  relationship 
of  the  American  Indian  people  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  based  upon  the  Consti- 
tution, numerous  treaties  and  a  stUI-growlng 
body  of  statutory  law  and  court  decisions, 
that  this  relationship  carries  with  it  a  Fed- 
eral trust  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  Indian  land  and  rights  to  other  natural 
resources  and  for  the  provision  of  public 
services  to  Indian  people,  that  this  solemn 
and  legal  responslbUlty  has  not  been  ade- 
quately fulfilled,  that  the  Indian  people  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  realize  the 
fuU  potential  of  their  human  and  natural 
resources,  and,  therefore,  that  those  results 
demonstrate  that  the  national  Indian  poUcy 
and  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is 
not  in  the  best  interestfi  of  the  Indian  people, 
the  general  public,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress  declares  that  it  is  timely 
and  essential  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  historical  and  legal  develop- 
ments underlying  the  Indians'  unique  re- 
lationship with  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of 
necessary  revisions  in  the  fcurmulatlon  of 
policies  and  programs  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dian people. 

Whereas  article  I.  section  8.  clause  3.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  commerce 
•  •  •  with  the  Indian  tribes"  and  this  clause 
has  been  consistently  interpreted  to  give 
Congress  plenary  power  over  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  exercised 
such  plenary  power  to  bring  about  funda- 
mental reform  to  Indian  affairs  since  ap- 
proval of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat. 
987) .    the    Indian   Reorganization   Act;    and 

Whereas  the  Constitution,  numerou.s 
treaties,  statutes,  and  Judicial  decisions  have 
charged  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
special  trust  responslbUlty  to  protect  and 
enhance  Indian  lands,  water,  and  other  na- 
tural resources;  and 

Whereas  the  national  American  Indian 
policy,  from  the  beginning  of  this  special 
Federal  trust  responsibility,  has  followed  an 
inconsistent  pattiem  and  has  failed  to  assist 
Indian  pecple  to  achieve  their  individual, 
family,  and  community  goals;  and 

Whereas  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  by  the  governmental  Institutions 
charged  with  fulflUlng  the  special  Federal 
trust  responsibility  to  Indians  is  character- 
ized by  a  morass  of  conflicting  policies  and 
practices  that  serve  to  inhibit  the  exercise, 
rather  than  encourage  the  fulfillment,  of 
such  responsibility  to  Indians:  and 

Whereas,  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  in- 
consistent policy  pattern  followed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  generations  of  Indian 
people  have  sxiffered  social  and  economic  de- 
privation unparalleled  by  any  other  segment 
of  society;  and 

Whereas  such  social  and  economic  depriva- 
tion is  illustrated  by  following: 

(1)  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Indians 
is  23.8  deaths  per  1,000  Uve  births  compared 
to  19.2  for  all  races; 

(2)  'Ihe  life  expectancy  for  Indians  is  64.9 
compared  to  70.8  for  all  races  in  the  Nation; 

(3)  Typical  Indian  families  of  five  or  sl.x 
live   la   oiie-   or   two-room  bouses.   24   per 
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centum  of  which  lack  rimning  water  and 
adequate  sanitation  facilities; 

(4)  Forty-three  per  centum  of  Indian  stu- 
dents drop  out  of  school  before  graduation, 
and  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  Indians  is  8.4  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  10.6; 

(5)  Unemployment  among  Indian  people 
averages  40  per  centum,  and  runs  as  high  as 
58  per  centum  on  some  reservations  during 
the  winter  months; 

(6)  The  average  annual  per  capita  Income 
for  Indians  Is  $1,184,  as  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  $3,344;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  governmental  insti- 
tutions to  enable  Individual  Indians  to  enjoy 
good  health,  to  receive  meaningf\U  academic 
and  vocational  training,  to  find  satisfying 
employment,  to  live  In  dcent  iind  accept- 
able housing,  and  to  enjoy  fundamental  civil 
rights  has  contributed  to  feelings  of  despair, 
frustration,  and  alienation  among  young  and 
older  Indians  alike;  and 

Whereas  the  despair,  frustration,  and  alien- 
ation experienced  by  many  Indian  people 
have  led  to  deep  division  in  the  Indian  com- 
munity and  such  division  having  already 
manifested  Itself  through  serious  eruptions 
which  conceivably  could  recur;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  deems  it  timely  and 
essential  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  historical  and  legal  devplopments 
underlying  the  Indians'  unique  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  siipport  the 
formulation  of  more  positive  and  effective 
national  Indian  policies  and  programs;  and 

Wheraas  as  \jsed  in  this  resolution  the 
term  "American  Indian"  or  "Indian"  shall 
Include  "Alaskan  Native";   and 

Whersas  the  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  submission  of  a  legislative  package  to 
Congress  which  is  designed  to  implement  a 
self-determination  policy  for  American  In- 
dian people;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  historical-legal  basis  underlyUig 
the  unique  Federal  relationship  with  Amer- 
ican Indian  people  would  not  preclude  con- 
gressional considerailon  of  the  President's 
Indian  legislative  proposals  and  other  Im- 
portant Indian  measiires:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
described  above,  there  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  as  follows : 

(i)  two  majority  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  one  Member  of  the  Senate  at  large  to 
be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate; 

(li)  two  majority  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  large  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
tive.s  and  two  minority  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs  to  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(Ui)  there  .shall  be  elected  from  the  fore- 
going ten  members  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  at  an  organi- 
i-ational  meeting  called  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  specified  in  a  call  Issued 
jointly  by  the  senior  member  appointed  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senat«  and  the 
senior  member  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
tlio  House  of  Representatives; 


(iv)  five  Indian  members  who  shall  be 
selected  by  the  ten  congressional  Members, 
by  majority  vote,  at  their  organizational 
meeting  Inunedlately  following  the  election 
of  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from  the 
following  segment*  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nity: 

(1)  three  members  shall  be  selected  from 
tribes  that  are  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  one  of  whom  must  presently 
reside  off  the  reservation; 

(2)  one  member  shall  be  .selected  to  repre- 
sent urban  Indians;  and 

(3)  one  member  shall  be  selected  who  is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  group  not  recognized 
by  tiie  Federal  Government. 

None  of  the  above  Indian  members  shall  be 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  selection,  nor  shall  there  be  more 
than  one  member  from  any  one  Indian  tribe. 
(CI  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
number,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings. 

(e)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
any  compensation  other  than  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congi-ess; 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
.^istence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
oiivred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(I)  The  selected  Indian  members  shall  each 
receive  $100  for  each  day  such  member  Ls 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  CommlBslon,  but  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year.  Each 
member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed   intermittently   In    the    Government 


service. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


( 2 )  ( a )  The  Commission  shall — 

(i)  appoint  an  Executive  Director,  whose 
responsibility  will  be  to  supervise  the  Com- 
mLs.sion  staff  and  assign  and  arrange  for  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  reports; 

(11)  appoint  a  General  Counsel,  whose 
duties  will  be  to  advise  the  Commission,  tlie 
Executive  Director,  and  the  staff  on  legal 
matters  and  supervise  the  carrying  out  of 
those  contracts  which  involve  legal  expertise; 

ilii)  contract  with  organizations  and 
individuals  whose  professional  expertise, 
experience,  work,  and  credibility  ai-o  generally 
recognized  and  accepted; 

(iv)  create  such  advisory  groups  to  examine 
particular  issues  as  the  Commission  deem-s 
necessary  to  achieve  adeq\iate  Indian  involve- 
ment on  those  issues: 

(V)  conduct  hearing.s  In  various  regions 
and  on  selected  Indian  reservations  where 
Indians  can  most  easily  attend  and  make 
their  views  known  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  where  particular  illustrations  of  fact 
situations  may  be  more  easily  documented; 

(vl)  study  and  analyze  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  statutes,  judicial  interpretations, 
and  Executive  orders  to  determine  the 
attributes  of  the  unique  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government,  Indians,  and 
Indian  tribes,  and  conceruUig  the  landb  they 
possess; 

(vli)  review  tlie  policies,  practices,  and 
.-tructure  of  the  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  protecting  Indian  resources  and  pro- 
viding services  to  Indians,  and  provide 
specifically  for  a  management  study  of  the 
B\ireau  of  Indian  Affairs  utilizing  experts 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

(vlli)  examine  the  statutes  and  the  proce- 
dures for  granting  Federal  recognition  and 


extending  services  to  Indian  communities 
and  individuals; 

(Ix)  collect  and  compile  the  data  necessary 
to  understand  the  extent  of  Indian  needs 
which  presently  exist  or  will  exlat  In  the 
future; 

(X)  explore  the  feasibility  of  alternative 
election  bodies  which  could  fully  represent 
Indians  at  the  national  level  of  Government 
to  provide  Indians  with  maximum  partici- 
pation in  policy  formulation  and  program 
development; 

(xl)  consider  alternative  methods  to 
strengthen  trlba'.  government  so  that  the 
tribes  might  fully  represent  their  members, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  guarantee  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  individual  Indians:  and 

(xli)  recommend  such  modification  of  ex- 
isting laws,  procedures,  regulations,  policies, 
and  practices,  as  will.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Commis-slon,  best  serve  to  carry  out  the 
policy  und  declaration  of  purpose  as  set  out 
above. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  an  interim 
report,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
pas.sage  of  this  resolution,  which  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  based  upon  their  pre- 
liminary findings  for  legislative  considera- 
tion and  specific  legislative  action  to  better 
fulfill  the  needs  of  Indian  people.  Not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  its  final  report. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  six 
months  after  submission  of  said  final  report. 
All  records  and  papers  of  the  Commission 
shall  thereupon  be  delivered  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  depasit  in  the  Archhes  of  the 
United  States. 

POWER    OK    THE    COMMISSION 

Stc.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  author- 
ization of  the  Commission,  and  committee  of 
two  or  more  members,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such 
auihoriaed  committee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpcnas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  may  be  issued  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  served 
by  anyone  designated  by  the  Chairman  oi 
the  Commission. 

A  witness  may  submit  material  on  a  con- 
fidential basis  for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
and,  if  so  submitted,  the  Commission  shall 
not  make  the  material  public.  The  provisions 
of  sections  192-194,  Inclusive  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure 
of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpeiin 
when  summoned  under  this  section. 

(b)  Tiie  Commission  la  authorized  to  .se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
diviaual  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  information 
it  deem-s  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act  and  eacli  such  department. 
ageiK-y.  and  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  iniormation  to 
tlie  Commis.slon  and  to  conduct  such  studies 
and  surveys  as  mny  be  requested  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  actii'-e; 
as  Ciiitirman. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  requires  of  any 
witness  or  of  any  Government  agency  the 
production  of  any  materials  which  have 
theretofore  been  submitted  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency  on  a  confidential  basis,  and  the 
confidentiality  of  those  materials  Is  pro- 
tected by  statute,  the  material  so  pro- 
duced shall  be  held  Ui  confidence  by  the 
Conmiission. 

APPROPRI.^TIONS.  EXPENSES.  AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  t'i 
be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,000.- 
000  to  carry  ovit  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  services,  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63 
of  such  tlOe  relating  to  elasslflcatton  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  its  staff  director,  and 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions 
except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations 
who  may  be  employed  by  the  Commission 
shall  retain  civil  service  status  without  In- 
terruption or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tlMis  and,  if  necessary,  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  to  carry  out  such 
aspects  of  the  review  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines can  best  be  carried  out  In  that 
manner. 

(d)  Any  individual  serving  as  a  member 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  or  any  attorney  or 
expert  in  any  Job  or  professional  field  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  on  a  part-time  or 
full-time  basis  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion, shall,  while  engaged  in  such  service 
or  employment,  be  deemed  a  "special  Gov- 
ernment employee"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

xonoN  offered  bt  mb.  meedo 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Meeds  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 

the  resolving  clause  of  S.J.  Res.  133  and  to 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  resolving  provisions 

of  H.J.  Res.  1117,  as  passed. 

The  motion  vr&s  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

•Rie  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

The  Congress,  after  careful  review  of  the 
Federal  Government's  historical  and  special 
legal  relationship  with  American  Indian  peo- 
ple, finds  that — 

(a)  the  policy  Implementing  this  relation- 
ship has  shifted  and  changed  with  changing 
administrations  and  passing  years;  without 
apparent  rational  design  and  without  a  con- 
sistent goal  to  achieve  Indian  self-sufficiency; 

(b)  there  has  been  no  general  comprehen- 
sive review  of  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  by 
the  United  States  nor  a  coherent  investiga- 
tion of  the  many  problems  and  Issues  in- 
volved In  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  since 
the  1928  Merlam  Report  conducted  by  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research;  and 

(c)  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  un- 
der its  plenary  power  over  Indian  affairs,  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  now  cause 
such  a  comprehensive  review  of  Indian  af- 
fairs be  conducted. 

DECXARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Congi-ess  declares  that  It  Is  timely  and  es- 
sential to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  historical  and  legal  developments  un- 
derlying the  Indians'  unique  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  necessary 
revisions  in  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.R. 
Res.  1117)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  on  the  Joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREST     SERVICE     FIRE    PROTEC- 
TION   CONTRACTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
12071)  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricultizre 
to  enter  into  negotiated  contracts  for 
the  protection  from  fires  of  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 12071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (16  U5.C.  679a)  Is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  through  the  Forest  Service,  may  by 
negotiated  contract  or  otherwise  provide  for 
procurement  and  operation  of  air  tanker 
facilities  and  services  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  national  forests  and 
other  lands  administered  by  it  It.  includ- 
ing the  furnishing,  at  the  airbase  of  facili- 
ties, equipment,  materials  and  the  prepara- 
tion, mixing,  and  loading  into  aircraft,  with 
authority  to  renew  any  contract  for  such 
purpose  annually,  not  more  than  four  times, 
without  additional  requests  for  proposals. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  such  contracts  shaU  be  entered  Into 
solely  on  the  basis  of  capability  to  perform 
the  required  services,  as  determined  by  a 
technical  proposal  based  upon  e.xperlence, 
pilot  qualifications,  ahrcraft,  and  aircraft 
mointenance  facilities,  at  rates  to  be  nego- 
tiated based  on  buldellnes  developed  by  a 
continuing  cost  gather  and  study,  but  the 
Secretary  shall  impose  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  United 
States.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington   (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12071 
1.5  to  amend  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tuie  Organic  Act  of  1944  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  auUiority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultuie  to  enter  into  negotiated  con- 
ti-acts  for  protection  from  fires  on  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  1966  until  1973  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  followed  a 
procedure  of  negotiating  conti-acts  witli 
fire  protection  services  and  air  tanker 
operators  for  the  purpose  of  having  max- 


imum fire  protection  service  and  equip- 
ment available  In  the  event  of  forest  fires 
on  the  national  forestlands. 

This  procedure  in  general  worked  very 
well.  It  was  approved  by  General  Ac- 
count Office  memorandum  In  1965,  but 
was  subject  to  question  as  to  the  ad- 
equacy of  congressional  authority  by  a 
second  GAO  memorandum  in  1970. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  felt  con- 
strained to  rettim  to  a  policy  of  bid  in- 
vitations for  these  services. 

Normally,  a  bid  Invitation  Is  a  stand- 
ard procedure  by  which  the  Government 
contracts  for  goods  or  services.  However, 
there  is  a  tmique  situation  involved  in 
the  obtaining  of  fire  services.  When  one 
is  purchasing  an  item  for  Government 
ownership,  use  or  service,  that  procedure 
is  usually  described  as  open  competitive 
bidding,  achieving  the  lowest  bid  as  the 
object,  of  the  system.  It  is  Impossible, 
however,  for  the  Forest  Service  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  what  type  of  fire 
service  protection  will  be  needed  or  where 
in  the  national  forests  it  will  be  appUed. 
Quahty  and  availability  of  the  best  in 
service  and  equipment  is  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  protecting  our  great 
national  assets  of  forest  resources. 

The  national  cost,  in  terms  of  the  los.s 
of  resource.  as>  a  result  of  a  major  forest 
fire,  is  enormous.  The  fire  affected  lands 
are  removed  from  the  inventory  of  our 
national  forests  for  years.  Regeneration 
of  forest  lands  takes  several  decades  and 
the  interest  of  protecting  against  that 
loss  is  a  central  concern  of  the  Forest 
Sei'vice  and  Federal  Government. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary  in  order  to  produce 
the  most  effective  and  responsive  services 
in  fire  protection. 

In  particular,  the  modern  techniques 
of  aerial  bombing  of  fires  can  often  be 
the  most  significant  single  element  in 
fire  retardation  anc  suppression. 

We  feel,  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agiiculture,  that  the  method  of 
negotiating  these  services  is  the  best  and 
most  effective  method  for  the  Govem- 
n.ent  to  follow. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  State  of  California,  which  has  under- 
taken recently  to  follow  the  negotiated 
procedure,  has  declined  to  go  back  to 
competitive  bidding.  Negotiated  con- 
tracts have,  in  its  judgment,  not  only 
provided  superior  service  for  the  pi*otec- 
tion  of  its  State  lands,  but,  in  fact,  have 
accompUshed  this  protection  at  less  cost 
than  was  the  case  under  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures. 

HJl.  12071  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai-y  to  request  proposals  from  variou.'- 
qualified  aerial  services  and  tlien  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them  for  the  most  effective 
service.  At  his  option,  the  Secretary 
would  also  be  authorized  to  extend  those 
negotiated  contracts  year  by  year  up  to 
a  period  of  4  years,  after  which  he  must 
again  request  a  new  proposal. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaiio. 

I\Ir.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldll^. 

I  wi-sh  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 
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The  gentleman  is  saying  tliat  the 
tanker  companies  are  then  audited  so 
there  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  steal? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  exactly  correct, 
and  there  is  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
continual  working  of  this  procedure. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  find  in  the  report 
any  estimate  of  the  out-of-pocket  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  if  any.  Is 
there  any  out-of-pocket  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  contained  in  this  legislation? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  contract  for  services, 
of  course,  would  be  an  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense. They  are  at  the  present  time  by 
bid  or  by  negotiation. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  is  no  accurate  way  to  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  difference  be- 
tween this  type  of  obtaining  services  and 
contract  bidding. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  It  is  the  Impression 
of  at  least  one  major  State  that  they 
have  actually  effected  an  economy  by 
this  method  as  well  a.s  having  provided 
superior  services. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  well  thought  out. 

I  think  that  H.R.  12071  is  going  to  do 
a  gi'eat  deal  to  improve  this  area  of  ob- 
taining services  that  are  so  important 
to  the  protection  of  our  natural  resource, 
the  forests. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  had 
a  very  successful  operation  in  this  regard. 
I  think  this  is  a  proper  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  think  going  back 
to  negotiating  for  these  fire  protection 
and  equipment  sei-vices  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
12071  because  H.R.  12071  would  amend 
the  authority  under  which  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  procures  aerial  fire- 
flghting  services.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Forest  Service,  to  continue 
the  policy  of  negotiated  procurement 
which  has  been  utilized  since  1966.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill  on  Februai-y  13. 
1974,  before  the  Forestry  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Commencing  with  the  coming  1974 
Are  season,  the  Forest  Service  has  re- 
implemented  a  policy  of  formally  adver- 
tisf!d  procurement,  awarding  contracts 
to  companies  submitting  the  lowest  bids. 
This  represents  a  ISO-degree  policy  shift. 
In  1965,  the  Forest  Service  came  to  Con- 
gress requesting  permission  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  general  requirement  that 
the  Government  procure  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  through  formal  advertisements  for 
bids.  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral were  given  the  opportimity  to 
closely  examine  a  very  comprehensive 
study  which  the  Forest  Service  had  con- 
ducted in  an  effort  to  determine  the  ef- 
ficacy of  their  policy  of  awarding  aerial 
firefighting  contracts  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der. The  study  detailed  the  complexity 
of  these  firefighting  services,  explaining 
the  fact  that  the  Governments  best  in- 
terests are  not  served  by  getting  the 
cheapest  price. 

A  direct  correlation  exists  between  the 
quality  of  service  which  any  given  com- 
pany can  provide  and  the  risk  of  forest 
fire  losses  to  the  pubhc  and  the  Govern- 
ment. The  higher  the  quality  of  an  op- 
erators  equipment,  personnel,  and 
maintenance  facilities — the  greater  is 
the  public's  protection  against  wildfires. 
Formal  advertisement  for  bids,  as  a  pro- 
curement method,  ignores  this  correla- 
tion. 

The  1965  study  points  out  that  no 
standard  specifications  can  be  drawn  for 
good  fire  protection.  This  point  was  used 
to  justify  implementing  a  change  from 
selecting  the  cheapest  responsive  bidder 
to  selecting  the  best  qualified  operator, 
because  the  former  was  cutting  costs 
anywhere  possible  in  order  to  turn  his 
low  bid  into  profit.  The  Forest  Service 
itself,  acknowledged  that  the  first  place 
where  successful  low  bidders  cut  their 
expenditures  was  in  maintenance;  the 
next  place  was  in  persoimel.  It  is  practi- 
cally axiomatic  that  an  operator  giving 
his  equipment  less  maintenance  and  fly- 
ing it  with  less  experienced — thus  less 
expensive — personnel  will  be  offering 
less  effective  fire  protection. 

Unlike   the  procurement   of   tangiblt 
products  which  can  be  fully  specified, 
and  rejected  upon  completion  if  not  fully 
satisfactory   to   the   Government,   good 
firefighting  cannot  be  outlined  in  specifi- 
cations— and    no    one    gets    a    second 
chance.  The  Government  and  the  public 
have  no  opportunity  to  reject  an  inade- 
quate rendering  of  firefighting  services: 
that  protection— inherent  in  standard 
Government  contracts — cannot  be  had 
in  tlxis  instance.  The  best  protection  is 
the  assurance  at  the  outset  that  the  best 
available  contractor  will  be  fighting  the 
fires. 

During  the  hearings  on  tWs  bill,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  not  ex- 
plain why  a  change  was  necessary  from 
the  policy  successfully  used  for  the  past 
8  years.  Their  response  to  repeated  ques- 
tioning on  this  point  was  that  the  USDA 
now  feels  that  the  industry  has  stabilized 
from  the  disruption  engendered  by  the 
previous  experience  with  formal  adver- 
tising and  that  the  Forest  Service  can 
contract  for  an  efficient,  dependable,  and 
safe  air  tanker  fleet  under  formal 
advertising. 

The  essence  of  the  results  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent's  own  study  indicates  exactly 
the  opposite,  and  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  the  same  reasons  exist  today 
which  prompted  the  Forest  Service  to 
state  miequivocally  8  years  ago : 

It  became  apparent  early  In  the  survey 
that  the  primary  objectives  of  safe,  effective 
air  tanker  services  by  a  stabilized  Industry 
cannot  be  achieved  by  soliciting  open  com- 
pel 1  live  bids  for  coutracts. 


No  longer  can  the  companies  of  this  in- 
dustry strive  to  become  the  best  qualified 
company,  they  must  calculate  and  cut 
corners  to  become  the  cheapest- 
holding  their  facilities  and  persoimel  as 
close  to  the  minimum  Government 
standards  of  acceptability  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  the  public  must  assume 
not  just  a  risk,  but  a  probability  which 
the  Government  has  thoroughly  ac- 
knowledged and  cannot  refute,  that  pro- 
tection from  wildfires  will  worsen  with 
every  coming  fire  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
legislation  provides  that  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  acting  through  the  For- 
est Sen'ice,  may  by  contract  or  other- 
wise provide  for  procurement  and  oper- 
ation' of  aerial  firefighting  services.  The 
intent  of  the  bill  is  "to  assure  that  when 
the  Secretai-y  contracts  for  such  services, 
such  contracts  should  be  negotiated.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  improve  the  o\erall 
quality  of  aerial  firefighting  services  to 
the  Government  and  the  public." 

The  bill  is  a  direct  response  to  a  rul- 
ing of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Au- 
gust 19,  1970,  which  disapproved  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Forest  Service  of  letting  these 
contracts  by  negotiation.  This  ruhng  re- 
quired "that  the  issue  of  price  be  an  ele- 
ment of  the  multielement  technical 
proposal." 

Under  the  GAO  ruling  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  developed  a  two-rate  procedure 
which  it  beheves  has  solved  the  major 
problems  which  had  been  associated 
with  competitive  bidding— "cutthroat 
competition,"  irresponsible  biddei-s.  The 
procedure  Involves  one  rate  set  as  a 
"guaranteed  daily  availability  rate  based 
on  indepth  cost  analysis  and  not  subject 
to  competitive  bidding  *  '  '■ .  The  second 
rate  is  a  flying  rate  which  is  applicable 
to  the  actual  hours  of  fliglit  time.  This 
rate  is  established  by  competitive  bid- 
ding.' 

Now,  just  when  the  SeiTice  seems  to 
have  worked  out  a  reasonable  system, 
H.R.  12071  would  establish  quality  of 
sei-vice  as  the  sole  criterion,  with  the 
Forest  Service  empowered  to  contract  for 
air  tanker  sei-vice  by  negotiation,  rather 
than  by  competitive  bidding. 

The  position  of  the  Forest  Sei-vice  on 
this  legislation  has  been  schizophrenic. 
On  October  7,  1974,  the  Service  issued  a 
"study,"  reprinted  on  pages  11-17  of  the 
committee  report,  detailing  the  reasons 
why  the  Service  considered  it  "imprac- 
ticable to  write  bid  specifications  in  a 
manner  which  will  permit  open  competi- 
tion, comparison  and  evaluation  of  bids 
on  an  equal  basis.'  The  Service  an- 
nounced a  policy  of  "negotiating  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $2,500  '  *  '  to  assure 
selection  of  the  best  available  contractor 
and  to  secure  a  fair  contract  price." 

However,  Mr.  J.  W.  Deinema,  Deputy 
Chief  for  Administration  of  the  Forest 
Sei-vice,  testified  on  February  13.  1974: 

We  believe  that  we  can  contract  for  an 
efficient,  dependable  and  safe  air  tanker  flee; 
under  present  guidelines  utilizing  a  duf  1 
rate  system.  We  therefore  recommend  tbf* 
H.R.  12071  not  be  enacted. 
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On  September  13,  1974,  the  Directfr 
of  LegL-slative  Affairs  for  the  Forest  Ser ' 


ice  wrote  Chairman  Poace  to  state  Uiat 
if  the  bill  were  enacted,  costs  would  in- 
crease an  average  of  $100,000  for  admin- 
istiation  of  each  contract  and  10  per- 
cent on  the  operational  costs  of  procur- 
ing tanker  service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  iMr.  Foley) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  12071. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clau.se  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  S.  .'82  (de  novo> :  H.R.  16757  <de 
novo);  and  H.R.  17434  (denovoi. 


ANTITRUST  PROCEDURES  AND 
PENALTIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished busine.ss  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  782) ,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  782) ,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENDING  THE   EMERGENCY  PE- 
TROLEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sils- 
pendlng  the  rules  and  pa.ssing  the  bill, 
H  R. 16757. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Stag- 
gers) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
;md  pass  the  bill  H.R.  16757. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
tlie  vote  on  Uie  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 


not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  335,  nays  55, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  42,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  630] 
YEAS— 336 

Abdjior 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexandc- 

Andcrsoii, 

calif. 
Andrews.  N/;. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aununzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
BadUIo 
Barrett 
Baumna 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
nerglanc! 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bolnnd 
Boiling 
Boweu 
Bradenias 
Bray 
Breaux 
BrecklnridsnJ 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  NO. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Ca'.if. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Buiton,  Phillip 
Bui  lor 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholn; 
Ciancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
ColHer 
Collins.  III. 
Con  able 
Coulan 
Cnnte 
Conyers 
Cormaii 
cotter 
coughlir 
Crouiu 
Culver 
D.iiiie!,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domiuick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  S.C. 
DaviF.  Wis. 
Ij.'.aney 
Dellenback 
Dellum.s 
Denholui 
Dent 
Derwln.ski 
Devine 
Dickin.son 
Diggs 


Dingell 

Lent 

Donohue 

Litton 

Dorn 

Long.  Lr.. 

Downing 

Long,  Md. 

D!inan 

Luken 

Dulskl 

McClory 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

du  Pont 

McColllster 

Eckhardt 

McCormack 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDade 

Edwards,  Ca;ir. 

McEwen 

Ell  berg 

McFall 

ErJenborn 

McKay 

Esch 

McKinney 

Kvaus,  Colo. 

Macdonald 

Fascell 

Madtgan 

Flndley 

Mallary 

Fish 

Mann 

Flood 

Martin,  Nrbr. 

Flowers 

Martin,  N.C. 

Flynt 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Foley 

?Jatsunaua 

Porsythe 

Mayne 

Fountain 

MazzoU 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Frellnghuysen 

Melcher 

Frenzel 

Metcalfe 

Frey 

Mezvinsk\ 

Froehllch 

Michel 

Fulton 

Mills 

Fuqua 

Minish 

Gaydos 

Mink 

Gettys 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Oiaimo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Goldwater 

Mitchell,  N  Y. 

Gray 

Mi^ell 

Oreeu,  Pa. 

M'jakley 

Orlfliths 

MoUohau 

Grover 

Montgomery 

G  ubser 

Moorhead, 

Gude 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Moorhead.  P.-,. 

Guyer 

Morgan 

Haley 

Mo.'her 

Hamilton 

IvIOsS 

Hauley 

Murphy.  IJi. 

Kanna 

Murtha 

Haurahan 

Myers 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Natcher 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Nedzi 

Harrington 

Nelsen 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Hastings 

Nix 

Hays 

Obey 

Hechler,  W-.  Vn 

.  O'Brien 

Heckler,  Ma.s.s. 

Parrls 

Heinz 

Passman 

Hel.stoskl 

Patman 

Henderson 

Patten 

Hicks 

Pepper 

HiUls 

Perkins 

Hinshaw 

Pettis 

Horan 

Pey.ser 

Holifleld 

Pike 

Holt 

Preyer 

Holtzman 

Price,  111. 

Horton 

Pritchartl 

Hosmer 

Quie 

Howard 

Quillen 

Huber 

Railsback 

Hudnut 

Randall 

Hungate 

Rangel 

Hunt 

Rees 

Hutchinson 

Refill  a 

ichord 

Rhodes 

Johnson.  Calif 

Riualdo 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Robison,  NY. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rodino 

Joues.  Tenu. 

Rogers 

Karth 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Kasienmeler 

Rose 

King 

Rosenthal 

Kluczynski 

Rostenkowski 

Koch 

Roush 

Kyros 

Roy 

Lagomarsiiio 

Roybal 

Landrum 

Ruppe 

Leggelt 

Ruth 

Lehmsn 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Stark 

Wampler 

Sandman 

Steed 

Whalen 

Sarasin 

Steele 

Whltehurst 

Subanes 

Stephens 

Whltt*n 

Satterfleld 

Stokes 

Widnall 

Scherle 

Stratton 

Wiggins 

Schroeder 

Studds 

WUliams 

Sebelius 

Sullivan 

Wilson, 

Seiberling 

Symington 

Charles  H,, 

Shoup 

Talcott 

calif. 

Shriver 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Winn 

Shuster 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wolff 

Sikes 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wyatt 

Slsk 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wydler 

Skubltz 

Thone 

Wylle 

Slack 

Tleman 

Yates 

Smith,  lowa 

Traxler 

Yatron 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlin 

young,  AlRbka 

Snyder 

Vender  Jagt 

Young,  Fla. 

Spence 

Vander  Veen 

Young.  Ga. 

StEiggers 

vanlk 

Yotmg,  m. 

Stanton. 

Veysey 

Young.  S.C. 

J.WUliani 

Vigorlto 

Zabl^ckl 

.Sranton. 

Waldie 

zion 

James  V. 

Walsh 

NAYS— 55 

Zwach 

.Archer 

Gross 

Poage 

Armstrong 

Hammer- 

Powell,  Ohio 

Blackburn 

schmldt 

Price,  Tex. 

Brooks 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roberts 

Burgener 

Jordan 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Burleson,  Tex 

Kazen 

Roueseloi 

Camp 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Shipley 

C.awEOn,  Del 

Kviykcndall 

Steelman 

Cochran 

Landgrebc 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Latta 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Crane 

Lujan 

Symms 

de  la  Oar7,a 

McSpadder. 

Thornton 

Dennis 

Mahou 

Treen 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

White 

Fisher 

Mil  lord 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

Miller 

Charles.  Tex 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Wright 

Goodlin-? 

Pickle 

Young,  Tex, 

ANSWERED  "PRESEI'lT"— 2 

Schnpeb<;ll 

Ware 

NOT  VOTING - 

42 

Anderson,  111. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reuse 

Ea  falls 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Baker 

Hubert 

Koe 

Blatnik 

Jarman 

Roncalio,  NY. 

Brasco 

Jones,  N.C 

Rooney,  NY 

Brown,  Ohio 

Lott 

Stubblefleld 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Madden 

Stuckey 

Clay 

Maraziti 

Teague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Towell,  Nev 

Eshleman 

O'Neill 

Udall 

Ford 

Owens 

UUman 

Oilman 

POdcll 

Waggonuer 

Ctinn 

Rarick 

WUson,  Bob 

Qras-so 

Reid 

Wymaii 

So  (two-Lhirds  havmg  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illiii;>ia 
for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis  o* 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Reuss  ■with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Giun  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr,  Roe  v.ith  Mr,  Baker. 

Mr.  J:}nes  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Jarnian  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Gilman  ■with  Mr,  Roncalio  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vot«  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)(3)  of  rule 
XXVII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vole  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  the 
additional  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  further 
proceedings. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE  SYSTEM  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OP  1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  17434.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  17434.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


resolution  (H.  Res.  1462.  Rept.  No.  93- 
1473).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Rxs.  1462 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
16074)  to  provide  available  nuclear  Informa- 
tion to  committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Joint  (Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  16074.  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  3802  and  to  consider  the  said 
Senate  bill  in  the  House. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  16609.  AMENDING  PUBLIC 
LAW  93-276  TO  INCREASE  THE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1461,  Rept.  No.  93- 
1472),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  1461 

Ref.olred,  That  upon  the  ndoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
16609)  to  amend  Public  Law  93-276  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1161,  ASSURING  COMPENSATION 
FOR  DAMAGES  CAUSED  BY  NU- 
CLEAR INCIDENTS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1463.  Rept.  No.  93- 
1474).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Res.  1463 
Rexolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  1161)  assuring  compensation  for 
damages  caused  by  nuclear  incidents  Involv- 
ing the  nuclear  reactor  of  a  United  States 
warship,  and  all  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  4  of  Rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
t-nd  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlncrlty  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Commiltee  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  res- 
olution to  the  House  with  such  amendments 


to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rankln^V^^  ""^y  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Cwnmlttee  ou  juestlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
Atomic  Energ}-,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  ~T®  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  there- 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  tJrto  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill     ^'on  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  .^__^_^^_ 

report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 


S.\FE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

„.,,  ^^  „^.,.„.  ..^«  „«.c.A,        ^^'-  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec- 

to  final  passage"w'ithout"intervenlag  motLu     *'*°'^  °'  ^®  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
except  cne  motion  to  recommit.  House  Resolution  1423,  and  ask  for  Its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1423 
Refiolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  la  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
13002)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 


PPOVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16074,  PROVIDING  AVAIL- 
ABLE NUCLEAR  INFORMATION  TO 
COMMITTEES  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 


Act  to  assure  that  the  public  Is  provided  with 
safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Comnilttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  also  be  In  order  to  consider  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  16760  if  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
said  committee  amendment.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  13002  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13002.  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelgxi  Commerce  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bUl  S.  433,  and  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
pfter  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bUl  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  13002  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper,  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1423 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  13002.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
assure  that  the  public  is  provided  with 
safe  drinking  water. 

House  Resolution  1423  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  imder  the  5 -min- 
ute rule.  House  Resolution  1423  also  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  16760  if  offered  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment 
printed  in  the  bill. 

House  Resolution  1423  also  provides 
that  after  the  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  13002.  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  sliall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  433, 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  tlie  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  433,  and  in-seit  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
13002  as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  13002  requires  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  prescribe  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  for  contaminants 
which  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
health  and  it  provides  that  such  regula- 
tions are  to  apply  to  public  water 
systems    and     are    to    protect    health 
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to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  H.R. 
13002  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  en- 
force national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  only  if  a  State  falls  to  assure 
timely  compliance  with  at  least  equally 
•stringent  requirements.  However,  the 
States  can  grant  an  exemption  variance 
10  a  water  system  for  up  to  9  years  for 
compliance. 

H.R.  13002  also  provides  for  Federal 
grants  to  assist  State  surveillance  and 
enforcement  programs  under  the  bill  and 
establishes  Federal-State  progi-ams  to 
protect  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ui-ge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1423  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  13002. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mj'- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation.  I  think 
the  Members  in  this  Chamber  should 
take  note  of  the  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered, if  this  rule  Is  adopted,  as  it 
will  affect  the  water  systems  of  every 
community  and  every  city  in  tliis  Nation. 
That  is  important  legislation,  and  it  is 
nationwide  in  scope. 

I  believe  this  bill  points  up  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  change  in  the  iniles  of 
the  House.  As  every  Member  can  attest, 
in  order  to  pass  certain  bills  they  are 
given  glorified  titles.  All  too  frequently 
this  occurs,  and  the  legislation  now  to  be 
considered  is  one  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Member  could  pos- 
sibly vote  against  a  piece  of  legislation 
entitled  "The  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act"?  To  be  opposed  to  such  legislation, 
I  suppose  one  would  have  to  be  for  un- 
safe drinking  water. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  94th 
Congress  comes  into  being,  we  ought  to 
consider  changing  the  rules  of  this 
House  so  that  we  will  have  bills  desig- 
nated by  number  only.  This  would  force 
Membei-s  to  read  more  than  the  glorified 
title  before  making  a  decision  on  the 
bill.  The  bill  under  consideration  today 
labeled  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water  Act" 
is  a  good  reason  to  make  a  change  in  the 
rales. 

What  am  I  talking  about?  I  am  talk- 
ing about  legislation  that  would  give  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  broad  authority  to 
certify  or  not  certify  the  water-treat- 
ment facilities  of  every  city  or  munici- 
pality in  this  Nation  after  first  adopting 
its  own  standards  for  making  such  cer- 
tifications. If  they  did  not  adhere  to 
those  standards,  EPA  could  go  into  court 
and  get  a  judgment  against  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  in  my  mind 
is  how  are  communities  without  the 
bonding  base  and  without  help  from  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government,  go- 
ing to  get  water  when  EPA  comes  in  and 
.shuts  them  down? 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  and 
the  authority  is  all  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. Apparently  the  House  is  not  in- 
terested in  really  delving  into  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  It  .scares  me  to  think 
that  legislation  of  this  scope  is  about  to 
be  passed  because  it  has  an  attractive 
title  and  the  House  is  unwiiling  to  really 
examine  its  contents. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  yielding. 

I  applaud  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio. 

I  too  feel  that  sensitivity  to  truth  in 
labeling  that  goes  with  so  much  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  this  body  for  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  surely  a  classic  example  of  one, 
in  fact,  that  I  used  during  this  past  cam- 
paign to  dramatize  some  of  the  problems 
that  those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  are  able  to  say  no  to. 

We  in  the  Illinois  delegation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  received  a  telegram  on 
tills  piece  of  legislation  fi-om  Richard 
Priceland,  who  is  the  diiect-or  of  the  Illi- 
nois Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

He  stated  in  that  telegram  that  while 
he  and  his  agency  and  the  Illinois  Pub- 
lic Health  Authority  applaud  the  theo- 
retical aims  of  this  legislation,  they 
nevertheless  urged  all  Illinois  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  against  it  because  it 
was  Inflexible  in  its  implementation,  it 
preempts  State  law,  and  third,  it  greatly 
added  to  local  and  State  costs. 

Therefore,  I  would  only  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  the  effort  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  to  defeat 
the  rule  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
trcntleman  for  his  contribution. 

Just  let  me  say  that  no  one.  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  can  be  against  what 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  this  leg- 
islation. We  are  all  for  safe  drinking 
water.  Tlie  question  Is,  how  to  acquire  it. 
By  passing  a  law  requiring  the  adoption 
of  standards  which  cannot  be  met  by 
small  commmiities?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  nUnois. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Crane)  . 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  who  is  in  agreement  with  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  The  two  amendments  would 
have  the  State  and  Federal  administra- 
tors work  together,  this  is  what  Governor 
Walker  wants,  and  on  proper  notice  of 
any  infraction,  the  Federal  Administra- 
tor may  come  into  any  State  for  futiure 
action,  as  long  as  the  State  and  local 
authorities  arc  notified  of  the  alleged  in- 
fraction in  timely  fashion. 

I  intend  to  offer  these  amendments 
later  in  the  day,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Ckane),  that  I  did  not 
receive  a  telegram  to  that  effect.  I  know 
the  Governor  wants  this  bill  passed,  if 
these  amendments  are  accepted. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  The  telegram  came  from 
Richard  Priceland.  who  is  the  admin- 
istiator  of  the  Illinois  Envh-onmental 
Proiection  Agency.  He  is  not  the  Gov- 
ernor. I  would  be  happy  to  Xerox  a  copy 
of  my  telegram. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  for  mak- 
ing some  very  soimd  and  cogent  observa- 
tions as  to  the  general  practices  that  will 
take  place. 

I  will  ne\er  forget  the  number  of  sins 
that  were  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  war  against  poverty.  Who  could  vote 
against  the  war  on  poverty?  If  one  did 
he  would  be  earmarked  as  being  the  most 
unrepresentative  of  persons,  and  as  one 
who  did  not  cai-e  about  the  poor  people. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  great  bureaucra- 
cies were  built  up.  All  kinds  of  projects 
were  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
regular  order  of  business  just  because 
it  was  labeled  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

But  in  reference  to  this  legislation,  let 
me  ask  what  happens  in  a  situation  like 
in  the  town  I  Uve  in  that  has  nothing 
but  artesian  wells,  and  we  have  the  pur- 
est drinking  water  In  the  entire  State, 
and  I  can  just  see  what  will  happen  if 
this  is  enacted  into  law;  that  we  will 
have  to  have  chlorinated  water,  and  will 
have  to  have  all  kinds  of  other  things.  I 
object  to  Federal  control  such  as  the  EPA. 
and  I  think  it  would  be,  in  the  end,  a 
very  harmful  piece  of  legislation  if"  we 
pass  this.  So  I  will  vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  won- 
dering what  would  happen  in  some  of  the 
small  communities  in  this  country  when 
the  EPA  comes  in  and  says,  "Your  water 
is  not  safe  under  om-  guidelines,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  upgi'ade  your  water 
plant  in  this  commimity."  But  say  that 
that  conununity  has  already  used  up  all 
of  its  bonding  authority,  and  does  not 
have  the  money  to  be  able  to  upgrade  its 
water  plant;  what  do  the  people  In  that 
community  do? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  answer  tliat  by 
saying  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
I  do  not  have  the  answer.  That  is  my  ob- 
jection. May  I  say  that  I  raised  this  ob- 
jection before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  nobody  Is,  of  course,  against  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  but  the  real  question  is 
that,  like  in  the  community  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  refen-ed  to,  how 
can  that  commmiity  come  up  with  the 
money  to  meet  the  standards  that  some 
EPA  directive  might  set  forth? 

I  have  a  lot  of  small  communities  in 
my  district  that  have  been  after  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  from 
the  State  govermnent  for  years,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  necessary  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  therefore  they  can- 
not move  foi-ward  with  their  plant  facil- 
ities they  need. 

If  we  pass  this  type  of  legislation  on 
them  will  we  shut  down  all  the  wells  that 
are  now  giving  them  some  water? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  anybody  from  the  com- 
mittee if  they  have  the  answer  to  that 
question.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  tlie 
answer  to  it  before  we  proct^d. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  tlie  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  recall  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  we  gave  EPA  the  authority  to 
set  standards,  and  we  told  them  to  set 
strict  standards  in  the  Water  Quality 
Act.  But  at  the  same  time  we  appropri- 
ated the  money  with  which  these  cities 
were  going  to  be  helped   to  construct 
their  sewer  plants.  However,  the  Execu- 
tive  impoimded   that   money,   but   the 
standards  were  not  lowered.  Now  these 
ccmmunities  are  faced  with  high  sewer 
disposal  standards,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  improve  their  facilities,  they  have  no 
money  with  which  to  do  this.  And  the 
EPA  has  come  up  with  a  regulation  that 
says  that,  regardless  of  even  an  act  of 
God.  it  will  not  clear  the  superintendent 
of  that  plant  from  liability  because  he 
cannot  comply  with  the  EPA  standards. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  in- 
formation I  have  had  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  opposed  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  so  the  gentleman 
can  advise  us  whether  it  is  true  that  some 
corrective  amendments  are  going  to  be 
proposed  and,  if  so,  what  these  amend- 
ments will  attempt  to  do? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
if  some  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  are  adopted,  the 
Governor  says  he  will  strongly  support 
the  bill.  There  may  be  various  other 
amendments  that  Members  will  offer.  I 
do  not  know  all  of  the  amendments  that 
may  be  offered,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  sure  that  after  the  de- 
bate, people  will  be  convinced  that  many 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said  simply 
are  not  true.  This  is  a  signiflcant  bill  for 
America.  It  will  also  give  control  to  the 
States,  to  the  local  areas,  not  to  EPA. 

We  have  carefully  designed  this  bill. 
It  has  been  changed  greatly  from  the 
bill  that  was  first  introduced.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  be  very  pleased  after  we 
explain  the  provisions  in  general  debate. 
Mr.  LATTA.  There  Is  one  further 
question  I  should  like  specifically  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  £ind  that  is  this:  Is  the 
gentleman,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, going  along  with  sc»ne  sort  of 
fimding  amendment  to  this  bill  to  help 
these  communities  when  the  EPA  says 
"We  are  going  to  close  your  water 
facilities"? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  the  bill  does  not 
provide  that  at  all,  because  it  has  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  States  make 
that  determination,  not  the  EPA. 

PHu-thermore,  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  opposed  to  spending  a  lot  of  money, 
and  we  did  not  think  now  was  the  time 
to  authorize  substantial  sums  of  money. 
We  thought  instead  that  we  should  au- 
thorize EPA  to  set  standards  and  afford 
the  States  and  public  water  systems  a 
reasonable  time  to  implement  them,  tak- 
ing costs  into  consideration.  I  would 
tliink  the  gentleman  would  be  happy  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  this  known  as  a  Clean  Water  Act? 

Mr.  LATTA.  A  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  that  the  Tidal  Basin 
is  being  used  for  drinking  purposes, 
would  this  legislation  apply  to  that  situa- 
tion; does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill— H.R.  13002— to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that 
the  public  is  provided  with  safe  drink- 
ing water,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13002,  with  Mr, 
Nichols  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to 
say  that  this  bill  Is  not  misnamed.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  in  the  Chamber  or  not,  but  this 
does  mean  safe  drinking  water  for  the 
people  of  America.  It  Is  named  exactly 
what  we  Intended  it  to  be.  It  is  Intended 
to  bring  safe  drinking  water  to  everyone. 
At  a  time  when  there  is  great  concern 
about  safe  drinking  water  and  about 
there  being  some  Ingredients  in  the  water 
now  that  are  causing  cancer.  I  think  it 
is  very  appropriate  that  this  bill  comes 
up  at  tills  time. 

The  intended  purpose  is  to  prevent 
waterbome  disease  outbreaks  and  chemi- 
cal contamination  which  has  occurred 
more  and  more  in  recent  years.  From 
1961  to  1970  there  were  130  outbreaks  of 
disease  or  poisoning  which  were  proven 
to  be  caused  by  unsafe  drinking  water. 
There  were  over  46,000  illnesses  and 
there  were  20  deaths  which  resulted.  One 
major  example  of  such  an  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  Riverside.  Calif.,  in  1965. 

As  the  people  of  our  Nation  travel 
more  and  more  across  this  comitry  they 


have  a  right  to  expect  safe  drinking 
water  wherever  they  go. 

I  think  in  a  country  as  great  as  America 
is  and  as  rich  as  America  is  the  people 
certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  safe 
drinking  water.  Our  citizens  when  they 
are  traveling  abroad  know  that  they  may 
not  always  be  able  to  get  safe  drinking 
water.  But  certainly  in  this  land  of  ours 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  safe  drinking 
water. 

The  legislation  emphasizes  this  need 
and  the  need  for  research  and  control  of 
water  contamination.  Research  has 
shown  that  66  possible  cancer  causing 
agents  have  been  found  in  the  drinking 
water  in  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati 
A  Naval  Research  Laboratory  study 
shows  many  of  these  same  possible  can- 
cer causing  organic  agents  have  been 
found  in  the  Washington  drinking  water. 
This  is  water  we  are  drinlting  every  day. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  does  not  want 
safe  drinking  water  in  Washington,  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  person  he  is. 
And  certainly  if  he  wants  it  for  himself 
he  ought  to  want  it  for  the  rest  of  our 
country. 

There  is  also  an  asbestos  contamina- 
tion problem  which  has  appeared  as  a 
national  problem.  In  Vermont,  Wyoming, 
and  California  we  have  found  asbestos- 
like particles  in  the  drinking  water.  This 
problem  is  not  Isolated  to  the  communi- 
ties of  Lake  Superior  or  those  surround- 
ing areas. 

The  bill  H.R.  13002  is  intended  to  ac- 
celerate and  strengthen  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  insure  safe  drinking  water  for 
all  of  our  people  and  not  just  those  in 
Washington,  DC. 

In  general  H.R.  13002  would  authorize 
tlie  EPA  to  prescribe  nationwide  drink- 
ing water  regulations  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble. States  are  given  primary  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  these  regula- 
tions. The  States  may  grant  up  tx)  9 
years  delay  in  the  dates  for  compliance 
considering  the  State  and  local  ability 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

In  addition  the  bill  authorizes  assist- 
ance to  States  to  carry  out  water  sur- 
veillance programs.  It  also  will  aid  re- 
search in  how  to  supply  safe  water  at 
less  expense.  About  half  of  the  money 
that  is  involved  will  be  spent  for  re- 
search. 

Several  erroneous  statements  have 
been  made  about  the  bill.  One  is  that  a 
water  supply  could  just  be  closed  down 
and  an  area  would  be  left  without  any 
source  of  water  to  drink.  This  is  not 
true.  According  to  the  language  in  the 
bill  if  an  enforcement  action  is  brought, 
the  court  may  enter  such  judgment  as 
protection  of  public  health  may  require, 
taking  into  consideration  the  time  neces- 
sary to  comply  and  the  availability  of  al- 
ternative water  supplies. 

From  some  of  the  earlier  debate,  it 
'.vas  said  that  EPA  could  come  In  and 
just  close  down  the  water  supply  and 
the  area  would  have  no  water. 

Now,  this  is  not  true.  The  court  may 
only  order  a  system  to  close  down  If  ade- 
quate, safe  alternative  water  supplies  are 
available. 

The  State  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcement  of  the  program.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Government  sets  up 
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minimmn  standards  so  that  nationwide 
protection  will  be  afforded. 

I  think  that  America  deserves  this  and 
needs  it.  We  are  a  Nation  on  wheels, 
traveling  all  over  the  country,  and  we 
want  to  know  when  we  go  Into  commu- 
nities that  they  have  safe  drinking 
water. 

This  bill  Is  not  aimed  at  single -family 
wells.  The  bill  is  aimed  only  at  those  who 
have  water  for  sale  and  have  at  least  15 
connections  or  supplies  at  least  25  differ- 
ent people.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
those  that  have  cisterns  and  have  drink- 
ing water  from  that  or  those  who  have 
wells  that  drink  from  springs  and  have 
their  own  water  supply.  It  is  only  those 
that  have  water  for  sale  that  are  subject 
to  the  bill.  If  they  are  going  to  sell  it, 
they  ought  to  make  it  safe  for  people  to 
drink.  That  is  the  way  we  felt  about  it 
In  the  committee.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
name  the  bill  any  differently  than  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mi'.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen). 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  in  our  committee  for  a  long  time. 
Many  of  us  were  concerned  that  perhaps 
Federal  authorities  would  be  given  too 
much  muscle.  Some  of  us  were  concerned 
because  we  have  seen  in  other  cases 
where  some  programs  that  we  enacted 
into  law  reached  out  too  far,  giving  a 
group  of  bureaucrats  too  much  authority, 
so  we  proceeded  very  cautiously  on  this 
bill. 

One  member  of  our  committee  was 
concerned,  vei-y  concerned,  about  the 
local  communities  not  being  able  to  fi- 
nance some  of  these  things  that  might  be 
demanded  of  them  and  that  the  language 
In  the  original  bill  was  going  too  far. 
I  think  a  lot  of  the  feeling  about  this 
legislation  right  now  is  because  of  that 
first  impression.  But  we  gradually  toned 
it  down  and  brought  the  States  into  the 
picture.  We  provided  for  Federal  stand- 
ards, gave  the  States  a  little  money  to 
implement  the  standards,  and  required 
the  States  to  make  examinations  in  their 
areas.  In  the  event  that  finally  nothing 
was  done  and  the  water  supplies  were  in 
bad  shape,  then  there  could  be  a  hearing. 
There  could  be  enforcement  process  by 
EPA,  but  only  after  a  proper  hearing 
before  local  authorities,  not  a  hearing  In 
Washington,  but  at  home  with  the  grass 
roots  represented. 

I  personally  was  one  of  the  very  cau- 
tious members  of  the  committee.  We 
tried  to  recognize  the  fact  that  certainly 
there  must  be  some  way  that  the  people 
can  be  assured  of  clean,  safe  drinking 
water;  but  on  the  other  h^nd,  not  giving 
a  Federal  bureau  the  authority  to  go  in 
and  with  one  fell  swoop  say  you  must  do 
this  or  that;  so  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  this  is  a  well-considered  piece 
of  legislation. 

It  carefully  protects  the  rights  of  the 
States.  It  gives  the  local  municipalities 
all  the  protection  and  heai-ing  process 
that  they  must  have  and  should  have.  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  moves  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 


man of  our  subcommittee  and  suggested 
that  if  there  Is  any  area  in  this  bill  where 
we  may  have  gone  too  strong,  let  us  find 
out  about  it  and  let  us  change  It  if  that  is 
necessary.  I  would  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  we  wanted  a  bill  of 
standards,  a  bill  of  State  authority,  a  bill 
where  we  would  gradually  move  toward 
the  objective  of  safe  drinking  water. 

There  Is  time  after  a  7-year  period, 
a  9-year  period,  where  we  give  them 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  comply.  Cer- 
tainly, If  the  people  of  a  community  find 
out  after  examination  that  their  water 
supply  endangers  tlieir  health,  they  are 
going  to  want  to  change  it  themselves. 
We  want  to  give  them,  in  the  local  proc- 
ess, plenty  of  time  to  make  that  decision 
and  move  in  the  direction  this  bill 
requires. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  ,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13002,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of 
1974,  which  would  assure  that  the  water 
supply  systems  serving  the  American 
public  meet  minimtun  national  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

This  bill  is  the  end  result  of  long  and 
careful  deliberation  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Environment 
and  has  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  Con- 
sideration of  safe  drinking  water  legisla- 
tion began  In  the  92d  Congress  with 
two  separate  sets  of  hearings,  followed 
by  hearings  early  in  the  93d  Congress 
and  extensive  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  markups.  The  measure  before 
the  House  today  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  these  efforts.  . 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  telegrams  received  from  Governors 
who  express  support  for  H.R.  13002 : 
State  of  Florida, 
Office  op  Governor 
Reueen  O'D.  Askew, 

October  8,1974. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rocees,  M.C, 
Eleventh  Florida  District, 
RaybuTti  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  The  State  of  Florida  realizes 
the  need  for  and  encourages  the  promulga- 
tion of  national  minimum  safe  drinking 
water  standards.  The  need  for  minlmimi 
standards  and  enforcement  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  protect  oiu-  systems  and  sources  of 
drinking  water  is  acutely  felt  in  Florida  due 
to  the  large  interstate  flow  of  traffic  stem- 
ming from  our  tourist  industry. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  seriously  consider 
any  pending  legislation  on  its  merits  and  act 
accordingly. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Rube, 
Governor. 

Cor.gresEKiai  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Chainnan,  House  Rules  Committee, 
Waihington,  D.C: 

I  urge  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  pass 
H.R.  13002  the  State  Drinking  Water  Act  on 
October  2. 

Tlie  State  of  Miuueisota  is  paiticularly  iu- 
tcrosted  in  Section  1444  providing  demon- 
str.uion   funis  for  sniall    particle  filtiatlcn 


projects,  because  of  the  Impact  of  the  Re- 
serve Mining  Company  litigation. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson, 
Governor  of  Minnesoto. 

Harrisbxtrg,  Pa., 

October  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Palt.  G.  Rogers, 

Chairman,  Puhlic  Health  and  Environment, 
Rayburn  Hotise  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C: 

(Telegram  .sent  to  Penusylvania  Congres- 
sional delegation) 
As  Governor,  I  urge  all  Members  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressional  E)elagation  support  HJl. 
13002,  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  legislation 
now  in  Rules.  Urge  you  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  move  to  Floor.  Nation  now  faces  de- 
teriorating water  supply  problems  on  In- 
creasing scale.  Federal  minimum  standards 
with  State  enforcement  needed  as  provided 
In  legislation  to  protect  against  disease  which 
doesn't  recognize  State  boundaries. 

Milton  J.  Shapp,  Goic.  nor. 

Trenton,  N  J.. 
October  2, 19"- 
Congressman  James  J.  Howard, 
Canrwn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

To:    New   Jersey   Congressional    Delegsvlo; 
Prum:  Brendan  T.  Byrne,  Governor. 
Re  HJi.  13002 — Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  of  my  support  for 
the  objectives  contained  in  H.R.  13302  en- 
titled "The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act."  The 
Federal  Government  should  play  a  more 
active  role  in  insuring  that  all  citizens  are 
provided  with  quality  drinking  water. 

I  urge  you  to  .support  the  bill. 

Springfield,  III., 
.Voreniber  15,l!f74. 
Ml".  Ralph  Nai.-es. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  brin£-lng  the  status  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  my  personal  at- 
tention. Illinois  wholeheertedty  supports  all 
efforts  to  Insure  the  safety  of  public  drink- 
ing water  supplies.  Our  State  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  such  efforts  and  today  ha., 
one  of  the  finest  programs  In  the  Nation  for 
regulating  public  drinking  water  supplies. 

As  you  know  the  Illinois  EPA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  have  raised  ob- 
jections to  some  features  of  the  bill  which  Ir. 
their  view  would  be  unworkable  as  applied 
to  our  State.  TTiey  have  drafted  amendments 
that  would  resolve  their  objections  and  li. 
fact  significantly  strengthen  the  bin. 

These  amendments  will  be  introduced  by 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegation.  It  U  our 
Intention  to  strongly  support  these  amend- 
ments, and  we  hope  we  can  count  on  your 
support  in  our  effort  to  strengthen  this  iin- 
poriant  legislation. 

Should  our  efforts  to  amend  the  legisla- 
tion fall.  I  will  still  support  the  enactment 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  given  the 
need  for  national  standards. 

Olga  Corey  of  our  Washington  office  win 
be  sending  copies  of  the  memo  and  amend- 
ments to  you  today. 
Sincerely. 

Dan  Walker, 
Gof«rfior  of  III  inch. 

CoLVMBUa.   OHIO, 

October  7,  1974. 
Representative  Pavl  Rocees, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  an.icipatlon  of  the 
House  Rules  Committees  consideration  of 
H.R.  13002.  the  National  Sale  Drinking  Water 
Act,  on  October  8. 1  urge  you  to  support,  and 
to  seek  your  colleague's  support  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation.  H.R.  13C02  provides  the 
foundation  for  nie.iuingful  protection  of  our 
precious  drinking  -.vntcr  .supply  through  ;.".- 
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thorizlng  the  establishment  of  primary  aud 
secondary  water  quality  standards.  Full  pro- 
tection of  these  supplies  requires  the  vlgi- 
lance  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. H.R.  13002  could  assure  those  safe- 
guards. 

I  strongly  urge  your  favorable  conslrlera- 
t  ion. 

John  J.  GnxicAN, 

Governor. 

Boston.  Mass., 
October  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Paul  Rogers, 

cnairman,  Snbcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
and    Environment,    Raybum    Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
I   want   to  commend  you   and   your  col- 
leagues for  the  work  you  have  done  in  draft- 
ing H.R.  13002  and  bringing  It  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  action.  Upgraded  drinking 
water  safety  Is  one  of  our  highest  national 
public  health  priorities  and  I  have  Indicated 
my  strong  support  of  H.R.  13002  to  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 

Gov.  Francis  W.  Saegcnt, 
Commonweattli  of  Massachusetts. 
State  Hou.se,  Boston. 

Omcc  or  the  Governor, 

State  Capttol. 
Salem.  Oreg.,  September  30, 1S74. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  MADD'^N,  M.C. 
Chairman,  Hounc  Rules  Contmittee,  Raybnrn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chaibman:    Having   had   addi- 
tional  time  to  review  HR  13002— the  pro- 
posed Safe  Drinking  Water  Act — I  now  wish 
to  withdraw  my  previous  opposition  to  vour 
granUng    a    rule    to    tlie    Act    without    fi«t 
amending  it. 

My  September  23  letter  to  you  and  other 
members  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  was 
WTltten  in  vast  reliance  upon  objections 
raised  in  a  telegram  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  staff.  Oregon's  director 
of^le  Department  of  Environmental  Qualltv, 
Kesa^r  Cannon,  was  at  the  time  I  wrote  to 
you.  attending  an  environmental  conference 
in  Japan  and  was  unavailable  to  point  out 
to  me  that  there  are  far  more  reasons  for 
granting  a  rule  than  for  opposing  it. 

So  I  respectfully  request  that  you  allow 
iue  to  come  down  on  the  side  ot  granting 
a  rule  during  jour  meeting  of  October  1. 

In  my  previous  letter  I  estimated — based 
on  NGC  staff  projections— that  enforcement 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  would  cost 
Oregon  an  estimated  $150,000  annually.  This 
is  Incorrect.  Since  we  are  in  the  process  of 
combining  laboratory  facilities  now  main- 
tained separately  by  our  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Health  Division, 
our  Increased  costs  would  be  minimal. 

My  letter  of  September  23  also  said  that 
■'responsibility  for  enforcement  of  new 
standards  should  be  placed  squarely  with 
the  states".  By  that,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  never  should  be  a  prohibition 
against  Federal  government  enforcement  in 
the  event  that  the  States  do  not  move  to- 
ward meeting  the  guidelines  of  the  Act.  It 
wotild  be  pointless  to  set  minimum  stand- 
ards without  requiring  that  they  actually 
be  met. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  comes  to  you 
In  the  same  spirit  as  Federal  anti-pollution 
laws.  They  all  set  minimum  standards,  but 
allow  the  states  to  exceed  those  standards 
if  they  wish. 

The  contention  is  made  that  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  would  saddle  many  local 
<  ommunities  with  tremendous  costs.  That 
could  be  true  for  any  community  that 
wanted  to  instantly  meet  the  new  standards. 
But  the  Act  specifically  gviards  against  an 
Instant  welghlng-down  of  a  state  or  com- 
munity with  higher  Immediate  costs.  Several 
vears  are  provided  in  which  the  states  and 
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communities  may  come  up  to  scratch  and, 
m  addition,  the  Act  provides  that  state 
variances  granted  on  a  case-by-case  basis  ar« 
not  reviewable  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  Act  would  accomplish  significant  for- 
ward steps: 

Existing  standards  were  designed  pri- 
marily to  protect  the  public  from  com- 
municable disease.  We  all  now  recognize  that 
chemical  contaminants  and  viruses  also  con- 
stitute a  grave  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  The  Act  takes  account  of 
our  new  knowledge. 

The  Act  would  prod  states  and  communi- 
ties who  need  prodding  to  review  their  water 
quality  situation  and  to  make  p]au.s  for  over- 
coming deficiencies. 

It  would  apply  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards to  underground  waste  disposal.  We 
should  not  let  wastes  that  are  out  of  sight 
also  be  out  of  mind.  Further,  underground 
re.servolrs  often  extend  under  the  boundaries 
of  two  or  more  states,  and  without  Federal 
standards  a  state  that  Is  lax  can  poison  the 
underground  waters  of  a  state  that  Is  on 
guard. 

I  recognize  that  the  Act  may  not  be  in 
perfect  form.  At  present  it  does  not  appear 
to  pledge  a  future  Federal  financial  com- 
mitment. But  we  have  to  start  somewhere. 
The  utility  of  an  Idea  is  In  its  timeliness, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  McCall, 

Goisrnor. 


State  of  Maine. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Augusta.  Mnine,  November  1, 1974. 
R  M.PH  Nader, 
Da%-id  Zwimc, 
Wiishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nader  and  Mr.  Zv.ink:  In  re- 
bponse  to  your  letter  of  September  29,  I 
a.sked  the  responsible  State  agencies  in  Maine 
to  .supply  me  with  an  evaluation  of  tlie  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
lor  your  information. 

1  firmly  believe  tliat  minimum  national 
standards  for  drinking  water  are  urgently 
needed  and  I  thei-efore  have  no  philosophical 
objections  to  the  legislation.  What  does  con- 
cern me,  and  this  is  a  reservation  which  I 
share  with  our  health  engineers,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  federal  standards  might  be 
administered.  This  is  a  reservation  born  of 
our  experience  under  the  recent  federal  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  act.  Becau.se 
the  Maine  legislature  declined  to  adopt  a 
auallfled  state  plna,  we  are  now  dependent 
on  unimaginative  enforcement  of  federal 
regulations  which  at  least  In  practice  are 
nuicli  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  -tate  re- 
.sponsibllity  we  have  been  led  to  believe  has 
bc.;n  preempted.  I  take  this  to  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  coerce  Maine  to  assume  enforce- 
ment by  cre.tting  administrative  uncertainty. 
I  sincerely  hope  similar  results  will  not  fol- 
low with  the  drinking  water  bill,  but  I  can 
only  place  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of 
persons  presently  operating  E.P.A.  at  the 
national  and  regional  levels.  In  times  when 
the  teniu-e  of  federal  officials  is  uncertain, 
this  is  Insubstantial  assurance  at  best. 

Even  so.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  issue  Is 
important  enough  that  federal  legislation 
should  be  promptly  enacted  with  a  faith 
that  administrative  hassles  can  and  will  be 
avoided  through  good  faith  cooperation  be- 
f-seen  state  and  federal  governments. 
Sincerely. 

Kennf.th  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 


I  w  ill  also  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  insert  at  this  point  an  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Mr.  Kyros.  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  this  legislation  to 
the    anminl    meeting   of    the   American 


Water  Works  Association  In  Boston  on 
June  20,  1974.  Mr.  Kyros'  speech  traces 
the  history  of  this  legislation  and  clearly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  this  bill: 
Remarks  by  Congressman  Peter  N.  Kyros 
TO  THE  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion,  Boston,  Mass.,   June  20,   1974 
I  certainly  want  to  begin  by  thanking  the 
American  Water  Works  Association  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

I  know  we  have  a  mutual  desire  to  see 
that  the  American  people  have  reliable  sup- 
plies of  healthful  drinking  water.  Mine 
comes  from  my  membership  on  the  public 
health  subcommittee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Yotirs  springs  from  your  par- 
ticipation in  an  infiuentlal  organization  that 
is  10,000  members  strong — with  Its  prime 
interest  the  proper  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources,  which  supply  some 
40,000  municipal  water  systems  throughout 
the  country. 

For  thU  reason.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
and  once  again  thank  you  for  your  invita- 
tion and  cooperation. 

THE    NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    REGULATION 

One  thing  that  should  be  made  clear- 
perfectly  clear— at  the  outset  Is  that  tlie 
safe  drinking  water  act  would  not  establish 
the  first  national  standards.  These  have  been 
m  effect  since  1914,  when  the  Federal  Oov- 
erimient  Issued  standards  for  potable  water 
that  was  sold  on  Interstate  carrier,  such  as 
planes,  buses,  trains,  and  boats.  The  idea 
behind  the  regulations  was  quite  plain:  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
f;om  one  state  to  another.  And,  although 
these  standards  were  not  enforceable  for  pub- 
lic water  supplies  that  were  purely  intra- 
state, mtjst  states  and  municipalities  have 
adopted  them  as  guidelines. 

Yet  as  mere  "guidelines"  they  have  not 
proven  completely  effective  In  recent  years. 
Impure  water  has  grown  as  a  problem  in 
the  last  ten  years.  We  have  seen  Uie  popula- 
tion expand  greatly.  We  have  seen  enormous 
economic  growth  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  seen  new  Industrial  processes 
come  along.  And  the  result  of  all  this  Is  that 
we  have  turned  Uicreaslngly  to  new  sources 
of  polluted  raw  water  and  accelerated  water 
re-use  projects. 

Among  the  first  to  see  the  problems  with 
this  trend  was  Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  a 
democrat  from  Florida,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Health  Subcommittee. 
He  got  the  legislative  wheels  in  motion  late 
in  1970  by  Introducing  one  of  the  first  lu  a 
series  of  bills  to  give  the  Federal  Ooveru- 
ment  power  to  set  maximum  limits  on  the 
level  of  contaminants  permitted  in  drinking 
vrtter  and  to  enforce  those  standards  if  the 
State.s  fulled  to  do  so. 

As  you  probably  know,  legislation   Is  de- 
veloped in  committees.  One  of  my  assign- 
ments is  to  the  public  health  subcommittee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  health  mat- 
ters. This  year  we  ha\e  worked  on  extend- 
ing programs  in  cancer  research,  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  and  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices—as well  as  the  safe  drinking  water  act. 
The  first  step,  after  a  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced and  referred  to  committee,  Is  to  hold 
hearings  on  It.  Then  it  Is  revised  aud  goes 
from    .subcommittee    to   full    committee    If 
all   goes    well,    the   full   House   votes   on   it. 
usually  accepting  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. Then  the  whole  process  must  start  over 
again  In  the  Senate,  before  the  new  bill  Is 
sent  to  the  President.  Democracv  in  action 
can  be  a  long,  and  tediotts.  and"  sometimes 
frustrating  process.  But,  as  Churchill  said, 
it  Is  the  worst  form  of  government,  except 
for  all  the  rest. 

Well,  when  hearings  were  held  on  several 
bills  that  had  been  Introduced  to  set  manda- 
tory Federal  safe  drinking  water  standards.  It 
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didn't  take  long  to  convince  committee  mem- 
bers of  the  need  for  the  legislation.  A  typical 
e.xample  of  the  testimony  we  heard  last  year 
casne  from  Congressman  Howard  Robinson 
from  New  York.  He  began  his  remarks  by 
running  through  newspaper  clippings  some- 
what after  the  manner  that  John  Doe  Passes 
used  in  his  trUogy  "U.S.A."  to  set  the  scene 
for  each  chapter.  His  headlines  read  like 
this: 

Washington  Post,  March  21,  1072:  "Viruses 
Peril   Water   of  Two   Massachusetts  Cities." 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times:  De- 
cember 17,  1972,  "State  Drinking  Water  Pro- 
gram Got  "P"  From  EPA  Last  May." 

Atlanta  Constitution,  January  3.  1973: 
"After  school  epidemic  water  hepatitis  test 
sought." 

San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Thnes,  January  3,  1973: 
"How  pure  Is  our  water?" 

New  York  Times,  March  8.  1973:  "Scien- 
tists analyzing  metal  contents  of  water,  soil 
and  food  for  clues  to  rise  in  heart  attacks." 

These  statements  of  concern  cropped  up 
In  every  corner  of  the  country.  The  Miami 
Beach  and  Gahiesvllle  In  Florida,  to  River- 
side and  Pico  Rivera  in  California,  and  back 
fast  again  to  Angola,  New  York.  The  story 
they  told  was  capsulized  in  a  report  that  was 
conducted  In  1969  and  70  by  HEW.  Called  the 
community  water  supply  study,  it  was  a 
field  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  969  com- 
munity water  supply  systems.  Its  ominous 
conclusion:  About  5.4  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, or  8  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  being  served  Impure  water  from 
about  5,000  of  the  Nation's  community  wa- 
ter systems.  Moreover,  from  1961  to  1970,  an 
estimated  46,000  Americans  became  ill,  many 
of  them  seriously,  as  a  result  of  drinking 
water  with  hepatitis,  salmonellosis,  and  gas- 
torenteritis  germs. 

So  what  the  newspaper  stories,  outbreaks, 
aud  reports  told  us  conclusively  was  this: 
Despite  advancing  technology  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  Nation's  life,  the  qual- 
ity of  America's  drinking  water  generally 
was  deteriorating.  The  testimony  we  heard 
before  our  subcommittee  ascribed  two  rea- 
sons. First,  we  were  devising  ever  more 
potent  ways  of  polluting  ourselves.  New  fam- 
ilies of  pollutants  had  begun  to  degrade 
the  quality  of  drinking  water.  The  use  of 
toxic  chemical  compounds  for  Industrial,  In- 
stitutional, agricultural  and  domestic  pur- 
poses has  Increased  tremendously,  and,  as 
glamorous  as  these  new  chemicals  are,  they 
do  not  vanish  like  Cinderella  at  the  stroke 
of  twelve.  Instead,  they  enter  and  contami- 
nate both  surface  and  ground  waters. 

Secondly,  exLstlng  system.s  were  decrepit 
and  Inadequately  monitored.  Communities 
had  long  ago  buUt  their  systems,  and  long 
since  turned  their  efforts  and  resources  to 
other  projects.  Nor  was  age  alone  the  prob- 
lem. They  were  designed  to  remove  collform 
bacteria  from  the  relatively  clean  water  of 
early  days,  when  the  principal  concerns  were 
typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery.  But  these 
conventional  treatment  processes  were  not 
designed  to  cope  with  present  day  raw  water 
quality.  They  can't  completely  handle  in- 
creasing amounts  of  chemical  contaminants, 
trace  materials,  and  even  radioactive  mate- 
rials. So,  besides  the  te.stlniony  we  heard 
about  the  outbreak  of  water  borne  disease, 
we  al.so  learned  of  the  increasing  Introduc- 
tion of  pollutants  Into  the  environment, 
and  ihe  declining  effectiveness  of  numlcipal 
water  supply  systems. 

Soon,  of  course,  the  public  became  con- 
cerned. The  overconfidence  and  apathy  that 
had  long  pervaded  public  attitudes  about 
drinking  water  began  to  change.  Much  of  i  he 
credit  for  this  heightened  Interest  belongs 
to  groups  like  the  AWWA,  the  Lepgue  of 
Woven  Voters,  and  Ralph  Nader's  group. 
Your  own  organization  got  behind  national 
mandatory  standards.  In  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee  last  year,  George  Symons, 


then  President-Elect  said,  "The  appUcation 
of  uniform  standards  covering  all  aspects  of 
water  qualltx  will  certainly  assist  lu  the 
achievement  of  Improved  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

"A  Federal  drinking  water  standard,  ap- 
plicable to  all  water  supplies,  not  Just  to 
those  for  Interstate  carriers,  makes  sense  In 
today's  world,"  he  added. 

To  these  forces  behind  the  drive  fc-  Fed- 
eral standards  applicable  to  all  water  sup- 
pliers, add  a  final  one,  which  you  may  say 
is  philosophical  as  much  as  anything  else. 
And  that  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  stepping  up  its  role  in  setting  Na- 
tional health  care  policy.  To  be  sure  there 
are  a  whole  host  of  reasons  why  it  is  In  the 
National  interest  to  improve  drinking  water. 
For  Instance,  the  quality  for  our  water  im- 
pacts economic  growth.  It  affects  the  econ- 
omy. It  even  inQuences  travel.  But  the  chief 
reason  Is  simply  that  health  Is  the  same 
everywhere,  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
Increasingly  feeling  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect public  health  when  the  States  fall  to 
do  so.  As  our  National  Government  more  and 
more  enters  the  area  of  health  financing  and 
so  has  to  pay  the  Piper  if  health  isn't  pro- 
tected Initially,  It  Increasingly  makes  sense 
to  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  one  dollar 
In  prevention  Is  better  than  a  hundred  in 
cures.  And  that  means,  for  our  purijoses 
here  today,  establishing  univer.'^al  safe 
drin]:ing  water  standards. 

stumbling   blocks 

But  as  quickly  as  otir  subc(Hnmlttee  ac- 
cepted the  need  for  National  regulations,  we 
began  to  hit  stumbling  blocks.  Ironic8l!y, 
the  first  came  from  passage  of  other  envl- 
roiunental  legislation.  Since  the  safe  drink- 
ing water  act  was  introduced,  the  Congress 
has  enacted  the  massive  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972.  Through  a  huge  infu- 
sion of  State,  Federal,  aud  private  funds, 
the  law  mandates  that  wherever  possible  by 
July  1,  1923,  water  will  be  clean  enoiigh  for 
swimming  and  other  recreational  use  and 
clean  enough  for  the  protection  and  propa- 
gation of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife;  and 
that  by  1985,  there  V.-111  be  no  more  di.scharges 
whatsoever  of  pollutants  Into  the  Nation's 
waters.  Impoundments  of  funds  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Act  notwithstanding, 
its  passage  took  much  of  the  heat  away  from 
the  drive  for  safer  drinking  water.  We 
pa.'-3ed  a  clean-tip-the-water  bill,  some  said, 
so  what  more  do  we  have  to  do?  To  an  ex- 
tent they  were  right:  An  Improvement  in 
raw  water  sources  wovild  mean  better  drink- 
ing water,  because  an  estimated  50  percent 
of  the  Nation  Is  served  by  drinking  water 
from  surface  sources  that  receive  indusirial 
wa^te,  untreated  sewage,  urban  runoff,  and 
effluent  from  sewape  treatment.  B\it  surface 
water  will  still  require  treatment  before  it 
is  Introduced  to  water  supply  systems.  Aud 
the  fact  that  we  had  passed  an  environmen- 
tal bill  for  those  who  swim  and  boat  on  the 
water  slowed  our  effort  to  nass  a  health 
bill  for  those  who  drink  It.  We  had  looked 
after  the  fish,  but,  as  yet.  had  neglcotecJ 
human  beings. 

A  second  stumbluig  block  came  in  the 
form  of  objections  to  the  agency  that  was  to 
administer  the  new  standards.  Initially,  the 
legislation  was  Introduced  with  HEW  In 
mind.  HEW  was  well  established.  It  wa.s  a 
".safe  "  agency.  It  did  its  Job  well,  and  with 
little  fanfare.  But  then  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  came  along.  It  absorbed 
what  had  been  the  community  water  supply 
function  of  HEW.  Unlike  HEW,  EPA  did  Its 
Job  with  a  lot  of  fanfare,  and,  In  the  eyes  of 
tome,  not  too  well.  EPA  was  ch.irged  with 
administering  the  new  clean  water  and  clean 
air  bills.  And  EP.'i  suddenly  came  in  for  cpiti- 
clpm,  because  It  mandated  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  of  mojiey  across  the  coimtry.  Yet 
it  lacked  experience.  It  lacked  coordination 
with  the  S' i^tes.  And  its  judgments  were  open 


to  question.  And  people  said  that  It  would 
be  difllcult  to  pass  a  motherhood  bill  with 
EPA  In  It.  So  our  drinking  water  legislation 
became  controversial  by  this  association. 
Thus  We  faced  a  second  obstacle  preventing 
swift  enactment. 

Third,  it  was  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  to  legislate  for  or  against,  because 
scientists  know  surprisingly  little  about  the 
harmful  constituents  of  water.  We  don't  al- 
ways know  the  effect  of  contaminants.  Sup- 
pose a  given  effect  appears.  How  do  we  know 
it  Is  from  one  contaminant  in  water  and  not 
another?  Or,  If  you  become  sick  is  It  just 
from  the  water?  Or  some  combined  effect 
between  what  you've  drunk  and  what  you've 
eaten,  and  what  you've  smoked?  The  data 
problem  goes  one  for  example,  we  see  as- 
bestos in  the  water  supply  in  Deluth.  As- 
bestos, when  found  In  the  air,  has  been 
known  to  cause  cancer  under  some  circum- 
stances 20  years  after  the  exposure.  But  in 
the  case  of  contaminants  in  drinking  water, 
we  haven't  even  had  20  years  of  awaretiess 
of  the  problem.  We  don't  know  whether  a 
given  effect  Is  caused  by  some  long-term, 
low -level  exposures,  rather  than  a  short-term 
peak  set  of  exposures. 

There  are  other  areas  we  should  fund  and 
research.  We  need  epidemiological  Investiga- 
tions of  water  borne  diseases  and  toxicities 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  water 
and  disease.  We  need  to  develop  and  apply 
sensitive  methods  for  Isolating  and  Identify- 
ing dlsea.se-prcduclng  organisms  present  In 
drinking  water.  We  need  to  direct  the  re- 
sults of  these  studies  to  the  Improvement  of 
water  supply  treatment  methods,  to  the  for- 
mation of  bacterial  criteria  for  drinking 
water,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  qual- 
ity of  water  reaching  the  public.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  whole  area  of  chemlcr.l 
contamination  in  environmental  health  is 
one  that  only  recently  has  been  recognized 
as  a  serious  problem.  To  date,  we  haven't  had 
tiie  money. 

We  haven't  had  the  studies.  And  we  haven  t 
bad  adequate  monitoring  equipment.  These 
deficiencies  give  rise  to  technical  uncer- 
tainty, which  in  turn  impacts  on  our  con- 
cerns" about  having  EPA  make  Judgments 
which  will  cause  State  and  local  governments 
to  pour  our  large  sums  of  money  to  clean  tip 
their  water  supplies. 

And  lastly,  another  factor  that  has  slowec! 
passage  of  the  biU  Is  a  split  In  thinking 
among  committee  members  about  Just  hov: 
broad  the  Federal  role  should  be.  We  got 
different  answers  to  questions  such  as  these : 

Should  enforcement,  reporting,  and  moii- 
itoring  authorities  rest  with  the  States,  with 
no  enforcement  powers  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment if  the  States  fail  to  act? 

Is  it  sufficient  to  set  standards  for  tap 
water?  Or  should  the  legislation  also  provlQ<= 
operation  aud  maintenance  requirements? 

Can  the  States  and  municipalities  bear  the 
cost  of  meeting  new  Federal  treatment,  test- 
ing and  monitoring  regulaiious?  Or  shouUi 
there  be  a  State  program  grant  provision? 

The.se  are  the  issues  that  have  prompted 
most  of  the  spirited  debate  on  the  question 
of  .=aie  drinking  water  legislation.  One  schocl 
of  thought  came  down  to  us  from  the  admin- 
istration, speaking  through  the  testimony  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Though  helpful  to  us  becatise  it  aided  the 
growing  tide  in  favor  of  national  standard.*, 
most  of  us  on  the  committee  thought  and 
still  think  that  RtL^^s  Train's  bill  Is  too  weak. 

Basically,  it  provided  that  the  administra- 
tor of  EPA— that's  Russ — would  set  national 
mandatory  drinking  water  standards.  He 
would  also  issue  recommended  standards  for 
non-health  characteristics.  States  would  be 
charger!  with  Implementing  the  new  regula- 
tions. In  the  event  of  noncompliance,  the 
suppliers  of  water  would  be  obliged  to  notify 
visers,  the  Stote,  and  the  EPA.  But  note 
carefully,    there   v(ould   be    no   Federal   eu- 
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forcement  of  the  standards.  The  tlirust  or 
the  legislation  was  to  be  that  public  aware* 
ness  achieved  through  the  notice  require- 
ment would  be  enough  to  assure  safe  drink- 
ing water.  Supposedly,  public  pressure  would 
force  compliance  by  the  suppliers.  And,  if  It 
didn't,  citizens  had  recourse  through  the 
fourts. 

The  thinking  behind  the  bill  was  summed 
up  in  a  letter  to  our  committee  from  Willi  am 
Ruckelshaus,  then  administrator  of  EPA. 
Criticizing  our  bUI,  his  letter  said:  "The 
broad  scope  of  the  primary  standards  under 
H.R.  1059  (our  bill  number  at  that  time) 
coupled  with  the  prospect  of  comprehensive 
Federal  enforcement  under  the  bill  could 
displace  State  and  local  responsibility  with 
a  far-flung  and  intensive  Federal  involve- 
ment. In  our  view,  this  is  highly  undesira- 
ble." ; 

The  other  view  has  been  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  larger  role.  This  Is  the 
dominant  position  on  the  committee,  though 
not  yet,  I  think,  the  dominant  one  In  the 
House.  As  an  index  of  this,  the  subcommittee 
recently  voted  eight  to  one  agialnst  cutting 
the  Federal  enforcement  provision  of  our 
bill,  under  it. 

The  states  will  have  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  to  monitor  and  inspect  com- 
munity water  systems  to  assure  their  com- 
pliance with  federal  standards.  This  is  en- 
tirely as  it  should  be.  with  the  states  having 
the  power  to  grant  variances  to  sy.stems  be- 
cause of  the  characteristics  of  the  raw  water 
source  or  because  a  required  treatment  tech- 
nique Is  not  necessary.  A  state  also  obtains 
authority  to  grant  exemptions  until  1981 
(or  1983  in  the  case  of  regional  water  sys- 
tems) for  water  systems,  unable  to  comply 
for  compelling  factors,  including  economic 
ones.  But  If  a  state  fails  to  assure  enforce- 
ment, then  the  Federal  Government,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  EPA,  can  be- 
gin civil  action  in  the  courts  to  require  com- 
pliance. This  is  the  chief  difference  between 
our  bill  and  the  administration's  which  leaves 
enforcement  up  to  the  Indivldvials  operating 
within  the  states. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  adniinLstra- 
t ton's  bill  had  no  provision  to  control  under- 
ground Injection  of  contaminants.  Early  In 
our  hearings  we  became  aware  of  ^he  need 
to  address  ourselves  squarely  to  the  task  of 
insuring  the  continued  purity  of  our  nation's 
undergroiuid  water  supplies  in  the  face  of 
expanded  ground  water  pollution  hazards 
and  practices.  A  fault  with  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  act  of  1972 — though  it  controlled 
surface  contamination — was  that  it  permitted 
undergroxmd  injection  of  contaminants, 
leaving  a  loophole,  or  perhaps  we  can  better 
.say  "a  leak",  in  the  legislation.  Since  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  our  drinking  water  comes  from 
underground  sources,  it  would  pe  foolish  to 
promote  better  drinking  water  at  the  tap 
without  protecting  it  at  the  source.  As 
Doctor  Roy  of  our  committee  put  it  in  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Symons:  "Don't  you  think 
it  is  sort  of  penny  wise  and  dollar  foolish 
to  permit  increasing  risks  of  pollution  of 
ground  water  and  then  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  puriflcatlon?  '  This  thinking  has 
prevailed.  So  regulations  designed  to  help 
states  Implement  underground  injection 
control  programs  to  prevent  underground 
Injection  from  endangering  drinking  water 
sources  will  also  be  published  by  EPA.  The 
state  system  would  be  a  permit  system,  im- 
plemented within  three  years.  If  "the  states 
fail  to  adopt  a  program.  EPA  ean  prescribe 
one. 

And,  finally,  the  question  of  oost.  The  best 
things  In  life  are  not  free,  at  lesist  not  In  the 
government.  We  realized  that  the  cost  of 
meeting  new  federal  standards  would  be 
enormous.  Early  estimates  were  that  It  would 
average  $10  million  per  state.  More  recent 
ones  say  it  will  be  more  like  550  million. 
Recognizing  that  It's  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  share  some  of  this  cost  bur- 


den, we  have  included  funds  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects.  An  amendment 
adopted  recently  Increases  the  authorization 
from  the  grant  program  for  state  public  water 
system  supervision  programs  from  $5  million 
to  815  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  from 
97.5  million  to  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

So  that  briefly  Is  the  history  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  its  need,  some  of  the 
obstacles  we  encountered,  and  major  provi- 
sions of  the  final  bill.  I  might  also  say  that 
it  includes  a  temporary  program  to  ensure 
that  public  water  systems  can  acquire  ade- 
quate chlorine  supplies,  and  calls  for  a  rural 
water  survey  of  quantity  and  quality  of  rural 
drinking  water  supplies.  The  bill  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  several  markup  sessions  following 
detailed  hearings  in  1971,  72,  and  73.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  the  subcommittee  in  Its 
present  form  on  February  21.  by  10  of  the  11 
subcommittee  members.  On  June  3  and  4  we 
met  again  and  adopted  seven  amendments 
which  we  have  offered  this  week  to  the  full 
committee.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  after  much 
valuable  discussion  and  debate,  the  bill  Is 
nearly  ready  for  full  House  consideration. 
Verj-  similar  legislation,  setting  primary  Fed- 
eral standards,  has  also  passed  the  Senate. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  give  you  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  committee  process 
in  the  Congress,  and  shed  some  light  on  this 
particulrtr  bill's  development.  I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation,  your 
interest,  and  your  testimony  before  oiu-  com- 
mittee, and,  e.'-peclally,  for  this  invitation  to 
appear  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  this  bill  would 
do  five  things:  First,  it  would  require  the 
EPA  to  prescribe  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  would  apply 
to  public  water  systems  for  contaminants 
wWch  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
health.  Such  regulations  would  include 
maximum  contaminant  levels,  if  feasible 
to  monitor  the  level  of  the  contaminant, 
or  treatment  technique  requirements,  il 
not  feasible  to  monitor  contaminant  lev- 
els, and  criteria  and  procedures  -o  assure 
compliance  with  the  regulations. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  any  State 
which  adopts  standards  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  the  Federal  standards  and  can 
demonstrate  adequate  surveillance  and 
enforcement  procedures  to  have  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  over  compli- 
ance by  public  water  systems  within  the 
State  with  those  standards.  Such  States 
would  also  have  the  authority  to  grant 
certain  variances  from  the  national 
standard.s,  extend  the  time  for  compli- 
ance by  any  public  water  system  and 
establish  compliance  schedules  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State.  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loan  guarantees  would 
be  available  to  assist  State  sui-veillance 
and  enforcement  programs. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  Federal  au- 
thority to  enforce  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  and  grant 
variances  and  exemptions  in  those  States 
which  fail  to  adopt  and  implement 
adequate  standards  and  enforcement 
measures. 

Fourth,  it  would  establish  Federal- 
State  programs  to  protect  underground 
sources  of  dilnking  water  from  contami- 
nation. 

Fifth,  it  would  also  provide  for  emer- 
gency allocation  of  chlorine — or  other 
water  treatment  substances — to  public 
water  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  considera- 
tion of  drinking  water  legislation,  it  be- 


came vividly  apparent  that  present  legis- 
lative authority  and  present  Federal, 
State,  and  local  activities  are  inadequate 
to  assure  that  the  water  supplied  to  the 
American  public  is  safe  to  drink.  Present 
Federal  authority  applies  only  to  con- 
taminants which  may  cause  or  carry 
communicable  disease  and  not  to  those 
contaminants  which  could  cause  chemi- 
cal poisoning  or  noncommunicable  dis- 
eases. Dming  the  10-year  period  between 
1961-71,  there  were  130  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease or  poisoning  attributable  to  drinking 
water,  resulting  in  46,374  illnesses  and  20 
deaths.  These  figures  do  not  include  those 
incidents  not  reported  or  not  proven  as 
ultimately  waterbome. 

A  recent  HEW  survey  of  969  water  sys- 
tems across  the  country  established  the 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation.  The  study 
foimd  that  36  percent  of  the  2,600  in- 
dividual water  samples  contained  con- 
taminants at  levels  exceeding  current 
Federal  levels,  56  percent  of  the  systems 
evidenced  physical  deficiencies,  67  per- 
cent of  the  plant  operators  were  inade- 
quately trained,  and  in  50  percent  of  the 
systems  surveyed,  plant  officials  did  not 
remember  when,  if  ever,  a  State  or  local 
health  department  had  last  inspected  the 
system. 

Last  year  alone  there  were  at  least  22 
waterborne  outbreaks  in  12  States  and 
nearly  700  people  on  a  cruise  liner  were 
struck  by  gastric  disorders  because  of 
drinking  water. 

Included  m  these  outbreaks  were  over 
250  cases  of  infectious  hepatitis  in  Ala- 
bama and  Florida.  Typhoid  also  struck 
through  drinking  water  and  sent  nearly 
250  people  to  the  hospital. 

And.  of  course,  all  of  us  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  recently  released  re- 
port on  New  Orleans  situation,  which, 
of  course,  may  end  up  being  the  most 
serious  on  record. 

As  you  know,  66  organic  chemicals 
have  been  foimd  in  that  city's  drinking 
water.  Four  of  these  elements  are  carcin- 
ogens. Many  of  the  rest  are  suspect. 

While  this  survey  does  not  prove  that 
ingestion  of  New  Orleans'  drinking  water 
leads  to  cancer,  the  author  of  this  report 
indicates  that  the  chances  of  cancer 
mortality  are  much  higher  for  those 
white  males  who  reside  in  Louisiana 
parishes  that  draw  their  water  from  the 
Mississippi  River  than  for  those  white 
males  residing  in  over  50  adjoining 
parishes  wliich  di'aw  their  diinking  water 
from  other  surface  or  ground  sources. 

EPA  is  now  embarking  on  a  nation- 
wide survey.  I  have  asked  that  they  im- 
mediately survey  discharges  upstream 
from  New  Orleans  to  determine  how 
these  discharges  can  be  halted. 

But  I  fear  that  New  Orleans  is  not  an 
isolated  incident.  I  fear  we  will  find  simi- 
lar evidence  in  most  areas  surveyed  by 
EPA.  And  I  think  that  this  will  represent 
the  evidence  needed  to  move  Federal  and 
State  and  local  governments  into  acting 
to  better  protect  our  drinking  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  would 
not  establish  a  vast  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy nor  would  it  necessarily  usurp 
the  rightful  role  of  the  States  to  assure 
its  citizens  an  adequate  supply  of  safe 
drinking  water.  The  Federal  Government 
after  consultation  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  .shall  establish  min- 
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Imimi  national  primary  drlnkhig  water 
standards  which,  if  adopted  by  a  State, 
shall  be  enforced  by  that  State  with  lee- 
way for  variances  and  exemptions,  and 
gi-ants  to  assist  the  States  in  enforcing 
the  standards. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  the  sig- 
nificant standard  setting  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  in  the  bill. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether 
under  this  bill  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
may  set  standards  limiting  asbestos  and 
asbestos-like  particles  in  drinking  water. 
This  question  is  particularly  critical  in 
light  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Coiut  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
in  the  case  of  United  States  against  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.  In  my  judgment,  the 
subcommittee  intended  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  regulate  asbestos  and  par- 
ticles with  similar  chemical,  physical,  or 
morphological  properties.  While  the 
court's  opinion  indicated  that  the  extent 
of  the  health  hazard  had  not  been  proven 
for  asbestos  in  drinking  water,  it  did 
recognize  that  asbestos  in  drinking  water 
does  pose  some  unquantifiable  risk  to  the 
public  health.  Section  1412  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  does  not  require  pre- 
ponderant proof  of  a  demonstrable 
health  hazard  as  a  precondition  for 
standard  setting;  all  it  requires  is  a  rea- 
soned judgment  by  the  Administrator 
that  a  contaminant  may  pose  a  threat  to 
the  public  health. 

A  second  question  which  has  been 
raised  is  how  it  is  possible  to  set  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  regulations  for 
contaminants,  such  as  asbestos,  when  it 
is  not  possible  to  assess  the  significance 
of  the  health  risk  nor  to  detei-mine  what 
level  or  exposure  is  safe  or  unsafe.  The 
task  will  be  difficult,  of  course.  But  it  is 
manageable.  The  Administrator  will  have 
to  make  two  judgments.  He  will  have  to 
detei-mine  what  the  health  goal — recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  level — 
should  be.  If  there  is  no  known  safe 
threshold,  the  recommended  level  should 
be  set  at  zero.  But  this  is  not  a  require- 
ment which  is  enforceable  agaiii.st  public 
water  systems.  The  binding  requirement 
is  the  maximum  contaminant  level  re- 
quirement. The  maximum  contaminant 
level  is  required  to  be  set  as  close  to  the 
health  goal  as  is  feasible.  Thus,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  directed  to  require  the  use 
of  the  best  treatment  technology  or  tech- 
niques which  are  generally  available  tak- 
ing cost  into  account.  Finally,  it  should 
be  noted  that  if  it  is  not  technologically 
or  economically  feasible  to  monitor  a 
contaminant — such  as  asbestos — the  reg- 
ulation under  .section  1412  Is  to  specify 
required  treatment  techniques,  instead 
of  maximum  contaminant  levels. 

The  court's  decision  in  Reserve  Mining 
iias  prompted  a  third  question,  whether 
it  is  proper  to  resolve  all  uncertainties 
in  favor  of  public  health  where  substan- 
tial economic  costs  would  be  imposed  to 
meet  standards  of  questionable  necessity. 
I  tiiink  this  question  must  be  answered 
after  a  careful  reading  of  the  court's 
opinion.  The  court  did  not  say  that  re- 
solving uncertainties  in  favor  of  health 
protection  Is  Impei-mi.sslble.  Rather  it 
said: 

.  .  .  the  di.strict  court's  fictermination  to 
rp.snlve  all  doiibts  in  favor   ^f  health  safety 


represents  a  legislative  policy  judgment,  not 
a  judicial  one. 

Whatever  Congress  Intent  was  In  pass- 
ing the  Refuse  Act,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
have  made  just  such  a  legislative  policy 
judgment  In  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  Under  this  act,  cost  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  only  in  determining  how 
close  to  the  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant level  Is  feasible  and  In  granting 
exemptions.  Cost  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  to  regulate  any 
contaminant  under  section  1412,  in  set- 
ting recommended  maximimi  contam- 
inant levels,  or  in  enforcing  require- 
ments under  section  1412. 

This  construction  of  H.R.  13002  would 
apply  to  any  of  the  contaminants  which 
are  being  considered  for  regulation  un- 
der this  bill.  We  must  recognize  that 
there  now  exists  very  little  evidence  on 
the  health  effects  of  contaminants  in 
drinking  water.  What  there  is  is  often 
inconclusive  and  inconsistent.  But  In 
my  view,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  20 
years  for  health  effects  research  to  be 
completed  to  begin  controlling  contami- 
nants which  there  Is  some  basis  to  be- 
lieve endanger  public  health.  If  there 
are  uncertainties,  they  must  be  resolved 
on  the  side  of  protection  of  health. 

A  fourth  question  which  has  been 
lai.'^cd  concerning  H.R.  13002  and  the 
Reserve  Mining  case  is  whether  this  bill 
differs  substantially  fi'om  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  insofar  as 
the  directions  it  gives  to  the  courts  in 
enfox'cement  proceedings.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  specifically  directs 
the  comts,  in  framing  appropriate  relief 
in  case  of  a  discharge  under  that  act,  to 
consider  the  practicability,  physical,  and 
economic  fea.sibility  of  securing  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution,  tlie  public  In- 
terest, and  the  equities  involved  in  the 
case.  In  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
however,  the  courts  are  directed  to  "en- 
ter such  judgment  as  protection  of  the 
public  health  may  require".  Tlie  courts 
may  consider  the  time  it  will  take  for 
any  sy.stem — making  all  good  faith  ef- 
forts— to  comply  and  the  availability  of 
alternative  sources  of  drinking  water. 
But  the  purpose  of  permitting  considera- 
tion of  these  factors  is  to  assure  that 
the  public  health  will  be  protected  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, without  cutting  any  community  off 
from  all  sources  of  drinking  water. 
Traditional  balancing  of  the  equities  is 
not  intended,  as  evidenced  by  the  change 
in  the  language  of  section  1414(b)  from 
that  which  was  contained  In  the  en- 
forcement .section  of  H.R.  1059.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  for  tlie  Administrator  to 
prove  that  any  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions has  caused  or  is  likely  to  cause 
specific  adverse  health  effects.  This  is 
to  be  presumed  by  the  court,  unless  the 
regulation  is  arbitrary  and  capricious 
or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  this  is  a  bill 
that  has  been  considered  for  4  years — 4 
years.  It  has  not  been  lightly  considered. 
As  the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota    <Mr.    Nelsen>    has    pointed 


out,  we  have  taken  particular  care  in 
designing  this  bill  to  make  sure  that 
EPA  is  not  given  unlimited  authority. 

We  have  talcen  the  necessary  steps  to 
place  enforcement  responsibility  on  the 
States.  We  have  taken  the  additional 
safeguards  of  not  allowing  EPA  the 
authority  to  issue  orders  or  fines.  They 
must,  before  commencing  a  civil  action, 
give  notice  to  the  States,  and  provide 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  States 
to  act. 

Furthermore,  to  prevent  administra- 
tive autocracy  by  EPA,  the  bill  requires 
the  EPA  to  go  to  the  com-ts  and  justify 
the  actions  taken  for  the  public  welfare. 
So.  I  think  we  have  carefully  crafted  a 
bill  that  meets  the  objections  of  what 
Membei-s  are  concerned  with  here — local 
control  and  local  responsibility.  Membei  s 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  worked  on 
the  bill  in  subcommittee  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this. 

I  think  the  matter  perhaps  is  be.st 
smiimed  up,  If  Members  would  pennii 
me,  by  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  by  a 
Member  who  is  not  on  our  subcommittee, 
but  who  has  studied  the  matter  very 
carefully  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; a  vei'y  distinguished  Member,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Harsha).  He  stated  In  his  letter  in  .sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  went  to  the 
Members  today : 

A  good  feature  of  H.R.  13002  Is  tliai  it 
a.ssigns  the  primary  enforcement  role  to  tlic 
States,  carefully  restricting  Federal  authority. 
Unlike  other  recent  enviroimiental  legl.sla- 
tion,  for  example,  H.R.  13002  denies  EPA  the 
authority  to  issue  administrative  euforct- 
ment  orders.  EPA  is  also  denied  the  authority 
to  review  State-granted  variances  and  e^ten:;)- 
ilons  to  the  stuudavds  on  a  case-by-cn>» 
basts. 

Incidentally,  may  I  Inject  tliat  the  SUile 
may  give  these  variances  and  exemption.*; 
for  periods  up  to  from  7  to  9  years.  Think 
of  that — 9  years  to  get  clean  water.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  time  one  toiild  ex- 
pect. 
The  letter  further  states: 

And  whereas  the  1972  water  poUn'ion 
amendments  made  EPA's  enforcement  man- 
datory and  gave  EPA  the  right  to  Intervene 
whenever  a  violation  was  detected,  the  drink- 
ing water  bill  does  not  make  enforcement 
mandatory  and  permits  enforcement  only 
after  notice  to  the  state,  waiting  sixty  days, 
and  then  finding  that  a  state  has  abused  its 
discretion  by  faUlng  to  ta:<e  action  to  bring 
about  tinaely  compliance. 

These  restrictions  will  help  iusui-e  tha: 
flexibility  to  meet  local  conditions,  and  the 
talent  and  expertise  that  have  »>ecn  bxiilt  up 
over  the  years  in  the  State  and  local  level, 
will  be  preserved. 

I  do  want  to  say  this.  We  had  better 
look  around.  The  Members  would  be 
amazed  at  wliat  sm-veys  I  mentioned 
earlier  are  beginning  to  show  about 
drinking  water  In  this  Nation.  Many  of 
us  have  jtist  simply  taken  for  granted 
that,  because  water  is  coming  out  of  the 
faucet,  evei7thing  is  fine. 

But  the  studies  show  everything  is  not 
fine.  We  must  do  research  on  health 
effects.  We  must  insure  that  the  tech- 
nology is  developed.  To  take  a  position, 
that  we  want  to  do  nothing  about  the 
health  of  the  people  because  maybe  the 
EPA  will  do  something  i-epugnant  to 
.'ioniebody  is  indefensible.  The  American 
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people  expect  the  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  and  the  committee  has  re- 
c;  ponded. 

All  over  this  countiy  the  people  are 
speaking  through  the  columns  in  the  pa- 
pei-s— and  you  ought  to  read  the  letters 
in  the  papers — and  the  papei-s  are  edito- 
rializing. They  say  it  is  time  to  act,  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions. 

We  are  simply  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  health  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  predict  if  the  Members  study  this 
bill,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  and  as  this 
bill  progresses,  this  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly passed,  and  the  drinking 
water  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  be 
protected. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROqERS.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  stated  earlier,  no  one 
can  quarrel  with  the  ob.1ectives  of  this 
legislation.  Everyone  Is  for  safe  drink- 
ing water,  cr  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to 
help  these  small  communities,  and,  as  I 
mentioned,  we  have  a  lot  of  them  in  our 
district.  We  cannot  get  help  from  the 
State,  we  cannot  get  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  If  this  legislation 
goes  on  the  books  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten, they  have  this  long  period  that  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  that  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legislation,  and  the 
court  finally  comes  through  with  a 
judgment  and  they  close  them  down, 
where  are  they  going  to  turn? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Let  me  say  it  is  not  a 
question  of  closing  down.  They  are  going 
to  give  technical  advice  and  the  State 
Itself  is  going  to  get  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  whole 
tlirust  of  the  legislation,  to  get  the  States 
and  the  local  areas  into  the  picture  and 
to  get  the  States  to  do  proper  planning 
and  take  action.  For  instance,  when  the 
State  or  the  water  authority  is  putting 
out  water  with  far  beyond  the  normal 
bacteriological  content,  the  bill  requires 
them  also  to  put  out  a  notice  to  all  their 
users. 

What  do  v.-e  think  the  people  of  that 
community  are  going  to  say?  They  are 
going  to  say.  "I  do  not  want  my  children 
diinkiiig  water  that  may  have  carcino- 
genic contaminants  in  it."  People  in  the 
community  will  get  together  in  order 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  things 
which  can  be  done  that  do  not  cost  any- 
thing: For  instance,  simply  doing  ade- 
quate testing  and  simply  giving  or  re- 
ceiving a  little  professional  advice  here 
and  there.  These  actions  could  clear  up 
many  problems. 

There  will  be  some  serious  problems 
with  implementation  in  some  areas,  and 
that  is  why  we  give  the  States  some  flex- 
ibility. As  the  gentleman  knows,  they 
can  wait  as  long  as  7  years  as  long  as 
they  demonstrate  progress. 

Ml".  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  support  this  legislation  if  he 
looks  at  it  carefully. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  support  the  legislation  If 
only  we  had  the  wherewithal.  All  we  need 
is  the  funds. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  must  do  something 
to  clear  up  the  situation,  and  as  I  said, 
there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done 
wlilch  do  not  cost  very  much  money. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  13002, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  from  1961 
to  1970,  46,374  cases  of  ilhiesses  were 
attributed  to  impure  drinking  water; 
20  cases  of  death  were  reported.  Sec- 
ond, 2.600  individual  tap  water  sam- 
ples were  checked  out  and  of  tliese, 
36  percent  showed  contamination  bac- 
teriologicallj-  or  chemically;  9  percent 
of  these  samples  were  so  bacterically 
contaminated  as  to  present  serious 
health  hazards;  30  percent  of  these  sam- 
ples had  at  least  one  chemical  at  above- 
normal  levels  indicating  the  water  was 
of  inferior  o.uality. 

'ihird.  11  percent  of  samples  drawn 
f  lom  94  s.'/stems  using  surface  water  ex- 
ceeded the  organic  chemical  limit  of  200 
parts  ytev  billion.  Therefore,  we  see  the 
necessity  of  purification  and  removal  of 
dangerous  chemicals. 

It  is  necessary  that  bacterial  and 
chemical  contamination  be  eliminated  or 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  health 
will  not  be  endangered.  In  cliecks 
throughout  the  country  on  individuals 
who  superintend  puiiflcation  of  waLer, 
it  was  found  that  many  lacked  sufficient 
training  and  educational  background. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  in  many 
cases  sewage  is  injected  directly  into 
wells,  contaminating  the  aquifers 
throughout  large  areas. 

Since  water  u.'^ed  in  interstate  carriers 
has  been  regulated  for  many  years  by 
section  361  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  it  Is  also  vital  that  encouragement, 
assistance,  and  direction  be  given  to  the 
States  in  securing  water  supplies  free 
of  dangerous  bacterial  and  chemical 
contamination. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  viruses,  particularly  those  caus- 
ing hepatitis.  Chemical  contamination 
has  increased  over  the  past  several  yeai-s 
because  of  the  increased  use  of  herbi- 
cides, pesticides,  and  excessive  amounts 
of  fertilizers.  In  many  rivers  throughout 
the  country,  dangerous  chemicals  have 
been  found  going  into  the  water  supplies 
of  some  of  our  larger  cities.  In  fact,  the 
water  has  been  found  to  contain  nitros- 
amines.  polycyclic  aromatic  liydrocar- 
bons.  and  haloethers. 

Methods  of  eliminating  such  car- 
cinogens must  be  formed  and  instituted. 
Assistance  must  be  given  to  the  States 
in  training  and  education  of  those  who 
purify  water  and  who  eliminate  the 
dangerous  chemicals  from  the  water. 
While  enforcement  primarily  Ls  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  in  case  of  a 
dangerous  outbreak,  or  in  case  the  State 
fails  to  submit  an  adequate  plan,  this 
act  pei-mits  tlie  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  step  in,  but  only  after  the 


State  has  been  given  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  the  required  standards. 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  HuDNUT » . 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
would  Uke  to  make  a  general  comment 
about  it  and  then  ask  a  question  or  two. 
I  think  this  amendment  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  properly  called  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  EPA  is  pro- 
\ided  with  tlie  resources  to  aid  the  States 
which  have  primary  responsibility  lor 
insuring  Uie  quality  of  drinking  water. 
I  think  the  ecoiog^  thus  far  has  made  it 
clear  tliat  that  primary  responsibility  is 
.^till  vested  in  tiie  States  where  I  think 
it  should  be. 

Presently.  Federal  authority  to  regu- 
late water  suppUes  is  limited  to  the  drink- 
ing water  used  by  common  carriers  and 
tiertains  only  to  contaminant-causiug 
communicable  disease,  but  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  general  committee  ha; 
concluded  that  the  present  Jaw  is  inade- 
quate to  give  full  assurance  that  the 
wiiter  supphes  to  the  pubhc  are  safe  to 
drink. 

By  making  the  law  compreliens^ive 
enough  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  drinl> 
ing  water,  by  financial,  technical  and 
other  assistance,  and  by  aiding  In  the 
smveillauce,  monitoring,  evaluation  and 
enforcement  of  high  quality  water 
standards,  the  amendment  goes  a  long 
way  toward  the  goal  of  safe  drinking 
water  for  all  Americans.  In  addition, 
there  is  provision  for  the  uniform  regu- 
lation of  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  that  circulates  across  State 
borders,  without  regard  to  a  particular 
State's  regulation. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  the  Congress, 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  hearing  con- 
ducted in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  with  Con- 
gressman Rogers  and  two  other  Con- 
gressmen from  that  locale,  at  which  time 
we  witnessed  the  devastating  effects  of 
a  typhoid  fever  outbreak  In  the  Dade 
County  migrant  labor  camp  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  camp.  It  was  the 
worst  typhoid  outbreak  In  the  United 
States  in  some  20  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  one  illustra- 
tion is  sufficient  to  warrant  that  we  pass 
this  legislation.  We  must  do  everything 
T.^ossible  to  avoid  similar  occurrences  in 
the  future. 

A  ?re?»t  deal  of  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  general  about  this  legislation 
in.sofar  as  it  might  give  too  much  power 
to  the  EPA.  but  I  think  that  these  con- 
cerns have  been  allayed  by  the  coUoquv 
thus  far,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  reason  to  vote  down  the  bill  to 
say  that  it  centrahzes  too  much  power  in 
the  EPA  and  gives  too  much  power  to 
autocratic  bureaucrats. 

However,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  chair- 
man, if  I  may.  a  couple  of  other  ques 
tlons. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  to 
the  effect  that  the  cost  that  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  local  governmental 
agencies,  to  bring  their  standards  up  to 
the  minimum  Federal  requirements, 
would  be  great  and  biudensome.  Will  it 
be  po;?ible  for  municipalities  and  local 
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levels  of  government,  particularly  In 
poorer  sections  of  the  country,  to  com- 
ply with  the  standards  as  they  will  be 
set  forth  by  this  legislation  and  as  they 
will  be  enforced  by  the  EPA?  What  about 
the  cast  of  this  bill  to  the  local  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
liid  not  quite  get  all  of  the  questions  of 
inv  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
However,  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
question  as  I  imderstand  it.  We  want  to 
try  to  protect  all  of  the  small  communi- 
ties of  the  land  since  they  are  having 
many  difficulties.  We  have  tried  to  do 
tiiat  in  the  bill.  In  fact,  we  supply,  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  $163  million.  About 
half  of  this  will  go  into  research  for  the 
whole  United  States.  The  other  goes  to 
the  States  to  enable  them  to  assist  local 
communities  to  provide  safe  water  sup- 
plies. Also,  we  have  guaranteed  loans  in 
the  bill  for  assisting  needy  small  water 
systems  to  supply  safe  water.  Therefore, 
this  is  an  effort  to  try  to  help  these  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  help  themselves  right  now. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Therefore,  In  tlie  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  economic  impact  up- 
on poor  communities  will  not  be  so  emor- 
mous  that  we  would  be  unwise  to  pass 
this  bUl? 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    No. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further, 
let  me  say  tliat  we  give  each  State  up  to 
9  years  in  which  to  bring  the  systems 
into  compliance. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer. 

Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  more 
question:  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  recently  about  the  effect 
of  water  treatment  processes,  specifically 
chlorlnation,  on  safe  drinking  water. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  general 
public  who  are  greatly  concerned  about 
recent  reports  that  hidlcate  that  some 
of  these  treatment  processes,  like  chlor- 
lnation, might  have  the  specific  effect  of 
carchiosenislty.  They  may  produce 
cancer. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vhginla  whether  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  of  help  to  us  in  finding  out  the 
correct  answers  to  tliis  question  the  pub- 
lic has? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  also  a  good  question  that  is  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Let  me 
reply  in  answer  to  the  question,  I  believe 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
hurry  the  process  mider  a  national  pro- 
gram to  see  that  adequate  research  Is 
undertaken. 

May  I  also  say  that  EPA  is  making  a 
\ery  intensified  study  of  this  subject  so 
that  the  American  people  will  know  what 
can  be  done,  and  if  emergency  measures 
must  be  taken  then  they  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Earlier  the  gentleman  said  somethuig 
about  the  research  provisions  in  this  bill, 
and  I  am  Interested  In  the  section  calling 
for  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  conduct  In- 
tensive research  into  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  contaminants  in  drinking  water, 
section  1442. 

Recently  a  Federal  appeals  court  In  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  overturned  a  lower  court's 
ruling  to  halt  the  dumping  of  67,000  tons 
of  taconite  tailings  per  day  Into  Lake 
Superior,  Duluth.  Minn.'s,  source  of 
drinking  water.  The  tailings  contain  as- 
bestos, which  is  linked  with  the  high 
incidence  of  cancer  suffered  by  miners 
who  work  with  the  substance,  and  Inhale 
it.  Scientists  find  It  reasonable  to  believe 
that  drinking  water  containing  asbestos 
could  cause  cancer,  too.  Fibers  found  in 
Duluth's  water  were  diagnosed  to  be  as- 
bestos by  several  researchers. 

The  court's  decision  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  significant  link  between  the 
waster  and  its  toxic  effects  were  not  a 
proven  hazard.  The  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  higher  couit's  ruling,  so  the 
dumping  continues. 

Recently  surveys  showed  that  asbestos- 
like fibers  were  discovered  In  the  drink- 
ing water  systems  of  cities  such  as  Bos- 
ton, New  York.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  If  the  fibers 
In  these  cities'  drhiking  water  prove  to 
be  asbestos,  as  in  Duluth,  then  the  danger 
of  cancer  exists  there  too,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  Is  great,  as  asbestos  fibers 
are  found  even  in  cement  pipes  that  carry 
the  processed  water  to  consumers. 

The  necessity  for  deeper  research  into 
this  area  is  obvious,  as  this  ruling  proves. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  what  the 
Administrator  will  be  requested  to  do 
concerning  research  under  this  bill  Into 
carcinogenic  or  cancer-causing  contami- 
nants in  drinking  water 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  fh-st  let  me  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  about 
his  concern,  and  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  carcinogens  are  one  of 
the  type  of  contaminants  that  will  be 
examined  in  this  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  ChaU'man,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  general  study  described 
in  section  1442  of  this  bill  covers  the 
examination  of  both  known  and  poten- 
tial contaminants  and  certainly  would 
include  the  specific  case  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned. 

The  Administrator,  on  the  basis  of  the 
study  that  he  will  arrange  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  through 
his  owTi  efforts,  would  attempt  to  find 
technologically  and  economically  feasible 
methods  of  identifying  carcinogens  in 
water,  to  determine  the  seriousness  of 
the  threat  carcinogens  po.«5e,  and  simul- 


taneously determine  methods  of  abate- 
ment. 

So  I  think  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  covered  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification,  and  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
2  mmutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings)  . 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mi'.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor the  details  of  this  measure.  Tlie 
Members  have  all  been  made  pretty  well 
aware  of  them. 

There  has  been  concern  during  the 
past  year,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  just  stated,  about  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  this  measure.  I  must  say  to  the 
Members  that,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, during  the  many  months 
that  we  developed  this  legislation,  the 
cost  to  the  commmiities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  paramomit  In  my 
mind.  I  might  say  that  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee, this  bill  was  changed  im- 
measurably so  as  to  stretch  out  the  time 
period  in  which  a  community  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  standards.  But 
thei'e  is  nobody  in  this  Chamber  who 
should  not  understand  ultimately  what 
we  are  going  to  be  requued  to  do. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example. 
My  State  of  New  York  is  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  which  has  spent  $5  million 
to  do  a  study  of  drinking  water  prob- 
lems in  the  Stj^ite.  They  find,  for  example, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  In  order  to  meet 
one  of  the  standards  that  will  pi'obably 
be  imposed,  the  turbidity  standard,  it 
will  cost  $Z  billion  for  just  the  metropoli- 
tan city  of  New  York. 

I  have  a  commimity  not  10  miles  away 
from  my  home,  a  small  rural  community 
of  950  people,  where  if  those  standards 
are  actually  pi-omulgated  that  aie  nov.- 
advised,  the  cost  to  that  community  of 
less  than  1.000  people  will  be  $675,000 — 
that  is  for  less  than  300  families — will 
be  better  than  $20,000  a  family  to  meet 
these  standards. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  required  In 
the  3-year  life  of  this  bill  to  do  that.  But 
make  no  mistake  about  it — when  thi.s 
bill  is  up  for  renewal  3  years  hence — 
once  those  standards  are  in  place,  every 
community  that  the  Members  represent 
is  going  to  be  required  to  meet  tho.st^ 
standards,  and  if  they  do  not,  EPA  will  he 
given  the  authority  to  guarantee  that 
those  standards  are  met. 

I  can  say  that  what  we  prob£<bly  will 
find  Is  that  after  the  renewal  of  this 
legislation  3  years  down  the  road,  every 
time  we  open  up  a  water  tap  in  every 
house  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
we  will  find  an  EPA  inspector  coming  out 
of  that  water  tap. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ml'.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gcnter>. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  special  con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  legislation  be- 
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fore  the  House  because  of  Florida's 
imique  dependence  on  one  particular  un- 
derground aquifer,  the  Florldan  Aquifer, 
as  the  prime,  remaining  source  of  fresh 
water  supply  for  the  citizens  of  my  State 
lor  the  future,  and  at  a  time  when 
alannins:  examples  of  a  deficiency  in 
fresh  waler  resources  are  already  becom- 
iiig  evident  In  many  parts  of  Florida. 

I  not  only  want  to  commend  Chair- 
man Paul  Rogers  for  his  long,  persistent 
concern  with  the  threat  that  exists  all 
over  the  country  to  our  fresh  water  re- 
sources, and  his  tireless  and  unceasing 
labors  to  protect  this  vital  resource  for 
our  people  and  all  future  generations, 
but  I  would  particlularly  like  to  expres.s 
my  personal  gratitude  for  his  own  co- 
operation and  recepUveness  to  sugges- 
tions I  made  at  the  stage  of  committee 
consideration  of  the  legislation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  malie  a  positive  contiibution  to- 
ward strengthening  the  bill. 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  Chair- 
man RoGERa,  I  ofifered  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  tlie  full  commit- 
tee to  provide  for  interim  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  pending 
such  time  following  enactment  when  the 
pennanent  provisions  of  the  program 
governing  State  regulation  of  under- 
ground injections  can  take  effect. 

Specifically,  the  provision  of  the  leg- 
islation dealing  with  interim  regulation 
of  underground  injections  which  I  of- 
fered would  serve  to  protect  the  Florldan 
Aquifer  between  the  effective  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  the  time 
several  years  hence  when  effective  under- 
ground Injection  control  programs  by  the 
States  could  be  fully  implemented. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  an 
unknown  amount  of  damage  could  be  in- 
flicted with  incalculable  results  on  such 
precious  resourc?s  as  the  Florldan  Aqui- 
fer before  an  effective  program  of  State 
regulation  could  be  devised  and  approved 
and  implemented. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  projDer 
balance  between  our  energy  needs  and  a 
proper  concern  for  protection  of  our  vital 
and  most  basic  natural  resources  on 
which  we  are  no  less  dependent  and 
which  are  no  less  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  Florida  faces  the 
same  problem  as  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  terms  of  assuring  an  adequate  future 
energy  supply.  But  it  also  faces  an  equal 
and  special  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  of  increasingly 
severe  shortages  of  fresh  water  supply 
and  the  imperative  need  to  conserve  and 
protect  those  fresh  water  supplies  that 
remain.  The  Florldan  Aquifer  represents 
the  single  most  important  remaining 
sources  of  fresh  water  supply  in  the 
State.  Any  national  program  such  as 
that  envisioned  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  conserve  and  protect  such  re- 
sources for  the  future  represents  a  criti- 
cally important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  it  is  equally  important  that 
threatened  sources  of  fresh  water  supply 
bo  protected  for  the  immediate  future 
as  well  as  at  a  future  date.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  offered  an  amendment  at  the  time 
of  the  committee's  consideration  provid- 
ing for  a  program  of  interim  control  of 
undergroimd  injections  effective  shortly 
after  the  date  of  enactment  In  cases 
where  a  real  threat  already  exists  to 


fresh  water  supplies  and  particularly,  in 
the  case  of  Florida,  to  provide  Immediate 
protection  for  the  vital  Floridan  Aquifer, 
which  would  allow  under  proper  proce- 
dures the  Administrator  to  regulate  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  underground  in- 
jections between  now  and  the  time  State 
programs  can  be  effectively  implemented 
.some  years  hence.  With  the  encourage- 
ment and  equal  concern  with  this  prob- 
lem exliibited  by  Chairman  Rogers,  the 
section  of  the  pending  bill  dealing  with 
"Interim  Regulation  of  Underground  In- 
jections" was  adopted  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  provision  specifically  applies  to 
those  areas  like  the  Floridan  Aquifer 
which  the  Administrator  finds  consti- 
tutes an  area  that  "has  one  acquifer 
which  is  the  sole  or  principal  drinking 
water  source  for  the  area  and  which,  if 
contiuninated,  would  create  a  significant 
iiazard  to  public  he.ilth." 

It  would  allo'.v  any  person  to  petition 
the  Administrator  to  make  a  finding  so 
designating  an  area  such  as  the  Floridan 
Aquifer  following  proprr  public  hearings 
ami,  in  case  of  such  a  finding,  to  refuse 
to  issue  a  permit  for  an  underground 
injection  unless  he  finds  'that  the  oper- 
ation of  such  well  will  not  cause  con- 
tamination of  the  aquifer  of  such  areas 
.so  as  to  create  a  significant  hazard  to 
public  health." 

The  provision  also  permits  the  Admin- 
istrator to  perniit  such  underground  in- 
jection wells  but  to  require  environ- 
mental safeguards  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  operation  of  a  well  will  not 
contaminate  the  aquifer  of  the  desig- 
nated area  in  wliich  the  well  is  located 
so  as  to  create  a  significant  hazard  to 
public  health. 

I  am  understandably  pleased,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  have  been  able  to  make  a 
personal  contribution  to  this  legislation 
in  a  way  I  believe  wili  effectively 
strengthen  existing  and  projected  safe- 
guards for  the  Floridian  Aquifer. 

Kowever,  the  real  credit  for  this  vital 
and  important  icgi.slation,  as  we  know, 
belongs  to  Chairman  Rogers  for  his  dili- 
gence and  vision  over  the  past  several 
years  in  recognizing  the  critical  nature 
of  the  pi-oblera  and  in  moving  persistent- 
ly for  means  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
threat. 

I  want  to  commend  Chainnan  Rogers 
for  his  major  role  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  fruition,  and  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  legislation 
in  its  entirety.  I  lu-ge  all  members  of  the 
House  to  give  this  legislation  their  full 
and  earnest  support. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
tliese  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  if  I  may,  to  be  sure 
that  I  have  understanding  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Suppose  a  commimity  is  not  in  com- 
pliance. Perhaps  this  question  has  al- 
ready been  asked,  but  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  understand.  If  a  community  is  not  in 
compliance,  then  linder  the  authority  of 
the  bill,  I  pre.'sume  that  the  water  project 


cEn  be  shut  down  and  fines  imposed.  Am 
I  correct  in  this? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no.  that  would  not  be  the  proper 
approach.  Under  our  bill,  what  happens 
is  we  give  responsibility  to  the  State  to 
try  to  bring  all  of  its  water  systems  Into 
proper  standards. 
Mr.  WHITE.  But  assume  that  a  State 

does  not  pass  them 

Mr.  ROGERS.  They  do  not  have  to  pass 
them.  What  they  would  do  is  they  would 
look  at  the  problem  and  discuss  it  in  that 
community,  and  if  the  conununity  cannot 
do  anything,  the  State  can  give  a  waiver 
or  an  exemption  up  to  7  years  for  an 
individual  community,  or  if  it  is  working 
wiUi  ore,  up  to  9  years:  but  they  would 
try  to  help  tliem  take  those  steps  that 
are  possible  to  bring  it  up.  In  the  same 
time  that  water  company  in  that  com- 
munity must  advise  all  of  its  users  that 
their  water  is  contaminated,  Is  not  meet- 
ing health  standards,  and  I  think  we 
are  going  to  find  that  that  is  going  to 
be  a  great  corrective  force,  not  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  locally,  which 
is  what  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
want. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Suppose  a  community 
demonstrates  that  it  does  not  have  the 
financial  ability  to  make  the  correction 
and  improvements  necessary  to  bring  its 
water  system  up  to  the  standards  pro- 
inulgp.ted  by  this  bill  and  by  regulations 
subsequent  to  this,  what  would  happen? 
Mr.  ROGERS.  This  is  what  we  have 
said,  that  one  of  the  grounds  for  a  waiver 
is  economic  ability,  so  that  is  covered  as 
one  of  the  giouiids  of  a  waiver  or  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  did  not  see  that  in  the 
bill.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  Is  there.  I  will  have 
to  show  it  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
know  offhand  where  it  is,  but  it  is 
covered. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  there  any  provision  for 
consultation  before  the  imposition  of 
fines? 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  There  are  no  fines. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  EPA  cannot  come 
down  and  fine  people.  We  do  not  let  them 
do  that.  That  has  been  one  of  the  objec- 
tions. We  say  they  cannot  come  in. 

If  the  law  has  not  been  obeyed  and 
they  have  given  notice  to  the  State  and 
the  State  has  tried  to  do  what  they  can 
and  everything  has  run  out.  and  so  on, 
the  only  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  go 
to  court,  and  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
considsred  there  w  uld  be  the  economics 
of  the  situation.  I  think  we  have  pro- 
tect ed  tills  as  well  as  we  can. 

Mr.  WIUTE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robinson)  ,  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  who 
has  been  interested  in  this  matter  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  extended  remarks  wiU  re- 
flect manj'  of  the  reasons  for  my  long 
advocacy  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  However,  I  first  want  to  explain  why 
I  have  not  chosen  to  offer  H.R.  16760.  the 
substitute  bill  I  introduced  several  weeks 
aKO  and  which  is  in  order  under  the  rule. 
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A  little  more  than  4  years  ago,  I  In- 
troduced the  Pure  Drinking  Water  Act — 
the  first  version  of  the  bill  now  finally 
before  us — after  reviewing  with  members 
of  the  Cornell  University  faculty  an  ex- 
tensive U.S.  Public  Health  Service  survey 
of  the  Nation's  drinking  water  systems 
as  recently  released.  That  study,  titled 
the  Community  Water  Supply  Study, 
found  that  41  percent  of  the  969  pubhc 
water  systems  surveyed  failed  to  meet 
one  or  more  of  the  rudimentary  Federal 
drinking  water  standards  then  in  effect. 
In  addition,  survey  data  revealed  that  2 
percent  of  the  study  population  was 
drinking  water  of  potentially  hazardous 
quality. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  intense  interest  in  this  subject  and 
his  leadership  in  this  matter.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job,  as  has  also  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  spear- 
headed the  efforts  and  the  work  in  this 
matter.  The  committee  is  most  appre- 
ciative of  their  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend,  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

If  anything,  the  bill  I  drafted  in  re- 
sponse to  those  findings  was  more  strin- 
gent than  the  proposal  we  now  consider. 
Like  so  many  other  obsei-vers.  I  was  sur- 
prised that  such  widespread  and  serious 
difficulties  existed,  and  I  was  concei-ned 
that  the  community  wuter  supply  study 
might  have  uncovered  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  As  a  result,  my  bill  had  active 
and  direct  Federal  enforcement  of  na- 
tional drinking  water  standai'ds,  and 
that  enforcement  effort  became  effective 
veiy  shortly  after  enactment. 

During  the  years  since  tlien,  there  have 
been  several  versions  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  and  I  have  possibly  de- 
voted more  tune  to  this  legislation  than 
any  other  single  issue  I  have  been  in- 
voh'ed  with.  Much  of  that  time — it  ought 
to  be  noted — has  been  spent  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  both  'vhe  old  and  new 
administrations  in  drawing  up  a  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President. 

I  mean  to  stress  that  fact,  because  my 
ofiQce  has  undertaken  several  direct  ini- 
tiatives during  the  past  2  years  to  en- 
courage administration  participation  in 
the  drafting  of  a  compromise  bill.  Those 
efforts  continued  right  up  to  the  present, 
as  I  sought  the  cooperation  of  OMB  and 
the  White  House  Office  of  Congressional 
Llason  in  drawing  up  amendatory  lan- 
guage to  H.R.  13002,  which  might  ease 
the  threat  of  veto  often  emanating  from 
those  offices. 

As  a  result  of  one  such  request,  I  re- 
ceived a  package  of  amendments  from 
the  OiSce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  were  initially  described  as  "ad- 
ministration amendments."  Several  of 
these  were  cut  and  pasted  directly  into 
my  substitute  bill,  H.R.  16760,  whicl  I 
hoped  might  serve  as  a  focus  for  f uither 
detailed  discussion  on  administr;.tion  at- 
titudes toward  specific  provisions  of  the 
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committee  version  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  That  Intended  dialog  never 
materialized,  and  I  was  later  to  find  that 
at  the  time  I  was  seeking  some  coopera- 
tive effort  in  refoi-ming  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  into  legislation  satisfac- 
tory to  the  President,  the  same  individ- 
uals at  the  White  House  Liaison  OflBce 
and  OMB  to  whom  I  spoke  were  actively 
lobbying  against  the  bill  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  vanous  State  capitals. 
And,  I  regret  to  say  that  even  as  of  to- 
day, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  more 
responsive  posture  in  the  policy  centers 
of  the  administration. 

Why  there  has  been  such  uncompro- 
mising resistance  to  any  safe  drinking 
water  legislation,  I  am  not  sure,  and  this 
is  pai'ticularly  puzzling  since  that  re- 
sistance comes  from  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  were  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration position  on  this  legislation 
at  the  time  former  President  Nixon 
made  safe  drinking  water  legislation  a 
national  environmental  priority.  In  fact, 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  Mr.  Nixon  earmarked  safe  diink- 
ing  water  legislation  as  a  priority  in  his 
last  two  environmental  messages  to 
Congress. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  my  sub- 
stitute bill  failed  to  receive  any  admin- 
istration support  whatsoever,  and  there 
has,  likewise,  been  no  indication  that  my 
substitute  makes  the  threat  of  a  veto  less 
likely.  Tlie  committee  members  respon- 
sible for  this  proposal — particularly  tlie 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  — 
who  have  been  so  cooperative  with  me, 
have  understood,  I  am  sui-e,  that  tlie 
work  I  imdertook  to  put  together  my 
substitute  was  chiefly  an  effort  on  my 
part  to  meet  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  raised  by  White  House  liaison  per- 
sonnel. In  that  regard,  I  want  it  mider- 
stood  tliat  I  have  never  been  convinced 
tliat  changes  in  the  committee  bill's  pro- 
visions were  all  that  necessary  or  desira- 
ble, since  tliose  provisions  have  moved  a 
substantial  distance  from  the  enforce- 
ment concept  of  the  original  committee 
bill — and,  in  fact,  from  my  own  early 
version  of  the  bUl. 

Further,  my  colleagues  may  note 
tliat — perhaps  out  of  deference  to  my 
own  early  work  on  this  problem  area — 
the  committee  has  kindly  allowed  my 
name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  its  final  product.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues tliat  my  attitude  toward  this 
bill  is  what  might  be  expected  of  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  measm-e  defines  a  serious 
national  problem  and  proposes  a  real- 
istic and  reasonable  metiiod  for  arriving 
at  its  resolution.  It  is  a  solution  which 
can  be  acceptable  to  all  of  us,  and  I  trust 
that,  when  President  Ford,  himself,  un- 
derstands the  situation — as,  given  his 
other  burdens,  I  doubt  he  now  does — 
this  bill  will  receive  his  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  with  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  problem,  the  first 
kno'vrn  regulations  for  the  treatment  of 
drinking  water  appeared  some  4.000 
years  ago,  when — accoidiiig  to  an  an- 
cient Sanskrit  source — the  prudent  man 
was  "directed  to  heat  foul  water  by 
boiling  and  exposing  to  sunlight  and  by 
dippins  seven  times  into  it  a  piece  of  hot 
copper  then  iilter  and  cool  in  an  earthen 


vessel. '  Taken  in  historical  prespective, 
those  were  enlightened  directions,  in  an 
age  when  bacteria  and  vii"uses  were  com- 
pletely unknown  agents  of  disease. 

In  fact,  for  almost  40  centuries 
there  was  little  improvement  on  the 
Sanskrit  formula.  It  was  only  during  the 
early  years  of  our  own  century  that  sci- 
entists found  cholera  and  typhoid  epi- 
demics could  be  traced  to  drinking  water, 
and  there  followed  large-scale  rebuild- 
ing of  drinking  water  systems  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  grown  compla- 
cent about  drinking  water  since  then, 
and  with  good  reason.  Cholera  and 
typhoid  are  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  none  of  us  can  remember 
the  kind  of  epidemic — still  common  in 
some  pai-ts  of  the  world — where  hun- 
dreds die  from  water-borne  disease. 

It  became  apparent  in  the  1960's,  how- 
ever, that  our  drinking  water  was  not 
quite  at  the  state  of  perfection  most  of 
us  presumed.  A  succession  of  investiga- 
tions revealed  that  in  the  decade  from 
1961  to  1973.  there  were  128  known  out- 
breaks of  disease  or  poisoning  attribu- 
table to  diinking  water;  20  people  died 
in  those  outbreaks  and  an  estimated 
46.000  became  ill.  And,  I  should  empha- 
size that  these  statistics  come  from 
known  or  reported  outbreaks  of  this  sort. 
Most  experts  agree  that  othei'  such  out- 
breaks have  not  been  i-eported  because  of 
fear  of  political  or  legal  liability,  or 
simply  because  of  local  pride. 

Fuither  doubt  in  the  adequacy  of 
diinking  water  on  a  nationwide  ocale 
was  added  by  the  1969  community  water 
supplj'  sui-vey,  conducted  as  I  have  noted 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  which 
found  a  distressing  lack  of  attentiveness 
to  local  drinking  water  supplies.  After 
observing  969  water  systems  of  evei-y 
sliape  and  size,  the  study  found  tliat  41 
percent  of  the  water  samples  from  those 
systems  did  not  meet  the  1962  recom- 
mended Federal  drinking  water  stand- 
ards— and  those  recommended  stand- 
ards have  since  been  revised  in  several 
instances  because  of  more  refined 
knowledge  of  the  health  effects  of  cer- 
tain water  contaminants. 

Further,  tlie  community  water  .sui-vey 
dociunented  the  existence  of  a  large- 
scale  failure  to  assure  that  water  sj'stem 
operators  and  technicians  have  a  suffi- 
cient level  of  training.  In  addition,  the 
study  found  more  than  half  of  the  sur- 
vey systems  had  not  been  visited  by 
State  inspectoi-s  within  the  memory  of 
local  attendants  and  technicians. 

The  message  was  clear  to  most  of 
those  who  considered  tlie  survey  results; 
and  since  those  days,  local  drinking 
water  systems  and  State  officials,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  have  re- 
si>onded  in  a  highly  responsible  manner. 
It  is  clear,  however,  on  the  basis  of  sev- 
ei-al  years  of  congressional  hearings, 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  play 
a  more  active  and  constructive  role  In 
contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
drinking  water  supplies  and  to  the  re- 
finement of  technology  which  can  ac- 
complish tliat  improvement. 

You  may  have  already  heard  in  this 
debate  that  about  12,000  different  toxic 
chemical  compounds  can  be  found  In 
industrial  use  today.  More  potential  pel- 
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lutants  are  added  each  year  from  among 
the  500  new  chemical  compounds  devel- 
oped annually.  The  breakneck  pace  of 
tJiis  technology  places  impossible  bur- 
dens on  individual  water  systemis  seeking 
to  provide  the  safest  possible  water  to 
their  customers.  In  the  first  place,  over 
80  percent  of  the  public  water  systems 
in  the  country  are  small  systems,  serving 
less  than  5,000  people.  These  small  sys- 
tems are  directly  dependent  on  the  re- 
•search  work  of  universities  and  State- 
sponsored  organizations,  plus  the  low- 
level  program  which  has  been  operating 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  past 
few  yeai-s. 

The  collection  of  these  facts  points  to 
the  advisability  of  a  new  partnership 
agreement  with  the  small  drinking  water 
utility,  in  which  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  Join  to  develop  new  water 
purification  technology,  as  well  as  new 
engineering  techniques  which  can  reduce 
consumer  costs.  I  believe  I  can  accurately 
characterize  the  intent  of  the  bill  before 
us  as  the  attempt  of  this  body  and  this 
Congress  to  help  establish  such  a  part- 
nership— not  to  create  a  new  and  oner- 
ous enforcement  program  which  seeks 
impractical  and  expensive  goals. 

When  talking  about  drinking  water 
quality,  we  are  talking  about  people's 
health  and  well-being.  Every  person  who 
puts  a  glass  under  a  water  tap  can  appre- 
ciate efforts  which  fuither  protect  the 
water  he  is  about  to  drink,  and  every 
customer  in  a  drinking  water  system  can 
be  expected  to  demand  Immediate  cor- 
rection of  any  defect  in  that  system 
which  might  place  the  quality  of  the 
water  in  doubt. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  rests  on 
this  presumption  that  the  best  regulator 
of  drinking  water  quality  is  the  con- 
sumer, and  thereby  requires  that  when- 
ever a  drinking  water  utility  finds  It  does 
not  meet  a  national  health  standard,  all 
consumers  in  that  system  are  to  be  noti- 
fied of  that  fact.  There  are  enforceable 
Federal  health  standards  In  this  bill- 
no  question  about  that — but  they  are  en- 
forced by  the  States,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
responsible  State  agency  to  decide  how 
long,  and  in  what  manner  a  particular 
community  moves  to  come  into  compli- 
ance with  these  health  standards. 

H.R.  13002  is  particularly  lenient  In 
this  regard,  since  it  allows  State  agencies 
to  provide  variances  from  Federal  stand- 
ards for  up  to  7  years  after  enactment. 
Taken  in  this  perspective,  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Federal  health  stand- 
ards required  in  this  bill  will  have  the 
primai7  effect  of  setting  national  guide- 
lines for  good  quality  drinking  water.  It 
wll  be  up  to  the  States  and  diinking 
water  consumers,  then,  to  determine 
whether  in  every  instance  they  wish  to 
meet  these  guidelines,  and  how  they  wish 
to  go  about  doing  so.  For  instance,  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  particular  community 
might  find  It  cheaper  and  more  conven- 
ient to  join  a  regional  water  supply  sys- 
tem than  to  upgrade  undependable  local 
supplies. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  bill  before  us 
which  makes  a  realistic  and  reasonable 
attempt  for  arriving  at  a  solution  to 
drinking  water  problem  we  know  to 
exist.  I  mgc  my  colleagues  to  give  H.R. 
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13002  their  favorable  consideration — as 
I  will  urge  President  Ford  also  to  do  once 
we  have  enacted  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  particularly  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers),  both  for  their  interest  in  this 
problem  and  in  Its  solution,  and  for  their 
long  and  careful  Inquiry  Into  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  several  alternative  ap- 
proaches available  in  the  search  for  a 
proper  solution,  and.  more  especially,  for 
their  willingness  to  allow  me  to  work 
along  with  them,  as  I  have,  to  that  end. 
It  is  an  experience  I  shall  remember,  and 
for  which  I  shall  remain  grateful. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure.  I  con- 
sider its  passage  to  be  vital  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  to  make  its  long 
overdue  commitment  to  insuring  that  the 
drinking  water  from  the  tap  will  con- 
tinue to  be  safe  for  our  consumption. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  read  a  num- 
ber of  disturbing  reports  from  various 
municipalities  across  the  Nation,  wliich 
indicate  the  possibility  Uiat  their  drink- 
ing water  might  be  contaminated  with 
potentially  dangerous  cancerous  produc- 
ing chemicals.  One  of  these  cases  was 
reported  right  here  in  Washington.  While 
the  EPA  has  authorized  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation into  our  and  other  drinking 
water  systems,  a  more  nationwide  com- 
mitment is  needed  and  that  is  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Specifically  the  bill  provides  EPA  with 
the  authority  to  establish  nationwide 
standards  for  drinking  water  to  be  im- 
posed on  localities  who  fail  to  have  their 
systems  meet  minimum  standards  of 
health  and  safety.  These  regulations 
would  take  into  account  the  potential 
hazards  inherent  in  many  water  sys- 
tems and  would  seek  to  eliminate  them. 
The  States  and  localities  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
standards  and  only  if  they  fail  to  do  so 
would  the  Federal  Government  have  the 
authority  to  impose  their  standards. 

Further  the  EPA  would  undertake  an 
immediate  and  comprehensive  program 
to  insure  that  all  imderground  soui-ces 
of  drinking  water  are  free  of  real  or 
potentially  hazardous  materials. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government's 
authority  to  regulate  the  quality  of 
drinking  water  has  been  limited  and 
largely  ineffective.  It  has  failed  to  deal 
with  recent  disclosui-es  contained  in  re- 
ports of  the  GAG  and  EPA  which  have 
pointed  out  the  presence  of  dangerous 
chemicals  in  many  drinking  water  sjs- 
tems  across  the  United  States. 

In  major  cities  such  as  New  York,  this 
legislation  will  have  an  added  benefit 
of  giving  the  EPA  the  power  to  allocate 
clilorine  and  other  chemicals  needed  for 
water  treatment  if  such  chemicals  are 
not  readily  available.  New  York  City 
faces  such  a  shortage  of  chlorine  which 
is  needed  not  only  for  its  diinking  water 
but  also  for  treatment  of  water  In  recre- 
ational facihties  such  as  pools. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  this  legislation 
finally  reach  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  Is 
the  culmination  of  many  months  of  ef- 
fort by  the  committee  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman  Mr.  Staggers  as  well  as 
certain  Government  agencies.  A  com- 
modity such  as  drinking  water  which 
every  American  must  come  in  contact 
with  on  a  daily  basis  must  be  made  sale 
from  possible  contaminants.  We  can 
correct  the  problems  in  our  drinking 
water  supplies  now  before  undue  panic 
sets  In  among  the  American  people.  I 
urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this  bill 
today  and  its  prompt  signature  by  the 
President  so  that  all  available  re.soiu-c«»9 
of  the  Federal  Goveniment  can  be  di- 
rected at  insuring  the  safety  and  quality 
of  our  drinking  water. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Hawaii    (Mr.   Matsu- 

NAGA) . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
am  pleased  to  voice  my  support  for  tlie 
passage  of  H.R.  13002.  the  proposed  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  There  are  many 
things  which  we  as  a  nation  have  learned 
to  take  for  granted,  only  to  find  to  our 
very  great  surprise  that  our  expectations 
are  no  longer  valid.  Perhaps  in  no  area 
is  this  disillusionment  so  prevalent  as  in 
our  expectations  concerning  environ- 
mental factors. 

As  a  people,  Americans  have  been 
proud  of  our  wide  open  spaces,  our  am- 
ber waves  of  gi-ain,  our  blue  skies,  and 
our  clean  and  pure  water.  There  Ls  no 
need  for  me  to  elaborate  on  what  has 
hapi^ened  to  these  priceless  treasures — 
treasures  which  probably  because  of  their 
pricele.ssness,  we  have  treated  as  though 
they  were  bereft  of  value.  In  this  year 
of  1974,  we  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  over- 
population, our  grain  crops  are  withering 
in  the  drought  and  frost — which  is  the 
only  environmental  disaster  that  we  have 
not  caused — our  blue  skies  are  tinged 
brownish-red  with  smog,  and  almost  im- 
notlced.  our  diinking  water  is  no  longer 
certain  to  be  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion. Satirist  Tom  Lehrer  warned  u.s  a 
decade  ago : 

When  you  visit  American  city. 
You  will  find  It  very  pretty; 
Just  two  things  of  which  you  must  beware— 
Don't  drink  the  water  and  don't  breathe  the 
air. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1961-70  there  were 
moi-e  than  46,000  incidents  of  disease  and 
more  than  20  deaths  caused  by  unsai'e 
diinking  water  in  the  United  States.  In 
1973  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 
able  to  find  only  60  of  446  water  systems 
which  it  studied  to  be  in  compliance  with 
existing  water  safety  standards.  In  that 
same  year,  the  Enviiomnental  Protection 
Agency  estimated  that  a  least  8  million 
Americans  are  drinking  water  that  is  un- 
safe. Imagine  if  we  had  a  law  In  thb? 
counti-y — and  perhaps  one  might  be  in 
order  for  us  to  consider  soon — which 
mandated  that  every  tap  and  faucet  v.-as 
required  to  bear  the  legend : 

Beware:  It  has  been  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  water  yov  are  drinking  may  be 
liaz-ardous  to  your  heHlth. 

Of  course,  this  i.s  a  bit  facetioas  and,  at 
this  point,  premature.  But  it  is  our  goal 
as  Representatives — and  in  this  case,  as 
protectofi, —  of  the  American  people  to 
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insure  that  this  remains  facetious,  and 
that  our  water  is  prevented  from  becom- 
ing a  general  and  universal  health 
hazard.  For  that  matter,  commonsense 
also  tells  us  that  this  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  protect  our  financial  re- 
sources since  it  obviously  is  much  less 
costly  to  protect  and  upgrade  our  cmrent 
supply  than  to  try  to  rush  in  and  repair 
a  degraded  water  supply. 

I  have  cited  a  GAO  study  which  found 
fewer  than  one  in  seven  water  systems 
to  be  in  compliance  with  existing  drink- 
ing water  standards.  Tliis  is  bad,  bad 
enough  to  rightfully  cause  alarm  from 
every  Member  of  this  House.  We  should 
be  demanding  an  Investigation  to  find 
out  how  the  guardians  of  our  public 
water  supplies  have  allowed  such  a  deg- 
radation to  occur.  We  should  be  up  in 
arms  and  we  should  act  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

If  we  were  to  make  tliis  demand,  and 
a  rightful  demand  it  Is  indeed,  we  would 
be  dismayed  to  find  that  even  the  stand- 
ards which  we  now  have  are  entirely 
inadequate.  These  are  standards  which 
specify  maximum  contaminant  levels 
only  for  the  purpose  of  communicable 
disease  control.  There  is  no  reference  in 
the  present  standards  to  chemical  poi- 
sons and  heavy  metals,  and  there  is  no 
reference  to  viruses.  Furthermore,  the 
current  standards  for  inspection  and 
monitoring  of  the  water  supplies  are  so 
minimal  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 

Fortunately,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  the 
other  members  of  his  subcommittee  have 
brought  to  the  fioor  today  a  measure 
which  would  go  about,  in  a  very  scientific 
and  reasonable  manner,  making  sure 
that  proper  standards  for  drinking  water 
are  established,  and  tliat  these  new 
standards  are  enforced. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill,  and 
urge  each  Member  to  join  in  support  of 
It.  At  this  time  tlie  proposed  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  H.R.  13002.  is  an  urgent 
bill  to  dcEil  with  a  situation  that  is  not 
yet  an  emergency.  If  we  as  a  body  can 
act  with  the  same  vigilance  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Health  and  En\'iron- 
ment  Subcommittee  and  move  to  control 
the  quality  of  our  water  supply  before  it 
is  too  late,  we  should  be  able  to  forestall 
a  later  emergency  and  a  great  potential 
disaster.  A  bill  such  as  this  one,  which 
contains  moderate  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions for  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  is 
certainly  worthy  of  enactment  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  urge  its  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gitde). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  9726, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  Most 
Americans  have  assumed  that  modem 
technology  assures  them  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  safe,  pure  drinking  water.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  a  fairly  safe  as- 
sumption. But  as  our  raw  water  sources 
become  more  polluted,  and  as  more  cities 
find  themselves  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  recycling  water,  much  more  attention 
will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
final  product. 


Water  treatment  systems  imder  tlie 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  will  be  required 
to  comply  with  maximum  contaminant 
levels  to  be  set  for  any  physical,  chemi- 
cal, biological,  or  radiological  substance 
or  matter  in  the  water.  New  standards 
are  long  overdue.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  drinking  water  standards  are 
now  far  out  of  date.  They  were  designed 
for  application  to  systems  with  a  rela- 
tively pollution  free  source  of  raw  water. 

One  of  the  hazards  that  has  recently 
been  recognized  is  the  possible  presence 
of  viruses  in  water  that  has  undersone 
treatment.  This  could  be  a  particular 
problem  when  the  raw  water  source  is 
highly  polluted  with  human  or  animal 
waste. 

Only  a  few  disease-causing  viinses 
have  been  shown  to  be  transmitted 
through  drinking  water.  Scientists  do 
accept  waterborne  transmission  as  a 
common  route  for  the  infectious  hepa- 
titis A  virus.  And  there  are  numerous 
waterborne  epidemics  documented  for 
viral  gastroenteritis.  Viral  agents  asso- 
ciated with  these  diseases  have  recentlj' 
been  visualized.  These  are  the  most  im- 
portant diseases  transmitted  by  water, 
accounting  for  about  70  percent  of  all 
waterborne  diseases  in  the  United  States. 

With  proper  support,  research  which 
is  underway  will  unlock  the  secrets  of 
these  diseases,  and  give  us  the  essential 
knowledge  as  to  the  adequ£M:y  of  present 
treatment  systems  in  dealing  with  them. 

Government  researchers  at  NIH  are 
demonstrating  great  skill  in  virus  re- 
search and  strong  congressional  support 
is  warranted,  not  only  because  of  gains 
in  knowledge  in  waterborne  viral  dis- 
eases, but  efforts  as  well  with  influenza 
and  pediatric  respiratory  viruses.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  discovery  of  the  gastroen- 
teritis agents,  another  major  break- 
tlirough  was  achieved  by  NIH  Doctors 
Stephen  Feinstone,  Albert  Kapikian,  and 
Robert  Purcell,  last  year  when  they  vis- 
ualized the  vli-us  that  causes  infectious 
hepatitis,  hepatitis  A.  As  a  result,  for  the 
first  time  scientists  now  have  the  means 
of  diagnosing  and  studying  hepatitis  A. 

The  virus  question  is  often  raised  in 
tlie  context  of  a  discussion  of  failui-es  of 
water  treatment  plants — for  example, 
inadequate  plant  equipment  or  poorly 
tiained  plant  operators.  Chlorination 
failure,  back-siphonage  and  other  such 
breakdowns  often  lead  to  an  outbreak  of 
waterborne  diseases.  Similarly,  the  con- 
sumption of  untreated  or  poorly  treated 
well  water  can  cause  outbreaks. 

These  occurrences  can  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  adequate  equipment  and  bet- 
ter personnel  training.  The  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  will  help  this  situation  by 
setting  maximum  contaminant  stand- 
ards and  providing  aid  to  the  appropriate 
local  agencies. 

The  major  virus  problem  for  the  fu- 
ture, however,  will  be  with  modem 
plants  that  have  good  personnel,  but 
have  to  treat  highly  polluted  water. 
Many  cities  in  the  United  States  today 
are  using  water  that  has  already  been 
used  by  an  upstream  neighbor.  Many 
more  cities  will  do  so  In  the  future  as 
populations  grow  and  water  supplies  re- 
main fairly  constant.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  will 


in  time  bring  about  cleaner  water  but,  for 
the  immediate  future,  we  will  be  using 
that  which  is  more  and  more  polluted. 

Tlie  inci'«ased  pollution  of  water  sup- 
plies is  cause  for  more  concern  witli 
viruses  because  their  low  level  transmis- 
sion is  evidently  responsible  for  subclini- 
cal infections.  The  ratio  of  clinical  cases 
to  subclinical  infections  ranges  from  1 :  10 
to  1 :  1000,  depending  on  the  species  of 
virus  involved.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
infectious  dose  of  viiuses  is  very  low. 
Subclinical  infections  must  be  recognized 
as  a  serious  problem.  They  may  rot  only 
be  responsible  for  much  of  the  minor 
undiag^nosed  sicknesses  which  afflict  us 
all  from  time  to  time,  but  very  likely 
produce  minor  epidemics  in  susceptible 
populaticMis.  There  is  also  speculation 
that  such  infections  may.  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  contribute  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  heart  disease  or  cancer. 

Therefore,  a  major  need  in  the  water 
samtation  field  is  the  development  of  a 
quick,  inexpensive  monitoring  technique 
for   viruses. 

Such  a  monitoring  teclinique  need  not 
detect  specific  pathogenic  viruses  such  as 
hepatitis  A  or  a  gastroenteritis  virus, 
but  merely  measures  a  "tracer"  virus  of 
the  same  characteristic — one  whose 
presence  would  indicate  that  infectious 
viruses  of  an  enteric  nature  could  be 
present.  Such  a  test  is  analogous  to  the 
widely  used  test  for  the  bacterium.  E. 
Coli.  E.  Coll  is  a  relatively  harmless 
tracer  organism  for  bacteria.  When  It  is 
present  in  water,  it  indicates  that  water- 
borne  enteric  disease  organisms  could 
be  present. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  isolating 
and  growing  viruses,  bactenopliages — 
viruses  which  destroy  bacteria — offer 
good  potential  as  tracer  viruses.  A  bac- 
teriophage which  conforms  to  the  most 
resistant  waterborne  disease  viruses 
would  make  an  ideal  tracer. 

Vii-ologists  at  NIH  tell  me  that  they 
beUeve  an  appropriate  tracer  virus  could 
be  isolated  and  a  monitoring  system  de- 
veloped in  several  years. 

With  such  a  monitoring  system,  muni- 
cipal water  supplies  in  the  United  States 
could  well  be  monitored  with  the  same 
efficiency  and  economy  as  they  are  pres- 
ently monitored  for  bacterial  disease 
organisms. 

Presently,  it  is  assumed  that  if  the 
E.  Coli  test  shows  an  absence  of  bacteria 
then  the  water  is  potable  and  that  dis- 
ease organisms  including  viruses  have 
also  been  inactivated.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  always  true.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  chlorine  is  not  as  effective 
against  viruses  as  the  E.  Coli  bacteria. 
Chlorine,  the  most  common  disinfectant 
in  mimicipal  water  treatment  plants,  also 
varies  in  its  effectiveness  against  differ- 
ent strains  of  viruses. 

It  is  evident  that  much  research  needs 
to  be  done  on  viruses,  virus  detection  and 
the  efficacy  of  various  water  treatment 
systems  in  inactivating  viruses.  Thus,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  addresses  this  issue.  In  section 
1442(a)(7).  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
is  directed  to  carry  out  a  study  of  virus 
contamination  of  drinking  water  and  the 
means  of  controlling  it. 

Local  agencies  also  have  a  role  to  play 
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and  this  act  would  provide  gi-ants  which 
could  assist  them.  In  section  1444(a)  (2), 
the  Administrator  Is  given  authority  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  any  project  which 
will  investigate  and  demonstrate  health 
implications  Involved  in  the  reclamation, 
recycling,  and  reuse  of  waste  waters  for 
drinking  and  the  processes  and  methods 
for  the  preparation  of  safe  and  accept- 
able drinking  water. 

Such  grants  would  be  most  useful.  The 
Jurisdictions  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  for  example,  should  begin 
an  extensive  virus  monitoring  program 
because  most  of  the  water  treated  here 
Is  from  the  polluted  Potomac  River.  If 
funds  were  available  under  this  act,  the 
regional  Metropolitan  Area  Council  of 
Governments  could  use  such  funds  to 
undertake  a  monitoring  effort.  Perhaps 
the  techniques  developed  during  such  a 
program  would  lead  to  faster,  less  expen- 
sive monitoring  techniques. 

Vii-uses  will  be  just  one  factor  in  the 
future  water  supply  equation.  Another 
area  of  concern  must  be  chemical  pollu- 
tion. We  also  would  like  to  see  improve- 
ments in  the  taste  and  odor  of  water.  I 
believe  that  this  act,  if  passed  and  fully 
implemented,  will  be  an  Important  be- 
ginning to  a  progi-am  which  will  enable 
Americans  to  continue  to  take  their 
water  supplies  for  granted.  And  in  an 
era  of  vanishing  resources,  that  would 
be  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  would  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  some  ques- 
tions, particularly  with  reference  to  the 
imderground  water  Injection. 

If  the  chairman  would  look  on  page 
94,  part  C,  which  says,  "Protection  of 
Underground  Sources  of  Drinking  Water, 
Regulations  for  State  Programs,"  in  that 
section,  particularly  section  1421.  are 
some  provisions  for  the  Administrator  to 
publish  proposed  regulations  for  State 
imderground  injection  control  programs 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  this 


necessity  to  put  that  brine  back  into  the 
groimd  as  a  health  protection  situation. 
So,  we  have  the  question  to  begin  with: 
Whenever  we  drill  one  of  these  wells,  is  it 
the  re.sponsibility  of  the  States  or  is  the 
EPA  going  to  pass  judgment  on  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State,  assimilng  its  pro- 
gram is  approved. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  States,  It  goes  forward  In  ihe  sec- 
tion on  page  97  to  say  that  there  would 
be  some  temporary  permits  which  could 
be  granted  under  certain  instances.  That 
is  limited.  I  am  assuming  that  in  general 
the  primary  responsibility  still  is  left 
with  the  States  in  all  other  areas. 

Mr.  RCXjERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Section  1422  on  page  99 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall 
list  in  the  Federal  Register  each  State 
for  which  in  his  judgment  a  State  under- 
ground injection  control  program  may  be 
necessary  to  assiure  that  undergi-ound  In- 
jection will  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sources. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  legislation,  to  limit  the  Administra- 
tor, by  establishing  certain  criteria  that 
need  to  exist  before  he  exercises  thft 
judgment? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  say  that  the  bill 
places  tlie  authority  to  list  States  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator.  Of 
course,  we  expect  his  judgments  to  be 
reasonable  and  we  will  monitor  them. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  If  this  Administrator 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
that  has  been  exercised  in  other  legis- 
lation passed,  then  we  can  expect  agrcat 
deal  of  burden  to  be  put  on  ttie  Sutes. 
If  the  State  is  doing  the  job,  then  I 
would  say  they  ought  not  be  subject  to 
the  same  kinds  of  regulations. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  say,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  basically  right  in  his  con- 
cept. For  instance,  Mr.  Train  nas  al- 
ready written  us  about  Texas  saying  he 
feels  the  program  is  sufHcient  to  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  insert  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  that  letter  from  Mr.  Ti-aln  so 


t'  »r«,.i^  HI,-  *        1    *v.      ».  .  ,    *'  ^Uld  be  made  a  matter  of  record, 

fhi  Tk        ^.^  ^u  ^®  chairman  of       jjfr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  I  will  request  that 

lnt!.nt  of /ITrntf.,  ""^'^^^  It  \^  theVbe  Inserted  at  this  point  when  we  go 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Admln-^  back  in  the  House. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Environmental 

Pbotection  Acenct, 
Wojihington,  D.C.,  May  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 

Cnairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Thank  you  for  your 
May   6   letter   concerning    the   underground 
waste   injection   control   provisions   of   H.R. 
13002,  the  "Safe  Drinking  V^Tater  Act." 

While  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of 
my  comments  on  this  legislation  relating  to 
underground  Injection  In  my  November  28. 
1973,  letter  to  Mr.  Staggers,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  luterstat*  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  In 
response  to  your  specific  request  regarding 
state  undergroxind  Injection  control  pro- 
tn-ams. 

Texas  t\nd  Kansas  both  have  the  statutory 
and  regul.itory  authority  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Sections  1421  and  1422 


Istrator  propose  such  regulations  that 
will  require  evei-y  person,  whether  he  is 
drilling  for  an  oil  well  or  a  water  well, 
to  obtain  certification  from  the  EPA 
that  he  is  not  guilty  of  pollution  as  well 
as  obtaining  certification  from  the  State. 
Would  the  chairman  comment  about 
what  he  thinks  was  tlie  Intent  in  this 
particular  section — that  is,  to  give  tlie 
Administrator  unlimited  powers? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No.  First  of  all,  it  gives 
primary  responsibility  to  the  State.  Part 
S  speaks  only  to  the  adequacy  of  State 
programs,  not  individual  wells.  Al.so.  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  not  concerned  so  much  with 
drilling  as  with  tlie  injection  of  waste 
into  the  ground. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  would 
recognize,  of  course,  in  the  instance  of 
drilling  for  oil  and  or  gas,  that  it  is  a 


of  H.R.  13003,  with  the  exception  of  Section 
1421(b)(5)  relating  to  underground  Injec- 
tions by  Federal  agencies.  Permit  applica- 
tion, with  supporting  engineering  and 
geological  evaluation,  are  required  prior  to 
construction  and  operation  of  subsurface  in- 
jection wells.  Operating  permits  may  be 
revoked  and  civil  penalties  may  be  assessed 
for  non-compUance.  The  public  record  shows 
that,  within  available  resources,  Texas  sanc- 
tions the  EPA  recommended  policy  on  sub- 
surface  emplacement  of  fluids  by  weU  in- 
jection published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  April  9.  1974.  Kansas  applies  this  policy  as 
required  under  the  EPA  National  Pollutant 
Discharge   Elimination    System. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  and  when  measured 
by  the  present  requirements  of  the  sections 
cited  from  H.R.  13002,  I  wotild  be  Inclined 
to  view  favorably  an  application  for  ap- 
proval  of  these  programs. 

My  staff  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  provide 
any  additional  assistance  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Russell  E.  Train. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  understand.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  in  the  past  sometimes 
Federal  agencies  got  carried  away  when 
we  start  writing  guidelines. 

If,  before  anyone  can  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  they  have  to  comply  with  all 
these  regulations,  permits,  et  cetera,  we 
are  going  to  have  our  citizens  further 
disgusted  with  their  Government.  When 
we  have  a  State  that  has  already  pro- 
vided safeguards,  and  a  system  that  is 
working,  we  should  be  hesitant  to  change 
that  system  unless  it  is  for  compelling 
reasons  of  protecting  the  health  of  a 
community  by  safeguarding  their  drink- 
ing water.  Therefore,  I  want  us  to  be  sure 
that  before  that  Administrator  issues 
these  regulations  he  consider  carefully 
the  impact  it  will  have  on  State  regula- 
tions, and  whether  these  regulations 
have  in  fact  been  working  well. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  for  every  barrel  of  oil 
that  comes  out  of  the  ground,  sometimes 
it  takes  almost  the  .same  amount  of  water 
to  be  pumped  back  into  it  to  produce 
that  oil,  because  oil  is  caught  in  pores 
of  the  rocks  under  the  ground.  Unless  we 
can  put  this  water  down  there,  then  we 
could  have  another  health  hazard  If  we 
use  open  pit  svstems. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
might  take  one  moment  to  compliment 
all  of  those  v/e  have  heard  from  on  this 
bill.  In  Its  earlier  versions  I  had  some 
fears  about  the  bill,  but  I  am  so  con- 
vinced that  the  committee  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  bills  in  America  to- 
day. For  those  who  have  been  interested 
in  safe  water  through  the  yeara,  I  want 
to  compliment  them  for  the  work  they 
have  done.  I  think  the  bill  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans  and  I  think  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did 
not  pass  this  bill. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  all  read  with  concern 
the  recent  reports  linking  cancer  to  con- 
taminated drinking  water.  Less  publi- 
cized are  the  estimates  that  contami- 
nated water  caused  130  waterbome 
disease  outbreaks  from  1961  to  1970,  re- 
sulting in  move  than  46,000  illnesses  and 
20  deaths. 
A  major  problem  has  been  that  al- 
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though  there  are  Federal  water  pmnty 
guidelines,  last  revised  in  1962,  there  is 
no  overall  Federal  enforcement  power 
or  even  a  national  drinking  water  policy. 
The  legislation  now  before  us  (H.R. 
13002)  is  a  major  step  forward  in  solving 
this  problem.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  In- 
suring that  all  public  water  supply  sys- 
tems meet  minimum  national  standards 
for  public  health  protection. 

It  authorizes  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  set  national  standards 
regarding  all  harmful  contaminants. 
States  will  have  primai-y  enforcement 
responsibility,  but  backup  Federal  au- 
thority is  provided  to  be  used  when 
States  cannot  or  will  not  guard  from 
danger.  A  similar  State-Federal  partner- 
ship is  established  to  protect  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  allocation 
of  scarce  chlorine.  And  it  sets  up  a  pro- 
gram of  financial,  technical,  and  other 
assistance  related  to  the  protection  and 
improved  treatment  of  water  supplies. 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation.  Pure  drinking  water  is  essen- 
tial to  everyone's  health.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  assured  that  their 
water  is  safe  to  drink. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  chem- 
ical and  other  contaminants  have  lit- 
erally burst  upon  oiu*  environment  in 
the  last  25  years  with  the  dramatic  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  chemical  com- 
pounds for  agriculture,  industrial,  insti- 
tutional, and  domestic  pui-poses.  How- 
ever, as  is  often  the  rase  with  new 
scientific  discoveries,  detailed  knowledge 
about  the  ramifications  and  effects  of 
these  chemical  compounds  on  the  en- 
vironment and  the  human  body  has 
lagged  far  behind. 

There  are  some  12.000  different  toxic 
chemical  compounds  in  industrial  use 
today  and  more  than  500  new  chemicals 
are  developed  each  year. 

Yet.  no  national  standards  exist  which 
apply  to  water  supply  systems  and  in 
many  cases  provision  of  a  safe  drinking 
water  supply  is  hampered  by  inadequate 
bacteriological  samples  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  contents  of  the  water,  lack  of 
chemicals  for  treatment,  or  scarcity  of 
personnel  trained  in  fundamental  water 
microbiology. 

Tlie  results  of  a  1970  national  com- 
munity water  supply  study  of  969  systems 
demonstrated  that,  although  80  percent 
of  the  18  million  people  were  receiving 
good  water,  41  percent  of  the  systems 
themselves  were  delivering  water  of  in- 
ferior quality— and,  in  fact,  that  360.000 
people  were  drinking  water  of  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  quality.  This  was  gaged 
by  Public  Health  Service  standards,  the 
most  authoritative  in  iLse  today,  but  at 
best  only  a  general  indication  of  major 
contaminants. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  us  In 
Congress,  through  no  deUberate  decep- 
tion or  intent  by  om-  local  officials  back 
home,  have  some  public  drinking  water 
systems  in  our  congressional  districts 
which  contain  suspect  material — and, 
that  potentially  dangerous  synthetics, 
adhesives,  solvents  and  pesticides  remain 
in  the  public  drinking  water. 
In  my  own  district,  this  has  been  par- 


ticularly evident  for  over  a  year  shice 
the  discovery  of  asbestos-like  particles  in 
Lake  Superior  which  provides  the  drink- 
ing water  for  six  communities  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake.  This  dis- 
covery has  led  to  a  complicated  and 
lengthy  lawsuit  which  promises  to  be  a 
landmark  court  case  in  environmental 
law.  For  over  a  year  scientists  have 
launched  an  intensive  study  for  all  in- 
clusive evidence  on  the  effects  which  in- 
gested asbestos  has  on  the  human  body — 
attempting  to  resolve  difficult  questions 
about  "demonstrable  proof,"  how  much 
asbestos  is  too  much,  and  wrestling  with 
the  emphasis  which  economic  considera- 
tions should  play  in  a  decision  of  this 
kind. 

These  analyses  by  top  experts  have 
brought  to  light  a  series  of  revelations 
which  extend  much  further  than  our 
local  drinking  water  situation. 
We  have  learned  that: 
Few  of  our  supplies  of  diinking  water 
are  monitored  for  submicroscopic  par- 
ticles, such  as  the  kind  found  in  Lake 
Superior ; 

Many  of  our  municipalities  lack  per- 
sonnel trained  to  identify  or  understand 
the  implications  of  chemical  substances 
in  the  water; 

Even  our  trained  scientists  know  little 
about  the  environmental  and  health  im- 
pacts of  these  chemicals,  including  the 
body's  overall  ability  to  tolerate  an  ac- 
cumulation of  the  chemicals. 

We  have  been  trusting  that  our  water 
is  clean.  But,  witli  12,000  different  toxic 
chemical  compounds  in  industrial  use 
today  and  with  these  wastes  entering  oiir 
ground  and  air  surface  w  aters — trusting 
is  now  no  longer  enough. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  before 
us  today,  takes  a  big  step  forward  by 
setting  national  standards  for  diinking 
water  and  placing  primai-j-  enforcement 
responsibilities  witli  the  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  assist  public 
water  systems  by  authorizing  research 
and  studies  on  water  supply  problems,  by 
establishing  guidelines  for  State  pro- 
grams to  protect  underground  sources  of 
drinking  water,  by  authorizing  grants 
for  demonstration  of  new  methods  for 
treating  water  with  special  problems  like 
Lake  Superior  and  with  a  requirement 
for  public  notification  to  users  in  case  of 
violation  of  the  primai-y  regulations — 
affirming  the  rights  of  every  American 
to  know  what  he  is  drinking. 

Although  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  which  I  authored  to  fund 
training  progi-ams  for  the  design,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  waste  water 
treatment  facilities,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  no  comparable  program  exists 
to  train  people  in  the  operation  of  public 
diinking  water  supply  systems. 

The  Safe  Drinkhig  Water  Act,  how- 
ever, addi-esses  this  problem,  by  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  training  needed 
personnel. 

A  10-year  sui-vey  of  waterbome  dis- 
ease outbreaks  showed  130  reported  dis- 
ease outbreaks  involving  46,374  individ- 
ual cases,  and  Eome  noted  scientists  are 
predicting  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  we  have  a  large-scale  environ- 
mental health  tragedj'. 


Tlie  need  for  more  water  and  the  In- 
creasing demand  which  will  be  put  upon 
our  present  water  supply  must  certainly 
cause  us  to  ask  some  searching  questions 
about  further  requirements  and  how 
they  will  be  met. 

A  safe  and  adequate  water  supply  de- 
pends heavily  on  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  water  analysis,  an 
abiUty  to  evaluate  health  effects  of  the 
water  constituents  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  treatment  methodology  by 
trained  personnel.  That  is  why  it  Is  im- 
portant for  us  to  overwhelmingly  affirm 
today  every  American's  right  to  safe 
drinking  water  by  passing  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  House  is  taking  up  H.R.  13002.  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  While  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  this  country  has 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  water  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  we  are  still  far  from 
having  safe  drinking  water  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  gives  us  the  chance  to  in- 
sure that  water  supply  systems  serving 
the  public  meet  minimum  national 
standards. 

A  1969  U.S.  Public  Health  Senice 
study  revealed  that  over  one-half— 56 
percent — of  969  public  waterworks  sur- 
veyed had  physical  deficiencies.  In  addi- 
tion, dming  the  10  years,  1961-70,  there 
were  over  46,000  illnesses  and  20  deaths 
attributed  to  unsafe  drinking  water. 
These  facts  alone,  should  be  enough  to 
awaken  us  from  the  shared  illusion  that 
the  water  which  comes  from  otu-  faucets 
is  clean  and  safe.  The  recent  Environ- 
mental Pi-otection  Agency  discoveiy  of 
harmful  chemicals  in  the  New  Orleans 
water  supply  must  make  us  more  aware 
than  ever  before  of  the  possibility  of  ad- 
ditional medical  disasters.  The  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  should  provide  the 
first  step  in  securing  safe  water  for  us 
all.  After  all,  it  is  hardly  an  unreasonable 
goal  in  the  1970's,  when  we  can  take  such 
pride  in  our  technological  accomplish- 
ments and  generally  high  standard  of 
living.  While  the  price  per  capita  for  safe 
drinking  water  would  be  small,  the  bene- 
fits would  be  well  worth  it  considering 
the  costs  which  we  now  put  up  with  as  a 
result  of  impaired  health  and  lost  days 
of  work  attributable  to  a  substandard 
water  supply. 

Why  should  we  let  a  health  crisis  de- 
velop? This  Congress  has  established  an 
excellent  record  with  its  consumer  and 
public  protection  legislation  but  has  been 
surprisingly  slow  in  ending  this  obvious 
health  hazard.  While  expending  much 
time  and  energy  on  desperately  needed 
sewage  treatment  proposals,  we  \\&\'e 
largely  ignored  the  other^side  of  the 
coin — treatment  of  the  water  we  drink. 
I  think  it  is  now  time  to  join  our  Senate 
colleagues  in  support  of  safe  drinking 
water  and  I  urge  youi-  support  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Miami  is  one  of  the  few 
large  cities  in  the  world  located  on  land 
only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.  Our  f resh- 
water  comes  from  the  Biscayne  Aquifer, 
which  Ls  chai-ged  by  our  high  yearly  rain- 
fall, and  the  fiow  of  water  southward 
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from  Lake  Okeechobee  through  the  Ever- 
glades and  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  first  land 
promoters  came  to  Miami  in  the  early 
1900's.  they  were  bent  on  draining  the 
Everglades  to  make  this  land  suitable  for 
farming,  and  constructed  a  series  of 
canals  for  this  purpose.  With  this  con- 
struction came  what  is  known  as  salt- 
water intrusion,  and  as  the  freshwater 
level  was  lowered,  so  was  the  freshwater 
pressure  pushing  against  the  sea.  In  the 
1950's,  permanent  salinity  dams  on  all 
major  canals  were  built,  and  now  the 
saltwater  front  remains  relatively  sta- 
tionary. 

But  saltwater  intrusion  Is  still  a  major 
threat  During  periods  of  drought  and/or 
high  demand  for  water,  the  aquifer  is 
lowered,  which  lowers  the  freshwater 
pressure  against  the  sea  and  thus  in- 
creases the  danger  of  intrusion  of  saJt- 
water. 

The  canals  are  also  the  cause  of  a 
second  problem.  In  addition  to  being 
used  for  the  discharge  of  excess  rainfall 
to  the  ocean  during  wet  periods  of  the 
year,  the  canals  are  also  used  to  recharge 
our  freshwater  well  fields.  Because  of 
the  canal  system,  the  rainwater  is  un- 
able to  percolate  through  the  ground  for 
aquifer  recharge,  and  consequently  all 
kinds  of  contaminants  remain  in  the 
canal  water  which  then  goes  to  om*  fresh- 
water well  fields. 

Such  contaminants  which  seep  into 
our  freshwater  supply  are  pesticides  and 
fertilizer  rimofifs.  raw  sewage  discharge 
from  boats,  and  street  and  water  runoffs 
which  include  such  substances  as  oil, 
zinc,  asbestos  from  brake  linings,  rubber 
from  tires,  and  lead  from  gasoline. 

Contaminants  also  enter  our  water 
supply  from  dumpsites  in  Dade  County 
through  what  is  known  as  a  leaching 
process. 

Currently,  the  most  serious  water 
problem  is  occurring  in  North  Dade. 
Residents  in  the  area  turn  on  their  fau- 
cets and  get  a  foaming,  ill-smellmg,  dis- 
colored liquid  that  the  authorities  claim 
is  water.  Explanations  abound,  but  It 
seems  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  too 
much  and  too  rapid  development  in  the 
area. 

I  have  spoken  with  Mayor  Jay  Rear- 
don  of  North  Miami  Beach,  and  have 
been  in  contact  with  members  of  the  city 
council  and  other  concerned  citizens  in 
an  effort  to  find  Federal  funds  some- 
where to  help  the  city  of  North  Miami 
Beach  with  its  severe  water  problems. 
So  far.  my  search  has  been  unsuccessful. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  49  suits  have 
been  filed  against  the  city,  and  the  Nortli 
Miami  Beach  Water  Department  is  faced 
with  a  moratorium  on  new  water  hook- 
ups. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  city  needs  $4 
million  to  clean  up  its  water  system — a 
system  that  serves  two-thirds  of  north 
Dade.  This  bill  will  not  help  the  city  of 
North  Miami  Beach  particularly,  but  I 
am  supporting  the  bill  because  I  believe 
it  is  a  start  m  the  right  direction.  The 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  will  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  set  stand&ids  for  maxi- 
mum contaminant  levels  for  substances 
uhich  may  cause  harmful  health  effects, 


or  if  such  monitoring  is  not  feasible,  to 
require  certain  kinds  of  treatment  for 
the  contaminant  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  providing  maximum  fea- 
sible protection  of  the  public  health.  If 
the  Federal  Government  finds  that  the 
States  are  not  complying  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  standards,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  step  in  and  enforce  those 
standards. 

The  problem  in  North  Miami  Beach  Is 
the  subject  of  secondary  drinking  water 
regulations  under  this  bill,  and  therefore 
not  federally  enforceable.  The  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area  is  to  set 
standards  for  secondary  drinking  water 
regulations,  which  are  to  be  used  as 
guidelines  by  the  States.  However,  if  it  is 
found  that  the  particles  which  are  caus- 
ing the  unsightly  and  ill-smelling  water 
are  also  carriers  of  adverse  health  ef- 
fects, then  this  type  of  water  problem 
would  be  covered  by  the  primary  stand- 
ards and  would,  therefore,  be  federally 
enforceable. 

South  Florida  not  only  needs  safe  wa- 
ter for  drinking,  but  it  needs  more  of  it. 
While  this  bill  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, I  believe  that  Federal  assistance 
must  be  given  to  communities  such  as 
North  Miami  Beach  which  are  facing 
grave  problems  in  the  adequacy  of  fresh 
water  supplies. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
my     colleague     from     Michigan     (Mr. 

RtTPPE). 

The  purpose  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  insuring  the  safety  of  the  water  we 
drink.  Through  national  standards.  Im- 
plemented under  State  programs,  with 
backup  Federal  enforcement  procedures, 
we  would  be  able  to  realize  this  major 
public  health  objective. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  make 
clear  that  securing  the  public  health  is 
the  primary  goal  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  The  amendment  would  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  to  polluters.  Indi- 
\iduals  or  firms  using  drinking  water 
supplies  as  the  repository  for  wastes 
would  have  to  show  that  those  wastes  do 
not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  public 
health. 

Two  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment brought  suit  against  the  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  of  Silver  Bay,  Minn.,  for  vio- 
lations of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  and  the 
1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Re- 
serve Mining,  which  processes  low-grade 
iron  ore.  called  taconite.  dumps  67.000 
tons  of  waste  sand  and  gi-avel  dally  Into 
Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  source  of  di-ink- 
Ing  water  for  communities  along  Its 
?hores.  Recently,  asbestos-like  fibers  were 
discovered  In  the  taconite  tailings — fibers 
similar  to  those  which  have  caused  can- 
cer in  asbestos  workers. 

In  April,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Miles  Lord  ordered  the  plant  shut  down 
until  the  company  had  worked  out  a 
system  of  on-land  disposal.  Judge  Lord 
ruled  that  the  risk  of  people  getting  can- 
cer was  too  great  to  accept. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Comt  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  order  on  the  grounds  that 
Judge  Lord,  by  resolving  all  doubts  in 
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favor  of  public  health,  had  exercised  "a 
legislative  policy  judgment,  not  a  Judicial 
one." 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
appeals  couit  ruling,  I  urge  Members  to 
approve  the  amendment  before  us  and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  If  Judge  Lord, 
in  giving  precedence  to  public  health 
considerations,  did  in  fact  make  a  legis- 
lative  policy  judgment  and  not  a  Judicial 
one,  let  us  clarify  that  legislative  pohcy 
and  make  certain  that  public  health  ob- 
jectives are  paramount  in  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  Justice  Douglas'  dissent  to 
the  refusal  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
procedural  grounds,  to  modify  the  ap- 
apeals  court's  stay  order: 

1  Supreme  Court  of   tlie   United   States, 

October  11,  1974) 

lApplications  to  Vacate  Stay — ^Nos.  A-2J2 

aud  A-262) 

Dissent 

State  of  Minnesota  et  al..   (A-232)  

V.  Reserve  Kilning  Company  et  al. 

United  Stales    (A-262)    —  v.  Reserve 

Illnlng  Company  et  al. 

The  respective  applications  for  an  order 
vacating  or  modifying  the  stay  order  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  presented  to  Mr.  Jdbtice  Blackmun 
and  by  him  referred  to  the  Court,  are  each 
denied.  Pour  Justices,  however,  state  ex- 
plicitly that  these  denials  are  without  prej- 
udice to  the  applicants'  renewal  of  their  ap- 
plications to  vacate  U  the  litigation  has  not 
been  filially  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
by  January  31.  1975. 
Mr.  JusncB  Doucias,  dissenting. 
I  would  vacate  the  stay  Issued  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Judge  Lord  made  detailed  fludlngs  as  to 
the  health  hazard  of  the  respondent's  dis- 
charges into  the  air  and  into  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,'  findings  which  I  attach  as 
an  Appendix  to  this  opinion.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  disagreed  with  Judge  Xord's  con- 
clusion but  it  stopped  short  of  holding  that 
his  findings  were  "clearly  erroneous"  witliiu 
the  meaning  of  Rule  52(a)  of  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  Even  in  Its  view,  the  issue, 
however,  was  close  or  rather  neatly  bal- 
anced.' It  therefore  decided  *hat  being  "a 
coiu-t  of  law"  it  was  "governed  by  rules  of 
proof"  and  that  "unknowns  may  not  be  sub- 


' P.  Supp. . 

»The  Solicitor  General  In  his  brief  filed 
with  us  states: 

"In  all  of  this  the  court  of  appeals  has 
proceeded  on  an  admittedly  preliminary 
assessment,  based  on  limited  exposxu-e  to  the 
voluminous  record,  of  the  question  whether 
the  continued  daily  discharge  of  some 
87,000  tons  of  suspended  solid  waste  Into  Lake 
Superior  and  some  100  tons  of  particulate 
matter  into  the  air  constitutes  a  significant 
threat  to  public  health.  While  we  believe 
that  the  court  of  appeals'  conclusion  In  this 
regard  rests  upon  crucial  assumptions  that 
are  refuted  by  the  substantial  evidence  of 
record  here,  we  do  not  think  It  appropriate 
to  attempt  to  argue  such  evidentiary  Issues 
to  this  Cotirt  on  an  even  more  limited  record^ 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  there  Is  no  serious 
dispute  that  the  amphlbol©  discharges  In 
question  are  widely  believed  to  entail  a  risk 
of  asbestosls,  cancer,  and  other  adverse 
health  con-sequences,  and  the  only  real  dis- 
pute concerns  the  quantitative  assessment  of 
the  likelihood  of  such  consequences — an 
assessment  that  is  particularly  dlfflciilt  here 
because  of  the  apparently  long-term  and 
cumulative  results  of  exposure  to  such  mate- 
ria's." 
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stltuted  for  proof  of  a  demonstrable  hazard 
to  the  public  health."  - 

That  position,  however,  with  all  respect 
innkes  "maximizing  profits"  the  measure  of 
the  public  good,  not  health  of  human  beings 
or  life  Itself.  Property  Is,  of  course,  protected 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  against  federal  intrusion.  But 
so  Is  life  and  liberty.  Where  the  scales  are 
.so  evenly  divided,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
findings  on  health  were  "clearly  erroneous" 
nor  am  I  able  to  discover  how  "maximizing 
profits"  becomes  a  governing  principle  over- 
riding the  health  hazards.  If  equal  Justice  Is 
the  federal  standard,  we  should  be  as  alert 
to  protect  people  and  their  rights  as  the 
Court  of  Appeals  wa.s  to  protect  "maximiz- 
ing profits."  If,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  In- 
dicates, there  is  doubt,  it  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  humanity,  lest  In  the  end  our 
Judicial  system  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  re- 
gime that  makes  people,  the  sovereign  power 
In  this  Nation,  the  victims  of  the  great  God 
Progress  which  Is  behind  the  stay  permitting 
this  vast  pollution  of  Lake  Superior  and  Its 
environs.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  constitutional 
principle  that  allows  either  private  or  public 
enterprises  to  despoil  any  part  of  the  domain 
that  belongs  to  all  of  the  people.  Our  guiding 
principle  should  be  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  dic- 
tum that  our  waterways,  great  and  small, 
are  treasures,'  not  garbage  dumps  or  cess- 
pools. 

APPENDIX     TO     MR.     JUSTICE     DOUGLAS"     DISSENT 

(3)  The  particles  when  deposited  into  the 
water  are  dispersed  throughout  Lake  Superior 
and  into  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

(4)  The  cuirents  In  the  lake,  which  are 
largely  Influenced  by  the  discharge,  carry 
many  of  the  fibers  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion toward  Duluth  and  are  found  In  sub- 
stantial quantities  in  the  Duliuh  drinking 
water. 

(5)  Many  of  these  fibers  are  morphologi- 
cally and  chemically  identical  to  amosite  and 
an  even  larger  number  are  similar  to  amosite 
asbestos. 

(6)  Exposure  to  these  fibres  can  produce 
asbestosls,  mesothelioma,  and  cancer  of  the 
lung,  gastrointestinal  tract  and  larynx. 

(7)  Most  oi  the  studies  dealing  with  this 
problem  are  concerned  with  the  Inhalation 
of  fibers:  however,  the  available  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  fibers  pose  a  risk  when  in- 
gested as  well  as  when  inhaled. 

(8)  The  fibers  emitted  by  the  defendant 
Into  Lake  Superior  have  the  potential  for 
causing  great  harm  to  the  health  of  those 
exposed  to  them. 

(9)  The  discharge  Into  the  .Tir  substantially 
endangers  the  health  of  the  people  of  Silver 
Bay  and  surrounding  communities  as  far 
away  as  the  eastern  shore  In  Wisconsin. 

(10)  The  discharge  into  the  water  sub- 
stantially endangers  the  health  of  the  people 
who  procure  their  drinking  water  from  the 
western  aim  of  Lake  Superior  including  the 
communities  of  Beaver  Bay,  Two  Harbors, 
Cloquet,  Duluth,  and  Sujjerlor,  Wisconsin. 

(11)  The  present  and  future  industrial 
standard  for  a  safe  level  of  asbestos  fibers 
In  the  air  is  based  on  the  experience  related 
to  asbestosls  and  not  to  cancer.  In  addition 
its  formulation  was  influenced  more  by  tech- 
nological limitations  than  health  considera- 
tions. 

(12)  Tlie  exposure  of  a  non-worker  popu- 
lace cannot  be  equated  with  Industrial  ex- 
posure If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  en- 
vironmental exposure,  as  contrasted  to  a 
w  orking  exposure.  Is  for  every  hour  of  every 
day. 

(13)  Willie  there  is  a  dose-response  rela- 
tionship associated  with  the  adverse  effects 
of  Asbestos  exposure  and  may  be  therefore  a 
threshold  exposure  value  below  which  no  in- 
crease In  cancer  would  be  found,  this  expo- 
sure threshold  Ls  not  now  known. 


498   P.    2d    1073,    1084. 
'  Nvu:  Jerseji  v.  New   York,  283   U.S.   336, 
342. 


Ml'.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  before  us.  and  I 
think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  as 
to  the  need  for  more  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  we  drink  and  to  the 
protection  of  people  who,  for  the  most 
part,  have  little  control  over  the  safety  or 
source  of  theii'  water  supply. 

Two  recent  studies  have  been  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  pointing  up  the 
severity  of  the  problem — one  done  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  in  1973  and 
one  by  HEW  in  1970.  Both  found  serious 
deficiencies  in  our  efforts  to  set  and 
maintain  standards  insuring  safe  w-ater 
supplies  thi-oughout  the  country. 

The  HEW  study  showed  that  more 
than  5  percent  of  our  national  population 
were  receiving  public  water  not  meeting 
the  primary  Federal  health  standards. 
It  found  that  41  percent  of  all  public 
systems  failed  to  meet  some  constituent 
level  requirement;  that  56  percent  had 
major  facility  deficiencies ;  but  that  a  full 
90  percent  did  not  even  collect  sufBcient 
bacteriological  information  to  Judge  the 
safety  of  the  water  supply.  The  GAO 
study  found  that  60  percent  of  the  small 
systems  failed  to  meet  Federal  standards, 
and  that  an  additional  20  million  pei-sons 
rely  on  inferior  self -supplied  water. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  contami- 
nated water  has  been  responsible  for 
some  130  outbreaks  of  disease  from  1961 
to  1970,  resulting  in  more  than  46.000 
illnesses  and  20  deaths.  Recent  reports 
linking  contaminated  water  supplies  with 
cancer  have  alarmed  many  of  us,  and 
underscore  the  need  to  mo\'e  decisively 
to  provide  adequate  water  quality  pro- 
tection. 

I  believe  the  provisions  in  this  bill  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  these  very 
evident  needs,  but  in  stating  this  I  must 
also  say  that  I  have  some  real  reserva- 
tions about  this  legislation. 

I  am  concerned  about  preemption  of 
State  enforcement  authority,  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  that  may  prove 
costly  and  time  consuming.  I  have  ques- 
tions about  Federal  standards  for  water 
treatment  plant  siting  and  intake  water 
quality.  I  doubt  that  the  Federal  assist- 
ance progi'ams  in  the  bill  have  been  ade- 
quately considered  in  the  context  of  our 
Federal  fiscal  situation. 

I  hope  some  of  these  provisions  can  be 
looked  at  again  before  we  finalize  this 
bill,  but  in  any  event  we  need  to  move 
expeditiously  on  this  legislation.  This 
is  a  problem  that  will  not  wait,  involving 
the  basic  health  of  millions  of  Americans, 
and  we  ought  to  be  approaching  it  with 
some  sense  of  urgency. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13002,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  I  do  so  with  a  sense  of  urgen- 
cy that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  embrace 
as  well.  We  are  accustomed  in  this  coun- 
try to  note  the  differences  in  the  taste 
of  public  drinking  water  from  various 
areas.  No  one,  however,  thinks  to  ques- 
tion the  safeness  of  drinking  water.  That, 
we  confidently  assume,  is  something  a 
traveler  may  question  in  other  countries, 
but  American  water  is  scientifically 
treated  and  conducted  to  every  tap  in 
the  most  sanitary  fashion.  After  all,  is 
not  all  water  chlorinated? 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  fellow 


Members  tliat  even  chlorination  is  now 
being  challenged  as  a  cure-all  for  water 
sanitation.  Some  scientific  studies  re- 
cently released  suggest  a  connection  be- 
tween chlorme  in  drinking  water  and  our 
Nation's  No.  2  killer,  cancer. 

Beyond  the  possibility  of  the  car- 
cenogenic  properties  in  chlorine,  how- 
ever, lies  otlitr  more  chilling  evidence 
that  denies  equivocation.  Less  than  15 
percent  of  the  water  systems  tested  last 
year  by  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
for  bacteria  content  met  existing  Federal 
standards.  And  present  law  limits  the 
applicability  of  these  standards  to  water 
used  by  interstate  carriers,  while  en- 
forcement is  restricted  to  only  those  con- 
taminants that  are  capable  of  causing 
communicable  disease.  Yet  frequent  ill- 
ness and  some  deaths  can  be  attributed 
to  the  use  of  supposedly  safe  drinking 
water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  seeks  to  remedy  such  statistics. 
H.R.  13002  would  amend  the  Pubhc 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establisliment  of  minimum  national 
standards  for  all  harmful  contaminants 
in  drinking  water.  The  contaminant 
levels  that  will  be  established  must  pro- 
tect the  public  health  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

The  bill  would  specifically  provide  that 
whatever  treatment  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  achie\ing  the  standards  be 
generally  available.  The  costs  of  various 
alternatives  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  selecting  these  methods.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  mandated  by  economic  circum- 
stances and  good  sense. 

In  addition  to  minimum  contaminant 
levels,  H.R.  13002  would  also  establish 
regulations  to  control  imderground 
waste  injections  which  threaten  to  en- 
danger undergroimd  drinking  water 
sources.  Both  undergroimd  sources  reg- 
ulations and  minimum  contaminant  lev- 
els will  be  administered  by  the  States, 
but  the  EPA  may  step  in  to  compel  com- 
pliance if  a  State  fails  to  act  or  lapses 
in  its  enforcement  duties. 

Tlie  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  would 
also  provide  for  grants  to  States  which 
take  on  the  responsibiUty  of  enforcing 
Federal  water  standards  and  imder- 
ground water  som-ce  regulations.  The 
EPA  will  receive  additional  funds  with 
which  to  conduct  research  into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease resulting  from  contaminated  drink- 
ing water;  underground  water  sources; 
public  water  supervision;  and  drinking 
water  problemt  in  ruril  areas.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  total  Federal  commitment 
of  $156.5  million  over  the  next  3  years. 

These  are  the  things  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  achieve.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  public  attention  lias  been  dramat- 
ically focused  on  our  drinking  water  sup- 
ply by  fears  concerning  the  effects  of 
chlorine  in  this  water.  Tloat  is  an  im- 
portant area  of  inquiry,  one  into  which 
we  must  look,  but  it  should  not  make  us 
complacent  about  other  aspects  of  our 
drinking  water  supply  because  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  tliis  is  now  maintained 
at  far  below  acceptable  standards.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  act  immediately  to  meet 
both  problems.  Safe  drinking  water  is  a 
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goal  so  basic  and  essential  to  the  public 
health  that  it  should  be  accorded  the 
highest  priority.  We  ought  Indeed  to 
count  the  costs  thereof,  but  we  cannot 
deny  the  necessity  of  swift  action. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  of 
Maryland  a  statement  dated  November 
1974,  directly  commenting  on  H.R.  13002. 
It  Is  not  often  that  the  Governor  of 
Mai-yland,  because  of  his  view  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  role,  rejects  legislation 
of  this  nature. 

It  Is  not  often  that  I  find  miyself  in 
agieement  with  him.  but  here  is  what 
the  Governor  of  Marj'land  has  to  say 
about  this  bUl: 

We  support  strong  legislation  Insuring 
the  safety  of  our  drinking  water.  However, 
our  State  officials  see  H.R.  13002  as  not  only 
establishing  tough  national  standards,  but 
also  as  contaln.ng  massive  bureaucratic 
overkill.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  need 
another  complex  Federal-State  administra- 
tive tangle  like  the  one  that  has  developed 
In  the  water  pollution  area. 

Enclosed  are  three  reports  developed  by 
the  Departments  of  Health  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Natural  Resources  and  SUte  Plan- 
ning, which  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of 
H.R.  1300a  with  recommended  niodlflcatlons. 

I  might  add  that  there  are  a  number 
of  criticisms  included  in  this  analysis. 
I  continue  to  quote  the  statement: 

We  cannot  support  H.R.  13002  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  because  of  its  Impractical  require- 
ments and  strong  focus  on  federal  enforce- 
ment. If  HJl.  13002  can  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide tough  national  drinking  water  purity 
standards  and  adequate  federal  Intervention 
authority— but  without  creaUng  unneces- 
sary, costly  and  frustrating  administrative 
tangle,  it  will  have  our  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  subscribe  to  this 
analysis,  and  therefore  will  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  i-ule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  tlie  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entativ€9  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Safe  Drlnklug  Water  Act". 

PUBLIC    WATEB    SYSTEMS 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  ^tttt  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XIV— SAFETY  OP  PUBLIC  WATER 

SYSTEMS 

■"Part  A — Definitions  i 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sfc.  1401.  For  purposes  of  this  tlUe: 
"(1)    The   term   'primary  drinking   water 
reg\Uation'  means  a  regulation  which — 
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"(C)  specifies  for  each  such  contaminant 
either — 

"(1)  a  maximum  contaminant  level,  if, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  It  Is 
economically  and  technologically  feasible  to 
ascertain  the  level  of  such  contaminant  In 
water  In  public  water  systems,  or 

"(li)  if,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, It  is  not  economically  or  technolog- 
ically feasible  to  so  ascertain  the  level  of 
such  contaminant,  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412;  and 

"(D)  contains  criteria  and  procedures  to 
assure  a  supply  of  drinking  water  which 
dependably  complies  with  such  maximum 
contaminant  levels;  including  quality  con- 
trol and  testing  procedures  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  such  levels  and  to  Insure  proper 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system, 
and  requirements  as  to  (1)  the  minimum 
quality  of  water  which  msy  be  taken  into 
the  system  and  (11)  siting  for  new  facilities 
for  public  water  syutems. 

"(2)  The  term  'secondary  drinking  water 
reg\ilatlon'  means  a  regulation  which  ap- 
plies to  public  water  systems  and  which 
specifies  the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, are  requisite  to  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare. Such  regulations  may  apply  to  any  con- 
taminant in  drinking  water  (A)  which  may 
adversely  affect  the  odor  or  appearance  of 
such  water  and  consequently  may  cause  a 
substantial  number  of  the  persons  served  by 
the  public  water  system  providing  such  water 
to  discontinue  its  use.  or  (B)  which  may 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  public  welfare. 
Such  regulations  may  vary  according  to  geo- 
graphic and  other  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  term  'maximum  contaminant 
level'  means  the  maximum  permissible  level 
of  a  contaminant  in  water  which  Is  delivered 
to  any  user  of  a  public  water  system. 

"(4)  The  term  'public  water  system'  means 
a  sj-stem  for  the  provision  to  the  public  of 
piped  water  for  humtui  consumption,  If  such 
system  has  at  least  fifteen  service  connec- 
tions or  regularly  serves  at  least  twenty-five 
Individuals.  Such  term  Includes  (A)  any  col- 
lection, treatment,  storage,  and  distribution 
facilities  under  control  of  the  operator  of 
such  system  and  used  primarily  in  connec- 
tion with  such  system,  and  (B)  any  collec- 
tion or  pretreatment  storage  facilities  not 
under  such  control  which  are  used  primarily 
In  connection  with  such  system. 

"(6)  The  term  'supplier  of  water'  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  operates  a  public 
water  system. 

"(6)  The  term  'contaminant'  means  any 
physical,  chemical,  biological  or  radiological 
substance  c  ■  matter  In  water. 

"(7)  The  term  'Administrator*  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvU-onmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"(8)  The  term  'Agency'  means  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

"(9)  The  term  'CouncU'  means  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
established  under  section  1446. 

"(10)  The  term  'mxmiclpality'  means  a 
city,  town,  or  other  public  body  created  by 
or  ptirsuant  to  State  law,  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  authorized  by  law. 

"(11)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States. 

"(12)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
partnership.  State,  or  municipality. 

"Pabt  B— Public  Water  Systems 


"(A)  applies  to  public  water  systems; 

"(B)  specifies  contaminants  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  may  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons; 


"COVEK.\CB 

"Sbc.  1411.  Subject  to  sections  1415  and 
1416.  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations under  this  part  shall  apply  to  each 
public  water  sj-stem  In  each  State;   e::cept 


that  such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  a 
public  water  system — 

"(1)  which  consists  only  of  distribution 
and  storage  faculties  (and  does  not  have  any 
collection  and  treatment  facilities); 

"(2)  which  obtains  all  of  its  water  from, 
but  is  not  owned  or  operated  by.  a  public 
water  system  to  which  such  regulations  ap- 
ply; and 

"(3)  which  does  not  sell  water  to  any 
person. 

"NATIONAL    DBINKINO    WATER    REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  national  Interim  prlmarj- 
drinking  water  regulations  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
Within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, he  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Regulations  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  National  Interim  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  protect  health  to  the  extent 
feasible,  using  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means,  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  generally  avaUable 
(taking  costs  into  consideration)  on  the  data 
of  enactment  of  tliis  title. 

"(3)  The  Interim  primary  regulations  first 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  promulgation. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Within  10  days  of  the  date  the 
report  on  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  is  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  In  '.he  Peder-i 
Register,  and  provide  opportunity  for  com- 
ment on,  the — 

"(1)  proposals  in  the  report  for  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  for 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations 
and 

"(11)  list  In  the  report  of  contaminants  the 
levels  of  which  in  drinking  water  cannot  be 
determined  but  which  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(B)    Within  90  days  after  the  date  the 
AdnUnlstrator    makes    the    publication    re- 
quired by  sujparagraph  (A),  he  shall  by  rule 
establish      recommended      maximum      con- 
tomln.'nt  levels  for  each  contaminant  which 
In  his  Judgment  based  on  the  report  on  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
may  have  any  adverse  effjct  on  the  health 
of  persons.  Each  such  recommended  mtxi- 
mi'-n  contaminant  level  shall   be  set     t  a 
level     at     which,     in     the     Administrators 
Judgment  based  on  such  report,  no  known 
or  anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the  healih 
of    persons    occur    and    which     allows    an 
adequate    margin    of    safety.    In    addition, 
he  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  on  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 
list   in    the   rules   under   this  subparagraph 
any  contaminant  the  level  of  which  cannot 
be  accurately  enough  measured  In  drinking 
water  to  establish  a  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  level  and  which  may  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  Based 
on  Information  avaUablc  to  him,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  by  rule  change  recommended 
levels  established  under  this  .subparagraph 
or  change  such  list. 

"(2)  On  the  date  the  Administrator  estab 
llshes  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (3)  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  he 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  (meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3) ).  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  revised  drinking  water 
regulations  with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  Revlised  national  primary  diinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsecUon  shaU  be  prhnary 
djlnklng  water  regulations  which  specify  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  or  require  the 
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use  of  treatment  techniques  for  each  con- 
taminant for  which  a  recommended  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  is  established  or 
which  Is  listed  In  a  rule  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
<B).  The  maximum  contaminant  level  speci- 
fied in  a  revised  national  primary  drlnklug 
water  regulation  for  a  contaminant  shall  be 
as  close  to  the  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant level  established  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  such  contaminant  as  Is  feasible.  A  re- 
quired treatment  technique  for  a  contami- 
nant for  which  a  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  level  has  been  established  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  shall  reduce  such  con- 
taminant to  a  level  which  Is  as  close  to  the 
recommended  maximum  contaminant  level 
for  such  contaminant  as  is  feasible.  A  re- 
quired treatment  technique  for  a  contami- 
nant which  Is  listed  under  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
shall  require  treatment  necessary  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator's Judgment  to  prevent  known  cyr 
anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  to  the  extent  feasible  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'feasible'  means 
feasible  with  the  use  of  technology,  treat- 
ment techniques,  and  other  means,  which 
the  Administrator  finds  are  generally  avail- 
able (taking  cost  Into  consideration). 

"(4)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  shall  be  amended  whenever 
changes  in  technology,  treatment  techniques, 
and  other  means  permit  greater  protection  of 
the  health  of  persons,  but  In  any  event  such 
regulations  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
every  6  years. 

"(5)  Revised  national  primary  diiuking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (and  amendments  thereto)  shall 
take  effect  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  their  promulgation.  Regulations  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  superseded  by 
regulations  under  this  subsection  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  regulations  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  pro- 
posed national  secondary  drinking  water 
regulations  within  270  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Within  90  days 
after  publication  of  any  such  regulation,  he 
shall  promulgate  such  regulation  with  such 
modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Reg- 
ulations under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  prescribed  In  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
rulemaking) .  In  proposing  and  promulgating 
regulations  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

"(eXl)  The  Administrator  shall  either 
enter  Into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (or  with 
another  Independent  scientific  organization 
if  appropriate  arrangements  cannot  be  made 
with  such  Academy)  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  (A)  the  maximum  contaminant 
levels  which  should  be  recommended  under 
subsection  (b)  (2)  In  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  persons  from  any  known  or  antici- 
pated adverse  effects,  and  (B)  the  existence 
of  any  contaminants  the  levels  of  which  in 
drinking  water  cannot  be  determined  but 
which  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons. 

"(2)  The  result  of  the  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  no  later  than  2  years 
nfter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The 
report  shall  contain  (A)  a  summary  and 
evaluation  of  relevant  publications  and  un- 
published studies;  (B)  a  statement  of  meth- 
odologies and  assumptions  for  estimating  the 
levels  at  which  adverse  health  effects  may 
occur;  (C)  a  statement  of  methodologies  and 
assumptions  for  estimating  the  margin  of 
safety  which  should  be  Incorporated  In  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations: 
(D)  proposals  for  recommended  maximum 
contaminant    levels    for    national    primary 


drinking  water  regulations,  based  on  the 
methodologies,  assumptions,  and  studies  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  In 
paragraph  (4);  (E)  a  list  of  contaminants 
the  level  of  which  in  drinking  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons;  and 
(F)  recommended  studies  and  test  protocols 
for  future  research  on  the  health  effects  of 
drinking  water  contaminants,  Including  a 
list  of  the  major  research  priorities  and  esti- 
mated costs  necessary  to  conduct  such  pri- 
ority research. 

"(3)  In  developing  its  proposals  for  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  un- 
der paragraph  (2)(D)  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (or  other  organization  prepar- 
ing the  report)  shall  evaluate  and  explain 
(separately  and  in  composite)  the  impact 
of  the  following  considerations: 

"(A)  The  existence  of  groups  or  individ- 
uals In  the  population  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  adverse  effects  than  the  normal 
he. .1  thy  adult. 

"(B)  The  exposure  to  contaminants  In 
other  media  than  drinking  water  (including 
exposures  in  food,  in  the  ambient  air,  and 
in  occupational  settings)  and  the  restUting 
bcrdy  burden  of  contaminants. 

"(C)  Synergistic  effects  resulting  from 
exposure  to  or  interaction  by  two  or  more 
contaminants. 

"(D)  The  contaminant  exp'sure  and  body 
burden  levels  which  alter  pi  yslological  func- 
tion or  structure  In  a  ma:iner  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  increasing  the  risk  of  Illness. 

"(4)  In  making  the  study  under  this  sub- 
section, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(or  otlier  organization)  shall  collect  and  cor- 
relate (A)  morbidity  and  mortality  data  and 
<B)  monitored  data  on  the  quality  of  drink- 
ing water.  Any  conclusions  based  on  such 
correlation  shall  be  included  in  the  report 
of  the  study. 

"(5)  Neither  the  report  of  the  study  under 
this  subsection  nor  any  draft  of  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Mauage- 
inent  and  Budget  or  to  any  other  Federal 
agjncy  (other  than  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency)  prior  to  Its  submission  to 
Congress. 

"(6)  or  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  by  this  title, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  study  and  to  make 
the  report  directed  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"STATE    PRIMARY    ENFORCEMENT   RESPONSIBILmr 

"Sec.  1413.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  State  has  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity for  public  water  systems  during  any 
period  for  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
unde-  subsection   (b))    that  suchc  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  drinking  water  regula- 
tions which  (A)  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  national  interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  are  promulgated 
under  section  1412  and  ending  on  the  date 
such  regulations  take  effect  are  no  less 
stringent  than  such  regulations,  and  (B) 
after  such  effective  date  are  no  less  stringent 
than  the  interim  and  revised  national  prl- 
mar.-  drinking  water  regulations  in  effect  un- 
der such  section; 

"(2)  has  adopted  and  is  implementing  ade- 
quate procediu-es  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  State  regulations,  including  conducting 
such  monitoring  and  making  such  inspec- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  reqiure  by 
regulation: 

"(3)  will  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  with  respect  to  its  activities 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  by  regulation;  and 

"(4)  if  it  permits  variances  or  exemptions, 
or  both,  from  the  requirements  of  its  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph   (1),  permits  such 


variances  and  exemptions  under  conditions 
and  In  a  manner  which  is  not  less  stringent 
than  in  conditions  under,  and  the  manner  in 
which  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections   1415  and   1416. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regu- 
lation (proposed  within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title) ,  prescrit>e  the 
manner  in  which  a  State  may  apply  to  the 
Administrator  for  a  determination  that  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  are  satisfied  with  re- 
spect to  the  State,  the  manner  In  which  the 
determination  is  made,  the  period  for  which 
the  determination  will  be  effective,  and  the 
meoiner  in  which  the  Administrator  may  de- 
termine that  such  requirements  are  no  long- 
er met.  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
before  a  determination  of  the  Administrator 
that  such  requirements  are  no  longer  met 
with  respect  to  a  State  may  become  effective, 
the  Administrator  sbaU  notify  such  State  of 
the  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
and  shall  provide  an  opp»ortunity  for  public 
hearing  on  the  determination.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  (with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate) within  90  days  of  the  publication  of 
the  proposed  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
notify  In  writing  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  of  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions under  this  paragraph.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and 
shall  specify  a  State's  authority  under  this 
title  when  It  Is  determined  to  have  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  public  water 
systems. 

"(2)  When  an  application  Is  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  Administrator's  regula- 
tions under  paragraph  (1).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  within  90  days  of  the  date  on  which 
such  application  Is  submitted  (A)  make  the 
determination  applied  for,  or  (B)  determine 
that  he  is  unable  to  make  such  determina- 
tion and  notify  the  applicant  In  writing  of 
the  reasons  for  his  Inability  to  make  such 
determination. 

"rxULVtlE  BY  STATE  TO  ASSURE  ENFORCEMESiT  OF 
DRINKINC    WATER    EECULATTONS 

"Sec.  1414.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  during  a  period  during  which  a 
State  has  primary  enforcement  resjxsnsibil- 
Ity  for  public  water  systems  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1413(a) )  that  any  public 
water  system — 

"(A)  for  wlUch  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  Is 
not  In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  in 
effect  \inder  section  1412,  or 

"(B)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  is  in 
effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  schedule, 
control  measure,  or  other  requirement  im- 
posed pursuant  thereto, 

he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and  pro-4de  such 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  such  Stats 
and  public  water  system  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  bring  the  system  Into  compliance  with 
such  regulation  or  requirement  by  the  earli- 
est feasible  time.  If  the  Administrator  finds 
such  failure  to  comply  extends  beyond  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  such  notice,  he 
shall  give  public  notice  of  such  finding  and 
request  the  State  to  report  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  such  public  notice  as 
to  the  steps  being  taken  to  bring  the  system 
into  compliance  (Including  reasons  for  an- 
ticipated steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  sys- 
tem Into  compliance  and  for  any  failure  to 
take  steps  to  bring  the  system  into  compli- 
ance). If — 

"(A)  such  faUure  to  comply  extends  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  and 

"(B)(1)  the  State  faUs  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
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the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(11)  the  State  submits  sxich  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  »rter  con- 
sidering the  report,  determines  that  by  fall- 
ing to  Implement  by  such  sixtieth  day  ade- 
quate procedures  to  bring  the  system  Into 
compliance  by  the  earliest  feasible  time  the 
state  abused  Its  discretion  In  carrying  out 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems, 

tfie   Administrator   may   commence   a   civil 
action  under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  Information 
available  to  him,  the  Administrator  finds 
during  a  period  during  which  a  State  does 
not  have  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  public  water  systems  that  a  public  water 
system  In  such  State — 

"(A)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)  (2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  Is  not  In  effect,  does  not  comply  with 
any  national  primary  drinking  wat»  regula- 
tion In  effect  imder  section  1412,  or 

"(B)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)  (2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  Is  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any 
schedvile,  control  measure,  or  other  requlre- 
jnent  Imposed  pxu-suant  thereto, 

he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  require  compliance  with  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  or 
with  any  schedule,  control  measure,  or  other 
requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to  a  variance 
"r  exemption  granted  under  section  1415  or 
1416  If— 

"(1)  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (a),  or 

••(2)  if  requested  by  (A)  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  m  which  Is  located 
the  public  water  system  which  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  such  regulation  or  requirement. 
»)r  (B)  the  agency  of  such  State  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  compliance  by  public  water 
systems  In  the  State  with  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  or  State  drlni;- 
Ing  water  regulations. 

The  court  may  enter  such  Judgment  as  pro- 
tection of  public  health  may  require,  taking 
into  consideration  the  time  necessary  to 
comply  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
water  supplies. 

"(c)  Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  public 
water  system  shall  give  notice  to  the  per- 
sons served  by  It — 

"(1)  of  aiiy  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  water  system  t<^— 

"(A)  comply  with  an  applicable  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  of.  or  a  testing  procedure  pre- 
.scrlbed  by.  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation,  or 

"(B)  perform  monitoring  required  by  sec- 
tion 1445(a),  and 

"(2)  If  the  public  water  system  Is  subject 
to  a  variance  granted  under  section  1415(a) 
«1)(A)  or  1415  (a)(2)  for  an  InabUlty  to 
i.ieet  a  maxlmiun  contaminant  level  require- 
ment or  is  subject  to  an  exemption  granted 
under  section  1416,  of — 

"(A)  the  existence  of  such  variance  or  ex- 
emption, and 

••(B)  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
ouirements  of  any  schedule  or  control  meas- 
ure prescribed  pursuant  to  the  variance  or 
exemption. 

The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  for  giving  such 
I  otice.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less 
thun  once  every  3  months.  shaU  be  given  by 
l.iibllcatlon  m  a  newspaper  of  general  clrcu- 
1  ition  serving  the  area  served  by  each  such 
uater  system  (aa  determined  by  the  Admln- 
i-,trator) ,  and  shall  be  furnished  to  the  other 
<  ■>mmunlcatlons  media  serving  such  area.  If 
the  water  bills  of  a  public  water  system  are 
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Issued  more  often  than  once  every  3  months, 
stich  notice  shall  be  Included  in  at  least 
one  water  bill  of  the  system  every  3  months, 
and  if  a  public  water  system  Issues  Its  water 
bills  less  often  than  once  every  3  months, 
such  notice  shall  be  Included  in  each  of 
the  water  bills  Issued  by  the  system.  Any 
person  who  willfully  violates  this  subsection 
or  regulations  thereunder  shall  iBe  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

"(d)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  that  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
national  secondary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated,  one  or  more 
public  water  systems  In  a  State  do  not  com- 
ply with  such  secondary  regulations,  and 
that  such  noncompliance  appears  to  result 
from  a  failure  of  such  State  to  take  reason- 
able action  to  assvu-e  that  public  water  sys- 
tems throughout  such  State  meet  such  sec- 
ondary regulations,  he  shall  so  notify  the 
State. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  State  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regu- 
lation respecting  drinking  water  regulations 
or  public  water  systems  but  no  such  law  or 
regulation  shall  relieve  any  person  of  any 
requirement  otherwise  applicable  under  this 
title. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  finding 
of  noncompliance  (described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1)) 
with  respect  to  a  public  water  system  in  a 
State  which  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility, the  Administrator  may,  for  the 
ptirpase  of  assisting  that  State  in  carrying 
out  such  responsibility  and  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  stich  State  or  public  water  system  or 
persons  served  by  such  system,  hold,  after 
appropriate  notice,  public  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  from  tech- 
nical or  other  experts.  Federal,  State,  or 
other  public  officials,  representatives  of  such 
public  water  system,  persons  served  by  such 
system,  and  other  Interested  persons  on — 
"(1)  the  ways  in  which  such  system  can 
within  the  earliest  feasible  time  be  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  regulation  or  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  which  such  find- 
ing wa.s  made,  and 

"(2)  the  means  for  the  maximum  feasible 
protection  of  the  public  health  during  any 
period  In  which  such  system  is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  a  national  primary  drlnkln<» 
water  regulatou  or  requirement  applicable 
to  a  variance  or  exemption. 
On  the  basis  of  such  hearings  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Lssue  recommendations  which 
shall  be  sent  to  such  State  and  public  water 
system  and  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
public  and  commimlcatlons  media. 

"VARIANCES 

"Sec.  1415.  (a)  NotwlthstandUig  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  variances  from  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
may  be  granted  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  A  State  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems  may  grant  one  or  more  variances 
from  an  applicable  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation  to  one  or  more  public 
water  systems  within  its  Jurisdiction  which, 
becau.se  of  characteristics  of  the  raw  water 
resomces  which  are  reasonably  available  to 
the  systems,  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
respecting  the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
of  such  drinking  water  regiUatlon  despite 
application  of  the  technology,  treatment 
techniques,  or  other  means,  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  into  consideration).  A  variance 
granted  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
conditioned  on  each  system  to  which  It  ap- 
plies ImplementUig  such  control  measures 
as  the  State  finds  can  be  complied  with  dur- 
ing the  period  the  variance  Is  hi  effect. 
"(B)  A  State  which  has  primary  enforce- 


ment responsibility  for  public  water  systems 
may  grant  to  one  or  more  public  water  sys- 
tems within  Its  jurisdiction  one  or  more 
varUnces  from  any  provision  of  a  rational 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  which 
requires  the  use  of  a  specified  treatment 
technique  with  respect  to  a  contaminant 
If  the  public  water  system  applying  for 
the  variance  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  State  that  such  treatment  tech- 
nique Is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
of  persons  because  of  the  nature  of  the  raw 
water  source  of  such  system.  A  variance 
granted  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
conditioned  on  such  monitoring  and  other 
requh-ements  as  the  Administrator  mav 
prescribe. 

"(C)  Before  a  variance  proposed  to  be 
granted  by  a  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  may  take  effect,  such  State  shall  pro- 
vide notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  variance.  A  notice  given 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may 
cover  the  granting  of  more  than  one  vari- 
ance and  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  such 
notice  shall  Include  each  of  the  variances 
covered  by  the  notice.  The  State  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  of  all 
variances  granted  by  it.  Such  notification 
shall  contain  the  reason  for  the  variance 
and  documentation  of  the  need  for  the  vail- 
ance. 

"(D)(1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  ^ 
State  has.  In  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
stances, abused  its  discretion  in  grantlnji 
variances  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
or  that  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  the 
State  has  failed  to  Impose  reasonable  control 
measures  or  monitoring  or  other  require- 
ments during  the  period  the  variances  are 
in  effect,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
State  of  his  finding.  Such  notice  shall 

"(I)  Identify  each  public  water  system 
wUh  respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made, 

"(11)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  findinc 
and  ^ 

"(III)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  variances  or  propose  revised  con- 
trol measures  or  monitoring  or  other  require- 
ments for  specific  public  water  systems 
granted  variances,  or  laoth. 

"(11)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph.  After  a 
hearing  on  a  notice  pursuant  to  such  clause, 
the  Administrator  shall  (I)  rescind  the  find- 
ing for  which  the  notice  was  given  and 
promptly  notify  the  State  of  such  rescission, 
or  (II)  promulgate  (with  such  modifications 
as  he  deems  appropriate)  such  variance  rev- 
ocations and  revised  variance  control  meas- 
lures  or  other  requirements  proposed  in  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  a  notice  Is  given 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  complete  the  hearing 
on  the  notice  and  take  the  action  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(ill)  If  a  State  Is  notified  under  clauce 
(1)  of  this  subparagraph  of  a  finding  of  the 
Administrator  made  with  respect  to  a  var- 
iance granted  a  public  water  system  withhi 
that  State  or  to  a  control  measure  or  other 
requirement  for  a  variance  and  If  before  a 
revocation  of  such  variance  or  a  revision  of 
such  control  measure  or  other  requirement 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  takes  ef- 
fect, the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  variance  or  control  measure 
or  other  requirement  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  makes  his  finding  inapplic- 
able to  such  variance  or  control  measfire  or 
other  requirement,  the  Administrator  shall 
rescind  the  application  of  his  finding  to  that 
variance  or  control  measure  or  other  require- 
ment. No  variance  revocation  or  revised  con- 
trol measure  or  other  requirement  may  take 
effect  before  the  expiration  of  90  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  notice  in  which  the  rev- 
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ocatlon  or  revised  control  measure  or  other 
reqtilrement  was  proposed. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water  sys- 
tems, the  Administrator  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  grant  variances  In  such  State 
as  the  State  would  have  tmder  paragraph 
( 1 )  If  It  had  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility. 

"(3)  The  Admlntetrator  may  grant  a  var- 
l.ince  from  any  treatment  technique  require- 
ment of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  upon  a  showing  by  any  jjerson 
that  an  alternative  treatment  technique  not 
included  In  such  requirement  is  at  least  as 
efficient  In  lowering  the  level  of  the  contam- 
inant with  respect  to  which  such  require- 
ment was  prescribed.  A  variance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  use 
of  the  alternative  treatment  technique  which 
is  the  basts  of  the  variance. 

"(b)  Any  control  measure  or  other  require- 
ment on  which  a  variance  granted  under  this 
section  is  conditioned  may  be  enforced  under 
section  1414  as  if  such  control  measiire  was 
pan  of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  in  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
taminant (in  accordance  with  section  1401 
(1)  (C)  (11) )  each  treatment  technique  known 
to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requtrcmeuts  of  sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  A  State  which  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  may  exempt  any 
public  water  system  within  the  State's  juris- 
diction from  any  requirement  respecting  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  or  any  treat- 
ment technique  requirement,  or  from  both, 
of  an  appUcabie  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  upon  a  finding  that — 

"(1 )  due  to  compelling  factors  (which  may 
Include  economic  factors),  the  public  water 
system  Is  unable  to  comply  with  such  con- 
taminant level  or  treatment  technique  re- 
quirement, and 

"(2)  the  public  u-ater  system  was  in  op- 
eration on  the  effective  date  of  such  con- 
taminant level  or  treatment  technique  re- 
quirement. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  State  grants  a  public  water 
system  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a), 
It  shall  prescribe,  within  one  year  of  the 
date  the  exemption  is  granted,  a  schedule 
for — 

"(A)  compliance  (iucludlug  Increments  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  requirement  and 
treatment  technique  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  exemption  was  granted, 
and 

"(B)  implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the 
State  may  require  for  each  contaminant, 
subject  to  such  contaminant  level  require- 
ment or  treatment  technique  requirement, 
during  the  period  ending  on  the  date  com- 
pliance Witt  such  requirement  Is  required. 
Before  a  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  take  effect,  the 
State  shall  provide  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  schedule.  A 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  cover  the  prescribing  of  more 
than  one  such  schedule  and  a  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  such  notice  shall  Include  each 
of  jhe  schedules  covered  by  the  notice. 

"(2)  (A)  A  schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to 
tills  subsection  for  a  pubUc  water  svstem 
granted  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  compliance  by  the  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirement  with  respect  to  which  the 
exemption  was  granted  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable    <as   the  SUte  may  reasonably 


determine)  but  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph fB) )  — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
the  Interim  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  1412 
(a),  not  later  than  January  1.  1981;  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
revised  national  primary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulations, not  later  than  seven  years  after  the 
date  such  requirement  takes  effect. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  cUuaes  (i)  and  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  tbls  paragraph,  the 
final  date  for  compliance  prescribed  in  a 
schedule  prescrtt)ed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion for  an  exemption  granted  for  a  public 
water  system  which  (as  determined  by  the 
State  granting  the  exemption)  has  entered 
into  an  enforceable  agreement  to  become  a 
part  01  a  regional  public  water  system  shall — 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  January  1,  1933;  and 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  tre:\tment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  revised  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  nine  j-ears  after  stich  requirement 
takes  effect. 

"(3)  Each  public  water  system's  exemption 
granted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  public  water  system  with  the 
schedule  prescribed  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  requirements  of  each 
schedule  nrescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
State  under  Its  laws.  Any  requirement  of  a 
schedule  on  which  an  exemption  granted  un- 
der this  section  Is  conditioned  may  be  en- 
forced under  section  1414  as  if  such  require- 
ment was  part  of  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation.  ° 

"(4)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  sub<>ectlon  shall  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Administrator  unless  the 
exemption  lor  which  It  was  prescribed  is 
revoked  bv  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  (2)  or  the  schedule  Is  revised  by  the 
Administrator  under  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  State  which  grants  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  granting  of 
sucn  exemption.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  reasons  for  the  exemption  and  docu- 
ment the  need  for  the  exemption. 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  complete  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  exemptions  granted  (and 
schedules  prescribed  pursuant  thereto)  by 
the  States  during  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  such  effective  date.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  such  subsequent 
reviews  of  exemptions  and  schedules  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, abused  its  discretion  in  granting 
exemptions  under  subsection  (a)  or  failed  to 
prescribe  schedules  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  State  of  his  finding.  Such  notice  shall— 
"(i)  identify  each  exempt  public  water 
system  with  respect  to  which  the  finding 
«as  made, 

"(U)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 
and 

"(111)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  exemptions  or  propose  revised 
schedules  for  specific  exempt  public  water 
systems,  or  both. 


"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
reasonable  notice  and  publlc.-hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A).  After  a  hearing  on  a 
notice  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  (t)  rescind  the  finding 
for  which  the  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (lit 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate)  such  exemption  revoca- 
tions and  revised  schedules  proposed  In  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  a  notice  Is  given 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complate  the  hearing  on  the 
notice  and  take  the  action  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(C)  If  a  State  is  notified  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  a  finding  of  the  Administrator 
made  with  respect  to  an  exemption  granted 
a  public  water  system  within  that  State  or  to 
a  schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  such  an 
exemption  and  If  before  a  revocation  of  sucii 
exemption  or  a  revision  of  such  schedule 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  takes 
effect  the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  exemption  or  schedule  which 
the  Administrator  determines  makes  his 
finding  luappUable  to  such  exemption  or 
schedule,  the  Administrator  shall  rescind  the 
application  of  his  finding  to  that  exemption 
or  schedule.  No  exemption  revocation  or  re- 
vised schedule  may  take  effect  b-^^ore  the 
expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date  of 
the  notice  in  which  the  revocation  cr  revised 
schedtile  was  proposed. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'treatment  technique  requirement' 
means  a  requirement  in  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  which  specifies 
for  a  contaminant  (in  accordance  with 
section  1401(1)  (C)  (11))  each  treatment 
technique  known  to  the  Administrator 
which  leads  to  a  reduction  In  the  level  of 
such  contamhiant  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  section  1412(b)(3). 

"(f)  If  a  State  does  not  have  priman-  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  exempt  public  water  sys- 
tems In  such  State  from  maximum  con- 
taminant level  requirements  and  treatment 
technique  requirements  under  the  same 
conditions  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
State  would  be  authorized  to  grant  exemp- 
tions under  this  section  If  it  had  primary 
enforcement  responsibility. 

"PABT  C F*ROTECTION  OF  nNOEaCBOt;N0 

SotmcES  OF  D&iNKiNC  Water 

"REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"SEC.  1421.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator 
shall  pubhsh  proposed  regulations  for  State 
underground  injection  control  programs 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  tiUe.  Within  180  days  after  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  with  such  mod- 
ifications as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any 
regulation  under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  under  this  section 
shall  be  proposed  and  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  653  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  rulemaking),  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
opportunity  for  public  bearing  prior  to 
promulgation  of  such  regulations.  In  pro- 
posing and  promulgating  regtilatlons  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary,  the  National  Drink- 
ing Water  Advisory  Council,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  entities  and  with  inter- 
ested State  entities. 

"(b)(1)  Regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
for  State  underground  injection  programs 
shall  contain  minimum  requirements  for 
effective  programs  to  prevent  underground 
Injection  which  endangers  drinking  water 
sources  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2(.  Such  regtilatlons  shall  require  that 
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a  State  program.  In  order  to  be  approved 
under  section  1422 — 

■■(A)  shall  prohibit,  effective  three  years 
after  the  date  ot  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
any  underground  injection  In  such  Stote 
which  is  not  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued 
by  the  State  (except  that  the  regulations 
may  permit  a  State  to  authorize  under- 
ground Injection  by  r\Ue) ; 

•'(B)  shall  require  (i)  in  the  case  of  a 
program  which  provides  for  authorization 
of  underground  Injection  by  permit,  that 
the  applicant  for  the  permit  to  inject  must 
satisfy  the  State  that  the  underground  in- 
jection will  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sources,  and  (ii)  In  the  case  of  a  program 
which  provides  for  such  an  authorization 
by  rule,  that  no  rule  may  be  promulgated 
which  authorizes  any  underground  injection 
which  endangers  underground  water 
sources; 

"(C)  shall  Include  inspection,  monitoring, 
recordlceeplng.  and  reporting  reqxiirements; 
and 

"(D)  shall  apply  (i)  as  prescriljed  by  sec- 
tion 1447(b),  to  underground  injections  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  (11)  to  underground 
Injections  by  any  other  person  whether  or 
not  occurring  on  property  owned  or  leased  by 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  Regulations  for  State  tuidergroiind 
bijection  control  programs  may  not  prescribe 
requirements  which  interfere  with  or  Im- 
pede— 

'•M)  the  underground  injection  of  brine 
or  /ther  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the 
sunace  in  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 

"(B)  any  underground  injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas. 

imless  such  requiremeiit.s  ai'e  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such  in- 
jection. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which 
authorizes  underground  injection  by  means 
of  permits  authorize  such  State  to  issue 
(Without  regaid  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (1) ) 
temporary  permits  for  undergroiuid  Injec- 
tion which  may  be  effective  until  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  if — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
State  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  unable  and 
could  not  reasonably  have  ijeen  able  to  proc- 
ess all  permit  applications  within  the  time 
available; 

"(B)  the  Administrator  determines  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment  of  such 
temporary  permits  is  not  unwarranted; 

"(C)  such  temporary  permits  will  be  is- 
.sued  only  with  respect  to  injection  wells  in 
operation  on  the  date  on  which  such  State  s 
permit  program  approved  under  this  part 
tlrst  talces  effect  and  for  which  there  was 
inadequate  time  to  proce.<i.s  its  permit  appli- 
cation; and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  determines  the 
temporary  permits  require  the  use  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  established  by  rules  adopted 
by  liim. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Governor  of  a  Stat*  which  au- 
thorizes underground  injection  by  means  of 
permits,  authorize  such  State  to  l.ssue  (with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (b)(1)  (B)(1)).  but 
alter  rea.sonabIe  notice  and  public  hearing, 
one  or  more  temporary  permits  each  of  which 
is  applicable  to  a  particular  Uijectlon  well 
and  to  the  underground  injection  of  a  par- 
ticular fluid  and  which  may  be  effective  un- 
til the  expiration  of  four  years  after  rhe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  if  the  State 
has  found,  on  the  record  of  such  hearing — 

"(A)  that  technology  (or  other  means)  to 
permit  safe  injection  of  the  fluid  in  accord- 
ance  with   the  applicable   undergixiund   In- 


jection control  program  Is  not  generally 
available  (taking  costs  Into  consideration): 

"(B)  that  injection  of  the  fluid  would  be 
less  harmful  to  health  than  the  use  of  other 
available  means  of  dlspoelng  of  waste  or  pro- 
ducing the  desired  product;  and 

"(C)  that  available  technology  or  other 
means  have  been  employed  (and  will  be  em- 
ployed) to  reduce  the  volume  and  toxicity 
of  the  fluid  and  to  minimize  the  potentially 
adverse  eflect  of  the  injection  on  the  public 
health. 

"(d)    For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  the  term  'underground  injection' 
means  the  subsurface  emplacement  of  fluids 
by  well  injection. 

"(2)  Underground  Injection  endangers 
drinking  water  sources  If  such  injection  may 
result  in  the  presence  In  tinderground  water 
which  supplies  or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  supply  any  public  water  system  of  any 
contaminant,  and  if  the  presence  of  such 
contaminant  may  result  in  such  system's  not 
complying  with  any  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regiUation  or  may  otherwl.se  ad- 
versely affect  the  health  of  persons. 

"STATE     PRIMARY     ENFORCEMENT 
RESPONSIBn-rTY 

"Sec.  14'22.  (a)  WithUi  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Admlnls- 
ti-ator  shall  list  In  the  Federal  Register  each 
State  for  which  in  his  Judgment  a  State  un- 
derground injection  control  program  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  undergrotmd  injec- 
tion Will  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sources.  Such  list  may  be  amended  from  time 
to  time. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Each  State  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  within  270  days  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  regulation  un- 
der section  1421  (or.  IX  later,  within  270  days 
after  such  State  U  first  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (a))  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  which  contains  a  showing  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Administrator  that  the 
State — 

"(i)  has  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  public  lioailng.s.  and  will  Implement,  an 
undergroiuid  Injection  control  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regula- 
tions in  effect  under  section  1421;   and 

•(li)  wUl  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  with  respect  to  Its  activities 
under  clause  (I)  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  by  regulation. 

"(B)  Within  270  days  of  any  amendment 
of  a  regulation  under  section  1421  revising  or 
adding  any  requirement  respecting  State  un- 
derground Injection  control  programs,  each 
State  listed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  sub- 
mit (In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require)  a  notice  to  the 
AdmlnLstrator  containing  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  him  that  the  State  underground 
Injection  control  program  needs  the  revised 
or  added  requirement. 

"(2)  Within  nUiety  days  after  the  State's 
application  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  no- 
tice under  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  after  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views,  the  Administrator  shall  by  rule  either 
approve,  disapprove,  or  approve  In  part  and 
disapprove  In  part,  the  States  underground 
injection  control  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
State's  program  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
State  sh.ill  have  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  underground  wat^r  sources 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, by  rxile.  that  such  State  no  longer 
me-ts  tlie  requirements  of  clause  (1)  or  (li) 
of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Be  lore  promulgating  any  rule  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub.section.  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  re.spectlng  such  rule. 

"(C(  If  the  Administrator  dlsapprove.s  a 
State's  program  (or  part  thereof)  under  sub- 
section (b)c2»    Jr  if  a  State  falls  to  stibmlt 


an  application  or  notice  before  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  period  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1),  the  Administrator  shall  by  regu- 
lation within  90  days  after  such  disapproval 
or  expiration  date  (as  the  case  may  be)  pre- 
scribe (and  may  from  time  to  time  by  regula- 
tion revise)  a  program  applicable  to  such 
State  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
1421(b).  Such  program  may  not  Include  re- 
quirements which  Interfere  with  or  Impede 

"(1 )  the  underground  injection  of  brine  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  surface 
in  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas  produc- 
tion, or 

"(2)  any  underground  injection  for  the 
.secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas, 

unless  such  requirements  are  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such  injec- 
tion. Such  program  shall  apply  in  such  State 
to  the  extent  that  a  program  adopted  by 
such  State  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines meets  such  requirements  Is  not  In  ef- 
fect. Before  promulgating  any  regulation 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shaU 
provide  opportunity  for  public  hearing  re- 
specting such  regulation. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program'  with  respect  to  a  State  means  the 
program  (or  most  recent  amendment  there- 
of) (1)  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State 
and  which  has  been  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  or  (2)  which  has  been  presecrlbed 
by  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (c). 

"FAILURE    OF   STATE    TO    ASSUME    ENFORCEMENC 
OF   PROC3AM 

"SEC.  1423.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  during  a  period  during  which  a 
State  has  primary  enforcment  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1422(b)  (3) )  that  any  per- 
son who  Is  subject  to  a  requirement  of  an 
applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program  in  such  State  Is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and 
the  person  violating  such  requirement.  If  the 
Administrator  finda  such  failure  to  comply 
extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the  State 
to  report  within  15  days  after  the  date  of 
such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps  being  taken 
to  bring  such  person  Into  compliance  with 
such  requirement  (including  reasons  for  an- 
ticipated steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  such 
person  into  compliance  with  such  require- 
ment and  for  any  falliu'e  to  take  steps  to 
bring  such  person  Into  complisuce  with  such 
requirement) .  If — 

"(A)  such  failure  to  comply  extends 
beyond  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  (1)  the  State  falls  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(11)  the  State  submits  such  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after 
ron.slderhig  the  report,  determines  that  by 
failing  to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
person  Into  compliance  by  such  sixtieth  day 
the  Btat«  abused  Its  discretion  in  carrying 
out  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
underground  water  sources. 

the  Administrator  may  commence  a  clvU 
action  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
during  which  a  State  does  not  have  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  underground 
water  sources  that  any  person  subject  to  any 
requirement  of  any  applicable  underground 
injection  control  pogram  in  such  State  Is 
violating  such  requirement,  he  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  under  subsection  (b)  (1). 

"ib)(l)  When  authorized  by  subsection 
(«»,    the    Administrator    niRy    bring    a   civil 
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action  under  this  paragraph  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  to  require 
compliance  with  any  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram. The  court  may  enter  such  judgment  as 
protection  of  public  health  may  require.  In- 
cluding, In  the  case  of  an  action  brought 
against  a  person  who  violates  an  applicable 
requirement  of  an  underground  injection 
control  program  and  who  is  located  In  a 
State  which  has  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  underground  water  sources,  the 
imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
(5,000  for  each  day  such  person  violates  such 
requirement  after  the  expiration  of  60  days 
after  receiving  notice  under  subsection 
(a)(1). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  require- 
ment of  an  applicable  underground  Injection 
control  program  to  which  he  is  subject  dtu-- 
Ing  any  period  for  which  the  State  does  not 
have  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
underground  water  sources,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
per  day.  In  addition,  If  such  violation  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  Is  willful,  such  person  .shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
per  day. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  thall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  Stale  or  political  sub- 
division to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regu- 
lation respecting  underground  Injection  but 
no  such  law  or  regulation  shall  relieve  any 
person  of  any  requirement  otherwise  ap- 
plicable under  this  title. 

"INTERIM     REGULATION     OF     UNDERGROUND 
INJECTIONS 

"Sec.  1424.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  may  petition 
the  Administrator  to  have  an  area  of  a  State 
(or  States)  designated  as  an  area  in  which 
no  new  undergrovnid  injection  well  may  be 
operated  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  the  applicable  underground 
injection  control  program  covering  such  area 
takes  effect  tuUess  a  permit  for  the  operation 
of  such  well  has  been  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  subsection  (b).  The  Adminis- 
trator may  so  designate  an  area  within  a 
State  If  he  finds  that  the  area  has  one  aqui- 
fer which  is  the  sole  or  principal  drinking 
water  source  for  the  area  and  which,  if  con- 
taminated, would  create  a  significant  hazard 
to  public  health. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  it  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
to  interested  persons  to  submit  WTltten 
data,  views,  or  arguments  thereon.  Not  later 
than  the  30th  day  following  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  a  petition  under  this  para- 
graph in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  either  make  the  designation 
for  which  the  petition  Is  submitted  or  deny 
the  petition. 

"(b)(1)  During  the  period  begiimlng  on 
the  date  an  area  is  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  ending  on  the  date  the  ap- 
plicable underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram covering  such  area  takes  effect,  no  new 
underground  injection  well  may  be  operated 
in  such  area  unless  the  Administrator  has 
Issued  a  permit  for  such  operation. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for  the 
operation  of  such  a  well  in  such  an  area.  A 
petition  submitted  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  submitted  In  such  manner  and  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require  by  regulation.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  petition,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish it  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  notice  of  any  proceeding 
on  a  petition  and  shall  provide  opportimlty 
for  agency  hearing.  The  Administrator  shall 
act  upon  such  petition  on  the  record  of  any 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence respecting  such  petition.  Within  120 
days    of    the    publication    in    the    Federal 


Register  of  a  petition  submitted  luider  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  either 
isstie  the  permit  for  which  the  petition  was 
submitted  or  shall  deny  Its  issuance. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  issue  a  permit 
for  the  operation  of  a  new  underground  In- 
jection well  in  an  area  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  if  he  finds  that  the  opera- 
tion of  such  well  will  not  cause  contamina- 
tion of  the  acquirer  oi  such  area  so  as  to 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health. 
The  Administrator  may  condition  the  issu- 
ance of  such  a  permit  tjpon  the  use  of  such 
control  measures  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  well,  for  which  the  permit 
is  to  be  Issued,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  operation  of  the  well  will  not 
contaminate  the  aquifer  of  the  designated 
area  in  which  the  well  Is  located  as  so  to 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health. 
"(c)  Any  person  who  operates  a  new  under- 
ground Injection  well  In  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  in 
v.hich  such  violation  occurs.  In  addition,  if 
such  violation  Is  willful,  such  person  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
for  each  day  in  which  such  violation  occurs. 
If  the  Administrator  '  as  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  violating  or  will  violate 
subsection  (b),  he  may  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  to  issue  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  injimctlon  (including  a 
mandatory  injunction)  to  enforce  such 
subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'new  underground  injection  well'  means  an 
underground  injection  well  whose  operation 
was  not  approved  by  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"Part  D — Emergenct  Powers 
"emergency  powers 
•Sec.  1431.  (a)  NotwlthstandUig  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Administrator, 
upon  receipt  of  information  that  a  con- 
taminant which  is  present  in  or  Is  likely 
to  enter  a  public  water  system  may  present 
an  imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  the  health  of  persons,  and  that  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  authorities  have  not  acted 
to  protect  the  health  of  such  persons,  may 
take  stich  actions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  such 
persons.  Such  action  may  include  (but  shall 
not  be  limited  to  (1)  Is-suing  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  users  of  such  sys- 
tem (including  travelers),  and  (2)  com- 
mencing a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  restraining  order  or  permanent 
or  temporary  Injunction. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  per  day  of  violation. 
"Part  E — General  Provisions 
"assurance  of  availabilitv  op  adequate  sup- 
plies   OF    CHEMICALS    NHCESSAHY    FOR    TREAT- 
MENT   OF    WATER 

"Sec  1441.  (a)  If  any  person  who  use 
chlorine,  activated  carbon,  lime,  ammonia, 
soda  ash,  potassium  permanganate,  caustic 
soda,  or  other  chemical  or  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  water  In  any  public 
water  system  or  In  any  public  treatment 
works  determines  that  the  amount  of  such 
chemcial  or  substance  necessary  to  effectively 
treat  such  water  Is  not  reasonably  available 
to  him  or  will  not  be  so  available  to  him 
when  required  for  the  effective  treatment  of 
such  water,  such  person  may  apply  to  the 
Administrator  for  a  certification  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  'certification 
of  need')  that  the  amount  of  such  chemical 
or  substance  which  such  person  requires 
to  effectively  treat  such  water  is  not  reason- 


ably available  to  him  or  will  not  be  so  avail- 
able when  required  for  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  such  water. 

"(b)(1)  An  application  for  a  certification 
of  need  shall  be  In  such  form  and  submitted 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  and  shall  (A)  specify  the  persons  the 
applicant  detennines  are  able  to  provide  the 
chemical  or  substance  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  is  submitted,  (B)  specify 
the  persons  from  whom  the  applicant  has 
sought  such  chemical  or  substance  and 
(C)  contain  such  other  Information  as  the 
Administrator  may  require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  (A) 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  and  a  brief 
summary  of  It,  (B)  notify  In  writing  each 
person  whom  the  President  or  his  delegate 
(aft»r  consultation  with  the  Admlnlstratcri 
determines  could  be  made  subject  to  an 
order  required  to  be  Issued  upon  the  Issuance 
of  the  certification  of  need  applied  for  in 
such  application,  and  (C)  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  submission  of  written  com- 
ments on  such  application.  The  requirements 
of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  when  the  Administrator  for 
good  cause  finds  (and  incorporates  the  find- 
ing with  a  brief  statement  of  reasons  there- 
for in  the  order  Issued)  that  waiver  of  such 
requirements  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  health. 

"(3)  Within  30  days  after — 

"(A)  the  date  a  notice  is  published  under 
paragraph  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register  uiih 
resjject  to  an  application  submitted  under 
this  section  for  the  issuance  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  need,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  application 
is  received  if  as  authorized  by  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  no  notice  is 
published  with  respect  to  such  application, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  action  either 
to  issue  or  deny  the  issuance  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  need. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  amount  of  a  chemical  or  substance  nec- 
essary for  an  applicant  under  an  applicatioii 
subnjitted  under  this  section  to  effectively 
treat  water  In  a  public  water  system  or  in 
a  public  treatment  works  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  the  applicant  or  will  not  be  so 
available  to  him  when  required  for  the  ef- 
fective treatment  of  such  water,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  Issue  a  certification  of  need. 
Not  later  than  seven  days  following  the  is- 
suance of  such  certification,  the  President  or 
his  delegate  shall  issue  and  order  requiring 
the  provision  to  such  person  of  such  amounts 
of  such  chemical  or  substance  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  in  the  certification 
of  need  issued  for  such  person.  Such  order 
shall  apply  to  such  manufacturers,  producers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  repackagers  of 
such  chemical  or  sub.stance  as  the  Presider.t 
or  his  delegate  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, except  that  such  order  may  not  apply 
to  any  manufacturer,  producer,  or  processor 
of  such  chemical  or  substance  who  manu- 
factures, produces,  or  processes  (as  the  ci»e 
may  be)  such  chemical  or  substance  solely 
for  its  own  use.  Persons  subject  to  an  order 
issued  tinder  this  section  shall  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
President  or  his  delegate  with  respect  ta 
the  implementation  ot  the  order. 

"(2)  Orders  which  are  to  be  issued  luider 
paragraph  (1)  to  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  processors  of  a  chemical  or  substance 
shall  be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, among  all  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  processors  of  such  chemical  or  sub- 
stance: and  orders  which  are  to  be  Issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  distributors  and  re- 
packagers  of  a  chemical  or  substance  shall 
be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, among  all  distributors  and  repackagers 
of  £iich  chemical  or  substance.  In  apportion- 
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lug  orders  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
manufacturers,  producers,  processors,  dis- 
tributors and  repackagers  ol  chlorine,  the 
President  or  bis  delegate  shall,  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  preceedlng  sen- 
tence, consider — 

"(A)  the  geographical  relatioashlps  and 
eatabllshed  commercial  relationships  between 
such  manufacturers,  producers,  processors, 
distributors,  and  repackagers  and  tlie  per- 
sons for  whom  the  orders  are  Issued; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  orders  to  be  issued  to 
producers  of  chlorine,  ttie  (1)  amount  ol 
chlorine  historically  supplied  by  each  such 
producers  to  treat  water  in  public  water 
systems  and  public  treatment  works,  and 
( II )  share  of  each  such  producer  of  the  total 
annual  production  of  chlorine  iu  the  United 
States;  and 

"(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
or  his  delegate  may  determine  are  relevant 
to  the  apportionment  of  orders  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (f),  any  person 
for  whom  a  certification  of  need  has  been 
Issued  under  this  subsection  may  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  upon  such  certification  apply  un- 
der this  section  for  additional  certifications. 
"(d)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
In  a  Federal  or  State  couit  arising  out  ol 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  a  chemical  or  substance 
subject  to  an  order  Lssued  pursuaiit  to  sub- 
section (c)(1),  that  such  delay  or  faUure 
was  caused  solely  by  compliance  vith  such 
order. 

"(e)(1)  Whoever  knowingly  faUs  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  issued  piu^uant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(2)  Whoever  falls  to  comply  with  any 
order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  clv;i  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $2,500  for  each  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Admlni^.^ rator  or  the 
President  or  his  delegate  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  is  violating  or  will 
violate  any  order  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1),  he  may  petition  a  United  States 
district  court  to  ii?sue  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  Injunction  (includhig  a  man- 
datory injinictlon)  to  enforce  the  provision 
of  such  order. 

"(f)  No  certlflcatlon  of  need  or  order  Issued 
under  thla  section  may  remain  In  effect — 
"  ( 1 )   for  more  than  one  year,  cr 
"(2)   after  June  30,  1977,  j 

whichever  occurs  first.  I 

"RESEARCH,     TECHNICAL     ASSI3TANCB,     HSFORMA- 
■nON,    TRAINING    OF    rERSONNEti 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  may 
conduct  research,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  physical 
and  mental  diseases  and  other  Impairmenta 
of  man  resulting  duectly  or  Indirectly  from 
contaminants  In  water,  or  to  the  provision 
of  a  dependable  safe  supply  of  dilnking 
wa'.er,  Uicluding — 

"(A)  improved  methods  (i)  to  Identify 
and  measure  the  existence  ol  contaminants 
in  drinking  water  (including  methods  which 
may  be  used  by  State  and  local  health  and 
water  officials),  and  (11)  to  Identify  the 
source  of  such  contaminants; 

"(B)  Improved  methods  to  Identify  and 
mea.sure  the  health  effects  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water; 

"(C)  new  methods  of  treating  raw  wr'ter 
to  prepare  it  for  drinking,  so  as  to  Improve 
the  etficiency  of  water  treatment  and  to 
remove  contaminants  from  water; 

"(D)  Improved  methods  for  providing  a 
dependable  safe  supply  of  drinking  water, 
including   Improvements  In  water  purifica- 


tion and  distribution,  and  methods  of  assess- 
ing the  health  related  hazards  of  drinking 
water;  and 

"(E)  Improved  methods  of  protecting  un- 
dergroimd  water  sources  of  public  water  sys- 
tems from  contamination. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  sh.-jll,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  provide  technical  as- 
Elstance  to  the  States  and  municipalities  In 
the  establishment  and  administration  of 
public  water  system  programs  (as  defined  In 
tectlou  1443(c)  (1) ). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
studies,  and  make  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  costs  of  carrying  out  reguladons 
prescribed  under  section  1412. 

"(4)  The  Admhiistrator  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  study  of — 

"(A)  disposal  of  waste  (including  residen- 
tial waste)  which  may  endanger  under- 
ground water  supplies,  or  can  reasonably  bo 
expected  to  supply,  any  public  water  sys- 
tems, and 

"(B)  means  of  control  of  such  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  shnll  transmit  to 
the  Congress  tlie  results  of  such  survey  and 
study,  tOf;ether  with  su:h  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

•'(6)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  underground  Injection 
which  do  not  result  In  the  degradation  ol 
underground  drinking  water  sources. 

"(6)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  metiiods  of  preventing,  detecting, 
and  dealing  with  surface  spills  of  contami- 
nants which  may  degrade  underground  water 
oources  for  public  water  systems. 

■•(7(  The  Administrator  shall  cairy  out  a 
"luay  of  vhus  contamination  of  drinking 
water  sources  and  means  of  control  of  sucli 
coniaminatlon. 

••(8)  The  Administrator  ."shall  carrv  out  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Im- 
pact on  underground  water  which  supplies 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  supply  pub- 
lic v,Aicr  E\ stems  of  (A)  abandoned  inlec- 
tion  or  exli action  wells;  (B)  Intensive  ap- 
plication of  pesticides  and  fertiliaers  In  un- 
dergroiuid  writer  recharge  areas;  and  (C) 
pond-,  pools,  lagoons,  pits,  or  other  surface 
disposal  of  contaminants  In  underground 
water  rechaige  areas. 

••(h)  In  cariying  out  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to — 

•  U)  collect  and  make  available  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research,  investigations, 
and  demonstrations  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking  wa- 
ter together  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions In  connection  therewith; 

••(2)  make  available  research  facilities  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authori- 
ties, lubtitutions,  and  individuals  engaged 
in  studies  and  research  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses of  tills  title; 

"(•'3)  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  any  public  agency,  educational 
institution,  and  any  other  organization,  lu 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  under  which  he  may  pay 
oil  or  a  part  of  the  costs  (as  may  be  deter- 
mhied  by  tiie  Administrator)  of  any  project 
or  activity  which  Is  designed — 

"(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  (which  may  combine  training  edu- 
cation and  employment)  for  training  per- 
sons for  occupations  Involving  the  public 
health  aspects  of  providing  safe  drinking 
water; 

"(B)  to  train  ln.spectors  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervide  persons  hi 
occupations  Involving  the  public  health  as- 
I^ecLs  of  providing  safe  drinking  water;  or 

"(C)  to  develop  aud  expand  the  capability 
of  programs  of  States  aud  munlclpaUties  to 
carry  out  the  puiposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  by  carrying  out  State  programs  of  pub- 
Hr  water  system  supervision  or  underground 


water  source  protection  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1443(d))). 

"(c)  There  aj-e  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"gbants  fob  state  pboceams 
"Sec.  1443.  (a)(1)  Prom  allotments  made 
ptjrsuant  to  paragraph  (4),  the  Administra- 
tor may  make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
public  water  system  supervision  programs. 
"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor  hai 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  reqtrtre.  The 
Administrator  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion of  a  State  for  Its  first  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  he  determines  that  the 
State— 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establlrh  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  such  g:rant  a 
public  water  system  supervision  program, 
and 

"(B)  will,  within  that  one  year,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pu^•- 
11c  water  systems  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  mider 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  period  beghinlng  moro 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  State  s 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed 
primary  enforcement  responslbUity  for  public 
water  systems  wlthhi  the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Administra- 
tor) In  carrying  out,  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant  is 
made,  a  public  water  system  sxipervi-Moa 
program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regiilations.  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geographical  area,  number  of 
public  water  systems,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  To  the  extent  the  applicable  appro- 
priation permits,  the  allotment  of  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
$50,000. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  $25  000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4),  the  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  under- 
ground water  source  protection  programs. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  The 
Administrator  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion of  a  State  for  its  first  grant  imder  para- 
graph (1)  unless  he  determines  that  the 
State — 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  two  years  from  the  dace  of  such 
grant  an  underground  water  source  protec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  will,  within  9«ch  two  years,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  un- 
derground water  sources  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  imder 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  State'.i 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  un- 
derground water  sources  within  the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  <1)  shall  be 
made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Administrator)  in 
cairyljig  out,  during  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  grant  U  made,  an 
underground  water  source  protection  pro- 
gram. 
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"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
shall,  In  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
pargaraph  (5)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geographical  area,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  there  are  atithorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $7,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtine  30. 1977. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'public  water  system  super- 
vision program"  means  a  program  for  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  drinking  water 
regulations  (with  such  variances  and  exemp- 
tions from  such  regulations  under  conditions 
and  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  less  stringent 
than  the  conditions  tmder,  and  the  manner 
in,  which  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections  1415  and  1416)  which 
are  no  less  stringent  than  the  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 1412,  and  for  keeping  records  and  mak- 
ing reports  required  by  section  1413(a)(3). 

"(2)  The  term  'underground  water  source 
protection  program'  means  a  program  for  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
under  section  1421  and  for  keeping  records 
and  making  reports  required  by  section  1422 
(b)(l)(A)(U). 
"special  study  and  demonstration  project 

grants;  GUARANTEED  LOANS 

"Sec.  1444.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  any  person  for  the  purposes 

Of— 

"(1)  assisting  In  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  improved  method,  approach,  or  technology 
for  providing  a  dependably  safe  supply  of 
drinking  water  to  the  public;  and 

"(2)  assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  will  investigate  and 
demonstrate  health  implications  Involved  in 
the  reclamation,  recycling,  and  reuse  of 
waste  waters  for  drinking  and  the  processes 
and  methods  for  the  preparation  of  sale  and 
acceptable  drinking  water. 

"(b)  Grants  made  by  tlie  Administrator 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  66^,3  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  any  facility  and  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  involving  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  any  facilities  for 
any  public  water  system  In  a  State  unless 
such  project  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
safety  of  drinking  water  (or  If  there  is  no 
such  agency  in  a  State,  by  the  State  health 
authority). 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  after  consulting  the  Na- 
tional DrUiklng  Water  Advisory  Council,  that 
such  project  will  serve  a  useful  piu'pose  re- 
lating to  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  or  Improved  techniques,  meth- 
ods, or  technologies  for  the  provision  of  safe 
water  to  the  public  for  drinking. 

"(4)  Priority  for  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  given  where  there  are  known  or  po- 
tential public  health  hazards  wlilch  require 
advanced  technology  for  the  removal  of  par- 
ticles which  are  too  small  to  be  removed  by 
ordinary  treatment  technology. 

••(c)  For  the  ptirposes  of  making  grants 
tmder  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  and  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 


"(d)  The  Administrator  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976,  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  guaran- 
teeing loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  small 
public  water  systems  for  the  pvirpose  of  en- 
abling such  systems  to  meet  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  (Including 
interim  regulations)  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 1412.  No  such  guarantee  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  system  unless  ( 1 )  such  sys- 
tem cannot  obtain  financial  assistance  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  such  regulations  from 
any  other  source,  and  (2)  the  Administrator 
determines  that  any  facilities  constructed 
with  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subsection 
Is  not  likely  to  be  made  obsolete  by  subse- 
quent changes  In  primary  regulations.  The 
aggregate  amoimt  of  indebtedness  guaran- 
teed with  respect  to  any  system  may  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  The  aggregate  amount  of  In- 
debtedness guaranteed  under  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  $10,000,000.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

"records  AND  INSPECTIONS 

"Sec.  1445.  (a)  Every  person  who  is  a  sup- 
plier of  water,  who  is  or  may  be  otherwise 
subject  to  a  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  1412  or  to  an 
applicable  underground  injection  control 
program  (as  defined  in  section  1422(c) ) ,  who 
Is  or  may  be  subject  to  the  permit  require- 
ment of  section  1424  or  to  an  order  issued 
under  section  1441,  or  who  is  a  grantee,  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring,  and 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  reasonably  require  by  regulation  to 
assist  him  in  establlshhig  regulations  under 
this  title,  in  determining  whether  such  per- 
son has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compliance  with 
this  title,  or  In  administering  any  program 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  or  representatives 
of  the  Administrator  duly  designated  by  him, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  any  supplier  of  water  or 
other  person  subject  to  a  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  prescribed  under  section 
1412  or  applicable  underground  injection 
control  program  (or  person  in  charge  of  any 
of  the  property  of  sucli  supplier  or  other  per- 
son), is  authorized  to  enter  any  establish- 
ment or  facility  or  other  property  of  such 
supplier  or  other  person  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  supplier  or  other  person 
has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with 
this  title.  Including  for  this  purpose.  Inspec- 
tion, at  reasonable  times,  of  records,  files, 
papers,  processes,  controls,  and  facilities,  or 
In  order  to  test  any  feature  of  a  public  water 
system.  Including  its  raw  water  source.  The 
Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  General 
(or  any  representative  designated  by  either) 
shall  have  access  for  the  ptu-pose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  records,  reports,  or 
Information  of  a  grantee  which  are  required 
to  be  maintained  under  subsection  (a)  or 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

"(c)  Whoever  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  or 
to  allow  the  Administrator,  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  representatives  of  either,  to  enter 
and  conduct  any  audit  or  inspection  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  upon  a 
showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by 
any  person  that  any  information  required 
under  this  section  from  stich  person.  If  made 
public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes  of  such  person,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  Information  confidential 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
If  the  applicant  falls  to  make  a  showing 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  such  applicant  thirty 
days'   notice  before  releasing  the  informa- 


tion to  *hlch  the  application  relates  (un- 
less the  public  health  or  safety  requires  an 
earlier  release  of  such  Information). 

"(2)  Any  Information  required  under  this 
section  may  be  disclosed  ( 1 )  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  ol 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title,  (9)  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  or  (3)  to  the  extent 
it  deals  with  the  level  of  contaminants  In 
drinking  water.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term  'information  required  under 
this  section'  means  any  papers,  books,  docu- 
ments, or  information,  or  any  particular  part 
thereof,  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  'grantee'  means  any  person  who  applies 
for  or  receives  financial  assistance,  by  grant, 
contract,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this  title, 
and  (2)  the  terra  'person'  includes  a  Fed- 
eral agency. 

"NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  1446.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  after  constilta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary.  Five  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  general  public;  five 
members  shall  be  appointed  from  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply:  and 
five  members  shall  be  appointed  from  rep- 
resentatives of  private  organizations  or 
grottps  demonstrating  an  active  Interest  iit 
the  field  of  water  hygiene  and  public  water 
supply.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  oSice  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that— 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  renutinder  of  sucli 
term;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tak- 
hig  office  shall  expire  as  follows:  Five  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  five  shall  expire  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  five  shall  expire  one  year 
after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to.  the  Admm- 
Istrator  on  matters  relating  to  activities, 
functions,  and  policies  of  the  Agencv  under 
this  title. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Cotuicil  appointed 
under  this  section  shall,  while  attendint; 
meethigs  or  conferences  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, receive  compensation  and  allowances  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Council.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness In  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Council,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  uicluding  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  hitermittently  In  the 
Government  service  arc  allov.ed  expenses  un- 
der section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (relating  to  termination) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Cotincil. 

"FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

"Sfc.  1447.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  any  federally  owned  or 
maintained  public  water  system  shall  com- 
ply with  all  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  in  effect  under  section  1412. 
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"(b)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  comply 
with  any  applicable  UDderground  Injection 
control  program,  and  shall  keep  such  records 
and  submit  such  repwrts  as  may  be  required 
uuder  such  program. 

"(2)   The  Administrator  sUaU  waive  com- 
pliance with  paragraph   (1)   of  this  subjec- 
tion upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  upon  a  determlnattoa  by  the  President 
that  the  requested  waiver  is  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  maintain  a  written  record  of  the 
tjasls  upon  which  such  waiver  was  granted 
and  make  such  record  available  for  In  camera 
examination  when  relevant  in  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title.  Upon  the  Issuance 
of  such   a   waiver,   the  Administrator   shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that 
the  waiver  was  granted  for  national  security 
purposes,   unless,   upon   the   requeet   of   the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  omit  s\tch  publication   because 
the  publication  itself  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  national  security.  In  which 
event  the  Administrator  shall  submit  notice 
to   the   Armed    Services    Committee   of    the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

"C£Nr.SAI.   PROVISIONS 

"Skc.  1448.  (a)(1)  The  Admlnlsti-atcr  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  s\ich  regulations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  cany  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
«rf  his  functions  under  this  title  (other  than 
prescribing  regulations)  to  any  ofiicer  or 
employee  oi  the  Agency. 

*'(b)  The  Administrator,  with  the  coiisent 
of  the  head  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Unlt«d 
States,  may  utilize  such  offlceis  and  employ- 
ees of  such  agency  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

••(c)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  Inter- 
.state  agency,  the  Adminibtrator  may  assign 
personnel  of  the  Agency  to  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  Uie  provisions  of  this  title.. 

"(d)(1)  Tlie  Administrator  may  make  pay- 
ments of  grants  under  this  title  (after  neces- 
sary adjustment  on  account  of  previously 
made  underpayment-s  or  overpayments)  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in 
fiuch  Installments  and  on  such  conditions  as 
he  may  determine. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  In  the  form  of  grants  only  to  indi- 
viduals and  nonprofit  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "non  profit  agency  or  institution'  means 
an  agency  or  institution  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Intire,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  anv  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  40 
VB.C.  276a-276a(S)  )  .  The  SecreUry  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  in  this  subsection,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  8176;  64 
Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  and  represent 
him  in  any  civil  action  Instituted  under  this 
title  to  which  the  Administrator  is  a  party. 
Unless,  within  a  rea.^onable  time,  the  Attor- 
ney General  notifies  the  AdmUnstrator  that 
he  will  appear  in  such  action,  attorneys  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  shall  appear 
and  represent  him. 

■'(g)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  construed  as  affecting  any  authority  of 
itoe  AdminLstrator  under  part  G  of  title  III 
of  this  Act. 

"(b  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con> 
£re.-,s  a  report  respecting  the  acUvitles  of  the 
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Agency  under  this  title  and  coutahUng  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  be  con- 
siders necessary.  The  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  which  la  due 
not  later  than  .\prll  i.  1975,  and  each  subse- 
quent report  of  the  .Administrator  under  this 
subsection  shall  Include  a  .statement  on  the 
actual  and  anticipated  cost  to  public  water 
systems  in  each  State  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  review  any 
report  required  by  this  subsection  oefore  its 
submission  to  Congress,  but  the  Office  tnay 
not  revise  env  such  report,  require  any  re- 
vision in  any  such  report,  or  delay  lis  sub- 
mission beyond  the  day  prescribed  for  its 
submis-sion,  and  may  submit  to  Congrsss  its 
comments  respecting  any  such  repjort." 

(b)  SecUon  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "except  that"  and  by  inserUng  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (2)  as  used  In  Utle  XIV  such 
term  Includes  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
'he  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islaids". 

BCTRAL    WATER    ST7KVE7 

Src.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  several  States)  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  entitles  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a  stirvey  of 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of 
rural  drinking  water  supplies.  Such  survey 
sha'.l  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  residents  in  each 
rural  area — 

(1)  presently  being  inadequately  served  by 
ft  public  or  private  drinking  water  supply 
sj-stem,  or  by  an  individual  home  drinking 
water  supply  system; 

(2)  presently  having  limited  or  otherwise 
in.Tdequate  acce.ss  to  drinking  water; 

(3)  who,  due  to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy 
of  a  drinking  water  supply  system,  are  ex- 
poseil   to  an   increased   health   hazard;    and 

(4)  who  have  experienced  incidents  of 
chronic  or  acute  illness,  which  riav  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy  of  a 
drinking  water  supr>iy  s5^tem. 

(bl  Such  survey  shall  be  completed  within 
elghtaen  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  a  final  report  thereon  sub- 
mitted, not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  such  survey,  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing rural  water  supplies. 

(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Bection  »i, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endinf; 
June  30.  1976;  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

BOTTLED   DRINXING    WATER 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  IV  of  Uie  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ling after  section  409  the  following  new 
nection: 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNOMtXT  OFFERED   BY   MR.   HEINZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


■'BOTTLrn   DRINKING    WATER   STAWDARDS 

■Sec.  410.  Whenever  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Piotectlon  Agency  pre- 
scribes interim  or  revised  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  under  section 
1412  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  con-sult  with  the  Admtnls- 
tralor  and  ^nthln  180  days  after  the  pro- 
mulgation  of  such  drinking  water  regula- 
tion! either  promulgate  amendments  to 
regiUatlons  under  this  chapter  applicable  to 
bottled  drinking  water  or  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  his  reasons  for  not  making 
such  amendments.". 


Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
natui-e  of  a  substitute  be  coiL-^ldeied  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Recobo  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HrurE:  Page 
1J2,  line  12.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  insert  after  that  line  the  following: 

■(1)(1)  No  employer  may  discharge  any 
employee  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
nny  employee  with  respect  to  his  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment because  the  employee  (or  any 
person  acting  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
emploree)  has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  Is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be 
commenced  a  proceeding  vmder  this  title 
or  a  proceeding  for  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  drinkhig  water  regulations 
or  underground  injection  control  programs 
of  a  State. 

"(B)  testified  or  is  about  to  tesl'fy  in  anv 
such  proceeding,  or 

"(C)^  assisted  or  participated  or  Is  about 
to  nsslst  or  participate  in  any  manner  in 
such  a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  acUon  to 
carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■i2)(A)    Any  employee  who  believes  that 
he   has   been    discharged    or   otherwise   dis- 
criminated against  by  any  person  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraph    (1)    may.  within  30  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  file  (or  have  any 
person  file  on  his  behalf)   a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor   (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection    referred    to   as    the    'Secretary') 
alleging   such    discharge   or   discrimination. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  person  named  In  the 
complaint    of   the    filing   of   the   complaint. 
"(B)(1)   Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  violation  al- 
leged In  the  complaint.  Within  30  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall 
complete  such  Investigation  and  shall  notify 
in  writing  the  complainant  (and  any  person 
acting  in  his  behalf)  and  the  person  alleged 
to  have  committed  such  violation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subparagraph.  Within  90  days  of 
the  receipt  of  such  complaint  the  Secretar\' 
.«;haU,  unless  the  proceeding  on  the  complaint 
Is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  a  settlement  entered  Into  by  the  Secretarj 
and  the  person  alleged  to  have  committed 
such  violation,  issue  an  order  either  provid- 
ing the  relief  prescrtbed  by  clause  (11)  or  de- 
nying the  complaint.  An  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  made  on  the  record  after  notice 
and  t^jportunlty  for  agency  hearing.  The  Sec- 
retary may  not  enter  into  a  settlement  ter- 
minating a  proceeding  on  a  complaint  with- 
out the  participation  and  con.sent  of  the  com- 
plainant. 

"(11)  If  in  re.sponse  to  a  complaint  filed  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  shall  order  (I)  the 
person  who  committed  such  violation  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation,  (H) 
such  person  to  reinstate  the  complainant  to 
his  former  position  together  with  the  com- 
penBatlon  (including  back  pay),  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  privileges  of  his  employment. 
(Ill)  compensatory  damages,  and  (IV)  where 
appropriate,  exemplary  damages.  If  such  an 
order  Ls  issued,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  the  complainant,  shall  aaeess  against  tlie 
person  against  whom  the  order  U  issued  a 
bum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expcnsea  (Including  attorneys'  fees) 
reasonably  Incurred,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  by  the  complainant  for.  or  in  con- 
nection with,  the  bringing  of  the  complaint 
upon  which  the  order  was  Issued. 
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"(3)  (A)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  uuder  paragraph 
(2)  may  obtain  review  of  the  order  in  the 
United  States  Cotu-t  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  violation,  with  respect  to 
which  the  order  was  isstied,  allegedly  occ\ir- 
red.  The  petition  for  review  must  be  filed 
within  stxty  days  from  the  issuance  of  the 
Secretary's  order.  Review  shall  conform  to 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Ihe  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not,  unless  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  slay  of  the  Secre- 
tary's order. 

"(B)  An  order  of  the  Secretar>'  wirh  respect 
to  which  review  could  ha*,  e  been  obtained 
under  subparagraph  (.\)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  in  any  criminal  or  other 
civil  proceeding. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  persou  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  Issued  uuder  paragraph  (2) 
(B).  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action  la 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  violation  was  found  to 
occur  to  enforce  such  order.  In  actions 
brought  under  this  paragraph,  the  district 
courts  shall  have  JurLsdlction  to  grant  all  ap- 
propriate relief  inoUidlng.  but  not  limited  to. 
UiJunctlve  relief,  compensatory,  and  exem- 
plary damages.  Civil  actions  filed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  lieai-d  and  decided  expedi- 
tiously. 

"(5)  Any  nondiscretlonary  duty  Impossd  by 
this  section  Is  enforceable  in  m<indumu8  pro- 
ceeding brought  uuder  section  1361  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Stales  Code. 

••(6)  Paragraph  (1)  sliall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who.  acting  without 
direction  from  lUs  employer  (or  the  employ- 
er's agent),  deliberately  causes  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  title  " 

Mr.  HEINi;  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairir-au,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  jointly  with  Mr. 
Symington.  The  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  would  assure  that  oiu'  Nation's 
diinking  water  supply  is  clean  and  pota- 
ble. However.  I  believe  that  this  worthy 
legislation  would  not  alleviate  a  poten- 
tial problem — the  problem  of  discriml- 
natioti  against  the  employee  who  at- 
tempts to  correct  a  violation  he  or  she 
sees  occurring.  I  have  discu-ssed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  he  has  indicated  liis  support  for  the 
amendments. 

What  this  amendment  would  accom- 
plish is  nothing  new.  The  Congress  has 
already  enacted  similar  provisions  in 
the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  and  in  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  The 
amendment  we  are  now  offering  is  a  re- 
fined version  of  the  employee  protection 
language  in  those  existing  statutes.  Al- 
though the  language  in  the  amendment 
differs  in  some  areas  from  the  existing 
provisions  in  order  to  add  clarity  and  to 
tailor  it  to  the  needs  of  this  bill,  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  is  the  same. 

Tlie  amendment  pro\ides  that  employ- 
ees who  institute  proceedings  imder  this 
act,  testify  in  proceedings  under  this  act, 
or  participate  in  other  actions  to  see  that 
the  purpose  of  the  act  is  carried  out.  can- 
not be  fired,  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  for  their  actions. 
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The  aggrieved  employee,  under  this 
section,  files  a  complaint  with  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Labor  within  30  days  of  the  al- 
leged violation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
then  conducts  an  Investigation  and  is- 
.sues  an  order  within  90  days.  During  this 
time,  both  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer are  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
quest a  public  hearing  on  the  ca.se.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  30  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  complaint,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  inform  both  parties  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  initial  investigation.  This 
will  give  the  two  parties  a  good  chance 
to  decide  whether  or  not  a  public  hear- 
ing is  needed  to  fully  illuminate  their 
case. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
employee's  rights  have  been  violated,  an 
order  is  then  issued  to  require  the  re- 
hiring of  the  employee,  with  back  pay.  or 
whatever  relief  is  necessary  to  make  the 
employee  whole  in  relation  to  his  or  her 
former  status. 

Both  the  employee  and  the  employer, 
of  course,  have  the  right  to  appeal  the 
Secretary's  order  in  the  appellate  courts 
within  60  days. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gie.^s  to  see  employees  fired  or  discrimi- 
nated against  when  they  perform  their 
civic  duties  and  report  violations  of  this 
act.  This  amendment,  which  is  very  simi- 
lar to  provisions  already  enacted  in  two 
other  statutes,  would  prevent  such  dis- 
crimination. Therefore,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEIl'Z.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Mr.  Heinz 
this  vei-y  important  employee  protection 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  sigiiificant  to 
emphasize  tliat  we  are  not  initiating  a 
new  concept  witli  the  amendment,  but 
rather  we  are  extending  to  workers  af- 
fected by  the  act  the  same  protection 
against  employer  retribution  that  is 
given  to  workers  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  amendment 
is  designated  to  protect  employees  who 
have  been  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  for  then-  actions  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  act  is  implemented.  It  estab- 
ILshes  a  procedure  for  these  employees 
to  seek  remedy  through  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

An  important  improvement  that  the 
amendment  makes  over  existing  statutes, 
however,  has  to  do  with  settlements 
reached  before  the  formal  procedure  Is 
carried  through  all  the  way.  The  amend- 
ment requires  that  any  such  settlement 
cannot  be  made  without  the  participa- 
tion and  consent  of  the  employee 
involved. 

This  addition  dealing  with  settlements 
is  important  because  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  found,  in  the  cases  it  has  been 
involved  with  thus  far,  that  as  tlie  cases 
near  the  final  steps  of  the  machinery 
there  Is  a  tendency  for  settlements  to  be 
entered  into.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
guarantee  by  statute  that  the  employee's 
interests  not  be  compromised  in  these 
situations. 


I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  just  engaging  ourselves  with 
academics  with  this  amendment.  The 
similar  provisions  which  now  exist  else- 
where are  indeed  being  used.  Under  the 
Water  Pollution  Act  provision,  some  17 
cases  are  now  being  acti\'ely  pi-ocessed. 
Under  the  OSHA  provision,  the  SoUci- 
tor's  ofiice  has  given  the  go-ahead  to 
process  24  cases.  In  addition  to  these  24. 
7  cases  have  already  been  settled  prior  to 
completion  of  the  formal  procedure. 

I  think  It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  real  problem  witli 
which  workers  ai'e  faced.  The  amend- 
ment provides  an  equitable  and  efficient 
procedme  lor  assuring  workers  that  they 
will  receive  help  in  dealing  with  the 
problem.  Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  looking  over  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  chau  man  of  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned, we  accept  the  amendment  on  thi.s 
side. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  we  will  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Heinz)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDilCNT  OFFFRED    BV    JiR.    VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  V.vnik:  Page 
132,  insert  after  line  18  the  following  new 
section : 

"INTERNATIONAL    ACREEMENfft 

"Sec.  1449.  Pot  the  purpose  of  ppotectlng 
drinking  water  in  the  States  from  contam- 
ination by  contaminants  from  sources  out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States,  the  President  shall — 

"(1)  seek  to  negotiate  multilateral  treat- 
ies, conventions,  resolutions,  or  other  agree- 
ments and  seek  to  formulate,  present,  and 
supp>ort  appropriate  proposals  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  appropriate  international 
entities,  and 

"(2)  seek  to  implement  and  enforce  exist- 
ing treaties  and  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  or  signatory  and 
which  may  serve  to  provide  such  protection." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  reserves  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  a  nonconti-oversial  proposal.  It  en- 
tails the  expenditure  of  no  additional 
money. 
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In  the  committee's  report,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Government's  consideration  of 
drinldng  water  supplies  cannot  stop  at  a 
political  boundary;  water  tables  and 
rivers  know  no  State  or  local  boundaries. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  water  sup- 
plies do  not  respect  State  boundaries, 
neither  do  they  respect  international 
boundaries.  The  most  obvious  example 
of  this  is  the  Great  Lakes  system.  Tens 
of  millions  of  Canadians  and  Americans 
depend  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  their 
drinking  water.  Yet  each  day  millions 
of  tons  of  domestic  wastes  and  chemical 
pollution  are  dumped  into  the  lakes.  De- 
spite this  potentially-  dangerous  situa- 
tion, there  is  an  amazing  lack  of  Cana- 
dian-American consultation  over  what 
each  country  is  doing  to  the  waters  that 
the  other  coiuitry  may  be  relying  on  for 
drinking  supplies. 

My  amendment  is  meant  to  overcome 
this  international  void.  It  provides  that 
the  President  shall  attempt  to  negotiate 
treaties  or  agreements  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  protect  and  sustain  our  mutual 
drinking  water  supplies  and  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  any  existing  agree- 
ments that  would  serve  the  same  ends. 

Although  a  good  amount  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  water  quality 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes,  not  enough 
has  really  been  accomplished.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  help  reverse  this  situation. 

POINT    OF    ORDrni 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  provides: 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  drinking 
water  In  the  States  from  coutaniitiatlon  by 
contaminants  from  sources  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States  and  the  United  States, 
the  President  shall — 

Seek  to  negotiate  multilateral  treaties, 
conventions,  resolutions,  or  other  agreements 
and  seek  to  formulate,  present,  and  support 
appropriate  proposals  at  the  United  Nations 
and  other  appropriate  international  entitles, 
and 

Seek  to  Implement  and  enforce  existing 
treaties  and  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  or  signatory  and  which 
may  serve  to  provide  such  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  contention  that 
this  amendment  goes  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  legislation.  There  is  no 
provision  in  this  legislation,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  for  involvement  in  international 
treaties  or  agreements  and  no  funds  au- 
thorized in  the  wording  of  the  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  goes  beyond  tlie  scope  of  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  wish  to  speak  on  the  point  of 
Older? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  response  to  the  point  of  order  that 
i.s  made  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  any  appropriation  of  fimds. 
It  merely  requests  that  the  President  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  working  out 
conventions  and  agreements  with  Can- 
ada on  drinking  water  standards. 


I  do  not  know  how  else  we  can  achieve 
the  same  standards  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  de- 
pend on  the  Great  Lakes  for  their  water 
supplies,  if  we  cannot  work  this  out  in 
some  way  by  agreement  with  respect  to  a 
mutuality  of  standards  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Canada. 

We  cannot  compel  the  Canadians  to  do 
anything.  Oixr  statutes  have  no  effect, 
and  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  a  better  quality  water,  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  the  standards  proposed 
by  this  legislation  for  drinking  water  for 
those  people  who  must  depend  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  nations  that  are  in- 
volved, it  can  only  be  achieved  by  agree- 
ments and  treaties  and  by  conventions 
with  the  Government  of  Canada. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  expands 
anything  under  this  act.  It  deals  with 
the  question  of  drinking  water  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  around  the  Great 
Lakes  who  must  depend  solely  on  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  source  of  supply. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Nichols).  The 
Chair  ii;  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Chairman  advises  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional agreements  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  bill  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee  of  the  House; 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  and  the  Chair  must  sustain  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT     OFFtRED      C\      MR.      CON^ALE^ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GoNZAi.rz:  Page 
107,  insert  after  line  18  the  following: 

"(e»  If  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
his  own  initiative  or  upon  petition,  that  an 
area  has  an  acqulfer  which  is  the  sole  or 
principal  drinking  water  source  for  the  area 
and  which,  if  contaminated,  could  create  a 
significant  hazard  to  public  health,  he  shall 
publish  notice  of  that  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register.  After  the  publication  of  any 
such  notice,  no  commitment  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  (through  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan  guarantee,  or  otherwise)  may  be 
entered  Into  for  any  project  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  may  contaminate 
such  acqulfer  through  a  recharge  zone." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  sub- 
committee something  over  a  month  ago, 
was  one  that  I  was  hopeful  would  receive 
the  welcome  acceptance  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  as  far  as  the  managers  are 
concerned,  because  I  cannot  see  anything 
but  the  highest  consonance  with  the 
main  purposes  as  stated  by  the  managers 
for  this  legislation,  which  is  the  protec- 
tion of  communities  in  their  sources  and 
right  to  good,  healthy,  potable,  accept- 
able drinking  water. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  where 
you  have  a  community  that  is  dependent 
for  its  water  source,  its  principal  source 
or  exclusive  source  of  drinking  water  in 
an  aquifer — and  this  is  true  in  the  case 


of  my  own  hometown  of  San  Antonio — 
then  if  the  administrator  discovers  that 
Federal  funds  are  going  into  any  particu- 
lar purposes  which  would  endanger  that 
source  of  water,  that  he  sliall  determme, 
and  so  does  by  publication  in  the  Regis- 
ter, and  after  publication  no  commit- 
ment for  Federal  financial  assistance 
would  be  entered  into  unless  and  until 
it  is  determined  that  no  such  dangerous 
impact  exists. 

I  see  absolutely  nothing  that  is  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  intense  desire  on  our 
part  to  insure  that  all  of  these  districts, 
such  as  mine,  even  though  perhaps  it  is 
a  veiT  unique  situation  in  the  country, 
but.  nevertheless  a  very  realistic  one, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

As  I  say,  we  reqeive  our  complete  water 
supply  from  an  aquifer  known  as  the 
Edwards  Aquifer.  The  Edwards  Aquifer 
covers  several  counties;  it  extends  be- 
yond our  own  immediate  counties,  and 
it  has  been  the  source  of  water  in  San 
Antonio,  the  source  of  pure,  sweet,  ar- 
tesian well  water.  So  the  Members  can 
see  that  protection  of  this  rechargeable 
zone,  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
the  Edwards  Aquifer,  is  essential  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  contamination 
of  the  water,  as  in  fact  that  danger  now 
exists. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  is  gi-owing  rapidly.  There  are  de- 
velopers who  are  anxious  to  drill  into  the 
aquifer  and  develop  their  extensions 
willy-nilly,  without  regard  to  po.<;sible 
pollution  to  the  aquifer. 

Unfortunately,  our  State  laws  are  verj* 
weak.  In  fact,  I  am  engaged  in  an  in- 
ten.se  struggle  at  this  time  because  of  a 
little-publicized  statute  passed  by  the 
legi.slatm-e  about  4  years  ago  that  makes 
it  possible  to  do  what  I  last  read  was  pos- 
sible in  Europe  in  the  old  rotten -borough 
district  of  England.  The  English  abol- 
ished the  rotten-borough  concept  in 
1830.  We  have  had  tliis  reborn  in  Texa.s. 
unfortunately,  and  some  of  us  are  trying 
to  do  something  to  remedy  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  at  least  a  couple 
of  developers  who  are  unconscionable 
predators,  and  who  are  oblivious  to  the 
danger  to  the  basic  water  supply  in  our 
commmiity.  and  they  are  looking  to  Fed- 
eral funds  to  carrj-  out  their  projects. 
My  amendment  would  say  that  we  will 
not  allow  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  will  be  approved.  I  did  not 
push  after  I  wrote  my  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee because  we  had  a  recess,  but  I  am 
presenting  it  this  afternoon  in  good  faith 
and  asking  the  Members  to  consider  this 
veiy  unique  situation  in  tlie  case  of  the 
City  of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise,  reluctantly  in  a  way,  because  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  but  it  does  something 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  avoid,  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government,  over 
State  government  opposition  to  come  in 
anc'.  say,  "You  cannot  build  this  building 
because  maybe  it  will  contaminate  the 
drinking  water"  when  the  local  author- 
ities have  said  that  it  will  not. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  worthwhile  because  I  can  under- 
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stand  where  there  is  only  one  source  of 
supply,  as  the  gentleman  said,  for  several 
counties,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
any  federally  aided  building  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
many  situations  in  which  this  could  oc- 
cur, but  it  could  conceivably. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  just  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
think  he  gave  an  excellent  dissertation 
on  his  purpose  to  supply  the  city  of  San 
Antonio  with  pure,  sweet  tasting  water. 
I  know  of  nothing  better. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  this 
might  be  more  Federal  intervention  than 
we  would  want  in  this  case,  but,  per- 
sonally, I  just  cannot  be  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessai^y  number  of  words. 

I  will  ask  the  chairman.  What  does 
this  do  for  San  Antonio  that  it  does  not 
do  for  Waterloo,  Iowa? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  not  a  thing. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  This  provision  would  be 
applied  evenhandedly  across  the  board  to 
ail  sections  and  areas  of  the  counti-y;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  does  not  limit  the  applicability 
of  his  amendment  to  any  particular  area 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  did  not  want  an- 
other example  of  the  bill  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House  which  provides 
for  the  spending  of  $14  million  to  relo- 
cate railroad  tracks  and  a  grade  crossing 
in  Gary.  Ind.,  and  nowhere  else.  I  jast  do 
not  want  another  one  of  those  special 
privilege  deals  enacted  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  was  agree.,  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFrEBEO    BY    MR.    PICIU.S 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mi  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Picki-e:  Pago 
124,  line  4,  strike  out  "(10.000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '"fSCOOO";  and  ta  line  5  of  that 
page  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  Insert  Ui 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  incrv^se  the  amoimt 
of  money  in  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  increase  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  in  this  bill  at  all.  As  a 
practical  matter  when  these  small  com- 
munities attempt  to  drill  a  well  or  put  in 
a  new  system  to  meet  these  criteria  or 
standards  they  are  finding  it  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  no  longer  have  the 
situation  where  a  small  community  can 
drill  a  well  or  put  in  a  system  for  $10,000 
as  shown  in  this  particular  bill.  Water 
engineers  tell  us  that  just  to  get  in  busi- 
ness today  will  cost  $30,000  or  $40,000  or 
$50,000  as  a  starter. 

As  a  practical  matter  thj  sums  men- 
tioned in  this  bill  on  page  124  in  my 
judgment  are  not  suffcienv,  so  this 
amendment  simply  raises  the  amount 
that  could  be  guaranteed  in  any  individ- 


ual system  from  $10,000  up  to  $50,000, 
and  in  the  total  aggregate  that  amount 
would  be  also  increased. 

I  think  it  is  a  practical  amwidment. 
The  communities  simply  cannot  get  into 
this  business  unless  they  can  get  this 
kind  of  guaianteed  loan  progran..  This 
does  rot  increase  the  money  or  the  au- 
thorization but  rathor  the  guaranteed 
loan  aspect.  I  hope  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept the  am'^ndment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
I  will  say  I  think  his  intention  to  in- 
crease loan  guarantee  authority  in  the 
biU  is  certainly  worthwhile.  I  understand 
this  is  not  an  appropriation  and  this  is 
simply  to  provide  that  the  communities 
can  receive  these  higher  guaranteed 
loans. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  tliiiik  the  amend- 
ment is  worthwhile  and  deserving  of  the 
support  of  tlie  House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Under  this  bUl  it  must 
also  be  shov.n  they  cannot  get  more 
funds  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJIENDMENT    JFFEHED    BY    MK.    ECPPE 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruppe:  Page 
l;j2,  line  18.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

Page  132,  insert  after  line  18  the  follow- 
irg: 

"EatrrTABLE  relief 

"t-ix.  1449.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided lu  p-\ragraph  (2),  In  any  action  which 
is  commenced  by  (or  at  the  request  of)  the 
Admlaistrator  and  which  requests  equitable 
relief  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  safe  drink- 
ing water,  if  a  party  shows  that  a  defendant 
in  such  action  is  discharging  or  emitting  any 
substance  lu  violatou  of  Federal  law  (or  any 
State  law  which  is  enforceable  under  Federal 
law)  and  that  such  discharge  or  emission 
presents  or  contributes  to  a  public  health 
risk,  the  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  promptly  to  assure 
that  such  discharge  or  emission  does  not 
present  or  contribute  to  such  risk. 

"(2)  A  court  Is  not  required  by  this  section 
to  grant  equitable  relief  with  respect  to  a 
discharge  or  eml'slcn  if  the  person  who  Is 
discharging  or  emitting  such  substance  dem- 
onstrates that — 

"(A)  the  pubic  hefllth  risk  does  not  exist; 
or 

■•(B)  it  would  be  arbitrary  or  capricious  to 
grant  such  relief  (taking  into  account  tech- 
nological and  economic  considerations,  size 
cf  population  at  risk,  and  avaUablllty  of 
alternative  sources  of  drinkiixg  water). 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  have  the  effect  of  limiting  any 
other  provision  of  law  which  requires  or  au- 
thorizes any  court  to  prohibit  or  limit  any 
discharge  or  emls.sion. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  this  s>-stem  would  apply, 
it  shall  e^^ly  in  all  proceedings  pending  at 
the  time  of  Its  enactment,  unless  a  court 
determines  that  its  application  In  such  a 
pending  proceeding  would  prejudice  the 
rights  of  a  party. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section : 

"(1)  The  term  'discharging  or  emitting" 
includes  disseminating,  difipershig,  and   in- 


jecting, and  Includes  catislng  to  diacharge. 
emit,  disseminate,  disperse,  or  inject. 

"(2)  The  term  'pubUc  health  risk'  means 
a  risk  of  causing  death,  serious  illness  or 
disease,  or  Irreparable  physical  harm  to  per- 
sons (whether  such  illness,  disease,  or  harm 
is  imminent  or  preceded  by  a.  latent  period) 
unless  such  rtek  is  negligible." 

POINT   OF   CRDES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carohna. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  -will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment,  that  thd  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill.  The  bill 
provides  the  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  will  prescribe  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions. Also,  it  has  provisions  in  It  to  pro- 
vide for  State  enforcement  of  these  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions and  also  sets  up  certain  oversight 
by  the  Administrator  in  case  the  States 
fail  to  adopt  or  implement  these 
standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  deals 
with  discharge  of  pollutants  into  a 
stream.  The  bill  has  enough  provisions 
dealing  uith  this  discharge  of  pollu- 
tants. The  legislation  deals  only  with 
water  treatment  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  standards  that  are  set  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bill  and  the  enforcement  of 
these  standards.  This,  again,  is  realisti- 
cally an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Since  it  does  introduce  new  matter 
which  is  net  otherwise  dealt  with  in  this 
lerislation,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  care  to  respond  to  tlie 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  in  response  to  the  question 
of  germaneness,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  four  points: 

The  major  bill  deals  with  the  issue  of 
safe  drinking  water,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  tlirust  of  ihe  amendment. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  possible 
health  hazards  connected  with  the  diink- 
ing  of  water  from  a  raw  water  sowce. 
There  are  many  references  to  raw  water 
sources  in  the  bill — it  is  not  limited  to 
solely  water  systems.  The  following  Ls  a 
list  of  such  references : 

First.  Section  1401(1)  (D)(i) — page 
65,  line  25  through  page  66,  Une  2 — 
"Water  which  may  be  taken  into  the 
system"  can  be  taken  from  raw  water 
sources. 

Second.  Part  C  dealing  with  under- 
ground sources  of  diinking  water.  Such 
undergi-ound  somces  are  raw  water 
touices. 

Third.  Section  1442fa)  (1)  (O— page 
114,  line  12 — This  subsection  directly 
refei-s  to  research  on  new  methods  of 
treating  raw  water. 

The  amendment  deals  witli  enforce- 
ment proceedings  in  which  tlie  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  involved.  Similar  provisions  are 
found  in  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  in 
sections  1414,  1423.  1424,  and  1431. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  the  Fed- 
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eral  Food,  Dru?,  and  Cosmetic  Act  deal- 
ing with  bottled  drinking  water.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  commit- 
tee was  dealing  with  diinking  water,  In 
general,  as  opposed  to  just  water  systems. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  is,  indeed,  germane. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
fui-ther  on  the  point  of  order. 

Since  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
amendment  deals  with  emissions  and 
discharges  into  streams  and  since  the 
amendment  deals  with  that  and  that  the 
bill  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
subject  matter  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  JurLsdiction  of  another  committee,  I 
maintain  It  is  not  germane  to  this  legis- 
lation, or  to  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  reemphasize  the  point  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  ,  that  this 
clearly  deals  with  the  discharge  and 
emission  into  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  country,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  amendments  which  we  adopted 
in  1972.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
language  of  the  bill  presently  being  con  • 
sidered  by  the  Committee;  nor  does  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
water  pollution.  That  is  within  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  To  attempt  to  amend  that 
law  by  this  means  is  not  germane  nor 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order.  The  proposition  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  certainly  is  not 
consonant  with  the  Water  Pollution  Act 
of  1972. 1  do  not  know  what  his  emission 
standards  would  accomplish  over  and 
beyond  that  which  is  contained  in  exist- 
ing law. 

If  it  places  a  greater  burden  or  pccel- 
erates  the  demand  of  local  communities 
to  qualify  luider  the  pi'ovisions  of  his 
amendment,  then  we  would  violate  all 
the  principles  and  assets  that  have  been 
accumulated  with  the  Water  Quality  Act. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  proposition  he 
presents  to  the  committee  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
amendment  is  limited  in  scope  to  the 
question  of  equitable  relief  to  assure  safe 
drinking  water,  and  does  not  go  to  the 
broader  question  of  water  quality  gener- 
ally. The  bill  goes  to  the  question  of  con- 
tamination of  drinking  water  by  any 
source,  including  injections  of  contami- 
nants Into  underground  water.  Thus  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  remedy  which 


is  limited  to  the  control  of  contamina- 
tion of  driiiking  water  sources  Is  germane 
to  the  bill. 

For  that  reason,  the  Chair  must  over- 
rule the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
portance— and  indeed  the  sanctity — of 
human  health  must  always  be  one  of  our 
paramount  considerations,  and  certainly 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  authors  of  the  bill  and 
members  of  the  committee  today  for  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us,  for  we,  as 
U.S.  Representatives,  have  a  never-end- 
ing obligation  to  the  American  people — 
an  unspoken  oath,  if  you  will,  which 
dedicates  to  us  the  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  Congi-ess  will  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  fight  dangerous  disea.ses 
and  to  promote  human  health.  We  today 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  in  this 
tradition. 

I  therefore  propose  an  amendment 
which  states  that  when  an  action  in 
equity  is  brought  to  assure  safe  drink- 
ing water,  which  action  is  initiated  at 
the  request  of  the  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a 
showing  by  a  party  that  a  defendant  is 
discharging  or  emitting  a  substance  in 
violation  of  Federal  law  which  presents 
a  threat  to  public  health,  or  which  con- 
tributes to  such  a  threat,  a  court  shall 
grant  equitable  relief  requiring  prompt 
abatement. 

A  court  is  not  so  required  to  grant  that 
equitable  relief  on  a  finding  that  a  health 
threat  does  not  exist  or  that  it  is  negli- 
gible, or  that  sucli  action  by  a  court 
would  be  capricious  or  arbitrary.  Guide- 
lines are  provided  such  as  physical  and 
economic  impact,  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion at  risk,  and  the  availability  of  alter- 
nate sources  of  drinking  water.  While  it 
expressly  states  that  the  amendment  is 
applicable  to  proceedings  pending  at  the 
time  of  enactment,  it  shall  in  no  way 
prejudice  the  rights  of  such  a  party. 

The  onus  should  not  be  on  the  Federal 
Government,  to  prove  that  a  health  haz- 
ard does  indeed  exist.  The  onus  should 
be  on  the  other  party  to  demonstrate 
that  its  action  does  not  constitute  a  pos- 
sible health  hazard.  This  is  not  an 
environmental  issue,  as  such.  It  is  a 
human  issue  which  recognizes  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  health  and  human  Ufe. 
If  we  have  not  done  our  job  in  the  past 
by  providing  adequate  mechanisms  to 
halt  a  possible  health  threat,  we  must 
do  so  now.  We  must  act  decisively.  We 
must  stop  a  present  potential  health 
hazard,  and  we  must  insure  that  future 
situations  do  not  occur. 

I  am  specifically  referring  to  the  oper- 
ation of  and  litigation  surrounding  the 
Reserve  Mining  Co.,  which  is  engaged  in 
the  exploration  and  mining  for  iron  ore 
at  Silver  Bay.  Minn.  A  byproduct  of  their 
work  is  taconite  tailings  which  contain 
a  certain  asbestos  fiber.  This  operation 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  mid- 
1950's,  and  today  Reserve  Mining  is  de- 
positing 67,000  tons  of  these  tailings  dally 
into  Lake  Superior. 

The  litigation  surrounding  this  dump- 
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ing  has  been  long  and  expensive.  The 
core  of  the  controversy  is  an  effort  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  through  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  force  Reserve 
to  establish  an  environmentally  accept- 
able on-land  disposal  system.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  all  the  specifics  of  the  case,  but 
it  has  been  a  course  of  litigation  marred 
in  my  opinion,  by  delaying  and  dilatory 
tactics  aimed  at  avoiding  a  viable  and 
hopefully  Inevitable  result.  These  legal 
maneuvers  have  personally  frustrated  me 
as  an  observer,  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  congressional  district  with  the 
largest  amount  of  coastline  on  Lake  Su- 
perior and,  selfishly,  as  a  personal  con- 
sumer of  Lake  Superior  water. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  representing 
Great    Lakes    States    and.    specifically. 
Micliigan,    Wisconsin,    and    Minnesota! 
wondered  what  we  could  do  to  alleviate 
the  problem.  We  had  passed  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  dumping  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances into  waters:  we  have  written  to 
and  pressed  the  Department  of  Justice 
and      the      Environmental     Protection 
Agency  to  take  effective  legal  action.  Wc 
have  acted  on  the  as.sumption  that  Con- 
gre.ss  had  passed  adequate  laws  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  these  laws  only 
had  to  be  enforced.  The  act  of  one  cou- 
rageous district  court  judge  told  us  we 
were  correct,  but  his  ruling  was  over- 
turned by  a  higher  court.  The  Supreme 
Court,  though,  has  not  agreed  to  further 
review  the  matter,  so  despite  the  fact 
that  our  laws  are  adequate,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  respect  our  courts,  and, 
tlierefore.  we  must  take  further  action. 
Last  spring,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, on  behalf  of  the  EPA,  and  with  tiie 
intervention  of  the  States  of  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  var- 
ious  environmental   groups,   asked   the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Min- 
nesota to  enjoin  Reserve  Mining  from 
further  discharging  into  Lake  Sui^rior. 
Judge  Miles  Lord,  on  April  20,  so  or- 
dered an  injunction  in  what  many  of  us 
thought  to  be  a  momentous  decision.  He 
recognized    that    fibers,    already    been 
found  in  the  drinking  water  of  Duluth. 
Minn.,  were  similar  if  not  identical  mor- 
pliologically  and  chemically  to  certain 
asbestos,  exposure  to  which  can  produce 
asbestosis,  mesothelioma,  and  cancer  of 
the   limgs,    gastrointestinal   tract,   and 
larynx.  He  made  a  finding  that — 

The  discharge  into  the  water  substantially 
endangers  the  health  01  the  people  who  pro- 
.diice  their  drinking  water  from  the  western 
arm  of  Lake  Superior  including  the  commu- 
nities of  Beaver  Bay,  Two  Harbors.  Cloquet. 
Dulnth.  and  Siiperlor,  Wisconsin. 

I  would  add  a  personal  note  at  this 
point:  that  the  headlines  of  the  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  Mining  Journal,  of  Fri- 
day, November  8,  1974,  read,  "Fibers 
Found  in  City  Water."  As  the  crow  flies, 
Marquette  is  over  200  miles  from  Silver 
Bay. 

To  return  to  Judge  Lord's  opinion,  lie 
recognized  that  the  exact  scope  of  pos- 
sible harm  was  uncertain  since  the  true 
pliysical  effects  are  often  not  known  until 
15  to  20  .vears  following  the  original  ex- 
posure to  the  fibers.  He  also  recognized 
the  economic  effects  a  temporally  or  per- 
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manent  Injunction,  closing  <lown  the 
mine,  could  have  on  Silver  Bay  and  sur- 
rounding communities.  However,  in  blis- 
tering language.  Judge  Lord  condemned 
Reserve  for  putting  him  in  the  position 
he  found  himself,  but,  as  he  s'  ted: 

The  Court  has  no  other  alternative  but  to 
order  an  immediate  halt  to  the  discharge 
which  threatens  the  lives  of  thousands. 

Many  of  us  were  relieved  and  thankful 
for  a  courageous  judge  named  Miles 
Lord.  If  you  will,  to  us  he  was  the  John 
Sirica  of  the  Great  Lakes.  But  our  feel- 
ings were  shortlived:  for  on  June  4,  the 
Eighth  Ch-cult  Coui-t  of  Appeals  Ufted 
the  haj unction.  Where  Judge  Lord  said: 
"This  court  cannot  honor  profit  over 
human  life,"  the  Court  of  Appeals  said: 
"Judge  Lord  apparently  took  the  position 
that  all  imcertainties  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  health  safety."  They  main- 
tained that  what  Judge  Lord  had  done 
was  to  make  a  legislative  determination, 
not  a  judicial  one.  Because  no  demonstra- 
ble real  hazard  had  been  proven,  soon 
thereafter,  the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  again 
started  to  deposit  67,000  tons  of  taconite 
tailings  daily  Into  Lake  Superior,  and 
we  were  once  again  faced  with  this  on- 
going possible  threat  to  human  health 
and  to  human  life. 

Since  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
told  us  in  Congress  we  had  not 
established  the  requisite  legislative  poli- 
cy, we  must  do  that  and  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  legal 
abilities  of  the  attorneys  of  the  EPA  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  they  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  force  Reserve  to  an  agree- 
ment on  an  acceptable  onland  disposal 
site.  But  it  is  ojvious  to  me  that  we  must 
give  them  one  further  tool  which  will  be 
applicable  not  only  to  Reserve  Minuig 
Co.,  but  to  futme  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
panies. The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
provides  us  with  the  perfect  opportunity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  discussing  the  status  of  what  he  is 
advocating.  It  is  now  pending  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  It  has  been  decided  in  the 
Ch-cuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  has  been 
decided  one  time,  but  it  is  again  pending 
before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Ml-.  RUPPE.  It  might  weU  be.  But  the 
Circuit  Court  has  taken  a  very  hostile, 
and,  In  my  opinion,  a  somewhat  arro- 
gant viewpoint  on  the  particular  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  has 
expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Obey  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ruppe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  question 
is  now  pending  before  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals;  that  is  a  fact,  is  It  not? 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Well,  the  decision  was 
made.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members,  if  I  have  the  time,  the  state- 
ment over  on  the  Senate  side  made  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Enforce- 
ment and  General  Counsel  for  EPA, 
where  he  says: 

In  our  view,  the  appellate  court's  pre- 
liminary ruling  establlshea  an  overly  restric- 
tive burden  for  the  Government  in  cases  such 
as  Reserve  Mining,  where  scientific  knowl- 
edge Is  not  yet  complete  but  there  are  slg- 
nllicant  indications  of  adverse  health  Un- 
pacts. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleague  and  commend  him  for  his  effort 
and  support  him  in  his  amendment.  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  on  it. 

I  personally  think  it  Is  outrageous 
that  in  my  district,  for  instance,  and 
commimities  like  Superior  and  Ashland, 
they  have  no  way  of  securing  clean  water. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  his 
description  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  on  the  matter  and  his 
comments  on  Judge  Lord. 

I  think  this  amendment  Is  needed.  I 
tliink  the  gentleman  has  performed  a 
public  service,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  judge  said  he  thought  the  violation 
did  exist,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  the  bureaucratic  procedures  have 
gone  on  for  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  offering  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  excellent  amendment. 

This  amendment  attacks  the  problems 
concerning  the  very  source  of  water 
which  supplies  the  people  in  the  nortli- 
em  Michigan  area  and  in  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  Basin. 

.  This  would  help  us  bring  to  a  halt  the 
outrageous  actions  which  have  taken 
place.  These  actions  are  the  most  out- 
rageous, perpetrated  by  the  most  con- 
tumacious and  rapacious  polluters  of 
our  Great  Lakes,  of  any  we  have  ever 
had  to  contend  with.  They  are  adamant 
in  their  efforts,  which  affect  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
upper  Michigan  area,  and  they  are  jeop- 
ardizing the  health  of  the  people  from 
Michigan,  and  they  are  also  jeopardizing 
the  health  and  well  being  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  ui-ge  that  it  is  one 
that  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  full  support  and 
for  his  strong  efforts  and  contribution 
in  this  legislative  area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  it.  this  amendment 


has  not  been  fully  considered  by  the 
committee.  Concerning  the  clean  water 
biU,  the  Water  Quahty  Act  of  1972,  in 
that  conference  we  anticipated  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  changes  made  in 
the  provisions  of  that  bill. 

So  we  in  tlie  next  session  are  going  to 
consider  the  complete  administrative 
propositions  that  have  been  raised. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
matter  can  be  delayed  until  such  time 
as  we  take  on  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  examination  of  the  entire  proposi- 
tion of  water  quality.  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  go  to  these  impulses  of  trying  to 
legislate  in  such  a  fashion  as  has  been 
proposed  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope  tlie  amendment 
will  be  wlthdi-awn  or  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  his  observations  on  tliis  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ruppe)  mentioned  or  stressed  the  point 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  probably  have  many  responsi- 
bilities, one  of  which  is  to  Insure  that  we 
do  not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  local 
government  to  take  care  of  its  own  local 
needs. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  with  this  bill, 
in  our  efforts  to  insure  clean  drinking 
water,  we  may  be  Infringing  upon  those 
rights  of  local  government.  But  then  to 
come  along  and  in  essence  put  the  onus 
of  proof  upon  the  defendant  or  in  es- 
sence upon  local  government  Is  not  only 
careless,  but  I  think  it  Is  irresponsible 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  an  expensive 
proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  appreciate  very 
much  the  problem  that  Lake  Superior  is 
suffering  under,  as  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  stated,  with  the 
current  actions  of  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
However,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
place  nor  the  particular  vehicle  by  which 
to  rectify  that  situation,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  burden  that  it  places  upon 
every  other  mtmlcipality  and  every  other 
State  and  local  government,  just  to  clean 
up  one  particular  problem. 

Throwing  the  onus  of  proof  onto  the 
defendant  Is  obviously  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  one  of  the  most  basic  and  prized 
principles  of  Anglo  Saxon  law.  Our  Na- 
tion is  founded  in  part  on  the  principle 
of  legal  presumption  of  Innocence  until 
proven  guilty,  and  we  know  how  highly 
our  forefathers  valued  that  principle. 

This  is  obviously  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  Lake  Superior  is  suffering  un- 
der. But  it  appears  to  me,  in  my  opinion, 
that  this  is  not  the  vehicle,  to  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  defendant,  jeop- 
ardizing tlie  rights  of  others,  and  caus- 
ing tremendous  expense  to  local  govera- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chahman,  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  and  come  up  with  an- 
other approach  to  resolvuig  this  very 
serious  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Could  the  gentleman 
inform  me  as  to  whether  or  not  any  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment by  the  committee? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  am  a 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  were  very  few 
hearings  held  on  the  entire  proposition; 
and  to  my  knowledge,  neither  this 
amendment  nor  this  problem  was  dis- 
cussed In  the  subcommittee  or  In  the  full 
committee.  Further  to  my  knowledge,  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  this  has  come  to 
our  attention.  Obviously.  It  Is  a  serious 
problem,  but  until  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  full  hearing  on  it,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  take  this  up. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  obviously  a  very 
difficult  issue  to  deal  with.  Certainly  It 
should  not  be  treated  lightly.  There 
should  have  been  extensive  hearings  held 
on  the  subject  matter  of  this  particular 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  of  such  import 
and  has  such  ramlQcatlons 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CalLfomia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Continuing  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  of  such  Im- 
port that  there  should  very  definitely 
have  been  detailed  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject matter  because  the  ramifications  are 
so  great,  and  it  obviously  is  counterpro- 
ductive or  at  least  conflicts  with  the  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  where  this 
problem  was  dealt  with  at  some  length. 

We  just  heard  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  Indicate 
that  we  will  deal  with  this  matter  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

To  require  a  defendant  to  assume  the 
burden  of  proof,  as  I  understand  this 
amendment  does,  to  prove  that  hla  dis- 
charges do  not  cause  any  damage  or  In- 
jury is  something  that  cannot  possibly 
be  done,  it  is  utterly  impossible.  In  other 
words,  you  are  guilty  until  proven  Inno- 
cent. This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
evidence,  of  law.  of  the  American  way  in 
fact.  To  go  about  legislating  in  this  man- 
ner Is  just  not  the  proper  procedure  It 
denies  all  parties  the  right  to  be  heard, 
to  express  their  views,  and  to  Indicate  to 
the  conmilttee  all  the  problems  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  raises,  and  I 
would  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 
,^Mr-  NELSEN.  In  the  early  debate  on 
this  bill,  there  was  wide  discussion  deal- 
ing with  the  possibility  that  we  were 
stepping  out  too  far  with  Federal  author- 
ity in  various  areas. 

The  committee  conscientiously  tried  to 
recognize  that  hazard,  that  danger  and 
modified  the  bill  so  that  we  felt  It  could 
be  passed. 

Now  we  have  added  several  amend- 


ments this  afternoon.  We  think  that 
maybe  tliey  are  all  right;  we  are  not  sure, 
but  we  think  that  maybe  they  are  all 
right.  However,  we  keep  on  adding  more 
and  more  amendments,  ana  finally  I 
think  we  are  providing  the  hazards  for 
the  bill  Itself. 

In  this  instance,  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  the  Minnesota  situation  because 
I  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  way  back  there  when  the  first 
taconite  legislation  was  adopted. 

I  agree  that  something  must  be  done 
in  the  State,  and  I  think  It  will  be  done. 
However,  here  we  are  setting  up  a  pro- 
cedure that  not  only  would  apply  to 
something  we  need  to  do  in  the  Reserve 
mining  case,  but  the  criteria  set  up  In 
here  may  go  much  further  In  other 
areas. 

Therefore,  we  are  going  In  the  direc- 
tion that  we  were  cautioned  about  earlier 
in  the  talk  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  made  on  the  floor. 

We  are  In  this  amendment  extending 
authority  beyond  where  we  wanted  to  go 
in  the  whole  bill  to  assure  its  passage. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  matter  that 
should  be  treated  separately  and  should 
not  be  In  the  safe  drinking  water  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  us.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  Is  that  I  take  some 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
apparently  talking  about  a  totally  differ- 
ent amendment  than  that  which  pends 
before  us. 

The  amendment  really  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  It  has  two  parts.  It  says  where 
there  is  a  discharge  of  substances  Into 
the  water  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  health  ^nd  well-being  of  people 
through  their  drinking  water  that  that 
action  is  subject  to  abatement  by  injunc- 
tion. 

The  second  part  says  that  If  a  risk  to 
the  public  health  through  the  drinking 
water  does  not  exist  then  the  judgment 
would  not  lie.  or  if  It  would  be  arbitrary 
or  capricious  to  grant  relief  the  judg- 
ment does  not  He,  and  the  court  is  not 
required  to  Issue  an  injunction  In  those 
two  Instances. 

What  It  says  is  that  If  the  citizens  of 
Uie  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  or  Wis- 
consin, or  Canada  or  Minnesota,  find 
their  health  or  well-being  to  be  Jeopard- 
ized that  the  court  may  consider  and 
entertain  an  application  for  Injunctive 
relief  to  abate  it,  because  of  the  threat 
to  the  health  and  well-being. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  apparently 
did  not  have  the  right  copy  of  the 
amendment,  because  the  gentleman 
spoke  on  what  appeared  to  be  cleariy  a 
very  different  amendment. 

My  old  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  talked  about  a 
totally  different  amendment  than  that 
which  appears  before  us. 


Anyone  putting  something  in  the  water 
which  Jeopardizes  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people,  such  as  carcinogens 
or  cancer-producing  substances  that 
would  jeopardize  the  health  of  people 
living  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  that 
person  ought  to  be  subject  to  an  injunc- 
tive process  in  court.  That  does  not 
SDimd  like  an  outrageous  proposition  to 
me. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  old  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  There  Is  another  point 
that  should  be  brought  out  along  with 
T^'hat  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Is 
talking  about,  and  that  is  in  reference 
to  Injection  wells.  We  have  more  Injec- 
tion wells  in  Texas  than  there  are  in  all 
of  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
combined,  and  there  have  only  been  five 
failures  in  the  total  time  that  we  have 
been  doing  Injection  wells,  and  that  ap- 
plies to  steam  Injection  and  it  applies 
to  water  Injection,  and  It  Is  subject  to 
secondai-y  recovery. 

This  amendment  Is  an  amendment 
that  is  entirely  too  broad  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  veiy  regretfully  must 
disagree  with  my  old  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  because 
I  do  not  find  anything  relating  to  injec- 
tion wells  or  to  the  recovei-y  of  oil  or 
secondary  recovery. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.    RUPPE.    Mr.    Chairman,    I   just 
want  to  point  out  very  emphatically  tliat 
this  amendment  is  not  Intended  by  ex- 
press provision  or  implication  to  weaken 
any  existing  provision  of  Federal  law.  It 
merely    directs    the    courts    to    assure 
prompt  abatement  of  a  violation  in  a 
situation  like  Reserve  Mining,  where  a 
threat  to  health  was  aUowed  to  persist 
on  economic  grounds.  The  amendment  is 
intended  to  establish  the  congressional 
finding  of  the  paramount  value  of  health 
protecUon.  It  is  not  intended— and  this 
Is  made  clear  by  subsection  (b)— to  re- 
quire proof  of  a  health  hazard  as  a  con- 
dition for  prompt  Injunctive  relief,  or  to 
lunit  any  court's  authority  to  grant  such 
rehef  for  purposes  of  protection  of  en- 
vironmental or  economic  values  So  I  do 
not  think  that  reaUy  applies. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  read  anything 
in  there  about  water  injection  into  oil 
wells,  or  anything  else.  The  hard  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  had  one  of  the 
most  contumacious  resistoi-s  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  rather 
surprised  to  find  my  friends  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  appearing 
here  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  be- 
cause that  is  tlie  law  that  came  out  of 
their  committee.  The  Reserve  Mining  Co., 
to  whom  this  amendment  is  directed,  are 
the  only  taconite  producers  In  the  coun- 
try that  refuse  to  use  eitlier  land  recov- 
ery or  land  disposal.  They  are  the  only 
people  that  get  this  advantage  to  the  det- 
ilment  of  almost  every  one  of  the  other 
taconite  producers. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  is 
a  question  now,  which  the  judge  indi- 
cated, the  question  is  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  contaminates  or  Is  a  hazsird. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Contaminates  or  is  a 
hazard  to  the  health  and  well-being. 
That  strikes  me  as  eminently  good  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Obey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  just  point  out  that 
In  the  circuit  court  decision  they  said 
that  the  judge  apparently  took  the  posi- 
tion that  all  uncertainty  should  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  health  and  safety,  but 
the  court  then  went  on  to  say  the  de- 
termination in  favor  of  health  and  safety 
represents   a   poUtical   judgment. 

All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  we  take 
the  court  at  face  value  and  make  that 
legislative  judgment  that  we  ought  to  re- 
.solve  these  doubts  in  favor  of  health. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  this  Hou.se 
just  approved  2  months  ago  a  study  in 
the  Labor-EEW  appropriation  bill — an 
item  to  finance  a  3-year  study  to  deter- 
mine what  the  exact  effects  are  of  as- 
bestos in  drinking  water.  I  doubt  that  we 
would  suggest  that  we  ought  to  wait  3 
years  pending  the  outcome  of  that  study 
before  offland  disposal  is  stopped. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  takes  an  eminently 
sensible  position.  All  this  amendment 
does  Is  to  allow  the  people  ot  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  to  get  into 
couit  to  get  the  judicial  relief  the  court 
said  must  be  procured  first  through  the 
action  of  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
body.  That  is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Asbestos  fibers  from  an  illegal  dis- 
charge have  been  found  in  northern 
Michigan  200  miles  from  the  site  of  that 
dumping,  it  Is  ahnost  impossible  to  prove 
a  health  hazard  with  the  scientific  evi- 
dence available  today  to  the  EPA,  but 
even  EPA  states  very,  very  clearly  that  if 
there  Is  a  situation  where  the  court  de- 
termines that  a  health  risk  is  evident, 
then  that  court  should  have  the  power  to 
sive  injuctive  relief  to  the  people  who 
have  to  drink  '.he  water  in  that  area. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  I  have  ever  found  where  the 
citizens  have  shown  that  kind  of  peril. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

It  is  a  little  misleading  in  the  state- 
ment that  v.'as  made  soying  that  the 


amendment  says  that  the  only  thing 
anyone  can  do  is  go  to  court.  This  also 
puts  a  burden  on  the  defendant  that  is 
contraiy  to  any  law. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  been  a  lawyer 
for  over  20  years,  and  I  do  not  read  any- 
thing in  this  amendment  that  says  the 
burden  of  proof  shifts.  Maybe  I  am 
wrong.  Maybe  the  gentleman  has  better 
eyes  than  I  have,  but  nowhere  in  this 
amendment  is  there  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof.  The  burden  of  proof  in 
this  amendment  still  lies  on  the  back 
of  the  person  seeking  Injunctive  relief. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  m>-  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  did  make  the  com- 
ment, I  believe,  that  this  is  directed  at 
the  Reserve  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  say  this.  It  Is 
general  legislation,  but  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we  in 
Michigan  are  going  to  be  able  to  look 
with  some  confidence  on  the  fact  that 
the  coui'ts  are  going  to  allow  Injunctive 
relief  to  bring  the  Reserve  Mining  Co.'s 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior  to  a  halt  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  In  Missouri  we  are 
affected  by  this  because  this  source  of 
ore  is  used  in  our  district.  It  is  also  true, 
1  understand,  that  this  matter  is  now 
in  the  court. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  just  tell  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missoui'i, 
that  Reserve  Mining  can  use  onshore 
facilities  for  taconite  wastes,  and  there 
will  be  no  problem.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\e 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  just  learned  a  short 
while  ago  the  amendment  would  be  of- 
fered, then  just  now  I  have  discovered 
that  it  is  really  directed  at  Resei-ve  Min- 
ing of  Minnesota.  Now  it  happens  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  this  mine  affects 
other  parts  of  the  Middle  West  other 
than  Minnesota,  Michigan,  or  Wiscon- 
sin. It  affects  Missouri,  and  it  does,  be- 
cause we  have  a  plant  which  relies  on 
this  mine  for  about  half  of  its  ore.  This 
amendment  would  shut  down  this  mine 
for  3  or  4  years  until  a  disposal  facility 
is  completed.  This  matter  is  now  pend- 
ing in  court.  The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  refused  to  order  the  closing 
of  this  mine.  While  it  may  take  a  little 
time  I  am  reliably  advised  that  this 
mine  Is  ready  and  prepared  to  spend 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  specifications  of  the  court. 

It  is  hiappropriate  to  consider  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  held  on  the  effect  na- 
tionwide of  this  amendment.  We  know 
we  are  suffering  from  inflation  and  may 
possibly  be  heading  into  a  recession.  I 
have  just  discovered  that  if  this  amend- 
ment Ls  enacted,  it  could  result  in  an 
immediate  increase  in  unemployment  of 


approximately  2,000  persons  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  area  alone. 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted  it  could 
cut  off  as  much  as  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's iron  ore — and  this  includes  ore 
that  Is  needed  if  a  plant  in  the  Blue 
Valley  of  our  district  Is  to  continue  to 
operate.  This  country's  Iron  ore  reserves 
are  dwindling  as  it  is.  Imports  are  being 
increased.  But  tiiere  is  some  bad  news 
in  that  direction,  because  Venezuela  has 
announced  its  intention  to  nationalize 
its  ore  reserve — to  be  used  for  their  do- 
mestic steel  production. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  Reserve  Min- 
ing has  agreed  to  work  out  a  disposal  ar- 
rangement under  the  supervision  of  the 
coui't  which  will  cost  $250  million — 
while  the  total  worth  of  the  remaining 
facility  is  only  about  $350  million. 

The  shutdown  of  Reserve  would  result 
in  an  immediate  massive  imemployment 
of  between  7,000  and  8,000  workers.  For 
my  part,  I  firmly  believe  we  cannot  stand 
either  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
or  more  imemployment. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Ml-.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  He  does  not  think  we 
can  stand  any  more  increase  in  the  price 
of  steel.  How  much  more  cancer  can  we 
stand  among  those  who  are  the  helpless 
victims  of  this  mining  company  acrass 
the  State  line?  How  much  more  risk 
should  they  have  to  take? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  raises 
an  emotional  question.  It  is  specula- 
tive and  conjectural  whether  cancer  is 
caused  by  any  eflBuent  from  this  mine. 
But  let  me  add  there  is  nothing  specula- 
tive about  persons  who  are  out  of  work 
and  walking  the  streets.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  such  condi- 
tions are  also  very  emotional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  asked  me  to  yield  to  him  a 
minute  ago.  I  will  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman refen-ed  to  several  discharges 
in  the  State  of  Missomi.  Were  they  in 
violation  or  not  in  violation? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  was  not  referring  to 
violations  by  any  of  our  steel  mills,  but 
rather  to  their  suffering  a  loss  of  supply 
of  ore  if  the  reserve  mining  were  shut 
down. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Reserve  for  10  years  has 
absolutely  refused  to  comply.  They  are 
not  complying. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing they  are  now  complying  with 
the  court  order. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  They  are  not  complying. 
They  have  no  permit.  They  are  operat- 
ing in  violation  of  the  law  In  discharg- 
ing the  taconite.  That  Is  my  point. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  But  there  is  an  agree- 
ment reached  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  court  and  there  will  be  timely  com- 
pliance. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  No  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aiuiomiced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDlfXN-T    OrFERZD    BV    MR.    MUEPHT 
or   ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mchpht  of  Illt- 
nols:  Page  108.  line  2.  strike  out  "or"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

Page  108.  line  4.  Insert  after  tbe  period  the 
following:  "To  the  extent  he  determines  It 
to  be  practicable  In  light  of  such  Imminent 
endangerment.  he  shall  consult  with  the 
State  and  local  authorities  In  order  to  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  the  Information  on 
which  action  proposed  to  be  taKen  under  this 
subsection  Is  based  and  to  ascertain  the  ac- 
tion which  such  authorities  are  or  will  be 
taking." 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  explain  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  reports  of  un- 
safe and  potentially  lethal  drinking  water 
have  awakened  the  American  people  to 
the  need  for  strict  national  health  stand- 
ards regarding  our  water  supply.  Con- 
sideration today  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Is  therefore  particularly 
timely. 

One  disturbing  aspect  of  setting  stand- 
ards for  safe  drinking  water  is  the  fact 
that  no  conclusive  data  exists  as  to  what 
levels  of  contaminants  jeopardize  the 
public  and  wliat  amounts  produce  no  ad- 
verse effects.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  recognizes 
this  dilemma  and  provides  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences — NAS — be- 
gin studying  this  problem.  The  legislation 
authorizes  NAS  to  identify  contaminants 
known  to  be  harmful  but  further  in- 
structs NAS  to  Identify  any  which  might 
have  harmful  effects. 

Until  the  NAS  report  is  finalized,  how- 
ever, the  act  provides  that  interim  stand- 
ards set  by  the  EPA  Administrator  will 
be  enforced.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
months  or  years  before  a  comprehensive 
plan  is  implemented.  We  must  begin  now. 

We  have  the  technology  to  get  the  an- 
swers we  need.  We  have  the  financial  and 
manpower  resources  at  hand.  If  we  fall 
to  address  ourselves  to  this  problem  at 
this  time  and  risk  discovering  5  or  10 
years  from  now  that  we  had  our  chance 
and  blew  it,  there  will  be  no  rebuilding 
Americans'  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  State 
and  local  authorities  are  capable  of  polic- 
ing themselves  but  require  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  I  am 
proud  of  the  recognition  this  problem 
has  been  given  by  my  State  of  Illinois. 
Illinois  has  shown  a  willingness  to  set 
strict  requirements  for  public  and  pri- 
vate drinking  w  ater  supplies  but,  more 
importantly,  my  State  has  enforced 
these  regulations. 

I  believe  the  primary  rc^onsibility 
for  policing  water  supplies  should  rest 
with  State  and  local  authorities  if  States 
have  proved  their  commitment  and  ad- 
herence to  strict  standards.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing two  amendments  which  recognize 
that  a  cooperative  relationship  between 


the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  any  pro- 
gress in  our  fight  for  safe  drinking 
water.  My  amendments  further  recog- 
nize the  detrimental  effect  unnecessary 
interference  by  the  Federal  Government 
can  have  on  a  State  program.  These 
amendments  in  no  way  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  act,  how- 
ever, when  the  people  are  in  imminent 
danger  and  State  authorities  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  act  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  amendment  and  for  tlie 
interest  he  is  showing  In  this  legislation. 
Also  I  would  hke  to  Inform  the  member- 
ship that  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
Governor  Walker,  has  sent  me  a  telegram 
informing  me  that  he  is  in  favor  of  H.R. 
13002.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  from  Chi- 
cago, for  introducing  his  amendment 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  tlmnk  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  the  amendments  he  will  offer. 
I  have  received  the  following  wire: 

Governor  Dan  Walker  has  asked  me  to 
convey  to  you  his  continued  support  for  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (HR  13002)  which 
is  expected  to  come  before  the  House  for  a 
vote  today. 

We  think  that  the  bill  would  be  Improved 
and  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  amend- 
ments which  are  being  introduced. 

In  any  event,  we  hope  you  will  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Olga  Gbey, 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  amend- 
ments and  for  the  bill.  I  hope  they  both 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Members  of 
the  Committee,  all  this  amendment  does 
is  affect  the  emergency  powers  in  part 
D  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  After  having  read 
the  amendment,  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  again  to  explain  what 
the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  DlinoLs.  I  am  about 
to.  If  I  am  civen  a  chance.  All  the  amend- 
ment does  is  affect  the  emergency  powers 
for  the  Federal  Administrator  when  he 
acts  upon  information  that  a  contami- 


nant is  present  in  or  likely  to  enter  a 
public  water  stream  and  may  present  an 
imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  the  health  of  persons.  It  must  also  be 
clear  that  the  area's  State  or  local  au- 
thorities have  not  acted  to  protect  the 
health  of  sucli  persons,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator may  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
such  persons. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator, where  it  is  practical,  in  light  of 
the  imminent  endangerment,  to  con- 
sult with  State  or  local  authorities  in 
order  to  afiOrm  the  correctness  of  the 
information  he  is  acting  on  and  aecide 
what  fiurther  action  he  proposes  co  take. 
He  must  make  certain  that  the  informa- 
tion he  has  acted  on  is  based  on  correct 
facts. 

This  amendment  requires  that  the 
Federal  Administrator  consult  with  State 
and  local  authorities  as  to  tlie  emer- 
gency, what  information  It  is  based  on, 
and  what  action  he  proposes  to  take,  so 
that  he  can  work  hand  in  glove  with  the 
local  and  State  authorities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMEKOMKNT    OFFEIirD    BY    MR.    MtJRPHY    OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois:  Page  124.  line  23,  strike  out  "The" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (1 )  Except  as  pro- 
vided la  paragraph  (2),  the". 

Page  125,  iusert  after  lUie  17  the  following: 

"(2)  No  entry  may  be  made  under  the  flrss 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  In  any  State  which 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  unless,  before  written 
notice  of  such  entry  is  made,  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  his  representative)  notifies  the 
State  agency  charged  with  responsibility  for 
safe  drinking  water  of  the  reasons  for  such 
entry.  Tlie  Administrator  shall,  upon  a  show- 
ing by  the  State  agency  that  such  an  entry 
win  be  detrimental  to  the  administration  of 
the  State's  program  of  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  take  such  showing  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  whether  to  make 
such  entry." 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Elinol.n.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  the  committee 
would  expect  this  to  be  done,  anyway, 
and  to  have  this  spelled  out  is  certainly 
acceptable  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  v.ith- 
out  question. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chau- 
man,  if  I  may  explain  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhilx). 
this  amendment  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator notify  the  State  agency 
which  would  have  control  of  a  particu- 
lar water  system  or  agency  that  comes 
into  question  or  violation,  so  that  all  in- 
terested parties  can  sit  down  and  deter- 
mine what  action  should  be  taken.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  State 
agency  fii-st  be  consulted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  agency  could  move 
on  it  before  action  by  the  Federal  agency 
becomes  necessary. 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Murphy). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  numlier  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get 
some  information  from  either  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
CERS)    or  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  as  to  the  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  supplemental  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  states  that  the  5-year  cost 
is,  I  beUeve,  $336,500,000.  The  report  it- 
self states  a  5-year  cost  of  some  $352,- 
100,000.  Wliat  is  the  cost  of  tliis  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  informed  that 
House  rules  require  me  to  get  the  5-year 
projection  on  this.  We  are  only  passing 
tills  legislation  for  3  years,  and  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  $156  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  3-year  cost, 
then? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-six  million  dollars.  The  rules  re- 
quire us  to  give  a  5-year  projection,  but 
we  are  only  authorizing  for  3  rears. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  legislation  does 
call  for  a  5-year  projection ;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  the  authoriza- 
tion Is  only  for  3  yeai-s,  but  the  niles  of 
the  House  require  a  5-year  projection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whit  is  the  gentleman 
saying,  that  it  is  a  5-year  projection  but 
the  committee  is  only  authorizing  3 
years? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  the  language 
Is  very  clear.  We  are  only  authorizing  for 
3  years.  At  the  end  of  3  years  the  bill  will 
have  to  either  come  up  for  considera- 
tion again,  or  it  dies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  $156  million  is  for  3 
years,  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  the  gentleman's 
committee  change  from  the  figures  con- 
tained In  both  reports,  the  supplemental 
and  the  regular  report  accompanying  the 
blU? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  My  counsel  says  that 
It  is  a  typographical  error.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that.  What  did  the  gentleman 
say  was  In  the  report  on  tliis? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  supplemental  report 
accompanying  the  bill  sets  forth  a  cost 
estimate  of  $336,500,000,  whereas  the  re- 
port sets  forth — the  report  accompany- 
ing the  biU  of  the  date  of  July  10,  1974, 
sets  forth  a  cost  of  $352,100,000. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  According  to  my 
counsel,  it  is  a  typographical  error.  I  do 
not  imderstand  that,  but  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  are  only  authoriz- 
ing $156  million  in  the  bill  for  the  3-year 
period.  It  is  spelled  out  in  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  these  two  be  tsTJO- 
graphical  errors,  this  supplemental  re- 
port which  bears  the  date  of  August  15, 
1974,  and  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill  which  beai-s  the  date  of  July  10, 1974? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  supplemental  re- 
port, I  am  Informed,  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  $336,500,000? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  projec- 
tion for  5  years,  I  miderstand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  projected 
cost  for  5  years.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man propose  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  When  we  add  these 
up  across  here,  it  does  not  come  up  with 
that  amount,  but  there  is  some  confu- 
sion in  the  matter.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  correct  figure 
is  $156  million  for  3  years  being  au- 
tliorized  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  a  very  propi- 
tious time  for  multimillion-dollar  mis- 
takes to  be  made. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  report  is  not 
legislation.  The  bill  stipulates  $156  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  country  is  in  serious 
financial  trouble. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
where  the  gentleman  proptKCs  to  get  the 
$156  million.  It  is  budgeted? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  WeU,  I  would  not  say 
whether  it  is  budgeted  or  not.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
not  budgeted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  tliat.  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  tlie  gi'eat  demand  across  Amer- 
ica for  the  bill  is  rather  urgent.  We  are 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  we 
ought  to  act  here.  I  think  time  demands 
that  we  act  now  to  get  the  bill  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  being  sought  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  any  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  (jovem- 
ment  except  the  EPA? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  checking  it, 
but  the  different  agencies  did  appear. 

AMENDED  OFFERED  BT  MS.  GTTDE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GtroE: 
On  page  116,  after  line  11.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (9)  : 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  water  supplies 
and  drinking  water  sources  to  determine  the 
natiu'e,  extent,  sotirces  of  and  means  of  con- 
trol of  contamination  by  chemicals  or  other 
substances  suspected  of  being  carcinogenic. 
Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congi-ess  the  initial  results  of  such 
study,  together  with  such  reconunendatlons 
for  further  review  and  corrective  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  light  of  the  recent  rev- 
elations of  possible  carcmogens  in  the 
nations  water  supply,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country. 

Tlie  EPA  has  begim  an  Investigation  of 
this  matter,  but  I  think  we  should  inject 
a  note  of  urgency  in  reference  to  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Tlierefore,  this  amendment  provides 
that  EPA  will  report  back  to  Congress  6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  title 
as  to  the  initial  results  of  their  study; 
such  a  report  is  much  needed  by  the 
American  people  particularly  in  metro- 
politan areas  where  the  carcinogens  have 
been  reported. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 


in  order  that  we  expedite  the  scientific 
research  in  this  critical  area. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  has 
been  national  publicity  recently  to  a 
.study  about  the  possible  Implication  of 
cancer-causing  substances  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  water  and  about  the  pos- 
sible complications  that  are  caused  by 
the  clilorination  and  chlorine  and  disin- 
fection by  the  water  treatment  plants  for 
tlie  drinking  water  supply. 

Of  course,  in  our  geographical  posi- 
tion, at  almost  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  it  is  really  vitally  important 
to  our  region  tliat  we  have  controls  en- 
forced on  the  toxic  organic  compoun(is 
that  come  into  the  river  from  the  indus- 
trial and  municipal  discharges,  from 
runoffs  from  agi'icultural  regions,  from 
accidents  on  the  river,  and  from  chemical 
.spills  on  the  river.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  language  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment which  says,  "public  water  supplies 
and  drinking  water  sources,"  does  tliis 
cover  contaminant  discharges  into  sur- 
face raw  water  supplies? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Certainly  all  of  the  water 
that  flows  into  the  water  supplies  would 
be  subject  to  an  investigation  by  the  EPA, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  would 
have  a  priority  for  areas  of  the  countrj' 
where  the  greatest  number  of  contami- 
nants are  ah'eady  known  to  be  present  in 
tile  water  supply. 

Mrs.  B(X}GS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GUDE.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mrs.  BO(3GS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  we 
are    assured    the    underground    water 
supply  is  protected  in  the  bill,  would 
the  gentleman  also  foresee  that  following 
the  studies,  controls  over  the  smface 
water  supplies  could  be  applied  also? 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  think  so. 
Mrs.  BCXKxS.  And  could  we  be  assured 
that  priority  would  be  given  to  the  regions 
of  the  coun,.ry  which  are  in  the  most  des- 
perate need  of  the  study? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  water  in  certain  regions  of 
the  country  leave  a  higher  priority  than 
that  of  other  regions.  Areas  served  by 
fresh  and  pure  mountain  water  have  a 
less  critical  problem  than  those  in  Lou- 
isiana which  receive  water  from  the 
Mississippi  or  areas  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  they  would  have  top  priority. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  commend  him  for 
offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
am,  of  course,  disappointed  with  the 
failure  of  my  amendment,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  such  failure 
should  carry  absolutely  no  inference  that 
the  Congress,  in  the  act  we  are  piesently 
considering  has  not  always  placed  the 
utmost  importance  on  the  question  of 
human  health.  Tlie  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  will  insure  our  public  drinking  v.ater 
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systems  meet  the  highest  healtli  stand- 
ards. The  failure  of  my  amendment  to 
pass  should  in  no  way  detract  from  the 
paramount  emphasis  of  the  bill  on  the 
protection  of  public  health.  I  congratul- 
ate the  gentleman  for  his  fine  and 
exemplary  work. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  amendment  and  I 
have  been  studying  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  amendment,  and  I  believe 
that  a  study  should  be  made  of  these 
areas  where  we  know  or  have  reason  to 
believe  there  are  dangerous  elements 
getting  into  the  water. 

They  will  report  back  in  6  months  for 
further  review  or  for  any  direct  action 
that  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  we 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  just  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  this:  It  says  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  the  study. 

Now,  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  we 
were  ti-ying  very  cai-efully  to  get  the 
States  involved. 

Are  we  in  this  case  going  with  the 
Administrator  and  in  other  cases  in  the 
bill  are  we  going  with  the  States  to  make 
the  study? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  endorse  the  ob- 
jective which  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDE)  seeks.  However,  I  won- 
der if  the  procedure  here  should  be  in 
line  with  the  procedure  as  provided  in 
the  bill.  I  merely  ask  the  question  for 
claiiflcation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  think  that  the  study  is  In  cor- 
relation with  the  bill,  and  certainly  it 
is  in  line  with  what  we  intended  all  the 
way  along.  We  will  use  the  Academy  of 
Science,  I  am  sure,  to  make  the  study. 

Certainly  I  think  it  is  in  complete  line 
with  what  we  intended  the  bill  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Ml-.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  bill  Is  very  laudable, 
as  evei-ybody  agrees.  However,  we  have 
had  experience  with  this  type  of  broad- 
based,  universal  standard  type  of  a 
bill. 

If  the  Members  will  recall  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  that  we  passed,  in 
1972  we  set  some  high  standards  for 
sewage  disposal.  At  the  same  time  we  ap- 
propriated money  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities for  constructing  or  repairing 
this  in  order  to  meet  those  high 
standards. 


Well,  we  aU  know  what  happened.  The 
President  impoimded  the  funds.  Yet 
EPA  has  kept  the  high  standards  for 
waste  disposal. 

Now  we  have  run  into  this  difficulty: 
The  various  communities  in  my  district 
which  have  contacted  me  cannot  comply 
with  the  regulations  because  they  do  not 
have  the  money  to  build  their  plants. 

The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen 
here.  We  agree  that  we  ought  to  have 
research,  we  agree  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  purest  water  that  we  can  hf.ve,  and 
we  agree  that  the  health  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  should  be  paramount  in 
om-  Interest.  However,  all  of  this  is  not 
going  to  be  worth  the  paper  that  this  bill 
is  written  on  if  we  do  not  make  provi- 
sions for  the  various  commimities  to 
comply  with  the  standards  that  EPA 
sets  forth.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Somewhere  down  the  line  those  of  us 
who  represent  small  communities,  as  I 
do — rural  areas  where  we  have  commu- 
nities of  500  people,  900  people,  1,000  peo- 
ples, and  2.000  people— will  find  out  that 
the  problem  is  financial.  If  we  have  to 
tell  those  communities  that  their  plants 
are  not  up  to  meeting  these  standards 
for  drinking  water,  what  are  we  going  to 
do?  We  are  going  to  shut  them  down  or 
we  are  going  to  let  them  continue  to  use 
contaminated  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  solution  would  ob- 
viously be  to  provide  some  funds  for  these 
cities  that  do  not  have  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  improve  their  plants,  in  order  to 
meet  the  standards  that  EPA  will  set, 
and  we  know  this  bill  will  direct  that 
those  standards  be  met. 

This  is  the  biggest  fallacy  that  I  see 
in  this  bill.  Regardless  of  what  we  say 
about  exemptions,  somewhere  down  the 
line  within  the  next  7  years  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  this  problem.  Water 
plants,  considering  what  the  cost  is  today 
and  what  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  future, 
are  not  going  to  be  cheap  things  to 
build.  Yet.  the  vei-y  health  of  our  Nation 
is  dependent  upon  the  type  of  water  that 
we  drink. 

This  bill  will  not  accomplish  its  goal 
because  of  this  glaring  deficiency. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STACCEBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  series  of  amendments  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc  since  they  are  to  cor- 
rect certain  typographical  errors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  ofTered  by  Mr.  Staggers: 
Page  71,  line  5,  strike  out  "paragraph  (2)" 
and  insert  In  lien  thereof  "paragraph  (1) 
(B)". 

Page  75.  line  15.  strike  out  "during"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case  of";  and 
In  line  19.  insert  after  "(B)"  the  following: 
"in  the  case  of  the  period". 

Page  76,  line  9.  strike  out  "meets"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "meet";  and  in  line  11 
-strike  out  "in"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the". 

Page  77.  line  22.  Insert  '(A)"  befor* 
"Whenever". 
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Page  78.  line  1,  strike  out  "(A)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  •(!)":  strike  out  "(B)" 
in  line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(ii)"; 
and  strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
time. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  finds  such 
faUure  to  comply  extends  beyond  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  the  notice  given 
pursuant  to  subparagraph   (A),  he  shall 

Page  78,  line  21,  strike  out  "(A)"  and  in- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)";  strike  out  line  23 
and  insert  iu  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A),  and";  and  strike  out  "(B)  (i)"  In  line 
24  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)  (I)". 

Page  79.  line  1.  strike  out  "(U)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(II)". 

Page  84,  line  1,  strike  out  "resources'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sources';  and  in  line 
15,  strike  out  "rational"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "national". 

Page  86,  line  21,  insert  a  comma  after 
"if. 

Page  89.  line  2.  strike  out  "it"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  State". 

Page  96,  line  12,  insert  "of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  section"  after  "Regula- 
tions". 

Page  99.  line  23,  strike  out  "clause  (i) "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its  underground  in- 
jection control  program". 

Page  100.  insert  after  "(b)  (2)"  In  line  24 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  under  subsection  (b)  (3) 
that  a  State  no  longer  meets  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(A),";  and  beginning  In  line  2  ou 
page  101  strike  out  "such  disapproval  or  ex- 
piration date"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  date  of  such  dL^approval,  determination, 
or  expiration". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  nat- 
ure of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  i-ule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  tliat  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  13002  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  tha'  the  public  is 
provided  with  safe  drinking  water,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1423.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taJcen  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  296.  nays  84. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  53,  as 
follows : 

[Ron  No.  6311 
YEAS— 296 


Abzug 

Derwlnskl 

Johnson.  Calif 

Adams 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Addabbo 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Anderson. 

Dlpgs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

calif. 

Dlngell 

Jordan 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Donohue 

Karth 

Andrews. 

Downing 

Kasienmcler 

N  Dak. 

Drlnan 

Kemp 

Annunzlo 

Dulskl 

Kluczynski 

Ashley 

Duncan 

Koch 

Aspln 

du  Pont 

Kyros 

BadlUo 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Barrett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lehman 

Bell 

Edwards,  Calif 

Lent 

Bennett 

Etiberg 

LUton 

Bergland 

Erlenborn 

Long,  La. 

Bevill 

Esch 

Long.  Md. 

Blargl 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lott 

Blester 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Lujau 

Bingham 

Fascell 

Luken 

Blackburn 

Findley 

McC;ory 

B  atnik 

FUh 

McCloskey 

Boggs 

Flood 

McDade 

Boland 

Flowers 

McEwen 

Boiling 

Foley 

McPall 

Brademas 

Porsythe 

McKlnney 

Breckinridge 

Praser 

Macdonald 

Brlnkley 

Prellnghuysen 

Madden 

Brooks 

Frenzel 

Madlgan 

Brotzman 

Frey 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Froehllch 

Matsunaga 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Pulton 

Mayne 

Buchanan 

Puqua 

Mazzoli 

Burgener 

Gavdos 

Meeds 

Burke.  Calif. 

Gettys 

Melcher 

Burke.  Fla. 

Glaimo 

Metcalfe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gibbons 

Mezvlnsky 

Burton. John 

GUman 

Michel 

Burton,  Phillip 

Gonzalez 

Miller 

Carney,  Ohio 

Gray 

MU18 

Carter 

Green.  Pa. 

Minish 

Cederberg 

Griffiths 

Mink 

Chamberlain 

Grover 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Ctaappell 

Gubser 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

ChlFholm 

Gude 

Mizell 

Clancy 

Gunter 

Moakley 

Clark 

Haley 

Mollohan 

Clausen, 

HamUton 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Don  H. 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Cleveland 

Hanrahan 

Mosher 

Cohen 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moss 

Collier 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Murphy.  111. 

Collins.  HI. 

Harrington 

Myers 

Conable 

Harsha 

Natcher 

Conte 

Hastings 

Nedzl 

Conyers 

Hays 

Nelsen 

Corman 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Nix 

Cotter 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Obey 

Coughlln 

Heinz 

O'Brien 

Cronln 

Helstoskl 

O'Hara 

Culver 

Hicks 

O-NeUl 

Daniels, 

HlUis 

Owens 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hlnshaw 

Passman 

Danlelsou 

Hogan 

Patman 

Davis,  S.C. 

Holtzman 

Patten 

Davis,  Wis. 

Horton 

Pepper 

Deleney 

Hosmer 

Perkins 

Dellenback 

Howard 

Pettis 

Delluma 

Huber 

Peyser 

Denholm 

Huduut 

Pickle 

Dtut 

Hunt 

Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reguls 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Honcallo,  Wyo, 

Roncallo.  N.y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

SaraslD 

Sarbanes 

Scbneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllsou.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Ciawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Dorn 
Fisher 
Fiynt 
Fountain 
Goldv/ater 


Shoup 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 

NATS— 84 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Henderson 
Holt 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
ichord 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Lagomarsluo 
Landgrebe 
Lendruin 
Latta 

I.lcConister 
McCormack 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mabon 
Maliary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Mil  ford 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 


Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vender  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Wbalen 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

WUllama 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wiison. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Tatron 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl 


Nichols 

Parr  is 

Poage 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qullleu 

Rartck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Treen 

Veysey 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 

Toung,  SC. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Ware 
NOT  VOTING — 53 


Alexander 

Anderson,  m. 

Asbbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Ohio 

Brovhlll.  Va. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Clay 

Davis,  Oa. 

Eshleman 

Ford 

Oinn 

GrasEO 


Green.  Oreg. 

Guyer 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

HoUfleld 

Jarman 

Jones.  N.C. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Podell 

Rangel 


Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rose 

Spence 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Waggonner 

WUson,  Bob 

Wyman 

Young,  Ga, 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  tlie  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mrs.  Gra&so. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illlnots. 

Mr.  Glnn  with  Mi-.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Stubblefield. 


Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr  Bafalls. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Towell  of 
Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1423.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  433) 
to  assure  that  the  public  is  provided  with 
an  adequate  quantity  of  safe  drinking 
water,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION  OrFEBED  BT  MR.  STAGGEaiS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggees  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  433  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  B.S,.  13002.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act". 

PUBLIC    WATER    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  title  XIII  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XIV— SAFETT  OF  PUBLIC 
WATER  STSTEMS 

"Part  A — Definitions 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1401.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'primary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regxUation  which — 

"(A)    applies  to  public  water  systems; 

"(B)  specifies  contaminants  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  may  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons: 

"(C)  specifies  for  each  such  contaminaiit 
either — 

"(1)  a  maximum  contaminant  level,  if,  iii 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  it  Is  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  feasible  to  as- 
certain the  level  of  such  contaminant  in 
water  in  public  water  systems,  or 

"(11)  If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, it  is  not  economically  or  technolog- 
ically feasible  to  so  ascertain  the  level  of 
such  contaminant,  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  In  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reqtilrements  of  sec- 
tion 1412;  and 

"(D)  contains  criteria  and  procedures  to 
asstire  a  supply  of  drinking  water  which  de- 
pendably compiles  with  such  maximum  con- 
taminant levels;  including  quality  control 
and  testing  procedures  to  insure  compliance 
with  such  levels  and  to  Insure  proper  opej-a- 
tlon  and  maintenance  of  the  system,  and 
requirements  as  to  (1)  the  minimum  quality 
of  water  which  may  be  taken  Into  the  sys- 
tem and  (11)  siting  for  new  facilities  for 
public  water  systems. 

"(2)  The  term  'secondary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regulation  which  applies 
to  public  water  systems  and  which  specifies 
the  maxlmtmi  contaminant  levels  which,  lu 
tlie  Judgment  of  the  Admialstrator,  are  re- 
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qnlsite  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regulations  may  apply  to  any  contaminant 
in  drinking  water  (A)  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  odor  or  appearance  ol  such  water 
and  consequently  may  cause  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  served  by  the  public 
water  system  providing  such  water  to  dis- 
continue its  use,  or  (B)  which  may  other- 
wise adversely  affect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regulations  may  vary  according  to  geographic 
and  other  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  terra  'maximum  contaminant 
level'  means  the  maximum  permissible  level 
of  a  contaminant  In  water  which  Is  delivered 
to  any  user  of  a  public  water  system. 

"(4)  The  term  'public  water  system' 
means  a  system  for  the  provision  to  the 
public  of  piped  water  for  human  cousump- 
tion,  If  such  system  has  at  least  fifteen  serv- 
ice connections  or  regularly  serves  at  least 
twenty-flve  individuals.  Such  term  Includes 
(A)  any  collection,  treatment,  storage,  and 
distribution  facilities  under  control  of  the 
operator  of  such  system  and  used  primarily 
In  connection  with  such  system,  and  (B)  any 
collection  or  pretreatment  storage  facilities 
not  under  such  control  which  are  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  such  system. 

"(5)  The  term  'supplier  of  water'  means 
any  person  who  owais  i.r  operates  a  public 
water  system. 

"(6)  The  term  'rontaminant'  means  any 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  or  radiological 
substance  or  matter  In  water. 

"(7)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(8)  The  term  'Agency*  means  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

"(9)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  CouncU  es- 
tablished under  section  1446. 

"(10)  Tlie  term  municipuliiy'  means  a  citv, 
town,  or  other  public  body  created  by  or  pur- 
suant to  State  law,  or  an  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganization authorised  by  law. 

"(11)  The  term  'Federnl  agency"  means  anv 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

"(12)  The  term  'i>ersoa'  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  companv.  association,  part- 
nership, State,  or  municipality. 

"Part  B — Public  Water  Systems 


"COVERACE 

"Sec.  1411.  Subject  to  sections  1415  and 
1416,  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions under  this  part  shall  apply  to  each 
public  water  system  in  each  State:  e.'ccept 
that  such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  a 
public  water  system — 

"(I)  which  consists  only  of  di.stribution 
and  storage  facilities  (and  does  not  have  any 
collection  and  treatment  facilities): 

"(2)  which  obtains  all  of  Its  water  from, 
but  Is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  a  public 
water  system  to  which  such  regulations  ap- 
ply; and 

"(3)  which  does  not  sell  water  to  any 
person. 

"national    DniNKINC,    UATEU   BEGVLATIONS 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  national  interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
Within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, he  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  such  modiflcatious  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate.  Regulations  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  National  interim  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promiUgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  protect  health  to  the  extent 
feasible,  using  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means,  which  the  Admlni.s- 
trator  determines  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  Into  consideration)  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Interim  primary  regulations  first 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  tak« 


effect  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  promulgation. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  Within  10  days  of  the  date  the 
report  on  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  is  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  provide  opportunity  for  com- 
ment on,  the — 

"(1)  proposals  in  the  report  for  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  for 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations, 
and 

"(ii)  list  on  the  report  of  contaminants 
the  levels  of  which  in  drinking  water  cannot 
b«  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(B)    Within  90  days  after  the  date  the 
Administrator    makes    the    publication    re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  by  rule 
establish  recommended  maximum  contami- 
nant levels  for  each  contaminant  which.  In 
his   Judgment   based   on   the   report  on   the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 
may  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
of  persons.  Each  such  recommended  maxi- 
mum contaminant   level  shall   be  set  at  a 
level  at  which,  in  the  Administrator's  Judg- 
ment  based   on    such   report,   no   known   or 
anticipat«d  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  In  addition,  he  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted pursuant   to  subsection    (e),  list  in 
the  rules  under  this  subparagraph  any  con- 
taminant the  level  of  which  cannot  be  ac- 
ciu-ately  enough  measured  in  drinking  water 
to  establish  a  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant level  and  which  may  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  Based 
on   information   available    to   him,   the   Ad- 
ministrator   may    by    rule    change    recom- 
mended levels  established  under  this  sub- 
paragraph or  change  such  list. 

"(2)  On  the  date  the  Administrator  estab- 
lishes pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  recom- 
mended maximum  contRminaut  levels  he 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  (meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3) ) .  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  revised  drinking  water  regu- 
lations with  such  modifications  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"(3)    Revised    national    primary    drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  imder  para- 
graph   (2)    of  this  subsection  shall   be  pri- 
mary driukliig  water  regulations  which  spec- 
ify a  maximum  contaminant  level  or  require 
the  use  of  treatment  techniques  for  each  con- 
taminant for  which   a  recommended   maxi- 
mum   contaminant    level    Is    established    or 
which   is   listed  in  a  rule  under  paragraph 
(1)(B).    The    maximum    contaminant    level 
specified  in  a  revised  national  primary  drink- 
Uig  wafer  regulation  for  a  contaminant  shall 
lie  as  close  to  the  recommended  maximum 
contaminant   level   established   under  para- 
graph   (1)(B)    for   such   contaminant   as    is 
feasible.  A  required  treatment  technique  for 
a  contaminant   for   which   a   recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  has  been  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)  shall  reduce  such 
contaminant  to  a  level  which  is  as  close  to 
the    recommended    maximum    contaminant 
level  for  such  contaminant  as  is  feasible.  A 
required  treatment  technique  for  a  contami- 
Jiaut  which  is  listed  under  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
shall  require  treatment  necessary  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator's Judgment  to  prevent  known  or 
anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  to  the  extent  feasible.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'feasible'  means 
feasible  with  the  use  of  technologv,  treat- 
ment techniques,  and  other  moans,  which  the 
Administrator  finds  are  generally   available 
(taking  cost  Into  con-slderation) . 

"(4)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  shall  be  amended  whenever 
changes  in  technologv-.  treatment  techniques, 
and  other  means  permit  greater  protection  of 
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the  health  of  persons,  but  In  any  event  such 
regulations  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
every  5  years. 

"(6)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (and  amendments  thereto)  shall 
take  effect  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  their  promulgation.  Regulatioi^  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  superseded  by  regu- 
lations under  this  subsection  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  regulations  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  pro- 
posed national  secondary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulations within  270  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title.  Within  90  days  after 
publication  of  any  such  regiUation,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  regulation  with  such  mod- 
ifications as  he  deems  appropriate.  Regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  pre.scribed  In  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
rulemaking).  In  proposing  and  promulgating 
regulations  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  Niitional  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

"(ei  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (or  with  another  inde- 
pendent scientific  organization  if  appropriate 
arrangement  cannot  be  made  with  such 
Academy)  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
(A)  the  maximum  contaminant  levels  which 
Rhould  l>e  recommended  under  subsection 
(b)  (2t  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  per- 
sons from  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects,  and  (B)  the  existence  of  any  con- 
t;!mii<.ants  the  levels  of  v/hlch  in  drinking 
water  cannot  be  determined  but  which  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. 

••(2)  The  result  of  the  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congrei,s  no  later  than  2  years  after 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The  re- 
port shall  contain  (A)  a  summary  and  evalu- 
ation of  relevant  publications  and  unpub- 
lished studies:  (B)  a  statement  of  method- 
olot?les  and  assumptions  for  estimating  the 
levels  at  which  adverse  health  effects  may  oc- 
cur: (C)  a  statement  of  methodologies  and 
assumptions  for  estimating  the  margin  of 
safety  which  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations: 
(D)  proposals  for  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  levels  for  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations,  based  on  the 
methodologies,  assumptions,  and  studies  re- 
ferred to  in  clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  and  tn 
paragraph  (4):  (E)  a  list  of  contaminants 
the  level  of  which  in  drinking  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  mav  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons:  and 
(F)  recommended  studies  and  test  protocol 
for  future  research  on  the  health  effects  of 
drinking  water  contaminants,  including  a  list 
of  the  major  research  priorities  and  estimated 
costs  necessary  to  conduct  such  priority  re- 
search. 

"(3)  In  developing  its  proposals  for  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant  levels  un- 
der pargaraph  (2)  (D)  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (or  other  organization  preparing 
the  report)  shall  evaluate  and  explain  (sepa- 
rately and  in  composite)  the  impact  of  the 
following  considerations: 

'•(A)  The  existence  of  groups  or  individ- 
tials  in  the  population  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  adverse  effects  than  the  normal 
healthy  adult. 

'•(B)  The  exposure  to  contaminants  in 
other  media  than  drinking  water  (Including 
expo.<!ures  in  food,  in  the  ambient  air.  and 
in  o<cupational  settings)  and  the  resulting 
body  burden  of  contaminants. 

"(C)  Synergistic  effects  resulting  from  ex- 
postire  to  or  lateractlon  by  two  or  more 
contaminants. 
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"(D)  The  contaminant  expcsure  and  body 
burden  levels  which  alter  physiological  func- 
tion or  structure  in  a  manner  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  Increasing  the  risk  of  Illness. 

••(4)  In  making  the  study  under  this  sub- 
section, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(or  other  organization)  shall  collect  and  cor- 
relate (A)  morbidity  and  mortality  data  and 
(B)  monitored  data  on  the  quality  of  drink- 
ing water.  Any  conclusions  based  on  such 
correlation  shall  be  Included  In  the  report  of 
the  study. 

"(6)  Neither  the  report  of  the  study  under 
this  subsection  nor  any  draft  of  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  (other  than  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency)  prior  to  its  submission  to 
Congress. 

"(6)  Of  the  fimds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  by  this  title, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  study  and  to  make 
the  report  directed  by  paragraph  (2)  of  Hits 
subsection. 

"STATE   PRIMARY   ENFORCEMENT  RESPUNSIBILITY 

"Sec.  1413.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  State  has  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  public  water  systems  during  any 
period  for  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b) )  that  such  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  drinking  water  regulations 
which  (A)  in  the  case  of  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  national  Interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  are  promulgated 
under  section  1412  and  ending  on  the  date 
such  regulations  take  effect  are  no  less  strin- 
gent than  such  regulations,  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  the  period  after  such  effective  date 
are  no  less  stringent  than  the  interim  and 
revised  national  primary'  drinkinp  water  reg- 
ulations In  effect  under  such  section: 

"(2)  has  adopted  and  is  Implementing  ade- 
quate procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
State  regulations,  including  conducting  such 
monitoring  and  making  stich  Inspections  as 
the  Administrator  may  require  by  rep;ula- 
tlon; 

"(3)  will  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  with  respect  to  its  activities  under 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  as  the  Admini^triitor 
may  require  by  regulation:   and 

"(4)  if  It  permits  variances  or  exemptions, 
or  both,  from  the  requirements  of  its  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  permits  such 
variances  and  exemptions  under  conditions 
and  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  less  stringent 
than  the  conditions  under,  and  the  manner 
In,  which  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections  1415  and  1416. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regu- 
lation (propo.sed  within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title),  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  a  State  may  apply  to  the 
Administrator  for  a  determination  that  the 
requirements  of  paragniphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  are  satisfied  with 
respect  to  the  State,  the  manner  in  which 
the  determination  is  made,  the  period  for 
which  the  determination  will  be  effective, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Admhiistrator 
may  determine  that  such  requirements  are 
no  longer  met.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
that  before  a  determination  of  the  Admin- 
istrator that  such  requirements  are  no  longer 
met  with  respect  to  a  State  may  become 
effective,  tlie  Administrator  shall  notify  such 
State  of  the  determination  and  the  reasons 
thr-refor  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  on  the  determination. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  ( with 
sxich  modifications  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate)  within  90  days  of  the 
publlcatiou  of  the  proposed  regulations  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  AdmiuLstrator  shall 
promptly  notify  In  writing  the  chief  execu- 
tive oiiicer  of  each  State  of  the  proinul';a!  ion 
ol   regulations   unUer    tliLs   paragraph.   Such 


notice  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
and  shall  specify  a  State's  authority  under 
this  title  when  It  is  determined  to  have 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  p\ibllc 
water  systems. 

"(2)  When  an  application  Is  submitted 
In  accordance  with  the  Administrator's  regu- 
lations under  paragraph  (1),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  within  90  days  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  is  submitted  (A) 
make  the  determination  applied  for.  or  (B) 
determine  that  he  Is  unable  to  make  such 
determination  and  notify  the  applicant  in 
WTltlng  of  the  reasons  for  his  inability  to 
make  such  determination. 

■'rAILURlS  BY  STATE  TO  ASStJHE  EtrFORCEMENT  OF 
DRINKING  WATER  REGULATIONS 

"Sec  1414.  (a)(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  during  a  period  dtulng 
which  a  State  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  public  water  sy.stems  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1413(a))  that  any 
public  water  system — 

"(1)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  is 
not  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  in 
effect  under  section  1412,  or 

"(11)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  Is 
In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  sched- 
ule, control  measure,  or  other  requirement 
Imposed  pursuant  thereto, 
he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and  provide  such 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  such  State 
and  pubUc  water  system  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  bring  the  system  into  compliance 
with  such  regulation  or  requirement  by  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  finds  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  notice  given  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the 
State  to  report  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps  be- 
ing taken  to  bring  the  system  into  com- 
pliance (including  reasons  for  anticipated 
steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  system  into 
compliance  and  for  any  failure  to  take  steps 
to  bring  the  system  Into  compliance).  If — 
■  "(1)  such  falltire  to  comply  extends  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  given  pin-suant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
and 

"(ii)(I)  the  State  fails  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  tlie  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(II)  the  State  submits  such  report 
within  such  period  but  the  Administrator, 
after  considering  the  report,  determines  that 
by  falling  to  implement  by  sttch  sixtieth  day 
adequate  procedures  to  bring  the  system  Into 
compliance  by  the  earliest  feasible  time  the 
State  abused  its  discretion  in  carrying  out 
primary  enforcement  re-spcnsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems, 

the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil 
action  under  sub.section  (b). 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  oi"  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  during  a  period  during  which  a  State 
does  not  have  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  public  water  systems  that  a  pub- 
lic water  system  in  such  State — 

"(A)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)(2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  is  not  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with 
any  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lation in  effect  under  section  1412,  or 

"(B)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)(2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  is  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with 
anv  schedule,  control  measure,  or  other  re- 
quirement Imposed  pursuant  thereto, 
he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  oub- 
section  (b). 

"(b»  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  Slates  dis- 


trict court  to  require  compliance  with  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regu'ation  or 
with  any  schedule,  control  measure,  or  other 
requirement  imposed  pursuant  to  a  variance 
or  exemption  granted  under  section  1415  or 
1416  If— 

"(1)  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(2)  if  requested  by  (A)  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  in  which  is  located 
the  public  water  system  which  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  such  regulation  or  requirement, 
or  (B)  the  agency  of  such  State  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  compliance  by  public  water 
systems  In  the  State  with  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  or  State  drinking 
water  regulations. 

The  court  may  enter  such  Judgment  as  pro- 
tection of  public  health  may  requii-e,  taking 
into  consideration  the  time  necessary  to 
comply  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
water  supplies. 

"(c)  Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  public 
water  system  shall  given  notice  to  the  per- 
sons served  by  it — 

"(1)  of  any  faUure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  water  system  to— 

"(A)  comply  with  an  applicable  maximi-.m 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  of,  or  a  testing  procedure  pre- 
scribed by,  a  national  prinmry  drinking  water 
regulation,  or 

"(B)  perform  monitoring  required  by  sec- 
tion 1445(a),  and 

"(2)  if  the  public  water  system  is  subject 
to  a  variance  granted  tinder  section  1415(a) 
(l)(A)  or  1415(a)(2)  for  an  Inability  to 
meet  a  maximum  contaminant  level  require- 
ment or  is  .subject  to  an  exemption  granied 
under  section  1416.  of — 

■'(A)  the  exi.stence  of  f^uch  variance  or 
exemption,  and 

"(B)  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  schedule  or  conTol  meas- 
ure prescribed  pursuant  to  the  variance  oi 
exemption. 

The  AdmlnLstrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  for  giving  sucii 
notice.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less 
thau  once  every  3  months,  sliall  be  given  by 
publication  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation serving  the  area  served  by  each  such 
v.'ater  system  (as  determined  by  the  Adnun- 
istrator),  and  shall  be  furnished  to  the  oilier 
communications  media  serving  such  area.  I! 
the  water  bills  of  a  public  water  system  aie 
Issued  more  often  than  once  every  3  moinlic. 
such  notice  shall  be  included  in  at  least  oi:fe 
water  bill  of  the  sy.stem  every  3  months,  and 
if  a  public  water  system  issues  its  water  bili.s 
less  often  than  once  every  3  months,  such 
notice  shall  be  included  m  each  of  the  water 
bills  Issued  by  the  system.  Any  person  who 
willfully  violates  this  sub.section  or  regula- 
tions thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  mor* 
than  $5,000. 

"(d)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  iufoinia- 
tion  available  to  him,  the  Administrator  nii<i^ 
that  within  c  rea.sonable  time  after  national 
secondary  drinking  water  regulations  have 
been  promulgated,  one  or  more  public  wate.- 
.systems  in  a  State  do  not  comply  with  such 
secondary  regulation.':,  and  that  sufh  noii- 
conipliance  appears  to  result  from  a  failure 
of  stxch  State  to  take  reasonable  action  in 
assure  that  public  water  systems  throughout 
such  State  meet  such  secondary  regtilatlons. 
he  shall  so  notify  the  State. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion respecting  drinking  water  regulations 
or  public  water  systems  but  no  such  law  or 
regulation  shall  relieve  any  person  of  any 
requirement  otherwise  applicable  under  thi.s 
title. 

■•(f)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  finding 
i>f  noncompliance  (described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1))  with 
respect  ^o  a  public  water  system  in  a  Kt.ite 
wliicli     liBs     priuiar;.     enforcement    rcspou- 
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sibinty.  the  Administrator  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  that  State  in  carrying  out 
such  responsibUlty  and  upon  the  petition  of 
such  Slate  or  public  water  system  or  per- 
sons served  by  such  system,  hold,  after  ap- 
propriate notice,  public  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  Information  from  techni- 
cal or  other  experts.  Federal,  State,  or  other 
public  officials,  representatives  of  such  pub- 
lic water  system,  persons  served  by  such 
system,  and  other  Interested  persons  on — 

"(1)  the  ways  In  which  such  system  can 
within  the  earliest  feasible  time  be  brought 
Into  compliance  with  the  regulation  or  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  which  such  find- 
ing was  made,  and 

"(2)  the  means  for  the  maximum  feasible 
protection  of  the  public  health  during  any 
period  In  which  such  system  is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  or  requirement  applicable 
to  a  variance  or  exemption. 
On  the  basis  of  such  hearings  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  recommendations  which 
shall  be  sent  to  such  State  and  public  water 
system  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  communications  media. 


"VAAIANCES 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  tills  part,  variances  from  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
may  be  granted  as  follows: 

"(l)(A)  A  State  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water  sys- 
tems may  grant  one  or  more  variances  from 
an  ^pllcable  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  to  one  or  more  public  wa- 
ter systems  within  its  Jurisdiction  which, 
because  of  characteristics  of  the  raw  water 
sources  which  are  reasonably  available  to  the 
systems,  cannot  meet  the  requirements  re- 
specting the  maximum  contaminant  levels  of 
such  drinking  water  regulation  despite  ap- 
plication of  the  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, or  other  means,  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  are  generally  available  (taking 
costs  into  consideration).  A  variance  granted 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  conditioned 
on  each  system  to  which  it  applies  imple- 
menting such  control  measures  as  the  Stat* 
finds  can  b«  complied  wUh  during  the  period 
the  variance  is  in  effect. 

"(B)  A  State  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment rewponslbllity  for  public  water  systems 
may  grant  to  one  or  more  public  water  sj-s- 
tems  within  its  Jurisdiction  on»  or  more 
variances  from  any  provision  of  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  reg:ulatlon  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  specified  treatment  tech- 
nique with  respect  to  a  contaminant  if  the 
public  water  system  applying  for  the  variance 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
that  such  treatment  technique  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  persons  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  raw  water  source 
of  such  system.  A  variance  granted  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  conditioned  on 
such  monitoring  and  other  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

"(C)  Before  a  variance  proposed  to  be 
granted  by  a  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  may  take  effect,  such  State  shaU  pro- 
vide notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  variance.  A  notice  given 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  cover 
the  granting  of  more  than  one  variance  and 
IK  hearing  held  pursuant  to  such  notice  shall 
include  each  of  the  variances  covered  by  the 
notice.  The  State  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Administrator  of  all  variances  granted  by  It. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  the  reason 
for  the  variance  and  documentation  of  the 
need  for  the  Tarlance. 

"(D)(1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, abused  its  discretion  In  granting 
variances  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
or  that  In  a  siJbstantlal  number  of  cases  the 


State  has  failed  to  Impose  reasonable  con- 
trol measures  or  monitoring  or  other  re- 
qulremenu  during  the  period  the  variances 
are  In  effect,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 

the  State  of  his  finding.  Such  notice  shall 

"(I)  identify  fcAch  public  water  syatem  with 
respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made. 

"(11)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 
and 

"(in)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  variances  or  propose  revised  con- 
trol measures  or  monitoring  or  other  re- 
quirements for  specific  public  water  systems 
granted  variances,  or  both. 

"(U)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph.  After  a  bear- 
ing on  a  notice  pursuant  to  such  clause,  the 
Administrator  shall  (I)  rescind  the  finding 
for  which  the  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (II) 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate)  such  variance  revoca- 
tions and  revised  variance  control  measures 
or  other  requirements  proposed  In  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  a  notice  is  given 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  complete  the  hearing 
on  the  notice  and  take  the  action  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(Ill)  If  a  State  Is  notified  under  clause  (1) 
of  this  subparagraph  of  a  finding  of  the 
Administrator  made  with  respect  to  a  vari- 
ance granted  a  public  water  system  within 
that  State  or  to  a  control  measure  or  other 
requirement  for  a  variance  and  if.  before  a 
revocation  of,  such  variance  or  a  revision  of 
such  control  measure  or  other  requirement 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  takes 
effect,  the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  variance  or  control  measure 
or  other  requirement  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  makes  his  finding  inapplicable 
to  such  variance  or  control  measure  or  other 
requirement,  the  Administrator  sliall  rescind 
the  application  of  his  finding  to  that  vari- 
ance or  control  measure  or  other  require- 
ment. No  variance  revocation  or  revised  con- 
trol measure  or  other  requirement  may  take 
effect  before  the  expiration  of  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  notice  In  which  the 
revocation  or  revised  control  measure  or  other 
requirement  was  proposed. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water  sys- 
tems, the  Administrator  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  grant  variances  In  such  State 
as  the  State  would  have  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
if  It  bad  primary  enforcement  responsibility. 
"(3)  The  Administrator  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance from  any  treatment  technique  require- 
ment of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regiOatlon  upon  a  showing  by  any  person 
that  an  alternative  treatment  technique  not 
Included  In  such  requirement  is  at  least  aa 
efficient  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  con- 
taminant with  respect  to  which  such  require- 
ment was  prescribed.  A  variance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  use 
of  the  alternative  treatment  technique  which 
Is  the  basis  of  the  variance. 

"(b)  Any  control  measure  or  other  re- 
quirement on  which  a  variance  granted  un- 
der this  section  Is  conditioned  may  be  en- 
forced under  section  1414  as  If  such  control 
measure  was  part  of  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  In  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
tammant  (in  accordance  with  section  1401 
(1)(C)(11))  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  In  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
lion  1412(b)  i:j). 
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"exemptions 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  A  State  which  has  primary 
•nforcement  responsibUlty  may  exempt  any 
public  water  system  within  the  States  Juris- 
diction from  any  requirement  respecting  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  or  any  treat- 
ment technique  requirement,  or  from  both 
of  an  applicable  national  primary  dnnking 
water  regulation  upon  a  finding  that 

"(1)  due  to  compelling  factors  (which  may 
include  economic  factors),  the  public  water 
system  U  unable  to  comply  with  such  con- 
Umlnant  level  or  treatment  technique  re. 
quirement.  and 

"(2)  the  public  water  system  was  in  od- 
eratlon  on  the  effective  date  of  such  oon- 
taminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement.  ^ 

••(b)(1)   If  a  State  grants  a  public  water 
system  an  exemption  under  subsection  (t) 
the  State  shall  prescribe,  within  one  year  of 
ror*— *''*  '^^  exemption  is  granted,  a  schedule 

"(A)  compliance  (including  incrementa  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  requirement  and 
treatment  technique  requirement  with  re- 
apect  to  which  the  exemption  was  granted 

"(B)   implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the  State 
may  require  for  each  contaminant,  subject 
to  such   contaminant   level    requirement  or 
treatment    technique    requirement,    durine 
«ie  period  ending  on  the  date  compliance 
with  such  requirement  is  required 
Before  a  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pur- 
suant   to    this   subjection    may   take   effect 
the  State  shall   provide  notice  and   oonor^ 
tunlty  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  schedule 
A   notice   given   pursuant   to   the   precedlne 
sentence  mav  cover  the  pre-^crlbing  of  mnre 
than  one  such  schedule  and  a  hearing  hp'd 
pursuant  to  such  notice  .chal!  Inclucte  each 
of  the  schedules  covered  by  the  notice. 

"^2)  (A)  A  Bchedule  prescribed  miranant 
to  this  subsection  for  a  public  water  evst'^iu 
granted  an  exemotlon  unrter  sub«*ct!on  ra) 
shall  reauire  comnllance  by  the  rvstem  with 
each  contamlnnnt  level  and  treatment  tech- 
nlnue  reonlrement  with  TfMrpect  to  which  the 
exemotlon  was  granted  as  exnedltlouffly  as 
practicable  (as  the  State  mav  rea--«r.n»<t>l» 
determine)  but  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B) )  — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
the  Interim  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  1412 
(a),  not  later  than  January  I.  1981;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
revised  national  primary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulatlons.  not  later  than  seven  years  after 
the  date  such  requirement  takes  effect. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (1)  and  (II) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
final  date  for  compliance  prescribed  in  a 
schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  an  exemption  granted  for  a  public 
water  system  which  (as  determined  by  the 
State  granting  the  exemption)  has  entered 
Into  an  enforceable  agreement  to  become  a 
part  of  a  regional  public  water  system  shall— 
"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  January  1.  1983;  and 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  revised  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  nine  years  after  such  requirement 
takes  effect. 
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"(3)  Each  public  water  system's  exemption 
granted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  public  water  system  with  the 
schedule  prescribed  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  requirements  of  each 
schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
State  under  Its  laws.  Any  requirement  of  a 
schedule  on  which  an  exemption  granted  un- 
der this  section  Is  conditioned  may  be  en- 
forced under  section  1414  as  if  such  require- 
ment was  part  of  a  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation. 

"(4)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Administrator  unless  the  ex- 
emption for  which  it  was  prescribed  Is  re- 
voked by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(d)(2)  or  the  schedule  is  revl.sed  by  the 
Administrator  under  such  sub.seclion. 

"(c)  Each  State  which  grants  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  .shall  promptly 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  granting  of 
such  exemption.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  reasons  for  the  exemption  and  docu- 
ment the  need  for  the  exemption. 

•'(d)(1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  complete  a  comprcliensive 
review  of  the  exemptions  granted  (and  sciied- 
ules  prescribed  pursuant  thereto  i  by  tlie 
States  during  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  such  eflectlve  date.  The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  such  subi^equent  reviews  of 
exemptions  and  schedules  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thLs  title. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Admiulstiator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  in  a  subatantial  uvnnber  of  In- 
stMices,  abused  its  discretion  in  granting 
exemptions  under  subsection  (ai  or  ialled  to 
prescribe  schedules  in  accordaiice  witli  sub- 
section (b)  the  Administrator  .shall  notify 
the  State  of  his  finding.  Such  notice  shall — 

"(1)  identify  earh  exempt  public  water 
system  w;th  respec.  to  whicij  Hie  finding  was 
made, 

"(ii)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  linding, 
and 

"(ill)  a.j  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  exemptions  or  propose  revised 
schedules  for  specific  exempt  public  water 
systems,  or  both. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A).  After  a  hearing  on  a 
notice  pur;%uant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  (i)  rescind  th'?  finding 
for  which  '.he  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (II) 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropiiate)  such  exemption  revoca- 
tions and  revised  schedules  proposed  in  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  a  notice  Is  given 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  the  hearing  on  the 
notice  and  take  the  action  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(C)  If  a  S~ate  Is  notified  mider  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  a  finding  of  the  Administrator 
made  with  respect  to  an  exemption  granted 
a  public  wcter  sy.stem  within  that  State  or 
to  a  schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  such 
an  exemption  and  if  before  a  revocation  of 
such  exemption  or  a  revision  of  such  sched- 
>Ue  promulgated  by  the  Administrator  takes 
effect  the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  exemption  or  schedule  which 
the  Administrator  determines  makes  his  find- 
ing inapplicable  to  such  exemption  or  sched- 
ule, the  Administrator  shall  rescind  the 
application  of  his  finding  to  that  exemption 
or  schedule.  No  exemption  revocation  or  re- 
vised schedule  may  take  effect  before  tlie 
expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date  of 
the  notice  in  which  the  revocation  or  revised 
schedule  was  proposed. 


•■(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requfi-ement  in  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
taminant (In  accordance  with  section  1401 
( 1)  (C)  (11) )  each  treatment  technique  known 
to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to  a  redvic- 
clon  In  the  level  of  such  contaminant  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
i4l2(b)(3). 

"(f)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  exempt  public  water  sys- 
tems In  such  State  from  maximum  contami- 
nant level  requirements  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirements  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  In  the  same  manner  as  the  State 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  exemptions 
luider  this  section  if  it  had  primary  eiifoice- 
nient  responsibility. 

Part   C — Protection   of   Underground 

SotTBCES  OF  Drinking   Water 

"nccm-.iTioNS   for   state   programs 

•  Sec.  1421.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  for  State 
undergi'ound  Injection  control  programs 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title.  Within  180  days  after  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  regiUations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  with  such  mod- 
iiicatlons  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any  regu- 
lation under  this  .subsection  may  be  amended 
from  lime  to  time. 

•■i2)  Any  regulation  under  this  section 
sliall  be  proposed  and  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance wltli  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  rulemaking),  except 
that  the  Administrator  shall  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing  prior  to  promulga- 
tion of  such  regulations.  In  proposing  and 
pioniulgatlug  regulations  vuider  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
Secret.try,  tlie  National  Drinking  Water  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral entitles  and  with  Interested  State 
entities. 

'■(b)(1)  Regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
for  State  underground  injection  programs 
shall  contain  minimum  i"equirement«  for 
effective  programs  to  prevent  underground 
injection  which  endangers  drinking  water 
sources  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2).  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
a  State  program,  in  order  to  be  approved 
luider  section  1422 — 

■•(A)  .shall  prohibit,  effective  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
any  underground  Injection  In  such  State 
which  Is  not  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued 
by  the  State  (except  that  the  regulations 
may  permit  a  State  to  authorize  \mder- 
ground  Injection  by  rule) ; 

"(B)  shall  require  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  authorization  of 
underground  Injection  by  permit,  that  the 
applicant  for  the  permit  to  Inject  must  sat- 
isfy the  State  that  the  underground  injec- 
tion will  not  endanger  drinking  water  sources, 
and  (ii)  in  the  case  of  a  program  which  pro- 
vides for  such  an  authorization  by  rule,  that 
no  rule  may  be  promulgated  which  author- 
izes any  underground  Injection  which  en- 
dangers underground  water  sources: 

"(C)  shall  Include  mspection.  monitoring, 
recordkeeping,  and  reporting  requivrments: 
and 

"(D)  .shall  apply  (i)  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1447(b),  to  underground  Injections  bv 
Federal  agencies,  and  (11)  to  underground 
injections  by  any  other  person  whether  or 
not  occurring  on  property  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Regulations  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  for  State  underground  injection 
control  programs  may  not  prescribe  require- 
ments which  Interfere  with  or  hnpede — 

"(A)  the  tmderground  Injection  of  brine 
oi-  otlier  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 


face in  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 

"(B)  any  uudergrotuid  injection  for  ilie 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas, 

unless  such  requirements  ere  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such 
injection. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which 
authorizes  undergrotmd  injection  by  mean.s 
of  pei-mlts,  authorize  such  State  to  issue 
(Without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(1)(B) 
(1) )  temporary  permits  for  underground  In- 
jection which  may  be  effective  until  the  ex- 
piration of  fovir  years  after  the  date  ot  en- 
actment of  this  title,  if — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
State  has  demon'^trated  that  it  Is  unable  Mud 
(^oiild  not  reasonably  have  been  able  to  proc- 
ess all  permit  .ippllcatlons  within  the  time 
:ivailable; 

■■(B)  the  ^.dministrator  determines  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment  of  such 
temporary  permits  is  not  unwarranted; 

"(C)  such  temporary  permits  will  be  Is- 
sued only  with  respect  to  injection  wells  l>i 
operation  on  the  date  on  which  such  State's 
permit  program  approved  under  this  part 
first  takes  effect  and  for  which  there  was 
inadequate  time  to  process  Its  permit  ar>- 
plication;  and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  determines  tbe 
temporary  permits  require  the  use  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  established  by  riilcj; 
adopted  by  him. 

■■(2)  The  Adminifitn^tor  may.  upon  apj>li- 
''ailon  of  the  Goiernor  of  a  State  which  u'.i- 
iliorizes  underground  injection  by  means  of 
permlti.  authorl^^e  such  State  to  Issue  (wUli- 
out  regard  to  subbcctlon  (b)  ( 1 )  (B)  (1) ) .  but 
after  reasonable  notice  and  public  heari'vi. 
one  or  more  temporary  permits  notice  and 
public  hearing,  one  or  more  temporary  per- 
mits each  of  which  lis  applicable  to  a  par- 
ticular injection  well  and  to  the  under- 
ground injection  of  a  particular  fluid  a  id 
wiiich  may  be  effective  until  the  expiratiun 
of  four  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  If  the  State  has  found,  on  the 
rc-cord  of  such  hearing — 

"(A)  that  technology  (or  other  mepns)  to 
permit  safe  Injection  of  the  fluid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program  is  not  generally 
available   (taking  costs  into  consideration); 

"(B)  that  injection  of  the  fluid  would  be 
!(;.>&  harmful  to  health  than  the  use  of  other 
available  means  of  disposing  of  waste  or 
producing  the  desired  prodtict:  and 

"(C)  that  available  technology  or  other 
menus  have  been  employed  (and  will  be  em- 
ployed) to  reduce  the  volume  and  toxicity 
of  the  fluid  and  to  minimize  the  poieniially 
adverse  affect  of  the  injection  on  the  public 
liealth. 

••(di  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'underfjiound  Inleriion' 
means  the  subsurface  emplacement  of  fluids 
by  well  injection, 

"(2)  Underground  injection  endangers 
drinking  water  sources  if  such  injection 
may  result  in  the  presence  in  underground 
water  which  snoolies  or  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  supply  any  public  water  system 
of  any  contaminant,  and  if  the  presenc-e  of 
such  rontaminant  may  result  in  .such  .sys- 
tem's not  complying  with  any  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  or  may 
otherwise  advtr.sely  affect  the  health  of  per- 
sons. 

".state    PaiM.AKV    tNKORChMKNI    KFSPONSIWI.rTY 

"Sec,  1422,  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  list  In  the  Federal  Register  each 
State  for  which  In  his  Judgment  a  State  un- 
derground injection  control  program  mav  be 
neees-iarv  to  sissiire  that  undei-ground  lujo';- 
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tlon  will  not  endanger  drliiklng  water 
sources.  Such  Hit  may  be  amended  from  time 
to  tlma. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Each  State  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  within  270  days  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  regulation  un- 
der section  1421  (or.  If  later,  within  270  days 
after  such  State  Is  first  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (a) )  submit  to  the  Administrator  an  ap- 
plication which  contains  a  showing  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administrator  that  the  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  public  hearings,  and  will  Implement,  an 
underground  Injection  control  program 
V'hich  meets  the  requirements  of  regula- 
tions In  effect  under  section  1421;  and 

"(11)  will  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  with  respect  to  its  activities 
under  its  underground  Injection  control 
program  as  the  Administrator  may  require 
by  regulation. 

"(B)  Within  270  days  of  any  amendment 
of  a  regulation  under  section  1421  revising 
or  adding  any  requirement  respecting  State 
underground  injection  control  pro-ams,  each 
State  listed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  sub-- 
mlt  (in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require)  a  notice  to  the 
Administrator  containing  a  showing  satisfac- 
tory to  him  that  the  State  imderground  In- 
jection control  program  meets  the  revir,ed  or 
added  requirement. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  afjer  the  State's 
application  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  no- 
tice under  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  after  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  presentation  of  views, 
the  Administrator  shnll  by  rule  either  ap- 
prove, disapprove,  or  approve  in  part  pnd 
disapprove  In  part,  the  State's  underground 
Injectioji  control  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
St.ate"s  program  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
State  shall  have  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  undergroinid  wnter  sources 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, by  rule,  that  such  State  no  longer 
meets  the  reqiilrements  of  clau.se  (1)  or  (11) 
of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Before  promiilgatlng  any  rule  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub.'iection,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  re'sperting  such  rule. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a 
State's  program  (or  part  thereof)  under  sub- 
section (b)(2),  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines under  suosectlon  (b)  (3)  that  a  State 
no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of  clau.se 
(i)  or  (11)  of  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  or  If  a 
State  fails  to  submit  an  application  or  notice 
before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (b)(n.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  by  regxilation  v.lthln  90  days 
after  the  date  of  s\jch  disapproval,  determlnn- 
tion.  or  expiration  (as  the  case  may  be)  pre- 
scribe (and  may  from  time  to  time  by  regu- 
lation revise)  a  program  applicable  to  such 
State  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
1421(b).  Such  program  may  not  include  re- 
quirements which  Interfere  with  or  Impede— 
"(1)  the  underground  injection  of  brine  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  surface 
in  comiecliou  with  oil  or  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, or 

"(2)  any  tmderground  In.lection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas, 

unless  such  reqtiirements  are  essential 
to  assure  that  underground  sources  of 
drinking  water  will  not  be  endangered  by 
such  Injection.  Such  program  shall  apply  in 
such  State  to  the  extent  that  a  program 
adopted  by  such  State  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  meets  such  requirements 
is  not  In  effect.  Before  promulgating  any  reg- 
I'laclon  under  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  provide  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing respecting  such  regulation. 

"(d)  For  ptirpoees  of  this  title,  the  term 
'applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program'  With  respect  to  a  State  means  the 


program  (or  most  recent  amendment  there- 
of) (1)  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State 
and  which  has  been  approved  under  sub.sec- 
tion  (b),  or  (2)  which  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  Admhiistrator  under  subsection  (c) . 

"FAn.l'RE    OF    STATE    TO    ASSURE     ENFOBCEMENl' 
OP    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1423.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  during  a  period  during  which  a 
State  has  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1422(b)(3))  that  any 
person  who  is  subject  to  a  requirement  of  an 
applicable  underground  injection  control 
program  in  such  State  l.s  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  .shall  so  notify  the  State  and 
the  person  violating  such  requirement.  If  the 
Administrator  finds  such  failure  to  comply 
extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  .such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the  State 
to  report  within  15  days  after  the  date  of 
such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps  being  taken 
to  bring  such  person  into  compliance  with 
such  requirement  (Including  reasons  for 
anticipated  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  such 
person  Into  compliance  with  such  require- 
ment and  for  any  lalltire  to  take  steps  to 
bring  such  person  Into  compliance  with  such 
requirement).  If — 

"(A)  such  failure  to  comply  extends  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  first  .sentence 
of  this  parajraph.  and 

"(B)  (I)  the  State  falls  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(11)  the  State  .stibmlts  iuch  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after 
considering  the  report,  determines  that  by 
faihng  to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
per.son  hito  compliance  by  such  sixtieth  day 
the  State  abused  Its  discretion  in  carrying 
out  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
imderground  water  sources. 

the  Administrator  may  commeiice  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  f.uc'.ri 
during  a  period  diu-ing  which  a  State  does 
not  have  prmiaiy  enforcement  respouslbllity 
for  underground  water  sources  that  any 
person  subject  to  any  requirement  of  any 
applicable  underground  injection  control 
program  In  such  State  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
midcr  subsection  (b)(1). 

•■(b)(1)  When  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  under  tiiis  paragrapli  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  to  require 
compliance  with  any  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable underground  Injection  control  pro- 
gram. Tae  court  may  enter  such  judgment 
ad  protection  of  public  health  may  require, 
Including,  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought 
against  a  person  who  violates  an  applicable 
requirement  of  an  itndergi'ound  mjectlon 
control  program  and  who  Is  located  in  a  State 
which  hp..s  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility for  underground  water  sources,  the 
Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  each  day  such  person  violates  stich 
requirement  after  the  expiration  of  60  days 
after  receiving  notice  under  siibsectloa 
(a)(n. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  require- 
ment of  au  applicable  underground  Injec- 
tion control  program  to  which  he  Is  subject 
during  any  period  for  which  the  State  does 
not  have  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources,  shall  be  sub- 
ject, to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
per  day.  In  addition.  If  such  violation  or 
failure  to  comply  is  willful,  Fuch  person  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
per  day. 

"(c)  Nothing  3u  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  State  or  poiitical  sitbdlv- 
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islon  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion respecting  underground  injection  but  no 
such  law  or  regulation  shall  relieve  any  per- 
son of  any  requhement  otherwise  applicable 
under  tlils  title. 

"INTERIM    B£GUI.ATION    OF    UKDEBGROUNO 
INJECTIONS 

•  Skc.  1424.  (a)(1)  Any  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Admmistrator  to  have  an  area  of  a 
State  (or  States)  designated  as  an  area  in 
which  no  new  underground  injection  well 
may  be  operated  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  designation  and  endlnj; 
on  the  date  on  which  the  applicable  under- 
ground Injection  control  program  covering 
such  area  takes  effect  unless  a  permit  for  the 
operation  of  such  well  has  been  issued  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (b) .  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  so  designate  an  area  within 
a  State  If  he  finds  that  the  area  has  one  aq- 
uifer which  is  the  sole  or  principal  drmklng 
water  source  for  the  area  and  which.  If  con- 
tammated,  would  create  a  significant  hazard 
to  public  health. 

••  ( 2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator Fhall  publish  It  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  shall  provide  an  opportxnilty  to  In- 
terested persons  to  submit  written  data. 
views,  or  arguments  thereon.  Not  later  than 
The  30th  day  following  the  d'jte  of  the  pub- 
lication of  s.  petition  under  this  paragraph  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Administrator  shall 
either  make  the  designation  for  which  the 
petition  is  .submitted  or  deny  the  petition. 

•■|b)(l)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  an  area  Is  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  ending  on  the  date  the  ap- 
plicable underground  injection  control  pro- 
prr.im  covering  such  area  takes  eflect.  no  new 
underground  Injection  well  may  be  operated 
in  such  area  unless  the  Administrator  has  is- 
sued Q  perm.lt  for  such  operation. 

'(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  issuance  of  a  pemilt  for 
the  operotlon  of  such  a  well  in  such  an 
area.  A  petition  submitted  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  submitted  In  such  manner 
and  contain  such  Information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  by  regulation.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  petition,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  it  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
Administrator  shall  give  notice  of  any  pro- 
ceedtnf'  on  a  petition  and  shall  provide  op- 
portimity  for  agency  hearing.  The  Adminis- 
1  rat  or  shall  act  upon  such  petition  on  the 
record  of  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  the 
prec*ding  sentence  respecting  such  petition. 
Within  120  days  of  the  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  petition  submitted 
undpr  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
.slmil  either  issue  the  permit  for  which  tlie 
petition  was  submitted  or  shall  deny  Its 
ir-suance. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  may  L-^sue  n  per- 
mit for  the  operation  of  a  new  underground 
injection  well  in  an  area  designated  under 
subsection  (a)  only  if  he  finds  that  the  op- 
eration of  such  well  will  not  cause  con- 
tamination of  the  aquifer  of  such  area  so  as 
lo  create  a  sig'iificant  hazard  to  public 
health.  The  Administrator  may  condiUon 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  permit  upon  the  use 
of  such  control  measures  In  connection  with 
the  operation  of  such  well,  for  which  the  per- 
mit is  to  be  issued,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  operation  of  tiie  well  will 
not  contaminate  the  aquifer  of  the  desig- 
nated area  in  which  the  well  is  located  so  as 
to  create  a  significant  hazard  to  public 
health. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  operates  a  new  un- 
derground Injection  well  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  In 
which  such  violation  occurs.  In  addition.  If 
such  violation  Is  willful,  such  person  shall 
be  puniiihed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  eiich  day  In  which  such  violation 
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occurs.  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to 
believe  than  any  person  is  violating  or  will 
violate  subsection  (b) ,  he  may  petition  the 
United  States  district  court  to  Issue  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  Injunction  (in- 
cluding a  mandatory  injunction)  to  enforce 
such  subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'new  underground  injection  well'  means  an 
imderground  injection  well  whose  operation 
was  not  approved  by  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

"(e)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
his  own  initlaUve  or  upon  petition,  that  an 
area  has  an  aquifer  which  is  the  sole  or 
principal  drinking  water  source  for  the  area 
and  which,  if  contaminated,  would  create 
8  sifinlflcant  hazard  to  public  health,  he  shall 
publish  notice  of  that  determination  In  the 
Federal  EegUter.  After  the  publication  of 
any  such  notice,  no  commitment  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  (through  a  grant, 
contract,  loan  guarantee,  or  otherwise)  may 
be  entered  Into  for  any  project  which  the 
Administrator  determines  may  contaminate 
such  aquifer  through  a  recharge  zone. 
"Part  D — ^BUiercency  Powers 

"EMBmCEirCT  POWESS 

"Sec.  1431.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  AdminlstratcM-, 
upon  receipt  of  infcmnatlon  that  a  contam- 
inant which  is  present  In  or  is  likely  to 
enter  a  public  water  system  may  present  an 
imminent  and  substantial  endangerment  to 
the  health  of  persons,  and  that  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities  have  not  actwl 
to  protect  the  health  of  such  persons,  may 
take  such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  such  per- 
sons. To  the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be 
practicable  In  light  oi  such  Immtoent  endan- 
germent, he  shall  consult  with  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  order  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  information  on  which  ac- 
tion proposed  to  be  tal;en  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  based  and  to  ascertain  the  action 
which  such  authorities  are  or  will  be  taking. 
Such  action  may  Include  (but  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  (I)  iBsutng  such  orders  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  per- 
sons who  are  or  may  be  users  of  such  sys- 
tem (including  travelers),  and  (2)  commenc- 
ing a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief,  in- 
cludUig  a  restraining  order  or  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  wlltfuUy  violates  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
'a)(l)  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  per  day  of  violation. 
"Part  E — GEirERAt.  Provisions 

"ASSURANCE  OF  AVAILABILITY  CF  ADEQUATE  SUP- 
PLIES OF  CHEMICALS  NECESC.^RY  FOR  TREAT- 
MENT OF   WATER 

"Sec.  1441.  (a)  If  any  person  who  uses  chlo- 
rine, activated  carbon,  lin»e,  ammonia,  soda 
ash.  potassium  permanganate,  caustic  soda, 
or  other  chemical  or  substance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatmg  water  In  any  public  water 
system  or  in  any  public  treatment  works  de- 
termines that  the  amount  of  such  chemical 
or  substance  necessary  to  effectively  treat 
such  water  is  not  reasonably  available  to 
him  or  will  not  be  bo  available  to  him  when 
required  for  the  effective  treatment  of  such 
water,  such  person  may  apply  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  a  certification  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  'certification 
of  need")  that  the  amount  of  such  chemical 
or  substance  which  such  person  requires  to 
effectively  treat  such  water  Is  not  reasonably 
available  to  him  or  will  not  be  so  available 
when  required  for  the  effective  treatment 
of  such  water. 

"(■b)(l)  An  application  for  a  certification 
of  need  shall  be  In  such  form  and  submitted 


in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  and  shaH  (A)  specify  the  persons  the 
applicant  detcnntnes  are  able  to  provide  the 
chemical  or  substance  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  is  submitted,  (B)  specify  the 
persons  from  whom  the  applicant  has  sought 
such  chemical  or  substance,  and  (C)  contain 
such  other  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  (A) 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
fae  receipt  cf  the  application  and  a  brief 
summary  of  It.  (B)  notify  In  writing  each 
person  whom  the  President  or  his  delegate 
(after  consultation  with  the  Admtaistrator) 
determines  could  be  made  subject  to  an  order 
rsqulred  to  be  Issued  upon  the  Issuance  of 
the  certification  of  need  applied  lor  In  such 
application,  and  (C)  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  submission  of  WTitten  comments  on 
such  application.  The  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  when  the  Administrator  for  good 
cause  finds  (and  Incorporate*  the  finding 
with  a  brief  statement  of  reason  therefor  In 
the  order  issued)  that  waiver  of  such  require- 
ments is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

'  (8)  Within  30  days  alter— 
"(A)  the  date  a  notice  is  published  under 
paragraph  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register  with 
respect  to  an  application  submitted  under 
this  section  for  the  issuance  of  a  certification 
of  need,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  application 
Is  received  If  as  authorized  by  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  no  notice  Is  pub- 
lislied  with  respect  to  such  application, 
the  Administrator  aliall  take  action  either  to 
Issue  or  deny  the  issuance  of  a  certification  of 
need. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  amount  of  a  chemical  or  substance  nec- 
essary for  an  applicant  under  an  application 
submitted  under  this  section  to  effectively 
treat  water  in  a  public  water  system  or  In  a 
public  treatment  works  Is  not  reasonably 
available  to  the  applicant  or  will  not  be  so 
available  to  him  when  required  for  the  effec- 
tive treatment  of  such  water,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  a  certification  of  need.  Not 
later  than  seven  days  following  the  Issuance 
of  such  certification,  the  President  or  his 
delegate  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
provision  to  such  person  of  such  amounts  of 
such  chemical  or  substance  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary  in  the  certification  of 
need  Issued  for  such  person.  Such  order  shall 
apply  to  such  manufacturers,  producers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  repackagers  of 
such  chemical  ot  substance  as  the  President 
or  his  delegate  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, except  that  such  order  may  not  apply 
to  any  manufacturer,  producer,  or  processor 
cf  such  chemical  or  substance  who  manufac- 
tures, produces,  or  processes  (as  the  case 
may  be)  such  chemical  or  substance  solely 
forlts  own  use.  Persons  subject  to  an  order 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
President  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  order. 

"(2)  Orders  which  are  to  be  issued  uider 
paragraph  (1)  to  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  processors  of  a  chemical  or  substance 
shall  be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as 
practicable,  among  all  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  processors  of  such  chemical  or 
Fubstance;  and  orders  which  are  to  be  Issued 
tinder  paragraph  (1)  to  distributors  and  re- 
packagers  of  a  chemical  or  substance  shall 
be  eqxiitably  apportioned,  as  far  ss  prac- 
tlCiible,  among  all  distributors  and  repack- 
agers of  such  chemical  or  stibstance.  In  ap- 
portioning orders  Issued  under  parasraph 
(1)  to  manufacturers,  producers,  processors, 
distributor .=.  f.nd  repackagers  of  chlorine,  the 
Presiden'  or  his  delegate  shall,  in  carrying 


out  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, coiisider — 

"(A)  the  geographical  relationships  and 
established  commercial  relationships  between 
such  manufacturers,  producers,  praoessors, 
distributors,  and  repackagers  and  the  per- 
sons for  whom  the  orders  are  Issued: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  orders  to  be  issued  to 
producers  of  chlorine,  the  \\)  amount  of 
chlortoe  historically  supplied  by  each  such 
producer  to  treat  water  In  public  water  sys- 
tems and  public  treatment  works,  and  (11) 
sliai'e  of  each  such  producer  of  the  total 
annual  production  of  chlorUie  In  the  United 
Slates;  and 

"(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
or  his  delegate  may  determine  are  relevant 
to  the  apportionment  of  orders  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requii'en-entfi  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (f),  any  person 
for  whom  a  certification  of  need  has  been 
issued  under  this  subsection  may  upon  the. 
expiration  of  the  order  laeued  under  para- 
graph 11)  upon  such  certification  apply 
under  this  section  for  additional  certifica- 
tions. 

"(d)  ITiere  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contruct 
in  a  Federal  or  State  coiut  arising  out  of 
delr.y  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  affer  tor 
.sale  or  exchange  a  chemical  or  substance 
subject  to  an  order  issued  porsnant  to  sub- 
section <e)(l),  that  such  delay  or  failure 
was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with  such 
order. 

"(e)  (1)  Whoever  knowingly  fails  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
55.000  for  each  such  'allure  to  comply. 

"(2)  Whoever  falls  to  comply  with  any 
order  issued  pursviant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $2,500  for  each  such  failure  to  comply 
"(3)  Whenever  the  Administrator  or  the 
President  or  his  delegate  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  is  violating  or  win 
violate  any  order  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1).  he  may  petition  a  United 
States  district  court  to  Issue  a  temporarj' 
restraining  order  or  Injunction  (including  a 
mandatory  injunction)  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  such  order. 

"if)  No  certification  of  need  ov  order  is- 
sued   under    this    section    may    remaiu    tu 
effect — 
"  ( 1 )  for  more  than  one  year,  or 
"(2)  after  June  SO,  1977, 
whicliever  occurs  first. 

"BESEAPCH,    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE.    INFORMA- 
TION, TRATNTWC  OP  PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  1442.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  may 
conduct  research,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  other  Impaliments  ol 
man  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from 
contaimnants  Iti  water,  or  to  the  provision 
of  a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drltJilnj 
wui  er.  Including — 

"(A)  improved  methods  (i)  to  Identify  and 
measure  the  existence  of  contaminants  in 
drinking  water  (including  methods  which 
may  be  used  by  State  and  local  health  and 
water  officials) ,  and  (U)  to  identify  the  source 
of  such  contaminants; 

"(B)  improved  methods  to  Identify  riiid 
measure  the  health  effects  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water; 

"iC)  new  methods  of  treating:  raw  water 
to  prepare  it  for  drinkmg,  so  as  to  Improve 
'he  efnciency  of  water  treatment  and  to  re- 
nwve  contaminants  from  water: 

•(D)  improved  methods  for  providing  a 
dependably  safe  supply  cf  drinking  water,  in- 
eluding  irnprovementB  in  water  purification 
ftpd   di^irtbiifton,  und  methods  nf  af-sesslrig 
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the  health  related  hazards  of  drinking  water; 
and 

•'(E)  Improved  methods  of  protecting  iin- 
derground  water  sources  of  public  water  sys- 
tems from  contamination. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  municipalities  In 
the  establishment  and  administration  of 
public  water  system  supervision  programs 
(as  defined  in  section  1443(c)(1)). 

•'(3)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  conduct 
studies,  and  make  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  costs  of  carrying  out  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  1412. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  study  of — 

"(A)  disposal  of  waste  (including  resi- 
dential waste)  which  may  endanger  under- 
ground water  which  supplies,  or  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  supply,  any  public  water 
systems,  and 

"(B)  means  of  control  of  such  waste  dis- 
posal. Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  survey 
and  study,  together  with  such  reconmicnda- 
tlons  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  underground  Injection 
which  do  not  result  In  the  degradation  of 
underground  drinking  water  sources. 

"<6)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  preventing,  detecting, 
and  dealing  with  surface  spills  of  contami- 
nants which  may  degrade  underground  water 
sources  for  public  water  systems. 

"(7)  The  Admin ii>ira tor  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  virus  contamlnr.tion  of  drinking 
water  sources  and  means  of  control  of  such 
contamination. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Im- 
pact on  underground  water  which  supplies 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  supply 
public  water  systems  of  (A)  abandoned  In- 
jection or  extraction  wells;  (B)  Intensive 
application  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers  In 
underground  water  recharge  areas;  and  (C) 
ponds,  pools,  lagoons,  pits,  or  other  surface 
disposal  of  contaminants  In  underground 
water  recharge  areas. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  water  sup- 
plies and  drinking  water  sources  to  deter- 
mine the  nature,  extent,  aources  of  and 
means  of  control  of  contamination  by  chem- 
icals or  other  substances  suspected  of  being 
carcinogenic.  Not  later  than  six  mouths  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  initial  results 
of  such  study,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  further  review  and  corrective  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator  is   authorized    to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research.  Investigations, 
and  demonstrations  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drhiklng  wa- 
ter together  with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions la  connection  therewith; 

"(2)  make  available  research  facilities  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authorities, 
institutions,  and  indl\  iduals  engaged  in 
studies  and  research  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses of  thi:;  title: 

"(3)  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  any  public  agency,  educational 
institution,  and  any  other  organization,  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  under  which  he  may  pay 
all  or  a  part  of  the  costs  (as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator)  of  any  proj- 
ect or  activity  which  is  designed — 

•'(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  (which  may  combine  training  edu- 
cation and  employment)  for  training  persons 
for  occupations  involving  the  public  health 
aspects  of  providing  safe  drinking  water; 


"(B)  to  train  inspectors  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervise  persons  in 
occupations  involving  the  public  health  as- 
pects of  providing  safe  drinking  water;  or 

"(C)  to  develt^  and  expand  the  capability 
of  programs  of  States  and  municipalities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  by  carrying  out  State  programs  of  pub- 
lic water  system  supervision  or  underground 
water  source  protection  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  1443(d) ) ). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"GRANTS  FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1443.  (a)(1)  Prom  allotments  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4),  the  Administra- 
tor may  make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
public  water  system  supervision  programs. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  imder  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  approve  an  application 
of  a  St.ite  for  its  first  grant  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  unless  he  determines  that  the  State — 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  grant 
a  public  water  system  supervision  program, 
and 

"(B)  will,  within  that  oue  year,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  States 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator) In  carrying  out,  diu-lng  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant 
Is  made,  a  public  water  system  supervision 
program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administra- 
tor shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
under  paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population,  geographical  area, 
number  of  public  water  systems,  and  other 
relevant  factors.  To  the  extent  the  applica- 
ble appropriation  permits,  the  allotment  of 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  $60,000. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1977. 

"(b)(1)  From  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4),  the  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  under- 
ground water  soin-ce  protection  programs. 
■'(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  require. 
The  Administrator  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  a  State  for  its  first  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  unless  he  determines  that 
the   State — 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  such 
grant  an  uudertround  water  source  protec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  will,  within  such  two  years,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  un- 
derground water  soiu-ces  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  State's 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  tor  un- 
derground water  sources  within  the  State. 


"(3)  A  grant  under  paragrs^h  (i)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
minlBtrator)  in  carrying  out,  diu-lng  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant 
Is  made,  an  underground  water  source  pro- 
tection program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
shall,  In  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geographical  area,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'public  water  system  su- 
pervision program"  means  a  program  for  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  drinking  water 
regulations  (with  such  variances  and  exemp- 
tions from  such  regulations  under  condi- 
tions and  In  a  maruier  which  is  not  less 
stringent  than  the  conditions  under,  and  the 
manner  In,  which  variances  and  exemptions 
may  be  granted  under  sections  1415  and 
1416)  which  are  no  less  stringent  than  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions under  section  1412,  and  for  keeping 
records  and  making  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion  1413(a) (3). 

"(2)  The  term  'underground  water  source 
protection  program'  means  a  program  for  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
under  section  1421  and  for  keeping  record^ 
and  making  reports  required  by  section  1422 
(b)(li(A)(il). 

"SPECIAL    STUDY    AND    DEMON3TEATXON    PROJECT 
grants;     GUARANTEED    LOANS 

"Sec.  1444.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  any  person  for  the  purposes 
of — 

"(1)  assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  (Includtag  construction)  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  improved  method,  approach,  or  technology 
for  providing  a  dependably  safe  supply  ol 
drinking  water  to  the  public;  and 

"(2)  assisting  In  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  ol 
any  project  which  will  investigate  and 
demonstrate  health  implications  Involved  in 
the  reclamation,  recycling,  and  reuse  of 
waste  waters  for  drinking  and  the  processes 
and  methods  for  the  preparation  of  safe  and 
acceptable  drinking  water. 

"(b)  Grants  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  limitations; 

"(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  66^3  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
of  construction  of  any  facility  and  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  Involving  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  any  facilities  for 
any  public  water  system  In  a  State  unless 
such  project  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  responslMlity  for 
safety  of  drinking  water  (or  If  there  is  no 
such  ageucy  In  a  State,  by  the  State  health 
authority) . 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  unless  the  Adinlu- 
istrator  determines,  after  consulting  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council,  that 
such  project  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
relating  to  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  or  Improved  techniques,  meth- 
ods, or  technologies  for  the  provision  of  safe 
water  to  the  public  for  drinking. 

"(4)  Priority  for  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  given  where  there  are  known  or 
potential  public  health  hazards  which  re- 
quire advanced  technology  for  the  removal  of 
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particles  which  are  too  small  to  be  removed 
by  ordinary  treatment  technology. 

"■'(c)  For  Uie  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  subsections  (a)  and  <b)  of  this  section 
there  are  Buthorlz«d  to  be  appropriated 
£7.600,000  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  and  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  $10,000,000  for  t:ie  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  June  30. 
1976,  shall  carry  out  a  pi'agiam  of  guarantee- 
ing loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  small 
public  water  systems  for  tlie  pinpose  of 
enabling  such  systems  to  meet  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  (including 
Interim  regulatlous)  prescribed  under  section 
1412.  No  such  guarantee  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  a  system  nnle:e  (1)  such  system 
cannot  obtain  financial  asiiistauce  necessary 
to  comply  with  such  regulations  fxom  any 
other  aouroe,  axKl  <2)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines tha/t  any  facilities  constructed  with 
a  loan  guaranteed  tmder  this  8ut>section  is 
not  likely  to  be  ouKle  obsolete  by  subseqtient 
changes  in  prlmt^ry  regulations.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  Indebtedness  guaranteed 
with  re^jeot  to  any  system  may  not  exceed 
$50,000.  TTie  aggregate  amount  of  indebt- 
ednesi  guaranteed  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  $60j00O.^O.  T3ie  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  rCiiTilations  to  cariT  cut  thlB 
.subfpction. 

"KBCORBe  AKD  IKSJ>£CrlONS 

"Skc.  1446.  <a)  E^-ery  person  who  is  a  sup- 
plier Ol  water,  who  is  or  may  be  otherwise 
subject  to  a  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion piescrlbed  under  section  1412  or  to  an 
applicable  uudergrouud  Injection  control 
program  (as  defined  In  section  1422(c) ) ,  who 
is  or  may  be  subject  to  the  permit  require- 
ment of  section  1424  or  to  an  order  Issued 
tmder  section  1441.  or  w-ho  is  a  grantee,  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  miike 
such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring,  and 
provide  such  information  as  tlie  Adrahilstra- 
tor  may  reasonably  require  by  regulation  to 
assist  lilm  in  establislilng  regulations  under 
this  title.  In  determining  v.hetiier  such  per- 
son has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  couipliance  with 
this  title,  or  In  administering  any  program 
of  financial  n.sslstance  undrr  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  Exoept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Admi£L>«trator.  or  representatives 
of  the  Administrator  duly  designated  by 
hint,  upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials and  a  written  notice  to  ajiy  supplier 
of  water  or  other  person  Fubject  to  a  pri- 
mary drinking  wat*r  regulation  prescribed 
under  »ctlon  1412  or  niipllcable  under- 
ground injection  control  program  (or  a  per- 
son in  charge  of  any  of  the  property  of  such 
supplier  or  other  pei-aon).  is  authorized  to 
enter  any  establishment  or  facility  or  other 
property  of  sucb  supplier  or  other  person 
In  order  to  <  etennlne  whether  such  supplier 
or  other  person  has  acted  or  is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  title,  including  for 
this  purpose,  inspection,  at  reasonable  times, 
of  records,  flies,  papers,  processes,  controls, 
and  facilities,  or  in  order  to  test  any  feature 
of  a  public  water  system,  including  its  raw 
water  source.  The  Administrator  or  the 
Comptroller  General  (or  any  representative 
designated  by  either)  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  records,  reports,  or  information  of  a 
grantee  whlcih  ane  required  to  be  maintained 
under  subeectloft  <a)  or  wlilch  are  pertinent 
to  any  financial  aaslstanoe  under  this  title. 

"(2)  No  entry  may  be  made  tmder  the 
fir.st  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  in  any  State 
which  has  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility for  ptibllc  water  systems  unless,  be- 
tore  written  notice  of  stich  entry  is  made, 
tJie  Administrator  (or  his  representative) 
notifies  the  State  agency  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  safe  drinking  water  of  the 
rea-sons  for  such  entry.  The  AdmiiUstrator 
shall,  ttpon  a  showing  by  the  State  agency 


that  s'jcli  an  entry  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  adnUnistration  oX  the  State's  program 
of  primary  enXorcement  responsibility,  take 
such  shoBing  into  cou.<'.ld£ratlon  In  deter- 
mining   whether   to   make   such   entry. 

"(c)  Whoever  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  or 
to  allow  the  Administrator,  the  (Comptroller 
General,  or  representatives  of  either,  to 
enter  and  conduct  any  audit  or  inspection 
authorized  by  liuluiectLou  \,\>i  shall  be  fined 
not  mote  than  $5,000. 

"(dMl)  Subject  to  p^ri;gi'aph  (2),  upon 
a  showing  sttisfarlory  to  the  AdmlniBtra^or 
by  any  person  that  any  information  re- 
<  tiired  under  t'-iis  section  from  such  person, 
ii  made  public,  wotild  divulge  trade  secrete 
or  secret  prooeshcs  oi  such  person,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  such  information 
confidential  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  .'section  lt<05  of  title  18  of  tlie  United 
Stales  Code.  If  Ihs  applicant  fails  to  make 
a  blwwing  satibii.ctory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Administrator  siiall  give  such 
Applicant  thirty  days'  notice  before  releas- 
ing tlie  inforn'tation  to  which  the  applica- 
tion relates  (unle.ss  the  public  health  or 
safety  requires  an  earlier  release  of  such 
mforraatdon). 

"(2)  Any  information  reqtUred  tmder  ttiis 
section  may  be  disclosed  (1)  to  other  oSicers. 
4^mployees.  or  authoriiied  representatives  of 
tlie  Uni^d  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title.  (2)  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  or  (3)  to  tt»e  ex- 
tent it  deals  with  ttie  level  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  'information  rtjquired  un- 
der this  section'  means  any  papers,  books, 
documents,  or  information,  or  any  particular 
pni-t  thereof,  reported  to  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  the  Administrator  under  tlits 
section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  'grantee*  means  any  person  who  ap- 
plies tar  or  receives  financial  assistance,  by 
grant,  contract,  or  loan  guarantee  under 
this  title,  and  (2)  the  terra  'person'  Includes 
a  Federal  agency. 

"XATIONAL  DRINIONG  WATER  ADVISORY  COtTNCTI. 

"Sec.  1446.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  c;ouncil 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  mem£>ers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary.  Five  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  general  public;  five 
members  sliall  be  appointed  from  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply;  and 
five  meml^ers  shall  t>e  appointed  from  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  interest  in  the  field 
of  water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply. 
Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  bold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appomted  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  wliich  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  fiiet  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  follows:  Five  shall  ex- 
pire three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  fi\e  shall  expire  two  years  after 
such  date,  and  five  shall  expire  one  year 
after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  time  of  appointment. 

The  members  of  tlie  Council  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappototment. 

"(b)  The  CotincU  shall  advise,  consult 
^Ith.  and  make  reoommendatlons  to,  the 
Administrator  on  matters  relating  to  activi- 
ties, functions,  and  policies  of  the  Agency 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  this  section  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  business  of  the  Council, 
receive   compensation   and  allowances   at  a 


rate  to  lie  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual r&te  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  tlie  General  Schedule  for  each  ciay 
(iacUidlng  traveltlme)  during  whJcli  they 
rj-e  engaged  in  the  actual  perf.irmuice  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Council.  Wlille  away  from 
their  liomcs  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Comicil. 
members  of  tlic  Council  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  locJudlsg  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
sub';isteuce,  in  the  same  mamier  as  persons 
employed  mternuttently  in  the  Govein- 
ment  service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5  ol  the  Cnited  Stales 
Code. 

"(d)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  (relating  to  tcrrrdra- 
tlou)  slian  xu>t  apply  to  the  Council. 

"iTD!  r.M,    Al.CNCICS 

■  Sf c.  2i47.  (a)  E.ich  P\ederal  afewjrt  liavii.'.; 
Jurisdiction  over  any  federally  owned  or 
maintained  public  water  system  shall  <.asn- 
ply  with  all  national  primary  diinkaog  ».»- 
'(«r  regnlailoufi  tn  eiTect  under  section  l^iJ. 

"(b)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  ehaS  com- 
ply with  any  applicable  nndergrotmd  injec- 
tion coutiT>l  program,  and  shall  keep  such 
records  and  submit  such  repons  as  may  be 
required  under  sach  progranv 

'•(2)  The  Admimstrator  shall  waive  com- 
pliance with  paregraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  request  of  the  Secretarv  of  De- 
fense and  upon  a  determination  by  Xiut  Presi- 
dent that  the  requested  waiver  is  nreoessaiT 
In  the  Inteiest  of  national  security.  The  Ad- 
mlniatrator  sliall  maintain  a  written  neoart 
of  the  babis  upon  wtilch  such  waloer  wat 
granted  and  make  such  reoord  a-milMble  tor 
in  came!-R  examination  wlien  releraat  tn  a 
Judicial  proceeding  under  this  title.  U?>on 
the  issuance  of  such  a  w^alver.  tbe  Adsiin- 
istralor  shall  publish  m  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  that  the  waiver  was  granted  for 
national  security  purposes,  unless,  upon  the 
request  of  the  siecretary  of  Defense,  the  Ad- 
ministtatoT  determlnee  to  omit  such  {yabU- 
t^tion  because  the  publication  lt«elf  would 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  national  me- 
cirrity,  in  which  event  the  Admtolstratfir 
shall  submit  notice  to  the  Armed  Servicei. 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
re«ieritatlves. 

"CENER.\L   PROnSTONS 

"Sec.  1448.  (a)(1)  The  AdmintstrRtor  is 
atithoriL'ed  to  pre9criT>e  stKh  regulations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  l»is 
functions  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  title  (otlier  than 
prescribing  regulations)  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  tbe  Agency. 

"  ( b  I  The  Admlnietrator.  with  the  consent 
of  tlie  head  of  any  other  agei>cy  <rf  the 
United  States,  may  ntlllBe  such  oflloerc  and 
employees  of  such  agency  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  eesist  him  In  carrying  out  tt»e  pnr- 
poses  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  Inter- 
state agency,  the  Administrator  may  assign 
F>ersonnel  of  the  Agency  to  such  State  cr 
interstate  agency  for  the  purposes  of  ct!Try- 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  (1 )  The  Administrator  may  make  puy- 
?nents  of  grants  under  this  title  (after  neces- 
sary adjustment  on  account  of  prevlou«;ly 
made  underpayments  or  overpayments)  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in 
such  installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  determine. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  grants  only  to  indi- 
viduals snd  nonprofit  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'nonprofit  agency  or  institution'  means 
an  agency  or  institution  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Innre.  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 
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"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a(5) ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  subsection,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  and  represent 
him  In  any  civil  action  Instituted  under  this 
title  to  which  the  Administrator  is  a  party. 
Unless,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  At- 
torney General  notifies  the  Administrator 
that  he  will  appear  in  such  action,  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  shall  appear 
and  represent  him. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  construed  as  affecting  any  authority  of 
the  Administrator  under  part  G  of  title  III 
of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  AprU  1  of  each  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  respecting  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  under  this  title  and  containing  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  con- 
siders necessary.  The  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  which  is  dua 
not  later  than  April  1,  1975,  and  each  subse- 
quent report  of  the  Administrator  under  this 
subsection  shall  include  a  statement  on  the 
actual  and  anticipated  cost  to  public  water 
systems  in  each  State  of  compliance  witli  tiie 
requirements  of  this  title.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  review  any  report 
required  by  this  subsection  before  its  sub- 
mission to  Congress,  but  the  Office  may  not 
revise  any  such  report,  require  any  revision 
In  any  such  report,  or  delay  its  submission 
beyond  the  day  prescribed  for  its  submission, 
and  may  submit  to  Congress  its  commexits 
respecting  any  such  repwrt. 

•*(i)(l)  No  employer  may  discharge  any 
employee  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  employee  with  respect  to  hia  compen- 
sation, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment  because  of  the  employee  (or 
any  person  acting  pursuant  to  a  request  of 
the  employee)  has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  title  or  a 
proceeding  for  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  drinking  water  regulations  or 
underground  injection  control  programs  of  a 
State, 

"(B)  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

"  (C)  assisted  or  participated  or  is  about  to 
assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  In  such 
a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  employee  who  believes  that 
he  has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against  by  any  person  In  violation 
oi  paragraph  (1)  may,  within  30  days  after 
such  violation  occurs,  file  (or  have  any  per- 
son file  on  his  behalf)  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  Liabor  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  alleg- 
ing such  discharge  or  discrimination.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  person  named  lu  the  com- 
plaint of  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

"(B)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  violation 
alleged  in  the  complaint.  Within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  such  complahit,  the  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  Investigation  and  shall 
notify  in  writing  the  complainant  (and  any 
person  suiting  lu  his  behalf)  and  the  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  such  violation  of 
the  results  of  the  Investigation  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph.  Within  90 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  complaint   the 


Secretary  shall,  unless  the  proceeding  on  the 
complaint  is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  a  settlement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  violation,  issue  an  order 
either  providing  the  relief  prescribed  by 
clause  (il)  or  denying  the  complaint.  An 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
agency  hearing.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter 
into  a  settlement  terminating  a  proceeding 
on  a  complaint  without  the  participation 
and  consent  of  the  complainant. 

"(il)  If  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  1 1 )  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  shall  order  (I)  the 
person  who  committed  such  violation  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation. 

(II)  such  person  to  reinstate  the  complainant 
to  his  former  position  together  with  the 
compensation  (Including  back  pay),  terms, 
conditions,  and  privileges  of  his  employment, 

(III)  compensatory  damages,  and  (IV)  where 
appropriate,  exemplary  damages.  If  such  an 
order  is  issued,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  the  complainant,  shall  assess  against  the 
person  against  whom  the  order  is  issued  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  e.vpenses  (including  attorneys'  fees) 
reasonably  incurred,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  by  the  complainant  for,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  bringing  of  the  complaint 
upon  which  the  order  was  issued. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  may  obtain  review  of  the  order  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  violation,  with  respect 
to  which  the  order  was  ls.sued,  allegedly 
occurred.  The  petition  for  review  must  be 
filed  within  sixty  days  from  the  Lssuance 
of  the  Secretary's  order.  Review  shall  con- 
form to  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  comxnencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  subparagraph  shall  not,  un- 
less ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"(HI  An  order  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any  criminal 
or  other  civil  proceeding. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  (B) ,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  violation  was  found 
to  occur  to  enforce  such  order.  In  actions 
brought  under  this  paragraph,  the  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  all 
appropriate  relief  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  injunctive  relief,  compensatory,  and  ex- 
emplary damages.  Civil  actions  filed  imder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
expeditiously. 

"(5)  Any  nondiscretionary  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  is  enforceable  in  mandamus 
proceeding  brought  under  section  1361  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(6)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who,  acting  without 
direction  from  his  employer  (or  the  em- 
ployer's agent) ,  deliberately  causes  a  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "except  that"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (2)  as  used  in  title  XIV  such 
term  includes  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

RURAL    WATER    SURVEY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  (after 
consultation  wltli  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  several  States)  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  entitles  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a  survey  of 


the  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of 
rural  drinking  water  supplies.  Such  survey 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  residents  in  each 
rural  area — 

( 1 )  presently  being  Inadequately  served  by 
a  public  or  private  drinking  water  supply 
system,  or  by  an  individual  home  drinking 
water  supply  system; 

(2)  presently  having  limited  or  otherwise 
inadequate  access  to  drinking  water; 

(3)  who,  dvie  to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy 
of  a  druikiug  water  supply  system,  are  ex- 
posed to  an  Increased  health  hazard;  and 

(4)  who  have  experienced  Incidents  of 
chronic  or  acute  illness,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy  of  a 
drinking  water  supply  system. 

(b)  Such  survey  shall  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  a  final  report  thereon  sub- 
mitted, not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  such  survey,  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  include  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing rural  water  supplies. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $1,(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  H, 000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

BOTTLED    DRINKING    WATER 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  409  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"BOTTLED     DRINKING     WATER     STANDARDS 

"Sec.  410.  Whenever  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pre- 
scribes interim  or  revised  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  under  section 
14)2  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  Uie 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  within  180  days  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  drinking  water  regulations 
either  promulgate  amendments  to  regula- 
tions under  this  chapter  applicable  to  bottled 
drinking  water  or  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  his  reasons  for  not  making  such 
amendments.". 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"an  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  that  the  pubhc  is 
provided  with  safe  drinking  water,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13002)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15223,  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  15223)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
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Staggers,  Jarman,  Dincell,  Devine.  and 

KUYKENDALL. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14215,  DEVELOPMENTAL  DIS- 
ABILITIES AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14215>  to 
amend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Constniction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  act,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  I'cquest  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Kyros, 
Devine,  Carter,  and  Hastings. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BILL  NICHOLS.  OF  ALABAMA, 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  DAIRY  IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  12,  I  met  with 
some  eight  dairy  producers  in  Elmore 
Coimty,  Ala.,  together  with  Mr.  Jack 
Thompson,  county  extension  chairman, 
and  Mr.  John  Cagle,  dairy  specialist  for 
the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau.  The  pro- 
ducers were  milking  some  1,300  cows, 
mostly  Holsteins,  and  their  average  milk 
production  is  around  12,600  pounds  per 
cow,  which  is  very  near  the  national 
average.  These  dairy  farmers  are  in  the 
business  of  producing  milk.  This  is  their 
sole  occupation  and  they  have  no  outside 
income,  but  are  bona  fide  dairy  fanners 
and  are  among  the  best  in  the  business 
in  my  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress,  tliese  farmei-s  along  with  their 
countei-parts  throughout  America  are  in 
extreme  financial  difficulty  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  for  dairymen  have 
traditionally  worked  from  "can  to  can't." 
Their  problem  then  Is  that  the  price  ot 
the  feed  which  they  must  buy  each 
month  exceeds  the  price  which  they  are 
receiving  for  their  milk. 

Two  years  ago  1  ton  of  milk  bought  for 
these  dairy  fanners  3 '2  tons  of  feed. 
Today,  however,  that  same  ton  of  milk 
buys  only  1  ton  of  feed.  Feed  costs  are 
running  about  $200  per  ton  on  44  per- 
cent soybean  meal.  Corn  is  costing  about 
$3.97  and  alfalfa  pellets — 17  percent  pro- 
tein—are running  about  $120  per  ton 
delivered  to  the  farm.  Alabama  milk  is 
priced  by  the  Alabama  Milk  Control 
Board  with  the  present  price  authorized 
before  takeouts  at  $9.93  per  100  pounds. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident 
that  milk  producers  in  my  State  and  else- 
whrre  are  going  broke  fast  and  they  can- 
not continue  to  milk  cows  under  the 
above  cost-price  situation.  These  pro- 
ducers have  petitioned  the  Milk  Control 
Board  for  an  increase  in  price,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Board  may  authorize 


such  a  price  increase  at  an  early  date. 
In  the  interim,  however,  I  have  joined 
with  33  other  Members  of  this  Congress 
in  asking  the  President  to  give  us  his 
assurance  that  the  importation  of  dairy 
products  will  not  be  increased  above  the 
present  quota  levels  for  the  next  12 
months.  I  would  call  attention  to  eight 
Presidential  proclamations  issued  within 
the  last  12  months  authorizing  imports 
of  dairy  products : 

December  30.  1972 — 25  million  poimds  non- 
f,Tt  dry  milk. 

April  25.  1973 — 64  million  pounds  cheese. 

May  10,  1973—60  million  pounds  non-fat 
dry  milk. 

July  18.  1973 — 80  million  pounds  non-fat 
dry  milU. 

August  28.  1973 — 100  million  pounds  non- 
fat dry  milk. 

October  31.  1973 — 56  million  pounds  but- 
ter; 22.6  million  pounds  butter  oil. 

January  2,  1974 — 100  million  pounds 
cheese. 

March  4,  1974 — 150  million  pounds  non- 
fat dry  milk. 

These  imports  are  all  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  quotas  set  for  imports,  and 
in  my  judgment  these  imports  have 
served  to  depress  the  market  for  class  II 
milk  which,  of  course,  represents  the  milk 
marketed  over  and  above  a  dairy  farm- 
er's base  quota  established  between  him 
and  his  processor.  At  the  present  time 
farmers  all  over  the  coimtry  are  losing 
money  every  time  they  sell  100  pounds 
of  milk.  Milk  production  is  now  about 
5  percent  below  that  produced  2  years 
ago,  and  imless  farmers  are  assured  an 
adequate  price  for  their  milk  they  will 
undoubtecily  continue  to  sell  their  herds, 
bringing  about  a  threat  of  major  milk 
shortages  in  the  coming  months. 

The  morale  of  dairymen  who  I  talked 
with  is  at  an  alltime  low.  It  is  impera- 
tive then  that  the  dairy  farmer  be  as- 
sured some  measure  of  stability  in  the 
market  through  the  control  of  imports 
of  nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and 
butter  oil.  There  very  definitely  is  a  crisis 
in  the  making  and  one  of  serious  magni- 
tude with  the  daii'ymen  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  all  additional  imports  ought  to  be 
terminated  until  the  American  dairy  in- 
dustry can  again  get  on  its  feet. 

A  letter  to  the  President  follows: 
House  op  Representatu'es, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  E.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  week  I  met  with 
dairy  producers  in  my  Congressional  District 
in  Alabama./fn  all  of  my  legislative  experi- 
ence I  have  never  listened  to  a  more  de- 
pressing picture  of  this  impKjrtant  segment 
of  agriculture  production.  My  dairymen  tell 
me  that  the  feed  which  they  are  required  to 
buy  is  costing  more  than  the  price  they  are 
receiving  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  milk 
which  they  sell.  Coixsequently  they  are  losing 
money  day  after  day  after  day,  and,  of 
cpurs?.  both  the  banks  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  who  are  financing 
about  90%  of  the  dairymen  who  met  with 
me  cannot  continue  to  finance  these  opera- 
tions without  some  repayment  on  their  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  your 
remarks  made  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  Oc- 
tober 31st.  in  which  you  have  stated  that  no 
action  will  be  taken  to  change  the  present 


system  of  dairy  Import  quotas  without  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  market  quotas  and 
full  opportunity  for  dairy  producers  to  be 
beard  at  that  time. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  on  October  the 
11th,  you  met  with  some  nine  Members  of 
the  Congress  when  they  asked  that  three 
actions  be  taken: 

1.  Increase  the  support  price  for  manufac- 
turing milk  to  $7.31  per  hundredweight  which 
equals  90%  parity  of  AprU,  1974,  data; 

2.  Establish  a  $7.50  per  hundredweight 
floor  for  Class  I  milk  as  a  foUowup  to  the 
October  8  Federal  Order  hearings  in  Rose- 
mont,  Illinois; 

3.  Give  your  personal  assurance  that  Im- 
portation of  dairy  products  will  not  be  In- 
creased above  the  quota  levels  for  the  next 
12  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  implementation  of  these  proposals. 
Dairymen  consider  the  milk-feed  ratio  to  be 
one  of  the  best  gauges  on  their  operation, 
and  obviously  when  the  ratio  is  one  to  one 
the  dairy  producers  are  well  below  the  break 
even  point  in  their  milking  operation. 

Farmers  throughout  the  country  are  losing 
money  everytlme  they  sell  100  pounds  of  mUk, 
and  consequently  a  forced  reduction  In  the 
size  of  their  herds  Is  in  the  making,  and  I 
predict  that  unless  a  turn-around  is  made 
and  made  shortly  that  many  producers  will 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  belabor  this  issue 
for  yoxi  have  heard  from  Chairman  Bob 
Poage  and  others  on  this  subject.  I  know 
you  to  be  a  fair  man  and  I  know  you  have 
to  be  concerned  about  the  threat  of  a  major 
milk  shortage  in  the  coming  months.  For 
this  reason,  I  would  urge  that  you  seriously 
consider  implementing  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  group  who  called  on  you  in  the  inter- 
ests of  assuring  the  American  public  of  a 
dependable,  relatively  inexpensive,  and 
wholesome  supply  of  dairy  products  in  the 
months  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Nichols, 
Afember  0/  Congress. 


GOVERNMENT  ACTION  NEEDED  TO 
REDUCE  DEPENDENCE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN ENERGY  SOURCES 

fMr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Jan- 
uary and  February  when  our  people  were 
forced  to  sit  in  long  lines  in  order  to  buy 
a  few  gallons  of  gasoline,  the  Federal 
Government  responded  with  a  pledge  to 
make  America  independent  of  outside 
energy  sources  by  1985. 

Our  people  applauded  that  resolution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  took  the  Government 
at  its  word.  It  assumed  that  someone  in 
Washington  was  going  to  get  busy  trjing 
to  turn  that  pledge  into  reality. 

Where  are  we  now,  10  or  11  months 
later?  Are  we  any  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  .•:ources  of  energy  today  than  we 
were  a  year  ago? 

Unfortunately,  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  action  that  has  been  taken  has 
been  taken  by  the  American  people  them- 
selves. They  have  reduced  gasoUne  con- 
sumption by  2  percent  under  a  year  ago. 

The  Government  itself  has  apparently 
done  precious  little  to  get  us  moving  in 
the  direction  of  energy  independence 
since  those  dark  days  last  winter. 

I  have  said  on  this  floor  a  himdred 
times,   Mr.   Speaker,   that  we  have  the 
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answer  to  our  energy  problems  in  the 
form  of  coal — our  most  plentiful  fossil 
fuel  resource. 

Last  winter,  the  economists  told  us 
that  energy  independence  by  1985  as- 
sumes the  production  of  2.9  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  synthetically  from 
coal. 

The  process  was  proven  in  Germany 
during  World  War  II.  It  was  proven  in 
the  United  States  with  pilot  plants  in 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  And  it 
Is  in  operation  today  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa — with  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fuel  from  coal. 

Production  of  this  required  2.9  million 
barrels  of  fuel  per  day  from  coal  by  1985 
requires  plant  startup  in  1979,  and  the 
diversion  of  425  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year  by  1985. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  energy  independ- 
ence 11  years  from  now  assumes  that 
synthetic  gas  will  be  substituted  for  in- 
creases in  natural  gas  heating  in  the 
household,  commercial,  and  industrial 
sectors. 

The  economitts  told  us  last  winter  that 
this  requires  plant  startup  in  1978.  and 
355  million  ton.s  of  coal  per  year  by  1985. 
In  the  depths  of  crisis  last  year,  we 
gave  ourselves  11  years  to  achieve  energy 
Independence. 

Nearly  1  of  those  years  has  gone  by, 
and  we  are  still  dawdling,  as  if  we  had 
all  the  time  in  the  world. 

No  one  that  I  know  is  optimistic  about 
the  Middle  Eastern  situation.  And  no  one 
who  thlnfc?  about  it  at  all  doubts  that  If 
war  comes  to  that  region,  we  would  see 
a  resumption  of  the  oil  embargo. 

The  oil  crisis  of  the  past  year  has  seen 
a  drain  of  some  $20  billion  from  our 
economy.  And  there  is  no  question  that 
this  has  had  profound  Influence  on  the 
inflation  which  now  puni,shes  evei*y  one 
of  our  citizens. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  but 
there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  in  our 
continued  lack  of  action.  It  is  time  for 
the  administration  to  buckle  down  to 
the  task  of  coal  conversion.  If  it  does  not, 
we  and  our  children  are  in  for  some  ter- 
rible nightmares  of  blackouts,  stall  outs, 
and  back  outs  if  we  again  fall  prey  to  the 
energy  blackmailers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  draw  plans  for  immediate  construction 
of  several  large-scale  coal  conversion 
plants  so  that  we  can  meet — and  beat — 
the  energy  independence  deadlhie. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  first  step  toward 
our  survival  as  an  energy -using  indus- 
trial society.  And  if  there  are  those  who 
say  we  cannot  afford  it,  I  say  to  them 
we  cannot  afford  not  to. 


from  February  28,  1975,  to  August  31, 
1975. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  In  favor  of  this  necessary  legis- 
lation. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  GILM.AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  that 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  this  after- 
noon while  tlie  record  vote  was  taken  on 
H.R.  16757,  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  extension,  which  extends 
the  acts  expiration  date  by  6  months 


stock  Reporter,  which  was  published  at  th« 
yards. 

Smith  has  been  with  Interstate  Producers 
Livestock  Assn.  for  32  years.  He  publicizes 
special  events  and  announced  dally  market 
reports  over  radio  station  KPUO. 

Smith  lives  on  a  farm  near  Smith  ton. 


GIL  NOVOTNY  AND  CAP  SMITH- 
MR.  STOCKYARDS,  1974 
<Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  plea-sure  to  learn  that 
two  very  dear  friends,  Gilbert  Novotny 
ond  Ed  W.  Smith,  have  been  named 
corecipients  of  the  "Mr.  Stockyards 
1974"  a-.vard  at  National  Stockyards, 
Illinois.  A  committee  representing  stock- 
.\nrd  interests  selected  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  on  the  basis  of  their 
c.-»iitributions  to  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  Novotny's  record  demonstrates  a 
dedication  to  the  business  community 
as  well  as  a  recognition  of  civic  respon- 
sibility. As  head  of  one  of  the  country's 
five  leading  livestock  markets,  Mr. 
Novotny  oversees  the  operations  of  a 
sprawling  complex  of  nearly  700  acres. 
The  livestock  industry  has  traditionally 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  mainstay 
in  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  employed  at  the 
stockyards  for  56  years.  As  director  of 
Information  for  the  St.  Louis  branch  of 
Interstate  Producer's  Livestock  Associa- 
tion, he  plays  a  vital  role  In  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  entire  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cherish  my  friendship 
with  these  two  men.  I  know  their  families 
are  very  proud. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
an  article  from  the  November  3  issue  of 
the  Metro-East  Journal  concerning  the 
awards: 

This  Yeah  Mr.  Siocktaros  Mr.  Smith  and 
Novotny 

Far  the  first  time  two  men  share  the  honor 
ol  being  Mr.  Stockyards,  an  annual  award 
made  at  tlie  St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards, 
National  City. 

GUbert  Novotny  and  Ed  W.  Smith  have 
been  named  Mr.  Stockyards  1074. 

Novotny  Is  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Na- 
tional Stock  Yards  Co.,  and  Smith  Is  director 
of  hiformation  for  the  St.  Louii;  branch  of 
Tnter.state  Producers  Livestock  Assn. 

A  committee  representing  stockyard  inter- 
e.si.s  selected  Ncvotny  and  Smith  on  the  baste 
of  their  contributions  to  the  stockyards. 

The  two  will  be  honored  Friday  at  a  dln- 
ner-dr.nce  at  ,\ug\istlne's  Restaurant,  Belle- 
ville. 

Novotny  was  an  accoiintant  and  banker 
before  Joining  St.  Louis  National  Stock 
Yards  Co.  In  1946  as  vice  president.  He  be- 
came president  12  years  later. 

As  head  of  one  of  the  country's  five  lead- 
ing livestock  markets,  Novotny  oversees  the 
operation  of  a  complex  of  nearly  700  acres. 

He  also  ts  president  cf  the  East  St.  Louis 
Junction  Railroad  and  helps  operate  the 
Cre.st  House  Restaurant  In  St.  Louis,  which 
Is  owned  by  the  Stock  Yards  company. 

Novotny  !s  chairman  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Regional  Development  Corp.  and  Is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Stock 
Yards  National  Bank. 

He  lives  In  Olendale.  Mo. 

Smith  has  been  employed  at  tlie  stock- 
yards for  66  years.  Prom  1918  to  1943  tie 
worked  for  the  former  St.  Louis  Dally  Live 


PRESENT   ECONOMIC   SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conablei  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  President  Ford  mc;de  some  recom- 
mendations following  the  Conference  on 
InHation,  whicli  he  felt  would  improve 
the  Nation  s  economy.  These  recommen- 
dations, which  were  balanced  as  to  ex- 
penditure and  as  to  receipts,  and  which 
were  also  balanced  in  tlieir  impact  on 
inflation  and  recession,  were  modest  rec- 
ommendations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
anything.  President  Ford  was  criticized 
becau.«e  they  were  so  modest.  It  was  clear 
that  he  felt,  as  the  unelected  President 
without  a  mandate,  he  could  not  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  must  do  a  lot 
of  things  with  respect  to  the  economy 
vvhich  they  did  not  want  to  do.  He  felt, 
quite  clearly,  that  he  must  lead  them 
through  a  series  of  voluntary  measures 
which,  while  not  turning  the  economy 
around,  would  nudge  it  in  the  right  di- 
rection, then  moving  to  sterner  measures 
if  the  economy  did  not  respond.  Many 
of  the  things  included  in  his  recommen- 
dations required  congressional  action. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  discuss  some 
of  the  things  which  have  happened  to 
the  economy  since  those  recommenda- 
tions. We  all  know  tliat  nothing  has  hap- 
pened here  in  Congress,  at  least  in  part, 
because  of  the  elections,  to  change  the 
legislative  climate  with  respect  to  recom- 
mendations on  the  economy.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  to  see  where  the 
economy  is  headed,  as  disclosed  by  the 
statistics  following  Mr.  Ford's  recom- 
mendation. 

First  of  all,  the  xmemployment  situa- 
tion in  October.  The  unemployment  rate 
is  now  standing  at  6  percent.  Total  em- 
ployment is  86.5  million,  an  increase  of 
850.000  over  a  year  ago  but  only  a  quarter 
of  the  gain  of  the  preceding  year.  Total 
unemployment  now  totals  5.5  million,  1.3 
million  more  than  a  year  ago.  Selected 
October,  1974,  unemployment  rates  show 
adult  males  now  unemployed  at  the  rate 
of  4.3  percent,  up  from  3.9  percent  in 
September,  adult  women,  5.6  percent; 
teenagers.  16.9  percent;  all  whites,  5.4 
percent;  and  minorities,  10.9  percent. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  risen  at  a 
disturbing  rate  over  the  past  2  months. 
There  certainly  is  little  cause  for  reassur- 
ance in  seeing  what  has  hapi^ened  to  mi- 
employment,  despite  the  very  large  work 
force  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
grown  during  the  period  of  time  which 
immediately  concerns  us. 

The  gi-oss  national  product  for  the 
third  quarter,  revised,  has  been  delin- 
eated to  us.  That  increased  by  31.6  bi',Jion 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.4  trillion.  Real 
gross  national  product,  adjusted  for  price 
changes,  that  is,  declined  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2.1  percent;  in  other  words,  the 
real  GNP  has  declined  substantially  dur- 
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ing  this  quarter.  Prices,  as  measured  by 
the  GNP  implicit  price  deflator,  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  11.8  percent,  compared 
with  9.4  percent  in  the  second  quarter. 
In  short,  we  have  had  not  just  flat 
gi  owth,  but  declining  production  during 
the  third  quarter.  There  is  no  consola- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  this. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  in  Septem- 
ber rose  1.2  percent  for  the  month  over- 
all; food,  1.9  percent;  nonfood  commodi- 
ties. 1  percent;  and  semces,  1.1  percent. 
Consumer  prices  are  12.1  percent  over 
a  year  ago,  increasing  at  an  annual  rate 
of  14.2  percent  based  on  the  most  recent 
3  months. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index,  which,  as 
we  icnow,  anticipates  the  CPI  to  some 
extent,  rose  2.3  percent  from  September 
to  October.  Farm  products,  processed 
foods  and  feeds  increased  4.7  percent, 
and  industrial  commodities  increased  1.1 
percent.  Wholesale  prices — listen  to  this 
staggering  figure — are  22.6  percent  above 
a  year  ago  and  increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  28.1  percent  in  the  most  recent 
3  months. 

Nobody  can  feel,  looking  at  these 
statistics,  that  inflation  is  slowing  down. 
It  should  be  a  cause  for  grave  alarm.  It 
certainly  is  among  our  constituents.  I 
believe  it  should  be  reflected  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industrial  production  for 
September,  as  announced  following  the 
President's  recommendations.  Increased 
by  an  estimated  0.3  percent  in  Septem- 
ber, but  that  was  a  whole  percent  below 
a  year  earlier.  The  index  declined  0.6 
percent  in  October  to  1.7  percent  below 
a  year  ago.  In  other  words,  industrial 
production,  which  is  one  of  those  re- 
markably stable  statistics,  showing  stable 
growth  over  a  protracted  period  of  time, 
has  started  down,  as  disclosed  by  the 
October  statistics. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  our 
balance  of  trade  improved  some  in  the 
third  quarter,  but  certainly  we  have  a 
very  substantial  deficit  in  prospect  for 
the  year.  The  deficit  for  the  third  quarter 
was  $330  million.  In  the  second  quarter, 
we  will  recall,  it  was  $4 '2  billion,  and 
that  is  as  opposed  to  a  surplus  of  $1.8 
billion  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  McGraw-Hill  statistic  of  manu- 
facturing operating  rate  in  September 
was  81.5  percent.  A  year  ago  it  was  87.5 
percent.  This  is  a  compendium  of  several 
economic  statistics  and  again  refiects  a 
sluggish  economy.  It  is  one  from  which 
we  can  derive  no  consolation. 

The  Commerce  Department's  index  of 
leading  economic  indicators,  a  widely- 
respected  broad  composite  which  antic- 
ipates developments  in  the  coming 
months,  dropped  2.5  percent  in  the  Sep- 
tember period— the  largest  1 -month  de- 
cline in  23  years — and  followed  a  revised 
1.6  percent  reduction  in  August. 

Recently  released  statistics  also  in- 
dicate further  deterioration  in  the  home- 
building  industry  in  the  months  ahead. 
New  housing  starts  dropped  for  tlie 
fourth  month  in  a  row  in  October  to  a 
total  of  1.1  million  units  at  an  annual 
rate,  deepening  what  has  been  a  steady 
decline  from  1972,  when  new  homes  were 
being  started  at  a  rate  of  2.3  million  a 


year.  In  addition,  the  number  of  new 
building  permits  being  Issued,  which  us- 
ually anticipates  new  starts  by  several 
months,  shows  a  decline  for  7  consecu- 
tive months  to  the  lowest  level  in  8  years. 

Ml".  Speaker,  this  is  a  dismal  set  of 
statistics  and  one  which  should  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  far  from  responding  to 
the  Pi-esident's  suggestion  in  any  con- 
structive way,  we  have  been  inclined  as 
a  group,  at  least  in  part  because  of  the 
election,  but  also  because  of  uncertainty 
as  to  what  our  role  should  be,  to  nitpick. 
We  have,  I  would  say,  in  balance  had  a 
tendency  to  want  to  select  the  desirable 
or  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  desirable 
and  rewarding  parts  of  this  package 
while  abjuring  the  financing  of  them. 

This  is  an  old  congressional  posture, 
but  there  is  no  better  way,  Mr.  Speaker 
to  change  an  inflation-fighting  program 
into  an  inflation-building  program  than 
to  do  more  of  the  very  things  that  have 
made  us  sick  in  the  first  place.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  better 
begin  to  face  up  to  the  issue  of  financing 
the  role  of  Government,  whether  it  is 
fighting  recession,  whether  it  is  in  pro- 
viding the  nourishment  for  existing  pro- 
grams, or  whether  it  is  in  extending  pro- 
grams that  otherwise  would  expire. 

We  seem  very  reluctant  to  do  this,  and 
if  I  judge  it  right,  this  lame  duck  session 
is  going  to  sputter  out  fairly  quiclily,  at 
least  as  far  as  any  economic  legislation 
is  concerned. 

I  think  the  American  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  far  ahead  of  the  Congress 
in  this  respect.  I  think  they  are  looking 
for  leadership. 

There  was,  I  think,  some  renewal  of 
confidence  when  President  Ford  made 
his  recommendations.  They  appeared  to 
be  balanced  and  reasonable,  despite  his 
lack  of  mandate  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect. However,  I  note  with  some  dismay 
that  the  stock  market,  among  other  in- 
dicators— and  the  stock  market  is  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  to  confidence — is  sink- 
ing very  rapidly,  not  just  on  tlie  basis  of 
these  dismal  statistics,  but  because  of 
some  sense  of  drift  and  some  frustration 
with  our  failure  to  follow  up  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  inflation  summit  with  the 
recommendations  the  President  has 
made. 

I  am  one  of  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
regrets  that  the  President  is  in  a  for- 
eign coimtry  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
good  time  for  him  to  be  pushing  his  eco- 
nomic program.  I  regret  that  Congress 
seems  not  to  be  terribly  upset  at  his  ab- 
sence or  willing  to  fill  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  his  failing  to  push  this  economic 
program  at  this  time. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  respond  to  his  leadership,  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  for  us  to  come 
forward  with  a  progi-am  of  our  own.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  is  locked  into  the 
details  of  President  Ford's  package.  The 
need  is  for  us  to  have  a  balanced  program 
that  provides  contingency  plans  if  the 
recession  deepens  or  to  deal  with  Infla- 
tion in  ways  that  will  not  put  the  econ- 
omy on  its  back,  and  that  leadership  can 
be  assumed  by  the  Congress  if  we  are 


imwiUing  to  follow  the  President's  lead- 
ership. However,  the  important  thing,  in 
my  opinion.  Is  that  we  get  at  it. 

The  sense  of  drift  which  I  felt  as  I 
campaigned  around  my  district  during 
the  election  is  a  pervasive  one.  The  lack 
of  confidence  people  have  in  the  future  of 
this  economy  and  this  system  reflects 
concern  about  a  lack  of  leadership.  There 
is  no  panacea,  there  is  no  special  formula 
for  leadership,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Congress  has  within  its  capacity  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  into  any  vacuum  that 
may  have  resulted  fi-om  the  absence  of  a 
Presidential  mandate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  we  consider  seriously  the 
statistics  I  have  recorded;  that  we  take 
seriously  the  frustrations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  concern  about 
Government  continuing  to  be  part  of  the 
problem  rather  than  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  our  economic  ills;  and  that  we 
try  to  order  them  and  to  analyze  them 
and  come  forward  with  a  positive,  bal- 
anced program  that  will  end  the  sense  of 
drift  that  is  so  destructive. 

I  hope  we  can  get  some  dialog  on 
this  issue  and  that  we  do  not  permit  our- 
selves to  contribute  to  the  deafening 
silence  that  seems  to  have  fallen  over 
economic  policy  when  the  President's 
reasonable  recommendations  were  made. 
We  must  accept  the  challenge  that  any 
Congress  should  feel  facing  the  potential 
of  a  disastrous  fall  in  our  economy;  we 
should  heed  the  warnings  coming  from 
the  auto  industry  and  the  constiiiction 
Industi-y — and  believe  me,  they  are  seri- 
ous— and  we  must  try  to  reinstill  a  con- 
fidence that  I  feel  is  the  \ital  element 
missing  in  turning  around  today's  eco- 
nomic situation. 

I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  our  responsibilities 
to  deal  with  our  serious  economic  con- 
ditions. 


THE  NATION'S  MONETARY 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  (30NZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  60  minutes,  though 
the  motive  Impelling  my  getting  up  at 
this  late  hour  to  speak,  I  think,  would 
warrant  much  more  than  1  hour.  It  is 
a  very  gi-ave  situation. 

So  serious  I  cannot  find  it  possible  to 
accept  the  apparent  lack  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  many  managers  of  our  Na- 
tion, on  the  part  of  our  leaders  in  Con- 
gi'ess,  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  in 
industry,  and  the  private  economic 
world. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  been 
very  much  intrigued  with  the  powers  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the  limitations  that 
we  face,  both  constitutional  as  well  as 
procedural. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  more  par- 
ticularly since  I  have  been  honored  with 
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the  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  as  of  3  years 
nrro,  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with 
the  limitations  that  we  as  Members  of 
the  Congiess  have  with  respect  to  the 
events  that  definitely  shape  and  mold 
the  destiny  of  tliis  Nation.  But  I  have 
also  been  impre.'sed  with  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  exercise  the  rightful  share  of 
our    rightful    constitutional    power    at 
times.  For  example,  and  not  too  long 
ago,  the  President  annoimced  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  on  August  15,   1971. 
There  was  not  a  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try that  described  it  as  devaluation,  yet 
in  effect  that  was  what  it  was.  The  Con- 
gress was  in  rece-ss.  Tlie  President  an- 
nounced that  as  of  that  day  the  con- 
vertability    in    international    e.xchange, 
which  really  means,  in  our  terms,  in  the 
dealings  officially-   between   the  central 
banks,  that  is,  the  governments,  between 
themselves,  that  we  would  no  longer  con- 
vert in  gold.  Tliat  in  effect  was  a  deval- 
uation. And  it  was  precisely  arrived  at, 
and  a  few  months  later,  and  then  under 
the  Constitution,  the  President  had  to 
come  to  the  Congress  to  fonnalize  tliat 
action  which  he  had  already  taken.  It 
was  the  first  devaluation  in  ovei-  32  year.'? 
of  the  history  of  this  country. 

I  was  amazed  at  tlie  way  the  whole 
tiling  was  handled  as  a  sort  of  a  per- 
functory matter,  of  course,  deal— as  If 
not  too  much  were  involved.  But  nobody 
would  listen. 

I  had  suggested  more  than  a  half  dozen 
times  to  the  leaders  in  my  committee, 
as  well  as  In  the  Congress,  that  we  be 
permitted  to  have  hearings,  specifically 
on  this  issue,  after  we  came  back  from 
the  recess  hi  September  of  1971.  At  that 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
a  fellow  Texan  and  a  fornier  Governor 
of  my  State.  I  was  told  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  reason  to  waste  time  on 
such  a  wasteful  effort  as  congressional 
hearings. 

I  was  much  more  intrigued  and  some- 
what amazed  when  in  rapid  order.  In  an 
unprededented  action,  the  country  once 
again  devalued  its  monetary  standard 
In  less  than  six  months  following  the 
first.  Again  it  was  done  In  a  perfunctory 
manner.  The  Treasury  and  the  President 
announced  the  second  devaluation.  Then 
a  few  months  later  we  formalized  it 
through  a  formal  enactment  of  what  we 
called  the  setting  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar  through  legislation.  We  were  told 
there  was  not  a  thing  we  could  do;  that 
the  action  had  been  taken  and  tlie  Pres- 
ident had  that  light.  All  we  could  do  was 
just  rubber-stamp  the  action  by  approv- 
ing the  foi-mal  setting  of  the  monetary 
value  of  the  dollar  through  legislation. 
It  was  to  no  avail  that  I  attempted  to 
raise  an  issue  in  connection  therewith, 
of  the  fact  tliat  if  the  Congress  needed 
to  legalize  the  Presidential  action  and  of 
necessity  had  to  pass  a  bill,  then  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  not  only  undei-stand 
the  nature  of  our  action,  but  to  take 
every  effort  and  every  action  within  our 
proper  constitutional  sphere  in  order 
to  prevent  a  reenactment. 

Nothing  of  that  kind  has  hapiiened, 
and  today  I  get  up  because  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  having  contributed— we,  the 
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Members  of  Congress,  not  necessarily  the 
President  alone,  although  he  helped— to 
one  of  the  greatest  sptctacles  that 
threatens  the  very  stability,  If  not  the 
outright  downfall,  of  our  present  fiscal 
and  monetary  system  tliat  I  think  we 
have  confronted  up  to  now  in  our  own 
liistory,  not  just  in  the  20th  century 
but  from  the  begmnuig  of  the  Republic 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  days  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  our  fli-st  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

As  feeble  as  those  13  Co'onies  were 
when  they  banded  together,  as  weak  and 
as  empty  as  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  was  in  1780.  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  enough  sense— and  his  colleagues 
did.  too.  and  tlio.se  in  Congress — to  do 
the  basic  things  that  nations  as  individ- 
uals must  adhere  to.  basic  principles.  We 
iiave  strayed  from  them.  It  has  been  in 
vain  since  this  House  under  questionable 
procedure  in  effect  actually  violated  its 
own  rules  ol  procedure  and  followed  the 
example  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  also  violated  the 
rules  of  procedure,  by  performing  what 
a  colleague  from  Illinois  said  was  an  act 
of  accommodation. 

He  described  by  way  of  excusing  that 
proceduie  that  it  was  one  of  those  things 
that  happens  in  politics;  it  was  a  deal. 
It  was  a  nongermane  amendment  to  an 
act  known  as  the  International  assist- 
ance or  foreign  soft  loan  window  of  the 
world  grant,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  and  it  was  an  extension 
calling  for  a  commitment  on  our  part  of 
$l'/2  billion.  In  order  to  get  it  approved, 
the  Trea.sury,  the  Pi-esident,  his  spokes- 
man, and  some  of  our  leaders  were  told 
that  we  would  have  to  sweeten  that  bill 
by  adding  the  gold  prohibition  repeal 
sweetener  known  as  the  amendment,  and 
unfortunately  under  a  misnomer  call- 
ing it  a  return  to  the  American  people 
of  the  right  to  own  gold.  This  was  a 
misnomer.   It   was   mislabeled;    it   was 
deceptive;   and  it  was  fraudulent.  The 
American  people  have  always  had  the 
right  to  own  gold.  What  was  suspended 
in  1932  was  the  right  to  engage  in  the 
speculation  and  In  the  trade  of  gold  bul- 
lion, which  will  return  to  u.s  on  January 
1,  1975,  unless  this  Congress  takes  action 
to  protect  the  American  interests. 

This  is  wiiy  I  said  awhile  ago  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  seeing  thousands  of 
Americans  fleeced,  cheated,  and  de- 
frauded by  the  exnert  experienced  gold 
speculators  of  London,  Zurich.  Bonn,  and 
PaiTs.  We  are  endangering  our  country 
by  becoming  the  dumping  ground  of  all 
the  gold  hoarders  of  the  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  monetary  and  ftsc;  1  .stabil- 
ity. We  are  on  the  %'erge  and  in  the 
shadow  of  a  threat  of  a  further  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  and  its  Members  therein  make 
sure  that  we  take  the  safeguards  that 
are  within  our  power  before  Januarj'  1 
in  order  to  protect  not  only  the  interests 
of  thousands  of  American  individual  citi- 
zens but  the  integrity  and  the  stability 
of  our  monetary  and  fiscal  system. 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
peri.sh.  This  is  true  today  as  it  alwavs 
lias  been  for  thou.sands  of  years. 


I  am  not  just  now  getting  up  to  speak 
today  because  this  danger  is  imminent 
I  have  been  concerned  about  it  for  some 
time  and  in  my  meager  position  where 
I  was  completely  overwhelmed  in  the  fold 
of  my  committee  a  few  months  ago,  I  pot 
to  the  point  where  I  even  relinquished  my 
position  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
h-cause  I  could  not  tolerate  being  a  party 
lo  the  hasty  enactment  of  this  measure 
without  having  hearings  and  debate  and 
fonsirteration  of  the  matter. 

So  on  August  23,  1974, 1  addressed  my- 
self to  the  administrator  of  the  national 
oanks,  otherwise  known  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  In  this  letter  I 
asked  him  a  question  about  the  impact 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  na- 
tional banking  system.  As  I  said,  it  will 
be  effective  January  1.  His  reply  is  to 
this  effect: 

I  would  note  that  paragraph  7  of  12 
U.S.C.  24  specifically  empowers  the  na- 
t  ional  banks  to  buy  and  to  sell  and  to  ex- 
change coin  and  bullion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  consent  ojtained  I 
will  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  precise 
Jioint  my  letter  of  reply  from  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem in  August  to  the  letter  I  wote  him- 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Administrator  of 

National  Banks, 
Washington,  DC,  A'lgust  23  X974 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalbz, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Gonzalez:  Tills  is  lu  reply  to 
your  letter  of  August  14,  1974.  requesting 
our  opinion  on  the  provision  of  S.  2665 
which  became  Public  Law  93-373.  dealing 
with  the  purchase,  holding.  seUlng  or  other- 
wise dealing  with  gold  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad.  You  specifically  asked  whether 
national  banks  would  be  permitted  to  encage 
in  these  activities. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Public  Law  93-373 
states: 

"(b)  No  .  .  .  regulation,  or  order  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
became  effective  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  purchasing,  holding. 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  gold  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad." 

Blade's  Law  Dictionary.  Revised  Fourth 
Edition,  states  that  "As  a  rule,  corporations 
win  be  considered  persons  within  the  statutes 
uiilesc  the  Intent  of  the  legislature  is  mani- 
festly to  exclude  them."  There  Is  no  manifest 
i:.tentlon  to  exclude  corporations,  includ- 
ing banks  in  the  subject  law.  In  addition, 
•  person"  is  defined  In  other  sections  of  the 
prior  Par  Value  Modification  Act  as  "Rnv 
individual,  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration." (31  U.S.C.  444)  Thus,  the  scope 
of  the  language  in  Public  Law  93-373  would 
permit  national  banks  to  purchase,  hold, 
sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  gold  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad. 

We  would  also  note  that  Paragraph 
Seven  of  13  U.S.C.  24  speclflcaUy  confers 
on  national  banks  the  power  to  buy  and 
sell  exchange,  coin  and  bullion.  BuUion  Is 
defined  In  the  American  Heritage  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  as  "gold  or  sliver 
considered  with  respect  to  quantity  rather 
than  value." 

I  trust  that  this  opinion  has  been  full> 
responsive  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Smith, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currenry. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
administrator  and  supposedly  the  reg- 
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ulator  of  our  banking  system  had  replied 
on  record  that  there  are  no  restraints 
and  there  will  be  no  regulations  govern- 
ing the  manner  In  which  banks  undoubt- 
edly v^ill  speculate  In  International  gold 
bullion  transactions.  That  means  with 
the  money  of  their  depositors.  And  here 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  doing  that 
when  even  such  a  probusiness  publica- 
tion as  Business  Week  points  out  in  an 
editorial  entitled,  "A  Sharper  Eye  on  the 
Banks,"  that  the  banking  system  is  prac- 
tically and  almost  criminally  negligently 
not  being  regulated  and  it  strongly  sup- 
ports some  recommendations  by  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  the  Congress  to  enact  some 
further  regulation  and  further  regula- 
tory boards  to  do  some  further  con- 
solidation and  inner  communication  to 
properly  supervise  the  banking  system. 

So  here  we  have  an  admission  that  we 
have  weak  regulation  and  yet  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  tremendous  speculative 
venture  on  the  part  of  the  national  banks 
and  other  banking  institutions. 

The  French,  and  mostly  General  de 
Gaulle,  in  more  recent  years  were  the 
ones  who  tried  to  restore  the  question  of 
going  back  to  the  old  so-called  gold 
standard,  which  is  fantastic  on  the  face 
of  its  after  the  Depression  of  1929,  but 
De  GaiUle  was  not  a  monetarist.  He  was 
not  an  expert.  He  was  a  military  man 
and  he  was  a  politician,  and  his  concept 
of  gold  Is  one  that  finds  root  particularly 
in  France.  Here  is  the  way  he  felt: 

Tliere  can  be  no  other  criterion,  no  other 
standard  than  gold,  gold  which  never 
changes,  which  can  be  shaped  Into  ingots, 
bars,  coins,  which  has  no  nationality  and 
which  Is  eternally  and  universally  accepted 
as  the  tmalterable  fiduciary  value  par  ex- 
cellence. 

Oh,  yes,  the  French  peasants  hoard 
their  gold,  but  let  them  try  to  speculate, 
let  them  try  to  transport  it,  let  them  try 
to  bring  it  in. 

The  French  experimented  with  that 
freedom  in  1968  and  quickly  stopped  it 
and  enacted  the  export  and  import  con- 
trols which  they  presently  hold. 

On  top  of  that,  over  75  nations  of  the 
world,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues imsuccessfully,  It  was  like  ar- 
guing to  a  wall,  over  75  countries  of  the 
world,  including  Britain  and  Germany, 
have  severe  controls  on  this  flow.  They 
have  not  complete  freedom,  such  as  the 
advocates  of  our  repealer  amendment 
are  trying  to  tell  us.  These  advocates 
were  steering  us  wrong  and  basing  their 
arguments  on  erroneous  conclusions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  at 
this  time  that  unless  something  is  done 
between  now  and  December  31  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  countries,  we  will  see  in  a 
matter  of  montlis  the  wreckage  of  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  system.  Om*  mone- 
tary and  our  trade  situation  does  not 
permit  such  a  risk,  and  especially  when 
we  add  the  other  possibilities  of  fraud, 
such  as  counterfeiting.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  provision  to  tiy  to  protect  the 
American  public. 

We  will  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do 
nothing,  if  we  fail  to  act,  we  will  see  a 
restoration  of  the  old  slicker  who  ascd  to 


palm  off  gilded  lead  bricks  as  gold  bul- 
lion. We  will  see  nmny  Americans  sit- 
ting there.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

So  I  wmder.  I  am  puzzled,  because 
this  Is  something  we  can  control.  This  is 
something  we  can  anticipate. 

We  can  look  to  the  North  at  the  ex- 
periences our  Canadian  neighbors  are 
having  along  similar  lines. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  a  recent 
Christian  Science  Monitor  publication, 
entitled  "Buying  Bullion  Has  Perplexi- 
ties" describing  the  dilemma  that  the 
Canadians  find  themselves  in  and  how 
the  Canadian  authorities  this  very  mo- 
ment ai-e  trying  to  figm-e  out  what  kind 
of  controls  and  regulations  they  can 
devise. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
Buying  Bitllion  Has  Perplexities:  Canadi- 
ans  Seeking   Gold.   Silver  May  End  Up 

Gainers — Or  LiObers 

(By  Robert  L.  Perry) 

ToBONTO.— The  legal  buying  and  selling 
of  bullion  among  private  citizens  has  Its 
problems  and  perplexities,  as  Canadians  al- 
ready know  and  as  Americans  will  discover 
after  Jan.  1. 

Many  Canadians  have  found  that  It  pays 
to  shop  around  before  Jumping  Into  the 
retail  market  for  glittering  gold  and  sliver 
bars.  Tet.  as  Phlneas  T.  Barnvim  noticed 
many  years  ago,  the  ways  of  the  customer  are 
baffling  indeed. 

With  a  fanfare  of  advertising  and  publicity, 
a  national  department  store  chain  recently 
started  selling  100-ounce  sUver  bars  In  six 
of  its  stores  across  Canada.  On  one  recent 
day  a  customer  might  have  walked  into  a 
branch  of  a  chartered  bank  and  bought  a  100- 
ounce  bar  for  $440  (Canadian).  That  same 
day  the  department  store  price  for  the  same 
sliver  bar  was  $555.  a  substantial  difference 
even  if  store  customers  could  buy  on  short- 
term  free  credit  with  their  charge-account 
cards. 

STOCK  SOLD  OUT 

Yet  at  least  one  store  sold  out  Its  stock 
of  silver  bars,  and  at  last  report  was  still 
taking  orders. 

A  bona  fide  Canadian  can  buy  gold  at  the 
counter  of  any  Canadian  chartered  bank.  He 
can  pay  the  current  price  (In  round  figures, 
.°iay  9160 — Canadian — an  ounce)  and  walk  out 
with  the  bullion  In  his  pocket.  The  bank 
makes  its  profit  on  a  spread.  To  use  purely 
iUustratlve  numbers,  the  bank  simply  offers 
to  buy  gold  at  $150.50  an  ounce  but  sells  at 
$160.  ' 

A  private  Canadian  trading  company  Is 
advertising  that  it  will  sell  gold  at  prices 
that  undercut  those  of  the  banks.  The  com- 
pany says  It  can  do  this  because  it  bases  Its 
cost  not  on  tlie  "offer"'  price  In  Canada  but 
on  the  price  established  by  the  London  Met- 
als Exchange. 

bargain  has  a  catch 

On  one  recent  day,  for  example,  the  Ca- 
nadian company  was  retailing  100  ounces 
of  gold  at  $157.25  an  ounce — 25  cents  below 
the  bank  price.  This  kind  of  apparent  bar- 
gain has  a  catch,  however,  because  the  com- 
pany charges  an  8  percent  management  fee 
on  Its  cash  deals. 

If  a  customer  bought  10  ounces  of  gold 
through  the  company  at,  say,  9169  an  ovmce, 
he  would  pay  $1,590  for  the  gold  plus  a  fee 
of  $127,  for  a  total  of  $1,717.  If  he  bought 
10  ounces  from  a  bank  at  $160,  a  full  $1  an 
ounce  more,  he  would  pay  $1,600. 

The  same  trading  company  ofl'ers  another 
deal  almost  as  alluring  to  the  buUlon-bun- 
gry.  In  nn  p.ppeal  to  the  gambling  spirit,  it 


offers  to  sell  gold  at  today's  price  90  day» 
from  now,  regardless  of  what  the  bullion  Is 
worth  then  on  the  London  Metals  Exchange. 
All  the  eager  ctistomer  bSLS  to  do  Is  put 
down  a  25  percent  deposit — and  agree  to  pay 
a  10  percent  commission  on  the  final  sale. 

Most  Canadian  banks  will  seU  gold  on 
credit,  too.  They  ask  a  customer  to  make  a 
down  payment  of  60  percent,  then  lend  hlnj 
the  balance  at  the  current  Interest  rate,  no-.v 
about  12  percent.  The  bank,  of  course,  holds 
the  gold  as  collateral. 

G.\INS    AND    LOSSES 

So  if  a  customer  bought  10  ounces  of  gold 
on  credit  from  a  bank  for  90  days,  at  $16' » 
an  ounce,  he  would  pay  $1,600  plus  about  $24 
in  90-day  Interest  on  the  $800  loan.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  the  price  of  gold  has 
risen  by  $10  to  $170.  he  could  sell  his  gold 
for  $1,700  (less  $1,634)  for  a  $76  gain.  Con- 
versely, If  the  price  dropped  by  the  ntme 
amount,  he  could  seU  for  $1,600  (cost  sUll 
$1,624)  and  take  a  loss  of  $124. 

The  trading  company's  deal  does  not  work 
quite  the  same  way.  The  customer  contr^ct^ 
to  purchase  the  same  10  ounces  of  gold  ai 
the  end  of  90  days,  at  the  current  price  ct 
$160  an  ounce,  for  $1,600.  If  the  price  goes  up 
810  an  ounce,  the  customer  buys  $1,700  worth 
of  gold  for  the  contracted  $1,600,  making  an 
apparent  gain  of  $100.  Then  he  pays  the  10 
percent  commission  on  the  sale  price.  $160. 
He  takes  a  loss  of  $60  on  a  $IO-an-ounce  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  gold. 

regulationb  tracix) 

If  the  price  of  gold  rose  $20  an  ounce,  the 
bank  customer  would  make  a  gain  of  $176: 
the  company's  customer  would  be  ahead  MO. 

The  company  calls  Its  plan  "securing  the 
price"  of  gold.  But  bankers  and  investment 
experts  call  It  a  "naked  option"  or  "streak- 
ing." A  lot  of  them  would  like  to  see  this 
kind  of  dealing  regulated. 

At  the  moment,  however,  naked  option.=; 
present  something  of  a  dilemma.  Securities 
officials  In  Canada  frankly  admit  they  are 
stumped. 

When  a  customer  even  theoretically  bins 
nnd  sells  pieces  of  metal,  Is  he  dealing  in  a 
■commodity"  or  a  "security"?  It  makes  a  bijj 
dUTerence  In  Canada.  In  tbe  latter  case  he 
has  the  protection  of  securities  regulations. 
In  the  former,  he  Is  out  in  the  cold;  there 
are  no  effective  regulations,  although  secu- 
rities officials  are  studying  the  problem. 

The  fast-talking  slicker  who  once  made  n 
good  living  passing  off  glided  lead  bricks  at 
$35  an  ounce  has  passed  into  history.  But  the 
glitter  of  bullion  still  has  the  power  to  blind. 

I  also  have  a  fui'ther  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  en- 
titled, "New  Firm  to  Allow  Investors  to 
Pool  Assets  to  Buy  Gold."; 

New  Pxbm  To  Allow  Investors  To  Pool 
Asset  To  Buy  Gold 

New  York. — Bars  of  Crold  Inc..  a  new  com- 
pany sponsored  by  Calvin  Bullock  Ltd.,  said 
It  plans  to  allow  investors  to  pool  assets  to 
buy  gold  bullion. 

The  company  will  operate  like  a  mutual 
fund  by  selling  and  redeeming  its  shares  at 
net  asset  value  based  on  the  dally  London 
gold-fixing  price.  That  price  is  aet  by  bullion 
dealers  each  morning  and  afternoon.  Tech- 
nically, Bars  of  Gold  Isnt  a  mutual  fund  be- 
cause it  won't  Invest  in  securities. 

Bars  of  Gold  said  It  Intends  to  raise  $30 
million  throxigh  an  Initial  offering  of  com- 
mon stock,  probably  in  Decemijer.  Unless  the 
law  is  changed,  U.S.  citizens  v»ill  be  able  to 
own  gold  bullion  after  Jan.  1.  The  stock 
offering,  which  the  company  said  was  regis- 
tered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  Washington,  wiU  involve  a 
minimum    purchase    of    100    shares    at    $15 
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apiece,  and  subsequent  purchases  in  lots  of 
50  shares. 

The  stock  will  be  redeemable  In  U.S.  dol- 
lars, Swiss  francs  or  gold  bullion. 

"We  think  therell  be  a  long-term  demand 
for  gold  by  American  citizens,"  Robert  H. 
Wadsworth,  the  company's  treasurer,  said. 
He  declined  to  project  any  price  trend  for 
bullion,  adding  it  wasn't  relevant  to  the  serv- 
ice Bars  of  Oold  plans  to  provide.  "We  intend 
to  make  it  convenient  to  own  gold  without 
having  to  buy  and  store  gold  bars,"  Mr. 
Wadsworth  said. 

Proceeds  of  the  $30  million  offering  will 
be  invested  principally  in  400-ounce  gold 
bars,  bought  In  the  open  market  at  the  t>e8t 
price,  and  stored  in  U.S.  and  Swiss  banks, 
Mr.  Wadsworth  said. 

Of  the  total,  about  $1.5  million  will  be  in- 
vested in  government  securities  or  cash 
equivalents  for  redemption  purposes.  Inves- 
tors won't  receive  dividends. 

The  company  plans  to  levy  a  6''.'n  sales 
charge,  1%  redemption  fee  and  an  adminis- 
tration charge  of  0.41%  on  the  first  $25  mil- 
lion of  assets. 

A  syndicate  led  by  Bache  &  Co.,  Paine  Web- 
ber, Jackson  &  Curtis  Inc.  and  Reynolds  Se- 
curities Inc.  will  underwrite  the  offering. 

Further,  the  bankers  themselves  pub- 
licly have  said  nothing.  Privately  they 
are  worried.  I  am  talking  about  Ameri- 
can bankers.  This  is  very  well  illustrated 
in  another  article  of  recent  date  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled,  "Bankers 
Girding  Up  for  Gold." 

I  insert  this  and  the  other  material  I 
have  mentioned  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows: 

Bankers  OntoiNC  Up  for  Gold 
(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

HoNOLuxTj. — Bankers  are  eagerly  preparing 
to  play  a  role  In  what  one  of  them  describes 
as  the  "1975  gold  rush." 

But  they  are  concerned  that  customer 
relations  might  erode  if  the  keepers  of  money 
become  dealers  in  commodities  and  if  part 
of  a  depositor's  account  fluctuates  violently 
in  value. 

By  Dec.  31  the  40-year  prohibition  against 
Americans  owning  gold  will  end.  An  t^iparent 
majority  of  the  more  than  14,000  bankers 
here  for  last  week's  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  feel  their  cus- 
tomers will  ex{>ect  them  to  be  a  source  of 
supply. 

The  subject  of  gold  was  compelling  enough 
to  attract  some  400  bankers  away  from  Wai- 
kiki's  balmy  t>eaches  and  golf  courses  to  at- 
tend an  afternoon  panel  discussion.  They 
came  loaded  with  questions. 

"It's  a  little  like  the  end  of  Prohibition  but 
probably  a  more  complete  change,"  Charles 
C.  Smith,  administrative  vice  president  of 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
remarked.  "We  can  expect  the  public  to  put 
on  a  gold  rush  second  only  to  the  famous 
invasion  of  the  mountains  and  the  streams 
of  the  Old  West — for  gold  Is  an  emotional 
issue." 

Mr.  Smith  cited  estimates  that  the  Amer- 
ican gold  bullion  market  alone  might  reach 
$3.5-billion  in  1975. 

There  also  are  projections  that  the  gold 
market  might  boom  briefly,  then  dry  up  sud- 
denly. 

Investors  trying  to  take  profits  may  have 
difficulty  In  selling  because  of  a  lack  or  in- 
efficiency of  a  secondary  market.  Not  the  least 
of  ihe  bankers'  worries  is  the  mistaken  ex- 
pefiation  their  customers  may  have  In  that 
situation  that  the  banks  who  sold  them  the 


gold  will  willingly  buy  it  back — at  the  same 
price  they  sold  it  for. 

Nonetheless,  many  bankers  expect  their 
customers  to  demand  such  service. 

John  R.  Toedtman,  group  vice  president 
of  the  Engelhard  MinersJs  and  Chemicals 
Corporation,  presented  some  of  the  reasons: 
"That's  where  my  money  is.  I  can  store  the 
gold  at  the  bank  or  in  my  safe  deposit  box. 
My  banker  may  loan  me  money  to  buy  It. 
My  banker  may  let  me  borrow  against  it. 
My  t)ank  will  probably  buy  it  back  if  for 
some  reason  I  have  to  sell  it." 

Mr.  Toedtman  acknowledged  that  some  of 
these  reasons  might  frighten  bankers.  Among 
the  questions  bankers  must  ask  themselves, 
ho  said,  are:  "Can  you  "create  money"  by 
Issuing  gold  certificates  at  a  rate  of  3,  4  or  5 
times  the  extent  of  your  physical  stock? 
Will  this  be  regulated  or  lawful?"  There  are 
as  yet  no  regulations  governing  bank  dealings 
in  gold. 

Banks,  as  gold  dealers,  will  face  severe  com- 
petition. There  are  already  1.400  licensed 
dealers  in  the  United  States  selling  gold  to 
industrial  users,  Mr.  Smith  note.  He  predicted 
a  field  day  for  them  as  well -as  for  gold 
stocks,  gold  futures  and  gold-crlented  mu- 
tual funds. 

Department  stores  across  the  country  have 
announced  their  intention  of  being  in  the 
gold  market.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce  Penner  & 
Smith,  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest  securities 
brokerage  company,  and  Handy  &  Harmon, 
the  preclouE-metal  firm,  have  formed  a  Joint 
venture  in  gold. 

Gold  will  be  sold  in  many  shapes  and 
sizes — coins,  wafers  as  small  as  one-tenth  of 
an  ounce  and  bars  as  large  as  400  ounces — at 
prices  that  could  range  from  $18  to  $60,000. 

The  Franklin  Mint,  the  private  minting 
company  headquartered  near  Philadelphia, 
purchased  exhibition  space  at  the  Honolulu 
convention  to  convince  bankers  that  gold 
coins  would  be  their  best  bet. 

Franklin  has  been  the  official  minter  since 
1069  for  such  nations  as  Panama,  Jamaica 
and  the  Bahamas.  Its  new  program  will  work 
this  way:  Franklin  plans  to  offer  foreign  gold 
coins  (made  in  its  own  plant)  to  banks  at 
face  value — no  handling  charge. 

The  company's  profit  will  come  from  its 
minting  fee,  paid  by  the  country  of  issue. 
And  the  country  of  issue  will  make  a  profit 
from  seigniorage,  the  difference  between  its 
metal-plus-minting  cost  and  the  face  value 
of  the  coin. 

Vincent  J.  Biggins,  director  of  sales  for  the 
Franklin  Mint,  Insisted  that  coins  would 
offer  the  best  medium  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  enter  the  market,  at  prices  Ijetween 
$50  and  $500. 

Bankers  voiced  concern  that  unsophisti- 
cated investors  might  balk  at  paying  more 
than  the  quoted  market  price  for  gold,  not 
realizing  that  handling  charges  and  markups 
were  added. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  supply.  "In 
a  market  characterized  by  very  strong  de- 
mand, how  do  we  assure  adequate  resupply?" 
asked  S.  Wayne  Bazzle,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Richmond  Company  in  Virginia.  "How  do 
we  guarantee  fulfilling  large  purchase 
orders?" 

Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  director  of  the  Treasviry's 
Office  of  Oold  and  Silver  Operations,  said 
that  the  United  States  had  long  been  de- 
pendent on  Imported  gold  and  that  any 
surge  in  demand  would  have  to  be  supplied 
by  South  Africa  or  the  Soviet  Union.  A  com- 
bination of  strong  demand  and  rising  gold 
prices  could  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
this  nation's  balance  of  payments,  he  said. 

"In  this  situation,"  he  warned,  "it  would 
be  prudent  to  be  prepared  to  make  gold 
sales  from  the  Government  stock  if  the  need 
becomes  clear." 

Bankers  will  proceed  cautiously  for  the 
most  part.  Mr.  Baz7:le,  among  the  bankers 
wlio  have  studied  the  gold  market  in  detail. 


remarked:  "It  may  be  a  good  move  to  wait 
out  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  January 
to  test  cu8t<Mn«r  demand." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Bankers  Trust,  said  bankers 
should  make  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
profit  potential,  "with  no  credit  given  for 
any  other  business  which  might  be 
generated." 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  doing  all 
that  one  man  can  do,  before  the  recess 
was  over  and  concerned  because  there 
had  been  absolutely  no  action,  no  indi- 
cation of  action,  no  indication  of  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  our  money  managers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  in  all 
justice  to  him  was  the  only  one  who  dur- 
ing our  debate  on  the  repealer  amend- 
ment wrote  a  letter  to  me  that  he  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  that  repealer 
amendment  because  he  agreed  with  all  I 
was  saying,  because  at  this  particular 
time  in  this  disruptive  financial  market 
this  was  no  time  to  go  into  this  kind  of 
financial  speculation. 

So  concerned  as  I  have  been  and  be- 
fore our  return  from  the  recess  and  im- 
mediately after  the  election,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency once  again,  Mr.  James  E.  Smith. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

House   or   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  14,  J974. 
Hon.  James  E.   Smith, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SMrrn:  Last  August  23,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry,  you  advised  me  that 
the  Urms  of  Public  Law  93-373  will  "permit 
national  banks  to  purchase,  hold,  sell  or 
otherwise  deal  with  gold  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad." 

Although  generally  it  is  assumed  that 
bank  dealings  in  gold  would  take  the  form 
of  retailing  to  customers,  it  is  not  clear  Just 
what  the  scope  of  the  term  "otherwise  deal- 
ing "  Includes.  For  example,  would  banks  lie 
permitted  to  issue  gold-backed  Certificates 
of  Deposit,  and  could  they  use  gold  as  a 
money  crediting  deposit  base?  Assuming  that 
such  practices  as  these  would  be  unsafe  or 
iindesirable,  does  the  law.  In  your  opinion, 
restrict  or  prohibit  regulation  of  such  prac- 
tices by  your  office?  Or,  for  example,  can  you 
under  terms  of  PL  03-373,  Subsection  2(b) 
prohibit  banks  from  dealing  In  gold  futures 
either  on  their  own  account  or  in  behalf  of 
customers." 

Some  press  accounts  indicate  that  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  will  issue  guidelines 
concerning  gold  dealings  by  banks.  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  what  guidelines  you  have 
developed  or  contemplate  developing,  and 
particularly  whether  these  will  be  issued 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law  93- 
373.  In  the  event  that  the  scope  of  this 
statute  in  any  way  precludes  your  effective 
regulation  of  gold  dealings  by  banks,  I  l>e- 
lleve  that  it  would  be  urgent  for  Congress  to 
correct  the  law  so  as  to  allow  effective  regu- 
lation of  any  gold  practices  by  banlcs  which 
could  threaten  the  soundness  of  Individual 
banks,  or  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
banking  system.  Inasmuch  as  Congress  will 
not  be  in  session  much  longer,  and  the  law 
becomes  effective  on  December  31,  or  earlier 
if  the  President  so  elects,  I  would  appreciate 
your  early  response  along  with  any  sugges- 
tions tor  modifying  the  present  statute  that 
you  feel  is  desirable  or  necessary. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry   B.   Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman. 

I  addressed  another  letter  to  Dr.  Ar- 
thur P.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Governors,    Federal    Reser\-e    System, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

House  or  Represehtatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  14,  1974. 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Goi^emors,  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   System,    Wa^tiington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  December  31,  or 
sooner  tf  the  President  so  elects.  Public  Law 
y3-373  will  become  effective.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  Is  that  banks  will  enter  into 
the  business  of  gold  de.  ling.  Since  this  is  an 
entirely  new  venture,  and  since  the  law  Is 
extremely  vague  as  to  what  l>anks  may  or 
ir.ay  not  do  in  the  gold  trade.  1  believe  it  is 
urgent  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  respond  to 
pressing  question.-?  about  this. 

The  langiisge  of  the  law,  pr  ^--^u  kaow.  Is 
extremely  broad  and  couched  in  terms  which 
appear  to  have  the  acAe  mtent  of  denying  any 
effective  regulation  over  gold  dealings.  This 
being  fic,  the  first  and  mobt  urgent  question 
I  have  Is  whether  the  Federal  Resei \e  can.  In 
fact,  regulate  gold  dealings  by  its  member 
banlcs. 

Is  it  po.s.sil,le.  for  e.vample,  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  prohibit  banks  from  dealing  in 
gold  futures?  Does  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
template counting  gold  assets  held  by  banks 
as  part  of  their  reserve  reqiUremento?  Would 
the  Federal  Reserve  accept  gold  held  by 
hanks  as  collateral  against  loans  by  the  Sys- 
tem to  Its  member  institutions? 

From  all  avaUable  information,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  tJie  size  of  the  potential 
gold  ru.<ih.  Nor  Is  It  possible  to  deiernUue  Just 
hc>7/  banks  wiU  deal  In  gold.  No  guidelines 
have  been  Issued  and  so  far  a^  I  know  none 
have  been  prepared.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
law  sliould  be  allowed  to  become  efTe<'llve 
without  .Tn  adequate  understanding  of  Fed- 
eral regiilations  if  any  that  will  npply.  I  would 
appreciate  your  advising  me  a't.  ^  our  earliest 
convenience,  v.hetlier  you  fcellsve  the  stat- 
lue  should  be  modliied  or  Its  cD'cctive  date 
delayed  so  as  To  enable  a  smooth  transition 
to  iuire»trlct«d  private  ownership. 

I  Icnow  that  you  have  oppcrfd  this 
Amendment,  as  I  have.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  have  been  •..is©  never  to  have 
adopted  it,  because  so  few  people  are  asking 
hard  questions  about  what  this  statute 
means  and  wh.^t  it  will  do.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  have  j-our  appraisal  of  it  and  es- 
pecially your  appraisal  of  the  possibilities 
that  remain  for  effective  and  adequate  regu- 
Ution  of  t>anking  activity  in  the  gold  marker. 

WiUi  best  wiahes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Hfnry  B.  Gon/'alez. 
Member  of  Cojigremi,  Cliairinan. 

I  would  like  also  to  Include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Bu.<;iness  Week  magazine  of 
November  2,  1974,  entitled  "A  Ehaiper 
Eye  on  the  Banks": 

A  Sh.\rper  Etf  on  the  B.\^j.s 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns 
obviously  was  asking  for  a  fight  last  week 
when  he  proposed  consolidating  all  federal 
banking  regulaiioji  in  the  hands  of  a  single, 
powerful  agcnciy.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.,  and  the  banking  departments  in  each 
of  the  50  states,  all  will  fight  like  tigers  to 
keep  their  present  regulatory  powers. 

But  the  Inevitable  storm  of  controversy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Burns  proposal  or  the  grim  truth 
that  prompted  him  to  make  It.  Neither  the 
e.\l.stii-ig  regulatory  system  nor  the  existing 
regulatory  techniques  have  kept  pace  with 
a  decade  of  dramatic  change  in  banking.  If 
they  hAd.  tnen  both  U.S.  National  of  San 
Dlee>o  ttii.d  Fraukliu  National  of  New  York — 
"ic  I  wo  biggest  bank  failures  In  U.S.  hls- 
Tor\ — would  have  been  brought  up  short 
before  they   reached  the  point  of  collapse. 

Comptroller  James  E.  Smith,  who  super- 
vlsfs   iiatiou«i    lj;'i^ki.    wil!    be   liurd   put    to 


defend  the  record  at  his  office  in  the  case 
of  U.S.  National  and  Franklto.  But  th» 
Comptroller'B  office  Is  not  the  only  one  in- 
volved In  what  has  been  aptly  called  "oom- 
petltlon  In  laxity."  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, regulators  too  often  give  banks  any- 
thing tliey  want  iur  fear  that  a  tough  policy 
wovUd  make  them  titinsfcr  to  a  more  sym- 
pathetic Jurlsdiclicn. 

Bur;i.s  is  right.  Tlie  U.S.  needs  a  single 
agency  with  sweeping  powers  to  review  bank 
operr>.tloi's  and  lo  stop  irresponsible  risk- 
taking.  It  also  needs  a  far  iiK>re  sophisticated 
system  of  reporting  and  inspection,  an  "early 
wrirnlng  system"  that  would  spot  a  bank  in 
trouble  early  enough  to  save  It. 

Bankers  will  object  to  the  extra  paperwork 
and  the  costs  of  eqiUpmeut  and  maiipower 
lo  put  such  a  system  into  operation.  But  the 
banking  system  suffers  heavily  from  failures 
like  US.  National  and  Frnnklln.  As  for  costs, 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  those  iwo  banks 
so  far  has  cost  over  $2-billlon.  Even  the  most 
complicated  early  warning  system  could  be 
iujtalled  for  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 

Then  I  addressed  another  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
William  E.  Simon,  which  is  as  follows: 
House   of  Rirpp.tsENTATrvEs. 
Waahington,  D.C,  Nocember  14,  1$74. 
Hon.   Wti.UAM  E.  Simon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  of  the  Trea^f.ry. 
Washington,  DC. 

D£;ab  Mr.  SLrRTTARv:  Last  summer,  with 
yovir  connivance,  the  House  adopted  the  so- 
called  Amendment  which  is  now  contiiined  in 
P'.ibiic  Law  93-373. 

Since  that  'har.  tVic'e  hf.ve  been  many 
questions  raised  about  the  impact  of  this 
Amendment  and  it  is  unsettling,  to  say  tlie 
very  least,  that  neithar  you  ivor  anyone  else 
seems  to  have  any  Idea  as  to  It^  ultimate 
impact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  would  have 
been  wise,  and  you  wiser  still,  to  insist  on  a 
full  study  of  the  least  disruptive  ways  of 
removing  restrictions  on  private  ownership 
of  gold.  However,  it  Is  too  late  for  that  now. 
Even  so,  I  do  take  this  opportunity  to  ask 
whether  you  have  any  suggestion  for  modi- 
fying tlie  statute  so  as  to  provide  a  gi-eater 
degree  of  control  over  the  deregulation  of 
private  gold  ownership.  While  It  may  be  ar- 
gued that  a  single  cold  plunge  is  the  only 
way  of  proceeding,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
more  gradual  process  might  be  preferable 
so  that  some  of  the  presently  unanswered 
questions  can  be  resolved  and  any  necessary 
modlficattons  of  the  law  undertaken. 

For  example,  I  am  not  at  sill  certain  that 
tlie  language  of  the  law  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Comptroller  or  tlie  Federal  Reserve 
to  control  bank  activities  in  the  gold  market. 
I  enclose  for  your  inf<X7nation  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In 
this  regard. 

There  are  unanswered  questions  about  the 
treatment  of  gold  In  the  banking  system.  Is 
gold  to  be  considered  merely  a  commodity 
or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  banking  asset? 
Could  banks,  for  example,  use  gold  as  a 
money  crediting  deposit  base?  Could  banks 
offer  gold  as  collateral  against  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  them?  Can  the 
Treasury  define  and  regulate  the  activities 
Included  in  the  phrase  "otherwise  deal  with 
gold  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,"  as  re- 
gards banks? 

I  consider  it  urgent  for  these  questions  to 
be  resolved  before  this  law  becomes  effective. 
If  any  modiflcatlous  to  the  law  are  made,  I 
think  it  important  for  any  such  changes  to 
be  made  now  rather  than  later.  Accordingly, 
I  solicit  your  early  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters and  will  appreciate  your  early  response. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hknry  B.  Gonzalez,  M.C. 


Then  one  last  letter  to  my  own  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright  Pat- 
maw,  which  is  as  follows; 

House  of  REParscNTArivEs. 
WtLshington,  D.C,  Noiember  14,  1074. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Comitiittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Rayhum  Hotiic  Office  Bvildirig, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairiicak:  I  am  sure  that  you 
recall  the  action  of  the  Committee  lust  sum- 
mer In  adopting  the  (jold  amendment  to  the 
International  Development  Association  Act. 
You  will  also  recall,  I  am  sure,  my  strenuous 
objection  to  this  since  no  hearlnjjs  were  ever 
held  on  the  question  of  private  gold  owner- 
ship, let  alone  its  Impact  or  how  l>est  to  man- 
age the  transition  from  Uie  existing  prohi- 
bition. 

Owhig  to  this  lack  of  legislative  hi?tory, 
there  are  many  unanswered  questions  about 
private  gold  owneriship  and  I  am  endeavoring 
to  have  these  resolved  insofar  as  possible. 

As  an  example  of  the  questions  that  have 
arisen,  the  ConiptroUer  of  the  Ctirrency  ad- 
vises tiiat  banks  may  deal  in  gold.  What  is 
not  clear  Is  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
do  so.  Many  banks,  for  example,  lisue  gold- 
backed  Certlflcatps  of  Deposit:  may  they  t«e 
sold  as  a  reserve  a-<set;  and  may  the  Comp- 
troUer  or  other  Federal  regulators  exercise 
any  control  over  the  extent  and  nature  of 
bank  activities  in  yold  owneiihlp?  I  expect 
responses  to  my  inquiries  in  the  near  futura. 
Should  -ihese  re^^ionses  Indicate  the  need 
for  coiTcctive  legislation,  or  show  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  delay  the  effective  date  for 
permitting  prlvote  gold  ownership,  I  hope 
that  you  will  convene  the  Committee 
promptly  for  consideration  of  such  leglala- 
tion.  Since,  at  the  latest.  Public  Law  93-373 
will  be  effective  on  December  31,  I  hope  that 
you  will  tmdertake  to  see  that  any  necessary 
amei'.dmentB  are  considered  and  enacted,  be- 
fore Congress  adjotmis.  We  should  be  in  a 
position  to  effectively  regulate  the  trausitton 
to  private  gold  ownership  with  as  little  dis- 
ruption as  possible.  Since  Congress  did  not 
in  any  way  consider  the  need  for  regulation. 
I  feel  that  It  has  a  duty  to  promptly  enact 
any  corrections  recommended  by  the  Treas- 
ury or  federal  Reserves. 

With  best  wielics.  I  am 
sincerely, 

Henht  B.  Gonzalez, 
ilfembcr  of  Congie^s. 

In  this  I  am  suggesting  areas  of  re- 
.<:ponsibillty  that  I  think  are  incumbent 
upon  us  In  the  Congress  and  to  these 
Administrators  and  money  mauagers  iu 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Go\  ernmenl 
to  do  before  it  is  too  late. 

On  top  of  that,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  extend  the  deadline  foi' 
the  effective  date  of  the  repealei-  amend- 
ment, wlilch  is  now  public  law,  from 
December  31st  to  June  30,  1975;  unless 
the  Piesident  finds  reason  to  revoke  that 
appeal  before  June  of  1975.  In  other 
v.ords,  I  am  lea'.-lng  it  up  to  him  if.  In 
his  discretion,  the  International  mone- 
tary situation  Is  stabilized  in  his  opinion 
so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  the 
gold  speculation  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens. 

I  do  not  know  what  success  I  will 
have,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  reason  I  have 
risen  to  take  your  time  and  the  time  of 
the  other  Members  is  becaiKe  I  am  vevy. 
very  much  concerned,  and  because  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  something  that  we  can 
get  a  handle  on.  It  is  something  we  do 
not  have  to  T^-ait  for  tmtil  the  tide  of 
events  hiis  o^•ercol^.e  us.  I  do  not  recall  if 
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at  this  late  time  in  the  20th  century  we 
would  have  a  reality  of  that  prophecy 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  see  our 
American  people  truly  crucified  on  a 
cross  of  gold. 


TELEVISION  AND  CHILDREN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempro.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  took  my  childien,  Martha 
and  Greg,  to  an  unusual  event  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  It  was  open  house  for  children's 
television  by  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  Washington.  It  was  held  in  co- 
operation with  television  station 
WMAL-TV. 

We  were  invited  to  watch  ABC's  chil- 
dren's programing  on  that  Saturday 
morning.  The  highlight  of  the  day  was 
one  of  the  hosts,  Jim  Malinda,  who  is  the 
star  of  a  new  program  called,  "Korg: 
70,000  B.C."  Mr.  Malinda  plays  the  role 
of  a  Neanderthal  man  in  a  historically 
accurate  and  educational  program  that 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  entertaining. 

It  was  quite  exciting  to  all  the  children 
who  were  there  to  meet  this  star  in  per- 
i^on.  He  took  the  time  to  sit  and  chat 
with  every  cliild,  sign  autographs,  and 
generally  behaved  in  a  manner  that  was 
a  tribute  to  his  profession. 

This  event,  which  I  understand  was 
repeated  in  many  cities,  was  part  of  an 
effort  encouraged  by  ABC  in  the  theme, 
■'Do  you  know  what  your  children  are 
watching?"  The  network,  through  ad- 
vertisements on  the  air,  in  newspapers, 
and  in  magazines,  ui'ged  parents  to 
watch  cliildren's  television  with  their 
own  youngsters  during  that  week.  ABC 
also  distributed  material  by  Mrs.  Eda 
LeShan,  a  specialist  in  child  psychology. 
Mrs.  LeShan  made  two  observations 
with  which  I  heaitily  agree: 

Fii-st.  Parents  should  watch  television 
with  their  children  and  know  at  fii'st- 
hand  what  the  youngsters  see  that  is 
good  and  that  is  not  so  good. 

Second.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  a  child 
has  to  spend  excessive  amoimts  of  time 
watching  television.  The  decision  should 
be  up  to  the  parent,  especially  for 
younger  children. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  children's  television  in  the 
recent  past,  some  of  which  has  been  de- 
served. But  I  must  commend  ABC  for 
what  I  saw  on  its  children's  television 
that  Saturday  morning.  The  programs 
were  devoid  of  violence.  They  also  con- 
tained many  themes  that  are  called 
■pro-social" — where  children  are  m-ged 
to  be  considerate,  to  show  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  others,  and  generally  to 
conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  befitthig 
^■oung  citizens.  Finally,  the  programs 
were  interesting.  In  other  words,  no  en- 
tertainment value  was  sacrificed  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  violence  and  in- 
troducing pro-social  themes. 

Sandy  Morrison,  the  very  pleasant 
promotion  assistant  for  WMAL^-TV,  dis- 
tributed "report  cards"  to  all  partici- 
P mts.  The  programs  got  good  "grades" 
from  the  audience  which,  incidentally, 
iiicluded  such  people  as  FCC  Chairman 
Richard  E.  Wiley  and  his  children,  Kim, 


Doug,  and  Pam  and  FCC  Commissioner 
Glen  O.  Robinson,  his  wife  and  children. 
Jennifer  and  Dean. 

I  commend  ABC  for  its  progress  in  this 
very  Important  area  In  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  I  hope  they  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  better 
family  progi'aming. 


PRESIDENT  FORDS  STRANGE  VETO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  29.  while  Congress  was  in  recess. 
President  Ford  vetoed  H.R.  14225,  the 
Rehabihtation  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
House  passed  this  legislation  by  a  vote 
of  400  to  1  on  May  21,  1974,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  unanimou.sly  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  on  October  16, 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  specifically 
stated  that  he  was  not  vetoing  the  bill 
because  of  the  amount  of  money 
involved: 

He  said: 

The  key  issue  posed  by  this  bUl  Is  not  how 
much  money  will  be  spent.  Tlie  Issue  posed  is 
how  well  the  programs  will  be  run. 

But  the  veto  message  which  accom- 
panied the  measure  back  to  the  Speaker 
is  so  rife  with  factual  errors  and  incom- 
prehensible assertions  that  I  fear  the 
Pi'esident  has  been  seriously  misinformed 
about  the  puiTX)ses  and  the  contents  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  stress  that  I  make 
this  observation  not  from  any  partisan 
motive  and,  indeed,  more  in  regret  than 
in  anger. 

For  I  fear  that  the  same  advisers  who 
tried  to  hinder  and  disrupt  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  under  Richard 
Nixon  are,  today,  proffering  the  same 
bad  advice  to  our  former  colleague,  now 
President,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  also 
that  the  distress  and  puzzlement  I  voice 
are  not  mine  alone. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  fi-om  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE),  for  example,  immedi- 
ately following  the  veto,  expressed  his 
"extreme  disappointment'  at  President 
Ford's  decision  and  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  to  override  the  veto  when 
Congress  reconvened. 

And  on  November  7.  Burt  L.  Risley, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  wrote  to 
me  of  his  dismay  at  the  veto. 

Said  Mr.  Risley: 

President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  14225  Is  both 
distressing  and  Inexplicable.  Having  care- 
fully reviewed  the  President's  veto  message, 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand what  the  President  means  by  the 
various  reasons  given  In  support  of  bis  veto. 

The  various  statements  made  lu  the  veto 
message  simply  are  not  supported  by  any 
facts  of  which  we  in  this  Commission  are 
aware  and  the  rationale  offered  In  support 
of  the  decision  not  to  sign  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  cannot  in  any  man- 
ner withstand  objective  analysis. 


PROVISIONS  OF   THE   BIIX 

Let  me  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  outline 
tlie  major  provisions  of  the  vetoed  bill 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  understand 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  Americans. 

The  bill  would  have: 

Extended  for  1  year,  imtil  June  30, 
1976.  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  raised 
tlie  auUiorization  for  the  major  pro- 
gram, grants  to  States,  from  the  fl.scal 
1975  authorization  of  $680  million  to 
$720  million  for  fiscal  1976; 

Amended  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  more  opportunities 
in  Federal  buildings  for  blind  vendors. 
'I'hcse  amendments  were  worked  out  in 
close  cooperation  with  representatives  of 
tlie  blind:  Federal  agencies  most  directly 
affected,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense:  and  representatives  of  Federal 
employees. 

Authorized  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  to  be  called  within 
2  years  Irom  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill: 

Clarified  the  definition  of  "handi- 
npped  individual"  for  the  purposes  of 
implementing  certain  provisions  of  title 
V  ol  the  Rehabilitation  Act  relating  to 
the  employment  of  handicapped  people 
under  Federal  grants; 

Required  affirmative  action  for  the 
handicapped  in  employment  in  State 
agencies  and  facilities; 

Required  review  of  individuals  deemed 
ineligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
-services : 

Transferred  the  Rehabilitation  Seiv- 
ice.s  Administration — RSA — from  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service— 
SRS— to  the  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  turn  my  attention 
to  the  inaccurate  veto  message  wiiich 
President  Ford  issued. 

For.  as  Mr.  Risley  wrote: 

The  various  statements  made  In  the  vrfo 
message  simply  are  not  supported  by  any 
fai.'.s  of  which  we  . . .  are  aware. 

nil  L  PASSED  wrrHotrr  hearincs 

T;ike  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assertion 
in  the  veto  message  that  "The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
having  hearings." 

That  statement  is  a  callous  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts. 

The  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  reliabilitation  program 
were  held  by  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  on  August  3,  1973,  November  30, 

1973,  and  December  10,  1973.  Over  400 
pages  of  printed  testimony  were  com- 
piled and  published  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14225; 

H.R.  14225  was  introduced  on  April  11, 

1974.  sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN I ,  as  weU  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
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sota,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

H.R.  14225  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  May  14  and  approved  by  the 
House  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  400  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  400  pages  of  testimony 
persuaded  the  ranking  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee in  the  House  that  H.R.  14225 
should  be  introduced  and  enacted  into 
law.  Who  then  deceived  the  President 
into  believing  that  "the  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  hear- 
ings"? 

Let  me  point  out  also,  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped in  the  other  body  held  a  hearing 
on  H.R.  14225  on  June  27,  1974,  at  which, 
the  official  hearing  record  shows,  the 
chairman  of  the  hearings  welcomed  and 
acknowledged  the  presence  and  partici- 
pation of  committee  staff  members  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Let  me  now  ask  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  consider  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  veto  message: 

Most  Importantly,  this  bill  blurs  accounta- 
bility. I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  good 
management  of  all  Federal  programs  if  I 
cannot  hold  my  cabinet  Secretaries  account- 
able. Under  this  legislation,  accountability 
would  be  diffused. 

The  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  wrong. 
Indeed,  the  bill  does  not  blur  accounta- 
bility but  strengthens  it. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  legisla- 
tion makes  no  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration the  agency  responsible  for 
implementing  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973. 

Second,  I  should  note  that  the  legisla- 
tion makes  clear  the  roles  of  the  various 
officials  involved  with  the  program  and 
provides  broad  flexibility  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  others  to  assure  that  lines  of  author- 
ity and  responsibiUty  can  indeed  be  es- 
tablished. For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  has  the  flexibiUty  to  place  RSA 
directly  under  his  supervision,  or  to  have 
it  report  to  the  Under  Secretary  or  to  an 
appropriate  Assistant  Secretary  such  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Human  De- 
velopment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  stress  that 
the  bill,  rather  than  blurring  accounta- 
bility, strengthens  it  by  placing  responsi- 
bility for  the  successful  implementation 
of  the  program  squarely  in  the  Office  of 
tiie  Secretary. 

And  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary 
be  responsible  for  protecting  blind  ven- 
dors operating  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  the  bill  promotes  the  re- 
sponsible development  of  this  program, 
which  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
conflicting  directives  from  the  Social  and 
Reliabilitation  Service,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  other  large 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Postal  Service,  capable 
of  having  a  significant  effect  on  the  pro- 
giam. 

To  reiterate,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
making  the  Secretary  responsible  for 
both  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 


istration and  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
program,  the  bill  promotes  rather  than 
blurs  accountability. 

EXPIRATION      DATE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  com- 
plained that  the  Rehabilitation  Act  does 
not  actually  require  extension  at  this 
time  because  the  act  does  not  expire  un- 
til June  30, 1975. 

He  said: 

The  present  vncalional  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation does  not  expire  xintil  mid-1975.  Plenty 
of  time  remains  for  us  to  work  out  a  bill 
which  will  Improve  Federal  programs  for 
the  handicapped  rather  than  create  disrup- 
tions that  will  inevitably  result  from  this 
hastily  drawn  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  first  address  the  question  of 
whether  or  not,  as  the  President  asserts, 
the  legislation  was  "hastily  drawn."  As 
I  have  earlier  indicated,  H.R.  14225  was 
drawn  up  only  after  the  most  careful  and 
responsible  scrutiny  of  the  operations  of 
the  program  in  the  House  along  with 
complementary  hearings  in  the  Senate. 

I  again  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
the  House  alone,  400  pages  of  testimony 
were  pubUshed. 

In  addition  to  holding  hearings,  the 
Senate  subcommittee  submitted  to  the 
Department  more  than  40  detailed  ques- 
tions concerning  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
and  carefully  considered  the  responses 
when  reporting  its  companion  legisla- 
tion, S.  3108  with  appropriate  modifica- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee held  3  days  of  hearings  in  late  1973 
on  the  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program  contained  in  the  bill. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  has  twice  before 
approved  unanimously  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  amendments  and  the  Senate 
has  twice  before  unanimously  approved 
legislation  to  hold  a  Wliite  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped. 

"PLENTY     OF    TIME" 

But  I  must  also  point  out  that  it  is 
surely  extraordinary  for  an  administra- 
tion that  has  consistently  complained 
that  local  agencies  are  not  given  ade- 
quate notice  of  how  much  Federal 
assistance  will  be  available  for  certain 
progiams  to  allege  that  extension  of  leg- 
islation 8  months  before  it  is  due  to 
expire  is  unnecessary. 

Indeed,  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
criticizing  Congress  for  taking  action  in 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  legislation 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  sound  public 
policy  formulation  nor  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  millions  of  handicapped  people  in 
our  society. 

But  I  must  also  stress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  allocations  to  the  States  under 
title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  are  based 
on  the  amounts  of  money  authorized  to 
be  appropriated. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  State  allo- 
cations under  title  I  are,  provided  that 
the  States  individually  appropriate  suf- 
ficient State  funds  to  match  the  Federal 
funds  available  under  the  Federal  au- 
thorization, entitlements  of  such  funds. 

Therefore,  unless  the  States  learn  soon 
what  amounts  are  authorized  for  the 
title  I  program,  they  will  be  unable  to 
secura  the  necessary  State  matching 
f mads  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


If,  therefore,  H.R.  14225  were  enacted 
today,  the  States  would  have  but  7 
months  to  plan  their  fiscal  1976  pro- 
grams, obtain  the  necessary  State 
matching  money,  and  advise  budget 
makers  in  the  Federal  administration 
how  much  money  can  be  matched.  There 
is  not,  then,  as  the  veto  message  pro- 
claim-s.  "plenty  of  time"  for  us  to  act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OBJECTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  finally  want  to  address 
myself  to  a  series  of  objections  which  the 
President  raised  regarding  what  Con- 
gress intended  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  here  digress  for  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  that  not  until 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill  did  the  ad- 
ministration make  known  its  views  with 
respect  to  this  legislation.  Indeed,  except 
for  the  veto  message,  the  administration 
has  initiated  no  commimications  witli 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

And  the  administration's  tardiness  in 
this  regard  is  consistent  \^ith  a  history 
of  neglect  toward  extension  legislation 
for  the  rehabilitation  program. 

The  pattern  has  by  now  become  fa- 
miliar: First,  the  administration  neglects 
to  send  to  Congress  proposed  extension 
legislation ;  .second,  departmental  spokes- 
men do  not  communicate  to  us  any  ma- 
jor reservations  about  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation;  third,  during  a  Hotise 
conference  with  the  Senate,  the  admin- 
istration makes  no  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  resolve  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  bills;  fourth,  only  after  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  ccmference  report 
do  we  begin  to  hear  rumblings  that  seri- 
ous objections  to  the  legislation  exist. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  that  today,  fully  3  weeks  after 
the  veto,  the  administration  has  still  not 
contacted  the  committee  with  any  sug- 
gestions for  changes  in  this  bill.  Possibly, 
as  the  House  Republican  conference's 
"Legislative  Digest"  reported  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  "the  administration  view"  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14225,  is  still 
"imder  development." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the 
President's  objections  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
states: 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
legislate,  but  I  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
successful  administration  of  the  programs 
they  enact.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  admin- 
ister through  legislation.  It  transfers  a  pro- 
gram from  one  part  of  HEW  to  another  for 
no  good  reason — indeed  for  very  bad  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  from  being  "very 
bad",  our  reasons  for  requiring  some 
modest  administrative  changes  were 
carefully  contemplated,  developed  with 
bipartisan  support  and  were  sound. 

But  before  I  go  into  them,  let  me  just 
note  that  it  is  certainly  within  the  pur- 
view of  Congress  to  require  a  specific 
organizational  status  for  an  office  that 
operates  a  major  program. 

For  example,  Congress  did  just  that 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  although  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  did  not  like  it  he 
accepted  it. 

In  like  fashion.  Congress,  by  statute. 
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moved  Uie  Administration  on  Aging 
from  SRS  to  tlie  ofiBce  of  the  Secretary 
in  1973. 

Mr.  Nixon's  administration  Itself  rec- 
ommended that  the  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  be  statutorily  placed  within 
the  Department  ot  Health,  Education, 
ard  Welfare. 

So  there  is  nothing  unprecedented  in 
an  action  by  Congress  establlbhing  by 
statute  the  organizational  status  of  a 
major  Federal  agency. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  are 
all  agreed  that  Congress  has  both  the 
responsibility  to  write  the  laws  and  to 
( ari-y  out  the  functions  of  oversight  In 
order  to  assure  that  programs  are  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  law. 

And  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  as 
well  as  before  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
amply  supported  the  view  that  growth  of 
the  rehabilitation  program  has  been 
stalled  and  that  the  transfer  of  RSA  is 
crucial  If  we  are  to  assure  sensitive  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

WOVIM;    ;H£  HEHABILITATION  S£SVIC  KS 
ADMINISTRATION 

So  let  me  turn  my  attention  to  the 
sound  reasoning  underlying  the  congres- 
sional decision  to  move  RSA  out  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  into 
the  Office  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healtn,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

First,  as  the  committee  reports  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  made  clear,  the 
rehabilitation  program,  unlike  the  other 
programs  witliin  SRS,  is  a  liuman  devel- 
opment program. 

The  other  programs  operated  within 
SRS  are  oriented  primarily  toward  public 
assistance.  Congress  decided,  therefore, 
lliat  SRS  was  not  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy for  tlie  rehabilitation  program. 

I  want  to  stress,  second,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat  in  following  the  line  of  reasoning 
outlined  above.  Congress  was  implement- 
ing a  suggestion  first  proposed  by  the 
administration  of  Ricliard  Nixon. 

My  colleagues  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  in  1971  tlie  administration  submit- 
ted a  number  of  bills  to  the  92d  Congress 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  bmeaucracy. 

These  proposals  were  first  generated 
by  the  Ash  Commission  which  studied 
government  organization  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Ash  is  now  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
One  of  these  pi-oposals,  H.R.  6961,  wa..  a 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Human 
Resources  which  would  have  Included 
three  major  agencies:  the  Human  Devel- 
opment Administration,  tlie  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Income  Mainte- 
nance Administration. 

The  result  of  this  administration  plan 
for  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, Mr.  Speaker,  would  have  been  to 
move  rehabilitation,  aging,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  from  SRS  to  the  Human 
Development  Administration,  and  to 
merge  SRS's  remaining  welfare  programs 
\.ith  the  social  security  program  into  the 
Income  Maintenance  Administration. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  services  pro- 
prams  of  SRS  were  to  be  separated  from 
the  welfare  and  medicare  programs.  "ITiat 
was  one  of  the  major  conceptual  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Department 


and  that  was  precisely  what  this  legisla- 
tion tried  to  accomplish. 

As  a  result,  the  veto  of  H.R.  14225  on 
the  ground  that  the  executive  should  be 
able  to  manage  Its  organizational  prob- 
lems without  legislation,  seems  ill  ad- 
vised. First,  H.R.  14225  only  seeks  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  objectives  of  the 
administration's  own  bill  on  the  reorgaiU- 
zation  of  HEW.  Second,  as  the  reorgani- 
zation bills  establish,  the  administration 
desired  to  remove  rehabilitation  from 
SRS  and  the  welfare  progi-am^.  Third, 
the  reorganization  bills  recognize  the 
need  for  congressional  participation  in 
organizational  deci-sions  and  that  the 
QUPstion  is  not  one  of  executive  power 
alone. 

ri'...\.At--j\C.rM.-Nr     AKO     VIOI.ATIO.V     OP     FEDF.BAL 
I.^W    WITHIN     SRS 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  point  out 
yet  another  sound  reason  for  moving  this 
pragram.  which  for  so  long  has  meant  so 
much  to  so  many,  from  SRS  into  the  Of- 
f  .p  of  the  Secretary. 

I  refer  to  what  I  can  only  call  a  shock- 
ing and  scandalous  pattern  within  SRS 
of  mismannoement  and  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  re- 
liabilitation  program. 

Consider.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
facts  which  came  to  light  during  oiu: 
oversight  hearings  and  subsequently: 

The  Der>artment  seriously  considered 
phasing  out  tlie  rehabilitation  program 
a.id  replacing  it  with  a  cash  assiiitance 
r.chpme  so  that  handicapped  people  might 
purcliase  the  services  and  equipment  they 
need.  The  wiitten  memorandum  propos- 
ing this  scheme  acknowledged  that  con- 
gi'essional  approval  by  law  would  be  re- 
quired, but  .--uggested  administratively 
implementing  the  plan  without  legisla- 
tion; 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
forced  RSA  to  ignore  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  identifiable  agencies 
within  each  State  be  responsible  for  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  funds.  SRS,  that  is  to 
say.  forced  RSA  to  break  the  law; 

Today,  fully  15  months  after  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  was  enacted,  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  law  have  not 
been  pubUshcd.  The  program  is,  there- 
fore, operating  under  the  regulations  de- 
signed to  implement  the  now-expired 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration operated  for  over  1  full  year  with- 
out a  Commissioner; 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  that  in  August  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  issued  a  report  ending  a 
1-year  investigation  of  SRS  that  indicted 
widespread  violations  of  Federal  law  with 
respect  to  hiring  personnel  and  the  merit 
principles  of  government  service. 

Becaase  of  these  violations,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  suspended  the 
right  of  James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Adminis- 
trator of  SRS,  to  hir3  personnel  above  a 
GS-13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  dwell  for  just  a 
moment  on  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's report. 

The  report  foimd  that  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warnings  from  CSC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
had  taken  no  action  to  see  that  the  illegal 
hiring  practices  of  SRS  ceased. 


The  report  states: 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  SRS  has  tn- 
gHged  In  employment  practices  which  cir- 
cumvented merit  principles.  There  is  also  evi. 
dence  that  these  improper  practices  had  not 
completely  ceased  even  alter  HEW  and  SRS 
gave  the  Commission  assurances  that  thev 
had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  preselec- 
tion of  applicants  and  the  hiring  of  cron- 
ies, a  method  that  ran  rampant  witliin 
SRS.  Local  No.  41  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  has 
written  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  urge  that  the  Justice 
Department  review  the  report  with  a 
view  toward  bringing  criminal  charges. 
Our  colleague  from  California,  the 
Honorable  John  Moss,  has  made  the 
same  request  of  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe. 

And  I  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  advise 
him  that  I  am  awaiting  the  Attorney 
General's  reply  to  Mr.  Moss  with  the 
greatest  concern. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  several  of  the 
charges  tliat  coimsel  for  Local  No.  41 
believe  should  be  pressed: 

Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States; 

Government  seals  wrongfully  used  and 
instiuments  wrongfully  sealed; 

Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government 
with  respect  to  claims ; 
False,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claims; 
Unauthorized  employment: 
False  entries  and  reports  of  moneys. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President 
claims,  as  he  does,  that  moving  RSA  out 
of  SRS  would  "disrupt"  this  Federal  pro- 
gram, I  must  confess  that  I  repress  my 
anger  with  great  difficulty. 

For,  given  the  sorry  history  of  the  re- 
habilitation effort  under  the  administra- 
tion of  SRS,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  the  program  could 
fare  v.'orse  under  a  different  administra- 
tive arrangement. 

OTHEB  CONC^MS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  will  take  just  a  moment 
longer  to  respond  to  several  of  the  other 
concerns  expressed  by  the  President. 

The  President  argues  that  H.R.  14225: 
"dictates  where  In  HEW  minute  decisions 
must  be  made;  it  creates  independent  or- 
ganizational units  at  subordinate  levels 
th^'t  are  wasteful  and  duplicative." 

That  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Speaker.  With 
the  exception  of  the  transfer  of  RSA.  the 
legislation  requires  no  changes  in  organi- 
zational structure  which  were  not  in- 
tended witla  respect  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administration 
in  the  final  version  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  Indeed,  some  of  tiie  clarifica- 
tions contained  in  H.R.  14225  were  added 
in  response  to  requests  from  the  Depart- 
m-mt  of  HealMi.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  President  claims  that  the  bill: 
•'sets  up  a  monitoring  process  for  the  con- 
struction and  modeiTolzation  of  Federal 
facilities  that  would  force  me  to  create 
a  new  250-man  bureaucracy  in  HEW  to 
duplicate  functions  carried  out  elsewhere 
in  the  Federal  branch." 

Congress  did  not.  and  does  not,  con- 
template such  a  large  manpower  re- 
quirement, and  there  is  certainly  no  pro- 
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vision  in  H.R.  14225,  including  monitor- 
ing responsibilities,  requiring  so  many 
personnel. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  earlier 
noted,  the  President  claims  the  bill  would 
"disrupt  existing  Federal  programs"  and 
"ill  serve  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped citizens." 

The  President  cannot  support  that  as- 
sertion— indeed  all  the  proof  available  is 
to  tlie  contrary. 

The  directors  of  State  agencies  for 
vocational  rehabilitation,  for  example, 
ovei'whelmingly  support  the  bill — 90  per- 
cent of  them  voted  strongly  to  support 
the  legislation — as  do  other  concerned 
groups  and  organizations. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  support 
would  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  very 
individuals  benefited  by  the  program  and 
from  the  agencies  which  administer  it 
at  the  State  level  if  they  feared  the  legis- 
lation would  be  disruptive. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
vague  comment  is  directed  toward  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  amendments  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  bill,  I  must  tell 
my  colleagues  tliat  for  over  5  years  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee have  been  trying  to  devise  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  experienced  by  this 
important  program. 

Lengthy  hearings  have  been  held  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  and  indi- 
cate that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram has  not  been  implemented  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law  or  the  intent 
of  Congress. 

A  major  report  issued  last  year  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  buttressed 
this  conclusion. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  14225  was  developed  to 
assure  that  this  important  program  will 
work  effectively  and  expand  to  assist 
more  blind  vendors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  I  have  been 
able  effectively  to  communicate  to  my 
colleagues  my  own  feeling  that  President 
Ford  has  been  badly  served  by  the  ad- 
\lsers  who  informed  him  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  14225. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  decided  how  they  will  cast 
their  votes  on  the  question  of  overriding 
or  sustaining  this  really  unconscionable 
veto. 

This  measure  is  too  important  to  mil- 
lions of  disabled  Americans  to  be  made  a 
partisan  issue. 

It  provides  training  and  educational 
assistance  for  the  handicapped. 

It  provides  reader  services  and  mo- 
bility for  the  blind. 

It  helps  the  deaf  with  interpreter  serv- 
ices and  research  on  captioning  film  and 
television. 

But  it  does  more  than  all  of  these 
things. 

For  the  300.000  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans successfully  rehabilitated  annually, 
it  makes  good  on  the  promise  of  a  pro- 
ductive life  in  a  humane  society. 

As  we  think,  therefore,  of  whether  we 
will  support  or  oppose  the  President's 
decision,  I  recall  again  the  words  of  a 
great  American  President  who  was  him- 
self disabled. 


I  speak,  of  course,  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  who  said  on  Jime  27.  1936: 

Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  divine  justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted In  different  scales. 

Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  lives  In  a  spirit  of  charity  than 
the  consistent  omissions  of  a  Government 
frozen  in  the  Ice  of  Its  own  indifference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  14225,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  DE- 

NOUNCES       ANTI-SEMITIC        RE- 
MARKS OF  GENERAL  BROWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
George  Brown,  recently  made  some  un- 
believable and  untrue  statements  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
America  and  the  attitude  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  Israel. 

I  think  it  important  to  take  each  state- 
ment of  General  Brown  and  subject  it  to 
the  most  careful  analysis.  The  implica- 
tions of  the  pronoimcement  made  by 
General  Brown  at  a  student  forum  at 
Duke  University  Law  School  are  nothing 
less  than  shattering. 

General  Browm,  having  read  a  paper  on 
the  rules  of  warfare  and  international 
law.  had  a  40-minute  period  of  questioios 
and  answers.  His  last  question  raised  the 
issue  of  whether  the  United  States  was 
contemplating  the  use  of  force  against 
oil-producing  nations.  The  general  at 
first  replied  simply : 

I  don't  know.  I  hope  not.  We  have  no  plans 
to. 

But  then  the  general  went  on  to  state 
that: 

If  there  is  another  oil  embargo  and  people 
In  this  country  are  not  only  inconvenienced 
and  uncomfortable,  but  suffer  and  they  get 
tough-minded  enough  to  set  down  the  Jew- 
ish Influence  In  this  country  and  break  that 
lobby. 

The  premises  on  which  this  particular 
statement  is  made  are  all  false  and  ut- 
terly without  foundation.  The  general 
suggests  that  Americans  are  not  now 
sufficiently  tough-minded  to  set  down 
the  Jewish  influence  in  this  country  and 
that,  as  a  result,  Americans  lack  the  will 
to  break  the  Israeli  lobby.  It  is  neither 
Jewish  influence  nor  the  Israeli  lobby 
in  this  country  that  has  motivated  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  25  years 
to  supEKjrt  Israel  on  every  occasion.  Time 
magazine  on  November  25,  1974,  put  it 
well  in  its  final  sentence  on  its  article  en- 
titled "Brown's  Bomb" : 

What  Brown  overlooked  Is  that  Congress' 
attitude  towards  Israel  reflects  not  only 
Jewish  opinion  but  the  more  general  Ameri- 
can public's  traditional  support  of  Israel  in 
its  struggle  with  the  Arab  states. 

In  1949  Congress  made  it  clear  tliat 
Israel  was  eligible  to  receive  military  as- 
sistance from  America  under  the  provi- 


sions of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act.  IXuing  the  1950's  and  1960's  Israel, 
by  the  mandate  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  was 
able  to  purchase  those  items  necessary 
for  its  defense  from  American  suppliers. 
In  1967  after  the  Six-Day  War  Congress 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  section  651  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  it  was  the 
pohcy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
Israel  with  an  adequate  deterrent  force. 
The  language  in  that  bill  was  carried  for- 
w-ard  into  section  501  of  the  1970  Armed 
Forces  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
The  authority  extended  by  the  Congress 
to  the  President  under  these  various  laws 
by  which  the  President  may  authorize  tlie 
sale  of  military  equipment  to  Israel  has 
been  extended  to  December  31,  1975. 

In  view  of  the  consistent  and  unwaver- 
ing support  which  the  Congress  has  given 
to  Israel  it  is  astonishing  that  General 
Brown  should  enunciate  the  following 
words : 

We  have  the  Israelis  coming  to  us  for 
equipment.  We  say  we  can't  possibly  get  the 
Congress  to  support  a  program  like  that. 
They  say,  "Don't  worry  about  the  Congress. 
We'll  take  care  of  the  Congress." 

First,  it  is  troubling  that  General 
Brown  has  apparently  in  the  past  on 
several  occasions  given  gratuitous  advice 
to  the  Israelis  about  what  they  should 
or  should  not  ask  for  the  defense  of  their 
country.  He  has  clearly  usurped  the  right 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Congress  and  has.  in  addition,  vio- 
lated the  basic  and  fvmdamental  princi- 
ple of  civilian  control  over  the  military. 
In  addition.  General  Brown  has  maligned 
the  Congress  since  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  never  deviated  from  its 
firm  and  fixed  resolution  to  furnish 
Israel  with  that  militarj'  equipment 
which  it  needs  to  protect  its  territorial 
integrity. 

It  is  secondly  very  distressing  to  read 
the  reasons  why  General  Brown  feels 
that  the  Jewish  community  in  America 
can  influence  the  Congress.  The  imputa- 
tion by  General  Brown  of  alleged  com- 
mercial power  to  the  Jewish  community 
as  the  reason  why  the  Congress  acts  as 
it  does  is  an  ins  alt  both  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Jewish  citizens  of  America. 
General  Brown  stated  that  the  Jewish 
people  of  America  "own.  you  know,  the 
banks  in  this  country,  the  newspapers, 
you  just  look  at  where  the  Jewish  money 
is  in  this  country." 

The  cliches  of  classic  anti-Semitism 
enimciated  by  Air  Force  General  Brown 
hardly  need  refutation  by  anyone  who 
is  even  slightly  familiar  with  banks  and 
newspapers  in  America.  Stephen  D. 
Isaacs,  in  his  recently  published  book 
entitled  "Jews  in  American  Politics,"  re- 
ports that  Jews  are  the  principal  stock- 
holders or  owners  of  only  3.1  percent  of 
the  more  than  1,700  U.S.  newspapers  and 
that  the  newspapers  so  owned  have 
about  8  percent  of  the  countrj''s  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation.  Fewer  than 
20  of  the  800  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  are  Jewish. 

Jewish  conti-ol  of  banking  is  even  less. 
The  Antidefamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  has  reported  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  directors  and  top  officials  of 
American  savings  and  commercial  banks 
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are  Jews.  If  General  Brown  has  even  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  he  would  know  that  the  bajik- 
ing  industry  is  considered  by  the  Jewish 
community  to  be  one  of  the  last  bastions 
of  dLscrimination  against  Jews. 

CENTRAL  EROWl*  HAS  NOT  RETRACTTO  HIS 
SCANDALOUS   BEMARK 

General  Brown,  who  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  only  4 
months  ago  by  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  expressed  regret  at  his 
remarks  at  Duke  University  which  he 
characterized  as  "both  unfortunate  and 
i'1-considercd."  The  general  went  on  to 
£tate  that  the  remarks  were  •"un- 
founded." He  also  asserted  that  his  re- 
marks "certainly  do  not  represent  my 
convictions."  In  his  apology  General 
Brovra  recognized  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  Jewish  community,  like  any  group 
of  citizens  in  America,  have  the  right 
end  indeed  the  duty  to  present  their 
point  of  view  to  public  officials.  But  the 
general's  comments  on  his  own  com- 
ments by  no  means  add  up  to  a  retrac- 
tion. Nor  do  the  comments  of  the  White 
House  or  of  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Schlesinger  add  up  to  a  retraction.  In 
addition,  the  remarks  of  the  civilian  su- 
periors of  General  Brown  in  no  way 
rebuke  him  for  expressing  liis  poorly  in- 
formed opinions  with  respect  to  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  on  which  it  is  totally 
improper  for  the  Chaimian  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  comment. 

It  may  seem  harsh  to  demand  the  res- 
ignation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  remarks  which  he 
himself  has  recognized  as  "unfounded." 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  credibility  of  General  Brown 
with  Members  of  Ccmgress  whom  he  has, 
in  effect,  characterized  as  insufficiently 
"tough  minded"  to  "set  down  the  Jewish 
influence  in  this  counti-y." 

In  addition  the  credibility  of  General 
Brown  with  Israelis  is  also  open  to  ques- 
tion. Aft«r  all  he  has  confessed  to  giving 
unsought  advice  to  the  Israelis  that  the 
Congress  would  not  follow  the  Penta- 
gon's recommendations  as  to  what  Israel 
needs  in  the  area  of  military  equipment. 
After  such  a  confession  it  would  be  un- 
derstandable if  Israeli  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials  were  most  reluctant  to  deal 
with  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  General  Brown's  racial  slurs  It  seems 
clear  that  a  reprimand  by  the  President 
and  an  apology  by  the  general  are  not 
enough.  The  people  of  America  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  entitled  to 
have  a  man  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  whose  loyalty  to  the 
unbroken  alliance  of  friendship  which 
the  United  States  has  had  with  Israel  for 
more  than  25  years  is  undisputed  and 
beyond  question.  Gen.  George  Brown 
.should  either  resign  or  be  ousted. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  14,  1974, 
Boston  Globe  concurs  in  this  conclusion. 
I  attach  herewith  this  editorial  along 
vith  a  second  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  Wasliington  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  1974: 

Genesal  Brown's  Racial  Slvr 

The  reaction  has  been  strong,  and  deserv- 
edly so,  to  a  news  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  The  Globe  quoting  the  top  US  mili- 
tary officer,  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  as  publicly 


suggesting  that  Israel  has  too  much  Influence 
In  Congress  and  that  Jews  "own,  you  know, 
the  banks  In  this  country,  the  newspapers." 

President  Gerald  Ford  has  publicly  re- 
buked his  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  saying  he  feels  "very  strongly"  about 
it.  and  the  White  House  has  termed  the  gen- 
eral's remarks  "ill-advised  and  poorly  han- 
dled." Gen.  Brown  for  his  part  has  Issued  a 
public  apology  and  said  his  statements  weie 
"poorly  articulated"  and  "the  words  came 
out  very  poorly." 

That  Is  almost  as  gross  a  misstatement  of 
the  facts  as  the  original  words  ihemselve-s. 
They  should  never  have  come  out  at  alt,  and 
amount  to  nothi'ig  other  thrn  .a  racial,  antl- 
seuiltlc  slur. 

We  have  sen^efJ.  ever  since  the  Arab  oil 
CPibargo  of  a  year  ago,  a  latent  anti-Jewish 
feeling  among  a  ftw  misguided  Americjins 
wlio  knew  nothing  of  histary,  of  Hitler  and 
of  fascism  and  thought  that  almo.'it  any  price 
was  payable  for  releasing  the  Arabs'  oil.  But 
this  has  been  the  first  occasion  such  a  racial 
feeling  has  surfaced  from  one  of  the  highest 
officials  of  our  nation. 

Nor  does  It  help  at  all  that.  In  the  same 
Oct.  10  talk.  Gen.  Brown  predicted  that  "it's 
not  going  to  be  too  many  years  when  all  of 
the  money  Is  In"  the  bands  of  the  Arabs. 

The  general,  and  also  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  who  still  says  he  plans 
to  keep  him,  should  know  by  now  that  the 
nillltary  has  no  business  engagiufj  In  politics 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  Gen.  Brown's  words 
were  an  affront  not  only  to  Jews,  but  to  every 
other  American  as  weli. 

A  i-eprlmand  and  an  apology  are  not 
enough,  for  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  un- 
ijuallfied  to  lead  the  armed  forces  of  our  na- 
tion In  an  emergency.  We  believe,  with  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  that  he  shoiUd 
either  resign  or  be  ousted. 

I  Prom  the  Wa.shlngton  Post,  Nov.  14,  19741 
The  General  and  the  "Jewish  ItrrixrEvct" 

Not  since  the  Nixon  White  House  tran- 
scripts have  we  heard  from  anybody  in  high 
goverrunent  office  remarks  as  offensive  as 
those  attributed  to  Gen.  George  S.  Brown. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on 
the  subject  of  "Jewish  influence"  and  "Jew- 
i.?h  money"  and  the  supposed  Impact  of  both 
on  this  country'.'!  Mideast  policy.  Gen.  Brown 
is  the  hlgliest-ranklng  member  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  in  an  organization  as  disciplined 
as  the  military,  the  standards  are  set  at  the 
very  top.  The  standard  set  by  Gen.  Brown 
ill  a  quesUon-aud-answer  period  following 
a  speech  in  Durham,  N.C.,  last  month  bos 
raised  doubts  about  his  future  usefulness  In 
the  extraordinarily  powerful  post  he  now 
holds. 

The  general  was  responding  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States  was  con- 
templating the  use  of  force  against  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  in  U\e  event  of  another  em- 
delicate  Issue,  or  one  more  properly  left  to 
bargo  on  oil.  One-can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
measured  statements  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  other  civilian  pollcy-nuik- 
ers.  The  proper,  prudent  answer,  for  any  re- 
sponsible— and  Intelligent — high-ranking 
mUltary  officers,  was  that  this  was  not  an 
issue  be  could  In  any  way  be  expected  to  dis- 
cuss. But  Gen.  Brown  plunged  Into  a  mean- 
dering dissertation  on  the  possibility  of 
something  "almost  as  bad  as  the  'Seven  Days 
In  May'  thing,"  and  of  what  might  happen  If 
the  American  public  should  become  suffi- 
ciently "Inconvenienced  and  uncomfortable" 
as  a  result  of  another  oil  embargo.  What 
might  happen,  the  general  volunteered,  was 
that  people  would  get  "toughmlnded  enough 
to  set  down  the  Jewish  Influence  In  the 
country  and  break  the  [Israeli]  lobby." 

This  thesis  is  as  mindless  as  it  Is  offensive. 
But  that  Is  not  even  the  worst  part  of  it.  The 
worst  part  of  It  Is  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  was  crudely  Involving  himself 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  he  was  saying  anything  intelligible, 


he  was  suggesting  that  the  way  to  bring 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  Is  for  an  outraged 
citizeiu-y  to  turn  against  the  "Jewish  in- 
fluence." presumably  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing Israel  to  make  peace  on  terms  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Arabs.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said  that  this  Is  none  of  Gen.  Brown's  busi- 
ness; one  would  have  supposed  that  this 
principle  had  long  since  been  firmly,  and 
wisely,  established  as  fundamental  to  the 
lunctionlng  of  our  system  of  government. 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger 
described  the  general's  remarks  as  a  "very 
lUifortunate  ml.<;expresslon  of  the  general's 
opinion."  If  that  Is  the  case.  Gen.  Brown  Is 
cither  confused  about  bis  own  opinion  or 
tppalllngly  Inarticulate.  Either  way,  Mr. 
.Schleslnger's  explanation  Is  not  particularly 
reassuring.  President  Ford  was  more  em- 
phatic, describing  Gen.  Brown's  observations 
as  "Ul-advised  and  poorly  handled."  The 
White  House  said  Mr.  Ford  felt  'very  strong- 
ly" about  it.  As  for  the  general  himself,  he 
was  properly  profuse  In  his  apologies  In  a 
telegram  to  the  national  commander  of  the 
JewUh  War  Veterans  and  In  a  statement  is- 
sued at  the  Pentagon.  But  his  apologies  had 
largely  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  right 
of  pressure  groups  In  this  covmtry.  Includ- 
ing the  American  Jewish  community  to  ex- 
press their  views  "forcefully."  The  general 
correctly  conceded  that  this  right  lies  "at 
the  very  heart  of  democracy,"  and  this  ir. 
responsive  to  at  least  a  part  of  what  was 
wrong  with  what  Gen.  Brown  had  to  say  in 
Durham.  But  It  does  not  address  Itself  to  the 
central  point  and  neither  do  the  statements 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  President. 
For  It  is  not  enough  to  note  the  obvious: 
that  Gen.  Brown's  remarks  were  "unfortu- 
nate "  or  •Ul-advised  "  or  "poorly  handled." 
What  Is  missing  from  the  general's  civilian 
superiors  is  some  sign  of  awareness  of  the 
impropriety  of  any  public  statements  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  about  the  con- 
duct of  this  country's  Mideast  policy. 


THE  FACES  OF  HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  16,  I  entered  Into  the  Record 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled 
"The  Paces  of  Hunger."  These  articles— 
reseaa'ched,  wTitten.  and  photographed 
by  Tribune  reporter  William  Mullen  and 
Tnbune  photographer  Ovie  Carter — 
graphically  bring  to  our  attention  the 
tragedy  of  increasing  world  hunger.  Mr. 
Mullen  and  Mr.  Carter  spent  nearly  3 
months  traveling  through  the  aieas 
where  the  problems  of  hunger  are  most 
severe:  the  Sahel  region  of  West  Africa, 
parts  of  East  Africa,  and  the  countries 
of  South  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include  the 
second  of  the  series  of  articles  by  the 
Chicago  Trlbime  on  world  hunger  which 
appeared  on  October  14,  1974.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  It  informa- 
tive and  moving,  and  I  hope  that  it  wUl 
help  stimulate  congressional  action  on 
this  vital  issue. 

The  article  follows: 

Months  Late — 0«  Never — Bonclinc,  Delay, 
CoESuiT  OmciALS  Kept  Tons  or  Food 
From  the  Honcry 

(Note. — Red  tape  and  corruption  contrib- 
uted to  starvation  as  bungling  relief  agencies 
moved  too  little  too  late.  Tribune  reporter 
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William  MiUlen  and  photographer  Ovie  Car- 
ter spent  nearly  three  months  in  the  famine 
belts  of  Africa  and  India  to  obtain  thU  flrst- 
h.ind  account,  the  second  in  a  series.) 
(By  WUl  lam  Mullen) 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. — Official. optimism 
abounds  here  and  In  the  capitals  of  six  other 
di-outh-ravaeed  African  nations  where  an 
estimated  360,000  persons  died  of  starvation 

in  1973. 

Government  ministers  and  International 
relief  officials  throughout  the  six-nation 
Sfihel  region  and  Ethiopia  Insist  that  the 
worst  of  the  dlsa.ster  is  over. 

Unfortunately,  theu"  optimism  did  not 
spill  over  to  thousands  of  people  In  remote, 
food-starved  villages  that  Tribune  photog- 
rapher Ovie  Carter  and  I  visited  during  a 
two-month  toTir  of  African  drouth  regions. 
There,  people  were  dying. 

They  were  people  who,  while  they  sowed 
their  fields  and  tended  their  crops  this  sum- 
mer, were  totally  dependent  on  900,000  metric 
tons  of  relief  supplies  shipped  to  them  from 
Europe  and  America. 

Many  of  the  people  for  whom  the  grain 
was  Intended  did  not  get  it — or  at  least  did 
not  get  enough  of  It — because  of  bureaucratic 
bungling  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  donor 
nations,  of  which  the  U.S.  was  by  far  the 
largest. 

Many  more  people  didn't  get  the  food  be- 
cause their  own  governments,  among  the 
poorest  and  worst  administered  in  the  world, 
could  not  handle  the  supplies — sometimes 
because  of  lack  of  facilities,  sometimes  be- 
cause of  corruption. 

That  side  of  the  story  was  seldom  told  to 
us  during  our  travels. 

"We  have  had  no  reports  of  death  by  star- 
ration  since  the  start  of  the  rainy  season,"  a 
government  official  told  us  in  Bamako,  capital 
of  Mali. 

We  could  have  gone  to  Timbuktu,  as  we 
did,  and  heard  local  officials  chafe  because 
they  knew  people  were  stranded  and  dying  in 
the  surrounding  desert  because  they  could 
find  no  food.  Or  he  could  have  seen,  as  we 
did,  the  doctor  in  the  Timbuktu  refugee 
camp  point  out  recent  arrivals  who  were  so 
impossibly  malnourished  that  he  couldn't 
save  them. 

"We  have  succeeded  in  stocking  every  part 
of  the  country  with  foodstuffs,"  a  govern- 
ment  official  told  us  in  Ouagadougou,  capital 
of  Upper  Valta. 

He  could  have  traveled  with  us  to  Gorom- 
Gorom,  a  mud-choked  village  and  refugee 
camp  in  the  northern  edge  of  the  country.  It 
was  completly  Isolated  by  floodling  and  left 
with  a  four-day  supply  of  food.  Conditions 
were  bad  enough  that,  reacting  to  our  re- 
ports, officials  sent  a  team  to  Investigate  and 
later  ordered  a  special  airlift  of  food. 

"/  don't  think  there  will  be  any  death  by 
starvation  in  Niger  this  year,"  an  American 
relief  official  told  vs  in  Niamey,  capital  of 
Niger. 

He  could  have  gone  with  us  to  the  Tahoua 
region  of  central  Niger  where  relief  workers 
charged  with  supplying  dozen  of  Isolated  vil- 
lages with  food  struggled  heroically  but  ad- 
mitted they  failed  their  Job.  People  were 
dj-lng  every  day  In  the  villages  because  they 
didn't  have  enough  to  eat. 

"/  think  we  have  tximed  the  comer  on  this 
thing,"  a  U.S.  relief  cfftcial  told  us  in  Addis 
Ababa,  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

He  could  have  gone  with  Carter  to  the 
refugee  camps  In  WoUo  province  north  of 
Addis  where  he  watched  an  old  woman  die 
while  he  photographed  splinter-thin,  severely 
malnourished  babies.  Ethiopian  officials  told 
me  they  Knew  there  were  thousands  of  people 
and  they  feared  the  worst. 


It  Is  true  that  near-normal  rainfall  re- 
turned this  summer  to  the  Sahel  region  na- 
tions of  Senegal,  Mauritania,  Mall,  Upper 
Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad,  and  that  the  rains 
have  returned  to  Ethiopia. 

The  Sahel  area  Is  the  semldesert  between 
the  Sahara  In  the  north  and  the  tropical 
countries  In  the  south. 

It  la  true  that  the  grain  fields  of  those 
countries  are  ripening  now,  and  will  soon  be 
feeding  people  after  the  October  harvest. 

The  human  disaster  will  not  be  as  great 
tills  year  as  last,  but  nonetheless  uncounted 
thovsands  of  people  have  died  and  continue 
to  die  needlessly. 

Time  and  again  relief  workers  in  the  re- 
mote bush  towns  told  us  they  could  have 
avoided  the  sickness  and  death  If  only  food 
had  arri'-ed  earlier,  before  the  rainy  season 
turned  relief  routes  Into  Impassable  quag- 
mires. 

VlUages  and  refugee  camps  barely  50  miles 
from  ample  relief  supplies  are  going  hxingry 
because  It  is  Impossible  for  relief  trucks  to 
Inch  thru  dirt  roads  and  desert  tracks  now 
turned  to  muck  and  mire. 

Fed  too  little  and  sometimes  going  for 
days  without  food,  the  bodily  resistance  of 
the  people,  particularly  the  children  and  the 
elderly,  drops  so  low  they  succumb  to  the 
simplest  of  Illnesses. 

They  catch  colds  In  the  cool  desert  nights 
and  die  of  pneumonia.  Or  they  catch  whoop- 
ing cough,  measles,  smallpox,  or  malaria,  and 
die  from  lack  of  medication.  Or  they  contract 
diarrhea  and  die  from  dehydration. 

The  International  relief  agencies  n-»alntaln 
that  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  breakdowns 
in  food  distribution  within  the  drouth  areas, 
that  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  the  naUonal 
governments  themselvee. 

J.  David  "Whaley,  chief  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Plan  for  Upper  Volta, 
claimed  the  U.N.  and  donor  nations  were 
largely  successful  In  getUng  food  to  the 
stricken  nations  In  record  time  this  year. 

If  some  people  In  Isolated  regions  are  suf- 
fering, he  said.  It  Is  because  the  governments 
insisted  they  be  allowed  to  handle  tteir  own 
internal  distributions. 

"Were  not  going  to  carry  the  can  this 
year,"  Whaley  said.  "The  goveriunents  them- 
selves Insisted  on  their  sovereignty,  and  we 
respected  It. 

"Once  we  got  the  relief  shipments  here, 
they  took  over,  and  we  were  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  logistics  and  information,  but 
not  much  else." 

The  fact  remains  that  the  U.  N.  and  the 
donor  nations  did  not  begin  to  ship  relief 
food  In  large  quantities  this  year  until  May. 
arriving  at  the  sUrt  of  the  rainy  seaacai. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  U.  N.  last  November  warned  that 
Africa  woTild  need  enormous  amounts  of 
food  relief  in  1974. 

Instead  of  heeding  Its  own  warnings,  how- 
ever, the  F.  A.  O.  bickered  for  three  months 
with  the  drouth-stricken  nations  on  how 
much  relief  would  be  needed  and  how  It 
should  be  shipped. 

It  was  not  until  February  that  the  F.  A.  O. 
drew  up  plans  for  the  relief  effort  to  give 
direction  to  the  donor  nations. 

When  the  shipments  started  arriving  In 
large  quantity  In  May,  five  months  of  the 
dry  season — the  best  season  to  send  trucks 
of  food  to  remote  villages — had  been  loit. 

Food  began  to  pile  up  In  ports.  In  capital 
cities,  and  In  major  distribution  centers, 
but  the  trucks  taking  it  to  the  vUlages  that 
needed  It  most  were  Immobilized  by  the 
rainy  season  mud. 

At  the  end  of  June  in  Dakar,  Senegal's 
capital  and  major  port  city,  6'7,0OO  metric 
tons  of  grain  iu'.eutied  for  Mali  was  stUl  on 
the  docks. 

It  would  ti-Ke  four  months  to  move  that 
much  grain  Into  Mall  because  it  had  to  be 


transported  on  a  single-track  railroad  that 
can  carry  only  18,000  tons  of  freight  a 
month. 

David  McAdams,  mission  director  in  Sene- 
gal for  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  [USAID]  defended  thfl 
port  backlog  as  inevitable. 

Even  If  more  shipments  had  arrived  earlier 
la  the  year,  he  said,  the  railroad  could  not 
have  transported  the  grain  to  Mall  because 
It  was  tied  up  v^ith  bringing  Senegal's  pea- 
nut harvest  to  port. 

"You  can't  expect  these  governments  just 
to  ;jhip  emergency  grain  on  the  railroad. '• 
he  said.  •'They  depend  on  the  railroad  to 
haul  all  of  their  commodities." 

McAdams  acknowledged  that  hungry 
people  were  be!3innlng  to  fill  the  cities  and 
towns  by  the  end  of  June,  even  tho  all  the 
relief  food  wasn't  delivered. 

"We  probably  could  have  gotten  It  [re- 
lief grain)  there  sooner  by  more  expensive 
means,  such  as  an  airlift,  but  sometimes  vou 
can't  Justify  an  extreme  expense  until  you've 
exhausted  all  other  possibilities."  he  said. 

He  was  right  about  the  expense  of  airlift- 
ing. When  the  Niger  River  ran  dry  In  June 
and  the  government  of  Mall  could  no  longer 
ship  relief  grain  by  barge,  It  bad  to  resort 
to  airlifts  to  the  northern  desert  cities. 

Three  VS.  Air  Force  C-130  Hercnles  trans- 
port planes  flew  grain  from  Bamako,  Mall's 
capital,  to  Isolated  regions  at  a  cost  of  $900  a 
ton.  That  compares  to  an  estimated  $80  a 
ton  It  would  have  cost  had  the  food  arrived 
earlier  and  had  been  shipped  by  barge. 

Expensive  airlifting,  relief  agencies  and  the 
government  of  Upper  'Volta  claimed  this 
summer,  would  not  be  necessary  this  year  as 
they  were  last  year  because  of  rapid,  efficient 
stockpiling  In  remote  vUlages. 

The  idea  of  no  airlift  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Father  Lncien  Bldot,  a  French  priest  direct- 
ing food  distribution  In  the  vUlage  of 
Gorom-Gorom  In  northern  Upper  Volta. 

Responsible  for  the  well-being  of  3,500 
farmers  and  nomadic  refugeee  In  the  gritty 
little  town  slowly  being  swallowed  Into  the 
emptiness  of  thie  growing  Sahara,  Father 
Bidot  had  beconie  alarmed  by  July. 

Torrential  rains  had  cut  Oorom-Gorom 
off  from  relief  stocks  sitting  Jtist  25  miles 
away  for  several  weeks.  He  had  only  enough 
food  for  four  days  when  be  heard  there  was 
to  be  no  airlift. 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  an  airlift  to 
get  started,"  Father  Bidot  said.  "Otherwise. 
I  don't  know  bow  we  wlU  get  supplies  tip 
here. 

"It's  up  to  the  government  now  to  decide 
if  it  will  be  needed." 

Th£  government  of  Upper  Volta  never  made 
the  decision,  but  Albert  Baron,  c^ief  of 
US.VID  for  Upper  Volta  and  Nijer,  ordered 
people  from  his  staff  to  go  to  Gorom-Gcrcm 
when  we  told  him  Father  Bidot's  dilenima. 
An  airlift  to  the  village  began  after  tbe 
staff  reported  back  to  Baron. 

Baron  said  places  like  Gorom-Oorom  are 
the  exception  to  the  rule  this  year  because 
most  areas  are  getting  food  regularly. 

While  the  Niger  government  in  1973  had 
a  shameful  record  of  corruption  and  bungling 
in  Its  part  of  the  relief  effort.  Baron  said, 
the  new  military  governiuent  farmed  in  an 
April  coup  was  a  model  of  reform. 

The  new  government,  be  sakl.  was  deier- 
miued  to  make  a  success  of  the  relief  effort, 
opening  every  possible  aveuue  of  transport 
to  get  food  into  the  country  and  into  the 
vUlages. 

"We're  pretty  proud  of  ourselves,"  Barou 
said.  "If  we  hadn't  been  able  to  double  the 
evacuation  of  the  ports,  there  would  have 
been  starvation  in  Niger  this  year." 

Once   the   U.S.   and  other  donor   nations 
got  food  Into  the  country,  he  said,  the  Niger 
government  shipped  It  to  provincial  distribu- 
tion centers. 
■'Some  places  ar?  tn  a.  truck  to  mouth* 
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situation,"  Baron  said,  "where  tliey  are  down 
to  one  day's  supply  of  food.  But  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  death  by  starvation 
In  Niger  this  year." 

Whether  people  were  dying  for  lack  of  any 
or  too  little  food  seemed  an  odd  distinction 
to  make  in  Kao,  a  village  of  2.500  where  two 
to  three  iieople  a  day  were  dying  by  early 
August. 

The  people  of  Kao  were  at  the  mercy  of 
violent  ralnstonns  that  produced  overnight 
raging  rivers  that  tore  thru  the  arid,  rolling 
landscape,  slicing  apart  the  roads  they 
watched  for  food  shipments. 

There  was  no  food  stockpiled  lii  Kao,  and 
little  chance  of  regular  relief  supplies  arriv- 
ing until  the  end  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  food  was  supposed  to  arrive  regularly 
from  Tahoua.  a  major  stockpile  center  40 
miles  south.  When  a  truck  of  food  occa- 
sionally managed  to  break  thru  the  rnin- 
soaked  dirt  road  leading  from  Tahoua,  peo- 
ple consumed  the  food  as  soon  as  It  was  ott 
the  truck. 

Parents  allowed  their  children  to  eat  raw 
milk  powder  as  soon  as  It  was  handed  to 
them,  unaware  that  It  was  a  sure  way  to 
ind)i«6  fatal  diarrhea. 

MaJ.  John  Cellis,  commander  of  a  Belgain 
Army  trucking  unit  responsible  for  feeding 
a  region  as  large  as  France  from  the  Tahoua 
stockpile,  said  Kao  was  by  no  means  the 
only  village  In  distress.  ^ 

His  unit  was  ordered  back  to  Belgium 
Aug.  13,  but  before  they  left,  the  major  re- 
flected bitterly  on  wh.it  he  had  been  able 
to  accomplish: 

"Our  mission  was  to  constitute  stocks  in 
the  villages,  but  It  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  people  often  enough  to  build  one.  They 
ate  what  we  brought  immediately. 

"We  came  once  more  too  late.  We  should 
have  been  here  in  December  and  Januarj- 
when  the  roads  were  good.  It  would  have 
been  possible  then. 

"Now  we  are  leaving  and  not  one  place 
has  got  a  stockpile." 

The  major  was  extremely  pessimistic  about 
even  Irregular  food  shipments  reaching  the 
villages  once  his  unit  had   left. 

MaJ.  Cellis'  fears  apparently  were  well- 
founded.  By  September  the  Niger  govern- 
ment announced  it  was  replacing  trucks  with 
camel  caravans  to  supply  the  Tahoita  dis- 
trict towns. 

A  trucking  problem  of  a  different  sort 
arose  in  Chad,  the  most  remote  and  Inac- 
cessible of  the  Sahelian  nations — and  the  one 
which  relief  ofliclals  estimate  has  the  most 
severe  food  problems. 

The  U.S.  committed  20,000  metric  tons  of 
grain  to  Chad  this  year,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  only  7.000  tons  had  gotten  into 
the  country. 

Shipped  overland  from  Nigerian  ports  to 
the  city  of  Maldugurl  in  Northeastern  Ni- 
geria, it  was  supposed  to  be  carried  across  the 
border  by  truck  Into  Chad. 

Tlie  problem  was  that  trxicking  is  one  of 
Chad's  major  Industries,  and  owners  of  the 
truck  companies  hold  powerful  political 
sway  In  government. 

<riio  Nigerian  trucking  firms  were  willing 
to  cWfry  the  relief  food  Into  Chad  at  one-half 
the  tonnage  rates  charged  by  Chadlan  firms, 
the  Chad  government  wouldn't  allow  the 
Nigerians  into  the  country, 
tration  and  Congress.  Because  of  the  pro- 
have  enough  trucks  to  handle  the  immense 
piles  of  food  that  had  grown  in  Maldugurl 
and  had  begun  to  rot  under  tarpaulin  sliel- 
ters. 

When  the  government  finally  relented  in 
July  and  decided  to  allow  Nigerian  truckers 
to  carry  the  food.  It  was  too  late.  The  rainy 
season  had  destroyed  the  road  leading  from 
Maldugurl  to  Chad. 

Ethiopia's  Wollo  prcviuce  is  a  place  of 
spectacular  emerald  mountains  and  valleys 
where  people  in  Isolated  farming  villages 
died  by  the  thousands  last  year. 


There  was  no  way  for  an  airlift  to  succeed 
In  the  region  this  year  when  the  villages  ran 
out  of  food  again.  There  was  no  way  after 
the  rainy  season  began  for  the  food  trucks  to 
penetrate  the  steep,  tortuous  roads. 

The  government  Instead  set  tip  relief  camps 
at  the  most  accessible  points  they  could 
find,  hopUig  that  people  in  trouble  could 
somehow  reach  them,  pick  up  supplies,  and 
return  to  their  farms. 

"There  are  at  least  three  million  Ethiopians 
living  in  acute  distress  right  now,"  said 
Shimelus  Adugna,  the  nation's  director  of 
relief  operations. 

"We  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  getting 
food  to  most  of  them,  but  we  know  there 
are  places  we  have  not  foiuid,  that  we  have 
not  managed  to  reach.  There  is  little  we  can 
do  for  the  people  there,  unless  they  somehow 
manage  to  find  their  own  way  to  one  of  our 
shelters." 

Often  wlien  people  finally  manage  to  reach 
a  government  camp,  such  as  the  one  In  Batl 
in  Wollo  province,  they  are  already  beyond 
help.  Weakened  by  hunger,  they  are  bundled 
into  blankets  to  ward  off  the  cold  mountain 
air,  and  officials  try  to  wean  them  back  to 
health  so  they  can  return  to  their  farms. 

But  every  day  In  the  camp  a  few  bony 
forms  under  the  blankets  stop  moving, 
and  they  are  wrapped  for  the  last  time  to 
be  carried  out  of  the  grey  barracks  buildings. 
How  many  people  have  died  like  this  In 
Africa  this  year  is  Impossible  to  calculate. 

Whether  they  are  dying  from  starvation  or 
malnutrition  .seems  an  academic  question. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  dying  because 
900,000  tons  of  food,  much  of  It  grown, 
shipped,  and  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers, 
did  not  arrive  In  time  to  save  them. 

Despite  promising  African  harvests  this 
year,  officials  already  know  It  won't  be 
enough  to  sustain  the  50  million  people  In 
Ethiopia  and  the  Sahel  next  year.  The  U.S. 
and  the  donor  nations  already  have  started 
shipping  food  for  1975  emergencies. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  PRIVACY 
ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
called  attention  to  an  Important  defi- 
ciency in  H.R.  16373,  which  is  scheduled 
for  floor  consideration  this  week.  It  re- 
lated to  absence  of  clear  language  re- 
quiring the  publication  of  a  Directory  of 
Federal  Data  Banks.  I  believe  there  are 
three  additional  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  similarly  require  strengthen- 
ing provisions. 

NEW    RECORD    SYSTEMS 

Broad  support  exists  for  what  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  endoi-sed  as  "privacy  Im- 
pact statements"  on  proposed  new  per- 
sonal data  systems,  such  as  the  recently 
disclosed  Fednet  plan.  There  should  be 
considerably  more  attention  to  system 
design  and  standards  than  is  required 
in  the  bill  as  well  as  direct  notification  to 
a  clearinghouse  organization  and  Con- 
gress. I  propose  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  be  given  a  formal  role  in  the 
early  planning  stages  of  new  or  major 
modifications  of  personal  information 
systems.  Once  such  a  technical  reviev; 
has  been  completed  and  final  plans  pre- 
pared, full  particulars  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  Because  of  the  pro- 
curement and  management  policy  mis- 
sion of  GSA,  this  will  be  a  useful  second- 
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line  review  within  the  executive  branch. 
Congress  can  act  through  its  oversight 
machinery,  authorization  or  appropria- 
tions processes  where  clarifications  or 
ob.iections  to  new  or  changes  in  systems 
are  proposed. 

HANDLING    PUBLIC    INQUIRIES   AND    COMPLAINTS 

Contained  in  all  measures  I  have  in- 
troduced to  protect  individual  records 
and  require  open-access  practices,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  board  to  regulate, 
monitor,  and  hear  public  gi'ievances.  II.R 
16373  contains  no  privacy  agency  and 
leaves  individuals  largely  adrift  if  they 
need  assistance  or  wish  to  protest  in- 
ability to  exercise  access  or  other  rights 
to  their  personal  records.  The  Senate 
bill  does  have  a  board  exercising  this 
function  which  I  favor. 

I  have  looked  into  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  possible  role  as  an  "om- 
budsman" for  privacy  complaints  as  Mrs. 
Knauer's  office  sei'ves  in  the  consumer 
protection  area.  Aside  from  good  work  in 
developing  and  circulating  a  code  of  fair 
information  practices  for  retail  stores 
and  other  businesses,  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  is  not  well  equipped  with 
statutory  authority,  technical  compe- 
tence, or  access  to  operating  agencies. 

This  vacuum  must  be  filled  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  Privacy  Commission  hav- 
ing these  duties  will  prevail.  The  legis- 
lative history  must  indicate  a  public  re- 
pository for  assistance  and  complaints 
on  compliance  with  data  protection 
standards. 

RESEARCH 

Congress  has  been  plagued  by  lack  of 
information  on  problems  involving  tech- 
nology and  practices  of  State  and  private 
personal  records  systems.  No  research  di- 
mension is  called  for  in  the  House  bill. 
In  the  Senate  measm-e  a  well-foimulated 
research  program  is  provided.  We  are 
told  that  the  Domestic  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Right  to  Privacy  is  now  doing 
much  of  this  job.  That  is  fine.  But  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  rely  on  a  temporary  com- 
mittee operating  under  the  nonstatutory 
Domestic  Council,  at  the  behest  of  the 
sitting  President,  in  the  purview  of  reg- 
ularly exercised  executive  privilege. 
While  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  com- 
mittee, the  fact  Is  they  cannot  give  Con- 
gress assurance  that  the  reports  and 
backjrround  documents  related  to  their 
several  studies  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  up  these  deficien- 
cies, along  with  the  need  for  clear  lan- 
guage authorizing  a  directoi-y.  as  con- 
structive suggestions  for  consideration. 


BACKGROUND  ON  MINISH- 
WILLIAMS  TRANSIT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Minish^ 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
last  remaining  items  on  the  congres- 
sional agenda  before  adjournment  is  the 
question  of  Federal  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems. 

IT  v.e  are  to  make  a  real  impact  on 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  urbanized 
areas  and,  indeed,  the  problems  of  the 
entire  Nation,  it  is  essential  that  the  93d 
CoiiL'ress  pa-ss,  and  the  Pi'esident  sign. 
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legislation  to  provide  long  range,  com- 
prehensive, meaningful  mass  transit  as- 
sistance. Fortunately,  we  have,  In  S.  386, 
a  vehicle  which  will  enable  us  to  meet 
this  crucial  goal. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  386.  now 
pending  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, is  the  product  of  serious  legisla- 
tive compromise  between  the  House, 
Senate,  and  the  administration.  Al- 
though the  process  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  reached  is  extraordi- 
nary, the  product  is  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity in  that  it  reflects  the  interests  of 
numerous  concerned  groups.  This  is  the 
real  test  of  the  legislative  process. 

For  over  three  years  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  been  considering 
legislation  that  would  authorize  Federal 
fimds  to  finance  the  costs  of  operating 
transit  systems.  For  10  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  participated  in 
funding  costs  through  a  program  which 
has  met  with  great  success.  In  1966,  $75 
million  was  obligated,  and  this  has 
grown  to  $1.3  billion  in  1975. 

But,  in  1966  State  and  local  govern- 
ments were  subsidizing  22  systems  at 
$200  million  and  in  1975  this  gi'ew  to  180 
systems  at  $650  million.  There  has  been 
great  interest,  therefore,  in  legislation 
that  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  F>articipate  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  support  of  oper- 
ating costs. 

The  administration,  under  President 
Nixon  Initially  was  opposed  to  such  a 
program.  However,  when,  legislation 
cleared  both  Houses  of  Congress  late  last 
year,  they  reversed  their  position  and 
indicated  support  for  a  program  of  oper- 
ating assistance  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  I  am  sure  you  recognize  that 
legislating  in  the  atmosphere  of  chang- 
ing attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  difficult.  However,  we  have  been 
pleased  by  the  positive  change  and  have 
responded  by  modifying  the  legislation  to 
refiect  the  administration's  concerns. 
Only  in  this  way  can  a  passable  and  ef- 
fective program  result. 

The  inlUal  action  that  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  S.  386  was  taken  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  April  16,  1973,  when  It  reported  H.R. 
6452  to  the  full  House. 

This  bill  contained  four  major  pro- 
visions : 

Authorization  of  a  new  program  of 
operating  assistance  for  transit  of  $400 
million  a  year  for  fi.scal  year  1973  and 
1974.  These  funds  would  be  allocated  by 
formula  weighted  evenly  between  popu- 
lation, revenues  passengers  and  vehicle 
miles.  As  with  the  capital  program,  the 
operating  aid  would  be  available  on  an 
80-percent  Federal  share  basis: 

Increase  in  contract  authoiity  for  the 
capital  grant  progi-am  of  $3  billion; 

Increase  in  Federal  share  of  capital 
grant  program  from  66*^  percent  to  80 
percent;  and 

Increase  in  Federal  share  for  planning 
funds  from  662^  percent  to  80  percent. 

This  bill  was  designed  to  continue  the 
successful  capital  grant  program  of  the 
1970  act,  with  an  update  in  funding  and 
an  increase  In  the  Federal  share.  One 
reason  for  the  capita!  grant  program's 


success  was  that  It  allowed  State  and 
local  public  bodies  to  apply  directly  for 
their  funds.  In  the  early  development  of 
the  program,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
cisely determine  capital  needs.  Thus,  a 
program  of  application  for  projects  was 
developed. 

The  operating  assistance  program, 
however,  was  a  different  matter.  If  ap- 
plication for  funds  was  allowed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  reviewing  the  appli- 
cations would  find  itself  involved  in  de- 
cisions affecting  fares  and  service  levels 
as  well  as  wnge  scales.  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  the  committee  felt  it  essential  to 
have  a  separate  program  for  operating 
assistance  and  that  this  separate  pro- 
gram be  funded  by  an  allocation  for- 
mula. Testimony  from  the  States,  cities, 
cotmties,  and  public  transit  operators 
was  universally  supportive  on  this  point. 

Earlier,  on  March  15,  1973,  while  con- 
sidering the  1973  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act,  the  Senate  added,  on  the  floor,  a 
new  title  III.  Tliis  title  HI  contained 
many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6452,  ex- 
cept that  it  contained  no  formula  for  dis- 
tributing the  fimds,  which  were  to  be 
allocated  according  to  secretarial  discre- 
tion. 

This  unusual  action  of  placing  this 
transit  legislation  into  the  1973  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  was  a  carryover  of  de- 
velopments in  1972  session  of  Congress. 
The  1972  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  contained  the  transit  legis- 
lation, but  in  the  final  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, this  bill  was  denied  a  rule.  The 
Senate  placed  then  the  provision  of  op- 
erating assistance  in  the  1972  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act.  The  conference  report 
on  this  bill  was  not  completed  until  the 
final  day  of  the  92d  Congress,  and  the  re- 
port was  not  acted  upon  In  the  House 
because  of  a  lack  of  a  quonim.  A  similar 
strategy  was  decided  on  for  the  1973 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 

On  April  19,  1973,  the  House  pa.ssed 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
This  bill  contained  a  title  in  that  pro- 
vided for  $3  billion  in  new  contract  au- 
thority and  increased  the  Federal  share 
to  80  percent  for  capital  and  plan- 
ning gi-ants.  However,  no  operating  as- 
sistance was  included. 

Between  April  19  when  the  House 
passed  the  liighway  bill  and  July  27 
when  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  completed 
its  work,  H.R.  6452  was  held  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  grounds  that  these 
provisions  were  contained  in  the  highway 
bilL 

The  conference  on  S.  502,  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act,  did  not  adopt  the 
provision  In  the  Senate-passed  version 
for  operating  assistance.  It  did  add  the 
$3  billion  In  contract  authority  and  in- 
creased the  Federal  share  for  capital  and 
planning  funds.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee  refused  to  accept  the  operat- 
ing provisions  for  assistance.  The  con- 
ference completed  Its  work  and  filed  on 
July  27,  1973.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  on  August  1  and  3,  re- 
spectively. 

Since  the  operating  assistance  program 
was   deleted  from  S.   502,   the  Senate 


Banking  Committee  reported  a  new  bill, 
S.  386,  July  31,  1973.  Like  the  provision 
of  title  m  of  S.  502,  It  authorized  $800 
million  for  operating  assistance  for  a 
2-year  period  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  S.  386  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 10. 

H.R.  6452,  authorized  funding  by  form- 
ula for  an  operating  assistance  program 
and  contained  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  S.  386.  It  was  debated  and 
passed  the  House  on  October  3,  1973. 
After  its  passage,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  that  the  administration  was 
rethinking  its  position  on  the  operating 
as.sistance  program. 

For  this  reason,  the  conference  on  S. 
38G  and  H.R.  6452  met  on  December  22, 

1973,  and  took  no  action.  The  conferees 
decided  to  wait  until  the  next  session  to 
see  if  there  was  a  change  in  the  admin- 
isti-atlon's  position. 

This  delay  was  fortuitous  because  in 
early  February  the  administration  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  its  unified  trans- 
portation assistance  program,  which  con- 
tained a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  op- 
erating assistance.  It  called  for  a  national 
distribution  formula  based  on  urbanized 
area  population,  and  also  allowed  the 
allocated  funds  to  be  used  for  capital 
purposes. 

While  providing  for  multiuse  of  the 
allocated  funds,  UTAP  still  authorized 
substantial  funds  for  capital  purposes  to 
be  available  by  application.  The  UTAP 
proposal  was  quite  similar  to  one  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Garry  Brown  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  UTAP  proposal  also  called  for 
modifications  in  the  urban  system  high- 
way program  and  had  an  enacting 
clause  that  called  for  amendments  to 
title  23,  United  States  Code— the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act.  For  this  reason,  the 
legislation  was  referred  to  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  rather  than 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
even  though  it  contained  major  mass 
transit  provisions. 

The  conference  on  S.  386  met  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  and  26  and  adopted  changes 
reflecting  the  administration's  interests 
as  described  in  the  UTAP  proposal. 
These  were : 

The  formula  grant  funds  were  made 
available  for  capital  as  well  as  operating 
purposes;  and 

The  distribution  formula  was  changed 
to  give  greater  weight  to  population  than 
transit  activity. 

This  report  was  filed  on  Pebruar>'  26. 
When  this  b?71  was  considered  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  testified  in  opposition 
to  the  granting  of  the  rule  by  the  House 
because  the  UTAP  proposal  had  been  re- 
ferred to  their  committee.  They  prom- 
ised to  report  a  bill  within  6  weeks.  On 
this  basis,  the  Rules  C<Hnniittee  denied 
S.  386  a  rule. 

Twenty-five  weeks  later,  on  July  24. 

1974,  the  Rules  Committee  granted  S.  386 
a  luie. 

When  S.  386  reached  the  floor,  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  was  proposed  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  and  other 
members  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  They  argued  that  their  com- 
mittee would  soon  report  a  6-year  com- 
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prehenslve  transit  aid  bill,  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  no  need  for  the  House  to 
act  on  S.  386,  which  was  recommitted  by 
a  vote  of  the  House  on  July  30,  1974. 

On  August  1,  1974,  H.R.  12859,  the 
Federal  mass  transportation  bill,  was 
reported  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill 
liad  been  referred  to  Public  Works  be- 
cause It  contained  highway  provi.'^ions, 
the  reported  bill  had  virtually  no  high- 
way provisions. 

H.R.  12859  repeals  the  existing  UMTA 
program  and  creates  a  new  program  as 
part  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
By  amending  title  23,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  could  claim  jurisdiction  over 
a  bill  that  by  itself  would  rightfully  be 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

H.R.  12859  would  make  major  changes 
in  the  existing  capital  grant  program.  It 
would  direct  all  funds  allocated  for  dis- 
tribution through  the  States,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  existing  program  under 
which  States  and  local  governments  are 
the  applicant.  It  would  also  allow  urban- 
ized areas  with  major  transit  systems  to 
apply  for  operating  grants,  as  against  re- 
ceiving the  funds  by  formula.  This  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  12859  drew  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  the  administration,  and  pub- 
lic interest  groups — cities,  the  counties, 
and  public  transit  authorities. 

The  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Aflfairs  Committee,  like  the  House, 
is  the  committee  of  jurisdiction  for  the 
transit  program,  and  was  faced  with  a 
problem  of  how  to  respond  to  the  actions 
of  the  House.  To  insure  that  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  would 
need  to  report  a  bill  that  amjnds  title  23. 
There  is  great  concern  expressed  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  step  since  it  would 
subject  the  transit  provision  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act.  Certainly,  legis- 
lative procedures  that  would  require  the 
transit  program  to  be  part  of  title  23  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  passage  of  legis- 
lation in  1974  are  unfair. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  of  time, 
Senator  Williams,  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  on  S.  386,  and  I  asked  that 
the  conference  be  reconvened  at  a  public 
heai-ing  on  September  25,  1973. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  con- 
ference committee  urged  action  this  year 
for  a  long-term  transit  bill.  Testimony 
also  voiced  concern  over  the  major 
changes  called  for  in  H.R.  12859.  The  ad- 
ministration objected  to  the  2-year  bill 
and  called  for  at  least  a  6-year  bill. 

The  conference  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  October  2.  The  administration 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  conferees  out- 
lining a  schedule  of  dollars  for  a  6-year 
program  and  made  a  suggestion  con- 
cermng  the  elements  of  the  formula. 
These  changes  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees. This  report  was  filed  and  is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  second 
conference  report  of  S.  386.  Changes  in 
the  Administration's  view  toward  oper- 
ating assistance  and  the  appearance  of 
another  committee  of  the  House  in  the 
discussion  have  made  its  background 
stormy.  But,  in  its  present  form  it  en- 
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joys  the  enthuiastic  support  of  President 
Ford  and  the  public  interest  groups  that 
are  concerned  about  public  transporta- 
tion. 

During  this  20  months  of  development, 
as  indicated,  there  has  been  considerable 
change  in  the  original  bill,  H.R.  6452. 
Several  aspects  of  the  proposed  program 
provided  the  basis  for  the  issues.  Changes 
were  made  to  accommodate  various  in- 
terests, but  the  basic  outline  of  the  pro- 
giam  that  is  S.  386  was  defined  in  H.R. 
6452. 

These  issues  include  the  operaUng  aid 
program  and  its  formula,  tlie  local  share 
and  maintenance  of  effort,  and  the  recip- 
ient and  the  funding  level. 

OPERATING   AID   PROGRAM   AND  FORMULA 

S.  386  as  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  author- 
ized operating  assistance  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  given  discretion 
as  to  the  distribution  of  funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  H.R.  6452  distributed  oper- 
ating aid  funds  by  formula,  based 
equally  on  population,  revenue  passen- 
gers and  transit  vehicle  miles. 

The  H.R.  6452  formula,  passed  by  the 
House  in  1972,  was  criticized  because  it 
provided  much  of  the  funds  to  the  urban 
areas  of  the  country  with  present  high 
transit  ridership.  The  New  York  urban- 
ized area  with  15  percent  of  the  urban 
population  has  40  percent  of  the  riders 
of  public  transportation  and  under  the 
H.R.  6452  formula,  New  York  was  to  re- 
ceive 29.9  percent  of  the  funds.  Urban 
areas  just  now  developing  transit  systems 
would  receive  less  and  this,  many  argued, 
was  unfair. 

The  administration's  UTAP  proposal 
distributed  the  funds  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  population.  But  this  formula 
tended  to  provide  a  windfall  to  areas  with 
very  little  transit  ridership,  while  failing 
to  recognize  the  substantial  local  transit 
effort  occurring  in  large  urban  areas. 

The  first  conference  report  formula 
was  changed  to  provide  a  weight  of  50 
percent  population.  25  percent  revenue 
passengers  and  25  percent  vehicle  miles, 
thus  reducing  to  22  percent  the  funds 
provided  for  the  New  York  area.  How- 
ever, when  it  was  recommitted,  members 
representing  medium  and  smaller  urban 
areas  still  criticized  the  formula  for 
short-chan.5ing  their  districts.  In  addi- 
tion, the  formula  also  drew  criticism  be- 
cause the  elements  of  revenue  passengers 
and  vehicle  miles  are  not  uniformly  re- 
ported and  might  also  be  subject  to  ma- 
nipulation. 

In  the  second  conference,  tlie  Admin- 
istration acknowledged  that  their  orig- 
inal formula  of  100  percent  was  unfair 
and  suggested  the  formula  of  50  percent 
population  and  50  percent  population 
weighted  by  density.  Density  is  the  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  of  urbanized  area. 
It  was  argued  that  density  reflects  a 
measui-e  of  transit  need  and  that  the 
source  figures  are  firm  and  not  subject 
to  short  term  manipulation. 

The  formula  based  on  population  and 
density  reduced  the  share  for  New  York 
urbanized  area  further  to  17  percent. 
Many  New  York  spokesmen  considered 
this  percentage  too  low  in  view  of  their 
high  transit  riderehip. 

This  problem  was  resolved  by  discus- 
sion between  the  city  of  New  York  and 


the  administration.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  unique  in  the  country  in  that  over  the 
last  few  years  its  capital  budget  has  sup- 
ported millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tran- 
sit Improvements  with  100  percent  lo- 
cally financed  projects.  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams are  used  to  finance  some  projects, 
but  in  addition  they  have  in  their  cur- 
rent budget  over  $200  million  in  100  per- 
cent locally  financed  projects. 

Because  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pcssible  in  New  York,  to  use  the  capital 
items  for  operating  purposes,  an  amend- 
ment was  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  would  allow  an  urban  area 
to  substitute  up  to  one-half  capital  funds 
received  from  grants  for  operating  pur- 
po.'ies,  if  they  are  replaced  dollar  for  dol- 
lar from  local  capital  funds. 

With  this  amendment.  New  York  City 
and  its  members  on  the  committee  ac- 
cepted the  revised  formula  based  on  pop- 
ulation and  density. 

Another  area  of  compromise  in  the 
conference  was  proposed  originally  by 
Congressman  Brown  and  supported  by 
the  administration  in  the  UTAP  pro- 
posal. This  would  allow  the  formula 
fmids  to  be  used  for  either  capital  or 
operating  purposes,  at  the  discretion  of 
State  and  local  public  bodies.  Section  3 
funds,  of  course,  would  still  be  available 
by  application  for  major  capital  improve- 
ments and  construction  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  administration  support,  this 
change  was  supported  by  the  public  in- 
terest groups. 

The  optional  use  of  funds  for  capiUl 
or  operation  was  in  the  original  S.  386 
conference  report,  and  it  is  also  in  the 
second  conference  report. 

LOCAL    SHARE    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

State  and  local  governments  now  pro- 
vide about  $650  milhon  in  tax  support  for 
operating  costs  of  transit  systems.  Both 
the  Senate  and  House  Banking  Commit- 
tees and  their  conferees  agreed  that  any 
Federal  funds  made  available  for  operat- 
ing costs  should  be  in  addition  to  what 
is  now  being  provided  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  local  and  State  funds. 

In  addition,  the  local  share  could  be 
paid  from  these  State  and  local  funds, 
but  not  from  fare  box  revenues.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  program  from  its  be- 
ginning has  required  the  local  share  to 
come  from  sources  other  than  the  fare 
box.  The  objective  in  both  cases  is  to 
stmiulate  new  State  and  local  money  as 
the  result  of  the  Federal  effort. 

Both  maintenance  of  effort  and  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  fare  box  revenue 
toward  the  local  share  are  in  S.  386.  Both 
are  supported  by  the  administration,  but 
are  not  included  in  H.R.  12859. 

Both  H.R.  6452  and  S.  386  called  for 
an  80  percent  Federal  share  for  the  op- 
erating program  and  funds  under  the 
capital  prosram  are  presently  an  80-per- 
cent level. 

In  the  second  conference,  it  was  ar- 
gued that  the  Federal  share  for  opera- 
tion should  be  50  percent  in  order  to 
compel  a  greater  local  effort. 

The  conference  report  thus  modified 
the  Federal  share  provision  by  allowing 
50  percent  on  operating  funds  from  the 
formula  grant  program,  flexible  80  per- 
cent for  capital  under  the  formula  grant 
program  and  a  firm  80  percent  for  sec- 
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tion  three  capital  grant  programs.  The 
administration  supports  these  changes. 

THK  RECIPIENT 

The  mass  transit  capital  grant  pro- 
gram, in  existence  for  10  years,  permits 
State  and  local  public  bodies  to  apply  for 
Federal  funds.  There  have  been  a  wide 
variety  of  applicants  for  these  funds,  re- 
flecting the  many  different  Institutional 
arrangements  made  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  For  example,  in  some  areas 
the  States  have  created  regional  traiLsit 
authorities  which  provide  all  transit 
service,  while  in  others  the  States  have 
created  separate  authorities  within  each 
region.  In  stiU  other  instances,  the 
States  have  assumed  the  operation  of 
the  transit  systems  by  a  department  of 
State  government.  Transit  service  also  is 
performed  as  part  of  city  or  county  gov- 
ernments and  in  a  few  remaining  cases 
transit  services  are  handled  by  private 
operators.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  ap- 
plicant must  be  a  State  or  public  body 
applying  in  behalf  of  the  private 
company. 

An  important  objective  of  the  Federal 
program  was  to  avoid  interference  with 
institutional  arrangements  developed  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  The  1964  UMTA 
Act  recognized  this,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  were  stipulations  in  the  planning 
program  to  develop  regional  deci.'^ion- 
maklng  mechanisms  where  these  were 
lacking. 

H.R.  6452  and  the  original  S.  386  pro- 
vided that  funds  be  made  available  to 
State  and  local  public  bodies,  the  same 
language  as  is  in  the  capital  grant  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  first  conference,  when  con- 
sidering the  formula  grant  program, 
questions  were  raised  about  what  would 
happen  when  funds  were  allocated  to  ur- 
ban areas  where  no  regional  body  existed 
to  receive  the  funds.  How  would  the 
funds  be  suballocated  in  the  region? 

The  conferees  agreed  that  where  the 
State  or  a  regional  agency  of  the  State 
was  providing  the  transit  service  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  the  State  or  regional  agency 
should  be  the  recipient. 

In  those  areas  where  the  State  or  a 
State-created  regional  agency  is  not  pro- 
viding the  service,  a  designated  recipient 
shall  be  selected.  The  St«te,  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  operator  of  public 
transportation,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  would  select  the 
recipient. 

Dui'ing  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
ference report,  the  States  objected  to  this 
designated  lecipient  procedure.  They  ar- 
gued the  States  were  still  not  sufficiently 
Involved  in  the  program  and  the  admin- 
istration shared  their  concern. 

In  response  to  this  concern,  the  second 
conference  did  two  things.  It  provided 
that  projects  under  the  formula  grant 
and  capital  gi-ant  programs  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  134  planning  process. 
\\hich  was  devised  to  involve  State  and 
local  governments  in  comprehensive 
transportation  planning. 

The  conference  also  agreed  to  author- 
ize that  the  formula  grant  funds  appor- 
tioned to  urbanized  areas  under  200,000 
population  be  allocated  to  the  State  gov- 
eiiunents   and   be   suballocated   to   the 


areas.  Many  of  these  areas,  of  course, 
have  little  or  no  public  transit  service. 

These  efforts,  in  our  conference,  to  ac- 
commodate State  and  local  Institutional 
arrangements  stand  in  contrast  to  H.R. 
12859.  Tills  bill  would  destroy  all  of  the 
important  vital  arrangements  between 
the  local  and  Federal  governments  that 
have  been  developed  over  the  last  10 
years.  Under  H.R.  12859,  State  govern- 
ments would  become  the  recipient  of  all 
Federal  aid  programs,  whether  or  not 
they  were  actually  involved  in  public 
traiLsportation  pi'ograms. 

FUNDING 

The  1970  UMTA  Act  authorized  $3.1 
billion  for  contract  authority.  These 
funds  were  to  be  available  for  obligation 
for  any  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1971  and  a  liquidation  schedule  for  the 
money  was  provided  for  fiscal  years 
1971-75. 

Initially  the  liquidation  schedule  was 
envisioned  as  a  method  of  program  con- 
trol. However,  in  practice,  it  was  discov- 
ered there  was  wide  and  unpredictable 
range  between  the  time  of  obligation  and 
the  time  when  the  obligation  was  liqui- 
dated into  cash.  A  program  that  funds 
major  construction  projects  will  have 
their  characteristics. 

The  $3.1  billion  of  authorized  contract 
authority  required  some  means  of  con- 
trol, though.  Thus  OMB,  DOT,  and  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees 
developed  the  concept  of  administrative 
reservation  as  the  means  of  annual  pro- 
gram control.  The  budget  contains  a  sum 
that  the  administration  declares  it  in- 
tends to  reserve — obligation— during  the 
fiscal  year.  The  Congress  acts  on  this 
proposed  level  and  Is  free  to  accept,  raise, 
or  lower  the  amount. 

After  several  budget- appropriation  cy- 
cles, the  liquidation  schedule  has  become 
obsolete  as  a  control  mechanism  and  its 
elimination  is  requested  by  DOT.  In  fact, 
cash  liquidations  are  so  far  behind  ad- 
ministrative reservations  that  the  sched- 
ules provded  in  the  initial  $3.1  billion  and 
the  additional  $3  billion  in  the  1973  legis- 
lation are  in  no  way  a  limit  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  under  the  new  budget- 
appropriation  procedures,  such  schedules 
will  have  significance  for  2-year  periods. 
If,  under  these  procedures,  the  Congress 
wishes  to  use  a  liquidation  schedule  as  an 
additional  control  to  administrative  res- 
ervations, substantial  reductions  should 
be  made  in  the  existing  schedule.  But, 
this  should  be  done  only  after  extensive 
review  of  reservation/liquidation  rela- 
tionships. 

Another  provision  of  the  original  fi- 
nancing section  CEilled  for  an  update  in 
the  contract  authority  and  liquidation 
schedule  every  2  years,  to  reflect 
changing  needs  for  the  program.  Thus, 
during  calendar  1972,  the  Congress  would 
review  needs  for  fiscal  years  1973-77, 
during  calendar  1974  review  needs  for 
fiscal  years  1975-79,  and  so  on  through 
1981.  This  flnancing  mechanism  was  de- 
vised to  deal  with  a  program  whose  needs 
were  hard  to  determine,  but  would  be 
developing. 

Overall,  the  program  has  worked  well. 
The  availability  of  such  a  large  amount 


of  authorized  contract  authority  has 
stimulated  State  and  local  governments 
to  develop  financing  of  their  local  share 
of  the  program. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has 
expanded  the  level  of  obligation  through 
the  years  to  meet  the  expanding  demand. 
The  following  schedule  of  obligation  for 
this  program  illustrates  my  point : 
Capital  grant  obligations 
[In  millions] 

1971  $400 

1972  600 

1973 — 1,000 

1974  _ _ 1.000 

1675  1.450 

In  1970  the  administration  requested 
$3.1  billion  for  the  first  5  years  of  the 
program  or  an  average  of  $650  milUon  a 
year.  By  the  third  year,  they  had  ex- 
ceeded this  level.  The  legislation  sub- 
mitted in  1972  and  the  administration 
envisioned  obligations  of  a  billion  a  year. 
Two  years  later,  they  were  requesting  a 
program  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

The  initial  $3.1  billion  was  increased 
by  $3  billion  during  1973.  The  second  up- 
date was  due  to  be  enacted  during  this 
Congress.  However,  the  administration 
submitted  its  UTAP  proposal  that  called 
for  the  phasing  out  of  the  UMTA  pro- 
gram and  made  no  request  for  additional 
funds. 

The  public  interest  groups  supplied 
the  Banking  Committee  early  this  year 
with  substantial  justification  for  in- 
creases in  the  capital  grant  program.  In 
most  cases  this  was  the  same  material 
presented  to  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  during  their  hearings  on  the 
UTAP  proposal. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  action,  the 
Banking  Committee  was  prepared  to  en- 
act legislation  separate  from  the  original 
S.  386  to  increase  the  funding  for  the 
capital  gram  program.  In  fact,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  up- 
date. However,  by  August,  when  the 
Public  Works  Committee  reported  its  bill, 
the  committee  felt  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  add  these  funds  to  an  expanded 
S.  386.  which  we  have  done. 

S.  386  would  add  $4.9  bilUon  to  the 
existing  $3  billion  providing  $7.9  billion 
for  6  years,  an  average  of  $1.3  billion  per 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  sub- 
stance and  the  background  of  S.  386  and 
the  table  of  fimdlng  levels  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 18.  I  believe  they  will  conclude,  as 
most  concerned  groups  and  individuals 
have,  that  S.  386  is  quality  legislation 
deserving  of  prompt  and  overwhelming 
passage. 

THE  ARTISTS-IN-SCHOOLS 
PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  extend  lois  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing an  address  to  a  3 -day  meeting  of  the 
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National  Advisory  Panel  on  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts'  artlsts-in- 
schools  program. 

I  should  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
tiie  Panel  was  recently  formed  to  help 
guide  the  growth  of  what  Is  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  Endowment's  most 
.successful  programs,  artlsts-in-schools. 

Inaugurated  in  1969,  Mi-.  Speaker,  the 
frtists-in-schools  program  ha-s  this  year 
placed  1.750  artists  in  over  5,000  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  distinguished 
constituents  who  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Panel  ako  addressed  the 
meeting. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Tlioma.';  P.  Bergin,  dean 
of  Notre  Dame  Univei-sltys  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  who  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Arts  Com- 
mlssiou. 

Because  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  Tom  Bergin's  per- 
ceptive comments  on  the  role  of  the  arts 
in  imiuovlng  the  cultural  litei-acy  of  our 
.voung  citizens.  I  Include  a  copy  of  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

ARnSTB-lN-SCHOCI-S    Pbocp.am 

Didtiaguiahed  gxteits.  fellow  panel  mem- 
bers, suut  repreaenUitives  oX  the  National  En- 
dowment. It  Is  a  warm  and  conlial  greeting 
which  I  extend  to  each  or  you  this  evening. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  .  .  . 
Father  Hef5burgh  a«iked  especially  that  I  ex- 
tend his  be«t  wishes  and  sav  vo\i  nre  indeed 
welcon.e  to  Notre  Dame. 

Hl8  new  Presidential  assignment  on  tlie 
Amnesty  Comml(4s,ion  may  Jeopardize  his  be- 
ing able  to  be  with  us,  briefly  tomorrow.  He 
U  at  the  present  time  returning  from  Lon- 
don and  apparenUy  they  would  like  to  set 
\ip  a  Commission  meeting  sometime  Tuesday. 

In  light  of  the  somer^  hat  monumental  task 
wo  have  btffore  ur  In  reviewing  the  varlou.s 
proposals  from  all  the  States,  I  decided 
earlier  that  this  evening  should  be  an  In- 
ronnal.  unstructured,  friendly  gathering 
one  which  would  provide  us  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  one  another  l)etit«r  and  this 
indeed  Is  wliat  we  want  to  do. 

HtrXPTION  FOa  AaTISTi-lN-aCIiOOLS  FAirsi. 

The  more  I  thought  of  what  might  be  the 
most  productive  use  of  our  time  and  lead 
to  greater  exchange  of  Ideas,  I  decided  per- 
haps It  would  be  helpful  to  present  a  very 
quick  overview  of  \^-here  v.e  are  and  hope- 
fully v.here  we  are  going. 

fiVKRVltW 

T!ie  artists-Ui-schocls  program  hpgan  In 
1969  and  since  Us  Inception,  the  program 
has  been  enthusiastically  greeted  by  chU- 
(Iren.  artists,  schools,  U-achers,  parents  and 
communities. 

During  the  1973-71  school  year,  the  avtlsls- 
In-schools  program  was  operating  in  5  000 
schooH  m  all  50  States  and  the  5  special 
Jiirt^lctions.  There  were  approximately 
1,750  artist*  Involved:  dancers,  musicians 
P>oet3,  painters,  sculptors,  graphic  artists.' 
photographers,  designers,  craftsmen,  actors 
nunmakers.  architect&/euvuonmental  artists 
and  this  year  we  are  to  add  folk  artlsU  ii 
we  can  find  the  money. 

As  the  needs  of  the  artlsts-ln-sehools  pro- 
gram  continue  to  grow,  the  question  of  .s'ln- 
por;  becomes  increasingly  crucial. 

CNMET  NEEDS 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  the 
request  for  $51,700  for  school  year  1975-76 
represents  a  118%  Increase  over  thU  year's 
funding  and  the  Impressive  thing  is  that  this 
increase  is  backed  up  with  $100,800  In  match- 
iiiK  dollars,  for  a  proposed  total  program  (If 
our  budget  oiUy  permitted)    of  $152,000  to 
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place  craftsmen,  visual  artists,  poets,  film- 
makers, and  dancers  in  Indiana  schools. 

Lest  one  feel  lodlaiia  was  Inuuodest  iii  Its 
request.  on«  should  note  that  other  States 
responded  in  the  same  way:  New  Hampshire 
requested  a  347"^  Increase,  Pennsylvania  a 
308';  Increase,  and  Florida  n  258%  increase 
over  last  year! 

Bequests  such  as  these  arrived  even  though 
States  were  advised  In  the  guidelines  to  re- 
quest oiUy  modest  increases  from  the  HJ7*-75 
school  year  program.  The  total  request  lor 
the  1975-76  school  year  program  is  already 
approMmately  one  mUlton  dollars  over  the 
amount  budgeted  for  arttts-ln-schools. 

Tremendous  pressure  is  on  the  endowment 
and  Indeed  upon  this  panel  to  secure  the 
add.tional  money  to  fund  these  programs 
and  mpot  the  Individual  needs  ci  tJie  Sta'Lf.s. 


Loc.vL  strpponr 
Tiie  money  needed  Is  not  In  the  eudoAmeut 
and  so  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

Obviously  one  place  we  must  look  is  to  the 
commimltles  for  support.  One  of  the  most 
vital  and  successfid  programs  operating  al- 
most entirely  on  community  funding  is  an 
artlsts-in-schools  project  in  the  visual  arts 
and  crafts  in  San  Francisco,  initiated  and 
developed  by  one  of  oiu-  artlsts-in-schools 
panelists,  sculptor,  Ruth  A'sawa  Lanier. 

This  project,  the  Alvarado  School  Arts 
Workshop  has  received  slgnincant  funding 
from  several  community  foundations  in- 
cluding the  San  Francisco  Foundation,  the 
Rosenberg  Foundation,  the  ZeUerbach  fam- 
ily foundation  and  others  from  19G9-72.  The 
program  has  also  received  school  district 
funding  and  funding  from  the  California 
Arts  Commission.  This  Indicates  a  high 
degree  of  community  and  state  investment 
in  the  program,  resulting  in  an  exemplar^' 
model   for  visual  artists  and  craftsmen. 

Only  this  year,  long  after  the  projects 
proven  success,  lias  the  eiidowmeni,  liad 
funds  to  assist  this  project. 

We  understand  through  Ray  Oklnioto,  a 
member  of  our  artlsts-ln-schools  panel,  that 
the  department  of  education  of  the  state 
of  HawaU  U  drawing  up  plans  to  ask  state 
legislators  for  several  mlUlon  doners  to  sup- 
port artlsts-in-schools  activities. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  has  disbanded  its  art*  and 
hiunaaitles  program,  when  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Educatlon'js  attention  seems  else- 
where, and  when  many  schools  are  dropping 
art  and  mtislc  teachers  from  their  staffs  as 
they  slash  their  budgets,  the  artlsts-ln- 
schools  program  takes  on  an  even  greater 
tlgnlflcance. 

In  our  schools,  this  progr:\m  still  is  open- 
ing avenues  of  perception  and  awareness  for 
our  children  and  demonstrfvtiug  to  educa- 
tion systems  and  to  the  public  the  great 
value  and  necessity  of  incorporating  (not 
excluding)    the  arts  into  school   curricula. 

HISTOBY    OF    THE    PaoCnAI.I 

T;ie  artlsts-ln-schools  progi-am  li  an  out- 
growth of  the  endowment's  earlier  poets  in 
schools  program,  now  an  integral  part  of 
artists-ln-schools.  HLstorlcally,  artlsts-ln- 
schools  has  been  a  Joint  progrr.m  v.lth  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Education  suggested 
ihe  endowment  Join  it  in  expanding  the 
program  to.  first  Uie  visual  aits,  and  then 
to  all  the  arts,  and  provided  transfer  fimds 
to  the  endowment  for  expansion  of  artlsts- 
in-schools  in  the  1969-70  and  1970-71  school 
years.  These  first  pilot  projects  accomplished 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
transfer  money  initiated  the  visual  aits 
component  in  six  states.  (Incidentally,  we 
ciu'rently  have  requests  from  60  states  for 
the  1975-70  visual  arts  and  crafts  component 
totaltag  $1,429,163— a  far  cry  from  the  $100  - 
(HX)  In  1969.) 

Both  the.se  pilot  progran..s.  in  poetry  and  In 


visual  arts,  were  so  successful  that  in  the 
school  year  1970-71,  31  states  participated  hi 
programs  luvolvlng  visual  arts,  theatre, 
dance,  poetry,  and  music  residencies.  Diuing 
the  1971-72  school  year  the  film  and  archi- 
tecture/euvlronmental  arts  components  were 
added  and  by  the  1972-73  school  year,  all  60 
States  and  the  five  Jurlsldlctions  were  oper- 
fttuig  erne  or  more  artlsts-ln-schools  com- 
poneuts. 

OFIICE  OF  rOUCATlON  ROLE 

Iradltionally,  the  United  SUtes  Office  of 
Education  transfer  formula  to  the  endow- 
ment hns  been  the  most  successful  funding 
a-renue.  Under  this  formula,  plaimlng  at  a'l 
levels  hPB  been  Joint  between  the  United 
Stat3s  Office  of  Education  and  the  endow- 
ment. The  formula  has  been  an  efficient  ad- 
ministrative method  for  avoiding  time  lag<;. 
confusion  ou  matching  and  guidelines,  and 
duplication  cf  ttaffing  work-load  and  man- 
power. 

Somehow  this  highly  successful  formula 
has  fallen  awny,  as  has  arts  programming  at 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Paced 
with  tlie  realities  of  bureaucracy,  money  for 
artlsts-ln-schools,  when  identified  by"  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  has  come 
from  areas  where  arts  are  not  funded  for,  and 
in,  themselves  but  rather  to  assist  to  ac- 
complith  other  goals. 

For  example — in  the  1972-73  school  year 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  pro- 
vided approximately  one  million  dollars  from 
title  III  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act— commissioner's  discretionary 
funds  for  support  of  some  highly  successful 
artlsts-ln-schools  activities. 

In  the  1973-74  school  year,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  had  to  draw  from 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Manpower  De- 
%-e'.opment  and  Training  Act  to  offer  a  series 
of  grants  for  training  programs  and  tech- 
nical RssisUnce  for  artists  (poets,  dancers 
filmmakers).  These  funds  were  utUized  prl- 
m-xrliy  lor  workshops  and  seminars,  and  ac- 
complished the  goals  of  the  act  by  training 
young  artlsU  for  new  areas  of  employment 
in  our  schools.  Yet,  as  with  title  HI  ifuuds, 
when  the  funds  were  not  available  from  the 
Vultea  States  Office  of  Education  budget  in 
the  onf;ulng  years,  the  strain  was  felt  in  the 
proKram  and  In  the  field. 

Although,  artlsts-ln-schools  has  not  re- 
ached any  direct  support  trom  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  for  the  current 
school  year  artists-ln-schools  prograjn  nor 
for  the  coming  1975-76  school  year,  v;e  must 
be  hopeful  that  this  may  change.  Particu- 
l.'-rly  as  the  total  requests  for  the  1975-76 
year  program  are  approximately  one  million 
dollars  over  the  amount  budgeted  for  artlsts- 
ln-schools. 

Tliere  arc  sigm  to  Indicate  that  the  United 
SUtes  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  still  iiave  some  in- 
terest In  furthering  the  development  of  the 
arts  in  education.  Yet.  the  problem  that 
existi  ^eems  to  be  a  lack  of  priority  for  the 
arts  in  their  Federal  legislation  which  has 
given  rise  to  doubts  concerning  congressional 
Intent.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. What  Is  needed  is  a  clesr  statement  of 
congressional  intent,  oue  which  would  dem- 
onstrate how  the  Congress  feels  and  hi;-v 
their  constituents  feel. 

KENNEDY  CrKTKn  AND  ARTS  EDUCAVIC.V 

Are  the  arts  an  important  part  of  tlie 
learning  process  of  every  person? 

Orass  roots  response  would  seem  to  say 
yes.  Congress  ha?  set  aside  funds  for  the 
Kennedy  Center's  Alliance  for  Art.<(  Educa- 
tion   (PL  93-380,  section  409». 

"The  Commissioner  sJiall,  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  after  June  30,  1974  and  end- 
ing on  Juue  30,  1978,  through  aorangements 
made  with  the  John  F.  Keiuiedy  Center  for 
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the  Performing  Arts,  carry  out  a  program 
of  grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in  which 
the  arts  are  an  Integral  part  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs.  Not  less  than 
$750,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  during  the 
period  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the 
preceding  sentence." 

It  would  be  a  major  step  forward  if  this 
legislation  could  be  amended  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  shared  funding  of  Joint  pro- 
grams with  the  arts  endowment,  such  as 
artists-ln-schools,  and  for  general  support 
of  the  Mts  and  the  humanities  in  education, 
including  workshops  and  seminars  for  ar- 
tists, teachers,  administrators,  and  scholars. 

TO   CHANCE   THE  FACE    OF  EDUCATION 

Pilot  projects  have  proven  the  arts  can 
change  the  face  of  education  and  present  an 
exciting  new  way  of  learning.  The  response 
of  our  States  Indicate  that  ovtr  schools  and 
State  arts  agencies  wco-king  together  feel  that 
the  artists-ln-schools  program  has  a  great 
potential  for  contributing  to  this  valuable 
change,  and  for  helping  America  reassess  Its 
role  towards  the  arts,  so  that  they  may  in- 
deed become  an  Integral  part  of  everyone's 
life  In  this  country. 

It  Just  makes  sense,  as  we  know  ourselves, 
the  arts  make  our  lives  more  pleasant  out- 
side the  schools,  think  how  pleasant  the 
schools  are  when  art  exists  inside  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  this  brief  and  obviously 
sweeping  analysis  of  the  artlsts-in-schools 
program  demonstrates  rather  clearly  the  task 
which  lies  ahead  of  us  as  members  of  this 
Panel. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  total  thrust 
this  program  can  have  .  .  .  the  boundless  op- 
portunity it  represents  .  .  .  and  above  all, 
what  it  might  yet  become. 

I  know  I  speak  on  your  behalf  when  I  say 
we  intend  to  work  at  it. 

We  believe  this  program  provides  a  whole 
new  dimension  for  the  arts.  .  .  . 

A  whole  new  communication  system  or 
network,  one  which  enables  us  to  reach  out 
to  all  our  young  people  across  the  Nation  .  .  . 
and  at  the  same  time  sensitizes  teachers  to 
the  gre«t  rewards  which  the  arts  bring  to 
their  teaching  and  the  whole  educational 
endeavor. 

On  numy  different  occasions  and  in  many 
different  ways,  John  Kennedy  used  to  say  .  .  . 

"We  must  begin  with  our  young  If  we 
truly  want  to  bring  about  lasting  change  .  .  . 
whether  It  Is  In  greater  appreciation  of  the 
arts  .  .  .  greater  human  dignity.  Ijetter  citi- 
eenshlp.  or  whatever,  our  young  can  change 
the  world." 

Surely,  artlsts-ln-schools  Is  on  that  track. 


MIRACLES    EVERY    DAY 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous mpAter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  In  the  midst  of  the  just- 
completed  recess  that  President  Ford  had 
vetoed  H.R.  14225,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  to  authorize 
a  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped, and  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  program  for  blind  vendors. 

Surprisingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was 
vetoed  just  as  public  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  this  progi-am  for  the  dis- 
abled of  our  society  Is  increasing. 

For  example,  the  November  Issue  of 
Reader  s  Digest,  of  which  one  of  the  great 


fiiends  of  handicapped  Americans,  our 
former  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Melvln 
Lah-d,  is  senior  editor,  including  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  an  article  entitled  "Miracles 
Every  Day." 

A  brief  descriptive  note  on  the  rehabili- 
tation effort  states  that,  "By  rehabilitat- 
ing the  disabled,  this  State-Federal  pro- 
gram turns  days  of  despair  into  years  of 
productive  living — and  a  profit  for  the 
taxpayer." 

Because  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  program,  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  Prom  the  Reader's  Dlges,,  Nov.  1974] 

MntACLES    EVEMY     DAY 

(By  Joseph  P.  Blank) 

At  26,  Sean  Kennedy  •  a  furniture-finisher, 
lost  both  legs  and  an  arm  In  a  train  accident. 
"Life  seemed  pointless,"  he  recalls.  "There 
was  no  way  to  make  a  living.  For  four  years 
I  Just  rotted  In  bed."  When  a  state  voca- 
tional counselor  suggested  that  he  might 
find  help  at  a  place  called  the  Woodrow  WU- 
son  Rehabilitation  Center  In  FlshervUle,  Va., 
he  Just  nodded  indifferently.  The  svtggestion 
wormed  through  his  mind  off  and  on  for  a 
year,  however,  and  finally  be  asked  to  l>e 
taken  to  the  center — Just  to  find  out  how 
hopeless  his  case  really  was. 

The  visit  shook  Kennedy.  "Nobody  seemed 
to  think  I  had  such  a  terrible  problem,"  he 
recalls  today.  "I  saw  a  lot  of  patients  a  heU 
of  a  lot  worse  off  than  I  was.  I  decided  to  try." 

Kemiedy  was  fitted  with  artificial  limbs. 
He  learned  to  walk,  drive  a  car,  take  care  of 
himself.  Aptitude  tests  Indicated  that  he 
would  do  well  In  accounting.  He  took  a  one- 
year  course.  The  Center  then  persuaded  a 
construction  firm  to  try  him  out  as  a  book- 
keeper. Within  a  short  time,  Sean  Kennedy, 
the  triple  amputee,  had  become  a  decision- 
maker with  the  firm. 

Today,  buUders  in  Virginia  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  Kennedy's  disability.  They  know  him 
as  the  vice  president  of  a  good -sized  con- 
struction company  and  a  knowledgeable 
businessman.  None  of  them  Is  aware  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  being  a  permanent,  wel- 
fare-supported bed  case. 

In  the  world  of  the  disabled,  miracles  like 
Kennedy's,  which  turn  a  life  of  despair  into 
a  life  of  productive  living,  are  everyday  hap- 
penings. The  transformations  occur  in  a  na- 
tionwide, but  under-used,  federal-state  pro- 
gram called  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
program,  launched  by  Congress  in  1920,  has 
changed  the  lives  of  some  three  million  men, 
women  and  teen-agers.  It  now  rehabilitates 
more  than  300,000  people  a  year.  Services  In- 
clude cotinsellng,  testing,  medical  treatment, 
physical  therapy,  academic  courses,  occupa- 
tional training  and  Job  placement.  Bach, 
state's  vocational-rehabilitation  agency  ad- 
ministers and  staffs  the  program.  To  finance 
It,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  provides  $4  for  every  $1  raised 
by  the  states. 

In  general,  any  person  Is  eligible  if  bis 
disability — ^physical  or  emotional — Is  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment  and  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  rehabilita- 
tion will  make  him  employable.  ("Elmploy- 
ment"  includes  work  at  home  or  In  work- 
shops.) A  client  who  can  affcM'd  it  may  be 
asked  to  pay  pert  or  ail  of  the  cost  of  his 
treatment  and  training.  But  InabUlty  to  pay 
never  blocks  a  disabled  person  from 
rehabUitatlon. 


'  The  names  of  all  the  disabled  in  this  arti- 
cle have  been  changed  to  protect  their  pri- 
vacy. 


Though  vocational  rehabHItatlon  doesn't 
help  everybody,  the  majority  frequently  do 
achieve  a  marvelous  change  in  their  Uves.  In 
Ohio,  for  example,  64-year-old  Harry  Hllliard 
had  never  really  held  a  Job,  had  committed 
numerous  burglaries  and  spent  half  his 
adult  life  in  prison.  Deciding  that  there  must 
be  another  way  to  survive,  he  asked  for  help 
at  a  VR  center.  His  "disability"  was  obvious : 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  an  employer.  In  four 
months  under  the  center's  guidance  he 
earned  his  high-school  equivalency  certifi- 
cate, then  undertook  office-work  training.  He 
now  works  in  a  university  library,  owns  a 
new  car  and  says,  "I'm  finally  standing  on 
my  own  feet." 

A  physically,  mentally  or  emotionally  dam- 
aged person  often  is  overwhelmed  by  what  the 
disability  prevents  him  from  doing.  Success- 
ful rehabilitation,  therefore,  demands  a  shift 
in  his  point  of  view.  Ken  Adams  was  a  con- 
struction worker  when  an  automobUe  acci- 
dent smashed  and  ptennanently  weakened  his 
ankles.  He  couldn't  go  bsick  to  his  trside,  and 
he  had  no  other  skills.  He  withdrew  Into  a 
cocoon  of  hopelessness.  Stubborn  pride  alwut 
asking  for  help  kept  him  vegetating  for  four 
years.  "I  finally  looked  up  a  VR  counselor, 
and  I  thank  God  I  did,"  he  told  me.  "I  began 
growing  up  that  day." 

Adams  took  a  ten-month  course  in  automo- 
bile body-and-fender  work,  and  was  offered  a 
job  even  before  he  graduated.  "LeanUng  that 
skill  changed  my  life,"  he  said.  "I  like  my 
work,  and  I'm  earning  twice  what  I  made  be- 
fore the  accident.  Ill  always  be  able  to  sup- 
port my  family.  Life  once  scared  me.  Now  I 
enjoy  it." 

According  to  H  JI.W.,  more  than  five  million 
people  are  now  eligible  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation. The  federal-state  program  Is  working 
with  one  million.  Of  the  remaining  four  mil- 
lion, several  hundred  thousand  are  being 
treated  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies,  individual  physi- 
cians and  their  own  families.  But  most  of  the 
disabled  who  are  eligible  for  aid  are  not  re- 
ceiving help. 

The  reasons  are  numerous.  Many  disabled 
don't  know  that  the  program  Is  available. 
Others  think  they  cannot  be  helped  or  have 
reconciled  themselves  to  their  disability  and 
don't  want  help.  Pride  or  fear  prevents  many 
from  approaching  a  public  agency.  Welfare 
agencies,  especially  In  the  big  cities,  have 
been  neglectful  about  exploring  the  poten- 
tial of  VR  for  their  clients.  In  the  Job  field, 
which  Is  the  payoff  for  VR,  far  too  many  em- 
ployers are  prejudiced  against  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  federal -state  program  itself  has  flaws. 
In  some  areas,  VR  executives  favor  "easy" 
clients,  who  can  be  quickly  rehabilitated  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  quality  and  adequacy  of 
services  vary  considerably  from  state  to  state, 
and  the  South  generally  is  doing  a  better  job 
than  the  wealthier  North.  Despite  problems, 
the  federal -state  VR  program  has  succeeded 
In  tripling  the  number  of  disabled  placed  in 
useful  work  over  the  past  decade. 

Astonishingly,  VR  doesn't  cost  anything. 
WhUe  making  life  Uvable  for  the  disabled,  it 
makes  money  for  the  nation.  In  1972,  three 
out  of  every  four  persons  entering  the  pro- 
gram were  unemployed.  Three  out  of  four 
who  completed  the  program  Immediately 
moved  into  moneymaklng  work.  The  pro- 
gram increased  earning  power  nationwide 
by  $800  million.  While  the  average  rehabili- 
tative effort  costs  about  $2100  per  person, 
the  disabled  individual  restored  to  produc- 
tive work  begins  retm^ng  some  $850  In 
annual  taxes.  In  less  than  three  years  the 
good  business  of  VR  begins  tiunlng  a  profit 
for  VS.  taxpayers. 

The  top  benefit  of  VR.  however,  will  always 
be  Its  Impact  on  the  human  spirit.  Listen  to 
Jerry  Paine,  28,  who  has  cerebral  palsy  and 
holds  an  office  Job:   "In  my  mind,  I'm  not 
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handicapped.  All  htiman  beings  have  limita- 
tions. Like  others,  I'm  doing  my  rery  best 
with  what  I've  got.  rve  receJred  five  raises  in 
my  job.  I  like  It.  and  I  like  the  independence 
r.nd  manhood  it  has  given  me.  rve  got  some- 
ihliis  to  live  for.  And  I  like  to  think  that, 
because  Tve  done  my  Job  well,  I've  opened 
the  door  Tor  others  like  me." 

The  nearest  local  VB  office  can  generally 
be  located  by  checking  for  "Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation" In  the  "State"  section  of  your 
telephone  directory.  If  the  directory  "does 
not  contain  this  listing,  the  address  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Governor's  offlce,  a  physi- 
cian, public-health  nurse,  hospital  social- 
service  worker,  welfare  departmert  or  public 
employment-service  office. 


VETO  OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFOR- 
MATION ACT 

(Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  •was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoed  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  past 
several  years,  the  American  people  have 
had  their  fill  of  secrecy  In  Government. 
They  had  no  trouble  at  all  communicat- 
ing their  atUtude  on  this  issue  to  the 
people's  House,  as  evidenced  by  our  ready 
passage  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  last  March  14  by  near-unanimous 
vote.  Had  our  erstwhile  colleague.  Gerald 
Ford,  stood  among  us  that  day  it  would 
have  been  difBcult  to  beUeve  tliat  so  con- 
summate a  Representative  could  have 
failed  to  get  the  message  from  the  people 
and  voted  against  the  majority  of  his  old 
colleagues,  both  RepubUcan  and  Demo- 
crat, who  overwhelmtngly  passed  the  bill. 
Much  has  been  written  lately  of  the 
"Imperial  Presidency"  and  the  chilling 
transformation  which  can  occur  when 
noi-mally  down-to-Earth  and  accessible 
men  are  catapulted  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.   Behind  a  waU  of  Secret 
Service  men  and  fawning,  overprotectlve 
aides,  perhaps  It  is  difBcult  for  the  best- 
intentioned  men  to  maintain  \1tal  day- 
to-day  contact  with  the  people  and  to 
understand  clearly  what  they  are  think- 
ing and  saying.  Only  this  sort  of  isola- 
tion could  have  prompted  President  Ford 
to  veto  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
The  consequences  of  that  veto  have 
been  clearly  spelled  out  in  an  exemplary 
editorial  w  hicli  appeared  in  the  Long  Is- 
land Press  on  October  22.  Since  I  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  it  is  a  popular 
expression  of  U\e  vicM^  of  the  people  of 
my  own  district,  regardless  of  their  polit- 
ical affiliation,  I  request  permission  to 
enter  it  In  the  Record  here,  both  as  a 
prelude  to  my  own  vote  which  will  be 
cast  to  override  the  veto  and,  hopefully, 
to  help  the  President  reestablish  neces- 
sary contact  with  tlie  real  voice,  that  of 
the  people. 

ANoTHrs  PnoMisr  OoNz  Astray 
The  1965  Freedom  of  Information  .'^ct. 
which  provided  that  a  citizen  may  see  anv 
government  document  except  for  nine  ex- 
empt categories — ranging  from  legitimate 
military  and  trade  secrets  to  law  enforcement 
Investigatory  records — did  much  to  open 
doors  that  should  never  have  been  closed. 

Eut,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  some  bureau- 
crats openly  violated  the  new  law  while 
others  wriggled  through  legal  loopholes  and 
used  deltylng  tactics  In  the  coiirt  to  deny 
the  public  access  to  a  wide  ran^  of  docu- 
me.ais  tiiat  do  not  deserve  ".secret"  classifl- 
catioMs.  -f 


For  example,  some  agencies  refused  to  look 
for  requested  material  without  precise  prior 
description  and  thnw  other  roadblocks  In 
the  way  ot  people  with  a  right  to  obtain  the 
requested  Information. 

As  a  result,  bolh  Bepubllcans  and  Demo- 
crats in  Congress,  plus  professional  news  or- 
ganizations, begau  a  three-year  study  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  seeking  steps 
that  could  be  taken  to  stop  violations  and 
plug  loopholes. 

This  rulminated  in  congressional  hearings, 
followed  by  a  biU  passed  recently  by  the 
House  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  349  to  2 
and  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  legis- 
lation V  cuid  give  the  public  quicker,  easier 
acces.s  to  government  documents.  Rlghts-to- 
know  cases  would  gain  precedence  on  ap- 
peals court  docket?:  a  30-day  time  limit 
would  be  fixed  for  government  replies  to 
lawsuits;    there    would    be    a   narrowing    of 


Nation  has  been  without  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident since  August  9,  a  fact  of  particular 
significance  this  week  when  the  Pres- 
ident Is  out  of  the  country. 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  and 
supporter  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's,  and  I 
was  pleased  when  President  Ford  an- 
nounced the  nomination.  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's qualifications  aside,  however,  the 
imperative  national  need  at  this  point 
is  to  have  a  Vice  President,  and  that 
demands  confirmation  by  House  and 
Senate.  If  there  are  legitlmat*  questions 
about  the  President's  nomination,  theri 
they  should  by  all  means  be  discussed, 
but  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have 
politics  played  with  a  decision  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation's  leadership  as  this. 
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agencies'   power   to   withhold  investigatory    I  hisert  Into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 


files  compiled  for  law  enforcement  reasons, 
and  agencies  wo»ild  be  required  to  keep  an 
Index  of  documents  so  the  public  could  keep 
track  of  them. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  amend- 
ment was  the  aufioriry  to  ferteral  Judges  to 
Insj^ect  classified  material  to  determine 
whether  the  government  Is  Ju.'stlfled  In  with- 
holding It  from  the  public.  Sadly,  President 
Ford  used  thi.^  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hanj; 
a  veto,  and  veto  the  blU  he  did. 

The  cotnts,  the  President  told  Congress, 
"do  not  ordinarily  have  the  background  and 
expertise  to  gauge  the  ramifications  that  a 
release  of  a  document  may  have  upon  our 
national  security."  The  responsibility  for 
such  decisions,  he  added,  are  constitutionally 
those  of  the  President. 

We  thought  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
upholding  the  right  of  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish the  famous  Pentagon  Papers  disposed  of 
that  arg\iment.  After  all.  the  hlgli  court  did 
assume  to  have  "the  background  and  ex- 
pertl.se"  to  decide  such  matters. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Ford's  veto  Is  a  poor  way  to 
demonstrate  the  credo  he  proclaimed  when 
he  took  offlce  last  August.  He  promised  an 
"open"  administration.  Ironically,  former 
President  Nixon,  whose  "closed"  administra- 
tion no  doubt  helped  Inspire  the  Ford  credo, 
tv.o  years  ago  spoke  of  the  classification  sys- 
tem as  having  "frequently  served  to  conceal 
bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent  embar- 
rassment to  officials  and  administrations." 

We  came  to  expect  Mr.  Nixon  to  say  one 
thing  and  do  another,  but  we  didn't  expect  it 
of  Mr.  Ford.  His  veto,  ia  a  disappointment, 
and  hla  argument  la  sustaluing  it  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  agree  with  Hep.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Callf., 
who  worlted  for  11  years  to  get  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  passed  and  Just  as  hard 
to  have  It  strengthened  through  this  amend- 
ment. He  says  that  the  courts'  actions 
"through  the  whole  unhappy  history  ol 
Watergate  prove  that  we  can  place  our  con- 
fidence In  the  Judicial  system  of  this  na- 
tion." 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  undo  the  harm 
President  Ford  has  caused  by  cenldlng  the 
veto.  We  hope  this  Is  done  (luickly  nnU 
decisive'.'.-. 


TIME  FOR  CONFIRMATION  OP 
MR.  ROCKEFELLER 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  T>as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller to  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  have  jast  concluded, 
and  the  House  hearings  will  be  starting 
shortly.  This  is  welcome  news,  but  It 
would  have  been  more  welcome  had  it 
oocuired    a    inontli    or    tv.o    ago.    Tlie 


recent  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
nomination  wliich  I  commend  to  mj- 
colleagues'  attention: 

Wealth  Is  Nor  iNiTE.iErrrLY  DiSQrrALTFYrNc 
One  of  the  threads  running  through  the 
hearings  and  the  commentary  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be  vice 
president  Is  the  proposition  that  the  Join- 
ing of  national  political  power  with  the  eco- 
noniic  power  of  the  Rockefeller  family  would 
be  bad  for  the  country.  This  proposition  has 
been  spelled  out  both  abstractly  and  pre- 
cisely. In  its  abstract  form,  and  stripped  of 
unnecessary  rhetoric,  It  becomes  an  argu- 
ment that  the  very  rich  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  high  political  offlce  because 
they  bring  with  them  a  distorted  view  of 
American  life.  More  precisely,  the  question 
becomes,  as  Sen.  Cannon  has  put  it,  whether 
Mr.  Rockefeller  realizes  the  Inherent  risks 
of  "the  wedding  of  great  economic  and  po- 
litical power."  In  either  form,  it  seems  to 
us,  this  l8  a  mischievous  line  of  inquiry  to 
the  extent  that  It  directs  attention  away 
from  the  real  questions  and  diverts  it  toward 
a  classical  Marxist  analysis  of  American 
politics  In  which,  by  definition,  the  holders 
of  great  wealth  are.  however  enllghteued 
individually,  una-  oidably  corrupt  agents  of 
their  class. 

It  is  tru-?,  nn  doubt,  that'Tn  some  cases 
♦  he  holders  of  great  wealth  may  iK)t  be  fit 
to  hold  high  public  offlce.  Their  view  of 
America  may  be  so  distorted  and  so  narrow- 
niinded  as  to  make  them  blind  to  the  Issues 
the  nonwealthy  In  the  country  face.  Sim- 
ilarly, rome  of  the  poor  in  the  couutry  may 
be  unfit  for  high  public  offlce  because  their 
econoniic  status  has  distorted  their  vision 
In  a  different  but  equally  disqualifying  wav. 
And  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  general 
class  of  persons— males,  females,  white, 
black,  rich,  poor,  bankers,  lawyers,  soldiers 
and  so  on.  There  were  those  who  felt  Gen- 
eral EiKcuhower  should  not  have  been  Pres- 
ident beraiLSP  he  possessed  a  •military  mind," 
and  those  who  distrusted  Woodrow  Wilson 
because  he  was  a  prolesoor,  and  thoM  who 
would  have  ruled  out  Lyndon  John.7on  be- 
cause he  was  a  Texan.  'The  point  la  shnply 
that  it  Is  t!ie  cliaractcr  and  qualifications 
of  tlie  Individual  tliat  matter  most  and 
these  are  not  criteria  that  can  be  fairly 
applied  on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex  or  social 
and  economic  bft<  kttround  or  professional 
experience,  or  regional  origin. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Rockefeller  cho^e  to  deal 
directly  with  the  issue  of  his  wealth  in  his 
opening  statement  before  the  Senate  Rule.s 
Committee  Wednesday.  It  now  seems  crystal 
clear  to  us  that  he  iinderetands  the  risks  of 
which  .Sen.  Cannon  spoke  and  the  argu- 
ments made  on  this  issue,  both  precisely 
and  abstractly,  and  lie  may  understand  them 
far  better  than  most  of  lils  critics  or  ques- 
tlnner'. 

The  real  questions  about  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic (iiiwer  ii.s  they  rchvte  to  the  vice  pres- 


idency (and  the  presidency)  which  Congress 
should  be  attempting  to  answer  were  spoken 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself:  "Am  I  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  use  his  wealth  improp- 
erly m  public  offlce?  Or,  more  generally  and 
more  Importantly,  would  my  family  back- 
f  round  somehow  limit  and  blind  me,  so  that 
I  would  not  be  able  to  see  and  serve  the 
general  good  of  all  Americans?" 

The  answers  to  those  qtiestions,  we  be- 
lieve, can  only  be  fovmd  In  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
record.  And  despite  all  the  Insinuations  and 
Bll  the  details  that  have  been  dredged  up 
in  the  last  three  months,  there  is  not  yet  one 
substantial  bit  of  evidence  that  suggests  he 
has  used  his  wealth  Improperly  or  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  see  the  problems  of  the 
average  American.  Indeed,  all  the  ertdence 
surfaced  so  far  points  in  Just  the  other 
direction.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  loans 
and  gifts  he  made  to  various  public  officials 
In  New  York  State?  His  testimony  Is  that 
his  purpose  was  to  make  It  pwssible  for  the 
state  to  have  the  services  of  men  It  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  attract,  and 
nothing  has  been  produced  to  contradict  his 
version.  That  may  not  be  a  desirable  way  to 
run  a  state  government — and  in  our  view  It 
Is  not — ^but  It  Is  neither  unique  in  American 
history  nor  on  Its  face  an  improper  use  of 
wealth.  It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  in 
World  War  n  It  was  patriotic  for  others  to 
supplement  the  salaries  of  some  of  those 
who  worked  for  the  federal  government  for 
a  dollar  a  year.  / 

As  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  second  question, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  proposition  that 
the  rich  should  not  be  in  high  political  offlce, 
there  is  no  doubt  from  his  record  as  gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  as  a  national  political 
candidate  that  he  Is  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  ordinary  citizens.  Few  governors  have 
been  as  quick  to  respond  In  a  constructive 
and  creative  way  to  public  needs  as  he  was 
In  his  15  years  in  Albany. 

We  do  not  know  In  what  direction  the 
Senate  Rules  Commltee  Intends  to  proceed 
with  all  the  witnesses  It  still  plans  to  hear. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  surprises  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  In  store.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  continuing  rounds  of  ques- 
tions about  the  details  of  various  gifts  and 
loans  and  about  the  obviously  misguided 
decision  to  publish  a  book  on  Arthur  Gold- 
berg have  produced  little  new  and  nothing 
that,  In  our  view.  Is  disqualifying.  We  also 
know  that  the  country  has  b€>en  without  a 
vice  president  for  three  months  now.  At  some 
point  In  this  protracted  Inquiry — and  that 
point  Is  fast  approaching — It  will  become 
appropriate  to  ask  whether  some  part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  exercise  now  going  on  Is 
not  to  cripple  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a  future 
political  candidate  rather  thou  to  Investigate 
his  qualifications  to  be  vice  president. 


FREEDOM    OP    INFORMATION    ACT 
VETO  SHOULD  BE  OVERRIDDEN 

<Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pi'esident 
Ford's  action  in  vetoing  the  recently 
passed  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  <HM.  12471)  is  most 
regrettable.  The  legislation  corrected 
some  Important  defects  in  the  original 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  went  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  once  and 
for  all  the  prhiciple  that  the  Govern- 
ment's business  is  in  fact  the  people's 
business,  and  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what  their  Government 
is  doing.  A  most  eloquent  commentary 


on  the  veto  and  the  reasons  why  it  should 
be  overridden  appeared  in  the  "Washing- 
ton Star-News  of  October  23,  1974.  I  m- 
sei-t  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  PEOPf.E'3  BTTSINZSS 

President  Ford's  stu-prislng  veto  of  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  public's  access  to  Informa- 
tion about  government  «-lll,  beyond  much 
doubt,  go  over  very  poorly  with  the  public. 
We  expect  that  many  Americans  are  sadly 
noting  the  contradiction  with  his  promise, 
upon  taking  office,  that  this  will  be  an  ad- 
ministration "of  openness  and  candor."  In 
his  personal  performance  he  has  brought  a 
refreshing  openness  to  the  presidency,  but  in 
this  veto  he  sided  with  the  agencies  that  want 
to  conduct  much  of  the  public's  business  in 
secrecy. 

AGtouishlngly  enough,  that  Includes  most 
agencies — not  just  those  engaged  In  sensitive 
diplomatic  and  defense  fields.  Most  of  them 
were  opposed  to  the  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
which  Ford  vetoed.  These  were  passed  by 
CongTe.ss  to  remedy  serious  deficiencies  which 
have  shown  up  in  the  1966  act.  Including  one 
that  came  to  attention  very  sharply  In  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  last  year.  It  turned 
out  that  the  law  had  not  empowered  courts 
to  look  behind  the  "classified"  designation 
which  agencies  place  on  documents.  If  a  citi- 
zen wants  Information  bearing  this  stamp, 
the  Judiciary  cannot  decide  whether  the 
classification  is  being  used  Justifiably  or  ca- 
priciously. Hence  the  agency  label  prevails 
and  access  to  the  Information  Is  denied. 

This  vetoed  legislation  would  have  ended 
the  vast  coverup  potential  Inherent  In  such 
a  system  by  allowing  federal  Judges  to  decide, 
In  privacy,  whether  documents  have  been 
classified  properly.  Ford  fears  for  defense  and 
diplomatic  secrets  under  such  a  provision  for 
Judicial  review,  but  the  same  guarding  proce- 
dures agreed  upon  by  Congress  seem  ade- 
quate. He  also  was  troubled  by  a  proposed 
time  limit  for  providing  Information  sought 
by  citizens  or  the  press,  and  in  general  fa- 
vored having  less  "administrative  burden 
placed  on  the  agencies  .  . 

The  problem  Ls  that  administrative  Inge- 
nuity now  is  applied  all  too  often  to  delaying 
the  release  of  requested  Information  indefi- 
nitely, and  hiding  mundane  facts  behind  la- 
bels of  official  secrecy.  Official  bumbles  still 
can  be  covered  \\p  too  easily  by  these  and 
other  methods  which  the  17  amendments 
vetoed  by  Ford  would  render  largely  Inopera- 
tive. We  think  the  public  wants,  more  than 
ever  before,  to  see  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment Illuminated,  and  the  bureaucracy  can 
very  well  take  on  some  added  burden — In- 
deed some  strict  accountability — for  that 
worthwhile  purpose. 

Congress  realized  that  fully,  in  passing 
this  legislation  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes  In  the  House  and  none  In  the  Senate. 
With  that  sort  of  majority  an  o\'erTlde  of 
Ford's  veto — which  certainly  Is  called  for — 
should  not  be  too  dlffictilt  when  Congress 
returns  next  month. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mi". 
Rhodes)  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  FouriTAiM  (at  the  reqioest  of 
Mr.  0'NEn,L)  for  Monday.  November  18. 
until  12:30  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  (North  Atlantic  Assembly^ . 

To  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill  >  for  Novem- 
ber 18  and  19  on  account  of  a  necessary 
absence. 


To  Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  Monday,  November  18,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Rangel  (at  his  own  request" 
after  1:30  p.m.  today  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  tlie  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  enteied,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SvMMS)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen>  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dulski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1974. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  mmutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 20. 1974. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Snyder  to  follow  remarks  of  gen- 
tleman      from      Massachusetts       iMr. 

C0NTE>. 

Mr.  Gross,  his  remarks  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  1117  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  today. 

Mr.  Dantixson,  prior  to  vote  on  S. 
782. 

Ml'.  RoussELOT  to  Insert  extraneous  re- 
marks immediately  prior  to  vote  on 
H.R. 12071. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  to  include  extraneous 
matters  during  debate  on  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act 

(The  following  Members  (at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Symms)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HosftuiK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  GiLM-M?. 

Mr.  GUDE. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Butler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  ttoe  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vanbek  Veen)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McxjRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  EiLasxc  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  four  instances. 

Mr   Helstoski. 
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Mr.  Brademas  in  20  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances; 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  j 

Mr.  Rancel  in  two  instancesl 
Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    New    York    in    two 
instances.  : 

Mr.  McSpadden.  f 

Ms.  AazuG. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  KocH  in  five  instances.  '. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Fraser.  1 

Mr.  Denholm.  j 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  instances.^ 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3204.  An  act  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  sex  In  tlie  youth  progrhm  oiTered 
by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps.   ; 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  6191.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  12628.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowances,  edu- 
cational and  training  assistance  allowances, 
and  special  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veter- 
ans and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and 
35  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the 
special  programs  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  and  servicemen  under 
chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  Improve  and 
expand  the  veteran -student  services  pro- 
gram; to  establish  an  education  loan  pro- 
gram for  veterans  and  persons  eligible  for 
benefits  under  chapter  34  or  35  of  such  title; 
to  make  other  Improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  benefits;  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  veterans  and  the 
wives  and  widows  of  certain  veterans  by  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service,  by  Increasing  the  employ- 
ment of  veterans  by  Federal  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  by  providing  for  an  ac- 
tion plan  for  the  employment  of  disabled 
and  Vietnam  era  veterans  within  the  Federal 
Government;  to  codify  and  expand  veterans 
reemployment  rights;  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly, at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  November  20,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


■     ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,  r 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2973.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  the  United  States  with  the 
flexibility  to  carry  out  the  national  Interest 
or  humanitarian  objectives  of  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2974.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Commodity 
FiUnres  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2975.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  security,  accuracy,  and 
confidentiality  of  criminal  Justice  informa- 
tion and  to  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals 
to  whom  such  Information  relates,  and  for 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2976.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and 
Members,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities of  the  regulatory  agencies,  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  Public  Law  85-315,  as 
amended  |42  U.S.C.  1975c(b)l;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2977.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  uniform  na- 
tional speed  limit  Indefinitely  and  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  for  demon- 
s', ration  c.irpooling  programs;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hou.se  Resolution  1461.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16609.  A  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  93-270  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
aiuexided,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1472).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1462.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16074.  A  bill  to 
provide  available  nuclear  Information  to 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  93-1473) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1463.  Re.solution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1161.  Joint  resolution  assuring  compen- 
sation for  damages  caused  by  nuclear  inci- 
dents Involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a  U.S. 
warship  (Rept.  No.  93-1474). 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14266.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
deal  with  discriminatory  and  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  In  international  atr  trans- 
portation, and  for  otlier  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1475).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  ihe  Union. 


Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  5050.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendmen; 
(Rept.  No.  93-1476).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  17468.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1477).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  11802.  A  bill  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Laneport  Dam  on  the  San  Gabriel 
River  In  Texas  to  the  Granger  Dam;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1478).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  12044.  A  bill  to  modify  section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  1192)  to  change  the  name  of  the  lake 
to  be  created  by  such  project  from  Hidden 
Lake  to  Hensley  Lake;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-1479).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  15322.  A  bill  designating  San 
Angelo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  North 
Concho  River  as  the  O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and 
Lake  (Rept.  No.  93-1480).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.     BLATNIK:     Committee     on     Public 
Work.s.  S.  1561.  An  a^t  to  provide  that  Mars- 
field  Lake,  Ind.  shall  be  known  as  Cecil  M 
Harden  Lake   (Rept.  No.  93-1481).  Referred 
to  the  House  Cslendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  2201.  An  act  to  provide  for  thp 
settlement  of  damage  claims  arising  out  of 
certain  actions  by  the  United  States  In  open- 
ing certain  spillways  to  avoid  flooding  popu- 
lated areas  (Rept.  No.  93-1482).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
V/orks.  S.  3537.  An  act  to  modify  section  204 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
1095)  (Rept.  No.  93-1483).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  3546.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  time  for  entering  Into  a  contract  under 
section  106  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  (Rept.  No.  93-1484).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr. 
McKiNNEY)  : 
HR.   17450.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  People's 
Counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Commission  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  17451.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachv.setts: 
H.R.  17452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  buses  used 
predominantly  in  public  passenger  transpor- 
tation service  from  the  manufacturer's  excise 
tax;  t')  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  17453.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  In  honor  of 
the  approximately  6  million  Jews  killed  by 
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Nazi  Germany  during  World  War  II;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  17454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 

vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax,  and  to 

require  that  evidence  of  payment  of  such  tax 

be  show^n  on  highway  motor  vehicles  subject 

to  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.    17455.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 

Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 

19S5,  to  provide  for  Increased  authorizations, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GUYER: 
H.R.  17456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  Individuals  who 
are  residents  in  certain  public  Institutions  to 
receive  supplementary  security  Income  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    MAZZOLI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dices,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Fatjntrot, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Gtn>E,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

KlNNET)  : 

H.R.  17457.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Peoples 
Counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Commission 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  17468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  author- 
ity to  stabilize  prices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  17459.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  ib) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  no  physically  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  denied  air  transportation 
solely  because  of  such  physical  handicap, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  17460.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  THONE: 

H.R.  17461.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;   to  the 


Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Drinan,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  17462.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  persons  unable  to 
work  standard  working  hours,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   GRAY    (for  himself  and  Ms. 

ABZT7G)  : 

H.R.  17463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
foreign  diplomatic  missions,  to  Increase  the 
size  of  the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

3y    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzug,   Mr.   RoYBAL,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Mann,  and  Mr.  O'Hara)  : 
H.R.  17464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954  to  restrict   the   au- 
thority for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the 
disclosure  of  information  contained  therein. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.   Yates,   Mr.   Andrews  of 
North    Dakota,    Mr.    Badiixo,    Mr. 
GiNN,    Mr.    Rosenthal.    V.t.    Rose, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Wolft,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,    Mr.    Mbzvinsky,    Mr.    Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr.     Rangel,     Mr. 
Ware.  Mr.  Boland,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  17465.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  restrict  the   au- 
thority for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the 
disclosure  of  Information  contained  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  17456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  with  respect  to  Its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  public 
disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
every  automobile,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  17468.  A  biU  making  apprx^rlatlons 
for  military  construction  tat  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grover)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  683.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  proceedings  un- 
veiling the  portrait  of  Hon.  Leonor  K.  SuUl- 
VKO.;  to  the  Conutilttee  on  House  Admlnlb- 
tratlou. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  684.  Concurrent  resolution 
expresjing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
tak3  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  question  of  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FRASER: 

K.  Res.  1464.  Resolution  authorizing  t^e 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  report 
issued*  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratl-in. 

H.  Res.  14C5.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  report  Is- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 
ro  Tlie  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA  Introduced  a  bill  (HR. 
174')7)  for  the  relief  of  Raul  Alvarez  Rod- 
riguez, which  was  referred  to  tdie  Committee 
on  rjie  Jnu.clary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  .clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 
561.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  board  of  directors,  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Greater  Oklahoma  City,  Inc , 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  relative  to  the  market- 
ing fee  Imposed  under  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE— rfiesrfa?^,  November  19,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The   Reverend   J.    B.    Thomas,  D.D.. 

rector.   Church   of   the   Heavenly  Rest, 

2   East   90th    Street,    New   York,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

May  the  unseen  hands  of  God  rest 
upon  every  Member  of  this  Senate  in 
divine  blessing  and  inspiration.  Through 
all  the  deliberations,  debates,  and  deci- 
sions of  this  Chamber,  may  the  cleansing 
stream  of  His  pure  wisdom,  love,  and 
discipline  flow;  that  all  evil  may  depart 
and  truth  and  justice  rtign.  May  the  rec- 
onciliation of  all  peoples  and  their 
healing,  through  government  and  law, 
liere  be  renewed. 

Help  us  to  take  each  cause  seriously 
and  ourselves  not  so  seriously;  always  to 
be  characterized  by  grace  and  gaiety  and 
gallantrj',  in  a  kind  of  meekness  which 
allows  differences  without  rancor,  and  is 
totally  without  fear.  Help  us  to  meet  ill 
will  with  good  will,  refusing  to  fight 
viong  with  wTong.  for  'Satan  cannot 
cast  out  Satan." 


So  may  America  again  move  forward 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  high  ideals  for 
which  this  Nation  was  bom. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
m:animous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  18,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  the 
minority  leader  refrains,  which  is  ihg^ 
best  music  of  all.  "~ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
tlie  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  minority  leader  desire  recognition? 


THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION. 
AND  WHY  IT  MAKES  A  MOCKERY 
OP  ANY  TRUE  LEGISLATIVE  AC- 
COUNTABILITY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Constitution  assigns  many 
important  functions  to  the  Congress, 
none  exceeds  in  significance  the  respon- 
sibility, albeit  a  shared  responsibility,  to 
decide  how,  in  what  amount,  and  for 
what  purpose,  the  dollars  collected  in 
taxes  from  American  citizens  shall  be 
spent. 

Constitutionally,  no  money  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  until  said 
money  is  appropriated  by  law. 

Senators  and  Congressmen,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  are  sent  here  to 
represent  the  people  of  their  districts 
and  States  in  deciding,  by  the  appropri- 
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ations  they  make,  the  purposes  to  which 
the  public  funds  shall  be  put;  and  by 
their  votes,  citizens  can  speak  on  how 
the  Congress,  or  their  individual  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator  acts  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  "all  important"  function. 

The  fii-st  requirement  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  appropriation  measures: 
but  a  mechanism  has  been  developed 
which,  even  if  the  Congress  fails  to  do 
so.  permits  the  Government  to  continue 
to  operate,  while  Congress  continues  to 
■  put  off"  its  decision  or  decisions. 

The  "continuing  resolution '  is  the 
name  of  this  game;  and  when  used  to 
extremes,  as  has  been  true  in  recent 
years,  said  continuing  resolution,  much 
as  the  guilty  defendant  before  a  court 
of  law.  permits  the  Congress  to  enter  a 
plea  of  "nolo  contendere"  on  the  question 
of  its  own  accountability. 

Students  of  congressional  history  state 
the  forerunner  appeared  as  early  as  1842. 
When  during  that  year  Congress  discov- 
ered it  was  not  getting  its  work  done  on 
time  a  comparable  device  was  employed. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution, however,  they  provided  only  for 
truly  emergency  situations,  and  lasted 
for  but  10  days  to  6  weeks. 

Since  then,  more  and  more  Federal 
programs  have  been  created,  and  the 
Federal  budget  has  grown  steadily,  both 
in  size  and  in  complexity. 

In  effort  to  oversee  the  performance 
of  a  vast  bureaucracy  under  both  an  au- 
thorization process  and  an  appropriation 
process,  the  Congress  now  uses  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  "gimmick"  as  an 
escape  hatch  from  unresolved  decisions; 
but  in  doing  so,  it  cleverly  escapes  the 
performance  of  its  real  responsibility. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  the  growing 
dependency  on  continuing  resolutions 
reached  a  zenith  when,  as  a  result  of  two 
Presidential  vetoes,  plus  other  unre- 
solved conflicts,  both  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pro- 
grams and  the  foreign  aid  programs  op- 
erated an  "entire  year"  without  regular 
appropriations. 

And  the  more  Corigress  seeks  refuge 
and  "evasion  of  responsibihty"  in  the.se 
continuing  resolutions,  the  more  the 
tendency  for  the  executive  branch  to 
misuse  the  authority  granted  under 
these  acts  of  congressional  abdication. 
Under  said  continuing  resolutions, 
normally  the  state  of  the  authorization 
or  appropriation  process  determines  the 
rate  of  the  financing  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. If  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a 
fiscal  year,  the  House  or  the  Senate  has 
approved  an  appropriation  bill,  the  con- 
trolling rate  is  the  lower  of  the  rate  set 
in  the  one  House  bill  or  tlie  current  rate. 
If  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
approved  bills,  but  the  differences  are 
still  in  conference,  under  the  continuing 
resolution,  normally,  funding  is  con- 
tinued at  the  lower  of  the  two  measures. 
If  neither  Chamber  has  acted  on  ap- 
propriations, however,  then,  with  the 
application  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
programs  are  funded  at  the  lower  of  the 
"rate  current"  or  the  budget  request  for 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

When  a  budget  request  is  not  received, 
or  when  the  budget  request  cannot  be 
acted  upon  because  of  a  lack  of  author- 
izing legislation  again,  under  this  "pass- 


ing of  the  buck"  through  use  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  programs  are  funded 
at  the  current  rate. 

Whatever  the  good  faith  character  of 
the  original  arrangement  was  in  light  of 
a  particular  situation,  over  a  long 
period  inevitably  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion device  has  invited  executive  spend- 
ing which,  in  effect,  preempts  Congress 
from  exercising  that  rightful  authority 
on  wliich  initially  it  either  evaded  or  de- 
faulted. 

Equal  to  such  a  challenge  of  its  right- 
ful authority.  Congress  and  certain  lead- 
ers can  and  do  obtain,  through  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  device,  either  firmer 
understandings  with  the  executive 
branch,  or  express  language  in  the  law 
which  prevents  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  latter  at  dispropor- 
tionate rates  during  the  periods  of  such 
resolutions. 

The  leverage  on  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  continuing  resolution  so  as  to  keep 
governmental  programs  ojjerating  in  the 
face  of  incomplete  action  by  the  Congress 
on  an  appropriation  measure  has  now 
been  matched  by  leverage  on  the  Execu- 
tive to  sign  a  continuing  resolution,  even 
though  it  may  contain  unwanted  policy 
restrictions.  As  illustration,  in  the  1970"s, 
the  rider  on  the  continuing  resolution 
has  become  fashionable,  as  well  as  a 
sometimes  effective,  means  of  imposing 
a  congi-essional  view  on  the  executive 
branch. 

At  times  Congress  now  attempts  to 
present  in  the  waning  hours  before  a 
wanted  recess  or  an  adjournment,  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  carries,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  needed  spending  authority, 
some  of  the  more  important  policy  de- 
cisions of  a  national  character. 

Any  objective  citizen  would  most  cer- 
tainly agree  that  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion development  is  a  poor  way  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  does  Congress  fail  to 
exercise  its  full  responsibility  in  turning 
to  such  a  resolution,  but  that  default  in 
duty  is  compounded  in  the  waste  which 
thereupon  accumulates  in  all  three 
branches  of  government. 

As  but  one  example,  in  the  current 
session  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  spent  many  days  in  hearings 
on  tlie  foreign  assistance  bill;  and  sev- 
eral weeks  more  were  involved  in  the 
markup  and  the  necessary  staff  work. 

The  executive  department  officials 
ai.^o  spent  many  working  man-hours  for 
or  against  this  legislation;  but  the  Senate 
then  first  took  a  relatively  short  time- 
perhaps  a  day  and  a  half — debating,  vot- 
ing, and  amending  this  foreign  assistance 
bill,  then  voted  to  recommit  said  bill  to 
the  committee  in  question. 

Tlie  executive  branch  spent  much  time 
and  effort  to  bring  about  this  recom- 
mittal, preferring  the  spending  level 
and  policy  restrictions  of  the  continuing 
resolution  to  the  spending  level  and 
policy  restrictions  which  they  expected 
would  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  regular 
authorization  and  appropriation  process. 
Further  waste  of  public  funds  arises 
becau.se  of  the  uncertainties  experienced 
by  affected  agencies,  they  In  turn  not 
being  able  to  plan  properly  on  the  basis 
of  firm  appropriations. 
There  is  also  the  waste  of  judicial  arm 


resources,  as  affected  local  and  State 
governmental  program  managers  litigate 
interpretations  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tions In  order  to  determine  the  amounts 
to  wliich  they  are  entitled. 

New  authorization  legislation  was  re- 
quired this  year  for  12  of  the  regular  13 
appropriation  bills.  That  factor  no  doubt 
contributed  to  tlie  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  even  one  of  the  13  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  before  that  fiscal  year,  the  year  we 
r.re  now  in,  began. 

By  June  8.  the  Congress  had  enacted 
a  1974  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
By  .lime  30.  the  Congress  had  enacted  a 
continuing  resolution  for  the  fiscal  year 
197.5.  This  later  continuing  resolution 
covered  virtually  all  Federal  programs. 
The  exception  was  a  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriation, 
and  even  that  was  finalized  June  30. 

By  the  time  of  the  preelection  con- 
gressional rece.«s  on  October  17,  nine  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  had  be- 
come public  laws.  The  furtlier  continuing 
resolution  was  finally  approved  on 
October  17,  thus  provided  emergency 
funding  only  for  foreign  assistance,  for 
which  no  authorization  bill  has  yet  been 
enacted;  also  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bills  currently  in  conference; 
also  military  construction  for  which  no 
authorization  bill  yet  has  been  enacted: 
ar.d  Agriculture,  an  early  appropriation 
measure  having  been  vetoed. 

Let  us  hope  the  Congress  is  finally 
recognizing  that  reliance  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  a  way  of  hfe  serves 
to  substantially  undermine  congressional 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  public  funds. 
The  Budget  Reform  Act  offers  the 
promise  of  reducing,  if  not  eliminating 
this  increasing  reliance  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Not  only  are  deadlines  set  for  approv- 
ing money  bills,  but  also  multiyear  au- 
thorization requests  will  come  from  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  Congress 
should  have  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
timely  reviews  of  the  various  Federal 
programs. 

The  size  of  the  Federal  budget,  plus 
the  volume  of  Federal  programs,  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  achieve  congressional 
action  in  the  6-month  period  from  Jan- 
uary through  June.  With  the  fiscal  year 
scheduled  to  begin  October  1,  however. 
Congress  will  have  several  additional 
months  to  work  on  the  budget. 

Under  the  new  Budget  Reform  Act.  by 
next  May  15  the  President  will  submit 
his  requests  lor  autliorizing  legislation 
of  ongoing  programs  for  the  fiscal  year, 
which  will  begin  the  following  October. 
In  the  case  of  any  requests  for  new  pro- 
grams of  more  than  1  years  duration, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit requests  to  cover  at  least  2  fiscal 
years. 

Under  the  new  procedures  prescribe'! 
by  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974.  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  therefor  for 
Congress  to  act  responsibly. 

In  the  final  analysis,  whether  and  how 
well  tliis  new  Budget  Reform  Act  will 
work  will  depend  on  the  commitment 
each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
makes  to  carry  out  his  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution.  That  responsibil- 
ity is  to  decide  the  particular  purposes 
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for  which  the  American  tax  dollar  is  to 
be  spent. 

Continued  use  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution process  clearly  constitutes  a  sad 
and  continuing  erosion  of  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  congressional  authority. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  next  Congi-ess 
will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  the  challenge  now  offered  by  the  new 
Budget  Reform  Act  so  as  to  stop  tills 
erosion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  concluded  mj*  remarks.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  courtesy. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  FINANCING 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1180,  S.  3057. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3057)  to  amend  section  15<1  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  oT  1933 
to  provide  that  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  facilities  will  be  credited  against  re- 
quired power  Investment  return  payments 
and  repayments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  beginning  with 
lines,  to  strike  out: 

"(i)(l)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  against  the 
payments  required  as  a  return  on  the  appro- 
priation Investment  in  power  facilities  and 
the  annual  repayment  sum  established  for 
such  fiscal  year  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  actually  expended  by 
the  Corporation  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  any  certified  pollution  control  facil- 
ity. The  return  on  the  appropriation  Invest- 
ment in  the  Corporation's  power  facilities  re- 
quired t>  be  paid  by  such  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  shall  be  reduced  in  an 
amount  equal  to  such  credit  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  e.xtent  as  if  such 
credit  were  a  payment  in  cash.  In  any  fiscal 
year  when  the  amount  expended  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  a  certified  pollution  control  fa- 


cility or  facilities  exceeds  the  payments  re- 
quired as  a  return  on  the  appropriation  In- 
vestment for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
in  excess  of  such  payment  requirement  shall 
be  applied,  as  a  credit  against  the  suinual  re- 
payment sum  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the 
appropriation  Investment  required  to  be  re- 
paid by  such  first  sentence  shall  be  reduced 
In  an  amount  equal  to  such  credit  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  credit  were  a  repayment  in  cash.  In  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  expended  by 
the  Corporation  for  a  certified  pollution  con- 
trol facility  or  facilities  exceeds  both  the 
payments  required  as  a  return  on  appropria- 
tion investment  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
tlie  annual  repayment  sum  established  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  amount  in  excess  of 
such  return  payments  and  annual  repay- 
ment sum  shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  investment  required  to 
be  repaid  by  such  first  sentence  In  addition 
to  both  the  credit  against  the  appropriation 
Investment  return  payment  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  reduction  in  such  investment 
required  as  a  result  of  the  credit  against  the 
annual  repayment  sum  for  such  fiscal  year. 

•'(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "certified  pollution  control  facility' 
means  a  new  identifiable  treatment  facility 
which  Is  or  will  be  used,  In  connection  with 
a  plant  or  other  property,  to  abate  or  control 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contami- 
nation by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or 
storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants,  wastes, 
or  heat  and  which — 

"(A)  the  Board  has  certified  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  being  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired 
In  conformity  with  programs  or  requirements 
for  abatement  or  control  of  water  or  atmos- 
pheric pollution  or  contamination;  and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  (i) 
as  being  in  compliance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  of  Federal  agencies  and  (11)  as 
being  in  furtherance  of  the  general  {jollcy 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466  et  «eq.) ,  or  in  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  atmospheric  pollution  and 
contamination  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended   (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.).". 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"  ( 1 )  ( 1 1  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  each  of  the  next  fovur  fiscal  years  there- 
after, the  Corporation  may  elect  to  defer 
payments  under  the  annual  repayment 
schedule  established  under  subsection  (e)  If 
the  expenditures  of  the  Corporation  for 
certified  control  facilities  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  of  the  sched- 
uled repayment.  The  annual  repayment 
schedule  shall  be  suspended  one  fiscal  year 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Corpora- 
tion so  elects. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  there- 
after the  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
credit  against  the  payments  required  as  a 
return  on  the  appropriations  investment  In 
power  facilities  the  amount  of  expenditures 
for  certified  pollution  control  facilities  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  any  repayment  de- 
ferred under  the  preceding  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'certified  pollution  control  facility' 
means  a  new  identifiable  treatment  facility 
which  is  or  will  be  used,  in  coimectlon  with 
a  plant  or  other  property,  to  eliminate,  abate, 
or  control  water  or  air  pollution  or  con- 
tamination by  removing,  altering,  disposing, 
or  storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants, 
w.istes,  or  heat  and  which — 

"(A)  the  State  certifying  authority 
having  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  fa- 
cility has  certified  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 


tection Agency  as  being  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  in  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
elimination,  abatement,  or  control  of  water 
or  air  pollution  or  contamination;  and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  ( i  i 
as  being  In  compliance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  of  Federal  agencies  and  (li)  av 
being  in  furtherance  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  cooi)eratlon  with  the 
Stales  in  the  prevention,  elimination,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amendea 
(33  U.S.C.  406  et  seq),  or  in  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42  V3.C.  1867 
et  f«q.) .". 

(2)  That  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authorltv 
A'.t  1 16  U.S.C.  831n-4),  subsection  (e),  \f 
amended  by  adding  in  the  second  sentei.ic 
after  tlie  word  "appropriations"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "from  credits  against  the 
itiurn  on  the  appropriations  Investment.". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, S.  3057.  is  the  product  of  many  hourF 
of  work  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  open  and  helpful  attitude  of  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  committee, 
which  resulted  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure 
will  be  enacted  before  the  close  of  thi.^ 
Congress — for  while  the  assistance  it  now 
provides  is  temporary  it  will  afford  badly 
needed  relief  to  the  consumers  of  TV.A^ 
power. 

S.  3057  as  originally  introduced  was 
identical  to  H.R.  11929  which,  through 
the  efforts  of  Congressman  Bob  Jones  of 
Alabama,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  March  of  this  vear. 

Under  H.R.  11929  the  TVA  would  re- 
ceive full  and  direct  credits  for  its  ex- 
penditures on  pollution  control  equip- 
ment against  the  aimual  repajTnents  and 
retiu-n  payments  required  imder  the  TVA 
Bond  Financing  Act  of  1959.  The  bill  goe.^ 
fmther  to  allow  expenditures  on  such 
facilities  in  excess  of  the  annual  repay- 
ment obligation  to  be  credited  against 
the  basic  obligation.  Thus,  under  the 
House-passed  bill  TVA  could  rapidly  re- 
tire the  entire  obligation  created  by  the 
1959  act. 

While  there  is  substantial  justification 
for  review  and  modification  of  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  which  have  been  placeci 
upon  TVA,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  a  broader  and 
more  incisive  analysis  of  TVA's  financial 
picture  is  needed  before  such  funda- 
mental changes  are  undertaken.  Thus 
the  bill  has  been  modified  to  provide 
temporary  assistance  to  TVA  to  relieve 
the  financial  burden  of  the  repajTnent 
obligations  while  this  review  is  under- 
taken. 

S.  3057  as  reported  provides  that  TVA 
may  defer  the  repayment  of  appropria- 
tions investment  required  in  any  of  the 
fiscal  years  1976  through  1980,  in  which 
expenditures  by  the  corporation  for  certi- 
fied pollution  control  equipment  exceed 
tlie  $20  million  required  annual  repay- 
ment. The  entire  schedule  of  repayments 
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would  be  extended  by  an  election  to  de- 
fer a  repayment.  Thus  the  final  payment 
of  the  $1  bUlion  obligation  established 
by  the  1959  act  could  occur  in  fiscal  year 
2019  instead  of  fiscal  year  2014  under 
Ihe  present  schedule. 

The  bill  as  reported  furthcs  provides 
that  TVA  shall  be  allowed  to  credit  ex- 
penditures for  ceitified  pollution  control 
equipraont  in  excess  of  the  $20  million 
annual  repayment  against  the  return  on 
appropriation  investment  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  repayment  defer- 
ral is  in  effect.  The  amount  of  any  return 
foregone  under  this  provision,  however, 
would  be  treated  as  an  Investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  TVA  power 
program,  becoming  a  part  oithe  total 
appropriations  investment. 

Since  the  projected  annual  pollution 
control  expenditures  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  far  exceed  the  annual 
payments  under  the  1959  act,  the  effect 
of  the  reported  bill  would  be  to  ^ defer 
repayments  for  5  fiscal  years  and  tO  pro- 
vide total  credit  for  the  letum  required 
during  that  period,  increasing  the  appro- 
priations iiivestment  by  the  r,n  ot'.nt.  of 
the  return  payments  so  credited. 

It  is  impoi-tant  to  note  that  S.  3057  as 
reported  does  not  diminish  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Vailey  Authority 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  under  the  1959 
Bond  Plnanclng  Act.  Ii  simply  afTords 
TVA  the  opportunity  to  defer  these  re- 
payments during  a  period  of  heavy  in- 
vestment in  pollution  control  equipment. 
The  term  "certified  pollution  control 
facility"  in  S.  3057  is  drawn  from  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill  that  the  term  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitation.";  applicable  to  private  industry 
seeking  tax  writeoffs  for  such  Invest- 
ments. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  measure 
assails  the  so-called  "polluter  pays  prin- 
ciple." By  allowing  TVA  credits  only  for 
investments  for  which  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  a  specific  tax  subsidy,  S. 
3057  does  not  set  policy  in  this  area  but 
merely  follows  the  precedent  of  past  con- 
gressional action. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1959  Bond 
Financing  Act  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
tliority  has  made  annual  payments  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  repayment  of  $1 
billion  of  tlie  appropriations  investment 
and  as  a  return  or  dividend  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  outstanding  in- 
vestment. Presently  the  annual  repay- 
ment of  investment  is  $20  million  and 
tho  return — calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  "computed  average  Interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Ti-easury  upon  Its 
total  marketable  public  obligations"— 
has  averaged  about  $60  million  for  the 
past  5  fiscal  years. 

These  payments  have  been  relatively 
constant  during  the  pa^t  5  years  and 
projections  for  the  next  5  years  Indicate 
that  they  will  remain  so.  In  fiscal  year 
1974  the  total  annual  payment  amount- 
ed to  9  percent  of  the  gross  operating 
revenues  of  the  TVA  power  program. 
This  is  a  substantial  burden  to  TVA, 
nmounting  to  over  twice  the  rate  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  paid  by  the  private  electric  in- 
dustry. This  burden  Is,  of  course,  borne 
directly  by  the  TVA  ratepayer,  since  an- 
nual revenues  must  cover  thl.-;  obHpatlon. 


Because  tlie  TVA  Is  no  longer  financed 
by  Federal  appropriations,  additions  or 
improvements  to  the  TVA  power  program 
must  be  financed  either  through  retained 
earnings  or  through  revenue  obllp^atlons 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  1959 
Bond  Fir.ancing  Act.  Eventually  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  additional  facilities 
must  be  reHected  in  the  electric  rates  of 
the  TVA. 

By  comparison.  It  is  estimated  thnt 
over  50  percent  of  the  adJitions  to  pri- 
vate power  systems  will  eventually  be  re- 
flected In  a  reduction  of  Federal  income 
taxes.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  capital  iraprovoments  on 
private  systems  is  dLstributed  through  the 
tax  .system  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion, while  TV.^  ratepayers,  v.ho  as  tax- 
payers .share  in  the  added  burden  created 
by  rrpid  amortization  of  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  must  also  assume  the  en- 
tire burden  of  capital  additions  to  the 
TVA  system. 

The  result  of  this  situation  over  the 
past  peveral  years  has  bec<nne  critical. 
The   TVA   residential   electric   rate   for 
1,000  killo'i-att  hours  increased  73.15  per- 
cent between  1967  and  1973,  while  private 
electric  rates  in  the  Southeast  region  in- 
creased only  by  alx)ut  29.6  percent  in  the 
same  period.  Tne  increase  for  1,000  kilo- 
watt hours  v,as  $1.97  hisher  for  residen- 
tial consumers  of  TVA  power  during  that 
7-year  period  tlian  for  consumers  of  pri- 
vate  power — $6.48    compared    to    $4.51. 
Earlier  this  year  TVA  announced  yet  an- 
other rate  increase  amountin;?  to  14  per- 
cent in  the  average  residential  rate.  And 
in  June  T\'A  put  into  effect  a  fuel  adju.st- 
ment  clause  which  has  already'  resulted 
in  a  further  increase  hi  the  average  fam- 
ily's bill  amounting  to  about  6  percent. 
As  substantial  as  the  increa.ses  in  TVA 
electric  rates  have  been  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  capital  requirements  for  pollu- 
tion control  equipment— from  $25  million 
in  1972  and  $31  million  in  1973  to  $13G 
million  in  1974,  S183  million  in  1975,  and 
an  estimated  $150  million  or  more  there- 
after—and the  rapid  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal — TVA's  average  cost  per  ton  was 
$4.73  in  1970,  $8.61  in  1974,  and  new  pur- 
chases have  been  at  prices  in  excess  of 
$20  per  ton— indicate  that  rate  increases 
over  the  next  several  years  could  be  even 
greater. 

S.  3057,  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  would  not  end  this 
inflationary  trend,  but  it  shovdd  ease  the 
rate  of  increase.  It  would  do  this  by  af- 
fording temporai-y  relief  from  the  annual 
repayments  of  the  Federal  appropria- 
tions investment  during  a  period  of  heavy 
capital  expenditures.  Unlike  tax  writeoffs 
for  private  industry,  which  eliminate  a 
portion  of  the  obligation  which  would 
otherwise  be  due  the  Federal  Treasury, 
under  S.  3057  the  obligation  of  TVA 
would  remain  payable.  Only  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  Investment  during  the 
period  for  which  the  repayment  is  de- 
ferred would  be  credited— and  that  credit 
would  become  an  Investment  in  the 
power  program,  yielding  interest  to  the 
Federal  Govenunent  in  perpetuity.  At 
the  present  return  rate  of  6.1  percent  the 
TVA  will  pay  in  returns  on  the  addition 
to  appropriation  inve.stment  an  amount 
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equal  to  such  credits  in  the  fii'st  17  years 
of  the  40-ycar  repayment  period. 

The  increasing  capital  burden  of  en- 
vironmental programs  has  in  recent 
years  spurred  the  Federal  Government  to 
piovide  financial  aid  in  various  forms  to 
assist  in  meeting  both  State  and  Federal 
envh-onmental  standards.  Direct  appro- 
priations are  provided  for  Federal  in- 
staIl£:tion3  such  as  military  bases,  naval 
vessels.  Government  buildings,  and  recre- 
ation areas.  Federal  grants  ai-e  provided 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  many 
pollution  control  activities.  Private  in- 
dustiy  is  afforded  various  tax  relief  de- 
vices to  ameliorate  the  cost  of  pollution 
equipment.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
specifically  provides  relief  to  private  In- 
dustry in  the  form  of  accelerated  amor- 
tisation of  "certified  pollution  control 
efiuipment." 

S.  3057.  ns  renorted,  does  not  seek  t-o 
estaWish  an  analogy  with  the  tax  write- 
offs   afforded    private    industry.    Such 
writeoffs  abate  the  tax  obligation  of  the 
industry;  S.  3057  only  defers  the  repay- 
ment obligation  of  TVA  and  converts  the 
statutory  return  Into  owner  equity.  The 
most  appropriate  analogy  applicable  to 
this  aiTangement  would  be  the  Issuance 
of  common  shares  in  lieu  of  a  dividend. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  S.  3057  to  provide 
temporary  relief  to  the  TVA  from  the 
repayment  obligation  established  by  the 
1959  Bond  Financing  Act  during  a  pe- 
riod of  heavy  Inflationary  pressures.  By 
doing  i^o  the  sponsors  of  the  measur-? 
hope  to  ease  the  rapid  inflation  of  TVA 
power  rates  and  to  afford  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  review  TVA  power  financ- 
ing. The  measure  will  also  ease  somewhat 
the  tremendous  demand  pressure  on  cap- 
ital markets  and  prevent  the  debt-equity 
i-atio  of  the  TVA  from  slipping  further 
below  the  general  industry  standard  dur- 
ing the  temporary  period. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have  set 
forth  the  design  and  purpose  of  tliis 
measure  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of 
the  argimients  which  have  been  raised 
during  consideration  of  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  measure 
v.ould  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  $430 
million  over  the  next  5  years.  While  these 
figures  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  are  misleading  as  to  the  real  cost  of 
the  bill. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  the  esti- 
mated $430  million  Is  comprised  of  two 
items:  $100  million  representing  5  years 
of  annual  $20  million  repayments  which 
would  be  deferred  and  the  remainder — 
$330  million— being  the  Interest  on  the 
outstanding  Federal  investment— the  so- 
called  return  payment. 

The  bill  not  only  provides  that  the 
deferred  repayments  be  repaid  after  tlie 
period  of  deferral,  but  conveits  the  fore- 
gone return  payments  into  a  Federal 
investment  in  the  TVA  power  program 
which  will  draw  Interest  in  pei-petuity. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  the  transaction  Is 
similar  to  the  Issuance  by  a  corporation 
of  additional  stock  in  heu  of  a  dividend. 
Private  utilities  routinely  issue  stocks 
as  a  part  of  their  capital  prc«ram.  S. 
3057  would  allow  TVA  in  effect  to  do  the 
same. 

The  increased  ownership  equity  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  yield  divi- 


dends at  the  average  rate  of  Treasury 
borrowings.  This  would  mean  that  over 
the  40-year  period  In  which  TVA  will 
repay  the  balance  of  the  1959  obligation 
the  Federal  Government  will  receive 
more  than  $850  million  as  an  additional 
dividend  on  the  $330  Invested  dividend. 
And  the  Federal  Government  will  still 
retain  its  investment  in  the  TVA  power 
program,  the  value  of  which  will  cer- 
tainly have  increased. 

S.  3057  provides  temporary  relief  from 
the  annual  obligation  created  by  the  1959 
Bond  Financing  Act.  The  measure  is 
carefully  drafted  to  preserve  the  under- 
lying obligation  and  to  provide  compen- 
sation to  the  Federal  Government  for 
interest  on  deferred  payments. 

Critics  who  assail  the  cost  of  the  bill 
simply  have  not  studied  the  long-term 
impact  of  the  bill. 

It  has  also  been  indicated  in  criticism 
of  the  measure  that  the  TVA  enjoys  an 
advantage  over  private  utilities  in  obtain- 
ing capital  through  the  issuance  of  bonds 
because  they  are  a  "quasi-Govemment 
agency."  Federal  law,  of  course,  specifi- 
cally provides  that — 

Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  .  .  .  shall 
not  be  obllgatlon.s  of,  nor  shall  payment  of 
the  principal  thereof  or  interest  thereon  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  methods 
available  to  TVA  to  secui-e  bond  issuances 
from  those  available  to  private  corpora- 
tions. Thus,  if  TVA  does  enjoy  a  market 
advantage  it  is  certainly  not  based  upon 
any  actual  competitive  advantage. 

In  order  to  establish  their  argument 
the  bill's  critics  have  cited  statistics 
showing  that  TVA  was  able  to  obtain 
favorable  interest  rates  as  compared  to 
the  average  utility.  Specifically  it  is  as- 
serted that  TVA  can  issue  20 -year  bonds 
at  7'2  to  8  percent  Interest  while  the 
"typical  investor-owned  utility"  has  to 
pay  close  to  10.5  percent  for  like  financ- 
ing. 

This  argiunent  completely  misses  the 
point  that  interest  rates  reflect  as  much 
the  soimdness  of  the  power  system  as  any 
other  variable.  There  are  some  utilities 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  bond  financing 
at  any  rate.  And  there  are  others  who, 
because  they  are  financially  and  mana- 
gerially  sound,  are  able  to  obtain  a  triple- 
A  bond  rating. 

Among  these  are  Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric, Houston  Light  k  Power  Co.,  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  Cincinnati  Gas  it 
Electric,  Texas  Power  &  Light,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  several 
more. 

These  companies  all  compete  for  bond 
capital  and  TVA  has  obtained  Interest 
rates  on  its  bond  issues  over  the  last  5 
years  only  0.1  percent  better  than  their 
average  rate — according  to  Moody's  Aaa 
P.U.  reports. 

Critics  of  the  measure  also  assert 
that  Tennesseans  consume  twice  as  much 
electricity  as  the  national  average. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  average  resi- 
dential consumption  in  Tennessee  is 
about  twice  the  national  average,  the 
observation  is  misleading.  It  obscures,  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  the  average  Ten- 
nessean  uses  only  76  percent  as  much 
total  energy  as  the  average  American 


consumer.  And  he  uses  only  69  percent  as 
much  as  the  average  New  Yorker — that 
is  almost  30  million  Btu  less  per  year 
per  person. 

Mr.  President,  the  rates  for  elec- 
tricity in  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  lower 
than  the  national  average.  "Rils  Is  true 
largely  because  the  TVA  is  an  eflBciently 
managed  system  that  has  made  good 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  design  of  its 
power  system.  I  cannot  yet  pass  without 
notice,  for  h^stance  that  virtually  all  of 
TVA's  power  is  generated  with  domestic 
fuels. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  implica- 
tion of  some  critics  of  S.  3057  that  TVA 
should  not  receive  equitable  considera- 
tion in  the  design  of  its  financial  pro- 
gram, because  it  has  through  good  man- 
agement kept  its  electrical  rates  lower 
than  the  national  average. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  refiect 
upon  the  imfaimess  of  this  attitude  to 
consumers  of  TVA  power  during  future 
consideraticm  by  Congress  of  TVA's  fi- 
nancial program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  at  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  approving  S. 
3057.  I  feel  that  it  will  remove  an  un- 
fair burden  from  consumers  of  TVA 
power  and  afford  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  financial  program 
of  TVA  to  design  permanent  measures 
which  equitably  distribute  the  burdens 
of  the  extensive  capital  requirements 
facing  all  electric  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bucklet 
I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  I  do 
not  suppKjrt  S.  3057,  even  as  amended  and 
reported  from  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee,  on  which  I  serve,  because  I  believe 
that  the  subsidy  which  this  bill  provides  to 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  poUutlon  abatement  faculties 
undermines  two  fundamental  public  policy 
objectives  which  this  Committee  has  his- 
torically supported:  the  "poUuter  pays" 
principle  and  energy  conservation.  It  sets 
a  lamentable  precedent  for  federal  sub- 
sidization of  pollution  control  costs :  for  TVA 
now  and  In  the  future,  for  other  electric 
utilities  and,  ultimately,  for  aU  classes  of 
Industry.  Finally,  the  biU  is  not  Justified  In 
order  to  achieve  "equality"  for  TVA  with  vari- 
ous tax  advantages  available  to  private  utili- 
t.iftK  TVA  pays  no  taxes. 

POLLUTER    PAYS 

According  to  the  testimony  of  TVA  Chair- 
man Wagner,  the  principal  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal to  credit  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  a^inst  TVA's  payments  to  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  to  make  cash  avaUable  for  invest- 
ments (in  poUutlon  control)  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  financed  with  borrowed 
money  (bonds) .  TVA,  in  short,  would  save  the 
Interest  costs  on  $430  million  in  pollution 
control  capital  borrowings  from  FY  1976  to 
FY  1980.  In  return,  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  require  TVA  to  increase  its  divi- 
dend payments  to  the  Treasury  by  about  $26 
million  year  beginning  in  FY  1981  (assum- 
ing a  6'c  average  yield  U.S.  obligations  Ls 
applied  to  TVA's  fortified  •'appropriation  In- 
vestment"). This  obligation  is  not  unlike  a 
long-term  6'o  loan,  payable  beginning  5 
years  after  the  loan  i.s  made,  to  finance  the 
Interest  cost  for  5  years!  In  addition,  TVA 


must  pay  the  $100  million  of  deferred  repay- 
ment of  appropriation  Investment.  However, 
since  the  entire  payment  schedule  Is  shifted 
5  years  into  the  future,  the  paj-ments  of  $20 
mllUon  a  year  which  would  have  been  due 
from  FY  1976  to  FY  1980  will  not  be  due 
untU  FT  2015-FY  2020.  The  present  value  of 
$20  mUliou  some  40  years  hence  is  a  smLll 
fraction  of  what  that  $20  mUllon  is  worth 
to  TVA  next  year. 

Compared  to  the  Z'o  or  so  bonds  which 
TVA  would  otherwise  need  to  float,  the 
scheme  provided  in  this  bill  does  represent 
a  subsidy.  Since  the  payments  foregone  to 
the  Treasury  must  be  financed  by  additional 
U.S.  obligations,  the  subsidy  wUl  certainly 
be  inflationary. 

The  'polluter  pays"  principle  means  that 
the  user  of  the  polluting  activity  must  bear 
the  full  cost  of  reducing  that  pollution.  If 
someone  else  pays,  the  user  has  no  incen- 
tive to  abate  pollution  or  to  abate  his  demand 
for  the  polluting  activity  (In  this  case,  gen- 
erating electricity).  If  Congress  begins  here 
to  finance  pollution  controls  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the  costs  to  be  passed  on  to  the  cu.'?- 
tomer,  distortions  will  begin  to  proliferate. 
Those  responsible  for  pollution  will  not  be 
held  accountable,  inefficient  solutions  will 
be  encouraged,  and  the  entire  prlcetag  on 
this  crucial  task  of  environmental  protection 
wUl  increase  substantially,  (perhaps  unac- 
ceptably). 

ENEBCT      CONSEBVATION 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  TVA  customers 
have  always  paid,  and  continue  to  pay  much 
less  for  electricity  than  the  customers  of 
private  utilities.  For  Instance  In  1973  the 
average  residential  consumer  In  the  TVA  sys- 
tem paid  1.30<(  per  kWh,  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  2.38*  per  kWh  and  2.64i' 
per  kWh  for  Investor-owned  utUlties.  Not 
surprisingly,  then,  the  average  consumptloii 
of  electricity  by  TVA  customers  is  about  dou- 
ble the  national  average. 

If  TVA  power  rates  are  kept  artificially  low- 
er thai»N.hey  would  be  if  pollution  capital 
were  finaiiced  in  the  marketplace,  TVA  con- 
sumers wUl  continue  to  have  little  Incen- 
tive to  take  steps  to  conserve  energy.  The 
decisions  to  Insulate  homes,  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  wUl  continue  to  bi- 
delayed.  And  with  every  year  of  delay,  the 
generating  capacity  and  the  pollution  abate- 
ment requirements  associated  with  that  ca- 
pacity will  grow  apace. 

PBECEDENT 

The  distortions  and  inefficiencies  described 
above  will  be  compounded  beyond  repair 
should  similar  subsidies  be  requested  and 
granted  to  others  which  also  face  the  for- 
midable capital  costs  of  pollution  control. 
The  financial  problems  facing  the  electric 
utility  industry  have  been  the  subject  of  re- 
cent Senate  hearings  under  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  federal  government  will  be 
asked  to  rescue  this  Industry  from  the  high 
costs  of  environmental  controls  and  fuels. 
Others  wUl  undoubtedly  follow  suit. 

The  relief  being  offered  to  TVA  is  explicitly 
a  temporary  measure  to  ease  the  burden  to  Its 
rate  payers  while  a  broader  analysis  of  TVA's 
financial  situation  is  undertaken. 

Clearly,  the  subsidy  provided  here  wUl  not 
be  the  last.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  Com- 
mittee, which  pioneered  federal  efforts  In  en- 
vironmental pollution  control,  Is  also  Initiat- 
ing the  federal  subsidization  of  these  vital 
investments. 

EQurrY 

Virtually  every  witness  testifying  before 
the  Committee  in  support  of  S.  3057  claimed 
that  the  customers  of  investor-owned  utili- 
ties enjoy  financial  benefits  In  the  form  of 
tax  advantages  which  are  not  available  to 
TVA  customers. 

Supporters  of  a  TVA  subsidy  claim  that 
private  utilities  can  reduce  their  Income  tax 
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obligation  by  over  60%  of  their  Investment 
In  ft  pollution  control  facility  wtthln  S  years 
through  the  xtse  of  "acceleratad  (Jeprecla- 
tlon". 

An  analysis  of  the  use  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation, however,  would  Indicate  that  the 
•ax  break  is  vastly  orerstated.  If  a  utllltv 
spent  $150  million  on  capital  for  pollution 
fcirtrol.  without  accelerated  depreciation  it 
•night  amortize  Its  Investment  over  15  years 
-n  SIO  million  year.  The  effect  of  accelerated 
ciepreciation  Is  to  increase  the  depreciation 
to  !»30  million  per  year  In  the  first  five  year.^;. 
and  eliminate  It  In  the  next  ten  years.  Using 
.T  discount  rate  of  5'1 ,  the  effective  subsidy 
Is  about  $13.5  million— the  private  utility 
gets  tas  savings  with  a  present  value  of  $45.5 
million,  In  return  for  future  tax  obligations 
with  a  present  value  of  about  $32  million. 
The  actual  subsidy  is  less  than  10":; .  not 
SC; .  It  ts  an  error  to  look  only  at  the  first 
five  years. 

Furthermore,  TVA  does  not  and  has  never 
paid  federal  income  taxes.  In  determining 
what  TVA  would  have  to  earn  on  Its  Invest- 
ment to  cover  Its  costs,  It  does  not  need  to 
charge  Its  customers  In  order  to  pay  for  In- 
come taxes. 

It  also  does  not  need  1o  earn  money  to 
pay  dividends  to  Investors  (akin  to  TVAs 
payments  of  Interest  on  appropriations  In- 
vestment) at  anywhere  near  the  rate  which 
private  utilities  must  earn  to  cover  the  equity 
capital  it  must  raise.  Private  companies  must 
sell  stock.  In  order  to  pay  dividends  to  stock- 
holders they  most  make  a  profit  and  these 
profits  are  taxable. 

Purthermore.  because  TVA  la  a  quasi - 
government  agency  it  can  raise  money  by 
issuing  bonds  at  very  favorable  rates  com- 
pared to  private  utilities.  To  llluatrate.  TVA 
could  currently  Issue,  say  (100  million  In  20 
year  bonds  at  T'/i  to  9%:  whereas  the  typical 
investor-owned  utility  would  have  to  pay 
close  to  10.5  % .  WhUe  superior  TVA  manage- 
ment might  be  credited  with  this  advantage- 
ous rate,  it  la  more  likely  that  bondholders 
believe  it  to  be  much  less  riaky  to  lend  to 
TVA.  knowing  that  the  federal  goverimient 
can  be  cotinted  on  to  keep  TVA  solvent  (irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  TVA  bonds  are  not  a 
legal  obligation  of  the  Treasury.) 

In  general,  TVA  customers  enjoy  the  use 
of  electricity  at  mtich  lower  rates  than  cus- 
tomers of  private  utilities,  regardless  of  any 
breaks  those  utilities  might  get  on  their 
federal  Income  taxes,  simply  because  TVA  has 
purchased  capital  out  of  approprlatious  from 
the  Treasury  and  can  raise  new  money  at  very 
favorable  Interest  rates. 

The  Btipporters  of  S.  3057  ask  "only"  that 
TVA  customers  be  treated  equally  with  other 
consumers  across  the  country.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  TVA  ctistomere  enjoy  many  more 
advantages  than  others  and  have  for  many 
years.  The  need  for  subsidy  simply  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  "equity". 

In  summary.  If  this  cotmtry  la  to  take 
seriously  the  Important  objectives  of  en- 
vironmental cleanup  and  energy  conserva- 
tion, the  federal  government  must  renounce 
Us  long  history  of  subsidizing  the  price  of 
energy  and  "hiding"  Its  real  cosU  from  the 
consuming  public  which.  In  the  end,  must 
pay  for  the  subsidy  In  Increased  taxes  or  m- 
ttation.  Since  energy  has  been  made  t.o  ap- 
pear clieaper.  Ui  terms  of  Its  real  economic 
costs  and  Its  environmental  costs,  than  It 
actually  was,  this  country  tended  to  use  far 
more  energy  than  was  wise  or  desirable.  By 
confusing  the  price  signal  which  would  other, 
wise  be  associated  with  energy  consumption, 
Federal  policies  have  discotu-aged  the  adop- 
tion of  less-polluting  and  energy  oonservluT 
alternatives:  Installing  storm  windows, 
choosing  more  energy-efBclent  cars,  recover- 
ing heat  from  Industrial  processes,  and  a 
host  of  other  activities  which  would  save  tlie 
consumer  far  more  than  any  subsidy.  Tlie 
kind  of  subsidy  w  hlch  S.  3057  represents  is  a 


relatively  modest  but  symbolically  important 
distortion  of  the  market.  Regrettably.  Con- 
gress reftises  to  recognize  the  self-defeating 
effect  ot  energy  subsidies. 

Perhaps  even  more  regrettably,  these 
subsidies  are  being  granted  in  the  name  of 
pollution  control.  Given  the  fact  that  en- 
vironmental pollution  has  chiefly  been  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  generation,  distribution  and 
combustion  of  energy,  to  enconrage  the 
profligate  u.^e  of  enerey  is  only  to  invite  con- 
tinued environmental  degradation. 

Because  the  bUI  contradicts  Important 
principles  of  environmental  protection  and 
energy  conservation,  and  opens  tlie  door  for 
further  potentially  very  Inflationary  sub- 
oiatfs  I  believe  it  should  be  rejected. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  brought  to 
the  Senate  a  measure  which  is  intended 
to  provide  short-term  relief  for  the  elec- 
tric power  consumers  served  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  in  order  to  as- 
sist ill  early  installation  of  facilities  nec- 
e.-^sary  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution. 
The  legLslatlon  before  the  Senate  to- 
day was  pa.ssed  by  the  House  in  a  very 
different  form.  As  originally  proposed, 
this  legislation  would  have  relieved  the 
Tennessee  V^ey  Authority  from  any 
requirement  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  a 
major  porti^  of  the  Investment  made 
by  the  Nation's  taxpayers  in  TVA  which 
has  become  the  Nation's  and  tlic  world's 
largest  electric  utility. 

The  House  bill  would  have  permitted 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  write 
off  its  entire  pollution  control  invest- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  general  tax- 
payer. This  would  have  included  even  a 
writeoff  of  the  energy  ca6ts  of  operating 
the  control  devices.  The  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  House  n'ould  have  voided 
the  obligation  of  the  electric  power  con- 
siu  .ers  in  the  Twinessee  Valley  to  repay 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  taxpayer's  investment  In  that 
utility.  And  the  House  bill  would  have 
established  a  weaker  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  TVA's  pollution 
control  Investment  was  In  fact  adequate 
t«chnology  under  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  does 
not  forego  repayment  of  the  national 
taxpayer's  investment  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  AutJiority.  it  does  not  forego  the 
national  taxpayer's  equity  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  And  it  does  not 
creiite  a  circumstance  in  which  the  con- 
sumer of  power  sold  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  an  advantage  over 
the  consumers  of  power  from  other  utili- 
ties throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  law  the 
consiuners  of  power  sold  by  private  elec- 
tric utilities  receive  benefits  from  exist- 
ing policies.  These  Include  Federal  tax 
credits,  rapid  amortization,  and  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  complying  with  Federal  and  State 
pollution  control  requirements.  None  of 
these  privileges  are  available  to  the  rate- 
payers in  the  TVA.  In  fact,  unlike  the 
private  electric  utility  ratepayer.  TVA 
power  consumers  must  pay  100  percent 
of  the  costs  of  a  pollution  control  invest- 
ment required  of  the  TVA.  This  means 
that  TVA's  rates  are  rising  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  the  rates  of  con- 
sumers of  private  electric  utilities.  TVA 
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ratepaj-ers  are  faced  not  only  with  th© 
pressures  of  higher  fuel  costs  due  to  In- 
creased price  of  ctjal  but  also  mtist  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trol. Private  electric  utility  ratepayers  at 
least  have  the  benefit  of  having  part  of 
their  pollution  control  costs  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  only 
provides  TVA  short-term  relief.  Under 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  ver- 
.sion.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will 
be  permitted  to  defer  5  years  of  annual 
$20  million  repayments  to  the  Treasurj-, 
thus  extending  the  date  in  which  TVA 
repays  the  Federal  appropriation  Invest- 
ment of  $1  million  from  the  year  2014  to 
the  year  2019. 

In  the  long  run,  this  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury is  mitigated  in  two  ways.  First:  The 
eventual  repayment  of  the  deferred  an- 
nual return  of  appropriation  investment 
is  required.  Second:  The  Interest  pay- 
ments on  this  new  Investment  In  TVA  for 
pollution  control  costs  must  be  repaid. 

I  underscore  the  fact  that  this  annual 
repayment  Is  deferred,  not  forgone.  It  Is 
not  given  away.  The  bill  simply  adds  a 
5-year  delay  to  the  present  requirement 
that  $20  million  be  repaid  each  year.  This 
v.ill  be  allowed  only  if  TVA  uses  those 
moneys  to  purchase  certified  pollution 
control  equipment. 

Second,  this  legislation  permits  TVA  to 
take  a  credit  against  the  interest  It  would 
Jiave  paid  on  the  outstanding  Federal 
appropriation  Investment  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  of  any  annual  appropria- 
tion Investment  repayment  and  such 
credit  sue  at  least  equal  to  TVA's  pollu- 
tion control  costs.  The  effect  of  this 
credit  Is  to  permit  TVA  to  use  moneys 
for  pollution  control  which  pre\'iously 
have  been  collected  in  anticipation  of  the 
requirement  to  pay  Interest  on  Federal 
investment. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
combination  of  the  armual  return  on 
appropriation  investment  and  the  In- 
terest payment  Is  less  than  half  the 
anticipated  Investment  In  pollution  con- 
trol by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
And.  TVA's  credit  for  pollution  controls 
will  not  be  automatically  written  off. 
Instead,  these  credits  will  be  added  to  the 
total  appropriation's  investment  in  TVA. 
Tlius,  any  dollars  which  TVA  does  not 
repay  now  will  become  a  part  of  the 
appropriation's  investment  and  draw 
interest  in  subsequent  years. 

If.  as  is  expected,  TVA  obtains  a  credit 
of  4,300  million,  then  after  5  yeai-s  the 
Treasury  can  expect  to  receive  an  annual 
interest  dividend  of  $18  million  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  and  dividend  that 
TVA  would  oUierwise  be  paying  in  those 
years.  In  20  years,  the  entire  credit  for 
pollution  control  will  be  redeemed  in 
interest  dividends. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  TVA  is  treated  under 
Federal  environmental  statutes  like  any 
other  private  corporation.  It  must  com- 
ply with  both  Federal  and  State  law.  It 
must  obtain  permits  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  it  must  adhere 
to  implementation  plans  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  If  States  have  permits  to 
regulate  pollution  emissions  or  effluents, 
TVA  must  obtain  and  comply  with  those 
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permits.  This  legislation  continues  that 
procedure. 

Like  private  utilities  which  seek  to  ob- 
t  .in  accelerated  amortization  of  pollu- 
iion  control  Investments.  TVA  must  ob- 
t.iin  certification  from  both  the  State 
rnd  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Aacncy  tliat  those  pollution  control  in- 
ve<;tments  are  consistent  with  tlie  re- 
nnirements  of  State  and  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  TVA  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  funds  available  under 
til!.-;  credit  and  deferral  procedure  for 
pollution  control  strategies  which  did 
not  reduce  or  control  efifluents  or  emis- 
sions. So-called  tntermittent  contiol 
strategies,  or  what  TVA  calls  the  SDEL 
method,  would  not  be  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  this  provision.  Stack  gas 
scrubbers,  electrostatic  precipitators, 
cooling  towers,  and  other  facilities  de- 
signed to  reduce,  control,  or  store  pol- 
lutants would  be  eligible.  But  no  facility 
would  be  eligible  if  its  purpose  is  to  dis- 
perse pollutants. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  jToint  in 
the  Record  the  correspondence  between 
myself  and  the  Administrator  of  tlie  En- 
viiomnental  Protection  Agency  on  how 
tliis  certificaUtm  procedure  works.  In 
addition,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  legislative  history 
from  tlie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  whicli 
spells  out  that  pollution  control  certifica- 
tion must  be  for  pollution  control  and  is 
not  available  for  pollution-dilution  fa- 
cilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
debate  in  the  Congress  as  to  the  value 
of  utilizing  incentives  and  disincentives 
to  control  pollution.  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  tills  indirect  subsidy  of  TVA  should 
not  be  enacted,  because  it  distorts  tlie 
relationship  betv.een  tlie  consumer  and 
pollution  control  costs.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  that  goods  ought  to  include  as  a 
part  of  their  price  the  cost  of  pollution 
control.  But  we  have  in  a  number  of 
ways  acted  because  of  an  assumed  na- 
tional interest  to  permit  certain  pollu- 
tion control  costs  to  be  spread  to  the 
taxpayer  as  whole  rather  than  just  to 
the  consumer  of  a  given  product.  Pro- 
duction of  electricity  is  but  one  example. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  electric  utilities 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  tax 
exempt  bonds,  investment  tax  credits, 
and  accelerated  amortization  to  reduce 
the  impact  on  their  ratepayers  of  pollu- 
tion control  costs.  The  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides temporarj-  relief  for  TVA  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  pollution  control  invest- 
ment on  its  ratepayers.  It  is  an  unperlect 
mechanism.  But  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  will  provide  significant 
stimuli  to  the  Nation's  largest  electric 
utility  to  again  assert  a  leadership  role 
in  the  development  of  new  technology 
and  new  ideas.  The  TVA  will  be  requh-ed 
to  spend  this  money  for  the  kind  of  pol- 
lution control  investment  that  is  clearly 
consistent  with  clean  air  and  water  laws. 
I  would  hope  the  TVA  would  utilize  these 
funds  to  go  beyond  the  mere  require- 
ments of  law  and  provide  new  tech- 
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nlques,  new  technologies,  and  new 
methods  to  meet  our  environmental 
needs. 

JPNE  24.  1974. 
E.KHrsIT    1 

Hon.  Russell  E.  Train, 

Administrator,  Environmeutal  rrotection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  Attached  Is  a 
letter  which  I  sent  today  to  Commissioner 
Donald  Alexander  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  In  order  to  assist  In  this  Investiga- 
tion I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  a 
report  on  "Pollution  Control  FaciUtie.s" 
which  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  certified  as  eligible  for  accelerated  amor- 
tization under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

I  Vk'ill  need  su&cient  detaU  to  determine 
vk-hether  or  not  any  depreciable  property  was 
included  as  a  part  of  such  "Certiiled  Pollu- 
tion Control  Facilities"  which  was  not  eligible 
under  the  precise  criteria  .set  forth  In  the 
^senate  Report  on  the  1969  Act. 

You  will  note  that  tho  Act  specifically  pro- 
hibits rapid  amortization  for  faclUties  such 
as  those  associated  wlUi  iutermittent  control 
strategies  and  taU  stacks.  I  am  sure  you  wUl 
find  this  interesting  and  supportive  of  our 
shared  position  that  tall  stacks  and  Inter- 
mittent control  strategies  are  not  acceptable 
air  pollution  auateoieut  (c:cbuology  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

If  you  have  any  qiiestlon.s,  please  contact 
Leon   G.   Billings   of   the   Subcommittee   oa 
Envlroiunental  Pollution  at  223-7859. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  tmiron- 
mcntal  Pollution. 

U.S.  Envxhonment.m. 

Protection  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Mttskik, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Environme^ttil 
Pollution,  Committee  on  Public  Work*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Drar  Mr.  Ch.^ihman-:  Your  letter  of  June 
24.  1D74  requested  information  concerning 
pollution  control  facilities  which  EPA  has 
certified  to  be  elig^ible  for  accelerated  amor- 
tization under  section  169  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  You  asked  that  the  informa- 
tion bo  Ev.fflciently  detailed  to  enable  you 
to  determine  whether  any  facilities  were 
certified  which  did  not  meet  the  precise  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  the  Senate  Report  on  the 
1969  Act.  Our  Regional  offices  were  accord- 
ingly asked  to  submit  copies  of  all  certifica- 
tions, or  a  list  of  all  facilities  which  EPA 
has  certified.  These  materials  are  attached. 

Tills  .Agency  conciu's  in  your  view  that 
neither  facilities  associated  with  Intermit- 
tent control  strategies  nor  tall  snioirestacks 
are  eligible  for  rapid  amortization  under  ."sec- 
tion 169.  Indeed.  FPA's  Ouldeltnes  for  Cer- 
tification, 36  P.R.  189,  Sept.  29,  1971,  state 
at  paragraph  2(c) : 

Examples  of  eligibility  limits.  The  amor- 
tization deduction  is  limited  to  any  new 
Identifiable  treatment  facility  which  re- 
moves, alters,  disposes  of,  or  stores  contami- 
nants or  wastes.  It  is  not  available  for  nil 
expenditures  for  air  pollution  control  and  is 
limited  to  devices  which  actually  remove, 
alter,  destroy,  di^ose  of  or  store  air  pollut- 
ants. 

(1)  Boiler  modifications  or  replacements. 
Modification  of  boilers  to  accommodate 
"cleaner"  fuels  are  not  eligible  for  amorti;«i- 
tlon:  e.g.,  removal  of  stokers  from  a  coa;- 
fired  boiler  and  the  addition  of  gas  or  oil 
burners.  The  purpose  of  the  buiners  Is  to 
produce  heat,  and  they  do  not  qualify  as  air 
pollution  control  f.icillties.  A  new  gas  or  oil 
fired  boiler  that  replaced  a  coal-fired  boiler 


would  aU>o  be  ineligible  for  certification; 
and  at  paragraph  7: 

Dispersal  of  pollutants.  Section  160  applies 
to  facilities  which  remove,  alter,  dispose  of, 
or  store  pollutants — including  heat.  As  the 
legislative  history  of  the  section  makes  clear, 
a  facility  which  merely  disperses  poUutanti 
cannot  qualify  .  .  . 

Our  examination  of  the  attached  certifica- 
tions and  lists  has  not  disclosed  any  instance 
where  tall  smoke.stacks  or  facilities  a.ssociated 
with  intermittent  control  strategies  ha\e 
been  certified. 

Sincerely  your«!. 

RussEiL  E.  Train. 

June  24,  1P74. 

Hon.  Donaij)  C.  Alexander, 

Commissioner, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  included  a  provision  for  rapid 
.imortization  of  pollution  control  facilities. 
Pursuant  to  that  law,  the  taxpayers  were 
permitted  to  amortize  over  a  60-month 
period  "certified  pollution  control  faclUties". 

According  to  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  "The  Conference  substitute 
(on  amortization  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cilitje.s)  follows  the  Senate  amendment." 
This  Is  Important  because  the  Senate  Report 
specifically  defines  "certified  pollution  con- 
trol facilities"  on  parte  250. 

Tlie  following  excerpt  is  of  particular 
intere.st : 

"The  amorti7:ation  deduction  Is  to  be 
available  only  with  respect  to  a  'certified 
pollution  control  facility",  which  genenslly  Is 
defined  as  depreciable  property  which  is  a 
separate  Identifiable  treatment  facility  used 
to  abate  or  control  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination  by  removing, 
alterlug,  disposing,  or  storing  of  pioUutants. 
contaminants,  wastes  or  heat,  and  which  is 
pppropriateiy  certified.  A  building  Is  not  a 
pollution  control  facility  unless  It  Is  exclu- 
sively a  treatment  facility.  Tlius,  a  pollution 
control  facility  does  not  include  any  facility 
which  serves  any  function  other  than  pol- 
lution abatement.  Moreover,  facilities  which 
only  diffuse  pc^utlon,  as  distinct  from 
abating  it.  are  not  pollution  control  faclU- 
ties. 

"In  other  words,  a  pollution  control  facil- 
ity is  an  iiistallatlcu  which  prevents  or  mini- 
mizes tlie  direct  release  of  pollutants  into 
the  air  or  water  in  the  cour.se  of  manufac- 
turiijg  operations.  For  example,  a  smoke- 
Etack  on  a  plant  whose  height  was  lncreac>ed 
to  disperse  pollutants  over  a  broader  area 
would  not  be  a  pollution  control  facility, 
while  a  device  which  Is  contained  in  a 
smokestack  and  actually  abates  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  Is  to  be  a  pollution  con- 
trol fHiility.  In  addition,  a  facliity  that 
removes  certain  elements  from  fuel  (for 
example,  sulphur  which  would  be  rele«<^d 
as  a  pollutant  wben  the  fuel  Is  burned) 
would  not  be  a  pollution  control  facility. 

I  am  Informed  tli.at  au  extension  and 
possibly  expansion  of  this  provision  may 
be  sought  this  year.  In  order  to  prepar»>  for 
Euth  an  flneiidment,  1  would  appreciate 
an  evaluation  of  the  ttse  of  this  provision  of 
the  law.  Specifically.  I  would  like  to  know 
tlie  types  of  faclUtiee  for  which  utilities, 
smelter.s  and  other  fuel  buriiing  stationary 
sources  have  sought  this  deduction.  I  am 
concerned  that  some  smelters  and  other 
utilities  and  fuel  burning  stationary  sovrces 
may  have  claimed  as  certified  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  property  which  is  not  eligible 
lor  accelerated  amortization. 

I  ha'.e  sent  a  similar  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Ad- 
ministrator Russell  E.  Train.  Your  early 
respoiise  to  this  request  will  be  appreciated. 

If  yf'U  have  any  c;ucstions,  please  contact 
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Leon  O.  Billings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution,  at  225-7869. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Mdskif. 
Chairjnan,    Subcommittee   on    Environ- 
mental Pollution. 


November  19,  1971^ 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  11929,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  15(d)  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  Senator's  request  was. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest—which, by  the  way,  I  discussed 

with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 

Is  to  substitute  for  the  House  language 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  passed 
this  morning,  so  that  we  can  go  to  con- 
X     f erence  on  the  two. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  has  been 
cleared? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  was  cleared  with  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11929)  to  amend  section  15(d)  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  provide  that  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  facilities  will  be  credited  against 
required  power  investment  return  pay- 
ments and  repayments,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  that  H.R.  11929  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  3057,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  15(d)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  biU  (H.R.  11929)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

H.B.  11929 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives    (HJl.   11929)    entltleU  "An 


Act  to  amend  section  16d  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
expenditures  for  pollution  control  facilities 
win  be  credited  against  required  power  in- 
vestment return  payments  and  repayments", 
do  pass  with  the  following 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  (1)  That  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  at  the  end  of  section  16d 
the  following  new  subsection : 

•■(i)(l»  Beginning  with  fiscal  venr  1976 
and  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  the  Corporation  may  elect  to  defer 
payments  under  the  annual  repayment 
schedule  established  under  subsection  (e) 
If  the  expenditures  of  the  Corporation  for 
certified  control  facilities  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  of  the  sched- 
uled repayment.  The  annual  repayment 
schedule  shall  he  suspended  one  fiscal  year 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Corpora- 
tion so  elects. 

"(2)  Beglnnhig  with  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  there- 
after the  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
credit  against  the  payments  required  as  a 
return  on  the  appropriations  Investment  In 
power  facilities  the  amount  of  expenditures 
for  certified  pollution  control  facilities  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  any  repayment  de- 
ferred under  the  preceding  paragraph. 

'■(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  •certified  pollution  control  facility' 
means  a  new  identifiable  treatment  facility 
which  Is  or  will  be  used.  In  connection  with 
a  plant  or  other  property,  to  eliminate,  abate, 
or  control  water  or  air  pollution  or  contami- 
nation by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or 
storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants,  wastes, 
or  heat  and  which — 

■•(A)  the  State  certifying  authoritv  having 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  facility  has 
certified  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  being  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  In  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  elimina- 
tion, abatement,  or  control  of  water  or  air 
pollution  or  contamination;  and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Enviion- 
menUl  Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  (i) 
as  being  in  compliance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  of  Federal  agencies  and  (11)  as 
being  in  furtherance  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  prevention,  elimination, 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  or  in  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pollution 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.).". 

(2)  That  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  (16  use.  831n-4).  subsection  (e),  is 
amended  by  adding  in  Uie  second  sentence 
after  the  word  "appropriations"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "from  credits  against  the 
return  on   the  appropriations   Investment.". 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr,  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. > 

REPORT  OP  THE  1973  UPLAND  COT- 
TON PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  1973  upland  cotton  pro- 
gram, which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  message  is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  609  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  I  transmit  herewith  the  report  of 
the  1973  upland  cotton  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  19,  1974. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 


Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


At  1 :  31  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  armounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  Sen- 
ate bills  with  amendments  In  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  3022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906) ,  as  amended, 
to  designate  segments  of  certain  rivers  for 
possible  Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  to  amend  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1174), 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2299.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for  Ju- 
dicial disqualification. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  ha.s  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  871.  An  act  to  amend  section  1124(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  restriction  that  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  on  active  duty  to  be  eligible 
lor  the  payment  of  a  cash  award  for  a  sug- 
gestion, invention,  or  scientific  achievement; 

H.R.  8864.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  lo 
incorporate   Little  League   Baseball   to   pro- 
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vide  that  th«  league  shall  be  open  to  girls 
as  well  as  to  boys : 

H.B.  8958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
excess  and  surplus  Federal  property  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of 
any  group,  band,  or  tribe  of  Indians^ 

H.R.  10510.  An  act  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  taking  of  censuses  of  manafactures.  of 
mineral  Industries,  and  of  other  businesses, 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  content 
of  questionnaires  ttsed  in  the  taking  of  such 
censuses,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13340.  An  act  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  prortde  for 
the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  tabulation  of  population  of  that  Stale 
obtained  In  each  decennial  census  and 
desired  for  the  apportionment  or  districting 
of  the  legislative  body  or  bodies  of  that  State, 
in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan 
and  form  suggested  by  that  officer  or  public 
body  having  re^onslbUlty  for  legislative  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  State  bebig 
tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  14349.  An  act  to  amend  section  3031 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  number  of  authorized  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  Army  Staff;  and 

H.R.  16982.  An  act  to  authorize  United 
States  payment  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the 
United  Nations  for  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  United  Nations  Force  Ui 
Cyprus. 

ENSOLLEO    BILL    SICKED 

The  message  further  annouiK;ed  tliat 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(S.  3204)  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  sex  in  the  youth  program  of- 
fered by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 

Tlie  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


At  3:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following  Senate  bills : 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of 
the  Commvmlcatlons  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  provide  lor  a  two-year  period 
of  limitations  In  proceedings  againfit  carriers 
for  the  recovery  of  overcharges  or  damages 
not  based  on  overcharges; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  214  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
section  222  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  in  order  to  designate  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secre- 
taries of  th«  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  official  notice  of 
the  filing  of  certain  applications  In  the 
eommon  carrier  service  and  to  provide  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  of  State  v/here  under 
section  214  appUcatlons  Involve  service  to 
foreign  points;   and 

S.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commuiiica- 
tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communlcatlous  Commission  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  In  the  safety 
and  special  and  experimental  radio  services 
directly  to  aliens,  repiesentatlves  of  aliens, 
foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions with  alien  officers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders; and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such 
radio  station  licenses  to  be  licensed  as  oper- 
ators. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  by  the 
National  Aixonatttics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  listing 
required  Information  \rKh  respect  to  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  period 
January  1,  1974  through  June  30,  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

BEPorr  or  the  National  Aeron.xutics  and 
Sp.ace  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion trauiimittlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
setting  forth  certain  Information  on  grants 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronairtlcal  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Detebminaiions  and  Statements  of  Reasons 
THtREFOB  Which  Would  Permit  the  Sale 
OF  Wheat  and  Rke 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Congressional  Relations,  transmltthig.  pur- 
suant to  law,  determinatlDUS  with  statements 
of  reasons  therefor  which  would  permit  the 
sale  tmder  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(PL  480),  of  200,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
to  Egypt  and  75,000  metric  tons  of  wheat 
ar.d  a.'i.OOO  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Syria  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  RefMTWl  to  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Agrictiltural  and  Forestry. 

RF.rORT    OP    THE    DEPAKTTVITNT    OP 

Agricttltdrb 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  national  forest  reforesta- 
tion needs  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974 
(with  an  accajnpanylng  reptxt).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Report  op  the  Depaktmfnt  op 
Actiictti,tur« 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
transmitting,  ptjrsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
information    and    technical    assistance    de- 
livered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  1974   (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cv'lture  and  Forestry. 

Final  Determination  bt  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursttant 
to  law.  Its  final  determination  In  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of 
the  Port  Berthold  Reservation,  et  al.  v. 
United  States  of  America  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Rrpop.T  OF  THE  Office  of  Management 

and  Btjdcet 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  lor  readjustment  ben- 
t&Xa  indicating  the  necessity  for  supplemen- 
tal estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  Refeirod  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations. 
REPoax  of  the  Dep.vt.tment  of  the  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  setting  forth,  pursuant  to  law,  certain 
Items  of  stock  Intended  to  be  donated  to  the 
Hawaiian  Railway  Society  of  Honolulu, 
HawaU.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  or  the  DETAnTMENT  or  the 

Akiwt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  t\\e  Army 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 

the  number  ot  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 


quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  80 
September  1974  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  the  Gewetial  Services 
Admznistbation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pur»\»ant  to  taw, 
a  report  on  the  .nockplle  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  for  the  period  Jantiary  1  to 
June  30.  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  or  the  Decense  Civn. 
Preparedness  Agency 
A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Director  of  tlie 
Defense  Civil  Prepaxednesa  Agency  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en  prop- 
erty acquisition*  of  emergency  sixpi^ies  and 
equipment  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PaopostD  Facuxiies  Projects  bv  the 

Naval   Bsserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  proposed  faculties  projects  to  be  tinder- 
taken  by  the  Naval  Reserve.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  the  Secretakt  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  ttie  Secretary  at  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rq>ort  on 
the  Export  Administration  for  the  arst  quar- 
ts of  1914  (with  an  acctmpanying  report). 
Referred    to    tha    Committee    on    Bankiug. 
Housing  aud  Urban  Affairs. 
Report    of    the    ExPoaT-lMPoax    Bank    op 

THE    UNITED    STATES,    FISCAL    YEAR    1974 

A  letter  from  the  President  aud  Chairman. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  ou 
tlie  opeiations  of  tlie  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Peoctthement  Prom  Small  and  Other 
Business  Firms,  Department  of  De- 
fense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Logistics),  sub- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July- 
August  1974  (with  an  accompanying  i-eport). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bankiiig. 
Housing  and  Urbai.  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Export -iMPoax  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  reporting, 
pursiiaut  to  law,  on  loan,  guarantee  and  In- 
surance transactions  supported  by  Bslmbank 
to  Yugoslavia.  Romania,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  Poland  during  Au- 
gust   1974.    Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing  aud  Urban  Affairs. 
Pkoposkd  Legislation  To  Amend  Seciton  206 
op  TifE  Federal  Power  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Conimlssion,   transmitting   a   drait   of   pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  206  of  the 
Federal  PoT^-er  Act,  subsection  (a)    (16  U.3.C. 
824e  (fti!    (with  accompanying  papersK  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Railw.w  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  RaUuay 
.\s3cci.ition.  s'.ibmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
f.rst  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Railway  A.-so- 
ciation  (with  an  accompanying  report  i .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RirPORT  OF  THE  SrCRET.\HT  OF  TmNSPOHT.i.TIOlC 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  contr'^icts  negoMated  urder  10  U.S.C.  2304 
(.in  111     during    the    pcrioa    April    1.    1974 
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through  September  30,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Marftime 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Impact  Statement  op  the  CoNsnMpai  Product 
SAFFTy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, piwsuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Impact 
statement  of  the  Commission  on  the  bill  S. 
355  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  op  the  Department  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  program  of  research  and  development  au- 
thorized under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  the  National  Railroad  Passen-cer 
Corporation  pob  July  1974 
A   letter  from   the   Vice  President  of  the 
National    Railroad     Passenger    Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  Amtrak  for  the  month  of  July 
1974    (with   an   accompanying   report).   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  thx  National  Railroad  Passencfr 
Corporation  fob  September  1974 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National     Railroad     Passenger     Corporation 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  Amtrak  for  the  month  of 
September  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Publications  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  transmitting  two  publi- 
cations entitled  "Gas  Turbine  Electric  Plant 
Construction   Cost   and   Annual   Production 
Expenses,  1972"  and  "Sales  by  Producers  of 
Natural  Gas  to  Interstate  Pipeline  Compa- 
nles,    1972"    (with    accompanying    publica- 
tions). Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  the  D.C.  Redevelopment  Land 

ACENCT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Enable  Exporters 
To  Obtain  Refund  of  Manufacturer's 
Excise  Taxes 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  enable  exporters  to  obtain  a  refund  of 
manufacturer's  excise  taxes  in  certain  cases 
where  the  articles  are  exported  by  persons 
other  than  the  manufacturers'  producers,  or 
Importers  of  the  articles  ( with  accompanyUig 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Board  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


I 


Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  January  1-De- 
CEMBEB  31,  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  Its  activities  for  the  period 
beginning  January  1,  1073  and  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1973  (with  an  accompemylug  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  on  Cambodia  Obligations 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  confidential  re- 
port showing  the  assistance-related  funds 
obligated  for  Cambodia  durmg  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou 
Foreign  Relations. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties  Entered  Into  by  the  United 
States 

Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Legal  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  Umted  States  within  60  days  after 
the  execution  thereof  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Veterans'  Administration's  Report  on  the 
Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess  Property 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,    transmitting,    pursuant   to 
law.  a  report  on  Its  activities  In  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Freedom   of 
Information  Act 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  three  draft 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
U.S.  MiLrTARY  Sales  and  Assistance  to  Iran 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  secret  re- 
port entitled  "Issues  Related  to  United  States 
Military  Sales  and  Assistance  to  Iran"  (with 
an   accompanying  report).   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  previous  month  (with  an 
accompanying   document).   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  U.S.  share  of  World 
Bank-financed  procurement  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  and  their  possible  applica- 
tion to  Federal  employees  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  substantial  understatement 
of  obligations  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  separation  allowances  for  foreign  na- 
tional employees  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Aircraft  Midair  Colli- 
sions: A  Continuing  Problem,"  Department 
of  Transportation    (with  an   accompanying 


report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Mlsaent  Mall — A  Con- 
tinuing Factor  to  Mail  Delay  and  Increased 
Costs,"  U.S.  Postal  Service  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  reducing  the  nvunber  of 
items  In  the  Federal  Supply  Catalog,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  Department 
of  Defense  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  progress  In  determining  ap- 
proaches which  work  In  the  criminal  Justice 
sj-stem.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Justice  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  fi- 
nancial  statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Rt^ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  summarizing  the  progress 
made  by  Federal  agencies  In  developing  and 
improving  their  accounting  systems  to  make 
ihem  conform  to  the  principles,  standards, 
and  related  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Observations  and 
Questions  on  the  Development  of  the  New 
National  Bulk  Mall  System,"  U.S.  Postal 
Service  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
TO  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  VS.  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society  for  the  year  ended 
January  31,  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Distribution   of   Judgment   Funds   to   the 
Grand  River  Band  of  Ottawa 
A    letter  from   the   Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Grand    River    Band    of    Ottawa    Judgment 
funds  awarded  In  Docket  4&-K  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution    of   JtmcMENx   Funds   to   the 
Cowlitz  Tribe 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,   pursuant   to   law,   a  proposed 
plan   for   the    use   and   distribution   of   the 
Judgment  funds  awarded  In  Docket  218  to 
the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission   (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution    op   Judgment   Funds   to   the 
Lower  SKAcrr  Tribe 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
Judgment  funds  awarded  In  Docket  294  to 
the  Lower  Skagit  Tribe  before  the  Indian 
Claims    Commission     (with    accompanying 
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papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Distribution  or  Certain  Judgment  Funds 
TO  KiKiALLUs  Tribe 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,   a  proposed 
plan    for   the   use   and   distribution   of    the 
judgment  funds  awarded  in  Docket  263  to 
ilje  Kikiallus  Tribe  before  the  Indian  Claims 
commission  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
PROPOSED  Research  Project  Entitled  "Low 

INTEBFACIAL        TENSION        AND        MlSClBlLITY 

Studies    for    Subfactant    Tertiary     Oil 
Recovery    Processes" 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  United  States  Department  of    the 
Interior,   transmitting,   pursuant   to   law,   a 
proposed   grant   with   Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Low  Interfaclal  Tension  and 
Miscibllity  Studies  for  Subfactant  Tertiary 
Oil  Recovery  Processes"  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Contract  for  a  Research  Project 
Entitled    "Study    and    Report     on    the 
Evaluation  of  Coal  Thickness  Sensors" 
A    letter    from    the    Assistant    Secretary 
of    the    Interior,    U.S.    Department    of    the 
Interior,    transmitting,     pursuant     to    law, 
a  proposed  contract  with   Foster-Miller  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  Waltham.  Mass.  for  a  research 
Project  entitled  "Study  and  Report  on  the 
Evaluation  of  Coal  Thickness  Sensors  '  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  for  the  Continuation 
of  the  Advisory  board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic    Sites.    Builoinus,     and    Monu- 
ments 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  BuUdings,  and  Monuments 
until  January  1,  1969  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Contract  for  a  Research  Project 
E.VTiTLED  "Development  of  Percussive 
Water  Jets" 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  contract  witli  Scientific  Associates, 
Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Development  of  Percussive 
Water  Jets'  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  the  Govminment  of  the 
Virgin  Islands 
h  letter  fiom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant   to  law.   a  report  ou 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
fiscal   year   elided   June    30,    1973    (with    an 
accompanying  report ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  on  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Department 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Application  for  Loan  Under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  by  the  Gering  Irrigation  District 
of  Gering,  Nebr.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956   (70  Stat. 


1044,  as  amended)  (with  accompany hig  pa- 
pers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Instilar  Affairs. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Activities  of  tm 
Guam  Development  Fund  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Ter- 
ritorial Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, submitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Guam 
Development  Fund  Act  of  1968,  including 
fund  analysis,  Mtlvity  summary,  and  finan- 
cial statement  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Descriptions  of  Nine  Projects  Tentatively 
Selected  for  Funding  Through  Grants, 
Contracts,  and  Matching  or  Other  Ar- 
rangements   WITH    Educational    Institu- 
tions, Private  Foundations  or  Other  In- 
stitutions, AND  With  Private  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  descriptions  of  nine  projects  tentatively 
selected  for  funding  through  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  matching  or  other  arrangements 
with  educational  Institutions,  private  foun- 
dations   or    other    institutions,    and    with 
private  firms   (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Imports,  Domestic  Reserves  and  Production 
OF  Crude  Oil,  N.atural  Gas,  and  Coal 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  for  the  period  of  July 
through  September  1974  concerning  Imports 
of  crude  oil,  re.sidual  fuel  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natural  gas,  and  coal;  domes- 
tic reserves  and  production  of  crude  oil,  natu- 
ral gas,  and  coal;  refinery  activities,  and  in- 
ventories (with  an  accompanying  document) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.. 

Proposed  Plan  for  Use  and  Distribution  of 
Warm  Springs  Judgment  Funds  Awarded 
Before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  tise  and  distribution  of 
Warm  Springs  Judgment  funds  awarded  In 
Docket  198  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mis.sion    (with    accompanying    papers) .    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  lu- 
bular  .Affairs. 

Orders  Suspending  Deportation 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  involved  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Aliens  Found  Admissible  to  the  United 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of 
alien-s  who  have   been  found  adml.ssible  to 
the  United  States   (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers).   Referred    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sixth    preference    classification    for    certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Annu.\l  Report  of  the  U.S.  Consumer 

Product  Safety  Commission 
A    letter   from   the    Chairman,   U.S.    Con- 
sumer  Product   Safety   Commission,   trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Sitpplementary  Materials  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission's  1976 
Budget  Addendum 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  supplementary 
materials  on  the  Commission's  first  year  1976 
budget  addendum,  supplied  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  at  their  request 
( with  accompanying  papers ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Vocational  Education  Curriculum,  Part  I 
Funding    Criteria — Notice    of    Proposed 

RtTLfMAKING 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transnut- 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  document  entitled 
"Vocational  Education  Curriculum,  Part  I 
Pmiding  Criteria — ^Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  '  (with  an  accompanying  document). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Notice  op  Additional  Funding  Criteria 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  document  en- 
titled "Notice  of  Additional  Funding  Criteria 
for  Reviewing  Fiscal  Year  1975  AppUcatloas 
for  the  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant,  College  Work-Study,  and  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loan  Programs  "  (wlUi 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Regulations  Referring  to  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  regula- 
tion covering  the  scope,  general  definitions, 
application  procedures,  and  allowable  educa- 
tional costs  for  the  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies 
Fellowships 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  oJ 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  docvtment  en- 
titled "Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies 
Fellowships — Criteria  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 — 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making"  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Financial  Assistance  for  the  College 
Library  Resources  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copy  of  regulations  and 
guidelines  governing  financial  assistance  for 
the  college  library  resources  program  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Ptiblic  Welfare. 
Proposed  Regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  proposed  regulations  and 
guidelines  governing  program  of  grants  for 
strengthening  developing  Institutions  au- 
thorized under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (with  ac- 
.  companying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  He.alth,  Edu- 
cation. AND  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  poverty- 
related  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects BE  of  July  1973  (With  an  accompanying 
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report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Budget  of  thi  Consumer  Proditct  SAnrrr 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mission's budget  for  the  period  June  30 
through  September  80,  1G76  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
lee  on  Commerce. 

"sport  of  the   Consumer  Pkoduct  Safety 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer   Product   Safety    Commbsion    trans- 
mi  ning,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  re- 
search  and   development   activities   of   the 
Commission    (with    accompanying    papers). 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  ou  Commerce. 
Appsopriations  Request  for  the  Consvmui 
Product  Safety  Commis«3ion 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Commission's  ap- 
propriations request  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Ouaranteeo   Studbkt   Loan   Procham — Reg- 
ulation Amendmxnt  to  45  CRF  Part  177 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare,    submitting,    pur- 
suant to  lew,  a  dociiment  entitled  "Part  177 

Federal,  State,  and  Private  Programs  of 
Low-Interest  Loans  to  Vocational  Students 
and  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation (with  an  accompanying  document). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  Acriculturr 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advances  of  money  to  chiefs 
of  field  parties  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ptst  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

Oeneral  Regulations  for  the  National  In- 
stitute OF  Education,  Department  of  HEW 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  document  entitled  "Oeneral 
Regulations  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (with  an  accompanyUig  docu- 
ment). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Alterations  to  the  Courthouse 
and  Federal  Office  Building  in  BingiliiM- 
ton,  N.Y. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration,  submitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  which  proposes 
alterations  to  the  Courthouse  and  Federal 
Office  BuUdlng  in  Blnghamton,  N.Y.  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature   of   the   State   of  Louisiana;    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  23 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  and  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  ad- 
ministering programs  on  behalf  of  the 
conunerclal  fishing  Industry  of  the  United 
States 

•'Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  source  oi  mllUous 
of  dollars  in  revenue  to  both  the  federal  and 
state  governments;  and 


"Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  iudufitry 
of  the  United  States  Is  being  depended  upon 
more  and  more  to  help  counter  the  growing 
shortage  of  food  In  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
Is  encountering  a  multitude  of  problems  In 
all  segments  of  the  industry  as  a  result  of 
spllrallng  fuel  and  operating  costs,  and  in. 
creasing  difficulty  in  obtalnmg  needed  financ- 
ing to  keep  their  vessels  seaworthy;  and 

"Whereiis  there  have  been  programs  in- 
stituted In  the  past  designed  to  help  the 
industry,  but  which  have  been  untimely  dis- 
continued; and 

"Whereas  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  is  now  better  staffed  and  equipped 
to  handle  such  programs,  and  Is  In  fact  the 
only  federal  agency  designed  specifically  to 
help  the  commercial  fisherman; 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  Legislature  of  Loui- 
siana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  appropriate  funds 
to  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for 
the  implementation  of  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  of  the 
United  States. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce: 

"Resolution  No.  318 
■  Relative  to  respectfully  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  lend  every 
assistance  to  Pan  American  Airways  In  its 
fight  to  overcome  its  present  economic 
crisis 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory    of    Guam: 

"Whereas,  Pan  American  World  Airways 
has  been  a  standout  participant  in  our  is- 
land's economic  growth  and  development 
since  its  first  flight  landed  here  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1935;  and 

"Whereas,  PanAm  employes  188  local  resi- 
dents, generates  direct  yearly  income  to 
Guam  of  $12,647,300.00  and  generates  indi- 
rect contributions  by  bringing  over  139.000 
passengers  to  Guam  yearly  with  an  incident 
revenue  of  $74,898,000.00;    and 

"Whereas,  in  addition  to  Its  economic  con- 
tributions, PanAm  keeps  Guam  alive  by  hav- 
ing established  and  maintained  imes  of  com- 
merce, communication,  and  recreation 
through  its  air  routes  of  Singapore,  Manila, 
Bangkok,  Hong  Kong,  Osaka,  Tokyo,  Hono- 
lulu, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Fairbanks  and  New  York;  and 

"Whereas,  PanAm's  contribution  to  Guam 
is  only  a  mirror  image  of  its  national  spirit  of 
involvement  in  the  growth  of  the  American 
way — a  spirit  exemplified  in  its  combat  leave 
program  for  American  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam, in  Its  service  in  the  United  States'  in- 
ternational fiag  system,  and  in  its  high  qual- 
ity of  service  in  international  commerce 
which  serves  our  national  prestige;  and 

"Whereas,  now  PanAm  Is  experiencing  a 
potentially  terminal  economic  crisis  which 
Is  clearly  attributable  to  the  failure  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  securing  fair  treatment  for  PanAm 
in  the  international  marketplace,  in  that 
PanAm  is  subjected  to  exorbitant  foreign 
landing  fees,  unfair  competition  with  na- 
tionally subsidized  foreign  airlines,  discrimi- 
natory compensation  rates  in  hauling  U.S. 
Mall,  "rlpofi"  fuel  costs  In  foreign  ports  and 
excessive  Interest  rates  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Board;   now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  request,  petition  and 
memorialize    the    Congress    of    the    United 
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states  of  America  to  grant  emergency  tem- 
porary financial  assistance  to  PanAm  and 
to  review  the  factors  which  have  brought 
this  great  airline  to  its  knees;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  people  of  Guam  specif- 
ically endorse  the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Fair  Competition  Practices  Act 
which  would  (S-3481  and  H.R.  14260)  curb 
discrimination  by  foreign  flag  carriers  and 
tbelr  governments  ag.alnst  U.S.  Flag  carriers- 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatlvea,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  to  the  Honorable  Howard 
W.  Cannon,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Honorable  John  Jarman,  Chair- 
man  of  the  Sut)committee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  to  Con- 
gressman Won  Pat,  to  Pan  American's  Guam 
Director,  to  the  employees  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can on  Guam,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  commend- 
ing a  top  priority  effort  to  collect  delinquent 
debts  owed  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Iowa 
AnnuPl  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church;  one  concerning  the  Indochina  peace 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  one  concerning  the  genocide 
treaty  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  and  one  concerning  con- 
gressional seniority  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Palau  expressing  objection  to  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Mlcroneslan  War  Claims  Act  of 
1971;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJ?.871.  An  act  to  amend  section  1124(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  restriction  that  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  on  active  duty  to  be  eligible 
for  the  payment  of  a  cash  award  for  a  sug- 
gestion. Invention,  or  scientific  achievement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJi.8864.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  to 
Incorporate  Little  League  Baseball  to  provide 
that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  to  boys;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  8958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
excess  and  surplus  Federal  property  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of 
any  group,  band,  or  tribe  of  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  10510.  An  act  to  amend  section  131 
of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  taking  of  censuses  of  manufacturers,  of 
mineral  industries,  and  of  other  businesses, 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  content  of 
questionnaires  used  In  the  taking  of  such 
censuses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13340.  An  act  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  tabulation  of  population  of  that  State 
obtained  in  each  decennial  census  and  de- 
sired for  the  apportionment  or  districting  of 
the  legislative  body  or  bodies  of  that  State, 
In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan 
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and  form  suggested  by  that  officer  or  public 
body  having  responsibility  for  legislative  ap- 
portionment or  districting  of  the  State  being 
tabulated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14349.  An  act  to  amend  section  3031 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  number  of  authorized  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  Army  Staff;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  16982.  An  act  to  authorize  United 
Slates  payment  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the 
United  Nations  for  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  United  Nations  Force  In 
Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  November  19,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3204)  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  based  on  sex  in  the 
youth  programs  offered  by  the  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps. 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   DOLE    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Javits)  : 

S.  4164.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
referral,  for  appropriate  services  provided 
by  other  State  agencies,  of  blind  or  disabled 
children  who  are  receiving  supplemental 
security  income  benefits.  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  4165.  A  bill  to  make  more  chemical  fer- 
tilizer available  throughout  the  world  for 
the  production  of  food  during  1975  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  amount  of  such  fer- 
tilizer tised  in  the  United  States  for  non- 
food-growing purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.   GRAVEL: 

S.  4166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
Napolitano.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin)  : 

S.  4167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Regulatory  Reform  to  evaluate 
and  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ment regulation  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level  and  its  impact  on  inflation,  competi- 
tion, and  the  public  Interest.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Govertmient  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  4168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fe  Ellen 
Sauro.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  4169.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  Incident  to  and  fol- 
lowing arrests  for  traffic  and  vehicular  law 
violations  and  to  prohibit  the  use  in  Federal 
and  State  crlmhial  trials  of  any  evidence  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of  any 
such  searches;  and 

S.  4170.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  incident  to  and  fol- 
lowing arrests  and  to  prohibit  the  use  In 
Federal  and  State  criminal  trials  of  any  evi- 
dence discovered  In  the  course  of  or  as  a 
result  of  any  such  searches.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  4171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Weiffen'oach,  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Re- 
ferred to  the   Committee   on  tiie  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hruska,  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 

S.  4172.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  4173.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Wheeling 
Suspension  Bridge  as  a  national  historic  site, 
and  to  provide  for  the  administration  and 
maintenance  of  the  site  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  consultation  with  an  advisory 
commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.J.  Res.  257.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designatmg  November  29,  1974.  as 
"National  Student  Government  Day."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  258.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  November  29,  1974,  as 
"National  Student  Government  Day."  Con- 
sidered and  passed. 


oversight  in  SSI  LAW 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  4164.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  referral,  for  appropriate  services 
provided  by  other  State  agencies,  of 
blind  or  disabled  children  who  are  receiv- 
ing supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

REFERRAL    OF    HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  many 
parents  are  applying  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  their  handicapped  children  im- 
der  the  supplemental  security  income 
program.  The  SSI  law,  as  it  presently 
stands,  requires  that  each  handicapped 
individual  applying  for  assistance  shall 
be  referred  to  the  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency.  Clearly,  children  are 
not  candidates  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
in  the  actual  execution  of  the  program, 
children  younger  than  13  are  simply  not 
being  referred  to  any  agency. 

However,  the  application  for  SSI  for 
disabled  children  represents  an  oppor- 
timity  which  has  not  existed  previously 
to  refer  these  individuals  at  an  early 
stage  to  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  which  can  provide  them  treat- 
ment and  assistance  for  their  particular 
disability.  Today,  I  introduce  this  bill  to 
provide  that  disabled  children  under  the 
age  of  13  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate health,  social,  or  educational 
agency.  This  bill  provides  flexibility  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 
so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  the  vo- 
cational rehabihtation  agency  or  the 
proper  alternate  agency  as  appropriate. 
In  many  cases,  specialized  agencies  may 
be  needed  to  provide  adequate  treatment 
and  this  measure  provides  flexibility  for 
referral  to  those  organizations. 

This  measure  should  not  be  contro- 
versial. The  additional  cost  of  this  change 
in  the  program  should  be  negligible  if 
there  is  any  at  all.  It  does  provide  an 
improved  service  to  our  handicapped 
children  and  provides  for  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds  we  are  spending  to 
help  handicapped  people  under  the  SSI 
program. 


In  1972,  the  Congress  established  that 
handicapped  people  would  be  referred  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  under 
the  SSI  program.  It  was  apparently  an 
oversight  in  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  no  consideration  was  giver»  for 
the  referral  of  children  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  because 
of  the  assistance  being  offered  under  the 
SSI  program,  many  disabled  children  are 
now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
public  officials  that  previously  were  not. 
Prior  to  SSI,  many  parents  were  im- 
aware  of  programs  which  could  benefit 
their  children  and  provide  treatment  for 
their  disabilities.  The  SSI  program  now 
provides  a  greater  potential  to  direct 
these  individuals  to  the  proper  special- 
ized agencies  to  help  with  their  particu- 
lar handicap.  Since  the  evaluation  imder 
the  SSI  program  is  already  being  accom- 
plished, there  should  be  no  great  addi- 
tional expense  in  making  this  referral, 
yet  such  referral  could  provide  a  much 
more  refined  and  effective  system  for  the 
tax  dollars  we  are  investing  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

NEED  for  early  ATTENTION 

Obviously,  referral  for  rehabilitative 
services  of  a  vocational  nature  are  of  no 
use  whatever  to  children.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration itseK  recognized  this  flaw 
with  regard  to  services  for  children  and 
made  an  administrative  decision  to  refer 
childien  13  years  and  over.  'Without  de- 
bating the  merits  as  to  whether  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  the  most  appro- 
priate service  to  offer  a  13-  or  14-year- 
old,  or  whether  medical  or  other  service 
may  indeed  be  more  meaningful  and 
beneficial  to  that  child,  the  more  serious 
problem  here  is  the  absence  of  any  provi- 
sion whatever  with  regard  to  children 
from  birth  to  age  13.  At  present,  all  an 
intake  oflScer  is  required  to  do  is  review 
medical  and  related  records  to  determine 
eligibility.  Even  if  that  same  review 
clearly  indicates  a  desperate  need  for 
medical  or  other  intervention,  and  the 
intervention  might  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  the  disability,  the  employee  has  no 
authority  to  do  anything.  This  gap  in  the 
program  must  be  filled  with  regard  to 
children  from  birth  to  13  years  and  in 
certain  cases  from  13  to  18  years. 

Early  intervention  has  long  since  been 
established  by  the  medical  profession  and 
experts  in  the  field  of  child  development 
as  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  childhood  dis- 
ability from  developing  into  a  lifelong 
and  ii-reversible  handicap. 

For  example,  an  HEW-funded  study 
by  the  Rand  Corp.  entitled  "Serv- 
ices for  Handicapped  Youth:  A  Program 
Overview"  found  that  "for  handicapped 
children  age  six  is  past  the  optimal  time 
to  start  the  child."  in  programs  designed 
to  reverse  the  disability. 

A  study  by  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  impact  of  title  VI — 
services  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled — 
programs  upon  emotionally  disturbed, 
learning  disabled,  mentally  retarded  and 
physically  handicapped  children  found 
that  "there  is  increasing  evidence  of  the 
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value"  of  early  Intervention  "for  handi- 
capped children." 

In  a  study  by  Robert  Chamberlln  and 
Phillip  Nader,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  the  disfunc- 
tions of  nursery  school  children  were 
lound  to  be  "significantly  related  to 
iHter  school  function"  and,  clearly, 
■early  ijitervention  appeared  waiTanted" 
Lo  prevent  those  disfunctions  from  ir- 
reversible development. 

Take  the  case  of  a  deaf  child,  or  one 
with  a  severe  hearing  impairment.  In  tlie 
past,  such  a  child  was  destined  to  live 
the  life  of  a  deaf-mute.  Since  speech 
either  develops  early  or  not  at  all,  early 
intervention  here,  using  all  of  the  many 
methodological  rehabilitative  devices  de- 
veloped in  recent  years,  has  made  the 
difference  between  an  adult  who  is  a 
"freak"  and  one  who  has  developed  the 
abOity  to  lead  a  self-sufficient  and  nor- 
mal life. 

Or  look  briefly  at  the  child  with  a  men- 
tal disorder.  Diagnoses  of  "mental  dis- 
orders" ai-e  difficult  at  best.  Emotionally 
disturbed  children  aie  frequently  be- 
lieved, especially  by  their  parents,  to  be 
suffermg  from  a  physical  ailment.  And 
a  child  with  an  undiagnosed  physical  dis- 
order frequently  suffers  not  only  from 
the  physical  ailment,  but  also  develops 
emotional  "hang-ups"  which,  unless 
treated,  result  in  later  years  in  an  adult 
without  the  capacity  to  attain  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

SUPPORT  BT   HEW   ■ 

The  regulations  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Implementation  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram, recently  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  make  what  Is  perhaps  tlie 
strongest  argument  for  early  Interven- 
tion. Those  regulations  make  the  foUow- 
ing  points: 

1.  Vocational  rehabilitation  la  mandated 
where  the  diaabllng  Impairment,  with  n- 
habUltatdve  services,  will  restore  the  recipient 
to  "productive  activity". 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  is  mandated 
la  cases  where,  without  the  services,  the  dis- 
ability effect  would  "result  la  continued  eU- 
glbllltj'". 

3.  They  are  mandated  where  such  services 
"will  enable  the  Individual  to  engage  In  pro- 
ductive activity". 

4.  They  are  mandated  where  the  "predict- 
able period  or  productive  work  activity"  will 
"offset  payments  which  would  otherwise  be 
made". 

In  other  words,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  designed  to  render  a  dis- 
abled IndlviduaJ  self-sufficient  and  get 
him  off  the  payments  and  out  of  the  SSI 
progiam  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  Is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  if  a  child's  disa- 
bility is  prevented  from  ever  developing 
into  the  kind  of  handicap  that  precludes 
future  employment  as  an  adult,  the  test 
of  SSI  will  have  been  met,  since  that 
chUd  will  never  need  the  Income  pay- 
ments of  adult  rehabUitative  services 
available  through  the  SSI  program  in 
the  first  place. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  th° 
rtfen-al  of  all  eligible  children  to  the 
appropriate  local  or  State  agency  for 
sei-vices.  With  such  a  mandate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  intake  officer  making  an  SSI 
eligibility  determination  would  then  be 
required,  with  appropriate  consent  forms 
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having  been  formulated  and  signed  by 
the  parent,  to  refer  the  parent,  the  dis- 
abled child  and  all  pertinent  records  to 
the  State  or  local  agency  or  agencies 
offering  services  that  best  meet  the 
child's  needs.  At  present,  no  matter  how 
severe  or  obvious  the  disability  of  a  child 
may  be.  there  is  no  obligation  whatever 
to  do  more  than  establish  the  fact  of 
eligibility  of  the  disabled  child,  even  in 
a  case  where,  clearly,  the  mildest  Inter- 
vention could  well  prevent  further  de- 
velopment of  that  disability. 

Since  the  children  who  would  there- 
alter  receive  medical  or  rehabilitative 
services  are  in  any  event  medicaid- 
eligible,  a  refined  system  of  referral, 
evaluation— by  the  appropriate  agency— 
and  actual  service  could  readily  be  of- 
fered by  programs  already  in  existence. 
The  services  offered  by  those  programs 
are,  of  course,  available  to  the  potential 
recipient  even  without  the  referral— but 
in  many  Instances  they  are  not  used 
simply  because  the  client  does  not  know 
that  they  exist,  or  know  which  service  or 
sei-vices  he  needs,  or  even  that  he  is 
ehgible  for  them.  A  mandated  referral, 
therefore,  not  only  solves  that  problem, 
but  also  guarantees  the  child  in  need  of 
early  entry  into  a  comprehensive  health 
services  system. 

So  again,  I  believe  this  measure  is  a 
much  needed  and  non-controversial 
change  to  the  SSI  law.  During  a  period 
when  we  are  especially  concerned  about 
inflation,  this  modification  of  the  pro- 
gram should  enable  us  to  get  more  com- 
plete assistance  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren while  not  Increasing  Federal 
expenditures  at  all. 

I  intend  to  offer  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  first  appropriate  bill 
which  comes  before  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  I  request  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4164 


the  Individual  has  attained  such  age  but  has 
not  attained  age  18) ,  ol  such  Individual  for 
appropriate  health,  social,  or  educational 
services  provided  by  a  State  or  local  agency 
of  such  individual  to  the  appropriate  .State  or 
local  health,  social  service,  or  educational 
agency." 


A   blU    to   amend    title   XVI    of    the   Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ferral, for  appropriate  services  provided  by 
other  State  agencies,  of  blind  or  disabled 
children  who  are  receiving  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
secuon    (a)    of  section    1615  of   the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  blind  or  disabled 
Individual  who — 
"  ( 1 )  has  not  attained  age  65,  and 
"(2)   Is  receiving  beneflta  (or  with  respect 
to  whom  benefits  are  paid)  under  this  title, 
the    Secretary    sliall    make    provision    for 
referral — 

"(3)  In  case  such  Individual  has  attained 
age  18  (and.  In  appropriate  cases,  when  the 
Individual  has  not  attained  such  age  but 
has  attained  age  13),  of  such  individual  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  administering 
the  Stale  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  approved  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilltatlon  Act,  and  (except  in  such  cases 
as  he  may  determine)  for  a  review  not  les« 
often  than  quarterly  of  such  Individual's 
blindness  or  disability  and  his  need  for  and 
utUlzation  of  the  rehabUitntcn  services 
made  avaUable  to  him  under  such  plan,  and 
"(4)  In  case  such  Individual  has  not  at- 
tained age  13  (and,  in  appropriate  case,  when 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  4165.  A  bill  to  make  more  chemical 
fertilizer  available  throughout  the  world 
for  the  production  of  food  during  1975 
by  sub.stantially  reducing  the  amount  of 
such  fertilizer  used  in  the  United  States 
for  nonfood-growing  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultme  and 
Forestry. 

THE   NEED   FOR   MORE  FERTIUZEB 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  World 
Food  Conference  has  focused  increased 
international  attention  on  world  hunger 
and  stan-ation.  The  problem  Is  a  terribly 
real  one,  and  much  can  and  should  be 
done  by  the  world's  more  aflRuent  nations 
to  help  remedy  it. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  represents  only  one  of  the  many 
steps  necessary  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  starvation  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  world.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  increase  world  food  produrtion 
by  increasing  the  availability  of  fertilizer 
for  agriculture. 

The  need  to  increase  the  world's  food 
supply  is  obvious:  500  million  people  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night.  Three  or  four 
times   that  many  are  undernourished. 
An  estimated  300  million  children  have 
.suffered  peruianeiit  physical  damage  as  a 
result  of  malnutrition,  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  them  have  suffered  mentnl 
damage.  And,  thousands  of  individuals 
are  literally  starving  to  death  every  day. 
The  picture  is  a  grim  one.  There  is  a 
world  food  crisis  wliich  requires  Immedi- 
ate action.  I  am  confident  most  people 
agree  that  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
should  take  the  initiative  in  the  world- 
wide fight  against  hunger.  An  essential 
part  of  this  effort  is  to  increase  food 
production,  and  that  means  an  increa.se 
in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  available  to 
farmers  throughout  the  world. 

In  (he  past  2  years,  the  world  supply 
of  fertilizer  has  not  kept  up  with  de- 
mand. There  are  many  causes  for  this, 
including  inadequate  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity and  oil  and  gas  shortages,  but 
whatever  the  causes  the  results  have 
been  mimistakable.  Tlie  price  of  fertilizer 
has  skyrocketed— up  400  percent  or  more 
in  some  instances — pricing  many  users 
out  of  the  market,  especially  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  v.hich  have  been  forced 
by  high  oil  prices  to  curtail  drastically 
other  imports.  Some  farmers  have  been 
simply  unable  to  obtain  their  fertilizer 
requhements  at  any  price.  This  has  re- 
duced yields  throughout  the  world— with 
devastating  reductions  in  some  areas. 
The  green  revolution,  which  promised 
to  bring  agriculture  self-sufficiency  to 
many  less  developed  countries,  has  been 
disrupted  by  the  fertilizer  shortage. 

Some  improvement  Is  In  sight.  Many 
fertili.£er  producers  are  cuireutly  build- 
ing new  plants  and  expanding  their  ca- 
pacity. However,  it  takes  years  to  buUd 
these  plants,  and  farmers  will  still  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  fertilizer  they  need 
in  1975.  Once  again,  food  production  will 
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suffer— as  will  millions  of  people— be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  fertUizer.      ^.    ^    ^ 

One  way  to  help  alleviate  this  Is  to 
encomage  the  use  of  as  much  of  the 
worlds  fertilizer  as  possible  for  agi'icul- 
tural  production.  This,  in  turn,  means 
u«;ing  as  litUe  as  possible  for  ornamental 
and  decorative  growing  purposes.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent of  the  fertUizer  used  in  the  United 
States  is  for  nonfarm  purposes,  the  great 
bulk  of  this  for  ornamental  use.  This  is 
approximately  4  percent  of  the  world's 
fertilizer  use — as  mucli  as  the  entire  na- 
tion of  India  uses,  and  more  than  any 
other  of  the  less  developed  countries 
uses  If  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
fertilizer  could  be  diverted  to  agricultme. 
It  could  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  world  food  production  in  the  coming 

VPfll* 

Tliis  bill  attempts  to  achieve  this  goal 
in  three  ways.  First,  it  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  to  reduce  its  use  of 
fertilizer  for  ornamental  and  decorative 
purposes  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
its  average  annual  use  for  these  purposes 
during  the  3  preceding  years.  Second,  it 
calls  on  the  President  to  urge  State  and 
local  governments,  corporations,  associa- 
tions, foundations,  and  individuals  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  fertilizer  they  use 
for  ornamental  and  decorative  purposes. 
Third,  It  directs  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  determine  methods 
of  Increasing  fertilizer  production. 

This  action  will  not  "solve"  the  world 
food  crisis,  but  it  could  help.  It  will  help 
make  more  fertilizer  avaUable  to  farmers 
In  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  If  utmzed  efficiently,  the  fertilizer 
currently  used  for  nonfarm  purposes 
could  result  in  enough  additional  grain 
to  almost  eliminate  this  year's  10  million 
ton  world  grain  shortage. 

I  am  confident  that  most  Americans, 
when  given  the  choice  between  fertilizer 
for  decOTatlon  or  fertilizei-  for  food,  will 
choose  the  latter.  I  hope  Congress  will 
reflect  the  compassion  of  the  American 
people  and  enact  this  legislation.  It  is 
one  concrete  step  that  can  be  taken  to 
alleviate  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  hi  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4165 
A  bill  to  make  more  chemical  fertUizer  avail- 
able throughout  the  world  for  the  produc- 
tion of  frod  during  1975  by  substantially 
reducing  the  amount  of  such  fertilizer  Tised 
m  the  United  States  for  nonfood-growing 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatiTjes  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Con- 
gress finds  that — 

( 1 )  Short  falls  In  food  production  over  the 
past  several  years  have  resulted  In  malnutri- 
tion, suffering  and  staxvatlon  lor  milllona  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

(2)  A  significant  factor  In  these  short  laUs 
In  food  production  has  been  the  lack  of  avaU- 
ftbllity  of  ferUllaer  supplies. 

(3)  Considerable  potential  exists  for  In- 
creasing fertilizer  availability  through  con- 
servation measures  such  as  reducing  non- 
food   producing    uses   of    fertUizer   supplies 


which  could  be  directed  into  food  production, 
and  more  efficient  appUcatlon  of  fertUizer 
supplies  available  lor  food  production. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  address  the  crucial 
shortfaU  of  fertUizer  for  food  producUon 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Commission 
on  Fertilizer  AvailabUity  (1)  to  review  and 
recommend  specific  conservation  steps  and 
other  measures  which  would  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  short-term  avaUablUty  of  fertUizer 
for  food  production  and  (2)  to  encourage  In- 
creased production  of  fertUizer  to  meet  the 
medium  and  long-term  fertilizer  needs  such 
as  Investment  Incentives,  priority  access  to 
basic  materials  and  machinery  to  increase 
production  capacity,  and  necessary  adjust- 
mentu  In  the  cost  structure  of  fertilizer  feed 
e  tocks 

Sec  3.  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Including  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  Federal  corpora- 
tions, shaU  use  chemical  fertUizer  during  the 
calendar  year  1975  for  ornamental  or  decora- 
tive growing  purposes  In  any  amount  greater 
than  nn  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  o! 
the  average  annual  amount  of  such  fertilizer 
used  by  such  departments  and  agencies  for 
such  DUrposes  during  the  calendar  years  1972, 
1973.  and  1974.  The  foregoing  limitation  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  ornamental  or 
decorative  growing  purpose  the  primary  ptir- 
pose  of  which  Is  to  prevent  soU  erosion  or 
serve  some  other  necessary  conservation  pur- 
pose. ^.    ^ 

Sec;.  4.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  States,  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof,  and  upon  aU  corporations,  as- 
sociations, foundations,  and  other  entitles, 
and  on  all  private  individuals  of  the  United 
States  to  substantially  reduce  the  amount  ol 
chemical  fertUizer  they  purchase  and  use 
lor  ornamental  or  decorative  growing  pxu- 
posfcs  which  could  be  redirected  into  food 
proauotloa  during  the  calendar  year  1975. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 
S.  4167.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to 
evaluate  and  report  on  the  effectiveness 
of  government  regulation  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level  and  its  impact  on  infla- 
tion, competition,  and  the  public  interest. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

NATIONAI.  COMMISSION   ON  aEGm-ATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  concerned, 
the  time  Is  long-past  due  to  fish  or  cut 
bait.  And  since  we  have  done  too  much 
fishing  already  with  some  of  these  agen- 
cies with  little  apparent  success,  it  is 
none  too  soon  to  cut  bait.  And  by  that,  I 
mean  precisely  getting  rid  of  those  agen- 
cies which  do  not  serve  the  public  In- 
terest. I  mean  axing  those  agencies  whose 
only  raison  d'etre  appears  to  be  adding 
to  our  inflationary  problems  by  upping 
the  costs  to  American  consimiers  and 
producers  of  vital  goods  and  services. 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  is  altogether 
too  big  and  cumbersome.  It  behooves  us 
at  least  to  begin  to  trim  it  where  agencies 
of  government  are  not  only  serving  no 
useful  fimction  but  are  counter-produc- 
tive to  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
Nation.  At  the  top  of  my  elimination  list 
is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  I  am  sure  that  other  deserving  can- 
didates will  surface. 

We  are  literally  trapped  by  a  web  of 
misguided  regulation  in  this  country  and 
the  time  is  now  to  begin  to  break  through 


for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  If  agencies  can 
justify  their  existence  and  their  purpose, 
then  they  should  continue.  But  where 
they  cannot,  we  would  be  foolhardy  to 
tolerate  their  continued  drata  on  the 
economy  at  a  time  of  maximum  strain 
from  the  counter-pressures  of  simultan- 
eous inflation  and  recession. 

In  any  good  analysis  of  this  Nation's 
present  economic  problems,  the  anti- 
competitive role  that  some  regulatory 
agencies  play  mast  be  considered.  Long- 
term,  if  we  are  to  solve  those  problems 
and  get  back  on  a  sound  economic  foot- 
ing, we  have  no  choice  but  to  undergo 
the  rigors  of  a  complete  rethinking  of 
what  regulation  should  be  all  about, 
where  it  is  truly  necessary,  and  how  it 
is  to  be  best  implemented.  Up  to  now. 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  ask  th^e  ques- 
tions, let  alone  consider  possible  solu- 
tions in  the  light  of  current  de\'ek>j;>- 
ments. 

Foremost  In  my  mind,  as  a  possible 
alternative  to  the  overlap  and  misdirec- 
tion of  so  many  separate  and  conflicting 
regulatory  efforts,  involves  our  beccBHiiig 
serious  about  rigidly  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  this  country  as  a  first-order 
national  priority,  with  substantially  in- 
creased resources. 

In  addition,  where  merger  or  transfer 
of  functions  and  agencies  is  necessarj-. 
let  us  merge  or  transfer  them.  And  where 
elimination  of  such  functions  or  agen- 
cies is  feasible,  let  us  "deep  six'  them 
now  and  forever.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  public  will  object  too  strenu- 
ously to  seeing  a  few  less  bureaucrats  in 
limousines  and  big  offices,  issuing  arbi- 
trary decrees  which  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  introducuig 
today  legislation  which  would  commence 
the  needed  review  and  evaluation  of  tlie 
purposes,  functions,  and  organization  of 
regulation  in  this  country  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  at  the  State  and  local  level 
Comistent  with  the  recent  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Ford  to  deal  v.ith 
the  serious  probleira  of  our  economy.  I 
am  proposing  the  establishment  erf  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform 
to  evaluate  and  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  Government  regulation  at  the 
Federal  and  State  level  and  its  impact  on 
inflation,  competition,  and  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  Commission  will  be  given  a  man- 
date to  review  the  entire  regulatory  proc- 
ess with  very  specific  considerations  io 
take  into  account,  and  propose  a  thor- 
oughgoing reform  package  based  upon 
its  findings  and  conclusions. 

The  legislation  caUs  upon  the  Com- 
mission to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  witlun  9  months 
with  specific  recommendations  fen-  leg- 
islative actions  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness, efficiency,  and  responsiveness  to  the 
public  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following : 
(U  Selective  elimination  of  specific  regu- 
latory functions,  procedures,  activities,  oi 
practices; 

(11)  Selective  elimination,  noerger,  o» 
transfer  of  overlappUig  or  related  r^ulatory 
iuTladlctlca:^,  mandates,  or  functions; 

(Ui)  Bevlaion*  In  the  Lawa,  regulations, 
structure,  operation,  procedures,  acUvlUes.  oi 
mechanisms  of  the  regulatory  agencieit; 
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(Iv)  Elimination,  transfer,  or  separation 
out  of  the  subsidy-granting  or  other  forms  of 
promotional  activities  performed  by  regula- 
tory agencies  which  adversely  affect  or  Inter- 
fere with  their  principal  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities. 
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(xlU)  Providing  for  more  effective  means 
of  Informing  the  public  of  the  activities 
within  the  regulatory  agencies  and  their 
specific  or  general  Impact  on  the  public  In- 
terest In  matters  of  particular  Importance  or 
impact. 


In  addition,  or  as  part,  of  that  study 
and  analysis,  the  Commission  is  to  evalu- 
ate proposals  for: 

(I)  Encouraging  the  enunciation  of  broad 
policy  guidelines  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
instead  of  continuing  to  permit  unclear  poU- 
clea  to  develop  Impliedly  through  a  series  of 
case-by-cas©  decisions  or  adjudications  In- 
volving differing  facts  and  circumstances: 

(II)  Making  the  regulatory  responsibilities 
of  selected  or  all  regulatory  agencies  more 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
({ulrmg  simultaneous  submission  of  budget 
and  legislative  requests  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  by  permitting  each  regula- 
tory agency  to  Independently  control  and  su- 
pervise Its  own  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts; 

(III)  Eliminating  colleglal  commissions  al- 
together or  selectively,  and  replacing  the 
commission  form  with  a  single  administra- 
tor; 

(Iv)  Revising  procedures  for  selecting  com- 
missioners and  reviewing  their  qualifications, 
including  the  designation  or  establishment 
of  a  distinguished  Board  of  Regulatory  Re- 
view to  provide  Its  recommendations  or  guid- 
ance on  names  submitted  by  the  President  as 
possible  appointees  for  regulatory  agency 
positions; 

(V)  Revamping  the  conflict-of-interest 
statutes,  or  their  applicability  to  regvilatory 
agency  officials,  so  as  to  limit  the  movement 
of  persons  from  a  regulated  industry  or  a  re- 
lated industry  to  the  agency  which  regulates 
that  industry,  and  the  movement  of  persons 
from  the  agency  back  to  the  regulated  in- 
dustry; 

(vl)  Limiting  the  removal  of  regulatory 
agency  officials  to  reasons  relating  to  their 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  la 
office: 

(vU)  Making  regulatory  agency  officials.  In 
their  personal  capacity,  civilly  or  criminally 
responsible  for  mtentional  misuse  or  abuse  of 
their  ofBce  for  reasons  relating  to  (a)  their 
disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  confiden- 
tial or  privileged  Information;  (b)  their  fail- 
ure to  make  Information  available  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  (c)  their  failure  to  open  up  agency 
meetings,  sessions,  and  agency  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  and  sessions  to  the  public; 
or  (d)  their  neglect  or  failure  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  administered  by 
them; 

(vlll)  Providing  for  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable costs  and  expenses  In  agency  pro- 
ceedings of  Interveners  on  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic or  consumer  Interests  and  an  assessment 
of  the  manner  by  which  such  a  proposal 
might  be  Implemented  across  the  board  In- 
cluding the  anticipated  costs  therefor; 

(Ix)  Creating  a  new  Administrative  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  an  expert  Judicial 
unit  to  handle  appeals  from  final  decisions  of 
the  regulatory  agencies; 

(X)  Amending  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  and  modifying  agency  rules  to  ex- 
pedite regulatory  agency  proceedings  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  more  timely  decision- 
making and  preventing  wasteful  costs  at- 
tendant to  agency  delays: 

(xl)  Substituting  direct  subsidies,  where 
appropriate,  for  complicated  and  cumber- 
some regulatory  schemes,  with  hidden  taxes 
and  costs,  which  aim  at  achieving  a  par- 
ticular economic  or  social  purpose; 

(xU)  Improving  the  information-gather- 
ing, analysis,  storage  and  retrieval  systems 
within  the  regulatory  agencies  while  lessen- 
ing the  paperwork  burden  both  within  the 
agencies  and  within  the  regulated  industries 
by  avoiding  needless  duplication; 


As  a  result  of  this  exhaustive  study,  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  will  be  better  equipped  to  seri- 
ously undertake  the  long  overdue  task  of 
reforming  the  entire  regulatoiy  process 
in  a  manner  that  will  benefit  consumers 
in  terms  of  lower  costs  for  goods  and 
sei-vices.  assist  producers  and  suppliere  by 
eliminating  cumbersome  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  getting  goods  to  the  marketplace, 
and  in  turn,  make  for  a  far  more  sound 
and  integrated  economic  program  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  over  the  next  decade. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  hearings  on 
this  proposal  will  commence  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  continuing  on 
Fiiday,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next 
week — November  21,  22,  25  and  26. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  measure  I 
am  introducing  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4167 
A   bill   to  establish   a  National   Commission 
on  Regulatory  Reform  to  evaluate  and  re- 
port on   the   effectiveness  of   government 
regulation  at  the  Federal  and  SUte  level 
and  Its  impact  on  Inflation,  competition, 
and  the  public  Interest 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprexentatives  of  the    United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Interest  Reg- 
ulatory Review  Act  of  1974". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OT   COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  as  an  Uidependent  instrumental- 
ity in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  National  Commission  on  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commlsfilon")  which  shall  be  comprised 
of  ten  members  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  three  distinguished  representatives 
from  the  private  sector  appointed  by  the 
President,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be 
especially  well-qualified  to  represent  the  In- 
terests of  American  consumers, 

(2)  three  senior  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  appointed  by  the  President, 

(3)  two  Senators  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  each  representing  one  of 
the  two  major  political  parties, 

(4)  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  each  representing  one  of  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties. 

(b)  The  President  shall  nominate,  from 
the  private  sector  membership,  one  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  member  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  designee  for  the  position  of  Chairman, 
shall  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to  continue  with  the  Commission's 
activities,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  t^pointments. 

(d)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting meetings,  except  that  any  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  administering  of  oaths  and 
the  taking  of  testimony. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 


appointed  from  the  private  sector  shall  re- 
ceive as  compensation  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  OS- 18  for  each  day  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Commission.  All  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  bo  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  'a)  Within  nine  months  after  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  containing 
its  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
t  ons  concerning  activities  within  the  Fed- 
eral   regulatory   agencies   with   respect   to— 

( 1 )  the  most  serious  deficiencies  within 
the  regulatory  process  which  tend  to  con- 
tribute to  Inflation,  lessen  competition,  or 
which  adversely  affect  the  public  and  regu- 
lated companies, 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  certain  areas  of 
the  national  economy  are  over-regulated  or 
under-regulated,  with  special  emphasis  on 
overlapping  regulatory  Jurisdictions,  conflict- 
ing mandates,  and  actual  Implementation  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations, 

(3)  the  economic  costs  and  benefits  of 
regulation,  or  the  lack  thereof,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  regu- 
lation on  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  goods 
and  services,  the  added  costs  to  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  in  providing  goods  and 
services,  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  some 
regulation,  the  degree  of  market  concentra- 
tion In  regulated  as  opposed  to  non-regulated 
industries,  and  productivity  factors  affected 
by  regulation. 

(4)  the  continued  appropriateness  or  ap- 
plicability of  original  regulatory  purposes  and 
objectives  as  mandated  by  statute,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  purposes  and  objectives 
which  regulation  should  now  serve, 

{fi)  the  consequences  to  the  Nation  of 
selective  deregulation  In  specified  areas  or 
selective  modification  of  regulatory  purposes, 
operations,  and  procedures  in  speciflc  areas. 

(6)  the  need  for,  and  speciflc  reconunenda- 
tions  concerning  Increased  or  more  stringent 
antitrust  enforcement  as  a  higher  order  na- 
tional priority.  Including  proposals  for  any 
new  legislation  which  may  be  needed  or  for 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  antitrust  effort, 

( 7 )  speciflc  recommendations  for  legislative 
actions  to  Improve  the  effectiveness,  effi- 
ciency, and  responsiveness  to  the  public  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following — 

(A)  selective  elimination  of  specific  regu- 
latory functions,  procedures,  activities,  or 
practices; 

(B)  selective  elimination,  merger,  or  trans- 
fer of  overlapping  or  related  regulatory  jurls- 
dlctlon.s,  mandates,  or  functions; 

(C)  revisions  In  the  laws,  regulations, 
structure,  operation,  procedures,  activities,  or 
mechanisms  of  the  regtilatory  agencies; 

(D)  elimination,  transfer,  or  separation  out 
of  the  subsidy-granting  or  other  forms  of 
promotional  activities  performed  by  regula- 
tory agencies  which  adversely  affect  or  Inter- 
fere with  their  principal  regulatory  respou- 
slbUltles. 

(8)  an  evaluation  of  other  proposals  for 
Improving  the  effectiveness,  efficiency  and 
responsiveness  to  the  public  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
a)i  evaluation  of  proposals  for — 

(A)  encouraging  the  enunciation  of  broad 
pKjIlcy  guidelines  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
instead  of  continuing  to  permit  unclear  poli- 
cies to  develop  impliedly  through  a  series  of 
case-by-case  decisions  or  adjudications  In- 
volt-ing  differing  facts  and  circumstances; 

(B)  making  the  regulatory  responsibilities 
of  selected  or  all  regulatory  agencies  more 
independent  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
quiring simultaneous  submission  of  budget 
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and  legislative  requests  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  by  permitting  each  regu- 
latory agency  to  independently  control  and 
supervise  Its  own  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts; 

(C>  eliminating  colleglal  commissions  al- 
together or  sriectivriy,  and  replacing  the 
coiVimlssicu  form  with  a  single  administra- 
tor: 

(D)  revising  procedures  for  selecting  com- 
missioners and  reviewing  their  quallflcatlons, 
including  the  designation  or  establishment 
of  a  distlnguisbed  Board  of  Regulatory  Re- 
view to  provide  its  recommendations  or  gtild- 
ance  on  names  submitted  by  the  President 
as  possible  appointees  for  regulatory  agency 
posltlous: 

(E)  revamping  t!ie  coiifllct-of-laterest 
Statutes,  or  their  applicability  to  regulatory 
agency  officials,  so  as  to  limit  the  movement 
of  persons  from  a  regulated  Industry  or  a 
related  Industry  to  the  agency  which  regu- 
lates that  Industrv'.  and  the  mo\-ement  of 
persons  from  the  ngency  back  to  the  regu- 
lated Industry: 

(F)  limiting  the  removal  of  regiUatory 
agency  officials  to  reasons  relating  to  their 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  matfeasance 
in  office; 

(G)  making  regulatory  agency  officials,  in 
their  personal  capacity.  clTllty  or  criminally 
responsible  for  intenlioual  misuse  or  abuse 
of  their  office  for  reasons  relating  to  (i)  their 
disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  confiden- 
tial or  privileged  information;  (II)  their  fail- 
ure to  make  Infonnatlon  available  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  (lU)  theu-  falline  to  open  up 
agency  meetings,  sessions,  and  agency  ad- 
visory committee  meetings  and  sessions  to 
the  public;  or  (Iv)  their  neglect  or  failure  to 
carry  out  the  provi-^lons  of  the  laws  admin- 
istered by  them; 

(H)  providing  for  the  payment  of  reason- 
able cobts  and  expenses  m  agency  proceed- 
ings of  Interveuors  on  behalf  of  the  public 
or  consumer  Interests  and  an  assessment  of 
the  manner  by  which  such  a  proposal  might 
be  Implemented  acro.ss  the  board  Including 
the  anticipated  costs  therefor; 

(I)  creating  a  new  Administrative  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  an  expert  Judicial  unit 
to  handle  appeals  from  final  decisions  of  the 
regiUatory  agencies; 

(J)  amending  the  AdmhiLstiativc  Proce- 
dure Act  and  modifying  agency  rules  to  ex- 
pedite regulatory  agency  proceednigs  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  more  timely  decision- 
making and  preventing  wasteful  costs  at- 
tendant to  agency  delays: 

(K)  substituting  direct  sttbsidles,  where 
appropriate,  for  ctomplicated  and  cumber- 
some regulatory  schemes,  with  hidden  ta.xes 
and  costs,  which  aim  at  achieving  a  partlc- 
Tilar  economic  or  social  purpose; 

(L)  Improving  the  Information-gathering, 
analysis,  storage  and  retrieval  systems  within 
the  regulatory  agencies  while  lessening  the 
paperwork  biirden  both  within  the  agencies 
and  within  the  regulated  industries  b;- 
avoiding  needless  dupUcatlou; 

(M)  providing  for  more  eCective  means  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  activities  within 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  their  speciflc  or 
general  impact  on  the  public  interest  In  mat- 
ters of  particular  Importance  or  Impact. 

(9>  recommendations  for  assuring  un  on- 
going review  and  assessment  of  the  economic 
costs  and  benefits,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
Federal  regulatory  activities.  Including  pro- 
posals for  limiting  the  growth  of  bureauc- 
racy, and  phasing  out  selected  agencies  or 
establtshlDg  a  time  certain  within  which  they 
would  expire  unless  Congress  specifically  re- 
news theur  xnandutea  by  legislative  enact- 
ment; 

(10>  a  realistic  and  detailed  assessment  of 
the  costs  or  savixkgs,  transitional.  Interim, 
and  long-term,  of  Commission  proposals  and 
recommendstlons  for  regulato-y  reform. 


C.  (b)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  containing 
its  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  activities  within  state,  re- 
gional and  local  regulatory  agencies  which 
tend  to  contribute  to  inflation,  lessen  com- 
petition, or  which  adversely  auect  the  public. 
and  the  regulated  companies.  The  report 
shall  give  special  emphasis  to  areas  where 
Federal  regulatory  activities  mteract  with  or 
are  affected  by  the  activities  of  state,  regional 
or  local  regulatory  units,  and  where  the  lat- 
ter activities,  or  the  absence  or  misdirection 
thereof,  have  an  important  inflationary  Im- 
pact. 

3.  (C)  In  carrying  out  Its  responslbillTies 
under  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
utilize,  wherever  appropriate,  all  existing 
studies,  iuvesugations,  reports,  and  other 
existing  material  relevant  to  Its  respouslbil- 
Itles. 

POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (n)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

(b)  Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
written  or  other  matter  may  be  Issued  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
served  by  anyone  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

(c)  If    the    Commission    receives    of    enyi 
witness  or  any  Government  agency  mateiialsl 
which  have  been  submitted  on  a  confidential 
basis,  and  the  confldeiitiality  is  protected  by 
statute,  the  material  shaU  be  held  in  confi- 
dence by  the  Conunlsslon. 

(d^  The  Cortmlsslon  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  advlsorj-  committees  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
specific  analytical  or  Investigative  undertak- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Any  such 
committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (Public  Law  92-463). 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  it  may  adopt,  the  Commission, 
through  its  Chairman,  shall  appohit  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  an  Executive  Director 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  such  addi- 
tional staff  as  is  deemed  necessary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  govermng  appointments  In  the 
comjjetltive  service,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  for 
GS- 18  under  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $150  per  day  for  persons  perform- 
ing such  services. 

(c)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate and  enter  Into  contracts  and  agreements 
as  the  Commission  determines  are  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

ASSIST.^IfCE  OP  G07inSI.'KENT  ACEJJrlES 

Sfc.  3.  Each  department,  Agency,  and  In- 
stnunentaUty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  the  Congress  and  Independent 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  agencies,  con- 
sistent with  the  lav.3  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman, 
such  data,  reports,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commls.<?ion  deenw  nec«s5;ftry  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

DEFn»ITIONS 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  act  "Federal  regu- 
latory a!?eney"  includes  any  existing  inde- 
pendent Federal  Eigency  which,  as  one  of  Its 
principal  respoiiBiblllties,  exercises  regula- 
tory functions  affecting  one  or  more  seg- 
ments of  American  Industry,  as  well  as  any 
ager.CT  or  govemmeutnl  unit  within  an  agen- 


cy or  department  of  the  Federal  government 
which  exercises  such  regulatory  functions 
as  one  of  its  principal  activities.  The  term  Is 
meant  to  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  such 
independent  regulatory  agencies  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Constimer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, the  Commodity  Futures  Tradlnt; 
Commission,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Equal  Employmen-, 
Opportimlty  Commission,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  others.  The  term  is  also  meant 
to  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  such  a^m- 
cles  or  units  within  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment as  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin - 
Istrstion,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  Federal  Avlathju 
Administration,  the  Antitrust  Dlvtslon  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  OflBce  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Agrlcoltarsi 
Marketing  Service,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Packers  and  Stockrrtru 
Administrarion.  and  others. 

TEEMINATION 

Sec.  8.  Sixty  days  after  the  subuvi;»k>u  t.<f 
the  final  report  provided  for  in  section  3ib( , 
the  Cummisbion  shall  cease  to  esist. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sf.c.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated Sl.500.000  lo  carry  out  the  provS^ons 
of  this  Art. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  4169.  A  bill  to  prohibit  uniea  son  able 
searches  and  seizures  incident  to  and  fol- 
lowing arrests  for  traflBc  and  vehicular 
law  violations  and  to  prohibit  the  use  in 
Federal  and  State  criminal  trials  of  sny 
evidence  discovered  in  the  coar?e  of  or 
as  a  result  of  any  such  searches:  and 

S.  4170.  A  bin  to  prohibit  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  incident  to  and 
following  anests  and  to  prc^bit  the  use 
in  Federal  and  State  criminal  trials  of 
ajiy  evidence  discovered  in  the  course  of 
or  as  a  result  of  any  such  searches.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr,  President,  the 
puipose  of  the  two  bills  which  I  am  of- 
fering today  is  to  assure  persons  of  some 
degree  of  privacy  by  prohi'oiting  ah 
searches  which  are  not  strictly  tied  to 
and  justified  by  the  ci^cumstance^  of 
their  arrest. 

The  Traffic  and  Vehicular  Arrests  Evi- 
dence Act  is  limited  to  the  situation  in 
which  stopping  an  individual  for  a  trafiac 
violation  becomes  a  prete.xt  for  a  full- 
scile  search  of  the  vehicle  he  is  operating. 

The  Seaich  and  Seizures  Act  of  1974 
is  a  more  general  bill.  Both  would  utiliz;3 
the  traditional  exclusionarj-  rule. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  legislation,  I 
solicited  the  help  of  tlie  Civil  Riglits- 
Civil  Liberties  Research  Committee  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  In  explaining  m,\' 
I'easons  for  ofifering  this  legislation  and 
what  I  feel  is  the  need  and  justification 
for  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  memorandum  prei^ared  for 
me  in  comiection  with  tills  legislotion  by 
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Bill  Wilkins,  L>nne  Bernabei.  and  Abigail 
Elias  of  the  Civil  Rights-Civil  Liberties 
Research  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Phom  Memorandum 
The  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tl.m  of  the  United  States  requires  that 
"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  bouses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  caiLse,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  seaiched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

As  the  law  has  developed,  sei^ches  have 
generally  been  seen  as  reasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  this  amendment  only  when 
accompanied  by  a  search  warrant.  Searches 
without  warrants,  however,  have  come  to  be 
seen  as  reasonable  and  lawful  under  cer- 
tain special  circumstances.  Such  special  cir- 
cumstances fall  mto  two  categories:  searches 
incident  to  a  valid  arrest,  and  searches 
under  "exigent  circumstances."  The  tradi- 
tional reasons  behind  allowing  searches  in- 
cident to  arrest,  were  twofold:  first,  to  allow 
the  officer  to  remove  any  dangeroios  weapons 
which  might  endanger  the  officer  himself. 
and  second,  to  prevent  the  conoealment  or 
destruction  of  any  evidence.  Cliimel  v. 
California,  395  US  752  (1969) . 

The  "exigent  circumstances"  exception 
allows  an  officer,  where  he  has  enough  prob- 
able caase  to  search  as  would  Justlfiy  a  war- 
rant, but  has  no  cause  to  arrest,  to  proceed 
with  a  warrantless  seach  if  exigent  circum- 
stances make  the  usual  warrant  procedure 
impractical.  Such  warrantless  searches  are 
seen  as  reasonable  becaase  insisting  on  war- 
rants in  these  cases  would  allow  the  evi- 
dence in  question  to  disappear.  Carroll  v. 
United  States,  267   US   1.32    (1925). 

The  exception  which  concerns  us  here  Is 
the  exception  allowing  warrantless  searches 
incident  to  an  arrest.  Until  recently,  our 
courts  have  refused  to  give  an  absolute  po- 
lice power  to  search  incident  to  any  arrest. 
They  have  insisted  that,  for  a  search  to  be 
reasonable,  "the  scope  of  the  search  must 
be  strictly  tied  to  and  Justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  Its  initiation 
permissible"  and  that  the  police  officer  care- 
fully restrict  his  search  "to  what  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  dl.scovery  of  the  particular 
items  which  he  sought."  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392 
USl  (1968). 

In  1973,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held,  in  two  cases  involv- 
ing warrantless  searches  Incident  to  traffic 
arrests,  that  all  searches  incident  to  arrest 
are  reasonable,  and  need  not  be  restricted  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  to  be  lawful. 
United  States  v.  Robinson,  414  US  218,  94  S 
Ct  467  (1973);  Gustafson  v.  Florida,  414  US 
260,  94  S  Ct  488  ( 1973) .  These  decisions  found 
to  be  admissible  as  evidence  drugs  seized 
from  persons  whom  the  police  had  arrested 
for  driving  without  a  valid  license.  In  laying 
down  a  uniform  arrest-search  rule,  the  Su- 
preme Court  relected  the  earlier  reasoning 
for  restricting  ar^rafflc  arrest  search : 

"The  authonjky  to  search  the  person  In- 
cident to  a  lawful  custodial  arrest,  while 
based  on  the  need  to  disarm  and  to  discover 
evidence,  does  not  depend  on  what  a  court 
may  later  decide  was  the  proablllty  in  a  par- 
ticular arrest  situation  that  weapons  or  evi- 
dence would  In  fact  be  found  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  suspect.  A  custodial  arrest  of  a 
suspect  based  on  probable  cause  is  a  reason- 
able intrusion  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment; that  Intrusion  being  lawful,  a  search 
incident  to  the  arrest  requires  no  additional 
justification."  United  States  v.  Robinson 
s'.ipra  at  472. 

We  feel  thU  U  a  dangerous  rule,  and  one 


which   threatens   the  traditional   rights   of 
privacy. 

It  is  offensive  to  most  of  ovir  notions  of  pri- 
vacy that  such  trivial  offenses  could  consti- 
tute the  sole  basis  for  such  a  serious  Intru- 
sion as  a  full  search. 


r" 


B.v  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Hruska,   Mr.   Brock,   and   Mr. 
Griffin)  : 
S.  4172.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

FREEDOM    OF    INrORMATION     ACT    AMENDMENTS: 
A    CLEAN    BILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17,  President  Ford  vetoed  H.R. 
12471,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act— title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  552. 

In  returning  H.R.  12471,  the  President 
noted  that  it  was  only  his  conviction  that 
the  bill  as  enrolled  is  unconstitutional 
and  unworkable  in  several  vital  respects 
that  caused  him  to  withhold  approval. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  will 
cure  the  defects  revealed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message.  It's  central  fea- 
tures may  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

REVIEW    op   ClASSOTED    DOCUMENTS 

This  bill  would,  as  did  the  bill  it  is  de- 
signed to  replace,  permit  a  court  to  re- 
view documents  classified  by  agencies  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  and  to  insure  the  reasonable- 
ness of  that  classification.  However,  the 
proposed  language  would  permit  a  court 
to  review  the  document  itself  and  to  dis- 
close the  document  only  if  there  is  no 
reasonable  basis  to  support  the  classifica- 
tion. This  bill  removes  a  constitutionally 
questionable  arrangement  in  H.R.  12471 
as  vetoed  whereby  a  highly  sensitive  doc- 
ument pertaining  to  our  national  defense 
would  have  to  be  disclosed  even  if  the 
classification  were  reasonable.  The  new 
language  simply  provides  that  after  a  re- 
view of  all  the  evidence  pertaining  to  a 
classified  document,  including  the  docu- 
ment itself  if  necessary,  the  document 
may  be  disclosed  unless  there  is  a  "rea- 
sonable basis"  for  the  classification  by 
the  agency.  The  burden  of  proof  remains 
upon  the  agency  to  sustain  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  classification. 

TIME  LIMITS  AND  COSTS 

As  vetoed,  H.R.  12471  provides  that 
following  a  request  for  documents  an 
agency  must  determine  whether  to  fur- 
nish the  documents  within  10  days,  and 
following  an  appeal  from  a  determination 
to  withhold  documents,  the  agency  is 
afforded  20  days  to  decide  the  appeal. 
In  unusual  circumstances  an  agency  may 
obtain  an  additional  10  days  for  either 
determination. 

Time  limits  on  agency  action  with  re- 
gard to  requested  documents  are  im- 
portant additions  to  the  public's  right  to 
know  of  the  operations  of  its  Govern- 
ment, and  several  agencies  have  already 
voluntarily  adopted  time  limits  for  their 
responses.  Experience  with  these  thne 
limits  indicates  that  the  restrictions  in 
H.R.  12471  may  be  impracticable.  Be- 


cause of  the  large  nimiber  of  documents 
often  requested,  their  decentralized  loca- 
tion and  the  Importance  of  other  agency 
business  It  might  often  be  impossible  to 
comply  with  requests  In  the  time  allotted. 
This  bill  would  provide  30  days  for 
the  initial  determination  and  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  15  days  in  unusual 
circumstances.  Furthermore,  In  excep- 
tional circumstances,  the  agency  would 
be  authorized  to  seek  additional  time 
from  a  court  if  it  could  demonstrate  due 
diligence  in  responding  to  a  request.  For 
particularly  burdensome  requests,  an 
agency  would  also  be  permitted  to  charge 
for  the  cost  of  reviewing  requested  docu- 
ments if  such  cost  exceeded  $100  for  each 
request  or  each  series  of  related  requests 
This  provision  would  help  to  defray  those 
unusual  expenses  in  resportdlng  to  re- 
quests for  documents  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeking  to  limit  our  governmental 
expenditures.  Furthermore,  the  addition- 
al time  afTorded  agencies  In  responding 
to  requests  wUl  lead  to  more  responsive 
determinations  and  more  eflBclent  use  of 
agency  personnel  and  resources,  while 
still  providing  for  prompt  agencv  re- 
sponse to  requested  documents. 

INVESTIGATORY      RECORDS 

The  first  portion  of  this  revision  is 
intended  to  render  more  realistic  the 
showing  of  harmful  effect  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  make  in  order 
to  sustain  the  withholding  of  investiga- 
tory records.  It  may  not  be  possible  in 
most  cases  to  establish  that  release 
"would"  cause  particular  harm  of  the 
type  described.  But  when  what  is  in- 
volved is  hai-m  so  enormous  as  depriving 
a  defendant  of  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
invading  personal  privacy,  compromising 
our  law  enforcement  operations,  and 
endangering  the  hfe  or  physical  safety 
of  law  enforcement  personnel,  existence 
of  a  "substantial  possibility"  that  the 
harmful  effect  wiU  ensue  ought  to  be  ade- 
quate reason  for  withholding  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  second  portion  broadens  the  pro- 
tection of  confidential  Information  pro- 
vided to  a  criminal  law  enforcement 
agency  to  such  information  provided  to 
an  agency  with  civil  law  enforcement 
functions.  There  are  several  agencies  that 
perform  important  civil  law  enforcement 
functions,  and  often  civil  law  enforce- 
ment investigations  directly  lead  to 
cnminal  investigations.  In  these  in- 
stances it  is  essential  that  confidential 
information  furnished  only  by  a  con- 
fidential source  be  protected  from  pre- 
mature disclosure. 

In  the  past,  all  records  contained  in 
investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  have  been  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Although  such  a  cate- 
gorical exemption  Is  too  broad.  Congress 
originally  adopted  that  provision  in  1966 
because  of  special  characteristics  of  these 
files  which  the  present  bill  disregards. 
First,  improper  release  of  the  Informa- 
tion they  contain  can  be  harmful,  and 
thus  particularly  careful  screening  is 
required;  second,  many  of  these  files  are 
of  enormous  size;  and  finally,  the  propor- 
tion of  nonreleasable  infonnatlon  they 
contain  is  typically  much  higher  than 
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that  contained  in  other  Government  files. 
The  combination  of  these  factors  makes 
it  impracticable  in  some  situations  to 
devote  the  efforts  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  to  a  paragraph-by- 
paragraph  screening  of  these  files.  This 
is  so  whether  or  not  the  time  which  these 
personnel  take  from  law  enforcement 
duties  is  paid  for  by  the  person  making 
the  request.  While  this  consideration 
does  not  justify  the  categorical  exception 
of  all  investigatory  files,  it  cannot  be 
entirely  ignored. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  agency  head 
himself  to  make  a  case-by-case  finding 
of  impracticability,  on  the  basis  of 
specific  factors  which  can  be  reviewed 
by  the  courts.  This  resolution  is  both 
reasonable  and  not  subject  to  uncon- 
trolled application  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence 
also  prevents  this  limited  "investigatory 
flies "  exemption  from  being  abused  so 
as  to  protect  records  which  are  not 
investigatory  records  or  which  the  agency 
knows  do  not  qualify  for  any  specific 
exemption  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
i-ecognize  the  salutary  effect  of  these 
changes  which  have  been  recommended 
bv  the  President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Scott 
which  would  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  insure  the  fullest  re- 
sponsible disclosure  of  Government  rec- 
ords. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  body 
passed  a  Freedom  of  Information  bill, 
H.R.  12471.  late  last  spring.  I  supported 
that  bill,  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Indeed.  I 
worked  with  the  original  author  of  that 
bill,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy  I  in  drafting  a 
bill  that  would  remove  the  obstacles  to 
full  and  faithful  compliance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  That  mandate,  of  course,  is  to  grant 
citizens  the  fullest  access  to  records  of 
Fedeial  agencies  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy and  effective  government  will  per- 
mit. 

The  bill  was  amended  on  the  fioor. 
however,  in  a  way  that  could  open  con- 
fidential files  to  the  public  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Nation's  interest  in  foreign 
relations  and  defense  and  every  individ- 
ual's interest  in  law  enforcement  and 
the  right  of  privacy.  Because  of  these 
amendments,  the  President  was  com- 
pelled to  veio  this  bill.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott )  amends  the  en- 
rolled bill  to  eliminate  the  military 
and  diplomatic  information  prob- 
lems and  the  damage  to  effective  law 
enforcement  in  the  enrolled  bill.  By 
amending  the  bill  in  this  way,  we  will 
have  worked  out  a  fair,  responsible  way 
to  increase  public  access  to  Federal 
papers  and  records  without  impairing 
individual  rights  and  essential  Govern- 
ment activities. 

In  vetoing  the  enrolled  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  several  reservations  about 
the  constitutionality  and  feasibility  of 
H.R.   12471. 


The  first  ground  for  vetoing  this  bill 
involves  our  Nation's  mllitaiy,  intelli- 
gence and  diplomatic  secrets.  At  the  out- 
set, I  want  to  stress  what  is  and  what  is 
not  the  issue  here. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  is  not  whether 
a  judge  should  be  authorized  to  review 
classified  documents  in  camera.  The 
President  in  hLs  veto  message  stated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  accept  those  aspects 
of  the  provision  which  would  enable 
courts  to  inspect  classified  documents 
and  review  the  justification  for  their 
classification.  As  this  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  au- 
thorized judicial  review  of  the  justifica- 
tion for  withholding  classified  docu- 
ments in  a  provision  I  fuUy  supported. 

The  issue,  instead,  is  whether  a  stand- 
ard should  be  established  to  guide  the 
judge's  decision  as  to  whether  a  docu- 
ment is  properly  classified.  As  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  message: 

As  the  legislation  now  stands,  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
di.sclosure  of  a  document  would  endanger 
our  national  security  would,  even  though 
reasonable,  have  to  be  overturned  by  a  dis- 
trict judge  who  thought  the  plaintiff's  posi- 
tion Just  as  reasonable.  Such  a  provision 
would  violate  constitutional  principles  and 
give  les.s  weight  before  the  courts  to  an  Ex- 
ecutive determination  involving  the  protec- 
tion of  our  mo.st  vital  national  defense  in- 
terests than  is  accorded  determinations  in- 
volving routine  regulatory  matters. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  enrolled 
bills  provision  granting  the  courts  un- 
limited power  in  reviewing  and  releasing 
classified  documents  is  discu.ssed  in  a 
memorandum  that  I  ask  by  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Basically,  the  points 
of  this  memorandum  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

'First.  The  Constitution  ve.sts  in  the 
President  the  authority  to  maintain  our 
national  defense  and  to  conduct  our  for- 
eign relations. 

Second.  In  order  to  dischame  these 
responsibilities  effectively,  the  President 
must  take  measures  to  insure  that  confi- 
dential information  bearing  on  national 
defense  and  foreign  relations  is  not  dis- 
closed to  all  the  world. 

Third.  To  grant  a  judge  the  authority 
to  detei-mine,  on  his  own,  whether  this 
same  type  of  information  should  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  infringes  on  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  President  to 
maintain  in  confidence  national  defense 
and  foreign  relations  information. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  review 
an  agency's  decision  to  determine 
whether  the  agency  acted  arbitrarily  or 
unreasonably.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  to  empower  a  court  to  determine 
in  the  first  instance  whether  a  document 
should  be  classified  or  released  to  the 
public. 

Tlie  issue  then  boils  down  to  this: 
Should  judicial  scrutiny  of  classified 
documents  be  unchecked? 

The  legal  memorandum  I  refer  to  cites 
a  number  of  recent  cases  as  well  as  law 
review  articles  in  analyzing  this  issue.  A 
thoughtful  reading  of  this  memorandum 


will  make  the  President's  veto  even  more 
convincing. 

Second,  the  confidentiality  of  count- 
less law  enforcement  files  containing  in- 
formation of  the  highest  order  of  privacy 
is  jeopardized  by  this  bill.  At  stake  here 
is  not  simply  the  issue  of  effective  'aw 
enforcement  but  the  individual's  right 
to  privacy  and  to  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  information  he  furnishes  to  a 
law  enforcement  agency  will  not  be  dis- 
closed to  anyone  who  requests  it. 

By  requiring  the  FBI  and  other  law 
enf<)rcement  agencies  to  respond  to  any 
person's  request  for  Investigative  infor- 
mation by  sifting  through  pages  and 
pages  of  files  within  strict  time  limits  to 
prove  to  a  court  line-by-line  that  dis- 
closure would  cause  a  type  of  harm  spec- 
ified in  the  amendment  distorts  the  pur- 
pose of  agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  The 
magnitude  of  such  a  task  and  the  stand- 
ards of  harm  that  are  defined  in  the 
amendment  create  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  a  provision  is  workable 
aside  from  its  questionable  wisdom. 
Where  the  rights  of  privacy  and  personal 
security  are  at  stake,  no  measures  should 
be  adopted  that  even  tend  indirectly  to 
undermine  these  fundamental  lights. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  also 
expressed  concern  with  the  time  limits 
set  out  in  the  bill.  These  time  limits  can 
be  counterproductive  to  the  disclosure 
of  information  under  the  act.  If  an 
agency  is  required  to  respond  to  a  re- 
quest within  tmrealistic  time  limits,  it 
will  be  forced  to  deny  the  request  for 
fear  that  the  interests  in  confidentiaUty 
such  as  the  right  of  privacy,  the  confi- 
dentiality of  infoi-mants  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  policy  issues,  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. Thus,  the  agency  will  be  com- 
pelled to  deny  requests  that,  in  many 
cases,  could  with  more  study  be  granted. 
Unrealistic  time  limits,  therefore,  thwart 
full  and  free  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  most  of 
the  features  of  enrolled  bill,  H.R.  12471. 
It  was — and  is — my  belief  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  are  necessary  to  remove  obstacles  to 
full  and  free  compliance  with  the  thrust 
of  the  act. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  support  judicial 
review  of  the  justification  for  withhold- 
ing classified  documents.  I  also  support 
realistic  time  limits  for  processing  re- 
quests so  that  a  requester  will  not  be 
frustrated  by  seemingly  endless  delays 
by  a  reluctant  agency.  And  I  support  re- 
forms to  insure  that  information  that 
can  be  disclosed  is  not  hidden  in  law 
enforcement  files. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  aie  necessary  that  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  the  bill  introduced  today.  This  bill 
retains  the  favorable  featoies  of  H.R. 
12471  and  incorporates  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  President  to  insure  that 
we  have  a  bill  that  is  both  constitutional 
and  workable. 

The  basic  features  of  the  amendments 
incorporated  in  this  bill  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  a  standard  is  established  to  guide 
the  judge's  decision  in  reviewing  classi- 
fied documents.  Judicial  scrutiny  of  clas- 
sified documents  is  not  left  unchecked. 
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The  amendment  simply  provides  that  a 
classified  document  should  not  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  unless  the  judge  finds 
tloat  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  to  sup- 
port the  classification. 

Second,  the  time  limits  provision  Is 
finended  to  reflect  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  administration  of  the  act.  The 
amendment  would  grant  an  agency  30 
days  rather  than  merely  10  days  to  re- 
spond to  a  request.  Because  of  the  loca- 
licn  of  documents,  the  press  of  other 
iigency  business  and  the  large  number  of 
documents  often  requested,  it  is  at  times 
impossible  to  determine  in  10  days 
whether  the  records  requested  should  be 
disclosed. 

Third,  the  amendment  broadens  the 
bill's  protection  of  confidential  informa- 
tion provided  to  a  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  ^l  insures  that  information 
that  can  be  disclosed  without  Impairing 
an  agency's  discharge  of  its  responsibili- 
ties or  infringing  an  individual's  rights, 
is,  in  fact,  subject  to  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
consti-uctlve  to  the  thi-ust  of  the  free- 
dom of  Information.  A  bill  which  em- 
bodies the  basic  features  of  H.R.  12471 
together  with  the  amendments  proposed 
'oy  the  President  will  give  us  legislation 
insuring  the  fullest  responsible  disclo- 
sure of  Government  records.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
enacted  with  these  amendments. 

MLiMUaAN'DUM 

(Re:  Freedom  of  Information  anieiid- 
ments:  Constltutlouallty  of  provlstous  of 
H.B.  12471  pertaining  to  Judicial  release  of 
classified  defense  aiid  foreign  relations  docu- 
ments.) 

This  memorandum  discusses  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  provisions  of  HR.  12471,  the 
btu  amending  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  which  authorizes  a  court  to  release  doc- 
i>ments  that  ai'e  reasonably  classified.  It 
concludes  that  while  Congress  can  provide 
for  Judicial  review  to  prevent  the  withhold- 
ing of  documents  based  upon  unreasonable 
classification,  the  provisions  cf  H.R.  12471 
which  empower  the  courts  to  release  docu- 
ments that  have  been  reasonably  Classified  to 
protect  national  defense  and  foreign  rela- 
tions would  be  an  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ment upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
executive  under  Article  II  of  the  Con.stltu- 
tion.i 

SUMM.\RV    OF    OISCUSblON 

I.  The  Constlt\itlon  and  the  words  of  The 
Founding  Fathers  malce  clear  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive's function  of  maintaiulng  this  na- 
tion's defense  and  conducting  our  foreign 
relations  cnrries  with  it  the  re^onsiblUty 
to  control  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion BfTectlug  the  success  of  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

II.  The  Supreme  Court,  other  Qourts,  and 
previous  Acts  of  Congress  have  consistently 
recognized  the  Executives  constitutional 
power  and  duty  to  protect  defense  and  for- 
elim  rplt-.tions  information. 

in.  Responsible  critics  of  th«  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  EPA  v.  Mink  J  have  rec- 


'  There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  the  express 
language  of  H.R.  12471  as  vetoed,  providing 
fjr  in  camera  Inspection  and  de  novo  review 
cf  classified  documents  with  the  burden  of 
j-roof  on  tl»e  government  in  the  same  terms 
ti^t  apply  to  nil  other  government  record.s, 
n  Judge  is  Instructed  to  release  documents 
that  he  finds  have  a  reasonable  basis  for 
(•■^isslflcfttion  If  he  al.so  finds  that  the  plain- 
tifT'3  case  Is  equally  or  more  reasonable. 

-410  U.S.  73  (1973). 


ognlzed  that  Judicial  review  of  classified  doc- 
uments must  not  undermine  reasonable  ex- 
ecutive decisions  that  defense  and  foreign 
relations  documents  require  protection. 

DISCtTSSION 

I.  Article  II,  §  1  of  the  Constitution  vests 
tlie  executive  power  of  the  United  States  In 
fne  President.  Article  11,  {2  makes  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
Article  II,  sections  2  and  3  entrust  to  him 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  Article  II, 
'v  3  commands  him  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Ai'ticle  VI, 
clause  2  makes  It  clear  that  these  laws  In- 
clude the  Constitution  itself,  which,  as 
noted,  con/ers  on  the  President  the  power 
to  maintain  our  defense  and  conduct  our 
foreign  relations. 

That  the  President  would  have  authority 
to  secure  Uie  secrecy  and  conildeutiality 
necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  in  a  nUlltarily  unfriendly  world 
was  understood  by  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stttiitlon.  Writing  In  Federalist.  No.  64,  John 
Jav  stated: 

"It  seldom  happens  in  the  negotiation  of 
treaties,  of  whatever  nature,  but  that  per- 
fect secrecy  and  Immediate  despatch  are 
'sometimes  requisite.  There  are  cases  wiiere 
ihc  most  useful  Intelligence  may  be  ob- 
tained if  (he  persons  possessing  it  can  be 
relieved  from  apprehensions  of  discovery. 
Those  apprehensions  will  operate  on  those 
persons  whether  they  are  actuated  by  mer- 
cenary or  friendly  motives;  and  there  doubt- 
less are  many  of  both  descriptions  who 
would  rely  on  the  secrecy  of  the  President, 
but  who  would  not  confide  in  that  of  the 
S'nate,  and  still  less  in  that  of  a  large  popu- 
lar Assembly.  The  convention  have  done  well, 
therefore,  in  so  disposing  of  the  jxjwer  of 
malting  treaties,  that  althougli  the  President 
nivist,  in  forming  them,  act  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  he  will  be 
able  to  manage  the  business  of  intelligence 
in  such  a  manner  as  prudence  may  sug- 
gest." 

Jay  then  elaborated  in  some  detail  on  the 
issue  why  the  President  needed  authority  to 
provide  for  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  Inter- 
national relations,  noting  that  the  rapidly 
changing  tides  of  foreign  affairs  could  he  best 
handled  by  the  executive  branch  which  has 
the  most  experience  and  knowledge  in  this 
area. 

II.  In  a  line  of  cases  running  dowrii  to 
thi.s  year,  the  Supreme  Court  has  conslst- 
CJUly  recognized  the  executive's  constitu- 
tlonnl  power  over  Information  held  In  the 
e.xercise  of  i^s  military  and  diplomatic  func- 
tions. 

In  Mew  York  Times  v.  United  States,  403 
U.S.  713,  729-30  (1971),  Justice  fatewart,  in 
a  concurring  opinion  Joined  by  Justice  White, 
stated  thp.t  the  President's  constitutional 
power  in  these  areas  implied  a  corresponding 
duty  and  authority  to  establi^h  a  system  of 
classifying  documents.  Justice  Stewart 
wrote : 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  It  is  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  the  Executive — as  a  matter  of 
sovereign  prerogative  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
law  as  the  courts  know  law — through  the  pro- 
mulgation and  enforcement  of  executive  reg- 
ulations, to  protect  the  confidentiality  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  responsibUlties  in  the 
fields  of  International  relations  and  defense." 

Justice  Marshall,  in  a  concurrmg  opinion, 
also  recognized  the  President's  authority  to 
classify  information.  403  U.S.  at  741.  The 
views  expressed  by  Justices  Stewart,  White, 
and  Marshall  are  supported  by  other  Supreme 
Court  cases,  by  congressional  statutes  noted 
below,  and  by  the  mtent  of  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  as  noted  above.  In  the  area 
of  international  relations  and  defense  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  tradltionaJly  have 
been  treated  as  very  broad,  although  not  lim- 
itless. 

InO  A  S  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  Corp.,  333 


TT.S.  103,  109  (1948),*  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  the  "President  .  .  .  possesses  la 
his  own  right  certain  powers  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  on  him  as  Commander-iu- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nation's  organ  in  foreign 
affairs."  Acting  In  these  capacities,  the  Court 
added,  the  President  "has  avaUable  Intelli- 
gence services  whose  reports  kre  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  world  " 
Id.&t  111. 

In  United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Corp., 
299  U.S.  304,  319  (1936),  the  Court  stated 
that  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  "with  its 
important,  complicated,  delicate  and  mani. 
fold  problems,  the  President  alone  has  the 
power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative 
of  the  nation."  The  Court  quoted  with  ap- 
proval John  Marshall's  statement  made  as  a 
Congressman  that  "Jtjhe  President  Is  the 
sole  organ  of  the  nation  In  its  external  re- 
lations, and  its  sole  representative  with 
foreign  nations."  An  1816  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Report,  quoted  with  ap- 
proval by  the  Court  in  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Case,  also  recognized  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power  with  respect  to  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  national  safety  and  observed: 

"The  nature  of  transactions  with  foreign 
nations,  moreover,  requires  caution  and 
unity  of  design,  and  their  success  frequently 
depends  on  tecrecy  and  dispatch." 

Just  this  past  summer,  in  Its  &-0  opinion 
f  n  lormcr  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  with- 
hold tapes  sought  by  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
the  Supreme  Court  expressly  recognized  that 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  maintain 
the  confidentiality  of  secret  documents  is 
■;rounded  in  the  Constitution.  The  Court 
i.tBted  that,  although  a  generalized  claim  of 
confidentiality  would  not  prevail  over  the 
specific  need  shown  in  the  pending  criminal 
proceedings,  a  President  has  a  "constitu- 
lionally  based"  power  to  withhold  informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  could  Impair 
the  effective  discharge  of  a  Presidents  pow- 
ers: 

"In  this  case  the  President  challe!it,es  a 
subpoena  served  on  him  as  a  third  pnrty  re- 
quirUig  the  production  of  materials  for  use 
!n  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  claim  that 
he  has  a  privilege  against  disclosure  of  con- 
ildcntial  communications.  He  docs  not 
,i!^ie  his  claim  of  privilege  on  the  ground 
they  are  military  or  diplomatic  secrets.  As 
10  these  areas  of  Art.  n  duties  the  courts 
iiave  traditionally  shovra  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  presidential  responsibilities.  In 
C.  &  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  Steamshio 
Corp..  333  U.S.  103.  Ill,  68  S.Ct.  431,  436, 
!<2  LEd.  668  (1948),  dealing  with  presldeu- 
(.ial  authority  involving  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations, the  Court  said: 

•T)ie  President,  both  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nation's  organ  for  foreign 
affairs,  has  available  intelligence  services 
whose  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  the  world.  It  would  be  intol- 
erable that  courts,  without  the  relevant 
Information,  should  review  and  perhaps 
nullify  action.^  of  the  Executive  taken  on  lii- 
Icrmation  properly  Meld  secret."  Jd.,  at  111, 
60  set.,  at  436. 

•In  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345  U.S. 
1.  73  set.  528,  97  lEd.  727  (1952),  dealing 
with  a  claimant's  demand  for  evidence  in 
a  damace  ca-se  against  tlie  Government  the 
Court  said: 

'It  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  court, 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  danger  that  compulsion 
of  the  evidence  will  expose  military  matters 
which,  In  the  Interest  of  national  security, 
.<5hould  not  be  divulged.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  occasion  for  the  privilege  is  approp- 


•  There  the  Court  held  that  a  Presidential 
decision  approving  or  disapproving  a  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  order  granting  or  denying 
an  application  to  engage  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation was  not  subject  to  Judicial  review. 
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rlate,  and  the  court  should  not  jeopardize  the 
security  which  the  privilege  is  meant  to  pro- 
tect by  insisting  upon  an  examination  of 
the  evidence,  even  by  the  Judge  alone,  in 
chambers.' 

No  case  of  the  Court,  however,  has  ex- 
tended this  high  degree  of  deference  to  a 
President's  generalized  mterest  in  confiden- 
tiality. Nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  as  we 
have  noted  earlier,  is  there  any  explicit  ref- 
erence to  a  privUege  of  confidentiality,  yet 
to  the  extent  this  interest  relates  to  the  ef- 
feciire  discharge  of  a  President's  poivers,  it 
is  constitutionally  based."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.)   United  States  v.  Nixon,  U.S. 

,  94  S.  Ct.  3090  at  3108-3109  (July  24, 

1274). 

Another  recent  court  decision.  United 
States  V.  Marchetti.  466  F.2d  1309  (4  Cir. 
1972 )  is  particularly  noteworthy,  both  for  the 
court's  succinct  summary  of  the  law  in  this 
area,  and  especially  for  the  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Craven,  which  expresses  views 
similar  to  those  in  President  Fords  veto 
message  as  to  the  proper  scope  of  Judicial 
review  of  the  withholding  of  cla-sslfied  in- 
formation. 

The  Court  summarized  the  law  as  follows : 

"Gathering  intelligence  Information  and 
the  other  activities  of  the  Agency.  Includ- 
ing clandestine  affairs  against  other  nations, 
are  all  within  the  President's  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  Nation 
as  the  Chief  Executive  and  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  forces.  Const.,  art. 
II,  §  2.  Citizens  have  the  right  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment also  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
strive  for  internal  secrecy  about  the  conduct 
of  governmental  affairs  in  areas  in  v.hich 
disclosure  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  national  Interest  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  466  P.2d  at  1315. 

Judge  Craven's  concurring  opinion  strikes 
an  essentially  similar  balance  in  this  field  as 
that  which  President  Ford  has  urged  (and 
as  was  reflected,  Incidentally,  in  the  pending 
amendments  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee).  Judge  Craven  said: 

"I  agree  that  '|t  |he  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  our  government  is  committed 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  executive  and 
legislative — "the  political  " — departments  of 
the  government,  and  the  propriety  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  this  political 
power  is  not  subject  to  judicial  inquiry  or 
decision.'  Oetjen  v.  Central  Leather  Co..' 246 
US.  297,  302,  38  S.Ct.  309,  311  62  LEd  726. 
732  (1917). 

"I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  ex- 
cept for  the  statement  that  the  classification 
of  documents  and  information  by  the  exec- 
utive is  not  subject  to  Judicial  review.  Be- 
cause the  national  security  may  be  involved 
and  because  of  the  expertise  of  the  executive, 
I  would  resolve  any  doubt  about  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  classification  In  favor  of  the 
government.  If  the  burden  were  put  upon  one 
who  assails  the  classification,  and  surely  it 
ought  to  be,  much  of  the  difficulty  envisioned 
in  the  court's  opinion  would  presumably 
disappear.  Indeed,  I  would  not  object  to  a 
presumption  of  reasonableness,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  the  assailant  demonstrate 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a 
classification  is  arbitrary  and  capricious  be- 
fore it  may  be  Invalidated. 

"But  however  dlflicult  the  adjudication  of 
the  reasonableness  of  a  secrecy  classification. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  flat  rule  that  it  may 
never  be  attempted.  The  'right  to  know'  is  in 
a  period  of  gestation.  I  think  that  the  people 
will  increasingly  insist  upon  knowing  what 
their  government  is  doing  and  that,  because 
tins  knowledge  is  vital  to  government  by  the 
people,  the  'right  to  know'  will  grow.  I  am 
not  yet  ready  to  foreclose  any  inquiry  into 
uhethrr  or  not  secrecy  classifications  are  rca- 
■■<o7iable.  To  protect  those  that  are  does  not 
require  that  we  also  protect  the  frivolous 
and  the  absurd. 


"Other  than  my  doubt  about  the  insula- 
tion of  a  classification  system  for  Judicial 
review,  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court."  466  F.2d  at  1318,  1319.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

A  number  of  congressional  enactments 
have  also  recognized  the  first  constitutional 
basis  for  Presidential  authority  to  classify 
both  the  defense  and  the  foreign  relations 
tyf)es  of  national  security  information.  The 
espionage  laws,  19  U.S.C.  §§792-798,  alter- 
nately refer  to  classified  information  or 
make  it  imperative  to  establish  a  classifica- 
tion system  in  order  to  enforce  them  fairly 
and  effectively.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  50  U.S.C.  I  783, 
makes  It  a  crime  "for  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States"  to  communicate  to  a 
foreign  agent  "any  information  of  a  kind 
which  shall  have  been  classified  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  affecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  ."  (emphasis  supplied).  See  also  50 
use.  §783 (c). 

III.  The  two  dissenting  Supreme  Court 
opinions  in  the  Mink  case,  plus  recent  com- 
mentaries criticizing  that  decision  in  two 
distinguished  law  reviews,  support  the  view 
that  H.R.  12471,  as  vetoed,  goes  beyond  over- 
turning Mink  and  purports  to  transfer  the 
basic  constitutional  responsibility  for  classi- 
fication decisions  from  the  executive  branch 
to  the  courts. 

Justice  Brennan's  dissenting  opinion  makes 
It  very  clear  that  he  wished  to  affirm  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  he 
understood  only  to  call  for  the  release  of 
non-secret  components  of  classified  docu- 
ments, not  to  override  ejec«fire  determina- 
tions as  to  which  parts  must  remain  classified 
for  reasons  of  defense  or  foreign  relations. 
In  referring  to  the  argument  of  the  petition- 
ers" (i.e..  the  government)  Justice  Brennan 
said: 

"Even  the  petitioners  concede,  no  doubt  In 
response  to  the  'specifically  required'  stand- 
ard of  §  552(b)(1)  and  the  'specifically 
stated'  requirement  of  1552(c).  that  docu- 
ments classified  pursuant  to  §  3(b)  of  Exec- 
utive Order  10501  cannot  qualify  under  Ex- 
emption 1.  Indeed,  petitioners  apparently 
accept  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  as  to  I  3(b)  : 

■This  court  sees  no  basis  for  withholding 
on  security  grounds  a  document  that,  al- 
though separately  unclassified.  Is  regarded 
secret  merely  because  it  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated into  a  secret  file.  To  the  extent  that 
our  position  in  this  respect  is  inconsistent 
with  the  above-quoted  paragraph  of  Section 
3  of  Executive  Order  10501,  we  deem  it  re- 
quired by  the  terms  and  purpose  of  the 
[Freedom  of  Information  Act),  enacted  sub- 
sequently to  the  Executive  Order.'  464  F  2d, 
at  745. 

"Nevertheless,  petitioners  maintain  that 
information  classified  pursuant  to  §3(c)  of 
the  Order  Is  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
Exemption  1.  The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected 
that  contention,  and  in  my  view,  correctly. 
The  Court  of  Appea'is  stated: 

'The  same  reasoning  applies  to  this  pro- 
vision as  the  one  dealing  with  physically- 
connected  documents.  .Secrecy  by  association 
Is  not  favored.  If  the  non-secret  components 
are  separable  from  the  secret  remamder  and 
may  be  read  separately  without  distortion 
of  meaning,  they  too  should  be  disclosed.' 
464  F.  2d,  at  746. 

"Petitioners'  argument,  adopted  by  the 
Court,  is  that  this  construction  of  the  Act 
imputes  to  Congress  an  intent  to  authorize 
judges  independently  to  review  the  Execu- 
tive's decision  to  classify  documents  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy. That  arg-ument  simply  misconceives  the 
holding  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Information 
classified  pursuant  to  §  3(c),  it  must  be  em- 
phasized, may  receive  the  stomp  of  secrecy 
not  because  such  .secrecy  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote 'the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy,' 
but  simply  because  it  constitutes  a  part  of 


such  other  Information  which  genuinely 
merits  secrecy.  Thus,  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, the  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  only  that 
the  District  Court  in  camera  determine 
'li]f  the  non-secret  components  are  separa- 
ble from  the  secret  remainder  and  may  be 
read  separately  without  distortion  of  mean- 
ing. .  .  .'  The  determination  whether  any 
components  are  in  fact  'non-secret'  is  left 
exclusively  to  tr.e  agency  head  representing 
the  Executive  Branch.  The  District  Court  is 
not  authorized  to  declassify  or  to  release  in- 
formation which  the  Executive,  in  its  sound 
discretion,  determines  must  be  classified  to 
'be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy.'  The  District 
Cojtrfs  authority  stops  with  the  inquiry 
whether  there  are  components  of  the  docu- 
ments which  would  not  have  been  inde- 
pendently classified  as  secret.  If  the  District 
Court  finds,  on  in  camera  iTispection,  that 
there  are  such  components,  and  that  they 
can  be  read  separately  without  distortion  of 
meaning,  the  District  Court  may  order  their 
release.  '  •  •  (Emphasis  supplied.)  pp.  3-5 
of  Brennan's  opinion. 

The  remainder  of  Justice  Brennan's  opin- 
ion makes  it  clear  that  he  objected  to  the 
majority's  interpretation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  as  exempting  an  entire  doc- 
ument from  Judicial  review,  inspection,  and 
disclosure  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  docu- 
ment :s  classified,  even  though  the  govern- 
ment might  not  dispute  that  some  portions 
of  the  document  do  not  warrant  classifica- 
tion. 

Ju.stice  Douglas'  dissenting  opUiion  is  to 
the  same  effect — it  stops  well  short  of  sug- 
gesting the  substitution  of  jvidicial  for  execu- 
tive di'.cretlon  as  to  that  material  which  the 
eiccutire  determines  warrants  classification 
for  rea.sois  other  than  its  mere  inclusion  i:i 
a  clas.'^ified  document.  He  said: 

"The  Government  .  .  .  suggests  that 
Judges  have  no  business  declassifying  "se- 
crets," that  Judges  are  not  familiar  with  the 
stuff  with  which  these  'Top  Secret"  or  'Secret' 
doci^ments  deal. 

"That  is  to  misconceivs  and  distort  the 
Judicial  function  under  5  552(a)(3)  of  the 
Act.  The  Court  of  Appeals  never  dreamed  that 
the  trial  judge  would  reclassify  documents. 
His  first  task  would  be  to  determine  whether 
nonsecret  material  was  a  mere  appendage  to 
a  'secret'  or  'top  secret'  file.  His  second  task 
would  be  to  determine  whether  under  normal 
discovery  procedures  contained  in  Rule  26  of 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  factual  material 
in  these  'secret'  or  'top  secret'  material  [sic) 
is  detached  from  the  'secret'  and  would  there- 
fore be  available  to  litigants  confronting  the 
agency  in  ordinary  lawsuits. 

'Unless  the  District  Court  can  do  thore 
things,  the  much  advertised  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Is  on  its  way  to  becoming 
shambles.  Unless  federal  courts  can  be 
trusted,  the  Executive  will  hold  complete 
sway  and  by  ip.se  dixit  make  even  the  time 
of  day  'top  secret.'  Certainly,  the  decision 
today  will  upset  the  "workable  formula.'  at 
the  heart  of  the  legislative  scheme,  "which 
encompasses,  balances,  and  protects  all  in- 
terests, yet  places  emphasis  on  the  fulle-t 
po.ssibIe  disclosure."  S.  Rep.  No.  813.  supra. 
at  3.  The  Executive  Branch  now  has  carte 
Blanclie  to  Insulate  information  from  public 
scrutiny  whether  or  not  that  information 
bear'i  any  discernible  relation  to  the  interests 
sought  to  be  protected  by  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  the  Act.  *  •  •."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
pp.  5  and  6  of  Douglas  opinion. 

Recent  Issues  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review 
and  the  Duke  Law  Journal,  containing  care- 
ful scholarly  appraisals  of  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  developments,  have  both  criti- 
cized the  Supreme  Courts  decision  in  the 
Mink  case,  but  both  clearly  reject  a  remedy 
that  would  transfer  to  the  courts  the  basic 
responsibUlty  for  prctectin?  national  secu- 
rity Information,  as  Vs  envisaged  by  H.R. 
12471  as  vetoed.  The  1974  Duke  Law  Journal.  ' 
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in   an   article  on   "Development   Under   the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act — 1973,  says: 

"In  this  regard,  Senator  MusUe  recently 
proposed  an  ajnendraent  to  the  FOIA  which 
would  broaden  the  scope  of  de  novo  Judicial 
review.   Pursuant   to   the   proposed   amend- 
iiicnt  a  court  would  be  empowered  to  ques- 
tion the  Executive's  claim  or  secrecy  by  ex- 
amining the  classified  records  in  camera  In 
order  to  determine  whether  'disclosure  would 
be  haxmful  to  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States."  This  proposal, 
however,  extends  Judicial  authority  too  far 
into  the   political   decision-making  process, 
a  field  not  appropriately  within  ttee  province 
of  the  courts.  A  more  satisfactory  legislative 
solution  would  be  a  judicial  procedure  which 
irould  not   unduly   restrict   the  Executive's 
prerogative    to  determine   what    ^lould   re- 
riain    secret    in    the    national    interest    but 
which  would  simultaneously  provide  a  limit- 
ed judicial  check  on  arbitrary  and  capricious 
executive     determinations.     An     acceptable 
compromise    of    these    competing    interests 
might  be  a  procedure   whereby  the  agency 
asserting    the    privilege    would     separately 
classify  each  document  and  portions  thereof 
r.nd  prepare  a  detailed  Itemization  and  In- 
flux of  this  classification  scheme  for  the  court. 
Thus,  the  court  could  adequately  ascertain 
whether   the   claim   of   privilege    ttos    based 
upon  a  reasoned  determination  rather  than 
en  arbitrary  classification  without  subject- 
ing the  7naterial  to  in  camera  scrutiny.  Such 
a    procedure   would    prevent    indiscriminate 
and  arbitrary  classification  yet  not   unduly 
infringe  upon  the  privilege  of  the  Executive 
to  protect  national  .secvefs-."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.)   74  Duke  L.J.  25G-259. 

The  Columbia  Law  Review's  June  1974 
l.ssue,  in  a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
"The  Freedom  or  Information  Act:  A  Seven 
Year  Assessment"  .«ays: 

"To  advocate  some  form  of  judicial  scru- 
tiny is  not  to  say  that  power  should  be  un- 
rhec^ced.  That  a  court  should  assume  the 
burden  of  declas.-ii tying  documents  seems 
altogether  improper.  Judgments  as  to  the 
Independent  clas.=lflcation  of  genuinely  secret 
iv.formatlon  should  be  left  to  the  executive. 
Little  can  be  said,  however,  for  exempting 
from  disclosure  nou-dasslfied  information 
solely  because  of  Us  physical  nexas  with  a 
c'asslfled  document.  To  tsslgn  to  the  judici- 
ary the  function  of  winnowing  the  state 
secret  from  the  spuriously  classified  docu- 
ment does  violence  neither  to  the  language 
of  the  Act  as  an  integrated  statute,  nor  to 
the  declaration  of  policy  implicit  in  the  first 
exemption.  Even  conceding  that  e.>cclslng  in- 
terspersed but  non-secret  from  serret  matter 
necessarily  implies  the  exercise  of  some  sub- 
siraillve  Judgment,  thl.=  does  not  amuunt  to  a 
de  facto  power  of  declassification .  Only  ma- 
tf.rials  that  uould  not  have  been  independ- 
ently classified  as  secret  should  be  deleted 
end  disclosed  on  the  court's  initiative.  In 
dose  cases,  the  court,  cognizant  of  the  'deli- 
cate character  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,' 
should  defer  to  the  executive  determination 
c/  secrecy."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  74  Col.  L. 
Rev.  935. 

A  "Developments  In  Law  Note  on  N'a- 
tion.il  Security  by  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
reaches  the  same  conclusion.  In  dlscu.s.slng 
line  role  of  the  courts  in  reviewing  classifi- 
cation decisions.  It  states  that — 

"There  are  limits  to  the  scope  of  review 
tiiat  the  courts  ai-e  competent  to  exercise." 
And  concludes  that — 

"A  court  would  have  difficulty  determin- 
ing when  the  public  Interest  in  disclosure 
was  sufficient  to  require  the  Government  to 
divulge  information  notwithstanding  a  sxib- 
E'-antial  national  security  Interest  In  se- 
crecy." 85  Harvard  Law  Review  11»),  1225- 
23(1972). 

The  foregoing  also  helps  to  make  clear 
wljy,  with  President  Ford's  suggested  change. 


the  burs  treatment  of  classified  documents 
would  be  constitutional.  All  federal  action, 
by  any  branch,  is  subject  to  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Congress  In 
passing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
conferred  on  all  persons  a  broad  "liberty"' 
of  acce.ss  u)  federal  records.  A  right  of  access 
can  also  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  limited 
property.  The  President's  powers  over  the 
conduct  of  defense  and  foreign  relations 
and  information  pertaining  thereto,  as  dis- 
cussed above,  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
Citizen's  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  his 
statutory  "liberty"  of  access  under  the  Act 
by  a  denial  that  is  arbitrary  and  capricious 
and  thus  withoit  due  process  of  law.  Judicial 
review  to  make  certain  that  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  classification,  as  suggested 
by  President  Ford,  is  constitutionally  war- 
ranted as  a  safeguard  against  such  a  denial 
of  due  process. 

In  short,  the  distinction  is  between  em- 
powering a  court  to  review  an  agency's 
decision  to  determine  whether  *t  Is  arbitrary 
or  clearly  unreasonable  and  empowermg  a 
court  to  decide  on  its  own  what  the  agency 
should  be.  Where  Judicial  scrutiny  is  unlim- 
ited, as  in  this  latter  case  and  as  provided 
In  tiie  enrolled  bill,  the  court  can  substi- 
tiiie  Its  decLslon  for  that  of  the  agency.  This 
pui-ported  transfer  of  power  Uitrudes  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  branch 
and,  accordingly,  is  an  unconstitutional  in- 
fringement of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  4173.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Wheel- 
ing Suspension  Bridge  as  a  national  hLs- 
toric  site,  and  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration and  maintenance  of  the  site  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  consul- 
tation with  an  advisory  commission.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Woilcs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sending  to  the  desk  for  ap- 
propriate referral,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Wheeling  Su.«pension  Bridge  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  a  national  historic  site  and 
to  assimilate  the  bridge  into  the  national 
park  system. 

This  bridge  has  a  long  and  colorful 
history  and  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  development  of  our  Nation.  It  was 
the  first  bridge  built  across  the  Ohio 
River  and  linked  the  National  Road  to 
the  emerging  territories  of  the  West.  It 
also  established  Wheeling  as  the  early 
gateway  to  the  West.  I  am  told  that  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  went  to  court  in  an 
fflort  to  prevent  the  bridge  from  being 
erected,  and  only  special  legislation 
pushed  th'-ough  Congress  by  the  delega- 
tion from  Virginia  permitted  construc- 
tion to  go  forward. 

When  the  V/heelii-;g  Suspension  Bridge 
v,as  completed  in  1349,  it  constituted  a 
remarkable  engineering  feat.  At  1,010 
feet  in  length,  it  was  the  longest  bridge 
in  the  world  and  was  the  most  outstand- 
ing example  of  suspension  bridge  en- 
gineering, which  in  those  days  was  a 
revolutionary  new  way  to  build  bridges. 
Five  years  after  its  completion  a  storm 
swept  through  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
Wheeling  Suspension  Bridge  crumbled 
into  the  Ohio  River.  Wheeling  and  the 
Nation  were  .shocked.  But  local  residents 
and  the  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge 
Co  .  owners  of  the  span,  were  undaunted 
They  hired  Johan  A.  Roebllng  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  rebuild  It.  He  did,  and  the 
bridge  was  opened  to  traffic  agnin  in  1866 
at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 


For  nearly  120  years  the  Wheeling 
Suspension  Bridge  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  course  of  American  historj". 
During  the  Civil  War.  It  was  an  indis- 
pensable passageway  across  the  Ohio 
River.  During  World  War  I,  it  carried 
heavy  and  continuous  loads  of  war  trans- 
port trains,  which  bore  the  materials  of 
victory  to  our  Nation's  .seaports.  This 
was  a  role  the  bridge  played  again  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Millions  of  American  travelers  have 
cros.sed  the  Wheeling  Suspension  Bridge 
as  they  have  moved  back  and  foith 
across  this  vast  Nation.  Yet,  it  still 
stands — sturdy  and  strong  and  rich  with 
hictorj-.  Although  a  modem  new  four- 
lane  bridge  was  built  parallel  to  it  in  the 
late  19'j0s  to  carry  Interstate  70  across 
the  Ohio  River,  the  Wheeling  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  still  carries  local  trafiBc  across 
the  mighty  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Wheehng  Suspension  Bridge  richly 
deserves  to  be  preserved  as  a  national 
histoiic  site  under  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  to  favorably  report 
this  bill.  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the 
committee  in  any  way  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  achieve  this  objective. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   796 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr  Muskie) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  796,  a  bill 
to  improve  museum  services. 

S.  3707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3707,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  Increases 
in  personal  savings. 

S.  41S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  P'annto)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4159,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  sex  discrimination 
guidelines  prescribed  under  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  do 
not  apply  to  fraternities  and  sororities. 

S.  4163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  T.vlmadge)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4163.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  exempt  certain 
fraternities  and  sororities  from  sex  dis- 
criminat'on  guidelines. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 422  relating  to  improving  law  en- 
forcement efforts  to  control  and  prevent 
rape. 

SENATE   RE80LDTI0N   426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  ircni  Hawaii  <Mr.  Incuye)  was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 426  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  certain  oil  and 
gas  leases  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974— 
S.  3394 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1986 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lef erred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
during  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  the  Senate  passed  an  unpretentious 
piece  of  legislation,  now  known  as  the 
Percy  amendment,  though  adopted  with 
the  support  of  Senator  Humphrey  and 
other  of  my  colleagues.  In  one  sentence 
the  amendment  directed  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  administer 
our  foreign  aid  effort  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  integration  of  women  into 
the  national  economies  of  recipient  coun- 
tries, thus  improving  the  status  of  women 
and  assisting  the  total  development 
effort. 

This  amendment,  although  simple,  has 
reaped  highly  significant  results.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  AID  issued  the  "Percy 
Amendment      Policy      Implementation 
Plan"  directing  all  Agency  development 
assistance  plans  to  contain  clear  state- 
ments as  to  how  women  in  developing 
coimtries  will  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment process  and  how  the  plan  or  pro- 
posal will  benefit  women  and  use  their 
capabilities.  More  important,  in  the  ap- 
proval of  all  development  plans  and  proj- 
ects, strong  preference  will  be  given  to 
those   which   proiade  for   the   effective 
utilization  of  women.  International  and 
voluntai-y    organizations    working    with 
AID  will  also  be  encouraged  to  give  spe- 
cific attention  to  the  role  of  women  In 
development.  Moi-eover,  AID  Washing- 
ton bureaus  and  missions  overseas  have 
been  Instructed  to  collect  Information 
pertinent  to  the  understanding  of  the 
role,  status,  and  contribution  of  women 
in  developing  coimtries.  Finally,  our  mis- 
sions overseas  will  he  required  to  rejwrt 
on  the  general  progress  of  integrating 
women    in    the    development    process, 
highlighting  effective  projects. 

The  Percy  amendment,  however,  is  in- 
complete as  it  stands,  for  it  affects  only 
our  bilateral  aid  programs.  The  United 
States  also  paiticipates  in  and  makes 
substantial  contributions  to  multilateral 
aid  programs  such  as  those  supported  by 
organizations  like  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
United  Nations,  to  name  but  a  few.  I  am, 
therefore,  introducing  an  amendment  to- 
day to  reinforce  this  amendment  and 
make  U.S.  policy  where  women's  equaUty 
is  concerned  consistent  regardless  of 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  bilateral 
or  multilateral  aid  programs.  This 
amendment  would  direct  our  representa- 
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tlves  in  those  international  organizations 
of  which  we  are  a  member  to  carry  out 
their  duties  so  as  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  integration  of  women  Into  the 
national  economies  of  member  and  re- 
cipient countries  and  into  professional 
and  policymaking  positions  within  those 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
for  the  Integration  of  women  into  the 
national  economies  of  countries  aroimd 
the  world  deserves  serious  consideration. 
Equity  and  equal  opportunity  should  be 
basic  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment process  of  all  countries. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975— H.R.  16900 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1987 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  hinl  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1989 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
UASis)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  16900) ,  supra. 


close  its  undergroimd  copper  mines  in 
Butte,  Mont.  This  action  will  have  a 
disastrous  impact  on  the  miners  involved, 
their  families,  and  the  ecc«iomy  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  this 
situation,  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 
Materials,  and  Fuels  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Anaconda  Co.'s  plans  on  Novem- 
ber 25.  We  have  asked  the  company  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  its  plans.  Mon- 
tana Gov.  Thomas  Judge  will  testify  on 
the  probable  impact  of  the  company's  ac- 
tions on  Montana.  We  have  also  asked 
exports  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  testify  about  general  conditions 
in  the  copper  mining  industry. 

We  want  to  determine  if  Anaconda's 
proposed  shift  away  from  underground 
mining  is  based  on  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  company  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ore  body  involved  or  if  it 
is  indicative  of  general  trends  in  the 
copper  mining  industry.  We  are  equally 
concerned  about  the  potential  long-term 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  im- 
plications of  elimination  of  underground 
copper  mining.  We  want  to  identify  any 
needs  for  new  mining  and /or  processing 
technology,  more  trained  persMinel,  or 
new  sources  of  ore,  such  as  deep  ocean 
mining. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  November  25,  in  room  3110. 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  Mike  Harvey,  spe- 
cial counsel,  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels,  202-224-1076. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JoirrrsTON.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (M:-.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1981,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE     OF     HEARINGS     ON     THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOL  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  our 
debate  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  Public  Law  93-380,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  offered  as  an  amendment,  the 
substance  of  S.  503,  the  Neighborhood 
School  Act  of  1972.  After  discussing  the 
amendment,  I  suggested  that  we  put  it 
aside  so  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation could  give  it  consideration 
through  hearings. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounced that  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, on  December  10,  1974.  will  have 
hearings  on  S.  503,  the  Neighborhood 
School  Act  of  1972.  All  those  who  wish  to 
appear  at  this  hearing  should  contact 
Stephen  J.  Wexler,  counsel.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  room  4230,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510,  202-225-7666. 


NOTICE  OF  WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY 
AT  HEARINGS  ON  REGULATORY 
REFORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Committee  on  C^iV- 
emment  Operations  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  following  bills: 

S.  4145,  which  would  establish  a 
Reform:  S.  3604,  the  Federal  Agency 
National  Commission  on  Regulatory 
Efficiency  Act:  S.  704,  the  Regulatory 
Agencies  Independence  Act;  and.  S. 
770,  the  Consumer's  Information  and 
Counsel  Act,  and  others. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Thursday,  November  21 ;  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 22;  Monday,  November  25;  and  Tues- 
day, November  26.  The  hearings  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.,  except  that  on  November 
22.  the  hearings  will  begin  at  9 : 30  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING— CLOSURE  OP 
UNDERGROUND  COPPER  MINES 

Mr.    METCALP.    Mr.    President,    the 
Anaconda  Co.  has  announced  plans  to 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING   ON   TARGET 
PROGRAM  FOR  RICE 

Mr.  HUDDLSSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion. Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  Tues- 
dr.y,  December  3,  on  S.  4121,  to  establish 
a  target  price  program  for  rice.  The 
hearing  will  be  in  room  324,  Russell  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  In  view 
of  the  large  number  of  witnesses  expect- 
ing to  testify  on  this  legislation,  oral 
presentations  will  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes and  the  remainder  of  tiie  statement 
will  be  filed  for  the  record.  Anyone  wisli- 
ing  to  testify  should  contact  the  oom- 
niittee  cJerk  as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  HIRSHHORN  MUSEUM  AND 
SCULPTURE  GARDEN 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  on  the  Mall  here  in 
Washington,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  Nation's  new  mu- 
seum of  modem  art.  whose  contents  have 
been  so  generously  donated  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom. 
A  great  flurry  of  comment  and  criti- 
cism has  been  made  not  only  here  in 
Washington  but  in  art  circles  across  the 
country  as  well.  I  have  read  the  reviews 
and  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  toming  the 
museum  and  sculpture  garden,  and  I 
believe  that   the  initial  national  judg- 
ment on  the  Hirshhom  collection  can 
be  summarized.  In  the  words  of  Hilton 
Kramer  of  the  New  York   Times.   Mr. 
Hirshhom's  gift  to  the  Nation  is  "mag- 
nificent" and  "unlikely  to  be  equaled  in 
our  lifetime." 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  Hirshhom  collection  is  its  tre- 
mendous diversity.  The  collector  has 
provided  us  with  a  true  cross  section  of 
great  19th  and  20th  century  artworks, 
with  the  exquisite  creations  of  recognized 
masters  displayed  alongside  unfamiliar 
works  of  little- known  artists.  As  Harold 
Rosenberg  has  Indicated  in  the  New 
Yorker  Magazine,  this  newest  public  col- 
lection has  avoided  the  downfall  of  other 
American  museums  of  modem  art  which 
have  been  far  too  devoted  to  instructing 
the  public  and  not  enough  to  showing 
works  the  public  might  like  to  see.  The 
tremendous  scope  of  style  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  individual  paintings  and 
sculptures  does  indeed  allow  spectators 
to  make  their  own  judgments  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  does  not  dictate  a  certain 
set  of  artistic  values. 

Despite  the  consensus  of  delight  and 
appreciation  for  the  Hirshhom  collec- 
ion,  it  has  been  criticized  for  the  things 
it  does  not  contain.  No  one,  least  of  all 
Mr.  Hirshhom  himself,  has  claimed  that 
the  6,000-plece  collection,  let  alone  the 
900  works  currently  on  exhibition,  ade- 
quately represents  all  of  the  significant 
artists  and  periods  of  modern  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  Hirshhom  collection 
is  still  growing,  and  the  existing  gaps 
can  gradually  be  filled  through  Mr. 
Hirshhom's  generous  provision  that 
pieces  can  be  added,  traded,  or  sold. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  Is  a  bright  new 
jewel  in  the  world  of  art.  The  capital 
and  the  Nation  should  be  extremely  ap- 
preciative of  Joseph  Hirshhom's  voraci- 
ousness in  art  collection  and  of  his  gen- 
erosity in  the  donation  of  his  -children" 
to  the  American  public.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  wish  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  and 
the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

To  give  a  broader  perspective  and 
some  background  information  on  this 
new  American  art  Institution,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  selection  of 
editorials  and  articles  from  t?^°  Nation's 
press  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  IoHoaIs  :  | 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30.  1974] 
A  New  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
With  th»  opening  of  the  Hirshhom  Muse- 
um and  Sculpture  Garden  in  a  series  of  fes- 
tivities this  week  (Oct.  1,  2,  3) ,  the  art  of  this 
century  is  at  last  firmly  established  (in  fact, 
looking  at  the  buUding,  you  might  say  en- 
trenched)   in   the   national   capital.   It   has 
taken  a  long  time — 36  years,  to  be  exact.  For 
It  was  In  1938,  while  the  National  Gallery 
was  still  under  construction,  that  Congress 
passed    legislation   calling    for    another   art 
gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mall,  to 
be  devoted  primarily  to  the  work  of  contem- 
porary artists.  The  Finnish-born  father  and 
son  team,  Ellel  and  Eero  Saarlnen,  wor  the 
national  competition  for  the  design  of  ihe 
proposed  modern  museum.  Most  critics  at  the 
time  loudly  praised  the  arrival  of  the  new 
bare  and  square  architectural   style  among 
the  temples  on  the  Mall.  Most  congressmen 
quietly  condemned  this  new-fangled   mod- 
ernity. And  in  the  end,  even  Eero  Saarlnen 
said  he  was  glad  the  asymmetrical  structure, 
with  its  5-story  tower  and  low-slung  exhibit 
halls,  was  never  buUt.  For  all  Its  forbidding, 
almost  intimidating  rudeness,  Gordon  Bun- 
shaft's  •ylindrical  concrete  container  for  the 
Hirshhom  collection  seems  more  appropriate 
for  monumental  Washington. 

Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  a  Smithsonian 
Gallery  of  Art,  as  envisioned  in  1938.  could 
have   mustered    anything   like   the   artistic 
bounty  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  gave  to  the  na- 
tion in    1966.   Like  the  Medici   or,  closer  to 
home,  such  American  tycoons  as  Henry  Clay 
Prick  and  Charles  Lang  Freer,  Mr.  Hirshhom 
collected  art  with  the  same  aggressive  spirit 
that  he  brought  to  the  owning  of  a  vast  for- 
tune. He  often  dashed  out  of  board  meetings 
of  his  various  enterprises  for  half  an  hour, 
running  to  soma  gallery  or  artist's  studio, 
striking  quick  bargains  and  occasionally  buy- 
ing paintings   literally   by   the  dozen.   The 
opening  exhibition,  which  fills  three  gallery 
floors  of  the  new  mtiseum  as  well  as  its  plaza 
and  sculpture  garden,  displays  le.ss  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  enormous  collection  Mr.  Hirsh- 
hom  has  donated — some  900   of   the   6,000 
paintings  and  sculptures.  So  vast  an  assort- 
ment obviously  varies  in  quality.  There  are 
critics  who  complain  that  some  of  the  work, 
including  objects  displayed  in  the  Inaugural 
exhibition,  are  less  than   outstanding.   But 
critical  tastes,  after  all,  are  capricious.  Art 
works  that  only  yesterday  were  disparaged  as 
mediocre  are  suddenly  discovered  to  be  mag- 
nificent. A  few  decades  ago,  critics  and  col- 
lectors did  not  deign  to  look  at  the  work  of 
Georges  de  La  Tour,  whose  "Repentant  Mag- 
dalen "  has  Just  been  triumphantly  acquired 
by  the  National  Gallery  for  several  million 
dollars. 

The  sum  of  Mr.  Hirshhom's  collection,  in 
short,  is  far  greater  than  Its  many  great 
parts  (and  the  parts  Include  masterpieces, 
such  as  Rodin's  "Burghers  of  Calais,"  Eakln's 
"Portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Eaklns"  and  Picas- 
so's "Baby  Carriage") .  Just  about  every  artist 
deemed  significant  to  the  creative  main- 
stream of  this  century  is  represented.  In- 
cluding a  great  many  Americans  whom  Mr. 
Hlrshhorn  Is  proud  to  have  discovered  and 
to  have  helped  This  wealth  will  enable  the 
Hirshhom,  better  perhaps  than  any  other 
museum,  to  present  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  development  of  modern  art  from  the 
mid-19th  century  to  the  present.  There  are 
no  strings  attached  to  the  Hirshhom  gift. 
That  meaas  that  under  the  protective  mantle 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  new  mu- 
seum can  sell  and  trade  Individual  Items 
and  thus  gradually  turn  this  grand  private 
collection  into  a  great  public  museum. 
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A   Collection   That  Puts  Museum   m   the 

Selfct  Class 

(By  Hilton  Kramer) 

Washington.  Oct.  1— No  less  than  artists 

or  works  of  art,  collections,  too,  acquire  their 

aura  of  legend,  mystery  and  scandal.  This 


was  certainly  the  case  with  the  collection  of 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn.  Long  before  It  was  of- 
fered as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  this  vast  repos- 
itory of  modern  painting  and  sculpture  was 
talked  about.  Joked  about,  attacked,  de- 
fended and  otherwise  dilated  both  in  and  out 
of  the  parochial  purlieus  of  the  art  world. 

Yet  a  certain  frustration  surrounded  all 
this  discussion.  Except  for  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
and  his  long-time  curator  and  collaborator, 
Abram  Lerncr,  no  one  could  say  for  certain 
exactly  what  the  collection  consisted  of.  It 
was  known  to  be  very  large,  but  its  sheer  size 
was  not  universally  regarded  as  a  virtue 
Could  anything  so  big  really  be  very  good? 
It  was  known  to  contahi  some  great  things 
— especially  the  sculpture — but  gossip  inevi- 
tably concerned  itself  with  the  "Junk"  the 
collection  was  alleged  to  be  glutted  with. 

People  who  had  never  seen  the  bulk  of  the 
collection — even  some  museum  people  not 
exactly  famous  for  their  Interest  in  modern 
art— somehow  felt  free  to  hold  strong  opin- 
ions about  Its  quality  and  disposition. 

DEVOTED      to      ACHIEVEMENTS 

With  the  opening  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  all  of 
this  uninformed  carping— the  apocryphal 
anecdots,  the  condescending  criticUms  and 
the  general  gossip-mongering — can  now  be 
consigned  to  the  oblivion  It  so  richly  de- 
serves. The  private  collection  has  become  a 
public  collection.  It  belongs  to  a  new  national 
museum — a  museum  devoted  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  modern  art — and  for  its  Inaugural 
exhibition,  Mr.  Lemer,  now  Installed  as  di- 
rector, has  filled  the  galleries  and  the  garden 
with  approximately  850  works  selected  from 
a  total  of  some  6,000. 

It  Is  a  marvelous  exhibition,  containing 
some  superb  paintings  and  especlallv  notable 
for  the  scope  and  quality  of  its  sculpture.  On 
the  basis  of  this  exhibition  alone,  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  collection  Is  represented,  the 
Hrlshhorn  museum  joins  that  select  body  of 
Institutions  essential  to  the  study  of  modern 
art. 

The  -sculpture  collection  Is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  In  Its  field.  From  Daumler  and 
Degas  In  the  19th  century  to  Alexander  Cal- 
der  and  David  Smith  In  the  20th,  the  major 
sculptors  of  Europe  and  America  are  repre- 
sented in  remarkable  depth.  There  are  whole 
anthologies  of  the  works  of  Rodin  and  Ma- 
tisse and  Henry  Moore  of  Meldarlo.  Rosso  and 
EUe  Nadelmau  and  Raymond  Duchamp-Vil- 
lon.  And  along  with  this  massive  representa- 
tion of  the  major  figures,  there  are  excellent 
examples  of  virtually  every  notable  sculptor 
of  the  period,   whether  avant-gard  or  aca- 
demic.  Offhand,   the  only  significant  omis- 
sion seems  to  be  the  work  of  Claes  Oldenberg. 
installation    superb 
The   Installation  of  the  sciUpture  v.ithin 
the  museum,  both  In  the  painting  galleries 
and  In  the  two  Inner  rings  of  galleries  given 
over  exclusively  to  sculpture,  is  likewise  su- 
perb. Charles  Froom,  the  designer  of  the  ex- 
hibition, has  performed  a  remarkable  feat  in 
combUiing  maximum  visibility  for  literally 
hundreds  of  separate  objects  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  easy  accessibility. 

In  the  outdoor  plaza  and  in  the  garden,  the 
sculpture — including  alas,  such  major  pieces 
as  Rodin's  "The  Burghers  of  Calais"  and 
his  great  "Moment  of  Balzav,"  Matlssee's 
series  of  "Back"  reliefs,  Henry  Moore's  "King 
and  Queen"  and  a  number  of  Important 
works  by  David  Smith— sutlers  a  distinctly 
less  happy  fate. 

The  design  of  these  outdoor  spaces  Is  bru- 
tally unsympathetic  to  the  scale  and  feeling 
of  the  sculptures  they  contain.  Mr.  Froom 
has  no  doubt  done  his  best  with  a  bad  situa- 
tion, but  the  architect  made  certain  that 
only  hia  forms,  his  textures  and  his  rather 
coarse-grained  vision  would  be  allowed  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  these  open-air  areas. 
The  art  of  sculpture  cannot — and  should  not 
be  mrtde  to  compete  with  such  monstrous 
visual  aggre.*sion. 
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Stm,  the  sculpture  collection  la  first-rate, 
and  museum  officials  will  surely  devise  ways 
of  ameliorating  the  efforts  of  this  architec- 
tural Insensltivlty  once  the  distractions  of 
the  opening  exhibition  are  over. 

The  sculpture  collection  sets  a  very  high 
standard,  and  the  painting  coUectlou  does 
no*'-  really  meet  it.  In  some  respects,  more- 
over, the  Installation  of  the  exhibition  tends 
to  underscore  the  weaknessee  rather  than  the 
strengths  of  the  painting  collection.  Paint- 
ings are  Installed  in  more  or  less  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  a  good  many  minor  paint- 
ings— not  to  mention  some  of  only  the  most 
marginal  interest — are  made  to  serve  in  lieu 
of  the  missing  major  works. 

AN  EAKUiS  CONSTELLATION 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  collection  is 
entirely  lacking  In  pictures  of  considerable 
Importance.  The  constellation  of  paintings 
by  Thomas  Eakins,  the  greatest  of  American 
realists  In  the  19th  century,  Is  fairly  stagger- 
ing, and  It  is  augmented  by  six  sculptures 
by  the  same  artist.  The  eaily  years  of  the 
modern  movement  in  America  are  beautifully 
documented,  and  the  American  works  are 
supplemented  by  certain  European  paint- 
ings— by  Munch,  Kokoechka  and  Delaunay, 
among  others — that  are  very  fine  Indeed. 

WUlem  de  Kooning  is  another  of  the  ma- 
jor American  painters  represented  by  an 
entire  constellation  of  pictures — nine  In  all — 
but  again,  since  they  are  split  Into  periods, 
they  do  not  have  quite  the  effect  of  the 
Eakins  group.  Indeed  the  finest  of  de  Koon- 
Ings  early  pictures  are  made  to  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  hanging  in  the  same  gallery  with 
some  of  the  most  inane  paintings  of  Philip 
Evergood.  This  is  the  kind  of  Juxtaposition 
that  seriously  weakens  many  sections  of  the 
inaugural  exhibition. 

But  there  are  also  entire  galleries  that 
make  a  marvelously  strong  and  vibrant  ex- 
pression. Although  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  was  a  late- 
comer to  the  American  abstract  expression- 
ists, he  has  nonetheless  managed  to  acquire 
some  of  the  major  works  of  this  school — the 
paintings  by  Clyflord  Still  and  Ad  Rehihardt 
are  especially  notable — and  he  has  been  very 
attentive  Indeed  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  American  color-field  painters.  Abstract 
painting  of  the  nineteen-sixties  is,  therefore, 
represented  here  In  force. 

The  many  other  movements  of  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles — op,  pop  and  their  various  amal- 
gams and  offshoots,  and  even  the  revival  of 
realist  painting — are  also  here,  though  not 
always  with  the  best  examples.  The  basic 
eclecticism  of  the  collection  becomes  a  bit 
weary  as  we  approach  the  present,  but  that 
perhaps  Is  more  a  problem  for  the  futtire 
than  for  the  moment.  The  Hirshhom  collec- 
tion Is  surely  not  the  only  one  to  suffer  at 
times  for  an  excess  of  hospitality  to  the  going 
thing. 

And  this  Is,  in  any  case,  only  a  minor  criti- 
cism. Tills  exhibition  marks  the  beginning 
after  all  and  not  the  end  of  what  promises  to 
be  a  major  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hirshhom's  magnificent  gift  to  the  na- 
tion is  unUk«l7  to  be  equaled  In  our  life- 
time. He  has  given  us  a  great  collection,  and 
Washington  has  responded  to  the  challenge — 
and  the  opportunity — with  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  intelligence  and  vision.  Bravo! 

(Prom  the  ChrUtian   Science   Monitor, 
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Museum  on  the  Mall — Untted  States 

Becomes  a  Patron  of  Art 

(By  WUllam  Marlin) 

Washington. — William       Schuman.       the 

composer,  has  done  t.  fanfare  for  it. 

Abrams,  the  publisher,  has  done  a  book 
about  It— a  back-breaklngly  huge  one. 

And  chichi  parties  have  been  going  on 
for  days. 

What  Is  all  the  fuss  about? 

The   fuss    Is    about    the    new    Hlrshhorn 


Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  located  on 
the  Washington  Mall  acroes  from  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  which  opens  this  morning 
to  (at  last)  the  people  who  paid  for  It — the 
public. 

This  Incredible  collection,  made  up  of 
some  4,000  paintings  and  2,000  sculptures, 
was  put  together  over  a  40-year  period  by 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn,  the  uranium  mag- 
nate, and  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1966  at  the  behest  of  S. 
DUllon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  some  additional  lapel- 
pulllng  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  same  year.  Congress  authorized  funds 
for  a  site  and  structure  to  contain  the  col- 
lection which  is,  beyond  aU  doubt,  about  the 
most  triumphant  and  telling  array  of  con- 
temporary creativity  that  we  have  seen  as- 
sembled in  one  place.  Over  900  works  com- 
pose the  Inaugural  show,  which  runs  to  mid- 
September  of  1975. 

Mr.  Hlrshhorn.  who  was  bom  In  Latvia 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1905, 
developed  a  boyhood  love  few  art  by  hanging 
reproductions  of  paintings,  taken  from  In- 
surance company  calendars,  on  his  bedroom 
wall.  This  led  his  collecting,  as  "a  young 
Wall  Street  broker,  the  cloylngly  sentimen- 
tal cauvEises  of  the  so-called  Salon  School 
which,  by  the  1930's,  gave  way  to  Monet, 
Cezanne,  Degas,  Renoir,  Chagall,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  Rodin,  and,  by  the  1040's,  to  Just 
about  everyone  else  besides. 

Consciously  eclectic,  the  collection  exhibits 
a  powerfiU  faith  in  the  power  of  art  to  im- 
prove human  outlook — ^falth  barely  tem- 
pered, fortunately,  by  Mr.  Hirshhom's  fervor. 
What  tempering  has  taken  place  fell  to 
Abram  Lemer,  his  long-time  curator  and 
now  director  of  the  new  museum.  Working 
together,  they  have  created  a  chronologically 
rich  composite  of  the  trends  and  techniques 
of  art  over  the  last  hundred  years.  And  it  is 
really  fun. 

The  container  of  this  collection  was  de- 
signed by  architect  Gordon  Bunshaft  of  the 
New  York  ofBce  of^kidmore,  OwUigs  &  Mer- 
rill, who  also  designed  the  Johnson  Llbrtiry 
at  the  University  of  Texas  In  Austin. 

The  museum  building  is  an  82-foot-hlgh 
structure.  In  many  respects,  it  looks  like  a 
mammoth  sculpture  by  Henry  Moore  but 
is  actually  a  great  big  doughnut  of  reinforced 
concrete,  sugared  with  an  aggregate  of  sweu- 
son  pink  granite. 

The  doughnut  Is  231  feet  in  diameter, 
overall,  while  the  doughnut  hole  is  115  feet 
In  diameter.  This  Inner  court  contains  a 
60-foot-dlameter  foimtaln. 

The  exterior  surface  is  uninterrupted  ex- 
cept for  a  70-foot -long  balcony  and  window 
on  the  third  floor,  which  overlook  tlie  beau- 
tiful sculpture  garden  and  the  mall  beyond. 
It  is  on  the  third  and  the  second  floors  that 
works  from  the  collections  are  exhibited. 

The  interior  surface  is  all  windows  and  on 
both  exhibition  levels  one  can  look  out  Into 
the  court  and  across  to  intriguing  glimpses 
of  other  parts  of  the  gaUerles.  The  mam 
problem  presented  by  so  much  glass  Is.  of 
course,  the  Ught.  which  can  be  harmful  to 
paintings.  As  a  result  heavy  curtains  were 
decreed  by  the  curators  as  a  compromise  with 
the  architecture;  sculpttire  Is  shown  In  what 
is  caUed  here  the  "ambulatory,"  running 
concentrically  to  the  Interior  glass  wall; 
paintings  are  shown  in  a  second  concentric 
space,  more  recessed  and  away  from  the 
daylight. 

The  fourth  floor  consists  of  administrative 
offices,  a  library,  and  a  vast  area  for  the 
storage  and  study  of  paintings,  which  are 
mounted  on  huge  panels  that  can  be  pulled 
out  mdlvlduany,  rather  like  file  cards  on  a 
huge  Rolodex. 

The  three  upper  levels  are  lifted  above  the 
first  on  four  curved  concrete  piers,  which, 


looking  a  little  like  truncated  Brancusl's, 
support  two  concrete  girders  that  are  can- 
tl  levered  from  the  Inner  and  outer  edges  of 
the  piers.  These  lift  the  whole  mass  to  a 
height  of  14  feet. 

As  a  result,  the  museum  gives  the  Impres- 
sion of  hovering  above  this  lobby  level  in 
which  the  Inner  court  and  outer  plaza  flow 
together,  all  studded  with  assorted  sculp- 
tural quixotica. 

Lighted  at  night,  the  sight  Is  quite 
breathtaking — the  splash  of  the  fountain, 
the  hovering  structural  mass,  and  on  the 
third  level  that  slice  of  glass  shedding  a  hUit 
of  life  Inside. 

It  could  be  a  Martian  spacecraft  to  the 
unknowing   after-dark   pedestrian. 

The  most  successTul  aspect  of  this  project 
Is  not  what  hovers  but  the  sunken,  1.3-acre 
sculpture  garden  Just  north  of  the  museum. 
It  is  successful  because  It  is  sunken.  Its  many 
levels,  encrusted  with  75  Important  sculp- 
tures, create  a  humane  and  textured  am- 
bience. 

The  museum  Itself  creates  a  kind  of  visual 
tumult  on  the  mall,  muscling  its  rotund  self 
into  view,  but  the  garden,  with  its  Ultimate 
groupings  of  benches  and  simple  reflecting 
pool,  creates  a  kind  of  tranquility — one  en- 
hanced by  such  magnificent  wchIls  as  Rodin's 
"Burghers  of  CalaU"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"King  and  Queen." 

The  tops  of  nearby  buildings  are  seen 
above  its  walls  and  plantings,  providing  a 
sense  of  relationship  to  the  surrounding  area 
of  the  capital. 

The  crttlc  Is  contlntially  reminded  that 
Mr.  Banshaft  has  done  his  work;  It  ts  there. 
And  we  can  ruminate  over  what  riches  it 
contains  far  more  gladly  than  fulminate 
against   Its   rude   look-at-me   manners. 

from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  6, 1974] 

The  Hirehhorn  Museum:  Capital  Plays 

Catch -UP 

(ByHenry  J.  S?ldis) 

Washington. — With  this  week's  opening 
of  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Bculpure  Gar- 
den, the  nation's  capital  has  caught  up  to 
the  country's  major  art  centers.  Going  back 
nearly  100  years  and  encompassing  almost 
every  aspect  of  contemporary  American  and 
European  art,  the  BOO  works  shown  In  the  In- 
augural  exhibition  are  a  tribute  not  only 
to  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom's  life-long  love  af- 
fair with  art  and  Its  creators  but  also  a  re- 
buff to  those  who  made  unjustified  criticism 
of  this  magnificent  gift  to  the  nation. 

The  opening  exhibition  of  900  works  In- 
stalled in  the  controversial  circular  building 
and  sculpture  garden,  near  the  quaint  Vic- 
torian headquarters  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution which  wUl  administer  the  new  art 
museum  complex,  comprises  less  than  a  sixth 
of  Hirshhom's  total  gift.  The  inaugural  ex- 
hibition tends  to  minimize  the  eclect'.clsm 
of  his  entire  collection  in  favor  of  largely 
mainstream  works  that  demonstrate  a  catho- 
licity of  taste  not  only  in  the  Irrepressible 
collector's  top  choices  but  those  of  director 
Abram  Lerner  and  his  staff,  who  have  come 
up  with  the  most  exciting  and  evocative 
Juxtaposition  of  modem  art  this  city  has 
ever  seen. 

Gordon  Bunshaft's  much  criticized  build- 
ing itself  has  dynamic  sculptural  qualities 
which  underline  the  emphasis  on  sculpture  of 
all  sizes  found  throughout  the  collection.  It 
functions  beautifully  as  an  exhibition  space, 
although  the  useless,  ugly  sllt-llke  window 
and  balcony  area  facing  the  mall  appears  as 
menacing  from  the  outside  as  it  Is  gracious 
in  its  Interior. 

Those  cities — Beverly  Hills  first  among 
them — whose  shortsightedness  led  them  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  this  dininctlve  and  dis- 
tinguished collection  and  those  congress- 
men whose  carping  allowed  nine  years  to 
elapse   between   the   nation's   acceptance   of 
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the  Hlrshhorn  gift  and  the  completion  of 
the  astonishingly  successfi-.'  museum,  failed 
to  understand  the  extent  and  the  depth  of 
this  truly  extraordinary  collection,  the 
maintenance  of  which  will  be  a  drop  In  the 
bucket  when  it  comes  to  the  huge  annual 
federal  budget  or  even  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  widely  tlung  activi- 
ties of  the  Smithsonian. 

Neither  the  venerable  Corcoran  Gallery, 
dedicated  as  it  has  always  been  in  part  to 
contemporary  art,  nor  the  Nalional  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts  which  has  lately  delved 
more  into  20th-century  American  art,  can 
compete  with  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  although  they  might  veil 
complement  some  of  it.  And  it  is  to  be  lioped 
that  the  contemporary  works  that  will  fill 
the  huge  new  addition  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery will  be  chosen  in  a  deliberate  manner 
to  fill  the  gaps  that  do  exist  in  the  Hlrsh- 
horn collection.  Then  having  available  the 
older  treasures  of  the  National  Gallery,  the 
exquisite  Oriental  works  in  the  Freer  gallery, 
the  art  treasures  contained  in  the  Phillipsi 
collection  and  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  along  with 
the  museums  already  mentioned,  the  nation's 
political  center  will  be  moving  very  close  to 
becoming  the  country's  second  most  Impor- 
tant art  center,  next  to  New  York. 

The  inaugural  exhibition  within  Bim- 
shaffs  controversial  building  opens  with 
some  truly  outstanding  work.s  of  the  19th 
century,  including  some  of  the  most  moving 
paintings  of  the  museum's  tmmatched  as- 
semblage of  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
Thomas  Eakins,  Whistlers  magnificent  "Girl 
in  Black  "  and  one  of  the  least  eccentric  and 
most  moving  works  by  Louis  EiiBhemius.  that 
offbeat  genius  who  has  so  long  oeeii  a  favorite 
of  Joe  Hlrshhorn. 

We  are  then  presented  with  an  Incredibly 
subtle  installation  of  sculpture,  ranging  from 
the  academic  work  of  19-century  artist  Jean 
Baptiste  Carpeaux  to  pieces  by  Modigliani 
and  Brancusi.  who  were  amon^  the  icon- 
oclasts that  completely  altered  sculpture  ir- 
revocably. 

One's  first  exhaustive  and  exhausting  visit 
to  the  museum  produces  an  overall  enect  of 
a  successful  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  Im- 
portant and  widely  recognized  European  and 
American  artists  have  influenced  each  other 
while  at  the  same  time  accentuating  the 
donor's  special  attraction  to  sculpture  and 
American  painting.  Although  a  recital  of 
even  the  highlights  found  on  the  throe  cir- 
cular gallery  floors  would  become  tedious, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  here  to  demon- 
strate that  for  most  of  his  40  years  of  col- 
lecting Hlrshhorn  was  drawn  to  deeply  emo- 
tive rather  than  "cool "  works  and  tiiut  he 
deliberately  and  repeatedly  supported  artists 
who  had  been  bypassed  by  the  ever  changinc 
art  fashions. 

Once  the  year-long  opening  exhibition 
comes  to  a  close,  Lerner,  aided  by  former 
LACMA  curator  Charles  Millard  as  chief 
curator  and  his  uttM,  might  allow  us  a  look 
at  one-man  shows^y  artists  in  the  vast  col- 
lection of  4,000  paintings  and  2.000  sculp- 
tures that  still  need  to  be  more  widely  noted 
or  even  to  be  discovered. 

No  doubt,  there  are  a  good  atimber  of 
mediocre  works  on  view,  but  to  cull  the  col- 
lection for  only  so-called  mainstream  artists 
would  have  been  to  deny  the  character  of 
Hirshhorn's  art-buying  forays,  which  were 
often  as  impulsive  as  they  were  audacious. 

While  the  inner  core  of  the  upperstory 
galleries  contain  amazing  juxtapositions  of 
pointings  from  Sargent  to  Warhol,  the 
periphery  is  set  aside  for  smaller  sculptures, 
including  some  brilliant  clusters  of  works  by 
Daumier,  Nadelman,  Brancusi  aad  Oiaco- 
metti.  But  nearly  everywhere  yoii  will  find 
names  not  nearly  so  well  known. 

Although  there  are  obvious  lacunae  in  the 
collection,  notably  when  It  comes  to  abstract 
e.tpressionlsm  (with  the  exception  of  De 
Keying)  and  pop  art,  there  Is  an  emphasis 
on  constructlvlst  and  kinetic  works— a  huge 


red  blade  sculpture  by  George  Rickey  stands 
In  front  of  the  building — which  comes  as  a 
counterpoint  to  the  basically  emotive  tenor 
of  the  over  $100  million  collection. 

Rodin,  Rosso,  Matisse,  Maillol,  Mlro, 
Nadelmon.  LaChaise  Calder  and  Olacomettl 
are  found  in  abundance  Inside  and  outside 
the  building,  but  there  are  al.so  works  of 
consequence  by  such  younger  artists  .s  Mark 
di  Suvero,  Ro'jert  Graham,  Jack  Zajac  and 
Kenneth  Snelson. 

Although  there  is  a  respectable  body  of 
European  canvases  on  view,  the  emphasis  is 
definitely  on  American  painters  from  the 
early  19th  century  to  the  very  last  monent. 

Prom  Eakins  and  Innes:  to  the  Eight,  the 
Ashcan  school  and  an  astonishing  group  of 
Artiiur  B.  Davles  to  excellent  examples  of 
Dove.  Dibenkoni.  Gatch,  Francis,  Rothko, 
Reinhardt.  Hgpperi  Johns.  Kelly.  De  Koon- 
ing and  Licntenstein.  we  find  luminaries 
along  with  painters  like  Adja  Yunkers, 
Joseph  Stella,  Nathan  Oliveira.  Yasuo  Kuni- 
yoshl,  Walt  Kuhn.  Gabriel  Kohn,  Philip 
Evergood,  Preston  Dickinson,  Irving  Block 
and  Eugene  Berman,  who  have  either  been 
forgotten  or  were  never  properly  remem- 
bered. 

While  significant  monumental  sculotures 
surround  the  building  itself,  its  adjoining 
sculpture  garden — which  can  be  reached  by 
a  subterranean  passage  or  by  crossing  the 
street — contains  such  great  examples  of 
20th-century  sculpture  as  Rodin's  "Burghers 
of  Calais"  and  the  large  Balzac  (another 
cast  of  which  will  soon  .stand  in  front  of  the 
County  Museum  of  Art),  a  magnificent  selec- 
tion of  Moores.  Glacomettls,  top  works  of 
Wotruba.  Licchitz.  Piri'sa.  CTkler.  Gio 
Pomodoro.  David  Smith  and  Eduardo 
ChiUida. 

But  ^oth  the  rectangular  rejecting  pool 
here  and  the  "Lake  Geneva"  Jet-type  foun- 
tain in  the  center  of  the  building's  courtyard 
seem  hackneyed  and  oblivious  of  all  the 
stimulating  water  sculpture  being  created 
today.  Here  we  have  an  unfortunate  rela- 
tioiL>>hip  of  this  new  controversial  complex 
to  tlie  ijanal  government  buildings  all 
around 

Far  too  much  has  been  made  about  the 
fact  that  the  building  bears  the  donor's 
name  and  its  director  has  been  his  long- 
time curator  In  the  flr.-,t  instance,  there  "is 
the  Freer  Museum  nearby,  publicly  admin- 
istered, which  also  "lears  its  donor's  name. 
Secondly.  Lerner  probib'v  is  the  only  person 
around  who  knows  all  of  Hirshhorn's  collec- 
tion intimately  and  his  ijng  shown  his 
capability  as  a  curator  and  admliilstrAtor. 

Nor  Is  It  seemly  to  be  overly  suspicious  of 
how  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  acquired  his 
enormous  wealth  since  great  art  patrons  from 
the  Medlcis  on  to  the  Mellons  have  hardly 
ever  had  their  gift  horse  looked  in  the  mouth 
in  such  an  inimical  fashion. 

Having  known  Joe  Hlrshhorn  for  moie 
than  10  years,  talked  about  his  collecting  at 
length  with  him;  having  Joined  him  on 
frantic  art-buying  forays  and  having  talked 
to  many  artists  who  have  benefited  from  his 
patronage,  just  as  dealers  have  suffered  from 
his  tough  bargaining.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  nation  has  received  a  magnificent  gift 
of  which  Its  capital  may  well  be  proud. 

Remembering  his  poverty-stricken  youth, 
Hlrshhorn  would  sometimes  tell  friends.  "I 
used  to  eat  garbage.  Kid."  If  there  are 
clunkers  in  his  vast  gift  its  masterpieces 
make  up  for  it  amply.  There  Is  no  garbage 
here  and  once  the  nations  public  streams 
through  the  muieum.  one  would  hope  that 
the  bickering  would  stop.  Granted  Bunshaft 
did  not  create  a  building  of  great  architec- 
tural distinction  but  4ie  did  not  give  us  a 
monstrosity  either,  as  some  critics  have 
claimed. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  beauty  and 
stimulation  in  the  new  Hlrshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  and  at  least  the  archi- 
tecture serves  it  well. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  nation  owes 


Joe  Hlrshhorn  genuine  thanks,  especially 
since  he  added  $1  million  to  the  govern- 
ment's $15  million  appropriation  for  the 
mii.sevnn  construction. 

|From  the  National  Observer.  Oct.  12,  1974 1 

A  B.*crrL  OF  "Inspired  Grfed" 

(By  Bill  Marvel) 

Monday  the  press  came  and  stayed  all  day, 
sipping  drinks,  munching  hors  d'ocuvres  and 
wandering  from  gallery  to  gallery.  Tuesday 
evening  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Cabinet  and  other  political  VIPs  filled  the 
place  for  fo.mal  opening  ceremonies.  Wed- 
nesday evening  it  was  the  art  crowd — artists, 
dealers,  critics,  museum  directors.  Thurs- 
day there  were  two  receptions  for  members 
of  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  And  Fi-iday 
the  new  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden — in  effect,  the  first  national  mu.seum 
of  modern  art — opened  its  doors  to  the  pub- 
lic, admission  free. 

The  week-long  round  of  celebrations  was 
remarkable  even  by  the  standards  of  this 
party-throwing  town.  And  It  was  all  justi- 
fied. The  new  building,  right  on  the  Mall 
about  midway  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Washington  Monument,  is  Imposing,  even 
formidable,  and  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
on  display  and  stacked  away  In  the  cavern- 
oust  store  rooms — about  6.000  works  in  all- 
constitute  one  of  the  most  impressive  pri- 
vate collections  of  art  ever  to  be  made 
public. 

The  collection  is  the  gift  of  Joseph  H. 
Hirshl^orn.  75.  a  Latvian-born  immigrant 
who  made  millions  in  the  stock  market  and 
in  Canadian  uranium  mines.  The  diminutive 
H'rshhorn  (he's  5  feet,  4  inches)  began  buy- 
ing art  40  years  ago.  and  he  has  put  together 
three  separate  collections,  each  time  dis- 
posing of  one  as  he  began  another.  Nine- 
teenth Century  salon  painting  first  attracted 
his  eye.  Then  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Imprewilonists  and  bought  Renoirs. 
Matisses.  Cezannes.  and  Rouaults  by  the 
score.  Finally  he  started  on  the  collection 
now  housed  in  the  new  museum,  a  huge 
roncrele  cj  Under  built  for  $16  million  as 
i^,e  Government's  part  of  the  bargain  with 
the  collector. 

The  building,  designed  by  Gordon  Buu- 
shafi  of  Skldmore  Owlngs  Merrill,  Is  faced 
with  featureless  pink  granite  and  rests  upon 
four  enormous  piers.  It  is  pierced  by  a  cir- 
cular inner  court,  suggesting  something 
like  a  hi'ge  concrete  bagel.  A  slltlike  row  of 
windows  looks  out  over  the  Mall,  presenting 
an  aspect  more  appropriate  to  the  Maginot 
Line  than  to  a  public  space.  Moreover,  the 
Hirshhorn  has  been  rather  uneasily  situated 
bstween  the  towers  and  spires  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's rcd-brlck-castle  headquarters  and 
the  !iev/  factorylike  aerospace  museum.  In- 
tide.  however,  the  intimidation  eases  and 
the  Hir.shhorn  becomes  downright  cozy. 

THE  HIRSHHORN  MONUMENT 

Perhaps  the  resemblance  to  a  fort  or  a 
turret  was  intended:  The  museum  has  been 
em:>attled  practically  from  the  moment  in 
1966  when  Hirshhorn  offered  his  collection 
to  the  public.  During  congressional  hear- 
ings questions  were  raised  about  the  collec- 
tor's character  (allegations  of  stock  manipu- 
lation and  currency  smuggling  In  Canada), 
about  the  quality  of  his  collection,  and 
about  the  propriety  of  enshrining  one  man's 
esthetic  taste  on  the  sacred  grounds  of  the 
Mall,  where,  critics  asserted,  only  George 
Wasiilngton's  moninuent  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  memorial  honor  individuals.  Tne 
critics  forgot  the  nearby  Freer  Gallery,  hous- 
ing the  art  collection  of  Charles  Lang  Freer, 
and  the  Smithsonian  itself,  named  after 
Englishman  James  Smithson. 

But  in  the  end  the  collection  was  too  Im- 
portant for  Washington  to  lose.  It  had  been 
sought  by  London.  Zurich,  Florence,  Tel 
Aviv,  and  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  for 
the  state  of  New  York.  Nobody  knows  ex- 
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actly  how  many  works  are  included  In  Hirsh- 
horn's gift  because  there  has  never  been  a 
complete  catalog  of  his  holdings.  Expert 
evaluation  of  the  collection's  quality  will 
probably  have  to  wait  for  several  years,  until 
more  of  the  works  have  been  seen  by  scholars 
(only  about  900  are  on  exhibit  In  the  In- 
augural show) .  For  years  most  of  the  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  were  crated  away  in 
warehotises  or  stuck  into  some  corner  of 
Hirshhorn's  various  apartments  and  offices, 
seen  only  occasionally  by  the  collector  him- 
self or  his  curator,  Abram  Lerner,  who  has 
become  director  of   the  new   museum. 

GAPS  AND  STRENGTHS 

Based  on  the  opening  show,  which  will 
run  for  a  year,  it  appears  to  be  just  the  kind 
of  collection  one  would  expect  from  a  man 
with  an  "inspired  greed"  for  art,  as  Lerner 
describes  his  boss.  There  are  strange  gaps — 
the  classic  phase  of  cubism  is  represented 
only  by  sculpture,  not  by  paintings  and  un- 
expected strengths. 

The  late  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth 
centuries  of  American  art  are  particularly 
well  represented — by  more  than  a  dozen 
painted  portraits  and  bronze  reliefs  by 
Thomas  EUiklns,  for  example,  and  by  samples 
of  the  Americem  impressionism  of  Maurice 
Prendergast,  William  Merritt  Chase,  and 
Chllde  Hassam.  Within  the  larger  collection 
there  are  mlnlcoUections,  groups  of  works 
by  artists  in  whom  Hlrshhorn  has  taken 
a  special  Interest.  The  career  of  Arshllle 
Gorky  Is  followed  from  early  portraits  to 
the  final  abstract  paintings,  with  their  cel- 
lular forms  and  suggestion  of  the  action 
painting  to  come.  Similarly,  changes  in  Wll- 
lem  de  Kooning's  style  over  20  years  can  be 
followed  from  the  almost  overly  elegant 
draftsmanship  and  delicate  pastel  colors  of 
Queen  of  Hearts  to  the  nearly  murderously 
violent  brushwork  and  crimson  hues  of 
Woman,  Sag  Harbor.  And  there  Is  an  entire 
gallery  full  of  paintings  and  sculpture  by 
Albert  Glacomettl,  including  not  only  the 
cinderlike  stick  figures  usually  associated 
with  this  artist,  but  earlier,  more  full- 
bodied  works  that  reveal  his  debt  to  the 
surrealists. 

NO    ENCTCLOPEDIC    SURVET 

Unfortunately — In  painting,  anyway — 
some  of  the  collection's  weaknesses  are  as 
glaring  as  its  strengths.  Among  the  generally 
excellent  abstract  expressionist  paintings  of 
de  Kooning.  Franz  Kline,  Mark  Rothko,  and 
other  action  painters,  Jackson  Pollock  is 
represented  by  three  inferior  works,  only  one 
of  which  shows  his  famous  dribble  style. 
Although  there  is  a  large,  handsome  tryp- 
tlch  by  pop  artls*.  Roy  Llchtensteln,  JVfod- 
ern  Painting  with  Clef,  and  a  Warhol  canvas 
bearing  the  repeated  Imprint  of  the  famous 
Marilyn  Monroe  smile,  Claes  Oldenburg  Is 
not  present  at  all  and.  In  fact,  the  collection 
is  short  on  "hard-core"  pop  art.  And  while 
the  color-field  painters  and  op  artists  are 
well  sampled,  minimal  art  is  barely  present 
in  a  single  work  by  Donald  Judd. 

The  collection's  long  suit  is  sculpture, 
both  the  monumental  outdoor  pieces  that 
fill  the  sculpture  garden  and  more  Intimate 
works — gem  after  gem — arranged  In  the  mu- 
seum's inner  circle  of  galleries.  Among  the 
numerous  works  by  Henry  Moore,  King  and 
Queen,  in  which  the  couple  Is  seated  on  a 
bench,  looking  at  once  very  regal  and  very 
human.  Is  outstanding.  The  centerpiece  of 
the  garden,  however,  is  Rodin's  Burghers  of 
Calais.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  how  the 
mixture  of  fear,  grief,  and  determination 
expressed  in  those  six  figures  so  affronted 
an  age  used  to  the  empty,  heroic  gesture  in 
its  public  statuary. 

It  will  be  years  before  Washington,  the  art 
world,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  prop- 
erly assess  what  it  has  received  In  the  Hlrsh- 
horn collection.   In   the   meautune   there   is 


more  than  enough  to  keep  the  celebration 
going  for  a  long  time. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Oct.  16,  1974] 

Joe's  Place 

We  were  eager  for  the  last  of  the  first  to 
explore  the  wonders  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpttire  Garden  to  flniKh 
exploring  them,  and  have  their  say.  And  once 
they  had  departed — the  captains,  kings  and 
critics — we  were  ready  to  step  in  there  with 
ovir  devastating  layman's  eye  for  art  and  tell 
it  like  It  really  Is. 

Well,  we've  seen  It  now.  And  we're  in  love 
with  It.  It's  exciting,  it's  full  of  old  friends 
and  many  new  ones  that  we  hadn't  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  before,  and  It's,  above 
all,  great  fun. 

First  off,  Gordon  Bunshaft's  building,  the 
so-called  "great  doughnut,"  is  not  a  dough- 
nut at  all,  or  even  a  great  oil  tank,  as  it  has 
been  described.  Instead,  for  all  the  austerity 
of  its  stone,  it  reminds  us  of  a  prairie  water 
tank  in  which  an  enterprising  kid  Is  Invited 
to  splash  around  on  a  summer's  day.  The 
problem,  of  course.  Is  getting  inside,  and 
here  the  plarmers  have  cleverly  contrived  to 
scatter  such  riches  of  sculpture  outdoors  that 
it  takes  an  extraordinary  act  of  will  to  quit 
them  for  the  Indoor  blandishments  of  Ea- 
kins, Hopper,  Benton,  Matisse,  Gorky,  Pol- 
lock and  the  like. 

What's  so  great  outdoors?  Well,  everyone 
will  have  his  favorites,  but  ours  Include 
among  Henry  Moore's  plnheads  bis  seated 
"King  and  Queen,"  serenely  resigned  to  their 
eminence;  and  Bourdelle's  "Great  Warrior  of 
Montauban"  with  the  shadow  of  that  huge, 
spread-fingered  left  hand  thrown  against  the 
pebbled  wall  behind  It  by  the  afternoon  sun; 
and  Manzu's  pubescent  "Young  Girl  on  a 
Chair,"  her  eyes  half  closed  against  the  sun 
to  which  her  face  is  slightly  raised.  All  this 
would  be  lost  indoors. 

The  same  goes  for  Marino  Marin i's  spread- 
eagled  "Horse  and  Rider,"  the  starved  horse's 
legs  splayed  out  In  the  same  arrested  fashion 
as  the  truncated  arms  of  the  round-eyed, 
naked,  idiot  rider,  and  both  of  them  with 
heads  thrown  back  as  if  transfixed  by  some 
blinding  celestial  sign. 

All  this  sculpture,  a  vast  display  of  bronze 
and  steel  and  stone.  Is  only  a  third  of  the 
whole  collection.  Another  thousand  pieces 
are  still  to  be  shown,  along  with  hundreds  of 
paintings  still  stored  on  the  fourth  floor. 

What  gets  us  is  how  those  who  accuse  Joe 
Hirshhorn  of  avarice,  along  with  various  les- 
.ser  sins,  have  missed  the  central  point:  The 
man  has  taste,  and  humor,  and  a  strong  af- 
fection for  each  of  his  "children,"  even  for 
those  in  the  begetting  of  which  he  may  have 
been  bamboozled.  The  collection  Is  singularly 
his,  and  whatever  selfish  motives  may  have 
contributed  to  bis  decision  to  give  it  all 
away  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  suspect  the 
chief  one  was  simply  that  it  is  all  out  of 
that  Manhattan  warehouse  now  and  in  a 
place  where  he  can  enjoy  it  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  It  will  be  difficult  to  go  there  now 
without  bumping  into  Joe. 

While  splashing  around  Inside  the  water 
tank,  we  camb  upon  Glacomettl's  bronze, 
scruffy,  insouclent  "Dog,"  looking  somewhat 
smaller  than  we  had  expected,  but  going 
steadfast  on  its  way,  recalling  the  last  lines 
of  the  poem  that  Robert  Wallace  wrote  to 
this  same  sad  mutt: 

...Its  not  this  starved  hound, 

but  Giacometti  seeing 

him  we  see. 

Well  stand  in  line  all  day 

to  see  one  man 

love  anything  enough. 

Which,  in  the  context  of  the  museum 
which  now  so  rightly  bears  its  affectionate 
benefactor's  name,  is  exactly  how  we  feel. 
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The  Art  World 

( By  Harold  Rosenberg ) 

The  art  world  today  has  an  accumulated 
social  energy  distinct  from  the  energy  of 
art — a  reservoir  that  maintains  itself  by 
means  of  public  occasions  and  spectacular 
events;  for  example,  new  record-breaking 
prices.  The  prime  art  event  of  all  time, 
according  to  the  press,  was  the  formal  open- 
lng(8)  on  October  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  the 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
on  the  Mall,  In  Washington.  By  official  count, 
the  collection  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  has  given 
to  the  nation  includes  six  thousand  paint- 
ings and  sculptiu-es  (Hlrshhorn  himself  says 
sixty-five  hundred) ;  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  owns  only  three  thousand.  The  Inaugural 
exhibition,  which  consists  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  "highlights"  of  the  collection,  will 
continue  through  Septemt>er  15th  of  next 
year.  On  the  first  night,  dedicated  to  official 
Washington,  two  thousand  Invited  guests 
crowded  the  massive  circular  concrete  build- 
ing, like  an  illuminated  babka,  whose  pon- 
derous effect  was  dissolved  for  the  evening  by 
champagne  and  cookies,  theatrical  lighting, 
and  the  play  of  fountains  and  high  winds. 
Next  came  the  Night  of  the  Art  World,  a 
gala  even  greater  than  the  political  open- 
mg;  the  attendance,  no  longer  primarily 
Washlngtonian  but  drawn  by  a  mysterious 
collective  impulse  of  artists,  dealers,  and 
"friends  of  the  arts"  from  all  corners  of  the 
nation,  was  estimated  to  be  four  thousand. 
The  festivities  closed  the  following  day  with 
two  receptions  by  "Smithsonian  Associates." 

The  Grand  Opening  of  the  museum  made 
possible  by  Uncle  Joe  (the  press  passed  on 
to  the  Latvian-born  millionaire  its  old  nick- 
name for  Joseph  Stalin)  marked  a  new  phase 
In  the  public  status  of  modern  art  ia  the 
United  States.  Canvases  by  Dove,  Diller,  de 
Kooning,  Ernst,  Brandt — to  pick  names  at 
random — became  art  "of  all  the  people " 
(the  phrase  Presidential  candidates  like  to 
apply  to  themselves),  not  only  of  the  aes- 
thetic (elite  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles).  Works  rangmg  from  Mel  Ramos's 
"Kar  Kween,"  a  painting  of  a  provocative 
Playboy  sort  of  nude  ntizzllng  a  giant  spark- 
plug, to  Ad  Remhardt's  tiresome  twenty- 
foot-long  red  canvas  are  now  the  property 
of  the  federal  government,  like  the  White 
Hou.se  and  the  B-52s,  and  officially  featured 
in  the  city  where  not  so  long  ago  Congress- 
man Dondero  was  declaiming  that  modem 
*rt  is  part  of  the  Communist  Conspiracy, 
proved  by  the  strategic  role  in  It  of  Wassily 
Kandinsky,  a  Russian!  It  mtist  have  been 
this  radical  transformation  of  status  that 
prompted  Caryl  P.  Hasklns,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Board  of  Regents,  to  characterize  the 
opening  of  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  as  "a 
quantum  leap  for  the  Capital." 

Congressman  Dondero,  wherever  he  now  is, 
might  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  Kandlnskys  In  the  Hlrshhorn  exhibition, 
and  no  Llssitzkys,  Larlonovs,  cyi  Ooncharovas, 
either,  though  Gabo  and  Pevsner  are  on  hand. 
For  that  matter,  however,  there  are  other 
omissions:  no  Juan  Grls,  no  Metzlnger,  no 
Lhote,  no  James  Brooks,  no  Ibram  Lassaw, 
and — one  could  go  on — no  paintings  by 
Braque,  though  there  are  three  small  bronzes 
of  his.  The  essential  characteristic  of  Hirsh- 
horn's mammoth  gift  is  the  prevalence  of 
what  museum  people  call  "gaps":  for  all  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  items  In  the  inaugu- 
ral show,  it  Is  as  porous  as  a  moth-eateit 
blanket  in  respect  to  both  art-historical  cov- 
erage and  qualitative  texture.  It  is  not  only 
that  "names"  are  missing;  it  is  that  at  every 
step  the  spectator  is  in  danger  of  falling  from 
a  height  of  modernist  creation  (the  roomful 
of  Glacomettls,  say)  Into  a  crevasse  of  dull- 
ness or  eccentricity.  This  unevenness  derives 
directly  from  the  size  of  the  collection  and 
the  uay  it  was  put  together.  The  lower  down 
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a  ccUector  goes  on  the  scale  of  reputations, 
the  more  artTSts  he  aiisembles  and  the  larger 
the  number  ne  leaves  out.  Hirshhorn  bought 
without  consulting  expertsr  as  he  says,  he 
made  plenty  of  mistakes,  and  "you  can't  win 
'em  all."  In  compensation,  the  tmerennefla 
of  the  dkplay  allows  the  spectato?  to  exercise 
his  own  Judgment  and  prejudlcee,  as  Hirsh- 
horn himself  did  in  building  Ms  collection, 
lu  this  museum,  no  visitor  has  any  reason 
to  feel  overawed  by  authority.  There  Is  an 
Impi-esslve  number  of  modem  ma.sterworka — 
from  Rodin's  "Balzac"  and  "The  Burghers  of 
Calais"  to  LIpchitK's  "Figure"  and  "Reclin- 
ing Nude  with  Guitar,"  and  what  amounts  to 
an  Important  exhibition  of  Matl8se".s  sculp- 
ture. But  there  Is  no  sign  ol  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple or  of  a  consistent  personal  taste.  The 
frreatness  of  the  collection  lies  in  its  being 
the  most,  and  a  lot  of  the  best,  but  it  le  not 
the  best. 

WaahiJiptofi  .should  be  pleased  that  Its  new 
art  collection,  for  all  Us  modernl&m,  is  In 
the  American  tradition  of  the  gratuitous  un- 
dertsking  of  the  self-made  millionaire. 
Joseph  Hlrshhom  brings  to  mlud  the  nine- 
teenth-centtiry  builders  of  manslmts  whose 
endless  roonui  were  stuffed  with  canvases  and 
statuary.  (One  Mid  westerner  I  recall  commis- 
sioned Italian  stoite  carvers  to  produce  an 
Eden  of  life-size  portraits  In  concr-^te  of 
himself  and  his  wife.  In  p>cMes  representing 
successive  phases  of  their  lives.)  "Tlie  Hirsh- 
horn Collection  Is  stoclted  like  the  warehouse 
of  an  odd-lot«  buyer.  But  Hirshliorn  differs 
from  his  voracious  predecessors  in  that  he 
operated  In  and  through  the  art  world;  he 
conflned  his  bttying  to  artists  with  at  least 
a  minimum  of  professional  standing.  Not 
many  visitors  to  the  museum  (or  "the  Hirsh- 
horn," as  8.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  affectionately  per- 
sonifies It)  will  Identify  Tun  Gee,  Peter  Oolf- 
Inopouloe,  Emlle  Gllloll,  or  Gregory  Qllles- 
pie — to  pick  artists  whose  surnames  begin 
with  the  same  lettei- — but  Hirshhorn  found 
each  of  thein  In  a  prominent  New  York  gal- 
lery. His  collecting  sliows  a  respect  bpyond 
personal  whim  for  the  objective  life  of  art. 
Yet  his  forty-year  persistence  in  looking, 
Iparnlng".  and  acciutrlng  was  rooted  in  his 
deepest  feeling:  having  begun  by  collecting 
European  Salon  painters  of  the  Inst  century, 
such  as  Bouguereau  and  Landseer,  who  for 
so  many  of  his  generation  represented  Art, 
he  soon  discovered  that  worics  In  modernist 
modes  had  an  affinity  with  something  essen- 
tial In  himself,  or  with  the  semblance  of  » 
self  he  could  recognize.  Thus,  ait  collecting 
was  for  him  a  means  of  self -discovery  as  well 
as  of  self-expansion — a  motive  no  longer  com- 
mon tn  a  period  when  art  collectors  tend  to 
evolve  rapidly  Into  speclalL«its. 

Hirshhorn  bought  art  not  t  s  a  coanolsseur 
or  art  historian  or  under  the  Bdvlce  of  con- 
noisseurs. Abram  Lemer,  for  twenty  yesrs 
Hlrshhorn's  private  curator  and  now  director 
cf  the  museum,  testlflea  In  the  eight-hun- 
dred-page Illustrated  Inaugural  BooX/Cata- 
log^le  Issued  In  connection  with  the  exhibi- 
tion (Abrams)  that  Hirshhorn  did  nil  the 
choosing  himself  and  that  "expert  advice 
seemed  to  turn  him  off."  This  speculator  on 
W.1U  Street  and  In  mining  properties  felt  no 
impulse  to  win  profits  In  art,  although  he 
\vfta  no  Maecenas,  either,  and,  as  happens 
to  most  big  art  collectors,  he  has  been  de- 
i.ounced  by  some  as  a  bargain  hunter.  Lack- 
ing a  point  of  view,  Hirshhorn  was  guided 
lu  his  buying  by  the  general  rLse  and  fall 
cf  art-world  voices  in  the  four  decades  of  his 
coile'jiiiig:  he  bought  art  as  If  he  had  been 
choseii  by  chance  from  the  midst  of  every- 
iioCy  Interested  in  art  In  America.  The  Hlrah- 
iiorn  is  an  er:presslon  of  the  changing  mind 
•jf  the  p.rt  world — if  the  art  world  can  be 
Slid  to  i^ave  a  mind.  To  this  collective  think- 
ing he  contributed  an  untiring  enthusiasm 
cvpable  of  transmitting  itself  to  thoye  who 
\i;-it  his  nuiseum.  • 
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Neither  a  refined  pursuer  of  the  best  nor 
a  patron  of  artists,  Hirshhorn  is  not  an  art 
lover,  either.  Rarely  aroused  by  prolonged 
grazing  at  particular  workis.  he  has  been 
moved,  rather,  by  the  desire  to  swell  his 
collection  toward  all-inclusiveness — a  kind 
of  sea-to-shliiing-sea  Impulse.  He  bought  art 
by  the  armful:  tales  about  him  stress  the 
speed  of  his  selecting  ("111  take  these,  that, 
that,  and  that"),  his  baroque  price-cutting 
techniques,  his  quick  departures.  Lemer  re- 
marks. "The  purchase  of  s  Wtnslow  Homer 
would  be  followed  by  the  acqtil';itloi'  of  a 
David  Smith,  sometimes  on  the  very  same 
d.iy."  His  passion  for  art  was  generaltecd. 
r.nd,  like  the  passion  of  Don  Juan,  It  was  an 
excitement  blended  with  the  pa.s.sion  for 
rolling  up  a  record  ll<?t.  For  this  diminutive 
art  chaser,  to  hear  a  work  praised  was  to 
covet  it.  Lerrier  speaks  of  Uis  patron's  "in- 
spired greed."  Besides  the  sixty-five  hundred 
works  given  to  the  museum  Hirshhorn  now 
owns,  he  told  me,  auovher  sisty-flve  himdred, 
and  he  Is  still  collecting:  the  large  Iron-plate 
Naklan.  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  displayed 
near  the  entrance  of  the  sculpture  garden, 
was  acquired  a  very  short  while  ago,  ap- 
parently too  late  to  be  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

In  liis  obsessive  piling  up  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  Hirshhorn  has  performed  a  feat 
of  prime  sipniflcauce:  through  his  consum- 
ing Intercut  in  artists  and  objects  he  has 
traiisccnded  the  Ideologies  that  hue  ruled 
art  throughout  this  ccnttiry.  One  is  tempted 
to  dub  him  a  folk  collector,  by  analogy  v,  ith 
tlie  folk  artist.  Though  Leruer  speaks  of  "otu- 
determuiation  to  retain  the  historicity  of 
artistic  production,"  Hlrslihorns  collection 
kliowt  no  effort  to  establish  the  interlacUig 
of  ideas  and  styles  cherished  by  art-hlstory- 
tralued  curators.  Had  lie  beeti  more  respecl- 
ful  of  the  critical  dogmas  current  during  the 
many  years  of  his  acquisiUon,  his  collection 
could  never  have  achieved  Its  present  range: 
the  taste  of  the  ninetcen-flftles,  lor  example, 
might  have  deprived  It  of  Reginald  Marsh, 
Raphael  Soyer,  Jack  Levlne:  attention  to  the 
polemics  of  the  niucteen-sixtles  would  have 
resulted  in  fewer  de  Koouinfs  and  many 
more  Frankenthalers  and  Ollt.skis. 

Responsive  to  diverse  currents  of  per- 
suasion and  free  of  stylLstic  Inhibitions,  the 
Hirshhorn  Collection  reflecta  the  art  of  our 
era  with  the  neutrality  of  time  itielf ;  Hlrsh- 
horn's wholesale  choosing  conies  as  close  as 
possible  to  no  clioosiug  at  all.  The  museum 
is  equally  hospitable  to  a  loaf  of  Italian 
br«sftd  paiiited  blue  by  Man  Ray,  a  seascape 
by  Rockwell  Kent,  Warhol's  silk-screened 
lips  of  Marilyn  Monroe,  Marizii's  cardinal. 
Hirshhorn  collected  some  artists  "in  depth;" 
one  is  left  to  wonder  on  what  basis.  The 
catalogue  lists  fourteen  bronzes  by  Degas 
but  no  paintings;  fifteen  bronzes  by  Matisse, 
one  terra-cotla,  no  paintings;  twenty-four 
Dauuxier  bronzes,  uo  paintings  or  drawings; 
eighteen  David  Smiths;  nineteen  Henry 
Moores;  eighteen  Giacomettis;  thirteen  Ro- 
dlns;  twelve  Manziis;  ten  de  Koonings;  seven 
Cornell  boxes  and  three  of  his  collages- 
tidy  liitJe  one-man  shows  of  typical  and  off- 
beat worics. 

To  me,  however,  the  most  enlit;hlening.  as 
well  as  the  most  stiratUatlng  aspect  of  the 
collection  Is  its  store  of  transltlonnl  and 
tentative  creations  by  artists  who  have  been 
much  shown  and  of  whom  stereotypes  have 
by  now  been  formed  in  the  public  consclous- 
J\e.s3.  The  large  Rothko  "No.  24,"  cf  1949,  Is 
a  llx'ely  precursor  of  the  suspended  rec- 
tangular color  masses  on  which  this  artist 
plajed  variations  (some  four  hundred  ot 
them,  according  to  testimony  In  the  current 
Rothko  trial)  during  the  two  succeeding 
decades.  Albers'  glass  assemblages  of  the 
uineieen-tweutie.s  and  his  oil  paintim,- 
"Proto-Porm  B'  (1938)  remind  us  that  he 
was  not  always  paying  homage  to  the  .square. 
The  tiny  "Personage,"  by  Gorky,  a  he.iv'ly 


painted  abstraction  in  an  inner  painted 
frame,  is  a  fully  realized  anticipation  of  his 
later  style.  Transitional  creations  sucli  as 
these — Mondrain's  "plus  and  mintis"  sea- 
scapes are  others — are  often  more  moving 
thaii  the  formats  in  which  the  artists  came 
to  rest,  especially  if  one  has  seen  e:camples  of 
those  formats  over  and  over  again,  owing  to 
the  strategy  of  art  dealers,  publisberii,  and 
the  artists  themselves  of  strengthening  aes- 
thetic identities  through  repetition.  Hirsh- 
horu's  atypical  choices,  to  which  his  long- 
term  buying  lias  contributed,  broaden  an 
undejTStaiidiug  of  the  artists  and  of  bow  cie- 
ation  in  art  takes  place. 

Despite  the  dlvldlon  of  the  Inaugural  ex- 
hibition Into  time  periods.  In  the  mistaken 
notion  that  to  brr.cket  works  together  be- 
tween pairs  of  dates  Is  to  place  them  In 
their  "historical  context,"  what  comes 
through  Is  a  genuine  sense  of  the  art,  great 
and  small,  of  our  lifetime— of  art  history 
as  actual  creative  events  instead  of  the  win- 
nrjwpci  formal  specimens  that  preoccupy  art 
dealers,  museum  staffs,  and  art  classrooms. 
True  art  historj-  is  also  served  at  the  mu- 
seum by  the  inclusion  of  marginal  artists 
who  figtired  importantly  In  the  creative 
life  of  their  time  but  have  been  Ignored  by 
historians  who  see  only  the  publicized  sum- 
mits. Pour  paintings  by  Artbur  B.  Carles, 
particularly  the  beautifully  toned  white 
"Nude"  done  In  1922,  and  tils  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionist "Abstraction  (Last  Painting  I," 
1936-41.  confirm  his  right  to  a  place  in  tlie 
permanent  gallery  of  modern  American  art- 
ists. Similarly,  Earl  Kerkam's  self-portraits 
ought  to  be  kept  on  display,  as  well  as 
paintings  by  Eilshemlus,  who  Is  perenrUally 
rediscovered  but  remains  essentially  invisi- 
ble. Among  the  "finds '  at  the  Hirshhorn 
pre  works  belonging  to  the  "«;arller-thaQ- 
:tou-think"  category.  For  ir«tance,  Torres- 
Oarcla's  "Composition,"  of  1932,  a  canvas 
divided  into  rectangles,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  crude  sign  or  emblem,  looks  forward 
to  Gottlieb's  pictograpbic  paintings  of  fif- 
teen years  later,  and  one  of  Torrea-Garcia's 
two  igsi  wood  constructions  named  'Un- 
titied"  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Nevelson  of 
the  nineteen-fifties.  Tlie  collection  haa  room, 
too,  fcr  odd  triumphs  (the  portrait  in  plaster 
of  Hirshhorn  by  Pablo  Serrano),  for  works 
in  styles  now  abandoned  by  the  artis'.. 
(Jairits  Rosati's  marble  figure),  for  crea- 
tions in  extsplional  moods  (Edvi-in  Dickin- 
son's erotlcally  opulent  "Nude"),  and  for 
artists  regarded  abroad  as  vital  in  the  art 
of  oiu-  era  but  rarely  Bern  In  the  United 
States  (Medardo  Rosso,  admired  by  the  Fu- 
turists) . 

Despite  Its  gre:it  collections  of  modern  art, 
the  United  States  has  no  museum  of  twen- 
tieth-century American  painting  and  sculp- 
ture compai'able,  say,  to  the  museum  of  mod- 
ern Italian  art  In  Rome.  Gaps  granted,  the 
Hirshhorn  Collection  comes  close  to  supply- 
ing this  lack;  it  does  so  all  the  more  success- 
fully because  of  the  unexpectedness  and  un- 
orthorloxy  of  many  cf  Its  Inclusions.  To  me, 
at  ai.y  rate,  its  "substandard"  and  "non- 
repre^er.tative '  items  are  among  its  most 
pre.'^ious  as£,ets.  Museums  of  modern  art  In 
this  country  have  been  far  too  devoted  to 
Instructing  the  public  and  not  enough  to 
showing  pictures  that  spectators  mifht  Ii!ce 
to  see;  perhaps  this  pedagogical  impulse  aro:'e 
from  the  need  of  the  mviseums  to  Justify 
lhcm5«U'es  as  cultural  education  to  a  public 
reluctant  to  accept  their  contents  as  ari. 
The  low  point  was  reached  In  the  late  nitie- 
teen-slxties,  with  exhibition  after  exliibltion 
totally  devoid  of  visual  appeal  and  dependent 
for  its  Interest  on  the  context  of  formalUtic 
discussion  Hlrshhorn's  massive  collection  ol" 
v,orlis  cliosen  for  their  attractiveness  is  a 
dramatic  counterstaiemeiit  to  this  trend. 

The  future  character  of  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum  depends  on  Its  ability  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  the  donor's  nonprofessional- 
isjn.  The  ore 'potterirs  Impact  of  ti^e  Gniud 
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Opening  produced  a  momentary  suspension 
of  complaints  about  the  contents  of  the 
museum,  but  even  among  Its  strongest  sup- 
porters there  was  evidence  of  the  embarrass- 
ment that  can  arise  from  art- historical 
habits:  Lemer  hastened  to  confess,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  catalogue,  that  "the 
Hirshhorn  Museum,  Uke  most  other  muse- 
ums, has  lacunae,"  and  he  anticipated  that 
these  "will  be  reduced  In  time."  As  could  be 
expected,  spectators  soon  voiced  Indignation 
at  the  presence  of  this  or  that  artist  and  the 
absence  of  someone  else.  In  the  art  world 
today,  everyone  Is,  or  feels  himself  to  be,  the 
representative  of  beleaguered  critical  values, 
and  under  obligation  to  affirm  his  views.  The 
time  span  of  Hlrshhorn's  collection,  begun  in 
the  nlneteen-thlrties,  encompasses  the  prej- 
udices, all  the  more  cherished  for  being  ac- 
quired with  difficulty,  of  half  a  dozen  aesthet- 
ically Indoctrinated  generations.  If  modern 
art  Is  ideological,  it  la  less  intolerantly  so 
than  modern  opinions  about  art.  Were  all 
still  surviving  views  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Hirshhorn  Collection,  It  would  be  sliced  down 
to  zero,  leaving  only  debris  to  be  cleared 
away  by  the  Ck)nceptuallst8. 

The  filling  of  "lacunae"  by  Hirshhorn  and 
other  donors  that  Lerner  has  promised  is  a 
happy  prospect.  But  additions,  with  their  re- 
quirements of  space,  almost  inevitably  neces- 
sitate purglngs.  If  refining  the  Hirshhorn 
Collection  is  to  entail  the  "de-accessloning" 
of  the  benefactor's  "mistakes,"  I  should  pre- 
fer to  see  the  Inventory  remain  as  it  stands 
whenever  Hirshhorn  himself  ceases  to  add  to 
it.  Since  everything  must  In  any  case  reach  a 
limit,  the  limit  of  the  Hirshhorn  Museum 
may  as  well  be  the  life,  taste,  and  times  of 
Joseph  Hirshhorn. 


"FACE  THE  NATION"  TRANSCRIPT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday,  October  20, 1  was  interviewed 
on  CBS'  "Pace  the  Nation."  Panelists 
for  the  half -hour  public  affairs  program 
were  George  Herman  and  Connie  Chimg, 
both  of  CBS  News,  and  Martha  Angle  of 
the  Washington  Star-News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  program  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript — "Face  the  Nation" 
(.\s  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network; 

Guest:  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Senate  major- 
ity whip. 

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News, 
Martha  Angle,  Washington  Star-News,  Con- 
nie Chung,  CBS  News. 

Producer:  Mary  O.  Yates. 

Associate  producer:  Joan  Spiegel. 

Herman.  Senator  Byrd,  you  once  recom- 
mended the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  the  vice  presidential  choice.  If  you 
had  to  vote  on  the  subject  tomorrow,  would 
you  vote  for  or  against  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  vote  for  confirma- 
tion if  I  voted  tomorrow. 

Herman.  And  how  would  you  reason  thaf 
You've  been  very  critical  of  him. 

Senator  Btrb.  Because  I  think  he  Is  a  man 
who  has  great  experience,  tremendous  ability, 
and  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  know  the 
problems  of  governing.  But  there  are  many 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  Hence, 
I  would  not  want  to  vote  on  that  confirma- 
tion tomorrow. 

ANNOtrNora.  From  CBS  News,  Washington, 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  Inter- 
view on  "Pace  the  Nation,"  with  Senate 
Majority  Whip,  Senator  Robert  Byrd.  Demo- 


crat of  West  Virginia.  Senator  Byrd  will  be 
questioned  by  CSS  News  Correspondent  Con- 
nie Chung;  Martha  Angle,  Senate  Reporter 
for  the  Washington  Star-News;  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 

Herman.  Senator  Byrd,  which  do  you  think 
are  the  most  Important  questlona  that  need 
to  be  found  out  by  the  committees  of  the 
Congress,  by  the  two  hotises.  In  deciding  on 
the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller? 

Senator  Btrd.  Ab  of  the  moment,  I  should 
think  that  the  questions  with  respect  to  the 
gifts  and  loans  would  be  the  more  Important, 
Ancle.  Senator,  are  you  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  disclosures  that  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  owes  about  900.000  dollars 
In  back  taxes?  That  was  quite  a  controversy 
when  Richard  Nixon  owed  about  half  that 
amount. 

Senator  Btro.  Yee.  I  think  that  if  one  looks 
at  It  objectively,  I'm  not  really  disturbed. 
But  I  thlnX  that  on  the  surface.  It  has  the 
appearance  that  will  be  somewhat  damaging 
to  his  chances.  Now  when  I  say  I'm  not 
overly  disturbed,  as  long  eis  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  the  Intent  to  defraud — this  Is 
something  that  happens  to  many  taxpayers 
every  day,  and  I  think  in  the  context  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  having  paid  21  million  dollars 
in  taxes  over  the  same  period,  and  also  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  this  is  an  accumulative 
audit  and  one  which  was  begun  before  he 
was  nominated,  I  really  don't  think  that  too 
much  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  it.  How- 
ever, it  doesn't  help  him. 

Chung.  Now  you  said  the  gifts  and  the 
loans  were — was  one  of  the  most  Important 
questions  needed  to  be  asked  of  Rockefeller. 
When  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  first 
opened  its  hearings  and  Rockefeller  ap- 
peared, as  I  understand  It,  each  member 
did  have  a  summary  on  those  gifts;  and  the 
question  Is,  why  wasn't  he  asked  specifically 
about  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Kissinger, 
550  thousand  dollars  to  a  man  named  Dr. 
William  Ronan?  Why  wasn't  he  asked  then, 
and  why  are  the  questions  being  raised  now? 
Senator  Byrd.  The  overall  picture  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts  and  loans 
was  not  before  the  conmilttee  at  that  time, 
and  still  Is  not  before  the  committee.  The 
committee  Is  still  awaiting  the  complete  re- 
port by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  when  that's  In,  then 
the  committee  will  be  ready  to  ask  Its  ques- 
tions. There  are  other  investigations  also 
going  on. 

Chung.  But  didn't  the  committee  have  a 
list — a  list  that  Rockefeller  submitted  of 
gifts  that  he  had  made.  Including  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  Kissinger? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Committee  had  a  list, 
but  It  even  yet  doesn't  have  all  of  the  In- 
formation In  connection  vrtth  those  gifts 
and  loans  that  It  needs.  For  example,  the 
dates  when  the  gifts  were  given,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given, 
how  all  of  this  fits  Into  the  New  York  con- 
flict of  Interest  laws — this  Information  Is 
still  not  before  the  committee,  and  proba- 
bly won't  be  before  It  untU  we  elicit  the 
Information  through  questions. 

Chung.  When  the  committee  began  those 
Senate — those  Rules  Committee  hearings  and 
Rockefeller  appeared,  though,  did  the  com- 
mittee have  included  in  Its  FBI  report  the 
derogatory  Goldberg  book  information — a 
sunomary  of  that  at  least  also,  so  that  why 
didn't  that  come  up  during  the  hearings— 
If  the  committee  members  did  have  access  to 
that? 

Senator  Byrd.  During  the  Ford  hearings. 
If  you  remember,  the  FBI  information  was 
only  available  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the 
ranking  member,  and  the  committee  followed 
this  same  procedure  during  the  Rockefeller 
hearings.  So  the  full  committee  did  not  have 
access  to  this  information. 

Chung.  Did  you  have  a  summary,  though? 
Senator  Byiu).  Did  not  have  a  summary. 


But  I  think  we  have  to  keep  In  mind  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee was  not  the  alpha  and  the  omega  ot 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  appearance,  or  his  testi- 
mony. That  was  the  opening  session,  and  he 
was  subject  to  recall:  he  Is  going  to  be 
recalled.  At  the  time  he  was  first  heard,  the 
committee  was  attempting  to  move  to  show 
that  It  was  acting  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble, and  hopefully  to  complete  the  hearings 
and  action  on  the  confirmation  before  the 
election.  But  the  Information  is  so  massive, 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  It  was  evident 
that  the  hearings  couldn't  be  closed  finally 
at  that  time.  And  so  at  that  time,  we  didn't 
have  all  of  the  Information  at  our  fingertips, 
and  won't  even  when  we  hear  him  again.  But 
It  will  be  through  the  process  of  question- 
ing that  we  will  hope  to  elicit  the  Informa- 
tion that  will  be  necessary  for  his  con- 
firmation or  rejection. 

Herman.  This  leaves  Just  a  little  bit  of— I 
don't  know  whether  you  want  to  call  It 
odium — or  something,  on  the  Chairman  and 
the  ranking  member,  that  they  had  access 
to  this  information  and  didn't  ask  these 
questions.  Do  you  think  they  Just  did  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or 
did  they  have  their  own  set  of  priorities,  or 
why  did  they  not  attack  such  things  which 
now  loom  so  large? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  suppose  there  are  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  pages  of  FBI  testi- 
mony, and  the  questions  that  were  asked, 
I  think,  went  to  the  point  of  the  things  that 
were  uppermost  In  the  public  mind  at  that 
time.  But  it  takes  more  time  to  digest  the 
FBI  information,  and  of  course  the  press  has 
an  obligation  and  it  Is  performing  a  service 
in  helping  to  bring  out  these  matters.  And 
many  of  those  matters  that  have  been 
brought  out  and  which  were  In  the  FBI  re- 
ports, I'm  sure,  were  under  Investigation  at 
the  time,  and  are  still  under  investigation, 
and  were  therefore  not  really  subject  to 
questioning  by  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  at  that  time.  After  all,  they 
have  to  wait  also  tmtu  the  Investigations 
are  complete  imtil  they  are  ready  to  ask 
questions  pertaining  to  material  that  was  in 
the  FBI  reports. 

Angle.  Senator,  do  you  think  the  commit- 
tee should  take  a  closer  look  at  the  activities 
of  some  other  members  of  Rockefeller  s  fam- 
ily in  view  of  the  disclosures  about  the  ex- 
penditures which  Laurance  Rockefeller  made 
on  his  brother's  political  behalf,  such  as  the 
Goldberg  book? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  the  committee  will 
certainly  want  to  consider  havmg  Mr, 
lAurance  Rockefeller  appear  before  it.  It 
ought  to  have  Mr.  Wells  appear;  It  ought  to 
have  others  of  the  principals  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  publication  and  In  the  financ- 
ing of  the  publication  of  the  book. 

Angle.  Do  you  think  that  other  recipients 
of  gifts,  such  as  Dr.  Ronan  or  even  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger,  should  be  asked  to  appear 
to  explain  their  understanding  of  the  moti- 
vation behind  the  gifts,  the  purpoees  to 
w  hich  they  were — 

Senator  Byrd.  Unquestionably,  some  of 
the  recipients — at  least  some  of  the  recip- 
ients of  the  gifts  ought  to  be  asked  to  appear. 
Angle.  Which  ones? 
Senator  Byrd.  In  particular  Dr.  Ronan. 
Herman.  I  would  think  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller might  feel  that  the  timing  has  worked 
out  very  badly  for  him,  perhaps  deliberately 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
committee;  the  charges  have  appeared  in  the 
press,  a.s  he's  pointed  out.  And  you  had  a 
couple  of  days;  I  suppose  you — the  commit- 
tee could've  had  hlirt  back  to  at  least  make 
a  statement  to  answer  the  charges  that  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  and  Instead  you've  gone 
off  into  recess. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  answer;  he  has  made  avail- 
able the  Information  to  the  press  with  re- 
spect to  his  charities,  with  respect 
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Hebmak.  Is  that  adequate — to  use  the 
press  as  a  forum  rather  tlian  going  back  be- 
Xore  the  committee,  do  you  thlak? 

Senator  Byko.  WeU.  It  certaUUy  serves  the 
piupc^e  of  luformJoig  the  people  as  to  his 
Bide  o£  the  luatter.  He  wUI  have  his  cliance 
to  get  back  be  lure  the  commit  lee  iu  ample 
time  before  auy  actiou  is  takeu  om  the  con- 
firiuation. 

Chcwg.  But  will  you  admit,  though,  that 
tlte  timing  wUl  work  against  him?  In  other 
words,  tiiere  is  an  eittlre  mouth  before  he 
will  be  called  before  the  committee,  and  un- 
less ho  takes  it  upon  himself,  of  course,  to 
come  forward  and  try  to  explain  everything — 
that  In  his  mind  the  proper  forum  Is  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  Is  It  not  truo 
that  the  timing  might  work  against  him 
and — in  this  respect.  Republican  cliarges  that 
the  Democrats  are  playing  politics  with  his 
ntiminaiion  might  be  justified? 

Senator  Btsd.  I  think  that  such  Bepublicun 
charges  coitld  be  expected  In  the  context  of 
this  period.  They're  unjustified.  I  dou't  thlni: 
the  timing  works  against  him.  I  think  we — 
we're  net  Investigating  just  the  ordinary  pri- 
vate citizen  here.  We're  investigating  a  man 
wliose  wealth  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  most  people,  and  it  takes  time  to  conduct 
a  thorough  Investigation.  We  have  that  re- 
sponsibility, bec.-.use  we  stand  in  tl>e  place  of 
220  million  people  iu  passing  upon  this  man's 
nomination.  It  takes  time,  and  we  ought  to 
take  whatever  time  Is  ne^'essary,  and  not 
make  too  much  haste. 

Chttno.  Since  It  does  take  time,  why  did 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  rush  Into  the 
hearings  in  the  beginning.'  On  the  House 
side,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  not 
begiui  hearings,  and  it  s  been  under  criticism 

for  not  beginning  Its  hearings 

Senator  Byrb.  'ibe  Senate  Rules  Committee 
didn't  rush  Into  hearings. 

CuuMO.  But  you  had  just  said  that  they 
didn't — you  didn't  have  all  the  information. 
Senator  Btrs.  We  didn't  have  all  the  In- 
formation. Had  we  r<.aited  tuitil  we  had  all 
the  information,  we  wouldn't  ha\e  had  a 
hearing;  yet. 

Hej(.«ian.  It  takes  time  and  it  takes  con- 
tinuity to  carry  out  an  investigation.  Do 
you  ink  that  It  is  wise,  that  it  is  fortunate, 
iha-.  11  is  good  for  the  cotmtry  that  Leon 
Jawur.-ki  has  resigned  before  all  of  tlte  results 
of  his  investigations  are  complete  or  turned 
over  to  the  Congress  and  the  ptibllc? 

Senator  Btsd.  I  was  disappointed  that  Mr. 
J<twors'Kl  chose  to  resign  at  this  time.  I  think 
he  has  done  a  tremendous  job.  and  he  is  tu 
be  highly  commended,  but  I  had  hoped  and 
certainly  would  have  hoped  that  he  would 
have  stayed  on  until  the  final  report  was 
subTnltted  to  Congress. 

Ancle.  Senator,  have  yoti  and  other  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  been  able  to  work  out 
an  accommodation  with  Mr.  Jaworskt  about 
the  contents  of  that  file  report?  I  know  that 
you  among  others  had  asked  that  he  !n- 
clttde  an  accounting  of  former  President 
Nixon's  role  In  Watergate,  and  ho  had  said 
he  didn't  have  the  atithority  to  do  that. 

Senator  Brno.  He  had  said  on  a  tentative 
basis  that  he  didn't  think  the  authority  was 
there,  but  continuing — subsequent  corre- 
spondence I  thhik  has  indicated  that  that 
still  Is  under  consideration,  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  information  the  commit- 
tee thinks  It  ought  to  have,  and  the  original 
intent  of  the  committee  to  have  the  hiforma- 
tlon  bearing  upon  Mr.  Nixon's  possible  involv- 
meut,  will  be  included  in  the  report. 

Ancle.  Who  is  going  to  be  left  to  write  the 
report  now?  His  successor? 

Senator  Btkd.  Hopeftilly,  his  deputy  Mr. 
Ruth.  I  would  hope  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  President  would  name  Mr.  Ruth 
to   be    bis   successor. 

Crttko.  Senator,  there  are  some  who  are 
spelling  disaster  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
Ko\  ember  elections.  What  do  yoti  see  as  the 
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outcome?  How  many  seats  do  you  see  the 
Democrats  winning  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Bted.  I  shouldn't  get  Into  a  num- 
bers game,  but  the  Democrats  wlU  pick  tip 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  in  the 
goveruorshtps.  I  would  suggest  that  iHObably 
from  two  to  half  a  dozen  seats  in  the  Senate. 
and  the  governorships,  tiie  Democrats  al- 
ready have  32  out  of  tlie  50,  and  I  should 
think  that  they  ought  to  make  that  throe 
dozen  or  more. 

Ancle.  Will  tlus  result  in  what  .some  have 
called  a  veto-proof  congress,  a  coiiijTess  tliat 
can  override — 

Seiuitor  Btkd.  Of  course  not.  That's  a  bug- 
a-boo,  that's  a  straw  man  that's  intended 
to  be  put  up  and  not  knocked  down.  There 
is  no  such  thing,  practically  speaking,  as 
\  veto-ppoof  congress.  In  the  8Qth  Congress. 
Adder  Mr.  Elsenhower,  the  Senate  only  lacke<l 
two  of  having  a  nominal  two- thirds  majority. 
The  House  of  Representatives  only  lacked 
eight  in  having  a  nominal  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, and  yet  Mr.  Elsenhower  in  those  two 
years,  my  first  two  years  In  the  Senate,  1959 
and  lOGO,  vetoed  44  bills  and  only  tao  of 
them  were  overridden. 

HfXMAii.  But  in  some  recent  vetoes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  they  were  within 
just  a  fev/  votes,  two  votes,  I  believe,  of  over- 
riding a  veto.  Are  you  saying  that  if  there 
Is  a  massive  change  that  they  will  still  be 
just  two  votes  sliort  of  overriding  a  veto? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  saying  that  practically 
speaklng,  a  veto-proof  congress  is  a  myth. 
We've  heard  a  lot  about  myths  recently,  and 
tliat  is  a  myth.  Now  if  the  American  people 
were  to  elect  436  Democrats  to  i' e  House  and 
100  Democrats  to  the  Senate,  aud  of  course 
with  only  one-third, of  the  Senate  up  for 
election,  that's  not  possible  at  any  one  time — 
then  it's  possible  that  there  could  be  a  veto- 
proof  congress,  but  that  Is  truly  a  figment 
of  the  imagination.  It  depends  upon  the 
issue. 

Ancle.  Well,  one  of  the  big  issues  that  you 
will  be  facing  after  the  election  recess  is  the 
economy  and  President  Ford's  proposals  to 
deal  with  It.  The  most  controversial  of  those 
proposals  involves  a  five  percent  surtax,  and 
I  was  wondering  what  yotur  estimate  is  of 
the  chances  that  that  will  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

Senator  Btro.  I  don't  think  there  is  auv 
possibility  that  It  will  be  approved  whether 
or  not  the  Democrats  In  Congress  pick  up 
a  single  seat  in  either  House. 
Herman-.   Not   approved   In   any   form? 
Angle.  In  no  form? 

Senator  Btbd.  I  dont  think  that  It  will  be 
approved  in  the  form  that  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Ford. 
ANcir.   Can  you  see  some  kind  of  com- 

proHilse,  otlier  than 

Senator  Byrd.  I  can  see  tlie  possibility, 
certainly,  and  the  worth  of  consideration  of 
a  surtax  that  is  graduated,  but  not  one  that 
begins  with  the  single  person,  who  earns 
$7,500  a  year,  and  the  family  that  earns 
$15,000  a  year.  These  are  people  who  have 
been  paying  the  bills  all  along.  They  are 
ihe  people  who  need  relief. 

Herman.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Ullman  have 
suggested  tliat  the  proper  level  might  be 
925,000.  a:id  that  you  might  be  able  to  ac- 
cept and  to  get  a  majority  to  pass  that. 
Now  how  does  that  stand? 

Senator  Btrd.  I've  suggested  $25,000  or 
$30,000,  and  even  there  I'm  not  saying  It 
ought  to  be  five  percent  at  the  beginning. 
It  maybe  ought  to  be  two  percent,  three 
percent,  four  percent,  or  five  percent.  This 
ought  to  be  considered.  But  as  It  goes  up. 
and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  graduation 
upward,  so  that  it  could  go  up  to  nine,  ten, 
12  percent  on  the  very  very  high  Income. 

Herman.  But  those  are  the  people  who  pay 
almost   no   taxes,   aren't   they,  for  whom   a 
surtax  Is  meaningless. 
Senator  Btrd.  Well,  that's  why  It  ought  to 


be  graduated  upward  to  where  tt  \nil  mean 
Bome;'-.ing  to  them. 

Hermak.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  the  sur- 
tax on  top  of  the  tax  that  they  already  pay. 
and  all  the  evidence  shows  tiiat  people  in 
very  high  salary,  very  high  Income  levels 
pay  almost  no  tax,  because  they  have  so 
many  loopholes  available  to  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  'Sfes,  but  that  ought  to  be 
ctu-ed  also.  But  to  begin  it  at  the  level  that 
has  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Ford,  is  totalh 
unrealiotlc  aud  it's  cruel. 

Chonc.  What  about  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed? How  do  you  sec  that  working  out 
within  the— 

Senatca-  Btrd.  I  think  that  Mr.  Ford's  sug- 
gestion with  respect  to  an  expansion  and 
extension  of  the  tmemployment  compensa- 
tion is  a  worthwhile  suggestk>n.  There  should 
be  aid  to  lihe  unemployed. 

Ancie.  Do  you  foresee  Congress  steppin;; 
Ui  with  programs  of  its  own  in  the  economy? 
There  has  been  considerable  reaction  from 
Democrats  that  the  President's  program 
doesu't  go  far  enough.  Do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  get  Into  a  fight  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  over  what  should  be 
done? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  don't  think  so  much  about 
a  fight.  I  think  the  President's  program 
didn't  go  far  enough  in  many  ways,  but  I 
think  he  has  failed  to  show  initiative  and 
he  has  failed  to  make  the  hard  choices. 
Ancle.  Such  cs? 

Senator  Btrd.  Tlie  leadership  has  to  come 
from  the  executive  In  any  war  upon  Inflation. 
Angle.  Why?  Congress  has  th--  power  to 
enact  legislation. 

SenatOT  Btbd.  Well,  you  have  535  members 
of  Congress — 535  members  of  Congress  can- 
not administer  programs.  They  have  to  be 
administered,  and  the  leadership  in  any 
country  conves  from  the  one  man  who  is  in 
the  place  of  leadership. 

Chttno.  How  Important  do  you  think  the 
President's  ectmomlc  program  will  play  In 
his  future  for  '76,  in  other  wwds,  If  Conjress 
rejects  proposal  after  proposal,  aud  If  be 
does  ru3t  seem  to  succeed  In  solving  problems 
of  Inflation,  whatever,  how  do  you  see  this 
playing  into  his  election  chances? 

Senator  Byrd.  The  Congress  isn't  going  to 
reject  for  the  sake  of  rejecting.  Congress  Is 
going  to  consider  whatever  proposals  have 
meaning,  but  the  President  has  failed  to 
show  initiative,  he  has  failed  to  mdlcate 
tlmt  he  can  make  dlffictUt  choices,  and  he 
has  fulled  to  demonstrate  leadership  in  the 
v.ar  against  inflation.  He — outright,  he  re- 
jected two  of  the  major  tools,  that  if  standby 
gasoline  rationing  and  standby  w;.ge  and 
price  controls.  Aud  Instead  he  prc^>o.ses  to 
sock  It  to  the  middle  class  and  tlie  low  Ui- 
come  wage  earners  and  small  businessmen 
u'itb  a  surta.x. 

Hi:RMAN.  WeU.  you  are  criticiaing  hUn  tor 
not  using  them.  Do  you  advocate  use  of 
them? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  advocate  standby  gasoline 
rationing.  Certainly.  Just  drive  out  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  and  see  how 
many  people  on  a  work  day  are  riding  in  car- 
pools,  see  how  maiiy  people  are  otiservlng 
tJie  speed  limit.  Voluntarism  isn't  going  to 
work. 

Herican.  How  about  Senates  Mansfield's 
Idea  of  wage,  price,  rent,  and  profit  controls, 
not  standby,  but  actual? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  there  should  be 
voluntary  wage  and  price  guidelines,  and 
they  should  be  equitable,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  remarkable  restraint  that 
labor  has  shown  during  the  past  18  mouths 
in  its  wage  demands,  but  I  think  that  the 
President  ought  to  exercise  strong  Jawbon- 
ing. There  Is  only  one  man  in  this  coimtiy 
who  has  the  moral  authority  that  the  Presi- 
dent possesses,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  a  decent  man, 
he's  a  personable  man,  he's  a  likeable  man, 
the  American  people  want  to  work  with  hUn, 
they  want  him  to  succeed,  and  the  Congress 
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wants  to  work  with  him.  He  ought  to  use 
the  strong,  moral  authority  in  jawboning, 
but  he  needs  first  of  all  to  have  some  work- 
able, equitable  wage  and  price  guidelines. 
But  *hen  to  back  them  up  he  ought  to  have 
some  standby  wage  and  price  stabilization 
authority  that  has  teeth  in  it.  and  use  It 
if  the  powerful  groups  get  out  of  line. 

Chung.  There  are  some,  though,  who  ac- 
cording to  public  opinion  polls,  who  would 
siy  that  President  Ford  does  not  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people  after  the  pardoning 
of  Richard  Nixon.  Can  a  president  who  does 
not  have  that  kind  of  confidence  jawljone 
and  gain  the  kind  of  moral  leadership 
needed? 

Senator  Btrd.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
he  ought  to  do  to  restore  confidence.  The  peo- 
ple will  always  doubt  the  judgment  that  he 
i:sed  in  granting  the  pardon,  but  they're  also 
concerned  about  Inflation.  They're  concerned 
when  they  go  into  the  stores  and  find  that 
an  Item  has  been  priced  up  once  or  twice 
or  three  times,  has  the  various  prices  still 
on  It,  which  Indicates  that  there's  price 
gouging.  They  want  to  see  somebody  do 
something  about  this,  and  the  President  Is 
the  one  m.an  who  can  exercise  the  authority 
and  provide  the  leadership  that's  needed. 

Angle.  Well,  aren't  you  reallv  trying  to, 
you  know,  pass  the  buck  to  the  White  House 
and  make  it  clear  that  Congress  can  do  noth- 
ing without  his  leadership?  Is  that  quite 
fair? 

Senator  Btrd.  I'm  not  saving  that  Con- 
gress can  do  nothing.  Congress  is  doing  some- 
thing. It  is  cutting  the  budget.  It  has  en- 
acted a  budget  reform  measure  which  will 
enable  Congress  to  have  a  better  overall 
view  of  the  Income  and  the  outgo,  and  Con- 
gress has  cut  the  federal  budget,  as  I  say. 
twenty-three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  It  sought — it  gave 
Mr,  Ford  a  commission  on  price  and  w-age 
stability  within  ten  days  after  he  asked  for 
it.  They  tried  to  put  teeth — 

Ancle.  But  you're  suggesting  that's  inade- 
quate. 

Senator  Btrd.  It  tried  to  put  teeth  hito 
that,  but  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
administration.  It  was  unable  to  do  It.  Many 
Democrats  In  Congress  sought  to  extend  the 
P~lce — the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which 
gave  the  President  standby  controls,  but 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  was  unable  to  do  this. 

Hebmam.  Are  the  roots  of  this  partlcuUr 
Inflation  and  recession  such  that  we  can 
conquer  it  by  a  WIN  program  of  hidlvldual 
consumers  cutting  down  on  their  consump- 
tion? 

Senator  Byrd.  Absolutelv  not.  No,  It's  go- 
ing to  take  more  than  that.  That's  part  of  It. 
No  question  but  that  the  American  people 
need  to  cut  down  on  their  energrv,  but  they 
need  to  believe,  fij-st  of  aU,  that  there's  a 
real  problem  and  that  the  leaders  themselves 
are  determined  to  cope  with  that  problem  in 
bold.  Innovative,  gutsy  ways,  arc!  thev  don't 
see  It  in  Mr.  Ford's  program. 

Herman.  I  don't  know  any  American  who 
doesn't  think  there's  a  real  problem,  but 
nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  is,  what  Us 
roots  are,  whether  It  comes  from  overiseas. 
v.liether  it  does  come  from  oil  or  it  doesn't 
whether  it  comes  from  the  world's  Inflation- 
Senator  Byrd.  Well,  the  facts  ought  to  be 
laid  out  to  them,  so  they  will  know. 

Chung.  Senator  Byrd,  you  once  said  that 
you  thought  that  the  Republicans  wUl— 

Senator  Byrd.  And  this  can  best  be  done 
by  the  one  man  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
nation. 

Chtjng.  Senator,  you  once  said  that  you 
thought  the  Republicans  were  In  good  shape 
In  1970,  that  Gerald  Ford  was  an  Incumbent, 
had  few  enemies,  and  that  Nelson  Rockefel- 


ler would  be  a  distinct  plius  as  Vice  President. 
Do  you  still  believe  that,  and  what  shape  do 
you  think  the  Democrats  are  in,  in  1976? 

Senator  Btrd.  WeU,  no,  I  dont  beUeve  that, 
because  Mr.  Ford  has  done  a  lot  to  change 
that.  He  granted  the  pardon,  he  was  part  of 
an  agreement  through  his  agency  head  to — 
with  Mr.  Nixon  to  allow  Mr.  Nixon  control 
of  the  tapes  and  documents;  Mr.  Ford  asked 
Congress  for  $850,000  for  Mr.  Nixon's  transi- 
tional problems,  which  was  utterly,  utterly 
exorbitant,  and  then  his  milktoast,  timid, 
toothless  approach  with  respect  to  inflation 
ha«  hurt  him  seriously. 

Chung.  And  what  about  the  Democrats  in 
1976? 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  that's  a  long  way  down 
the  road,  but  I  think  they  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  picking  up  seats  this  time,  and 
with  a  good  program  and  good  leadership  In 
the  Congress,  which  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated, they're  going  to  pick  up  further 
seats — 

Chttng.  But  I'm  talking  about — 

Senator  Byrd.  — And  hopefully  the  White 
House  in  1976. 

Herman.  What  are  your  plans  for  any  role 
in  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party?  You 
said  you  wouldn't  mind  being  President. 

Senator  Byro.  I'm  not  uninterested. 

Herman.  You're  not  uninterested.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  being  with  us  today,  Sexi- 
ator  "Uninterested"  Rot>ert  Byrd. 

Announcer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
the  Senate  Majority  Whip,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  was  Interviewed  by  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Connie  Chung,  Martha  Angle, 
Senate  Reporter  for  the  Washington  Star- 
News,  and  CBS  News  Corre^ondent  George 
Herman.  Next  week,  another  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  news  will  'Face  the  Nation." 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  held  its 
30th  national  convention  earlier  this 
year.  The  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee has  been  very  concerned  about  as- 
sisting all  veterans  and  has  consistently 
supported  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
educational  and  medical  benefits  for  all 
veterans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  I  want  to  acknowledge  that 
tlie  full  cooperation  and  assistance  from 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  legislative  accomplish- 
ments of  the  committee. 

Among  the  many  resolutions  passed  by 
the  delegates  were  a  number  specifically 
addressed  to  helping  America's  29  mil- 
lion veterans  and  their  66  million  de- 
pendents. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  their  resolu- 
tions will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Platform  o?  the  American  VETEaiANS 
CoMnrrTEE 
veterans  and  armed  forces  affairs 
TTie    American    Veterans    Committee    has 
constantly  reiterated,  since  its  foundUig,  its 
fundamental  belief  that  rehabilitation  and 
Integration  of  veterans  into  the  community 
is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  vet- 
erans program.  The  achievement  of  economic 
security   for   veterans    through    sound   eco- 
nomic planning  for  aU  citizejis  rather  than 


through  special  grants  or  favors  to  veterans 
is  basic  AVC  policy. 

(1)   Compensation. 

For  many  years,  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal 
of  this  Nation's  policies  on  veterans  as 
foUows: 

1.  We  expose  bonuses  and  general  pensions 
as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated  to 
the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

In  the  milter  of  benefits,  two  basic  stand - 
aras  should  be  applied. 

(a)  For  death  or  disability  Incurred  in 
military  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufficient 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
the  veteran,  his  family  or  survivors? 

(b)  For  all  veterans:  Are  the  beneflts  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
military  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  mini- 
mum economic  loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibUlty 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

(2)  Besertic  programs 
The  world  we  live  in.  with  its  emphasis  on 
speed  of  operation  and  technical  superiority, 
denaands  standing  Armed  Forces  of  sufficient 
size,  training  and  equ^ment  and  organiza- 
tion to  l>e  effective  immediately  for  defense 
and  counter  attack.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain  our  first 
line  of  defense.  They  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  mobility  for  deployment  anywhere 
on  the  globe  within  a  minimum  of  time  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  provide,  when  nec- 
essary, those  forces  needed  for  collective 
security  under  oin-  international  obligation 
in  peripheral  conflicts  occurring  in  the  stra- 
tegic localities  of  the  world. 

With  the  end  of  the  draft  and  reliance  on  a 
Voluntary  Army  the  role  of  the  organized  re- 
serves— both  the  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard — becomes  more  important  than  ever. 
Our  role  in  the  wx>rld  d^iends  largely  on  our 
ability  to  supplement  a  small  standing  army 
by  a  second  line  of  defense  which  consists 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained,  well- 
equipped,  and  well-organized  troops. 

AVC  beUeves  that  the  National  Guard  Is 
ill-fitted  to  serve  both  roles,  which  it  is  cur- 
rently called  upon  to  play.  One  role  is  that 
of  assisting  civil  authorities  in  tlie  United 
States  in  peace-time.  Forces  suited  for  that 
role  sliould  primarily  consist  of  military  po- 
lice, possible  infantry,  with  some  support- 
ing units  (medical,  signal,  QM.  etc.i.  The 
other  role  is  that  of  forming  a  p»rt  of  our 
highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Armed 
Forces  with  guided  missiles,  high  mobility, 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  inten- 
sive technical  training. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  steps  Uken  to  inte- 
grate the  National  Guard  have,  so  far,  been 
f.u-  from  adequa'-e.  While  an  office  has  been 
established  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau  w 
deal  with  equal  opportunities,  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  influence  of  that  oflTics  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose. 

Regrettably,  while  the  percentage  of  mi- 
nority group  members  in  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  is  and  remains  relatively  high,  Uie 
percentage  in  the  National  Guard  U  low  and 
has  remained  low  despite  cen.ain  recruiting 
efforts.  We  caimot  aa:ord  to  have  a  polariza- 
tion within  the  Armed  Forces  as  between  the 
National  Guard  on  one  hand  and  the  Regu- 
lars on  the  other.  While  the  domestic  peace- 
thne  tasks  which  the  National  Guard  Is  called 
upon  to  jserform  tend  to  Involve  minority 
group  civilian  populations,  the  troops  in- 
volved should  not  present  the  appearance  of 
an  army  of  occupation. 

While  a  National  Guard  remains  apart  of 
the  structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  incentives 
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should  be  provided  so  that  a  larger  number  of  discriminatory    treatment,    on    or    off    base  charges  are  eligible  for  all  VA  benefits    and 

mliiority  group  personnel  with  active  duty  within    the    United    States    or    outside    the  those  who  have  obtained  Dishonorable  Dis- 

experience  will  choose  to  enter  and  remain  United  States  on  the  grounds  of  color,  rell-  charges  are  not  so  eligible.  Those  who  have 

'"  1^T%  ^**'°"*'  Guard.  gion,  sex,  ancestry  or  national  origin,  and  obtained  Undesirable  or  Bad  Conduct  Dls- 

AVC  is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the  that    the    power,    including    the    economic  charges  mav  or  may  not  obtain  such  benefits 

Armed  Forces  award  discharges  other  than  power,  of  the  United  States  be  consciously  depending  upon  an  administrative  decision 


honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  activities  in  which  these 
individuals  may  participate  following  .sepa- 
ration from  active  service  under  the  draft. 

We  believe  that  the  conditions  of  discharge 
sht^uld   be   based   solely   upon   the   military 
activity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservists. 
(J)    Benefit  dollar 

AVC  believes  that  provision  should  be  made 
to  maintain  automatically  the  purcliasing 
power  of  the  benefit  dollar  and  upward  ad- 
justments be  made  annually  in  accordance 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Cou- 
svimer  Price  Index. 

(4)  Civil  Service 
AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  reference 
in  the  civil  service  for  non-disabled  veterans 
be  limited  to  the  Initial  appointment  only, 
and  that  no  person  shoiild  receive  a  position 
unless  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
involved.  i 

(5)   G.I.  hill  t 


used  to  further  this  objective.  by   the   Veterans   Administration.   AVC   has 

(S)  Information  service  found  that  the  Veterans  Administration  has 

We    believe    that   the   service   orientation  exercised  its  discretion  in  an  exceedhigly  nar- 

programs  should  be  made  adequate  to  fully  '^^'^  *"^  restrictive  manner,  thus  depriving 

acquaint  every  person  entering  armed  serv-  "^"^  ex-servicemen  of   benefits  for  which 


Ices  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
he  and  his  family  are  entitled  to  as  a  result 
of  his  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
(9)   Jurisdiction  over  ex-servicemen  and  ci- 
vilians  accompanying    the   Armed    Forces 
overseas 
We  believe  that  the  ex-servicemen,  military 


they  would  otherwise  be  eligible.  AVC  calls 
for  greater  understanding  and  compassion  on 
the  part  of  those  charged  with  exercising  the 
Administrator's  discretion,  and  for  Interpre- 
tations which  will  exclude  only  the  most 
heinous  cases  from  veterans  benefits.  If  the 
VA  persists  in  such  practices,  then  AVC  calls 
for  corrective  congressional  act  on  to  rede- 


dependents,  and  civilians  accompanying  the     fine  the  V.A.s  discretionary  powers 


armed  forces  abroad  should  not  escape  pun- 
ishment for  serious  offenses  committed  while 
in  such  status. 

RESOLUTION    ON    MILFTARY    EXPENDrrtWES    AND 
DOMESTIC    NEEDS 

It  Is  well  established  that  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  economy  are  so  critical  that  they 
cannot  be  met  at  the  existing  level  of  federal 
expenditures.    The    problems    of    pollution. 


In  the  meantime,  AVC  believes  that  the 
General  Discharge  Under  Honorable  Condi- 
tions should  be  classified  as  the  mildest  form 
of  punitive  discharge,  not  to  be  awarded  ex- 
cept after  hearing,  rather  than  as  an  alter- 
native form  of  Honorable  Discharge,  within 
the  discretion  of  the  authority  responsible 
for  discharging  the  individual  concerned. 
The    Department    of    Defense's    contention 


^^'^^,^^PP}^,'^f}^^  P^^^Se  ol  a.  permanent     hunger,    poverty,    living    conditions    In    our     ^■^^^  ^^^  possession  of  a  General  Discharge 
O.I.  Bin  of  Rights  as  a  responsible  means  of     cities    and   rural    areas,   public   safety    and     ^°^^  "o*  handicap  an  Individual  has  not  been 


enabling  servicemen  and  women  to  return  to 
civilian  life  with  facility  and  ease  at  the  end 
of  their  service  and  become  useful  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  their  communities.  We 
also  applaud  the  recent  passage  of  legislation 
improving  the  benefits  provided  through  the 
O.I.  Bin  of  Rights. 

However,  we  feel  that  benefits  are  not  yet 
ill  line  with  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  G.I.  Bills  and  the  current  cost  of  living. 
Unfortunately,     many     existing     programs 


other  domestic  needs,  require  massive  infu- 
sion of  federal  funds  not  available  In  the 
present  budget. 

Our  infiated  military  budget  has  taken 
badly  needed  public  funds  from  our  domestic 
programs.  AVC  believes  that  the  present 
military  establishment  can  be  cut,  especially 
our  Forces  stationed  In  Bases  throughout  the 
world,  without  sacrificing  our  National  Secu- 


borne  out  by  the  facts. 

A  veteran  who  had  been  awarded  a  Gen- 
eral Discharge  under  Honorable  Conditions 
without  a  hearing  shoiUd  be  granted  an  Hon- 
orable Discharge  upon  application  unless  the 
government  can  show  good  cause  for  the 
General  Discharge. 

RESOHn'ION    ON    REMGIOtJS   FREEDOM 

AVC  supports  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
religion  in  the  armed  forces.  Religious  ob- 


rity,  and  that  the  requirements  of  domestic 

rVm;in"unaVailabreTo  v^t^rans^  ^i;.lL^Tt     o'mt"arourrlmr^eo;rme^ns'''  "  ^^'-     ^^^^'^^^'^^'^^^^r^^^^^'^'^^ 
the  financial  stress  they  now  enUU.  or  are         we  thereforT  urge     '^''""^™'""''  Polled,  nor  exploited  for  non-religious  pur- 

That  the  military  budget  be  substantlany 
cut  and  such  fluids  be  used  In  domestic 
programs. 

That  we  actively  pursue  the  SALT  talks 
and  any  savings  resulting  from  an  arms  limi- 
tation treaty  be  diverted  to  domestic  needs. 


available  only  at  great  sacrifice.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  area  of  educational 
programs. 

AVC  urges  the  Congress  to  further  adjust 
benefits  to  match  current  costs  of  living  and 
education. 

The  O.I.  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  admin 


poses. 

AVC  recognizes  the  propriety  of  providing 
chaplains  and  chapels,  because  military  per- 
sonnel who  de.<!ire  to  worship  may  not  other- 
wise have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

AVC  halls  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  pro- 


.  .      .J  .  ..  That  more  effective  scrutlnv  be  plven  n..w     ^^*'"ing  compulsory  chapel  attendance  at  the 

ab^'^l'^fTs"  rC^f.f  ^°  ^^^^'^^^  ^^-     -'^  untried  l^Z'Z  s^mJ  whgrwo"ul^     f/J'-^^r^t'!^-. -^--l^"- .V>  ^^J^. 


absence  of  discrimination 

(6)    VA  hospitalisation 
AVC  greatly  regrets  that  the  VA  hospital 
system  which  AVC  has,  in  the  past,  charac- 
terized as  one  of  the  best  In  the  country. 


put  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  the  defense 
budget  In  future  years,  and  that  funds  not 
be  used  to  ball  out  defense  contractors  facing 
insolvency. 
That  such  cuts  be  made  in  the  size  of  our 


appears  to  have  significantly  declined.  AVC     armed   forces   and   supporting   civilian   per- 

Calls  for  Immediate  action  to  upgrade  and     sonnel  especially  In  our  forces  stationed  In  - „ 

improve  the  VA  hospital  system,  with  par-     bases  throughout  the  world  as  will  not  Im-     of  concern"for  racial''ju3tlc"eTnd"*e'ci"imroDDor^^ 


the  use  of  chaplains  to  Indoctrinate  service 
personnel  on  mUltary,  political,  "moral,"  and 
religious  matters. 

RESOLUTION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  EISUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has  a 
record  unique  among  veterans  organizations. 


tlcular  emphasis  on  the  following  matters: 
Quality  and  efficiency  of  In-patient  service. 
Quality    of    after-care    and    out-patient 
service. 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  nonservlce- 
connected  disabilities  In  VA  hospitals  be 
continued  on  a  space-available  basis,  but 
that  such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  full 
cost,  if  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for 
such  service;  certificates  that  a  veteran  is 
unable     to     pay     should     be     Investigated 


pair  our  national  security. 

RESOLUTION  ON  MILITARY  JUSTICE 

AVC  favors  revision  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  to  take  the  court-martial 
system  out  of  the  line  of  command.  AVC 
generally  favors  .such  legislation. 

RESiJLunON    ON    ADMINISTHA'nVE    DISCHARGES 

AVC  is  gravely  concerned  for  the  thousands 
of  ex-servicemen  who  have  been  and  who 
continue  to  be  returned  to  civilian  life,  stlg- 


thoroughly  to  determine  the  true  ability  to  matized  by  less  than  honorable  discharges, 
meet  the  cost  of  hospitalization.  Further  AVC  believes  that  a  study  should  be  Instl- 
that  terms  of  coverage  of  all  prepaid  medical  tuted  to  determine  whether  the  present  dis- 
assoclatlons,  plans  and  companies  be  charge  categories  (Honorable,  General,  Un- 
amended by  action  of  the  legislatures,  desirable,  Bad  Conduct  and  Dishonorable) 
supervisory  bodies  or  membership,  so  as  to  should  be  retained. 

provide     payment     to     VA     hospitals     for  Under  the  current  system,  AVC  strongly 

nonservlce-connected  treatment  on  the  same  iirges  that  before  an  Individual  Is  given  an 


tunity  m  the  armed  forces,  a  record  which 
has  extended  from  early  support  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  orders  to  Integrate  the  regu- 
lar Army  In  the  late  1940's  to  early  and  public 
support  for  the  use  of  the  off-limits  sanction 
against  discriminating  landlords. 

AVC  has  watched,  with  growing  concern,  as 
racial  polarization,  reflected  In  the  reports  of 
the  Render  mission  to  Europe  In  the  Report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Administration  of 
MUitary  Justice  In  the  Armed  Forces,  dated 
November  30,  1972,  and  In  the  racial  Inci- 
dents reported  aboard  certain  ships  of  the 
Navy,  has  apparently  greatly  Increased  In  the 
past  few  years. 

AVC  U  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  successive  Incumbents  in  the 
position   of   Deputy   Assistant   Secretary  of 


basis  as  payment  to  private  voluntary  and     Undesirable  discharge,   he   be   awarded   full     J^^^^s®  for  Equal  Opportunity,  In  their  re 


public  hospitals. 
( 7 )   Discrimination — Foreign  and  domestic 


legal  assistance  and  complete  constitutional 
protections. 

AVC  urges  DoD  to  adopt  regulations  and 


We  maintain  that  no  assignment  of  anv         V,  "^I"  .7  "°°P'  regulations  and 


qc  overseas,  for 
consideration  on  grounds  of  color,  religion, 
sex,  ancestry  or  national  origin. 

Our  goal  is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no  de- 


vlew  Boards  and  the  Boards  for  the  Correc- 
tion   of    Military    Records,    which    changes 
should  be  directed  toward  simplifying  and 
expedltljig  the  review  process. 
Under    current    law,    ex-servicemen    who 


pendents  of  such  person  shall  be  subject  to     have   obtained    Honorable   or   General   Dis- 


•spective  brief  incumbencies,  to  stem  the  tide 
and  to  create  a  real  equality  of  opportunity. 
Unfortunately,  AVC  Is  also  aware  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  staff  of  that  office  Is  few 
in  number  and  overworked  and  of  its  relative 
lack  of  clout. 

AVC  is  also  av/are  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  the  creation  of  a  Race  Relations  In- 
stitute and  Increasing  counseling  efforts 
throughout   the  military  services.   AVC   re- 
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greta  that  these  efforts  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
well  funded  or  effective. 

AVC  believes  that  the  following  portions 
of  prior  resolutions  on  this  subject  are  still 
applicable  today: 

1.  AVC  reminds  those  concerned  with  mili- 
tary-related costs  that  the  cost  of  racial  fric- 
tion (lost  man-hours,  reduced  combat  ef- 
fectiveness, added  cost  of  burdens  on  the 
military  Justice  and  mlUtary  confinement 
systems,  lower  efficiency  by  those  alienated) 
Is  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  ClvU 
Rights  staff  large  enough,  well  funded 
enough,  and  sufficiently  well  backed  to  do  an 
effective  Job. 

2.  Urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  In  personnel  and  in  funds  to 
the  point  at  which  It  wlU  have  a  real  Impact. 

3.  Points  out  that  among  reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  with  the  obligation 
or  the  opportunity  to  serve  short  tours  of 
active  duty,  are  many  with  particular  ex- 
pertise In  the  civil  rights  area  and  urges 
that  these  skills  be  better  utilized. 

4.  Recalls,  that  AVC  has,  throughout  Its 
history,  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  the  civil  rlghs  area,  on  proj- 
ects such  as  the  tour  of  Southern  military 
bases  by  AVC  leaders  In  1960  and  the  Audit 
of  the  National  Guard  undertaken  In  1963. 

5.  Offers  whatever  services  It  can  render 
In  this  area  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Following  meetings  with  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity,  AVC  has  cer- 
tain suggestions  to  offer.  These  Include: 

a.  That  the  racial/ethnic  statistics  being 
gathered  by  that  Office  utilize  categories 
which  are  compatible  with  the  racial/ethnic 
statistics  being  gathered  by  civil  right.';/ 
equal  opportunity  str.ffs  of  other  agencies 
of  government. 

b.  That  liaison  between  the  DoD  open 
housing  effort  and  the  efforts  of  HUD  to  en- 
force the  open  housing  provisions  of  Title 
Vrn.  ot  the  CJtU  Rights  Act  of  1963  be  Im- 
proved, so  that  housing  discrimination 
against  military  persoijjK^lcan  be  effectively 
eliminated. 

BS,  DoD  decided  that, 
military  personnel  un- 
not  covered  by  Title  VI 
Act  of  1964.  CHAMPUS 
be  made  for  medical 
services  rendered  by\medlcal  facilities  which 
discriminated,  AVC  Wges  DoD  to  consider 
anew  whether  slmllGlr  reasoning  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  hou^Ujg  allowances  cur- 
rently paid  to  mllltary^-jhersonnel — not  to 
pay  such  allowances  where\he  benefits  will 
flow  to  landlords  who  dlscrlinUiate  In  viola- 
tion of  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  felghts  Act  of 
1968. 

RESOLUTION   ON  NAMING  OF  VA  HOSPITAL 

AVC  supports  legislation  to  rename  the 
VA  Hospital  In  Jackson,  Mississippi  as  the 
Medgar  Evers  Hospital. 

RESOLUTION    ON    NON-DISCRIMINATION    IN     THB 
MILITARY    MEDICARE    PROGRAM 

■While  AVC  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  June  10,  1968  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  coordinate  its  efforts  in  achiev- 
ing non-dlscrimlnation  In  the  Military  Medi- 
care (CHAMPUS)  Program  with  the  Title 
VI  enforcement  effort  in  medical  facilities 
being  conducted  by  the  Office  of  CivU  Rights 
at  HEW. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  plans  for  coordina- 
tion have  not  been  Implemented  (except  for 
barring  CHAMPUS  payments  to  some  eight 
hospitals  for  so  long  as  they  had  been  cut  off 
from  Medicare  programs  because  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act),  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  authorize 
a  very  minor  item  of  reimbursement  to  HEW, 
and 

Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  to 


c.  On   June   10, 
whereas  paj-ments 
der  CHAMPUS  wer^ 
of  the  Civil  Rlght^ 
payments  would  nd 


Implement  Its  policy  and  to  launch  coordi- 
nation effort  so  long  delayed. 

We  regret  that,  despite  the  passage  of  years 
since  the  decision  of  1968,  the  policy  has  not 
been  Implemented. 

We  are,  however,  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sumption of  talks  between  DoD  and  DHEW 
to  implement  the  policy. 

We  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  In- 
form us  by  when  we  can  expect  progress  In 
this  area. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ABORTION  IN  MILrr.«Y 
HOSPITAI£ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  enunciated  criteria  for  determining  con- 
stitutionally protected  abortions.  AVC  virges 
that  therapeutic  abortions  be  permitted  In 
all  United  States  military  hospitals  consistent 
with  those  standards  and  without  regard  to 
any  variations  In  applicable  state  laws.  The 
rights  of  persons  In  military  service  and  theli' 
families  should  be  uniform. 

We  further  endorse  the  principle  that 
abortion  should  be  a  matter  strictly  between 
the  woman  patient  and  her  physician.  Any 
other  position  denies  women  the  right  to 
control  their  own  bodies  and  physicians  the 
right  to  practice  medicine  according  to  their 
professional  standards. 

RESOLUTION  ON  BETTER  COORDINATION  BTTWEEN 
THZ  VA  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL 
SYSTEMS 

The  United  States  Government  currently 
operates  six  sepai'ate  hospital  systems:  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  (operated  by  Department 
of  Defense),  Public  Health  Service  and  In- 
dian (operated  by  DHEW)  and  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

AVC  has  a  long  history  of  favoring  ration- 
alization of  government  processes.  AVC  be- 
lieves that  federal  decisions  to  build  hos- 
pitals, to  open  and  close  Its  hospitals,  and  to 
set  up  specialized  medical,  surgical  and  psy- 
chiatric programs  should  not  be  made  sys- 
tem-by-system. While  we  do  not,  at  present, 
Insist  on  unifying  all  hospital  systems,  there 
should  be  comprehensive  planning,  much 
more  cross-utilization  and  rationalization. 

In  addition  we  ask  that  the  secretaries  re- 
sponsible for  these  systems  undertake  studies 
on  the  feasibility  of  contracting  with  civilian 
hospitals  for  services  to  selected  beneficiaries. 

RESOLUTION    ON  THE   Mn-rTART   AND  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS     OF     WOMEN 

AVC  strongly  supports  adoption  of  the 
Equal  RlgXits  Amendment. 

AVC  calls  for  the  immediate  elimination  of 
all  policies,  regulations,  practices,  and  cus- 
toms In  the  military  departments  which  per- 
petrate discrimination  based  solely  upon  sex- 

AVC  also  calls  for  planning  so  that  all 
forms  of  sex  discrimination  ba'^ed  on  cur- 
rent legislation  con  be  abolished  Inunediately 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  ERA  Amend- 
ment. 

aESOLUTION   ON   VETEEANS  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS 

AVC  favors  the  following  amendments  to 
Veterans  Benefit  legislation: 

(1)  An  Increase  In  education  benefits  to 
parity.  In  terms  of  current  cost-of-living  and 
cost-of-educatlon  dollars,  with  the  benefits 
given  World  War  n  veterans. 

(2)  Permanent  legislation  providing  for  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  and  coet-of -education 
adjustments,  with  a  formula  similar  to  that 
v.liich  adjusts  military  and  civil  service  re- 
tirement pay: 

(3)  Strengthening  the  PREP  program,  and 
overcoming  the  particular  hurdles  faced  by 
servicemen's  participation  therein; 

(4)  Making  it  possible  for  veterans  to  at- 
tend college-preparatory  or  remedial  pro- 
grams without  reducing  the  duration  of  their 
entitlement,  and  without  requiring  25  clock 
hours  a  week; 

(5)  Initiating  a  VA  work-study  program 
which  v.<ould  allow  veterans  to  be  hired  at 
prevailing  wages; 


(6)  Tightening  standards  for  approval  of 
correspondence  schools.  Including  requiring 
equitable  tuition  refund  poUcles; 

(7)  Reducing  clock-hour  requirements  for 
attendan<'e  at  non-profit  community  and 
vocational  schools; 

(8)  Making  NST^I  Trust  Funds  avellable  as 
a  revolving  fund  to  finance  veterans  educa- 
tional loans; 

(9)  'Veterans  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances should  be  p.mended  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  payments  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  costs  of  tuition,  books, 
and  fees  to  svipplement  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  veterans. 

(10)  Expanding  outreach  programs  on  a 
contract  basis,  with  adequate  safeguards 
against  boondoggles. 

(11)  Entitlement  provision  for  vetemns 
benefits  should  be  extended  beyond  tlie  pres- 
ent 36  months  of  entitlement. 

(12)  A  provi'*)n  for  speeding  up  and  Im- 
proving the  delivery  system  of  educational 
benefits  being  paid  to  veterans. 

(13)  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
commence  an  iniiaediate  review  of  the  follow, 
ing  areas: 

(a)  vocational  and  technical  schools 

(b)  VA  Hovising  loan  programs  and  policies, 
and 

(c)  VA  work-ptudy  programs  In  order  to 
assist  the  VA  and  Congress  towards  Improv- 
ing services  for  the  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 

(14)  Resolved  that  AVC  urges  the  adoption 
by  the  government  of  an  adequately  funded 
direct  loan  program  to  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  use  in  building  a  personal 
home,  for  the  construction  of  such  a  home 
and/'cr  for  s.mall  businesses.  Instead  of  tlie 
VA  guaranty  program  now  in  existence. 

RESOLUTION    ON     YOUNGER     MILITABT     RETIREES 

AVC  is  concerned  about  personnel  retired 
from  the  armed  forces  after  20  years'  service, 
but  below  age  60.  After  a  score  of  years  of 
service — active  and  resene — such  Individuals 
are  placed  In  Umbo  until  they  reach  age  of 
60,  at  which  time  their  pension  begins,  and 
they  acquire  the  privileges  which  are  usually 
associated  with  retired  military  status.  A%'C 
believes  that  the  honorable  completion  of 
20  years  of  service  should  entitle  these 
younger  retirees  at  least  to  an  I.D.  card 
which  would  authorize  them  the  same  'fringe 
benefits'  (PX,  commissary,  travel,  etc.)  at 
minimal  expense  to  the  go->emment.  as  the 
older  retirees. 

RESCiLU  nO.V    ON    DRUG    AND    ALCOHOL    ACUSE    IN 
THE   MILITARY 

AVC  Is  concerned  aboirt  the  contiuuuig 
problem  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  by  servlce- 
ineu  and  veterans.  Drug  use  and  abuse  In- 
volve medical,  psychiatric  and  social  i-ssues 
as  weU  as  Issues  of  military  management, 
morale,  and  discipline  but  do  not  constitute 
legitimate  acts  of  todlrldual,  social,  or  polit- 
ical protest.  AVC  believes  overall  military 
programs  should  prevent  or  deter  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  generally,  and  that  particular 
programs  should  be  devised  to  minimise 
these  abuses  specifically.  A  rational  approacn 
to  the  drug  Issue  requires  dlstlnctionb  be- 
tween addiction  and  experimental  or  occa- 
sional n.'^e  and  Intermediate  degrees  of  drug 
abuse;  distinction  between  hard  and  soit 
drug  ufc;  and  determinations  of  need  for 
separation  and  type  of  separation  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 

AVC  favors  treatment  for  servicemen  abus- 
ing drugs  or  alcohol  while  on  active  duty.  In 
many  cases,  servicemen.  If  treated  promptly, 
can  be  returned  to  useful  service  with  their 
units.  Those  who  are  discharged  with  a  drug 
or  alcohol  problem  should  have  meaningful 
help  and  effective  programs,  from  both  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  private  agen- 
cies contracted  for  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

AVC  favors  Imaginative  progmtns  and  re- 
search and  tbe  use  of  non-military  and  non- 
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governmenta!  agencies  for  treatment  of  vet- 
erans whenever  needed. 

AVC  opposes  automatic  less-than-honor- 
able  discharges  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
lu  each  Individual  case,  careful  consldera- 
iioii  should  be  given  to  the  serviceman's 
actual  contributions  to  his  service  versus 
iiis  actions  to  the  detriment  of  that  service. 
.\lso.  the  discharge  review  process  should 
determine  whether  adequate  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  have  been   accomplished. 

AVC  opposes  the  use  of  Information  ob- 
taiixed  from  servicemen  who  have  volun- 
teered for  treatment  against  those  very  serv- 
icemen. 

AVC  opposes  misuse  of  medical  records  and 
vuireasonable  breach  of  medical  confiden- 
tiality. 

AVC  believes  the  United  States  must  in- 
sist on  coc^>eratiou  by  foreign  powers  to  con- 
trol drug  production,  transport,  and  sale. 

AVC  continues  to  support  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  resources  and  halls  the  p.issage 
of  the  Drug  and  Rehabilitation  Act. 

RESOLUTION    ON    SPN   CODES    ; 

AVC  welcomed  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  remove  the  SPN 
codes  from  the  DD  214  now  being  Issued. 

AVC  notes  with  alarm  the  reports  In  the 
press,  published  on  Jtme  27,  1974,  to  the 
effect  that  DoD  is  considering  putting  the 
equivalent  of  SPN  numbers  back  on  the 
DD214. 

AVC  believes  that  the  originally  stated 
purpose  of  the  SPN  codes — the  notice  to 
recruiting  personnel  as  to  whether  a  prospec- 
tive re-enlistee  may  or  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  re-enlist — can  well  be  served  by 
methods  Internal  to  DoD  and  that  making 
SPN  numbers  available  to  employers  and 
others  by  putting  them  on  the  DD  214  does 
not  provide  any  advantage  to  DoD,  while 
greatly   disadvanttiging   many   veterans. 

Accordingly,  AVC  supports  legislation 
which  would  not  only  remove  the  SWI  num- 
bers from  the  DD  214s  issued  currently,  but 
which  will  also  require  the  Issuance  of  new 
forms  without  SPN  codes  to  all  those  previ- 
ously l.ssucd  DD  214's. 

Furthermore,  AVC  lu-gcs  that  the  legisla- 
tion contain  provisions  prohibiting  the  dis- 
closure of  SPN's  for  any  purpose  other  than 
determining  re-enlistment  eligibility  and  In- 
cluding appropriate  sanctions. 

RESOLirriON    ON    JUDICIAL    REVItW    OF    VA 
DECISIONS 

AVC  strongly  supports  repeal  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  Judicial  review  of  declslon.s 
by  ihe  Veterans  Administration  relating  to 
the  granting  or  denial  of  beneflt.s. 

RESOLUTION    ON    VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS 

I.  AVC  urges  the  Federal  government  to 
provide  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  a  significant 
role  in  the  planning  and  implementation 
c'  all  programs,  policies  and  agency  actions 
affecting  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

II.  AVC  urges  the  federal  government  to 
provide  follow-up  psychological  readjustment 
assistance  to  and  for  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran and  his  Immediate  family. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ATTORNEY'S  FEES  IS  VA 
MATTERS 

AVC  urges  that  a  full  review  he  made  of 
the  current  $10  limitation  on  the  fee  which 
a  lawyer  may  charge  a  veteran  for  repre- 
sentation before  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion seeking  benefits.  AVC  believes  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  having  the 
government  pay  all  legal  fees  without  charg- 
ing them  against  the  veteran's  benefits. 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  2  weeks,  from  November  5  to  Novem- 
ber 16,  delegates  from  130  countries  met 


in  Rome  at  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  World  Food  Conference.  This 
conference  was  a  critically  important  ini- 
tiative of  Secretary  Kissinger  to  deal 
with  the  present  world  food  crisis  at  a 
time  when  world  food  stocks  are  at  their 
lowest  levels  since  the  war. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Clark,  who 
attended  the  conference,  reported  to  the 
Senate  yesterday  morning  on  his  efforts 
to  obtain  an  increase  in  short-term  food 
aid  and  his  participation  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  commend  my  congressional  col- 
leagues who  contributed  their  efforts  to 
tlie  conference. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
conference,  I  felt  that  it  was  important 
that  I  follow  the  conference  through 
the  attendance  of  one  of  my  staff.  It  is 
especially  important  to  clarify  the  very 
useful  role  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion in  the  conference,  since  Secretary 
Butz  charged  in  his  press  conference  in 
Rome  last  Friday  that  three  Democratic 
Senators  urging  an  increase  in  U.S. 
humanitarian  food  aid  of  1  million  tons 
were  acting  "for  partisan  political  gain." 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  Senator  Hatfield 
supported  this  initiative  in  Rome,  and 
that  I  cabled  Senator  Humphrey  my  sup- 
port for  the  increase  in  food  aid,  as  an 
essential  humanitarian  gesture  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  World  Food 
Conference  to  deal  with  longer  term 
issues.  I  provided  the  President  with  a 
copy  of  my  cable  in  order  that  my  posi- 
tion might  be  a  matter  of  record  with  the 
executive  branch,  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey announced  my  cable  of  support 
at  a  press  conference  in  Rome. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  the  point 
that  Secretary  Butz  urged  the  President 
to  grant  a  1  million  ton  increase  in  food 
aid  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
and  not  alone  as  a  suggestion  of  several 
Senators.  It  is  necessary  to  clarify  this 
issue,  since  the  matter  of  humanitarian 
food  aid  is  far  too  significant  for  partisan 
political  activity.  We  are  talking  about 
the  very  lives  of  millions  of  people  around 
the  globe.  This  is  not  the  intellectual 
property  of  any  Senator  or  any  party;  it 
is  the  concern  of  manltind. 

In  spite  of  the  vei-y  substantial  progre.ss 
made  by  the  World  Food  Conference  on 
medium-  and  long-term  goals,  espe- 
cially the  establishment  of  a  new  World 
Food  Council,  our  Government  could 
have  been  more  generous  in  its  approach 
to  the  cirtical  short-term  food  needs,  and 
this  generosity  might  have  inspired  more 
concrete  measures  from  other  nations.  I 
regret  that  our  Government  found  it  im- 
possible to  commit  an  extra  1  million  tons 
of  humanitarian  food  aid,  at  the  very 
time  that  Secretary  Butz  found  time — in 
the  middle  of  the  conference — to  fly  to 
Egypt  and  Syria  to  sell  200,000  and  100.- 
000  tons,  respectively,  to  those  countries 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  since  last  year  at  this 
time  I  have  urged  the  development  of  a 
mechanism  to  allocate  our  scarce  agri- 
cultural resources — in  order  to  prevent 
another  Russian  grain  deal — and  another 
Russian  attempt  to  buy  up  a  significant 
porton  of  our  grain  crop  was  recently 
barely  nipped  in  the  bud.  I  regard  such 
a  mechanism  as  indispensable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of   a  national   food  policy 


that  balances  national  needs,  commercial 
export  sales,  and  humanitarian  food  aid, 
and  the  bill  I  Introduced  last  year,  S. 
3771,  the  Export  Priorities  Act,  would  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  various  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  World  Food  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
■as  follows : 

Food  Conference,  in  Last  Day.  Forms 

New  U.N.  Agency 

(By  William  Robblns 

ROME.  November  16. — A  new  United  Na- 
tions agency  to  supervise  programs  to  give  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  less-developed 
nations,  more  and  better  food,  was  approved 
by  a  negotiating  group  of  the  World  Pood 
Conference  here  today. 

The  new  organization,  to  be  called  the 
World  Food  Council,  will  have  a  secretariat 
in  Rome,  associated  with  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture  Organization,  but  will  report  to  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York. 

Though  It  requires  endorsement  of  the  par- 
ent organizations,  that  action  Is  expected  to 
be   a   formality,   considering   the    worldwide 
representation  at  the  conference  here. 
A  key  accomplishment 

The  new  structure  represents  a  key  ac- 
complishment of  the  conference,  whose 
plans  it  i.s  to  help  carry  out.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  Intricate  compromise  between 
underdeveloped  and  developed  nations  that 
was  reached  In  the  final  session  of  this  11- 
day  meeting  of  130  nations. 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  ple^ied  with  the  results  of  the 
conference. 

"This  conference  was  not  called  to  get 
food  to  people  tomorrow  but  to  lay  out  a 
plan  of  action  to  prevent  the  crisis  that  we 
have  now  from  recurring,"  Mr.  Martin  said. 

His  apparent  allusion  was  to  President 
Pords  refusal  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  a  million-ton  increase  in  emergency  food 
aid.  However,  Mr.  Martin  acknowledged  pub- 
licly what  others  said  privately,  that  'we 
will  probably  be  giving  that  much"  in  ad- 
ditional food  aid,  but  added,  "It  would  not 
be  useful  to  aiuiounce  a  figure." 

As  the  delegates  gathered  here  Nov.  5, 
many  hoped  that  pledges  of  Immediate  aid 
for  some  460  million  people  Imperiled  by  hun- 
ger would  be  made  while  they  worked  on 
long-term  food-supply  problems. 

Those  hopes  for  immediate  pledges  during 
the  conference  faded,  but  before  the  delegates 
closed  their  sessions  today  they  gave  the 
projected  council  a  number  of  new  programs 
to  supervise  and  coordinate,  with  details  and 
machinery  to  be  worked  out  later.  The  major 
plans  were  the  following: 

An  agricultural  development  fund,  origi- 
nally propased  by  several  Arab  nations.  In- 
cluding major  oil  producers,  but  later  spon- 
sored  by   many  other  nations. 

A  fertilizer-aid  program,  with  help  for  in- 
creased supplies  for  developing  nations  as 
well  as  for  new  and  Improved  plants. 

A  pesilclde-aid  program,  with  research 
into  residual  effects  and  other  environmental 
questions. 

An  irrigation,  drainage  and  flood-control 
program  to  aid  developing  countries. 

Expansion  of  agricultural  research  and 
training  and  methods  of  disseminating  find- 
ings among  growers. 

A  nutrition-aid  program.  Including  spe- 
cial feeding  for  malnourished  children  and 
studies  on  fortification  of  staple  foods  with 
vitamins. 

Rerosnitlon   of  women's  role  in  agrlcul- 
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ture  and  food,  their  right  to  equality  and 
the  special  nutritional  needs  of  mothers. 

A  call  for  "achievement  of  a  desirable 
balance  between  population  and  the  food 
supply." 

Earlier  In  the  session,  the  conference  ci)m- 
pleted  work  on  a  10-mllllon-ton-a-year  food 
aid  program  for  developing  nations,  an  In- 
ternationally coordinated  system  of  national 
grain  reserves,  and  an  early-warning  system 
of  data-sharing  to  help  alert  the  world  to 
any  climatic  or  other  threats  to  food  sup- 
plies  or   sudden   surges   in   demand. 

In  another  action,  the  developed  nations 
effectively  resisted  demands  of  the  under- 
developed nations  for  trade  preferences,  say- 
ing that  the  conference  was  not  a  forum  for 
trade  negotiations.  Instead  the  conference 
adopted  a  resolution  that  requests  improved 
treatment  of  exports  from  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

The  compromise  reached  today  on  a  World 
Food  Council  ended  a  deadlock  between  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  countries  over 
what  sort  of  follow-up  mechanism  should 
be  created  to  supervise  and  coordinate  food- 
aid  and  development  programs. 

The  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  had  wanted  a  coordinating  body  to 
be  created  and  controlled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Covinell.  The  un- 
derdeveloped cotintrles  had  wanted  estab- 
lishment and  control  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly  of  whatever  body 
was  created. 

A  matter  of  influence 

The  major  powers  have  more  Influence  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  CoiuicU,  where 
representation  Is  on  a  regional  basis,  than 
In  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  where  each  nation 
has  one  vote  and  the  developed  countries 
are  outnumbered. 

Had  the  meeting  ended  In  a  deadlock,  the 
developed  countries  would  have  automatical- 
ly won  their  points,  because  the  conference 
must  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Apparently,  however,  no  one  wanted 
that  kind  of  result. 

A  strong  influence  on  the  outcome,  accord- 
ing to  some  delegates,  was  the  Soviet  Union's 
support  for  those  who  wanted  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  be  the  umbrella  orga- 
nization. 

The  solution  gave  recognition  to  the  posi- 
tions of  both  sides. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  new  World  Pood 
Council  will  be  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  United  Nations  body  report- 
ing to  the  Assembly  through  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

Members  of  the  group  will  be  officials  of 
ministerial  or  other  high  level  who  will  meet 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  everyday  work 
will  be  done  by  the  staff  of  the  secretariat  In 
Rome. 

The  secretariat's  staff  and  budget  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, but  it  will  be  Independent  of 
that  agency. 

A  COORDINATING  CROUP 

The  new  World  Pood  CouncU  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  work  of  all 
United  Nations  agencies  now  dealing  with 
food. 

Mr.  Martin  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
new  body  would  not  have  the  power  to  order 
action  but  would  have  a  coordinating  role 
and  the  responsibility  for  reporting  to  the 
United  Nations  on  needed  actions. 

The  conference  also  recommended  creation 
of  two  subsidiary  units  and  a  world  food  se- 
curity council  and  a  food  aid  committee, 
which  would  take  over  responsibility  for  the 
present  World  Food  Program  and  coordlnaf; 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  opera- 
tions. 

In  one  of  It^  final  actions  tonight,  the 
conference  adopted  a  carefully  worded  dec- 
laration that  a  committee  had  spent  the 
entire  time  of  the  conference  in  drafting. 


It  calls  on  all  governments  to  "accept  the 
removal  of  the  scourge  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition as  the  objective  of  the  Interna- 
tional commtinlty  as  a  whole,"  asks  "all  gov- 
ernments able"  to  "substantially  Increase 
their  agricultural  aid"  and  urges  all  to  "re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  waste  of  food  and  of 
agricultural  resources." 


Food  Conference  Looks  Ahead;   Famine 
Is  Now 

The  World  Pood  Conference  in  Rome  has 
ended  without  completing  plans  on  how  to 
save  500  million  people  from  threatened 
starvation  In  the  next  year,  but  with  sub- 
stantial progress  on  the  long-term  aim  of 
establishing  an  international  grain  reserve 
and  a  World  Pood  Council. 

The  immediate  problem.  United  Nations 
experts  estimate  that  as  the  combined  result 
of  flood,  drought  and  fertilizer  shortages — 
the  last  largely  a  result  of  the  oil  price  In- 
creases— there  is  a  shortage  of  between  7  and 
11  million  tons  of  grain;  other  experts  place 
the  need  as  high  as  20  million  tons.  The 
greatest  threat  to  famine  is  in  India,  Bang- 
ladesh, Pakistan  and  sub-Sahara  Africa,  but 
those  are  not  the  only  regions.  Millions  of 
persons  are  now  close  to  death  because  they 
have  nothing  to  eat. 

Providing  the  grain  Is  not  the  only  concern. 
It  must  also  be  distributed  in  remote  areas, 
and  past  experience  In  disaster  relief  Uidi- 
cates  that  is  a  difficult  problem. 

The  solution:  So  far,  Canada  has  reportedly 
offered  to  supply  a  million  tons  of  grain  and 
Australia  an  unspecified  amount.  The  United 
States,  already  the  world's  most  generous 
provider  of  aid,  was  under  great  pressure  to 
give  at  least  another  million  tons,  Friday, 
President  Ford  said  no. 

Mr.  Pord's  reasons,  as  explained  in  Rome 
by  Dr.  Earl  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  an  opponent  of  more  aid,  included  a  pos- 
sible negative  impact  on  the  American 
economy  and  food  supplies  specifically. 

The  producing  nations,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  are  to  meet  again 
November  29  to  continue  discussions  on 
emergency  aid. 

The  long-range  problems:  A  soaring  world 
population,  particularly  In  India,  Bangladesh 
and  other  underdeveloped  nations,  plus  the 
effects  of  drotight  and  food  have  diminished 
the  world's  once  comfortable  cushion  of  sur- 
plus grain. 

The  difficulties  have  been  compounded  by 
fertilizer  shortages,  the  lack  of  technology  in 
poor  countries  that  might  otherwise  become 
capable  of  self-sufficiency,  and  by  the  lack  of 
data  on  crop  production,  particularly  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  solutions:  The  major  breakthrough  of 
the  conference  was  the  decision  to  establish  a 
World  Food  Council,  which  will  serve  as  an 
umbrella  organization  to  funnel  food  and 
money  to  needy  nations.  Donor  nations 
agreed  to  provide  both  money  and  food  In 
the  future  to  ensure  that  another  10  million 
tons  of  food  are  shipped  annually  to  hungry 
nations.  The  Middle  Eiist  oil  nations  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  some  of  the  money. 

Th3  conference  also  accepted  a  proposal  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  for  a  system  of 
nationally  held  but  internationally  coordi- 
nated grain  banks  for  emergency  needs  in 
natural  disasters. 


Most  of  the   Struggle  in   Rome  Went  on 

Behind  the  Facade 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

Rome. — They  were  not  selecting  a  can- 
didate, but  discussing  hunger  In  the  world 
and  what  to  do  about  It.  Yet  at  times  the 
world  food  conference  here  assumed  some 
of  the  character  of  an  American  political 
convention. 

There   were    1,250    delegates   representing 


130  countries  and  165  delegations  represent- 
Ir^  47  United  Nations  agencies.  There  were 
spokesmen  for  four  liberation  movements 
and  300  nongovernmental  organizations. 
Almost  all  of  them  bad  Interests  to  defend 
and  Ideas  to  promote,  and  the  result  was 
politics. 

There  were  the  old  rich,  like  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Common  Market 
states,  and  givers  for  years;  the  United 
States  alone  has  provided  $25-bllllon  since 
World  War  II.  They  were  prevailed  upon  to 
give  more. 

There  were  the  new  rich,  the  oil  producers, 
whose  net  income  this  year  will  top  $50.- 
bilUon.  They  were  urged  to  share  their 
wealth. 

There  were  the  Communist  antagonists 
China  and  Russia,  who  sat  down  together 
and  with  other  major  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  grain,  urgency  prevailing  over 
normally.  That  group  will  meet  again  Nov. 
29  in  an  effort  to-  aid  the  half  billion  people 
facing  starvation  or  malnutrition  In  the 
next  eight  months. 

And  there  were  the  poor.  Thirty-two  of  the 
most  seriously  affected  states,  mainly  in 
South  Asia  and  sub-Saharan  Africa,  cau- 
cused to  find  the  most  effective  way  to  make 
their  case  for  more  food  aid  now  and  greater 
security  In  the  future. 

As  happens  in  more  conventional  politics, 
tliere  were  some  incongruous  combinations. 
The  hungry  poor  arc  pait  of  a  group  of  un- 
committed nations — and  so  are  the  oil  ex- 
porting states.  They  remain  members  despite 
their  new  affluence. 

the  oil  POLS  wanted  .\ction 

The  convention  air  was  pointed  up  by  the 
presence  of  a  score  of  American  Congressmen 
and  by  the  frenzied  lobbying  of  the  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  most  of  them 
charitable,  voluntary  agencies  in  the  rich 
countries.  The  American  Senators  were  mak- 
uig  politics,  but  they  also  took  some  con- 
structive action. 

Because  the  leaders  of  the  American  dele- 
gation were  taking  what  he  thought  was 
an  unusiiaily  cautious  approach  to  new  ideas. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  said  at  one  of  the  delegation 
briefings: 

"We  seem  to  be  taking  the  position  that 
this  is  somebody  else's  show  In  which  we  are 
the  reluctant  participants.  .  .  .  Why  cant 
we  make  a  few  decisions  without  referring 
everything  back  to  Wa.shington?" 

That  afternoon  Edwin  Martin,  the  deputy 
delegation  leader,  announced  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  accept  a  10-million-ton 
annual  food  aid  goal  of  donor  nations. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  NONALINEMENT 

Among  the  uonalined  nations,  there  was 
much  politicking  over  the  conference  lead- 
ership role  between  Algeria  and  Mexico. 
Mexico  won,  sealing  the  victory  with  an  ad- 
dress by  its  PreEldent,  Luis  Echeverria  Alva- 
rez. But  while  he  was  castigating  the  rich 
nations  for  multiple  variants  of  colonial  sub- 
jugation, he  himself  was  the  target  of  leaflets 
branding  him  as  the  C.I.A. -Rockefeller  im- 
perialist cover  for  slave  labor. 

Politics  does  not  proceed  without  food  and 
drink,  even  here.  President  Echeverria  made 
a  bid  for  leadership  among  the  conference 
gourmaudisers  in  a  caviar  reception  on  a 
Rome  roof  garden.  An  even  more  lavish  re- 
ception was  hosted  by  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
United  States  delegation  sought  to  set  a  tone 
of  austerity.  The  word  went  out  that  there 
would  be  no  American  receptions. 

As  at  an  American  political  convention, 
currents  of  antagonism  ran  beneath  surface 
cooperation.  Two  officials,  Sayed  Ahmed 
Marel,  an  Egyptian  agrarian  reformer  who 
was  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  and 
A.  H.  BoerniB,  who  Is  Dutch  and  Is  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Nations  Food  nnd 
Agriculture  Organization,  had  the  respon.-i- 
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bUlty  of  organizing  the  meeting  and  con- 
ciliating between  comp>etlng  Interest  groups. 
But  they  had  their  own  problems.  Mr.  Marel 
was  generally  identified  with  the  needy  na> 
tloDs  of  the  underdeveloped  world,  Mr.  Boer- 
loa  criticized  for  being  too  Western-oriented. 
As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Marel's  deputy,  Sartaj 
Aziz,  a  PalUstanl.  was  credited  with  a  major 
behind-the-scenes  role  with  bringing  some 
of  the  factions  together. 

There  was  some  open  earplug.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Senegal,  for  Instance,  said  of  S. 
A.  Jabatl  of  Sierra  Leone,  chairman  of  one 
of  the  conference  committees,  that  Mr. 
Jabatl  bad  been  "hlgb-handed"  In  tlie  way 
he  had  "shut  the  mouth"  of  various  dele- 
gates. 

The  accusation  may  ur  may  not  have  been 
justified,  but  there  was  no  shortage  of  words 
ut  the  conference.  Some  of  It  was  pure  eelf- 
service,  some  bombast,  but  some  could  turn 
out  to  have  real  meaning  as  the  world  strug- 
gles to  deal  with  an  awesome  problem.  Gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world  will  be  deciding 
in  the  coming  months  whether  they  were 
Just  words  of  expressions  of  national  will. 

BuTz   Telx,s   Romk   Conference   Food   Is   a 

"Tool  in  Krr  or  American  Diplomacy" 
(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

Rome,  November  16. — Agtrlculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  L.  Butz  said  repeatedly  at  the 
World  FVxjd  Conference  that  food  Is  a  "tool 
in  the  iclt  of  American  diplomacy,**  under- 
.scorlng  the  belief  of  the  Ford  administration, 
like  that  of  earlier  ones,  that  the  top  priority 
in  food  aid  should  be  to  further  foreign  pol- 
icy oljjectlves.  Food  was  In  fact  vmed  as  a 
weapon  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Some  E)emocratic  Senators  who  brought 
reformist  ideas  to  the  Rome  forum  as  advisers 
to  the  American  delegation  think  the  prior- 
ity should  be  to  fulfill  humanitarian  needs. 

The  Senators  got  the  delegation  to  cable 
Mr.  Ford  asking  permission  to  announce 
here  that  the  United  States  would  Increase 
by  one  million  tons  its  emergency  food  aid 
to  nations  threatened  with  famine.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent refused. 

A  proposal  submitted  to  the  conference 
by  the  American  delegation,  after  consider- 
able infighting,  represents  something  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two  philosophies. 
The  proposal  requests  donor  Governments 
to: 

"Reaffirm  a  conunltment  to  continually  re- 
view their  food  assistance  programs  toward 
assuring  that  the  neediest  countries  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
available  food  supplies." 

Those  close  to  the  Democratic  Senators — 
George  McOovern  of  South  Dakota,  Hubert 
H.  Humprhey  of  Mliuiesota  and  Dick  Clark 
of  Iowa — see  In  the  wording  of  the  draft  res- 
olution a  subtle  shift  in  the  official  Ameri- 
can {>08ltlon. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the  proceed- 
ings, a  meeting  of  Administration  officials 
last  month,  convened  to  reassess  the  priori- 
ties, had  still  placed  humanitarian  objectives 
.second  to  foreign  policy. 

The  battle  to  force  a  full-scale  reversal 
in  priorities  was  seen  in  American  political 
clashes  at  the  Rome  conference,  which  ended 
today,  and  is  expected  to  continue  when  Ad- 
ministration food  offlcia'.s  and  the  Senators 
get  back  to  Washington. 

Legislation  setting  up  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can Pood  for  Peace  program  goes  back  to  the 
mtd-nlneteen-flftles.  \mder  Public  Law  480. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  had  a  lot  of 
sarplus  grain,  wliich  was  costing  mllliona  of 
dollars  to  store.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the 
scandal  .surrounding  Bille  Sol  Estea,  a  Texas 
huancial  operator,  grain  storage  led  to  prof- 
i:eerlng. 

There  were  four  objectives  in  Public  Law 
-ISO-  to  dispose  of  surpluses,  develop  niarkets. 


advance  foreign  policy  and  meet  humani- 
tarian needs.  Now  that  the  surpluses  have 
dis^peared,  the  first  two  objectives  no  longer 
apply.  In  recent  years  much  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  has  gone  to  Southeast  Asia  under  Title 
I  of  the  legislation. 

ARA3S  Vow  MONEV  FOB  NEW  AlD  FUND— UNIT, 

Proposed  at  Food  Talks  in  Rome,  Is  To 
Assist  Poorer  Coitntries 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

Rome,  November  17. — Sayed  Ahmed  Marel 
of  Egypt,  secretary  general  of  the  World  Pood 
Conference,  said  today  that  "I  am  absolutely 
certain"  the  Arabs  will  contribute  "millions, 
no  nundreds  of  millions  of  dollars"  to  agri- 
cultural development  fund  for  third  world 
countries  that  oil-producing  nations  have 
Just  proposed. 

His  comment  to  newsmen  shortly  after  the 
two-week  food  conference  ended  early  to- 
day was  one  sign  of  the  pressure  on  the  oil 
producers  to  contribute  more  to  development 
of  the  poorer  nations. 

The  fund  they  proposed  at  this  130-nstlon 
conference  was  seen  as  a  response  to  such 
demands.  The  Increases  In  oU  prices  have 
aggravated  the  problems  of  growth,  develop- 
ment and  food  supply  for  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

"Despite  our  resolutions,  a  large  number 
of  people  face  starvation,"  said   Mr.   Marel. 

"The  proof  of  what  we  say  here  must  be 
seen  in  eM;ts  and  facts."  said  the  chief  of  the 
Algerian  delegation,  Layab  Taker. 

THE  MAIN  ACHIEVEMENT 

Many  delegates,  after  agreeing  yesterday 
on  the  creation  of  a  World  Food  Council 
within  the  United  Nations  to  coordinate  the 
fight  against  hunger,  said  that  probably  the 
main  achievement  of  the  conference  was  to 
focus  public  attention  on  global  resources 
and  their  utilization. 

It  has  been  estimated  here  that  half  a 
biUion  people  face  starvation  or  malnutrition 
in  the  next  eight  months  if  they  do  not  re- 
ceive food  aid.  Such  starvation  could  be- 
come a  recurrent  disaster,  specialists  warned, 
if  resources  are  not  used  more  effectively. 

Defensive  comments  from  many  officials 
of  oil-producing  nations  at  the  conference 
Indicated  tlie  extent  of  the  pressures  on 
them. 

"You  can't  put  the  blame  for  the  food 
crisis  on  the  oil  countries,"  said  Interior 
Minister  Jamshid  Amouzegar  of  Iran.  "The 
food  crisis  has  its  roots  in  unfair  policies  of 
the  developed  countries,  the  enormous  grain 
purchases  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  popu- 
lation explo.slon." 

He  said  that  Ii'an  was  "prepared  to  give — 
and  give  more — provided  we  do  not  replace 
the  traditional  donors  contributions,"  that 
is,  tho«-o  of  the  Western  Countries. 

KISSINGER    CALL   CITED 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  in  a  speech 
last  week  in  Chicago,  called  for  Increased 
Western  cooperation  to  deal  with  the  reper- 
cussions of  oil-price  increases. 

"A  major  responsibility,"  he  said  of  aid 
contributions,  ''must  rest  with  those  oil 
producers,  whose  actions  aggravated  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries  and 
who  because  of  their  new-found  wealth  now 
have  greatly  increased  resources  for  assist- 
ance." 

The  deputy  chief  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
delegation  here,  Taher  Obaid,  retorted:  "We 
are  not  rich.  Richness  comes  from  structures, 
which  we  don't  have.  We  Import  everything 
from  needles  and  thread  to  automobiles  at 
Inflated  prices.  We  have  a  continent  to  de- 
velop and  services  to  improve." 

Saudi  Arabia  said  that  she  was  already 
giving  6  per  cent  of  her  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  aid.  For  Iran  the  flgtire,  according  to 
Mr.  Amouzegar,  is  7  per  cent.  Abdullah  Al- 
Quai'.dl.   ft   Fon.'lgn    Ministry   official   in   the 


Kuwaiti  delegation,  said  that  bis  nation 
had  set  aside  8  per  cent  of  her  gross  national 
product  for  aid  projects. 

"We  have  contributed  more  than  our 
share,"  said  Mr.  Quandl.  "That  Is  not  talk 
but  a  fact.  We  were  acting  even  before  this 
conference  was  organized." 

1  PER  CENT  FROM  WEST 

The  Western  nations  give  well  under  X 
per  cent  of  what  Is.  however,  an  Immensely 
larger  over-all  gross  product. 

Before  the  fund  is  established.  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  enough 
money  earmarked  for  it.  Contributions  to 
the  fund  are  voluntary,  and  so  far  there 
have  been  no  firm  commitments  to  the  fund. 

The  United  States  and  West  Germany  felt 
that  there  were  sufficient  existing  interna- 
tional aid  g^roups. 

'"We  have  adequate  outlets  for  oiu:  money," 
said  the  deputy  leader  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, Edwin  M.  Martin.  While  they  did  not 
seek  to  block  the  proposed  fund,  the  indus- 
trial countries  Indicated  that  they  would 
not  be  the  first  contributors. 

U.S.  Commitment  to  More  Food  Aid 

Rejected  by  Ford 

(By  WilUam  Robblns) 

Rome,  November  15. — President  Ford  re- 
fused  today  to  permit  the  American  delega- 
tion at  the  World  Food  Conference  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  a  mllllon-ton  In- 
crease in  emergency  food  aid  to  nations 
threatened  with  famme. 

The  decision,  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Earl  L.  Butz  at  a  news  con- 
ference, overshadowed  other  developments  on 
a  day  In  which  svibstantlal  progress  was  re- 
ported on  plans  for  more  food  for  the  future. 
They  Included  the  shaping  of  resolutions  on 
an  international  grain  reserve  and  long-term 
internationally  financed  aid. 

In  explaining  President  Ford's  decision. 
Dr.  Butz  said  the  Increase  "would  have  a 
bullish  effect  on  the  market."  He  cited 
budget  constraints,  tight  supplies  and  the 
possible  Impact  on  American  consumer 
prices,    already  sharply    inflated. 


fear  or  falling  short 

Another  reason,  given  privately,  is  that 
the  Administration  is  unwilling  to  commit 
itself  for  fear  that  if  prices  do  rise,  budgeted 
funds  would  buy  less  gram  than  the  com- 
mitment would  call  for.  Decisions  on  food  aid 
have  been  made  on  a  quarterly  basis  to 
maintain  flexibility  even  though  shipments 
have  been  at  a  rate  that  would  produce 
a  1 .5-mllIion-ton  Increase,  Administration 
sources  say. 

Commodity  experts  here  question  the  idea 
of  an  impact  on  grain  markets.  "The  traders 
have  already  discounted  it,"  a  source  close  to 
the  Administration  said  of  the  purchasing. 
•They  know  as  well  as  anybody  that  the 
Government  Is  already  doing  it." 

[The  White  House  press  secretary  said  that 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  assert  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  had  "turned  down"  the  delega- 
tion's request.  It  said  the  United  States  woiUd 
honor  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  commit- 
ment of  Increased  contributions  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I 

Last  Friday  the  American  delegation  re- 
quested President  Ford  to  give  it  permission 
to  announce  that  the  United  States  would 
increase  its  aid  for  humanitarian  purposes 
from  one  million  to  two  million  tons. 

The  request  followed  a  meeting  at  which 
major  grain-producing  nations  were  pre- 
sented with  a  report  estimating  that  South 
Asia  and  the  sub-Sahara  region  of  Africa 
face  a  grain  shortage  of  seven  to  11  million 
tons  In  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Butz,  at  his  news  conference,  charged 
that  three  Democratic  Senators  attending 
the  conference,  acting  "for  partisan  political 
gain,"  had  placed  the  United  States  in  a  de- 
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tensive  position  by  pressing  Mr.  Ford  to  an- 
nounce an  increase  in  humanitarian  aid.  Of 
the  senators  who  led  the  initiative  the  only 
one  whose  name  he  mentioned  was  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota.  The  others  were 
Dick  Clark  of  Iowa  and  George  McQovern  of 
South  Dakota. 

Referring  to  their  public  statements,  Mr. 
Butz  asserted:  "These  thmgs  have  placed  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  seeming  re- 
luctance to  go  along  with  food  aid.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Though  the  Secretary  acknowledged  re- 
questing permission  to  announce  an  in- 
crease, he  said  he  was  only  passing  along  the 
Senators'  position,  they  had  pressed  In  pri- 
vate meetings  and  then  in  public  statements. 
However,  a  copy  of  the  message  obtained  by 
The  New  York  Times  makes  it  seem  that  the 
proposal  was  the  sense  of  the  American  dele- 
gation. 

Suggest  minimum  one-mill  Ion-ton  in- 
crease current  fiscal  year  1975,"  the  cable 
said.  It  expressed  the  belief  that  such  an  in- 
crease was  feasible  both  In  terms  of  budget 
considerations  and  "in  terms  of  the  supply 
situation. 

"Belief  here  Is  that  shipment  of  4.3  million 
tons  will  likely  develop  anyway,"  It  said, 
"and  announcement  here  would  be  extremely 
constructive  at  this  time  in  view  of  Canadian 
and  Australian  announcements. 

American  shipments  last  year  totaled  3.3- 
miUion  tons.  The  Canadians  have  pledged  a 
million  tons  a  year  over  the  next  three  years 
and  Austria  has  pledged  a  fixed  proportion  of 
gross  national  product. 

history  or  U.S.  pood  aid 

In  annoimcing  the  American  position.  Dr. 
Butz  detailed  the  history  of  the  United 
State's  food  aid  to  developing  countries  and 
noted  that  It  had  given  46  per  cent  of  such 
assistance  worldwide  since  1962.  He  also  said 
that  more  wheat  and  rice  were  scheduled  for 
food  aid  this  year  than  last,  with  lower  ship- 
ments of  livestock  feed.  Now,  he  said,  "you 
need  food  for  people  rather  than  for 
animals." 

"We  are  indeed  shipping  more  food  to  the 
critical  areas  of  the  world,"  he  added,  citing 
commitments  already  made  to  Bangladesh 
this  yeai-  totaling  250,000  tons. 

In  a  recent  interview  Dr.  Butz  said  that 
the  United  States  would  probably  increase 
shipments  this  fiscal  year  as  much  as  the 
cablegram  proposed. 

With  the  American  statement  the  focus 
of  the  12-day  conference,  which  ends  tomor- 
row, shifted  from  the  issue  of  immediate  re- 
lief for  countries  threatened  with  famine, 
which  had  overwhelmed  attention,  to  the 
long-term  problems  that  ha.s  Insisted  are  its 
primary  concern. 

rtJBTHER  talks   SCHEDULED 

"The  immediate  problem  of  world  hunger 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  this  conference," 
Secretary  Butz,  who  is  the  delegation  chair- 
man, had  said.  "Somehow  we  have  to  find 
a  way  to  solve  this  critical  problem.  But  It 
has  to  be  found  where  the  supplies  are — In 
the  Umted  States,  Canada,  Argentina.  Aus- 
tralia and  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity." 

He  and  his  principal  aides  have  been  con- 
ferring privately  with  mUilsters  from  the 
other  major  grain  producers  on  steps  to  solve 
the  immediate  problem,  among  other  sub- 
jects. 

HLs  assessment  appeared  to  many  to  be 
confirmed  Wednesday  when  a  meeting  of 
major  producers  and  Importers  with  A.  H. 
Boerma,  Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Organization, 
failed  to  Identify  sources  for  the  7  million 
to  11  muiion  tons  of  grain  that  the  P.A.O. 
estimates  are  needed  by  five  most  seriously 
threatened  countries — Bangladesh,  India, 
Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka  and  Tanzania. 

Another  such  meeting  is  schedriled  here 
Nov.  29.  An  administration  source  said  the 


United  States  questioned  the  F.A.O.  estimate 
and  expected  to  tell  Mr.  Boerma  that  the 
flve-mllllon-ton-need  estimated  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  be  no  problem  If  financing 
can  be  obtained. 

Others  here  have  not  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  United  States  position  on  conference 
priorities.  Sayed  A.  Marel,  secretary  general 
of  the  conference,  said  this  week  that  pledges 
for  immediate  relief  would  l>e  a  measure  of 
Its  success,  and,  breaking  a  diplomatic  silence, 
called  on  the  United  States  to  pledge  an 
Increase. 

Senator  Clark,  at  a  news  conference  with 
Mr.  McGovern  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  expressed 
the  urgency  felt  by  many  delegates  and  ob- 
servers: "It  would  be  unfortunate  to  say 
we  are  concerned  about  future  generations 
but  not  Interested  here  in  the  half-blUlon 
that  may  die  now." 

AN  optimistic  ODTLOOK 

However,  Sartaj  Aziz,  deputy  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  conference,  took  an  optimistic 
view,  saying:  "If  the  position  is  unchanged 
it  doesn't  mean  it  gets  worse.  This  may  not 
be  the  last  word  because  the  meeting  sched- 
uled for  Nov.  29  is  due  to  take  up  this  ques- 
tion." He  also  said  he  could  see  that  there 
might  be  "all  kinds  of  domestic  reasons  for 
the  American  stand. 

Other  reactions  were  mixed. 

The  Pakistani  Agriculture  Mmister,  Khuda 
Buksh  Bucha,  said:  "I  hope  it  won't  have 
a  negative  effect  on  the  conference.  Perhaps 
this  is  Internal  politics.  I  think  that  the 
American  decision  to  contribute  with  other 
donor  countries  toward  a  10-milllon-ton-a- 
\ear  goal  In  food  aid  is  a  major  achievement 
of  this  conference.  The  United  States  will 
be  a  major  contributor." 

Joseph  Mungal,  Agriculture  Minister  of 
Tanzania,  said:  "It  Is  a  disappointing  out- 
come in  that  quite  a  ntimber  of  countries 
were  banking  on  these  food  supplies." 

Some  progress  in  committees  working  on 
plans  for  food  for  the  future  were  detailed  by 
Richard  E.  BeU,  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  accompanied  Dlr  Butz  at 
the  news  conference.  Work  is  "essentially 
completed,"  he  said,  on  an  early-warning  sys- 
tem to  provide  Information  that  could  help 
avert  serious  crises  or  deal  with  them  expedi- 
tiously, on  the  International  grain-reserve 
plan  and  on  the  10-mllllou-ton-a-year  food 
aid  plan. 

dftau-s  to  come  later 

All  such  plans  are  embodied  In  resolutions, 
with  details  to  be  worked  out  by  negotiating 
groups. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  was  encouraged  by  a  state- 
ment made  In  committee  sessions  that  Mos- 
cow would  be  willing  to  consider  an  Informa- 
tion system. 

While  noting  that  the  10-mllllon-ton  goal 
was  a  substantial  increase  over  present  levels, 
he  said  it  was  "feasible  provided  there  are 
new  donors." 

In  another  committee,  a  proposal  by  Arab 
countries  for  an  agricultural  development 
fund  has  been  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  voluntary  participation.  The 
United  States  usually  prefers  bilateral  aid 
rather  than  submerge  its  help  in  multilateral 
funds. 

Plea  Not  "Turned  Down" 
Washington,  November  15 — The  White 
House  Press  secretary,  Ron  Nessen,  said  to- 
day that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that 
President  Ford  had  "turned  down"  the  re- 
quest by  the  United  States  delegation  to  In- 
crease American  food  aid  by  a  million  tons. 

At  a  White  House  briefing  he  said  that  the 
Uulted  Stales  would  honor  the  commitment 
by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  who  pledged 
Increased  food  contributions  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  despite  adverse  weather. 

Mr.  Nessen,  who  said  that  the  United  States 
could  not  be  more  sj>eclflc  about  the  amount 
of  assistance  until  more  information  was  ob- 


tained about  levels,  explained  that  the  Ad- 
ministration feared  It  would  compound  in- 
flationary problems  if  it  committed  itself  to  a 
figure. 

To  avoid  adding  to  inflationary  pressures, 
Mr.  Nessen  said,  commitments  will  be  made 
on  a  quarterly  basis  and  will  depend  on  the 
most  up-to-date  crop  reports. 

The  United  States  will  do  everything  it  can 
to  insure  larger  contributions  In  the  future, 
he  added. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  news  conference  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  said  that  he  expected  that 
before  the  year  was  over  the  United  States 
would  Increase  not  only  the  dollar  amount 
but  also  the  quantity  of  food  aid  it  would 
provide  to  hungry  nations. 

He  expresed  regret  that  the  question  of 
emergency  food  assistance  had  come  up  dur- 
ing a  conference  that  the  United  States  had 
proposed  to  deal  with  long-range  solutions 
to  food-supply  problems. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
publication  of  the  proposed  guidelines 
on  title  rx  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  inquiries  raised  as  to  the  in- 
tent, purpose,  and  actual  effect  of  title 
IX  on  education  institutions. 

As  the  author  of  title  IX,  I  am  anxious 
to  respond  to  those  inquiries.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Dr.  Bemice  Sandler,  di- 
rector for  the  Project  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  Mai-garet  Dunkle,  associate 
for  the  Project  on  the  Status  of  Women 
at  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
entitled  "Sex  Discrimination  Against 
Students:  Implications  of  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sex  Discrimination  Against  Students:   Im- 
plications OF  Title  IX  of  the  Education 

Amendments  op  1972.* 
(By  Margaret  C.  Dunkle  and  Bernlce  Sandler) 

(Note. — Margaret  C.  Dunkle  Is  Project  As- 
sociate with  the  Project  on  the  Status  and 
Education  of  Women,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  Bemice  Sandler  is  Direc- 
tor of  the  Same  Project.  The  views  expres.sed 
in  this  article  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges or  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  the  Danforth  Foundation  or  the  Exxon 
Education  Foundation,  which  fund  the  Proj- 
ect. ) 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972=  mandates  that  sex  discrimination  be 
elimUiated  In  federally  assisted  edijcation 
programs.  Tliere  has  been  conslderable^^er- 
ulatlon  about  what  changes  will  be  required 
of  educational  institutions  to  comply  whtT^ 
Title  IX.  Although  a  few  issues  (most  not- 
ably competitive  athletics)  have  generated 
wide  interest.  Title  IX  has  significant  impli- 
cations for  a  variety  of  leca  publicized  is- 
sues tacluding  recruiting,  admission,  finan- 
cial aid,  student  rules  and  regulations,  hou.s- 
ing  rules,  health  care  and  insurance  benefits, 
student  emplojinent,  textbooks  and  curric- 
ulum, single-sex  courses  and  women's  studies 
programs. 

Differential  treatment  of  men  and  women 
exists  in  almost  every  segment  and  aspect 
of  our  society.  Perhaps  It  is  the  most  damag- 
ing, however,  when  it  appears  in  and  is  tran.*- 
miited  by  the  educational  institutions  which 
are  supposed  to  provide  all  citizens  with  the 
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tools  to  live  In  a  democracy.  As  ttie  U.B. 
Supreme  Court  eald  In  th«  1954  Brown 
decision: 

•la  these  days,  it  I3  doubtful  that  any 
chUd  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed 
in  life  if  .  .  .  denied  the  opportunity  of  an 
educatiou.  Such  an  opportvinlty,  where  the 
Slftf.e  has  undertaken  to  provide  It,  is  a  right 
which  nuibt  be  made  available  to  aQ  on  equal 

tClUib."'  - 

In  the  pnst  twenty  years  it  ha?  become 
paiiifuUy  clear  that  equal  educational  op- 
poriunily  will  become  a  reality  only  U  It  Is 
supported  by  strong  and  vigorously  enforced 
federal  legislation.  The  long  and  difficult  his- 
tory of  the  attempt  to  eliminate  dlscrimliia- 
tloii  on  the  basis  of  race  pronilse.s  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex. 

In  maiiy  instances,  the  courts  have  been 
less  willing  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination 
than  race  discrimination  In  educational  in- 
stitutions.-' They  have  generally  not  Inter- 
preted the  due  process  and  equal  protection 
guarantees  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  with  the  same  strictness  for 
sex  discrimination  as  they  have  for  race  dis- 
crimination. Ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating these  dual  standards.  Lacking  con- 
stitutional remedies,  statutory  prohibitions 
against  sex  discrimination  become  especially 
Important. 

This  article  exRmlnes  the  overall  Implica- 
tions of  Title  IX  as  well  as  the  spedflc  issues 
v.-hlch  aSfect  virtually  every  school  and  col- 
lege in  the  country.  It  attempt*  to  provide 
bome  insights  into  the  scope  and  nature  of 
practices  which  discrlmhiate  against  student.? 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  and  the  changes  in  these 
practices  which  might  well  be  required  for 
an  Institution  to  be  in  compliance  with  fed- 
eral law.  Willie  discrimination  against  fe- 
males was  the  major  reason  for  the  passapn 
of  the  legislation,  the  law  covers  discrimina- 
tion against  either  women  or  men  on  the 
basLs  of  sex. 

Until  the  lull  of  1971,  there  was  no  federal 
legislation  prohibiting  &ex  discrimination 
among  students  at  any  level  of  educatiou. 
Female  students  could  be  (and  were)  legally 
excluded  from  schools  and  colleges^  admitted 
on  a  restrictive  quota  basis,  denied  admission 
to  certain  classes  and  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  other  discriminatory  practices!.  Female.'^ 
had  no  legal  recourse  when  educational  in- 
stitutions denied  them  the  opportunity  that 
was  rL'ganied  as  Uie  "birthright"  of  their 
brothers. 

AMENDMi^NTS   TO   THE    PUBLIC    Hf:.\L'ni    SEBVICE 
At-r  PROHIBITDIG  SEX  DISCRlMlNAnoN 

Tlie  first  federal  law  prohibiting  sex  dts- 
crimlnation  among  students  became  effective 
on  November  18.  1971.  Titles  VII  and  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (PHSA)  werf 
amended  to  prohibit  sex  dlscrlmhiation  in 
admissions  to  federally  funded  health  train- 
ing program.''.''  There  are  no  exempc'ons  from 
coverage. 

Although  the  legl:ilatlon  itself  speaks  only 
of  admission  to  programs.  It  appears  that  the 
final  regulations  will  also  cover  treatment 
of  students  already  enrolled  In  programs  and 
treatment  of  employees  working  directly  with 
applicants  to  or  students  in  such  programs." 
This  broad  Interpretation  is  supported  by 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amendments 
which  indicates  that  Congre.ss  Intended  to 
prohibit  discrimination  among  Individuals 
already  enrolled  In  programs  as  well  as  ap- 
plicants.' It  also  appears  that  an  institution's 
^.eneral  admissions  policies  and  practices  are 
ri.vered  in  cases  where  the  federally  funded 
health  training  programs  can  be  selected  as 
a  major  after  students  are  admitted.  Other- 
wise, there  would  not  be  a  nondiscriminatory 
pool  of  applicants  from  which  to  select 
students. 


FootMotps  at  eud  of  article. 


The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  l3  charged  with  enforcing  the 
nondiscriminatory  provisions  of  the  PHSA. 
Noncomjillance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
legislation  may  lead  to  the  delay  of  awards 
of  PHSA  Titles  VU  and  VIII  fimds,  revoca- 
tion of  current  awards  of  debarment  of  an 
institution  from  eligibility  for  future  awards. 
In  general,  the  sex  discrimination  provisions 
of  the  PHSA  are  consistent  with  and  fore- 
shadow the  coverage  and  provi.=lons  of  Title 
IX. 

Trr'F   :x   of  THT   riU'CWTION.XL  AMf.NB^;^.NTS  OF 
1972  ■< 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  prohibits  discrimination  In  federally 
assisted  education  programs »  against  stu- 
dents and  employees  on  the  basis  of  sex.'" 
The  key  provision  of  Title  IX  reads: 

■"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  ftarticipa- 
tion  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistaitce.  .  .  '^ 

In  addition  to  the  prohibition  against  aex 
discrimination  in  educational  institutions. 
Title  IX  also  amends  a  uum.ber  of  other  laws. 
Section  906  amends  various  portions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  •-  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  include  executive, 
professional  and  admlnlstrati'/e  employees 
under  the  Equal  Pay  Act.'  Section  904  for- 
bids covered  educational  institutions  from 
denying  an  individual  admission  because  of 
blindness  or  severely  Impaired  vision." 

The  sex  discrimination  provisions  of  Title 
IX  are  patterned  after  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  ■■"  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination agaUist  the  beneflciarles  of  fed- 
eral money  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  and 
national  origin,  but  not  sex.'<^ 

Both  Title  VI  and  TiUe  IX  are  enforced 
by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
legal  sanctions  for  noncompliance  are  iden- 
tical: if  an  institution  does  not  comply  with 
the  law,  the  government  may  delay  awards 
of  money,  re.-oke  current  awards  or  debar 
Institutions  from  eligibility  for  future 
awards.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  also  bring  suit  at  HEW's  request. 

Any  educational  institution  which  receives 
federal  monies  by  way  of  a  grant,  loan  or 
contract  (other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty)  is  required  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  Title  IX."  This  includes  all 
schools:  kindergartens,  preschools,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  vocational 
schools.  Junior  and  community  colleges,  four- 
year  colleges,  universities  and  graduate  and 
professional  schools."  Private,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic, institutions  are  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  Title  IX  If  they  accept  federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Tliere  are  two  overall  exemptions  to  Title 
IX  coverage  which  Congress  speclflcally 
stated  In  the  legislation:  '" 

"An  Institution  controlled  by  a  religious  or- 
ganization Is  exempt  to  the  extent  that  the 
application  of  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions is  not  consistent  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  organization.  Thus  discrimina- 
tion in  such  institutions  on  the  basis  of  sex 
for  reasons  of  custom,  convenience  or  ad- 
ministrative rule  Is  prohibited.  This  exemp- 
tion was  originally  Included  in  the  legrlsla- 
tlon  to  exempt  divinity  schools.  The  burden 
of  requesting  and  Justifying  this  exemption 
lies  with  the  educational  institution." 

A  military  school  Is  exempt  if  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  train  individuals  for  the  mili- 
tary services  of  the  United  States  or  the  mer- 
chant marines.-'  Tills  exemption  apparently 
applies  to  military  schools  at  any  level  and 
the  U.S.  military  academies.  It  does  not 
apply  when  military  training  Is  tangential 
to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  institution. 
An    example    of    a    tangential    relationship 


would  be  offering  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (ROTO)  courses. 

In  addition  to  these  general  exemptions, 
there  is  an  exemption  for  admiasiona  to  cer- 
tain types  of  institutions,  most  notably  pri- 
vate luidergraduate  colleges  and  public 
single-sex  undergraduate  instltutionji.  These 
exemptions  are  described  infra  at  text  accom- 
panying notes  35-41.  Any  other  exemptions 
made  as  a  result  of  administrative  decisions 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  are  likely  to  come  under  strong 
criticism  from  both  women's  groups  and 
members  of  Congress.  In  addition,  the 
parallel  wording  of  Title  IX  and  Title  VI 
would  indicate  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
legal  jiistlficatlon  for  administratively  ex- 
empting something  from  coverage  under 
Title  IX  (sex),  v.hlle  clearly  covering  it  under 
Title  VI  (race,  color,  national  origin).  CivU 
rights  advocates  are  likely  to  view  attempts 
to  dilate  Title  IX  coverage  as  an  effort  to 
dilute  Title  VI  coverage. 

Individuals  and  organizations  can  chal- 
lenge any  practice  or  policy  which  they  be- 
lieve discriminates  on  the  basis  of  sex  by 
writing  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  They 
can  flla  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of 
someone  else  (or  some  other  group).  Com- 
plaints can  be  filed  on  a  class  action  l>a&is, 
with  or  without  specitic  aggrieved  indi\i- 
duals  being  named.""  If  the  government  finds 
discrimination  In  violation  of  Title  IX,  the 
statute  requires  that  it  first  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  problem  through  Informal  concilia- 
tion and  persuasion  with  the  institution.- 
If  IhU  process  fails  to  remedy  the  discrimi- 
nation, UEW  may  either  hold  formal  hear- 
ing? or  refer  the  case  to  the  Department 
of  Ju:itlce  for  Judicial  action.  If  discrimina- 
tion is  found  following  HEW  hearings,  fed- 
eral financial  assLstance  can  be  terminated.'-' 

Title  IX  permits  institutions  to  take  af- 
firmative action  even  in  the  absence  of 
proven  discrimination  if,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  there  is  limited  participation  by 
women  or  men  in  a  federally  assisted  educa- 
tion program.-'  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween afflrmatire  action  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion. Nondiscrimination  means  simply  alter- 
ing practices  which  have  been  discriminatory 
(e.g.,  ceasing  to  recruit  only  at  male  schools) . 
AfSrinatlve  action  means  taking  steps  to 
remedy  a  situation  based  on  sex  which  was 
caused  by  past  discrimination  either  by  the 
school  or  by  society  at  large  (eg.,  sponsoring 
prosr-Tn^9  speclflcally  designed  to  attract 
femple  p.ppllcants) . 

It  Is  not  clear  to  what  extent  affirmative 
action  can  involve  specific  preferential  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex.  When  past 
discrimination  by  an  Institution  has  been 
proven,  it  Is  clear  that  the  courts  or  enforc- 
ing agency  can  require  an  Institution  to  give 
preference  to  remedy  the  discrimination.  The 
^overmneut  cannot,  however,  base  such  a 
finding  solely  on  statistical  evidence  of  an 
imbalance  without  a  formal  determination 
that  the  imbalance  represents  discrimina- 
tion.-' However,  the  question  of  how  to  en- 
courage voluntary  action  for  the  benefit  of 
one  group  consistent  with  Uie  purpose  of 
the  antidiscrimination  legl.slatlon,  but  with- 
out proof  of  wrongdoing — while  at  the  same 
time,  not  dlscrlmhiating  against  members  of 
other  groups — has  not  finally  been  resolve;!."' 

MANIFESTATIONS    OF    SEX    DISCRUIINATION 

Many  criteria,  policies,  practices  and  pro- 
cedures which  have  traditionally  been  ac- 
cepted by  educational  institutions  perpetu- 
ate scx  discrimination  in  both  overt  and 
subtle  ways.  In  general,  discrimination  falls 
into  two  categories: 

Overt  discrimination,  which  specifically 
excludes  one  sex  or  specifies  different  treat- 
ment or  benefits  based  on  sex.  Examples 
would  be  admissions  quotas  for  v.omeu.  dif- 
ferent standards  of  conduct  for  females  and 
males  ^and  slugle-sex  classes.  In  addition, 
evaluating  the  :^ame  characteristics  or  con- 
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dltlons  differenUy  fc*  women  and  men  would 
fall  into  this  category.  Such  decUions  are 
often  unconsciously  made  because  of  stereo- 
typed or  inaccurate  assumptions  about  the 
roles  of  women  and  men.  Although  these 
assumptions  may  be  true  for  some  women 
and  men,  they  are  not  true  for  all  women 
and  men.  Making  decisions  based  on  such 
class  stereotypes  can  perpetuate  discrimina- 
tion." For  example,  evaluating  marital  oi 
parental  status  differently  for  each  sex  in 
determining  eligibUlty  for  financial  aid  (be- 
cause married  men  are  "breadwinners"  and 
"need '  more  money  than  married  women) 
would  faU  Into  this  category.  A  second  subtle 
way  in  which  overt  discrimination  might 
manifest  Itself  is  when  sex-neutral  policies 
and  procedures  are  not  implemented.  That 
is.  If  an  Institntlon  had  a  nondiscriminatory 
official  policy,  but  in  practice  followed  a 
discriminatory  policy,  It  would  be  violating 

Title  IX. 

Discrimination  as  a  result  of  criteria,  poli- 
cies, procedures  or  practices  which  appear  to 
be  fair,  but  which  have  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  one  sex  or  the  other.  An  example 
would    be    prohibitions    against    admitting 
older  students  (since  women  are  less  likely 
than  equaUy  qualified   men   to  attend   col- 
lege at  a  young  age)  or  granting  preference 
to  varsity  athletes  (since  there  are  generally 
far  fewer  opportunities  for  women  to  com- 
plete in  varsity  athletics) .  Many  policies  and 
procedures  which  appear  to  be  fair  may  un- 
intentionally have  a  discrhnlnatory  Impact 
on  one  sex  or  the  other   because  one  sex 
has  been  discouraged  from  participating  in 
or  discriminated  against  in  certain  activities. 
It  is  conceivable  that  an  Institution  might 
argue  that  using  such  criteria  is  not  an  act 
of   discrimination   on    its   part   and   that   it 
is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
past  discrimination  or  exclusion  by  others 
A   prmciple  enunciated   In  a  vinanlmous 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  relevant  to  this 
discussion.  In  Griggs  v.  Duke  Forcer  Com- 
pany,^ the  Court  said  that  any  employment 
policy  which  has  a  disproportionate  effect  on 
minorities  or  other  protected  classes   (even 
though  it  is  fair  on  its  face)  and  cannot  be 
Justified   by  business  necessity,  constitutes 
discrimination  baned  by  Title  VU  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  addition,  the  Court  said 
that  it  is  the  effect  (rather  than  the  t7ifenf ) 
of  a  policy  or  procedure  in  operation  that  de- 
termines whether  or  not  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination. While  the  Griggs  decision  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  employment  dis- 
crimination, the   same   principle  has   been 
utUized  by  the  courts  In  civU  rights  Issues 
and  can  be  expected  to  be  applied  to  sex  dis- 
crimination  in  education. 

EECRUTTINO     STl'DENTS  -  ' 

Although  the  recruitment  of  students  is 
generally  not  an  issue  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level,  it  is  of  increasing  concern  to 
post -secondary  Institutions  becaxtse  the 
growing  competition  for  qualified  students  is 
becoming  more  intense.  The  recruiting  proc- 
ess includes  Information  conveyed  by  writ- 
ten materials  (brochures,  catalogs,  applica- 
tions) and  recruiters  or  admissions  person- 
nel (through  campus  visits,  Interviews  and 
correspondence).  Tills  process  can  discrimi- 
nate against  women  both  overtly  and  subtly 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  assure  that  it  is 
unbiased. 

The  way  in  which  an  institution  recruits 
students  can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  number  of  women  who  apply.'"  Affirma- 
tive recruiting  to  alter  a  pattern  of  limited 
participation  by  one  sex  or  the  other  is  legal 
under  Title  IX.  Such  affirmative  recruiting 
makes  the  pool  of  qualified  women  applying 
more  accurately  reflect  the  potential  pool  of 
applicants  and  does  not  necessarily  alter  the 
way  in  which  an  Institution  applies  its  cri- 
teria for  admission. 
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Sometimes  recruitment  policies  or  prac- 
tices are  overtly  discriminatory.  More  often 
thev  are  overtly  benign,  but  in  one  way  or 
another  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
women  from  applying. 

Policies  and  practices  which  fairly  ex- 
plicitly exclude  women  include: 

Recruiting  only  (or  predominantly)  at 
male  institutions,  or  recruiting  primarily  at 
Institutions  which  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  their  own  admissions  procedures, 
without  recnUting  at  Institutions  which  do 
not  discriminate. 

Relying  heavily  on  alumni  for  recruiting 
(rather  than  alumnae) .  This  can  have  an  es- 
pecially profound  effect  at  formerly  all-male 
schools  which  have  admitted  women  only 
recently. 

Application  forms  which  ask  married  fe- 
male students  if  they  have  their  husbands 
permission  to  attend  school,  while  not  asking 
the  same  question  of  married  male  students. 
Similarly,  asking  both  sexes  for  their  spouses' 
permission,  but  evaluating  the  responses  dif- 
ferently for  v.omen  and  men  would  be 
di.scTlmlnatory. 

Recruiters  who  discourage  females  from 
pvivsuiiig  their  applications,  while  not  simi- 
larly discouraging  comparable  male 
applicants. 

The  more  subtle  manifestations  of  dis- 
crimination in  recruiting  have  perhaps  the 
most  devastating  effect  on  women.  Often- 
times Institutions  and  their  representatives 
unconsciously  perpetuate  discrimination  in 
their  publications,  application  materials  and 
recruiting  techniques.  All  of  these  items  to- 
gether give  a  prospective  student  the  "flavor" 
of  an  institution  and  an  Indication  of  the 
stattts  of  women  on  campus.^  They  can 
either  encourage  women  to  apply  or  have  a 
"chilling  effect"  on  the  number  of  women 
applicants.  Such  factors  subtly  tell  a  wcwnan 
student  if  she  is  as  welcome  as  her  equally 
qualified  brother. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  below,  the  dis- 
criminatory policies  and  practices  listed 
throughout  this  article  can  have  a  "chilling 
effect"  by  significantly  discouraging  women 
from  applying: 

Having  only  or  predominately  male  re- 
cruiters or  admissions  personnel. 

Having  pictures  in  publications  which 
show  students  as  mainly  male,  while  either 
not  showing  women  at  all  or  showing  them 
primarily  In  "dating"  or  social  situations. 

Describing  male  sex-typed  programs  (such 
as  engineering,  physics,  pre-med  programs) 
In  ways  which  discourage  women  from 
applying. 

Describing  female  sex-typed  programs 
(such  as  home  economics,  elementary  edu- 
cation, nursing)  in  ways  which  unnecessarily 
encourage  women  and  discourage  men  from 
applying.  For  example,  describing  students 
In  these  programs  as  SHE  implies  that  they 
are  fields  for  women  only. 

Using  the  "generic"  HE  in  catalogs  and 
other  publications. 

Listing  or  having  other  policies  (such  as 
residency  requirements  or  age  cutoffs)  which 
might  have  a  disproportionate  impact  on 
women. 

ADMISSIONS  TO   PROGRAMS  "- 

The  issue  of  sex  discrimination  in  admis- 
sions is  primarily  of  importance  to  post- 
secondary  Institutions,  although  it  also  has 
relevance  for  elementary  and  secouda^-y  voca- 
tional or  special  academic  schools.-^  A  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  admissions  decision 
is  critical  for  several  reasons.  If  an  Individual 
is  not  admitted  to  an  institution  becaxise 
of  sex  discrimination,  equal  treatment  in  the 
program  l>ecomes  irrelevant.  In  addition, 
many  of  tlie  considerations  which  affect  the 
admissions  decisions  are  mirrored  in  later 
treatment  of  students.  An  understanding  '»f 
factors  which  miglit  influence  the  admissions 
decision  aids  in  understanding  the  nature 
and  operation  of  sex  discrimination  apainst 
students  already  admitted  to  a  progrr  m.=' 


Exemptions  from  Admissions  Provisions  of 
Title  IX  » 
Title  IX  specifically  exempts  certain  types 
of  institutions  from  nondiscriminatory  ad- 
missions. Largely  because  of  pressure  from 
parts  of  the  educational  community.  Con- 
gress   exempted    the    following    institutions 
from  nondiscriminatory  admissions:  *• 
Private  undergraduate  institutions. 
Preschools  and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  (other  than  vocational  schools)  .=' 

Single-sex  public  undergraduate  institu- 
tions." 

These  institutions  are  exempt  from  the  ad- 
missions provisions  of  Title  IX  only.=»  They 
are  not  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  treat 
students  (and  employees)  in  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory manner  in  all  areas  other  than  ad- 
missions. 

Sex  discrimination  in  admissions  Is  speciu- 
cally  prohibited  in  the  following  types  of 
institutions: 

Public  coeducational  undergraduate  insti- 
tutions: 

Vocational  schools,  including  vocational 
hi  eh  schools. 

Professional  schools.  ' 
Graduate  schools. •' 

Overt  Discrimination  in  Admissions 
In  covered  Institutions,  overt  quotas  that 
limit  the  percentage  or  number  of  women  (or 
men)  violate  Title  IX.  Similarly,  an  admis- 
sions policy  based  on  the  number  or  percent- 
age of  applicants  from  each  sex  wotild  vio- 
late Title  IX.  For  example,  admitting  30  per- 
cent of  female  applicants  and  30  percent  of 
male  applicants  would  tie  admission  to  sex 
and  could  result  in  admitting  members  of  one 
sex  who  were  less  quaUfied  than  some  of  the 
students  of  the  other  sex  who  were  rejected. 
Also,  ranking  or  evaluating  applicants  sepa- 
rately on  the  basis  of  sex  would  be  a  Title  IX 
violation. 

A  more  unconscious  form  of  overt  discrimi- 
nation occurs  when  the  same  characteribilcs 
or  conditions  are  evaluated  differently  for 
women  and  men.  For  example,  because  of 
class  assumptions  about  the  roles  of  women 
and  men,  a  well  Intentloned  admlssloiis  offi- 
cer or  counselor  may  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  by : 

Evaluating  marital  status  or  potential 
■jnarltal  status  (whether  single,  divorced, 
married  or  separated)  differently  for  women 
and  men.  For  example,  admitting  married 
men.  but  not  married  women. 

Making  pre-admission  inquiries  concern- 
ing whether  a  person  is  "Ms,  Miss,  Mrs.  or 
Mr." 

Evaluating  parental  status  differently  for 
females  and  males.  For  example,  admitting 
unwed  fathers  (while  not  admitting  unwed 
mothers)  or  admitting  men  (but  not  women) 
with  small  children. 

EvaUtatlng  personality-  characteristics 
(such  as  "assertiveness")  as  a  positive  fac- 
tor for  one  sex  (males)  and  a  negative  factor 
for  the  other  sex  (females) . 

Using  different  standards  for  admitting 
women  and  men  because  of  assumptions 
about  what  are  suitable  and  proper  fields  for 
women  {e.g.,  home  economics,  nursing,  ele- 
mentary education)  and  men  (e.g.,  science, 
medicine,  atito  mechanics) . 

Refusing  to  admit  men,  but  not  women, 
with  long  hair. 

Admitting  older  men.  but  not  older  women. 
Ostensibly   Fair   Criteria    Policies,   Practices 
and  Procedures  Which  Have  a  Discrimina- 
tory Impact  on  One  Sex 
Many  institutions  believe  that  they  have 
sex-bliiid    (or  sex-neutral)    admissions   cri- 
teria and  procedures.  However,  a  close  exam- 
ination of  these  ostensibly  "neutral "  criteria 
often  reveals  that  a  number  are  sex  biased. 
For  example,  an  Uistltution  might  give  pref- 
erence  to   any     person"   who   has   been    a 
Rhodes  scholar.   (Since  only  men  are  eligi- 
ble for  Rhodes  scholarsh.lps,  this  practice  has 
a  dii^crimlnatory  Impact  on  women.) 
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It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  many  of 
the  criteria  evaluated  by  admissions  omcers 
and  committees  are  not  In  themselves  In- 
dicators of  performance  In  a  given  program 
or  institution.  Rather,  they  are  shortcut  in- 
dicators of  success  In  what  Is  perceived  to 
be  a  similar  situation. 

A  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  xilti- 
mate  (direct)  and  intermediate  (indirect) 
criteria  or  qualities: 

Ultimate  criteria  are  those  which  are  es- 
sential to  preforming  a  task  satisfactorily. 
(For  example,  organizational  ability,  writing 
skills,  motivation,  discipline,  creativity,  re- 
search abUity  or  aptitude  In  a  particular 
field.)  Unfortunately,  however,  these  criteria 
are  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  measure 
directly. 

Intermediate  criteria,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  shortcut  approximate  indicators 
which  are  used  to  roughly  gauge  the  ulti- 
mate criteria  or  ability  of  a  candidate.  These 
are  more  easUy  evaluated  than  ulUmate  cri- 
teria and  might  include  offices  held  in  school, 
articles  published,  nature  and  extent  of  work 
experience,  grades  and  test  scores  or  attend- 
ance at  a  particular  school. 

Intermediate  criteria  are.  of  course,  'ndis- 
peiisable  aids  to  narrowing  the  held  of  can- 
didates. However,  these  criteria  are  by  na- 
ture generalizations  and  as  such  may  be 
both  imprecise  and  arbitrary  when  used  to 
measure  the  abUity  of  a  given  hidivldual.  In 
addition,  because  of  sex  discrimination  In  so- 
ciety at  large,  women  who  have  the  desired 
ultimate  qtiallties  may  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  obtahi  the  most  desirable  inter- 
mediate credentials.  Therefore,  blanket  ap- 
plication of  ostensibly  neutral  criteria  could 
result  In  sex  discrimination. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized,  in 
Griggs  v.  Duke  Potter  Company/^  that  cer- 
tahi  criteria  can  pose:  arttflclal,  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary  barriers  to  employment 
when  the  barriers  operate  invldiou.'jly  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  racial  or  other  im- 
permissible classlflcation." 
The  Court  found  that: 
Far  from  disparaging  job  qualifleatioiis  ns 
such.  Congress  has  made  such  qualifications 
the  controlling  factor,  so  that  race,  religion, 
nationality,  and  sex  become  Irrelevant.  What 
Congress  has  commanded  is  that  any  tests 
tised  must  measure  the  person  for  the  Job 
and  not  the  person  in  the  abstract."  (em- 
phasis added] 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  reason- 
ing appUes  equaUy  to  similar  discrhnination 
against  students  in  federally  assisted  educa- 
tion programs.*^ 

Assuming  that  the  ultimate  criteria  evalu- 
ated by  a  selection  committee  are  rationally 
related  to  the  educational  goals  of  the  Insti- 
tution. It  Is  then  hnperative  to  examine  the 
intermediate  criteria  to  determine  If  they 
are: 

Valid  indicators  of  the  ultimate  qualities 
desired: 

Free  of  sex  bias  (that  is,  not  disproportion- 
ately excluding  one  sex  or  the  other) . 

If  an  Intermediate  criterion  is  in  some  way 
sex  biased,  then  the  Institution  would  be 
well  advised  to  look  for  alternative  measures. 
For  e.xample,  an  Institution  might  consider 
"competitiveness"  a  desirable  quality  for  stu- 
dents and  use  "participation  in  Interscholas- 
tic  or  intercollegiate  athletics"  as  an  Inter- 
mediate measure  of  competitiveness.  Because 
athletic  opportunities  are  severely  limited 
for  women  in  most  Institutions,  such  an  in- 
termediate criterion  might  ellminat«  women 
who  have  the  desired  ultimate  quality  (com- 
petitiveness). Because  discrimination  against 
women  often  makes  It  more  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  Impressive  credentials  (Interme- 
diate  criteria).  Institutions  may  find  that  It 
is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  assess  the  de- 
gree to  which  women  (as  opposed  to  men) 
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possess  the  desired  ultimate  qualities,  as  a 
beginning  an  Institution  could  broaden  its 
list  of  acceptable  Intermediate  criteria. 

Examples  of  ••intermediate  criteria"  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  disproportionately 
excluding  women  Include  the  following: 

Membership  in  a  single-sex  honorary  or- 
ganization. (In  some  schools,  there  Is  only 
a  men's  honorary.  In  others,  where  there  are 
two  separate  single-sex  honorarles,  the 
women's  honorary  is  often  smaller  and  or 
has  higher  admissions  standard.'?,  with  the 
result  that  fewer  women  than  men  have  this 
credential.) 

Similarly,  using  membership  in  single-sex 
professional  organizations  as  a  criterion  can 
lead  to  bias.  (For  example,  until  1974  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  the  education  honorary,  did  not 
admit  women.** 

Having  received  an  award  available  to  one 
sex  only.  (It  is  not  unusal  for  there  to  be 
fewer  'female '  than  male"  awards  and 
scholarships  given.  The  result  of  this  pat- 
tern Is  that  some  female  students  do  not 
receive  awai-ds  while  less  qualified  male 
students  do.) 

Havmg  attended  an  institution  which  dls. 
criminates  (or  which  discriminated  in  the 
past)  in  admission  on  the  basis  of  sex.  (For 
example,  giving  preference  to  individuals 
from  specitic  private  undergraduate  Institu- 
tions— which  can  maintain  sex-based  aa- 
missions  quotas  under  Title  IX — is  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  disapproprlatlonately  ex- 
cluding women.)  •' 

Having  received  an  athletic  letter,  award 
or  scholarship.  (The  lack  of  athletic  op- 
portunities for  women  makes  this  criterion 
especially  suspect.) 

Giving  preference  to  students  who  have 
held  offices  in  clubs.  (For  example,  in  some 
schools  the  student  body  president  is  "al- 
ways" male.  An  equally  qualified  female  stu- 
dent is  mofit  likely  encouraged  to  run  for 
secretary  or  vice  president.) 

Ability  to  attend  school  full-time  as  a 
measure  of  commitment.  (Often  woinrn 
with  children  or  women  who  work  find  tliat 
they  are  unable  to  attend  school  full-time, 
despite  their  interest.) 

Conthiuous  schooling  or  employment  as 
a  sign  of  commitment.  (Although  many 
women  Interrupt  their  education  or  careers 
for  child  rearing,  this  is  generally  not  an 
expression  of  lack  of  Interest  or  commit- 
ment. ) 

Evaluathig  late  commitment  to  a  profes- 
sion or  vocation  as  an  Indicator  of  lack  of 
seriousness  or  dedication.  (Many  women 
resume  schooling  or  make  s  new  career 
commitment  at  a  later  age  than  their  male 
counterparts.) 

Not  admitting  "older"  students.  (Women 
are  more  likely  than  men  to  discontinue 
their  education  so  that  they  might  support 
a  student-husband  or  raise  children.  In 
addition,  women  often  have  a  more  dif- 
ficult time  financing  their  education.  At 
any  given  level  of  education,  the  majoriiy 
of  people  who  do  not  proceed  to  the  next 
level  are  female.  Consequently,  the  pool  of 
qualified  older  applicants  Is  likely  to  be 
disproportionately  female.'" 

Using  military  service  as  a  measure  of  a 
broad  background  or  good  citizenship.  (In 
addition  to  being  exempt  from  the  draft,  ihe 
number  of  women  In  the  military  has  been 
limited  by  a  strict  quota,  and  women  admit- 
ted to  the  armed  services  have  to  be  more 
highly  qualified  than  men.) 

Evaluating  part-time  or  summer  employ- 
ment as  a  measure  of  interest  and  accom- 
plishment. (Because  of  the  general  pattern 
of  employment  discrimination,  women  ai« 
more  likely  to  have  had  clerical  and  other 
so-called  "feminine"  jobs,  rather  than  Jobs 
that  might  be  indicative  of  their  interests 
or  potential.) 

Evaluating  work  that  is  typically  "male," 
such  as  military  service.  In  a  favorable  light, 
while  evaluating  work  that  Is  typically  "re- 


male,"  such  as  child  rearing,  in  an  unfavor- 
able light. 

Relying  heavily  on  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  gauge  such  things  as  commitment 
abUlty  to  work  with  others,  etc.*  Such  rec- 
ommendations by  counselors,  teachers  and 
employers  may  reinforce  stereotyped  atti- 
tudes of  admissions  personnel  and  Introduce 
extraneous  factors  into  the  selection  process 
For  example,  a  number  of  characterizations 
that  are  routinely  used  to  describe  female 
candidates  ("charming."  "dellghtfiU,"  "fem- 
inine," pretty")  are  almost  never  used  to  de- 
scribe male  candidates  and  are.  In  fact,  un- 
related to  academic  ability.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  following  '•recommendations- 
applied  to  a  man : 

••Joan  Is  extremely  attractive,  but  she  does 
not  let  it  get  in  the  way  of  her  work." 

"Mary  has  one  of  the  finest  minds  I've 
ever  seen  in  a  woman." 

•Because  Sally  Jones  is  somewhat  im- 
Rttractlve,  she  is  not  likely  to  marry  and 
waste  her  professional  training." 

•Sarah  is  a  delightful  person  whose  good 
looks  will  adorn  any  department." 

THE   AWARD   OF   FINANCIAL   AID  " 

The  award  of  financial  aid  Is  often  of 
prime  importance  at  the  post-secondary 
level.-'  Indeed,  an  institution's  decision  to 
award  (or  not  to  award;  financial  aid  to  a 
student  Is  often  a  major  factor  In  deter- 
mhilng  which  institution  a  student  will  at- 
tend. Because  the  award  of  financUl  aid  also 
profoundly  affects  the  treatment  of  students 
already  enrolled  in  a  program,  the  financial 
aid  practices  and  policies  of  an  institution 
are  not  exempt  from  the  requh-ements  ol 
Title  IX,  even  when  the  admissions  policies 
are  exempt. 

The  data  indicate  that  women  often  meet 
discrimination  in  the  amount  and  type  of 
financial  aid  they  receive.  •=  Discrhnination  in 
the  award  of  financial  aid  can  be  either  overt 
or  subtle  (such  as  using  ostensibly  fair  cri- 
teria which  perpetuate  sex  bias) . 

Some  Uistitutlons  now  require  women  to 
meet  higher  (or  different)  standards  than 
men  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid. 
Other  Institutions  have  favored  men  over 
women  by: 

Offering  a  woman  a  loan,  while  offering  a 
comparably  qualified  and  situated  male  a 
fellowship   or  assistantship. 

Offering  the  most  prestigious  scholarships, 
feUowshlps  and  assistantshlps  to  men  while 
offering  women  the  le.ss  prestigious  awards. 

Also,  a  number  of  admissions  committees 
have  traditionally  evaluated  the  same  char- 
acterutlcs  differently  depending  on  theh-  sex. 
In  addition  to  the  examples  mentioned 
previously  in  the  discussion  of  admissions, 
the  following  might  come  under  this  cate- 
gory: 

Denying  married  women  financial  aid 
(while  not  similarly  denying  such  aid  to 
married  men)  or  offering  married  women  and 
men  financial  aid  on  a  different  basis.  (At 
some  institutions  financial  aid  committees 
have  automatically  assumed  that  a  marri-.d 
woman  needs  less  as,sistance  because  her  hus- 
band will  support  her.  while  a  married  man 
needs  viore  assistance  because  he  is  the 
"head  of  the  household.  "  While  this  assump- 
tion may  be  correct  in  some  Instances,  it  Is 
certainly  not  correct  in  all  in.stances.) 

Offering  women  and  men  with  dependent 
children  different  amounts  of  aid  because  of 
sex-based  assumptions  about  their  child 
care  responsibilities.  There  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  ways  In  which  overtly  neutral  criteria, 
policies  or  procedures  discriminate  against 
women  in  the  award  of  financial  aid.  All  of 
the  "intermediate  criteria"  mentioned  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  women  in  admissions  (membership 
In  single-sex  honorary  societies,  continuous 
schooling,  etc.)  can  also  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  women  In  the  award 
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of  financial  aid.  In  addition,  policies  or  pro- 
cedures which  make  it  difficult  (or  impos- 
sible) for  part-time  students  to  receive  finan- 
cial aid  or  which  do  not  consider  the  cost 
of  child  care  in  determining  need,  dispro- 
portionately affect  women  since  many  more 
women  than  men  find  it  necessary  to  attend 
school  on  a  part-time  basis  and  have  pri- 
mary child  care  responsibilities. 

There  is  some  question  concerning  to  what 
extent  single-sex  fellowships  will  be  allowed 
under  Title  IX.'-  Some  people  maintain  that 
tliere  should  be  no  single-sex  fellowships 
offered  by  or  through  an  educational  institu- 
tion. They  maintain  that  there  is  no  more 
justification  for  single-sex  scholarships  than 
there  is  for  scholarships  limited  to  whites. 
Others  maintain  that  institutions  bhould  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  offer  single-sex  schol- 
arships that  are  part  of  a  trust,  will  or  be- 
ciuest  If  they  are  'balanced"  by  an  equal 
amount  of  money  for  the  opposite  sex.' 
Under  this  system,  need  would  be  deter- 
mined regardless  ol  sex,  but  single-sex 
scholarships  could  continue  to  be  awarded, 
provided  the  amcnint  of  money  individual 
students  received  was  not  aBected  by  the-- 
sex.  A  number  of  people  question  whether 
such  an  option  would  be  administratively 
feasible.  In  addition  they  argue  tliat  much 
of  the  benefit  of  receiving  such  scholar- 
ships is  In  the  prestige  connected  with  It, 
and  that  such  a  system  would  perpetuate 
past  discrimination  by  allowing  the  most 
prestigious  scholarships  to  continue  to  be  for 
men  only.  A  study  of  Women  in  Fellowship 
and  Training  Programs  concluded  that: 

Until  women  achieve  a  higher  participa- 
tion rate  in  (fellowship,  internship,  and 
other  training  |  programs,  many  qufJifled 
women  will  lack  one  of  the  more  important 
credentials  necessary  for  career  upward  mo- 
bility. They  will  always  be  le.ss  "qualified."  "- 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS  '  ' 

There  are  a  variety  of  rules,  regulations 
iind  policies  which  differentiate  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  are  almost  certainly  violations  of 
Title  IX.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  rules  and  regulations  could 
be  Justified  under  Title  IX  fw  any  reason : 

Different  curfews  or  visitation  hours  for 
women  and  men.-' 

Appearance  codes  which  set  different 
standards  based  on  .sex  (such  as  a  require- 
ment that  boys  have  short  hair,  while  girls 
are  permitted  to  have  either  sliort  or  long 
hair). 

Dress  codes  which  set  different  standards 
for  females  and  males  (such  as  policies  which 
permit  males,  bxit  not  females,  to  wear 
slacks) ." 

Different  standards  of  punLshment  or  dif- 
ferent types  of  punishment  based  on  sex 
(such  as  ptinlshing  females,  but  not  males, 
who  swear,  or  using  corporal  ptmishment  on 
men  only). 

Forbidding  unmarried  mothers  (but  not 
unmarried  fathers)  from  participating  In 
extracurrlcvUar  activities  or  athletic  teams, 
or  debarring  unwed  mothers  from  eligibility 
for  awards  or  prizes." ' 

Hestrictiiig  the  options  or  parMcipatiou  (iu 
clas.ses,  extracurricular  activities,  etc.)  of 
persons  (female  or  male)  because  of  their 
actual  or  potential  marital  status. 

Requiring  that  the  prom  queen,  home- 
coming queen,  etc.  be  a  virgin.''  ■ 

In  addition,  automatically  assuming  that 
the  residency  of  a  woman  Is  the  same  as  her 
husband's  can  have  an  especially  significant 
effect  in  state-supported  Instlttitions  where 
tl'e  tuition  is  higher  for  out-of-stp.te  thnn  for 
in-siate  residents.*" 

A  number  of  institutions  have  rules  or 
regulations  which  might  be  challenged  under 
Title  IX  U  they  have  a  disproportioiiate  Im- 
pact on  women.  For  example : 

Rigid  time  limits  for  completiug  programs 
or  degrees. 
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Lack  of  opportunity  to  attend  school  on  a 
pait-tlme  basis.  (Because  many  women  have 
primary  responsibility  for  child  care,  they 
are  often  unable  to  attend  on  a  full-time 
basis.) 

On-campus  residency  requirements. 

Unavailability  of  leaves  of  absence  for  child 
rearing."* 

Policies  which  make  it  difficult  to  transfer 
credits  from  one  program  or  Institution  to 
another.  (Women  are  more  likely  than  men 
to  attend  several  institutions  because  of  their 
husbands'  Job  changes.) 

HOUSING   Rt7LES   AND   FACILI'TIES  "■-" 

While  this  is  not  an  Issue  at  most  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  the  housing 
facilities  and  the  options  available  to  men 
compared  to  women  are  of  importance  at  a 
number  of  post-secondary   institutions. 

Section  907  of  Title  IX  specifically  ad- 
dresses one  aspect  of  this  Issue: 

Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
contained  in  this  title,  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
educational  institution  receiving  fimds  un- 
der this  Act,  from  maintaining  separate  liv- 
ing facilities  for  the  different  sexes.-' 

.Although  Institutions  are  not  required  by 
Title  IX  to  "Integrate"  their  dormitories, 
they  are  prohibited  from  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  the  options  they  offer 
their  female  and  male  students.-"' 

Lack  of  dormitory  space  for  one  sex  can- 
not be  used  as  a  means  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  students  of  that  sex  who  are  admitted. 
Housing  rules  have  sometimes  been  used  to 
deny  women  admission  to  an  institution. 
For  example,  an  institution  may  assign  a 
smaller  ntimber  of  rooms  to  women,  and 
then  insist  that  all  women  live  on  campvis 
(althotigh  male  students  are  allowed  to  live 
off  campus).  If  the  institution  uses  the  lack 
of  dormitory  space  for  women  as  a  reason 
for  limiting  their  admission,  it  violates 
Title  IX. 

Sex-based  differences  in  housing  options 
can  take  a  number  of  forms: 

Allowing  men,  but  not  women,  to  live  off 
campus  (or  having  different  standards,  such 
as  grade  point  averages,  for  women  and  men 
to  live  off  campus) . 

Offering  one  sex  or  the  other  a  dispi-opor- 
tionate  share  of  the  "most  desirable"  or  most 
economical  housing. 

Offering  women  and  men  differential  op- 
portunities to  live  in  housing  which  permits 
drinking,  the  presence  of  pets,  etc. 

Making  dormitory  suites,  single  rooms  or 
large  rooms  differentially  available  to  women 
and  men. 

Piovlding  different  supportive  services 
(such  as  maid  service,  laundry  facilities, 
recreation  rooms,  dining  facilities,  snack 
bai's)   to  women  and  men. 

Offering  different  options  of  residence  hall 
governance  based  on  sex. 

Offering  different  security  provisions  based 
on  sex  (such  as  gttards,  locks  on  doors,  etc.) 

Offering  different  roommate  selection  pro- 
cedures based  on  sex. 

Offering  married  students  different  hous- 
ing options  based  on  sex. 

Charging  different  housing  fees  based  on 
se."?. 

Listing  or  otherwise  perpetuating  or  en- 
dorsing bousing  which  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  8ex.'^= 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR    GRADUATION" 

At  present  there  are  a  surprising  number 
of  Instances  In  -R-hlch  females  and  males  are 
required  to  amass  different  credentials  (nr 
are  able  to  amass  the  same  credentials  In 
different  fasiiions)  in  order  to  graduate. 
These  differences  are  especially  pronoimced 
in  traditionally  sex  segregated  physical  edu- 
cation, home  economics  or  sliop  classes. 
E:^amplcs  ol  sex-t>ased  differeuliation  which 
no  doubt  violate  Title  IX  include: 

Requiring  females  to  take  home  economics 
and  requiring  male-i  lo  take  shop  or  indus- 


trial £ats.  (Often,  women  cannot  satisfy  their 
requirements  by  taking  shop  and  men  can- 
not satisfy  their  requirements  by  taking 
home  economics.) 

Having  more  required  (as  opposed  to  elec- 
tive) courses  for  females  than  males.  (For 
example,  requiring  women  to  take  a  course 
In  home  economics,  with  no  similar  require- 
ment made  of  men.) 

Requiring  female  and  male  students  to 
have  a  different  total  number  of  courses, 
credits  or  hours  to  graduate. 

Having  different  required  courses  for  fe- 
male rnd  male  physical  education  majors  or 
requiring  them  to  have  different  grade  point 
averages  to  graduate  (or  to  graduate  with 
honors) . 

Allowing  men,  but  not  women,  to  exempt 
reqtilred  physical  education  courses  by  tak- 
ing a  skills  test  or  participating  In  varsity 
athletics. 

Awarding  academic  credit  to  men,  but  not 
to  women,  who  participate  in  interscholastlc 
or  intercollegiate  athletics. 

rjIYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  EQUAL  ATHLETIC 
OPPORTUNITIES  '* 

Perhaps  no  Issue  concerning  Title  IX  has 
generated  as  much  heated  debate  and  con- 
troversy as  equality  In  sports  and  athletics. 
And  perhaps  nowhere  else  are  the  inequities 
as  profound.  Although  money  Is  by  no  means 
the  sole  measure  of  equality,  gross  inequities 
in  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  on 
women's  and  men's  sports  can  be  used  as  a 
rough  mea-sure  of  discrimination.  It  is  not 
unusual,  for  example,  for  the  budget  for 
mens  athletics  to  be  a  htmdred  (or  even  a 
thoiLsand)  times  greater  than  the  budget  for 
women's  athletics.'* 

Many  complex  and  difficult  legal  and  edti- 
catlonal  questions  are  raised  in  the  proce&.^ 
of  attempting  to  discern  what  coustltuie? 
equality  for  women  in  sports.'"  There  are  a 
number  of  unanswered  questions  concemlr.t; 
precisely  what  criteria  and  standards  should 
be  used  to  evaluate  equal  opporttinity.  In 
assessing  whether  It  provides  equal  opportu- 
nity, an  institution  might  examine  its  non- 
competitive programs,  competitive  (Inter- 
scholastic  or  intercollegiate)  programs,  and 
(since  physical  education  and  athletic  pro- 
grams have  traditionally  been  single-sex  i 
employment  patterns  and  administrative 
structtu-es.-' 

In  non-competitive  SLud  instructional  pro- 
grams, an  Institution  might  fine',  bias  in  such 
areas  as :  "- 

Instructional  opportunities  and  physical 
education  classes."- 

Sex-based  requirements  for  physical  edu- 
cation majors. 

Reqjiirements  for  graduation. 

Intramural  programs. 

Recreational  opportunities.-* 

Discrimination  in  competitive  programs 
might  occur  in :  '=■ 

The  funding  of  programs  (including  the 
source  of  money,  size  of  the  budget  and  use 
of  funds). 

The  provision  of  facilities  and  equipment."'' 

The  availability  of  medical  and  training 
services  and  facilities. 

Scheduling  games  and  practice  times. 

The  availability  of  funds  for  travel  and  per 
diem  allowances. 

Awarding  athletic  scholarships. 

Recrviitlug  athletes. 

Media  coverage. 

The  selection  of  sports  and  levels  of  com- 
petition. 

The  female male  composition  of  the  team 
(single-sex  versus  mixed  or  coeducational 
teamt )  .'" 

Some  institutions  have  been  reluctant  to 
change  pHJllcles  and  practices  mandated  by 
alihletic  conference  or  association  rules,  even 
though  they  have  a  dlscrimhiatory  Impact  on 
women.  Such  regulations,  however,  do  not 
alter  the  obligation  of  an  Institution  to  pro- 
\ide  equal  opportunity  to  women  and  men 
under  Title  IX.  For  example,  the  differential 
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association  or  couference  requlrenienls  lor 
each  sex  concerning  eligibility  for  financial 
Bid  or  lor  participation  in  intercollegiate 
sports  do  not  absolve  tlie  institution  from 
tlie  obligation  to  treat  tlie  sexes  equally.™ 

Although  HEW  is  reluctant  to  Identify  ab- 
solute criteria  for  determining  compliance  in 
tliis  area,  a  number  of  Title  IX  complaints 
alleging  sex  discrimination  in  atliletic  op- 
portunity have  already  been  filed.'"  In  the 
absence  of  detailed  standards  for  assessing 
athletic  programs.  HEW  will  no  doubt  re.=;olve 
complaintfi  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

HEALTH    CARE    AND    INSURANCE  -" 

Most  institutions  offer  their  students  .some 
sort  of  compulsory  or  optional  medical  care 
and/or  health  Insurance.  Tliese  services  and 
plans  have  come  under  considerable  criti- 
cism, however,  at  a  niunber  of  institutions 
for  discriminating  in  one  way  or  another 
against  women.  The  areas  most  frequently 
cited  as  discriminatory  involve  pregnancy, 
gynecological  care  and  family  planning.'"'  In 
general,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  the  cri- 
teria for  identifying  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  these  services  and  benefits  among 
students  to  be  consistent  with  already  estab- 
lished criteria  for  raalcing  similar  determina- 
tions among  employees. 

The  principal  of  treating  pregnancy  for 
Job-related  purposes  In  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  temporary  physical  disability  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  employment  area.--  In 
the  past,  pregnant  students  have  often  been 
treated  differently  because  of  moral  Judg- 
ments about  their  pregnancy,  rather  than 
because  of  concern  for  their  health. 

Differential  treatment  of  pregnant  students 
may  take  a  number  of  forms.  For  example, 
the  following  types  of  insurance  coverage 
treat  pregnancy  differently  from  other  tem- 
porary disabilities: 

Excluding  pregnancy  altogethea-. 

Providing  more  limited  coverage  of  preg- 
nancy than  of  other  temporary  disabilities. 

Covering  pregnancy  only  for  women  who 
aro  married  and  or  who  have  either  a  joint 
or  "high  option"  policy. 

Similarly,  policies  which  cover  vasectomies, 
but  not  sterilization  for  women,  might  be 
called  Into  question  tnider  Title  IX. 

In  addition,  the  following  rules  and  pol- 
icies concernUig  the  treatment  of  pregnant 
students  will  undoubtedly  be  challenged  un- 
der Title  IX  because  they  treat  pregnancy 
differently  from  other  physical  disabilities: 

Expelling  pregnant  students.-^ 

Requiring  pregnant  students  to  enroll  in 
special  classes  or  to  be  tutored  at  home.-' 

Requiring  pregnant  students  to  leave 
school  a  certain  number  of  months  before 
childbirth  or  forbidding  them  from  return- 
ing to  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months 
after  chUdbirth.'"^ 

Requiring  pregnant  students  tp  have  a  doe- 
tor's  certificate  to  either  remain  In  or  return 
to  school,  while  not  making  similar  require- 
ments of  students  with  other  physical  dis- 
abilities. 

Requiring  pregnant  students  to  notify  the 
Institution  ol  the  expected  date  oif  childbirth, 
without  similarly  requiring  Individuals  with 
other  temporary  disabilities  to  notify  the 
Institution  of  the  planned  dates  for  surgery  or 
absence. 

Treating  pregnant  students  differently,  de- 
pending on  their  marital  status. 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  institu- 
tional health  care  facilities  to  ptovide  gyne- 
cological services  has  become  an  issue  on  a 
number  of  campuses.  Tlie  absence  or  inade- 
quacy of  these  services  is  likely  to  be  raised 
under  Title  IX. 

The  lack  or  inadequacy  of  family  planning 
and  contraceptive  services  has  also  been  a 
concern  of  students  at  many  institutions. 
Title  IX  would  neither  require  that  an  in- 
stitution provide  such  services  nor  prohibit 
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them  from  doing  so,  even  if  they  were  used 
by  a  different  proportion  of  students  of  one 
sex  than  the  other.  If  such  services  are  pro- 
vided, however,  they  cannot  be  offered  for 
one  sex  only. 

EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNITIES  '^ 

Many  inslittitions  either  offer  their  stu- 
dents some  sort  of  employment  or  assist  them 
in  finding  employment.  Because  of  increased 
awareness  of  both  Title  IX  and  employment 
legislation,  a  number  of  institutions  now  in- 
clude a  section  on  student  employnjenl  in 
their  affirmative  action  plan. 

Students  employed  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution are  protected  by  the  same  antidis- 
crimination legislation  and  regulations  which 
cover  other  employees:  Executive  Order 
11246,  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  These 
laws  prohibit  any  differences  on  the  basis  of 
sex  (and,  in  most  Instances,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion  and  national  origin  as 
well)  in  hiring,  upgrading,  salaries,  fringe 
benefits,  training  and  all  other  conditions 
of  employment.''' 

Sex  bias  in  student  employment  can  man- 
ifest itself  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example, 
at  a  coeducational  ivy  league  university,  a 
woman  who  applied  for  a  Job  in  the  univer- 
sity greenhouse  was  told  that  she  could  not 
be  hired  to  work  there  because  "girls  kill  the 
plants."  In  addition,  the  following  are  among 
the  practices  which  would  violate  these  laws 
and  regulations: 

Routinely  assigning  women  students  to 
secretarial  Jobs  and  men  to  the  (often  higher 
paying)  grounds  and  building  crew. 

Refusing  to  hire  women  students  (or  dis- 
couraging them  from  applying)  for  particular 
jobs.-'' 

Student  placement  services  which  accept 
job  opportunities  limited  to  one  sex  not  only 
violate  Title  IX,  but  other  laws  as  well.  How- 
ever benign  the  intent,  this  breakdown  vir- 
tually always  limits  the  Job  opportunities  of 
women  students.  For  example,  relatively  low 
paying  Jobs  (such  as  secretarial  work  and 
teaching)  are  listed  for  women,  while  the 
better  Jobs  (such  as  engineering  and  middle- 
management  positions)  are  listed  for  men. 
Placement  services  (Including  student  place- 
ment services)  are  likely  to  be  challenged 
under  Title  IX  if  they: 

Accept  job  offers  limited  to  one  .sex  only. 

Allow  recruiters  on  campus  who  refu-se  to 
Interview  women  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  women. 

Allow  employers  to  recruit  on  campus  who 
routinely  offer  similarly  qualified  females 
and  males  different  jobs  or  salaries. 

Refer  only  males  to  fields  which  are  pre- 
dominantly "male,"  while  referring  females 
to  fields  traditionally  thought  of  as  "fem- 
inine." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  WOMEN  TO  COMMISSION'S  AND 
COMMITTEES  ^ 

Oftentimes  administrators  or  teachers  are 
called  upon  to  appoint  students  to  commis- 
sions, committees  or  governing  bodies  of  one 
sort  or  another.  In  the  past,  the  bulk  of  these 
appointments  (especially  the  most  prestigi- 
ous or  powerful  appointments)  have  been 
given  to  males.  Under  Title  IX.  Institutions 
will  have  the  obligation  to  assure  that  these 
appointments  are  made  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  and  that  women  are  given  a  full 
and  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  these 
capacities. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  TITLE  IX  FOR    "PRIVATE"  CROUPS 
WHICH   DISCRIMINATE  ON   THE  BASIS  OF  SEX  *> 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
concerning  the  degree  to  which  Title  IX  cov- 
ers private  organizations  or  groups  which 
may  operate  in  or  be  assisted  by  educational 
Institutions.  For  example,  there  has  been 
some  disagreement  concerning  the  coverage 
of  Little  League  teams,  honorary  organiza- 
tions, professional  organizations,  commtuiity 
recreation   grotips  and  social  sororities  and 


fraternities.  The  legislative  history  of  Title 
IX  provides  little  guidance  concerning  Con- 
gressional intent  In  this  area. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  regulations 
should  bar  any  Institution  from  assisting  in 
any  way  any  person  or  agency  which  discrim- 
inates on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  proponents  of 
this  point  of  view  stress  that  this  approach 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Interpretation 
with  regard  to  racial  discrimination  under 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act."'  They 
note  that  excluding  females  from  such  ac- 
tivities as  Little  League,  professional  orga- 
nizations and  honorary  societies  could  cause 
real  danger  to  women.  They  also  point  to  the 
paradox  of  allowing  a  group  which  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  sex  to  use  Institutional 
facilities  (or  otherwise  receive  support  from 
the  institution),  while  denying  the  same 
privileges  to  a  group  wiiich  discriminated  ou 
the  basis  of  race."'- 

Others  maintain  that  private  groups  which 
discriminate  should  not  be  covered  at  all  by 
Title  IX,  since  in  general  they  operate  after 
scliool  hours.  However,  because  these  grovips 
are  covered  under  Title  VI  vis  a  vis  race  dis- 
crimination, this  argument  is  extremely 
weak. 

Still  others  take  the  position  that  whether 
or  not  a  private  group  which  discriminates 
on  the  basis  of  sex  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  support  from  an  Institution  should 
depend  on  the  substantiality  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Institution  and  the  private 
group,  the  extent  to  which  the  group  pro- 
vides aid  or  services  to  the  students  and 
employees  of  the  institution,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  activities  of  the  group  are  re- 
lated to  the  institution's  education  pro- 
grams or  activities.'"  This  argument  main- 
tains that  whether  or  not  a  grotip  is  covered 
should  depend  on  how  closely  Its  activities 
are  related  to  the  activities  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Opponents  of  this  position  point  out 
that  it  Is  In  conflict  with  the  precedents  set 
under  Title  VI  and  that,  if  the  government 
adopted  this  position,  it  would  be  bowing  to 
pressure.  Moreover,  this  position  could  lead 
to  Inconsistent  situations.  For  example.  It  is 
possible  that  a  discriminatory  Little  League 
team  mght  be  permitted  to  use  college  facili- 
ties, but  be  denied  the  similar  use  of  ele- 
mentary school  facilities  under  this  Inter- 
pretation. 

Although  the  Title  IX  regulations  clarify 
the  criteria  for  determining  compliance  in 
this  area  to  some  degree,  a  number  of  the 
specific  complaints  brought  becatxse  of  dis- 
crimination In  such  organizations  are  likely 
to  be  resolved  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONSORTIA    AND   COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS  " 

A  number  of  institutions  either  require  or 
permit  students  to  participate  in  cooperative 
programs  or  edticational  consortia  (for  ex- 
ample, student  teaching  assignments  or 
credit  for  work  experience).  The  require- 
ments of  Title  IX  forbidding  sex  discrimina- 
tion cover  such  cooperative  efforts.  That  is, 
an  educational  institution  cannot  assist  an- 
other institution  or  organization  In  dis- 
criminating against  Its  students,  even  if  that 
organization  Is  not  covered  by  Title  IX.  The 
institution  bears  the  obligation  to  a-ssure 
nondiscrimination  against  its  students, 
much  as  a  federal  contractor  must  assure 
that  its  subcontrators  not  discriminate  under 
Executive  Order  11246.  If  an  Institution  is 
not  able  to  assure  nondiscrimination  against 
its  students,  it  would  appear  that  it  must 
withdraw  from  the  cooperative  program  or 
activities. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR    ACTIVITIES  " 

There  Is  little  question  that  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  edu- 
cation program  offered  '^y  an  Institution  and, 
as  such,  are  subject  to  the  nondiscriminatory 
provisions  of  Title  IX.  An  institution  which 
.sponsored,  supported  or  endorsed  slngle-scx 
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(or  otherwise  discriminatory)  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  clubs  or  programs  would 
be  vulnerable  to  charges  of  discrimination 
under  Title  IX. 

TEXTBOOKS    AND    CURRICULA  "• 

Tcxtijooks  from  Dick  and  Jane  to  medical 
school  anatomy  texts  have  come  under  fire 
for  portraying  women  In  a  biased,  stereo- 
typed manner.  In  a  study  of  government 
tc.tts.  ■  Jennifer  Macleod  and  Sandra  Silver- 
man identify  three  ways  in  which  these  books 
perpetuate  discrimination: 

Women  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  texts. 
Tlie  avithors  of  the  study  found  that  the 
texts  failed  to  discuss  Individual  women,  to 
quote  women,  to  Include  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  women  in  Illustrations  and  to  use 
-.vomen's  case  histories  as  examples. 

Illustrations  and  texts  were  often  con- 
descending and  perpetuated  stereotyped 
roles.  The  authors  found  numerous  examples 
of  undesirable  stereotypes  concerning  women 
and  women's  roles.  For  example,  women  In 
the  texts  were  "often  defined  as  their  hus- 
band's wives  rather  than  as  Individuals  In 
their  own  right;  sometimes  women  [were] 
dehumanized  as  sex  objects."  >* 

Finally,  the  texts  Ignored  much  of  the  su'd- 
ject  matter  dealing  with  women.  For  ex- 
ample, they  rarely  mentioned  famous  women, 
women's  suffrage  or  the  women's  movement. 

A  number  of  studies  of  texts  used  at  all 
levels  draw  similar  conclu8lons.»»  For  ex- 
ample, the  Association  of  Women  In  Science 
(AWIS)  forced  publishers  Williams  and 
Wiikins  to  recall  The  Anatomical  Basis  of 
Medical  Practice  because  of  Its  portrayal  of 
women.  This  text  contained  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages that  AWIS  labeled  discriminatory.  For 
example : 

If  you  think  that  once  you  have  seen  the 
backside  of  one  female,  yoti  have  seen  them 
all.  then  you  haven't  sat  In  a  sidewalk  cafe 
In  Italy  where  girl  watching  is  a  cultivated 
art.  Your  authors,  whose  zeal  in  this  regard 
never  flags,  refer  you  to  Figures  111-50  and 
53  as  proof  that  female  backs  can  keep  an 
Interest  In  anatomy  alive. 

Thus  the  "little  bit"  of  difference  Ui  a 
woman's  built-in  biology  urges  her  to  en- 
snare a  man.  Such  is  the  curse  of  estrogen.i<«> 

Differential  treatment  of  women  and  men 
Is  generally  more  easily  Identified  In  text- 
books than  In  most  other  curricula  mate- 
rials. Similar  discrimination,  however,  may 
occur  In  the  classroom  In  a  variety  of  more 
subtle  ways.  For  example,  students  at  West- 
ern Michigan  University  have  cited  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  teacher  conunents  which 
discriminate  against  women: 

A  biology  teacher  during  a  class  field  trip 
passed  a  Junk  car  lot  and  said,  "Well,  there's 
women's  biggest  contribution  to  the  world." 

Another  professor  told  a  woman  student, 
"Don't  worry,  with  your  body,  you'll  get 
whatever  you  want." 

And  still  another  professor  made  this  re- 
mark, "Now  that  there  are  permapress  shirts, 
dishwashers  and  garbage  disposals,  etc.,  wom- 
en aren't  needed."  '*' 

Although  there  Is  little  question  that  a 
wide  variety  of  textbooks  and  curricula  are 
in  one  way  or  another  sex  biased  and  per- 
petuate discrimination.  It  Is  not  clear  pre- 
cisely what  strategy  HEW  will  adopt  to 
remedy  this  discrimination. 

Some  persons  argue  that  HEW  should  take 
immediate  and  direct  steps  to  eliminate  this 
sort  of  stereotyping.  However,  there  Is  a 
strong  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  gov- 
ernment officials  to  intervene  in  Issues  In- 
volving textbooks  and  curricula.  Both  HEW 
and  many  educators  fear  that  strong  en- 
forcement In  this  area  might  Jeopardize  the 
autonomy  and  academic  freedom  of  local  ed- 
ucation agencies  and  Institutions.  They 
believe  that  such  programmatic  decisions 
should  be  made  at  the  local,  not  the  federal, 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


level  In  addition,  they  feel  that  the  statutory 
mandate  to  overcome  discrimination  does  not 
override  the  guarantees  of  free  speech  under 
the  First  Amendment."^ 

Others  advocate  the  position  that,  al- 
though the  government  should  not  make 
such  Judgments  directly,  it  should  require 
institutions  to  have  hiternal  procedures  and 
mechanisms  for  reviewing  materials  and  ctir- 
,  ricula.'"^  They  think  that  the  government 
should  require  Institutions  to  establish  in- 
ternal mechanisms  both  to  ensure  that  their 
curricula  do  not  reflect  discrimination  and 
to  rcsoh  e  complaints  alleging  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  the  curricula.  Advocates  of  this  posi- 
tion maintain  that,  since  it  avoids  having 
the  federal  government  itself  determine  what 
is  discriminatory,  the  First  Amendment  cri- 
ticism mentioned  earlier  does  not  apply. 

A  tlilrd  position  Is  that  the  government 
should  administratively  delay  any  decision 
on  this  issue  Indefinitely.  The  probable  even- 
tual result  of  this  tactic  would  be  a  suit  by 
women's  groups  against  HEW  for  not  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  Title  IX.  This  would 
leave  tlie  resolution  of  this  Issue  in  the  hands 
of  the  courts,  which  many  people  feel  Is  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle  for  this  decision 
than  a  government  agency.  Finally,  some 
people  argue  that  the  government  should 
overtly  refuse  to  address  the  Issue  at  all, 
perhaps  even  inviting  a  "sweetheart  suit"  to 
resolve  the  Issue  in  the  courts."* 

Whatever  strategy  the  government  adopts, 
the  Issue  of  sex  discrimination  that  Is  i>er- 
petuated  by  stereotyping  In  textbooks  and 
curricula  promises  to  be  both  controversial 
and  unavoidable  In  the  long  run.  A  number 
of  Title  IX  complaints  in  this  area  have  al- 
ready been  fiied.""^ 

THE    COUNSELING    OF    STUDENTS  "* 

While  there  is  little  question  that  it  Is  Im- 
portant for  an  Institution  to  provide  Its 
students  with  unbiased  counseling,  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  concerning  how 
this  might  most  appropriately  be  accom- 
plished. Sex  bias  In  counseling  Is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  to  Identify  and  rectify 
than  bias  In  textbooks  or  currlctUa.  The 
arguments  both  for  and  against  government 
Intervention  In  counseling  parallel  those 
discussed  In  the  preceedlng  section.  Becatise 
of  the  subtle  nature  of  discrimination  In  this 
area,  the  government  Is  even  less  likely  to 
Intervene  in  counseling  programs  than  In  the 
area  of  textbooks  and  curricula. 

Although  counseling  programs  alone  can- 
not take  the  blame  or  credit  for  the  career 
and  personal  choices  students  make,  they 
typically  mirror  the  attitudes  of  the  institu- 
tion towards  women.  Often  sex  bias  Is  trans- 
mitted by  well-meaning  counselors  who  pass 
on  stereotypes  about  men  and  women.  They 
may  be  unaware  of  the  growing  body  of  re- 
search which  Is  shedding  new  light  on  mo- 
tivation and  achievement  In  women.  Often 
counselors  are  trained  only  to  work  with  the 
"traditional"  student,  a  label  which  often 
doe  not  apply  to  older  women  returnhig  to 
complete  their  education  or  women  with 
child    care   and    family   responsibilities."^ 

No  matter  what  stand  HEW  takes  on  di- 
rect (or  Indirect)  Intervention  to  alleviate 
sex  bias  In  counseling,  volimtary  steps  by 
schools  would  be  consistent  with  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  Title  IX.  For  example, 
they  might  develop  programs  to  train  their 
counselors  to  be  more  sensitive  to  their  own 
biases  and  those  In  the  materials  they  use. 

A  similar  Issue  is  posed  by  bias  in  the  tools 
that  counselors  might  use:  interest  Inven- 
tories, catalogs,  tests,  occupational  materials, 
etc.  These  Instruments  can  perpetuate 
stereotypes  which  limit  the  options  of  wom- 
en and  men.  For  example,  in  1972  the  Ameri- 
can Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  revision 
of  the  widely-used  Strong  Vocational  In- 
terest  Blank   because    it    perpetuated    dis- 


crimination against  women.  Although  the 
APGA  focused  on  the  Strong,  the  pattern  is 
consistent  from  one  instrxunent  to  an- 
other."»  It  Is  likely  that  advocacy  groups  will 
use  the  momenttim  for  change  generated  b.v 
Title  IX  to  encourage  schools,  colleges  and 
testing  companies  to  reassess  and  revise 
counseling  tools  to  assure  that  they  do  not 
perpetuate  sex  bias. 

SINGLE-SEX    COURSES    AND    PROGRAMS"* 

A  number  of  educational  institutions  at 
all  levels  have  one  or  more  courses  which  are 
open  to  one  sex  only.  For  example,  many  high 
schools  offer  home  economics  to  females  only 
and  industrial  arts  to  males  only.  In  al- 
most all  Instances  such  practices  violate 
Title  IX.""  This  prohibition  has  significance 
for  a  variety  of  courses:  health,  physical  edu- 
cation, business,  vocational,  technical,  in- 
dustrial arts,  home  economics,  music,  as  well 
as  continuing  and  adult  education  courses. 

Often  the  argument  used  for  refusing  to 
admit  one  sex  or  the  other  is  the  lack  of  du- 
plicate faciUtles  (such  as  bathrooms,  dressing 
rooms  or  locker  rooms) .  While  bathroom  and 
locker  room  space  may  have  to  be  reallocated 
or  shared  by  both  sexes  on  an  alternating 
basis  (similar  to  the  arrangements  In  air- 
planes and  trains) ,  the  lack  of  duplicate  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  used  as  a  reason  for  exclud- 
ing one  sex  or  the  other.  In  any  event.  Title 
IX  does  not  require  women  and  men  to  \m- 
dress  In  front  of  one  another  or  to  share  the 
same  bathroom  at  the  same  time.'" 

Because  of  different  interest  patterns  be- 
tween women  and  men.  It  Is  likely  that  some 
classes  will  continue  to  be  made  up  either 
entirely  or  primarily  of  members  of  one  sex. 
Women's  groups  are  urging  institutions  to 
assure  that  classes  or  programs  which  enroll 
primarily  men  not  receive  preference  over 
those  which  enroll  primarily  women  in  such 
areas  as  faculties  and  equipment,  scheduling 
of  classes  or  teacher  competence. 

Some  women's  groups  are  stressing  that 
Instltvitlons  be  on  guard  not  to  offer  courses 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing against  women.  For  example,  If  an  In- 
stitution offered  coaching  instruction  only 
for  predominately  male  sports.  It  might  leave 
Itself  vulnerable  to  criticism  and  charges  of 
Illegality. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS'" 

Many  of  the  vocational  education  programs 
and  courses  In  schools  have  been  (and  still 
are)  sex  segregated.'"  Tracking,  as  well  as 
overt  discrimination,  will  no  doubt  be 
strongly  challenged  under  Title  IX.  Given 
that  Title  IX  specifically  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination In  admissions  to  all  vocational 
schools,  including  vocational  high  schools, 
these  programs  will  come  under  strong  legal 
(as  well  as  moral)  pressure  to  open  their 
doors  and  programs  to  women  and  men  on 
an  eqvtal  basis.  Indeed,  because  of  both  con- 
stituted challenges  and  Title  IX,  a  number  of 
schools  have  already  changed  their  policies 
and  programs. 

WOMEN'S     STUDIES     PROGRAMS     AND     COURSES'" 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  the  number  of 
women's  studies  courses  and  programs  to  In- 
crease as  the  press  for  equality  for  female 
students  Increases.  There  are  now  more  than 
4,000  such  courses  in  existence  and  they  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  flom-lsh.'^^  These  pro- 
grams are  likely  to  be  challenged  undei 
Title  IX,  however.  If  they  exclude  men.' "■ 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  (including  the 
reticence  of  the  government  to  Intervene  in 
matters  Involving  curricula),  HEW  Is  not 
likely  to  mandate  that  an  institution  have  a 
women's  studies  program  or  women's  studies 
cotirses.  However,  in  the  event  that  a  Title 
IX  complaint  Is  filed,  the  government  is 
likely  to  consider  the  existence  of  a  women's 
studies  program  (or  courses)  as  a  sign  of 
commitment  to  the  education  of  women  or 
as  remedial  or  affirniative  action."'- 
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WOMEN'S    CENTERS'"" 

A  number  of  colleges  and  some  blgh 
schools  b&ve  "women's  centers"  of  one  sort 
or  another  which  provide  supplementary 
services  for  the  women  in  the  institution."^ 
It  is  well  within  the  scope  of  Title  IX.  to 
have  a  center  focusing  on  women.  However, 
under  Title  IX,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  center 
could  exclude  men  from  u.slng  its  services  or 
participating  in  its  activities.  In  general,  this 
should  not  pose  a  threat  to  women's  centers, 
because  the  few  men  v.'ho  would  use  the 
center  are  Ulcely  to  be  sympathetic  to 
women's  Issues. 

FLEXIBIX    PROCRAMS  '"'^ 

Opportunities  to  pursue  a  degree  in  a 
"nontraditional"  maimer  or  at  a  "iioiitraUl- 
tlonal"  pace  arc  often  espeoially  important  to 
women.  Most  college  programs  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
males  who  bad  few,  if  any,  home  or  pareiititl 
responsibilities.  Consequently,  they  are  oiten 
not  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  of  the 
so-called  "uontradltional"  students — women, 
minorities,  older  students,  etc. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  (iacludlng  aca- 
demic freedom  and  the  First  Amendment 
Issues  raised  earlier),  it  is  doubtful  that 
HEW  would  require  that  an  institution  offer 
flexible  programs.  However,  if  these  programs 
are  especially  beneficial  to  women.  HEW  Is 
likely  to  regard  their  presence  as  a  positive 
factor  in  evaluating  an  institution's  compli- 
ance with  Title  12. 

CONTINUING    EDCCATION    PKOOBAMS  '«' 

The  lack  of  opportunity  for  older  students 
to  attend  school  Ls  a  factor  which  Is  likely  to 
have  a  dinproportionate  Impact  on  women. 
Because  fewer  qualified  women  than  men 
go  to  college  or  graduate  schooU  older  women 
returning  to  college  make  up  the  largest 
single  group  of  potential  new  sttidents.  Many 
Institutions  are  finding  that  one  of  the  easi- 
est ways  to  Increase  their  lagging  enrollment 
without  diluting  academic  standards  Is  to 
develop  programs  and  services  which  facili- 
tate the  reentry  of  these  women  into 
academia. 

Although  Title  IX  will  probably  not  re- 
quire an  institution  to  provide  such  services, 
the  government  may  look  at  the  presence 
for  absence)  in  determining  overall  com- 
pliance with  Title  IX.  Again,  although  many 
of  these  program.s  were  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  men  could  be  excluded  from  them 
under  Title  IX.  In  fact,  a  number  of  "Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Women"  programs 
already  admit  men. 

CHILD  CARE  FACILniES  ** 

Although  the  trend  is  towards  more  equal 
sharing  of  work  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
labor  force,  most  women  still  bear  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  chUd  rearing.  There- 
fore, the  lack  of  child  care  facilities  almost 
always  affects  female  students  (and  em- 
ployees) disproportionately.  In  assessing 
compliance  with  Title  IX,  HEW  is  likely  to 
view  the  presence  of  such  facilities  as  a  posi- 
tive Indication  of  the  institution's  concern 
for  women. 

There  are  a  number  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions concerning  the  specific  implications  of 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  There  la  no  question,  however,  that  edu- 
cational Institutions  now  have  a  clear  and 
strong  federal  mandate  to  eliminate  sex  dis- 
crimination afealnst  students,  ias  well  as 
employees. 

FOOTNOTES 
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for  his  helpful  comments  on  drafts  of  the 
manuscript. 

-•  Education  Amendments  of  1972  Sf ctlons 
001-907.  20  U..S.C.  Sections  1631  86  (1972). 


^  Broirn  v.  Board  o]  Education  of  Topeka. 
347  U.S.  483  (1954). 

*In  Sweatt  v.  Painter.  339  U.S.  629  (1950), 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  ordered  that 
black  students  be  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School.  In  McLaurin  v.  Okla- 
homa State  Regents,  339  U.S.  637  (1950),  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  ordered  that 
the  black  sttident-plalntlff  "receive  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  state  as  stu- 
dents of  other  races."  Similarly,  in  Brotcn  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S.  843 
(1954),  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  "sep- 
arate educational  facilities  [on  the  basis  of 
race)  are  inherently  unequal."  In  contrast, 
six  years  after  the  Broiun  decision,  In  AUrcd 
v.  Hcaton.  33?  S.W.  2d  251  (Tex.  Clv.  App.. 
I960),  cert,  denied.  364  U.S.  517  (1960),  the 
Supi-eme  Court  let  stand  a  lower  court  de- 
cision prohibiting  a  woman  from  being  ad- 
mitted to  Texas  A  and  M  (then  an  all-male 
Institution)  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
which  was  not  offered  at  any  other  publicly 
supported  institution.  Similarly,  In  William.^ 
V.  UcSair.  316  F.  Supp.  134  (D.SC.  1970) 
affd.  mem.,  401  U.S.  951  (1971),  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  a  lower  court  decision  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  a  state  to  maintain  a  wom- 
en's college,  li-i  Kursteiri  v.  Rector  i-  Visitor.i 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  309  P.  Supp.  184 
(E.D.  Va.  1970),  however,  women  were 
granted  admission  to  the  previously  all-male 
college  of  the  umversity  of  Virginia.  Ftor  a 
general  review,  see  Shaman,  "College  Admis- 
sion Policies  Based  on  Sex  and  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,"  20  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  609 
(1971) .  No  cases  involving  sex  discrimination 
Against  students  in  educational  institutions 
in  areas  other  than  admissions  have  been 
heard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  799a 
anri  Section  845,  42  U.S.C.  Section  295h-9  and 
Section  298b-2  (as  added  by  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  and  Nurse 
Training  Acts  of  1971).  Tlie  Act  covers,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  public  health, 
allied  public  health  personnel  and  nursing. 
In  addition,  regulations  Issued  In  June  1972 
(46  era  Part  83)  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  specify  that  all  en- 
tities (including  hospitals)  applying  for 
awards  under  Titles  VII  and  Vin  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  as  subject  to  the  non- 
discrimination requirements. 

As  of  July  1974,  final  regulations  for  these 
amendments  had  not  been  issued.  Draft 
regulations,  proposed  45  CFR  Part  83,  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Regi.iter  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1973.  38  Fed.  Reg.  26.  .184-89. 

■The  legislative  history  of  Sections  799n 
and  845  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  42 
use.  Section  295h-9  and  Section  2fl8b-2,  Is 
iound  at  117  Cong.  Bee.  23.222-64,  25,119-22, 
25,181-66  (1971).  It  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  Intent  of  thU  legislation  to  admit 
students  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  to 
a  program  which  subsequently  treated  them 
dlscrimlnatorlly.  In  addition,  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  students  already  enrolled  in  a 
program  might  significantly  discourage  qual- 
ified students  from  applying  becatjse  of  their 
sex. 

•Education  Amendments  of  1972  Sections 
901-907.  20  U.S.C.  Sections  1681-86  (1972). 
As  of  July  1974,  final  implementing  regula- 
tions for  Title  IX  had  not  been  issued.  For 
a  copy  of  the  propo.^ed  regulations  (45  CJ'.R. 
Part  86),  see  39  Fed.  Reg.  22,  228-40  (June 
20,  1974)  or  write  to  the  Director,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 
The  comment  period  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions ends  October  15,  1974. 

"Federal  financial  assistance  includes,  but 
U  not  limited  to,  a  grant  or  loan  of  federal 
funds  (Including  funds  for  constjuctlon  or 
repair  of  buildhigs  or  facilities  scholarships, 
loans,  grants,  wages  or  other  funds  extended 
to  an  institution  for  payment  to,  or  on  be- 
half   of,    students:    or    scholarships,    loans, 


grants,  wages  or  other  funds  extended  dl- 
rectly  to  a  student  for  payment  to  an  in- 
stitution) ;  a  grant  of  federal  real  or  personal 
property,  Including  surplus  property;  pro- 
vision of  the  services  of  federal  personnel; 
or  the  sale  or  lease  of  federal  property  at  a 
nominal  cost. 

"  For  an  excellent  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  Title  IX  and  a  suggested  legal 
framework  in  which  to  evaluate  separate  or 
different  treatment  of  the  sexes  in  educa- 
tional activities,  see  Alexandra  Polyzoldes 
Buek  and  Jeffrey  H.  Orleans,  "Sex  Discrimi- 
nation— A  Bar  to  a  Democratic  Education: 
Overview  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,"  6  Conn.  t.  Rev.  I 
'1973)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Buek  and 
Orleaiis). 

Education  Amendments  of  1972  Section 
901(a),  20  U.S.C.  SecUon  1G81    (1972), 

■  Speciacally,  TiUe  IV  of  the  1964  Civil 
Riglits  Act  was  amended  to  Uiclude  sex  as  a 
ciiiegory  of  discrimination  in  school  assign- 
ment in  determining  whether  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  may  bring  action  upon  re- 
'■?ivlng  a  complaint  of  discrimination  in- 
volving admission  or  continued  attendance 
ot  a  public  institution.  Title  IX  of  the  1964 
Act  was  amended  to  Include  sex  as  a  category 
of  discrimination  under  which  the  Attoroey 
General  may  intervene  in  an  action  com- 
menced in  any  federal  court  seeking  relief 
from  denial  of  equal  protecclon  of  the  laws. 
"Also,  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
S'andards  Act  was  extended  to  Indlvidualt: 
employed  in  preschools  and  outside  sales- 
persons. 

"  As  of  July  1974,  no  regulations  had  been 
is.™ed    to  enforce   this  provision. 

'-Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  2000d 
cf  %eq.  (1964). 

'"  ( 1 )  Certain  schools  are  exempt  from  Title 
IX,  while  there  arc  no  such  exemptions  under 
Title  VI;  (2)  Title  VI  has  certain  exemptions 
from  Us  coverage  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion, while  Title  rx  does  not;  (3)  Title 
IX  Is  restricted  to  federally  assisted  educa- 
tion programs,  while  Title  VI  covers  all  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

"The  obligation  of  an  Institution  to  com- 
ply with  the  provLslons  of  Title  XZ  is  in  no 
way  obviated  or  alleviated  by  any  state  or 
local  law  or  other  requirement  which  allows 
or  requires  discrimination.  Similarly,  rules 
or  regulations  of  any  orgaulzaton,  club  or 
athletic  league  or  association  do  not  alter  an 
Institution's  Title  IX  obligations.  See  Sub- 
part A,  Section  86.6  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

'-  If  an  educational  histltuUou  is  composed 
of  more  than  one  school,  collego  or  depart- 
ment which  are  administratively  separate 
units,  admissions  to  each  unit  are  viewed 
separately  under  Title  IX.  See  text  accom- 
panying notes  35-41  supra. 

'^Tlie  reader  Is  remtnOed  that  there  are 
no  similar  exemptions  under  the  amend- 
ments to  the  PHSA  for  federally  financed 
health  training  programs  subject  to  those 
provisions. 

»"  Since  the  passage  of  TlUe  IX.  the  Mari- 
time Administration  has  changed  Its  admis- 
sion policies  so  that  women  are  now  admitted 
to  the  U.S.  Marchaut  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  New  York. 

"Although  HEW  attempts  to  keep  the 
names  of  complainants  confidential,  women 
are  Increasingly  filing  complahats  through 
third  parties  or  advocacy  groups  t>ecau6e  they 
fear  harassment.  Although  such  harassment 
Is  prohibited,  it  is  often  very  subtle  and 
consequently  difficult  to  document. 
'-20U.S.  1682. 

="  These  procedures  are  expected  to  !>«■ 
described  In  some  detail  In  the  final  Imple- 
menting regulation  for  Title  IX.  See  Sub- 
part F  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

='Thl8  Is  consistent  with  the  regulations 
to  Title  VI  of  the  !964  Civil  Rights  Act  a.' 
amended   In   July   1973.   45   CFR   Part   80. 
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-Title  IX,  20  U.S.C.  1681(b),  provides 
that:  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to  re- 
quire any  educational  Institution  to  grant 
preferentitil  or  disparate  treatment  to  the 
members  of  one  sex  on  account  of  an  im- 
balance which  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  or  percentage  of  persons  of 
tbat  sex  participating  In  or  receiving  the 
benefits  of  any  federally  supported  program 
activity,  in  comparison  with  the  total  num- 
ber or  percentage  of  persons  of  that  sex 
in  any  community.  State,  section  or  other 
nrea:  Provided,  That  this  subsection  sliall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  considera- 
tion In  any  hearing  or  proceeding  under  this 
title  of  statistical  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  such  an  Imbalance  exists  with  respect 
to  the  participtalou  in,  or  receipt  of  the 
benefits  of,  any  such  program  or  activity 
by  the  members  of  one  sex. 

="The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  avoided 
the  Issue  of  deciding  whether,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proven  discrimination,  the  Equal 
Protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment permits  an  institution  to  use  different 
criteria  for  admitting  white  and  minority 
students.  See  DeFunis  v.  Odegaard,  94  S.Ct. 
1704  (1974). 

-'  In  a  number  of  employment  cases,  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  individual  capabilities, 
not  on  the  basis  of  characteristics  attributed 
to  the  group  to  which  they  belong.  See,  for 
example.  Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  408  F.  2d  228  (5th  Cir.  1969) 
and  Phillips  v.  Martin-Marietta  Corp.,  400 
U.S.  542  (1971). 

-^401  U.S.  424  (1971). 

-''•See  Subpart  C,  Section  86.23  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

•■'••A  number  of  Institutions  are  now  mak- 
ing .special  efforts  and  developing  special  ma- 
terials to  recruit  women,  especially  for  tra- 
ditionally "male"  fields.  For  example,  at 
Stanford  University  female  students  In  the 
graduate  business  program  recruit  women 
undergraduates.  Similarly,  Renssellaer  Poly- 
technic College  has  a  woman  on  its  admis- 
sions staff  who,  among  other  things,  en- 
courages prospective  women  students  to 
speak  with  females  already  enrolled.  In  ad- 
dition, recruiters  are  beginning  to  recruit 
more  actively  at  female  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

^'See  Margaret  Dunkle,  "Grading  the  (Col- 
lege of  Your  Choice,"  Ms.,  June  1974,  101. 

"See  Subpart  C,  Sections  86.14-86.22  of 
the  proposed  regulations. 

■■'^In  this  section,  the  authors  have  drawn 
heavily  from  the  unpublished  paper  "Ex- 
panding Opportunities  for  the  Admission  of 
Women  in  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools 
Through  Implementation  and  Enforcement 
of  Title  IX"  by  Gary  R.  Bachula,  which  was 
wi-ltten  while  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard 
Law  School  (May  7,  1973).  Also  see  David 
Leslie,  "Emerging  Challenges  to  the  Logic  of 
Selective  Admissions  Procedure,"  3  Journal 
of  Law   and  Education  203    (1974). 

■"  Similarly,  an  understanding  of  bias  in  ad- 
missions aids  in  understanding  discrimina- 
tory procedures  and  policies  which  may  also 
e.xist  in  terms  of  selection  of  students  for 
special  programs  either  within  the  school  or 
outside  the  school  where  the  institution  plays 
a  role  in  the  selection  process  (for  example, 
summer  science  programs). 

"^Recruitment  policies  and  procedures  are 
exempt  from  the  nondiscrimination  pi-o- 
vlsions  of  Title  IX  to  the  same  extent  that 
admissions  policies  are  exempt. 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  these  exemptions,  see  Buek  and 
Orleans,  supra  note  10,  text  accompanying 
notes  12-18,  47-61. 

"'Single-sex  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  been  challenged  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds.  Compare  Bray  v.  Lee,  337 
P.  Supp.  934  (D.  Mass.  1972).  Subpart  C, 
Section  86.34(b)  of  the  proposed  regtilations 
provides  that: 


A  recipient  which  la  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  ex- 
clude any  person  from  admission  to: 

(1)  any  Institution  of  vocational  educa- 
tion operated  by  such  recipient;  cff 

(2)  any  other  school  or  educational  unit 
operated  by  such  recipient,  unless  such  re- 
cipient otherwise  makes  available  to  such 
person,  pursuant  to  the  same  policies  and 
criteria  of  admission,  courses,  services,  and 
facilities  comparable  to  each  cotirse,  service, 
and  facility  offered  in  or  through  such 
schools. 

-^  If  single-sex  public  institutions  decide 
to  admit  both  sexes,  they  have  up  to  seven 
years  to  admit  female  and  male  students  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  provided  that 
their  plans  are  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

'"  There  Is  some  speculation  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
either  abolish  or  significantly  limit  these 
admissions  exemptions.  It  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  exemptions  for  public  slhgle- 
sex  undergraduate  institutions  and  nonvoca- 
tlonal  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  would  be  negated  by  the  passage  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  on  the  exemption  for  prji'afe 
undergraduate  institutions  (both  single-sex 
and  coeducational)  is  less  clear  and  would 
depend  on  court  interpretation  of  the  degree 
of  "state  action"  involved.  For  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue,  see  Monica  Gallagher, 
"Desegregation:  The  Effect  of  the  Proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  Single-Sex 
Colleges,"  18  St.  Louis  Univ.  L.  J.  41   (1973). 

*"  The  question  of  the  applicability  of  Title 
IX  to  discriminatory  admissions  in  prii'ate 
undergraduate  schools  ichich  provide  profes- 
sional or  vocational  training  is,  at  this  point 
not  clear.  Some  argue  that,  since  Title  IX 
clearly  covers  vocational  and  professional 
education,  these  programs  must  have  nondis- 
criminatory admissions.  Others  argue  that 
the  admissions  exemption  for  private  under- 
graduate schools  exempts  these  programs.  The 
proposed  regulations  for  Title  IX  take  the 
latter  position. 

*»  Single-sex  graduate,  professional  and  vo- 
cational schools  at  all  levels  have  until  July 
1979  to  achieve  nondiscriminatory  admis- 
sions, provided  their  plans  are  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"  Supra  note  28. 

"401  U.S.  at  431. 

•'  401  U.S.  at  436. 

"For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this, 
see  Buek  and  Orleans,  supra  note  10,  text 
accompanying  notes  72-84. 

<"Phl  Delta  Kappa  changed  Us  policy  of 
excluding  women  after  the  Women's  Equity 
Action  League  (WEAL)  filed  charges  of  sex 
discrimination  under  Title  IX  against  25 
Institutions  that  sponsored  chapters  of  the 
honorary. 

*'  See  Subpart  C,  Section  86.22  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

«*  Despite  myths  that  older  women  are  poor 
risks  as  students,  studies  show  that  their 
dropout  rate  is  lower  and  their  grades  higher 
than  "typical"  students.  See  Melissa  Lewis 
Rlchter  and  Jane  Banks  Whipple,  A  Revolu- 
tion in  Education:  Ten  Years  of  Continuing 
Education  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Sarah 
LawTjnce  College,  BronxvlUe.  N.Y.,  1972. 

'"Letters  of  recommendation,  particularly 
for  admission  to  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  need  to  be  evaluated  In  the  context 
of  the  "protege"  system.  Often  faculty  mem- 
bers "sponsor"  students,  training  them  in  the 
formal  and  informal  systems  of  their  future 
professions.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  women 
tj-plcally  have  less  Interaction  with  faculty 
and  are  therefore  less  likely  than  males  to 
benefit  from  this  system  and  to  have 
Rtroncr  letters  of  recommendation.  Regarding 
alumnae  recommendations  for  minority  stu- 
dents, see  Merldeth  v.  Fa'ir,  298  F.  2d  696 
(5th  Cir.  1962). 


•"See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.35  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"The  reader  is  reminded  that  Title  IX 
applies  to  the  education  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  entities  receiving  federal  funds. 
Financial  aid  which  is  administered  by  a 
group  outside  the  institution  and  which  the 
institution  In  no  way  endorses,  approves,  lists 
or  perpetuates  is  not  covered  by  the  anti- 
discrimination requirements  of  Title  IX. 
However,  Title  IV  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  prohibits  lenders  who  use  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  from 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin. 

«=See  Elizabeth  W.  Haven  and  Dwlght  H. 
Horsch,  How  Students  Finance  Their  Educa- 
tion: A  National  Survey  of  the  Educational 
Interests,  Aspirations  and  Finances  of  Col- 
lege Sophomores  in  1969-70,  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  New  York,  1972;  and 
Helen  S.  Astln,  "Career  Profiles  of  Women 
Doctorates,"  In  Rossi  and  Calderwood  (eds.). 
Academic  Women  on  the  Move,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1973. 

"  Subpart  D,  Section  86.35  of  the  proposed 
regulations  prohibits  single-sex  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  other  financial  assistance 
except  if  the  smgle-sex  financial  assistance  is 
(1)  "established  under  a  foreign  will,  trust, 
bequest,  or  similar  legal  Instrument  or  by  a 
foreign  government"  or  (2)  "provided  as  part 
of  separate  athletic  teams  for  members  of 
each  sex."  Both  of  these  exceptions  are  com- 
ing tmder  heavy  criticism  from  women's 
groups. 

"  A  public  agency  cannot  administer  a  will 
■which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  race.  See 
Pennsylvania  v.  Board  of  Trustees,  353  U.S. 
230  (1957). 

"  Cynthia  L.  Attwood,  Women  in  Fellotc- 
ship  and  Training  Programs,  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C.  1972,  at 
15. 

'■'See  Subpart  D.  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

i^' But  compare  Robinson  v.  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  475 
F.  2d  707  (6th  Cir.  1973),  cert,  denied,  94  S. 
Ct.  2382  (1974),  with  Buek  and  Orleans, 
supra  note  10,  text  accompanying  notes  19- 
25. 

»"  Although  It  is  clear  that  Title  IX  covers 
this  issue,  there  is  some  debate  concerning 
the  appropriate  test  to  be  used  to  determine 
compliance.  Some  people  argue  that  there 
should  be  Identical  rules  for  any  aspect  of 
appearance  for  men  and  women.  (For  ex- 
ample, if  long  hair  is  permitted  for  females, 
it  must  be  permitted  for  males  as  well.)  Oth- 
ers argue  for  the  "community  standards ' 
approach,  where  allowable  dress  might  differ 
according  to  sex,  provided  that  the  com- 
munity standards  concerning  dress  were  ap- 
plied with  equal  diligence  for  both  sexes. 
Opponents  of  the  "community  standards  " 
approach  argue  that  It  would  merely  per- 
petuate discrimination  by  allowing  the  com- 
mimity  to  sanction  differential  standards  for 
men  and  women.  In  addition,  they  cite  the 
difficulty  In  fairly  determining  Just  what 
"community  standards"  are. 

■»  Since  it  is  Impossible  to  Identify  imwed 
fathers  with  any  certainty  and  consistency, 
even  a  policy  which  ostensibly  applied  to  all 
"unwed  parents"  is  probably  Impermissible 
under  TiUe  IX. 

•"In  the  fall  of  1973,  seventeen  year  old 
Sharon  Boldman  was  ruled  off  the  Urbana 
(Ohio)  High  School  homecoming  queen  bal- 
lot by  her  school  principal  who  said,  "Only 
virgins  can  run  for  homecoming  queen." 
Mrs.  Boldman  was  the  mother  of  an  infant 
daughter  born  out  of  wedlock. 

"'  A  policy  basing  a  woman's  tuition  rate 
on  her  husband's  residency  status  was  voided 
in  Samuel  v.  University  of  Pittsburgh  et  al., 

F.  Supp. (WD.  Pa..  No.  71-1202, 

April  10, 1974). 

•■-The  parallel  provision  for  employment 
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can  be  found  In  Office  for  ClvU  Rights.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, The  Higher  Education  Guidelines.  Ex- 
ecutive Order  1124$,  at  13  (37  Fed.  Reg.  24686 
et  acq.,  Nov.  18, 1972) : 

If  employees  are  generally  granted  leave 
for  personal  reasons,  such  as  for  a  year  or 
more,  leave  for  purposes  relating  to  child 
care  should  be  considered  grounds  for  such 
leave  and  should  be  available  to  men  and 
women  on  an  eaual  basis. 

""See  Subpart  D,  Sections  86.3Hb)  (6)  and 
86.32  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

•*  Education  Amendments  of  1972  Section 
907.20  U.S.C.  (1972). 

"  See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.33  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.32(c)  of  the 
prop)os€d  regulations. 

*  See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"See  Subpart  D,  Sections  86.38,  86.35(d) 
and  86.34(a)  of  the  proposed  regtilatlons. 

"Subpart  D,  Section  86.38(f)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  states  that  "Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  Interpreted  to  require 
equal  aggregate  expenditures  for  athletics  for 
members  of  each  sex." 

"For  a  discus.sion  of  the  legal  Implications 
of  sex  dlKCrlmiuatlon  In  athletics  In  educa- 
tional Institutions,  see  Rubin,  "Sex  Discrim- 
ination In  Interscholastlc  High  School 
Athletics,"  25  Syracuse  L.  Rev.  636  (1974). 

"  For  a  detailed  discu.<>sion  of  discrimina- 
tion in  sports  In  educational  Institutions,  see 
Association  of  American  Collfiges,  Project  on 
the  Status  and  Education  of  Women,  What 
Constitutes  Equality  for  Women  in  Sports? 
(Federal  Law  Puts  Women  in  the  Running), 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  1974. 

"'  In  general,  the  proposed  regulations  re- 
quire complete  "integration"  for  noncom- 
petitive and  Instructional  programs.  See  Sub- 
part D.  Section  86.38  and  86.34  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

■^Subpart  D.  Section  86.34(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  specifically  prohibits  sin- 
gle-sex classes  or  courses,  including  health 
and  physical  education  courses. 

'*  Employees  might  also  challenge  recrea- 
tional opportunities  which  differentiate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  as  discriminatory  fringe 
benefits. 

-  On  May  20.  1974  Republloau  Senator  John 
Tower  of  Texas  Introdiiced  a  bUl  (as  an 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act)  to  amend  Title  IX  so  that  it 
would  "not  apply  to  an  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic activity  to  the  extent  that  such  activity 
does  or  may  provide  gross  receipts  or  dona- 
tions to  the  institution  necessary  to  support 
that  activity."  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  have  been  to  exclude  virtually  all  in- 
tercollegiate (but  not  Interscholastlc)  ath- 
letic activities  from  Title  IX  coverage.  The 
Tower  amendment  was  deleted  from  the  bill 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

""Subpart  D.  Section  86.38(e)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  states  that  "A  recipient 
which  operates  or  sponsors  separate  teams  for 
members  of  each  sex  shall  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  sex  therein  in  the  provision  of 
necessary  equipment  or  supplies  for  each 
team  or  in  any  other  manner." 

-Subpart  D,  Section  86.38(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed regiilatlons  allows  "separate  teams  for 
members  of  each  sex  where  selection  Is  based 
on  competitive  skill." 

•-  See  Subpart  A,  Section  86.3  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

^  For  example,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  have  had  Title  IX  com- 
plaints alleging  discrimination  in  athletics 
filed  against  them. 

"  See  Subpart  D,  Sections  86.36  and  86.37. 
aud  Subpart  E,  Section  86.46  of  the  proposed 
regulations. 

■'  See  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Wo- 
men,   Ilenlth    Services    for    Women:    What 


Should  the  University  Provide?  Washington, 
DC,  June  1972. 

"The  Guidelines  on  Discrimination  Be- 
cause of  Sex,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  states: 

Disabilities  caused  or  contributed  to  by 
pregnancy,  miscarriage,  abortion,  childbirth, 
and  recovery  therefrom  are,  for  all  Job-re- 
lated purposes,  temporary  disabilities  and 
should  be  treated  as  such  under  any  health 
or  temporary  disability  Insurance  or  sick 
leave  plan  available  in  connection  with  em- 
ployment. Written  and  unwritten  employ- 
ment policies  and  practices  involving  maters 
such  as  the  commencement  and  duration  of 
leave,  the  availability  of  extensions,  the 
accrual  of  seniority  and  other  benefits  and 
privileges,  reinstatement,  and  payment  under 
any  health  or  temporary  disability  Insurance 
or  sick  leave  plan,  formal  or  informal,  shall 
be  applied  to  disability  due  to  pregnancy 
or  childbirth  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  they  are  applied  to  other  temporary 
disabilities.   (29  CFR  1604.10] 

Also  see  notes  85  infra. 

"See  Ordway  ▼.  Hargrove s,  323  F.  Supp. 
1155  (D.  Mass.  1971). 

"There  would  be  no  bar  under  Title  IX 
to  permitting  pregnant  students  to  attend 
separate  classes  or  to  be  tutored  at  home, 
provided  the  same  options  were  open  on  the 
same  basis  to  students  with  other  temporary 
physical  disabilities.  See,  however,  the  legis- 
lative history  at  188  Cong.  Rec.  2747  (daily 
ed.  Feb.  28,  1972). 

»•■•  In  January  1974.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  school  boards  violated  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by 
maintaining  aud  enforcing  mandatory  ma- 
ternity leave  policies  requiring  teachers  to 
leave  their  Jobs  four  and  five  months  before 
childbirth.  Clevelnad  Board  of  Education  et 
al.  V.  LeFleur  et  al.,  94  S.  Ct.  791  (1974).  But 
in  GeduHng  v.  Aiello  et  al.,  —  U.S.  —  (1974), 
the  Court  ruled  that  it  was  not  tukconstitu- 
tlonal  for  a  state  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  exclude  pregnancy  from  coverage. 

"'See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.35  and  Sub- 
part E  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

"  For  a  free  copy  of  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women  that  outlines  Federal  Laws  and  Reg- 
ulations Concerning  Sex  Discrimination  in 
Educational  Institutions,  WTlte  U>  the  Public 
Information  Office.  Office  for  ClvU  Rights, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington.  DC.  20201.  Sec  also  Berulce 
Sandler,  "Sex  Discrimination.  Educational 
Institutions,  and  the  Law:  a  New  Issue  on 
Campus."  2  Journal  of  Law  and  Education 
613  (1973). 

■^  A  Job  can  be  limited  to  one  sex  only  if 
ses  can  be  proven  to  be  a  "bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification"  (bfoq) .  The  courts  have 
interpreted  this  exemption  very  narrowly: 
for  example,  acceptable  bfoq's  are  "lingerie 
fitter"  and  "rest  room  attendant"  (provided 
the  attendant  is  in  the  rest  room  while  it  Is 
in  use). 

»  See  Subpart  D.  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

»'/d. 

"Section  804(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  P.L.  89-029  ("Waggoi.or  Amend- 
ment") provides  that: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  membership 
practices  or  internal  operations  of  any  frater- 
nal organization,  fraternity,  sorority,  private 
club  or  religious  organization  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  (other  than  a  serv- 
ice academy  or  the  Coast  Guard  Academy) 
which  Is  financed  exclusively  by  funds  de- 
rived from  private  sources  aud  whose  facil- 
ities are  not  owned  by  such  ln:jtltutlons. 

Under  Title  VI.  no  Institution  recipient  of 
federal  assistance  may  assist  any  person  or 
agency  in  practicing  racial  discrimination, 
whether  or  no:  its  aotlvitle.«  are  related  to  the 


activities  of  the  recipient.  HEW's  policy  under 
Title  VI  has  been  consistent  no  matter  what 
form  "support"  takes.  For  example,  recip- 
ients may  not  do  such  things  as  allow  a  ra- 
cially segregated  social  organization,  student 
activity  or  professional  fraternity  to  use  a 
school  facility  to  conduct  its  activities. 

"Race  dlsrriminatlon  has  been  held  to  be 
unlawful  In  Sigma  Chi  v.  Regents  of  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  268  F.  Supp.  615  (D.C. 
Colo.  1966);  Webb  v.  State  University.  129 
P.  Supp.  910  (N.D.N.Y.  1954),  appear  dis- 
missed. 

"  This  Is  the  interpretation  articulated  in 
the  introduction  to  the  proposed  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

»'  See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.31  (c)  of  the 
proposed  regulations. 

■^  See  Subpart  D.  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

-  The  proposed  regulations  deliberately  do 
not  mention  the  Issue  of  sex  stereotyping 
and  discrimination  in  textbooks  and  ciurlc- 
ula.  See  the  hitroductlon  to  the  proposed 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

"^  Jennifer  MacLeod  and  Sandra  Silverman, 
You  Won't  Do;  What  Textbooks  on  US.  Gov- 
ernment Teach  High  School  Girls,  KNOW, 
luc  ,  Pittsbtirgh,  1973. 

■^  Id.  at  34. 

"^For  further  Information,  see  Saarlo, 
Jacklln  and  Tittle.  "Sex  Role  Stereotyping  in 
the  Public  Schools,"  43  Harv.  Ed.  Rev.  386 
(1973). 

""Letter  from  Estella  R.  Ramey  to  Mem- 
bership of  Association  for  Women  In  Science, 
August  1.  1972. 

i-i  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Project 
on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Women,  On 
Campus  With  Women,  No.  7,  Washington, 
DC,  December  1973,  at  9. 

'"^The  proposed  regulations  adopt  this 
position.  See  the  Introduction  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

""The  January  1974  unpublished  draft  of 
the  Title  IX  regulations  adopted  this  posi- 
tion. 

""*  That  Is,  a  suit  In  which  the  parties  agree 
to  initiate  litigation  In  order  to  obtain  a  Ju- 
dicial determination  of  their  respective  rights. 

'•'•Por  example,  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, a  group  of  women  medical  students 
has  filed  charges  of  sex  discrimination  under 
Title  IX,  claiming  that  a  professor's  remarks 
showed  disrespect  for  women  medical  stu- 
dents. The  women  supported  tlielr  claims 
with  tape  recordings. 

"*  Although  the  proposed  regulations  do 
not  address  the  Issue  of  sex  discrimination 
in  counseling  in  any  detail.  Subpart  D,  Sec- 
tion 86.34(c)  requires  nondiscriminatory 
appraisal  and  counseling  m.aterials. 

"••  See  John  Pietrofessa  and  Nancy  K. 
Schloesberg.  "Perspectives  on  Counselor  Bias: 
Implications  for  Counselor  Education,"  4 
Counseling  Psychologist  44  (1973)  and  I.  K. 
and  D.  M.  Broverman.  F.  E.  Clarkson,  P.  S. 
Rosenklatz  and  8.  R.  Vogel  ,"Sex  Role  Stereo- 
types In  Clinical  Judgments  of  Mental 
Health",  34  Journal  of  Consulting  and  Clini- 
cal Psychology  1  ( 1970) . 

^  Pletrofessa  and  Schlossberg  at  49. 

1*  See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.34  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

11"  Single-sex  courses,  programs  and  activi- 
ties may  be  permitted  in  a  few  limited  in  ■ 
stances  if  they  can  be  Justified  for  affirma- 
tive action  purposes.  However,  Indications 
are  that  this  exception  will  be  construed  very 
narrowly.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  and 
In  what  circumstances  special  programs  or 
Internships  for  women  only  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

'"  See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.33  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

"-See  Subpart  A.  Section  86.14  and  Sub- 
part D,  Section  86.34  of  the  proposed  regtt- 
latlons. 

^'  For  documentation  of  the  degree  of  sex 
segregation  in  vocational  schools  and  pro- 
crams  ?ee  N'sncv  Frazlor  and  Myra  Sadker, 
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Serium  in  School  and  Society,  Harper  &  Bow, 
New  York,  1973;  A  Look  at  Wotmen  in  Educa- 
tion: lss7ies  and  Answers  for  HKW — Report 
of  the  Commissioner'B  Task  Forot  cm  tXe 
impact  of  OE  Programs  on  Women,  Office  of 
Edncatlon,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C,  1972,  at  5: 
Gail  Byran,  Discrimination  on  the  Basis  of 
Sei  in  Occupational  Education  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  Boston  Commission  to  Im- 
prove the  Status  of  Women,  1973,  at  6;  Marcia 
Federbush,  Let  Them  Aspire!,  Committee  to 
Flimlnate  Sexual  Discrimination  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  3rd  ed.,  1973,  at  16- 
17;  and  Paula  Latimer,  Survey  of  Se.r  Dis- 
crimination in  the  Waco  Independent  School 
District,  Waco.  Texas.  1973. 

See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

'For  a  listing  of  about  4,000  women's 
studies  courses  and  Instructors,  see  Feminist 
Press,  Who's  Who  and  Where  in  Women's 
Studies,  Old  Westbury,  New  York.  1974. 

■"See  Subpart  D.  Section  86.34(a)   of  the 
proposed  regulations. 

'■■See  Subpart  A.  Section  86.3  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

">■  See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

'■■•For  a  listing  of  approxiniately  500  wom- 
en's centers  see  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  Project  on  the  Status  and  Educa- 
tion of  Women.  Women's  Centers:  Where 
Are  They?  Washington.  D.C,  June  1974. 

»»  See  Subpart  D.  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 

""For  a  listing  of  such  programs,  see  the 
publication  of  the  Women's  Bttreau.  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Continving  Education 
Programs  aiid  Services  for  Wom.en,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  1971. 

«»See  Subpart  D,  Section  86.31  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  GRUENING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
wise  man  dies,  we  all  feel  the  loss  of  his 
good  counsel.  So  It  waa  on  June  26,  1974. 
the  day  former  Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng 
died  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Alaska  was  changed  because  of  Ernest 
Gruenlng.  He  brought  a  worldly  view  to 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  in  1939  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  He  made  things 
happen  and,  indeed,  personally  quick- 
ened the  slow  and  complacent  life  of  that 
earlier  Alaska. 

When  Ernest  Gruenlng  left  the  Senate 
in  1969,  his  career  as  a  public  figure  con- 
tinued. He  was  sought  after  to  speak  out 
oil  the  issues  of  the  day,  particularly  on 
college  campuses.  Foremost,  he  spoke  of 
the  atrocities  of  Vietnam,  and  his  voice 
was  the  most  articulate  because  It  had 
been  one  of  the  first.  Wayne  Morse  and 
he  were  the  only  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  wisely  vote  against  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  iu  1964.  It  was  one  of  life's 
mysteries  that  these  two  men,  so  closely 
associated,  should  die  within  1  month  of 
each  other.  It  seems  an  ei^a  quickly  came 
to  an  end. 

Ernest  Gruenlng  was  most  instru- 
mental in  the  achievement  of  statehood 
for  Alaska.  He  quickly  saw  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  were  second-class  citizens, 
or  as  he  often  said,  "stepchildren  of  the 
Federal  Government."  The  battle  for 
Alaska  statehood  took  20  years  after  he 
became  Governor,  but  alwajs  constant 
in  Ills  effoits  was  Ernest  Gmening. 

There  was  a  memorial  service  for  Sen- 
ator Giuening  in  Washington  and  that 


service  was  printed  earlier  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  people  of  Alaska 
also  paid  tribute  to  Ernest  Gruenlng  in 
Anchorage  and  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
transcript  of  that  serrtce  for  the  Record. 
also. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
shall  miss  the  courageous  voice  of  Ernest 
Gruenlng  who  comes  to  mind  when  one 
considei-s  the  words  of  Cicero  in  his  essay 
on  moral  duties: 

Again,  the  strong  and  resolute  rnau  is  not 
shaken  by  misfortune;  he  Is  never  discon- 
certed or  thrown  off  his  balance,  but  at  aU 
times  retains  his  presence  of  mind,  liis  Judg- 
ment, and  his  reason.  Such  are  the  marks  of 
personal  coiu'age. 

Such  was  Ernest  Gruenlng.  our  Gov- 
ernor and  our  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  tlie  service  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gruenlng  Msmokial  Service, 

AiiCHORACE,  Alaska, 

August  6, 1974. 

Judge  THOM4S  B.  Stewart,  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. For  forty  years  he  lived  among  us 
and  devoted  bis  great  Intellect,  vigor,  and 
talents  to  the  building  of  this  our  State 
and  of  a  better  nation  and.  Indeed,  the  world. 

This  Is  Ernest  Gruenlng  Week  by  proc- 
lamation of  the  Governor  and  I  have  before 
nie  the  Governor's  original  proclamation 
which  reads:  "Ernest  Gruenlng  will  always 
be  remembered  in  Alaska,  both  by  the  people 
he  served  so  well  and  for  so  long  and  also  by 
future  generations  of  Alaskans  who  will  read 
and  hear  of  his  life's  good  works.  The  lasting 
memory  of  him  as  he  was  involved,  is  In- 
volved, and  is  secure  In  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  this  tribune  on  paper  can  only 
serve  as  a  token  of  our  love  for  him  and  of 
the  esteem  In  which  h»  was  held.  Ernest 
Gruenlng  cared  about  and  worked  for  bis 
fellow  human  belnga  with  a  tireless  dedica- 
tion. Tlie  essence  of  this  giant  among  men 
was  an  unceasing  quest  for  dignity  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  people.  He  knew  that  these  were 
achieved  not  through  abstract  theorizing 
about  Utopian  goals  but  through  the  better- 
ment of  people's  everyday  Uves.  He  believed 
ttift  the  people  who  were  properly  fed  aad 
housed  and  clothed  and  tn  good  health  were 
fiUly  up  to  looking  after  their  own  destiny. 
During  his  years  as  territorial  governor  axKl 
the  years  of  Alaska's  fight  for  Statehood,  on 
through  its  first  decade  as  a  State  when  he 
was  a  United  States  Senator  and  in  the 
period  following  that  as  a  distinguished 
senior  statesman,  Ernest  Qruentng's  great 
faith  In  people  and  what  they  could  accom- 
plish working  together  continued  full  and 
strong  and  active  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life.  In  so  many  ways,  and  in  so  many  roles, 
he  worted  for  the  everyday  betterment  of  life 
for  Alaskans  and  aU  Americans.  Therefore, 
I,  William  A.  Egan,  as  Governor  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  of  August  8-14,  1974 
as  Ernest  Gruenlng  Week  and  urge  aU  Alas- 
kans to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing Alaskan.  Further.  In  behalf  of 
Alaskans,  I  say  to  his  famUy,  that  we  are 
proud  of  this  great  man  who  was  yours 
and  who  was  ours.  We  wlU  always  renumber 
that  from  the  day  he  came  to  Alaska,  things 
changed.  From  the  day  he  came  to  Alaska, 
attitudes  changed.  That  was  the  kind  of  man 
be  was.  His  wisdom  aud  foresight  were 
matched  by  an  endless  energy  and  tj«men- 
dous  personal  drive  that  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
more  tlian  most  people  dare  even  dream  or 
hope  for.  His  life  there  the  last  thlrty-flve 
years  was  devoted  to  the  'ACll-belng  of  Ala.'Jka 


and  Alaskans  aud  we  are  going  to  miss  him." 
Dated  the  6th  of  August.  1974.  Signed  by 
Wllllam  A.  Egan.  Governor.  Attested  by  H. 
A.  Boucher,  Governor  ^an  is  here  to  preseu  • 
personally  this  proclamation  to  Mrs.  Eruesi 
Gruenlng.  (Governor  presented  proclama- 
tion to  Mrs.  Gruenlng.) 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1974,  in  Washuig- 
ton,  DC.  there  was  a  tribute  like  this  one 
and  I  think  you  should  know  those  who 
spoke:  Justice  WiUiam  Douglas,  Goveruc: 
William  Egan,  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  Senat<ir 
Ted  Stevens.  Robert  Atwood.  Rep.  Conyers. 
Ira  Hlrshman,  Rev.  John  Wells,  and  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse.  V»'e  have  another  voi« 
from  that  company  to  speak  to  us  this  eve- 
ning, a  telegram  addressed  to  Mr.  Georgt 
Sundborg:  "I  very  much  re,gret  that  coir- 
mltments  In  Washington  prevent  being  ii' 
Anchorage  for  the  memorial  services  for  m> 
close  friend  and  colleague.  Ernest  Gruen- 
lng. He  loved  Alaska  and  Its  people  deepl.v. 
I  know,  because  I  was  chairman  of  the- 
Territory  Subcommittee  at  the  time  of  Alas- 
ka Statehood  and  found  him  a  resourcelui 
and  courageous  ooUeague  In  that  fight.  And 
Alaska  rewarded  Ernest  Gruenlng  by  sending 
him  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  one  of  its  tw(- 
first  Senators  along  with  the  great  and 
revered.  Bob  Bartlett.  Ernest  Gruenlng,  like 
the  State  he  represented  always  seemed  t< 
typify  eternal  youth.  In  his  ninth  decade 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body  were  as  n 
man  half  his  age.  At  81,  he  took  a  dip  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  WhUe  high  In  govern- 
ment for  many  years,  he  was  never  a  pari 
of  the  "establishment."  He  chaUenged  the 
leadership  continually  and  effectively.  He 
stood  on  principle  and  took  on  tinpopula' 
cases.  He  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  of  us  in  the  United  States  Senat.e 
As  a  medical  doctor,  editor,  governor,  sen*- 
tor,  he  made  great  contributions  to  hU  coun- 
try. His  life  was  long  and  fulL  We  will  mis.< 
him.  Helen  Joins  In  sending  our  best  wlshe-> 
to  Dorothy  and  others  of  his  family.  Signed 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senator." 

Our  tribute  tonight  will  be  of  the  samo 
mold.  And  I  call  first  on  M.  R.  "Muktuk' 
Marston: 

On  March  18,  1942  I  arrived  on  St.  Law- 
rence Island.  A  Japanese  boat  arrived  there 
and  checked  over  the  natives;  checked  the 
whole  Island  over.  We  knew  war  clouds  wen- 
gathering  over  this  land  and  we  weren': 
ready  for  a  battle.  We  were  taking  the  natlve= 
out  of  ttie  villages  and  bringing  them  bacl: 
Into  the  Interior.  I  met  a  great  bunch  o: 
natU-es  there  and  they  know  everythlnp 
I  said,  "These  men  should  be  organieed'  . 
Here  we  were  about  80,000  people  In  thr 
Territory  of  Alaska,  unorganized,  unarmed 
and  an  enemy  was  coming.  I  wrote  a  plpn  fo. 
the  defense  of  the  Arctic  by  Eskimos,  Indi- 
ans, and  Aleuts.  I  went  to  General  Blmor. 
Boliver  Buckner,  Jr.  who  was  the  hlghes- 
command  here  In  Alaska  and  I  presented  the 
plan  to  him.  I  had  been  fooling  around  thert- 
about  three  months  trying  to  get  some  ac- 
tion. The  enemy  was  coming  and  I  couldn" 
get  action  on  this.  I  pushed  the  general  hard 
and  he  said,  "Mayor.  I  have  no  authority  to 
authorize  you  or  anybody  else  to  organize 
those  natives."  but  It  shook  me.  The  enemy 
was  coming  and  we  couldn't  organize.  We 
were  ADC,  Alaska  Defense  Command,  the 
orders  came  from  Presidio.  California.  He  had 
no  authority.  I  looked  around  for  a  next 
source  and  i  found  the  territorial  governor 
and  his  name  was  Ernest  Gruenlng.  I  sent 
him  the  plans  of  the  defense  of  the  Arctic  bv 
the  Natives  and  he  came  up  to  see  me.  He 
said,  "That's  good.  We've  got  to  fight  and 
defend  ourselves  here."  This  program  tells 
all  about  the  great  man  that  we  are  cele- 
brating tonight.  It  doesn't  say  one  thliu.- 
about  his  mxUtary  Ufe.  He  said.  "Well  go. 
We  didn't  spend  months  about  it.  in  three 
weeks  we  chartered  a  plane  and  took  off  Ui 
the  Eskimo  Laud.  We  were  the  ElsklmoB  from 
Burio.v  to  the  .Meuiians.  They  were  all  happy 
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to  be  'Uiicle  Sam  men,"  as  they  put  it.  We 
got  back  to  Nome,  the  enemy  was  expected 
anytime  as  serious  conditions  In  Alaska  at 
that  time.  The  governor  turned  to  me,  Ck>v- 
ernor  Ernest  Gruenlng  I'm  speaking  about 
now,  and  he  said,  "Mayor,  we  see  eye  to  eye 
on  this  Native  organization.  Bitild  an  army. 
When  you  get  In  trouble,  call  on  me.  Good 
day."  Many  times  I  thought  about  those 
orders.  He  said  defend  the  land  west  of  the 
154th  meridian.  That's  all  the  land  from 
Barrow  to  Kodiak  and  a  5.000  mile  coastline 
and  I  went  to  work.  By  land,  by  air,  by  sea 
and  by  dog  team.  I  met  all  the  villagers  time 
and  again.  By  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  all 
the  villagers  organized!  They  all  Joined.  Not 
one  man  refiised  to  join  their  colors.  Their 
Comn»ander-ln-Chlef  was  Ernest  Gruenlng — 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Scouts  of  the 
ATO  and  the  National  Guard.  I  spent  a  year 
or  better  organizing  them  and  he  called  me 
down  to  see  him.  I  went  down,  it  was  a  tough 
Job  to  get  down  to  Juneau  then  in  a  single 
engine  Job.  He  asked  me  bow  things  were 
going.  I  had  reported  to  him  a  time  or  two. 
I  bad  lived  for  months  alone  with  the  Eski- 
mos. I  had  Joined  them  In  a  great  whale 
hunting  and  their  life  and  they  were  a  great 
people.  The  Governor  gave  me  one  order  and 
lie  depended  on  me  to  carry  it  out,  I  bad  no 
help,  though,  I  used  the  Native  people. 

He  put  me  in  as  Captain  of  their  guards 
and  they  served  well.  Gruenlng  went  with  me 
and  we  tore  down  signs  that  said,  "No  Na- 
tives Allowed."  That  was  done  right  here  in 
Anchorage,  right  in  Nome,  and  in  Juneau. 
They  were  second  class  citizens,  they  were 
economic  slaves  to  the  white  trader.  By  the 
time  we  got  through  one  year  he  had  torn 
the  signs  down  and  he  made  them  first  class 
citizens  and  he  broke  that  chain  of  making 
them  economic  slaves.  He  was  a  great  man. 
He  walked  across  the  Arctic  with  seven- 
league  boots  and  his  tracks  will  remain  for- 
ever in  the  Arctic.  No  time  will  erase  them. 
Billy  Beltz,  was  a  Senator,  the  first  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  an 
Eskimo.  I  got  him  to  homestead  over  in  the 
North  River,  back  of  Unalakleet,  and  then 
he  died  before  he  got  his  homestead  rights 
completed.  He  wanted  his  boys  to  stay  on 
that  farm  (they  may  be  here  tonight),  I'm 
not  sure.  I  wrote  to  the  Senator  (Gruenlng) . 
he  was  now  a  Senator  and  I  said,  "Is  there 
some  way  that  you  can  get  the  Senate  to 
okay  this  homestead  so  they  can  have  this 
property?"  He  asked  what  we  were  doing  with 
it  and  I  said  we  were  planting  a  garden 
there,  and  we  were  farming  it.  He  went  be- 
fore the  Senate — he's  a  persuasive  man — and 
they  passed  it.  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
deed  and  we're  farming  that  ground  now. 
There's  a  young  fellow  there,  a  veteran,  no 
legs  on  him,  he  asked  me  this  year  if  he 
could  use  my  cabin.  I  said  he  could  use  it  as 
long  as  be  lived,  no  charge.  He's  got  a  garden 
in,  he's  catching  his  fish,  he's  an  independent 
man  right  now.  We're  planting  potatoes  over 
there,  this  veteran  without  legs,  good  pair  of 
arms,  he  plants  his  own  potatoes,  he  gets 
around  and  he  catches  his  own  fish.  We  are 
planting  many  potatoes.  This  man.  Dottle, 
Hunt,  Clark,  Ernest  is  not  dead.  He  lives  for- 
ever, here  in  the  Great  Land.  He  is  opening 
doors  and  planting  potatoes  for  the  great 
people  that  have  come  to  this  land.  Right 
now,  over  in  Unalakleet.  Be  of  good  clieer. 
I  think  this  is  a  celebration  that  we  have 
known  this  great  man  who  changed  the 
land,  who  made  the  Natives  first  class  clU- 
zeus  who  are  now  serving  in  our  Senate  and 
House  and  with  credit  and  honor  to  them. 
He  is  the  man  who  did  this  and  he  built  an 
army.  Just  last  week.  General  Sherrill  said 
to  me.  "Muktuk  that  out  you,  iinder  the 
leadership  of  the  governor,  built,  the  Scouts 
of  Alaska,  is  the  only  organization  in  the 
whole  United  States  had  the  wittiness  to 
Join.  That  is  an  organization  ymir  grand- 
fnther  put  together,  Clark,  and  I'm  very 
proud  10  have  served  under  him.:  He  was  a 


groat  leader  and  he  got  the  Job  done  and  It's 
still  going.  It's  the  finest  outfit  In  the  United 
States  Army  today,  the  Scouts  of  Alaska. 
We're  supposed  to  have  five  minutes  and  my 
time  is  up.  Thank  you  for  letting  me  have 
this  time. 

Judge  Stew.\rt.  Muktuk,  I  can't  resist  tell- 
ing of  the  Eskimo  who  reported  that  in  the 
early  days  they  had  the  Methodist  God,  then 
later  they  had  the  Catholic  God,  and  then 
later  when  the  Presbyterians  came,  they  had 
the  Presbyterian  God.  And  then  Einest 
GnienUig  and  Muktuk  Marston  came  and 
tliey  had  the  National  Guard. 

Judge  Stewart  introduced  Miss  Brenda 
Iita: 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  working  very 
closely  with  our  Senator,  Ernest  Gruenlng, 
wlien  I  was  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  seems  like  lie  gently  showed  me  as  well 
as  many,  many  young  people  throughout  the 
nation.  He  showed  me  things  in  life.  His 
vision  helped  clear  the  way  for  the  future. 
His  sense  of  Judgement  was  keen  and  very 
sharp.  He  always  had  time  to  show  his  per- 
sonal feelings  to  people  as  human  beings  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was. 

His  one  lifetime  touched  the  lives  of  many, 
many  people  in  a  positive  manner.  The  young 
men  and  women  all  over  the  nation  looked 
up  to  him  for  guidance  and  he  always 
stopped  to  counsel  every  one  of  them.  His 
life  was  dedicated  to  serve  all  of  mankind  In 
mankind's  struggle  for  a  good  life  here  as  it 
is.  He  believed  in  equality  for  every  human 
being,  no  matter  what  nationality  or  color 
skbi  he  had.  He  was  strong  on  his  feelings  for 
Justice  at  any  cost,  or  at  any  risk.  In  Alaska, 
especially,  I  thank  God  that  there  was  a  man 
fivich  as  him  in  the  early  days  to  tear  down 
signs  that  Colonel  "Muktuk"  Marston  was 
referring  to  where  there  were  no  Indians, 
Eskimos,  or  Aleuts  allowed  at  public  accom- 
modations. 

I'm  honored  to  have  had  the  chance  to  pay 
some  tribute  to  our  Earnest  Gruenlng  whose 
life  was  so  rich  that  it  can  never  be  described 
in  words.  We'll  miss  his  kind  of  leadership  In 
Alaska  as  well  as  throughout  the  nation.  My 
pain  of  missing  him  I  share  with  his  family, 
Mr.  Gruenlng.  Hunt,  and  Clark  as  well  as  the 
Joy  that  he  gave.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Stewart  Introduced  Mr.  George 
Sundborg: 

"God  Moves."  Those  of  you  who  knew 
Ernest  Gruenlng  well  knew  that  this  was  sort 
of  a  shorthand  in  the  Gruenlng  family.  Short- 
hand for  the  saying  which  I'm  sure  he  could 
have  told  you  was  written  by  William  Cowper 
in  1777  because  he  had  a  classical  education 
and  knew  Just  about  everything  In  the  field 
of  literature.  The  whole  quotation  is,  of 
course,  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  his 
wonders  to  perform."  But  In  the  Gruenlng 
family  whenever  there  was  a  fortuitous  event, 
a  surprising  event,  Ernest  and  the  other  mem- 
ijers,  commenting  on  it  would  say,  "God 
Moves".  I'm  sure  if  Ernest  were  here  he  would 
say  because  of  the  circumstances  of  this  day, 
the  first  day  that  his  longtime  friend.  Bill 
Egan,  declared  to  be  Ernest  Gruenlng  Week. 
that  there  should  be  such  eartbshaklng 
events  In  our  nation.  Ernest  would  have 
said,  "God  Moves,"  that  we  would  be  starting 
a  week  of  dedication  to  bis  memory  on  a  day 
when  this  big  event  which  will  perhaps  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  took  place.  And  I  think  Ernest  would 
have  said,  "God  Moves"  if  he  knew  that  this 
program  honoring  his  memory  was  being  held 
in  the  gilded  temple  of  Cap  Lathrop.  I  under- 
stand another  one  o?  his  old  friends,  Wally 
Hickel,  made  the  arrangements  for  this  to 
happen.  "God  Moves." 

It  was  a  case,  too,  of  "God  Moves"  for 
Alaska  tliat  this  man,  bom  in  Manhattan, 
educated  in  the  Ivy  League  schools,  experi- 
enced in  Journalism  In  New  England  and  New 
York,  was  in  1039  sent,  to  of  all  places,  Alaska 
to  be  the  territorial  governor.  And  God  did 
move  in  a  mysterious  way  by  giving  us  that 


leadership  which  eventuated  many  years 
later,  and  after  great  labors,  led  always  by 
Ernest  Gruenlng,  In  our  achievement  of 
statehood,  putting  another  star  In  the  flag 
under  his  leadership. 

He  was  always  a  man  of  vision  and  his 
vision  was  such  that  as  soon  as  he  set  state- 
hood as  a  goal  he  knew  that  it  was  not  Just 
a  Job  of  trying  to  sell  this  to  the  Congres.s, 
that  the  real  challenge  and  the  real  task  was 
to  make  Alaska  over  from  the  very  different 
Alaska  which  existed  in  tliose  days  into  one 
with  a  viable  economy,  a  viable  government, 
a  tax  system,  a  place  where  people  would 
want  to  live  permanently  because  of  the  fa- 
cilities that  could  be  provided  through  their 
government  and  by  their  own  efforts.  And 
where  the  spirit  of  tlie  people  would  be  com- 
pletely changed  so  that  they  would  yearn  for 
the  kind  of  self-goveriunent  which  most  of 
them  in  an  earlier  time  enjoyed  in  some 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Ernest  was  a  man  who  inspired  followers. 
Where  he  led,  others  followed.  I'm  sure  he 
would  want  me  tonight  to  run  down  a  little 
list  of  some  of  his  great  followers.  Among 
them,  people  who  were  loyal  supporters  who 
w  uld  follow  him  wherever  he  led  are  all  of 
those  who  are  on  this  platform  tonight.  But 
there  were  many  others:  Irene  Ryan,  Stanley 
McCutcheon,  Cliff  Warren,  Pete  Lannon,  Earl 
Albrecht,  Bill  Baker  of  Ketchikan,  fVank 
Peratrovich  of  Klawock,  Joe  Brewer,  Harold 
Hansen  of  Cordova,  Millie  Terwilligjr,  and 
many  others.  Among  those  who  have  passed 
and  are  gone:  Mildred  Herman,  Frank  Gor- 
don, Rod  McKenzie,  Fred  Hanford,  Bill  Beltz, 
Pearl  Gibson,  David  Green,  Elmer  Gagnon, 
and  a  whole  army  of  others  Including  many 
humble  people. 

If  Ernest  has  assembled  this  group,  say,  at 
Palmer,  and  given  the  command,  "march 
north"  their  unhesitating  belief  in  him  was 
such  that  they  would  have  set  out  on  foot 
and  marched  right  over  the  top  of  the  Alaska 
Range  and  through  the  valleys  sjid  swum  the 
Yukon  River  and  scaled  the  Brooks  Range 
and  kept  walking  across  the  tundra  until 
they  all  got  up  to  their  chins  In  the  Arctic 
Ocean  If  he  didn't  say  "halt"  sometime  in 
there  and  call  it  all  off. 

He  gave  to  all  of  these  people  and  everyone 
with  whom  he  worked  the  same  kind  of  loyal 
support  that  they  gave  him.  I  remember  one 
time  as  an  illustration  In  my  own  case  of 
what  he  would  do  for  a  person  when  I  was 
his  assistant  when  he  was  In  the  United 
States  Senate  and  we  were  on  a  visit  overseas 
and  we  were  at  the  airport  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  was 
led  by  a  very  erracible  older  Senator  who 
when  It  turned  out  that  one  member  of  the 
party  was  missing  said  to  all  there,  "I'm  not 
going  to  hold  this  plane  up  any  longer  for  a 
goddamned  administrative  assistant."  That's 
the  way  he  referred  to  me.  Ernest,  who  was 
much  less  senior,  wondered  what  he  could 
do  to  keep  the  plane  there.  He  got  off  the 
plane  and  he  went  down  on  the  nmway  and 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  ramp  and  one 
on  the  ground,  knowing  they  wouldn't  pull 
the  wheeled  ramp  away  and  upset  him,  at 
least  until  he  could  bet  his  tardy  assistant 
abroad.  And  it  worked  that  way.  That  was  the 
kind  of  man  he  was.  He  would  do  anything 
for  the  people  he  was  serving  and  were  serv- 
ing him. 

Memories  crowd  In  on  an  occasion  like  this 
of  the  many  wonderful  things  Ernest  Omen- 
ing did.  But  rather  than  say  anything  more 
about  what  he  did,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
little  bit  about  what  he  was.  The  real  Ernest 
Gruenlng.  He  was  a  man  of  great  Intellect 
and  it  was  an  intellect  that  was  honed  by 
an  excellent  education  In  some  of  the  finest 
schools  In  the  United  States  and  by  travels 
in  Eiuxipe.  I  think  that  the  vision  of  which 
we  speak  was  really  a  product  of  this  intel- 
lect. He  was  always  thinking,  he  was  think- 
ing ahead  and  he  coupled  all  of  this  with  a 
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0iarvelou8  integrity.  He  never  sliirked  an 
act  of  conscience,  he  sought  them  out  and 
he  reveled  in  performing  them.  He  was  a  tire- 
less worker;  he  did  his  homework.  Anytime 
Ernest  had  a  task  to  perform  he  prepared 
for  It  and  he  did  it  well.  He  loved  the  truth; 
he  thrived  on  it.  He  did  not  dislike  to  have 
people  disagree  with  bim,  he  liked  this.  He 
liked  the  Intellectual  challenge  of  trying  to 
uphold  his  point  of  view.  Many  and  many  a 
time  I've  seen  him  change  his  view  on  some- 
thing because  he  had  been  persuaded  by  the 
fact. 

The  real  Ernest  Gruenlng  was  a  very  bub- 
bly, pleasant,  friendly  man.  He  had  a  twinkle 
in  the  eye.  always.  He  was  sort  of  part  pixie. 
He  loved  a  good  story  and  he  told  them  well. 
He  was  alwa\-s  ready  and  there  always 
seemed  to  be  time  for  a  little  fun  mixed  In 
with  the  vei-y  serious  work  which  he  was 
doing.  We  will  miss  him.  But  even  as  we  say 
this  last  hurrah  to  this  happy  warrior,  let 
us  say  in  Ernest's  words,  "God  Moves."  It 
moves,  he  moves  through  the  removal  of 
Ernest  whose  life  and  example  should  inspire 
us  in  our  tvim  to  give  our  very  best  in  un- 
stinting measure  as  he  always  did  to  fight  the 
many  battles  for  a  better  Alaska  and  a  better 
nation.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Stewnrt  introduced  Miss  Celia  Niemi: 

Mrs.  Gruenlng.  the  family,  and  many 
friends  of  Ernest  Gnienhig.  This  has  been  a 
sentimental  Journey  for  me,  and  the  occasion 
causes  me  to  review  once  again  how  much 
Ernest  Gruenlng  did  for  me  and — much  more 
importantly — for  Alaska.  I  knew  him  as  one 
of  our  finest  leaders,  and.  I  think,  as  a  friend. 

Senator  Gruenlng  and  his  administrative 
assistant.  George  Sundborg,  with  whom  I 
Tiorked  very  closely,  launched  my  career  in 
Washington  in  1959,  sliortly  after  Alaska  be- 
came a  state.  I  was  quickly  Introduced  to  the 
v.orld  of  "people  and  politics."  And  how  bet- 
ter to  be  Introduced  than  in  the  office  of 
Alaska's  Ernest  Gruenlng.  our  Senator  and 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  statesman!  During 
those  years  tn  Washington — as  known  for 
long  prior — Mrs.  Gruenlng  showed  in  her  own 
charming  way,  her  support  for  what  her  hus- 
band was  trying  to  do.  Wliat  a  perfect  helper 
and  hostess  she  always  was. 

I  have  one  personal  story  to  share.  When, 
In  January,  1969,  Senator  Gruening  was  no 
longer  In  a  position  to  employ  me.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  an  eqvially  challenging 
position  in  Alaska,  then  in  San  Francisco, 
and  eventually  back  in  Washington,  D.C,  lit- 
tle did  I  know  then  the  scope  of  the  task  I 
had  laid  out  for  myself.  TTie  choice  came 
down  to  Joining  llie  staff  of  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  committee,  or  that  of  Ted  Stevens, 
Alaska's  newly  appointed  Senator. 

I  did  the  logical  thing — I  called  Senator 
Gruenlng.  I  said,  "Senator,  I  have  a  problem." 
Without  hesitating  he  said,  "Well,  my  dear, 
what  Is  It?"  It  was  the  warmth  in  his  voice 
that  reassured  me — though  certainly  I 
tlidn't  need  it — that  he  would  give  me  an 
evaluation  that  vrae  for  my  own  best  good. 
Wlien  I  told  hhn  of  the  decision  that  I  had 
to  make,  he  said:  "Well,  I  recommend  you  to 
Ted  Stevens!"  The  message  was  clear,  but 
he  proceeded  to  vie  me  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  committee  position  as  exposed  to  a  Sen- 
ate staff  position,  reserving  for  last  the 
point  that  to  work  for  Alaskans  In  Washing- 
ton had  Its  merits.  Who  would  be  more  quali- 
fied to  state  that  than  Ernest  Gruening,  a 
tireless  worker  for  us  all!  The  decision  was 
made  and  I  Joined  the  Alaska  staff. 

In  the  years  that  followed  Senator  Gruen- 
ing called  frequently  to  share  bis  vjews  on 
a  particular  subject,  to  seek  assistance  in 
obtaining  addresses  for  his  Alaska  friends 
■tt  ith  whom  he  wanted  to  correspnjnd,  or  to  re- 
quest a  copy  of  a  bill  In  which  he  had  an 
interest.  He  never  lost  touch  with  the  Issues 
or  the  people.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
assist  him  In  some  small  way. 

We  shall  miss  Ernest  GruenUig  very  much. 
.\s  the  years  pass  more  and  more  people  will, 


I'm  confident,  come  to  realize  his  almost  end- 
less accomplishments  and  Just  how  much  he 
did  for  us  as  individuals  and  as  Alaskans.  We 
were  lucky  to  have  him  and,  I  think  we  know 
It — we're  here  tonight. 

Judge  Stewart  Introduced  Mr.  Fred 
Machetanz: 

Many  rich  memories  move  as  I  search  for 
adjectives  to  describe  Ernest  Gruenlng.  Ad- 
jectives that  will  be  said  over  and  over;  such 
as  scholarly,  articulate,  compassionate,  force- 
ful and  sensitive  to  name  a  few.  Add  to  this 
a  delightful  and  whimsical  sen.se  of  humor 
always  evident  in  spite  of  the  strife  of  many 
battles  and  campaigns. 

Upon  first  meeting  him  in  1941,  I  was 
struck  with  his  knowledge  and  love  for 
Alaska,  Its  people  and  Its  beauty.  Learning 
that  I  was  an  artist,  he  Immediately  gave  me 
many  suggestions  for  painting  materials  and, 
of  course,  especially  urged  me  to  paint  his 
favorite  scenic  area,  Chitina  'Valley,  tempting 
me  with  descriptions  of  this  loveliest  spot 
In  North  America.  A  valley  comparable  to  the 
veil  of  Kashmir,  surrounded  by  great  peaks, 
all  of  which  were  close  to  Mt.  McKinley  in 
height.  'When  I  suggested  tliat  there  possibly 
was  not  enough  time  at  the  moment,  he 
admonished  me  with  the  familiar  phrase, 
"those  who  can,  do."  As  a  result  during  the 
years  five  expediticns  via  plane,  helicopter, 
and  foot  were  made  into  the  valley  for  paint- 
ing material.  The  first  three  did  not  gain 
too  much  material  for  me  since  the  weather 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  solid  clouds  at 
4.000  feet  intermixed  with  drizzle.  Hearing 
this,  the  last  two  trips  he  made  with  me  and 
so,  of  course,  the  weather  was  different.  As 
if  to  welcome  him  back  to  his  valley  replete 
with  gorgeous  fall  colors,  and  blue  skies  and 
sunshine  above.  This  indeed  hikes  and  some 
climbing.  I  remember  purposely  the  first 
moment  of  this  slowing  my  gait  to  make  tip 
for  his  advancing  years.  Suddenly  within 
fifteen  minutes  I  realized  I  was  behind  him 
and  was  looking  for\^'ard  to  our  first  rest 
stop.  During  these  he  enjoyed  pointing  out 
to  me  lively  vistas,  unusual  color  pattei-ns, 
and  always  showed  an  Interest  in  knowing 
what  was  beyond  the  next  rise.  On  our  re- 
turn to  camp  that  evening  I  added  some 
more  adjectives  to  describe  him.  He  was 
endowed  ■with  prodigious  physical  vitality 
His  deep  Interest  In  the  arts  was  not  entirely 
confined  to  Alaska.  In  Washington  he  was 
Justly  provid  of  co-sponsoring  the  bill  creat- 
ing a  national  foundation  for  arts  and  hti- 
manitles. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  paint  much  of 
Alaska;  Its  people,  activities,  scenery,  and 
mountains.  Many  mountains,  rugged  ones, 
majestic,  Inspiring,  mt^nlfioent  and  strong. 
Giants  towering  above  all  others.  In  the 
North  Country,  Ernest  Gruenlng,  Indeed,  was 
a  man  to  match  our  mountains. 

Judge  Stewart,  Introduced  Mr.  Wendell 
Kay: 

Judge  Stewart,  my  dear  Dorothy,  Hunt, 
Clark,  friends  of  Ernest  Gruenlng  .  .  .  Clar- 
ence Darrow  once  said  about  himself,  "I 
had  a  vivid  Imagination,  not  only  could  I 
put  myself  in  the  other  person's  place,  but  I 
could  not  avoid  doing  so.  My  sympathies 
always  went  out  to  the  weak,  the  suffering, 
and  the  poor.  Realizing  their  sorrows,  I 
tried  to  relieve  them  In  order  that  I  myself 
migbt  be  relieved."  So  It  was  with  Ernest 
Gruening. 

Courage  and  compassion,  compassion  and 
courage.  Those  were  the  words  that  came  to 
mind;  first  when  I  sat  down  yesterday  to 
think  about  Ernest.  Compassion  as  with  Mr. 
Darrow  for  the  weak,  the  suffering,  and  the 
poor.  Ernest  Gruening  did.  Indeed,  fight 
many  battles.  And  not  one  of  those  battles 
ever  found  him  on  the  side  of  wealth  or 
privilege.  You  never  had  to  look  to  see  where 
he  stood.  You  knew  instinctively  that  you 
would  find  him  in  the  trendies  leading  the 
tattered  forces  of  the  tmderprlvlieged,  and 
the  needy.  He  was  a  compassionate,  ruthfiil 
man  with  a  heart  big  enough  for  all  of  us. 


Compassion  for  others  may  not  mean  very 
much  unless  you  do  something  about  It. 
Ernest  Gruenlng  accomplished  great  things, 
things  for  which  we  are  all  deeply  grateful. 
But  be  never  stopped  trying:  there  was  al- 
ways another  goal,  another  battle  to  be 
fought  Just  over  the  ridge  ahead.  And  that 
takes  courage,  the  kind  of  courage  that  never 
looks  back  to  see  how  many  soldiers  are 
still  following.  The  lilnd  of  courage  tliat 
knows  right  from  wTong  without  the  neces- 
sity of  polling  the  people.  Ernest  Gruenlng 
knew  the  right  direction  without  boldiui; 
a  finger  to  the  political  wind  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  take  that  direction.  Alway.s 
gallant,  always  bold,  always  that  valiant  one 
step  ahead.  His  life  was  an  inspiration  to  mc 
and  to  us  all.  If  man  is.  Indeed,  a  bit  of  dust 
burning  for  a  second  in  the  darkness  of  in- 
finity then  the  moat  that  was  otu*  friend 
flamed  Jtist  a  little  longer  and  a  greai 
deal  brighter  and  his  light  made  the  way 
a  little  lighter  for  every  man. 

Perhaps  no  words  fit  him  better  than  the 
verses  of  Arthur  Clapp :  "Say  not  the  struggle 
not  availeth,  the  labor  and  the  wounds  are 
vain,  the  enemy  faints  not,  nor  falletb  and 
as  things  have  been  they  remain.  If  hopes 
were  dtipes,  fears  may  be  liars,  and  maybe 
In  yon  smoke  concealed  your  friends  pursue 
you  now  the  flier,  but  for  you  possess  the 
field.  And  not  by  eastern  wlndovre  only  when 
daylight  comes,  comes  In  the  light  before 
the  sun  climbed  slow,  how  slowly,  but  west- 
ward look,  the  land  is  bright." 

Judge  Stewart  introdticed  Mrs.  Katie 
Hurley : 

Mrs.  Gruening,  Hunt,  Clark  .  .  .  Decem- 
ber 3,  1940,  I  became  an  excited  participant 
in  the  making  of  history  under  the  mof;t 
brilliant  of  teachers,  Ernest  Gruening.  Bach 
day  •R-as  a  new  adventure  and  like  many  ot 
you  here  today,  my  life  was  enriched  be- 
cause of  this  great  man. 

I  made  some  notes  the  day  I  ■was  asketl 
to  participate  In  this  tribute.  These  word.^ 
may  bring  to  your  mind  similar,  happy  mem- 
ories. I  remember  how  he  bounced  Into  ti»e 
office  full  of  ideas  each  morning.  The  wax- 
he  dictated  speeches  to  the  typewriter  and 
smoked  a  good  cigar  as  the  words  flowed.  His 
concern  for  minorities;  how  hard  he  fotigbi 
discrimination  against  tlie  Natives  of  Alask-,. 
and  personally  urged  Individual  Natives  t<> 
run  for  office.  He  took  ■with  good  humor  the 
fact  that  after  urging  Percy  Ipalook  to  run 
Perry  filed  as  a  Republican.  The  compassioii 
he  showed  in  letters  of  sympathy.  especiall> 
tender  ■were  those  to  parents  who  had  lort 
a  child.  How  he  accepted  women  as  eq^ual 
to  men;  if  you  could  do  the  Job.  you  got  the 
title  and  the  pay,  even  if  traditionally  the 
Job  had  gone  to  a  man.  The  ability  be  had 
for  recalling  facts,  figures,  and  even  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible. 

How  he  pushed  for  vocational  education. 
He  belle^ved  it  Important  to  have  a  trade  in 
addition  to  a  classical  education.  I  recall 
how  proud  he  ■was  when  be  told  me  one  day 
that  Hunt  had  been  remodeling  and  had  in- 
stalled the  plumbing  all  by  himself  after 
reading  a  txxtk. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  how  he  loved  to  danco 
the  Tango  and  on  occasion,  how  he  wonlcl 
sing  a  wonderful,  old  ballad,  "Odd  Fellows 
Hall" — ^I  hope  you  have  the  words  to  that— 

The  warmth  of  his  friendship  for  those  in 
his  employ  and  the  extent  to  which  he  would 
fight  for  Justice.  "E.G.",  as  I  called  him, 
loved  Alaska  and  he  knew  that  this  love  wb.s 
returned.  When  he  was  here  in  December  he 
was  thrilled  by  the  acceptance  of  his  book 
and  the  outpouring  of  love  filled  his  heart. 
His  only  disappointment  vras  that  Mrs. 
Gruening  was  not  here  with  him. 

We  tend  to  think  of  him  as  only  our  Gov- 
ernor and  our  Senator,  but  In  traveling  iu 
other  states  I  find  that  he  was  not  only  a 
citizen  of  Alaska,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
A  man  from  Puerto  Rico,  when  he  heard  I 
was  from  Alaska,  told  me  how  fortimate  we 
were  to  have  had  Ernest  Gruenlng  as  our 
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Governor  and  Senator.  That  because  of  hla 
work  on  the  Reconstruction  Administration 
development  came  to  Puerto  Rico.  And  how 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  felt  he  belonged 
to  them,  also.  E.G.  would  have  enjoyed  this 
tribute.  How  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  Ernest 
Gruening  was  appointed  Governor  and  lived 
so  long  among  us.  We  can  rejoice  to  have 
known  him. 

Judge  Stewart  introduced  Mr.  Fred  Mc- 
Glnnls: 

Judge  Stewart,  Mrs.  Gruening,  Clark, 
Huntington,  Governor  Egan,  distinguished 
friends,  all,  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  citizen  of  the 
world. 

In  moments  like  these,  of  covtrse,  a  great 
number  of  memories  come  flooding  in  and 
one  Is  tempted  either  to  go  on  to  personal 
reminisces  or  to  Indulge  in  anecdotes,  but  I 
think  I  will  forego  that  partlculiar  tempta- 
tion tonite  and  say  that  no  one  can  tell  the 
full  story  of  Ernest  Gruening,  so  distinctive, 
so  much  his  very  own,  so  much  unlike  vir- 
tually everyone  else  known  to  us.  So  one  then 
begins  to  grasp  rather  desperately  for  some 
kind  of  perspective  some  standard  of  meas- 
urement, but  finds  the  efforts  to  do  so  rather 
vain.  To  try  to  measure  his  meaning  for  this 
vast  laud  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  nation,  is 
somewhat  like  trying  to  measure  the  beauti- 
ful morning  sunrise  with  a  span  of  one's  fin- 
gers, you  see  the  measuring  mechanism  is 
not  sufficient. 

In  twenty-five  years  of  close  association 
with  this  man,  the  concept  of  love  and 
brotherhood  for  him  had  a  strapge  duality 
about  it.  They  were  at  one  and  th«  same  time 
a  mission,  a  goal,  something  yet  to  be 
achieved  or  reached.  But  at  the  very  same 
time  a  personal  possession,  something  into 
which  he  had  already  moved,  grasping,  ever 
grasping,  but  yet  having  achieved  that  goal. 
His  concern  for  every  human  being  was  never 
stereotyped,  never  artificial,  never  hypo- 
critical. It  had  about  It  the  breath  of  life. 
Love  and  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man,  yet 
was  not  blind.  He  wasn't  Just  insensitive 
about  those  matters.  There  was  no  blind- 
ness, no  slowness,  yet  recognized  viclousness. 
He  knew  hypocrisy  when  he  saw  it.  He  didn't 
always  talk  about  It  a  great  deal,  but  he 
knew  it.  Selfishness,  unworthy  exploitation, 
he  could  feel  It  out  and  put  his  finger  on  It 
and  touch  it.  He  knew  where  it  was  and  in 
whom  it  resided  and  In  whom  it  didn't.  Yet 
that  same  appreciation  for  human  beings 
and  devotion  to  the  human  family  ever 
sought  to  transform  and  help  overcome  the 
weaknesses  of  men,  and  of  systems,  and  of 
governments. 

We've  heard  a  lot  of  tributes  in  Washing- 
ton, a  great  number  of  tributes  here  tonite. 
I  think  none  of  us  can  disagree  that  he  had 
a  great  number  of  gifts  and  yet  he  used  vir- 
tually everyone  of  them  for  other  people. 
Among  the  choicest  gift  was  his  unadvertlsed 
Intention  of  seeking  the  good  of  others.  With 
determination  he  followed  this  Inward  guide 
through  difficult  years,  through  trying  ex- 
periences with  or  without  human  praise,  with 
or  without  popular  acceptance,  through  glad 
hours  of  sunlit  mornings  and  dark  hours  of 
midnlte  struggle.  Yet  through  all  of  those 
exjjeriences  he  never  lost  that  rare  gift  of 
keeping  persons  central,  for  the  individual 
for  him  wtis  paramount,  central,  ever  last- 
ingly mattered  with  him.  Whatever  hurt, 
whatever  bruised,  any  individual,  hurt  him. 
Whatever  liberated,  whatever  lifted  persons, 
cheered  him.  He  didn't  despair  of  the  human 
condition,  he  knew  it,  he  understood,  but  he 
didn't  despair  of  it.  He  knew  so  well  that 
niany  lives  are  beset  by  transgressions,  by 
plights,  by  tragedies,  human  falluires,  human 
weaknesses.  He  faced  those  realities  and  yet 
v.ith  a  tenderness  and  with  a  measure  of 
optimism  that  helped  to  put  stars  back  into 
the  skies  of  so  many  turned  to  him  such  as 
Celia  mentioned.  Hosts  of  others  known  to 


you  aiid  me  when  they  went  to  him  for  lielp. 
Today  there  are  countless  Individuals  who 
stand  humbly  and  gratefully  In  bis  debt, 
everlasting  debtors  to  this  man  to  whom 
we  give  tribute  tonite.  His  voice,  and  his 
spirit  were  ever  clarient  calls  to  social  Jus- 
tice. He  had  something  of  the  fire  of  the  old 
time  prophets  burning  deeply  within  him.  He 
was  not  ever  content  to  let  the  status  quo 
dictate  standards  or  dictate  policies.  He  saw 
Alaska  and  his  country  for  what  they  may 
become,  not  what  they  were,  but  what  they 
might  be.  Not  only  for  what  they  had 
achieved,  but  what  they  might  achieve.  He 
perceived  the  difference  between  the  actual 
and  the  potential,  both  for  Alaska  and  the 
country.  Yet  he  seemed  to  fill  his  efforts  Uito 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  po- 
tential. 

For  Ernest  Gruening.  contemporary  prob- 
lems demanded  contemporary  solutions;  war, 
racial  struggles  for  human  dignity,  unbridled 
population  explosions,  unjust  economic  or- 
ders, wherein  lived  side  by  side  flaunted 
wealth  and  abject  poverty,  extinction  weap- 
ons and  any  condition  which  robbed  a  man 
of  his  spiritual,  his  himian  or  his  social 
birthright  was  the  enemy  of  Ernest  Gniening. 
He  had  a  fierce  love  and  commitment  for  his 
country.  He  loved  deeply  the  United  States 
of  America  and  tlie  best  for  which  the  coun- 
try stands.  His  view  of  citizenship  was 
founded  in  the  bedrock  conviction  that  each 
man  must  be  a  participant  in  the  social  and 
political  processes  If  he  Is  to  remain  worthy 
of  his  national  birthright.  Yet,  no  narrow 
nationalism  blinded  his  dreams  for  a  world 
community  based  on  brotherhood  and  based 
on  Justice.  He  saw  with  most  unusual  clarity 
that  dissent  must  have  a  place,  and  a  place 
of  honor  If  freedom  Is  to  survive  and  that 
only  when  dissent  is  a  genuine  option  can 
an  Issue  be  seen  In  Its  fullness. 

And  now  for  us  In  the  closing  moments  of 
this  tribute  to  such  a  grand  and  glorious  and 
good  man,  I'm  sure  he  would  not  wish  us  to 
live  lives  tossed  about  by  Impersonal  and 
aimless  forces,  but  that  his  great  dreams  also 
and  they  can  be  and  they  should  be.  He  would 
wish  for  us  dedication  to  match  present  de- 
mands for  a  higher  form  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  the  courage  to  pursue  those  dreams 
and  to  make  vital  that  kind  of  dedication. 
George  Sundborg  mentioned  tonite  one 
characteristic  of  Ernest  Gruening  and  in 
closing  this  tribute  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  George's  phrase,  "the  happy  warrior."  He 
mentioned  that  Ernest  Gruening  was  a 
reader.  Always,  he  seemed  to  have  a  book  un- 
der his  arm  and  Its  was  either  classical  litera- 
ture, or  history,  or  poetry,  or  drama,  or  me- 
chanics, or  something.  And  I  think  he  would 
be  pleased  If  I  should  choose  tonite  the 
words  of  William  Wordsworth  for  William 
Wordsworth  penned  these  lines  entitled  "The 
character  of  a  happy  warrior."  And  since  he 
wrote  about  hla  "Many  Battles"  so  recently 
and  has  been  characterized  by  Muktuk  Mars- 
ton  as  his  military  career  and  George  Sund- 
borg's  reference  to  the  happy  warrior  these 
words  from  William  Wordsworth: 


Chabacter  op  the  Happy  Warrior 

(By  William  Wordsworth) 

Who  la  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 

That  every  man  In  arms  should  wish  to  be? 

— It    is    the    generous    Spirit,    who,    when 

brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon    the    plan    that    pleased    his    boyish 

thought: 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That   makes   the   path    before    him    always 

bright: 
Who.  with  a  natural  Instinct  to  discern 
■WTiat  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to 

learn; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 


Who,  doomed  to  go  In  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  Is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Control    them    and    subdues,     transmutes', 

bereaves 
Of    their    bad    Infiuence,    and    their    good 

receives : 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to 

abate 
Her  feeling,   rendered   more  compassionate; 
Is  placable — 'lecause  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice; 
More  skilful   in  self-knowledge,  even  more 

pure. 
As  tempted  more;  more  able  to  endure. 
As  more  exposed  to  suH^ering  and  distress; 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
— 'T  Is  he  whose  law  Is  reason;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 
Wlience,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted 

still 
To  evil  for  a  gtiard  against  worse  ill, 
And  what  In  quality  or  act  Is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 
— Who,  If  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 
Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  In  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  In  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  wordly  state; 
Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  must 

fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  to  all: 
Wliose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  Influence,  a  peculiar  grace; 
But  who,  If  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

Joined 
Great  Issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the 

law 
In  calnaness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw; 
Or  If  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  It  will,  is  equal  to  the  need: 
— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a 

sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 
Sweet  images!  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
Are  at  bis  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love: — 
'T  Is,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high. 
Conspicuous  object  In  a  Nation's  eye. 
Or  left  unthought— of  In  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wlaib  or  not — 
Plays,  In  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be 

won: 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  well  to  better,  dally  self-surpast: 
Wlio,  whether  pral.se  of  him  must  walk  the 

earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  he  mvist  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort  In  himself  and  in  his  cause; 
And,   while   the   mortal   mist   Is   gathering, 

draws 
His   breath   In   confidence   of   Heaven's   ap- 
plause : 
Tills  is  the  happy  Warrior;  this  Is  He 
That  every  Man  In  arm.s  .should  wish  to  be 
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Judge  Stewart.  Rather  late  In  his  life,  Mr. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  exchanging 
thoughts  on  the  meaning  of  life  with  his 
friend  Professor  Harold  Lasky  wrote  in  a 
letter,  "Neither  place,  nor  power,  nor  popu- 
larity, can  bring  the  .success  that  one  desires, 
but  "only  the  trembling  hope  that  one  can 
come  near  to  an  ideal." 

Perhaps  no  one  that  any  of  us  has  known 
has  ever  come  so  near  to  reaching  his  ideals 
(as  Ernest  Gruening). 

We're  going  to  clo.se  our  program  with  the 
music  of  Mr.  Franklin  Butte  on  the  organ 
and  with  Mr.  Miles  Brandon  leading  us  all 
In  singing  "Alaska's  Flag."  When  we  have 
sung  "Alaska's  Flag".  Dorothy  Gruening, 
Huntingdon,  and  Clark  if  you  would  remain 
In  your  pinces  we  will  go  Into  the  lobby 
and  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  meet  any  of 
you  who  may  wish  to  speak. 

Alaska's  Flag 
(By  Marie  Drake) 
Eight  stars  of  gold  on  a  field  ol  blue 
Alaska's  flag.  May  it  mean  to  you 
The   blue   of   the   sea,   the   evening  sky. 
The  mountain  lakes,  tlie  fiow'res  nearby 
The  gold  of  the  early  sourdough's  dreams. 
The  precious  gold  of  the  hills  and  streams; 
The  brilliant  stars  in  the  northern  sky. 
The     "Bear" — the     "Dipper" — and,    shining 

high, 
Tlie  great  North  Star  with  its  steady  light. 
Over  land  and  sea  a  beacon  bright. 
Alaska's  fiag — to  Alaskans  dear. 
The  simple  flag  of  a  last  frontier. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Latvian  Independence  Day,  let 
us  reafiBrm  our  support  for  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Latvian  people  and 
reassert  our  admiration  for  the  construc- 
tive citizenship  of  the  American  Latvian 
community. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  Latvian  na- 
tional anthem  which  proclaims  so  elo- 
quently the  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  Lat- 
vian people,  as  follows: 

God,   ble-ss   free   Latvian   Land, 
Guard  well  my  Fatherland. 
Thus  pray  my  heart  and  mind; 
God,  save  Latvia! 

Let  there  sound  free  my  voice. 
Daughters  and  sons  rejoice ! 
Let  there  be  a  happy  choice! 
God,  bless  Latvia! 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RELEVANCE 
OP  THE  INTENTION  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  FATHERS  WITH  SPE- 
CIAL EMPHASIS  UPON  THE  DOC- 
TRINE OF  SEPARATION  OF 
POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  4, 
1974,  Arthur  S.  Miller,  professor  of  law 
at  George  Washington  University,  who 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  me  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Separation  of  Powers  and  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  delivered  a  lectui'e 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Arkansas 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial. 

Inasmuch  as  Professor  Miller  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  Americans  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  law,  this  lec- 
ture deserves  wide  dissemination.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Relevance  of  the  In- 
tentions OP  the  Founding  Fathers,  With 
Special  Emphasis  Upon  the  Doctrine  of 
Separation  op  Powers 

(By  Arthur  Selwyn  Miller) 
1.  introduction 
My  assignment  here  is  to  speak  about  con- 
stitutional origins — a  topic  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  enable  one  to  pick  and  choose. 
And  that  Is  exactly  what  I  will — indeed, 
must — do.  So  much  has  been  written  about 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — books 
and  articles  pour  forth  from  the  printing 
presses — that  ore  is  temperarlous  indeed  to 
attempt  to  add  to  the  mountain  of  litera- 
ture. What  more  can  be  said?  What  hasn't 
been  said  before? 

Very  little.  I  suspect,  in  answer  to  both 
questions.  But  even  so,  it  Is  worlhwhile  to 
say  some  things  again  simply  becaupe  In  law 
we  are  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  disease:  No 
one  listens,  or.  If  someone  does  listen,  he 
doesn't  heed.  We  differ,  thus,  from  the  nat- 
ural scientists,  they  who  as  a  matter  of 
course  build  upon  existing  knowledge  to 
construct  new  hj'potheses  and  thus  to  ad- 
vance the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  We  poor 
drudges  of  the  law  are  content  with  a  lesser 
chore — stirring  the  mud  of  continuing  con- 
troversy, flogging  the  dead  horses  of  what 
passes  for  Intellectualism  In  the  legal  com- 
mvuiity.  endlessly  repeating  ourselves  much 
like  the  medieval  scholastics  who  .spent  un- 
counted hours  chopping  logic  over  Aristotle. 
In  Jurisprudence,  for  example,  lawyers  have 
been  sterile:  For  almost  a  century  the  quint- 
CFsence  of  legal  scholarship  Is  a  collect' --n 
of  leari-.ed  exegeses  on  a  theme  struck  by 
Holmes  in  The  Common  Law  in  1881.  The 
most  important  work  of  this  century  in  Jur- 
isprudence is  A  Theory  of  Jvntice.  written  by 
John  Rawls,  who  happens  to  be  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  lawyer. 

Furthermore  we  are  at  best  indifferent 
legal  historians.  For  a  profession  that  prides 
itself  on  building  on  precedent,  that  is  at 
least  middling  strange.  We  venerate  history, 
but  don't  know  It — something  that  surely 
would  have  amused  H.  L.  Mencken  and  might 
even  have  made  Sandburg's  hearse  hor.=e 
snicker.  So  there  Is  merit  In  trying.  In  some 
small  degree,  to  plumb  the  past  to  cast  some 
light  on  the  present  and  perhaps  even  help 
to  Illuminate  the  future. 

My  theme  is  relatively  simple— constitu- 
tions, Including  the  American  Constitution, 
are  always  in  a  state  of  becomUig.  They  are 
open-ended,  always  being  updated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  succeeding  generations. 
The  "origins"  of  the  American  Constitution, 
that  Is  to  say.  ax-e  as  recent  as  the  year  1974 — 
and  there  will  be  new  "origins"  next  year 
and  each  year  thereafter.  I  do  not  suggest 
there  is  anything  novel  In  that  theme.  It  is. 
of  course,  merely  another  way  of  stathig 
that.  In  Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  our  Con- 
stitution Is  Darwinian  rather  than  New- 
tonian. It  is  a  "living"  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernance. There  is  no  need  to  wax  rhapsodical 
about  the  notion  of  the  "living  Constitu- 
tion,'  for  I  am  fully  aware  of  Justice  Hugo 
Blaclx's  emphatic  put-down  of  that  notion 
in  the  Katz  case.  That  Black  was  wrong  Is, 
I  believe,  obvious,  something  that  needs  no 
present  argument. 

But  if  the  Constitution  Is  the  "vehicle  of 
the  nation's  life"  and  not  a  "mere  lawyer'.s 
Instrument."  then  It  draws  its  strength,  not 
from  the  shades  of  the  55  men  who  sat  that 
hot  summer  of  1787  in  Philadelphia,  but  from 
Its  capacity  for  adaptation.  We  cannot  read 
the  minds  of  men  long  dead  to  decide  specific 
problems  of  the  day.  We  cannot,  In  other 
words,  rely  on  a  search  for  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  In  any  case  that  gets  Into 
litigation    (or  otherwise  occupies  a  lawyers 


time).  Those  Intentions  are  not  ascertain- 
able or.  If  they  are,  they  are  Irrelevant  to 
the  decision  of  modern  constitutional  prob- 
lems. At  best,  the  Intentions,  assuming  they 
can  be  Identified,  are  but  one  factor  among 
many  In  the  difficult  task  of  constitutional 
interpretation. 

That,  then,  is  my  theme,  something  that 
will  be  developed  more  fully  below  in  the 
context  of  tlie  misnamed  "separation  of 
powers."  (I  am  going  to  take.  If  not  poetic 
license,  then  the  licen.se  of  a  gtiest  speaker 
to  define  that  term  to  incUide  both  the  tri- 
partite division  of  governmental  powers  and 
the  federal  system,  but  will  concentrate  on 
the  former. ) 

A  w-ord  is  In  order,  first,  about  the  context 
in  which  we.  In  1974,  view  the  Constitution 
of  1787.  with  Its  two-baker's-dozen  amend- 
ments. We  recognize,  not  a  static  framework 
of  government,  but  an  always  developing  set 
of  principles.  Justice  WUliam  O.  Douglas  said 
a  dozen  years  ago  In  Glidden  r.  Zdanok  that 
constitutional  questions  are  always  open.  So 
they  are.  They  are  open  precisely  because 
social  structures  are  always  In  fiux.  Change 
Is  the  law  of  life — and  of  constitutions — and 
we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  the  most 
rapid  social  change  In  human  history.  This 
country  has  changed  more  In  the  century 
since,  say.  the  decision  In  the  Slaughterhouse 
Cd.ies  than  did  people  In  the  previous  cen- 
turies of  known  human  history.  Changed, 
that  is.  in  the  environment  In  which  legal  in- 
stitutions. Including  constitutions,  must 
exist.  There  Is  no  present  need  to  restate 
those  massive  changes  since  the  Men  of  1787 
wrote  the  Constitittion.  Tliey  are  obvious, 
but  some  will  be  mentioned  shortly  by  way 
of  Illustration.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  note 
that  the  process  of  change  has  not  ceased, 
and  indeed  may  be  accelerating.  If  such  ob- 
servers as  Brze7-inski  and  Bell  and  Heilbroner 
are  to  be  believed  and  if  such  phenomena  as 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  demands  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Third  World  are,  as  I  believe, 
something  more  than  transitory.  Professor 
John  Piatt,  a  bio-physicist  at  Michigan,  said 
in  a  too-little  noticed  paper  a  few  years  ago: 
"There  Is  only  one  crisis  In  the  world.  It  's 
the  crisis  of  transformation."  Piatt  goes  on 
to  assert  that 

"[tlhe  human  race  today  is  like  a  rocket 
on  a  launching  pad.  We  have  been  building 
up  to  this  moment  of  take-off  for  a  lont; 
time,  and  If  we  get  safely  through  the  take- 
off period,  we  may  fly  on  a  new  and  excitinR 
cour.-!e  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  at  this 
moment,  as  the  powerful  new  engines  are 
fired,  their  thrust  and  roar  shakes  and 
stresses  every  part  of  the  ship  and  may  cause 
the  whole  thing  to  blow  up  before  we  can 
steer  It  on  Its  way.  Our  problem  today  Is  to 
harness  and  direct  these  tremendous  new- 
forces  through  this  dangerous  transition  pe- 
riod to  the  new  world  instead  of  to  destruc- 
tion. But  unless  we  can  do  thl.s,  the  rapidly 
increasing  strains  and  crises  of  the  next  dec- 
ade may  kill  us  all.  They  will  make  the  last 
20  years  look  like  a  peaceful  intei-lude." 

Without  pursuing  that  notion  further,  let 
me  attempt  to  relate  it  to  "constitutional 
origins"  and  their  present-day  relevance. 
II.  separation  or  powers  revisitld 

There  are  reasons  aplenty  for  the  division 
of  constitutional  powers.  Federalism  was  one 
of  the  prices  paid  for  having  a  Constitution. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Men  of  1787  met  there  to 
revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  under 
which  the  emphasis  was  on  "state  sover- 
eignty," but  Instead  produced  a  Constitu- 
tion under  which  the  national  government 
had  stronger  powers.  A  remarkable  feat,  thp.t, 
given  the  temper  of  the  times.  The  Initial 
breakthrough  was  all  that  was  necessary,  for 
soon  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  spin- 
ning out  marvelous  political  theories  de- 
signed to  Increase  national  power.  Marbiiry's 
Case  Is.  of  course,  the  key  to  that  develop- 
ment, a  decision  that  settled  the  notion  of 
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Judicial  review  but  still  la  litigated  on  the 
merits.  (As  recently  as  January  1874  th« 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  In  ttie  Dis- 
trict of  CoUimbla  Circuit  drew  heavily  on 
Marbury  In  a  case  Involving  presidential 
powers  and  duties.  And  It  Is  worth  at  least 
p.isslr.g  mention  thnt  Judge  Gerhard  Ge-sell, 
in  the  case  of  the  Watergate  Committee 
against  the  President,  cited  Acron  Burr's 
case  as  authority  for  ordering  the  President 
personally  to  sign  a  particularized  Invocation 
of  executive  privilege.)  When  the  Martin  and 
Cohens  decisions  settled  the  proposition  that 
the  nation,  under  the  Constitution,  wa.^.  not 
going  to  be  balkanlred,  then  the  way  was 
clear  for  Marsliall  to  render  in  McCulloch't 
Case  the  most  Important  opinion  In  our  his- 
tory on  the  nature  of  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution. 

All  of  this,  to  lie  sure,  is  familiar  history, 
recounted  now  only  to  Indicate  that  the 
concept  of  "dual"  federalism,  to  u.se  Cor- 
win's  terminology,  placrd  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion In  1787  .'-.ooii  began  to  become  •'national" 
federalism  when  the  Supreme  Court  began 
to  legitimize  exprclces  of  federal  power.  The 
net  result  may  be  stated  briefly:  The  stales 
ever  increasingly  are  mere  admlnisTrative  dis- 
tricts for  nationally  established  policies. 
Tliey  are,  as  John  K.  Jessup  once  said,  more 
a  source  of  senators  than  a  repository  of 
sovereignty. 

Let  us  concentrate,  however,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  goveriunental  powers, 
which  to  the  "father"  of  the  Constitution, 
James  Madison,  was  the  "sacred  maxim  of 
free  government.  '  designed  to  guard  against 
concentration  of  power  ii>  the  same  hands — 
"the  very  deAnltiou  of  tyranny."  (Note,  by 
the  way,  that  even  then  constitutional  com- 
mentary tended  to  take  on  sacerdotal  charac- 
teristics— something  that  has  lasted  to  the 
present  day,  the  Constitution  being  a  theo- 
logical document  as  well  as  a  p>olitico-legal 
instrument  of  governance.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  that  below.)  Madijon's  view  has 
had  general  acceptance  .since  he  wrote  Fed- 
eralist No.  47.  echoed,  for  example,  by  Justice 
Brandeis  in  the  Myers  case  and  shortly  there- 
after by  Justice  Sutherland.  It  is  the  essence 
of  Justice  Bla':lc's  opinion  for  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Steel  Seizure  Case,  and  has  been 
repeated  often  In  recent  years  as  confronta- 
tions between  Congress  and  the  President  be- 
come routine. 

The  trouble  with  the  Madisonian  concept 
i.s  that  It  states  at  best  a  half-truth.  I  should 
like  in  this  segment  of  my  remarks  to  tell 
you  why  I  believe  that.  Let  me  begin  by  quot- 
ing the  best  of  American  constitution  his- 
torians, Charles  Mcllwaiu:  "There  is  no 
juedieval  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
....  It  is  a  figment  of  the  Imagination  of 
eighteenth-Century  doctrinaUes  who  found 
it  in  our  earlier  history  only  because  tliey 
were  Ignorant  of  the  true  uatiure  of  that  his- 
tory. These  political  balances  were  unknown 
before  the  eighteenth  century,  were  almost 
untried  before  the  nineteenth."  If  that  be  so, 
then  it  becomes  important  to  determine  Just 
v>'hy  the  Pounding  Fathers,  who,  with  a  few 
presidents,  tend  to  be  the  only  saints  in 
America's  hagiology,  separated  powers.  The 
conventional  wisdom  Is  that  of  Brandeis: 
Governmental  powers  are  separated,  he  srld 
in  Myers  v.  United  States,  not  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency but  to  prevent  despotism. 

I  believe  that  to  be  only  halfway  true. 
Powers  were  separated  In  1787  as  much  to 
promote  efficiency  as  anything  else.  Further- 
more, cooperation  rather  than  conflict  has 
been  the  norm  of  interactions  between  the 
branches  and  there  have  been  major  realign- 
ments of  actual  power  within  tlie  framework 
of  government  created  in  1787. 

m.    THK    ORIGINAL    CONCEPTION 

Those  who  take  a  flllo-pletlstlc  view  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  may  believe  that 
the  political  (that  Is,  constitutional)  theory 
of  separation  of  powers  was  Invented  by  the 


55  men  who  sat  in  Philadelphia  that  hot 
siunmer  of  1787  or  by  their  alleged  intellec- 
tual mentor,  Charles  Secondat,  Baron  de 
Montesquieu.  But  that  is  not  true.  It  l}ears 
some  resemblance  to,  but  is  not  the  same  as, 
the  "mixed  constitution"  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Prominent  In  Plato's  Laws 
and  Aristotle's  Politics,  the  theory  of  the 
ml.xcd  constitution  was  perhaps  most  clearly 
enunciated  by  I*olybiUB,  a  Greek  historian 
whose  mixture  of  mouarchy,  aristocracy  and 
democracy  had  its  greatest  Influence  la 
Borne.  Not  until  the  late  middle  ages  did 
separation  of  powers  appear  in  the  literature 
In  anything  like  its  modern  form.  But  '.here 
is  obvious  overlap  between  the  two  theories. 
Both  are  concerned  with  achieving  liberty 
under  law:  botlt  are  ba.sed  on  a  conception 
that  conceniraUoii  of  power  means  tyranny; 
and  both  appear  to  be  predicated  on  a  view 
of  mankind  n.s  essentially  irrational.  "The 
thence  of  man's  irrationality  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,"  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy 
maintained,  "and  especially  of  his  inner  cor- 
ruption was  no  longer  a  speciality  of  divines; 
it  became  lor  a  time  one  of  the  favorite 
topirs  of  secular  literature." 

Political  theoii'^ts,  European  and  American, 
thus  came  to  emphasize  the  dangers  rather 
than  the  advantages  of  government.  If  man 
was  depraved  and  nnti-social,  he  then  re- 
quired control;  but  thOoe  who  controlled, 
themselves  human  beings,  would  mercilessly 
e.\ploit  their  subjects  unless  there  were  some 
way  to  limit  their  power.  Lord  Acton's 
famous  aphori.sm  about  the  corrupting 
aspects  of  power  simply  restated  some  fami- 
liar learning  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
As  Madison  put  it: 

"But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual 
concentration  of  the  several  powers  in  the 
same  department,  consists  In  giving  to  those 
who  administer  each  department  the  neces- 
.^ry  constitutional  means  and  personal  mo- 
tives to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others. 
The  provision  for  defense  must  in  this,  as  In 
all  other  cases,  be  made  commensurate  to 
the  danger  of  attack.  It  may  be  a  reflection 
on  human  nature,  that  such  devices  should 
be  uecessitry  to  control  the  abuses  of  gov- 
ernment. But  what  Is  government  itself,  but 
the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on  htunan  na- 
ture? If  mcii  were  angels,  no  government 
would  be  necessary.  //  angels  were  to  govern 
men,  neither  ettcrnal  nor  internal  controls 
on  government  would  be  necessary.  In  fram- 
ing a  government  which,  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty 
lies  in  tliis;  you  must  first  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  control  the  governed;  and  in  the 
next  place  oblige  it  to  control  itself." 

Mr-dl6on,  however,  saw  matters  soir.cwhat 
dilfereutly  from  other  prominent  framers  of 
tlie  Constitution.  Efficiency  was  stressed  as  a 
principal  reason  for  establishing  an  executive 
independent  from  the  legislature  by,  among 
others,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Jay  and  James  Wilson.  JeBerson  clearly  per- 
ceived that  the  absence  of  a  division  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  resulted  in  ineffectual  ex- 
ecutive action.  He  was  as  much  or  more  con- 
cerned about  the  harm  resulting  from  legis- 
lative dominance  over  the  executive  than  he 
was  about  pci^sible  harm  that  might  occur  to 
American's  liberties.  James  Wilson's  views 
are  particularly  opposite: 

"In  planning,  forming,  and  arranging  laws, 
deliberation  is  always  becomhig,  and  always 
useful.  But  in  the  Rctlve  scenes  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  emergencies,  in  which  the 
man,  as,  iu  other  cases,  the  woman,  who  de- 
liberates, is  lost.  But,  can  either  secrecy  or 
dispatch  be  expected,  when,  to  every  enter- 
prise, mutual  communication,  mutual  con- 
sultation, and  mutual  agreement  among 
men,  perhaps  of  discordant  views,  of  discord- 
ant tempers  and  of  discordant  lntere£.ts,  are 
indispensably  necessary?  How  mucli  time  will 
be  consumed!  and  when  it  Is  consumed;  how 
little  business  vill   be  done!   ..     If,  on   the 


other  band,  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
is  there  not  reason  to  expect,  in  his  plans  and 
conduct,  promptitude,  activity,  firmnesn, 
consistency,  and  energy?" 

Under  tlie  Articles  of  Confederatiou,  gov- 
ernment was  .seriously  faulty  because  powers 
were  not  separated,  which  resulted  in  in- 
effectual governmental  activity. 

The  two  conceptlon.s,  quite  obvioualy,  are 
not  consistent,  either  in  philosophy  or  in 
application.  As  noted,  the  orthodox  notion  !s 
based  on  a  conception  of  man  as  essentially 
so  evil  iu  nature  that  he  la  likely  to  use  gov- 
ernmental power  contrary  to  the  common 
interest  unless  institutionally  prevented 
fix>in  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ef- 
ficiency version  appears  to  be  predicated  oa 
a  view,  set  out,  lor  example,  by  Carl  Becker 
in  The  Heavenly  City  of  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Philosophers,  that  man  is  not  nat- 
laally  depraved  and  that  he  "Is  capable, 
guideU  solely  by  the  light  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, of  perfecthig  the  good  llle  on 
earth."  Both  versions  have  had  currency 
throughout  American  history,  one  as  official 
doctrine,  the  other  as  actual  practice. 

De^-plte  the  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the 
erticlency  version  has  been  dominant 
tiiroughout  American  constitutional  history. 
Separation  of  powers  has  never  been  a  bar- 
rier to  a  high  level  of  cooperation  between 
the  political  branches  of  government — a  sit- 
uation that,  speaking  generally,  has  found 
judicial  acceptance — Illustrated,  for  example, 
by  the  lonely  examples  of  the  only  two  cases 
iu  which  the  Supreme  Court  ever  struck 
down  delegations  of  legislative  power  to  fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  tlie  Steel  Seizure  Case, 
tl.e  most  Important  Instance  of  Judicial  dis- 
approval of  executive  action.  As  Willard 
Hurst  has  shown,  both  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  aided  by  the  Judiciaries,  co- 
operated in  the  exploitation  of  the  virgin 
continent  dtiring  the  19th  century.  In  this 
century,  the  close  of  the  frontier  has  not 
altered  the  posture  of  cooperation.  Woodrow 
Wilson  put  it  well  in  1908,  when  he  stated  iu 
his  classic  Constitutional  Government  that 
"warfare"  between  the  branches  could  be 
"fatal"  to  the  constitutional  order. 

The  norm  of  cooperation  is  too  little  recog- 
nUed  in  the  legal  profession  and  among 
commentators,  who  tend  to  emphiislze  con- 
flict rather  than  cooperation.  Just  as  In  la'v 
the  Holmeslau  notion  of  the  "bad  man" 
tends  to  dominate,  rather  than  HX.A.  Hart's 
"good  man"  theory,  so  too  In  our  study  of 
the  American  Constitution  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  look  for  the  tensions  and  disputes. 
Fcr  example,  coursebooks  in  oonstitution.il 
itivv,  as  used  In  the  law  schools,  slight  the 
nature  of  the  e.xecutlve  function  In  govern- 
ment and  also  concentrate  mainly  on  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  in  interpreting 
the  delphic  clauses  of  the  fundamental  law. 
We  tend,  also,  to  engage  in  what  Franz  Neu- 
mann called  "constitutional  fetishism" — the 
attribution  of  political  consequences,  such  as 
Individualism  and  personal  liberty,  "to  Iso- 
lated constitutional  arrangements  which 
have  meaning  only  iu  a  total  cultural,  and 
particularly  social,  setting." 

Cooperation  as  the  norm  could  scarcely  be 
otherwire.  If  government  Is  to  function,  there 
must  be  at  least  a  tacit  agreement.  If  not 
express  recognition,  among  the  leaders  of  all 
the  departments  that  their  duty  is  to  keep 
the  ship  of  state  on  Its  way  and  not  to  permit 
it  to  get  bogged  down  in  the  mud  of  continu- 
ous controversy.  This,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized, is  not  to  say  that  government  accom- 
plishes its  tasks  well  or  effectively;  the  con- 
trary Is  likely  true.  But  it  Is  to  say  that  in- 
sofar as  government  functions  at  all,  then 
separated  powers  are  not  now,  and  never 
were,  a  barrier  of  any  consequence  to  getting 
necessary  social  result*  completed.  Neumann 
puts  U  somewhat  differently:  "The  Liberal 
Stat  3.  supposedly  conrlemned  to  play  the  role 
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of  the  night-watchman,  was  exactly  as  strong 
as  it  needed  to  be  in  order  to  fulfill  its  do- 
mestic and  foreign  political  tasks."  To  state 
it  in  still  another  way,  social  and  political 
change — what  some  call  progress — can  come 
about  only  by  moves  in  concert  by  the  three 
branches.  That  there  has  been  massive 
change  in  the  actual  accolation  of  powers 
withUi  the  national  government  Is,  of  course, 
wholly  truistlc.  Constitutional  change  at  the 
level  of  effective  control  over  public  policy 
has  resulted  from  agreement,  tacit  or  ex- 
press, among  the  three  powers. 

Within  the  United  States,  the  allocation 
of  formal  constitutional  powers  has  re- 
mained the  same  since  1787.  The  few  amend- 
ments that  have  been  added  do  nothing  to 
alter  the  historical  structure.  But  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said,  "The  Constitution  in  op- 
eration is  manifestly  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  books."  It  Is, 
accordingly,  a  task  of  those  who  WTlte  about 
the  nature  of  the  constitutional  order  to 
delve  below  the  facade  and  determine  the 
reality  beneath  it,  not  allowing  themselves 
to  be  confused  by  references  to  any  supposed 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  fundamental 
law.  That  surface  is  fairly  easily  penetrated, 
for  political  scientists  (rather  than  lawyers) 
for  many  years  have  considered  the  nature 
of  power  in  American  government.  Our  con- 
stitutional law,  at  least  as  it  Is  studied  hi 
law  schools,  describes  the  formal  framework 
for  the  exercise  of  political  power.  It  also 
legitimates  the  exercise  of  formal  power. 
Little  or  no  attention,  however,  is  accorded 
those  who  wield  power  in  fact,  as  opposed 
to  theory. 

Plumb  beneath  the  surface  of  constitu- 
tional formalism  and  one  soon  finds  at  least 
two  bedrock  principles:  (a)  political  in- 
stitutions may  be  outwardly  balanced,  but 
social  forces  normally  are  not;  and  (b)  the 
ostensible  balance  of  political  power  bides 
the  steady  accretion  of  power  in  the  execu- 
tive. The  first  principle  will  be  dealt  with 
shortly.  We  focus  now  on  the  apparently  ir- 
reversible alteration  of  American  govern- 
ment toward  executive  hegemony. 

There  is  little  need  to  tarry  long  to  discuss 
the  development.  No  serious  observer  disputes 
the  rise  of  presidential  government,  however 
much  he  may  decry  it  and  Illustrate  Ita  po- 
tential for  danger.  It  is  enough  now  to  un- 
derscore the  point  that  the  change  In  fact, 
as  opposed  to  fundamentalist  constitutional 
theory,  came  about  by  the  ready  and  long- 
continued  acquiescence  of  Congress,  accom. 
panied  by  the  Supreme  Court's  well-nigh 
complete  refusal  or  Inability  to  stay  the 
course  of  constitutional  change.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been,  in  the  words  of  Amaury  de 
Rlencourt,  that  the  President  today  "wears 
ten  hats — as  Head  of  State,  Chief  Executive, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chief  Legislator, 
Head  of  the  Party,  Tribune  of  the  People, 
Ultimate  Arbiter  of  Social  Justice,  Guardian 
of  Economic  Prosperity,  and  World  Leader 
of  Western  Civilization."  To  that  might  be 
added  that  the  President  is  also  the  Chief 
Law  Enforcer,  a  power,  as  recent  events  have 
demonstrated,  that  Is  itself  of  considerable 
Import,  Those  eleven  hats,  balanced  some- 
what precariously  on  the  head  of  one  man, 
have  had  the  concomitant  result  of  an  ex- 
ponential expansion  of  the  E.O.P. — the  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  the  President.  The  culmina- 
tion of  almost  200  years  of  constitutional 
history  is  a  swollen  presidency — both  In  its 
personal  sense  of  the  monarchical  character 
of  the  Chief  Executive  and  its  institutional 
.sense  of  the  several  thousand  bureaucrats, 
high  and  low,  who  man  the  E.O.P. 

The  analog  of  aggrandized  presidential 
power  Is,  of  course,  diminished  legislative  and 
Judicial  powers.  (And  also,  be  it  said,  of  the 
powers  of  the  several  states — but  that  Is  an- 
other problem.)  A  strong  presidency,  as  it 
has  evolved,  means  a  sapless  Congress  and  a 
judiciary,  so  far  as  the  actual  control  of 
governance  is  concerned,  whose  powers  are 


more  ostensible  than  real.  However  one  views 
the  Executive,  then,  whether  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive sitting  atop  the  pinnacle  of  the  pub- 
lic administration  or  as  a  set  of  feudalities 
in  a  far  from  monolithic  structtire,  there  can 
be  no  dispute  over  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  power  lies  iu  the  tripartite 
system. 

Why  this  development  has  occurred  Is  not 
susceptible  of  easy  answer.  Certatoly  it  has 
not  been  because  of  a  conspiracy  to  take  over 
government  by  a  sort  of  silent  and  con- 
tinuing coup  d'  etat.  Neither  has  it  been 
caused  by  the  Supreme  Court  (although  some 
scholars  who  should  know  better  attribute 
an  extremely  high  degree  of  power  to  that 
tribunal)  nor  by  Congress,  save  by  legisla- 
tive acts  that  have  delegated  enormous 
chunks  of  governing  power  to  the  bureauc- 
racy and  by  legislative  inaction  that  has  by 
the  large  remained  silent  while  the  reality 
beneath  the  facade  altered.  Change  has  been 
a  primary  characteristic  of  the  Constitution 
of  1787;  but  as  Ernest  Nagel  has  shown,  there 
is  no  simple  and  at  the  same  time  adequate 
explanation  of  any  social  phenomenon,  in- 
cluding the  fact  of  constitutional  change. 

Surely  the  causes  are  multiple.  It  is  too 
simplistic,  perhaps,  for  Neumann  to  assert 
that  "the  higher  the  state  of  technological 
development,  the  greater  the  concentration 
of  political  power,"  a  sentiment  that  finds  a 
coiuiterpart  in  Galbralth's  statement  that  it 
is  "technological  imperatives"  that  demand 
the  giant  business  corporation.  But  there 
may  be  at  least  a  kernel  of  truth  In  the  prop- 
osition. The  scientific-technological  revolu- 
tion has  paralleled  the  rise  of  presidential 
government.  The  catisal  relationship  between 
the  two  is  terra  iTicognita  in  constitutional 
theory.  Technological  determinism  bears  at 
least  a  faint  resemblance  to  Max  Weber's 
famous  hiTJOthesls  about  the  relationship 
between  Protestantism  and  the  rls©  of 
capitalism.  As  a  hypothesis,  rather  than  as 
dogma,  there  Is  little  to  quarrel  about 
Weber's  formulation.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  Neumann.  In  sum,  as  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  put  it,  "t>ehlnd  institutions,  behind 
constitutional  forms  and  modifications,  lie 
the  vital  forces  that  call  these  organa  Into 
life  and  shape  them  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions." Among  those  vital  forces  must  be 
listed  the  new  technology. 

IV,   THE    "NEW"    SEPABATION    OF    POWERS 

Twenty  years  ago.  Dean  Don  K.  Price 
clironicled  the  emergence  of  "federalism  by 
contract,"  by  which  he  meant  that  the  sys- 
tem of  contractlng-out  much  of  the  admin- 
istration of  government  had  created  a  new 
type  of  governmental  Werarchy.  Contract  is 
also  employed  as  a  regulatory  technique,  with 
a  consequent  blurring  of  the  line  between 
public  and  private  in  much  of  the  American 
economy. 

A  similar  development  is  now  evident  with- 
in the  tripartite  division  of  national  govern- 
ing power.  The  rise  of  pluralistic  social 
groups  to  prominence  and  even  domination, 
largely  within  this  century,  means  that  a 
system  of  "private"  governments  is  In  the 
process  of  becoming.  Of  them,  the  giant  busi- 
ness corfK)ration  is  by  far  the  most  signif- 
icant. These  corporations,  which  make  up 
what  Galbraith  calls  the  "planning  system" 
of  the  American  economy,  are  a  species  of 
political  order  that  are  as  Important — per- 
haps more  so — than  the  organs  of  public  gov- 
ernment. When  viewed  in  their  totality,  they 
exercise  more  influence  over  the  way  Amer- 
icans (and  others)  live  than  does,  say,  the 
Supmere  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  high  time,  then,  that  the  repositories 
of  economic  sovereignty — the  giant  corpora- 
tions and  their  financial  allies — be  recognized 
in  constitutional  theory  and  In  our  thinking 
about  the  nature  of  separation  of  powers 
today.  "This  is  an  age  of  collective  action," 
John  R.  Commons  asserted  in  1950:  and  so 
it  is.  The  collective  nature  of  the  American 


economy  Is  haltingly  being  acknowledged  by 
economists,  even  though  those  worthies  do 
not  have  a  viable  theory  of  conscious  co- 
operation. But  lawyers  have  lagged  although 
on  at  least  two  occasions  the  Supreme  Court 
has  brought  corporations  within  the  ambit 
of  "Stat©  action." 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  point 
in  any  comprehensive  way.  I  think  it  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  corporations  (and 
other  prominei:t  groups)  are  governments  iu 
fact.  The  problem  at  the  moment  is  the 
meaning  of  that  propiositfon  to  the  orthodox 
conception  of  separation  of  powers.  At  least 
three  statements  may  be  made.  First,  th*; 
economic  power  of  the  corporate  giants  re- 
sults in  further  disintegration  of  an  already 
badly  splintered  concept  of  national  sover- 
eignty. Second,  and  paradoxically,  there  is 
dawning  recognition,  in  law  and  otherwise, 
of  the  close  interlocks  between  the  social 
groups  and  the  units  of  public  government. 
Elsewhere  I  have  suggested  that  those  inter- 
locks are  creating  the  ftision  of  economic  and 
political  power,  or,  in  other  words,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  Indigenous  form  of  corpora- 
tivism. To  the  extent  that  this  second  state- 
ment is  valid,  then  a  truly  new  form  of  con- 
stitutional order  is  in  process  of  creation.  Fi- 
nally, great  danger  to  human  liberty  results 
from  the  control  of  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  public  government  by  one  social 
class.  If,  that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  substantial  segments  of  both 
Congress  and  the  Elxecutive  EU-e  dominated 
by,  say,  units  of  economic  sovereignty,  then 
it  may  acctu-ately  be  said  that  powers  are 
no  longer  truly  separated  and  that  the  con- 
sequent concentration  has  portentous,  even 
ominous,  meaning  for  freedom.  (The  courts 
need  not  be  excluded  from  such  an  analysis. 
They,  too,  are  "political"  and  should  be  seen 
as  the  target  of  interest  groups.) 

Jacques  Elltil  maintains  that  ".  .  ,  the 
organs  of  representative  democracy  nc  longer 
have  any  other  purpose  than  to  endorse 
decisions  prepared  by  ejcperts  and  pressure 
groups,"  and  thereby  dismisses  the  power 
of  modern  legislatures  as  an  "illusion."  Cer- 
tainly there  is  little  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Congress,  to  speak  only  of  the  United  States, 
has  neither  the  will  nor  the  staying  power 
to  reassert  lost  powers  or  to  become  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  governance.  Perhaps  it 
could  and,  to  speak  normatively,  perhaps 
It  should;  but  despite  much  buffing  and 
puffing  in  1973,  at  a  time  when  the  presi- 
dency was  (to  use  Stewart  Alsop's  sick  label) 
"paraplegic,"  little  of  substance  and  nothing 
of  permanence  has  emerged  from  Capitol 
Hill.  After  having  been  largely  Instrtunental 
in  creating  the  Frankenstein  that  Is  the 
modern  Executive  Branch,  Congress  reaction 
is  more  hortatory  than  significant. 

It  will  do  little  good  to  argue  that,  if  Con- 
gress is  an  illusion,  then  the  populace,  as 
an  entity,  can  look  to  the  Chief  Executive 
to  represent  them.  The  Executive  is  also  the 
target  of  interest  groups.  Here,  as  with  Con- 
gress, the  entire  branch  is  not  conquered: 
instead,  as  Professor  Grant  McConnell  has 
said,  "control  of  significant  parts  of  [gov- 
ernment) may  be  established  by  particular 
business  interests."  The  Interests  of  the  presi- 
dency are  not  necessarily  coterminous  with 
the  Interests  of  the  "public"  (if,  Indeed,  that 
entity  exists  at  all).  The  Executive  pursues 
his  own  ends,  defining  the  public  interest  as 
anything  that  he  says  it  is.  m  such  a  situa- 
tion, McConnell's  observation  ",  .  .  that  a 
substantial  part  of  government  in  the  United 
States  has  come  udder  the  influence  or  con- 
trol of  narrowly  based  and  largely  autono- 
mous elites"  becomes  particularly  opposite. 
If  he  is  correct — his  argument  Is  accepted, 
in  different  terminology,  by  other  leading 
commentators — then  historical  separation  of 
powers  has  indeed  broken  down. 

The  Important  separation  thus  has  become 
one  between  public  and  private  govern- 
nients^-and    their    Interlocks,    If    narrowly 
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based  elites  control  a  substantial  part  of 
government,  to  what  avail  the  claaslcal  Amer- 
ican doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers? 
I  do  not  mean  to  do  more  than  raise  the 
question  here  and  to  Indicate  the  pressing 
need  for  further  research  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  different  social  groups  con- 
trol the  three  branches  of  government — if 
at  all.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  socio- 
logical basis  to  the  separation  doctrine,  some- 
thing that  Benthara  saw.  The  constitutional 
principle  of  separated  powers  must  be  paral- 
leled by  the  sociological  principle  of  balanced 
social  forcea.  The  latter  does  not  exist  In 
America  today. 

It  Is  not  enotigh  to  expect  the  largely 
autonomous  elites  to  cancel  each  other  out, 
so  that  the  net  result  Is  maximization  of 
human  liberty.  Quite  the  contrary.  As  Madi- 
son clearly  foresaw,  the  rise  of  "faction" 
could  have  pronounced  dangers  to  Ireedom. 
Furthermore,  almost  by  definition  the  "public 
interest" — however  deianed,  perhaps  a  hope- 
less task — cannot  emanate  from  the  system 
in  the  sense  of  the  "common  good."  Most 
economists  have  long  since  given  up  on  Adam 
Smith;  and  even  Galbralth  no  longer  talks 
about  "countervailing  power"  as  a  substitute. 
In  politics,  laissez  faire  is  even  less  adequate 
•'imply  because  of  the  rise  of  social  groups 
to  prominence  hM  replaced  the  individual 
as  the  basic  societal  unit.  Imw  follows — or 
reflects — the  political  economy.  "Separation 
of  powers"  theory  today  must  take  "private" 
power  Into  consideration. 

We  have  roamed  far  from  1787  in  an  effort 
to  indicate  the  manner  In  which  the  principle 
of  powr;ra  follows  Darwinian  notions.  It  l.s 
evolutionary.  This  development  means,  in 
br*efest  terms,  that  the  Intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  l^by  and  large 
meaningless.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  those  who  wrote  the  original  docu- 
ment had  the  intention  of  leaving  it  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans  to  settle 
tlieir  own  problems — in  this  context,  to  re- 
write the  "living"  constitution  anew.  Large 
pluralistic  social  groups  simply  did  not  exist 
in  1787  or  1800 — or  1850,  for  that  matter. 
No  matter  how  much  or  how  closely  we  read 
Jefferson  or  Madison  or  Hamilton,  or  any 
of  their  asuociates,  can  we  find  anything  more 
than  the  most  fleeting  references  to  many 
modern  problems. 

Why,  then,  are  the  shades  of  the  55  Men  of 
1787  often  Invoked?  The  answer  to  that,  I 
suggest,  lies  deep  in  the  psyche  of  the  human 
animal  and  the  need  for  certainty  and  the 
."symbols  of  certainty  in  an  imcertaln  world. 
If  we  pretend  that  the  framers  had  a  special 
Port  of  wisdom,  then  perhaps  we  do  not  have 
to  think  too  hard  about  how  to  solve 
pressing  social  problems.  It  Is  better,  In  this 
view,  to  envelop  ourselves  In  the  mythology 
of  the  sup«hvunan  wisdom  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  to  look  upon  them  as  svipermen,  all- 
wtse,  all-knowing,  all-prescient.  If  that  re- 
minds you  of  how  some  people  view  God,  It 
should  not  be  surprising.  I  said  before  that 
Madison  himself  referred  to  the  "sacred" 
maxim  of  free  government. 

We  may  pride  ourselves  on  our  learning 
and  our  sophistication  and  our  considerable 
insights  into  the  human  animal.  But  we  still 
think,  all  too  longingly,  of  a  mythical  golden 
age  when  men  were  wiser,  women  were  purer 
and  children  dldnt  smoke  pot.  In  this  re- 
•spect,  we  exemplify  what  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor said  about  human  needs.  Tou  will  recall, 
I  am  sure,  that  he  maintained  that  man 
needed  three  things — miracle,  mystery,  and 
r.\»fhority.  <To  some  marked  extent,  that  Is 
uhat  men  expect  from  modem  presidents — 
and  their  intentions — are  clothed  In  mystery. 
Our  ht-story  of  that  period  is  at  best  in- 
complete. They  also  are  considered  to  have 
performed  a  miracle:  who  doesn't  remember 
Gladstones  fulsome  praise  of  the  Constltu- 
t  ion  as  the  most  wondrous  work  every  struck 
by  the  mind  and  tongue  of  men.  And  they 


are  cloaked  with  authority;  their  words.  In- 
consistent though  they  may  be,  are  perused 
and  debated — and,  of  much  more  Importance, 
asserted  to  be  deuerminative  of  modern  con- 
stitutional questions.  Dostoyevsky  would 
have  been  pleased,  I  think,  to  learn  that  his 
views  had  been  borne  out  In  this  citadel  of 
enlightenment.  Michael  Kammen,  in  People 
of  Paradox  (1972),  a  Pulitzer  Priae  wmnlng 
history  of  the  origins  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, speaks  of — 

"An  awkward  anomaly  iu  American 
thought.  Although  tiie  founders  were  them- 
selves engaged  in  a  continuous  quest  for 
modes  of  legitimacy  appropriate  to  their 
times  and  needs,  subsequent  Americans  have 
sought  to  validate  their  own  aspirations  by 
Invoking  the  innovations  and  standards  of 
our  hallowed  pantheon  as  unchanging  veri- 
ties. This  nostalgic  vision  of  a  Golden  Age 
actually  conjures  up  an  era  when  values  were 
unclearly  defined,  when  Instability  often 
seemed  beyond  control,  when  public  rancor 
and  private  vituperation  were  rampant,  and 
institutions  frail  and  unformed." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  everyone  Is  be- 
mused by  the  Saints  in  our  Valhalla.  Wit- 
ness, for  example.  Justice  Holmes  in  Uxi»ouri 
v.  Holland: 

"When  we  are  dealing  with  words  that 
also  are  a  constituent  act,  like  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  we  must  realize 
that  they  have  called  Into  life  a  being  the 
development  of  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  completely  by  the  most  gifted  of 
Its  begetters.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
realize  or  to  hope  that  they  had  created  an 
organism;  it  has  taken  a  century  and  much 
sweat  and  blood  to  prove  that  they  created  a 
nation.  The  case  before  us  must  be  consid- 
ered In  the  light  of  our  whole  experience 
and  not  merely  In  that  of  what  was  said  a 
hundred  years  ago." 

Witness  also  Chief  Justi(«  Hughes  In  the 
Blaisdell  case  In  1934:  After  stating  that 
there  was  a  gieat  need  to  safeguard  the  eco- 
nomic structure  'for  the  good  of  all,"  he 
stated: 

"It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  public 
need  wan  not  apprehended  a  century  ago. 
or  to  Insist  that  what  t*i«  provision  In  the 
Constitution  meant  to  the  vision  of  that  day 
It  must  mean  to  the  vision  of  our  time.  If 
by  the  statement  that  what  the  Oonstltutlon 
meant  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  It  means 
today.  It  la  Intended  to  say  that  the  great 
dairies  of  the  Constitution  must  be  con- 
Qned  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  framers, 
with  the  oondltlons  and  outlook  of  their 
lime,  would  have  placed  upon  them,  the 
statement  carries  Its  own  refutation.  It  was 
to  gvuwd  against  such  a,  narrow  conception 
that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  uttered  the 
iiiemorable  warning — "We  must  never  forget 
that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are  expound- 
ing  " 

Or  as  a  sardonic  friend  of  mine  once  put 
it,  "we  must  never  forget  it  is  a  couiUtuUon 
we  are  expanding." 

Much  more  recently.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren in  Trop  v.  Dulles  said  that  the  eighth 
amendment  "must  draw  its  nieanijig  from 
the  evolving  standards  of  decency  ttiat  mark 
the  progress  of  a  maturing  society" a  lat- 
ter-day resUteineut  of  the  18th-oentury 
philosophers,  those  who,  as  I  said  previously, 
believed  tliat  man  Is  rational  and  capable 
"of  perfecting  Uie  good  life  on  eartii."  That 
is  a  nice  sentiment,  one  to  be  applauded. 
And  it  would  be  particularly  worthy  of  ap- 
plau.-;e  were  It  true.  But,  as  Sporting  Life  put 
it,  "it  ain't  necessarily  so."  Most  of  mankind 
live  today  In  a  Hobbeslan  world;  tlieir  lives 
nre  "poor,  na.-^ty,  brutish,  and  short."  (There 
Js  mtirii  more  of  that  in  this  most  wealthy  of 
nil  nations  tl-.nn  many  are  trilling  to  ac- 
knowledge.) Tlie  Cliief  Justice  did  not  en- 
l'?hten  us  as  to  how  one  Identlfles  those 
■  evoUing  standards  of  decency":  a':  Justice 
Ti..nkfiirt"r  M.iid  in  dissent,  he  simply  could 


not  understand  why  taking  away  one's  cltl- 
zensliip  for  wartime  desertion  from  the 
armed  forces  was  "cruel  and  unusual." 

All  of  this  is.  of  course,  more  than  faintly 
reminiscent  of  JusUoe  Cardo-zos  famous 
Palko  formulation  for  due  process  decisions: 
Did  the  action  complained  of  violate  the 
fundamental  cauons  of  decency  ol  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  peoples?  (Justice  Douglas  once 
said,  iu  an  otf-bench  statement,  tliat  the 
Palko  "test"  reaUy  meant:  Does  the  official 
conduct  make  you  want  to  puke?)  Seen  in 
this  context,  the  oft-repeated  invocation  of 
the  t^mndlng  Fathers  may  be  seen  for  what 
it  is — a  tool  of  rationalization  rather  tlian  a 
standard  of  Judgment.  Lawyers  and  judgeH 
use  and  abuse  history  at  wUl.  History  eetUes 
little  that  is  worth  arguing  about.  And  as 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  even  if  the  his- 
tory is  clear,  it  is  really  not  relevant. 

I  could  go  on  and  demonstrate  with  fm- 
ther  examples  why  that  conclusion  la  obvi- 
ous. But  I  will  not.  for  I  fear  that  you  may 
think  It  trulstlc.  If  that  be  so,  then  why  Ulk 
about  It  If  it  is  merely  obvtous,  then  I  can 
take  consolation  from  Holmes's  observation 
that  we  need  education  In  the  obvlotis  more 
than  elucidation  of  the  obscure.  But  It  It  is 
trulstlc.  a  much-labored  point,  then  I  must 
faU  back  upon  my  personal  experiences  in 
recent  years.  I  have  heard  testimony  from 
dozens  of  witnesses  before  Senate  commit- 
tees, one  after  another  refer  to  what  Jeff- 
erson did  when  he  didn't  spend  money  for 
gimboats  (that's  to  Justify  President  Nixon's 
penchant  for  Impounding  appropriated 
funds)  or  to  Washington's  refusal  to  furnish 
the  House  of  Representatives  iuformation 
about  the  Jay  Treaty  (that's  to  validate  ex- 
ecutive privilege)  or  to  several  dozen  minor 
skirmishes,  including  Jefferson's  chasing  of 
the  Barbary  pirates  (that's  to  Justify  the 
savage  bombing  of  Camlxxlia).  I  have  read 
the  historical  studies  on  impeachment. 

I  have  heard  prominent  senators,  such  as 
Senator  Ervin,  speak  with  reverence  about 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  President  Nixon 
repeatedly  say  tliat  many  of  liis  actions  have 
precedents  running  back  to  George  Wash- 
ington. And  I  have  read  many  constitutional 
law  caees,  such  as  in  the  church  and  state 
area,  in  whteh  the  Justices  make  reference 
to  tlie  framers  as  though  Holmes  aiKl  Hughes 
had  never  spoken.  (That,  as  I  said  before,  is 
the  trouble  with  law — nobody  listens.)  Con- 
sider also  Furtnan  v.  Georgia,  the  death- 
penalty  decision  of  1972,  and  the  Abortion 
Cases  of  1973;  references  there  to  history  are 
many  and  varied.  For  example.  Justice  Black- 
mun  appears  to  think  that  pages  of  medical 
history  are  worth  a  volume  of  io0c. 

I^t  us  no  longer  delude  ourselves.  The 
problem  of  putting  meaning  into  delphic 
constitutional  terms,  in  flnai  as  well  as  first 
analysis,  is  a  Job  of  law  creation.  Justtee 
Byron  White  said  that  in  bis  opinion  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona: 

"That  Xik»  Court's  holding  today  is  neither 
oompelied  nor  even  strongly  suggested  by  the 
languor  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  Is  at  odd£ 
with  American  aud  legal  history,  and  involves 
a  departure  from  a  long  ime  of  precedent 
does  not  prove  that  the  Court  has  exceeded 
its  powers  or  that  the  Court  is  wrong  or  xm- 
wlse  in  its  present  reinterpretation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  It  does,  however,  under- 
score the  obvious — that  the  Court  has  not 
discovered  or  fouud  the  law  in  making  to- 
day's decision,  nor  has  it  derived  it  <Yom 
some  Irrefutab'.e  sources;  what  it  has  done 
is  to  make  new  law  and  new  ptibllc  policy  in 
much  the  same  way  that  it  has  in  the  course 
of  interpreting  other  great  clauses  of  the 
CcHistltutlon.  That  is  what  the  Court  his- 
torically has  done.  Indeed,  it  Is  what  it  must 
do  and  will  continue  to  do  imtll  and  unless 
there  is  some  fundamental  change  in  the 
constitutional  distribution  of  governmental 
pciwer";." 

Justice  White  goes  on  to  say  that  ".  .  .  the 
Court  .'ihoitid  not  proceed  to  formulate  ftm- 
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damental  policies  based  on  speculation 
alone." 

Agree  or  disagree  with  the  Miranda  de- 
cision, I  maintain  that  White  certainly  is 
correct  in  his  observations.  The  Supreme 
Court  and  constitutional  commentators  sim- 
ply have  not  fsiced  up  to  the  implications  of 
the  problems  of  constitutional  adaptation. 
We  still  pretend  that  constitutional  decisions 
are  babies  delivered  by  Judicial  storks — a 
half -century  after  the  legal  realists  began  to 
rip  the  facade  off  classical  Jurisprudence  and 
to  show  its  inadequacies.  No  one,  repeat,  no 
one,  has  as  yet  come  to  grips  with  an  ade- 
quate way  even  of  explaining  how  the  sys- 
tem works.  We  kxiow  little  about  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  Court,  almost  nothing 
about  what  happens  once  it  gets  there  and 
next  to  nothing  about  the  impact  of  given 
decisions  upon  the  social  order  and  the  be- 
havior patterns  of  individuals.  We  do  not  even 
have  a  theory  about  the  operative  effect 
of  a  given  Court  decision:  Is  it  the  "law  of 
the  land"  or  the  "law  of  the  case"?  We  have 
no  reasonably  adequate  analysis  of  the  ad- 
versary system — and  of  how  public  policy 
and  the  public  good  can,  by  some  invisible 
hand,  emanate  from  the  troubles  of  a  few 
scattered  individuals  (such  as  Ms.  Roe  and 
Ms.  Doe  in  the  Abortion  Cases) .  In  short, 
our  scholarship  is  pathetic. 

I  could  dwell  longer  on  this  Inadeq  lacy 
In  our  scholarship,  but  wish  to  reveal  to  the 
question  of  separation  of  powers.  We  have 
come  hard  against  a  most  difflcult  and  im- 
portant problem — that  of  rethinking  the 
question  of  how  to  cabin  the  exercise  of 
power  so  as  to  make  It  accountable.  To  be 
legitimate  under  the  Constitution,  power 
must  be  accountable,  that  is,  those  who  make 
decisions  ah'ecting  the  values  of  others  must 
answer  in  another  place  for  their  actions. 
But  that  Is  precisely  what  is  not  happening 
today.  We  have  an  executive  branch  whose 
activities,  speaking  very  generally,  get  no 
scrutiny  in  another  place.  Congress,  the 
"sapless  branch,"  as  Senator  Joseph  Clark 
once  called  It,  is  like  a  great,  beached  whale. 
It  is  still  aUve;  it  thrashes  about,  mindlessly 
flipping  its  tail  here  and  there  and  once  in 
a  while  strikes  a  blow  for  freedom.  The  prob- 
lem about  Congress  is  simply  this:  Not  only 
does  it  not  govern,  it  does  not  want  to  govern. 

The  courts  are  little  better;  perhaps  they 
are  even  less  effective.  No  one  who  follows 
administrative  law  can  be  sanguine  about 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  police  the  bu- 
reaucracy. And  no  one  who  studies  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  on  the  presidency 
can  i)elieve  anything  else  than  .hat  this  is 
an  area  of  no  (or  of  very  little)  law  insofar 
as  the  Court  Is  concerned.  When  I  use  the 
Wv-d  "law,"  it  should  be  mentioned.  I  speak 
in  terms  of  interdictory  rules — the  "thou- 
shalt-nots"  that  tell  someone,  the  President. 
be  cannot  do  something.  Take  executive 
privilege  as  an  example.  Much  has  been  heard 
about  that  In  recent  months.  And  certainly 
It  is  a  problem  and  quite  possibly  one  of 
th»se  days  we  will  get  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  It.  But  the  Important  thing  to  know 
is  something  quite  different — that  executive 
privilege  is  only  one,  and  one  of  the  least 
used,  means  by  which  the  executive  branch 
keeps  data  from  CJongress.  A  study  now  being 
completed  by  a  Senate  Subcommittee  lists 
more  than  3(X) — perhaps  several  times  that — 
known  instances  when  information  was 
denied  Congress  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
with  executive  privilege  being  Invoked  a 
dozen  times  only.  My  point  Is  simple.  What 
Ehrlich  called  the  "living  law"  pe.'mlts  the 
executive  often  to  withhold  Information  ^rora 
Congress.  A  second  point  la  that  without 
adequate  data,  as  EUul  said.  Congress  Is  the 
prisoner  of  the  expertise  of  the  executive 
branch. 

But,  ah.  you  say,  what  about  Impcach- 
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ment?  Isn't  that  a  sanction  on  presidential 
action?  Doesn't  It  evidence  the  vitality  of 
the  separation  of  powers  principle?  Well, 
maybe.  Time  will  tell  whether  Richard  Nixon 
will  follow  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  there  to  be  tried;  and  if  he  Is, 
time  also  will  tell  whether  he  will  prevail  or 
whether  he  will  Join  the  fotu:  others — all 
Judges — who  have  been  convicted  by  the 
Senate  In  impeachement  proceedings. 

Impeachment,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  those 
switchings  of  the  tail  of  the  beached  whale 
about  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago.  If  some- 
one gets  in  its  way,  it  can  be  lethal.  But  do 
not  think  that  even  if  Richard  Nixon  is 
removed  from  office  by  the  awesome  process 
of  impeachment,  the  presidency  will  suffer. 
There  is  no  way  that  Congress  can  or  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  manifold  problems  of 
government  in  today's  world,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dark  future  envisaged  by  Hellbroner 
and  others. 

In  closing,  let  me  revert  to  1787  and  to 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Those  men  did  see 
clearly — they  did  see  that  separation  of  pow- 
ers necessitates  both  efficiency  and  accounta- 
bility. What  they  did  not  and  could  not  fore- 
see were  the  massive  changes  In  the  social 
structtire  of  the  nation  since  then.  And  so 
I  leave  you  vrith  a  question:  What  would 
the  framers  do  were  they  to  reappear  today 
and  reconstitute  the  Convention  of  1787? 
How  wotild  they  cabin  power,  while  permit- 
ting it  to  get  the  necessary  jobs  ol  govern- 
ment done?  The  answer  to  that  question  Is, 
of  course,  unavailable.  A  task  of  this — and 
surely  the  next — generation  of  constitutional 
lawyers  wUl  be  to  answer  the  question. 

A  generation  ago  Alexander  Pekells  said 
that  our  generation  of  constitutional  scholars 
would  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  "private  governments."  We  are  be- 
ginning, however  haltingly,  to  do  that.  I 
think  the  process  will  accelerate.  But  those 
private  governments  of  economic  power  are 
merely  one  segment  of  separation  of  powers. 
Pekells's  challenge  must  be  broadened  to 
include  the  fwmal  structures  of  public  gov- 
ernment. Whether  that  challenge  will  be  met 
so  as  to  preserve  humanistic  values — the  in- 
herent values  of  what  Mcllwaln  called  con- 
stitutionalism— Is  at  best  dubious.  Surely 
it  will  not  be  met  if  so  much  of  what  passes 
for  scholarship  continues  to  be  obsessed  with 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past.  The  Founding 
Fathers  have  been  buried.  They  should  not 
rule  us  from  their  graves.  We  must  know 
what  we  want — and  try  to  get  it.  We  must.  In 
other  words,  be  fully  "resiut  oriented"  in  our 
study  and  analysis  of  the  Constitution.  I 
take  it  that  is  what  Justice  White  said  in 
Miranda  and  what  Judge  Braxton  Craven 
said  recently  In  the  North,  Carolina  Law  Re- 
view. Some  time  ago.  the  Dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  derided  some  constitutional 
commentators  as  result  oriented.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  is  unavoidable  if  the  con- 
stittitlonal  challenges  of  the  modem  age,  as 
well  as  of  the  emergent  futtrre,  are  to  be  met. 
Result  oriented,  that  is  to  say.  In  achieving 
the  twin  goals  of  efficiency  and  accountability 
In  a  time  of  e.xecutive  dominance  In  govern- 
ment. The  Executive — whoever  is  In  the 
White  House — will  prevail.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  that.  That  may  not  have  been 
the  lutentlon  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  but 
certainly  It  Is  the  consensus  of  Americans 
today.  The  problem,  as  I  have  said,  is  how 
to  make  power — presidential  power — that  is 
necessary  as  tolerable  or  decent  as  possible. 
That  should  be  the  goal  of  constitutional 
scholarship.  It  won't  be  easy,  ajid  it  may  be 
Impossible.  But  the  effort  must  be  made,  if 
we  are  to  preserve  a  society  worth  living  iu. 

A  final  footnote:  I  speak,  of  course,  after 
having  been  occupied  rather  closely  with  Wa- 
tergate for  well  over  a  year  and  at  a  time 
when   for   the   second    time   in   oiu'   history 


presidential  Impeachment  Is  seriously  dis- 
cussed. I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am 
over-reacting  to  Watergate.  In  my  opinion, 
Watergate  was  both  an  aberration  and  the 
culmination  of  trends  that  have  been  devel- 
oping for  decades.  F>uttlug  Watergate  or  even 
President  Nixon  behind  us  wiU  not  eliminate 
tlie  problem  of  governmental  power. 


RE  A  PROGRAM  IMPERILED? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  two  genera- 
tions ago  tliis  Nation  made  a  w\se  de- 
cision to  create  the  Ruial  Electrification 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing affoi'dable  electricity  to  mnilons  of 
Americans  living  in  rural  areas.  DeUver- 
ing  electricity  to  rural  America  has  never 
proven  attractive  to  commercial  utilities 
because  of  the  great  expense  associated 
with  ninning  powerlines  in  those  paits 
of  the  country  where  the  population  is 
least  dense. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  rural  electrification  program  has 
been  an  absolutely  essential  ingredient 
in  the  growth  of  rural  America.  I  have 
witnessed  the  beneficial  human  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  rural  electrification  in 
my  own  State  of  Indiana,  and  know  that 
similar  benefits  have  resulted  from  ruial 
electrification  in  virtually  every  State. 

Supplementing  the  hard  work  and  ef- 
fective management  of  itiral  electric  co- 
operatives, the  Federal  Government 
plays  a  minimal,  yet  essential,  role  in 
rural  electrification  by  guaranteeing  and 
insuring  the  loans  to  the  individual  mem- 
bership cooperatives  across  the  country. 
Dm-ing  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  and 
especially  dui'ing  the  past  2  years  while 
I  have  served  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultme,  Environmen- 
tal and  Consumer  Protection  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  support  strongly  the  rural 
electiification  progi-am  thioughout  the 
United  States. 

I  was  among  those  Senatoi's  who  ac- 
tively fought  and  successfully  reversed 
the  ill-advised  attempt  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  terminate  the  REA  direct  loan 
program  by  administrative  edict  in  De- 
cember 1972.  Since  that  time  I  have 
worked  within  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  make  certain  that  the  Federal 
Govei'nment  undertakes  an  adequate 
progiam  of  insured  and  guaranteed  REA 
loans. 

While  I  appreciated  the  commitment 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
made  last  year  to  maintain  the  RELA  in- 
sured loan  program  at  a  minimum  of 
$618  million  a  year  tluough  1977,  rising 
costs  have  now  made  this  minimum 
spending  level  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  riu-al  electric  coop- 
eratives. 

This  is  why  when  the  fiscal  yeai-  1973 
Agriculture  appropriation  was  originally 
before  our  subcommittee  I  proposed  that 
we  seek  a  minimum  of  $750  million  in 
insured  loans  this  year.  In  addition,  I 
reconunended  and  the  committee  agreed 
to  report  language  recommending  that  at 
least  $80  million  be  set  aside  for  2-per- 
cent loans  with  the  remaining  fimds  to 
be  available  at  the  regular  5-percent  rate. 

Unfortunately.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
that  bill  and  soon  we  will  be  considering 
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a  new  bill  whicli  drops  the  recommended 
minimum  level  of  insured  loans  to  $700 
million.  I  recognize  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing this  recommended  level,  but  has- 
ten to  point  out  that  as  the  year  progress- 
es it  may  be  necessary  for  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator to  use  existing  authority  to 
set  the  insured  loan  level  higher  than  the 
$700  million  floor  in  order  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  rural  electrification  in  a 
period  of  major  inflation. 

Yet  even  while  we  have  been  trying  to 
set  adequate  loan  levels  for  the  REA  pro- 
gram, I  was  dismayed  by  a  recent  hint 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  Department  might  again  be  contem- 
plating a  major  cutback  or  total  end  to 
the  insured  loan  program. 

Secretary  Butz,  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  Robert  Partridge,  executive 
vice  president  of  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  made  deeply 
disturbing  comments  about  the  rural 
electrification  program.  After  reading 
about  these  letters  in  the  October  25 
Issue  of  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter  I 
requested  copies  of  the  letters  from  the 
NRECA. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
that  article  and  the  letters  in  question 
In  the  Recohd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  simply  want  to  say  at  this 
point  that  I  shall  strongly  resist,  and 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me,  any  attempt  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  weaken  or  kill  the  REA 
insured  loan  program. 

This  is  a  program  of  proven  merit;  a 
program  which  provides  economic  bene- 
fits to  rural  Americans  that  more  than 
justify  the  limited  expense  involved.  In 
this  regard  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  talking  about  a  loan 
program,  not  direct  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  Treasui-j-.  Moreover,  we  are 
talking  about  a  loan  program  for  which 
the  basic  Interest  rate  has  been  set  at  5 
percent,  the  highest  level  which  the  elec- 
tric cooperatives  can  meet  and  still  pro- 
vide affordable  services  to  their  custom- 
ers. Quite  importantly,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Secretary  Butz"  mention  of  Interest 
subsidies  totaling  $429  million  is  not 
correct.  This  is  a  hypothetical  figure 
based  on  all  outstanding  insured  loans.  It 
is  not  coiTect,  and  even  if  It  were  correct, 
terminating  new  REA  loans  would  not 
reduce  the  interest  subsidy  on  previously 
committed  loans. 

Moreover,  future  interest  subsidies  are 
minimal  since  the  prevailing  rate  on  REA 
loans  was  raised  to  5  percent  when  the 
program  was  reinstituted  in  the  spring 
of  1973.  And  those  minimal  Interest  sub- 
sidies pay  enormous  dividends  by  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  growth  and  vitality 
of  rural  America. 

This  threat  to  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram is  especially  disturbing  since  it 
comes  at  the  same  time  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is  trying  to 
prevent  rural  electric  cooperatives  par- 
ticipating in  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram from  engaging  in  so-called  leverage 
lease  financing  operations.  These  are  en- 
tirely proper  methods  of  financing,  used 


in  otlier  capital  expenditures  In  addi- 
tion to  rural  electrification,  by  which 
greater  private  capital  is  brought  into 
the  industry  through  existing  provisions 
of  the  tax  code.  The  ill-advised  and  un- 
justified effort  by  OMB  to  prevent  rural 
electric  cooperatives  from  using  guar- 
anteed REA  loans  in  leverage  lease  fi- 
nancing operations  provides  a  further 
Impediment  to  an  effective  rural  electrifi- 
cation program. 

Mr.    President.    REA    loan    programs 
must  not  become  the  whipping  boys  in 
the   administration's   inability   to   cope 
properly   with   our   economic   problems. 
Such  a  step  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted and  I  would  resist  it  as  strongly 
as  possible,  with,  I  am  confident,  wide 
support  from  my  colleagues. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter 
Oct.  25.  1974J 
Btrrz   Hints   Insured   Loan    Program   Curs 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  has 
dropped  another  broad  hint  that  the  Admin- 
istration may  once  again  try  to  cut  back  on 
REA  electric  and  telephone  lending  levels, 
especially  In  the  Insured  loan  program. 

In  a  letter  to  NRECA  General  Manager 
Robert  D.  Partridge  this  week,  Butz  said 
that  "while  the  Department  is  committed  to 
assuring  adequate  electric  power  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  rural  areas,  we  must  also 
be  aware  of  the  Impact  our  loan  programs 
have  on  the  general  economy.  Of  particular 
concern  are  programs  which  put  large 
amounts  of  loan  funds  Into  the  economy 
at  artlflcial  Interest  rates  far  below  the 
market  level.  A  related  concern  is  the  ef- 
fect of  deep  subsidies  on  Federal  outlays  and 
on  depleting  Departmental  loan  funds.  For 
REA  alone.  Fiscal  Year  1975  outlays  for  In- 
terest subsidies  will  amount  to  amout  $429- 
mlllion,  and  this  figure  will  grow  rapidly  and 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  if  REA  continues 
the  same  loan  levels  at  the  same  interest 
rates.  We  believe  that  there  may  be  many 
cases  where  the  amount  of  subsidv  can  be 
reduced." 

The  Butz  letter  came  In  response  to  a  let- 
ter from  Partridge  expressing  "deep  con- 
cern" over  stat«ments  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Joseph  Wright  at  a  pre-sum- 
mit  economic  conference  last  month. 

Butz  eaid  Wright's  comments  "certainly 
do  not  reflect  a  lack  of  concern  in  the  De- 
partment with  the  nation's  energy  challenge 
or  a  change  In  our  commitment  to  assure 
rural  residents  of  reliable  electric  power 
Rather  they  announce  our  Intention,  which 
I  am  sure  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
share,  to  pursue  our  goals  as  elBclenUy  as 
possible,  and  with  maximum  concern  for  the 
national  economy." 

However,  Partridge  said  this  week  that  the 
Secretary's  reply  "only  reinforces  our  ap- 
prehension that  the  Administration  is  once 
again  embarking  on  an  effort  to  cut  or  elim- 
inate REA  loan  funds.  Talk  of  'deep  subsi- 
dies'  In  a  program  that  was  only  last  year 
taken  from  the  Federal  budget  and  put  on  a 
revolving  fund  basis  can  only  be  Interpreted 
as  a  return  to  the  disparaging  and  erroneous 
campaign  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
Administrations  unUateral  termination  of 
the   REA   direct   loan   program   on   Dec.   29, 

Partridge  noted  that  he  could  find  no  basis 
for  the  Secretary's  claim  that  there  wUl  be 
a  "subsidy  "  of  $429-milllGn  Involved  hi  »he 
fiscal  1975  operations  of  REA.  "We  see  no 
merit  In  Indulging  in  a  ntimber.^  game  over 
alleged  subsidies,"  he  declared.  "The  plain 
fact  Is  that  all  REA  insured  loan  fiuids  are 
coming  directly  from  the  assets  of  the  Rural 
Electric  end  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  and 


they  do  not  represent  a  new  outlay  by  th« 
U.S.  Treabury." 

Butz,  In  his  letter,  apparently  signaled  a 
move  to  switch  more  of  REA's  financing  from 
the  insured  loan  program,  which  utilizes  the 
revolving  fund,  to  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  which  utilizes  the  private  money 
market.  Most  Insured  loans  are  made  at  6', 
Interest,  while  guaranteed  loans  are  made 
at  considerably  higher  rates. 

Butz  said  that  the  guaranteed  lean  pro- 
gram "has  been  Increased  to  81.4-btlllon  this 
year,  and  we  are  prepared  to  go  higher  and 
to  continue  this  program  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  rural 
America  for  electric  power  are  met."  This 
statement,  coupled  with  his  comment  that 
"there  may  be  many  cases  where  the  amoiuit 
of  subsidy  can  be  reduced,"  Indicates  a  pos- 
sible move  from  Insured  loans  to  guaranteed 
loans  for  many  borrowers. 

The  change  could  come  as  a  part  of  an 
effort  to  Increase  the  percentage  of  a  loan 
to  a  distribution  system  that  must  come  from 
supplemental  sources. 

Butz,  as  part  of  the  compromise  leading 
lip  to  passage  of  legislation  creating  the  re- 
volving fund  In  May.  1973.  pledged  to  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  Administration  to 
maintain  lending  for  the  Insured  electric 
loan  program  at  not  less  than  $ei8-milliou 
through  fiscal  year  1977. 


September  24.  1974. 
Hon.  Ea:il  L.  Btrrz. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  V.S.  Deoartvient  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment made  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  recent  pre-summlt  eco- 
nomic conference  in  Chicago,  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Joseph  Wright.  Jr.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  Inference  of 
Secretary  Wright's  comments  on  the  REA 
loan  programs  and  his  conclusion  that  "wo 
need  to  assess  the  Impact  which  government 
credit  programs,  and  particularly  those 
which  carry  a  deep  subsidy,  have  on  Infla- 
tion." For  several  significant  reasons,  we  be- 
lieve the  state  of  the  economy  dictates  ac- 
celerated construction  of  electric  plants  rath- 
er than  the  curtailment  which  his  statement 
appears  to  suggest. 

The  thrust  of  Secretary  Wright's  remarks 
brings  Immediately  to  mUid  the  disparaging 
and  erroneous  statements  made  by  several 
top  Administration  officials  during  the  period 
Immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
December  29,  1972  action  terminating  the 
REA  direct  loans  programs.  Further,  the 
statement  completely  Ignores  the  vital  con- 
tribution made  by  REA  borrowers  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  economy  of  the  ccuntry  lu 
general  and  of  rural  America  in  particular. 
It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  this  country 
will  resolve  the  Uiflatlonary  problems  facing 
us  unless,  among  other  things,  we  very  sub- 
stantially Increase  our  output  of  goods  and 
services,  and  our  production  capability  Is 
directly  related  to  the  availability  and  cost 
of  basic  fuels  and  electric  energy. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  any  of  the  pre-sum- 
mlt conferences.  We  In  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  play  a  vital  role  as  the  com- 
ponent of  the  electric  utUity  Industry  which 
powers  rural  America,  and  v/e  have  strong 
views  on  the  Importance  of  resources  and 
power  which  we  would  have  been  glad  to 
contribute  to  the  deliberations. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  total  demand  of 
all  users  In  this  country  for  liquid  and  gas- 
eous hydrocarbons,  which  substantially  ex- 
ceeds our  domestic  production  capabilities 
and  has  resulted  in  an  unparalled  escalation 
of  prices.  Is  one  primary  propellant  of  the 
inflationary  spiral.  The  nation's  balance  of 
trade  position  Is  weakened  by  our  heavy  de- 
pendency on  foreign  petroleum  to  fuel  the 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
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terprlses  which  comprise  most  of  the  nation's 
economy.  This  critical  situation  will  not  be 
alleviated  until  this  nation  comes  to  grips 
with,  and  resolves,  the  basic  causal  factors. 

One  of  several  options  we  have  is  to  let 
the  process  run  its  course.  The  Inevitable 
consequence  will  be  a  greatly  diminished  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  higher  rates  of 
inflation,  higher  unemployment,  and  dras- 
tically reduced  standards  of  living.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  course  of  action  would  start 
the  TTiuted  States  on  the  dowu-hUl  road  as 
a  primary  power  among  the  community  of 
nations.  The  essential  dlflerence  between 
"have"  and  "have-not"  nations  Is  the  capac- 
ity to  produce,  and  energy  spiled  to  re- 
sources is  a  key  factor  In  the  diflerenttation. 

The  United  States  can  do  much  better  than 
that,  but  It  will  take  a  conscious,  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  decision  makers 
throughout  our  society,  including  the  federal 
government.  This  country  has  au  abundance 
of  coal  as  weU  as  a  substantial  nuclear  fuel 
capability.  We  can,  by  shifting  to  electrical 
energy  for  stationary  power  needs  and  xilti- 
mately  to  meet  our  transportation  needs. 
make  a  dramatic  change  from  dependency  on 
foreign  fuels  to  a  position  of  self-sufficiency 
and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  to  maintain 
the  productivity  which  has  brought  the 
United  States  to  its  present  supremacy.  That, 
of  course,  Is  what  Project  Independence  Is 
intended  to  accomplish;  while  we  believe  the 
objectives  of  Project  Independence  may  not 
be  possible  before  the  mld-1980's,  the  ob- 
jectives are  sound  and  the  policies  of  the 
government  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
them  with  the  least  practicable  delay. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  to  make 
the  essential  changes  without  purposeful 
commitment.  That  couimitmeut  must  in- 
clude, on  the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
assurances  that  all  segments  of  our  pluralis- 
tic electric  utility  hidustry  can  secure  the 
financing  needed  to  build  the  plants  and 
facilities  required  to  attain  the  goals  of 
Project  Independence. 

As  you  know,  the  entire  elsctrlc  utility 
industry  Is  experiencing  great  difficulty  In 
raising  sufficient  capital.  The  ludvistry  has 
been  forced  to  postpone  $14  blUlon  of  ur- 
gently needed  electric  plant  at  a  time  when 
the  construction  should  be  expedited.  The 
rural  electric  systems  are  a  small  but  very 
vital  part  of  the  Industry,  and  they  certainly 
could  not  obtain  sufficient  capital  without 
the  REA  Insured  and  guaranteed  loans  pur- 
suant to  the  authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  93-32.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  other 
segments  of  the  Industry  may  require  similar 
assistance  in  the  near  future. 

To  summarize,  we  believe  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Administration  recognize  the  very 
vital  nature  of  the  electric  utility  Industry 
in  any  plans  to  recover  the  Initiative  In  cop- 
ing with  production  and  inflation;  tliat  all 
reasonable  assistance  be  extended  to  the 
electric  utility  Industry  Ln  its  desperate  ef- 
forts to  continue  to  power  the  economy  of 
this  country;  and  that  the  short-range 
"bookkeeper"  view,  Including  complaints 
about  short-term  subsidies,  not  be  permitted 
to  become  determinant  In  the  solution  of 
what  really  are  very  grave  long-range  prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  D.  Partridge, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Department  of  AcaicuLrtjRE, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  21,  1974. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Partridge, 
Executive    Vice    President.    National    Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Bob:    Thank  you   for  your  letter  of 
September  24,  expressing  your  concern,  and 
the   concern   of   the   nation's   rural   electric 
cooperatives,    with    the    effects    of    energy 
shortBges  on  the  present  economic  dllTicultles. 


I   think   you   know   that   this   Department 
shares  that  concern. 

In  support  of  the  objectives  of  Project 
Independence,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  initiated  last  year  a  loan 
guarantee  program  for  power  supply  bor- 
rowers, to  assist  them  In  getting  the  credit 
they  need  for  plant  expansion.  This  loan 
guarantee  program,  which  started  at  a  $1.0 
billion  level  last  year,  has  been  increased 
to  $1.4  billion  this  year,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  higher  and  to  continue  this 
program  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  rural  America  for  elec- 
tric power  are  met. 

As  for  the  REA  direct  and  Insured  loan 
programs,  their  record  Is  one  which  you  know 
well.  Over  the  years  REA  has  lent  $8.6  bil- 
lion to  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  help 
bring  power  to  even  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  country.  Today  less  than  two  percent 
of  rural  homes  are  not  connected  to  cen- 
tral station  electric  service. 

While  the  Department  Is  committed  to 
assuring  adequate  electric  power  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  rural  areas,  we  must 
also  be  aware  of  the  Impact  our  loan  pro- 
grams have  on  the  general  economy.  Of 
particular  concern  are  programs  which  put 
large  amounts  of  loan  funds  Into  the  econ- 
omy at  artificial  Interest  rates  far  below  the 
market  level.  A  related  concern  Is  the  ef- 
fect of  deep  subsidies  on  Federal  outlays  r.nd 
o!i  depleting  Departmental  loan  funds.  For 
REA  alone.  Fiscal  Tear  1975  outlays  for  In- 
terest subsidies  will  amount  to  about  $429 
million,  and  this  figure  will  grow  rapidly  and 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  If  REA  continues 
the  same  loan  levels  at  the  same  Interest 
rates.  We  believe  that  there  may  be  many 
cases  where  tlie  amount  of  subsidy  can  be 
reduced. 

Assistant  Secretary  Wright's  comments  in 
Chicago  certainly  do  not  reflect  a  lack  of 
concern  In  the  Department  with  the  na- 
tion's energy  challenge,  or  a  change  in  our 
commitment  to  assure  rural  residents  of 
reliable  electric  power.  Rather  they  an- 
nounce our  Intention,  which  I  am  sure  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  share,  to  pursue 
our  goals  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  with 
maximum  concern  for  the  national  economy. 
Sincerely, 

EARt  L  Butz, 

Secretary. 


CARGO  PREFERENCE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  shortly  be  considering  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  8193,  the  so-called 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act. 
This  is  a  bad  bill  and  will  only  exacer- 
bate our  present  economic  and  energy 
problems.  Therefore  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  for  the  November  4  issue 
of  NAM  Reports,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Tsakspoktation  and  a  B.\o  Bili. 
<By  Charles  H.  Percy,  U.S.  Senator,  Illinois) 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved the  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  defeat 
this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  falling  that,  to 
seek  a  presidential  veto. 

Don't  let  the  name  of  the  bill  fool  you.  It 
offers  no  security  for  anyone  except  the  spe- 
cial Interests  who  would  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  xis  v.hlle  claiming  to  ."^evve  the 


public  interest.  I  am  convinced  that  If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  it  will  feed  inflation,  cost 
the  nation's  consumers  billions  of  dollars, 
violate  a  number  of  international  treaties 
and  could  even  hinder  our  national  security. 

The  bill  in  question,  H.R.  8193,  ts  very  sim- 
ple. It  requires  initially  that  20  per  cent — 
and  by  June  1977,  30  per  cent — of  the  oil 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  be  trans- 
ported on  U.S.  commercial  vessels  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  vessels  are  available.  Its  spon- 
sors say  it  will  improve  our  national  security 
posture  by  reducing  the  nation's  nearly  total 
dependence  on  forelgn-fla^  vessels  to  meet 
our  energy  transportation  needs.  In  addition 
It  is  supposed  to  Improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position,  provide  Increased  protec- 
tion to  our  maritime  environment,  create  a 
fleet  of  modern  U.S.  tankers,  and  provide 
thousands  of  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Those  who  proclaim  these  lofty  goals  must 
have  been  talking  only  to  themselves  and  the 
maritime  lobby.  They  have  Ignored  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  oppose  the  legislation. 
The  Department  of  Defense  opposes  this 
legislation.  The  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  both  of  which 
have  a  vital  Intere-rt  in  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments, oppose  this  legislation.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  whose  primary  con- 
cern Is  the  energy  needs  of  this  nation,  is 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  Even  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  which  statutorily  has 
prime  responsibility  to  8Ub.<;idl2e  and  rebuild 
our  maritime  fleet,  opposes  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  nearly  four  dozen  of  the 
nation's  newspapers  and  periodicals — from 
Fortune  Magazine  to  the  Cedar  Bapids 
Gazette — have  come  ont  against  the  bill. 

To  understand  this  widespread  opposition, 
we  need  a  little  background.  Our  maritime 
industry  did  deteriorate  after  World  War  II. 
In  1946,  the  United  States  had  904  ships 
totalling  12.7  million  deadweight  tons 
(DWT) .  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  number  had 
dropped  to  262  ships  totalling  7.4  million 
DWT.  In  response  to  this  serious  situation. 
Congress  enacted  the  Maritime  Program  to 
subsidize  the  construction  of  tankers. 

This  program  of  direct  subsidies  has 
worked  well.  While  the  average  subsidy  rate 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
>  gram  was  53.6  per  cent,  the  new  program 
stimulated  considerable  private  investment. 
The  law  itself  provided  for  a  scaling  down  of 
the  subsidy  rate  as  this  private  investment 
increased,  and  Just  last  year  the  Maritime 
Administration  signed  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  tankers  at  a  subsidy  rat»» 
of  33.5  per  cent — the  lowest  achieved  lor  a 
conventional  ship  since  1936. 

As  of  May  1  of  this  year,  applications  for 
construction  differential  subsidies  for  107 
tank  ships  totalling  31.6  million  DWT  and 
costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  were  pending 
in  the  Maritime  Administration.  Over  and 
above  that,  the  Maritime  Administration  had 
construction  differential  applications  for  17 
combination  oil-dry  bulk  carriers  averaging 
86,000  DWT  each  and  representing  construc- 
tion costs  of  $600  million. 

These  stibsidles  are  helping  to  flnanoe  the 
greatest  peacetime  shipbuilding  boom  In  our 
history.  In  fact,  our  shipyards  have  orders 
backlop-ged  until  1978.  Given  this  current 
boom,  it  Is  expected  that  by  1980,  or  1985  at 
the  latest,  U.S.  tankers  will  be  able  to  carry 
20  per  cent  of  our  oil  imports.  But  the  bill 
would  require  30  per  cent  of  our  oil  Imports 
to  be  carried  on  U.S.  tankers  by  1977.  To 
achieve  tiits  unrealistic  goal,  we  would  need 
au  additional  40  Very  Large  Crude  Carriers 
(VLCCs),  which  at  curi-ent  prices  would  cost 
about  $4.2  billion.  By  passing  inflationary 
legislation  such  as  this,  which  guarantees 
a  market  for  the  ships,  we  can  expect  the 
prices  to  skyrocket,  adding  additional  mil- 
lions to  the  price  of  these  40  ships. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  shipbui^iUK 
capacity  to  meet  this  order.  Even  if  tiie  or* 
ders  for  these  sliips  were  placed  tomcrroi". 
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we  would  be  fortunate  If  thev  were  delivered 
by  1979. 

Even  assuming  that  we  could  meet  this 
goal,  would  we  indeed  want  to?  Who  is 
going  to  foot  the  bill?  Rather  than  the 
present  direct  subsidy  program,  this  bill 
would  impose  ou  the  taxpayer  an  Indirect 
subsidy  program,  whereby  the  costs  would  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

As  with  all  Indirect  subsidy  programs,  es- 
pecially those  which  involve  a  basic  com- 
modity such  as  oil,  the  burden  falls  inequi- 
tably and  most  harshly  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay.  The  Inequity  Is  geo- 
graphic as  well.  The  enormous  costs  would 
be  borne  by  the  regions  that  rely  most 
heavily  on  Imports,  such  as  New  England, 
the  Mid-Atlantic  states,  the  West  Coast,  and 
Hawaii. 

Building  the  ships  is  not  the  only  new 
cost.  Shipping  our  imported  oil  on  U.S.  tank- 
ers will  increase  the  cost  of  oil  t>ecause  the 
crews  on  UJ3.  ships  earn  higher  wages  than 
the  crews  on  foreign  vessels.  American  tax- 
payers already  subsidize  wages.  Including 
fringe  benefits,  for  American  seamen  in  ex- 
cess of  70  per  cent  of  their  total  wages. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  which 
also  opposes  the  bill,  estimates  that  it  would 
increase  energy  costs  by  as  much  as  $60  bU- 
lion  in  the  decade  1975  to  1985.  This  is  over 
and  above  the  tremendous  Increases  we  have 
already  experienced  and  are  likely  to  have 
to  endure  in  the  coming  years  even  if  this 
bill  does  not  become  law.  Next  year  alojie. 
the  bill  could  Increase  the  price  of  our  oil 
by  $79.3  mUllon. 

The  backers  argue  that  they  have  written 
Into  the  bill  language  which  provides  for  a 
period  of  five  years  a  rebate  of  15  per  cent 
per  barrel  on  oil  other  than  residual  fuel, 
and  a  rebate  of  42 1'  a  bairel  on  residual  fuel 
oU.  However,  the  FEA  has  burst  this  bubble 
by  pointing  out  that  the  "rebate  of  154'  of 
the  oil  import  fee  would  not  produce  any 
meaningful  relief  from  the  increased  costs 
for  crude  oil  which  consumers  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay. 

"Since  the  bill's  provision  for  rebate  Is 
only  for  a  five  year  period,"  says  FEA,  "re- 
bates will  cease  at  about  the  time  that  Im- 
port fees  begin  to  be  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  crude  oil  imports."  The  agency  adds 
that  the  proposed  rebate  of  Import  fees  on 
residu.il  fuel  oil  will  provide  little  or  no 
relief  for  the  increased  coots  to  consumers  of 
cargo  preference. 

Let's  examine  some  of  the  other  problems 
of  the  legislation.  The  proponents  evidently 
feel  that  one  of  their  best  arguments  is  that 
it  will  enhance  our  national  security.  This 
is  an  argument  that  I  have  heard  uttered 
through  the  years  by  the  industries  with 
which  I  have  been  directly  associated.  Yet 
tliere  is  never  any  solid  evidence  to  support 
this  contention.  What  there  is,  however,  is 
the  desire  for  some  form  of  federal  subsidy 
and  to  get  in  on  the  "gravy  train." 

The  fact  that  the  bill  is  very  likely  to 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Piesently,  most  ships 
are  registered  under  flags  of  convenience- 
Liberia,  Panama  and  Honduras.  One  would 
assume  that  the  proponents  fear  that  the 
nations  under  whose  flags  these  ships  sail 
might  try  to  blackmail  the  United  States 
by  preventing  the  ships  from  carrying  oil 
to  us. 

Even  if  this  were  feasible,  the  proponents 
obviously  overlook  the  fact  that  only  last 
winter  the  blackmail  came  not  from  these 
countries,  but  from  the  countries  which  ac- 
tually produce  the  oil.  This  legislation  does 
nothing  to  ameliorate  that  kind  of  threat. 
In  fact,  It  may  even  rekindle  it. 

Many  oil  producing  countries  are  now  con- 
sidering steps  to  require  that  a  percentage 
of  their  oil  be  shipped  on  their  own  flag 
tankers.  The  bill  we  have  under  considera- 
tion could  have  the  dual  effect  of  pushing 
the-e  cotuitrles  towards  snch  a  step  In  re- 
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tallation,  while  it  deprives  our  country  of  an 
argument  against  such  action.  By  thus  trig- 
gering the  transportation  In  Arab  vessels  of 
a  fixed  percentage  of  oil  Imports  In  lieu 
of  vessels  that  were  freely  available  In 
hiternatlonal  markets,  the  United  States' 
ability  to  shift  transportation  resources  when 
needed  would  be  reduced,  and  our  national 
security  weakened. 

Beyond  this,  other  countries  could  use  this 
bill  as  an  excuse  to  take  additional  discrim- 
inatory steps  of  their  own.  Countries  could 
provide  for  a  cargo  preference  on  all  types 
of  car^'oes,  a  move  which  would  harm  other 
segments  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  These 
are  indeed  very  real  possibilities,  and  if 
they  come  about  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute estimates  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  could  be  put  further  into  the  red  by 
up  to  $16  billion  in  the  next  decade. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  biU.  Not  only  would  it 
damage  our  relations  with  Japan  and  other 
maritime  nations  in  Scandinavia  and  West- 
ern Europe,  but  it  would  also  violate  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  with 
more  than  30  countries. 

In  order  to  enforce  such  a  law,  a  large 
regulatory  bureaucracy  would  have  to  be  set 
up  to  develop,  administer  and  enforce  the 
regulations  wiilch  would  govern  oil  cargo 
preference.  Its  Job  would  be  to  try  to  ascer- 
um  that  importers  were  In  fact  meeting  the 
percentage  requirements  of  tlie  bill.  As  a 
result  some  Importers  would  probably  decide 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  seek  markets  other 
than  the  U.S.  where  the  red  tape  wasn't 
quite  so  thick.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wil- 
liam Simon  believes  that  this  could  hinder 
our  progress  towards  achieving  Project  Inde- 
pendence. 

Those  domestic  industries  which  rely  on 
petroleum  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it,  and 
naturally  would  charge  more  for  their  prod- 
ucts. This  would  injiu-e  their  competitive 
position  when  exporting  their  products,  not 
to  mention  its  effect  on  domestic  Inflation. 

i:  we  pa.ss  this  cargo  preference  bill,  what 
Is  to  stop  us  from  going  beyond  petroleum 
to  include  other  commodities  as  well?  When 
the  executive  director  of  the  American  Mari- 
time Association  was  asked  whether  prefer- 
ence requirements  should  not  also  be  at- 
tached to  ores,  natural  gas,  or  dry  bulk 
commodities,  he  could  not  think  of  any  rea- 
son why  not!  Let's  not  kid  ourselves,  they 
will  be  back  asking  for  Just  this  type  of 
expanded  cargo  preference  program,  and  as 
part  of  their  case  they  will  point  to  this 
bill  as  a  precedent. 

Tliis  legislation  has  so  many  deficiencies 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  It  now 
stands  on  the  brink  of  becoming  law.  Hard 
to  understand,  that  la,  until  you  take  note 
of  the  powerful  Interests  which  are  pushing 
It.  The  maritime  lobby  has  done  Its  Job  well. 
Unfortunately,  the  consumer  who  U  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  this  legislation 
does  not  have  such  efficient  lobbyists.  The 
average  family  trying  to  stay  one  step  ahead 
of  the  inflationary  squeeze  probably  does  not 
even  know  how  much  this  bill  could  con- 
tribute to  its  economic  problems. 


THE     CONSUMER     CONTROVERSIES 
RESOLUTION  ACT,  S.  2928 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pi'e.<=ident.  18  major 
business,  consumer  and  governmental 
organizations  now  support  the  Consumer 
Controversies  Resolution  Act,  S.  2928. 
Among  these  organizations  are:  National 
League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  American  Retail  Federation, 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,   National   Home 


Furnishing  Association,  Consumers 
Union  of  the  United  States,  and  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America. 

Additionally,  following  a  White  House- 
sponsored  conference  on  "Consiimer 
Complaints— Public  Policy  Alternatives," 
Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  tlie 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  wrote 
that: 

Over  three-fourth.s  of  the  conference  par- 
ticipants surveyed  agreed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  these  recommendations  and  findings 
[including  business  support  for  S.  2928),  and 
36  per  cent  indicated  a  decision  to  actively 
support  such  p,  program.  (Onlv  four  per  cent 
stated  active  opposition.)  Additionally,  there 
was  strong  agreement  with  many  of  these 
recommendations  In  the  public  policy  cUnlc 
dealing  with  'Feasibility  of  Complaint  Han- 
dling Systems.'  Strong  support  for  S.  2928 
was  also  evidenced  In  the  legislative  clinic 
Wo  think  that  these  and  other  reactions  and 
conclusions  of  the  conference  are  highly  sig- 
nificant to  effective  ptibllc  policy  In  the  area 
of  complaint  handling. 

The  Consumer  Controversies  Resolu- 
tion Act  has  been  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee.  By  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate,  the  bill  was 
also  referred  to  the  Judlciair  Committee, 
and  favorably  reported  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Representation  of  Citizen  In- 
terests. Since  the  limited  referral  has  ex- 
pii-ed,  the  legislation  is  now  before  the 
full  Senate  and  I  anticipate  prompt  Sen- 
ate action.  I  urge  your  strong  support  for 
this  important  legislation. 

The  bill  identifies  an  area  which  all 
agi-ee  needs  reforming  and  Improving: 
consiuner  redress.  It  outlines  a  limited 
role  of  Federal  involvement  through  a 
$15  million  Federal  Trade  Commission- 
administered  gi-ant-in-aid  program  to 
States  that  formulate  a  plan  meeting 
cei-taln  Federal  standards  spelled  out  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  authorizes  matching 
Federal  grants  for  locally  controlled  and 
administered  small  claims  courts,  arbi- 
tration, conciliation,  consumer  complaint 
centers  and  other  redi-ess  devices  that 
are  effective,  fair,  inexpensive  and  expe- 
ditious. Additionally,  the  bill  provides 
discretionary  grants  directly  to  States, 
localities  or  nonprofit  organizations  with- 
out a  matching  requirement. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  bill  gives 
participating  States  the  Incentive,  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  to  experiment  and 
adopt  redress  mechanisms  meeting  their 
needs,  while  simultaneously  assuring  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  be  sup- 
porting unfair,  Ineffective  or  collection- 
agency  dominated  mechanisms.  The  net 
result  of  this  limited  Federal  expenditure 
will  be,  as  one  witness  testified  at  a  hear- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  on  the  bill — "a  con- 
siderable savings  for  taxpayers  all  over 
the  coimtry." 

The  need  for  tliis  important  legislation 
is  tmderscored  by  the  findings  of  the 
White  House  conference,  the  National 
Institute  for  Consumer  Justice,  which 
was  established  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Nixon,  the  report  of  the  Small 
Claims  Study  Group  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  the  joint  work  of  my  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Representation  of  Citizen 
Interests  and  the  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee for  Consumers.  One  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Institut-e  for  Con- 
sumer Justice  contained  in  its  report  en- 
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titled  "Redress  of  Grievances"  was  typi- 
cal. It  concluded: 

It  is  possible  that  a  comparatively  modest 
infusion  of  funds  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, either  on  a  non-reciurlng  or  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  can  stimulate  states  that  now 
do  not  have  small  claims  courts  or  that  have 
only  ineffective  ones  to  establish  efficient 
systems.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  establisli  all  the 
standards  for  small  claims  courts,  but  only 
that  it  stimulate  a  movement  toward  the 
kind  of  court  that  consumer  plaintiffs  will 
find  fair  and  effective. 

This  vital  legislation,  introduced  by 
Senators  Magnuson.  Moss,  Kennedy,  and 
myself,  was  not  opposed  by  a  single  wit- 
ness in  3  days  of  joint  hearings  by  the 
tw'o  subcommittees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  joint  letter  from  some  of  the 
legislation's  supp>oi'ters,  and  a  letter  from 
the  White  House,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  the  text  of  my  remarks  to 
which  Mrs.  Knauer  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  20,  1974. 

De.\r  Senator  : 

We  urge  your  strong  support  for  S.  2928,  the 
Consumer  Controversies  Resolution  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Representation  of  Citizen  Inter- 
ests. The  bill  has  already  been  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  Identifies  an  area  which  everyone 
agrees  needs  Improving:  consumer  redress. 
It  outlines  a  limited  Federal  role  of  stimu- 
lating, improving  and  reforming  consumer 
redress  at  the  state  and  local  level  through 
a  grant-in-aid  program  administered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  bill  provides 
matching  Federal  funds  not  only  for  small 
claims  courts,  but  for  the  use  of  arbitration, 
conciliation,  consumer  complaint  centers 
and  other  redress  devices  which  meet  cer- 
tain Federal  standards  spelled  ovit  in  the 
biU. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  legislation 
gives  states  that  want  to  participate  the 
incentive,  fiexibllity  and  freedom  to  experi- 
ment and  adopt  responsive  resolution  mecha- 
nisms meeting  their  needs,  while  at  the  .same 
time,  it  ensures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  supporting  unfair,  ineffec- 
tive, or  collection  agency  dominated  mecha- 
nisms. The  net  result  of  the  limited  Federal 
expenditures  Involved  will  be,  as  one  wit- 
ness at  the  hearings  testified,  "a  consider- 
able savings  to  taxpajers  all  over  the  coxni- 
try." 

INADEQUATE  STATE  EFFORTS 

While  there  have  been  many  excellent 
redress  mechanisms  developed  by  states  and 
localities,  both  In  conjunction  with  and 
apart  from  business  and  community-spon- 
sored programs,  the  fact  remains  that  for 
most  American  consumers,  there  is  no  read- 
ily-available, effective,  fair  and  inexpensive 
forum  for  the  resolution  for  small  monetary 
disputes. 

The  National  Institute  for  Consumer  Jus- 
tice, established  in  1972  at  the  suggestion  ol 
the  President,  undertook  a  comprehensive 
two-year  survey  of  the  adequacy  of  existing 
procedures  for  resolving  consumer  disputes. 
Both  the  findings  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  subject  pinpointed 
formidable  barriers  to  effective  consumer  re- 
dress. Among  others,  these  Included  Inacces- 
sibility and  inconvenience  which  deterred 
use  of  redress  mechanisms,  insufficient  per- 
sonnel to  assist  consumers  In  pursuing  claims, 
inadequate  assurances  again.st  Improper 
service  of  process  and  abusive  use  of  default 
judfinientfi. 


S.  2928  IS  THE  SOLUTION 

The  recommendation  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Consumer  Justice,  unanimously 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  five  major 
business  associations,  several  national  con- 
sumer groups  and  community  organizations, 
called  for  a  modest  infusion  of  Federal  funds 
to  stimulate  states  that  do  not  have  con- 
sumer redress  mechanisms,  or  that  have  only 
ineffective  ones  In  order  to  establish  an 
efficient  redress  system.  This  Is  the  approach 
taken  by  S.  2928,  as  amended,  and  enthus- 
iastically support  it. 

In  three  days  of  hearings,  of  all  Inter- 
ested  parties   afforded    the   opportunity    to 
testify   and   to  submit  statements   for   the 
record,  not  one  witness  opposed  the  approach 
taken  by  the  bUl.  S.  2928  has  already  gath- 
ered widespread  acceptance  and  we  urge  that 
you  lend  it  your  strongest  support. 
Sincerely, 
National  League  of  Cities,  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  Allen  E.  Prltcli- 
ard,    Jr.,    Executive    Vice    President; 
American  Retail  Federation,  William 
Kay    Dalnes,    Senior    Vice    President; 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  (Rep- 
resenting  over    185   groups   hicludiug 
Consumers     Union     of     the     United 
States,     labor     unions,     rural     elec- 
tric cooperatives,  anc  numerous  state, 
local   and    national   consumer-related 
organizations);    Sears,    Roebuck    and 
Co.,  Phil  Knox,  Vice  President,  Gov- 
ernment Affairs;    Sacramento  County 
Consumer    Protection    Bureau,    Leesa 
Speer,  Director;  Consumer  Federation 
of   California,   Frank   Damrell,    Presi- 
dent. 


The  White  Hotjse, 
Washington,  DC,  October  1, 1974. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunney, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tunney;  Your  participation 
in  the  recent  conference  exploring  public 
policy  alternatives  for  effective  handling  of 
consumer  complaints  represented  an  essen- 
tial contribution  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference. We  are  delighted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  thanks  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  consumers  and  those  in  govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity who  are  interested  In  increasing  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  our  machinery  for  the  crea- 
tion of  public  policy. 

As  you  may  know,  the  conference  proceed- 
ings will  be  provided  to  policy  makers  in  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
preparation  and  editing  of  the  proceedings 
there  may  be  additional  need  to  contact  you, 
but  we  thotight  you  might  be  interested  In 
hearing  about  some  of  the  Interim  confer- 
ence findings. 

As  you  perhaps  recall,  Mr.  Charles  Mack, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Consumer  Issues 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, recommended,  among  other  things: 

1.  Business  support  for  S.  2928,  the  Con- 
sumer Controversies  Resolution  Act. 

2.  Establishment  of  standards  for  thh-d 
party  complaint  meclianisms. 

3.  Issuance  of  FTC  guidelines  for  such 
mechenlsms. 

4.  Certification  of  business-sponsored  com- 
plaint resolution  mechanisms  by  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  conference  par- 
ticipants surveyed  agreed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  these  recommendations  and  findings, 
and  36  percent  indicated  a  decision  to  ac- 
tively support  .such  a  program.  (Only  four 
percent  stated  active  opposition.)  Addition- 
ally there  was  strong  agreement  with  many 
of  these  recommendations  In  the  public 
policy  clinic  dealing  with  'Peaslbillty  of 
Complaint  Handling  Systems."  Strong  sup- 
port for  S.  2928  was  also  evidenced  in  the 
legislative  clinic.  We  think  that  these  and 


other  reactions  and  conclusions  of  the  con- 
ference are  highly  significant  to  effective 
public  policy  In  the  area  of  complaint  han- 
dling. We  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  among 
the  first  to  receive  the  full  proceedings  of 
this  conference  which  you  helped  greatly  to 
succeed. 

Sincerely, 

Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 

Consumer  Affairs. 

Consumer  Complaints— Public  Policy 

Alternatives 

(By  Senator  John  V.  Tunnet) 

There  Is  no  principle  more  fundamental 
to  Democracy  than  equal  justice  under  law. 
As  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan  said  80 
years  ago,  dissenting  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson, 
"All  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law.  The 
humblest  Is  the  peer  of  the  most  powerful." 

Tlie  recent  pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon  for  un- 
specified crimes  which  were  or  may  have 
been  committed  during  his  term  of  office 
starkly  raises  the  prospect  of  a  double  stand- 
ard of  Justice. 

A  recent  Harris  Poll  found  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  believe  "there  is  something 
deeply  wTong  in  America."  Fifty-five  percent 
of  those  poUed  were  alienated  and  disen- 
chanted, feeling  profoundly  Impotent  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  their  leaders." 

Why  the  profound  alienation?  A  major 
cause  is  hinted  at  in  the  Harris  Poll's  find- 
ings: The  lack  of  citizen  access  to  our  in- 
stitutions of  government,  including  our 
courts.  Americans  do  not  have  a  sense  that 
they  are  equally  protected  and  afforded  due 
process.  They  simply  do  not  believe  that 
"equal  justice  under  law"  Includes  them. 

For  many  law-abiding  citizens,  their  only 
contact  with  our  Justice  system  may  be  in  the 
area  of  consumer  redress.  But  here,  too.  they 
may  face  a  double  stsuidard  of  Justice.  Con- 
gress, in  S.2928,  the  Consumer  Controversies 
Resolution  Act,  insists  that  "for  the  majority 
of  American  consumers,  mechanisms  for  the 
resolution  of  small  claims  and  controversies 
involving  consumer  goods  and  services  are 
unavailable,  unfair,  ineffective  or  invisible." 

In  three  day's  of  bearings  since  I  intro- 
duced this  bill,  along  with  Senators  Magnu- 
son, Moss  and  Kennedy,  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility was  probed.  Who's  to  blame? 
Business?  The  states?  Consumers?  or  the 
Federal  Government?  Actually,  responsibility 
must  be  shared.  I  am  relating  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  today.  This  Conference  on 
"Consumer  Complaints — Public  Policy  Al- 
ternatives" provides  an  Important  forimi,  re- 
moved from  the  legislative  arena,  further  to 
explore  slgnlflcauc  questions  regarding  re- 
sponsibility. 

Several  studies  on  consumer  redress  already 
have  been  conducted.  The  two-year  study  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Consumer  Justice 
was  thorough  and  comprehensive.  Mrs. 
Knauer,  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  this  con- 
ference was  Instrumental  In  helping  to  or- 
ganize the  Institute.  The  study,  together 
with  the  work  qf  my  Subcommittee  ou  Re- 
presentation of  Citizen  Interests,  and  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  for  Consumers, 
formed  the  basis  for  S.  2928.  Other  studies 
such  as  that  of  the  Small  Claims  Study 
Group  of  Boston  underscore  similar,  signif- 
icant concltuiions. 

I.  business  efforts 
The  audit  of  business'  performance  in  the 
area  of  consumer  dispute  re.soUuions  reveals 
a  mixed  record.  A  consumer  dispute  which 
can  be  settled  difectly  between  a  consumer 
and  a  business  person  repre:5ents  the  fastest, 
easiest,  most  familiar,  personalized  and  sat- 
isfactory method  of  resolving  a  controversy. 
By  refund,  repair  or  replacement,  this  meth- 
od gives  the  consumer  what  he  or  she  wants 
without  excessive  expenditure  of  time  or 
money.  It  also  relieves  the  business  person  of 
costly    litigation    and,    actually,    may    con- 
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tribute  to  Improved  goodwill  on  the  part  of 
customers. 

Mauy  businesses  have  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  adequate  consumer  redress.  Tbe 
National  Business  Council  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs  recommends  that  consxmier  complaint 
handling  be  elevated  to  s  "function  of 
prime  Importance"  with  "appropriate  In- 
volvement by  Senior  Management."  further 
suggesting  "money-back  policies"  wher- 
ever feasible.  These  recommendations,  which 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Consumer  Justice,  are  to  be 
applauded.  Nonetheless,  voluntary  resolu- 
tion of  disputes,  between  customer  and  mer- 
chant, as  deslreable  as  it  may  be,  has  not 
and  cannot  provide  the  complete  answer. 
More  formal  redress  mechanisms,  such  as 
arbitration  and  small  claims  courts,  keep  the 
pressure  on  business  to  reach  agreements  di- 
rectly with  customers. 

Not  only  do  businesses  have  individual 
policies  for  redress,  but  many,  of  course, 
Join  in  associations  to  protect  themselves 
and  consumers.  However,  customers  haven't 
always  been  satisfied .  Best  known  among 
these  organizations  are  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  which  each  year  handle  1.5  mUllon 
complaints.  A  Hanls  Poll  reveals  44  per  cent 
of  those  who  complained  to  the  Better  Bus- 
ness  Bureau  remained  dissatisfied,  and 
23  per  cent  had  a  negative  ln»ge  of  the 
Bureau  as  a  result  of  the  way  Ithelr  com- 
plaints were  handled. 

The  relatively  new  Council  of  Better  Bus- 
iness Bureaus  has  begun  an  agrgressive  re- 
form campaign.  One  particularly  worthy  re- 
form Is  the  arbitration  project.  John  Macy 
Jr..  the  Council  President,  testified  before 
my  Subcommittee  that  over  10,000  businesses 
,  have  committed  themselves  to  submit  un- 
settled consumer  disputes  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion. Through  the  assistance  of  commimily 
groups  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  impartial  arbitrators  ren- 
der binding,  final  and  conclusive  resolutions 
of  consumer  disputes.  Judges  in  California 
and  Washington  think  so  highly  of  the  BBB 
arbitration  program  that  they  refer  small 
claims  court  cases  to  the  program.  A  Judge 
in  North  Carolina  has  done  likewise.  Most 
recently,  the  New  York  Regional  Office  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  part  of  a 
consent  decree,  ordered  a  furniture  company 
to  submit  any  Individual  consumer  com- 
plaint  to  the  BBB  arbitration  program. 

While  all  the  returns  aren't  in  on  the 
program.  It  does  seem  to  merit  Mr.  Macy'a 
confidence,  as  reflected  In  his  testimony  to 
the  Subcommittee:  "These  privately-sup- 
ported actions  are  a  visible  demonstration 
of  the  rising  determination  by  the  private 
sector  to  Improve  the  marketplace  and  to 
be  Increasingly  responsive  to  the  consumer." 
Other  efforts  include  consumer  action 
panels  which  hear  consitmer  complaints  and 
recommend  soUitlons.  The  best  known  of 
these  is  the  Major  Appliance  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Panel.  But  it  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  the  staff  report  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Consumer  Justice.  The  report  finds  that: 

1.  Although  the  panel  Itself  is  independent, 
panel  members  are  dependent  on  Industry- 
hired  staff; 

2.  BeciKiise  of  rellanre  on  written  evi- 
dence, the  panel  lacked  a  fact-finding  proc- 
ess based  on  first-hand  assessment  of  cred- 
ibility of  witnesses. 

3.  Because  of  Its  lack  of  enforcement  pow- 
er, it  necessarily  relies  on  the  willingness 
of  Its  sponsors  to  abide  by  its  decision. 

Ihe  report  concludes.  .  .  "(Wjhile  efforts 
such  as  MACAP  (and  I  would  add  other  busi- 
ness-sponsored mechanlsnis)  are  extremely 
useful,  they  cannot  be  viewed  as  au  ulti- 
mate solution."  While  some  businesses  have 
responded  to  the  "competitive  challenge  of 
consumerism,"  others  have  not. 

I  think  It  fair  to  conclude,  as  Is  recognized 
In  the  legislation,  that  "while  there  have 
been  substantial  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 


business  community  to  provide  better  con- 
sumer redress  and  such  efforts  must  be  en- 
couraged and  expanded,  effective  consumer 
redress  will  be  brongbt  about  only  through 
a  cooperative  fimctlonlng  <rf  both  public  and 
prhately-sponsored  mechanisms." 

n.  STATE  EFFORTS 

Tlie  efforts  of  states  and  local  governments 
to  deal  with  consumer  redress  also  are  a 
mixed  record.  While  many  cities  such  as  New- 
York  and  Los  Angeles  have  consumer  redres.s 
systems  which  have  been  rated  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Consumer  Justice  as  "ef- 
ficient aud  successful,"  other  areas  fall  far 
short. 

The  deficiencies  now  existing  !n  mauy 
states  underscore  why  S.  2923  is  needed  to 
bring  about  a  revitallzation,  expansion  and 
stimulation  of  consumer  redress. 

Of  all  consumer  redress  procedures,  small 
claims  courts  hold  the  greatest  promise. 
Since  their  Inception  in  this  country  in  1913, 
these  courts  have  won  widespread  accept- 
ance. When  the  small  claims  court  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  established  In  1938,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  the  court  was  for  thoie 
who  were  "financially  unable  to  retain  coun- 
sel." Small  claims  courts  now  exist,  in  one 
form  or  another,  in  33  states. 

Many,  however,  are  woefully  inadequate. 
Witnesses  before  my  Subcommittee  and  in- 
dependent studies  "reveal  that,  while  con- 
sumer-plaintiffs won  from  85-90  percent  of 
their  cases  in  small  claims  coiu-ts  In  Los  An- 
geles and  Philadelphia,  many  courts  merely 
serve  as  collection  agencies  for  creditors. 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to  ef- 
fective use  of  these  cotirts  Is  the  practical 
concern  of  accessibility.  Seventeen  states 
have  no  small  claims  courts  at  all.  In  states 
that  do,  many  are  located  In  congested  downi- 
town  sections  aud  often  are  open  only  dur- 
ing working  hours,  costing  complainants' 
time  from  their  Jobs  and  money  from  their 
pockets  for  transportation  or  parking. 
Ideally,  such  courts  shovUd  be  located,  like 
post  offices.  In  neighborhood  areas  and  shop- 
ping centers,  and  open  at  times  when  work- 
ing men  and  women  can  use  them. 
Other  inadequacies  Include: 

1.  Insufficient  personnel  to  assist  consum- 
ers; 

2.  Inadequate  systems  for  the  collection  of 
judgments: 

3.  Abuses  of  default  judgments; 

4.  Improper  service  of  process,  and: 

6.  The  failure  to  provide  alternatives  to 
judicial  resolutions  of  claims  such  as  arbi- 
tration and  mediation. 

While  business  and  states  so  far  have  failed 
to  provide  the  complete  solution  for  adequate 
consumer  redress,  so  have  consumers  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Consumer  Class 
Action  are  important  vehicles  to  assure  that 
Interests  of  consumers,  in  general,  are  repre- 
sented, but  we  must  also  assure  Individual 
consumers  that  they  have  access  to  Justice; 
that  due  process  can  function  In  the  con- 
sumer redress  area;  and  tliat  their  particular 
complaints  can  be  fairly  resolved. 

S.  S928 

I  believe  the  Consumer  Controversies  Res- 
olution Act  goes  the  next  step  In  assuruig 
both  procedural  fairness  and  true  equality 
before  the  law.  It  stands  with  the  consumer 
and  seeks  to  expand  state  and  local  redress 
machinery  In  working  partnership  with  busi- 
ness. Specifically,  it  provides  for  the  im- 
provement and  reform  of  consumer  redress 
through  a  grant-in-aid  program  administered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  bill 
makes  available  matching  Federal  funds  not 
only  for  small  claims  courts,  but  for  arbitra- 
tion, conciliation,  consumer  complaint  cen- 
ters and  other  services  that  meet  standards 
spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

The  legislation  gives  states  Incentive,  flex- 
ibility and  freedom  to  experiment  and  adopt 
prog.ams  appropriate  to  their  needs.  At  the 


same  time.  It  precludes  unfiiir.  Ineffective 
or  collection-agency  dominated  grievance 
machinery.  The  net  result  of  the  limited  Fed- 
eral expenditures  involved  will  be,  as  one 
witness  at  the  hearings  testified,  "a  consider- 
able savings  to  taxpayers  all  over  the  coun- 
try." 

Tlie  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  bv  my 
Subcommittee  to  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  already  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  I 
am  hopeful  for  Senate  passage  this  Congreb.*. 

Both  the  input  and  the  support  of  busi- 
ness groups  such  as  the  Council  of  Better 
Bushiess  Bureaus,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  the 
American  Retail  Federation  and  such  cor,- 
sumer  and  community  groups  as  the  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Urban  League.  Con- 
sumers Union,  Consumers  Federation  of 
America  and  many  others,  coupled  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  NICJ  and  many 
other  witnesses  have  helped  develop  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  deeply  appreciative. 

It  is  my  hope  that  "this  legislation  will 
make,  in  the  area  of  consumer  redress,  the 
humblest  and  the  most  powerful  peers  before 
Justice. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
QUEST FOR  CITIZEN  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  A  STUDY  OF  THE  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though an  unfamiliar  entity  to  many 
Americans,  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  is  an  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  permanently  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  examine  the  way 
executive  branch  agencies  and  depart- 
ments are  administered. 

Last  May  at  my  request,  the  Confer- 
ence announced  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  administrative  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  IRS  proj- 
ect has  proceeded  since  that  time  under 
the  guidance  of  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  some  of  the  country's  finest 
Ia\v.vers  and  legal  administrators.  The>' 
are: 

Piofessor  Walter  J.  Blum,  University 
oi  Chicago  Law  School. 

Slieldon  Cohen.  Esquire,  Cohen  i 
Uietz.  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Victor  K.  Kramer.  Director. 
Institute  for  Public  Interest  Represen- 
tation, Georgetown  University  Law 
S(hool. 

Harry  K.  Mansfield,  Esquiie,  Ropes 
and  Gray.  Boston,  Mass. 

Don  J.  Summa,  CPA,  Arthur  Young  & 
Company,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dean  Bernard  Wolfman,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

The  Director  of  the  project  is  nation- 
ally recognized  tax  scholar  Chailes  Dav- 
enport, who  is  on  leave  from  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  California's  Law  School  at 
Davis.  Assisting  Professor  Davenport  in 
evaluation  of  IRS  practices  are  Laurence 
B.  Wohl,  a  tax  attorney  from  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  John  J.  McGreggor,  a  tax 
lawyer  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  aud  law 
student  aide  Dominick  Franco,  currently 
enrolled  for  his  final  year  at  Antioch  Law 
School. 

Some  of  the  IRS  practices  under  re- 
view are  extraordinary  collection  proce- 
dures, the  challenging  of  citizen  com- 
plaints, the  availability  of  IRS  hiforma- 
tion  to  the  public,  the  confidentiality  of 
tax  information,  the  method  of  selecting 
returns  to  be  audited,  and  the  use  of 
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stunmoning  powers.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  project  investigators  will  study  or 
review  complaints  or  problems  of  indi- 
vidual citizens.  I  urge  the  public  to  write. 
Letters  about  personal  tangles  with  the 
tax  collector  will  be  sealed  in  the  project's 
cwliciential  files  or  returned  to  the 
sender.  Under  no  circimistances  will  pri- 
vate mail  be  seen  by  anyone  outside  the 
IRS  project,  and  letters  describing  spe- 
cific abuses  will  greatly  help  Professor 
Davenport's  team  to  discover  and  define 
problem  areas  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Mail  about  the  IRS  should  be  sent  to : 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  IRS  Project,  2120  L  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  245,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  is  an  excellent  time 
to  bring  the  IRS  project  to  the  public's 
attention.  Public  opinion  polls  confirm 
the  impression  I  have  derived  from  corre- 
spondence and  discussion  with  my  own 
constituents  in  New  Mexico — Americsms 
are  unsiu'e  of  the  integrity  of  our  basic 
institutions.  The  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  law  are  particularly  suspect, 
and  public  esteem  for  politicians  and 
la^k'yers  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Perhaps  by  high- 
lighting this  tough  and  thorough  investi- 
gation pursued  by  capable,  honest 
lawyers  with  government  mandate,  peo- 
ple's tnist  in  our  Government  will  be 
restored. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  cooperation 
between  Pi'ofessor  Davenport's  investiga- 
tive team  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  been  substantial.  I  am 
pleased  that  Commissioner  Alexander 
has  opened  his  nonconfidential  files  to 
the  Administrative  Conference.  Fre- 
quently, administrators  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  wary  of  any 
review  of  their  provinces.  Public  govern- 
ment files  and  records  are  often  labeled 
"trade  secrets"  and  withheld  from  view- 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  IRS  administrators 
desire  to  Improve  the  public  image  of  the 
agency  while  balancing  their  responsi- 
bility to  keep  some  tax  information  con- 
fidential. In  this  regard,  I  am  confident 
that  the  IRS  administrators  will  be  in 
full  compllEuice  with  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  The  cmTent  study  by  the 
Administrative  Conference  will,  by  means 
of  its  results,  enable  Congi-ess  and  the 
public  to  be  better  informed  about  many 
important  procedm'es  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 


THE  PACES  OF  HUNGER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  World 
Food  Conference  is  over  and  I  am  certain 
we  shall  have  reports  this  week  from 
our  colleagues  who  attended  the  Rome 
meeting. 

Although  it  will  be  some  while  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  accm'ately  assess  the 
results  of  the  Conference,  I  nonetheless, 
believe  from  what  I  have  already  read 
and  heard  tliat  substantial  progre.ss  was 
made  in  coming  to  grips  with  and  better 
understanding  the  scourge  of  widespread 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  way 
in  which  the  World  Food  Conference 
dealt  with  short-term  and  longer-range 
problems  in  the  days  ahead.  Today  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Tlae 
Faces  of  Hunger"  by  William  Mullen  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  the  start  of 
the  Rome  Conference  many  newspapers 
were  publishing  analyses  of  the  world 
food  situation.  No  series,  however,  so 
ably  depicted  both  the  tragic  hvunan  con- 
sequences of  the  present  crisis  in  the 
himger  belt  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent as  well  as  the  complex  set  of 
controllable  and  uncontrollable  factors 
that  have  brought  us  to  the  bi-ink  of 
worldwide  famine  as  did  Mr.  Mullen's. 
The  articles  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  problem  will  not  yield  to  simple, 
quick  solutions. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mullen  as  well  as  pho- 
tographer Ovie  Carter  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  the  series.  Their  work  has 
pricked  the  national  conscience  on  a  fac- 
tual and  not  an  emotional  basis. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  series,  "The  Faces  of  Hun- 
ger," as  well  as  related  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.   12,   1974] 

A  Tribune  Special  Report:    The  Specter  of 

Starvation 

Beginning  Sunday  The  Tribune  will  pub- 
lish "The  Faces  of  Hunger."  a  series  by 
Reporter  WiUlam  Mullen  and  Photographer 
Ovle  Carter  on  what  threatens  to  became 
the  greatest  disaster  In  human  history. 

For  nearly  three  months  this  summer 
Mullen  and  Carter  Journeyed  10,000  miles, 
from  the  Sahel  region  of  West  and  Central 
Africa  to  the  east  coast  of  India,  to  study 
the  effects  of  six  years  of  drouth. 

What  they  found  was  terrifying.  Millions 
of  people  are  dead  or  very  near  death.  Bun- 
gling by  relief  agencies,  red  tape,  and  corrup- 
tion  have  combined  with  bad  weather  to 
leave  an  estimated  460  million  people  per- 
manently hungry. 

If  something  is  not  done  soon,  500  mUllon 
people — more  than  twice  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States — may  die. 

Obtaining  the  fuU  story  was  a  major 
ordeal.  Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter 
that  MuUen  wrote  from  Ethiopia  midway 
thru  the  trip. 

You  asked  us  for  a  synopsis  of  our  trip. 

Loglstlcally,  our  problems  started  the  first 
day,  when  we  landed  In  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
and  discovered  we  had  only  three  hooirs  be- 
fore the  last  flight  of  the  week  to  West 
Africa.  We  scrambled  mightily  and  barely 
made  It  under  the  wire  . . . 

When  we  arrived  at  the  airport  In  Mall, 
security  guards  seized  Ovle's  film  case. 
Luckily,  he  bad  secreted  a  dozen  roUs  In 
another  bag,  and  we  were  able  to  get  on 
with  our  work  despite  the  fact  It  toe*  six 
days  of  tape  cutting  to  get  the  film  case 
back. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  booked  on  the 
once-weekly  flight  from  Bamako,  Mall,  to 
Upper  Volta,  seven  days  away.  Wonderful  Air 
Afrique,  our  carrier  thru  most  of  the  trip, 
bumped  us  off  the  flight  as  we  stood  waiting 
In  the  airport  a  week  later.  We  ended  up 
staying  two  days  longer  In  Mall  than  we  had 
planned. 

While  we  were  in  Mall,  It  took  us  three 
days  of  crawling  thru  Mickey  Mouse  govern- 
ment  red  tape  to  get  accredited  to  work. 
When  we  finally  got  it,  we  arranged  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force  to  fly  us  to  Tim- 
buktu. The  day  we  got  on  the  plane,  we  spent 
two  ho\u«  flying  thru  stomach-churning 
weather,  only  to  return  to  Bamako  because 
of  turbulence.  When  we  got  to  Timbuktu  the 


next  day,  tho  we  had  planned  to  spend  two 
complete  days,  airplane  bresJidowns  forced 
VIS  to  take  an  eariler  flight  out,  leaving  us 
only  half  a  day  to  work. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  wasting  an  extra 
week  In  Mall  was  to  take  an  alternate  course 
to  Upper  Volta,  which  we  did  by  flying  to 
Abidjan  for  a  night  and  picking  up  a  flight 
to  Ouagadougou  the  next  day. 

We  had  an  impossible  lo^tlcs  problem  in 
Upper  Volta  becsuse  of  washed-out  roads. 
We  had  to  wait  for  five  days  before  we  could 
get  up  north,  ruining  our  plans  of  staying 
In  the  country  for  only  four  days.  Even  when 
the  roads  had  supposedly  dried  out  enough 
for  a  Land  Rover,  we  had  a  hell  of  a  time 
getting  as  far  as  Gorom-Ciorom. 

We  spent  a  night  In  Oorom-Gorom  at  the 
home  of  a  plump  young  British  social  worker 
named  Mave.  Actually,  it  was  a  mud  hut  in- 
fested with  bugs,  but  at  least  It  was  dry  and 
It  protected  us  from  a  tremendous  rainfall 
that  night.  Mave  was  O.  K.,  too,  tho  a  bit 
snlpplsh  with  us.  ("1  may  be  a  city  glri  from 
London,  but  I  bloody  well  know  how  to  put  a 
camp  bed  together.  What's  the  matter  with 
you  blokes?"]  .. . 

After  flnishlng  up  In  Ouaga,  we  flew  on  to 
Niger,  where  customs  guards  took  all  of 
Ovle's  and  my  camera  equipment.  It  took  us 
three  dajrs  to  get  it  back.  It  took  two  diplo- 
matic notes  and  a  lot  of  cajoling  on  the  em- 
bassy's part  to  get  them  to  let  us  out  of  the 
city  to  do  some  work.  Getting  the  permis- 
sion only  took  six  days  ... 

Then  on  to  Chad. 

It  was  an  eight-day  trip  that  I  don't  think 
either  Ovle  or  I  will  ever  forget.  The  second 
day  we  got  as  far  as  Taboua,  a  majOT  grain 
distribution  center  In  eastern  Chad,  and  de- 
elded  to  go  on  up  to  Kao,  a  town  reportedly 
having  some  troublee,  that  afternoon.  It  was 
lees  than  40  mllee,  so  we  figured  we  could 
check  It  out  to  return  to  Tahoua  for  the 
night. 

We  got  about  10  miles  when  we  were  cut 
off  by  an  instant  river  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  wide.  We  were  Just  about  to  give  up 
on  Kao  and  bead  back  for  Tahoua  for  the 
night  when  a  Belgian  army  truck  crossed  the 
river  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  driver 
told  us  he  thought  our  Land  Rover  could 
make  it. 

We  drove  Into  the  river  and  made  It  across 
and  found  ourselves  In  a  SO-mile-long  mud- 
hole  that  led  all  the  way  to  Kao.  We  quit 
counting  the  times  we  got  stuck  up  to  the 
axles  and  beyond.  It  was  a  question  of  work- 
ing 20  minutes  to  a  half  hotir  to  get  un- 
stuck so  that  you  could  go  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  to  get  stuck  again. 

After  six  hours  of  this  crazlness,  we  came 
upon  a  rising  river  two  miles  from  Kao.  Our 
driver,  a  young  Dutchman  who,  now  that  I 
look  back  on  It,  probably  would  have  gotten 
stuck  In  a  parking  lot,  gunned  the  engine 
and  ran  headlong  Into  the  middle  of  It, 
where  we  sank  into  about  three  feet  of  mud 
and  fast  water. 

There  was  no  way  we  could  get  out.  We 
finally  had  to  abandon  the  truck,  the  water 
was  If^ping  at  the  seat.  I  think  that  was  the 
low  point  of  the  trip  for  me,  walking  out  of 
that  rising  river  with  half  my  stuff  sitting 
m  the  back  of  the  Land  Rover. 

We  found  a  Belgian  army  truck  equipped 
v.'lth  a  winch  In  Kao,  however,  and  the  Bel- 
gian pulled  the  Land  Rover  out  for  us.  We 
also  found  a  Baptist  missionary  from  Florida 
staying  In  Kao  with  his  wife  and  three  kids. 
They  gave  us  a  hot  meal  and  real  American 
Instant  coffee  to  dry  out. 

They  also  provided  us  with  some  sleeping 
bags  and  room  on  the  dirt  floes'  of  their 
kitchen.  Ovle  said  he  learned  a  lot  about  the 
theory  of  relativity  that  night,  and  I  guess  I 
did,  too.  We  both  agree  It  was  the  most  com- 
fortable sleep  we  had  In  all  seven  weeks  In 
the  Sahel. 

After  spending  a  day  In  Kao  the  next  day, 
we  headed  back  to  Tahoua. . . 
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I  Three  days  later]  w«  did  get  thru  and  on 
dov.'U  to  Nigeria.  Nigeria  baa  an  •xcellent 
road  system,  and  the  leg  of  the  trip  that  took 
ii.s  thru  there  should  have  taken  about  twelve 
hours.  Nigeria  also  baa  an  Impossible  cur- 
Xoxm  bureaucracy,  and  the  harasameuts  and 
loiUups  they  dealt  us  turned  the  12-hour 
trip  into  a  two-day  one. 

Oiu-e  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  Nigeria, 
we  bad  only  a  abort  140-mlle  trip  thru  the 
Cameroon  to  get  us  Into  Chad.  On  the  map 
It  looked  like  a  Cakewalk.  But  the  road  was 
like  fudge.  We  averaged  15  m.pJi.  or  so  on 
the  first,  and  the  worst,  50  miles,  until  we  got 
to  a  tiny,  unnamed  bush  town  where  the 
ro.id  disintegrated  Into  the  most  Impossible 
quagmire  we  had  yet  seen. 

We  spent  an  hour  trying  to  flgiire  out  a 
way  of  getting  thru  It  when  one  of  the  town 
youths  volunteered,  for  a  fee,  to  lead  us  thrii 
a  track  In  the  bush  around  the  village.  The 
track  was  full  of  Incredible  thorn  bushes, 
the  kind  that  had  already  caused  one  flat  on 
the  trip.  We  were  cleaning  out  a  path  In 
front  of  the  Land  Rover  when  something — 
we  thought  a  scorpion  or  a  snake — hit  0\'le 
in  his  left  calf. 

It  turned  out  It  was  a  thorn  piuicture. 
but  at  the  time  we  didn't  know  and  his  leg 
swelled  up  and  stiffened  Immediately.  Once 
we  got  around  the  village,  we  decided  to 
hurry  on  to  the  next  large  town  that  had  a 
hospital  in  it.  We  got  about  200  yards  when 
the  Dutchman  got  us  stuck  again.  There  wa-s 
no  way  we  could  get  out,  and  after  an  hour 
of  srruggUng,  the  townspeople  came  and 
volunteered  to  help  us  out,  for  a  fee.  We  did 
get  out,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  tl\e  last 
mudliole  we  had  to  cross  in  Africa.  I  peed 
in  it. 

We  got  to  the  town  with  the  hr.spltal 
about  9  o'clock  at  night  and  found  a  male 
nurse,  who  treated  Ovle  by  flashlight  beam 
in  the  clinic.  Some  clinic.  While  the  niu-se 
v.as  treating  Ovle's  left  leg,  Ovle  started 
slapping  hlB  right  leg  violently.  I  turned  the 
flashlight  down  on  the  floor  by  bis  right  foot, 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  ants  swbrmlng 
around,  some  of  them  clhnblng  up  his  leg. 

Once  we  got  out  of  there,  we  decided  to 
head  to  the  next  large  town,  which  bad  a 
hotel  marked  on  the  map.  ArrtvUig  after 
midnight,  we  found  that  the  town.  Indeed, 
had  a  hotel,  but  it  was  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer. There  was  no  place  to  stay,  so  we 
stretched  out  on  top  of  the  Land  Rover.  You 
have  never  seen  mosquitoes  like  the  ones  In 
that  town.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that 
the  noise  could  have  kept  you  awake  even 
if  the  biting  hadn't. 

The  next  day,  except  for  an  episode  of 
running  out  of  gas  in  the  middle  of  the  bush 
Ijecause  the  Dutchman  had  forgotten  to  fill 
tip,  we  got  into  Chad  without  Incident. 

Prom  there  on,  you  pretty  much  know  the 
rest  of  the  story  .  .  .  Cheers,  Mullen. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  13,  1974] 

Famine:    Slow   Death   of    500   Million 

People 

(By  William  Mullen) 

It  l.s  the  same  sun  that  rLses  each  day 
over  SlngUnarle  Pachunlper,  a  tiny  village 
lu  eastern  India,  and  Kao,  a  tiny  village  In 
central  Niger  In  the  middle  of  Africa. 

Dawn  comes  first  to  a  refugee  camp  for 
farmers  in  Singimarle  where  6-year-old  Saku 
Barman  rises  unsteadily  to  bis  feet  and 
totters  out  of  an  open  lean-to  Into  a  listless 
day  of  numbing  hunger. 

Six  hours  later  dawn  comes  to  the  Sahara 
nomad  camp  in  Kao  where  a  spindly  4-year- 
old  girl  named  Hameda  weakly  gets  to  her 
feet  to  face  the  same  sort  of  day. 

Once  In  the  sun,  Saku  and  Hameda,  the 
5.500  miles  apart,   cast   the   same  shadow. 

They  are  the  shadows  of  ghastly  apparl- 
,  t  ions,  of  walking  child-skeletons,  doomed  by 
the  same  natural  and  manmade  forces  to  a 
short    unhappy  e.xlstence  on  Earth. 


"I  don't  think  Hameda  wlU  sturvlve  much 
longer,"  a  village  official  told  Tribune  photog- 
rapher Ovle  Carter  and  me  when  we  visited 
on  a  chilly  desert  morning  early  In  Attgust. 
"It  will  only  take  a  cold  now,  or  a  case  of 
diarrhea,  and  she  will  be  gone." 

Already  too  weak  to  stand  on  her  own  for 
long,  Hameda's  emaciated  body  climg  spider- 
like to  her  mother's  back  most  of  the  day. 
Mother  and  child  stayed  close  to  each 
other  and  close  to  their  skin  tent.  A  row  of 
tents  stretched  like  a  finger  from  the  village 
Into  the  rolling,  brown  desert  dunes. 

"There  Just  iKnt  enough  food  coming  In." 
the  village  olflclal  said.  "We  are  losing  two 
or  three  people  every  day  now." 

When  we  visited  Singimarle  several  weeks 
later,  the  village  teacher  gave  Saku  Barman 
about  the  name  chances  for  sm-vival. 

"Uiiless  he  gets  some  milk  within  a  Ie',r 
days."  the  teacher  said,  "he  will  be  dead. 
Twenty  people  have  died  already  this  week." 
Snku  and  a  younger  sister  spent  their  days 
walking  like  stick  figiu^s  thru  the  swelter- 
ing little  town,  wandering  among  a  gaunt, 
ragged  populace  that  wtks  Just  as  hungry  as 
they. 

Hameda  is  black,  the  child  of  desert  no- 
mads whose  cattle  and  livelihood  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  six-year  African  drouth. 

Saku  Is  brown,  the  child  of  rloe  farmers 

killed  in  a  devastating  August  flood  In  India. 

Until  this  summer  they  were  children  of 

diflerent  worlds,  separated  by  race,  religion, 

cultttre,  and  way  of  life. 

Weakened  In  the  aftermath  of  flood  and 
drouth,  starved  by  the  world's  Inability  to 
get  food  to  theiu  when  they  needed  it  moet, 
they  faced  the  same  fate. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  Saku  and 
Hameda  looked  like  brother  and  sister — 
dirty,  naked,  and  dying.  Their  faces  were  no 
longer  the  faces  of  chlldjeu,  but  Immobile 
mao'.is,  deeply  lined  wll'u  uufilled  folds  of 
skin. 

The  only  eiuotioii  left  was  the  terror  that 
sometimes  silently  filled  their  eyes  while 
they  sat  quietly  thru  the  day.  haunted  per- 
haps by  their  own  private  child  dreams. 

By  now  it  is  likely  Saku  and  Hameda  are 
dead. 

The  thin  lifeline  of  trucks  that  brought 
Irregular  food  shipments  to  Hameda's  village 
was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  August. 

When  we  visited  Baku's  village,  India  had 
no  food  at  all  to  deliver  there.  The  govern- 
ment was  Just  starting  to  ask  around  the 
world  for  emergency  food  donations. 

Tho  story  of  Hameda  and  Saku  Is,  of 
course,  not  a  new  one.  Famine  i>ag  been  a 
l.Uler  every  year  since  history  began. 

But  there  Is  growing  concern  among  world 
food,  agricultural,  and  weather  experts  that 
the  world  has  fallen  Into  a  situation  much 
more  serious  than  ever  before. 

They  fear  that  the  many  tliousnudit  of 
children  like  Saku  and  Hameda  who  died 
this  year  have  been  carried  away  in  the  first 
wave  of  what  may  become  the  greatest  dis- 
aster In  history.  < 

Many  experts  are  predicting  500  million 
people  will  perish  In  famine  by  the  year  2000. 
Saved  A.  Marel,  secretary-general  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  which  will  convene 
in  Rome  next  month,  believes  current  crop 
failures  and  poor  food  distribution  have  left 
460  million  people  "permanently  hungry." 

"Over  the  past  two  years  It  ( the  food  shoyt- 
pge]  has  become  so  serious  that  It  quite  lit- 
erally threatens  the  survival  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  around  the  world," 
Marel  said. 

"Such  a  threat  carries  with  it  the  gravest 
implications  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world." 

In  three  montlis  of  travel  thru  the  African 
SaJiel — the  semi-desert  aica  Just  soutJi  of  the 
Sahara— and  the  flood-stricken  northeast 
section  of  Izadia,  we  saw  why  the  experts  are 
worried. 
We   saw   in   West   .\fri  a    thnus.TUds   upon 


thousands  of  acres  of  once  productive  pas- 
tureland  destroyed  by  the  growing  Sahara 
Desert.  No  amount  of  old  or  work  could  re- 
claim It — and  so  the  entire  lifestyle  of  no- 
madic cattlemen,  who  for  centuries  were  able 
to  live  off  the  land,  has  been  destroyed. 

In  Ethiopia  we  saw  the  aftermath  of  the 
drouth  destroy  Emperor  Halle  Selassie's  gov- 
ernment and  throw  the  nation  into  turmoil 
that  tlueatens  to  disrupt  any  concentrated 
development  effort  for  years. 

In  India  we  saw  the  intense  resistance  by 
mothers  and  fathers  to  any  form  of  birth 
control.  Their  reasoning  was  simple:  They 
must  have  at  least  six  or  seven  children  so 
that  one  or  two  wovild  siu-vive  to  adulthood 
and  take  care  of  them  In  their  old  age. 

The  story  was  the  same  In  each  of  the 
countries  we  visited — Senegal,  Mauritania, 
Mall,  tipper  Volta,  Niger,  Chad,  Ethiopia, 
and  India.  Each  country  has  more  p>eople 
than  it  has  land  and  resources  to  feed  them. 

Tho  the  catastrophic  drouth  in  West  Africa 
and  Ethiopia  seemed  to  have  been  broken 
this  year  with  a  near-normal  rainy  season, 
people  continue  to  die  in  the  remote  bush 
because  It  Is  impossible  to  get  food  to  them. 

India,  which  even  In  good  years  loses  thou. 
sands  of  people  to  malnutrition,  is  quietly 
bracing  for  Its  worst  famine  since  1943. 

The  problem  Is  that  in  recent  years  nearly 
everything  that  could  go  wrong  with  food 
production  has  gone  wrong — and  all  at  the 
same  time: 

The  global  energy  crisis  has  dried  up  the 
flow  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  to  poor  developing 
nations  which,  when  they  began  using  them 
in  the  last  decade,  thought  they  were  going 
to  be  self-sufficient  food  producers. 

World  inflation  and  recession  has  forced 
the  cutback  in  millions  of  dollars  of  develop- 
ment u'->sistance  from  wealthy  nations  to  the 
poor. 

Emergency  food  reserves  held  by  the 
world's  wealthy  nations  have  been  depleted 
to  their  lowest  level  since  World  War  II  by 
several  years  of  massive  crop  failures  and 
natural  calamities. 

Erratic  global  weather  patterns  have 
wreaked  havoc  in  the  form  of  floods,  storms, 
and  drouth  on  millions  of  acres  of  crops  in 
Africa,  India.  Russia,  and  North  and  South 
America.  This  year  experts  are  predicting 
at  least  2  per  cent  less  food  will  be  harvested 
than  last  year. 

The  Impact  of  food  production  In  one  na- 
tion on  the  wellbeiug  of  people  in  another 
nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  very 
real  and  immediate. 

Failures  of  the  corn  crop  in  Illinols  this 
sitmmer  most  certainly  mean  prices  will  go  up 
and  somebody,  somewhere  in  the  world  for 
lack  of  money  to  buy  the  corn  will  go  hungry. 

Crop  failures  in  Russia  that  two  years  ago 
forced  the  secret  sale  of  30  million  tons  of 
wheat  from  the  U.S.  had  a  dramatic  effect  on 
the  rl.sing  price  of  bread  for  American  house- 
wlve.s. 

When  Chlcngoans  last  winter  inipatienlly 
cursed  their  way  thru  lines  at  gas  rationing 
service  stations,  farmers  in  India  could  not 
get  gasoline  to  operate  their  irrigation 
pumps.  Nor  could  they  get  petroleum-based 
fertilizers  for  their  crops. 

Indian  farmers,  who  were  growing  siu'plus 
crops  three  years  ago,  will  harvest  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  tons  less  food  this  year 
than  the  nation  needs.  That  food  the  coun- 
try can  ill  afford  to  replace  thru  world  pur- 
chases. 

While  American  mothers  complained  In 
the  supermarkets  this  year  about  the  mount- 
ing prices  of  bread  and  milk,  the  rising 
prices  were  causing  more  serious  problems 
in  Africa  and  India. 

World  grain  prices  sliot  up  so  steeply  that 
the  gorenunent  of  Niger  couldn't  buy  and 
deliver  enough  food  to  Hameda's  village,  and 
she  began  to  die. 

Milk  became  so  short  in  supply  in  the  U.S. 
that  wc  could  no  longer  ship  It  to  nations 
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dependent  on  our  powdered  milk — like 
India — and  Saku  Barman  began  to  die. 

President  Ford  expressed  his  concern  when 
he  told  the  United  Nations  on  Sept.  18: 

"Developing  and  developed  countries  .  .  . 
we  are  all  a  part  of  one  Interdependent  eco- 
nomic system. 

"The  food  and  oil  crises  demonstrate  the 
extent  of  our  Interdependence.  Many  de- 
veloping nations  need  the  food  stu-plus  of  a 
few  developed  nations,  and  many  industrial- 
ized nations  need  the  oil  production  of  a  few 
developing  nations. 

"Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Failure  to 
cooperate  on  oil  and  food  Inflation  could  spell 
dtsa.'^ter  for  every  nation  represented  in  this 
room." 

Ford  pledged  that  the  U.S.  would  substan- 
tially Increase  Its  development  aid  to  projects 
geared  to  increasing  food  production. 

When  he  announced  the  U.S.  would  spend 
$675  million  on  such  projects  compared  to  the 
253  million  spent  this  year,  however,  the  na- 
tions which  will  be  receiving  the  aid  were 
disappointed. 

They  were  expecting  far  n>ore.  and  in  fact 
will  ask  for  far  more  from  all  wealthy  nations 
at  the  Rome   conference. 

They  insist  the  main  cause  of  the  problem 
Is  unfair  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth, 
noting  that  the  U.S.  has  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  bvit  consumes  30  per  cent 
of  the  world's  goods  and  services. 

The  poor  nations  argue  that  birth  rates  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been  steadily  de- 
cllnhig  in  proportion  to  the  rLshig  stand- 
ard of  living  and  education  of  their  popvUa- 
tlons. 

The  same  thing  would  happen,  they  say. 
If  the  wealthy  nations  transfused  more  of 
their  wealth  into  the  development  of  poor 
nations. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Swamlnathan.  director  general  of 
the  India  Council  for  Agricultural  Re.search, 
said  he  hopes  the  U.S.  will  be  won  over  to 
tliat  point  of  view  by  the  time  the  Rome 
conference  starts. 

"The  crucial  role  the  U.S.  must  play  In 
Rome  this  November  is  to  put  the  political 
will  of  the  developed  nations  to  work  to  alter 
the  world's  food  problems,"  he  said. 

"Today's  food  problems  are  too  Important 
for  more  words.  They  need  commitment  and 
action." 

At  the  conference,  the  poor  nations  will 
be  asking  the  U.S.  and  Europe  to  buy  them 
dam  projects.  Irrigation  systems,  fertilizer, 
roads,  and  expertise. 

"President  Kennedy  said  we  could  wipe  out 
hunger  without  our  lifetime  given  the  polit- 
ical will  to  do  so,"  Swamlnathan  said. 

"I  think  he  was  right,  and  I  think  he 
proved  his  point  when  you  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  He  wanted  America  to  put  a  man 
there  within  10  years.  There  was  political 
will  to  do  so,  and  it  was  done." 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,  reeling  from  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion, would  be  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  the 
sort  of  assistance  the  poor  nations  will  seek 
In  Rome. 

Rather  than  increasing  its  foreign  aid,  in 
recent  years  the  U.S.  has  been  cutting  back 
both  In  money  commitments  and  In  the 
•cope  of  Its  aid. 

"Big  showcase  projects — ^building  dams 
and  highways — Just  Isn't  our  bag  anymore," 
one  US.  official  In  Ethiopia  told  me. 

No  matter  bow  large  or  small  foreign  aid 
becomes  lu  scope,  it  may  not  be  able  to  alter 
the  vast  problems  confronting  us  In  the  end. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  great  hope  that 
the  so-called  "green  revolution"  might  wipe 
out  hunger  and  malnxitrition. 

Scientists  came  up  with  new  plant  varie- 
ties and  irrigation  and  fertilization  scheme.s 
that  transformed  several  chronic  food-short 
nations  in  Asia  and  South  America  Into  food 
exporting  nations. 


But  the  sclenitists  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  magic  formula  to  ctu-b  the  greed  and 
self-interest  of  oil  and  fertilizer  producing 
nations.  They  have  put  the  green  revolution 
out  of  reach  for  most  of  the  world's  farmers 
by  quadruplllng  the  price  of  oil  and  fertilizer 
hi  the  last  two  years. 

Medicine  has  tried  to  help  by  sending  cheap 
vaccines  to  the  far  corners  of  the  Earth, 
eradicating  dozens  of  fatal  diseaase.s,  doubl- 
ing the  life  expectancy  of  the  people  of  India 
and  Africa. 

But  medicine  has  yet  to  develop  a  vaccuie 
that  could  have  filled  the  empty  stomachs 
of  the  children  of  Singimarle  when  the 
village  ran  out  of  food. 

Nor  has  meciictne  found  a  pill  that  cures 
the  colds  or  the  dehydrating  attacks  of 
diarrhea  that  were  killing  the  malnouri.slied 
ihildren  of  Kao. 

Massive  dosages  of  foreign  aid  could  build 
dams  and  harness  rivers  to  help  the  Im- 
proverlshed  nations  of  the  world  become 
self-sufficient. 

But  no  amount  of  money  can  buy  a 
monsoon  season  when  the  rain  falls  and  the 
rivers  go  dry  and  the  irrigation  ponds 
evaporate. 

In  the  villages  and  camps  where  people 
have  already  started  to  die,  tlie  arguments, 
speculation,  and  expectations  for  manmade 
solutions  seem  far  away. 

In  those  dark,  faraway  places  where  people 
dr.y  by  day  watch  hunger  erode  the  bodies 
of  their  families  and  neighbors,  there  is  a 
quiet  almost  ethereal  acceptance  of  things. 

A  mother's  comforting  hand  placed  on  her 
starving  child's  head  replaces  words. 

A  father's  prayer  gives  them  hope. 

"It  Is  up  to  Allah,"  a  nomadic  tribesman 
told  me  in  Niger.  "  If  he  wants  us  to  live, 
we  will  get  rain.  If  He  wants  us  to  die.  then 
we  shall  surely  die." 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  14,  1974) 

Bungling,  Dei  jit,  CoRKt/PT  Officials  Keit 
TONS  or  Food  From  the  Hungry 

(By  William  Mullen) 

Adois  Ababa,  Ethiopia. — Oi£claI  optimism 
abounds  here  and  In  the  capitals  of  six  other 
drouth-ravaged  African  nations  where  an 
estimated  350,000  persons  died  of  starvation 
in  1973. 

Government  ministers  and  International 
relief  officials  throughout  the  six-nation 
Sahel  region  and  Ethiopia  hisist  that  the 
worst  of  the  disaster  is  over. 

Unfortunately,  their  optimism  did  not  spill 
over  to  thousands  of  people  in  remote,  food- 
starved  villages  that  Tribune  photographer 
Ovle  Carter  and  I  visited  during  a  two-month 
tour  of  African  drouth  regions.  There,  people 
were  dying. 

They  were  people  who,  while  they  sowed 
their  fields  and  tended  their  crops  this  sum- 
mer, were  totally  dependent  on  900,000 
metric  tons  of  relief  supplies  shipped  to 
them  from  Europe  and  America. 

Many  of  the  people  for  whom  the  grain 
WHS  Intended  did  not  get  It — or  at  least  did 
not  get  enough  of  it — ^because  of  bureaucratic 
bungling  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  donor 
nations,  of  which  the  U.S.  was  by  far  the 
largest. 

Many  more  people  didn't  get  the  food  be- 
cause their  own  governments,  among  the 
poorest  and  worst  administered  In  the  world, 
could  not  handle  the  supplies — sometimes 
because  of  lack  of  facilities,  sometimes  be- 
cause of  corruption. 

That  side  of  the  story  was  seldom  told 
to  us  during  our  travels. 

"We  have  had  no  reports  of  death  by 
starvation  since  the  start  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son," a  government  official  told  tis  in  Bam- 
ako, capital  of  Mall. 

He  could  have  gone  to  Timbuktu,  as  we 
did,  and  heard   local  officials  chafe  bfvause 


they  knew  people  were  stranded  and  dying  in 
the  surrounding  desert  because  they  could 
find  no  food.  Or  he  could  have  seen,  as  we 
did,  the  doctor  in  the  Timbuktu  refugee 
can^)  point  out  recent  arrivals  who  were  so 
Impossibly  malnourished  that  he  couldn't 
save  them. 

"We  have  succeeded  In  stocking  every  part 
of  the  country  with  foodstuffs,"  a  govern- 
ment official  told  us  In  Ouagadougou,  capital 
of  Upper  Volta. 

He  could  have  traveled  with  us  to  Gorom- 
Gorom,  a  mud-choked  village  and  refugee 
camp  in  the  northern  edge  of  the  country, 
lo  was  completely  isolated  by  flooding  and 
left  with  a  four-day  supply  of  food.  Con- 
ditions were  bad  enough  that,  reacting  to 
our  reports,  officials  sent  a  team  to  investi- 
gate and  later  ordered  a  special  airlift  of 
food. 

•I  dont  think  there  will  be  any  death  by 
starvation  In  Niger  this  year, "  an  American 
relief  official  told  us  In  Niamey,  capital  of 
Niger. 

He  could  have  gone  with  us  to  the  Tahoua 
region  of  central  Niger  where  relief  workers  , 
charged  with  supplying  dozens  of  isolated  V' 
villages  with  food  struggled  heroically  but 
admitted  they  faUed  their  Job.  People  were 
dying  every  day  in  the  villages  because  the;, 
didn't  have  enough  to  eat. 

•I  think  we  have  turned  the  cornijr  «n  this 
thing, "  a  U.S.  relief  official  told  us'Ui  Addis 
Ababa,  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

He  could  have  gone  with  Carter  to  the 
refugee  camps  in  WoUo  province  north  ot 
.^ddis  wliere  he  watched  an  old  woman  die 
while  he  photographed  splinted-thln,  severe- 
ly malnourished  babies.  Ethiopian  officials 
lold  me  they  knew  there  were  thousands  oi 
people  and  they  feared  the  worst. 

It  is  true  that  near-normal  rainfall  re- 
turned this  summer  to  the  Sahel  region  na- 
tions of  Senegal,  Mauritania,  Mali,  Upper 
Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad,  and  that  the  raina 
have  returned  to  Ethiopia. 

The  Sahel  area  is  the  semldesert  between 
the  Sahara  in  the  north  and  the  tropical 
countries  in  the  south. 

It  is  true  that  the  grain  fields  of  tho.se 
countries  are  ripening  now,  and  will  soon  be 
feeding  people  after  the  October  harvest. 

The  human  disaster  will  not  be  as  great 
this  year  as  last,  but  nonetheless  uncounted 
thousands  of  people  have  died  and  continue 
to  die  needlessly. 

Time  and  again  relief  workers  In  the  re- 
mote btish  towns  told  us  they  could. have 
avoided  the  sickness  and  death  If  only  food 
had  arrived  earlier,  before  the  rainy,.^jeaspn 
turned  relief  routes  into  lmpa.ssable  quag- 
mires. •^^'■ 

Villages  and  refugee  camps  barely  50  mile? 
from  ample  relief  supplies  are  going  hungry 
because  it  is  impossible  for  relief  Uucks  to 
Inch  thru  dirt  roads  and  desert  tracks  now 
turned  to  muck  and  miie. 

Fed  too  little  and  sometimes  going  for  days 
without  food,  the  bodily  resistance  of   the 
people,  partlcvdarly  the  children  and  the  el-     _ 
derly,  drops  so  low  they  succumb  to  the  sim- 
plest of  illnesses. 

They  catch  colds  In  the  cool  desert  nights 
and  die  of  pneumonia.  Or  they  catch  whoop- 
ing cough,  measles,  smallpox,  or  malaria,  and 
die  from  lack  of  medication.  Or  they  con- 
tract diarrhea  and  die  from  dehydration. 

The  International  relief  agencies  maintain 
that  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  breakdowns 
in  food  distribution  within  the  drouth  areas, 
that  the  blame  must  be  borne  by  the  na- 
tional governments  themselves. 

J.  David  Whaley,  chief  of  tlie  United  Na- 
vions  Development  Plan  for  Upper  Volta, 
claimed  the  U.N.  and  donor  nations  were 
largely  successful  In  getting  food  to  the 
stricken  nations  In  record  time  this  year. 

If  some  people  in  isolated  regions  are  suf- 
feriner,  he  saH.  It  is  beoattse  the  governments 
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Insisted  they  be  allowed  to  handle  their  own 
Internal  dlstributloios. 

"We're  not  going  to  carry  th»  can  this 
year,"  Whaley  said.  "The  governments  them- 
selves Insisted  on  their  sovereignty,  and  we 
respected  It. 

"Once  we  got  the  relief  shipments  here. 
tliey  took  over,  and  we  were  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  logistics  and  iuformiation,  but 
not  much  else." 

The  fact  remains  that  the  U.N.  and  the 
donor  nations  did  not  begin  to  ship  rellet 
food  In  large  quantities  this  year  \mtll  May, 
arriving  at  the  start  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  U.N.  last  November  warned  that  Africa 
would  need  enormous  amounts  of  food  relief 
in  1974. 

Instead  of  heeding  its  own  warnings,  how- 
ever, the  F.A.O.  bickered  for  three  months, 
with  the  drouth-stricken  nations  on  how 
much  relief  would  be  needed  and  how  It 
should  be  shipped. 

It  was  not  until  February  that  the  F.A.O. 
drew  up  plans  for  the  relief  effort  to  give 
direction  to.the  donor  nations. 

When  the  shipments  started  arriving  In 
large  quantity  in  May,  five  months  of  the 
dry  season — the  best  season  to  send  trucks 
of  food  to  remote  villages — had  been  lost. 

Food  began  to  pile  up  in  ports.  In  capital 
cities,  and  in  major  distribution  centers,  but 
the  trucks  taking  it  to  the  villages  that 
needed  it  most  were  immobilized  by  the 
rainy  season  mud. 

At  the  end  of  June  in  Dakar,  Senegal's 
capital  and  major  port  city,  67.000  metric 
tons  of  grain  intended  for  Mall. 

It  would  take  four  months  to  move  that 
much  grain  into  Mali  because  It  had  to  be 
transported  on  a  single-track  railroad  that 
can  carry  only  18.000  tons  of  freight  a  month. 

David  McAdams.  mission  director  In  Sene- 
gal for  the  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (USAID)  defended  the 
port  backlog  as  inevitable. 

Even  If  more  shipments  had  arrived  earlier 
In  the  year,  he  said,  the  railroad  could  not 
have  transported  the  grain  to  Mall  because  It 
was  tied  up  with  bringing  Senegal's  peanut 
harvest  to  port. 

"You  can't  expect  these  governments  Just 
to  ship  emergency  grain  on  the  railroad,"  he 
said.  "They  depend  on  the  railroad  to  haul  all 
of  their  commodities." 

McAdams  acknowledged  that  hungry  peo- 
ple were  beginning  to  fill  the  cities  and  towns 
by  the  end  of  June,  even  tho  all  the  relief 
food  wasn't  delivered. 

"We  probably  could  have  gotten  It  [relief 
grain]  there  sooner  by  more  expensive  means, 
such  as  an  airlift,  but  sometimes  you  can't 
justify  an  extreme  expense  until  you've  ex- 
hausted all  other  possibilities,"  be  said. 

He  was  right  about  the  expense  of  airlift- 
ing. When  the  Niger  River  ran  dry  in  June 
and  the  government  of  Mali  could  no  longer 
ship  relief  grain  by  barge.  It  had  to  resort 
to  airlifts  to  the  northern  desert  cities. 

Three  U.S.  Air  Force  C-130  Hercules  trans- 
port planes  flew  grain  from  Bamako,  Mall's 
capital,  to  Isolated  regions  at  a  cost  of  $900  a 
ton.  That  compares  to  an  estimated  $80  a  ton 
It  would  have  cost  had  the  food  arrived  earlier 
and  had  been  shipped  by  barge. 

Expensive  airlifting,  relief  agencies  and 
the  govenment  of  Upper  Volta  claimed  this 
summer,  would  not  be  necessary  this  year  as 
they  were  last  year  because  of  rapid,  efficient 
stockpiling  in  remote  villages. 

The  Idea  of  no  airlift  came  as  a  surprise 
to  Father  Luclen  Bldot,  a  French  priest  di- 
recting food  distribution  In  the  village  of 
Gorom-Gorom  In  northern  Upper  Volta. 

Responsible  for  the  well-being  of  3,500 
farmers  and  nomadic  refugees  In  the  gritty 
little  town  slowly  being  swallowed  Into  the 
emptiness  of  the  growing  Sahara.  Father 
Bldot  had  become  alarmed  by  July, 


Torrential  rains  bad  cut  Oorom-Gorom  ofl 
from  relief  stocks  sitting  Just  26  miles  away 
for  several  weeks.  He  had  only  enough  food 
for  four  days  when  he  heard  there  was  to  be 
no  airlift. 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  an  airlift  to  get 
started,"  Father  Bldot  said.  "Otherwise,  I 
don't  know  how  we  will  get  supplies  up  here. 

"It's  up  to  the  government  now  to  decide 
if  it  will  be  needed." 

The  government  of  Upper  Volta  never  made 
the  decision,  but  Albert  Baron,  chief  ol 
USAID  for  Upper  Volta  and  Niger,  ordered 
people  from  his  staff  to  go  to  Gorom-Gorom 
when  we  told  lilm  Father  Bidot's  dilemma. 

An  airlift  to  the  village  began  after  the 
staff  reported  back  to  Baron. 

Baron  said  places  like  Gorom-Gorom  are 
the  exception  to  the  rule  this  year  because 
most  areas  are  getting  food  regularly. 

While  the  Niger  governmeuc  In  1973  had 
a  shameful  record  of  corruption  and  bungling 
In  Its  part  of  the  relief  effort.  Baron  said, 
the  new  military  government  formed  In  an 
April  coup  was  a  model  of  reform. 

The  new  government,  he  said,  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  success  of  the  relief  effort, 
opening  every  possible  avenue  of  transport  to 
get  food  Into  the  country  and  Into  the  vil- 
lages. 

"We're  pretty  proud  of  ourselves,"  Baron 
said.  "If  we  hadn't  been  able  to  double  the 
evacuation  of  the  ports,  there  would  hA\e 
been  starvation  in  Niger  this  year." 

Once  the  U.S.  and  other  donor  nations  got 
food  into  the  country,  he  said,  the  Niger 
government  shipped  it  to  provincial  dib- 
tribution  centers. 

"Some  places  are  in  a  'truck  to  mouth' 
situation,"  Baron  said,  "where  we  live  from 
one  day  to  the  next  day  as  supply  of  food.  But 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  death  by 
stnrvation  in  Niger  tliis  year." 

Whether  people  were  dying  for  lark  of  any 
or  too  little  food  seemed  an  odd  distinction 
to  make  In  Kao,  a  village  of  2,500  where  two 
to  three  people  a  day  were  dying  by  early 
August. 

The  people  ol  Kao  were  at  the  mercy  of 
vloieJit  rainstorms  that  produced  overnight 
raging  rivers  that  tore  thru  the  aid,  rolling 
landscape,  slicing  apart  the  roads  they 
watched  for  food  shipments. 

There  was  no  food  stockpiled  in  Kao, 
and  little  chance  of  regular  relief  supplies 
arriving  until  the  end  of  rainy  season. 

The  food  was  supposed  to  arrive  regularly 
from  Tahoua.  a  major  stockpile  center  40 
miles  south.  When  a  truck  of  food  occasion- 
ally managed  to  break  thru  the  ralnsoaked 
dirt  road  leading  from  Tahoua,  people  con- 
sumed the  food  as  soon  as  it  was  off  the 
truck. 

Parents  allowed  their  childreii  to  cat  raw 
milk  powder  as  soon  as  It  was  handed  to 
them,  unaware  that  It  was  a  sure  way  to 
Induce  fatal  diarrhea. 

MaJ.  John  Cells,  commander  of  a  Belgian 
Army  trucking  unit  responsible  for  feeding 
a  region  as  large  as  France  from  the  Tahoua 
stockpile,  said  Kao  was  by  no  means  the 
only  village  to  distress. 

His  unit  was  ordered  back  to  Belgium 
Aug.  13,  but  before  they  left,  the  major 
reflected  bitterly  on  what  he  had  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

"Our  mission  was  to  constitute  stocks  In 
the  villages,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  people  often  enough  to  build  one.  They 
ate  what  we  brought  Immediately. 

"We  came  once  more  too  late.  We  should 
have  been  here  In  December  and  January 
when  the  roads  were  good.  It  would  have 
been  possible  then. 

"Now  we  are  leavhig,  and  not  one  place 
has  got  a  stockpile." 

The  major  was  extremely  pessimistic  about 
even  irregular  food  shipments  reaching  the 
villages  once  his  unit  had  left. 


MaJ.  Cell  is'  fears  apparently  were  well- 
founded.  By  September  the  Niger  govern- 
ment announced  It  was  replacing  trucks  with 
camel  caravans  to  supply  the  Tahoua  dis- 
trict towns. 

A  trucking  problem  of  a  different  sort  arose 
In  Chad,  the  most  remote  and  Inaccessible 
of  the  Sahellan  nations — and  the  one  which 
relief  officials  estimate  has  the  most  severe 
food  problems. 

The  U.S.  committed  20.000  metric  tons  of 
grain  to  Chad  this  year,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  only  7,000  tons  had  gotten  Into 
the  country. 

Shipped  overland  from  Nigerian  ports  to 
the  city  of  Maldugurl  In  Northeastern  Nig- 
eria, It  was  supposed  to  be  carried  across  the 
border  by  truck  Into  Chad. 

The  problem  was  that  trucking  Is  one  of 
Cliad's  major  Industries,  and  owners  of  the 
truck  companies  hold  powerful  political 
sway  In  government. 

Tlie  Nigerian  trticklng  firms  were  willing 
to  carry  the  relief  food  into  Chad  at  one- 
lialf  the  tonnage  rates  charged  by  Chadian 
firms,  the  Chad  government  wouldn't  allow 
the  Nigerians  Into  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  Chadian  truckers  didn't 
have  enough  trucks  to  handle  the  Immense 
piles  of  food  that  had  grown  In  Maldugiirl 
and  had  begun  to  rot  under  tarpaulin  shel- 
ters. 

When  the  government  finally  relented  In 
July  and  decided  to  allow  Nigerian  truckers 
to  carry  the  food,  it  was  too  late.  Tlie  rainy 
season  had  destroyed  the  road  leading  from 
Maldugurl  to  Chad. 

Ethiopia's  Wollo  province  Is  a  place  of 
spectacular  emerald  mountains  and  valleys 
where  people  In  Isolated  farming  villages 
died  by  the  thousands  last  year. 

There  was  no  way  for  an  airlift  to  succeed 
In  the  region  this  year  when  the  villages  ran 
out  of  food  again.  There  was  no  way  after  the 
rainy  season  began  for  the  food  trucks  to 
penetrate  the  steep,  tortuous  roads. 

The  government  Instead  set  up  relief  camps 
at  the  most  acceptable  points  they  could  find, 
hoping  that  people  In  trouble  could  somehow 
reach  them,  pick  up  si'pplles,  and  return  to 
their  farms. 

"There  are  at  least  three  mUUon  Ethiopi- 
ans living  in  acute  distress  right  now,"  said 
Shimelus  Adugna,  the  nation's  director  of 
relief  operations. 

"We  think  we  have  done  a  good  Job  getting 
food  to  most  of  them,  but  we  know  there  are 
places  we  have  not  found,  that  we  have  not 
managed  to  reach.  There  Is  little  we  can  do 
for  the  people  there,  unless  they  somehow 
manage  to  find  their  own  way  to  one  of  our 
shelters." 

Often  when  people  finally  manage  to  reach 
a  government  camp,  such  as  the  one  in  Bati 
In  Wollo  province,  they  are  already  beyond 
help.  Weakened  by  hunger,  they  are  bundled 
Into  blankets  to  ward  off  the  cold  mountain 
air,  and  officials  try  to  wean  them  back  to 
health  so  they  can  return  to  their  farms. 

But  every  day  In  the  camp  a  few  bony 
forms  under  the  blankets  stop  moving,  and 
they  are  wrapped  for  the  last  time  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  grey  barracks  buildings. 

How  many  people  have  died  like  this  in 
Africa  this  year  is  Impossible  to  calculate. 

Whether  they  are  dying  from  starvation  or 
malnutrition  seems  an  academic  question. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  dying  because  900.- 
000  tons  of  food,  much  of  it  grown,  shipped, 
and  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers,  did  not 
arrive  In  time  to  save  them. 

Despite  promising  African  harvests  this 
year,  officials  already  know  it  won't  be  enough 
to  sustain  the  50  million  people  In  Ethiopia 
and  the  Sahel  next  year.  Tlie  U.S.  and  the 
donor  nations  already  have  started  shipping 
food  for  1976  emergencies. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.   15,  1974] 

Weather  Changes  Here,   Abroad  Threaten 
Unending  Food  Shortage 

(By  William  Mullen) 

Ludhiana,  India. — Dr.  M.  S.  Randhawa, 
considered  a  hero  by  Indian  farmers  and  a 
miracle  by  agronomists  around  the  world, 
.sat  In  bis  office  and  stared  out  glumly  at  the 
heavy  haze  hanging  over  northern  India. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  sky  like  this  before," 
he  said. 

The  sky  was  almost  beige  from  dust  parti- 
cles whipped  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  Into 
the  atmosphere  from  drouth-stricken  states 
200  miles  away  In  western  India. 

Dr.  Randhawa,  the  man  who  brought  the 
"green  revolution"  to  India,  was  more  than 
a  little  concerned.  His  grand  experiment  In 
increasing  the  output  of  Indian  farms,  a 
splendid  success  three  years  ago,  now  seems 
to  be  In  serious  Jeopardy  because  of  the  dis- 
ruptive behavior  of  the  weatlier. 

Not  Just  In  India,  but  all  over  the  world 
sclentista  are  gathering  data  on  changing 
global  weatlier  patterns. 

The  data  they  are  collecting  Is  startling 
and  frightening.  It  shows  that  growing  sea- 
sons in  the  world's  most  productive  agricul- 
tural areas  are  being  shortened  or  disrupted. 

The  changes  In  the  weather  are  so  drastic, 
many  scientists  are  convinced  the  world  Is 
undergoing  a  climate  change. 

In  India,  for  example,  which  is  usually 
plagued  with  drouth  and  floods  somewhere 
in  the  country  every  year,  tills  year  had  more 
than  its  share  of  natural  calamity. 

Vast  areas  of  land  have  been  baked  dry  In 
western  and  southeastern  states  while  floods 
have  covered  huge  areas  hi  the  northeastern 
states. 

Most  seriously,  only  half  the  normal  rain- 
fall came  this  year  to  the  nation's  most  Im- 
portant food-raising  states.  Dr.  Raudhawa's 
Pun>ab  and  neighboring  Haxyana. 

It  was  In  those  two  states  where  Dr.  Rand- 
hawa, now  vice  chaucelor  of  the  Punjab  Agrl- 
culttiral  University,  brought  the  "green  rev- 
olution "  to  India  in  the  early  1960s. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  university, 
farmers  of  the  Punjab  and  Haryaua  learned 
how  to  double  their  food  production  and 
briefly  transformed  India  from  a  chronic  food 
Importer  Into  a  food  exporting  nation. 

This  year  the  weather  changed  all  that. 
Because  of  lack  of  rain,  experts  predict 
farmers  In  the  two  states  will  grow  30  to  60 
per  cent  less  food  than  they  grew  last  year. 

When  the  Punjab  and  Haryana  have  that 
kind  of  trouble,  India  is  in  serious  trouble 
because  the  nation  Is  so  dependent  on  the 
grain  grown  In  those  two  states. 

This  ye«u-  the  weather  has  changed  the  out- 
look of  a  lot  of  nations. 

Canada  is  expecting  Its  worst  wheat  har- 
vest since  1961.  The  whiter  season  hung 
around  too  long  for  thousands  of  farmers 
to  plant  this  spring. 

The  mlddlewestern  states  in  the  U.S.  suf- 
fered the  most  severe  drouth  they  have  ex- 
perienced since  the  1930s  dust  bowl  days,  los- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  failed 
crops. 

It  rained  too  much  in  some  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, and  not  enough  In  others,  resulting  in 
serious  wheat  and  corn  crop  failures. 

Satellite  pictures  taken  over  China  revealed 
that  many  agricultural  areas  of  the  world's 
most  populous  country  have  been  hit  with 
drouth  tals  year. 

When  Canada,  the  U.S.,  Russia,  and  China 
are  in  trouble,  it  means  the  whole  world  Is 
in  serious  trouble. 

Commodities  analysts  who  study  the 
••vorlC's  ability  to  feed  Itself  this  autumn  have 
issued  some  chilling  facts  about  the  present 
situation. 

Three  years  ago,  they  said,  the  world  had  a 
food  buffer  of  surplus  grain  that,  in  term.s 
f>f  emergency  distribution,  could  feed  the 
entire  population  of  fie  planet  for  about 
50  days. 


Tliat  was  a  comfortable  margin  tliat  kept 
the  world  food  prices  low  and  food  easily 
obtainable  to  distribute  to  the  needy  in 
times  of  catastrophe. 

Then  this  peculiar  thing  with  tlie  weather 
started  showing  up,  ruining  crops  all  over 
the  world.  People  in  Africa,  India,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  began  to  starve. 

The  60-day  margin  began  to  dwindle  rapid- 
ly as  the  reserve  grains  began  to  be  eaten 
up  to  make  up  for  serious  crop  failures. 

By  last  spring  food  experts  became  ex- 
tremely alarmed  when  the  reserves  had 
dwindled  to  a  27-day  supply.  They  Issued 
grave  warningB  and  urged  the  fullest  agricul- 
tural production  possible  all  over  the  world 
this  year. 

Farmers,  responding  to  the  Increasing  prices 
that  came  about  from  the  food  shortage, 
made  record  plantings. 

But  the  curious  behavior  of  the  weather 
did  not  subside. 

"We  know  that  for  the  second  year  In  a 
row  the  world  is  going  to  consume  more  food 
than  It  grows,"  said  Reld  Bryson,  a  man  who 
has  an  Intense  interest  in  the  behavior  of  the 
world's  weather. 

"We  also  know  that  come  next  spring,  the 
world  surplus  of  food  will  have  dwindled 
down  to  about  an  eight-day  supply." 

Bryson,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Envi- 
ronmental Studies  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, is  a  cllmatologlst,  a  man  who  studies 
the  movements  and  changes  of  climates  in 
the  world  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years. 

He  has  as  the  result  of  his  years  of  re- 
search become  something  of  a  reluctant 
prophet  of  doom. 

"The  evidence  Is  now  abunda-  tly  clear," 
Bryson  told  a  Senate  committee  hearing 
earlier  this  year,  "that  the  climate  of  the 
Earth  Is  changing  in  a  direction  that  is  not 
promising." 

He  predicts  that  as  many  as  a  half  a  bil- 
lion people  may  die  from  the  food  shortages 
before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Br.  son  Is  not  alone.  While  he  Is  probably 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  changing  cli- 
mate theory,  cllmatologlsts  around  the  world 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Bryson. 

They  have  detected  a  significant  expansion 
of  hlgh-altltude  polar  winds  that  move  above 
the  North  and  South  Poles,  controlling  the 
prevailing  wind  patterns  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

They  theorize  that  the  expanded  polar 
wind  activity  has  changed  the  patterns  of 
equatorial  winds  that  normally  bring  mon- 
soon rains  to  Africa,  to  India,  and  to  Latin 
America. 

The  Monsoon  rains  that  normally  fall  in 
these  areas  have,  in  recent  years,  often  fallen 
Instead  further  south  or  out  at  sea. 

These  regions  are  among  the  most  densely 
populated  and  underdeveloped  agriculturally 
in  the  world.  The  farmers  are  dependents  on 
the  monsoons  for  water  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  use  artificial  irrigation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  polar  ice  caps  have 
been  growing,  and  the  cllmatologlsts  think 
we  may  be  moving  Into  a  period  of  shorter 
growing  seasons  and  shrinking  crop  zones, 
particularly  In  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

If  this  Is  true.  It  will  seriously  compound 
the  food  shortage  problem  because  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  the  biggest  surplus  food  pro- 
ducers in  the  world.  It  is  from  these  two 
nations  that  much  of  the  relief  food  comes 
to  feed  famine-stricken  nations  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Aside  from  the  shifting  pattern  of  mon- 
soon rains  and  the  lengthening  winters  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  one  of  the  most 
ominous  fluctuations  is  the  drop  in  the  mean 
global  atmospheric  temperature  by  2.7  de- 
grees since  the  late  1940s. 

Bry.son  and  others  theorize  that  the  tem- 
perature drop  Is  caused  by  an  lncrea.se  of 
tiny  particles,  called  aerosols,  which  rise  to 
the  upper  atmosphere,  blocking  out  solar- 
radiation  that  heats  up  the  atmosphere. 


Scientists  think  that  the  amount  of  aero- 
sols in  the  atmosphere  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased In  the  last  century  in  the  form  of 
windblown  soil.  They  blame  this  Increase  on 
mechanized  fanning  methods  tised  In  coun- 
tries like  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  on  abuse 
of  marginal  lands  in  more  primitive  nations, 
such  as  overgrazing  of  Savannah  lands  In 
West  -Wrica. 

More  evidence  will  have  to  come  In  before 
they  are  proven  or  dlsproven. 

If  they  are  right,  we  will  know  about  it 
soon  enough  thru  the  reports  of  hunger  and 
death  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed  In 
history. 

The  implications  of  such  an  occurrence 
leap  far  beyond  mere  famine. 

Aside   from   the   estimated  350,000  people 
who  died  In  drought-related  famine  in  Africa 
last  year,  the  disaster  there  has  completely, 
upended  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
life  of  seven  nations. 

In  the  last  year  three  governments  have 
fallen  in  military  cotips  because  of  the 
drought — In  Niger,  Upper  Volta,  and  Ethio- 
pia. 

The  same  tremors  have  run  thru  the  gov- 
ernments of  Senegal,  Mauritania,  Mall,  and 
Chad,  where  the  political  fortunes  of  dozens 
of  high-ranking  officials  have  plummeted  and 
new  men  have  taken  over. 

Internally,  the  populations  of  the  Sahel 
and  Ethiopia  are  in  a  state  of  confusion,  with 
massive  migrations  of  people.  The  Sahel  Is 
the  semldesert  area  between  the  Sahara  on 
the  north  and  the  tropical  countries  to  the 
south. 

TTie  drought  appears  to  have  ended  forever 
the  romantic  epoch  of  nomadic  tribesmen 
who  for  centuries  crossed  the  Sahara  Desert 
on  camel  caravans  and  roamed  the  desert 
fringes  with  tents  and  herds  of  cattle. 

Economically,  the  Sahel  region  is  in  ruins. 
Destitute  even  before  the  drought,  the  six 
nations  now  are  totally  dependent  on  the 
largesse  of  the  outside  world  for  their  sur- 
vival and  their  future. 

India,  where  officials  fear  as  many  as  500,- 
000  to  a  million  people  could  die  In  the  next 
six  months.  Is  beginning  to  blister  and  break 
with  Internal  turmoil. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  16,   1974] 

Nomads  WrrH  Nowhere  To  Go 

(By  WUliam  Mullen) 

TiMBtTKTU,  Mau. — It  Is  uo  Rccldeut  that 
when  Westerners  speak  of  Timbuktu,  they 
speak  of  it  as  the  end  of  the  Earth. 

Except  for  an  airstrip  and  a  few  four-wheel 
vehicles,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  20th 
century.  It  is  still  a  medieval  desert  town 
of  high  walls  surrounding  mud  buildings 
that  hide  1,000  years  of  secrets  of  Tuareg 
noblemen,  holymen,  serfs,  and  slaves. 

The  Tuaregs  have  always  set  themselves 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  own 
a  fierce,  indomitable  culture  that  has  re- 
sisted a  do2ien  desert  empires  and  70  years 
of  Fi-ench  colonialism. 

That  Is  beginning  to  change  now.  The 
Sahellan  drouth  has  destroyed  the  immense 
gi-assland  region  around  Timbuktu  where 
the  Tuareg  nomads  roamed  freely  for  10 
centuries  with  their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats. 

As  the  grasslands  disappeared,  their  live- 
stock began  to  die.  When  their  livestock  dis- 
appeared, they  had  nothing  left  to  trade, 
and  their  desert  -camel  caravans  carrying 
salt,  silk,  and  spices  went  the  way  of  obliv- 
ion. 

There  is  nothing  left  for  the  Tuaregs  in 
the  desert,  so  now  they  are  coming  to  Tim- 
buktu and  other  desert  crossroads  to  stay. 

Once  they  ruled  all  tliey  surveyed,  but 
now,  because  of  the  drouth  and  their  own 
miscalculations,  they  no  longer  control  their 
own  destiny. 

Their  first  miscalculation  came  in  the  time 
of  French  colonialism,  when  the  French 
■,>;uited   to  educate  the  .sons  of  the  Tuareg 
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noblemen.  The  noblemen  scoffed  at  western 
ideas  and  Instead  sent  their  slaves  to  the 
schools. 

After  the  French  gave  the  Sahel  [the 
semi-tropical  area  south  of  the  Sahara!  Its 
uidependence,  they  ceded  the  gm-ernment 
to  the  small,  educated  middleclass  of  the 
ex-slave  tribes  which  now  hold  Tuareg  sur- 
vival in  their  hands. 

Tlie  second  serious  miscalculation  came  10 
vcars  ago  when  western  relief  workers  came 
10  n\e  Sahel  with  cattle  Inoculations  and 
well-boring  equipment.  The  Tuarcgs  saw  a 
chance  to  greatly  increase  the  size  of  their 
herds. 

They  Ignored  their  own  ancieni  customs 
of  rotational  grazUig  and  allowed  their  bur- 
geoning herds  to  overgraze  the  fragile  pas- 
tures. The  drouth  came  to  dry  up  the  grass- 
land, and  the  Tuaregs  cut  down  all  the  sa- 
vannah trees  and  bushes  so  their  starving 
livestock  could  eat  the  leaves. 

As  the  drouth  persisted,  they  lost  xiot  only 
the  animals,  but  also  the  savannah,  because 
of  their  careless  treatment.  With  nothing  to 
protect  the  topsoll.  It  blew  away  with  the 
desert  winds  that  brought  down  the  sand 
dunes. 

Now  the  Tuaregs  are  destitute. 

Sallma  Is  an  old  Tuareg  woman  living  in 
the  Timbuktu  refugee  camp  for  the  last 
year.  Her  husband  is  dead,  and  slie  stays 
with  her  daughters  and  smallest  children. 

Her  family,  she  said,  was  very  wealthy  five 
years  ago  with  vast  herds  of  livestock,  but 
thev   lost   everything   in   the   drouth. 

■in  the  beginning  we  tried  to  stay  in  the 
bush,"  she  said.  "There  was  nothing  to  eat, 
and  we  were  deep  In  the  desert,  so  we  Joined 
a  caravan  to  Timbuktu." 

Tho  she  dislikes  the  camp,  she  has  stayed 
because  it  has  food.  Some  of  her  12  sons 
could  not  stand  the  life,  and  they  left. 

"The  ones  who  were  tall  enoiigh  went 
back  Into  the  bush."  she  said.  "They  arc 
going  to  try  to  do  the  only  thing  they  know, 
taking  care  of  animat.s.  They  are  trekking 
the  desert  looking  for  animals  to  start  a 
new  herd." 

Even  if  they  And  a  new  herd,  relief  officials 
think  It  is  unlikely  the  Sahellan  govern- 
ments will  allow  them  to  go  back  to  tradi- 
tional herding.  To  preserve  the  land  that  is 
left,  they  wUl  need  range  management  and 
controlled  herds. 

That  will  mean  the  lands  traditionally 
used  by  the  Tuaregs  will  be  fenced  In,  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  cattle  caravans  hun- 
dreds of  miles  long,  that  the  nomads  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  roam  freely. 

"With  the  size  of  rangelands  we're  talking 
about,"  said  C.  Payne  Lucas,  representative 
of  Africare,  an  American  group  doing  studies 
for  long-term  relief  in  the  Sahel,  "the  no- 
mads will  still  get  some  sense  of  movement." 

They  will  still  be  able  to  move  with  their 
herds,  he  said,  but  In  much  smaller  dis- 
tances and  within  the  fenceposts.  Because 
of  their  condition,  he  said  he  thinks  the 
nomads  are  ready  for  the  change. 

"Tliere  is  a  receptivity  of  chaise  coming 
out  of  all  this."  he  said. 

'My  God,  it  isn't  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  Look  at  our  own  experience  In 
the  Old  West  with  the  cattlemen  fighting 
the  sheepherders  and  farmers  when  they 
started  fencing  off  grazing  land." 

It  means,  too,  that  not  all  the  million 
Tuaregs  who  live  across  the  Sahel  from 
Mauritania  to  Chad  will  be  able  to  herd  live- 
stock. There  won't  be  enough  room  for  them 
on  the  controlled  rangelands. 

The  Sahellan  governments  are  encoviraging 
the  nomads  to  take  up  farming  or  a  trade 
to  eud  their  ways  of  wandering.  Sometimes 
the  only  way  to  encourage  the  stubborn 
Tuaregs  has  been  to  refuse  to  give  them  food 
until  they  pick  up  a  hoc  or  shovel, 

The  Tuaregs  have  not  helped  themselves 
1.1  the  disaster.  They  have  been  arrognni.  and 
disdainful  of  the  government  civil  servants 
n  iKi  c.\me  from  their  former  slave  class. 


They  have  even  made  It  difficult  for  inter- 
national relief  workers  to  sympathize  with 
them. 

"They  wouldn't  Uft  a  bloody  finger  to  help 
us,"  moaned  a  Belgian  paratrooper  who  spent 
three  months  this  year  transporting  emer- 
gency food  to  Tuareg  refugee  camps. 

"We'd  get  stuck  In  a  river,  and  they  would 
laugh.  Wed  get  Into  the  camp,  and  wed  have 
to  imload  a  bloody  10  tons  by  ourselves  be- 
cause they  just  sat  and  laughed  at  us  for 
doing  all  the  work." 

In  Mall,  where  Tuaregs  briefly  revolted 
against  the  government  in  1967,  there  are 
indications  the  government  is  trying  to  get 
the  Tuaregs  to  leave  the  country. 

The  government  denies  it.  but  Malian 
Tuaregs,  mostly  men,  have  been  inundating 
refugee  camps  In  Upper  Volta  and  Niger, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  usual  habitat, 
claiming  Mall  refused  to  feed  them. 

The  Timbuktu  camp  In  Mall  has  a  popula- 
tion of  5.216  Tuareg  women  and  children,  but 
only  511  men,  most  of  whom  are  elderly  or 
sick. 

A  government  official  explained  that  the 
men  were  welcome  In  the  camp,  but  they 
preferred  staying  In  the  desert.  He  denied 
they  were  refused  help. 

"i  don't  know  If  they  have  gone  south, 
looking  for  animals,  or  what,"  he  said.  "1 
don't  know  where  they  are." 

In  Niamey,  Niger,  last  month,  a  young 
Ttiareg  strode  into  the  national  museum  and 
confronted  a  glass  case  containing  a  manne- 
quin draped  in  a  Tuareg  costume  identical  to 
the  one  he  wore. 

He  stared  at  the  mannequin  in  bewilder- 
ment for  some  time,  then  a  smile  flickered 
across  his  face,  as  tho  he  were  bemused  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  found  his  likeness  rele- 
gated to  a  museum  showcase. 

Birth  CoNrROi,  Fails,  Too;  "Grffn  Revolu- 
tion" TURNS  TO  Dust;  India'.s  Food  Produc- 
tion IN  Ruins 

(By  Winiam  Mullen) 
CoocH  Behar,  India — There  are  no  classes 
In  the  Indra  Devi  Girls  School  this  year,  but 
an  important  lesson  Is  being  taught  there 
nonetheless. 

The  school  is  a  compound  of  long,  low 
buildings  behind  a  high  wall  In  this  small 
district  capital  in  West  Bengal. 

It  Is  a  quiet  place,  just  as  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  Nazi  Germany  were  quiet. 

Like  the  concentration  camps,  it  is  packed 
with  wrecked  forms  of  humanity,  room  upon 
room  filled  with  gaunt-faced  men,  skeletal 
women,  and  hollow-eyed  children  with 
haunted,  glassy  stares. 

So  far  this  year  the  world  has  Ignored 
the  people  in  the  school.  Nobody  from  out- 
side India  has  come  with  food  or  medicine 
or  money  to  relieve  the  misery  and  stave 
off  death. 

Indian  government  oEQcials  say  publicly 
that  they  will  somehow  find  food  for  these 
and  200  million  other  hungry  people  this 
year. 

Privately  they  express  concern  that  there 
Isn't  enough  food  available  on  the  world 
market,  and  that  as  many  as  500,000  to  one 
million  people  could  perish  In  the  next  six 
months. 

The  vision  of  that  many  people  dying 
while  the  world  stands  by  is  a  sealing  one,  a 
scarring  one  like  the  vision  of  the  camps 
in  Germany. 
It  Is  happening  today  In  Cooch  Behar. 
•riie  relief  we  are  able  to  give  tliem  is 
not  cnougli,"  said  N.  N.  Kar,  who  is  In  charge 
of  relief  lor  the  Cooch  Behar  district. 

"We  can  distribute  about  four  kilogram? 
■  [less  than  nine  poimds|  of  wheat  each  week 
for  each   iamily.  and   that  Is  about  all." 

In  the  ladra  Devi  school.  It  was  obvious 
that  it  was  not  enough.  Children  lay  list- 
lessly on  tlie  ground  in  the  courtyard  or  In 
the   street    runniiig   in   front   ol    liie   sciiool. 


Fathers  looked  on  in  embarrassment  as 
their  wives  came  to  two  visitors,  pushing 
sick  babies  to  them  as  tho  the  visitors,  as 
Americans,  might  be  able  to  help  simply  by 
touching  them. 

One  baby  hud  open  running  sores  on  its 
back,  and  a  massive  swelling  lump  on  It 
spine.  An  official  at  the  school  said  there 
was  no  doctor  to  attend  the  children,  that 
the  Injury  could  not  be  treated. 

"We  had  a  medical  team  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  administer  smallpox  Inoculations," 
lie  said,  "but  they  didn't  have  time  for 
anything  else.  There  Is  nothing  we  can  do." 

There  were  450  people  living  at  the  school, 
one  of  five  schools  In  the  small  town  being 
used  as  refugee  camps. 

Kar  said  31,000  people  in  the  district  were 
suffering  in  similar  chcumstances,  living  in 
scliools,  makeshift  tents,  warehouses,  wher- 
ever people  could  get  a  roof  over  their  heads 
and  wait  for  food. 

Coocli  Behar  is  but  one  district  in  West 
Bengal,  a  state  reeling  at  one  end  from 
fioods,  at  another  from  drouth.  The  govern- 
ment estimates  625,000  people  are  in  dire 
need,  and  admits  that  estimate  might  be 
conservative. 

West  Bengal  is  but  one  state  In  India.  The 
condition  of  Its  people  is  no  worse  and  is 
In  some  cases  better  than  the  people  of 
Assam,  Bihar,  Orissa,  Rajasthan,  Gujarat, 
and  Kerala,  other  states  facing  severe  food 
problems. 

Since  1971,  India's  food  production  has 
fallen  apart.  It  has  produced  substantially 
less  food  in  the  last  two  years  than  it  did 
in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  at  the 
height  of  the  so-called  "green  revolution." 

The  exploding  population  has  added  60 
million  mouths  to  feed  in  tlie  country  since 
1970. 

Money  that  the  country  shoxUd  be  using 
to  find  ways  to  grow  more  food  is  now  being 
spent  to  buy  emergency  supplies  to  make  up 
for  crop  failures. 

The  government  Is  having  trouble  finding 
food  in  a  world  plagued  with  crop  failures 
this  year,  growing  2  per  cent  less  grain  than 
it  did  last  year. 

It  means  200  million  Indians  are  living  on 
diets  one  official  called  "slow  starvation." 

Instead  of  getting  better.  It  promises  to 
get  worse  as  India's  food  growing  ability 
continues  on  a  pattern  of  steady  deteriora- 
tion started  three  years  ago  with  failing 
weather  and  rising  energy  costs. 

In  the  Punjab  and  Haryana,  two  farming 
states  that  became  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
"green  revolution,"  where  farmers  fed  most 
of  India  when  they  learned  how  to  use  Irri- 
gation and  fertilizer,  the  mood  is  black. 

The  farmers  there  have  watched  their 
crops  diminish  and  their  profits  disappear 
because  of  lack  of  fertilizer  and  failure  of 
rain. 

They  complain  that  the  government  has 
deserted  them  by  not  protecting  them  from 
the  soaring  cost  of  fuel  needed  to  operate 
Irrigation  wells  and  by  fixing  maximum 
prices  they  can  charge  for  their  harvest. 

"For  awhile,  farming  was  like  heaven,"  said 
Haqlqat  Singh,  a  Piuijabl  farmer  whose  home 
m  the  late  1960s  began  sprouting  the  ac- 
coutrements of  middle  class  luxuries  once  he 
had  mastered  irrigation  and  fertilizers. 

"Now  I'm  just  passing  time,  making  a  sub- 
sistence living  again." 

Singh,  a  turbaned,  bearded  Sikh,  described 
the  vicious  circle  of  faUures  that  was  turn- 
ing his  farm  Into  a  losing  proposition. 

The  monsoon  rains,  failed  this  summer,  so 
it  drastically  cut  hydroelectric  production  in 
the  Piuijab.  He  was  dependent  on  the  elec- 
tricity to  power  his  well  pumps  to  draw  wa',.er 
for  his  fields  that  were  drying  from  lack  of 
rain. 

"Now  I  have  to  spend  20  rupees  (S2.50^  a 
day  just  to  run  my  tractor  engine  to  drn'.v 
water  because  the  electricity  isn't  on." 

'lUc  gpsoliiie  expeuoc  I'U'.s  deeply  into  the 
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$350  to  $500  he  expects  to  earn  annually  from 
his  farm. 
"I  feel  stranded."  he  said. 
He  and  other  Punjabi  farmers  are  fighting 
back  by  hoarding  much  of  the  grain  they 
managed  to  liarvest  this  year.  The  govern- 
ment won't  let  them  sell  it  at  a  price  they 
think  is  fair,  so  they  are  trying  to  drive  the 
price  up  by  making  the  food  scarce. 

The  people  in  the  greatest  danger  in  India 
are  villagers  who  live  in  rural  areas  where 
food  prices  are  the  highest  and  money  is  the 
most  scarce. 

There,  too,  in  the  rural  areas,  is  where  the 
birthrates  are  tlie  highest,  the  families  are 
the  largest,  and  the  parents  are  the  poorest. 
"Our  children  are  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster." said  Tara  Gopaldas.  a  nutritional  con- 
sultant for  CARE  in  New  Delhi. 

"They  are  the  first  victims  of  malnutrition, 
find  we  are  a  very  young  nation.  Forty  per 
cent  of  our  people  are  under  20  years  old,  and 
80  per  cent  of  those  suffer  In  some  stage  of 
malnutrition." 

About  80  per  cent  of  Indi.i's  population, 
which  passed  the  600  million  mark  in  Sep- 
tember, live  in  the  rural  areas. 

Except  for  the  progressive  farmers  of  the 
Punjab,  Haryana,  and  a  few  other  scattered 
areas,  they  continue  to  live  in  a  liand-to- 
mouth  subsistence,  almost  feudal istic  agri- 
cultural society. 

Part  of  the  building  tragedy  in  India  is 
that  the  peasants  themselves,  deeply  In- 
grained with  tradition  and  resistant  to 
change,  are  coutribullug  to  their  own  de- 
struction. 

The  government  long  ago  recognized  that 
It  couldn't  seriously  attack  the  poverty  of 
its  people  until  it  attacked  the  population 
problem. 

For  several  years  India  has  conducted  the 
most  ejcpensive  and  vigorous  birth  control 
program  in  the  world,  offering  free  counsel- 
ing, contraceptive  devices,  vasectomies,  and 
tubectomles  to  any  one  who  asked. 

The  campaign  never  succeeded  because 
rural  people,  conditioned  by  the  cycle  of  good 
years  and  bad  years,  were  frightened. 

Their  only  he^e  against  hunger  and  st.Tr- 
vatlou  In  their  old  age  is  the  number  of 
children  who  survive  to  adulthood. 

They  continue  to  have  six  or  seven  cliil- 
dren  when  they  know  they  won't  always  be 
able  to  feed  that  many.  A  few  will  die,  but 
two  or  three  will  survive  as  social  security! 
"That  Is  the  way  it  has  always  been."  said 
Santos  Naskar,  50,  a  rice  farmer  in  the 
Sundarbau  lowland  swamps. 

He  was  spending  a  svimmer  afternoon  on 
the  stoop  of  this  mud  hut,  working  a  Utile 
on  some  fish  traps  he  was  hoping  to  sell  In 
the  local  market,  but  mostly  just  lazing  the 
day  away  with  his  six  children. 

He  grows  only  one  crop  of  rice  a  year,  and 
while  he  waited  to  harvest  It  this  autumn,  he 
and  his  family  were  going  thru  their  annual 
belt-tightening  period,  eating  only  one  meal 
a  day. 

He  admitted  being  hungry  every  day,  was 
tmcomfortable,  especially  for  his  children, 
but  It  always  happened  this  way  in  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

"We'll  get  by,  and  I  can  always  build  a  few 
fish  traps,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  much  for  big 
plans." 

Agricultural  scientists  Insist  that  families 
like  Naskars  wouldn't  have  to  go  hungry 
every  year  if  they  would  only  accept  new 
cropping  methods  they  have  developed  and 
plant  more  than  one  crop  a  year. 

But  they  would  need  to  irrigate  and  fer- 
tilize their  land,  and  farmers  who  are  "not 
much  for  big  plans"  are  frightened  by  the 
investment  it  would  take  to  get  them  started. 
"The  peasant  farmer  Is  a  very  religious 
person,"  said  Dr.  M.  S.  Swamlnathan.  head 
of  the  India  Council  for  Agricultural  Re- 
search. 

"Even  if  we  offer  credit  to  get  him  started 
on  fertilizing  and  irrigation,  he  won't  take 


it  because  he  doesn't  want  to  die  an  indebted 
man." 

They  prefer  to  pay  the  price  of  sunival  in 
other  ways  like  the  3.000  people  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Pasodutoi  a  few  miles  away  from 
Cooch  Behar. 

They  may  be  squatting  all  day  in  their 
rags  waiting  In  front  of  a  government  ration- 
ing shop. 

There  isn't  enough  food  for  everyone,  so 
the  government  divides  evenly  among  them, 
two  pounds  of  wheat  for  each  person  every 
]  5  days. 

Even  when  they  know  they  will  not  get 
any  food,  they  come  anyway,  seven  days  a 
week,  arrivUig  before  sunrise  to  sit  and  wait 
luitil  dusk.  Tliere  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.   18.   1974] 

The    Starving    Millions    Look    to    Only 

One   Savior — America 

(By  William  Mullen) 

NiAMEV.  Nicer. — Several  years  ago  the 
nomads  crossing  the  Sahara  Desert  here  in 
night  caravans  on  the  backs  of  camels  were 
startled  by  little,  fast  moving  blips  of  light 
streaking  across  the  sky. 

'Diey  questioned  western  missionaries 
about  the  lights,  and  at  first  were  disbeliev- 
ing wiien  they  were  told  about  American 
satelltes  and  rockets. 

Then  they  became  convinced  and  ch.Trined 
by  the  idea  of  new  stars  being  hung  in  the 
heavens  by  people  in  a  faraway  land 
called  .  .  .  America. 

"They  are  amazed  by  us."  said  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  who  has  been  working  with 
nomads  for  the  last  15  years.  "They  shake 
their  heads  hi  disbelief  with  us.  with  our 
gadgets  and  machinery  and  men  on  the  moon. 

"When  we  bring  their  sick  kids  com  and 
soya  milk,  they  call  the  stviff  'America'  be- 
cause It  does  wonderful  things  to  make  them 
well." 

Few  nomads  have  ever  seen  hu  American, 
let  alone  known  one. 

But  they  have  heard  aboxit  us  and  they 
know  what  we  can  do — Americans  can  do  just 
about  anything  they  set  out  to  do. 

The  people  who  run  the  government  of 
Niger  are  a  little  more  sophisticated  and  a 
little  less  lyrical  about  us.  They  measure  us 
in  technology,  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  food 
donations  to  their  drouth-ravaged  people. 

And  they  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  the  nomads — Americans  can  do  j<i.st 
about  anytliing  they  set  out  to  do. 

It  Is  not  just  the  government  of  Niger  that 
thinks  this  way.  Most  of  the  under-developed 
nations  of  the  world  look  at  America  with  The 
same  awe. 

Now  a  sense  of  urgency  has  gi-own  around 
the  awe  held  for  us.  Mankind  faces  its  worst 
disaster  in  history,  the  experts  warn  us,  un- 
less the  world  comes  up  with  some  fast  solu- 
tions to  the  food  shortage  that  Is  slowly  be- 
glning  to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  half  a 
billion  people. 

As  the  richest,  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced people  In  the  world.  Americans  are 
expected  to  make  a  large  contribution  to  the 
solutions. 

Some  of  the  people  looking  to  America  for 
help  are: 

Hanana.  a  50-year-old  Tuareg  nomad  who 
wants  a  few  head  of  cattle  so  he  can  leave 
Timbuktu  and  return  to  his  old  way  of  life 
as  a  cattle  herder  In  the  sub-Saharan  sa- 
vannah grasslands. 

His  problem  is  much  m.ore  than  the  lack 
of  a  few  head  of  cattle.  The  grasslands  have 
disappeared  completely  tmder  hundreds  of 
miles  of  growing,  choking,  suffocating  Sahara 
sand  dunes. 

.  Shinielus  Adugua,  who  is  In  charge  of  relief 
thr  4  million  Ethiopian  drouth  victims,  wants 
lyJif  a  billion  to  a  billion  dollars  to  build 
dams  and  harness  rivers  to  open  up  a  rich 
new  agricultural  belt. 

The   problem    Is   that   Ethiopia   Is   nearly 


bankrupt,  and  he  can"t  convince  the  U.  S.  or 
any  otlier  wealthy  nation  to  underwrite  his 
project. 

Surendra  Majhi.  a  45-year-old  farmer  in 
East  India,  wants  some  rain  so  he  can  gei 
back  to  growing  rice,  or  he  at  least  wants  a 
job  with  a  steady  income  .so  he  can  feed  his 
destitute  family. 

Tlie  problem  Is  that  nobody  knows  how  to 
manufacture  o  monsoon  season  when  nature 
falls  to  product  one.  And  even  If  Majhl  had 
a  good-paying  job.  it  wouldn't  help  him  to 
buy  food  for  his  family  when  there  is  no 
food  being  grown  to  sell  in  the  market. 

The  problems  of  Hanana,  Adugna,  Majhi. 
and  the  other  half  billion  people  facing  star- 
vation will  be  considered  at  the  World  Food 
Conference  in  Rome  this  November. 

Food  experts,  economists,  and  politicians 
from  nearly  every  nation  will  pool  their  ide<is 
and  try  to  come  up  with  solvit  ions  to  the  food 
shortage.  Already  the  sides  are  being  divided 
between  the  wealthy  nations  and  the  hungry 
nations  who  want  the  wealthy  nations  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  in  short,  medi\ini. 
and  long-term  development. 

With  our  "wealthiest"  .status  the  U.S.  is 
expected  to  supply  the  biggest  portion  of 
money  and  terhnology.  We  will  be  expected 
to  quite  literally  sweep  back  deserts,  move 
mountains,  and  make  the  heavens  rain. 

BtJt  it  seems  doubtful  now  that  the  U.S. 
taxpayer,  hardblt  by  inflation  and  recession 
himself,  is  willing  to  play  such  an  expensive 
role  to  help  destitute  people  half  way  around 
the  world. 

Probably  the  first  assistance  the  U.S.  will 
be  asked  to  provide  at  the  conference  will  be 
to  help  establish  a  worldwide  network  of 
food  stockpiles  to  more  efficiently  feed  peo- 
ple already  in  dire  need. 

President  Ford  has  already  given  America's 
blessing  to  tliat  undertaking,  and  the  U.S. 
will  probably  supply  much  of  the  funding 
and  food  to  get  It  establL'ihed. 

Coming  to  agreement  on  how  best  to  help 
Hanana.  Adugna.  and  Mahji  proml.ses  to  be 
a  much  more  difScult  problem. 

Ford  on  Sept.  18  told  the  U.N.  that  the 
U.S.  v.'ould  greatly  expand  its  aid  next  year 
to  nations  in  greatest  need  of  agricultural 
development. 

When  he  revealed  his  proposed  expendi- 
tures— $675  million  in  1973  compared  to 
$253  million  in  1974 — there  was  not  much 
cheering  from  the  needy  nations.  They  are 
expecting  much  more.  i 

Money  and  technology,  however,  may  not 
be  able  to  help  Hanana,  the  desert  hei-dsmuii 
in  the  Sahel. 

The  vast  areas  of  grassland  stretching 
around  Tibuktu  where  he  and  his  family 
tised  to  follow  their  herds  of  cattle  are  gone. 
He  spent  the  last  six  years  watching  his  cat- 
tle die  as  the  Sahara  Desert  rolled  relentlessly 
south  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  a  year,  de- 
stroying his  way  of  life  and  the  only 
sizable  export  industry  in  the  Sahel. 

Nobody  in  the  world  really  knows  how  to 
help  Hanana.  The  ?22  million  President  Ford 
proposed  to  spend  in  the  six  Sahellan  na- 
tlon.s  next  year  will  help  but  most  relief  ex- 
perts agree  it  won't  help  very  much. 

The  problems  are  too  immense,  and  the 
six  nations — Senegal.  Mauritania,  Mali.  Up- 
per Volta.  Niger,  and  Chad — are  too  desti- 
tute at  the  end  of  six  years  of  drouth  to 
help  themselves  very  much. 

How  do  you  help  countries  where  per 
capita  incomes  are  S50  to  $100  a  year,  where 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  people  can  read, 
and  where  virtually  no  one  has  graduated 
even  from  high  school,  let  alone  college. 

There  are  no  industries,  so  there  is  no  em- 
ployment for  those  who  have  lost  their  land 
to  the  desert.  They  aren't  even  any  roads  by 
which  to  deliver  enough  food  to  keep  Han- 
ana and  his  family  alive  and  healthy. 

"Let's  not  kid  ourselves."  said  C.  Payne 
Lucas.  'What  i.s  needed  here  is  a  Marshall 
Plan." 
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The  money  now  committed  to  the  Sahel  by 
the  U.N..  and  the  U.S.  and  otber  wealthy 
nations  falls  far  short  In  scope  of  a  Marshall 
Plan. 

It  Is  going  Into  well-digging  projects, 
demonstration  projects  shov.  lag  farmers  how 
10  u?e  antmal.s  and  improve  cropping  meth- 
ods, and  animal  husba;idry  projects.  The 
process  is  agonizingly  slow. 

liticas.  a  representative  of  Afrlcare,  an 
American  group  of  specialists  asses'^ing  the 
needs  of  the  Sahel.  agrees  with  other  ex- 
perts that  the  region  needs  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  western  money  and  technologv. 

"It's  in  our  be.st  interests,"  he  said.  "Are 
w?  going  to  spend  the  money  now.  or  keep 
on  spending  it  year  after  year  while  it  con- 
tiiutes  to  get  worse  over  thero." 

lo  make  the  Sahel  self-suffloient  the  ex- 
perts say  there  wo\ild  have  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous effort  at  land  reclamation  and  preserva- 
tion. Tliey  would  have  to  introduce  irrigated 
and  fertilized  farming,  build  fertilizer 
plants,  and  revamp  traditional  cat- 
tle herding  from  individual  family  opera- 
tions into  a  niodt-rn  Industry  with  Flaughter- 
houses.  rotids.  and  a  modern  marketing 
system. 

Looming  darkly  bciiind  all  the  proposals  Is 
the  Sahara  It.self,  which,  having  destro\ed 
Hanana's  «<-ay  of  life,  continues  to  creep 
across  the  Sahel.  Ii  coiild  eventually  destroy 
any  rehnbilitatlon  scheme,  even  one  on  the 
scale  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

"After  all.  If  the  de.sert  continues  to  grow, 
!c  Is  nor  very  reali.siic  to  st;jp  it,"'  said  Jean 
Pierre  Schellenbetg.  director  of  the  U.N. 
mi.ssion  in  Mall. 

'How  do  you  deal  witli  such  a  natural 
phenomenon?  The  problem  Is  of  stub  mag- 
nitude; the  area  is  so  vast. 

•'Most  of  the  proposals  are  too  difficult  lo 
Pttempt  or  so  expensive  lo  maintain  that, 
frankly.  I  don't  think  the  rest  of  ^he  world 
would  think  it  worth  It." 

There  Isn't  a  de.sert  threatening  to  over- 
take Ethiopia,  but  Shimehis  Adugna  is  faced 
with  millions  of  farmer.•^  as  primitive  as  those 
in  the  Sahel.  living  on  land  worn  tired  and 
thin  by  too  many  centuries  of  cultivation. 

At  the  same  lime  Ethiopia  has  a  huge, 
sparsely  populated  f  ion  tier  of  fertile  land 
along  wild  and  tuuamed  rivers.  Adugna 
v,ant.s  money  to  build  dams  to  harne.ss  and 
tame  the  rivers  and  to  btiild  roads  so  he  cai» 
moi.e  the  people  in. 

The  U.S.  hac  pledged  $19  million  to  Ethi- 
opia next  year,  about  the  same  it  is  likely  to 
receive  from  other  donors. 

Adugna  estimates  it  wtnild  cost  *500  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  to  get  his  resettlement 
project  underway.  Ii  his  people  don't  resettle, 
he  said  he  fears  they  will  be  chronic  disaster 
victims,  like  the  250.000  he  estimates  died  of 
famine  last  year. 

"Just  take  two  of  our  rivers,  for  example," 
Adugna  said,  "the  Awash  and  the  Wabe  She- 
belle.  If  we  could  only  exploit  those  rivers, 
we  could  produce  lu  three  of  four  years 
enough  for  oiu-selves  and  a  little  for  export  " 
Tiie  U.S.  and  the  U.N.,  again,  are  more  In- 
terested In  conducting  smaller,  cheaper  proj- 
?ots  dealing  directly  with  the  neediest 
people. 

"Help  is  insufficient  unless  it  makes 
Xurtlier  help  redundant."  .Adugna  said.  "We 
just  want  to  become  self-sufficient.  We  don't 
w  ant  to  become  a  nation  of  professional  bee- 
gars."  ^ 

Begging,  to  Indian  rice  farmer  Surendra 
Majhis  way  of  thlnkhig.  is  a  superior  wav  of 
survival  to  the  life  he  has  led  this  vear.    " 

■At  least  the  beggars  hi  the  cities  are  get- 
tmg  enough  to  eat,"  Majhi  said.  "Here  In  niv 
village  there  is  no  food  or  money  to  beg." 

Three  times  this  summer  MaJhi  and  his 
neighbors  In  the  Panilia  District  of  West 
Bengal  planted  their  rice.  Each  pl.antlnr 
Withered  and  died  when  the  monsoon  rains 
never  materiali;ied. 
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Majhl  gets  by  on  the  little  money  he  earns 
whenever  he  can  find  work,  and  a  little  grain 
he  has  left  over  from  last  year. 

Experts  say  there  Is  sufficient  water  in  the 
groimd  around  Majhi's  farm  so  that  he 
could  farm  wiiliout  the  monsoon  rains.  He 
needs  technical  assistance  to  be  shown  how 
to  get  the  water  and  he  need.s  power  to  draw 
the  water  up. 

A  network  of  agricultural  development 
projects  collap.sed  three  years  ago  when 
India  and  the  U.S.  clashed  politically  over 
the  India-Pakistani  war  and  American  ad- 
visers and  development  money  were  chased 
out  of  tlie  countrj-. 

The  global  energy  crtses  has  effectively  cut 
the  nation  off'  from  cheap  power  sources. 

President  Ford  has  made  a  move  to  restart 
a  program  of  agricultural  assistance  by  otfcr- 
ing  India  «75.5  million  in  development  aid 
next  year,  fully  $75  million  more  than  we  of- 
fered thpm  last  year. 

Even  If  Joint  American-Indian  develop- 
ment resumes,  the  nation  will  have  to  solve 
its  energy  crises  to  get  anything  moving.  The 
Arab  oil-producing  states  have  yet  to  show 
any  wllllngnesb  to  drop  their  prices  for  de- 
veloping nations  who  are  being  hurt  so 
badly  by  the  increased  oil  taritfs. 

India  instead  will  have  to  seek  Us  twn 
energy  solutions,  by  searching  for  oil  de- 
posits, developing  coal  fields,  and  building 
fertilizer  plants. 

They  are  astronomically  expenRi\e  meas- 
ures to  take,  and  they  must,  be  geared 
towards  scrvlting  the  ngrlcultuial  economy 
so  that  it  can  expand  aiid  keep  pace  with  the 
exploding  population. 

"Again  and  again  we  must  come  back  to 
Squ.^re  Number  One — agriculture."  said  Dr. 
M.  S.  Swaminathan.  director  general  for  the 
India  Council  for  Agrictiltural  Research. 

"If  we  decide  to  produce  one  million  tons 
oi"  steel  more  each  year,  we  will  take  a  few  ex- 
perts to  de>ign  a  iniU.  and  it  can  go  up  In  a 
year. 

"It    Is   more    th.in   one   sclentLst   can   do. 
There  are  certain  things  we  can  do  bv  our- 
selves, but  there  are  others  thai  will  never 
be  done  unless  we  get  help  from  the  inter-    . 
national  community." 

One  recent  day  in  West  Bengal,  Tribune 
photographer  Ovie  Carter  and  i  visited  the 
flooded  vUlage  of  Singimarie  Pahunlpcr.  It 
was  a  scene  of  incredible  desolation,  starva- 
tion, and  disease,  with  people  packed  into 
the  rudest  shelters,  waiting  for  help  or  death, 
whichever  came  first. 

We  tried  to  buy  out  the  enth-e  contents  of 
the  only  food  shop  In  town,  a  bushel  of  rice, 
to  l>e  distributed  to  those  in  most  desperate 
need. 

A  village  official  firmly  refused  our  offer, 
e.xplaining  everybody  was  hungry,  and  one 
bushel  of  rice  couldn't  feed  a  tenth  of  them 
for  even  a  day. 

Instead  he  made  us  promise  we  would  see 
government  officials  in  the  district  capital 
and  try  to  convince  them  to  send  help. 

We  promised,  tho  we  knew  there  was  no 
food  in  the  district  capital,  that  people  were 
starving  there,  too. 

We  knew  there  would  be  no  food  for  Singi- 
marie, and  we  had  a  quiet,  depressing  ride 
on  a  rickshaw  thru  tiie  flooded  Iand.scape  to 
the  car  we  had  to  abandon  v/here  water  had 
cut  tlie  highv.ay. 

We  were  almost  to  the  car  when, a  middle- 
aged  man  came  pedaling  furiously  behind 
us  on  a  bicycle,  shouting  for  us  to  wait. 

He  climbed  off,  his  face  gray  with  exertion 
after  pedaling  several  mUes  in  the  fierce 
tropical  heat.  Tlie  sweat  sopped  from  his 
forehead  and  streamed  down  his  face  as  he 
wheeled  and  ga.sped  for  breath. 

He  pulled  out  an  identification  card  show- 
lug  he  was  editor  of  a  small  weekly  paper  In 
a  town  beyond  Singimarie,  and  we  waited  for 
ft  full  five  minutes  until  he  had  enoueh 
breath  to  .speak. 


"I  iieard  you  were  in  Singimarie,"  he  said, 
"and  my  village  is  even  worse. 

"Its  getting  worse  everj-where.  We  cant 
help  ourselves  anymore. 

•You  are  Americans,  you  are  the  richest 
people  in  the  world.  America  can  do  any- 
thing, 

"You  must  help  us.  or  we  will  all  be  dead." 

He  finished  his  speech,  shook  our  hands, 
and  got  back  on  his  bicycle  to  head  back  Into 
the  flood. 

ir    YOU    W.\NT    TO    HELP,    HERE'S    HOW 

Americans  who  would  like  to  help  victims 
of  famme  in  Africa  and  Asia  can  contribute 
thru  a  number  of  agencies.  The  agencies 
listed  below  use  a  minimum  of  the  money 
they  collect  for  administrative  costs.  Tlie 
food  they  distribute  goes  to  people  who  work 
for  it  m  self-help  projects  that  enable  them 
to  grow  more  food  for  themselves  in  the 
future. 

CARE—  220  S.  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI.  60604. 

Catholic  Relief  Services— Catholic  Center, 
1011   First  Av.,  New   York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Church  World  Services — 475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.  10027. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee— 407 
S.  Dearborn  St.,  Room  370.  ChicaEO.  111. 
60C05. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  —  4141  \V.  Nortii 
Ave,.  Chicago.  111.  60639. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee — 21  South 
Twelfth  St..  Akron.  Pa. 

World  Relief  Committee  —  P.  O.  Bex  44 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  World  Sei'vlce— 
6340  Eastern  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
10012. 


I  Prom  the  Chicf>co  Tribune,  Oct,  27,  1974 1 
Triri-nt  SiniES  ON  Food  Ceisis  Spurs  Chic.\go 
Area  to  Action 
Some  night  soon  in  Palatine,  the  front 
doort)eils  will  start  ringing  because  Kim 
Lcrch  decided  she  could  be  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  millions  of  starvin" 
children  in  Africa  and  India. 

Kim,  14.  a  freshman  at  Premd  High  School 
•  in  the  suburb,  read  "The  Paces  of  Hunger.'  a 
si.\-part  seiies  on  world  food  shortages  which 
appeared  in  The  Tribune  Oct.  13  thru  18. 

"I  Just  felt  so  bad  when  I  saw  all  those 
pictures  of  thase  sick  kWs  that  I  felt  I  should 
do  something  to  help,"  she  said. 

She  called  Care  Inc.,  In  Chicago,  and  the 
agei'.cy  sent  her  literature  and  collection 
kits.  She  Is  organizing  her  friends  lo  can- 
vass the  town  for  contributions. 

•I'm  going  to  explaUi  to  people  about  the 
drouth  and  all  the  food  problems  so  they 
know  why  I'm  collecting  and  .so  they  know- 
that  they're  not  Just  wa.stlng  their  money," 
she  said.  ' 

Kim  was  one  of  the  manv  thousands  of 
people  who  joined  In  a  powerful  response 
to  the  series,  compiled  after  a  tliree-month 
tour  of  Africa  and  India  by  Tribune  reporter 
William  Mullen  and  photographer  Ovie 
Carter. 

Soon  after  it  appeared  articles  from  tl  c 
series  began  to  go  up  on  school  bulletui- 
boerds.  It  also  became  the  subject  of  church 
sermons  thruout  the  Clilcago  area. 

Volunteer  relief  agencies  around  the  coun- 
try reported  a  sudden  increase  of  contribu- 
tions following  the  series, 

"All  of  a  sudden  last  week  we  staited  get- 
ting a  large  Influx  of  checks  from  the  Chicago 
area,"  .said  Nancy  Nlcalo,  acting  executive  di- 
rector of  Church  World  Services  in  New  York 
City. 

"We  couldn't  figure  out  what  was  happen- 
ing until  we  started  seeing  some  of  The  Tri- 
bune articles." 

At  least  one  group  of  employee,  at  Horizon, 
Inc.,  a  Chicago-based  land  development  com- 
pany, decided  to  give  up  their  Christmas  party 
fimd  this  year  and  donate  the  $4,000  to 
famine  relief. 
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"We  usually  have  a  pretty  lavish  party," 
one  Horizon  executive  explained.  "But  after 
seehig  the  series  and  finding  out  that  $4,000 
could  buy  144,000  meals,  it  wasn't  hard  to 
give  it  up." 

Tlie  most  common  reaction  to  the  series 
was  the  one  reported  by  an  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage housewife  who  sat  down  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  each  morning  to  read  The  Tribune 
accounts. 

"I  began  skirting  your  articles  on  the  fa- 
mine-stricken countries;  I  avoid  notice  of  the 
brown  slirunken  bodies  hi  your  photos,"  she 
wrote. 

"When  I  am  ready  to  take  it  on,  I  begin 
to  read  Tlie  Faces  of  Hunger.  A  few  minutes 
later,  toward  the  second-  or  third-to-last 
paragraphs,  I  begin  to  cry.  It  is  inevitable. 

"With  my  cup  of  coffee  In  hand,  I  have 
written  senators  and  representatives,  spurred 
by  your  words  and  pictures.  I  have  sent  a 
check  to  a  relief  organization, 

"Still  feeling  helpless,  I  berate  myself  with 
my  sofa,  my  refrigerator,  my  not-so-new-but- 
warm  clothes,  aud  I  wonder  what  I  can  do 
to  help." 

Nor  did  the  series  escape  congressional 
attention. 

Sen.  Percy  (R.,  111.)  said  he  will  introduce 
The  Tribune  articles  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

"The  Tribune  series  helped  prick  the  na- 
tional conscience  on  a  factual  and  not  an 
emotional  basis."  Percy  said. 

The  senator  said  Congre.ss  already  Is  plan- 
nign  to  cut  back  foreign  military  assistance 
and  expand  agricultural  assistance  to  the  af- 
flicted areas. 

"We  have  a  great  responsibility  to  share 
our  technological  knowledge  with  other  na- 
tions so  that  they  may  become  less  reliant  on 
outside  food  sources,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Stevenson  (D.,  111.)  agreed  with  Precy. 

"In  our  interdependent  world  the  billions 
of  dollars  speiiu  on  military  power  will  not 
alone  buy  security,"  Stevenson  said,  "We 
must  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  world  food 
shortages  by  recognizing  that  morality  and 
national  self-interest  can  coincide." 


GEN.  JAMES  GAVIN  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  CHARACTER 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  fascinating  interview  with  Gen. 
James  Gavin,  which  appeared  in  'W."  a 
Fairchild  publication,  last  Fi-iday,  No- 
vember 15.  For  those  who  may  not  know 
of  General  Gavin,  let  me  mention  just  a 
few  lilgh  points  of  his  career.  He  led  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  30  years  ago.  served  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  France  in  1962-63,  and 
has  been  for  some  years  chairman  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Corp.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
"Think  Tank." 

His  was  one  of  the  first  voices  of  dis- 
sent against  the  Vietnam  war.  As  the 
author  of  the  article  says  of  him: 

He  is  a  unique  man  with  a  unique  back- 
ground as  a  soldier-diplomat.  In  a  unique 
Job,  with  a  unique  view  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican character  is  and  what  it  means  today. 

General  Gavin  speaks  with  great  force 
and  intelligence  about  the  American 
character  and  what  it  means  today.  He 
concludes  that — 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  American 
character,  but  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  American  life  today  and  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  t«xt  of  the  interview 


with  General  Gavin  be  printed  in  the 
R::coRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view w?.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
J.^MEs  Gavin  and  the  American  Char.\cter 

Boston. — Tliirty  years  ago.  Gen.  James 
Gavin  led  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  in  bat- 
tle on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 

This  fall,  the  82nd  was  on  alert  for  possible 
duty  in  the  Boston  school-busing  crisis.  The 
division  was  to  march  hi  If  violence  erupted 
beyond  the  ability  of  police  or  National 
Guardsmen  to  control  it. 

That,  for  some.  Is  a  concise  .summaiion  of 
what  has  happened  to  American  society: 
Thirty  years  ago.  the  82iid  fought  a  Crusade 
in  Europe.  Today  its  job  could  be  to  keep 
white  and  black  Americans  from  killing  each 
other. 

Y'es,  says  the  former  commander  of  the 
82nd,  it  is  a  sad  commentary.  But  according 
to  James  Gavin,  American  society  has  always 
been  troubled,  and  now  as  then,  its  troubles 
don't  necessarily  Indicate  some  basic  flaw  in 
the  American  character. 

"You  can't  say  we've  become  a  repressive, 
ptuiltlve  society,"  says  Gavin.  "We  came  close 
to  that  under  Nixon,  but  ultimately  we  got 
rid  of  hmi." 

Gavin  has  long  since  retired  from  the 
Army.  He  served  in  1962  and  1963  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  ambassador  to  France.  Now 
he's  chairman  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Corp., 
the  Cambridge  "think  tank,"  searching  for 
solutions  to  the  world's  scieniiflc,  economic 
and  societal  problems.  He  is  a  unique  man 
with  a  unique  background  as  a  soldier-dip- 
lomat, in  a  unique  Job,  with  a  unique  view  of 
what  the  American  character  is  and  what  It 
means  today. 

"I've  had  more  opportunity  than  most  to 
observe  Americans  in  alien  environments," 
he  says,  with  a  fine  sense  of  understatement. 
"I've  lived  in  Europe,  peace  and  war.  for  12 
years,  and  before  that  I  lived  in  the  Philli- 
pines  from  1936  to  1938.  There's  no  question, 
in  my  experience,  that  there  Is  a  very  specific 
American  character.  There's  no  escaping  our 
background. 

"Steven  Vincent  Benet  caught  that  unique 
character  in  his  poem,  'Western  Star,  de- 
scribing how  American  kept  moving  West, 
always  movUig  on.  until  they  came  to  the 
Pacific  and  said,  "We  want  to  keep  going.' 
Well,  they  did  keep  going.  They  went  to  the 
moon." 

If  the  flag  planted  amid  the  craters  of 
Tranquility  Ba.3e  shows  one  side  of  the 
American  character,  doesn't  the  roll  of 
55,000  dead  in  Southeast  Asia  show  the 
other? 

Gavin  isn't  willing  to  go  that  far.  Vietnam, 
he  says,  was  an  aberration,  a  mistake  lirought 
on  by  "stupidity,  arrogance  and  lies." 

"The  thing  that  scares  a  guy  like  me,"  he 
reflects,  "is,  if  we  could  have  gone  so  far 
wrong  then,  what  cotild  happen  the  next 
time?  We've  got  to  get  the  Constitution  in 
shape  to  protect  ourselves  from  this  usupa- 
tion  of  power  by  the  executive." 

Gavin's  was  one  of  the  earliest  voices  of 
dissent  against  the  war.  He  spoke  out  as  early 
as  1964  and  spent  a  memorable  six  hours  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
presenting  his  case  against  American  in- 
volvement in  judo-China.  But  no  one  list- 
ened to  him. 

"They  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking 
about,"  he  says.  "Our  leaders  saw  a  Ji-polar 
world— Communists  constantly  warring  with 
non-Communists— and  the  American  people 
didn't  understand  that  this  concept  was 
utter  nonsen.se." 

When  they  began  to  understand  later  and 
thousands  marched  to  protest  the  war, 
Gavin  believes  they  were  acting  in  the  purest 
tradition  of  the  American  character:  "His- 
tory will  Judge  the  generation  of  the  1960s 


as  the  real  heroes  of  that  time.  We  will  look 
back  on  the  marchers  with  pride." 

It  wasn't  a  flaw  in  the  American  character 
that  caused  the  crises  and  catastrophes  of 
the  '60s  and  '70s,  he  says,  but  rather  a  bullet 
fired  in  Dallas: 

'We've  never  really  gotten  over  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination.  Nobody  ever  dreamed 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  actually  become 
president  and  get  us  (deeper)  into  Vietnam 
because  he  was  caught  up  in  his  own 
machismo.  If  Kennedy  had  lived,  Nixon 
would  never  have  become  president.  He 
wouldn't  have  had  to  quit  and  leave  us  vi'lth 
a  present  and.  shortly  now.  a  vice-president 
itever  voted  for  by  the  pveople." 

The  Ni.xon  scandals,  too.  he  believes,  were 
as  much  an  aberration  as  the  Vietnam  war 
and.  again,  certainly  not  a  reflection  on  the 
American  character. 

"The  proof  of  that  is  the  contrast  between 
how  Americans  and  Europeans  viewed  Water- 
gate. Europeans  took  a  ho-hum  attitude, 
you  know — 'what's  new  about  corruption?' 
Americans,  though,  weie  outraged,  genuinely 
.shocked,  moraUy  appalled.  They  will  Insist 
on  good  government  and  ■will  be  as  optimistic 
as  ever  after  they  get  it. 

"No  matter  how  capable  Ford  is.  Ameri- 
cans need  a  whole  new  set  of  faces  in  Wash- 
ington. That  will  get  the  country  back  on 
its  feet  again.  I  don't  think  Watergate  has 
changed  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
American  people  at  all.  Tlie  built-in  char- 
acter strengths  of  the  American  people  are 
far  too  great  to  be  affected  by  a  man  like 
Nixon." 

A  man  like  Gerald  Ford.  Gavin  thinks, 
cx)uld  call  on  those  traits  lu  tlie  American 
character  that  would  get  the  country  mov- 
ing again.  But,  says  Gavin,  he  isn't. 

■  Americans  are  willing  to  do  much  more 
tlian  the  President  is  asking  them  to  do. 
They  want  to  do  more.  They  want  to  be  told 
to  do  much  more.  Instead,  we're  getting  ini- 
tiatives from  WaslUngton  that  don't  begin 
to  tap  this  reservoir  of  willingness  to  do 
more.  Ford's  economic  program  is  toA  timid. 
It's  pinchy — a  little  here,  a  little  there.  Ex- 
cept for  the  Pentagon.  He  wants  to  spend 
almost  $100  billion  on  defense. 

'T  wasn't  surprised.  I  knew  Ford  wasn't  a 
man  who  would  be  willing  to  pull  back  on 
the  defense  bvidget,  not  a  man  to  prevent 
our  drift  toward  becoming  a  military-indus- 
trial state.  We  are  drifting  that  way  and  we 
simply  have  to  come  back.  We're  not  at  war 
with  anyone  now.  We're  in  competition, 
that's  all.  It's  economic  competition — for 
markets,  for  resources." 

Gavin,  who  would  have  been  appointed 
secretary  of  defense  had  George  McGovern 
become  president  in  1972,  is  puzzled  because 
Americans  allow  the  Pentagon  to  monopo- 
lize nearly  half  the  federal  budget. 

"Maybe  this  is  a  flaw  in  the  American 
character,"  he  says.  "Maybe  it's  the  same  flaw 
that  allowed  Americans  to  trust  Nixon  so 
long.  We're  inclined  to  trust  the  executive 
too  much." 

Gavin  feels  certain  that  America  can  and 
will  find  the  means  to  solve  many  of  its 
problems. 

"I  had  a  Soviet  scientist  to  dinner  not  long 
ago  at  the  Brookline  Counti-y  Club,  in  the 
very  citadel  of  capitalism.  He  picked  up  his 
old-fashioned  and  Uie  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
glass.  He  asked  me,  "Why  don  t  things  work 
in  America?' 

"Well,  some  things  don't  work,  but  still, 
I  spent  three  years  at  war  with  American 
young  men  in  large  numbers  and  they  are 
unique.  They're  very  inventive,  very  good  at 
catch-as-catch-can.  They're  given  to  Impro- 
visation. It's  always  been  that  way." 

The  ability  to  solve  our  problems  Is  within 
us.  says  Gavin. 

"I  am  absolutely  confident  we  can  solve 
our  problems.   I  know  an  awful  lot  about 
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Americans,  and  the  very  natxire  of  the 
American  character  ia  Juat  what  we  need  to 
com©  up  with  solutions.  All  Americana  want 
Is  the  facte  and  to  be  told  what  to  do. . . . 

"But  we  have  to  do  It  now.  We  have  to 
get  the  country  back  on  its  feet  again. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  American 
character,  but  there  is  something  wrong  with 
American  life  today  anrt  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 


November  19,  197  ^ 


RICE  ACT  OF  1974 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  received  assurances  from  Sena- 
tor Talmadce,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
that  his  committee  will  soon  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Rice  Act  of  1974.  Today,  Sen- 
ator Walter  Hdddleston,  chairman  of 
that  committees  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Production.  Marketing  and  Sta- 
bilization Prices,  amioimced  hearings  on 
this  measure  for  December  3.  Chairman 
Talmadces  assiuances  and  Chainnan 
HiTDDLESTON's  pi'ompt  actlon  are  partic- 
ularly appreciated  in  the  liglit  of  recent 
releases  from  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence in  Rome,  Italy. 

Testimony  presented  at  the  confeience 
highlighted  the  increasing  need  for  pro- 
ducing more  of  the  world's  basic  food 
crops.  Rice,  the  world's  principal  food 
crop,  is  the  primaiy  food  of  literally 
hmidreds  of  millions  of  the  worlds 
people — millions  of  whom  are  among  the 
most  needy,  hungry,  and  deprived.  In- 
creased rice  production,  which  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  Rice  Act  of  1974.  could 
help  piovide  the  very  basic  substance  of 
life  for  many  of  these  people. 

First,  however,  we  must  pass  this  im- 
portant measure.  More  is  involved  than 
increasing  the  present  rice  acreage. 
Under  current  law,  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  compelled  to  reduce  the 
acreage  devoted  to  rice  from  about  2.5 
million  acres  in  1974  to  1.6  million  acres 
in  1975.  This  action,  I  tliink  many  would 
agree,  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rice  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  problem  of  hunger  in 
the  world  while  providing  the  potential 
for  a  positive  influence  on  our  Nation's 
balance  of  trade  and  a  workable  new 
policy  combining  a  measm-e  of  protection 
for  our  farmers  and  incentives  to  ex- 
pand production.  A  similar  bill  has  al- 
ready been  favorably  reported  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  is  now 
pending  there  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  upcoming 
Senate  hearings  may  prove  productive 
and  tliat  the  Senate  will  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  consider  this  measure. 


FELIX  GAY— EDUCATOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Feli.x  Gay's  career  as  an  educator  ex- 
emplifies the  type  person  who  has  made 
America  great.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  biography  of  Mr.  Gay  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  , 

Felix  Ga? 
Felix  Gay.  Superintendent   of  .Schools  at 
Fojll,  Oklahoma,  began  his  teaching  career 


In  1911.  and  this  current  year  will  make  a 
total  of  64  yeara  teaching  experience — 17 
years  after  retirement  age  of  65. 

He  was  bom  tn  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
of  Kentucky,  at  Dry  HUl.  In  1893.  the  second 
of  nine  children.  He  didn't  start  to  school 
xintll  he  was  12  years  old,  but  he  waa  very 
eager  to  learn,  and  a  few  years  later  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  trunk  fuU  of  books, 
which  contributed  much  to  his  education. 

Mr.  Gay  began  teaching  at  age  18  Ui  a 
country  school,  WUdwood,  in  Leslie  County, 
Kentucky,  after  taking  a  Teacher's  Examina- 
tion and  receiving  a  certificate.  The  school 
wa.s  only  six  months  in  length  at  that  time, 
and  he  taueht  school  for  six  months  and 
went  to  school  the  other  six  months.  He 
attended  Wltherspoon  College  at  Buckhorn, 
Perry  County,  Kentucky,  which  was  a  priv- 
ate Presbyterian  school.  Although  he  had 
not  attended  high  school  previously,  many 
cf  the  courses  taken  here  were  later  accepted 
for  college  credit  by  accredited  colleges. 

After  three  yeaiB  teaching  in  county 
schools,  he  went  to  Wltherspoon  College  for 
the  entire  term,  teaching  part  time  and  at- 
tending school  part  time.  He  then  came 
back  to  Leslie  County  and  was  prmclpal  of 
the  Hyden  High  School  which  he  got  ac- 
credited, the  first  high  school  accredited  in 
the  count.v. 

From  there,  he  went  to  Goodman,  Missouri, 
as  superintendent,  for  two  years,  then  back 
to  Grant  County,  Kentucky,"at  Ma.son.  where 
he  spent  five  years.  He  attended  school  in  the 
summers  and  received  his  A.B.  Degree  from 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky,  in  1925,  the 
first  person  from  his  home  county  of  Leslie  to 
receive  a  college  degree. 

He  went  back  to  Wltherspoon  College  for 
three  years  as  a  teacher  and  counselor.  He 
felt  that  the  College  had  given  him  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  with  his  life,  and 
he  had  told  the  president  when  he  previously 
left  that  he  would  come  back  and  spend  a 
few  years  to  help  pay  that  debt.  But  the  west 
had  gotten  into  his  blood,  so  he  came  back 
to  Goodman.  Missouri  for  two  years,  then  on 
west  to  Oklahoma  in  1930,  where  he  has  re- 
mained. 

He  continued  his  education,  taking  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  State 
University,  where  he  received  his  Master  of 
.-Vrts  Degree  in  1937.  He  has  a  life  certificate 
in  Oklahoma  to  teach  all  subjects  from 
grades  1  through  12.  issued  In  1930:  also,  an 
administration  certificate  for  superintendent, 
high  school  principal,  and  elementary  prin- 
cipal. Probably  no  other  person  in  Oklahoma 
has   as   much    certification   qualifications. 

He  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Adair,  Cleora,  Lenapah,  Helena,  Cleo  Springs, 
Mlnco,  Chelsa,  and  FoyU.  He  \va.s  superin- 
tendent at  Chelsea  for  13  years  and  retb-ed 
In  1962.  It  took  only  three  months  to  realize 
that  retirement  was  not  for  him,  bo  he  got  a 
Job  as  classroom  teacher  at  Big  Cabin  for  3 
months.  He  then  w^nt  to  Strafford,  Missouri 
for  2  years  as  elementary  principal,  coming 
home  on  week  ends. 

The  next  year  Poyil  School  Board  looked 
him  up  and  said  they  were  in  dire  financial 
trouble  and  needed  him  to  help  them  out, 
and  he  has  been  there  for  the  past  10  years.' 
Mr.  Gay's  three  strongest  qualities  are 
probably  school  finance,  building,  and  con- 
cern for  people.  In  practically  all  of  the 
schools  where  he  has  been,  the  districts  have 
been  in  very  difficult  financial  conditions, 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  bring  them  out  In 
good  condition. 

He  built  new  gymnasiums  at  Adair  and 
Lenapah  under  the  W.P.A.  back  In  the  1930s, 
and  had  building  programs  at  Cleo  Spring.s, 
Minco,  Chelsea,  and  Foyil. 

When  Mr.  Gay  went  to  ChelJea.  the  .school 
district  valuation  was  only  $990,000.  Through 
a  good  public  relations  program  and  main- 
taining a  gixid  school,  many  of  the  siu-round- 
Ing  dtpendeiit   districts  were  encouraged  to 


annex  with  Chelsea,  Increasing  the  school 
valuation  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  No  buUd- 
ings  had  been  buUt  since  1913.  and  during 
the  twelve  years.  Mr.  Gay  was  there  they 
built  a  high  school  buUding.  an  elementary 
building,  and  a  gymnasium. 

A  tough  Job  has  always  been  a  challenge 
to  Mr.  Gay.  When  he  came  to  FoyU,  the 
school  was  deeply  In  debt  and  the  enroll- 
ment was  so  low  there  was  danger  of  losing 
their  high  school.  Through  careful  planning, 
community  cooperation,  and  State  and  Feci- 
eral  help,  he  Increased  the  school  personnel 
from  12  to  32.  built  one  of  the  best  auto 
mechanics  buildings  in  the  state,  a  new  gym- 
nafilum,  added  elementary  classrooms,  and 
made  many  other  Improvements.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  Head  Start  In  the  area  and 
has  the  only  Head  Start  program  In  the 
county,  which  Is  considered  one  of  the  be-t 
in  the  state. 

Mr.  Gay  has  concern  for  people,  and  par- 
ticularly those  less  fortunate.  He  spends  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  coun.sellng.  and  is 
Instrumental  In  helping  a  number  of  persons 
of  low  Income  continue  their  education  and 
others  to  become  self-supporting.  He  helps 
more  i)eople  get  Jobs  than  any  person  in 
the  area. 

He  has  a  genuine  interest  and  faith  in 
people.  Whether  it  Xm  student,  teacher,  or 
school  board  member,  he  hrlps  them  build 
their  self-image  and  confidence  until  the-- 
can  do  nothing  but  succeed. 

Mr.  Gay  has  always  been  active  In  com- 
munity affairs.  When  everyone  was  dUsconr- 
aged  and  chances  seemed  pretty  slim  for 
the  Foyil  Water  Dlst.  No.  3  getting  approved, 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  group.  Al- 
though it  was  tough  sledding,  he  got  the 
project  appi-oved.  and  Foyil  communltv  has 
rural  water. 

He  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  was  president  of  the  organization  two 
years  ago.  He  Is  chah-man  of  Manpower 
Board,  DLst.  1,  which  covers  seven  counties 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Community 
Action  since  its  Inception  In  1966.  and  was 
chairman  for  three  years.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  Is  chairman  ol 
the  Administrative  Board,  and  teaches  a  Sun- 
day School  Class. 

I^e  has  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  whom  have  college  degrees.  He  and  his 
wife.  Vera,  live  In  their  country  home  east 
of  Chelsea  where  they  raise  cattle,  grow  a 
garden  each  summer,  and  enjoy  country 
living. 


THE  ROCK  OF  THE  SENATE  COMES 
BACK 


/ 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  in  Parade 
magazine  on  our  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Stennis,  a  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  were 
shocked  in  January  1973,  when  Senator 
Stennis  was  shot  by  thugs  in  front  of 
his  Washington  home.  For  a  while,  the 
life  of  Senator  Stennis  was  in  balance 
and  the  Ameiican  people  joined  the 
Senate  in  praying  for  his  full  recovery. 
As  the  Parade  article  points  out.  Senator 
Stennis  came  back  "with  remarkable 
tenaciousness  and  endurance."  All  of  us 
in  the  Senate,  and  his  many,  many 
friends  throughout  the  country  are 
thankful  for  his  continued  disUnguislied 
service,  for  his  gentle  wisdom,  and  for  the 
leadership  and  inspiration  he  provides. 

I  bi-ing  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  pilnted  In  the  Record. 


November  19,  1974 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
T,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOHN'  Stennis:    The  Rock  of   thf.  Sen.\te 

CoMJcs  Back 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Waskington,  D.C. — When  a  man  conies 
iace-to-face  with  death  and  beats  it.  he  fre- 
quently returns  to  life  with  a  new  philoso- 
phy, a  new  sense  of  valvies. 

On  Jan.  30,  1073,  Sen.  John  Stennis.  then 
71.  the  all-powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  gunned  down 
twice  by  a  trio  of  yovtths  as  he  emerged 
from  his  car  in  front  of  his  Washington 
home. 

Rushed  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  he 
Jiemorrhaged  badly,  lost  consciousness.  "It 
looked  very  much."  says  "Miss  Ooy."  his  wife 
01  nearly  45  years,  "that  he  would  ivot  make 
it." 

But  With  remarkable  tenaciousness  and 
ei'-durance.  "HoneBt  John"  Stennis  held  on — 
half  in  a  ooma,  half  out — three  times  In 
surgery.  Intravenous  feeding  .  .  .  "They  gave 
aie  a  soft-boiled  cg^  after  80  days,  first  solid 
food  I  ate  ...  I  had  fleeting  minutes  of  con- 
sciousness. I  couldnt  tell  If  I  was  dreaming 
or  not.  Everything  was  sort  of  woven  to- 
gether. 

"I  remember  one  jilght  I  was  sure  I  was 
going  to  die.  When  you've  been  shot  in  the 
stomach,  on  the  left  sWe  jvist  below  the  belt- 
line,  and  they've  cut  you  up  and  sewn  you 
back  together  again,  nnd  you've  been  shot  in 
the  leg  and  wonder  if  you'll  ever  walk  again, 
and  you're  in  that  twilight  zone  between  life 
and  xJeath  and  you're  suffering — you  don't 
have  as  much  motive  to  live  as  you  would 
ordinarily.  And  that's  tlie  way  it  alfected  me 
nt  first. 

MAKrs    A    DECISION 

"I  remember  one  particular  night  In  the 
middle  of  all  this  I  dreamed  I  saw  a  head- 
line on  a  newspaper  and  it  said.  'Stennis  Dle^ 
in  His  Sleep.'  It  felt  so  real.  I  remember  say- 
ii^  to  myself,  'So  that's  the  way  it  went?  .  .  . 
That's  what  happened  to  blm.  died  in  his 
sleep,  eh?'  ...  it  all  felt  so  real.  And  then  I 
v'oke  up.  and  tlierc  I  was  still  in  bed — alive! 

"And  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  I  had  to 
jnake  a  .special  effort  if  I  was  going  to  sur- 
vive. I  deliberately  considered  the  matter  of 
living  or  dying,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
tlvat  if  I  could  be  useful,  I  wanted  to  make 
tiie  fight  to  survive,  to  overcome  this  thincr. 

"I  pictured  the  possibility  of  my  not  being 
able  to  function  either  physically  or  men- 
tally or  both,  and  I  reckon  I  spoke  abovU  it. 
becavise  the  doctor  carefully  examined  all 
my  krwer  extremities,  muscles  and  everj- 
tiiiug.  I  knew  what  the  doctors  were  looking 
for — possible  paralysis.  So  I  asked  them  if  I 
would  be  able  to  walk  again.  I  wanted  to  get 
that  straight  to  begin  with.  They  told  mo 
there  would  be  no  paralysis,  at  least  if  I 
pulled  through.  Might  not  pull  through — the 
gunshot  wound  in  the  stomach  was  awful 
bad.  right  through  the  pancreas  and  the 
portal  vein — but  I  'ouilt  my  optimiJ^ni  on  the 
h'.ck  of  paralysis. 

"And  I  built  on  pr.iyer.  too.  I  had  long 
prayers.  I'm  not  big  on  prayers,  but  I  Just 
prayed  that  I  could  be  useful  agaUi.  That's 
what  kept  coming  back  to  my  mind.  That's 
what  the  consuming  thought  was.  the  con- 
suming question,  could  I  survive  and  be  use- 
ful. I  decided  that  I  could. 

LEAXKED   A    IJ3SSON 

"Now  that  I've  recovered — I'm  bnck  to  170 
pounds — and  working  just  as  hard  as  ever. 
life  means  more  to  me  than  it  ever  did.  I  am 
determined  to  use  what  time  Is  left  to  me 
more  usefully  than  before.  That's  what  I've 
learned  from  my  little  rendervous  with 
death,  as  yon  put  It — to  be  Just  as  useful  as 
I  can,  to  make  the  most  of  time." 

John  Stennis,  the  epitome  of  Soutliern 
gentility,  the  standard -oearer  oi  £e;  .st.-jriia 
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ethics,  the  so-caUed  "Conscience  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,"  widely  respected,  deeply  lo\ed,  the 
last  of  his  breed,  has  participated  In  political 
life  ever  since  1928  when  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
and  was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  State 
House  of  Representatives  from  Kemper 
County. 

He  plans  to  run  for  reelection  in  1976  ai 
age  75  for  a  sixth  term  In  tlie  Senate,  and  he 
will  probably  run  unopposed.  He  is  virtuaUy 
imbeatable  in  Mississippi  where  he  is  re- 
f;.Trdcd  as  a  living  tradition  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  who  has  long  specialized 
in  catching  flies  with  honey. 

"I  believe."  Stennis  says,  "that  it's  a  good 
idea  to  permit  a  man  to  pc^  off,  to  give  hlni 
hia  »ay.  I'm  not  Interested  in  his  hi-st  impres- 
sion but  rather  his  second,  seasoned  judg- 
ment. Tolerani^e  and  patience  arc  two  virtues 
which  help  a  man  get  along  in  life.  Courtesy 
never  hurt  pnyone." 

Stennis  is  so  courteous  and  courtly  that 
Ills  friendly  yet  dignified  behavior  pattern 
has  beccMne  a  matter  of  recognition  over  the 
years  in  both  houses. 

Some  time  ago,  Bep.  Edward  Hcbert  (D.. 
I.a.l,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  of  his  Senatorial  counter- 
part: "Now  Jt*n'8  a  gentleman.  I've  told 
John  many  times,  'Now,  John,  I  wish  you 
weren't  such  a  gentleman.  I'd  ratlier  you 
were  a  no-good  sonofabitch.  Then  I  could 
do  business  with  you  much  better."  But  you 
kno  I  how  courtly  and  nice  he  is." 

IIE.\T   BACK    OPf«ON.':KTS 

The  Senator,  however,  is  plenty  toi^gh. 
resilient  and  stubborn,  and  few  men  can 
sheplierd  a  bill  through  the  U.S.  Senate  witli 
more  energy,  drive  and  persistence  than  he. 
He  recently  floor-managed  the  f215  billion 
military  procurement  bill  through  the  Senate 
despite  p.  tiring,  hard -fought  week  of  knowi  - 
edgeable  opposition. 

For  .'=ome  years  now,  Stennis  has  suffered 
the  unialr  reputation  of  being  a  "patsy"  for 
the  Pent.agou,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  forces  of  conservatism.  He 
was  rejjardcd  as  a  Vietnam  "war-hawk,"  and 
a  defender  of  Nixon,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
tliat  each  year  the  Pentagon  would  submit 
"a  watered  "  military  procurement  bill  from 
whifh  tlie  Senator  woxild  then  proceed  to 
squeeze  out  a  few  billion,  leaving  both  sides 
relatively  happy,  a  technique  he  no  longer 
abides,  if  he  ever  did. 

It  Is  lutere.-^tiug  to  note  the  changes  whld! 
have  taken  place  in  the  pic-  and  po.st-acci- 
dent  Stennis. 

For  example.  I  interviewed  Stennis  five 
weeks  before  he  became  a  victim  of  the 
seu.seless  armed  robbery  from  which  It  took 
him  17  long  months  to  recover.  At  that  time 
in  December.  1972,  he  said  of  the  CIA.  "one 
has  to  take  those  fellows  on  faith.  I  think 
the.,  re  doiiiy  a  good  Job." 

ASKED  UIM  AGAIN 

Last  mouUi  I  regain  asked  him,  since  he 
is  head  of  the  Seiiate's  Subcommittee  on 
Central  Intelligence,  what  he  thought  of 
the  CIA  and  its  activities. 

"I'm  giving  the  CIA  more  supervision  than 
I  did,"  he  readily  confes?ed.  "The  thing  about 
the  agency  which  disturbed  me  greatJy  was 
its  activities  at  home,  getting  Into  domestic 
matters.  I  was  disturbed  that  they  actually 
took  part  to  a  degree  in  providing  that  feUow 
(Howard  Himt)  with  false  faces  and  para- 
phernalia used  in  the  Dr.  Fielding  burglary. 
That  concerned  me  greatly. 

"Let  me  say,  too,"  he  Ititer  added  in  a 
■phone  Interview,  "that  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  such  missions  as  'destabtliilng'  the 
Alleude  Government  in  Chile.  That  is  not 
the  primary  mission  of  the  CIA  as  I  see  It. 
And  I  am  sure  that  BUI  Colby  does  not  favor 
such  missions  either.  And  I  tell  you  this.  I 
am  in  favor  of  stopping  all  of  tlieni  in  the 
future.  And  I  think  he  is.  too.  One  thing  is  to 
get  information  which  I  regard  as  the  prt- 
muy  function  of  the  agency.  Another  thing 


is  to  go  messin"  about  into  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  nations  in  which  you  have  no 
business. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  I  got  into  this  CIA 
subcommittee,  of  which  I'm  now  chairman 
gradually.  But  I  am  nw  sbowiag  it  more 
vigilanoe  than  ever  before.  I  am  making 
some  rather  rugged  inquiries  into  all  of  Its 
activities  everywhere. 

"■you  must  understand,  of  course,  that  'the 
CIA  has  done  some  outstanding  work  like 
with  the  U-2  overflights  and  their  role  in 
the  SALT  talks.  They  have  provided  us  »-ith 
a  lot  of  good  information,  saved  as  lots  of 
money  ou  unnecessary  weapons  systems. 

"I  iiave  a  lot  of  confidence  in  Bill  Colby 
I  think  he's  realizing  what  he's  up  against 
these  days.  He's  a  professional,  you  know, 
canM  up  thi'ougb  the  ranks.  I  think  he's  do- 
ing the  best  he  can.  He  takes  orders,  you 
know.  He  doe&u't  initiate  these  missions.  He 
pi'ovitles  us  with  information.  But  others 
det  ide." 

INDIA>;    OCEAN    BASE 

In  lUie  svith  this  last  statement,  it's  inter- 
e.stlng  to  note  that  Stennis  recently  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  H8.1  miUlon  for  thf 
esphnsiou  of  a  controversial  U.S.  naval  base 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  tslaiid  of  Diego  Gardx 
even  chough  CIA  Director  Colby  testified 
that  he  foresaw  only  a  limited  increase  in 
Soviet  naval  activity  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture even  after  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened. 

Boomed  Stennis  in  that  deep,  stentori&n 
attention-getting  voice  of  his:  "I  am  vltaUy 
concerned  that  we  have  the  facilities  thero 
to  help  the  Navy  which  might  need  to  pro- 
tect the  oil  route  lanes." 

Although  Stennis  Is  by  nature  a  cautious, 
conservative  man.  the  archetypal  Southern 
Senator  who  dislikes  rocking  the  boat,  and 
on  occasion  a  master  obfuscator  and  wheel - 
sphmer.  he  eujoys  a  long-standing  reputa- 
tion in  the  Senate  for  fairness  and  restraint. 
He  now  appears,  however,  less  cautious,  less 
restrained,  and  more  willing  to  speak  his 
mind  than  be  did  before  his  accident. 

On  Vietnam,  for  example,  he  says:  "I  was 
opposed  to  going  into  the  war  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  once  our  flag  was  committed  and 
our  boys  were  sent,  I  thought  it  was  my  posi- 
tion to  back  them  up.  Now,  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  to  lose  Saigon,  I  would  not 
be  In  favor  of  having  American  troops  re- 
c;Uer  that  fight.  I  Just  would  not  be." 

Oil  Rockefeller:  "He's  a  good  man  and 
I'm  sure  hell  make  a  line  Vloe  President, 
but  my  personal  choice  for  ttoe  posiOor 
would  have  been  Mel  LAird.  Right  smart. 
Mel  Laird.  I  have  a  lot  of  confideuoe  in  liini. 
Fven  called  Ford  before  he  was  sworn  iu  as 
Pre.sident  and  told  him  Laird  would  make 
hiin  a  good  V.P. " 

On  President  Ford's  pardoning  of  ex- 
President  Nixon:  "I'm  in  favor  of  It.  Maybp 
the  timing:  »-«s  pretaature,  but  as  I  see  It. 
from  where  I  sit  I  think  Nixon  has  had 
pui'.i.>hraent  f.ir  exceeding  anything  Uuit  any- 
one in  ofiice  has  ever  had.  His  punishmreui 
will  be  lifelong.  To  me  a  forced  resignation 
frcTn  the  hi£ht.st  oflQce  in  the  land,  that  Is 
the  greatest  punishment.  At  least  it  Is  to 
me.  I  expect  that  solitude,  his  solitude.  Is 
wi-iye  than  death.  It  would  be  easier  to  die  Ui 
fi.  way.  The  problem  is  to  live,  live. 

'As  a  former  cireuit  court  Judge  hi  Missilp- 
sippl  I  can  tell  you  that  the  acceptajice  of  a 
pard<'U  Is  t^mtamouut  to  an  admission  ol 
guilt.  In  cJect,  Mr.  Nixon  already  pled  guilty 
when  he  resigned.  As  to  why  the  others  hi- 
vn'.ved  in  Watergate  have  not  been  pardoned, 
veil.  I  still  believe  hi  the  principle  of  equal 
justice  under  law.  but  I  teTl  you  It  Just  can't 
be  clone.  The  application  of  It  to  every  In- 
dividual case,  complete  equality— It's  Just 
ini]3o: sible.  But  I  a^ree  with  President  Ford's 
atioa.  He  had  to  stop  the  bleeding  some 
time.  And  he  c'oose  to  stop  it  early  in  his 
Ad,nlnlstTatlon  when  he  had  his  most  popu- 
lar public  support." 

On  U.S.  troop  commitment  In  Er.ropc :  "^'e 
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certainly  do  not  need  300.000  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, not  after  all  these  years.  I  think  we 
can  get  along  on  considerably  less,  but  I 
think  first  we  have  to  bring  about  certain 
conditions  with  our  allies  there  before  we 
begin  reducing  our  troops. 

On  his  "tough-lt-out"  advice  to  Richard 
Nixon:  'I  told  President  Nixon  to  tough-lt- 
out,  but  not  In  connection  with  Watergate. 
That  was  In  connection  with  tlie  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  the  press  interpreted  that  state- 
ment as  relating  to  Watergate,  but  what  I 
really  said  was  this:  He  knows  what  it  is  to 
tough-it-out,  he  can  do  It.'  I  was  talking 
about  the  war  then,  although  when  it  came 
up  I  never  did  explain  it  fully." 

On  the  Nixon  transcripts:  "I  was  wanting 
to  do  it,  to  play  some  role  in  the  matter. 
After  months  in  the  hospital  I  was  feeling 
pretty  good  and  this  was  a  chance  for  me 
to  start  making  a  contribution,  to  exercise 
that  usefulness  I  was  talking  about.  So  I 
agreed  to  the  undertaking,  but  only,  I  said, 
after  I  had  checked  It  with  Senators  Ervln 
and  Baker. 

'•The  way  it  went,  I  was  to  dictate  the 
transcript  on  anything  that  was  close  or 
controversial.  I  would  have  had  full  control. 
Anything  that  I  didn't  agree  on,  I  Just  would 
not  sign  or  okay  It.  Of  course,  I'm  very  glad 
that  I  didn't  get  any  further  into  it  than 
I  did!  " 

On  President  Ford  and  Presidents  in  gen- 
eral: "The  most  Important  decision  a  new 
President  has  to  make  concerns  his  advisers, 
the  men  who  are  going  to  be  closest  to  him. 
He's  got  to  be  mighty  careful  about  the  men 
he  chooses.  Because  a  President  is  so  depend- 
ent on  them,  that's  why. 

"I  remember  the  late  President  Kennedy 
saying  in  my  presence  that  to  him  the  most 
frightenUig  things  about  the  Presidency  was 
the  small  percentage  of  items  tjiat  he  him- 
self had  to  make  an  exclusive  Judgment  on. 
The  very  small  number  of  decisions  that  he 
could  say  he  had  made  all  by  himself.  He  had 
to  take  the  word,  90  or  95  percent  of  the 
time,  of  others.  So  that  would  be  my  first 
advice  to  a  new  President:  Be  careful  of  the 
men  you  surround  yourself  with.  They  will 
make  you  look  very  good  or  very  bad  or  very 
In  between." 
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MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  ARE  NOT 
PAWNS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  remarks 
made  recently  by  Gen.  George  S.  Brown 
to  a  college  audience  touched  off  a  storm 
of  words  in  the  press.  Each  morning 
brings  a  new  round  of  attack  and  de- 
fense. 

There  is  universal  agueement  that  the 
General's  remarks  were  "unfortunate" 
and  "ill-advised."  The  debate  has  now 
focused  on  the  issue  of  what  prompted 
the  remarks.  Joseph  Alsop  and  the  team 
of  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
have  taken  the  position  that  no  anti- 
Semitism  was  meant  or  implied  In  the 
Jewish  conspiracy-type  statements  ut- 
tered by  General  Brown. 

Regardless  of  the  words  he  may  have 
used,  the  defense  argues  that  these  were 
no  more  than  unfortunate  phrases  of 
the  sort  we  all  use  behind  closed  doors. 
What  really  motivated  the  general  was 
his  anguish  over  the  state  of  American 
defense  and  foreign  policies.  Commenta- 
toi-s  who  defend  him  differ  on  the  details, 
but  assure  us  that  it  was  frustration  and 
not  anti-Semitism  that  underlies  it  all 
Perhaps ! 

What  Is  most  disquieting  is  the  appar- 
ent total  contempt  toward  Congress.  Re- 
peatedly, the  view  that  the  American 
Jewish     community     "owns"     Congress 


pa.sses  as  an  axiom;  no  one,  at  least  in 
print,  seems  to  question  it. 

Truth,  as  usual,  is  more  complicated. 
Facts  are  rarely  imambiguous,  and  even 
if  they  were  they  would  still  be  subject 
to  a  multiplicity  of  interpretations.  Yes, 
the  American  Congress  has  traditionally 
been  pro-I.srael.  Yes,  those  attitudes  have 
sometliing  to  do»with  the  existence  in 
the  United  States  of  a  substantial  Jew- 
ish minority. 

The  implications  that  have  been  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  that  American  Jewry 
controls  vast  wealth  and.  more  signif- 
icantly, access  to  the  media;  and  that 
therefore  Members  of  Congress  support 
the  cause  of  Israel  either  because  they 
fear  the  less  of  financial  and  media  .sup- 
port or.  more  crudely,  because  they  fear 
the  vengeance  of  the  American  Jewish 
community. 

Apparently,  it  has  not  occurred  to  the 
major  protagonists  that  a  conspiracy 
theoi-y  is  unnecessary  to  explain  pro- 
Israeli  tendencies.  It  is  just  possible  that 
most  Members  are  acting  in  conscience, 
out  of  a  spontaneously  felt  accord  with 
the  efforts  of  Israel  to  sustain  its  right  to 
survive.  Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with 
this  view  should  have  little  bearing  on 
eitlier  the  legitimacy  of  the  views  or  their 
e.xpression  in  good  faith. 

It  contravenes  every  canon  of  justice 
and  morality  to  stigmatize  all  members 
of  a  group  with  a  nondefiniiig  charac- 
teristic fomid  in  a  few.  I  find  it  pei-son- 
ally  offensive  that  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
pawns  of  anybody  who  controls  wealth  or 
any  other  ingredient  of  power.  Water- 
gate notwithstanding,  our  ability  to 
function  effectively  as  a  nation  demands 
that  we  take  a  more  discriminating  and 
more  rational  view  of  our  elected 
representatives. 


A  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  SAVERS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  introduced  Senate  bill 
4099.  This  bill  would  provide  a  tax  ex- 
emption on  interest  eax-ned  on  passbook 
savings  accounts  on  amounts  up  to  $10,- 
000  held  for  more  than  12  months.  The 
bill  as  written  would  grant  the  tax  bene- 
fit for  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Since  the  time  I  advanced  this  legis- 
lation, I  have  received  a  large  number  of 
very  favorable  comments  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  Penasylvania 
and  other  States.  The  letters  acknowl- 
edge that  this  would  be  a  valuable  tool 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  money  held 
in  savings  and  loans.  There  would  clearly 
be  an  increase  in  money  available  for 
home  mortgages.  This  is  the  kind  of 
boost  the  lagging  construction  industry 
needs. 

On  November  9, 1974, 1  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Louis  H.  Nevins  who  is  counsel 
to  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks.  In  Mr.  Nevins'  letter 
he  outlines  his  view  that  my  bill  should 
be  expanded  to  include  mutual  .savings 
banks  in  the  United  States.  He  explains 
nearly  60  percent  of  savings  banks'  as- 
sets are  invested  in  mortgages.  There  is 
no  question  the  mutual  savings  banks 
are  a  very  valuable  source  of  mortgage 
money. 


I  am  now  carefully  studying  Mr.  Nev- 
ins' recommendation.  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  if  other  Senators  would  have 
the  opportimity  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments he  advances  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
tual savings  banks  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Nevins*  letter  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  of 

MuTUAi.  Savings  Banks. 
New  York.  N.Y..  November  8, 1974 
The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  S.  4099,  which  you  recently 
Introduced,  to  provide  a  tax  exemption  on 
interest  earned  on  passbook  savings  ac- 
counts. Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  only 
interest  Income  earned  on  deposits  at  savlng.s 
and  loan  associations  would  qualify  for  this 
important  savings  incentive.  I  applaud  youi 
desire  to  assist  the  housing  Industry  by  mak- 
ing it  more  attractive  for  savers  to  place 
funds  wltli%one  of  its  principal  financing 
sources.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  mutual 
savings  banks  are  also  primarily  residential 
mortgage  lenders  and,  therefore,  a  major 
source  of  housing  credit. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  total  assets 
of  .savings  and  loan  nssoclatlons  are  more 
than  $12  bllUon  while  savings  banks'  asfiet.<i 
are  more  than  $7  billion,  with  nearly  60';.  of 
the  savings  banks'  assets  Invested  in  mort- 
gages. Thus,  it  would  seem  appropriate  and 
equitable  that  our  depositors  be  accorded 
the  same  benefit  of  tax  exemption  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  luterest  they  earn. 

In  this  connection,  you  probably  know 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
recently  approved  legislation,  H.R.  16994  to 
provide  an  exemption  of  up  to  »600  for 
njterest  income  earned  by  an  Individual  tax- 
payer ($1,000  for  married  persons  filing  Joint 
returns) .  It  was  specifically  amended  In  com- 
mittee to  Include  deposits  at  .savings  banks. 
It  also  includes  commercial  banks  and  credit 
unions. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  Introduce  a 
new  bill  that  would  exempt  a  portion  of  in- 
terest earned  on  deposits  with  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  by  making  the  exemption  avail- 
able at  "a  mutual  savings  bank  whose  de- 
posits and  accounts  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or  other- 
wise insured  pursuant  to  state  law."  You 
might  also  want  to  consider  expanding  the 
bill  to  Include  deposits  at  other  types  of 
financial  Institutions. 

Thank  you  for  taking  our  views  Into  con- 
sideration. If  we  may  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
our  office. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.OT7IS  H.  Nkvins, 
Director-Counsel. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  tliis  body  have  been  long  aware  of  my 
deep  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
civil  hberties  as  outlined  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  our  Constitution.  These  free- 
doms cover  many  areas  and  among  the 
most  cherished  are  those  outlined  in  the 
first  amendment  wliich  protect  free  polit- 
ical association. 

On  August  29.  1 974.  an  important  ju- 
dicial decision  was  filed  by  Judge  James 
A.  Coolahan  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey.  The  case 
involved  a  high  school  student  in  New 
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Jersey.  Lorl  Paton.  who  wrote  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  In  1973  to  request 
infonnatton  for  a  research  paper  she  was 
writing  on  political  groups  of  Tartoos 
ideological  leanings.  Eartler  tn  the  j^ear. 
the  Director  of  tl.e  FBI  had  requested 
a  mail  cover  to  be  placed  on  all  incoming 
letters  to  the  Socialist  Worlcers  Party. 
The  Paton  letter  \vas  detected  and  an 
immediate  Investigation  of  her  was  be- 
gim.  After  an  extensive  check  into  Lorl 
Patent  scbod  records  and  activities  and 
into  her  family  history  and  backgrotmd, 
the  Paton  investigation  ended  with  a 
memorandtmi  to  the  special  agent-in- 
charge  which  stated: 

In  view  ol  the  lact  that  the  subject  Is  a 
higfc  wAort  student  who  apparently  con- 
t«c«vid  tlM  nstlOBal  oAoe  of  ttw  8WP  ta  New 
Tork  tor  lutafmaUfam,  tor  oae  of  her  canmem 
md.  dae  to  tim  tmat  tkat  itee  U  not  betle'ved 
to  iM  lavotvetf  in  rabvcnlve  antbera.  it  la 
reoofDtaeaded  that  this  case  be  cioaed  •dmiu- 
Islratjvely. 

However,  Mr.  Presklait.  the  entire 
matter  did  txA  end  there.  The  FBI  ood- 
ttmied  to  anlntain  a  file  od  tbe  Paton 
ixn«8tt8Btton  VtmX  wms  labeled  "SU- 
SWF",  an  ablHevlBtiaa  for  "Subventve 
Matter-Socialist  Workets  Party"  which 
identified  the  P&toa  iD4uir>-  as  a  part 
of  the  larger  investigation  conducted 
by  the  FBI  Into  activities  of  this  orga- 
luzation  and  Its  sapporteR. 

Lord  Palau  aousht  corrective  court  ac- 
tion. Im^^  her  daioas  for  redrew  on 
ieveni  rtototioDs  of  ber  ooDsUtuUonai 
rights.  Judge  Ooolahan  rejected  plain- 
tiff re«iiB0to  for  financial  ootnpeosation 
and  punitive  fiamngeB.  In  additfon.  ber 
reqoest  for  a  dedaratoty  judcnient  on 
the  cnnmds  that  the  mail  cover  and  In- 
resticatioas  resutttos  ^racn  it  were  In  wk>- 
taytioa  of  the  law  wa£  deiiied.  Jndge 
Coolahan  did,  however,  decide  in  part 
that: 

PlaintlfiT  Paton  lias  ax^oeii  and  this  Conrt 
hoki«,  tiiAt  iRespeotfw  of  tbe  qtieetlon  of 
th«  legality  of  tbe  FSl  investigation,  thee*  is 
DO  legal  JnftfrifiraMan  for  Uie  cotitiaued  poe- 
sesslon  'by  the  FBI  of  ttis  Paton  file  auiked 
"SM-SWT."  .  .  .  InaoTax  as  plaintiff  Price's 
fiJ«8€tmtain  informstlcm  which  ooukl  be  \tBe- 
f<U  to  the  FBI  In  Che  «sercise  ot  tts  la.w  en- 
fiveeaiRit  fanct.ions  aad  the  eslstenoB  ot 
thow  neorda  znay  at  a  later  tlin»  beoonoe  a 
detrtmeat  to  her,  this  Court  hoidt  that  the 
Paton  file  fihouid  be  irraoved  from  t^ie  cus- 
tody of  the  Ooverameat  and  destroyed 

Judge  Ooolahan  further  held  that,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  decision  and 
the  actions  taken  on  seveial  motioos.  "it 
Is  unnecessary  to  address  the — substan- 
tive question  of  the  legality  of  the  SWP 
mail  cover." 

Mr.  President,  although  many  ques- 
tions of  considei-able  conoeni  remain  uii- 
answei-ed  by  the  Coolahan  decision.  I  do 
feel  that  this  is  an  important  step  in  the 
fight  for  protection  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  individual.  I  have  seen  far 
too  many  examples  of  files  and  dossiers 
maintained  by  governjiental  agencies 
that  document  constituUonaUy-pi-otected 
political  activity.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  these  poses  an  atfront  to  the  lib- 
erties we  prize.  Rights  of  citizens  under 
the  first  amendment  are  priceless.  There 
should  be  no  surveillnnce  of  citizens 
freely  exercising  those  rights  unless 
there  can  be  shown  probable  cause  that 


the  activity  in  question  is  directly  related 
to  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  the  likely 
commission  of  one. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  later  tliis 
week  the  Congiess  will  decide  whether 
to  ovenide  the  Pi-esldenVi  unfortunate 
veto  of  the  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  wlilch  drafted  this  legis- 
lation as  xrell  as  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, I  was  very  disappointed  that  the 
President  believed  it  necessaiy  to  exei- 
cise  his  veto  power  in  this  matter.  This 
legislation  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  its  provi- 
sions were  carefully  worked  out  to  strike 
a  reasonahle  balance  between  the  com- 
peting interests  involved. 

I  have  noted  in  recent  weeks  editorials 
in  several  major  newspapers  in  my  State 
urging  that  Congi^ess  override  this  veto, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  win  do  so.  I  ask 
nngnim/MiR  consciit  that  editorials  from 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette,  and  the  Terre  Haute 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  editoii- 
als  wei'e  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  Uie 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

(From  the  South  Bend.  <Ind.)  Tribtuie. 

Oct.23,  U74J 

An  Unwzsk  Veto 

One  of  the  fiist  onlets  at  business  after 
Congnss  retuma  froot  its  elActloB  vecees 
should  be  to  oveiride  Presklent  Ford's  reto 
of  changes  In  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

The  President's  ni-ttdTised  veto  appar- 
lently  veeulta  from  overwroaght  leata  ot 
threatB  to  our  natioiial  awjuilty.  In  his  veto 
message,  Kr.  Ford  aald  tlM  tUll  «•>  "nn- 
oonstivtiiioBai  oad  unwarkahle"  and  ml^bt 
cndangetr  diplnialir  and  mUltary  secrete. 

When  tlie  orlgiiuU  F^'eedam  o£  Information 
Act  was  passed  In  1966,  it  was  hailed  se  a 
milestone  In  the  realizatioa  ol  the  American 
ideal  of  opening  government  to  the  people 
it  represents. 

BurcAiicratie  types  In  the  goremment 
sooo  foucMl  vays  to  tmxke  it  relatively  Ln- 
eSeOAvt,  however. 

The  changes  approved  almost  unauimous- 
ly  by  Congress  would  have  shortened  tiye 
time  all{7we<l  govemment  agencies  to  comply 
with  reqtjesiB  for  Information  from  tt»  pnb- 
lic  or  press  and  made  bureaucrats  who  refuse 
to  oomiily  ivith  the  law  entiject  to  puaiA- 
ment.  The  changes  would  also  have  allowed 
courts  to  review  govenuaent  claims  that  tn- 
formatiou  sought  was  dafisifiwl  or  properly 
confidential,  and  would  have  required  the 
government  to  pay  court  costs  and  fines  If  It 
lost  any  legal  figtit  over  a  re<juest  for  tnlor- 
matlon. 

Tlie  ways  in  which  excessive  secrecy  can 
be  mi-snsed  became  manifest  in  the  Water- 
gate case.  Making  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  workable  is  one  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  to  prevent  new  abuses  by 
keeping  tlie  public's  business  secret. 


(Prom  the  Port  Wayne  Journal  Gn^etle, 

Oct.82, 1«'M] 

Richt-To-Know  Veto 

It's  almost  certain  Congress  will  override 
Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  an»endments  to  the  PYee- 
dom  of  Information  Act,  but  the  President's 
opposition  to  the  legislation  suggests  his 
policy  o£  candor  falls  far  short  of  a  genuine 
oommiiinent. 

Since  Its  pa.^.sage  in  1966,  the  Information 
Act  has  been  compromised  beyond  recogni- 


tion. Govemment  bureaucrats,  eager  to  pro- 
tect their  secrets,  use  a  variety  of  loopholes 
in  the  original  law  to  discourage  citizens 
from  prying.  A  poptilar  diversion  is  delay  that 
often  Involves  long  and  costly  lawsuits. 

Prodded  by  the  public,  Congr^s  spent 
three  years  examining  the  weakxiesses  in  the 
Information  Act.  then  recently  passed  the 
corrective  amendments  by  a  lopsided  vote. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  would 
make  federal  Judges  the  fii^  aihlters  of  what 
infoniatlon  should  be  kept  secret  and  what 
should  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

It  was  this  partlxmlar  provision  of  the 
amendments  to  which  Mr.  Ford  took  the 
strongest  exception.  He  <ruttgt^w<  that  federal 
judges  aren't  qualified  to  distinguish  between 
nftt.lnn.s]  security  Information  and  other  gov- 
emmejit  data.  He's  not  necessarily  saying  the 
Judges  can't  be  trusted  with  military  secrets, 
but  he  Implies  they  lack  the  prerequisite 
sophistication  to  adequat^y  protect  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  met  this  is- 
sue In  Its  unanimous  ruling  last  "'"rrigr 
against  former  President  Nixon  over  release 
of  White  House  tapes.  At  that  time,  the  high 
court  acknowR<lj,wl  t-he  exerrrtive's  consti- 
tutional right  to  protect  secrete  In  the  na- 
tional tntereBt.  Bnt  the  conrt  refnsed  to  ac- 
cept the  White  House  datm  that  It  alone 
could  decide  when  national  sectatty  w*  In- 
volved. The  dilute  then  Xell  ou  Judge  John 
Strtca — a  tederal  court  Judge — to  reaolve. 

or  co<nr»e,  the  tapes  dralt  wtth  alleged 
criminal  activity  in  the  esecvti^e  branch. 
And  the  Suprerae  Court  ooukl  moilfy  its  rul- 
ing If  a  taroader  questtoe  were  at  sckke  tSmt 
lacked  prta*  tacie  tvUeotot  of  illegmUty.  StiU. 
the  oourt  '«pv><^l/^  the  ^rttkcipit  that  Jud^s 
can  disoexn  what  Is  properly  cXa£.siiIed  iuXor- 
niatlon. 

Besides,  the  overwhelming  congressional 
stippoTl  oT  the  amenthnerrts  shonW  hare  al- 
layed any  preshl«Tit.)al  fears  that  national 
aecxulty  would  be  ooinpromlaed.  The  im- 
provtmtnitB  in  the  Infornw.tJor  Act.  aecttrtog 
speedy  resolution  of  contested  government 
documents,  should  make  fedenJ  policy  more 
credible  and  therefore,  more  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  public. 

The  PresSdenfB  sorprlstns  veto  has  fhe  ef- 
fect of  TTwlercTrttli^  paWic  oonS^ence.  It  wa.'; 
oae  at  his  flivt  apportuonies  V>  pot  tan^f  Me 
Hiwanlng  mto  his  cHBdcr  po&cy.  Instead  of 
apptaudtng  the  BaaeadBMBts  as  an  extea- 
sioD  of  the  spirit  of  his  admtoifitzatlan.  he 
turned  the  queoion  into  a  test  of  wiU  with 
Congress.  Either  he  or  the  public  must  surely 
lose. 

[Prom    the    Tarre    Haute    <Iud.)     Tribune 

Oct.  22.  1974j 

MoBE  iNPoaMATiair,  PiSAsr 

The  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  Infacma- 
tion  Act  of  1966  was  to  strike  down  bureau- 
cratic obstacles  which  keep  the  American 
pec^le  from  finding  out  what  their  govem- 
ment is  up  to.  The  purpose  of  the  amended 
act  Just  vetoed  by  President  Ford  Is  to 
strengthen  the  original  legislation. 

Strengthening  is  necessary.  T^ie  law  has 
not  been  nearly  as  effective  as  its  propoueuts 
had  hoped,  there  have  been  many  evasions 
and  delays  by  federal  agencies,  and  much 
Information  which  shoiUd  have  been  made 
public  has  continued  to  be  held  In  the  files. 

Mr.  Ford  raised  two  principal  objections 
to  the  amended  act.  Ifc  opposed  the  amend- 
ments  central  concept  of  permitting  the 
federal  courts  to  go  behind  a  secrecy  classifi- 
cation and  detemiii»e  vihetlier  it  was  Justi- 
fied by  circumstances.  He  also  opposed  the 
time  limit  provisions  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  be  btxrdensome.  he  argued,  to  require 
government  agencies  to  decide  in  10  days 
whether  to  furnish  a  requested  document, 
and  to  give  them  30  days  in  which  to  respond 
to  lawsuits  questioning  a  negative  decision. 

We   do   uov   agree   v.iih   Mr.   Ford   on   the 
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latter  point.  Ten  daj's  strikes  lis  as  a  reason- 
able time  for  au  agency's  initial  decision  on 
meeting  a  request  for  Information.  If  there 
are  valid  rea.sons  for  refusing  to  comply,  the 
agency  should  be  able  to  set  them  forth  in 
a  preliminary  way  for  the  court.s  within  30 
clays. 

Nor  do  we  agree  that  Judicial  review  of 
=ecrecy  clast>lflcatlons  would  threaten  to  en- 
danger diplomatic  relations  or  injudiciously 
reveal  Intelligence  secrets.  The  President 
maintains  that  the  courts  would  be  deciding 
on  document  clas-slficatlon  "In  sensitive  and 
complex  areas  where  they  have  no  expertise." 
Perhaps  so,  but  the  courts'  record  of  respon- 
sibility suggests  that  la  sensitive  cases  they 
would  seek  expert  advice  before  ruling. 

In  most  cases,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  such  decisions  made  by  the  courts 
rather  than  by  bureaucrats  whose  interest 
may  lie  more  in  concealment  than  in  dis- 
closure. The  public  needs  more,  not  less, 
Information  about  the  workings  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Senate  and  House  votes  on  the 
legislation  indicate  that  Congress  feels  this 
very  strongly.  The  veto  may  be  overridden, 
as  it  should  be. 


A  55-MILE-PER-HOUR  SPEED  LIMIT 
SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED  AND  EN- 
FORCED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
I  introduced  with  Senators  Randolph 
and  Stafford  and  four  other  cosponsors 
a  bill  to  extend  Indefinitely  the  current 
temporary  55-mIle-per-hour  speed  limit 
on  the  Nation's  highways.  If  this  exten- 
sion Is  not  approved,  the  speed  limit  will 
revert  to  pre-energy  crisis  levels  next 
July.  The  desire  of  the  Senate  to  extend 
the  uniform  national  speed  limit  was  ex- 
pressed clearly  on  September  11  when 
we  voted  85-0  to  approve  S.  3934,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1974. 

The  Senate  based  its  support  of  the  ex- 
tension provision  on  the  fact  that  the 
reduced  speed  limit  demonstrably  saves 
human  lives  and  scarce  fuel  resources. 
As  time  passes,  the  validity  of  those  facts 
Is  borne  out.  According  to  statistics  pro- 
vided by  both  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, traflQc  fatalities  during  the 
month  of  September  were  15  percent 
lower  than  in  September  1973.  For  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year,  the  traffic 
toll  has  been  down  an  average  of  more 
than  20  percent  each  month.  If  this  trend 
continues,  "We  can  end  1974  with  a  sav- 
ing of  close  to  10,000  lives  compared  to 
1973,"  according  to  Dr.  James  Gregory 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

And  just  last  month.  Administrator 
John  Sawhill  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration confirmed  to  me  that  the 
73  million  barrels  of  oil  we  expected  to 
save  each  year  with  the  reduced  speed 
limit  still  represents  a  valid  estimate  if 
tlie  reduced  limit  is  observed. 

The  Senate's  wisdom  in  voting  to  ex- 
tend the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  Is 
further  corrobrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  favor  the  exten- 
.sion  of  the  current  limit.  The  Gallup  poll 
reported  on  November  17  that  73  percent 
of  American  adults  favor  keeping  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  limit,  an  increase  of  1  per- 
cent over  a  similar  poll  taken  last  June. 

While  the  55-mile-per-hour  limit  is  not 
strictly   observed.   68   percent   of    those 


auestioned  in  the  Gallup  poll  said  that 
they  diive  slower  now  than  before  the 
limit  was  reduced.  In  addition,  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  12  States,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  have  reported 
that  the  average  speed  of  motorists  on 
interstate  highways  has  dropped. 

Even  so,  widespread  violation  of  the 
55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  is  apparent. 
The  New  York  Times  repoi"ts  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  vehicles  on  the 
road  are  routinely  traveling  faster  than 
55  miles  per  hour.  Checks  In  Missouri, 
Comiecticut,  and  Oregon  show  that  at 
least  twice  as  many  speeding  tickets  are 
being  issued  this  year  as  last  year.  Obvi- 
ously, the  55-mlle-per-hour  limit  is  not 
being  strictly  observed,  despite  the  seri- 
ous efforts  of  most  State  highway  patrols 
to  enforce  it. 

I  believe  the  situation  we  face  Is  clear 
cut.  The  public  supports  the  lowered 
speed  limit  and  its  effectiveness  in  saving 
lives  and  fuel  has  been  proved,  but  the 
cturent  55-mlle-per-hour  limit  Is  not 
nearly  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  In  my 
view,  the  reason  for  this  is  primarily 
psychological:  because  the  limit  is  tem- 
porary, the  public  and  law  enforcement 
groups  are  uncertain  as  to  how  seriously 
the  law  should  be  taken.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  act  to  eliminate  this  uncer- 
tainty by  demonstrating  that  we  do  in- 
deed mean  business. 

The  Congress  first  concern  should  be  to 
extend  the  55-inlle-per-hour  limit  Indefi- 
nitely. The  Senate  has  already  approved 
this  measm-e,  so  It  is  now  up  to  the  Hoase 
of  Representatives  to  do  the  same.  In 
September,  I  wrote  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee urging  that  the  55-mlle-per-hour  ex- 
tension be  incorporated  into  the  House 
companion  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
bill.  We  should  urge  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  to  finish  work  on  Its 
bill  so  that  it  might  receive  the  approval 
of  the  full  Congi-ess  in  this  current  ses- 
sion. 

Second,  the  Congress  must  act  to  en- 
courage enforcement  of  the  55-inlle  per 
hour  limit  in  those  States  where  enforce- 
ment has  been  lax.  The  law  now  In  effect, 
which  will  be  extended  beyond  June  1975 
if  S.  3934  is  approved,  provides  only  that 
Federal  lilghway  funds  can  be  with- 
held from  States  not  posting  a  maximum 
speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hoiu"  on  their 
highways. 

I  believe  Congress  should  now 
strengthen  that  authority  so  that  States 
not  enforcing  the  55-miles-per-hour 
speed  limit  might  lose  access  to  Federal 
highway  funds.  The  cutoff  of  funds 
would  be  based  on  objective  tests  of  en- 
forcement and  would  be  applied  only 
after  due  notice  and  consultation  with 
individual  States. 

Third,  Congress  must  urge  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  50  States  to  allocate  suffi- 
cient funds  for  police  and  courts  for  ade- 
quate enforcement.  State  budgets,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing progi-ani,  are  in  better  shape  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  I  do  not  feel 
that  asking  the  States  to  spend  some  ad- 
ditional money  on  law  enforcement  is 
unreasonable,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
reduced  cost  to  governments  and  society 
that  results  from  slower  driving.  The 


National  Safety  Council  estimates  that 
the  total  cost  of  traffic  accidents  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1974  has  dropped  to 
$12.1  billion,  from  $13.8  billion  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1973. 

But  the  most  basic  action  of  all  that 
we  must  take  is  to  urge  individuals  to 
observe  the  55-miles-per-hour  limit 
strictly  for  the  sake  of  their  own  wel- 
fare, their  families'  safety,  and  the  coun- 
try's continuing  need  to  conserve  ener- 
gy. No  Federal  legislation  and  no  amount 
of  ticket-writing  will  yield  the  desu-ed 
results  if  a  sense  of  cooperation  by  in- 
dividual motorists  is  lacking.  The  public 
has  stated  its  preference  for  lower 
speeds;  om-  citizens  must  now  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  act  hi  accord- 
ance with  their  beliefs.  If  such  individual 
cooperation  is  not  forthcoming.  Federal 
laws  and  State  enforcement  policies  will 
be  meaningless.  Only  through  a  coopera- 
tive effort  of  individuals  and  State  and 
Federal  Governments  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  our  goals  of  10,000  American 
Jives  and  73  million  barrels  of  fuel  saved 
annually.  President  Foixi  has  called  for 
such  cooperation  and  I  reiterate  that  re- 
quest. The  Increased  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion depends  upon  it. 


JAMES  M.  COX,  JR. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  27,  wlille  Congress  was  In  recess, 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Cox  Entei-prlses,  Inc.  and  Cox  Broad- 
casting Corp..  died  at  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  close  personal  friend, 
and  it  was  my  privUege  in  the  past  3 
years  to  serve  with  him  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Foundation,  a  foundation  organized  to 
build  a  memorial  library  to  house  the 
historically  important  papers  of  our  late 
and  beloved  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Dick  Russell  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  giant  in  the  American 
publishing  and  broadcasting  industry, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  associates. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  editorial  eulogy  to  Mr.  Cox  and  tw3 
news  articles  on  his  passing  from  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Atlanta    Constitution,    and    the 

Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  28,  1974) 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr. 

(By  Jack  Tarver) 

With  the  death  of  James  M.  Cox  Jr.  these 
newspapers  have  lost  an  able  and  valued 
leader  and  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him  mourn  the 
passing  of  a  respected  colleague  and  a  re- 
;>pon£ive  friend. 

Modest  and  self-effacing,  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humor  which  enabled  him  to  smile 
wryly  In  recognition  of  his  own  as  well  as 
his  fellowman's  foibles,  Jim  Cox  roused 
quickly  to  anger  only  when  the  independence 
and  editorial  Integrity  of  his  beloved  news- 
papers were  under  attack.  Then  he  could 
be  most  fiercely  protective  in  defense  even 
of  a  liberal  editorial  position  with  which,  as 
a  lifelong  conservative,  he  reserved  the  right 
privately  to  disagree. 
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"Our  first  obligation  is  to  our  readers,"  he 
reassured  a  recently-appointed  young  pub- 
lisher in  the  early  1960's  following  a  bellig- 
erent visit  from  a  delegation  of  the  city's 
fat  cats  protesting  page  one  coverage  of  the 
then  widespread  sit-ins  and  demonstrations. 
Tell  those  guys  to  go  to  hell.  It's  a  news- 
paper's Job  to  print  the  news!" 

Such  oft-repeated  enunciation  of— and  ni\- 
swerving  dedication  to — the  primary  role 
and  raison  d'etre  of  the  newspaper  in  a  free, 
democratic  society  inspired  loyalty  as  well 
as  pride-of-calling  in  his  fellow  workers. 

We  shall  honor  his  memory  by  striving  fc 
perpetuate  the  principles  he  held  dear. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Oct.  28,  1974) 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.  Dies  at  71  in  Miami 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of  the 
Cox  Enterprises  newspaper  publishing  firm 
and  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  died  in  Miami's 
St.  Francis  Hospital  Sunday  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  He  was  71. 

Ml'.  Cox  had  been  chairman  of  the  two 
and  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  died  in  Miami's 
James  M.  Cox,  a  three-time  governor  of 
Ohio  and  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  in  1920. 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  has  been  described  as 
"a  man  of  his  time,  even  as  his  father  was 
a  man  of  his  time." 

Mr.  Cox  lived  much  of  his  early  life  in 
the  shadow  of  his  famous  father.  Even  so, 
he  was  a  dynamic  and  respected  publisher, 
broadcaster,  businessman,  civic  leader  and 
force  in  education  advancements. 

At  tlie  time  of  his  death,  his  principal 
title  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cox  En- 
terprises, Inc.,  and  Cox  Broadcasting. 

Cox  Enterprises  is  the  parent  company  of 
the  newspaper  group  which  includes  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, the  Dayton  Daily  News,  Dayton  Jour- 
nal Herald,  the  Springfield  News  and  Sun, 
the  Miami  News  and  the  West  Palm  Beach 
Post  and  Times. 

Born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  June  27,  1903, 
Mr.  Cox  was  named  James  McMahon  Cox. 
His  godfather  was  John  A.  McMahon,  a 
noted  Ohio  lawyer  and  adviser  to  his  father. 
But  all  his  life  he  was  known  as  James 
M.  Cox,  Jr.  and  is  listed  that  way  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America.  "  It  was  thought,  even  by 
most  of  his  close  friends  and  associates, 
that  his  middle  name  was  the  same  as  his 
father's,  James  Middleton  Cox.  His  inti- 
mates always  called  him  "Jim  Jr." 

James  M.  Cox,  Sr.  had  become  publisher 
of  The  Daily  News  at  the  age  of  28.  He  twice 
represented  Ohio's  Third  District  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  three 
times  and  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
president  in  1920.  He  was  defeated  by  War- 
ren O.  Harding. 

It  was  the  father,  known  always  as  "Gov. 
Cox,"  who  first  called  his  son  "Jim  Jr."  In 
his  autobiography.  "Journey  Through  My 
Years,"  he  referred  to  the  younger  Cox  as 
"James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  ray  son." 

Mr.  Cox  never  sought  public  ofBce,  but  it 
was  not  au  unfamiliar  world  to  him.  He  knew 
several  presidents,  among  them  Fran"iUn  D. 
Roosevelt,  his  father's  running  mate  in  1920. 
In  1961.  10  days  before  John  P.  Kennedy 
took  office.  Mr.  Cox  played  golf  with  the 
President-elect  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Cox  met  his  first  president  at  the  age 
of  six.  His  father,  who  had  been  elected  to 
Congress  m  1908.  made  his  first  official  call 
on  President  William  Howard  Taft  and  took 
his  son  along. 
Gov.  Cox  recalled  the  incident  in  his  book : 
'Tjiit  made  quite  a  fuss  over  the  youngster, 
and  the  next  morning  the  lad  broke  out  with 
the  measles.  The  question  was  widely  dls- 
cus.sed  in  the  press  of  whether  the  President 
(a  Republican)  had  been  deliberately  exposed 
to  a  Democratic  infection." 

When  young  Cox  was  14,  he  was  enrolled  at 
Iiidutna's  Culver  Military  Academy  for  three 
ye.irs.  In  1922,  he  attended  Roxbury  Prepara- 


tory Academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  entered 
Yale  University  in  1924.  He  was  graduated 
in  1928  with  a  B.A.  degree. 

Mr.  Cox  got  his  first  taste  of  newspaper 
work,  and  also  publicity,  when  he  was  at 
Yale. 

According  to  those  who  remember  him  In 
those  days,  one  weekend  he  Journeyed  from 
New  Haven  to  New  York  City.  He  reportedly 
was  driving  down  Broadway  at  what  several 
policemen  considered  an  unseemly  rate  of 
speed.  They  pursued  and  caught  up  with  him 
on  the  steps  on  his  hotel. 

The  incident,  which  would  have  been 
ignored  had  he  been  anyone  else,  was  re- 
ported by  New  York  newspapers.  It  was  car- 
ried on  wire  services  and  wound  up  in  his 
father's  newspaper.  The  Daily  News. 

It  was  later  that  same  year,  durUig  sum- 
mer vacation  from  Yale,  that  young  Cox 
Joined  the  staff  of  The  Daily  News  as  a  cub 
reporter. 

Like  many  yoiing  reporters  of  his  day,  he 
started  on  tlie  police  beat,  which  meant  com- 
ing to  work  at  6:30  ajn.  But  he  worked  near- 
ly all  newspaper  beats  during  his  early  days 
as  a  reporter,  before  he  graduated  from  col- 
lege. 

The  ofHclal  biography  whlcli  he  prepared 
has  as  its  first  entry,  under  the  heading  busi- 
ness experience:  "Entered  nevrepaper  work, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News,  as  reporter, 
1929." 

It  was  that  same  yefar  that  another  young 
reporter  for  the  paper  met  Mr.  Cox.  Fred 
Robbhis,  who  has  known  the  Cox  family 
since  the  1920s  and  reth-ed  in  December, 
1973,  as  the  industrial  editor  of  TTie  Daily 
News,  recalled  the  young  Cox  as  a  reporter: 
"Jim  Jr.  liked  to  have  a  good  time  in  those 
days,  like  anyone  else  that  age,"  Robbins 
said.  "It  was  a  little  hard  to  get  him  up  in 
the  morning,  though.  When  he  wasn't  at 
work  on  time,  someone  would  call  to  get  him 
out  of  bed,  and  he  would  slip  out  of  the 
house  and  down  to  the  office  without  break- 
fast." 

Mr.  Cox  subsequently  worked  In  the  adver- 
tising and  ch-culation  departments  of  the 
new^spaper  and  was  named  general  manager 
in  1931,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Daniel  J. 
Mahoney  Sr.,  left  to  head  the  Miami  Dally 
News,  which  Gov.  Cox  had  Just  bought. 

In  1938.  Mr.  Cox  was  given  the  additional 
responsibUities  of  assistant  pvibllsher.  Prior 
to  that,  in  1934,  he  had  entered  a  field  which 
was  to  lead  to  big  growth  for  the  Cox  group : 
broadcasting. 

Late  that  year,  the  Cox  interests  bought 
an  Erie,  Pa.,  radio  station  and  had  the  li- 
cense transferred  to  Dayton.  Mr.  Cox  was 
given  the  Job  of  getting  the  station  on  the 
air. 

On  Feb.  9,  1935,  the  station,  using  the 
call  letters  WHIO,  began  broadcasting  from 
studios  located  hi  a  building  next  door  to 
Tlie  Daily  News,  In  dovratown  Dayton. 

It  eventually  culminated  in  a  Cox  broad- 
casting empire  which  to  date  includes  five 
television  stations,  five  AM  and  four  PM  radio 
stations  and  34  wholly  or  partially  owned 
cable  TV  systems. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.  is  credited  with  having 
the  vision,  foresight  and  acute  business  abil- 
ity that  built  the  empu-e  and  brought  about 
its  success. 

J.  Leonard  Reiusch,  whom  Mr.  Cox  hired  as 
tlie  first  manager  of  WHIO  and  who  later  be- 
came head  of  all  Cox  Broadcasting  opera- 
tions, said  at  one  time,  "Probably  the  most 
impressive  message  I  have  ever  heard  came 
at  the  dedication  of  WHIO.  The  Governor 
talked  about  through  the  long  watches  of 
day  and  night,  we  must  ever  be  conscious  of 
our  responsibility  .  .  ." 

Reinsch  said,  "We  all  believed  in  that,  but 
I  think  it  was  through  Jim  Jr.  that  we've 
been  able  to  live  up  to  it. 

"We've  never  been  pushed  to  make  a  few 
extra  dollars  that  would  have  caused  us  to 
remove  .some  of  our  services.  He  (Mr.  Cox) 
W'anted  us  to  run  good  properties,  but  in  run- 


ning good  properties,  he  wanted  us  to  pro- 
vide service  to  the  community  and  do  what 
we  could  to  provide  leadership — in  some  re- 
spects, taking  the  community  into  areas  that 
wotild  make  it  a  better  place  to  live." 

In  June  of  1942,  against  his  fathers  wishes. 
Mr.  Cox,  an  aviation  enthusiast  and  a  pilot, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps. 
Associates  said  that  Gov.  Cox  was  strongly 
against  the  move,  partly  because  his  son 
was  39  at  the  time.  Mr.  Cox  served  until  1945, 
when  he  was  discharged  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

At  that  time,  he  plunged  back  into  the 
business  world,  where  television  was  getting 
a  foothold. 

Gov.  Cox  was  reluctant  to  get  into  televi- 
sion, but  after  urging  from  his  son,  eventu- 
ally agreed  to  gamble,  and  Cox  interests  ac- 
quired television  stations,  first  in  Dayton, 
then  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Cox  took  charge  of  those  operations, 
with  still  a  firm  hand  In  the  newspaper  em- 
pire, which  also  was  growing. 

■Wlien  Gov.  Cox  died  on  July  15,  1957,  at 
the  age  of  87,  Jim  Jr.  already  had  the  major 
responsibility  for  seven  newspapers,  three 
radio  stations  and  two  television  stations. 

Cox  executive  Robert  W.  Sherman,  who 
went  to  work  for  The  Daily  News  as  a  teen- 
ager in  1928,  believes  that  Jim  Jr.  was  a  "man 
for  his  time,  as  Gov.  Cox  was  for  his." 

Sherman  said.  "I  think  we  have  gone 
farther,  faster,  under  Jim  Jr.  Tou  think  of 
everything  that's  happened  since  the  Ctov- 
ernor  died.  .  .  ," 

Some  of  the  things  that  happened  were 
acquisition  of  television  stations  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland area;  radio  stations  in  Char- 
lotte and  Lo6  Angeles. 

There  was  the  formation  of  CATV  systems 
in  Ohio,  California,  Georgia,  Washington, 
Iowa,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Oregon,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  New  York. 

There  were  the  addition  of  a  technical 
publications  division,  embracing  a  dozen 
magMines;  acquisition  of  a  truck  lin*  and 
a  steel  warehouse,  both  In  Georgia;  the  pur- 
chase or  11  automobile  auctions  in  as  many 
states,  and  the  purchase  of  a  movie  com- 
pany, Bing  Crosby  Productions. 

In  1969,  Mr.  Cox  made  another  publishing 
acquisition  in  Florida  which  Included  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times;  the  Palm 
Beach  Dally  News;  a  47  per  cent  Interest  In 
the  Daytona  Beach  Journal  and  News,  and 
a  monthly  magazine.  Palm  Beach  Life. 

Sherman,  who  headed  much  of  the  opera- 
tion under  Mr.  Cox,  added,  "That's  the  way 
it  has  gone.  But,  even  though  we  have  got- 
ten big  In  the  last  17  or  18  years,  each  opera- 
tion has  remained  pretty  much  an  individual 
operation.  What  we  are,  really,  is  a  con- 
glomerate of  smaU  businesses." 

Mr.  Cox,  his  associates  agree,  had  an  un- 
canny ability  for  picking  the  right  man  for 
the  right  Job  and  then  letting  him  do  the 
Job. 

Jack  Tarver.  president  of  Atlanta  News- 
papers as  well  as  Cox  Enterprises,  recalled 
of  Mr.  Cox  in  a  recent  conversation:  "He  was 
not  always  breathing  down  your  neck.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  newspaper  operators  I  have 
known,  because  when  he  calls  you  on  the 
phone,  he  gets  right  down  to  the  heart  of 
things  and  doesn't  ask  a  lot  of  damn  fool 
questions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  at  hand." 

Jim  Pain,  who  went  to  Dayton  as  editor 
of  The  Dally  News  In  1953,  made  the  same 
point  almost  at  the  outset  of  a  recent  con- 
versation about  Mr.  Cox.  "He's  got  the  fastest 
mind  I  think  I  ever  encountered,"  Fajn  said, 
Mr.  Cox  had  a  strong  interest  in  education. 
In  1960  he  headed  a  $20  million  national 
development  fund  for  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity in  Springfield. 
Later,  when  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
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degree  at  Wittenberg,  colleg*  President 
Clarence  Stoughton  cited  him  as  "a  strong- 
hearted  oommunlty  leader,  fighter  for  good 
and  right  and  citizen  of  many  cities  with  a 
concern  for  all." 

Mr.  Cox  at  one  time  serred  on  the  board 
of  trustees  at  Wtlght  State  University,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  lay  member  of  the  board 
at  the  UnlTcrslty  of  Dayton. 

He  maintained  the  family  Interest  In  the 
University  of  Miami,  Fla.,  for  which  his 
'ather  had  signed  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion In  1926.  He  later  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  there,  and  continued  family  gifts 
to  the  school  which  In  the  1970s  totaled  more 
than  $1  million. 

The  W  million  U-M  science  buUdlng  bears 
his  name. 

Mr.  Cox  had  an  apartment  in  Atlanta  on 
Peachtree  Street  near  St.  Philip's  Cathedral, 
a  home  In  Dayton  and  an  apartment  In 
Miami.  His  first  »-lfe,  Helen  Rumsey,  died, 
and  his  second  m&rrlage — to  Jau  Slreate, 
then  Interior  decorating  editor  of  The  Miami 
News — ended  In  divorce. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Cox  married  Ml«.  Devereux 
Halgh  Llppltt  Jr.,  the  former  Betty  Oage,  ot 
Atlanta.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Church  with  Dr.  Herman  L. 
Turner,  then  pastor,  performing  the  cere- 
mony. 

Mr.   Cox  was  a  member  of  the  Augusta 

National  and  Peachtree  golf  clubs  in  Georgia. 

His  companions  said  he  was  a  better-than- 

average   golfer.   In   later   life   a  continuing 

angina  condition  limited  bis  playing. 

Another  of  his  pastimes,  perhaps  his 
fjLVDrtte,  was  a  yacht,  the  "Shadow  J,"  which 
he  kept  at  Miami.  Capt.  William  Spahr 
worked  for  hhn  for  more  than  25  years. 

Part  of  the  Cox  legacy  he  left  hi  Dayton 
Includes  the  James  M.  Cox  Jr.  Arboretum, 
m  TM-aere  farm  south  of  the  city,  which 
h©  turned  Into  a  charttable,  nonprofit  show- 
pl«ce  for  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  other 
plants. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Betty  Oage  Llppltt  of  Atlanta.  They  had  no 
chBdren. 

Other  survivors  Uiclude  two  sisters  with 
whom  Mr.  Cox  shared  controlling  Interest  In 
the  family  media  holdings,  Arme  Cox  Cham- 
bers of  Atlanta  and  Barbara  Cox  Anthony  of 
Honoluhi. 

He  to  also  survived  by  a  brother.  John  W. 
Cox  of  Towson,  Md..  and  a  half-brother, 
Richard  H.  Lee  Jr.  of  MiamL 

Private  graveside  services  will  be  held  at 
2  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Woodland  Cemetery  in 
Dayton,  followed  by  a  memorial  service  at  3 
pjn.  at  Christ  Epi&copal  Church  la  Dayton. 
The  family  suggests  that,  In  lieu  of  fiowera,  a 
cootrlbutlon  may  be  made  to  the  Atlanta 
Memorial  Arts  Center  or  to  Piedmont 
Hospital. 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Oct.  28,  1974 J 

James  M.  Cox,  Jx.,  Dits  xn  Flowda  HospriAL 

James  M.  Cox  Jr..  chairman  of  the  board 
oX  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  owners  of  Tlie  At- 
lanta Constitution  and  Tlie  AUanta  Journal, 
died  Sunday  afternoon  In  St.  Francis  Hospi- 
tal in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  after  a  prolonged 
Ulness.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  major  figure  in  the  com- 
munications field  In  the  United  States,  head- 
iJig  widespread  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
interests. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  board  chair- 
man of  Cox  Enterprises.  Mr.  Cox  was  board 
chairman  of  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  which 
operates  the  WSB  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions In  Atlanta,  and  stations  In  other  states, 
and  Cox  Cable  Communications  Inc.,  operator 
of  cable  television  systems  In  15  states. 

Mr.  Cox  spent  over  45  years  In  the  new.-> 
paper  business  and  almost  as  long  in  broad- 
casting. After  graduating  from  Yale  In  1928, 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Dayton  rOhIo)  Dally 
New-s.  which  was  ov/ned  by  hf?!  father,  fcrmcr 


Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  and  from  then  on,  as  the 
family  holdings  Increased,  held  numerous  re- 
sponsible executive  positions  In  the  Cox  en- 
terprises. 

His  connection  with  broadcasting  dated 
from  1934,  when  he  persuaded  Gov.  Cox  that 
it  was  time  for  them  to  get  Into  radio.  As  a 
result,  they  established  WHIO  In  Dayton, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  ventures  that 
eventually  grew  Into  corporations  whose 
stock  Is  now  traded  on  national  stock  ex- 
changes— Cox  Broadcasting  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  Cox  Cable  on  the  Ameri- 
can. 

James  McMahou  Cox  Jr.  w.is  born  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  on  June  27,  1903.  His  father,  form- 
er farm  boy,  country  schoolteacher,  printer's 
devU,  reporter  and  congressional  aide,  already 
was  solidly  established  as  a  publisher  in  Day- 
ton and  edging  toward  an  expansion  of  his 
newspaper  holdings  and  the  beginning  of  a 
political  career  that  would  take  him  first  to 
the  Ohio  governorship  and  fljially.  In  1920,  to 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President. 
Gov.  Cox  lost  the  presidential  election  to  an- 
other publisher,  Warren  G.  Harding. 

Jim  Jr.  attended  Culver  Military  Academy 
In  Xndlajia  In  1917-20  and  Cheshire  Academy 
in  Connectictit  in  1922-24  before  entering 
Yale  University,  where  he  received  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  In  1928.  One  of  his  euthusia-sms  as  a 
young  man  was  aviation,  and  lie  became  id 
licensed  pilot. 

By  the  time  Jim  Jr.  finished  college.  Gov. 
Cox  had  put  politics  behind  htm  as  far  as 
active  candidacy  was  concerned  and  had  ex- 
panded hlii  newspaper  holdhigs  Qutrof -state 
by  acquiring  The  ^Uaml  (Fla.)  News.  The 
next  out-of-stat«  acquisition  was  The  At- 
lanta Journal,  and  when  Gov.  Cox  flew  to 
Atlanta  In  1939  for  the  first  time  after  pur- 
chasing the  paper,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Jim  Jr. 

m  World  War  n,  the  yoimger  Cox  was 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  and  in  1942,  when  he 
was  39  years  old.  was  ordered  to  active  duty. 
He  emerged  from  service  three  years  later  as 
a  lieutenant  commander. 

Until  has  father's  death  In  1957,  much  of 
Mr.  Cox's  attention  was  centered  on  the  fam- 
ily radio  and  television  holdings.  Gov.  Cox 
had  the  oldtlmc  newspaperman's  skepticism 
about  the  broadcast  media  and,  had  It  not 
been  for  his  son's  Interest  and  advocacy, 
might  never  have  expanded  his  operations  in 
tliose  areas. 

When  Gov.  Cox  bought  The  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal in  1939,  radio  station  WSB  came  with  it. 
and  J.  Leonard  Relnsch,  who  had  organized 
WHIO  In  Dayton  for  the  Coxes,  moved  to  At- 
lanta to  direct  the  broadcasting  operations. 
At  a  dinner  honoring  Mr.  Relnsch  on  his  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  1973,  Mr.  Cox  related 
some  of  their  adventures  In  expanding  the 
Cox  broadcast  Interests. 

A  particularly  ticklish  situation  arose,  he 
said,  when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  annoimced  In  the  1940s  that  It 
would  accept  applications  for  television 
channels.  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Relnsch  teamed 
up  and  submitted  applications  for  channels 
In  Atlanta,  Dayton  and  Miami,  where  Cox 
radio  stations  were  located,  and  the  first  Gov. 
Cox  knew  of  It  was  when  he  received  a  con- 
gratulatory telegram  from  Gen.  David  Sar- 
noff,  head  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  and 
NBC. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  his  father  fussed  and 
fumed  and  wanted  to  withdraw  the  applica- 
tions and  Are  Mr.  Relnsch,  but  the  two  were 
able  to  di.ssuade  him.  The  Cox  organization 
continued  to  expand  in  both  radio  und  tele- 
vision both  before  and  after  Gov.  Cox's 
death.  ' 

The  elder  Cr^x  died  in  July  1957  at  the  age 
of  87.  and  Mr.  Cox.  by  then  64  and  a  veteran 
of  almost  30  years  in  new.spaper,  radio  and 
TV  work,  bfcame  head  of  the  still -giowing 
pmplre. 

In  a  froiit-oage  statement  In  Tlie  Journal 
.•>!>'I    I'.w  ("(>:.     Uution  following  Gov.  Coxs 
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death,  Mr.  Cox  said  bis  father  had  felt  that 
the  purchase  of  The  Journal  and  the  later 
merger  with  The  Constitution  were  "two  of 
his  crowning  achievements.  He  was  proud  of 
both  properties  and  constantly  sought  to 
Improve  them." 

The  statement  continued:  "My  associates 
and  I  hiunbly  accept  the  responslbUltles  of 
operating  his  property,  aware  of  the  high 
concept  he  held  for  the  place  of  a  clean,  ag- 
gres.^.lve  newspaper  which  keeps  the  faith 
with  all  classes  and  has  as  Its  objective  the 
common  good." 

Jack  Tarver.  president  of  Cox  Enterprises 
and  an  associate  of  the  Coxes,  senior  and 
Junior,  from  the  time  The  Atlanta  Journal 
acquired  The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  i960, 
described  Jim  Cox  Jr.  as  having  'the  finest 
lnsi  Incts  of  a  newspaper  person." 

Mr.  Tarver  said  that  although  Mr.  Cox  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  radio  aod 
television  before  Oov.  Cox's  de«th.  his  long 
years  of  close  association  with  his  father  had 
endowed  him  with  a  deep  and  abiding  loyal- 
ty to  the  principles  of  newspaperlng. 

In  1959,  when  Mr.  Cox  received  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  trom  Wittenberg  University  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Wittenberg  President 
Clarence  C.  Stoughton  cited  him  as  "a 
stronghearted  community  leader,  fighter  for 
good  and  right  and  citizen  of  many  cities 
with  a  concern  for  all." 

"POT  you,"  the  citation  continued,  "com- 
munications media  have  been  a  means  fw 
creation  of  civic  pride,  urging  of  civic  prog- 
ress. denimclatJon  of  evil  and  Indifference, 
and  praise  of  the  right  and  good  In  com- 
munities." 

Although  he  never  ran  for  public  office  as 
his  father  had.  Mr.  Cox  came  naturally  bv 
an  interest  In  politics  and  politicians  an«l 
knew  several  Presidents,  some  better  than 
others,  among  them  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  was  his  father's  Vice  Presidential  run- 
ning mate  in  1920.  Mr.  Cox  attended  many 
national  conventions  of  both  political 
parties. 

In  1961.  about  10  days  before  John  P 
Kennedy  took  office.  Mr.  Cox  played  goit 
with  the  President-elect  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla 
Other  members  of  the  foursome  were  Daniel 
J.  Mahoney.  then  publisher  of  The  Miami 
News,  and  Matt  McCloskey.  national  treas- 
urer of  the  Democratic  party.  Afterward  Mr 
Cox  said  that  JFK  "could  turn  professional 
on  the  golf  course  with  but  little  practice  ' 
In  1964,  Mr.  Cox  hosted  a  Texas-style  bar- 
becue at  his  fbrm  at  Dayton  for  Touni: 
Citizens  for  Johnson.  LucI  Johnson,  younger 
daughter  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Generally  Mr.  Cox  maintained  a  hands- 
off  attitude  toward  the  editorial  policies  of 
his  newspapers.  According  to  Mr.  Tarver. 
Mr.  Cox  was  basically  very  conservative.  "All 
of  his  editors  were  far  more  Mberal  than 
he.  "  Mr.  Tarver  said. 

Mr.  Cox  did  breach  this  editorial  Independ- 
ence once.  In  1972,  he  told  the  editors  that 
he  wanted  his  newspapers  to  supjjort  Presi- 
dent RUhard  M.  Nixon  for  reelection.  His 
action  created  .somewhat  of  a  flop  during  the 
election  after  The  New  York  Times  broke  a 
story  about  the  Cox  directive. 

Later  Mr.  Cox  said  that  It  might  have  been 
better  If  the  newspapers  had  "taken  a  walk" 
Instead  of  endorsing  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Cox's 
feeling,  was  that  Sen.  George  McGovern,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  "Just  won't  do." 

The  Cox  publishing  Interests  Include  12 
newspapers.  The  Atlanta  Journal.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Dayton  Dally  News, 
The  Dayton  Journal  Herald.  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Dally  News,  Springfield  Dally  Sun, 
the  Miami  News,  Palm  Beach  News,  West 
Palm  Beach  Poet,  West  Palm  Beach  Times, 
Delray  Beach  News  Journal  and  Boyntou 
Beach  News  Journal — and  one  magazine, 
Palm  Beach  Life. 

As  of  the  same  date,  the  Cox  broadcasting 
interests    Included:     WSB-AM-FM-TV,    At- 
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lanta:  WHIO-AM-FM-TV,  Dayton;  WSOC- 
AM-FM-TV.  Charlotte,  N.C.;  WIOI>-AM- 
Mlaml;  WAIA-PM,  Miami;  KTVU-TV,  Oak- 
land-San Francisco,  Calif.;  WIIC-TV,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  KFI-AM,  Los  Angeles. 

Some  of  the  Cox  operations,  particularly 
Cox  Broadcasting,  have  expanded  into  fields 
outside  of  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

Mr.  Cox  was  described  by  a  close  associate 
as  "a  man  of  intense  personal  loyalty."  For 
example,  he  kept  In  touch  through  the  years 
with  some  of  his  friends  from  his  Navy  days, 
including  Hugh  Voegtlin  of  the  Joiu-nal- 
Constltutlon  circulation  department.  When- 
ever Mr.  Cox  was  in  Atlanta,  he  always  made 
It  a  point  to  talk  to  Mr.  Voegtlin. 

Mr.  Cox  had  an  apartment  In  Atlanta  on 
Peachtree  Street  near  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Philip,  a  home  In  Dayton  and  an  apartment 
in  Miami.  His  first  wife,  Helen  Rumsey. 
died,  and  his  second  marriage — to  Jan 
Streate,  then  interior  decorating  editor  of  The 
Miami  News — ended  in  divorce. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Cox  married  Mrs.  Devereux 
Haigh  Llppltt  Jr.,  the  former  Betty  Gage, 
of  Atlanta.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Cove- 
nant Presbyterian  Church  with  Dr.  Her- 
man L.  Turner,  then  pastor,  performing  the 
ceremony. 

One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  was  golf,  and 
in  his  office  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Journal- 
Constitution  building  was  a  copy  of  William 
Steene's  portrait  of  the  young  Bobby  Jones, 
entitled  "The  Concentration  of  Champion- 
ship." The  original  of  the  portrait  hangs  In 
the  Commerce  Club.  Mr.  Cox  was  a  member 
of  the  Augusta  National  Golf  Club  and  at- 
tended the  Masters  Tournament  nearly  every 
year. 

He  was  a  better-than-average  golfer  him- 
self, and  after  a  couple  of  heart  attacks  and 
a  continuing  angina  condition  cut  his  play- 
ing, he  still  hit  practice  shots  two  or  three 
days  a  week  when  weather  permitted.  He  also 
was  active  In  bringing  a  major  league  golf 
tournament  to  Atlanta  and  In  1967  was 
named  general  chairman  of  the  Atlanta 
Classic,  an  Official  PGA  tournament  now 
held  annually  at  the  Atlanta  Country  Club. 

Another  of  Mr.  Cox's  pastimes — perhaps 
hU  favorite — was  a  yacht,  the  "Shadow  J." 
which  he  kept  at  Miami.  The  same  captain 
worked  for  him  for  over  25  years. 

His  siUTlvors  include  his  widow,  Mrs.  Bettv 
Cox;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Anne  Cox  Chambers 
of  Atlanta  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Cox  Anthony 
of  Honolulu:  and  two  brothers,  John  W  Cox 
of  Towson,  Md..  and  Richard  H.  Lee  Jr.  of 
Miami. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  me- 
morial contributions  to  the  Atlanta  Memo- 
rial Arts  Center  or  Piedmont  Hospital 


THE  PENN  CENTRAL 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  become  increa.^ingly 
concerned  with  the  implementation — or 
lack  of  implementation— of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  remember,  there  are  several 
provisions  of  that  act  that  are  to  be  im- 
plemented as  soon  as  possible  after  en- 
actment in  order  to  provide  immediate 
improvements  to  the  rail  transportation 
system  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

One  important  provision  is  contained 
m  sections  601<d)  and  206(a)(3).  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  dii-ected 
to  begm  improvements  in  rail  passenger 
transportation  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
"upon  enactment."  Ultimately,  those  im- 
provements are  to  result  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  long  overdue  recommenda- 


tions concerning  high-speed  rail  passen- 
ger transportation  contained  in  the  1971 
report  of  the  Secretai-y  entitled,  "Rec- 
ommendations for  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation."  To  my  knowledge, 
theie  have  been  as  yet  no  actual  im- 
provements. My  subcommittee  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  over  the  ap- 
parent inability  of  the  parties  involved 
to  move  even  an  interim  improvement 
program  off  dead  center,  and  if  signif- 
icant action  does  not  occur  in  the  vei-y 
near  future,  I  will  seriously  consider  re- 
medial legislation  that  will  assign  the 
resix)nsibility  for  this  project  to  an 
agency  that  has  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  ap- 
parent inaction  of  the  responsible  im- 
plementing agencies — namely,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
United  States  Railway  Association — ^is 
not  limited  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  improvements.  What 
may  be  even  more  serious  is  the  inter- 
pretation that  has  apparently  been  given 
to  sections  213  and  215  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  sections  were 
included  in  the  legislation  in  order  to 
keep  the  essential  rail  system  running 
during  the  interim  period  when  the  final 
system  plan  is  being  formulated  and  to 
make  needed  improvements  to  the  raU 
freight  plant.  Section  213  is  designed  to 
alleviate  the  possibility  that  any  interim 
crisis  will  shut  down  essential  raU  serv- 
ices; section  215  is  designed  to  allow  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  to 
make  improvements  in  the  rail  freight 
system  prior  to  adoption  of  the  final  sys- 
tem plan  and  transfer  of  the  properties. 

This  will  allow  essential  maintenance 
to  be  conducted  now  in  a  cost  eflQcient 
manner  so  that  far  larger  expenditures 
will  not  to  be  incurred  later  because  of 
the  increased  deterioration  caused  by 
lack  of  proper  and  timely  maintenance. 
In  short,  it  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
cost  saving  device  to  improve  properties 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  future  and 
which  would  benefit  from  maintenance 
or  other  improvements  now.  Section  215 
Is  not  being  used,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  in  Busi- 
ness Week,  "parts  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  are  virtually  falling 
to  pieces  as  the  Government  and  cred- 
itors argue  over  its  assets." 

I  have  written  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
Ti-ansportation  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  United  StaJ^  Railway 
Association  urging  that  they  utiUze  the 
fimding  Congress  has  provided  in  these 
sections  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible.  Evei-y 
day  that  goes  by  brings  further  deterio- 
ration to  the  vital  physical  plant  that  we 
will  need  to  restore.  The  failure  to  effec- 
tively utilize  these  funds  now  will  cost 
far  more  in  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  in  Busi- 
ness Week  to  which  I  have  already  made 
reference,  and  an  accompanying  Busi- 
ness Week  editorial,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Business  Week.  Sept.  28.  1974] 
Why  the  Penn  Central  Is  Falxjnc  Apart 

Parts  of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co.  are  virtually  falling  to  pieces  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  creditors  argue  over  the  future 
of  its  assets.  Next  Monday,  a  special  three- 
judge  coiut  will  decide  whether  or  not  tlie 
aUlng  railroad  will  be  in  or  out  of  a  new 
quasi-governmeut  corporation  designed  to 
keep  railroad  service  in  the  Northeastern 
portion  of  the  U.S. 

But  that  ruling  will  not  end  the  complex 
litigation  that  is  strangling  the  railroad.  As 
its  creditors  hound  it — some  of  them  want 
to  shut  it  down  to  get  back  their  money — 
tiie  railroad  must  continue  operations  at  a 
time  when  it  can  barely  keep  running  with- 
out pouring  in  huge  sums  to  rebuild  Its 
facilities.  Those  sums,  however,  wUl  not  be 
available  until  the  railroad  shows  that  it  can 
be  reorganized. 

Meanwlille,  the  Penn  Central's  operating 
men  are  scraping  by  as  best  they  can,  which 
Is  not  very  well.  Take,  for  example,  a  section 
of  right-of-way  in  the  railroad's  southeastern 
territory. 

Wandering  In  a  generally  southwesterly 
direction  from  Indianapolis  amid  the  tall 
corn — and  on  Its  own  right  of  way.  taU  weeds 
— Is  a  branch  of  the  Penn  Central  known  to 
the  operating  department  as  the  Petersburg 
Secondary,  a  key  coal  carrying  route  In  the 
area.  The  most  used  part  of  the  branch  Is 
only  153  ml.  long,  but  today  a  freight  traUi 
and  crew  takes  Ave  days  to  make  the  round 
trip. 

The  track  Is  so  bad  that  the  maximum 
allowable  speed  on  the  branch  is  10  mph  and 
the  average  speed  is  far  less  than  that.  This, 
plus  tlie  law  that  prohibits  railroad  operating 
crews  from  working  more  than  12  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Is  why  the  round  trip  takes  so  long. 
For  two  of  the  nights  when  the  four-man 
crews  are  between  ends  of  their  run,  they 
stop  their  train  at  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Worth - 
Ington,  lud.,  and  adjourn  to  a  motel — all  at 
Incredible  expense  in  wages  and  lost  equip- 
ment utilization. 

On  a  recent  Inspection  of  the  branch,  Her- 
shel  L.  Ring,  assistant  general  manager  for 
the  Penn  Central's  Southern  Region,  stared 
morosely  from  the  back  of  a  rocking  caboose 
at  the  kinked  track  and  mud  puddles  on 
which  It  Is  laid.  "You  know,"  he  mused,  "we 
can't  hold  onto  this  line  and  stay  within  our 
maintenance  budget.  But  we  can't  let  It  slip 
away;  we've  got  to  keep  it  open.  We  carry 
250  loaded  coal  hoppers  a  day  over  this  track; 
90%  of  the  coal  used  by  Indianapolis  Power 
&  Light  depends  on  this  branch." 

PATCH    AND    IMPROVISE 

On  the  worst  sections  of  the  branch,  where 
derailments  were  so  frequent  even  at  10 
mph  that  the  region  was  a  disaster  area, 
Penn  Central  forces  have  cleaned  the  old 
baUast  so  that  It  drains  and  have  laid 
some  new  crushed  stone.  They  have  replaced 
the  worst  ties,  so  decayed  they  were  not 
holding  the  raU  at  all.  But  they  had  nothing 
to  replace  the  rail  with.  And  so,  with  the 
same  weak-Jointed  rail  beginning  to  pound 
the  tmderlylng  track  structure  Into  mud 
puddles  again,  the  track  will  be  as  bad  as 
ever  before  long. 

Obviously,  the  cheapest  solution  to  the 
problem  Is  to  start  over  and  rebuild  the 
branch.  Just  by  averaging  20  mph,  a  crew 
could  run  from  Indianapolis  to  the  coal 
mines  In  one  day  Instead  of  two.  One  set  of 
dlesel  units  could  do  the  Job  that  now  takes 
three.  But  neither  money  nor  material  are 
available  to  do  the  work  right.  And  so  the 
Penn  Central  is  compelled  to  do  what  Is  far 
more  expensive  in  the  long  riin:  patch  and 
improvise. 

The  same  type  of  situation  Is  repeated  all 
over  the  railroad.  In  Chicago,  diesels  are 
maintained  in  a  60-year-old  steam  engine 
roundhouse.  Instead  of  working  on  the  un- 
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dersldes  of  the  dlesels  standing  up,  workmen 
are  compelled  to  crouch  in  what  use  to  be 
the  old  ash  pits.  Contrasted  with  the  dally 
number  of  dlesels  that  go  through  a  shop 
designed  for  them,  the  amount  of  work  that- 
can  be  done  at  the  Chicago  operation  is 
ludicrous. 

In  Cleveland,  the  Colllnwood  freight  yard 
averages  five  to  six  derailments  a  night. 
John  W.  Ingram,  Federal  Kallroad  Adininla- 
trator,  says  that  the  yard  Is  "the  most  de- 
plorable I've  ever  seen."  But  all  over  the 
railroad  there  are  little  Industrial  yards 
where  the  track  U  so  worn  down  that  patch- 
ing Is  no  longer  possible.  New  rail  would  be 
so  much  higher  physically  than  the  existing 
rail  that  It  could  not  be  installed  piecemeal. 
The  only  solution  is  to  bulldoze  the  whole 
ynrd  and  start  over. 

In  many  yards,  half  the  trackc  are  \in- 
usable.  Thl.s  means  that  cars  must  be 
switched  onto  tracks  where  they  do  not  be- 
long and  then  reswltched.  "Otir  cu.stomers 
can't  understand  why  It  sometimes  takes  36 
hours  for  a  car  to  move  300  yards."  says  one 
division  superintendent,  "but  that's  the  rea- 
son." 

Then  there  is  the  hifamoxis  "toothpick 
machine  "  at  the  former  New  Haven  EHs  main 
yard  at  Cedar  HlU  near  New  Haven,  Couu. 
Like  most  major  yards.  Cedar  Hill  is  a  hump 
yard — that  is,  cars  are  classified  by  gravity. 
Tha  cars  are  slowed  by  retarders  mounted 
beside  the  rails:  Jiese  squeeae  the  flanges  of 
the  wheels  until  the  car  Is  slowed  to  its 
proper  speed.  But  the  retarders.  Installed  in 
1925  and  never  replaced,  have  lost  most  of 
their  muscl«.  A  heavily  laden  car  hitting 
the  retarder  too  fast  la  not  slowed  at  all.  To 
iQstire  that  such  cars  approAch  the  retarder 
slowly,  crewmen  toea  blocks  of  wood  (the 
toothpicks)  In  front  of  the  wheels.  Conald- 
•flag  the  price  of  lumber  these  davs.  It  Is 
^ulte  possible  a  new  retarder  would  be 
cltcaper. 

xnnoxjcnABLr.  wkalth 
These  and  scores  of  ot!>er  problem.s  arl.'-e 
from  a  lack  of  money.  Agonizingly  for  every- 
one on  the  Penn  Central,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dowj  so«ree  of  capital  that  cannot  be 
touched.  For  example.  Jiist  about  every 
abandoned  mine  branch  !n  the  Allegheny 
Mowntalns  is  chock  full  of  old  Penn  Central 
ears  destined  for  scrap.  With  today's  scrap 
prices,  they  are  a  potential  gold  mine.  But 
»h»  creditors  will  not  aflow  this  asset  to  be 
ttiraed  into  cash  that  will  be  reinvested  in 
the  estate,  shice  that  estate  Is  erodlnc  day 
by  day.  "        •' 

And  the  creditor  problems  do  not  stop 
there.  Between  Indianapolis  and  Terre 
Haute,  the  former  PennsvlvanU  and  New 
York  Central  RRs  had  double-track  high- 
speed main  lines  rarely  more  than  three 
Biiles  apart.  Alter  the  merger,  most  traffic 
was  routed  over  the  old  New  York  Central 
route  and  the  Peunsy  luies  second  track  was 
picked  up.  There  are  stiU  11  mi.  of  double 
track  Oil  the  old  Pennay,  though  and  the 
132-Ib  rail  Lb  in  excellent  shape.  It  is  des- 
perately needed  on  the  old  New  York  Central 
Hue  where  double  traffic  and  deferred  main- 
tenance have  left  much  of  that  stretch  with 
10  mph  speed  limits. 

In  this  case,  management  does  not  want 
to  sell  the  rail  for  scrap  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds.  It  wants  to  move  the  rail  three 
miles.  But  the  rail  belongs  to  a  Pennsy  sub- 
sidiary. Itself  in  reorganization,  and  the 
creditors  will  not  permit  the  asset  to  be 
moved  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Central  except  for  "cash  on  the  barrel" 
w  hich,  of  course  is  unavailable. 

Even  more  frustrating  to  everyone  on  the 
Penn  Central  than  creditors'  tying  up  cash 
and  material  is  the  failure  by  the  federal 
government  to  provide  funds.  Under  Section 
215  of  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act,  $150-mll- 
llon  is  available  to  finance  the  Improvement 
of  track  and  i;qulument,  bvt  so  far  not  one 
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dime  of  it  has  been  spent  on  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. And  therein  lies  a  legal  quagmire. 

The  Act  created  a  government-controlled 
entity  called  the  U.S.  Railway  Assn.  USRA, 
the  Job  of  which  Is  to  determine  which  track 
In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  is  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  regional  and  nation- 
al rail  transportation  system.  The  matrix  of 
rail  lines — the  main  tracks  and  branches — 
that  are  to  be  operated,  must  first  be  deter- 
mined by  the  association  in  a  final  system 
plan.  And  UaRA  cannot  legally  lend  any  mo- 
ney uiider  Section  215  to  Improve  track  un- 
til it  is  sure  that  piece  of  track  will  be  in  the 
final  system  plan.  But  the  fin*  system  plan 
depends,  nmong  a  host  of  other  considera- 
tions, on  what  tlie  courts  decide. 

"If  we  go  out  and  fix  up  a  piece  of  Penn 
Central  track  and  that  track  is  not  in  the 
final  system  plan  becau.se  the  whole  Penn 
CenUal  is  not  In  the  final  system  plan,  we 
are  not  fulhlliug  our  legal  obligation,"  says 
John  W.  Barnum,  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, whose  department  must  approve 
Section  215  loans. 

A  second  reason  no  Section  215  loans  have 
been  made  Is  the  so-called  "double-buy 
problem."  If  USHA  were  to  spend  money 
fixing  up  a  piece  oi  track  today,  that  would 
become  more  valuable  and  would  cost  USRA 
more  when  the  time  comes  to  buy  It  fioni 
the  creditors.  "Whatever  we  do."  says  Arthur 
D.  Lewis,  USRA's  chairman,  "-.ve  arf  not  go- 
ing to  pay  for  a  piece  of  rail  twice." 
umrRMrrriNC  Tm:  pamnrrrKs 
Edward  G.  Jordan,  president  of  USRA. 
brljigs  up  stllT  another  rea.son  for  the  lack 
of  Section  215  loans.  Just  about  any  rahabili- 
tatloa  project  on  the  Penn  Central  today 
could  l»rtng  enormous  returns  on  the  Invest- 
ment In  reduced  costs  and  increased  busi- 
ness. According  to  Jordan,  USRA  needs  first 
to  find  the  top  priority  projects  lu  terms  of 
Investment  retiuni  before  it  lends  money.  The 
rallrrjad  estimates  that  «3.2-blIIion  will  be 
neede?*  over  an  el^t-year  period  Just  to 
catcb  ii5>  on  maintenance,  of  which  $2.1- 
bUIton  can  ^e  crenerated  Internally.  Of  the 
remataMtor,  •150-minion  would  not  go  very 
far  unless  it  were  carefully  spent. 

"What  were  looking  tor  Is  instant  lever- 
age." declares  Jordan.  "If  the  money  is  spent 
well  on  long-term  projects  r.ither  than  short- 
term  crises,  the  return  on  the  first  $190- 
mllllon  can  finance  all  the  rest.  It's  the  prin- 
ciple of  compounding." 

Toward  this  end,  USRA  asked  Penn  Cen- 
tral for  a  list  of  priorities  last  winter,  and 
Penn  Central  produced  a  list  In  May.  It  wa.s 
so  exten.slve  that  USRA  official*  privately 
describe  it  as  "a  hopele.ss  shopping  list."  So 
the  Penu  Central  redid  the  list  In  July  and 
again  In  Augiist.  but  still  no  fxmds  were 
forthcoming.  "If  they  don't  like  our  proj- 
ect.s.  tlieyre  welcome  to  start  their  own," 
says  A.  M.  Scboficld,  senior  vice-president  for 
operations.  "I  don't  care  Just  so  long  as 
staneuihig  gets  started." 

Says  Lewis:  "Until  about  three  week^  ago 
we  were  workhig  out  a  system  of  prioriUes 
with  the  trustees,  and  then  they  stopped 
helping  us.  All  of  a  sudden  the  cooperation 
Just  stopped."  To  this  Robert  W.  Blanchene 
one  of  the  trustees,  replies:  "We  can  submit 
priorities  forever  but  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  way  to  implement  these  projects.  So 
we  decided  to  .stop  a  minute  to  see  where  we 
were  goUig.  We  wanted  to  get  theh-  atten- 
tion." 

The  ploy  worked.  This  week  USRA,  the 
Transportation  Dept.  and  the  trustees  started 
setting  up  a  committee  of  legal,  financial, 
and  operatiJig  experts  to  be  overseen  by  Jor- 
dan, B&rnum,  and  Blanchette.  The  commit- 
tee Is  instructed  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
legal  and  financial  Imbroglio  and  to  get  Sec- 
tion 215  money  started  toward  Penn  Central 
projects. 

A   quFsnoN  OP  scavrvAt 
Tlie    money    cannot    come    soon    enoufh. 
Every  summer  the  Penn  Central  gets  into  a 


cash  bind  when  the  automobile  companies 
•shut  down  for  their  model  changeovers.  The 
auto  Industry,  together  with  Its  suppliers,  is 
the  railroad's  largest  customer.  This  year  the 
Peim  Central  barely  survived  the  .squeeze  by 
delaying  bUl  payments  to  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum. No  one  thinks  the  Penn  Central  could 
survive  a  long  coal  strike.  But  even  without 
such  a  strike  the  prognosis  Is  not  good.  "The 
effect  of  intlatlon  on  u.s  Just  In  the  last  60 
days  Increased  our  costs  $17-mlIllon,"  says 
Jervis  Langdon,  Jr.,  Penn  Central's  president. 
I^angdon  disputes  the  often  heard  accusa- 
tion that  the  Penn  Ceneral  is  "tobogganing  to 
aestruction.  "  "The  condition  of  the  property, 
while  not  Improved,  Is  not  deteriorating  as 
fast  as  it  once  was,"  he  Insists.  The  railroad 
will  spend  $290-mlllion  on  maintenance  this 
year,  an  11. 7' t  increase  over  last  year,  which 
barely  covers  the  Inflationary  rise  In  the  cost 
of  track  materials.  But  to  stop  deteiiorallon 
entirely,  the  railroad  would  have  to  spena 
!iC  ,  more. 

-Mast  people  think  the  Penn  Central's  track 
problf^ms  started  with  the  bankruptcy  In 
1970,  but  Langdon  In.'rtsts  otherwise.  "I 
looked  back  at  the  records  to  refresh  my 
memory."  he  says,  "and  the  problem  started 
in  1958.  What  we  are  trying  to  overcome  now 
l.s  13  years  of  neglect." 

The  extreme  results  of  this  neglect  showed 
up  this  simimer  when  Federal  Rollroad  Ad- 
ministrator Ingram  ordered  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral's Chlcago-Loulsvllle  line  closerl  down.  His 
Inspectors  found  67  ml.  of  track  along  the 
■il9-ml.  distance  that  did  not  even  meet  the 
minimum  FRA  standards  that  allow  only  10 
mph  operation. 

rhe  Penn  Central  could  get  Itself  Into  a 
curious  no-win  situation  with  its  track  .\ny 
piece  of  active  track  that  does  not  meet 
minimum  standards  for  operation  consti- 
tutes a  violat  1(1)1  The  maximum  fine  Is  j;2.500 
per  violation  per  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Penn  Central  Is  requli-ed  to  operate  Its 
railroad.  "Ill  fine  them  If  they  continue  to 
operate  on  track  that's  below  mlnlmuai 
standards,"  says  Ingram,  "and  the  ICC  can 
take  them  Into  court  If  they  dont." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  whole  railroad 
is  falling  apart.  There  are  thousands  of  miles 
of  good  mainline  and  branch  line  track 
Nevertheless,  out  of  a  system  total  of  ap- 
proximately 38.000  track  ml.,  almost  8.300  an 
being  operated  under  "slow  orders." 

The  Penn  Central  managed  to  get  the  Chi- 
cago-Louisville line  back  Into  operation  in 
four  days  with  the  expenditure  of  $100,000. 
but  at  an  additional  cost  of  not  doing  track 
work  somewhere  else.  There  Is  a  belief  among 
USRA  officials  that  If  the  Penn  Central  could 
somehow  come  up  with  a  short-term  sur- 
vival plan,  instead  of  ni.shlng  around  one 
step  ahead  of — or  behind — Ingram's  track 
Inspectors,  perh.\ps  some  of  the  eniei-fren?l>  ^ 
would  not  happen. 

I.OOKIKC    FOa    THK   TBACK 

On  a  recent  afternoon  Donald  Swanson. 
Koneral  manager  for  the  Philadelphia  Region, 
drove  a  visitor  around  the  city  where  there 
arc  500  ml.  of  trai;k,  much  of  it  laid  right 
In  the  middle  of  the  street  and  all  of  It  in 
dreadful  condition.  "This  particular  street 
doesn't  drain."  he  said  at  one  point  In  the 
tour.  "When  It  rains,  a  lake  forms  and  we 
can  t  even  see  the  ti-ack.  When  we  run  trains 
over  it  In  that  condition,  the  only  way  we 
know  whether  cars  are  on  the  track  is  if  they 
rock.  When  they  start  running  smoothly  we 
know  we're  in  trouble.  They're  on  the  street." 
He  was  only  half  Joking. 

Later  Swanson  pointed  out  a  particularly 
bad  section  of  track  which  a  gang  was  work- 
ing on  to  restore  to  some  sort  of  operable 
condition.  A  few  blocks  away,  however,  he 
found  a  derailed  locomotive  In  the  street. 
Driving  back  to  where  the  gang  was  work- 
ing, he  told  the  foreman.  "Never  mind  the 
track  for  now.  There's  a  diesel  on  the 
Touiid."  After  glvmg  the  location,  he  or- 
dered the  men  to  help  rerail  the  locomotive. 
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A  little  later  Swanson  was  inspecting  a 
small  yard  where  track  was  being  held  in 
place  not  by  ties — they  bad  rotted — but  by 
logs  braced  against  the  nearest  good  piece 
of  raiL  "Oh  hell,"  said  Swanson,  turning  to 
an  assistant.  "Get  on  the  radio  and  tell  that 
gang  to  forget  the  diesel  and  come  on  tip 
here.  We  cant  allow  this." 

There  is  no  question  that  supervisory  man- 
agement ranks  on  the  Penn  Central  are  thin, 
which  is  why  situations  Uke  this  are  alloweil 
to  occur.  Some  600  lower  and  middle  man- 
agement men  have  left  the  company  since 
the  bankruptcy,  though  Langdon  insists  the 
departure  rate  Is  now  down  to  a  trickle. 
Moreover,  until  the  past  Sept.  1,  trainmas- 
ters, roadmasters,  road  foremen  ofenglnes, 
and  others  at  that  level  of  management  were 
making  around  S5.000  less  than  their  coun- 
terparts on  neighboring  healthy  railroads. 

"It's  easy  to  crlticlae  management,"  says 
trustee  Blanchette.  "But  the  problem  Is  not 
one  that  can  be  solved  by  management. 
When  you  don't  have  enough  locomotives 
and  cars  so  you  have  to  turn  business  away 
at  the  rate  of  $150,000  a  day,  when  you  don't 
have  tho  track  to  run  over  at  decent  speeds, 
and  when  you  don't  have  the  money  to  fix 
these  problems,  what  can  management  do? 

"The  courts  won't  let  us  sell  things  and 
put  money  into  the  property,"  he  contmues, 
"because  when  you  can't  reorganize  ou  an 
income  basis — which,  God  knows,  we  can't — 
then  you  can't  legally  make  capital  improve- 
ments. We  are  a  capital -starved  railroad. 
We're  also  hamstrung  on  service.  It's  very 
easy  to  say  we  don't  have  a  good  marketing 
organization.  But  what  the  hell  have  we  got 
to  market?  Eight  thousand  miles  of  slow 
orders?" 


The  ^oHTvotTs  Legal  Track 
Everyone  involved  agrees  that  the  F^nn 
Central,  which  baa  lost  $1,252,796,627  from 
June,  1970,  when  it  filed  under  Section  77 
tlirough  August  1974,  cannot  become  viable 
simply  by  reducing  its  debt.  But  the  Penn 
Central's  supervising  Judge,  John  P.  Fullam, 
has  gone  a  long  step  further.  He  ruled  that 
turning  parts  of  the  railroad  over  to  the  Coti- 
solldated  Rail  Corp.  (Conrail)  in  accordance 
with  the  1973  Rail  Reorganization  Act  Is  "not 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  estate." 

His  reasons  for  not  going  along  with  the 
act  are  complex,  but  the  essential  problem  is 
that  creditors  are  being  asked  to  exchange 
property,  upon  which  their  lonns  are  pledged, 
for  stock  In  a  corporation  with  nnknown 
price  or  value.  As  one  creditor  lawyer  put  it, 
in  describing  Conrail  as  "a  pig  in  a  poke." 
enough  is  known  of  the  pig  to  tell  us  that  "it 
is  a  scrawny  beast  .  .  .  showing  very  few 
signs  of  life. " 

BIXAK   OUTLOOK 

In  tlieory,  if  Judge  Fullam °s  opinion  is  up- 
held on  Monday,  the  Penn  Central  estate — 
though  not  the  tracks — woild  have  ti  be  liq- 
uidated. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  make  very  expensive 
arrangements  for  neighboring  railroads  to 
provide  interim  service  while  the  desirable 
lines  were  auctioned  off  "on  the  courthouse 
steps"  and  the  others  were  sold  for  scrap  or 
for  operation  by  local  authorities. 

But  nothing  this  drastic  is  likely  to  happen. 
In  a  parallel  legal  maneuver,  the  creditors 
have  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
entire  Rail  Reorganization  Act  befcwe  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And,  for  good  measure,  they 
argue  that  a  provision  of  the  Act  declaring 
next  Monday's  Bpecial  court  ruling  not  sub- 
ject to  appeal  Is,  by  itself,  imconstitutional. 
WhUe  the  Penn  Centrals  trustees  hope  the 
special  court  will  issue  an  opinion  to  guide 
the  Supreme  Court,  they  concede  that  the 
High  Cotirt  will  not  make  the  ultimate  con- 
stitutional determination  before  the  end  of 
next  year. 

And  so  the  messy  legal  blckerli\g  continues. 
As  one  high  government  official  describes  it, 


"Every  lawyer  In  Philadelphia  has  a  piece  of 
the  action,  and  he  isn't  about  to  let  go.""  And 
every  day  that  the  lawyers  argue,  the  Penn 
Central  gets  into  worse  physical  shape.  Aside 
from  what  double-digit  inflation  will  do  to 
the  costs  of  retmbilitating  the  Penn  Central, 
every  day"s  delay  means  more  must  be  reha- 
bilitated. Parts  of  the  railroad  are  in  truly 
appalling  shape  and,  in  spite  of  herculean 
efforts  to  hold  on,  are  getting  worse. 

There  is  no  way  the  Penn  Central,  by  It.self , 
can  get  through  1975. 

The  Penn  Ccntr.\l  Hancttp 

The  apparently  endless  litigation  inrolv- 
Uig  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
threatens  to  make  everyone  a  loser — credi- 
tors, .shippers,  and  the  national  economy. 
It  Is  time  for  the  la'.vyers  and  Judges  to  stop 
playi>ig  games  and  look  at  what  tliey  are 
doing. 

Last  year  Congress  pa.s.sed  the  Railroad  Or- 
ganization Act,  designed  to  maintain  rail 
service  In  the  Northeast  and  Middle  West 
with  federal  help.  But  Penn  Central's  super- 
vising Judge  ruled  that  turning  jiarts  of  the 
railroad  over  to  the  new  quasi-governmental 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  creditors  because  they  would  get  stock 
of  uncertain  value  in  return.  Tlie  ruling  Is 
noxr  on  appeal  to  a  special  three-Judge  court, 
and  whatever  decision  that  court  makes  will 
almost  certainly  go  to  the  Supreme  Coiut. 

Meanwhile,  Penn  Central  Is  literally  falling 
to  pieces.  By  the  time  the  case  is  settled — If 
it  ever  is — there  may  well  be  no  assets  left 
to  conserve. 

In  all  the  legal  maneuvering,  three  funda- 
mental points  have  been  lost  to  sight:  Rail- 
road service  in  the  Northeast  is  essential 
and  must  be  maintained;  the  Penn  Central 
Is  the  most  important  single  railroad  in  the 
region;  its  physical  plant  is  deteriorating 
rapidly  from  lack  of  maintenance,  and  the 
longer  rehabilitation  is  delayed,  the  more  it 
vrill  cost. 

There  are  unfortunate  echoes  in  this  im- 
passe of  Charles  Dickens'  celebrated  case  of 
Jamdyce  vs.  Jamdyce,  which  went  on  tintH 
all  the  assets  of  the  estate  had  been  taken 
by  the  la'wyers.  'While  the  lawyers  In  the 
Penn  Central  case  are  arguing,  it  should  be 
possible  to  start  renovating  those  parts  of 
the  road  that  will  obviously  be  needed  In  any 
reorganization.  If  the  law  forbids  tills,  then 
in  the  words  of  a  Dickens  character.  "The 
law  is  a  ass." 


RECENT  CHANGE  IN  STANDARDS  .AT 
THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President. 
Godfrey  Sperling,  in  Monday's  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  reports  on  the  recent 
change  in  standards  at  the  White  House 
which  accompanied  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration. In  discussing  Pi'esident 
Ford's  personal  concept  of  conduct, 
Mr.  Sperling  empliasizes — 

Quietly  he  is  putting  into  motion  an 
ethics-in-the-executive-branch  program  that 
may  well  be  the  strongest  effort  ever  made 
by  a  President  to  make  sure  that  propriety 
prevails. 

This  may  well  be  tlie  most  important 
contribution  any  President  can  make  to 
his  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  18,  19741 

Prsstoent  Acts  To  Avom  Watehc.*tes 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.> 

\Vashit*cton. — When  President  Ford  stated 

publicly  that  his  own  conduct — his  own  ex- 


ample-^would  constitute  his  code  of  ethics, 
he  set  precisely  the  right  tone  for  a  new  ad- 
ministration beading  Into  the  post-Water- 
gate period. 

It  was  the  climate  of  excessive  suspicion 
and  wln-at-any-price  established  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  which  was  responsible  for 
Watergate.  Mr.  Nixon  provided  the  atmos- 
phere for  these  excesses. 

But  Mr.  Fcrd  is  not  leaving  it  at  that — 
simply  with  words  of  assurance  and  no  acts. 
Quietly  he  is  putting  into  motion  an  ethics- 
in-the-executive-branch  program  that  may 
well  be  the  strongest  effort  ever  made  by  a 
President  to  make  sure  that  propriety 
prevails. 

He  has  selected  his  White  House  coordina- 
tor. Donald  Riunsfeld,  as  the  presidential 
watchdog  for  the  program — the  one  who  wli; 
be  responsible  for  keeping  ethical  conduct  in 
the  executive  branch  above  reproach. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  Is  particularly  well-suited 
for  the  Job.  He  has  been  known  as  a  "Mr. 
Clean  •  smce  he  started  in  politics  as  a  young 
congressman  15  years  ago. 

lu  this  vein  s.  reporter  recalls  an  assign- 
ment of  a  decade  ago.  A  note  from  an  editor 
had  said:  "We  would  like  to  do  a  full  page 
in  photos  on  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  yount 
congressman.  Whom  would  you  suggest?  " 

The  reporter  wanted  to  be  very  certain  that 
he  chose  a  congressman  who  held  high  ethical 
standards.  He  certainly  didn't  want  to  have 
to  answer  to  his  editors  if  letters  of  protest 
later  came  in  saying,  "Why  did  you  give  tha; 
political  opportunist  all  that  attention  in 
your  paper?  E\eryone  knows  he's  a  wheeler 
and  n  dealer." 

Therefore  the  reporter  made  a  particiUarly 
thorough  check  to  find  Just  the  right  person. 
Within  a  few  hours  this  inforixial  siurey — 
based  on  conversations  vrith  congressional 
.st«tT  people,  some  congressional  leaders,  and 
a  few  reporters — narrowed  the  field  to  one 
man — »Ir.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Rum-sfeld  had  the  reputation  for  be- 
ing a  highly  intelligent,  effective  congress- 
man and  a  clean  though  savvy  politician. 

The  photogenic  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  together 
with  an  equaUy  attractive  Mrs.  Rumsfeld. 
gave  the  paper  a  most  interesting  page.  And 
no  one  wrote  in  to  complain. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld,  on  moving  Into  the  'White 
Hou^e  from  his  NATO  ambassadorial  post 
in  October,  immediately  set  up  a  staff  study 
of  how  best  to  protect  the  administration 
from  less  than  the  very  lilghest  ethical 
conduct. 

But  even  before  Ills  staff  a.ssessment  was 
available,  Mr.  Rumsfeld  made  it  clear  to  aU 
administration  personnel  that  (a)  they 
should  scrupulously  avoid  any  activity  in 
which  there  was  any  legal  conflict  of  liiter- 
cst  and  (b)  they  should  also  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  conflict,  'Whether  it  was  illegal 
or  not. 

Further  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has  sent  out  a  warn- 
ing to  all  those  w1k>  are  working  for  the 
President  in  any  capacity.  It  says  in  effect: 
"Do  not  peddle  influence  and,  fiuthermore, 
do  not  get  in  a  position  where  you  even  ap- 
pear to  be  using  your  influence  lo  get  cer- 
tain things  done." 

Specifically,  in  implementing  this,  the 
Rumsfeld  order  states  that  no  member  of 
the  executive  branch  is  to  make  any  tele- 
phone call  to  any  government  regulatory  or 
law-enforcement  agency  which  asks  that 
some  ^ecific  action  be  taken  with  regard 
to  some  pterson  or  persons  or  to  any  partic- 
ular case.  Instead,  such  calls  will  now  have 
to  be  lunneled  tlirough  the  President's  coun- 
sel, Philip  Bucheu,  who  will  decide  ou  tlie 
propriety  of  such  a  communication. 

A  White  House  aide,  explaining  the  ruling, 
put  it  tliis  way:  "We  don't  want  anyone  in 
the  White  House  calling  up  the  ICC,  FTC, 
or  the  Justice  Department  asl;.ing  for  this 
or  that  action.  If  such  calls  are  legitimate — 
and  sometimes  tliey  will  be — we  want  to  be 
certain  that  this  legitimacy  is  confirmed  by 
our  legal   staff.  We   don't   -want  any  Deans 
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throwing  their  weight  around  In  the  admin- 
istration." 

Mr.  Rumsfeld,  In  both  oral  and  written 
communications  with  all  worlcers  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  is  saying  quite  clearly: 
•Everj'one  must  fully  understand  and  abide 
by  the  President's  message:  there  shall  not 
only  be  no  wrongdoing  in  this  admlnlstra- 
liou — there  shall  not  be  even  the  appear- 
ance of  wrongdoing." 

That's  the  President's  standard.  And  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  is  seeing  to  it  that  everyone  in  this 
administration  lives  up  to  it. 


November  19,  1974 


THE     FEDERAL     RESERVES     CUR- 
RENT TIGHT-MONEY  POLICIES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  two-part  editorial  by  television 
station  KGTV  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mr. 
Gordon  McKinley,  senior  vice  president 
of  McGraw-Hill  Inc.  and  the  company's 
chief  economist,  spoke  for  the  station  on 
the  Federal  Reserve's  current  tight- 
money  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Our  Oovfhnment's  Remedy  fob  Infla- 
tion IS  Dead  Wrong 

(Note. — Why  does  the  goverrunents  awe- 
some  fiscal  power  seem  unable  to  cope  with 
the  inflation  that's  eating  us  all  alive?  Be- 
cause  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  fighting 
the  wTong  kind  of  inflation.  The  following 
two-part  editorial  commentary  was  broad- 
cast this  week  for  the  McOraw-HUl  Broad- 
casting Company  by  Gordon  W.  McKinley. 
Senior  Vice  President-Economics  and  Fi- 
nancial  Planning,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.) 

PART  I.  THE  BASIC  CAUSE  OF  TODAY  S 
INFLATION 

Each  and  every  one  of  you  has  felt  the 
Impact  of  inflation  in  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  the  most  serious  economic  problem  we 
face  today.  Yet — tragically — our  Govern- 
ment has  no  effective  program  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  solu- 
tion is  to  restrict  the  supply  of  money  and 
force  interest  rates  to  the  highest  levels  in 
this  century.  McGraw-Hill  Broadcasting 
Company  believes  that  this  tight-money, 
high-interest  rate  policy  is  mistaken.  The 
policy  has  failed  miserably  thus  far,  and  will 
only  make  Inflation  worse  if  it  is  continued. 
We  call  for  a  prompt  move  to  easier  money 
and  lower  interest  rates. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  We  are  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  Board  has  badly  misjudged 
the  true  nature  of  the  inflation  virus  that 
now  grips  the  American  economy.  The  Bq&Td 
apparently  believes  that  we  are  in  a  classic 
kind  of  •'demand-pull "  inflation.  They  pic- 
ture the  economy  as  fully  employed,  with 
consumer  demand  very  strong  and  with 
prices  rising  simply  because  we  are  unable 
to  turn  out  goods  fast  enough.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  solution  is  clear:  re- 
strict the  money  supply  so  that  we  do  not 
have  too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
Unfortunately,  a  close  look  at  the  real 
economy  of  our  country  does  not  look  at  all 
like  the  classic  case  envisioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  For  one  thing,  the  econ- 
omy today  is  not  fully  employed  in  any 
meaningful  sense  of  that  term.  For  another, 
Government  statistics  show  that  our  man- 
ufacturing industries  taken  as  a  group  are 
operating  at  Just  80  per  cent  of  capacitv,  a 
rate  of  utilization  which  in  the  past  tweiity- 
flve  years  has  occurred  only  during  periods 
of  recession.  And.  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  our  real  gross  national  product 
fell  by  a  larger  amount  tlian  in  any  otlier 


l^jarter  in  the  past  sixteen  years.  Unemploy- 
ment is  rising,  and  business  failures  are 
multiplying.  Industrial  production  today  is 
actuaUy  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  These  are 
not  the  signs  of  a  fully  employed  economy. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today's  in- 
flation is  not  at  all  the  demand-pull  situa- 
tion I  mentioned  earlier.  Instead,  it  is  a  new 
cost-pusli  inflation,  stemming  from  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  basic  commodities.  Look 
at  the  record.  The  first  symptom  showed  up 
in  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  grains  and 
other  foods,  followed  by  a  staggering  Jump 
in  petroleum  prices.  Then,  in  dramatic  suc- 
cession, price  increases  developed  hi  other 
raw  materials  and  foods,  from  bauxite  to 
bananas.  Steel,  paper,  cement,  chemicals 
and  many  others  Joined  the  list — all  boom- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  broad  areas  of  the 
economy  are  declining.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  todays  Inflation  is  that 
prices  are  being  forced  up  by  rising  costs 
despite  a  complete  absence  of  vigorous  con- 
sumer demand. 

Now  the  question:  what  happens  when  a 
Federal  Reserve  policy  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  is  used  In  an  attempt 
to  halt  this  new  type  of  cost-push  inflation? 
The  answer  is  all  too  clear:  the  whole  econ- 
omy is  dragged  down  in  a  futile  effort  to  re- 
duce the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  basic 
commodities.  The  home  construction  indxis- 
try  is  crippled  and  vital  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  are  discouraged.  The  loss 
of  600.000  homes  and  apartments  this  year 
will  unquestionably  mean  higher  home 
prices  In  the  future.  And  curbing  plant  ex- 
penditures now  will  directly  affect  our  abil- 
ity to  raise  productivity  aiid  lower  costs  in 
the  future.  To  the  extent  that  tight  money 
is  curbing  ihe  output  of  housing  and  new 
plant  and  equipment  in  1074,  It  is  depriv- 
ing us  of  our  most  effective  means  of  com- 
batUig  inflation  lu  the  future. 

The  net  effect  of  the  current  high  interest 
rate,  tight  money  policy  has  been  to  reduce 
output,  not  prices.  And,  even  if  tight  money 
is  pushed  to  the  point  of  a  severe  recession, 
it  wUl  not  be  successful  in  curing  today's 
inflation.  Deliberately  provoked  recessions  are 
not  the  cure  for  Inflation.  Following  the 
1970  recession.  Inflation  accelerated  so  rapidly 
that  an  Administration  committed  to  the 
free  market  was  forced  to  accept  direct  wage 
and  price  controls. 

PART     n.     A      WORKABLX:     PROGRAM      TO      COMBAT 
INFLATION 

What,  then,  can  be  done  about  inflation? 
We  suggest  the  following  six-point,  anti- 
inflation  program. 

The  first  step,  and  one  which  should  be  put 
into  effect  immediately,  is  easier  money  and 
lower  interest  rates.  Tight  money  has  reduced 
output  and  raised  costs.  An  easing  in  mone- 
tary policy  will  increase  output,  restore  order 
to  the  financial  markets,  halt  the  rising  tide 
of  business  failures,  and  put  people  to  work 
again.  Higher  production  is  the  Ijest  way  to 
beat  inflation. 

The  second  step  is  a  cut  In  government 
spending.  There  is  fat  and  waste  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  this  vmnecessary  spending 
can  and  must  be  eliminated.  Federal  officials 
smugly  advise  the  American  public  to  pull  in 
their  belts  and  suffer  patiently  while  the 
economy  stagnates.  I  suggest  that  it  is  the 
bureaucrats  who  should  pull  in  their  belts 
so  that  the  private  sector  can  have  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  expand  production  and 
jotw. 

The  third  step  is  to  increase  Incentives 
to  the  business  community  to  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  factories  and  modernization  of 
machinery.  This  can  be  done  with  a  more 
liberal  investment  tax  credit;  depreciation 
allowances  adjusted  to  reflect  Uiflatlon;  and 
other  forms  of  tax  relief  necessary  to  spur 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures.  Modern 
plants  mean  larger,  more  efficient  output 
which  is  the  way  to  bring  down  prices. 

The  fourth  step  Is  the  establishment  of  a 


National  Conmiodity  Reserve.  Substantial 
stocks  of  raw  materials  and  basic  oommod- 
ities  would  be  accumulated  In  this  Reser- 
voir through  government  purchase  when  sup- 
ply is  ample  and  prices  weak.  These  reserves 
would  be  released  on  the  market  only  when 
prices  rose  more  than,  for  example,  lO  per 
cent.  This  would  effectively  stabilize  prices, 
and  equally  important,  would  make  this 
country  less  dependent  on  foreign  sources. 
Fifth,  Congress  establish,  Immediately,  an 
Agricultural  Production  Bonus  Program. 
Government  bonu.ses  would  be  paid  for  pro- 
duction above  the  base  period.  The  increased 
farm  production  would  bring  food  prices 
down,  and  the  bonus  payments  would  keep 
farm  income  high.  No  greater  blow  could  be 
leveled  against  inflation  than  a  drop  in  food 
prices. 

Finally.  Congress  should  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Free  Market  Prices. 
The  Commission  would  be  charged  with  care- 
fully reviewhig  the  many  existing  laws  and 
regxilations  which  inhibit  price  competition. 
The  Commission  would  then  recommend  to 
Congress  solutions  designed  to  repeal  these 
laws. 

All  the  steps  in  this  program  follow  one 
oeniral  theme — what  this  country  needs  to 
bring  down  prices  Is  more  production,  more 
employment,  more  plant  capacity.  InfUtion 
can  be  beaten  if  we  discard  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies  and  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
increasing  output. 

President  Ford  right  now  is  searching  for 
new  solutions.  Let  him  know  how  you  feel. 
The  President's  summit  conference  on  eco- 
nomic affairs  starts  today.  If  you  agree  with 
our  solution,  or  if  you  disagree  with  it,  or 
if  you  have  a  solution,  of  your  own,  by  all 
means  communicate  it  to  him.  Write  to  us. 
We'll  forward  your  comments  to  President 
Ford. 

If  you  would  like  reprints  of  this  editorial 
commentary,  write  to:  KGTV- 10.  McGraw- 
Hill  Broadcasting  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
81047,  San  Diego,  California  92138. 


MR.  JUSTICE  STEWART  INTER- 
PRETS A  FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
title,  "Or  of  the  Press."  hints  at  the  force 
of  the  address  by  Mr.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  to  the  Yale  Law  School  Sesqui- 
centennial  Convocation  on  Nov.  2.  Just 
as  the  words  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  granting  a  free  press  in 
the  United  States  are  simple  and  forth- 
i-ight.  so  were  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewai-t  makes  it  clear 
that  a  free  press  goes  beyond  free  speech. 
The  free  pre.ss  guarantee,  he  says,  is  a 
"sti-uctural  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." Most  of  the  other  provisions  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  says,  are  to  protect 
"specific  liberties  or  specific  rights  of 
individuals." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  goes  on  to  sav 
that: 

The  Free  Press  Clause  extends  proteciion 
to  an  institution.  The  publishing  business 
Is,  In  short,  the  only  organized  private  busi- 
ness that  is  given  explicit  constitutional 
protection. 

His  point  becomes  clear  when  he  notes 
that  the  founders  of  our  system  "delib- 
erately created  an  Internally  competi- 
tive system,"  meaning  a  distribution  of 
powers  between  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches. 

So  what  does  that  have  to  do  with 
the  free  press? 

Stewart  first  f.uotes  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  in  a  1926  dissenting  opinion: 
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The  [Founders']  purpose  was.  not  to  avoid 
friction,  but,  by  means  trf  the  inevitable 
friction  Incident  to  the  distribution  of  the 
governmental  powers  among  three  depart- 
ments, to  save  the  people  from  autocracy. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  was  a  similar  one: 
to  create  a  fourth  institution  outside  the 
Government  as  an  additional  check  on  the 
three  official  branches.  Consider  the  opening 
words  of  the  Free  Press  Clause  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitution,  drafted  by  John 
Adams: 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  state." 

Stewart  Is  saying  that  a  free  press  is 
the  citizen's  guarantee  against  Govern- 
ment domination. 

An  old  radio  program,  "Steve  Wilson  (rf 
the  Illustrated  Press" — remember? — had 
a  standard  Introduction  that  Included 
these  words:  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
flaming  sword — hold  it  high,  use  it  welL 

Stewart  is  saying  about  the  same  thing. 

Think  not? 

Early  in  his  address  to  the  Yale  con- 
vocation, he  said  that  polls  have  shown 
that  some  Americans  believe  that  \h&^ 
former  Vice  President  and  former  Presi- 
dent were  "hounded  out  of  office  by  an 
arrogant  and  Irresponsible  press,"  and 
that  many  more  Americans  consider  the 
press  to  have  "illegitimate  power"  hi  our 
political  structure.  Not  true,  says 
Stewart.  He  says: 

On  the  contrary,  the  established  American 
press  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  particularly 
in  the  past  two  years,  has  performed  pre- 
cisely the  function  it  was  intended  to  per- 
form by  those  who  wrote  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution. 

In  his  distinction  between  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  Stewart  points  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  Ubel  and 
&lauder.  He  notes  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  officials  of  all  three  branches  of 
Government  are  inuuime  from  Ubel  and 
slander  suits,  for  otherwise  we  as  citizens 
could  not  be  assured  of  "bold  and  vigor- 
ous pi-oeecution  of  the  public's  business." 

And,  he  says — 

By  contrast,  the  Court  has  never  suggested 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  free  tpeecJi 
gives  an  iniiiidval  any  Immvmity  from  lia- 
bility for  either  libel  or  slander.  (The  em- 
phases are  bis.) 

In  this  context,  he  exiilains  the  close 
vote  of  the  Court  in  a  decision  that  has 
led  to  a  debate  over  whether  reporters 
should  be  able  to  shield  the  Identity  of 
their  sources.  As  an  Individual,  the  re- 
porter obviously  cannot  use  free  speech 
as  an  argimient  to  frusti-ate  a  grand 
jury.  Stewart  says : 

Only  if  a  reporter  is  a  representative  of  a 
protected  institution  does  the  qu3stion  be- 
come a  different  one.  The  members  of  the 
Cotirt  disagreed  in  answering  the  question, 
but  the  question  did  not  answer  Itself. 

The  implication  in  his  speech  on  this 
point  is  that  a  free  press  must  be  about 
the  public's  business,  and  it  can  do  that 
business  only  if  it  cannot  be  intimidated 
by  the  ofiQcials  who  are  supposed  to  run 
it  correctly.  And  that,  of  course,  is  why 
we  use  the  phrase  free  press  rather  than 
just  the  word  press. 

Stewait  covers  CBS  versus  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  which 
raised  the  question  of  "whether  politi- 
cal groups  have  a  first  amendment  or 
statutory  right  of  access  to  the  federally 


regulated  broadcast  channels  of  radio 
and  television.  The  Court  held  there  was 
no  such  right  of  access." 

Also  in  his  list  is  the  Miami  Herald 
versus  Tomlllo.  in  which  the  Court 
unanimously  held  imconstltutlonal  the 
Florida  statute  requiring  newspapers  to 
grant  a  right  of  reply  to  political  candi- 
dates who  had  been  criticized  In  prhit. 

In  getting  back  to  the  principle  on 
those  cases,  he  says: 

The  cases  involving  the  so-called  "right 
of  access"  to  the  press  raised  the  issue 
whether  the  first  amendment  allows  govern- 
ment, or  indeed  requires  government,  to  reg- 
ulate the  press  so  as  to  make  it  a  genuinely 
fair  and  open  "market  place  for  ideas."  The 
Court's  answer  was  "no"  to  both  questions. 
If  a  newspaper  wants  to  serve  as  a  neutral 
market  place  for  debate,  that  is  an  objective 
which  It  Is  free  to  choose.  And,  within  lim- 
its, that  choice  Is  probably  necessary  to  com- 
mercially succeesful  Journalism.  But  it  ia  a 
choice  that  government  cannot  constitu- 
tionally impoee. 

But  for  the  Government  to  force  news- 
papers to  be  fair  Is  impossible  under  our 
system,  not  only  because  that  force  is 
unconstitutional,  but  because  there  Is  no 
assurance  whatsoever  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  establish  standards  for 
faii-ness. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission's  fairness  doc- 
trine is  imconstitutlonaL  Stewart  did 
not  say  that  to  his  Yale  audience. 

Can  that  be  read  Into  his  speech? 

Probably  not,  because  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Coui-t  of  the  United  States  will 
not  speak  in  particular  about  cases  that 
might  come  before  the  Court.  Also,  only 
a  majority  of  the  Court  can  speak  with 
authority,  and  it  will  do  that  <mly  when 
a  specific  question  is  before  the  Court. 

Yet,  I  believe  It  is  important  that  Stew- 
art in  his  Yale  address  did  not  exclude 
the  electronic  media  from  his  definition 
of  the  press.  Indeed,  In  two  Instances  he 
specifically  listed  th^n  along  with  the 
piint  press.  In  another  instaiM;e,  he  al- 
luded to  the  electronic  media. 

Here  are  those  three  instances: 

Specifically.  I  shall  discuss  the  role  of 
the  organized  press — of  the  dally  news- 
papers and  other  established  news  media — 
in  the  system  of  government  created  by  our 
Constitution. 

*  ^  *  •  «      - 

Newspapers,  televisioji  networks,  and 
magazines  have  sometimes  t>een  outrageous- 
ly abusive,  untruthful,  arrogant,  and  hypo- 
critical. But  it  hardly  follows  that  eUmlna- 
tiou  of  a  strong  and  independent  press  Is  the 
way  to  eliminate  abusiveness,  untruth,  ar- 
rogance, or  hypocrisy  from  government  it- 
self. 

:;-  .  H  *  "S  * 

The  press  could  be  relegated  to  the  status 
of  a  public  utUity.  The  guarantee  of  free 
speech  would  presumably  put  some  limita- 
tion on  the  regulation  to  which  the  press 
could  be  subjected.  But  if  there  were  no 
guarantee  of  a  free  press,  government  could 
convert  the  commuulcations  media  Into  a 
neutral  "market  place  of  ideas."  Newspapers 
and  television  networks  could  then  be  re- 
quired to  promote  contemporary  government 
policy  or  current  notlotxs  of  social  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  radio  and  television  broad- 
casters could  be,  and  should  be,  the  same 
watchdogs  of  government  that  pubhsh- 
eis  are  structurally  under  oiir  Consti- 


tution. It  Is  significant  that  Stewart  in 
his  specific  mention  of  the  electronic 
media  warned  of  government  abuse. 

Let  me  repeat  my  last  quotation  from 
his  speech: 

Newspapers  and  television  networks  could 
then  be  required  to  promote  contemporary 
government  policy  or  current  notions  of  so- 
cial Justice. 

Stewart  sees  the  danger  in  govern- 
ment control  of  the  news  media  that  the 
authors  of  the  Bin  of  Rights  were  seek- 
ing to  avoid. 

We  have  an  adversary  system  In  this 
coimtiy.  We  have  it  because  it  was  de- 
signed that  way.  The  press  is  part  of  that 
system,  and  It  Is  part  of  it  constitution- 
ally. It  may  not  be  an  official  or  integral 
part;  but  it  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  sys- 
tem outside  the  Government. 

And  the  beneficiaries  of  that  system 
are  not  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial branches  nor  the  watchdog  press. 
No;  the  beneficiaries  are  the  citizens  of 
our  countrj'. 

Tlie  citizens,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  delegate  powers  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Someone  has  to  watch  that  Gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  abuses  aie  ex- 
posed. The  press— electronic  and  print- 
has  that  duty.  It  can  carry  out  that  duty 
because  it  is  not  official. 

Other  countries  have  official  publica- 
tions. That  is,  they  have  authorized 
organs  or  tools  of  information.  We  sliould 
not  under  our  Constitution. 

But  how  then  can  the  FCC — an  in- 
tegi-al  part  of  government — be  explained 
away  in  its  function  of  conti'olling  that 
part  of  the  i>ress  which  happens  to  use 
the  airwaves  to  deliver  its  infonnaiion? 

It  cannot  be  explained  away.  It  cannot 
be  fitted  Into  our  constitutional  system. 

The  PCC  Is  a  chain  on  the  watchdog. 

Some  argue  that  it  Is  not  a  chain. 
Others  argue  that  the  chain  Is  necessary 
because  the  aiiwaves  are  pubhc  property. 

But  it  is  legal  fantasy  to  say  that  tlie 
airwaves  are  pubhc  property.  Suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  airwaves  are  Fmb- 
licly  owned;  the  chain  still  canned  be 
rationalized. 

The  Constitution  is  an  instrument  of 
the  pe<H>ie  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  Constitution  that  establishes 
the  Government 

The  Constitution  vests  powers  to  the 
legislative  branch,  to  the  executive 
branch  and  to  the  judicial  branch.  It 
vests  only  tlie  powers  enumerated. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  prohibits  the  legislative 
branch  from  passing  a  law  abridging, 
that  is,  diminishing,  tlie  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  President  is  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

The  FCC  was  established  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  is  part  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  may  not  Interfere 
with  the  press.  Therefore  the  FCC  mai 
not  Interfere  with  the  press,  which  in- 
cludes radio  and  television  broadcasters. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  owns  the 
airwaves. 

The  law  that  established  the  FCC  say.- 
that  tlie  Government  controls  the  chan- 
nels of  radio  communication  and  mav 
provide  for  their  use  but  not  their  owner- 
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ship.  It  does  not  say  who  owns  the  chan- 
nels or  airwaves. 

Tliat  law  also  says  that  the  FCC  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech 
by  means  of  radio  communication. 

If  the  FCC  may  not  interfere  with  free 
siDcech,  which  according  to  Justice  Stew- 
art can  be  limited  because  it  is  not  a 
structural  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
it  follows  that  the  FCC  in  no  way  can 
interfere  with  a  free  press. 

Radio  and  television  are  part  of  the 
free  press,  so  the  Government  thi-ough 
the  FCC  may  not  interfere  with  tlie  free 
press  aspects  of  broadcasters. 
But  it  does  intei-fere. 
So  it  is  time  to  right  the  situation.  It  is 
time  to  start  following  the  Constitution 
again. 

I  believe  that  job  should  be  done  by 
the  legislative  branch.  It  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  executive  will  change  its 
ways.  The  judicial,  correctly,  is  reluctant 
to  make  law. 

That  Is  why  after  the  next  Congress 
convenes  I  shall  introduce  legislation 
making  clear  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  have  the  protection  of  a 
completely  free  press. 

Why  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
executive  branch  will  help  accomplish 
this? 

In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  said  tliat  the  line  was  drawn 
between  secrecy  and  openness  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Government.  But  was  the  line 
drawn  in  the  Constitution? 
He  said: 

The  Justice  Department  asked  the  Court 
to  find  In  the  Constitution  a  basis  for  pro- 
hibiting th©  publication  of  allegedly  stolen 
government  documents.  Tlie  Court  could  find 
no  Buch  prohibition.  So  far  as  the  Con- 
stitution goes,  the  autonomous  press  may 
publish  what  it  knows,  and  may  seek  to 
learn  what  it  can. 

Then  comes  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  Justice  goes  on: 

But  this  autonomy  cuts  both  ways.  The 
press  is  free  to  do  battle  against  secrecy 
and  deception  in  government.  But  the  press 
cannot  expect  from  the  Constitution  any 
gxiarantee  that  it  will  succeed.  There  Is  no 
constitutional  right  to  have  access  to  par- 
ticular government  Information,  or  to  re- 
quire openness  from  the  bureaucracy.  The 
publics  Interest  in  knowing  about  Its  gov- 
ernment Is  protected  by  the  guarantee  of  a 
Free  Press,  but  the  protection  Is  Indirect. 
The  Constitution  itself  is  neither  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  nor  an  Official  Secrets 
Act. 

The  Constitution,  In  other  words,  estab- 
lishes the  contest,  not  its  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
from  that  position  that  the  real  push  for 
a  free  press — a  complete  free  press  in- 
cluding television— should  come  from  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  are  the  ones 
with  the  real  stake  in  knowing. 

The  Congress,  being  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  place  to  start. 

And  what  if  the  free  press,  including 
radio  and  television,  gets  out  of  hand? 

Justice  Stewart,  as  I  have  already 
quoted,  has  the  answer.  The  press  must 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

He  put  it  this  way: 

If  a  newspaper  (and  from  his  context,  I 
believe  he  includes  radio  and  television) 
wants  to  serve  as  a  neutral  market  place  for 
debate,  that  Is  an  objective  which  it  Is  free 
lo  choo.se.   And,  within   liniUa,   that   choice 


i.s  probably  necessary  to  commercially  suc- 
cessful journalism.  But  it  Is  a  choice  that 
government  cannot  constitiitloually  Impose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is,  I  think, 
an  eloquent  argument  for  a  fully  free 
press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcorD. 
as  follows: 

Or  of  the  Press 

•  -■^ddre.'is  of  Potter  Stewart,  Associate  Just  ice. 
Supreme  Couit  of  the  United  States) 
Mr.    Justice    White,    President    Brewster, 
Dean  Goldstein,  Mr.  Ruebhausen,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen  : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  my 
colleague  Byron  White,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  generous  words  of  intro- 
duction. And  It  is,  of  coiu-se,  a  pleastue  to 
p.%rtlclpale  with  him  and  with  all  of  you  in 
this  convocation  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eesqtilcentennial  year  of  the 
Yale  Law  School. 

Just  how  It  is  that  this  U  the  Law  School's 
150th  Anniversary  is  a  subject  that  I  am 
happy  to  leave  for  others  to  explain.  All  I 
know  U  that  It  Ls  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  couple  of  yotmg  men  who, 
hi  the  year  1824,  persuaded  a  friendly  printer 
to  give  their  proprietary  law  school  a  little 
free  advertising  space  In  the  Yale  College 
catalogue. 

But  many  great  Institutions  have  had 
humble  begliuilngs.  Even  th©  Roman  Empire, 
you  win  remember,  traced  Its  history  back  to 
no  more  than  two  hungry  little  boys  and  a 
friendly  wolf. 

Yet,  however  obsctir©  the  origins  of  this 
law  school  may  have  been,  all  of  us  know 
that  by  th©  early  years  of  this  century  It  was 
emerging  as  an  Important  center  for  legal 
study.  And  by  the  time  my  classmates  and  I 
showed  up  here  as  first  year  atudenta  In  1938, 
the  Yale  Law  School  had  long  since  been  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  a  very  few  great 
national  law  schools  In  the  western  world. 

Just  to  speak  th©  names  of  those,  now 
gone.  In  whose  classrooms  I  sat  during  my 
three  years  as  a  student  her©  Is  to  call  the 
roll  of  some  of  the  most  notable  legal 
scholars  and  law  teachers  In  our  country's 
history:  Charles  Clark,  Arthtu-  Corbln,  Edwin 
Borchard,  George  Desslon,  Ashljel  Gulliver, 
Walton  Hamilton,  UnderhlU  Moore,  Harry 
Shulman,  Roscoe  Stellens,  Wesley  Sturges. 

And,  although  we  hardly  realized  It  then, 
the  law  school's  student  body  during  those 
three  years  was  quite  a  remarkable  collection 
of  people  as  well.  The  membership  of  a  single 
student  eating  club  during  that  three  year 
period  included,  as  It  turned  out,  the  two 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  are  here 
today,  a  United  States  Senator,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  two 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  two  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  an  Undersecretary  of  Defense,  a 
nominee  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  incumbent  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Yale  Law  School  of  that  era  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  distinctive  reputation  for 
its  leadership  in  the  so-called  "realist  move- 
ment." Yet  It  was  a  place  then,  as  It  Is  a 
place  now,  where.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Gold- 
stein, "widely  divergent  theories  of  law  and 
society  were  taught  and  debated,  a  school 
which  cannot  be  described  as  representing 
an  orthodoxy  of  left,  center,  or  right."  It  was 
then,  as  It  is  now,  an  exciting  place  and  a 
challenging  place,  where  a  teacher's  reach 
sometimes  exceeded  a  student's  grasp  and 
where,  as  a  result,  every  student  was  invited 
to  stretch  himself,  In  Intellect  and  under- 
standing, to  heights  and  breadths  well  be- 
yond his  previous  experience.  There  was  a 
tradition  here  then,  as  there  is  now.  of  free 
inqtilry,    of    independent    thought,    and    of 
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skeptical  examination  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  existing  law. 

It  is  In  that  tradition  that  I  turn  this 
morning  to  an  inquiry  Into  an  aspect  of  con- 
stltutlonal  law  that  has  only  recently  begun 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Specifically,  I  shall  discuss  the  role  of 
the  organized  press— of  the  daily  newspapers 
and  other  established  news  media — In  the 
system  of  government  created  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

It  was  less  than  a  decade  ago — during  the 
Vietnam  years— that  the  people  of  oiu-  coun- 
try began  to  become  aware  of  the  twin 
phenomena  on  a  national  scale  of  so-called 
Investigative  reporting  and  an  adversary 
press — that  is,  a  press  adversary  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
only  in  the  two  short  years  that  cvilmlnated 
last  summer  In  the  resignation  of  a  President 
did  we  fully  realize  the  enormous  power  that 
an  Investigative  and  adversary  press  can 
exert. 

The  public  opinion  polls  that  I  have  seen 
Indicate  that  some  Americans  firmly  believe 
that  the  former  Vice  President  and  former 
President  of  the  United  States  were  hounded 
out  of  office  by  an  arrogant  and  Irresponsible 
press  that  had  outrageously  tisurped  dicta- 
torial power.  And  It  seems  clear  that  many 
more  Americans,  while  appreciating  and  even 
applauding  the  service  performed  by  the 
press  In  exposing  official  wrongdoing  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  national  government, 
are  nonetheless  deeply  disturbed  by  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  Ulegltlmate  power  of 
the  organized  press  In  th©  political  struc- 
ture of  otu-  society.  It  Is  my  thesis  this  morn- 
ing that,  on  the  contrary,  the  established 
American  press  in  the  past  ten  years,  and 
particularly  In  the  past  two  years,  has  per- 
formed precisely  the  function  It  was  In- 
tended to  perform  by  those  who  wrote  the 
First  Amendment  of  our  Constitution.  I  fur- 
ther submit  that  this  thesis  Is  supported  by 
the  relevant  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Surprisingly,  despite  the  importance  of 
newspapers  in  the  political  and  social  life 
of  otir  cotmtry,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ttntU  very  recently  t>een  called  upon  to 
delineate  their  constitutional  role  in  our 
structiu'e  of  government. 

Our  history  Is  filled  with  struggles  over 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  press,  but 
these  disputes  rarely  foimd  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  early  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic witnessed  controversy  over  th©  constitu- 
tional validity  of  the  short-lived  Allen  and 
Sedition  Act,  but  the  controversy  never 
reached  the  Court.  In  the  next  half  century 
there  was  nationwide  turmoil  over  the  right 
of  the  organized  press  to  advocate  th©  then 
subversive  view  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  In  lUlnoIs  a  publisher  was  killed 
for  publishing  abolitionist  views.  But  none  of 
this  history  made  First  Amendment  law  be- 
cause the  Court  had  earlier  held  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  applied  only  against  the 
Federal  Government,  not  against  the  indi- 
vidual states. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  constitutional  framework 
was  modified,  and  by  the  1920's  the  Coiu-t 
had  established  that  the  protections  of  the 
First  Amendment  extend  against  all  govern- 
ment— federal,  state,  and  local. 

The  next  fifty  years  witnessed  a  great  out- 
pouring of  First  Amendment  litigation,  all 
of  which  Inspired  books  and  articles  beyond 
number.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  neither 
these  First  Amendment  cases  nor  their  com- 
meiitatora  squarely  considered  the  Consti- 
tution's guarantee  of  a  Free  Press.  Instead, 
the  focus  was  on  its  guarantee  of  free  speech. 
The  Court's  decisions  dealt  with  the  rights  of 
Isolated  Individuals,  or  of  unpopular  minor- 
ity groups,  to  stand  up  against  governmental 
power  representing  an  angry  or  frightened 
majority.  The  cases  that  came  to  the  Court 
during  those  years  involved  the  rights  of  the 
soapbox    orator,    the    nonconformist    pam- 
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phleteer,  the  religious  evangelist.  The  Court 
was  seldom  asked  to  define  the  right  and 
privileges,  or  the  responsibilities,  of  the 
orgtelzed  press. 

In  very  recent  years  cases  involving  the 
established  press  finally  have  begun  to  reach 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  have  presented 
a  variety  of  problems,  sometimes  arising  in 
complicated  factual  settings. 

In  a  series  of  cases,  the  Court  has  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  free  press  gtiarantee  upon  a  state's 
common  or  statutory  law  of  libel.  As  a  re.sult 
of  those  cases,  a  public  figure  cannot  success- 
fully sue  a  publisher  for  libel  unle.ss  he  can 
show  that  the  publisher  mallcloxtsly  printed 
a  damaging  untruth.' 

The  Court  has  also  been  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a  newspaper  reporter  has  a 
First  Amendment  privilege  to  refuse  to  dis- 
close his  confidential  sources  to  a  grand 
jury.  By  a  divided  vote,  the  Court  found 
no "  such  privilege  to  exist  in  the  cU'cum- 
siances  of  the  cases  before  it.- 

In  another  noteworthy  ca.se.  the  Court 
was  asked  by  the  Justice  Department  to  re- 
strain publication  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspapers  of  the  so-called  Penta- 
gon Papers.  The  Court  declined  to  do  so.-- 

In  yet  another  case,  the  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  political  groups  have 
a  First  Amendmejit  or  statutory  right  of  ac- 
cess to  the  federally  regulated  broadcast 
channels  of  radio  and  television.  The  Court 
held  there  was  no  such  right  of  access.' 

Last  term  the  Court  confronted  a  Florida 
statute  that  required  newspapers  to  grant 
a  "right  of  reply"  to  political  candidates  they 
had  criticized.  The  Court  unanimously  held 
this  statute  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
guarantees  of  a  free  press.-' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Court's  approach 
to  all  these  cases  has  uniformly  reflected  its 
understanding  that  the  Free  Press  guarantee 
is,  in  essence,  a  structural  provision  of  the 
Coitstltutlon.  Most  of  the  other  provisions  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  protect  specific  liberties  or 
specific  rights  of  Individuals:  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  worship,  the  right  to 
counsel,  the  privilege  against  compulsory 
self-incrimination,  to  name  a  few.  In  con- 
trast, the  Free  Press  ClRU.«;e  extends  protec- 
tion to  an  institution.  The  publishing  busi- 
ness Is,  In  short,  the  only  organized  private 
business  that  is  given  explicit  constitutional 
protection. 

This  basic  understanding  is  essential,  I 
think,  to  avoid  an  elementary  error  of  consti- 
tutional law.  It  Is  tempting  to  suggest  that 
freedom  of  the  press  means  only  that  news- 
paper publishers  are  guaranteed  freedom  of 
expression.  They  arc  guaranteed  that  free- 
dom, to  be  sure,  but  so  are  we  all,  because 
of  the  Free  Speech  Clatise.  If  the  Free  Press 
guarantee  meant  no  more  than  freedom  of 
expression,  it  woitld  be  a  constitutional  re- 
dundancy. Between  1776  and  the  drafting  of 
our  Constitution,  many  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions contained  clatises  protecting  free- 
dom of  the  press  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  no  general  freedom  of  speech.  By 
includmg  both  guarantees  in  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Founders  quite  cleurly  rec- 
ognized the  distinction  between  the  two. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  sitppose  that  the 
only  purpose  of  the  con.stitutional  guarantee 
of  a  free  press  Is  to  Insure  that  a  newspajjer 
will  serve  as  a  neutral  forum  for  debate,  a 
"market  place  for  Ideas, "  a  kind  of  Hyde 
Park  corner  for  the  community.  A  related 
theory  sees  the  press  as  a  neutral  conduit 
of  Information  between  the  people  and  their 
elected  leaders.  These  theories,  in  my  view, 
apaln  give  insufficient  weight  to  the  institu- 
tional autonomy  of  the  press  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  guarantee. 

In  setting  up  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal   Government,  the  Pounders  deliber- 
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ately  created  an  internally  competitive  sys- 
tem. As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  once  WTOte:  • 

"Tlie  (Potinders'l  purpo.se  was,  not  to  avoid 
friction,  but,  by  means  of  the  Inevitable 
friction  Incident  to  the  distribution  of  the 
governmental  powers  among  three  depart- 
ments, to  save  the  people  from  autocracy." 

Th©  primary  purpose  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  was  a  similar  one: 
to  create  a  fourth  Institution  outside  the 
Government  as  an  additional  check  on  the 
three  official  branches.  Consider  the  opening 
words  of  the  Free  Press  Clause  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitution,  drafted  by  John 
Adam.s : 

"The  liberty  of  the  prc.:S  Is  essential  to  the 
sectirity  of  the  state. " 

Ihe  relevant  met.tphor.  I  think,  is  tlie 
metaphor  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  What  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote  about  the  British  Government 
a  century  ago  has  a  curiously  contemporary 
ring: 

"Burke  said  there  were  Three  Estates  In 
Parliament:  but.  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery 
yonder,  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate  more  Im- 
portant far  than  they  all.  It  is  not  a  figure 
of  .speech  or  witty  sayhig;  it  is  a  literal 
fact — very  momentous  to  us  in  these  times." 

For  centuries  before  our  Revolution,  the 
press  In  England  had  been  licensed,  censored, 
and  bedeviled  by  prosecutions  for  seditious 
libel.  The  British  Crown  knew  that  a  free 
press  was  not  just  a  neutral  vehicle  for  the 
balanced  discussion  of  dlver.se  ideas.  Instead, 
the  free  press  meant  organized,  expert 
scrutiny  of  government.  The  press  was  a  con- 
.splracy  of  the  Intellect,  with  the  courage  of 
numbers.  This  formidable  check  on  official 
power  wa.s  what  the  British  Crown  had 
feared  —and  what  the  American  Founder.s 
decided  to  risk. 

It  Is  this  constitutional  understanding.  I 
think,  that  provides  the  unifying  principle 
iniderlylng  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  deci- 
sions dealing  with  the  organized  press. 

Consider  first  the  libel  cases.  Officials  with- 
in the  three  governmental  branches  are,  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Immune  from  libel 
and  slander  suits  for  statements  that  they 
make  In  the  line  of  duty."  This  immunity, 
which  has  both  constitutional  and  common 
law  origins,  aims  to  insure  bold  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  public's  business.  The 
same  basic  reasoning  applies  to  the  press. 
By  contrast,  the  Court  has  never  suggested 
tliat  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech 
gives  an  individual  any  immtmity  from  lia- 
bility for  either  libel  or  .slander. 

In  the  cases  Involving  the  newspaper  re- 
porters' claims  that  they  had  a  constitutional 
privilege  not  to  disclose  their  confidential 
news  sources  to  a  grand  jury,  the  Court 
rejected  the  claims  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four, 
or.  considering  Mr.  Justice  Powell's  concur- 
ring opinion,  perhaps  by  a  vote  of  four  and 
a  half  to  four  and  a  haif.  But  if  freedom  of 
the  press  means  simply  freedom  of  speech 
for  reporters,  this  question  of  a  reporter's 
asserted  right  to  withhold  information  would 
have  answered  itself.  None  of  us — as  indi- 
viduals— has  a  "free  speech"  right  to  refuse 
to  tell  a  grand  jury  the  identity  of  someone 
who  has  given  tis  information  relevant  to  the 
grand  Jury's  legitimate  Inquiry.  Only  if  a  re- 
porter is  a  representative  of  a  protected 
institution  does  the  question  become  a  dif- 
ferent one.  The  members  of  the  Court  di.s- 
agreed  in  answering  the  qtiestlon,  but  the 
question  did  not  answer  itself. 

The  cases  involving  the  so-called  "ritiht  of 
access"  to  the  press  raised  the  issue  whether 
the  First  Amendment  allows  government,  or 
Indeed  requires  government,  to  regulate  the 
press  so  as  to  make  it  a  genuinely  fair  and 
open  "market  place  for  ideas."  The  Court's 
ansuer  was  "no"  to  both  questions.  If  a  news- 
paper wants  to  serve  as  a  neutral  markei 
place  for  debate,  that  is  an  oljject'.ve  which 
it  Is  free  to  choose.  And.  within  limits,  that 
choice  is  probably  necessary  to  commercially 


successful  Journalism.  But  it  is  a  choice  that 
government  cannot  constitutionally  impose. 

Finally  the  Pentagon  Patiers  case  Involved 
the  line  between  secrecy  and  openness  in  the 
affairs  of  Government.  The  question,  or  at 
least  one  question,  was  whether  that  line  is 
drawn  by  the  Constitution  Itself.  The  Justice 
Department  asked  the  Cotu-t  to  find  in  the 
Constitution  a  basis  for  prohibiting  the  pub- 
lication of  allegedly  stolen  government  docu- 
ments. Tlie  Court  could  find  no  such  prohi- 
bition. So  far  as  the  Constitution  goes,  the 
autonomous  press  may  publish  what  it 
knows,  and  may  seek  to  learn  what  it  can. 

But  this  autonomy  cuts  both  ways.  The 
press  is  free  to  do  battle  against  secrecy  and 
deception  Ui  government.  Btit  the  press  can- 
not expect  from  the  Constitution  any  guar- 
antee that  it  will  sticceed.  There  Is  no  con- 
stitutional right  to  have  access  to  particular 
government  uiformatlon,  or  to  require  open- 
ness from  the  bureaucracy."^  The  public's  In- 
interest  in  knowing  about  its  government  is 
protected  by  the  guarantee  of  a  Free  Press, 
but  tlie  protection  is  indirect.  The  Constitu- 
tion Itself  is  neither  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  nor  an  Official  Secrets  Act. 

The  Constitution,  hi  other  words,  estab- 
llslies  the  contest,  not  its  resolution.  Con- 
gress may  provide  a  resolution,  at  least  in 
some  Uistances,  through  carefully  drawn  leg- 
islation. For  the  rest,  we  must  rely,  as  so 
often  in  our  system  we  must,  on  the  tug  and 
pull  of  the  political  forces  In  American  so- 
ciety. 

Newspai>ers.  television  networks,  and  mag- 
azines have  sometimes  been  outrageottsly 
abusive,  untruthful,  arrogant,  and  hxTJocriti- 
cal.  But  it  hardly  foUo-ws  that  elimination  of 
a  strong  and  independent  press  is  the  way  to 
ellmUiate  abusiveness.  untruth,  arrogance,  or 
hypocrisy  from  government  itself. 

It  Is  quite  possible  vo  conceive  of  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Republic  without  an  autonomous 
pres.s.  For  openness  and  honesty  In  govern- 
ment, for  an  adeqvtate  flow  of  Information 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives, 
for  a  sufficient  check  on  autocracy  and  des- 
potism, tlie  traditional  competition  between 
the  three  branches  of  government,  supple- 
mented by  vigorous  political  activity,  might 
be  enough. 

The  press  could  be  relegated  to  the  status 
of  a  public  utility.  The  guarantee  of  free 
speech  would  presumably  put  some  limita- 
tion on  the  regtilation  to  which  the  pres:i 
could  be  subjected.  Btit  if  there  were  no  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press,  government  could  con- 
vert the  communications  media  Into  a  neu- 
tral "market  place  of  ideas."  Newspapers  and 
television  networks  could  then  be  required 
to  promote  contemporary  government  policy 
or  current  notions  of  social  Justice." 

Such  a  constitution  is  possible:  it  might 
work  reasonably  well.  But  It  Is  not  the  Con- 
stitution the  Founders  wrote.  It  Is  not  the 
Constitution  that  has  carried  us  through 
nearly  two  centuries  of  national  life  Perhaps 
our  liberties  might  survive  without  an  inde- 
pendent established  press.  But  the  Founders 
doubted  it,  and.  in  the  year  1974.  I  think  we 
can  all  be  thankful  for  their  doubts. 

Let  me  emphasii^e  again  what  I  tried  to 
indicate  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 
The  First  Amendment  views  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed are  my  own.  I  nave  not  spoken  for 
the  Court,  and  pariictilarly  I  have  not  spoken 
for  Mr.  Justice  White.  While  he  and  I  are 
in  agreement  about  many  thUigs.  we  liaxe 
al.so  sometimes  disagreed — from  as  long  ago 
as  1939  To  as  recently  as  last  Tuesday.  And. 
whatever  else  we  mav  have  learned  at  this 
Law  School.  I  think  each  of  us  learned  some- 
where along  the  way  that  the  person  who  dis- 
agrees with  you  is  not  necessarily  wrong. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  spoke  of  the  Law 
S.iiool  that  I  knew  as  a  student.  But  I  am 
not  here  today  in  the  role  of  an  aging  alum- 
nus with  wistful  memories  of  "the  way  things 
used  to  be.  .\I1  of  us  are  here  not  so  much 
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to  commemorate  a  golden  past  as  to  celebrate 
the  present,  and  to  express  our  faith  In  a 
bright  and  solid  future. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  ttie  dlsttnKulshed  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  are  gone.  TTie  fact 
is  that  many  of  the  finest  teachers  of  my 
day  are  still  here,  or  only  recently  retired: 
Fleming  Jamee.  Myres  McDoiig:Hl,  J.  W. 
Moore.  Pred  Rodell,  Eugene  Rostow.  And 
the  more  Important  fact  Is  that  the  Law 
School  through  the  years  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  In  Its  continuing  program 
of  faculty  self-renewal — drawing  here  teach- 
ers and  scholars  of  proven  achievement  or 
extraordinary  promise.  Of  them  all.  I  men- 
tion only  the  name  of  Alexander  Blckel,  not 
Just  because  of  his  nationally  recognized 
distinction,  but  because  I  am  so  sorry  he 
cannot  be  with  us  today 

Among   the  students  now  here  there  are 
imdoubtedly    future    judges    and    Jtistlces, 
pcrhi^M    future    senators    and    congressmen 
and  governors  and  cabinet  officers,  and  may- 
be even  a  future  President.  But  that  Is  not 
what  was  really  important  about  the  Yale 
Law  School  of  a  generation  ago,  nor  what  Is 
important  now.  nor  what  will  be  Important 
in  future  years.  The  number  of  our  graduates 
who  have  gone  Into  government  service   is 
exceedingly  high.  But  public  service  U  surely 
not  limited  to  government  service.  The  real 
Impact  of  the  Yale  Law  School  will  alwavs 
be  most  broadly  felt  through  the  leadership 
of  its  BOOS  and  daughters  in  countless  other 
areas  of  professlcoial  and  business  activity. 
Whatever  place  any  of  us  may  now  occupy, 
all  of  us  share  one  priceless  experience  lu 
common.  All  of  us  have  spent  three  of  the 
most  formative  years  of  our  lives  in   this 
place — chaUenged  by  the  Ideal  of  excellence, 
and  prepared  by  that  chaUenge  to  go  forth 
from  here  with  the  will  and  the  confidence 
to  do  our  best  with  any  task  that  life  may 
bring. 

The  opportunity  for  that  priceless  exper- 
ience at  this  great  Law  School,  for  genera- 
tions of  young  men  and  women  yet  to  come, 
is  surely  worth  preserving  for  at  least  an- 
other 150  years. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  See  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376 
U.S.  254  (1964);  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Butts,  388  U.S.  130  (1967);  Rosenbloom  v. 
Metromedia,  Inc.,  403  U.S.  29  (1971). 

^Branzbvrg  v.  Hayes,  408  U.S.  665  (1972). 

» Neto  York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States.  403 
U.S.  713  (1971). 

*  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc.  v. 
Democratic  Nat'l  Comm.,  412  U.S.  94  (1973). 

^  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  v.  TomiUo 
94S.  Ct.  2881  (1974). 

*  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52,  293 
(1926)  (dissenting  opinion). 

'See  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564  (1959). 

"  Cf.  Pell  V.  Procunier,  94  S.  Ct.  2800  (1974) ; 
Saxbe  v.  Washington  Post  Co.,  94  S.  Ct.  2811 
(1974). 

•Cf.  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  v.  Pittsburgh 
Comm'n  on  Human  Relations,  413  U.S.  376 
(1973). 
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BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  VIEW  CON- 
SUMERISM AS  POSITIVE  MARKET 
FORCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
mast  encouraging  .signs  during  these 
times  of  two-digit  inflation  and  an  un- 
stable economy  Ls  the  widely  held  view 
by  businessmen  tliat  consumerism  is  a 
positive  force  in  the  marketplace.  A  re- 
cent article  by  Stephen  A.  Greyser  and 
Steven  L.  Diamond  in  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  dramatically  reports  that  84 
percent  of  the  more  than  3,400  business- 
men surveyed  believe  that  consumerism 
is  "here  to  stay."  Consumer  concern  over 


rising  prices  is  seen  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  growth  of  consumer 
interest. 

Advertising  is  cited  as  a  major  cause  of 
consumer  dlssatifactlon,  and  the  busi- 
nessmen strongly  support  more  truthful- 
ness; 87  percent  agree  that  "advertising 
should  include  adequate  information  for 
logical'  buyhig  decisions,  whether  or  not 
consumers  choose  to  use  it."  Hopefully, 
the  views  of  these  executives  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  mainstream  of  marketing 
practices.  Consumers  need  such  improve- 
ments in  advertising  both  to  assist  them 
in  their  purchases  and  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  American  business. 

The  blame  and  responsibility  for  con- 
sumer problems  was  also  addressed  in 
this  excellent  study.  The  executives  as- 
signed to  business  "the  dominant  share 
of  responsibility"  for  both  causing,  48 
percent,  and  remedying,  52  percent,  con- 
sumer problems.  In  contrast,  Govern- 
ment was  considered  more  of  a  cause.  27 
percent  of,  than  a  force  for  remedying, 
consumer  problems.  Most  significantly, 
the  majority  of  businessmen,  53  percent 
thought  "consumers  should  have  a  lot 
more  protection  than  they  are  getting." 
These  attitudes  are  encouraging.  The 
Washington-based  trade  associations 
that  bitterly  fought  the  creation  of  an 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  would  do 
better  to  listen  to  the  enlightened  views 
of  these  business  executives  who  make 
up  their  membership.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  protect  consumers 
from  abuse. 

The  article  reports  further  that  70 
percent  of  the  executives  agree  that 
"consumerism 's  pressures  overall  have 
had  a  positive  eflfect  on  business,"  and 
that  74  percent  agree  that  "consumer- 
ism's  pressures  overall  have  had  a  posi- 
tive result  for  the  consumer."  This  Is,  as 
the  article  indicates,  "an  Interesting  twin 
faceted  overall  endorsement  of  con- 
sumerism." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
current  research  findings  for  business- 
men, consumers,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 

[Prom   Harvard  Business  Review, 
September-October  1974] 
Business  Is  Adaptinc  to  Constjmerism 
(By  Stephen  A.  Greyser  and 
Steven  L.  Diamond) 
tAijTHOtts'  Note:  We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  support  of  the  Marketing  Science 
Institute  and  especially  thank  Jane  Boss  for 
her    assistance    in    data    tabulation     and 
analysis.) 

Broad  recognition  and  grotcing  acceptance 
characterize  management's  attitude  toward 
consumerism,  the  "buyers'  rights"  move- 
ment that  has  sometimes  frustrated,  some- 
times dismayed,  the  business  community. 
Generally  con.^idered  as  here  to  stay,  con- 
sumerism is  now  seen  by  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  executii^es  as  an  opportunity 
rather  than  a  threat.  This  comprehensive 
report  interprets  the  opinions  of  HBB  sub- 
scribers on  the  causes  and  growth  of  con- 
sumerism. Us  linpaci  on  marketing  and  other 


business  practices,  present  and  prospective 
business  reactions  to  it,  and  its  rcgulatorv 
ramifications. 

Mr.  Greyser  is  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
where  he  teaches  advertising,  and  executive 
director  of  the  Marketing  Science  Institute 
(a  nonprofit  research  center  associated  with 
HBS).  Among  other  books,  he  has  authored 
Cases  in  Advertising  and  Communications 
Manageinent  (Prentice-Hall,  1972)  and  co- 
authored  with  Raymond  A.  Bauer  Adi^rtis- 
ing  in  America:  The  Consumer  View  {Divi- 
sioti  of  Research.  Harvard  Business,  School. 
1968).  A  frequent  contributor  to  this  and 
other  journals  on  issues  of  buainesamens 
attitudes,  marketing,  advertising,  and  pub- 
lic policy,  he  also  serves  as  secretary  of  HBRs 
Editorial  Board.  Mr.  Diamond  is  a  doctoral 
candidate  ut  HBS  and  a  research  assistant  at 
MSI.  Also  research  director  of  The  Child, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Diarviond  has  published  a  number 
of  articles  in  the  areas  of  consumer  behmior 
and  market  research. 

Threat  ...  or  opportunity?  Legitimate 
rights  ...  or  radical  take-over?  Substan- 
tive ...  or  strictly  political?  Redressing  im- 
balances  lu  the  marketplace  ...  or  creatine 
them? 

Consumerism — a  movement  generally  de- 
fined as  seeking  to  Increase  the  rights  and 
powers  of  buyers  in  relation  to  sellers — la  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  characterized  as 
each  of  the  above  by  some  observers.  As  the 
principal  targets  of  consumerists'  activities 
and  demands,  businessmen,  especially  mar- 
keters, are  often  perplexed  and  ulstressed  by 

consumerism.  Yet  whatever  their  attitude 

accepting,  cauUous,  or  rejecting — most  busi- 
nessmen regard  consumerism  with  growing 
Interest  and  concern. 

This  survey  of  HBB  subscribers  U  the  first 
wide-scale  study  of  the  attitudes  and  reac- 
tions of  the  executive  community  regarding 
consumerism.  The  respondents  come  from  a 
variety  of  iudustrles.  company  sizes,  func- 
tional areas,  and  levels  of  management,  as 
shown  In  Exhibit  I  (see  page  40).  Not  un- 
expectedly, a  healthy  proportion — about 
half — are  In  Industrlee  and  companies  where 
marktlng  is  considered  particularly  impor- 
tant. The  respondents  include  many  who 
have  direct  experience  with  conaumerlsm  as 
weU  as  many  who  have  been  relatively  un- 
affected by  It.  (For  details  on  the  study 
methodology,  see  the  accompanying  niled 
Insert.) 

Prom  the  responses  to  the  comprehensive 
HBB  questionnaire,  we  see  a  picture  of  broad 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  constimerlsm 
by  managers  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  bus- 
iness landscape.  Although  some  of  this  ac- 
ceptance is  grudging,  a  strong  majority  of 
executives  consider  consumerism  a  positive 
force  in  the  marketplace.  Moreover,  by  far 
the  most  dominant  management  view  of  con- 
sumerism is  that  it  represents  an  opportun- 
ity for  marketers  rather  tlian  a  threat  to 
tliem. 

SUBVET  HIGHLIGHTS 

Here  are  the  major  flndmgs  of  the  study, 
which  are  given  more  extensive  treatment 
in  the  indicated  sections  that  follow: 

Consumerism  Is  here  to  stay  Is  the  over- 
whelming executive  consensus.  The  eombina- 
liou  of  consumer  concern  over  rismg  prices 
and  over  the  problems  of  product  perfor- 
mance and  quality  are  viewed  as  the  chief 
reasons  for  consumerism 's  growth.  (See  the 
section  entitled  Here  to  stay.) 

The  traditional  "buyer  beware"  philosophy 
of  the  marketplace  is  seen  as  fast  eroding. 
Executives  think  the  balance  between  buyer 
beware  and  seller  beware  Is  stlU  tUted  to- 
ward the  former,  but  the  pendulum  te  swing- 
ing swiftly  toward  seUer  beware.  (See  Caveat 
emptor  eroding.) 

Despite  their  problems,  consumers  are  seen 
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as  still  able  to  make  sensible  bvtylng  deci- 
sions. Although  many  respondents  think  that 
marketers  sometimes  manipulate  consumers 
into  unwanted  purchases,  executives  strong- 
ly contend  that  consumers  still  hold  the 
xJltlmate  weapon  of  not  buying  products. 
(See  Marketing  practices  and  the  consumer.) 
Businessmen  support  propositions  to  make 
advertismg  more  factual  and  Informative. 
They  see  consumerism  as  leading  to  major 
modifications  in  advertising's  content  that 
will  make  It  more  truthful.  (See  Focus  on 
advertising.) 

Business  Is  considered  primarily  respon- 
sible for  both  causing  consumer  problems 
and  resolving  them.  Business  self -regulation 
is  still  the  most  favored  route  (See  Blame 
and  responsibility.) 

Improving  product  quality  and  perform- 
ance Is  viewed  as  the  most  constructive  con- 
sumer-oriented program  that  companies  can 
undertfike.  The  auto  industry,  and  Ameri- 
can Motors  specifically,  are  cited  as  doing 
particularly  effective  work  in  responding  to 
consumer  pressures.  (See  Constructive  con- 
sumer programs.) 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
past  decEkde  on  key  consumer-related  Issues, 
even  further  progress  is  foreseen  In  the  dec- 
ade ahead.  Increased  sensitivity  to  consumer 
complaints  has  shown  the  most  progress; 
quality  of  repair  and  maintenance  services 
has  the  fvu-thest  to  go.  (See  Pace  of  prog- 
ress.) 

Consumerism  can  be  a  positive  competi- 
tive marketing  tool — an  opportunity  for 
business.  Executives  also  generally  think 
consumerism  is  both  good  for  business  and 
good  for  the  consumer.  (See  Overall  ap- 
praisal.) 

HERE  TO  STAT 

Businessmen  strongly  agree  that  consum- 
erism can  no  longer  be  Ignored  or  denied. 
It  Is  "here  to  stay"  say  84%  of  our  respond- 
ing executives,  and  only  8%  think  it  is  "a 
passing  fad."  A  financial  manager  of  a  pet- 
food products  company  said  of  consumerism. 
"It  is  a  factor  whiclf  will  not  disappear  in 
the  near  term,  one  which  will  ever  more 
strongly  Influence  our  decision  making,  and 
one  which  we  need  not  fear." 

In  order  to  probe  the  "why"  behind  this 
strongly  held  attitude,  we  asked  respond- 
ents to  appraise  the  relative  Importance  of 
a  variety  of  claimed  causes  of  consumerlsm's 
growth,  includmg  general  economic  and  so- 
cial factors  as  well  as  specific  business  and 
marketing  practices. 

Looking  first  at  the  former,  we  see  that 
consumer  concern  over  rising  prices  is  re- 
garded as  the  leading  cause  of  consumerlsm's 
growth  (see  Exhibit  II) .  A  cluster  of  product 
performance  and  quality  problems — both 
real  and  as  perceived  by  consumers — are  the 
next  most  frequently  mentioned  causes; 
these  include  consumers  feeling  a  growing 
gap  between  product  performance  and  mar- 
keting claims.  Warranting  comment  (al- 
though not  shown  in  the  exhibit)  Is  the  feel- 
ing that  certain  factors  have  been  relatively 
unimportant  In  causing  consumerlsm's 
growth.  These  Include  consumerlst  concern 
over  inadequate  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation. Inadequate  enforcement  of  the  legis- 
lation that  does  exist,  and  reliance  on  volun- 
tary control  of  marketing  practices. 
E.xHiBrr  1— Profile  of  HBR  subscribers  re- 
sponding 
Management  position  Percent 

Top    management 21 

Chairman  of  the  board;  owner;  part- 
ner; president;  division  manager;  ex- 
ecutive vice  president;  general  man- 
ager; publisher;  editor;  administrative 
director;  dean;  executive  director; 
member  of  board  of  directors;  man- 
aging director. 

Upper-middle    management 16 

Vice  president;  treasurer;  controller; 
corporate  secretary:    general   counsel; 


Percent 
assistant   to   top   manager;    principal 
(consulting  firm). 
Middle  management 32 

Assistant  vice  president,  treasurer, 
etc.;  functional  department  head  (ad- 
vertising, sales,  brand  manager,  pro- 
duction, purchasing,  personnel,  etc.); 
assistant  to  upper-middle  manager. 
Lower-middle    management 13 

Assistant    manager;    regional    sales 
manager;  section  head;  supervisor;  as- 
sociate head  of  department. 
Other   executives 10 

Salesman;      representative;      adver- 
tising   personnel;    engineer;    research 
personnel;      actuary;      nonsupervisory 
personnel. 
Professional 6 

Doctor;  lawyer;  CPA;  consultant. 
Miscellaneous    2 

Librarian;  retired  executive. 

Job  function: 

Accounting    6 

Engmeerlng;   B&D 8 

Finance 8 

General  management 40 

Marketing 18 

Personnel;  labor  relations 5 

Production 4 

Other 11 

Education: 

High  school 2 

Some  college „ 10 

Bachelors  degree 32 

Graduate    school 56 

Age: 

Under    30 16 

30-39   34 

40-49    29 

50-59    .  17 

60-64   ._ 3 

65  or  over 1 

Industry 

Manufacturing  consumer  dvirable  prod- 
ucts     8 

Manufacturing     consumer     nondurable 

products  9 

Manufacturing  indtistrial  products 18 

Advertising;  media;  publishing 3 

Banking;  Investments;  insurance 13 

Construction;  mining;  oil 6 

Defense  Industry 2 

Education;  social  services 7 

Government    6 

Management   oonsultmg 5 

Personal  consumer  services 2 

Betail  or  wholesale  trade 7 

Transportation;  public  utility 6 

Other 10 

Importance  of  marketing  to  company 

Vitally   important 51 

Very    important 26 

Rather    important ^ 13 

Not  particularly  important ' 6 

Not  important  at  all 4 

Relative  size  of  company  in  industry 

Very   large 30 

Larger  than  most 31 

About    average 20 

Smaller  than  most 14 

Very    small 5 

Company's  annual  sales 

Under  $1  million 10 

$1  mllllon-$10  million , 19 

$10  miUlon-$25  million ..  10 

$25  mllllon-$100  million. 15 

$100  mlUlon-$500  million 17 

Over  $500  million 29 

Impact  of  consumerism  on  company 

Tremendous  Influence 11 

Large    influence 27 

Some    influence 32 

Little    Influence 13 

Not  much  influence  at  all 17 


Regarding  executives'  opinions  about  spe- 
cific busmess  and  marketing  practices  that 
cause  consumer  dissatisfaction.  Exhibit  11 
shows  that  product  problems  are  considered 
the  most  important.  Specifically,  defective 
products,  ha2»rdous  or  unsafe  products,  and 
defective  repair  work  or  service  are  the  three 
most  frequently  mentioned  causes  of  con- 
sumer problems  and  dissatisfaction — each 
cited  as  Important  by  over  W'c  of  respond- 
ing executives. 

A  final  all-encompassing  comment  from 
our  respondents  Is  their  3-2  agreement  that 
"the  problems  of  consumers  are  more  seri- 
ous now  than  In  the  past." 

Dip  in  consumer  confidence:  Another  ma- 
jor component  of  today's  consumer  picture 
is  the  state  of  consumer  confidence  in  both 
the  marketplace  and  marketers. 

Businessmen  draw  a  gloomy  picture  here: 
76';o  take  the  view  that  "consumer  disillu- 
sionment today  is  higher  than  in  the  past." 
Also,  executi%-es  see  today's  consumers  as  far 
more  critical  of  business  generally  and  far 
more  cynical  about  what  marketers  say  and 
do,  compared  with  consumers  ten  years  ago. 
An  executive  vice  president  of  a  chemicals 
manufacturing  company  said:  "Consiuner- 
Ism  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  public's  over- 
all disillusionment  with  business — a  symp- 
tom. We'd  better  listen  and  act — and  soon  " 
Exhibit  II — Causes  of  consumerlsm's  grouik 
Economic  and  social  factors 

Consumer  concern  over  rising  prices 4.  2 

Consumers  feeling  a  growing  gap 
between    product    performance 

and  marketing  claims 4  1 

Increased    consiuner    expectations 

for  product  quality 3.8 

Deterioration  In  product  quality 3.8 

Political  appeal  of  consumer  pro- 
tection   3.  8 

Failure  of  normal  marketplace  op- 
erations to  satisfy  constuners 3.6 

A  feeling  that  business  should  as- 
sume greater  social  responsibilities 3.  6 

Impersonal  nature  of  the  marketplace..  3.5 
Greater  public  concern  over  social 

problems   generally 3.6 

Consumers  demanding  more  pro- 
duct  Information 3.5 

Business  and  marketing  practices 

Defective    products 4.5 

Hazardous  or  unsafe  products 4.  3 

Defective  repair  work  or  service 4. 1 

Misleading    advertising 3.9 

Poor  complalnt-handimg  procedures 

by  retailers 3.  9 

Advertising  which  claims  too  much 3.9 

Deceptive  packaging  and  labeling 3.  8 

Poor  complaint-handling  procedures 

by    manufacturers 3.8 

Failure  to  deliver  merchandise  which 

has  been  paid  for 3.6 

Inadequate  guarantees  and  warranties 3.5 

•The  importance  rating  is  based  on  a  5- 
point  scale,  ranging  from  "very  important" 
(5)  to  "very  unimportant"  (1). 

At  the  same  time,  as  exhibit  ni  shows, 
management  views  today's  shopper  as 
much  more  sophisticated  than  yester- 
days and  expects  still  greater  sophisti- 
cation in  the  years  ahead. 

"CAVEAT    EMPTOR"    EftODINC 

Perhaps  the  most  enduring  general 
characterization  of  the  marketplace  is 
caveat  emptor — "let  the  buyer  beware." 
This  characterization  has  been  modified 
somewhat — some  would  say  altered — in 
recent  years  by  changes  in  the  "rules  of 
the  marketplace"  made  by  Government 
and  by  changes  in  the  marketing  ap- 
proach of  many  businesses.  Indeed,  some 
observers  have  suggested  that  the  cur- 
rent marketplace  should  be  characterized 
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as  caveat  venditor — "let  the  seller  be- 
ware." 

We  asked  executives  to  assess  the  state 
of  the  marketplace  as  it  is  today,  as  It 
will  be  in  1980,  and  as  it  should  be  ideally 
along  a  7-point  scale  ranging  from  buyer 
beware  il)  to  seller  beware  t7>.  They 
rate  the  present  balance  as  close  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  sale  (3.2).  But  they  see 
the  pendulum  swinging — and  swinging 
hard— in  the  next  few  years  to  4.9.  And 
this  predicted  swing  is  beyond  what  they 
consider  the  ideal  point  (4.6)  of  balance; 
ill  short,  it  is  seen  as  going  too  far. 

If  consumerism  calls  into  question  some 
presumed  longstanding  business  philos- 
ophies such  as  caveat  emptor.  It  seeks 
reaffirmation  of  others  such  as  "the  cus- 
tomer is  always  right."  We  asked  for  re- 
actions to  several  such  issues  of  basic 
business  philosophy,  especially  those  af- 
fecting profits. 

EXHIBIT  lll.-TRENDS  AMONG  CONSUMERS    PAST.  PRES- 


ENT,  AND  FUTURE 

Percenl  oJ 

Percent  ef 

those 

those 

responding 

responding 

who  thought 

who  thought 

consumers 

consumers 

were  more 

will  be  more 

today  than 

10  yr  from 

consumers 

now  than 

were  10 

consumers 

Issue 

yrago 

:    are  today 

Critical  of  business  generally... 

96 

1                 48 

C>nical  about  what  marketefs 

I 

say  and  do 

86 
64 

77 

48 

Puce  conscious 

37 

Quality  conscious 

Willing  to  spend  time  compar- 

36 

43 

42 

Sophisticated     in     evaluating 

products 

68 

33 

Frequently    making    inlormed 

65 

32 

S.(ttstie<l  with  pfeduet  pertofm- 

10 

38 

Note:  Percentages  derived  from  responses  on  a  7-point  scale, 
e  ;;.,  from  more  critical  to  less  critical. 

Does  business  operate  on  the  philosophy 
that  "the  customer  Is  always  right"?  No,  say 
a  clear  majority  ( 58  "L )  of  our  respondents; 
only  a  third  answer  yes.  Perhaps  the  word 
"always"  Is  the  fly  in  the  ointment  on  this 
Issue,  since  on  several  related  questions,  the 
reactions  to  buslness's  sense  ol  customer 
commitment  are  more  positive.  For  example, 
almost  60%  agree  that  "manulacturers  really 
listen  when  their  own  customers  have  prob- 
lems," and  a  similar  percentage  agree  that 
this  Is  also  true  of  retailers. 

This  more  optimistic  view  of  bxisiness's 
concern  for  the  consumer  does  not  hold  when 
the  Issue  shllte  to  effects  on  profits.  The  pres- 
sures of  today's  cost-escalatlng  economy  are 
reflected  In  the  opinion  of  a  solid  majority 
(57'/f)  that  "manufacturers  today  are  more 
willing  than  they  used  to  be  to  sacrifice  some 
quality  if  it  means  greater  profits." 

MARKETING  PRACTICES  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

Of  more  direct  concern  to  the  consumer 
than  matters  of  basic  business  philosophy  are 
the  marketing  activities  of  companies.  Con- 
Eumerists  frequently  charge  that  marketers 
are  not  close  to  the  consumer  and  that  mar- 
keting efforts  result  in  consumer  confusion 
or  even  seduction  into  unwanted  purchases — 
allegations  that  are  contested  by  marketers. 

This  debate,  some  maintain,  stems  from 
tlie  fact  that  marketers  and  their  consumer- 
i&t  critlCB  have  different  views  of  the  market- 


place.>  Indeed,  that  "marketers  and  cou.«!umer 
advocates  hold  fundamentally  different  views 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  marketplace"  Is 
the  opinion  of  60%  of  our  respondents;  only 
22 'r  disagree.  By  the  same  proportions,  man- 
agers take  the  position  that  "marketers  gen- 
erally have  their  finger  on  the  pulsebeat  of 
the  consumer."  However,  almast  half  of  our 
executives  accuse  marketers  of  "manipulat- 
ing consumers  into  unwanted  purchases." 

Nonetheless,  by  a  2-1  margin,  consumers 
are  seen  as  "generally  making  the  right  buy- 
ing decisions  in  terms  of  their  own  wants 
and  values,"  and  by  a  3-2  margin  as  "making 
highly  self-satisfying  product  choices,  even 
under  complex  circumstances."  The  presi- 
dent of  a  management  consulting  firm  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "the  basic  Issue  Is 
whether  the  vast  majority  of  consumers  are 
capable  of  making  intelligent  decisions  or 
not — consumerists  believe  not." 

Faith  in  competition  and  In  consumer 
power  are  traditional  elements  of  the  busi- 
ne.ssman's  viewpoint.  This  study's  respond- 
ents maintain  this  confidence. 

By  almost  5  to  1  they  agree  that  "competi- 
tion between  different  brands  la  the  best 
guarantee  of  better  products  for  the  con- 
sumer." And  they  a.ssert  that  consumers  still 
wield  the  ultimate  weapon:  by  almost  a  4-1 
margin,  executives  believe  "consumers  can 
most  effectively  voice  their  discontent  with 
products  by  not  buying  them." 

Consumerist  leaders  have  been  both  hailed 
as  saviors  of  the  consumer  and  dismissed  as 
an  unrepresentative  avant-garde.  We  asked 
our  responding  executives  to  characterize 
consumerist  leaders  on  five  basic  attributes. 
What  is  the  overall  "businessman's  view"  of 
consumerist  leaders  that  emerges?  It  is  one 
of  people  who  reflect  consumer's  feelings  and 
are  relatively  reasonable,  but  who  stylisti- 
cally are  "gadflies  of  society,'"  presenting  only 
one  side  of  an  issue. 

FOCUS  ON  ADVERTISING 

One  specific  marketing  activity  that  has 
received  considerable  criticism  from  con- 
sumerists Is  advertising.  In  this  study,  execu- 
tives speak  out  sharply  against  the  specific 
problem  of  misleading  advertising  (it  Is  cited 
as  the  fourth  most  important  cause  of  con- 
sumer problems  and  dissatisfaction)  and 
against  marketing's  general  tendency  to 
promise  too  much  (the  "growing  gap  l>e- 
tweeu  product  performance  and  marketing 
claims"  is  cited  \s  the  second  most  important 
reason  for  consumerism 's  growth).  Execu- 
tives also  offer  surprisingly  strong  support 
for  a  number  of  propositions  that  would 
make  advertising  more  factual  and  informa- 
tive. 

Our  exploration  of  executives'  views  of  ad- 
vertising and  consumerism  started  by  repeat- 
ing some  questions  that  HBR  had  put  to  a 
similar  sample  three  years  ago.'  Respondents 
agree  (by  a  2-1  margin)  that  "people  today 
pay  more  attention  to  advertising  than  ever 
before"  and  also  that  "advertising  Is  more 
effective  In  inilueuchig  the  consumer  than 
was  the  case  ten  years  ago."  These  attitudes 
are  Just  about  the  same  as  those  expressed 
three  years  ago. 

A  majority  of  respondents  arc  skeptical  of 
advertising's  truthfulness,  regardless  of  the 
specific  wording  of  the  question,  as  Exhibit 
V  shows.  One  respondent  commented  that 
"in  advertising,  we  must  be  supercritical  of 
not  only  what  we  say,  but  how  It  is  said." 

Thus  the  "truth  quotient"  of  advertising 


'  See  Raymond  A.  Bauer  and  Stephen  A. 
Greyser,  "The  Dialogue  That  Never  Happens" 
(Thinking  Ahead  I .  Hl^R  November-December 
1967.  p.  2. 

-  See  Stephen  A.  Ore^ser  and  Bonnie  B. 
Reece,  "Businessmen  Look  Hard  at  Adver- 
tising' (Problems  in  Review],  HBR  May- 
June  1971,  p.  18. 


is  called  into  question  by  over  half  of  the 
executives  responding,  but  this  proportion 
does  represent  some  improvement  since  1971, 
At  that  time  60%  (compared  with  the  pres- 
ent 49':c))  agreed  that  "advertisements  do 
not  present  a  true  picture."  This  change  may 
reflect  both  the  increased  regulatory  efforts 
of  the  FTC  on  misleading  advertising  and 
the  Industry's  own  enlarged  self-regulatory 
activities. 

Turning  to  advertising  Informational  con- 
tent, it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  all  ex- 
ecutives (96 '^l)  agree  that  "advertisers 
should  be  forced  to  substantiate  their 
claims,"  since  advertisers  are  alretkdy  re- 
quired to  do  so.  On  a  separate  issue,  how- 
ever, almost  as  many  (87'.,  )  agree  that  "ad- 
vertising should  Include  adequate  Infonna- 
tlon  for  'logical'  buying  decisions,  whether 
or  not  consumers  choose  to  use  It."  (This  is  a 
concept  advocated  by  consumerists,  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  mandatory  unit  pric- 
ing information  Ln  supermarkets.)  The  no- 
tion that  "advertising  should  be  limited  to 
factual  Information  only,  rather  than  fac- 
tual and  emotional  Information,"  Is  less  well 
supported,  albeit  still  by  a  surprising  major- 
ity (61'*). 

A  relatively  recent  controversy  centers  on 
whether  advertising  should  Include  informa- 
tion on  the  limitations  of  products  along 
with  the  more  traditional  trumpeting  of 
product  advantages.  There  Is  executive  sup- 
port for  the  general  notion  that  "marketers 
shovild  make  a  sincere  effort  to  point  out  the 
failings  and  limitations  of  their  products  as 
well  as  their  strengths"  (62%  agree).  How- 
ever, responding  executives  agree  that  "ad- 
vertising should  not  be  expected  to  provide 
information  counter  to  the  advertiser's  own 
interest,"  although  the  49%-41%  plurality 
(IC'e  uncertain)  represents  relatively  luke- 
warm support  for  what  has  long  been  a 
basic  tenet  of  advertising. 

In  summary,  then,  there  Is  surprising  sym- 
pathy for  some  of  the  more  restrictive  ideas 
about  advertising  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  consumerists.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  by  a  strong  majority  vote  (67%-19%) 
executives  agree  that  "consumerism  will  lead 
to  major  modifications  in  advertising  con- 
tent." Although  this  is  a  drop  from  the 
77  "n  who  agreed  with  this  prediction  three 
years  ago.  It  Is  strong  support  for  continued 
movement  In  this  direction. 

BLAMS    AND    ■ESPONSISn.TTT 

In  attempting  to  assess  broad  responsibil- 
ity for  causing  and  for  resolving  consumer 
problems,  we  inevitably  find  ourselves  in  the 
traditional  triangle  of  government,  business, 
and  consumers  themselves.  We  asked  our  re- 
.^pondents  to  divide  100  points  among  these 
three  groups  In  terms  of  their  relative  re- 
-sponsibilltles.  The  verdict: 

Business  is  assigned  the  dominant  share 
of  responsibility  for  both  causing  (48Te. )  and 
remedying  (52%)  consumer  problems. 

Government  is  considered  somewhat  more 
a  cause  (27';  )  than  an  agent  of  ameliora- 
tion (23';^). 

Consumers  are  ranked  the  same  (25'r)  in 
terms  of  both  causing  and  remedying  their 
own  problems. 

EXHIBIT  V 
OPINIONS  ON  ADVERTISING'S  TRUTHFULNESS 


Warding  of  statement 


Percentage  of  re- 
spondents who— 


Agree 


Cu't 
say  Disagree 


In  general,  advertisemeeis  preseat 
a  true  picture  ol  the  product  ad- 
vertised  

In  general,  advertisements  do  not 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  prod- 
uct advertised 
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To  try  to  pinpoint  which  areas  of  business 
our  respondents  thought  were  primarily  re- 
■.ponslble  for  consumer  problems,  we  asked 
responding  executives  again  to  allocate  100 
polnt.s — this  time  among  manufacturers  of 
products,  retailers,  and  service  industries.  In 
thl3  set  of  as-ses-sments,  product  manufac- 
i;-.rcrs  receive  a  45';  rating,  service  indus- 
tries 28'; ,  and  retailers  27',; ,  as  the  principal 
r  .v.itrihutors  to  consumer  problems. 

Turning  to  matters  of  remedy,  we  asked 
■e ;poiidents  to  asse.ss  the  responsibility  of 
business,  government,  and  consumers  in  four 
consumer  protection  areas.  These  four  were 
chof-en  because  they  encompass  a  variety  of 
consumer  protection  needs  as  perceived  by 
consumerists.  The  results,  shown  In  Exhibit 
VI,  sharply  delineate  executives'  views  of 
who  is  respon.slble  for  protecting  consumers 
In  these  areas. 

For  example,  government  Is  seen  as  having 
the  principal  role  in  protecting  consumers 
from  clear-cut  abuses  In  the  marketplace, 
while  business  Is  a.sslgned  an  Important,  al- 
beit subsidiary,  role.  In  marked  contrast, 
business  Is  the  overwhelming  choice  as  the 
one  that  should  provide  adequate  Informa- 
tion to  assist  consumers  in  making  purchase 
decisions. 

Consumers  are  seen  as  carrying  the  pri- 
mary burden  in  setting  their  own  appropri- 
ate buying  priorities.  Only  with  regard  to 
protecting  consumers  from  their  own  buying 
mistakes  are  executives  in  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  where  primary  responsibility 
should  lie;  a  plurality  maintain  that  this  is 
still  an  area  of  consumer  self-reliance. 

Whatever  protection  may  be  ikeected,  how- 
ever, a  majority  of  bu&iuessmen  (53',  )  think 
"consumers  should  have  a  lot  more  protec- 
tion than  they  nre  getting"  although 
a  strong  minority  (35%  )  disagree.  But  con- 
versely, by  about  the  same  percentages,  the 
respondents  think  •government agencies  have 
overreacted  to  cousumerlst  presrsures."  la- 
deed,  as  we  have  already  noted,  our  respond- 
ents do  not  consider  inadequate  enforcement 
of  consumer  protection  legi.slatlou  or  even 
its  nonexistence  in  certain  areas  as  impor- 
tant causes  of  coiisumerlsm's  tn"owth. 

EXHIBIT  VI 

BUSINESS,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  CONSUMEU  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES FOR  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


Group  assigned  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  each  con- 
sumer protection  area 
(percent) 
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Note:  Data  sum  fo  more  than  100  percent  across  be(,.-^i««  of 
tie  lst-pl»ce  votes. 

One  senior  assistant  corporate  counsel  in  a 
consumer  and  indi'.strlal  products  company 
.stated:  "Consumerism  meaiu;  seller  beware 
C)f  dangers  and  defects  in  your  products  and 
services,  or  you  will  be  pursued  by  govern- 
ment and  useiK.  Buslnes.-;  has  caused  this 
slttiatiou  to  a  degree  and  mu.st  help  solve  the 
problems,  but  the  scales  of  justice  in  our 
society  must  be  balanced  by  fairiiess  to  seller 
as  well  as  user." 

Amplifying  this  opinion  is  the  not  unex- 
pected confide'wje  executives  express  in  the 
fcffecliveness  of  business  self-regulation. 
Moreover,  there  is  only  modest  support  (39'^ 
agree)  lor  the  statement  that  "addiUonal 
government  standards  and  regulations  for 
products  would  really  result  in  better  prod- 
ucts for  the  consumer." 

In  summary,  executives  still  favor  tradi- 
tional reliance  on  business  self-regulation  to 
remedy  coasumer  travails,  but  with  a  mod- 
erate role  for  government  and  with  definite 
reopousibiliUes  for  consumers. 

CONSTRX;CTXVE    CONSUMER    P:iOGR^MS 

A  wide  variety  of  consumer-oriented  pro- 
grams have  been  undertaken  by  companies 
in  different  industries.  Some  of  these  focus 
on  impro\-ed  service  (Whirlpool's  Cool -Line), 
aonie  on  Increased  communication  between 
customers  and  executives  <Stop  and  Sliop's 
consumer  boards) ,  and  some  on  better  prob- 
lem solving  for  consumers  (the  consumer 
affairs,' action  offices  of  several  companies) . 

Bxecutlves  were  asked  to  review  a  list  of 
16  programs  instituted  by  some  companies 
In  the  wake  of  consumerism  and  to  select 
ti»e  3  they  personally  consider  the  most  con- 
.«;tructlve.  Since  the  pertiueuce  of  such  pro- 
grams may  vary  widely  from  industry  to  in- 
dustry, respondents  were  asked  to  use  tlieir 
own  Industry  as  the  frame  of  reference  for 
their  answers. 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  VII,  upgrading  prod- 
uct quality  and  performance  standards  Is 
by  far  the  dominant  choice,  particularly 
among    those    in    the    several    categories    of 

EXHIBIT  VII.     ,'vlUST  CONSTROCTIVt  CO»«SUf«£R  PR0GRAI.1S 
Iln  perceiit] 

nespendeats'  industry 


manufacturing  Industries,  Further,  in  a  sep- 
arate question  (not  presented  in  the  exhibit) 
30';,  of  the  respondents  view  such  upgrading 
as  the  single  most  constructive  program  area. 

There  are  few  surprises  in  the  individual 
industry  responses.  Warranting  noie,  how- 
ever, is  the  feeling  ou  the  part  of  those  in 
advertising-n^dia-publisbing  that  "making 
advertisements  more  Informative "  is  most 
important;  In  one  sense,  of  course,  tills  rep- 
resents upgrading  the  product  of  this  Indus- 
try. Ot,her  significant  industry  differences  are 
spotlighted  in  the  exhibit. 

What  companies  are  considered  to  be  doin;; 
a  particularly  effective  Job  in  responding  ta 
consumer  pres.sures?  Executives  were  asked 
to  name  up  to  three  companies  other  than 
their  own  in  response  to  this  qtjestlon.  In- 
terestingly, three  companies  are  specifically 
named  by  more  than  10'*  of  the  respond- 
ents— American  Motors,  Sears,  and  Poixl.  An 
additional  dosen  compauie.<;.  rounding  out 
the  fifteen  most  frequently  meatioued.  are 
shown  in  Exhibit  VUI. 

When  the  responses  are  aggregated  ou  an 
industry  basis,  automobile  manufacturers, 
widely  criticized  by  some  In  the  past  for  their 
nonresponslveness.  are  mentioned  by  far  and 
away  the  most  executives  (56';),  followed 
by  department  stores  (17', ).  and  home  ap- 
pliance msnufacturers  <14'.  ). 

PACE    OF    PhOCRESS 

How  far  have  we  come?  How  far  have 
v.-e  to  go? 

To  get  a  sense  of  how  executives  feel  about 
rate  of  progress  on  consumer  issues,  we 
.isked  them  to  compare  their  impressioiis  of 
today's  conditions  with  those  of  ten  years 
ago  and  with  those  they  expect  vo  exist  ten 
years  from  now.  We  also  requested  a  com- 
parison of  today's  conditions  with  the  way 
things  should  be  ideally.  These  evaluations 
were  sought  on  five  key  consumer-related 
dimension   (see  Exhibit  IX). 

On  all  five,  most  of  our  respondents  tike 
an  optimistic  view  of  progress  over  the  pj^^i 
decade.  Nonetheless,  even  more  of  them 
think  there  will  be  further  progress  In  the 
decade  ahead.  As  the  exhibit  shows,  sensi- 
tivity to  consumer  complaints  is  considered 
the  area  of  most  progress  in  tHe  past  teai 
years.  The  quality  of  repair  and  maintenance 
services  Is  rated  as  having  the  least  relative 
progress  In  the  past  decade  and  is  thought 
to  be  farthest  removed  from  the  ideal. 

DIIfEFENT    M.\KRGERS,    CIKFERFNT    VIEWS 

In  the  preceding  sections.  w«  have  com. ti- 
trated on  the  reactions  of  our  respondents 
as  a  v.hole.  Naturally,  however,  not  all  execu- 
tives see  these  Issues  in  the  same  way.  While 
not  all  of  Uic  detailed  analjces  of  the  difter- 
ences  between  various  groups  of  muua.4cr.-i 
can  be  included  here,  some  ol  the  diBerciice: 
iu  their  views  do  merit  comment : 


t>ntrading  prednct  qviMity  aftd  perfemance  standards 

Establishing  mduitiy  piodu.  t  standards 

liicie!isng  rese.nch  comrailmenls  to  better  identify 

coi:sumer  want*  and  nee^s 
Modifying  products  for  greater  safety,  ease  of  u:»,  ani 

repair    

Vakinj  postsale  folionup  calls  on  consunieis 

Supportiag  hidusffv  sclf-regutation  efforts  (€4.,  feMir 

busine:>s  bureau) 

Making  advertisements  more  informative  ^I  ""I" 
Jevf-lopiiig  owners'  manuals  on  product  use,  ':are  tm^ 

salfty 
C'cati.ig  Item  orgaiiiiatioiial  positions  todfil  with  con- 

sumei  affairs. 
ProOTdiiig  ncire  larformatrve  product  labeling  ""'. 
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Those  who  say  consumerism  has  had  a 
major  effect  on  their  companies  are  more 
certain  than  other  executives  that  consum- 
erism Is  basically  a  positive  force  for  busi- 
ness. They  are  also  more  positive  In  their 
perception  of  biislness's  respoiKiveness  to 
consumerism  thus  far. 

Top  managers  view  consumerism  n.s  n  sub- 
stantive Issue  rather  than  simply  as  a  po- 
litical one  and  are  more  likely  than  operat- 
ing managers  to  espouse  substantive  com- 
pany responses  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  top- 
level  managers  are  more  optimistic  about  the 
efficacy  of  business  self-regulation. 

E.Kecutlves  In  those  Industries  where  con- 
sumerism has  had  the  most  direct  Impact — 
consumer  durables  and  nondurables.  adver- 
tising, and  retailing —  feel  that  the  market- 
place already  has  shifted  to  a  seller  beware 
atmosphere.  These  same  executives  also  see 
greater  progress  in  product  improvement 
and  in  other  consumer-oriented  programs 
than  do  executives  in  other  industries. 
ExaiBrr  VIII — Companies  doing  an  effec- 
tive job  responding  to  consumer  pressures 
Percent  of  respondents  mentlonlug  company 
Company:  j 

American  Motors L 21.5 

Sears,  Roebuck I 13.0 

Ford -. 12.9 

Oeneral    Motors 4. 7.6 

AT&T     i 6.4 

Oeneral  Electric 1 5.2 

Whirlpool 4. 4.1 

IBM   i 2.4 

Procter  &  Gamble 4. 2.4 

J.  C.  Penney ^ 2.2 

Zenith ...4 1.9 

Volkswagen  - 1.8 

Xerox I 1.7 

Exxon    4 1.7 

Maytag    1 1.7 

OVERALL  APPRAISAL 

What  then  Is  bxisiness's  overall  appraisal 
of  consumerism?  In  trying  to  develop  an 
answer  to  this  broad  question,  we  must  note 
that  consumerism  is  but  one  of  several  soci- 
etal pressures  on  business,  others  being  anti- 
pollution actions,  more  minority  group  hir- 
ing and  promotion,  and  so  on.  Executives, 
however,  by  a  rather  wide  margin  (over  2-1), 
think  "business  generally  is  more  responsive 
to  consumerism  than  to  other  societal  pres- 
sures." 

EXHIBIT  IX 

THE  PACE  OF  PROGRESS  ON  CONSUMER  ISSUES 


Percent  of  those  responding 
who  consider— 


Issue 


Will  be 

better 

Could 

10 

be 

Better 

years 

better 

today 

from 

Ideally 

than  10 

now 

than 

years 

than 

today 

ago 

today 

Quality  of  most  products 59  [     60  76 

Qualitv  of  manufacturers'  repair  and 

maintenance  services 36  57  79 

Truthfulness  in  adverlisinK 47  58  73 

Manufacturers'  sensitivity  to  con- 
sumer complaints 72  64  72 

The  consumer's  lot 59  61  72 

j 

A  likely  reason  for  this  attitude! — and  per- 
haps a  response  to  the  broader  matter  of 
an  overall  appraisal — Is  businessmen's  strong 
belief  that  "companies  can  capitalize  on 
consumerism  as  a  competitive  marketing 
tool."  Some  89';  agree  with  this  claim.  Fur- 
ther, almost  7  out  of  10  respondents  consider 
consumerism  an  opportunity  for  marketers, 
while  only  1  out  of  10  see  it  as  a  threat. 
'Consumerism  is  a  positive  force  in  the 
marketplace"  (71',;),  not  a  negative  one 
(13';). 

So  businessmen  see  consumerism  basically 
as  an  ally,  a  tool  tlirough  v/hich  profits  can 


be  generated.  Indeed,  86'',c  agree  that  "com- 
pany investment  in  consumer  service  and 
satisfaction  will  usually  pay  for  itself."  How- 
ever, not  all  of  consumerism's  effects  are 
traiLsIated  into  added  service  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  consumer.  For  example,  execu- 
tives agree  (5-1)  tiiat  "consumerists'  de- 
mauds  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices." 

On  the  whole,  however,  what  executives 
are  telling  us  is  that  consumerism  Is  good 
for  tlie  consumer  and  good  for  business.  Of 
our  responding  executives,  70';  agree  (17';^ 
disagree)  tiiat  "consumerism's  pressures 
overall  have  had  a  positive  effect  0.1  busi- 
ness." On  the  corollary  statement  that  "con- 
sumerism's pressures  overall  have  had  a  posi- 
tive result  for  the  consumer,"  some  74',; 
agree  and  only  14';  disagree — an  interesting 
twin-faceted  overall  endor.senient  of  con- 
sumerism! 

'I'm  optimistic,"  the  president  of  an  in- 
dustrial products  company  snid,  "because  I 
think  that  good  business  practices  and  con- 
sumerism are  indivisible — what's  good  for 
consumers  has  to  be  good  for  business  in  the 
long  run,  and  awareness  of  this  by  bttsiness 
and  consumer  Is  l>eneflclal." 

To  what  degree  does  this  optimism  reflect 
executives'  enthusiasm  over  business's 
ability  to  embrace  consumerism  and  turn  it 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  consumers  and 
business?  To  what  degree  does  it  reflect 
reluctant  acceptance  that  consumerism  Is 
here  to  stay  and  thus  will  inexorably  work 
its  way  to  both  groups'  advantage?  We  have 
no  definite  answer  In  these  questions.  But 
we  do  know  from  this  study  that  consum- 
erism is  no  longer  considered  anathema  by 
management.  It  is  seen  as  a  positive  force — 
one  that  has  brought  about  a  genuine  change 
in  business  practices,  one  that  can  botli 
benefit  bvisluess  and  improve  the  consumer's 
lot. 


SST  PLIGHT  INTO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  LOS  ANGELES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRPORTS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  supersonic  trans- 
port flights  into  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time.  Now,  the  Concorde  Is  coming 
to  California. 

I  have  written  to  FAA  Administrator 
Butterfield  expressing  my  reser\'ations 
about  these  demonstration  flights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tills  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

»^  U.S.  Senate, 

N         Washington,  D.O..  Oct.  11, 1974. 
Mr.  Alexander  P.  Butterfield, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Butterfield;  As  you  know,  the 
British  Aircraft  Corporation  will  be  con- 
ducting promotional  demonstration  flights 
of  its  Concorde  supersonic  transport  at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  International  Air- 
ports during  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  flatly  and  consistently  have  opposed  leg- 
islation to  subsidize  an  American  SST,  but 
1  am  concerned  that  foreign  airlines  may  In- 
sist on  putting  their  own  SSTs  on  inter- 
continental routes  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  believe  strong  and  immediate  action  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  adverse  noise  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  flights  to  our  cities. 
Tlie  landings  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco .should  be  utilized  as  a  crucial  test  for 
gathering  specific  information  on  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Concorde.  Two  major  require- 
ments must  lie  implemented  to  protect  Amer- 
ican cities  from  the  ha/.ards  of  supersonic 
Jets: 

First,  it  is  imperative  as  mand.'xtcd  by  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  and  as  protiilsed 


by  your  Agency  since  1970,  that  noise  regula- 
tions be  promulgated  for  SST  landings,  take- 
offs  and  subsonic  travel  "In  order  to  protect 
tlie  public  health  and  welfare."  Specific  clar- 
ification of  the  relationship  of  the  Concorde 
to  the  SST  rule  is  essential.  The  United 
States  Senate  lias  already  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly (62  to  17)  to  make  the  FAR  Part  36 
standards  for  subsonic  aircraft  applicable  to 
tlie  SST.  Existing  FAA  rules,  barring  fly-overs 
of  supersonic  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds, 
are  inadequate  becaxise  (hey  lack  any  re- 
quirements regarding  landings,  take-offs  or 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  at  subsonic 
speeds. 

Second,  an  adequate  environmental  impact 
statement  must  be  completed  in  accordance 
with  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
Ouidelines  Section  1500.2(b)  which  states 
tliat  "initial  assessments  of  the  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  proposed  action  should  be 
undertaken  concurrently  with  initial  tech- 
nical and  economic  studies."  As  the  CEQ 
has  pointed  out,  "if  the  102  process  Is  not 
closely  integrated  at  this  early  point,  it  risks 
becoming  an  overlay  upon  agency  decision- 
making. And  it  tends  to  serve  as  a  post  facto 
Justlflcatlon  of  decisions  based  on  traditional 
and  narrow  grounds."  (CEQ,  Third  Annual 
Report  at  206,  cited  in  Scientists'  Institute 
for  Public  Information  v.  A  E.C.  481  F.2(l 
1079,  D.C.  Cir.,  1973). 

Thus,  In  order  to  be  meaningful,  an  ade- 
quate impact  statement  must  be  completed 
concurrently  with  any  additional  test  flights 
of  the  Concorde  or  other  SST  aircraft.  Among 
other  issues,  such  a  statement  must  address 
adequately  the  fears  that  SST  flights  ad- 
versely affect  the  ozone  layer  In  our  upper 
atmosphere  and  cause  considerably  more 
sideline  noise.  Prompt  clearance  by  relevant 
agencies  and  personnel  and  immediate  is- 
suance of  the  statement  are  essential. 

The  SST  seems  an  incredibly  wasteful  and 
Imprudent  plane.  I  fully  support  the  recent 
Los  Angeles  City  Council  resolution  offered 
by  Councilwoman  Pat  Russell,  to  the  effect 
that  one  test  flight  shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  precedent  in  favor  of  an  endorsement 
of  the  SST. 

I  request  a  status  report,  detailing  your 
progress  toward  compliance  with  tliese  tasks, 
by  November  1,  1974. 

Sincerely,  * 

John  V.  Tunney, 

U.S.  Senator. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY  HAS  RECEIVED 
OVERWHELMING  SUPPORT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  almost  Ironic,  that  the  Genocide 
Convention,  a  document  the  United 
States  lobbied  so  hard  for  and  had  a 
major  role  in  the  writing  of,  has  yet  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate  body.  It  is 
equally  ironic  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected organizations  and  public  ofiacial.s 
have  for  25  years  urged  ratification,  and 
yet  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
very  body  selected  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  has  thus  far 
refused  to  give  its  consent  to  the  peoples 
wishes  and  to  the  logical  morality  of  tlie 
human  rights  safeguarded  by  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

EveiT  U.S.  administration  since  1949 
has  expressed  support  for  ratification 
of  this  treaty.  On  June  16,  1949,  Presi- 
dent Truman  transmitted  the  following 
message  to  the  Senate  in  urging  speedy 
action. 

By  tlie  lending  part  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  in  prcxlucing 
an  effective  international  legal  instrument 
outlawing  the  world-shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
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our  Arm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime. 
By  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to  my  rati- 
fication of  this  convention,  which  I  urge,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  take 
effective  action  on  its  part  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  principles  of  law  and 
Justice. 

Political  as  well  as  social  interest 
groups  have  ovei"whelmingly  supported 
the  legislation.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  genocide  convention,  166  organiza- 
tions, representing  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
people  all  over  the  world,  appealed  to 
the  United  Nations  to  outlaw  mass 
mmder. 

Likewise,  in  the  United  States,  scores 
of  American  organizations  have  appealed 
to  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Convention. 
Among  these  diverse  organizations,  are 
the  APL-CIO,  UAW,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  National  Catholic  Conference 
for  Interracial  Justice,  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Coloitd  People,  Leadership 
CJonf  erence  on  Civil  Rights,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

In  the  interest  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  represented  by  this  cross- 
section  of  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
hundi'eds  of  millions  more  around  the 
world  who  support  this  treaty,  and  in 
the  interest  of  overall  human  rights,  I 
appeal  to  my  coUea«:ues  for  ratification 
without  delay  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion Accords  of  1949. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  THE 
FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  week. 
Congress  vrtll  vote  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  pending  during  this 
post-election  session — the  President's 
veto  of  the  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  H.R.  12471. 

On  the  surface  of  the  Issue,  there  are 
a  number  of  points  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  at  odds.  The 
President's  veto  message  would  have  us 
believe  that  all  these  points  were  of  equal 
concern  to  the  executive  branch. 

But  beneath  all  the  rhetoric,  there  is 
only  one  issue  at  stake — and  that  issue 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what  this  legis- 
lation is  all  about. 

The  provision  of  H.R.  12471  in  question 
is  section  2<a1,  providing  for  a  process 
of  judicial  review  in  cases  where  classi- 
fication of  Government  documents  is 
challenged  in  the  courts.  In  such  cases, 
the  legislation  provides  for  in  camera 
review  of  the  documents  in  question  by 
a  Federal  judge  to  determine  wliether  or 
not  the  documents  were,  in  fact,  properly 
classified. 

The  President  has  called  this  provi- 
sion unconstitutional. 

As  a  Ip.wyer  who  thinks  he  knows 
something  about  the  Constitution,  I 
found  this  cliarge  puzzling,  particularly 
smce  the  President  has  not  taken  issue 
with  the  concept  of  judicial  review,  but 
only  with  the  standaid  to  be  used. 

To  claiily  Uie  question  in  my  own 
mind.  I  sought  the  advice  of  ont  of  the 
Nation'.s   mo.st   respected   con.stitutional 


experts.  Pi-of .  Philip  Km-land,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  School  of  Law.  I  would 
like  to  share  his  response  witli  my  col- 
leagues now,  for  it  should  be  helpful  to 
us  all  in  weighing  our  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  President's  charge  that  H.R. 
12471  is  unconstitutional  is  perious  in- 
deed. 

But  Professor  Kurland's  lucid  analj'sis 
has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  charge 
without  foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Kurland's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  serious 
consideration  of  its  arguments. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

UNivotstrr  of  Chjcaco, 
Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  15, 1S74. 
Senator  Edmund  P.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Got^rnment  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator:  I  have  been  asked,  by  Mr. 
Da\-ld8on,  the  Counsel  to  your  subcommit- 
tee, to  give  you  an  opliUoa  on  the  cousUtu- 
tion&lity  of  HM.  12471.  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  that  rested.  In  part,  on  a  proposi- 
tion of  uncoQstltutlonaUty.  Before  I  do  so, 
I  would  note  that  the  certainty  of  the  Veto 
Me.ssage  of  17  Octobo'  1974  has  been  some- 
what dDuted  by  later  statements.  In  the 
Veto  Message,  the  Preeide&t  said:  "Such  a 
provision  (referring  to  the  prorislau  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  propriety  of  classifica- 
tion of  documents)  vould  Tiolate  constitu- 
tional principles."  In  this  concluding  para- 
graph, he  relteraied  "that  tlie  bill  as  enrolled 
is  unconstitutional."  But  only  last  nl^ht,  I 
heard  him  say  to  the  neu'spaper  fratemti? 
that  was  urging  an  override  of  his  veto,  that 
the  proTtsiuns  "may  be"  unoonstitutioaal. 

Although  President  Ford  states  that  the 
provision  to  which  be  takes  exception  is  un- 
oonstitutional,  not  surprisingly,  he  refers 
neither  to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
Tior  to  any  Judicial  dedstoa  on  which  such 
a  conclusion  could  rest.  It  is  not  surprising, 
because  there  is  neither  const  itutional  pro- 
vision nor  Supreme  Court  decision  to  sup- 
port his  position. 

My  considered  opinion  Is  that  the  issues 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President  in 
this  regard  are  really  Lssues  of  policy  and  not 
at  all  issues  of  constitutionality.  'To  me,  it 
is  clear  that  the  bill  does  not  offend  the 
Constitution  in  any  way. 

The  provision  in  question  was  described 
in  the  Conference  Report  to  accomj>any  H.R. 
12471  m  this  way: 

NATIONAL  DETENSE  AKD  F0B£ICX  POLICY  EXF.MP- 

rioK  <B)  ( 1 ) 

The  House  bUl  amended  sut>sectJon  (to)  ( I ) 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  law  to  permit 
the  withholding  of  information  "authorized 
under  the  criteria  established  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy." 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  similar 
language  but  added  "statute"  to  the  exemp- 
tion provision. 

The  conference  substitxite  combines  lan- 
guage of  lx>th  House  and  Senate  bills  to 
permit  the  withholding  of  information  where 
it  is  "specially  authorized  under  criteria  es- 
tablished by  an  Executive  order  to  be  k^t 
secret  tn  the  interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy"  and  is  "In  fact,  properly 
classified"  pursuant  to  both  procedural  and 
substantive  criteria  contained  in  such  E.xec- 
utlve  order. 

When  linked  with  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  courts  in  this  conference 
substitute  for  in  caniera  examination  of  con- 
tested records  as  part  of  their  de  novo  de- 
termination in  Freedom  of  Informatiou 
ca.ses.  this  clarifies  Congrest>ional  intent  to 
ovcrrl  le  the  Supreme  Court's  holding  in  the 


case  of  ETA.  t.  Mink,  et  ah,  ?rpra,  with 
respect  to  in  camera  review  of  classified 
documents. 

However,  the  conferees  recognize  that  the 
Executive  departments  responsible  for  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  matters 
hBTe  nnlqtie  insights  into  what  adverse  af- 
fects might  occvrr  as  a  result  of  public  dis- 
closure of  a  particular  dasstfied  record.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  the  •jonferees  expect  that  Federal 
courts,  In  matdng  de  noi-o  determinations  in 
section  552(b)(1)  cases  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  law,  will  accord  substantial 
weight  to  an  agency's  affidavit  concerning 
the  details  of  the  classified  status  of  the 
disputed  record. 

Restricted  Data  (42  U.S.C.  21B2).  com- 
munication informatiou  (18  U.S.C.  798).  and 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  (SO  U.S.C. 
403  (d)(3)  and  (g)),  for  exanjple,  may  be 
classified  and  exempted  •an der' section  552 
lb)  (3)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
When  such  Information  Is  subjected  to  court 
review,  the  court  should  recognlsre  that  If 
such  information  Is  dassifled  pursruant  to 
one  of  the  above  statutes.  It  shall  be  ex- 
empted under  this  law. 

Presidential  objection  is  to  the  standard 
to  be  used  by  the  courts  In  determining  the 
propriety  of  a  claimed  exemption  from  the 
duty  to  produce  he  Information  required. 
The  bm  retitrtres  that  the  Court  determine 
that  the  material  sought  is  "In  fact,  properly 
classified."  The  President  would  propose  a 
standard  be  whether  "there  Is  a  reasonable 
basis  to  support  the  classification  pursuant 
to  the  Executive  order."  Unless  the  Presi- 
dent Is  really  asserting  that  the  classifica- 
tion by  the  executive  department  1«  to  be 
Treated  as  oondxTslve,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  his  constitutional  argument 
could  be. 

The  difference  between  the  ft-estdent  and 
the  Congress  does  not  go  to  the  qnestion 
w^hether  there  is  a  constitutional  privilege  to 
be  afforded  to  classified  documents.  I  have 
doubts  that  any  such  constitutional  privilege 
exists.  But  that  is  trrelerant  to  the  differ- 
ences between  tl>e  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional positions.  FV>r  the  question  is  not 
'v-hether  such  materials  as  oome  In  question 
are  privUeged;  tJie  statute  In  question  recog- 
nizes such  a  privilege.  The  Issue  Is  bow  to 
determine  whether  the  materials  in  issue  are 
entitled  to  the  privUege.  Such  privilege,  un- 
der either  tbe  Presidential  or  the  Congres- 
sional view,  'vtould  extend  only  to  materials 
that  are,  indeed,  in  the  category  of  "mili- 
tary" or  "state"  secrets.  If  tbe  maserlals  do 
not  faU  into  tbe  privileged  category,  tljey  are 
not  entitled  to  protection  from  disclosure. 

Nor  does  the  President  contend  that  the 
courts  cannot  undertake  tbe  determination 
by  in  oatn^ra  inspection  of  tbe  questioned 
material .  where  necessar>-.  Botb  tbe  bill  and 
tbe  President's  sxtggested  altematiTe  would 
leave  that  power  with  tbe  courts.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent would  provide:  "Tbe  court  may  examine 
such  records  t7i  camera  only  if  It  Is  necessary, 
after  consideration  by  the  court  of  all  oiber 
attendant  material,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  classifioaiion  is  proper."  Con- 
gress lias  expressed  similar  recognition  of  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  administrative  action. 
As  the  quotation  from  tbe  Conference  Report 
set  out  above  makes  clear:  ".  .  .  tbe  conferees 
recognize  Uiat  the  Executive  departments  re- 
sponsible for  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy  matters  have  tmique  insights  Into 
wliat  adverse  affects  {sic]  mi^ht  occur  as  a 
result  of  public  disclosure  of  a  paioicular 
classified  record.  Aocordingly,  tbe  conferees 
expect  that  Federal  courts,  in  making  de  aoixj 
deter mluatious  in  section  552(b)(1)  cases 
under  tbe  Freedom  of  Information  law,  «'UI 
accord  substantial  weight  to  an  agency's 
affidavit  concerning  the  details  of  tbe  classi- 
fied status  of  tbe  disputed  record." 

Under  botb  the  President's  alternative  and 
the  biU  as  «Tittcn,  tbe  courts  are  authorized 
to  undertake  in  camera  inspection.  If  neces- 
sary to  deiermiiie  whether  the  material.^  are 
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properly  classified.  And  ii  should  be  clearly 
noted  that  the  Issue  as  posed  by  the  bill  Is 
whether  the  classlflcatloii  is  proper  pursuant 
to  standards  established  by  the  executive 
branch  Itself  for  such  classiUcation. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  only 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  directed  itself 
to  the  issue  that  purports  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress.  I  refer 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  United 
States  V.  Reynolds,  345  VS.  1  (1953).  There 
the  qviestiou  was  whether  a  federal  court 
could  order  the  production  of  materials 
classified  by  the  executive  branch  as  military 
secrets.  The  Court  set  forth  the  proper  pro- 
cedure for  making  that  determination  In 
these  words: 

Judicial  cxjjerlence  with  the  privilege 
which  protects  military  and  state  secrets  has 
been  limited  In  this  country.  English  experi- 
ence has  been  more  extensive,  but  still  rela- 
tively slight  compared  with  other  evidenti- 
ary privileges.  Nevcrthele&s,  the  principles 
which  control  the  application  of  the  pr^l- 
lege  emerge  quite  clearly  from  the  availa»l£ 
precedents.  The  privilege  belongs  to  the  Gov* 
ernment  and  must  be  asserted  by  it;  It  ca» 
neither  be  claimed  nor  waived  by  a  prlva^ 
party.  It  is  not  to  be  lightly  Invoked.  There 
must  be  a  formal  claim  of  privilege,  lodged 
by  the  head  of  the  department  which  has 
control  over  the  matter,  after  actual  personal 
consideration  by  that  officer.  The  court  It- 
self must  determine  whether  the  circum- 
stances are  appropriate  for  the  claim  of 
privilege,  and  yet  do  so  without  forcing  a 
disclosure  of  the  very  thing  the  privilege  is 
designed  to  protect.  The  latter  requirement 
Is  the  only  one  which  presents  real  diffi- 
culty. As  to  It,  we  find  It  helpful  to  draw 
upon  Judicial  experience  In  dealing  with  an 
analogous  privilege,  the  privUege  against 
self-incrimination. 

The  privilege  against  .self-incrimination 
presented  the  courts  with  a  similar  sort  of 
problem.  Too  much  Judicial  Inquiry  into  the 
claim  of  privilege  was  meant  to  protect, 
while  a  complete  abandonment  of  Judicial 
control  would  lead  to  intolerable  abuses.  In- 
deed, in  the  earlier  stages  of  Judicial  experi- 
ence with  the  problem,  both  extremes  were 
advocated,  some  saying  that  the  bare  as- 
sertion by  the  witness  must  be  taken  as 
conclusive,  and  others  saying  that  the  witness 
should  be  required  to  reveal  the  matter  be- 
hind his  claim  of  privilege  to  the  Judge  for 
verification.  Neither  extreme  prevailed,  and 
a  sound  formula  of  compromise  was  de- 
veloped. This  formula  received  authoritative 
expression  In  this  country  as  early  as  the 
Burr  trlaL  There  are  differences  In  phrase- 
ology, but  In  substance  it  is  agreed  that  the 
court  mvist  be  satisfied  from  all  the  evidence 
and  clrcvimstances,  and  "from  the  implica- 
tions of  the  question,  In  the  setting  In 
which  It  Is  asked,  that  a  responsive  answer 
to  the  question  or  an  explanation  ot  why  It 
cannot  be  answered  might  be  dangerous  be- 
cause Injurious  disclosure  could  result." 
Hoffman  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  479,  486- 
487.  If  the  court  is  so  satisfied,  the  claim  o! 
the  privilege  wUl  be  accepted  without  re- 
quiring further  di.sclosure. 

Regardless  of  how  It  is  articulated,  some 
like  formula  of  compromise  must  be  applied 
here.  Judicial  control  over  the  evidence  In 
a  case  cannot  be  abdicated  to  the  caprice  of 
executive  officers.  Yet  we  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  court  may  automatical- 
ly require  a  complete  disclosure  to  the  Judge 
before  the  claim  of  privilege  will  be  accepted 
In  any  case. 

It  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  court, 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  danger  that  compul- 
sion of  the  evidence  will  expose  military 
matters  which,  in  the  interest  of  national 
sectirlty,  should  not  be  divulged.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  occasion  for  the  privilege  Is 
appronriate,  and  the  court  should  not  Jeop- 


ardize the  security  which  the  privilege  Is 
meant  to  protect  by  insisting  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence,  even  by  the  Judge 
alone,  in  chambers. 

There  is  nothing  in  EJ'A.  v.  Mink,  410 
U.S.  73  (1973),  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  amendatory  law  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed.  The  vetoed  bill  Is  in  fact 
a  response  to  tlie  deficioucles  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  as  applied  in  the 
Mink  case.  The  sole  question  resolved  there 
was  the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  it  was  then 
framed,  and  as  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  said  in 
hi.s  concurring  opinion: 

"This  case  presents  no  constitutional 
claiius.  and  no  Issues  regarding  the  nature 
or  scope  of  "E-xecutive  privilege."  It  Involves 
no  elfort  to  Invoke  Judicial  power  to  require 
any  documents  to  be  reclassified  under  the 
mandate  of  the  new  Executive  Order  11652, 
The  case  before  us  Involves  only  the  meaning 
of  two  exemptive  provisions  of  the  ji^salled 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  5 

"My  Brother  Douglas  says  thirt  the 
makes  a  'shambles'  of  the  announced  puri 
of  that  Act.  Bvit  It  is  Congress,  not' the 
Court,  that  in  §  662(b)  (1)  has  ordained  un- 
questioning deference  to  the  Executive's  use 
of  the  'secret'  stamp.  As  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  demonstrates,  the  language  of  the  ex- 
emption, confirmed  by  Its  legislative  history, 
plainly  wltholds  from  disclosure  matters 
'specifically  required  by  Executive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy."  In  short, 
once  a  federal  court  has  determined  that 
the  Executive  has  Imposed  that  requirement, 
it  may  go  no  further  under  the  Act. 

"One  would  suppose  that  a  nuclear  test 
that  engendered  fierce  controversy  within  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  Government  would 
be  precisely  the  kind  of  event  that  should  be 
opened  to  the  fullest  possible  disclosure  con- 
sistent with  legitimate  Interests  of  national 
defense.  Without  such  disclosure,  factual  in- 
formation available  to  the  concerned  Execu- 
tive agencies  cannot  be  considered  by  the 
people  or  evaluated  by  the  Congress.  And 
with  the  people  and  their  representatives 
reduced  to  a  state  of  Ignorance,  the  demo- 
cratic process  Is  paralyzed. 

"But  the  Court's  opinion  demonstrates 
that  Congress  has  conspicuously  failed  to 
attack  the  problem  that  my  Brother  Douglas 
discusses.  Instead,  It  has  built  Into  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  an  exemption  that 
provides  no  means  to  question  an  Executive 
decision  to  stamp  a  document  "secret,"  how- 
ever synical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that 
decision  might  have  been." 

Indeed,  the  Court,  in  its  opinion,  makes  It 
clear  that  the  question  was  within  Congres- 
sional control  and  all  but  Invited  the  legis- 
lation that  Is  In  Issue  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  here:  "Congress  could  cer- 
tainly have  provided  that  the  Executive 
Branch  adopt  new  procedures  or  It  could 
.have  established  Its  own  procedures — sub- 
ject only  to  whatever  limitations  the  E.\ecu- 
tive  prlvUege  may  be  held  to  Impose  upon 
sucli  congressional  ordering.  Cf.  United 
States  v.  Reynolds,  345  U.S.  1  (1953).  But 
Exemption  1  does  neither.  It  states  with  the 
utmost  directness  that  the  Act  exempts 
matter.s  'specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret.'  Congress  was  well 
aware  of  the  Order  and  obviously  accepted 
determinations  pursuant  to  that  Order  as 
qualifying  for  exempt  status  under  §  (b)(1)." 
410  U.S.  at  83.  It  Is  obvious  from  the  bill 
that  Congress  Is  no  longer  willing  to  accept 
nn  executive  classification  as  final  and  de- 
terminative. 

I  would  repeat  that  the  Ishue  between 
Congress  and  the  President  here  is  not 
whether  there  Is  or  should  be  a  privilege  for 
military  and  state  secrets.  Both  are  in  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  such  a  privilege. 
Nor  Is  the  i.s.sue  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  the  question  whether  the  fed- 
eral   courts    should    have    the    power   of   in 


camera  Inspection  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  materials  that  are  classified 
should  retain  their  privilege.  Both  are  in 
agreement  that  in  camera  inspection  is  ap- 
propriate. The  controversy  Is  solely  over  the 
question  of  the  standard  to  be  applied  by 
the  courts  In  making  determinations  of 
availability.  Congress  says  that  the  materials 
in  question  must  in  fact  have  been  properly 
classified  in  accordance  with  the  Executive'.s 
own  standards  for  classification.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  the  secrecy  maintained  if  the 
court  finds  a  "reasonable,"  If  erroneous,  baslf" 
for  the  classification.  The  distinction  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  important  except  in  a  very  small 
number  of  cases,  indeed.  In  any  event,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  Ls  possible  to  say  that  the 
Presidential  position  is  constitutional  but 
the  Congressional  position  unconstitutional, 

Having  said  this,  I  would  remind  you  that. 
11  what  Is  sought  is  not  a  statement  about 
tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  applied  . 
to  this  question  but  a  prediction  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  do  If  faced  with  the 
question,  I  must  say  that  the  Court  Is  a 
most  unpredictable  body  In  areas  such  a-; 
this.  In  the  Nixon  case,  the  Court  assumed, 
without  reason  or  proof,  the  existence  of  a 
constitutional  basis  for  the  so-called  execu- 
tive privilege,  although  It  compelled  the  pro- 
duction of  the  materials  there  sought  for 
in  camera  examination  and  judgment  by 
the  trial  court.  The  only  way  to  secure  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  on  this  matter  Is 
to  enact  the  law  and  await  that  singular 
case  In  which  the  Presidential  standard 
would  bring  about  a  different  result  from  the 
Congressional  standard.  I  can  gtiess  but  I 
camiot  warrant  that  the  Court  would  there 
sustain  the  validity  of  the  law. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  B.  KrmLANn 


REPORT  BY  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
UNITED  STATES-LATIN  AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
spring  a  distinguished  group  of  Ameri- 
cans with  substantial  interest  in  Latin 
America  has  been  meeting  regularly  to 
consider  improvements  that  might  be 
made  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  relations  within  the  hemisphere. 
During  October  this  Commission  on 
United  States-Latin  American  relations, 
chaired  by  Sol  Linowitz,  fomer  Ambas- 
sador to  the  OAS,  issued  a  54-page  report 
with  some  33  recommendations. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  had  to  penjse 
the  Commission's  report,  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  breadth  of  its  content  and  its  rec- 
ommendations. Of  course,  none  of  us  in 
this  body  will  agree  with  all  the  recom- 
mendations in  any  commission  report.  I 
do  not  agree,  for  example,  with  the  Com- 
mission recommendations  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
all  of  us  would  benefit  from  giving  this 
report  and  the  recommendations  .some 
considerable  thought.  The  report  can  be 
a  good  stimulus  for  debate  and  discussion 
within  the  Congress.  It  is  with  thi.s  in 
mind  tliat  I  sliall  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks the  conclusion  of  the  Commis- 
sion report. 

The  Commission's  opening  .shot  is  .sim- 
ple and  clear:  "The  United  States  sliould 
change  its  basic  approach  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean."  The  Commission 
reminds  us  that  tremendous  changes  are 
occurrinK  in  world  and  hemispheric  re- 
lations and  that  "unchanging  poll -ies 
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in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing  conditions 
is  a  sure  recipe  for  trouble." 

Our  policy  and  relations  with  Latin 
America  over  the  last  decade  have  suf- 
fered most  from  neglect  by  policymakers 
and  inadequate  discussion  and  even 
knowledge  within  tlie  Government  of 
options  actually  being  pursued.  If  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  are  to  im- 
prove, we  must  as  a  government  give 
greater  attention,  both  in  tlie  admin- 
istration and  in  the  Congress,  to  U.S. 
policies.  The  Commission  has  presented 
their  report  to  President  Ford.  Hopefully, 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  some 
time  to  become  aware  of  the  report.  I 
hope  responsible  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  will  give  the  recommenda- 
tions and  content  of  this  report  serious 
consideration  as  a  means  of  focusing 
more  attention  on  what  positive  role  we 
can  play  in  bringing  our  policy  relations 
with  Latin  America  up  to  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rbcommend.\tions   by   the   Commission   on 

United  States-Latin  American  Relations 

1.  The  United  States  should  refrain  from 
unilateral  military  Interventions  in  Latin 
.'Vmerica,  and  covert  U.S.  interventions  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Latin  American  countries 
should  be  ended.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress should  ensure  that  all  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  government  fully  respect  the  sovereignty 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

2.  The  United  States  should  urge  all  states 
in  the  region  to  provide  free  access  and  essen- 
tial guarantees  to  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  It  should  support 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  staff  and  enhance 
the  prestige  of  the  Commission,  and  should 
help  assure  that  the  Commissions  reports 
are  fully  publicized  and  discussed  in  the  OAS 
General  Assembly. 

3.  The  United  States  should  press  for  the 
investigation  of  reported  violations  of  human 
rights  by  appropriate  international  commis- 
sions, and  it  should  take  the  findings  of  those 
groups  into  account  in  deciding  on  the  sub- 
stance and  tone  of  its  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral relations. 

4.  As  a  demonstration  of  Its  determlAatlon 
to  do  what  it  can  to  alleviate  the  distress 
caused  by  political  repression,  the  United 
States  should  expand  its  emergency  immigra- 
tion program  for  political  refugees,  whether 
those  refugees  flee  oppression  of  the  left  or 
right. 

5.  The  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive In  seeking  a  more  normal  relationship 
with  Cuba.  WliUe  emphasizing  that  progress 
toward  Improved  relations  requires  positive 
action  on  both  sides,  the  Commission  urges 
that  the  United  States  act  now  to  end  the 
trade  embargo. 

This  recommended  U.S.  initiative  toward 
Cuba  should  be  implemented  in  conjunction 
with  the  Latin  American  countries.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity — presimiably  the  forth- 
coming Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States — the  United 
States  should  consult  with  other  OAS  mem- 
bers, indicating  its  willingness  to  support 
repeal  of  the  measures  against  Cuba  adopted 
at  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  In  July  1964.  Assum- 
ing that  the  OAS  resolutions  are  repealed,  the 
U.S.  government  should  then  revoke  Execu- 
tive regulations  restricting  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  and  ought  to  act, 
within  the  Presidents  discretionary  author- 
ity,   to    suspend    any    legislative    provLsiona 


which  penalize  third  countries  for  tr^inj__lralnhig,  rather  than  sales  promotion  or  ad 


with  Cuba. 

Regardless  of  progress  or  a  Cuban  response 
in  other  areas,  the  United  States,  taking  Into 
consideration  Its  discussions  with  other  OAS 
members,  should  move  quickly  to:  (a)  drop 
its  restriction  on  travel  to  and  from  Cuba; 
(b)  make  evident  Its  willingness  to  permit 
cultural,  scientific,  and  educational  ex- 
changes on  a  non-official  basis;  and  (c)  make 
clear  Its  willingness  to  improve  cooperative 
arrangements  with  Cuba  on  practical  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern,  such  as  hijacking 
and  weather  watching,  and  to  negotiate  on 
such  additional  matters  as  may  be  indicated. 
Appropriato  opportunities  should  be  taken 
for  dealing  with  Cuba  Informally  within  In- 
ternational organizations.  The  United  States 
government  shotild  encourage  and  facilitate, 
not  discourage,  non-official  cultural  ex- 
changes and  other  forms  of  contact. 

If  and  when  Cuba's  response  permits,  the 
Commission  believes  the  President  should  be 
prepared  to  take  other  Executive  actions  and 
to  seek  whatever  legislative  changes  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  commercial  and  cul- 
tural relations  with  Cuba.  We  should  also  be 
prepared  to  consider  renewal  of  bilateral  dip- 
lomatic relations  as  well  as  other  steps  to 
facilitate  Cuba's  Integration  Into  a  construc- 
tive paattem  of  inter-American  relationships. 

When  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
have  taken  conciliatory  steps  toward  con- 
structive relations,  it  should  be  possible  to 
resolve  outstanding  issues,  and  as  securing 
compensation  for  expropriated  U.S.  proper- 
ties, agreeing  on  the  status  of  the  U.S.  base 
at  Guantanamo.  and  fostering  reconciliation 
among  separated  elements  of  the  Cuban 
community. 

6.  We  strongly  support  the  signing  and 
ratification  of  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty 
based  on  the  Statement  of  Principles  ac- 
cepted by  both  countries  on  February  6,  1974. 
Any  arrangement  should  in  fairness  take  into 
account  the  interests  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

7.  Consistent  with  the  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples and  in  tlie  interests  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  the  President  should  now  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  reduce  U.S.  govern- 
ment personnel  and  operations  which  are 
not  clearly  essential  to  the  Canal's  operation 
and  defense.  In  this  connection  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Southern  Command 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Canal  Zone 
to  the  continental  United  States. 

8.  The  United  States  should  encourage 
and,  where  appropriate,  participate  in  efforts 
to  develop  subregional,  regional  and  global 
conventional  arms  limitation  agreements 
among  supplier  and  consumer  nations. 

9.  Tlie  United  States  should  terminate 
grant  military  material  assistance  programs 
in  Latin  America.  The  recently  abolished 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
public  safety  program  In  Latin  America, 
which  provided  equipment  and  training  to 
police  forces,  should  not  be  revised. 

10.  The  United  States  should  not  actively 
encourage  llie  purchase  of  arms  by  Latin 
American  countries.  However,  legislative  re- 
strictions on  arms  transfers  that  discriminate 
against  Latin  America  ought  to  be  repealed. 
Conventional  mUltary  equipment  should  be 
available  to  Latin  American  countries  on  a 
competitive,  commercial  and  uon-discrlm- 
hiatory  basis — the  same  as  that  governing 
sales  to  other  friendly  nations,  except  thoee 
engaging  In  military  hostUIties  or  whose  se- 
curity forces  are  foiuid  by  appropriate  inter- 
national processes  to  be  systematically  vio- 
lating human  rights. 

11.  U.S.  Military  A.ssLstance  Advisory 
Groups  In  Latin  America  should  be  phased 
out  and  replaced  by  small  interservlce  liaison 
offices  or  joint  commission  delegations  ipos- 
.-iibly  as  part  of  Military  Attache  Offices), 
whose  primary  responsibilities  would  involve 
coordination  of  professional  exchanges  and 


vlsory  functions. 

12.  The  United  States  should  abandon  the 
threat  or  application  of  unilateral  measures 
of  economic  coercion  In  Its  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Xiatln  America.  Specifically,  the 
Commission  tirges: 

(a)  Repeal  of  the  Hickenlooper  and  Gon- 
zales Amendments  and  revocation  of  the 
January  1972  Pj-esidentlal  i>ollcy  statement 
on  expropriation. 

(b)  Repeal  of  the  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  and  Ship  Loan  Act  which  provide  for 
automatic  ecoiK>mic  sanctions  in  cases  of 
fisheries  disputes. 

(c)  Rejection  by  the  United  States  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  or  policies  of  economic  de- 
nial to  affect  the  Internal  proceseec  of  Latin 
American  countries.  Such  mes^tires  should  be 
considered  only  pursuant  to  appropriate  re.s- 
olutlons  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

13.  The  United  States  should  propose  a 
modification  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  charter  to  encourage  additional 
contributions  by  other  nations  In  a  manner 
which  wotild  permit  dilution  of  the  U.S.  vot- 
ing share  below  one-third,  or  alternatively,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
But  sucli  action  must  be  accomplished  in  a 
maimer  which  would  not  lower  the  le\el  of 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Bank. 

14.  The  United  States  should  assure  that  its 
actions  in  the  Inter  American  Developmem 
Bank  and  other  multilateral  development  in- 
stitutions accord  with  the  broad  purposes  of 
those  institutions  and  are  not  taken  pri- 
marily to  serve  narrow  U.S.  political  or  eco- 
nomic interests. 

15.  The  United  States  should  encourage  ihf 
strengthening  of  the  OAS  conciliation  and 
jjeacekeeping  capacities. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  future  role  of  the 
OAS — Including  its  strtictttre,  leadership  and 
location — ,  the  United  States  should  be 
guided  primarily  by  Latin  American  Initi- 
atives and  wishes. 

17.  U.S.  immigration  legislation  shotild  be 
reviewed  systematically  with  the  aim  ot  elim- 
inating restrictions  barring  travel  and  migra- 
tion on  purely  political  grounds.  The  Com- 
mission urges  that  the  President  promptly 
seek  Congressional  approval  for  amendments 
designed  to  eliminate  these  restrictions.  In 
the  meantime,  we  urge  the  President  to  in- 
struct all  relevant  U.S.  agencies  to  Interpret 
and  apply  existing  legislation  In  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances  and  priorities. 

18.  The  United  States  should  propose  estab- 
lishment of  an  Inter-American  Endowment 
for  Cultui-al  Exchange,  with  funding  from  a 
percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  mandate 
of  such  an  entity  should  be  broadly  defined 
and  Its  functioning  should  remain  free  from 
the  pressures  of  government  agencies  In  any 
of  the  participating  countries.  Its  sole  pur- 
pose should  be  to  utilize  the  talents  and  ca- 
pacities of  Uistitutlons  and  individuals  to- 
ward a  better  and  broader  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

19.  The  U.S.  government  should  provide  in- 
creased support  for  Latin  American  Area 
Studies  at  all  levels  of  the  educational 
system. 

20.  The  United  States  should  enact  a  gen- 
eralized scheme  of  tariff  preferences  for  de- 
veloping countries.  However,  both  the  list  of 
products  to  be  admitted  and  the  limitations 
on  dollar  volume  shotild  be  drawn  with  a 
view  to  providing  Increased  benefits  to  Latin 
America. 

21.  The  United  States  should  cooperate 
with  Latin  American  nations  in  the  forth- 
coming multilateral  tariff  negotiation  to 
achieve  tariff  reductions  on  products  which 
would  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

22.  The   waiver  provision  on  countervail- 
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Ing  duties  shmild  be  included  In  the  Trade 
Reform  Act.  The  Commission  further  rec- 
ommends th&t  the  United  States,  lu  concert 
with  other  nations,  begin  to  review  and  ne- 
gotiate new  and  more  appropriate  Intenia- 
lioiial  rules  to  govern  the  temporary  use  of 
txport  subsidies  by  developing  natloua. 

23.  The  U.8.  government  should  determlr.e 
which  segments  of  the  domestic  economy  will 
be  disrupted  by  more  liberal  trade  pdicles, 
including  tariff  preferences,  and  should  de- 
velop »  selective,  but  generous  program  of  ad- 
justment ssBlstance.  This  assistance  should 
be  integrated  with  national  and  local  eco- 
nomic policy  plans  as  well  as  with  other 
measures  directed  toward  more  efficient  do- 
mestic allocation  of  resources. 

34.  The  United  States  shoxild  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  system  for  the 
exchange  of  information  on  commodity  sup- 
ply and  demand  projections. 

as.  The  United  States  government  should 
examine  means  to  limit  and  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  wide  fluctuations  In  supply,  demand 
and  prices  of  selected  commodities.  Alterna- 
tives which  should  be  considered  tuclude 
compensatory  finance  arrangements,  long- 
term  supply  contracts  and  commodity  agree- 
ments. Such  arrangements  could  be  Initiated 
on  a  regional  basis,  but  should  be  consistent 
with  Western  Hemisphere  interests  Lu  ex- 
paiKliug  total  global  production  and  main- 
taining orderly  and  equitable  global  trading 
arrangements. 

26.  The  United  States  should  target  Its  bi- 
lateral asslstaace  to  the  poorer  countries  lu 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  countries  concerned,  to 
projects  within  countries  which  will  better 
the  lot  of  the  poorest  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Uziited  States  should  endorse  at- 
tempta  by  mtiltllateral  lending  agencies  ta 
apply  similar  criteria  In  their  programs. 

27.  The  United  States  should  iuimi  its  ou  n 
commitments  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  to  the  World  Bank,  and 
should  encourage  the  wealthier  nationa  of 
Latin  America  to  malce  more  of  their  re- 
sources available  for  development  assistance 
in  the  regkui. 

28.  The  United  States  should  collaborate 
»-ith  the  Latin  American  nations  In  tlw  de- 
velopment of  codes  of  conduct  defining  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  foreign  Investors  and 
governments.  Together,  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  should  work  to  develop 
impartial  fact-finding  mechanisms  and  uti- 
lize Impartial  dispute  settlement  procedures 
to  help  lu  the  refiolutiou  of  Investment 
disputes. 

29.  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration guarantee  programs  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  be  modified  to  emphasize  pri- 
marily medium-  and  smaller-size  firms  and 
projects  Intended  to  have  a  favorable  Impact 
upou  the  poor. 

30.  The  United  States  should  collaborate 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  to  assure 
that  facilities  used  for  the  International 
transfer  of  oil  revenue  dollars  give  appro- 
priate weight  to  the  requirements  c^  the 
developing  coimtrles. 

31.  The  United  States  should  assist  the 
development  of  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  within  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. To  support  this  process,  we  reconunend 
establishment  of  a  publicly-funded  founda- 
tion to  cooperate  with  counterpart  Latin 
American  Iniitltutlons. 

33.  The  Conunlssion  recommend.s  that  the 
United  States  iindertake  cooperative  research 
in  marine  science.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  International 
or  regional  Marine  Research  Centers  In  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  in  which  scien- 
tists from  member  coxintrles  could  Jointly 
undertake  marine  research  projects  and 
studies,  thereby  strengthening  local  research 
and  sclenttOc  capabilities. 

33.  The  U.S.  government  should  cooperate 
with  Latin  American  countries  to  collate  and 


disseminate  Information  relating  to  the 
terms  of  licensing  agreements,  royalty  pay- 
ments, etc.  Similarly  one  function  of  the  new 
public  science  foundation  recommended  pre- 
viotialy  should  be  to  provide  a  clearing  house 
of  Information  on  technological  services  po- 
tentially available  from  middle  and  small- 
si7ed  firms  lu  tlie  United  States. 


JAMES  DAY  NOMINATION 

Ml'.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
disappomLed  the  administration  has  now 
resubmitted  to  the  Senate  the  nomlna- 
tXcfa  of  James  M.  Day  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mining  Elnforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. Ml-.  Day's  record  shows  far 
more  concern  for  politics  than  It  does 
for  mine  safety,  and  as  acting  Director 
he  has  effectively  shut  out  the  miners 
from  any  real  voice  in  safety  enforce- 
ment. I  opposed  this  iioniination  when  it 
was  previously  subimtted.  and  I  am 
deeply  cmicemed  that  its  resubmission 
at  this  time  could  Jeopardize  the  delicate 
coal  contract  ratification  process  now 
taking  place. 

Coal  mining  is  the  most  dangerous 
business  in  America.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  centurj',  over  127,000  miners  have 
died  on  the  job.  and  even  with  our  pres- 
ent mine  safety  laws,  132  miners  died 
last  year.  The  injury  frequency  rate  in 
the  mines  is  a  whopping  20  times  more 
than  that  of  the  auto  industry,  and  I 
beUeve  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  to 
mine  our  coed  should  have  a  strong  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  Mine  Safety  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Day  doee  not  have  the 
confidence  of  the  men  In  the  mines,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  admhilstration  to 
withdraw  this  nomination. 


NOMINATION  OP  JAMES  DAY  TO  BE 
MESA  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Ford  resubmitted  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  James  Iff:  Daj' 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration  of 
the  Depailment  of  the  Interior.  The  orig- 
inal nomination  was  submitted  on  Jan- 
uary 30. 1974,  and  in  the  ensuing  months, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  i-eceived  many  objections  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  nomi- 
nation was  held  in  Uie  committee  pend- 
ing an  uwestigation  of  allegations  re- 
lating to  Mr.  Day's  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. On  October  16.  1974.  the  nomina- 
tion was  returned  without  action. 

It  Is  dlfiicult  for  me  to  understand  the 
rationale  involved  in  resubmitting  the 
nomination  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
objections  that  have  been  made,  and  the 
record  of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  during  1974. 
These  obje<;tion.s  were  not  unknown  to 
either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  a.s  they  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers and  echoed  at  public  gatherings, 
and  tliey  are  not  lacking  in  substance. 
It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
quote  the  statistics  as  of  October  31. 1974, 
as  compared  with  tlie  same  period  for 

1973,  bearing  in  mind  that  James  Day 
was  Acting  Administrator  for  the  entire 
period  of  January  1  through  October  31. 

1974.  For  that  period  of  1973.  there  were 
115  coal  mine  fatalities  wheieas  diirius 


tiiat  period  In  1974,  there  were  12i  fa- 
taUties;  an  overall  Increase  of  6.  This  Is 
despite  the  fact  that  9,849  more  notices 
of  violations  were  issued  and  the  num- 
ber of  Inspectors  and  technicians  has  in- 
creased. 

A  second  factor  that  castf  doubt  on 
the  fitness  of  James  M.  Day  for  tills  posi- 
tion is  his  lack  of  experience  with  the 
mining  industi-y.  Briefly,  his  career  has 
been  that  of  an  attorney.  Republican 
political  campaigner,  CIA  auditor,  and 
Director  of  tlie  Ofllce  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Much  of  tlie  objection  to  ills  confirma- 
tion stems  from  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
pointment appears  to  be  based  on  party 
poUtics,  rather  than  on  qualifications. 
There  are  many  other  objections  that 
have  been  made,  but  they  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention  at  tills  time. 

I  also  am  gravely  distressed  at  the 
resubml.ssion  of  this  controversial  nomi- 
nation during  this  critical  period.  The 
sensitivity  of  the  Nation's  miners  to  in- 
adequate safety  in  the  mines  has  been  a 
major  concern  in  the  contract  talks,  and 
the  UMW's  complete  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  MESA  under 
Mr.  Day  is  well  kno\ni. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  tliat  the  President 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  withdraw  this 
nomination  Immediately  and  to  send  the 
name  of  a  suitable  nominee  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate where  I  can  assure  liim  tliere  wil] 
be  prompt  consideration. 


MEETING  THE  WEST  S  ECONOMIC 
CRISIS 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Pilgrim.s 
of  Great  Britain  in  London  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  This  distinguished  British  orga- 
nization has,  for  decades,  maintained  a 
deep  interest  in  strengthening  Anglo- 
American  relations.  I  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  most  pressing  problem 
we  hi  the  Western  world  face  todaj-— 
the  economic  crisis  created  by  the  quad- 
rupling of  world  oil  prices. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  tliis:  Tlie 
oil-importing  nations  are  floundering  in 
their  elTort  to  cope  with  a  cohesive  and 
disciplined  oil  producers  cartel.  Thus,  the 
critical  precondition  for  any  set  of  solu- 
tions is  aUied  imity;  economic  and  fi- 
nancial isolationism  are  as  out  of  date  as 
political  and  military  isolationism. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Pilgrims,  I  pro- 
posed the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Special  Council  of  Economic  and  Finan- 
cial Ministers  to  take  decisive  action.  For 
we  do  not  need  another  debating  society : 
the  lime  for  endless  talk  has  long  since 
passed.  What  we  need  is  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
oil,  to  stabilize  the  International  mone- 
tary system,  to  conserve  energy,  and  to 
develop  new  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. 

The  Western  world  is  now  facing  its 
most  severe  economic  crisis  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  It  Is  time  to 
deal  with  It  the  same  way  we  have  over- 
come past  crises — with  urgency,  con- 
fidence and  intelligence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  remarks  to  the 
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Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  be  printed  In 
tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

Americans  Invariably  do  two  things  when 
they  are  in  London:  they  visit  Westminster 
Abbey  and — if  they  do  any  speechmaklng — 
they  quote  Churchill.  Having  been  to  West- 
minster Abbey  let  me  recall  Churchill's  words 
at  a  Pilgrims  dinner  lu  July  1932.  He  said: 

"Our  troubles  are  by  no  means  ended.  The 
economic  crisis,  the  monetary  crisis  In  which 
the  world  Is  gripped,  still  holds  its  full  in- 
tensity. Baffling  problems  confront  the 
Statesmen  and  afflict  the  peoples  of  both  our 
countries,  but  I  believe  there  Is  one  grand, 
valiant  conviction  shared  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  Is  this:  together,  there  is  no 
problem  we  cannot  solve." 

My  remarks  tonight  are  directed  to  this 
central  theme — that  together  there  is  no 
problem  we  cannot  solve — but  with  this  addi- 
tion: apart,  we  will  find  neither  solutions  to 
nor  sanctuary  from  otir  common  peril. 

When  the  Pilgrims  gathered  a  year  ago  to 
hear  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  the  West- 
ern Alliance,  darkened  by  the  embargo  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  was  still  recoiling  from 
the  trauma  of  the  Yom  Klppur  War.  The 
Atlantic  Alliance,  having  assembled  itself  on 
the  parade  ground  of  common  purpose,  pro- 
ceeded to  march  off  in  as  inauy  directions  as 
there  were  marchers. 

However  great  the  historical  and  cultural 
affinity  of  our  two  i>eople,  however  richly  we, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  share  in  the 
tradition  of  Western  civilization,  it  has  be- 
come painfully  clear  that  a  dangerous  frag- 
mentation has  Impaired  our  capacity  to  act 
in  concert,  diffusing  our  common  strength 
and  defeating  our  common  cause. 

There  has  been  growing  concern  lu  the 
United  States  that  the  foreign  policies  of 
some  European  countries  evidence  lack  of 
faith  in  cooperative  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
while  certaUily  no  worse,  has  often  been  no 
better  than  many  European  foreign  policies 
in  that  regard.  Too  often,  for  example,  my 
government  managed  greater  forbearance  in 
dealhig  with  its  adversaries  than  In  working 
with  its  allies.  On  occasion  we  asked  for  your 
support  without  disclosing  the  facts  as  we 
knew  them;  or  we  asked  you  to  share  our 
risks  when  we  were  unwilling  to  share  our 
reasons  or  our  resources.  My  government  has 
been  slow  to  appreciate  and  to  gr^ple  with 
the  common  economic  dangers.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  thl.'-.  much  is  certain:  the 
divisions  that  were  Inefficient  in  the  Year  of 
Europe  have  become,  \n  this  year  of  crisis, 
inexcusable. 

OT7K    COMMON    ECONOMIC    PERIL 

The  economic  stability  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity is  more  precarious  today  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Second  World  War.  Our  econo- 
mies are  seized  by  unprecedented  rates  of 
Inflation  coupled  with  economic  stagnation 
and  decline.  The  gross  national  product  of 
OECD  countries  will  grow  at  only  1..";  this 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  index  of  international 
prices  has  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
10  ^i  in  the  past  five  years;  and  14<'o  in  1974 
alone.  Unemployment  and  hiterest  rates  are 
up.  Standards  of  living  are  down  and  falling. 
Economic  growth  has  all  bxit  ceased. 

Today  even  nations  are  in  danger  of  de- 
fault. The  Eurocurrency  market,  on  which 
governments  as  well  as  businesses  have  come 
to  deptend.  cannot  alone  provide  the  neces- 
sary financing  for  deflclt-rldden  oil-consum- 
ing nations.  The  world's  financial  system  Is 
endangered  by  the  spectacular  growth  of 
short-term  bank  borrowing,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds tied  up  in  long-term  loans — some  of 
which  may  never  be  repaid.  Bank  losses  and 
bank  failures  have  reached  alarming  levels, 
prompting  major  concern  on  the  part  of  cen- 


tral bankers  everywhere.  The  outlook  ahead 
is  even  more  disturbing.  It  Is  estimated  that 
In  the  next  three  months  a,s  many  petro- 
dollars will  inundate  private  money  markets 
as  have  Sowed  in  during  the  last  nine 
months. 

We  have  vrttuessed  a  rapid  and  unprece- 
dented transfer  of  monetary  reserves.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  reports  that 
monetary  reserves  held  by  oil-producing  na- 
tions have  Jumped  from  $13  billion  to  $38 
billion  In  the  last  year.  The  oil  producers  now 
have  monetary  reserves  equalling  the  com- 
bined resers'es  of  industrial  Europe  in  1970. 

Tliese  bleak  indicators — and  there  are  many 
others — confront  us  In  a  period  of  increased 
financial,  as  well  as  economic,  hiterdep>end- 
ence.  Inflation  and  recession,  acknowledging 
no  national  boundaries,  spread  a  disease 
which  cannot  be  easily  quarantined. 

THE    PRICE    OF    OIL    AND    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

No  matter  what  remedy  a  single  nation 
adopts,  decisions  made  far  from  her  borders 
limit  both  options  and  opportimltles. 

It  is  the  price  of  oil  that  has  dimmed  not 
only  our  lights,  but  also  our  hopes  for  a 
measured  and  orderly  economic  recovery.  Oil- 
consuming  nations  will  collectively  bear  a 
staggering  current  account  deficit  this  year 
in  excess  of  $50  bUlion.  The  quadrupling  of 
the  price  of  oil  is  a  problem  not  only  for 
Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States:  If  our 
economies  have  been  crippled  by  the  fourfold 
Increase  In  world  oil  prices,  those  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  have  been  strangled.  The 
cost  of  oil  imports  to  these  nations  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  $10  billion  in  less  than  a 
year. 

This  Increase  entirely  offsets  the  amouiit 
of  official  development  assistance  these  coun- 
tries now  receive.  Consequently,  those  least 
able  to  finance  rising  oil  costs  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  desperately  needed  human 
and  resource  development  programs. 

Tlie  direct  relationship  between  the  price 
of  oU  and  the  price  of  fertilizer  dramatically 
illustrates  the  Immediate  crisis  confronting 
the  third  world.  The  aggregate  "fertilizer  bill" 
for  developing  countries  has  Increased  four- 
fold in  only  two  years;  yet  even  at  exorbitant 
prices,  fertilizer  Is  In  critically  short  supply. 
Mass  starvation  is  no  longer  a  distant  threat, 
but  a  grim  fact  for  many  of  these  countries. 

In  the  developed  nations  of  the  West,  the 
acute  shortage  of  oil  and  the  arbitrary  price 
Increases  brought  on  by  last  year's  embargo 
have  given  way  to  a  mounting  financial  crisis. 
We  lack  both  adequate  theories  and  appro- 
priate mechanisms — to  say  nothing  of  the 
self-interested  cooi>eratlon  of  the  producing 
states — In  dealing  with  the  complex  problems 
facing  the  world.  For  example,  surplus  reve- 
nues accruing  to  the  producing  states  are 
expected  to  reach  $60  to  $70  billion  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  $170  billion  by  the  end  of 
1975.  Tlie  World  Bank  estimates  that  OPEC 
surpluses  will  amount  to  $650  billion  by 
1980,  and  an  incomprehensible  $1.2  trillion 
by  1985 — surely  the  largest  and  most  precip- 
itous shift  in  wealth  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A    SPECIAL    MINISTERIAL    COtJNCIL 

The  nations  of  the  Atlantic  community 
have  waited  too  long  to  respond  to  this 
"gathering  storm."  Thus  far  In  dealing  with 
the  oil-producing  states  my  country  has 
alternately  cajoled  and  blustered  without  ef- 
fect. Instead  of  expecting  the  producer  na- 
tions to  solve  our  financial  and  economic 
problems — not  all  of  which  were  created  by 
escalating  oil  prices — it  Is  time  th.it  the 
consumer  nations  did  something  for  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  we  must  join  together  in  an  in- 
ternational effort  with  the  urgency,  confi- 
dence and  intelligence  that,  hi  an  earlier 
crisis,  accompanied  and  sustahied  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  the  postwar  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  The  oil-consuming  nations  of  Eur- 
ope, along  with  our  friends  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere,  must  hammer  out  a  cohesive  eco- 


nomic and  financial  strategy  capable  of  pro- 
moting their  Interests,  and  the  wc^-ld's  in- 
terest, In  realistic  oil  prices  and  a  stable 
world  economy. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Council  of  Economic  and  Financial  MUiis- 
ters — initially  comprised  of  the  oil-consum- 
ing nations — to  devise  and  Implement  a  new 
strategy  for  economic  survival.  This  minis- 
terial-level council  should  be  constituted  so 
that  It  can  respond  effectively  and  realistic- 
ally to  the  hazards  and  oppcK-tunities  ahead. 
Much  of  the  administrative  machinery  to 
support  this  effort — the  OECD.  the  Energy 
Working  Group  and  other  multilateral  and 
International  organizations — already  exists. 
It  is  the  absence  not  of  institutions,  but  of 
meaningful  initiatives  and  coordinated  lead- 
ership, that  impedes  our  progress  and  clouds 
our  future. 

A    COMMON    AGENDA 

I  Offer  the  following  agenda  for  the  Special 
Council  of  Economic  and  Finance  Ministers. 

First:  The  paramount  and  Immediate  ob- 
jective Is  to  develop  and  coordinate  efforts  to 
bring  world  oil  prices  down  to  levels  that 
will  give  all  nations  a  fighting  chance  to  con- 
tain inflation,  to  preserve  the  world  economy, 
and  to  mamtain  the  International  financial 
system. 

An  essential  step  is  to  insulate  the  price 
of  oil  produced  by  consuming  nations  from 
the  control  of  the  producers  cartel.  The  pres- 
ent policy  of  allowing  the  cartel  arbitrarily 
to  establish  price  levels  for  till  oil — not  Just 
the  oil  they  produce  and  export — should  not 
be  legitimized  by  the  inaction  of  the  United 
States  and  other  consuming  nations  which 
are  also  important  oil  producers. 

Second:  We  must  develop  the  capacity  to 
withstand  cvirtailments  in  our  sources  of 
Imported  oU.  We  have  made  an  important 
start  In  the  Energy  Working  Group  and  In  the 
negotiation  of  arrangements  for  burden- 
sharing  and  cooperative  action  in  meeting 
emergency  supply  situations. 

When  the  American  Congress  reconvenes 
a  week  from  today,  I  will  seek  early  approval 
in  the  Senate  of  legislation  to  implement  the 
major  features  of  this  agreement. 

Third:  Essential  to  any  overall  plan  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  oU  is  a  tough  pro- 
gram to  limit  demand  through  mandatory 
energy  conservation.  All  consuming  nations 
need  to  fashion  comprehensive  and  con- 
certed plans  to  limit  consumption  by  elim- 
inating -waste  while  maintaining  economic 
viability.  The  establishment  of  dollar  or  vol- 
ume limits  on  oil  imports  Is  one  Initiative 
that  deserves  serious  consideration.  FYance 
has  endorsed  such  a  program;  I  have  urged 
a  similar  "peril  point"  concepi  for  my  own 
country. 

Fourth :  Bringing  down  the  price  of  oil  will 
require  an  immediate,  no-nonsense,  expan- 
sion in  the  development  of  the  existing  and 
potential  energy  sources  of  consuming  na- 
tions. This  means  the  rapid  development  of 
my  nation's  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  our 
Alaskan  fields,  and  our  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves. It  also  requires  that  you  and  the 
Norwegians  get  on  with  the  development  o;' 
the  North  Sea  fields— without  delay.  Awd  it 
means  increased  efforts  by  our  allies  in  Ca- 
nada and  elsewhere  to  exploit  their  own  rich 
potential. 

For  the  longer  term,  we  must  make  a  m.ss- 
sive  and  cost-effective  investment  in  re- 
search and  development  that  will  lead  to  new- 
technologies  both  for  developing  new  energy 
sources  and  for  lowering  the  environmental 
and  other  costs  of  extracilng  conventional 
energy  sources.  In  this  task,  we  need  to 
mobilize  our  abundant  Intellectual  talents,  as 
well  as  our  combined  capital  resources. 

Fifth:  Each  of  our  countries  must  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  setting  its  own  economic 
aifairs  in  order.  In  this  effort,  the  Special 
Council  can  be  a  regular  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  plans  f(jr  stabilising  our  respec- 
tive economies. 
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For  example,  the  renewed  interest  In  public 
investment  institutions  to  stimulate  slug- 
gish productivity  merits  wider  considera- 
tion. Canada  has  already  chartered  a  na- 
tional Investment  corporation;  your  own  gov- 
ernment is  likewise  considering  prof>osals  to 
iuiuse  new  government  capital  into  depress- 
ed sectors.  We  can  and  must  prevent  domes- 
tic commercial  failures  from  precipitating  an 
international  economic  collapse. 

Whatever  our  differing  Interests,  we  must 
not  resort  to  the  destructive  '"beggar-thy- 
neighor"  policies  of  the  19303.  Attempts  to 
shift  disquieting  trade  deficits  from  one 
country  to  another — whetlier  tlirough  Im- 
port barriers  or  currency  devaluation — can 
only  bring  on  worldwide  depression.  We 
must  promote  an  orderly  economic  recovery 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  family  of 
nations. 

Sixth:  Restoring  health  to  our  financial  in- 
stitutions is  an  urgent  objective  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  orderly  evolution  of 
Euromarkets  will  require  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  central  bankers  in  several  areas: 
more  reliable  information  on  the  market'^ 
operations;  the  development  of  liqukllty 
standards  to  bolster  confidence  in  its  institu- 
tions; and  continued  cooperation  toward 
establishing  some  international  "lender  of 
lost  resort." 

Seventh:  There  is  a  compelling  need  for 
new  policies  to  promote  stable,  safe  and  di- 
versified Investment  of  oil  producer  funds.  To 
dispel  present  uncertainty  we  must  devise 
iiiilform  guidelines  which  will  apply  to  in- 
vestments by  the  producing  states  in  our 
respective  national  economies.  These  guide- 
lines must  provide  consuming  nations  with 
the  assurance  of  continued  control  over  their 
own  essential  financial  Infrastructuies,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  recognize  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  producing  nations  in  guard- 
ing against  the  real  ri^s  of  iufiation  and 
ctu-rency  fluctuations. 

Eighth :  The  Special  CouncU  must  explore 
means  of  assisting  those  nations  facing  seri- 
ous liquidity  problems  as  a  result  of  con- 
centrated oil  producer  investment  in  a 
handful  of  countries  and  markets.  A  major 
effort — preferably  international,  but  if  nec- 
essary on  a  more  limited  basis — must  be 
made  to  encourage  direct  investment  In  the 
economies  of  those  nations  which  are  in- 
creasely  threatened  by  their  inability  to  at- 
tract funds  in  private  markets. 

Ninth;  We  cannot  overlook  the  plight  of 
the  developing  countries.  The  interuationa! 
dialogue  now  underway  in  Rome  on  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  food  is  a  first  step;  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  co<^)eratlve  projects  to  prevent 
famine  and  restore  hope  must  be  the  nest. 
Joint  efforts  to  buUd  fertilizer  plants  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. The  producing  nations  could  commit 
natural  gas — wlilch  in  now  being  flared  and 
wasted — as  the  feed-stock.  IndusUiallzed  na- 
tions could  conunit  the  necessary  manpower, 
technology  and  equipment. 

Tenth:  We  should  initiate  a  review  of  the 
changing  role  of  the  multinational  corpor- 
ation, especially  the  international  oil  com- 
panies, and  prepare  standards  of  cojiduct 
which  will  prevent  private  gain  at  public 
expen.se,  promote  orderly  world  commerce, 
and  better  Identify  tiie  appropriate  regula- 
tory spheres  of  the  respective  countries  in 
which  these  corporations  are  based  and  oper- 
ate. 

The  Initiatives  presented  in  this  agenda  are 
made  in  the  tradition  of  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  which  my  nation  has  lilstorlcally  ob- 
scr.ed  and  to  which  I  personally  subscribe. 
Throughout  all  aspects  of  our  cooperative 
eiideavor,  we  need  to  maintain  a  continuing 
dialogue  with  oil-producing  nations  and  less- 
developed  countries  on  the  critical  Issues  of 
fuel,  finance,  and  food.  The  goal  of  this  dia- 
logue should  be  a  new  set  of  arrangements 
which  marit  mutvial  support.  lu  efforts  to 
accommodate  conflicting  views,  however,  we 
will  not  submit  to  the  dictates  of  j'jiv  t?roap 


of  nations  which  threaten  the  security  of 
individual  countries,  or  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  the  International  financial  system 
and  the  world  economy. 

Tlie  oil-producing  nations  cannot  achieve 
their  own  varied  objectives  without  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  major  con- 
suming nations.  This  gives  us  both  leverage 
and  opportunity  to  influence  the  policies  and 
conduct  of  the  oil  producers  If  we  choose  to 
do  so — and  if  w*  act  together. 

The  agenda  I  have  proposed — our  common 
agenda — offers  us  the  opportunity  to  promote 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  peoples.  Let 
us  not  succumb  to  the  paralysis  of  pe-ssimisni. 
Let  us  use  our  combined  assets  and  Ingenuity 
to  shape  a  future  in  which  all  nations  may 
flourish. 

In   conclusion,   let   me   add    these   words: 

There  Is.  above  aU,  one  abiding  faith  that 
Joins  our  two  peoples.  It  is  the  commitment 
to  individual  liberty  that  time  and  time 
again  has  brought  us  together  in  the  cause 
of  human  rights. 

Freedom  imposes  great  obligations  on  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  it. 

If  we  care  only  for  ourselves,  what  are  we? 

If  we  do  not  speak  for  freedom,  who  will? 

And  if  not  now,  when? 

If  new  relations  between  East  and  West 
are  to  mature  into  long-term  peaceful  co- 
operation, there  must  be  progress  toward 
the  freer  movement  of  people  and  Ideas 
across  international  borders.  In  Geneva,  at 
the  Eiux>pean  Security  Conference,  your  gov- 
ernment and  mine  must  join  together,  along 
with  the  fi-ee  nations  of  Europe,  to  press  for 
lowering  the  artificial  barriers  that  now  di- 
vide East  and  West.  In  this  enterprise  we, 
together,  are  privileged  to  represent  what  is 
most  noble  in  our  traditions. 

Having  begun  with  your  Winston  Church- 
ill, I  shall  close  with  our  Harry  Truman.  I 
believe  XixaX  both  men  would  have  approved. 
On  November  11.  1»4»,  twenty-five  years  ago 
today.  President  Truman   had   this   to  aay: 

"The  task  of  achieving  greater  Justice  and 
freedom  wUl  be  long  and  it  will  be  difficult. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  today,  human 
rights  and  freedom  are  being  deillberately 
violated  and  suppressed.  These  things  are  not 
only  morally  wrong — they  threaten  to  undo 
the  slow  and  hard-won  achievements  of  civil- 
ization. There  can  be  no  higher  challenge 
than  to  build  a  world  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
a  world  In  which  all  men  are  brother*.  That 
Is  the  goal  toward  which  we  must  strive  with 
all  our  strength." 

In  1945  a  truck  driver  named  Bevln  en- 
tnisted  the  security  of  Europe  to  a  haber- 
dasher named  Truman  with  the  words.  "Over 
to  you."  Now.  nearly  thirty  years  later,  the 
watchword  among  Pilgrims  must  be:  over  to 
all  of  us. 


FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
PRIVACY   ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  a  number  of  articles 
and  press  releases  relating  to  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Family  Eouc.mional  Rights  and  Prwacv 
Act  ok   1974 

Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  announced  today 
that  Thomas  S.  McPee.  Deputy  AsKlstant 
Secretary  for  Management  Planning  and 
Technology,  will  assume  responsibility  for 
the  office  mandated  by  the  Family  Educa- 
tioiiid  Rlgl.l  J  and  Privacy  Act  ol  1074. 


This  office  will  serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
investigating,  processing,  and  reviewing  viola- 
tions of  tlie  Act.  It  aliio  wiU  handle  in- 
quiries from  individuals  seeking  information 
related  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
pri\acy  of  parent.s  and  students. 

Tlie  office  will  be  ready  to  function  on 
November  19,  1974,  the  effective  date  of  the 
;^w.  Information  requests  sliould  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  McFee,  c,  o  Room  6660.  HEW 
North,  330  Independence  Avenue,  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20301. 

The  Secretary  also  reiterated  the  Depart- 
ment's firm  support  for  the  Family  £}duca- 
tional  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  he  stressed 
the  President's  endorsement  of  this  approach 
to  ensure  the  rights  of  individual  students 
and  parents  and  noted  that  It  Is  consistent 
with  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Domestic 
Council  Committee  on  the  Right  of  Privacy 
on  which  he  serves. 

The  Secretary  said  the  Department  will 
publish  its  notice  of  proposed  rule  nuUdug 
to  protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  students 
and  their  families  in  connection  with 
Department-assisted  surveys  and  data 
gathering  activities  on  the  date  agreed  upon 
■with  Congress. 

He  also  directed  immediate  development 
of  regulations  on  those  other  sections  of  the 
law  relating  to  access  to  official  schoc^  rec- 
ords, hearings  to  challenge  their  content, 
and  the  release  of  personally  Identifiable  data 
without  student  or  parental  consent.  This 
second  set  of  regulations  will  be  published 
as  a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  In  any  event,  no  later  than 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  Is  hoped  that  such 
regulations  will  provide  members  of  the  edu- 
cation community  with  the  guidance  neces- 
sary for  them  to  establish  their  own  proce- 
dures to  enstire  compliance  with  the  law. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  directed  the  De- 
partment to  work  closely  with  Senator  James 
L.  Buckley  (aathor  of  this  Act),  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  education  committees, 
and  representatives  of  public  Interest  groups 
to  develop  any  needed  clarifying  amend- 
ments. If  the  legislation  Is  modified,  the  De- 
partment would,  of  couTie,  revise  its  regula- 
tions. 


CUMTTLATIVE     RECORDS:      ASSAT.T-T     ON     Pni\'.\CY 

(By  Diane  Divoky ) 

It  all  started  innocently  enough  back  In 
the  18208,  when  schools  In  New  England  be- 
gan keeping  registers  of  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance. In  the  150-odd  years  since,  the 
student  record  has  grown  to  grotesque  pro- 
portions. Like  Frankenstein's  monster.  It 
now  has  the  potential  to  destroy  those  it  was 
created  to  protect. 

Educators  have  constructed  this  monster 
In  the  name  of  efficiency  and  progress,  add- 
ing a  piece  here  and  there,  tinkering  with 
new  components,  assmning  all  the  while  they 
were  creating  a  manageable  servant  for  school 
personnel.  But  what  they  failed  to  foresee 
was  the  swift  development  of  modem  com- 
munications technology  and  the  widening 
employment  of  that  technology  by  a  social 
system  increasingly  beat  on  snooping. 

The  growth  of  the  record  into  an  all -in- 
clusive dossier  came  in  response  to  the  in- 
creasing centralization  and  bureaucratiza- 
tion of  schools.  Another  contributing  factor 
was  the  emergence  of  education's  ambitious 
goal  of  deaUng  with  the  "whole  chUd. "  Out 
of  that  context  grew  such  specific  actions  as 
the  NEA's  1925  recommendation  ttxat  health, 
guidance  and  psychological  records  be  main- 
tained for  each  pupil,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  1941  development  of 
record  forms  that  gave  more  attention  to  be- 
havior descriptioiui  and  evaluation  and  less 
to  hard  data  such  as  subjects  and  grades.  By 
19C*,  the  U.S.  Olfice  of  Education  was  listing 
eight  major  clnsclflcations  of  Information  to 
be  collected  and  placed  In  the  student  record 

Mere   recently,    the    Ohio    D<'i).<rtn\(.iit   of 
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Eklucatlon  took  a  hard  look  at  state  laws 
requiring  the  keeping  of  such  records  and 
sounded  a  note  of  warning:  *'When  con- 
strued with  other  statutes  which  give  school 
authorities  wide  discretionary  power  ...  it 
I  is  I  obvious  that  schools  may  collect  any 
kind  of  information  they  desire  concerning 
pupils."  Power  of  that  magnitude,  admon- 
ished guidelines  for  Ohio  administrators, 
mu.st  be  handled  with  great  care  and  discre- 
tion. 

The  ultimate  mushrooming  of  records  may 
have  been  reached  in  tlie  massive  New  York 
City  school  system — largest  in  the  nation. 
There,  the  records  required  or  recommended 
for  each  child  involve,  if  nothing  else,  a  stag- 
gering amomit  of  book  work.  A  typical,  rain- 
bow-hued  student  dossier  in  New  York 
carries: 

A  buff-colored,  cumulative,  four-page  rec- 
ord card  that  notes  personal  and  social  be- 
havior, along  with  scholastic  achievement, 
and  Is  kept  on  file  for  50  years; 

A  blue  or  green  test-data  card  on  which 
all  standardized  test  results  and  grade  equi- 
valents are  kept,  also  for  50  years; 

A  white,  four-page,  chronological  reading 
record; 

A  pupil's  office  card; 

An  emergency  home-contact  card; 

A  salmon-colored  health  record — one  side 
for  teachers,  the  other  for  the  school  nurBe 
and  doctor; 

A  dental-check  card; 

An  audiometer  screening-test  report; 

An  articulation  card,  including  teachers' 
recommendations  for  tracking  in  Junior  high 
school; 

A  teachers'  anecdotal  Ale  on  student  be- 
havior; 

An  office  guidance  record,  comprised  of 
counselors'  evaluations  of  aptitude,  behavior 
and  personality  characteristics; 

A  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  hie  that  is 
regarded,  though  not  always  treated,  as  con- 
fidential, and  Includes  reports  to  and  from 
psychologists,  pksychiatrists,  social  workers, 
various  public  and  private  agencies,  the 
courts  and  the  police; 

And   all   disciplinary    referral   cards. 

In  New  York  and  elsewhere,  as  the  records 
began  to  contain  more  detailed  and  varied 
information,  they  took  on  lives  of  their  own; 
they  became,  somehow,  more  trustworthy 
and  permanent  than  the  quixotic  people 
they  represented.  Read  the  cumulative  folder 
of  a  student — 131  IQ,  strong  language  skills, 
musical  talent,  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye, 
permissive  home— and  then  meet  the  child. 
If  he  doesn't  come  on  bright,  articulate, 
humming  a  little  and  self-assured  in  spite 
of  a  squint,  something,  one  feels,  must  be 
wrong.  And  it's  not  likely  the  record  will  be 
blamed. 

As  the  process  of  Information  collection  in 
the  schools  snowballed — a  few  more  forms  for 
the  guidance  department,  a  few  more  facts 
for  state  agencies,  another  set  of  teacher 
comments  for  a  new  tracking  plan — almost 
no  one  stopped  to  weigh  the  implications  of 
recording;  so  much  hard  and  soft  data  about 
children  and  their  families.  There  was  little 
thought  given  to  development  of  clean 
policies  and  practices  by  which  student  and 
parental  rights  of  privacy  might  be  balanced 
against  tlie  needs  of  tlie  school  and  other 
social  agencies  to  know,  or  to  guarantee,  that 
material  contained  in  records  was  accurate 
atid  pertinent. 

Thus,  by  1970,  almost  any  government 
agent  could  walk  into  a  school,  flash  a  badge 
and  send  a  clerk  scurrying  to  produce  a  file 
containing  the  psychiatric  and  medical  rec- 
ords of  a  former  student.  It  was  unlikely 
that  tlie  student  would  even  know  about  the 
intrusion  into  his  private  life.  A  mother 
could  be  cdolly  informed  tliat  she  had  no 
right  to  see  the  records  that  resulted  In  her 
being  transferj^iJ<ra  class  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  A  father  attending  a  routine 
pao-ent-teacher    conference    about   his    out- 


going sou  could  discover  in  the  boys  asiec- 
dotal  record  comments  that  he  was  "strangely 
introspective"  in  the  third  grade,  "unnatu- 
rally interested  in  girls"  in  the  fifth,  and  had 
developed  "pectiliar  political  Ideas"  by  the 
lime  he  was  12 — Judgments  that  the  father 
,  could  neither  retroactively  challenge  nor  ex- 
plain. 

Case  histories  such  as  these  helped  moti- 
vate sociologists  David  A.  Qoslin  and  Nancy 
Bordler  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  record-keeping 
practices  of  54  representative  school  districts. 
They  found  that  the  systems  maintained  as 
part  of  their  permanent  files  widely  varied 
Uifomiation  on  students.  Almost  all  kept 
Informal  teacher-made  anecdotal  records, 
special  health  data,  notes  on  interviews  with 
parents  and  students,  correspondence  Irom 
home,  records  of  referrals,  delinquency  re- 
ports and  other  "high  security"  data.  Nearly 
three  fourths  of  them  also  kept  personality 
ratings,  samples  of  student  work,  diaries  and 
autobiographies.  One  third  recorded  the  race 
and  religion  of  students,  almost  a  half  re- 
corded students  by  nationality,  and  half  kept 
photographs  on  the  record  lorms.  The  re- 
search team  also  discovered  from  the  school 
psychologist  to  a  front-office  clerk  might  be 
responsible  for  feeding  information  into  the 
permanent  file.  (One  interesting  sidelight: 
The  records  were  consistently  little  used  by 
teachers  and  school  staff,  a  finding  that  flew 
in  the  face  of  the  official  rationale  that  the 
dossiers  were  needed  to  guide  teachers  in 
their  relations  with  individual  students.) 

Goslin  and  Bordler  also  found  that  CIA 
and  FBI  agents  had  access  to  the  entire  stu- 
dent files  in  more  than  half  the  school  sys- 
tems, as  did  juvenile  courts  and  health-de- 
partment officials.  Local  police  had  access  to 
complete  flies  in  almost  one  third  of  the  sys- 
tems. But  parents — those  citizens  with  pri- 
mary legal  and  moral  respon.sibillty  for  the 
child — had  access  to  the  entire  flies  in  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  systems.  Some  super- 
intendents reported  that  parents  were 
denied  access  to  their  children's  records  even 
when  they  possessed  the  legal  right  to  in- 
spect them.  "What  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant, '  the  researchers  noted,  "is  the  impres- 
sion that  school  officials  have  strong  reser- 
vations about  giving  parents  very  much  in- 
formation (Other  than  routine  grade  reports 
and  sometimes  achievement-test  scores) 
about  the  content  of  evaluations  that  are 
continually  being  made  of  their  children." 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  Goslln-BorJier  study, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  convened  In 
1969  a  group  oi  prominent  educators,  lawyers 
and  social  scientists  to  consider  the  ethical 
and  legal  aspects  of  stihool  record  keeping 
and  to  develop  guidelines  for  the  collection, 
maintenance  and  dissemination  of  these  rec- 
ords. The  conference  report  began:  "There 
are  clear  indications  .  .  .  that  current  prac- 
tices of  sciiools  and  school  personnel  relating 
to  the  collection,  maintenance,  use  and  dis- 
semination of  information  about  pupils 
threaten  a  de.sirable  balance  between  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  privacy  and  the  school's 
stated  need  to  know."  It  pointed  to  these 
abuses: 

"Information  about  both  pupils  and  their 
parents  is  often  collected  by  schools  without 
the  informed  consent  of  either  children  or 
theu"  parents.  Where  consent  is  obtained  for 
the  collection  of  information  for  one  pur- 
pose, the  same  information  is  ofien  used 
subsequently  for  other  purposes. 

"Pupils  and  parents  typically  have  little 
or,  at  best,  incomplete  knowicKlge  of  what 
information  about  them  is  contained  in 
school  records  and  what  use  is  made  of  this 
information  by  the  school. 

"Parental  and  pupil  access  to  school  rec- 
ords typically  Is  limited  by  schools  to  the 
pupil's  attendance  and  achievement  record 
( including  standardized  achievement-test 
scores) . 

"The   secrecy   with    which   school   records 


usually  are  maintained  makes  difficult  any 
systematic  assessments  of  the  accuracy  of  in- 
formation contained  therein.  Formal  proce- 
dures permitting  parental  or  pupil  chal- 
lenges of  allegedly  erroneous  information  do 
not  exist.  An  unverified  allegation  of  mis- 
conduct may  thereTore  .  .  .  become  part  of 
a  pupil's  permanent  record. 

"Procedures  governing  the  periodic  de- 
struction of  outdated  or  no  longer  useful  in- 
formation do  not  exist  in  most  systems. 

"Within  many  school  systems,  few  provi- 
sions are  made  to  protect  school  records  from 
examination  by  unauthorized  school  person- 
nel. 

"Access  to  pupil  records  by  non-school  per- 
sonnel and  representatives  of  outside  agen- 
cies, is  for  the  most  part,  handled  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  Formal  policies  governing  access  by 
law-enforcement  officials,  tlie  courts,  poten- 
tial emplojers,  colleges,  researchers  ar.<i 
others  do  not  exist  in  mcst  school  systems. 

"Sensitive  and  intimaie  information  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  teacher-pupil  or  coun- 
selor-pupil contacts  Is  not  protected  from 
subpoena  by  formed  authority  in  most  states." 

The  report  concluded  that  "these  deficien- 
cies In  record-keeping  policies  .  .  .  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  individual  privacy  In  the 
United  States."  It  suggested  guidelines  for 
record  keeping  ba.sed  on  these  principles:  ( 1 ) 
No  information  should  be  collected  about 
students  without  the  informed  consent  ol 
parents  and,  in  some  cases,  the  child.  (2)  In- 
formation should  be  classified  so  that  onlj 
the  basic  minimum  of  data  app»ears  on  the 
permanent  record  card,  while  the  rest  is  p>e- 
rlodically  reviewed  and.  if  appropriate,  de- 
stroyed. (3)  Schools  should  establish  pioce- 
dures  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  all  data  main- 
tained in  their  pupil  records.  (4)  Parents 
should  have  full  access  to  their  child's  rec- 
ords, including  the  right  to  challenge  ihc 
accuracy  of  the  information  found  therein. 
1 5)  No  agency  or  persons  other  than  school 
personnel  who  deal  directly  with  the  child 
concerned  should  have  access  to  pupil  data 
without  parental  or  pupil  permission  (e.vcept 
in  the  case  of  subp>oena ) . 

In  1972,  the  Sage  Foundation  tackled  the 
subject  once  more  and  found  that,  in  spite 
of  the  distribution  of  100,000  copies  of  its 
guidelines,  "the  vast  majority  of  schools  in 
this  country  still  do  not  have  records  pol- 
icies which  adequately  protect  the  privacy  of 
students  and  their  parents." 

The  researchers  als<5  noted  tbSt  a  good 
policy  may  not  begin  to  solve  record  prob- 
lems. In  one  school  system  visited  by  a  re- 
searcher, a  UTitten  pwlicy  was  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  composed  entirely  of  counselors. 
As  a  result,  'the  social  worker  thought  it 
did  not  apply  to  her  records,  the  mechanics 
teacher  who  had  considerable  informal  con- 
tact witli  local  employers  thought  that  it 
only  applied  to  formal  requests  for  informa- 
tion handled  by  the  registrar,  and  one  of 
the  princlp>als  regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  stay  on  good  terms  with  local 
employers  by  telling  them  in  detail  of  all  the 
behavior  problems  potential  employees  had 
experienced  whUe  In  school." 

The  Sage  leports  and  guidelines  helped 
fuel  a  growing  national  alarm  about  threats 
to  prl\acy  posed  by  cur  technological  and 
bureau  TBtlc  society,  and  several  educational 
groups  subsequently  took  public  positions 
'insisting  on  the  confidentiality  of  records.  In 
1971.  llie  NEA.  which  46  yeare  before  had 
urged  more  comprehensive  record  keeping, 
approved  the  c^de  of  Student  Rights  and 
Responsibilities,  which  asserts  that  the  "In- 
teresi  of  the  student  must  supersede  all  other 
purpose;  to  which  records  might  be  put." 
Ri\<l  urges  strict  policies  to  protect  the  rights 
to  privacy  of  students  and  parents.  It  sug- 
gested that  Junior  high  school  students  have 
joint  co£itrol  with  their  parents  over  their 
own  records,  and  high  scliool  students,  total 
control. 
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Recently,  a  few  local  school  boards,  nota- 
bly those  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Jefferson 
City.  Missouri,  have  adopted  regulations  to 
safeguard  records.  Des  Moines  allows  parents 
and  students  to  see  the  records,  asks  written 
consent  of  them  before  any  information  is 
released  to  anyone  else,  and  gives  them  the 
power  to  determine  which  records  may  never 
be  released  to  anyone. 

On  the  state  level,  Oregon  has  given  parents 
the  right  to  inspect  the  total  record,  Dela- 
ware grants  students  14  years  or  older  control 
over  the  release  of  information  from  their 
own  records,  and  New  Mexico  guarantees  any 
public  school  student  the  right  to  inspect 
his  own  record.  Both  New  Mexico  and  Orego.i 
have  moved  to  keep  reccrd.s  confidential  from 
outsiders.  Oregon  law  prohibits  the  release  of 
records  to  anyone  other  than  the  parents  and 
child.  The  New  Mexico  board  of  education 
policy  statement  says  that  "governmenL  In- 
vestigative agencies  as  such  have  no  Inherent 
legal  right  to  have  acces.;  to  student  files  and 
records."  and  the  board  bars  them  from  ac- 
cess without  the  student's  permission  or  a 
court  order.  New  Hampshire  prohibits  schools 
from  keeping  records  thnt  "reflect  the  politi- 
cal activities  or  beliefs  of  students." 

Some  edticators  and  parents,  discouraged 
with  waiting  for  legislators  or  .school  admin- 
istrators to  act.  have  sought  to  take  the  reins 
In  their  own  hands.  In  San  Francisco,  a 
group  of  black  teachers  and  counselors  are 
working  for  the  elimination  of  all  records 
except  for  a  small  card  of  hard  data.  They 
argue  that  the  Image  of  a  folder  as  some 
capacious  pocket  Into  wliich  all  sorts  of  al- 
leged wrongdoings  and  bad  marks  can  be 
dropped  has  a  bad  psychologiral  effect  on 
students,  that  the  folders  consistently  con- 
tain Indefensible  and  gratuitous  negative 
comments  but  little  about  the  student's  real 
educational  ability,  and  that  the.se  biased 
comments  are  used  authoritatively  by  the 
schools,  particularly  by  guidance  counselors, 
who  see  a  folder  as  a  kind  of  bible.  "Black 
students'  folders  tend  to  he  at  least  half  an 
inch  thicker  than  those  of  white  children." 
one  of  the  comnnttee  members  sold,  "which 
tells  you  something  about  the  child  even 
before  you  open  the  folder." 

The  manner  In  which  the  thick  folders  of 
a  group  of  Junior  high  school  students  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  were  handled  is  now  the 
basis  of  Doe  v.  MacMiUan,  a  case  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  suit  was  triggered 
when  the  House  Committee  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  preparation  for  Its  annual 
hearings  on  the  D.C.  schools,  sent  investiga- 
tors out  to  gather  up  the  cumulative  records 
of  students.  Copies  of  actual  test  papers,  dis- 
ciplinary reports  and  evaluations — defama- 
tory If  not  libelous  materials — were  repro- 
duced with  the  stdents'  names,  still  on  them. 
The  report  was  then  published  by  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  entered  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  clrcrilated  about  the 
country.  Parents  sued  the  Individual  con- 
gressman as  well  as  the  school  board,  prin- 
cipal and  teachers.  Sovereign  Immunity  pro- 
tections in  the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
plicated the  case,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
recently  ruled  that  the  congressmen  had  no 
special  Immunity  "from  local  laws  protect- 
ing the  good  name  or  the  reputation  of  the 
ordinary  citizen"  and  remanded  the  case  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  further  action.  Not 
coincldentally,  the  DC.  board  of  education 
established  regulations  for  protection  of  rec- 
ords Just  as  the  complaint  was  filed. 

But  even  the  best-intentloned  policies 
don  t  guarantee  ethical  practices.  A  fair  rec- 
ord policy  in  a  suburban  school  district  near 
Cleveland  fell  into  disrepute  when  It  was 
learned  that  students  were  regularly  given 
the  Job  of  transporting  records  from  one 
building  to  another  and  were  Just  as  regu- 
lurly  .snooping  on  each  other. 

A  California  law  passed  In  195r»  assures 
parents  of  the  right  to  In.spect  their  chil- 
dren's cumulative  records,  but  local  school 


officials  frequently  refuse  access  or  fall   to 
inform  them  of  the  privilege. 

California's  state  education  code  also  for- 
bids school  pmployees  from  giving  out  per- 
sonal information  about  pupils  to  anyone  ex- 
cept specilied  officials.  That  didn't  stop  one 
district  administration,  acting  in  advance  of 
a  school  board  hearing  Into  the  suspension 
of  a  student,  from  publicly  anijotuiclng  that 
the  boy  had  been  guilty  of  "serlotis  violation 
of  manner.s.  morals  and  discipline."  Three 
years  later,  the  courts  found  that  the  public 
statement  wa.s  based  on  nothing  more  than 
allrgailons  of  ihc  school  superintendent,  and 
the   student    was  awarded  damages. 

So  while  scattered  Improvements  In  the 
national  picture  have  Indeed  occurred,  school 
records  continue  to  provide  an  easy  route 
for  invasion  of  privacy.  Perhaps  the  worst 
abuses  of  school  record  keeping  In  America 
occur,  despite  well-established  guidelines  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  country's  biggest  and 
reputedly  most  liberal  city,  New  York. 

During  the  months  that  the  author  served 
on  the  New  'York  City  board  of  educations 
committee  to  revise  student  records  (as 
chairman  of  the  subconimlttee  on  safeguard- 
ing and  dissemination),  these  Incidents  oc- 
curred: 

A  secretary  at  a  private  tutoring  agency 
calls  a  public  Junior  high  school  to  Inquire 
about  a  child's  reading  level.  The  principal 
opens  the  child's  record  and  gratuitously  in- 
forms the  unseen  caller  that  the  child  has  a 
history  of  bedwettlng.  his  mother  Is  an  alco- 
holic, and  a  different  man  sleeps  at  the  home 
every  night.  When  the  disclosures  are  re- 
ported to  the  board  of  education,  the  prin- 
cipal denies  the  incident  and  his  Immediate 
superiors  back  him  up. 

A  teacher  of  a  child  entering  a  new  school 
gets  this  summary  of  the  student's  past 
academic  year:  "A  real  sickle — ab.sent,  tru- 
ant, stubborn  and  very  dull.  Is  verbal  only 
about  outside,  Irrelevant  facts.  Can  barely 
read  (which  was  huge  accomplishment  to  get 
this  far) .  Have  fun." 

A  black  father  who  works  for  the  school 
system  has  a  friendly  teacher  show  him  his 
bright  daughter's  "confldentlal"  record.  In  it 
is  a  five-page  critique  of  how  his  own  com- 
munity activities  as  a  "black  militant "  are 
causing  his  daughter  to  be  "too  challenging  ' 
in  class 

Yet  New  York  State  has  the  clearest  reg- 
ulations in  the  nation  concerning  student 
records,  thanks  to  a  series  of  administrative 
and  legal  decisions  dating  back  to  1960.  In 
that  year,  the  Levlttown  board  of  education 
directed  that  parents  be  permitted  access  to 
all  the  school  records  of  their  children.  In- 
cluding evaluations,  guidance  notes  and 
medical,  psychiatric  and  psychological  re- 
ports A  dissenting  board  member  appealed 
the  decision  to  the  New  York  Stale  commis- 
sioner of  education.  The  result  was  a  land- 
mark ruling.  Matter  of  Thibadeau,  which 
specified  that  as  a  matter  of  law.  parents 
have  acce.ss  to  all  their  children's  school 
records. 

Yet  in  the  following  year,  the  administra- 
tion in  a  neighboring  New  York  school  dis- 
trict refused  to  allow  either  the  father  or 
the  private  physician  treating  the  former's 
son  to  see  the  boy's  records.  The  father  went 
to  court,  and  the  decision,  Van  Allen  v.  Mc- 
Cleary.  stated:  "It  needs  no  further  citation 
of  authority  to  recognize  the  obvious  'Inter- 
est' which  a  parent  has  In  the  school  records 
of  his  child  "  The  court  added  that  the  par- 
ents  right  to  see  the  records  stems  from 
■'his  relationship  with  the  school  authorities 
as  a  parent  who  under  compulsory  education 
has  delegated  to  them  the  educational  au- 
thority over  his  child."  Since  both  the  Thi- 
badeau and  Van  Allen  rulings  affected  all 
New  York  State  school  systems,  they  became 
the  basis  for  the  detailed  Maiival  on  Pupil 
Ri'cord^  distributed  to  all  school  personnel. 
Handed  thai  cle:xr  m.^ndaie  to  .tllow  par- 
era-!  access  to  records,  how  did  she  New  York 


City  school  system  respond?  In  May  1962. 
the  board  of  education  sent  a  special  circu- 
lar to  all  schools  stating  that  most  data  In 
records — guidance  notes,  medical  and  psy- 
chological reports,  social  agency  reports — "are 
not  part  of  the  official  school  record  and  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  made  available  for  par- 
ents to  Inspect.  "  The  system  restated  that 
policy  in  1964  and  1969,  insisting  it  was  "in 
conformity  with   State  regulations.  " 

In  1970,  the  New  York  City  system,  dls- 
turlied  by  the  publicity  surromjding  the  Ru.s- 
sell  Sage  gtrldelines  and  fearful  of  lawsuits, 
took  a  small  step  forward  for  privacy.  It  ap- 
pointed an  Impressive  committee  of  school 
department  and  civic  representatives  to  re- 
view and  help  shape  its  policies. 

An  incident  during  the  policy  revision 
process  said  a  good  deal  aboiit  the  power  of 
bureaucrats  to  Ignore  or  override  policy.  Tiie 
committee,  hearing  that  school  emplovees 
were  regularly  providing  sensitive  Informa- 
tion about  students  to  outside  agencies, 
urged  the  chancellor  to  order  an  end  to  the 
practice  until  a  new  policy  was  settled  on. 
He  did  so.  Fifteen  days  later,  under  pressure 
from  school  administrators,  he  rescinded  the 
order.  During  that  short  period  of  time.  28 
separate  and  distinct  categories  of  outsiders 
bad  called  the  board  of  education  to  com- 
plain that  their  usual  sources  of  information 
shout  sti'dents  had  been  cut  off.  They  In- 
cluded FBI  agents,  military  intelligence  offi- 
cers, welfare  workers,  policemen,  probation 
omc?>rs.  Selective  Service  board  representa- 
ti'e.s.  district  attorneys,  health  department 
workers  and  civil  service  commission  officers. 

Inside  education's  own  house,  the  most 
vocal  opponents  to  giving  parents  access  to 
student  records  are  those  who  write  and 
maintain  the  mast  sensitive  and  inferential 
reccrds:  the  guidance  counselors.  In  1961, 
tlie  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As^o- 
elation  Issued  a  policy  statement  on  the  use 
of  records  that  asserted  that  counselors  have 
the  right  to  decide  which  records  parents 
should  see  and  how  thase  records  should  be 
Interpreted  to  parents.  The  counselors  gener- 
ally arpi'e  this  way:  What  If  the  child  reveals 
a*  conflict  with  his  parents  that  would  only 
be  aggravated  If  the  parents  knpv  what  the 
child  had  said?  What  if  a  child  tells  of  a 
home  situation  that  may  be  defamatory  or 
even  illegal  but  is  important  to  record  for 
the  future  counseling  of  the  student?  What 
If  parents  misinterpret  the  professional  no- 
tations of  counselors?  What  if  the  child  need.s 
someone  outside  his  home  to  confide  in? 

The  other  side  of  that  argument  Is  that  If 
information  is  so  delicate  or  palnftU  that 
parents  shouldn't  see  it.  it  probably  shouldn't 
see  It.  It  probably  shouldn't  be  In  a  school 
folder  at  all.  Counselors  answer  that  student 
evaluations  will  be  badly  watered  down  If 
those  writing  them  know  parents  will  see 
them — a  statement  that  raises  provocative 
questions  about  the  school's  views  of  the 
p? rents  of  their  students,  and  Its  honesty  In 
dealing  with  them. 

Dealing  with  this  issue,  the  Buffalo  Lair 
Rcrierr  pointed  out  in  1970  that  when  a 
school  evaluates  a  child.  It  Is  acting  in  loco 
porentii,  b^cnuse  evaltiatlon  Is  a  parental 
function  that  has  been  extended  to  the 
school.  But  "once  the  school  authority  In- 
sists on  keeping  its.  evaluation  of  a  child 
secret,  then  It  Intrudes  Into  the  domain  of 
parental  prerogative  and  oversteps  Its  legiti- 
mate in  loco  parentis  authority,  for  It  Is 
obvious  that  a  parent  can  control  publica- 
tion of  his  evaluation  of  his  own  child  and 
cm  keep  secret  from  the  v/orld  at  large  such 
evahiation." 

There  are,  of  cotirse,  circumstances  In 
which  the  best  Interests  ofSa  child  and  In- 
spection of  his  records  by  pis  parents  may 
conflict.  However,  definition  of  those  circum- 
stances Is  made  difficult  by  an  unresolved 
ambhalence  about  whom  counselors  and 
school  psychologists  serve.  If  the  counselor's 
client    Is    the    student,    then    the   counselor 
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should  guard  the  pupil's  records  and  inter- 
ests zealously  against  all  other  parties,  in- 
cluding other  school  employees.  But  If  his 
client  is  the  school  system  that  pays  him, 
and  his  Job  Is  trying  to  help  adjust  that  stu- 
dent to  the  existing  educational  environ- 
ment, then  the  counselor  or  psychologist 
might  feel  free  to  share  personal  Information 
about  the  student  with  other  educators  and 
government  agencies  but  not  with  parents, 
who  become  a  sort  of  third  party.  Counselors 
who  are  used  by  school  systems  primarily  to 
discipline  truants  and  misbehavers  unavoid- 
ably feel  that  the  institution,  not  the  child, 
is  the  client.  Administrators  all  too  often 
evaluate  counselors  not  on  the  well-being  of 
the  child  but  on  the  thickness  and  currency 
of  his  record  folder. 

Perhai>s  the  biggest  problem  faced  by  all 
concerned  Ls  the  fact  that  we  live  today  in  a 
world  of  technologically  recorded,  main- 
tained and  communicated  information.  In 
1968,  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Union  High 
School  System  Introduced  a  cumulative 
recoftl  system  that  enabled  any  staff  member 
to  pick  up  any  phone  in  his  school,  push  a 
button,  dial  a  code  number,  dictate  com- 
ments about  a  student  into  a  remote  recorder 
and  play  back  comments  noade  by  other  staff 
members.  The  comments,  recorded  on  mag- 
netic tape  or  a  plaetic  disc  In  a  central 
records  room,  are  then  transcribed  by  a 
typist  onto  pressure-sensitive  labels  that 
are  entered  In  the  student's  permanent  file. 
A  clerk  sorts  the  transcriptlon.s,  and  they 
are  delivered  to  the  appropriate  guidance 
counselor  for  inclusion  on  the  cumulative 
record.  Color  coding  Identifies  the  kind  of 
Information  contained  on  each  giunmed 
label — ^health,  attendance,  discipline  or  fi- 
nancial. Efficient,  unquestionably.  But  what 
happens  if  a  teacher  calls  in  a  comment  at 
the  end  of  a  bad  day  and  two  weeks  later 
regrets  It.  but  the  information  has  already 
made  its  way  to  the  storage  system?  What  if 
the  typist  misunderstands  the  dictation? 
What  if  the  staffer  dials  a  wrong  niuuber? 
The  potential  for  abuse  is  staggering. 

The  state  of  Florida  already  has  a  cen- 
tralized record -keeping  computer  system. 
which  employs  an  IBM  1230  Optical  Scanner 
to  enter  data  for  all  pupils  from  the  ninth 
grade  on  up  into  a  computer.  These  item.s 
appear:  Social  Security  number,  grade, 
school,  address,  type  of  curriculum,  date  and 
place  of  birth,  citizenship,  health  and  physi- 
cal disabilities,  sex,  race,  religion,  marital 
statUB,  fEunily  background,  languages  spoken 
at  home,  academic  record,  test  record, 
honors-work  record  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. Iowa  and  Hawaii  are  installing 
similar  systems. 

Just  last  April  the  New  York  State  Bdtica- 
tlon  Department  a^ed  85  school  districts  to 
supply  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  stu- 
dents who  have  received  psychological  or 
social  work  services;  have  a  history  of  tru- 
ancy, dellnqnency,  drug  abuse  or  alcoholism, 
or  a  "potentially  disabling  emotional, 
physical  or  mental  handicap";  or  have  at- 
tended classes  for  unwed  mothers,  for  the 
"socially  maladjusted,"  or  In  drug-abuse  pre- 
vention. In  no  cases  were  parents  asked  for 
permission  to  release  the  Information. 

Many  systems  complied.  In  one  that 
didn't,  Commack.  New  York,  the  director  of 
pupil  personnel  services  said  his  district 
would  not  send  the  names  along  "until  I  re- 
ceive a  statement  .  .  ,  that  they  will  not  be 
put  In  a  computer  . .  ."  The  Nassati  (County) 
Psychological  Association  took  a  strong 
stand  against  the  information  release,  telling 
all  schools:  "Releasing  this  information 
without  securing  authorization  from  t  he 
parent  or  guardian  Is  Inimical  to  the  profes- 
sional behavior  of  the  psychologist." 

Even  the  federal  government,  not  the 
greatest  defender  of  privacy  rights  In  recent 
times,   has   begun    to    show    some    concern 


about  tlie  possible  adverse  effects  of  com- 
puterizing personal  records.  An  HEW  task 
force  on  data  banks,  concerned  at  first  pri- 
marily with  the  recent  push  to  require  Social 
Security  numbers  of  aU  children  entering 
schools,  has  broadened  Its  inquiry  to  include 
a  wide  range  of  other  record  problems.  An- 
other HEW  group  has  been  studying  how 
records  contribute  to  the  systematic  classify- 
ing and  inappropriate  labeling  of  school- 
children. 

What  is  often  described  as  California's 
"pioneering"  work  in  social  control  suggests 
ways  in  which  schools  Inadvertently  may 
feed  information  about  their  students  into 
Big  Brother  computers.  With  funds  from 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  the  California  Coun- 
cil on  Criminal  Justice  has  set  forth  on  the 
mission  of  making  "Callfomlans  safe  from 
crime. "  CCCJ  funds  a  statewide  program 
called  "Correctlonetlcs."  It  computerizes 
and  centralizes  all  Juvenile  records.  Including 
Information  on  psychiatric  treatment.  Under 
state  law.  children  down  to  the  age  of  six 
years  who  have  been  Identified  as  being  "in 
danger  of  becoming  deltoquent"  can  be  de- 
clared "pre -delinquent"  and  thus  become  a 
Califorula  Youth  Authority  statistic  with  a 
juvenile  record. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  CCCJ  is  looking 
for  other  potential  problems  that  might  be 
computerized.  One  program,  funded  for  two 
years,  instructed  kindergarten  teachers  In 
sophisticated  methods  of  identifying  "target 
students  " — those  five-year-olds  whose  social 
and  academic  profiles  were  similar  to  those 
of  adolescents  who  ended  up  in  Juvenile 
courts. 

Suddenly,  an  unwary  kindergarten  teacher 
has  become  In  effect  a  government  IntMll- 
gencc  agent. 

NSA  President  St»okci  t  Suw»oBrs 
BvcKi^T  Amendment 

National  Student  Association  President 
Kathy  Kelly  spoke  out  strongly  today  In  en- 
dorsement of  the  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  sponsored  by  Sen. 
James  Buckley  (Conservative.  New  York) . 
President  Kelly,  former  student  body  presi- 
dent at  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Min- 
neapolis, took  exception  to  certain  technical 
problems  with  the  languag^f  the  bill  which 
should  be  clarified  with  additional  amend- 
ments to  be  Introduced  when  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

But  she  noted  that  the  bill  provides  a  lony 
overdue  mechanism  for  correcting  misiuXor- 
mation  and  errors  In  students'  records  which 
may  be  vital  to  their  careers  and  President 
Kelly  hopes  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  some 
educational  organizations  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  bill  will  be  defeated  in  Ugh' 
of  tlie  pressing  need  for  the  l^islatiou. 

President  Kelly  said  that  the  National 
Student  Association,  the  oldest  and  largest 
organization  of  student  governments  in  tlie 
country,  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  the 
legal  rights  of  students,  and  the  Association 
feels  strongly  that  this  bill  will  cm-b  the 
arbitrary  power  that  has  so  oft^u  been  mis- 
used by  school  administrators  and  agencies 
allowed  easy  access  to  students'  records.  Such 
access,  denied  parents  or  the  students  them- 
selves, has  negatively  afl'ected  students'  ca- 
reers both  in  school  and  long  after  their  ten- 
lu'e  In  the  academic  community. 

The  bill  would  provide  parents  or  students 
access  to  records  and  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge Inaccurate  or  misleading  iufoi-mation 
therein.  Permission  of  the  parents  or  stu- 
dents must  be  obtained  before  records  can 
be  released  to  persons  or  agencies  outside  o! 
the  school.  Also,  parents  and  students  must 
be  notiiied  of  their  rights  to  inspect  record.s. 

The  A.ssociatlon  halls  this  bill  as  a  lonn 
overdue  Injuatite  redressed,  and  commends 
•Senator  Buckley  for  drafting  it. 


IProm  the  Harvard  Law  Record,  Nov.  8,  1974] 

Backbencher:  Harvard  Favors  Secrkcy, 
Against  Candor 
(By  Ira  Nerken) 

Faced  with  the  release  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  Dean  Rusk  threatened  an  end  to  the 
placement  of  important  Information  (vital 
to  an  Informed  public  i  on  paper.  Faced  with 
demands  for  tne  White  House  tapes,  Richard 
Nixon  threatened  an  end  to  "candor  and 
frankness"  (constituting  an  abuse  of  trust) 
In  the  oval  office.  Paced  with  Senator  Btick- 
ley's  bill  gU-lng  students  access  to  their  own 
educational  recoi'ds.  Harvard  has  threatened 
'ix>th  an  end  to  placement  of  Information 
vital  to  students  In  their  records,  and  an 
end  to  frankness  and  candor  In  their  files. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  issue  of  student 
access  to  files  that  most  vitally  affect  them, 
the  arrogance  of  power  in  academia — at  Har- 
vard partlettlarly,  tout  also  at  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — has  been  set  out 
in  bold  relief. 

Yet  to  listen  to  the  University's  Counsel. 
Daniel  Stelner,  one  would  think  the  Issue 
is  neither  Harvard's  resentment  of  any  con- 
straints on  its  autocratic  exercine  of  power, 
nor  even  real  problems  with  the  siitwtance 
of  the  Buckley  amendment.  Buckley's  bill 
la  'terribly  drafted."  and  "extremely  am- 
biguous." claims  Stelner,  and  the  "heart  of 
the  University's  objection."  Is  "the  Inck  of 
opportunity  to  be  heard."  For  this  Stelner 
merits  a  special  citation  for  dlslngenuous- 
ness.  For  whi|e  these  Issues  may  have  some 
validity,  they  hare  liltle  to  do  with  Harvard's 
real  objective*  which  is  to  kQl  the  Buckley 
bill. 

Last  sununer  State  Representative  Lol.^ 
Pines  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislatm-e  similar  in  substance  to  the  Buck- 
ley amendment.  Pines  had  drafted  her  bUl 
well.  It  was  not  ambiguous.  Stelner  was 
^Iven  not  only  the  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
but  to  suggest  alternative  proposals.  In  that 
situation  he  argued  that  "unless  the  legisla- 
ture knows  of  specific  violations,  legislation 
shouldn't  be  enacted."  As  to  drafting  pro- 
posals, he  doubted  anythhig  could  be  drafted 
that  "would  serve  her  |  Pines"  1  purposes  and 

OUTB." 

"Harvard  administrators,"'  according  to  the 
Crimson,  "have  said  repeatedly  since  the 
I  Buckley  amendment)  passed  Congress  that 
it  will  hurt  students  because  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  get  straightforward  and 
honest  letters  of  recommendation.  (Thus  ■wc 
Icam  the  new  Harvard  motto:  "Veritas — but 
not  to  yottr  face.")  This  is  not  only  a  sordid, 
but  also  a  hoary  arcument.  and  one  wei; 
answered  by  President  Prentice  of  Wlieaton 
College,  responding  to  a  similar  argument  : 
"How  can  an  evaluation  be  considered  'hon- 
est and  candid'  If  It  Is  to  be  kept  from  the 
person  es-aluated?  I  agret  that  my  criticism 
of  my  student  should  be  a  matter  between 
him  and  me  and  people  who  have  a  respon- 
sible right  to  my  views.  They  should  not  be 
available  to  the  general  public,  but  they 
must  be  available  to  the  candidate  himself 
If  I  am  to  be  considered  'honest  and  can- 
did.' " 

Admittedly,  the  protection  Harvard  here- 
tofore afforded  the  hatchet  Job  Is  gone — 
vniless  the  hatcheteer  wants  to  phone  the 
University.  But  it  took  a  Harvard  senior 
tutor  to  point  out  what  Harvard  administra- 
tors and  faculty  chose  to  ignore:  "those 
professors  who  occasionally  say  they'll  write 
and  then  don't  write  a  glowing  letter  will 
now  say  nothing,  as  they  should  have  done 
all  along." 

As  to  the  other  hobgoblins  Harvard  baa 
ni^iufacttu-ed.  The  Vuckley  amendment 
tcoiild  allow  students  to  violate  the  oonfi- 
dentialitf  of  their  parcntb'  fi.nancial  state- 
ments. If  parents  are  concerned  about  this. 
and  can't  get  a  promise  from  their  sons 
daughters  not  to  peek,  that  is  their  prob- 
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lem — not  Harvards.  Students  could  .see  psy- 
chiatric reports.  Why  In  blazes  are  psychiat- 
ric reports  lying  around  In  flies  anyway? 
And  If  they  must  be  there,  why  shouldn't  the 
students  look?  Harvard  can  no  longer  pro- 
tect sti'dents  from  being  forced  to  supply 
liotential  employers  with  materials  from 
their  files.  Maybe  we  need  a  law  to  protect 
Harvard  students  from  overbearing  em- 
ployers. 

Professor  Alan  Heinieri.  of  the  Harvard 
English  Department,  denounced  the  Buck- 
ley bill  as  '•representUig  the  traducing  of  an 
entire  profes-sion.  This  law  says  that  aca- 
demics don't  have  any  ethics,  that  academics 
don't  even  have  any  common  sense,  and  that 
any  negative  recommendation  Is  written  In 
bronze."  Perhaps  Helmert  should  compare 
his  words  to  those  of  the  policemen  who 
claim  procedural  restraints  on  their  powers  to 
search,  etc.  are  a  "traducement  of  the  entire 
profession."  Perhaps  he  should  wonder  why 
courts  are  allowing  defendants  to  see  their 
presentence  reports,  without  worrying  that 
this  Implies  the  Judicial  sjrstem  has  no 
ethics  or  common  sense. 

Finally,  a  word  of  advice  to  Harvard.  Dean 
Rosovsky  (PAS)  has  talked  of  "having  no 
choice  but  to  honor  the  law."  But  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  FAS  Council  said  that  while  the 
faculty's  "Initial  posture"  would  be  "full 
compliance"  with  the  law,  "non-compliance 
Isn't  out,  but  it  Isn't  in."  James  Q.  Wilson 
said  "no  one  Is  talking  about  noncompliance 
at  this  stage."  Such  talk  may  get  Gerald  Ford 
to  Issue  a  statement  deploring  non-compli- 
ance, but  saying  Congress  was  wrong.  But  It 
will  be  hard  to  kick  Southie  around  anymore. 

Qi'FSTiONS  About  and  Objections  to  thk 
Buckley  Amendment — The  Family  Ed- 
ucational Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  (Sec.  513  of  P.L.  93-380)— and 
Responses 

Nimierous  higher  education  groups  are 
voicing  complaUits  about  and  objections  to 
the  Buckley  amendment.  Our  office  receives 
calls  and  letters  about  it  every  day.  It  Is 
natxiral  that  they  should  complain;  they  are 
beUig  required  to  change  long  established 
practices  and  (bad)  habits,  and  change  Is 
often  painful,  or,  at  least,  uncomfortable. 
Most  of  their  objections  are  not  substantive, 
however,  or  can  be  resolved  by  reasonable 
regulations.  But  there  is  one  largely  rea- 
sonable concern,  which  will  be  addressed 
later. 

While  there  is  an  effort  underway  to  lobby 
for  delay  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
amendment,  most  schools  and  agencies  seem 
to  be  able  and  are  In  fact  preparing  to  com- 
ply with  Implementation  on  November  20, 
1974.  We  have  received  call^  from  schools, 
school  districts,  school  boards,  colleges,'  and 
universities  from  all  across  the  country; 
nearly  all  the  callers  have  said  that  their 
.schools  are  developing  a  policy  and  proce- 
dures for  compliance,  but  that  they  have  a 
question  or  two  as  to  what  a  particular  as- 
pect of  the  bin  means  or  Includes,  or  whether 
such  and  such  procedure  on  their  part  would 
be  appropriate.  In  fact,  we  have  even  re- 
ceived regulations  prepared  by  local  school 
districts,  which  are  now  in  force,  to  imple- 
ment the  law. 

As  further  evidefice  that  schools  across  the 
country  are  willing  and  able  to  comply,  let 
me  offer  a  quotation  from  the  'Education 
Daily"  of  September  27.  1974: 

"In  advisories  to  their  members  to  explain 
what  will  be  expected  of  them  under  the 
new  privacy  requirements  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380 — Ed 
Aug.  16),  both  the  National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrator.-* 
are  suggesting  that  schools  review  their  pol- 
icies on  record-keeping  and  develop  stand- 
ards as  to  what  should  be  In  cumulative  stu- 
dent folders  in  the  first  place. 


•'It  would  be  a  good  idea,"  says  Dr.  Paul 
Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  AASA,  for 
schools  to  remove  from  the  folders  and  de- 
stroy such  things  as  vtnsubstantiated  teacher 
opinions  or  language  which  tends  to  "cate« 
gorize  "  students.  While  many  schools  al- 
ready have  rules  requiring  student  records 
to  contain  only  responsible  and  documented 
Information,  Salmon  points  out,  others  have 
tended  to  "drop  everything  that  came  along" 
into  tlie  cumulative  folder.  For  such  schools, 
Salmon  and  NAESP's  William  Pharls  say. 
tlie  best  advice  is  to  get  their  records  Into 
order  before  the  law  goes  into  effect  Novem- 
ber 20." 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  more  than  20 
slates  already  have  state  laws  or  regulations 
on  the  books  essentially  similar  to  the  Buck- 
ley amendment.  In  Virginia,  for  example, 
even  grade  schoolers  are  now  permitted  ac- 
ce.ss  to  their  school  records! 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  are  no 
problems  and  uncertainties  Involved  \x\  the 
Impltmentatlon  of  the  Buckley  amendment. 
But  it  must  be  realized  that  such  problems 
and  questions  arise  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Implementation  of  nearly  every  law.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  courts,  where 
considerations  of  the  intent  of  legislation, 
the  test  of  reasonableness  and  of  equity 
usually  combine  to  produce  proper  and  ap- 
propriate applications  of  the  law.  We  also 
have  administrative  procedures,  particularly 
in  this  case,  for  clarifying  and  adjudicating 
issues  which  may  arise. 

However,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  questions 
that  are  being  raised  about  the  amendment, 
can  be  resolved  without  need  of  recotirse  to 
the  courts.  The  law  Is  still  new  and  It  has 
not  been  fully  explicated.  Regulations  to  be 
is.sued  by  HEW  should  clear  up  many  of 
these  questions.  The  meeting  held  In  early 
Octot>er  between  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Congressional  Education  committees  and  rep- 
resentatives of  HEW  to  discuss  regulations 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the  Buckley 
ameiidment  helped  clear  up  some  of  the  ap- 
parent problems.  Tlie  meeting  that  OE  re- 
cently had  with  Interested  educational 
parties  highlighted  various  problems.  Now 
the  HEW  Task  Forces  are  proceeding  to  draft 
appropriate  regulations.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  announced  that  regulations  will 
be  published  before  the  end  of  the  year.  With 
reasonableness  and  cooperation  on  all  sides, 
mucli  can  be  acceptably  resolved  without 
need  of  further  legislation. 

questions  and  objections 
la.  Prior  Confident lality — what  about  the 
amendment's  applicability  to  already  exist- 
ing letters,  statements,  and  evaluations 
which  were  wTltten  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  remain  confidential — ^l.e., 
not  for  the  eyes  of  the  student  In  question? 
Would  not  access  to  these  Items  involve  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  privacy  of  their 
authors? 

lb.  Confidential  recommendations  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  counselors,  etc,  are  impor- 
tant aids  to  evaluating  .students,  especially 
for  college  and  graduate  school  admLsslons 
offices.  If  these  statements  were  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  students  In  question,  their  au- 
thors would  be  very  unlikely  to  be  candid 


he  would  not  have  access  to  them,  although 
many  teachers  do  provide  copies  of  such 
statements  to  their  students.  Such  an  4|p- 
derstandlng  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
the  teacher,  while  often  implied,  is  nonethe- 
less an  agreement  which  In  effect  gives  the 
coufideutiallty  of  these  statements  speclRl 
standing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  evalua- 
tioiLs  and  comments  of  which  the  student 
Is  totally  unaware,  .sometimes  written  by 
individuals  with  an  Inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  student  or  with  a  personal  bias 
agaiiLst  him.  Such  evaluations  sometimes 
find  their  way  Into  a  students  official  file, 
where  they  may  do  Inestimable  damage  to 
his  future.  In  other  situations  official  Com- 
mittees prepare  and  send  evaluations  of  a 
student  to  other  schools  to  which  the  stu- 
dent is  applying.  The  student  generally  has 
no  Idea  of  the  content  of  the  evaluations  and 
no  opportunity  to  submit  his  own  statement. 
Cases  sometimes  arise,  therefore,  where  a 
student  is  "judged"  and  found  "guilty"  or 
wanting  by  a  school  or  an  employer  without 
any  opportunity  to  know  who  his  "accusors"' 
are  or  what  has  been  said  against  him. 

One  fact  that  .should  be  realized  If  we  are 
to  keep  these  matters  In  current  perspective. 
Is  that  a  number  of  parents  and  students 
have  already  fought  successfxiUy  in  court  to 
have  school  records.  Including  confidential 
evaluations  relating  to  college  admissions, 
opened  to  them  for  good  catise.  The  rippling 
effect  of  these  court  decisions  may  eventu- 
ally make  much  of  this  discussion  academic. 
One  way  to  deal  with  the  confidentiality 
question  might  be  found  by  having  the 
teachers  and  schools  seek  a  written  waiver 
of  access  from  students  In  connection  with 
certain  recommendatloiw  and  evaluations 
(as  Is  already  being  done  In  some  places). 
On  the  other  hand,  students  should  seek  a 
guarantee  of  access  to  such  recommenda- 
tions and  evaluations  whenever  they  can 
(this  Is  also  already  being  done  in  "some 
places). 

Becatise  the  Buckley  amendment  Is  silent 
on  this  subject,  the  Seemingly  all  Inclusive 
nature  of  its  language  would  seem  to  over- 
ride privileged  confidentiality.  Realizing  that 
the  rights  of  teachers  and  counselors  and  the 
evaluation  requirements  of  colleges  need  to 
be  considered  as  well,  we  would  hope  that 
equitable  provisions  for  this  situation  could 
be  worked  out  by  regulations.  Falling  that. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  delay  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  law,  we  would  suggest  that  It  be 
amended  In  the  following  general  manner: 
Provided,  however,  that  such  personally 
signed  statements  or  letters  to  which  the 
student  (or  his  parents)  has  previously 
waived  in  writing  his  right  of  access,  or 
which  are  dated  prior  to  and  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  written  in  confi- 
dence, shall  not  be  available  to  the  student 
or  his  parents,  except  upon  permission  of 
the  author  or  the  order  of  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction. 

Such  an  addition  would  perhaps  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  prior  confidentiality  ques- 
tion. It  would  also  permit  a  waiver  of  access 
by  the  students,  so  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  be  able  to  receive  more  "can- 


and  frank  in  their  assessments  of  a  studentsy    did     evaluations,  instead  of  the  bland,  use- 


strengths,  and  especially  his  weaknesses.  This 
would  make  the  selection  process  more  dif- 
ficult and  tend  to  penalize  the  talented  stu- 
dent who  is  not  a  good  test-taker. 

1.  Response — These  objections  are  the  most 
significant  and  substantive  of  those  that 
have  been  raised.  While  It  was  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Buckley  amendment  to  override  prior, 
acknowledged  confidentiality,  nor  to  pre- 
clude any  confidential  assessments  and  rec- 
ommendations m  the  future,  the  language 
of  the  amendment  seems  to  eliminate  such 
confidentiality. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  these  con- 
fidential statements  are  at  the  request  of  the 
student  himself  with  the  understanding  that 


less  ones  which  they  fear  the  Buckley 
amendment  could  produce.  (On  this  point 
let  me  note  that  Dr.  Joseph  Ruth,  Director 
of  Admissions  for  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, has  commented  that  recent  couit 
decisions  providing  students  and  parents 
with  access  to  school  application  files  have 
alrea^dy  produced  increasingly  bland  and  les.s 
useful  lett,ers  of  recommendation — prior  to 
and  independent  of  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment ) . 

Some  colleges  might  contend  giving  the 
student  the  option  to  seek  confidential  or 
non-confldeiitlal  recommendations  will  still 
render  them  useless.  But  surely  this  ought 
to    1)6    tlie    right    ox    the    student    and    the 
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teacher  to  decide.  Let  it  also  be  remembered 
that  the  student  Is  generally  hoping  to  gain 
.soiJiething  by  obtaining  a  recommendation. 
.\  bland,  useless  recommendation  will  not 
i)e  helpful  to  him.  It  should  generally  be  to 
hlr,  advantage  to  take  the  calculated  rLsk  or 
(znnible — his  trade-off— of  a  confidential  rec- 
(.niniendation  which  could  prove  helpful  to 
liis  ends. 

There  is  no  reason,  under  this  procedure, 
for  a  teacher  to  be  unwilling  to  write  a 
thoughtful,  positive  recommendation  on  a 
student  whose  average  grades  may  nia^k  a 
superior  potential  and  Imagination.  And 
surely  the  average  admissions  officer  cp.ii  dis- 
tinguish between  a  bland  letter  which  says 
es-sentlally  nothing  and  an  enthtisiastic  or 
detailed  letter  which  has  something  of  value 
to  say.  Even  In  terms  of  negative  comments, 
are  we  wrong  assuming  that  most  teachers 
would  have  the  moral  courage  of  their  con- 
victions to  say  what  they  believe,  even  in 
the  face  of  disclosure  to  the  Individual  in 
question?  Or  Is  It  that  they  have  often  been 
too  loose  with  their  comments,  too  generous 
with  their  personal  prejudices  and  too  spar- 
ing in  their  objectivity? 

The  comments  sent  to  us  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  department  at  a  major  university 
are  perhaps  Instructive  here : 

"It  may  be  that  a  recommendation  'is  not 
likely  to  be  candid  If  the  writer  knows  it 
can  be  read  by  the  subject",  but  It  certainly 
will  not  be  an  unfair  one.  Those  of  us  who 
make  recommendations  which  may  affect  the 
lives  of  others  certainly  should  have  the 
courage  and  decency  to  be  willing  to  have 
our  Judgements  questioned.  If  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  allow  a  person  to  see  what  I  say  about 
him  then  it  is  probably  true  that  I  should 
not  .say  the  thing  at  all.'' 

-  4  *  «  C. 

2.  How  broad  is  the  term  "any  and  all  offi- 
cial records,  files,  and  data"  to  which  stu- 
dents must  be  given  access?  Does  it  cover 
psychiatric  files,  counselors  files,  all  records 
of  every  officer  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
office?  Does  It  cover  the  notes  of  a  dean  or  a 
professor  after  he  has  talked  with  a  student? 

2.  Response.  This  is  the  second  most  Im- 
portant objection  to  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment, but  I  feel  that  most  concerns  here 
can  be  favorably  resolved  with  careful  clari- 
fication of   the   amendment  language. 

The  key  language  of  the  amendment  on 
this  point  is  underlined  In  the  following 
quote: 

"Any  and  all  official  records,  files,  and  data 
directly  related  to  theUr  children  Including 
all  material  that  is  incorporated  into  each 
student's  cumulative  record  folder,  and  In- 
tended for  school  use  or  to  be  available  to 
parties  outside  the  school  or  school  system." 

Tlie  amendment  Is  addressing  official  rec- 
ords or  files  or  data  which  are  Intended  for 
school  use  or  to  be  available  to  parties  out- 
side the  school  or  school  system.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  Uitended  to  apply  to  the  per- 
sonal files  of  psychologists,  counselors,  or 
professors  if  these  files  are  entirely  private 
and  not  available  to  other  Individuals.  Rec- 
ords "Intended  for  school  use"  should  gener- 
ally hiclude  those  established  by  an  cffice  or  a 
division  of  the  school  for  the  use  of  that 
office  or  division.  The  definition  of  the  words 
"official"  and  "intended  for  school  use"  are 
of  major  Importance.  It  appears  that  the 
definitions  and  regulations  being  developed 
at  OE  will  employ  a  judicious  interpretation 
of  tlie.se  words,  one  which  Is  not  necessarily 
all-inclusive,  and  which  will  give  considera- 
tion to  the  u-se  to  which  the  files  are  put. 
In  general,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  shall 
be  Interpreted  and  Implemented — and 
obeyed — with  an  attitude  of  reasonableness. 
The  listing  of  specific  Items  in  the  law  which 
follows  the  quoted  part  above  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  separate, 
"Unofficial"  file  by  the  school,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  some  areas  where  state  or  local  laws 


provide     for     access     by     parents     and,  or 
students. 

3.  How  will  the  law  affect  career  placement 
files,  "academic  credentials"  files,  which  con- 
tain confidential  recommendations? 

3.  Response:  Again,  these  files  are  set  up 
solely  at  the  request  of  the  student,  with  his 
understanding  that  he  will  not  have  access 
to  such  confidential  recommendations  as  are 
contained  therein.  If  we  can  establish  in  the 
law  that  such  an  understanding,  I.e.,  waiver 
of  access,  is  a  legltlmatc*except!on  to  the 
general  requirement  of  the  law,  then  there 
should  be  no  problem  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  these  files  will 
have  a  significant  effect  on  a  student's  aca- 
demic and  'or  job  prospects.  It  seems  not  only 
reasonable,  but  also  very  Important  to  the 
student's  Interests,  that  he  have  some  idea 
of  what  is  being  distributed  to  prospective 
employers,  etc.,  about  his  abilities  and  char- 
acter. In  such  a  situation  should  a  student 
be  required  to  rely  solely  on  the  judgment 
of  a  placement  office  as  to  what  unknown 
(to  him)  comments  and  luformation  are  to 
be  sent  out  about  him?  It  seems  only  fair 
to  at  least  give  a  student  a  listing  of  the 
items  about  him  that  are  being  distributed 
to  prospective  employers,  etc. 

4.  Inventive  teachers  and  officials  will  find 
i^ays  to  circumvent  the  law. 

4.  Response.  'Very  likely  In  some  areas. 
This  is  true  of  virtually  every  law.  However. 
the  major  purposes  of  the  law  will  be  largely 
achieved:  Parents  and  students  will  have 
access  to  their  school  records:  Inaccurate, 
misleading  information  will  be  able  to  be 
removed  from  records;  the  general  avail- 
ability of  confidential  information  on  stu- 
dents to  parties  outside  the  schools  will  be 
strongly  curtailed. 

5.  The  law  contains  importan'i  anibigui'ies 
that  should  be  cured  by  legislative  action. 
There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  Congressional 
Intent  to  provide  guidance. 

5.  Response.  There  do  exist  some  apparent 
ambiguities,  but  most  of  the  law  is  quite 
explicit.  The  law  has  yet  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained. This  takes  time  for  every  law.  and 
even  a  committee  Report  is  usually  not  ade- 
quate. There  is  great  evidence  of  Congres- 
sional intent  to  provide  guidance,  to  wit: 
the  meeting  between  the  Congressional  Edu- 
cation committees  and  HEW  on  the  regula- 
tions and  implementation  of  the  Buckley 
amendment;  the  required  submission  of  pro- 
posed regulations  pursuant  to  P.L.  93-380 
to  the  Congressional  Education  Committees 
for  their  review  and   approval. 

6.  WUl  the  amendment  permit  students 
to  have  access  to  their  parents'  Confidential 
Statements,  etc.? 

6.  Response.  It  should  not.  The  language 
.specifies  "records,  files  and  data  directly  re- 
lated to  their  children"  (the  student).  'While 
the  Buckley  office  attempted  but  failed,  only 
because  of  confusion  and  inadequate  time, 
to  get  the  Conference  on  H.R.  69  to  specifi- 
cally exempt  Parents  Confidential  State- 
ments, such  Statements  and  related  informa- 
tion can  be  reasonably  interpreted  as  not 
being  directly  related  to  the  student,  in  the 
.sense  that  the  data  is  on  other  individuals. 
It  should,  therefore,  remain  confidential. 

7.  Under  the  law,  a  college  will  not  be  able 
to  give  any  information  about  a  student  to 
his  parents  without  his  consent. 

7.  Response.  False.  This  is  surely  an  overly 
nai-row  reading  of  the  law.  Nothing  In  the 
law  Is  Uitended  to  prevent  a  school  official 
from  Informing  a  student's  next  of  kin  that 
he  is  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  has  had  an 
accident,  has  been  arrested,  or  even  that  he 
Is  doing  very  poorly  In  school  and  might 
benefit  from  some  thoughtful  communica- 
tion oj-  assistance  from  his  parents. 

8.  The  Act  reqviires  Institutions  to  provide 
liparlng.s  for  students  to  challenge  any  rec- 
ord they  consider  inaccurate  or  misleading. 
Docs  tills  niean  that  hearings  must  i)e  held 


If  a  student  tllnks  his  esisay  deserved  an  A 
and  It  Is  "Inaccurate  and  misleading"  for  his 
records  to  show  a  B?  Or  If  a  pj-ofessor's 
evaluation,  filed  with  the  students  depart- 
ment, says  that  the  student  showed  little 
creativity  In  his  written  work,  mtist  the  in- 
stitution offer  a  hearhig  on  tlie  issue  of  the 
student's  creativity?  In  short,  what  is  the 
scope  of  the  right  to  a  hearing? 

8.  Response.  This  is  another  red  herring. 
The  question  of  a  grade  Is  a  matter  to  be 
taken  up  witli  the  teacher  Involved,  and  per- 
haps the  department  chairman.  The  Uenis 
at  Issue  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  will  be 
erroneous  information  (as  a  grade  incorrectly 
recoi-ded),  anecdotal  comments  or  evalua- 
tions by  teachers,  or  personal  Information  on 
the  student  or  parents  which  probably  lias 
no  business  being  In  such  a  file.  There  is  no 
pressing  need,  nor  Is  It  always  desirable  for 
a  law  to  fill  m  every  jot  and  tittle  of  pro- 
cedures and  the  like.  There  needs  to  be  some 
legitimate  leeway  for  administrative  discre- 
tion and  flexibility.  Besides,  no  law  could 
ever  enumerate  and  pre-Judge  every  pos- 
sible situation  that  might  arise  under  It. 
Regulations  aro  expected  to  outline  basic 
niinimums  In  regard  to  hearing  procediues. 

9.  Despite  Its  evident  purpose  of  protect- 
ing students'  privacy,  the  Act  is  likely  to 
cause  invasions  of  tliat  privacy.  Credit  b>i- 
reaus,  prospective  employers,  governmental 
agencies  conducting  security  clearances  and 
other  organizations  can  now  require  students 
to  obtain  all  their  records  (psychiatric.  »i- 
nancial.  disciplinary,  evaluations,  etc.)  and 
turn  them  over.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Act,  institutions  could  protect  st-udeivrs 
by  refusing  to  turn  over  such  records  e\en 
ii  a  student  had  given  cou-sent. 

9.  Response.  This  is  something  of  an  in. 
svilt  to  the  intelligence,  independence,  and 
backbone  of  today's  student.  Besides,  who 
can  really  assert  that  n  college  student  Is 
better  off  at  the  mercy  of  any  given  school's 
policy  on  records  dissemination,  rather  than 
his  own  judgment  and  decision?  Actually, 
this  is  a  somewhat  superfluous  issue  because 
tlie  law  only  requires  that  a  parent  or  stu- 
dent have  "the  right  to  Inspect  and  review" 
tlie  records,  not  have  a  copy  of  all  of  them. 
The  only  records  tliat  he  must  be  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  are  those  which  the  school 
intends  to  give  to  an  outside  party! 

10.  Response.  It  is  true  that  there  were  no 
hearings  on  this  law.  However,  more  than 
twenty  states  have  enacted  similar  legisla- 
tion, and  the  law  was  closely  patterned  on 
the  carefully  considered  recommendations 
of  respected  experts  and  experienced  profes- 
sionals in  such  fields  as  law.  education,  medi- 
cine, counseling,  school  administration,  and 
various  academic  disciplines  tin  particular 
fcee  the  Guidelinen  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation). 

Legislation  In  the  form  of  anieiidmenLs  fre- 
quently becomes  law.  and  reported  bills 
frequently  have  had  no  or  inadequate  hear- 
ings. In  this  case,  the  proposal  had  been 
cUxulated  to  the  Senate  and  several  educa- 
tional organizations  more  than  two  weeks 
before  it  was  passed.  There  was  also  ample 
time  during  the  Conference  for  Interested 
parties  to  suggest  changes.  In  any  event,  the 
Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  this  legislation  Into 
law. 

1 1.  Does  the  Act  give  any  rights  to  a  person 
who  has  graduated  and  is  no  longer  enrolled 
as  a  student?  Or  does  a  penson  who  has  ap- 
plied to  a  college  but  was  not  admitted  have 
any  right  of  access  to  the  college's  records? 

11.  Respon.se.  By  an  oversight  former  stu- 
dents were  not  specifically  dealt  with  in  the 
amendment,  although  it  can  be  argued  that 
a  certain  reading  of  the  language  would  In- 
clude former  students.  A  court  might  extend 
this  right  to  them  as  an  important  civil  right 
of  privacy,  which  falls  "within  the  penumbra 
of  the  Constitution." 

The  case  of  a  pei'soii  who  applied  but  was 
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not  admitted  to  a  college  was  not  addressed 
by  the  amendment.  However,  agalzi.  a  cer- 
tain reading  of  the  language  would  include 
application  files.  Thus,  these  questions  re- 
main to  be  resolved.  It  is  worth  noting  here, 
though,  that  at  leaet  one  court  decision  has 
upheld  access  to  such  files. 

12.  ShotjJd  all  college  students  be  treated 
the  same  vis  a  vis  the  rights  established  by 
this  law? 

12.  Response.  While  emotional  maturity  is 
something  that  many  people  never  achieve, 
the  rights  of  adiilt  cltlzenahlps  are  by  and 
large  conferred  upon  Americans  at  age  18 
(voting,  etc.).  The  House-Senate  conferees 
felt  It  fitting  and  proper  to  extend  the  rights 
established  by  the  Buckley  amendment  to 
any  student  who  Is  attending  a  jxwt-sec- 
ondary  educational  institution,  and  no  com- 
pelling body  of  evidence  or  argument  has 
yet  been  put  forth  to  successfully  contest 
that  Judgment. 

13.  While  this  law  may  be  appropriate  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges 
aijd  tinlversitlea  are  different  and  the  law 
sh?5Wd  not  apply  llkewi.'se  to  them. 

13.  Response.  This  argument  is  an  extreme 
case  of  In  loco  parentis.  How  is  it  that  these 
baelc  rights,  which  will  very  likely  be  estab- 
lished  throughout  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  end  of  the  93rd  Congress  (see  8.  S418) 
are  all  Mght  for  an  18  year  c^d  high  school 
senior,  but  not  for  a  21  year  old  (or  an  18 
year  old)  collet^e  student? 

14.  Is  ■  right  of  private  action  created 
to  enforce  the  Act  or  Is  the  HSW  compli- 
ance mechanism  created  by  the  Act  the 
only  means  of  enforcement? 

14.  A  right  of  private  action  was  Intended 
In  the  Buckley  amendment  by  reference  to 
another  part  of  the  Senate  bill.  However,  the 
Conference  did  not  accept  the  complete 
language  of  the  referred-to  Senate  provision, 
and  the  explicit  right  of  private  action  la 
no  longer  in  the  law  at  this  time.  However, 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  na- 
tional PTA  and  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers are  considering  establishing  monitoring 
activities  to  review  and  seek  compliance 
with  this  law. 

15.  The  applicability  of  Section  438(b) 
(4)  (A)  of  the  Act  is  governed  by  its  reference 
to  subsections  (c)(1),  (c)(2)  and  (c)(3). 
Tliere  are  no  such  subsections  in  the  Act. 

15.  This  is  simply  a  technical  printing 
error  caused  by  changes  made  in  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  which  necessitated  re- 
lettering  the  paragraphs.  The  reference 
should  be  subsections  (b)(1),  (b)(2),  and 
(b)(3).  By  the  same  token,  the  last  section 
of  the  law  should  be  lat>eled   (h),  not  (b). 

16.  The  effort  of  locating  and  correcting 
nil  the  applicable  school  records  will  be  a 
.severe  problem  for  educational  institutions, 
particularly  those  in  higher  education. 

16.  Response.  As  stated  in  the  beginnhig  of 
this  memorandiun,  of  course  the  change  of 
policies  and  habits  occasioned  by  this  law 
v.'lll  cause  discomfort  and  some  administra- 
tive problems.  So  do  most  new  laws.  But 
t  hat  is  certainly  not  a  serious  or  credible  rea- 
son to  postpone  implementation  of  the  law 
or  to  argue  that  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation should  be  exempt  from  the  law.  In- 
deed, the  objection  Is  in  Itself  compelling 
evidence  of  the  need  for  the  Buckley 
amendment.  Schools  don't  even  know  what 
flies  and  Information  on  their  students  are 
floating  nrotmd  where  and  being  given  to 
whom ! 

On  some  campuses  there  may  be  as  many 
as  fifteen  to  twenty  separate  flies  on  a 
given  student  scattered  around  the  campus. 
Some  school  officials  have  felt  that  the  law 
would  reqtiire  them  to  gather  all  these  files 
together  and  review  them  centrally.  But  this 
is  not  necessitated  by  the  law.  All  that  is 
basically  required  is  that  the  student  be 
informed,  if  he  makes  an  Inquiry  or  re- 
quest, of  the  existence  and  the  location  of 
these  files,  and  that  he  or  she  be  given  the 


opportunity  to  review  the  appropriate  files 
within  forty-five  days  of  the  request.  Indi- 
vidual offices  might  be  advised  to  begin  a 
general  review  of  their  files  to  see  whether 
there  are  things  in  them  which  cannot  be 
adequately  Justified,  or  wliich  they  are 
afraid  to  let  the  student  see.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  officials  could  or  should 
destroy  items  in  the  file,  or  send  them  back 
to  their  source,  after  a  student  has  sought 
access  to  bis  files  has  not  yet  been  ftilly  re- 
solved, although  the  law  seems  to  permit 
It.  There  Is  a  further  question  here  as  to 
whether  this  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  not  only  the  students,  but  also  the  insti- 
tutions Involved.  The  anticipated  speedy 
passage  of  an  amendment  exempting  confi- 
dential letters  and  statements  'KTitten  \xx 
Uie  past  will  resolve  this  question. 

rr.OTECTIOn    OF    THE    RIGHTS    AND    PRrVACT    OF 

Parents  and  Stddents 
Sec.  513.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  la  ftuther  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 
"Protection  or  the  Ricuts  and  Paiv.\cy  of 

PARENTS   AND    STUDENTS 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  ( 1 )  No  funds  shall  be  made 
available  under  an  applicable  program  to 
any  State  or  local  educational  agency,  any 
institntlon  of  higher  education,  any  oom- 
mnnity  college,  any  school,  agency  offering  a 
preschool  program,  or  any  other  educational 
institution  which  has  a  policy  of  denying,  or 
which  effectively  prevents,  the  parents  ot 
students  attending  any  school  of  such 
agency,  or  attending  sticb  institution  of 
higher  education,  community  college,  school, 
preschool,  or  other  educational  Institution, 
the  right  to  Inspect  and  review  any  and  all 
official  records,  files,  and  data  directly  related 
to  their  children.  Including  all  material  that 
is  incorporated  into  each  student's  cumula- 
tive record  folder,  and  intended  for  school 
use  or  to  be  available  to  parties  outside  the 
school  or  school  system,  and  specifically  In- 
cUiding,  but  not  necesnarlly  limited  to, 
identifying  data,  academic  work  completed, 
level  of  achievement  (grades,  standardized 
achievement  test  scores),  attendance  data, 
scores  on  standardized  intelligence,  aptitude, 
and  psychological  tests.  Interest  Inventory 
results,  health  data,  family  back^ound  In- 
formation, teacher  or  counselor  ratings  and 
observations,  and  verified  reports  of  serious 
or  recurrent  °>ehavlor  patterns.  Where  such 
records  or  data  include  information  on  more 
than  one  student,  the  parents  of  any  stu- 
dent shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  or  be  in- 
formed of  that  part  of  such  record  or  data  as 
pertains  to  their  child.  Each  recipient  shall 
cbtablish  appropriate  procedures  for  the 
granting  of  a  reque.st  by  parents  for  access 
to  their  child's  .school  records  within  a  rea- 
sonalile  period  of  time,  but  In  no  case  more 
than  forty-five  days  alter  the  request  has 
been  made. 

"(2)  Parents  shall  ha\e  an  opportunity 
fur  a  hearing  to  challenge  the  content  of 
their  ciilld's  school  records,  to  insure  that 
the  records  are  not  inaccurate,  misleading, 
or  otherwise  In  violation  of  the  privacy  or 
other  rights  of  students,  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  correction  or  deletion  of 
any  such  Inaccvu-ate,  misleading,  or  other- 
wise Inappropriate  data  contained  therein. 

"(b)(1)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  any  applicable  program  to  any  State 
or  local  educational  agency,  any  hisiitutlon 
of  higher  education,  any  conununity  college, 
any  school,  agency  offering  a  preschool  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  educational  institution 
which  has  a  policy  of  permitting  the  release 
of  per.sonally  identifiable  records  or  files  (or 
personal  information  contained  therein)  of 
students  without  the  written  consent  of 
their  parents  to  any  Individual,  agency,  or 
organization,  other  than  to  the  following  — 

"(A)  other     school      officials,      including 


teachers  within  the  educational  Institution 
or  local  educational  agency  who  have  legit- 
imate educational  Interests; 

"(B)  officials  of  other  schools  or  school 
systems  In  which  the  student  Intends  to  en- 
roll, upon  condition  that  the  student's  par- 
ents be  notified  of  the  transfer,  receive  a 
copy  of  the  record  if  desired,  and  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  challenge  the 
content  of  the  record; 

"(C)  authorized  representatives  of  (i)  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
(ii)  the  Secretary.  (Ill)  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency  (as  defined  in 
section  409  of  this  Act),  or  (Iv)  State  edu- 
cational authorities,  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"iD)  In  connection  with  a  student's  ap- 
plication  for,   or   receipt   of,   financial    aid. 

"(2)  No  ftmds  shall  be  made  available 
tnider  any  applicable  program  to  any  State 
or  local  educational  agency,  any  Institution 
of  higher  education,  any  community  college, 
any  school,  agency  offering  a  preschool  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  educational  Institution 
whicli  has  a  policy  or  practice  of  furnishing, 
in  any  form,  any  personally  Identifiable  hi- 
formatlon  contained  In  personal  school  rec- 
ords, to  any  persons  other  than  those  listed 
in  subsection  (b)  (1)  unless — 

"(A)  there  is  written  consent  from  the 
student's  parents  specifying  records  to  be 
released,  the  reasons  for  such  release,  and  to 
whom,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  records  to  be 
released  to  the  -student's  parents  and  the 
student  if  desired  by  the  parents,  or 

"(B)  sttch  Information  Is  fiu-uliihed  In 
compliance  with  Judicial  order,  or  pursuant 
to  any  lawftilly  issued  subpoena,  upon  con- 
dition that  parents  and  the  students  are 
notified  of  all  such  orders  or  subpoenas  la 
advance  of  the  compliance  therewith  by  the 
educational  institution  or  agency. 

"(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  preclude  authorized  representatives  of 
(A)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes,  (B)  the  Secretary,  (C)  an  admin- 
istrative head  of  an  education  agency  or  (D) 
State  educational  authorities  from  having 
access  to  stiident  or  other  records  which  may 
\yc  necessary  In  connection  with  the  audit 
and  evaluation  of  Federally-supported  edu- 
cation programs,  or  In  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  legal  require- 
ments which  relate  to  such  programs:  Pro- 
rided.  That,  except  when  collection  of  per- 
sonally identifiable  data  is  specifically  au- 
tliorized  by  Federal  law.  any  data  collected 
by  such  officials  with  respect  to  Individual 
students  shall  not  include  Information  (in- 
cluding social  security  numbers)  which 
would  permit  the  personal  Identification  of 
such  students  or  their  parents  after  the  data 
iias  been  collected. 

"(4)  (A)  With  respect  to  subsections  (c) 
(11  and  (c)(2)  and  (c)(3),  all  persons, 
ngencle."?.  or  organizations  desiring  access  to 
ihe  records  of  a  student  shall  be  required 
to  .sign  a  written  form  which  shall  be  kept 
permanentiv  with  the  file  of  the  student, 
but  only  for  Inspection  by  the  parents  or 
student,  Indicating  specifically  the  legltl- 
n;Rte  educational  or  other  Intere.st  that  each 
person,  agency,  or  organization  has  in  seek- 
ing tliis  information.  Such  form  shall  be 
available  to  parents  and  to  the  school  official 
responsible  for  record  maintenance  as  a 
means  of  auditing  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

"(B)  With  re.spect  to  this  subsection,  per- 
sonal information  shall  only  be  transferred 
to  a  third  party  on  the  condition  that  such 
party  will  not  permit  any  other  party  to  have 
access  to  such  information  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  parents  of  the  student. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropri- 
ate regulations  to  protect  the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy of  students  and  their  families  In  con- 
nection with  any  surveys  or  data-gathering 
activities  conducted,  assisted,  or  authorized 
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by  the  Secretary  or  an  administrative  head 
of  an  education  agency.  Regulations  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  include 
provisions  controlling  the  use,  dissemina- 
tion, and  protection  of  such  data.  No  survey 
or  data-gathering  activities  sliall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretarj',  or  an  administrative 
liead  of  an  education  agency  under  an  ap- 
plicable program,  unless  such  activities  are 
authorized  by  law. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
whenever  a  studjnt  has  attained  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  Is  attending  an  institution 
of  ijost-secondary  education  the  permission 
or  consent  required  of  and  the  rights  ac- 
corded to  the  parents  of  the  student  shall 
thereafter  only  be  required  of  and  accorded 
to  the  student. 

"(e)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
under  any  applicable  program  unless  the  re- 
clpent  of  of  such  funds  Informs  the  parents 
of  students,  or  the  students.  If  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or  are  attend- 
ing an  institution  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, of  the  rights  accorded  them  by  this 
section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  or  an  administrative 
head  of  an  education  agency,  shall  take  ap- 
propriate actions  to  enforce  provisions  of 
this  section  and  to  deal  with  violations  of 
this  section,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  except  that  action  to  terminate 
assistance  may  be  taken  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  he 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

•■(g)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  or  desig- 
nate an  office  and  review  board  witiiin  tiie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  process- 
ing, reviewing,  and  adjudicating  violutlous 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  com- 
plaints whch  may  be  filed  concerning  alleged 
violations  of  this  section,  according  to  tlie 
procedures  contained  in  section  434  and  437 
of  tills  Act.". 

(b)(1)  (I)  The  provisions  of  tills  section 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  section  438  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act. 

(2)(i)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974". 

Conference  Report  Explanation  of  Action 
ON  Buckley  Amendment  to  H.R.  69 

Protection  of  the  rights  and  privacy  of 
parents  and  pupils. — The  House  bill  provides 
that  the  moral  or  legal  rights  of  parents  shall 
not  be  usurped.  In  addition,  the  House  bill 
provides  that  no  child  shall  participate  in  a 
research  or  experimentation  program  If  his 
parents  object.  The  Senate  amendment 
denies  funds  to  institutions  which  deny  par- 
ents the  right  to  inspect  their  chil- 
dren's files  and  gives  parents  the  right 
to  a  hearing  to  contest  their  child's 
school  records.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  denies  funds  to  Institutions  with 
policies  of  releasing  records,  without  parental 
consent,  to  other  than  educational  officials. 
Release  of  records  Is  allowed  only  upon  wTlt- 
ten  parental  consent.  The  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  adopt  regulations  to  protect  stu- 
dents' rights  of  privacy  and  shall  enforce 
them  tlirough  an  office  and  review  board  In 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  investigate  and  adjudicate  viola- 
tions. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment,  includ- 
ing in  the  list  of  persons  who  should  have 
the  light  to  Inspect  student  records  those 
students  who  attend  postsecondary  Institu- 
tions. 

An  exception  under  the  conference  sub- 
stitute occurs  in  comiection  with  a  student's 
application  for,  or  receipt  of,  financial  aid. 
Ihe   conferees    intend    that   tills   exception 


should  allow  the  use  of  social  security  num- 
bers in  connection  with  a  student's  applica- 
tion for,  or  receipt  of,  financial  aid. 

The  conference  substitute  adds  that  noth- 
ing In  these  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment shall  preclude  official  audits  of  federally 
supported  education  programs,  but  that  data 
so  collected  shall  not  be  personally  Identifi- 
able. The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  the  consent  and  rights  of  the  parents 
of  a  student  tran.sfer  to  the  student  at  age 
18  or  whenever  he  is  attending  a  post- 
secondary  education  institution.  No  action  to 
terminate  assistance  for  violation  of  these 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  shall  be 
taken  unless  the  Secretary  finds  failure  to 
comply,  and  that  compliance  cannot  Ije 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

The  conference  substitute  also  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  pro- 
tection of  parental  and  pupil  rights,  with 
amendments.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  all  Instructional  material  which 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  any  research 
or  experimentation  program  or  project  shall 
be  available  for  Inspection  by  parents  or 
guardians. 

In  approving  this  provision  concerning 
the  privacy  of  Information  about  students, 
the  conferees  are  very  concerned  to  assure 
that  requests  for  information  associated  with 
evaluations  of  Federal  education  programs 
do  not  invade  the  privacy  of  students  or  pose 
any  threat  of  psychological  damage  to  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  ts  not 
meant  to  deny  the  Federal  government  the 
information  it  needs  to  carry  out  the  evalu- 
ations, as  is  clear  from  the  sections  of  the 
amendment  which  give  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  access  to 
otherwise  private  information  about  stu- 
dents. The  need  to  protect  students'  rights 
must  be  balanced  against  legitimate  Federal 
needs  for  Information. 

Under  tlie  amendment,  an  educational 
agency  would  liave  to  administer  a  Federal 
test  or  project  unless  the  anticipated  inva- 
sion ol  privacy  or  potential  harm  was  de- 
termined to  be  real  and  significant,  as  cor- 
roborated by  a  generally  accepted  body  of 
opinion  within  the  psychological  and  mental 
liealth  professions.  In  short,  the  amendment 
is  Intended  to  protect  the  legitimate  rights 
of  students  to  be  free  from  unwarranted  In- 
trusions;  It  Is  not  Intended  to  provide  a 
blanket  and  automatic  justification  for  a 
school  system's  refusal  to  admlnLster 
achievement  tests  and  related  Instruments 
necessary  to  the  evaluation  of  an  applicable 
program. 


VETO  REVEALS  WATERGATE  BLIND 
SPOT 

Ml'.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Fords  veto  of  new  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  reveals  a  second  blind  spot  in  his 
failure  to  learn  the  basic  lessons  of  Wa- 
lei'gate. 

President  Ford  seemed  to  have  missed 
the  point  of  the  Watergate  trials  when  he 
pardoned  former  President  Nixon  before 
the  legal  process  was  allowed  to  run  its 
full  coiu-se. 

That  was  an  unpardonable  pardon. 
Our  laws  must  apply  equally  to  each  and 
all  of  us,  including  Presidents  and  former 
Presidents. 

Pi-esident  Ford's  ill-advised  veto  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments is  further  evidence  that  he  has  not 
grasped  still  another  lesson  of  Water- 
gate— the  dangers  of  imdue  secrecy  in 
Government. 

The  Watergate  disclosure  showed  how 


public  o£Qcials  and  Government  bureau- 
crats try  to  cover  up  mistakes,  misjudg- 
ments  and  even  illegal  acts  under  tlie 
cloak  of  "national  security." 

Those  people  were  more  interested  in 
job  seciu'ity  than  in  national  security. 
They  were  more  concerned  about  saving 
their  own  necks  than  about  safeguarding 
the  Nation. 

Tlie  Presidents  veto  threatens  to  per- 
petuate the  Nixon  style  of  letting  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  manipulate  the 
public  by  deceiving  the  press. 

We  are  all  aware  of  recent  efforts  by 
administi'ation  officials — especially  those 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department, 
the  Tieasui-y,  and  the  OflSce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — to  clamp  down  on  so- 
called  "premature"'  information  to  the 
press. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  .Act 
amendments,  which  Congress  passed  ear- 
lier this  year  are  designed  to  broaden 
public  access  to  Government  documents. 

We  want  to  speed  up  the  process  of  get- 
ting the  Government  to  respond  to  legit- 
imate requests  for  information  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public  and  the  press. 

Under  present  procedures,  for  example, 
it  took  13  months  before  the  Tax  Reform 
Research  Group  was  able  to  get  released 
to  the  public  earlier  tliis  week  41  docu- 
ments showing  how  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Sei-vice's  Special  Sen'ices  Staff  investi- 
gated dissident  groups. 

The  amendments  also  provide  for  judi- 
cial review  of  disputes  over  what  infor- 
mation could  be  made  public. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition  of  having  disagreements  set- 
tled by  a  third  party — the  courts. 

I  supported  the  new  legisla*'on  because 
I  believe  in  the  freest  po.ssible  flow  of 
information  to  the  people  about  what 
their  government  is  doing,  and  why.  The 
people  must  have  access  to  the  truth  if 
they  are  to  govern  themselves  intelli- 
gently and  to  prevent  people  in  power 
from  abusing  the  power. 

The  legislation  has  built-in  safeguards 
against  the  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation that  might  endanger  national  se- 
curity. 

The  way  the  President  wants  the  bill 
to  read,  a  judge  would  have  to  assiu'ie 
that  a  classified  document  was,  and  le- 
mains,  properly  classified.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  the  judge  a  "rea.sonable ' 
explanation  why  the  document  should 
not  be  made  public,  the  judge  must  ac- 
cept the  explanation  without  looking  at 
the  document  himself  and  forming  his 
own  opinion. 

Only  if  the  Government  fails  to  give 
this  "reasonable"  explanation,  could  the 
court  decide  whether  the  document 
should  be  made  public. 

Under  the  amendments  in  the  vetoed 
bill,  our  couits.  not  our  bureaucrats,  will 
have  the  final  say  as  to  what  information 
can  legitimately  be  kept  secret  without 
violating  the  basic  right  of  a  democratic 
people  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
(jovemment. 

Arguments  over  declassifying  mate- 
rials could  be  conducted  privately  In  the 
judges  chambers,  and  if  the  Grovernment 
did  not  like  a  judge's  ruling,  it  could 
always  of  cotu'se  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
JUSTIFICATION  OF  HIS  VETO  OF 
THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Piesident.  at  the 
request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure,  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Center  for  Governmental 
Responsibility  at  the  Holland  Law  Cen- 
ter. University  of  Florida,  has  provided 
the  subcommittee  with  an  analysis  of 
the  President's  justification  of  his  veto 
of  H.R.  12471,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  amendments. 

It  is  the  center's  conclusion  based  on 
their  research  that  neither  the  consti- 
tutional nor  the  administrative  reasons — 
the  only  ones  given  in  the  Pi-esidenfs 
veto  message,  can  be  sastained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rei^ord 
and  that  the  enclosed  editoilals  which 
support  an  override,  from  Florida  news- 
papers, be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANALYSIS    OF    PnESIDENT    FORD'S   VeTO    OF    H.R. 

12471 

H.R.  12471,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  552  of 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  is  designed  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  Act's  orlglnnt 
objectives  and  realities  of  current  practices. 
Hou'pver,  finding  the  propo.«ied  changes  "tin- 
coustitutional  and  unworkable."  President 
r'ord  has  vetoed  the  bill.  The  President's  op- 
po.sition  to  the  bill  Is  not,  by  his  own  Im- 
plicatioiiR.  founded  on  philosophical  dls- 
nErreement  with  the  substance  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  but  disapproval  of 
the  procedures  selected  to  further  those  ob- 
jectives. 

The  President's  objections  to  H.R.  12471 
principally  stem  from  provisions  In  the  bill 
dealing  with  three  areas:  1)  Judicial  review 
of  classification.  2)  time  limits  for  review  of 
FDIA  requests  and  costs  for  obtaining  in- 
formation, and  3)   investigatory  files. 

I.  REVIEW  OF  CLASSIFIED  DOCUMENTS 

A.  fracticcs  under  the  current  legislation 

Tlie  present  language  of  exemption  (b)  (1) 
states  that  the  provisions  of  the  POIA  do 
not  apply  to  matters  that  are  "specifically 
required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy."  The  POIA  grant*  jiuisdlctlon 
to  district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
order  the  production  of  ogencv  records  im- 
properly held.  According  to  the  Act,  "the 
court  shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo 
and  the  burden  is  on  the  agency  to  sustain 
lis  action." 

The  Import  of  the  term  de  novo  has  been 
the  focal  point  of  concern  over  the  applica- 
tion of  exemption  (b)(1)  since  the  passage 
of  the  Act  m  1966.  The  plain  meaning  of 
the  term  de  novo  would  seem  to  be  a  grant 
of  authority  for  a  court  to  consider  a  claim 
made  under  the  FOIA  "from  the  'jegUining  ' 
and  ill  Its  entirety.  This  plain  meaning  In- 
terpretation, however,  encountered  dlfDculty 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  It  to 
s  situation  where  the  Government  was  claim- 
ing exemption  from  disclosure  pursuant  to 
exemption  (b)  (1).  The  question  which  arose 
was  whether  tlie  de  novo  provision,  as  ap- 
plied to  materials  claimed  to  have  been  class- 
ified pursuant  to  an  Executive  order,  per- 
mitted a  court  to  review  the  documents  in 
question  in  camera  to  determine  If  thev  did 
In  fact  come  within  the  scope  of  the  alleged 
classification.  The  Supreme  Court  found  in 
camera  Inspection  was  not  allowed.  Environ- 
ricntul  Protection  Agency  v.  Mink.  410  U.S. 


73  (1973).  The  substance  of  the  Court's  con- 
sideration of  the  language  of  the  Act  and 
its  legislative  history  was  that  Congress  did 
not  Intend  for  the  Act  to  subject  the  execu- 
tive security  classification  decision  to  Ju- 
dicial review. 

This  restriction  on  the  review  procedures 
applicable  to  exemption  (b)  (1)  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  criticism  and 
suggested  reform.  In  essence,  the  objection 
to  the  restricted  judicial  review  of  (b)(1) 
exemption  claims  is  tliat  such  restricted  re- 
view amounts  to  no  review  at  all.  According 
to  EPA  r.  Mink  the  Government  sustains  Its 
withholding  of  requested  materials  by  merely 
oSerlng  afltdavits  that  the  materials  sought 
have  been  classified  pursuant  to  an  Execu- 
tive order.  There  is  no  further  check  on 
either  the  sincerity,  or,  assuming  a  good- 
faith  effort,  the  acctu'acy  of  the  classifica- 
tions Itself. 

Tliere  Is  good  reason  for  concent  over  the 
lack  of  review  afforded  tliese  two  factors. 
Classification  abuse,  chiefly  through  over- 
classification,  is  known  to  be  commoii.  To 
quote  former  Defense  Secretary  Laird, 

t«t  me  emphasize  my  conviction  that  the 
American  people  have  a  "right  to  know  even 
more  than  has  been  available  in  the  past 
about  matters  which  affect  their  safety  and 
seciuity.  There  has  been  too  much  classifica- 
tion In  this  countrr.  An  cited  in  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  221,  9:<rd  Cong.,  l.st  Scss.  40  ( 1973) ." 

Former  United  Nations  Ambassador  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  re- 
flecting on  the  basis  of  his  pci-sonal  experi- 
ence of  reading  and  preparing  thousands  of 
classified  documents,  concluded  that — 

"75  percent  of  these  documents  should 
never  have  been  classified  In  the  first  place: 
another  15  percent  quickly  outlived  the  need 
for  secrecy;  and  only  about  10  percent 
genuinely  required  restricted  access  over  any 
significant  period  of  time.  Id.  at  41." 

Justice  Douglas,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  EPA,  noted  the  present  day  realities  of 
overclassification    In   this   light: 

"Anyone  who  has  ever  been  In  the  Execu- 
tive branch  knows  how  convenient  the  "Top 
Secret"  or  "Secret"  stamp  ts,  how  easy  it  is 
to  use,  and  how  It  covers  perhaps  for  decades 
the  footprints  of  a  nervous  bureaucrat  or 
a  wary  executive." 

It  is  Justice  Douglas'  opinion  that  the 
secrecy  stamp  Is  used  to  withhold  infor- 
mation which  In  99 ',i  of  the  cases  would  pre- 
sent no  danger  to  national  security.  Grai'el 
V.  United  State.",  40B  U.S.  606  (1972)  dis- 
senting opinion) . 

The  significance  of  the  abuse  of  classlfica- 
tiou  procedures  Is  Intensified  when  no  effec- 
tive review  of  the  procedures  is  available. 
The  lack  of  any  realistic  review  of  classifica- 
tion procedures  other  than  that  provided  by 
the  body  responsible  for  the  Initial  classifica- 
tion restilts  In  a  giant  loophole  by  which 
the  Act's  disclosure  requirements  may  be 
avoided. 

B.  What  H.R.  12471  wnuJii  do 
"Ihe  provisions  of  H.R.  12471  relating  to 
review  applicable  to  exemption  (b)(1)  are 
designed  to  tighten  the  presently  e.xisting 
loopholes  created  by  EPA  v.  Mink.  H-R.  12471 
would  alter  two  provlsiona  of  the  Act  in 
order  to  reach  this  goal.  Section  (a)(3), 
the  provision  dealing  with  Judicial  review, 
'.\ould  be  amended  to  specifically  grant  the 
court  discretionary  authority  to  "examine 
the  contents  of  .  .  .  agency  records  in  camera 
to  determine  whether  such  reoords  or  any 
part  thereof  shall  be  withheld  under  any  of 
the  exemptions  .  .  ."  Exemption  (b)(1) 
\sould  be  amended  so  as  to  create  a  two- 
prong  test.  As  it  stands,  exemption  (b)(1) 
exempts  matters  "specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy."  H.R.  12471  would  include  the  phrase 
••:\ud  are  in  fuct  properly  classified  pursuant 
10  such  Executive  order"  so  as  to  demand 
ii.ilKrc.ice  to  procedural  as  well  as  substan- 


tive requirements  of  the  order.  The  com- 
bmed  effect  of  these  cbanfes  Is  to  trring  dis- 
cretionary in  camera  review  of  classified  ma- 
terials within  the  ambit  of  the  court's  de 
■novo  determination. 

C.  The  President's  objections 
7he  President  voices  two  major  objections 
to  H.R.  12471 '8  provisions  for  dealing  with 
review  of  classified  documents.  According  to 
the  veto  message  of  October  17,  1974.  It  is 
the  President's  opinion  that  the  bill's  pro- 
cedures would  Jeopardize  military  and  Intel- 
ligence secrets  and  diplomatic  relations,  and 
violate  constlttitlonal  principles  as  well.  The 
concern  for  the  bill's  effects  on  diplomatic 
relations  and  military  secrets  Is  evidently 
founded  in  a  skepticism  regarding  the  ca- 
pability of  courts  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
matters  for  which,  in  the  President's  words, 
the  courts  "have  no  particular  expertise." 
The  nature  of  the  President's  constitutional 
objection  Is  not  as  easily  pinpointed.  The 
veto  message  makes  no  reference  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  constitutional  infraction.  Pre- 
.sumably,  the  constitutional  principle  re- 
ferred to  Is  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
Sul>fiequent  to  his  veto,  the  President  for- 
warded his  own  amendments  to  H.R.  12471  to 
Congress.  His  proposals,  aimed  at  curing  the 
deficiencies  he  believes  to  exist  in  the  bill 
as  presently  written,  would  allow  in  camera 
review  only  where  a  court  finds,  after  first 
considering  all  attendant  material,  no  rea- 
sonable basis  to  support  the  classificatlou. 
In  eltect.  the  President's  procedures  would 
nn!:e  the  affidavit  the  first  and  final  test 
of  the  validity  of  the  government's  claim  of 
luindisclosine. 

Court  expertise 
The  President  evidenced.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, a  skepticism  of  the  capability  of  court.? 
to  deal  with  such  matters  as  military  affairs 
and  diplomatic  relations  stating  the  courts 
"have  no  particular  expertise"  in  these 
fields.'  The  courts  have,  however.  In  other 
difficult  and  sensitive  areas,  managed  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  Involving  a  thorough  analysis 
of  cases  which  require  special  expertise;  for 
example  in  certain  tax  cases,  the  district 
courts  hav^  delved  into  such  difficult  tax 
Issues  as  sections  1311-14,  Mitigation  of  Lim- 
itations, and  have  been  affirmed  by  the  circuit 
courts."  The  courts  have  also  demonstrated 


'  "In  my  opinion,  cltizeiis  urgently  need 
■relief  from  the  tyranny  of  classification 
secrecy  as  practiced  by  the  executive  branch. 
The  Judiciary  could  give  us  that  relief.  I  am 
confident  that  a  Federal  court  would  ex- 
•rrise  crood  Judgment  about  our  national 
defense  requirements  In  any  given  case.  I 
would  assume  that  the  Judge  could  handle 
any  foreign  policy  case  quite  satisfactorily." 
Hearings  on  Executive  Privilege,  Secrecp  in 
Government,  Freedom  of  Information  Before 
the  Suhcomm.  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Comm.  of  Government  Opera- 
tions, 93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  290 
(1973).  Testimony  of  William  O.  Florence. 
Air  Force  Security  Analyst  (Retired). 

-The  district  court  In  Oklahoma  Gun  uui} 
Electiic  Co.  v.  United  Statrs,  2R9  F.  Siipp.  !)8 
(W.D.  Okla.  1968).  affd.  464  P.  2d  1188  (lOtii 
Cir.  1972),  stated  that  "the  purpose  of  t^e 
mitigation  sections  Is  to  correct  tax  inequi- 
ties where  the  statute  of  limitations.  If  con- 
trolling, would  serve  to  create  a  double  tax- 
ation or  double  escape  from  taxation  to  the 
unjust  hardship  of  benefit  of  either  taxpayer 
or  the  government."  These  sections  of  tiie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  usually  only  appl.v 
under  unusual  circumstances,  and  only  ufter 
several  threshold  requirements  have  been 
met.  See  Yagoda  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  331  F.  2d  485,  488  (2nd  Cir.):  cert, 
denied,  379  U.S.  842  (1964);  3  Mertens,  Laio 
Of  Federal  Income  Taxation  i  14.01  (Zlmet  St 
Stanley  ed.  1967).  The  Second  Circuit  In 
Benenson  v.  United  State*.  385  P.  2d  26 
(1907),  approved  the  disposition  regarding 
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the  ability  to  deal  with  complex  issues  in  the 
delicate  area  of  patents  and  copyrights.  See. 
e.g..  Keioanee  Oil  Co.  v.  Bicron  Corp.,  94  S.  Ct. 
1879  (1974),  and  the  highly  technical  area 
of  antitrust  law.  See,  e.g..  Telex  v.  IBM.  367 
F.  Supp.  258  (N.D.  Okla.  1973).  Perhaps  the 
most  salient  example  of  courts  dealing  with 
sensitive  Issues  and  materials  is  the  Water- 
gate case  and  the  handling  of  the  White 
House  tapes.  The  President's  hesitancy  la 
misplaced  In  this  situation  since  federal 
Judges,  on  the  district  court  level,  have 
demonstrated  competence  In  handling  com- 
plex and  sensitive  issues.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  P>resldent  himself  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  are  worthy 
of  the  trust  of  the  executive. 

E.  The  doctrine  of  separation  of  poiccrs 

The  President  makes  no  direct  Identifica- 
t  ion  of  the  constitutional  principle  he  claims 
to  be  violated  by  the  procedures  outlined  In 
H.R.  12471.  but  It  Is  apparently  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine.  The  President  does, 
however,  offer  a  hypothetical  example  illus- 
trating that  he  believes  to  be  the  unconsti- 
tutional arrangement.  The  President's  hypo- 
thetical involves  a  situation  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  reasonably  determined 
that  disclosure  of  a  certain  document  would 
endanger  our  national  security.  As  the  Pres- 
ident interprets  the  bill,  a  district  Judge  who. 
upon  contemplation  under  the  FOIA,  found 
a  plaintiff's  position  Just  as  reasonable, 
would  have  to  order  disclosure  of  the  docu- 
ment. "Such  a  provision."  according  to  the 
President,  "would  violate  constitutional  prin- 
ciples." 10  Presidential  Documents  1318,  Oct. 
17.  1974. 

The  President's  concern  with  the  scope  of 
review  to  be  applied  under  H.R.  12471  Is 
founded  upon  the  presumption  or  weight  to 
be  afforded  the  executive's  findings.  Evi- 
dently, the  President's  opinion  Is  that  fail- 
ure to  proceed  under  a  standard  of  review 
granting  some  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
executive  Is  unconstitutional.  Presumably, 
the  rationale  behind  this  opinion  Is  that  ab- 
sent a  presumption  In  favor  of  a  prior  deter- 
mination by  the  executive  branch,  similar 
to  the  presumption  of  validity  given  to  an 
agency  under  traditional  principles  of  ad- 
ministrative law.  the  court  Is  forced  to  un- 
dertake a  totally  Independent  evaluation  of 
the  validity  of  a  certain  classification.  Pcm- 
the  court  to  perform  this  function  would  be 
tantamount  to  substituting  Its  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  executive  official  making  the 
Initial  classification — a  nonjudicial  functlorL 
Assuming  this  Is  Indeed  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  President's  objection,  the  constitu- 
tional principle  which  requires  examination 
is  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

The  underlying  objective  of  the  doctrme 
of  separation  of  powers  Is  the  desire  to  avoid 
autocracy.  Myers  v.  United  States.  272  Uj8. 
62,  293  (1926).  To  this  end  the  doctrine 
serves  to  safeguard  that  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence which  a  certain  branch  of  the 
government  needs  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities.  The  doctrine  is  a  necessary 
corollary  of  the  specific  constitutional  desig- 
nation of  the  three  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. Nearly  a  century  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  the  following  necessary  re- 
straints of  the  Constitution: 

"(It  Is  J  essential  to  the  succes.sful  working 
of  this  system  that  the  persona  Intrusted 
with  power  In  any  one  of  these  branches  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the 
powers  confided  to  the  others,  but  that  each 
Ehall  by  the  law  of  its  creation  be  limited  to 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  appropifftte  to  its 


r<»lationship  between  the  mitigation  provl- 
.sions  of  sections  1311-15  and  the  doctrine  of 
equitable  recoupment,  made  by  the  district 
Judge  "in  his  exhaustive  opinion."  Id.  at  28. 
See  Bcnensen  v.  United  States,  257  P.  Siipp. 
101  (SD.  NY  1968). 
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own  department  and  no  other  .  .  .  Kitbur7i 
V.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168,  191  (1881) ." 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  "was  obviously  not 
instituted  with  the  Idea  that  It  would  pro- 
mote governmental  efficiency.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  to  as  a  bulwark  against 
tyranny."  United  Stales  v.  Brown,  381  U.S. 
437  (1965).  As  applied  to  the  Judiciary,  It 
serves  to  Interpret  Article  m  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  both  "a  grant  of  exclusive  authority 
over  certain  areas  and  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  Judiciary,  a  declaration  that  certain  tasks 
aie  not  to  be  performed  by  coiu'ts."  Id. 

The  issue,  therefore.  Is  whether  the  courts 
are  being  compelled  to  perform  a  function 
which  Is  properly  left  to  another  branch  of 
the  government.  H.R.  12471  requires  courts 
to  perform  a  de  novo  review.  A  court  under- 
takmg  such  review  is  authorized  "to  examine 
the  contents  of  such  agency  records  in 
camera  to  determine  whether  such  agency 
records  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
under  any  of  the  exemptions  set  forth  .  .  ." 
In  the  Act.  Taken  in  context,  these  provisions 
confer  to  the  courts  the  right  to  review  an 
executive  decision  to  determine  its  pro- 
priety— a  traditionally  Judicial  function. 

The  President's  objection  is  presumably 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  courts'  re- 
view function  Is  equivalent  to  the  Initial 
classification  decision.  The  crucial  point  Is 
that  the  specific  task  assigned  the  courts 
imder  H.R.  12471  Is  to  establish  whether 
agents  of  the  Executive  branch  have  followed 
the  standards  which  the  Executive  branch 
itself  has  promulgated  for  classifying  con- 
fidential materials.  It  Is  not  the  intention 
of  the  bill,  nor  does  It  allow,  the  courts  to 
make  an  independent  determination  of 
whether  materials  should  or  should  not  be 
classified  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 
The  fundamental  task  before  the  court  Is 
one  of  review,  a  Judicial  function  which  the 
Constitution  has  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
courts. 

The  President  attaches  great  significance 
to  what  he  considers  a  lack  of  presumption 
In  favor  of  the  government's  findings.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  President  attributes  this  lack 
of  presumption  to  the  Act's  requirements 
which  call  for  de  novo  review  and  place  the 
burden  on  the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action. 
The  fact  Is  the  provisions  do  not  necessarily 
remove  an  effective  presumption  In  favor 
of  the  government's  findings.  In  reality,  such 
a  presumption  will  most  likely  be  the  rule 
In  the  majority  of  cases.  The  courts  have 
traditionally  shown  great  deference  to  Ex- 
ecutive determinations  In  matters  of  national 
defense  and  foreign  affairs  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing m  H.R.  12471  which  would  require  a 
change  of  procedure  In  that  regard.  United 
States  V.  CurtUs-Wright.  299  U.S.  304  (1936) . 
The  bill  permits  in  camera  Inspection  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court;  it  is  not  automatic. 
The  clear  legislative  Intent  ts  that  in  camera 
Inspection  will  occur  only  after  the  coxurt 
has  considered  all  attendant  evidence  and 
found  It  Insufficient  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ment's position.  To  quote  the  conferees: 

"Before  the  court  orders  in  camera  In- 
spection, the  government  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  establish  by  means  of 
testimony  or  detailed  affidavits  that  the  doc- 
uments are  clearly  exempt  from  disclosure." 

Thus  a  Judge  might  very  well  determine 
that  an  affidavit,  asserting  that  requested 
materials  have  been  classified  ptirsuant  to  an 
£.xecutive  order,  does  itself  establish  the 
government's  position.  The  objectiv*^  of  H.R. 
12471  appears  to  be  that  the  weight  to  be 
given  evidence  such  as  an  affidavit  Is  to  be 
loft  with  the  court.  The  bill  does  not  pre- 
vent a  Judge  from  attaching  considerabTe 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  government  feels 
certain  materials  are  within  the  ambit  of  a 
classification.  For  reasons  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed presently,  HJl.  12471  seeks  merely  to 
avoid  a  hard  and  fast  rule  which  makes  au 


affidavit  conclusive  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  the  tovernment's  position. 

Tlie  hypothetical  proposed  by  the  Pre.'^i- 
dent  in  his  veto  message  suggests  a  miscon- 
struction of  the  scope  of  review  called  for 
under  H.R.  12471.  The  hj-pothetlcal  Involves 
a  situation  where  the  court  Is  comparing  lt.s 
own  independent  determination  of  the  po- 
tential danger  of  a  certain  document  to  the 
national  security  with  the  government's  de- 
termination oi''.  the  niatter.  The  proced\ue 
called  for  in  H.R.  12471  Is  a  process  v.-herciii 
the  court  would  consider  the  government's 
determination  In  light  of  requii-ements  o\it- 
Uned  In  an  Executive  order.  In  deciding  the 
question  the  court  would  Inevitably  attach 
considerable  significance  to  the  government  s 
prior  determination  on  the  matter.  Such  a 
review  procedure  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Act's  de  novo  and  burden  of  proof  re- 
quirements. The  de  novo  requirement  that 
the  court  is  to  consider  the  issue  in  its  en- 
tirety does  not  preclude  a  court  from  at- 
taching whatever  significance  to  the  goveru- 
ments  actions  It  finds  appropriate.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  stipulation  means  only  that  the 
government  must  come  forth  with  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  convince  the  court  that 
the  materials  do  indeed  escape  the  Act's  dis- 
closure requirements.  To  return  to  the 
President's  hypothetical.  It  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  of  an  impossibility  for  a  coiut  to 
find  that  a  classification  was  at  the  same 
tmie  both  reasonable  and  unreasonable. 
Were  the  government  to  show  that  a  par- 
ticular classification  was  made  pursuant  to 
the  substantive  and  procedural  requirements 
of  an  Executive  order  the  court's  only  option 
under  H.R.  12471  Is  to  refuse  to  comp>el  dis- 
closure. Thus  In  the  President's  hypothetical 
a  finding  by  the  court  that  a  classification 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  In- 
deed reasonable,  as  Judged  by  the  specifica- 
tions in  the  Executive  order  under  which  the 
classification  was  made,  would  preclude  a 
simultaneous  conclusion  that  the  material 
In  question  could  be  disclosed.  If  there  exists 
a  reasonable  basis  to  classify,  disclosure  Is 
unreasonable. 

The  scope  of  review  which  the  President 
would  apply  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  rule  which  the  courts  fre- 
quently apply  in  reviewing  agency  actions. 
The  President's  procedure  vrould  permit  dis- 
closure only  where  a  court  could  find  no  rea- 
sonable basis  to  support  the  government's 
classification.  This  procedure  would  also 
make  a  government  affidavit  attesting  to  the 
validity  of  a  clas  ilficatlon  the  equivalent  of 
prima  facie  evld  nee  that  the  government 
had  Indeed  made  a  legitimate  classification. 
Under  this  proced  ure,  an  affidavit  would  pro- 
vide the  covirt  \  ith  a  reasonable  basis  to 
support  the  gove  ument's  classification  such 
as  to  make  in  cawtera  Inspection  unnecessary 
and  Inapproprl/te.  Congress,  however,  had 
good  reason  fo/ selecting  a  de  nwo  scope  of 
review  Instead^of  a  substantial  evidence  ap- 
proach. The  u[ck  of  any  record  by  which  the 
court  could  determine  whether  the  govern- 
ment had  a(!ted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Executive  order  authorizing  and  pre- 
scribing the  conduct  of  the  individual  in- 
volved renders  the  application  of  a  substan- 
tial evidence  rule  difficult. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  observed  In  Citizens 
to  Preserve  Overton  Park  r.  Volpe,  401  U.S. 
402  (1970). 

"Review  under  the  substantial  evidence 
test  is  authorized  only  when  the  agency  ac- 
tion Is  taken  pursuant  to  a  rulemaking  pro- 
vision of  the  Adnilnistrative  Procedure  Act 
itself  ...  or  when  the  agenpy^action  Is  based 
on  a  public  adjudlcatorylrearlng.  Id.  at  414." 

To  apply  the  substantial  evidence  rule  to 
exemption  (b)  (1)  of  the  POIA  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  Act's  objectives.  In  ef- 
fect, such  a  standard  wotild  do  nothing  to 
change  the  present  statits  of  the  exemption, 
and  llierefore  would  be  undesirable  since  as 
we  have  already  set-n  the  current  liml.ations 
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on  review  of  exemption  (b)  (1)  provides  a 
loophole  for  avoiding  the  Act's  disclosure  re- 
quirements. The  substantial  evidence  ap- 
proach that  the  President  prescribes  pro- 
hibits any  valid  independent  review  and  tlius 
allows  tlie  abuses  of  overclassiflcation  to 
continue. 

This  lack  of  any  meaningful  check  on  ad- 
ministrative action  places  the  Executive 
rather  than  Congress  In  jeopardy  of  violat- 
ing the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  Total 
preclvjsion  of  Judicial  review  makes  the  Exec- 
utive the  sole  Judge  of  its  actions.  ^This  is 
particularly  inappropriate  in  the  immediate 
case  since  the  constitutional  authorization 
for  the  power  which  the  executive  is  here 
exercising  stems  from  the  Executive  and 
Congress. 

While  the  Constitution  designates  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  grants  him  certain 
powers  in  regard  to  treaty  making,  it  like- 
wise bestows  the  Legislative  branch  with 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  to  ratify  treaties.  The 
Constitution  thus  grants  to  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  the  autliority 
to  deal  in  matters  pertaining  to  military  and 
foreign  affairs.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the 
present  system  of  classification  shows  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  any  constitutional 
authority  for  withholding  information 
through  classiflcation.  Indeed,  what  is  shown 
la  the  legitimacy  of  Congress'  authority  to 
act  in  this  area.  The  onset  of  the  pa-escnt  sys- 
tem for  withholding  information  relevant  to 
the  national  defence  or  foreign  policy  can  be 
traced  back  to  World  War  i.  See  Executive 
Classification  of  Information — Security  Clas- 
siflcation Problems  Involving  Exemption  (b) 
(1)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  552).  H.R.  Rep.  No.  221.  93rd  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  (1973).  The  first  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing a  classification  system  t>ecame  effec- 
tive in  1940  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of 
a  congrresslonal  enactment  giving  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  establish  as  vital  certain  mili- 
tary installations  and  to  make  unlawful  the 
conveying  of  Information  or  physical  repre- 
sentation of  these  designated  installations. 
Ex.  Order  No.  8381,  3  C.P.R.  634. 

Since  this  time  various  orders  have  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  the  classification  system 
In  the  area  of  non-military  affairs.  Currently, 
classmcation  procedures  are  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  11652  (37  C.P.R.  6209, 
1972)  and  apply  to  "official  information  or 
material  which  requires  protection  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States"  or,  to  use  the  collective  term 
adopted  in  the  order,  "national  security."  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  tlie  only  authority 
for  the  classification  system  cited  in  the  order 
la  section  (b)(1)  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  It  Is  clear  therefore  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  classification  system  properly 
reside  within  the  domain  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive.  For  one  branch  to 
completely  usurp  the  administration  of  such 
responsibilities  through  the  preclusion  of  any 
meaningful  procedure  for  review  run  con- 
trary to  the  separaiion  of  powers  doctrine. 

A  thorough  consideration  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12471  reveals  that  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  is  not  threatened  by  the 
proposed  legL^lation.  Indeed  it  Is  the  con- 
stitutionality of  ti»e  procedures  outlined  by 
the  President  wliich  appear  suspect. 

One  area  of  possible  confusion  whtth  de- 
serves consideration  is  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege.  This  claim  has  no  application  to 
the  matter  under  consideration  here.  As  has 
been  shown,  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
12471  to  compel  disclosure  of  materials 
which  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
should  properly  remain  classified.  H.R.  12471 
seeks  to  exercise  Congress"  legitimate  interest 
in  insuring  that  the  integrity  of  the  clas- 
sification system  Is  not  destroyed  through 
the  abuse  of  overclassiflcation.  Additionally, 


Congress  has  the  legitimate  concern  of  main- 
taining to  the  fullest  extent  possible  an 
ope:i  How  of  all  information  pertinent  to  the 
de'-isions  which  citizens  of  a  democracy  are 
called  upon  to  make.  H.R.  12471  does  not 
reek  to  deprive  the  Executive  of  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  a  privilege  against  dlsclasure 
since  exemption  (b)(1)  is  an  express  recog- 
nition of  the  possible  propriety  of  such  a 
privilege.  H.R.  12471  aligns  the  privilege  with 
principles  underlying  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers doctrine.  The  alignment  procedure  out- 
lined in  H.R.  12471  Is  the  rejection,  con- 
sistent with  the  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  any  claim  of  absolute  privilege. 
Whetlier  or  not  the  Executive  has  a  legiti- 
mate pri\i:€gc  granting  it  immunity  from 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  other 
branches  of  Government  Is  something  thnt 
only  the  courts  can  determine.  What  is  called 
for  Is  a  decision  whether,  and  to  what  degree, 
a  matter  has  been  committed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  another  branch  of  government. 
This  decision  is  Itself  a  delicate  exercise  in 
constitutional  interpretation,  and  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  I  the  Supreme]  Court  as  ulti- 
mato  Interpreter  of  the  Constitution." 
Buker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  211  (1961).  "Any 
otlier  conclusion  would  be  contrary  to  the 
basic  concept  of  separation  of  powers  and 
the  checks  and  balances  that  now  from  the 
scheme  of  a  tripartite  government."  United 
States  1-.  Nison.  94  S.  Ct.  3090,  3106  (1974). 

Consistent  with  the  concept  of  sep.^ration 
of  powers,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  i2471  place 
the  determination  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Executive's  privilege  against  disclosure  where 
It  properly  reside"?— with  the  cotirrs.  The 
United  State.s  Ci>urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  articulated  the  essence 
of  the  issue  with  paiticular  clarity  and  per- 
ception: 

"If  the  cl.-tiin  of  absolute  privilege  was 
recognized.  It.s  mere  Invocation  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  surrogates  cotild  deny  acce.ss  to 
all  documents  In  all  the  Executive  depart- 
ments to  all  citizens  and  their  representa- 
tives, including  Congress,  the  courts  as  well 
as  grand  Juries,  state  governments,  state  of- 
ficials and  all  state  subdivisions.  The  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  could  become  noth- 
ing more  than  a  legislative  statement  of 
unenforceable  rights.  Support  for  this  kind 
of  mischief  simply  cannot  be  spun  from 
incaniation  of  the  doctrine  or  separation  of 
powers.  Nixon  v.  Sirica,  487  P.2d  700  715 
(1973)." 

II.    TIME    LIMITS    AND    COSTS 

President  Ford's  second  objection  to  the 
POIA  amendment  relates  to  the  limitations 
placed  on  an  agency's  time  to  respond  to 
initial  requests  for  Information  and  admin- 
istrative appeals  from  initial  denials.  The 
President  suggests  substitution  of  the  initial 
10  day  period  by  a  30  day  limitation,  and 
a  substitution  of  the  10-day  administrative 
extension  period  for  unusual  circumstances 
by  a  15  day  period.  Along  with  these  substi- 
tutions the  President  suggests  that  an  agency 
be  allowed  to  petition  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  an  even 
further  extension  of  these  time  periods  if 
compliance  Is  essentially  impossible  Tliis 
application  to  the  court  must  occur  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  periods  specified  in  his 
substitution. 

Obviously,  the  President  recognises  the 
need  for  specific  guidelines  on  periods  for 
agency  responses — the  need  for  which  is 
born  out  by  past  experience.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  abuse  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  has  been  the  low  priority  accorded  by 
agencies  on  Information  requests.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  6425  and  4960  Before  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcomm.  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess..  334 
(1973).  One  study  has  shown  that  six  month 
delays  in  processing  are  not  uncommon  and 
mentioned  one  request  that  remained  unde- 
termined after  more  than  one  year.  Sub- 
comm. on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 


cedure of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Jtidiclary, 
FYeedoiij  of  mioruiation  Act  Source  Book. 
S.  Doc.  No.  82,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Ses.';.  2->3 
(1974). 

Such  delays,  whether  Intentional  or  not. 
can  often  amount  to  a  de  facto  denial  of  a 
request.  Specific,  enforceable  time  limitations 
would  significantly  alleviate  this  problem, 
especially  in  light  of  section  c(6)C  of  the 
amendment.  This  amendment  permits  a  re- 
quester to  treat  his  administrative  remedies 
as  exhausted  if  the  time  limitations  are  not 
complied  with,  allowing  suit  to  be  filed  if 
desired. 

President  Ford's  modlflcatlons  of  the  time 
limits  do  not  present  so  substantial  an  im- 
prove.ment  over  the  amendment  as  to  war- 
rant sustaining  a  veto.  It  Is  true  that  If  one 
totals  the  time  periods  mentioned  in  the  two 
proposals,  the  President  presents  a  total  of 
65  working  days  as  compared  to  40  working 
days.  A  measurement  of  percentage  Incre- 
ment is  not  possible  because  this  total  does 
not  reflect  the  varying  times  Involved  in  the 
requester  framing  an  administrative  appeal, 
a  period  during  which  the  agency  presumably 
continues  to  analyze  the  exempt  nature  of 
the  requested  materials.  But  simply  referring 
to  the  dilference  in  time  limits  fails  to 
recognU.e  that  the  amendment  as  it  now 
stand.s  provides  an  agency  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  request  still  more  time  within  which 
to  analyze  a  request  If  It  Is  presented  with 
e.xceptlonal  circumstances. 

If  It  is  indeed  Impossible  for  an  agencv  to 
comply  with  the  time  periods,  once  a  coni- 
plahit  is  filed  by  the  requester,  a  district 
court  may  allot  extra  time  to  the  agency  and 
retain  jurisdiction.  Thus,  as  regards  par- 
ticularly sensitive,  complex,  or  extraordinar- 
ily voluminous  materials,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent Is  specifically  concerned  with  in  the 
ca.se  of  investigatory  files,  an  agency  will  not 
have  to  make  a  hasty  or  ill  considered  judg- 
ment. 

It  should  be  further  noted  here  that  the 
Congressional  proposal  substantially  follows 
the  guidelines  suggested  by  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  in  Recommendation  No.  24 
wherein  the  10  and  20  day  basic  time  periods 
were   first   suggested.   This  recommendation 
was  made  aft«r  a  thorough  and  precise  study 
of  agencv  procedures  in  relation  to  the  FOIA. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  the  President's  proposal 
would  result  in  le.s.s  time,  effort,  or  money  ex- 
pended by  an  agency,  vls-a-vls  the  Congres- 
sional proposal.  As  the  POAI  now  stands,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  In  the  district  where  the 
complainant  resides  has  Jurisdiction  over  an 
POAI  c»,se  and  would  normally  be  the  site  of 
an  original  proceeding.  It  Is  true  that  if  the 
complaint  were  filed,  under  the  procedures 
of  the  amendment  an  agency  would  have  to 
file  it«  request  for  a  time  extension  in  that 
district.  Under  the  President's  procedures  the 
agency  would  merely  have  to  file  its  affidavits 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  would  be 
the  prospective  complainant  who  would  have 
to  defray  the  costs  of  traveling  to  Washing- 
ton  to  challenge   tlie  adequacy  of  the  affi- 
davits. However,  under  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal the  agency  involved  would  always  have 
to   draft   such    affidavits   before   the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  time  periods,  whereas  un- 
der the  amendment's  procedures  the  agency 
could  Uiform  the  requester  of  the  difficulty 
of   the  determination  and  suggest   that   he 
withhold  suit  for  a  period  of  time,  save  the 
time  and  effort  of  drafting  a  complaint,  as 
well  as'tbe  filing  fees.  If  such  a  procedure  is 
followed   in   good   faith.   It  saves   the   com- 
plaUiant  from  the  possibility  of  unnecessary 
suit;  It  saves  the  agency  the  time,  effort  and 
money  of  filing  affidavits  for  extension— as 
it  would  always  have  to  do  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal;  and  as  a  practical  matter  the 
whole  apparatus  operates   In   a  much   less 
cumbersome,  inexpensive  manner. 

Ultimately  the  point  of  disagreement  on 
time  limits  is  one  of  degree.  Both  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal  and  the  suggested  amend- 
ment contnln  some  time  limit.  Because  of 
unnecessary    extended    delays,    the    shorter 
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time  limit  seems  Justified  and  an  extension 
does  not  warrant  the  veto. 

m.   INVESTIGATORY   FILES 

The  Presidential  objections  identify  inves- 
tiuatory  files  as  a  separate  problem  from 
purported  constitutional  and  time  limit  in- 
firmities. His  complaints  focus  on  the  neces- 
sity of  reviewing  large  files  on  a  paragraph 
by  paragraph  basis  to  sever  the  disclosable 
from  the  non-dlsclosable  portions. 

The  President's  message  singles  out  inves- 
tigatory files  which  he  beUeves  sliould  not 
be  subject  to  the  amendment's  command 
tliat  "any  reasonably  segregable  portion  of 
a  record  shall  be  provided  .  .  .  after  deletion 
of  the  portions  which  are  exempt."  The  Pres- 
idential substitute  allows  the  agency  to  clas- 
sify a  file  as  a  unit  without  close  analysis 
because  the  time  limits  are  too  stringent  to 
allow  such  intensive  analysis. 

If  investigatory  files  are  so  unique  In  terms 
of  length  and  complexity,  an  agency's  logis- 
tical difficulty  in  conducting  a  thorotigh 
analj'^ls  would  certainly  strongly  Influence  a 
court  to  extend  the  time  for  agency  analysis 
as  Is  authorized  by  the  bill.  Therefore,  a  pro- 
cedure Is  already  available  to  provide  for  ac- 
curate and  thorough  analysis  without  em- 
powering agencies  to  make  conclusory  opin- 
ions that  would  result  in  no  disclosure  of  in- 
formation In  an  investigatory  file,  no  matter 
how  much  of  It  would  be  proper  to  disclose. 
Also,  It  Is  precisely  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
empt whole  files  that  would  give  an  agency 
Incentive  to  commingle  varlotis  Information 
into  one  enormouB  Investigatory  file  and  then 
claim  It  to  be  too  difficult  to  sift  through 
and  effectively  classify  oU  of  that  hiforma- 
tlon.  _ 

Tills  objection,  as  was  the  objection  to  the 
time  limits,  Is  one  of  degree.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  "ft)he  FOIA  was  not  designed  to 
Increase  administrative  efficiency,  but  to 
guarantee  the  public's  right  to  know  how  the 
government  Is  discharging  Its  duty  to  protect 
the  public  Interest,"  WcUford  v.  Hardin,  444 
P.2d  21,24  (1971 ) ,  disclosure  of  severable  por- 
tions of  Investigatory  documents  does  not 
create  au  unreasonable  burden. 

CONCLUSION 

None  of  the  objections  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  ineFSP.ge  appear  to  establish  either 
that  H.R.  12471  is  unconstitutional  or  un- 
workable. The  provision  of  the  amendment 
which  allows  i7i  camera  Inspection  of  classi- 
fication determinations  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine but  does  provide  a  check  on  possible 
executive  abuses  of  the  classification  system. 
ObJectionB  as  to  difficulty  in  culling  public 
Information  properly  classified  In  Investiga- 
tive files  Is  an  administrative  matter  similar 
In  nature  to  the  objection  as  t<3  lengths  of 
times  for  review  of  requests.  We  conclude 
that  the  administrative  problems  do  not 
constitute  insurmountable  barriers.  Time 
limits  In  the  amendment  accord  some  flexi- 
bility If  needed.  If  those  responsible  for  cul- 
ling information  from  Investigative  files  can- 
not reasonably  meet  the  deadline,  exten-sions 
can  be  granted. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlybig  the  FOIA 
Is  consistent  with  the  President's  p.*oclaimed 
support  for  open  government.  Tet  experts  on 
the  current  Implementation  agree  to  the 
need  for  changes  to  better  Implement  that 
philosophy. 

Our  analysis  also  suggests  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  demand  a  veto  of  this  bill 
since  it  does  not  violate  the  separation  of 
powers.  And  finally  the  amendments,  while 
requiring  some  additional  effort  frcwn  officia'.s, 
f.re  not.  administratively  unvorkable. 

iFrom  the  Miami  News,  Oct.  21.   lti741 
Most  Secrecy  Ne::di,es.s 

The  public  should  be  distressed  tiiai  Prea- 
ident  Ford  has  vetoed  important  atnend- 
iTieuts  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
attcr     Congress     had    overwlielmiii;^iy     rec- 


ognized the  need  to  further  pry  unwar- 
ranted secrets  out  of  government  agencies. 

Mr.  Ford  apparently  had  been  fed  a  lot  of 
bad  advice  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Pentagon  chiefs  that  the  amendments 
would  give  the  citizens  and  the  news  media 
carte  blanche  to  Invade  confidential  FBI 
and  military  flies.  But  the  federal  courts 
long  have  given  ample  protection  to  the 
necessary  secrets  cf  government  and  there  is 
no  rcesoii  to  thi.ik  tliis  wottld  not  be  the  case 
in  the  future. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  In  1966,  says  the  public  should 
have  the  broadest  access  to  information 
about  the  workings  of  government.  But  the 
Important  agencies  have  done  their  best  to 
escape  compliance.  Deliberately  long  delays 
in  responding  to  requests  for  data  liave  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Tlie  amendments  would  shorten  tl\e 
amount  of  time  or  an  agency's  response, 
would  Impose  penalties  on  officials  who  arbi- 
trarily refuse  to  cooperate,  and  would  re- 
quire anntial  reports  to  Congress  on  per- 
formance. 

The  President  promi.sed  an  open  adminis- 
tration when  he  assumed  office  last  August. 
But  if  he  yields  to  the  desires  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Defense  generals  for  excessive 
secrecy,  he  will  revert  to  one  of  the  insidi- 
ous traits  that  v.recked  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

Congre.ss  ought  to  override  the  veto.  Learn- 
ing how  government  conducts  Its  business 
is  the  business  of  all  Americans. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  27,  1974] 
An   Overriding   Concern   on   Secrecy 

President  Ford's  proposed  substitute  for 
t  he  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  which  he  vetoed  Oct.  17  is.  If  any- 
thing, worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

As  J.  Arthur  Helse  suggests  In  an  adjoin- 
ing column,  the  existing  information  act  Is 
"largely  a  toothless  baby"  which  really  en- 
courages bureaucrats  to  clam  up  when  It 
suits  their  fancy.  It  created  a  situation,  he 
goes  on,  "akin  to  allowing  a  drunken  driver 
to  administer  his  own  sobriety  test." 

Mr.  Ford's  substitute  for  the  amended  act, 
which  passed  the  Senate  64  to  17  and  the 
House  366  to  8,  grants  wide  latitude  and  lots 
of  lead  time  to  those  who  may  wish  to  prevent 
the  public  from  learning  about  its  ow-u 
business. 

For  instance,  the  vetoed  bill  wotild  give 
government  agencies  10  days  to  respwnd  to  a 
request  to  furnish  documents  believed  to  be 
improperly  classified.  The  Ford  version  wotild 
give  agencies  30  days  to  comply  plus  an- 
other 15  days  In  some  cases  and  the  right 
to  seek  a  longer  delay  from  the  courU  in 
exceptional  clrciunstauces.  In  other  words, 
plenty  of  time  to  bury  the  bones  or  forget 
all  about  It. 

U.S.  government  flies  are  crammed  with 
tons  of  material  affecting  and  perhaps  cover- 
ing up  decisions  made  in  the  name  of  the 
public  but  u-ithout  Its  knowledge.  Some  of 
this  material  goes  back  half  a  century  and 
more. 

Washington  Is  an  echo  chamber  for  petty 
politics  and  social  gossip  but  many  of  Its 
halls  are  tightly  shut  to  public  Information, 
much  of  which  has  no  title  to  official  secrecy. 
At  the  very  least  Congress  should  pass  the 
amended  Preedora  of  Information  Act  over 
President  Ford's  veto,  which  we  fear  was 
deri'.  ed  frcatn  bad  advice. 

(Pioiii  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  29,  1074) 

To  IXr  iHE  SUNSH-'NL  OCT 

In  a  joke  making  the  rounds  a  few  years 
back,  a  picketer  at  the  White  Horse  waves 
a  sign  reading  'The  President  Is  a  Fool" 
and  is  i)romptly  arrested  for  revealing  top 
fcecret  informalioit. 

The  aiiecdote  makes  a  point.  Although 
povciiuuental    .Tc-.ecy    has    some    lejiitiinatc- 


uses.,  ii  is  as  often  the  refvige  of  fools  and 
scoundrels  who  cover  up  their  indiscretions 
by  denying  the  public  access  to  vital  Infor- 
mation. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  In  Florida 
a  tough  law  to  bring  about  "government  in 
the  sunshine"  is  a  model  for  other  states. 

At  the  federal  level,  Florida's  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles,  the  citizen  lobby  Commoti  Cause  and 
.■-everal  prominent  persons  in  government  and 
ilie  media  have  been  pushing  for  a  national 
version  of  the  "sunshine  law"  with  a  few 
changes  to  take  into  account  military  se- 
crecy and  foreign  affairs  that  are  not  a  prob- 
lem at  the  state  level. 

After  months  of  work,  congressmen 
thought  they  had  hammered  out  an  accepta- 
"ole  compromise  to  guarantee  public  access 
to  public  records  and  the  public's  bushiess. 

The  measure,  watered  down  somewhat  to 
meet  President  Ford's  stated  objections, 
passed  tlte  House  336-8  and  the  Senate  64- 
17.  The  chief  author  of  the  compromise.  Rep. 
William  Moorehead  of  Pennsylvania,  noted 
that  the  bill  would  "provide  the  openness  in 
government  that  President  Ford  has  prom- 
ised us"  and  predicted  it  would  be  signed 
into  law. 

But  Gerald  Ford  had  a  secret.  He  vetoed 
the  compromise  measure  in  an  Ill-advised 
action  that  Washington  observers  blamed  on 
the  President's  listenlug  to  the  Pentagon's 
views  on  secrecy. 

Mr.  Ford's  stated  reasons  for  hU  veto  were 
totally  unconvincing.  We  trust  that  when 
Cougiess  returns  following  its  election  re- 
cess, it  will  act  promptly  to  enact  the  Fiee- 
dom  of  Information  Act  to  start  letting  a  lit- 
tle stmshiue  illuminate  the  activities  of  the 
federal  government. 

I  From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 

Oct.  24. 1974) 

Readdbess  Secrect  Box  Soon 

It  took  the  Congress  three  agonizing  years 
to  produce  a  government  anti-secrecy  act 
designed  to  let  the  American  people  know 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  federal  government. 

It  took  President  Ford  one  week  to  veto 
the  measure,  an  amendment  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

The  President's  action  Is  distressing  unless 
the  Justlflcatlon  cited  for  It  Is  adequate. 
First,  It  is  distressing  because  of  the  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  there  has  been  to  much 
abuse  by  policymaking  bureaucrats  of  the 
"secret"  and  "confidential"  stamps  placed 
on  government  documents. 

It  is  distressing  also  because  one  of  the 
forerao,=t  pledges  of  President  Ford  when  he 
assumed  the  presidency  was  for  more  open- 
ness at  the  White  House,  an  example  that 
should  then  filter  down  through  the  rest  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

The  bill  as  It  worked  Its  way  through  the 
Congress  was  opposed  by  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  State  Department.  They 
argued  that  diplomatic  secrets  and  vital 
mlUtary  secrets  would  be  revealed  as  a  result 
of  the  act. 

Congress  took  these  arguments  Into  con- 
.•'Ideration  and,  notwithstanding,  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  the  bill.  The  vote  in  the  House 
was  366-8  and  the  Senate  vote  was  G4-17. 
Congress  must  have  felt  that  the  bill  con- 
tained sufficient  safeguards  cf  national  se- 
crets— real  secrets — as  opposed  to  cover- 
ups — to  produce  those  overwhelming  votes 
for  the  measure. 

We  hailed  the  passage  of  the  anti-secrecy 
bill  with  muted  praise  because  Congre.s8 
failed  to  act  more  positively  with  regard  to 
opennes.';  concemiitg  Its  own  activities,  al- 
though some  progress  Is  'oeing  made  in  this 
direction. 

In  his  veto  message.  President  Ford  cited 
the  diplomatic-militarj'  secrets  angle  and 
r.l.so  F:;;id  it  was  his  view  tliat  the  new  crack- 
in-the-door  policy  enunciated  by  Congress 
lor  the  Executive  Branch  was  "unconstitu- 
tional and  unworkable."  The  President  prom- 
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Ised  to  send  along  proposals  of  bis  owu  to 
eliminate  defects  of  unconatltutlonallty 
and  unworkabillty  that  he  perceives  In  the 
measure. 

We  are  reluctant  to  criticize  the  President 
on  this  issue.  We  do  not  want  to  see  American 
foreign  policy  undermined  by  the  inadvert- 
ent publication  of  diplomatic  communica- 
tions; we  do  not  want  to  see  vital  American 
military  secrets  revealed  to  enemies  or  po- 
tential enemies;  we  do  not  want  tc  see 
domestic  public  enemies  aided  and  abetted 
in  their  schemes  to  escape  just  punishment 
for  crimes. 

H  the  President  is  right  and  the  bill  has 
serious  defects  with  regard  to  protecting 
legitimate  national  secrets,  it  is  distressing 
that  Congress,  after  three  years  work,  could 
not  have  struck  a  better  balance. 

In  any  case,  Congress  should,  in  view  of 
all  the  other  pressing  matters,  move  with  all 
deliberate  speed  to  readdress  this  qMestlou 
of  the  abuse  of  secrecy  and  coDlldentiality 
powers  by  various  Executive  Branch  agencies. 

|From  the  Palatka  Dally  News.  Oct.  22.  1374| 
More  Information  Please 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1966  was  to  strike  down  bureau- 
cratic obstacles  which  keep  the  American 
people  from  finding  out  what  their  govern- 
ment Is  up  to.  The  purpose  of  the  amended 
act  Just  vetoed  by  President  Ford  is  to 
strengthen  the  original  legislation. 

Strengthening  Is  necessary.  The  law  has 
not  been  nearly  as  effective  as  its  proponents 
had  hoped;  there  have  been  n)any  evasions 
and  delays  by  federal  agencies,  and  much 
Information  lyhich  should  have  been  made 
public  has  coD/tinued  to  be  held  in  the  flies. 

Mr.  Ford  raised  two  principal  objections 
to  the  amended  act.  He  opposed  the  amend- 
ment's central  concept  of  permitting  the 
federal  courts  to  go  behind  a  secrecy  classi- 
fication and  determine  wiietlier  It  was  jus- 
tified by  circumstances.  He  also  opposed  the 
time  limit  provisions  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  be  burdensome,  he  argued,  to  require 
government  agencies  to  decide  in  10  days 
whether  to  furnish  a  requested  document, 
and  to  give  them  30  days  in  which  to  re- 
spond to  lawsuits  questioning  a  negative 
decision. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ford  on  the  latter 
point.  Ten  days  strikes  us  as  a  reasonable 
time  for  an  agency's  Initial  decision  on  meet- 
ing a  request  for  information.  If  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply,  the 
agency  should  be  able  to  set  them  forth  In 
a  preliminary  way  for  the  courts  within  30 
days. 

Nor  do  we  agree  that  judicial  review  of 
secrecy  classifications  would  threaten  to  en- 
danger diplomatic  relations  or  injudiciously 
reveal  Intelligence  secrets.  The  President 
maintains  that  the  courts  would  be  deciding 
on  document  classification  "In  sensitive  and 
complex  areas  where  they  have  no  exper- 
tise." Perhaps  so,  but  the  courts'  record  of 
responsibility  suggests  that  in  sensiUve  cases 
they  would  seek  expert  advice  before  ruling. 

In  most  cases,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  such  decisions  made  by  the  courts 
rather  than  by  bureaucrats  whose  interest 
may  lie  more  in  concealment  than  in  dis- 
closure. The  public  needs  more,  no  less.  In- 
formation about  the  workings  of  the  govern- 
ment. Senate  and  House  votes  on  the  legis- 
lation Indicate  that  Congress  feels  this  very 
strongly.  The  veto  may  be  overridden,  as  it 
sliould  be. 


CONCLUSION   OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  bu.siness? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  II  not, 
moining  business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
lished  business.  H.R.  16900,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.June  30,  ig?."),  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  after  liiie  9,  insert  the  loUow- 
iiig  new  section: 

"Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  appropriations  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  which  would  other- 
wise expire  on  June  30  of  the  calendar  year 
1976,  or  on  such  date  of  any  subsequent 
calendar  year,  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30  of  each  such  calendar  year." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Ls  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
Therefore,  I  make  tliis  brief  .statement 
for  the  Record  : 

Ml".  President,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, officially  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, is  contained  in  Senate  Document 
93-124.  It  should  be  characterized  as  a 
technical  amendment. 

The  general  provision  makes  funds 
that  would  otheiT^'ise  expire  on  June  30 
of  1976  or  later  years  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30  of  each  of  those  years.  In  so 
doing,  it  facilitates  the  transition  from 
the  present  July- June  fi.scal  year  period 
to  the  October-September  fiscal  year 
period.  While  the  transition  does  not  oc- 
cur until  1976,  being  able  to  plan  on  the 
extended  fund  availability  authorized  by 
the  general  provisions  will  remove  a  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  from  both  executive 
branch  lequests  and  legislative  branch 
actions  on  the  appropriations  for  the 
transition  quarter — July  1-September  30, 
1976.  The  transition  quarter  requests  will 
be  included  in  the  1976  budget  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  quarter  will  be  in 
tlie  regular  1976  appropriation  acts. 

Tlie  change  in  the  fiscal  year  Is  re- 
quired by  section  501  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344). 
Fiscal  year  1976  will  be  the  last  on  the 
July-June  basis.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
transition  quarter  from  July  1  through 
September  30,  1976.  Fiscal  year  1977  will 
commence  on  October  1,  1976. 


This  change  in  the  fiscal  year  period 
requires  a  number  of  adjustments  in 
present  laws  and  procedures.  Some  are 
provided  for  in  the  act  Itself.  Section 
504,  for  example,  provides  that — 

Any  law  providing  for  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  commencing  on  July  1  of  a 
year  shall.  If  that  year  Is  any  year  after  1975, 
be  connidfred  as  meaning  October  1  of  thai 
year. 

The  i:>roposed  general  provision  is  a 
similar  kind  of  adjustment  for  a  later 
stage  of  the  funding  process.  It  will  per- 
mit funds  which  would  otherwise  expire 
on  June  3(J  of  all  years  beginning  with 
1976  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30  of  each  of  those  years. 
In  1976,  tlus  will  allow  regular  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriations  to  remain  available 
through  the  transitional  quarter.  This 
will  allow  financial  managers  to  make  use 
of  previously  appropriated  funds  and 
thus  allow  smaller  appropriation  requests 
for  the  traiisitional  quarter  itself.  In  the 
fiscal  years  1977  and  beyond,  the  general 
provision  will  prevent  previously  appro- 
priated funds  from  expiring  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  through  the  fiscal  year. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
orderly  process  of  transition  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  June  30  to  June  30,  to  Sep- 
tember 30  to  September  30,  of  each  year. 
It  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  simply 
technical  in  consequence,  and  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  it. 

If  there  is  no  one  wishing  to  be  heard 
on  it,  then  I  suggest  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi-.  President,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment and  some  Senators  who  have 
amendments  are  not  here.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  someone  else  to  be  present. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  with  the  bill 
and  take  up  any  amendments  that  may 
be  available.  ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  rer.d 
the  anieiicbnent. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  26,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

BTREAU   OF  LAND   MANAGEMENT 

Management  of  Lands  and  Resources 
For  an  additional  amount*"  for  "Manage- 
ment of  Lands  and  Resources,"  $12,400,000, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  "Salaries  and  Expenses,"  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  fi.scal  year  1975. 
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On  page  26,  between  lines  11  and  12.  insert 
the  following: 

GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY 

Surveys,  Investigations  and  Research 
For  an  additional  amoiuit  for  "Surveys, 
Investigations  and  Research,"  82.600,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  "Salaries  and  E.\pense.s,"  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  fiscal  year  197.5. 

On  page  27,  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
tiie  following: 

RELATED   AGENCIFS 
FEDERAL    ENERGY    ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
F.<r   an    additional   amount   for    "Salaries 
and  Expenses,"  $8,000,000, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  in  response  to  late  arriving  sup- 
plemental budget  estimates  signed  only 
this  past  weekend  by  the  President.  It 
embodies  $15  million  in  transfer  author- 
ity requested  by  the  President  for  the 
Interior  Department's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  program.  And 
it  includes  $8  million  of  the  $16  million 
he  requested  for  ongoing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  I  sched- 
uled a  full  hearing  of  these  requests 
yesterday — Monday.  The  subcommittee 
took  testimony  from  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  John  C.  Whitaker  and  from 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  John 
Sawhill,  together  with  their  associates. 
Tlie  amendment  I  offer  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  information  developed  at  that 
hearing  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  members  present.  This 
takes  the  form,  then,  of  a  committee 
amendment  although  there  was  not  time 
to  permit  the  normal  full  committee  re- 
view of  these  items. 

Let  me  briefly  higlilight  the  funding 
proposed  In  my  amendment. 

The  Interior  Department  request,  as 
I  noted,  Involved  transfer  authority  and 
no  new  additional  appropriation.  The 
request  involves  $12,400,000  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  $2,600,000 
to  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  conduct 
of  additional  baseline  and  other  envi- 
ronmental and  geologic  studies  in  several 
frontier  lease  areas  and  one  area  deep 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  Nation's 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  oil  and  gas 
leasing.  These  funds  supplement  some 
$40  million  appropriated  earlier  in  the 
regular  Interior  appropriations  bill.  The 
Department  testified  that  the  funds  are 
needed  now  so  that  these  prelease  studies 
can  be  conducted  in  the  brief  summer 
seasons  of  the  northern  areas  and  move 
forward  for  contingency  lease  areas.  The 
committee  determined  that  none  of  the 
requested  funds  will  be  used  for  actual 
lease  sales.  These  funds  will  be  derived 
from  the  so-called  pioneer  plant  program 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  which  is 
deemed  to  be  of  lower  priority. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  re- 
quested $16  million  in  new  appropria- 
tions to  meet  the  agency's  increased  re- 
.'jponsibilities  under  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  and  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act,  both  of  which  were  signed  into  law 
this  past  summer  and  were  not  anticl- 
l^ated  in  the  agency's  regular  budget  sub- 


mission. The  committee  determined  that, 
while  some  of  the  energy  study  programs 
and  related  personnel  costs  did  appear  to 
need  additional  immediate  funding,  por- 
tions of  the  request  such  as  additional 
Project  Independence  and  energy  con- 
servation studies  could  await  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  when 
they  could  receive  more  complete  con- 
gressional review.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment proposes  an  appropriation  of  $8 
million  instead  of  the  requested  $16 
million. 

As  I  say,  these  supplemental  estimates 
reached  us  just  this  week.  In  my  opinion, 
they  could  have  and  should  have  been 
submitted  much  earlier.  Because  of  the 
urgent  energy  issues  uivolved,  the  sub- 
committee did  schedule  a  special  hearmg 
so  that  these  requests  could  be  examined 
before  being  proposed  in  the  pending 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  need 
to  curb  Federal  spending  durmg  these 
difficult  economic  times,  and  the  amounts 
I  am  proposing  are  being  considered  only 
because  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
programs  involved. 

Additionally,  I  would  sttate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  as  well  as  the  raviking  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  akj«ndmeiit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  did  not  realize  we  were 
acting  under  a  time  limit,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly wilUng  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  or  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  what- 
ever comments  they  might  have  on  this 
proposal. 

Ml-.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  this  a  budgeted 
amount? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  is  a  budgeted  amoimt.  The  amount 
requested  was  $16  million  in  the  case  of 
the  FEA.  The  amoimt  that  we  are  sug- 
gestuig  is  $8  million.  In  the  area  of  the 
BLM  and  the  Geological  Sm'vey,  it  does 
not  take  any  appropriated  dollars.  It  is 
simply  a  transfer  from  one  fund  of  ap- 
propriated moneys  in  the  regular  Interior 
appropriation  bill  for  a  different  purpose. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  see  no  reason  whj'  the 
amendment  should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  two  of  the  items  are  trans- 
fers. They  do  not  increase  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  the  other  item 
was  a  request  for  $16  million  by  the 
budget,  which  the  Senator  recommends 
as  an  amendment  which  provides  for 
only  58  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  $8  million  in  appropriations. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  the  total  effect  of 
the  amendment  lam  proposing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment,  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call  up 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  appropriations  under 
HEW? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCXjELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  withholding  liis  amendment  until 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  ar- 
rives? I  understand  he  will  be  in  the 
Chamber  soon.  I  refer  to  Senator  Mag- 

NUSON. 

Mi-,  helms.  I  will. 

Mr.  JVicCLELLAN.  I  would  like  amend- 
ments dealing  with  his  imrt  of  the  bill, 
over  which  his  subcommittee  has  Juris- 
diction, to  be  withheld  until  he  arrives 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Ml".  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

DEPARTMENT  OF   JUSTICE 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
For   an    additional  amoimt  for  restoring 
northern   border   activities,    $705,000. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  will 
require  90  additional  positions  and  $705,- 

000  in  fiscal  year  1975  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Service's  reallocation  of 
resources  from  the  northern  border  to 
the  southwestern  border. 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  November 
11,  1974,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NaturaUzation  Service 
announced  a  realinement  of  program 
priorities  that  was  initiated  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1974.  At  this  point  in  my  remarks 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  notice 
of  reaUnement  as  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  Monday,  November  11, 
1974  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice  of 
realinement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FUe  No.  CO  845-Pl 

Dfpartment    or   Justice — Immigration    and 

Naturalization   Service 

^ROCRAM     priorities 

iJ^tice  of  Realignment 

November  5,  1971. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service  has  found  It 
necessary  to  realign  program  priorities  in  or- 
der to  perform  effectir  eiy  with  the  personnel 
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and  funds  available  to  tt  those  functlor.s 
considered  most  essential  to  the  mission  of 
tbe  Service.  The  realignment,  which  wem  ini- 
tiated September  30,  1974,  U  described  In 
this  notice  In  general  terms  so  that  members 
of  the  public  maj'  be  aware  of  the  actions 
taken. 

The  realignment  will  result  In  a  decJ-ease 
of  service  to  the  public  in  some  activities 
and  areas,  and  an  mcrea/^e  lu  others.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  shift  and  deploy  a  nvmbcr 
of  border  pairol  and  immigrailon  Inbpector 
positions  from  the  norlliera  to  the  w>uth- 
v.-estern  boidei-  to  deter  iUeiial  entry  and  ex- 
pand inspection  capability.  The  concentia- 
tion  of  Illegal  aliens  in  the  Southv.-est  and 
the  huge  volume  of  adnilKSion  applicants  at 
land  border  ports  of  entiy  in  that  area  make 
Vhis  step  necessary. 

At  airports  iuid  seaports  inEpertlon  of  pas- 
sengers on  aiivaft  and  vessels  «iil  neces- 
sarily be  less  exi^editioKS.  Personnel  assigned 
to  the  adjudication  of  applications  and  peti- 
tions will  no  longer  perform  Inspections  dur- 
ing their  regularly  scheduled  vork  hoiu-s 
becau.se  of  the  large  arrearage  in  cases  await- 
ing adjudication  Hov.e'.er.  the  quality  of  in- 
spections m:vX  be  maintained  and  will  not 
be  saciifloed  to  reduce  waiting  time  r,i  airiv- 
ing  paeaengers. 

Naturalization  appU&;ttions  filed  by  resi- 
dents of  outlying  areas  will  be  allowed  to 
accum'.ilate  so  that  a  minimum  ))umber  of 
cases  can  be  completed  on  each  visit  of  a 
naturallz.ation  examiner  to  a  state  or  federal 
court.  The  waitliifj;  period  for  buch  appli- 
cants may  be  up  to  one  year.  Lowest  priority 
will  l>e  given  to  interviews  of  applicants  for 
certiBcateE  of  citizenship  aiid  to  appliration^ 
for  replacenient  cerlihcaies  except  for  urgen. 
case?.  Special  nfturnliiatlon  hearings  will  not 
be  scheduled.  Vi'.its  to  citizenship  education 
'lasses  and  to  nnlifary  Installations  by  natu- 
>-alization  examiners  will  be  discontinued. 

In  the  adjudication  of  applications  and 
petitions  for  iienefits  under  the  immigration 
laws,  first  priority  v.lU  be  accorded  to  cases 
In  which  the  alien  is  In  detention  or  iiudcr 
expulsion  proceedings;  orphan  petitions;  ex- 
tensions of  stay;  change  in  nonimmigrant 
olaseincatlon'  P-1  student  requests  for  worlc 
permission;  and  nonimmlttraiit  visa  petitions 
Involving  temporeu^  services  or  training 
scheduled  to  begin  immediately,  if  timely 
filing  of  the  petition  was  prevented  by  rea- 
sons beyond  control  of  the  petitioner.  Sec- 
ond priority  will  be  given  to  waivers  of  In- 
admissibility; immigrant  and  nonimmigrant 
visa  petitions;  adjustment  of  statiis  to  per- 
manent resident  (other  than  applications 
under  gecllon  1,  Act  of  November  2.  1966, 
and  section  249,  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.^ct);  border  crossing  cards;  school  approv- 
als; and  advance  permission  to  return.  Low- 
est priori! v  in  the  adjudication  of  cases  will 
be  given  to  applications  under  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  November  2.  166G,  and  section  219 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  ap- 
pUcatlon.s  for  permission  lu  reapply  after  de- 
portation; applications  for  reentry  permits 
and  alien  registration  receipt  cards;  appli- 
cations for  United  States  citizen  Identifica- 
tion cards:  acti'jn  to  cancel  or  breach  bonds; 
and  action  on  change  from  immigrant  to 
nonimmigrant  status  under  section  247  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The 
ll&Uug  of  these  priorities  does  not  mean 
thai  all  ca.ses  under  a  higher  priority  must 
be  completed  before  cases  in  a  lower  priority 
are  adjudicated.  Rather,  it  means  that  the 
available  adjudicative  manpower  will  be  al- 
located in  such  a  manner  that  a  tclerable 
pendinj;  worliload  will  be  maintained  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  liiglier  priority  cases  and 
that  the  rtmaining  manpower  will  continue 
to  work  on  lower  priority  cases.  In  addition, 
l.n  any  case  iii  which  tlie  existence  of  an 
emergency  is  ej>tabllBhed,  the  case  may  be 
accorded   tirsi    priority    consideralion. 

At  Information  deiiks  the  comxnitineut  of 
peisonnei  to  answer  inquiries  will  be  cut  by 
SO  per  cent.  Infcrinatlon  employees  wll!  be 
d!^eI•>^»fl  lo  an?  v. erii;'.;  The  exf  epiio'iaiiy  heavy 


volumes  of  telephone  Inquiries  and  respond- 
ing to- the  tremendous  backlog  of  correspond- 
ent It  la  anticipated  that  long  llnee  %t 
udl^iiraaXiDn  counters  will  begin  to  diminish 
If  members  of  the  public  receive  prompt  and 
correct  Information  by  telephone  or  letter. 

Enforcement  priorities  relating  to  Investi- 
gations, border  patrol  and  deportation  ac- 
tivities have  also  been  revl.=.ed. 

The  realignment  of  program  priorities  will 
remain  lu  force  xintll  the  Service  Is  capable 
of  performing  etfecilvely  all  functions  for 
which  it  lE  rjspon.'Jble.  Interim  adjustments 
may  be  made  by  the  Comml.ssloner  if  found 
iiere^^sarv  bv  operational  exigcncle.^ 

iSec.  10.1;"  66  Stat.  17.3  (8  U.S.C.-V103)  < 

Dated:  TCo .'ember  5,  1974. 

L.  P.  Chapman,   Jr.. 
Commi-i.tioncr  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
urati:.atkon. 

|PR  Doc.  74-26290  Piled  11-^-74;  8:45  am) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
tin  Increasingly  serious  problem  of  drugs 
coming  across  the  Canadian  border  into 
the  United  States,  -l  think  our  problem  is 
probably  more  serious  than  even  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  realinement 
of  priorities  for  northern  border  activi- 
ties is  that  60  inimigration  inspector  and 
border  patrol  positions  now  assigned  to 
the  northern  border  will  be  assigned  to 
the  southwestern  border  to  deter  illegal 
entry  and  expand  inspection  capacity.  In 
addition  to  the  60  po.^itions  currently 
being  ren.ssigned  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  expects  that  30 
additional  po-siiion.s  will  become  vacant 
through  retirement  in  the  next  several 
months. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  estimate  of  $705,000  provides  for 
restoring  the  aforesaid  90  positions  along 
the  northern  border  for  the  latter  half 
of  fiscal  year  1975.  This  amendment  does 
not  provide  for  the  cost  of  training  new 
employees,  nor  does  it  include  the  cost 
of  additional  vehicles  or  equipment  asso- 
ciated with  new  personnel.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  .supply  of  veliiclcs  and  equip- 
ment along  the  northern  border  is  ade- 
quate to  ab.sorb  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  merely 
maintains  a  status  quo  in  inspection  ca- 
pabilities and  prevention  of  illegal  entry 
along  our  Nation's  northern  border.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  for  additional 
funds  for  the  border  patrol. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  money 
is  involved  In  this  amendment? 

Is  it  o.n  additional  appropriation? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes,  because  the  Imnii- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  ha.s 
ordered  60  of  the  border  patrolmen  along 
the  northern  bolder  States  to  the  South- 
west to  take  care  of  problems  in  that 
area.  This  reduction  of  60  po.sltlons  in- 
crea.ses  to  a  total  of  90  po:,itlons  when 
another  30  border  patrolmen  reach  re- 
tirement and  cannot  be  replaced  unless 
this  additional  money  is  appropriated. 
All  we  are  a.sking  for  is  the  same  number 
of  pati-olmen  that  we  have  had  in  tlie 
past. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  funds  which,  in  effect,  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  strengthen  the  im- 
migration protection  operations  on  the 
.southern  bolder.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  their  proposal  to  shift 
60  of  the  patrolmen  from  the  northern 
border  to  the  southwestern  border. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  Is  an  appar- 
ent need  on  tlie  southern  border  or  there 
would  not  be  tlie  need  to  transfer  those 
from  the  northern  section  of  the  coun- 
try, namely,  North  Dakota.  Because  they 
are  transferring  patrolmen  to  meet  a 
condition  of  some  urgency  on  the  Mex- 
ican border,  they  would  be  depleting  the 
strength  of  their  forces  on  the  north- 
em  border,  particularly  North  Dakota. 
Therefore,  this  is  to  prevent  that  deple- 
tion of  strength.  Ls  that  correct? 

Ml-.  YOUNG.  Yes,  to  prevent  a  deple- 
tion of  strength  of  90  positions.  We  are 
not  asking  for  an  increased  number,  but 
just  the  .same  number.  Actually,  we 
Ojhould  have  moif  than  we  have  had  in 
The  paf.t. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  would  keep  the 
balance,  and  provide  funds  and  extra 
help  for  the  .southern  border  without 
diminishing  to  any  degree  the  strength 
that  is  being  maintained  in  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  On  the  whole  northern 
border.  It  affects  the  whole  northern 
border. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.ecUon,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
liave  no  further  comment.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Metzenbaum)  .  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  there  will  be  further 
amendments,  but  the  parties  desiring  to 
offer  the  amendments  are  not  In  the 
Chamber.  Also,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  HE'W,  whose 
section  of  the  bill  would  be  involved  in 
home  of  the.se  amendments,  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If 
we  cannot  work  out  something  quickly. 
I  am  going  to  recommend  that  we  recess 
for  an  hour,  until  other  Senators  can 
get  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLEIJLAN.  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  fiuther  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
amendniciii  will  be  .stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presid'ent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MONTOYA "s  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  25  after  line  9  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

CFNERAL  PROVISION TREASURY    DEP.\RTMENT 

Sec.  101.  Motor  vehicles  for  police-type 
use  by  the  Treasury  Department  may  be 
purchased  without  regard  to  the  general 
purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
tiscal  year. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  which  is  very 
sorely  needed  on  this  bill.  It  would  re- 
move the  limitation  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  police  type  vehicles  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Heretofore,  we  have  had  a  limitation 
of  $3,000  within  which  they  could  pur- 
chase these  police  type  vehicles,  but 
during  the  last  bidding,  the  only  bids 
Treasuiy  received  within  the  $3,000 
limitation  were  for  subcompact  cars 
such  as  Gremlins  and  Pintos.  These 
cars  are  not  adaptable  to  police  type  use. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  that  we  remove 
this  limitation  because  of  the  spiraling 
costs  of  automobiles  due  to  the  piesent 
day  inflation. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  removal  of  the 
limitation  is  very  much  in  order,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  monitor  the  bidding 
which  takes  place  pursuant  to  the  re- 
moval of  this  limitation,  if  it  is  removed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  limitation  now 
is  $3,000? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  $3,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  cannot  pay 
moi-e  than  $3,000? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Plus  a  trade-in,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  the  limitation  Is 
on  the  price  of  the  vehicle  before  trade- 
in. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  a  new  vehicle. 
What  limit  would  the  Senator  suggest? 
I  think  maybe  there  should  be  some 
limit.  I  do  not  think  we  should  just  throw 
the  door  wide  open. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  no  figures  at 
the  present  time.  The  automobile  mak- 
ers have  been  changing  tliese  prices,  and 
we  do  not  have  any  definite  figm-es. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  many  cars 
would  be  involved?  An  unlimited  number 
of  cais.  at  an  unlimited  price? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  amount  of  the 
appropriation  would  limit  how  many  cars 
t(j^v  could  buy. 

Mr;  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  have  an  appropri- 
ation item  but  I  do  not  have  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  iccolleclion  is 
iliat  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  number. 
They  make  a  representation  of  the  num- 
ber they  need? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  on  the  basis  of 
that  representation,  appropriations  are 
made? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  appropriations  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  not  to  exceed  $3,000  per  car  for 
police-type  use? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  that  is  what  we 
specified  in  section  601  of  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
Appropriations  Act,  1975.  However,  the 
Justice  Department  has  relief  from  this 
section,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  accord 
the  TreasuiT  Department  the  same  ex- 
emption for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  now  it  has  been 
found  that  that  will  have  to  be  increased 
some? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  We  are  not  increasing 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  not  increas- 
ing the  appropriation;  we  are  simply 
leaving  them  the  total  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation, but  by  removing  this  restric- 
tion, it  means  they  will  get  a  smaller 
number  of  cars  than  they  would  have 
otherwise? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection, 
because  I  realize  the  situation,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  there  is  some 
way  to  indicate  some  limitation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  practical  or  not,  the 
way  prices  are  spiraling  today,  whether 
it  is  really  practical  to  do  it.  If  the  price 
is  $4,000  today,  by  the  time  they  get  any 
bids  it  may  be  $4,500. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  These  vehicles  are 
basically  for  the  Secret  Service,  and 
other  Treasury  enforcement  agencies  and 
this  will  allow  them  to  nm  parallel  to 
what  the  FBI  does  with  respect  to  its 
vehicles. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  assume  it  would  be 
all  right  to  let  it  pass  In  this  call.  How 
many  vehicles  are  contemplated? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  believe  these  are 
some  570  of  the  standard,  intermediate, 
and  compact  types  to  be  purchased  this 
year  to  which  this  amendment  would 
apply. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  that  for  the  record. 

Has  the  Senator  also  been  able  to  as- 
certain what  loss  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  cars  is  contemplated  as  a  result  of  this 
increase  in  the  cost  of  cars?  We  hear  a 
lot  about  the  increasing  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  increasing,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  things  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  procure,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  services,  increased  salaries,  and  so 
forth. 

I  think  it  woiild^  well  for  us  to  indi- 
cate here,  so  that  the  record  will  reflect 
it,  what  this  increased  cost  will  amount 
to.  In  other  words,  they  expected  to  get 
570  cars  within  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation; now  they  may  get  only  500. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Treasury  has  compared  the  estimated 
hid  price  to  the  limitation  price  and 
estimates  an  increased  cost  of  $506,300 
for  these  vehicles.  The  great  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  because  of  this  limitation 
is  tliat  the  only  bids  that  the  Ti'easury 
could  rccei^■e  and  did  receive  from  auto- 
mobile manufactm-ers  were  with  i-espect 
u>  Giemlins  and  Pintos.  whicli  me  not 
aditptabl."  to  police-type  use. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  want  to  watch 
the  expenditures.  Sometimes  they  can  do 
with  a  little  less  number  of  cars  If  they 
are  going  to  cost  so  much  more.  But  this 
does  not  raise  the  appropriation  and, 
therefore,  they  will  have  to  buy  what  cars 
they  can  within  the  limit  of  that  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  ^r 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tire  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25  after  line  9  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

General  Services  Administraiion 

real  property  operations 

Federal  buildings  fund 

Limitation  on  AvaUabllity  of  Revenue 

In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  made 
available  for  real  property  management  and 
related  expenses  under  this  heading  In  the 
"Treastiry.  Postal  Service,  and  General  C3ov- 
ernmeiit  Appropriations  Act,  1975",  $1,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  such  purposes  and 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  made  avail- 
able for  rental  of  space  Is  increased  to  $364.- 
000.000,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
made  available  for  purchase  contract  pay- 
ments is  reduced  to  $16,244,000.  and  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  made  available  for 
real  propertv  operations  is  reduced  to  $351,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  pertains  to  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  leases  that  tlie 
GSA  can  enter  into  this  fiscal  year.  This 
is  not  an  increase  in  the  appropriations. 
It  is  merely  an  authorization  which  per- 
mits GSA  to  utilize  $14  million  more  of 
the  rental  revenue  that  they  get  in  order 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  private 
lessors. 

This  is  occasioned  by  additional  space 
requirements,  and  an  increase  in  the 
square  footage  cost,  that  was  not  antici- 
pated in  the  original  budget  submission. 
As  the  Senate  will  recall  this  is  the  first 
year  for  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund,  so 
it  could  not  be  entirely  anticipated  that 
they  would  need  this  additional  limita- 
tion for  tills  particular  purpose. 

GSA  has  supplied  my-ccmimittee  with 
a  revised  estimate  of  their  requirements. 
They  indicate  that  an  additional  $4  mil- 
hon  is  needed  just  to  cover  the  space  in 
inventory.  This  is  based  on  a  comnre- 
lro;L.-ive  r.udit  thai  v.  as  just  completed 
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by  an  outside  contractor.  There  are  in 
rddition  space  requests  from  the  agencies 
amounting  to  $10.6  million  plus  an 
2  mount  of  $28.4  million  for  payment  to 
tho  Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service 
!^cm  Is  somewhat  technical  and  I  believe 
'  'Iocs  not  have  to  be  resolved  at  this 
tiiiie.  We  expect  a  report  from  the  Gen- 
ri-al  Accounting  Office  on  GSA's  leasing 
program  by  the  first  of  the  year  and  we 
v.ill  eo  into  this  further  at  that  time. 
Ho^^  ever,  as  tlie  Senators  from  California 
are  pai-ticularly  aware,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  has  indicated  need 
for  additional  rental  space  In  dififerent 
areas  of  the  counti-y,  and  there  have  been 
other  needs  Indicated.  Although  GSA 
asked  for  $43  million  additional,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  $14  million,  which  this 


amendment  contemplates,  is  adequate 
for  their  needs  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  make  it  specifically  clear  tliat 
this  is  not  an  Increase  In  the  appropria- 
tion because  the  revenues  that  GSA  re- 
ceives are  from  rents  which  are  in  the  dif- 
ferent appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  kind  of  a  re- 
volvins  fund? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  it  is  a  fund  where 
there  are  specific  limitations  that  apply 
to  a  GSA's  use  of  the  revenues  they  re- 
ceive. 

As  an  exaniple,  the  anticipated  reve- 
nue which  GSA  will  receive  approximates 
$1,040,400,000  In  rents  from  different 
Government  agencies.  The  use  of  Uiis 
revenue  by  GSA  is  limited  in  the  ap- 
propriation act;  for  example,  they  can 
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use  $25  million  for  construction.  The'  cur- 
rent limitation  for  rental  space  is  $350 
million.  Now,  I  am  proposing  that  this 
sum  be  Increased  by  $14  million  to  $364 
million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  rental  •> 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tliat  is  right,  for  ad- 
tiiUonal  rental  space.  GSA  ha,s  also  of- 
fered saving  amounting  to  $13  million 
that  offsets  all  but  $1  million  of  the  in- 
crease in  this  limitation  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  comparing  the 
ruirent  and  proposed  limitations  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  as 
follows : 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  is  this  neces- 
sarj'? 


Activity 


Cifient  limits      Proposed  limits 


Chtnft 


Construction $25,00O,0On 

Purchase  contrKt  payments 26  244  000 

Rental  (leases)  of  space 350. 000. 000 

Alterations  and  repairs 98,000,000 

Real  property  operations 354,000,000 


$25  000,  OCO 
IS  244. 000 

364, 000, 000 
98. 000.  000 

3bl,000,000 


-{10  000.000 

-M4,000,000 

0 

-3,000,000 


Activity 


Current  llmjis      Proposed  limits 


Ckanie 


Program  direction  and  administration $54,037,000  J54,0?7,00O  0 

Subtotat 907,281,000  908,281,000  +$1,000,000 

Carryover  from  1974 101,589,700  101,589,700  0 

Total r. 1,008.870,700  1,009,870,700  +1,000,000 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Because  the  addi- 
tional .space  which  they  need  to  make 
lease  for  other  Government  agencies  was 
not  anticipated  when  we  put  this  limita- 
tion in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  if 
I  imderstand  it,  the  amount  of  space 
which  we  estimated  would  be  required 
for  other  agencies,  that  Is,  which  have 
to  be  procured,  rented  for  them,  it  has 
developed  that  it  is  greater  than  the 
amount  anticipated  at  the  time  that  lim- 
itation \.as  placed  on  the  disposal  of 
rental  fimd.s. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  correct.  Of 
this  $14  million  increase 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  did  they 
ask  for  In  addition?  I  notice  the  Senator 
says  it  is  less  than  they  sought. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  $43  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  offer- 
ing how  much? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  $14  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  the  Senator  has 
gone  into  this  and  his  committee  has 
gone  into  this,  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  the  need  and  that  this  is  a 
proper  increase  in  authority? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tills  is  really  the 
closest  we  can  get  to  their  actual  needs, 
being  very  austere  on  tiiis  thing.  Ac- 
tually, they  wanted  $41  million  over  last 
year,  we  allowed  $27  million  and  I  am 
extending  it  now  to  the  original  level  by 
this  $14  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  say  the  Senator 
has  looked  into  this  and  is  satisfied 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tliat  there  is  legiti- 
mate need  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  hi.s  committee 
so  reports? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  furtlier  comment  and  no 
ob.it-ction. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sues and  problems  relating  to  the  GSA 
lease  celling  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able amount  of  my  time  lately.  The  situ- 
ation was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
social  security  personnel  deeply  con- 
cerned over  impending  expirations  of  the 
leases  on  their  office  space. 

I  fully  recognize  the  problems  ci'eated 
by  the  $350  million  lease  ceiUng— we  all 
want  to  keep  the  costs  of  Government 
down.  But  when  a  few  situations  do  arise 
in  which  a  Federal  office  daily  serving 
the  people  of  this  country  Is  being  forced 
to  close  due  to  an  expired  lease,  then 
something  must  be  done.  I  see  no  solu- 
tion for  the  thousands  of  social  security 
recipients  who  rely  on  the  services  of 
their  local  SSA  office  for  advice,  counsel 
and  their  very  Income,  should  such  an 
office  be  forced  to  close  due  to  the  GSA 
lease  ceiling. 

On  October  1 1  I  wrote  to  GSA  Admin- 
istrator Ailhur  Sampson  about  this  mat- 
ter. At  tliat  time  a  social  security  office 
at  929  North  Bonnie  Beach  in  East  Los 
Angeles  had  been  ordered  off  the  prem- 
ises by  November  1.  Ultimately  this  office 
was  allowed  to  remain  In  its  present 
quarters  until  March  1,  1975.  Come 
March,  however,  it  will  need  a  ii  'w  office 
and  GSA  will  need  the  authority  lo  nego- 
tiate for  that  space. 

On  October  29  I  wrote  to  OMB  Direc- 
tor Roy  Ash  urging  liim  to  come  before 
the  Congress  and  seek  an  Increase  in  the 
GSA  lease  ceiling  so  that  we  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  resolve  tlils  growing 
problem  on  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  before  next  year.  I  was  deeply 
gratified  to  learu  that  OMB  yesterday 
officially  requested  this  increase.  Mr. 
President,  at  tliis  time  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  that  niy  klter  to  OMB  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U,S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C^  October  29.  1974. 
Hon.  Rot  !•.  Ash, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Ash:  At  least  18  western  Social 
Security  Administration  field  offices  are  oper- 
ating on  expired  or  soon-to-be  expired  lease.s 
because  of  the  $360  nallllon  celling  placed 
on  ttae  General  Services  Administrations 
lease  authority. 

One  Qf^ these,  the  Social  Security  office  at 
929  North  Beo^e  Beach  in  Bast  Los  Angeles, 
already  has  received  an  eviction  notice.  The 
others,  operating  on  temporary  or  month- 
to-month  leases  at  the  suHrance  of  land- 
lords, face  possible  eviction  unless  the  ceU- 
Uig  Is  lifted  and  GSA  enabled  to  renew 
leases. 

OSA  has  acknowledged  a  serious  problem 
exists  here,  and  the  solution  Is  to  raise  the 
lease  ceiling.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  approve 
lifting  the  cellUig  so  that  Ck>ngre88  wlU  have 
the  opportunity  to  appropriate  additional 
leasing  funds  for  OSA  before  the  93rd  Con- 
gress expires. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator Arthur  Sampson  on  October  11, 
the  18  western  offices  serve  thousands  of 
Social  Security  recipients.  Some  400  workers 
ore  employed  In  the  11  California  offices 
operating  on  expired  or  about-to-explre 
leasee. 

Obviously,  additional  eviction  notices 
would  work  a  severe  hardship  on  both  recip- 
ients and  Social  Security  employees. 

Sho\ild  you  decide  not  to  support  the  lift- 
ing of  the  lease  authority,  please  advise  me 
what  steps  you  intend  to  take  to  keep  these 
important  branch  offices  operating.  I  would 
appreciate  a  reply  before  November  11. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunney, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  behalf  of  every  so- 
cial secuiity  beneficiary,  and  all  persons 
who  are  recipients  of  a  Federal  program 
who  mast  depend  on  an  active  Federal 
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office,  I  strongly  urge  affirmative  action 
in  increasing  this  lease  celling.  It  does 
no  good  for  us  to  establish  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  people  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  the  necessarj'  steps  to  provide 
offices  where  they  can  seek  help  under 
the  programs.  In  addition  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries, we  also  should  consider  all  the 
Federal  employees  involved.  I  have  yet 
to  heal-  from  tlie  administration  just 
what  will  happen  to  these  employees  if  an 
office  is  forced  to  close.  Are  they  to  be 
layed  off  and  put  on  unemployement,  or 
do  they  collect  their  paychecks  without 
having  an  office  in  which  to  perform 
^      their  duties? 

The  only  viable  solution  is  to  afford 
GSA  the  necessary  authority  to  contract 
for  new  space.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  recognize  this  need,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  v.ish  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
which  is  being  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  . 
who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, U.S.  Postal  Scrsice  and  General 
Government. 

I  have  previously  contacted  the  Sena- 
tor's subcommittee  to  urge  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  made  available  which 
would  allow  officials  cf  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  move  ahead  with 
l3ase  renewals  and  with  acquisitions  of 
new  space  in  ceverr>.l  critical  areas  in  West 
Vh'ginia. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  for  funds  to  meet  the 
following  needs: 

In  Beckley,  W.  Va..  the  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Academy  occupies  leased 
space  which  is  serving  as  temporary 
quarters  pending  completion  of  the  new 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy,  which 
is  cuiTently  under  constmction.  I  am 
informed  tliat  the  lease  expired  Septem- 
ber 1,  1974,  and  that  the  lease  has  not 
been  renewed  and  the  rent  has  not  been 
paid  for  September,  October,  or  Novem- 
ber. I  believe  this  is  a  deplorable  w  ay  for 
our  government  to  operate. 

In  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Office  which  I  was  instnimental  in 
having  located  in  this  area  last  year  is 
occupying  temporary  quarters  v.hich 
both  the  local  office  and  the  notional 
office  inform  me  are  inadequate.  There 
is  no  parking  space  and  no  restroom  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  many  black  lung  and 
social  security  clients,  who  cf  necessity 
must  come  to  that  office  to  discuss  their 
claims  and  problems.  GSA  has  located 
suitable  permaiient  quarters  for  this 
office;  however,  it  has  been  unable,  due  to 
a  lack  of  funds,  to  move  ahead  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  space.  What  is 
worse,  if  GSA  does  not  move  to  acquire 
this  space  very  shortly,  the  lessor  has 
decided  to  put  it  to  another  use  rather 
than  hold  it  indefinitely  for  GSA. 

Additionally,  In  both  Montgomerj'  and 
Bluefleld.  contracts  for  consti-uction  of 
new  quarters  for  the  local  social  security 
offices  are  pending  but  are  being  held  in 
abeyance.  In  both  of  these  locales,  the.se 
offices  process  hea\T  caseloads  of  black 
lung  claims  where  many  of  the  claimants 
are  disabled  and  unable  to  climb  stair.":, 
or  to  exert  much  other  physical  energy. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  hopeftil  that  these 


additional  funds  will  allow  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  move  ahead 
expeditiously  in  leasing  and  contracting 
for  the  necessary  space  to  permit  the 
invohed  Federal  agencies  to  properLv 
meet  their  obligations  in  administering 
the  important  Federal  programs  in  West 
Virginia  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiora  West  Virginia  for  his  cosponsorship 
and  support  of  this  amendment.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  increase  in 
the  limitation  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  renewal  of  all  GSA  present  leases. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided SIO  million  for  the  new  leases  to 
quarter  the  expanding  programs  that 
the  Senator  has  mentioned.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  amount  will  cover  the 
needs  in  the  Senator's  State,  but  as  I 
nore^^earlier,  the  subcomnalttee.  will  be 
watcln^ig  this  program  carefully  and  is 
jirep^ed  to  take  appropi-iate  action  as 
the  need  arises. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Me.vico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  His  amendment 
remedies  a  veiy  grave  problem  caused 
by  the  Government  Services  Administra- 
tion'."'— GSA — moratorium  on  negotia- 
tions of  leases  expiring  with  renewal  op- 
tions and  on  the  issuance  of  commit- 
menis  for  replacement,  new,  or  addi- 
tional space. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  lease  freeze 
policy  that  GSA  has  iinplemented 
threatens  serious  disruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  certain  benefits 
and  sernces  to  its  citizens. 

The  genesis  of  the  GSA  freeze  policy, 
as  I  understand  it,  goes  back  to  a  deci- 
sion reached  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  when  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  budget  request  for  GSA  was 
under  consideration.  GSA  had  asked  for 
1.5  billion  dollars  to  be  expended  in  six 
broadlj'  defined  and  general  ways.  The 
House,  v.ishing  to  delineate  expenditures 
in  eacli  of  the  categories,  earmarked  an 
amount  for  each.  Since  the  time  the 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  act  was 
enacted,  GSA  has  sui-veyed  its  rental 
lease  agreements  and  detennined  that 
the  amount  earmarked  in  Public  Law 
93-381  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
for  rental  space — not  to  exceed  $350.- 
000.000,  provided  $43  million  too  little 
to  cany  out  the  approved  projects  for 
all  Federal  agencies  imder  the  GSA  leas- 
ing progi-am.  Consequently,  GSA  placed 
a  moratoriuni  on  the  issuance  of  com- 
mitments for  nev,'  or  additional  space, 
and  Uae  Presidential  submitted  a  request 
that  the  rental  space  account  ceiling  in 
the  Federal  building  revolving  fund  be 
raised  to  $393  million. 

The  GSA  moratorium  is  being  applied 
nationw  ide  with  respect  to  all  agency  re- 
quests, Including  those  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration — an  agency  which 
has  particularly  grave  responsibilities  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  social  secmity  and 
supplementary  s.»curity  income — SSI — 
recipients. 

At  the  same  time  GSA  has  given  in- 
.•^^truciions  to  its  regional  offices  not  to 
renew  leases  expiring  with  renewal  cp- 
tit«ns.  or  to  enter  into  succeeding  leases. 


Mr.  President,  this  moratorium  has  al- 
ready had  severe  repercussions  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  social  security  district  office 
In  Oroville  experienced  several  tmcertaiii 
days  this  past  month  while  under  the 
apprehension  that  the  office  would  be 
closed  on  November  1  when  the  current 
lease  expired.  GSA,  in  such  situations  as 
this,  is  making  special  arrangements 
with  lessors.  These  aiTangements  are  di- 
rected towards  assuring  continued  occu- 
pancy of  the  space  until  the  funding 
problems  can  be  resolved  and  lease  con- 
tacts executed.  Such  efforts,  however, 
depend  on  the  good  faith  of  landlords 
who  are  willing  to  let  the  Government 
remain  as  a  holdover  tenant  for  an  un- 
specified period  of  time.  Not  only  is  this 
a  tenuous  policy  to  pursue  with  respect 
to  continued  occupancy  by  SSA  of  dis- 
trict offices,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  un- 
fair to  landlords  who  are  asked  to  permit 
month-to-month  occupancies.  In  several 
cases,  as  a  consequence,  landlords  have 
refused  to  make  necessary  repairs /to 
building  facilities  because  the  rent  ^s 
not  been  paid  or  the  lease  not  renewed. 

In  a  second  social  security  district  of- 
fice in  East  Los  Angeles,  GSA  has  man- 
aged only  to  secure  an  agreement  with 
the  landlord  to  permit  continued  occu- 
pancy of  the  building  imtil  tlie  first  ol 
March,  after  which  substitute  space 
must  be  located.  Under  the  present  mor- 
atorium, succeeding  leases  are  a  part 
of  the  freeze  poUcy. 

Additionallv-.  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  complaints  from  employee.> 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  as 
well  as  SSA  and  SSI  recipients,  that  thr» 
working  conditions  in  many  of  these  of- 
fices is  severely  inadequate.  It  should  '  " 
remembered  that  SSA  took  over  the  old 
State  aid  programs  serving  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  onlj'  this  past  Janu- 
ary. Caseloads  and  staff  levels  greatly 
increased  at  that  time,  with  no  con- 
comittant expansion  of  office  space. 

The  concern  I  have  had  regarding  th^ 
affect  of  the  moratorium  on  social  secu- 
rity district  offices  led  me  to  inquire  oi 
GSA  and  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration how  the  policy  would  be  imple- 
mented in  the  remaining  months  of  tii^s 
fiscal  year  and  what  plans  there  were  for 
securmg  the  continued  provision  of  sen- 
ices  by  SSA  in  the  event  that  an  eviction 
notice  was  sen'ed  en  a  district  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccr.- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  letters  to  GS-\ 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  these  agencies'  responses,  be  primed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter* 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRii. 

NOVIMBER  5.    197-1. 

Hon.  Arthur  F.  S.^mpson, 

Administrator.  General  Senices  Adm^viatrti- 

tion.  General  Senices  Building.  Wasfi- 

ington,  O.C. 
Di;.\R  Administrator  Sampson  :  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  tliat  two  social  security  dis- 
trict "ollices  In  Caliiornia — one  In  Oroville  a'ul 
one  in  Ea.st  Los  Angeles — are  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  eviction  due  to  a  new  General  Serv- 
ices ".'Vdnilnlstratiou  lease  policy  that  ha- 
j.'lnced  a  moratorium  on  the  Issuance  of  com- 
mirmer.ts  for  new  or  additional  space  and 
o!\  the  renewal  of  leases  expiring  with  re- 
newal options.  I  understand  that  this  morn- 
torUini— arising  iroxn  tlie  provision-s  tu  Pi. 
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93  381  that  placed  a  celling  of  $350  million 
on  rental  space — Is  being  applied  nationwide 
with  respect  to  all  agency  requests.  I  further 
xinderstand  that  in  those  situations  where 
the  Government  may  become  a  hold-over 
tenant,  GSA  Is  malctng  special  arrangements 
with  the  lessors  to  assxire  continued  occu- 
pancy until  the  funding  problem-s  can  be  re- 
solved and  lease  contracts  executed. 

Wliile  I  understand  that  such  special  ar- 
rangements have  now  been  worked  out  to 
permit  continued  occupancy  of  the  dLstrict 
office  lu  Orovllle.  the  East  Los  Angeles  di.strict 
office  staff  i.s  still  uncertain  about  the  status 
of  their  rental  space.  I  reo.uest  your  assur- 
ances that  this  situation  will  lie  rectified  im- 
mediately and  would  like  to  be  advised  of 
what  steps  OSA  has  taken  to  secure  neces- 
sary quarters  for  this  SSA  office  .so  that  the 
provision  of  .services  to  the  East  Los  Auye'^ 
area  will  not  be  Interrupted. 

The  Implications  of  this  policy  for  future 
ti'ansactions  with  lessors  who  have  leases  ex- 
piring during  the  remaining  months  of  this 
ijscal  year  Is  also  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern. I  am  most  anxious  to  receive  assur- 
ances that  no  social  security  district  office 
nill  be  closed  due  to  implementation  of 
this  policy  and  would  appreciate  immediate 
clarification  of  the  following: 

1,.  Which  social  security  district  offices  have 
leases  (specifying  which  have  renewal  op- 
tions) expiring  during  this  fiscal  year  both 
In  California  and  nationwide? 

2.  In  each  case,  what  specifically  are  the 
terms  of  agreement  that  have  been  reached 
with  lessors  of  .social  security  district  offices 
in  California  and  nationwide  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  presently  a  holdo\er  tenant? 

3.  What  arrangements  has  GSA  made  in 
anticipation  of  leases  expiring  in  California 
and  nationwide  during  the  rcn)ainlng  months 
of  this  fiscal  year? 

4.  Recognizing  the  seveie  overcrowding  of 
staff  and  client  space  In  many  SSA  district 
offices  presently  leased  by  GSA.  what  does 
GSA  intend  to  do  to  sectn-e  additional  office 
space  for  SSA  during  this  fiscal  year  both 
in  California  and  nationwide? 

5.  Does  GSA  plan  to  request  supplemental 
funds  to  enable  the  renewal  or  replacement 
of  existing  social  security  district  office 
leases  pursuant  to  options  to  renew  through 
the    end    of    FY    1975    and    wliat    are    your 


budgetary  plair<;  for  separately  specifying 
your  needs  fir  expenditures  for  rental  of 
space  for  FY  \976  in  so  far  as  the  FY  1976 
budget  Is  conceVned? 

6.  If  a  supplemental  request  Is  not  forth- 
coming, or  if  su4>plemental  funds  are  not  ap- 
propriated, does  GSA  have  any  other  plan  for 
permitting  these  programs  to  carry  on? 

I  would  appreciate  having  the  an.swers  to 
iJiese  questions  (particularly  the  California 
data)  by  November  11,  1974.  This  deadline  is 
neces-sary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  prepara- 
tion of  remedial  legislation^ — If  It  becomes 
nece.s.sary — for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
upon  its  return  from  the  election  rece.ss. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  ;itteution  to 
tliLs  niotter. 

Sincerely, 

Ai.AN  Cranston. 


GF.NtRAr,  Services  Administration, 
\\'as}iington,  DC,  November  18,  1074. 
Hoii.  Alan  Cranston, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
letter  of  November  5  concerinng  the  current 
leasing  moratorium  and  its  eflect  on  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration (SSA)  offices  occupying  space  under 
lease  agreements  expiring  this  fiscal  jear. 

The  attached  report  provides  information 
responding  to  those  portions  of  questions  1, 
2,  and  3  contained  ui  your  letter  that  relate 
to  leases  for  SSA  offices  in  California.  We  are 
currently  developing  similar  duta  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  and  you  should  receive  that 
information  within  the  next  30  days. 

As  the  attached  report  indicates,  om-  San 
Fr.iJiclsco  Regional  Office  has  not  made,  and 
is  not  In  a  position  to  make  any  formal 
iwTltten)  special  arrangements  with  les.sors 
to  Insure  continued  occupancy  of  SSA  offices. 
In  the  case  of  the  SSA  offices  In  Orovllle  and 
Ea.st  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  the  other  cases 
In  the  report  that  involve  leases  expiring 
prior  to  June  30,  1975,  we  have  requested 
lessors  to  permit  our  continued  occupancy 
until  the  funding  problems  are  resolved.  For 
each  of  these  cnses,  our  San  Francisco  Re- 
gional Office  is  proceeding  with  all  of  the 
steps  preceding  execution  of  a  lease  agree- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  IsEi'ttince  of  a  formal  eviction  action  for 


any  case  Involving  a  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (OSA)  lease  agreement.  Al- 
though the  lessor  of  the  SSA  office  in  East 
Los  Angeles  Is  planning  to  vacate  the  build- 
ing In  March  1975,  we  have  his  permission  to 
remain  in  our  present  space  or  substitme 
-space  until  November  1975. 

The  following  responses  correspond  to 
questions  four  through  six  contained  !n  vour 
letter: 

4.  The  SS.A  has  submitted  to  GSA  a  llstliig 
of  their  most  critical  space  requirements  and 
each  of  our  regional  offices  has  been  in- 
sirucied  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition  of 
ihe  additional  space  up  to  the  point  of  lease 
award.  Just  as  soon  as  the  limitation  on  our 
leasing  program  is  relaxed  they  will  promptly 
proceed  with  lease  awards  for  the  addition.-Cl 
space  according  to  the  priority  of  the  space 
need.  Also,  in  keeping  with  the  President's 
mandate  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  we  will 
and  mvist  carefully  review  each  request  for 
additional  space  to  determine  the  absolute 
minimum  requirements. 

5.  GSA  is  exploring  all  alternatives  avail- 
able to  t»ie  agency.  Including  the  possibility 
of  a  stipplemental  request  for  funds  that  will 
permit  renewal  or  replacement  of  existing 
Social  Security  District  Office  leases. 

In  GSAs  FY  1975  budget  request,  t'.e 
amount  estimated  for  expenditures  for 
reiitiil  of  space  was  separately  Identified.  For 
our  FY  1976  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  plan  to  Separately  Identify  the 
Hniouni  for  rental  of  space. 

6.  Without  the  additional  funding  to  pt-r- 
mlt;  the  acquisition  of  additional  leased 
s.jace,  or  in  somn  cases,  the  continued  occu- 
pancy of  leased  space,  G§A  and  SSA  would 
>iave  to  consider  all  a'ternatlves  that  would 
minimize  the  losses  In  efficiency  resultii:g 
from  the  lack  of  rental  funds.  Some  of  these 
alternatives  are; 

a.  The  use  of  extended  work  hotirs  Includ- 
ing tiie  implementation  of  a  two  shift  type 
of  work  schedule. 

b.  The  xise  of  trailers  in  lieu  of  .space  in 
office  buildings. 

c.  A  drastic  redtiction  in  the  amount  of 
space  a.ssigned  per  person. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful, 
and  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  a 
you  desire  any  additional  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Lakbt  p.  Roush. 
Acting  A.<<sistant  Admini.it ra tor. 
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Lease 

Re- 
ne Mai 

Lease 

Re- 
newal 

No. 

Addiess  and  city 

option 

Exercise  tiy 

L>|iiiation  date 

Status 

No. 

Address  and  city 

option 

Eneicise  by  Expiration  date 

status 

1050 

929  Bonnie  Belt.  PI  , 
LOS  Angeles,  Calif. 

Honr 

Sept  30, 1974 

Have  ppimii'.iod  10  re- 
main through 

.  ' 74201 

tOl  Howard  St..  San 
Franrisco,  Calif. 

None 

Dec.  19,1974 

Do. 

November  1975 

"978 

115  Pine  Ave.,  Long 

None 

Apr.  30,1974 

Oo. 

in  same  or  sub->titute 

Beach,  Calif. 

!  1034 

4S24  South  Btoad- 

f(0l1« 

Dec.     .3,19/4 

space, 
lease   actions   prelimi- 

'0315 

1950  University. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

None 

Apr.  30,1974 

Do. 

May.  Los  Angeles, 

nary  to  award  under- 

>969 

10145  South  Central, 

None 

Dec.  31,1975 

Do. 

Calif. 

; 

way.  Informal  agree- 
ment   for    continued 

Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

i 

I'ccupancy  after 

'  1173 

1514  18  6lh  St., 

Yes 

Mar.  31, 1975    Apr.  30, 1975 

Option  must  bp  exer- 

expiration dale  in 

Santa  Monica 

cised  by  Mai.  31, 
1975. 

eifetl. 

Calif. 

1  976 

1324  We-.t  Avenue  J. 

None 

S»pM3, 1974 

Uo. 

74617 

650  East  Manchester 

None 

_ do 

New  lease  executed — 

•  73334 

Lancaster.  Calif. 
1245  San  Fernando, 

S,in  Fernando, 

Calif. 
145  Columbus  Ave., 

San  Francisco, 

None 

Sept.  30. 1974 

Do 

Blvd  .  IngleAood, 
Cjht 

4 

expires  Dec.  31, 
1979  for  space  at 
another  location. 

'6125 

None 

Oct   31,1974 

Oo. 

1075 

bO(,  Wis  CaM  Man- 
chester. Ingle- 

None 

May  31  1975 

Rentals  oeing  paid. 
Oo. 

*•-*••***•-.«.       wwm^^         v'fAvfW 

Calif. 

wood,  Calif. 

' 74163 

1877  Meyers  St, 
Orovllle,  Calif. 

IFastmontMall, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

None  . 

Nov.    5,1974 

Do. 

>  1400 

721  South  Glendale 

None 

June  30, 1975 

Leasing  actions  to  be 

16217 

None  . 

Jan.     1, 1975 

Do. 

Ave.,  Glendalt, 
Calif. 

initiated  during  3rd 
quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1975. 
Do. 

'1026 

445  461  East  Holt 

None 

Nov.  30,  1974 

L>'asiiig  acliun,  prelinii- 

'6601 

1818  1  St.,  Sacra- 

None    - 

..(Jo 

Ave.  .Poniuna, 

naiy  to  aw.trd  under- 

met^to, Calif 

Calif. 

lay.  Inloimal  agree- 
ment (or  continued 
otiupancy  after 
eipiia'ion  date  is 

. 

aniicipated. 

>  Award;  will  be  made  and  rent&ls  paid  when  funds  become  available. 


Source:  PBS/Pft  Office  of  SpKO  Planning  and  Management,  Nov.  13, 1974. 
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NOVKMBCn  5, 1971. 
Hon.  James  B.  Cardwfli,, 
Commissioner,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  & 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAE  Commissioner  Cabdwell:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  two  soclaljiecurity  dis- 
trict offices  lu  California — one  i^brovllle  and 
one  In  East  Los  Angeles-  aie  facing  the  pos- 
sibility of  eviction  due  to  a  new  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  lease  policy 
thnt  has  placed  a  moratorium  on  the  issu- 
ance of  commitments  for  new  or  skdditional 
space  and  on  the  renewal  of  leases  expiring 
with  renewal  options.  I  understand  that  this 
moratorium — arising  from  the  provisions  in 
PX.  93-381  that  placed  a  ceUing  of  $350  mil- 
lion on  rental  space — is  being  applied  nation- 
wide with  respect  to  all  agency  requests.  I 
further  itnderstated  that  In  those  situations 
where  the  Gorernment  may  become  a  hold- 
over tenant.  GSA  is  making  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  lessors  to  assure  continvied 
occupancy  until  the  funding  prot^ems  can 
be  resolTed  and  lease  contracts  executed. 

While  I  understand  that  such  special  ar- 
rangements have  now  Indeed  been  worked 
out  to  permit  continued  occupancy  of  the 
district  office  In  Orovllle,  the  East  Los  An- 
geles district  staff  Is  stUl  uncertain  about  the 
status  of  their  rental  spar^.  I  request  yo\tr 
assurance*  that  this  situation  will  be  recti- 
ticd  Immediately  and  would  like  to  be  ad- 
vised of  nbftt  steps  you  have  taken  with 
OSA  to  secure  the  continued  precision  of 
services  by  the  Social  Security  AUminlstra- 
tiou  to  the  Easi  Los  Angeles  aiea. 

The  implications  of  this  policy  for  future 
transactions  with  lessors  who  have  leases  c.\- 
pii-ing  during  tlie  remaining  months  of  this 
liscal  year  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern. I  have  written  to  GSA  Administrator 
Sampson  requesting  Inunediate  clarification 
of  the  policy  and  Its  application  to  social  se- 
curity district  offices  which  have  leases  ex- 
piring in  the  remaining  months  of  this  fis- 
cal year.  In  tlils  connection  I  would  also 
appreciate  being  advised  of  what  action  SSA 
has  taken  to  safeguard  district  offices  from 
any  ftiture  eUctlons  In  buildings  whose  lea.se3 
evplre  before  the  end  of  FY  1975. 

Thank  you  for  yoiTr  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter.  I  would  pppreciate  a  reply  by 
Novdnber  8. 

Sincersly, 

Al.^n  Cpanston. 

Department  of  Heaith. 

EDUCATIOir,   AND  WBLFARE. 

Ealtimore,  lid.,  Noreviber  12, 1974. 
Hon   Alan  Cs.vkstun, 
VS.  Senate, 
V^nshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Stnator  Cranston;  TTiar.Us  for  your 
November  5  letter  ctincernlng  our  local  ofBce 
lease  renewals  In  California. 

I  can  assure  you  that  no  eviction  will  occur 
ns  a  result  of  failure  to  renew  a  lease.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  retain  our  office 
ftt  929  North  Bonnie  Beach  Place  In  East  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Chlco  office  at  376  Vallom- 
brosa  -Avenue,  which  serves  the  Crovllle  area. 

The  responsible  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration officials  are  aware  of  oiir  high  priority 
needs  and  the  list  of  those  offices  whose 
leases  are  expiring  is  In  their  hands.  We  ar* 
'.orklng  closely  with  those  ofBclals  and  we 
ftre  conlident  that  the  entire  matter  of  office 
rentals  will  be  resolved  In  the  verv  near 
fiuuve. 

With  be-^t  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  CARnvrt.i.. 
Commissioner  of  Social  S«  Mr//.v. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Picsident.  I 
would  like  to  address  one  question  to  the 


amendments  author,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MoNTOYA,  I  would  like  to  raise  a 
question  if  I  may  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cific dollaa-  increase  In  the  ceiling  which 
.vou  propose  in  your  amendment.  While  I 
feel  a  $43  million  increase  as  requested 
by  the  President  would  have  been  more 
appropriate,  I  understand  youi*  reasons 
for  proposing  a  lower  amount.  My  ques- 
licn  13  tills:  I.s  it  correct  that  tlie  $14  mil- 
lion added  to  the  ceiling  by  yom-  amend- 
ment will  be  sufficient  to  meet  fullj'  the 
Federal  Government's  fiscal  year  1975 
commilinents  to  space  with  expired 
leases  having  renew  al  options,  as  well  as 
virtuslly  all  of  the  commitments  for  new 
or  additional  space  already  approved  in 
other  agencies'  budgets  and  appropria- 
tions; and  that  the  $28  million  requested 
to  meet  certain  rental  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  dealt  v.ith  in  a 
later  supplemental  appropriations  bill? 

Mi-.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  a  report  on  the  GSA  leasing  pro- 
giani  coming  from  the  GAO  and  we  will 
go  into  this  entii'e  matter  fully  in  the 
next  Congress. 

I  jleld  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MtCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  cjues- 
tion  ii.  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    197  8 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1978. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nmendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendn-ient  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment v.ill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

ECONO^^c  Eicovray  for  nis.\STER  .abeas 

For  assistance  to  facilitate  economic  re- 
covery in  disaster  areas  affected  by  the  tor- 
ittdo  of  April  3,  1974,  and  In  other  disaster 
areas,  as  authorized  by  title  VIII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Deveicpuient  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  5415,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  purpw^ 
of  tlMS  amendment  would  be  to  provide 
funding  of  $15  million  for  title  Vm  of 
the  disaster  recovery  program  which 
Congress  passed  this  last  year. 

There  is  still  no  fimding  for  this  new 
disaster  recovery  program,  which  is  in 
title  vm  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  which  be- 
came law  last  May.  The  authorization 
for  this  title  was  some  $280  million.  The 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Iloushig  and  Urban  Development 
still  have  not  decided  how  to  administer 
it;  and.  as  we  understand  it.  the  decision 
is  also  at  the  White  HoJise  at  the  present 
time.  I  gather  that  admlnLstratlon 
siwkf.-nien  have   informed   tlie  Appio- 


prlations  Committee  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  be  addressed  in  the  fiscal 
1976  budget,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
it  ought  to  be  addressed  before  that  time, 
and  my  purpose  in  bringing  up  the 
amendment  at  this  time  for  $15  million  io 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, of  the  Senate  and  Congress  be- 
cause I  think  that,  in  the  long  run,  we 
are  just  not  going  to  save  any  money  by 
not  facing  up  to  this  kind  of  problem.  We 
are  far  better  off,  I  think,  setting  an 
amount  that  is  a  realistic  amount,  and 
then  attempting  to  meet  the  problems  as 
they  arise  out  of  that  realistic  amount 
rather  than  facing,  as  we  have  continu- 
ally in  the  past  in  Congress,  the  entue 
matter  of  disaster  recovery  programs  CMi 
an  ad  hoc  basis  as  each  comes  along  and 
as  the  pressuies  upon  Congress  in  tlie 
face  of  a  particular  disaster  call  xipon  tis 
to  react  to  that  situation. 

I  pre^iously  testified  in  support  of 
funding  for  this  progiam  and  offered 
such  an  amendment  to  an  earlier  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  I  withdrew  after 
obtaining  assurances  that  tlie  matter 
would  be  pursued  by  the  committee.  I 
have  sought  immediate  funding  for  this 
program  because  the  need  is  now.  Onl.v 
a  slight  distance  from  my  h(jpieto'^\-n  of 
Cincinnati,  the  citj'  of  Xenia  is  still 
struggling  with  a  tax  base  20  to  25  jier- 
ceni  destroyed  and  majcr  unmet  re- 
covery needs  as  a  result  of  last  April's 
tornado.  I  was  just  in  Xenia  the  other 
day  and  went  into  the  matter  with  all 
of  the  officials  involved,  and  some  of  the 
citizens  in  the  matter  involved,  and  I 
find  tiiat  next  year,  for  instance,  they 
expect,  just  in  the  reduction  of  the  real 
estate  tax  duplicate  of  the  city  as  a 
result  of  the  tornado  disaster,  in  the 
reduction  of  that  income  of  the  city  somo 
10  percent  of  what  has  been  its  '^ngoiny 
annual  budget. 

The  fimds  piovided  under  this  pro- 
gram could  obviously  help  in  provkikng 
some  of  tliat  revenue,  particularly  to 
meet  the  necessary  local  portion  of  some 
of  the  matching  f  ui.ds  tliat  are  necessary 
mider  t.ome  of  the  Federal  programs  'm  - 
ing  used  to  inipit^nent  retuverj-  in  tire 
are.T. 

The  new  disaster  recovery  paogiam 
could  be  of  major  assistance,  pai  tii.nlarl.v 
because  it  cotUd  provide  funding  to  re- 
duce Xenia  s  local  share  of  all  Federal - 
State  matchiiig  fund  programs  from  a= 
much  as  50  percent  to  10  percent.  Even 
thougii  Xenia  s  estimated  local  share  re- 
quuenients  arc  in  the  milhonjs  of  dollar.^ 
and  the  provisions  were  passed  specifi- 
cally in  response  to  the  tornadoes,  in  the 
7  mouths  since  tlie  tornado  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  submitted  a  request  for 
funds  or  figured  out  which  r.gency  wili 
nm  the  program. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  acted  en 
tliis  matter,  and  that  is  why  I  bring  It  uo 
again,  and  I  would  welcome  any  com- 
ments that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  might  haTe. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  will  tlic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  >leld  to  the 
distin.iaiished  Senator  from  Rhode  In- 
land. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  I  joint  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  In  endorsing 
everything  he  has  said.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  has  been  vexing  and  rather  ir- 
ritating to  the  subcommittee  that  the 
administration  has  not  made  up  its  mind 
as  to  exactly  what  agency  is  going  to 
I'-ave  contol  over  this  money.  No  matter 
V  hat  we  appropriate  today  the  question 
lo  we  do  not  know  the  agency  that  could 
IJossibly  obligate  it  until  the  administra- 
tion has  made  up  its  mind. 

It  is  true  when  we  discussed  it  the  last 
time  I  as.sured  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  we  would  consider  this  seriously 
r.t  the  supplemental  hearings,  which  we 
did,  and  this  is  the  playback  that  we  got: 

Mr.  Blunt.  The  administration  of  title 
Vin  which  relates  to  disaster  assistance  is 
something  that  is  under  study  by  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  exactly  who  and  how  it 
will  be  administered  and  pending  the  out- 
come of  that  stxidy,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
Appropriate  to  ask  for  a  specific  amount  of 
funds  for  the  appropriation. 

Senator  Pastore.  Wlien  do  you  think  you 
will  get  around  to  It? 

Mr.  Bi.TJNT.  Very  shortly. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  shortly  i.s  very 
shortly? 

Mr.  Blunt.  I  don't  have  an  exact  estimate, 
but  I  know  it  has  been  under  coneideratiou 
since  the  bill. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  said  it  was  a  study 
lIiRt  wa.s  going  on.  Is  there  any  prognostica- 
tion as  to  when  the  study  will  be  concluded? 

Mr.  Bluvt.  I  will  have  to  supply  It. 

Senator  Fastore.  Will  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Blvnt.  Yes. 

Now,  I  instructed  the  staff  on  tliis. 
The  authorization  on  this  is  $250  million, 
which  is  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  We  are 
asking  for  $15  million  today  which  would 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  I  assure  the 
Senator  we  will  keep  on  top  of  it.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  take  the  horse  to  water.  I 
cannot  make  him  drink. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  resolve 
It.  I  would  hope,  in  the  meantime,  this 
colloquy  that  has  transpired  on  the  floor 
today  would  be  helpful  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleague  to  withdraw  his  amendment 
at  the  present  time  because  I  am  afraid 
It  will  go  nowhere. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  liis  comments. 

I  realize  the  situation  here  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  gettin? 
funds  through  in  an  amount  that  wiil 
be  helpful  for  any  particular  disaster 
.situation,  such  as  the  one  I  mentioned, 
wlilch  I  bring  up  just  by  way  of  example. 
It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage,  $15 
million,  while  some  of  that  might  meet 
the  needs  of  Xenia,  if  it  were  apportioned 
around  among  other  communities  in 
Oliio  suffering  in  that  disaster  and  among 
other  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
.•suffered  disaster  during  this  period,  it 
probably  would  not  amount  to  enough  to 
worry  about. 

I  do  think  it  is  absolutely  vital  we  move 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  not  even 
.•"satisfied  with  waiting  for  the  1976  budget 
in  this  regard. 

I  think  that  tlie  administration  ought 
to  come  out  with  the  program  as  to  how 
it  is  going  to  be  administered  and  then 
if  we  have  a  second  supplemental,  we 
ought  to  ask  them  for  a  specific  recom- 
mendation on  that  as  to  how  much 
money  they  want  in  this  program  lot  the 


balance  of  this  year  because  we  may  well 
be  facing  another  disaster  situation  with 
no  money  authorized  or  appropriated  to 
take  care  of  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator,  he  Is  absolutely  right.  We 
should  consider  this  in  the  first  supple- 
mental when  we  come  back  In  January. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  .Senator  for  his 
comments. 

In  view  of  the  practical  situation,  I 
V  ithdraw  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.il!  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCI.ELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.;ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
lime  goffer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  16900. 
The  amendment  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  as^k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
cf  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  betweoi  lines  16  and  17.  insert 
the  following: 

"nationa:.  commission  on  ei.ectkonic  fund 
transfers 

"salaries  and   expenses 

'Tor  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
piovislous  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  93-495, 
S2,000,00000  to  remain  available  untU 
expended." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  16900,  to  appro- 
priate the  amount  of  $2  million,  author- 
ized in  title  II  of  Public  Law  93-495, 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  October  28, 
1974. 

This  title  establishes  the  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fers which  shall  be  composed  of  26  mem- 
bers. This  commission  is  constituted  to 
conduct  a  2-year  study  of  the  tremenous 
changes  being  brought  about  in  our 
banking  and  financial  industry  by  the 
increasing  advances  of  electronic  tech- 
nology. I  am  now  talking  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  checkless  society. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  Conunittees  in  supporting  the 
concept  of  this  Commission  that  its  work 
begin  immediately  so  as  no  time  be  lost 
in  the  process  of  evaluating  the  implica- 
tions of  electronic  fund  transfers  and  to 
make  the  necessary  and  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation. 

To  this  end.  I  would  hope  that  this 
amount,  which  has  already  been  au- 
thorized, be  adopted  so  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  po.=sible. 

I  would  ask  tlie  manager  of  the  sup- 
plemental bill  u  he  would  be  agreeable 


to  accept  this  amendment  and  take  It  to 
conference  so  that  we  could  have  the 
conferees  agree  to  go  forward  with  this 
important  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  we  have  already  funded  one  com- 
mission and  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  this,  I  just  want  to  imderstand  it. 

We  have  a  national  Commission  on 
•Supplies  and  Shortages.  We  fimded  that 
in  the  bill  to  the  amoimt  of  $287,500. 

Now,  what  does  this  Commission  do? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  in  the  banking  world 
the  number  of  checks  that  are  running 
back  and  forth  are  becoming  so  volumi- 
nous we  realiije  something  new  has  got  to 
tome  about  and  that  is  coming  about  as 
we  look  forward  to  a  checkless  society,  in 
what  is  known  as  electronic  fimd  trans- 
fer, which  may  obviate,  for  instance,  the 
necessity  of  really  having  any  checking 
accounts  because  savings  accounts  could 
be  automatically  withdrawn  from  to  pay 
any  accounts  one  chooses. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  establish  this 
Commission  of  experts,  and  I  might  say 
the  Commission  would  set  forth  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  othevs'and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  add  on  experts  in  this 
field,  who  are  necessary  to  come  up  with 
?ood  recommendations  to  Congress  2 
years  hence. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  not  only  does  electronic 
fund  transfer  hopefully  mean  savings  of 
millions  and  millions  of  man-hours  in 
the  handling  of  checks  or  other  nego- 
tiable instruments,  but  also  tremendous 
savings  to  Industry  and  to  consumers, 
the  depositors  themselves.  There  are  also 
areas  of  it  that  we  are  concerned  with 
and  worried  about  and  that  is  in  the 
area,  for  instance,  of  invasion  of  pri\  ac  y 
that  may  take  place  with  this  new  type 
of  checkless  society. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  dehiunanizmg 
character  of  computers.  Once  you  have  a 
bad  check  and  get  on  record  that  you 
iiave  bad  credit,  it  may  take  a  long  time 
to  get  it  straightened  out. 

So  we  need  an  authoritative,  special- 
ized study  on  the  future  that  beckons  the 
banking  world  and  consumers,  depositors, 
and  peoiile  who  are  operating  checking 
accounts  and  thrift  savings  accounts 
today. 

We  veiy  much  need  to  have  this 
specialized  Commission.  The  Commission 
the  Sena'or  mentioned,  I  know  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  this  Commission 
limited  in  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  per- 
form its  duties  and  report  back  in  a  cer- 
tain time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct,  2 
years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  2  years. 

Now,  do  I  understand  then  that  tiie  %2 
million  sought  to  be  appropriated  is  a 
one-time  appropriation?  It  Is  anticipated 
this  would  be  adequate  to  cover  its  opera- 
tions for  2  years? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  it  is  not  ju.st 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Oh  no.  Tlie  $2  million 
being  requested  and  being  suggested 
would  be  complete  fimding  of  this 
commission  for  the  2-year  span. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  this 
Is  a  one-time  appropriation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Absolutely  right,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  this  amount  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  an  amount  in  its 
judgment  that  is  required? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  had  some  thought 
about  reducing  it.  If  it  is  not  continuing, 
and  just  a  2-year  mandate  for  this  com- 
mittee to  function  apd  get  its  work  done 
within  2  years,  I  see  no  reason  for  reduc- 
ing it  if  $2  million  is  the  estimated 
amount  that  is  required. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Well,  I  would  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  not  reduce  the 
amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  saying  I  have 
no  objection,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  continuing.  With  more  appropriations 
to  come,  I  thought  we  might  reduce  it  to 
see  how  they  operate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  was  going  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  conference,  and 
this  is  not  in  tdie  House  bill  because  the 
House  supplemental  was  passed  before 
the  bill  which  I  am  discussing  here,  that 
at  that  time,  in  conference,  the  Senate 
conferees  could  be  putting  their  heads 
together  with  tlie  conferees  on  the  House 
side  and  it  might  be  in  order,  but  I  would 
like  to  recommend  having  it  passed  here 
on  the  floor,  the  $2  million  figure. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  simply  em- 
phasizing, if  it  is  a  one-time  appropria- 
tion for  2  years,  and  this  is  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  required  to  ftmd  it  for 
the  2  years,  I  see  no  reason  to  reduce  the 
amount  and  then  have  to  n^ake  another 
appropriation. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr,  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  request  for  this  appropriation  but 

I  am  wiUing  to  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.    McINTYRE.    I    thank    the    dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  title 

II  of  Public  Law  93-495,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  October  28, 
1974,  establishes  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers.  This 
Commission  by  law  is  an  independent 
instinmentality  of  the  United  States. 

The  national  payments  mechanism — 
the  system  used  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  individual  or  business  to  another — 
is  constantly  changing  and  developing. 
The  concept  of  electronic  fimd  traiisfer 
systems  is  the  newest  of  the  long  series  of 
developments.  Our  committee  realizes 
that  the  concept  of  electronic  fund 
transfers  possesses  a  number  of  questions 
which  must  be  resolved  before  any  ra- 
tional decisions  can  be  made  and  that 
ultimately  the  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  resolved  by  the  Congress. 

Accordingly,  our  committee  Included 
title  II  in  the  measure  that  was  eventu- 
ally to  become  Public  Law  93-495.  and  I 
believe  I  can  say  the  establishment  of 


this  Commission  was  unanimously  sup- 
ported not  only  in  our  committee  but  also 
in  the  House  committee. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Com- 
mission, section  208  of  the  public  law 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  .without 
fiscal  year  lunitations  such  sums  not  to 
exceed  $2  million  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrjing  out  the  study  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  point- 
ed out,  the  measme  establishing  this 
Commission  was  only  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  October  28,  1974.  The 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  we  are 
debating  today,  H.R.  16900,  was  pending 
on  the  Senate  calendar  on  October  9, 
1974,  and  consequently,  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  include  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  measure  appropriations 
for  canying  out  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. So  that /the  Commission  may  be- 
come fimctioaal  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  an  amendment  is  being  offered 
to  H.R.  16900  to  include  the  $2  million 
for  carrying  on  the  fimctions  of  the 
Commission  as  is  authorized  by  Public 
Law  93-495.  It  is  my  tmderstanding  that 
this  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  floor 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  section  101  of  the  same 
pubhc  law.  Public  Law  93-495,  directs 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  impact  that  hismance  of  pubhc 
fimds  may  have  on  fimds  available  for 
housing  and  on  State  and  local  bond 
markets.  The  law  directs  tliat  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  results  of  its  study  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  act,  and  in  addition  authorizes 
fimds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  study  required. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  measure  be- 
came law  too  late  for  an  appropriation 
for  this  study  to  be  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  its  de- 
liberations of  H.R.  16900. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions that  it  is  estimated  it  will  requue 
$350,000  to  accomplish  this  study.  We  are 
suggesting,  however,  an  amendment  that 
will  appropriate  $87,000  for  the  study 
through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
in  order  that  the  Advisory  Commission 
may  have  a  timely  start  on  the  study  and 
also  so  that  the  Commission  may  have 
further  opporttmity  to  review  their  esti- 
mated cost  before  additional  sums  are 
appropriated. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  floor  managers  of  the  appropriation 
measure,  and  it  is  my  understanding  they 
are  willing  to  include  this  $87,000  for 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  commence 
its  study. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  also  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hke  at  this  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  16900.  The  amend- 
ment is  ut  the  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  between  lines  16  and  17,  in- 
sert the  following:       __^^ 

'•advisory  commission  on  intergovern- 
mental RELATIONS  I 
"FULL    DEPOSIT   INSURANCE    STUDY 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  101(f)  of  Public  Law 
93-495,  $87,000.00." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  this  supplemental 
bill.  This  would  provide  for  appropria- 
tions of  $87,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101(f)  of  Public  Law 
93-495,  through  the  balance  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Section  101  of  this  bill  provides  for 
Federal  insurance  of  public  deposits  in 
financial  institutions  up  to  an  amount 
of  $100,000  for  each  deposit. 

In  deliberations  on  this  provision  on 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  sides, 
there  were  two  basic  considerations  at 
Issue:  First,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  type  of  Federal  deposit  Insurance  of 
public  deposits  on  increasing  the  avail- 
able supply  of  money  for  home  mort- 
gages? 

By  public  deposits  I  mean  deposits 
being  made  by  counties,  towns,  cities, 
and  States. 

And,  second,  given  the  system  preva- 
lent in  many  States  requiring  the  pledg- 
ing of  State  and  local  government  securi- 
ties against  the  acceptance  of  any  pub- 
lic deposits,  what  will  be  the  impact  on 
the  market  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment securities  now  that  financial  in- 
stitutions will  not  be  required  to  abide 
by  any  pledging  requirements  up  to  an 
amount  of  $100,000? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  new 
provision  in  the  law  on  the  tax-free 
bonds  Issued  by  counties,  cities,  and 
other  municipalities  and  towns  and 
States?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  that? 

The  amount  I  am  requesting  will  sim- 
ply permit  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  begin  its 
2-year  study  of  these  considerations,  as 
directed  by  the  statute,  in  an  expeditious 
mamicr. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  am?nlment. 

Mr.  President,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  concern  in 
passing  public  deposit  insurance  was  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to 
help  housing  and  to  ti-y  to  help  the  cur- 
rent situation  that  is  so  tight  m  the 
banking  world. 

We  were  also  concerned  that  it  might 
:.iterfere  with  a  city  floating  a  bond  issue 
for  a  bridge  or  a  county  floating  a  bond 
issue  for  a  county  school,  a  county  hos- 
pital, or  something  of  that  order,  and 
these   bonds  out   on  the  market   being 
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preferred  by  banks  because  of  pledging 
requirements.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  it? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  would  the 
eTect  be? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Would  it  Effect  com- 
petition to  the  extent  that  suddenly  the 
city  or  the  town  asking  for  a  bond  issue 
or  floating  notes  of  this  type  would  find 
that  the  competition  was  down  so  that 
the  intere.ct  it  would  have  to  pay  for 
money  that  they  were  attempting  to  boi- 
rcv>.-  would  be  higher  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  make  a  study  to  de- 
termine whether  tiic  exempt  status  of 
bonds  or  municipal  obli(?ations  is  affected 
by  reason  of  the  increased  insurance  on 
the  accounts? 

Mr.  McINTYHE.  Increased  insui'ance 
would  mean  that  the  banks  and  other 
financial  institution.^  would  not  have  to 
hold,  as  they  do  today  in  compliance 
witli  the  law,  secuiities  oi  State  and 
local  governments  to  balance  off.  Being 
released  from  that  up  to  $100,000,  the 
effect  would  be  that  tlie  market  miyht 
be  liminishcd  for  these  Government  tax- 
exempt  securities  so  valuable  today  be- 
cause of  their  tax  preference. 

It  was  felt  that  we  ought  to  go  this 
«ay,  but  the  caution  light  in  our  mind 
was  that  we  better  Imve  this  administra- 
tive body  already  in  being  take  a  liard 
look  at  it  because  if  the  effects  of  it  are 
going  to  hurt  rather  than  help,  then  we 
would  like  to  know  lliis  and  be  able  to 
curtail  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  what  period  of 
time  is  the  Commission  expected  to 
report? 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  Tliis  is  a  2-year  study 
and  we  are  asking  for  $87,000  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  anticipated. 
then,  Uiat  it  is  going  to  cost  about  $3 
million? 

Mr.  McINl  VRE.  1  would  not  think  so. 
Ill  2  years?  C 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  mean  $300,000.  I 
am  sorry. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  would  be  better. 

llr.  McCLELLAN.  About  $300,000. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it.  If  the  Banking  Committee  feels 
that  such  a  study  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  apparently  economic  effort,  I 
shall  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  empha^^ize 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  this  is 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  a  public 
law  that  was  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
niainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
n.ainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  anirndmcnt  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
If  there  are  no  amendments  forthcom- 
ing, I  am  then  going  to  a.^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:30. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fcH*  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  mitil  the  hour  of  1:30  this  after- 
noon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:53  a.m.,  recessed  until  1:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'R^r.  Haskell)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mi-.  President,  I  suggest 
the  E.b::;ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMETJTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  16900)  making 
supplemental  appropriatiol^s  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purix)ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  pai-lia- 
mentary  incjuiiT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  Is  the  biU  open  to  amend- 
ment under  tJie  HEW  section? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  under  any  sec- 
tion. 

AMbNOMENT  NO.  l»aS 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1985 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  12,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following  new  .section: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  Eliall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  sys- 
tem, as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants  end 
other  benefits  from  the  appropriations  here- 
la  to  classify  teachers  or  students  by  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  assign  teach- 
ers or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or  courses 
for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  or  prepare  or  maintain  any  records, 
files,  reports,  or  ptatistics  pertaining  to  the 
race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  teach- 
ers or  students,  notwithstanding  any  other 


provisions    of   law   or   any   request   by   any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time  is 
there  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  arc 
30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  so-called  Holt  amend- 
ment that  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  on  Oc- 
tober 1  by  a  vote  of  220  to  169,  and  at- 
tached to  this  bill.  Incidentally,  Mi-. 
President.  I  have  several  distinguished 
cos.'jon.sors  to  this  amendment:  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  <Mv. 
Ai.LENt,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Gurney),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttckley'  , 
the  distingui.'^hed  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Spaekman)  ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
distingTiished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  TnuPMOND),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  cieorgla  (Mr.  Talmadge). 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  action  of 
the  House,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions deleted  this  provision  from  the  bill. 
Therefore,  it  is  now  being  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  House  provision 
back  in  the  bill. 

This  amendment  states  that  no  fund.<! 
appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  used 
to  compel  any  school  system,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  grants  and  other  bene- 
fits from  th»  appropriations  provided  by 
this  bill,  to  classify  teachers  or  students 
by  rare,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
In  addition,  it  provides  that  these  fimds 
shall  not  be  used  to  compel  the  assign- 
ment of  teachers  or  students  to  schools, 
classes,  or  courses  for  reasons  of  race, 
rehgion,  .sex,  or  national  origin.  And,  it 
provides  that  these  funds  shall  not  be 
u;;ed  to  compel  the  preparation  or  main- 
tenance of  any  records,  files,  reports,  or 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  of  teachers  or 
students. 

Mr.  Prerldent,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  Congress  over  the  years  has  en- 
acted legislation  providing  various  forms 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  schools 
and  .school  systems.  These  assistance 
funds  are  generally  distributed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  this  legislation.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  no  such  funds  were  to  be  given 
to  .school  systems  that  operated  in  a 
racially  discriminatory  manner.  These 
"strings"  were  attached  because  it  was 
felt  that  they  were  necessary  as  a  part 
of  tiie  general  effort  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  abolish  all  remnants  of  dual 
school  systems.  Of  course,  all  this  is  his- 
tory, and  it  is  well  known  to  everyone. 

As  this  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  stated  many  times,  it  happens  oc- 
casionally that  progi-ams  and  policies  of 
government   continue    to    survive    long 
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after  the  reason  for  their  existence  has 
ceased  to  be  a  real  consideration.  The 
Federal  (jrovemment  is  riddled  with  such 
lirograms.  They  are  wasteful,  and  often 
they  are  counterproductive  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  people. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Congress- 
woman  Holt  wliich  was  ovei-whelm- 
ingly  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives addressed  itself  to  such  an 
anachronism:  the  needless  "strings"  that 
allow  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  require  school  sys- 
tems to  compile  stacks  and  stacks  of 
information,  statistics,  and  reports  in 
order  to  prove  that  no  discrimination 
exists.  Now,  such  a  requirement  may 
seem  harmless  enough  on  its  face,  but 
numerous  school  officials  have  repeat- 
edly advised  me  that  it  Is  not.  HEW  re- 
quires them  to  devote  many  hours — time 
they  could  use  helping  students — to 
gathering  and  processing  these  statistics. 
It  completely  disrupts  their  offices  and 
programs.  Further,  in  many  instances 
these  schools  do  not  have  sufficient  cleri- 
cal Etsslstance,  and  they  must  resort  to 
requiring  teachers  to  help  compile  this 
information.  They  are.  In  effect,  forced 
by  HEW  to  require  teachers  to  take  time 
away  from  helping  children  gain  an  edu- 
cation In  order  to  provide  data-hungry 
bureaucrats  in  the  Federal  Government 
with  unnecessary  information. 

This  HEW  harassment  has  become  so 
great  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Winston-Salem /Forsyth  County  school 
system  voted  on  August  14,  1974,  not  to 
attempt  compliance  with  the  HEW  re- 
quirements and  to  accept  the  consequent 
loss  of  Federal  funds.  That  school  sys- 
tem Is  a  fine,  progressive  one,  but  the 
high  quality  of  education  there  Is  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  in  spite  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  school  system  in  my  State  that  places 
the  value  of  Its  students  and  their  educa- 
tion ahead  of  the  expensive  accessories 
which  may  be  beneficial,  but  which  are 
not  fimdamentally  necessaiT  to  a  good 
educational  opportunity. 

Nonetheless,  the  problem  remains: 
this  anachronistic  power  within  HEW 
to  defeat  the  real  purpose  of  Federal  as- 
sistance funds.  The  House  has  recog- 
nized this  anachronism  for  what  It  is, 
and  overwhelmingly  It  has  approved  the 
Holt  amendment.  Today,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  same  language. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion is  simple  and  clear.  It  states  that 
the  Senate  does  not  want  the  Depart- 
men  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  interfere  further  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  schools. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  correct  this 
situation.  It  can  do  so  by  approving  this 
amendment.  The  approval  of  this  pro- 
vision will  finally  remove  this  anachro- 
nistic Federal  Interference  from  the  edu- 
cational process.  It  will  preclude  HEW 
from  continuing  to  make  a  negative  con- 
tribution to  the  well-being  of  the  children 
of  America. 

Lest  anyone  fear  that  the  removal  cf 
these  Federal  controls  will  result  in  the 
reinstitution  of  historical  discriminatory 
practices,  let  me  point  out  that  the  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans  that  were 


entered  over  the  years  still  remain  on 
the  books.  They  survive  as  an  assui-ance 
that  dual  school  systems  and  the  like 
will  not  be  reestablished. 

Constitutional  interpretations  require 
unitary  school  systems,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  the  existence  of  a 
power  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  continually  to 
harass  our  schools,  our  school  officials, 
and  the  parents  and  children.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  money  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  regarding  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government  in 
the  operation  of  their  schools  to  maintain 
such  records  as  they  consider  helpful. 
It  is  not  a  Federal  matter,  and  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  for  that 
pui-pose. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  and  in  this  appropriation 
process.  Congress  may  proscribe  the 
mariner  in  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used.  It  may  say  that  funds  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  some  purposes  and  not 
for  others.  That  is  precisely  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  proscribes  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  rule 
of  construction  that  specific  provisions  of 
legislation  take  precedence  over  general 
provisions.  Therefore,  in  the  construction 
of  this  enactment,  it  is  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  take  prece- 
dence over  any  nebulous  language  of  a 
general  nature  that  may  appear  at  any 
place  in  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  much  needed  step  to  clarify  the 
role  and  function  of  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Helms  amendment 
to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated tmder  the  act  to  compel  any 
school  system,  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing fimds  under  this  act,  to  classify 
teachers  or  students  by  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin;  to  assign  teach- 
ers or  students  to  schools  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or  to  prepare  or  maintain  any  records, 
files,  reports,  or  statistics  pertaining  to 
those  classifications. 

This  amendment  is  unconscionable.  If 
enacted  into  law,  it  could  in  effect  nulUfy 
title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972 — which  bars  sex  discrimination — 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this 
appropriations  bill. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  desegregation  of  our 
public  schools,  pursuant  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  will  amply  demonstrate  the 
potentially  pernicious  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

Title  VI  of  the  196-1  Civil  Riyhts  Act 
provides  that — 


No  persons  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefit  of,  or  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

Agencies  grantiri'g  Federal  assistance, 
such  as  HEW  are  directed  to  issue  niles 
and  regulations  in  conformance  with  the 
objectives  of  title  VI  and  to  secure  com- 
pliance therewith  by  voluntary  means, 
negotiation,  and  the  like,  if  at  all  possible. 
However,  as  a  final  resort,  where  it  is  de- 
termined that  voluntary  compliance  can- 
not be  achieved,  the  agencies  are  author- 
ized to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings 
which  can  lead,  after  notice,  hearing,  and 
an  express  administrative  finding  of  non- 
compliance, to  termination  of  program 
benefits. 

Pursuant  to  the  1964  act,  the  Office  c? 
Education  in  HEW  has  issued  guidelines 
which  set  forth  standards  for  desegre- 
gating schools  in  compliance  with  title 
VI. 

The  standards  set  forth  m  these  guide- 
lines particularly  as  they  relate  to  school 
districts'  "affirmative  duty,"  to  desegre- 
gate, track  closely  controlling  constitu- 
tional principles  as  enimciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  school  desegi'egation 
cases.  Moreover,  a  later  amendment  to 
the  1964  act  suggests  that  standards  for 
compUances  with  title  VI  are  substan- 
tially coextensive  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements under  the  14th  amendment. 

In  its  most  recent  specific  pronounce- 
ments on  the  subject,  the  Supreme  Coiut 
has  consistently  recognized  that  "affirm- 
ative" desegregation  will  almost  invari- 
ably require  that  race  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  formulating  effective  remedies. 
Tlius,  in  McDaniel  v.  Banesi,  402  U.S.  38 
(1971)  the  Comt  sustained  an  HEW  in- 
spired desegregation  plan  against  allega- 
tions that  it  involved  unconstitutionrl 
racial  student  assignments,  saymg: 
^  School  boards  that  operated  dual  school 
systems  are  "clearly  charged  with  the  affirma- 
tive duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  convert  to  a  tmitary  system  in 
which  racial  discrimination  would  be  elimi- 
nated root  and  branch."  In  this  remedial 
process,  steps  will  almost  invariably  require 
that  students  will  be  assigned  differently  be- 
cause of  race.  Any  other  approach  would 
freeze  the  status  quo  that  Is  tiie  very  target 
of  all  desegregation  processes. 

And  in  a  companion  to  that  case,  the 
Court  in  Swann  v.  Board  of  Education, 
402  U.S.  1  (1971),  specifically  approved, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  use  oi 
various  racially  based  desegregation 
mesisures  involving  the  remedial  assign- 
ment of  students  and  teachers  and  b-as- 
ing.  In  short,  under  cun-ent  departmen- 
tal regulations  and  related  judicial  au- 
thority, HEW  may,  and  commonlj'  doe?, 
employ  race  related  or  "race  conscious " 
desegi-egation  techniques  in  carrj-ing  out 
its  enforcement  responsibilities  imder 
title  VI  of  the  1964  act. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  we  can 
more  fully  understand  theEamification.s 
of  the  Helms  amendment,  'fhe  operative 
language  of  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  appropriated  b.v 
H.R.  16900^to  "compel"  school  districts 
"as  a  condition"  to  receiving  these  funds 
to  "classify"  or  "assign"  teachers  or  stu- 
dents by  "race,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin"  or  to  keep  "records,  files,  reports. 
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or  statistics"  on  such  bases.  As  noted 
nbove,  HEW  has  more  or  less  tradltlon- 
aliy  come  to  rely  on  Its  autliority  to  en- 
lorce  affirmative  desegregation  plans 
ploying  race-related  criteria  as  a  prl- 
inaiy  featiue  of  its  title  VI  enforcement 
efforts.  The  continued  validity  of  such 
policies  under  the  Helms  amendment, 
ho-rrever,  would  appear  a  matter  of  some 
substantial  doubt  since  they  seem  clear- 
ly premised  on  racial  classifications  or 
assignments  as  contemplated  by  the 
amendment.  And  wlille  the  language  of 
the  amendment  is  not  mandatory  on 
school  districts  in  the  sense  of  flatly  pro- 
hibiting their  voluntary  adoption  of  af- 
firmative desegregation  measures,  or 
otherwise  complying  with  HEW  requests, 
it  would  aijparently  deprive  the  agency 
of  its  principal  coercive  enforcement 
mechanism  under  title  VI;  that  Is,  its 
authority  to  cut  off  Federal  assL^tance. 
In  other  words,  school  districts  would  be 
free,  as  a  voluntary  matter  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  achieve  affirma- 
tive desegregation,  and  would  still  be 
subject  to  Federal  court  order  to  do  so 
on  constitutional  grounds,  but  they  could 
not  be  required  to  do  so  by  HEW  as  a 
condition  to  receipt  of  funds  appropri- 
ated by  H.R.  16900  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  under  title  VI. 

Similarly,  the  Helms  amendment 
would  suspend  departmental  retrulatlons 
requiring  school  districts  to  keep  records 
and  submit  compliance  reports  "with 
respect  to  racial  and  ethnic  data  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  are  beneficiaries  of  and 
participants  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams," thereby  further  hampering  the 
monitoring  and  enforcement  functions 
of  HEW  under  title  VI  in  the  school  de- 
segregation area. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  this 
amendment  would  critically  hamper  the 
monitoring  and  enforcement  functions, 
for  how  does  one  prove  the  existence  of 
discrimination  if  there  is  no  requirement 
that  records  be  kept. 

Caspar  Weinberger.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  made 
tills  point  very  well  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Wahr£n  Macnuson — dated  October 
2,  1974 — opposing  tills  amendment.  He 
wrote: 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  delete  this  language. 
It  would  seriously  Impede  our  efTortA  to  en- 
force Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rlghta  Act.  En- 
forcement Ifi  dependent  upon  Identifying 
those  school  districts  which  may  be  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Unless  school  districts  keep 
the  statistics,  which  this  langxiage  would 
prevent  us  from  requiring,  we  would  not 
know  where  to  direct  our  Investigative 
resources. 

The  lack  of  records  would  mem  that 
Government  funding  would  be,  at  best, 
haphazard.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  relinquish ing  its  concern  in  the 
desegregation  of  school  sj'stems.  giving 
life  to  the  possibility  that  segregated 
schools  would  once  again  flourish.  In 
?;hort,  if  there  are  no  records,  there  are 
no  violations. 

The  Helms  amendment  could  similarly 
affect  HEW's  enforcement  of  title  IX  of 
til?  Education  Amendments  »f  1972, 
which  bars  sex  discrimination  lin  fed- 
erally a.s£isted  program.s  of  higher 
euiication. 

The  Rgpnfy  could  be  precluded  from 


seeking  to  Impose  by  means  of  the  fund 
termination  sanction  prescribed  by  title 
DC,  any  affirmative  remedy  utilizing  sex 
based  criteria  to  combat  discrimination 
proscribed  by  the  act.  As  under  title  VI. 
the  agency  woiild  have  to  rely  solely  on 
negotiation  and  conciliation  to  secure 
voluntary  compliance.  And  HEW  would 
also  be  precluded  from  securing  the  in- 
formation it  needs  to  determine  whether 
sex  discrimination  exists. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
be  contrary  to  Congress'  declared  intent 
that  discrimination  based  on  sex  should 
be  eliminated  from  our  .society. 

In  addition  to  its  deleterious  effects  on 
title  VI  and  title  IX,  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, by  Impeding  the  compilation  of 
statistics  regarding  national  origin,  could 
also  jeopardize  the  'smooth  functioning 
of  the  bilingual  education  title  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

A  strong  argument  can  also  be  made 
that  the  Helms  amendment  is  unconsti- 
tutional. It  can  be  construed  as  an  un- 
lawful limitation  on  HEW's  authority  to 
insure  that  Federal  assistance  programs 
are  administered  in  accord  with  consti- 
tutional standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  go  on  record  as 
supporting  such  an  unconscionable 
amendment.  We  have  come  too  far  and 
worked  too  hard.  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
ClvU  Rights  Act  and  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  are  two  of 
our  proudest  legislative  accomplishments. 
If  we  pass  this  amendment  we  would  be 
effectively  nullifying  programs  which  are 
designed  to  Insure  compliance  with  these 
acts,  other  statutes,  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection requirements  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MAGlsruSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  do  not  know  if  It 
has  been  said  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
debate,  but  the  Senate  committee  did 
consider  this  amendment  at  some  great 
length.  Although  I  do  not  recall  that  we 
had  a  formal  vote  on  It.  we  did  agree 
imanlmously — there  was  no  protest — 
that  we  would  keep  It  out  and  discuss 
the  matter  with4he  House  in  conference. 

The  committee  felt  very  strongly 
about  this  because  here,  again,  we  are 
getting  Into  legislative  matters  that  do 
not  belong  in  an  appropriation  bill.  It 
should  be  thrashed  out  in  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  I  am  hoping,  too. 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated.  I 
presume  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  want  a  rollcall  on  this,  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  juft  want  to  re- 
iterate the  committee's  position.  We  did 
have  a  quite  long  discussion  on  it,  and 
we  came  to  th;it  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCI-ELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  'v^ether 
we  dispose  of  this  amendment  by  tabling 
or  by  a  vote.  It  should  be  defeated  for 
all  of  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  so 
very  eloquently,  but  also  for  the  follow- 
ing reason,  which  really  remains  unique- 
ly to  me  to  argue.  That  Is  that  we  just 
settled  thLs  matter  In  the  most  complete 
and  affirmative  way.  That  settlement  is 
incorporated  in  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  now  Public  Law  93-380, 
signed  only  on  Augu.st  21.  1974. 

There  was  great  debate.  The  confer- 
ence hterally  took  hours  and  hours,  in- 
deed days  to  settle  this  thing.  I  was  the 
ranking  conferee  on  the  Republican  side. 

By  the  way,  it  represents  title  n  of 
the  bill,  to  which  I  have  referred,  en- 
titled "Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
and  Transportation  of  Students."  and 
goes  on  for  a  considerable  ntunber  of 
pages  and  sections. 

The  key  to  it  is  the  following,  section 
256: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  as  per  Juiie  30.  1974.  no  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  order  the  Implementa- 
tion of  any  plan  to  remedy  a  finding  of  de 
Jure  segregation  which  Involves  the  trans- 
portation of  the  students,  unless  the  court 
first  finds  that  all  alternative  remedies  are 
Inadequate. 

In  short,  it  is  a  last  resort  remedy. 

Really,  we  have  always  sought  to  avoid 
a  confrontation  betwe«i  the  Congress 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  whether 
they  would  have  the  right  to  order  tliat 
remedy  in  the  last  analysis  even  If  we 
forbade  it  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  otlier  way.  and  we  have  now  incor- 
porated that  whole  concept  into  law. 

Also,  it  will  be  remembered  that  this 
paiUcular  settlement  Is  based  on  tliree 
principles  which  were  Incorporated  in 
the  so-called  Scott-Mansfield  com- 
promise, which  I  had  a  considerable 
hand  in  drafting,  and  wlilch  occurred  on 
the  higher  education  bill  In  1972. 

Under  that  compix)nii.se,  busing  would 
only  be  ordered  in  a  desegregation  case 
if.  one.  it  would  not  harm,  physically  or 
educationally,  the  student  beln«  trans- 
ported and,  two,  it  would  not  harm,  phy- 
sically or  educatiCHially,  the  student  in 
the  school  to  which  that  student  is  beinff 
transported. 

Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  has 
added  another  qualification,  to  wit,  that 
it  will  not  be  done  across  district  lines 
f i-om  cities  to  submbs. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  this 
sum  up  doing?  This  amendment  really 
seeks  to  reconsider  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  a  great  national  policy 
ai-rived  at  with  great  delibei'atlon  on  an 
extremely  explosive  subject.  We  should 
be  the  fii-st,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say  let  us 
leave  well  enough  alone  in  tei-ms  of  the 
resentment,  the  anger,  the  instability, 
which  would  flare  from  the  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment  as  tliis. 

If  we  needed  any  proof  of  it,  Mi".  Pres- 
ident, the  Boston  situation  is  adequate 
proof  of  that. 

Why  is  it  tliat  Senator  Brooke  stands 
here  in  the  Chamber  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  this  amendment?  Primarily  because 
he  imderstands  exactly  what  the  conse- 
quences of  improvident  action  in  this 
very  field  may  be.  in  tremcndou;'ly  em- 
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broiling  elements  of  the  population 
which  can  contribute  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  instability  rather  than  stability 
in  the  United  States. 

With  all  our  troubles,  Mr.  President — 
and  they  are  absolutely  pyramided  to- 
day— I  ask  the  Senate  this  question:  Do 
we  need  this  one,  too? 

The  answer  must  be  decidedly  no. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  the  very 
minimmn  measure  of  social  justice  and 
constitutional  recognition  after  the  most 
deliberate  debate,  the  most  thorough 
consideration,  in  settling  the  matters  as 
we  did,  as  recently  a.s  August  1974. 

I  could  not  think  of  a  woi-se  mistake 
in  the  policy  of  our  country,  especially 
under  existing  conditions,  than  revers- 
ing that  whole  procedure  In  an  hour's 
debate  under  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Bartxett>.  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ^Ir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  jield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Apropos  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said — he  certainly  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  fight  for  equal  justice  in  this  coun- 
try— we  ai-e  not  talking  about  the  bus- 
ing amendment  now.  We  are  talking 
about  the  fact  that  we  are  now  saying 
to  HEW,  "You  camiot  comply  with  the 
law  under  this  appropriations  bill." 

But  they  still  are,  pursuant  to  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  under  the 
order  to  desegi'egate  the  public  schools 
in  the  countiy.  but  they  cannot.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  compile  statistics.  If 
they  do  not  do  that,  how  do  they  achieve 
their  purpose?  How  do  they  comply  with 
the  law? 

In  addition,  tliLs  amendment  would 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  millions  of 
dollars.  HEW  would  have  to  put  thou- 
sands of  people  into  the  schools  to  deter- 
mine how  many  blacks,  Jews,  Mexican- 
Americans  are  in  the  schools.  They  would 
have  to  go  hito  the  Federal  courts,  be- 
cause they  would  be  tmder  suit  If  they 
failed  to  Implement  title  VT  of  title  IX, 
and  tills  would  cost  a  tremendoiis  amoimt 
of  money  for  litigation. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
have  busing.  That  has  been  decided  and 
watered  down,  contrary  to  our  wishes 
and  equal  justice.  Casper  Weinberger  is 
strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  tlie  facilities 
with  wiiich  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  tlie  first  place.  I  fully 
subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
Tlie  Senator  has  raised  yet  another 
point :  BiUngual  education  is  a  matter  of 
very  real  concern  to  many  of  us  In  tliis 
Chamber.  This  would  prohibit  the  HEW 
from  doing  what  has  been  done  In  respect 
of  even  ascei-talning  the  number  for  the 
subject  of  proper  bilingual  education. 
This  is  nihilism  In  the  name  of  antibus- 
ing.  I  reiJeat :  This  is  niliilism  in  the  name 
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of  antibusing.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
quite  properly  turn  its  back  upon  It. 

I  thank  Senator  McClellan  for  yield- 
ing the  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  llilnk  the  time  has 
come  to  put  the  shoe  where  it  fits. 

Let  us  underetand  that  busing  is  the 
result  of  a  court  order.  It  is  a  court  re- 
sponding to  an  illegality  with  a  remedy — 
that  is  what  it  is.  The  fact  is  that  it 
should  never  get  to  the  court  in  the  first 
place.  One  question  is.  Are  we  going  to 
obey  the  courts  of  this  country  or  not? 

Second,  if  anybody  wants  to  point  the 
finger  of  failure  insofar  as  inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  which  results  in 
busing  is  concerned,  let  them  point  the 
finger  at  those  who  do  ngthing  about  in- 
equality of  educational  opportunity  in 
this  country.  Inequality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  illegal. 

It  can  be  remedied  by  Senators.  It  can 
me  remedied  by  Representatives.  It  can 
be  remedied  by  Governors  and  mayors 
and  Presidents.  That  is  where  the  solu- 
tion should  take  place.  It  should  not  ever 
come  to  a  court  in  the  first  place. 

So  if  busing  has  occurred  in  a  com- 
munity and  the  community  does  not  like 
it,  let  the  community  ask  their  Senator 
what  he  has  done  to  create  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

The  initial  responsibility  for  avoiding 
the  illegality  of  inequality  of  educational 
opiwrtunity  is  on  our  heads.  It  is  on  the 
heads  of  local  governments  and  State 
governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  legislative  and  executive 
bodies  of  our  governmental  structure. 

I  respect  and  will  resi>ect  the  courts  of 
this  land.  If  we  do  not  like  busing,  let  us 
change  the  iHegality  not  the  courts.  Tliat 
means  spending  money  on  schools,  on 
teachers,  on  personnel,  on  housing  so 
that  the  matter  never  lands  in  court  in 
the  first  place. 

I  am  tired  of  being  accused  of  being 
for  busing  by  supporting  the  supremacy 
of  law  In  our  land.  It  is  those  who  oflev 
this  kind  of  legislation,  which  is  negative. 
I  blame,  shifting  who  are  responsible  for 
courts  acting  in  place  of  legislatures. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  Interested — fascinated  may  be 
the  better  word — In  the  comments  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  said.  "Let  us  leave 
well  enough  alone."  How  about  Boston? 
Is  tliat  leaving  well  enough  alone?  How 
about  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  N.C., 
where  one  child  wps  bused  22  miles  to 
school  in  the  morning,  22  miles  back  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  a  schoolbus?  He  had  a  private 
.schoolbus  and  a  private  driver. 

Let  UP  leave  well  enou~'h  alone? 
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To  the  contrary.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
put  an  end  to  the  arrogant  interference 
mth  the  rights  of  the  families,  of  the 
parents,  of  the  children  to  make  then- 
determination  as  to  which  schools  they 
may  attend.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  forced 
busing  and  all  of  the  miseries  that  ha'c 
been  the  result — plus  the  absurd  waste 
of  money  and  gasoline. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  some  of  my 
coiIeag\ies  who  may  occasionally  speak 
piously  and  deprecatingly  about  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
opposed  to  forced  busing  of  their  chil- 
dren— black,  white,  whatever  color.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
produce  a  poll  that  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  comitry  favor  this  sort  of 
thing. 

As  for  the  comment  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  obey  the  com"ts  of  this  country, 
I  agiee  with  that.  But  the  distinguished 
Senator's  oratory  may  have  been  a  non- 
sequitur.  We  must  examine  some  of  tlie 
bases  on  which  some  of  the  court  deci- 
.sions  are  made.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  courts  have  proved  to  be  verj' 
poor  school  boards. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  noth- 
ing is  more  un-American  than  the  as- 
signment of  children  by  color  to  attend 
public  schools. 

Since  the  Brown  decision  in  1954, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  knocked  down 
classifying  children  by  race  for  assign- 
ment to  public  schools,  we  have  seen  om* 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  come  back  to 
that  same  proposition — ^to  wit.  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  schools  based 
upon  color,  the  assignment  of  children 
to  schools,  because  they  are  white  and 
because  they  are  black.  In  an  attempt 
to  get  some  mythical,  artificial  balance 
to  create  racial  compositions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  judgment.  In  my  mind, 
it  is  just  as  repugnant  to  our  Constitu- 
tion as  classifying  children  by  race  orig- 
inally was.  prior  to  the  Brown  decision. 

I  hope,  in  the  future,  that  we  can  ha\-e 
in  this  country  schools — just  schools, 
and  students — just  students — without 
regard  to  color  or  classification.  I  hoi^e 
we  can  stop  this  compulsion,  whereby 
little  children  are  picked  up  in  the  dark, 
of  morning  and  sent  long  distances  to 
schools  far  removed  from  their  neigh- 
borhood, simply  because  they  happen  to 
be  black  or  because  they  happen  to  be 
white,  to  try  to  create  some  mytliical 
racial  composition.  We  ought  to  forget 
race  in  the  public  scliools.  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  1954.  But  here 
v.e  are.  20  years  later,  deahng  with  the 
same  subject  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  amendment  and  let  the  message  gfo 
out  to  the  coimtry.  now  and  for  all  time 
in  the  future,  that  we  have  stopped  race 
in  public  schools,  that  we  have  schools. 
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nothing  else;  students,  notliing  else;  and 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  whose  time?  Our  time 
is  limited. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  agree  that  there  ar 
stances  of  inequality  of  educational 
portunity  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sure  that  the  State 
of  Connecticut  could  find  some,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
could  find  some.  There  are  inequalities 
in  everything,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
recommend  as  to  what  we  do  about  tliese 
situations  of  inequality? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
distinguished  Senators  State,  but  tlie 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  handling  it 
very  well. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  specific  recom- 
mendations to  assm"e  that  these  situa- 
tions of  inequality  are  dealt  with?  I  see 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  says  that 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  com- 
pel a  school  system — and  so  fortli.  What 
in  here  is  going  to  create  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  forgetting 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  court  orders 
continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Court  orders  result 
from  illegalities,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  assume  that  that 
is  a  coiTect  statement — real  or  imagined. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  So  that  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  to  defy  the  court  order  but, 
rather,  to  make  sure  that  the  illegality 
does  not  come  to  pass.  Would  the  Senator 
not  consider  that  a  far  more  preferential 
solution  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Would  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question?  I  could  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  primary  responsibility  rests  on 

those  governmental  bodies 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  for  his  initiative  and  for 
his  dedication  in  this  most  important 
field,  and  for  offering  this  amendment, 
the  so-called  Holt  amendment,  which 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  large  margin. 

The  vote  was  220  to  169.  Despite  the 
decisive  action  of  the  House,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  removed  this 
provision  from  the  bill. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  being  afforded 
an  opportmiity  to  reconsider  the  action 
of  the  committee,  and  to  take  the  same 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives with  respect  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  increasing 
realization  of  the  destructive  nature  of 


Federal  interference  with  our  local  school 
systems.  Of  course,  most  of  this  inter- 
ference has  come  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
from  our  Federal  courts. 

On  September  17,  tlie  Senate  con- 
sidered the  main  appropriations  bill  for 
HEW.  At  that  time,  the  Senate  approved 
an  amendment  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildi'en.  That,  of  course,  was 
an  important  step  toward  retm-ning  the 
control  of  our  schools  to  local  levels  of 
government  and  to  the  people.  I  need 
not  discuss  at  length  the  many  hardships 
and  detriments  that  forced  busing  has 
brought  about. 

These  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadce).  They  are  well-known  and 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  chamber  on 
numerous  occasions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  coun- 
terproductive nature  of  Federal  inter- 
fei-ence  with  local  school  systems.  This 
realization  manifested  itself  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  approval  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Congresswoman 
Holt. 

It  manifested  itself  in  the  Senate  by 
the  approval  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms*  to  the  main 
HEW  appropriations  bill  on  September 
17. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  Federal 
courts  have  over  the  past  20  years  ordered 
various  school  systems  to  adopt  desegre- 
gation plans.  In  recent  years,  these  school 
systems  have  complied  with  such  court 
orders,  and  all  remnants  of  the  former 
dual  school  systems  have,  in  fact,  been 
aboUshed  in  such  systems.  The  public 
schools  are  being  operated  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  court  orders.  The 
question  has  actually  become  academic, 
certainly  insofar  as  systems  in  the  South 
are  concerned. 

Nonetheless,  the  legislation  of  an  ear- 
lier ei-a  which  allows  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
tract voluminous  repoits  of  a  statistical 
nature  from  our  local  school  oflRclals  re- 
mains in  effect.  The  bm-eauci-ats  of  HEW 
are  continuing  to  exercise  this  author- 
ity— in  fact,  they  are  exercising  it  with 
ever-increasing  zeal.  The  reix)rts  and  sta- 
tistics are  in  themselves  an  evil.  They  re- 
quire weeks  to  compile.  They  force  school 
administrators  and  teachers  to  take  time 
away  from  their  primary  pui-pose  of  as- 
sisting with  the  legitimate  educational 
process  in  order  to  satisfy  arbitrai-y  bu- 
reaucratic requii'ements. 

Upon  reviewing  the  statistics,  if  HEW 
concludes  that  a  perfect  racial  balance 
does  not  exist  in  each  class.  Federal 
funds  can  be  withheld.  It  creates  a 
rather  ironic  situation.  The  Federal 
funds  are  designed,  at  least  in  part,  to 
assist  students  in  need  of  remedial  help. 
But  if  these  students  are  placed  in  a 
remedial  class  and  the  statistics  do  not 
balance  to  HEW's  satisfaction,  then  the 
assistance  funds  are  withheld  and  the 
remedial  classes  are  discontinued.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  in  order  to  keep  the  assist- 
ance funds,  the  students  in  need  of  spe- 
cial help  cannot  be  placed  in  remedial 
classes.  If  the  consequences  of  such  folly 


were  not  so  grave,  it  might  be  amusing. 
However,  the  situation  is,  in  fact,  tragic. 
The  children  are  the  losers.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  denied  the  help  they  need 
in  order  to  gain  an  education  and  live  a 
productive  life. 

Congress  has  the  authority  to  correct 
this  situation.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  acted  to  do  so  by  ap- 
proving the  Holt  amendment.  Today  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  same  amendment,  to  make  it  a  part 
of  this  bill  and  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  bureaucrats  of  HEW.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  tell  them  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  of  the  arbitrary 
classification  system  requii'ed  by  HEW. 
It  will  tell  them  that  Congress  does  not 
approve  of  the  extraction  of  unnecessary 
statistics  from  local  school  ofQcials.  And. 
it  will  tell  them  that  the  assignment  of 
students  and  teachers  to  classes  should 
be  based  upon  individual  need — human 
considerations — not  statistical  perfec- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  also  known  as  the  Holt 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  cogent  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee took  the  other  position.  I  ordi- 
narily stay  with  the  committee,  but  I 
think  a  grave  error  has  been  made  here. 

If  Senators  will  pardon  what  Is  partly 
a  personal  reference,  I  stood  on  this  floor 
years  ago  and  said  we  in  the  South  will 
live  with  and  abide  by  any  i-ule  that  the 
membei-ship  of  Congress  outside  the 
South  will  apply  to  themselves.  That  was 
just  a  fair  proposition.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  we  in  the  South  have  lived  by 
and  do  comply  very  generally  and  rather 
specifically  with  the  rules  that  were  laid 
down  by  the  courts  originally.  We  have 
Integi-ated  our  schools.  We  are  carrying 
on  the  best  we  can,  with  some  success, 
under  that  rtile. 

But  now  this  matter  has  gone  on 
farther  and  farther  and  farther,  far  be- 
yond the  original  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. It  has  gone  far  beyond  to  the  Idea 
or  the  concept  of  literally  taking  little 
children,  black  or  white,  out  of  their  own 
communities,  away  from  their  parents, 
away  from  their  friends,  and  away  from 
where  they  hve  over  into  another  com- 
munity, in  strange  places,  strange  face.s, 
and  strange  surroundings,  just  to  pro- 
vide a  numerical  balance. 

That  is  not  only  far,  far  beyond  the 
first  decision  on  this  matter,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  on  its  face.  It  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  that  America  has  stood 
for  heretofore,  as  I  understand  the  basic 
concepts  of  our  Constitution. 

I  speak  with  the  greatest  deference, 
now,  to  the  courts,  the  Circuit  Court  of 
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Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Without  going  farther,  I 
respectfully  say  that  the  courts  have  not 
taken  this  problem  to  their  bosoms  and 
given  us  a  real  rule  with  reference  to  this 
busing  just  for  racial  balance.  Time  after 
time  they  have  turned  this  matter  down, 
denied  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  have  not 
gotten  in  and  coped  with  the  real  prob- 
lem. 

This  amendment,  like  others,  is  just  a 
feeble  effort  to  cope  with  the  situation 
and  make  sure  that  these  children  are 
taken  care  of.  This  scheme  has  not  really 
been  approved  yet  by  the  highest  courts, 
but  is  simply  a  bureaucratic  scheme  to 
carry  out  this  busing. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  all  sub- 
sequent civil  rights  acts  and  the  Brown 
decision  of  1954  dealt  with  ending  racial 
discrimination.  In  the  past  few  years, 
HEW  and  Federal  courts  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  merely  ending  discrimination. 
Schools  now  are  open  to  all  regardless  of 
color.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  today  is 
not  enough.  Now,  HEW  seems  to  Insist 
on  exact  ratio  of  black  to  white  students 
in  all  public  schools.  To  reach  this  end, 
many  students  are  being  timied  away 
from  the  school  nearest  their  home  be- 
cause of  their  color.  Tliis  is  not  what  was 
Intended  by  the  Brown  decision,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  intended  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

We  made  some  headway  on  this  type 
thing  earlier  this  year  regarding  the  bus- 
ing of  students.  Everyone  realizes  that 
busing  is  not  working.  Look  at  Boston, 
for  example. 

HEW  has  decided  though  to  u.se  busing 
to  balance  the  ratio  in  the  schools  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  There  is  no 
corLstitutional  provision  for  this. 

Court  orders  and  HEW  guidelines  have 
created  an  unconstitutional  situation  by 
refusing  to  allow  students  to  go  to  their 
neighborhood  school  solely  becaase  of 
their  race. 

I  said  more  than  5  years  ago  that  the 
people  of  the  South  would  live  under  any 
law  that  was  equally  applied  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  also  said  that  if  these  civil 
rights  laws  were  applied  uniformly 
tliroughout  the  Nation  tliat  because  of 
their  harshness,  there  would  be  a  great 
hue  and  cry  in  the  areas  outside  the 
South  and  »  more  moderate  approach 
would  be  called  for  and  demanded.  We 
are  now  seeing  the  laws  being  applied 
uniformly  to  some  extent;  that  is,  in 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts.  It  Is  caus- 
ing much  turmoil  today  in  Baston  and 
such  events  will  undoubtedly  take  place 
elsewhere  as  the  heavT  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  down  on  the 
local  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  is  today  as- 
signing students  to  a  particular  school 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race.  They 
are  denying  students  tlie  right  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  school  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  race.  This  type  action  is 
violating  the  Constitution. 

With  HEW,  statistics  and  busing 
comes  first — not  real  education.  States 
would  like  to  spend  more  time  on  im- 
proving education,  but  they  spend  so 
much  time  on  maintaining  and  supplj'- 
ing  racial  statistics  for  HEW  that  educa- 
tion in  this  country  Is  suCfeilng. 
As  long  as  HEW  ha*  the  authority  to 


compel  transfers  of  students  based  on 
race,  and  to  require  school  boards  to 
compile  racial  statistics.  HEW  directed 
busing  will  continue.  HEW  will  request 
and  require  racial  statistics  for  every- 
thing. 

Merely  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  HEW 
policymakei-s — not  the  Constitution — 
schools  stand  to  lose  vitally  needed 
money  for  true  educational  purposes 
solely  because  the  schools  may  fail  to 
keep  certain  records  or  statistics  based 
on  race.  HEW  is  going  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  made  by 
the    Congress. 

There  is  no  end  to  what  HEW  will 
require.  It  will  become  even  more  ridicu- 
lous than  it  is  now. 

The  assignment  of  students  and 
teachers  to  courses  or  classes  under 
diiectives  of  HEW  almost  totally  gives 
the  Federal  Government  control  over 
the  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  ending  discrimination  in 
schools  wherever  found  and  is  not  au- 
thorized to  establish  racial  quotas.  Not 
only  does  HEW  decide,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  which  school  a  student  is  to  attend, 
but  once  the  student  is  there  it  decides 
which  classes  he  attends.  HEW  does  not 
look  to  see  if  discrimination  exists,  but 
rather  if  a  certain  racial  balance  is  in 
existence. 

And  to  aid  them,  they  force  schools 
and  school  boards  to  develop  voluminous 
reports.  All  of  this  requh-es  thousands  of 
man-hours  and  millions  of  dollars 
nationwide. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness in  deciding  which  students  go  to 
which  classes  or  whether  those  classes 
liave  a  proper  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  or 
black.s  to  whites.  Local  officials  should 
be  and  ai-e  capable  of  operating  local 
schools.  Our  Federal  Government  is 
going  too  fai-. 

This  amendment  will  not  prevent  ap- 
Ijropriate  (jovemment  agencies  from 
enforcing  laws  against  discrimination.  It 
will  end  senseless  busing,  done  solely  to 
create  racial  balance.  It  will  end  HEW 
interference  with  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  local  schools. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  tii-ed  of 
bailing  and  other  Government  interfer- 
ence with  their  schools. 

This  amendment  is  sorely  needed.  The 
Nation  wants  it — and  we  must  pass  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  ;hat 
Howard  Sagmore  and  George  Shanks,  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  analj'ze  another 
aspect  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Helms.  Simply  stated,  this 
amendment  prohibits  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy from  imposing  quotas  upon 
education. 

That  is — quotas  hi  the  hiring  of  teach- 
ers; quotas  In  the  a.ssignment  of  school 
pupils,  both  In  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
classroom ;  quotas  based  not  on  any  con- 


gressional mandate,  but  solely  according 
to  the  theories  of  social  planning  held  by 
Federal  bureaucrats  who  are  Insulated 
from  the  people. 

What  are  quotas?  In  reality,  they  are 
the  most  invidious  sort  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  quota  mentality  says  "Judge 
an  Individual  because  he  is  a  member  of 
a  certain  class  or  group  and  not  upon  his 
individual  talents  and  merits." 

Quotas  do  violence  to  the  basic  mider- 
pinnings  of  our  form  of  democracy. 
There  is  no  way  to  justify  arbitrary 
quotas  in  a  Nation  which  holds  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Quotas  state — from  the  first  instance 
that  an  individual  is  considered — for 
school  or  classroom  placement,  for  a  job, 
for  award  or  discipline,  even  for  a 
grade — that  he  or  she  is  not  equal.  Tiiat 
individual  is,  instead,  a  member  of  a 
group,  to  be  favored  or  disfavored  on 
that  basis  alone  and  without  considera- 
tion for  individual  merit. 

Dr.  George  C.  Roctie  III,  president  of 
Hillsdale  College  and  author  of  the  book, 
"nie  Balancing  Act — Quota  Hiring  in 
Higher  Education."  has  inspected  tliis 
form  of  bmeaucratic  overkill  and  ha.s 
laid  bare  the  soul  of  the  afBrmative  ac- 
tion notions  of  social  equality. 

HLs  succinct  assessment  of  the  quota 
system  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
all  of  us: 

It  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future;  it  Is  the 
putrid  backwash  of  aU  the  tired  social  en- 
gineering schemes  of  the  centxiries. 

And  yet,  the  social  engineers  of  HEW 
ha\'e  pressed  on  with  their  quest  to  force 
this  tyjje  of  social  planning  on  the  Ameri- 
can people — without  congressional  ap- 
proval and  with  too  little  congressional 
oversight. 

How  have  the  people  reacted?  I  think 
the  vote  in  the  House  on  this  veiT 
amendment  on  October  1,  1974,  is  indic- 
ative. 

That  vote  was  an  overwhelming  repu- 
diation of  the  quota  concept.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  220  to 
169 — a  clear  majority  of  the  House  of 
Rep  resenta  ti  ves. 

What  stimulated  this  mandate  to  end 
the  invidious  discrimination  with  which 
HEW  has  coerced  our  educational  sys- 
tems? 

It  was  lucid  comments  from  Repre- 
sentative Edith  Green,  who  noted  that 
HEW  is  "going  on  the  assumption  that 
every  group  or  institution  is  guilty  of 
discrimination  imtil  they  are  able  to 
prove  themselves  innocent.  This  was 
never  the  intention." 

And.  I  believe,  it  was  chilling  comments 
like  those  of  Allen  C.  Omstein,  assistant 
professor  of  Education  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Cliicago,  who  was  quoted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  thus: 

We  have  entered  a  new  and  dangerous 
period  of  restriction  on  research  and  Inquiry, 
even  within  universities  that  purport  to 
sene  as  an  arena  for  the  exchange  of  Ideas. 
Certain  tt^ics  can  no  longer  be  frankly  dis- 
cussed at  many  universities  and  harass- 
ment and  force  are  used  to  prevent  certain 
persons  from  speaking  and  conducting  re- 
search. 

There  is  also  an  underlying  self-imposed 
censorship  in  many  college  classrooms:  cer- 
tain Koclal-scieiice  topics  are  best  Ignored  or 
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slanted  to  suit  the  Interest  and  ideologies  of 
various  groups  that  define  tliemselves  as 
minorities;  ^>eaklng  on  some^subjects  Is  no 
longer  worth  the  personal  costs. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  what 
this  amendment  does  and  does  not  do: 
It  does  prohibit  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy from  compelling  an  institution  to 
compile  data,  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
support  preconceived  quota  notions  of 
Federal  bureaucrats. 

It  does  prohibit  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy from  engaging  in  the  economic 
blackmail  of  States  and  localities  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution  and  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  does  not  "gut"  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  HEW  still  has  the  au- 
thority to  seek  legal  representation  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  seek 
redress  in  the  courts  whenever  it  per- 
ceives clear  violations  of  the  act. 

This  amendment  allows  for  a  long- 
needed  correction  in  the  balance  between 
the  branches  of  Government.  The  ex- 
cesses to  which  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
have  gone  in  their  social  engineering 
schemes  make  all  the  more  compelling 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  keeping 
legislative  prerogatives  in  the  Congress 
and  judicial  powers  in  the  courts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  for 
an  amendment  like  this  is  just  another 
indication  of  how  much  authority  and 
responsibility  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  has  abdicated.  By  this 
amendment,  we  are  trying  to  end  an 
abuse — a  bureaucratic  excess — which  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  admit  was 
never  intended. 

That  we  allowed  the  executive  branch 
to  perpetuate  such  a  violation  of  in- 
dividual rights  upon  the  people  is  as 
much  a  condemnation  of  the  Congress 
as  it  is  of  the  bureaucracy. 

A  legislative  policy  must  be  established. 
And  this  Is  a  good  starting  point.  We 
must  not  leave  this  vital  task  to  bm-eau- 
crats,  who  are  responsive  to  no  one,  nor 
to  the  courts,  who  are  responsible  to  no 
one. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

Mr.  THITRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  volimtary  busing, 
but  rather,  compulsory  busing.  Compul- 
sory busing  is  busing  against  the  wishes 
of  the  local  community.  Personally,  I 
think  tills  busing  is  wrong. 

What  are  the  public  feelings  on  this 
question  in  the  United  States?  Polls  have 
been  taken  over  and  over,  and  they  show 
that  85  percent  or  more  of  the  public  is 
opposed  to  forced  busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  stop  this  compulsory  bus- 
ing, and  turn  the  schools  back  to  the 
local  school  officials  and  the  local  com- 
munities. 

I  have  found  just  as  much  wisdom  in 
local,  county,  and  State  officials,  as  I 
have  found  in  Congress  or  in  the  bureau- 
crats here  in  Washington.  I  think  we 
should  allow  the  local  people  to  solve 
these  local  problems.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly schools  are  a  local  problem,  and 


I  feel  it  has  been  a  great  mistake  for  the 
courts  to  go  as  far  as  they  have  gone 
in  their  decision  on  busing. 

The  Brown  case  held  that  a  child  can- 
not be  denied  admission  to  a  school  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  race.  Recently  the 
courts  have  gone  180  degrees  in  reverse. 
It  is  now  permissible  to  select  a  child 
of  one  race  and  transport  that  child  40 
miles  a  day  to  a  school  in  another  neigh- 
borhood. Is  the  purpose  to  improve  that 
child's  education?  No,  the  purpose  Is  to 
bring  about  a  racial  balance.  This  is 
wrong  and  should  be  terminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  a  rather  peculiar  situation  on 
this  amendment.  If  this  amendment  were 
an  antibusing  amendment,  I  would  be 
for  it.  I  have  consistently  voted  against 
compulsory  busing  for  racial  balance 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

But  this  amendment  only  touched  bus- 
ing in  a  backhanded  way.  Your  coriimlt- 
tee,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  felt  this  was  not  an  anti- 
busing  amendment.  It  says  that  teachers 
and  students  cannot  be  classified  by  i-ace, 
religion,  sex.  or  country  of  origin,  and 
It  also  says  that  no  records  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  categories. 

How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  ad- 
minister some  of  the  legitimate  pro- 
grams that  are  in  this  bill?  For  Instance, 
the  bilingual  program.  We  are  appro- 
priating money  for  bilingual  education. 
Well,  we  have  got  to  know  some  Im- 
portant facts  about  the  school  popula- 
tion in  order  to  administer  that  program 
InteUigently. 

Take  the  Spanish-speaking  American 
population,  for  Instance.  We  have  got  to 
know  where  the  schools  are  that  are 
largely  attended  by  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  so  that  we  can  assign  teach- 
ers who  can  teach  the  students  In  their 
home  language  as  well  as  In  English,  and 
to  carry  out  this  program  which  Is  very 
legitimately  right  in  this  bill. 

Tlie  same  is  true  of  possible  discrimi- 
nation— and  I  am  not  talking  about  bus- 
ing. Discrimination  is  something  we  are 
all  against.  I  believe  that  every  child 
who  wants  to  go  to  school,  wliether  he  is 
black,  white,  red.  or  any  other  color, 
should  have  the  right  to  do  so.  But  If 
there  is  discrimination  we  can  only  find 
it  out  from  the  records.  This  amend- 
ment makes  it  impossible  and  this  will 
hinder  the  administration  of  this  very 
important  program,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  other  critical  programs  that  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  busing.  So  I  must 
oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.     HELMS.     Mr.     President,     this 


amendment  by  its  terms  applies  to  any 
school  system,  and  it  states  that  such 
school  systems  shall  not  be  required  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  under 
this  bill  to  classify  teachers  or  students 
by  sex,  or  assign  teachers  or  students  to 
schools,  classes,  or  courses  for  reasons  of 
sex,  or  to  prepare  or  maintain  any  rec- 
ords, reports,  or  statistics  pertaining  to 
the  sex  of  teachers  or  students. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  its  proposed  regu- 
lations implementing  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  has  taken 
the  rather  extreme  position  that  all 
courses,  except  sex  education,  must  be 
taught  In  joint  classes  containing  both 
male  and  female  students.  This  amend- 
ment would  return  such  considerations 
to  the  local  school  officials.  It  would 
allow  them  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  physical  education  class,  for 
example,  should  be  taught  on  a  coeduca- 
tional basis. 

The  amendment  would  not  preclude 
coeducational  classes  in  any  subject. 
Rather,  it  would  make  such  a  deteiinina- 
tion  a  discretionary  matter  to  be  decided 
on  the  local  level.  To  this  extent,  the 
amendment  would  affect  title  IX. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  emotional  about  this  is- 
sue. I  hate  to  see  this  issue  of  busing 
come  up  every  year,  practically  on  every 
bill,  and  divide  the  coimtry,  divide  the 
Senate.  I  see  that  most  of  the  Members 
from  the  southern  delegation  feel  they 
have  to  speak  on  this  bill,  and  they  are 
quite  right.  I  mention  no  motives.  They 
have  done  a  better  job  on  busing  in  the 
South  than  has  been  done  in  the  North. 

We  are  not  voting  on  a  busing  issue 
but  we  are  voting  on  an  amendment 
which  would  stop  HEW  In  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  from  keeping 
records  and  statistics  not  just  on  race 
but  on  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin. 

HEW  says  if  they  cannot  keep  statistics 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do  their  Job.  If 
they  are  not  able  to  do  their  job  prop- 
erly then  they  will  have  to  have  thou- 
sands of  people  going  out  Into  the  field 
and  trying  to  find  out  how  many  Mexi- 
can Americans,  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans, there  are  so  that  we  can  have 
bilingual  training.  They  will  be  opening 
up  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  Federal 
court  orders  that  would  be  taking  place. 

This  Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
have  already  voted  on  the  busing  issue 
time  and  time  again.  This  will  not  change 
it.  The  Supreme  Court  order  still  stands; 
and  we  have  watered  it  down  with  the 
Man.sfield-Scott  language.  That  is  not 
wliat  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  trying  to  legislate  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill  which,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
wrong,  and  we  know  it  is  wrong,  and  that 
is  why  the  distinguished  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson.  and  the  distinguished 
minority  member.  Senator  Cotton,  have 
spoken  as  they  have  on  this  bill. 

I  know  how  they  feel.  And  I  know  Sen- 
ator Cotton  does  not  believe  In  busing. 
If  I  am  in  order,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
move  to  lay  this  amendment  on  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  asking  my  chair- 
man to  give  me  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Connecticut  wanted  another  min- 
ute. Does  he? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Very  briefly,  the  job  of  leadership  is 
to  lead  and  not  to  mislead.  Inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  is  illegal.  Here 
we  have  an  amendment  of  10  Senators, 
representing  great  power.  Do  they  take 
a  solution  to  that  illegality  to  their  bos- 
om and  press  for  it?  No.  They  blame  the 
courts. 

Do  you  know  what  this  is?  Do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  call  this  type 
of  legislation?  This  is  a  probusing 
amendment  because  it  is  wasting  our 
time  and  our  power  rather  than  using  it 
to  solve  situations  of  inequality.  This  is 
probusing  because  it  does  not  do  the  job 
that  is  our  job,  specifically  as  leaders  of 
this  Nation  to  legislate  against  inequal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity. 

This  amendment  is  a  smokescreen.  It 
shifts  the  focus  of  responsibility.  There  is 
an  illegality.  It  is  our  job  to  resolve  it, 
not  to  point  our  fingers  at  the  courts. 

I  wUl  vote  against  this  probusing 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott ) . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  that  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  table  the  Helms  amendment 
and,  of  couree.  a  vote  in  favor  of  that  is 
a  vote  for  forced  busing. 

I  would  hope  that  the  vote  to  lay  on 
tlie  table  will  be  defeated,  and  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  pass. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  opposed 
to  busing.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, or  whether  it  is  in  Michigan  or 
Massachusetts  because  we  hear  the  out- 
cry when  the  busing  hits  new  heights  in 
any  of  those  States. 

We  are  using  the  children  as  pauTis  to 
bring  about  social  reform.  The  time  that 
they  spend  on  the  buses,  the  money  that 
is  spent  on  the  buses,  can  be  spent  for 
quality  education  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  talks  about. 
We  are  all  for  quality  education.  But  the 
people  of  America 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  people 
are  opposed  to  forced  busing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
this  debate  has  done  is  made  clear  the 
issues.  The  Issues  are  not  quality  educa- 
tion, and  they  are  not  busing.  The  issues 


are  nullification  or  nihilism.  This 
amendment  Is  nihilism,  not  nullifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  really  key  point  is 
that  we  are  talking  now  about  the  Con- 
stitution. Everything  else  is  laid  aside. 
Quality  education  is  another  matter  for 
us  to  judge.  But  a  constitutional  right 
vests  in  every  single  American,  if  It  is 
only  one  and  we  are  all  solemnly  pledged 
to  defend  that  one.  So  plebiscites  in  the 
comitry  are  not  relevant  to  that.  There 
are  lots  of  plebiscites  that  would  take 
away  10  amendments,  the  basic  rights  of 
every  American. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  are  vindicating  the  Constitution. 
We  have  now  whittled  it  down  to  the 
very,  very  barest  minimum,  and  that  is 
where  it  ought  to  stand. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan-sas  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke > . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  because 
this  amendment  would  render  ineffective 
title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  dealing  with  sex  discrimination 
and  also  bilingual  education,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  a  motion  that  the  amend- 
ment be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiiy.  What  is  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  table. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  motion  is  in 
order.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbkight),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  TuNNEY ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'  Mr.  Hatfield  •  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  'yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay. " 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  43. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

INo.  484  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


Abciii'ezk 

Bsyh 

Bciinion 

Brooke 

Burctick 

CB.=e 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cian&iLir, 

Fong 

Gravel 

Hart 

HaskeJI 

Haini'wpy 


.■Mien 

Baker 

Barlle-ti 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Bvrd. 

Harri  F    Jr. 
B;,ru.  Rok^n  C 
Cnvr.on 
Cljil<?S 


Huebes 

iiiou>'e 

.Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Aletzenbauni 

Mondale 

Mcntoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NAYS— 36 

t'urtls 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Kuddle&ton 

long 

McClellan 


Postore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

aiblcoa 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Taft 

Weicker 


McClure 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadee 
Thurmoiid 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


B'  iinf  tt 

Bucklpy 

Cliiirch 

Cook 

Donieuioi 

DoniiiiicJ? 

Eavjieion 


Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Haiiield 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 


Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Tiinney 

Williams 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  could  not  hear  the 
Cliair.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Chair  an- 
nounced the  vote  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  43  yeas  and  36  nays. 
The  motion  to  table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reco)i5ider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  Senate  agreed  to  take  up 
the  conference  report  on  mass  transit  at 
approximately  3  o'clock.  I  ask  that  that 
time  be  extended  to  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  3:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  the 
clerk  that  it  be  stated. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendiuent  will  be  stated. 

The  second  legislative  assistant  clerk 
read  as  follows:  ■ 

On  page  11,  line  10,  be/ore  the  period  \x\- 
sprt  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
juriher.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
lierein  shall  be  nsed  to  compel  any  school 
system,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants 
nnd  other  benefits,  to  participate  In  any  pilot 
investigation  of  the  problems  of  dlscritninn- 
tlon   in   disciplinary  action. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presldent,^  I  ask  unan- 
imoas  consent  that  Joseph  Carter,  of  my 
staff,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  en  this  bill  and  any 
votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  tlie  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  w  ill  be  happy  t  o  yield  on 
the  Senator's  own  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  3:30  the  mass 
transit  report.  I  uas  wondering  if  we 
could  have  a  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment.  Is  there  a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Is  there  a  time  limitation 
on  this  amendment,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  hoping  we 
could  finish  this  amendment  before  3:30. 
It  looks  to  me  like  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  over  until  tomorrow,  particularly 
on  tlie  money  amendments  to  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  will  ask  the  Chair  what  the  time  limi- 
tation is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
limitation  on  this  bill  is  1  liour,  with  30 
minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  BEALL.  On  this  amendment  there 
Is  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  pitiliamcntary 
inciuiry.  Mr.  Piesident. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wliat  Ls  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mai-jiand.  Tlie  discussion  was  as  to 
how  much  time  Is  on  the  amendment, 
and  it  Is  1  hour.  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  EEALL.  Mi'.  President,  while  it  is 
my  expectation,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  that  we  would  not  use 
the  whole  time  allotted,  at  this  time  I 
would  be  hesitant  to  enter  Into  a  time 
agreement  that  would  be  "Jess  than  al- 
ready specified.  I  hope  we  can  end  this 
by  3:30. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  amrndmcnt  which  was  just  read 
Is  veiy  ui;complicatcd  in  that  it  says  that 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  appropriation 
bill  shall  be  used  to  require  any  school 
district,  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
grants  or  other  benefits,  to  participate 
in  a  pilot  Investigation  of  the  problems 
of  discrimination  in  dlsclplinai-y  action. 

We  have  just  completed  debate  on  a 
very  broad  amendment.  I  think  prob- 
ably that  amendment  lost  because  of  the 
fact  the  Senate  felt  that  it  \va.s  too  broad 
In  Its  application. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  entitled  to  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  this  afternoon  narrows  the 
issue  to  deal  with  a  particular  case  that 
arose  in  a  school  district  in  the  State  of 
Mai-ylaud  where  I  tliink  the  question  was 
not  at  all  a  question  of  the  Integration 
of  the  school,  or  the  success  that  this 
county  or  our  State  has  had  in  inte- 
grating the  schools;  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tinued harassment  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, wliich  places  an  undue  and  uncalled 
for  burden  upon  the  administrators  of 
the  school  system. 

In  May  of  1973  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  com- 
menced an  investigation  of  alleged  dis- 
criminatory tieatment  of  minoiity  stu- 
dents in  disciplinary  actions  taken  by 
the  school  system  in  Anne  Ai-undel 
County,  Md. 

The  amendment,  then,  deals  with  two 
difficult  subjects:  One  is  discrimination, 
and  tlie  other  is  discipline. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mi'.  President, 
that  the  6th  annual  Gallup  poll  on  public 
attitudes  toward  public  education  indi- 
cated that  our  citizens  rejarded  lack  of 
discipline  as  the  number  one  school  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  school  discipline  has  been 
rated  the  number  one  problem  in  5  of  the 
last  6  years. 

It  is  interesting  that  hi  the  Gallup 
special  suvvey  of  high  school  jimiors  and 
.seniors  a  higher  percentage  of  students 
than  tlie  adults,  named  discipline  as  tiie 
leaduig  problem  facing  local  schools. 

The  second  ranking  problem,  accord- 
ing to  Gallups  citizens  survey,  was  In- 
tegration-segregation problems.  So  this 
is  an  extremely  important  issue  before 
the  Senate  today. 

I  believe  that  tliis  Nation  cannot  tol- 
erate nor  condone  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  students. 

Disciphnary  action  should  be  applied 
in  a  fah  and  evenlianded  manner. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  statis- 
tical difference  alone  Indicates  discrimi- 
nation. In  this  case,  HEW  received  gen- 
eral complaints — and  I  mean  they  were 
general — from  a  group  of  parents  in  May 
of  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complaint,  and  the  school  system's  re- 
sponse, be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
become  deeply  involved  in  this  matter 
mitil  Febi-uary  of  1974.  At  that  time  I 
wrote  Secretary  V.'einberger  strongly 
protesting  the  massive  Information  de- 
mands of  the  HEW  regional  oflQce  in 
Philadelphia. 

Specifically,  HEW  was  now  asking  the 
Aune  Ai-undel  County  school  system,  as 
a  result  of  these  verj'  general  complaints, 
for  a  record  of  the  disciplinary  action  by 
race  of  theh  25,000  students,  a  13-year 
history  of  the  coaches  of  the  facujti'  in 
the  toted  school  system,  and  a  listing  of 
racially  isolated  classrooms.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary's  response 
tliereto,  and  the  county's  response  to  the 
Secretai-y's  letter  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Seee.xhiblt2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  county  answered 
the  questions  raised  regarding  the 
coaches  and  racially  isolated  classroom.^:. 

Since  the  Secretary  In  his  response 
did  not  provide,  as  requested,  copies  of 
the  complaints  HEW  had  received,  in- 
formation on  investigations  undertaken 
and  results  thereof,  I  again  wrote  HEW 
asking  for  such  information.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  this  letter,  and 
the  Secretary's  reply,  be  prhited  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mi-.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary took  the  position  that  HEW  could 
not  complete  the  investigation  until  fliey 
received  additional  information.  The  in- 
formation sought  resulted  from  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  county  wliich 
showed  statistical  differences  in  dis- 
ciplinary action  regarding  minority 
studentii.  A  numerical  difference.  I  re- 
peat, is  not  equivalent  to  discrimination. 
HEW  seems  to  equate  the  two,  althcugli 
they  denied  this.  In  any  event,  they  seem 
to  be  saying  that  where  a  statistical  dif- 
ference exists,  the  bmden  of  providing 
that  discrimination  does  not  exist,  shifts 
to  the  county.  Whether  intended  or  not, 
it  may  be  tliat  the  comity,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  undergo  the  harassment  and 
paperwork  generated  by  HEW,  will  be 
forced  to  have  a  quota  system  for  dis- 
cipline. This  certainly  flies  in  the  face 
of  tlie  serious  discipline  problems  fac- 
ing .some  of  our  schools  and  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  American  citizens  as  in- 
d;(,i:ted  by  the  Gallup  poll  to  which  I 
er.rlier  referred. 

Mj-  suggestion  to  HEW  was  relatively 
simple — namely,  investigate  the  validity 
ot  the  individual  complaints.  If  these 
complaints  pi'oved  vaUd,  then  inves- 
tigate the  school  involved.  Then,  if  the 
individual  and  school  complaints  seemed 
valid,  and  there  was  statistical  evidence 
suggesting  possible  discrimination 
county-wide,  at  this  point  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  require  a  county  to  speod 
the  inordinate  amount  of  time  and  en- 
ergies that  Anne  Arundel  County  has 
been  required  to  devote  as  a  lesuit,  o£ 
IIEW's  actions. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  tliat  it 
was  estimated  at  the  time  the  infonna- 
tion  was  requested  by  tlie  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Anne  Arundel  County  thtit 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  request  from  HEW, 
it  woiUd  take  ."^ix  full-time  administra- 
tors 6  months  to  provide  the  iufomiation 
requested. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  the  school 
from  which  the  original  complauits  were 
received  had  a  black  principal.  While  it 
was  possible  that  a  black  principal  would 
discriminate  or  peimit  discrimination 
against  mhiority  childi'en,  conimonsense 
would  ai'gue  against  such  discrimination 
and  further  supports  the  wisdom  of  a 
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procedm-e  I  have  suggested.  However, 
commonsense  has  not  been  a  character- 
istic that  has  been  noted  to  abound  at 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  In  fact,  some- 
times it  would  appear  they  relish  in  the 
continuation  of  the  conflict  rather  than 
its  resolution. 

The  most  recent  twist  in  this  case  finds 
HEW  now  signaling  out  Anne  Arundel 
County  as  the  first  pilot  testing  program 
for  what  HEW  labels  second  generation 
discrimination,  or  discrimination  in  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  minority  stu- 
dents. The  Senate  should  be  aware  that 
HEW  has  still  not  resolved  its  uivestlga- 
tion  filed  In  May  of  1973  which  prompted 
this  controversy.  Moreover,  Senators 
should  be  alerted  that  while  Anne  Arun- 
del County  Is  the  initial  school  system 
selected  for  this  pilot  testing  progi-am, 
HEW  plans  more  of  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
everything  about  tills  case ;  but  based  on 
my  talks  and  communications  with  the 
county,  I  believe  the  county  has  at- 
tempted to  cooperate.  Voluminous  infor- 
mation has  been  furnished  to  HEW,  and 
endless  meetings  held  and  Indeed  at 
times  It  appeared  that  the  matter  was 
going  to  be  resolved.  But  HEW  keeps 
adding  to  their  demands  and  continues 
its  fishing.  I  say  it  is  time  for  HEW  to 
fish  or  cut  bait. 

The  educational  and  disciplinary  prob- 
lems are  too  Important  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  and  elsewhere  to  allow  the  con- 
tinued diversification  of  energies  and  re- 
sources to  resolve  complaints  which 
should  have  been  investigated  and  a  de- 
termination of  their  validity  made  long 
ago. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  will  deal  with  what  I 
feel  Is  HEW  abuse  In  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.,  and  also  will  prevent  similar 
pilot  testing  programs  elsewhere.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

ExRiBrr  1 

The   Parents'    Association — The    Genebat- 
Natttre  or  Complaints 

1.  We  have  received  complaints  that  the 
school  has  refused  to  let  children  eat  lunch 
at  the  school  and  that  some  of  these  chil- 
dren who  have  been  refused  are  on  the 
Federal  Lunch  Program. 

COUMENT 

It  is  possible  that  ♦.his  occurred,  but  If  It 
did,  it  was  accidental.  This  was  certainly 
not  the  result  of  deliberate  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  school  system.  Moreover,  it  ia 
extremely  dlfUciUt  for  us  to  investigate  this 
type  of  complaint  because  of  its  very  general 
nature.  Any  action  on  our  part  would  require 
more  speclflc  Information — when  did  thla 
occur?  where  did  this  occur?  who  was  In- 
volved? If  we  had  such  information,  we  could 
investigate  this  complaint  completely  and  if 
It  were  true  take  action  to  insure  that  the 
situation  wo\.ld  not  be  repeated  by  the 
parties  Involved. 

2.  We  hAve  received  complaints  that  some 
student43  have  had  their  lunch  periods  cut, 
losing  ten  minutes  or  so  as  punishment. 

COMMENT 

It  is  possible  that  this  occurred.  Again,  it 
Is  not  an  action  that  we  would  condone,  and 
had  specific  Information  been  presented  to 
lis  when  this  occurred,  we  could  have  taken 
action. 

3.  We  have  received  complaints  that  stu- 
dents who  do  not  buy  their  lunch  are  put  into 
a  separate  room  near  the  bathroom. 


comment 
This  Is  entirely  true,  but  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  a  legitimate  matter  for  a  complaint.  In 
Annapolis  Klementaxy  School,  the  cafeteria 
is  small.  During  the  1972-73  school  year, 
students  who  brought  bag  limches  ate  In 
a  classroom  sized  area  located  off  of  the 
basement  corridor.  Mr.  Wego  has  seen  this 
area.  Our  feeling  ia  that  the  area  was  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose. 

4.  We  have  received  complaints  that  the 
supervision  of  lunch  In  the  cafeteria  is  so 
poor  that  the  children  are  harassed  and 
aggravated. 

COMMENT 

Any  problems  that  occurred  in  the  cafeteria 
during  the  last  school  year  were  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  used  only 
two  Umch  shifts.  Thus  the  cafeteria  was 
quite  crowded  when  in  use.  This  fact  was 
probably  more  the  cause  of  problems  than 
was  poor  supervision.  Again,  this  is  some- 
thing we  could  have  looked  into  more  thor- 
oughly had  we  received  specific  Information 
during  the  school  year. 

Note. — This  year  the  school  uses  three 
lunch  pei-iods.  All  children  eat  In  the  csife- 
terla  and  conditions  are  much  better  since 
there  is  no  overcrowding. 

5.  We  have  received  complaints  that  too 
many  children  have  been  expelled  or  sus- 
pended without  due  process  and  suspen- 
sion has  been  prolonged  for  as  much  as  five 
months.  Suspension  is  also  open-ended. 

COMMENT 

Procedures  for  expulsion  as  well  as  for  due 
process  in  such  cases  are  clearly  outlined  in 
state  law  and  we  follow  these  to  the  letter. 
Every  expelled  student  is  made  aware.  In 
writing,  of  the  existing  appeal  procedure.  A 
sample  of  such  a  letter  Is  enclosed  as  Exhibit 
K. 

As  for  suspensions,  normally,  a  letter  goes 
liome  to  the  parents  with  the  causes  and 
time  set  for  a  conference  clearly  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  extended  suspensions,  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent  is  required.  So 
it  is  possible  that  a  student  Is  suspended  for 
five  months  or  on  an  open-ended  basis,  but 
when  this  is  done,  It  is  always  with  Just 
cause.  A  sample  letter  for  an  extended  sus- 
pension also  appears  in  Exhibit  K. 

Again,  this  is  a  complaint  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  comment  on  because  no  specifics  an 
presented. 

6.  We  have  received  complaints  that  some 
chUdren  are  receiving  harsh  punishment  for 
insignificant  and  trivial  acts.  The  punish- 
ments outweigh  the  acts. 

COMMENT 

It  is  lmp>06sible  to  comment  on  this  com- 
plaint without  more  specific  Information. 

7.  We  have  received  complaiats  that  whole 
groups  have  been  punished  when  only  one 
person  Is  guilty. 

COMMENT 

In  a  school  system  as  large  as  ours,  this 
probably  occurs  from  time  to  time.  Again, 
it  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  school  system's 
policy  because  we  consider  this  to  be  very 
inefl'ectlve  means  of  discipline. 

8.  We  have  received  complaints  that  chil- 
dren have  been  embarrassed  by  being  search- 
ed to  the  extent  of  turning  their  pockets 
inslde-out — at  times  without  even  an  un- 
derstood charge  or  reason  for  the  search. 

COMMENT 

The  administrative  procedures  under 
which  principals  operate  allow  them  to  re- 
quest that  children  turn  their  pockets  In- 
side-out if  the  principals  have  reason  for  do- 
ing so,  such  as,  possible  possession  of  some- 
thing that  was  stolen  or  illegal.  We  have 
been  Informed  by  the  State's  Attorney  tha, 
we  are  acting  within  the  doctrine  of  in  loco 
parentis  when  we  do  so. 

9.  We  have  received  complaints  that  some 
children   as   punishment   bad   bags   placed 


over  their  heads  and  were  ordered  to  sit  near 
the  room  heater. 

coMMEirr 

This  is  a  complaint  Impossible  to  investi- 
gate without  specific  detaUs.  However,  until 
we  received  this  information,  we  had  never 
heard  of  its  happening  in  the  school.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  something  we  would  never  con- 
done. The  Sui>erlntendent  has  stated  that  If 
he  knew  of  a  teacher  doing  this,  that  teacher 
would  be  out  of  a  Job  Immediately. 

10.  We  have  received  complaints  that  some 
children  as  punishment  for  talking  were 
forced  to  stand  on  a  stool  with  their  hands 
over  their  heads  for  a  specific  length  of 
time. 

COMMENT 

Once  more,  this  is  something  we  would 
never  condone,  but  without  specifics  abo\it 
when,  where,  and  who  was  involved,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  investigate  further. 

il.  We  have  received  complaints  that  staff 
have  ridiculed  chUdren  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  in  public. 

COMMENT 

In  a  school  system  this  size.  It  is  possible 
that  staff  do  ridicule  chUdren.  It  is  certainly 
not  our  poUcy  that  teachers  do  so.  Such 
action  is  always  strongly  discouraged. 

Again,  speclflc  Information  is  required  be- 
fore we  can  act  on  such  complaints. 

12.  We  have  received  complaints  that 
ChUdren  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room or  drink  water  only  once  a  day. 

COMMENT 

My  comments  for  complaint  11  apply  here. 

13.  We  have  received  complaints  that  the 
Black  experience  has  not  been  included  in 
all  of  the  curriculum 

COMMENT 

Anyone  who  can  make  a  statement  such  as 
this  is  simply  not  familiar  with  our  curric- 
ulum, especiaUy,  the  new  social  studies 
curriculum  now  being  Introduced  in  the 
schools, 

14.  We  have  received  complaints  that  the 
school  Is  severely  overcrowded  hampering  the 
quality  of  education. 

COMMENT 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  Annapolis 
Elementary  School  operated  at  capacity — ^It 
was  not  overcrowded.  This  year,  the  school 
Is  125  below  capacity  so  there  is  CMtalnly 
no  problem  with  overcrowding. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  this 
series  of  complaints  is  that  they  are  so  gen- 
eral In  nature.  What  we  need  are  specifics. 
It  Is  difficult  to  comment  on  hearsay.  Com- 
plaints are  made  to  otir  office  all  of  the  time. 
When  speclflca  are  presented,  we  always  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  and  t&ke  whatever  cor- 
rective action  Is  necessary. 

Exhibit  2 

UjB.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Caspas  W.  Weinbebceb, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secretabt:  This  marks  the  sec- 
ond time  in  dealing  with  Maryland  school 
districts  that  your  PhUadelphla  office  has 
taken  action  that  files  in  the  face  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  first  such  Incident  involved  the  Som- 
erset County  School  system  where  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  the  "pr<:^>er  black-white  teacher 
ratio"  in  each  of  Somerset  County's  schools. 
HEW  was  reqttlrlng  the  complete  transfer  of 
teachers  nine  weeks  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  school  year.  Unbelievable,  but  true! 
Fortunately,  HEW  came  to  their  senses  and 
delayed  the  order  until  September. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  believe  that  action 
could  be  topped,  but  the  latest  Incident  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  HEW  regional  office  has 
done  the  Impossible.  Specifically,  what  your 
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Director,  Mr.  Dewey  E.  Dodds,  has  deinauded 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  Is  a  record  ol  th« 
disciplinary  action  by  race  of  the  County's 
25,000  school  children,  a  thirteen  year  history 
of  the  coaches  In  the  district,  and  a  listing 
of  racially  Isolated  classrooms. 

Now,  I  assume  that  to  Impose  such  a  bur- 
ner, on  a  school  district  the  regional  direc- 
tor must  have  had  numerotis  complaints 
and  that  he  has  verified  the  validity  of  such 
complaints.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  list  of  each  complaint  that  the  Director 
has  received,  the  Investigation  that  he  has 
undertaken,  and  the  results  thereof  for  each 
such  Incident.  Also,  section  503  of  the  Edu- 
c.'ttlcn  Amendments  of  72.  Public  Law  92-798, 
requires  the  listing  of  "speclflc  legal  author- 
It.v — of  each  rule,  regulation,  or  biUdeline." 
I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  your  citing 
for  mo  the  speclflc  legal  authority  for  your 
Inquiry  into  disciplinary  action. 

You  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  heard  you 
and  Under  Secretary  Carlueci,  speak  about 
the  merits  of  reglonallzatlon,  about  the  com- 
petent Individuals  that  you  have  placed  In 
the  regional  offices  and  how  it  Is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  all  of  the  states  to  support  such 
reglonallzatlon.  I  do  not  know  the  personnel 
In  the  regional  office,  and  they  may  be  very 
competent.  However,  the  actions  In  this  in- 
stance certainly  raise  questions  with  respect 
to  their  common  sense.  I  do  know  that  if 
this  iucident.  and  the  former  to  wiilch  I  re- 
ferred, reOect  the  strength  of  your  regional 
offices.  I  cjm  only  say  that  it  should  b«  no 
mystery  why  the  Administration's  reglonal- 
lzatlon proposal  has  gone  no  where  with  the 
Congress. 

I  cannot  help  but  comment  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  letter  which  says  "It  Is  necessary 
thnt  you  submit  this  Information  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  no  later  than  fifteen  days  aft«r 
receipt  of  this  letter",  with  a  threat  Uiat  If 
not,  Uiey  may  lose  federal  funddf  I  liave 
asked  my  staff  to  check  our  regulnr  con- 
stituent letters  to  HEW  and  I  fuiU  that  w© 
have  been  waiting  replies  from  weeks  to 
months.  For  the  most  part  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  HEW  to  respond  are  koowu  and  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  respond.  Yet  the 
Department  takes  longer  for  this  mail  than 
the  County  would  be  given  lor  hiiormation 
they  do  not  readily  have  and  which  may  be 
against  Maryland  State  law  to  produce. 

Finally.  I  have  spoken  to  numerous  par- 
ents in  the  Stat*  of  Maryland  and  I  must 
say  that  the  expressions  that  I  have  received 
do  not  Indicate  that  our  citizens  feel  that 
there  is  too  much  disciplinary  action  taken 
by  the  schools,  but  rather  if  anything,  too 
little.  Furthermore,  If  students  are  disturb- 
ing the  classroom  and  preventing  other  chil- 
dren from  learning,  what  doea  your  district 
director  suggest  be  done — nothing? 

I  ur^e  the  Department  to  reverse  the  ac- 
tion of  the  regional  office  so  as  to  enable  the 
school  district  to  focus  on  educational  prob- 
lems and  not  paper  work  gencrufed  by  HEW 
Willi,  best  wislies,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr, 

Ti-IE  SECaSTTABY  OF  Ilt^LTH. 

EDT7CAT10N,   AND  WlLFAar, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  20,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Gi  F.NN  Beall,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate.  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Senatok  Beall:  Please  accept  my 
apology  for  the  delay  in  responding  to  your 
letter  of  February  18  relating  to  the  Informa- 
tion requests  made  of  Anne  Artmdel  Coimty 
school  officials  by  the  Department's  Phil- 
adelphia Office  for  Clv-U  Righta  (OCR). 

I  fuUy  appreciate  your  concerns  and  hope 
the  lollowing  informaUon  is  helpful  in  out- 
lining the  OCR  responaibiUties  iu  obtaining 
Information  that  wUl  enable  us  to  properly 
carry  out  the  specific  responaibiilUes  im- 
posed upon  the  Department  by  the  United 
fatiitts  District  Court  for  the  District  ol  Co- 
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lumbla  in  Adams  v.  RloUardson  (351  Fed. 
Supp.  636)  as  well  as  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  Title  vn  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  which,  as  you  know,  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
The  Department  wrfs  directed  by  the  Court 
to  take  immediate  action  to  seciffe  com- 
pliance of  forty-t\vo  school  districts  with 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  Anne 
Arundel  County  was  one  of  the  school  dls- 
trtcts  which  the  Court  speciflcally  cited  in 
this  respect.  Anne  Arundel  school  officials 
have,  of  course,  also  applied  for  ESAA  funds. 
The  Act  is  very  speclflc  concerning  school 
district  funding  eligibility  and  Information 
requested  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  is  relevant  to  the  determination 
of  the  Title  VI  compliance  of  the  district. 

Concerning  employee  demotions.  In  Sec- 
tion 706  (d)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Act,  the  Con- 
gress pro^-ides  that: 

"No  educational  agency  ehall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  tlUe  if  It  has,  after 
the  dite  of  enactment  of  this  title  .  .  .  had 
in  elfcct  any  practice,  policy,  or  procedure 
which  results  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
motloti  or  dismissal  of  instructional  or  other 
personnel  from  minority  groups." 

Anne  Arundel  began  Us  desegregation 
process  in  1961  when  it  had  31  white  and  4 
black  head  coaches.  At  the  time  of  the  flling 
of  its  E.HAA  application,  all  85  head  coaches 
In  the  district  were  white.  Therefore,  It  was 
necessary  imder  the  statute  for  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  to  obtain  additional  in- 
formation from  tiie  district  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  disproportionate  loss  of 
black  coaches  was  the  result  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Concerning  classroom  assignments.  Sec- 
tion 70fl(a)(l)(C)  provides  that  no  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  eligible  if,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  It  has: 

"In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the 
conduct  of  an  activity  described  In  this  sec- 
tion, had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  results  In  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonminorlty  group  children  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day,  ex- 
cept that  this  clause  does  not  prohibit  the 
U!te  of  bona  fide  ability  grouping." 

A  review  of  Anne  Arundel  County's  appli- 
cation and  the  forms  which  it  filed  with 
the  OCR  this  past  fall  showed  racial  laola- 
tlon  and  racial  Identlflablllty  in  several 
classe-?.  In  order  to  determine  If  that  racial 
Isolation  or  Identlflablllty  was  the  result  of 
discrimination.  It  was  necessary  to  request 
additional  information  from  the  district  re- 
lated to  the  method  by  which  students  are 
as-sinned  to  classes. 

Concerning  student  disciplinary  policies. 
Section  706(d)  (1)  (D)  provides  that  an  edu- 
cational agency  Is  Ineligible  for  assistance  if 
It  has  "had  in  effect  any  other  practice, 
policy,  or  procedure  which  dlscrlniinatee 
among  children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin." 

The  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  received  a  com- 
plaint irom  a  parent  group  at  the  Annapolis 
Elementary  School  alleging  race  discrimi- 
nation la  the  disciplining  of  students.  The 
parent  group  charged  that  seven  black  stu- 
dents had  ijeeu  suspended  for  a  total  ol  225 
days  while  no  white  students  had  been  sus- 
pended and  that  this  was  a  violation  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
RepresenUtl^es  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
went  to  the  district  in  July  to  Investigate 
the  complaint,  but  were  rcfu.sed  informa- 
tion. In  September,  representatives  again 
went  to  the  district  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  to  release  records  with  students' 
names  deleted.  The  district  furnished  Infor- 
mation lor  five  schools. 

Subsequently,  the  district  sent  in  if«  fall 
enrollment  forms  which  showed  that  dls- 
clpUnary  sanctions  in  the  district  had  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  minority  students 
la  some  34  schools  and  the  district  was  re- 
quested   to    prortde    informmiou    on    tlio-e 


schools.  The  Philadelphia  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  continues  to  InvesUgate  this  issue 
and  has  determined,  based  on  school  district 
information,  that  27  percent  of  students 
suspended  In  the  1972-73  school  year  were 
bla'jk  while  the  to;al  black  enrolliaent  was 
only  13  percent. 

As  to  your  view  that  perhaps  too  llUle 
disciplinary  action  Is  taken  In  Aiuie  Arundel 
Cotmly  Schools,  the  Department  would  com- 
ment only  that  whatever  the  dlscipiinarj- 
poUcy  it  should  be  admlnLstered  without  dls- 
crUnlnatlon  because  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the  above  cited 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
place  certain  InXormatlou  requirements  on 
the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  If  It  U  to  do  Its 
enforcing  Job  Judiciously.  Careful  attention 
to  these  requirements  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  District  Court's  orders  In 
Adams  v.  Richardson  directing  this  Depart- 
ment to  continue  to  carefully  scrutinize  (and 
report  to  the  Court)  any  and  all  pertinent 
iuformatlon  relating  to  the  TlUe  VI  compli- 
ance status  of  the  district.  lu  this  regard. 
Section  185.13 (k)  details  the  reports  and  In- 
formation an  applicant  for  ESA.\  funds  agrees 
to  provide  the  Department. 

I  hope  this  Information  is  helpful.  Please 
let  me  know  If  I  may  be  of  further  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  WtiNBERCER. 

Si'cretary. 


Aprii,  4,  1974. 
Hon.  ,'.  Gi  E.NN-  Be\ll.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Be.ml:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  28.  1974  and  the  copy  of  Sec- 
retary  Weinberger's  letter  of  March  20.  In 
reviewing  Secretaiy  Weinberger's  letter,  we 
noted  that  It  contained  some  misinformation 
and  we  would  like  to  comment  on  these 
points. 

Page  1  of  the  Secretarj-'s  letter  states  they 
v.ere  concerned  about  possible  discrimination 
on  our  part  against  black  coaches  .since  we 
once  hcd  four  black  head  coaches  but  now 
have  none.  Actually,  we  now  employ  12  black 
head  coaches.  The  statement  that  we  had 
none  was  an  error  in  our  original  application. 
Thi.j  ei-ror  was  corrected  over  a  month  ago. 
and  the  Philadelphia  office  lias  the  correct 
Information,  although  it  apparentlv  did  not 
reach  Secretary  Weinberger  before  "he  WTote 
you. 

At  the  top  of  p&^e  2,  Secretary  Weinberger 
speaks  of  some  of  our  cla.sses  being  rnclallv 
identifiable  and  racially  isolated.  Mr.  Dodds' 
January  26th  letter  to  us  spoke  of  16  schools 
with  this  "problem."  In  most  cases,  it  is  Just 
not  true.  For  example,  HEW-OCR  complained 
about  the  racial  distribution  in  grade  I  at 
Four  Seasons  Elementary  School.  There  are 
four  classes  of  first  graders,  with  the  blacks 
divided  1,1.2.  and  2.  If  OCR  can  find  a  more 
equitable  way  of  dividing  six  students  among 
foxir  classes,  we  would  most  certainly  i>e  will- 
ing to  listen! 

In  other  cases,  there  Is  no*  an  absolutely 
even  split  of  blacks  among  classes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  OCR  complained  alx>ut  grade  2 
at  MUlersvlUe  Elementary  School  and  grades 
5  and  6  at  Georgetown  East  Elementary 
School.  At  Mlllersvllle.  there  are  four  (4) 
grade  2  classes,  with  the  blacks  divided  4, 
0,  3,  and  6.  The  three  (3)  fifth  grade  classes 
at  Georgetown  East  have  the  blacks  divided 
8,  9.  and  10;  the  three  sixth  grade  classes 
there  have  the  blacks  divided  13,  9,  and  9. 
Admittedly,  the  black  children  lu  these 
schools  are  not  divided  absolutely  evenly,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  Uolation  and  no  at- 
tempt to  segregate  them.  The  children  were 
assigned  on  a  random  basis,  and  it  would  do 
harm  to  shift  them  around  this  late  In  the 
year  to  try  to  achieve  some  kind  of  "optimal 
desegregation"  through  dividing  black  chtl- 
dren  tjually  among  available  clasies. 
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Tlie  third  section  of  Secretary  Weinberger's 
letter  deals  with  a  complaint  from  a  parent 
group  which  claimed  that  we  discriminate 
against  blacks  In  applying  our  disciplinary 
standards.  A  copy  of  the  original  CMnplalnt 
Is  enclosed  for  your  review,  along  with  some 
comments  of  our  own  about  each  item. 

During  the  orlghial  investigation  of  this 
ccmplaint  by  HEW-OCR  last  summer,  an 
oflicial  from  the  Philadelphia  office  demanded 
the  right  to  peruse  all  dlsclpimary  records 
in  all  of  our  schools.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Maryland  confidentiality  law  we  refused. 
Subsequently.  HEW  a-sked  for  discipline  and 
suspension  Information,  by  race  but  without 
names,  for  five  schools.  We  supplied  the  data 
and  thought  the  matter  closed. 

When  Mr.  Dodds  wrote  us  In  January, 
he  again  asked  for  disciplinary  Information 
m  connection  with  this  complaint,  this  time 
for  34  schools,  and  again  with  names  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Maryland  confidentiality  law. 
We  again  refused,  and  this  Is  when  we  asked 
for  your  help  In  the  matter. 

The  major  point  that  disturbs  us  Is  that 
a  determination  of  whether  or  not  we  dis- 
ciplined In  a  discriminatory  fashion  Is  being 
made  by  HEW  on  the  basis  of  numbers  alone. 
To  quote  from  Secretary  Weinberger's  letter, 
he  says: 

"The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  received  a  com- 
plaint from  a  parent  group  at  the  Annapolis 
Elementary  School  alleging  race  discrimina- 
tion in  the  disciplining  of  students.  The  par- 
ent group  charged  that  seven  black  students 
had  been  suspended  for  a  total  of  225  days 
while  no  white  students  had  been  suspended 
and  that  this  was  a  violation  of  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

In  cases  such  as  this,  we  are  very  con- 
cerned that  we  can  be  adjudged  guUty  of 
violating  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Just  because  we 
suspend  more  students  of  one  race  than  an- 
other. If  in  a  given  school,  students  of  one 
race  are  suspended  more  than  students  of 
another.  It  Is  because  students  of  that  race 
have  been  doing  things  which  merit  suspen- 
sion. It  is  certainly  not  true  that  they  were 
suspended  because  they  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular race.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
the  school  complained  about,  the  black  chil- 
dren were  suspended  by  a  black  principal). 

Also,  we  would  have  a  complete  breakdown 
lu  discipline  In  our  schools  If  we  were  forced 
to  discipline  students  according  to  a  racial 
quota  as  Secretary  Weinberger  suggests.  We 
would  have  difficulty  maintaining  order  If 
we  were  not  allowed  to  suspend  a  black  stu- 
dent unless  we  suspended  a  white  student, 
or  not  allowed  to  send  a  black  student  to 
detention  unless  we  sent  a  white  student 
there  also,  etc. 

The  question  of  Interest  should  not  be 
whether  we  discriminate  unequally  by  sus- 
pending more  students  of  one  race  than  an- 
other. The  real  question,  which  HEW  seems 
to  Ignore,  should  be  whether  we  discipline 
students  of  different  races  unfairly.  That  Is, 
if  we  verbally  reprimand  a  white  student  for 
a  certain  offense,  and  suspend  a  black  stu- 
dent for  the  same  offense  under  the  same 
circumstances,  then  we  could  be  considered 
guilty  of  discrimination  in  applying  our  dis- 
ciplinary sanctions.  But.  to  reiterate,  we 
don't  believe  the  decision  aljout  discrimina- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
of  students  suspended. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  help  in  this 
matter.  We  shall  keep  your  office  posted  on 
further  developments. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  J.  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  Sctiools. 

ExHiarr  3 

March  26.  1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Heauth,  Education, 
and,  Wetfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  I  appreciate  yotir  let- 
ter explaining  the  Department's  request  to 


Anne  Arundel  County  for  various  informa- 
tion. 

While  your  letter  was  generally  responirtve. 
It  failed  to  answer  one  of  the  Important 
questions  I  raised.  I  will  quote  from  my 
letter:  "Now,  I  assume  that  to  impose  such 
a  burden  on  a  school  district,  the  regional 
director  must  have  had  numerous  com- 
plaints and  that  he  has  verified  the  validity 
of  such  complaints.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  list  of  each  complaint  that  the 
director  has  received,  the  Investigation  that 
he  has  undertaken,  and  the  results  thereof 
for  each  such  Incident. 

I  would  appreciate  having  this  specified 
information. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Glenn  Bcall,  Jr. 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  15,  1974. 
Hon.  J.  Gli;nn  Be  all, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  26  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment's requests  for  Information  from  Anne 
Arundel  County  school  officials.  I  understand 
your  concerns. 

You  suggest  that  before  the  Department's 
Philadelphia  Office  for  Civil  Rights  asks  for 
information  it  receive  numerous  complaints 
and  verify  the  vaUdlty  of  such  complaints. 
Further,  you  ask  for  a  list  of  those  com- 
plaints, the  investigation  undertaken  on  eacli 
complahrt,  and  the  results  of  each  Invcbti- 
gation.  That  suggestion  and  request  is  per- 
haps ba.sed  on  a  misunderstanding.  I  hope  I 
can  explain. 

When  eiiforcing  the  various  antl-dlscriml- 
natlon  provisions  of  Federal  law.  Including 
TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  provisions  and 
regulations,  any  single  complaint  Is  given 
serious  consideration  and  can  )ead  to  a  re- 
ciuest  by  the  Department  for  information 
from  a  federally  assisted  school  district.  The 
Department,  of  course,  must  first  determine 
if  it  has  the  proper  authority  and  respon- 
sibility before  Investigating.  Before  a  com- 
plaint is  Investigated,  additional  Information 
generally  is  required  to  determne  a  com- 
plaint's validity.  This  protects  the  school  dis- 
tiict  against  p>06Sibly  spurious  complaints.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  It  has  been  the 
Department's  experience  that  an  Investigated 
single  complahit  can  reveal  a  pervasive  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  which  violates  the  law 
and  regulations  at  which  time  the  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  negotiate  corrective  action  by 
the  school  dlsti-ict. 

As  to  a  list  of  specific  complaints  against 
Anne  Arundel,  the  only  complaint  which  we 
received  which  gave  rise  to  our  Investiga- 
tion v.-ith  respect  to  disciplinary  actions  was 
the  parent  complaint  referred  to  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  on  page  two  of  my  March  20 
letter  to  you.  We  cannot  complete  our  In- 
vestigation of  this  complaint  until  we  have 
received  the  requested  information  from  the 
district. 

As  the  letter  points  out.  the  district-fur- 
nished information  showed  that  discipli- 
nary sanctions  lu  the  district  had  a  dispro- 
portionate Impact  on  minority  students.  Tl\e 
Department  asked  for  additional  Information 
lo  determine  the  reason  for  that  dispropor- 
tionate Impact  with  the  purpose  of  trying 
.  to  fairly  determine  if  disciplinary  actions  by 
the  district  have  been  discriminatory. 

Incidentally,  Department  Office  for  ClvU 
Rights  officials  in  Philadelphia  understand 
that  District  officials  have  obtained  certain 
information  aud  await  contact  by  yov.r  of- 
Tice  t)efore  submitting  it. 

I  hope  you  c;in  assist  the  Department  In 
this  retjard  .so  thai  wt  can  laort  quickly  assess 
111"  di.'-trlLf.r;  co.mpli.ince  statics. 

.4t;iil  1.  T  r.pp>-p(  lB«-e  n';d  undf^raud  yrur 


cojH-trns  and  hope  this  letter  is  helpfvil  in 
explaining  the  Department's  position. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Carlucci. 
Acting  Secretarti 

Ml'.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  has  a  very  legitimate 
complaint.  At  the  same  time,  for  those 
of  us  in  my  position,  it  Is  diflBcult,  hav- 
ing, as  It  were,  stood  against  the  whole, 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  parts,  becauw 
we  do  not  know  where  it  reaches  and 
e.Kactly  what  it  may  mean.  I  could  not 
vote  for  permitting  discrimination,  as  it 
were. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  make  this 
suggestion  to  the  Senator,  as  I  am  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Works.  This  sounds 
to  me  like  a  matter  of  legislative  over- 
sight. Might  the  Senator  consider — and 
I  say  this  in  no  way  in  denigration  of 
his  amendment — my  getting  from  tlie 
chairman,  and  I  believe  I  can,  a  heaiirg 
by  the  Education  Subcommittee  on  thii 
matter,  so  that  it  can  be  aired?  Then,  if 
the  hearing  indicates  that  legislation  is 
necessary,  at  least  it  can  be  tailored  to 
the  situation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  Senator,  I  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  comments  and  his  sug- 
gestion. Under  normal  circiunstances.  I 
think  I  would  agree  to  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  proposed.  However, 
in  this  instance,  I  think  the  matter  has 
gone  too  far. 

We  have  been  tn'ing  to  get  HEW  to 
be  responsible  with  this  school  system  in 
answering  the  complaints  since  May  of 
1973.  Ratlier  than  deal  with  the  com- 
plaints that  have  been  made  against  the 
school  system.  HEW  has  continued  to 
compound  the  difficulty  and  ask  for  more 
information  and  reach  out  into  more  sub- 
ject areas. 

The  reason  wliy  I  have  narrowed  this 
amendment  in  this  manner  is  that  it  ap- 
plies only  to  pilot  programs  wWch  deal 
with  discrimination  in  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. This  Is  the  only  pilot  program  that 
I  know  of  in  the  coimtry  today. 

Therefore  I  do  not  think  we  do  any 
injustice  to  anybody  by  attaching  this 
amendment  at  this  time  to  this  bill.  I 
think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  legislative 
oversight.  If  the  Department  of  HEW 
wanted  to  pursue  pilot  investigation,  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  come  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  explain  the  program ;  we  could  \\'ork 
out  general  procedures  and  guidelines 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  we  ought  to 
hold  the  whole  matter  in  abeyance,  and 
that  is  what  I  have  done  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  asking  them  to  justify  the  need 
for  pilot  investigations  into  this  are?.. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  and  have  HEW  come 
up.  Then,  if  it  is  determined  that  there  i? 
a  necessity  for  this  kind  of  investigation. 
we  legislatively  can  move  ahead  and  re- 
move any  prohibition  that  might  exist  a.*! 
a  result  of  action  taken  here  today. 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  am  only  explaining  the  dilemma  in 
which  I  r.o"ld  find  m''"'clf  -and  perhaps 
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in  which  the  majority,  which  has  just 
acted,  would  find  itself — in  the  interests 
of  getting  some  result  for  tlie  Senator.  It 
is  very  different  for  the  Senator  to  have 
his  own  give  and  take  with  HEW  and  for 
them  to  be  hauled  up  before  tlie  commit- 
tee and  face  any  action. 

Another  objection  to  this  amendment 
would  be,  of  course,  that  it  has  had  no 
hearings.  But  the  Senator  controls  his 
amendment.  Perhaps  I  was  just  trying 
to  make  it  easier  for  myself,  because  I 
am  sympathetic,  but  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  understand  the  Senn- 
toi-'s  position,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  my  position. 

This  is  the  only  action  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  today.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
be  reasonable  since  1973.  They  have  not 
been  reasonable.  We  seem  to  reach  an 
agreement  and  then  the  rules  are 
changed. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  do  not  do  any 
harm  so  far  as  national  policy  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  allow  the  time  to  hold 
hearings,  and  I  would  welcome  hearings. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  these 
hearings.  The  country,  I  am  certain, 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take 
its  case  to  the  country.  Tliis  amend- 
ment, if  adopted  today,  would  only  be  on 
tills  bill  and  would  only  apply  to  one 
pilot  program  iia  one  county  in  one 
school  system  in  the  entire  country. 
There  is  adequate  time  for  us  to  hold 
hearings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  forces  u.s  into  a  position 
in  which  we  are,  ourselves,  espousing  a 
doctrine  of  discrimination  or  permitting 
discrimination.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

I  have  laid  my  case  before  the  Senator, 
and  he  must  decide. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
should  infer  that  there  is  discrimination 
just  because  someone  makes  a  complaint 
to  the  Department  of  HEW.  I  believe 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  to  investigate  these  com- 
plaints on  their  merits  and  render  some 
judgment  before  they  reach  far  afield 
and  go  into  a  school  system  and  get  a  lot 
of  extraneous  information  which  does 
not  bear  on  the  initial  complaint. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  Senator  is  Inhibiting  the  department 
from  con-ecting  a  discriminatory  situa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  that  kind  of  meas- 
ure requires  some  preliminary  findings  of 
fact  and  that  it  can  be  done  by  action  of 
oversight.  Therefore,  the  Senate  should 
not  be  asked  to  make  a  generic  determi- 
nation In  advance.  I  think  it  would  sat- 
isfy every  consideration  of  equity.  I 
pledge  myself  to  get  the  Senator  that  re- 
lief, whether  or  not  he  prevails  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  realize  the  Senator's 
position,  and  I  hope  he  appreciates  mine. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
would  have  control  of  the  time  In  oppo.<i- 
tion  to  it,  I  ask  unanimous  cor«5ent  that 


I  may  delegate  the  authority  to  control 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  cliairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee having  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  but 
I  have  used  all  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  Senator's  amendment  and  I 
think  I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  have 
accepted  the  assurance  of  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  that  his  com- 
mittee would  hold  hearings  on  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  I  think  it 
goes  much  further  than  the  Senator  had 
intended.  I  see  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator's  amendment  and  the 
amendment  that  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Noi-th  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms > .  I  think  that  the  same 
results  would  flow  from  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  would  flow  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  which  was  just  rejected  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  43  to  36. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  establish 
sufficient  legislative  history  in  this  col- 
loquy on  the  floor,  which  the  Senator 
started  earlier  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  in  which  I  hope  we  might 
engage  further,  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  liave  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  by 
Peter  E.  Holmes,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  pertaining  to  this  same  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  this  has  been  a  veiy 
heated  issue  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  in  this  particular  committee,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  is  justifiably  concerned 
about  it. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  want  to  see  any 
harassment.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  used  that  term. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have;  I  have  used  the 
term. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  had  used  the  term,  but  certainly 
he  had  implied  that  there  had  been 
some  harassment  by  what  the  Senator 
has  called  HEW  bureaucrats. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  very  clear 
to  HEW  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  or 
the  Congress,  for  that  matter,  will  not 
tolerate  harassment  on  the  part  of  HEW 
of  any  school  district  or  any  school 
board,  as  the  case  here  may  concern.  But 
I  would  think  that  in  attempting  to 
achieve  that  purpose,  which  the  Senator 
desires,  he  would  not  v.ant  to  upset  the 
whole  applecart  and  put  us  back  in  the 
situation  where  we  were  when  we  were 
confronted  with  the  Helms  amendment 
just  a  few  moments  ago.  If  the  Senator 
has  assurance  that  he  v.'ill  have  hear- 
ings, through  the  legislative  history 
which  we  are  now  creating,  would  that 
not  suffice? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  c.xpiicd. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  additional  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  that  not  suffice, 
and  also  make  clear  the  Senators  posi- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  HEW? 

We  are  only  talking  about  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  in  the  first 
place;  the  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  think  that  with 
all  of  these  practical  considerations,  the 
Senator  might  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment  on  the  assurances  that  have 
been  given,  and  after  whatever  debate 
the  Senator  feels  is  essential. 

Mr.  BEALL.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  this  debate,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
hearings.  Even  if  we  win,  we  ought  to 
have  hearings,  because  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  .) 

I  appreciate  the  concern  the -Senator 
has  expressed  and  the  concern  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  regret  having  to  introduce  the 
amendment,  but  I  felt  the  situation  was 
so  serious,  and  there  was  so  much  lack  of 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  HEW  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  school  system  in  the  par- 
ticular coimty  of  Maryland  where  the  in- 
cident occurred,  that  something  has  to 
be  done. 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  position  clear 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  If  he  does  not 
know  my  position  now,  he  does  not  listen 
to  his  telephone  conversations  nor  an- 
swer liis  mail,  because  we  have  had  fre- 
quent correspondence.  To  show  the 
Senate  how  voluminous  that  correspond- 
ence is,  this  is  our  correspondence  file  on 
this  particular  matter. 

So  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Secretary  to  get  the  message  in  any  other 
way  than  by  having  the  Senate  take  some 
action  here  today,  saying,  "We  want  you 
to  respond  to  vague  complaints  in  fair- 
ness to  the  school  system  before  you  em- 
bark upon  some  systemwide  investiga- 
tion to  get  information  on  particular 
subject  matter." 

I  do  not  think  this  in  any  way  gets  into 
the  matters  di.scusscd  in  the  Helms 
amendment.  This  amendment  confines 
itself  to  pilot  Investigations  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  discrimination  and  disci- 
plinary action.  It  applies  in  only  one 
county  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  any  in- 
justice to  anyone  by  suggesting  they  do  « 
not  have  this  kind  of  study  until  they  ^ 
first  answer  the  vague  complaints  that 
have  been  made  against  the  system. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  his  point  as  clearly  as  possible.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is 
hearing  him.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  would  comply  with  the 
Senator's  request.  Again,  though,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  amendment,  as  writ- 
ten, could  be  construed  to  be  much 
broader  than  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has 
intended. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Well,  I  think  our  debate 
here  today  has  clarified  the  intent  of  the 
amendment.  We  Intend  this  amendment 
to  apply  to  one  pilot  investigation  in  one 
ccuiity  in  the  United  States  of  AUierica, 
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an  Investigation  Into  discrimination  in 
disciplinary  action.  That  Is  the  only  place 
we  want  It  to  apply,  and  the  only  place 
that  investigation  is  going  on. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Do  we  know  that  to  be 
a  fact? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes;  we  know  that  to  be 
a  fact. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  no  other 

Mr.  BEALL.  Tlaat  no  other  investiga- 
tion of  this  type  Is  being  canied  out  at 
the  present  time — but  they  are  contem- 
plating— additional  pilot  studies  in  other 
school  districts  in  America. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Can  the  Senator  sug- 
gest the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Because  they  got  over- 
zealousness  on  the  part  of  HEW,  and  they 
got  a  vague  complaint  written  by  a  very 
small  group  of  people  In  this  coxmty,  re- 
lathig  to  disciplinary  actions  in  a  school 
which  happened  to  have  a  black  princi- 
pal. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  will 
agree,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  we 
have  a  quorum  call  of  about  4  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnttson). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi'.  President,  resei-v- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  For  a  quoiOim  call,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre^iident,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
further  requests  for  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washmgton  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
assure  tlie  Senate  is  that  I  will  use  my 
every  effiort,  and  I  am  confident  I  can 
be  successful,  to  get  a  subcommittee 
hearing  and  the  full  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  very  proper  complaint  made 
by  Senator  Beall  that  he  cannot  get 
anywhere  with  HEW  on  a  give-and-take 
basis.  For  that  reason.  Mi-.  President. 
I  shall  oppose  this  amendment,  and  I  do 
oppose  it,  because  I  believe  that  It  just 
picks  up  a  part  of  what  the  Senate  has 
already  acted  on  and  tries  to  legislate, 
as  it  were,  with  respect  to  that  part. 

None  of  us  v.ants  discrimination  in 
disciplinary  proceedings.  There  is  even 
less  of  a  case  for  that  than  for  what  is 
calleu  around  here  forced  or  compulsory 
busing.  We  certainly  do  not  want  black 
kids,  Jewish  kids,  or  Mexican  American 
kidi,  punished  when  others  are  not,  or  by 
c'iffeient  standards  or  different  criteria. 

Yet  we  are  put  In  the  strange  position 
of  impliedly  voting  that  if  we  support  this 
amendment. 

So  while  I  appreciate  the  deep  feeling 
vhich  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has. 


and  I  am  vei-y  sympathetic  with  it,  and 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  get  him  some 
relief  in  terms  of  committee  oversight, 
I  cannot,  Mr.  President,  see  that,  with 
any  degree  of  statesmanship  or  provi- 
dence In  legislative  terms,  I  can  vote  for 
this  amendment  and,  hence,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  it.  Indeed,  I  believe  it 
should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  a  half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wairhington  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  too,  on  two  grounds.  I 
never  heard  about  this  matter  imtil  this 
amendment  was  brought  up,  but  that  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Mai-y- 
land. 

The  second  thing  is  that  here  we  are 
again  trying  to  legisilate  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

With  the  a';surances  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Sub- 
committee that  they  will  go  into  this 
matter  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it — because  there  may  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  this  comity  in  Maryland — and 
we  cannot  legislate  that  way  anyway — 
we  will  have  to  take  it  all  over  the  United 
States — I  am  hopeful  that  the  commit- 
tee will,  on  a  motion  to  lay  this  amend- 
mrnt  on  the  table,  do  so. 

I  uill  promise  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  that  we  will  be  glad  to  take 
it  up  at  some  regular  hearings  on  HEW 
appropriations. 

I  found  out  no  Wv  reading  some  letters 
that  the  Senator  may  have,  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  Mar>iand,  which  was 
not  very  satisfactory,  I  will  agree  with 
him.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  do  this.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  amendment  which  was  voted  on, 
the  Helms  amendment.  So  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment  at 
this  time  with  the  assurances  that  vre 
v;ill  be  doing  something  about  It. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  I.  Mr.  President,  just  brief- 
ly in  conclusion,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  hope  we  have  hearmgs.  But 
win  or  lose,  in  this  particular  instance 
I  think  HEW  has  been  totally  insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  a  local  school  system. 
I  have  had  numerous  meetings  and  fre- 
quent correspondence  on  thLs  subject  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  this  matter. 

One  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  HEW's 
Philadelphia  office  request-ed  some  in- 
formation of  Anne  Arundel  County  and 
gave  them  15  days  to  supply  the  infor- 
mation under  threat  of  losing  the  funds. 

I  wrote  and  asked  about  the  informa- 
tion they  were  requesting,  and  it  too'.: 
HEW  30  days  to  reply  to  my  letter. 

I  just  think  they  are  making  unreason- 
able requests  of  a  local  school  system. 
As  I  say,  they  have  been  insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  administrator.  This  is 
one  pilot  project,  as  I  pointed  out.  I 
think  Congi-ess  should  give  some  direc- 
tion to  HEW  in  this  regard. 

I  think  it  is  proper  to  have  hearings, 
and  I  also  think  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
express  om-selves  on  this  appropriation 
bill,  to  tell  HEW  that  we  do  not  want 


tiiem  to  do  an>'thlng  more  in  this  regard 
until  they  have  gotten  some  direction 
from  Congress  or  at  least  shared  with 
Congress  their  feelings  on  this  matter 
or  on  Investigations  and  how  and  under 
what  circumstance  and  guidelines  it  will 
be  conducted. 

Therefore,  I  must  persist  in  asking 
that  there  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLF.TiT.AN.  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  amendment  ap- 
pUed  onl>'  to  one  county  and  one  inci- 
dent? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Tills  amendment  says  pi- 
lot project.  HEW  can  continue  to  in- 
vestigate complaints. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  talking  about 
one  county. 

Mr.  BEALL.  And  they  should  investi- 
gate complaints.  This  applies  to  pilot 
projects. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know.  But  does  tiie 
Senator  maintain  there  is  only  one  such 
project  in  progress  now? 

Mr.  BEAU  I.  There  are  going  to  be 
more.  There  is  only  one  In  effect  now, 
but  there  are  going  to  be  more. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  there 
aie  some  in  my  State  that  are  in  progress, 
fciid  I  tliought  It  applies  to  more  than 
one.  I  just  wondered  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendmenc,  ap- 
plies to  pilot  projects. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  as- 
certain, if  I  may,  whether  there  is  one 
such  pioject  now  in  progress  or  If  there 
aie  additional  ones.  I  ask  the  question 
of  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  the  .sub- 
committee, or  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  so  advise  me  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  amendment  as  it  is 
written  appUes  to  any  pilot  project  with 
respect  to  discrimination  or  discrimin- 
atory action,  any  pilot  project.  We  are 
informed  thei-e  is  only  one  such  project 
taking  place,  and  that  is  in  Anne  Arun- 
del County.  There  are  others  that  ai-e 
contemplated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  time. 
It  is  true  there  apparently  has  been  this 
one  pilot  project  going  on. 

Ml'.  BEAT.!..  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  between  the 
local  school  district  of  the  Senator  and 
HEW.  But  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  is  starting  to  be  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  although  we 
do  not  hitve  specifics,  they  are  goinsr  to 
start  a  program  in  other  parts  of  the 
countiy. 

Mr.  BEALL.  TXv^X  is  correct. 

Mr  MAGNl^SON.  That  is  the  intima- 
tion. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tliey  did  not  ask  for 
any  further  money  in  the  regular  bill. 

One  thing  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Manland  complains  about — and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  legitimate  com- 
plaint— at  least  the  better  part  of  dis- 
cretion before  this  spreads  is  that  we  do 
have  a  thorough  hearing  on  this  mat'er. 
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Now.  the  only  trouble  with  putting 
this  kind  of  amendment  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  is  there  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  it,  and  It  becomes  permanent  law 
and  forever  until  we  repeal  it. 

Now,  it  might  be  that  we  could  work 
out  some  kind  of  a  modification  that 
none  of  this  shall  continue  xmtil  there 
are  proper  investigations  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  have  the  committee 
make  a  report.  So  that  would  hold  up 
tlie  other  sections  of  the  bill,  and  obviate 
tlie  objections  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  so  that  it  could  not  become 
permanent  law,  and  if  it  becomes  perma- 
nent law.  then  it  becomes  e.xactly  what 
we  voted  on,  the  Helms  ameiidinent. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  the  Senator  can  come 
up  with  language  to  accomplish  thtet 
purpose  I  would  be  very  happy.  I  want 
to  limit  HEWs  progressive  investigation 
as  to  Anne  Arundel  County  immediately. 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  pur.^uing 
this  at  this  time.  Then  Congress  could 
hold  hearing  with  respect  to  the.se  so- 
called  pilot  investigations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  would  simply 
limit  it  to  this  one  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  interim  bc- 
tv.een  now  and  the  regular  bill  there  is 
plenty  of  opiwrtunity  to  conduct  this  in- 
vestigation and  make  a  report  and  so 
advise  the  Senate  and  Congress  so  they 
can  act  then.  This  would  only  suspend 
it  at  most — if  the  hearings  are  held  and 
the  investigation  made — some  3,  4,  or  5 
months. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  was  our  understand- 
ing when  we  introduced  the  amendment. 
I  thank  the  chairman  lor  iwintin?  it 
cut. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  expect  if  we 
do  this  we  would  limit  it  to  tlie  life  of 
this  appropriation  bill,  which  would  go 
until  July  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that  e\erybody 
can  take  a  good  long  look  at  it.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  be  committed,  nor  does  the 
Senator  from  Masachusetts  and  the  rest 
of  us.  to  put  some  permanency  of  law  in- 
to this  matter  because  we  just  voted 
against  that  in  the  last  amendment;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  Is  my  understanding — 
on  my  own  time— I  will  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcdlnmittee.  In  introduc- 
mg  this  amendment  that  it  be  limited  in 
application  to  this  appropriation  bill  be- 
cause we  tied  it  to  this  particular  bill.  It 
Is  limited  to  the  appropriations  lt7c^de 
under  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  about  this 
discussion — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Chair 
w  ould  like  to  inform  the  members  of  the 
Senate  that  there  was  a  previous  order 
entered  that  at  3 :30 — and  I  am  3  minutes 
k;te — the  Senate  consider  tiie  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  has  an  hoia-'s 
time  limitation.  I  understand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thai  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  that  will  lake  us 
up  to  about  a  quarter  to  3. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  vote  on  this 
matter  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  do  not  anticipate  taking  a  full  hour  on 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator 
does  have  an  hour.  Then  I  think  we  could 
go  on  maybe  later  with  this  amendment. 
But  obviously  the  other  amendments  on 
this  HEW  bill,  of  which  there  are  19  on 
the  desk 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Parliamentary  ir- 
quiry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ju.st  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time  is 
remaining  on  the  pending  amendment 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Maryland? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  About  21 
minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  everybody  yields 
his  time  back  on  this  we  can  v  ote  on  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  This  matter  can  be  dis- 
posed of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yieled  back? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  regular  order  which  is  tlie  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  Many  of 
us  have  commitments  that  were  made  on 
that  basi.s. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1974— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Tlie  PRESIDLXG  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  38G.  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  clLs- 
agrceiug  \ole.s  of  the  t*o  Houses  on  the 
amendment.s  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  bUl  (S.  3861 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mas.3  Tran-sportatlon 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to 
assure  adequate  commuter  service  in  urban 
areas,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  reconaniend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  18,  1974,  at 
p.  S19432. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiiy.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  be  taking  up 
the  conference  report.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able,  when  we  are  through  with 
this  later  today,  to  go  on  with  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, if  we  can  get  it  over  with  and,  if 
not,  it  will  go  over  imtil  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When  the 
conference  report  is  dispo.sed  of.  if  that 
Is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  we  can  re- 
turn to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Marjland. 

■     1 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
consumed  not  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  a=k 
unamimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

V/ho  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
need,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  staff  members  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report:  Thomas 
Brooks.  Stephen  Paradise,  Bob  Dochin, 
Ralph  Neese.  Carl  Coan. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  diu'ing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ma.ss  transportation 
conference  report,  Philip  Reberger.  of 
my  staff,  be  granted  the  piivilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mass  transit  confer- 
ence report  Mr.  Robert  Dotchin,  Mr. 
John  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Baker  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withotit 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gary  Klein  may 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in 
connection  with  this  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  I  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  S.  386,  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  This  conference  report  is  the  prod- 
uct of  over  4  years  of  serious  legislative 
compromises  among  the  House,  the 
Senate  and  the  administration.  It  now 
has  the  unequivocal  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  President  Ford,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brinegar,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  American  Public  Trans- 
portation Association,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
many  of  our  Nation's  Governors.  The 
Senate  conferees — Senators  Sparkman. 
Proxmire,  Tower.  Brooke,  and  myself — 
have  labored  long  and  hard  in  formu- 
lating this  proposal.  And  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  conference  report  contains  a 
legislative  program  of  which  the  Con- 
gress can  be  proud. 

More  importantly,  it  is  one  which  will 
bring  much-needed  relief  to  cur  Nation  s 
urban  mass  transit  systems,  enabling 
them  to  operate  effectively  and  meet  tlic 
additional  burdens  created  by  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

As  we  all  know,  last  winter's  shortage 
of  petroleum  products  created  a  crisis 
situation  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  gas  station  closings,  long  waits  to 
obtain  fuel,  complex  allocation  formulas 
and  the  possibility  of  eventual  rationing. 
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And  this  winter  we  may  once  again  be 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  com- 
bat the  energy  shortage  is  by  improving 
urban  mass  transportation.  But  If  we 
are  to  reduce  automobile  usage,  a  viable 
aliei-native  must  be  found.  Improved 
urban  mass  transportation  must  be 
made  available  so  our  Nation's  citizens 
can  travel  to  and  from  work. 

The  poor,  the  infirm  and  the  elderly 
must  be  assured  alternative  means  of 
mobility  so  they  may  avoid  lives  of  iso- 
lation. 

The  transit  industry  is  ready  and 
eaner  to  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  solving  the  energy  crisis.  How- 
ever, prompt  Federal  assistance  is  im- 
perative to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
vital  public  services. 

Many  members  of  tliis  public  interest 
industry  are  already  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy,  if  that  is  already 
not  the  case.  And  public  takeovers  will 
not  provide  the  answer  to  our  Nation's 
transit  needs.  A  massive  infusion  of 
Federal  funds  for  both  capital  gi-ant  and 
operating  assistance  programs  such  as  is 
contained  in  S.  386  must  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Wherever  we  look,  mass  transit  sys- 
tems are  in  grave  financial  trouble.  The 
fai-e  box  can  no  longer  meet  operating 
costs.  As  a  result,  transit  systems  incur 
over-increashig  deficits  requiring  higher 
fai-es  from  which  the  public  receives  lit- 
tle benefit  in  improved  service  or  mod- 
ern and  efficient  equipment.  Fifty-  and 
60-cent  fares  have  become  commonplace, 
causing  ridership  to  either  decrease  or 
remain  constant.  These  financial  prob- 
lems are  compoimded  and  little  progi'ess 
is  made  toward  reducing  cm*  reliance  on 
the  automobile. 

Yet  one  fact  remains  clear:  If  we  are 
to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis,  remove 
traffic  congestion  and  the  environmental 
pollution  which  results,  existing  transit 
systems  must  be  kept  in  operation,  their 
services  expanded  and  new  ones  must  be 
built. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  before  us  to- 
day one  sure  way  of  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. By  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  386,  the  National  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1974,  we  will 
provide  $11.8  bUlion  through  fiscal  year 
1980  for  operating  assistance  and  capital 
improvements  for  oiu-  Nation's  transit 
systems. 

Certain  substantive  legislative  changes 
were  made  in  S.  386  which  I  now  feel 
should  be  fully  explained  to  the  Senate. 

On  five  previous  occasions,  beginning 
in  the  91st  Congi'ess,  the  Senate  has.  by 
overwhelming  margins,  passed  legisla-, 
tion  authorizing  operating  assistance  for.' 
urban  mass  transportation.  During  the 
current  Congress,  the  Senate  acted  on 
two  separate  occasions,  once  on  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  where  it  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference, and  again  on  September  19, 
1S73.  when  the  Senate  passed  S.  386  by 
a  ,^3  to  33  record  vote. 

On  all  of  these  occasions,  the  legisla- 
tion provided  for  $800  million  in  oper- 
ating assistance  fimds  for  urban  mass 
transit  .systems  on  a  categorical  grant 
b.isis  over  a  2-year  period  of  time.  And 


each  time  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Finally,  on  October  3,  1973,  the  House, 
for  the  first  time,  passed  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  S.  386;  however,  the  $800  million 
was  to  be  distributed  by  a  revenue-shar- 
ing-type  national  formula  rather  than 
as  a  categorical  grant  progi'am.  On  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1974,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  report  on  S.  386  was 
filed.  However,  the  House,  with  strong 
administration  support,  recommitted 
that  report  to  conference. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  House's  de- 
cision were  contained  in  a  letter  to  House 
Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes  from  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Brinegar.  In 
that  letter,  the  Secretary  stated  that  S. 
386  had  the  following  critical  weak- 
nesses: First.  It  effectively  eliminated 
participation  by  State  governments  in 
planning  and  executing  public  transpor- 
tation programs;  Second.  The  formula 
for  distributing  funds  contained  in  S. 
386  was  unsound;  Third.  The  funding 
authorization  in  S.  386  was  out  of  hne 
with  the  need  to  fight  inflation;  and 
Fourth.  The  administration  opposed  any 
legislation  providing  for  operating  as- 
sistance that  was  not  part  of  a  long-term 
comprehensive  bill. 

On  September  25,  1974,  in  order  to 
meet  the  administration's  objections  to 
the  original  S.  386  conference  report,  the 
House-Senate  conferees  conducted  an 
extraordinary  pubhc  hearing.  This  was 
done  so  that  we  could  explore  means  of 
improving  and  modifying  S.  386  so  that 
urban  mass  transit  assistance  legislation 
could  be  enacted  into  law  this  year.  At 
our  hearings,  witnesses  Including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Governors,  mayors, 
ti-ansit  industry  officials,  labor  represen- 
tatives, business  and  community  leaders 
and  the  administration  testified  as  to 
the  need  for  a  long-term  comprehensive 
mass  transit  program  this  year.  In  par- 
ticular, the  administration  testified  that 
they  would  oppose  any  legislation  which 
did  not  provide  for  a  long-term  program. 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  October  3, 
1974,  before  the  conference  committee 
was  scheduled  to  meet.  President  Ford 
discussed  with  me  the  various  pending 
legislative  proposals.  Dm-ing  that  con- 
versation, the  President  stated  that  he 
would  enthusiastically  support  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  S.  386  if  the  final 
version  of  the  formula  grant-operating 
assistance  program  were  extended  from 
a  2-year  program  to  a  6-year  program. 
He  also  requested  that  the  capital  grant 
program  which  now  authorizes  $3  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1976  be  funded  for  an 
additional  4  years.  The  President  ex- 
plained that  in  this  maimer  the  Congress 
would  be  enacting  a  comprehensive  6- 
year  long-term  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion a.ssistance  program.  The  President 
also  stressed  that  any  final  legislation 
should  contain  authorizations  ranging 
between  $11  billion  and  $12  billion  for 
the  life  of  the  program.  He  explained 
that  this  amount  would  be  within  his 
budgetary  estimates  and  would  comply 
with  the  need  to  curtail  Government 
spending  and  thus  fight  inflation. 


The  Senate  conferees — Senators 
Sparkman,  Proxmire,  Tower.  Brooke. 
and  myself — agreed  that  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  transit  aid. 
the  President's  request  should  be  hon- 
ored. The  House  conferees,  in  the  best 
spirit  of  bipartisanship,  also  acceded  to 
this  request. 

Tlie  original  version  of  S.  386  had  pro- 
vided for  S800  million  for  the  urban  ma.«s 
transit  fonnula  grant-operating  as.sist- 
ance  progi-am  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975.  Since  fiscal  year  1974  has  long 
passed,  the  confei-ence  committee,  in 
reaching  its  final  report,  used  identical 
figtu'es  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 
However,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
an  additional  $3,175  bUlion  was  also  made 
available  for  the  formula  grant-operatina 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  years  197.' 
throu^  1980. 

In  order  to  meet  the  other  substantive 
objections  to  S.  386  raised  by  Secretary 
Brinegar  in  his  previously  mentioned  let- 
ter to  House  Minority  leaders  Rhodes,  the 
House-Senate  conferees  also  agreed  to 
modify  the  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  formula  grant-operating  assistance 
fimds  to  one  based  50  percent  upon  pop- 
ulation and  50  percent  upon  population 
density  per  square  mile.  This  is  a  fonnula 
first  suggested  to  us  by  Secretary  Brine- 
gar in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  formula  grant-oper- 
ating assistance  dollars  throughout  oar 
Nation.  The  $3,975  billion  in  formula 
fmids  could  be  used  to  finance  either 
capital  projects  or  to  pay  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  pubhc  transportation 
systems.  The  use  of  the  money  would 
be  left  to  to  the  discretion  of  local  offi- 
cials who  best  know  the  real  needs  of 
their  communities. 

In  order  to  meet  the  administration  s 
objections  concerning  state  participation. 
Governors  would  be  the  sole  allocators 
of  funds  for  urbanized  areas  of  under 
200,000  in  population.  For  areas  of  over 
200,000,  the  Governor,  responsible  local 
officials,  and  publicly  owned  operators  of 
mass  transportation  services,  would  se- 
lect a  designated  recipient  to  receive  and 
dispense  the  funds.  Governors  and  gov- 
erning bodies  of  local  communities  would 
also  be  required  to  develop  long-range 
plans  and  programs  for  improving  and 
coordinating  all  forms  of  transportation 
uithin  urbanized  ai-eas. 

In  addition,  under  the  final  version 
of  the  S.  386  conference  report,  $4,825 
billion  of  new  contract  authority  was 
added  to  the  existing  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program.  This  provides  $7,825 
billion — S3  bilUon  remains  in  existing 
authority— to  be  utilized  over  the  n?xt 
6  years. 

In  solving  the  mass  transportation 
crisis  on  a  national  basis  the  conferees 
felt  that  the  needs  of  cities  of  under  50- 
000  ui  population  should  not  be  ignored. 
The  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia — 
Senator  Randolph — the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works — has  over 
the  years  been  one  of  our  leading  advo- 
cates for  improved  mass  transportation, 
especially  in  our  rural  areas.  His  work 
has  been  invaluable  in  pointing  out  the 
need  In  cities  of  imder  50,000  in  popula- 
tion—needs which  are  too  often  over- 
looked when  we  speak  of  urban  mnss 
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tiDnsportation.  As  a  result,  ^of  Scnatoi* 
Randolph's  work  any  urban  mass  trans- 
portation legislation  must  take  special 
coKnizance  of  these  rural  needs  and, 
tijereiore.  $500  million  of  the  1^7.825  bil- 
lion capital  grant  px-ogram  has  been  ear- 
marked for  a  new  rural  public  transpor- 
tntion  capital  assistance  progi-am. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  original 
versions  of  S.  386  provided  foi-  only  $800 
million  for  operating  assistance  money 
over  a  2-year  period  of  time,  the  final 
conference  report  provides  for  a  6-year 
SI  1.8  billion  long-term  comprehensive 
mass  transit  program  allowing  funds  to 
be  used  for  both  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  assistance.  In  my  (Hiinion,  this 
legislation  should,  and  must  he  passed  by 
the  Congress  dm-ing  the  current  session. 

The  final  version  of  S.  386  as  reported 
from  conference  is  now  supported  by  all 
interested  parties,  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association.  The  merits  of  oper- 
ating assistance  and  revenue  sharing 
liave  been  discussed  by  the  Senate  in 
numerous  hearings  and  in  floor  debates, 
beginning  in  1970.  And  tlie  increases  in 
fmiding  for  the  capital  grant  program 
are  not  only  endorsed  by  the  Pi'esident 
but  are,  in  his  opinion,  well  within  the 
need  for  budgetary  restraint  in  our  Na- 
tion's fight  against  inflation. 

In  formulating  this  proposal,  Uie  as- 
sistance and  expertise  of  many  Members 
of  tlie  Senate  was  called  upon.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  outstanding  contributions  by 
Senators  Sparkman,  Tower,  and  Brooke 
during  the  conference  deliberations,  we 
received  considerable  assistance  from 
Senators  who  were  not  members  of  the 
conference  conunittee.  The  contributions 
made  by  Senator  RANDOLrH  in  the  area 
of  rural  mass  transportation  have  al- 
readj-  been  mentioned.  In  addition,  the 
work  performed  by  Senators  Javits, 
Weickeb,  and  Bentsen  in  fonnulating 
our  final  proposal  should  not  go  unmen- 
tioned,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  whose  assistance 
the  conferees  found  to  be  hivaluable. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  during  the  limited 
time  available  this  year  the  Congress 
failed  to  act  on  a  comprehensive  long- 
term  transit  program  due  to  procedural 
difficulties  and  technical  haggling.  In 
the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  hesitated  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  variety  of  forms  of  transportation — 
from  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
coutmental  railroad  to  the  promotion  of 
the  maritime  and  aviation  industries 
and.  most  recently.  In  the  completion  of 
the  interstate  highway  system. 

Tlie  national  interest  has  been  recog- 
nised and  Federal  dollars  have  been  pro- 
vided. Now  there  is  a  gi'eat  national  stake 
in  maintaining  and  improving  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  programs. 

The  i.=isue  of  mobility  and  the  quality 
of  life  afforded  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  who  must  depend 
upon  ui-ban  mass  traivsportation  is  not 
stake. 

To  take  no  action  in  response  to  the 
combined  transit  and  energy  crises  would 
be,  to  condone  fiuther  deterioration. 
Tlierefore  I  urge  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  the  prompt  enactment 
of  tlie  conference  report. 


Such  action  is  an  absolute  necessity  i  are  distributed  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 


if  we  are  to  provide  the  Federal  assist- 
ance which  is  so  urgently  needed  to  keep 
our  Nation's  struggling  transit  systems 
in  operation  as  viable  alternatives  to 
tlie  automobile. 

Affiimative  section  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  provide  a  better  way  of  life  for 
all  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  members  of  the  Senate  conferees 
and  all  members  of  tlie  House  conferees 
for  having  done  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
splendid  job. 

I  am  hopeful  this  will  pass  overwhelm- 
uigly  in  the  Senate  and  I  seriously  hope 
the  President  will  give  it  his  endorse- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  comes  from  a 
Senator  with  a  great  knowledge  of  oiu: 
Nation's  mass  transit  problems.  And  his 
support  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
passage  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  mhiutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fred  Ruth  and  Tom  Blery 
of  Senator  Bartlett's  staff  be  permitted 
access  to  the  floor  dui-Uig  tlie  course  of 
the  debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  i^so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  noted,  this  legislation  has  a  long 
and  Involved  history.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  details  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  this  bill,  as  the  letter  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  wrote  to  you  spells  this  out 
explicitly.  But  today  will  be  an  historic 
day  If  this  body  approves  this  conference 
report.  If  this  occurs.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  that  we  have  passed  a  complete, 
comprehensive  mass  transit  bill  which 
provides  for  coordination  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  Additionally,  for  the  first 
time  in  mass  transit  legislation,  this  bill 
will  allow  a  community  to  decide  how  It 
wants  to  spend  Its  funds,  whether  It  Is 
for  capital  purposes  or  for  operating 
assistance. 

When  S.  386  first  came  before  this 
body,  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  voted 
against  the  measture.  At  that  time,  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  legislation  could 
only  be  used  for  operating  subsidies.  In 
my  mind,  this  was  a  very  short-term, 
short-sighted  approach  to  resolving  this 
Nation's  transit  problems.  It  provided  for 
little  coordination  with  a  community's 
capital  program  and  for  very  little 
coordination  with  a  State  transporta- 
tion plan.  Furtheimore,  the  incentive  to 
provide  better  services  and  efficient 
management  were  lacking. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams, these  objectionable  elements  to 
S.  386  were  radically  altered  In  confer- 
ence. What  has  now  emerged  is  a  6-year 
compreliensive  mass  transit  bill.  Wliile 
operating  subsidy  money  remains,  it  Is 
now  a  community's  decision  whether  it 
wants  to  use  It  In  that  manner  or  In  its 
capital  program.  Additionally,  the  funds 


I  firmly  believe  that  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion, that  which  increa.ses  local  respon- 
sibiUty  and  decisionmaking  is  the 
proper  vehicle  to  utilize. 

Additionally,  we  have  required  that 
any  money  tliat  is  used  under  this  bill 
is  used  in  accordance  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan — one  that  includes  both 
local  and  State  transit  considerations. 
This  is  a  significant  step,  in  my  opinion, 
in  resolving  our  transit  problems  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion. 
'  This  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  tremendous  amount  of  discussions 
in  Congress,  the  executive  level,  and  in 
the  private  sector.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
very  infrequent  that  one  sees  the  coop- 
eration and  bipartisan  effort  that  went 
into  the  development  of  this  proposal. 
The  administration,  the  transit  Industry, 
mayors  and  Governors,  labor,  and  mem- 
bers of  both  Banking  Committees  have 
put  an  enormous  amount  of  work  into 
this  proposal,  so  that  the  result  would 
be  a  set  of  programs  that  would  be  most 
effective  In  resolving  both  long-  and 
short-range  transit  problems. 

To  remain  economically  strong,  this 
Nation  must  have  multifaceted  trans- 
portation programs.  In  the  last  few 
yeai's,  economic  realities  have  dictated 
new  changes  in  our  lifestyles.  Our  urban 
lifestyles  are  demanding  more  efficient 
and  effective  means  of  transportation. 
We  cannot  meet  this  challenge  with  the 
catch-as-cat<;h-can,  piecemeal  approach 
to  transit  that  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past.  Only  with  a  comnrehensive  ap- 
proach to  our  transit  problems,  a^  Is  now 
proposed  In  S.  386,  can  we  begin  to  meet 
ouf  transit  needs  In  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Williams,  of  New  Jersey, 
for  a  stellar  Job  for  the  way  he  has 
cooperated  with  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
I  think  that  we  have  now  produced  legis- 
lation that  all  can  find  acceptable. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
the  Senator  is  ready,  I  would  appreciate 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  ab- 
solutely unstinting  praise  Is  warranted 
to  tlie  leaders  of  this  effort.  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  Senator  Tower.  Without  them, 
it  could  not  have  been  done.  It  is,  hope- 
fully, now  in  the  process  of  being  enacted 
and  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
country  because  there  is  a  confluence 
here,  Mr.  President,  of  at  least  tliree  very 
essential  points. 

First,  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  which 
is  set  forth,  interestingly,  in  the  vei-y 
preamble  of  this  bill,  that  over  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  lives  in  urban 
areas  and  that  the  bill  recognizes  the 
needs  of  that  major  segment  of  our 
population. 

Second,  that  what  is  being  asked  is 
not  merely  for  more  money.  What  is 
primarily  being  asked  for  Is  the  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  the  money  which 
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these  cities  are  entitled  to  under  a 
generic  law. 

Third,  the  critical  problem  of  oil  and 
gas  that  we  are  experiencing  today  and 
the  enonnous  toll  that  is  being  taken 
out  of  our  countiT's  economy  because  of 
their  use  and  the  pollution  which  results. 

All  of  these  have  come  together,  Mr. 
President,  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
an  extraordinarily  gifted  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  draw 
the  analogy  with  the  bill  that  Senator 
Williams  and  I  were  so  deeply  concerned 
with  not  so  long  ago,  the  pension  re- 
form bill.  There,  too,  we  had  an  enormous 
struggle  and  enormous  diversity  of  in- 
terests. But  when  we  hit  the  right  for- 
mula, it  just  went  through  practically 
unanimously. 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  may  be  the  case  here. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  It  Is  often  said  and  often  argued 
that  measures  like  this  are  of  unique  and 
special  interest  to  the  largest  city  in  my 
State  and  the  largest  city  in  the  countiy, 
indeed,  probably  the  leading  city  in  the 
world,  New  York. 

But  the  fact  is  that  all  of  our  cities 
have  reached  the  point  where  assistance 
is  critical.  Mr.  President,  in  my  own 
State,  for  example,  we  have  what  are 
called  the  big  six  cities.  There  are  six 
cities  immediately  concerned  with  this 
legislation  which  are  just  as  much  behind 
it  in  terms  of  municipal  bodies  and  pub- 
lic opinion  as  the  city  of  New  York  itself 
and  that  is  today  duplicated  across  the 
Nation  because  of  the  massive  concen- 
tration of  our  people  in  the  cities 
throughout  the  countiy.  I  hope  as  they 
vote  upon  this  bill.  Members  will  re- 
member that. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  that  we  could 
not  have  this  kind  of  flexibility  in  the 
cities  and  the  States  which  contain  them 
to  decide  what  kind  of  action  they  wish 
to  take  with  their  entitlement  under 
mass  transit  has  reflected  itself,  also,  in 
ridership.  The  fact  is  that  as  fares  go 
up,  ridership  decreases,  so  that  it  Is  a 
self-fulfilling  disaster  leading  to  gieater 
and  greater  energy  consumption;  pollu- 
tion and  highway  congestion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  of 
such  critical  Inflation,  mass  transit  fares 
go  particularly  to  those  In  the  lowest 
income  levels,  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford cars,  to  the  Nation's  poor  and  to  the 
Nation's  elderly. 

The  elderly  get  along  with  the  handi- 
capped, pursuant  to  tlie  provision  of  this 
bill,  a  special  half -fa  re  on  all  non-peak 
hour  transit.  In  one  city  which  I  just 
visited,  an  even  greater  benefit  is  ac- 
corded our  senior  citizens.  They  have  a 
fare  which  goes  down  to  5  cents  for 
licople  over  65  years  of  age  as  against  the 
normal  charge  which  is  made,  which  is 
T  and  8  times  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  rea- 
•sons,  this  bill  has  been  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  conferees.  It  is  certainly 
clearly  bipartisan.  It  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  Mr.  Erinegar;  by 
the  League  of  Cities,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  and  the  American 
Transit  A.ssociation. 


Ml*.  President,  it  merits  the  support  of 
every  Senator. 

I  might  point  out,  too,  that  the  in- 
genuity with  which  our  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Williams  and  Tower,  and  Senator 
Randolph  as  well,  have  dealt  with  rui-al 
problems,  recognizing  that  they,  too. 
have  mass  transportation  requirements, 
and  have  set  aside  a  specific  sum  of  $500 
million  for  that  purpose.  This  is.  in  my 
judgment,  again  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
formula  which  has  finally  resulted  in 
this  generally  agreed  upon  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  get  enough  criticism 
around  here  so  that  when  praise  is  due 
it  should  be  as  complete  and  as  generous 
as  any  of  us  can  make  it. 

Again  I  would  like  to  express  not  only 
for  myself  as  a  Senator,  but  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  and  the  people  of  our 
great  cities,  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  two  Senators  who  have  so  success- 
fully led  this  fight  and  to  the  assistant 
minority  leader  who  helped  make  this 
po.ssible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

'  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  I 
have,  of  course,  brought  mass  ti*anspor- 
tation  legislation  to  the  Senate  many 
times.  It  has  been  a  long,  long  journey. 
But  along  the  way  we  were  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  have  the  most  knowledgeable, 
interested,  and  dedicated  people  helping 
us  as  we  developed  this  legislation,  not 
only  over  the  years  but  over  the  last 
decade. 

Certainly  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Sparkman),  and  other  members  of 
our  committee  have  made  significant 
contributions  all  the  way  through  our 
deliberations.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  — have  had  a 
substantial  input  into  the  principles  in- 
volved— even  though  the  legislation  may 
not  go  as  far  as  all  of  us  may  have 
wished.  All  of  these  Members  have  made 
a  significant  contribution. 

Senator  Javits  led  the  way  early  on 
making  the  program  comprehensive  with 
the  addition  of  the  operating  subsidy  as- 
pects which  gives  support  to  mass  transit 
systems.  This  is  essential  until  the  cap- 
ital program  takes  hold. 

In  recent  conferences,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  our  deputy  leader, 
has  been  most  helpful  and  his  efforts  in 
bringing  the  conference  report  to  the 
floor  today  were  essential.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  mentioned 
the  provision  that  goes  to  rmal  com- 
mimities.  This  is  an  idea  that  was  added 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph). 

Senator  Bentsen,  from  another  com- 
mittee but  still  with  a  deep  commitment 
to  mass  transportation,  has  been  instru- 
mental, too. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  apprecia- 
tion to  go  throughout  this  Chamber.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  of  my  comments 
give  well-deserved  praise  to  all  the  Sen- 
ators, RepubUcan  and  Democrat,  who 
have  worked  on  this  bill  either  in  its 
formal  sense  or  in  their  commitment  to 
mass  transpoi-tation.  My  comments  to 
follow  are  in  no  wise  geared  to  those 
Senators,  or  indeed  this  body  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  months, 
I  have  been  calling  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  Federal  assistance  to  modern- 
ize and  improve  urban  transit  systems,  as 
have  others.  The  bill  before  us  today,  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $11.8  billion  over  a  6- 
year  period  to  meet  mass  transit  operat- 
ing and  capital  expenses.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  this  authorization  level 
is  totally  inadequate  to  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Let  me  point  out,  were  it  not  for  tlie 
efforts  of  Senator  Williams,  Senator 
Tower,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
we  would  have  no  bill  before  us.  They  are 
dealing  at  best  with  a  very  difficult  sit- 
uation where  we  started  off  with  a  threat 
of  a  Presidential  veto  and.  therefore,  a 
weak-kneed  response  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  the  present  time.  $6.1  billion  of  au- 
thority has  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  existing  capital  improve- 
ment program.  Of  that  total,  approxi- 
mately $3  bilUon  has  already  been  ob- 
ligated. 

S.  386  increases  this  $6.1  billion  au- 
thcrization  to  $10,925  billion.  Minus  the 
$3  billion  already  obligated,  $7,825  bil- 
lion will  be  available  over  the  next  6 
years  for  improving  facilities  and  mod- 
ernizing equipment  for  transit  systems. 

Assuming  an  equal  division  of  fund- 
ing during  that  6-year  period,  only  $1.2 
billion  annually  will  be  available  for  the 
capital  improvement  program.  By  es- 
sentially maintaining  the  present  level  of 
funding  for  this  program,  S.  386  ignores 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  pro- 
jection of  mass  transit's  capital  require- 
ments through  1990. 

In  the  1972  report,  DOT  projected 
m-ban  public  mass  transportation  capital 
investments  alone  would  amount  to  over 
$3  billion  per  year  through  1990.  The 
estimate  was  based  on  existing  plans  and 
ongoing  construction  of  fixed  capital 
facilities  in  larger  urbanized  areas  and 
on  estimated  calculations  or  capital  re- 
quirements for  smaller  areas.  Fiu-ther- 
more,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
recently  called  for  an  annual  funding 
level  of  $3.6  billion  per  year  to  adequately 
meet  mass  transit's  operating  and  capi- 
tal requirements. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  House 
Pubhc  Works  Committee  originally  re- 
ported out  a  bill  calling  for  $20  billion 
for  a  6-year  period.  In  respwrise  to  a 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto,  the  House 
drastically  cut  this  authorization  level. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  effort  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  have  a  mass 
transit  bill  passed  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. His  commitment  to  mass  transit 
has  been  outstanding. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  urban  public  mass 
transportation  systems  are  facing  a  de\- 
astating  financial  criuich  on  operating 
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expenses.  In  1965,  c^eratuig  deficits  for 
mass  transit  totaled  $10.6  million.  In 
1973.  tlie  national  deficit  spiraled  to  $681 
million.  In  light  of  tills  contiiaued  short- 
fall of  revenues  to  operating  expenses, 
I  believe  it  is  essential  we  immediately 
implement  a  program,  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  conference  report.  I  would 
lilce  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  whether  the  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  mcrease  the 
authorization  levels  for  the  capital  im- 
provement and  grant  programs? 

Wliile  I  support  the  structural  changes 
made  by  S.  386  in  the  existing  program, 
I  am  concerned  over  the  funding  level 
and  the  length  of  the  program.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  mistaJce  for  the  Con- 
gress to  let  this  program  operate  for  the 
next  6  years  without  congressional 
review. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
basically,  to  put  it  In  a  few  concise 
words,  is  that  this  is  business  as  usual 
dui'ing  what  are  rather  extraordinai-y 
times.  The  fact  is  that  for  a  highly  de- 
veloped, aflQuent  nation,  we  ai'e  last 
among  our  colleagues  in  the  world  in 
supplying  decent  bus  and  rail  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  so  we  can  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  while  v.e  have  the  Senators  in 
the  Chamber? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeap  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  say  we  have  an 
energy  crisis,  yet  the  resolution  of  tliat 
crisis,  aside  from  whatever  is  done  vis- 
a-vis  the  restriction  of  oil  and  the  im- 
plementation of  rationing,  relies  on  cre- 
ating decent  mass  transit  systems  in 
order  that  we  lower  our  consumption  of 
oil. 

The  money  allocated  in  this  bill  is  not 
even  adequate  for  1  year  for  the  State  of 
Coimecticut,  yet  that  is  what  is  given  to 
the  entire  United  States  of  America. 

We  say  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  re- 
cession, that  we  want  jobs.  You  will  be 
able  to  get  a  bill  for  pubhc  service  jobs 
through  this  body.  But  wlij-  wait  and 
come  forth  with  that  when  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  create  jobs  in  a  hous- 
ing bill  such  as  we  discussed  yesterday, 
or  in  a  mass  transit  bill  such  as  we  have 
before  us  today? 

I  say  these  are  extraordinary  times,  so 
busuiess  as  usual  solutions  are  not  ade- 
quate. The  funding  in  this  bill  is  not 
adequate  for  any  of  the  areas  mentioned. 

No.  1,  which  is  tlie  primary  concern, 
the  funding  is  not  adequate  for  building 
decent  mass  transit.  It  is  not  adequate 
by  the  DOT'S  own  figures;  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors'  own  figures;  by  our 
own  eye-balling  of  the  situation  in  our 
States.  It  is  inadequate. 

We  accept  this  bill  mider  the  threat 
of  a  veto  and  because  the  bill  In  the 
House  is  bottled  up  and  cannot  get  out 
any  otlier  way.  Let  us  miderstand  the 
funding  level  in  this  biU  for  what  it  is. 
It  is  inadequate. 

It  is  hiadequate  for  helping  us  resolve 
our  energy  crisis.  It  is  inadequate  rela- 
tive to  tlie  job  situation.  It  is  inadequate 
for  these  extraordinary  tames. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
^e  do  not  consider  this  finished  business 
for  the  next  6  years. 

This  is  getting  back  to  the  question  I 
Initially  referred  to.  As  I  said,  we  would 
not  have  anything  before  us  if  It  were 
not  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  do  want  the  assurances,  tlie  positive 
assuiances,  that  this  is  not  put  to  bed 
now  for  6  years;  that  we  have  the  right 
to  come  back  and  review  oiu:  commit- 
ment in  this  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAJ.IS.  Will  the  Sc-iialor 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  arc  ? mending  the 
basic  Mass  Tranisrortation  Act.  Under 
that  act,  there  is  a  requirement  that 
eveiT  2  years  the  Secretary  review  and 
make  recommendations  for  changes.  The 
total  amount  of  dollnrs  in  tills  bill  is  im- 
mediately available  upon  enactment. 
Even  though  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  obligated  over  a  6-year  period,  there 
is  every  opportunity  for  an  acceleration 
of  the  expenditure  of  those  funds  within 
that  6-year  period— It  is  mandatory  that 
the  authorizations  be  reviewed  every  2 
years,  by  the  Congi-css.  If  events  should 
change  and  it  Is  felt  throughout  our 
Government  that  we  can  afford  more 
money,  certainly  there  is  authority  to 
spend  more  within  the  framework  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So  tills  Is  a  matter 
that  will  be  under  continual  review  by 
the  distinpuished  Senator? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 
I  jield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  wn.LIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  desire? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Four  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Sens  tor  4 
minute.''. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  public  mass  transit  is 
a  very  important  program:  it  Is  a  very 
necessai-y  program.  For  the  past  9  years 
I  have  supported  such  programs,  as  I 
think  that  the  Federal  Oo\emment  has 
a  role  to  play. 

What  concerns  me  alwut  this  raeosure 
is  that  it  is  getting  into  operating  sub- 
f-idies.  The  question  of  capital  outlay, 
helping  the  transportation  needs  through 
capital  outlay  expenditures,  is  one  thing. 
and  I  think  that  is  appropriate  and 
worthwhile. 

When  we  get  into  operating  sub.sidio!=. 
though,  I  fear  that  ihe  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  getting  itself  into  a  very  dan- 
gerous position  for  the  future.  That  is 
tlie  aspect  of  this  legislation  that  caases 
concern  to  tlie  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  legislation  for  the  firot  time  r-ro- 


vides  Federal  funds  to  meet  deficits  of 
subways,  commuter  lines  and  bus  sys- 
tems. This,  I  predict  will  prove  a  bottom- 
less pit. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  ».Mr.  Williams)  tliis 
question. 

Under  section  103  of  S.  386,  we  pro- 
pose to  amend  section  5  of  the  Urban 
Masa  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Section 
5<b>i2)  now  states  that  the  Governor, 
responsible  local  oflQcials  and  publicly 
ov.ued  oiJerators  of  mass  transportation 
Jerviccs  shall  designate  a  recipient  to  re- 
re  iie  and  dispense  funds  under  this 
i.ectioii. 

Can  the  Senator  elaborate  on  what 
i.s  meant  by  tiie  phrase  "designate  a 
recipient"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tlie  selection  of  a 
recipient  of  the  formula  grant  program 
funds  is  a  difficult  one  to  legislate.  For 
the  past  10  years  eligible  applicants  for 
c:?pii:al  grants  have  been  States  and  local 
public  bodies.  As  a  result  of  this  a  variety 
of  histltutional  arrangements  have 
evolved  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
provide  for  the  operating,  financing,  and 
con.-:tniction  of  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. In  some  cases,  a  department  of 
the  State  government  performs  these 
functions;  in  others  the  States  have 
created  regional  transit  authorities  or 
districts  with  responsibility  to  perform 
all  transit  fmictions  in  an  mbanized 
nrea.  Some  regions  are  served  by  transit 
systems  that  are  part  of  city  or  county 
govei-nments,  but  do  not  provide  service 
in  the  entire  region.  In  some  regions,  a 
regional  authority  operates  a  rail  transit 
system,  but  not  the  bus  system.  Thus,  it 
Is  impossible  to  write  a  simple  law.  Any 
single  rule  that  would  mandate  the 
funds  to  the  State  or  local  government 
would  impose  an  unfair  and  unrealistic 
Federal  standard  on  the  States  or  local 
government.  Therefore,  the  committee 
chose  to  provide  a  procedure  to  select  a 
recipient. 

Under  tliis  bill,  the  Governors,  respoa- 
sible  local  officials,  and  publicly  owned 
operators  of  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices, operating  in  coordination  with  the 
metropolitan  planning  organization 
designated  by  the  Governor  as  respon- 
sible for  canying  out  the  nietropohtan 
transportation  planning  function,  shall 
designate  the  recipient  of  the  funds. 
There  could,  of  course,  be  more  tlian  one 
recipient  in  an  urbanized  area.  This 
conference  committee  bill  would  bring 
the  Governors  st^uarely  into  the  urban 
transportation  development  process 
for  the  first  time,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  many  State  governments  are 
now  takuig  an  active  interest  in  mass 
tran.^it  and  are  committing  operating 
funds  and  other  resources  to  help  meet 
the  transportation  nr.eds  of  metropoli- 
tan area?.  We  envision  a  process  under 
which  all  concerned  parties  participating 
ill  the  planning  process  will  concur  on 
the  identity  of  the  recipients. 

In  the  event  that  they  cannot  agree, 
the  Secretary  will,  of  course,  have  the  au- 
thority to  designate  a  recipient,  in  order 
to  allow  needed  funds  to  flow  to  the 
area.  Where  a  statewide  or  regional 
a^iency  has  been  created  under  State 
laws  to  carry  out  the  financing,  con- 
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stiniction  and  operation  of  public  trans- 
portation services,  that  agency  must  be 
a  recipient  of  funds.  Where,  In  other 
words.  State  laws  have  already  made  a 
choice  of  instrumentalities  to  carry  out 
mass  transportation  services,  those 
choices  are  not  meant  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  new  legislatlan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mn  President,  as  one  of 
ilie  Senators  who  voted  against  S.  386 
vhen  it  passed  this  body  just  over  a  year 
ago.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Tower,  and  receive  some 
assuiances  regarding  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  changes  in  the  legislation 
since  that  time. 

Specifically,  I  am  interested  in  what 
this  bill  does  for  the  State  of  Kansas, 
since  the  earlier  version  was  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  only  and  would  have  re- 
sulted in  little,  if  any,  assistance  to 
basically  rural  areas  with  no  estabUshed 
mass  transportation  sj'stems  of  any  great 
degree. 

So  I  would  ask  of  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  ex- 
actly what  percentage  of  funds  and  what 
dollar  fi^gures  are  earmarked  In  the  re- 
port under  considei-ation  for  the  smaller 
urban  and  rural  communities?  This 
would  include,  of  course,  three  major 
metropolitan  centers  in  Kansas — that  is, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas/Johnson  County, 
Topeka,  and  Wichita — as  well  as  the 
many  other  cities  with  less  than  50,000 
population  which  have  both  the  need  and 
the  desire  to  improve  their  public  transit 
laciUties. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Basically,  there  are  two 
sources  of  money.  One  contains  $3,975 
billion  and  this  money  is  distributed  by 
formula  to  all  urbanized  areas — 50,000 
population  or  more.  A  community  can 
use  this  for  either  capital  expenditures 
or  operating  assistance,  whatever  they 
choose.  Over  the  next  6  years,  Kansas 
will  receive  over  $21  million  from  this 
source. 

The  other  source  of  fimds,  $7.8  billion, 
is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  capital 
grants.  Of  this  amomit.  $500  million  is  set 
aside  to  be  used  exclusively  in  rural 
areas.  This  is  the  traditional  UMTA  cap- 
ital grant  program,  and  funds  are  allo- 
cated not  by  a  formula,  but  based  on  a 
commimlty's  application. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  formula  is 
based  50  percent  on  population  and  50 
percent  on  density.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  provide  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  fmids  to  the  States  than 
that  which  originally  exi.sted  in  S.  386. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
response  and  explanation.  And  with  that, 
I  feel  confident  that  enactment  of  S.  3t6 
in  its  present  form — unlike  the  original 
bill — can  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
Kansas  in  stimulating  both  the  construc- 
tion of  new  systems  and  the  refinement 
of  those  already  In  existence. 

I  would  also,  however,  Uke  to  have  a 
clarification  of  the  source  of  the  fimd- 
ing  to  be  authorized  by  this  proposal. 
There  has,  for  example,  been  some  ques- 
tion among  my  constituents  as  to  the 
effect  of  Urban  Mass  Transi^ortation  leg- 
i>-Iation  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highw.iy  Act 
lnovisions. 


For  that  rea.son,  I  would  appreciate 
an  assurance  that  the  Implementation 
of  this  new  Assistance  Act  will  in  no  way 
aCfect  the  programs  operated  through 
the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fimd. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  legislation  is  funded 
through  appropriations,  and  no  Federal 
highway  tnist  funds  are  used  to  finance 
the  new  progi-am.  Additionally,  no  sub- 
stantive changes  are  made  in  the  capital 
gi-ant  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  reply.  It  has  been 
most  helpful  to  me  in  resolving  any 
doubts  about  my  ."support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  am  satisfied  now  that  my  previons 
objections  to  this  important  bill  have 
been  for  the  most  part  eliminated,  and 
that  it  can  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  transportation  network  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  without  being  in- 
flationary or  taking  anything  away  from 
present  related  projects. 

I  al.so  want  to  express  my  pleasiure  over 
the  very  equitable  changes  made  by  the 
conference  committee  in  the  formula  for 
distributing  grant  jirogram  moneys.  Not 
only  will  this  mean  a  much  greater  as- 
sistance level  for  our  State,  but  the  all- 
important  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
funds  for  either  capital  projects  or  op- 
erating costs  will  now  be  left  to  local  offi- 
cials who  be.<^t  know  the  needs  of  their 
communities. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  its  efforts  In  arriving  at  a 
comprehensive  6-year  plan  which  In- 
cludes special  a.s.'jistance  for  rural  public 
transportation.  I  agree  that  this  new 
long-term  transit  program,  as  modified, 
is  vital  to  the  progress  and  success  of  our 
mass  transportation  development  na- 
tionwide, and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  supporting  its  enactment. 

SENATOR    RANDOIPH    SUPPORTS    EITOBT    TO    IM- 
PROVE  TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  moved  to  assist  communities  in  cor- 
recting an  Imbalance  in  our  national 
transportation  program.  Growing  con- 
cern with  urban  congestion,  our  commit- 
ment to  ending  air  pollution  and.  more 
recently,  awareness  of  tlie  need  for  en- 
ergy conser\'ation  have  stimulated  a 
renaissance  of  interest  In  public  trans- 
portation. 

Many  urban  areas  are  renovating  their 
transit  systems  and  others  are  being  en- 
larged. Members  of  the  Senate  can  see 
first-hand  what  is  being  accomplished  In 
Washhigton,  D.C.,  with  continuing  con- 
struction of  the  Metro  rapid  rail  net- 
work, and  the  modernization  of  the 
region's  bus  system. 

These  achievements  camiot  take  place 
overnight.  They  requii-e  long-term  plan- 
ning and  they  require  long-term  financ- 
ing commitments.  The  conference  re- 
port before  the  Senate  makes  a  6-year  fi- 
nancing commitment  so  that  orderly 
progress  can  conthiue. 

Just  as  we  were  willing  to  commit  the 
necessary  funds  to  construction  of  the 
intei-state  highway  system,  so  must  we 
stand  ready  to  properly  support  public 
transportation  expansion.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  highv.ay  pro- 


gram has  already  given  us  the  roads  and 
streets  that  are  the  basic  facilities  for 
mass  transit  in  many  communities.  The 
funds  we  are  asked  to  authorize  in  this 
conference  report  will  permit  these  com- 
munities to  make  full  use  of  this  invest- 
ment in  highways. 

Mr.  President,  the  knowledgable  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams  > 
has  again  demonstrated  his  expertise  in 
the  mass  transit  field  and  his  commit- 
ment to  improved  public  transportation 
in  this  country.  By  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  he 
emphasizes  the  urgent  need  to  pass  new 
mass   transit  legi-slation. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  measure  cov-  - 
ering  the  full  range  of  transit  require- 
ments from  construction  grants  to  oper- 
ating assistance.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied that  it  includes  a  program  aimed 
specifically  at  Improving  pubUc  trans- 
portation in  rural  areas  and  small  com- 
munitira.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  first  addressed  this  problem  In  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  by  au- 
thorizing a  demonstration  program. 
Highway  legislation  we  developed  this . 
year  (S.  3934)  and  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  11,  expands  the 
demonstration  program  and  the  meas- 
ure before  us  now  is  a  fmther  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  mobility  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  Uve  in  large  urban  com- 
munities. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  386  Is  a 
substantial  measure,  and  It  is  urgently 
needed.  I  believe  we  will  act  construc- 
tively in  giving  it  our  support. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  386.  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

In  doing  so,  I  recognize  that  this  Is 
not  a  perfect  transit  bill  and  that  the 
procedures  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  in 
this  form  have  been  somewhat  unortho- 
dox; however,  a  number  of  us  have  been 
working  on  transit  legislation  since  early 
this  year,  and  I  believe  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  have  a  bill  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  S.  386  represents  an  accept- 
able compromise  between  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  offered. 

In  Pebruarj',  the  Senate  Transporta- 
tion Sul)committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, began  a  series  of  nationwide  hear- 
ings on  transit.  After  hearing  from  may- 
ors, private  citizens,  transit  officials, 
highway  engineers,  and  a  broad  range  of 
otlier  witnesses  in  five  American  cities, 
I  became  convinced  that  long-range 
transit  legislation  was  necessary  to  create 
that  balanced  transportation  s>'stem 
which  has  long  been  one  of  our  national 
priorities. 

I  introduced  my  own  measure  last 
June,  following  the  hearings,  and  I  ain 
pleased  to  see  several  features  of  that 
bill  incorporated  in  S.  386. 

My  bill  contained  the  option  for  lo- 
calities to  use  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  available  Federal  funds  for  operat- 
ing assistance;  that  option  is  preserved 
in  S.  386.  My  bill  set  the  Federal  share 
on  op>eratlng  assistance  at  50  percent, 
with  instructions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  develop  regulations  to 
assure  that  measures  were  taken  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  transit  operations 
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and  to  see  that  localities  maintained  tiieir 
past  efforts  in  supporting  their  own 
ti-ansit  systems.  Both  of  these  provisions 
are  contained  in  S.  386. 

I  believe  these  safeguards  are  essen- 
tial to  assure  that  Federal  operating  as- 
sistance does  not  supplant  local  efforts 
and  that  it  is  not  poured  into  constantly 
deteriorating  transit  systems.  These  are 
realistic  provisions. 

In  my  own  bill,  S.  3601,  one  of  my 
goals  was  to  assure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  transit  funds.  Earlier  formulas, 
which  had  placed  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
funds  in  a  single  State,  did  not  seem  to 
reflect  oui  nationwide  need  for  transit 
assistance.  We  learned  in  our  hearings 
that  transit  assistance  cannot  be  isolated 
to  one  or  two  major  cities,  even  though 
they  may  have  made  a  substantial  in- 
vestment of  their  own  fiuids  in  existing 
systems.  In  any  distribution  formula,  we 
havfe  to  assure  fair  ti-eatment,  not  only 
for  these  citres,  but  for  others  which  are 
only  now  beginning  to  plan  transit  sys- 
tems and  which  will  rely  on  Federal  seed 
money  to  get  them  imderway. 

The  distribution  formula  in  S.  386  is 
not  ideal,  but  it  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment from  the  earlier  versions  of  that 
same  bill.  Up  to  $3.9  billion  of  the  $11.8 
billion  in  the  bill  are  distributed,  50  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  population,  50  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  population  density. 
In  my  view,  the  introduction  of  density 
into  the  formula  is  a  wise  one,  since  it 
is  a  major  factor  in  determining  both  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  the  transit  pro- 
gi-am  a  city  undertakes  for  itself.  In  some 
areas,  a  few  major  cities,  rail  transit  will 
be  a  feasible  solution;  in  others,  a  great 
majority  of  cities,  expanded  bus  sei-vice 
or  other  innovative  forms  of  transit  will 
be  c{illed  for.  What  is  important  is  that 
no  bill  should  be  written  which  will  cre- 
ate an  unnatural  incentive  for  a  city  to 
move  into  a  rail  system  when  less  ambi- 
tious and  an  equally  efficient  method  of 
moving  people  can  be  found.  S.  386  does 
not  create  an  artificial  emphasis  on  rail, 
which  is  commendable. 

Under  this  bill,  in  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  Austin  will  receive  $7.6  million 
over  the  next  6  years:  Corpus  Christi, 
$4.8  million;  Dallas,  $32.6  million;  El 
Paso,  $9.4  million;  Fort  Worth,  $15.7 
million;  Houston,  $48.6  million;  San  An- 
tonio, $23.5  million,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  urbanized  areas,  approximately 
$143  million. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  important  feature 
of  the  bjil  is  its  long-term  commitment 
to  Federal  transit  assistance.  The  cities 
need  the  kind  of  assurance  this  measure 
provides;  they  need  to  know  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  support  more 
than  a  stop-gap,  emergency  assistance 
tliat  we  found  in  the  earlier  versions  of 
S.  386.  In  September,  when  I  testified  be- 
fore the  conferees  on  this  measure,  I 
said  that  the  need  exists  now  for  a  multi- 
year  bill,  since  transit  commitments 
cover  years  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Although  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
convene  separately  and  hold  hearings 
before  returning  to  conference,  I  recog- 
nize the  time  constraints  involved  and 


I  am  pleased  to  see  a  long-range  bill  be- 
fore us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  difficult 
year  for  American  transit.  Operating 
deficits  have  climbed  to  over  $680  mil- 
lion, fuel  costs  have  soared,  new  passen- 
gers have  been  attracted  to  the  systems, 
only  to  find  that  the  equipment  available 
was  more  appropriate  to  the  days  of 
World  War  II. 

In  fact,  transit  in  this  country,  which 
has  long  been  underfunded,  has  been  in 
a  state  of  decline  since  the  1940's.  In 
this  era  of  environmental  concerns  and 
energy  uncertainties,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
encourage  efficient,  attractive  alterna- 
tives to  the  automobile.  This  measure 
can  begin  to  move  us  in  that  direction. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate-House  conference 
on  the  mass  transit  bill,  I  want  to  express 
my  wholehearted  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  conference  report  was  a  tri- 
umph of  hard  work,  pei-slstent  effort,  and 
reasonable  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
bill's  sponsors  and  supporters. 

President  Ford,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  conference  committee,  has  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  sign  this  bill  upon 
enactment  by  the  Congress.  The  admin- 
istration aigued  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  bill  in  order  to  approach  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  problems 
somidly  and  effectively.  This  conference 
bill  accommodates  those  arguments  and 
moves  as  well  for  immediate  assistance 
where  it  is  most  needed:  subsidies  for 
operating  expenses.  Yet  because  of  the 
sliding  scale  of  assistance  provided  in 
the  6-year  period,  increasing  in  amount 
toward  the  end  of  the  period,  S.  386 
would  have  Uttle  or  no  budgetary  impact 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  should  corre- 
spond well  with  the  Presidents  anti- 
inflation  progi-am. 

Considering  the  extreme  financial  dis- 
tress of  most  major  urban  transit  sys- 
tems, the  salutory  effect  increased  tran- 
sit use  could  have  on  our  national  prob- 
lems of  enei"gy  conservation  and  fuel 
consumption,  and  the  residual  benefit  of 
a  better,  cleaner  environment  in  our  ur- 
banized areas,  this  bill  Is  most  worthy 
of  immediate  consideration  and  enact- 
ment by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Pi'esldent,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  this  vitally  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  my  strong 
support  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
386,  the  National  Mass  Ti'ansportation 
Act  of  1974.  The  conference  report,  with 
wide  bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress, 
the  endorsement  of  the  administration, 
and  additional  support  from  the  Nation's 
Governors,  mayors,  and  many  groups 
in  the  private  sector,  is  of  truly  historic 
dimensions. 

This  bill  not  only  extends  the  e.xisting 
program  of  capital  assistance  for  mass 
transportation.  It  also  authorizes  a  new 
formula  grant  program  which  will  give 
the  States  and  localities  the  option  of 
using  these  additional  funds  for  further 
capital  expansion  or  to  help  pay  the 
rising  operating  costs  of  public  trans- 


portation. This  Is  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach, which  recognizes  the  need  to 
provide  adequate,  affordable  mass  trans- 
portation services  throughout  the  United 
States. 

By  offering  the  American  people  mass 
transit  that  provides  a  desirable  alter- 
native to  the  use  of  private  autos,  we  can 
help  achieve  a  number  of  national  goals. 
We  can  conserve  energy,  help  fight  ix)l- 
lution,  and  make  our  ui'ban  areas  better 
places  in  which  to  hve,  to  work  and  to 
do  business. 

But  if  mass  transit  is  to  realize  its 
potential  it  must  be  affordable,  acces- 
sible, and  convenient.  This  is  where  the 
Federal  Government,  through  this  legis- 
lation, can  play  a  major  role  by  providing 
the  financial  assistance  States  and  local- 
ities need  to  pay  the  rising  capital  and 
operating  expenses  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

It  has  been  rightly  said  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  tliis  conference  report  was 
prepared  departs  from  normal  operating 
procedures  in  the  legislative  pixx:ess.  But 
if  a  departuie  from  traditional  practice 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  worthy  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  then  that  is  a 
wide  and  worthwhile  step. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  386  is 
strongly  supported  in  my  own  State  of 
Indiana.  An  analysis  of  the  formula 
grant  fmiding  under  the  new  provisions 
of  this  bill  .sliows  that  Indiana  will  re- 
ceive appi-oximately  $65  million  in  the 
next  6  yeai-s.  almost  twice  what  it  would 
have  received  under  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion. This  is  an  addition  to  Indiana's 
share  of  the  capital  discretionary  funding 
of  almost  $8  billion  to  be  made  available 
during  those  same  years.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Public  Tiansit 
A.ssociation  showing  how  the  conference 
report  will  affect  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  title  III  of  this  meas- 
ure authorizes  the  expenditure  of  up  to 
$14  million  in  Fedei-al  funds  to  assist  in 
the  relocation  of  the  railroad  tracks 
rumiing  through  Hammond,  Ind.  TTiis 
will  enable  Hammond  to  make  effective 
ase  of  the  mass  transit  provisions  of  this 
measure  by  i-emoving  a  serious  physical 
obstacle  to  coordinated  transportation 
planning  in  that  commimity. 

The  relocation  of  rail  lines  in  Indiana 
cities  continues  to  be  of  great  concern 
for  reasons  of  public  safety  and  welfare: 
long,  slow-moving  freight  trains  often 
split  communities  literally  in  half  for 
periods  of  up  to  20  or  30  minutes.  For 
an  accident  victim  separated  from  the 
hospital  by  that  train,  the  consequences 
can  be  tragic.  For  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  commuters  and  businessmen,  tlie  con- 
sequences are  extraordinarily  inconven- 
ient and  commercially  deleterious.  For  a 
viable  ma.ss  transit  system  in  a  commu- 
nity as  large  as  Hammond,  the  limita- 
tions caused  by  these  ti"acks  are  critical. 
I  appreciate  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
conferees  to  accept  this  consistent  and 
important  provision  of  S.  386. 


November  19,  197  ^ 
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AVERICAN  niBtlC  TRANSIT  ASSOCIATION  COMPARISON 
OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR  REVISED 
S.  3SS  SUBIMTTEO  OCT.  3,  1974,  AND  H.R.  12859  OF  AUG. 
2«,  1974,  OCT.  22.  1974 

Funding  1975-8C- 


S.386> 


H.R.  12859, 

category  B ' 


Indian*:  ^  ^,  ^. 

Chiu!9  urbanized  area  (Indi- 
fina  portion) $13,926,000 

rojtWayae 6,658.000 

Indianapolis '^0,543,000 

LouJsvim  arbenlzed  area  Ondi- 
ana  portion) 2,285,000 

South  Bend  urbanized  area  (In- 
diana portion) 

Combined:  Anderson,  Evsns- 
vill?,  LMayette-West  lr.)ay- 
ette.  Mtutcje.  and  Teiie 
Haute 


JI,  288, 000 
15,622,000 

1, 551,  COO 

7,  Ul.O&O       E,C19  0C0 


13. 935,  COO       9,023,000 
Total,  Indiana 64,791,000     35.533,000 

'  ?  386:  In  addition  to  toririila  i!Tant  rnoney  Indicated  above, 
cities  are  also  eligible  tor  W  JOO.OOO.COO  over  the  next  6  yrs  in 
cacital  uiscretionary  lunding. 

•■  H.R.  12K9:  Category  B  cttii's  3r?  al50  eligible  lor  cM3goiy  C 
funds  for  capital  nwposes  only  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  at 
(  6-yr  level  of  42.MlO.000.000.  . 

:  H.R.  12859  provides  discretionary  funflnj  to 6  cities  with  rail 
systems  or  capital  commitments  to  rail  (A  category). 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd  ap- 
preciate it  if  I  could  briefly  address  the 
attention  of  tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  title  III  of  tlie  conference  report.  This 
is  the  provision  of  the  bill  originally 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorizing  a  rail  relocation  project  m 
Hammond,  Ind.  I  fiist  want  to  thank  the 
Senate  conferees  for  agreeing  to  title  HI 
which  will  allow  coordinated  transporta- 
tion plannmg  in  Hammond,  permitting 
effective  use  -of  the  mass  transit  pro- 
visions of  the  important  bill  and  existing 
rail  and  highway  transit  in  Hammond. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  tliink  it 
important  to  make  it  clear  that  as  writ- 
ten title  ni  would  not  require  that  the 
two-tliirds  cost  of  tlie  project  to  be  paid 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  be  de- 
ducted from  the  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  expenditmes  in  Indiana.  That  is 
my  undeistanding  of  the  title's  imple- 
mentation, based  on  con\  ersations  with 
those  most  knowledgeable  about  the  op- 
eration of  the  trust  fund.  However,  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  tliat  it  was  also 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jei'sey. 

In  other  words,  the  use  of  highway 
trust  funds  to  pay  two-thuds  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  title  III  of  S.  386  will  not 
result  in  any  decrease  in  other  highway 
funds  coming  to  Indiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  this  is  an  additional, 
limited  expenditure  from  the  trust  fund 
in  a  special  category  which  will  not  im- 
pact on  highway  programs  in  Indiana 
or  any  other  State? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  fact,  under  the  miique 
provisions  of  this  statute,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jei-sey  also  have  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  agreeing  to  undertake  the  entire 
expense  of  this  project  because  of  Its 
consistency  with  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  transportation  legislation  and  sim- 
ilar funding  of  rail  relocation  projects 
in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1973? 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  s 


response,  making  it  clear  that  this  spe- 
cial expenditure  will  not  require  match- 
ing funds  from  the  city  of  Hammond  or 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Let  me  again  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  conferees  for  theh  support  of  this 
important  step — a  step  totally  in  con- 
cert with  the  overall  objective-  of  this 
Important  legislation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  we  just  may  be  able 
to  provide  the  financial  support  to  keep 
the  Nation's  mass  transit  system  \iable. 
\\'hen  considering  what  the  po-ssibllities 
were  a  couple  of  months  ago  for  this  kind 
of  financial  support,  I  guess  I  should  be 
tcstatic. 

I  am  pleased,  but  I  am  also  concerned. 
Vv'hat  concerns  me  is  that  Congress  will 
feel  that  with  respect  to  providing  tliis 
comitry  with  an  effective  mass  trans- 
portation system  that  it  will  have  done 
its  job  for  the  next  6  years.  While  I  am 
sure  that  some  will  disagree,  I  consider 
the  nearly  $12  billion  now  before  us  just 
a  necessarj-  first  step.  When  one  con- 
siders the  amount  of  energy,  and  partic- 
ularly petroleum,  devoted  to  the  trans- 
portation sector  m  this  coimtry,  and  the 
impact  that  mass  transportation  can 
have  on  reducing  that  amount,  I  feel 
that  we  must  make  the  fina.icial  com- 
mitment to  mass  transportation  similar 
to  the  ones  that  we  made  to  building  a 
national  Interstate  highway  system, 
closing  the  missile  gap,  cleaning  up  our 
rivers  and  air,  and  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
this  aggressive  financial  program  that  I 
suggest  as  not  just  an  expenditure  but  as 
an  investment — an  Investment  that  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  make. 

I  was  somewhat  fascinated  to  read — I 
v.-as  too  young  to  have  fU'st-hand  experi- 
ence— that  this  Nation  did  at  one  time 
have  a  large  effective  tiansit  system.  In 
1945,  when  I  was  3  years  old,  ridership  on 
public  transportation  was  19  billion  trips 
a  year.  In  1973  the  numbr  of  transit 
trips  had  fallen  to  5  billion  trips  per 
year.  When  you  consider  the  fantastic 
growth  in  the  Nation's  population  during 
this  period,  the  decline  becomes  even 
more  astonishing. 

One  tiling  that  we  have  found  out 
through  the  Project  Independence  hear- 
ings is  that  all  that  we  have  available  as 
far  as  short  run  solutions  to  the  energy 
crisis  Is  energy  conservation.  Tlie  trans- 
portation sector  is  an  excellent  candidate 
for  conservation  since  it  accomits  for  24 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  energy  con- 
sumption and  52  percent  of  U.S.  petro- 
leum consiunption.  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
this  kind  of  information  that  motivated 
Mr.  Sawhill  to  propose  the  30-cent-a- 
gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  As  late  as  last 
week  even  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor- 
ton, to  the  President's  displeasure,  sug- 
gested that  a  substantial  gasoline  tax  was 
still  being  considered  as  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. 

If  we  are  to  expect  our  people  to  reduce 
gasoline  consumption  we  must  give  them 
alteiTiative  transportation.  Improved 
mass  transportation  would  not  only  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  savings  In  fuel 
consumption,  but  also  has  a  positive  ef- 
fect on  air  quality  and  reducing  of  con- 
gestion on  our  highways. 


Ixi  sritnmary,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  not  considei'  that  their  job  is  done  with 
the  hopeful  passage  of  ti»is  legislation 
but  to  join  me  in  the  next  session  of  tha 
Congress  to  take  action  to  resttre  our 
mass  transit  system  to  at  least  its  World 
War  II  level. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  tlie  Senator 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Buckley*. 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bv  Senatoh  Bt-cki  ev 

I  cungratulate  my  colleEgues  on  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Caminittee  in  making  an  heroic  effort  to 
bring  before  the  Congress  legislation  for  mass 
transportation  asiiistance  In  the  face  of 
formidable  procedural  compllcationa.  TliC 
compromise  which  has  been  developed  by 
Ho\ise  and  Senate  Conferees  represents  a 
vastly  improved  approach  to  the  requiie- 
rccnts  of  mass  transportation  assistance  over 
the  original  version  of  S.  386.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  tiie  exceedingly  narrow 
thrust  of  all  of  our  federal  transportation 
programs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Publ.c 
\Vcrk.s  Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  I 
have  supported  efforts  to  make  tlie  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Highway  prograiii 
much  more  flexible.  I  am  thinking  In  par- 
ticular of  the  1973  Federal  aid  HighVvfEv  Act 
amendments  which  opened  up  the  "Urban 
System"  portion  of  the  Highway  Tnist  I^trd 
for  mass  transportation,  as  well  be  high- 
ways, as  the  option  of  local  trant^portatlon 
officials.  I  havo  long  believed  that  Congress 
iUould  move  in  the  direction  of  Increased 
flexibUity  for  all  types  of  federally-assieied 
prograjus,  and  for  this  reason  I  fotmd  certain 
special  revenue  sharing  proposals  far  more 
attractive  than  the  hodge-podge  of  categor- 
ical grant  programs  which  have  proliferated 
over  the  past  decade  or  so. 

With  further  regard  to  the  federal  hipli- 
v,'ay  program.  I  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  in  effect  transform  the  High^-ay  Tiitst 
Fund  into  a  general  purpose  Transportation 
Triist  Fund.  It  Is  my  hope  that  a  general 
transportation  fund  woiUd  become  a  bridge 
between  the  present  rigid  collection  of  fed- 
eral categorical  programs  and  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  flexible  policy  of  transportation  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  communities,  who 
know  best  what  their  problems  are  and  how 
they  must  be  resolved. 

S.  386,  the  National  Mass  ITansportatioa 
Ajjsistauce  Act  of  1974,  as  reported  from 
Conference  represents  another  welcome  step 
in  the  direction  of  greater  flexibility.  While 
It  is  far  from  perfect  in  this  regard,  the  latest 
version  of  the  bill  permits  the  recipients  of 
the  "formula  grant  program"  authorized  by 
the  conference  report  to  utilize  their  shares 
for  either  capital  construction  projects  or  to 
pay  for  operating  costs. 

For  communities,  such  as  New  York  City, 
which  already  have  in  place  a  large  and  well 
distributed  system  of  mass  transponation, 
the  need  for  flexibUity  in  the  use  of  fv.nds 
is  easily  dement  trated.  The  need  to  cover 
operating  costs  may.  and  in  this  ca.se  does, 
command  a  far  higher  place  In  the  priori- 
ties of  local  officials  than  new  capital  con- 
.struciion.  This  decision  is  for  the  local  of- 
ficials to  make,  just  as  the  decision  to  con- 
struct new  highways  or  mass  tran-sportatiou 
faculties  in  our  cities  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local-elected  officials.  Having  said  this, 
I  mtist  nevertheless  concede  no  change  in  my 
fundamental  disapproval  of  operating  sub- 
sidies in  principle.  I  have  yet  to  be  persuad- 
ed that  this  is  a  fiscally  sound  technique 
for  financing  the  day  to  day  opera tions  of  a 
transportation  system. 

In  terms  of  fairness.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
an    improreraent    over    previous    proposals, 
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from  the  admittedly  parochial  point  of  view 
of  New  Yorkers'  Interests.  For  many  years,  the 
New  York  taxpayers'  share  of  the  federal  fund 
tax  burden  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
beneata  New  Yorkers  received  In  grant-in- 
aid  funds.  The  distribution  formula  lu  S.  386. 
however,  represents  an  all  too  rare  "good 
deal"  for  New  Yorkers.  The  Tax  Foundation 
has  calculated  New  York's  share  of  the  fed- 
eral funds  tax  burden  for  fi.scal  year  1974 
as  10.88%.  The  formula  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  the  conference  report  will  pro- 
vide 16.6 Ci  of  the  federal  toUl  to  New  York 
State.  Of  the  approximately  $4  billion  au- 
thorized over  6  years  for  this  program.  New 
Yorkers  will  contribute,  lu  federal  taxes, 
$433  million;  they  will  get  back,  however, 
$CC4  million. 

To  sum  up,  S.  386  Is  not  the  ideal  scheme. 
In  my  view,  if  we  are  to  have  a  flexible  pro- 
gram of  federally  assisted  mass  transporta- 
tion. But  it  is  a  genuine  step  in  the  right 
direction,  a  direction  which  returns  decision 
making  to  local  officials  In  fashioning  the 
most  effective  balance  of  transportation 
modes  in  order  to  meet  a  commimlty's  partic- 
ular needs.  And,  not  Insignlllcantly,  S.  386 
Is  a  "good  deal"  for  New  York.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  s\ipport  the  pas.sage  of  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  for  tlie  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  After  over  4  years  of  legislative 
compromises  between  the  S^ate,  House, 
and  administration,  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  mark  this  Nation's  fU'st 
long-term  commitment  to  our  urban 
mass  transportation  needs. 

Over  a  year  ago.  I  opposed  mass  tran- 
sit legislation  which  in  my  opinion,  r.'ould 
have  provided  Federal  funds  to  existing 
mass  transit  systems  to  continue  to  op- 
erate just  as  inefficiently  as  they  had  in 
the  past.  Instead  of  improving  our  mass 
transit  system,  last  year's  legislation 
would  have  opened  up  a  bottomless  pit 
for  Federal  funds  for  inefficient  mass 
transportation  systems. 

After  a  year  of  compromise  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  provides  a  realistic  approach  to 
our  transportation  systems,  an  approach 
that  will  aid  our  ailing  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  by  restructui-ing  them  to 
achieve  efficient  and  effective  operations 
and  by  encouraging  the  development  of 
more  transportation  systems. 

As  one  who  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
reduced  Federal  spending,  I  also  believe 
that  this  legislative  approach,  entailing 
long-teim  commitments  and  effective 
budget  restraints  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  no-strings-attached  Federal 
subsidies  approach  of  a  year  ago.  Frank- 
ly. I  have  gi-ave  reservations  about  the 
Federal  Government  becoming  involved 
in  operating  subsidies. 

This  legislation  will  provide  approxi- 
mately $10.6  million  in  badly  needed 
funds  for  the  Wilmington  area.  In  addi- 
tion the  Wilmington  area  will  also  be 
eligible  for  portions  of  the  $7.8  billion 
over  the  next  6  years  in  capital  discre- 
tionary funding. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  bill's  provision 
that  reserves  up  to  $500  million  of  the 
capital  fund  for  rural  ai-eas,  and  for  the 
provision  which  encourages  reduced 
fares  for  our  senior  citizens  and  the 
handicapped. 

I  believe  that  an  efficient,  modern  ui'- 
ban  mass  transportation  system  is  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 


Nation.  The  Increased  benefits  from  re- 
duced pollution,  energy  conservation,  and 
transportation  assistance  are  well  worth 
this  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  386.  the  Urban  Mass 
Ti-ansit  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The  con- 
ference vei-slon  of  this  legislation  will 
provide  a  soimd  progi-am  for  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  our  Nation's 
mass  transit  systems.  The  combination 
of  long-term  capital  grants  and  operat- 
ing assistance  funds  that  this  bill  will 
provide  is  desperately  needed  to  make 
mass  transit  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
automobile  in  our  cities.  It  can  be  a  ma- 
jor part  of  our  solution  to  air  pollution, 
fuel  consumption,  and  urban  sprawl. 

An  equitable  share  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  S.  386  will  be  earmarked  for 
California.  A  total  of  14.3  percent  of  the 
operating  assistance  fimds  in  S.  386  will 
BO  to  California  cities.  In  fiscal  year 
1975 — the  first  year  this  legislation  would 
be  in  effect — the  seven  largest  cities  in 
California  would  receive  a  combined  total 
of  more  than  $40  million  in  operating 
assistance  funds.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  the  new  allocation  formula  devel- 
oped in  this  conference  version.  By  bas- 
ing allocation  equally  on  population  den- 
sity and  urbanized  population,  this  new 
formula  works  better  for  California  cit- 
ies than  previously  considered  formulas 
such  a.s  those  based  on  the  number  of 
miles  hi  existing  traasit  systems  and 
work-related  trips. 

In  addition  to  operating  subsidies,  $7.9 
billion  will  be  earmarked  for  capital 
grants.  This  sum  will  allow  our  Nation's 
transit  districts  to  expand  and  improve 
their  existing  sei-vice  as  well  as  to  con- 
struct new  transit  systems.  These  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  provided  to  local  areas 
by  the  same  method  presently  in  effect, 
with  local  areas  applying  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  These  f imds  will 
be  awarded  on  a  matching  basis:  The 
Federal  Government  will  provide  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  and  the  local  area  will 
provide  the  additional  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  November  18,  published  an  editorial 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  386.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Aid  for  a  Modest  Transit  System 

Even  though  Proposition  A  was  defeated 
in  the  recent  election,  Los  Angeles  stUl  needs 
a  mass  rapid  transit  system,  and  it  can  still 
get  started,  though  on  a  more  modest  scale 
than  would  have  been  provided  by  the  sales 
tax  Increase  embodied  in  the  proposition. 

Federal  funding  is  no  less  essential  to  a 
modest  program  than  it  was  to  the  more 
ambitious  one.  A  bill  now  working  its  way 
through  Congress  would  provide  that  help. 

The  legislation,  S.  386,  would  authorize 
$11.8  billion  over  six  years  to  assist  transit 
programs.  Tlie  money  is  for  both  capital  im- 
provements and  operating  subsidies. 

The  Los  Angeles  Rapid  Transit  District 
estimates  that  it  could  receive  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  under  the  bill  over  that 
six -year  period. 

If  the  money  Ls  used  for  capital  projects. 
it  would  be  disiributed  on  a  formula  of  four 
federal    dollars   to  every   dollar  put  up   by 


cities  and  states.  For  operating  subsidies,  the 
formula  would  be  half  federal,  half  local. 

It  has  taken  months  for  the  legislation  to 
get  as  far  as  it  has.  Rep.  Olenn  M.  Anderson 
(D-Callf.)  was  its  principal  architect;  Presi- 
dent Ford,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  tirban 
transit,  prodded  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  into  resolving  their  substantial 
differences  and  producing  the  measure  as  it 
stands. 

It  will  go  before  the  Senate  for  final  action 
next  week.  The  national  Interest  requires  its 
passage  there,  and  thereafter  in  the  House, 
in  this  se.ssion  of  Congress. 

A  nation  that  is  seriously  talking  about 
permanent  fuel  conservation  cannot  afford 
to  be  less  than  serioxis  about  public  tran.s- 
portatlou. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  important  legislation  will 
provide  much  help  to  hard-pressed 
transit  districts  throughout  the  Nation 
and  will  take  long  strides  toward  pro- 
N'iding  the  necessary  assistance  to  build 
new  transit  systems  which  can  truly  be 
a  viable  alternative  to  the  private  auto- 
mobile. I  sincei'ely  hope  tlaat  the  Senate 
today  will  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
conference  report  and  that  the  House 
will  vote  its  approval  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remamder  of  vny  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agieeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  the  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  i  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee", 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

•  Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  <  Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

•  Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Griffin) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maoiand  iMr.  Mathias)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Micliigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 


(No.  485  Leg.l 

YEAS— 64 

Abourczk 

Hartke 

Pnstore 

.MkfU 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Baker 

Haihawav 

Pell 

Bayh 

HolUngs 

Percy 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Beunett 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bible 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Biden 

Jackson 

Roth 

Brock 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Long 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

case 

Metcalf 

Symington 

CbUes 

Metzenbaum 

Taft 

Clark 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Tower 

Dole 

Moss 

Weicker 

Domenicl 

Muskle 

Williams 

pong 

Nelson 

Young 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Hart 

Packwood 

NAYS— 17 

Allen 

Eastland 

Mcclure 

BarUett 

Ervin 

Scott, 

Bellmou 

Fannin 

William  L 

Bvrd. 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

cotton 

Hruska 

Curtis 

McClellan 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 18     ' 


Bent.sen 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Church 

Orlffln 

McOee 

cook 

Gurney 

McGovern 

Domlnick 

Hatfield 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

Tunney 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Br.  Beall)  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pi'e.sident,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  Beall  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BEALL.  How  much  time  does  the 
Disposition  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 


(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  for  the 
pui'poses  of  taking  up  amen(Jments,  to 
which  I  do  not  necessarily  agree,  but 
without  being  charged  against  my  time, 
and  without  losing  any  rights  or  privi- 
leges to  which  I  might  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  I  am  offering  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mi-. 
Hollings)  ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
ccHnmittee  on  Legislative  Expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend.  It  is  noisy  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  entitled  to  have  the  Chamber 
quiet. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  offering  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman.  Senator 
Hollings,  and  ask  the  clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  16  after  line  23,  insert: 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Effective  on  Jan.  2,  1976  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  of  House  Resolution  988,  Ninety- 
Third  Congress,  relating  to.  Sec.  202.  Early 
organization  of  the  House;  Sec.  203.  Legis- 
lative Classification  Office;  Sec.  204.  The 
House  Commission  on  Information  and  Fa- 
culties; Sec.  205.  Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel;  Sec.  206  Review  of  Committee  Ju- 
risdiction; Sec.  207  (c)  and  (d)  Technical 
and  Conforming  Provisions;  and  Sec.  208. 
Compilation  of  the  Precedents,  shall  be  the 
permanent  law  with  respect  thereto. 

The  provisions  of  House  Resolution  1299, 
Nmety-Thlrd  Congress,  relating  to  an  addi- 
tional expert  transcriber  to  official  commit- 
tee reporters  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  House  Resolution  1309,  Ninety- 
Third  Congress,  relating  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police  force,  shall  be  the  per- 
manent law  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  housekeeping  details 
of  each  body  are  left  to  that  body,  and 
we  do  not  ordinarily  Interfere  with  the 
matters  of  the  other  body. 

However,  this  amendment  is  offered 
at  the  request  of  Representative  Bos 
Casey  of  Texas,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  under  today's 
date,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Ernest 
F.  Hollings,  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittee,  which  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  adopted  three  resolutions 
which  simply  liad  to  do  with  organiza- 
tional matters  in  the  House.  These 
House  resolutions  provided  for  a  Com- 
mission on  Information  and  Facilities; 
a  legislative  classification  office,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  discovered,  after  the  sup- 
plemental came  over  here,  that  these 


resolutions  would  expire  if  it  was  not  put 
in  this  bill  and  made  permanent  law.  So 
the  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee has  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subconmaittee,  Senator  Hol- 
lings— and  I  am  acting  for  him  because 
he  is  unavoidablj'  absent — to  insert  this 
amendment  in  the  legislative  portion  of 
tliis  bill. 

It  does  not  have  to  do  anything  with 
money.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
House  of  Representatives'  organization. 
I  understand  the  matter  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  chaiiman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and.  of  course.  Senator 
Hollings  is  asking  for  this  on  behalf  of 
the  House.  I  cannot  conceive  of  there  be- 
ing any  objection. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  back  my  time 
and  ask  for  a  voice  vote  on  this. 
Exhibit  1 

Washington,  D.C,  November  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollingb, 
Oiairman,  Legislative   Branch   Stibcommit- 
tee.     Committee     on     Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Attached  is  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  pending  Supple- 
mental  Appropriations  Bill,  1976  (HJl.  16900) 
relating  to  three  House  Resolutions  passed 
by  the  House  subsequent  to  House  action  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Inas- 
much as  House  resolutions  expire  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress  and  appropriation  bills  are  th« 
vehicle  for  making  them  permanent  law,  I 
would  appreciate  It  If  the  attached  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  to  the  supplemental 
bin. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Caset, 

Chairman, 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  discussed  with  me 
earlier? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  respect  to 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  Is  purely  confined  to 
the  housekeeping  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  they  failed  to  get  it  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  amendment,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
am  wilhng  to  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ml'.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  propose: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  8  and  9,  in- 
sert the  following: 

HIGHER  EDUC.\TION 

"For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  P.L. 
93-441,  an  Act  'To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  change  the  alloy  and 
weight  of  tlie  one-cent  piece  and  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
to  authorize  grants  to  Eisenhower  College, 
Seneca  Falls.  New  York",  $10,000,000." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President. 'I 
submit  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distingtiished  majority 
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leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Manstielo)  . 

In  essence,  this  amendment  appro- 
priates $10  million  from  the  sale  of  the 
Eisenhower  silver  dollars  for  Elsenhower 
College  in  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.  Some  have 
said  this  will  set  a  precedent — Federal 
support  of  a  private  educational  insti- 
tute. But  this  amendment  does  not  pre- 
cisely represent  that.  Rather,  It  repre- 
sents funding  for  a  living  memorial. 

On  three  occasions,  without  dissent, 
the  Senate  has  approved  legislation 
which  Is  Intended  to  provide  for  the  long 
term  financing  of  this  memorial  to  the 
34th  President. 

On  October  11,  1974,  President  Ford 
signed  such  legislation  and  we  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  our  earlier  com- 
mltmCTit  by  voting  for  the  essential  ap- 
propriation for  Public  Law  93-441.  As 
each  Senator  should  know,  President 
Eisenhower  gave  his  aj^jroval  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  college  as  his  memorial  be- 
fore the  college  was  started  and  he  proved 
his  devotion  to  It  in  many  ways  before 
his  death.  To  him  it  was  a  more  fitting 
memorial  than  an  iinpersooaJ  monumieut 
or  building.  He  believed  In  its  Uving  qual- 
ity. He  had  often  said  he  did  not  want 
to  be  remembered  in  marble  sitting  on  a 
horse  with  Wrds  on  his  head.  As  the 
record  wHI  show,  no  other  former  Presi- 
dent had  the  chance  during  his  lifetime 
to  consider  such  a  concept  as  a  "living 
memorial." 

To  me,  however,  the  most  persuasive 
evidence  for  us  to  consider  is  that  we 
are  not  dealing  just  in  hopes  that  it  will 
come  Into  being  sometime  In  the  future. 
We  have  proof,  over  G'a  challenging 
years,  that  It  Is  succeeding.  And,  we  have 
no  better  witness  to  that  success  than 
Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower  whose  testimony 
before  committees  of  the  Congress  is 
sufBcient  proof  for  me  that  the  promise 
to  her  husband  Is  being  fulfilled — that 
Eisenhower  College  has  measured  up  as 
a  true  living  memorial. 

Most  heartily,  I  recommend  approval 
of  this  vilal  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  was  thLs  money 
derived? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  money  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  Elsenhower  sil- 
ver dollars. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  At  a  dollar  each' 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  being  sold  at  a 
dollar  each,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  It  Is  much 
more  than  that.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  thinking 
the  dollar  goes  to  the  Tieasury,  and  I 
correct  myself  here,  but  the  profit,  which 
is  the  difference  between  $1  and  $10  goes 
to  the  college. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  this  a  private 
college? 

M^-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  is  a  private 
college  erected.as  a  living  memorial. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  have  any 
pai-tlcular  objection,  but  I  just  wonder 
now  if  we  .set  up  private  colleges  and 
issue  memorial  coins,  and  then  sell  them 


to  finance  that  private  college.  Is  that 
not  something  that  might  well  be  carried 
out  to  the  ad\antage  of  all  private 
colleges? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  not  regard 
it  as  a  precedent  In  that  regard  at  alL 
because  this  Is  the  only  Uvlng  memorial 
of  its  kind.  I  would  not  anticipate  that 
it  could  be  argued  that  other  colleges 
were  entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 
This  is  the  only  illustration,  the  only 
example,  I  am  aware  of  of  a  living  me- 
morial to  an  honored  President. 

The  college  does  not  subsist  solely  on 
these  contributlonii.  There  are  other 
fundine.s  Involved,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  tuition  fees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  long  will  this 
process  continue? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  this  is  simply 
a  one-time  appropriation,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  additional  planned  funding. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  this  appropriation  is  for  $10  mil- 
lion—is that  the  amount? 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT.    That    is    the 
amount. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  this  come  out 

of  the  excess 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Excess  sales. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  sales  price? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Excess  sales  price. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Of   the   memorial 
dollars? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.   So  it  is   actually 
costing  the  taxpayer  nothing? 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No,  it  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  anything. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wait  a  rainute.  I 
know  the  money  would  go  to  the  Treas- 
tiry.  But  Insofar  as  the  original  dollar 
that  is  minted  and  is  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  it  has  a  dollar  value  like 
any  other  dollar. 
Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  of  tlie  sale  of 
them,  being  a  memorial  dollar,  brings  an 
excess  price  or  profit,  and  it  is  that  profit 
that  Is  being  appropriated  to  finance 
this  private  school? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  Is  right.  The 
minted  dollar  itself  represents  an  asset 
of  the  Treasury  and  Is  so  treated.  It  is 
the  profit  which  goes  to  tlie  college,  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  other  point. 
Have  we  not  heretofore  minted  other 
coins  as  memorials  and  sold  them  In 
excess  of  their  exchange  value? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  It  Is  certain- 
ly my  understanding  that  In  the  past  we 
have  minted  a  number  of  coins  and  sold 
them  above  their  value. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  \Vhat  has  become 
of  that? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Some  of  them 
have  achieved  quite  a  considerable 
value. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  has  become 
of  the  profit  of  those  excess  dollars? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  advise  the  Senator  as  to  what 
happened  to  the  profit  because  I  recall 
that  one  of  those  dollars  Is  now  worth 
$45.  I  think  it  is  the  Robin.son  memorial 
dollar,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  point  I  am 
emphasizing  is,  is  this  to  become  a  cus- 
tom row.  a  practice?  Are  we  establish- 


ing a  precedent  which  Is  to  be  followed 
hereafter  If  some  President  dies  while 
in  ofQce  or  after  his  term  has  expired, 
and  after  he  dies  we  sell  these  and  take 
the  profit  and  give  It  to  some  institution' 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WeH,  I  think  this 
Is  really  a  unique  situation.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  legislative  history  to  that 
effect,  that  it  Is  not  Intended  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

I  think  we  have  in  the  past  approp- 
riated sums,  three  sums  for  memorials 
to  other  Presidents,  including  memorials, 
one  form  or  another,  to  most  of  the  re- 
cent Presidents. 

This  takes  a  unique  form  in  that  it  is 
a  living  memorial.  There  are  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  coins  and  only  one  dol- 
lar as  a  rule  is  normally  minted  over  a 
25-year  period  except  for  special  me- 
morial occasions. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  rare, 
indeed,  that  we  would  repeat  this  par- 
ticular situation,  but  this  helps  the  edu- 
cational system. 

It  offers  young  people  an  opportimity 
to  receive  an  education  who  otherwise 
would  not  get  it.  It  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  any  money.  The  Government 
actually  profits  from  the  transaction. 

Tlierefore,  with  the  desire  not  to  cre- 
ate a  precedent,  but  to  further  the  pur- 
pases  of  a  living  memorial,  I  have  ad- 
vocated this  amendment  together  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  may  be  a  very 
good  way  to  do  it.  I  am  just  trying  to 
analyze  it,  and  trying  to  make  the  record 
rlear  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McCLEI<LAN.  I  am  of  the  ophiion 
that  If  we  do  it  this  time,  we  are  going 
to  repeat  It  on  many  occasions  hereafter 
because  there  will  be  such  similar  cir- 
cumstances that  will  possibly  justify  it. 
I  think  we  might  as  well  take  note,  we 
are  setting  that  kind  of  precedent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  think  we  .should  be  careful  to  make 
tlie  point,  we  do  not  set  a  precedent. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  a 
memorial  for  each  deceased  President  so 
honored  has  taken  a  different  form  on 
each  occasion.  In  some  cases  one  form 
of  memorial,  in  some  cases  another. 

This  is  the  only  case  that  applies  to  a 
deceased  Piesident  so  far  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  our  feeling  that  we  have  to  do 
this  every  time.  I  would  think  that  the 
heirs  and  friends  of  any  deceased  Presi- 
dent would  have  their  own  ideas  of  what 
some  memoi-iaJ  should  be  for  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  is  antici- 
pated profit  to  go  to  the  college? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  the  Senator 
from  New  York  enlighten  us? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  it  is  a  very  large 
sum  over  and  above  the  $1,  I  think  the 

thing  runs  into 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  total. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes,  it  runs  into  tens  of 
milUons. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  Tens  of  miUions? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  a  lot  have  been  sold. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  $10  million? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  limitation  is 
$10  million,  this  appropriation.  I  think 
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tlie  Senator  from  New  York  is  replying 
as  to  how  much  has  been  received  from 
tlie  sale  of  Eisenhow^er  memorial  dollars 
otherwise. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  only  appro- 
priating $10  million  out  of  the  many 
millions,  whatever  the  total  is. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
an  effort  of  first  impression.  Has  not  this 
proposal  been  more  or  less  kicking 
around  in  Congress  for  some  years? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Oh,  yes.  this  body 
has  three  times  approved  legislation  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  long-term 
financing  of  this  memorial. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  particular 
idea  has  been  advanced  over  a  period  of, 
certainly,  many  months,  I  think  several 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  it  not  failed  passage 
in  one  House  or  the  other  and  efforts 
been  unsuccessful? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thmk  the  author- 
ization legislation  went  back  and  forth. 

The  Senate  has  three  times  approved 
long-term  financing  for  this  memorial. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  then  what  was  the 
House  response  to  the  Senate  proposal? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  ap- 
proved on  some  occasions  the  authoriza- 
tion. Afterward,  the  authorization  was 
signed  into  law  and,  therefore,  passed  by 
both  Houses  as  Public  Law  93-441. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  implement 
the  authorization  even  though  there  are 
ups  and  downs  before  final  passage,  ul- 
timate passage. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  does  this  amend- 
ment require  legislation,  does  this  leg- 
islation on  the  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  is  not  legis- 
lation. The  legislation  has  been  passed. 
This  is  appropriation  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization which  is  now  a  public  law-. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  now,  this  college, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  ver>-  fine  college,  is 
a  private  school? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  is  a  private 
school. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  its  chief  claim  then 
to  an  appropriation  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress is  the  fact  that  it  is  named  for 
President  Eisenhower,  whom  I  greatly 
admired,  I  might  state? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Somewhat  more 
than  that,  in  that  the  concept  of  the 
college  was  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  late  President  Eisenhower;  was 
accepted  by  him  as  what  he  would  regard 
as  a  permanent  living  memorial,  which 
incited  his  enthusiasm  and  to  which  he 
had  given  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
tiiought,  and  which  has  been  followed  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower,  who 
has  communicated  with  me  about  it  from 
time  to  time  and  who  has  made  the 
Eisenhower  College  a  favored  project  of 
lier  own. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well.  I  fail  to  see  what 
great  significance  there  is  in  the  fact 
tliat  a  profit  has  been  made  by  the  sale 
of  Eisenhower  dollars.  These  dollars  re- 
pose in  the  Treasury  at  this  time  and 
belong  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  country. 


and  this  would  be  an  appropriation  from 
the  Public  Treasury,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  would  be  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  Public  Treasury  of 
profits  made  from  the  sale  of  dollars,  not 
of  the  original  $1. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  understand. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Representing  the 
face  value. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  money  is  safely 
tucked  away  in  the  Public  Treasury  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  I  would  sup- 
pose it  is  safely  tucked  away,  as  any 
other  money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Until  Congress  appropri- 
ates? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  there  are  no  particu- 
lar dollars  there.  It  is  just  in  the  Public 
Treasury,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes,  but  sales  ac- 
tually made  are  at  the  rate  of  $10  for 
certain  Eisenhower  dollars  of  a  certain 
silver  content,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
$9  profit  over  and  above  the  face  value 
of  the  coin  and  it  is  the  purpose  that  of 
those  coins  which  are  bought  by  collec- 
tors, very  largely  because  of  the  fact  that 
General  Eisenhower  was  President,  that 
he  was  a  famous  man,  that  the  coins 
themselves  note  his  memory  in  the  sense 
that  they  honor  his  memory  and,  there- 
fore, a  market  is  created  because  of  the 
services  and  of  the  life  of  Pi-esident 
Eisenhower. 

Part  of  that  market,  it  is  suggested  a 
very  small  part  of  it,  would  be  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  which  would  help 
this  particular  college  as  the  one  Uvlng 
memorial  of  this  particular  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
recognizes,  appUes  to  other  private  col- 
leges. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  imiversities  in  this 
country,  I  am  sure  many  others  are  sim- 
ilarly situated.  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
in  Pennsylvania,  I  know  of  many  in 
Alabama. 

I  hesitate  to  see  a  $10  miUion  appro- 
priation made  to  a  private  college  that 
simply  has  General  Eisenhower's  name. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WeU,  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  im- 
derstanding  about  this. 

I  am  myself  chairman  of  the  fund- 
raising  committee  of  another  small  pri- 
vate college  and  yet  in  that  position  I 
can  miderstand  the  unique  character  of 
the  Eisenhower  living  memorial,  so  I  do 
not  feel  that  my  college  is  being  deprived 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

But  I  realize  the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  1  take  a  different  view. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  feel  like  it  is  an  appro- 
priation for  the  aid  of  a  private  college 
and  that  hundreds  of  other  private  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  are  not  be- 
ing benefited  similarly. 

I  would  feel  it  is  a  special  type  of 
benefit. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Who  controls  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Do  we  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  About  half  an  hour  ago, 
being  of  an  accommodating  nature,  I 
yielded  the  floor  so  as  a  noncontroversial 
amendment  might  be  brought  before  the 
Senate.  Now  it  is  not  only  in  controversy, 
but  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

I  imderstand  this  all  takes  precedence 
over  an  amendment  that  I  had. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  because  I  thought  It  was  non- 
controversial.  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
a  request  for  yeas  and  nays,  but  I  have 
no  control  over  any  action  people  take. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment  postponed  imtil  after 
we  have  completed  deliberations  on  the 
unfinished  amendment  up  for  discussion 
prior  to  this  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject so  I  can  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  noted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  this,  but  Just  recently  a  group  of  us 
in  the  United  States,  mainly  Democrats 
I  might  say,  have  initiated  a  foimdatlon 
for  a  hving  memorial  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent Truman  which  involves  scholar- 
sliips  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Now,  it  would  be  possible  under  this 
precedent  for  us  to  get  that  off  the 
groimd  by  having  a  Truman  dollar  and 
sell  It. 

What  is  the  $10  million  for?  This  Is 
what  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  $10  million  Is 
an  aid  to  Eisenhower  College  at  Seneca, 
N.Y.  It  Is  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Dii-ectly  to  the  col- 
lege? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Directly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  college,  yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  national  schol- 
arships for  President  Ti-uman,  in  mem- 
oi-y  of  President  Truman,  will  go  to  ever>' 
college  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  can  only  reply 
that  when  the  question  of  scholai-shlps 
in  honor  of  President  Truman  came  up, 
I  joined  gladly  in  cosponsoring  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington t .  I  have  now  proposed  a  living 
memorial,  some  means  of  assistance,  in 
the  name  of  President  Eisenhower.  If  the 
objections  are  great  and  Members  want 
to  defeat  an  Eisenhower  memorial.  I  can- 
not stop  it. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  not  the  point 
at  all.  I  do  not  know  why  there  is  the 
need  for  $10  million.  If  we  mint  the 
Eisenhower  dollar  and  they  are  worth 
$10,  why  do  we  need  an  appropriation? 
Mint  them  and  sell  them. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  need  an  ap- 
propriation. Otherwise,  the  money  can- 
not be  tran."5ferred.  It  i-emain.s  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  implication  here  that  we  are 
against  Mr.  Eisenhower's  memorial.  We 
do  have  the  Trtiman  memorial.  I  am  just 
wondering  what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  bringing  up  here. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state 
my  uranlmous-consent  request:  that  fur- 
ther deliberations  on  the  Scott  amend- 
ment be  put  aside  imtll  we  have  com- 
pleted the  deliberations  on  the  Beall 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  have  a  vote 
back  to  back? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  undei-stand  the  vote  on 
my  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  as  I  understand  it,  Eisenhower 
College  is  almost  on  the  rocks  and  If  help 
is  not  forthcoming  it  will  succumb  to  the 
times. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  this  little  college  is  facing 
a  critical  situation.  If  the  Senate  is  dis- 
posed to  help,  they  will  help.  If  they  are 
not  disposed  to  help,  they  will  not  help. 

I  have  made  the  best  argument  I  can. 
I  have  promised  Mrs.  Eisenhower  that  I 
would  give  thi';  my  full  support,  and  I  am 
doing  that. 

There  is  a  pending  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  righi 
to  object,  what  is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
qu3st  is  that  we  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Beall  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropiiation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  suggest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
amend  his  request  to  say  that  the  vote 
on  this  pending  matter  come  tomonow. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Which  pending  matter  is 
the  Senator  referring  to? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  has 
no  objection  to  coming  tomorrow,  let  us 
proceed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have  no  objection  to  vot- 
ing on  the  Scott  amendment.  We  have 
almost  completed  debate  on  the  Beall 
amendment.  My  only  suggestion  was,  as 
I  indicated  earUer,  I  had  yielded  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation. 

Mr.  McCIJELLAN.  There  is  further  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time  so 
we  can  vote  on  it  today.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  was  to  revert 
back  to  the  BeaU  amendment.  Is  there 
objpction?  : 

1 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  do  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  on  somebody's  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  30  minutes  of 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  take  2  min- 
utes. 

I  just  want  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ash,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  on 
October  2,  regarding  this  matter,  in 
wliich  I  said  that  we  understood  by  the 
terms  of  H.R.  16032  that  Congress 
should  receive  recommendation  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Wi)iild  yoii  advijse  us  as  soon  as  possible  of 
the  President's  pesitlon  with  regard  to  ap- 
propriations i^e«ded  to  iuplemeut  this  act? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

October  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Rot  L.  Ash, 

UnrctOT,  Office  of  Management  and  Biulf/ct, 

Executii;-e    Office   Building,    Washington, 

D.C. 

Dl*e  Mr.  Ash  :  The  Senate  and  House  have 

both  passed  H.R.   16032,  a  bill  to  authorize 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change  the 

alloy  and  weight  of  the  oue-cent  piece  anU 

to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments 

of    1970  to  authorize   grants  to   Eisenhower 

College,  Seneca  Palls,  New  York. 

That  proposed  legtelatiou  Is  now  at  Uie 
White  House  for  Presidential  approval. 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  16032,  the  Con- 
gress should  receive  a  btidget  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
BiKtget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Would  you  advise  us  »s  soon  as  possible 
the  Presldent'.s  action  with  regard  to  appro- 
priations needed  to  Implement  this  Act. 
With  kindest  regai-ds,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  McClelxan, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  received  no  reply  from 
that  request  of  the  Director  of  tiie 
Budget. 

I  have  no  objection  to  voting  on  either 
of  these  amendments.  We  can  vote  on 
wliichever  one  they  want  first,  however, 
I  did  want  to  place  the  iofoi-mation  in 
the  Record.  We  tried  to  get  information 
concerning  this  matter  and  have  not 
been  able  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOIT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  am  doing  it  only 
to  try  to  satisfy  everybody  down  here  on 
this  part  of  the  ranch,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  vote  going  over  on  the  Scott 
amendment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  reserving  only  5  minutes  on 
each  side  to  precede  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Scott-Mansfield  amendment  occur  at  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  have  time  yielded  to 
him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
con.sent  that  the  Senator  have  the  time. 

Mr.  BEIALL.  A  parliamentary  inquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unani- 
mous-consent request  has  been  made 
tliat  the  Senator  liave  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  did  not  hear  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely  suggested  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  but  I  withhold  the 
request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  immediate- 
ly following  the  vote  on  the  Beall 
amendment  tliat  the  vote  occur  on  the 
Scott-Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  have  an  amendment  I  want  to 
add  to  tlie  Scott  amendment,  adding 
George  Washington  University,  Notre 
Dame  University,  and  Howard  Collct'e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  request  does  not  in- 
clude tliat  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  it- 
quest. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
the  reque.st  ot  Ujp  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Without  obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time  on  tlie  Beall  amcud- 
ment? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have  a  further  unani- 
mous con.sent  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  tlie  Scott  amend- 
ment and  tlie  Beall  amendment  be  sepa- 
rated so  that  the  Beall  amendment  de- 
bate sliows  itself  at  one  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  the  debate  on  the  Scott  amend- 
ment ."^hows  itself  at  another  point  in  the 
Record,  and  neither  interrupted. 

liie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  i-ec- 
ogiiized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr. 
Pre.sident. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time  Is 
left  on  the  Beall  amendment  to  either 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
10  minutes  on  eitlier  side  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  BEAT. 1 1.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  tiie  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I 
will  reserve  my  time  if  the  opposition  is 
liot  pi-epared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  somebody  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Ml-.  BEALL.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
the  Beall  amendment,  and  the  time  1« 
divided.  I  have  10  minutes,  and  I  will 
yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  have  order. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  on  the  Beall  amendment  that  will 
be  the  conclusion  of  business  for  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  When  do  we  meet 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
myself 

Ml'.  BEALL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Beall  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Beall  amend- 
ment, which  was  imprinted,  came  to  us 
witli  a  great  deal  of  lack  of  information, 
though  I  appreciate  the  problem  that 
is  involved  in  the  coimty  in  Maryland. 
I  was  hopeful  we  could  come  to  an  agree- 
ment that  we  would  limit  the  prohibi- 
tion under  the  Beall  amendment  imtil 
such  time  as  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  would  act  and  have 
hearings. 

In  other  words,  we  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  expendituie  of  money  in 
these  particular  cases. 

I  was  hopeful  we  could  clear  this  up 
by  liaving  this  refeiTed  to  the  commit- 
tee— the  distinguished  Senator  fi-om  New 
York  has  agreed  to  this — or  at  least 
limit  this  amendment  to  such  time  as  the 
committee  takes  a  look  at  it. 

There  are  many,  many  things  involved 
other  than  this  one  county.  I  agree  that 
HEW  should  have  no  problem  at  all  In 
Maryland,  but  this  amendment  goes  be- 
yond that  It  is  a  facet  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  which  we  just  defeated.  It 
is  the  same  thing. 

Reluctantly,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  not  cariT  at  this  time. 

I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and  any 
others,  particularly  those  of  us  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  2i£W  Appropriations, 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  clear  up  this 
matter.  After  all,  we  are  trying  to  clear 
it  up.  and  we  do  not  do  it  by  passage  of 
legislation  such  as  this. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ai-kan- 
sas.  I  Just  found  out  this  afternoon  that 
they  are  preparing  to  do  this  In  other 
places. 

I  know  how  the  feelings  are  about  these 
matters  in  the  Senate.  They  run  high  on 
one  side  or  the  otlier.  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  we  vote  against  the  Beall  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  could  modify  it 
and  get  sometliing  done,  and  we  might 
even  accept  it  If  it  could  be  modified. 
This  will  become  permanent  law  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  this  whole  thing 
has  to  be  cleared  up.  We  have  had  no 
hearings  on  it.  Frankly,  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  situation  until  to- 
day, and  I  am  sure  that  many,  many 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee knew  nothing  about  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  HEW  should  have  called  this 
up  long  ago.  but  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  it.  This  is  a  very  Important  vote  on  a 
amendment  that  could  be  permanent 
law. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  In  view  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
said,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes,  or  as  much 
time  as  I  may  consume. 


We  have  made  it  entirely  clear 
throughout  the  course  of  tills  discussion 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  have  this 
amendment  apply  other  than  to  those 
kinds  of  pilot  investigations. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  other  In- 
vestigations are  contemplated.  It  Is  my 
contention  that  before  HEW  embarks 
upon  this  kind  of  policy,  we  should  have 
the  hearing  before  the  proper  commit- 
tee in  Congress.  But  It  Is  important  to 
note  that  this  will  have  no  effect  on  any 
lawsuits  now  pending  or  on  any  law- 
suits contemplated,  nor  does  it  Infringe 
upon  HEW's  right  or  responsibility  to 
investigate  any  complaints  that  may 
come  to  them  among  the  various  States. 

I  point  out,  further,  that  this  applies 
only  to  this  particular  appropriation  bill, 
so  we  are  not  writing  a  permanent  law. 
We  are  writing  into  this  bill  a  restraint 
on  HEW  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  does  not  make  It  per- 
manent law. 

We  are  talking  about  only  one  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  a  situation  that  I  think 
deserves  attention  because  of  tlie  total 
insensitivlty  of  the  Department  of  HEW 
of  the  needs  and  requirements  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  local  school  district 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  in  con- 
ducting an  educational  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  that  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  Uie 
Senate  to  listen  to  this.  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic to  Senator  Beall,  and  I  will  help 
him,  no  matter  how  the  vote  goes.  Let 
us  listen  to  this  amendment: 

Provided  further,  that  none  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  shall  be  used  to  compel  any 
school  Eystem,  a£  a  condition  for  receiving 
grants  and  other  benefits,  to  participate  lu 
any  pilot  Investigation  of  the  problems  of 
discruninatiou  in  disciplinary  action. 

That  is  the  essential  quote.  That  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  whole  which  we 
dealt  with  in  the  Helms  amendment  If 
anything,  it  Is  even  worse,  because  the 
Helms  amendment  deals  with  busing. 
This  deals  with  discrimination  in  disci- 
plinary actions. 

To  take  an  action  such  as  this.  Just  a 
blind  shot  because  a  Member  bias  had 
problems  with  the  agency,  whereas  the 
normal  way  in  which  we  deal  with  those 
problems  is  by  bringing  the  weight  of 
the  committee  to  bear  upon  that  agency, 
it  seems  to  me  is  imwise;  and  that  is  the 
point  I  tried  very  hard  to  make  with 
Senator  Beall. 

I  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  vote 
on  this  matter,  but  we  are.  Every  Mem- 
ber has  a  right  to  offer  any  amendment 
he  chooses.  It  is  a  blind  shot,  consider- 
ing the  range  of  problems  which  come 
under  discrimination.  Here  is  one  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  busing.  This  is  a 
deeply  held  question  of  how  we  shall  dis- 
cipline childi-en  in  schools,  whether  there 
should  be  any  discrimination  in  such 
disciplinary  proceeding;  and  if  there  is, 
we  ceilainly  want  to  safeguard  that  cor- 
rection, rather  than  to  go  for  this 
amendment,  which  lets  it  go  scot-free. 


without  even  an  opportimlty  to  look  Into 
it. 

So  w  hile  I  appreciate  very  much  Sen- 
ator Beall 's  view,  I  fully  concur  with 
Senator  Magnuson  that  this  Is  an  im- 
portant civil  rights  vote,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to 
conclude  this  debate,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  others 
are  raising  a  smokescreen  here. 

We  are  talking  about  a  closely  re- 
stricted activity.  We  are  talking  about 
pilot  investigations.  We  are  not  restrict- 
ing the  Department  of  HEW  in  their 
responsibility  of  investigating  complaints 
that  come  through  the  normal  channels. 
All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  before  they 
embark  upon  a  pilot  investigation  which 
may  lead  to  the  eventual  cutoff  of  funds. 
Congress  should  know  something  about 
this,  before  they  cut  off  the  funds  of  a 
school  district — a  county  or  a  State.  We 
have  restricted  it  to  a  pilot  investigation. 

As  I  pwinted  out,  there  is  only  one  such 
pilot  investigation  that  has  been  em- 
barked on  to  date.  Others  ai-e  contem- 
plated. Before  we  go  further  down  the 
road.  I  think  Congress  should  hear  from 
HEW. 

This  has  come  about  because  HEW  has 
not  responded  to  an  initial  complaint 
that  was  raised  in  May  of  1973,  and  since 
May  1973  they  have  set  a  school  system 
in  turmoil  and  have  been  consuming  the 
time,  energy,  and  money  of  that  system, 
and  it  has  been  contrary  to  the  best  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  children  in  that 
system. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  act  in  this 
matter  and  should  speak  out  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  Department  of  HEW  should 
know  the  feelings  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  should  vote  on  It 
and  vote  In  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
discussion,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Ml'.  JA'Vrrs.  Ml'.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
dicated earlier  that  the  vote  on  the  Beall 
amendment  would  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening.  I  meant  the  last  recorded  vote 
this  evening.  If  there  are  any  noncon- 
troverslal  amendments  which  are  agree- 
able to  BQth  sldes^hey  will  be  handled. 

Mr.  MOTTDALE  .  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
more  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  Just  wanted  to  speak 
to  the  majority  leader  about  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  cleared  vrlth  tlie 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  the  intention 
that  I  should  call  it  up  after  this  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
\ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     'Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant    legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  who 
cannot  be  here  at  this  time,  I  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clei'k  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Puibright),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  niinoLs  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  are  necessarily  abswit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httmphrey)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  f  uither  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dojonick),  the  Senator  fi-om  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


Pell 

Proxmire 
Randolph 
RIblcoff 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Bird, 

Harry  F. 
Chiles 
Curtis 


Jr. 
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YEAS— 45 

Abourezk 

Cran.ston 

Aiken 

Grayel 

Brtyh 

Hart            \ 

Biden 

Hartke 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Bjrd,  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Case 

inouye 

Clark 

Jackson 

Col  ion 

Javits 

Ma^n\ison 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 


Schwelker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Stafford 
Stevens 

NATS— 34 
Dole 

Domeniel 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pong 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Johnston 
Long 
McClellau 

NOT  VOTING - 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 


Symington 
Taft 
Weicker 
Williams 


McClure 

Metcalf 

Nunn 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 
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Mathias 

McOee 

McGovern 

Pastore 

Percy 

Stevenson 

Tunney 


Bentsen 

Buckley 

Church 

Cook 

Dominlck 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move    to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 

I  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Parliamentary  In- 
quiiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  ask  the  lead- 
ership what  are  the  plans  on  coming  in 
tomorrow,  at  what  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested  In  HEW, 
the  majority  leader  tells  me  that  we  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  when  we  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Scott-Mans- 
fleld  amendment  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama    (Mr.   Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Scott-ltl&ns- 
field  amendment  to  add  at  end  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Scott,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Mansfield 
the  foUowlng: 
$10.(X)0,(X>0   to   a.W.U.   In   Washington. 
$10,000,000  to  Notre  Dame  In  Indiana. 
$10,000,000   to  Howard   University,   Wash- 
ington. 

«10,000.000  to  BrandeU  University. 
$10,000,000  to  Rockefeller  University. 
$10,000,000  to  Vasear  CkjUege.  Poughkeepsie. 
$10,000,000  to  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
vise us  whether  there  is  that  much 
money  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  being 
appropriated  out  of  profits  from  the  sale 
of  these  dollars? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  We  were  assured  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  there  were  mil- 
lions upon  millions  that  have  been  real- 
ized as  a  profit  from  the  sales. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  ought  to  ascer- 
tain it  before  we  go  overboard  and  ap- 
propriate more  than  the  profits. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  can  vote  a.s 
he  sees  fit.  I  am  advised  there  are  funds 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
up  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
add  some  other  colleges  if  the  monev  is 
there. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  I  think  that  might 
be  a  good  idea,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  illustrate  and  point  out 
that  there  are  a  number  of  private  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout  the 
country  that  also  need  help,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  good  policy  to  appropriate  $10 
million  to  a  private  college.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  start  appropriating  for  private 
colleges,  let  us  get  a  list  of  fine  colleges 
that  need  the  funds. 

I  feel  sure  that  George  Washington 
University  could  use  an  additional  $10 
million;  that  Brandeis  University  could 
use  an  additional  $10  million;  Notre 
Dame  University  could  use  an  additional 
$10  million;  Howard  University,  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  could  use  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million;  Tuskegee  Institute 
in  Alabama  could  use  an  additional  $10 
million;  Va.ssar  College  In  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  could  use  an  additional  $10  million. 
If  we  start  appropriating  to  private  col- 
leges, let  us  add  a  sufficient  number  of 
other  private  colleges  that  need  funds, 
and  not  Just  confine  it  to  one  college,  one 
pnvate  school. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  simply  an  attempt  to  Implement  an 
authorization  and  to  provide  a  living 
memorial  for  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

I,  therefore,  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  time  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  not  yielded  mine 
back  as  yet. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  my 
time.  If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 

ready  to  yield  back  his  time 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  first  want  to  see  If  there 
are  any  others  who  want  to  speak  on 
either  side,  and  I  would  be  prepared  to 
yield  time  to  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  any  side. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  All  right;  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  back  my  time 
in  order  to  have  consideration  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  (putting  the  question). 
There  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  vote. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division  vote. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  requested.  Senators  In  favor  of 
Uie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  will  rise 
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and  stand  until  counted.  (After  a  pause.) 
Those  opposed  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  a  division  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Ml'.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  distinguished  ma- 
joiity  leader  has  made  a  statement  that 
no  more  rollcall  votes  will  occur  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  any  further  debate  tonight, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
tonight. 

ORDER  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  THE 
SCOTT-MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 
TO  OCCUR  AT  11  O'CLOCK  TO- 
MORROW MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  think  this  is 
cleared  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
that  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Scott- 
Mansfield  amendment  will  occur  at  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  asked  that  I  not  call  up 
an  amendment  this  evening.  I  wonder  If 
we  can  have  an  agreement  to  have  a  vote 
on  that  amendment  after  the  vote  on  the 
Scott-Mansfield  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  on  the  Scott-Mansfield 
amendment  there  remain  10  minutes  on 
the  side  of  the  proponents,  and  that  25 
minutes  remain  for  those  In  opposition. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  of  the  time 
remaining,  5  minutes  be  reserved  on 
each  side  for  debate  to  begin  at  10:50 
tomorrow,  and  the  yea-and-nay  vote  to 
occur  at  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back 
such  additional  time  as  I  may  have. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight  it  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
commitment  of  more  than  2  months' 
•standing,  at  which  time  I  tliought  the 
Senate  would  not  still  be  In  session  In 
a  lameduck  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  given  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Senate  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  mak- 


ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  puiposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
agieed  to  on  yesterdaj',  I  would  like  to 
recall  my  amendment  which  has  already 
been  submitted  and  debated,  which  I 
understand  is  agi'eeable  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  6,  after  "as  amended," 
delete  "$128,438,000  •  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$156.250,000". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  after  "amount"  delete 
"$63,319,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$77,625,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Is  tills  an  amendment  on  the  pendhig 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  informed  the 
Senate  tliat  there  would  be  no  further 
voting  on  the  biH  tonight.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  le£ider  please,  I  understand  this 
is  agreeable  and 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be 
accepted,  unless  someone  wants  it  to  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Just  so  there 
ai-e  no  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Has  this  proposed 
amendment  been  taken  up  with  tbe 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  has  been  taken  up 
wltlr  his  staff.  It  Is  agreeable. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  teU  us 
what  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  this  amendment 
was  introduced  yesterday  and  was  ex- 
plained in  full  and  under  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  to  come  up  today. 

Very  simply,  what  it  does  is  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in  an 
amendment  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  edu- 
cation bill  which  says  no  State  can  re- 
ceive less  than  90  percent  of  the  fimds 
which  it  received  last  year.  Under  the 
new  formula  and  imder  the  new  fimding, 
the  funding  for  adult  education  is  so 
small  that  many  States,  my  State  in- 
cluded, get  less  than  90  percent  of  what 
they  gave  yesterday. 

This  bill  simply  increases  the  funding 
to  carry  out  that  90-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  For  one  critical  point, 
because  I  happen  to  be  on  this  amend- 


ment, and  that  is,  tills  is  for  adult  edu- 
cation and  you  have  a  big  problem  with 
that  in  many  States  in  the  South. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  My 
State  of  Louisiana  is  the  second  from 
the  bottom  on  illiteracy,  it  is  losing 
$260,000  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  A'cry  im- 
portant, to  make  it  clear  it  is  for  adult 
education  esntcially. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  xnll 
yield  further  for  a  moment.  I  would  ni)- 
preciate  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Even  though  this  cnl.v 
affects  adult  education,  this  is  similar 
to  a  formula  we  had  last  year,  which  I 
think  the  Senator  will  recall  was  the 
subject  of  long  and  heated  controvers.^ . 
It  sets  a  pattern  which  would  immedi- 
ately, I  think,  be  followed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  funds  to  the  States. 

I  have  information  from  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  that  he  would  strenu- 
ously object  to  this  being  voted  on  to- 
night after  the  armouncement  that  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  many  Senators  have  gone 
home. 

I  do  not  care  how  long  we  debate  it. 
but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
get  a  vote  on  this  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understood  It  was 
agreeable.  I  brought  it  up  yesterday  and 
acceded  to  the  request  to  not  bring  it 
up  yesterday  and  I  waited  around  here 
today  since  2  o'clock. 

I  have  been  on  the  strip  mining  con- 
ference and  waited  around  on  the  floor 
awaiting  an  opportimlty  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  did 
wish  to  bring  it  up  yesterdaj',  and  I  asked 
him  to  withhold  it  so  that  he  wcnild  have 
an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington,  be- 
cause it  does  come  under  the  purview  of 
his  responsibility.  That  Is  why  It  was 
delayed  yesterday. 

I  imderstood  there  was  no  objection 
to  It  and  that  is  why  I  agreed  to  accept  it. 

However,  if  it  is  to  go  over  until  to- 
morrow, I  suggest  it  be  made  the  pending 
business  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  In 
the  morning.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  do 
that. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  I.  of  course,  will  ac- 
cede to  the  request  of  any  Senator,  but 
I  would  simply  point  out  before  the  re- 
quest is  made  to  put  It  over  until  to- 
morrow that  I  have  already  done  that 
for  1  day  and  have  waited  around  today 
to  do  it. 

I  am  willing  to  do  It  again,  if  it  i.; 
necessary,  but  I  think  it  Is  such  a  simple 
amendment,  it  does  not  change  the  for- 
mula, it  simply  gives  effect  to  what  this 
Senate  has  already  done  some  weeks  ago 
in  saying  they  cannot  get  less  than  90 
percent  of  what  they  did  last  year. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield  .^ 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  not  be  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  this.  I  was  not  present 
yesterday  when  it  was  debated.  This  i> 
the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
thougli  I  am  the  ranking  minority-  mem- 
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ber,  I  am  also  a  lame  duck,  and  I  know 
that  lame  ducks  are  the  only  vanishing 
species  not  protected  by  the  envii-onmen- 
talists.  However,  if  my  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  had  agreed,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  had  that  understand- 
ing, tlaere  must  be  some  mlsunderstand- 
mg  because  the  chief  comisel  of  the  sub- 
( ommittee  who  works  with  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  has  just  informed  me  that  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  hoped  it  would  not  be 
voted  on  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  I  think  tliat  is 
correct.  I  have  a  note  here  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  since  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana has  been  very  patient  and  has  been 
trying  to  get  an  amendment  up  and  we 
deferred  it  for  the  convenience  of  the 
distinguished  subchairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington, 
that  this  amendment  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  when  we  reconvene  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
merely  do  this  to  remind  Senators  that 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
10  o'clock,  and  at  the  hour  of  10:50  a.m. 
the  Senate  will  begin  debate  for  10  min- 
utes on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott. 
after  wliich  time,  at  11  o'clock,  there  will 
be  a  roUcall  vote  on  that  amendment, 
following  which  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE  will  be  called  up. 

I  merely  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were 
clocking  this  in  to  that  calendar  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Mondale 
amendment  to  be  called  up  at  a  given 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  ""-.w-lr 


to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  up  after  the  Mondale  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
chaii'nian  from  Arkansas  has  done  his 
best  to  expedite  this  matter,  and  I  will 
go  along  with  that  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's request  is  that  it  will  be  in  order 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Mondale 
amendment. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Virginia. 


THE  FAVORED-NATION 
TREATMENT 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Unanimous  con- 
sent? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlien  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Mondale  amendment  that  this 
amendment  be  made  the  pending  busi- 

HCSS* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  time  is  that 
going  to  be? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  will  be  about 
1 1  o'clock. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  situation  I  am 
In,  the  strip  mining  conference  which  is 
at  its  very  most  critical  time,  the  ques- 
tion is,  Are  we  going  to  vote  or  not  vote 
to  get  a  strip  mining  bill  out,  and  this  is 
important  to  me  and  my  State  as  well. 

I  have  waited  around  all  day  and  I 
just  think  that  Senators  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration. 

Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  it.  I  have  to  do 
it,  frankly,  in  consideration  of  my  col- 
league, but  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  right, 
I  have  got  to  spv  that. 

Mr.  McCLEL'jAN.  Well,  the  Senator 
would  have  had  his  amendment  up  yes- 
terday or  earlier  today  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  absence  of  some  other  Members. 
I  asked  to  have  it  deferred  when  first 
brouglit  up  to  give  the  chairman  an  op- 
portunity to  be  here,  because  It  came 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill  that  is  his 
responsibility. 

I  was  just  tryhag  to  be  accommodating 


HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

I  have  studied  the  statement  to 

the   Congress   submitted   yesterday   by 

President  Ford.  I  want  to  comment  on 

just  two  aspects  of  It. 

The  President  urges  action  on  the 
Trade  Reform  Act.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Finance  Committee  today 
decided  to,  at  an  early  date — maybe 
tomorrow — report  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
to  the  Senate.  This  action  was  taken, 
however,  with  the  proviso — with  the  pro- 
viso— that  the  bill  would  not  be  called 
up  in  the  Senate  for  consideration  un- 
til after  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
appears  before  the  Finance  Committee 
to  answer  questions  in  open  session  in 
regard  to  certain  aspects  of  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

This  action  by  the  committee  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
particularly  concerned  about  the  ques- 
tion of  most-favored-nation  treatment 
for  Russia,  and  the  vast  potential  for  the 
«e  of  U.S.  tax  funds  for  loans  to  the 
oviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  important,  before  the 
Senate  takes  up  this  legislation,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  appear  before  the 
committee  to  discuss  this  matter  in  de- 
tail. He  has  made  a  commitment  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  he  will  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  at  10  a.m. 
on  December  3. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  concerned,  I  have  no  desire  to  hold  up 
this  legislation.  As  of  today  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  support  it.  But  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  matter  should  not  be 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  agreed,  mitil  the  com- 
mittee has  an  opportimity  to  query  Sec- 
retary Kissinger. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  is  a 
part  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  plan  is  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  intact. 

Through  recent  months  there  have 
been  negotiations  between  Senator  Jack- 
son and  Secretary  Kissinger.  There  has 
been  an  exchange  of  letters.  I  have  read 
those  letters.  From  the  letters  I  cannot 
fully  comprehend  just  what  they  mean. 
I  think  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
are  entitled  to  know  the  details;  to  know 
how  this  proposal  will  work;  what  com- 
mitments have  been  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  what  commitments,  if  any.  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  think  the  decision  of  the  committee 
today  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  one.  I 
had  a  commitment  from  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  bill  would  not  be  re- 
ported imtil  the  Secretary  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all — in  fact,  I  think  it  is  just  as 
well — to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
the  proviso  I  have  just  enumerated; 
namely,  that  it  not  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  until  the  Secretary  appears. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
care  whether  the  bill  rests  in  the  com- 
mittee or  rests  here  in  the  Senate.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  to  have  the  Secretary  be- 
fore the  committee  so  I  can  put  a  number 
of  questions  to  him. 

In  President  Ford's  report  to  Congress 
yestei-day,  he  mentioned  another  matter 
on  which  he  urged  early  action.  He  said: 

It  is  important  Uiat  the  Congres.s  pa.ss 
the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  and  avoid  at- 
tachine  unnecessary  encumbrances. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  un- 
necessary encumbrances.  The  Senate  put 
a  nximber  of  what  I  regard  as  necessary 
amendments  on  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill  when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  Then 
it  went  to  conference. 

The  conferees  discarded  every  single 
Senate  amendment — every  single  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Then  they  brought  the 
bill  back  here  for  consideration  by  this 
Senate.  Some  of  us  had  to  oppose  it.  It 
was  put  off  until  after  the  recess. 

I  want  to  state  frankly  that  I  intend, 
when  the  conference  report  comes  from 
the  House  of  Representatives — which  I 
understand  will  be  in  the  next  day  or 
so — to  do  what  I  can  to  defeat  that  con- 
ference report.  I  see  no  justification  for 
deleting  all  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Another  aspect  of  it  that  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  is  that  we  do  not 
pass  Export-Import  Bank  legislation  in- 
creasing the  loaning  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  $20  to  $25 
billion  without  putting  a  ceiling  on  the 
loans  that  may  be  extended  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  State  Department  op- 
poses a  ceiling. 

Already  $469  million  in  loans  have 
been  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  sub- 
sidized interest  rates,  at  an  average  rate 
of  6  to  7  percent,  when  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  counti-y  are  paying  12  and  14 
percent.  Yet  they  still  are  not  satisfied 
with  making  available  $469  million  to 
Russia  of  U.S.  tax  funds. 

Tlie  Senate  wrote  into  tlie  Export- 
Import  Bank  a  ceiling  of  $300  million 
over  and  above  the  $469  million.  Tliat 
would  make  a  total  to  Russia  of  $769 
million. 

It  is  certainly  reasonable,  I  think,  to 
ask  that  a  ceiling  not  beyond  that 
amount  be  put  on  these  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  concerned,  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  defeat  the  conference  report 
until  such  time  as  agreement  can  be 
reached  to  put  a  ceiling  on  loans  to 
Russia. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  quite  understand  tliis 
great  love  affair  our  country  is  having 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  even  to  the  extent 
of  giving  subsidized  credit  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Rus- 
sia. We  know  that  Russia  bought  our 
wheat  w  itli  our  own  money.  We  know  we 
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came  out  second  best  on  that  deal.  We 
know  what  the  Russian  grain  deal  cost 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  We 
know  what  the  Russian  grain  deal  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  Still 
the  State  Department  is  not  satisfied  and 
wants  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to 
vote  the  Export-Import  Bank  without 
any  restrictions  on  what  can  be  loaned 
to  Russia. 

Another  reason  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
do  not  want  to  give  a  blank  check  to  the 
State  Department  on  this  matter,  nor  to 
tlie  Export-Import  Bank  on  this  matter, 
nor  to  the  President  on  this  matter,  is 
the  settlement  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment made  with  Russia  on  the  Russian 
debt. 

One  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  State  Department 
said  that  the  United  States  drove  a  hard 
bargain.  Well,  here  is  the  bargain:  They 
settled  the  Russian  debt  to  the  United 
States  at  3  cents  on  the  dollar,  plus  an- 
other 24  cents,  pi'ovided  the  United 
States  gives  Russia  most-favored-nation 
treatment  in  the  way  of  tariffs,  and  pro- 
vided we  make  huge  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  call  that  much  of  a  deal. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with 
President  Ford  insofar  as  giving  early 
consideration  to  the  Export- Import  Bank 
bill,  but  I  shall  oppose,  as  strongly  as  I 
can,  the  passage  of  this  legislation  unless 
it  includes  a  savings  on  the  amount  of 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.J.  RES  258 — DESIGNATING  NOVEM- 
BER 29,  1974.  AS  NATIONAL  STU- 
DENT GOVERNMENT  DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediat-e  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  wall  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating November  29,  1974,  as  "National  Stu- 
dent Government  Day". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
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tion,  which  was  read  the  second  time  at 
length. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  has  been  cleared  with  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  and  with  the 
Joint  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  258)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Besolred  by  the  Sefiatc  and  H07ise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  November 
29,  1974,  as  "National  Student  Government 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  such  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLURE  AND  SENATOR 
MANSFIELD  TOMORROW  AND 
FOR  TRANSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  McClure  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  Mr.  Mansfield  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  until  10:45 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  statements  during  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  5  minutes 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION TOMORROW  OF  H.R.  16900, 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Calendar  No.  1188,  H.R.  16900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10  a.m. 
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After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  McClure  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
which  will  extend  to  10:45  a.m.,  during 
which  period  statements  will  be  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill,  H.R.  16900. 

At  10:50  a.m.,  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  will  be  running.  There 
is  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided.  At  11  a.m.,  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Scott. 
That  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  already  having  been 
ordered. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  Scott  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Mon- 
dale amendment,  on  which  there  is  a 
time  agreement  which  was  previously 
entered  into,  limiting  time  on  amend- 
ments to  1  bour,  - 

On  the  disposition  of  the  Mondale 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

There  will  be  several  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:02 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  November  20,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  19, 1974: 

Department  of  State 

Theodore  B.  Brltton,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinaar  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Barbados,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Stat© 
of  Grenada. 

AOMIXISTRATOR    OF   FEDERAL   PROCUREMENT 
POUCT 

Hugh  E.  Witt,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator  for  Federal  Procurement  Policy.  (New 
position.) 
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BERLIN— TEST  CASE  FOR  PEACE, 
FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing the  preoccupation  of  the  Members 


and  the  media  with  the  present  Presi- 
dential visit  to  the  Far  East,  the  growing 
circumstances  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
unresolved  Cyprus  dispute,  I.  neverthe- 
less, feel  it  practical  for  us  to  review 
another  trouble  spot  which  has.  in  the 
past,  been  a  center  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween forces  of  freedom  and  forces 
of  oppression. 

I   refer   to  Berlin — which   remains   a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  Commimist  ex- 


pansion. Therefore.  I  deem  it  most  ap- 
propriate to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
speech  by  Axel  Springer  that  he  made 
in  Berlin.  The  speech  was  reprinted  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  November  3  and 
now  follov.s: 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Nov    3,  1974) 

Berlin     T^st  Case  for  Peace.  Freedom 

(By  Axel  Springer) 

I   accept  the  view  that  it  is  powible  for 
pcople.s  to  fall  victims  to  demoiilsm. 
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And  I  support  the  view  that  Soviet  Im- 
perialism represents  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  evil  facing  the  world  today. 

However,  this  Is  a  point  on  which  opinions 
are  divided. 

The  American  Senator  H*nr7  Jackson, 
rrltic  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kla&lng«r. 
has  repeatedly  said  that  a  policy  of  detente 
rauat  b*  baaed  on  human  lishta.  According 
to  Jackson  there  can  be  no  detente  ualess 
the  Soviets  abandon  their  power  politics  and 
their  immoral  principles. 

Or  In  simpler  term.?:  unless  Moecow  gives 
up  its  Intention  to  compel  the  world  by 
force,  lies  and  terror,  to  submit  to  the  Soviet 
yoke. 

A  policy  of  detente  would  be  critically 
dangerous  if  It  were  simply  aiding  and  abet- 
ting an  Immoral  and  abhorrent  tyranny  over 
half  the  world.  ^Tany  have  escaped  from  this 
hell  only  with  dlfficntty  and  at  high  cost. 
However,  the  dar»ger  has  not  been  exorcised. 

Where  cotUd  the  need  for  a  rettUnklng 
of  attltiidCB  be  proclaimed  wltb  more  jus- 
tice than  In  the  capital  of  the  German 
people — ^wblch  la  at  tbe  same  time  the  Oer- 
naan  town  with  the  largest  number  of 
refugees? 

This  is  where  resistance  must  begin.  This 
Is  the  place  where  there  mwrt  be  no  capltn- 
hition  to  the  aggreartou  o*  Soviet  imper- 
iallaaa. 

Berlin,  all  ot  Berlin,  Is  Moscow's  main  tar- 
get on  the  way  to  the  Atlantic  Its  strategy 
is  ottiltlon. 

The  city  is  losing  lU  life  blood.  In  1973 
the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  was  more 
than  21,000 — the  worst  figures  since  1M6. 
And  nearly  10,000  more  German  cltlzene  left 
the  city  than  came  into  It. 

But  for  an  influx  of  16,000  foreign  work- 
ers the  position  would  have  been  serious. 

Worst  of  all.  however,  Berlin's  right  to  ex- 
ercise the  fttncthnts  of  a  capital  city  has 
been  surrendered.  Since  the  four-power 
agreement,  there  liave  been  no  official  visits 
by  the  Bonn  Government  to  Berlin. 

The  shifting  of  this  year's  Free  Democrat- 
ic Party  Conference  to  Hamburg  la  rightly 
regarded  by  BerUners  as  the  most  strlkliig 
piece  at  complalsaBce  by  a  democratic  party 
towards  Soviet  Imperialism  wbtch  has  yet 
occurred. 

Berlin  has  an  unrestricted  right  to  be  the 
capital  city  of  the  German  people,  the  capital 
of  a  German  nation  which  lives  on  despite 
the  frontiers  imposed  by  force. 

This  is  the  particular  and  exceptional  fea- 
ture about  Berlin:  It  remains  »  capital  city 
despite  demarcation  lines,  fences  of  death 
and  walls  of  shame. 

What  will  become  of  Berlin? 

The  East  German  regime  will  not  even 
permit  Berlin  to  have  a  federal  office  for 
environmental  protection.  This,  tbej  tay, 
would  Interfere  with  detente. 

However,  the  four  power  agreement,  the 
agreements  with  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  policy  of  detente,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  prevent  the  Soviet  Bloc  from 
continuing  its  material,  spiritual  and  polit- 
ical Isolation  and  blockade  of  West  Berlin. 

The  "German  Democratic  Republic,"  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  Block  countries 
continue  to  infringe  upon  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  four  power  agreement  and  treat- 
ie.s. 

If  Berlin  is  to  survive  the  struggle,  if  it  la 
to  remain  a  vital  metropolis  of  the  German 
nation,  open  to  the  world,  then  it  is  necessary 
tnat  a  commitment  to  Berlin  miist  be  cre- 
ated. 

From  a  number  of  facts  we  Icnow  that  tbe 
Soviets  have  made  a  very  precise  study  of  the 
works  of  the  Prussian  master  of  the  art  of 
war,  Carl  von  Clausewltz. 

One  of  Clausewltz's  maxims  is:  "The  prin- 
cipal objective  in  a  war  is  always  the 
enemy's  capital." 

They  maintain  this  objective  even  hi  time 
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of  peace.  For  It  wa«  Lenin  who  said:  "Who- 
ever holds  Berlin,  holds  Germany,  and  who- 
ever holds  Germany  holds  Europe." 

The  first  objective  of  the  Soviet*  is  Berlin. 
They  win  then  lay  claim  to  tbe  whole  of 
Germany. 

Berlin  then  must  loecome  the  center  of 
a  German  nation,  0{>eii  to  the  world,  peace 
loving,  industrious  and  courageous — even 
while  the  nation  remains  divided. 

Berlin  is  a  test  case — where  peace  and  free- 
dom have  to  be  won. 

In  contrast  to  those  across  ttie  wall  who 
are  constantly  marching,  parading  and 
clanking  their  weapons,  our  arm  is  justice. 
Our  demand  is  for  self-determination  for 
the  way  to  reunification  can  only  be  via  self- 
determination. 

Human  rights,  the  right  to  live  In  one's 
own  country,  and  the  right  of  splf-determln- 
atlon.  are  the  triple  constellation  of  our 
aspirations. 


November  19,  1974. 


ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OT   IVnntASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT"  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdu)/,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate win  soon  be  ccmalderlng  the  confer- 
ence  report  on  HJl.  8193,  the  Energy 
Security  Transportation  Act  of  1974,  or 
the  so-called  cargo  preference.  This  bill 
mandates  that  30  percent  of  U.S.  imports 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  be 
carried  in  American  constructed  and 
registered  tankers. 

The  House  has  passed  this  conference, 
so  our  Nation  Is  the  only  hope  left  for 
the  consumer.  Only  we  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  highly  inflationary  bill  being  passed. 

Tomorrow,  I  will  report  to  the  Senate 
in  detail  on  the  inflationary  analysis  of 
this  bill.  I  just  today  received  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  highly  inflationary 
impact  of  HJl.  S193  by  Mr.  Roy  Ash, 
DirectfH:  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  letter  so  they  can  clearly 
understand  the  antlconsumer.  Inflation- 
ary aspects  of  H.R.  8193. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ash's  letter  to  me  dated 
November  19,  1974,  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
u  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  of  Management  and  BtroOET, 

Wa»hingt<m,  D.C.,  November  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Cari.  T.  CDans, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cttrtis:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  29,  requesting  our  views  oa. 
the  Inflationary  impact  of  H.R.  8193  ("Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974"). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
mains strongly  opposed  to  enactment  of  this 
bill.  In  addition  to  tbe  problems  it  would 
create  for  our  national  security  and  our  re- 
lations with  other  nations,  it  is  clear  that 
It  would  have  a  serious  inflationary  Impact. 

The  bin  would  result  In  a  serious  and  im- 
mediate Increase  In  the  cost  of  petroleum 
Imports.  Estimates  of  the  coet  of  using  older 
and  less  efficient  US.  tankers  that  could  be 


dedicated  to  foreign  trade  show  that  existing 
U.S.  flag  shlxM  would  require  rates  at  least 
200  percent  higher  than  for  foreign  flag  ships, 
and  this  differential  could  be  aa  much  as 
300  percent  depending  on  the  route. 

There  would  also  be  a  serious  cost  Increase 
for  the  domeatic  transportation  system.  Cur- 
rent VS.  flAg  tanker  capacity  is  not  suffi. 
clent  to  meet  both  domestic  requirements 
and  the  20  percent  of  oil  Imports  reserved 
under  the  oil  cargo  preference  bill.  This  over- 
all shortage  will  put  strong  upward  pressure 
on  domestic  shipping  rates.  Freight  rate  in- 
creases of  150  percent  for  domestic  ocean 
borne  transportation  of  petroleum  could  be 
expected. 

The  total  short-term  cost  Impact  could 
vary  from  $300  to  $600  million  per  year  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  oil  Imports  and  the 
prevailing  foreign  flag  charter  rates.  Increased 
oil  Imports  are  anticipated,  and  freight  rate 
projections  suggest  tliat  a  serious  over-ton- 
nage situation  is  developing  worldwide  which 
is  expected  to  depress  freight  rates.  Both 
these  factors  would  tend  to  Increase  the  cost 
impact  resulting  from  the  use  of  U.S.  flag- 
ships. 

The  bill  would  also  hare  an  adverse  in- 
flationary Impact  on  the  U.8.  ship  CDiistnK- 
tlon  Industry.  Most  major  XJJB.  yards  are  now 
operating  at  or  near  their  eorrent  capacity. 
The  demand  for  labor  at  shipyards  la  now 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  8  to  la  percent  per 
year,  resulting  in  severe  skilled  labor  short- 
ages. Serious  material  abortagee  began  de- 
veloping in  1973  and  steel  shortages  have 
become  critical  for  some  yards.  A  recentlr 
completed  nationwide  survey  of  yards  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  showed  almost 
half  had  experienced  delays  or  anticipated 
future  delays  in  the  delivery  of  steel.  The 
added  demand  for  ships  created  by  this  bill 
will  aggravate  these  shortages  and  add  to  the 
difficulty  faced  by  tbe  Navy  In  contracting 
for  ships  to  meet  its  force  requirements. 

The  material  price  index  for  ships  has  gone 
up  22.8  percent  In  the  six  month  period  end- 
ing July  1974,  while  the  Increase  for  all  of 
FY  1973  was  only  e  J  percent.  Average  hourly 
earnings  have  increased  nine  percent  during 
the  last  year.  Given  the  demand  for  new 
ships  which  win  be  created,  yard  capacity 
may  have  to  be  expanded  by  as  much  as  60 
percent,  according  to  indtistry  sources.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  provides  no  Incentive  to 
the  yards  to  bold  down  construction  costs. 
Whatever  Industry  wide  increases  In  invest- 
ment or  operating  costs  occur  in  the  scram- 
ble for  new  ships  would  be  paaacd  along  to 
consumers  through  higher  than  prevailing 
world  freight  rates,  which  the  biU  would 
allow. 

Stipporters  of  the  bill  have  argued  that  It 
provides  for  a  rebate  on  oil  tmp»ort  fees  to 
offset  part  ot  the  ooat  hnpact.  Tbey  fidl  to 
point  out,  however,  that  no  more  than  &  to 
10  percent  of  all  crude  oil  Imports  incur  snch 
fees  today.  Since  the  bill's  provision  for  re- 
bate Is  only  for  a  five  year  period.  rel>at*s  will 
cease  at  about  the  time  that  import  fees 
begin  to  be  applicable  to  the  majority  of 
crude  oil  imports.  Consequently,  there  would 
not  be  any  meaningful  relief  from  the  In- 
creased costs  associated  with  tloe  bill 
through  this  rebate  provision.  In  any  case, 
whatever  reduction  in  oil  import  fees  that 
doee  occur  will  redtiee  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  will,  therefore,  be  absorbed  by  the 
American  public. 

The  serious  adverse  Impact  that  this  bill 
would  have  on  our  economy,  our  national 
security  and  our  foreign  relations  Is  clear. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Congress 
would  be  extremely  imdesirable. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  views.  I  hope  that  this  information  will 
be  useful  to  you. 

With  warm  regards,     . 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 


November(i9^974 

WILL  MANGANESE  NODULE  MINING 
DISTURB  THE  MARINE  ENVIRON- 
MENT? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  research  on  the  effect  of 
the  mining  of  manganese  nodules  on  the 
marine  environment  is  Dr.  Oswald  A. 
Roels,  cliairman  of  Biolosical  Oceanog- 
raphy, Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Ob- 
servatory of  Columbia  University.  A  sum- 
mary of  one  of  his  reports  is  part  of  the 
hearing  record  on  "Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Deep  Seabed" — Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels.  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTair-s,  on 
S.  1134,  May-June  1973. 

Last  month  Dr.  Roels  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "Will  Manganese  Nodule 
Mining  Disturb  the  Marine  Environ- 
ment?" at  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Exploration  of  the  Oceans  held 
in  Bordeaux,  France.  In  September  he 
had  presented  the  paper  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety here  in  Washington.  It  appeared  in 
the  Marine  Technology  Society  Journal 
of  September  1974. 

Dr.  Roels  makes  the  point  that,  on  the 
basis  of  admittedly  incomplete  research 
to  date,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of 
seabed  mining  of  manganese  nodules  and 
lifting  them,  together  with  sediment  and 
near-bottom  water,  to  the  surface  would 
be  small. 

However,  if  processing  began  at  sea,  it 
would  be  a  different  ball  game.  As  Dr. 
Roels  writes : 

The  processing  and  extractive  metallurgy 
of  manganese  nodules  at  sea.  and  the  dis- 
charge of  waste  materials  resulting  from 
this  processing,  could  be  far  more  dangerous 
unless  adequate  precautions  are  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  im- 
portant paper  to  those  interested  in  this 
future  source  of  minerals  basic  to  our 
economy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  above  mentioned  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Will  Nodule   Mining   Disturb   M.arins 

Envikonment? 

(By  Oswald  A.  Roels) 

The  presence  of  extensive  maiiganeso 
nodule  deposits  over  much  of  the  deep  ocean 
basins  and  the  increasing  need  for  the  metals 
contained  within  these  nodviles  has  recently 
led  to  international  commercial  interest  in 
mining  these  deposits. 

This  Interest,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  most  highly  developed  nations,  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  recently  by  the  use  of 
rapidly  decreasing,  known,  landbased  mineral 
resources  by  smaller  nations  to  further  their 
national  and  International,  political,  eco- 
nomic or  military  objectives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  environmental 
considerations  and  arguments — with  or  with- 
out sound  technical  basis — will  be  used  in  in- 
ternational legal,  political  and  economic  de- 
liberations concerning  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  seafloor.  as  has 
already  been  the  case  In  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Several  mining  tests  have  already  been 
completed,  many  more  in  preparation  and 
at  least  one  full -.scale  mining  vessel  Is  under- 
going sea-trials.  The  prospect  of  imminent 
extensive  deep-sea  mining  requires  serious 
consideration  of  the  environmental  impact 
of  this  activity,  since  it  couid  affect  the  ben- 
thlc  and  pelagic  environments.  It  is  essential 
that  the  environmental  Implications  of  man- 
ganese nodule  mining  from  the  deep-seafloor 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  evaluated 
and  documented  before  such  mining  Is  at- 
tempted on  a  large  .scale. 

unique  collabor  \i  ion 
The  proposed  mining  of  manj,anese  nodules 
from  the  deep-seafloor  has  triggered  a  per- 
l!aps  unique  collaboration  in  the  United 
States  between  the  government,  the  mining 
induhiry  and  academic  institutions  to  deter- 
mine the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed mining  operations  before  their  start. 
This  is  in  great  contrast  to  other  important 
Industrial  developments,  where  environmen- 
tal concerns  have  usually  only  arisen  after — 
sometimes  serious — damage  was  caused  to  the 
environment.  By  taking  preventive  action,  it 
should  be  possible  to  greatly  reduce  or  com- 
pletely eliminate  potential  environmental 
hazards  due  to  tlie  mining  operations. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  collaboration 
to  ensure  safe  deep-sea  mining  methods  will 
bring  together  all  nations  Interested  in  this 
activity,  and  thus  lead  to  the  development 
of  mining  techniques  with  beneficial  em-i- 
ronmcntal  effects. 

Thi.s  discussion  will  be  restricted  to  tlie 
consideration  of  the  impact  of  manganese 
nodule  mining  on  the  marine  environment. 
The  metallurgical  operations  to  extract  the 
valuable  metals  such  as  copper,  nickel  and 
cobalt  from  the  manganese  nodules  should 
be  comparable  to  their  environmental  effects 
to  land-based  operations  of  a  similar  nature. 
However,  if  the  ore  processing  would  take 
place  at  sea,  special  precautions  would  have 
to  be  taken  for  the  discharge  of  waste  ma- 
terials. Since  secondary  land  u.se  (including 
land-based  processing  plants  and  tailings 
disposal  sites)  and  social  and  demographic 
patterns  affected  by  marine  mining  or  ore 
proce.ssing  are  not  exclusive  problems  of 
deep-sea  mining,  they  are  outside  the  scope 
of  this  recommendation.  Similarly,  tlie  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  alternative  means  of 
obtaining  metal  ores  and  the  environmental 
analy.sis  of  the  utilization  of  minerals  ob- 
tained from  the  marine  environment  are  not 
considered  here. 

The  managanese  nodule  area.s  of  the  great- 
est commercial  hiterest  are  situated  in  the 
north  equatorial  central  Pacific  Ocean  in 
water  depths  between  10,000  and  18,000  feet 
at  least  1,000  miles  from  shore.  Tlie  nodules 
are  generally  found  in  areas  of  extremely 
slow  sedimentation  of  red  clay  and  siliceous 
(radlolarlan)  ooze.  The  manganese  nodules 
lie  mainly  on  top  of  the  sediments  covering 
the  ocean  bottom  underlying  oceanic  water 
masses  of  very  low  biological  productivity. 
No  deep  penetration  of  tlie  sediment  will, 
therefore,  be  required  to  retrieve  them. 
Manganese  nodules  are  extremely  rare  in 
areas  where  there  Is  rapid  sedimentation, 
e.g.  on  those  parts  of  the  seafloor  under- 
lying areas  of  high  biological  productivity  in 
the  water  column,  giving  rise  to  rapid  sedl- 
mentatloii  of  biogenic  oozes. 

Manganese  nodule  distribution  on  the 
ocean  floor  and  technical  and  economic  fac- 
tors governing  their  retrieval  from  the 
.  depths  will,  therefore,  greatly  limit  the  areas 
to  be  mined.  We  will,  therefore,  consider  in 
our  discussion  only  relatively  flat,  sediment- 
covered  parts  of  the  ocean  floor,  with  a  high 
density  of  manganese  nodules  on,  or  very 
close  to,  the  surface  of  the  sediment. 

In  the  first  steps  of  the  mining  operation, 
the  manganese  nodules  are  collected  from 
the  ocean  floor,  usually  fi-om  great  depths, 
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and  transported  through  the  water  coliunn 
to  a  surface  vessel. 

mining  techniques 
The  collection  of  manganese  nodules  will 
result  In  the  removal  and  redistribuilou  of 
sediments  and  benthic  organisms  on  tlie 
ocean  floor.  In  all  mining  operations,  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  considerable  re- 
su-spenslon  of  sedimentary  materials  In  the 
near-bottom  waters.  AU  the  different  tech- 
niques under  consideration  for  nodule  min- 
ing will  try  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
retrieval  of  sediments  with  the  nodules.  Tlic 
continuous-llne-bucket-dredge  (CLB»  sys- 
tem tested  hi  the  Pacific  in  1971  and  1972. 
used  buckets  of  40-centimeter  depth  with  a 
maximum  penetration  into  the  sediment 
of  about  20  centimeters,  but  probably  much 
less  in  practice.  The  other  sy.stems  propose 
to  utilize  bottom-gathering  devices  con- 
nected with  hydraulic  or  air-lift  pumpin.- 
systems  to  transport  the  nodules  to  the  sur- 
face tlirough  a  pipeline  system. 

All  these  machines  have  components 
which  contact  the  ocean  Ijottom  to  make  a 
first  separation  of  the  nodules  from  the  sur- 
rounding sediment.  This  first  separation  i^, 
aciileved  by  a  chute  with  water  jets,  heavy 
spring  rake  tines,  a  radial  tooth  roller,  liai- 
row  blades  and  water  jets,  or  spaced  coni'.i 
teeth.  Many  of  the  machine  concepts  em- 
ploy adjustable  collecting  elements  so  tiiat 
changes  can  be  made  during  the  mining 
operation  to  accommodate  variations  In  the 
nodule  deposit  and  sediment  characteristics. 
A  second  important  feature  of  all  the  col- 
lecting machines  Is  a  controlled  digging 
depth  into  the  ocean  bottom.  The  interest  is 
usuallj'  centered  within  the  upper  few  inchea 
of  the  sediment. 

It  is  obviotisly  in  the  interest  of  the  min- 
ing operation  to  separate  the  nodules  from 
the  sediment  as  well  as  possible  on  the  ocean 
floor  and  to  disturb  the  sediment  as  little  aii 
possible,  compatible  with  efficient  collection 
of  tiie  nodules.  However,  it  is  equally  obviouti 
that  significant  disturbance  of  the  sediment 
and  the  sessile  benthic  organisms  which 
cannot  escape  tlie  oncoming  dredge  will  oc- 
cur. A  cloud  of  sediment  will  undoubtedly 
be  stirred  up  in  the  near  bottom  water 
layers.  The  distribution  and  resedimentation 
of  the  stirred-up  particles  will  obviously  be 
governed  by  their  density  and  other  sedi- 
mentation characteristics  as  well  as  by  the 
near-bottom  currents.  This  resuspension  of 
sedimentary  materials  will  infiuence  the 
near-bottom  water  mass  as  well  as  certain 
areas  of  the  ocean  floor  from  which  sedi- 
ments have  been  removed,  as  well  as  other 
areas  where  redepositlon  will  occur. 

The  near-bottom  water  mass  may  retain 
in  solution  certain  compounds  leached  out 
from  the  sediment  or  from  the  interstitial 
water.  For  instance,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  trace  metal  content  of  the  near-bottom 
water  could  be  increased  by  this  resuspen- 
sion of  sediment,  this  stirring  up  of  the 
bottom.  This  enrichment  of  the  near-bottom 
water  In  certain  compounds  may  have  a 
stimulatory  or  inhibitory  effect  on  orga- 
nLsnis  living  in  the  deep  ocean  near  the  sea- 
floor. 

POSSIBLE      EFFECTS 

On  the  whole,  important  effects  seem  un- 
likely both  in  view  of  the  relatively  low 
density  of  the  near  bottom  prowlers  and  the 
fact  tiiat  the  sedimentary  material  arrived 
on  the  seafloor  as  a  result  of  natural  sedi- 
mentation processe.<;.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  redistrlbvition  of  sediment  on  the  ocean 
floor  resulting  from  natural  phenomena  ex- 
ceeds by  many  orders  of  magnitude  on  a 
world-wide  scale  any  disturbance  caused  by 
all  the  dredges  ever  likely  to  be  utilized  in 
deep  sea  mining.  However.  It  remains  equally 
clear  that  local  disturbance  of  sediment  mav 
have  a  certain  impact  on  the  deep-sea  faun:» 
and    flor.i.   This   is  particularly   tlie   case  of 
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sessile  animals  which  may  have  a  very  slow 
rpproductlve  cycle.  However,  It  U  unlikely 
I'nat  any  mining  operation  will  cover  100 
percent  of  a  given  area  of  the  seafloor :  thus. 
If  bands  of  adequate  width  on  the  seafloor 
were  left  undisturbed  In  a  mined  area,  the 
deep-sea  fauna  and  flora  should  be  able  to 
reestablish  themselves  In  those  areas  where 
the  dredge  heads  have  destroyed  It.  Tills 
process  of  recoloniz^tloii  would  be  quite 
rapid  on  a  geological  time  scale. 

In  general,  we  know  that  the  blomass  of 
the  sessile  fauna  on  the  deep-seafloor  Is  very 
sn.all  particularly  h\  manganese  nodule 
areas  and  therefore  the  quantitative  Impact 
of  deep-sea  mining  on  the  marine  flora  and 
fauna  should  be  quite  small.  Another  pos- 
sible result  of  the  disturbance  of  the  sedi- 
ments and  their  resuspenslon  in  the  water 
column  Is  the  transplantation  of  spores  or 
other  dormant  or  live  forms  of  micro- 
organisms from  one  area,  where  they  lay  in 
the  sediment,  to  another,  whether  they  may 
be  transported  by  water  currents  in  the 
overlying  water  masses  after  resuspenslon 
from  the  sediment  by  the  dredge.  Initial 
cbservatlons  on  some  viable  phytoplank- 
ters  occurring  in  deep-sea  sediment  have 
been  described. 

After  the  manganese  nodules  have  been 
collected  from  the  seaHoor  with  certain 
quantities  of  sedlment.try  material,  they  are 
transported  through  the  water  column  to 
the  surface  mining  vei?sel  either  In  the 
buckets  of  a  continuous  line  dredge  or  in  a 
water  stream  through  a  pipeline.  In  both 
modes  of  transport,  some  or  all  of  the  accl- 
flentally  gathere-l  sediment  and  near-bot- 
tom water  may  be  discharged,  either  at  the 
surface  or  at  Intermediate  depths  In  the 
water  column.  The  effect  of  these  discharges 
at  the  surface  has  been  measured  or  fore- 
cast by  my  group. 

To  date,  there  Is  no  information  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  sc-dlmentatlon  of  dis- 
charged particulate  matter.  We  have  some 
Diformatlon  concerning  the  Influence  of 
de'-p-sea  sediment  on  the  productivity  ol 
w.irers  In  the  euphotic  zo;ie.  The  influence 
of  dissolved  nutrients  from  Interstitial 
water,  or  near-bottom  water,  on  the  chem- 
ical compoFition  of  the  overl.ving  water  col- 
umn can  readily  be  calculated  from  the  rate 
of  mixing  and  the  fate  of  the  discharged 
near-bottom  water.  This  mixing  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  salinity  and  temperature  of  the 
near-bottom  water  at  the  time  of  discharge 
as  well  as  by  the  salinity  and  temperature 
of  the  receiving  water  mass. 

The  possibility  of  the  Introduction  of  for- 
eign species  of  phytoplankiers  which  were 
dormant  In  the  sediments  but  may  come 
to  life  under  the  temperature,  light  and 
oxygen  conditions  prevailing  In  the  overlying 
water  column  should  also  Ije  considered. 

Prom  the  admittedly  Incomplete  results  of 
our  work  to  date.  It  appears  that  the  effect 
of  the  mining  operation  and  of  the  vertical 
transport  of  the  manganese  nodules,  sedi- 
ment and  near-bottom  water  to  the  sur- 
face, and  its  discharge  at  the  surface  or  at 
intennediary  levels  in  the  water  column,  is 
small. 

The  proces-slng  and  extractive  metallurgy 
of  manganese  nodules  at  sea,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  waste  materials  resulting  from  this 
processing,  coiUd  be  far  more  d;ingeroits  un- 
less adequate  precautions  are  taken. 

However,  most  major  concerns  Involved  In 
the  dex'elopment  of  manganese  nodule,s  have 
determined  that  at  least  for  first  generation 
plants,  economical  processing  can  only  be 
accomplished  ashore.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  area  that  the  reagent  transportation 
costs  will  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the 
nodule  transport  costs,  and  problems  of 
wast*  disposal  and  environmental  protection 
will  be  much  greater  at  sea  than  on  land. 
However,  should  all  processing  take  place  at 
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sea,  at  least  aa  great  car©  should  be  taken 
for  waste  disposal  resulting  from  the  metal- 
lurgical process  as  Is  now  done  on  land:  w» 
should  have  learned  the  lesson  that  we  can- 
not wlllfiUly  damage  our  environment  with- 
out bad  consequences  for  the  quality  of  life. 

mOPOSALS 

To  ensure  the  safe  development  of  this  re- 
source, and  to  avoid  costly  and  drawn  out 
legal  wrangling  based  on  the  unsubstantiated 
opinions  of  "expertB"  for  opposite  viewpoints, 
it  Is  clearly  necessary  that  an  orderly  proce- 
dure be  followed  and  that  all  environmental 
factors  related  to  deep-sea  mining  be  well 
documeuted. 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  following 
procedure  be  adopted: 

1.  The  establishment  of  base-line  condi- 
tions In  the  potential  mining  areas.  This 
study  could  be  continued  and  completed — If 
necessary — simultaneously  with  the  sulase- 
quent  phases  of  the  procedure. 

2.  The  environmental  monltorlnB  of  pUot 
and.  or  full-scale  mining  operations. 

3.  The  documentation  of  changes  Induced 
in  benthic  ajid  pelagic  ecosystems  by  deep- 
.sea  mining  and  evaluation  of  their  Impli- 
cation In  relation  to  current  and  potential 
maritime  resources. 

4.  If  necessary,  the  recommendation  of 
changes  In  mining  methods  and  equipment 
based  on  the  facts  established  in  2  and  3. 

5.  The  formulation  of  environmental  cri- 
teria and  regulations  for  future  mining  op- 
erations to  minimize  harmful  environmental 
effects  while  enhancUig  the  development  of 
potentially  beneficial  by-products. 

6.  The  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  5. 
This     procedure     could     be     Implemented 

rapidly  by  the  United  States  alone  or  In  col- 
laboration with  one  or  more  of  the  most  In- 
terested nations  and  could  then  serve  as  a 
model  for  possible  International  adoption. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
develop  this  resource  and  preserve  §nd  pro- 
tect the  qtialiiy  of  our  marine  environment. 
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ISRAEL  AND  THE  "PIjO" 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FI.OKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
is  being  subjected  to  an  unprecedented 
propaganda  barrage  by  Arabs  who  favor 
the  Uquidation  of  Israel.  The  occasion  is 
the  invitation  by  a  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization— PLO — to  speak  before  tlie 
General  Assembly. 

This  unprecedented  invitation  to  allow 
a  nongovernmental  group  to  address  the 
\JH.  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
continuation  of  the  world  organization 
as  a  responsible  international  forum. 

Just  as  disturbing  is  tlie  ability  ol  the 
Arabs,  fueled  by  their  new  oU-based 
power  in  world  affairs,  to  spread  lies  and 
falsehoods  about  the  situation  in  the 
Tvliddle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note  just 
a  few  important  points  which  unmask 
the  intentions  of  the  so-called  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

Fh-st,  we  should  recall  tliat  there  ar^ 
already  20  Arab  states  and  37  Moslem 
states  in  the  world.  The  Jewish  people, 
with  a  historj'  and  culture  extending 
back  over  4.000  years,  need  aix)Iogize  to 
no  one  for  insisting  upon  the  continued 
existence  of  Israel  as  the  one  Jewish 
state  in  the  world. 

Second,  the  Palestinians  already  have 
an  independent  Arab  state  of  their  own. 
The  majority  of  the  population  of  Jor- 
dan is  comprised  of  Palestinian  Arabs. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  major 
force  behind  the  continued  existence  of 
the  PLO.  The  weapons  and  tlie  military 
training  of  PLO  tei-rorlsts  come  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  no  accident  that 
Arafat's  first  stop  after  the  U.N.  was  a 
visit  to  Castro's  Cuba,  Russia's  prime  ba-se 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fourth,  the  PLO  is  not  a  legitimatp 
government,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
terrorist  groups.  The  PLO  does  not  wage 
war  against  military  targets  where 
the  killing  of  civilians  is  accidental. 
Rather  it  purposely  seeks  out  civilian 
tPTgets  for  murder  such  as  the 
Olympic  athletes  in  Munich,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  in  Kliartoum,  the  school 
children  in  Maalot.  and  the  housewives 
at  home  with  their  infants  in  Kiryat 
Shmona.  Arafat  et^n  had  the  insen.si- 
tivity  to  address  the  U.N.  wearing  a  pis- 
tol, an  action  which  should  offend  peace- 
lovUig  people  everywhere. 

Fifth,  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees  Iz  not  a  problem  for  Israel  to 
solve.  It  is  nn  Arab  problem.  The  solu- 
tion which  should  have  come  years  ago 
and  wliich  is  still  valid  today  is  the  re- 
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settlement  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  in 
the  20  Arab  coimtries,  including  Pales- 
tinian Jordan,  which  have  the  land  and 
the  wealth  to  easily  accomplish  this 
move.  With  far  fewer  resources,  Israel 
long  ago  resettled  some  700.000  Jewish 
refugees  from  Arab  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  doubt  for  1  min- 
ute the  resolve  and  ability  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  fetand  in  their  own  defense. 
Nor  do  I  doiibt  the  continued  support  of 
Israel  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
What  I  do  question  is  the  behavior  of 
thase  scores  of  nations  who  welcomed  the 
PLO  terrorists  to  the  United  Nations 
Assembly. 


SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  JOUR- 
NALISTS —  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 
URGES  CONGRESS  TO  OVERRIDE 
THE  VETO  OP  H.R.  12471.  FREE- 
DOM OF  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi — in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  His 
address  and  a  wide-ranging  press  con- 
ference were  broadcast  nationally  and 
received  considerable  press  coverage  tlie 
following  several  days.  In  his  remarks. 
President  Ford  defended  his  October  17 
veto  of  the  amendment  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
last  montli  by  a  virtually  unanimous 
vote. 

Several  days  later,  the  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Clii  attending  the  conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  reaflai'ming 
their  support  of  H.R.  12471  and  urging 
Congress  to  override  the  veto.  I  should 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
many  outstanding  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied on  the  bill  v.hich  later  became  H.R. 
12471  was  Mr.  Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  a 
distinguished  journalist  for  the  Cliris- 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  then  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Since  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  resolution 
adopted  on  Saturday,  November  16,  1974 
naturally  did  not  receive  the  attention 
that  tlie  President's  appeai'ance  at  the 
convention  invoked,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Rfsoltttion  Adopted  at  the  Convention  op 

THE     PROFESSION.^L     SOCIETT      OP     JOtJHNAL- 

isTS — Sigma  Delta  Chi — Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Whereas:  Weaknesses  in  the  Preedom  of 
Iiiformatlon  Act  of  1966  have  prevented  ade- 
quate public  access  to  Government  data,  and 

Whereas:  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  measure  that  would  have  removed  some 
of  those  weaknesses,  and 

Whereas:  The  measure  passed  by  Congress 
was  adopted  only  after  considerable  debate 
and  compromise  over  objections  that  sensi- 
tive military  and  intelligence  information 
needed  protection,  and 

Wliereas :  Despite  overwhelming  support  of 
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the  measure  and  the  compromises  made  to 
Insure  its  passage,  the  measure  was  vetoed 
by  President  Ford  on  October  17,  and 

Whereas:  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  long  sup- 
ported efforts  to  assure  the  greatest  possible 
public  access  to  public  records,  now,  there- 
fore: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Society  restates  Its 
belief  that  the  measure  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress would  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the 
American  people  by  providing  greater  access 
to  Government  data,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Natlona. 
Convention  of  the  Society  urges  Congrea*  to 
oveiTide  President  Ford's  veto. 
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to  laboratory'  analysis  to  determine  It* 
condition. 


THE  CASE   OF  GENERAL  BROWN 


PHILADELPHIA  SAVES  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ment at  every  level  must  always  be  on 
the  lookout  for  ways  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

My  city,  Philadelphia,  will  cut  Its 
costs  by  some  $63,000  a  year  by  switch- 
ing to  longer  lasting  synthetic  motor  oil 
for  its  954-vehicle  Police  fleet. 

According  to  city  oflBcials  the  syn- 
thetic engine  oils  provide  at  least  40.000 
miles  of  driving,  compared  to  5,000  miles 
with  customary  lubrication.  Oil  filters 
are  good  for  at  least  20,000  miles  with 
the  new  synthetics,  instead  of  5,000  miles 
with  tjie  present  petroleum-based  oils. 

Although  the  synthetic  oil  is  more  ex- 
pensive initially,  direct  cost  savings  will 
come  from  using  less  oil,  fewer  oil  filters, 
and  considerably  less  garage  times  and 
manpower.  An  added  benefit  will  be  that 
each  vehicle  and  its  driver  will  remain 
on  patrol  an  additional  9  houi's  per  year, 
an  estimated  8,586  patrol  hours  for  the 
fleet. 

Philadelpliia  police  vehicles  patrol  an 
average  of  60,000  miles  per  year.  Follow- 
ing routine  maintenance  programs  now, 
each  vehicle  received  an  oil  change  and 
new  filter  every  5,000  miles  or  12  times 
per  year.  This  adds  up  to  5  fresh 
quarts  of  oil,  1  filter,  and  1  hour  of 
mechanic's  time,  every  visit.  Daring  that 
hour,  the  car  is  off  the  street. 

The  new  synthetics,  although  they  cost 
more  per  quart,  will  require  less  than 
two  oil  changes  and  only  three  filter 
changes  each  year.  Additionally,  the  city 
will  need  to  store  less  oil,  for  a  space 
saving  and  a  reduction  in  fire  potential. 

Present  annual  per-vehicle  mainte- 
nance cost  is  $101.28,  for  a  total  fleet  cost 
of  $96,621.12.  With  the  new  synthetic 
motor  oils,  the  costs  will  be  $35.22  per 
veliicle  and  $33,599.88  per  year. 

Synthetic  motor  oils  are  used  exten- 
sively in  military  and  aircraft  applica- 
tions. City  officials  anticipate  no  trouble 
with  the  switch,  especially  since  they 
will  continue  their  routine  motor- oil  in- 
spection program. 

Each  vehicle  in  the  police  fleet  is  in- 
volved in  the  program  whereby  a  sample 
of  oil  is  extracted  monthly  and  sufc.icrted 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
puolic  comments  of  Gen.  George  S. 
F.rown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  are  outrageous  for  a  man  in  his 
important  position. 

General  Brown  is  confused  about  the 
.situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  real 
threat  there,  to  the  existence  of  Israel 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
does  not  come  from  the  Arab  nations 
theriiselves.  On  their  own,  the  Arabs  can 
do  little  but  commit  terrorist  acts.  The 
real  threat  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
comes  from  the  Soviet  arms  which  are 
continuing  to  flow  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties to  the  Arab  States. 

General  Brown  is  further  confused 
about  the  reasons  for  congressional  sup- 
port of  Israel.  The  support  for  Israel  in 
Congress  is  not  the  work  of  some  power- 
ful lobby  but  rather  results  from  the 
widespread  belief  that  Soviet  influence 
should  not  be  allowed  to  spread  un- 
checked and  that  America  has  both  a 
moi  al  and  a  political  interest  m  the  sur- 
vival of  the  only  democracy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  general  is  also  confused  about  the 
cau.se  of  the  oil  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Even  if  Israel  did  not  exist,  tlie 
Arab  States  would  continue  to  use  oil  as 
an  economic  weapon  to  acquire  wealth 
and  power.  It  is  important  to  note  here 
that  countries  which  are  friendly  with 
Israel,  such  as  Iran  and  Venezuela,  have 
contributed  equally  to  the  world's  oil 
pi-oblems. 

We  should  have  serious  re.servations 
about  the  character  and  ability  of  a 
man  in  his  high  position  who  repeats 
timewoiTi,  anti-Semitic  myths.  To  set 
the  record  straight,  the  vast  majority 
of  newspapers  in  this  country  are  not 
owned  by  Jews.  Furthermore,  banking 
is  a  profession  from  which  Jews  in  this 
country  have  been  generally  excluded. 

The  security  of  our  counti-y  is  in  dan- 
ger if  it  dep>ends  on  a  man  who  buses 
his  opinions  and  his  judgments  on  in- 
foi-mation  that  is  biased,  false  and  de- 
signed to  mislead. 

If  a  military  leader  is  duped  by  absurd 
anti-Semitic  charget,  what  kind  of  re- 
sponse can  we  expect  from  such  a  man 
when  subjected  to  the  effects  of  subtle 
and  beguiling  Soviet  propaganda? 

The  welfare  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try can  best  be  served  by  the  removal 
of  Geneial  Brown  and  his  replacement 
by  someone  not  so  easily  taken  in  by 
phony  information. 

I  do  believe  General  Brown  sees  his 
error  and  that  his  apology  is  sincere. 

The  problem  is  that  in  time  of  national 
crisis  our  top  military  leader  may  not 
have  a  second  chance  to  correct  his  bad 
judgment. 
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FORMER  SOUTH  TEXAN  NAMED  CIT- 
IZEN OF  THE  YEAR  IN  WHITTIER, 
CALIF. 
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RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  B'NAI 
B'RITH  DISTRICT  THREE 
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WILL   THE   SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BUBBLE  BURST? 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  ID,  1974 

Mv.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished newspaperman,  who  for  some 
years  was  editor  of  the  McAllen  Monitor 
in  my  district,  recently  was  named  citi- 
zen of  the  year  in  Wliittier,  Calif. 

Mynatt  Smith  moved  20  years  ago 
from  McAllen  to  Whittier,  our  loss  be- 
coming that  city's  gain.  As  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Whittier  Daily  News,  he 
has  carried  forward  the  reputation  for 
community  service  that  he  established  in 
South  Texas.  The  Whittler-Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Wliittier  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Realtors,  cosponsors  of  the 
annual  citizen  of  the  year  award,  have 
given  desei-ved  recognition  to  his  civic 
activities. 

We  of  south  Texas  are  in  no  way  sur- 
prised by  the  honor  that  has  come  to 
Mr.  Smith.  He  laid  the  groundwork  for 
his  distinguished  jovunalistic  career  in 
our  area,  and  we  are  proud  of  him.  And 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  as  a  youth  I  wrote 
high  school  sports  for  the  McAllen  Moni- 
tor when  he  was  editor. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mynatt 
Smith  and  to  the  California  city  he  and 
his  newspaper  serve  so  well.  As  part  of 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  story  from  the 
Daily  News  giving  details  about  his  com- 
munity service : 
Smith  Named  WHrrriER  Citizen  of  the  Year 

Mynatt  Smith,  active  In  Wliittier  commun- 
ity organizations  and  projects  In  the  20  years 
he  has  lived  here,  has  been  named  Wlilttler's 
1974  citizen  of  the  year. 

Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Dally 
News,  was  named  at  a  reception  in  bis  honor 
at  a  Whittier  rest-aiu-ant  Monday  afternoon. 

The  honor  came  from  the  Whittier-Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Whittier  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Realtors,  cosponsors  of  the 
award.  Board  members  of  both  gioups  were 
present. 

Smith  will  also  be  honored  at  a  traditional 
citizen-of-the-year  banquet  at  the  Friendly 
Hills  Country  Club  Nov.  21. 

A  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Whittier  and  the  Whittier  Rotary  Club, 
Smith  is  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  a  member  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  YMCA  of  Greater  Whittier.  the  Whit- 
tier Heritage  Assn.,  the  Whittier  Community 
Concert  Assn.,  the  Whittier  Uptown  Assn., 
and  the  Whittier  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee. He  Is  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  In- 
tercommunity   Hospital    Foundation. 

Smith  is  a  past  president  of  the  Whittier 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  past  chapter 
director  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  has 
been  active  In  United  Way  finance  efforts.  He 
is  a  former  member  of  the  Whittier  City 
Library  Board. 

The  dinner  honoring  Smith  Nov.  21  will  be- 
Ejin  at  7:30  p.m.,  preceded  by  a  social  hour 
at  6:30  p.m.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
the   chamber   or   the   realty   board. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  two  spon- 
soring groups  have  Jointly  presented  the 
award.  Formerly,  the  presentation  was  a 
project  of  the  realty  board. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Noi^eniber  19,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  shocking  display  of 
disregard  for  the  murders  of  hundreds  of 
innocent  people,  has  agreed  to  allow  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to 
take  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Middle 
East.  During  our  recess  many  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  protested  this 
action.  At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  of  protest  issued  by  Dis- 
trict Tluee  of  B'nai  B'rith: 
Resolution 

For  most  Americans  aJid,  therefore,  for 
most  members  of  B'nai  Brlth,  the  United  ' 
Nations  has  represented  the  best  hope  for 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  ha.s  been  a  forum  in  which  the 
world's  leaders  might  express  their  concerns 
and  work  constructively  together  to  find 
solutions  for  the  troubles  that  beset  them. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  family  of  nations  has 
grown,  and  more  and  more  emerging  coun- 
tries, lacking  in  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  democratic  and  humanitarian 
principles  which  motivated  Its  foimders, 
have  been  admitted  to  membership,  it  has 
veered  off  course  as  a  catalyst  for  the  ills  of 
mankind,  and  has  become  little  more  than  a 
debating  society  in  which  nations,  spurred 
by  self-interest  or  Intense  economic  pressure, 
have  vented  their  hatred  and  frustration  on 
those  who  have  tried  to  uphold  the  Ideals 
and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
This  development  was  sadly  and  dramatically 
underscored  on  October  14,  1974,  when  the 
General  Assembly,  In  a  shocking  and  unpre- 
cedented action,  voted  to  admit  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  as  a  participant  in 
the  forthcoming  debate  on  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  notwithstanding  Its  avowed  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  State  of  Israel,  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  by  Its  unrelenting 
campaign  of  kidnaping  and  hijacking  and 
the  murder  of  Innocent  persons.  r 

Now,  therefore,  the  34,000  members  of 
B'nal  B'rith  In  District  No.  3,  comprising  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  West  Virginia,  resolve  as  follows: 

1.  They  express  their  outrage  and  dismay 
over  the  Incomprehensible  action  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  admit- 
ting the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as 
a  participant  In  the  debate  and  discussion 
on  peace  In  the  Middle  East  scheduled  to  be- 
gin on  November  4.  1974. 

2.  They  commend  and  congratulate  the 
United  States  government  for  its  courageous 
action,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  in 
voting  against  the  resolution  seating  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  and  urge 
the  implementation  of  that  commendation 
In  the  form  of  letters,  telegrams  and  peti- 
tions to  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  and  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
John  A.  Scall,  and  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

3.  They  propose  to  Join  ixi  the  national  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  over  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  traveling  to  New  York 
City  on  Monday,  November  4,  1974,  to  partic- 
ipate In  a  solidarity  rally  at  United  Nations 
Plaza. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern  is 
glowing  over  the  long-range  viability  of 
our  social  security  system.  Projected  de- 
mands on  the  system  indicate  that  it  is 
headed  for  a  financial  crisis  which  may 
require  significant  changes  in  resources, 
benefits,  or  both. 

While  the  actual  crunch  may  be  some 
way  further  down  the  road,  we  had  bet- 
ter be  doing  some  serious  thinking  now 
about  how  we  can  deal  with  it,  and  just 
what  our  alternatives  are. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem  are 
very  well  outlined  in  an  article  In  the 
November  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
entitled  "Will  the  Social  Security  Bubble 
Burst?"  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  general  public  will  give 
some  attention  to  this  and  other  analyses 
of  the  situation  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
develop  a  better  awareness  of  what  we 
are  faced  with,  and  some  understanding 
of  what  our  options  are  in  coming  to 
giips  with  it. 

The  article  follows: 
Will   the   Social   SEctmrry   Bubble   Burst? 
(By  Robert  T.  Gray) 

After  teaching  school  for  more  than  12 
years,  Ida  M.  Fuller  was  hired  In  1904  as  a 
bookkeeper,  secretary  and  clerk  In  the  law 
offices  of  Stickney,  Sargent  &  Skeels  In  her 
home  town  of  Ludlow,  Vt. 

In  1937,  her  employers — she  was  still 
there — explained  that  the  slight  deduction 
they  had  started  taking  from  her  weekly  pay 
represented  a  1  per  cent  tax  required  by  the 
new  Social  Security  Act  to  finance  retire- 
ment benefits  for  the  elderly. 

Though  the  tax  was  Imposed  in  1937,  the 
start  of  benefit  payments  was  deferred  initll 
1940  to  allow  a  buildup  In  the  fimd  from 
which  they  would  be  made. 

Miss  Fuller  retired  In  1939  and  applied  for 
benefits. 

In  January.  1940,  she  received  a  check  for 
$22.54. 

Numbered  00-000-001,  It  was  the  first 
monthly  Social  Security  check  ever  Issued. 

FYom  that  droplet,  the  flow  of  payments 
has  Increased  to  a  trickle,  a  stream,  a  river 
and  now  a  mighty  torrent.  In  1940,  a  total 
of  $63  million  went  to  222,000  beneficiaries. 
This  year,  $65  billion  Is  being  paid  to  moi-e 
than  30  million  recipients. 

All  told,  $400  billion  has  been  distributed 
since  the  program  got  underway — three 
quarters  of  It  In  the  last  15  years  alone. 

Social  Security  has  been  accorded  the 
popular  status  of  a  national  institution 
whose  financing  method  makes  It  Invulner- 
able to  uncertainties  that  might  threaten 
other  government  programs.  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  no  doubt  that  the  bounty  will 
continue  Indefinitely. 

In  fact.  If  you  look  at  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration projections  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  appears  on  the  surface  that  the 
program  will  flourish  at  a  level  far  beyond 
Its  originally  envisioned  role  as  a  provider 
of  modest  retirement  Income. 

The  Administration  currently  forecasts 
that  the  maximum  payment  to  an  Individual 
retired  worker,  now  $3,660  a  year,  will  go 
up  like  this  in  the  future: 
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1980— $6,680. 
1990 — $8,976. 
2000 — $16,083. 
2010 — $25,693. 
2020 — $42,908. 
2030 — $71,292. 

UNDER  THE  SUHPACE 

Behind  the  glittery  promise,  however,  are 
some  hard  economic  facts.  Congress  la  only 
now  beginning  to  face  up  to  them  after 
years  of  increasing  benefits  and  expanding 
coverage  of  the  program. 

In  the  last  five  years  alone.  Social  Security 
increases  totaling  nearly  70  per  cent  have 
been  voted — a  considerably  greater  rise  than 
the  rise  In  living  costs. 

While  the  original  Social  Security  Act  set 
up  an  "old  age  insurance"  plan  covering 
only  employees  who  had  paid  taxes  into  a 
trust  fund,  the  scope  has  been  enlarged  in 
stages  to  cover:  survivors  and  dependents 
of  workers;  the  self-employed;  preretire- 
ment-age workers  who  are  disabled — long- 
term  or  permanently — and  their  dependents; 
and  Individuals  72  or  older  who  have  never 
paid  Into  the  program.  The  most  sweeping 
expansion  came  In  1965,  when  the  Medicare 
system  of  health  insurance  for  the  elderly 
was  established. 

There  Is  now  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  Social  Security  system  is  being  strained 
by  the  constantly  growing  demands  on  It 
and  is  headed  for  a  financial  crisis  that  can 
b»  resolved  only  through  major  tax  in- 
creases— even  beyond  hefty  ones  now  sched- 
uled—or by  restraint  on  future  benefits  In- 
creases, or  a  combination  of  both. 

Those  scheduled  increases  are  hefty  in- 
deed. 

Workers  now  pay — and  employers 
match — 5.85  per  cent  Social  Security  tax  on 
Income  up  to  $13,200,  a  total  of  $772.20  each. 

In  1972,  Congress  set  up  an  automatic 
escalator  on  which  benefits  will  go  up  along 
with  the  Consumer  I^lce  Index,  beginning 
next  year.  That  same  law  provided  for  rais- 
ing the  taxable  wage  base  to  finance  the  In- 
creases, also  automatically. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  adopted  what 
It  termed  "dynamic  assumptions" — that 
wages  would  go  up  an  average  of  5  per  cent 
a  year  over  the  next  76  years  and  prices 
only  3  per  cent,  so  that  workers'  income 
would  be  going  up  fast«r  than  the  benefits 
it  financed. 

The  official  forecasts  of  future  maximum 
payments  listed  above  are  based  on  those 
assumptions,  which  obviously  do  not  take 
Into  account  the  current  Inflationary  situa- 
tion. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is,  of  course, 
the  tax  levels  that  will  be  needed  to  pay  the 
f  utiue  benefits. 

Based  on  tax  schedules  In  the  present  law 
and  Social  Security  Administration  projec- 
tions of  benefits,  this  Is  how  the  maximum 
tax  that  employer  and  employee  each  pay 
will  go  up : 

1975— $825 

1980 — 81,071 

1990— $1,875 

2000— $3,019 

2010 — $4,954  * 

2011— $6,005  (a  major  Jump  in  the  tax  rate 
occiu^  this  year) 

2020— $9,319 

2030— $15,176 

WHERE  DID  WE  GO  WRONG? 

Why,  In  the  light  of  tax  Increases  like  that, 
should  anyone  be  worrying  about  the  futvu-e 
financing  of  the  retirement  system? 

What  In  the  world  has  gone  wrong? 

In  answering  those  questions.  It  Is  first 
necessary  to  recognize  that  th«  Social  Se- 
curity system  operates  throiigh  transfer  fi- 
nancing— taxes   taken    In    from   workers   go 
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immediately  out  In  benefits  to  retirees  and 
other  recipients,  not  Into  any  reserve  or  in- 
dividual account. 

The  theory  Is  that  the  economy  will  con- 
tinue strong  over  the  long  range,  with 
enough  workers  employed  at  rising  pay  levels 
to  assure  that  taxes  coming  Into  the  system 
will  at  least  equal  benefits  going  out.  Also, 
that  the  working  public  will  accept  v/hat- 
ever  tax  increases  are  neces.sary  to  maintain 
this  balance. 

But  this  theory  must  be  evaluated  against 
recent  developments:  declining  birth  rates 
that  will  affect  future  worker-to-beneflclary 
ratios;  Inflationary  trends  In  which  prices 
are  rising  faster  than  wages,  contrary  to 
Congress'  1972  expectation  of  a  2  per  cent 
annual  increase  in  real  wages;  unexpectedly 
high  costs  of  providing  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled; and  new  public  attitudes  as  Social 
Security  taxes  climb.  To  elaborate : 

Population  trends.  Children  born  during 
the  great  baby  boom  of  1946-69  began  enter- 
ing the  work  force  In  the  1960s  and  the  In- 
flux will  continue  Into  the  late  19809. 

Over  the  next  36  years  or  so,  then,  ther« 
will  be  a  large  work  force  providing  retire- 
ment and  other  benefit*  for  a  relatively 
small  retired  population  of  the  pre-1946  era, 
when  birth  rates  were  low. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  during  the  early  19708, 
the  birth  rate  dropped  suddenly  to  the  zero 
population  growth  level — a  development  that 
had  not  been  expected  until  after  the  year 
2005. 

Therefore,  when  those  In  the  baby-boom 
generation  reach  retirement  age  starting 
about  2010,  a  relatively  small  work  force 
will  be  providing  high  benefits  for  a  large 
number  of  retirees. 

Back  In  1940,  when  Miss  Fuller  received 
that  first  check.  36  million  taxpayers  con- 
tributed to  Social  Security  and,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  benefits  went  to  222,000  benefici- 
aries— ratio  of  160  workers  to  one  retiree. 

By  1950,  the  ratio  had  dropped  to  14  to 
one— over  48  million  working  and  3.6  mil- 
lion receiving. 

In  1960,  there  were  72.5  million  workers 
and  14  million  beneficiaries — a  little  over 
five  to  one. 

Right  now,  some  95  million  workers  are 
providing  benefits  to  30  million  retirees — 
aboxit  a  three-to-one  ratio. 

This  covUd  be  down  to  two  to  one  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  or  not  long  thereafter. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  is  considered 
certain  to  be  over  40  million  by  1995,  some 
45  million  10  years  later  and  nearly  60  mil- 
lion by  2020.  The  Increase  In  the  work  force, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  affected  by  the 
unknown  factor  of  general  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Inflation.  The  cost-of-llvlng  Increase  that 
beneficiaries  will  get  next  year,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter,  wlU  show  up  as  a  higher 
wage  base  beginning  Jan.  1,  1976.  By  cur- 
rent estimates  It  will  be  around  $16,300 — 
which  translates  Into  a  tax  of  $895  each 
from  employer  and  employee. 

As  long  as  the  inflation  rate  is  more  than 
3  per  cent  a  year,  the  benefits  level  will  keep 
going  up — and  so  will  the  wage  base. 

But  nobody  envisioned  the  current  double- 
digit  Inflation  wtien  Congress  set  up  the  auto- 
matic escalator  two  short  years  ago. 

Such  living-cost  pressures  wUl  send  the 
benefits  level  up  in  amounts  that  simply 
can't  be  recovered  solely  by  raising  the  wage 
base.  Boosting  the  base  from  $15,300  to  $17,- 
500,  lor  example,  would  produce  extra  -eve- 
nue  only  from  those  making  more  than  $15.- 
300  a  year,  and  none  from  the  majority  of 
workers  making  less. 

Without  Increases  In  the  tax  rat«  affecting 
all  workers,  the  Social  Security  system  will 
plunge  into  the  red  in  1980,  if  not  before. 
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and  the  deficit  will  build  tip  by  billions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Preeently  scheduled  increases  in  the  tax 
rate — to  6.06  per  cent  in  1978  and  6.30  in 
1981 — won't  be  enough  to  keep  Social  Secu- 
rity in  the  black.  So  Congress  Is  going  to  have 
to  make  some  difficult  decisions  on  tax  rates 
and  benefit  levels  in  the  near  term. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  longtime  chief  actuar>' 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
currently  a  professor  of  actuarial  science  ot 
Temple  University  [see  "Is  It  True  What'^ 
They  Say  About  Social  Security"  Nation's 
Business,  June,  1973),  views  revisions  in  the 
escalator  plan  as  an  important  element  In 
resolving  the  problem. 

"If  the  automatics  operate  in  their  present 
method  indefinitely,"  he  says,  and  current 
inflationary  trends  continue.  Social  Security 
benefits  "will  rise  tmduly  and  the  system 
will  get  out  of  control." 

He  points  out  that  if  the  price  increases 
that  trigger  higher  benefits  contlniie  running 
ahead  of  wage  boosts,  "the  benefits  would, 
after  some  decades,  be  more  than  flnal  pay 
for  most  people." 

Mr.  Myers  adds:  "And  yoti  can  see  what 
that  would  do  to  both  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  any  private  sector  activities  in 
the  economic  security  field." 

Disability  coverage.  "Tor  retwons  that  are 
not  quite  clear  yet,"  aaya  Mr.  Myers,  "far 
more  pe<q»le  are  being  awarded  disability 
benefits"  than  a  few  years  ago. 

Fr<Hn  just  a  preliminary  study,  lie  says, 
one  tactot  appears  to  be  a  policy  under  which 
determinations  of  disability  are  made  by 
state  agencies,  rather  than  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration — which,  until  1971,  re- 
viewed each  case  but  since  then  has  checked 
only  on  a  sample  basis. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  disability 
cases  has  increased  since  1971  "may  be  a  co- 
incidence," Mr.  Myers  says.  "Or  tt  may  not." 

Public  attitudes.  Under  the  present  trans- 
fer system,  the  existence  of  Social  Security 
depends  on  the  wlUlngriess  of  the  working 
generation  to  be  taxed  to  pay  direct  benefits 
to  those  covered. 

Historically,  there  has  been  little  protest 
over  that  concept.  Congressional  action  has 
reflected  the  viewpoint  that  more  political 
mileage  Is  gained  in  raising  benefits  than 
lost  in  raising  taxes  to  finance  them. 

But  as  those  taxes  have  taken  a  bigger  and 
bigger  bite  of  the  Income  of  families  whose 
cost-consciousness  has  been  heightened  by 
inflation,  there  are  signs  of  unrest,  especially 
among  younger  taxpayers. 

"I  am  27  years  old,  married,  have  three 
children  and  am  an  employee  of  AT&T," 
Bruce  Wheatley  of  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  wrote 
his  Congressman.  '"The  Social  Security  tax 
Is  becoming  more  oppressive  and  burdensome 
from  year  to  year  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  It  appears  there  is  no  letup  in 
sight  under  the  present  system." 

The  complaint  is  not  an  isolated  one. 

Says  Rep.  Aucher  Nelsen  (R.-Mlnn.) :  "A.'? 
do  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  regularly  receive 
letters  from  the  elderly  who  say  they  need 
even  more  ...  to  get  along.  Needless  to  say, 
I  also  receive  letters  from  those  who  are  pay- 
ing the  rapidly  increasing  payroU  tax  to  sup- 
port the  system  and  who  beUeve  the  tax 
has  risen  far  enough." 

Social  Secifflty  Commissioner  James  B. 
Cardwell  agrees  that  "the  rising  voice  of  the 
middle -Income  worker,  challenging  the 
equity  of  the  payroll  tax  and  Its  growth  rate." 
Is  amcmg  the  reasons  why  the  system  is  at 
the  center  of  unprecedented  controversy. 

Declining  worker-retiree  ratios  and  pro- 
longed Inflation  are  matters  of  proper  con- 
cern, he  says,  and  there's  no  question  the 
program  la  heading  Into  deficit.  But,  he  adds: 

"I  would  stress  .  .  .  that  all  that  exists  at 
the  moment  is  the  possibility  of  this  hap- 
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priiing  111  the  distant  future  and  that  we 
possess  the  means  of  preventing  It  from 
happening.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
the  specter  of  a  future  deficit  will  be  allowed 
to  la.sL  beyond  the  next  session  of  Congress." 

"XHE  SIREN  SONG" 

The  focal  point  for  Congressional  action 
on  resolving  the  Impending  financial  crisis 
wiU^  center  on  a  report  due  by  Jan.  1  from 
an  a^^visory  council  that  is  making  a  com- 
plete "appraisal  of  Social  Security,  covering 
such  fundamental  questions  as  what  the 
nation  expects  of  tlie  system  aud  how  it  is  to 
be  financed. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  appointed  the  panel 
last  April  under  a  law  requiring  a  periodic 
review  of  Social  Security. 

W.  Allen  Wallis,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  aud  a  former  special 
assistant  to  President  Eisenhower,  is  chair- 
man. Other  members  represent  business, 
labor,  i-etlrees  and  the  public. 

While  the  council's  work,  and  even  its 
existence,  might  be  unknown  to  most 
Americans,  the  recommendations  it  makes 
will  be  the  starting  point  for  legislation  that 
will  have  a  major  Impact  on  business  well 
into  the  next  century. 

The  debate  Inevitably  will  produce  a  re- 
surgence of  proposals  to  tap  general  revenues 
for  partial  financing  of  retirement  benefits, 
rather  than  make  hard  decisions  on  raising 
taxes  or  moderating  increases  in  benefits. 

Mr.  Myers  has  a  warning  for  the  business 
community  on  that  score. 

Beware,  he  says,  of  "the  siren  .song"  of 
those  trying  to  sell  general-revenxie  financ- 
ing as  a  way  to  ease  the  burden  of  payroll 
taxes. 

"Money  that  comes  out  of  general  reventies 
is  money  that  business  is  going  to  pay  In  part 
in  one  form  or  another,"  he  adds.  "The  same 
is  true  for  individual  taxpayers." 

"As  long  as  people  see  the  payroll  tax  rales 
directly.  I  think  they  will  be  more  uiterested 
in  keeping  the  system  williin  bounds." 


First    CoMt,    First    Slrvkd 

The  year  she  turned  65,  Ida  M.  Puller 
traveled  from  Ludlow  up  to  Rutland.  Vt..  one 
day  to  Inquire  at  a  U.S.  government  office 
about  the  new  Social  Secvn-ity  retirement 
plan. 

It  was  1939,  and  the  first  benefits  were 
to  be  paid  the  following  year. 

By  coincidence,  the  day's  mail  to  the 
Rutland  office  contained  its  allotment  of  the 
first  shipment  of  application  blanks  from 
Social  Security  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss  Fuller  was  invited  to  fill  one  out 
Immediately,  and  it  was  mailed  oft  the  same 
day.  Because  of  that  timing,  she  became  the 
first  individual  to  receive  a  benefit  check 
\mder  the  new  program  of  retirement  benefits. 

She's  been  getting  them  ever  since. 

Now  100  years  old.  Miss  FHiUer  received  her 
474th  check  this  month — $105  after  a  deduc- 
tion for  Medicare,  compared  with  $22.54  in 
that  first  check. 

In  1965,  as  part  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  start  of  Social  Security  benefits.  Miss 
Puller  was  featured  in  a  promotional  film 
made  for  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  camera  recorded  a  ceremony  in  which 
her  footprint,  movie  star  style,  was  im- 
pressed on  wet  concrete.  The  hardened  block 
Is  now  part  of  the  Social  Security  archives 
in  Washington. 

Miss  Puller,  who  lives  with  a  niece  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  was  in  good  health  and 
active  up  to  her  100th  birthday  last  Septem- 
ber, but  since  then  has  been  showing  her 
years. 
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LABOR  UNREST  COULD  BREED 
NEW  CONFLICT 


November  19,  197  J^ 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOVRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
by  Hobart  Rowen  which  follows  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  No- 
vember 10,  1974,  and  prescnt.s  a  possibil- 
ity which  policymakers  in  the  Federal 
Grovernment  must  consider  seriously: 

Labor  Unrest  Could  Breed  New  Conflict 
( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 

"You  can  t  .screw  all  of  the  workers  all  of 
the  time." 

That  blunt  comment  on  the  failure  of  the 
recent  explosion  in  wages  to  keep  pace  with 
an  even  faster  advancing  inflation  comes  not 
from  a  labor  leader  but  from  a  top  official 
of  a  major  American  financial  institution. 

For  all  of  the  eflort-s  of  labor  leaders,  which 
have  about  doubled  last  year's  average  wage 
boost,  the  value  of  a  pay  check,  measured  by 
what  It  can  buy  in  the  stores  has  fallen. 

This  pattern  not  only  frustrates  U.S.  labor 
leaders,  but  leads  some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful among  them  to  suggest  that  the  deep- 
ening recession  lying  ahead  could  bring  with 
it  the  seeds  of  a  new  social  conflict. 

Jerry  Wurf,  the  dynamic  president  of  the 
Ameridan  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
MunicAal  Employees,  makes  the  point  that, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  big  depression,  the 
labor  movement  remained  largely  pro-Estab- 
lishment, in  marked  contrast  to  what  hap- 
pened elsewhere  in  Industrial  societies. 

But  confrontation  politics  in  the  1960s 
on  race  Issues  and  the  Vietnam  war.  and 
more  recently  the  bitter  struggle  in  New 
York  and  Boston  on  school  Issues,  point  to 
the  possibility  of  direct  action  by  groups 
of  workere  in  striking  contrast  to  labor's  tra- 
ditional role  of  working  within  the  system. 

It's  a  pattern  that  some  observers  felt 
might  flj-st  rock  the  industrial  economies  of 
Europe — especially  In  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom  where  inflation  is  even  worse  than 
here  and  the  oil-induced  depression  hits  even 
harder. 

But  Wurf  thinks  It  can  happen  in  this 
country,  too,  unless  business  leaders  and  gov- 
ernment take  "Draconian  steps"  to  insure  a 
better  distribution  of  the  national  wealth 
and  income. 

In  a  candid  interview  in  his  new  Washing- 
ton headquarters  on  L  Street,  Wurf  said  that 
the  labor  movement  in  recent  years  has  paid 
lip  service  to  real  change,  but  has  actually 
tried  to  be  "more  patriotic  than  any  Institu- 
tion in  America." 

Now,  labor  leaders'  failure--  including  his 
own — to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  labor  force 
"equal  to  where  they  were — let  alone  reach- 
ing out  for  the  new  sights  that  they've  been 
led  to  expect  is  their  right  "—is  cau.sing  a 
basic  upheaval,  Wurf  says. 

It's  probably  too  early  to  predict  a  rank 
and  file  rebellion  against  the  present  iniion 
leadership,  Wurf  says.  But  there  is  a  stirring : 

"At  this  moment,  it  is  a  sort  of  gradual, 
grumbling  discontent,  and  it  seems  to  esca- 
late as  they  get  closer  and  closer  to  the  (eco- 
nomic) precipice. 

"You  take  tliose  auto  workers.  They're  not 
making  a  lot  of  noise  right  now.  But  v.hen 
they  use  up  the  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment compen.satlon  that's  part  of  their  union 
contract,  and  when  they  use  up  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  listen  loud  and  clear.  They're 
not  going  to  be  content  to  sell  apples  on  the 
corners,  you  believe  me!" 

Wurf,  in  his  mld-50s.  came  otit  of  college 
into  the  depicssion  of  the  1930s     an  experi- 


ence that  the  yoiuiger  men  and  women  in 
today's  work  force  have  so  far  missed. 

Until  recently,  Wurf  feels,  the  factory  and 
construction  union  worker  was  less  concerned 
with  security  against  unemployment  than 
with  increasing  his  affluence,  his  two-car 
statu.s,  and  enjoying  his  leisure  time. 

Thus,  two  years  ago.  the  big  issue  fought 
within  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  was 
over  "optional  overtime":  Union  men  didn  t 
want  to  be  forced  to  work  overtime. 

Now.  with  unemployment  at  6  per  cent, 
and  threatening  to  go  to  7.0  or  7.5  per  cent 
next  year,  things  look  so  different,  Wurf  be- 
lieves, that  workers  may  reject  the  restrain- 
ing Influence  of  their  leaders,  and  take  to 
the  streets. 

Moreover,  the  work  force  Increasingly  is 
concentrated  in  the  services,  rather  than 
industry — and  .service  workers,  being  the 
least  well  organized,  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
todays  combination  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. 

"I  think  they're  angry  and  they  don't  really 
believe  that  they've  got  to  accept  meekly 
what  their  parents  and  grandparents  ac- 
cepted," Wurf  said.  "When  you  exhaust  all 
of  tlie  remedies  of  reasonableness,  then  you 
go  to  non-violence,  civil  disobedience,  and" — 
Wurf  didn't  finish  the  thought — "I'm  not  one 
for  making  wild  predictions." 

That's  a  sober  perspective  from  a  sober 
and  responsible  man  who  is  frustrated  by 
the  fact  that,  no  matter  what  he  brings  back 
from  tlie  bargaining  table,  "it's  wiped  ovit" 
by  price  increases. 

"Vou  know,"  says  Wurf,  "people  are  say- 
ing tliere's  something  wrong,  somebody  is 
ripping  me  off.  and  I'm  not  going  to  sit  still 
for  it.  • 


A  PRAYER  FOR  OUR  MIA'S 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novevtbcr  19.  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daniel  M.  O'Connell,  Post  272.  American 
Legion,  has  made  a  vigorous  effort  to 
keep  the  subject  of  our  missing  in  action 
servicemen  in  the  forefront  of  public 
attention.  I  share  the  objectives  of  the 
O'Connell  Post  and  have  been  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  activities  of  that 
post's  chaplain,  John  Weiss. 

Chaplain  Weiss  recently  sent  the  text 
of  a  prayer  for  MIA's  to  me  which  had 
been  offered  at  an  O'Connell  Post  break- 
fast earlier  this  year.  The  message  is  so 
important  that  I  want  to  share  it  with 
you  by  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  "A  Prayer  for  Our 
MIA's": 

Lord,  shelter  the  living  and  dearly  de- 
parted MIA's  in  S  E  Asia.  Open  the  hearts 
and  mi'ids  of  those  who  know  of  their  exist- 
ence or  deith  to  advise  those  at  home  who 
love  and  miss  them.  As  soldiers,  these  MIA's 
carried  the  burden  of  battle;  discharged  on 
obligation  of  his  country;  faced  hazards,  pain 
and  iuiprisonment  beyond  the  lot  of  the  sol- 
dier. 

O  Lord,  these  gallant  men  who  bore  so 
great  a  burden  during  the  conflict  must  not 
be  forsaken. 

God  of  Justice,  to  whom  we  pray,  thy  com- 
passion we  beseech — lift  the  curtain  of 
secrecy  and  Indifference  which  Is  a  burden 
they  should  no  longer  be  expected  to  bear, 
give  them  the  strength  to  survive  the 
thoughtlessness  that  is  denying  them  the 
freedom  of  Amerira  and  the  love  of  those  at 
home.  Amen. 
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HOW  YOUR  MONEY  IS  BEING  SPENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  voter  turnout  In  tlie  recent  elec- 
tion was  the  lowest  since  1946,  and  those 
of  us  in  the  Republican  Party  are  all  too 
aware  of  what  impact  tliat  vote  turnout 
had  on  om*  forces  here  in  the  Congress. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  reasons  for  that  voter  apathy,  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  feelings  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  H.  Keith  Leggott  of  East  Peoria.  HI., 
typifies  the  feeling  of  frustration  and  im- 
patience which  so  many  people  feel  to- 
ward government  at  all  levels. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Leggott's 
letter,  together  with  the  enclosure,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

How  Your  Monet  Is  Bf.ing  Spfnt — At  Lea-st 

$6,002,737  Of  It 

(By  John  Epperheimer) 

"Cut  the  high  cost  of  government"  is  a 
familiar  campaign  slogan  in  election  years. 

If  the  following  list  of  government  projects 
is  any  indication,  we  should  heed  that  slogan. 

Tlie  Hardin  (Mont.)  Herald  obtained  the 
list  from  the  Congressional  Record.  It's  been 
widely  reprinted,  and  Johnny  Carson  talked 
about  it  on  his  show. 

Here's  the  list,  which  has  to  serve  as  an 
indictment  of  our  bureaucracy : 

$35,000  for  chasing  wild  boars  In  Pakistan. 

$70,000  to  study  the  smell  of  perspiration 
given  off  by  Australian  aborigines. 

$28,361  for  odor-measuring  machine  for 
above  project. 

$50,000  to  study  life  views  of  the  GauJli-o 
Indians  in  Colombia. 

$17,000  for  a  dry  cleaning  plant  to  spruce 
up  the  djellabas  of  the  Bedouins. 

$37,314  for  a  potato  chip  machine  for  the 
Moroccans. 

$117,250  wages  for  Board  of  Tea  Tasters. 

$68,000  paid  to  Queen  of  England  for  not 
planting  cotton  on  her  plantation  In  Missis- 
sippi. 

$14,000  to  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  not  planting 
wheat. 

$19,000  to  Libby  McNeil  for  growing  no 
cotton. 

$2  million  to  Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito  for 
purchase  of  a  yacht. 

$31,650  for  Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Al- 
bert's new  carpet;  $21,000  for  his  new  drap- 
eries; $44,000  for  his  chandeliers;  $65,000  for 
other  furnishings. 

$80,000  for  a  zero  gravity  toilet  for  the 
.space  program. 

$230,000  for  environmental  testing  of  the 
same. 

$250,000  to  Interdepartmental  Screw 
Thread  Committee,  established  as  a  tem- 
porary agency  to  speed  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  still  laboring  to  make  nuts  and  bolts 
fit  together. 

$100,000  per  year  to  servants  at  Alaokau 
Chateau  in  Anchorage,  wlilch  is  a  retreat  for 
government  bureaucrats. 

$6,000  to  study  Polish  bisexual  frogs. 

$85,000  to  learn  about  the  "cultural,  eco- 
nomic and  social  impact  of  rural  road  con- 
struction in  Poland." 

$20,000  to  study  the  blood  groups  of  Polish 
Zlotnlka  pigs. 

$5,000  to  collect  a  rare  moss  in  Burma. 

$8,000  to  track  down  .specimens  of  a  cer- 
tain Burme.se  ant, 

$5,000  to  learn  about  Yugaslavian  Inter- 
tidal  hermit  crabs. 

$15,000  as  a  bounty  for  finding  Yugoslav- 
l&u  lizards. 
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♦5,000  to  tabulate  the  differences  between 
native  American  and  Indian  whistling  ducks. 

$20,000  to  Investigate  the  German  cock- 
roach. 

$71,000  to  compile  the  history  of  comic 
books. 

$5,000  for  an  analysis  of  violin  varnish. 

$50,000  for  analysis  of  the  fur  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  be- 
tween 1770  and  1820. 

$20,324  to  learn  about  the  mathig  calls  of 
Central  American  toads. 

$203,979  to  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  extend 
traveler'.s  aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  free- 
way. 

$50,000  paid  to  the  genius  who  wrote  the 
poem  "lighght."  (That  is  not  the  title  of 
tlie  poem,  it  Ls  the  whole  poem.)  The  whole 
thing  comes  to  seven  letters  worth  $714,28 
fach. 

$19,300  to  Health.  Education  end  V/elfare 
Department  to  find  out  why  children  fall 
oil  tricycles. 

$375,000  .spent  by  the  Pentagon  to  study 
tlie  frisbee. 

$1  million  spent  by  Air  Force  to  invent  a 
device  to  cover  the  tips  of  missile  silos. 

$600,000  to  outfit  executives'  jets  lor  the 
Pentagon. 

$121,000  t-)  fi;id  out  why  people  say  "ain't". 

$33,101  to  the  Israeli  Institute  of  Applied 
Science  to  conduct  a  "test  of  the  husband- 
wife  relationship." 

$15,000  to  find  out  how  fi.shing  boat  crew- 
men cati.se  conflicts  in  Yugosluviau  peasrtni 
towns. 

$3,000  to  search  for  Indian  lizards. 

.*25,000  to  study  biological  rhythms  of  the 
intfish  In  India. 

$8,000  to  study  medieval  Spanish  .satire 
and  invective. 

$14,000  to  learn  about  spcclation  of  cave 
beetles. 

$2,458  to  train  18  Good  Humor  Peddlers. 

S-70,000  to  classify  and  determine  the  pop- 
ulation biology  of  Indo-Australian  ants. 

OcTOBFB  14.  1974. 

Dear  Concrfssman:  The  enclo.sed  is  a 
clipping  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"Tazewell  Courier."  When  I  first  read  It, 
I  searched  for  the  punch  line  becaure  I 
thought  certahily  it  must  have  been  au- 
thored by  .some  well-known  Joke  writer.  Then 
I  realized  that  what  I  read  was  a  serious 
offering.  The  first  thought  that  came  to  me 
following  this  realization  was  that  "you've 
got  to  be  kidding."  I  repeat  this  thought  to 
.\ou;  "you've  got  to  be  kidding." 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  have  been  a'.v:irc 
that  govt,  money  was  used  in  to  say  the 
least,  some  odd  ways,  but  little  did  I  realize 
that  these  "oddies"'  were  of  sueli  magnitude. 
What  disturbs  me  more  is  Just  how  Incom- 
plete the  enclosed  list  may  be!  I  would  al- 
most wager  that  this  Is  only  the  "top  of  ilie 
ice  berg."' 

I  have  never  opposed  the  spending  of 
federal  funds  for  basic  and  related  research; 
however,  in  all  honesty,  some  of  the  listed 
"grants"  would  have  to  be  classified  as  re- 
diculous  while  others  arc  almost  laughable. 
I"m  sure  that  my  74  year  old  widowed 
Mother  along  Willi  thousands  of  others  liv- 
ing on  social  security  would  derive  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  and  pleasure  from  knowing 
tliat  $5000  was  spent  to  learn  about  Yugo- 
slavian hermit  crabs  or  that  $117,000  •-  was 
spent  for  salaries  of  the  board  of  tea  tasters 
etc. 

Come  on  now.  Isn't  this  a  little  much  for 
the  American  tax  payer  to  put  up  with!! 
My  gosh,  when  the  nation  is  begging  for 
some  budget  cuts  and  some  tax  relief,  can  t 
anyone  over  there  In  Congress  find  some 
of  this  stuff  to  whittle  away  at.  When  I 
read  about  this  Junk,  I  can  only  Judge  that 
all  this  talk  about  budget  cuts  and  spend- 
ing reductions  is  Just  talk  and  that  few  are 
really  serious  or  really  even  care.  I  Just  wish 
someone  would  pursue  this  type  of  junk  as 
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diligently  aud  with  as  much  vengeuce  as 
Watergate  was  pursued.  Now  that  would  be 
something  wouldn't  it?  Have  a  heart  you 
gtiys — Get  Serious ! ! 

You  know,  It  could  be  that  If  a  little  less 
were  extracted  from  the  taxpayer  and  let 
those  who  would,  obtain  their  own  funds  to 
find  out  "how  fishing  boat  crewmen  cause 
confiicts  in  Yugoslavian  peasant  towais,  per- 
haps we  could  take  better  care  of  widowed 
mothers.  Did  anyone  ever  think  of  that? 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  KfclTH  Leccott. 


RISING  UNEMPLOYMENT  SHOULD 
BE  HALTED 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

ciK    TEXAS 

TX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
iieces.sity  for  taking  effective  steps  to 
combat  the  rising  tide  of  unemployment 
is  immediate  and  urgent.  Fortunately, 
the  basic  machinery  for  doing  this  is 
already  in  existence.  I  refer  to  the  public 
worlcs  impact  programs  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

As  my  colleagues  know — and  as  the 
people  of  my  south  Texas  district  cer- 
tainly know — EDA  has  made  grants  to 
communities  in  order  to  provide  useful 
work  to  the  mideremployed  and  unem- 
ployed in  high  imemployment  and  low 
income  areas.  Many  useful  community 
projects  of  la.sting  value  have  been  car- 
ried out  under  EDA's  public  works  im- 
pact program. 

In  recently  enacting  a  2 -year  exten- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  Congress  added  a  pro- 
vision for  a  new  economic  adjustment 
authority  designed  to  reach  commimi- 
ties  either  experiencing  or  on  the  verge 
of  facing  high  levels  of  joblessness  among 
their  people.  Grants  can  be  made  direct- 
ly to  communities  for  them  to  use  in 
job-providing  projects  of  their  own  de- 
vising. 

In  an  address  before  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  Pi-esident  Ford  proposed  cre- 
ation of  a  Community  Improvement 
Corps  to  assist  jobless  workers  who  had 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 
This  program,  the  Piesident  said,  would 
provide  "short- tenn,  useful  work  proj- 
ects to  improve,  beautify,  and  enhance 
the  environment  of  our  cities,  towns,  and 
countryside." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  extensive  ex- 
iJerience  with  exactly  these  kinds  of 
projects.  It  is  a  going  concern.  Its  ad- 
ministrative procedures  have  been  test- 
ed, it  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for  can-ying 
out  the  Pi'esident's  proposal. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  expand  EDA's  public  works  impact 
program.  My  bill  authorizes  up  to  $500 
million  each  year  for  these  purposes  dur- 
ing the  2-year  life  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  The 
money  would  be  expended  for  precisely 
those  purposes  set  forth  in  President 
Ford's  October  8  address  to  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  expanded  program 
is  shown  clearly  in  the  rising  tide  of  un- 
employment among  our  people.  And  the 
need  is  now. 
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"UP  WITH  DOWNS" 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 

IS  itLS;  HOUSE  OF  REPEE8ENTATIVKS 

Titfuday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Ml'.  Speak- 
er, on  October  17,  a  great  Clevelander, 
Ollie  Downs,  was  inducted  into  the  Na- 
tional AAU  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame  and 
was  named  the  1974  Man  of  the  Year. 

I  am  extremelj'  pleased  to  extend  to 
Ollie  my  warmest  congratulations  on 
these  honors,  which  are  only  the  most 
recent  to  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Ollie. 
who  has  been  active  in  the  AAU  for  over 
50  years,  now  serves  as  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  Cleveland  Golden  Gloves,  and  his 
years  of  coaching  have  produced  in- 
numerable boxing  champions. 

In  1972  the  local  newspaper  of  Ollie's 
home.  Gates  Mills,  wrote  au  aiticle 
which  well  sums  up  his  achievements, 
and  I  now  insert  this  article  fi'om  the 
Gatepost  into  the  Record: 

OixiE  Downb:  a  Litetime  of  Athletics 

Wblte-balred.  fiorld-faced,  jovial,  peri- 
patetic OUie  Downs,  who  has  lived  at  Gates 
Mills  Towers  II  in  Suite  651  since  Jauuary 
1971  with  his  wife  Helen,  is  quite  a  mulU- 
talented  gent.  Retired  from  Railway  Express 
Agency  in  1962.  where  he  served  for  45  years. 
Ollie  hns  permeated  his  life  with  sports  ac- 
tivities from  his  youth  to  this  day.  A  star 
basebtUl  and  basketball  player  at  East  Tech 
High  School  tind  sandlot  team  champ,  Ollie 
then  k)ecame  a  skiUful  boxer,  and  he  was 
'hooked"  for  life.  He  became  a  trainer,  han- 
dled Golden  Glox-es  fighters,  and  trained 
many  aspirmg  young  boxers  for  national 
competitions.  Four  of  his  boys  made  Uncle 
Sam's  Ol5Tnpic  Boxing  Team  in  the  1920"s 
.■\nd  boxed  In  the  competition  In  Belgium. 
Boxing  remained  the  main  impetus  of  his 
prodig'ous  pursuits  In  a  stream  of  activity 
that  led  him  into  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional Involvements.  He  became  supervisor 
for  community  centers  of  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Schools,  a  post  which  he  held  for  17  years, 
ond  where  he  was  the  Innovator  of  many 
youth -oriented  BportB  programs.  As  boxing 
coach  for  John  Carroll  University,  from  1947- 
49,  Ollie's  teams  were  rated  among  the  best 
in  the  country  for  small  colleges. 

Numerous  lienors  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  service  to  amateur  ath- 
letics and  physical  fitness  programs  .  .  . 
amoni»  them  the  coveted  plaque  given  to 
him  In  September  1964  by  the  AAU  (Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States) 
for  50  years  of  Intensive  and  dedicated  ac- 
tivity. He's  proi>ably  the  only  sports  figure 
in  Ohio  to  have  achieved  this  honored  status. 

Ollie  served  as  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Boxing  and  Wrestling 
Commission  and  was  made  a  life  member 
when  he  resigned  several  years  ago.  Still 
active  on  the  national  level,  Ohio  is  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Wrestling 
Association  and  will  represent  that  group 
as  a  delegate  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  World  Boxing  Ajseoclation  in  August  in 
HawaU.  It  wUl  be  his  2and  convention. 

Along  the  way,  Ollie  Downs  has  made 
hundreds  of  friends  .  .  .  among  them  .  .  . 
comedian  Bob  Hope,  whom  Ollie  dlssxtaded 
from  l>ecomlng  a  boxer  . . .  George  Stelnbren- 
ner  III  .  .  .  sports  writer  Hal  Lebovltz  .  .  . 
Mayor  Ralph  Perk  .  .  .  recreation  director 
John  Nagy  .  .  .  Babe  Trlscaix),  who  became 
A  national  boxing  champ,  under  Ollie's 
1  utelage. 

People  still  reminisce  a'bout  Uie  many  gym- 
nasiums that  OlUe  operated  In  the  old  neigh- 
borhoods of  Cleveland.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
dance  hrtlls,  where  people  waltzed  the  night 
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away.  But,  Ollie  doesn't  dwell  on  past 
achievements.  He's  too  busy  being  chairman 
ot  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  where  he  Is  a  past 
president  .  .  .  being  helpful  In  various  ca- 
pacities for  the  Cleveland  Boxing  and  Wrest- 
ling Commission,  and  raising  funds  to  sup- 
port ptaystcal  fltneas  programs  for  Youth.  We 
say  "Up  With  Downs"  .  .  .  amateur  ixjxer, 
ti-.-ilner,  coach.  super\"isw,  and  coordinator 
.  .  .  who  has  made  a  unique  and  penetrating 
contribution  to  the  World  of  Sports. 


OPENING  FEDERAL  FILES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GfAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
to  override  President  Ford's  veto  of  the 
Fi'eedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments contained  in  H.R.  12471.  As  an  ad- 
vocate of  "open  government"  and  as  a 
supporter  of  the  effort  to  strengthen  the 
public's  right  to  know,  I  Intend  to  vote  to 
override  the  Pi-esidential  veto  of  this 
legislation. 

Tlie  editorial,  written  in  the  October 
26  edition  of  the  New  Haven  Register, 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  the  Freedom 
of  Infonnation  Act  amendments  and  ex- 
emplifies the  importance  of  overriding 
the  veto  of  H.R.  12471.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  our  colleagues  the  full  text 
of  the  New  Haven  Register's  editorial: 

[From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 

Oct.  26,  1974] 
Editor's  Note — Opening  Federal  Files 

The  idea  of  this  Editor's  Note  column,  since 
its  inception,  has  been  to  provide  soma 
Saturday  morning  shoptalk  about  the  New 
Haven  newspapers,  and  newspaperlng  in 
general.  lor  tiie  casual  reader. 

If  I  seem  to  be  discussing  the  relationship 
between  news  reporters  and  government  al- 
most too  frequently.  It's  becaitae  news  about 
government  Is  so  Uiiportant  today  to  the 
entire  thrust  of  ^ur  society. 

I'm  back  on  the  subject  this  morning  be- 
cause President  Ford  has  Just  vetoed  a  series 
of  new  amendments  to  tiie  Federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  News  people  everywhere 
in  the  country  are  girding  themselves  to 
make  sure  that  the  veto  does  not  mean  an 
end  to  efforts  to  Improve  this  act. 

Some  editor  groups  and  reporter  groups 
are  trying  to  organize  congre.sslonal  action 
to  override  the  Ford  veto  when  Congress 
meets  again  after  the  election.  Others  simply 
want  to  make  sure  that  President  Ford  will, 
as  he  promised,  "shortly  submit  language 
which  would  dispel  my  concerns."  His  objec- 
tlon.s.  he  said,  were  based  on  fears  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Law  would  become 
both  unworkable  and  iniconstitutlonal  if  the 
revisions  stuck. 

The  original  Freedom  of  Information  AC 
was  passed  in  1966.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
a  clear  legal  mechanism  for  opening  up  gov- 
ernment Information,  and  particularly  gov- 
ernment records,  to  the  public  and  to  the 
press.  Because  It  is  a  long  and  complex  law 
shaped  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
whole,  huge  federal  establishment,  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty In  finding  loopholes  which  permit  them 
to  dttck  away  from  citizens  who  want  infor- 
mation—often about  themselves,  or  from  re- 
porters who  desire  to  look  o\'er  oflicial  papers 
iar  news  purposes. 

The  big  and  roTitinuing  hang-up  between 
govcnimeiit  insiders  and  those  on  tlie  out- 
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bide  is  the  matter  of  classified  documents. 
The  proposed  changes  In  the  law  would  have 
given  the  courts  power  to  review  the  classi- 
fication of  documents  by  a  government 
agency.  The  new  amendments  also  author- 
ised a  court  to  suspend  a  federal  employe 
from  his  Job  for  vip  to  60  days  if  it  found 
that  tlie  eniploye  had  withheld  requested 
records  without  a  reasonable  basis  In  law. 

President  Ford  felt  that  there  was  danger 
of  letting  a  Judge  poke  around  In  secret 
government  papers  In  a  way  that  would 
'risk  exposure  of  our  military  oi-  Intelligence 
^ecrets  and  diplomatic  relations."  Other  crit- 
ics felt  that  dlsdplhie  against  an  erring  fed- 
eral employe  could  best  be  bandied  by  one  of 
his  or  her  supervisors  rather  than  by  a 
judge  unfamiUar  with  tiie  routines  of  the 
ofHce.  And  there  were  other  tectuilcalliies  to 
which  objection  had  been  made. 

The  point  of  concern,  however,  is  that 
after  eight  years  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
matioii  Act  It  is  stUl  meet  difficult  for  an  In- 
dividual citizen  or  for  a  working  reporter 
to  dig  out  facts  which  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment wants  to  keep  buried.  Ford  insists  that 
the  government  agencies  need  more  tliau  10 
days  to  decide  whether  to  furnish  a  requested 
document.  He  claims  that  the  20  days  al- 
lowed for  deciding  aix  appeal  are  unreallstl- 
cally  short  for  such  decision-making.  This 
seems  like  bureaucratic  stalling. 

In  the  confusion  that  is  certain  to  prevail 
when  a  lame-duck  Congress  comes  back  to 
v.ork  after  Election  Day,  the  whole  pain- 
fully-achieved proposal  for  constructive 
ninendment  to  the  Freedom  of  Infonnation 
Act  could  simply  go  up  in  fimoke — unle.ss  the 
presidential  veto  is  overridden.  Or  unless 
enough  pressure  is  put  on  President  Ford  to 
make  him  keep  the  concept  alive  by  submit- 
ting his  own  revisions  to  the  law.  The  House 
'.  oted  349  to  2  in  favor  of  the  revisions.  The 
.Senate  passed  tlie  amendments  on  a  voice 
\'ole  with  only  one  member  raising  objections. 
Obviously  Congress  was  willing. 

In  a  period  when  the  power  of  the  press  is 
occasionally  considered  too  great,  the  power 
of  the  federal  government  to  avoid  detailed 
scrutiny  by  press  or  public  is  obviously 
greater.  Because  dry  legal  language  is  at  the 
center  of  the  argument,  it  isn't  easy  to  make 
the  issue  lively  for  our  readers.  But  It  is 
vital  to  good  goverunjent — and  to  better 
government. 

Closing  quote. — "I  view  the  guarantee  of 
the  First  Amendment  as  the  fotindatlon  upon 
which  our  government  structure  rests  and 
without  which  it  could  not  continue  to  en- 
dure as  conceived  and  planned.  Freedom  to 
speak  and  write  about  public  questions  is 
.13  Important  to  the  life  of  our  government 
as  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body.  In  fact, 
this  privilege  Is  the  heart  of  our  government. 
If  that  heart  be  weakened,  the  result  is  de- 
bilitation; If  it  be  stilled,  the  result  is 
death." — Justice  Hugo  Black,  1941,  Bridges  v 
California. 


PLANS  TO  OFFER  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  16373 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF   VntCINIA 
I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Norevibcr  19,  1974 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R. 
16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  comes  be- 
fore the  House,  I  plan  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

I.  To  section  3 lb)  add:  (9)  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction ; 

II.  To  section  3ib>  add:  (10)  to  a.'^slst 
an  agency  of  the  Government  enforce 
the  ciiminal  law. 
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FOOD  AID  ABROAD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  Noveviher  19.  1974 

Ml-.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  returned  over 
the  weekend  from  Rome,  Italy,  where 
he  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
World  Food  Conference. 

The  Secretai-y  met  yesterday  with  the 
news  media  to  discuss  the  conference. 
He  also  released  some  pertinent  facts 
about  America's  food  aid  abroad — both 
past  contributions  and  our  current  level 
of  support. 

I  applaud  this  action  of  the  Secretary. 
During  the  11  days  of  the  conference.  I 
was  shocked  by  news  reports  from  Rome 
that  indicated  how  httle  some  Ameri- 
cans know  about  the  magnificent  role  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  food  as- 
sistance to  lesser  developed  comitries  of 
the  world. 

Charges  of  "foot  dragging"  by  the 
United  States  were  leveled  by  some  non- 
delegate  observers  and  groups. 

These  unsubstantiated  charges  simply 
are  not  true. 

For  25  years,  the  United  States  has  led 
the  way,  beyond  the  capacity  or  desire 
of  any  other  nation  to  follow,  battling 
hunger  and  providing  food  assistance  to 
the  needy  of  the  world.  Our  long-range 
commitment  Is  to  stamp  out  starvation 
everywhere. 

True,  we  got  in  the  food  assistance 
business  because  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  American  farmers.  They 
produced  more  than  we  could  use  or 
find  markets  for.  As  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  we  elected  to  share  our 
surpluses  with  othei's,  rather  than  de- 
stroy them. 

But  the  acid  test  of  our  humanitarian 
policy  came  last  year,  and  this. 

Last  year,  although  the  Government 
did  not  own  a  bushel  of  available  grain, 
the  United  States  contributed  $890  mil- 
lion worth  of  aid.  This  year  that  amount 
was  boosted  to  nearly  $1  billion. 

FrOTi  1965  to  1972.  the  United  States 
provided  84  percent  of  all  food  aid — a 
figure  that,  Secretary  Butz  rightly  told 
the  World  Food  Conference,  was  too 
high.  The  Secretary  has  asked  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  help  broaden  the 
base  of  giving.  He  points  out  that  food 
aid  is  actually  a  resource  transfer,  and 
therefore  it  should  involve  the  commit- 
ment of  resources  of  all  nations. 

One  additional  note.  I  saw  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  dispatch  from  Rome 
indicating  that  Sayed  A.  Marel,  Egyp- 
tian Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  World 
Food  Confeience,  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  the  U.S.  food  aid  record  in  a  for- 
mal speech  to  conference  delegates.  He 
reminded  the  delegates  tliat  the  United 
States  is  still  the  "leading  food  aid  con- 
tributor" in  the  world  today. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Butz;  it  is  em- 
ban-assing  that  Secretary  General  Ma- 
rei  felt  it  necessary  to  differ  publicly  with 
observers  and  nondelegates — including 
some  Americans — who  have  been  hold- 
ing press  conferences  in  Rome  to  de- 
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nounce  U.S.  food  aid  policy.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  glad  he  did  it.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Marei's  action  puts  into  perspective 
some  of  the  irresponsible  charges  hm-led 
at  the  United  States  by  those  who  should 
know  better. 

The  following  summary  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance over  the  years  clearly  refutes  the 
claim  of  anti-USDA,  antl-Butz  groups 
that  the  United  States  has  been  drag- 
ging its  feet  when  it  comes  to  helping 
others : 

U.S.  FOOD  AID 

In  eight  years  1965-72,  provided  84  percent 
Of  all  food  aid  contributions  of  developed 
countries  (both  bilateral  and  multl -lateral). 

46  percent  of  all  World  Food  Program  aid 
since  beginning  in  1962.  (Canada  second 
with  13  percent.) 

$25  billion  in  donations  and  concessional 
sales  since  beginning  of  P.L.  480  In  1954. 

143  million  tons  of  wheat,  rice  and  other 
grains  since  1954. 

Current  year:  Higher  spending  level.  More 
wheat  and  rice. 

U.S.  TECHNICAL  AID 

400  U.S.  Agriculturalists  assigned  to  other 
countries. 

1200  foreign  farm  scientists  studying  in 
U.S. 

Thousands  of  foreign  students  in  U.S.  col- 
leges. 

Am  TO  BANGLADESH 

U.S.  contributed  a  thh-d  of  all  food  aid 
since  Independence  (1972). 

Current  year  already  programming  250,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  rice  (Title  I) . 

Watching  situation  closely. 

Am  TO  INDIA 

U.S.  leading  provider  of  economic  devel- 
opment aid  since  independence. 

Last  year,  sent  outright  donations  of  $67 
million  (far  more  Title  n  than  any  other 
coimtry). 

Now  consulting  with  India  in  effort  to 
meet  current  needs. 

AID  TO  SAHEL 

Direct  donations  of  over  a  half  million 
tons  of  grain  in  FY  1973  and  FY  1974. 

This  year,  additional  donation  of  100,000 
tons  now  moving  to  Sahel. 

♦8.3  million  to  UN  Sahellan  Trust  Fund 
through  PAO  for  assuring  delivery  of  food 
in  drought  relief  programs. 

U.S.  has  donated  $20  million  for  aid  sup- 
plies Including  medicine,  vitamins,  tools  and 
equipment. 

SuppUed  aircraft  to  assist  In  delivery. 

Providing  technical  assistance  to  improve 
production  there, 

FERTILIZES  DEVEXOPMENT  AID 

In  FY  1976,  will  provide  829,000  tons  of 
fertUlzer  valued  at  $164,000,000. 

Could  increase  subetantlally  during  year. 
%  or  more  will  be  purchased  offshore. 

DEVELOPMENT  AID  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCX 

Over  $1',2  billion  In  last  10  years  for  Agri- 
culture. 

Current  year:  USDA  has  asked  that  It  be 
doubled.  60%  of  all  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance Is  earmarked  for  agriculture. 

TRAINING    PROVIDED    FOR    FOREIGM    NATIONALS 
IN   UNITED   STATES 

For  22  years,  have  averaged  over  1,000  a 
year. 

OVERSEAS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  SINCE   1966 
(BEGINNING  or  PASA)  * 

USDA  people  average  300  In  any  given  year 
on  location  overseas. 

Land  Grant  Colleges:  Over  1,000  man  years 
since  1960. 
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•  Participating    Agencies    Service    Agree- 
ments. 


PCBLIC  LAW  480  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Since  1954  P.L.  480  counterpart  funds  have 
provided  1500  research  grants  in  32  countries. 

DIRECT  GRANTS  TO  OVERSEAS  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

USDA  provides  one-fourth  of  budgets  ol 
10  research  centers  including  IRRI" 
(Philippines)  and  the  Center  for  maize  a!id 
wheat  hnprovement  In  Mexico. 

By  1978,  these  contributions  will  double. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROCEEDS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

In  20  years.  $11  billion  generated  by  PL. 
480  for  development  use  by  foreign  countries. 


A   TOTAL  OF   100,000  METRIC  TONS 
OF  WHEAT  AND  RICE  TO  SYRIA? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  13  contains  a  Pres- 
idential determination  of  November  4 
finding  that — 

The  making  of  au  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Syria  for  the  sale  ...  of  75 
thousand  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  25  thou- 
sand tons  of  rice  Is  In  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

I  find  It  Interesting  that  this  decision 
was  made  on  November  4  but  not  an- 
nounced tmtil  9  days  later.  Apparently, 
the  White  House  did  not  feel  It  was  in 
the  national  interest  to  malce  this  an- 
nouncement prior  to  the  elections. 

If  caiTled  through,  such  a  concessional 
sale,  at  Interest  rates  of  2  to  3  percent 
repayable  over  20  years,  would  be  a  scan- 
dal. Syria  Is  the  center  of  aggression  and 
antl-Americanlsm  In  the  Middle  East. 
Syria,  more  than  any  other  nation,  has 
been  receiving  massive,  unstabilizing 
arms  shipments  frran  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  virtual  giveaway  of  food — food 
which  is  d(Ssperately  needed  by  nations 
far  more  friendly  to  the  United  States — 
Is  a  bribe.  The  "finding"  by  the  President 
is  another  new  low  point  In  American 
diplomatic  history. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago,  when  the  Barbary  states  held  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  seamen  ransom,  we 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
fought  those  pirates.  There  are  nations 
in  the  Middle  East  today  who  are  20th- 
century  pirates.  We  are  feeding  them  and 
they  are  biting  our  hand.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  will  accept  this 
policy  of  bribing  pirates,  terrorists,  and 
avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

If  Syria  needs  food,  let  It  make  a  de- 
cision to  obtain  food  purchases  at  world 
market  prices  instead  of  using  Its  credit 
and  resources  for  arms  procurement.  If 
Syria  needs  food,  let  it  get  "foreign  aid" 
for  food  from  those  nations  which  cur- 
rently provide  extensive  supplies  of 
■weapons. 

I  support  effoi-ts  to  obtain  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East — but  the 
administration  should  draw  a  line  be- 
tween bribery  and  diplomacy. 


•  ♦International  Rice  Research  Instlttite. 
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A  LIFELINE  FOR  RUNAWAYS- 
AMD  IT  WORKS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

1\  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEXTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  trying  and  tragic  times  which  can 
befall  a  parent  is  when  a  child  runs 
away  from  home.  The  parent  can  search 
and  wait  futilely  for  years  and  never 
e\en  know  if  his  child  is  still  alive. 

Sparked  by  the  tragedy  of  multiple 
kidnap -mxirders  of  yomig  teenagers  and 
runaways  In  Houston,  the  State  of  Texas 
and  concerned  citizens  of  the  Houston 
area  set  up  a  "Peace  of  Mind"  hotline  for 
runaway  children. 

The  function  of  the  toll-free  telephone 
system  Is  simple:  To  allow  runaways  to 
make  contact  with  their  parents  or  to 
receive  expert  advice  without  disclosing 
their  location.  In  the  past  year  the  volun- 
teers who  man  tl«  phones  at  Peace  of 
Mind  have  helped  over  4,000  runaway 
children,  and  the  State  has  now  provided 
a  ])aid  director  for  the  program. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  program  Is 
the  organization's  absolute  strictness  In 
maintaining  and  respecting  the  confi- 
dence of  the  lou^away.  Runaways  are 
often  afraid  to  call  the  police  or  some 
other  pcrtjJlc  inedium  for  fear  of  being 
located  and  punished. 

Although  en  runaways  wiio  call  Peace 
of  Mind  do  not  come  home,  many  a 
worried  parent  has  at  least  learned  that 
his  child  is  alive  and  veil. 

I  insert  a  reprint  of  an  article  frcan 
the  October  Tl,  E*arade  magafstne  ex- 
plaining this  service,  wtilch  has  now  been 
insticuted  in  Floridn  and  lias  interested 
many  other  States  as  well: 
I  Prom  t*«  Parade  mAgAZlae.  Oct.  27,  1914] 
Hot  Tjite  tor  RrjwftwftT  Kros 
(By  Don  A.  SrtKincht) 

HouiioN,  Tsjc. — A  (lesperate  and  hungry 
l.'j-year-cda  mnawBy  namrtl  laiira  stepped 
Into  a  pbom  booth  In  ^clcsonTme,  Fhi.,  a 
few  weelcs  *go  mmI  beSMantly  diatod  ttie  t<41- 
Iree  number.  l-800-m-«IB46.  Sbe  bad 
spotted  tSM  xnuaber  on  a  poster  iiist  a  few 
minutes  atrlher  vben  she  had  tried  without 
luck  to  paahaadie  a  meal  lu  a  coSee  shop. 

"Ai'e  you  &tlU  alive?"  its  headluie  a&ked. 
"Let  somebody  know." 

The  poster's  message.  adTCTtlstng  a  Httle- 
kno^n  gnwtp  of  telephone  hot-!lne  \'olnn- 
t«ers  in  HowBton,  Tex  .  ims  simple.  "Tou  call 
IIS.  Well  call  ttiem.  Ko  trk-lcs.  ba^rs  or  traptj. 
WeTe  just  hare  to  pass  on  the  word.  To  let 
thera  ktww  yaure  ntlU  alive.  VTlwexer  they 
nre." 

l.ast  April  Laura  1>cca£ne  one  of  the  milliou 
American  youngsters  who  run  away  from 
home  each  year.  Since  then  her  ImnglnRtioii 
hart  x^'ortced  orertlme,  with  nightmares  of  be- 
ing arrested.  epeadlDg  vmeks  in  »  Juve&Oe 
detentliHi  cell.  Uitn  facing  punishment  at 
home.  She  loved  her  parents  but  feared 
them,  too.  £h«  wa£  afraid  that  If  she  tel«- 
plioned  them  directly,  they  would  track  her 
down. 

But  Laura  liad  even  more  Tirgent  problems. 
She  had  not  eaten  for  three  days.  She  bad 
no  place  to  stay.  And  she  was  afraid  that  she 
was  pregnant. 

Laura's  desperate  call  was  answered  by  a 
confident,  reassuring  voice  900  miles  away. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  a  crowded  Houston  motel  room  by  a 
"Peace  of  Mind"  volunteer. 

"No,"  the  soft-spoken  volunteer,  Mrs. 
PhlHp  (Lee)  EMdelot,  told  Laura,  "we  can't 
trace  yonr  call,  and  you  don't  have  to  tell  me 
where  you  are.  I'm  Just  here  to  let  your  fam- 
ily know  you're  alive  and  well." 

Laura  brOlce  down  In  tears.  She  was  alive, 
btit  not  well.  lizs.  Didelot,  a  Houston  mother 
who  iios  been  taking  calls  from  kids  like 
Laura  for  more  than  a  year,  listened  quietly. 
She  did  not  Interrupt  with  adult  Judgments 
and  criticism,  nor  gush  with  motherly  ad- 
vice. 

"If  you  want  to  tell  me  where  you  are,  I 
can  find  someone  to  help  you,"  she  said.  "And 
ni  call  your  parents.  I  won't  tell  them  how 
to  And  you,  T)«t  111  give  them  any  message 
you  want  to  send.  If  you  call  back  later, 
111  pass  along  their  message  to  you." 

SHE    cor    HELP 

WiUiui  an  hour  Iktrs.  Didelot  and  other 
telephone  volunteers  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  food,  lodging  and  a  free  medlcul 
exam  for  Laura  lu  Jacksonville.  They  also 
had  tried  to  call  her  parents,  failed,  and 
reached  Laura's  grandmother  Instead.  From 
her  they  learned  that  Laura  had  run  away 
because  her  strict  and  occasionally  abusive 
parents  had  refused  to  let  her  take  refuge 
at  the  grandmother's  hoiwe.  Later  the  tear- 
ful parents  telephoned  the  800  number  to 
say  that  they  were  willing  to  let  Laura  move 
to  her  grandmother's. 

Laura  telephoned  Peace  of  Mind  the  next 
day,  vastly  relieved  by  the  results  of  her 
medical  checkup,  saie  was  not  pregnant,  |ast 
severely  urxdemonrlsbKl.  Aiitl  she  was  over- 
joyed by  the  message  from  her  mother  and 
father. 

A  week  later  Peace  of  Mind  Director  Grace 
Surguy,  a  a3-year-old  social  worker  on  the 
staff  of  Texas  Oov.  Dolph  Briscoe,  heard 
Xrom  Laura  again.  She  was  happily  settled  In 
i^ar  gxandmother's  house  in  Kentucky,  hack 
in  school,  and  trying  hard  to  resolve  Tier  dif- 
ferences with  her  ptarents. 

Latira's  is  but  one  of  more  than  4000 
similar  human  dramas  that  have  been  played 
out  entirely  by  telephone  during  the  pa.st 
year  over  Vtit  nation's  only  hot  line  for  run- 
away kMs.  H<MiBtan*a  free  xnessage  ai>d  re- 
ferral aervto*  has  recmlted  Kiore  ti:an  lOoO 
youngsters  with  tbetr  famiUes.  In  many  more 
tnetaBoei  It  lias  passed  reassuring  messages 
to  parecrta  who  fSared  that  their  dUictren 
were  dead.  Never  baa  XSa  hot  line  givra  away 
the  loeatmn  of  a  ruxvauay. 

ATtOSE    nf    A    CRTWS 

Tikp  niost  telephone  hot-line  services. 
Peace  of  Mind  was  formed  to  meet  a  ciltls. 
It  began  in  August,  1973,  v."hfin  two  Hous- 
ton teenagers  blurted  out  an  Incredible  story 
of  se.'^ual  depiavltj  and  murtJer  involving 
runaway  kids.  As  the  sow  notorious  mns.s 
murder  .^tarf  unfoMed.  eutfaorttles  began 
digging  for  bodies.  All  of  the  TtctUns  were 
youngsters  from  the  Houston  aves.  Soon, 
police  and  social  agency  Unes  wera  JanuxM-d 
with  siixlous  calls  from  the  more  than  £000 
families  in  the  area  whose  children  had  left 
home.  Each  caller  hoped  against  desperate 
hope  that  his  or  her  missing  child  was  not 
among  the  bodies  then  being  disinterred  by 
the  police.  But  there  was  no  way  to  reasstrre 
them.  BroadcMt  appeals  by  new.spapers  and 
TV  and  radio  stations  failed  to  Induce  the 
rvinaways  to  call  home  or  the  police. 

"They  weren't  abotit  to  call  the  police, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  being  arrested," 
says  volunteer  Mrs.  OeorRe  (Suzanne)  Ran- 
cMph,"  and  if  tliey  lelL  free  to  call  their  par- 
ents they  probably  wouldn't  have  run  away. 
So  our  organization  got  together,  to  gi'.e 
peace  of  mind  to  parents  at  a  time  when  the 
police  were  still  looking  for  bodies. 

With  Governor  Briscoe's  tMCklng,  Rev. 
Travis  Ke.v',  a  local  iinpttst  minister.  b<<o«ght 
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together  a  force  that  eventually  Included 
250  volunteers.  Some  of  them  were  former 
runaway  kids  and  some  the  parents  of  run- 
aways. Holiday  Inn  donated  two  rooms,  and 
two  toll-free  long-dtstance  lines  were  in- 
stalled— l-800-39»-S352  for  runaways  still 
living  m  Texas,  the  other— 1-800-23 1-6946— 
for  kidti  in  any  other  state  except  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

It  soon  became  appal«nt  to  Governor  Bris- 
coe and  Lt.  Gov.  "WilUam  P.  Hobby  that  the 
hot  line  was  providing  a  sorely  needed  service. 
The  state  of  Te.\as  supplied  a  paid  director, 
Grace  Surguy,  and  Peace  of  Mind  has  been 
taking  calls  natkjnwlde  ever  since  at  a  rate 
that  has  zoomed  from  32  in  the  first  month 
to  more  than  700  a  month  today.  Its  monihly 
costs  of  $4000  have  been  met  almost  entirriy 
by  contributions,  mostly  from  Texaiis  and 
grateful  parents,  and  its  phones  have  been 
staffed  around  the  clock  by  volunteers  work- 
ing in  four-hour  relays. 

Last  summer  Gov.  Reubln  Askew  of  Flor- 
ida, distressed  that  his  state  spends  more 
than  8700,000  a  year  to  detain  and  procei's 
runaway  chUciren,  responded  to  a  call  for 
help  from  Governor  Briscoe.  Askew  sponsored 
a  national  conference  at  which  Peace  of 
Mind  volunteers  briefed  his  and  24  other 
state  governments  on  the  problem  and  their 
work.  The  Florida  legislature  promptly  ap- 
propriated 930,000  with  which  to  pubjlclze 
the  toll-free  hot  line  w^lth  pasters,  billboards, 
ads  and  spot  radio  and  TV  announcements 
volunteered  by  the  Miami  Advertising  Club. 
Other  states  have  promised  to  follow  suit. 
(The  advertising  material  is  available  at  cost 
to  public  and  private  social  agencies  from 
the  Miami  Advertising  Club  and  Peace  ol 
Mind.  I 

CALtS  FSOM   FLORIDA 

A  few  weeks  ago.  when  Parade  smi^ht  ont 
Peace  of  Mind  the  new  surge  of  publicity  in 

Florida  already  was  being  felt,  as  Indxated 
by  Laura's  call  from  JacksouvlUe. 

( When  Peace  ol  Mind  gets  a  plen  for  help  of 
any  kind  the  volunteers  try  to  loeate  private 
and  public  agencies,  including  80-odd  run- 
away hotiaes  In  the  U.S.  where  confldcntlsl 
assistance  is  available.) 

Grace  Surguy  eKplained  why  many  Ud3 
Ieav«  home.  Slie  had  Just  helped  to  rrimite 
three  12-year-olds  with  their  families  after 
the  younesters  had  run  away  ou  what  proved 
to  be  merely  a  laric. 

"They  weren't  serious  about  it,"  .she  said, 
"hut  most  of  our  callers  are.  They  run  sway 
for  two  reasons,  mostly.  Many  leave  homea 
that  supply  all  of  the  basic  physical  needs 
but  no  emotional  support  or  communication. 
Many  of  tha  others  come  Irom  intolerable 
hcones,  where  the  parents  are  vloienU^  abu- 
^v«,  aloolHdic  or  so  deep  into  poverty  that 
ti>e  kids  leave  to  ease  the  burden." 

FOVB  REASONS 

Once  tliey  hit  the  rood,  sixt  said,  the  kidi 
who  call  Peace  of  Mind  comnjonly  become 
desperate  for  four  reasons:  'They  iieed  shel- 
ter; Lhey  need  health  care  for  drtig  problem?, 
pregnancy  or  illness;  they  need  legal  aid,  or 
they  need  cotm.sellng.  And  almost  all  of  them 
want  to  send  word  home,  if  only  to  tell  their 
parents  that  tJiey  are  alive." 

About  a  quarter  of  the  yotuigsters  who  call 
eventuiiUy  return  home,  she  said,  but  the 
majority,  for  reasous  of  their  onii,  elect  to 
keep  tlicir  whereabouts  secret. 

"We  are  absolut^'ly  strict  about  maintain- 
ing r.nd  resppciing  their  confideiice,"  she 
said.  "Some  parents  have  called  to  complain 
that  we're  just  encouraging  than  to  stay 
aa'ay.  But  our  success  depends  entirely  upon 
the  ifict  that  the  runaway  doesn't  liave  to 
reveal  himself.  The  Itids  are  willing  to  make 
contact  through  a  third  party — Peace  of 
Mind — as  long  as  there's  no  risk  of  being  lo- 
cated. If  we  betrayed  that  confidence,  this 
hot  line  wx»uldnt  work.  And  the  parents 
might  newr  learn  whether  their  kids  are 
alive  or  dead." 
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THE  OL-^MPIC  MASSACRE  OF  1972 


HON.  JACK  BRiNKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  were  jolted  by  tiie  events  ol 
the  past  week  at  the  United  Nations.  For 
tliose  who  remembered  all  too  clearly  the 
murdering  of  diplomats  and  the  Olympic 
ma&sacre  of  1972,  the  U.N.  sessions  last 
week  were  an  almost  unbelievable  spec- 
tacle. 

An  editorial  last  weekend  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Times-Dispatch  stated  well 
the  feelings  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  caniMt  possibly  reconcile  in  their 
minds  these  giossly  conflicting  events.  A 
full  reprint  of  the  editorial  follows: 
IFrom  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  Nov. 
16,  1974J 

If  the  spectacle  at  the  United  Nations  thus 
week  did  not  shock  and  disgust  many  Ameri- 
cans, then  Americans  have  become  too  Jaded 
by  varied  atrocities  to  be  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted by  anything. 

There  was  Yasir  Arafat,  the  Palestinian 
terrorist  leader,  being  whisked  from  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport  to  the  UN  head- 
quarters in  a  helicopter  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Yaslr  Arafat  and  his  entourage  of  no- 
madic gunmen  being  protected  by  more  than 
1,000  American  security  olRcers,  federal  and 
local. 

This  is  the  same  Yasir  Arafat  who  has  Ijeen 
accused  of  giving  the  orders  to  the  Black  Sep- 
tember thugs  who  mui-dered  American  Am- 
bassador cneo  A.  Noel,  American  charge  d'af- 
faires George  C.  Moore,  and  Belgian  charge 
d'affaires  Guy  Eld  m  the  Saudi  Arabian  em- 
bas.sy  at  Khartoum,  the  Sudan,  on  March  2, 
1973.  Do  we  forget  so  soon?  Does  a  fresh  shave 
and  flowery  rhetoric  make  a  statesman  of 
a  pistol -packing  desert  rat? 

Accompanying  Arafat  were  three  guards 
who  actually  participated  in  the  Khartoum 
slaughter  of  the  unarmed  diplomats,  accord- 
ing to  The  London  Evening  Standard.  The 
State  Department  has  confirmed  that  at  least 
one  of  the  guards — Farouk  Al  Husseinl — was 
in  Khartoiun  at  the  time  of  tlie  slayings. 
but  the  department  said  it  did  not  have  evi- 
dence that  Hikiseiul  participated  in  the 
crime. 

During  his  rambling  90-minute  oration, 
Arafat  sought  to  portray  himself  as  a  fearless 
tighter  for  an  oppressed  people  rather  than 
as  a  wanton  terrorist.  It  I."?  true  to  an  extent 
that  one  man's  teiTorlst  Is  another  man's 
freedom  fighter,  and  vice  versa.  But  a  guer- 
rilla foray  against  enemy  defense  Installa- 
tions Is  one  thing;  the  slaughter  of  diplo- 
mats, Olympic  athletes,  and  schoolchildren 
is  quite  another.  Arafat  and  his  gang  have 
defiled  their  cause  by  their  selection  of  the 
weak  and  the  Innocent  as  targets. 

The  UN  General  As.sembly  exhibited  once 
again  Its  own  moral  degeneration  by  accord- 
ing Arafat  a  warm  greeting,  including  a 
standing  ovation  and  all  the  protocol  nor- 
mally reserved  for  heads  of  state.  Arafat's 
message  was  clearly  and  uncompromisingly 
revanchist:  he  would  restore  the  Palestine 
that  existed  before  1948  and  destroy  the 
existing  Jewish  state. 

Yet,  it  was  the  United  Nations  that  decided 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Nazi  holocaust  that  the  historic  Jewish  as- 
piration for  statehood  ought  to  be  honored. 
Palestinian  Jews  and  the  surviving  remnants 
of  European  Jewry  thus  were  given  their 
state  of  Israel  with  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine. For  Palestine  Arabs  there  remains  a  na- 
tion today:    It  is  called  Jordan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  signs  are  that  a  UN  now  controlled  by 
an  Afro-Aslan-Arab-Communlst  coalition 
whose  ranks  have  been  swollen  by  admission 
of  many  so-called  "emerging"  nations  (many 
of  them  dictatorships)  would  side  with  Arafat 
in  the  desire  that  the  UN -aided  creation  of 
Israel  be  repealed.  Tills  aim  very  likely  could 
not  be  realized  by  actions  short  of  a  second 
holocaust  for  the  Jewish  people.  It  must  be 
an  especially  bitter  pill  for  a  people  that 
looked  to  the  United  Nations  for  moral  lead- 
ership after  Adolph  Hitler  to  realize  that  the 
enemy  has  now  become  .  .  .  the  United 
Nations. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  OVERRIDE 
VETO  OF  H.R.  12471.  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION        ACT        AMEND- 

\rENTs— rv 


HON.  WIIIIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or     PENNSVLVAN'IA 

J  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  newspapers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  have  condemned  President 
Ford's  unwi'ie  veto  of  H.R.  12471,  the  bi- 
partisan legislation  making  .strengthen- 
ing amendments  to  the  freedom  of  infor- 
mation law.  Such  unwarranted  and  il- 
logical action,  coming  ou  the  heels  of  the 
Pi-esidenfs  pledge  to  the  American 
people  of  an  "open  government,"  forces 
us  to  recall  all  of  the  sordid  happenings 
of  his  predecessor's  administration  that 
were  first  spawned  and  then  covered  tip 
by  abuses  of  Government  secrecy.  Exces- 
sive Government  secrecy,  whether  to 
hide  criminal  action  by  Government  of- 
ficials or  to  prevent  the  public  from 
knowing  about  embarrassing  policy  mis- 
takes, has  undermined  tlie  faith  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  our  govei-nniental 
in.':titutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  act  to 
help  restore  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment and  the  integrity  of  our  political 
process  by  voting  overwhelmingly  to 
override  the  unwarranted  Presidential 
veto  of  HJR.  12471,  the  legislative  symbol 
of  "open  government."  The  freedom  of 
information  law  is  the  best  tool  to  curb 
excessive  secret  dealings  by  the  executive 
bureaucracy,  while  at  the  sam.e  time  pro- 
tecting legitimate  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy  matters.  It  must  be 
strengthened  and  reafBrmed  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  12471,  tlie  result  of 
more  than  3  years  of  bipanLsan  effort. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
another  representative  sam))le  of  articles 
and  editorials  from  newspapers  urging 
that  Congress  act  promptly  to  override 
the  freedom  of  information  bill  veto: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  10,  1974 1 

Ford's  "Open  Govirnment"  Clamming  Up? 

(By  David  Hess) 

Washington. — When  President  Ford  was 
sworn  in  last  August  he  promised  to  run  an 
"open  government" — ^but  his  critics  now 
say  he  has  flunked  bis  first  major  test  on  the 
secrecy  question. 

In  mid-October,  heeding  the  advice  of 
Xijcon  holdovers  in  the  White  House,  Justice 
Department  and  Defense  Department,  Ford 
vetoed  a  "freedom  of  Information"  bill  grant- 
ing broader  and  quicker  public  access  to 
government  information. 

The    bill,    painstakingly    constructed    by 
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Democrats  and  Republicans  In  both  houses 
after  months  of  investigation  and  exhaustive 
hearings,   would  have: 

Given  federal  Judges  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  confidential  government  docu- 
ments were  properly  classified  by  federal  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Required  the  government  to  respond  to 
requests  for  information  within  10  days  and 
to  administrative  appeals  within  20  days. 
Such  deadlines  would  greatly  speed  the  gov- 
ernment'.^ usually  slow  response  to  such  re- 
quests. 

Opened  some  investigatory  files,  tinder 
strict  limits  designed  to  protect  individual 
rights,  to  the  public. 

iProvlded  a  stern  administrative  wrist-.->!ap. 
including  up  to  a  60-day  suspension,  to  any 
federal  bureaucrat  who  "arbitrarily  and  ca- 
priciously "  withheld  public  Information. 

Granted  attorney  fees  to  any  clti7en  who 
had  to  go  to  court  to  win  access  to  govern- 
ment flies,  and  limited  the  price  of  access 
to  files  to  the  costs  of  copying  and  searching 
for  the  information. 

Prom  the  outset  of  hearings  on  the  bill,  th* 
fcdpral  bureaucrecy  has  bucked  it. 

Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D.,  Pa.),  whose 
governnient  operations  subcommittee  forged 
the  legislation  in  the  House,  snapped:  "Tliose 
guys  have  served  heir  entire  careers  shrouded 
in  secrec  -,  and  they  don't  want  the  people 
mlndhig  the  people's  business." 

In  his  veto  message.  Ford  said  he  agreed 
in  principle  with  the  "direction  of  thl? 
legl£latlon." 

But  he  added  that  its  major  provision? 
went  too  far  In  granting  public  access  and 
were.  In  some  cases,  "unworkable  and  un- 
constitutional." 

Ford  later  oRered  several  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  and  said  he  would  e'j!!i  ii 
if  hi."'  propoEal  were  adopted. 

These  amendments  would  curb  the  power 
of  Judges  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  security 
classifications;  force  citizens  to  pay  all  cof^t.' 
above  $100  inctirred  in  making  the  Infornij- 
ilon  available;  deny  access  to  virtually  all  in- 
vestigatory files;  and  extend  the  time  for 
responding  to  request.?  for  Information. 

One  White  House  official  close  to  the  Issue 
said  Ford's  major  concern  over  the  Moorhead 
bill  centers  on  the  "national  security"  ques- 
tion. 

"Suppose."  the  official  said,  "that  a  court 
ordered  the  Defense  Department  to  release 
targeting  plans  for  the  Soviet  Union,  to  take 
an  exaggerated  example. 

"The  President  then  would  toe  faced  wiih 
a  constitutional  quandary  as  to  whether  he 
should  abandon  his  constitutional  role  as 
tonim.-inder-ii;-chlef  and  protector  of  the  »ia- 
tlon's  security  or  whether  he  should  adhirt 
to  his  role  as  the  enforcer  of  the  laws." 

Tills  ofiCi.il  added  that  Ford  agreed  "in 
principle"  with  the  nation  of  "Judicial  re- 
view" of  disputes  over  acce.-.s  to  Informal  ion 

But,  the  ofllctal  said,  the  President  believe* 
the  '.standard  of  review"  ought  to  be  bn'iHl 
on  the  question  of  whether  a  federal  official 
had  a  'reasonable  basis"  for  classifvirig  a 
dscument — not  on  whether  the  classification 
w.is  correct. 

Moorhead  and  other  lawmakers  say  ili:- 
standard  would  "legitimize"  practically  any 
classification  and  would  lead  to  a  gross  abuse 
of  classifying  powers. 

Moorhead  has  branded  the  Ford  proporaLs 
"unacceptable"  and  said  he  Intends  to  ask 
the  House  to  override  Ford's  veto  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  on  Nov.  18. 

Althouj'h  it  Is  risky  to  foreca.'<t  ho-.v  a  larne- 
duck  Congress,  some  of  whose  members  ere 
rankling  front  election  defeats,  might  act. 
Moorhead  and  the  bill's  Senate  backers  feel 
they  have  the  votes  to  overturn  the  veto. 

The  House  pas.sed  the  bill  383-8  late  last 
winter,  and  the  Senate  soon  followed  suit 
64-17.  Both  votes  are  well  within  the  twc- 
tblrds  range  needed  to  override  a  veto,  a.s- 
bumhj"    the   lawmakers  stick  to  their  ?r.r..-: 
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Moorhead  and  his  subcommittee  staffers 
are  still  a  bit  dazed  by  the  Ford  veto. 

During  a  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
bill,  conferees  agreed  to  a  number  of  Ford 
proposals  to  modify  the  measure  and  thought 
they  had  an  agreement  with  the  White  House 
for  a  presidential  signature. 

•'Good  Lord."  exclaimed  siibcommittee 
staffer  William  Phillips,  •we'd  even  talked 
iiijout  plans  for  a  bill-signing  ceremony  In 
the  White  House.  The  President  could  have 
shown  a  dramatic  example  of  his  'open  gov- 
ernment' policy." 

New  to  the  office,  however,  and  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  holdovers 
from  the  tainted  administration  of  Richard 
Nixon,  Ford  was  persuaded  tx)  reject  the  bill 

Most  of  the  pressure  to  veto  it  came  from 
Defen.se  Secretary  James  Schle.singer.  White 
Hou.se  legislative  counselor  William  Tim- 
mons,  and  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe 
and  his  chief  deputy,  Laurence  Silbennan — 
all   Nixon  appointees. 

Schlesinger  feared  the  compromise  of 
military  and  national  security  secrets,  al- 
though the  Moorhead  bill  contains  explicit 
safeguards  against  such  disclosxires. 

Tlmmons  sided  with  Senate  conservatives, 
who  also  fretted  about  the  possibility  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  leaks. 

Saxbe  and  Silberman — heeding  the  alarms 
of  the  FBI,  their  civil  and  criminal  divisions, 
and  their  office  of  legal  counsel — insisted  the 
bill  would  permit  unwarranted  hitruslons 
into  Investigative  files  and  heap  "impoesible 
administrative  burdens"  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

All  of  these  Issues  had  been  debated  at 
legislative  committee  sessions  dating  back  to 
1966,  when  the  first  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  passed. 

They  came  up  again  when  the  latest  bill, 
designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  1966  act 
and  plug  loopholes  through  which  Inventive 
biu°eaucrats  were  eluding  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  was  moved  through  Congress. 

"We  gave  a  lot  of  ground  to  the  bureaucrats 
on  this,"  Phillips  admitted,  "but  they  wanted 
all  or  nothing.  Secrecy  Is  an  obsession  with 
them,  they  don't  want  the  public  looking 
over  their  shoulders. 

"Then  the  Nixon  Administration  came 
along  and  brought  secrecy  to  a  high — and  I 
might  add,  malevolent — art.  Talk  about  ob- 
sessions, whew!" 

Subcommittee  counsel  L.  James  Kronfeld 
said  the  FBI  was  "consistently  opposed  to  ovat 
bill  but  they  would  never  say  what  would  be 
acceptable  to  them.  We  went  as  far  as  we 
could  to  accommodate  our  differences,  then 
we  finally  had  to  stop  short  and  say:  'Here's 
o\ir  bin,  live  with  It.'  " 

Phillips  and  other  congressional  sotirces 
agree  that  Ford  probably  got  "bad  advice" 
from  his  Nlzon  holdovers. 

"But  let's  face  It,"  Phillips  went  on,  "Ford's 
the  boss,  and  he  had  the  final  say-so." 

Jerald  terHorst  the  Detroit  News  reporter 
who  served  briefly  as  Ford's  press  secretary, 
partly  during  the  time  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  dickering  with  Moorhead 
over  the  Information  bill,  recently  wrote  in  a 
column: 

".  .  .  no  serious  efforts  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise were  made  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  FBI,  or  the  Domestic  Council  or 
other  administration  agencies  whose  leaders 
supposedly  were  now  responsive  to  Ford." 

terHorst  complained  that  the  "Nixon  hold- 
overs .  .  .  have  sandbagged  the  new  Presi- 
dent's pledge  of  new  openness  In  govern- 
ment." 

Instead  of  turning  the  issue  Into  a  trium- 
phant affirmation  of  his  "open  government"' 
promise,  Phillips  said.  Ford  now  faces  the 
hiimanlllating  prospect  of  a  congressional 
'  epudlatlon  of  his  veto. 

Even  If  this  lameduck  Congress  fails  to 
overturn  the  veto.  PhiUlp.s  added.  Ford  faces 
a  more  liberal  and  possibly  hostile  Congress 
••.e::t    year,   when   scores   of   new   lawmakers 
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elected     In     the     antl-Nlxon,     anti-secrecy 
backlash  flock  Into  the  House  and  Senate. 

"You  know,"  PhUllps  mused,  "If  I  were 
Ford  I'd  kind  of  hope  that  my  veto  were 
overridden  by  this  Congress.  The  next  one 
might  pass  a  bill  that's  even  broader  and 
more  open  than  this  one." 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Oct.  20,  19741 
What   Happened  to  Candor? 

Earlv  this  month  Congress  passed  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  The  amendments  were  sound, 
de"=ii;ned  to  va.stly  Improve  access  to  govern- 
ment documents  and  to  records  of  govern- 
ment decisions.  The  measure  sailed  through 
the  Congress — the  Hovise  passed  It  349  to  2. 
It  should  have  sailed  through  the  White 
House.  Instead.  President  Ford  ignored  his 
pledges  of  an  open  and  candid  administra- 
tion, succumbed  to  the  dire  warnings  of  the 
Secrecy  Set  and  vetoed  the  measure.  Congress 
should"  reverse  his  action. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  would  have 
limited  the  amount  of  time  allowed  a  fed- 
eral agency  to  respond  to  a  citizen's  re- 
quest. Such  a  limitation  Is  essential  to  due 
process  and  necessary  to  forestall  frustrat- 
ing delays  by  arrogant  bureaucrats.  The  bill 
also  would  have  granted  the  federal  district 
courts  the  right  to  review  the  classification 
of  documents.  Certainly,  such  a  review  Is  to 
be  desired.  Classification  Is  too  frequently 
employed  to  cover  mistakes  rather  than  to 
protect  national  security  data.  And  certainly 
It  has  been  shown  that  federal  cotirts  are 
equal  to  the  demands  of  such  review. 

Ford  says  the  bill  he  vetoed  Is  unworkable. 
Wt  question  that.  He  says  he  will  put  forth 
proposals  of  his  own  for  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Congress  sbould  make  that  uiuiec- 
esary  by  overriding  his  veto.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  proposals  the  administration  would  sub- 
stitute would  be  drafted  by  the  very  agen- 
cies which  insist  they  cannot  operate  effi- 
ciently if  they  must  be  accountable  to  the 
taxpayers. 

[From    the    Memphis    Commercial    Appeal, 

Oct.  21,  1974J 

CirrTiNG  Coils  of  SECREcy 

President  Ford's  veto  of  antlsecrecy  legis- 
lation probably  wUl  be  overtiurned  when 
Congress  reconvenes  after  the  elections,  but 
it  reflects  the  deep  resistance  within  the 
bureaucracy  to  letting  the  public  know 
what's  going  on.  It  Is  a  sign.  Itself,  of  the 
need  to  provide  more  access  to  government 
operations. 

The  legislation.  In  the  form  of  17  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  Congress — 
366-8  In  the  House  and  64-17  In  the  Senate. 
Congress  has  had  Its  own  battles  to  get  In- 
formation from  government  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  Nixon  tapes.  It  also  Is  sensitive  to  the 
great  public  concern  that  has  grown  out  of 
secretive  U.S.  involvement  In  Chile  and  Cam- 
bodia and  other  matters,  as  well  as  Water- 
gate. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  permit  Ju- 
dicial review  of  classified  foreign  policy  and 
national  defense  Information  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  released  to  a  petltlton- 
er.  Such  information  had  been  excluded  from 
court  review  In  the  original  1966  act.  This 
apparently  was  the  major  point  of  disagree- 
ment between  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. Ford  said  In  his  veto  message  that  he 
objected  to  the  courts  making  "the  Initial 
classification  decision  In  sen-sltlve  and  com- 
plex areas  where  they  have  no  expertise." 

It  wa.s  a  classic  type  of  confrontation 
between  l^he  two  branches  of  government. 
Despite  the  wide  margin  of  approval  and  un- 
deniable public  support,  virtually  every  gov- 
ernment department  and  agency  was  re- 
ported opposed  to  the  legislation.  The  same 
was  true  In  1966  when  President  Johnson 
sii,aed  the  act.  Most  of  the  pressure  came 
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from  the  Justice  Department,  the  National 
Security  Council  and  other  departments  In- 
volved In  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence. 
This  Is  the  part  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
that  is  most  loath  to  divulge  Information. 
Ford  seems  to  have  bought  its  line. 

Jerome  Wlesner,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  recently  called 
secrecy  "public  enemy  No.  1."  Many  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  with  him.  From  Indochina 
to  Watergate  to  South  America  to  who  knows 
■where  secret  Intrigues  have  been  reported 
that  seem  to  violate  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  A  researcher  on  Watergate 
contends  in  an  article  in  Rolling  Stone  maga- 
zine that  at  least  100  break-ins,  "apparently 
political  In  nature,"  can  be  traced  to  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  Nixon  administration. 
Clarence  Kelley,  FBI  director,  was  moved  last 
year  to  pledge  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  of  the  FBI  "complete  candor, 
with  no  reservation  whatever.  .  .  ." 

The  President's  objection  about  court  re- 
view Is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  federal 
judges  already  have  this  authority  In  crim- 
inal cases.  They  often  declassify  "secret"  or 
"top  secret"  Information.  Moreover,  such 
court  authority  would  seem  to  fit  naturally 
Into  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  legislative,  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government.  Ford  has  promised 
his  own  antlsecrecy  legislation.  But  If  It 
comes  with  the  blessing  of  the  bureaucrats. 
It  Is  not  likely  to  be  very  helpful.  The  vetoed 
bill  is  what  the  country  needs. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  NIXON  TAPES? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novernber  19,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Law  Teachers  has  re- 
cently released  a  statement  outlining 
their  argument  for  the  reversal  of  the 
decision  to  allow  Mr.  Nixon  to  retain 
custody  of  his  Presidential  papers.  It  is 
imperative,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  system  that  these  papers  and 
tapes  be  open  to  the  Government  and 
the  public  for  their  scrutiny. 

The  Society  of  American  Law  Teach- 
er's well  written  statement  follows: 

The  Ford-Nlxon  agreement  rests  on  a  wide- 
ly shared  misapprehension  about  the  own- 
ership of  the  tapes  and  documents.  All  Pres- 
idential tapes  and  documents  that  flow  from 
the  President's  conduct  of  his  Job,  all  that 
are  produced,  so  to  speak,  on  government 
time,  belong  to  Mr.  Nixon's  employer.  If  he 
were  any  other  employee  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  not  claim  any  literary  prop- 
erty In  his  official  conversations  or  his  writ- 
lugs,  nor  any  personal  property  In  the  pa- 
pers or  tapes  that  embody  them.  The  Office 
of  the  President  does  not  create  different 
rights. 

"It  Is  true  that  long-standing  custom  has 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  the  removal 
and  custody  by  former  Presidents  of  their 
papers.  Congress  may  be  thought  to  have 
given  Us  approval  with  respect  to  presiden- 
tial libraries,  and  perhaps  has  recognized 
this  custom  m  other  bits  of  legislation.  But 
even  if  this  were  so,  Congress  can  change  a 
cvistom  if  it  conflicts  with  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  surely  clear  that  the  disposition  of 
these  state  papers,  especially  those  that  are 
discreditable,  should  not  be  left  to  the 
person  who  Was  disgraced  by  their  dls- 
clo.surc. 
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The  Board  of  GoTemore  of  the  Society 
also  voted  their  itrong  disapproval  of  the 
pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  urged  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  Leon  Jaworskl,  to  test  Its  validity 
in  the  courts. 


NUCLEAR  MATERIAL  SAFEGUARDS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
critics  of  nuclear  power  and  the  nuclear 
industiy  have  attacked  what  they  believe 
to  be  negligent  or  InsufBcient  control  and 
safeguarding  of  nuclear  material.  These 
attacks  are  frequently  pursued  by  those 
with  high  motives  but  little  if  any  factual 
information  about  past  and  ongoing  ma- 
terials management  and  safeguards 
efforts. 

E>r.  G.  Robert  Ke^in,  who  heads  the 
nuclear  safeguards  technology  group  at 
the  Los  Alomos  Scientific  Laboratories, 
N.  Mex.,  has  wTltten  a  number  of  articles 
controverting  the  sensationalism  often 
inherent  in  media  accounts  and  reports 
which  purport  to  demonstrate  the  ease 
with  which  tenorists  could  steal  nuclear 
materials  and  could  make  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. Dr.  Keepin's  comments,  if  read 
and  understood  should  go  far  toward 
mitigating  the  fear  and  concern  of  the 
many  who  cannot  judge  the  validity  of 
the  lurid  and  generally  incredible 
scenarios  on  nuclear  blackmail  and 
sabotage. 

It  has  been  forgotten,  ignored,  or 
glossed  over  by  most  of  those  who  state 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive that  it  took  the  Indians  as  a  na- 
tion, employing  about  12.000  workers  and 
outstanding  scientific  and  engineering 
talent  In  well-equipped  laboratories,  al- 
most 12  years  to  develop  and  test  a  nu- 
clear explosive. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  aforementioned  material 
plus  a  chart  which  compares  the  accessi- 
bility to  and  consequences  of  sabotage  to 
various  targets: 

[Prom  Nuclear  News,  September  1974) 
NtJCXEAR  Materials  Safectjards — A  Profes- 
sional Speaks  Ottt 
or,  "a  journey  into  the  awesome  *  Atrro- 

MATED      SAFEGTTARDS      WORLD     OF     C.     ROBERT 
KEEPIN"* 

(By  G.  Robert  Keepin) 
A  timely  monograph  on  a  sensitive  and 
controversial  political/technical  issue  Is 
boimd  to  make  absorbing  reading,  especially 
for  those  whose  specific  area  of  professional 
Interest  Is  under  fire.  So  It  was  for  this  re- 
viewer with  John  McPhee's  book.  The  Curve 
of  Binding  Enerriy  (Parrar,  Straus  and  Gir- 
oux,  1974),  and  with  the  more  technical 
companion  piece.  Nuclear  Theft:  Risks  and 
Safeguards,  by  M.  WUlrlch  and  T.  B.  Taylor 
(Balllnger.  1974).  In  both  of  these  books  the 
authors  argue  for  the  public's  right-to-know 
generally  how  nuclear  explosives  and  radia- 
tion weapons  can  be  made  and  where  In  the 
nuclear  Industry  the  requisite  nuclear  mate- 
rials are  to  be  found;  they  cite  the  fact  that 
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nuclear  energy,  with  its  bright  promise  of  a 
major  new  energy  source,  does  at  the  same 
time  pose  some  Inherent  long-term  risks 
about  which  the  lay  pubUc  should  be  as  fully 
informed  as  poasible.  Agreed — emphatically. 
But  as  with  any  complex  technical  subject, 
and  especially  one  that  Is  largely  classifled, 
there  remains  the  Judgmental  question  of 
what  degree  of  detail  constitutes  adequate 
Informing  of  the  public. 

A  common  denominator  of  concern  arising 
from  all  the  recent  pubUclty  concerning 
Taylor,  terrorism,  and  nuclear  nmterlal  diver- 
sion stems  m&luly  from  the  extraordinary 
dialogue  between  Taylor  and  McPhee  over  a 
p>eriod  of  several  days  at  a  primitive  cabin  in 
the  Maryland  woods.  "The  place  was  con- 
venient," McPhee  recounts,  and  Taylor  "was 
pursuing,  in  its  many  possible  forms,  the  un- 
classified atomic  bomb."  Without  elucida- 
tion, this  reviewer  would  simply  record  here 
the  opinion  that  it  Is  both  unseemly  and 
counterprodutclve  for  a  former  professional 
in  the  weapons  field  to  speculate — however 
hypotbetically — on  how  a  would-be  dlverter 
might  proceed  with  design  and  fabrication 
of  an  illicit  atomic  bomb.  Genuine  concern 
with  safeguarding  against  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  could  surely  take  more  con- 
structive forms  than  Indulging  In  what  could 
turn  out  to  be  self-fulfilUng  prophecy. 

The  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence  would 
appear  to  reject  Taylor's  assertion  that  "It 
seems  necessary  to  be  quite  specific"  In  order 
to  make  the  risks  of  nuclear  terrorism  credi- 
ble, and  to  convince  the  public  of  the  gravity 
and  urgency  of  the  nuclear  materials  diver- 
sion problem — so  that.  In  turn,  public  pres- 
sure can  be  applied  to  the  AEC,  among  oth- 
ers. (This  somewhat  circuitous  rationale  ap- 
parently derives  from  the  rather  extreme 
view:  "Historically  public  pressure  is  the 
only  kind  that  the  nuclear  community  re- 
sponds to.")  In  rebutting  the  need  to  be 
specific  It  can  be  argued  that — based  on  AEC- 
released  public  Information  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
effects — the  Informed  lay  citizenry  has  ac- 
quired a  general  appreciation  of  the  risks, 
realities,  and  public  Issues  (civil  defense, 
ABM  deployment,  etc.)  associated  with  nu- 
clear weapons  wlthuot  knowing,  or  caring 
to  know,  details  of  weapons  design. 

One  reviewer,  obviously  shaken  by  his  first 
glimpse  into  the  "awesome  and  alarmhig 
world  of  Theodore  B.  Taylor,"  concludes 
flatly  that  "The  Ctirve  of  Binding  Energy" 
constitutes  "a  seriotis  .  .  .  Indictment  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  priv- 
ate nuclear  Industry."  Such  a  broadside  calls 
for  some  factual  rebuttal.  Aside  from  the 
obvlotis  need  for  tighter  physical  security 
arotmd  nuclear  plants  (as  stressed  by  Taylor 
and  others,  and  now  being  Implemented ) , 
it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  pro 
forma  methods  for  materials  safeguards  and 
control  within  plants  do  Indeed  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  Principal  among  these  short- 
comings are:  (1)  a  lack  of  timeliness  of 
material  assessment,  especially  for  bulk  flow 
material  which  must  be  accurately  and  fre- 
quently measured  for  stringent  account- 
ability ( I.e.,  as  opposed  to  the  more  straight- 
forward piece  counting  of  discrete  fabricated 
imlts) ;  (2)  the  relative  insensltlvlty  (to  pin- 
pointing diversion)  of  the  cumulative  data 
representing  material  vmaccounted  for 
(MUF);  (3)  the  practical  difficulties  of  de- 
termining MUP  to  within  an  accuracy  of 
0.5  percent  (e.g.,  eis  required  In  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations — 10  CPR  70)  or  to 
within  some  designated  "trigger"  quantity 
of  fissile  material;  and  (4)  the  severe  opera- 
tional and  economic  penalties  Imposed  by 
frequent  process  line  shutdowns  and  clean- 
outs.  Although  these  shortcomings  have  re- 
cently been  identified  by  critics,  such  de- 
ficiencies have  been  well  known  to  safeguards 
professionals  and  Indeed  are  receiving  requi- 
site RfiD  attention. 
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A  general  commentary  on  much  of  the  re- 
cent high-profile  crltlctsm  of  U.S.  gafeguards 
posture  Is  the  seeming  preoccupation  with 
scenarios,  sensatlooalism,  and  technical 
superficialities  rather  than  an  in-depth  at- 
tempt to  understand,  evaluate,  and  interpret 
for  the  public  the  scope  and  thrust  oi  the 
AEC's  ongoing  safeguards  R&O  program.  As 
seasoned  professionals  know  only  too  well, 
truly  constructive  contributions  to  an  effec- 
tive, balanced  safeguards  system  for  the 
nation  require  competent  dedicated,  and  sus- 
tained hard  work — nearly  always  at  low  pro- 
file. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  safe- 
guards dilettantes  and  neophytes  generally 
choose  to  Ignore  or  fail  to  grasp  the  funda- 
mental significance  and  key  role  of  the  new 
nondestructive  assay  (NDA)  technology  and 
instrumentation  being  developed  and  now 
beginning  to  be  applied  throughout  the  nu- 
clear Industry.  This  new  instrumentation 
coupled  with  advances  In  low-cost  on-line 
computers  will  provide  automated  In-plant 
accountability  and  control  ot  nuclear  mate- 
rials on  au  essentially  realtime  basis.  Aug- 
mented by  automated  surveillance  and  veri- 
fication taistruments,  this  total  NDA  capa- 
taUlty  can  meet,  efficiently  and  economically, 
the  stringent  new  federal  regulations  on  se- 
curity and  accountability,  and  can  provide 
requisite  levels  of  assurance  against  nuclear 
material  diversion  from  all  types  of  nuclear 
plants.  Additional  important  economic  bene- 
fits of  automated  In-plant  instnmfwntation 
include  better  process  and  quality  control, 
crlticallty  safety,  and  the  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  costly  shutdown  and  cleanout  pro- 
cedures during  each  Inventory  campaign. 

The  Important  over-all  point  to  be  made 
here  is  that — notwithstanding  certain  glar- 
ing shortcomings  and  sins  of  the  past — the 
AEC  and  much  of  the  nuclear  Industry  are 
in  fact  making  great  strides  toward  effective 
stringent  control  of  the  nuclear  materials 
which  are  the  Ufeblood  of  that  Industry. 

To  switch  gears  from  technical  to  literary 
commentary.  McPhee's  style  really  is  hard  to 
beat.  The  "Curve  of  Btoding  Energy"  is  fas- 
cinating exposition.  Undoubtedly  some  win 
find  It  entertaining,  albeit  scary  entertain- 
ment. Nearly  all  readers  should  find  the  book 
Intellectually  exciting  and  a  model  of  claritv 
throughout  the  skillfully  interwoven  techni- 
cal and  nontechnical  subject  matter. 

Except  for  the  notable  deficiencies  dis- 
cussed above,  both  of  the  subject  mono- 
graphs are  nuquestlonably  worthwhile  for 
their  timely  contribution  to  public  aware- 
ness of  an  increasingly  important  and  com- 
plex national  Issue. 

I  From  Laser  Focus,  October  1974] 
NccLEAR  Safeguards 

Focu.s  on  books. — "The  Curve  of  Bluuiug 
Energy,"  John  McPhee,  Parrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux  1974,  231  pp.,  $7.95. 

•Nuclear   Theft:    Risks    and   Safeguards. 
Mason  WUlrich  and  T.  B.  Taylor,  Balliuger 
1974,  236  pp.,  $13.50. 

In  less  than  six  months  nuclear  materials 
safeguards  has  emerged  from  relative  ob- 
scurity to  become  a  major  nuclear  lss\ie  in 
the  United  States.  Safeguards  concerns — 
which  today  encompass  not  only  diversion 
of  nuclear  materials,  but  also  overt  attack, 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  other  forms  of  terror- 
ism— have  escalated  recently  with  the  explo- 
sion of  a  nuclear  device  by  India,  the  rise  of 
terrorism  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  and  the 
prospect  (spectre)  of  nuclear  power  being  m- 
troduced  Into  Middle  East  countries.  Al- 
though such  events  have  "fed  the  flames," 
the  contmuiug  firestorm  of  safeguanLs  pub- 
licity in  the  U.S.  seems  to  have  been  sparked 
by  the  various  publications  earlier  this  year 
by  and  about  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  forme- 
weapon.";  designer  who  has  seen  fit  to  "go 
pttbllc"  In  order  to  emphasize  dramatlr-ally 
the  ETowlng  threat  of  diversion  and  th»'fi  <>f 
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special  nuclear  materials  with  their  by-uow- 
well -advertised  potential  for  making  crude 
atom  bombs. 

In  all  candor,  It  must  be  stated  at  the 
outset  that  seasoned  safeguards  professionals, 
this  one  Included,  generally  have  serious 
reservations  about  any  publicity-oriented, 
sensational  approach  to  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  diversion,  so  they  have  had 
luider.standable  reticence  to  respond  publicly 
on  this  sensitive  issue.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  continued  silence  of  safeguards 
people  has  been  constrtied  by  many  as  tacit 
endorsement  of  Taylor's  claims  and  modus 
operandi.  This  perpetuation-by-default  of  a 
t;rossly  false  Impression  has  Anally  become 
intolerable,  so  In  response  to  repeated  urging 
this  reviewer  seems,  de-facto,  elected  to 
■speak  out  for  safeguards  professionals — the 
"safeguards  establishment "  If  you  will! — In 
the  Improbable  form  of  a  double  book 
review! 

IS    SUCH     SPECIFICITY     NECES.SABV? 

In  both  "The  Curve  of  Binding  Energy" 
and  the  somewhat  more  technical  companion 
study  "Nuclear  Theft:  Bisks  and  Safeguard.s  ' 
the  authors  argue  for  the  public's  right  to 
know,  generally,  how  nuclear  explosives  and 
radiation  weapons  can  be  made  and  where 
in  the  nuclear  industry  the  necessary  special 
nuclear  materials  (SNM)  are  to  be  found. 
Their  argument  hinges  on  tlie  fact  that  nvi- 
clear  energy  is  no  temporary  phenomenon, 
but  rather  a  major  national  commitment  and 
a  burgeoning  worldwide  industry  with  cer- 
tain Inherent  longterm  risks  about  which 
the  lay  public  should  be  as  fully  apprised  as 
possible. 

While  concurring  generally  in  the  obvious 
merits  of  "candid  disclosure."  this  reviewer 
must  take  Issue  with  Taylor's  thesis  that  "It 
.seenis  necessary  to  be  quite  specific  "  about 
considerations  of  weapon  design  and  fabri- 
cation in  order  to  make  the  risks  of  nuclear 
terrorism  credible,  and  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic (and  thereby,  he  argues,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission)  of  the  gravity  and  urgency 
of  the  growing  nuclear-materials  diversion 
problem.  In  countering  Taylor's  claim  It  can 
be  argued  that  on  other  national  Issues  In- 
volving nuclear  weapons — e.g.,  aiitiballislic- 
inissile  deployment,  civil  defen.se,  nuclear 
disarmament,  etc. — the  Informed  lay  public 
has  traditionally  expressed  policy  views,  de- 
bated alternatives  and,  through  elected  rep- 
resentatives, participated  in  the  national  de- 
cisionmaking process  without  acce.ss  to  par- 
ticulars of  weapons  design  and  fabrication. 
From  the  mass  of  pertinent  AEC-released 
documentation,  concerned  citizens  have  been 
able  to  acquire  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
risks  and  realities  as.sociaied  with  nuclear 
weapons  without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know, 
details  of  weapons  design.  Further,  It  is 
clearly  the  prerogative  of  any  citizen  suffi- 
ciently concerned  about  technical  details  to 
dig  out  for  himself  whatever  weapon  infor- 
mation (or  misinformation)  may  exist  in 
the  open  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  reviewers  opinion  It  Is  most  unseemly 
for  a  former  professional  weaponeer  to  gra- 
tuitously screen  distill  and  document  perti- 
nent technical  literature  In  this  sensitive 
area.  It  seems  a  further  impropriety,  border- 
ing on  Irresponsibility,  for  the  same  source 
to  then  pursue  detailed  technical  specula- 
tion— and  then  proceed,  with  appnrent  Im- 
punity to  release  same  for  publication  with- 
out formal  AEC  classification  review — on  how 
a  would-be  diverter  might  fashion  an  illicit 
homemade  atomic  bomb.  Genuine  concern 
with  safeguarding  nuclear  materials  could 
surely  be  directed  along  more  constructive 
lines  than  Indulging  publicly  in  what  could 
turn  out  to  be  self-fulfllling  phophecy. 

MATERIALS     CONTROL     WITHIN     PLANTS 

Turning  to  another  area  of  concern  tu 
safeguards  professionals  generally,  the  re- 
cent criticism  of  U.S.  nuclear-safeguards 
posture  in  the  popular  press  har^  fociined  on 
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the  obvious  need  for  Improved  transportation 
safeguards  and  for  tightened  physical  se- 
curity around  nuclear  plants — and  Indeed 
these  much-needed  Improvements  are  now 
being  widely  Implemented.  There  is,  however, 
an  equally  important  need  for  stringent  con- 
trol of  materials  within  plants  to  protect 
against  SNM  diversion,  theft  and  loss  by 
covert  rather  than  overt  means.  Perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  not  as  readily  understandable  as 
physical  i^ecurlty,  the  urgent  need  for,  and 
solutions  to,  better  in-plant  control  of  SNM 
are  not  delineated.  Interpreted,  or  developed 
adequately  iix  any  of  the  recent  popular  as- 
ses,sments  of  our  national  safeguards  posture. 
To  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  difficulty 
of  SNM  control  within  an  operating  nuclear 
plant,  it  needjonly  be  recognized  that  all  In- 
proce.ss  bulk-flow  materials  require  frequent, 
if  not  continual,  measurement  for  stringent 
nccountablllty  and  control;  this  Is  clearly  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  safe-guarding  of  fab- 
ricated discrete  units  which,  like  money,  can 
be  piece-counted  for  exact  accountability. 
Thus  many  important  types  of  SNM  control 
problems  simply  do  not  involve  physical  se- 
curity per  sc.  but  depend  rather  on  timely 
knowledge  of  what,  where,  and  how  much 
SNM  Is  found  In  the  various  process  and 
storage  areas  of  a  nuclear  plant.  For  example, 
in  the  as.sessment  of  an  accident  (either  real 
or  contrived  as  a  "screen"  for  diversion)  or 
in  the  assessment  of  a  nuclear  blackmail 
threat,  current  and  accurate  Information  on 
plant  inventory  status  and  level  of  assurance 
against  diversion  are  essential  Input  data 
which  can  only  be  provided  by  direct  SNM 
measurement  and  control  on  essentially  a 
realtime  basis. 

It  must  be  candidly  acknowledged  that 
the  traditional  methods  of  SNM  accounta- 
bility, off-site  analysis  of  attribute  samples, 
etc.  generally  fall  to  meet  the  key  require- 
ments of  assay  accuracy  and  timeliness. 
Cumbersome,  inefficient  and  sometimes 
wholly  ineffective,  the  older  accountability 
methods  can  also  Impose  severe  economic 
penalties,  e.g..  in  the  frequent  plant  shut- 
downs and  cleanouts  required  for  physical 
Inventory  campaigns.  It  follows  that  rigid 
enforcemeiit  of  increasingly  stringent  safe- 
guards requirements  will  pose  a  growing 
threat  to  the  economic  viability  of  commer- 
cial reactor  fuels  containing  plutonlum  or 
highly  enriched  uranium.  I.e.,  light-water  re- 
actor (LWR)  recycle,  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  (LMFBR)  and  hlgh-tempern- 
ture,  gas-cooled  reactors  (HTGR).  Fortu- 
nately there  is  a  practical,  co.st-effective  al- 
ternative to  this  rather  bleak  prognosis  for 
the  reactor  fuels  of  the  future.  The  new  non- 
destructive as.say  (NDA)  technology  and  in- 
strumentation being  developed  by  the  AEC 
and  now  beginning  to  be  Implemented 
throughout  the  nuclear  indu.stry  promise  es- 
sentially realtime  measurement  and  control 
of  nuclear  materials  on  a  unit  process  basis. 
For  those  not  familiar  with  NDA  technology, 
it  may  be  explained  that  nondestructive 
assay  methods  are  categorized  as  (1)  active 
and  (2)  passive.  Active  assay  Involves  ir- 
radiation with  neutrons  or  photons  to  In- 
duce fis.sions  hi  the  sample,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  resulting  neutron  or  gamma-ray 
"signatures"  to  determine  quantitatively  the 
amount  of  fissionable  material  present.  Pas- 
sive assay  uses  naturally  occurring  gamma 
and  or  neutron  radiations  as  direct  signa- 
tures of  fissionable  material.  A  variety  of 
passive  and  or  active  assay  techniques  are 
required  for  the  wide  range  of  materials- 
measurement  problems  found  in  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle. 

Appropriate  ND.A  measurement  Instru- 
ment.atlon,  augmented  by  surveillance  and 
verification  equipment,  thus  comprl.se  a  com- 
plete, automated  in-plant  safeguards  system 
which  can  meet,  on  a  cost-effective  basis,  the 
stringent  new  federal  regulatioiijs  on  security 
and  accountability,  and  should  provide  re- 
quisite  levels   of   a.ssuranre   .Tgain.^t    nuclear 
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material  diversion  from  all  types  of  nuclear 
plants.  Additional  important  economic  bene- 
fits of  automated  in-plant  Instrvimentation 
Include  better  process  and  quality  control, 
crlticalltT  safety,  and  the  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  costly  shutdown  ajid  cleanout  pro- 
cedures. 

Needless  to  say,  nondestructive  assay  tech- 
niques are  not  limited  to  analysis  of  fisslon- 
abl9  materials  alone;  they  are  being  applied 
to  assay  and  diagnoetic  problems  in  such  di- 
verse fields  as  bloassay,  isotopic  tracer  tech- 
niques, environmental  monitoring,  and 
chemical  process  development.  A  noteworthy 
example  which  embraces  both  safeguards  and 
laser  technology  Is  the  use  of  hlgh-sen- 
sltlvlty  NDA  Instrumentation  to  study  ura- 
nium atom  and  compound  gas  kinetics,  mo- 
lecular exchange,  and  dissociation  problems 
arising  in  the  development  of  a  practical 
process  for  laser  Isotope  separation. 

The  foregoing  elaboration  of  the  capabili- 
ties and  promise  of  automated  in-plant 
measurement  technology  seems  both  timely 
and  necessary  to  fill  an  obvious  gap  in  popu- 
lar understanding  of  this  important  aspect 
of  safeguards.  T>'plcal  of  misinformed,  rash 
reaction  to  at-times-illusory  popular  writings 
is  a  reviewer's  broadside  in  the  June  29  issue 
of  Business  Week:  "The  book  {Curve  of  Bind- 
ing  Energy]  is  a  serious  bomb  ;sicj  indict- 
ment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  private  nuclear  Industry."  Actually  the 
brief  elaboration  of  technology  herein  is  b\it 
a  foretaste  of  a  broader  effort  by  the  AEC  to 
outline  and  explain  to  the  public  as  fully 
and  clearly  as  possible  the  thrust  of  modern 
safeguards  technology  and  its  vital  role  in 
achieving  clean,  safe — and  safeguarded — nu- 
clear power. 

Finally  as  regards  joiu-nallsllc  merits,  both 
of  the  subject  books  (however  diverse  in  in- 
dividual scope  and  ptirpose)  are  indeed  well- 
written.  Intellectually  stimvilating  and,  for 
this  reader  at  least,  completely  engrossing. 
To  those  knowledgeable  in  tlie  field  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  development  of 
such  "moving-target"  subject  material  re- 
quired considerable  effort  and  dedication 
Subject  to  the  technical  caveats  as  noted,  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  both  of  these  mono- 
graphs offer  a  timely  and  significant  contri- 
bution to  public  awareness  of  an  increasingly 
important  and  complex  national  issue. 
— O.  Robert  Keepin. 
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DvMAc:  Keeping  Continuous  Track  of 

Special  Nuclear  Material 

L^s  Alamos  Scientific  Lab  (LASL)  is  de- 
veloping for  AEC  an  In-plant  safegxiards  sys- 
tem which  appears  to  have  considerable 
promise  in  the  expanding  field  of  special  nu- 
clear materials  (SNM)  safeguards  Called  Dy- 
mac — Dynamic  Materials  Control — It  Is  based 
on  instrumented  measurement  and  verifica- 
tion of  SNM  inside  nuclear  facilities,  whether 
they  are  fuel  fabrication,  reprocessing,  en- 
richment, conversion  or  recovery  plants. 
When  fully  developed.  Dymac  will  be  thor- 
oughly evaluated  and  tested  in  representa- 
tive types  of  nuclear  facilities;  the  first  in- 
plant  prototype  tests  of  equipment  are  al- 
ready under  wav  at  the  LASL  plutonlum  fab- 
rication and  recovery  plant.  The  Dymac 
program  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  LASL  safe- 
guards r&d  group  headed  by  G.  Robert  Keep- 
in. 

Keepin  stresses  the  vital  need  for  timely 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  what,  where,  and 
how  much  SNM  Is  in  the  various  process  and 
storage  areas  of  a  nuclear  plant.  Such  a 
"dynamic  '  materials  accountability  system 
balanced  with  appropriate  verification  and 
physical  .security  measures,  can  provide  a 
stringent,  multiple-layered  defeii.se  against 
nuclear  diversion,  theft,  or  accidental  loss 
Altliough  the  safeguards  focus  has  recently 
b'-en  nimost  exclusively  on  physical  secu- 
rtt-.     fences,  iirined  guards,  etc.-  AEC  chair- 
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man  Dixy  Lee  Hay.  In  citing  the  need  for  a 
balanced  safeg\iards  effort,  told  a  recent 
meeting:  "Perhaps  the  most  Important  key 
to  proper  protection  Is  "accountability.' " 
As  a  major  part  of  AEC  safeguards  r&d,  Keep- 
in  and  his  group  are  developing  nondestr\ic- 
live  assay  techniques  and  instrumentation 
lo  Implement  Mcurate  accountability  on  as 
atitomated  and  current  a  basis  as  is  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible. 

In  developing  the  rationale  for  the  Dy- 
mac system,  as  well  as  AEC  regulatory's 
counterpart  Retimac^Real  Time  Materials 
Control  system — Keepin  cites  certain  types 
of  materials  control  problems  which  do  not 
involve  physical  security  per  .se.  For  exam- 
ple, the  security  guard  at  a  plant  gate  may 
make  a  verification  check  for  presence  or 
absence  of  nuclear  material  on  a  vehicle  biit 
he  cannot  assay  on  the  spot  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  plutonlum  or  uranium,  what  enrich- 
ment level,  etc..  Is  passing  through  his  gate 
check  point.  That  Job  requires  timely  and  ac- 
curate measurement  in  the  plant,  such  as  at 
the  load -out  station.  Direct  piece  counting  of 
fabricated  units— fuel  pellets,  rods,  assem- 
blies, etc. — is  relati\'ely  easy,  says  Keeplii, 
compared  to  keeping  track  of  the  flow  of 
SNM  in  process  lines.  Under  Dymac,  In- 
process  material  could  be  measured  on  leav- 
ing one  unit  process  (such  as  a  solution 
tank)  and  measured  again  as  It  enters  the 
next.  Detailed  comparison  of  such  "double 
check"  measurements  could  then  aid  In  pin- 
pointing precLsely  when  and  where  SNM  had 
been  removed  or  lost,  and  bow  much.  A.s  an 
Illustration  of  timely  accountability,  a  plant- 
wide  material  balance  could  be  struck  during 
each  8-hour  operating  shift,  with  the  per- 
sonnel routinely  released  upon  obtaining  the 
requisite  level  of  assurance  against  material 
diversion. 

Keepin  stresses  that  the  whole  Dymac  con- 
cept must  be  fully  evaluated  and  tested  in 
real-life  operating  nuclear  facilities  before  its 
full  potential  can  be  accurately  gauged.  He 
believes  it  will  tiltlmately  prove  cost-effective 
through  Improved  process  and  quality  con- 
trol, crltlcallty  safety,  and  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  costly  shut-down  and  clean- 
out  procedures  at  inventory  time.  Such  sub- 
stantial economic  benefits  would  help  to  ease 
potential  Industry  coitcerns  about  the  cost 
of  the  Dymac  system. 

Although  Los  Alamos  is  developing  and 
field  testing  nondestructive  assay  (NDA)  In- 
struments for  Dymac,  it  is  also  cooperating 
with  nticlear  Uistrument  manufacturers  to 
bring  proof-tested  such  Instruments  onto  the 
commercial  market  as  quickly  as  possible.  To 
facilitate  personnel  Uistructlon  in  use  of  the 
nondestructive  assay  Instruments.  AEC  has 
established  at  LASL  a  formal  NDA  training 
program  open  to  Industry  and  government 
people,  both  U.S.  and  foreign. 

Keepin  deplores  the  sensationalism  and 
publicity  in  the  popular  press  on  SNM  theft 
and  diversion  scenarios,  and  "cook-book"  de- 
scriptions alleging  how  easy  it  Is  to  put  to- 
gether a  home-made  atom  bomb.  All  this,  he 
feels,  is  quite  unnecessary  to  drive  home  the 
case  for  safeguards  and  it  could  lead  to  self- 
fulfillment  of  dark  prophecies  of  nuclear 
blackmail,  terrorism,  etc.  In  the  October  is- 
sue of  Laser  Focus  magazUie,  Keepin  pointed- 
ly critcizes  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  safeguards 
authority  and  board  chairman  of  Interna- 
tional Research  &  Technology  Corp.,  for  "go- 
ing public"  with  speculations  on  the  design 
of  do-it-yourself  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
various  ways  that  nuclear  materials  can  be 
stolen.  Taylor,  Keepin  says,  asserts  that  "it 
seems  necessary  to  be  quite  specific"  about 
considerations  of  weapon  design  and  fabrica- 
tion in  order  to  make  the  risks  of  nuclear 
terrorism  credible  and  to  convince  the  pubUc 
(and  thereby  the  AEC)  of  the  gravity  and 
urgency  of  the  SNM  diversion  problem. 

Keepin  counters  that  on  other  national 
ls.?ue8  Involving  nuclear  weapons — antlbal- 
llstics  missile  deployment,  civil  defense,  nu- 
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clear  disarmament,  etc. — the  hiformed  lay 
public  has  traditionally  expressed  policy 
views,  debated  alternatives  and,  through 
elected  representatives,  participated  in  the 
national  decision-makhig  process  unthout 
knowing,  or  caring  to  kno*-.  details  of  weapon 
design. — Roger  Si;ii</i 


FIFTY-SIXTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
LATVIAN    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

T.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Noi-ember  19,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Novem- 
ber 18  marks  the  56th  anniversary  of 
Latvian  Independence  Day  and  our  dl.s- 
tingfuj.shed  mayor,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley, 
has  issued  a  proclamation  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  significant  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  freedom-loving  peoples  every- 
where. 

On  Sunday.  November  17,  a  commem- 
orative program  in  observance  of  Latvian 
Independence  Day  was  held  at  Mather 
High  School.  5835  North  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue, by  the  Chicago  Latvian  Association 
which  is  ably  headed  by  Viktors  Viksnins, 
president,  and  by  the  United  Latvian  As- 
sociations of  Chicago  who.se  fine  and  out- 
standing officers  include  Dmars  Berg- 
manis,  chairman ;  Alberts  Raidonis,  vice- 
chairman;  Aleksandrs  Osis.  vice-chair- 
man and  treasurer;  Mara  Tomsons,  sec- 
retary; Karlis  Vanags,  director  of  cul- 
tural and  social  activities;  and  Rev.  Vilis 
Var-sbergs,  committee  member. 

Tlie  theme  of  the  commemorative  pro- 
giam  was  "Remember  Latvia.  "  and  the 
following  statement  from  the  United 
Latvian  Associations  reflects  the  deep 
and  special  meaning  of  this  anniver-sary 
to  Latvian- Americans  in  Chicago: 

To  the  Latvian  people  living  in  this  com- 
munity, the  18th  of  November  la  a  day  to  re- 
mind them  of  several  things.  First  is  the  past. 
The  peoples  of  Latvia  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence of  Russia  on  tills  day  in  1918.  In 
1920  Soviet  Russia  made  peace  treaties  with 
them.  By  these  treaties  Soviet  Russia  recog- 
nized without  reservations,  the  Independence 
and  sovei-eignty  of  the  Baltic  States,  declar- 
ing that  it  voluntarily  and  forever  renounced 
all  sovereign  rights  over  these  people  and 
territories.  Unted  States  recognition  was  ex- 
tended on  July  28,  1922. 

For  two  decades  these  Nations  established 
a  good  measure  to  economic  well  being  and  a 
high  standard  of  social  Justice.  Then,  in  1939, 
the  U.S.S.R.  presped  so-called  pacts  of  mu- 
tual assistance  upon  the  Baltic  States  for 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  military  bases 
and  airfields  in  each  nation,  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  that  there  would  be  no 
interference  with  their  political  structure 
and  social  economic  systems.  In  June  of 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  marched  it«  Red 
armies  Into  the  Baltic  territory,  set  up  a  pup- 
pet government  and  caused  them  to  apply 
for  admission  into  the  U.S.S.R.  by  staging 
mock  elections  with  the  support  of  the  in- 
vading military  forces.  Only  one  list  of 
Handpicked  Kremlin  Representatives  was 
presented  to  the  voters.  The  exercise  of  the 
secret  ballot  was  denied  thereby  assuring 
the  results  long  before  the  first  ballot  was 
cast.  By  this  process  the  political  commis- 
sars of  the  U.S.S.R.  Installed  their  puppet 
parliaments  which  on  July  21-22,  1940, 
adopted  a  resolution  prepared  In  Moscow 
petitioning  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Soviet   Union    for   recognition    as   a    Soviet 
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Republic.  This  action  by  the  puppet  parlia- 
ments was  lu  violation  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Baltic  people  and  in  violation  of  the 
legal  constitutions  of  those  nations  which 
required  a  popular  referendum  on  suclj  is- 
sues. These  nations  were  forcibly  occupied 
and  illegally  annexed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Un- 
happily, t,he  deviovis  piocesses  as  exhibited 
in  this  case  have  been  going  on  until  today 
to  more  than  fifteen  once-indepcudeiit 
nations. 

'iliereto  came  staggering  into  History's  an- 
nals Jmie  14,  1941,  when  about  60,000  Baltic- 
people  wPie  incarcerated  by  the  Conimuiusts 
without  a  warrant  for  search  and  seizure, 
rhese  peopl<»  In  family  groups,  but  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  were  shipped  in  cat- 
tle cars  to  the  harshest  regions  cf  Russia 
Including  the  northern  reaches  of  Siberia. 
For  niuny  it  meant  separation  forever  from 
tiieir  lamlliey.  For  those  who  died,  it  is  the 
Baltic  peoples'  Memorial  Day — the  day  of 
Deixjrtation.  the  day  of  the  Baltic  "Ausch- 
witz". The  tfltal  deported  and  killed  Latvians 
in  the  first  year  alone  amounted  to  l.eo', 
of  the  population.  This  means  that  in  the 
C4ise  of  a  Russian  occupation  and  in  prnpor- 
tiou  to  the  population.  2,400.000  people 
would  be  depoited  from  the  United  Stnics 
of  America. 

Secondly,  this  day  is  a  very  opportune  tiiiio 
to  ihank  the  community,  the  city,  the  slate 
and  the  coiuxtry  for  its  charity,  toleranre 
.ind  help  in  the  modern  day  "Exodus"  of  the 
Baltic  people.  America  Is  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  premise  that  withovit  justice 
ihei-e  is  no  dignity  accorded  the  Individual. 
We  .ire  especially  appreciative  to  the  U.S. 
Government  which  has  not  recognized  the 
enforced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Stutes 
into  the  U.S.S.R..  still  maintaining  consular 
Hud  diplomatic  relations  with  the  represen- 
tatites  who  .««rved  the  last  governments  ol 
ihet-e  nations.  We  pray  tills  non-recogaliinn 
will  continue." 

Tlie  tragic  i>light  of  Latvia,  as  well  as 
the  other  Baltic  nations — Lithuania  and 
Estonia — has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me  and  that  is  the  reasoi  1 
introduced  legislation  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  against  the  con- 
tinued incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  My  resolution 
recommends  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  take  this  matter  once  more 
to  the  United  Nations  to  seek  a  declara- 
tion of  world  opinion  demanding  that 
the  Soviets  withdraw  all  troops,  agents, 
and  controls  from  the  Baltic  nations. 

In  addition,  my  resolution  urges  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Baltic  exiles 
who  still  survive  in  Russian  prisons  and 
slave  labor  camps  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  homeland,  and  finally  lec- 
onmiends  that  free  elections  be  held  in 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  in  oider 
that  the  Baltic  peoples  may  choose  their 
own  form  of  government.  I  do  feel  tliat 
the  repeated  demonstration  of  our  deter- 
mination to  defend  this  righteous  cause 
will  in  the  long  run  help  to  make  Baltic 
liberty  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  people  know 
by  bitter  experience  that  civil  rights  and 
elemental  freedoms  are  the  concern  oJ 
all  mankind,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  "remember  Latvia."  On  this 
occasion  I  extend  my  greetings  to  the 
Americans  of  Latvian  descent  in  my  own 
11th  Congressional  District,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  all  over  this  Nation  who  are 
participating  in  the  56th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Latvian  independence. 
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My  colleagues  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Lithuanian  seaman  Simas 
Kudirka  met  yesterday  with  Mayor 
Daley,  who  has  proclaimed  him  an  hon- 
oiary  citizen  of  Chicago.  Kudirka  un- 
successfully attempted  to  escape  from 
Soviet  authorities  by  boarding  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessel  in  1970.  For  Uiis  at- 
tempt, he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  and  was  only  recently  re- 
leased from  prison  and  allowed  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States.  I  was  proud 
to  join  with  many  Members  of  Congress 
in  urging  the  release  of  this  courageous 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tliis  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  proclamation  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  Chicago  and  signed  by  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  regarding  Latvian  In- 
dependence Day  in  Chicago. 

The  proclamation  follows: 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural and  family  ties  between  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  City  of  Chicago;  and 

Whereas,  In  commemoration  of  Independ- 
ence proclaimed  in  1918,  confirmed  by  a 
peace  treaty  in  1920,  and  later  violated  by 
Russian  occupation,  Chlcagoans  of  Latvian 
origin  win  again  this  year  observe  the  1918 
declaration  of  liberty;  and 

Whereas,  appropriate  services  wlU  be  held 
at  Mather  High  School  starting  at  4  p.m.  on 
November  17: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
oi  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Sunday,  November  17,  1974,  to  be  Latvian 
Independence  Day  in  Chicago  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  take  cognizance  of  the  special 
events  arranged  for  this  time. 
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JOHN  SAWHILL'S  REMOVAL 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  nov 
like  to  disagree  with  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  thing  v^Tong  with 
John  Sawhlll's  removal  from  office  is 
that  it  did  not  occur  soon  enough.  On 
October  2,  1974,  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  President  Ford: 

Urge  you  Immediately  fire  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  John  Sawhlll  for  advocacy  of 
additional  tax  or  fee  on  gasoline.  Urge  you 
nre  any  and  all  your  advisors  so  out  of  touch 
with  the  common  man's  problems  to  rec- 
ommend such  abuse  of  the  people.  What  a 
damnable  reward  to  give  them  for  their 
admirable  voluntary  conservation  of  fuel. 
I  urge  an  immediate  unequivocal  statement 
by  you  that  no  new  Federal  tax,  fee  or  other 
charges  will  be  levied  on  gasoline  at  any  time 
binder  your  administration.  The  average 
.^merican  who  can't  make  ends  meet  now 
with  inflation  due  to  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ine  expects  leadership  from  you  to  get  out 
(if  the-  hole,  not  deeper  into  it. 

M.  Gene  Sntufr. 
Member  of  Congress. 

My  question  is  only  why  did  he  wait 
.so  long. 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


OF   NEW   JERSZT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdcy,  Novcvibcr  19.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  ase  in  which  our  educational  system 
and  teaching  technologies  are  becoming 
more  sophisticated  and  complex  each 
day.  As  a  result,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  keep  the  members  of 
tlie  community  Informed  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  classroom.  To  accom- 
plish this  goal,  many  schools  periodical- 
ly hold  "open  houses"  or  "back-to-school 
nights." 

Unfortunately,  many  members  of  the 
community  are  often  unable  to  attend 
tliese  sessions  or  are  simply  not  aware  of 
these  opportunities.  However,  an  effort  to 
overcome  these  obstacles  was  made  re- 
cently by  some  students  and  teachers  in 
Teaneck,  N.J.  In  an  attempt  to  offer 
their  community  a  better  look  at  the 
school  system,  about  100  pupils  attended 
class  recently  in  a  local  supermarket.  The 
pmpose  of  this  trip  to  the  market  was 
to  afford  shoppers  a  better  look  at  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom  of  today. 

An  interesting  article  concerning  the 
Teaneck  experiment  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  gives  further  insight  into  an 
idea  which  proved  beneficial  to  all  in- 
volved. I  would  like  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

Teaneck  Shoppebb  Ses  a  Classroom  in 

Action 

(By  Grace  W.  Weinsteln) 

Teaneck. — About  100  pupils  from  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  sixth  grades  here  went  to 
school  in  a  local  supermarket  last  week. 

In  observance  of  American  Education 
Week,  Teaneck  not  only  opened  Its  schools 
to  the  community  but.  In  an  effort  to  show 
more  residents  what  education  is  all  about  In 
1974,  also  took  the  schools  to  the  community. 
Four  classes  from  two  elementary  schools 
convened  In  the  Pathmark  store  on  Cedar 
Lane,  Teaneck 's  main  street.  One  class  met 
each  morning  and  afternoon,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

"We  traditionally  Invite  the  public  into 
the  schools  for  American  Education  Week," 
said  Lucy  Stamilla.  Teaneck 's  director  of  ele- 
mentary education,  "but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  are  many  people  in  the  community 
with  no  children  in  the  schools  at  all  and 
parents  who  only  visit  a  single  classroom  and 
dou't  know  what's  going  on  in  the  district  as 
whole.  We  decided  to  bring  the  schools  to 
them,  and  chose  a  supermarket  because  it 
gets  a  good  cross-section  of  the  community." 

Thus,  Mrs.  Joyce  Dal  ton's  third -graders 
from  LoweU  School  filed  into  the  store  on 
Tuesday  morning.  They  sat  at  tables  and 
chairs  brought  from  school  and  arranged 
alongside  the  frozen  turkeys;  on  the  other 
side,  between  the  children  and  the  fresh 
meat  displays,  shoppers  wheeled  their  carts 
and  supermarket  employes  pushed  niultl- 
lipred  meat-distribution  carts. 

appetizing  SUBROUNDINCS 

The  youngsters  went  about  their  work 
tuidistiu'bed  by  the  bustle  around  them. 

tight-year-old  Adam  Leitiier  found  the  ex- 
perience "fun,"  but  that  the  surroundings 
made  him  liungry.  He  then  tried  to  see  how 
many  words  he  could  make  out  of  the  word 
supermarket. 

Marci  Manbcrg.  also  eight,  l>egau  writing  a 
story:    "Once    Uiere    was   a    lady    who   went 


.•ihoppiiig  at  Pathmark.  .She  found  everything 
she  wanted.  After  she  paid  for  everything, 
she  went  home  and  made  supper." 

At  another  table,  a  pig-tailed  youngster 
in  a  purple  print  shirt  etarted  a  mathematics 
problem  thusly:  "Robin  went  to  the  store 
with  her  mother.  They  bought  one  pound  of 
meat,  two  pounds  of  chicken,  five  pouucis  of 
tomatoes.  How  much  did  tliey  all  cost  to- 
gether? How  many  pounds  of  food  did  tUey 
get  altogether?" 

In  the  corner,  next  to  a  display  of  turkey 
platters,  two  boys  referred  to  an  encyclo- 
pedia, brought  from  school,  to  begin  a  proj- 
ect on  the  national  origins  of  different  foods. 
Despite  the  link-up  of  work  field  trip  to  a 
supermarket,  to  location,  this  was  not  a  field 
trip  to  a  supermarket.  Its  piu-pose  was  to 
make  school  visible  to  the  general  public. 

A  folding  table  at  the  end  of  the  meat 
aisle — the  rear  of  the  "classroom" — held 
booklets  about  the  Teaneck  schools  and 
evaluation  forms  for  shoppers  to  fill  out.  Mra. 
Ethel  Brown,  a  teacher's  aide,  was  prepared 
to  answer  their  questions. 

While  some  shoppers  looked  nonplussed  at 
the  unusual   sight,  most  reacted  favorably. 
Mrs.  Carol  Wagner,  with  two  boys  in  her 
full  shopping  cart  (the  older  one  starts  kin- 
dergarten next  faU) ,  said: 

"It's  a  nice  Idea,  I'd  like  to  learn  more 
about  the  school  system  here.  It's  so  different 
compared  to  when  we  went  to  school." 

A  visiting  parent.  Mrs.  Lore  Morgenstern, 
agreed. 

"There's  a  world  of  difference  from  when 
we  were  in  school,"  she  observed.  "We  sat  In 
rows  and  folded  our  hands." 

This  "world  of  difference"  is  exactly  what 
the  school  administration  want«d  residents 
to  see. 

"A  bird's-eye  view" 
As    Heiury    Witte,    principal    of    Whlttler 
School,  put  it: 

"Education  is  very  different  today  than  It 
was  10  or  15  years  ago.  This  gives  residents  a 
blrd'8-eye  view,  in  an  uneducatlonal  envlr* 
onment,  of  what  school  is  aU  about." 

Said  Sydney  Bookstaber,  principal  of 
Lowell  School:  "Residents  of  the  town  pay 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
town.  This  wUl  let  them  see  what  they're 
paying  for." 

Most  of  the  shoppers  who  filled  out  evalu- 
ation forms  agreed  that  school-in-the-mar- 
ket  was  a  good  idea.  WhUe  one  anonymous 
critic  wrote  "Although  this  Is  probably  good 
public  relations.  It  probably  interferes  with 
the  normal  amount  of  learning  that  would 
go  on  in  school  on  a  given  day,"  most  agreed 
with  the  shopper  who  observed: 

"The  kids  can  learn  anywhere,  and  thl« 
project  shows  the  public  what's  new  and  how 
flexible  the  kids  are  and  the  schools  are  or 
should  be." 

"There  should  be  more  public  contact  with 
the  schoolchUdren  and  the  educational  pro- 
gram," another  shopper  wrote.  "Maybe,  then, 
people  would  see  what  education  needs  and 
wouldn't  squawk  about  taxes." 
As  for  the  children,  Mrs.  Dalton  said: 
"They  had  Just  hoped  that  more  people 
would  stop  and  ask  about  their  work.  They 
were  so  pleased  and  proud  to  explain." 


ROOM  SELECTION  PRCCESS 
SHOULD  BE  CHANGED 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  IHii  PIOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day I  witnessed  the  ritual  room  selection 
process  in  the  Cannon  Caucus  Room.  I 
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am  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  the  antiquated, 
dilatoi-y  procedure  that  is  still  being 
used  for  the  selection  of  Members'  offices. 

The  session  began  at  noon  with  a 
packed  room  of  Members  and  aides,  well 
over  200  persons  at  one  point.  It  was  not 
until  after  7  p.m.  that  the  four  termers 
completed  their  selection  and  near  mid- 
night when  the  first  termers  finished. 
The  92  new  Members  have  yet  to  pick 
rooms.  All  in  all,  literally  thousands  of 
man-houre  were  wasted  that  day  by  staff- 
ers simply  waiting  their  turns  to 
•select.  I  think  we  can  and  must  find  a 
better  way  to  do  this  job  with  less  time, 
more  fairness,  and  greater  accuracy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission  to  meet  and  rede- 
,sign  tlie  selection  procedure  so  as  tc 
improve  its  speed  and  efficiency.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  process  could  be  computer- 
ized or  at  least  the  drawing  could  be  held 
over  several  days  with  only  two  or  three 
service  classes  sclieduled  at  a  time. 

In  no  way  do  I  intend  to  fault  those 
who  diligently  labored  to  supervise  and 
administer  the  drawing.  Tliey  did  their 
best  to  follow  the  regulations  as  they  were 
set  down.  So  it  is  the  regulations  which 
must  be  changed  and  I  hope  I  can  report 
back  to  you  the  Commission  is  taking 
action  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  last  week's 
ridiculous  selection  procedure. 


CONGRATULATIONS    TO    MR.    AND 
MRS.  ROBERT  SIDNEY  PHELAN 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sidney 
Phelan,  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  on  being 
chosen  Outstanding  Citizens  at  the  Tren- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  Membership 
Banquet  in  late  October.  At  this  point, 
I  include  in  the  Record  a  news  article 
regarding  this  event  that  appeared  in 
the  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Sun  on  October  15, 
1974: 

Trenton.— Automobile  deeler  Robert  Sid- 
ney Phelan  and  his  wife,  Gayle,  were  named 
Trenton's  outstanding  citizens  Monday  night 
at  the  annual  membership  banquet  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Arnie  Anderson,  named  the  city's  first 
outstanding  citizen  a  year  ago.  surprised  the 
Phelans  and  the  more  than  600  in  attend- 
ance by  announcing  two  winners  rather  than 
one. 

Plielan,  a  lifelong  Gibson  County  resident. 
Is  a  member  of  the  city's  industrial  board. 
He  also  Is  a  D„'mocratlc  member  of  the  county 
election  commis.sion  and  Is  credited  by  many 
for  the  strong  showing  made  In  Gibson 
County  by  Jake  Butcher  in  the  Democratic 
primary  for  governor. 

Mrs.  Phelan  has  been  active  since  Febrtiary 
as  chairman  of  the  Concerned  Citizens  for 
Better  Education,  a  group  that  is  trying  to 
build  a  new  high  school  for  the  city.  Her 
work  with  the  group  has  Included  meetings 
with  education  leaders  In  the  city,  county 
and  Na.shville. 

The  Pbelans  were  married  In  1958  and 
have  three  children:  Sid,  Paul  and  LeAnn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  outstanding  citizens  were  selected  by 
a  committee  of  the  Chamber's  directors  after 
nominations  were  solicited  from  the  public. 

Outgoing  Chamber  President  Charles  Hill 
also  was  presented  with  an  award  Monday  In 
honor  of  his  year  of  service  to  the  civic  group. 

And  country  humorist  Jerry  Clower,  who 
provided  the  evening's  entertainment,  was 
named  honorary  mayor  of  Trenton  by  Mayor 
Leo  Maneos. 
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CONGRESS  URGED  TO  OVERRIDE 
VETO  OF  H.R.  12471.  FREEDOM 
OP  INFORMATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—V 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  truly  "open  government"  is 
badly  needed  as  an  antidote  after  the 
Watergate  mess  in  order  to  restore  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
our  governmental  institutions  and  lead- 
ers. President  Ford  pledged  "open  gov- 
ernment" when  he  was  sworn  into  office 
last  August;  but  by  his  puzzling  veto  of 
H.R.  12471,  our  bipartisan  bill  strength- 
ening the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
he  has  turned  his  pledge  into  just  an- 
other political  slogan  and  another  broken 
promise. 

If  ever  any  veto  deserved  to  be  overrid- 
den, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  one.  The  veto 
message  itself  is  filled  with  misstate- 
ments of  fact,  incoherent  inaccuracies, 
legal  mythology,  and  shows  an  amazing 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  judicial  system  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Law. 

The  Nation's  editors  almost  univer- 
••^ally  agree  that  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation bill  veto  should  be  overridden. 
Dozens  and  dozens  of  editorials  from 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
urged  Congress  to  act  promptly  to  set 
aside  the  veto.  I  have  already  placed 
many  of  them  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  om-  colleagues.  Another 
representative  sample  of  such  opinion  is 
included  at  this  point: 

I  From   the  Washington   Star-News,   Nov.    1. 
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Frefjdom  of  Misinformation 

I  By  J.  F.  terHorst) 

The  day  after  his  swearing  In  on  Aug.  9, 
Presideiit  Ford  assembled  the  Nixon  Cabinet 
and  urged  the  department  heads  to  be 
"affirmative"  in  their  relations  with  the  news 
media. 

He  promised  to  .set  a  high  example  at  the 
White  House. 

Moments  later,  as  he  went  around  the  table 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  on  matters 
of  concern  to  their  agencies,  Atty.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Saxbe  brought  up  the  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  then  moving 
through  Congress.  Saxbe  termed  the  ameud- 
jnents  "bad  legislation"  and  warned  Ford 
that  he  might  have  to  veto  the  bill. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  Cabinet  room.  Coun- 
sellor Robert  T.  Hartmann  and  I,  then  Ford's 
press  secretary,  exchanged  grim  glances.  It 
was  clear  that  the  attorney  general  had  not 
caught  the  spirit  of  Ford's  desire  to  establish 
an  open  administration  after  years  of  Nixon 
isolation.  We  immediately  sought  out  Ford 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  veto  of  the 


Freedom  of  Information  amendments  wo\ild 
make  his  pledge  of  openness  ring  hollow. 

Ford  agreed  and,  displaying  his  kepii 
knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill,  suggested  that  the 
Senate  and  House  chairmen  be  asked  to  hold 
up  the  POI  amendments  so  his  adminlstra- 
lion  people  could  work  out  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

Ford  knew  the  Hill  chairmen  would  re- 
.srioud  to  his  plea  that  the  new  administra- 
tion deserved  a  chance  to  break  the  impasse 
then  developing.  What  Ford  didn't  know  was 
\he  depth  of  the  ingrained  Nixonian  an- 
•igonism  toward  the  media  that  sti;i  pre- 
vailed anior.g  the  Cabinet  members  he  had 
Inherited. 

Drspltc  the  grace  period  that  the  congres- 
rional  managers  of  the  bUl  extended  to  Ford 
."■'-■  a  personal  courtesy,  no  serious  efforts  to 
wjrk  out  a  compromise  were  made  by  the 
Jubiice  Department,  the  FBI,  the  Dome-stic 
Council  or  other  administration  agencies 
whose  leaders  supposedly  were  now  respon- 
sive to  Ford. 

It  amounted  to  stonewalling,  some  actually 
prel erring  that  Congress  pass  a  bill  which 
Ford  would  veto.  At  a  meeting  of  the  White 
House  Senior  Staff  several  weeks  later.  Wil- 
liam Tlmmon.s,  the  White  House  congres- 
sional liaison  chief  retained  by  Ford,  urged 
that  tlie  staff  recommend  to  Ford  thai  he 
veto  the  FOI  legislation.  And  Ford,  assuming 
Congress  and  not  the  administration  w&s 
being  stubborn,  finally  did  that  Just  last 
week. 

In  the  process,  however.  Ford  offered  sev- 
eral new  suggestions  to  Congress  whicli  he 
savs  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  sign  a 
Frcedoiu   of    Information   measure. 

Oiie  Ford  proposal  deals  with  the  right  of 
fpcierai  charts  to  review  t^e  merits  of  dis- 
ilo«:lng  the  contents  of  classified  dooument.E 
If  there  is  no  reasonable'i»asl9-f«r  keeping  the 
information  away  from  the  public.  Another 
Ford  proposal  Is  that  Congress  grant  federal 
af^encies  15  more  days  to  produce  the  gov- 
ernment information  sought  By  citizens  or 
news  media. 

The  Ford  ideas,  although  coming  late  in 
t'le  game,  deserve  serious  consideration.  At 
loast  tliey  could  form  the  framework  for  a 
coniproml.se  on  Freedom  of  Informatloji  that 
w  Duld  be  palatable  both  to  Congress  and  the 
While  House. 

Unfortxuiaiely,  Ford's  move  may  be  too 
laie  now.  The  Nixon  holdovers  in  the  admffi- 
isiration  have  sandbagged  the  new  Presi- 
dent's pledge  of  new  openness  in  government. 
And  congressional  Democrats,  emboldened  by 
their  assurance  of  victory  in  next  week's  coii- 
gressional  elections,  probably  will  be  In  a 
mood  to  slap  at  Ford  for  his  harsh  campaign 
rhetoric  of  recent  weeks. 

The  lesson  for  Ford  is  that  there  still  re- 
mains an  excessive  amount  of  anti-media 
y.eAl  among  the  Nixonites  In  governmen-.. 
despite  his  own  desire  that  federal  agendo? 
make  more,  not  less.  Information  available 
to  the  public. 

It  Ls  yet  one  more  liability  Ford  will  have 
to  live  with  until  he  installs  his  own  men 
in  the  Cabinet  and  around  the  White  House. 


(Prom  the  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Post. 

Oct.  22,  1974) 
More  Fbeedom  of  Information 

Soon  after  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
took  effect  in  1967  it  became  evident  that  the 
law  did  not  guarantee  quite  as  much  public 
access  to  government  documents  as  had  been 
expected.  It  is  gratifying  that  Congress  ha.s  at 
last  completed  work  on  revisions  designed  to 
strengthen  access. 

The  law  is  basically  a  good  one.  In  genera! 
it  permits  access  to  Information  from  federal 
agencies,  and  also  provides  the  machinery 
for  court  appeal  of  official  decisions  to  with- 
hold data.  Exceptions  are  made  in  certain 
areas — trade  secrets,  investigatory  records' oi 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  so  on. 
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Problems  arose  from  the  start,  however. 
About  three  years  ago  Congress  began  the 
task  of  Improving  the  Act.  Matters  were  com- 
plicated by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  In  1973 
which  allows  the  president  to  screen  docu- 
monts  I'l'om  judicial  review. 

This  rulhig  will  in  effect  be  overturned  by 
tlie  new  legislation.  It  autliorizes  federal 
courts  to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
ii  secrecy  stamp  on  any  given  piece  of  in- 
formation is  actually  Justifiable  under  terms 
of  the  law.  Nor  will  the  courts  have  un- 
bridled discretion  In  classifying  questioned 
documents.  They  will  be  obliged  to  decide 
whether  the  criteria  of  an  executive  order 
for  clnsfsiflcation  are  met  by  a  document. 

All  this  Is  in  aid  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  what  their  government  Is  up  to.  Let  ua 
hope  that  President  Ford,  whose  earlier  ob- 
jections have  largely  been  met  by  congres- 
sional compromise,  will  sign  the  bill. 

[From  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch. 

October  23,  1974) 

The  Brrriai  Alternative 

111  large  measure  the  preservation  of  a  free 
and  responsive  government  depends  on  its 
openness  with  the  people  and  in  its  reliance 
upon  their  judgment  in  the  end. 

W©  believe  President  Ford  basically  ad- 
heres to  that  principle  and  that  ho  chose  the 
wrong  alternative  to  Improve  Its  workability 
when  he  vetoed  the  17  amendments  adopted 
by  Congress  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  of  1966. 

The  act  has  not  worked  particularly  well 
.since  it  went  into  effect  due  to  the  Inherent 
tendencies  of  federal  bureaucracies  to  over- 
das.'^ify  their  dociuuents  or  otherwl.se  ob- 
struct legitimate  efforts  by  citizens  and  news 
a^ncies  Heeklng  information. 

The  President  fears  the  new  amendments 
Jeopardize  military  and  diplomatic  secrets. 
He  objects,  particularly,  to  a  provision  which 
would  allow  Judicial  review  of  govermnent 
contCoted  efforts  to  gain  sovernmeiital  in- 
formation. 

Without  judicial  review,  a  decision  to  re- 
lease or  withhold  government  information 
would  continue  to  rebt  with  bui-eaiicrats  who 
have  themselves  and  their  respective  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  legitimate  government  secrets, 
to  protect. 

In  preparing  the  amendments,  responsible 
legal,  legislative  and  news  media  leaders  con- 
.^idered  their  iiatioual  security  implications 
for  three  years. 

They  rightfully  exempted  criminal  inves- 
tigative records  from  the  ameudmeni-s. 

The  margins  by  which  each  house  of  Con- 
gress parsed  the  amendments — 349  to  2  in 
the  House  and  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate — 
reflect  the  Legislative  Branch's  broad  con- 
fidence in  the  checks  and  balances  provided 
oy  judicial  review. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  justifiable  fear.s 
.^bout  the  amen  Iments'  adequacy  to  protect 
authentic  national  secrets. 

One  should  keep  In  mind,  too,  that  no  law 
Is  .sacred  once  enacted.  If  it  does  not  fulttll 
its  Intended  purpose,  it  can  be  amended  to 
do  so  or  be  abolished,  as  need  be. 

The  amendments  should  be  given  a  chance 
and  for  that  reason  the  Congress  should 
override  Mr.  Ford's  veto. 

Th?ie  is  a  good  chance  that  may  happen. 
But  if  there  is  any  doubt  it  miiy  not,  it 
should  be  done. 

Any  citizen  who  beheves  the  governmeiU 
.should  conduct  its  business  as  openly  as  pos- 
.sible — even  including  risks  which  may  not  be 
foreseeable — can  readily  wish  the  same. 

|Fion»  the  Norfolk  Vlrglnlan-Pllot,  Oct.  21. 
1974] 

Public  BrsiNF..ss 
Cop.ivary  to  expectations.  President  Fcid 
vetoed  Congresslonally  approved  amend- 
ments to  the  1966  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Congress  should  overwhelmingly  reaf- 
lirni  it?  support  of  the  changes  by  o'.  errlUiiif? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  veto  when  It  reassembles  after  the  No- 
vember 6  elections. 

The  intent  of  the  original  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act — to  guarantee  access  to  all 
Federal  documents  and  records,  with  certain 
well -warranted  exceptions — was  frustrated 
by  bureaucratic  delay,  the  expense  of  sumg 
to  force  disclosure,  and  excessive  charges 
levied  by  agencies  for  finding  and  providing 
requested  Information. 

After  three  years  of  study,  Capitol  Hill 
moved  to  correct  the  worst  deficiencies. 
President  Ford,  almost  immediately  after  his 
inauguration,  asked  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  to  make  five  changes  in 
the  bill  It  produced  reconciling  differences  in 
amendments  passed  in  each  chamber  of 
Congress. 

The  committee  responded  by  providing 
that  Federal  employes  who  violate  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  strictures  should  be 
punished  by  their  own  agencies,  not  by  the 
courts;  that  time  limits  for  agency  answers 
to  petitions  for  .public  records  should  be 
extended  well  beyond  the  30  days  in  the 
original  bill;  that  attorneys'  fees  and  court 
costs  should  not  be  paid  for  corporations 
seeking  Goveriunent  records;  and  that  In- 
vestigative files  should  not  be  opened  If 
their  disclosure  would  Invade  personal  pri- 
vacy. The  committee  balked  at  weakening  an 
amendment  to  permit  Federal  courts  to  de- 
termine whether  so-called  classified  mfor- 
matiun  should  remain  secret. 

The  Senate  sped  the  conference  committee 
bill  through  on  a  voice  vote.  The  House  ap- 
proved It  349-2.  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  It,  demand- 
ing that  the  pmendment  he  proposed  but 
the  committee  spurned  be  added  to  the 
measure,  and  that  lengthy  Investigatory  rec- 
ords be  exempted  because,  he  said,  law- 
enforcement  agencies  lack  competent  offi- 
cers to  peruse  them. 

The  bill  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  would  go  a  very 
long  way  toward  exposing  to  public  scrutiny 
go\'W;nmental  documents  relating  to  public 
business.  Even  more  salutary.  It  would  re- 
strain bureaucriitlc  high-handedness  and  the 
Inclination  to  secrecy.  It  would  encourage 
re.sponsibUity  where  now  there  is  Irrespon- 
sibility because  of  an  absence  of  accounta- 
bility. Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  see- 
lug  that  the  amendments  become  law. 


OPPOSITION    TO    APPEARANCE    OP 
PLO   AT  THE  UNITED   NATIONS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NF.W    YORK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  express  my  strongest 
opposition  to  the  recent  appearance  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  of  Yaslr  Arafat, 
the  leader  of  the  band  of  ten-orists  known 
as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

I  have  always  respected  the  ideals  for 
which  the  U.N.  stood  and  am  deeply 
saddened  that  tliat  body,  which  should 
honor  the  peacemakers  of  the  world,  in- 
stead chose  to  welcome  Arafat,  whose 
avowed  aim  is  the  destruction  of  another 
state  through  ten-or.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  United  Nations  permit- 
ted someone  who  is  not  the  representative 
of  an  established  state  to  address  it.  This 
presents  grave  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture. Henceforth,  an  organization  might 
not  be  considered  a  legitimate  spokesman 
on  the  merits  of  its  .standing  in  Interna- 
tional law,  but  because  it  blatantly  vio- 
lates that  law  and  feels  no  qualms  over 
spilliiitr  tlic  b'ooil  of  iinic.pjit.s.  Re.spert 
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for  peace  may  be  trampled  by  hatred  and 
murder.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  must  not 
permit  terrorism  to  become  a  legitimate 
way  to  gain  International  recognition. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  have  a  right  to 
have  their  voice  heard.  But  the  voice  of 
an  organization  of  mass  murderers  should 
not  be  heard. 

The  PLO  does  not  seek  peace  between 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  but  the 
destruction  of  a  member  state  of  the  U.N. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  must  be  resolved  through  negotla- 
tion  between  the  parties  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  condemning  the 
audience  given  the  PLO's  unilateral  de- 
mands backed  by  the  use  of  violence  and 
bloodshed  against  women  and  children. 


WAGE-PRICE  PLAN  NEEDS 
SELECTIVITY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or    MI^OVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I^PRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle by  Arnold  R.  Weber  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  No- 
vember 10,  outlines  an  approach  to  wage- 
price  policies  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  interested  in  economic 
stability  in  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 
WACit-PRirE  Pi-iN  Needs  StLECTivriY 
(By  Arnold  R.  Weber) 

Wage-price  policies  In  the  United  States 
have  now  undergone  30  yeara  of  trial  and 
error  and  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
been  as  much  of  the  latter  as  the  former. 
Even  without  a  systematic  assessment  of 
their  effectiveness,  several  deficiencies  can 
be  cast  in  sharp  relief. 

Firsi,  there  has  been  a  conslHteiit  fail- 
ure to  develop  arrangements  for  defining  a 
national  consensus  concerning  the  objectives 
and  rules  of  the  game  governing  wage-price 
policies.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  advisory  committees  or  pseudo- parlia- 
mentary conclaves  achieve  anything  ap- 
proaching a  durable  consensus. 

Second,  wage-price  policies  have  suffered 
from  iin  Inability  to  achieve  even-handed 
treatment  of  wages  and  prices.  The  Imbal- 
ance has  not  been  a  matter  of  conscious 
design  but  has  been  a  consequence  of  the 
particular  administrative  arrangements  for 
the  implementation  of  wage-price   policies. 

Wages  have  been  most  severely  restrained 
under  fc«-mal  systems  of  control  and  prices 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  government  actions 
under  informal  programs.  Each  instance  of 
differential  treatment  comes  to  be  viewed  as 
evidence  of  cla.ss  oppression  rather  than  a.s 
an  etrort  to  deal  with  economic  power  or 
market  deficiencies  in  particular  cases. 

Third,  the  quest  for  a  standard  that  Is 
comprelienslve,  equitable  and  sufficiently  pre- 
cise for  effective  administration  has  been  less 
than  successful.  By  fastening  on  produc- 
tivity as  the  domhiant  standard,  the  admin- 
istration of  wage-price  policies  has  focused 
on  wages,  with  action  on  prices  as  a  sub- 
sequent step.  Aside  from  problems  of  ir.ea«- 
luenient,  the  relevance  of  productivity  as  a 
sensible  basis  for  wage  and  price  decisions  In 
the  short  run  Is  diminished  as  you  move 
from  the  economy  as  a  whole  to  untidy 
markets  for  specific  goods  and  categories  of 
labor. 

Four>Ji.  there  has  never  been  a  sensible 
theory  ot  coverage  of  wage-price  jKillcles. 
i1-isiiiii:  ')Iy.  w.ige-jjriue  polioles  emerged  as 
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an  attractive  alternative  because  they  could 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  macro-economic 
policies  that  would  sustain  high  levels  of 
growth  and  employment  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole  and  wage-price  decisions  In  par- 
ticular cases.  These  linkages  have  never  been 
cnrefully  identified.  Consequently,  wage- 
price  policy  administrators  have  turned  al- 
most refiexlvely  to  the  same  set  of  Industries. 
If  the  steel  Industry  didn't  exist.  It  probably 
would  have  been  Invented  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Last,  because  the  objectives,  coverage  and 
legal  authority  associated  with  wage-price 
policies  have  never  been  clearly  established 
oa  a  continuhig  basic,  tlie  organizational 
arrangements  have  had  a  consistent  quality 
of  improvisation. 

W5\ere  does  this  analysis  leave  us  and 
what  alternatives  may  have  promise?  At  the 
outset,  the  notion  that  wage-price  policies 
can  be  global  In  nature  and  employed  to 
control  the  geucial  level  of  wages  and  prices 
in  an  effective  manner  should  be  rejected. 
Such  an  objective  Is  misleading  and  ad- 
ministratively Infeasible  within  the  normal 
range  of  governmental  activity  in  peacetime. 

Instead,  wage-price  policies  should  be 
viewed  as  an  instrument  that  can  be  applied 
selectively  in  particular  product  and  labor 
market  situations. 

Within  this  more  discriminating  frame- 
work, selective  controls  will  have  two  broad 
functions. 

On  the  wage  side,  they  would  be  concerned 
primarily  with  preventing  dibtortious  in  the 
national  vrage  structure.  If  wage  movements 
have  an  autonomous  inflationary  effect.  It  Is 
usually  manifested  through  strttctural  dis- 
tortions which  leverage  the  general  level  of 
wages  as  one  union  attempts  to  leapfrog  an- 
other m  its  wage  demands. 

On  the  price  side,  admluistrative  efforts 
would  be  concentrated  on  situations  in 
which  competition  Is  limited  by  the  orga- 
nization of  the  market  (as  tn  health  serv- 
ices), where  a  firm  or  industry  can  exploit 
temporary  Imbalances  in  supply  and  demand 
to  reap  economic  rents  (as  in  energy)  and 
large,  oligopolistic  Industries.  Continued  at- 
tention also  would  be  given  to  those  indus- 
tries in  which  prices  are  strongly  influenced 
by  government  actions  and  policies.  Govern- 
mental price  policies  should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Selective  controls  also  will  relieve  policy 
makers  of  the  necessity  for  fashioning  the 
consensus  or  "social  compact"  that  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  a  global  program.  If  such  a 
consensus  is  to  be  forthcoming,  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  the  product  of  advisory  conmiittees, 
summit  conferences,  or  tripartite  bodies.  The 
task  of  defining  a  consensus  is  properly  the 
obligation  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive. 
The  poUtical  system,  and  not  some  artificial 
assemblage  of  economic  interest  groups, 
must  bear  the  burden  for  establisiiing  a  con- 
sensus, however  fragile. 

Meanwhile,  wage  and  price  policies  can  be 
exercised  selectively  without  a  supporting 
national  compact  because  they  will  not  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  strategy  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  power  and  ir.come  in  society  at 
large. 

The  selective  approach  also  would  relieve 
the  sense  of  *nequlty  arising  from  the  m- 
abllity  to  afford  evenhanded  treatment  of 
labor  and  business  within  a  global  frame- 
work. To  be  sure,  specific  Interests  will  feel 
either  advantaged  or  disadvantaged  by  the 
imposition  of  selective  wage-price  policies. 
But,  as  a  tactical  and  political  matter,  it  Is 
easier  to  deal  with  special  Interests  than 
class  Interests.  Experiences  with  the  develop- 
ment of  selective  wage  policies  In  the  food 
distribution  and  construction  Industries  hi 
1972-73  Indicate  that  they  can  be  maintained 
without  aroushig  hostilities.  In  addition,  by 
narrowing  the  focus  of  wage -price  policies  to 
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specific  industries,  full  weight  can  be  given 
to  all  relevant  economic  data  rather  than 
fijcing  on  a  single  criterion  such  as  produc- 
tivity. 

The  task  of  developing  a  framework  for 
selective  wage-price  policies  and  implement- 
ing them  In  specific  cases  should  be  given  to 
a  permanent  V/age-Prlce  Commission,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Ill  the  past,  such  a  commission  has  been 
viewed  with  distaste. 

It  Is  best  to  recognize  that  efforts  to  in- 
fluence wage  end  price  decisions  will  be  a 
permanent  element  in  national  economic 
policy  making.  It  is  significant  that,  four 
months  after  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  was 
quietly  laid  to  rest  it  was  disinterred  as  the 
Council  of  Wege  and  Price  Stability.  A  per- 
manent commission  will  have  a  higher  degree 
of  public  accountability  for  its  actions,  an 
accountability  that  often  has  been  blurred 
or  ignored  in  past  exercises  of  wage-price 
policies. 

Last,  to  t'le  e.'ttent  that  expertise  coimts, 
a  permanent  V.'age-Price  Commission  would 
be  an  Institutional  depository  for  expertise 
i't  devising  and  administering  these  pro- 
grams. Otherwise,  each  crisis  precipitates  a 
fraiiti'"  search  for  the  few  tired  bureaucrats 
who  wore  involved  "the  last  time  around." 

The  Wage-Price  Commission  would  be  es- 
tablished by  statute.  It  would  have  the 
authority  to  review  wage  and  price  develop- 
ments in  indivldunl  industries,  develop  proce- 
dures for  public  hearings  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  mandatory  controls.  It  Is  argued  that, 
if  the  President  has  such  authority,  the 
political  pressures  to  exercise  it  on  a  broad 
scale  would  be  hreslstible.  This  is  especially 
likely  if  the  Congress  could  badger  the  Presi- 
dent without  any  Involvement  in  the 
decisions. 

This  problem  can  be  resolved  by  giving 
the  President  the  right  to  Impose  selective 
controls  subject  to  approval  by  the  Congress 
within  15  to  30  days  through  the  process  of 
negati\e  legislation.  Also,  where  the  authority 
exists  on  a  permanent,  legal  basis.  It  Is  less 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  promiscuous  use. 
In  too  many  cases,  wage-price  policies  have 
been  applied  by  employing  the  economic 
equivalent  of  political  "dirty  tricks." 

If  these  arguments  are  not  persuasive,  then 
au  additional  proviso  may  be  added  limiting 
the  exercise  of  the  commission's  authority 
to  impose  direct  controls  in  any  Individual 
case  to  one  year.  The  authority  would  expire 
.".f  ter  12  mouths  unless  the  commission  dem- 
onstrated to  Congress  that  the  w.^ge  and  price 
behavior  of  the  units  involved  posed  a  con- 
liuuiug  tlireat  to  economic  stablilty. 

All  of  this  is  rpther  milieroic,  it"  not  prosaic. 
But  the  e.':perieuco  of  the  past  30  years  clearly 
mdicates  that  the  heroic  concept  of  wage- 
price  policies  has  not  been  realized.  To  some 
extent,  our  attitude  toward  such  pohcies  is 
still  colored  by  notions  of  populist  retribu- 
tion or  Keynesiau  visions  of  full  employment 
and  price  stability.  It  is  time  that  we  placed 
wage-price  pohcies  in  a  more  mode»t,  opera- 
tional framework  where  theh  contributions 
iiiay  be  more  limited,  but  their  faihires  less 
dispiriting. 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TROLLEY 
MUSEUM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABYLAND 

TV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  25, 
1974,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  the  dedication  of  Bicentennial  car  No. 
4220  of  the  National  Capital  Trolley  Mu- 
seum. Wheaton,  Md. 
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While  streetcars  may  not  be  the  fiist 
tiling  to  come  to  mind  when  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  is  mentioned,  car  No.  4220 
carries  a  lot  of  history,  American  and 
European. 

Car  No.  42*20  was  constructed  in  the 
shops  of  New  York's  Third  Avenue  Line 
in  1939.  and  gave  10  years  of  heavT  urban 
service.  Then,  in  1949,  as  a  part  of  Mar- 
shall plan  aid,  No.  4220  was  sent  to 
Vienna.  Austria,  to  help  restore  that 
city's  war-ravaged  transit  system.  After 
another  decade  s  faithful  sei-vice,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Trolley  Museum  brought 
her  back  to  the  United  States — street- 
cars have  become  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  in  tliis  country — where  she  con- 
tmues  in  active  service. 

But  even  here  No.  4220's  story  does 
not  end.  For  like  our  national  Bicenten- 
nial, No.  4220  is  an  inspiration  for  tlie 
present  and.  hopefully,  a  guide  for  the 
future.  In  this  era  of  escalating  energy 
use  and  costs,  and  of  concern  for  our 
environment,  a  transit  system  that  pro- 
duces negligible  pollution  and  burns  no 
oil  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Subviay 
and  commuter  rail  systems  are  expeiisi\e 
and  require  years  for  construction.  The 
electric  streetcar,  once  familiar  in  all  of 
our  cities  and  most  of  our  towiis,  can 
provide  today  a  light  rail  semce  to  sup- 
plement heavy  commuter  facilities  and 
as  a  primary  transit  service  for  smaller 
metropohtan  areas. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  is  witnessing 
a  revival  of  interest  in  electric  street- 
car.s,  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
hnes  v.hich  survive.  Old  No.  4220  is  not 
likely  to  return  to  the  canyons  of  Man- 
hattan, but  in  her  Bicentennial  livery  she 
remains  a  working  link  to  America's 
past,  to  our  era  of  international  involve- 
ment, and  to  our  new  concern  with  the 
quality  of  our  life  today. 


THE   FARM-RETAIL  PRICE   SPREAD 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or    SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IX  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  urged  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  to 
expedite  the  effort  of  the  administration 
to  deteiTnine  if  a  conspiracy  exist?  in  the 
fann-rctail  price  spread. 

I  presented  to  this  Congress  evidence 
that  constituted  cause  for  au  investiga- 
tion of  the  price  levels  received  b.\  pro- 
ducer.? and  paid  by  consumeis  on  the 
17th  day  of  May  1974.  Since  then  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  California  has  substantiated 
my  apprehension  by  a  verdict  against 
the  A.  &  P.  chain  stores  in  the  amount  of 
S32  million  to  be  repaid  to  producers. 

Today,  witnesses  from  the  national 
retail  foodstore  chains  and  the  meat- 
packing industry  testified  before  the 
Domestic  Marketmg  and  Consumer  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  v.itne'^ses  did  not  appear  before  our 
subcommittee  until  threatened  by  sub- 
pena. 

It  i.s  essential  that  the  Members  of 
tliis  Congress  toe  fully  aware  of  tlie  ever- 
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Increasing  spread  of  prices  received  by 
the  farmers,  feeders,  and  ranchers  and 
the  higher  and  higher  prices  paid  by  the 
.consumers  in  the  retail  marketplace  If 
legislation  is  to  be  enacted  essential  to 
the  national  conquest  of  inflation.  The 
cost  of  living  Is  the  barometer  that 
measures  the  rate  of  inflation  that  ex- 
tends to  all  items  of  consumer  necessity. 
We  must  have  the  facts  and  we  must 
convince  the  administration  that  the 
current  situation  in  the  food  industry 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Corgress  and 
the  people  of  America. 


FREEDOM"    SETBACK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    Nr.W    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  vote  on  tlie  question  of 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
12471,  the  freedom  of  information 
amendments  bill.  I  most  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  override  and  there- 
by reverse  the  unwise  action  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident. This  is  a  truly  bipartisan  bill  de- 
veloped over  3  years,  which  passed  the 
Hou.se  overwhelmingly.  I  was  deeply  dis- 
mayed over  the  veto  of  this  long  needed 
bill  to  make  Government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  in  an 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  October  26,  most 
effectively  stated  the  ca.se  for  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  concluding  that  "the 
legislative  care  with  which  these  amend- 
ments were  prepared  deserved  presiden- 
tial affirmation,  not  a  veto. '  I  include  the 
entire  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

"Freedom"   Setback 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  passed  in 
1966  by  Congress  never  achieved  the  full  po- 
tential envisioned  by  its  sponsors.  It  was  de- 
signed to  provide  a  broader  public  acce.ss  to 
Information  about  operations  of  government. 

It  has  never  worked  out  that  way.  The 
ways  of  bureaucracy  are  traditionally  ori- 
ented toward  secrecy  and  obsciu-ity,  an  insu- 
larity that  tragically  breeds  the  seeds  of  a 
Watergate. 

President  Nixon's  Administration — and  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  a  lesser  degree — 
made  excessive  use  of  executive  privilege,  the 
shield  against  needed  public  scrutiny.  In  a 
number  of  crucial  aspects,  it  was  used  as  a 
cover  to  keep  the  truth  from  the  American 
people.  The  bombing  of  Cambodia  stands  as 
a  graphic  example. 

But  the  bureaucracy  it.self  has  remained 
rigid  and  unyielding,  despite  the  statutory 
provision  toward  a  m.ire  open  government. 
The  easy  access  to  inforniallon  was  thwarted 
by  diversionary  methods  that  resulted  in  long 
htigution  or  friisira'in;j  admiuistiative  de- 
lays. 

Congress  attempted  to  deal  with  these  de- 
ficiencies with  amendments  that  would  make 
the  law  reasonably  responsive.  In  sensitive 
areas  such  as  military  or  counterintelligence. 
It  would  submit  information  classiflcation  to 
Judicial  review. 

Regrettably,  President  Ford  appears  to 
have  been  overly  Influenced  by  an  exagger- 
ated concern  on  national  security  grounds, 
despite  the  safeguards  written  Into  the 
amendments  by  the  legislative  branch.  In  ve- 
toing the  legislation,  he  took  the  position 
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that  the  courts  should  not  be  "forced  to 
make  what  amounts  to  the  initial  classiflca- 
tion In  sensitive  and  complex  areas  where 
ihcy  have  no  particular  expertise." 

That's  sheer  nonsense.  A  federal  Judge 
would  be  just  as  circumspect  about  national 
-security  as  a  bureaucrat.  In  fact,  the  former 
would  tend  to  be  more  cautious  in  sensitive 
areas. 

Congress  was  similarly  concerned.  It  care- 
fully weighed  the  public  right  to  Uiforma- 
tion  against  tlie  need  of  the  government  to 
withhold  classified  material.  The  legislative 
care  with  which  these  amendments  were  pre- 
pared deserved  presldealial  Hfllrmatlon.  not 
a  veto. 


THE  CATTLEMAN'S  PLIGHT 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

or    OKl.AKO.M.V 

IN  1  HE  HOU*?E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  quoted 
below  is  a  letter  of  November  19,  which 
Slims  up  the  situation  of  the  Oklahoma — 
and  the  United  States — cattle  producer. 
The  letter  has  been  .sent  to  Secretary  of 
Agricultuve  Earl  Butz  with  a  copy  to 
President  Ford.  It  is  not  a  tale  of  croco- 
dile tears— it  is  a  brief  summation  of  the 
facto.  It  desei-ves  widespread  dissemina- 
tion and  comprehensior.  to  save  a  vital 
factor  of  our  Nation's  economy: 

Dear  Mr.  Secketary;  While  in  Oklahoma 
over  the  Recess  I  talked  with  countles,s  live- 
stock producers  .Tud  needless  to  say  the  live- 
stock Industry  is  in  its  most  pitiful  plight 
since  the  early  days  of  the  depression  in  the 
19?.0'8. 

I  think  our  government's  position  hit  a 
ridiculous  high  today  when  USDA  market 
reports  released  here  in  Washington  show 
that  we  are  paying  60  cents  a  pound  for 
foreign  Imported  boned  beef  while  domestic 
producers  in  our  own  country  are  getting 
59  cents  per  pound  for  boned  beef. 

The  recent  restrictions  on  Canadian  im- 
ported beef  sound  good  but  with  a  ten  to 
$12  per  hundred  weight  higher  priced  for  live 
animals  in  Canada  this  is  only  window  dress- 
ing and  wUl  not  help  the  plight  of  livestock 
producers. 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  immediately  put  a  60  day  restriction  on 
all  beef  Imports  as  the  ridiculous  situation 
I  pointed  out  that  exists  where  our  tax- 
payers are  giving  foreign  livestock  producers 
more  money  for  boned  beef  than  our  pro- 
dticers  are  receiving. 

I  also  urge  you  to  Instigate  a  progrnm  of: 

( 1 )  A  movement  to  stop  Importation  of  all 
meat  into  this  country.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  predicted  that  one  billion,  two 
hundred  million  pounds,  15  percent  of  U.S. 
consumption,  would  be  Imported  In  1974. 
However,  the  USDA  figures  released  this 
month  show  that  one  billion,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million  pounds  of  beef  ha.s 
been  Imported  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1974.  which  will  push  the  Import  figure  sub- 
stantially  above  predictions. 

(2)  Create  a  broader  understanding  be- 
tween the  USDA,  Capitol  Hill,  and  beef  pro- 
ducers. 

(3)  Relate  actual  facts  of  the  beef  pro- 
ducer to  the  consuming  public  through  the 
news  media,  personal  appearances,  et  cetera. 

(4)  Seek  for  Immediate  Investigation  Into 
the  prices  paid  beef  producers  and  retail 
prices. 

(5)  Initiate  a  canned  meat  program  to  use 
excess  of  killer  cows  and  graas-fat  steers. 

(6)  Ask  that  more  beef  be  used  In  school 
liuich  programs. 
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(7)  A.sk  for  emergency  Interest  rates  to  be 
applied  to  beef  loans  until  market  prices 
reach  cost  of  production. 

(8)  Seek  that  all  meats  used  by  our  armed 
forces  are  produced  in  this  country.  We  have 
found  that  there  exists  numerous  contracts 
with  foreign  countries. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  within 
j-our  power  to  help  this  situation. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Clem  McSpadden, 

Af ember  of  Congres.i, 
Oklahoma  Second  District. 


KISSINGER  IN  INDIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Ml-.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
lost  in  the  hectic  pace  of  diplomatic  ma- 
neuvering during  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer s  recent  swing  to  over  15  states 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  was 
a  landmark  speech  delivered  in  New 
Delhi.  India,  before  the  Indian  Council 
on  World  Affairs  on  October  28,  1974. 

Two  aspects  of  that  speech  deserve 
particular  attention.  First,  Secretary 
Kissinger  stressed  In  a  new  and  persua- 
sive manner  that  the  United  States  now 
accepts  nonalinement  and  that  "America 
sees  a  world  of  free,  independent,  sover- 
eign states  as  being  decidedly  in  its  own 
national  interest."  This  theme  represents 
a  significant  departure  in  American  for- 
eign policy  and  a  clear,  explicit,  and  posi- 
tive acceptance  of  a  longstanding  foreign 
policy  principle  espoused  by  many  devel- 
oping states,  a  principle  which  was,  at 
various  times  in  the  past,  actively  op- 
posed by  some  American  leaders  because 
it  was  considered  to  be  against  American 
interests  overseas. 

Second,  Secretai-y  Kissinger  provides 
in  his  speech  important  evidence  and  a 
reaffiiTOation  of  the  U.S.  continued  de- 
sire for  a  more  mature  relationship  with 
India  and  clo.ser  cooperation  in  many 
fields  of  mutual  interest.  United  States- 
Indian  relations  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  events  surrounding  the  birth  of 
Bangladesh,  some  3  years  ago.  This 
speech  is  an  important  part  of  this  proc- 
ess of  improving  the  environment  in 
which  these  two  large  democracies  inter- 
act. It  is  significant  that  this  process  has 
taken  its  course  without,  In  any  way, 
jeopardizing  the  U.S.  interests  in  or  good 
relations  with  many  other  friendly  South 
Asian  states. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  in  India 
follows: 

RF MARKS  BV  THE  ftoNOHABLE  HeNRY  A.  KIS- 
SINGER, Sec-retarv  of  State 

Dr.  Bharat  Ram,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  honored  to  be  invited  to  address  .such  a 
distinguished  gathering  for  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  this  Organization — to  comprehend, 
communicate  and  help  shape  the  state  of 
world  affairs — has  been  the  central  purpose 
of  my  own  life  since  long  before  I  served  in 
Government.  And  I  since  have  found  that 
the  statesman,  too,  has  no  more  Important 
task. 

Former  President  Radhakrlshnan  once 
.said,  "Life  becomes  meaningful  only  when 
we  grasp  the  character  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
see   its  significance,   understand   the  objec- 
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tives   It   sets   for   us    and   strive    to    realize 

tliem." 

The  fundamental  reality  of  our  age  is  that 
«e  live  in  a  world  Inextricably  linked  by 
interdependent  economies  and  universal  as- 
pirations, by  the  speed  of  communications 
and  the  specter  of  nuclear  war.  The  political 
lessons  of  our  age  is  that  the  national  in- 
terest can  no  longer  be  defined  or  attained 
la  Isolation  from  the  global  Interest,  and  the 
moral  challenge  of  our  age  is  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  narrow  perception  of  the 
nation  state  and  to  shape  a  conception  of 
global  community. 

A  NEW  WORLB 

The  three  years  since  I  was  In  New  Delhi 
have  .seen  profound  changes  In  the  relation- 
ship between  India  and  the  United  States,  in 
the  whole  region  and  in  the  world. 

On  my  last  trip  to  South  Asia  I  paid  my 
first  visit  to  Peking.  On  this  trip  I  have 
visited  Moscow.  Moving  about  among  capi- 
tals only  recently  considered  hostile  is  a  new 
pattern  for  the  United  States.  It  signified 
the  transition  from  a  bipolar  world  locked  In 
confrontation  and  seemingly  destined  for 
some  final  encounter  to  the  new  world  of 
dispersed  power  and  reduced  tension. 

Thi«  changed  environment  Is  more  com- 
plex and  therefore,  for  some,  less  assuring. 
Yet  we  see  It  as  a  world  of  hope.  For  the 
process  of  detente  among  major  powers  has 
not  made  the  world  more  complex;  it  merely 
signifies  that  leaders  have  recognized  Its 
complexity.  Those  who  ought  always  to  have 
known  how  serious  is  man's  predicament 
have  learned  how  little  benefit  confrontation 
brings  and  hov.'  absolute  Is  the  need  for  co- 
operation. 

This  has  not  been  an  effortless  trarvsltlon 
for  the  American  people.  Nor  is  It  without 
difficulties  in  otlier  nations  of  the  world,  for 
it  requirea  coailug  to  terms  with  less  simple 
views  of  right  and  WTong,  of  the  possible  and 
the  ideal  than  have  permeated  political 
tbiuklng  for  a  generation. 

This  new  American  view.  It  is  appropriate 
to  acknowledge,  owes  much  to  an  old  vision 
of  India's  national  leaders.  Jawaharlal  Neliru 
perceived  the  iinpermanence  of  the  post-war 
world — into  which  India  wp.s  born— of  frozen 
hostility  between  the  stiperpowers  and  their 
Inslsteut  efforts  to  enlist  other  nations  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Under  Nelu'u  and 
since,  India  sought  to  deflect,  to  moderate 
and  to  redirect  these  forces.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  concept  of  noualignment. 

It  is  iK>t  necessary  to  debate  now  whether 
the  United  States  should  have  welcomed  the 
concept  at  that  time  in  order  to  agree  that 
In  the  present  world  It  Is  not  nations  such 
as  India  an  altogether  understandable  and 
practical  position.  Tlie  United  States  accepts 
nonallgnment.  In  fact,  America  sees  a  world 
of  free,  independent,  sovereign  states  as  be- 
ing decidedly  in  its  own  national  interest. 
Support  of  natlon&l  independence  and  of  the 
diversity  tbat  goes  with  it  has  become  a 
centrnl  theme  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  with  respect 
to  South  Asia,  where  a  fifth  of  mankind  lives. 
In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  six  weeks  ago,  I  stated 
this  principle  of  American  foreign  policy  lu 
explicit  terms:  "We  do  not  look  at  Uie  Sub- 
continent as  being  composed  of  some  coun- 
tries that  are  clients  of  China,  othei-s  that 
are  clients  of  the  Soviet  Union,  otliers  that 
.-hould  be  clients  of  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  we  can  have  productive  rela- 
tionships with  all  of  them.  And  we  believe 
iiLso.  specifically  ■v,^X\\  respect  to  India,  that 
onr  relations  are  In  a  stage  of  dramatic  im- 
provement." 

ThjB  warming  of  our  bilateral  relations  V>.:s 
been  increasingly  manifest  for  some  time.  It 
btgan  inevitably  as  the  Simla  process  be- 
pan,  and  it  has  proceeded  and  streugtliened 
as  that  process  has  proceeded  and  strength- 
ened. Fat  it  was  conflict  with  the  Subcon- 
tiiieiiL  that  brought  the  involvement  of  out- 
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aiders  in  the  first  place.  And  correspondingly, 
the  region's  political  capacity  to  resolve  re- 
gional conflict  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
diminished  outside  Involvement.  President 
Ford  has  asked  me  to  affirm  that  the  United 
States  strongly  supports  the  efforts  of  peace- 
ful settlement  on  the  Subcontinent,  free  of 
imposition,  or  presstire  or  outside  interfer- 
ence. We  want  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic success  for  South  Asia.  That  Is  what 
v.e  believe  South  Asians  hope  for,  and  what 
the  restT^the  v.orld  should  hope  for  as 
well.  ^V^ 

The  sLat^Sinanship  of  all  of  South  Asia's 
leaders  has  been  at  the  heart  of  this  proc- 
ess. It  has  ta!;en  great  courage  to  perservere 
toward  the  goal  agieed  upon  by  Pakistan 
and  India  at  the  Simla  Conference  in  1972: 
•  The  promotion  of  friendly  and  harmonious 
relationship  and  the  establishment  uf  a  dur- 
p.ble  peace  in  the  Subcontinent." 

The  size  and  position  of  India  give  It  a 
special  role  of  leadership  in  South  Asian  and 
in  world  affairs.  They  confer  on  it  at  the 
."^anie  time  the  special  responsibility  for  ac- 
commodation and  restraint  that  strength  en- 
tails. The  United  States  recognizes  botit 
tiiese  realities.  They  are  wholly  compatible 
with  the  close  friendships  and  sp>ecial  bonds 
we  have  with  all  the  nations  of  the  region. 
As  we  wish  Soulli  Asia  well,  we  wish  India 
well. 

Thus  a  more  inature  and  durable  relation- 
ship is  emerging  between  India  and  the 
United  States — one  which  leaves  behind  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  the  past. 

Both  India  and  the  United  States  still 
consider  themselves  youthful  nations.  The 
restlessness,  the  striving  and  the  Ideals  of 
our  people  attest  to  the  reality  of  that  image. 
But  a  basic  quality  of  youth — enthusiasm 
unseasoned  by  experience — often  caused  us 
to  assume  or  expect  too  much.  We  are  two 
great  nations  of  Independent  Judgment  and 
perspective;  often  our  zeal  and  moral  con- 
victions have  led  us  into  disagreements  T^-ltU 
a  passion  that  might  not  have  been  present 
had  we  not  been  conscious  of  similar  Ideals. 

Por  a  quarter  of  a  centvu'y  our  relations 
tended  to  oscillate  between  high  expecta- 
tion and  deep  suspicion.  The  low  point  oc- 
curred In  1971  when  a  basic  disagreement 
flowed  from  different  political  Judgments.  We 
faced  these  differences  candidly;  that  crisis 
is  now  behind  us.  We  have  surmotinted  past 
strains  and  moved  ahead  with  promise.  We 
can  now  build  our  relationship  free  of  past 
distortions  and  conscious  of  the  interests 
and  values  we  share. 

Prom  the  events  of  the  past — from  our  ex- 
perience with  the  world  as  well  as  yours — 
we  have  l>oth  develojjed  a  more  balanced 
view.  Both  of  us  Independently  have  come 
to  temper  our  zeal  and  understand  limita- 
tions on  our  ability  to  bend  the  world  to 
otu'  exjjectatlons.  In  parallel  with  this.  In 
our  relations  with  each  other  we  both  stress 
the  basic  compatibility  of  our  Interests.  This 
promises  to  provide  a  durable  basis  for  co- 
operation and  friendship. 

AMERICA'S    FimPOSES 

For  oiu:  new  relationship  to  thrive,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  our  mutual  understanding. 
Nations  face  different  problems  and  different 
opportunities — their  perspectives  and  power 
inevitably  vary.  Let  me  thei-efore  Ijriefly 
sketch  America's  broader  purposes — especi- 
ally as  they  have  evolved  in  recent  years  lu  a 
changing    international   environment. 

Around  the  world  today,  the  new  and  the 
old  coexist  in  uneasy  equUibrium.  The  frozen 
International  landscape  of  the  past  quarter 
century  has  begun  to  thaw  but  we  have  yet 
to  put  a  durable  structure  of  cooperation  lu 
Us  place.  A  new  era  of  stability  has  begun 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  while  chronic  disputes 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Indochina  still  en- 
d.^iuger  regional  and  global  peace.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  perceived 
a  comuu>n  interest  in  avoiding  nuclear  holo- 
cjiu.st.  vliile  some  ;x)tential  for  conilict  per- 
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sists  ai'.d  the  arsenals  of  the  two  sides  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  two  decades  of  estrangement,  but 
important  differences  in  philosophy  remain. 
And  as  the  old  blocs  among  old  powers  de- 
dine,  new  blocs  among  new  nations  threaten 
to  emerge. 

The  United  States  sees  Its  central  task  to- 
day as  helping  the  world  to  shape  a  new  pat- 
tern of  stability,  justice  and  international 
cooperation.  We  have  rejected  the  old  ex- 
'iremes  of  world  policeman  and  isolation.  But 
v.-e  recognize  that  American's  principles, 
strength  and  resources  Imposed  upon  us  a 
special  responsibility. 

Otir  goal  Is  to  move  toward  a  world  where 
power  blocs  and  balances  are  not  dominant, 
where  jtistlce  not  etabllUy  can  be  our  over- 
riding preoccupation,  wnere  countries  con- 
sider cooperation  In  the  global  Interest  to 
be  In  their  national  Interest.  For  all  tliat  has 
been  achieved,  we  must  realize  that  we  have 
taken  only  the  first  hesitant  steps  on  a  long 
and  arduous  road. 

The  United  States  has  three  principal 
policy  objectives: 

First,  America  has  sought  to  foster  a  new 
spirit  of  responsibility  and  restraint  among 
all  powers. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  Is^ 
fis  It  has  been  for  a  generation — ovir  partner- 
ship with  our  Atlantic  allies  and  Japan. 
These  bonds  have  served  both  the  world's 
peace  and  Its  prosperity.  Our  cooperation 
provided  a  solid  foundation  for  efforts  to 
reduce  tenslcms  with  our  adversaries.  It  has 
enabled  tis  to  contribute  to  world  economic 
growth.  And  the  nations  which  prm-lde  the 
industrial,  financial  and  technological  Blnews 
of  the  global  economy  now  share  a  heavy 
collective  responsibility  to  concert  their 
efforts  In  a  time  of  global  economic  stress. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  United  States  has 
also  sought  to  put  Its  relations  with  the 
Communist  powers  on  a  new  and  steady 
basis. 

Since  the  davm  of  the  nuclear  age,  man's 
fears  of  holocaust  and  his  hopes  for  peace 
have  turned  on  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Untoru 
Never  before  have  two  nations  had  the  physi- 
cal ability  to  annihilate  clvllteatlon.  Never 
before  has  it  been  so  Important  that  the  two 
nuclear  giants  maintain  close  contfkct  with 
one  another  to  avoW  conflicts  which  would 
menace  other  nations  as  much  as  them- 
selves. 

Progress  has  been  achieved  In  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
have  been  unthinkable  a  decade  ago.  We  take 
the  easing  of  tensions  for  granted  only  at 
the  risk  of  th-  return  of  confrontation.  In 
my  discussions  In  Moscow  I  stated  yet  again 
the  determination  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
process  of  detente,  and  was  assured  by  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  they  shared  this  inten- 
tion. The  United  States  will  persevere  to 
reduce  military  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  all  Its  aspects:  to  ensure  that  our 
political  competition  is  guided  by  principles 
of  restraint  especially  in  moments  of  crisis; 
and  to  move  beyond  restraint  to  cooperation 
in  helping  find  lEtsting  solutions  to  chronic 
conflicts. 

American's  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  are  also  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. There  cannot  be  a  stable  peace  in 
Asia — or  in  the  world — without  a  pattern  of 
peaceful  International  relationships  that  In- 
cludes this  powerful  and  talented  nation.  It 
was  essential  to  end  a  generation  of  mutual 
IbOlation  and  hostility. 

Yet  rppproachmeut  with  the  People'.s  Rc- 
p\jblic  of  China  is  not  sought  at  the  expense 
of  any  other  nations:  on  the  contrary.  It  at- 
tempts to  serve  a  wider  purpose.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Shanghai  Communique  commit 
our  two  nations  to  respect  the  independence, 
.sovereigriiy  aiid  integrity  of  all  countries  as 
we  wt-i-k  to  impro\e  our  own  relationships. 
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Our  relatlous  with  the  uon-allgncd  coun- 
tries are  another  pillar  of  our  foreign  policy. 
No  accommodation  among  countries,  however 
powerful,  can  be  durable  if  negotiated  over 
the  heads  of  others  or  If  an  attempt  is  made 
lo  impase  it  on  others.  Our  attitude  toward 
the  non-aligned  will  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  mutual  respect  and  shared 
cndeavoi-s  and  on  the  premise  that  all  coun- 
tries have  a  stake  in  a  peaceful  world.  Con- 
dominium, hegemony,  spheres  of  infltieuce 
are  historically  obsolete  and  morally  and  po- 
litically untenable. 

It  is  a  corollary  of  this,  however,  that  bloc 
diplomacy  of  any  kind  is  anachronistic  and 
self-defeating.  We  see  a  danger  of  new  pat- 
terns of  alignment  that  are  as  artificial,  rigid 
and  ritualistic  as  the  old  ones. 

The  issues  the  world  faces  are  so  urgent 
that  they  must  be  considered  on  tlieir  merits, 
on  the  basis  of  their  implications  for  hu- 
manity, and  for  world  peace — rather  than  on 
some  abstract  notion  of  Ideological  or  bloc 
advantage.  In  a  real  sense  the  world  is  no 
longer  divided  between  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  developed  and  developing,  con- 
sumer and  producer.  We  will  solve  our  prob- 
lems together  or  we  will  not  solve  them  at 
all. 

Second.  America  seeks  to  limit  and  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  compe- 
tition. 

The  relaxation  of  International  tensions 
cannot  survive  an  unrestrained  arms  race 
by  the  two  strongest  nuclear  powers.  And 
international  stabiUty  will  be  seriously 
Jeopardized  by  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  la  why  the  United  States  has 
made  tt  a  major  objective  to  bring  about 
a  more  stable  nuclear  environment. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Llmltationa  Talks  are 
among  the  most  crucial  negotiations  ever 
conducted.  The  agreements  already  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  rep- 
resent a  major  step  toward  strategic  sta- 
bility. They  placed  a  permanent  limit  on 
defensive  weapons  and  an  interim  limit  on 
offensive  nuclear  weapons.  Our  task  now  Is 
to  control  the  qualitative  as  weU  as  quanti- 
tative advance  of  weapons.  We  seek  a  long- 
term  agreement  wlilch  would  establish  stable 
ceUtngs  and  other  restraints,  from  which  we 
could  begin  the  long-sought  process  of  arms 
reductions.  Progress  In  this  direction  was 
made  diuring  my  recent  talks  In  Moscow. 

At  the  same  time,  a  world  In  which  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  nations  possess 
nuclear  weapons  vastly  magnified  the  risks 
of  both  regional  and  global  conflict.  And 
proliferation  complicates — if  It  does  not  In- 
hibit— International  cooperation  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

I^ast  month  at  the  United  Nations  I  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  global  effort.  The 
United  States  is  of  the  view  that  countries 
capable  of  exporting  nuclear  technology 
should  agree  to  common  restraints  on  a 
multilateral  basis  which  would  further  the 
peaceful,  but  inhibit  the  mUltary  uses  of 
nuclear  power.  We  take  serloviflly  India's 
affirmation  that  It  has  no  Intention  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons.  But  India  of  course 
has  the  capability  to  export  nuclear  tech- 
nology; it  therefore  has  an  important  role 
in  this  mutlUateral  endeavor.  Needless  to  say, 
the  United  States  does  not  ask  other  coun- 
tries for  restraint  on  the  export  of  nuclear 
materials  and  technology  which  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  apply  to  itself.  We  wUl  work  vigor- 
ously with  others  on  the  practical  steps  which 
siiouid  be  taken  to  limit  the  dangers  of  thtt 
atom  while  furthering  its  potential  for 
human  good. 

A  third  objective  of  American  policy  is  to 
build  global  cooperation  to  meet  unprece- 
rte-iled  global  problem.s. 

The  traditional  agenda  of  international 
affairs— the  balance  among  major  powers,  the 
security  of  nations — no  longer  defines  our 
perils  or  our  posslbilltle.';.  To  some  extent 
we  have  mastrvcd  innny  of  the  faniillur  chal- 
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lenges  of  diplomacy.  Yet  suddenly  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  new  threat  to  the  governablllty  of 
national  societies  and  to  the  structvure  of 
international  stability.  A  crisis  threatens  the 
world's  economic  system.  The  Industrialized 
nations  see  decades  of  prosperity  in  Jeopardy; 
the  developing  countries  see  hopes  for  de- 
velopment and  progress  shattered  or  post- 
poned indefinitely.  And  even  the  newly 
w^ealthy  oil  producers  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  their  recent  gains  will  be  swept 
av.'ay  in  a  global  crisis. 

The  dangers  are  as  self-evident  for  the 
United  States  as  they  are  for  India  and  other 
countries:  rates  of  Inflation  unknown  In  the 
past  quarter  century;  financial  liistitutions 
.staggering  under  the  most  mas.slve  and  rapid 
movements  of  reserves  In  history;  and  pro- 
foundly disturbing  questions  about  the 
ability  to  meet  man's  most  fundamental 
needs   for  energy  and  food. 

This  is  not  a  conventional  political  prob- 
lem, which  can  be  dealt  with  by  conventional 
diplomacy  or  on  the  basis  of  conventional 
premises  of  social  and  economic  theory.  It 
affects  all  countries  and  groups.  There  Is 
no  gain  for  one  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Piecemeal  solutions  offer  no  hope:  a  global 
enterprise  is  imperative.  No  nation  or  bloc 
of  nations  can  impose  its  narrow  Interests 
without  tearing  the  fabric  of  international 
cooperation.  Whatever  our  Ideological  belief 
or  social  structure,  we  are  part  of  a  single 
international  system  on  which  our  national 
objectives  depend.  Our  common  destiny  Is 
now  not  a  slogan;  it  Is  an  unmistakable 
reality. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  dedicate 
itself  In  practical  ways  to  this  global  effort. 
At  the  World  Pood  Conference  next  week  we 
vrtll  offer  a  comprehensive  program  as  our 
contribution  to  freeing  mankind  from  the 
eternal  struggle  for  sustenance.  We  recognize 
that  America's  agrlculttiral  productivity,  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  tradition  of  assist- 
ance represent  a  major  obligation.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  global  respon- 
sibility of  others  without  practicing  global 
responsibility  ourselves.  America  pioneered 
In  development  assistance,  particularly  with 
respect  to  food;  we  are  determined  to  step  up 
our  past  contributions.  We  will  Increase  o\ir 
production  at  home  so  there  will  be  more 
food  available  for  shipment  abroad.  And  we 
will  help  developing  nations  Increase  their 
own  production  which  Is  the  only  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  magnitude  of  the  world's  food  needs — 
and  the  redistribution  of  the  world's 
wealth — Imply  that  others  must  enlist  in  the 
fight  against  famine.  The  United  States  will 
work  cooperatively  with  other  exporters,  with 
food  importers,  and  with  those  countries  In 
a  position  to  help  finance  Increased  food 
production  in  the  developing  countries. 

But  It  Is  an  objective  fact  that  we  cannot 
meet  man's  need  for  food,  much  less  ensure 
economic  and  social  advance,  without  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  energy  crisis.  Higher  oil 
prices  directly  affect  food  prices  by  Increas- 
ing the  costs  of  fertilizer,  of  operating  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  of  transporting  food 
to  deficit  areas.  This  In  turn  contributes  to 
the  more  general  economic  crisis  of  Inflation 
and  stagnation  which  will  surely  doom  the 
ability  of  the  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  less 
well-endowed.  Both  consumers  and  produc- 
ers have  a  parallel  stake  In  a  global  economy 
that  Is  stable  and  growing.  The  economic 
progress  of  thirty  years  has  brought  the 
goal  of  universal  well  being  closer;  today's 
crisis  puts  it  In  Jeopardy.  This  Is  why  the 
United  States  has  emhpaslzed  global  inter- 
depiendence  and  seeks  cooperative  global 
solutions. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  INDIA 

The  American  purposes  I  have  described 
are,  we  believe,  consistent  with  India's  pur- 
poses. We  are  nations  whose  values  and  aspi- 
rations are  .<;o  similar  that  our  disputes  are 
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often  in  the  nature  of  a  family  quarrel.  We 
have  no  conflict  of  Interest,  no  basic  animos- 
ity or  disagreement  that  keeps  us  apart.  And 
we  face  a  world  In  crisis  and  transition,  that 
compels  us  to  work  together. 

We  are  both  democracies,  with  all  that  Im- 
plies for  the  kinds  of  decisions  we  are  able 
to  make.  The  leaders  of  a  democracy  can  only 
sustain  policies  which  their  electorate  will 
support.  If  there  are  no  general  rules  as  to 
what  such  policies  are  likely  to  be,  there  are 
specific  limitations  as  to  what  they  cannot 
be.  It  is  clear  that  our  relationship  cannot  be 
based — in  either  country — on  the  dependence 
of  one  on  the  other.  Nor  can  our  relationship 
survive  constant  criticism  of  one  by  the  other 
hi  all  international  forums.  There  must  be  a 
sense  of  common  purposes  in  at  least  some 
endeavors.  To  India-American  relations 
equality  and  mutual  re.spect  are  more  than 
doctrines  of  International  law.  They  are  po- 
litical necessities. 

In  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  removed 
major  obstacles  to  an  improved  relationship. 
Otir  energies  are  now  focused  on  the  positive 
content  of  oi.u'  relationship.  Even  more  Im- 
portantly, we  find  once  again  that  as  two 
great  nations  we  share  certain  aspirations  for 
the  world  at  large:  We  share  a  concern  for 
cooperative  solutions  to  man's  fundamental 
need.s. 

The  present  crisis  confronting  both  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations  reveals  all  too 
clearly  the  world's  past  failure  to  address 
global  problems  on  a  truly  cooperative  basis. 
India  and  the  United  States  have  much  to 
contribute.  The  world's  best  minds  must  be 
mobilized,  and  India  has  the  third  largest 
pool  of  sclentlflo  talent  while  the  United 
States  has  the  first.  We  must  apply  the  great 
economic  strength  of  our  two  nations;  the 
United  States  has  the  largest  Industrial  out- 
put In  the  world  and  India  the  tenth  largest. 
Our  economies  are  complimentary;  the  fact 
that  India  is  only  the  26th  largest  trading 
partner  of  the  United  States  reveals  what  po- 
tential Is  yet  untapped. 

The  joint  commission  we  are  establishing — 
for  scientific,  cultural  and  economic  coopera- 
tion— provides  a  new  means  to  match  our 
resources  with  our  challenges.  It  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  new  area  of  equality,  and  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  expand  the 
concept  of  the  Joint  commission  into  other 
areas. 

We  share  a  concern  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  South  Asia  with- 
out being  deeply  affected  by  the  plight  of  so 
many  of  the  peoples  of  fhls  region.  Indi- 
vidual hopes  for  survival  and  national  aspira- 
tions for  development  have  been  dealt  a  cruel 
blow  by  the  crises  In  energy,  food  and 
inflation. 

The  Ajnerican  people  want  to  be  helpful, 
while  avoiding  the  dependence  we  both  re- 
ject. Earlier  this  year,  the  United  States 
wTote  off  the  largest  amount  of  foreign  debt 
ever  cancelled  In  history.  This  year  the 
United  States  will  launch  a  modest  bilateral 
aid  program.  A  substantial  portion  of  our 
multilateral  aid  already  comes  to  India.  Our 
new  food  program,  which  I  will  outline  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  next  week,  will  be  of 
particular  relevance  to  India. 

We  share  a  concern  for  world  peace. 

Neither  India  nor  the  United  States  will 
ever  be  satlsfled  with  a  world  of  chronic  con- 
flicts, uneasy  truces  and  offsetting  blocs.  We 
have  a  joint  Interest  In  a  comprehensive,  In- 
stitutionalized peace,  based  not  merely  on  a 
balance  of  forces  but  on  a  sense  of  justice. 

In  recent  months  our  dialogue  on  the  en- 
tire range  of  global  concerns  has  a.ssumed  a 
new  frequency  and  depth.  Our  consultation 
has  defined  areas  v/here  we  agree  and  nar- 
rowed those  where  we  do  not.  We  have 
found  anew  the  basis  for  collaboration  in 
many  areas. 

Tagore  wrote  with  foresight:  "During  the 
evolution  of  the  nation  the  moral  culture  of 
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brotherhood  was  limited  by  geographic 
boundaries,  because  at  that  time  those 
boundaries  were  true.  Now  they  have  become 
imaginary  lines  of  tradition  divested  of  the 
qualities  of  real  obstacles.  So  the  time  has 
come  when  man's  moral  nature  must  deal 
with  this  fact  with  all  seriousness  or  perish. 

The  time  has  come  for  nations  to  act  on 
tills  vision.  Let  there  be  hope  rather  than 
ctespiiir.  creativity  rather  than  disarray.  The 
recognition  and  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems are  clearly  emerging;  we  have  the  tech- 
lilcal  means  to  solve  them.  And  the  urgency 
o!  our  talks  impels  us. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Mahatma  Gandhi  \\Tote 
that  we  must  launch  "experiments  with 
truth."  In  this  spirit,  let  us  resolve  to 
strength  the  new  beginnings  between  India 
and  America.  Let  us  build  a  relationship  that 
can  endure  and  serve  common  ends  for  a 
long  time.  Let  \is  make  our  contribution  to 
help  mankind  match  Its  capacity  to  its  chal- 
lenges for  the  benefit  of  our  two  peoples  and 
of  all  mankind. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  IN  GOVERNMENT 


CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS 
SHOULD  BE  REMOVED 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  lasf 
Wednesday  it  was  reported  that  Gen. 
George  S.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  claimed  at  Duke 
University  that  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  was  a  result  of  "Jew- 
ish influence,"  influence  made  possible 
because  the  Jews  "own  the  banks  in 
tliis  country,  the  newspapers." 

I  uas  stimned  and  outraged  at  the 
ignorant  bigotry  displayed  by  General 
Brown,  and  immediately  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  President  Ford  asking 
him  to  relieve  General  Brown  of  his 
command: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  just  read  of 
General  George  S.  Brown's  irrational  and 
appalling  remarks  on  Jews  and  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

General  Brown's  statements  about  "Jew- 
ish influence"  over  foreign  policy  through 
ownership  of  banks  and  newspapers  are  not 
only  utterly  false,  but  smack  of  vicious  and 
Ignorant  antl-semitlsm.  They  further 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  understanding  of  this 
nation's  commitment  to  Israel,  a  commit- 
ment rooted  In  America's  respect  for  free- 
dom and  our  need  to  have  a  reliable  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  Middle  East.  Finally,  blam- 
ing American  Jews  for  the  energy  crisis  Is 
not  only  false,  stupid  and  irresponsible,  but 
offensive  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  who  have  long  supported  this 
country's  commitment  to  Israel. 

General  Brown's  gro.ss  Ignorance  and  flag- 
rant bigotry  show  that  he  is  unfit  to  serve 
as  this  nation's  chief  military  officer.  He 
ought  to  be  relieved  of  his  command  forth- 
with. 

Respectfully, 

(S)    Elizabeth    Holtzm.\n, 

Member  oj  Congrr-m. 

I  must  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  General 
Brown's  subsequent  unconvincing  dis- 
claimers and  inept  apologies  show  no 
understanding  of  what  made  his  re- 
marks so  offensive  to  all  Americans  who 
have  supported  U.S.  policy  in  tlie  Middle 
Eajit.  I  urge  President  Ford  atiain  to 
dismiss  him. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  Congress  has  been  guilty  of 
adding  one  layer  above  the  other  to  the 
extent  where  we  must  honestly  wonder 
at  the  great  waste  in  duplication  and 
countei-producLion  in  Government  pro- 
grams. An  added  frustration  is  divisive- 
ness  in  Government  agencies  to  adopt 
abbreviations  which  often  defie  the  oc- 
casional student  of  bureaucracy  science. 

A  column  by  Mike  O'Neal  of  the  Harvey 
Star-Tribune  addresses  this  subject  in  a 
very  fascinating  fashion.  His  article  of 
November  10  follows: 

CSSMTD,  UMTA,  IDOT,  Etc. 
(By  Mike  ONeal) 

Abbreviations  me  about  to  take  over  the 
world. 

Words  are  on  the  way  out,  there's  no  doubt 
about  It.  In  the  future,  well  all  be  talking 
in  capital  letters. 

This  realization  crept  up  on  me  as  I  was 
working  on  a  Chicago  South  Suburban  Ma-ss 
Transit  district  (CSSMTD)  story.  Involved 
In  the  discussion  at  the  CSSMTD  meeting 
were  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf  (ICG)  rail- 
road. South  Subvu-ban  SafeWay  lines 
(SSWL).  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
administration  (UMTA)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (DOT)  and  the  Il- 
linois Department  of  Transportation  (IDOT) . 

Lurking  on  the  sidelines  of  any  mass  trans- 
portation disctisslon  nowadays  Is  the  Re- 
gional Transportation  authority  (RTA) 
along  with  such  planning  agencies  as  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  commission 
(NIPC),  the  Chicago  Area  Transportation 
study  (CATS)  and  the  Northwestern  Indiana 
Regional  Planning  commission  (NIRPC). 
NIRPC,  by  the  way,  used  to  be  known  at  the 
Lake-Porter  Counties  Regional  Transporta- 
tion and  Plannmg  commission  (LPCRTPC). 

Wlien  talking  about  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation in  the  Chicago  area,  you  naturally 
have  to  include  the  Chicago  Transit  author- 
ity (CTA)  and  commuter  railroads  such  as 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  (C&NW),  the 
Burlington  Northern  (BN),  the  Rock  Island 
(RI).  the  Milwaukee  road  (MILW),  the  Chi- 
cago South  Shore  and  South  Bend  ( CSS&SB ) , 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  (N&W)  and  the 
Penn  Central  (PC).  In  the  north  suburbs, 
there's  a  bus  line  known  as  the  United  Motor 
Coach  company  (UMC) . 

There's  also  the  CSSMTD's  sister  suburban 
transit  districts,  such  as  the  West  Suburban 
Mass  Transit  district  (WSMTD),  the  North 
Suburban  Mass  Transit  district  (NSMTD) 
and  the  Northwest  Suburban  Mnss  Transit 
district  (NWSMTD). 

If  you  want  to  expand  the  discussion  be- 
yond the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  you 
have  to  include  such  transit  systems  as  the 
Bay  Area  Transit  (BART),  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  Regional  Transportation  authority 
(MARTA)  and  the  New  "Srork  City  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  authority  (NYCMTA) . 

Keeping  the  discussion  down  to  a  local 
level,  perhaps,  some  freight-carrying  rail- 
roads would  be  mentioned  such  as  the  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois  (C&EI),  the  Louis- 
ville and  Na.shville  (L&N).  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor Belt  (IHB).  the  Grand  Trunk  Western 
(GTW)  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Chicago 
Terminal  iB&OCT). 

More  than  likely,  a  story  about  the  CSS 
MTD  will  Include  mention  of  the  extension 
of  ICG  commuter  service  to  Governors  State 
unhersitv  (GSUl  In  Park  Forest  South 
(PF.S).  The  developer  ol  PKS.  Ne-.v  Conunu- 
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nlty  Enterprises  (NCE) ,  Is  also  usually  men- 
tioned. 

But,  let's  not  put  all  the  blame  on  tlie 
abbreviatlonlzatlon  of  the  English  language 
on  transportation  units.  Education  is  a  big 
contributor. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  GSU, 
the  local  area  contains  such  education  insti- 
tutions as  Thornton  Community  college 
(TCC),  Prairie  State  coUegfe  (PSC)  and  Mo- 
raine Valley  Community  coUege  (MVCC).  Of 
course,  there's  numerous  elementary  and 
high  school  districts  (SD).  There's  also 
Thornton  Township  high  school  (TTHS) . 

Special  education  co-operatives  have  some 
of  the  best  abbreviations  such  as  Exceptional 
Children  Have  Opportunities  (ECHO),  Spe- 
cial Education  Co-operative  of  South  Cook 
county  (SPEED)  and  the  South  Metropolitan 
As.sociation  for  Low  Incidence  Handicapped 
(SMA). 

Teachers  organizations  have  a  tendency 
to  be  known  by  their  Initials,  such  as  the 
Illinois  Education  association  (lEA)  and  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Teachers  (IFT).  The 
IPT  is  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO,  which 
almost  nobody  calls  by  Its  full  name,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial    Organizations. 

Local  affiliates  of  the  lEA  also  tend  toward 
abbreviations,  such  as  the  Harvey  Education 
association  (HEA)  In  District  152,  the  Dis- 
trict Education  association  (DEA)  in  District 
151  and  the  Classroom  Teachers  association 
(CTA)    in    District   149. 

Of  course,  the  lEA  and  the  IFT  are  affil- 
iated on  the  national  level  with  the  National 
Education  association  (NEA)  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers   (AFT). 

WhPii  vmtlng  about  educational  matters, 
title  funds  under  the  federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  association 
(ESEA)  are  also  mentioned  along  with  such 
matters  as  average  daily  attendance  (ADA). 
Special  education  stories  often  mention 
Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  (EMH)  per- 
sons. 

In  District  151,  there's  an  organization 
called  Volunteers  In  Service  to  Our  Neigh- 
borhood   (VISION). 

Higher  education  in  Illinois  includes  such 
institutions  as  Northern  Illinois  university 
(NIU).  Southern  Ilimols  university  (SIU), 
Western  IlUnols  university  (WIU),  Eastern 
Illinois  university  (EIU),  Illinois  State 
university  (ISU),  Chicago  State  university 
(CSU)  and  the  University  of  Illhiols  (U  of  I) . 

Local  civic  action  organizations  also  enjoy 
identity  by  abbreviations  such  as  the  Hu- 
man Action  Community  organization 
(HACO),  Citizens  Organized  to  Protect  the 
Environment  (COPE),  the  Independent 
Voters  of  Illinois  (IVI)  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  (LWV). 

Governmental  agencies  often  have  long 
titles  that  are  better  understood  when  ab- 
breviated such  as  the  Calumet  Union  Drain- 
age district  (CUDD)  or  the  Environmental 
Protection  agency  (EPA). 

Complicated  Issues  such  as  the  RTA  or 
the  Equal  Rights  amendment  (ERA)  are  also 
reduced  to  mere  abbreviations  in  this  day 
and   age. 

But.  enough  of  this.  I  have  to  write  a 
feature  story  abovit  the  ICG's  new  Passenger 
Assistance  Link  (PAL>  system,  which  is 
part  of  the  railroad's  Automatic  Revenue 
Collection  system  (ARCS). 


THE    56TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.   WOLFF.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues  attention  the 
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fact  that  November  18  marked  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  Latvian  declaration 
of  independence.  While  we  enjoy  our 
freedom,  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  many  in  the  world  who  are  denied 
freedom  and  ^elf-government. 

An  a  result  of  centuries  lung  struggle, 
the  Latvian  people  gained  their  inde- 
pendence in  1918.  The  Latvian  people 
then  enjoyed  a  brief  respite  of  freedom 
in  which  they  enjoyed  unparalleled 
economic  and  cultural  growth.  The  free- 
dom of  this  proud  people  was  devastated 
when  the  Soviet  army  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied their  nation.  Today,  24  years 
later,  the  Latvian  people  are  still  paying 
the  price  of  their  colonization  and  domi- 
nation by  a  foreign  government. 

The  United  States  has  a  proud  heritage 
of  defending  a  peoples'  right  to  freedom. 
We  mu^t  continue  to  insist  tliat  all  peo- 
ple be  free  to  govern  themselves  and, 
on  this  day,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Latvian  people  do  not  have  that  right. 


THE  SO-CALLED  ALLEGED  DETEin'E 
WITH  TYRANNICAL  COMMUNIST 
REGIMES  AND  ATHEISTIC  RED 
LEADERS  SUCH  AS  MAO  TSE- 
TUNG,  BREZHNEV,  AND  GIEREK  IS 
RIDICULOUS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  assure  our  loyal  friends,  the 
anti-Commiuiist  Chinese,  that  during 
the  present  period  of  uncertainty  they 
are  not  being  forgotten. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  63  years  ago  the  people  of  China 
begem  the  task  of  shaping  their  nation 
Into  a  republic.  Taking  the  best  points 
from  their  owt.  heritage,  one  of  the 
world's  richest,  they  combined  them  with 
the  concepts  of  Western  democracy.  The 
struggles  they  enduied  to  build  this  new 
republic  were,  and  continued  to  be,  Her- 
culean tasks.  Setbacks  dealt  the  Republic 
of  China  would  have  laid  low  many  of 
their  adversaries  but  only  served  as  stim- 
uli to  the  Chinese  people  to  strengthen 
their  resolution  to  make  their  nation  a 
great  republic. 

When  the  Communists  took  over  the 
mainland  of  China  in  1949  the  so-called 
"China  experts"  predicted  the  demise  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  within 
a  couple  of  years  at  the  most.  The  facts 
of  today  show  how  these  "experts"  had 
grossly  miscalculated  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Since  about  1950  the  Na- 
tionalist Government,  the  Republic  of 
China,  has  made  con.siderable  progress. 
From  the  status  of  a  war-ruined,  agricul- 
tural society  in  1950,  Taiwan  today 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  industrially- 
advanced  countries  of  Asia  whose  people 
enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living.  Today, 
in  terms  of  grass  national  product  and 
per  capita  income,  it  ranks  ahead  of  mo.«t 
.^sian  coimtries. 

Tlie  United  States  is  a  major  trading 
partner  with  the  Nationalist  Govem- 
menr.  the  Repubhc  of  China,  and  prl- 
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vate  American  firms  have  Invested  In 
that  country.  Economic  predictions  are 
for  the  Nationalist  anti-Communist  Re- 
public of  China  to  have  another  increase 
in  foreign  trade  this  year. 

These  facts  are  realities  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  consideration  is 
being  given  to  whether  or  not  this 
Government  of  ours  should  increase 
trade  with  the  red  Communists  running 
the  alleged  People's  Republic  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Supporters  of  "un- 
locking the  doors"  between  the  United 
States  and  red  Communist  China  should 
meditate  very  carefully  on  what  such  a 
policy  denotes.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  two 
important  points.  The  first  of  these 
points  was  discussed  by  our  friend 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  an 
interview  with  a  correspondent  from  the 
Chinese  Central  News  Agency  In  August 
of  this  year,  when  she  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  "unlocklnf;"  of  the  doors  of  the  main- 
land would  Indeed  be  a  very  good  thing  were 
it  true.  Unlocking  the  doors  means  free 
pgre.'is  and  ingress.  First,  let  us  talk  about 
egress.  The  pity  of  It  all  Is  that  It  Is  only 
a  theoretical  "unlocking"  for  we  all  know 
that  In  egress  no  compatriots  of  ours  are 
permitted  to  leave  the  country  and  their 
enforced  serfdom.  The  only  ones  that  leave 
the  mainland  escape  by  swimming  to  Hong- 
kong, or  Communist  functionaries  who  are 
.sent  out  as  so-called  diplomats,  trade  of- 
ficials, or  those  on  special  tasks  or  missions 
and  even  tliey  move  about  In  threes  or  more 
to  prevent  their  decampmg  and  asking  for 
asylum  from  the  "decadent '  countries 
wherever  they  are  stationed  or  to  the 
"decadent"  West. 

As  to  Ingreea,  I  can  quote  from  extremely 
Impartial  sources.  We  aU  have  beard  of  and 
about  the  well-known  sinologist  Lord  Michael 
Lindsay.  We  also  know  over  the  years  where 
his  sympathy  lies,  yet  he  has  become  so  dis- 
enchanted with  the  Maoist  regime  after  his 
visit  together  with  bis  wife  to  the  mainland 
last  stunmer. 

Accordtog  to  Lord  Lindsay,  (1)  AU  diplo- 
matic missions  in  Pelplng  are  completely 
isolated.  Incapable  of  obtaining  Information 
other  than  that  printed  In  the  "People's 
DaUy":  (2)  Only  Australians  certified  by  the 
Australian  Commim.lst  Party  as  loyal  to  the 
Communist  cause  would  be  given  visas  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  "Embassy"  in  Canberra. 

Lady  Lindsay,  herself  a  Chinese,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present-day  Pelplng 
regime  Ls  "more  threatening  and  ferocious 
than  a  tiger."  Lord  Lindsay  further  charged 
that  all  Chinese  people  on  the  mainland  are 
poverty-stricken,  except  Mao  and  his  co- 
horts and  cadres.  And  the  people  do  not  even 
have  the  freedom  not  to  speak. 

Keeping  in  mind  Madame  Chiang's 
definition  of  unlocking  the  doors,  let  us 
now  consider  title  IV  of  H.R.  10710,  the 
Trade  Reform  Act.  As  you  remember. 
Congress  was  asked  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory— most  favored  nation — tailff  treat- 
ment to  Commimist  countries.  This 
House  of  Representatives  provided  for 
such  authority  but  It  required  that  it 
not  be  given  to  a  country  imless  that 
comitry  permitted  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. Moreover,  Uie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives withdrew  existing  authority 
the  President  had  to  extend  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment credit  or  credit  guarantees 
to  Communist  countries  not  eligible 
for  most-favored-natlon  tariflf  treat- 
ment. The  relaxing  of  tensions  be- 
tween nations  is  a  two-way  street  and 
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we  must  decide  whether  to  base  our  de- 
cisions on  facts  or  on  the  predictions  of 
the  so-called  China  experts  who  have 
a  very  low  batting  average. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  with  you  the 
impression  tliat  the  only  reason  we  ap- 
preciate the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
the  NationaUst  Republic  of  China  is  be- 
cause of  the  trading  aspect.  Our  friend- 
.ship  and  respect  for  one  another  go  much 
deeper.  During  the  previously  mentioned 
interview  Madame  Chiang  referred  to 
this  friendship.  Her  comments  read  as 
follows : 

Could  anyone  with  a  modicum  of  intel- 
ligence ever  honestly  think  that  establishing 
formal  relations  with  a  repressive  regime  can 
mean  that  the  Chinese  people  on  the  main- 
land wlU  turn  Instantly  from  being  'enemies' 
of  the  United  States  into  'friends'  of  the 
United  States?  I  say  categoricaUy  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  instant  friendship  as  in- 
stant coffee.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chiueae 
people  are  friends  of  the  American  people 
of  long  standing  despite  the  Communist 
regime.  In  fact,  rea.sou  and  factual  reports 
from  refugees  Seeing  the  &laolst  tyraimy 
tell  us  that  the  Chinese  people  resent  and 
are  bitter  towards  the  U.S.  detent  and  the 
establishment  of  closer  liaison  between  the 
two  governments  because  the  people  feel  that 
the  U.S.  Is  putting  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
their  enslavement. 

In  point  of  fact  they  feel  that  the  United 
States  by  so  doing  is  helping  the  Maoist  cabal 
to  enchain  them  with  redemption  set  further 
away  from  achievement.  They  also  feel  that 
the  United  States  is  dealing  a  psychologically 
lethal  blow  to  their  emancipation  from  servi- 
tude. This  I  know  is  not  the  purpose  nor 
the  Wi&li  of  the  American  i>eople  but  this  is 
how  millions  upon  millions  of  my  com- 
patriots feel.  The  millions  upon  mUllons  of 
refugees  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  flee 
to  safety  and  are  in  Hongkong  and  elsewhere 
are  each  and  very  one  a  living  testament  of 
that  cruel  tyrannical  rule.  I  can  do  nothing 
but  to  report  the  facts  as  they  are. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
Madame  Chiang — in  her  final  statement 
of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  inter- 
view— more  than  adequately  summed  up 
the  facts  In  the  case  when  she  stated: 

The  evidence  is  all  there  for  us  to  see.  Need 
I  say  more? 


TIME   TO   CLEAR   TPIE   AIR   ON  BI- 
LINGUAL, BICULTURAL  EDUCAIION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
as  many  as  5  milhon  children  in  the 
schools  of  America  whose  chances  for 
success  are  slight  because  tliey  have  come 
from  homes  where  Spanish,  Italian, 
Greek,  Chinese,  or  American  Indian  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
they  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  En.?- 
lish-speaking  peers  because  of  inability 
to  miderstand  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion, but  worse,  in  many  States  it  has 
been  illegal  until  recently  to  conduct 
basic  education  In  any  other  but  the 
English  language. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  these  children,  we  have  had  a 
Federal  bilingual  education  authoriza- 
tion since  1968,  but  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  reqiiiied  funds  have  been  made 
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available  through  this  authority.  Far 
greater  efforts  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
end  the  high  dropout  and  failure  rates — 
over  50  percent  for  Spanish-speaking 
children  alone — that  characterize  these 
neglected  minorities  whose  deficiencies  in 
English  can  become  a  permanent  liability 
in  life. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
to  deny  children  ^o  are  not  native-Eng- 
lish speaking  the  benefits  of  bilingual 
programs  is  a  "mockery  of  public  educa- 
tion." The  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation recently  agi'eed  in  Federal  court 
to  provide  bilingual  classes  for  all  Span- 
ish-speaking students  in  its  schools  by 
September  of  1975.  And  some  State  legis- 
latures have  moved  to  implement  bi- 
lingual programs  through  appropriation 
of  State  fimds. 

It  is  clear  by  now  that  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  cannot  be  a  reality  if 
all  children  do  not  at  least  enter  the 
race  from  the  same  starting  line.  Ac- 
ceptance is  slowly  growing  for  the  notion 
that  bilingual /bicultm-al  education  is  the 
only  fair  solution  for  those  yoimgsters 
from  families  in  which  English  is  not 
the  native  tongue. 

Yet  despite  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  need  for  the  program,  attacks  on 
the  concept  of  bilingual  education  still 
surface  from  time  to  time  in  the  national 
press.  One  of  the  most  virulent  of  these 
was  a  coliunn  by  Albert  Shanker.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, in  the  November  3  New  York  Times. 

Under  the  guise  of  supporting  bilingual 
education,  Mr.  Shanker  has  leveled 
charges  that  could  ultimately  erode  pub- 
lic support  for  the  program.  If  Shanker's 
charge  is  true  that  teachers  are  being 
hired  for  bilingual  programs  who  speak 
little  English,  then  the  practice  must  be 
stopped.  If  his  claim  that  cliildren  are 
being  forced  into  bilingual  classes  can 
be  proven,  then  that  too  must  end.  And 
if,  as  he  states,  children  are  not  being 
taught  English  in  the  bilingual  curricu- 
lum, this  too  needs  to  be  remedied  im- 
mediately. 

But  if  these  and  similar  charges  are 
untrue,  then  that  must  be  made  clear 
and  the  attacks  on  an  essential  educa- 
tional program  must  cease.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  offer  Mr.  Shanker  a  forum 
for  Ills  allegations  tlirough  hearings 
which  I  have  requested  Chau-man 
Perkins  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  authorize.  If  there  are 
abuses  In  the  program,  that  will  be  the 
appropriate  time  to  name  names  and 
places  so  that  we  can  take  remedial  ac- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  education  of 
the  youngsters  In  our  schools.  If  the 
charges  are  not  true,  that  will  be  estab- 
lished through  the  same  forum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Chairman  Perkins  requesting 
early  hearings  on  this  matter.  Also  at- 
tached Is  a  letter  from  the  executive 
administrator  of  the  New  York  City 
Board's  office  of  bilingual  education,  Mr. 
Hernan  LaFontaine,  pointing  out  that 
none  of  Mr.  Shanker's  allegations  have 
ever  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  officials  and  that  the  board's 
licensing  procedures  preclude  abuses 
such  as  those  described  in  tlie  Times 
article. 
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House  or  REPHESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Bayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Yesterday's  New  York 
Times  carried  a  column  prepared  by  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  regarding  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation program.  This  item  describes  what  Mr. 
Shanker  feels  are  some  shortcomings  of  the 
bilingual  education  program.  Further,  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  rather  serious  charges 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out  in  New  York  City. 
A  copy  of  the  column  Is  enclosed  for  your 
information. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Shanker  I  believe  It  would  be  most  important 
for  the  General  Education  Subcommittee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  bilingual  education  program  Is 
being  conducted  in  New  York  City.  Such  an 
official  inquiry  should  require  testimony 
from  Mr.  Shanker  as  to  his  various  charges. 
Also,  we  would  be  able  to  receive  testimony 
from  Chancellor  Irving  Anker,  Hernan  La 
Fontaine,  executive  administrator  of  the 
Board  of  Education's  OfQce  of  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation and  representatives  from  groups  such 
as  the  Public  Education  Association. 

I  suggest  that  these  one-days  hearings  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible,  such  as  the  week 
of  November  25.  I  would  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide whatever  help  I  can  in  arranging  these 
hearings.  In  any  event  I  feel  the  claims  made 
about  bilingual  education  in  the  City  of  New 
York  require  the  prompt  and  most  thorough 
examination  by  the  Congress  and  I  hope  you 
will  give  this  recommendation  full  and  care- 
ful consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  Badh^lo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Office  of  Bimngual  Education. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Baoiixo, 
Afembcr  of  Congress,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Badillo:  The  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  November  3,  1974  carried  a 
column  by  Mr.  Albert  Shanker,  President  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  which  I 
consider  to  be  inaccurate  and  inflammatory. 
I  feel  I  must  bring  this  matter  to  your  at- 
tention since  you  are  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives'  Education  Committee 
and  because  of  your  role  as  a  forceful  ad- 
vocate of  bUlngual  education. 

The  theme  for  Mr.  Shanker's  column  pur- 
ports to  reflect  a  position  of  favor  and  sup- 
port for  bUingual  education.  But,  as  has 
occurred  In  the  past,  the  content  of  his 
message  serves  only  to  create  further  fear, 
resistance,  and  hostility  regarding  bilingual 
education.  As  usual,  no  specific  data  is  pro- 
vided to  substantiate  the  allegations  made 
by  Mr.  Shanker.  Instead,  a  series  of  generali- 
ties are  presented  in  quasi-factual  langviage 
with  the  Intention  of  leaving  the  impression 
that  the  allegations  are  indeed  gospel  truth. 
I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  Mr.  Shanker 
states  that  In  many  cases  children  participat- 
ing In  bilingual  programs  are  receiving  no 
instruction  in  English.  This  is  clearly  not 
true.  The  very  nature  and  definition  of  bi- 
lingual education  require  that  students  learn 
the  English  language.  In  the  same  manner 
the  implementation  of  bilingual  programs  is 
most  successfully  carried  out  through  the 
utilization  of  bilingual  teachers.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  state  that  bilingual  teachers 
performing  in  our  bilingual  programs  do  not 
speak  English.  No  such  case  h.".s  ever  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  In  fact,  licensing 
procedures  for  bilingual  teacliors  require  that 
candidates  demonstrate  proficiency  in  E^ng- 
lish  as  well  as  In  Spanl.ih. 

I  write  this  letter  not  only  to  refute  tiiese 
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allegations,  but  to  enlist  your  aid  In  ob- 
ligating Mr.  Shanker  to  either  substantiate 
these  charges  with  factual  evidence  or  to 
cease  from  publishing  any  further  material 
which  can  only  lead  to  an  acrimonious  polar- 
ization of  our  communities.  I  certainly  am 
most  wlUlng  to  work  in  a  reasonable  and 
cooperative  manner  toward  the  resolution  of 
some  of  the  real  problems  in  the  "how"  of 
bilingual  education.  I  will  not  tolerate,  how- 
ever, the  dissemination  of  unsubstantiated 
allegations  and  outright  prevarications.  I 
trust  all  of  us  involved  In  promoting  quality 
bilingual  progrps^s  win  have  your  stipport 
in  this  mattery 

Very  sWcerely  yours, 

Hernan  La  Fontaine, 
Executive  Administrator. 


TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  AND 
ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  new  tools  the  Congress  has  to 
provide  it  with  expertise  and  technical 
information  Is  the  Office  of  Technologj' 
Assessment.  The  assistance  provided  by 
this  office  lessens  the  dependence  of  the 
Congress  on  the  executive  branch  for  in- 
formation and  data,  enabling  Congress  to 
play  a  more  independent  and  effective 
role  in  developing  policy.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  written  an 
article  explaining  the  Importance  of 
technology  assessment  for  energy  policy, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  his  article  with 
my  colleagues : 

New   Technology:    Let's   Look   Before 

Leaping 

(By  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.) 

Now  that  the  Administration's  blueprint 
for  Project  Independence  has  been  released, 
energy  policy  Is  beUig  debated  once  again. 
That's  why  the  American  people  ought  to 
know  Just  how  little  the  government  has 
done  toward  assessing  the  social,  economic, 
demographic  and  environmental  impacts  of 
the  varlovis  energy  options. 

The  forthcoming  decisions  on  energy  may 
be  the  most  important  our  country  has  made 
in  generations.  What  we  do  may  have  reper- 
cussions for  decades. 

Yet  the  Project  Independence  blueprint 
provides  no  real  estimate  of  the  full  range  of 
effects  of  any  of  the  choices  considered.  In- 
deed, the  document  released  this  week  serves 
to  remind  vis  once  again  that  the  United 
States  glaringly  lacks  an  Institutionalized 
means  of  conducting  a  thorough  assessment 
before  allowing  any  new  technological  sys- 
tem to  be  realized. 

We  liave  had  many  examples  of  national 
policy  decisions  that,  once  made,  have  had 
far-reaching,  unsuspected  consequences.  One 
relatively  recent  federal  project  that  might 
have  been  radically  modified  if  Us  fuU  impact 
had  been  known  or  even  suspected  is  the  in- 
terstate highway  program,  which  Congress 
enacted  In  1954. 

Amo:ig  the  unforeseen  results  of  that  de- 
cision have  been  the  often-wasteful  growth 
pattenxs  of  cities  and  the  alarming  increases 
in  demand  for  land,  material  and  energy.  As 
these  consequences  became  apparent,  the 
original  scale  of  the  Interstate  system  was  re- 
duced, and  now  there  is  opposition  even  to 
completing  a. 
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WhUe  tt  Is  easy  to  look  with  20/20  hind- 
sight and  see  the  faults  of  such  a  project.  It 
should  not  have  been  terribly  difficult  to  fore- 
see many  of  the  lU  effects — if  only  we  had 
had  an  Institutionalized  way  of  doing  so. 
In  that  event,  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  interstate  network  could  have  been  con- 
sidered and  debated  before  the  decision  to 
proceed  was  reached. 

The  potential  raniiflcatlon  of  a  decision 
on  energy  policy,  of  course,  are  even  more 
hazardous  to  predict  than  those  of  a  high- 
way constr\iction  program.  We  have  many 
different  energy  technologies  which,  like  en- 
ergy Itself,  involve  many  more  aspects  of 
the  economy  thnn  do  highways — important 
as  highways  are.  Some  of  the  side  effects 
of  our  energy  policy  are  being  studied, 
such  as  the  environmental  problems  that 
might  be  created  by  expanded  offshore  drill- 
ing, but  the  government  Is  not  carefully 
considering  tlie  /ull  Impact  of  a  total  energy 
strategy.  Examining  a  single  nuclear  power 
plant  or  a  single  strip  mine  Is  tantamount 
to  assessing  a  single  stretch  of  an  interstate 
highway. 

The  final  report  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
Energy  Policy  Project,  released  not  long 
ago,  deals  with  proposals  to  expand  energy 
production  and  Introduce  new  technologies. 
The  report  concludea  that  a  "thorough  as- 
ses-yneut  of  Uie  cost*  and  beaeats,  and  tiie 
health,  safety  and  environmental  problems 
associated  with  the  technology,  should  be 
undertaken  by  an  Independent  technology 
assessment  office  before  any  funding  for  a 
demonstration  project  is  authorized." 

The  report  went  on  to  urge  extensive 
public  debate  on  whc.her  to  proceed  with 
a  particular  kind  of  energy  technology,  based 
on  knowledge  gained  In  the  overall  assess- 
ment. Both  the  Administration  and  Congress 
should  follow  this  recommendation. 

Ideally,  the  Administration  should  have 
such  an  assessment  in  hand  when  It  pro- 
poses any  new  technological  project.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  now  re- 
quires an  "envlromnental  impact  statement" 
for  such  undertakings.  But  this  is  not 
enoufih. 

What  we  need  are  exhaustive  assessments, 
which  take  environmental  factors  into  ac- 
count but  go  far  beyond  that  to  analyze 
the  complete  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  new  technology.  Obviously,  close 
study  should  be  made  of  an  energy  policy 
Intended,  say,  to  iiicrease  tlie  supply  of  elec- 
tricity that  would,  at  the  same  time,  decrease 
food  production  becautse  of  water  diversion. 
^  Some  other  proposal,  if  put  into  effect, 
^  might  cause  employment  and  population 
shifts,  requirUig  chaiiges  Ui  distribution  and. 
perhaps,  increases  in  the  cost  of  social  serv- 
ices. V/e  should  be  aware  of  ramifications 
before  a  particular  course  of  action  Is  chosen. 
One  way  to  proceed  Is  for  Congress  to 
utilize  its  own  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. Little  known  but  potentially  potent. 
It  was  mandated  In  1972  to  secure  "compe- 
tent, unbiased  Iiifoimation  concerning  the 
physical,  biological,  economic,  social  and 
pollticta  effects"  of  new  or  existing  tech- 
nology. 

Congress  should  give  this  office  expanded 
authority  to  conduct  such  analyses,  for  it 
Is  Congre.<;s.  when  the  chips  are  down,  which 
Is  responsible  for  protecting  the  ptibllc's 
Interest  In  the  energy  scramble. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  institution- 
alize technology  assessments  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  well  so  that  they  arc  availa- 
ble Willie  major  policy  decisions  are  being 
considered. 

If  this  were  now  ilie  case.  President  Ford 
would  have  a  much  better  grasp  of  the 
many  options  offered  hy  Project  Indepen- 
dence, just  as  he  would  be  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  to  make  all  those  difficult  i  lioices 
f;tiin''  him   in  the  venrs  ahead. 
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THE  VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT 
ACT 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF   VTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  vet- 
eranfj  in  the  State  of  Utah  have  seen 
their  benefits  deteriorate  because  of  in- 
flation. They  have  asked  me  to  send  their 
views  to  the  President  in  this  regard  and 
have  collected  numerous  petitions  which 
I  int«nd  to  deliver  to  the  President.  These 
petitions  were  signed  by  student  veterans 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Weber  State  College, 
and  Utah  Technical  College. 

The  veterans'  petition  to  the  President 
Is  in  support  of  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veteian.s'  Readju.'^tment  Act  of  1974. 
The  veterans  of  these  colleges  are  deeply 
concerned  with  what  appeals  to  be  a 
forthcoming  Presidential  veto  of  the  bill. 
I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  desires 
of  these  Utah  veterans  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  law.  The  President's 
concern  that  the  bill  will  be  Inflatlonai-y 
is  based  on  good  Intent,  but  faulty  rea- 
soning. Any  immediate  inflationary  ef- 
fect will  be  quickly  offset  by  the  increased 
pi-oductivity  tliat  well  educated  veterans 
would  add  to  our  economy.  This  concept 
has  been  proven  time  and  again  through 
reasonable  benefits  to  veterans  follow- 
ing our  past  v.ar.s. 

Moreover,  who  is  more  deserving  of 
decent  Federal  benefits  than  the  veterans 
of  our  countrj'?  These  are  the  men  who 
willingly  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  coimtrj'.  Yet,  while  the  President 
is  gracious  in  pardoning  those  who  chose 
not  to  sacrifice,  he  refuses  to  honor  in  the 
most  basic  way  the  truly  heroic  men  of 
our  past  militaiT  conflicts.  I  strongly 
urge  President  Ford  to  consider  the  re- 
quests of  the  Utah  veterans  and  veterans 
tliroughout  America. 
The  petitions  follow: 

Vfttrans  Affairs  Offtck, 

November  1,  1974. 
Mr.  Gekaid  R.  Ford:  Fnclosed  are  the  sig- 
natures of  some  of  the  veterans  attending  the 
University  of  Utah.  These  signatures  repre- 
sent some  of  the  men  who  served  their  coun- 
try m  time  of  need.  These  signatures  also 
represent   those   men   who  are  asking  their 
country  to  help  them  In  their  time  of  need. 
We  are  asking  for  your  help  in  passage  of 
H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1974.  by  your  signing  of  this 
much  needed  piece  of  legislation  when  pre- 
sented to  you  by  CongrcKS. 
Thank  You. 

Teurt  Swan'  -^r. 
Leoi.ilative  Relations.  Unit>€rsit     of  Vtah 
Veteran V  A'-noriation. 

November  1.  1974. 

Mr.  Ford;  Upon  resumption  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  Nov.  18.  we  understand  that  you 
will  be  presented  with  H.R.  12838,  The  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of 
1974.  for  your  signature. 

We  have  also  been  led  to  believe,  through 
Congressional  offices  and  media  sources  here 
In  Utah,  that  you  have  flven  consideration 
to  vetolni;  the  bill,  because  it  would  tend  to 
be  inflationary. 

Having  heard  numerous  rationalizations, 
both  for  and  Hgainst.  for  more  than  a  year 
now,  cocerning  the  bill,  we  believe  this  bill 
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not  to  be  Inflationary  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  the  revenue  returned  to  our  coimtry,  past 
and  present,  wUl  continue  In  the  futtue. 

We  also  believe  that  this  Is  a  much  needed 
piece  of  legislation,  on  a  non-partisan  po- 
litical basis,  and  the  rhetorical  befriending 
and  actual  defrauding  of  those  men  who 
served  has  gone  OTi  to  long. 

We  believe  that  the  government  of  the 
people  shotUd  serve  those  people  that  served 
the  government  In  time  of  need. 

Tills  petition  is  on  behalf  of  the  student 

veterans  of  Utah.  

Signed  by  575  Utah  Veterans. 


OPENING  THE  FILES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  face  one  of  the 
most  impoi-tant  votes  that  shall  take 
place  m  this  body  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  93d  Congress.  I  know  tliat 
many  of  om-  colleagues  are  still  unde- 
cided as  to  how  they  will  vote  on  the 
veto  override  attempt  on  the  Freedom  of 
Infoimation  Act  amendments,  and  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  those  uncommitted 
Members  that  I  wish  to  insert  in  today  s 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  October  24  in  the 
Riverside,  Calif.  Press.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  Prom  the  Riverside   (Calif.)    Press.  Oct.  24, 

19741 

Opening  the  Files 

When  President  Ford  vetoed  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  lai>t  week,  he  cited  his  fear  that  national 
security  hiformatlon  could  too  easily  be  de- 
classified. But  experience  tells  us  that  there 
Is  far  more  to  fear  from  excessive  secrecy  In 
government  than  from  unwarranted  dis- 
closure. 

The  acfs  good  Intentions  have  been  largely 
thwarted  by  a  federal  bureaucracy  Intent  on 
protecting  Itself  from  criticism  and  un- 
wanted Intrusion.  Those  seeking  Informa- 
tional material  under  the  act's  provisioi'.s 
have  been  subject  to.  among  other  things, 
long  delays  and  exorbitant  copying  fees. 

They  have  also  had  to  contend  with  the 
Secret  stamp,  and  with  a  1973  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  held  that  once  Information  was 
EO  classified,  the  classification  was  not  sub- 
ject to  review  In  cotirt. 

Congress  this  month  approved  several 
ameadments  to  strengthen  the  1966  act. 
Among  the  most  important  was  a  provliiou 
giving  federal  Judges  the  authority  to  re- 
view, m  chambers,  classified  documents  whose 
cln-sslflcfttion  was  being  challenged. 

It  was  this  provision  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent took  tlie  strongest  exception.  He  said  it 
v.ould  give  judges  too  much  power  In  areas 
in  which  they  weren't  expert,  and  thus  could 
weaken  the  nation's  security  and  defenses. 

Tills  is  hard  to  accept.  The  amended  act 
seems  to  provide  plenty  of  protection  for 
legitimately  clacslfled  information.  Judges 
have  shown  no  Inclination  to  treat  casually 
the  necessity  of  such  classlflcatlons — wit- 
ness the  courts'  willingness  to  Impose,  how- 
ever temporarily,  prior  censorship  In  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case— and  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cation  they   would   start   now. 

For  too  long  too  much  Information  ha.s 
been  routinely  kept  from  the  public.  "Hiat 
trend  may  be  changing,  but  It  has  not 
chaiitied  nearly  enough,  snd  Congres.s  should 
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make  override  of  the  veto  an  early  order  of 
business  when  it  returns  from  the  election 
recesss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  oiu"  colleagues 
will  keep  in  mind  the  points  raised  by 
t  he  Press  as  they  make  their  decisions  on 
ho-v  tliey  will  vote  tomorrow. 


FORD  ADMINISTRATION  DELAY  1^ 
ACTION  ON  URANIUM  ENRICH- 
MENT THREATENS  A  NEW  KIND 
OF  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear 
power  reactors  burn  a  special  kind  of 
lu'anium  which  is  enriched  in  the  fission- 
able Isotope  U-"'  by  an  industrial  process. 
Presently  the  U.S.  Government  owns  and 
operates  most  of  the  Free  World's  ura- 
nium enriching  capacity.  But  demand 
soon  will  exceed  supply  and  only  prompt 
and  Intelligent  action  by  the  President 
and  his  subordinates  can  create  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  bolster  supply. 

Unfortimately.  President  Ford's  budg- 
et adtisers  are  in  the  saddle  on  this 
issue.  Revenues  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission receives  from  carrying  on  the 
enriching  activity  run  into  the  hundieds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  have  come  in 
quite  handy  for  Roy  Ash  and  his  predec- 
essors as  the  Dii-ectors  of  OBM  to  make 
quick-fixes  on  their  annual  deficits.  They 
view  the  matter  of  eru'lchlng  lu-anium 
from  the  "now"  standpoint  of  this  year's 
budget. 

Yet,  if  money  is  to  be  available  to  do 
the  thing  necessary  to  induce  people  to 
build  new  uranliun  enriching  capacity 
in  the  coimtrj',  a  longer  range  view  must 
be  taken  which  will  devote  these  rev- 
enues to  those  things  which  are  prere- 
quisite to  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
riching industry.  Siphoning  them  off  to 
perform  fiscal  cosmetic  Jobs  must  cease. 
It  will  simply  mean  that  soon,  instead  of 
private  investment  handling  Lhls  chore, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  will  suddenly  have  to 
poney  up  billions  to  build  the  capacity  as 
the  alternative  to  suffering  a  severe  and 
Ifflig  lasting  nationwide  electricity  short- 
age due  to  a  lack  of  nuclear  fuel. 

In  the  November  7  issue  of  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly,  writer  Gerald  Cas- 
bolt  discusses  this  situation  under  the 
title  "Deadline  Approaching  for  Con- 
struction of  New  Uranium  Enriclunent 
Facilities;  Power  Shortfall  Feared."  The 
article  follows: 

IFiom  the  Public  UtiUties  Fortnightly  mag- 
azine, Nov.  7,  1974] 
Deadline  Approaching  fob  Constbuction  of 

New     Ur.anitjm     Enrichment     Facilities; 

Power  Shohtfall  P'eared 

(By  Gerald  Casbolt) 

Some  leadership,  beyond  "jawbonhig".  Is 
iieedtd  for  the  tiranium  enrlclmient  Indus- 
try; someone,  whether  In  the  White  House 
or  Congress,  will  have  to  make  financial  and 
pl&nmng  decisions  quickly,  before  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  to  avoid  a  serious  shortfall  of 
enriched  uranium  by  1982,  In  the  opinion  of 
many  nuclear  pov.er  authorities;. 
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According  to  all  parties  concerned — the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  congressmen, 
private  industry,  miners  and  power  plant 
officials — there  will  be  enough  enriched  ura- 
nium in  the  United  States  in  future  years  to 
supply  the  nuclear  reactors  that  will  have 
to  come  on  line  to  supply  the  nation's  elec- 
ti'lcity  needs.  But  all  concerned  also  say  they 
do  not  know  where  the  fuel  will  come  from. 
In  the  past  few  months,  darkness  has  ap- 
peared on  the  already-cloudy  fuel  enrich- 
ment scene.  General  Electric  said  It  was  drop- 
ping out  of  its  venture  with  Exxon  Nuclear; 
Union  Carbide  left  Uranium  Eni-lchment  As- 
sociates, then  Westlnghouse  exited,  leaving 
only  Beclitcl  Corporation  to  carry  tlie  load. 
This  means,  basically,  that  except  for  Bechtel 
and  Exxon,  working  on  separate  projects, 
there  Is  no  private  Industry  working  on  the 
massive  project  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  AEG  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  have 
said  must  be  handled  by  private  industry. 
There  has  been  no  change  In  this  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ford  White  House,  despite 
Ford's  avowed  heavy  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  to  save  the  country  from  an  expected 
electricity  shortage.  Literally  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars will  have  to  be  committed  to  ensure  en- 
richment plants  will  be  operative  in  the 
Elghtle.s,  and  with  today  a  tight  money  mar- 
ket, no  one  knows  where  the  cash  will  come 
from. 

One  proposed  solution  Is  for  AEC  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  expand  Its  enrichment 
facilities,  eventually  operating  them  on  a 
commercial  basis.  Officials  of  AEC  privately 
say  they  eicpect  that  to  happen,  and  they 
expect  Congress  will  approve  the  necessary 
massive  cash  outlay  when  the  time  comes, 
because,  after  all,  enriching  is  a  money- 
making  proposition.  But  that,  too.  appar- 
ently. Is  the  rub.  It  Is  believed  that  many  law 
makers  will  balk,  mightily,  when  It  comes  to 
a  government  agency  operating  any  thing 
other  than  a  non-profit  agency.  But  officials 
at  AEC  contended  there  Is  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do,  because  selling  the  enriched 
tiranium  to  private  power  plants  on  a  cost 
basis  would  not  encourage  private  industries 
to  develop  their  own  facilities. 

Nevertheless,  AEC  Is  the  last  resort  In  the 
search  for  a  uranium  enrlcher;  there  Is  still 
time,  officials  said,  for  private  Industry  to 
"get  It  together." 

Needed  for  private  Industry  to  move  on  en- 
richment are  two  major  elements:  an  assur- 
ance for  utflltJes  that  they  will  receive 
contracted-for  supplies  of  nuclear  fuel;  and 
an  assurance  of  money  for  prospective  opera- 
tors of  enrichment  facilities.  The  utilities 
want  contracts  to  assure  supply,  come  "hell 
or  high  water",  before  they  make  down  pay- 
ments which  would  In  turn  be  used  by  en- 
rlchers  as  seed  money  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  constructors  want 
assurance  of  money  before  they  start  build- 
ing huge  enrichment  plants. 

One  of  thoee  working  hard  on  these  prob- 
lems Is  retiring  Representative  Hosmer  (Re- 
publican, California),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee. Hosmer  at  one  point  was  ptishlng  for 
some  kind  of  permanent  government  cor- 
poration (a  tentative  name  was  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation,  or  USBC) 
to  handle  the  enriching  process  for  private 
iudustiy.  This  would  keep  radioactive  ma- 
terial In  the  hands  of  the  government,  where 
many  legislators  feel  It  belongs,  and  there 
would  oe  an  assurance  of  cash.  Hosmer  still 
wants  USEC:  he  recently  called  It  "the  only 
game  in  town"  for  enriching  uranium.  But 
he  said  recently  also,  "1  do  not  want  It  to  be 
forever  a  government  operation:  I  want  It  to 
lie  a  private  operation,  but  the  difficulties  of 
getting  hito  the  business  are  enormous."  He 
said  there  are  huge  financial  problems  iu 
getting  "Xrom  here  to  there." 

Hosmer  has  worked  out  two  "Essays  on 
Ei;richment"  wlilch  together  detail  an  elab- 
orate plan  for  AEC  to  provide  a  stockpile  of 
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Separritive  Work  Uniis^  (SWU's)  at  a  cobt  o* 
about  82  cents  a  SWU.  (It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Energy  Beeearch  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  recently  formed  by 
Congress,  will  take  over  many  of  the  dutie  . 
of  AEC,  which  will  fade  Into  uon-exiateuce. 
This,  however,  siiotild  have  a  minor  effe<.i. 
on  Hosmer 's  plan,  which  refers  to  "govern- 
ment" rather  than  AEC.) 

In  his  papers,  Hosmer  estimated  some  27.5 
mUlion  SWU's  wUl  be  needed  by  1982;  there 
presently  are  none  available  horn  privat.e 
industry  in  the  U.S.  One  of  the  things  this 
means  with  AEC  plants  putting  out  just  ove: 
27.5  mUlion  SWU  s  by  1982,  is  that  new 
plants  will  have  to  be  buUt  to  supply  SWU  .-■ 
to  new  nucleajr  power  plants  that  wlU  com- 
on  line  after  1932.  At  a  recent  financing 
meeting  between  utility  representatives  ar.<l 
UEA  in  New  York,  Hosmer's  plans  were  dis- 
cussed In  depth  as  a  possibility. 

The  problems  of  getting  "from  here  to 
there"  are  Indeed  enormoiis.  Enriching  plant 
cannot  be  built  on  a  practical  basis  tuiless 
there  Is  some  assurance  there  will  be  a  need 
for  the  enriched  uranium.  This  means,  al- 
though it  may  appear  very  obvious,  that 
nuclear  power  plants  must  be  built  In  con- 
Junctlon  with  enriching  facilities. 

Presently,  AEC  Is  working  feverishly  o\'. 
completing  Improvement  progrtmis  for  Its 
three  enriching  plants,  which  wUl  Increase 
the  plants'  combined  capacity  to  about  27.7 
million  SWITs  by  1981,  with  the  construction 
costing  an  estimated  8907  million  (In  1974 
dollars).  This,  according  to  Hoemer's  figures 
would  supply  enough  enriched  uranliun  for 
projected  plants.  But  the  Improvement  pro- 
grams might  not  work,  might  not  be  com- 
pleted in  time,  and  might  very  well  faU  short 
of  needs  if  total  nuclear  capacity  Increases. 
Another  potential  problem  Is  with  foreign 
contracts,  which  could  cause  a  rather  severe 
drain  on  this  nation's  supply  of  enriched 
uranium,  if  foreign  demand  gets  out  of  hand. 

There  are  other  poeslbUlties  for  Improve- 
ment, aside  from  AEC  picking  up  the  ball. 
Breeder  reEM:tors  may  eventually  obviate  the 
need  for  separate  enrichment  faculties  be- 
cause the  breeder  supplies  its  own  fuel.  And 
there  is  the  fusion  process  which,  again,  will 
virtually  take  away  the  need  for  additional 
enriching  services.  Even  after  breeders  and 
fusion  processes  become  realities,  hovrever. 
present  reactors  will  not  be  scrapped.  Thus, 
enrichment  services  wlU  be  needed  for  a  pe- 
riod probably  stretching  well  Into  the  next 
century,  although  the  new  technologies 
might  lessen  demand. 

AEC  used  to  talk  In  terms  of  a  "window", 
1980  to  1985,  when  27  million  SWUs  would  be 
needed  to  supply  nuclear  plants.  That  date 
has  now  been  fixed  at  1982.  (though  some 
debate  it).  Coupled  with  this,  AEC  is  striv- 
ing to  reduce  lead  time  for  enrichment  plant 
construction  from  ten  yeai's  to  six  years. 
Such  a  speedup  would  no  doubt  encourage 
Indu-stry  to  make  realistic  plans  to  build,  but 
stiU  the  question  remains:  Will  there  be 
enough  enriched  uranium  after  1982? 

There  clearly  will  not  be  enough  eiu-iched 
lu-anium  from  private  Industry  unless  sev- 
eral things  happen,  and  they  all  involve 
money.  An  enrichment  operation  must  be 
made  an  attractive  financial  package  for  in- 
vestors. It  would  help  the  situation,  some 
say,  if  government  wotUd  guarantee  loanf .  At 
least  one  official  said  government  subsidiaries 


•  Separate  Work  Units,  known  as  SWU's, 
are  arbitrarily  defined  units  that  measure  the 
amount  of  work  needed  by  an  enrlchlnc 
plant  to  separate  quantity  of  uranium  of  a 
given  assay  into  two  components,  one  hav- 
ing a  higher  percentage  of  urauium-235  and 
one  having  a  lower  percentage.  Normally,  en- 
riching plants  charge  power  plants  by  the 
SWU,  and  this  measure  is  also  used  to  de- 
scribe an  enrichment  plant's  capacity  or  a 
nucler.r  plant's  needs,  in  terms  of  ei:richei 
uranium. 
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are  In  order.  But  AEC  said  so  far  as  subsidies 
are  concerned,  private  Industry  Is  already 
getting  some  of  those  now,  in  a  sense.  Tech- 
nology is  being  "practically  given  away"  (at 
.some  cost  to  the  receiver) ,  but  this  Is  neces- 
sary because  much  of  the  technology  private 
industry  needs  for  enrichment  development 
is  still  classified  and  may  be  dispensed  only 
by  the  federal  government.  Also,  some  federal 
nioney  has  been  budgeted  for  a  demonstra- 
tion centrifuge,  but  even  that  (according  to 
present  plans)  will  be  repaid  to  the  govern- 
ment. One  obvious^roposal  is  for  some  sort 
of  tax  break  to  firms  that  develop  enrichment 
processes;  this  has  been  and  Is  being  dis- 
cussed in  some  government  circles. 

All  of  which  brings  the  problem  full  cycle: 
some  leadership,  beyond  "Jawboning",  Is 
needed  from  Washington  to  ensure  tliere  will 
be  enovxgh  enriched  uranium  to  fuel  nuclear 
reactors  and  avoid  a  serious  electricity  short- 
fall. 


WILLIAM  SUMMERS  JOHNSON 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.^EUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  respected 
former  professional  staff  member  of  the 
House,  William  Summers  Johnson,  died 
September  19  in  Hawaii. 

I  knew  Bill  as  both  staff  director  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  as  executive  director  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  He  was 
a  valuable  Government  employee. 

After  leaving  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  he  served  the 
State  of  Hawaii  as  an  economic  advisor. 
All  who  knew  him  will  miss  his  advice. 

The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1974,  briefly  simimarized  his 
career  in  the  following  article: 
Former  Finance  Director  Johnson  Dies 

Former  City  Finance  Director  William 
Summers  Johnson,  an  outspoken,  tough- 
nilnded  economist  respected  as  a  "pro"  by 
others  in  his  profession,  died  today  In  the 
Convalescent  Center  of  Honolulu,  1900  Ba- 
chelot  St.  He  was  61. 

Mr.  Johnson  suffered  a  stroke  July  30, 
1972,  and  was  in  Kaiser  Hospital  until 
Oct.  10  that  year,  when  he  was  moved  to  the 
Convalescent  Center.  He  died  of  complica- 
tions resulting  from  the  stroke. 

He  had  been  able  to  sit  In  a  wheelchair, 
and  attended  a  political  rally  at  the  center 
Sept.  4,  according  to  a  nurse  there.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  speak,  she  said  "be  was 
quit©  aware  of  what  was  going  on." 

Mrs.  Ruth  Johnson  said  her  husband's 
body  will  be  cremated  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered at  Walmanalo  Beach  "because  be  loved 
that  beach  so  much." 

Borthwlck  Mortuary  has  charge  of  funeral 
arrangements,  to  be  announced  later. 

Mrs.  Johnson  asked  that  flowers  be  omit- 
ted, but  said  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  or  the  Heart 
A.ssoclation. 

City  Budget  Director  James  Sakai  took 
over  Mr.  Johnson's  duties  bls  City  finance  di- 
rector when  he  was  stricken  two  years  ago. 

JobiLson  came  to  Hawaii  in  1965  tQ  become 
Slate  economist  in  the  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development,  and  the 
department  director,  Shelley  Mark,  called 
him  a  "pro." 

He  served  in  that  $16,800-a-year  position 
on  a  contract  through  October  1988,  survey- 
ing the  State's  economy  and  its  trends. 
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He  never  hesitated  to  say  what  he  saw  in 
the  future,  despite  the  fact  that  bank  and 
university  economists,  as  well  as  businessmen 
and  government  officials,  often  refused  to 
believe  him. 

He  resigned  the  State  post  in  1968  when 
Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasl  appointed  him  City  fi- 
nance director.  On  June  10  last  year,  he  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  from  the  $23,500-a- 
year  post  over  apparent  disagreements  with 
the  Mayor.  He  changed  his  mind  and  rejoined 
the  City  the  ne.'ct  day. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  economic  views 
were  often  discounted,  time  proved  him  cor- 
rect or  led  others  to  agree  with  him.  For 
crample : 

In  1967  when  tourism  was  riding  the  waves 
of  prosperity,  John.son  said  that  increa.sed 
tourism  would  create  a  serious  strain  on 
revenues  to  pay  for  sxieh  capital  Improve- 
ments as  expan.'!lon  at  the  airport,  streets 
and  sewers. 

Ho  told  a  19G7  meeting  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  AFLr-CIO,  that  labor 
should  work  for  the  reinstatement  of  wage 
and  price  guideposts  because  labor  has  great 
power.  With  thLs  great  power  came  the  re- 
••^ponsiblllty  for  curbing  Inflation,  Johnson 
.said. 

Again  in  1967,  he  told  residents  that  they 
ought  to  buy  insurance  policies  from  com- 
panies which  Invest  the  premiums  in  Hawaii 
Industry  rather  than  on  the  Mainland. 

In  January  1967,  he  said  hotel  room  taxes, 
a  control  of  land  through  zoning  and  limit- 
ing unrestricted  resort  growth  by  imposing 
permit  controls  could  achieve  selectivity  in 
resort  development  and  on  the  kinds  of  tour- 
ist coming  here.  He  warned  against  the 
"rracker-and-cheese"  tourists  as  opposed  to 
the  middle  and  upper  Income  visitors,  the 
"carriage  trade." 

In  February  1968,  he  suggested  tax  reforms 
which  would  encourage  the  tise  of  open 
space  and  good  urban  design. 

Johnson  was  born  in  Thomasvllle,  Ga.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  tJnlverslty  of  Georgia. 
From  1956  until  he  came  to  Hawaii,  he  was 
frequently  a  lecturer  in  graduate  economics 
at  George  Washington  University. 

His  career  was  based  In  the  nation's  capital 
until  he  moved  to  Hawaii.  From  1940  to  1944, 
he  was  an  economist  and  statistician  for  the 
War  Production  Board.  He  was  staff  econ- 
omist for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
seven  years.  During  the  Korean  War,  he  was 
on  loan  for  five  months  to  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  as  acting  deputy 
administrator. 

From  1955  to  1959,  he  was  chief  economist 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  During  the  1961-62  congressional 
sessions,  he  was  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee— Congress'  chief  economic  adviser.  Then 
he  was  staff  director  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  where  he  directed 
a  nationwide  survey  of  commercial  banking 
problems. 

Always  active  in  Democratic  party  politics, 
Johnson  advised  then-Sen.  John  P.  Kennedy 
on  economic  matters  during  the  latter's  suc- 
ces.sful  presidential  campaign  In  1960. 

In  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent 
the  economist  to  Pennsylvania  to  coordinate 
the  presidential  campaign  in  that  key  state. 

Because  of  his  years  in  Congress,  Jolinson 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Although  long  as.sociated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  establishment,  in  1972  he 
backed  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  for  the 
presidential   nomination. 

Johnson  is  survived  by  his  widow,  his 
mother  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  three  brothers, 
all  living  on  the  Mainland. 


November  19,  1974 

RENEGADE  PATRICIAN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
4  issue  of  the  Harvard  Crimson  con- 
tained a  well-written  review  of  Corhss 
Laments  recently  published  book.  Mr. 
Lament's  work,  entitled  "Voice  in  the 
Wilderness:  Collected  Essays  of  Fifty 
Years,"  has  definite  autobiographical 
overtones.  It  gives  a  poignant  insight  into 
a  somewhat  "deviant"  delegate  of  Amer- 
ica's upper  socioeconomic  echelons. 

Robert  T.  Garrett,  in  reviewing  the 
work,  was  impressed  by  the  numerous 
parallels  between  Lament  and  another 
member  of  a  renowned  patrician  clan — 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  However,  as  the 
Crimson  article  portrays,  the  harmony  of 
their  upbringing  faded  into  discord  as 
the  years  passed. 

Corliss  Lament  sought  activist  reme- 
dies to  abate  the  world's  many  ills.  His 
actions  have  been  those  of  a  dedicated 
humanist,  civil  libertarian,  and  world 
pacifist.  As  an  educator  and  political  ac- 
tivist, this  "renegade  patrician"  has  dedi- 
cated Ills  life  to  maxims  quite  alien  to 
his  peers. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Garrett's  thought-provoking  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

[Fiom  .lie  Harvard  Crimson,  Oct.  4,  1974  | 

Rhnegade  Patrician 

(  'Voice  in  the  Wilderness:  Collected  E.ssays 
of  Fifty  Years,"  by  Corliss  Lamont,  Prome- 
theus Books,  $10,  327  pp.) 

(Reviewed  by  Robert  T.  Garrett) 

lu  1974,  two  of  the  most  famous,  and  in 
Some  quarters,  most  Infamous,  scions  of  two 
of  America's  most  famous  and  infamous 
patrician  clans  have  bared  It  all.  Or  at  least, 
all  they  feel  like  baring.  By  fate,  coincidence, 
or  contingency  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Cor- 
liss Lamont,  nabobs  of  Standard  Oil  and  the 
House  of  Morgan,  respectively,  have  hung 
heaps  of  autobiographical  linen  out  to  dry 
at  the  same  time.  Modern  detergents  and 
public  relations  notwithstanding,  only  one 
man  comes  out  clean  in  the  wash. 

Rockefeller  and  Lamont  both  come  from 
uptown,  East  Coast,  forever  philanthropic, 
library-building  families  that  take  great  stock 
in  prlnthig  private  genealogies  and  produc- 
ing model  citizens.  Rockefeller  and  Lamont 
are  both  closing  In  on  that  age  when  remi- 
niscing becomes  more  than  attending  the 
occasional  Ivy  Leagvie  alumni  gathering.  One 
is  66,  the  other  72.  And,  as  their  Initial 
golden-days  forays  into  reminiscence  and 
self-accovjntlng  reveal,  Rockefeller's  In  72 
pages  and  four  days  before  the  white-hot 
television  lights  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Lamonl's  in  a  little-noticed  collection 
of  e.ssays  entitled  Voice  in  the  Wilderness, 
it's  harder  than  the  average  commvuiist 
thinks  to  bite  the  trust  fund  that  feeds  you. 

Still,  if  Lamont  hasn't  bitten  too  brazenly 
(and  it  goes  without  saying  that  patrician 
parents  demand  oral  gratification)  Rocke- 
feller nonetlieless  exceeded  all  previously 
known  limits  for  filial  sticking-up.  Tlie  vice- 
presidential  nominee  delivered  a  maudlin 
soliloquy  on  the  "Influence  of  My  Mother." 
By  contrast,  Lamont's  introductory,  rlght-up- 
front  candor  is  Inviting  Indeed: 
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'Various  people,  especially  newspaper 
coltunnists,  have  habitually  tried  to  make  a 
mystery  out  of  my  beliefs  and  actions  owing 
to  the  fact  that  my  father,  Thomas  W. 
Lamont,  was  a  successful  banker.  But  both 
my  father  and  mother  were  warm,  sympa- 
thetic, generous  Individuals  who  were  liberals 
on  most  issues  of  Importance  and  shared  with 
me  the  aim  of  seekmg  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  ...  In  a  real  sense,  I 
liave  carried  on  in  tlie  spirit  of  my  parents, 
though  thinking  their  goals  would  be  more 
likely  achieved  through  leftist  solutions." 

Lamont  goes  on  to  deny  that  an  Oedlpal 
complex,  arising  from  hate  of  a  father  who 
hobnobbed  with  J.  P.  Morgan  and  James  J. 
Hill,  was  "operative"  in  his  decision  to  be- 
come a  socialist.  Humanist,  civil  libertarian 
and  world  pacifist.  True  to  form,  Just  as 
throughout  this  compendium  of  essays  La- 
mont attacks  determinism  in  any  name, 
shape  and  form  (Christian  thelstlc,  Marxist 
economic,  Sklnnerlan  behavlorist,  eveu 
shades  he  sights  In  Dewey's  naturalistic),  he 
dismisses  Freudian  psychology  as  the  expla- 
nation for  his  very  un-patrlclan  life  choices. 
Rather,  Lamont  places  a  premium  on  Just 
such  choices — life  choice,  free  will,  individual 
accountability.  Prom  there,  he  spins  a  per- 
sonal philosophy  of  "naturalistic  humanism," 
scientific,  rational,  etliical.  democratic,  and 
internationalist,  In  order  of  presentation. 

The  44  essays  in  Voice  in  the  Wilderness 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  detailing  the 
chronological  framework  of  Lamont's  three 
weightiest  concerns:  humanist  philosophy, 
civil  liberties,  and  world  peace  and  socialism. 
Altliough  it  was  ns  an  undergraduate  at 
Harvard,  Lamont  ('24)  says  in  the  essay  "It 
All  Began  in  the  Yard,"  that  he  fought  his 
lirst  skirmishes  for  the  First  Amendment  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  his  philosophic  studies 
at  Oxford  and  at  Columbia  under  Dewey 
and  P.  J.  E.  Woodbrldge  pointed  to  his  con- 
suming passion. 

Unlike  bis  Rockefeller  counterpart,  who 
metamorphosed  uiinotlceably  from  the  strict 
Baptist  faith  of  Ilia  grandfather  to  the  tepid 
geutly-theistic  civil  religion  so  at  home  re- 
cently in  th«  White  House,  Lamont  turned 
into  a  F.hrill.  at  times  evangelical  Humanist. 
Not  Just  a  fly  in  the  smooth  oinnnent  of  his 
family's  liberal  Protestantism,  but  a  gadfly 
among  the  "New  Philosophers,"  correcting 
Dewey's  semantics  and  grammar  here,  rescu- 
ing George  Santayana  from  an  ignominious 
Vatican  tomb-marker  there,  alwaj-s,  always 
proselytizing  for  the  American  Humanist  As- 
sociation, the  Ethical  Union  of  America,  and 
jther  similar  religious-philosophical  orga- 
nUations. 

To  his  credit,  Lamont  spurned  the  nar- 
rowly academic  tendencies  of  his  own  per- 
sonality and  the  universities  where  he  taught 
in  favor  of  an  activist  role  in  healing  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  in  fighting  the  red-baiters 
of  both  post-wnr  eras.  In  protesting  the  Hlro- 
shlmas,  the  Bays  of  Pigs,  the  Vietuams.  And, 
as  certain  of  his  essays  in  Voice  in  the  Wild- 
erness drive  home,  the  reader  should  be 
grateful.  For  Lamont,  had  he  written  the 
books  requisite  to  obtain  a  tenured  position 
more  revered  tlxan  the  "lecturer  In  philos- 
ophy" Job  he  worked  at  Intermittently  for 
almost  two  decades  at  Coliunbia,  Cornell,  the 
New  School  and  Harvard's  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  would  stuely  have  wallowed 
in  the  nitpicking  pedantry  tliat  some  of  the 
lesser  essays  in  Voice  in  the  Wilderness 
border  on. 

The  best  pieces  in  this  collection  .ire  good 
not  because  they  are  "relevant,"  though  they 
hit  upon  every  solid  Issue  the  American  left 
lias  argued  In  the,  20th  centtiry.  They  are 
worth  reading  because  Lamont  is  avithen- 
iic — he  is  there  on  the  courtroom  fioor,  on 
1  he  picket  line,  at  the  teach-lu  sessions  when 
Ills  colleagues  of  the  cloister  are  silent.  La- 
iiiont  fought  Harding  and  Isolationism  from 


his  typewriter  as  an  editor  of  The  Crimson, 
fought  for  the  right  to  bring  dissenting 
speakers  such  as  Eugene  V.  Debs,  WlUlam  Z. 
Poster  and  Scott  Nearlng  to  Harvard  as 
chairman  of  the  Union  Undergraduate  Com- 
mittee. And  Lamont  continued  to  take  on 
the  Gol  laths  of  reaction — Attorney-General 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  Joe  McCarthy. 

In  fact,  Corliss  Lamont  has  taken  such 
admirable  stances  for  half  a  century  It  is 
hard  to  be  rough  with  him.  A  biography 
miglit  have  established  the  distance  needed 
between  the  man  and  his  actions  to  evaluate 
his  philosophical  and  Ideological  stances.  Yet 
one  does  wonder  whether  such  a  work  on 
such  an  untenured  maverick  would  sell  with 
the  conunittees  that  parcel  out  tenure  to  the 
sort  of  people  who  woiUd  write  such  a  book. 
Despite  such  problems  of  point  of  view,  La- 
mont emerges  as  "warm  and  agreeable"  as 
the  Humanism  he  dotes  upon.  And  most  of 
all,  he  comes  clean. 

Reading  Lamont's  essays  grates  against  all 
the  modern  sensibilities.  Samples  from  one 
yepr,  1973.  range  from  an  interview  with 
Chile's  president  Salvador  AUende  to  a  hu- 
manist pamphlet  titled  "How  to  Be  Happy — 
Tho\igh  Married. "  Who  Is  this  latter-day  Ben 
Franklin,  anyway?  Why  Is  he  trying  to  take 
a  stance  on  every  conceivable  aspect  of  life 
in  this  world?  How  can  anyone  be  "con- 
versant," "critical,"  and  "definitive"  in  more 
than  the  appointed  intellectual  niche?  Cor- 
liss Lamont,  yea  even  a  Corliss  Wldener,  who 
does  he  think  he  is? 

Tlie  questions  still  stand  after  finishing 
Voice  in  the  Wilderness.  Perhaps  Lamont's 
clironiciing  of  his  quiet,  underexposed  work 
for  humanism,  civil  liberties  and  socialism  is 
a  de5|>erate  attempt  for  recognition  from  a 
retired  fellow-traveler  standing  a  half-skip, 
Jvunp  or  foot  away  from  the  grave.  Lamont 
wrote  obsessively  on  the  subject  of  death  as 
a  yonng  man — philosophic  studies,  poetry 
anthologies,  scientific  debates  on  reincarna- 
tion iind  psychic  phenomena.  His  thanatol- 
ogy  concluded  in  a  "higher  hedonism"  doc- 
trine, which  stressed  living  vitally,  thougli 
ethiCHlly,  since  man  is  always  a  Learbeat 
away  from  nonentity. 

Lamont's  autobiographical  venture  came 
at  a  time  when  he  saw  Dartmouth's  "Most 
Likely  to  Succeed"  of  1930,  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler, a  heartbeat  away  from  the  temporal 
world's  highest  office.  Maybe  the  Inherent  in- 
justice Ui  an  ordering  of  the  world  in  which 
Nelson  Rockefeller  can  be  president  prodded 
Lamont  to  grap,  finally,  at  immortality.  If 
so.  Voice  in  the  Wilderness  represents  his 
most  thoroughly  human  act  to  date. 


CHARLES  E.  COLLINS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

Of    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
an  old  friend  and  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  Frederick  County  and  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Charles  E.  Collins,  passed 
away.  Charlie  Collins  was  a  man  who 
had  dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  public 
service,  and  he  was  pursuing  that  service 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
■"  Chailie  Collins  served  in  the  Mar>land 
Hou.^e  of  Delegates  for  6  years.  He  then 
served  as  president  of  the  Fi-ederick 
County  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
for  4  years  from  1966  to  1970.  He  com- 
bined his  active  I'ole  in  public  affairs  with 


a  career  In  farming.  His  last  position  was 
perhaps  his  favorite — that  of  public  af- 
fairs director  of  the  Maryland  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Charlie  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  my 
office  and  to  the  Halls  of  the  Capitol.  He 
was  an  effective  spokesman  for  the  farm 
Industry  and  Individual  farmers  from 
throtighout  the  State  of  Maryland.  His 
achievements  in  all  areas  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  his  dedication  to  the 
public  welfare,  his  family,  and  his  friends 
will  long  remain  in  the  memories  of  tha^e 
wlio  knew  him  and  worked  with  him. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND 
INFLATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
ago,  Prof.  Pi*ancis  Bator  submitted  n 
memo  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
en  our  economic  prospects  and  the  direc- 
tion of  economic  policy.  Events  since 
that  time  tend  to  confirm  his  analysis 
of  the  present  situation.  We  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  seriously  his  pre- 
.scriptions.  I  hope  all  Members  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  excellent  memo- 
randum: 

The  FE0EHAI,  BUCGET  AND  INFLATION 

(By  Francis  M.  Bator.  Professor  of  Politira! 
Economy,  Harvard  Unlversitj- ) 

1.    THE   OUTLOOK    FOR    THE    NEXT    6-9    MONTIf=; 

The  most  likely  story  Is  that  told  by  the 
now  "standard"  forecast; 

Real  output  marginally  down: 

Unemployment  up  to  6'j-7^,  and  still 
rising; 

The  gap  between  actual  output  and  "po- 
tential ou^uf,  conservatively  defined  but 
Ignoring  some  awkward  bottlenecks,  up  to 
an  annual  8100-110  binion  (a  roiigh  measure 
of  the  annual  rate  of  forever-lost  wages' 
profits/taxes  and  output  due  to  unemployed 
people  and  idle  machines) ; 

The  rate  of  inflation  slowing  but  only 
slowly,  to  perhaps  8-8^'"^  by  next  summer 
measured  by  the  GNP  deflator,  with  wages 
replacing  commodity  prices  as  the  driving 
force. 

That  Is  the  most  likely  outcome  If  the  Fed 
promptly  eases  up  on  money,  and  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  take  restrictive  fiscal  ac- 
tion. Continuation  of  very  tight  money  (the 
Federal  funds  rate  at  n't-  plus,  the  money 
stock  growing  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  rate 
of  inflation)  or  a  large  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing below  the  estimate  btillt  Into  the  stand- 
ard forecast,  or  a  significant  tax  Increase 
would  probably  produce  a  further  decline  In 
output  and  real  Income,  more  unemploy- 
ment, and  an  only  slightly  better  price  i)er- 
forniance.  It  wotild  be  a  poor  bargain. 

It  l)ears  emphasizing  that  the  most  likely 
outcome  is  only  that.  Forecasts  are  based  on 
"regularities"  found  in  the  record  of  the 
past.  The  U.S.  record  doesn't  contain  much 
direct  evlcisnce  on  the  spending  behavior  of 
households  and  butiuess  in  an  environment 
of  two-digit  Inflation.  It's  the  only  "past" 
we've  got;  the  most  likely  story  drawn  from 
it  bv  the  tjse  of  good  economics,  good  sense. 
and  knowledge  of  the  economic  history  of 
other  countries,  is  the  most  likely  story.  But 
we  should  be  prepared  for  surprise,  esi>ec!ally 
tuipleasant  surprise.  Specifically: 
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I  do  not  think  it  Is  likely  that  inflation 
during  the  next  year  will  accelerate:  demand 
will  be  sluggish;  "wage-push"  is  not  yet  out 
of  hand  despite  some  large  settlements  re- 
cently and  a  recession-caused  fall  in  pro- 
ductivity: while  the  poor  US.  harvest  will 
drive  food  prices  higher,  other  commodity 
prices  might  even  decline.  Nevertlieless,  it 
i.s  right  to  be  nervous  about  the  coal  nego- 
tiations this  autumn,  the  weather  next  year, 
OPEC  (though  I  don't  think  they'll  try  to 
increa.se  the  real  price  any  further),  and 
most  of  all,  after  two  years  of  falling  real 
wages,  the  shape  of  wage-price  politics  in  the 
"40-50';.  of  the  economy  where  competition 
exerts  at  most  a  feeble  discipline.  (The 
worry-ll-st  concerns  the  source  of  the  next 
big  push.  For  the  next  few  months,  the  fig- 
ures will  continue  to  be  affected  by  the  past 
increase  In  oil  prices  and  the  decontrol  bulge 
in  other  prices  working  their  way  through 
to  the  price  Indices  for  final  output.) 

While  a  proper  depre.sslon  i.s  not  in  the 
cards,  an  economy  even  more  sluggish  than 
that  sketched  above  Is  all  too  possible.  In- 
ventory investment  (precariously  swollen 
during  the  past  year),  plant-and-equlpment 
spending,  and  net  exports  could  all  fall 
short.  (Many  countries  are  counting  on  ex- 
ports in  amounts  that  are  inconsUtent  wiili 
their  partners'  projections  of  imports.)  Last, 
personal  consumption  Is  a  large  question 
mark.  Households  have  taken  such  an  eco- 
nomic beating  in  the  last  two  years  (even 
the  stock  market  matters),  that  one  cannot 
rule  out  unusual  belt-tightening.  (Those 
who  worry  about  hyper-lnflatlon  of  the 
South  American  sort,  conjure  up  the  oppo- 
site nightmare:  an  accelerating  attempt  by 
people  to  shift  out  of  money  and  into  goods. 
Unless  inflation  accelerates  for  other  rea- 
sons, I  think  that  unlikely.  It  Is,  after  all, 
8-11'^;^  money,  or  only  slightly  less  than  0  „ 
in  real  terms.  At  any  rate,  up  till  now  the 
evidence  on  personal  saving  runs  the  other 
way.) 

2.    THE    CAVSKS    OF    INFLATION    DUBING    THE 
PAST    18   MONTHS 

Going  Into  '73.  we  inherited  a  3':.-5'; 
wage-price-wage  inflation,  conventionally 
labeled  cost-push  (cost-push/price-puil 
would  be  more  accurate),  which  was  stimu- 
lated if  not  Ignited  by  the  ol-fashloned  ag- 
gregate demand-pull  inflation  of  '66-68.  (Mr. 
Nixon's  decision  In  January  1969  to  abandon 
any  effort  directly  to  Influence  wage-price 
bargains  didn't  help  any.  He  opted  out  Just 
when  the  economy  was  about  to  turn  soft 
enough  to  give  energetic  Jaw-boning  a 
chance  to  do  some  good.)  But  Judging  by  its 
macro-performance,  the  economy  in  Janu- 
ary "73  seemed  to  be  In  pretty  good  shape: 
demand  was  gradually  gaining  on  potential 
output,  reducing  the  excess  slack  of  '71;  un- 
employment at  5'i  was  falling;  John  Dun- 
lop  was  about  to  begin  his  "social  contract" 
experiment  on  the  wage-price  front.  Then 
came  the  great  acceleration:  a  commodity 
inflation  that  drove  the  rate  of  price  in- 
crease from  3-5';   to  the  current  10-12%. 

Sorting  out  and  assigning  weights  to  com- 
plementary causes  is  a  delicate  analytic 
task.  Tlie  best  work  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar has  been  done  by  Professors  Nordhaus 
and  Shoven  (they  published  a  report  for  the 
lay  reader  in  Challenge,  May-June  1974.)  It 
only  covers  the  nine  months  through  Avigust 
1^73,  but  the  results  confirm  the  Impression 
one  gets  from  an  informal  examination  of 
the  evidence  for  the  entire  period  until  mld- 
1974. 

The  great  acceleration  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, except  in  the  trivial  sense  I'll  get  to 
it  in  a  moment,  by  an  excess  of  aggregate 
demand  In  the  U.S.,  I.e..  by  unduly  expan- 
sionary fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  It  can- 
not be  explained  by  an  acceleration  of  wage- 
push  I  although,  since  the  Rprlng.  that  has 
become  tlie  most  serious  danger  we  face 
from  here  on  out  )  Rallier,  the  major  proxl- 
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mate  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  combined 
effect  on  the  dollar  price  of  commodities, 
notably  of  food  and  oil,  of 

( 1 )  The  world-wide  food-supply  shortfall 
of  1972  and  the  Incomplete  catch-up  In 
1973; 

(2»  The  14-16'-  depreciation  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  value  of  the  dollar  relative 
to  pre-Smithsonlan  exchange  rates; 

(3)  Simultaneous  acceleration  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  hence  demand  for  com- 
modities, in  the  rest  of  the  world  (world- 
v^■ide,  real  output  grew  by  an  unusually 
hefty  7'c   between  mid-'72  and  mid-'73); 

(4)  Imposition  by  the  oil  cartel  of  what 
amounts  to  an  exciae  tax  of  some  $13-815  bil- 
lion per  year  on  American  consumers  of 
imported  oil. 

We  have  been  {Aagued  since  late  '72  by 
some  massive  micro-economic  events  involv- 
ing large  once-for-all  changes  In  relative 
prices.  Monetarists  would  argue  that  such 
increases  in  the  relative  prices  of  commodi- 
ties could  have  been  achieved  in  part  by 
large  absolute  decreases  In  other  prices  and 
hence  much  less  inflation — if,  that  Is,  the 
government  had  not  expanded  the  supply  of 
money  to  accommodate  the  spurt  in  the  price 
level  and  In  total  spending. 

True:  in  theory  one  can  envisage  a  tight 
money  squeeze  on  total  spending  sufficiently 
drastic  to  keep  the  lid  on  prices  In  the  ag- 
gregate, with  a  lot  of  prices  falling  to  help 
achieve  the  appropriate  relative  increase  in 
food  prices  and  the  cartel's  target  for  oil 
But  that  is  sheer  fantasy.  In  a  modern  in- 
dustrial economy  that  medicine  works,  if  it 
works  at  all,  by  creating  and  sustaining  mas- 
sive unemployment  and  excess  capacity,  a 
■'reserve  army  of  unemployed".  To  keep  the 
price  indices  from  taking  a  large  Jump  In  the 
face  of  what  happened  In  the  markets  for 
food  and  oil,  we  would  have  had  to  suffer 
draconian  deflation  and  a  far  larger  reduc- 
tion in  real  income  than  that  imposed  on  us 
by  the  adverse  change  in  our  terms  of  trade. 
Better  the  disease  than  the  medicine. 

3.  HAS  EXCESSIVE  FEDERAL  SPENDINO  .  .  .  BEEN 
ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  HIGH  INFLA- 
TION OVER  THE  PAST   18    MONTHS? 

It's  Clear  that  I  don't  think  so.  First,  I 
dont  think  so.  First,  I  don't  think  that  in 
the  past  18  months  we  have  erred  on  the  side 
of  too  much  aggregate  demand,  though  a 
weak  contrary  case  could  be  made  out  for 
the  early  months  of  '73  by  someone  who 
cares  mainly  about  stopping  inflation  and 
very  little  about  the  cost  in  unemployment 
and  lost  real  Income.  But  even  if  it  were 
otherwise — If  aggregate  spending  had  been 
excessive — exclusive  emphasis  on  public  or 
Federal  spending  would  be  a  red  herring. 

Second-order  qualifications  aside,  what 
matters  for  old-fashioned  demand  inflation 
is  total  spending,  private  plus  public.  Wheth- 
er the  public  or  Federal  component  of  total 
spending  Is  excessive  Is  not  a  question  that 
can  be  settled  as  a  matter  of  demand  man- 
agement alone.  One  has  to  compare  the  value 
of  such  spending  on  particular  public  pro- 
grams with  the  value  of  competing  private 
use  of  resources,  and  adjust  both  public 
spending  and,  by  changing  taxes  and  mone- 
tary p)ollcy,  private  spending,  accordingly. 

I  am  among  those  who  believe  that,  as  a 
community,  we  are  not  devoting  a  large 
enough  portion  of  our  resources  to  public 
tasks.  In  the  end,  that's  a  matter  for  politi- 
cal argument.  But  it's  an  argument  that 
c,annot  be  settled  by  talking  about  Inflation. 
We  are  ill-served  by  people  In  atithorlty  who 
claim  otherwise. 

4.  SHOULD   CONCRE.SS   REDUCE  FISCAL    TEAR    1973 

SPENDING  TO  $29S   BILLION? 

I  fear  I  answered  the  question  before  I  got 
to  it.  Good  demand  management  and  infla- 
tion control  do  not  call.  In  my  Judgment,  for 
a  Congressional  effort  to  get  closer  to  the 
Ijudget  celinig  (or  for  higher  taxes.)  A  tight- 
ening of  fiscal  policy  at  this  Juncture  would 
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gain  us  little  in  the  fight  against  infiation, 
and  could  cost  us  much  in  worsening  the  re- 
cession. This  is  not  an  argument  against 
cutting  out  waste  and  substituting  good 
things  Instead.  But  It's  much  too  late  for 
much  of  that  in  this  year's  budget.  The 
items  that  can  be  cut  on  short  notice  are 
not  generally  iliose  that  should  be  cut. 

5.  IMPACT  or  A  S5,  $10,  $20  BILLION  CUT  IN    I  HE 
FISCAL  yE.*R    1975  BUDGET 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  to  a  pre- 
cision that  we  don't  possess.  On  the  basis  of 
some  back-of-the-envelope  arithmetic,  I 
think  that  a  spending  cut  of  $5-$I0  billion 
measured  against  the  standard  forecast  esti- 
mates, would  be  large  enough  to  shorten  the 
odds  on  an  appreciable  further  decline  in 
output.  A  cut  of  the  order  of  $15-$20  billion 
would  I  think  produce  the  worst  rece.s.-jion 
we  have  suffered  since  the  war.  It  miglit  even 
produce  enough  unemployment  and  idle 
capacity  to  squeeze  out  infiation — if  we  l:ept 
the  fcrews  on  for  2-4  years.  It's  the  sort  of 
radical  surgery  that  can  cure  or  kill,  and  no 
c'we  knows  the  odds. 

6.  THE  BUDGET  PROCESS  AND  PRIORITIKS 

I  think  the  new  Budget  Committee  should 
try  something  that  has  never  been  tried  in 
this  country — national  economic  budgeting. 
And  It  should  prod  the  Executive  Branch  In- 
to doing  the  same. 

Except  during  World  War  II,  we  have  never 
properly  addressed  the  large  questions  of 
•■priority"  that  confront  us  as  a  community: 
how  each  year  we  should  divide,  to  take  a 
conservative,  incremental  formulation,  the 
650-t60  billion  worth  of  extra  output  avail- 
able to  us  between  private  use  and  various 
public  tasks,  and  between  consumption  by 
the  very  poor  and  by  the  rest  of  us.  The 
question  may  seem  grandiose.  It  really  isn't. 
We  make  those  choices,  year  in  and  year  out, 
when  we  decide  about  government  purchases, 
tran-sfers  and  taxes,  and  monetary  policy. 
But  we  do  so  blindly,  barely  aware  of  what 
we  are  doing.  Perhaps  the  paramount  objec- 
tive of  the  Budget  Committee  should  be  to 
remedy  that. 

It  won't  be  easy.  In  the  face  of  justified 
anxiety  about  Infiation,  widespread  confu- 
sion about  the  connection  between  govern- 
ment spending  and  inflation,  preoccupation 
with  waste  in  government,  and  the  like,  it 
win  be  much  easier  tar  the  committee  to 
focus  on  bits  and  pieces  of  the  problem  in 
Isolation:  deficits,  spending  ceilings,  or  at 
best,  trade-offs  among  various  public  pro- 
grams, thereby  falling  to  place  things  in  their 
larger  frame.  In  light  of  the  problems  of  tlie 
next  few  years,  it  would  be  a  clostly  failure. 


FIFTY    YEARS    AT    CONGREGATION 
BNAI  YTTZHOK 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   JKf.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AFIVES 

Tvesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try, no  matter  how  large  it  has  grown, 
has  always  been  a  nation  of  small  com- 
munities. Our  cities  have  populations 
which  number  in  the  millions  but  the 
people  always  think  of  themselves  as 
residents  of  particular  neighborhoods. 
These  neighborhoods  have  distinctive 
characters  and  identities. 

One  of  tlie  reasons  for  these  distinct 
pei-sonalities  is  the  institutions  located  in 
these  particular  areas.  In  my  own  district 
in  nortlieast  Philadelphia  our  synagogues 
and  churches  play  a  very  strong  role  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  One  of  thorn, 
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Congregation  B'Nai  Yitzliok,  has  served 
the  people  of  the  northeast  for  50  years. 
At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
history  of  this  synagogue  written  by  its 
Rabbi,  Sholem  J.  Horowitz: 
Frrrv  Years  at  Congregation  B'Nai  Yitzhok 

Not  many  more  than  the  required  quorum 
of  ten  men  gathered  together  in  a  dimly  lit 
store  front  on  Ella  and  Ruscomb  Streets. 
They  assembled  to  pray  on  the  High  Holidays 
and  according  to  the  best  memories  they 
were  ushering  in  the  year  5686.  The  date  was 
September  9,  1926.  They  must  have  been  very 
worthy  men  and  prayed  with  great  devotion 
because  their  prayers  were  heard  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  blossomed  into  Congre- 
gation B'nal  Yitzhok. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  that  humble  begin- 
ning served  the  needs  of  our  community  and 
in  the  foUowing  year  the  building  at  254  E. 
Roosevelt  Blvd.  was  acquired.  The  depres- 
sion was  spent  in  that  buUdlng  and  although 
the  country  was  suffering  terrible  hardship 
a  synagogue  was  maintained  and  there  was 
a  place  lor  a  Jew  to  come  and  find  solace. 

When  the  fury  of  war  broke  out  upon  the 
land  with  all  its  horror  the  synagogxic,  still 
at  the  same  place,  this  time  however  with 
the  aid  of  Rabbi  Felix  Frelfelder.  After  the 
war  Rabbi  Irving  Ebert  accepted  our  pulpit 
and  It  was  then  that  the  synagogvie  grew 
substantially.  A  building  fund  drive  was  in- 
itiated in  1948  and  in  1951  a  new  synagogue 
was  ready.  It  was  in  1952  that  the  property 
at  256  E.  Roosevelt  Blvd.  was  acquired  and 
with  some  renovations  and  alterations  be- 
came substantially  the  same  then  as  they 
are  now. 

The  decade  of  the  fifties  became  the  zenith 
for  oiu'  congregation  both  In  terms  of  growth 


and  membership.  There  were  at  one  time 
about  100  children  in  our  Hebrew  School  and 
more  than  enough  members  to  fill  the  sanc- 
tuary to  overflowing.  A  great  contributing 
factor  to  our  growth  was  the  arrival  of  Rabbi 
Arnold  Feldman  to  our  commimlty  in  1956. 
His  able  and  dedicated  leadership  served  as 
an  impetus  to  our  development  as  a  re- 
sponsible Orthodox  Synogogue.  There  are 
some  fascinating  vignettes  from  that  decade. 
In  1953  our  budget  w.is  $15,323.82  and  on 
April  27.  1953  we  had  a  bank  balance  of 
$35.00.  The  Silver  Anniversary  Journal  in 
1953  netted  $2635.50  and  the  average  time 
that  Board  meetings  were  over  was  past  11 :00 
P.M. 

At  the  end  of  1959  and  beginning  1960  we 
really  became  very  exclusive.  It  was  then 
the  Main  Sanctuary  got  a  new  coat  of  paint, 
plans  were  made  for  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  the  Board  began  thinking  of  alr- 
condltlonlng  the  entire  building.  It  was  also 
during  this  time  that  we  had  very  capable 
leaders.  No  names  are  being  mentioned  for 
fear  of  offending  someone  by  omission.  But 
suffice  it  to  say  that  no  smaU  measure  of 
credit  is  due  to  those  people  who  labored  so 
valiantly  on  our  behalf. 

On  June  14,  1960  there  was  a  general  Con- 
gregation meeting  and  a  motion  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  13  to  Institute  separate 
seating  dining  services  in  the  Main  Sanctu- 
ary and  to  include  a  "Mlchitza".  The  only 
exception  would  be  the  High  Holiday  serv- 
ices. 

It  was  late  in  1962  that  Rabbi  Feldman 
sent  in  his  letter  of  resignation  which  of 
course  saddened  everyone;  but  without  ran- 
cor he  was  wished  well  In  liia  career  and 
given  a  Testimonial  Dinner.  It  was  with 
typical  foresight  that  almost  immediately 
the    congregation    began    seeking    a    new 


spiritual  leader  aiid  it  wasn't  long  before 
Rabbi  Saul  I.  Aianov  accepted  the  Pulpit  at 
B'nal  Yitzhok  In  1965. 

The  synagogue  is  most  beautifully  adorned 
with  its  stained  glass  windows,  and  we  sit 
in  air-conditioned  comfort,  but  these  proj- 
ects didn't  occur  with  the  ease  of  writing. 
Many  were  the  arguments,  long  were  the 
hours  and  dedicated  were  the  workers  who 
carried  through  these  tasks  to  completion. 
It  tool:  from  1959  to  1965  and  beyond  to 
complete  them.  It  was  in  October  1967  that 
Bingo  got  started  and  after  much  hestita- 
tion  became  a  solid  source  of  support.  In 
1969  Rabbi  Aranov  left  our  congregation  for 
the  halls  of  study  in  Israel  and  beginning 
September  1970  Rabbi  Sholem  J.  Horowitz 
came  to  serve  as  religious  leader. 

Tlie  past  four  years  have  also  seen  re- 
markable progress  despite  the  general  de- 
cline in  the  community.  The  mortgage  was 
paid  off  for  the  first  time  in  forty-five  years, 
the  buildings  were  renovated  and  a  sense 
of  community  spirit  became  a  part  of  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Yitzhok. 

In  reading  through  the  minutes  of  Board 
Meetings  of  the  past  two  and  a  half  decades 
I've  become  intimately  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties overcome  and  of  the  great  dedication 
that  so  many  people  have  shown.  At  times 
I  felt  as  If  I  were  resurrecting  many  mem- 
ories, some  even  bitter  and  sad.  There  were 
arguments  and  squabbles  to  be  read  between 
the  lines  and  even  bitter  animosities.  But 
through  it  all  I  sensed  that  great  spirit 
which  animates  the  Jew  and  makes  him 
strive  the  way  he  does.  We  stand  upon  the 
labor  and  toll  of  love  of  aU  those  that  have 
worked  before  us.  I  hope  we  will  be  worthy 
to  have  people  say  the  same  of  ua  fifty  years 
from  now. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches:  He 
that  ahideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  lorth  much  fruit. — John 
15:5. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  whom  there  is 
strength,  -wisdom,  and  love,  come  Thou 
anew  Into  the  hearts  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  whom  our  people  have  com- 
mitted the  welfare  of  om-  Nation.  As  we 
pray  may  there  come  to  us  light  for  our 
way.  life  along  the  way,  and  love  all  the 
way. 

Give  to  us  responsive  minds  and  recep- 
tive hearts  that  we  may  receive  Thy  word 
for  this  day  and  then  grant  us  the  will 
and  the  wisdom  to  work  for  the  highest 
good  of  our  beloved  land. 

Guide  Thou  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er, and  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
with  strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
faith,  and  ready  hands  they  may  lead  our 
Nation  into  a  brighter  day  radiant  with 
promise  and  resplendent  with  hope,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Way  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
aijproval  thereof. 

Witaout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
0  Improved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
386)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  certain  grants  to  assure  ade- 
quate commuter  service  In  urban  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
In  which  the  concun-ence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  11929.  An  act  to  amend  section  15d 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  that  expenditures  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  wUl  be  credited  against 
required  power  investment  return  payments 
and  repayments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  3057.  An  act  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  provide  that  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  facilities  will  be  credited  against  re- 
quired power  investment  return  payments 
and  repayments;  and 

S.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
find  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  November  29,  1974.  as 
"National  Student  Govcnunent  Day." 


PROPOSAL  TO  EXTEND  DATE  ON 
TRADING  IN  GOLD 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  remind  the  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  I  am  Introducing  a  pro- 
posal that  will  extend  the  effective  date 
permitting  Americans  to  trade  in  gold 
and  speculate  in  gold  and  gold  bullion 
today  to  an  additional  6  months,  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  do  what  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  money  managers  of  the 
Nation  have  done  thus  far,  and  that  is 
to  protect  the  American  public  from 
being  fleeced,  from  being  defrauded, 
from  being  robbed  by  the  expert  specu- 
lators in  gold  of  London,  Zurich,  Bonn, 
Paris,  and  other  centere. 

This  coimto'  is  about  to  witness  a 
wholesale  fleecing  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  are  going  to  see  oui-  banking 
structure  weakened  and  endangered.  Wc 
are  on  tlie  threshold  of  a  real  monetary 
crisis  and  there  seems  to  be  an  oblivious 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  monetar>-  managers  of 
our  country,  both  of  whom  are  respon- 
sible for  the  in-esponsible  manner  of  re- 
pealing the  gold  prohibition  that  we 
have  had  since  1932. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.   O'NEILL  asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  tor  this  time  to  announce  the 
program  for  the  day. 

We  will  consider  the  following  legls- 
I'^.tion: 

H  R.  14225.  Rehabilitation  Act  amend- 
ment.?, vote  on  veto  override; 

H.R.  12471,  Freedom  of  Information 
amendments,  vote  on  veto  override; 

HM.  6624,  private  bill,  vote  on  veto 
override; 

H.R.  7768,  private  bill,  vote  on  veto 
override; 

H.R.  15977,  ENport-Import  Bank  ex- 
tension, conference  report; 

H.R.  16373,  Privacy  Act,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

House  Resolution  1387,  place  for 
amendments  in  Congbessional  Record; 
pnd 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  rotation  and 
the  order  in  which  we  will  take  up  the 
legislation  for  the  day. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quomm  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
rot  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
%ice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


IHolI  No.  632] 

Anderson.  111. 

Gaydos 

Owens 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Oimlmo 

Pepper 

Baiter 

Gibbon.-, 

Podau 

Blester 

Gray 

Rangel 

Biatnlk 

Harm  a 

Rarlck 

BOKSS 

HaiisPii,  Was^h. 

Rees 

Bulling 

MawklUii 

Reld 

Bra  SCO 

Hubert 

Rlegle 

Ereaux 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roncallo.  NY 

Earke.  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Roouey,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Jarman 

Rousselut 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Hyan 

a  ark 

Jones,  Oklfl. 

Bhuster 

CoUins.  Tex. 

Jones,  Tenu. 

SmlUi,  Iowa 

Conable 

Kartb 

Smlih,  N.Y. 

C  inlau 

Kemp 

Stark 

Conyers 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Davis.  Gb. 

Luke  11 

Steliier.  v.' is. 

Dellums 

AIcKay 

Teague 

DlgiJS 

McSpaddeii 

Traxler 

diiPont 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vej-sey 

Esch 

Mathlas,  Calir, 

Wiggins 

E  ohlernHH 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wilson. 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Ta. 

Charleii  H.. 

Ptji-d 

Mosher 

Calif. 

Fraser 

OHara 

Wyinan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  358 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
vith. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  11929,  AMENDING  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY  ACT 
OF  1933 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  to 
amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
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ley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  pro\ide  that 
expendltxires  for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repayments,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  tlie 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  follov/ing  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Kluczynski,  John- 
son of  California,  Harsha,  and  Baker. 


EXTENDING  REHABILITATION  ACT 
OF  1973  AND  AMENDING  RAN- 
DOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT  FOR  THE 
BLIND— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the 
bill  H.R.  14225,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  In  the  RehabiU- 
tation  Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
certain  teclinical  and  tlai-ifying  amend- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  amend 
the  Randolph-Sheppafd  Act  for  the 
blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  au- 
thorized thereunder;  and  to  provide  for 
the  convening  of  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Individuals. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  con- 
uarj'  notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  «Mr.  Brademas)  for  1 
houi'. 

Ml-.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
plan  to  yield  30  minutes  of  the  1  hour 
to  the  distinguished  rankhig  minority 
member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Qva.) ,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  make  possible  tlie  passage  of  H.R. 
14225,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  Pending  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  here  to  take  a 
moment  to  pay  pai-ticular  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pekkins)  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie»,  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  this  imjwr- 
tant  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting  today  on  the 
question  of  overriding  President  Ford's 
veto  of  H.R.  14225,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  we  are  consid- 
ering a  program  that  is  not  a  partisan 
matter. 

We  aie  considering  a  program  that  an- 
nually helps  make  possible  a  productive 
life  in  a  humane  society  for  300.000 
handicapped  Americans  rehabilitated  for 
employment. 

So  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks today  are  not  those  of  a  partisan 
but  of  one  who  hopes  that  the  progress 


toward  helping  the  handicapped  that  we 
have  seen  over  the  past  five  decades  will 
not  be  halted. 

Indeed,  I  a.sk  Members  to  recall  the 
ovei-whelmlng  bipartisan  support  this 
mea.sure  received  when  it  was  first  ap- 
proved. 

On  May  21,  H.R.  14225  passed  the 
House  by  a  recorded  vote  of  400  to  1 ,  and 
it  v.'as  approved  by  unanimous  voice  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  September  10.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  measure  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  unani- 
mously on  October  1 1  receiving  a  vote  of 
334  to  0  in  the  House. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  program  has  not  been  viewed  as  a 
partisan  Issue  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BIIO. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  major 
points  of  the  President's  veto  message, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
vetoed  bill. 

H.R.  14225  would  have  extended  for  1 
year  until  Jmie  30,  1976,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  raised  the  authorization  for 
the  major  program,  grants  to  States, 
from  the  fiscal  1975  authorization  of  $680 
million  to  $720  million  for  fiscal  1976— a 
modest  increase  and  within  the  adminis- 
tration's own  budget  levels;  amended  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  to  provide 
for  more  opportunities  for  blind  vendors. 

These  amendments  were  worked  out  m 
close  cooperation  between  representa- 
tives of  the  blind,  of  those  agencies  most 
directly  affected,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  representatives  of 
Federal  employees. 

In  addition,  H.R.  14225  would  have  au- 
thorized a  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Handicapped  to  be  called  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bin;  clarified  the  definition  of  "handi- 
capped Individual"  for  the  purposes  of 
implementing  certain  provisions  of  title 
V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  relatmg  to 
the  employment  of  handicapped  people 
under  Federal  grants;  required  affirm- 
ative action  for  the  handicapped  In  em- 
ployment in  State  agencies  and  facili- 
ties; required  review  of  individuals 
deemed  ineUgible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services;  trasfeired  the  Rehabil- 
itation Services  Administration,  RSA, 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, SRS,  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
3iid  Welfare. 

PRFSIDCNT'S   VETO    MESSAGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  address  the  rea- 
sons rriven  by  Mr.  Ford  for  vetoing  this 
important  legislation  let  me  stress  that 
he  did  not  veto  it  for  budpetary  rea,sons. 

As  the  Pre.«ident  said  in  his  veto 
message  on  October  29 : 

The  key  Issue  pos*d  by  this  bill  Is  not  how 
much  money  will  be  spent. 

So  for  those  who  misht  fear  that  this 
measure  was  vetoed  because  it  posed  an- 
other threat  to  our  fiscal  stability  dur- 
ing this  time  of  inflation,  let  me  set  their 
minds  at  ease:  The  President  did  not 
veto  this  bill  because  it  was  a  so-called 
budcet  buster — indeed  it  is  not — he 
vetoed  it  because  he  disagreed  with  the 
confrre.ssional  interpretation  of  our  re- 
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sponsibilities  not  only  to  write  legisla- 
tion but  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out  in 
accord  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

But  I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  badly  misinformed  about 
the  purposes  and  contents  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  say  this  because  he  objects  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  tlie  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  without  showing  any 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  history  of 
these  provisions. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Ford  said  in  his  veto 
message : 

It  transfers  a  program  from  one  part  of 
HEW  to  another  for  no  good  reason  ....  It 
dictates  where  In  HEW  minute  decisions 
must  be  made.  It  creates  Independent  orga- 
nizational units  at  subordinate  levels  that 
are  wasteful  and  duplicative  and  it  sets  up 
a  monitoring  process  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  Federal  facilities  that 
would  force  me  to  create  a  new  250-man 
bureaucracy  in  HEW  to  duplicate  functions 
carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  word  ir. 
that  paragraph  is  simply  inaccurate. 

Far  from  transferrmg  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  for,  as  the  President  put  it, 
"no  good  reason,"  we  transferred  it  for 
very  carefully  thought  out  and  sound 
reasons  which  received  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  subcommittee  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
the  entire  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  I  say  a  word  about  tlie  soimd 
reasons  underlying  this  decision  let  me 
take  just  a  minute  to  cite  the  inaccura- 
cies in  the  President's  statement. 

The  bill  does  not,  as  the  President 
claimed,  "dictate  where  in  HEW  minute 
decisions  must  be  made. " 

Apart  from  the  transfer  of  RSA — 
which  administers  a  major  program  and 
makes  not  minute  decisions  but  major 
policy  determinations  affecting  millions 
of  handicapped  Americans — the  bill 
makes  no  organizational  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  bill  does  not,  as  the  President 
asserted,  create  "independent  organiza- 
tional units  at  subordinate  levels  that  are 
wasteful  and  duplicative." 

As  I  have  just  explained,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  transfers  one  major  office  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  creates  no  new  subor- 
dinate offices. 

The  bill  does  not,  as  the  Pi-esident 
claimed,  set  up  a  "monitoring  process  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  of 
Federal  f acihties  that  would  force  me  to 
create  a  new  250-man  bureaucracy  in 
HEW." 

There  is  simply  no  such  requirement 
in  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  drafters 
of  this  legislation  never  conceived  of 
creating  a  new  bureaucracy  with  250 
people  in  it. 

Indeed,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
objection  is  a  fabrication  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Piesident  or  his  advisors.  For 
today  only  169  people  work  in  the  Re- 
habihtation  Services  Administration  and 
we  have  added  no  new  functions  to  their 
responsibilities  that  would  require  such 
an  increase  In  the  work  force  in  the 
agency. 

I  should  also  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 


the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  encountered  such  enormous  difficul- 
ties with  the  bureaucracy  in  HEW  with 
respect  to  the  Rehabilitation  program 
that  the  furthest  thing  from  our  minds 
would  be  the  recommendation  of  a  new 
layer  of  bureaucracy. 

TRANSFER    OF    THE    REHABILrTATION     SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Let  me  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  transfer  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  from  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

First,  as  the  committee  reports  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  made  clear,  the  re- 
habilitation program,  unlike  the  other 
programs  within  SRS,  is  a  human  de- 
velopment program. 

The  other  programs  operated  within 
SRS  are  oriented  primarily  towards  pub- 
lic assistance.  Congress  decided  there- 
fore that  SRS  was  not  the  appropriate 
agency  for  the  rehabilitation  program. 

ADMINISTRATION    SUGGESTION 

I  want  to  stress,  second.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  following  the  line  of  reasoning 
outlined  above.  Congress  v.-as  implement- 
ing a  suggestion  first  proposed  by  the 
administration  of  Richard  Nixon. 

My  colleagues  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  in  1971  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  number  of  bills  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  reorganize  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

These  proposals  were  first  generated 
by  the  Ash  commission  which  studied 
government  organization  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  Ash  is  now  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
One  of  these  proposals,  H.R.  6961,  was  a 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Human 
Resources  which  would  have  included 
three  major  agencies:  The  Human  En- 
velopment Administration,  the  Health 
Administration,  and  the  Income  Main- 
tenance Administration. 

The  result  of  this  administration  plan 
for  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  have  been  to  move 
rehabilitation,  aging  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency from  SRS  to  the  Human  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  to  merge 
SRSs  remamlng  welfare  programs  with 
the  social  security  program  into  the  In- 
come Maintenance  Administration. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  services  pro- 
grams of  SRS  were  to  be  separated  from 
the  welfare  and  medicare  programs.  That 
was  one  of  the  major  conceptual  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Department 
and  that  was  precisely  what  this  legisla- 
tion tried  to  accomplish. 

As  a  result,  the  veto  of  H.R.  14225  on 
the  gromid  that  the  Executive  should  be 
able  to  manage  its  organizational  prob- 
lems without  legislation,  seems  ill-ad- 
vised. First,  H.R.  14225  only  seeks  to  ac- 
complish some  of  the  objectives  of  the 
administration's  own  bill  on  the  reorga- 
nization of  HEW.  Second,  as  the  reorga- 
nization bills  establish,  the  administra- 
tion desired  to  remove  rehabilitation 
from  SRS  and  the  welfare  programs. 
Third,  the  reorganization  bills  recognize 
the  need  for  congressional  participation 
in  organizational  decisions  and  that  the 
question  is  not  one  of  Executive  power 
alone. 


MISMANAGEMENT  AND  VIOLATION  OF  FEDERAL 
LAW  WITHIN  SRS 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  point  out 
yet  another  sound  reason  for  moving  this 
program — which  for  so  long  a^  meant  so 
much  to  so  many — from  SRS  intp  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  / 

I  refer  to  what  I  can  only  call  a  sn«cli::__ 
ing  and  scandalous  pattern  within  SRS 
of  mismanagement  and  flagrant  disre- 
gard  of   the   law   with   respect   to   the 
rehabilitation  progi-am. 

Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
facts  which  came  to  light  during  our 
oversight  hearings  and  subsequently: 

The  Department  serioasly  considered 
phasing  out  the  rehabilitation  program 
and  replacing  it  with  a  cash  assistance 
sclieme  so  that  handicapped  people 
might  purchase  the  services  and  equip- 
ment they  need.  The  written  memoran- 
dum proposing  this  scheme  acknowledged 
that  congressional  approval  by  law  would 
be  required,  but  suggested  administra- 
tive implementing  the  plan  without  legis- 
lation; 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Senice 
forced  RSA  to  ignore  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  identifiable  agencies 
within  each  Snate  be  responsible  for  Fed- 
eral rehabilitation  funds.  SRS,  that  is  to 
say,  forced  RSA  to  break  the  law; 

Today,  fully  15  months  after  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  was  enacted,  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  law  have  not 
been  published.  The  program  is,  there- 
fore, operating  under  the  regulations  de- 
signed to  implement  the  now-expired 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration operated  for  one  full  year  with- 
out a  Commissioner; 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  that  in  August  the  Civil  Sei-v- 
ice  Commission  issued  a  report  ending  a 
1-year  investigation  of  SRS  that  indi- 
cated widespread  violations  of  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  hiring  personnel  and 
the  merit  principles  of  government  serv- 
ice. 

Because  of  the.se  violations,  the  Civil 
Sei-vice  Commission  has  suspended  the 
right  of  James  S.  Dwight,  Jr.,  Admin- 
istrator of  SRS  to  hire  personnel  above 
the  GS  13  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  dwell  for  just  a 
moment  on  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Commis- 
sion's report. 

The  report  found  that  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warnings  from  CSC,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
had  taken  no  action  to  see  that  the  illegal 
hiring  practices  of  SRS  ceased. 
The  report  states: 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  SRS  has  en- 
gaged In  employment  practices  which  cir- 
cumvented merit  principles.  There  Is  also 
evidence  that  these  improper  practices  had 
not  completely  ceased  even  after  HEW  and 
SRS  pave  the  Commission  assurances  that 
they  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  preselec- 
tion of  applicants  and  the  hiring  of  cro- 
nies that  ran  rampant  within  SRS,  Local 
No.  41  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  has  written  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  urge  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment review  the  report  with  a  view  to- 
ward bringing  criminal  chaises. 

Our   colleague   from   California    <Mr. 
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Moss)    has  made  the  same  request  of 
Attorney  Genei*al  William  B.  Saxbe. 

And  I  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  written 
to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  advise 
him  tliat  I  am  awaiting  the  Attorney 
General's  reply  to  Mr.  Moss  with  the 
greatest  concern. 

Plere,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  several  of  the 
charges  that  counsel  for  local  No.  41  be- 
heve  should  be  pressed: 

Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de- 
fmud  the  United  States; 

Government  seals  wrongfully  used  and 
instnunents  wrongfully  sealed; 

Conspiracy  to  defi-aud  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  claims; 

False,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claims; 

Unauthorized  employment;  and 

False  entries  and  reports  of  moneys. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President 
claims,  as  he  does,  that  moving  RSA  out 
of  SRS  would  "disrupt"  this  Federal  pro- 
gram, I  must  confess  that  I  repress  my 
anger  with  great  difiBculty. 

For  given  the  soiTy  histoi-y  of  tlie  re- 
habilitation effort  under  the  administra- 
tion of  SRS,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  find 
it  dilHcult  to  believe  the  program  could 
fare  worse  under  a  different  administra- 
tive arrangement. 

If  you  think  I  exaggerate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
consider  the  following  starting  figure: 
according  to  a  memorandum  issued  this 
Admiiolstration,  successfully  closed  i-eha- 
bilitation  cases  are  down  45  percent  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  over  the  comparable 
period  last  year. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
mismanagement  of  this  important  pro- 
gram, the  successful  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Americans  for  employment 
has  been  cut  almost  in  half. 

Surely  the  President  cannot  seriously 
assert  that  it  is  Congress  that  is  disrup- 
ting the  program. 

NEED    FOR    EXTENDING    THE    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  handicapped  people 
of  our  society  need  this  legislation  now. 

They  cannot  wait  imtil  Congress  and 
tlie  Executive  resolve  their  differences 
over  the  appropriate  role  of  each  in  shap- 
ing the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  say  this  because  State  legislatures 
will  shortly  be  meeting  to  determine  how 
much  State  money  to  appropriate  for  the 
matching  share  of  the  rehabilitation 
program. 

Unless  Congress  acts  today  to  extend 
this  legislation,  the  States  will  not  know 
how  much  money  they  will  need  to  meet 
their  matching  requirements. 

I  point  out  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  allotments  to  the  States  under 
title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  are  en- 
titlements which  the  States  are  guaran- 
teed if  they  appropriate  the  necessary 
State  matching  money. 

Unless  Congress  acts  today  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  hinder  State  planning 
and  ultimately  the  delivery  of  sei-vices 
to  the  disabled  of  our  .society  will  suffer. 
For  instance,  because  of  delays  and  mis- 
r-tatements  of  the  true  facts  by  SRS  and 
tlie  admini.';tration.  my  colleagues  from 
Texas  will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  be- 
L'inning  December  1  not  a  single  addi- 
tional handicapped  person  can  be  .served 
in  that  State — and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  State  program  which  has 


rehabilitated  more  individuals  than  any 
other.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  only 
State  running  out  of  money,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  this  administration  continues  to 
hamper  this  most  successful  of  all  Fed- 
eral-State programs,  I  fear  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  that  the  issue  before  us  is 
not  a  partisan  matter. 

The  rehabihtation  program  means 
services  to  the  handicapped  and  the 
crippled. 

It  means  interpreter  services  for  the 
deaf. 

It  means  mobility  training  and  jobs  for 
Uie  blind. 

We  should  not,  as  we  consider  our  vote 
this  moniing,  forget  the  words  of  a  great 
American  President  who  was  himself 
crippled. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  who  said  on  June  27, 
1936: 

Governments  can  err,  Presidents  do  make 
mist.ikes,  but  the  Immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted in  different  scales. 

Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  Oovern- 
n-.ent  that  lives  in  a  spirit  of  charity  than 
tJie  consistent  omissions  of  a  Government 
froten  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  14225,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQ17IRT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  v.'ill  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUIE  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  yield  30  minutes  to  me  at  the 
outset? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
aided  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
become  embroiled  once  again  in  con- 
troversy and  caused  a  veto.  The  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  is  54  years 
old  and  through  those  years  has  taken 
over  3  nxillion  handicapped  individuals 
from  dependence  to  independence  and 
made  them  contributors  to  society  rather 
than  dependent  upon  it. 

This  legislation  originally  passed  the 
House  400  to  1.  It  was  a  I-year  exten- 
."^ion  which  included  the  removal  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration — 
RSA — from  tlie  Social  Rehabilitation 
Service — SRS.  RSA  was  transferred  be- 
cause we  felt  that  its  responsibility,  first 
and  foremost,  is  to  serve  the  handicapped 
and  help  them  to  gain  some  type  of  em- 
ployment and  self-suflBciency.  We  did  not 
feel  that  vocational  rehabilitation  was  a 
welfare  program  and  therefore  did  not 
believe  tliat  it  fit  into  the  SRS  umbrella. 
Second,  we  felt  that  the  program  was 
suffering  as  part  of  SRS. 

The  Senate  also  extended  the  basic 
programs,  transferred  RSA,  and  added 
amendments  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 


legislation  which  originally  became  law 
In  1936.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  establishment  of 
vending  staJids  to  be  operated  by  the 
blind  in  or  on  Federal  buildings  and  in- 
stallations. I  must  stress  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  legislation 
requires  appropriated  dollars  only  for 
administrative  costs.  The  stands  oper- 
ated by  the  blind  are  self-sustaining.  Tlie 
Senate  also  authorized  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  amendments 
oiiginally  passed  the  Senate  as  a  separate 
bill  June  20,  1974,  and  were  later  added 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  extension  on  October  10, 
1974.  The  amendments  were  quite  con- 
troversial and  generated  considerable 
opposition  from  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  However,  after  months 
of  negotiations  and  compromise  a  ver- 
sion was  developed  that  we  believed 
served  not  only  the  blind  but  the  Postal 
employee  unions  as  well.  As  a  result  of 
the  compromise.  APWU  withdrew  its  op- 
position to  the  legislation  and  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard amendments,  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  final  confer- 
ence reported  bill,  passed  by  a  unani- 
mous roll  call  vote  of  334  to  0  on  October 
16,  1974.  The  final  authorization  of  the 
conference  bill  was  about  $12  million 
higher  than  the  original  House  measure. 

Considering  the  unanimous  bipartisan 
support  in  both  Houses  for  the  legislation 
I  was  extremely  disappointed  when  I 
learned  that  the  President  had  vetoed 
this  legislation.  What  were  the  reasons 
for  his  veto?  The  following  excerpt  is 
from  the  veto  message. 

The  key  issue  posed  by  this  bill  Is  not 
how  much  money  will  be  spent.  TTie  Issue 
pased  Is  how  well  the  programs  will  be  run. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives without  any  hearings.  Had  heariiigs 
been  held  we  would  have  explained  the  dis- 
ruption that  would  result  from  such  a  mas- 
sive legislation  incursion  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  program. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  leg- 
islate, but  I  have  the  responslbUlty  for  the 
sviccessful  administration  of  the  programs 
they  enact.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  admin- 
ister through  legislation.  It  transfers  a  pro- 
gram from  one  part  of  HEW  to  another  for 
no  good  rea.son — indeed  for  very  bad  reasons. 
It  dictates  where  in  HEW  minute  decisions 
must  be  made,  it  creates  Independent  org.i- 
ulzational  units  at  subordinate  levels  that 
are  wasteful  and  duplicative  and  It  sets  up 
a  monitoring  process  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  Federal  facilities  that 
would  force  me  to  create  a  new  250-mau  bu- 
reaucracy In  HEW  to  duplicate  functions 
carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Let  me  take  that  part  of  the  message 
point  by  point. 

"NO    HEASINCS" 

Oversight  hearings  were  held  with 
administration  witnesses  by  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  on  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  program  on  August 
3,  1973.  November  30,  1973,  and  Decem- 
ber 10,  1973.  Another  oversight  hearing 
was  held  March  8,  1974.  It  was  these 
hearings  which  convinced  the  Commit- 
tee that  RSA  was  not  able  to  function 
adequately  under  SRS  and  that  being 
under  the  SRS  umbrella  actually  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  administration  of 
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the  program.  Based  upon  these  hearings 
the  subcommittee  developed  H.R.  14225 
which  removed  RSA  from  SRS. 

The  Senate  held  hearings  on  Jime  27th, 
1974,  and  the  administration  did  have 
im  opportunity  to  testily  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  specifically  on  the  transfer. 
HEW  witnesses — including  the  Under 
Secretary— testified  at  length  on  the 
RSA  program.  In  addition,  40  de- 
tailed questions  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  RSA  pro- 
grams were  submitted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee to  the  Department  to  which  they  re- 
sponed  in  writing.  Although  HEW  did 
testify  against  the  transfer  their  argu- 
ments evidently  were  not  persuasive 
since  they  were  rejected  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Senators. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  Congress 
insisting  that  RSA  be  separated  from 
SRS?  All  you  have  to  do  is  skim  through 
the  oversight  hearing  on  August  3,  1973, 
and  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
Morrill,  the  Assistant  Seci-etary  for  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation,  who  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  rehabilitation  program 
was  "one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
Federal  human  resources  programs."  It 
was  also  revealed  at  that  hearing  that 
Mr.  Morrill  wrote  a  memo  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  which  proposed  doing  away 
with  the  RSA  and  suggested  "cashing 
out"  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Tlie  judgment  to  remove  RSA  from 
SRS  was  not  made  in  a  vacuum  and  was 
not  made  without  careful  consideration 
of  the  implications  of  such  a  move.  Op- 
position from  an  administration  to  the 
establishment  of  a  program  or  an  office 
by  the  Congress  is  certainly  not  new  or 
unique.  Back  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion when  we  established  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Wilbur 
Cohen  personally  campaigned  to  have 
that  provision  dropped  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  Mr.  Cohen  button- 
holed most  conferees  and  argued  that, 
"The  Congress  really  did  not  under- 
stand what  it  was  doing  and  that  HEW 
could  and  should  make  the  judgments  as 
how  to  best  administer  programs  and 
provide  services."  Mr.  Cohen  also  argued 
that  such  an  office  was  not  necessai-y  and 
would  actually  be  disruptive  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  History,  of  course,  has 
proven  Wilbur  Cohen  wrong  because  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicap- 
ped is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
operating  agencies  hi  the  enthre  Office 
of  Education.  The  President's  Rehabili- 
tation Act  veto  message  sounds  like  a  re- 
incarnation of  Wilbur  Cohen's  words. 

The  judgment  to  move  the  RSA  pro- 
gram was  done  after  careful  thought 
and  deliberation.  The  administration 
may  disagree  with  the  action  that  we 
took  but  it  should  not  In  any  way  sug- 
gest or  imply  that  we  didn't  carefully 
consider  the  action  that  we  were  taking. 
Now  let  us  look  at  some  early  recom- 
mendations of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  show  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  feel 
this  way.  The  administration  in  1971  ac- 
tually proposed  the  removal  of  RSA  in  a 
manner  v.hich  was  very  similar  to  t)ie  ac- 
tion we  took  in  this  bill.  You  will  recall 
that  in  1971  the  adniuiistration  sub- 
mitted a  number  of  bUls  to  the  92(1  Con- 
gi"ess  regarding  reorganization  of  Federal 
agencies.  These  proposals  were  first  gen- 
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erated  by  the  Ash  Commission  which 
studied  the  issue  of  Government  organi- 
zation for  President  Nixon.  The  bills  were 
part  of  the  New  Federalism  program 
which  included  general  revenue  sharing, 
special  revenue  sharing,  and  welfare  re- 
form. The  concept  of  tlie  reorganization 
bills  was  to  streamline  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  make  more  responsive  to  citi- 
zens' needs  and  the  needs  of  State  and 
local  government. 

One  of  these  bills,  H.R.  6961,  was  a  bill 
to  create  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
souices — DHR— which  would  include  a 
reorganized  HEW,  plus  the  manpower 
programs  of  the  Labor  Department  and 
some    product    safety    programs    from 
Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Under  the 
DHR  scheme,  there  would  have  been 
three  major  agencies  within  the  DHR: 
the   Human   Development  Administra- 
tion— HD,  the  Health  Admmistration — 
H,   and  the  Income  Maintenance  Ad- 
ministration— IM.   HD  would  have  in- 
cluded rehabilitation,  child  development, 
aging,  juvenile  delinquency,  manixtwer 
training— Labor— social  services,  and  ed- 
ucation programs.  IM  would  have  In- 
cluded welfare,  social  security  and  the 
health    financing    programs— medicare 
and  medicaid.  The  result  of  this  admin- 
istration   reorganization    plan    for    the 
Social    and    Rehabilitation    Service — 
SRS — would  have  been  to  remove  re- 
habUitation,  aging,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  place  them  in  HD,  and  merge  the 
remaining   welfare   programs   with   the 
progi-ams  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Clearly,  the  ser\'lces  programs 
of  SRS  were  to  be  separated  from  the 
welfare  and  medicaid  programs.  This 
was  one  of  the  major  conceptual  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Department. 

The  Aging  Amendments  of  1973  and 
this  bill,  H.R.  14225,  are  wholly  consistent 
with  the  Nixon  administration's  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  bill,  H.R. 
6961.  They  move  aging  and  rehabihtation 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development.  The  administration  has 
already  moved  Headstart  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bui-eau  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  veto  of  H.R.  14225 
on  the  ground  that  the  executive  should 
be  able  to  manage  its  organizational 
problems  without  legislation,  seems  ill 
advised.  First,  H.R.  14225  only  seeks  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  own  bill  on  the 
reorganization  of  HEW.  Second,  as  the 
reorganization  bills  establish,  the  Nixon 
administration  desired  to  remove  re- 
habihtation from  SRS  and  the  welfai-e 
programs.  ThUd,  tlie  reorganization 
bills  recognize  the  need  for  congressional 
participation  in  organizational  decisions 
and  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  ex- 
ecutive power  alone. 

WA.STEFUL   DUPLICATION 

Once  again  let  me  quote  from  the 
President's  message.  He  said: 

It  (the  bill)  dictates  where  in  HEW  minute 
decisions  must  be  made,  it  creates  inde- 
pendent organizational  units  at  subordinate 
levels  that  are  wasteful  and  duplicative. 

When  tiie  conference  report  was  writ- 
t^ni  an  effort  was  made  to  accommodate 
t  he  department's  concerns  that  there  was 


language  which  could  conceivably  create 
a  duplicative  and  independent  entity  if 
clarifying  language  was  not  inserted  in 
the  conference  report.  Working  throv.^'a 
the  Under  Secretary,  tlie  Office  of  Uie 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  and 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  ol 
HEW,  the  conference  reported  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  which  begins  on 
the  top  of  page  22  of  Conference  Pi,ep6rl 
93-1457: 

The  conferees  stress  that  the  clarified  lan- 
liUHge  with  respect  to  delegation  of  func- 
tioiM5*does  not  prohibit  the  centralized  ad- 
ministration of  certain  routine  administra- 
tive services  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  support  of  RSA 
functions  and  programs  in  the  categories  of 
budget  formulation,  grant  administration, 
financial  administration,  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration. However,  the  conferees  intend 
that  the  RSA  Commissioner  is  to  be  respon- 
sible for  aU  policy  decisions  in  these  four 
areas  and  that  this  policy-making  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  delegated  beyond  persons 
directly  responsible  to  him.  l>oth  at  head- 
quarters and  at  reigonal  ofUces.  Where  rou- 
tine administrative  functions  and  policy  are 
intertwined,  then  the  Committee  Intends 
that  the  functions  be  carried  out  witlUu 
RSA,  both  at  headquarters  and  at  regional 
offices.  The  conferees  have  thus  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision  In  this  regard  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  Intention  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  surrounding  It. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  with  the 
following  clarifications  submitted  by  HEW 
as  to  what  are  considered  to  be  routine  ad- 
ministrative services  that  can  be  central- 
ized: 

In  the  area  of  budget  formulation,  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  the  RSA  budg- 
et officer  to  assure  that  budget  documents 
conform  to  applicable  O.M3.  and  Depart- 
ment Instructions  In  matters  of  form  and 
timing  of  submission. 

Preparation  for  RSA  approval  of  testimony 
for  presentetlon  to  the  pertUient  Appropria- 
tions subcommitteee  on  the  amounts  sought 
for  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  great  administration,  the 
processing  of  the  necessary  grant  documents 
requiied  to  implement  an  RSA  decision  to 
award  a  project  grant.  This  Involves,  among 
other  things  assuring  that  the  award  com- 
plies with  the  Department's  Grants  Admin- 
istration Manual  and  with  opinions  of  legal 
counsel  respecting  grants  administration. 
The  preparation  of  the  documents  re- 
quired to  obligate  RSA  formula  grant  allot- 
ments. 

Monitoring  of  the  application  of  Depart- 
ment regulations  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  chargeable  to  grant  awards 
and  the  expenditure  of  obligated  funds  un- 
der Treasury  warrants. 

In  the  area  of  financial  management,  as- 
sistance to  RSA  In  the  admlnlstratlou  of 
accounting  systems,  and  the  preparation  of 
documents  required  to  obligate  and  expend 
salaries  and  expenses  appropriations  re- 
qtilred  for  the  operation  of  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  personnel  management, 
provision  of  general  personnel  management 
support  services.  Although  RSA  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  of  persons  for  employ- 
ment and  promotion  within  RSA  and  for 
such  selection  and  promotion  decisions  a.s 
to  Regional  Office  personnel  carrying  out  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  requisite  appointment  papers 
may  be  prepared  and  approved  centrally  In 
headquaiiers  and  In  the  region. 

Maintenance  of  RSA  personnel  records, 
advice  to  RSA  employees  on  personnel  mat- 
ters, nnd  admlnlstrotlon  of  the  eqiuil  em- 
ployment opportunity  program. 

While  these  are  not  all  the  areas,  the  con- 
ierees  believe  they   cover  the  general  area 
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into  which  routine  adnilnii>trative  services 
IhH. 

When  it  was  said.  "The  conferees  are 
in  agreement  with  the  following  darlfl- 
cations  submitted  by  HEW  as  to  what 
are  considered  to  be  routine  administra- 
tive services  that  can  be  centralized" 
and  then  listed  them:  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  RSA  budget  officer,  prepara- 
tion  for   RSA   approval   of   testimony, 
processing  of  necessary  grant  documents, 
preparation   of   documents   to   obligate 
formula   grant    allotments,    monitoring 
of  the  application  of  department  regu- 
lations, assistance  in  administration  of 
accounting  systems,   general   personnel 
management    support    services,    main- 
tenance of  RSA  personnel  records,  ad- 
vice   to   RSA   employees   on    personnel 
matters  and  administration  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  program.  The 
conferees   were    attempting   to   comply 
with  HEW's  wishes  and  not  limit  them 
in  areas  of  routine  administrative  serv- 
ices. Not  only  this  but  the  conferees,  as 
you   notice,   also   added   tiie   language; 
"While  these  are  not  all  in  areas,  the 
conferees  believe  tliey  cover  the  general 
areas  into  which  routine  administrative 
services  fall"  to  show  that  even  those 
listed  were  not  limiting.  Tlie  Congress  did 
not  attempt  to  dictate  contrary  to  the 
v^  statement   made   in   the   veto   message 
which  said : 

It  (the  bin)  dictates  where  In  HEW  minute 
decisions  must  be  m«de.  It  creates  inde- 
pendent organizational  units  at  svibordinate 
levels    that    are    wasteful    and    duplicative. 

I  have  tried  to  understand  what  the 
President  meant  and  I  can  only  presume 
the  problem  may  be  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  22 
which  states : 

Where  routine  administrative  functions 
and  policy  are  Intertwined,  then  the  Com- 
mittee Intends  that  the  function  be  carried 
out  within  RSA.  both  at  headquarters  and  at 
regional  offices. 

This  statement  hardly  seems  enough 
of  a  problem  to  warrant  a  veto,  but  it 
may  have  been  construed  by  someone 
to  negate  the  language  that  followed 
which  pei'mits  centralization  of  routine 
administrative  services.  You  will  notice 
in  the  paragraph  before  that  the  con- 
ferees stressed  that  centralization  of  ad- 
ministration of  routine  administrative 
services  was  not  prohibited.  They  said 
that  in  the  four  areas,  budget  formula- 
tion, grant  administration,  financial  ad- 
ministration, and  personnel  administra- 
tion, the  RSA  Commissioner  was  to  be 
responsible  for  all  policy  decisions  and 
not  be  delegated  to  persons  not  directly 
responsible  to  him  in  both  headquarters 
and  regional  offices.  Tlie  third  sentence 
which  I  have  quoted  I  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  negate  the  language  that  fol- 
lows on  page  22  nor  do  I  hslieve  any  of 
the  other  conferees  intended  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
ment  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  if  he 
does  not  construe  this  the  way  that  I  do, 
that  that  third  sentence  in  the  first  para- 
graph on  page  22  does  not  negate  that 
which  we  say  later  on  on  that  same  page, 
having  to  do  with  routine  administrative 
services. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. I  thank  him  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  particular  point. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  new  250 
man  bureaucracy,  this  does  not  make 
sen.se  at  all  to  me  as  you  can  see  by  the 
explanation  I  have  just  given  on  routine 
administrative  functions  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. I  am  not  saying  that  no  new  ix>si- 
tions  are  required.  The  bill  does  require 
ten  new  positions  to  administer  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  program  but,  con- 
sidering that  there  are  only  four  indi- 
viduals presently  employed  who  have 
responsibility  for  Randolph-Sheppard, 
the  fact  that  this  program  had  in  1972 
3.583  blind  operators  and  had  total  gross 
sales  of  $109,847,029,  and  will  be  sig- 
nificantly expanded  under  the  new  leg- 
islation, did  not  seem  to  the  conferees 
to  be  an  excessive  requirement  by  the 
Congress.  No  doubt  a  few  extra  em- 
ployees might  be  needed  but  without  any 
details  about  that  claim,  I  surely  do  not 
accept  the  250  man  projected  figure. 

I  should  iJoint  out  that  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped,  on  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard legislation.  Senator 
Randolph,  who  after  meeting  with  some 
House  members — not  myself— regarding 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  bill,  requested 
a  GAO  review  of  the  entire  vending  stand 
program.  The  final  GAO  audit  was  com- 
pleted September  27.  1973,  and  was  re- 
viewed by  both  the  House  and  tlie  Senate 
staff  with  the  GAO  auditors.  It,  along 
with  the  extensive  hearings  became  the 
basis  for  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
amendments  wliich  were  incorporated 
into  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  there  were  months  of 
endless  meetings  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union— APWU.  They 
met  with  Members  of  Congress  md  our 
staffs  in  an  attempt  to  develop  the  com- 
promise version  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard amendments  which  emerged  in  the 
conference  reported  bill.  As  far  as  I 
know  the  departments  or  agencies  did 
not  attempt  to  communicate  with  the 
Congress  about  Randolph-Sheppard 
until  after  the  Senate  passed  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
bill— almost  4  months  after  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard amendments  passed  as 
a  separate  bill  in  June  because  it  did  not 
look  to  them  that  those  amendments 
were  going  anywhere. 

DISRUPTION    or   PROGRAMS 

The  President's  message  talks  about 
the  disruption  to  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram that  would  result  if  RSA  was  re- 
moved from  SRS.  We  believe  that  under 
SRS  the  RSA  has  been  stifled,  stymied 
and  generally  downgraded  over  the  past 
few  years.  Under  the  SRS  the  program 
went  without  a  permanent  Commissioner 
for  over  16  months.  SRS  personnel  poli- 
cies had  been  under  investigation  for 
over  18  months  and  were  charged  by 
CSC  with  procedural  errors,  political  in- 


fluence, blatant  preselection  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  conversion  of  consultant 
into  Federal  employees  at  the  expense  of 
careerists.  It  cast  a  cloud  of  doubt  about 
the  entire  SRS  operation,  so  much  so 
that  in  August  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  Moss>  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  investigate  possible  criminal 
wrongdoing  by  high  officials  of  SRS.  I  am 
told  that  U.S.  Attorney  for  District  of 
Columbia  Earl  Silbert  presently  has  the 
fraud  section  of  his  office  studying  these 
charges  to  determine  whether  criminal 
laws  have  been  violated. 

Somehow  I  do  not  see  how  anything 
that  we  have  proposed  could  possibly  do 
damage  to  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams as  SRS  has  already  done.  I  must 
also  point  out  that  SRS  has  stymied  the 
RSA  so  much  that  14  months  after  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  was  signed 
into  law,  the  basic  regulations  and  guide- 
lines for  the  program  have  not  yet  been 
issued  in  final  form. 

I  should  point  out  this  is  not  the  only 
action  the  Congress  has  taken  agaiiist 
SRS.  In  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1973  fP.L.  93-112)  the  Congress  re- 
moved the  research  and  training  pro- 
giams  from  SRS  and  put  them  back  un- 
der RSA  because  SRS  was  not  spending 
research  and  training  money  for  the 
handicapped  as  required  by  law.  I  should 
also  remind  my  colleagues  that  last  year 
because  of  similar  problems  the  Congress 
removed  the  Administration  on  Aging 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  SRS  and  placed 
it  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  These 
programs  were  removed  because  they 
simply  did  not  fit  or  work  to  their  best 
advantage  under  SRS.  Tlie  removal  of 
RSA  is  simply  another  step  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  SRS  has  not  provided  the 
leadership  necessary  for  beneficial  pro- 
gram development  and  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  an  unfortunate 
veto.  Those  Americans  who  are  handi- 
capped suffer  enough  and  have  so  many 
personal  problems  and  obstacles  to  over- 
come ."dimply  to  be  able  to  do  what  you 
and  I  do  because  we  were  more  fortunate. 
The  handicapped  deserve  a  better  break 
than  they  have  been  getting.  Tliis  legis- 
lation is  designed  for  them  and  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
Congress  has  put  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped first  in  developing  this  legislation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
immediately  to  remedy-  at  least  one  ob- 
stacle they  face  and  override  this  veto. 
Mr.     BRADEMAS.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitti-'e  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Perkins*. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
feel  that  tliere  is  very  little  basis  for  any 
Membc:  in  the  Chamber  failing  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto  on  this  legislation. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
handicapped  Americans  who  are  an.x- 
iously  watching  our  action  here  today.  I 
share    tlieir   deep    and    understandable 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  great 
rehabilitation  program — and  I  join  with 
them  in  urging  an  override  of  this  un- 
called for  and   unjustified  Presidential 
action. 

The  rehabilitation  program,  which  was 
initiated  in  1920,  is  often  and  correctly 
cited  as  a  model  of  effective  Federal- 
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State  humanitarian  action.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
rehabilitation  program  and  rehabilita- 
tion legislation  during  my  years  In 
Congress. 

Aware  of  the  gi'eat  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  my  own  congressional 
district — particularly  with  respect  to  dis- 
abled coal  miners — in  the  early  1950"s 
I  worked  with  members  of  the  committee, 
and  In  particular  with  our  fonner  col- 
league, Carl  Elliott,  who  was  also  famil- 
iar with  the  acute  needs  of  disabled 
coal  miners — on  legislation  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

I  recall  that  In  the  early  1950's  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  John  J. 
Rhodes,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  imdertook  field  studies  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  our  country  with  a  view 
to  trying  to  come  up  with  constructive 
legislation  that  would  expedite  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  workers  who 
needed  gainful  employment. 

Oiu*  effoits  then  eventually  lead  to  the 
enactment  of  major  legislation  in  1954. 
With  strong  congi-essional  support  and 
the  unique  leadership  of  Mai-y  Switzer 
in  the  administration,  the  rehabilitation 
program  grew  and  grew  during  the  1950's 
and  the  early  1960's. 

Again  the  overwhelming  support  in 
th»  Congress,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  our  colleague,  Edith  Green,  in  1965 
we  enacted  legislation  to  take  still  an- 
other significant  step  forward  in  the  re- 
habilitation effort. 

After  this,  we  worked  with  our  col- 
league DoM  Daniels,  and  now  with  the 
chairman  of  oui"  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  John  Brademas,  to  bring  the 
rehabilitation  program  to  a  point  where 
today  we  are  rehabilitating  over  300,000 
handicapped  individuals  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portuiuty  to  particularlj-  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  his  untii-iHg  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  recent  years. 
And  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
extend  congratulations  and  commenda- 
tions to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  QuiE,  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
rehabilitation  movement  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  am  not  willing 
to  allow  this  great  progi'am  which  has 
enjoyed  such  wide  support  here  in  Con- 
gress and  tl:roughout  the  Nation,  to  be 
damaged  by  action  influenced  more  by 
bureaucratic  concerns  rather  than  hu- 
manitarian conceriLs  for  handicapped 
Americans. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  objec- 
tions mentioned  in  the  veto  message,  I 
should  like  uO  once  again  emphasize  a 
matter  which  I  know  is  of  concern  to  all 
of  my  colleagues.  The  issue  before  us 
does  not  involve  the  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  in  his  message  states: 

The  key  issue  posed  by  this  bill  is  not  how 
much  money  will  be  spent. 

I  do  not  want  my  colleagues  to  inter- 
pret my  remarks  to  mean  that  more 
niwiey  is  not  needed  for  rehabilitation. 
To  the  contrary,  we  are  spending  far  less 
than  what  is  necessary,  in  my  judgment. 
But — may  I  repeat — dollars  are  not  an 
is.^ue  in  tJiis  debate. 


The  President  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
issue  posed  is  how  the  programs  will  be 
nm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  because 
of  the  almost  unanimous  stipport  the 
legislation  enjoys  among  administrators 
in  the  field  that  we  have  designed  legis- 
lation to  make  administration  at  all  lev- 
els— Federal,  State,  and  local — more 
efficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  complained 
that  this  legislation  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  any  hearings. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent oversight  heatings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
that  we  acted  to  correct  administrative 
abuses  which  were  highlighted  time  and 
time  again  during  our  hearings. 

To  be  more  specific,  hearings  were  held 
in  the  House  on  August  3,  November  30, 
and  December  10  in  1973 — there  were  400 
pages  of  testimony  compiled  and  pub- 
lished. 

In  connection  with  title  n  of  the  legis- 
lation— amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act — I  would 
point  out  that  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  tuider  study  in  our  committee  for 
more  than  5  years.  Hearings  were  held  by 
our  subcommittee  in  1970.  As  my  col- 
leagues also  know,  an  extensive  study  of 
the  administration  of  the  program  was 
undertaken  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  extensive  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  investigiation,  report, 
and  recommedations. 

Contrai-y  to  the  assertion  that  there 
is  no  basis  in  hearings  for  the  legislation 
we  approved,  the  committee  and  subse- 
quently the  Congress  acted  because  of 
what  was  presented  to  us  by  persons  in 
the  field  regarding  the  inadequacies  and 
weaknesses  of  the  administration  here  in 
V/ashington  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  heart  of  the  veto  message  is  the 
President's  concern  that  we  have  trans- 
ferred the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration out  of  tlie  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Sei-vice  Into  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  did  not  do 
tills  simply  to  do  it.  We  did  it  because  of 
the  administrative  problems  cited  time 
and  time  again  in  our  hearing  record. 
The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  is 
known  as  a  welfare  agency.  We  are  here 
today  dealing  with  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, one  that  helps  handicapped  people 
secure  gainful  employment.  It  is  not  a 
welfare  program  and  therefoi-e  it  is  in- 
appropriate and  Ill-advised  to  have  it 
lodged  in  an  agency  that  is  known  as  a 
welfare  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  on  in  an 
attempt  to  refute  each  of  the  charges 
made  in  the  President's  message,  for 
they  almost  all  relate  to  administrative 
concerns  expressed  by  the  affected  Fed- 
eral departments.  I  again  am  confident 
that  this  legislation  is  not  only  well  de- 
signed but  necessary  because  of  its  vir- 
tual imanimous  acceptance  among  re- 
habilitation leaders  and  State  and  local 
administrators. 

I  will  mention  one  point  however, 
finally,  and  that  is  it  is  imperative  that 
we  process  this  legislation  immediately. 
The  President  is  correct  that  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  does  not  expire  until 
mid-1975.  Our  experience  here  in  the 
Congress  with  late  authorizations  and 


late  appropriations  is  in  and  of  itself  suf- 
ficient reason  to  support  extension  leg- 
islation well  before  the  expiration  of  an 
act.  This  is  just  good  government. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  rehabil- 
itation program,  because  the  basic  au- 
thoi-izaUon  is  an  intricate  part  of  the  al- 
lotment formula,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  figure  be  set  in  advance  of  budget- 
making  decisions  both  at  the  Federal  aiid 
State  levels.  Both  the  executive  branch 
in  Washington  and  State  governments 
should  have  certain  knowledge  of  1976 
basic  authorizations  before  January  of 
next  year.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then 
we  will  once  again  tlu-ow  a  major  Fed- 
eral program  mto  a  period  of  imcertainty 
witli  all  of  the  tmfortunate  resulting  ef- 
fects here  in  Washington,  but  most  im- 
ixjrtantly  at  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  rehabilita- 
tion bill  passed  the  House  with  only  1 
dissenting  vote — by  a  vote  of  400  to  1. 
The  conference  report  was  unanimously 
approved  on  October  16,  1974,  by  a  vote 
of  334  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  to  override 
the  veto  similar  to  the  votes  of  con- 
fidence given  this  legislation  earlier  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  also  to 
clarify  a  certain  section  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  statement  of  man- 
agers relative  to  the  placement  of  blind 
vendors  in  areas  where  employees  work. 
As  is  indicated  in  the  managers'  state- 
ment, the  conferees  deleted  language  in 
the  original  Senate  amendment  which 
would  have  required,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  placement  of  blind 
vendors  in  areas  where  employees  work. 

In  explanation  of  this  action,  the  con- 
ferees included  the  following  in  tiie 
statement  of  managers : 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  remove 
the  emphasis  on  placing  blind  venders  in 
employee  woric  areas.  It  Is  not  the  Intention 
of  the  conferees  to  wholly  preclude  the  place- 
ment of  a  blind  vendor  in  such  areas.  The 
conferees  take  note  of  the  fact  that  blind 
vendors  do  currently  operate  in  swing  rooms, 
adjacent  to  the  workroom  floor,  and  near 
eu^ployee  entrances.  Factors  governing  the 
placement  of  blind  vendors  on  any  Federal 
property  will,  of  course,  apply  in  such  ca?es; 
that  Is,  the  building  population  and  poten- 
tial Income  for  the  blind  vendor  must  be 
corisidered. 

Questions  have  arisen  as  to  our  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  above  state- 
ment. More  specifically,  some  are  con- 
cerned that  we  intend  to  achieve, 
through  the  statement  of  managers,  wlrat 
had  been  originally  intended  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate language  which  was  deleted. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for 
the  House  conferees  we  had  no  such  in- 
tention. We  assume  that  vending  ma- 
chines of  competitive  interests  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  in  many  workroom 
areas  of  postal  installations.  At  the  same 
time,  we  anticipate  that  blind  vendors 
will  continue  to  have  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  where  appro- 
priate. This  constitutes  no  substantive 
change  from  existing  law  which  does 
not  require  the  exclusion  of  blind  li- 
censees from  any  Federal  location  except 
where  placement  would  be  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  judgment  the  explanation  of 
the  conferees  stated  above  is  intended 
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to  assure  that  the  rights  of  all  parties 
under  law  with  respect  to  work  areas  are 
not  disturbed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  Bell>. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  excellent  leadership  on 
this  bill,  and  also  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie) 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  voice  my 
strong  disapproval  of  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  14255,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1974. 

Although  the  President  mentioned  in 
liis  veto  message  that  handicapped  per- 
sons benefit  themselves  and  society 
tiirough  rehabilitation  programs,  he 
vetoes  this  bill. 

Although  it  was  mentioned  in  hi.s  veto 
message  that — and  I  quote: 

No  group  In  our  country  Is  more  in  need 
of  supportive  services  than  the  handi- 
capptd. 

Yet  he  still  vetoes  this  bill — a  bill  that 
directly  aids  oui-  handicapped  citizens. 

The  executive  department  states  that 
the  key  issue  in  this  bill  is  not  money. 
But  rather  tlie  question  concerns  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  rehabilitation 
programs. 

The  administration  states  that  no 
hearings  were  held  in  the  House  and, 
consequently,  the  administration  was 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  discu.s.s  the 
matter  and  thus  voice  its  opposition  to 
the  transfer  of  a  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  HEW. 

That  is  completely  inaccurate.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  held  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  very  careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  this  situation. 

It  was  decided  in  these  hearings  that 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion is  necessary,  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

It  is  necessary  because  tlie  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  currently  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  social  and  rehabilitation 
service  which  Is  too  large  and  unwieldy 
to  adequately  administer  the  program. 

Tlie  administration  claims  we  are  es- 
tablishing this  office  and  transferring 
programs  for  no  good  reason. 

I  say  that  becoming  more  responsible 
and  less  bureaucratic  is,  in  itself,  a  good 
reason. 

I  heartily  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie',  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary.  And  that  it  was 
not  conceived  behind  closed  doors. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  over- 
ride this  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
veto. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  toward  overriding 
tins  veto.  I  have  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  held  the  oversight  hear- 
ings and  I  have  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  this  legislation. 

Frankly,  of  all  the  legislation  that  we 
should  not  be  fooling  with  at  this  time 


and  cau.sing  delay  on.  It  Is  this  piece  of 
legislation.  It  was  stated  that  we  could 
move  ahead  on  new  legislation  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  That  Is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  In  the  first  place,  we  could 
not  do  that,  even  if  we  were  prepared 
not  to  support  this  bill,  but  the  facts  are 
that  we  need  the  legislation  now  ."k*  all 
the  States  can  move  ahead  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  the  Congress  has 
ever  legislated.  It  really  has  done  a  job 
in  my  own  State  of  New  York.  This  has 
been  a  boon,  a  great  help  to  the  handi- 
capped people  in  giving  them  a  way  to 
get  on  their  own  and  to  get  off  welfare 
and  to  get  off  support  and  to  be  self- 
su.stainlng  citizens. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas',  who  has  been  the  leader  in 
this  area,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Quiei,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins>,  as 
well  as  other  Members  who  have 
spoken,  to  override  this  veto  over- 
whelmingly so  tliat  tlie  administration 
will  recognize  the  Congress  is  aware  of 
what  it  is  doing  in  this  matter  and  it 
feels  the  action  it  has  taken  previously 
is   the  correct  action. 

Mr.  OUIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Land- 
grebe*. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Spcnker.  first 
I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  be 
helpful  to  the  handicapped,  and  I  am 
sure  that  President  Ford  .«;hares  that 
very  same  feeling.  However,  a  few  days 
after  the  May  parage  of  this  vote,  in 
which  I  was  tlie  only  Member  who 
voted  against  the  bill — the  vote  was 
400  to  1 — I  was  privileged  and  flattered 
by  a  visit  fiorn  Dr.  Andrew  Adams,  from 
HEW,  head  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Dr.  Adams  came  to 
my  office  to  introduce  himself,  and  we 
also  discussed  my  vote  on  this  bill.  He 
said: 

I  adnjire  the  fact  that  you  are  the  one 
Member  of  this  Congi-e.'s  who  clearly  re- 
viewed the  sltuaiion  and  did  vote  yom-  con- 
victions. 

There  is  simply  too  much  bureaucracy 
and  too  little  help  for  the  handicapped 
in  this  bill.  This  is  a  rerun  of  the  very 
same  situation  we  had  when  President 
Nixon  vetoed  a  similar  bill,  a  bill  on 
which  we  failed  to  override  the  veto. 
Then  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  House 
sponsor  of  the  administration  substitute 
which  reduced  the  expenditures  by  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  and  continued  to 
provide  more  and  better  services  for  the 
handicapped. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  has  too  much 
bureaucracy  but  too  little  help  for  the 
handicapped.  I  agree  with  President  Ford 
that  the  94tli  Congress  will  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  rewrite  this  legislation  and 
to  wi-ing  some  of  the  bureaucracy  out  and 
put  in  some  real  help  for  the  handi- 
capped of  this  Nation.  Again  I  say  I  want 
to  help  the  handicapped  and  so  does 
President  Foid.  but  bureaucracy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  help  to  tlie  handi- 
capped.     , 

Therefore  I  urge  al!  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  particularly  the  Republi- 


can Members  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
support  President  Ford  by  sustaining  his 
veto  and  let  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  rewrite  this  bill  making  it  a 
good  bill,  a  bill  President  Ford  can  sign, 
that  Congress  can  be  proud  of  and  one 
that  will  do  the  most  for  our  handicapped 
citizens.       .^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  simi  up  by  saying  I  am  gratified 
by  the  strong  support  that  this  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  obviousl.v 
enjoys  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  more  than  a  single 
vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inge  .nil  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  overriding 
the  veto  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments. 

The  Pi'esident's  message  accompany- 
ing his  disapproval  is  extremely  con- 
fusing— it  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  an 
understandable  justification  of  his  rea- 
.sons  for  the  veto.  Apparently  Prasident 
Ford's  main  objection  is  that  the  bill 
transfers  authority  for  administration 
of  tlie  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  office  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services.  SRS,  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretarj-  of  HEW.  Piesident 
Ford  apparently  does  not  object  to  the 
other  main  areas  of  the  bill:  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  amendments  to  extend 
vendor's  privileges  in  Federal  buildings 
to  the  blind;  the  section  providmg  for  a 
President's  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped; nor  the  level  of  spending  au- 
thorized under  tiie  bill. 

Although  the  President's  message  al- 
leges that  no  committee  hearings  were 
held  on  the  tran.^fer  of  administrative 
authority  from  SRS  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana's 
<Mr.  Brademas)  subcommittee  iield  4 
d?ys  of  hearings.  Among  other  things, 
that  committee  found  a  general  SRS  dis- 
intere.';t  in  administration  and  imple- 
menation  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  misuse  of  program  money.s, 
lack  of  agency  expcrti.se.  and  a  general 
hostility  toward  the  goals  and  intent  of 
the  program.  It  would  have  been  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Congress  to  allow  such 
conditions  to  persist — and  since  there 
was  no  indication  that  either  the  admin- 
istration or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  intended  to 
change  tho.se  conditions,  the  Congress 
acted.  The  bill  pa.ssed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly. The  conference  bill  was 
passed  with  only  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
In  short.  President  Ford's  fears  that 
this  bill  would  confuse  or  make  more  dif- 
ficult the  administration  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  are  misplaced.  This  legis- 
lative alteration  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  is  specifically  meant  to 
improve  that  administration.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  veto 
override  of  H.R.  14225. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  override  President  Ford's  veto  of 
H.R.  14225,  the  Rehabihtation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

President  Ford  vetoed  this  legislation 
not  because  of  budgetary  considerations, 
hardly  applicable  since  the  increa.se  in 
authorizations  failed  to  fully  ofifset  In- 
flationaiy    increases,    but    because    of 
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mandated  reorganization  which  trans- 
fers the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration from  the  Social  Rehabilitation 
SeiTce  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
President  stated  that  such  a  transfer,  in 
his  opinion,  "blurs  accountability"  and 
thus  dismpts  existing  Federal  programs. 

Yet,  the  decision  to  transfer  was 
reached  because  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers viewed  the  rehabilitation  effort  as 
programs  of  human  development  as  op- 
posed to  welfare,  the  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  Social  Rehabilitation  SeiT- 
ice.  Because  of  the  disparate  nature  of 
the  programs  it  was  believed,  par- 
ticularly strongly  among  consumer 
groups,  that  rehabilitation  considera- 
tions tended  to  be  submerged  within 
SRS.  As  a  consequence  the  full  benefits 
of  rehabilitation  programs  did  not  accrue 
to  their  users. 

I  regret  that  President  Ford  dees  not 
share  Congress  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion and  find  it  particularly  distres.-ing 
that  he  employed  the  device  of  a  pocket 
veto  to  once  again  derail  m'dch-needed 
programs. 

Ill  addition  to  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  until  June  30, 
1976,  the  bill  before  us  clarifies  the  defini- 
tion of  "handicapped";  requires  affirma- 
tive action  in  employment  in  State  agen- 
cies and  facilities;  makes  provisions  for 
reviewing  the  case  of  individuals  initially 
deemed  ineligible  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation; and  establishes  a  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Panel  for  the  Aicliitectural  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board.  It  also  calls  for 
the  convening  of  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Handicapped  within  two 
years  of  enactment  and  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Planning  Council,  10  members  of 
which  must  themselves  be  handicapped. 

Most  significantly,  it  also  clarifies  and 
strengtliens  the  provisions  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  and  thus  establishes 
realistic  safeguards  for  the  Nation's  blind 
vendors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  passed  the 
House  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  a 
few  months  ago,  while  tlie  Senate  saw  fit 
to  support  it  unanimously.  In  view  of  the 
ui-gent,  unmet  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
I  hope  that  it  will  once  again  receive 
overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  approve,  not- 
withstanding the  Presidential  veto  of 
H.R.  14225,  the  bill  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  important  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

The  vetoed  measure  would  continue 
essential  financing  for  the  program 
through  fiscal  1976.  It  would  also  remove 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  and  place  it  in  a  more  productive 
association  with  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tarj- of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  In  addition,  a  long- 
overdue  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped  would  be  autliorized,  and 
our  commitment  to  the  essential  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  program,  which  permits 
blind  persons  to  earn  a  decent  living  as 
responsible,  self-sufficient  vendors  In 
Government  buildings,  w'ould  be  reaf- 
firmed. 


I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  14225,  so 
that  we  can  insure  the  continuation  and 
establishment  of  its  essential  programs. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  14225,  the  Rehabihtation 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

This  bill  has  been  considered  to  be  of 
a  noncontroversial  nature  from  the  out- 
set. It  pas.sed  the  House  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  The  conference  report  was 
approved  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  334 
to  0  and  by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  miderstand 
vhy  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  and 
called  it  "wa.steful  and  duplicative."  An 
analysis  of  the  bill's  provisions  shows  it 
was  meant  to  correct  some  problems  that 
have  developed  both  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  original  amendments  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  blind  vendor  pro- 
gram. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
authorizes  $850  million  in  fimding.  The 
programs  administered  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  are  funded  with  matching 
Federal  and  State  revenues.  If  tliis  bill 
were  not  passed,  it  would  greatly  hamper 
the  States  in  planning  their  programs 
for  the  handicapped  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Second,  the  bill  transfers  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  from  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration 
will  then  be  headed  by  an  administrator 
appointed  by  the  Pi-esident  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  transfer  is 
based  on  the  perception  that  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  are  de- 
signed to  help  handicapped  Americans 
achieve  independence,  while  most  of 
those  under  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  promote  an  incompatible 
idea.  Thus,  the  RSA  programs  do  not  op- 
erate well  within  SRS,  and  transfer 
should  increase  the  former  agency's 
effectiveness. 

Next,  the  bill  amends  the  Randolph- 
SJieppard  Act  to  strengthen  the  blind 
vendors  program  now  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Blind  vendors 
were  being  replaced  by  vending  macliines 
and  impeded  in  their  businesses  by 
agency  regulations.  The  bill  provides  that 
blind  vendors  are  to  receive  pi'iority  in 
the  operation  of  vending  facilities  in- 
cluding machines  on  Federal  property. 
Further,  it  requires  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  promulgate  nationally  applica- 
ble guidelines  and  procedures  for  operat- 
ing blind  vendor  programs. 

Last,  the  bill  provides  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped. 
Tills  conference  will  stimulate  a  na- 
tional assessment  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing individuals  suffering  from  handicaps 
and  help  develop  recommendations  to 
solve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  provision  in  this  bill  is  infla- 
tionary. Rather,  the  bill  seeks  to  transfer 
a  Federal  agency  to  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness and  to  strengthen  programs  aid- 
ing the  handicapped.  I  believe  that  Con- 


gi-ess  had  the  welfare  of  the  handicap- 
ped in  mind  when  it  passed  tliis  bill,  and 
I  trust  we  can  muster  the  necessary 
votes  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  Hoase,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

TTie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  398,  nays  7, 
not  voting  29.  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  633 

1 

YEAS— 398 

Abdnor 

cotter 

Han-sen.  Wash. 

Abzug 

cou^hlln 

Harrington 

Afiams 

CrHne 

Harsha 

Aiidabbo 

Cronln 

Hastings 

Alexander 

Culver 

Hawkins 

.\nder.son. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hays 

C»Ilf. 

Diinlel.  Robert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Anderson,  ni. 

W,,  Jr. 

Heckler.  Mats 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Daniels, 

Heinz 

Aiidrews, 

Dominick  V, 

Helstoskl 

N.  Da'ii. 

Dauielson 

Henderson 

Annunzio 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hicks 

Archer 

dc  la  Garza 

Hillis 

Arencls 

Dtlaney 

Hinshaw 

.Arni-Strcng 

Dellenback 

Hogan 

Ashbtool: 

Delliims 

Holifield 

A,shley 

Den  holm 

Holt 

Aspin 

Dennis 

Holtzman 

Badilio 

Dent 

Horton 

Bafit:;s 

Derwlnskl 

Howard 

Barrett 

Devine 

Huber 

Bauman 

Dickinson 

Hudnut 

Beard 

DiggS 

Hungate 

BPll 

Dingell 

Hunt 

Bennett 

Douohue 

Hutchinson 

Berglanrl 

Dorn 

ichord 

Eevill 

Downing 

Johnson.  Calif 

Biagui 

Drlnan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Biesler 

Dili  ski 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bingham 

Duncan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Blarkbum 

riu  Pont 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bli.lDllt 

Erkhardt 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Bo'aiid 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Boiling 

Edwards,  Calif 

Karth 

Bowen 

£ilberg 

Kastenineler 

Bradeinr.s 

Frleuborn 

Kazen 

Bray 

Ech 

Kemp 

Breaiix 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ketchum 

Breckinridge 

Evins,  Tenn. 

King 

Brinkle.> 

Pascell 

Kluczynskl 

Brooks 

Findley 

Koch 

Broom  field 

Fish 

Kyros 

Brolzman 

Fisher 

Lagomarsino 

Brown,  Calif, 

Flood 

Landrum 

Brown,  Mich. 

Flowers 

Latta 

Browr .  Ohio 

Fiynl 

Leggett 

Broyhill.N.C. 

Foley 

Lehman 

Buchanan 

Ford 

Lent 

Burgener 

Forsythe 

Litton 

Burke,  Calif 

Fountain 

Long,  La. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Fraser 

Long,  Md. 

Burke,  Ma,<;s. 

Frelinghuysen 

Lott 

Burleson,  Te.y, 

Frenzel 

Lujan 

Buriison,  Mo. 

Frey 

Luken 

Burton.  John 

Froehlich 

McClory 

Burton,  Fhillip 

Fulton 

McCloskey 

Butler 

Puqua 

McCollisier 

Byron 

Gaydos 

McCormack 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Gettys 

McDade 

Carney.  Ohio 

Giaimo 

McEwen 

Carter 

Gibbons 

McFall 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ciilman 

McKay 

Cederberg 

Ginn 

McKiuney 

Chamberlain 

Goldwater 

McSpadden 

Chappell 

Gonzalez 

Macdonald 

Chishoim 

Goodling 

Madden 

Clancy 

Grasso 

Madigan 

Clark 

Green,  Pa. 

Mahon 

Clausen. 

Gross 

Mallary 

DonH. 

Grover 

Mann 

Clawsou,  Del 

Gubser 

Marazitl 

Clay 

Gude 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Cleveland 

Gunter 

Martin,  N.C. 

Cochran 

Guyer 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Cohen 

Haley 

Mathis,  Ga, 

Collier 

Hamilton 

Matsunaga 

Collins,  ni. 

Hammer- 

Mayne 

Collins,  Te.v. 

schmldt 

Mazzoll 

Conte 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Conypr,s 

Hanna 

Melcher 

Cornian 

Hanraban 

Metcalfe 
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Mfzvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

MonUer 

MollobAn 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moshor 
Moss 

Murphy,  III. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONei:i 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Potman 
Pauen 
Pepper 
Perkini 
Pettis 
Peyter 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preycr 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rnllsbacl: 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
ReiU 
Re<i?s 
Rhodes 


Bioyhlll.  V«. 
Dnvls.  Wis. 
Hosir.er 


Rlraldo 

Roberts 

Robluson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roa 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Bosttnkowskt 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Hunnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

3ara?ln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebeilus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikcs 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  lowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  Willium 
Stunton. 

James  V. 
Str.rk 
Steed 
Steele 
Steeiman 
Steiqer,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wifi. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 

NAYS— 7 

Landgrebe 
Mln.=hall,  Ohio 
Wure 

NOT  VOTING - 

Ortffltha 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hebert 

Jarmun 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kuykendall 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Nelsen 

Podell 

Rangel 


Stuck'>y 

Studds 

SulUvam 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vnnder  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonuer 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wamplcr 

Wbalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrlf'ht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Yotmg.  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zabiockl 
Ziou 
Zw.ich 


Wij;  turns 


2i» 

Rarick 

Riegle 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Teague 

Traxler 

Veyeey 

Wyman 


B.ikpr 

U0',3S 

Brasco 

Camp 

Connble 

Coulan 

Davis.  0«. 

Eshleman 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  iii  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

-Mr.  Rangel  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Hoggs  wi'h  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Baker. 

.Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Conlaii. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  v  iih  Mr. 
Camp. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Conable. 

.Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Wjinan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  tlie  action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEIMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  14225.  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2149  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  S.  2149  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  2149  would  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Resen'e,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  an-ang^ment 
is  satisfactory  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION    ACT 

AMENDMENTS— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  fuither  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  JUL 
12471,  an  act  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  tlie  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare  experience  for 
any  Member  of  this  distinguished  bodi'  to 
lead  off  the  debate  In  an  effort  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  In  my  almost  16 
years  of  service  here,  it  has  never  before 
been  my  responsibility  to  handle  a  leg- 
islative measure  in  this  situation,  under 
the  procedures  prescribed  In  section  7 
of  article  1  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  an 
awesome  task  for  any  Member  and  one 
that  requires  the  deep>est  reflection  and 
most  careful  consideration  of  such  a 
com-se  of  action. 

A  little  more  than  6  weeks  ago  when  I 
stood  here  In  the  Chamber  and  urged 
approval  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12471,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  amendments,  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  a  Presidential  veto  might  be 
forthcoming.  I  explained  in  detail  on 
that  October  7  the  changes  agreed  to  by 
the  House-Senate  conferees,  how  they 
differed  from  the  bill  originally  passed 


by  the  House  on  March  14  of  this  year, 
and  tlie  sincere  efforts  which  the  con- 
ferees of  both  parties  made  to  accom- 
modate the  specific  concerns  raised  by 
President  Ford.  I  included  at  pages 
34162-34164  of  the  Record  the  full 
text  of  tlie  President's  letter  outlining 
these  concerns  and  the  text  of  our  letter 
to  the  President  detailing  each  of  the 
significant  modifications  which  we  made 
to  allay  his  concerns. 

Other  distinguished  members  of  the 
conference  committee,  including  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Government  Operations  Committee,  tiie 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
xoN),  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  spoke  in 
strong  support  of  the  bipartisan  com- 
promise legislation  which  we  had  pro- 
duced in  almost  2  months  of  confer- 
ence committee  deliberations. 

Every  single  House  member  of  our 
conference  committee  had  sinrned  the 
conference  report.  Congi'ess  certainly 
went  "more  than  half-way"  to  accom- 
modate the  President's  views.  We  had 
been  led  to  believe  by  administration  of- 
ficials that  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments  would  promptly  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  sines 
major  Ford  amendments  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill. 

After  all,  he  had  so  clearly  stated  upon 
assuming  the  Presidency  that  he  and  his 
administi-ation  were  fully  committed  to 
a  restoration  of  "open  government." 
Surely,  these  amendments  to  the  basic 
law  to  assure  more  "open  goverament" 
within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  would 
provide  to  the  President  an  early  op- 
portunity to  prove  to  the  disillusioned 
and  .'till  suspicious  American  public  that, 
in  f.i.ct,  he  really  meant  what  he  said 
thr.t  day  on  nationwide  television.  By 
sigi-«.ing  into  law  with  a  flourish  the.^e 
:nui.h  needed  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  he  could  strike 
p.  linging  blow  for  credibility  in  Govern- 
ment. By  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  could 
have  taken  a  giant  stride  forward  to 
reverse  the  public's  cynical  distrust  of 
governmental  institutions  and  public  of- 
flcials.  By  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
vote  of  349  to  2,  the  Members  of  this 
body  approved  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12471  and  sent  the  bill  to  the  White 
House.  It  having  been  imanlmously  ap- 
proved by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  a  few 
days  earlier.  By  our  votes  we  spoke  clear- 
ly for  open  goverament  and  for  an  enil 
of  e:<cessive  Government  secrecy  that  has 
eroded  public  confidence  in  government, 
politics,  and  politicians.  We  ovei-whelm- 
ingly  gave  President  Ford  the  golden 
opportunity  to  sign  into  law  a  bill  to 
dramatically  fulfill  his  2-month-old 
pledge  of  open  government  in  Amer- 
ica— a  bill  on  which  our  committee  and 
tills  Congress  liad  tediously  worked  3 
years  and  4  months  to  finally  produce  in 
virtually  imanimous  bipartisan  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  on  earth — we  rea- 
soned— could  President  Ford  not  avail 
himself  of  this  golden  opportunity  to  re- 
store desperately  needed  confidence  in 
Government  by  signing  H.R.  12471  into 
law  as  soon  as  possible? 

But  alas,  Mr.  Speaker,  something  went 
awry  on  the  \\&y  to  tlie  Presidential  sign- 
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Ing  ceremony  to  proclaim  the  fulfillment 
of  open  government  in  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. Incredibly,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  virtually  everyone  con- 
cerned, President  Ford  vetoed  H.R.  12471 
on  October  17,  just  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  the  congressional  recess.  The  big 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  Why  did  he 
really  veto  the  freedom  of  information 
open  government  bill? 

Certainly,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
answer  that  question  to  be  gained  from 
reading  and  rereading  his  veto  message. 
We  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  the 
real  reasons  might  be.  We  do  know  that 
virtually  all  Federal  agency  bureaucrats 
opposed  these  amendments  in  our  hear- 
ings, in  written  reports,  and  in  their  lob- 
bying efforts  against  H.R.  12471.  We  do 
icnow  that  almost  every  segment  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  recommended  that 
Pi-esident  Ford  veto  the  legislation.  We 
all  have  experienced  the  depth  of  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  bureaucrats  to 
the  principles  of  "open  government"  and 
have  generally  found  it  sadly  wanting. 
We  also  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  8  years 
ago,  when  the  original  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  was  passed  by  Congress — 
every  single  agency  within  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  also  urged  that  President 
Johnson  veto  the  measure.  In  that  in- 
stance, Pi'esident  Johnson  wisely  dis- 
regarded the  advice  of  the  self-serving 
bureaucrats  and  promptly  signed  the  bill 
into  law.  In  his  statement  he  said — and 
these  words  are  particularly  significant 
today  in  view  of  what  has  transpired 
duiing  the  past  several  yeais — 

This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  principles:  A  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  informa- 
tion that  the  security  of  the  Nation  permits. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of 
secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be  re- 
vealed without  injury  to  the  public  interest 
.  .  I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  that  the  United  States  is  an  open 
society  in  which  the  people's  right  to  know 
is  cherished  and  guarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  speculate  on 
wliat  bureaucratic  advice  President 
Ford — by  contrast — relied  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  veto  power  over  this  needed  leg- 
islation. It  is  clear  from  the  wording  of 
certain  portions  of  his  veto  message — 
particularly  those  dealing  with  the  per- 
missive judicial  review  of  classified  mate- 
rial authorized  in  H.R.  12471— that  there 
Is  little  imderstanding  of  either  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  language  of  these  parts 
of  the  bill  or  the  intent  as  spelled  out  in 
detail  in  the  conference  report  to  meet 
what  was  a  previous  misimdei-standing 
on  the  President's  part  of  such  language. 
For  example,  the  veto  message  states: 

As  the  legislation  now  stands,  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
disclosure  of  a  document  would  endanger 
our  national  security  would,  even  though 
reasonable,  have  to  be  overturned  by  a  Dis- 
trict Judge  who  thought  the  plalntiir's  posi- 
tion just  as  reasonable.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  not  true.  The 
bill  does  not  say  that.  It  does  not  mean 
that,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lative hlstoi-y  could  ever  imagine  that 
Members  of  Congress  could  almost 
unanimously  vote  to  write  into  law  such 
an  obviously  dangerous  provision. 


The  Pi'esident  went  on  to  say  in  his 
veto  message: 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  where  classified 
documents  are  requested,  the  courts  could 
review  the  classification,  but  would  have  to 
uphold  the  classification  If  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable basis  to  support  it.  In  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  the  classification,  the 
courts  would  consider  all  attendant  evidence 
prior  to  resorting  to  an  in  camera  examina- 
tion of  the  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  procedural  han- 
dling of  such  cases  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  tliis  is  exactly  the  way 
the  courts  would  conduct  their  proceed- 
ings. An  agency,  in  defending  an  action  in 
Federal  court  that  Involves  a  Govern- 
ment document  having  classification 
markings,  normally  submits  an  afiBdavit 
to  the  court  explaining  the  basis  for  the 
particular  classification  assigned  to  it  as 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11652  and  the  implement- 
ing regulations  of  the  agency  involved. 
Tlie  court  would  then  review  such  affi- 
davit to  determine  the  proper  use  of 
classification  authority.  If  there  was 
doubt,  or  if  the  afiBdavit  was  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  permit  a  clear  deci- 
sion, the  court  can  request  supplementary 
detail  from  the  agency  involved. 

It  can  discuss  the  affidavit  with  Gov- 
ernment attorneys  in  camera,  or  em- 
ploy other  similar  means  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient information  needed  to  make  a 
judgment.  Only  if  such  means  cannot 
provide  a  clear  justfication  for  the  classi- 
fication markings  would  the  court  order 
an  in  camera  inspection  of  the  document 
itself.  If  the  examination  and  subsequent 
discussions  of  the  affidavit  from  the 
agency  indicate  that  the  classification 
assigned  to  the  particular  document  is 
reasonable  and  proper  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  and  implementing  regulations, 
the  court  would  clearly  rule  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  order  the  requested  d(x;u- 
ment  withheld  from  the  plaintiff.  But  if 
the  examination  and  subsequent  discus- 
sions of  the  affidavit  from  the  agency 
could  not  resolve  the  issue,  the  court 
could  then  order  the  production  of  the 
document  and  examine  it  in  camera  to 
determine  if  the  classification  marking 
was  properly  authorized. 

Such  discretionary  authority  for  in 
camera  review  is  authorized  in  H.R. 
12471,  and  properly  so,  to  safeguard 
against  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  myopic 
use  of  the  awesome  power  of  the  classifi- 
cation stamp  by  the  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. Abuses  of  the  classification 
stamp  are  well  known.  As  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  in  issuing  the  present 
classification  and  declassification  Execu- 
tive order  in  March  1972: 

The  many  abuses  of  the  securtiy  system 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  .  .  .  Unfortu- 
nately, the  system  of  clas.sificai  ion  which  has 
evolved  in  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and  demo- 
cratic society,  allowing  too  many  papers  to 
be  clas.sified  for  too  long  a  time.  The  con- 
trols which  liave  been  imposed  on  classifica- 
tion authority  have  proved  unworkable,  and 
classification  has  frequently  served  to  con- 
ceal bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent  em- 
barras-sment  to  officials  and  administra- 
tions .  .   . 

Former  Defen.se  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  also  said  in  a  1970  speech: 


Let  me  emphasize  my  convictions  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  even 
more  than  has  been  available  in  the  past 
about  matters  which  affect  their  safety  and 
security.  There  has  been  too  much  classifica- 
tion in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  a  district  court 
ordered  the  release  of  a  classified  docu- 
ment in  dispute,  after  following  all  of  tlie 
procedural  steps  just  described  and  in- 
cluding in  camera  review  of  the  docu- 
ment itself,  such  decision  may — of 
course — be  appealed  by  the  Government 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  find 
it  totally  unrealistic  to  assume — as  ap- 
parently the  President's  legal  advisers 
have  assumed — that  the  Federal  judici- 
ai-y  system  is  somehow  not  to  be  trusted 
to  act  in  the  public  interest  to  safeguard 
ti-uly  legitimate  national  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  secrets  of  our  Government. 

Similarly  ludicrous  legal  arguments 
are  made  later  in  the  veto  message  with 
respect  to  investigatory  law  enforcement 
files  and  time  Umits  placed  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  agency  re- 
sjionses.  For  example,  the  veto  mes.sage 
.states: 

I  propose  that  more  flexible  criteria  govern 
the  requests  for  particiUarly  lengthy  investi- 
gatory records  to  mitigate  the  burden  which 
these  amendments  would  otherwise  impose, 
in  order  not  to  dilute  the  primary  responsi- 
bilities of  these  law  enforcement  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  wants  to  burden 
law  enforcement  agencies  or  to  take 
their  attention  away  from  the  difficult 
job  of  fighting  the  growing  menace  of 
crime  in  America.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 2<b)  of  H.R.  12471  in  no  way  places 
an  undue  burden  on  such  agencies.  The 
conference  committee  specifically  took 
into  consideration  the  potential  problem 
that  might  be  created  within  an  agency 
if  it  received  a  request  for  the  type  of 
"particularly  lengthy"  records  men- 
tioned in  the  veto  message.  We  wrote 
into  the  law  a  provision  that  additional 
time  could  be  obtained  by  an  agency  in 
cases  involving  "a  voluminous  amount 
of  separate  and  distinct  records  which 
are  demanded  in  a  single  request."  Obvi- 
ously, the  President's  lawyers  did  not 
notice  this  part  of  the  bill  before  draft- 
ing the  veto  message. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  include 
language  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  August  20  letter  to  the  conference 
committee  to  authorize  the  courts  to 
grant  a  Federal  agency  additional  time 
to  respond  to  a  request  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  If  the  agency  is 
"exercising  due  diligence  in  responding 
to  the  request."  Here  again  the  veto  mes- 
sage ignores  specific  language  already  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
explain  in  detail  during  my  remarks,  this 
veto  is  without  merit  and  represents  a 
shocking  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  the  present  law,  court  proce- 
dures, and  thelclear  language  in  the  bill 
which  has  already  dealt  with  the  major 
objections  raised  against  H.R.  12471. 

As  strongly  as  I  know  how,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  iu"ge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  join  In  voting  "aye"  to  override 
this  ill-advised  veto  of  the  Freedom  of 
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Information  Act  amendments  contained 
in  -an,  12471. 

Let  our  volcea  here  today  make  desir 
to  the  doubting  citizens  of  America  that 
Congress,  at  least,  Is  totsdly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  "open  government." 

By  our  votes  to  override  this  veto  we 
can  put  the  needed  teeth  m  the  freedom 
of  information  law  to  make  it  a  viable 
tool  to  make  "open  government"  a  reality 
in  America,  not  merely  a  preelection 
slogan  to  be  erased  by  the  pressures  of 
secrecy-minded  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  duiing  thq  past  several 
days,  I  have  Inserted  into  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  more  than  20  aiticles  and 
editorials  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
urging  that  Congress  override  President 
Fords  veto  of  H.R.  12471,  the  P'leedom 
of  Information  Act  amendments  we  will 
vote  on  today.  Many  of  our  House  col- 
leagues have  also  placed  m  the  Record 
other  editorials  from  papers  in  their  own 
districts,  also  condemning  the  unwise 
veto  and  calling  for  an  override. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  another  excellent  editor- 
ial entitled  "Congress  Must  Override 
Veto  of  InfoiTnation  Act  Changes," 
from  the  November  7,  1974,  issue  of 
the  Denver  Post.  The  executive  editor 
of  tlae  Post.  Mr.  William  Hornby,  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  I  would 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  tiie 
oflBcers  and  members  of  the  many  news 
media  organizations  who  have  helped 
spearhead  the  fight  to  presei've  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know.  They  include  tlie 
ASNE,  whose  president  is  Howard  H. 
Hays,  Jr.,  editor-publisher  of  the  River- 
side, Calif.,  Pres.s-Enterpirse ;  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Association,  its  execu- 
tive vice  president,  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
and  WllUam  Mullen;  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists; 
the  Radio-Television  News  Duectors  As- 
sociation; and  the  Association  ol  Amer- 
ican Publishers.  Other  national  organiza- 
tions paiticipating  in  the  effort  were 
Common  Cause;  Public  Citizen;  the 
AFL-CIO  and  individual  unions  includ- 
ing the  United  Auto  Workers  and  thT 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees'  Government  Employment 
Council;  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  and  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  edi- 
torial today  from  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Federal  Flies:  Freedom  of  In- 
formation" and  otlier  timely  editorials 
from  the  Jacksorf,  Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot; 
the  Des  Moines  Register;  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer;  the  Tuscon,  Ai-iz.,  Dally 
Star:  and  the  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  Times 
and  the  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Record 
News : 

|r:om  the  Denver  Post.  Nov.  7,  1974] 
Congress  Must  Ovi:BRn>e  Veto  or  Informa- 
-   TiON  Act  Chances 

When  Congress  reconvenes  after  the  elec- 
tion recess.  It  ought  to  act  promptly — and 
decisively — to  override  President  Ford's  veto 
")1  essential  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act, 

The  amendments,  embodied  hi  the  bill 
H.R.  12471,  are  designed  to  Improve  the 
seven-year -old  FOI  law  by  removing  biireau- 
crntic  obstacles  In  the  way  of  freer  public 
:ircess  to  governmental  documents. 


Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  HR  12471  Is  In  direct 
contradiction  of  his  avowal  of  an  "open  ad- 
ministration." Further,  his  demands  for  more 
concessions  from  Congress  on  FOI  amend- 
ments raise  additional  questions  about  the 
credibility  of  his  op>enne«s  pledge. 

Congress  has  gone  more  than  halfway  to 
meet  administration  objections  to  tlie  origi- 
nal FOI  changes  considered  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  House-Senate  conference  committee 
bill  that  emerged  was  a  genuine  compromise 
between  congressional  representatives  and 
Justice  Department  experts. 

Mr.  Ford  got  four  out  of  the  five  changes 
lie  recommended  to  the  committee.  Yet  not 
only  did  Mr.  Pord  veto  the  final  bill,  but  he 
added  a  new  demand  to  his  original 
proposals. 

lu  his  veto  message.  Preeideut  Ford  con- 
tended for  the  first  time  that  lengthy  In- 
vestigatory records  should  not  be  disclosed 
on  the  grounds  that  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies do  not  have  enough  competent  officers 
to  study  the  records.  He  also  restated  his 
earlier  demand  that  Congress  should  not  give 
the  courts  as  much  power  as  the  bUI  provides 
to  decide  on  whether  documents  should  be 
withheld  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Ford's  veto  also  prevented  other  Im- 
provements In  the  FOI  law  ranging  from  the 
setting  of  reasonable  time  limits  for  federal 
agencies  to  answer  requests  for  public  rec- 
ords to  requiring  agencies  to  file  annual 
reports  on  compliance  of  the  law. 

Tlie  amendments  to  strengthen  the  FOI 
law  represent  a  true  consensus  of  Congress: 
HR  12471  passed  the  House  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes  and  there  was  no  opposition 
in  the  Senate. 

If  Mr.  Ford  will  not  follow  through  on  his 
open  administration  pledge,  then  Congress 
ought  to  do  It  for  htm  by  overriding  his  veto. 

[From  the  Washmgton  Post,  Nov.  20,  1974) 
Federal    Files:     Freedom    op    Iiipormation 

Just  before  the  election  recess,  President 
Ford  used  his  power  to  veto  and  sent  back 
to  the  Congress  a  piece  of  very  Important 
legislation,  the  1974  ameiadments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Those  ame&S- 
meuls  were  important  because  they  strength- 
ened a  law  that  was  fine  in  principle  and 
purpose  but  poor  In  practical  terms.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  had  been  en- 
acted in  1966  In  the  hope  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  press  and  the  public  to  obtain  docu- 
ments from  within  government  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Because  of  cumbersome  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  however,  obtatnii\g  such  in- 
formation proved  very  difficult. 

This  year,  after  long  hearings,  much  hag- 
gling between  House  and  Senate  and  two 
resounding  votes,  a  series  of  amendments  was 
ready  for  presidential  signature.  They  short- 
ened the  amount  of  tUne  s  citizen  would  be 
required  to  wait  for  the  bureaucracy  to  pro- 
duce a  requested  document.  They  removed 
some  rebtrictlons  on  the  kinds  of  Information 
that  could  be  obtained;  and  they  placed  sanc- 
tions on  bureaucrats  who  tried  to  keep  in- 
formation secret  that  should  be  released  In 
the  public  liiteref^t.  In  light  of  President 
Ford's  previous  statements  In  support  of 
openness  in  government,  It  was  as-^iumed  that 
the  President  would  welcome  tliis  legislation 
and  sign  It  into  law.  Instead,  sadly,  Mr.  Ford 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  vetoed  the  legislation. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  journalists'  and 
citizens'  groups  have  criticized  that  action  by 
the  President  and  lu-ged  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  Today  in  the  House  and  tomor- 
row lu  the  Senate,  those  votes  are  scheduled 
to  take  place.  We  would  utrc  a  stix)ng  vote 
in  support  of  the  legislation,  particularly  in 
light  of  two  recent  disclosures  made  possible 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Recently,  a  Ralph  Nader -supported  group 
on  tax  reform  turned  up  the  fact  the  Nixon 
White  House  instigated  Internal  Revenue 
Service  luvpstlgntions  of  social  action  groups 


on  the  left  and  in  the  black  community.  The 
absxtrdlty  of  the  exercise  la  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Urban  League  was  among  the 
targets,  lumped  In  as  "radical"  along  with 
several  social  organizations  that  hardly  merit 
either  the  label  or  the  attention  they  were 
given  by  IRS.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
i>ay  in  the  ftast,  the  tax  laws  were  not  intend- 
ed to  be  tised  for  political  harassment.  The 
Interesting  point  about  these  latest  dis- 
closures is  that  they  were  made  possible  by 
the  utlli<:ation  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

In  the  same  veil,  the  Justice  Department 
released  a  report  earlier  this  week  on  the 
operations  of  the  counter  intelligence  op- 
erations of  the  FBI.  Much  of  this  Informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  dirty  tricks  against  the 
far  left  and  the  far  right  had  been  revealed 
earlier  this  year,  again  becavise  of  action 
taken  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  felt 
compelled,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Justice 
Department  had  been  forced  to  release  about 
the  program,  to  order  a  study  of  what  the 
FBI  had  done.  Mr.  Saxbe  found  aspects  ol 
the  program  abhorrent.  But  FBI  director 
Clarence  M.  Kelley  actually  defended  the 
practices  of  his  predecessor,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  how  important  it 
is  that  this  country  have  a  strong  Freedom 
of  Information  law  that  will  make  it  possi- 
ble fur  the  public  to  learn  of  such  activi- 
ties— and  such  attitudes  on  the  part  of  oOi- 
clals  in  sensitive  and  powerful  Jobs — and  to 
learn  ot  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Is  not  a 
law  to  make  the  task  of  Journalists  easier  or 
the  profits  of  news  organizations  greater.  It 
Is,  In  otlier  words,  not  special  Interest  legis- 
lation in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  ordi- 
narily used.  It  is  special  interest  legislation 
in  that  it  Is  Intended  to  assist  the  very  .spe- 
cial Interest  oi  the  American  people  in  be- 
ing better  Informed  about  the  processes  and 
practices  of  their  government.  This  is  a  point 
President  Ford's  advisers  missed  badly  at 
the  time  of  the  veto.  One  of  them  Is  alleged 
to  have  said  that  if  tlie  President  vetoed  the 
bill,  "who  gives  a  damn  besides  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times?"  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  legislation 
goes  to  the  heart  of  what  a  free  society  is 
about.  When  agencies  of  government  sxich  bs 
the  FBI  and  IBS  can  engage  In  the  kind  of 
activity  Jtist  revealed,  It  is  serious  business. 
That's  why  we  should  all  give  a  damn — 
especially  those  who  are  to  cast  their  vofrs 
today  and  tomorrow. 


IPiom  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot] 
Job  Needs  Finishing 

Issue:  Should  Congress  override  President 
Ford's  veto  of  a  bill  amending  the  jederal 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  J 

Almost  lost  In  the  campaign  rhetoric  was 
the  President's  veto  of  a  bill  that  had  taken 
three  years  of  cooperative  work  between  con- 
gressmen, public  groups,  and  the  press. 

It  would  have  made  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy more  respor,sible  for  classifying  docu- 
ments and  refusing  to  open  them  to  public 
inspection. 

In  its  final  form,  the  bill,  amending  the 
1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  passed  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote  because  of  the  minute 
opposition,  and  the  House  voted  349-2  In 
favor  of  it. 

Back  In  loss.  Congress  established  the 
policy  of  the  public's  right  to  know  what  and 
now  well  government  was  doing. 

The  present  bill  was  opposed  by  several 
fedeiiil  agencies,  and  as  a  result.  President 
Ford  proposed  five  modifications.  Congress 
agreed  to  four  of  ihem. 

Then  President  Ford,  who  launched  his  ad- 
ministration with  a  pledge  of  openness  In 
government,  vetoed  the  measure  because 
Congress  didn't  grant  him  the  filth  requested 
modification. 

Tlie  bill  does  not  Jeopardize  n.-xtlonal  se- 
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curity,  safeguards  having  been  built  in.  It 
does  jeopardize  overzealous  bureaucrats  who 
viaut  to  operate  in  their  own  private  vac- 
uums. 

At  issue  between  the  President  and  Con- 
(.ress  (and  the  various  non-governmental 
ij;ickeis  of  the  measure)  Is  a  provision  that 
^vould  allow  the  courts  to  determine  reason- 
ableness of  classifications. 

As  written,  the  bill  would  fill  a  chink  In 
the  1966  act,  by  allowing  persons  to  sue,  tlien 
be  bound  by  the  courts  ruling.  It  also  estab- 
iislies  specific  thne  limits  on  both  parties  so 
that  no  unreasonable  time  period  would 
liiwait  the  Intent  of  the  law. 

Fords  position  is  that  the  amendments  to 
the  1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act  would 
compromise  military  and  Uitelllgence  secrets 
and  diplomatic  relations  while  placing  un- 
realistic burdens  on  various  agencies  by  set- 
ling  time  limits  for  response  to  requests  lor 
data. 

However,  nine  specific  exemptions  are  pro- 
vided. They  are  secret  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  information;  internal  person- 
nel practices;  information  specifically  ex- 
empted by  law;  trade  secrets  or  other  confi- 
dential commercial  or  financial  information; 
inter-agency  or  Intra -agency  memos;  person- 
al information;  personnel  or  medical  files; 
law  enforcement  investigatorj-  information; 
Information  related  to  reports  on  financial 
Institutions;  geological  and  geophysical  In- 
formation. 

What  it  bolls  down  to  is  that  the  employes 
of  the  various  federal  agencies  don't  like 
opening  the  doors  to  what's  going  on. 

The  Watergate-related  activities,  among 
others,  prove  there  is  good  cause  to  fight  such 
an  attitude. 

The  President  seems  to  have  dumped  his 
open-admlnlstratlon  policy  In  favor  of  re- 
strictions on  the  public  as  dictated  by  the 
bureaucracy  and  Cabinet. 

We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  override  the 
veto  when  It  resumes  business  later  this 
month.  After  enacting  this  legislation  by 
such  an  overwhelming  majority,  it  would  be 
irresponsible  for  Congress  to  do  otherwise. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Nov.  6,  1974] 
This  Should  Be  Vetoproof 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  business  for  Con- 
gress after  the  election  Is  to  consider  over- 
riding President  Ford's  veto  of  the  bill 
strengthening  the  Freedom  of  Information 
law.  Since  the  House  approved  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  349  to  2,  and  the  Senate  adopted 
it  by  voice  vote  with  no  dissent,  there  should 
be  ample  support  for  overriding  the  veto, 
whether  a  "veto-proof"  Congress  Is  elected 
or  not. 

All  Iowa's  congressmen  voted  for  the  bill, 
and  we  hope  the  delegation  from  this  state 
will  vote  the  same  way. 

The  amendments  are  vitally  needed  to 
make  the  Freedom  of  Information  law  more 
effective  and  to  live  up  to  the  political 
promises  (Including  those  of  President  Ford) 
for  more  open  government.  The  ability  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  keep  material  secret 
during  the  Watergate  scandal  shows  the  Im- 
portance of  the  reforms  in  the  law  to  make 
information  available  to  the  public. 

The  most  important  amendment  Is  one 
permitting  court  review  of  national  security 
secrecy  classl&cations.  The  law  says  that  doc- 
uments can  be  kept  from  the  public  if  "spe- 
cifically required  by  executive  order  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy."  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1973  that  not  even  the  courts  could 
t;uestlou  the  validity  of  secrecy  stamps  placed 
'la  government  dociuneuts. 

However,  the  court  opinion  Invited  Con- 
,  res.s  to  change  the  law  to  authorize  judicial 
-eview  of  such  secrecy.  Congress  h-as  nov.' 
r'onc  this  overwhelmingly,  and  President  Ford 
has  vetoed  it. 

President  Ford  evidently  allowed  himself 
lU  be  argued  iiuo  riils  po.sltion  by  the  tradi- 


tional secrecy  hovmds  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  officials  in  other  departments 
who  do  not  want  the  pubUc  prying  Into  their 
afiairs. 

Other  amendments  hi  addition  to  the  na- 
tional defense  item  require  agencies  to  re- 
spond more  promptly  to  complaints  filed 
under  the  act  and  establish  formal  proce- 
dures making  It  easier  i<x  tiie  public  to  get 
answers  to  requests  for  docvunents. 

Pre.sldent  Ford's  veto  of  this  measure  is 
indefen.sible  and  is  a  repudiation  of  his  own 
pledge  to  the  American  people.  It  should 
be  overridden  decisively  and  promptly. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Oct.  21  19741 

Congress  Should  Override  the  Ford 

Antisfcrecy  Veto 

In  1966,  when  both  houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  important  but  limited  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  virtually  every  depart- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  urged  a  veto. 
President  Johnson  signed  it  Into  law.  Some- 
how,   government    svinrlved. 

President  Ford  would  have  done  well  last 
Thursday  to  have  followed  the  example. 
Instead,  he  vetoed  an  Immensely  Important, 
widely  supported  and  overdue  bill  to  extend 
the  1966  act.  His  veto  should  be  overridden 
by  tlie  Senate  and  House  as  an  early  order 
of  business  when  they  reconvene  Nov.  18. 

Since  1966,  and  Intensely  for  most  at  the 
past  four  years,  the  earnest  enemies  of  arbi- 
trary secrecy  In  government  have  been 
laboring  to  broaden  reasonably  the  1966  law. 
The  principal  opponents  have  been  the  often 
faceless,  nameless  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment who  by  their  nature  seem  to  find  It 
either  too  troublesome  or  too  dangerous  for 
the  pet^le  of  the  United  States  to  know 
what  business  la  being  done  on  their  behalf. 

Watergate  and  ail  Its  obfuscaUon,  stone- 
walUng  and  outright  lying  added  ftiel  to  the 
movement.  Ultimately  the  Senate  last  June 
passed  an  amending  blU  by  a  vote  of  64  to  17; 
the  House  passed  a  somewhat  different  ver- 
sion, 363  to  8. 

Responding  to  pressures  from  executive 
agencies,  and  raising  some  conscientious  con- 
cerns, President  Ford  last  August  submitted 
to  the  Congress  written  objections  to  the 
pending  measure.  A  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  made  significant  compro- 
mises and  resolved  conflicts.  The  conference- 
approved  bill  was  passed  849  to  2  by  the 
House  and  by  unanimous  voice  vote  In  the 
Senate. 

Then  came  Mr.  Ford's  veto,  urged  by  every 
department  of  the  executive  branch  except 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and — some- 
what astonishingly — the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  President's  veto  message  focused 
mainly  on  the  bill's  assignment  to  the  Judi- 
ciary the  authority  to  rule  on  the  appropri- 
ateness of  secrecy  classifications  erected  by 
executive  agencies,  and  on  enforcement  pro- 
visions— including  time  limits  on  bureau- 
cratic stalling  and  rather  mild  penalties  for 
violating  the  law. 

The  same  objections  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Ford  In  August.  Serious  attention  was  given 
them.  Significant  adaptations  were  made  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  excels. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  only  real  dan- 
ger the  final  bill  raised  was  to  threaten  the 
anonymous  and  arbitrary  excesses  of  power 
often  used  by  government  servants  to  evade 
accountability.  Mr.  Ford's  Invocations  of  un- 
(jonstitutiouality  and  national  security — 
especially  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Water- 
gate experience — are  not  only  flimsy  in  their 
logic;  they  are  offensive  In  their  Insensitlv- 
ity  to  public  dismay. 

With  the  Congress  In  adjournment.  It-^ 
niemljcrs  are  at  home,  pursuing  votes  in  an 
election  year  made  tumultuous  by  the  very 
concerns  about  goverrunent  .secrecy  and  un- 
accountabUlty  the  Freedom  oi  Iiiftamation 
bill   "--oil;  ;u  lo  nelp  renif-dv. 


Those  legislators'  constituents — you— - 
woTild  do  well  to  demand  how  each  of  them 
will  stand  when  It  comes  time  In  Novcmbe:- 
to  override  Mr.  Ford's  unwise  and  Hl-con- 
sldered  quashing  of  the  public's  right  to 
know  what  Its  servants  are  doing  In  WbbIi- 
Ington's  back  stairs. 

I  Prom  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dallv  Star. 

Oct.  27,  19741 

The  Information  Veto 

The  President  has  vetoed  proposed  ameiid- 
ineutto  to  the  Freedom  ol  Information  Aci 
that  would  have  goiie  lar  in  holding  ac- 
countable the  headless  mass  of  feder,il  bu- 
reaucracy. His  veto  must  be  overridden. 

The  amendments  would  have  required 
agencies  to  keep  an  index  of  the  tons  of  ui- 
formatlon  they  record  each  year  lor  use  bv 
the  consumer-taxpayer.  It  would  have  re- 
quired agencies  to  produce  information  on 
request  by  general  subject  matter  rather  tiiaii 
much  less-accessible  file  numbers.  It  would 
ha\e  provided  for  court  review  of  each  je- 
fusal  of  Information. 

Biireaucrats  would  be  required  to  rejjori 
annually  to  Congress  the  number  of  times  ui- 
formation  was  withheld,  by  whom  and  why: 
whether  appeals  were  made  under  the  act 
and  the  outcomes  of  those  appeals.  The  law 
was  specilicaiiy  applied  to  the  executive  de- 
partment, the  Pentagon,  govemment  corpo- 
rations, government-controlled  corpora tion."-- 
and  independent  regulatory  agencies.  Those 
individuals  who  witlihold  information  with- 
out firm  basis  would  be  subject  to  civil  serA  - 
ice  discipline. 

But  President  Ford  was  persuaded  by  the 
FBI,  the  CIA  and  others  that  such  law  would 
dangerously  inhibit  tliem.  in  their  work.  They 
Wiuit  to  be  totally  exempted. 

In  fact,  the  anieudments  provide  numer- 
ous safeguards  to  the  conduct  of  active  police 
investigation,  foreign  intelligence  and 
counter-intelligence.  Specifically  exempted 
was  Information  classified  for  national  de. 
feuse,  information  that  would  foul  a  crim- 
inal case,  deprive  a  defendant  of  fair  trial, 
constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy, disclose  the  Identity  of  a  confidential 
source,  disclose  unxistial  procedures  and  tech- 
niques or  endanger  the  life  of  an  officer. 

If  all  that  failed  there  would  be  the  court 
to    make    the    determination    behind   closed 
doors. 

The  American  system  of  government  can 
afford  no  isolated  enclaves  of  nonreeponsive- 
ness — certainly  not  after  the  revelations  oi 
the  past  two  years  that  the  FBI  and  CIA 
have  been  employed  for  extensi^'e  political 
services. 

Tlie  cond\ict  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
and  legitimate  foreign  intelligence  would 
not  be  hampered  by  the  amendments.  It 
would  make  agencies  like  the  FBI  and  CIA. 
not  used  to  being  held  accountable,  account- 
able, and  that  is  their  real  objection. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Palls  (Tex.)  Times. 

Oct.  91,  1974] 
President  Blocks  Right  To  Know 

Congressional  improvements  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  (FOI>  Act  adopted  i:i 
1966,  have  been  blocked  with  a  veto  by  Piesi- 
dent  Ford. 

The  Times,  concerned  with  our  readers' 
right  to  know,  believes  Congress  should 
override  the  veto  when  It  convenes  after  the 
election  recess. 

The  President  vetoed  amendments  to  the 
FOI  Act  at  the  Insistence  of  many  federal 
agencies.  Including  the  Justice  Depajtmeni 

The  measure  went  to  the  White  House 
Oct.  7  after  the  House  approved  the  con- 
ference report  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
349  lo  2.  The  Senate  had  approved  tlip 
conference  report  'oy  voice  vove  Oct.  1. 

The  FOI  amendments  were  approved  by 
Congress  to  facilitate  public  access  to  in- 
forin.-.tioti    The  KOI  Ai  ^  r'-quires  the  feaeral 
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government  and  Its  agencies  to  make  avail- 
able to  citizens,  upon  request,  all  documents 
and  records,  except  those  which  fall  Into 
certain  exempt  categories. 

Studies  of  operation  of  tlie  law  Indicate 
[hat  major  problems  In  obtaining  Informa- 
tion are  bureaucratic  delay,  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing suit  to  force  disclosure,  and  excessive 
ilinrges  levied  by  agencies  for  finding  and 
providing  requested  Information. 

It  was  to  correct  these  problems  that  Con- 
gress approved  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
law. 

The  POI  amendments  have  been  three  years 
in  development.  Spokesmen  for  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  believe  every 
reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  cooperate 
with  governmental  bureaucracy  In  shaping 
legislation  where  legitimate  national  secu- 
rity matters  are  concerned. 

In  ensuring  a  basic  American  right,  Con- 
gress should  lose  no  time  in  overriding  the 
presidential  veto  when  it  convenes  after  the 
elections. 

(From  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record  News, 

Nov.  6,  1974] 

Citizens'  Right  To  Know 

An  Important  question  before  Congress  is 
whether  or  not  President  Ford's  veto  of  the 
freedom  of  information  amendments  to  the 
POI  Act  of  1966  is  to  be  allowed  to  stand. 
Congress  will  consider  an  attempt  to  override 
the  veto  after  members  return  from  the  gen- 
eral election  recess,  Nov.  18. 

Purpose  of  the  amendments  was  to  close 
some  glaring  loopholes  In  the  1966  law  which 
had  negated  its  Intent.  Although  the  amend- 
ment, H.R.  12471.  passed  both  House  and 
Senate  with  only  two  dissenting  votes.  Ford 
vetoed  It  because  of  disagreement  with  three 
provisions,  review  of  classified  documents, 
time  limits  and  costs,  and  investigatory 
records. 

The  President  felt  the  review  of  classified 
documents  provisions  might  adversely  affect 
national  security.  Of  course  newspapers  have 
heard  this  argument  before,  and  have  seen 
it  misapplied  more  often  than  not. 

News  is  perishable,  thus  quick  reaction  to 
requests  for  Information  Is  essential.  If 
enough  time  lapses,  such  as  sometimes  Is 
the  case  under  present  law,  the  Information 
sought  becomes  worthless. 

Fear  that  compulsory  disclosure  of  FBI  and 
other  Investigatory  law  enforcement  files 
will  eliminate  confidentiality  also  is  an  ultra- 
cautious  approach.  The  White  House  Is  giving 
the  FBI,  the  CIA,  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  fears  of  every  document  classification 
omcinl  In  Washington  the  benefit  of  doubt 
over  the  citizens'  right  to  know. 

Attitude  of  the  federal  government  is  per- 
sonified by  a  White  House  aide's  remark 
about  the  veto:  "Who  gives  a  damn  except 
the  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 
whether  he  vetoes  them?" 

Well,  we  also  care.  And  so  should  every 
citizen  who  Is  fed  up  with  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  public's  business  too  often  is  being 
transacted,  not  only  in  Washington,  but 
by  bureaucrats  everywhere  whose  qualifica- 
tions have  never  been  passed  on  by  the  voters. 

Major  problems  in  obtaining  information 
inider  present  law  of  bureaucratic  delay,  cost 
of  bringing  suit  to  force  disclosure  and  ex- 
cessive charges  levied  by  agencies  for  de- 
veloping and  providing  requested  Informa- 
tion. Correction  of  these  problems  should  be 
given  top  priority,  not  the  negativism  that 
Lhe  amendments   are  designed  to  coimter. 

The  key  to  overriding  the  veto,  which  will 
help  restore  openness  In  our  government, 
rests  with  the  people.  An  expression  of  sup- 
port for  the  amendments  from  Individual 
citizens  to  their  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Hou.se  and  Senate  could  make  the  difference. 
We  suggest  it  of  every  interested  person. 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  former  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  REID.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement  as  to  the  action  on  the 
conference  report. 

I  believe  vei-y  strongly  that  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  amendment  bill  be- 
fore us  is  clearly  a  step  forward.  In  ad- 
dition to  setting  important  time  limits 
by  which  Government  agencies  would  be 
required  to  respond  to  cases  and  law- 
suits, it  would  authorize  a  court  "to  en- 
join the  agency  from  witliholding  agency 
records,"  "to  determine  the  matter  de 
novo,"  and  to  "examine  the  contents  of 
such  agency  records  in  camera  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  records  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  withheld  under  any  of 
the  exemptions  set  forth"  later  in  the 
bill.  As  the  bill  emphasizes,  "the  burden 
is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  action." 

The  in  camera  inspection  provision 
Included  in  this  bill  would  overturn  the 
1973  Supreme  Court  decision,  EPA 
against  Mink,  in  which  the  couit  held 
that  in-cliambers  Inspection  is  ordi- 
narily precluded  imder  the  act.  Such  in- 
spection was  also  denied  in  a  case  in 
which  I  was  involved — with  Mr.  Moss — 
relating  to  the  Pentagon  papers.  In  this 
case,  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia held  that  in  camera  inspection 
would  not  be  appropriate.  While  the  lan- 
guage added  by  the  managers  of  the  con- 
ference points  out  that  this  Inspection 
procedure  is  discretionary  and  not  man- 
datory, and  that  courts  will  "accord 
substantial  weight  to  an  agency's  afiQ- 
davit"  arguing  that  documents  may  be 
exempt  for  defense  or  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons, I  am  hopeful  that  tills  language 
would  be  construed  exceptionally  nar- 
rowly. The  courts,  in  my  view,  have  a 
duty  to  look  behind  any  claim  of  exemp- 
tion, which  all  too  often  in  the  past  has 
been  used  to  cover  up  inefficiency  or  em- 
barrassment even  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters which,  many  times,  are  fully  known 
by  other  countries  but  not  printable  in 
our  own — supposedly  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  most  open  in  the  world. 

This  bill  also  makes  some  important 
redefinitions  of  exemptions  from  the  act. 
While  in  the  original  act,  there  was  a 
blanket  exemption  for  all  national  se- 
curity matters,  these  amendments  limit 
that  exemption  to  those  matters:  First, 
specifically  authorized  under  criteria 
established  by  an  Executive  order  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy;  and  second, 
are  in  fact  properly  classified  pursuant 
to  such  Executive  order. 

Finally,  this  bill  redefines  the  law  en- 
forcement exemption,  narrowing  it  sig- 
nificantly compared  to  previous  law. 
Rather  than  affording  all  law  enforce- 
ment matters  a  blanket  exemption,  this 
bill  requires  that  the  Government  specify 
some  harm  in  order  to  claim  the  exemp- 
tion. When  one  considers  that  in  the 
past  the  law  enforcement  exemption  has 
been  construed  by  agencies  to  preclude 
access  to  meat  in.spection  reports,  OHSA 
safety   reports,   airline  safety   analyses 


and  reports  on  medical  care  In  federally 
supported  nursing  homes,  one  can  easily 
see  the  need  for  plugging  the  loophole  in 
the  old  law. 

The  gentleman  In  the  well  and  I  both. 
I  think,  would  have  liked  to  see  it 
stronger  in  some  of  the  criteria,  particu- 
larly as  concei-ns  what  constitutes  na- 
tional secui'ity,  which  is  frequently  used 
to  bar  the  door  to  Information.  But 
sometimes  I  believe  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  I  believe  the  steps  nar- 
rowing the  criteria  in  section  552  which 
sets  forth  the  requirement  for  prompt 
consideration  by  the  courts  of  what 
constitutes  appropriate  action  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Executive  order  and  the 
criteria  of  the  Executive  order  are  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  accountability  that 
the  American  people  must  have  if  we  are 
to  have  freedom  of  information,  both 
for  the  public,  the  press  and  the 
Congress. 

I  think  an  override  is  an  essential  first 
step  to  make  further  progress  in  this 
area,  and  I  think  the  arguments  pre- 
sented in  the  conference  report  are 
clear  and  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  urge  that  the 
veto  will  be  overridden. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.sylvania.  I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 

the   gentleman   from  Pennsylvania  for 

bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  today. 

I  strongly  support  the  public's  right  to 
know  about  their  Federal  Government 
and,  therefore.  I  am  voting  today  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  the  freedom 
of  information  bill — H.R.  12471. 

The  arguments  for  overriding  this  veto 
are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer: 
Congress  Must  Guarantee  Public's  Right 
To  Know 
One  of  the  vital  Issues  facing  Congress 
when  it  returns  from  the  election  recess  will 
be  President  Ford's  veto  of  the  1974  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

Congressmen  should  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  measure — designed  to  make 
it  easier  for  citizens  to  gain  access  to  federal 
doctiments. 

The  1974  version  of  the  act  would  close 
loopholes  in  the  1966  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  that  have  frustrated  the  public's  right 
to  know.  The  new  act  would  shift  the  burden 
of  proof  from  Individuals  seeking  Informa- 
tion to  those  agencies  denying  access  to  fed- 
eral documents. 

Under  the  present  act.  Information  often 
has  been  withheld  simply  because  it  might 
serve  to  embarrass  an  agency  or  cause  a  bit 
of  effort  by  government  employes.  Individ- 
uals have  had  to  go  to  court  to  obtain  federal 
documents. 

A  dramatic  example  of  why  the  new  act  Is 
needed  was  provided  last  week  with  the  end 
of  a  local  couple's  five-year  struggle  to  see 
Internal  Revenue  Department  tax  audit 
records. 

Philip  and  Sue  Long  of  Bellevue  finally 
secured  access  to  the  records  after  spending 
$20,000  of  their  owii  money  In  the  quest  for 
IRS  tax  information. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  this  Information 
has  been  made  available  to  the  public,  the 
press  or  even  Congress. 

The  new  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
would  reduce  the  leeway  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  withhold  Information  for  "con- 
fidential" reasons  and  shorten  by  a  few  days 
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the  amount  of  time  an  agency  has  to  comply 
with  a  request.  It  woidd  also  permit  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  discipline  bu- 
reaucrats If  the  courts  find  that  they  have 
"arbitrarily  or  capriciously"  withheld  in- 
formation. 

During  the  House  debate  on  the  1974  bill. 
Rep.  Bill  Alexander,  Arkansas  Democrat,  said 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  last  year  when  he 
tried  to  find  out  how  much  wheat  subsidy 
had  been  paid  to  grain  exporters  for  their 
.ssles  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Alexander  concluded:  "If  I,  as  a  member  of 
Congres.s.  become  frustrated  when  I  am 
denied  access  to  Information  vital  to  the 
public  welfare,  what  about  John  Q.  Citizen 
and  his  efforts  to  get  the  InXormation  he 
needs?" 

What  aboxit  John  Q.  Public  Indeed? 

When  President  Ford  took  office  In  August, 
he  declared  his  administration  would  be  an 
"open"  one.  Despite  that  promise,  he  ha.s 
taken  a  step  backward  in  vetoing  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Congress  should  act  promptly  to  re-afflrm 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  its  govern- 
ment is  doing. 

Ml'.  MOG'RHEAD  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  ErlenbornK 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Lhe  motion  to  override  the 
veto  of  the  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  was  a  bipartisan  effort. 
It  originated  in  this  House  in  the  first 
term  during  which  I  sei-ved  in  Congress. 

One  of  the  Republican  cosponsors  of 
that  effort  was  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Don  Rumsfeld,  who 
now  serves  President  Ford  in  the  White 
House. 

The  bill  before  us  is  also  the  result  of 
a  bipartisan  effort  in  our  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  We  started  out  with 
the  same  goals  In  mind,  with  some  di- 
vergent opinions,  and  in  our  subcom- 
mittee, I  think  in  the  best  tradition  of 
bipartisan.ship,  we  resolved  what  differ- 
ences we  did  have,  and  came  to  the  fioor 
with  a  bill  that  was  very  substantially 
supported  by  this  House. 

Pi-esident  Ford  had  his  first  opportu- 
nity to  have  input  as  President  on  this 
bill  when  it  was  in  conference,  and  he 
did  make  his  views  known  to  the  confer- 
ees. I  think  in  great  measure  the  confer- 
ees responded  to  the  concerns  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  articulated  to  us.  and  when 
we  then  brought  the  effort  of  the  con- 
ference committee  to  the  floor  it  was 
supported  ovei-w'helmingly. 

I  believe  the  concerns  that  the  Presi- 
dent states  in  his  veto  message  are  not 
sufficient  to  waisant  the  support  of  this 
veto. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  those 
concerns  that  the  President  enumerated 
In  his  veto  mes.sage.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  the  section  of  the  bill  that  clearly 
reverses  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  EUA  against  Mink.  That  de- 
cision held  that  there  was  no  authority 
under  the  act  to  look  behind  the  stamp 
of  cla.ssrfication  in  a  document  that  was 
clas-^ified.  We  clearly  Intend  to  overturn  t 
that  decision.  The  question  that  arises 


is  what  weight  of  evidence  must  there  be 
for  the  court  to  find  that  a  document  has 
been  Improperly  classified.  We  do  not 
spell  out  In  the  conference  report  a  par- 
ticular rule  of  weight  of  evidence,  but  I 
think  the  normal  rule  in  civil  cases  or 
preponderance  would  apply.  The  Presi- 
dent R.sks  that  the  classification  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  comt  not  have  authority 
to  overturn  it  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
basis  to  support  the  classification.  He 
uses  as  ai-gument  a  corollary  of  the  deci- 
sions coming  from  regulatory  agencies. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  corollary  is  apt. 
The  decisions  of  regulator^'  agencies  are 
reached  ordinarily  as  a  result  of  adver- 
sary proceedings,  pubhc  proceedings,  and 
the  making  of  a  record. 

The  decisions  whether  to  classify  a 
document  are  made  usually  on  an  arbi- 
traiy  basis  of  some  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  document  falls  within  the  system  of 
classification  as  outhned  in  the  Execu- 
tive order.  Thei-efore,  I  thuik  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  or  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  is  the  proper  test. 

Second,  the  President  would  have 
longer  time  limits  for  response. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  This 
is  on  the  first  point  the  gentleman  made : 

One  of  the  p>oints,  as  I  read  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message,  and  the  explana- 
tion which  was  given,  was  that  there 
might  be  instances  in  which  they  did 
not  want  to  produce  sensitive  documents 
Tvith  regard  to  the  in  camera  inspection 
so  that  the  document  would  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  court.  We  did  try  to  cover 
that  .situation  in  the  language  of  the 
conference  report,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  put  on  the  rec- 
ord what  we  .said  in  the  conference  re- 
port: 

However,  the  conferees  recognize  that  the 
Executive  departments  responsible  for  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  matters  have 
luilqtie  Insights  Into  what  adverse  effects 
might  occur  as  a  result  of  public  di-sclosure 
of  a  particular  classified  record.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conferees  expect  that  Federal 
courts,  in  making  de  novo  determinations 
In  section  552(b)  (1)  cases  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  law,  wiU  accord  sul)- 
.stantlal  weight  to  an  agency's  affidavit  con- 
cerning the  details  of  the  classified  Et«tu« 
of  the  disputed  record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  Horto:j». 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thanl;  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  other  words,  we  did  make  it  pos- 
sible that  the  court  would  not  have  to 
have  the  document,  and  we  indicated 
that  it  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
have  the  document  produced  and  that 
it  could  be  determmed  on  affidavit. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  think  that  we  made  it 
clear.  We  anticipated  the  court  would 


give  great  weight  to  the  affidavit,  com- 
ing from  the  executive  branch,  and 
would  not  In  most  cases  even  view  the 
document  but  only  if  the  court  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  do  so  in  camera. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  \i'lll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  compelled  to  stai.d 
and  speak  for  this  bill,  despite  the  veto 
by  my  Piesident. 

The  issues  in  this  legislation  go  far 
beyond  whether  we  will  have  "openness 
and  candor"  in  this  particular  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  sti-uggle  over  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  How  the  Congress 
decides  the  fate  of  this  bill  .shall  have  a 
grave  effect  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment  and  the  peoples 
right  of  access  to  their  Government. 

A  century  ago,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, Ben.iamin  Disraeli,  said : 

From  the  people  and  for  the  people,  all 
springs  and  all  must  exist. 

A  decade  later.  President  Lincoln 
w  rote  that  we  have  a — 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  pepole 
8nd  for  the  people. 

Tills  quotation  states  the  esser.ce  of 
our  democracy  and  our  freedoms.  We 
cannot  take  them  for  granted.  They  can 
perish  if  the  Government  is  allowed  to 
become  a  separate  and  independent  en- 
tity from  the  people. 

Tlie  bill  that  has  been  returned  to  this 
Hou.se,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments,  embodies  the  spirit  of 
"government  cf  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  These  amendments 
pronde  gieater  access  to  Government 
records.  They  provide  a  mechanism  for 
tearing  away  some  of  tlie  layers  of  offi- 
cial secrecy  without  endangering  ou:- 
national  .secuiity. 

This  bill  has  come  before  this  House 
twice  before  and  passed  by  overwhelming 
margins.  On  March  14,  tlie  House  passed 
this  bill  on  a  vote  of  383  to  8.  Then  last 
month,  on  October  7.  the  House  adopted 
the  conference  report  on  a  vote  of  349 
to  2. 

The  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  amendments  is  to  strengthen 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  its  Gov- 
emment  is  doing.  When  this  right  to 
know  is  bolstered,  democracy  will  work 
better.  This  is  an  objective  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  overwhelniin-jly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  value  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  has  bean  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  since  it  was 
enacted  in  1966.  Recently,  it  was  instru- 
mental in  exix)sing  some  dubious,  if  not 
illegal,  activities  by  the  Internal  Reven",e 
Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  Washington  Post  ran  an 
incLsive  editorial  on  the  act  in  this  morn- 
ing's edition,  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record.  It  explains  clearly  why  my  col- 
leagues should  pass  this  bill  over  the 
veto  cf  the  Pi-esident.  The  article  follows : 
IFiom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  20.  19741 
Fedkral   Fh-Es:    Freedom   op  Information 

Just  before  the  election  recess.  President 
Ford  used  his  power  of  veto  and  sent  back  to 
the  Coiipres?  a  piece  of  very  Important  l<»)?l.s- 
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latlon,  the  1974  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  Those  amendments  were 
important  because  they  strengthened  a  law 
that  was  fine  In  principle  and  purpose  but 
poor  In  practical  terms.  The  Fxeedom  of 
Information  Act  had  been  enacted  In  1966 
m  the  hope  of  making  it  pos';lMe  for  the 
press  aiad  the  public  to  obtain  documents 
from  within  government  to  which  they  are 
tntiiled.  Because  of  cumbersome  provisions 
of  the  act,  however,  obtaining  sueU  Informa- 
lion  proved  verj'  ditTicult. 

Tills  year,  after  long  hearinj;s.  much 
hagglUig  between  House  and  Seuale  and  two 
resounding  votes,  a  series  of  anipiidments 
was  ready  for  presidential  signature.  They 
shortened  the  amomit  of  time  a  citizen  would 
be  required  to  wait  for  the  bureaucraf  y  to 
produce  a  requested  document..  They  re- 
moved some  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of 
information  that  could  be  obtained:  and 
they  placed  sanctions  on  bureaucrats  who 
tried  to  keep  Information  secret  that  should 
be  released  in  the  public  interest.  In  light  of 
President  Ford's  previouo  statements  lii  sup- 
port of  openness  in  government,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  President  would  welcome 
this  legislation  and  sign  it  Into  law.  Instead, 
sadly,  Mr.  Ford  yielded  to  the  arguments 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  vetoed  tv»e  legisla- 
tion. 

Since  then,  a  numijer  of  journHli.st,",  and 
citizens'  groups  have  criticized  tiiat  action 
by  the  President  and  urged  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  Today  in  the  House  and  tomor- 
row in  the  Senate,  those  votes  are  sclieduled 
to  take  place.  We  would  urge  a  strong  vole  in 
support  of  the  legislation,  partictilarly  in 
light  of  two  recent  disclosures  made  possible 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Recently,  a  Ralph  Nader-supported  grotip 
on  tax  reform  turned  up  the  fact  tlie  Nixon 
Wliite  House  Instigated  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Investigations  of  social  action  groups 
on  the  left  and  In  the  black  community.  The 
absvurdity  of  the  exercise  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Urban  League  was  among  the 
targets,  lumped  In  as  "radical"  along  with 
several  social  organizatioii.s  that  hardly  merit 
either  tlie  label  or  the  attention  they  were 
given  by  IRS.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  In  the  past,  the  tax  laws  were  not  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  political  harassment. 
The  interesting  pomt  about  these  la'test  dis- 
closures Is  that  they  were  made  possible  by 
the  utilization  of  tiie  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Justice  Department 
released  a  report  earlier  this  week  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  counter  Intelligence  opera- 
tions of  the  FBI.  Much  of  this  Uiformatlon 
about  the  use  of  dirty  tricks  against  the  far 
left  and  the  far  right  had  been  revealed 
earlier  this  year,  agaUi  because  of  action 
taken  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  felt 
compelled,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Justice 
Department  had  been  forced  to  release  about 
tlie  program,  to  order  a  study  of  what  the 
FBI  had  done.  Mr.  Saxbe  found  aspects  of 
the  program  abhorrent.  But  FBI  director 
Clarence  M.  Kelley  actually  defended  the 
practices  of  his  predecessor.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
This  Is  a  good  example  of  how  important  It 
is  that  this  country  have  a  strong  Fi-eedom 
of  Information  law  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  public  to  learn  of  such  activities — 
and  such  attitudes  on  the  part  of  officials 
in  sensitive  and  powerful  jobs — and  to  learn 
of  them  aa  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  not  a 
law  to  make  the  task  of  Jotirnalists  easier  or 
the  profits  of  news  org^anlzatlons  greater.  It 
is.  in  other  words,  not  special  interest  legis- 
lation In  the  sense  that  the  term  is  ordinarily 
used.  It  is  special  interest  legislation  in  that 
it  Is  Intended  to  assist  the  very  special  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  in  being  in- 
lormed  about  the  processes  and  practices  of 
their  government.  This  is  a  point  President 


Ford's  advisers  missed  badly  at  the  time  of 
the  veto.  One  of  them  Is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  If  the  President  vetoed  the  bill, 
"who  gives  a  damn  besides  The  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times?"  The  truth  of 
tbe  matter  Is  that  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
he.irt  of  what  a  free  society  is  abotit.  When 
ni-'cncles  of  government  sucli  as  the  FBI  and 
Jits  can  engage  in  the  kind  of  activity  just 
rover. 'Pil.  It.  i,-,  serious  bus!)\e«p.  That's  why  we 
should  fill  give  a  dimn— e-'pecial'.y  those  who 
are  to  r.\st  tlnir  votes  today  and  tomoi-row. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yii^ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yieldins. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  12471  consisting  of  amendments 
designed  to  improve  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  amendments 
would  permit  Federal  judges  to  make  an 
in  camera  examination  of  classified  docu- 
ment.s  to  determine  whether  they  had 
been  properly  classified.  The  author  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss), 
has  stated  thai  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  act  when  it  was  passed  8  years 
ago  during  the  Johnson  administration. 
But  the  courts  said  the  is.<;ue  was  not 
tiiat  clear. 

Although  a  Federal  agency's  affidavit 
that  a  document  is  properly  classified 
should  be  given  due  consideration  by  tlie 
courts,  that  a.ssertion  simply  camiot  be 
and  should  not  be  the  final  word  in  the 
matter.  We  should  remember  that  a 
number  of  the  "political  enemies"  docu- 
ments in  the  Watergate  investigation 
carried  false  classification  labels  based 
on  national  security. 

The  abuse  of  classification  labels  by 
any  administration  should  be  open  to 
challenge.  It  does  not  require  an  oracle 
to  know  when  something  does  not  meet 
specific  classification  requirements.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  a  chicken  to  know  when 
an  egg  is  bad  and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  have  faith  that  in  gen- 
uinely gray  areas,  Federal  judges  will 
tend  to  rule  in  favor  of  national  security. 
But  when  something  clearly  does  not 
meet  the  test,  it  is  going  to  come  out.  And 
it  should  for  tiie  sake  of  good  govern- 
ment. That  sort  of  thing  helps  the  Amer- 
ican people  make  an  informed  judgment 
on  whether  its  governmental  leaders  are 
doing  a  good  or  bad  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press: 

Ford  LAPi-t.s  on  Pkomise  To  Oi-en  Up 
Government 

In  light  of  the  new  era  of  openness  Pres- 
ident Ford  has  pledged  to  bring  to  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  In  Washington,  his  recent 
veto  of  changes  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  was  unfortunate  and  misguided. 

The  act  was  passed  in  1966,  and  was  de- 
signed to  make  it  easier,  not  harder,  for  the 
public  to  know  what  Its  government  was 
doing.  The  law,  however,  contained  numer- 
ous loopholes  which  have  allowed  insensitive 
federal  agencies  to  continue  the  aura  of 
secrecy  which  lor  far  too  long  has  perme- 
ated government  thinking. 

The  new  amendments  to  the  act  were  de- 
signed  to  ','lininiate  some  of  the  key  loop- 


holes, and  were  passed  overwhelmmgly  by 
l>oth  houses  of  Congress. 

The  amendments  would  put  a  time  limit 
of  10  working  days  on  a  federal  agency  to 
decide  whether  it  would  honor  a  request 
to  make  information  public,  and  20  working 
days  to  decide  appeals  when  access  to  Infor- 
mation is  denied.  These  are  not  unreasonable 
limits,  and  they  would  force  agencies  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  public's  right  to 
know,  instead  of  indulging  in  bureaucratic 
foot-dragging.  .Another  amendment  called 
for  judicial  review  of  classified  national  se- 
ciuity  Information,  if  Its  release  Is  sought, 
before  it  could  be  withheld. 

Within  the  government,  opposition  to  the 
amendments  has  come  mainly  from  officials 
connected  with  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense  policy.  It  was  on  their  objections 
that  President  Ford  apparently  acted  in  an- 
nouncing his  veto. 

The  president  said  he  would  submit  pio- 
pasalh  of  his  own  to  Congress.  We  hope  he 
will  do  so.  and  soon,  for  thei'e  are  good 
reasons  other** Ise  why  Congress  should  tvv 
to  override  this  veto.  While  It  Is  true  that 
new.smen  and  nev.swomen  are  among  tliose 
who  have  been  pressing  for  passage  of  tlie 
amendments,  all  of  the  public  has  a  stake  in 
them. 

Over  the  last  decade,  we  have  seen  the 
fruits  of  governmental  secrecy — In  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  decisions 
that  led  to  and  increased  American  involve- 
ment there,  in  the  secret  decisions  to  bomb 
Cambodia,  and  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Wat^rgat*'  scandals.  What  all  of  these  events 
have  .shown  Is  that  government  governs 
worst  when  It  does  not  trust  the  people, 
and  is  utiwilling  to  tell  the  people  what  it 
Is  doing.  That  is  why  the  public  should  sup- 
port efforts  to  strengthen  the  Freedom  ol 
Information  Act.  and  why  President  Ford  is 
wront;  to  veto  such  efforts. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  io  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  r2471,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Art  Amendmen.   of  1974. 

In  vetoing  this  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent cited  three  reasons: 

First.  The  legislation  would  authorize 
a  Federal  judge  to  examine  agency  rec- 
ords privately  to  determine  whether 
these  records  can  be  properly  A'ithheld 
imder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  that  this  provision  could  endanger 
our  diplomatic  relations  and  our  military 
and  intelligence  secrets; 

Second.  The  bill  would  permit  acce.ss 
to  additional  law  cnfoicement  investiga- 
tory files;  and 

Third.  The  Piesident  believes  that  the 
time  limits  for  agencies  to  respond  to  re- 
quests for  information — 10  days  on  fur- 
nishing the  document,  and  20  days  for 
determinations  on  appeal — are  unrea- 
sonable. 

During  tlie  debate  on  the  House  floor 
on  October  7  on  the  conference  report  ..n 
H.R.  12471.  the  first  two  points  which 
the  President  used  as  reasons  for  the 
veto  were  specifically  discus.sed  in  an  ex- 
change between  Congressmen  Horton 
and  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  both  of 
whom  serve  in  ranking  pOTitio^s  or  the 
House  Government  OperatiWir  Commit- 
tee, the  committee  which  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  legislation.  During  this  ex- 
change, it  was  brought  cut  that  the 
■judge  would  have  to  decide  whtlher  the 
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document  met  the  criteria  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  classification — not 
whether  he  himself  would  have  classified 
the  document  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideas  of  what  should  be  kept  secret,"  and 
that  before  the  Court  orders  an  in 
camem  Inspection,  the  Government 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish in  testimony  and  detailed  affidavits 
that  the  documents  in  question  are  ex- 
empt from  disclosure.  The  conference 
report  clearly  states  that  an  in  camera 
investigation  would  not  be  automatic. 

With  regards  to  exempting  national 
security  and  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tory information,  the  conference  langu- 
age is  very  specific  on  this  issue.  The 
legislation  protects  materials  which  have 
been — 

(1)(A)  specifically  authorized  under  cri- 
teria established  by  an  Executive  order  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  national  defense 
or  foreign  policy  and  (B)  are  in  fact  properly 
classified  pursuant  to  such  Executive  order; 
•  •  *  •  • 

(7)  Investigatory  records  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  production  of  such  records  would 

(A)  interfere  with  enforcement  proceedings, 

(B)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial 
cr  an  Impartial  adjudication,  (C)  constitute 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy, (D)  disclose  the  Identity  of  a  con- 
fidential source  and,  in  the  case  of  a  record 
compiled  by  a  criminal  law  enforcement  ati- 
thorlty  In  the  cotirse  of  a  criminal  Uivestlga- 
tlon,  or  by  an  agency  conducting  a  lawful 
national  security  Intelligence  Investigation, 
confidential  Information  furnished  only  by 
the  confidential  source,  (E)  disclose  in- 
vestigative techniques  and  procedures,  or 
(P)  endanger  the  life  or  physical  safety  of 
law  enforcement  personnel;" 

It  is  my  view  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  access  to  their  Govern- 
ment— a  Government  which  was  created 
to  serve  them,  and  which  they  support 
through  their  tax  dollars.  Although  I 
respect  the  President's  position  and  his 
willingness  to  approve  similar  legislation 
once  it  has  been  amended  as  he  suggests, 
I  cannot  in  this  instance  agree  with  him. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  does  protect  those 
lawful  sensitive  areas  of  Government, 
and  I  think  that  the  time  allowed  for 
agencies  to  respond  to  citizens'  requests 
for  information — 10  days  for  agencies  to 
respond  to  a  request,  with  provisions  for 
an  additional  10-day  extension  under 
"unusual  circumstances,"  and  20  days 
for  agencies  to  respond  to  appeals — is 
reasonable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  continuing  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  the  second  two  points. 
Under  the  bill  before  us  the  time  limits 
for  response  to  a  request  are  reduced  to 
10  working  days  for  the  original  re- 
sponse, 20  working  days  for  an  admin- 
istrative appeal,  and  then  10  additional 
days'  extension  in  cases  where  there  are 
particular  difficulties.  This  would  be  a 
total  of  40  working  days  or  a  total  of  8 
weeks.  I  think  that  is  long  enough. 

The  President  suggests  in  his  veto 
message  and  the  amendments  he  sent 
here  to  the  House  30  days,  plus  15  for 
extension,  plus  20  for  the  administrative 
appeal.  That  would  be  65  working  days 


or  13  weeks  before  a  final  decision  would 
be  made.  I  ^rink  that  is  an  unreasonable 
delay.  In  either  event,  whether  it  be 
mider  the  proposal  of  the  President  or 
in  the  bill,  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
court  intervention  to  give  additional 
time  in  cases  where  there  are  particular 
difficulties. 

Lastly,  on  the  question  of  opening  up 
investigatory  records,  at  the  present 
time  under  the  law  all  investigatory  files 
are  exempt,  and  we  found  that  there 
have  been  abuses  in  tliis  regard.  Under 
the  bill  we  would  open  up  nonexempt 
records  that  are  within  exempt  files.  I 
think  that  there  are  reasonable  safe- 
guards in  the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the 
veto  will  be  overridden. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  original  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss  > . 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  vote  today  on  a  bill 
which  would  put  an  end  to  7  years  of 
brueaucratic  foot-dragging  and  guar- 
antee the  openness  in  Government  which 
the  original  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  designed  to  promote. 

The  overwhelming  margin  by  which 
this  House  passed  H.R.  12471  when  it  was 
first  before  us  testifies  to  the  broad  sup- 
port which  these  goals  command. 

But  the  President  has  chosen  to  veto 
this  bill.  He  returns  it  to  us  with  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  sign  it.  Our  job  is 
to  consider  whether  those  reasons  are 
cogent. 

First,  he  argues  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  classified  material 
would  compromise  national  security,  be- 
cause no  presumption  of  reasonableness 
is  created  for  an  administrative  classi- 
fication. The  language  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage suggests  that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12471  are  dangerous  innovations,  that 
they  would  "violate  constitutional  prin- 
ciples." 

Yet  there  is  nothing  unprecedented  in 
this  bill.  It  merely  treats  challenges  to 
classification  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  as  those  challenges  are 
treated  when  suit  is  filed  on  other 
grounds. 

WHiy  should  the  courts  presume  that 
an  administrative  classification  is  rea- 
sonable? Surely  we  are  familiar  by  now 
with  the  extent  to  which  any  document 
tending  to  embarrass  any  agency  tends 
to  become  an  instant  top  secret.  I  am 
often  reminded  of  the  Russian  story 
about  the  man  sentenced  to  23  years  in 
piLson  for  saying  "Brezhnev  is  a  fool":  3 
years  for  insulting  the  party  secretary, 
and  20  for  revealing  a  state  secret. 

No.  by  their  own  actions  the  managers 
of  those  classification  stamps  have  for- 
feited any  presumption  that  their  ac- 
tions are  reasonable.  Let  the  courts 
deride. 
The  second  objection  rai-sed  in  the  veto 


message  is  simply  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative convenience.  It  is  claimed  that 
too  great  a  burden  is  placed  on  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  act  quickly  and  to  demon- 
strate document  by  document  that  there 
is  a  need  for  secrecy.  If  the  agencies  had 
a  history  of  cooperation  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom  of  information,  if  we  did  not 
have  before  us  their  history  of  stubborn, 
protracted,  trench  warfare,  yielding 
nothing  except  under  compulsion,  then 
tliese  argument^  might  carry  some 
v.eii,'ht.  But  tlie  record  being  the  record. 
I  crtunot  work  up  any  great  degree  of 
.\vinpathy  for  the  admin istrations  po.-i- 
lion.  The  President  would  have  us  build 
in  loopholes  for  tlie  agencies  to  snipe 
through.  I  see  no  reason  to  do  so. 

Thia  bill,  as  we  passed  it  before,  is  a 
ni.-ijor  advance.  I  hope  my  colleauuts 
.'support  overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisln- 
lion  deserves  to  be  finally  enacted  by  the 
overriding,  in  this  instance,  of  an  ill- 
advi.sed  Presidential  veto.  I  think  that 
the  advice  upon  which  President  Ford 
acted  in  vetoing  this  bill  came  in  many 
instances  from  the  same  top  and  middle 
echelons  in  the  Government,  the  same 
group  of  people  who  so  vigorously  urged 
the  late  President  LjTidon  Johnson  to 
veto  the  original  legislation. 

In  drafting  the  original  legLslatioii. 
iheie  v.ere  many  compromises  made 
which,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  ht<ve 
been  made,  but  they  made  it  possible  to 
a.:co:nplish  something  toward  opening 
the  Government  wider  to  the  American 
people.  After  all,  it  is  their  Government, 
not  only  their  Govei-nment,  but  they  are 
the  ultimate  governors  of  this  Nation, 
and  that  they  have  in  the  final  analysis 
the  gi-eatest  need  for  information. 

The  bill  upon  which  v,e  are  voting  to- 
day, the  matter  of  overriding  the  veio. 
represents  compromise  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition, compromise  of  the  views  of  the 
Congress,  and  it  should  have  been  tlir 
views  of  the  Executive,  because  they  were 
carefully  considered.  I  know  that  I  pt  r- 
sonally  agreed  to  modification  of  posi- 
tions thPt  I  had  carefully  thougiii 
through  in  an  effort  to  go  more  than 
half  way  toward  meeting  the  objections 
of  tlie  Executive.  I  tliink  every  legitimate 
objection  that  could  have  been  supported 
has  been  met  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  think  it  is  the  minimum  that  wc 
should  do  as  a  Congress  to  insure  niore 
openness  in  Government. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid'. 
WMO  worked  so  hard  on  the  original 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
cliaiiman  for  yielding. 

As  coauthor  of  the  original  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  along  with  the  chair- 
man. I  share  his  view.  I  would  like  merely 
to  make  one  point  and  ask  a  question. 

First  I  share  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  what  constitutes  executive  privi- 
lege, and  to  the  extent  it  does  exist  it 
should  be  construed  extraordinarily  nar- 
rowly in  my  judgment.  I  hold  that  it  does 
not.  for  instance,  extend  to  foreign  pol- 
icy or  national  security  information 
wiiith  is  essential  to  the  legislative  and 
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(iversiglit  purposes  of  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution. 

But  my  question  goes  beycmd  that  to 
the  experience  the  gentleman  and  I  had 
with  respect  to  the  Pentagon  papers  and 
I  believe  Judge  Gesell.  By  the  lime  the 
ro'jrt  acted,  the  Pentagon  nnd  Secretary 
Laird  had  declassified  about  80  percent 
of  the  papers:  the  court  at  that  time  in 
their  opinion  held  they  could  not  then 
look  behind  the  Government's  judg- 
ment— determined  by  the  then  Pentagon 
attorney  Fred  Buzhardt — on  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent. 

So,  when  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
says  ve  are  dealing  here  with  a  very 
minimum  somewhat  inore  stringent 
standard  and  much  prompter  action  by 
the  com't.  we  nonetheless  are  dealing 
with  an  area  which  is  still  very,  very 
broad.  I  personolly  think  well  over  90 
percent,  perhaps  98  percent  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  could  liave  been  decla.s.si- 
f.ed  at  that  time.  And  unless  the  courts 
can  act  to  hold  some  kind  of  accounta- 
bility In  this  kind  of  determination,  then 
our  Republic  lacks  dcfen.'os  for  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know  thjit  v.  iiirh  it  is 
imperative  for  ns  to  know. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentlem.Tn. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  further  time 
otlier  than  to  urge  that  we  send  a  loud 
and  strong  and  clear  m.cssnge  downtown: 
This  is  the  people's  business.  This  mu^t 
be  public  and  this  Congress  insists  that 
it  be  public  to  the  extent  provided  by 
this  series  of  amendments. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.\vlvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  tlie  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  HoniON', 
who  has  helped  so  much  in  llje  construc- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spealirr.  I  ri.se  in 
strong  support  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  12471.  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Art  Amendments  of  1974. 
Tills  bill  is  the  result  of  long,  careful, 
and  reasonable  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member.  The  committee  be- 
gan its  review  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  in  this  Congress  with  two 
bills,  one  principally  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Penl^sylvanla  <Mr. 
Moon  HEAD)  and  one  principally  .'spon- 
sored by  myself  In  which  I  was  joined 
by  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Frlenborn)  as  a  coiiponsor.  After  hearing 
l%e  \iews  of  m?.ny  Individuals — Includ- 
ing several  representatives  of  executive 
branch  agencies — we  recommended  to 
the  House  a  measure  Mhich  combined 
the  best  features  of  both  bills.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  product  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  383  to  8.  The  con- 
ference report,  Vthlch  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  House  bill,  pased  by  an 
equally  impressive  margin— 349  to  2. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
vetoed  this  bipartisan  legislation. 

Mr.  Ford  has  foimd  three  parts  of  H.R. 
12471  objectionable. 

First,  he  says  in  his  veto  message  that 
courts  should  not  have  authority  to  re- 
view "reasonable"  decisions  by  executive 


agencies  as  to  what  information  should 
be  claslfled  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity. In  asking  us  to  revise  the  perti- 
nent .section  cf  our  bill,  however,  he 
explicitly  reserves  to  judges  the  right  to 
determine  which  decisions  are  "reason- 
able" and  which  are  not.  Under  Mr. 
Ford's  proposal,  then,  judges  themselves 
v.ould  slill  be  able  to  decide  when  they 
would  view  classified  documents  in 
chambers  and  when  they  would  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  what  H.R.  12471  does. 
The  President's  proposed  longuage 
makes  no  real  change  in  this  part  of  tlie 
bill.  Objection  No.  1  i...  very  frankly, 
v.ithou;  substance. 

Second,  the  President  .says  that  tlic 
time  limits  we  have  prescribed  for  agen- 
cies to  respond  to  public  requests  for  in- 
fonnation  are  too  short.  Agencies  need 
more  tim.c.  according  to  Mr.  Ford — 65 
day.s  iastead  ot  40.  Mr.  Sueaker.  I  think 
wc  .should  ask  here  exactly  what  actions 
are  required  v.ithin  these  time  limits. 
The  bill  does  iiot  stipulate  that  agencies 
rhy.s  caly  proc^uce  all  requested  docu- 
ments within  these  periods.  It  does  not 
even  stipulate?  that  agencies  say  within 
the  time  periods  which  specific  docu- 
ments of  the  ones  requested  will  be  pro- 
duced. It  merely  states  tJiat  officials  of 
the  executive  branrh  t'-ll  reque-stors  with- 
in certain  amounts  of  time  whether  their 
inquiries  will  be  complied  with  or  not. 
Again,  the  conference  report  makes  this 
dear.  It  also  states  quite  clearly  that 
further  action  shall  occur  promptly — it 
does  not  use  the  word  "immediately." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  net  seem  an  on- 
erous requirement  to  me.  Its  effect 
would  be  to  d.°inand  of  executive  ofRciaLs 
that  they  process  information  requests 
quickly,  not  that  thev  disrupt  their  activ- 
ities to  fulfill  their  raquests.  To  my  mind. 
obiectJon  No.  2  is  also  without  merit. 

Third,  the  President  says  that  the  bill 
place-s  unreasonable  demands  on  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  sliould  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  heads  of 
such  agencies  need  not  comply  with  the 
law  when  doing  so  would  be  difficult.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  proposiil  is  extraordinary. 
It  just  does  not  make  sense  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy.  Suppose  we  enacted  a 
law  that  people  need  not  pay  income 
taxes  whenever  completing  an  income 
tax  form  would  be  difficult.  Of  course 
that  would  be  absurd.  What  we  have 
been  asked  to  do  here  is  similar  in  con- 
cept, and  it  is  equally  nonsensical.  The 
real  problem,  as  I  understand,  is  that 
searching  through  records  in  response  to 
.some  requests  nmy  be  time  consuming 
and  expensive  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. As  I  explained  in  detail  during  the 
original  debate  on  the  conference  report, 
under  H.R.  12471.  agencies  could  charge 
members  of  the  public  the  actual  cost 
of  tliese  searches  through  records.  So 
objection  No.  3  is  without  merit  as  well. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  opportunity 
now  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  public's  right 
to  know  v.'hat  its  Government  is  doing.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
striking  that  blow  by  voting  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  12471. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas    <Mr.  AtEX- 


ANDEH*.  a  very  able  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Ford's  surprising  veto  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  pa.s.sed  by  Congiess  last 
month  makes  a  mockery  of  his  promise 
of  "open  government." 

Like  patriotism  being  the  "last  refuge 
of  scoundrels."  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  the  with- 
liolding  of  information  from  the  public 
is  the  "last  refuge"  of  the  bureaucrat. 
Have  we  not  had  enough  of  Govern- 
ment -secrecy  ju.st  for  the  take  of  hiding 
mistakes,  political  embarrassment,  or 
covering  up  criminal  beha\'ior? 

Have  the  bureaucrats  not  learned  any- 
ihins  from  the  Watergate  scandal? 

Hsus  the  Wiiite  House  not  learned  that 
Govf '-nment  sotccv  is  the  real  enemy  of 
democracy? 

Our  subcommittee  worked  long  and 
hard  for  more  than  3  j'ears  to  produce 
a  workable,  enforceable,  and  effecti\'e 
series  of  amendments  to  make  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  more  viable. 

Ihe  bill,  with  bipartisan  .^^upport,  was 
imaniuiouoly  reported  by  the  full  Gov- 
ermnent  Operations  Committee.  This 
body  pti.s.sed  H.R.  12471  last  March  by  a 
vote  of  383  to  8.  It  was  likewise  passed  in 
the  Senate  in  May  by  a  one-sided  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee.  I  can  assure  our  col- 
leagues tliat  we  afforded  every  possible 
consideration  to  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  President  atx)Ut  certain  provisions 
of  the  bUl. 

We  made  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant changec  in  the  lan(?nagc  of  the  bill 
to  he'p  meet  the  objections  of  his  ad- 
visers. 

We  had  eveiy  assurance  tliat  tlie.se 
changes  would  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  sign  the  bill  into  law  promptly. 

But  the  executive  bureaucrats  who  had 
fought  H.R.  12471  were  successful  in 
persuading  him  to  veto  it  and  it  is  now 
our  clear  resporisibllity  to  override  that 
imwise  and  unwarranted  veto. 

I  urge  an  overwiielming  'aye"  vote  to 
restore  crediblity  to  otn-  governmental 
processes  and  preserve  the  public's  right 
to  know. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12471,  the  Pieedom  of 
Information  Amendments  Act.  the 
Presidents  veto  notwithstanding.  If 
ihei-e  was  ever  a  time  in  our  National 
Governments  history  for  candor  and 
truth  tliat  time  is  now.  I  regret  ver>- 
niucii  that  President  Ford  accepted  the 
bad  advic«  to  veto  this  legislation.  It 
does  not  wash  with  his  goal  of  an  "open' 
administration. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  know  what 
their  Government  is  doing  was  never  so 
much  needed  as  it  is  today.  A  recent  edi- 
torial in  tlie  Providence  Evening  Bul- 
letin speaks  to  the  issue  when  it  said: 

If  Congress  meant  wh«t  It  seemed  to  say 
ill  overwhelmingly  supporting  these  amend- 
ments, one  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
when  it  reconvenes  after  tlie  elections  will 
be  a  vote  to  override  and  a  clear  message  to 
the  White  House  that  Americans  are  de- 
manding the  Idnd  of  open  administration 
that  Ml'.  Ford  in  liis  iuaugural  addre^ 
pronii&ed  to  maintain. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  witliout  objection  I  In- 
clude this  editorial  of  October  21  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

[From  the  Providence  Bulletin,  Oct.  21,  1974] 
Information     Freedom 

There  were  no  ruffles  and  flourishes  when 
President  Ford  vetoed  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Amendments  last  week.  As 
quietly  as  possible  the  press  was  informed 
late  Thursday  afternoon  that  the  President 
considered  the  legislation  "unconstitutional 
and  unworkable"  although  he  said  it  had 
■laudable  goals." 

Ironically,  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee,  which  labored  four  months  over 
a  compromise  measure,  had  altered  various 
provisions  In  an  effort  to  satisfy  White  House 
reservations  expressed  soon  after  Mr.  Ford 
took  ofBce.  When  the  final  version  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Ford  took  no  position  and  It  was 
approved — by  voice  vote  In  the  Senate  and 
349  to  2  in  the  House. 

Ironically,  the  President's  most  serious 
objection  Is  to  a  provision  authorizing  the 
courts  to  review  secret  government  Informa- 
tion to  determine  whether  It  had  been  prop- 
erly classified.  Mr.  Ford  said  this  would  per- 
mit the  courts  to  make  what  amounts  to 
"the  Initial  classification  decision  in  sensi- 
tive and  complex  areas  where  they  have  no 
expertise."  An  Important  point  he  failed  to 
aclinowledge,  however.  Is  that  the  courts  now 
have  this  authority  In  criminal  cases. 

Other  objections  cited  in  the  veto  message 
include  these  provisions:  1.  giving  the  courts 
discretionary  authority  to  grant  court  costs 
and  attorneys'  fees  to  successful  petitioners; 
2.  establishing  a  procedure  for  disciplinary 
action  when  a  court  found  that  a  federal  em- 
ploye had  acted  capriciously  or  arbitrarily  In 
withholding  information;  and  3.  setting  time 
limits  of  10  working  days  for  an  agency  to 
respond  to  a  request  for  information,  20  days 
to  answer  an  appeal  from  an  initial  request; 
and  30  days  to  respond  to  a  complaint  filed  in 
court  under  the  act — limits  we  view  as  emi- 
nently reasonable. 

In  vetoing  the  amendments,  President  Ford 
has  given  In  to  pressure  from  executive  agen- 
cies whose  opposition  may  be  understand- 
able In  terms  of  bureaucratic  convenience 
but  is  wholly  without  merit  in  terms  of  open 
government  and  the  public's  right  to  know. 

If  Congress  meant  what  It  seemed  to  say 
in  overwhelmingly  supporting  these  amend- 
ments, one  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
when  it  reconvenes  after  the  elections  will 
be  a  vote  to  override  and  a  clear  message  to 
the  White  House  that  Americans  are  de- 
manding the  kind  ot  open  administration 
that  Mr.  Ford  In  his  inaugural  address  prom- 
ised to  maintain. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as- 
semble here  in  the  aftermath  of  an  elec- 
tion in  which  only  38  percent  of  the 
American  people  participated.  It  was  the 
lowest  voter  turnout  in  more  than  a 
quarter  century. 

That  is  troubling  news,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  confirm  the  contention  that  we 
now  face  the  most  serious  problem  that 
can  arise  in  a  democracy:  The  people 
are  alienated  from  their  Government. 
Millions  of  Americans  believe  that  the 
"government  of  the  people'  has  become 
a  government  very  separate  from  the 
people. 

And  no  wonder.  The  Watergate  scan- 
dal confW-med  the  worst  suspicions  about 
secrecy,  fleception,  and  Government  offi- 
cials' contempt  for  the  American  citizen. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  authored 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  was  resilient 
enough  in  1974  to  enable  us  to  siu-vive 
Watergate.  Our  task  now,  however.  Is  to 
revive  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 


their  government  by  insuring  that  Gov- 
ernment Is  responsive  to  the  people. 

The  fact  is  that  many  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  not  open.  Too  often  the 
public  Interest  Is  subservient  to  the  insti- 
tutional interest.  Secrecy  prevails. 

In  1966,  Congress  enacted  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  so  that  the  public 
could  obtain  information  about  the  poli- 
cies being  formulated  and  the  tax  dollars 
being  spent  by  government  departments. 
The  act  was  a  vital  first  step,  but  its  use- 
fulness has  been  limited  because  officials 
have  devised  ways  to  impede  public  in- 
quiry into  the  public's  business.  For  in- 
stance, documents  simply  are  stamped 
"secret."  Or  citizens  are  told  that  there 
will  be  indefinite  delays.  Or  individuals 
are  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  obtain- 
ing copies  of  documents. 

Now,  however,  after  3  years  of  bipar- 
tisan effort.  17  amendments  to  the  act 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  by  overwhelming  margins.  Ap- 
parently accepting  the  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  who  opposed  the  act 
in  1966,  President  Ford  vetoed  tlie  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  amendments. 

In  my  view,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  override  the 
veto  and  enact  these  amendments  into 
law.  If  we  sanction  continued  govern- 
ment secrecy  by  sustaining  the  veto,  we 
will  damage — perhaps  irrevocably— ef- 
forts to  revitalize  government  and  return 
it  to  the  people. 

Tlie  amendments  require  Government 
agencies  to  maintain  an  index  of  docu- 
ments so  that  citizens  can  know  where 
to  look  for  information.  A  time  limit  for 
agency  response  is  established  to  elimi- 
nate bureaucratic  foot-dragging.  Exces- 
sive charges  will  be  prohibited — the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  charge  only  what 
it  costs  to  provide  requested  material. 
The  "secret  stamp"  cannot  be  used  to 
shield  material  that  need  not  be  secret, 
since  the  amendments  provide  for  court 
review  of  cla.ssitied  documents.  The 
amendments  also  require  tliat  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  initiate  proceedings 
to  determine  if  disciplinary  action  is 
warranted  in  ca,ses  where  a  court  finds 
that  an  official  acted  "arbitrarily  or  ca- 
priciously" in  denying  information. 

Tills  carefully  drafted  legislation  ex- 
empts materials  that  must  be  kept  pri- 
vate, including  medical  reports,  trade 
secrets,  and  legitimate  national  defense 
information. 

The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
original  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  passed  are  replete  with  the  tragic 
evidence  of  the  consequences  of  secrecy 
in  Government.  If  the  spirit  of  the  law 
had  been  alive  during  the  past  8  years, 
we  might  have  been  spared  the  agonies 
of  Vietnam  and  Watergate.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  has  not  been  suflScient.  how- 
ever, to  penetrate  a  detached  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

Thus,  the  letter  of  the  law  must  be 
strengtheiid.  These  amendments  do  just 
that.  When  the  amendments  are  enacted 
into  law,  the  people  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate will  have  the  law  on  their  side. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  not 
already  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  to 
override  Piesident  Ford's  unwarranted 
veto  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 


I  would  certainly  have  been  influenced 
by  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  tlic 
Valley  Independent  of  Monessen,  Pa.  It, 
is  a  short  editorial  but  very  much  to  the 
point  and  I  recommend  its  reading  to 
my  colleagues.  The  editorial  follows: 
Mor.E  Information 

Soon  after  the  Freedom  of  Informal  ion 
Act  took  effect  in  1967  it  became  evident 
that  the  law  did  not  guarantee  quite  as 
much  public  access  to  government  docu- 
ments as  had  been  expected.  It  Is  gratifying 
that  Congress  has  at  last  completed  work  On 
revisions  designed  to  strengthen  access. 

The  law  is  basically  a  good  one.  In  general 
it  penults  access  to  information  from  fed- 
eral agencle.s,  and  also  provides  the  machin- 
ery for  court  appeal  of  official  decisions  to 
withhold  data.  Exceptions  are  made  In  cer- 
tain areas — trade  secrets.  Investigatory  rec- 
oid.s  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  so  on. 

Problem-s  arose  from  the  start,  however. 
About  three  years  ago  Congress  began  the 
task  of  Improving  the  Act.  Matters  were  com- 
plicated by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  In  1973 
which  allows  the  president  to  screen  docu- 
ments from  Judicial  review. 

This  rulUig  will  In  effect  be  overturned  bv 
the  new  legislation.  It  authorizes  federal 
cov.rt.s  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  a  .secrecy  stamp  on  any  given  piece 
of  information  Is  actually  Justifiable  under 
terms  of  the  law.  Nor  will  the  courts  have 
unbridled  discretion  In  classifying  questioned 
Uocunients.  They  will  be  obliged  to  decide 
whether  the  criteria  of  an  executive  order 
for  classification  are  met  by  a  document. 

All  this  is  in  aid  of  the  people's  right  to 
Know  what  their  government  is  up  to.  Let 
us  liope  that  President  Ford,  whose  earlier 
objections  have  largely  been  met  by  congres- 
sional compromise,  will  sign  the  bill. 

The  past  2  years  have  done  anything 
but  win  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  for  an  unquestioned  support  of 
our  system,  especially  in  the  area  of  the 
accessibihty  of  information  regarding 
actions  of  the  Government.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  report  to  the  Cougi'ess  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  not 
one  agency  of  Government  that  can  give 
you  an  accuiate  and  an  honest  answer 
to  inquiries  pertaining,  for  example,  to 
imports  and  exports  in  such  a  way  that 
the  average  American  citizen  can  under- 
stand them. 

Is  it  not  curious  that  when  this  great 
Republic  was  founded,  it  was  founded 
upon  the  intentions  of  people  who  were 
tired  of  hearing  nothing  from  Mother 
England  save  dictums  as  to  how  to  con- 
duct their  affairs  and  where  they  were 
to  send  their  taxes.  Nearly  200  years 
later  we  hear  again  of  the  distrust  and 
disgust  of  the  people  with  their  Gov- 
ermnent,  precisely  because  they  feel,  in 
large  part,  that  some  great,  secret  ma- 
chinery Is  operating  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  they  have  very  little  access  to  its 
imier  workings. 

You  know,  a  machine  can  be  a  \ery 
ominoas,  frightening  thing.  Our  form  of 
government  was  not  meant  to  be  ominous 
or  frightening,  and  yet  in  various  ways 
the  public  is  confronted  with  the  closed 
door,  the  closed  envelope,  and  tlie  closed 
file  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  work- 
ings of  our  federal  system. 

We  have  gone  through  a  frightening 

period  in  this  last  summer,  a  chain  of 

events    that    should    have    effectively 

pointed  out  the  dangers  of  secrecy  in 

-  government.  The  "imperial  Presidency' 
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of  Richard  Nixon  is  over,  halted  by  vigi- 
lance, and  yet  we  may  be  now  in  danger 
of  perpetuating  the  attitudes  of  the 
Nixon  administration  if  we  should  allow 
tiie  Ford  veto  to  stand  on  the  Freedom 
of  Iiiionnation  Act  amendments. 

I  voted  for  Congressman  Gerald  Ford's 
selection  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  If  I  had  tlie  opportunity. 
I  v'ould  vote  to  make  him  a  Member 
of  Congress  again  because  in  that  posi- 
tion he  could  not  do  as  much  harm  as 
he  has  done  In  his  short  stint  In  the 
White  House.  He  takes  the  easy  way  out 
by  continuing  to  criticize  Congress  for 
anj- thing  and  everything,  yet  he  knows 
that  between  his  use  of  tlie  Presidential 
veto  power,  and  the  inherent  niles  and 
criteria-making  powers  of  tlie  bureaus 
and  departments  of  the  executive  branch, 
Congress  has  become  the  fifth  wheel  on 
a  hearse. 

For  instance,  I  have  just  been  infonned 
that  the  Labor  Department  is  interpret- 
ing the  recently  highly  acclaimed  Pension 
Reform  Act  of  this  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  resemblance  between 
the  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  rules  and 
criteria  that  they  are  promulgating  Is 
sti'lctly  accidental.  And  this  has  become 
true  In  neai-ly  every  area  of  legislative 
enactment. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of 
trade  agreements.  It  has  been  admin- 
istered without  regard  of  any  kind  to 
the  intent,  or  the  goals,  or  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  present  administration  of 
the  Kennedy  round,  although  perhaps 
well  Intended,  seems  now  to  be  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  American  inter- 
national trade,  i-ather  than  to  keep  the 
promise  made  by  that  act  that  it  would 
create  jobs  in  America,  support  pros- 
perity in  America,  and  Rlx)ve  all,  bring 
peace  to  the  world. 

This  morning,  within  a  2-hour  span 
of  having  breakfast  and  answering  mall, 
I  watched  at  least  three  TV  stations  and 
their  various  news  presentations  and  I 
believe  now  that  I  can  recite  President 
Ford's  toast  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
verbatim.  However,  I  did  not  hear  more 
than  a  single  line  about  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  starting  a  massive  layoff,  shutting 
down  production  in  several  more  plants  ; 
about  Greyhound  Bus  Lines  going  on 
strike  and  stranding  thousands  of  travel- 
ers; about  the  coal  miners'  dissatisfac- 
tion with  what  their  president,  Arnold 
Miller,  called  a  reasonable  and  good  con- 
tract; about  Bethlehem  Steel  threaten- 
ing to  close  down  part  of  its  oiieration 
pei-manently. 

While  I  sat  and  contemplated  the  great 
damage  these  various  economic  up- 
heavals could  do  in  the  next  month,  the 
President  was  promising  the  Japanese 
a  continuance  of  the  policies  we  have 
followed  in  regard  to  Japan.  Mr.  Ford's 
"openness"  was  bright  and  shining  in 
his  pronouncements  to  the  Japanese, 
even  in  the  light  of  his  veto  of  this  bill, 
a  veto  which  will  effectively  maintain  a 
'closedness"  here  at  home. 

I  win  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
Arab  leaders  who  have  better  access  to 
information  concerning  trade,  arms  and 
energy  in  the  United  States  tlian  do  most 
of  the  American  people.  And  this  has  all 


come  about  at  the  behest  of  tliat  in- 
veterate globetrotter  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, whose  "openness"  with  the  Aiabs 
we  do  not  need,  but  who  obviously  was 
holding  something  from  us  in  the  Chilean 
upheaval. 

There  just  may  be  a  few  dozen  Arab 
sheiks  in  the  Middle  East  who  know 
more  about  the  United  States  than  we  in 
Congress  know  and  the  only  way  v.e 
are  going  to  improve  the  situation  is  to 
override  tliis  veto. 

I  opened  by  quoting  the  concerns  of 
one  of  my  local  papers.  I  might  effectively 
close  by  quoting  from  Uiis  mornings 
Washington  Post: 

FEDrRAL  Piles:   Pbeedom  of  Infokmation 

Just  before  the  election  recess.  President 
Ford  used  his  power  of  \'eto  and  sent  back 
to  the  Congress  a  piece  of  very  Important 
legislation,  the  1974  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Those  amendmentb 
vere  important  beca\jse  they  strengthened 
a  law  that  was  fine  In  principle  and  purpose 
hut  poor  in  practical  terms.  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  had  been  enacted  In  1968 
in  the  hope  ol  making  it  possible  for  the 
press  and  the  public  to  obtain  documents 
from  within  government  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Because  of  cumbersome  provisions 
of  the  act.  however,  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion proved  very  dUScult. 

This  year,  after  long  hearings,  much  hag- 
gling between  House  and  Senate  and  two 
resounding  votes,  a  series  of  amendments  was 
ready  for  presidential  signature.  They  short- 
ened the  amount  of  time  a  citizen  would  be 
required  to  wait  for  the  bureaucracy  to  pro- 
duce a  requested  document.  They  removed 
some  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion that  could  be  obtained;  and  they  placed 
sanctions  on  bureaucrats  who  tried  to  keep 
information  secret  that  should  be  released 
iu  the  public  Interest.  In  light  of  President 
Ford's  previous  statements  lu  support  of 
openness  in  government,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  President  would  welcome  this  legislation 
and  sign  It  into  law.  Instead,  sadly,  Mr.  Ford 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the  bureaucracy 
uiid  vetoed  the  legislation. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  Journalists'  and 
ctlzens'  groups  have  criticised  that  action 
by  the  President  and  urged  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  Today  in  the  House  and  to- 
morrow lu  the  Senate,  those  votes  are  sched- 
uled to  take  place.  We  would  urge  a  strong 
vote  in  support  of  the  legislation,  particularly 
in  light  of  two  recent  disclosures  made  pos- 
-sible  by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Recently,  a  Ralph  Nader-supported  group 
on  tax  reform  turned  up  the  fact  the  Nixon 
White  House  instigated  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Inevstlgatlons  of  social  actions  groups 
on  the  left  and  in  the  black  community. 
The  absurdity  of  the  exercise  Is  lUustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Urban  League  was 
among  the  targets,  lumped  In  as  "radical" 
along  with  several  social  organizations  that 
hardly  merit  either  the  label  or  the  atten- 
tion they  were  given  by  IRS.  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  say  in  the  past,  the  tax  laws 
were  not  intended  to  be  used  for  political 
harassment.  The  interesting  point  about 
these  latest  disclosures  is  that  they  were 
made  possible  by  the  utilization  of  the 
Freedom  of  Infoiinatlon  Act. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Justice  Department 
released  a  report  earlier  this  week  on  the 
operations  of  the  coimter  Intelligence  op- 
erations of  the  FBI.  Much  of  this  Informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  dirty  tricks  against 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right  had  been  re- 
vealed earlier  this  year,  again  because  of 
action  taken  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Attorney  General  William  Sa.xbe 
felt  compelled,  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Justice  Department  had  been  forced  to  re- 
lease about  the  program,  to  order  a  study  of 
what   the  FBI   lind  done.   Mr.   Saxbe   found 


aspects  of  the  program  abhorrent.  But  FBI 
director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  actually  defended 
the  practices  of  his  predecessor.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  This  i.s  a  good  example  of  how  Impor- 
tant It  is  that  this  covmtry  have  a  strong 
Freedom  of  IiUormatlou  law  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  public  to  learn  of  such  ac- 
tivities— and  such  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
officials  in  sensitive  and  powerful  jobs — and 
to  learn  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

■n-;e  Fieedom  of  Information  Act  Is  not  a 
luiv  to  make  the  task  of  Journalists  easier 
or  the  profits  of  news  organizations  greater. 
It  Is,  In  other  words,  not  special  interest 
legislation  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is 
ordinarily  used.  It  is  special  interest  legis- 
lation In  that  It  Is  Intended  to  assist  the 
very  special  interest  of  the  Amercan  people  in 
being  better  informed  about  the  processes 
and  practices  of  their  government.  This  Is  n 
point  President  Ford's  advisers  missed  badly 
at  the  time  of  the  veto.  One  of  them  is 
alleged  to  have  said  that  If  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill,  'who  gives  a  damn  besldeji 
The  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times?"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  legislation  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  a 
free  society  Is  about.  When  agencies  o' 
L'ovemment  such  as  the  FBI  and  IRS  can 
( ngage  In  the  kind  of  activity  just  revealed, 
it  is  serious  business.  That's  why  we  should 
all  give  a  damn — especially  those  who  are 
lo  cast   their  votes  today  and   tomorrow. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  12471,  the 
freedom  of  Infonnatlon  bill,  I  thought 
that  action  to  have  been  ill-timed  to  ait 
extreme  and  conti'ary  to  his  pledge  to  "go 
more  than  halfway"  to  meet  the  Con- 
gress efforts  to  pa.ss  this  importent 
le?lsl;ttion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  again 
raised  the  specter  of  abuse  of  national 
defense  secrets  in  his  veto  message.  If 
there  is  a  more  ti-ansparent  and  bedrag- 
gled banner  to  wave  in  this  post-Water- 
gate era,  It  Is  the  one  bearing  national 
security  as  a  shield  against  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

The  committee  working  on  tliis  legis- 
lation labored  for  more  Uian  3  years  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  tliat  provided  neces- 
sary security  safeguards,  but  provided 
improved  public  access  to  Government 
information. 

It  is  a  vital  bill  at  a  vital  time.  The 
public  is  skeptical  of  its  Govenmient.  It 
is  suspicious  of  the  security  agencies  and 
the  repositories  of  such  information  as 
tax  records.  The  public  is  questioning  the 
candor  of  such  agencies  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  whether  or  not 
these  agencies  are  telling  all  the  facts 
about  the  water  we  diink,  the  food  we 
cat,  and  the  safety  of  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  power  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  veto  of 
the  amendments  to  the  PYeedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  ought  to  be  overridden  for  at 
least  two  vci-y  basic  reasons:  First,  it 
eases  public  access  by  requiring  the 
agencies  to  be  more  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  gives  the  people  new  op- 
portunities to  force  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation not  classified  and  not  vital  to  the 
Nation's  security;  and  second,  enactment 
of  this  bUl  at  this  time  will  serve  notice 
to  the  people  of  tliis  Nation  that  we  have 
learned  at  least  one  lesson  from  Water- 
gate, that  the  old  politics  of  supersecrecy 
and  basic  suspicion  have  been  replaced 
by  candor  and  openness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
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Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
called  for  override  of  the  President's 
veto. 
In  that  editorial,  the  Star  stated: 
Xlie  American  system  of  government  can 
afford  no  isolated  enclaves  of  nonrespon- 
siveness — certainly  not  after  the  revelations 
of  the  past  two  years  that  the  FSI  and  CIA 
liave  been  employed  for  extensive  pohtlcal 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  add  my  full 
concmrence  with  those  sentinients  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  to  over- 
j-ide. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ml'.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  took  oflQce  he  promised  the 
Nation  more  openness  and  candor  in 
government.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
some  actions  which  have  raised  serious 
doubts  about  his  commitment  to  a  more 
open  government.  The  most  recent  such 
action  was  the  ill-advised  veto  of  HJl. 
12471.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments.  The  veto  of  this  legislation 
was  clearly  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est. In  my  \-iew,  H.R.  12471  would  make  a 
number  of  responsible  and  highl.v  desLi-- 
able  changes  in  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act — changes  which  would  great- 
ly improve  the  access  of  tlie  American 
people  to  the  business  of  government.  It 
would  shift  the  biurden  of  proof  from  in- 
dividuals seeking  hiformation  to  those 
agencies  denying  access  to  Federal  docu- 
ments; It  would  permit  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  discipline  bureaucrats,  if 
the  courts  find  that  they  have  "arbitrar- 
ilj^  or  capriciously"  withheld  informa- 
tion: it  would  allow  courts  to  review 
classified  documents  and  classification 
procedm'es;  and  it  would  also  shorten 
the  length  of  time  an  agency  has  to  com- 
ply with  a  request.  In  short,  the  amend- 
ments give  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  some  teeth. 

Why  the  President  would  veto  such  a 
bill  on  the  heels  of  his  pledge  to  more 
openness  is  exceedinglj'  difficult  to  mider- 
.stand.  In  his  veto  message  of  October  17, 
1974.  the  Piesident  asserted  that  the 
courts  had  neither  the  expertise  nor  the 
constitutional  jurisdiction  to  question  the 
classification  of  documents.  This  allega- 
tion is  reminiscent  of  the  argument  used 
by  the  former  President  Nixon  in  his  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  Watergate  tapes  se- 
cret— an  argument  which,  I  might  add, 
was  rebuked  by  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Nixon. 

The  American  people  want  and  deserve 
more  candor  in  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic's business.  They  do  have  a  right  to 
knov.-  what  their  Government  is  domg. 
To  protect,  to  expand,  and  to  strengthen 
that  right  are  the  purposes  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  amendments. 
The  bill  is  the  product  of  careful  study 
and  deliberations  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  3  years.  If  ever  a  veto 
deserved  to  be  overriden,  it  is  this  one. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  at  the  appropriate  time 
ask  for  general  leave  to  extend;  but  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  12471)   the  objections  of  the 
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President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

Under  the  Constitution,  tills  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  371.  nays  31. 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  6.341 

YEAS— 371 

AbfJi-.or 

Derwlnskl 

Kctchiini 

Abzug 

Dovlne 

Kliw.ynski 

Adams 

Dickinson 

Koch 

Addabbo 

Diggs 

Kyros 

A>xBrder 

Dlngell 

Lagome'-'ino 

Anderson, 

DoDohxie 

l,»ndrum 

Calif. 

Oom 

Latta 

Anderson.  Ul. 

Downing 

l.rPggekt 

.Andrews.  N.C. 

Drlnan 

Lelunan 

Andrews. 

Diiiski 

Lent 

N  Dak. 

Duncan 

Litton 

Anr.unzio 

rtu  Pont 

Long,  La. 

Archer 

Eckhardt 

Long,  Md. 

Armstrorp; 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lott 

Ashbrook 

Kd  wards,  CiUif 

.  Lujau 

Ashiej- 

Eilberg 

Luken 

Aspiu 

Eilenborn 

McClor.v 

BadiUo 

Esch 

MoCloskey 

Ba  falls 

Evans,  Colo. 

MrCoUlster 

Barrett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mccormack 

Bauniar. 

Pascell 

McDade 

Bfll 

Pindley 

McEwen 

Bennett 

Fl.<:h 

McFall 

Bergland 

P.ood 

M?Kay 

BeviU 

Flowers 

McKinney 

Bintigi 

Plynt 

McSpadden 

Bie.ster 

Foley 

Macdonald 

Blnphani 

Fwrd 

Madden 

Blackbuia 

Forsythc 

Madigau 

B:.-.ti:ik 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Boland 

Fraser 

Msllary 

Boiling 

frtnzel 

Mann 

Boweu 

Frey 

Kiaraziti 

Brp.dem.^s 

FToehlii.'h 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Breaux 

Fulton 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Breckinridge 

Fiiqua 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Brluklcy 

Oaydos 

Matsxmaga 

Brooks 

Octfys 

Mayne 

BrooniHeld 

Giaimo 

Mazzoli 

Brotzman 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gi.mau 

Melcher 

Brown.  Mich. 

Oii:n 

Metca.fe 

Brown.  Ohio 

OoldWHtcr 

MMnrtnsky 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

Buchanan 

Grasso 

Mllford 

Burgener 

Green.  Pa. 

MUler 

Burke,  Calif. 

Griffiths 

Mills 

Burke.  Pla. 

Oro&s    . 

Mlnlsh 

Burke.  Maes. 

Grover 

Mink 

Burlison,  Mo. 

GuUc 

Minshtll.Oliio 

Burton.  John 

Gi^nrrr 

.MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Phillip  Guyer 

Mlzell 

Butier 

Haiey 

Moakley 

Byron 

Hamilton 

Mollohan 

Carey,  N.T. 

H;i!nmcr- 

Moorhead, 

Carney,  Ohio 

schraldt 

Calif. 

Carter 

Hauley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hruiiia 

Morgan 

Cederberg 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mosher 

Cbappell 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Moss 

Chisholni 

Harrington 

M.irphy,  El, 

Clancy 

Haisha 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Clausen. 

Hays 

Myers 

DonH. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Natcher 

Clawson,  Del 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nedzi 

Clay 

Heinz 

Nelsen 

Cleveland 

Helstcskl 

Nix 

Cochran 

Henderson 

Obey 

Cohen 

Hicki. 

O'Brien 

Collins,  m. 

HUHs 

O'Hiiru 

Conte 

Hln.shsw 

O'Neill 

Conyers 

Hollfleld 

Owens 

cormau 

Holt 

Parris 

cotter 

Holtzmac 

Passman 

Coughlln 

Horton 

Patman 

Crane 

Howard 

Patten 

Cronin 

Huber 

Pepper 

Culver 

Hiidnut 

Perkins 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hur.gate 

.Jf-ttls 

Daniel.  Robert 

Himt 

^User 

W.,  Jr, 

ichord 

Wckle 

Dfiniels, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

lAkP 

Domlr.ick  V. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

"Poag.- 

Danlelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Davis,  8.C. 

Joneii.  Ala. 

Preyer 

de  la  Garza 

Jones.  Okla. 

Price,  m. 

Delaney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Prltchard 

Dellenback 

Jordiin 

Quie 

Dellums 

Karth 

Qulllen 

Derho'.m 

Kastenmeler 

Railsbtick 

Dennis 

Kazen 

Randall 

Dent 

Kemp 

R.^ngel 

Reet 

Slack 

Vanik 

Reguia 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vigoriio 

Reid 

Smith.  NY. 

Waldie 

Reuss 

Snyder 

Walcb 

Rinaido 

Spence 

Wampler 

Roberts 

Siaggers 

Whalen 

Robinson.  Va. 

Stanton. 

WTiite 

Robison,  N.Y. 

J.  WUlUm 

WhitehxirKt 

Rodir.o 

Stanton. 

Whltten 

Roe 

James  V. 

WidnaU 

Rogers 

Stark 

Wiggins 

Rconey.  Pa. 

Steed 

Wi  son,  Bcb 

Ro.se 

Steele 

Wilson. 

Rosenthal 

Sioejnan 

Charles  H.. 

KOfcteiikow^kl 

Hteiger.  Wis. 

Calif. 

Ko\i<-h 

Stephens 

Hi. sou. 

Rous-'elot 

Stokes 

Charles,  Trx 

Hoy 

Stubblefield 

■Wl'inn 

Roj  bal 

Stuckey 

Wolff 

Ruppe 

Studd.s 

WrlBht 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Wyatt 

St  Geriiium 

Symlngiou 

Wydier 

.Sandman 

Symms 

•WyUe 

Sirasln 

Talcott 

Yates 

bP.rbanes 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Yatron 

Salteriield 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Young,  Alaska 

Schneebeli 

Thompson,  N.J.  Young.  Fla. 

Schroeder 

Thone 

Young,  Oa. 

Sebellus 

Thornton 

Young,  111. 

Seibeilinr; 

Tiernan 

Young,  B.C. 

Shipley 

Traxler 

Young,  Te.'v. 

Shrlver 

UdaU 

Zablocki 

Sikes 

UUman 

Zion 

Sisk 

Van  Deeriiu 

Zvach 

Skubitz 

Vander  Veen 
NAYS— 31 

Arends 

Gubser 

Ruth 

Beard 

Hanmhau 

Scherle 

Bray 

Hosmer 

Shu.-'ter 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Stelger  Ariz. 

Burleton,  Tex. 

King 

atrattoa 

Collier 

Landgrebe 

Treen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Martin,  N.C 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

Montgomery- 

Ware 

Fisher 

Price ,  Tex. 

WUliams 

Freliiitliuyscn 

Rhodes 

Gcorlliiip 

Runnels 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Baker 

Hastinss 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Boggs 

Hebert 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Bnt.«co 

Hogan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Jarman 

Shoup 

Chaniberliun 

Jones,  N.C. 

Teague 

Coiiable 

Kuykendall 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Con  Ian 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

Eshleman 

Podell 

Veysey 

Gray 

Rarick 

Wyman 

Green,  Ores. 

Riegle 

So,  two-thirds  havhig  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  tlie  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Clerk  araiounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Baker. 

ilr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Conlau. 

air.  Roouey  of  I^ew  York  v.ith  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Te.oguc  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Con- 
able. 

Jlrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  I'homson  of  Wlscxjn- 
sin. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Vej-sey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Perms.vlvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  as!;  unanimous  consent 
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that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarkis,  and  Include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELIEF  OF  BURT,  POPE.  AND 
KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the  bill 
H.R.  6624,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvin 
V.  Burt,  Jr.,  Eileen  Wallace  Kennedy 
Pope,  and  David  Douglas  Kennedy,  a 
minor. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  House,  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donohue'  ,  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  bill  H.R.  6624,  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Presidential  veto,  when  passed 
by  tlie  House  provides  for  payments  of 
certain  sums  to  a  newspapennan,  one 
Alvin  Burt  and  the  widow  and  child  of 
another  newsman,  Douglas  Kennedy. 
These  payments  were  recommended  in 
an  opinion  of  a  Court  of  Claims  Com- 
mi.ssioners'  panel  transmitted  to  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  in  1972. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  payment  to  Alvin 
V.  Burt,  Jr.,  of  $45,482  and  a  payment  of 
$36,750  to  the  widow  of  Douglas  E.  Ken- 
nedy, deceased,  and  the  same  amount  of 
$36,750  to  the  s(Mi.  In  each  instance  the 
amomits  would  be  paid  in  full  settlement 
of  claims  based  upon  injui-ies  and  dis- 
abilities suffered  by  the  two  newspaper- 
men on  May  6,  1965,  as  the  result  of 
wounds  received  when  they  were  fired 
upon  by  U.S.  marines  at  a  checkpoint  in 
Santo  Domingo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  claims  involved  in  this  bill  have 
been  the  subject  of  extended  considera- 
tion. A  bill  and  an  accompanying  House 
resolution  were  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  during  the  90th 
Congress,  and  a  House  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1110)  was  reported  and  passed  the 
House  in  that  Congress  on  May  21,  1968, 
which  referred  tlie  bill  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  as  a 
congressional  reference  ca.se.  After  ex- 
tended consideration,  the  opinion  in  that 
case  was  filed  November  16,  1972.  The 
opinion  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment of  facts  provide  the  basis  for  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  6624. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 

That  bUl  passed  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1973  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  10,  1974.  It  was  vetoed  on 
October  29,  1974. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Alvin  V.  Burt  was  the 
Latin  American  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  Mr.  Douglas  E.  Kennedy  was  the 
chief  photographer  of  that  same  paper. 
On  May  3,  1965,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Burt  flew  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  next  day  were  fiown  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  a  U.S.  Navy  plane.  They  trav- 
eled to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  news- 


men to  cover  the  civil  strife  in  that 
coimtry.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Marine  forces  were  performing  a  peace- 
keeping role  and  were  maintaining  a  zone 
of  neutrality  which  had  been  established 
to  separate  two  contending  local  groups. 
It  was  at  one  of  the  checkpoints  estab- 
lished to  control  passage  through  the 
neutral  zone  that  the  tragedy  referred 
to  in  this  bill  occurred. 

This  car  in  which  they  were  riding  was 
marked  with  the  word  "Pren-sa,"  the 
Spanish  word  for  "press."  The  marine 
officer  in  charge  of  the  checkpoint  or- 
dered a  Spanish-speaking  corporal  for- 
ward to  halt  the  car.  The  driver  of  the 
car  complied  with  his  hand  signal  to  stop 
.some  25  to  30  meters  away  from  the 
blockade.  The  corporal  called  for  the  oc- 
cupants to  get  out,  but  this  request  was 
not  immediately  complied  with.  After 
several  minutes,  the  Dominican  driver 
opened  his  door  and  began  to  get  out.  At 
this  point,  there  were  several  rounds  of 
rifle  fire  from  the  area  beyond  the 
claimants'  car.  At  this,  the  driver 
slammed  his  door,  the  car  accelerated 
violently  in  revei'se,  and  at  this  point  the 
marines  opened  fire  on  the  car.  Both  Al- 
vin V.  Burt,  Jr.,  and  Douglas  E.  Kennedy 
were  badly  womided  and  the  Injuries 
they  sustained  were  those  for  which  com- 
pensation would  be  paid  as  provided  in 
this  bill. 

Each  claimant  received  multiple 
woiuids  f  ron^  machinegun  fire.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  hit  in  the  head  and  left  leg 
and  was  more  seriously  injured  than  Mr. 
Bm  t.  Each  had  multiple  metal  fragments 
in  their  bodies  from  the  bullets  and  each 
required  multiple  surgical  procedures  to 
repair  damage  to  bones,  nerves,  and 
other  tissues.  Douglas  E.  Kennedy  died 
in  Canada  on  November  10,  1971. 

The  opinion  examines  the  question  of 
impaired  earning  ability  and  other  ele- 
ments which  bear  upon  the  right  to  re- 
covery. Eacli  Individual  was  forced  m 
make  changes  in  his  occupation  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  injury  sustained  on  May  6, 
1965. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  opinion,  Chief  Commissioner  and  the 
review  panel  of  commissioners  concluded 
tliat  the  claimants  had  established  that 
the  United  States  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  two 
newspapermen.  In  essence,  the  opinion 
held  that  considerations  bearing  on  the 
"sovereign  honor  and  good  conscience" 
of  the  United  States  dictate  an  obliga- 
tion to  compensate  the  persons  injured 
In  this  Incident.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Kennedy  were  present 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  observe 
and  report  the  events  transpiring  there 
and  their  presence  was  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  encouragement  and  even  the 
logistical  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  actions  of  the  marines, 
the  ov  inion  stated  that  the  marine  gun- 
fire that  caused  serious  injuries  to  these 
two  men  was  an  unquestionably  tragic 
occurrence  but  that,  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  was  unwarranted.  As  was 
noted  in  the  concmTing  opinion,  the 
facts  of  the  case  make  it  clear  that  the 
start  of  firing  by  the  marine  guard  in- 
volved a  collapse  of  discipline  and  a  loss 
of  command  control  that  was  not  war- 


ranted by  the  clrcimistances.  While  the 
marine  guard's  actions  may  not  have  met 
the  tests  of  actionable  negligence  as  re- 
quired in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  also  clear 
that  these  men  would  not  have  sus- 
tained multiple  wounds  and  Injuries  had 
the  chain  of  command  maintained  con- 
ti-ol. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  agreed  that 
the  facts  and  circumstances  provide  tlie 
ba.sis  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
United  States  to  compensate  the  in- 
dividuals named  in  the  amended  bill  in 
the  amounts  stated  therein.  This  is  an 
obligation  based  upon  broad  moral  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  tlie  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  veto  message  of  the  President 
seeks  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
terms  "legal"  or  "equitable"  claims  as 
contained  in  the  congressional  reference 
statute  and  the  use  of  the  terms  "good 
conscience"  and  "broad  moral  considera- 
tions" as  stated  in  the  congressional 
reference  opinion  recommending  relief 
in  tills  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  private 
bills  do  embody  appeals  for  relief  which 
are  directed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Congress.  The  courts  have  recognized 
that  when  the  Congress  acts  on  such 
measures,  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  a  moral  right  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Realty  Co..  163  U.S.  427 
•  1896)  commented  on  the  basis  of  such 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Court  stated  that: 

The  n.atlon,  speaking  broadly,  owes  a 
"debt"  to  an  individual  when  his  claim  grows 
out  of  general  principles  of  right  and  JxisUce; 
when,  in  other  words  it  is  based  upon  con- 
siderations of  a  moral  or  merely  honorary 
nature,  such  as  are  binding  on  the  con- 
science or  the  honor  of  an  individual,  al- 
though the  debt  could  obtain  uo  recogni- 
tion In  a  court  of  law.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress extends  at  least  as  far  as  the  recogni- 
tion and  payment  of  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment which  are  thus  founded  .  .  . 

The  tex-m  "equitable  claim'  was  de- 
fined by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case 
of  Bertha  A.  Burkhardt,  et  al.  v.  the 
United  States,  113  Ct.  Cls.  658  (1949).  In 
commenting  upon  the  use  of  tliat  phrase 
in  the  congressional  reference  provisions 
of  section  2509  of  title  28,  the  court 
stated: 

We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
term  'equitable  claim"  as  used  in  28  U.S.C, 
Sec.  2509,  Is  not  used  in  a  strict  technical 
sense  meaning  a  claim  Involving  considera- 
tions of  principles  of  right  and  Justice  as  ad- 
ministered by  courts  of  equity,  but  tho 
broader  moral  sense  based  upon  general 
equitable  considerations. 

This  was  reiterated  in  congressional 
reference  case,  Clarkson  against  United 
States,  decided  in  1971.  In  commenting 
on  the  basis  for  the  recommendation,  the 
opinion  stated: 

The  inquiry  thus  focuses  on  \vhet.her 
plaintiff  has  an  equitable  claim  within  tlie 
meaning  of  28  VS.C.  i  2509(c) .  In  this  sens*. 
'equitable"  is  used  to  mean  broad  moral 
i-esponsibility.  i.e.,  what  the  Government 
ought  to  do  as  a  matter  of  good  conscience 

Tills  is  precisely  the  basis  cited  for  re- 
lief in  this  instance.  I  therefore  mge  my 
colleague.':,  in  good  conscience,  that  the 
veto  in  this  in.stance  be  overridden. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  urge  the  House  to  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  President  in  this  instance. 

The  committee  worked  long  and  hard 
in  consideration  of  this  measure.  It  was 
Indeed  an  equitable  and  justifiable  claim 
and  it  passed  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  with  substantial  support. 

I  urge  that  the  Pre.sidents  veto  be 
oveniden. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committee and  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  speaking  on  this  bill.  The 
chairman  has  very  carefully  and  fully 
outlined  the  details  of  the  matter.  I 
simply  would  like  to  add  this  to  what  the 
chairman  has  laid  out  in  the  Record. 

In  my  20  years  experience  here  I  do  not 
know  of  a  claim  bill  that  has  been  more 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Coui-t  of  Claims.  lx\ 
this  case  the  matter  went  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  reference  of  the  House.  There 
was  a  hotly  contested  trial  there.  The 
trial  commissioner  found  in  favor  of  the 
claimants  in  amounts  higher  than  are 
called  for  in  this  bill.  The  matter  was 
then  considered  by  a  review  panel  of 
three  commissioners.  The  review  panel 
unanimously  recommended  in  favor  of 
the  claimants,  although  they  did  reduce 
the  amounts  recommended  by  the  trial 
commissioner  to  the  amounts  which  are 
now  called  for  in  this  bill. 

One  other  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized. 
While  in  the  legal  sense  these  men  could 
not  have  been  considered  invitees  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  they  were  welcomed 
most  strongly  to  provide  press  coverage 
ill  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
time  of  the  ceasefire.  I  want  to  empha- 
.size  again  It  was  not  a  combat  situa- 
tion. Oui'  Marines  were  there  to  protect 
American  citizens  and  to  maintain  a 
neutral  zone.  The  Government  flew 
these  men  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  briefed  them,  and  gave 
them  the  credentials  so  they  could  do 
their  work.  And  these  men  had  previous- 
ly talked  to  the  veiy  people  at  the  check- 
point where  this  totally  unwarranted 
tragic  incident  occurred. 

Their  injuries,  I  might  add,  were  very 
substantial.  One  of  the  men  was  shot  in 
the  head  and  it  took  30  stitches  to  close 
the  wound.  Each  had  multiple  shell  frag- 
ments throughout  his  entire  body.  In 
evei-y  mu.scle  and  nerve  and  bone.  Many 
operations  were  required  in  order  to  put 
the  men  back  into  shape. 

It  has  taken  9  long  years  for  justice 
to  fmd  its  way  through  the  com-t  of 
claims  and  the  legislative  process,  only 
to  vanish  at  the  last  moment  with  the 
President's  perfunctoi-y  veto.  During 
those  9  years  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  all  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion—that the  United  SUtes  has  an 
obligation  to  compensate  Bmt  and  Ken- 
nedy for  the  injuiies  caused  by  U.S. 
Marines. 


Al  Burt  and  Doug  Kennedy,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  press,  were 
severely  wounded  and  endured  great 
pain  and  suffering  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  by  our  own  American  soldiers.  As 
a  result  of  the  wounds,  neither  man  was 
ever  able  to  return  to  the  job  he  had  held 
prior  to  the  accident.  Burt  and  the 
widow  and  child  of  Kennedy  deserve  at 
least  this  measure  of  compensation  from 
their  Government. 

I  should  like  to  urge  that  both  .«ides 
vote  to  override  this  veto. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Danielson)  . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  In 
which  he  has  cai^efully  and  fully  outlined 
this  bill. 

I  personally  worked  on  this  bill  when 
it  was  before  our  subcommittee  and  I 
studied  all  the  available  facts  very  care- 
fully. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  this  is 
a  case  in  which  justice  requires  that  the 
veto  be  overriden.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  this 
measure.  The  court  of  claims  has  found 
that  on  "broad  moral  considerations"  as 
a  matter  of  "good  conscience"  the 
amount  propo&ed  by  this  measure  should 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Alvin  V.  Bm-t,  Jr.  and  the 
personal  representatives  of  Mr.  Douglas 
E.  Kennedy  for  injuries  received  by  Mr. 
Burt  and  Mr.  Kennedy  by  gunfire  of  U.S. 
marines  while  the  marines  were  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  May  6,  1965.  Tlie 
President  In  vetoing  the  bill  admits  that 
the  incident  in  which  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  sustained  very  grievous  injuries 
was  "an  admittedly  tragic  and  unfortu- 
nate incident."  It  Is  obvious  even  from 
the  President's  statement  of  the  facts  in 
his  veto  message  that  there  was  a  mis- 
imderstanding  between  the  two  news- 
papermen— representatives  of  the  Miami 
Keiald — and  the  marines  which  led  to 
the  shooting.  Mr.  Bmt  and  Mi-.  Kennedy 
obviously  did  not  hear  the  command  of 
the  marin  ;s  to  stop  and  the  marines  mis- 
understood the  identification  and  the 
motivation  of  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. The  grievous  injuries  leading  to 
long  hospitalization  and  gmve  suffer- 
ing by  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
simply  a  part  of  this  whole  episode  of  our 
Armed  Foices  being  sent  into  the  Domin- 
ican RepubUc  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  the  kind  of  incident  that  often 
occui-s.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  expected  In 
almost  every  situation  of  this  sort.  Tlie 
two  newspapermen  were  there  to  seiTe 
the  public  Interest  by  keeping  the  public 
informed  about  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  were  doing 
their  duty.  The  marines  thought  they 
were  doing  their  public  duty  by  shooting 
Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Tlie  court 
of  claims  thought  the  circiunstances  were 
such,  as  I  said,  that  "broad  moral  con- 
siderations" and  "good  conscience"  re- 
quired the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  small  amoimts  recom- 
mended by  the  court  of  claims  and  em- 
bodied in  tlals  bill.  These  injuries  sus- 
tained by  these  worthy  men  were  a  part 


of  the  cost  of  this  operation  Initiated  by 
our  President  in  the  national  interest 
and  it  should  be  borne  by  the  National 
Government.  Therefore,  I  think  this 
veto  should  be  overridden. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  Hou.se,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote 
must  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  electronic 
device  is  not  working,  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
v.ere— yeas  236,  nays  163,  not  voting  35. 
a^  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  635] 
YEAS— 2.36 


Abzus; 

Flowers 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Adams 

Plynt 

Morgan 

AridablK) 

Foley 

Aloss 

Alexander 

Ford 

Murphy,  m. 

Anderson, 

Forsythe 

Murphy,  NT. 

Cailf. 

Fraser 

Natcher 

Annuri;io 

Frey 

Nedzl 

Ashley 

Fulton 

Nix 

Aspln 

Fuqua 

Obey 

Badi'.lo 

Gettys 

OHara 

Bafalis 

Glaimo 

O-Ncill 

Barrett 

Gibbons 

Owens 

Bennett 

Ginn 

Passman 

Bergland 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Bia?5i 

Grasso 

Pi.  1 1  en 

B-esier 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Bingham 

Gude 

Perkins 

Eoland 

Guuter 

Pike 

Boiling 

Haley 

Poage 

Bowen 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Bradema.s 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Price,  III. 

Brtckinridj;e 

Harrington 

Rallsback 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hays 

Rangfl 

Buchanan 

Helstoskt 

Rees 

Burke,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Reid 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hicks 

ReubS 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hlnshaw 

Rinaldo 

Burton,  John 

Hollfield 

Roberts 

Burton,  PhUIip 

Holt7.nian 

Rodino 

Butler 

Hon  on 

Roe 

Byron 

Howard 

Rogers 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hungate 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Carney,  Ohio 

ichord 

Roocey,  Pa. 

Casey,  Tex. 

jcbnsou,  Calif 

Rose 

Chappell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Chisholm 

Jones,  Okie. 

Rostenkowski 

C.ark 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roush 

Clay 

Jordan 

Roy 

Cochran 

Karth 

Roybal 

Collins,  111. 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Come 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Kiuczynski 

Sarasin 

Corman 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Cotter 

Kyros 

Schroeder 

Couehlin 

Lntidruni 

Seiberling 

Crcnln 

!.,eggett 

Shipley 

Culver 

Lehman 

Sisk 

Daniels, 

Littou 

Slack 

Domiuick  V. 

Long.  La. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Danielson 

Long,  Md. 

Smith.  NY. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lukeu 

Snyder 

de  la  Garza 

McClory 

Staggers 

Delaney 

McCloskey 

Stanton, 

Dcllunis 

McCormack 

James  V. 

Deuholni 

McDade 

SUrk 

Dcut 

McFall 

Steed 

DerwinsXi 

McKay 

Steelman 

Diges 

McSpadden 

Stephens 

DingeU 

Macdonald 

Stokes 

Donohue 

Madden 

Btubblefleld 

Uoru 

Maun 

Scuckey 

Drinan 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Studds 

Dnlski 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

du  Pont 

Mazzoli 

Symington 

Erkhardt 

Melcher 

Thompson,  N  J 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Metcalfe 

Thornton 

Eilberg 

Mezvinsky 

Tiernan 

Esch 

Mills 

ToweU,  Nov. 

E\-ans.  Colo. 

Minish 

Trs.\ler 

Evins.  Tern. 

Mink 

trdall 

Fascell 

Moakley 

UUman 

Fi.=h 

Mol.ohan 

Van  Deerlin 

Fisher 

Moorheatl, 

Vander  Jagt 

Flood 

Culif. 

Vander  Veen 
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Vanik 

Wilson, 

Wright 

Vlgorito 

Charles  H., 

Yates 

Waldie 

calif. 

Yatron 

Wbalen 

WUaon. 

Young,  Pla. 

White 

Charles,  Tex. 

Young.  Ga. 

Whltten 

Wolff 
NATS— 163 

Zablocki 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Anderson,  111. 

Goodling 

Peyser 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Griffiths 

Pickle 

Andrews, 

Gross 

Powell,  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Grow 

Price,  Tex. 

Archer 

Gubser 

Prttchard 

Areuds 

Guyer 

Qule 

Armstrong 

Humnier- 

QaUlen 

Ashbrook 

schmidt 

Regula 

Bauman 

Hanrahan 

Rhodes 

Beard 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bell 

Harsha 

ROblson,  N.Y. 

BevllI 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Heinz 

Huppe 

Bray 

Hilli.s 

Ruth 

Brinkley 

HOKUll 

Sandman 

Broomfield 

Holt 

Satterfleld 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

Brown,  Mich. 

Huber 

Scbneebell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hudnut 

Sebelius 

Broyhlll,N.C. 

Hunt 

Shriver 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Shnster 

Burgener 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sikes 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubilz 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Kemp 

Spence 

Carter 

Ketchum 

Stanton, 

Cederberg 

King 

3.  William 

Chamberlain 

LagoniEu-sino 
Landgreoe 

Steele 

Clancy 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clausen. 

Latta 

Stelger,  Wis. 

DonH. 

Lent 

Strattou 

Clawson,  Del 

Lott 

SjTnms 

Cleveland 

Lujan 

Talcott 

Cohen 

McCollister 

Taylor,  Mo. 

collier 

McEwen 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Collins,  Tex. 

McKinney 

Thomson,  Wis 

Crane 

Madigau 

Thone 

Daniel,  Dan 

Mahou 

Treen 

Daniel,  Robert 

Mallary 

Waggonner 

W.,  Jr. 

Marazitl 

Walsh 

Davis,  Wis. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Dellenback 

Martin,  N.C. 

Ware 

Dennis 

Mayne 

Whitehurst 

Devine 

Michel 

Widnall 

Dickinson 

Milford 

Wiggins 

Downing 

Miller 

Williams 

Duncan 

Miushall,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mitchell,  N.y. 

Winn 

Erlenborn 

Mizell 

Wyatt 

Findley 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Frelinghuysen 

Murtha 

Young,  Alaska 

Prenzel 

Myers 

Young,  111. 

Froehlich 

Nelsen 

Young,  S.C. 

Gaydos 

O'Brien 

Zion 

Oilman 

Parris 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Baker 

Hanley 

PodcU 

Blatnlk        / 
Hoggs 

Hanna 

Rarick 

Hastings 

Riegle 

Brasco 

Hebert 

Roucallo,  N.Y, 

Breaux 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Jarman 

Rousselot 

Conable 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shoup 

com  an 

Kuykendall 

Teague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Matbias,  Calif. 

Veysey   • 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Wyman 

Gray 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Young,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nichols 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained,  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  and  Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Hanley 
for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  and  Mrs.  Hoggs 
for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu.setts  and  Mr. 
Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 

Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr. 
Rousselot  against. 

Mrs.  Oreeu  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Teague  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for, 
with  Mr.  Kuykendall  agalast. 

Until  further  notice:         1 


Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Eshleman  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  Mathla.s  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Messrs.  ECKHARDT, 
OHARA,  MAZZOLI,  VIGORITO,  and 
ICHORD  clianged  thc'r  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Messrs.  COHEN,  YOUNG  of  Alaska, 
and  ABDNOR  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  tlie 
bill  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  NOLAN 
SHARP— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  fuither  consideration  of  the 
V  eto  message  of  the  President  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7768,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp. 

MOTION  OFFERED  B\   MR.  UONOHUE 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TO  ENTER  INTO  INTER- 
STATE AGREEMENT  ON  QUALIP'I- 
CATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  342)  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

■THE  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  101.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  and 
execute  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
au  agreement  with  any  State  or  States  legal- 
ly Joining  therein  iu  the  form  substautlally 
as  follows : 

"THE  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON 
QUALIFICATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

■ARTICLE  I— Purpose,  Findings,  and  Policy 

"1.  Tlie  States  party  to  this  Agreement, 
desiring  by  common  action  to  improve  their 
respective  school  systems  by  utilizing  the 
teacher  or  other  professional  educational  per- 
son wherever  educated,  declare  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  each  of  them,  oti  the  basis  of  co- 
operation with  one  another,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  preparation  and  experience  of 
such  persons  wherever  gained,  thereby  serv- 
ing the  iwst  interests  of  society,  of  education, 
and  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Agreement  to  provide  for  the 


development  and  execution  of  such  programs 
of  cooperation  as  wUl  facUltate  the  move- 
ment of  teachers  and  other  professional  ed- 
ucational personnel  among  the  States  party 
to  it,  and  to  authorize  specific  Interstate  ed- 
ucational personnel  contracts  to  achieve  that 
end. 

"2.  Tlie  party  States  find  that  Included  in 
the  large  movement  of  population  among 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  are  many  qualified 
educational  personnel  who  move  for  family 
and  other  personal  reasons  but  who  are 
hindered  in  using  their  professional  skill  and 
experience  in  their  new  locations.  Variations 
from  State  to  State  In  requirements  for 
qualifying  educational  personnel  discourage 
such  personnel  from  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  qualify  In  other  States.  As  a  con- 
.sequence,  a  significant  number  of  profes- 
sionally prepared  and  experienced  educators 
is  lost  to  our  school  systems.  Facilitating  the 
employment  of  qualified  educational  person- 
nel, without  reference  to  their  States  of 
origin,  can  increase  the  available  educational 
resources.  Participation  In  this  Agreement 
CAW  Increase  the  availability  of  educational 
manixjwer. 

"ARTICLE  II— Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  Agreement  and  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  It,  unless  the  context 
clearly  requires  otherwise: 

"1.  "Educational  personnel'  means  persons 
who  must  meet  requirements  pursuant  to 
State  law  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
educational  programs. 

"2.  'Designated  State  official'  means  the 
education  official  of  a  State  selected  by  that 
Slate  to  negotiate  and  enter  into,  on  behalf 
<:r  hLs  State,  contracts  pursuant  to  this 
Af^reement. 

"3.  'Accept',  or  any  variant  thereof,  means 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  one  or  more 
dcieriniiiations  of  another  State  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel 
in  lieu  of  making  or  requiring  a  like  deter- 
mination that  would  otherwise  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  a  receiving 
State. 

••4.  'Slate'  means  a  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"5.  'Originating  State'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivision  thereof.  If  any)  whose  deter- 
mination that  certain  educational  personnel 
are  qualified  to  be  employed  for  specific 
duties  In  schools  is  acceptable  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant 
to  Article  IU. 

"6.  'Receiving  State'  means  a  State  (and 
t.'ie  subdivisions  thereof)  which  accept  edu- 
cational personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  Article 
III. 

■ARTICLE    III — Interstate  Educational 
Personnel  Contracts 

•1.  The  designated  State  official  of  a  party 
Stale  may  make  one  or  more  contracts  on 
behalf  of  his  State  with  one  or  more  other 
party  States  providing  for  the  acceptance  oJ 
educational  personnel.  Any  such  contract 
for  the  period  of  Its  duration  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  and  binding  on  the  States  whose 
designated  State  officials  enter  into  it,  and 
the  subdivisions  of  those  States,  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Incorporated  in 
this  Agreement.  A  designated  State  official 
may  enter  Uito  a  contract  pursuant  to  this 
Article  only  with  States  in  which  he  finds 
that  there  are  programs  of  education,  certifi- 
cation standards  or  other  acceptable  qualifi- 
cations that  assure  preparation  or  qualifica- 
tion of  educational  personnel  on  basis 
.sufficiently  comparable,  even  though  not 
identical  to  that  prevailing  In  his  own  State. 

"2.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  for: 

I  a)  Its  duration. 

(b)  The  criteria  to  be  applied  by  an  origi- 
nating State  In  qualifying  educational  per- 
sonnel for  acceptance  by  a  receiving  State. 
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(c)  Such  waivers,  substitutions,  and  con- 
d'.iional  acceptances  as  shall  aid  the  practi- 
cal effectuation  of  the  contract  without  sac- 
rifice of  basic  educational  standards. 

(d)  Any  other  necessary  matters. 

'■3.  No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
.\greement  shall  be  for  a  term  longer  than 
five  years  but  any  such  contract  may  be  re- 
newed for  like  or  lesser  periods. 

■'4.  Any  contract  dealing  with  acceptance 
of  educational  personnel  on  the  basis  of 
their  having  completed  an  educational  pro- 
gram shall  specify  the  earliest  date  or  dates 
on  which  originating  State  approval  of  the 
pro.!?ram  or  programs  involved  can  have  oc- 
oin'red.  No  contract  made  ptirsitant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  require  acceptance  by  a 
receiving  State  of  any  pterson  qualified  be- 
cause of  successful  completion  of  a  program 
prior  to  January  1.  1954. 

"5.  The  certification  or  other  acceptance 
of  a  person  who  baa. been  accepted  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  shall  not  be  re- 
volced  or  otherwise  impaired  because  the 
contract  has  expired  or  been  terminated. 
However,  any  certificate  or  other  qualifying 
document  may  be  revolted  or  suspended  on 
any  ground  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  certificate  or 
other  qualifying  document  initially  granted 
or  approved  In  the  receiving  State. 

"6.  A  contract  committee  composed  of  the 
designated  State  officials  of  the  contracting 
States  or  their  representatives  shall  keep  the 
contract  under  contintious  review,  study 
means  of  improving  Its  administration,  and 
report  no  less  frequently  than  once  a  year 
to  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  education 
agencies  of  the  contracting  States. 

•'ARTICLE  IV — Approved  and  Accepted 
Programs 

"1.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  modify  any 
law  or  regulation  of  a  party  State  relating 
to  the  approval  of  programs  of  educational 
preparation  having  effect  solely  on  the 
qualification  of  educational  personnel  with- 
in that  State. 

"2.  To  the  extent  that  contracts  made 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  deal  with  the 
educational  requirements  for  the  proper 
qualification  of  educational  personnel,  ac- 
ceptance of  a  program  of  educational  prepa- 
ration shall  be  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  os  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  applicable  contract. 

"ARTICLE    V^Interstate    Cooperation 

"The  party  States  agree  that: 

■1.  They  will  so  far  as  practicable,  prefer 
the  making  of  mviltilateral  contracts  pursti- 
ant  to  Article  III  of  this  Agreement. 

"2.  They  will  facilitate  and  strengthen  co- 
operation in  interstate  certification  and 
other  elements  of  educational  personnel 
qualification  and  for  this  purpose  shall  coop- 
erate with  agencies,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations Interested  in  certification  and 
other  elements  of  educational  personnel 
qualification. 

"ARTICLE  VI — Agreement  Evaluation 

"The  designated  State  officials  of  any  party 
States  may  meet  from  time  to  time  as  a 
group  to  evaluate  progress  under  the  Agree- 
ment, and  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
changes. 

"ARTICLE  VII  -Other  Arrangements 

"Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
.'<trued  to  prevent  or  Inhibit  other  arrange- 
ments or  practices  of  any  party  State  or 
States  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  edu- 
canonal  personnel. 

"ARTICLE  Vni— Effect  and  Withdrawal 

■'1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
when  enacted  into  law  by  two  States.  There- 
afier  it  shall  become  effective  as  to  any  State 
ipon  its  enactment  of  this  Agreement. 

"2.  Any  party  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  Agreement  by  enacting  a  statute  repeal- 


ing the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  untu  one  year  after  the  Governor 
of  the  withdrawing  State  has  given  notice  in 
writing  of  the  withdrawal  to  the  Governors 
of  all  other  party  States. 

"3.  No  withdrawal  shall  relieve  the  with- 
drawing State  of  any  obligation  Imposed 
upon  It  by  a  contract  to  which  It  Is  a  party. 
The  duration  of  contracts  and  the  methods 
and  conditions  of  withdrawal  therefrom  shall 
be  those  specified  in  their  terms. 

•'ARTICLE  IX— Construction  and 
Severability 

"Tliis  .Agreement  .shall  be  liberally  con- 
.strued  so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof.  The  provisions  of  this  Agreement 
shall  be  severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause, 
sentence,  or  provision  of  this  Agreement  Is 
declared  to  be  co:itrary  to  the  constitution 
of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  Government, 
agency,  person,  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
any  Government,  agency,  person,  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby  If  this 
Agreement  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  any  State  participating  therein, 
the  Agreement  shall  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  as  to  the  Slate  affected  as  to  all  sever- 
able matters." 

Sec.  102.  Tlie  "designated  State  official"  for 
the  District  of  CoUunbia  shall  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Superintendent  shall  enter  into 
contracts  pursuant  to  Article  III  of  the 
Agreement  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
specific  text  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  103.  True  copies  of  all  contracts  made 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suani:  to  the  Agi-eement  shall  be  kept  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall 
publish  all  such  contracts  In  convenient 
iorm. 

Sec.  104.  As  usct'  In  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment oil  Qualification  of  EMucational  Per- 
sonnel, the  term  "Governor"  when  used 
with  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  mean  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
TITLE  U— PRACTICE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Skc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Practice   of  Psychology  Act  Amendments". 

Sec.  202.  The  Practice  of  Psychology  Act 
(84  Stat.  1955)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(li  Subsection  (C)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-492(C»)  is  amended 
to   read   as   follows: 

"(C)  Any  per-son  aggrieved  by  a  final  deci- 
sion or  a  final  order  of  the  Commissioner 
imder  subsection  (B)  of  this  section  may 
seek  review  of  such  decision  or  order  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  In 
accordance  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administrative    Pi-ocedure    Act.". 

(2)  Subsection  (D)  of  secti&n  13  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-492(D))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'(D)  In  hearings  conducted  pursuant  to 
sub.seclion  (B)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioiier  may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, and  may  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  papers,  and  documents  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
imder  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  any  such  subpena  or  require- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
may  make  application  to  the  Superior  Court 
of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  for  an  order 
requiring  obedience  thereto.  Thereupon  the 
court,  with  or  without  notice  and  hearing, 
as  it  in  its  discretion  may  decide,  shall  make 
such  order  as  is  proper  and  may  punish  as 


contempt   of   coitrt    any   failure    to  comply 
with  such  order.". 

(3)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  2-493)  Is  amended  by  amending  the 
second  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

"Prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his 
assistants.". 

(4)  Section  15  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
2-494)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(5 1  Section  8  of  the  Practice  of  Psychology 
Act  (84  Stat.  1955).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'•Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  a  license  shall  be  is- 
sued without  examination  to  any  applicant 
who  is  of  good  moral  character,  who,  at  any 
time  during  the  twelve-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  Practice  of 
Psychology  Act,  maintained  a  residence  or 
office,  or  participated  in  psychological  prac- 
tice acceptable  to  the  Commlsaloners,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  who,  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Practice  of 
Psychology  Act,  submitted  an  application  for 
licen.se  accompanied  by  the  required  fee,  and 
who  holds — 

"(I)'  a  doctoral  degree  In  psychology  or 
forty-five  credit  hours  taken  subsequent  to 
a  bachelor's  degree  In  courses  related  to  psy- 
chology, from  accredited  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, and  has  engaged  in  psychological  prac- 
tice acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  for  at 
least  two  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  this  Act;  or 

••(2)  a  master's  degree  in  psychology  or 
twenty-four  credit  hours  taken  subsequent 
to  a  bachelors  degree  in  courses  related  to 
psychology,  from  accredited  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, and  has  engaged  In  psychological 
practice  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  for 
at  least  seven  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  such 
application  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  term — 

'•  ( 1 )  'courses  related  to  psychology'  means 
any  combination  of  the  following  behavioral 
science  courses  not  necessarily  In  one  de- 
partment of  one  school :  human  development, 
education,  educational  psychology,  guidance, 
counseling,  guidance  and  counseling,  voca- 
tional coiuiseling,  school  psychology,  school 
guidance,  family  counseling,  counseling  and 
p.?ychotherapy,  special  education,  learning 
disabilities,  anthropology,  sociology,  human 
ecology,  social  ecology,  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling, group  counseling  and  psychotherapy, 
or  any  substantially  similar  field  of  study  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(2)  'psychological  practice  acceptable  to 
the  Commissioner'  Includes  any  Job  in  which 
the  job  title  or  description  contains  any 
term  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  or  an\ 
of  the  following  terms:  psychologists,  psy- 
chotherapy, group  therapy,  family  therapy, 
art  therapy,  activity  therapy,  psychometry, 
measurement  and  evalttatlon,  psychodiagno- 
sis,  pupil  personnel  services,  counseling  and 
guidance,  special  education,  rehabilitation, 
or  any  job  in  which  the  person  or  organiza- 
tion was  recognized  or  reimbursed  under 
public  or  private  health  Insurance  programs 
by  reason  of  being  engaged  In  psychological 
practice.". 

Sec.  2C3.  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs il)  through  (4)  of  section  202  of 
this  title  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  pe- 
titions filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  for  review  of  decisions  or  orders. 
TITLE      III- DISTRICT      OF      COLUMBIA 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COIVIPENSATION    ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  The  District  of  Columbia  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows: 
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(1)  Section  3(c)  (10)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  46-303 (c)  (10) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  tlie  last  three  sentences  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  employer  shall  be  promptly 
notUied  Ui  writing  of  the  Board's  denial  of 
Ills  application  or  of  the  Board's  redetermi- 
nation. An  employer  aggrieved  by  the  Board's 
decision  may  seek  review  of  such  determina- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  accordance  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Administrative  Procedure  Act.". 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
4tl-312)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  may  seek  review  of  such 
decision  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  In  accordance  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure  Act.". 

S£c.  302.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  title  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  petitions  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  for  review  of  deci- 
sions or  orders. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualifica- 
tion of  Educational  Personnel,  and  to  amend 
the  Practice  of  Psychology  Act  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act.". 

Mr.  DIGGS  •  during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  f  ui-ther  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendments  and  that  they  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  take  this  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table 
does  require  unanimous  consent,  does  it 
not? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  does  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  asks  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  fmther  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendments  as  follows: 

Page  19,  strike  out  line  20  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:   "this  Act;  or 

"(3)  presents  evidence  of  completion  of  a 
curriculum  of  study  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
missioner, taken  subsequent  to  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  psychology,  in  courses  related  to 
psychology  from  au  institution  outside  the 
United  States  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  liaa  engaged  In  psychological 
practice  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  for 
at  least  seven  years  prior  to  the  filing  of 
such  application  pvirsuant  to  this  Act." 

Technical  amendments:  Page  19,  line  7, 
strike  out  "holds". 

Page  19,  line  8,  Immediately  after  "il)", 
Insert  "holds". 

Page  19,  line  13,  strike  out  "at". 

Page  19,  line  14,  immediately  after  "(2)", 
"holds." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  when  this  leg- 
islation was  first  approved  by  the  House? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  House  passed  H.R. 
342  on  the  29th  of  April  of  last  year  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  substitute,  which  is 
in  essence  the  House-passed  version  plus 
two  new  titles.  The  Senate  made  one 
minor  technical  change,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  title  I.  Article  1 
is  the  House-passed  version,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  that  change  was  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  add  subsections  in  their  two 
new  titles. 

The  first  Senate  amendment,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  is  title  11 — Prac- 
tice of  Psychology  Act  amendments.  The 
first  four  sections  In  title  II  are  basically 
housekeeping  Items  and  are  Intended  to 
conform  the  practice  of  psychology  in 
the  District  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  The 
amendment  would  provide  final  judicial 
review  in  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
and  vest  injunctive  power  in  the  superior 
court,  which  Is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  there 
is  an  entire  title  in  this  bill  dealing  with 
psychology  and  the  practice  of  psychol- 
ogy in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  title 
and  a  subject  which  was  never  consid- 
ered in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  the  Senate  additions  are  not  ger- 
mane within  that  context;  but  as  the 
gentleman  further  understands,  at  this 
stage  of  our  proceedings  there  is  some 
consolidation  of  efforts  in  connection 
with  these  District  of  Columbia  bills,  as 
we  understand,  on  the  threshold  of  self- 
determination,  there  are  some  things 
that  have  to  be  done  on  an  expeditious 
basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  taking  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  time  discussing  this  bill.  I  do  want 
to  cisk  the  gentleman  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  new  title  never  considered 
by  the  House  dealing  with  the  practice 
of  psychology.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
template that  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  now  or  In  the  future  for  Federal 
funds  to  administer  the  practice  of  psy- 
chology in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is,  "No,"  that  the 
Congress  would  not  have  any  further 
responsibility  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdi-aw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1971 
Congress  passed  legislation  establishing 
comprehensive  standards  for  the  li- 
censing of  psychologists  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  act  provided  a  much 
needed  mechanism  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  practice  of  psychology  by  un- 
qualified people. 

Addressing  the  question  of  those  psy- 
chologists engaged  in  practice  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  the  authors 
included  section  8,  the  so-called  giand- 
father  clause  which  provides  for  the  li- 
censing of  these  psychologists  provided 
they  have  at  least  a  master's  degree  and 
7  years  of  experience.  The  amendments 
which  the  Seimte  has  aUeady  approved 
are   designed   to   clarify   the   intent   of 


Congi-ess  relative  to  the  standards  for 
judging  what  is,  or  is  not,  equivalent  to 
a  master's  degree  by  defining  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  terms  of  credit  hours,  the 
normal  form  of  measurement  in  Ameri- 
can universities. 

While  I  applaud  these  needed  clarifi- 
Ciitions,  the  Senate  amendments  leave 
untouched  the  problems  faced  by  a  per- 
son, othei-wise  qualified  imder  section  8, 
who  took  their  graduate  training  at  a 
foreign  institution,  which,  by  tradition, 
does  not  grant  the  "master's  degrees  "  or 
Ci-'culate  credit  hours  that  are  so 
la  miliar  to  all  Americans.  This  has  led 
to  the  instance  where  one  person  of  im- 
ijeccable  credentials,  whose  talents  and 
abilities  are  not  questioned  by  the  Board 
of  Pychologist  Examiners,  was  denied  a 
license  because  she  did  not,  technically, 
receive  a  "master's  degree"  after  1  year 
of  postgraduate  study  at  a  London  col- 
lege, and  4  more  years  of  advanced  study 
at  a  world  renowned  clinic  in  England, 
nor  can  she  point  to  a  transcript  of  credit 
hours  as  the  Senate  amendment  would 
allow,  because  these  institutions,  of 
English  rather  than  American  roocs,  do 
not  work  with  these  units. 

The  Senate  amendments  will  claiify 
the  general  situation  for  most  but  they 
will  do  nothing  in  this  case  because  they 
are  tied  to  the  American  system  of  de- 
Krees  and  credit  hours,  which  are  not 
applicable  in  the  case  of  persons  trained 
at  some  foreign  institutions. 

Perhaps  I  can  describe  this  problem 
and  demonstrate  the  need  for  my 
amendment  by  further  reviewing  for  a 
moment  the  background  of  one  person 
caught  in  this  unforunate  situation. 

Having  received  an  A.B.  in  psychology 
from  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  the  woman  mentioned  pre- 
viously traveled  to  England  where  she 
attended  Bedford  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  completed  1  year 
of  research  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
Psychology.  Thereafter,  she  completed, 
in  1955,  a  4-year  course  in  psycho- 
analytic child  psychology  at  the  Hamp- 
stead  Child-Therapy  Clinic,  which  is  a 
world  renowned  child  psychoanalytic 
training  center  directed  by  Dr.  Anna 
Freud,  daughter  of  Sigmund  Freud.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  she  was 
appointed  senior  clinical  Instructor  in 
child  therapy  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Medicine,  Department 
of  Psychiatry,  where  she  worked  from 
1955  to  1966. 

In  1966  she  came  to  the  Washington 
area  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Psychiatry  at  Children's  Hospital.  In 
this  capacity,  she  served  as  a  faculty  as- 
sociate of  the  Psychiatric  Department  of 
Children's  Hospital.  Simultaneously,  she 
served  as  supervisor  of  the  Therapeutic 
NurseiT  School  at  Hillcrest  Children's 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.  In  1969  she  be- 
came an  instructor  in  pediatric  psychi- 
atry at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine. 

From  1955  to  the  present  time,  she  has 
also  taught  psychoanalytic  child  psychol- 
ogy to  Ph.D.  psychologists,  psychiatrists, 
and  pediatricians.  In  this  connection, 
American  applicants  to  the  Hampstead 
Clinic  are  generally  required  to  hold  a 
Ph.D.  degree  prior  to  their  admission. 
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In  1974  she  became  a  faculty  member 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Balti- 
more-D.C.  Psychoanalytic  Institute.  She 
is  a  past  member  of  the  British  Psycho- 
logical Society  and  a  current  member  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association. 

As  a  practicing  psychologist  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  1971  law.  this  woman, 
in  March  of  1972,  applied  for  a  license  to 
practice  psychology  under  .section  8  of 
the  new  law.  It  is  quite  evident  from  this 
resume,  the  views  of  many  distinguished 
psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  psycholo- 
gists, and  the  transcript  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  meeting  on  this  case  that  this 
woman's  training  is  not  only  far  superior 
to  any  master's  degree,  but  is  the  equiva- 
lent to  a  Ph.D.  degree.  The  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, however,  denied  her  applica- 
tion for  a  license  because  she  did  not 
receive  a  "master's  degree'  upon  comple- 
tion of  1  year  at  Bedford  College  and  4 
years  at  the  Hampstead  Clinic  because 
neither  the  college  nor  the  clinic  confer 
master's  degrees  or  credit  hours  in  the 
sense  that  you  and  I  know  these  terms. 

Clearly  then,  this  is  a  case  where  the 
original  intent  of  the  law,  to  license 
qualified  psychologists,  is  being  frustrated 
by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  statu- 
tory language.  The  Senate  amendments, 
while  clearing  up  other  problems,  do  not 
adequately  address  this  problem. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  seeks  to 
extend  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
Senate  amendments  so  that  they  will  ap- 
ply to  a  person  who  received  advanced 
training  outside  the  United  States  where 
the  standards  of  degrees  and  credit  hours 
may  not  be  relevant  to  the  foreign  edu- 
cational system. 

My  amendment  v,ould  require  that  a 
person  be  licensed  under  section  8  of  the 
law  if  they  present  evidence  of  comple- 
tion of  a  curriculum  of  study  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  taken  subsequent  to 
a  liachelor's  degree  in  psychology,  in 
courses  related  to  psychology  from  an  in- 
stitution outside  the  United  States  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
has  7  years  of  experience. 

This  removes,  in  the  case  of  foreign  in- 
stitutions, the  rigid  requirements  of 
credit  hours  and  degrees,  and  clearly 
grants  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board 
of  Psychologist  Examiners  discretion  to 
recognize  equivalent  training  at  foreign 
institutions.  At  the  sam«  time  this 
privilege  Is  limited  to  those  trained  at 
foreign  institutions,  so  that  the  basic 
standard  of  credit  hours  and  degrees,  ap- 
plicable to  those  trained  in  the  Uni*'^d 
States,  is  left  intact. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  342.  which  seeks  to 
improve  section  8  of  the  D.C.  Practice  of 
Psychology  Act — Public  Law  91-657,  ap- 
proved January  8,  1971. 

The  D.C.  Practice  of  Psychology  Act 
was  intended  to  establi.sh  standards  for 
the  licensing  of  psychologists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  thus  to  protect 
the  public  against  substandard  psycho- 
logical services  by  unqualified  persons. 
While  the  act  has  apparently  served  this 
purpose  reasonably  well  in  the  matter  of 
licensing  psychologists  in  general,  the 
"gi-andfather  clause,"  which  is  section 


8  of  the  act,  has  failed  utterly  to  pro%ide 
reasonably  and  adequately  for  the  hcens- 
Ing  of  those  psychologists  who  were 
practicing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  licens- 
ing law.  As  a  result  of  the  extremely 
narrow  and  highly  technical  educational 
degree  qualifications  interpreted  by  the 
Board  of  Psychologist  Examiners  to  exist 
in  section  8,  a  number  of  highly  compe- 
tent and  well  educated  psychologists  who 
had  been  practicing  successfully  in  the 
District  for  many  years  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  D.C.  Practice  of  Psychol- 
ogy Act  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
license  to  continue  their  professional 
careers  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the 
Senate  acted  on  August  12,  1974,  to  ap- 
prove our  bill,  H.R.  342,  authorizing  the 
District  to  enter  into  the  interstate 
agreement  on  qualification  of  educa- 
tional personnel,  with  several  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  will  amend  the 
grandfather  clause  of  the  Psychology 
Act  so  as  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  there- 
in and  to  provide  more  liberal  but 
throughly  adequate  and  reasonable  cri- 
teria for  licensing  those  psychologists 
either  living  or  practicing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Psychology  Act.  I  am  informed  that 
this  Senate-approved  amendment,  which 
has  the  approval  of  the  D.C.  government, 
will  serve  to  hcense  all  of  the  truly  quali- 
fied pschologists  in  the  District  who  have 
been  denied  their  licenses  under  section 
8  of  the  act — with  one  exception. 

This  one  exception,  a  lady  whose  quali- 
fications are  unquestionably  of  the  high- 
est order  and  who'se  contributions  to  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  and 
elsewhere  have  been  outstanding  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  is  the  subject  of 
my  proposed  amendment  to  this  Senate 
amendment. 

This  psychologists  singular  problem 
arose  from  the  fact  that  after  receiving 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  psychology  from 
the  University  of  California,  she  took 
her  graduate  work  in  that  field  in  Eng- 
land. This  includes  1  year  of  study  at  the 
University  of  London  and  then  4  years  at 
the  famous  Hempstead  Training  Center 
in  London  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Anna  Freud.  This  outstanding  gi-aduate 
educational  training  was  followed  by  18 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  field 
of  child  thereapy  in  Cleveland  and  also 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  she 
has  served  In  the  Psychiati-y  Department 
of  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Thera- 
peutic Nursing  School  at  Hillcrest  Chil- 
dren's Center,  and  also  as  an  Instructor 
in  psychiatry  at  George  Washington 
University  SchooJ  of  Medicine. 

The  problem  which  the  Board  has 
cited  in  refusing  this  psychologist's  ap- 
plication for  a  license  to  continue  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  that 
whereas  section  8  of  the  D.C.  Practice 
of  Psychology  Act  requires  "grandfather 
clause"  applicants  to  have  at  least  a 
master's  degi'ee  in  psychology,  the  Anna 
Freud  Institution  in  London,  while  in- 
ternationally famous  in  the  field  of  child 
psychology,  does  not  grant  degrees  as 
they  are  known  in  this  country.  This, 
despite  her  outstanding  educational 
background    and   her   very    substantial 


professional  experience  and  contribu- 
tion in  the  field  of  child  psychology  and 
therapy,  this  lady  has  been  imable  to 
continue  her  fine  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  past  2'2  years. 
Furthermore,  her  situation  with  respect 
to  licensing  is  so  unique  that  even  the 
Senate  amendment  to  section  8  of  the 
act  would  not  solve  the  problem  in  her 
case. 

For  these  reasons.  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment which  will  correct  this  very  obvious 
inequity  by  providing  that  the  D.C. 
Commissioner  may  recognize,  in  the  case 
of  applicants  for  licensing  section  8  of 
the  act,  acceptable  courses  of  graduate 
study  in  psychology  in  acceptable  insti- 
tutions outside  of  the  United  States  as 
qualifying  such  an  applicant  for  licens- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  the 
applicant  has  also  had  at  least  7  years 
of  practice  in  psychology  acceptable  to 
the  D.C.  Commissioner. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  proposed  amendment,  which  will 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  Senate-passed 
amendment  to  section  8  of  the  D.C. 
Practice  of  Psychology  Act  suflaclently  to 
permit  the  licensing  of  this  one  thor- 
oughly qualified  Individual.  I  am  as- 
sured that  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
amendment,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
entire  amendment  to  the  "grandfather 
clause"  will  serve  only  to  clarify  and 
implement  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
when  we  approved  the  D.C.  Practice  of 
Psychology  Act  in  1971. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  342,  a  bill  which  I 
Introduced  on  January  3,  1973.  This  bill 
passed  the  House  on  April  9,  1973,  by  a 
voice  vote  of  331  to  1,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  August  12,  1974,  with 
the  aforesaid  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Itself  is  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Quali- 
fication of  Educational  Personnel.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  also  in  the 
92d  Congress,  but  failed  of  action  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  I  have  never  been 
aware  of  any  opposition  to  this  proposed 
legislation  from  any  source  whatever. 

Two  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  342  aie  more  or  less  technical  in 
nature.  The  first  of  these  would  amend 
the  D.C.  Practice  of  Psychology  Act — 
Public  Law  91-657,  approved  January  8, 
1971 — so  as  to  correct  two  Inadvertent 
inconsistencies  between  that  act  and  the 
D.C.  Court  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
and  the  D.C.  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  The  Senate  amendment  accom- 
plishes this  by  providing  final  judicial 
review  over  decisions  of  the  D.C.  Com- 
missioner revoking,  suspending,  or  re- 
fusing to  i-ssue  a  license  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Practice  of  Psychology  Act 
in  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  rather  than 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit ;  and  also  by  au- 
thorizing the  D.C.  Superior  Court,  rather 
than  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  enjoin  the  unauthorized 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  on 
petition  by  the  D.C.  Coi-poration  Counsel. 
Both  of  these  provisions  are  consistent 
with  the  two  acts  cited  above,  and  will 
serve    to    correct    contrary    provisions 
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which  appear  by  oversight  in  the  D.C. 
Practice  of  Psychology  Act. 

The  second  of  these  corrective  amend- 
ments provides  for  judicial  review  of 
decisions  of  the  D.C.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  by  the  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Actually,  this  review  au- 
thority was  vested  in  that  court  by  the 
D.C.  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  but 
certain  sections  of  the  D.C.  Court  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  inadvertently 
vested  this  authority  in  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court. 

By  far  the  most  important  Senate 
amendment  to  this  bill  will  vastly  im- 
prove the  inadequate  "grandfather 
clause"  which  is  section  8  of  the  D.C. 
Practice  of  Psychology  Act.  This  is  a 
badly  needed  reform  which  will  broaden 
the  scope  of  section  8  of  the  act  so  as  to 
correct  a  serious  injustice  by  providing 
licensure  to  some  25  or  30  well  qualified 
psychologists  who  were  practicing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  some  years  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Licensing  Act, 
but  who  despite  being  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, highly  competent,  and  in  many 
cases  eminent  in  their  profession,  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  D.C.  licenses 
solel.v  because  of  certain  rigid  and  tech- 
nical educational  degree  qualifications  as 
interpreted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
to  be  imposed  by  the  original  act. 

This  situation  has  unfairly  deprived 
these  people  of  their  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  past  2'o  years,  and  has  also  mili- 
tated against  the  public  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  have  been  denied  their 
services  during  this  same  period  of  time. 
One  such  person,  for  example,  is  a 
constituent  of  mine  who,  after  taking  her 
bachelor's  degree  in  psychology,  got  her 
master's  degree  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  counselling — a  field  of  edu- 
cation which  is  actually  applied  psy- 
chology— plus  .some  31  hours  of  further 
graduate  study  beyond  the  master's  de- 
gree level  in  psychology  itself.  Further, 
she  has  taught  psychology  at  both  Syra- 
cuse University  and  George  Washington 
University,  in  addition  to  which  she  has 
practiced  psychology,  including  the  very 
difficult  field  of  psychotherapy,  here  in 
the  Nation's  capital  for  more  than  25 
years.  Despite  these  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations, however,  she  has  been  denied 
her  license  to  continue  practice  in  the 
District,  solely  on  the  grounds  tliat  her 
master's  degree  was  not,  hterally  speak- 
ing, "in  psychology."  Quite  obviously, 
this  situation  cries  out  for  reform. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  during  the 
pi-esent  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
8923,  to  alleviate  this  injustice;  and  also 
another  bill,  II.R.  12392,  was  cosponsored 
by  Congressmen  BLAXNnc,  Nelsen,  and 
Fraser  for  this  same  purpose.  However, 
neither  bill  received  any  action  by  sub- 
committee. In  the  face  of  this  situation, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  for  initiating  this  measure  to 
bring  relief  to  the  victims  of  this  highly 
unfair  provision,  or  the  Board's  interpre- 
tation thereof,  in  the  D.C.  Psychology 
Act. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nelsen)  is  introducing  an 
amendment  to  this  Senate  amendment, 
which  will  further  correct  this  grand- 


father clause  inequity  so  as  to  provide 
license  to  one  additional  very  prominent 
psychologist  who  because  of  highly  un- 
usual circumstances  would  not  qualify 
for  a  license  under  the  proposed  Senate 
language.  This  lady,  I  am  informed,  re- 
ceived her  graduate  education  in  psy- 
chology in  a  college  in  England  which  is 
directed  by  Anna  Freud.  This  institu- 
tion, despite  its  international  renown, 
does  not  give  credits  in  the  usual  sense 
for  its  courses  of  study,  nor  does  it  grant 
degrees  as  such. 

Thus,  despite  her  many  years  of  suc- 
ces.sful  practice  of  psychology  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  her 
membership  in  such  professional  orga- 
nizations as  the  British  Psychological 
Society,  the  Cleveland  Psychoanalytical 
Society,  the  Baltimore-District  of  Co- 
lumbia Society  for  P.sychoanalysis,  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association, 
this  applicant  cannot  qualify  presently 
to  be  licensed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congressman  Nelsen's  proposed  amend- 
ment will  correct  this  obvious  injustice 
by  authorizing  the  Board  of  Psychologist 
Examiners  in  effect  to  accept  the  diploma 
this  lady  holds  from  the  Anna  Freud  Col- 
lege in  England  in  lieu  of  the  master's 
degree  requirement,  together  with  recog- 
nition of  her  practice  of  p.sychology  in 
the  District  for  a  period  of  more  than  7 
years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  D.C. 
Practice  of  Psychology  Act.  I  strongly 
commend  this  amendment  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  approval. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
adODtion  of  these  proposed  amendments 
to  the  DC.  Practice  of  Psychology  Act 
will  in  no  way  lower  the  professional 
standards  for  licensed  psychologists  in 
the  District.  Nor  will  the  new  provisions 
apply  in  the  case  of  future  applicants  for 
licensing.  Rather,  they  will  serve  only  to 
license  a  few  individuals  whose  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  psychology  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  many  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  that  act  are 
incontrovertible  proof  of  their  right  to 
practice  their  profession  now.  In  every 
instance,  however,  these  people  are  being 
denied  license  in  the  District  solely  be- 
cause of  the  overly  restrictive  limitations 
of  section  8  of  the  D.C.  Practice  of  P.sy- 
chology Act  as  interpreted  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  It  was  never  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  when  we  enacted  this  Prac- 
tice of  Psychology  Act,  that  any  such 
qualified  psychologists  should  be  denied 
license  to  continue  their  practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  permit  this  unjust  situ- 
ation to  exist  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  has  expressed  their  support 
for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  342  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  to  approve  these 
Senate  amendments  at  this  time,  as  fur- 
ther amended  by  Congressman  Nelsen's 
proposed  language  in  the  one  instance, 
and  thus  to  coiTect  an  inequity  of  more 
than  2'i  years  dui'ation,  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Senate  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  con.sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Tlicre  was  no  obligation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLA  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill  «H.R.  17450)  to  provide  a 
people's  couasel  for  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 


PAPXIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker-,  a  parii- 
mcntaiy  inquiiy- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiiT- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  a 
motion  to  adjourn  be  In  order  at  this 
time? 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question.  Tl.e 
Chair  hopes  that  the  gentleman  will  ketp 
it  to  himself. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
15977.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iRR. 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purpo.ses, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1974.) 

Mr.  MINISH  ( during  the  reading  > .  Mi'. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15977  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  and  for  other  purpo-ses.  The  act 
provides  the  authority  to  foster  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  export  of  goods  and  re- 
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lated  services,  through  export  credit  as- 
sistance, thereby  contributing  to  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  and  real  income  and  the 
increased  development  of  the  productive 
resources  of  our  country.  This  authority, 
unless  extended,  will  expire  on  Novem- 
ber 30, 1974. 

There  were  24  provisions  of  substance 
which  were  the  subject  of  conference. 
Tlie  House  receded  to  the  Senate  in  5 
instances,  and  the  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  in  12  instances.  In  seven  instances 
the  conferees  agreed  on  compromise 
language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  if  I  reviewed  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  House  receded  to 
the  Senate. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  Bank  describe  how  its 
rates,  terms,  and  other  conditions  "com- 
pare" with  those  of  other  major  foreign 
export-financing  institutions. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  a  Sen- 
ate provision  requiring  that  lending  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Bank 
must  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  the  Treasury's  cost  of  borrowing  for 
similar  maturities. 

The  Senate  conferees  insisted  that  a 
House-passed  provision  prohibiting  the 
financing  of  exports  to  Turkey  until  the 
Pre.sident  "reports  to  tlie  Congress  that 
Turkey  is  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  the  curtailment  of  heroin  traf- 
fic" be  struck.  The  House  conferees  re- 
ceded on  this  point. 

A  Senate  provision  directing  the  Bank 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  needs  of 
small  business  in  the  operation  of  its 
programs  and  to  designate  an  officer  to 
be  responsible  for  doing  so  was  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees. 

Penally,  the  House  conferees  accepted 
a  Senate  provision  requiring  that  the 
Bank  shall  include  in  its  annual  report 
a  statement  of  progress  it  is  making  to- 
ward meeting  its  mandate  to  a.ssist  small 
business  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other.  Impor- 
tant, provisions  of  the  conference  report 
which  constitute  compromise  language 
between  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
visions. There  are  foiu-  of  these  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  major  significance  and 
of  Interest. 

Under  the  conference  report,  the  Bank 
must  submit  a  detailed  statement  to 
Congress  at  least  30  days  prior  to  final 
approval  of  any  proposed  transaction  in- 
volving a  loan  of  $50  million  or  more  to 
any  coimtry.  If  the  proposed  loan  Is  to 
a  Communist  country,  the  President 
must  find  that  this  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest, and  he  must  report  that  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
for  a  $300  million  limit  on  new  loans  and 
guarantees  for  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  providing  that  this  limit  may  be 
raised  on  a  national  Interest  finding  by 
the  President  submitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  together  with  a  justifica- 
tion for  a  higher  limit. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
conference  report  requires  the  Bank  to 
report    semlannally    a    description    of 


each  loan  involving  energy-related  prod- 
ucts and  services  and  a  statement  assess- 
ing the  impact  of  each  such  loan  on  the 
availability  of  such  products,  services,  or 
energy  supplies  for  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  I  believe  I  should  point  out 
that  this  legislation  specifies  that  until 
such  time  as  the  Trade  Reform  Act  is 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  no  loan,  guar- 
antee, insurance,  or  credit  shall  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Bank  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  15977. 

Mr.  Speakei',  had  I  not  been  one  of  the 
conferees  on  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Amendments  of  1974,  I  would  feel  free 
to  be  much  more  laudatory  of  the 
shi-ev.d  bargaining  and  cohesive  ef- 
fort of  the  House  conferees  on  this 
bill.  In  any  case,  I  am  pleased  to  ob- 
sen'e  that  the  conference  report  before 
this  body  represents  a  successful  legis- 
lative effort  in  extending  the  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  with  a  well- 
roimded  legislative  directive  in  carrying 
out  the  Bank's  functions. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  also 
that  tlie  conference  report  on  Exim- 
bank  should  be  viewed  in  conjunction 
witli  Export  Administration  Act  amend- 
ments. Both  are,  of  course,  concerned 
with  our  national  secuiity  and  foreign 
pohcy  as  well  as  with  the  basic  enabling 
of  international  ti-ade  and  its  effects  on 
otu:  domestic  economy.  The  entire  area 
of  congressional  policy  has  been  reviewed 
in  this  bill. 

I  believe  tliat  the  coordination  of  spe- 
cifics such  as  the  competitive  nature  of 
Eximbank's  operations  with  its  coimter- 
part  financing  facilities  in  other  coun- 
tries and  its  relationship  to  private 
capital  available  here,  the  considerations 
of  other  economic  impacts,  energy-re- 
lated projects  and  small  business,  and 
particularly  the  establishment  of  inter- 
est rates  on  its  loans,  along  with  the  re- 
porting requirements  levied  in  this  bill, 
will  give  the  Congress  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive opportimity  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  entire  Eximbank  operation. 

Moreover,  a  system  of  prior  notifica- 
tion is  set  up  in  this  bill  as  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  provisions 
which  will,  in  effect,  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  act  prospectively  and 
not  only  in  a  remedial  manner.  The  en- 
tire question  of  assistance  for  sales  and 
projects  In  the  Communist  countries, 
the  Soviet  Union  In  particular,  was  the 
subject  of  Intensive  bargaining  among 
the  conferees  and  I  can  report  that  the 
compromise  which  we  reached  affords 
the  broadest  opportunity  for  trade  which 
will  be  in  oui*  national  interest  wiiile  re- 
stricting effectively  any  questionable  or 
marginal  transactions. 

Additional  curtailment  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Export- 
Import  Bank  operations  is  made  clear  in 
the  section  on  the  relationship  to  the 
Trade  Reform  Act.  I  believe  that  this 
bolsters  the  position  of  the  House  by 
providing  a  temporaiT  measure  until 
effective  permanent  legislation  can  be 
enacted. 


As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  operated  imder  a 
series  of  temporary  exi^nslon  since 
June  30  and  its  present  authority  to  do 
business  is  slated  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  It  is  imperative  then  that  we 
act  w  1th  dispatch  to  provide  this  needed 
authority  to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
represents  a  cohesive  package  which  will 
enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  carry 
out  its  fimctions  in  a  manner  mutually 
beneficial  to  our  own  economy  and  w  ith 
substantial  favorable  international  ef- 
fects. Accordingly,  I  commend  this  con- 
ference report  for  favorable  action. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  understand  that  the 
conference  report  does  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  no  loan  guarantee  or  credit 
shall  be  extended  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  until  the  Congress 
acts  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  coiTect;  30-day 
notice. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  it  also  true,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  that 
the  conference  report  does  not  raise  the 
loan  limitation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  tliat  is  true. 

Mi-.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chaiiman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
15977,  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
act  provides  the  authority  to  foster  the 
expansion  of  the  export  of  g(X)ds  and 
related  services,  through  export  credit 
assistance,  thereby  contiibuting  to  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  liigh 
levels  of  employment  and  real  income 
and  the  increased  development  of  tlie 
productive  i-esomces  of  our  counti-j-.  This 
authority,  unless  extended,  will  expu-e  on 
November  30, 1974. 

There  were  24  provisions  of  substance 
which  were  the  subject  of  conference. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  in  5 
instances,  and  the  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  in  12  Instances.  In  seven  Instances 
the  conferees  agreed  on  compromise 
language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  instances 
which  I  can  recall  in  which  the  position 
of  the  House  in  conference  was  so  suc- 
cessfully sustained.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intei-national  Trade,  and  to  its  able  and 
distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Ashley. 
who  proved  themselves  so  well  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  Issues  in  disagreement, 
following  months  of  efforts  to  bring  this 
legislation  forward. 

In  closing  I  want  to  commend  the 
House  conferees — and  most  especially 
the  chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  L.  Ashley — for  the  long  hours 
and  hard  work  devoted  to  this  subject. 
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He  and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, all  of  whom  participated  as  con- 
ferees, are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  back  to  the  House  a 
bill  which  overwhelmingly  represents  the 
position  of  the  House  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  for  the  generous 
and  kind  remarks  he  has  offered. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
•  Mr.  MiNisH),  for  the  help  he  has  given 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important  legis- 
lation which  has  been  the  subject  of 
lengthy  consideration  and  deliberation. 
It  faithfully  reflects  the  will  of  the  House 
and  merits  adoption. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  must  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  support  to  the  Amer- 
ican export  sector,  but  it  must  do  so 
under  changed  conditions  and  with  a 
new  sense  of  direction  which  the  legisla- 
tion signals.  The  $5  billion  increase  in 
lending  authority  which  this  bill  provides 
is  needed  and  needed  now.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1974  the  Bank  had  for  the  first 
time  actually  used  the  congressionally 
approved  budgetary  limit  set  on  loans 
for  that  year.  This  meant  that  for  the 
first  time  projects  on  the  order  of  $700 
million  were  carried  over  into  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  additional 
billions  we  will  have  to  pay  for  imported 
oil  will  bring  us  into  a  substantial  deficit 
for  1974  even  though  we  have  been  in- 
creasing our  agricultural  and  capital 
goods  exports  by  substantial  amounts. 
To  avoid  a  rising  trade  deficit  and  a 
cheapening  of  the  dollar,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial for  us  to  expand  the  trade  surplu.-  we 
have  been  achieving  in  machinery  and 
transport  equipment. 

Deteriorating  trade  accounts  have 
emerged  in  Eui-ope,  Japan,  and  in  most 
of  our  best  markets  in  the  less  developed 
world.  As  other  nations  see  their  mone- 
tary reserves  falhng  as  a  result  of  higher 
oil  Impoi-t  costs,  they  are  pushing  their 
exports  harder,  just  as  rising  import 
prices  have  increased  our  need  to  export. 
All  of  this  increases  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican industi-y  for  the  services  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  The  attractiveness  of 
the  credit  offered  by  various  countries 
will  be  a  much  larger  factor  in  sales  com- 
petition. The  conference  report  provides 
the  tools  and  the  policy  guidance  ap- 
propriate for  the  functioning  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  at  this  time  and  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  many  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  policies.  I  do  not 
understand  their  heavy  loans  for  foreign 
oil  and  mineral  development  when  we  so 
desperately  need  energy  capital  here  at 
home.  American  international  airlines 
are  in  serious  trouble — yet  the  Bank 
liersists  in  helping  foreign  state  airlines 
buy  aircraft  at  low  Interest  rates. 


During  the  debate  on  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  extension  legislation  this 
summer,  I  was  particularly  offended  by 
the  extraordinary  degree  of  lobbying 
conducted  by  the  Bank.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  number  of  Bank  offlcials  had  been 
a.ssigned  to  the  task  of  lobbying  individ- 
ual Members.  It  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  this  lobbying  ran  into 
tlie  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

I  am  well  aware  that  when  an  agency's 
bill  is  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
repre.sentatives  of  that  agency  are 
"available "  to  help  answer  questions, 
provide  information,  and  generally 
•puff"  the  merits  of  their  agency.  These 
cinl  servants  may  even  sit  in  the  gal- 
leries during  the  debate  to  "watch"  how 
things  are  going. 

But  the  lobbying  carried  on  by  the  Ex- 
iinbank  far  exceeded  this. 

I  believe  that  officials  of  the  Bank  may 
have  violated  the  Criminal  Code,  title 
18.  section  1913,  prohibiting  unsolicited 
legislative  lobbying  by  Government  offi- 
cials. 

As  a  result,  on  September  13.  I  re- 
quested a  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
vestigation of  the  Bank's  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. The  GAO's  report  is  not  yet 
available — largely  because  the  Bank  has 
not  been  zealously  responsive  to  the 
GAO.  I  find  this  delay  mast  objection- 
able. I  believe  it  may  be  part  of  the 
Bank's  continuing  effort  to  avoid  "bad 
publicity"  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
conference  report  before  the  House  to- 
day. I  was  not  going  to  comment  on  this 
matter  until  the  GAO  report  was  avail- 
able— but  I  think  that  the  Members 
should  know  that  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions involving  activities  of  members  of 
Uie  Bank's  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  report  will  certainly  lead  to  legis- 
lative recommendations  and  data  which 
I  am  .sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Ap- 
pi'opriations  Committees. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office: 

September  13,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Covt  ptroller  General.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Comptroller  Genkral:  In  review- 
ing the  event.?  surrounding  the  pai^sage  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  H.R.  15977, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 1  believe 
that  there  have  been  violations  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  .States  Code,  section  1913.  re- 
lating to  legislative  lobbying  by  government 
officials. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  18  U6C  1913  by  any 
officials  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  If  so, 
I  request  that  the  GAO  transmit  Its  findings 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  so  the  appro- 
priate flues,  sentences,  and  Job  terminations 
may  be  affected. 

In  Investigating  this  matter,  I  would  hope 
that  the  GAO  could  provide  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1)  Does  the  Export-Import  Bank  fall 
\inder  the  coverage  of  18  U.S.C.  1913?  While 
the  Bank  Is  outside  of  the  Budget,  its  ex- 
penditures and  authorization  are  controlled 
by  the  Congress  and  it  woiUd  certainly  be 
my  feeling  that  the  section  applies  to  the 
Bank. 

2)  How  many  Bank  employees  were  as- 
signed to  work  on  the  passage  of  tlie  Bank's 


auihori/.ing  legislation?  How  many  man- 
hours  were  devoted  to  this  lobbying  effort? 
Wno  Is  it  liable  for  this  decision? 

3)  How  many  unsolicited  telephone  calls 
were  made  to  offices  of  Members  of  Congress? 
Even  though  I  had  long  made  clear  my  oppo- 
sition to  many  features  of  the  Export-Import 
legislation,  my  office  received  three  unsol- 
icited telephone  calls  from  individuals  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  representatives  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  regret  that  my  staff 
people  who  took  the  calls  did  not  register 
the  names  of  the  persons  calling.  The  fir.st 
call  was  approximately  two  weeks  before  the 
vote.  The  caller  assured  my  staff  person  that 
If  I  had  any  questions  or  concerns  about  the 
legislation,  the  Bank  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer my  questions  or  provide  information. 
The  second  call  was  of  a  similar  nature. 
Tlie  third  call  Informed  my  secretary  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  was  coming  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  caller  "won- 
dered" if  I  was  on  the  floor,  and  If  not.  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  I  would  be  able  lo 
attend  the  floor  debate. 

4)  What  written  communications  were 
made  by  the  Bank  to  Members  of  Congress? 
Prior  to  debate,  I  received  an  unsolicited 
letter  from  the  Bank  listing  all  the  loans 
which  had  been  made  In  recent  years  to 
companies  In  my  Congressional  District.  Was 
I  his  done  for  all  Members?  If  so,  at  what 
cost?  Was  this  a  regular  mailing?  Was  it  not 
timed  to  coincide  with   the  House  debate? 

51  Did  any  one  at  the  Bank  contact  major 
American  exporting  companies,  or  lobby 
groups  requesting  that  they  write  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  support  of  the  Bank? 
Prior  to  (he  vote,  a  number  of  major  Ameri- 
can companies  wrote  to  my  office  urging  the 
support  of  the  legislation. 

6)  What  Bank  ofBclals  came  to  the  House 
to  lobby  for  passage?  During  the  debate  ort^ 
the  bill,  I  walked  out  the  East  Door  of  the 
House.  I  observed  a  man  who  was  identified 
to  me  as  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Bank  and  two 
staff  aides  were  present  and  calling  Members 
off  the  floor.  Was  their  aid  and  assistance 
solicited  or  unsolicited? 

7)  Iu_suii},  how  much  money  was  spent  on 
this  lobbying  effort? 

Tliank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
inq\iiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  privileged  reports. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1419  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res  1419 

Hcsolyed.  That  tipon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16373)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  a  section  552a  to  safeguard  Indi- 
vidual privacy  from  the  misuse  of  Federal 
records  and  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
granted  access  to  records  concerning  them 
which  are  maintained  by  Federal  agencies. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  ou  Gov- 
ernnaent  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-mluute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  piu-pose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  tlie  Conmilttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  es  may  liave  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  Hoxtse  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  minoiity.  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta>.  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  timo  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speakei-.  House  Resolution  1419 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  16373,  thQ  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974. 

House  Resolution  1419  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  natui'e  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

H.R.  1G373  permits  an  individual  to 
have  access  to  records  containing  per- 
sonal information  on  him  kept  by  Federal 
agencias  for  pmposes  of  inspection, 
copying,  supplementation  and  correction, 
with  certain  exceptions,  including  law 
enforcement  and  national  security  rec- 
ords. 

H.R.  16373  also  allows  an  individual  to 
control  the  transfer  of  personal  informa- 
tion about  him  from  one  Federal  agency 
to  another  for  nonroutine  purposes  by 
requiring  his  prior  \^Tltten  consent. 

H.R.  16373  also  pro\1des  a  civil  remedy 


by  individuals  who  have  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  their  records  or  whose  records 
have  been  kept  or  used  in  contravention 
of  the  requirements  of  the  act.  The  com- 
plainant, if  successful,  may  recover 
actual  damages  and  costs  and  attorneys 
fees,  if  the  agency's  infraction  was  will- 
ful, arbitrary  or  capricious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  uige  the  aaoption  of 
House  Resolution  1419  in  order  that  we 
may  discu-ss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  16373. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
h.ippy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
a  number  of  questions  about  this  rule 
and  tlie  bill,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mi-.  Murphy)  described  it  in 
such  a  truly  effective  fashion  that  I  at 
this  point  do  not  have  any  questiorLs. 

I  comniend  the  gentleman  for  the 
scholarly  presentation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  conmient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Ml'.  Speaker,  tliis  rule, 
House  Resolution  1419  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.  Tliere  will  be  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  and  it  will  be  open 
to  all  germane  amendments.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  normal  amending  process, 
the  rule  makes  the  committee  substitute 
in  order  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  general  purpose  of  H.R.  16373  is 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals  by 
regulating  tlie  Federal  Government's  col- 
lection and  use  of  personal  information. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  to  do  the 
following  things:  (a)  The  bill  permits  an 
individual  to  have  access  to  records  con- 
taining personal  information  on  him  kept 
by  Federal  agencies  for  pui^pose  of  in- 
spection and  correction,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  national  security  and 
law  enforcement  records,  (b)  The  bill 
will  make  known  to  the  American  pub- 
lic the  existence  and  characteristics  of 
all  personal  information  systems  kept  by 
every  Federal  agency,  (c)  The  bill  pro- 
hibits any  Federal  agency  records  from 
including  Information  on  political  and 
religious  beliefs  unless  authorized  by  law 
or  the  individual  himself,  (d)  The  bill 
provides  a  civil  remedy  by  individuals 
who  have  been  denied  access  to  theii'  rec- 
ords or  whose  records  have  been  kept  or 
used  in  \1olation  of  this  act.  The  plain- 
tiff may  recover  actual  damages  and 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  if  the  agency's 
violation  was  willful,  arbitrai-y  or  capri- 
cious, (e)  The  bill  provides  that  anyone 
who  obtains  a  Federal  record  containing 
personal  information  by  false  pretenses 
is  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  October  9  the  President  sent  a 
message  up  here  in  which  he  stated  as 
follows: 

H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  has 
tny  enthusiastic  support,  except  for  the  pro- 
visions which  allow  unlimited  individual  ac- 
cess to  records  vital  to  determining  eligi- 
bility and  promotion  in  the  Fedeial  service 


and  av:cess  to  classified  Information.  I 
strongly  urge  floor  amendments  permitting 
workable  exemptions  to  accommodate  these 

situations. 

The  cost  of  implementing  this  bill  is 
estimated  to  be  between  $200  million  f  nd 
$300  million  a  year,  with  a  one-time 
"start  up"  cost  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  (H.R.  16S73)  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  a  section  552a  to 
safeguard  individual  privacy  from  the 
misuse  of  Federal  records  and  to  pro\  icle 
that  individuals  be  granted  access  to  rec  - 
ords  concerning  them  which  are  main- 
tained by  Federal  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrrTEK   OF   THB    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  16373,  witli 
Mr.  Brademas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ins  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD)  will  be  recofrnized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Eblenborn>  v.ill  be  recognized  tor  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Holifield  > . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
5ield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  honor  and  pride  that  I  present  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  H.R. 
16373,  "The  Privacy  Act  of  1974." 

Like  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
this  bill  is  also  totally  bipartisan.  It  was 
approved  by  tlie  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  by  a  unanimous  roll- 
call  vote  of  39  to  0.  It  has  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  President  Foi^d  except  on 
one  point  which  the  House  itself  will 
resolve  when  an  amendment  is  offered 
on  tlie  floor.  More  important,  I  sincerely 
beUeve  such  legislation  has  the  'wide- 
spread support  of  the  American  people. 
I  believe  they  want  us  to  act  on  this  bill 
without  delay. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  events  of  the 
past  several  yeai-s  have  a  lesson  in  them. 
Americans  want  to  see  more  credibiUty 
In  Go^■enlnlent,  and  they  want  to  see 
the  removal  of  any  undue  Government 
power  which  could  be  used  to  invade 
their  pei-sonal  privacy. 

This  landmark  legl.'^latlon,  H.R.  16373. 
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Is  a  first  step  in  that  direction.  It  is  in 
total  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution. It  gives  individuals  as  a  matter 
of  right  some  meaningful  control  over 
how  the  Federal  Government  utilizes 
iwrsonal  infonnation  about  them. 

H.R.  16373,  when  pas.sed  and  signed  by 
tlie  President,  will  be  the  first  compre- 
hensive law  dealing  with  the  right  of 
privacy  of  the  individual  citizen. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  state  that  this 
bill  affects  only  personally  identifiable 
files  or  systems  of  files  held  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  does  not  seelc  to 
regulate  those  files  maintained  by  State 
or  local  governments  or  by  private  en- 
tities. 

Although  this  bill  appears  c(Hnplicated 
on  its  face,  it  breaks  down  into  four 
straightfoi"ward  provisions:  Firat,  notice; 
second,  access:  third,  regulation  of  dis- 
closui'e,  and  fourth  civil  and  criminal 
remedies. 

NOTICE 

Basically  the  bill  provides  tliat  each 
and  every  system  of  records,  as  defined 
by  the  act,  shall  be  made  public  by  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register.  This  notice  shall 
list  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
system,  the  categories  of  persons  to 
which  it  applies,  its  physical  character- 
istics, the  uses  to  which  it  Ls  put,  and  the 
person  responsible  for  its  maintenance 
and  operation. 

ACCESS 

Each  individual  shall  be  given  access 
to  his  record  within  the  system  on  his 
reciuest,  with  the  exception  of  files  re- 
lated to  criminal  investigations  or  na- 
tional security.  Along  with  access  to  the 
file,  the- individual  concerned  shall  have 
the  right  to  challenge  inaccui'ate  infor- 
mation and  supplement  the  file  to  ex- 
plain or  contradict  inaccuracies. 

DISCLOSURE 

Disclosure  of  the  information  by  the 
agency  holding  the  file  shall  be  limited 
to  those  disclosures  which  are  of  the  type 
previously  announced  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
Itser.  Other  disclosures  of  a  "nonroutine 
nature"  may  be  made  only  upon  the  prior 
written  informed  consent  of  the  individ- 
ual concerned. 

REMEDIES 

Civil  damages  are  available  to  individ- 
uals who  are  injured  by  determinations 
made  on  the  basis  of  inaccurate  or  in- 
complete recoi'ds  and  criminal  penalties 
are  provided  for  illegal  disclosure  by  Gov- 
eiTunent  employees,  or  fraudulent  access 
by  individuals. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  very  im- 
portant now,  especially  in  light  of  dis- 
closures during  the  last  week  or  so  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  H.R.  16373  also 
prohibits  the  Government  from  keeping 
secret  personal  information  systems  and 
collecting  records  on  political  and  religi- 
ous beliefs.  Tliis  proposed  statute  would 
thus  provide  greater  safeguards  for  pro- 
tecting the  lawful  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights. 

The  remainder  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  designed  to  provide  the  legal  teeth 
to  enforce  these  rights  and  limitations. 
Special  provision  is  made  to  protect 
Americas  legitimate  and  legallj'  author- 


ized interests  in  national  security  and  law 
enforcement. 

We  have  tried  to  tailor  this  bill  so  that 
it  will  protect  individual  rights  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  Government  to 
operate  responsibly  and  perform  its  func- 
tions without  unjustifiable  impediments. 

As  a  result,  we  think  it  will  go  a  long 
way  in  restoring  confidence  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  tliat  Government  is  indeed 
respon.sive  and  sensitive  to  individual 
rights.  Simply  put,  this  legislation  will 
demonstrate  that  Congress  is  determined 
that  Government  will  act  as  tlie  .ser\'ant 
of  the  people  and  not  its  master. 

Under  a  key  provision  of  this  bill,  no 
Federal  agency  shall  disclose  any  per- 
sonal information  record  to  another 
agency  or  person  unless  this  action  is 
done  by  request  of  the  Individual  or  with 
his  prior  written  consent. 

An  exception  is  permitted  in  the  case 
of  routine  transfers,  such  as  when  the 
Social  Security  Administration  instructs 
the  Treasury  to  issue  a  benefit  check. 

Thus  routine  transfers  of  personal  in- 
formation will  be  permitted  between 
agencies  so  that  the  regular  business  of 
Government  can  proceed  without  delay. 
Nonroutine  transfers,  however,  are 
another  matter.  In  those  cases,  the  prior 
w ritten  consent  of  the  individual  will  be 
required  by  law. 

What  is  a  nonroutine  transfer?  That 
is  a  transfer  of  personal  infonnation  used 
for  a  different  purpose  than  for  which 
it  was  originally  collected.  This  in  itself 
is  going  to  stop  a  lot  of  hanky-panky.  It 
will  make  it  legally  impossible  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  future  to  put 
together  anything  resembling  a  •■1984'" 
personal  do.ssier  on  a  citizen. 

It  means  interagency  computer  data 
banks  will  not  be  able  to  share  personal 
information  unless  the  data  is  truly  a 
routine  transfer  where  its  general  use 
has  already  been  made  known  to  the  in- 
dividual and  his  consent  obtained. 

The  consent  requirement  and  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  backed  up  with 
criminal  and  civil  penalties.  This  also 
will  help  protect  Americans  and  at  the 
same  time  give  Government  officials  a 
good  reason  lo  say  "no"  to  any  improper 
requests  from  anyone  for  personal  infor- 
mation on  any  other  American. 

This  legislation  also  requires  tliat  Fed- 
eral agencies,  in  making  determinations 
on  mdividuals,  utilize  records  which  are 
accui'ate,  relevant,  timely,  and  complete. 
Tills  a&sures  fairness  to  the  individual 
and,  in  our  view,  is  going  to  result  in 
much  better  decisions  by  Government 
officials. 

Senator  Ervin  has  referred  to  the  situ- 
ation existing  now  as  "the  Government's 
voracious  appetite  for  personal  informa- 
tion about  each  of  us." 

His  subcommittee  reported  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  at  least  858 
data  banks  of  which  741  were  computer- 
ized. Although  93  agencies  did  not  report 
the  number  of  i-ecords  kept,  those  wliich 
did,  reported  a  total  number  of  records 
kept  as  1  billion,  245  million  individual 
records  or  an  average  of  almost  6  rec- 
ords for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America. 


When  such  information  is  stored  on 
tape  it  is  easily  transferred  from  one 
user  to  another. 

The  potential  danger  to  individual 
freedom  is  so  great  that  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  concept  of  legislation 
to  protect  the  privacy  has  support  from 
a  broad  .spectrum  of  political  and  philo- 
.'•ophical  beliefs. 

I  think  the  Members  should  be  awaie 
of  tlie  fact  that  in  the  event  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act  on  this  legislation, 
the  President  intends  to  Issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  would  put  a  similar  pri- 
vacy system  into  effect.  However,  it 
would  lack  the  necessary  civil  remedies 
and  criminal  penalties  to  provide  our  cit- 
izens with  adequate  redress.  Besides,  this 
ta.sk  is  a  congressional  responsibility  and 
I  think  you  will  agree,  we  should  face  up 
to  it. 

On  another  matter,  our  subcommittee 
has  received  numerous  phone  calls  from 
State  tax  commissioners  asking  whether 
their  tax  information  transfer  agree- 
ments with  Uie  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  be  harmed  by  this  bill.  The 
answer  is  "no,"  because  I  am  certain  the 
Treasury  Department  will  publish  that 
type  of  activity  as  a  "routine  transfer" 
permitted  mider  this  bill  and  other 
statutes. 

My  colleagues,  H.R.  16373  actually  is 
the  result  of  an  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  invasion  of  privacy  which  began 
growing  more  than  a  decade  ago  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  started  its  initial  investiga- 
tions into  this  subject.  Other  committees 
also  discovered  what  these  problems  are. 

A  lot  of  water  has  passed  under  the 
bridge  since  tlien.  The  Nation  has  sur- 
vived numerous  major  and  minor 
"floods."  It  is  now  time  to  build  a  strong 
dam  to  make  certain  we  are  not  endan- 
gered again.  I  beseech  you  to  support  tliis 
bill  and  implement  the  Constitution,  as 
we  have  a  duty  to  do. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  With  reference  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  this  would 
keep  the  Government  from  maintaining 
records  as  to  political  beliefs,  would  this 
bill  prevent  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation from  maintaining  a  list  of 
Communist  Party  members  or  people 
who  belong  to  organizations  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lawful  criminal  investigations  of  that 
type  would  be  exempt  from  the  bill,  but 
normal  dissidents,  exercising  first 
amendment  rights,  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  it  hinged  on  the  crimi- 
nal field,  it  would  come  under  the  ex- 
emption which  was  referred  to  earlier? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  And  would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  if  it  dealt  with  indi- 
viduals or  oi'ganizations  dedicated  to  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
that  that  would  fall  within  the  criminal 
exemption? 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anything  that  falls  within  the  criminal 
exemption  is  taken  care  of.  We  have  tried 
to  prepare  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Activity  dedicated  to 
violent  overthrow  of  the  Government 
would  fall  under  criminal  exemption, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Yes.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzuo. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in- 
deed a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 
H.R.  16373  regulates  the  collection,  main- 
tenance, and  use  by  Federal  agencies  of 
information  pertaining  to  individuals.  It 
is  a  very  significant  first  step  in  an  at- 
tempt to  guarantee  the  right  of  privacy 
to  all  Americans.  It  is  the  product  of 
many,  many  months  of  hard  work,  and 
of  many  bills  that  have  been  before  the 
Congress  which  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered in  great  depth.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee,  and  to  that  sub- 
committee's staff  members  for  the 
months  of  diligent  effort  in  the  drafting 
of  this  significant  legislation.  The  bill 
which  has  been  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee is  a  good  bill,  but  I  believe  it  is 
a  bill  which  requires  some  additions  and 
changes  to  strengthen  it.  The  amend- 
ments which  I  plan  to  offer  today  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  are  amendments 
which  would  have  been  brought  before 
the  full  committee,  but.  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  consideration  and  the  bring- 
ing of  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
they  were  left  for  floor  action.  So.  al- 
though I  support  the  bill  and,  indeed, 
have  been  the  author  of  one  of  the  bills 
before  the  committee,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
and  the  gentlemen  from  California  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  who  also  had  bills  which 
were  considered  by  the  committee.  I  feel 
that  there  have  to  be  some  improve- 
ments. 

There  are  three  basic  weaknesses  in 
the  bill:  the  numerous  and  unjustified 
exemption  provisions,  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide either  liquidated  or  punitive  dam- 
ages, and  the  lack  of  any  administrative 
mechanism  to  oversee  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  bill. 

First,  exemptions  from  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  or  of  any  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect individual  rights  of  privacy  can  be 
justified  only  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing societal  interests.  There  are.  at  most, 
only  three  areas  where  societal  interests 
can  be  paramount  to  the  individual 
rights  provided  in  this  bill:  First,  where 
granting  an  individual  access  to  his  or 
her  records  would  seriously  damage  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy;  Second, 
where  such  access  would  interfere  with 
an  active  criminal  prosecution:  and 
Third,  where  records  are  required  by  law 
to  be  maintained  for  statistical  research 
or  reporting  purposes  and  aie  not,  in  fact, 
used  to  make  determinations  about  iden- 
tifiable Individuals. 


It  follows  that  exemptions  should  re- 
late to  the  type  of  data  sought  to  be 
protected  from  disclosure,  not  to  the 
agency  maintaining  such  records.  For 
this  reason,  I  will  offer  amendments  to 
eliminate  the  general  agency  exemptions 
provided  in  the  bill  for  the  CIA  and  the 
Secret  Service. 

I  will  also  support  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  asses.sment  of  punitive 
damages  in  cases  of  willful,  arbitrai-y,  or 
capricious  violation  of  the  bill  and  for 
actual  damages  in  cases  of  negligent 
violations.  These  provisions  were  stricken 
in  the  full  committee,  and,  as  a  result, 
an  individual  who  may  have  suffered  by 
violation  of  the  act  must  now  prove  not 
only  actual  damages  but  that  such  dam- 
ages were  caused  by  willful,  arbitrary,  or 
capricious  agency  action.  I  believe  that 
the.se  two  stricken-out  provisions  must 
be  restored  to  the  bill  to  provide,  as  the 
bill  in  the  other  body  does,  for  actual 
damages  to  compensate  for  any  violation 
of  the  act  and  for  punitive  damages  to 
compensate  for  any  willful,  arbitrary,  or 
capricious  violation.  If  this  is  not  done, 
there  really  is  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law. 

I  will  also  support  an  amendment 
which  I  brought  in  the  committee  to 
establish  a  Federal  Privacy  Commission. 
Without  such  a  commission,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  agencies  will  not  be  mo- 
tivated by  mere  whim  or  convenience  in 
divulging  or  withholding  information. 

We  would  be  more  than  naive  if  we 
failed  to  recognize  that  individual  Fed- 
eral agencies  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
an  aggressive  role  in  enforcing  privacy 
legislation.  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  be  secondary  to  each 
agency's  legislative  mandate  and  will, 
of  necessity,  cause  additional  expense 
and  administrative  inconvenience.  Only 
by  providing  a  separate  administrative 
agency  with  authority  for  implementing 
this  legislation  and  for  coordinating  the 
privacy  programs  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  can  we  be  assured  of  uniform, 
effective  enforcement  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  support  this 
bill  with  the  amendments  proposed.  I 
think  that  will  be  the  beginning  of  an 
important  first  step  in  the  protection  of 
the  right  of  privacy. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  H.R.  16373.  I  think  it  is  rather 
fitting  that  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
today  on  the  same  day  that  we  con- 
sidered a  motion  to  override  and  have 
OA'erridden  the  President's  veto  on  the 
Fi-eedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  Subcommittee  of  Government  Op- 
erations, known  as  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information,  is  the  par- 
ent subcommittee  of  both  bills,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  now  this  new 
Privacy  Act.  It  has  been  quite  an  effort 
to  walk  a  tightrope  in  the  one  bill  to 
provide  the  maximum  access  to  infonna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  in  the 
other  bill  to  limit  access  to  protect  an 
individual's  privacy. 

There  has  been  a  tendency,  I  think, 


to  view  these  often  as  conflicting,  but  I 
thhik  that  we  have  successfully  walked 
that  tightrope  and  have.  In  both  of  these 
pieces  of  legislation,  very  important  land- 
mark legislation  for  open  government, 
and  yet  the  protection  of  individual 
rights. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  does  several 
things  that  I  am  sure  will  be  delineated 
and  explained  by  the  several  Members 
who  will  be  engaged  in  debate.  Generally 
it  requires  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  maintain  a  system  of  rec- 
ords pei-taining  to  individuals,  it  must 
identify  publicly  those  systems  of  rec- 
ords. There  will  no  longer  be  the  ability 
within  Government  to  maintain  secret 
systems. 

Not  only  in  the  past  has  this  bee;i 
done  for  any  nefarious  purpose,  but  the 
system  of  records  may  be  instituted  an  I 
maintained  and  the  public  just  not  know 
about  it. 

So  that  is  the  first  thing  that  will 
be  done:  identify  the  systems  of  record.^ 
and  make  public  the  fact  that  such  rec- 
ords are  being  maintained. 

Second,  again  a  public  record  wouM 
be  made  of  the  purpose  for  which  th  '. 
system  is  being  maintained.  Then  w; 
would  limit  in  the  bill  acce.ss  to  thef-? 
records  for  those  purposes  so  that  in- 
formation contained  in  those  system  > 
would  be  used  only  for  those  routine 
purposes,  and  unless  the  individual  abou  t 
whom  the  information  related  agreed  to 
its  use  for  other  than  routine  purposes,  it 
could  not  be  so  used. 

It  could  be  used  then  only  for  the 
routine  purposes.  This  limits  the  purpose 
and  the  use  of  these  information  systems 
to  the  public  purpose  which  has  been 
made  known,  the  purposes  identified  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Tliird.  we  provide  for  access  by  indi- 
viduals to  information  in  these  recoid 
systems  pertaining  to  himself  or  herself, 
so  that  a  person  about  whom  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  copy  of  that  informa  - 
tion  and  to  see  if  it  is  accurate  and  will 
have  the  procedure  where  he  can  request 
the  amendment  of  the  information  to 
make  it  accurate  and  will  have  an  op- 
portunity if  the  information  is  misused 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  for  recoui'se 
in  a  civil  action  through  the  courts. 

In  addition  criminal  penalties  are 
provided  for  people  within  Government 
who  violate  the  terms  of  the  Act  in  mak- 
ing information  available  that  they 
should  not,  thereby  invading  the  privacy 
of  the  individuals  about  whom  the  infor- 
mation is  maintained  and  also  criminal 
penalties  for  those  who  would  seek  and 
obtain  illegally  this  information. 

I  think  this  is  truly  landmark  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  very  difficult  to  draft 
because  of  the  varying  systems  and  the 
varying  purposes  for  the  systems  within 
the  Federal  Government.  We  were  of 
course  at  times  importuned  to  expand 
this  to  all  record  systems,  not  just  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  of  States  and 
local  governments  and  also  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  think  if  we  had  done  so 
we  would  have  bitten  off  more  than  we 
could  chew. 

I  think  we  have  here  maybe  a  modest 
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beginning  in  the  field  of  privacy  but  we 
have  an  Important  piece  of  legislation 
affecting  only  Federal  Government  sys- 
tems. 

We  generally  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  the  law  enforcement 
proceedings,  systems  for  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  other  committees  of 
Congress  will  be  tinning  and  already 
have  turned  their  attention  to  this  crimi- 
nal justice  field. 

Tliere  is  one  amendment  that  I  hope 
will  be  adopted.  Several  will  be  offered 
and  I  will  offer  one  amendment  and  I 
hope  It  will  be  adopted  and  I  thj-.k  it  is 
crucial  in  making  this  a  workable  bill. 
The  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee  and  is  before  us  today  will 
open  up  all  preemplos^nent  and  security 
clearance  files  retroactively  as  well  as 
prospectively.  Just  think  of  this.  In  the 
past  years  there  have  been  implied  and 
expressed  promises  of  confidentiality 
given  to  people  who  have  been  asked  to 
make  statements  concerning  the  security 
clearance  investigation  or  preemploy- 
ment  Investigation  for  those  who  would 
be  employed  by  the  Federal  Govei-nment, 
appointed  to  Federal  office,  or  federal 
contractors  engaged  in  defense  work,\let 
us  say.  These  promises  of  confidentiality 
would  be  violated  by  this  bill  because  the 
bill  would  mandate  opening  up  these  files 
so  that  the  person  about  whom  the  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  would  have 
access  to  the  files  and  find  out  who  said 
v.'hat  about  them. 

In  the  name  of  privacy  we  would  be 
violating  the  privacy  of  those  who  have 
given  such  statements  in  the  past.  I 
think  we  have  to  strike  a  balance  and  see 
that  we  cannot  violate  the  privacy  of 
individuals  by  the  very  bill  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  bill  of  rights  for  indi- 
vidual privacy. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  inaccurately.  They  say 
my  amendment  would  close  these  pre- 
employment  and  .security  files.  It  would 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
will  offer  will  make  all  of  the  information 
in  these  files  available  to  the  individual 
about  whom  the  investigation  has  been 
conducted,  except  that  infonnation 
which  would  reveal  the  identity  of  a  per- 
son who  has  under  a  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality given  information  contained  in  the 
file.  Even  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
suggested  that  other  legislation  in  the 
field  of  credit,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act,  had  stnjck  a  good  balance  here  by 
saying  it  is  to  protect  only  that  informa- 
tion which  would  reveal  a  confidential 
source.  They  seem  to  think  that  was  a 
good  way  of  protecting  both  individuals' 
privacy.  That  is  exactly  what  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer  will  do.  It  will  pro- 
tect only  those  ."sources  that  have  given 
information  under  a  promise  of  conflden- 
tiaUty. 

In  addition,  the  Office  cf  Management 
and  Budget  has  assured  me  that  regula- 
tions will  be  adojjted  in  the  future  so 
that  only  in  the  most  compellir)g  cir- 
cumstances wiil  a  promi.se  of  confiden- 
tiality be  given.  It  will  not  be  the  cus- 
tomary thing  to  make  these  promises  of 


confidentiality,  so  that  most  all  of  the 
information  will  be  made  available. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  legislative  history,  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  the  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation as  it  affects  one  aspect  of  the  cur- 
i*ent  law. 

I  currently  represent  an  area  which  at 
one  time  was  represented  by  one  of  our 
predecessors  in  the  Congress,  the  illus- 
trious Jackson  Betts,  who  was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  confidentiality  of  the 
Bureau  of  Census  Information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Censas  has  a  singu- 
lar and  highly  commendable  record  of 
scrupulous  protection  of  the  confiden- 
tiality and  privacy  of  census  data  about 
individuals  and  about  businesses. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
American,  and  the  integrity  of  such  in- 
formation is  essential  to  the  public  trust 
which  is  in  turn  essential  to  the  accu- 
racy of  census  findings. 

These  census  findings  provide  the  fac- 
tual bases  for:  First,  countless  govern- 
mental and  private  decisions  which  pro- 
foimdly  affect  the  economy,  second, 
equity  and  fairness  In  revenue  sharing 
measures,  and  third,  the  determination 
of  representation  in  the  Congress. 

The  continuing  confidentiality  of  such 
census  information  is  mandated  by 
statute— section  9  of  title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code — as  affirmed  by  repeated 
Presidential  proclamations. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  purpose  nor 
effect  of  subsection  (b)  or  <1)  or  of  any 
other  provisions  of  section  562a  as  set 
forth  in  this  bill  are  to  modify  or  relax 
in  any  way  the  safeguards  of  title  13? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
thot  this  bill  in  no  way  would  diminLsh 
the  protection  provided  by  law  for  cen- 
sus data. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wonder  if  the 
f^.entleman  would  yield  further  so  that 
I  might  receive  the  concurrence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Moor- 
head  ) . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  the  question  of  criminal  rec- 
ords, publication  of  criminal  records, 
which  are  generally  exempted  from  the 
bill,  as  I  underetand  it. 

The  gcntlemnn  said  a  moment  ago  that 
those  records  are  the  subject  of  pendhig 
spi!ciHl  ipgjeJation,  and  obviously  tho.se 


are  very  sensitive  records  tuid  present  a 
peculiar  problem,  and  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr.  Edwards)  and  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Wiggins)  is^ 
the  ranking  minority  member,  has  sjjecial 
legislation  on  that  subject  now  before 
it.  That  subcommittee  is  tied  up  in  a 
meeting  today  on  a  very  important  mat- 
ter that  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee could  not  avoid,  and  hence  they 
are  not  on  the  floor ;  and  they  have  asked 
me  to  bring  the  matter  up  and  express 
the  strong  hope  that  the  House  adopt  no 
amendment  that  would  impinge  on  that 
situation  and  would  include  criminal  rec- 
ords in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Prise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  some  10  years  ago,  I 
have  a  particular  interest  in  the  subject 
of  personal  privacy.  E>uring  my  5  years  of 
.service  on  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
I  participated  In  several  Investigative 
hearings  into  this  important  area.  To- 
day, as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  I 
am  very  happy  to  lend  my  strong  support 
to  a  bill  which  insures  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  protect  individuals' 
rights  to  privacy  when  dealing  with  in- 
formation about  people. 

The  bill  does  this  in  two  ways:  i 

First,  It  mandates  that  agencies  dis- 
close an  Individual's  records  to  other  per- 
.sons  or  other  agencies  only  with  the 
written  consent  of  that  individual,  un- 
less the  disclosure  would  be  for  a  pur- 
pose which  had  been  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  or  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Whenever  the  Government 
asks  someone  for  information  about  him- 
self, according  to  the  bill,  it  would  have 
to  inform  him  of  the  disclosures  which 
had  been  published  as  permissible. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  individ- 
uals shall  have  access  to  all  Government 
records  maintained  about  them,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  petition  agencies 
to  correct  any  misstatements  In  those 
records.  Agencies  would  have  to  make 
the  changes  requested  or  note  on  the 
records  that  the  changes  had  been 
sought,  but  that  the  Govemment  dis- 
agreed with  them. 

All  Federal  records  pertaining  to  In- 
dividuals would  be  covered  by  these  pro- 
visions, except  for  national  security  in- 
formation. Investigatory  material  com- 
piled for  law  enforcement  purpo.ses, 
other  criminal  justice  records.  Secret 
Service  and  CIA  files,  and  statistical  data. 

To  make  sure  that  Government  agen- 
cies fulfill  their  responsibilities  under 
this  legi-slation,  the  bill  permits  Individ- 
uals who  are  Injured  by  Government 
agency's  failure  to  comply  with  the  law 
to  bring  suit  against  the  agency  in  Fed- 
eral   court.    A    successful    comiilainant 
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could  be  awarded  actual  damages  and 
attorney's  fees  by  the  judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  landmark  legis- 
lation in  an  area  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maiyland  (Mr.  Gude)  . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  am  indeed 
gratified  that  it  is  finally  receiving  the 
floor  consideration  which  it  .should. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead*;  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn  • ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER » ,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc> .  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  who 
are  also  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 
They  have  been  a  driving  force  toward 
its  consideration  and  in  bringing  it  to 
the  point  where  we  find  it  at  this 
moment. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  very  well  outlined  exactly  what  this 
legislation  does.  It  is  long  overdue.  This 
is  the  kind  of  attention  that  Govern- 
ment records  have  needed  for  some 
period  of  time.  I  think  matters  which  we 
consider  routine  and  perfunctorj'  are 
very  often  hidden  under  agency  direc- 
tives, rules,  and  regulations,  and  we  as- 
sume what  is  normal  to  us  on  the  Hill  to 
be  what  is  normal  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Increasingly,  as  the  society  and  the 
Government  have  grown  more  complex, 
the  maze  of  Federal  activity  and  regu- 
lation have  intensified,  and  the  individ- 
ual citizen  has  had  to  make  increasing 
concessions  to  the  imperatives  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  quantity  of 
Federal  paperwork  alone,  for  example, 
has  reached  such  proportions,  that  the 
House  felt  the  need  last  month  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Paperwosk  to  studj'  the  problem 
and  find  ways  of  reducing  the  burden 
which  bureaucracy  imposes  on  the 
citizen. 

The  level  of  regulatory  activity  which 
touches  on  the  lives  of  individual  citizens 
has  also  increased.  Seat  belt  standards, 
now  repealed,  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, labeling  and  advertising  standards, 
while  important  Government  tools  to 
correct  serious  problems  we  have,  all  in- 
trude on  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in 
some  small  way. 

Certainly  the  demands  of  a  complex 
technological  society  call  for  some  con- 
cessions, but  we  have  before  us  today  an 
opportunity  to  help  balance  the  recent 
trend  of  legislative  activity  by  enacting 
legislation  to  help  restore  individual 
rights  and  individual  privacy.  This  bill 
imposes  limits  on  what  the  Government 
can  do  with  individual  data,  and  it  im- 
poses obligations  on  the  Government  to 
the  subjects  of  the  data,  and  in  doing  so 
it  helps  to  maintain  the  balance  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  privacy  which  we  all 
dierish. 

Symbolic  of  tliis  balance  is  the  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  social  secuiity 


numbers  for  Identification  purposes. 
While  such  a  proposal  may  make  sound 
technological  sense,  to  many  citizens  it 
implies  removal  of  an  important  element 
of  their  privacy  and  in  iividuality.  This 
question  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  Dill,  but 
some  of  the  same  principles  are — the 
right  of  the  individual  to  maintain  his 
privacy  and  personal  identity. 

Beyond  these  questions  of  principle, 
the  bill  also  has  substantive  significance 
for  many  citizens  who  feel,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  they  have  not  received  a 
"fair  deal"  from  their  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiUd  like  to  quote 
the  experience  which  one  veteran  had  in 
regard  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
He  was  unable  to  obtain  compensation 
and  relief  for  injuries  he  had  received 
while  serving  his  coimtry  abi-oad.  and  yet 
he  was  unable  to  look  at  his  records  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  files.  He 
finally  had  to  obtain  legal  counsel  in 
order  to  get  access  to  his  fiJes,  and  he 
foimd  the  reason  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration had  denied  his  obvious  need  was 
because  certain  records  that  were  in  his 
file  actually  belonged  to  another  veteran 
who  had  a  similar  name. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  small  thing, 
but  this  is  the  type  of  action  which  can 
occur  in  situations  when  we  in  Congress 
have  not  enacted  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  overseeing  of  Federal  records, 
which  can  sometimes  be  buried  imder  a 
lot  of  bureaucratic  redtape  which  denies 
the  citizen  the  access  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  offer  two 
amendments  to  this  bill  at  the  appropri- 
ate time.  They  are  amendments  which  I 
was  unable  to  offer  in  the  committee,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  business  when  we 
were  reporting  the  legislation  to  the 
floor.  The  first  has  to  do  with  medical 
records. 

T^is  fii-st  amendment  would  clarify 
orte  item  that  I  believe  to  be  ambiguous 
in  intent,  in  restricting  the  circumstances 
under  which  Individuals  would  be  grant- 
ed disclosure  by  Federal  agencies.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
clude information  which  would  be  vital 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  an  individual. 

I  believe  that  the  current  language  in 
the  bill  Is  vague  In  this  regard,  in  that 
it  would  permit  such  disclosures  without 
prior  permission,  unless  it  is  an  emer- 
gency case.  It  does  not  make  clear  to 
whom  the  information  would  be  dis- 
closed. 

The  second  amendment  I  would  offer 
is  one  that  would  establish  a  Privacy 
Commission,  which  I  believe  is  a  vital 
necessity  if  the  privacy  legislation  we 
are  enacting  is  to  become  a  meaningful 
statute.  Clearly,  the  enactment  and 
maintenance  of  successful  privacy  stand- 
ards would  hinge  on  the  degree  of  co- 
operation provided  by  Federal  agencies 
wliich  have  to  implement  the  program. 

The  Privacy  Commission  which  I  will 
propose  will  coordinate  and  assist  in 
these  efforts,  and  it  would  be  an  impor- 
tant goal  for  gaining  the  necessary 
agency  cooperation  in  order  to  make  this 
legislation  meaningful  in  the  service  of 
American  citizens. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  offer  these  two 
amendments  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  of  the  privacy  bill  follow  the 
words  of  the  Senate  provision? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  have  not  compared  them 
word  for  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  does. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander'  , 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  19.  following  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  use  of  telephone 
monitoring  and  lie  detection  devices  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information,  I  stated  that  it  ap- 
pears our  Government  has  been  over- 
come by  a  snooping  mania  and  that  we 
must  find  the  medicine  to  cure  this  dis-' 
ease.  H.R.  16373.  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
is  a  good  dose  of  such  medicine. 

I  was  alarmed  to  discover  in  those 
hearings  that  it  is  literally  possible  to 
have  evei-y  home  in  America  bugged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
Americans  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of 
one  big  party  line.  If  present  Govern- 
ment preoccupation  with  spying  on  its 
citizens  continues,  George  Oi-well's  fic- 
tional fishbowl  existence  and  "Bis 
Brother"  era  in  his  book  '•1984'  may  very 
well  occur. 

H.R.  16373  provides  basic  safeguards 
for  the  individual  to  help  remedy  the 
misuse  of  personal  infonnation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  reasserts  the 
fundamental  rights  of  personal  privacy 
that  are  derived  from  the  Constitution. 
At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  the  legi- 
timate need  of  the  Government  to  col- 
lect, store,  use.  and  share  among  various 
agencies  certain  types  of  personal  data, 
but  under  a  framework  of  law  to  pro- 
tect the  citizen. 

Like  the  Fi-eedom  of  Information  Act 
Amendments.  H.R.  16373  also  recognizes 
that  certain  areas  of  Federal  records  are 
of  such  a  highly  sensitive  nature  that 
they  must  be  exempted  from  some  of  its 
provisions. 

The  Privacy  Act  provides  for  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  civil  remedies  by  individuals 
against  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  courts  to  enforce  their  rights.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  actual  collection 
of  damages  by  the  individual  against  tlie 
Government  if  the  infraction  was  will- 
ful, arbitrary,  or  capricious.  Penalties 
are  also  provided  for  the  unauthorized 
knowing  and  willful  disclosure  of  identi- 
fiable material  by  a  Govenonent  officer 
or  employee  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  Criminal  penalties  and  fines 
would  also  be  imposed  on  persons  re- 
questing or  obtaining  anj-  such  indi- 
vidually identifiable  record  under  fal.^e 
pretenses. 

The  bill  attempts  to  strike  that  deli- 
cate balance  between  two  conflicting  and 
fimdamental  needs — on  the  one  hand, 
the  need  for  a  nia.ximum  degree  of  pri- 
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vacy  and  control  over  personal  Informa- 
tion the  individual  American  furnishes 
his  Government,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  need  for  information  about  the  in- 
dividual wliich  the  Government  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  legitimate 
lunctions. 

Over  40  year.s  ago,  Supreme  Couit 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis,  in  his  famous 
dissent  in  the  case  of  Olmsted  against 
United  States,  said : 

Every  wnjusilflable  intrusion  bf  the  gov- 
rriinient  upon  tlie  privacy  of  the  Individual 
\vhate\er  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  ot  the  fourtfi  amend- 
ment. 

He  furtlier  stated  in  terms  relevant  to 
cm-rent  wholesale  abuses  of  power  that: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born  to 
freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  inva- 
sions to  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurfc  in  insidi- 
ous encroachment  by  men  of  zenl,  well- 
meaning,   but   without   understanding.   .   .   . 

Let  us  talk  a  moment  on  the  concept  of 
privacy.  Privacy  is  the  ability  to  be  con- 
fident of  security  in  our  homes,  persons, 
and  papers.  It  is  not  only  the  bedrock  of 
freedom.  Privacy  is  the  very  essence  of 
democracy.  If  we  cannot  speak  or  trans- 
act business  without  being  .  nooped  on  by 
hordes  of  buieaucrat,s — we  soon  will  not 
be  able  to  speak  or  transact  bu-siiiess 
without  goven;ment  permission. 

In  my  opinion,  events  in  recent  years 
have  brought  about  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights.  It 
is  now  time  for  a  defrosting.  Every  Amer- 
ican must  insist  tliat  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people — not  our  master. 

In  his  first  speech  as  Chief  Executive, 
President  Ford  pledged  his  personal  and 
official  dedication  tc  the  individual  right 
of  privacy,  in  declaring  that  "tliere  will 
be  hot  pursuit  of  tough  laws  to  prevent 
illegal  invasion  of  privacy  in  botli  gov- 
ernment and  private  activities." 

H.R.  16373  is  a  first  step  in  that  pur- 
suit. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  thi.s  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  con.«ume  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hub- 
nut)  . 

Mr.  HUDNTJT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  suport  of 
H.R.  1637.3,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
While  there  >^-ill  be  amendment-s  of- 
fered to  strengthen  this  bill,  I  feel 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations lias  done  a  good  job  in  bringing 
this  legislation  before  us.  There  Is  a  great 
need  for  statutory  guidelines  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  individuals  by  regulating 
the  Federal  Government's  collection, 
maintenance,  use.  or  dissemination  of 
personal,  identifiable  information. 

In  this  computer  age,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  informaton  about  an  individual 
and  along  with  many  others  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  extent  to  which  citizens' 
jnivacy  is  being  invaded.  We  see  this  in 
the  accimrulation  of  personal  data  in 
computer  banks  and  other  such  means 
which  constitute  a  threat  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  every  American  citizen.  There 


ai'e  some  who  look  upon  individual  tax 
retiu*ns  as  the  greatest  source  of  such 
information. 

Earlier  this  year  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
(H.R.  10977)  to  provide  further  restric- 
tions on  accessibility  to  individual  tax 
retmns.  The  assurance  provided  the 
American  people  that  information  vol- 
untarily given  on  tax  returns  will  be 
carefully  protect€d  from  disclosure  and 
improper  use  is  one  of  the  basic  concepts 
miderlying  tliis  country's  system  of  col- 
lecting taxes  and  I  want  to  assure  that 
protection.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  take  specific 
action  on  that  measure. 

In  the  meantime,  H.R.  16373  provides 
a  series  of  basic  safeguards  for  the  in- 
dividual to  help  remedy  the  misuse  of 
personal  information  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  and  reassert  tiie  funda- 
mental rights  of  personal  privacy  of  all 
Americans  that  are  derived  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  it  attempts  to  strike  that 
delicate  balance  between  the  right  of 
individuals  for  a  maximum  degree  of 
privacy  o\er  the  personal  information 
he  furnishes  his  Government  and  the 
need  of  the  Government  for  informa- 
tion to  cany  out  legislative  functions. 

Mr.  ERLEKBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Goldwater). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  tlie  distinguished  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Erleneorn)  for  allow- 
ing me  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  favor 
of  this  particular  legislation  before  us 
today,  which  has  been  long  in  coming 
ond  long  overdue. 

Tliis  particular  piece  of  legislation  is 
the  result  of  a  strong  bipartisan  effort 
hi  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ef- 
forts of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Koch)  in  behalf  of 
an  individual's  right  to  privacy,  are  well 
known  and  were  extremely  important  in 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation.  E^.ual- 
!>■  significant  were  the  efforts  of  the 
members  and  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mitteo  on  Foreign  Operation  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and,  particu- 
larly, the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHEADi  v.ho  was  most  diligent  in 
pui-suing  this  very  difficult  task,  and  who 
was  assisted  quite  ably  by  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlknborn).  They  are  both 
to  be  commended  for  this  excellent  piece 
of  legislation. 

Tliis  legislation,  as  I  said,  hai  been 
long  in  coming,  and  is  only  here  today 
because  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  not 
only  members  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations,  but  also  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  well  as  Members  of  the  other 
body,  not  to  mention  the  private  sector, 
educatoi-s,  members  of  private  organiza- 
tions, and  just  plain  people,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  most  fitting  to  mention 
the  fine  efforts  by  our  President  of  the 
United  States,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  his 
Committee  on  the  Right  of  Privacy. 


Mr.  Ciiairman,  my  concern  for  privacy 
is  a  long-standing  one.  Tlie  right  to  pri- 
vacy is  a  derivative  right.  It  is  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
as  are  the  general  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  tlie  pursuit  of  happiness,  nor  is  this 
subject  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
But  none  of  these  would  have  had  the 
content  that  we  know  them  to  have  with- 
out the  element  of  privacy  being  present. 
It  is  an  essential,  inherent  element  of  oiu' 
ir.alienable  rights. 

The  concern  for  protecting  personal 
privacy  as  it  relates  to  personal  infor- 
mation is  fairly  recent  in  its  origin.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  population  and  the 
rii.e  of  massive  urban  centers,  the  advent 
of  modern  communication  and  elec- 
tronic technology,  and  the  rise  of  the 
computer,  have  brought  a  basic  change 
in  our  society.  Massive  amounts  of  per- 
sonal uiformation  can  be  conveniently 
and  economically  collected,  stored,  and 
used.  The  individual  is  no  longer  diiectly 
involved  in  the  modern  personal  infor- 
mation transaction  process.  Many  infor- 
mation practices  have  been  developed 
and  adopted  because  they  were  con- 
venient, technologically  feasible,  and 
cost-efiective.  The  hidividual  actually  be- 
came an  ijiipediment  in  these  new  proc- 
esses. As  he  began  to  protest  his  ex- 
clusion and  tiy  to  protect  himself  from 
the  injm-y  and  damage  that  occasionally 
resulted,  he  found  he  had  no  legal  righte 
to  fall  back  on. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  relentless  appetite  for  infor- 
mation. There  seems  to  be  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  the  continued  growth 
of  Government  and  the  continued 
grov  til  of  privacy  invasion. 

The  Federal  Government,  ns  we  enact 
more  and  more  programs,  has  a  need 
to  collect  more  and  moi-e  information 
ill  order  to  administer  these  programs. 
So  it  is  with  tliis  piece  of  legislation  that 
v.e  are  trying  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  need  to  know  In  order  to  successfully 
and  con-ectly  administer  Government 
programs,  and  the  rights  of  an  individual 
to  be  left  alone,  to  control  his  own  per- 
sonal life.  This  particular  bill  under- 
takes to  redress  tliis  disastrous 
imbalance. 

The  Federal  Government  is  required 
to  permit  an  individual  to  know  what 
records  it  has  pertaining  to  him.  It  intro- 
duces the  element  of  active  consent  as  a 
requiicment  before  information  that  is 
collected  for  one  purpose  can  be  put  to 
a  new  use.  It  permits  an  individual  to 
have  copies  of  files  about  him  and  to 
correct  or  amend  erroneous  portions  of 
them. 

Finally,  it  requires  the  Government  to 
keep  records  accurately  and  securely  in 
accordance  with  specific,  published 
regulations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  noteworthy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  prohibits  the  Federal  Government 
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from  maintaining  secret  personal  infor- 
mation systems.  This  bill  is  an  important 
major  first  step  in  the  restoration  of  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy,  ant'  I  would 
caution  and  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
as  we  pm-sue  fiu-ther  legislation  in  other 
areas,  we  constantly  be  vigilant  that  we 
do  not  undermine  tliis  effort  today,  that 
we  take  into  cronsideration  in  new  legis- 
lation, enabling  legislation,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  to  his  privacy.  It  is  time 
that  we  insert  liiunan  rights  into  the 
programs  and  the  programers.  It  is  time 
that  we  insert  privacy  rights  Into  the 
pohcy  of  our  agencies.  It  is  time  that  we 
instill  a  spirit  of  concern  for  our  liber- 
ties. We  must  reestablish — and  I  think 
we  do  so  with  this  legislation — the  right 
to  be  left  alone  for  the  people  of  this 
counti-y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SYI.IMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Gold- 
water)  . 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  efforts  that 
he  has  made  on  behalf  of  this  Privacy 
Act  which  we  have  here  before  the  House 
today.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  I  thank  him  for  his  support, 
effort,  and  leadership  on  it  and  hope 
that  it  is  successful  today,  as  this  Privacy 
Act  offers  some  protection  for  people 
from  big  brother  government  snooper- 
vision. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  commend  him  also  for  his 
support  and  active  participation  on  the 
RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Privacy,  which 
issued  what  I  considered  a  very  compre- 
hensive report  and  bibliography  this  past 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mi-.  Rousse- 
lot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  for  the  effort  he  has  put  f onu  ard 
on  this  issue,  and  oiu-  subcommittee 
chairman  for  his  work  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  tlie  original 
cosponsors  in  this  Congiess  of  right  to 
privacy  legislation,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  which  is 
intended  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of 
individuals  by  regulating  the  Federal 
Government's  collection,  maintenance, 
use,  or  dissemination  of  personal,  iden- 
tifiable information. 

Through  my  committee  assignments 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  have  become 
particularly  aware  of  the  need  for  the 
protection  of  an  individual's  privacy 
rights  with  regards  to  bank  records  and 


census  data.  Very  strict  care  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
these  records  smd  insure  that  the  infor- 
mation Is  used  only  for  proper  purposes. 
Since  tlie  census  questions  have  become 
more  detailed  and  extensive,  the  dis- 
semination by  the  Census  Bureau  of 
statistical  data  must  be  more  closely  reg- 
ulated in  order  to  protect  the  individual 
from  being  identified  by  that  data.  HJl. 
16373  does  provide  proper  safeguards  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation, H.R.  10021,  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act.  My  bill  would  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  by 
prescribing  procedures  and  standards 
governing  the  disclosiu-e  of  financial  in- 
formation by  financial  institutions  to 
Federal  officials  or  agencies.  The  bill  we 
are  discussing  here  on  the  fioor  today 
does  not  regulate  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation by  the  Federal  Government  other 
than  to  prohibit  any  agency  from  main- 
taining any  record  concerning  the  politi- 
cal or  religious  belief  or  activity  of  any 
individual  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
statute  or  the  individual  himself.  I  real- 
ize that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
committee's— the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Govermnent  Opera- 
tions Committee — jurisdiction  it  could 
not  get  into  this  area  of  regulating  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
specifically  with  regards  to  obtaining  in- 
dividual bank  records,  so  I  hope  that  our 
concern  about  privacy  rights  will  not 
stop  with  the  passage  of  this  one  bill, 
H.R.  16373. 

I  lu-ge  support  of  H.R.  16373  with  the 
liope  that  in  the  next  Congress,  we  will 
give  further  attention  to  areas  that  need 
to  be  specifically  considered  in  order  to 
afford  our  citizens  full  protection  from 
the  violation  of  their  privacy  rights  by 
the  Federal  Govei-nnient.  Of  these  areas, 
one  of  the  most  important  is,  I  believe, 
the  legislation  which  I  have  sponsored 
to  preserve  the  confidential  relationship 
between  financial  institutions  and  their 
customers  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  these  customers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmcsota  (Mr. 
Fremzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R. 
16373.  The  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  In  this 
bill  we  are  regulating  the  collection, 
maintenf^nce,  and  use  of  by  Federal 
agencies  of  information  concerning 
American  citizens. 

I  hope  tills  bill  will  be  the  fu-st  of  a 
wave  of  privacy  oriented  legislation 
which  the  Congress  will  consider  in  the 
next  few  years.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
very  careful  in  laying  a  foundation  for 
future  refoi-ms.  Other  areas  which 
clearly  need  attention  are  the  protection 
of  constitutional  freedoms  for  Federal 
employees,  limitations  upon  distribution 
of  federally  collected  information,  and 
strict  regulations  upon  the  types  and  use 
of  surveillance  tactics  employed  by  Fed- 
ei"al  agencies.  Beyond  our  limited  Fedei-al 
perspective,  v.-e  must  also  seriously  ex- 


amine the  activities  of  private  infoi-ma- 
tion  and  collection  services. 

Since  I  entered  this  bodj-  in  the  92d 
Congress  I  have  proposed  over  a  dozen 
bills  relating  to  questions  of  individual 
and  financial  privacy  and  domestic  in- 
telligence. Along  with  most  Members.  I 
am  committed  to  guaranteeing  the  rights 
implicit  in  the  1st.  4th,  and  14th 
amendments.  This  bill,  H.R.  16373,  is  a 
good  start. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill,  with  the 
inclusion  of  a  Federal  Privacy  Commis- 
sion and  some  changes  in  the  civil  pro- 
cedure and  criminal  penalties  sections.  It 
is  only  a  start,  but  it  will  be  a  good  base 
for  future  laws  to  protect  the  personal 
privacy  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes 
to   the  gentleman  from   Missouri    (Mr. 

ICHORD)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  its 
title — the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 — and  the 
prefatory  findings  indicate,  it  is  the 
commendable  puriJose  of  the  measure 
to  protect  the  individual  against  the  mis- 
u.'^e  of  official  information.  To  that  end 
the  act  would  add  a  new  section  to  what 
is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Freedom 
of  Infoi-mation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552>.  The 
new  section,  to  be  designated  section 
552a,  would  impose  conditions  upon  the 
disclosure  of  official  information,  and 
would  give  individuals  affected  access  to 
such  information  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  review  and,  if  necessary,  to  correct  the 
record. 

The  committee  uiiich  reported  the 
measure  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  MooEHEAD)  who  chaired 
the  .subcommittee  which  had  the  meas- 
ure under  consideration,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  professional  manner  iii 
which  they  have  sought  to  deal  with  this 
extremely  complex  and  difficult  subject. 

The  "right"  of  privacy  has  been  said 
to  "oe  the  right  of  the  individual  'to  be 
left  alone."  It  is  without  doubt  a  right 
inherent  in  our  libertarian  system.  While 
it  is  said  that  this  right  is  not  explicitly 
asserted  in  our  Constitution,  it  does  liow- 
e\er  find  expression  in  certain  related 
provisions  and  in  the  basic  philosophy 
which  prompted  the  adoption  of  iJie 
Constitution  itself.  By  that  instrument 
those  freedoms  and  liberties  were  re- 
served to  the  individual  which  were  not 
deemed  essential  to  the  coexistence  of 
man  in  society.  Hence,  like  other  rights, 
the  right  of  privacy  is  not  deemc  i  an 
absolute  right. 

Logically,  the  absolute  right  of  privacy 
could  be  fully  asserted  only-  in  a  stale  of 
anarchy.  But  even  in  such  a  state,  if  ex- 
tended to  its  outer  and  extreme  limits, 
the  exercise  of  any  such  absolute  right 
must  necessarily  collide  uilh  the  rights 
of  other  individuals.  The  resulting  con- 
flict would  consequently  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  asserted  by  each. 
It  necessarily  follows  that  il  the  right  of 
privacy  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
claim  in  an  ordered  society,  it  must  be 
subject  to  limitations  and  must  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  rights  of  others  and 
exercised  consistently  also  with  the  rights 
of  the  public. 
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What  we  are  dealing  with  in  statutes 
of  this  type  is  thus  necessarily  a  balanc- 
ing process  by  which  we  seek  to  resolve 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  left  alone 
with  the  public  and  other  individual 
rights  "to  know."  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
such  latter  rights  are  equally  recognized 
by  the  Constitution,  although  in  a  sense 
they  may  collide  with  the  individual's 
•'right  of  privacy."  The  first  amendment 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  tiie 
press,  for  example,  intrude  upon  an  indi- 
viduals  right  of  privacy,  but  they  are 
rights  which  are  essential  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Government  and  to  the  free 
functioning  of  our  libertarian  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Moreover,  the  indi- 
viduals  right  to  privacy  must  be  condi- 
tioned by  that  which  is  consistent  with 
the  continued  existence  and  protection 
of  that  Nation  and  its  constitutional  .sys- 
tem upon  which  the  vitality  of  the  right 
itself  must  ultimately  depend. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  bill  before  us 
has  generally  resolved  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  public  and  other  private  rights  with 
considerable  success.  I  propose  today  to 
offer  only  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  are  directed  toward  clarifying  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  measure's  impact 
upon  our  intelligence  services,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  information  which  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  and  in- 
ternal security.  On  theii-  adoption  I  shall 
support  this  measure. 

First,  however,  I  should  like  to  express 
ray  concern  over  an  ambiguity  inherent 
in  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  subsec- 
tion (b),  at  page  22,  line  10,  relating  to 
conditions  of  disclosure.  This  subsection 
would,,  subject  to  the  exceptions  therein 
set  forth,  generally  prohibit  an  agency 
from  disclosing  to  any  person  informa- 
tion about  an  individual  without  the  in- 
dividual's prior  written  consent.  The  sub- 
section would  generally  authorize  only 
Interagency  and  intra-agency  disclosures 
for  authorized  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties, but  do  not  appear  to  contain  any 
explicit  provisions  authorizing  certain 
essential  disclosures  outside  official  agen- 
cies which  would  be  clearly  required  if 
certain  vital  security  programs  main- 
tained by  the  Government  are  to  be 
effectively  carried  out.  These  include,  for 
example,  the  effective  maintenance  of 
the  industrial  security,  industrial  de- 
fense, atomic  energy,  and  port  and  vessel 
secm'ity  programs.  Defeiase  contractors 
and  others  involved  in  the  receipt  of 
classified  information  and  related  infor- 
mation about  individuals  are  mainly  pri- 
vate employers. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (b)  (2)  which  would 
except  from  the  prohibition  the  com- 
munication of  information  therein  de- 
scribed as  "for  a  routine  use,"  is  in- 
tended by  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
to  permit  such  essential  disclosures  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  particular  agen- 
cies involved.  If  tliis  is  effectively  ac- 
complished by  the  language  of  this  ex- 
ception, it  may  well  be  that  a  specific 
clarifying  amendment  is  uruiecessary  on 
this  aspect  of  the  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
any  such  ambiguity  as  may  exist  on  the 


reach  and  meaning  of  this  provision,  can 
be  obviated  in  colloquy  with  the  sponsors 
of  the  measure  at  the  appropriate  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  specific  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e), 
paragraph  4.  This  section  commences 
at  page  26,  line  18,  of  the  bill.  The  par- 
ticular paragraph  of  this  subsection  to 
which  the  amendment  will  be  offered  is 
at  page  28.  line  13.  This  subsection  and 
paragraph  prohibits  an  agency  from 
maintaining  any  record,  and  I  quote, 
"concerning  the  political  or  religious  be- 
lief or  activity  of  my  individual,  unless 
expressly  authorized  by  statute  or  by 
the  individual  about  whom  the  record 
is  maintained."  We  may  well  recognize 
that  the  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
commendable  and  legitimate  in  pro- 
hibiting the  disclosure  of  records  with 
respect  to  conventional  political  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  activities.  However, 
in  its  present  form  it  is  clear  that  the 
provisions  can  be  construed  to  cover  ac- 
tivities which  are  properly  within  the 
scope  of  legitimate  law  enforcement.  I 
am  assured  that  the  authors  of  this 
measure  have  not  intended  the  provi- 
sions to  foreclose  tliis  proper  purpose. 

The  terms  of  the  broad  prohibitions 
on  maintenance  of  records  relating  to 
"pohtical"  and  religious"  activities 
would,  for  example,  embrace  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commimist  Party  and  similar 
groups,  which,  although  generally  rec- 
ognized as  conspiratorial  or  clandestine, 
are  nevertheless  commonly  described  as 
"political."  Similarly,  certain  sects  with- 
in the  Black  Muslim  movement,  which 
have  been  described  by  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  as  endangering  the  internal 
security,  may  claim  protection  under 
this  clause  as  a  "religious"  activity. 

Although  those  records  of  political  or 
religious  activity  which  are  "expressly 
authorized  by  statute,"  are  excepted  from 
the  prohibitions  of  this  paragraph,  this 
Is  not  adequate  to  exempt  the  activities 
of  such  subversive  groups  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  know  of  no  existing  or  enforce- 
able statute  which  expressly  and  gener- 
ally authorizes  any  particular  agency  to 
maintain  the  records  of  political  or  reli- 
gious activities  of  subversive  groups.  I 
would  therefore  amend  this  paragraph  by 
striking  out  the  period  after  the  word 
"maintained  '  and  add  the  following: 

";  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  thLs  paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  maintenance  of  any  record  of  ac- 
tivity which  Is  pertinent  to  and  within  the 
scope  of  a  duly  authorized  law  enforcement 
activity." 

I  believe  this  clarifying  amendment 
would  obviate  any  ambiguities  as  to  the 
reach  of  the  prohibition,  and  would  serve 
to  eliminate  any  adverse  litigation  on  the 
subject. 

The  second  and  final  amendment, 
which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  measure, 
would  affect  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2^  of  subsection  (k^,  at  page  34,  line  7. 
This  section  deals  with  certain  specific 
exemptions  that  may  be  made  to  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  act,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  those  investiga- 
tory files  or  material  which  the  Act 
would  otherwise  require  the  agencies  to 


disclose  to  an  individual  by  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  While  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(k)  would  permit  the  agency  to  exempt 
from  the  mandatory  disclosure  require- 
ments of  subsection  (d)  investigatory 
material  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  to  the  extent  it  is  not  now  open 
to  public  inspection  under  the  provisions 
of  existing  law.  that  is.  section  552(b»  (7) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  under  this  paragraph 
there  is  a  question  whether  the  agency 
could  exempt  from  public  disclosure  the 
identity  of  individuals  and  information 
pertaining  to  those,  for  example,  who  are 
members  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Communist  Party  and  other  revolution- 
ary groups  having  similar  objectives. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  liter- 
ally tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  who 
are  involved  in  such  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations, to  require  such  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  the  FBI  and  the  de- 
fense intelligence  agencies  to  disclose  in- 
vestigatory material  pertaining  to  such 
individuals  on  request,  would  not  only 
have  the  effect  of  literally  immobilizing 
the  agencies  in  the  effective  execution  of 
their  essential  and  vital  work,  but  would 
greatly  impair,  if  not  destroy,  their  func- 
tioning. The  research  wliich  would  be  in- 
volved, the  extensive  correspondence  re- 
quired, and  the  litigation  which  would 
likely  ensue  as  a  result  of  the  thousands 
of  requests  that  would  conceivably  and 
very  likely  pour  into  the  agencies  would 
wreck  havoc  upon  the  agencies.  More- 
over, to  permit  the  indiscriminate  raid- 
ing of  investigatoi-y  fihs,  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  in  confidence  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  the  national  and 
internal  security,  would  also  destroy 
their  usefulness  by  I'eveahng  the  extent 
of  coverage  and  the  method  and  ade- 
quacy of  operation  of  our  Intelligence 
forces.  Any  such  result  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
and  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  would  thus 
amend  paragraph  (2i  of  subsection  <f» 
by  striking  the  paragraph  in  its  present 
form  and  amend  it  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  11 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  investigatory  material  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purposes,  other  than  ma- 
terial within  the  scope  of  subsection  (j)(2i 
of  this  section;  provided,  however,  that  if 
any  individual  Is  denied  any  right,  privilege, 
or  benefit  that  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled by  Federal  law,  or  for  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  eligible,  as  a  result  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  material,  such  material 
shall  be  provided  to  such  Individual,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  disclosure  of  such 
material  would  reveal  the  Identity  of  a  source 
who  furnished  information  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  an  express  promise  that  the 
Identity  of  the  source  would  be  held  In  con- 
fidence, or,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  under  an  Implied  promise  that  the 
identity  of  the  source  would  l)e  held  In 
confidence; 

Thus  by  its  terms  the  amendment 
would  fully  protect  tlie  individual  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  to  him  of  relevant 
investigatory  material  in  the  system  of 
records — other  than  that  within  the 
scope  of  subsection  (j)(2> — when,  as  a 
result  of  the  maintenance  of  such  ma- 
terial, he  is  denied  any  right,  privilege, 
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or  benefit  to  which  he  would  otlierwise 
be  entitled  by  Federal  law,  or  for  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  eligible.  In  such 
event  disclosui'e  is  limited  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  identity  of  a 
source  who  furnished  information  to  the 
Government  under  a  promise  that  the 
identity  of  the  source  would  be  held  in 
confidence. 

Tliis  amendment  very  properly  serves 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  investiga- 
tory material  from  being  raided  by  the 
thousands  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  may  seek  to  do  so  for 
no  legitimate  or  excusable  purpose. 

Hence  the  right  of  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  protected,  without  diminution, 
to  the  extent  of  his  legitimate  require- 
ments. It  shall  be  recognized  that  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  the  bill,  which 
prohibits  disclosure  of  information  be- 
yond the  legitimate  uses  of  the  Federal 
agencies  maintaining  them.  Thus  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  remains  pro- 
tected by  the  amendment  consistently 
with  the  attalnmen  of  the  puiposes  of 
the  bill  and  the  national  security 
interest. 

There  is  one  final  point  to  which  I 
should  direct  attention,  regarding  both 
the  wording  of  this  and  my  prior  amend- 
ment, hi  the  use  of  the  terra  "law  en- 
forcement" as  applied  in  the  context  of 
these  amendments  and  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  In  referring  to  a  "law  enforce- 
ment activity"  and  "law  enforcement 
purposes,"  I  am,  of  course,  using  the  ex- 
pression "law  enforcement"  in  its  gen- 
eral meaning  and  in  the  broadest  reach 
of  the  term.  I  include  within  that  term 
those  purposes  and  activities  which  are 
authorized  by  the  Constitution,  or  by 
statute,  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  the  executive  orders  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto.  Thus  the  investigatory  ma- 
terial maintained  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  that  which  is  compiled  or 
acquired  by  any  Federal  agency  in  con- 
nection with  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining initial  or  continuing  eligibility 
or  qualification  for  Federal  employment, 
military  service.  Federal  contracts,  or  ac- 
cess to  classified  information. 

I  want  to  emphasize — so  that  there  is 
no  misunderstanding — these  changes  are 
designed  to  protect  only  legitimate  na- 
tional or  internal  security  intelligence 
and  investigations,  and  no  records  or 
files  shall  be  kept  on  persons  which  are 
not  within  constitutional  limitations.  Let 
the  legislative  history  be  expUcit.  None 
of  these  changes  are  intended  to  abridge 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights. 
The  rights  of  Americans  to  dissent  in  a 
lawful  manner  and  for  lawful  purposes 
must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  did  discuss  these  two  ques- 
tions, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  we  did  say  it  was  our  un- 
derstanding that  under  the  gentleman's 
amendments  no  file  would  be  kept  of 
persons  who  are  merely  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights,  as  the  gentleman 
stated. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  who 
has  been  so  very  active  in  the  privacy  of 
information  field. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  tliank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Peruisylvania,  my  good  friend  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD),  who  is  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  language  incorporated  into 
this  bill  and  for  the  efforts  necessary  to 
biing  it  to  the  floor. 

I  just  want  to  take  special  note  of  what 
he  has  done  on  behalf  of  privacy  as  well 
as  take  note  of  the  enormous  efforts  on 
the  Democratic  side  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  and  on  the 
Republican  side  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

Rather  than  restate  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  have  been  so  amply  set 
forth  by  a  number  of  the  speakers.  I 
would  rather  simply  comment  on  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  legislation  which  relates 
to  the  privacy  of  tlie  individual,  protect- 
ing that  individual  from  Government, 
has  the  support  of  those  who  are  con- 
servatives and  those  who  are  liberals. 

They  have  indicated  that  support  by 
rising  in  the  well  this  very  afternoon,  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  and 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  this  bill  is  a 
perfect  biU.  I  do  not  know  of  any  perfect 
legislation.  It  may  be  there  have  been 
occasions  when  there  has  been  legisla- 
tion never  requiring  an  amendment  of 
any  kind  brought  to  this  floor  and  passed, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Tills  bill,  however,  is  a  very  good  bill. 
There  are  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered, some  that  I  support,  some  that  I 
oppose;  but  the  thrust  of  most  of  those 
amendments  and  the  nature  of  those 
amendments  is  intended  by  those  offer- 
ing them  to  improve  the  bill.  We  may 
disagree  on  whether  they  do  or  do  not; 
but  the  persons  involved  in  most  of  the 
amendments  want  to  protect  privacy 
and  that  is  key  and  very  important  to 
understand  when  we  discuss  those  par- 
ticular amendments. 

There  is  an  area  that  ought  to  be  cov- 
ered which  Is  not  by  this  bill.  If  I  had  my 
way,  I  certainly  would  have  it  in  the  bill; 
that  area  relates  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  are,  frankly,  not  covered 
adequately  under  this  bill.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  before  it  legislation  which 
relates  to  the  criminal  data  banks  of  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  know  that  that 
great  committee  with  its  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  in  charge  of  that  sub- 
ject, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  are  very  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  privacy.  So  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  legislation  which  I  am  informed  they 
intend  to  bring  to  the  floor,  hopefully 
early  in  the  next  session,  will  cover  that 
data  not  covered  under  this  legislation, 
pertaining  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
What  this  legislation  does  do  Is  open 
the  Federal  files  In  so  many  areas.  Mil- 
lions of  flies  that  are  now  not  available 
to  the  public  would  become  available  to 


the  public.  I  am  not  saying  available  to 
the  public  in  terms  of  seeing  somebody 
else's  file,  but  seeing  one's  own  file,  see- 
ing whether  the  material  in  there  is  rele- 
vant, seeing  whether  It  is  accurate,  see- 
ing whether  it  is  current,  and  if  it  is  not, 
providing  the  mechanism  whereby  that 
can  be  corrected. 

This  is  landmark  legislation.  This  is 
legislation  in  which  I  take  great  pride 
having  espoused  it  in  February  of  1969, 
and  later  with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  In  my  own  district  we  refer 
to  the  legislation  as  the  Koch-Gold  water 
bill,  and  in  his  district  as  the  Goldwater- 
Koch  bill;  but  the  fact  is  that  while  the 
initial  legislation  was  ours,  it  has  been 
subjected  to  extensive  review  and 
amendment  by  the  committee  and  im- 
proved upon  in  a  number  of  ways.  This 
legislation  is  now  the  joint  work  product 
of  many  people.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
those  who  brought  this  legislation  to  this 
point,  where  its  passage  seems  assured. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD,  the  members  of  the  committee,  its 
brilliant  staff  without  whose  hard  work, 
we  would  not  be  here  tonight,  and  to  my 
partner  on  this  legislation,  Barry  Gold- 

W^ATER,  Jr. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  I  feel 
that  passage  of  this  bill  today  w-ill  rep- 
resent a  significant  victory  in  the  battle 
against  unlawful  and  dangerous  inter- 
vention by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  private  lives  of  the  average  American 
citizen. 

While  the  fourth  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  clearly  spells  out  the  right 
of  the  individuals  to  privacy  in  recent 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
tensified their  efforts  to  superimpose 
themselves  into  the  lives  of  the  individ- 
ual. Many  people  pointed  to  these  dan- 
gerous actions  by  the  Government  as 
the  fulfillment  of  the  OrweUian  theory 
of  "Big  Brother"  as  contained  in  his 
masterpiece,  1984. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  com- 
prehensive legislation  which  will  take 
a  number  of  steps  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Perhaps  tlie  strongest  aiea 
of  conti-oversy  concerns  the  maintaining 
of  nonessential  records  by  Government 
agencies  against  individuals.  This  legis- 
lation addresses  itself  decisively  to  tliis 
problem  in  the  following  ways : 

It  permits  an  individual  to  be  aware 
of  and  have  access  to  all  personal  in- 
formation recor(3s  compiled  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  except  in  cases  where 
these  record  are  needed  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  national  security. 

It  allows  the  individual  to  control  the 
transfer  of  personal  information  records 
from  one  Government  agency  to  another. 

It  further  specifies  the  extent  of 
records  which  can  be  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  specifically 
prohibits  keeping  of  records  which  con- 
tain a  person's  political  and  religious 
beliefs  unless  clearly  provided  for  by 
law. 
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Finally,  tliis  legislation  sets  a  new 
and  important  precedent  by  allowing  for 
a  civil  remedy  to  be  acquired  by  individ- 
uals in  instances  when  they  have  been 
denied  access  to  their  records  or  whose 
records  have  been  kept  or  used  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  law.  The 
individual  will  have  the  right  to  bring 
suit  as  well  as  the  abiUty  to  collect  dam- 
ages if  it  can  be  established  that  such 
actions  were  taken  capriciously  by  the 
Government. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  personal  relief  in  the 
realization  that  the  Congress  has  seized 
the  initiative  in  this  area.  Many  of  us 
sitting  here  today  have  been  the  target 
of  imlawful  Govemmenl  Lnter\-ention  in 
our  personal  activities.  I  feel  that  the 
recent  abuses  of  power  disclosed  in  the 
Watergate  hearings  may  have  provided 
a  special  impetus  for  the  development 
of  this  legislation.  One  only  has  to  read 
these  hearing  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  certain  Government  agencies 
either  were  manipulated  or  on  their  own, 
took  steps  to  discredit  those  individuals 
they  view  with  suspicion  or  fear. 

On  the  same  token  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  certain  conditions  were  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  As  a  former  law  en- 
forcement officer,  1  know  the  value  of 
maintaining  information  about  potential 
or  actually  dangerous  groups.  There  are 
dangerous  and  anarchistic  elements  in 
this  society  which  merit  the  close  atten- 
tion of  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
I  applaud  the  fact  that  we  are  not  tying 
the  hands  of  law  enforcement  as  they 
work  to  uphold  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  both  necessary  and 
vital  to  the  American  people.  We  ai-e  a 
free  nation  and  the  strength  of  oui-  Na- 
tion derives  from  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual to  freedom  and  privacy.  Many 
Americans  have  become  justifiably 
alarmed  in  recent  years  by  the  iiKreased 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  area  of  maintaining  personal  records 
and  information.  We  are  today  striking 
a  blow  against  the  potential  of  tyramiy 
in  this  Nation  and  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  which  can  onlv 
enhance  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
freedom  which  exist  In  this  Nation. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  joined  with  my 
colleagues  Messrs.  Goldwater  and  Koch 
in  participating  in  a  special  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  privacy  policy.  A  singiilar  point 
or  theme  emerged  from  that  discussion: 
one  of  the  basic  tenants  of  our  system  of 
law  is  the  right  to  confront  a  witness  or 
an  accuser  and  to  cross-examine  him  in 
order  to  elicit  the  truth. 

In  recent  years  computers,  photocop- 
iers, and  other  technological  advances 
have  made  the  storage  and  retrieval  of 
information  about  citizens  fast  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive.  Almost  without  notice 
find  in  the  name  of  efficiency  our  techno- 
logical progress  has  moved  us  toward  the 
"big  brother"  supervision  predicted  in 
George  Orwell's  book  "1984." 

Today,  an  Individual  does  not  really 
know  who  has  information  about  him, 
or  how  many  agencies  or  corporations 
are  using  it  or  for  what  purposes.  There 
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is  no  mechanism  for  providing  explana- 
tions or  to  add  mitigating  facts.  And, 
even  more  important  there  are  no  limits 
on  what  can  be  collected  either  by  Gov- 
ernment or  the  private  sector. 

Information  is  collected  on  academic 
achievement,  credit  ratings,  health,  judi- 
cial records,  employment  history,  birth 
and  marriage  records,  military  records, 
tax  z-eturns  and  census  records,  to  name 
a  few. 

The  written  word.  film,  or  computer 
punch  card  bears  witness  as  eloquently 
as  the  spoken  word.  The  right  of  access 
to  and  challenge  of  records  by  the  sub- 
ject of  the  information  obtained  in  those 
records  could,  if  exercised  under  the  same 
or  similar  rules,  only  instill  conlidence 
in  our  governmental  process. 

This  bill,  H.R.  16373,  would  provide  the 
Government  with  the  tools  it  needs  to 
regulate,  collect,  maintain,  use,  and  dis- 
seminate personal,  identifiable  informa- 
tion. It  would  provide  individuals  with 
the  safeguards  they  need  to  prevent  mis- 
use of  this  information. 

Like  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
which  I  am  sure  this  Congress  will  pass 
in  one  form  or  another,  this  bill  is  a 
significant  step  toward  open  government. 
I  iu"ge  my  colleagues"  support  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  16373,  the  Right  to  Privacy  Act. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
15524,  a  forerumier  of  this  legislation. 

I  feel,  as  do  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  there  is  a  growing  capacity  for 
major  violations  of  the  privacy  of  Amer- 
icans, as  the  Federal  Government  in- 
creases its  collection  and  use  of  data 
furnished  by  citizens  for  specific  govern- 
mental purposes.  Safeguards  are  needed 
to  insure  that  the  personal  information 
obtained  by  the  Government,  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  is  not  misu.sed.  Recently, 
we  have  witnessed  flagrant  violations  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  some  of  our 
citizens  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  enact  legislation  now  to  insure 
that  these  individual  rights  are  never 
again  violated. 

While  there  can  be  no  absolute  protec- 
tion of  privacy  in  any  society,  I  beheve 
H.R.  16373  provides  the  necessary  safe- 
guards for  greater  protection  of  private 
recoids.  Perhaps  the  greatest  protection 
afforded  the  individual  is  his  right  to 
have  access  to  his  records,  and  to  control 
the  transfer  of  any  personal  data  from 
one  Federal  agency  to  another  for  non- 
routme  puiposes.  Additionally,  the  bill 
will  require  the  disclosure  by  every  Fed- 
eral agency  of  certain  identifying  char- 
acteristics about  virtually  all  systems  of 
records  under  their  control,  to  insure 
that  no  "secret"  Government  system  of 
records  is  created. 

H.R.  16373  v.ould  also  permit  individ- 
uals access  to  civil  court  action  against 
the  Federal  Government  should  their 
rights  be  violated.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  awarding  of  actual  damages  to  an 
individual,  if  the  Government  is  shovv  n  to 
have  acted  willfully,  arbitrarily,  or  ca- 
priciously in  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Criminal  and  civil  penalties 
could  be  levied  against  individuals  who 
disseminate  or  seek  to  obtain  personal 
information  contained  in  Federal  files. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government,  the  largest  repa^j- 
tory  of  personal  records  in  the  country 
do  everything  possible  to  safeguard  these 
files  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  evei-y 
American  citizen.  H.R.  16373  contains 
the.se  safeguards  and  protections.  I  will 
support  this  measure  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  {»6  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.   16373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoime 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Privacy  Act  or 
1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1 )  the  privacy  of  an  individual  is  directly 
affected  by  the  collection,  maintenance,  use 
and  di-ssemination  of  personal  iniormatlon  by 
Federal  agencies; 

(2)  the  increasing  use  of  computers  and 
sophisticated  information  technology,  while 
e.ssential  to  the  efficient  operations  of  the 
Government,  has  greatly  magnified  the  harm 
to  Individual  privacy  that  can  occur  from 
any  collection,  maintenance,  use,  or  dissemi- 
nation of  personal  information: 

(3)  the  opportunities  for  an  Individual  to 
secure  employment,  insurance,  and  credit, 
and  his  right  to  due  process,  and  other  legal 
protections  are  endangered  by  the  misuse  of 
certain  information  systems; 

(4)  the  right  to  privacy  is  a  personal  and 
fundamental  right  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States:  and 

(5)  in  order  to  protect  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividual-s  identified  in  Information  systems 
maint.-ilned  by  Federal  agencies,  it  is  neces- 
aary  and  proper  for  the  Congress  to  regulate 
the  collection,  maintenance,  use.  and  dis- 
semination of  information  by  such  agencies 

(bi  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
certain  safeguards  for  an  Individual  against 
an  invasion  of  personal  privacy  by  requiring 
Federal  agencies,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  to — 

(1)  permit  an  individual  to  determine 
what  records  pertaining  to  him  are  collected, 
maintained,  used,  or  disseminated  by  such 
agencies; 

(2)  permit  an  individual  to  prevent  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  him  obtained  by  such 
agencies  for  a  particular  purpose  from  be- 
ing used  or  made  avaUable  for  another  pur- 
pase  without  his  consent; 

(3)  permit  an  individual  to  gain  access  to 
information  pertaining  to  him  in  Federal 
agency  records,  to  have  a  copy  made  of  all  or 
any  portion  thereof,  and  to  correct  or  amend 
such  records; 

(41  collect,  maintain,  use,  or  disseminate 
any  record  of  Identlflable  personal  Informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  assures  that  such  ac- 
tion Ls  for  a  necessary  and  lawful  purpose, 
that  the  Information  Is  current  and  accurate 
for  its  intended  u.se,  and  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  provided  to  prevent  misuse  of 
such  information; 

(5)  permit  exemptions  from  the  require- 
ments with  respect  to  records  provided  In 
this  Act  only  in  those  cases  where  there  Is 
an  important  public  policy  need  for  such  ex- 
emption as  has  been  determined  by  specinc 
stdiutory  authority;  and 

(6(    be  subject  to  civU  suit  for  any  dam- 
ages   which    occur    as    a    result    of    willful, 
arbitrary  or  capricious  action  which  violates 
any  individuals  rights  under  this  Act. 
SBC.    3.    Title    5,    United    States    Cede,    is 
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amended  by  adding  after  section  552  the 

following  new  section: 

■§  552a.  Records  maintained  on  individuals 

•'(a)  DEFiNrrioNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'agency'  means  agency  as 
defined  in  section  652(e)   of  this  title; 

"(2)  the  term  'individual'  means  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence; 

"(3)  the  term  'maintain'  includes  main- 
tain, collect,  use.  or  disseminate; 

"(4)  the  term  'record'  means  any  collec- 
tion or  grouping  of  Information  about  an 
individual  that  Is  maintained  by  an  agency 
and  that  contains  his  name,  or  the  Identify- 
ing number,  symbol,  or  other  Identifying 
particular  assigned  to  the  individual; 

"(5)  the  term  'system  of  records'  means 
a  group  of  any  records  under  the  control  of 
any  agency  from  which  Information  is  re- 
trieved by  the  name  of  the  individual  or  by 
some  Identifying  number,  symbol,  or  other 
identifying  particular  assigned  to  the  individ- 
ual; ana 

"(6)  the  term  'statistical  research  or  re- 
porting record'  means  a  record  in  a  system 
of  records  maintained  for  statistical  research 
or  reporting  purposes  only  and  not  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  making  any  determina- 
tion about  an  identifiable  Individual,  except 
as  provided  by  section  8  of  title  13. 

"(b)  Conditions  of  Disclosdre. — No 
agency  shall  disclose  any  record  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  system  of  records  by  any  means 
of  communication  to  any  person,  or  to  an- 
other agency,  except  pursuant  to  a  written 
request  by,  or  with  the  prior  written  con.sent 
of,  the  Individual  to  whom  the  record  per- 
tains, unless  disclosure  of  the  record  would 
be— 

"(1)  to  those  officers  and  employees  of 
the  agency  which  maintains  the  record  who 
have  a  need  for  the  record  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties; 

"(2)  for  a  routine  use  described  in  any 
rule  promulgated  under  subsection  (e)(2) 
(D)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  pur- 
poses of  planning  or  carrying  out  a  census 
or  survey  or  related  activity  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  13; 

"(4)  to  a  recipient  who  has  provided  the 
agency  with  advance  adequate  viTitten  as- 
surance that  the  record  will  be  used  solely 
as  a  statistical  research  or  reporting  record, 
and  the  record  Is  to  be  transferred  in  a  form 
that  Is  not  individually  identifiable: 

"(5)  to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  as  a  record  which  has  sufficient  his- 
torical or  other  value  to  warrant  Its  con- 
timied  preservation  by  the  United  States 
Government,  or  for  evaluation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  desig- 
nee to  determine  whether  the  record  has 
such  value; 

"(6)  to  another  agency  or  to  an  Instru- 
mentality of  any  governmental  Jurisdiction 
within  or  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  for  a  law  enforcement  activity  if 
the  activity  Is  authorized  by  law,  and  If  the 
head  of  the  agency  or  instrumentality  has 
made  a  written  request  to  the  agency  which 
mahitalus  the  record  specifying  the  partic- 
ular portion  desired  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment activity  for  which  the  record  Is  sought; 

"(7)  pursuant  to  a  showing  of  compelling 
circumstances  affecting  the  health  or  safety 
of  an  Individual,  If  upon  the  disclosure  noti- 
fication is  transmitted  to  the  last  Icnowu 
address  of  the  Individual;  or 

"(8)  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or,  to  the 
extent  of  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  or  subcommit- 
tee of  any  such  Joint  committee. 

"(c)  Accounting  op  Certain  Dlsclo- 
stTREs.— Each  agency,  with  respect  to  each 
fvstem  of  records  under  its  control  shall — 

"(1)  except  for  disclosures  made  under 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section  or  disclo- 


sures to  the  public  from  records  which  by 
law  or  regulation  are  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion or  copying,  keep  an  accurate  accounting 
of— 

"(A)  the  date,  nature,  and  purpose  of  each 
disclosure  of  a  record  to  any  person  or  to 
another  agency  made  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  agency  to  whom  the  disclosure  is  made; 

"(2)  retain  the  accounting  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for  at  least 
five  years  after  the  disclosure  for  which  the 
accounting  is  made; 

"(3)  except  for  dlsclcsures  made  under 
'subsection  (b)(6)  of  this  section,  make  the 
accounting  made  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  available  to  the  Individual 
named  in  the  record  at  his  request;  and 

"(4)  Inform  any  person  or  other  agency 
about  any  correction  or  notation  of  dispute 
made  by  the  agency  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  of  any  record 
that  has  been  disclosed  to  the  person  or 
agency  within  two  years  preceding  the  mak- 
ing of  the  correction  of  the  record  of  the 
individual,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  record  that  was  disclosed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  or 
for  which  no  accounting  of  the  disclosure  is 
required. 

"(d)  Access  to  Records. — Each  agency 
that  maintains  a  system  of  records  shall — 
"(1)  upon  request  by  any  Individual  to 
gain  access  to  his  record  or  to  any  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  him  which  is  contained 
in  the  system,  permit  him  to  review  the  rec- 
ord and  have  a  copy  made  of  all  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  in  a  form  comprehensible  to 
him; 

"(2)  permit  the  individual  to  request 
amendment  of  a  record  pertaining  to  him 
and  either — 

"(A)  make  any  correction  of  any  portion 
thereof  which  the  Individual  believes  is  not 
accurate,  relevant,  timely,  or  complete;  or 

"(B)  promptly  inform  the  indivldtial  of  its 
refusal  to  amend  the  record  in  accordance 
with  his  request,  the  reason  for  the  refusal, 
the  procedures  established  by  the  agency  for 
(lie  Individual  to  request  a  review  by  the 
agency  of  that  refusal,  and  the  name  and 
business  address  of  the  official  within  the 
agency  to  whom  the  request  for  review  may 
be  taken; 

"(3)  permit  any  Individual  who  disagrees 
with  the  refusal  of  the  agency  to  amend  his 
record  to  request  review  of  the  refusal 
by  the  official  named  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection;  and  if, 
after  the  review,  that  official  also  refuses 
to  amend  the  record  in  accordance  with  the 
request,  permit  the  individual  to  file  with 
the  agency  a  concise  statement  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  his  disagreement  with  the 
refusal  of  the  agency;  and 

"(4)  in  any  disclosure,  containing  in- 
formation about  which  the  Individual  has 
filed  a  statement  of  disagreement,  occurring 
after  the  filing  of  the  statement  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  clearly 
note  any  portion  of  the  record  which  is 
disputed  and,  upon  request,  provide  copies 
of  the  statement  and,  if  the  agency  deems 
it  appropriate,  copies  of  a  concise  statement 
of  the  reasons  of  the  agency  for  not  making 
the  amendments  requested,  to  persons  or 
other  agencies  to  whom  the  disputed  record 
has  been  disclosed. 

"(e)  Agency  Requirements. — Each  agency 
tliat  maintains  a  system  of  records  shall — 
••(1)  Inform  each  Individual  whom  It  asks 
to  supply  information,  on  the  form  which  It 
uses  to  collect  the  Information  or  on  a 
separate  form  that  can  be  retained  by  the 
Individual — 

'■(A)  which  Federal  statute  or  regulation, 
if  any,  requires  disclosure  of  the  Informa- 
tion; " 

"(B)  the  principal  purpose  or  purposes  for 
wliich  the  information  is  intended  to  be 
used; 


"(C)  other  purposes  for  which  the  ln« 
formation  may  be  used,  as  published  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  (D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; and 

"(D)  the  effects  on  him.  If  any,  of  not 
providing  all  or  any  part  of  the  requested 
Information; 

"(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  at 
least  annually  a  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  system  of  records,  which 
notice  shall  include — 

"(A)  the  name  and  location  of  the  system: 

"(B)  the  categories  of  individuals  on  whom 
i-ecords  are  maintained  m  the  system; 

"(C)  the  categories  of  records  maintained 
in  the  system; 

"(D)  each  routine  purpose  for  which  the 
records  contained  in  the  system  are  used  or 
intended  to  be  used.  Including  the  categories 
of  user.s  of  the  records  for  each  such  pur- 
pose; 

"(E)  the  policies  and  rractices  of  the 
agency  regarding  stoi-age,  retrlevablliiy,  ac- 
cess controls,  retention,  and  disposal  of  the 
records; 

"(F)  the  title  and  business  address  of  the 
agency  official  who  Is  responsible  lor  th« 
system  of  records; 

"(G)  the  agency  procedures  whereby  an 
individual  can  be  notified  at  his  reqvtest  if 
the  system  of  records  contains  a  record  per- 
taining to  him;  and 

"(H)  the  agency  procedures  whereby  an 
individual  can  be  notified  at  his  request  how- 
he  can  gain  access  to  any  record  pertaining 
to  him  contained  in  the  system  of  records, 
and  how  he  can  contest  its  content; 

"(3)  maintain  all  records  which  are  u.ed 
by  the  agency  in  making  any  determination 
about  any  individual  with  such  accuracy, 
relevance,  timeliness,  and  completeness  as 
is  reasonably  necessary  to  assure  fairness  to 
the  individual  in  the  determination;  and 

"(4)  maintain  no  record  concerning  the 
political  or  religious  belief  or  activity  of  any 
individual,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
statute  or  by  the  individual  about  whom  the 
record  is  maiutalued. 

"(f)  Agency  Rules. — In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  each  agency 
that  maintains  a  system  of  records  shall 
promulgate  rules,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements (Including  general  notice)  ot 
section  553  of  this  title,  which  shall — 

"(1)  establish  procedures  whereby  an  in- 
dividual can  be  notified  in  response  to  his 
request  if  any  system  of  records  named  by 
the  individual  contains  a  record  pertaining 
to  him; 

"(2)  define  reasonable  times,  places,  and 
requirements  for  identifying  an  individual 
who  requests  his  record  or  Information  per- 
taining to  him  before  the  agency  shall  malce 
the  record  or  information  available  to  the 
individual; 

•'(3)  establi.'^h  procedures  for  the  disclo- 
sure to  an  individual  upon  his  request  of  his 
record  or  information  pertaining  to  him,  in- 
cluding special  procedure.  If  deemed  neces- 
sary, for  the  disclosure  to  an  Individual  of 
medical  records,  including  psychological  rec- 
ords, pertamiug  to  him; 

"(4)  establish  procedvtres  for  reviewing  a 
request  from  an  individual  concerning  the 
amendment  of  any  record  or  Information 
pertaining  to  the  individual,  for  making  a 
determination  on  the  request,  for  an  appeal 
within  the  agency  of  an  Initial  adverse 
agency  determination,  and  for  whatever  ad- 
ditional means  the  head  of  the  agency  may 
deem  necessary  for  each  mdividual  to  be 
able  to  exercise  fully  his  rights  under  this 
section:  and 

"(5)  establish  fees  to  be  charged,  If  any. 
to  any  individual  for  makhig  copies  of  his 
record.  excludUig  the  cost  of  any  search  for 
and  review  of  the  record. 
The  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  shall  an- 
nually compile  and  publish  the  rules  promul- 
gated under  this  subsection  in  a  form  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  low  cost. 
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"(g)(1)  CrviL  Remedies. — Wlienever  any 
agency  (A)  refuses  to  comply  with  an  In- 
dividual request  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
this  section,  (B)  falls  to  maintain  any  record 
concerning  any  individual  with  such  accu- 
racy, relevance,  timeliness,  and  completeness 
as  is  necessary  to  assure  fairness  In  any  de- 
termination relating  to  the  quallflcatlons, 
character,  rights,  or  opportunities  of,  or  ben- 
efits to  the  Individual  that  may  be  made  on 
the  ba?ls  of  records  and  consequently  a 
determination  is  mado  which  Is  adverse  to 
the  Individual,  or  (C)  falls  to  comply  with 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  or  any 
rule  promulgated  thereunder.  In  such  a  way 
as  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  an  ludivld- 
nal,  the  Individual  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  the  agency,  and  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  Lave  Jiu-lsdlction 
in  the  matters  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  suit  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)(1)(A)  of  this 
section,  the  court  may  enjoin  the  agency 
from  withholding  the  records  and  order  the 
production  to  the  complainant  of  any  agency 
records  Improperly  withheld  from  him.  In 
such  a  case  the  court  shall  determine  the 
matter  de  novo,  and  may  examine  the  con- 
tents of  any  agency  records  In  camera  to 
determine  whether  the  records  or  any  portion 
thereof  may  be  withheld  under  any  of  the 
exempcloiis  set  forth  in  subsection  (j)  or  (k) 
of  this  section,  and  the  burden  is  on  the 
agency  to  siist.-.ln  its  action. 

"(B)  The  court  may  assess  against  tlie 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  In 
any  case  under  this  paragraph  In  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed. 

"(3)  In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g)  (1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  this 
section  In  which  the  court  determines  that 
the  agency  acted  in  a  manner  which  was 
wlUfviI.  arbitrary,  or  capricious,  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  to  the  individual  In 
an  amoimt  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  in- 
dividual as  a  result  of  the  refusal  or  failure; 
and 

"(B)  the  costs  of  the  action  together  with 
reasonable  attorney  fees  ns  determined  by 
the  court. 

"(4)  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability 
created  under  this  section  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  In  which  the  complainant  re- 
sides, or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  In  which  the  agency  records  are  situated, 
or  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy,  within 
two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  cause 
of  action  arises,  except  that  where  an  agency 
has  materlaily  and  willfully  misrepresented 
any  Information  required  under  this  section 
to  be  dt-sclosed  to  an  Individual  and  the  In- 
formation so  misrepresented  Is  material  to 
the  establishment  of  the  liability  of  the 
agency  to  the  individual  under  this  section, 
the  action  may  be  brought  at  any  time  with- 
in two  years  after  discovery  by  the  individual 
of  the  misrepresentation. 

"(h)  Rights  of  Legal  Guardians. — For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  parent  of  any 
minor,  or  the  legal  guardian  of  any  indivi- 
dual who  has  been  declared  to  be  Incom- 
petent due  to  physical  or  mental  Incapacity 
or  age  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
may  act  on  behalf  of  the  individual. 

"(1)(1)  Cbimtoai,  Penalties. — Anv  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  who  by 
virtue  of  his  employment  or  offlcial  position, 
has  possession  of,  or  access  to,  agency  rec- 
ords which  contain  individually  identifiable 
information  the  disclosure  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited by  this  secton  or  by  rules  or  regula- 
tons  e<^tabllshed  thereunder,  and  who  know- 
ing tliat  disclosure  of  the  specific  material  Is 
-so  prohibited,  willfully  dlsclosea  the  material 
in  any  manner  to  any  person  or  agency  not 


entitled  to  receive  It,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

"(2)  Any  {>erson  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully requests  or  obtains  any  record  concern- 
ing an  individual  from  an  agency  under  false 
pretenses  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $5,000. 
"(j)  GcNEBAL  Exemptions. — The  head  of 
any  agency  may  promulgate  rules,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reqiUrements  (including 
general  notice)  of  section  553  of  this  title, 
to  exempt  any  system  of  records  within  the 
agency  from  any  part  of  this  sectioii  except 
subsections  (b)  and  (e)(2)(A)  through 
( P )  ii  the  system  of  records  Is — 

"(1)    maintained    by    the    Central    Intel- 
ligence Agency;  or 

"(2)  maintained  by  an  agency  or  com- 
ponent thereof  which  performs  as  Its  prin- 
cipal function  any  activity  pertaining  to  the 
enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  including 
police  efforts  to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce 
crime  or  to  apprehend  criminal.s,  and  the 
activities  of  prosecutors,  courts,  correctional, 
probation,  pardon,  or  parole  authorities,  and 
which  consists  of  (A)  information  compiled 
for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  Individual 
criminal  offenders  and  alleged  offenders  and 
consisting  only  of  Identifying  data  and 
notations  of  arrests,  the  nature  and  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  charges,  sentencing,  con- 
finement, release,  and  parole  and  probation 
status;  (B)  information  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  a  criminal  investigation,  includ- 
ing reports  of  informants  and  investigators, 
and  associated  with  an  identifiable  indivi- 
dual; or  (C)  reports  identifiable  to  an  in- 
dividual compiled  f\t  any  stage  of  the  process 
of  eiiforcemeut  of  the  criminal  laws  from 
arrest  or  indictment  through  release  from 
supervision. 

"(k)  Specific  Exemptions. — Tlie  head  of 
any  agency  may  promulgaie  rules,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  (Including  gen- 
eral notice)  of  section  553  of  this  title,  to 
exempt  any  system  of  records  within  the 
agency  from  subsections  (c)(3),  (d),  (e)(1), 
(e)  (2)  (O)  and  (H),  and  (f)  of  this  section 
If  the  system  of  records  Is — 

"(1)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
552(b)  (1)  of  thU  title; 

"(2)  investigatory  material  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  pui'poscs,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent tliat  the  material  is  within  the  scope 
ot  subsection  (J)  (2)  of  this  section  or  is 
open  to  public  Inspection  under  the  provi- 
sions cf  section  562(b)(7)  of  this  title; 

"(3)  maintained  In  connection  with  pro- 
viding protective  services  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  other  individuals  pur- 
suant to  section  3056  of  title  18;  or 

"(4)  required  by  statute  to  be  maintained 
and  used  solely  as  statistical  research  or  re- 
porting recoids. 

"(1)(1)  AacHiVAL  Recokos. — Each  agency 
record  wlilch  is  accepted  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  for  storage,  proc- 
essing, and  servicing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3103  of  title  44  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  considered  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  agency  which  deposited  the 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pi-ovislous 
of  this  section.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  not  discloee  the  record  except 
to  the  agency  which  maintains  the  record, 
or  under  rules  established  by  that  agency 
which  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(2)  Each  agency  record  pertaining  to  an 
identifiable  individual  wiilch  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  as  a  record  which  has  sufficient  his- 
torical or  other  value  to  warrant  Its  con- 
tinued preservation  by  the  United  States 
Government,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  be  considered  to  be  maintained  by 
the  National  Archives  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)   Each  agency  record  pertaining  to  an 
Identifiable  Individual  which  Is  transferred 


to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United  States 
as  a  record  which  has  sufficient  historical  or 
other  value  to  warrant  its  continued  preser- 
vation by  the  United  States  Government,  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
shall,  lor  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  maintained  by  the  National 
Archives  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions 
of  this  section  except  subsectlcns  (c)(4); 
(d)  (2),  (3),  and  (4);  (e)  (1),  (2)  (H)  and 
(3);  (f)   (4);  (g)   (1)    (B)  and  (C),and  (3). 

'•(m)  Annual  Repobt. — The  President 
shall  submit  to  Uie  Speaker  of  the  House 
.and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  by  June  30 
of  each  calendar  year,  a  consolidated  report, 
separately  listing  for  each  Federal  agency 
the  number  of  records  contained  In  any  sys- 
tem of  records  which  were  exempted  from  the 
application  of  this  section  under  the  pro- 
visions of  -ulissctlons  (j)  and  (k)  of  this  S3c- 
tiou  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  exemptions,  and  such 
other  Information  as  indicates  efforts  to  ad- 
minister fully  this  section.". 

Sec.  4.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  5 
cf  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  b-, 
inserting : 

"552a.  Records  about  individuals." 
immediately  below: 

"552.  Public  Information;  agency  rules,  opin- 
ions, orders,  and  proceedings.". 
Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  one  hundred 
and  eiglitleth  day  following  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.sylvanla 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  and  open  to  amendment  at  anv 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  sentleman  from 
Penn.sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY     MR.     MOORHrAD    OF 
PENNSTXVANIA 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  two  amendments,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Moorh-.ao  of 
Pennsylvania:  Page  22.  lines  19  and  20.  strike 
out  "in  any  rule  promulgated". 

Page  27.  line  8.  immediately  after  "(2)"  in- 
sert "subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5,  of  this  subsection.". 

Page  28.  Une  12.  strike  out  "and":  on  line 
16.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  ";  and  Immediately  after  line 
16.  Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(5)  at  least  30  dav-s  prior  to  publication  of 
information  under  paragraph  (2)(D)  of  this 
subsection  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  the  use  or  intended  use  of  the  In- 
formation in  the  system,  am'  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  interested!  persons  to  submit 
written  data,  view.s.  or  arguments  to  the 
agency. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peiinsylvania 
(during  the  reading;.  Mi-.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanimous  coiiseiit  that  fiuther 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with.  They  have  been  distributed  to  the 
minority  side,  and  I  do  not  think  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  Is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  pentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  this  amendment  has  also  been 
discussed  in  advance  with  the  minority 
side.  Its  purpose  is  to  tighten  up  the  part 
of  the  bill  under  which  a  Federal  agency 
makes  its  determination  as  to  the  "rou- 
tine purpose  for  which  records  contained 
in  a  system  of  records  are  to  be  used  or 
intended  to  be  used.  As  I  explained  in 
earlier  remarks,  "routine"  uses  of  per- 
sonally identifiable  information  permit 
an  agency  to  transfer  such  records  with- 
out obtaining  the  individual's  consent — 
within  the  agency  or  between  agencies — 
ill  the  "routine"  conduct  of  Government 
business. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  this 
"routine"  authority  is  not  abu.sed  so  as 
to  circumvent  the  basic  purposes  of  this 
law.  Under  the  present  language  of  the 
bill,  an  agency — imder  subsection  <e)  — 
may  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
list  of  each  "routine  puiTXJse"  for  which 
records  in  an  information  system  aie 
used.  The  danger  is  that  there  is  no  check 
on  the  agency — except  congressional 
oversight — as  to  what  might  be  called  a 
"routine  purpose."  A  bureaucrat  might 
be  tempted  to  include  a  "nonroutine" 
use  in  the  definition  of  "routine"  and 
subvert  the  safeguards  set  up  for  in- 
dividual privacy  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  subject  the  agency  deter- 
mination to  public  scrutiny  by  providing 
30  days  for  interested  parties  to  submit 
to  the  agency  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  as  to  its  interpretation  of 
"routine  purpose."  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  strengthens  the  bill  against 
potential  bureaucratic  abuses  and  urge 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania  has  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  amendments,  and  I  support 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     MOORHEAD     OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moorhfad  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  33.  line  2,  after  "(F)" 
insert  "and  (1)". 

On  page  30,  line  24,  strike  "(J)  or". 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief  in  explain- 
ing this  amendment,  which  has  been 
pre\1ously  discussed  with  the  minority 
side.  Very  simply,  it  tightens  up  a  part  of 
the  bill  where  a  loophole  might  exist.  It 
provides  that  if  the  head  of  an  agency 
utilizes  the  authority  under  subsection 
'j)  of  the  bill  to  exempt  a  system  of 
records  from  this  law,  such  action  shall 
not  exempt  the  particular  agency  from 


safeguards  to  the  public  against  abuse  of 
such  exemption  authority  as  provided  in 
subsection  (i) ,  imposing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  act. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  do  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moor- 
head) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenboen: 
On  page  34.  in  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"or"; 

In  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
in  its  place  a  semi-colon:  and 

After  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

"(5)  investigatory  material  compiled  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  determining  sultabUity, 
eligibility,  or  qualifications  for  Federal 
civilian  employment,  military  service.  Fed- 
eral contracts,  or  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation, but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  dis- 
closure of  such  material  would  reveal  the 
identity  of  a  source  who  furnished  informa- 
tion to  the  Gtovernment  under  an  express 
promise  that  the  identity  of  the  source  would 
be  lield  in  confidence,  or,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  under  an  Implied 
promise  that  the  identity  of  the  source  would 
bn  lield  In  confidence; 

"(6)  testing  or  examination  material  used 
.solely  to  determine  Uidlvldual  qualifications 
for  appointment  or  promotion  in  the  Fedei-al 
.service  the  disclosure  of  which  would  com- 
promise the  objectivity  or  fairness  of  the 
testing  or  examination  process;  or 

"(7)  evaluation  material  tised  to  deter- 
mine potential  for  promotion  In  the  armed 
.services,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  dis- 
closure of  such  material  would  reveal  the 
identity  of  a  source  who  furnished  Informa- 
tion to  the  Government  under  an  express 
promise  that  the  identity  of  the  source  would 
be  held  In  confidence,  or,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  under  an  Implied 
promise  that  the  identity  of  the  source 
wovUd  be  held  in  confidence." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
copy  of  this  amendment  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  majority,  and  since  the 
amendment  has  not  been  read,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  describe  its  three  purposes. 
Tills  adds  In  the  specific  exemption,  sub- 
jection (k)i3)  exemptions  not  found  in 
the  bUl. 

The  first  is  investigatory  material  com- 
piled solely  for  the  pui-pose  of  deter- 
mining suitability,  eligibility,  or  quali- 
fication for  Federal  civilian  employment, 
milltai-y  seiTice,  Federal  contracts,  or 


access  to  classified  information,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  disclosure  of  such 
material  would  reveal  the  Identity  of  the 
source  that  was  a  confidential  source, 
promised  confidentiality. 

As  I  said  during  the  general  debate, 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  in  an 
editorial,  incorrectly  described  this  as 
closing  the  files  entirely.  The  files  will  be 
open.  The  Individual  will  have  access  to 
the  files  and  to  the  infonnation  con- 
tained therein.  But  we  will  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  statements  that  have 
Deen  given  in  the  past  on  a  promise  of 
confidentiality,  express  or  Implied,  and 
will  protect  in  the  future  the  confiden- 
tiality of  statements  that  were  given  by 
someone  with  an  express  promise  of  con- 
fidentiality. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  will 
exempt  testing  or  examination  material 
used  solely  to  determine  individual  quali- 
fications for  appointment  or  promotion 
in  the  Federal  service,  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  compromise  the  objectivity 
or  faiiness  of  the  testing  or  examination 
process. 

This  amendment  has  been  requested 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Under 
the  biU.  without  this  exemption,  each 
test  that  is  given — and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  such  tests  that  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Civil  Service  Commission — 
would  be  available  to  any  individual  who 
took  the  test — the  questions  and  the  an- 
swers. That  test  then  would  be  compi-o- 
mised  and  could  never  be  used  again.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  have  to 
prepare  a  whole  new  test  the  next  time 
a  test  in  that  ai-ea  was  given.  This  would 
be  an  unnecessary  expense  without  en- 
hancing the  privacy  of  any  individual.  I 
think  this  portion  of  the  amendment  is 
ceitainly  warranted. 

Lastly,  my  amendment  provides  a  spe- 
cific exemption  for  evaluation  material 
used  to  detei-mine  potential  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Armed  Services,  but  again, 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  a  confidential  source. 

As  to  the  first  and  third  portions  of 
this  amendment,  the  protection  of  confi- 
dential sources,  I  think  it  is  very  inter- 
esting that  the  House  today  overrode  a 
veto  of  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  and  that  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  gets  into  the  same  area 
of  Information. 

Listen  to  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  relative  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  It  says: 

In  every  case  where  the  Investigatory  rec- 
ords sotight  were  compUed  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  either  clvU  or  criminal  in 
nature,  the  agencies  can  withhold  the  names. 
addresses  and  other  mformation  that  would 
reveal  tlie  Identity  of  a  confidential  source 
who  furnished  the  information. 

So  there,  in  that  act,  we  saw  the  need 
to  protect  the  confidential  source.  I  think 
we  should  do  likewise  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 9tli  issued  a  statement  endorsing 
the  le.siislation  before  us.  He  had  in  that 
statement,  however,  one  reservation.  He 
said: 

H.R.  16373.  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  has 
my  entliusiastlc  support  except  for  the  pro- 
visions wliich  will  allow  unlimited  indlvld- 
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eligibility  and  promotion  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice and  access  to  classlfled  information. 
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I  stronglj"  urge  a  floor  amendment 
licrmitting  workcble  exemptions  to  ac- 
commodate these  situations.  Tliis  is  the 
amendment  tliat  will  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's conceru.  and  I  thuik  it  is  a  valid 
concern. 

There  is  one  la^t  observatipu  that  I 
would  like  to  make.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Koch 
again-st  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is 
a  decision  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  considered 
one  of  tlie  more  libeial  couits,  and  the 
judge  was  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell,  who 
is  coivsidered  one  of  the  more  liberal 
judges. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  one  or  two 
excerpts  from  the  decision. 
Tlie  judge  says: 

Baclcground  flies  on  Cougresaainn  Bing- 
ham which  were  compUed  duxiug  investl- 
.Tatlous  into  hU  eligibility  for  certain  high 
Government  posts.  Such  employment  checks 
are  routine,  fully  authorized,  and  esiseu- 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  inte'.;ritv  in  gov- 
ernment service. 

The  court  later  in  another  pnrt  says 
as  follows: 

Plp.lntiffs'  narrower  interpretation  of  that 
exemption  is  unjustified,  since  it  would  re- 
quire disclosure  of  highly  confidential  In- 
formation supplied  to  Bureau  Invcfrtlgators. 
In  order  to  insxire  such  confldpntlallty,  FBI 
files  may  be  withheld  if  law  enforcement 
was  a  significant  aspect  of  the  Investigation. 

The  judge  g03s  on  further  to  say: 
Thi-s  is  true  even  if  the  laws  being  en- 
forced were  regiUatorr  rather  than  crtmiufii 
In  nature. 

Tlien  the  judge  later  says: 

Even  Inactive  investigatory  hies  nmy  have 
to  be  kept  confldenUal  in  order  to  convince 
citizens  that  they  may  safely  coufldc  lu  law 
enforcement  ofBciat5;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  confidential  statements 
given  to  investigators  in  the  pa.st  will 
be  made  available  to  the  persons  about 
whom  the  Investigations  are  being  made 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eklenborn) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minute.s. » 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousand.s 
of  people  across  this  coimtry,  many 
Members  of  Congress  included,  who  in 
the  past  have  given  confidential  state- 
ments relative  to  people  who  are  being 
considered  for  high  Government  posts. 
These  confidential  statements  will  be 
opened  up  to  the  Individual  who  is  being 
investigated  if  the  bill  pa.sses  without 
amendment — and,  I  tliink  equally  im- 
!)ortant.  in  the  future  we  would  not  be 
able  to  conduct  meaningful  investigations 
into  such  matters  as  the  appointment  of 
a  Vice  President  and  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  courts,  including  the 
Supreme  Court.  District  Couits,  and  so 
forth,  unless  we  have  limited  ability  to 
promise  confidentiality  where  it  is  neces- 
.sary  to  get  candid  Information  concern- 
ing individuals. 


Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  supported. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  under.stand  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  open  the  files, 
as  far  as  the  background  statements 
themselves  are  concerned,  as  long  as  the 
identity  of  the  person  making  those 
statements  was  preserved? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  tlie  gentleman  for  his  question. 
The  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

The  information,  derogatory  or  other- 
wise, will  be  made  available  to  the  in- 
dividual. The  only  portion  that  will  be 
kept  confidential  is  the  name  of  the  one 
who  has  given  the  information  In  confi- 
dence, or  such  information  as  might  lead 
to  his  identity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like,  of  course,  to  say,  not  being 
a  lawyer,  that  I  find  my.'^elf  at  some- 
what of  a  disadvantage,  with  the  very 
complexity  of  this  bill. 

I  lecognize  the  laudable  purpose  of  it. 
I  do  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  In  com- 
mittee I  did  vote  with  the  gentleman 
for  this  amendment,  or  one  very  close  to 
it.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  Is  the  exact 
amendment  or  not.  I  expect  to  vote  for 
it  at  this  time. 

I  think  that  if  we  do  reveal  the  sources 
of  coniidential  information,  after  we  have 
or  an  agency  has  obtained  the  informa- 
tion under  the  promise  of  protecting  the 
source,  it  would  imperil  the  access  to 
information  which  we  should  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenbohni 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Holifield  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlenborn  was 
aUowed  to  piweed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  al.so 
believe  that  there  might  be  a  great  dan- 
ger, both  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
individual  involved  who  gave  that  tafor- 
mation,  if  the  source  was  revealed. 

Tlierefore,  I  find  myself  in  general 
agreement  with  this  amendment.  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  in  committee,  al- 
though we  lost  it  in  committee,  as  the 
gentleman  remembers.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  a  protective  amendment. 

We  are  skating  on  thin  Ice.  between 
freedom  of  information  and  privacy  of 
infoi-niaUon,  and  I  think  the  extra  care 
that  this  would  give  or  the  extra  pro- 
tection it  would  give  to  sources  that 
might  be  vital  to  the  Government  in 
many  fields  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  unless 
there  Is  a  very  strong  reason,  which  he 
will  undoubtedly  express  if  there  is  such 
a  reason,  might  be  able  to  accept  this 
amendment. 


Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentelman  for  his  support 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  fiQl  committee  that  I  felt  that 
I  am  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, which,  as  I  recall,  was  22  to  11 
not  to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  have  tried  to  negotiate  portions  of 
this  matter  with  him,  but  imsuccessfullj-, 
even  though  we  have  been  vei-y  success- 
ful in  reaching  agreements  on  many 
other  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  Uie  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  w  ould  like  to  ask  him 
a  question.  I  can  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
protect  the  parties'  sources  of  infornjd- 
tion,  but  is  there  anywhere  any  protec- 
tion to  eliminate  the  inclusion  of  viciou.s 
rumoi-s.  subjective  opinions,  false  state- 
ments, or  hone.st  mistakes  that  aie  in 
the  records  that  are  supplied  by  these 
partie.'-? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  information  In  the  file  will 
be  made  available  quite  generally,  wheth- 
er It  is  derogatory,  defamatory,  or  what- 
ever. We  will  only  protect  the  confiden- 
tial source. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  pi-esent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Thirty-six  Members  are  present,  evi- 
dently not  a  quorum. 

In  view  of  the  Inoperability  of  the 
electronic  device,  the  aeik  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membei-s  failed  to  ansv.er  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  636) 

Ashley  Frnser  Parri.s 

Uakei-  Fulton  Paunan 

HerKlaaU  Gibbons  Pike 

Biiij<hr.!u  C.luu  Poajje 

BlHtnlK  Ooodllni,'  Podell 

Bopss  Gra.sso  Qule 

Brasco  Gray  Barkk 

Breaux  Green,  Oroy.  Beid 

Broomtifld  H.Tnrahan  Rieale 

Brotianan  Hansen,  Wash.  Boncallo.  N.Y. 

Burton.  John  Hebcrt  Rooney.  N  Y. 

Burton.  Phillip  Hecklor,  M.is.s  Rosenthal 

Camp  Ji'-miBu  Runnels 

Carey.  NY.  Jones,  Ala.  Sandman 

Chappell  Jciues,  N.C.  Shoup 

Clay  Kuj-kendi.Il  Stark 

Cohen  l.eKtrett  Steele 

Conablu  L-keii  Steiger,  AH/. 

Conlnn  M'-Ewen  Teagtte 

Cout:h!in  McKiiinev  Tlernau 

Cronln  Madigan  Ullman 

Davis,  C5.I.  -Maniii,  Nebr.  Veysey 

Dlqgs  Mathias,  Calif.  Wuldie 

Dln^ell  Mnvne  Wilson, 

Downing  Melcher  Chailes  H , 

Drlnaa  Mitchell.  Md.  Calli. 

K"th  Murphy,  Ul.  Wyatt 

Eshlemnn  iturphy,  NY.  Wjinau 

Evans,  Colo.  Nichols  Youni;,  .AIt ska 

>'"ley  Obey  Zlou 

lord  Oiiara 

Accordingly  the  Committee  i-ose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McPall) 
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having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brademas. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Conunittee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  16373. 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
344  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quoiTim,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Moor:tead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opiiosition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  I 
think  it  makes  second-class  citizens  out 
of  some  4 '  2  million  Government  employ- 
ees, civil  and  militaiy.  And  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  the  membership  that  the  amend- 
ment is  opposed  by  the  Government 
Employees  Council.  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsvlvania.  At 
this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Fascell*. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  becau.<:e  what  it  does  is  set 
up  a  whole  new'  exemption  and  write  a 
provision  into  law  which  does  not  now 
exist.  Othei-wise  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  specifically  exempts 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  identity 
or  source  of  information.  There  is  no 
such  exemption  now  in  the  law. 

Otlier  Members,  just  as  I  have  been, 
have  been  asked  many,  many  times  to 
give  information.  Never  have  I  had  any 
Government  agency  or  agent  say  to  me, 
"Sir,  the  information  you  give  me  is  clas- 
sified" or  "The  information  will  be  kept 
confidential." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  pending 
amendment  would  do  is  write  tliis  tre- 
mendous loophole  into  the  statutes  of 
tliis  countrj'  and  change  tlie  complete 
thrust  of  tliis  bill.  Tliat  is  what  this 
amendment  does,  is  to  give  tlie  applicant 
the  right  to  lock  at  information;  the 
bui'den  is  then  on  him  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence without  ever  knowing  who  the  per- 
son was  or  what  tlie  source  was  of  the^ 
adverse  or  derogatory  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  de- 
stroys the  principal  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pemisylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
add  that  should  there  be  any  serious 
question  of  the  need  to  protect  tiie  con- 
fidentiality of  informants'  identity  for 
law  enforcement  activities  or  for  na- 
tional security  purposes,  that  identity 
would  be  protected  under  specific  ex- 
emptions in  the  bill  which  we  have  be- 
fore us. 

So  that  the  only  purpose  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  «Mr.  Erlenborn)  would 
serve  would  be,  as  has  been  stated  by 


both  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
to  exempt  millions  of  civilian  employees 
and  mihtary  employees  from  the  safe- 
guard pro\asions  of  this  bill,  which  are 
so  desperately  needed.  The  need  for  pri- 
vacy protections  for  these  particular 
groups  has  been  amply  dociunented  by  a 
GAO  report  which  is  in  our  committee 
and  which  the  gentleman  is  well  aware 
of. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I 
hope  that  a  vote  can  be  called  for 
promptly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  with  certain  res- 
ervations witli  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  likewise  am  greatly  concerned 
with  protecting  the  rights  of  applicants 
for  civil  service  employment  and  with 
insuring  that  the  applicants  have  access 
to  information  about  him  that  is  fui'- 
uished  by  third  parties.  I  likewise  rec- 
ognize the  difljcult  question  regarding 
policy  matters  contained  in  this  partic- 
ular bill,  in  tliat.  if  taken  in  its  true 
sense,  opens  up  disclosure  of  third-party 
information. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  <Mr.  Erlen- 
born) a  few  questions  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  respond. 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  what  in  this  provision 
provides  for  the  applicant  to  rebut  or 
to  countermand  any  vicious  rumors  or 
subjective  opinions  or  false  statements 
or  honest  mistakes  taken  from  third  par- 
ties about  an  individual? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  bill  itself  provides  for  the 
first  time  the  right  of  access  by  an  in- 
dividual to  records  maintained  concern- 
ing himself  or  herself,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  the  individual  believes  that 
the  intormation  is  inaccurate,  he  has  a 
rif?ht  to  demand  that  the  information  be 
corrected.  This  is  as  to  all  records  gener- 
ally and  can  be  applicable  to  these  free 
employment  and  security  investigation 
files  as  well.  Therefore,  the  application 
of  the  bill — not  the  amendment — but  the 
application  of  the  bill  is  such  that  it 
provides  this  right  to  the  individual  to 
demand  that  a  file  be  made  accurate  if 
he  considers  it  to  be  inaccurate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  will  the  ap- 
plicant know  that  there  is  included  in 
his  file  information  from  a  third  party 
or  confidential  source? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  provided  in  my 
amendment,  the  information  contained 
in  the  file  will  be  made  available  to  the 
individual  about  whom  the  file  has  been 
maintained. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  the  confiden- 
tial source  would  be  compromised  would 
we  keep  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
is  the  confidential  source  or  such  infor- 
mation as  would  identify  him  from  the 
applicant.  That  information  would  be 
kept  from  the  individual  seeking  infor- 
mation. Otherwise,  all  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  tiie  file,  including  any  of  this 


derogatory  information,  would  be  made 
available  to  the  jobseeker. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  your  under- 
standing that  your  amendment  notwith- 
standing, the  applicant  would  be  al- 
lowed to  file  with  this  information  ob- 
tained from  a  confidential  source  his  owii 
version  or  his  own  rebuttal  or  perhaps  his 
own  denial  of  that  accusation  or  erro- 
neous information? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  Under  the 
temis  of  the  bill  itself,  that  would  be  a 
remedy  available  to  the  individual  about 
whom  the  file  was  kept. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  other  ques- 
tion: It  is  my  undei-standing  that  prom- 
ises of  confi<3entiality  have  in  most  cases 
only  been  made  on  the  strength  of  bu- 
reaucratic authority  as  to  most  Civil 
Service  records  and  that  there  is  no  stat- 
utory authority  for  agencies  to  grant  con- 
fidentiality or  protection;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
v.'ill  yield,  in  the  past,  of  course,  an  indi- 
vidual ne\er  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  his  security  clearance  file  or  into  his 
free  employment  file. 

Tlierefore,  the  question  really  ne\er 
arose. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  lawlully 
express  and  implied  promises  01  confi- 
dentiality given  to  those  who  have  made 
statements  to  investigators. 

The  function  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  not 
amended  by  the  Erlenborn  amendment, 
will  be  to  open  up  all  of  those  old  files  so 
that  those  statements  that  were  given  in 
confidence  wrill  now  be  made  available  to 
Xhc  individual. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  says  that 
he  has  never  had  anj'  promises,  express 
cr  implied.  In  that  case,  his  name  will 
be  made  available  if  he  is  one  who  has 
given  such  a  statement,  because  the  only 
thing  that  would  be  protected  are  those 
confidential  sources. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Obviously,  it  cp- 
peiiis  by  this  language  in  the  amendment 
thai  we  are  in  essence  legitimatizing  this 
practice. 

Ihe  CHAIf?MAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expured. 

•By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gold- 
WAiEK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  last  question, 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  and  that  is:  This  gives 
discretion  to  the  agency  to  arbitrarily 
decide  which  infoi-mation  it  will  supply, 
and  which  information  it  will  withliold. 
The  question  that  occurs  to  me  is,  Where 
is  the  check  and  balance?  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  cjommittee  that  information 
should  be  disclosed  to  an  applicant  or  to 
an  individual  upon  request,  but,  if  there 
is  this  discretion  within  the  agency, 
then  where  is  the  check  and  the  balance? 
Where  is  the  impartial  review,  the  in 
camera  inspection  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  all  information  is  included,  or 
whether  in  fact  third  parties  should 
perhaps  be  made  available? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  M  tlie  gentleman 
will  again  yield,  I  think  the  general  ac- 
cess to  the  courts,  as  we  provided  in  the 
bill  would  provide  that.  However,  let  me 
rr-ake  this  one  additional  point,  and  that 
i;  that  many  Members  of  this  House, 
my.self  not  included,  but  many  Members 
of  :he  House  li'^ve  si^onsored  the  news- 
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men's  shield  bill,  realizing  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  there  is  in  confidential 
sources,  and  it  will  protect  such  sources 
of  newsmen  and  newspapers,  and  it 
would  sliield  them  so  that  they  would 
not  have  to  reveal  their  sources  and,  if 
we  pass  that  legislation  we  would  find 
that  possibly  just  wild  rumors  could  be 
printed  in  the  paper,  and  the  source  of 
tlie  information  to  the  news  media  could 
not  be  revealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.sylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulmois  (Mr.  Erlenborn>. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clerks,  and 
there  were — ayes  192.  noes  177.  not  vot- 
ing 65.  as  follows: 


Muhon 

MnllBry 

Mann 

Mara:«iti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Marl  in.  N.C. 

MuMie 

MiUord 

MUler 

MliiKhall.  Oliio 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Moorheacl. 

Calif. 
Mvers 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Pattei; 
Pettis 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Qiill'.en 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va, 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schiieebeli 
Sebeliui 
Shriver 
.Shu.ster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith.  N  Y 
Snyder 
Speiice 
Stnnton, 

J.  Wllli.ini 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelyer.  Arlx. 
Steit.er.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stiibblefteld 
Synims 
Talrott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
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AYES— 192 

.Abcinor 

Fisher 

Anderson.  III. 

Flowers 

Andrews. 

Flynt 

N.  Dak. 

Forsythe 

Archer 

Fountain 

Arends 

Frelini^huybeii 

Armstrong 

Frenzel 

Ashbrook 

Frey 

Bauman 

Fuqua 

Beard 

Gettys 

Bell 

Ginu 

Bevill 

c;oodling 

BlCiti-r 

Gray 

Bl.ickburn 

Gross 

Bray 

Grover 

Breiiux 

Gubser 

Brinklcy 

Gude 

Brotzman 

Guyer 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hammer- 

Blown,  Ohio 

schmldt 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hastings 

Biirgener 

Hays 

Burke.  Fla. 

Heckler,  M;iss. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Heinz 

Butler 

Henderson 

Byron 

Hillis 

Carter 

Hinshaw 

Casey.  Te\. 

'  Hogan 

Clancy 

HoUneld 

Clausen. 

Holt 

DonH 

Horton 

Clawson.  Del 

Hosmer 

Cleveland 

Huber 

Collier 

Hunt 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Conte 

Ichord 

Coughlln 

Jarman 

Crane 

Johnson.  Colo,    i 

Daniel.  Dan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Dim  lei.  Robert 

Jones,  Okla.        ! 

W..  Jr. 

Jones,  Tenn.       i 

Davis.  S.C. 

Jordan                 f 

DoUenback 

Kemp                   i 

Denholm 

Ketchum             i 

Dennis 

Lagomarsino       £ 

Derwlnskl 

I.andgrebe           £ 

Devine 

rafta 

Dickinson 

Lent                      £ 

Downing 

Lott                        £ 

Duncan 

Lujan                   £ 

ciu  Pont 

McClory              £ 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCloskey           £ 

Erlenborn 

McCoilister         S 

Esch 

McDade                f 

Findley 

McEwen               l 

Fish 

McKay                 1 

Ti.ylor,  N.C. 

Wainpler 

Winn 

Thomson,  Wis    Ware 

Wydler 

Thoue 

Whalen 

Wylie 

Treeu 

White 

Young,  Alaska 

Ullman 

Whitehurst 

Young,  Fla, 

Vander  Jayt 

Widnall 

Young.  HI. 

Veysey 

Wiggins 

Young.  S.C. 

Wafjgonner 

Williams 

Zion 

Wal.sh 

Wilson,  Bob 
NOES— ITT 

Zwach 

Abzug 

Gibbons 

Pa.ssmau 

Adams 

Oliman 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Goldwater 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Pevser 

Anderson, 

Green.  Pa. 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Price,  111. 

Andrews.  N.C 

Hnlcy 

Rangel 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Rees 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Reld 

A.'.pin 

Hanrahan 

Reii-ss 

Ba:lilIo 

Hansen,  Wash 

.    Rinaldo 

Bafalis 

Harrington 

Hod  1  no 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Bennett 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rogers 

Bla!,'gi 

HelstOfki 

Roncallo,  Wjo. 

Blnghum 

Hii-ks 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boland 

Ho'tzman 

Rose 

Boiling 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Bowen 

Hudnut 

Rostenkowski 

Brademas 

Hungate 

Roush 

Breckinrldae 

Johnson.  Calif.  Roy 

Brooks 

Karth 

Roybal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Ryau 

Buchanan 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kluc:»ynski 

Sarasln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Burllson.  MO. 

Kyros 

Schroeder 

Burton.  John 

Leggett 

Seiberling 

Burton,  Philli 

p  Lehman 

Shlplev 

Carney.  Ohio 

Litton 

Sisk 

Chisholm 

Long,  La. 

Slack 

Clay 

Long,  Md. 

Smith.  lowa 

Coliins,  m. 

Luken 

Stanton. 

Conycrs 

McCormack 

James  V. 

Ccnian 

McPall 

Stark 

cotter 

McSpadden 

S'eelman 

Ciilver 

Macdonald 

Siephens 

Daniels. 

Madden 

Stokes 

Dominlck  V 

Matsunaga 

Studds 

Danielson 

Mazzoll 

Sullivan 

de  la  Gar7,a 

Meeds 

Symington 

Delaney 

Melcher 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dell  urns 

Metcalfe 

Tlernan 

Dent 

Mc/vinsky 

Tra.vler 

D1<JSS 

Mills 

Udall 

Diligell 

Mlni.-h 

Van  Deerlln 

Donohue 

Mmk 

Vander  Veen 

Dorn 

Mi'chell.N.Y. 

Vanik 

Drlnan 

Moakley 

Vigorlto 

Eckhardt 

Mont  ctomery 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Ellberg 

Morgan 

Charles,  Tex. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wright 

Fascell 

Murphy,  NY. 

Yates 

Flood 

Murtha 

Y.itron 

Foley 

Natcher 

Young,  Ga. 

Ford 

Nix 

Young.  Tex. 

Fraser 

Obey 

Za  block! 

Gaydo.s 

OHara 

Glalnio 

Owens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-65 

Bi'ker 

Grasso 

Podell 

BcrpUuul 

Green.  Oreg. 

Railsback 

Blatnik 

Griffiths 

Rarlck 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Riegle 

Brasco 

Harsha 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Broonifield 

Hfbert 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Camp 

Jones.  Ala. 

Runnels 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruth 

Cederberg 

King 

Sandman 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Sboup 

Chappell 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Clark 

McKinney 

Stuckey 

Cochran 

Madigan 

Teagiie 

Cohen 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Thornton 

Conable 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Coulau 

Michel 

Waldie 

Cronin 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mui-phy,  111. 

Charles  H., 

Davis.  Wis. 

NichoUs 

Calif, 

Dulski 

ONeUl 

Wyatt 

Eshleman 

P.irrls 

Wyman 

Froehlich 

Patman 

Fulton 

Poage 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  see  if  I  can  de- 
termine how  many  more   amendments 


there  are  expected  to  be  offered,  to  see 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  time  for  closing  debate  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  we 
just  checked  at  the  minority  desk  as  to 
how  many  amendments  we  are  awaie  of. 
There  are  about  12  or  13.  not  all  of  them 
are  contested;  probably  4  or  5  are  con- 
tested. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  make  my  unan- 
imous-consent request  at  this  point. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    F.\SCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasceli.:  Page 
31,  line  5,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(3)  In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  ,subsectlon  (g)(1)  (B)  or  (C)  of 
this  section  in  which  the  court  determines— 

"(A)  that  the  agency  has  refused  or  faUed 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
.section,  or  any  rule  promulgated  thereunder, 
the  United  States  shall  be  liable  to  the  Indi- 
vidual in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  actiial  damages  sustained  by  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  result  of  the  refusal  or  falluie; 
and 

"(U)  the  costs  of  the  action  together  with 
reasonable  attorney  fees  as  determined  bv 
the  court:  or 

"(B)  that  the  agency's  refusal  or  failure 
has  been  willful,  arbitrary,  or  capricious,  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  to  the  Individual 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  result  of  the  refusal  or  failure: 

"•(ill  punitive  damages  allowed  bv  the 
court;  and 

"(iiii  the  costs  of  the  action  together  with 
reasonable  attorney  fees  as  determined  bv  the 
court." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  amendment  does  is  to  restore  to  the 
bill  language  which  was  in  the  bill  in 
subcommittee,  stricken  out  in  the  full 
committee,  dealing  with  damages,  the 
right  of  damages  and  remedies  available 
to  the  individual. 

If  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
follow  me,  in  the  present  bill  on  page  31 
with  the  section  we  are  talkijig  about, 
they  will  find  the  remedies  in  the  lawsuit 
there  for  actual  damages  sustained  by 
the  individual,  together  with  the  court 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

The  Members  will  notice,  however, 
that  it  is  predicated  only  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  willful,  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious action  by  the  agency.  There, 
the  Members  will  find  a  complete  de- 
parture from  ordinarily  understood  law. 
tort  law.  A  remedy  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  an  individual  if  he  were  dam- 
aged in  this  case,  we  limit  his  recovery  to 
actual  damages.  We  require  him  to  prove 
that  he  was  damaged  by  a  willful,  ar- 
bitrary, or  capricious  violation,  the  kind 
of  burden  which  is  a  very  difficult  bur- 
den. I  assure  the  Members,  as  a  lawyer. 
The  Members  who  are  lawyers  know 
that,  we  place  that  kind  of  a  bur- 
den only  in  those  cases  where  we  seek 
punitive  damages. 
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So,  what  my  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  restore  the  right  of  a,ctual 
damage  in  those  cases  where  there  Is  a 
refusal  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law.  aside  from  whether  It  Is  willful,  ca- 
pricious or  arbitrary;  Just  sheer  negli- 
gence, whether  it  is  inadvertent  or  not. 
When  there  Is  a  refusal  or  inability  or 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  law,  we  will 
allow  the  individual  redress  for  actual 
damages  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

Then,  what  we  do  in  those  cases  where 
we  have  willful,  arbitrary  or  capricious 
action  by  an  agency  Is  to  allow  recoverj' 
for  actual  damage  and  punitive  damage. 
So,  what  this  amendment  does,  to  recap, 
is  to  take  the  reasonable  remedy,  restore 
the  rights  to  the  individual  who  is  ac- 
tually damaged  in  the  cases  where,  In  the 
present  bill  now,  it  Is  only  actual  dam- 
ages in  cases  of  ■willful,  arbitraiT  or  ca- 
pricious action.  My  amendment  would 
give  the  person  the  right  to  recover  ac- 
tual damages  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  It  would 
also  give  him  punitive  damages  in  those 
cases  where  there  Is  willful,  arbitrary  or 
capricious  action  by  the  agency. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  My  un<ierstanding  Is 
that,  in  effect,  what  you  are  providing 
for  are  punitive  damages  in  case  of  will- 
ful, arbiti'ary,  or  capricious  action  of 
the  United  States  in  withholding  hi- 
formation? 

Ml-.  FASCELIi.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  one  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  Can  the  gentleman  cite 
me  a  precedent  in  the  statutes  in  the 
United  States,  or  has  the  United  States 
adopted  a  low  holding  itself  open  for 
willful  punitive  damages?  Can  the  gen- 
tleman cite  me  a  statute  where  any  na- 
tion of  the  world  has  held  itself  open  for 
punitive  damages  in  the  statute? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Frankly,  I  do  not  have 
that  citation.  But  the  gentleman  knows 
where  one  has  a  willful,  capricious,  arbi- 
trary action  by  the  Government,  and 
one  is  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  mine  or  the  gentleman's,  it 
seems  to  me  that  leaving  it  to  the  court 
to  decide  whether  or  not  there  ought  to 
be  pimitive  damages  under  our  system  is 
reasonable.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
it  to  the  sj'stem.  We  do  it  in  all  kinds  of 
cases  with  respect  to  the  Individual  re- 
dress ag'ainst  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  May  I  fairly  observe 
there  is  no  sovereignty  in  the  world  that 
exposes  itself  to  punitive  damages  by  a 
statute  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  obser\^ation. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  we  have  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  statutes  of 
this  Nation,  and  if  we  are  to  adopt  by 
this  amendment  punitive  damages,  it 
would  be  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  United  States  has  made  itself  subject 
to  punitive  damages  for  any  cause  or  in 
any  case.  We  have  adopted  six  or  seven 


provisions  by  statute  to  Impose  attor- 
ney's fees  against  the  United  States,  but 
this  would  be  the  first  time  for  punitive 
damages, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  In 
the  well,  Is  it  not  true  that  there  would 
be  no  way  of  ascertaining  In  advance  of 
any  one  year,  when  this  Congress  is 
ascertaining  the  budget,  what  might 
possibly  be  the  amount  of  damages  that 
might  be  awarded? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  Ls 
absolutely  correct.  And  we  have  the  same 
problem  in  respect  to  awards  made  in 
condemnation  cases.  We  have  the  same 
problem. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
apatnst  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
lilve  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  very  real  problem  that  the  amend- 
ment imposes  on  a  government  servant. 
We  have  just  overriden  a  presidential 
veto  of  the  r^eedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  we  have  put  in  that  statute  ex- 
tremely strong  and  rigorous  provisions, 
penalizing  a  Government  agency  and  an 
employee  who  may  improperly  withhold 
information  from  the  pubhc  or  from  the 
Congress  or  from  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  have  vranted  to  penetrate  the 
veil  of  secrecy  which  Government  agen- 
cies and  Government  bureaucrats  have 
been  accustomed  to  throw  around  the 
protection  of  information. 

If  we  enact  this  amenttoient  however, 
we  will,  in  effect,  be  placing  upon  the 
Government  bureaucrat  the  choice  that 
if  he  reveals  information  improperly,  he 
may  subject  his  agency  to  punitive 
damages.  If  he  withholds  the  informa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  he  is  subject 
only  to  ordinary  damages,  attorneys" 
fees,  and  costs. 

Government  employees,  faced  with 
that  choice,  faced  with  the  imposition 
of  ptmltive  damages  if  they  improperly 
release  Information,  as  against  onl.v 
attomeys*  fees  and  costs  if  they  im- 
properly withhold  will  be  tempted  to 
withhold.  We  thus  endanger  that  great 
principle  wliich  we  have  just  established 
when  we  overrode  the  presidential  veto 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Amendments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Ml-.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Let  us  talk  about  my 
problem.  You  are  a  Government  em- 
ployee and  I  want  some  information 
from  you,  is  there  any  hardship  on  you 
or  any  bm-den  to  make  that  information 
available  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  may  violate  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  if  I  do  not 
reveal  it.  Yet  I  may  be  subject  to  puni- 
tive damages  if  I  do. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No,  the  punitive  damage 
language  only  says,  "willful,  capricious, 
or  arbitrary." 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  thuik  any  of  us  who  have  prac- 
ticed law  would  cai-e  to  stake  our  future 
and  our  future  careers  on  what  some 
court  might  determine  to  be  "willful, 
capricious,  and  arbitrary." 


Mr.  F^jgCGLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiil  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Then  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  should  make 
the  information  completely  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleHQflji  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  term  "will- 
ful, arbitrary,  and  capricious." 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  any  reason 
in  the  world  why  I,  as  a  person  who  has 
been  injured,  should  not  recover  actual 
damages  from  a  dumb  but  ineffective 
bureaucrat,  since  I  can  get  them  from 
one  who  acts  willfully? 

One  can  be  hurt  just  as  badly  by  a 
dumb,  well  intentioned  pei-son  as  one 
can  by  an  intelligent,  conniving  one.  can 
he  not? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  to  the  gentleman  in  this 
way:  that  we  are  ti-ying  to  balance  two 
gi-eat  interests  here.  We  are  trying  to 
balance  the  necessity  of  balancing  the 
budget,  and  we  are  trying  to  protect  the 
Government  from  undue  liability. 

I  think  it  is  UTong  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  this 
congressional  budget  subject  to  an  abso- 
lutely incalculable  amount  of  liquidated 
damages.  If  we  had  a  hundred  lawsviits. 
and  if  we  had  a  hundred  verdicts  of  $1 
million  each,  there  would  be  no  guar- 
antee in  any  way  that  this  Congress 
could  protect  itself  against  that  liability. 
It  seons  to  me,  when  we  balance  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, tliat  to  add  pumtive  damages 
and  to  set  this  kind  of  a  precedent  is  an 
mifortunate  mistake.  It  would  be  the 
first  tinw  in  history  this  has  occurred. 

This  would  be  singling  out  invasion  of 
privacy  as  a  particular  right  of  an  in- 
dividual against  the  Government,  a  right 
tliat  would  weigh  heavier  tiian  all  other 
rights. 

We  have  just  seen  a  Presidential  veto 
sustained  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  could  not  recover  damages  against 
tlie  Grovemraent  in  an  ordinary  lawsuit. 
Why  should  we  make  in\'asion  of  privacy 
a  special  right  with  this  extraordinary 
i-emedy? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Ctiainnan.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  fmther? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  aside 
from  t^  point  the  gentleman  is  making 
with  respect  to  pmiitive  damages,  the 
question  I  am  raising  is  that  tliis  amend- 
ment is  the  only  vehicle  that  would  cor- 
rect the  situation,  t>ecause  actual  dam- 
ages are  not  available  to  an  injm-ed  party 
because  the  person  who  hurt  him  did  not 
do  so  intentionally. 

Is  that  not  what  the  gentleman  reads 
in  the  original  language,  and  is  that  not 
corrected  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  individual  is  denied 
actual  damages  if  he  can  prove  them.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  of  course,  it  is  quite 
often  difficult  to  prove  actual  danmc;et>. 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  a  nef  .son  to 
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establish  the  extraordinary  remedy  of 
punitive  damages. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  only 
briefly.  I  simply  wish  to  point  out,  if  I 
understand  the  amendment  correctly, 
the  thrust  of  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  avoid  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  terrible  eiTor  in  the  bill,  and  that  is 
this:  that  a  person  who  is  Injured  by  vir- 
tue of  a  mistake  unintentionally  made  by 
a  bureaucrat  has  no  redress  for  that  in- 
jui-y. 

Will  the  author  of  the  amendment  in- 
form me  whether  I  am  correct  on  that? 
Ml".  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

That  provision  is  totally  lacking  In 
the  bill,  and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
provides. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  gentleman  said  that  we  would 
not  know  how  much  money  this  would 
cost  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  budget 
it.  That  is  the  same  problem  the  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  in  all  claims  bills.  We 
do  not  at  any  time  know  how  much 
money  it  will  cost  and  how  much  should 
be  budgeted.  Of  course.  I  feel  after  to- 
day that  we  may  never  pass  any  again, 
but  nevertheless  we  are  stuck  with  the 
same  problem  in  that  respect. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  this  matter  can 
be  spelled  out  in  a  different  way.  We 
would  force  these  individuals  to  file  pri- 
vate claims  bills.  After  numerous  bills 
were  filed  and  after  they  tried  to  get 
redress,  we  would  force  these  people  to 
take  action.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  this  should  be  a  matter 
of  legal  right,  and  they  should  have  the 
light  to  collect  damages. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
also  seems  to  me  that  the  fears  concern- 
ing punitive  damages  are  ill-founded. 
The  court  must  agree  in  these  situations 
that  they  should  be  granted.  I  feel  that 
the  courts  would  seldom  grant  them 
against  the  United  States  if  the  United 
States  was  acting  properly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  eru- 
dite gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT*  is  a  lawyer.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  discourse  very  learnedly  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  before.  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  FASCELL)  also  has  legal  training. 
As  I  believe  most  of  the  lawyers  here 
in  the  House  know,  it  is  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  the  Government,  in 
exercising  its  governmental  functions,  is 
not  liable. 

In  exercising  the  proprietai-j-  func- 
tions, the  Government  can  be  liable:  but 
it  would  be,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
others   debating   this   amendment,   un- 


precedented to  make  Government  liable 
for  punitive  damages,  because  there  has 
been  no  precedent  In  the  past  for  making 
any  Government  liable  for  punitive 
damages. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
bill,  as  it  was  being  considered  in  com- 
mittee, had  a  punitive  damage  section. 
Tlie  committee,  in  Its  wisdom,  removed 
that  by  amendment  before  reporting  the 
bill. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  be  sustained 
on  the  floor  and  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  camiot, 
as  floor  manager,  accept  this  amend- 
ment, although  as  an  individual  Member 
I  support  It. 

Permit  me  to  explain  my  position. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee, it  contained  a  punitive  dam- 
ages provision.  However,  this  provision, 
by  a  close  18  to  14  vote  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, was  deleted. 

Therefore,  although  I  personally  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  do  not  feel,  as 
floor  manager,  that  I  can  argue  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  state  to  the  Chair  that  after 
the  action  on  this  amendment,  it  is  the 
intention  of  myself  to  move  that  the 
committee  rise. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  niove  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  16373  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  section  552a  to  safe- 
guard individual  privacy  from  the  misuse 
of  Federal  records  and  to  provide  that  in- 
dividuals be  granted  access  to  records 
concerning  them  which  are  maintained 
by  Federal  agencies,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  COMMENDED 
FOR  OPPOSING  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE  ATTEMPT  TO  PREVENT 
PROSECUTION  OF  JAKE  JACOBSEN 
FOR  MAJOR  CRIME 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  recently  asked 
U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  M.  Hill,  in 
Dallas,  to  dismiss  an  indictment  there 
again,st  Jake  Jacobsen,  involving  $825,000 
in  savings  and  loan  funds,  the  judge  very 
properly  revolted.  He  in.sisted  no  valid 
grounds  were  presented  and  that  the  de- 
fendant should  be  made  to  answer  for  a 
crime  of  this  magnitude. 

There  was  no  claim  the  charge  again,st 
Jacob.sen  was  not  fully  justified. 

Tiien,  when  the  district  attorney,  act- 


ing on  orders  from  Washington,  refused 
to  prosecute.  Judge  Hill  proceeded  to  ap- 
point three  members  of  the  bar  to  do  that 
job.  But,  believe  It  or  not,  so  detei-mined 
was  Attorney  General  Saxbe's  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  protect  Jacobsen 
against  being  tried  for  an  $825,000  crime, 
it  requested  and  obtained  a  stay  order 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals- 
pending  full  review  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ostensibly  the  dismissal 
request  stemmed  fi-om  a  copout  deal  with 
Jacobsen  under  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  testify  against  John  Connally  involv- 
ing a  claim  Connally  had  somehow  mis- 
used $10,000  in  milk  funds  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Obviously,  the  Office  of  Special  Pi-ose- 
cutor,  headed  at  the  time  by  Leon  Jawor- 
ski,  and  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe 
were  determined  to  pay  any  price  for 
testimony  which  would  suit  their  needs. 
Jacobsen  not  only  wangled  a  virtual  par- 
don for  an  $825,000  major  crime  out  of 
Saxbe  and  the  Office  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, but  in  their  gleeful  spirit  of  trium- 
phant generosity  they  also,  for  good 
measure,  agreed  to  forgo  Federal  prose- 
cution of  another  felony  pending  against 
Jacobsen  in  Washington. 

This  will  probably  go  down  as  the  most 
lopsided  and  most  incredible  windfall 
ever  accorded  a  man  accused  of  a  major 
crime. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  was 
no  remote  relationship — ^none  whatever — 
between  the  misapplication  of  saving  and 
loan  funds  in  Texas  and  the  Watergate 
investigation  and  related  indictments  in 
Wa.shington.  Therefore,  the  practice  of 
plea  bargaining,  applicable  to  multiple 
offenses  or  degree  of  oS^enses.  flowing  out 
of  a  common  transaction,  has  no  appli- 
cation in  the  situation  I  have  described. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Judge  Hill  would  not 
be  a  party  to  such  a  scandalous  transac- 
tion? He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  law- 
and-order  attitude.  In  this  day  and  time 
when  so  many  treat  crime  so  lightly,  it 
is  refreshing  to  have  a  judge  who  believes 
in  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  law. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big  los- 
ers in  the  $825,000  savings  and  loan  fund 
indictment  reside  in  my  district.  The 
savings  and  loan  company  is  located  in 
my  hometown.  Those  people  are  not 
interested  in  the  high  flights  and  poetry 
of  Washington-based  copouts.  They  want 
jastice  administered  to  the  man  accused 
of  robbing  them  of  their  hard-earned 
money. 

On  last  August  22  I  wrote  Attorney 
General  Saxbe  a  letter  in  which  I  asked 
him  the  following  two  questions: 

1.  SpeclflcaUy,  what  If  anything  was  wrong 
with  the  Texas  case,  what  are  the  legal 
grounds,  to  Justify  this  extraordinary  action 
of  dismissal? 

2.  Is  the  proposed  disnili-sal  recommended 
by  the  U.S.  Dl.strlct  Attorney  whose  respon- 
sibility it  would  be  to  prosecute  Jacob.sen  in 
the  Texas  case? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  was  written 
3  months  ago.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  not 
received  even  the  com-tesy  of  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  Attorney  General. 

The  fact  is  there  are  in  fact  no  legal 
grounds  for  dismissal,  and  the  fact  is  the 
U.S.  district  attorney  handling  the 
$825,000  indictment  did  not  initiate  a 
reque.'^t  for  dismissal. 

Quite  obviously,  therefore,  it  would  be 
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embarrassing  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
.address  himself  to  the  two  questions, 
with  responsive  and  responsible  answers. 


NATIONAL  USURY  ACT  OF   1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Mazzoli)  ,  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missom-i  (Mr. 
IcHOHD)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  of 
course  not  take  the  entire  60  minutes, 
but  I  have  asked  for  tliis  time  so  as  to 
discuss  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today,  joined  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  borrowed 
money  reached  an  all  time  high  in  1974 
since  the  time  that  banking  reforms  were 
first  enacted  In  the  1930's.  Tlie  average 
prime  interest  rate  charged  by  banks 
doubled  over  a  period  of  a  mere  20 
months,  rising  from  6  percent  in  Januaiy 
1973  to  12  percent  in  August  of  1974. 
Yields  on  residential  mortgages  rose 
from  7.49  percent  in  Januai-y  of  1972  to 
10.38  percent  in  September  1974,  with  a 
rapid  rise  beginning  aromid  August- 
September  of  1973.  And  other  interest 
rates  have  shot  up  on  all  types  of  loans 
as  shown  by  table  I  in  which  Federal 
Reserve  Board  figures  are  given  for  the 
"most  common"  effective  annual  rate 
collected  on  loans  over  a  period  of  time : 

TABLE  I.     INTEREST  RATES  CHARGED  ON  SELECTED  TYPES 
OF  BANK  LOANS 


Type  ol  loan 


Interest  rate  (percent  per 
annum) 

Jan-  S«p- 

uary    August     teml)er 
1972        1974         1974 


Small    short-term    nonlnstallment 

loans  to  businesses' 7.31      11.79       12.02 

Farm  production  loans  (1  yr  or  less 
maturity): 

Feeder  cattle  operations 7.55      10.88       10.78 

Other  farm  production  operating 

expenses 7.63     10.29       10.21 

Consumer  installment  credit  lor: 

New  automobiles  (36  mo.) 10.26      11.15       11.31 

Mobile  homes  (84  mo.) 10.94      11.71        11.72 

Olherconsumergoods(24mo.)...    12.57      13.10       13.20 

Other  personal  expenditures  (12 
mo.) 12.74      13.45       13.41 

Credit  card  plans 17.11      17.21       17.17 

Business  loans— prime  rate: 

To  small  businesses NA       9.97       10.22 

To  large  businesses 5.2b      12.00       12.00 


■  Loans  of  $10,000  to  125,000  maturing  in  1  yr  or  less. 

Note:  Except  for  the  prime  rate  on  loans  to  large  businesses, 
the  interest  rates  shown  on  this  release  are  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  at  370  insured  commercial 
banks.  All  rates  except  the  prime  rates  represent  simple  un- 
weighted averages  ol  the  "most  common"  effective  annual  rale 
on  loans  made  during  the  1st  full  calendar  week  ol  the  month  in 
each  loan  category.  The  most  common  rate  is  defined  as  the  rate 
charged  on  the  largest  dollar  volume  ol  loans  in  the  particular 
category  during  the  week  covered  in  the  survey.  Consumer  in- 
stallment loan  rates  are  reported  on  a  Truth-in-Lendingbasisas 
specified  in  the  Fede'al  Reserve  Board's  Regulation  I. 

The  prime  rate  on  loans  to  small  businesses,  as  provided  for 
in  the  dual  prime  rate  structure  established  by  the  Committee  on 
Interest  and  Dividends  In  the  inteiest  rate  criteria  for  commercial 
banks,  issued  Apr.  16,  1973,  is  the  best  rate  charged  by  a  bank 
to  its  most  credit-worthy  local  customers.  For  the  committee's 
purposes,  a  small  business  is  defined  as  any  domestic  com- 
nieicial,  industrial,  or  agiicullural  borrower  whose  total  borrow- 
ings outstanding  at  any  one  time  over  the  preceding  12  mo.  (ex- 
clusive of  long-term  real  estate  mortgage  debt)  did  not  exceed 
U^O.OOO  and  whose  assets  do  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  The  hgure 
slio^n  IS  the  simple  unweighted  average  of  the  rates  in  effect  on 
the  last  business  dity  of  the  first  lull  calendar  week  of  the  month; 
Ihe  range  of  variation  of  these  rates  is  considerable  The  large 
business  prime  rate  is  the  rate  most  conmionly  quoted  by  large 
banks  on  that  date.  Since  the  prime  rale  inloi  mation  has  not  been 
converted  to  an  effective  rate  basis,  the  rates  sliown  are  iiol  di- 
rectly comparable  to  the  other  rales  shown  on  this  release. 

Souice:  Federal  Reserve  SUllslical  Relea'-e.  Gel.  25.  1974. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  am  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive— and  I  mean  more  than  being  con- 
servative in  someone  else's  district — but 
by  the  drafting  and  joining  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  National  Usury  Act  of 
1974  vniYi.  Congressmen  Dent  and 
Taylor  of  Missouri,  I  have  no  objection 
to  being  characterized  as  a  monetary 
Uberal.  I  do  believe  that  monetai-y  policy 
is  tnily  a  responsibiUty  of  the  national 
government,  not  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Constitution  by  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  clauses  3  and  5,  and  article  I,  sec- 
tion 10,  clause  1  specifically  places  such 
responsibiUty  upon  the  Congiess.  Hence, 
the  National  Usury  Act  of  1974  which 
I  have  introduced  today. 

I  submit  that  since  the  Pi-esident  failed 
to  exercise  the  power  to  roll  back  interest 
rates  granted  to  him  by  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969,  it  is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  Congi-ess  to  act.  The  National 
Usury  Act  of  1974  will  constitute  sin^iple, 
yet  practical  and  effective  action  by  the 
Congress.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Open  Market  Committee  do  have 
the  power  to  lower  interest  rates.  The 
National  Usury  Act  of  1974  'compels 
them  to  do  so  by  making  it  illegal  to  lend 
money  in  excess  of  8  percent,  subject  to 
well-defined  exceptions  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
regulate  and  control  domestic  credit 
transactions  as  well  as  the  flow  of  capital 
abroad  in  order  to  assure  and  promote 
the  availability  of  adequate  credit  for 
domestic  purposes. 

I  reject  the  concept  that  money  is  a 
commodity  and  that  a  high  interest 
policy  can  successfully  control  or  abate 
mflation.  Rather,  I  submit  that  a  high 
interest  policy  aggravates  inflation  and 
will,  if  continued  for  an  extended  period, 
destroy  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
inseparably  injure  Americas  middle 
class. 

(jreneral  interest  rates  on  loans 
reached  their  highest  levels  in  1974  since 
the  banking  reforms  of  the  1930's.  These 
unreasonably  high  interest  rates  have  re- 
sulted in  a  severe  curtailment  of  credit 
in  general  and  have  put  a  deadly  squeeze 
on  long-term  loans  to  the  housing  mar- 
ket, small  businessmen,  and  State  and 
local  governments.  Many  banks  have 
even  lost  their  deposits  to  the  Federal 
CSovernment.  This  all  happened  at  a  time 
when  business  and  labor  are  being  asked 
to  exercise  restraints  on  prices  and 
wages.  Yet,  few  seem  to  realize  that  high 
interest  rates  also  increase  costs  and 
prices  significantly  contributing  to  the 
inflationary  spiral.  Additionally,  when 
businessmen  cannot  afford  the  costs  of 
borrowed  money  for  basic  necessities  re- 
quired for  expansion,  increased  inven- 
tory costs,  and  for  the  financing  to  pro- 
duce necessary  goods  and  services,  pro- 
ductivity also  declines — as  it  has  done — 
and  unemployment  results.  At  that  ix>int 
a  high  interest  rate  policy  only  con- 
tributes to  both  Inflation  and  recession 
wliich  is  exactly  the  economic  situation 
we  are  faced  with  today. 

The  high  interest  policy  is  also  deva- 
stating for  the  new  homeowner.  For 
example,  if  one  buys  a  home  for  $20,000 
at  7  percent  interest  for  30  years,  he  will 


pay  $28,000  in  interest,  but  if  the  in- 
terest rate  rises  to  8  percent  he  pays 
$33,000 — almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  the  home — In  interest  alone.  And 
the  median  selling  price  of  a  new  one 
family  home  is  $37,100  today  while  the 
average  residential  mortgage  rate  was 
10.38  percent  in  September  1974. 

The  high  interest  policy,  if  continued 
for  an  extended  length  of  time  will  re- 
distribute the  wealth  of  America.  For 
example,  let  us  assume  that  you  borrow 
$1,000  at  6  percent  Interest  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  interest  cost  per  year 
will  be  $60.  Let  us  further  assume  that 
inflation,  100  percent,  forces  you  to 
borrow  $2,000  for  the  same  purpose.  If 
the  interest  rate  continues  at  6  percent 
you  will  pay  twice  as  much  interest;  to 
wit  $120  but  if  the  interest  rate  has  in- 
creased to  12  percent  you  will  pay  $240. 
twice  the  amoimt  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  but  four  times  the  original  inter- 
est cost  in  terms  of  dollars.  If  the  inter- 
est rate  mcreases  from  4  percent  to  12 
percent  you  will  pay  six  times  the  orig- 
inal interest  in  terms  of  dollars.  Infla- 
tion, regardless  of  the  degree,  and  not- 
withstanding the  deflationary  effect,  if 
any,  of  a  high  interest  poUcy,  is  no  ex- 
cuse to  permit  prime  interest  rates  to 
jump  from  6  percent  in  January  1973  to 
12  percent  in  August  1974.  Consequently, 
after  long  research  on  the  subject,  in 
order  to  comiteract  the  unhealthy  trends 
of  liigh  interest  policies,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  the  National  Usury  and 
Credit  Control  Act  Amendment  of  1974. 

It  is  my  hope  that  even  if  there  is  not 
time  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  during 
tins  session  of  Congress,  it  will  be  in- 
strumental in  establishing  a  national 
dialogue  on  monetary  policy.  We  really 
have  not  had  any  natioiaal  discussion  of 
this  subject  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  tiie  Presi- 
dential races  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY  ON  RE- 
MARKS OF  GENERAL  BROWN  ON 
INFLUENCE  OF  JEWS  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolfki  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
ti-oduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry  directed 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schles- 
inger  calling  for  tlie  production  of  all 
factual  infoiTOation  in  the  possession  of 
General  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  upon  which  he  based  his 
statements  on  the  influence  of  Jews  in 
tlie  United  States.  The  resolution  calls 
for  the  specific  information  which  led 
to  General  Brown's  observation  that — 

We  have  the  Israelis  coming  to  us  for 
equipment.  We  say  we  can't  probably  get  the 
Congress  to  support  a  program  like  this.  And 
they  say  don't  worry  about  the  Congress.  We 
will  take  care  of  the  Congress.  This  Is  some- 
body from  another  country,  but  they  can  do 
it.  They  own.  you  know,  the  banks  in  this 
country,  the  newspapers.  Just  look  at  where 
the  Jewish  money  Is. 

The  lack  of  "intelligence"  evidenced 
by  General  Brown's  remarks  leads  me  to 
believe  the  basic  security  of  tlie  Nation 
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may  be  threatened  if  we  permit  one  with 
so  little  judgment  and  solid  information 
to  lead  our  defense  effort  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  of  Inquiry  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  full  congressional 
review  of  this  incident  which  took  place 
at  Duke  University  on  October  10.  If 
there  is  no  evidence  and  he  is  making 
statements  which  liave  no  evidentiary 
support,  then  I  tlunk  lie  should  resign. 
We  cannot  permit  a  man  who  makes 
rash,  unfounded  judgments  to  sei-ve  as 
tlie  Nation's  ranidng  military  officer.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  evidence  to 
support  General  Brown's  statements  then 
I  want  to  know  about  it  and  I  am  sme 
that  the  Congress  would  like  to  know 
about  it. 

In  concIu.«iion,  I  want  to  assert  tliat  I 
object  not  only  to  the  content  of  General 
Brown's  remarks  but  also  to  the  context. 
We  must  remember  that  liis  remarks 
were  made  at  the  height  of  the  recent 
campaign,  3  weeks  before  the  November 
election..^General  Brown  chose  to  inject 
liimself  into  pohtical  policymaking  which 
is  improper  for  any  military  officer.  His 
actions  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
wise  intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  who 
put  tlie  military  under  civilian  authority. 
It  was  similar  military  involvement  in 
political  affairs  which  perverted  our  Na- 
tion's decisionmaking  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  led  to  tragic  coase- 
quences. 


PRIVATE  GOLX>  OWNERSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane>  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  that  I 
read  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
in  the  Record  this  morning.  Tlie  gentle- 
man serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Cmrency  Committee.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  both  on  the  full 
committee  and  his  own  subcommittee 
with  him,  and  while  we  do  not  see  eye-to- 
eye  on  the  question  of  private  gold 
ownership,  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  regard. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  the  wisdom 
of  our  Government's  actions  regarding 
past  devaluations  because  I  want  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Issues  the  gentleman 
raised  concerning  private  gold  owner- 
ship. 

Unfortunately,  his  remarks  to  this 
body  yesterday  misrepresent  the  goals  of 
those  of  us  who  have  long  labored  to  ob- 
tain for  every  American  citizen  the  right 
to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  gold. 

My  colleague  criticized  the  Congress 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  became  nec- 
essary to  remove  from  the  President  the 
authority  to  lift  the  prohibition  of  Amer- 
icians  to  buy,  hold,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
in  sold.  My  colleague  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  suggesting  that,  as  a  .solution 
to  this  abdication  of  authority  to  the 
executive  branch,  legislation  would  be 
introduced  which  would  return  to  that 
very  branch  the  discretionary  autliority 
wliicli  Congress  had  i-emoved  in  enact- 


ing legislation  which  would  allow  Amer- 
icans to  own  gold  effective  December  31, 
1974. 

As  my  colleagues  wis  recall,  during  the 
debate  on  this  issue  on  July  2  of  this  year 
I  stated  that — 

The  Importance  of  the  cutoff  date  to  me 
is  that  If  the  Congress  adopts  a  date  certain, 
and  If  the  administration  later  comes  to  the 
Howse  and  asks  that  the  date  be  extended, 
for  whatever  reason,  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  would  vote  to  give  them  such 
an  extension  on  the  ground  that  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  faith,  because  the  administra- 
tion did  not  register  opposition  to  this  date 
certain  now. 

I  also  made  it  clear  that  I  was  support- 
ing passage  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  authorization  bill, 
which  I  had  previously  opposed,  because 
of  this  significant  alteration  which  would 
retum  to  Americans  this  fundamental 
right.  While  it  was  a  difficult  decision, 
it  was  a  good-faith  commitment  made  on 
my  part  to  support  legislation  with  a 
price  tag  of  $375  million  a  year  in  retum 
for  the  restoration  to  Americans  of  this 
vitally  important  right.  This  was  an 
agreement  reached  among  honorable 
men,  an  agreement  set  forth  in  the  leg- 
islative history  on  this  bill,  an  agreement 
which  was  consummated  by  a  vote  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  The  legislation 
passed  by  a  margin  of  225  to  140. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  conceive  of  any  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  violating 
this  agreement.  For  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  legislative  history  on 
this  proposal  as  it  was  written  on  the 
floor  on  July  2,  1974: 

Mr.  Crane.  4Ir.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  H.R.  15465. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
considered  the  International  Development 
Association  on  January  23,  1974,  I  opposed  It. 
I  have  become  a  supporter  of  the  legislation 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  I  ha^e  been  a  long-time  supporter 
of  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  buy,  sell, 
and  hold  gold:  in  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  we  introduced  an  amendment 
calls  for  the  restoration  of  this  right  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  unless  the  President  acts 
prior  to  that  date.  I  strongly  supported  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
thi»  right  13  restored  to  all  American  citizens. 
Because  the  Senate  has  already  acted  on 
its  bill,  S.  2665,  and  because  it  Includes  an 
amendment  which  also  will  permit  American 
citizens  to  own,  buy  or  sell  gold  on  or  before 
a  date  certain,  the  only  point  in  dispute 
when  the  IDA  bill  passes  the  House  and  then 
goes  to  conference  wlU  be  to  compromise  on 
the  effective  date.  H.R.  15465  provides  for  the 
right  to  be  restored  on  or  before  December 
31,  1974.  The  Senate  language  provides  for 
the  right  to  be  restored  on  September  1,  1974. 
In  addition.  In  response  to  a  series  of  spe- 
cific inquiries  to  Secretary  Simon.  Under  Sec- 
retar>'  Volcker  and  Assistant  Secretary  Hen- 
nessey, I  have  been  reassured  on  a  number  of 
points  which  concern  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  with  regard  to  tlie  International 
Development  Association. 

I  Include  the  text  of  Under  Secretary 
Volcker's  letter  to  me  of  Jime  14.  1974.  in 
the  REC'oan  at  tliis  point: 

UndFR  SECRET.tRY  OF  THE 

Thz/\sury  for  Monetabv  Afkairs. 

Washington,  June  4,  11)74. 
Hon.  Phtmp  M.  Crane, 
Hoiite  oj  Re tiracntatires. 
V/aahinqton.  D.C. 

D»:.*R  Me.  Crank:  You  raised  a  number  ot 
points  i-f.;iirdkng  IDA  practices  and  policies 
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during  the  June  11  hearings  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  This  letter  pro- 
vides responses  to  those  points,  generally 
in  the  order  in  which  you  brought  them 
up,  with  the  exception  of  private  ownership 
of  gold  to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
separately. 

By  way  of  general  introduction,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  U.S.  participation  in  the  pro- 
posed Fourth  Replenishment  of  IDA  will 
provide  the  Association  with  the  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  its  program.  U.S.  failure 
to  participate  m  IDA  will  not  only  mean 
the  collapse  of  the  institution's  abUlty  to 
carry  out  agreed  policies,  but  also  the  loss 
of  much  of  the  leverage  available  to  the 
United  States  for  affecting  pollcv  in  the 
World  Bank  group  of  Institutions. 

A  concrete  example  relates  to  the  question 
of  IDA  lending  to  South  Vietnam.  Since  all 
of  IDAS  present  funds  will  be  committed 
by  June  30,  futiu-e  loan  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  depends  on  U.S.  action  giving  prom- 
ise that  the  Fourth  Replenishment  will  come 
into  effect.  If  IDA  Is  assured  of  Fourth  Re- 
plenishment funds,  there  is  no  reason  not  to 
.intlcipate  an  appropriate  volume  of  IDA 
Assistance. 

The  World  Bank  has,  In  fact,  been  work- 
ing toward  establishment  of  a  consortium 
of  donor  countries  for  aid  to  IDA  members 
in  Indochina.  In  this  connection,  the  US. 
Government  has  expressed  to  the  IDA  man- 
.agement  its  view  that  an  Initial  annual  lend- 
ing  program  for  Vietnam  of  perhaps  fi50 
million  could  usefully  be  carried  out.  The 
IDA  management,  in  turn,  has  indicated  iu 
willingness  to  make  financing  available  to 
South  Vietnam  out  of  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment resources,  provided  that  IDA's  normal 
lending  criteria  are  satisfled  and  the  sccvu-ity 
situation  In  the  country  permits. 

Lending  to  Laos  and  Cambodia  could  also 
be  anticipated  out  of  IDA  Fourth  Replenish- 
ment resources.  This  fund  would  multi- 
laterallze  and  depoUtjcize  the  Southeast  Asia 
reconstruction  effort  and  take  advantage  of 
lh&  special  expertise  and  successful  experi- 
ence of  the  World  Bank  Group  In  reconstruc- 
tion activities.  These  Include  lending  for  re- 
construction of  Europe  and  Japan  after 
World  War  II  and  similar  efforts  after  ho.stlll- 
ties  In  Nigeria  and  Bangladesh. 

Another  example  of  the  importance  of  U.S. 
participation  Ui  IDA  In  order  to  achieve  im- 
portant International  economic  objectives  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  continuing  member- 
ship of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  hiter- 
national  fljianclal  institutions.  This  question 
is  being  examined  within  the  re.spective 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  and  no 
new  developments  are  anticipated  at  least 
until  the  annual  meetings  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  fall.  The  United  States  is  strongly 
supporting  continued  membership  by  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  while  we  can  give  no 
guarantees  on  their  continued  membership^ 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  xmdermlnlng  their 
continued  participation  than  to  have  the 
United  States  pull  back  from  further  finan- 
cial participation  In  IDA. 

There  are  at  pre.sent  no  cases  of  which  the 
Executive  Branch  U  aware  of  IDA  credits  be- 
ing proposed  for  countries  that  have  expro- 
priated foreign  private  Investments  without 
comjjensatlon.  It  is  already  the  policy  of  the 
World  Bank  and  IDA  to  withhold  lending 
where  such  expropriations  take  place  and 
compensation  has  not  been  provided,  or  un- 
less reasonable  efforts  to  arrive  at  settlements 
nre  being  made.  The  stated  World  Bank 
policy  is  consistent  with  Executive  Branch 
policy  and  with  applicable  statutory  policy 
expressions. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  discuss  with  tlie  World  Bank  withdrawal 
of  Bank  opposition  to  the  granting  of  loans 
to  tr;e  Government  of  Chile,  since  the  World 
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Bank  does  not  oppose  such  loans.  In  fact, 
within  the  last  six  months  the  World  Bank 
made  three  loans  to  Chile,  and  three  addi- 
tional loans  are  in  the  processing  pipeline. 
The  World  Bank's  earlier  suspension  of  lend- 
ing to  Chile  was  based  on  its  conclusion  that 
the  economic  situation  there  had  deteriorated 
to  such  an  extent  that  effective  use  of  World 
Bank  funds  was  not  possible  and  was  also  due 
to  the  absence  of  good  faith  negotiations  on 
compensating  U.S.  Investors  for  nationalized 
property.  Economic  policy  reforms  by  the  new 
government  of  Chile  have  significantly  al- 
tered the  prospect  for  the  Chilean  economy 
nnd  good  faith  negotiations  are  now  going 
forward  on  compensation  of  copper  com- 
panies. A  satisfactory  agreement  has  already 
been  reached  In  this  regard  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  and  the  Cerro  Corporation. 

The  announcement  by  India  of  its  det- 
onation of  a  nuclear  device  has  raised  legit- 
imate concerns  about  the  extent  to  which 
developing  countries  may  be  unwisely  al- 
locating too  much  of  their  resources  to  non- 
development  purposes.  In  the  Indian  case, 
the  Administration  believes  that  the  nuclear 
test  explosion  does  give  rise  to  questions 
about  India's  economic  priorities  for  the 
future,  although  it  Is  recognized  that  peace- 
ful nuclear  development,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  nuclear  power  generation.  Is  Im- 
portant for  India's  development.  To  the 
extent  thr  India's  nuclear  efforts  are  di- 
rected tw  — ds  peaceful  purposes,  the  con- 
cern about  the  recent  test  disappears.  The 
United  States  Is  sure  that  all  aid  donors 
win  want  to  review  carefully  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Indian  nuclear  program  In  rela- 
tion to  India's  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment. Since  IDA  normally  monitors  the  ap- 
propriateness of  budgetary  policy  of  Its  bor- 
rowers— including  the  proportion  spent  for 
military  purposes — and  will  not  readily  lend 
if  an  excessive  proportion  of  a  country's 
budget  is  being  devoted  to  non-development 
purposes,  there  is  no  need  for  a  special  pro- 
hibition on  IDA  credits  related  to  a  particular 
type  of  military  expenditure  or  to  acquisi- 
tion of  military  equipment  from  a  partlctilar 
source. 

All  of  IDA'S  transactions,  like  those  of  the 
World  Bank,  are  subjected  to  a  comprehen- 
sive audit  program  by  the  public  accounting 
firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  In  addition, 
a  system  of  Internal  financial  audits  and  pro- 
gram evaluation  audits  is  normally  carried 
on  by  the  Bank,  and  discussions  are  now 
reaching  a  final  stage  on  the  initiation,  at 
the  urging  of  the  United  States,  of  an  inde- 
pendent evaluative  audit  mechanism  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  World  Bank  and  IDA 
operations.  The  Treasury  has  drawn  heavily 
on  GAG  assistance  and  advice  in  formulat- 
ing its  position  In  this  area. 

Although  all  IDA  officials  are  subject  to 
the  conflict  of  Interest  rules  of  the  World 
Bank  Group,  the  Idea  of  a  system  of  financial 
disclosure  by  senior  officials  has  merit  and 
will  be  explored  promptly  with  the  World 
Bank. 

Most  OPEC  members  countries  are  ineligi- 
ble for  IDA  credits  under  IDA's  criterion  of 
per  capita  GNP  of  $375  or  less.  Only  Indo- 
nesia and  Ecuador  were  receiving  IDA  cred- 
its before  oU  prices  went  up;  further  lending 
to  these  countries  haa  been  terminated  al- 
ready or  will  be  by  June  30.  1974.  Thus  no 
special  additional  action  is  necessary  to  ac- 
coniplish  the  termination  of  IDA  lending 
to  OPEC  countries. 

By  its  charter,  IDA  can  only  lend  to  Its 
member  countries.  Rhodesia  Is  not  a  member 
of  IDA. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  Is  responsive  to  your 
concerns  regarding  IDA  and  that  you  will  find 
it  possible  to  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Volckkr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  this  response 
from  Secretary  Volcker  to  my  series  of  in- 


quiries at  the  subcommittee's  hearings,  my 
staff  and  I  then  held  a  series  of  meetings 
with  various  Treasury  Department  officials. 

On  the  t>a6ls  of  the  letter,  and  these  meet- 
ings, I  was  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  committee  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  BLACKBtJRN)  and  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams)  in  preparing  suppleinentarj-  views 
on  the  bUl. 

I  include  those  views  at  this  point  as 
a  very  Important  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill,  H.R.  15465: 

"SUPrLEMENTARY  VIEWS  TO  H.R.  15465  OF  CON- 
GRESSMEN   Ben    B.    BLACKBiniN,    Philip   M. 

Crane,  and  Lawrence  G.  Williams 

■Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
considered  the  fourth  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association  on 
January  23,  1974,  we  opposed  it. 

"We  now  support  the  new  bill,  H.R.  15465, 
for  the  following  reason: 

"It  contains  Title  II  which  restores  to  every 
American  citizen  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  and 
own  gold  by  a  date  certain. 

"Mr.  Crane  has  been  the  primary  House 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  restore  the  right  and 
we  are  very  pleased  that  the  full  committee 
lias  overwhelmingly  voted  Its  Inclusion  iu 
this  bill. 

"Because  the  Senate  has  already  acted  on 
its  bill,  S.  2665,  and  because  It  includes  an 
amendment  which  also  will  permit  American 
citizens  to  own,  buy  or  sell  gold  on  or  before 
a  date  certain,  the  only  point  In  dispute  when 
tlie  IDA  bill  goes  to  conference  will  be  to 
compromise  on  the  effective  date.  H.R.  15465 
provides  for  the  right  to  be  restored  ou  or  be- 
fore December  31,  1974.  The  Senate  language 
provides  for  the  right  to  be  restored  ou  Sep- 
tember 1,  1974. 

"In  addition,  In  response  to  a  series  of  spe- 
cific Inquiries  to  Secretary  Simon,  Undersec- 
retary Volcker  and  Assistant  Secretary  Hen- 
nessey, we  have  been  reassured  on  a  number 
of  points  which  concern  us  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  with  regard  to  the  Internal  De- 
^■eIopment  A.s8oclation.  These  reasstirances 
include  the  following: 

"1.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  for  loans  of  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  from  this  IDA  r^lenishment. 

"2.  Those  members  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  who  have 
previously  been  recipients  of  IDA  loans,  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  them. 

"In  these  meetings,  wo  have  also  stressed 
the  continuing  concern  of  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  and  us  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing specific  policies: 

"1.  Continuing  membership  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  In  the  IMF  and  the  IBRD.  It  has 
been  stressed  to  U.S.  representatives  of  the 
IMP  and  the  IBRD  and  Treasury  officials  that 
continuing  membership  for  the  Republic 
of  China  In  the  IMF  and  the  IBRD  will  be  a 
prime  prerequisite  for  continued  support  of 
funding  of  IDA  as'  it  comes  up  for  its  an- 
nual appropriations  process  if  H.R.  15465 
passes.  That  is,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  annually  the  funding 
of  IDA  and  will,  we  believe,  consider  con- 
tinuing membership  of  the  Republic  of 
China  in  the  IMF  and  the  IBRD  as  one  of  the 
prime  prerequisites  to  any  continued  fund- 
ing. 

"2.  Purchase  of  military  hardware  by  recip- 
ients from  non-donor  nations.  A  number  of 
our  colleagues  expressed  concern  over  the  fact 
that  some  recipient  nations  of  IDA  purchased 
armaments  Irom  non-contrlbutlng  nations 
(particularly  the  Communist  countries.  We 
have  expressed  our  concern  over  this  and 
have  been  assured  by  officials  that  'IDA  nor- 
mally monitors  the  appropriateness  of  budg- 
etary policy  of  its  borrowers — including  the 
proportions  spent  for  military  purposes'  and 
that  this  close  scrutiny  will,  in  fact,  be  in- 
tensified. 

"3.  Secretary  V^olcker  has  assured  Mr.  Crane 
in  his  letter  of  June  14  that  'the  idea  of 
a  system  of   financial  disclosure   by   senior 


officials  has  merit  and  will  be  explored 
promptly  with  the  World  Bank."  We  support 
this  move  and  trust  it  will  be  expeditiously 
considered  and  promptly  implemented. 

"4.  We  have  also  expressed  oui  deep  con- 
cern over  those  recipient  nations  of  IDA 
loans  which  have  chosen  to  detonate  nuclear 
devlcss.  This  is  a  particularly  obnoxious  ac- 
tion for  several  reasons:  The  first  is  quite 
obviously  the  diversion  of  resources  from 
more  urgently  needed  priorities,  such  as  ffed- 
ing  its  own  population,  to  a  militarily  de- 
itabilizing  'prestige'  project. 

"Equally  important,  however,  Is  the  fact 
that  nxiclear  nonprollferatlon  has  long  been 
a  major  premise  of  American  foreign  policy. 
A  great  deal  of  our  foreign  policy  activity 
lias  rested  on  the  premise  that  we  will  try 
to  limit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
wherever  possible.  For  the  United  St.ates, 
even  Indirectly,  to  support  nations  which 
are  so  clearly  violating  such  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  our  foreign  policy.  Is  unthinkable 
to  us  and  we  believe  to  a  majority  of  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  House.  Therefore,  we 
are  pleased  that  World  Bank  and  IDA  officials 
wiU  examine  very  closely  their  lending 
policies  to  any  nation  which  may  detonate 
a  nuclear  device.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Crane. 
Undersecretary  Volcker  noted  that  Die 
United  States  is  sure  that  all  aid  donors  will 
want  to  review  carefully  the  Implications  of 
the  Indian  nuclear  program  in  relation  to 
India's  long-range  economi'  development.' 

"In  summary,  because  of  the  restoration  of 
the  right  to  own  gold,  and  because  of  these 
major  policy  clarifications,  we  feel  the  bill 
H.R.  15465  is  deserving  of  support. 
"Ben  B.  Blackbxjrn. 
■PHILIP  M.  Crane. 
"Lawrence  G.  Williams." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  concerns 
which  we  have  raised,  go  beyond  the  .-io- 
called  "gold  question." 

These  discussions  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  clear  the  air  on  a  number  of  major  policy 
problems  concerning  IDA,  as  expressed  in  our 
supplementary  views.  As  the  Treasury  off- 
ficials  are  aware,  and  I  presume  that  the  of- 
ficials of  the  IMP/ World  Bank  group  ai-e 
aware,  we  shall  continue  to  monitor  clo.sely 
through  the  appropriations  process  the  ■vigor 
with  which  our  concerns  are  pursued. 

Because  of  these  facts,  I  support  the  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Interesting,  to  note 
that  the  Treasui-y  Department  recently 
issued  a  release  on  this  subject.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  the  Treasury  Department 
Ls  taking  this  agreement  seriously.  The 
text  of  their  release  of  November  12, 
1974,  follows: 

Memorandum  for  Correspondenis 

November  12,  1974. 

In  response  to  questions,  Jack  F.  Benneir. 
Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  stat.ed 
today  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  position  con- 
tinues to  be  that  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
quested to  postpone  the  date  of  December  31, 
at  which  time  private  United  States  Invest- 
ment In  gold  bullion  would  be  permitted, 
only  if  there  were  developments  in  fdreign 
exchange  or  financial  markets  making  such 
a  change  desirable.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever such  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  the 
Treasury  does  not  anticipate  that  conditions 
will  necessitate  such  a  request  to  tlie  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  referring  to  this  legis- 
lative procedure  in  his  remarks  yester- 
day, my  colleague  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Gon- 
zalez »  used  the  words  "deceptive"  and 
"fraudulent."  This  is  very  strong  lan- 
guage from  an  individual  who  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  mar.date  of  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Hoose.  Further,  it 
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does  violence  to  the  compromise  nego- 
tiated by  the  honorable  men  oX  this  body. 

My  coU.ague  further  alludes  to  "see- 
ing thousands  of  Americans  fleeced, 
cheated  and  defrauded  by  the  expeit  ex- 
ijeiienced  gold  5i>eculators."  He  worries 
for  the  public,  accuses  the  banlsers,  and 
totally  ignores  the  regulatory  authori- 
ties invested  in  Federal  agencies.  One 
might  as  readily  raise  this  same  specter 
over  trading  in  silver,  crpper,  nickel,  or 
pork  bellies. 

I.  too,  am  veiT  interested  In  what  spe- 
cific regulations  the  various  Government 
agencies  will  be  implementing  to  regulate 
gold  ownership  and  trading.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  letters 
dated  November  4,  1974,  which  I  have 
.sent  to  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  James  Smith, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Kay  Gar- 
rett, Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  Louis  Engman, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion, be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

As  you  know,  I  have  loug  been  Interested 
in  obtaining  for  American  citizens  the  riglit 
to  buy,  seU,  or  otherwise  deal  in  gold. 

Now  that  PL  93-373  has  been  signed  by  the 
President,  I  am  very  interested  in  what  reg' 
illations  your  agency  might  be  planning 
to  Implement  regarding  thia  law. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  your  plans 
are,  if  any? 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  my  col- 
league failed  to  mention  the  protection 
to  be  offered  through  the  recently  estab- 
lished Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mis.sion.  As  recently  as  November  15, 
1974.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
gan work  on  the  promulgation  of  regiila- 
tions  relative  to  transactions  for  the  de- 
livery of  silver  bullion,  gold  bullion,  or 
bulk  silver  and  gold  coins  pursuant  to 
a  standardized  contract  commonly 
known  as  a  margin  account,  maigln  con- 
tract, leverage  contract,  or  leverage  ac- 
count. I  Incorporate  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  Agriculture  Department's 
notification  of  this  action  as  contained 
in  the  Federal  Register: 

[Department  of  Agriculture — Commodity 
Exchange  Authoilty] 

TuADiNc  IN  Leverage  Contkacts  in  Gold 

AND  Silver 

notice  of  inquiry 

Section  217  of  Pub.  L.  93-4G3.  enacted 
Ociober  23,  1974,  provides  for  regulation 
by  the  ne'vly-establlshed  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  of  transactions  for  the 
delivery  of  silver  bullion,  gold  bullion  or 
built  silver  and  gold  coins  ptirsuant  to  a 
standardized  contract  commonly  known  as  a 
margin  account,  margin  contract,  leverage 
lonlract  or  leverage  account.  (Hereinafter 
rererred  to  as  "leverage  trading"  or  "leverage 
contracts.")  Under  this  section,  effective 
April  21.  1975.  all  persons  will  be  forbidden 
to  oHer  to  enter  Into,  enter  Into,  or  confirm 
the  execution  of  any  such  transaction  con- 
trary to  any  rtjle.  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
designed  to  insure  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  transaction  or  prevent  manipulation  or 
fraud. 

Pursuant  to  sections  418  and  104  of  Pub. 
L.  93-463,  the  Administrator  of  the  Com- 
iiiodlty  Exchange  Authority  Is  Invltiuf;  all 
persons  Interested  In,  or  affected  by,  such 
leverage  trading  in  gold  or  silver  to  give 
ihelr  views  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  considering  what  nile.s,  regulations 
or  orders  should  be  ls.«!iied  with  respect  to 
sucl\  trading. 


To  assist  the  Commission  In  considering 
this  matter,  all  Interested  persons  are  re- 
quested to  submit  their  views  aa  to  what 
rules,  regulations  or  orders  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  Insure  the  financial  solvency 
of  leverage  contracts  or  to  prevent  manipu- 
lation or  fraud.  Any  person  who  believes  that 
an  account  of  his  actued  experiences  will  be 
of  value  to  the  Commission  Is  requested  to 
submit  them  In  writing. 

AU  persons  dealing  In,  or  proposing  to 
deal  in.  leverage  contracts  In  silver  bullion, 
gold  btillion  or  bulk  silver  and  gold  coins  are 
requested  to  submit  their  views  as  to  regu- 
lation; copies  of  the  types  of  contracts  they 
write;  a  description  of  how  they  solicit  busi- 
ness. Including  copies  of  advertising  and 
other  promotional  literature;  a  description 
of  how  they  Insure,  or  plan  to  Insure,  th« 
financial  solvency  of  their  contracts;  and 
any  other  Information  they  believe  wUI  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Commission  in  considering 
this  matter. 

Written  statements  of  Interested  persona 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Administrator, 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  United 
States  Depturtment  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20250,  prior  to  December  31,  1974. 
AU  written  submissions  made  pursuant  to 
this  notice  will  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  during  reg- 
ular business  hours. 

Issued:  November  12,  1974. 

Alex  C.  Caldwell, 
Administrator. 
Covimoditji  Excluinge  Authority. 

|FR  Doc.  74-26787  PUed  H-14-74;8:45  am] 

To  date,  I  have  not  yet  received  a  re- 
ply to  any  of  tlie  above  mentioned  inquir- 
ies. However,  I  have  had  an  extremely 
informative  meeting  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Wolfe.  Director  of  the  OflRce  of  Domestic 
Gold  and  Silver  Operations  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  TreasuiT-  During  that 
meeting,  we  discussed  many  aspects  of 
the  gold  market,  and  how  it  would  evolve. 
I  was  heartened  to  have  Mr.  Wolfe  ad- 
vise me  that  he  en\isioned  the  United 
States  becoming  the  "freest  gold  market 
in  the  world."  In  addition,  I  believe  my 
colleagues  in  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  find  of  interest  the  following 
elaboration  of  remarks  by  TTiomas  Wolfe. 
Director  of  tlie  Office  of  Domestic  Gold 
and  SiU'er  Opeiations,  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association: 
Remarks   by   Thomas   W.   Wolfe,   Director, 

Office    op    Domestic    Gold    and    Silver 

Opkrations.    October    21,    1974 

On  next  December  31 — or  earlier  If  the 
President  so  elects — all  statutory  restrictions 
on  the  ownership  of  gold  will  end.  Americans 
will  be  free  to  buy,  sell  and  hold  gold  ]  ast  as 
they  do  other  basic  commodities.  There  will 
be  no  residue  of  Government  rules,  regula- 
tioi'.s.  guidelines  or  hints  beyond  those  that 
would  normally  apply  to  business  transac- 
tion in  general.  In  short,  the  United  States 
win  have  a  gold  market  that  Is  as  free  and 
open  as  In  any  country  In  the  v.orld. 

A  f  reat  many  banks  are  taking  a  hard  look 
at  the  possibility  of  actively  participating  In 
the  new  gold  market.  But  being  more  regu- 
lation conscious  than  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  many  banks  have  asked  whether 
ihey  will  be  permitted  to  deal  In  gold.  This  Is 
not  an  idle  question.  In  contrast  to  the  ac- 
cepted legal  status  of  individuals  and  uou- 
financial  corporations,  banking  powers  under 
the  law  are  exclusive  and  the  omission  of 
any  power  Is  an  implied  prohibition.  How- 
ever, national  banks  have  the  authority  un- 
der Section  24  of  the  National  Bank  Act  to 
buy  Aud  tell  bullion,  defined  as  gold  and  sil- 
ver, subject,  of  cour.se,  to  stich  conditions  as 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  con- 
sider appriiprlate.  State  phnrtered  b.inks  have 


comparable  authority  to  deal  In  bullion  im- 
der  state  banking  laws.  So,  itot  later  than 
next  January  1  those  banka  that  so  elect  may 
once  again  include  gold  in  the  range  of  serv- 
ices available  to  their  customers. 

The  right  to  deal  in  gold  by  banks  for 
their  own  or  customer  accounts  doea  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  all  banks  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  on  this  function.  Whether  and 
in  what  way  a  bank  may  participate  in  the 
new  gold  market  Is  a  matter  for  manage- 
ment decision  based  essentiaUy  on  the  time 
honored  profit  motive.  In  making  this  de- 
cision any  potential  gold  dealer  ahould,  of 
course,  have  some  awareness  of  the  present 
scope  of  tlie  gold  market — who  buys  gold, 
how  much,  where  it  comes  from — and  what 
new  developments  lie  ahead.  In  this  con- 
text let  me  briefly  outline  the  supply-de- 
mand situation  for  gold  In  thla  country  as 
it  IB  now,  set  forth  a  few  of  the  factors  that 
are  likely  to  effect  changes  following  an  end 
to  gold  controls,  and  offer  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  potential  role  of  the  banka  in  the  new 
environment. 

The  production  of  gold  on  a  large  scale 
is  a  relatively  recent  historical  development. 
Since  King  Solomon's  time  the  total  pro- 
duction of  gold  throughout  the  world  ia  es- 
timated to  be  about  2V3  billion  ounces. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  this  amount  lias  been 
mined  since  1900  and  about  half  of  It  In  the 
past  25  years.  Annual  wortd  gold  output 
reached  its  peak  in  1970  at  about  48  mil- 
lion oiuices.  Of  this  total  South  Africa  pro- 
duced about  30  million  ounces,  the  Sovlel 
Union  perh^s  7  or  8  mlUlon  ounces,  and 
the  UiUted  States  about  IVj  million  ounces. 
Since  1970  world  gold  production  has  shown 
a  substantial  decline.  In  1974  the  production 
of  gold  outside  the  Soviet  Union  is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  about  32  million  ounces. 
This  year  United  States  gold  output  wUl  be 
not  much  over  1  million  ounces. 

On  the  demand  side  the  industrial  and 
conunercial  use  of  gold  rose  rapidly  after 
World  War  II  and  by  1972  probably  at  leabt 
equaled  world  gold  production.  However, 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  commercial 
gold  buying  has  dropped  sharply — largely 
in  response  to  higher  prices — and  is  now  sub- 
.stontially  sliort  of  world  gold  production.  In 
1973  and  again  this  year  the  market  demand 
for  gold  has  been  largely  sustained  by  heavy 
purchases  for  speculation  and  Inve^stment. 

For  many  years  American  Industry  has 
been  the  largest  constant  buyer  of  gold  iu 
the  world  market.  In  the  peak  demand  year 
of  1972,  American  industrial  gold  consump- 
tion totaled  over  7  million  ounces — about  15 
percent  of  the  world  supply.  Since  our  min- 
ing production  was  less  than  I'^i  mllliou 
ounces.  United  States  gold  Imports  In  that 
year  totaled  nearly  6  mlUlon  ounces.  Over 
the  past  year  or  so  Industrial  gold  consump- 
tion In  the  United  States  has  sharply  de- 
clined, and  gold  bullion  Imports  this  year 
will  probably  be  well  under  5  million  ounce.';. 

But  while  Industrial  gold  buying  has  been 
on  a  sharp  down  trend,  a  new  demand  fac- 
tor has  developed  In  the  American  market 
In  the  past  year  or  so.  In  December  of  1973 
the  gold  regulations  were  Interpreted  to  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  any  gold  coin  originally 
minted  prior  to  1980,  Including  restrlkes  of 
these  coins  In  subsequent  years.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  Interpretation  was  to  open 
the  American  market  to  so-called  "bullion" 
coins,  mainly  of  Mexican  and  Austrian  or- 
igin. As  a  resiilt.  In  the  first  8  months  of 
tills  year  Americans  purchased  nearly  2  mil- 
lion ounces  of  gold  In  coins  valued  ut  about 
$340  million.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  Ui  ited 
States  Imports  of  gold  will  be  between  8  and 
9  million  ounces — perhaps  6  mUllon  ounces 
for  Industrial  use  and  between  3',^  and  4 
million  ounces  in  bullion  coins  bought  by 
Individuals. 

Bvt  what  about  the  future?  What  wUl 
happen  when  gold  controls  end?  At  present 
we  can't  be  certain  how  strong  American 
demand  for  gold  wUl  be.  but  we  do  know  that 
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all  of  It  win  be  reflected  In  higher  imports  in 
the  absence  of  Government  sales.  If  there 
are  Increased  Imports  they  ■will  come  from 
the  only  available  sources  of  new  supply, 
i.e..  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
combination  of  strong  demand  for  gold 
and  higher  prices  could  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  adverse  Impact  on  tlie  balance 
of  payments  for  1975.  In  this  situation  It 
seems  prudent  to  be  prepared  to  make  gold 
sales  from  the  Government  stock  If  the  need 
becomes  clear.  This  would  not  Involve  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  holdings. 
In  addition  to  reducing  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  such  sales  would  increase  fed- 
eral receipts  and  effect  a  modest  contribu- 
tion toward  a  balance  In  the  Federal  budget. 

In  this  new  situation  banks  are  consider- 
ing various  ways  in  which  they  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  gold  market.  Options  being 
considered  cover  a  broad  range  from  the 
simple  direct  sale  of  gold  to  investors  all  the 
way  to  fairly  exotic  Instruments  such  as  gold 
convertible  CD's. 

My  coUeagues  on  the  panel  will  be  en- 
lightening you  on  the  technical  details  of 
possible  gold  market  dealing  from  a  banker's 
standpoint.  For  my  part  I  think  It  may  be 
useful  to  offer  a  few  cautionai-y  thoughts  on 
the  possible  scope  of  the  new  market. 

The  forecasts  of  demands  In  the  coming 
year  have  ranged  from  a  substantial  surge 
in  public  buying  and  much  higher  gold 
prices  to  a  minor  ripple  of  demand  that 
might  generate  a  sell-off  by  disappointed 
speculators  and  an  actual  drop  in  the  gold 
price.  Let  me  present  a  few  reasons  that 
seem  mildly  persuasive  to  me  why  an 
extraordinary  surge  in  gold  demand  may  not 
occur. 

(1)  Tliere  Is  nothing  In  the  American  his- 
torical past  to  Indicate  any  great  public 
Interest  in  holding  gold.  Gold  was  not  widely 
held  as  a  store  of  wealth  here  when  It  was 
freely  available  prior  to  1933.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  Canadians  have  not  been 
heavy  gold  buyers  and  the  llftmg  of  owner- 
ship restraints  for  the  Japanese  last  year 
created  only  a  short-run  spurt  in  public  buy- 
ing which  quickly  faded. 

(2)  Since  December  1973  the  so-called 
"bullion"  gold  coins  have  been  available  for 
ipurchase  by  Americans  In  virtually  un- 
limited quantities.  But  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
demand  for  these  coins  has  not  been  unduly 
heavy  despite  active  promotion  in  the 
market. 

(3)  Holders  of  gold  bullion,  particularly  in 
small  amounts  do  not.  In  any  practical  sense, 
have  a  liquid  Investment.  As  a  freely  traded 
commodity  there  Is  always  the  risk  of  a 
substantial  swing  In  the  price.  Over  the  past 
year  the  price  of  gold  has  made  several 
short-rvui  movements— down  as  well  as  up— 
of  15  percent  or  more.  But  even  apart  from 
the  commodity  price  risk,  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial gap  between  the  buy-sell  price 
necessarily  quoted  by  dealers  of  gold  in  small 
quantities. 

(4)  Gold  Is  an  Investment  which  gives  no 
current  return  to  the  bolder.  At  the  present 
high  level  of  Interest  rates  this  sacrifice  is  a 
considerable  cost  factor,  particularly  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

(5)  Investors  In  gold  must  take  account 
of  the  very  large  stock  of  gold  held  In  ofUclal 
reserves  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States  alone  hoMs  about  276  million  ounces, 
an  amount  several  times  larger  than  pres- 
ent annual  world  gold  production.  The  pos- 
sibility of  using  a  portion  of  this  reserve  to 
satisfy  new  public  demand  Is  a  factor  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  prudent 
investor. 

f6)  And  finally,  any  banker  contemplating 
Bold  dealing  must  recognize  that  he  will  face 
formidable  competition  from  other  sectors 
of  the  market,  not  to  mention  his  fellow 
bankers.  As  a  free  conunodity,  gold  In  the 
coming  year  can  be  bought  aiid  sold  by  any- 
one. Wliatever  the  extent  of  market  demand 


the  gold  business  Is  certain  to  be  amocg 
the  most  highly  competitive  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  In  this  situation  the  profits 
to  the  average  bank  m  gold  sales  are  likely 
to  be  at  best  minor,  even  Including  a 
modest  boost  to  the  safe  deposit  rental 
business. 

But  even  if  the  direct  sale  of  gold  ttuns 
out  to  be  more  of  a  cost  burden  rather  than 
a  source  of  revenue  to  banks,  I  doubt  that 
our  enterprising  and  Innovative  bankers  will 
give  up  the  game  easily.  For  modern  bank- 
ers the  return  of  gold  to  commodity  status 
in  a  sense  turns  the  clock  back  to  the  17th 
century  when  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard 
Street  conceived  the  Idea  of  issuing  more 
and  more  paper  receipts  against  less  and 
less  gold  deposits  and  thereby  established 
the  basic  principle  of  the  modern  banking 
system.  But  for  American  bankers  of  today 
there  is  a  difference  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Unlike  the  ancient  Lombards,  Ameri- 
can bankers  operate  In  an  environment  of 
long  established  and,  on  the  whole,  atten- 
tive federal  and  state  regulatory  authorities. 

In  assessing  the  gold  market  from  a  bank- 
er's viewpoint,  the  key  point  Is  that  a  free 
gold  commodity  market — with  fluctuating 
prices  determined  by  essentially  unpredicta- 
ble supply  and  demand — Is  a  very  recent 
historical  phenomenon.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  free  gold  market  dates  only  from 
March  17,  1968  when  the  two-tier  gold  price 
came  Into  being.  For  centuries  prior  to  that 
date — the  price  of  gold  for  anyone  was  rigidly 
fixed  by  political  authorities  based  essen- 
tially on  Its  monetary  status.  However,  the 
one  factor  that  has  In  the  past  distinguished 
gold  from  other  commodities — a  fixed  trad- 
ing price — has  now  gone  by  the  board.  The 
significance  of  this  change,  particularly  for 
bankers.  Is  profound.  AU  of  the  banking  tra- 
ditions. Institutional  practices,  regulations, 
and  habits  of  thought  pertaining  to  bank 
gold  dealing,  which  have  their  roots  In  the 
long  historical  period  prior  to  1968,  are 
largely  irrelevant  in  the  new  environment. 
Gold  Is  now  a  commodity  priced  in  a  free 
market  and  with  a  highly  volatile  recent 
price  record.  For  banks,  gold  dealing  under 
these  conditions  will  be  a  wholly  new  ac- 
tivity for  which  the  historical  past  offers  no 
reliable  guide — either  for  the  bankers  or  the 
bank  regulators.  In  this  context  we  can 
assume  that  the  banking  authorities  will  be 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  developments,  and 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  appropriate 
guidance  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  situa- 
tion so  warrants. 

We  will  all  note  that  Mr.  Wolfe  states 
that— 

There  is  no  residue  of  Government  rule^, 
regulations,  guidelines  or  lilnts  beyond  those 
that  wovild  normally  apply  to  business  trans- 
actions in  general.  In  short,  the  United 
States  will  have  a  gold  market  that  is  as 
free  and  open  as  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  this  free-market  econ- 
omy is  among  tiie  greatest  strengths  of 
our  American  system.  I  do  not  sell  our 
American  public  short  and  I  believe  that 
the  protection  of  this  open  and  free  mar- 
ket is  the  best  protection  of  our  system 
and  ultimately  of  the  individual  citizen. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  pub- 
lic is  so  foolish  as  to  be  "fleeced,  cheated, 
and  defrauded'  as  easily  es  my  col- 
league suggests.  I  am  confident  the 
American  public  will  not  be  bamboozled 
by  sleazy  operators  in  the  new  gold  mar- 
ket. I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  deal  in  this  commodity  as 
they  have  been  dealing  in  other  com- 
modities, from  precious  gems  to  pork 
bellies,  for  many  years. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend  that  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  innate  shojjping  abil- 


ity of  the  American  consumer.  That  we 
will  be  offered  a  wide  variety  of  gold 
ranging  from  certificates  indicating  own- 
ership, to  small  bars,  to  bullion  coins,  to 
coins  which  are  legal  tender  in  other 
lands,  will,  I  believe,  again  offer  the 
American  consumer  the  variety  of 
choices  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  this,  as 
in  any  other  market. 

Regarding  the  allegation  that  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  question  of  private 
gold  ownership,  I  would  remind  my  friend 
that  on  numerous  previous  occasions 
over  a  period  of  years  I  have  both  for- 
mally and  informally  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  to 
hold  such  hearings. 

Tlie  gentleman  repeatedly  asks  that 
the  Congress  reassert  its  authority  in  this 
area.  Of  course,  the  Congress  did — that 
is  why  the  bill  passed  by  such  wide  mar- 
gins both  here  and  in  the  other  body.  But 
a  further  point  that  deserves  to  be  driven 
home  is  how  can  the  Congress  reassert 
its  authority  by  giving  the  President  the 
arbitrary  authority  to  determine  a  date 
to  peimit  private  gold  ownership?  It  is 
precisely  this  kind  of  congressional  ab- 
dication which  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
eroded  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
over  the  years,  and  also  denied  the 
American  citizens  the  right  to  own  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  proper 
course  in  this  matter  lies  not  in  returning 
to  the  executive  branch  the  vast  power 
it  has  exercised  in  this  area  for  more 
than  40  years,  but  in  returning  to  Con- 
gress yet  another  oversight  responsi- 
bility— that  of  ruling  on  any  effort  to 
sell,  alienate,  or  commit  any  of  our  gold 
reserves  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  have  already  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect.  My  bill  would  prohibit 
the  sale,  alienation,  or  commitment  of 
gold  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury 
without  prior  approval  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  another  area  where  the 
peoples'  Representatives  in  Congress 
should  have  the  right  to  oversee  any  ac- 
tion taken.  If  my  colleague  from  Texas  is, 
in  fact,  concerned  over  the  abdication 
by  Congress  of  its  prop)er  responsibiUties, 
then  I  call  upon  him  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  my  bill  togetiier  with  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  I  circulated  in  Septem- 
ber calling  for  support  of  tJie  bill  and 
ask  that  they  be  incorporated  in  the 
Recobd  at  this  point: 

H.R.  16594 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale,  alienation,  or  com- 
mitment of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   without   prior   approval   by  Act 
of  Congress 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  3699  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  733),  section  10(a)  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  822a 
(a>),  or  any  other  provi.^ion  of  law,  or  any 
rule,  regidatlon  or  authority  of  any  such 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  not 
FeU,  alienate,  or  commit  gold  without  prior, 
spetiflc  approval  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Horsr  of  Representatives. 

Wa^'iington.  D.C.  September  17.  1974. 

Dear  Cklleacdf:   Last  week  I  Introduced 

legislation  to  prohibit  the  sale,  alienation,  or 

commitment  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury   without   nrior  approval   by  Act  of 

COU%tS!V.. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  very 
broad  outstanding  authority  to  dispose  of  our 
gold.  Current  law  provides  that  ".  .  .  he  may 
sell  gold  In  siny  amount  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  rates  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  public  inter- 
est ..."  I  believe  that  the  oversight  au- 
thority provided  by  my  bill  properly  belongs 
to  the  Congress.  This  Is  yet  another  area 
where  the  executive  branch  has  unlimited 
power  and  where  the  people's  Repre.sentatlves 
In  Congress  should  have  the  right  to  over- 
see any  action  taken. 

There  Is  clearly  no  valid  reason  for  deny- 
ing Congress  the  oversight  authority  pro- 
vided by  my  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  Initially  granted  his  broad  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  value  of 
our  currency  at  a  time  when  It  was  redeem- 
able in  gold.  The  gold-reserve  requirements 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposits  have 
been  abolished,  however,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  monetary  role  of  gold,  begun  in  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  power  to  dispose  of  this 
national  treasure,  our  gold  reserves,  must 
not  rest  In  one  individual.  I  plan  to  reintro- 
duce this  legislation  requiring  Congressional 
approval  of  the  sale,  alienation,  or  commit- 
ment of  our  gold  on  Monday,  September  23, 
and  I  welcome  your  support. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  <Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  16373,  the  Pilvacy  Act 
of  1974.  This  bill  l.s  virtually  identical  to 
legislation  I  helped  to  introduced  when 
I  first  came  to  Congiess  4  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  I,  along  with  evei-y  other 
citizen  In  this  country,  have  been 
alarmed  over  the  consistent  erosion  and 
Government  abuse  of  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy. The  Watergate  revelations,  in 
which  we  learned  of  Government  surveil- 
lance of  Innocent  citizens,  illegal  wire- 
tapping, misuse  of  income  tax  data,  col- 
lection of  personal  dossiers,  have  helped 
to  create  a  growing  distrust  and  even 
fear  of  Government  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

To  meet  these  myriad  abuses  I  had 
hoped  Congress  would  promptly  enact  a 
much  more  comprehensive  and  inclusive 
bill  than  is  represented  by  UR.  16373. 
The  aim  of  this  legislation  Is  to  safe- 
guard Individual  privacy  from  the  mis- 
use of  Federal  records  and  to  provide 
that  inlviduals  be  granted  access  to  rec- 
ords concerning  them  which  are  main- 
tained by  Federal  agencies.  However,  I 
recognize  there  must  be  a  first  step  in 
protecting  the  personal  freedom  of  pri- 
vacy and  there  is  no  better  place  to  be- 
gin than  the  safeguarding  of  individual 
records  held  by  Government  agencies. 

We  have  reached  tlje  point  in  our 
history  when  we  must  determine  whether 
we  are  to  be  a  people  who  controls  their 
Government  or  a  Government  that  con- 
trols its  people.  By  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation we  are  insuring  that  it  is.  indeed, 
the  people  who  control  their  Govern- 
ment, for  this  bill.  In  a  sense,  gives  a 
conscience  to  our  Government  computers 
and  tells  our  citizens  that  they  are  In- 
deed individuals,  not  mere  numbers  on 
a  card. 


For  the  first  time  the  American  public 
will  be  made  aware  of  the  existence  and 
characteristics  of  all  personal  informa- 
tion systems  kept  by  every  Federal 
agency  and  each  citizen  will  be  able  to 
review  and  correct  his  record  as  com- 
piled by  Government  agencies,  to  correct 
inaccurate  or  misleading  information  in 
the  records  that  can  be  so  damaging. 
For  the  first  time  citizens  will  be  able 
to  control  the  transfer  of  personal  in- 
formation about  him  from  one  Federal 
agency  to  another  for  nonroutine  pur- 
poses and  no  records  concerning  po- 
litical and  religious  beliefs  of  individuals 
can  be  maintained  by  Federal  agencies 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  law  or  an 
individual  himself.  Moreover,  the  avail- 
ability of  records  containing  personal 
information  will  be  limited  to  agency 
employees  who  need  access  to  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  essence,  H.R.  16373  provides  a  series 
of  basic  safeguards  for  the  individual  to 
help  remedy  the  misuse  of  personal  in- 
formation by  the  Federal  Government 
and  reassert  the  fundamental  right  of 
personal  privacy  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  our  citizens  are  once  again 
confident  that  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  privacy  is  not  a  mere  abstr£u;tion 
but  is  a  fundamental  facet  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Government.  The  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  as  I  have  said.  Is  a  first  step  to 
reinstilling  confidence  that  Government 
does  indeed  respect  the  freedoms  guaran- 
teed in  the  Constitution. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  not  rest  complacent  upon 
passage  of  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. There  is  much  work  to  be  done  in 
the  area  of  privacy  and  we  must  address 
the  many  other  aspects — protection  of 
income  tax  records:  protection  of  com- 
puter files  held  by  privata  industry; 
privacy  of  bank  records  and  credit  rat- 
ings; surveillance  of  innocent  citizens, 
to  name  but  a  few — to  once  again  insure 
privacy  as  an  intrinsic  individual  liberty, 
inherent  to  our  system  of  democracy. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974 — Public  Law  93-443— signed  into 
law  just  last  month  by  President  Ford,  is 
an  important  milestone  in  the  reform  of 
our  system  of  campaign  financing.  In  the 
past,  probably  the  most  important  rea- 
son for  the  failure  of  campaign  finance 
reform  legislation  has  been  the  lack  of 
an  effective  enforcement  agency  or 
mechanism.  The  1974  law  attempts  to 
remedy  this  problem  by  providing  a  ve- 
hicle for  fair,  vigorous,  equitable  en- 
forcement— a  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  is  established  to  ad- 
minister, seek  to  obtain  compliance  with, 
and  foi-mulate  overall  policy  for  the  dis- 
closure requirements  enacted  by  the  1971 
law,  contribution  and  expenditure  lim- 
itations, public  financing  provisions,  and 


other  provisions  of  law  which  relate  to 
campaign  financing. 

With  the  passage  of  the  1974  act  and 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  Con- 
gress has  made  a  most  Important  ofiBcial 
move  to  recognize,  and  to  begin  to  re- 
dress, the  dangerous  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence in  politics  and  government  at  all 
levels. 

The  Commission  is  unique  among  Fed- 
eral institutions.  Two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  President; 
two  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  ^pon  tlie  recommendations  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House;  two  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate.  All  six  voting  mem- 
bers must  be  confirmed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  for  6-year  terms.  In 
recognition  of  the  complexity,  scope,  and 
importance  of  the  new  Commission's 
work,  the  law  states  that  "members  shall 
be  appointed  on  tlie  basis  of  maturity, 
experience,  integrity,  impartiality  and 
good  judgment." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  new  law  will 
be  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mission to  oversee  and  enforce  the  act's 
intricate  provisions  and  maintain  its  own 
integrity,  independence,  and  impartial- 
ity in  dealing  with  sensitive  issues. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  presently  contemplating  their 
choices  of  nominees  for  these  crucial 
positions.  To  aid  this  process,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  list  some  of  the  vast  array  of 
responsibilities  and  powers  vested  in  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  and  to  re- 
view some  of  the  regulatory  decisions  re- 
quired immediately.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  major  duties  and  powei's 
of  the  Commission,  categorized  by  func- 
tion, which,  while  not  all-inclusive,  will 
indicate  their  range  and  complexity. 

GENERAL    RESPONSIBlXmES 

After  being  nominated,  the  Commis- 
sioners-designate will  be  subjected  to 
confirmation  hearings.  They  will  be  ex- 
pected to  display  knowledge  of  the  law, 
a  grasp  for  the  failings  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  a  wClingness  to  devote  long 
hours  to  a.ssuring  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  Commission. 

Upon  final  appointment,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  need  to  find  a  office/head- 
quarters. There  will  be  countless  budget- 
ing, equipment,  and  hardware  decisions. 
The  Commissioners  will  have  to  appoint 
a  staff  director,  general  counsel  and 
other  members  of  the  staff.  Skillful  per- 
sonnel selection  is  essential  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  meet  its  varied  responsibil- 
ities. Considerable  administrative  skill 
will  be  needed  at  this  stage.  A  few  wrong 
decisions  might  seriously  impair  the  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  must  develop  writ- 
ten rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities.  These  rules  will  provide 
guidelines  for  the  staff  and  future  Com- 
mission decisions. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  responsible 
for  formulating  overall,  general  policy 
for  the  1971  act — containing  disclosure 
provisions — the  criminal  code  sections 
relating  to  campaign  financing — contri- 
bution and  expenditures  limitation  and 
so  forth — and  the  Presidential  Election 
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Campaign  Fund  Act — public  financing 
provisions. 

Another  important  initial  step  will  be 
lo  determine  the  ability  of  the  Commls- 
sion  to  utilize  the  resources  of  other 
Government  agencies  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  and  Library  of 
Congress.  These  agencies  could  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  Commission  in 
administering  and  enforcement  of  the 

la"*. 

The  1974  act  is  unique  in  that  it  gives 
the  Congress  power  to  veto  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission  before 
they  go  into  effect — that  Is  within 
30  legislative  days.  All  rules  and  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Commission  must 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  Congress  with 
a  detailed  explanation  p..d  justification. 
Since  it  will  be  at  least  30  legislative  days 
before  they  are  approved — over  twice  as 
long  If  they  are  vetoed— the  Commission 
must  submit  Its  proposcc'  regula- 
tions long  in  advance  of  the  first  pri- 
maries In  1976 — probably  by  around 
September  of  1975.  In  the  interim — since 
candidates  will  undoubtedly  begin  cam- 
paigning for  the  piesidency  early  in  1975 
and  some  provisions  of  the  act  will  have 
immediate  ramifications — the  Commis- 
sion will  have  to  give  considei-able  guid- 
ance to  candidates  and  committees. 

The  Commisslonei-s  will  be  responsible 
for  drawing  up  all  budget  requests  and 
submitting  them  to  both  the  Executive 
and  Congress. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  report 
to  the  President  by  March  31  of  each 
year.  This  statement  must  contain  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  Commis.sion's  ac- 
tivities, together  with  i-ecommendations 
for  legi-slation  and  other  actions. 

Another  important  general  responsi- 
bility is  to  assure  that  all  interested  and 
affected  parties  are  Informed  about  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
The  new  law  Is  often  technical,  compli- 
cated, and  often  imprecise.  Penalties  for 
violations  are  severe.  The  Commission 
must  do  everything  in  its  power  to  edu- 
cate candidates,  campaign  workei"s  and 
trea.surers,  party  officials,  the  press,  and 
other  groups  and  individuals  to  assure 
that  as  few  violations  as  pos.sible  are  un- 
intentional and  unwitting.  If  the  Com- 
mission becomes  bogged  down  in  policing 
violations  that  are  committed  out  of  ig- 
norance, intentional  and  serious  violators 
may  be  able  to  escape  punishment  for 
their  transgressions.  The  Commission 
should  publish  manuals,  fact  sheets,  and 
summaries  of  the  act  to  help  explain  the 
law  to  affected  parties. 

REPORTING   AND   DI.->i  I.OSURT-; 

The  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  1974  act,  cites 
.some  specific  le.sponsibillties  of  the  Com- 
mission under  its  disclosure  provisions: 

First,  each  political  committee  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendl- 
tuies  in  excess  of  $1,000  must  register 
with  the  Commission.  Guidelines  and 
regulations  will  have  to  be  diawn  up  to 
administer  this  requirement. 

Second,  reports  of  a  specified  nature 
must  be  filed  at  certain  times  by  political 
committees  and  candidates.  The  Cora- 
mi.ssion  will  be  responsible  for  supei^vis- 


ing  these  provisions  and  establishing  ap- 
propriate regulations. 

Third,  all  persons  who  make  expendl- 
tuies  in  excess  of  $1C0  must  also  file  with 
the  Commission.  Rules  will  have  to  be 
drawn  up  to  administer  this  separate 
provision. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  must  develop, 
fuinisla,  and  distribute  tlie  prescribed 
forms  for  making  the  required  reports 
and  statements  under  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions. These  foi-ms  will  probably  have 
to  be  more  clear  and  precise  than  at 
present  if  contribution  and  expenditure 
limitations  are  to  be  adequately  *»nf  orced. 

Fifth,  the  Commission  must  prepare, 
publish,  and  furnisli  a  manual  setting 
forth  uniform,  recommended  bookkeep- 
ing and  reporting  methods. 

Sixth,  it  must  develop  a  method  for 
filing,  coding,  and  cross-indexing  of  con- 
tribution and  expenditure  information. 
Existing  computer  storage  facilities  must 
be  integrated  to  achieve  genuine  full  dis- 
closure. 

Seventh,  the  Commission  must  make 
reports  available  for  public  inspection 
w  ithin  2  days  after  receipt. 

Eighth,  reports  and  statements  must 
be  preserved  for  a  period  of  10  years 
from  the  date  of  receipt,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  House  races  they  need  be  pre- 
served only  5  years. 

Ninth,  tlie  Commission  is  responsible 
for  compiling  and  maintaining  a  cumu- 
lative index  of  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  it,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  available  for  purchase  di- 
rectly or  by  mail. 

Tenth,  it  is  required  to  periodically 
publish  a  list  of  those  who  did  file  and 
those  who  did  not  file  disclosure  reports. 

Eleventh,  from  time  to  time  the  Com- 
mission must  make  audits  and  field  in- 
vestigations of  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  it.  It  also  must  make  investi- 
gations of  alleged  failures  to  file  re- 
ports. 

Twelfth,  apparent  violations  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  appropriate  enforcement 
authorities  by  the  Commission. 

Thirteenth,  tlie  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  of  general  appUcability 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  debts 
and  other  contracts,  agreements  and 
promises  are  to  be  reported. 

Fourteenth,  a  copy  of  each  statement 
filed  with  the  Commission  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretai-y  of  State — or  other 
comparable  State  official — of  the  appro- 
priate State.  To  assui-e  uniformity  and 
public  dissemination  of  these  reports,  the 
Commission  will  have  to  issue  guidelines 
and  regulations.  In  order  to  administer 
and  enforce  this  provision,  the  Commis- 
sion will  probably  need  to  establish  a  liai- 
son v^ith  the  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State — NASS — and  other 
groups  of  State  election  officials. 

Fifteenth,  the  Commission  will  have 
the  power  to  waive  reporting  require- 
ments for  certain  categories  of  candi- 
dates and  political  committees,  as  long 
as  it  carries  out  the  basic  intent  of  the 
act.  There  may  be  numerous  applica- 
tions for  relief,  and  the  Commission  may 
need  guidelines  to  decide  on  individual 
ca.ses. 

Sixteenth,  acceptable  standards  must 
be   established  to  determine  if   candi- 


dates uud  political  committees  have 
taken  sufficient  action  to  secure  full  con- 
tributor information — that  is,  occupa- 
tion and  place  of  business. 

Seventeenth,  the  Commission  must  es- 
tablish standards  for  the  requirement 
for  filing  of  statements  en  convention 
financing. 

Eighteenth,  the  Commission  is  re- 
sponsible for  policing  the  retention  of 
records  by  poUtical  committees  and  can- 
didates. It  must  decide  on  the  peiiod  of 
time  the  records  are  to  be  kept  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  these  records  are 
to  be  kept. 

ADDITIONAL   RESPONSIBIUIIES 

Tlie  1974  act  adds  several  important, 
additional  requirements  mider  the  dis- 
closure provisions. 

Multicandidate  committees  support- 
ing candidates  in  numerous  slates  pres- 
ently must  file  almost  daily  in  congres- 
sional and  presidential  election  years. 
The  Commission  will  have  the  discretion 
to  allow  these  committees  to  report  not 
less  frequently  than  montlily.  GuideUnes 
will  have  to  be  established  to  sort  out 
the  many  applications  for  reUef  under 
tills  provision. 

The  1974  act  requires  candidates  to 
designate  principal  campaign  committees 
wliich  will  compile  the  reports  of  all 
committees  and  persons  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate.  Procedures  will 
have  to  be  established  for  establisiiing 
and  registering  principal  campaign  com- 
mittees, for  identifying  those  agents  who 
are  authorized  to  make  expenditmes  on 
belialf  of  a  candidate,  and  for  determin- 
ing and  registering  auxiliary  committees. 

Each  candidate  is  required  to  make  all 
expenditmes  through  campaign  depohi- 
toiie.-: — national  or  State  banks.  Ru]es 
and  regulations  will  be  needed  for  desir.- 
nation  of  candidates'  campaign  deposi- 
tories, for  State  depositories  of  Presi- 
dential candidates,  and  for  mauiteiiance 
of  petty  cash  accounts. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  provisions 
to  administer  and  enforce  will  be  the 
requirement  that  all  earmarking  be  dis- 
closed. The  Commission  will  have  to 
ixjlice  and  develop  procedures  for  report- 
ing earmarked  funds  and  for  assming 
full  identification  of  the  original  so'orce 
and  ultimate  recipient. 

The  definition  of  contribution  includes 
the  phrase  "anytliiiig  of  value."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  phrase  is  to  include  dona- 
tions that  cannot  be  classified  as  deposits 
of  money,  loans,  cash,  and  so  fortii — 
that  is  contributions  in-kind.  Clearly, 
all  such  donations  must  be  reported. 
However,  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  set 
a  specific  value  on  the  Mae  of  an  in- 
dividual's car,  a  storefront,  an  airplane, 
a  media  consultant,  and  other  similar 
goods  and  services.  Yet,  guidelines  and 
regulations  to  determine  the  exact  value 
of  such  contributions  are  mandatory  if 
the  contribution  and  spcndmg  limita- 
tions are  to  be  enforced.  The  Commis- 
sion v.ill  have  to  evaluate  the  various 
types  of  in-kind  contributions  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  reported  at  full  value. 

The  1974  act  allows  excess  campaign 
contributions  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  .supporting  activities  of  Federal  office- 
holders— as  well  as  for  other  legal  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  will  have  to  pro- 
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niulgate  rules  for  the  disclosure  of  funds 
used  in  this  manner. 

Under  the  new  law,  a  candidate  who 
fails  to  file  a  disclosure  report  will  be 
prohibited  from  running  again  for  office. 
The  Commission  will  have  to  decide  upon 
the  ground  rules  for  this  provision:  If  a 
candidate  files  a  day  late,  will  he  be  dis- 
qualified from  running?  An  hour?  A 
week?  If  a  candidate  fails  to  file  a  com- 
plete return,  should  he  be  disqualified? 

Section  308  of  the  new  law  requires  not 
only  political  committees  and  organiza- 
tions which  attempt  to  influence  elec- 
tions to  file  reports,  but  also  any  person 
who  commits  any  act  directed  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
outcome  of  an  election.  This  broad  and 
imprecise  language  will  have  to  be  re- 
fined to  show  who  is  covered,  the  report- 
ing requirements,  and  the  types  of  ac- 
tivities covered.  The  complexity  of  this 
section  will  probably  require  lengthy  reg- 
ulations. Section  308  is  really  a  new  law 
in  and  of  itself. 

The  new  law  makes  certain  exceptions 
to  the  definitions  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  disclo- 
sure. Food  and  beverages  provided  on  an 
individual's  residential  premises  up  to 
$500,  unreimbursed  travel  expen.ses  up 
to  $500,  and  slate  cards  and  any  other 
printed  listing  of  three  or  more  candi- 
dates made  by  a  State  or  local  party 
committee  are  all  exempted.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  to  develop  a  mecha- 
nism for  reporting  the  items,  which  are 
exempt  if  below  $500,  once  the  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  does  exceed  $500. 
It  will  also  have  to  define  what  a  State 
and  local  party  committee  is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  slate  card  exemption. 

CONTRIBUTION      LIMITATIONS 

The  new  law  sets  limitations  on  the 
amount  individuals  and  political  com- 
mittees can  give  to  a  candidate  and  his 
supporting  committees.  The  Commis- 
sion is  responsible  for  administering  and 
enforcing  this  provision. 

Tlie  definition  of  contribution  is  rather 
vague  and  nebulous  and  needs  extensive 
clarification  and  refinement,  much  of  it 
via  regulation  and  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  by  means  of  advisoi-y  opinions.  A 
clear,  precise  definition  of  contribution 
is  necessaiT,  otherwise  special  interests 
may  use  the  vagueness  to  circumvent  the 
limitations. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  develop 
rules  regarding  contributions  that  are  ex- 
empted from  the  definition  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  the  limitation; 
for  example,  food  and  beverages  up  to 
$500,  imreimbursed  travel  expenses, 
slate  cards,  and  listings  of  three  or  more 
candidates. 

Similarly,  tlie  Commission  will  have  to 
develop  precise  estimates  for  the  worth 
of  various  contributions  in-kind.  Hun- 
dreds of  questions  will  have  to  be  an- 
swered if  the  contribution  limitations  are 
to  be  applied  equitably  and  effectively. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  deter- 
mine what  the  nonnal  day-to-day  ex- 
penses are  for  special  interest  and  party 
committees,  and  to  what  extent  these 
expenses  should  be  attributed  to  the  limi- 
tations. For  example,  the  congre.ssional 
campaign  committees  provide  services 
and   have   day-to-day   expenses    which 


total  up  to  $16,000  per  Congressman.  If 
the  value  of  these  goods  and  services  are 
attributed  to  each  candidate's  limita- 
tions, everybody  will  be  in  violation  of 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  some  serv- 
ices, such  as  the  recording  studios  and 
media  consultant  work,  directly  influence 
a  candidate's  chance  of  being  elected. 
The  Commission  will  have  to  carefully 
.scrutinize  many  of  the  activities  of  both 
party  and  special  Interest  committees  to 
ascertain  which  are  legitimate  campaign 
expenses.  Fine  lines  will  have  to  be 
drawn,  including  distinctions  between 
services  provided  by  party  committees 
and  the  same  sei-vices  provided  by  spe- 
cial interest  committees. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  develop 
a  mechanism  for  detei-mining  when  the 
aggregate  contribution  limitations  have 
been  reached.  Computer  processing  cou- 
pled with  easy  identification  of  donors 
will  be  needed  to  instantly  locate  those 
who  have  exceeded  the  Umitations.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  violators  must  be  exposed 
before  the  election,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can voters  will  be  able  to  register  their 
disapproval  of  such  activities. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  apply 
contribution  limits  to  Presidential  can- 
didates who  may  also  be  running  as  Sen- 
ate or  House  candidates.  For  example, 
Texas  will  permit  Lloyd  Bentsen  to  nm 
for  Senator  and  President  at  the  same 
time.  Can  AmPAC,  COPE,  or  any  other 
poUtical  committee  give  him  $5,000  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  and  another 
$5,000  as  a  senatorial  candidate? 

The  legislative  language  of  the  con- 
ference report  states  that  if  a  person  ex- 
ercises any  direct  or  indirect  control  over 
the  making  of  a  contribution,  then  such 
contribution  shall  be  counted  toward  the 
limitation  imposed  on  tliat  person.  In 
other  words,  a  pohtical  committee  or  in- 
dividual cannot  contribute  up  to  the 
maximum  and  then  direct  someone  else — 
a  subsidiai-y  committee,  for  example — to 
contribute  more.  The  Commission  will 
have  to  develop  standards  under  which 
affiliates  and  organizations — which  are 
otherwise  associated— may  qualify  as 
separate  entities  for  the  puiTJose  of  the 
contribution  limitations.  In  order  to 
make  separate  contributions,  do  two  or- 
ganization have  to  have  completely  in- 
dependent decisionmaking  processes? 

EXPENDXTURE    LIMITATIONS 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  which  place  limitations 
on  the  amount  which  candidates  can 
spend. 

The  definition  of  expenditure  is  not 
precise,  and  needs  extensive  clarifica- 
tion and  refinement,  much  of  it  via  reg- 
ulation and  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
means  of  advisory  opinions.  A  clearer 
definition  of  expenditure  is  necessary  if 
tlie  limitation  is  to  be  effective. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  develop 
rules  regarding  the  expenditures  tliat 
are  exempted  from  the  definition  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tion— that  is.  food  and  t>everages  up  to 
$500,  unreimbursed  travel  expenses  et 
cetera. 

The  Commission  must  determine  the 
spending  limits  for  each  race — based  on 
Census  Bureau  population  data — and  the 


cost-of-living  Increases  in  the  limits  for 
the  1976  elections — based  on  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
a  specific  candidate  has  or  is  likely  to 
exceed  his  spending  limitation,  the  Com- 
mission must  develop  a  mechanism  for 
determining  aggregate  spending  by  a 
candidate,  including  the  capability  for 
quick  identification  of  authorized  spend- 
ing committees  and  individuals. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  preprimary  ex- 
pen.ses  should  be  credited  toward  a  can- 
didate's spending  limitation.  Candidates 
could  spend  tliousands  of  dollars  to  build 
up  their  name  recognition  before  the 
campaign  even  begins.  Should  the  many 
informal  phone  calls  and  limches  and 
dinners  for  presidential  hopefuls  be 
credited  against  tlieir  spending  limits  if 
those  expenses  are  run  up  in  1974  and 
1975?  Should  Presidential  candidates  be 
allowed  to  set  up  commissions  and  fly 
their  own  airplanes  around  the  country 
in  attempts  to  launch  their  campaigns? 
If  such  expenses  are  not  counted  to- 
ward the  limitation,  early  starters  and 
wealthy  candidates  would  have  an  im- 
portant advantage.  Yet,  if  they  are  cred- 
ited toward  the  limitation,  serious  first 
amendment  questions  might  arise. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  expenditures  are 
made  in  a  primary  or  general  election.  If 
bumper  stickers  are  bought  in  the  pri- 
mary, but  not  used  until  tlie  general, 
which  election  spending  limit  should 
they  be  attributed  to?  When  candidates 
carry  over  huge  inventories  from  the 
primary  to  the  general  election,  which 
spending  limit  should  the  inventories  be 
credited  to?  If  a  billboard  is  bought  for 
the  primaiy,  but  is  also  used  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  how  should  it  be  prorated 
between  the  primary  and  general?  To 
what  extent  should  candidates  be  allowed 
to  shift  their  expenses  from  the  primary 
to  the  general  and  vice  versa?  These  and 
numerous  other  similar  questions  will 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  Commission. 

The  Conomission  must  prescribe  rules 
for  cases  in  which  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  ofiBce  of  Pres- 
ident makes  an  expenditure  in  two  or 
more  states.  It  must  determine  how  much 
of  each  such  expenditure  shall  be  at- 
tributed to  the  candidate's  expenditure 
limitation  In  each  state. 

The  Commission  must  define  what 
constitutes  a  separate  election.  For  ex- 
ample, in  some  States,  the  party  conven- 
tion is  tantamount  to  the  primai-y  elec- 
tion. 

There  may  be  huge  administrative 
problems  in  attempting  to  prorate  ex- 
penses. Candidates  frequently  run  as 
teams  and  conduct  campaigns  jointly. 
How  should  a  commercial  or  direct  mail- 
ing be  prorated  toward  the  spending  limi- 
tations of  several  candidates?  How 
should  these  costs  be  allocated?  This 
may  be  an  extremely  difiBcult  task,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  important  State, 
local,  and  Federal  races  in  the  same  State 
at  the  same  time.  For  example,  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  may  simply  credit  as 
much  of  his  expenses  as  possible  to  the 
gubernatorial  candidate,  thereby  circum- 
venting the  law.  This  might  be  relatively 
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simple  to  do  with  expenses  such  as  cam- 
paign headquarters,  staff,  and  election 
day  efforts  to  get  the  voters  to  the  polls. 

There  are  also  problems  with  cross- 
endorsements  and  independent  commit- 
tees. In  1972,  a  group  of  conservatives  in 
Kansas  pubhshed  ads  which  said  essen- 
tially, "Nixon-Docking — Men  You  Can 
Trust."  Should  these  ads  count  toward 
both  candidates'  spending  limits?  Since 
it  was  not  fully  authorized,  can  this  type 
of  advertising  be  forbidden?  Innumer- 
able administrative  and  constitutional 
problems  arise  whichever  way  these  ques- 
tions are  answered. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  monitor  and  pohce 
many  types  of  expenditures. 

The  expenditure  limitations  will  i-aise 
many  questions  about  how  to  a.ssess  the 
value  of  personal  services  or  use  of  per- 
sonal property.  How  does  a  candidate 
value  the  services  of  a  President,  Bart 
Starr,  Serpico,  or  Archie  Bunker  when 
they  campaign  on  his  behalf? 

Many  questions  may  arise  over  the 
rigidity  and  infiexibility  of  campaign 
spending  limits.  What  happens  if  a  can- 
didate goes  on  the  air  3  days  before  the 
election,  using  time  booked  and  paid  for 
well  in  advance,  and  attacks  his  opponent 
with  a  sensational,  but  phony  expose,  and 
his  opponent  has  already  spent  up  to  his 
limit?  Is  the  opponent  not  permitted  to 
purchase  additional  air  time  to  reply?  If 
a  candidate  reaches  his  expenditure  limit 
and  a  warehouse  of  campaign  materials 
is  destroyed  by  fire,  is  the  candidate 
allowed  to  spend  more  money  to  replace 
the  destroyed  material,  thereby  exceeding 
the  legal  limit?  If  there  was  insui-ance  to 
cover  the  loss,  would  the  insurance  pay- 
ment have  to  be  declared  as  a  campaign 
contribution  and  could  the  candidate 
spend  the  insurance  money  for  his  cam- 
paign and  exceed  his  limitation? 

Candidates  are  allowed  to  spend  up 
to  20  percent  of  their  limitation  for  fund- 
raising  expenses.  Must  such  expenses  be 
made  out  of  a  separate  account?  What 
constitutes  a  fundraising  expense?  What 
candidate  may  normally  enclose  a  self- 
addressed  envelope  in  all  his  mass  mail- 
ings for  fundraising  purposes.  Would 
it  be  equitable  to  allow  one  candidate  to 
count  mass  maiUngs  as  a  fundraising 
expense,  but  not  to  allow  another  to? 
Should  television  spots,  radio  commer- 
cials, and  newspaper  ads  qualify  as  fund- 
rai.sing  expenses  imder  certain  circum- 
stances? Does  the  State  spending  limit  in 
Presidential  primaries  apply  to  fund- 
raising  expenditures  as  well,  or  can  a 
candidate  spend  $2  million  in  California 
and  New  York  to  raise  funds  for  New 
Hampshire  and  Florida  primaries?  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  types  of  questions 
that  are  likely  to  be  asked. 

P/«TY      SPENDING 

The  new  law  allows  political  parties  to 
make  additional  expenditures  on  behalf 
ol  candidates.  A  mechanism  must  be  de- 
veloped to  give  an  accurate  accounting 
of  party  spending  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  estab- 
lish guidehnes  for  defining  what  the  na- 
tional committee  of  each  party  is.  in  ad- 
dition to  defining  what  a  State  and  local 
committee  is.  It  will  have  to  determine 
who  actually  acts  for  the  party  at  the 


State  level — that  Is,  the  Mississippi  Na- 
tional Democrats  or  regular  Democrats. 
It  will  heve  to  determine  whether  local 
committees  are  actually  subordinates  of 
State  committees  and  whether  party 
committees  have  been  set  up  as  fronts  to 
channel  additional  money  into  a  candi- 
date's campaign. 

INDEPENDENT      EXPENDITTJRES 

The  Commission  must  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  inde- 
pendent expenditures  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates. 

The  independent  expenditure  provi- 
sion will  encourage  certain  types  of 
spontaneous,  grassroots  activities  by  ex- 
empting them  from  the  cumbersome  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  However,  if  a 
candidate  urges  supporters  to  undertake 
such  activities  or  these  activities  are  in 
some  way  coordinated,  has  the  law  been 
violated?  At  what  point  will  "spontane- 
ous" independent  expenditures  be  con- 
sidered too  organized?  This  provision 
could  create  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds, 
of  constitutional  law.suits.  The  Commis- 
sion may  be  forced  to  devote  many  hours 
of  legal  time  to  resolving  the  complicated 
issu2s  surrounding  the  independent  ex- 
penditure pi'ovision. 

The  Commission  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  promulgating  rules  for  the  pro- 
vision which  allows  candidates  to  make 
expenditures  from  their  personal  funds 
and  those  of  their  immediate  family. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Preemption  of  State  law:  The  new 
law  preempts  all  State  laws  in  the  area 
of  campaign  financing,  but  does  not  pre- 
cisely define  the  types  of  laws  which  will 
be  superseded.  For  example,  a  Florida 
law  prohibits  candidates  from  handing 
out  anything  of  value  to  voters  during 
the  campaign.  Is  this  law  preempted  by 
the  1974  act?  The  Commission  wiU  have 
responsibility  for  supervising  this  pro- 
vision. 

Clearinghouse:  The  Commission  will 
function  as  the  national  clearinghouse 
on  election  information.  The  clearing- 
house supervises  the  conduct  of  a  wide 
variety  of  studies  in  addition  to  operat- 
ing an  information  dissemination  center. 
It  oversees  studies  on  State  and  local 
election  boards,  voter  registration,  State 
campaign  financing  laws,  election  ad- 
ministration and  various  other  related 
issues.  It  has  a  maiUng  list  which  in- 
cludes tliousands  of  State  beards  of  elec- 
tion and  many  other  State,  local,  and 
Federal  ofiBcials. 

Honorariums:  The  Commission  will 
have  to  pi-omulgate  regulations  for  and 
answer  questions  about  the  honorarium 
provision  contained  in  the  new  law. 

Corporate  contributions:  While  the 
ban  on  corporate  contributions  has  long 
been  in  effect,  there  are  still  many  fuzzy 
areas  of  interpretation  and  many  prac- 
tices that  are  borderUne  violations  of 
the  law.  Further,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never — but  may  in  the  near  future — 
ruled  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
provision.  Finally,  the  Commission  will 
be  responsible  for  supervising  separate 
segregated  funds  set  up  under  sections 
610  and  611. 

Other  provisions:  The  new  law  re- 
duces the  statute  of  limitations  for  vio- 
lations of  campaign  financing  laws.  It 


also  maintains  the  requirement  that 
newspapers  charge  candidates  the  nor- 
mal comparable  charge  for  advertise- 
ments. The  Commission  will  supervise 
these  provisions. 

PUBLIC  FINANCING 

General  responsibilities:  The  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  formulating 
overall  pohcy  with  resiiect  to  the  public 
financing  provisions  contained  in  the  new 
act,  in  addition  to  those  contained  In  the 
1971  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act.  It  must  establish  a  liaison  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  assure 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  fund.  The 
Commission  is  also  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
public  financing  provisions. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  veto 
any  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  under  the  public  fi- 
nancing provisions.  All  rules  and  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  Commission  must 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  Congress  along 
with  a  detailed  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation. 

General  elections:  The  Commission 
must  establish  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  methods  by  which  candi- 
dates for  President  establish  eligibility 
for  public  funds,  including  designation 
of  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tee, determination  of  funds  available, 
bookkeeping  requirements,  records,  and 
information,  and  audits.  The  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  determine  major  and 
minor  parties  and  whether  or  not  each 
party's  candidate  is  eligible  for  money. 
This  determination  may  be  more  difficult 
than  it  initially  seems,  because  if  a  party 
is  within  1,000  or  so  votes  of  the  5  or 
25  percent  requirements,  it  may  demand 
a  recount  of  all  national  Pi-esidential  re- 
turns. The  Commission  must  determine 
the  entitlement  of  eligible  candidates  to 
subsidies  and  factor  in  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing escalator  provision.  It  must  then  cer- 
tify each  candidate's  eligibility  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury.  A  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  Tieasury  is  essential 
to  assure  that  the  funds  are  automati- 
cally transferred  and  so  that  the  Com- 
mission can  easily  find  out  precisely  how- 
much  is  in  the  fund. 

After  each  Presidential  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  must  conduct  a 
thorough  examination  and  audit  of  the 
campaign  expenses  of  each  candidate, 
and  determine  if  any  repayments  are 
necessai-y. 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for  col- 
lecting and  auditing  the  five  reports 
from  each  candidate  that  are  required 
in  the  month  before  the  election.  As  soon 
as  possible,  it  must  prepare  and  publish 
a  summary  of  each  statement  for  the 
Federal  Register. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Presiden- 
tial general  election,  it  must  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congre.ss  listing  qualified 
campaign  expenses,  the  amounts  certi- 
fied by  the  Commission  and  the  amomit 
and  circumstances  of  any  repayments. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
pear and  participate  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, including  those  to  recover  pay- 
ments, to  seek  declaratory  and  injunc- 
tive relief  and  to  appeal  any  decision  by 
the   courts.   It  may  initiate   suits  that 
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ai-e  appropriate  to  implemeut  and  con- 
strue any  provision  of  the  act. 

The  Commission  oversees  the  peiudty 
provisions,  including  the  prohlbltlona  on 
making  excess  campaign  expenses,  un- 
lawful use  of  payments,  false  statements, 
luckbacks,  unauthorized  expenditures, 
and  contributions,  and  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  information. 

Presidential  conventions:  The  Com- 
mission must  make  sure  that  a  separate 
account  is  established  to  pay  for  presi- 
dential nominating  conventions.  It  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
each  party  and  each  party's  entitle- 
ment to  funds.  In  the  process,  it  must 
define  the  manner  in  which  each  na- 
tional party  designates  the  conunittee 
eligible  to  receive  financing,  the  infor- 
mation that  committee  must  supply  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  timing  and 
manner  of  the  committee's  disclosure  of 
records  and  books.  The  Commission 
must  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  eligibility  for  payments  from 
the  Fund.  It  must  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  legitimate  convention  expense. 
It  must  also  formulate  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  the  eligibility  of  new 
and  third-party  candidates  and  commit- 
tees for  precouvention  and  convention 
financing. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  conven- 
tions, the  Commission  must  conduct  a 
thorough  and  complete  examination  and 
audit  and  determine  if  any  repayments 
ai'e  necessary.  It  must  also  supervise  the 
penalty  provisions.  Including  the  prohi- 
bitions on  excess  expenses,  unlawful  use 
of  payments,  kickbacks  and  illegal  pay- 
ments. 

Since  the  parties  are  eligible  to  begin 
receiving  funds  on  July  1,  1975,  the  Com- 
mission should  finish  work  on  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  Februax-y  of  next 
year- — only  3  months  from  now. 

Presidential  primaries:  The  Commis- 
sion must  establish  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  methods  by  which  can- 
didates for  nomination  for  President 
establish  eligibility  for  public  funds.  In- 
cluding designation  of  the  candidate's 
authorized  conmiittee,  determination  of 
funds  available  for  matching,  bookkeep- 
ing requirements,  records  and  informa- 
tion, and  audits.  Determination  of  the 
fmids  tliat  are  available  will  be  close  to 
Impossible,  because  the  Commission  will 
have  to  decide  before  the  primaries  how 
much  money  from  the  fund  will  be  spent 
on  the  general  election  and  conventions. 
The  remaining  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  for  the  primaries,  to  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  among  the  eligible 
candidates.  The  Commission  must  also 
decide  upon  a  schedule  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  primary  moneys. 

The  Commis.sion  must  determine  the 
entitlement  of  eligible  candidates  to  pri- 
mary subsidies  and  certify  each  candi- 
date's eligibility  to  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  conduct 
a  full  examination  and  audit  of  qualified 
campaign  expenses  of  every  candidote 
after  each  matching  payment  period,  and 
determine  If  any  repayments  are  neces- 
.<;ary. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  matching 
payment  i^eriod.  the  Commission  must 


submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  listing 
qualified  campaign  expenses,  the 
amounts  certified  by  the  Commission, 
and  tire  amount  and  circumstances  of 
any  repayments. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
pear* and  participate  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings arising  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Presidential  Primary  Matching  Payment 
Account  Act,  including  those  to  recover 
payments,  to  seek  declaratory  and  in- 
jimctive  relief  and  to  appeal  any  deci- 
sion by  the  courts.  It  may  mitiate  suits 
that  are  appropriate  to  implement  and 
construe  any  provision  of  tlie  act. 

The  Commission  oversees  the  penalty 
provisions,  including  the  prohibitions  on 
making  excess  campaign  expenses,  un- 
lawful use  of  payments,  false  statements, 
and  kickbacks  and  illegal  payments. 

Enforcement:  The  Commission  Is 
charged  with  overseeing  the  enforcement 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  as  amended— the  dis- 
closure piovislons — the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act,  the  Presiden- 
tian  Primary  Matching  Payment  Ac- 
count Act,  and  the  following  sections  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code:  608,  limits 
on  individual  and  organization  contribu- 
tions, candidate  and  family  contribu- 
tions, aggregate  Individual  contribution 
limits,  independent  expenditiu-es,  and 
candidate  and  party  expenditures;  610, 
prohibition  on  corporate  and  labor  imlon 
contributions,  administration  of  separate 
segregated  funds;  611,  prohibition  on 
contributions  by  Government  contrac- 
tors: 613,  proliibition  on  contributions 
by  foreign  nationals;  614,  prohibition  on 
contributions  in  the  name  of  another; 
615.  prohibition  on  cash  contributions 
over  $100;  616,  prohibition  on  excessive 
honorariums:  and  617,  fraudulent  mis- 
representation of  campaign  authority. 

The  Commission  must  coordinate  en- 
forcement efforts  with  the  Department 
of  Ju.stice.  FBI,  Clerk  of  the  House,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

General  responsibilities  include  the 
examining  and  auditing  of  about  250.000 
pages  of  disclosure  reports  every  2  years. 
The  Commission  will  probably  be  forced 
to  conduct  extensive  field  investigatione 
of  alleged  violations. 

The  Commission  will  have  numerous 
powers  to  enforce  the  law.  All  of  these 
powers  can  be  exercised  only  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Tlie  powers  Include: 

Fii-st  to  require  any  person  to  submit 
reports  and  answers  to  questions. 

Second,  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions; 
Third,  issue  subpenas: 
Fourth,  take  depasltions : 
Fifth,  pay  witnesses  fees  and  mileage: 
Sixth,  initiate,  defend  or  appeal  any 
civil  action  involving  the  provisions  of 
law  under  the  Commissions  jurisdiction; 
Seventh,  render  advisory  opinions : 
Eighth,  make,  amend,  and  repeal  rules; 
Ninth,     conduct     Investigations     and 
liearings  expeditiously; 

Tenth,  petition  the  courts  to  require 
compliance  with  Commission  subpenas; 
and 

Eleventli.  petition  the  courts  for  quick 

rulings  on  questions  of  constitutionality. 

The  Commission  will  be  able  to  use 

each  of  these  powers  to  Investigate  all 

violations.  In  the  first  2  years  of  opera- 


tion of  the  1971  act,  there  were  6,000 
violations  in  House  races,  over  1,000  in 
Senate  races,  and  over  several  hundred 
in  the  presidential  election.  These  num- 
bers include  only  violations  of  title  III— 
the  dlscloeure  provisions.  With  the  insti- 
tution of  contribution  and  expenditure 
limitations,  the  number  of  violations  will 
probably  be  substantially  greater.  There 
is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  violations 
of  the  public  financing  provisions  will 
be  uncovered. 

The  act  contains  a  specific,  fairly 
lengthy  procedure  for  the  investigation 
and  resolution  of  each  violation,  includ- 
ing the  requirement  that  the  Commission 
endeavor  to  correct  each  violation  l^ 
means  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  render 
advisory  opinions  in  response  to  any 
written  request  by  Federal  officeholder, 
candidate,  or  poUtical  committee  as  to 
whether  any  transaction  or  activity 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  Commission  must  make  each  such 
request  public,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  interested  parties  to  comment,  and 
respond  in  a  reasonable  period.  Any 
action  taken  on  the  basis  of  an  advisorj' 
opinion  is  presumed  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  act.  Due  to  the  many  ambl- 
gmties  contained  in  the  act,  it  is  likely 
tliat  the  Commission  will  receive  hun- 
dreds, probably  thousands,  of  requests 
for  advisory  opinions  in  the  first  couple 
of  years. 

The  new  law  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  to  the  Commission  the 
disposition  of  each  violation  within  60 
days  after  It  receives  the  violation  and 
evei-y  30  days  thereafter.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
this  provision  is  complied  with  and  that 
the  Justice  Department  moves  expedi- 
tiously on  any  violation  forwarded  to  it. 

CONCLUSIOtf 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  even 
though  the  job  of  Commissioner  is  full 
time.  Conmilssioners  would  not  have  to 
spend  much  time  on  the  job.  Since  the 
Commissioners  cannot  delegate  any  of 
their  powers  or  authority  to  members  of 
the  staff,  the  above  analysis  shows  that, 
If  the  job  is  done  right,  being  a  Com- 
missioner may  be  even  more  than  a  full- 
time  job.  especially  for  the  first  2  years. 

The  law  goes  Into  effect  on  January 
1,  1975.  Candidates  and  committees  will 
need  almost  Immediate  guidance  on  how 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law.  Rules  and  regulations  will  have  to 
be  drawn  up  immediately  for  the  new 
section  308 — requiring  persons  who  in- 
directly infiuence  elections  to  report  the 
same  as  ix)litlcal  committees  and  candi- 
dates. Regulations  for  the  Presidential 
primary  matching  scheme  must  be  drawn 
up  immediately.  The  parties  will  need  to 
have  guidelines  and  regulations  for  the 
convention  financing.  Since  all  regula- 
tions will  take  at  least  30  legislative  days 
to  enact,  they  should  be  complete  by 
Febi-uary  1975.  Rules  and  regulations  for 
the  other  provisions  of  the  law  will  have 
to  be  complete  by  September  if  they  arc 
to  go  into  effect  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Commission- 
ers be  appointed  and  confirmed  as  soon 
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as  possible.  Unless  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  is  quickly  set  up,  chaos  may 
ensue  when  the  law  goes  into  effect  on 
January  1st.  All  candidates,  officeholders 
and  political  committees  deserve  to 
know  promptly  what  ground  rtiles  they 
will  be  operating  under. 

I  include  the  following: 

The  Policing  of  Campaign  Reform 

lu  any  battle  over  political  reform,  a  key 
question — often  the  key — Is  how  tlie  rules 
will  be  enforced.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  new  rules  are  as  far-reaching  and  com- 
plex as  the  program  of  spending  and  con- 
tributions limits,  reporting  requirements 
and  public  financing  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns contained  in  the  landmark  reform 
act  Anally  signed  last  month. 

Throughout  the  long  debate  preceding 
passage  of  that  law,  the  Senate  favored  en- 
trusting the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  to 
a  strong,  Independent  agency.  The  House 
preferred  a  less  powerful  supervisory  panel 
closely  tied  to  Congress,  Such  a  group. 
House  members  argued,  would  be  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  practicalities  of  politics;  in 
other  words,  enforcement  might  not  always 
be  too  strict.  These  contrasting  views  were 
finally  reconciled  by  a  conference  agreement 
to  create  a  fairly  strong  enforcement  com- 
mission with  six  full-time,  voting  mem- 
bers— two  (of  different  parties)  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  two  by  the  Senate 
president  pro  tempore,  and  two  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  All  six  must  be  con- 
firmed by  both  houses  of  Congress,  This  ap- 
proach, many  believed,  could  produce  a 
panel  that  would  combine  the  pragmatism 
treasured  by  the  House  with  the  independ- 
ence and  stature  the  Senate  emphasized. 

The  Senate  nominations  have  now  been 
made,  and  it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  amia- 
bility has  prevailed  after  all.  The  Democratic 
nominee,  chosen  by  majority  leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.),  is  Joseph  P,  Megleu 
of  Billings,  Montana,  an  attorney  who  is  a 
longtime  friend  of  Sen,  Mansfield  and  is  also 
his  former  campaign  treasurer.  Tlie  Senate's 
Republican  nominee,  selected  by  minority 
leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.) ,  Is  Joan  D.  Alkens 
of  Swarthmore,  a  businesswoman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Re- 
publican Women.  Both  Mr.  Meglen  and  Mrs. 
Alkens  are  said  to  have  extensive  political 
e.xperience. 

The  fact  that  these  nominees  are  little- 
known  outside  their  own  domains  does  not 
mean  that  they  necessarily  lack  the  com- 
petence to  enforce  a  wliole  new  package  of 
federal  election  laws.  The  problem  is  pre- 
cisely that  they  are  so  little-known  and  that 
their  personal  affiliations  with  the  Senate's 
leaders  seem  to  have  been  such  a  large 
factor  in  their  selection.  It  would  be  equally 
objectionable  If  the  post  were  regarded  as 
a  sinecure  for  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, whose  main  attributes  were  friend- 
liness and  longevity.  Such  nominees  simply 
do  not  bring  to  the  elections  commission 
the  national  stature  and  recognized  im- 
partiality which  can  best  promote  public 
confidence  in  the  panel — and  in  the 
heralded  reforms  which  the  commission  will 
have  to  enforce.  Nor  does  it  help  that  Sens. 
Mansfield  and  Scott  tried  to  zip  their  nom- 
inations through  the  Senate  on  the  last 
day  before  the  recess,  the  same  day  that 
their  selections  were  announced.  That  ef- 
fort was  aborted  and  a  hearing  will  be  held — 
but  liie  Impression  of  coziness  and  myopia 
remains. 

It  is  now  up  to  tlie  President  and  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  set  a  constructive 
btandard  by  making  nominations  tliat  are 
less  parochial  and  more  deserving  of  general 
acclaim.  The  Congress  has  an  obligation,  too, 
to  make  the  confirmation  process  meaning- 
ful. Mr.  Meglen,  Mrs.  Alkens.  and  the  four 
otl.ers  yet  to  be  named  should  be  questioned 


extensively  about  their  views  on  what  is 
wrong  with  the  old  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nance, their  understanding  of  the  new  law 
and  the  commission's  responsibilities,  and 
the  time  they  Intend  to  devote  to  the  job. 
In  the  present  climate,  such  scrutiny 
would  be  almost  routine  for  nominees  to 
any  other  regulatory  post.  It  Is  doubly  Im- 
portant in  this  case,  given  the  necessity  of 
showing  from  the  start  that  the  new  election 
commission  will  not  be  the  captive  of  any 
party,  individual  or  interest  group. 


PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE— A  PER- 
SPECTIVE ON  RESOURCES  AND 
COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Project  Independence  is  a  goal  that  re- 
quiies  further  examination  before  a  mis- 
guided sense  of  patriotism  and  nostalgia 
for  the  good  old  days  propels  us  Into 
programs  that  may  not  be  economically 
viable  and  energy  productive.  While  the 
raison  d'etre  of  this  national  goal  stems 
from  the  realization  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic and  political  implications  of  con- 
tinued, and  increasing,  reliance  on  im- 
ported petroleum,  the  full  meaning  of 
Project  Independence  is  only  beginning 
to  dawn  on  the  public  sector.  Two  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  answered  are:  How? 
And  at  w'hat  cost? 

Clear  definition  of  how  this  national 
goal  is  to  be  achieved  has  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped. Most  scientific  and  economic  ana- 
lysts agree  that  we  cannot  achieve  our 
energy  goals  by  1980,  the  target  date  for 
Project  Independence.  The  costs  of  this 
program — in  price  increases,  taxes.  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  environmental 
damage — are  even  more  difficult  to  cal- 
culate— but  have  been  projected  as  high 
as  $985  billion  over  the  next  20  years. 

Whatever  the  final  methods  and  costs, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Project  Inde- 
pendence will  have  the  following  impli- 
cations : 

First.  Energy  prices  will  stay  high  in- 
definitely. Experts  estimate  that  the 
long-term  price  of  gasoline  will  be  about 
65  cents  per  gallon  at  the  pump.  At  a 
5-percent  inflation  rate,  this  could  rise 
to  over  $1  a  gallon  in  a  decade.  Plans  to 
deregulate  natm-al  gas  prices  and  remove 
controls  on  other  fuels  Indicate  higher 
utility  bills  in  the  years  ahead.  Taxes  are 
being  considered  for  high-energy-using 
appliances,  such  as  air  conditioners  and 
heaters,  and  tax  surcharges  are  contem- 
plated on  electrical  power  consumption. 
Increases  in  fuel  taxes,  auto  registration 
and  parking  fees  are  also  possible  to  curb 
energy  consumption. 

Second.  The  Federal  Govertmient  will 
have  to  underwTite  the  energy  effort  in  a 
gigantic  program  of  Federal  subsidies, 
price  guarantees,  and  insurance  against 
economic  failure.  These  incentives  will  be 
necessary  to  coax  energy  mvestors  into 
pumping  billions  of  dollars  into  devel- 
oping unproved  methods  of  producing 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale. 
The  private  sector  has  not  involved  it- 
self in  this  type  of  energy  program  before, 
because  of  initial  high  costs  and  market 
uncertainty.  The  Commerce  Department 


has  envisioned  a  program  of  price  guar- 
antees on  specific  amoimts  of  synthetic 
oil.  This  Government  backing  would  en- 
able an  energy  investor  to  obtain  fimds 
In  private  financial  markets.  Of  course, 
this  arrangement  could  also  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  For  instance,  an  output  of 
4.1  million  barrels  a  day  is  anticipated 
for  1982.  If  the  Government  guaranteed  a 
pi-ice  of  $9  a  barrel,  and  the  going  price 
of  oil  is  $6  a  barrel,  the  Government 
■would  pay  the  $3  difference.  At  this  pro- 
duction rate,  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
$12.3  million  a  day.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  developed  a  "worst  case 
projection"  that  envisions  a  price  sup- 
port level  of  $5.  This  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers $98.1  billion  over  a  14-year  period. 
If  the  price  of  oil  goes  high  enough,  these 
price  guarantees  may  not  be  necessary — 
but  stop  to  consider  the  enormous  cost  if 
Government  support  is  required. 

Third.  In  order  to  protect  our  develop- 
ing energy  industry,  tariff  walls  would 
have  to  be  erected  against  the  possibility 
of  cheaper  imports.  We  might  find  our- 
selves looking  at  the  rest  of  the  world 
paying  $4  a  barrel  for  oil  while  we  have 
to  pay  $6  a  barrel  for  our  domestic  pro- 
duction. And  might  not  tariff  barriers  be 
adopted  by  other  coimtries  against  our 
products,  using  the  same  protectionist 
rationale?  If  the  price  of  oil  should 
plummet  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  international  oil 
market,  will  the  rest  of  the  world  bene- 
fit while  we  continue  to  pay  high  prices? 

Fourth.  The  environmental  costs  of 
Project  Independence  are  too  large  to 
be  ignored,  A  60-percent  increase  in  coal 
production  portends  large  scale  strip 
mining,  especially  in  the  Westei*n  States. 
Drilling  for  oil  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
might  result  in  damage  to  the  beaches  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  Will  a  regional 
rift  develop  between  residents  of  States 
bearing  the  environmental  bnint  of 
Project  Independence  and  the  residents 
of  those  States  who  only  consume  en- 
ergy? What  will  be  the  final  cost,  In 
lives  and  dollars,  of  burning  high  sulfur 
coal? 

Are  we  abandoning  economics,  con- 
servation, and  good  sense  in  pursuit  of  a 
goal  whose  achievement  is  questionable 
under  the  present  time  frame?  Do  we 
really  treasure  energy  self-sufficiency 
over  all  other  considerations?  Or  would 
it  be  more  prudent  to  advocate  an  in- 
creased level  of  sufficiency  that  would 
not  forego  a  sensible  level  of  fuel  imports 
from  friendly  nations — a  level  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  would  absorb  the  effects 
of  an  import  reduction  or  cutoff  without 
undue  economic  dismption?  Would  it 
not  be  more  sensible  to  call  for  an  in- 
creased national  energy  conservation  ef- 
fort rather  than  pulling  out  all  the  stops 
in  favor  of  increased  energy  production 
at  any  cost?  Should  we  not  take  the  time 
to  carefully  analyze  the  net  energy  gains 
that  might  be  realized  from  the  various 
energy  programs  that  have  been  pro- 
posed? 

The  implications  I  envisage  from  Proj- 
ect Independence  portend  an  era  of  very 
high  costs  to  the  American  consumer, 
substantial  environmental  damage  and  a 
return  to  a  gloomy  and  dangerous  trend 
of  protectionism.  Let  us  examine  our 
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available  and  potential  energy  resources 
in  light  of  these  considerations, 
on. 

The  total  oil  heritage  of  the  United 
States — including  Alaska— is  about  200 
billion  barrels,  of  this  total,  about  50 
percent  has  been  recovered  and  burned; 
another  30  percent  has  not  yet  been 
pumped  from  the  oilfields;  and  20  per- 
cent is  presumed  to  exist,  somewhere.  If 
we  were  to  rely  solely  on  our  own  re- 
serves, our  oil  would  last  for  20  years  at 
the  1970  consumption  rate  of  5.4  billion 
barrels  annually.  Actually,  our  consump- 
tion level  has  already  surpassed  this 
level  and  continues  to  spiral  upward.  All 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  consume 
14.6  billion  barrels  of  oil  per  year.  With 
a  total  free  world  reserve  of  550  billion 
bai'rels  of  proved  reserves,  the  lifespan  of 
oil  for  GUI'  free  world  economies  would 
be  35  years. 

The  Alaskan  oil  find  represents  about 
20  billion  barrels.  If  we  relied  on  it  for 
our  entire  oil  needs,  it  would  last  4  years, 
based  on  1970  consumption  levels.  At  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  of  recoverable 
oil — 30  to  50  billion  barrels — it  should 
last  6  to  10  years.  Increased  oil  pro- 
duction is  a  very  shoit  term  answer  to 
our  energy  problem.  Even  if  more  oil 
reserves  are  discovered,  it  seems  to  be  an 
inexorable  law  that  consumption  rises 
to  meet  supply  of  energy  available,  and 
additional  finds  will  at  best  provide  only 
a  small  additional  measm-e  of  short-term 
relief, 

NATVBAL   CAS 

We  face  an  inamediate  gas  shortage 
over  the  next  two  decades  that  can  only 
be  met  by  increased  imports  of  decreased 
consumption.  From  the  total  estimated 
world  resom-ces  of  gas  and  from  con- 
sumption trends,  a  i:iatural  gas  life-span 
of  two  to  thiee  decades  can  be  projected 
for  the  United  States.  Estimates  of  our 
gas  heritage  range  from  1,000  trillion 
cubic  feet  to  2,000  trillion  cubic  feet. 
Using  an  average  of  1,400  trillion  cubic 
feet  as  our  initial  gas  legacy,  we  have 
consumed  400  trillion  cubic  feet.  Of  the 
1,000  trillion  cubic  feet  remaining,  three- 
fom'ths  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  By 
1975  our  "gas  gap"  will  amount  to  5  tril- 
lion cubic  feet,  or  a  20-percent  shortage. 
As  far  as  gas  imports  are  concerned, 
one  of  our  primarj-  suppliers,  Algeria,  has 
recently  announced  her  intention  to  in- 
crease natural  gas  pi'ices  by  as  much  as 
986  percent  over  the  next  few  years.  An- 
other possible  souice  is  Russia,  whose 
gas  resources  of  3,000  trillion  cubic  feet 
surpass  our  own.  There  are  questions 
that  attend  this  possibilitj',  such  as  who 
will  pay  for  this  ventme,  and  what  will 
the  cost  of  gas  be?  Estimates  indicate 
that  we  might  be  paying  SI  billion  an- 
nually for  only  4  percent  of  om-  gas 
needs.  The  obvious  political  implication.'? 
of  increasing  reliance  on  Russian  natural 
gas  are  also  too  compelling  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  re- 
garding nuclear  stimulation  of  natural 
ga.s  deposits.  One  such  project.  Project 
Gas  Buggy,  involved  the  underground  ex- 
plosion of  a  29-kiloton  atomic  device,  and 
yielded  300  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
1  year.  At  our  1970  con."5uniption  rate  of 


23  trillion  cubic  feet,  we  would  need  7,000 
such  detonations  per  year  to  keep  up 
with  demand  for  gas.  To  stimulate  our 
gas  fields  for  10  years  would  require  19 
explosions  per  day.  The  technical  and 
scientific  manpower  and  uranium  re- 
sources expended  in  such  a  project  can- 
not be  justified  to  increase  the  lifespan  of 
our  gas  reserx'es  by  20  to  30  percent  when 
we  need  to  deploy  this  talent  and  re- 
source into  nuclear  fission  and  nuclear 
fusion  programs  which  hold  the  ultimate 
answer  to  our  energy  problems.  How- 
evei",  it  would  be  wise  to  perfect  this 
technique  for  use  as  a  possible  future 
option,  should  conditions  so  requii'e. 

COAL 

Coal,  the  giant  of  our  fossil  fuels  can 
be  considered  as  our  only  viable  substi- 
tute for  oil  and  gas  for  short  and  inter- 
mediate term  needs. 

Our  total  estimated  coal  reserve  is  1.5 
trillion  tons,  wMch  includes  coal  dis- 
covered and  not  yet  mined  plus  that  pre- 
sumed to  exist.  Our  1970  coal  consump- 
tion rate  was  600  million  tons.  If  used 
solely  for  energy,  this  reserve  would  last 
for  700  years  at  the  1970  rate  of  con- 
sumption. However,  it  is  likely  that  much 
of  our  coal  will  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  oil  and  gas,  and  its  life 
expectancy  would  then  drop  to  250  years. 
U  used  solely  as  a  source  of  chemicals 
for  convei-sion  to  proteins  and  plastics, 
it  could  last  as  long  as  100,000  to  150.000 
years. 

Synthetic  fuel  technology  is  in  Itself  a 
highly  complex  problem  and  one  that 
does  not  appear  likely  to  meet  our  fuel 
needs  for  some  time.  The  National  Pe- 
troleum Council  estimates  that  by  1985 
we  could  have  26  synthetic  fuel  plants  hi 
operation,  with  a  combined  production 
of  2.3  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year. 
By  1985,  our  present  gas  needs  of  23  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  will  have  doubled,  so  the 
.synthetic  gas  production  will  only  fill  5 
percent  of  our  aimual  gns  needs.  We 
could  close  the  gas  gap  by  a  capital  out- 
lay of  $25  billion  by  1985  that  would 
produce  synthetic  gas  to  equal  projected 
imports.  Estimates  to  fill  all  of  our  gas 
needs  range  over  $110  billion.  To  fill  our 
doubled  gas  needs  of  46  trillion  cubic  feet 
by  1985.  we  would  need  500  plants  of  90 
billion  cubic  feet  per  year  capacity. 

At  present,  50  percent  of  coal,  17  per- 
cent of  natural  gas  and  13  percent  of 
petroleum  are  employed  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  utilization  of  coal 
alone  for  electrical  generation  would 
reduce  the  need  for  synthetic  fuel.s  and 
close  the  energy  gap.  Unfortunately,  the 
projected  r)etix)leum  demand  o''  6  billion 
barrels  per  year  and  the  pro;i<cted  gas 
gap  of  13  trillion  cubic  feet  by  the  mid- 
1980's  would  mean  that  coal  could  only 
fill  17  percent  of  the  oil  gap  and  29  per- 
cent of  the  gas  gap. 

One  of  the  frequent  criticisms  of  in- 
creased u.se  of  coal  for  electrical  genera- 
tion has  been  its  classification  as  a 
"dirty"  fuel.  Two  new  processes  might  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  this  problem. 
One  process  involves  magnetohydrody- 
namics — MHD — a  technique  pioneered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  combu.stion 
of  powdered  coal  with  other  additives  so 
that  the  lesulting  "torch"  effect  can  be 


used  to  generate  electricity  directly. 
Another  possibility  for  clean  coal  com- 
bustion lies  in  the  fluidized  bed  combus- 
tion in  which  powdered  coal  and  other 
chemicals,  along  with  air,  are  Injected 
into  a  molten  bed  of  iron.  The  Iron  acts 
as  the  heat  transfer  medium  to  generate 
steam  to  produce  electricity. 

Despite  obvious  drawbacks,  it  appears 
that  coal  alone  holds  the  possibility  for 
filling  our  short-  and  intennediate-tenn 
energy  needs. 

OIL   SHALE 

We  should  not  overestimate  the  poten- 
tial of  oil  shale  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems. The  enei"gy  required  for  processing 
is  greater  than  the  energy  obtained  from 
the  oil  in  about  99  percent  of  all  oil 
shales.  Most  shales — 99.2  percent — hold 
about  25  gallons  or  less  of  potential  oil 
per  ton  of  shale.  Additionally,  although 
the  hydrocarbon  content  of  all  shale  is 
estimated  at  1,000  trillion  barrels,  only 
one  part  in  10,000  is  recoverable,  and  oU 
from  shale  may  add  only  another  10  per- 
cent to  mans'  oil  reserves.  In  a  February 
26,  1974,  statement  before  the  House  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing on  the  prototype  oil  shale  program. 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  stated 
that  "oil  sliale  belongs  in  the  future."  He 
reiterated  that  it  will  be  several  years 
before  we  will  even  know  the  feasibility 
of  commercial  oil  shale  production  in 
terms  of  economy  and  technology.  Testi- 
mony by  Gulf  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  ex- 
perts acknowledged  that  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  shale  would  be  unfeasible 
until  1980-82,  with  an  approximate 
agreed-upon  price  of  $10  per  barrel.  The 
proposed  in  situ  process  was  viewed  as 
being  cwnmercially  Impractical  until  at 
least  1980;  this  method  would  have  the 
least  environmental  impact  but  presents 
significant  technological  challenges.  Be- 
cause of  its  potential,  however,  there  is 
need  for  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  in  situ 
processes. 

The  disposal  of  spent  shale  and  water 
problems  continue  to  loom  as  major 
problems  in  the  development  of  oil  shale 
technology.  Clearly,  our  total  answer  to 
the  energy  gap  does  not  lie  buried  In  the 
Rockies. 

SOLAR   ENERGY 

Solar  energy,  the  bright  hope  of  the 
future.  Is  currently  a  giant  beyond  reach. 
Solar  radiation  reaching  the  Earth  is 
30,000  times  the  present  industrial  power 
employed  by  man — 6  trUhon  watts.  If 
om-  creative  talent  and  technological 
skills  could  harness  tliis  potential  power, 
our  energy  resources  would  last  as  long 
as  the  Sim  continued  to  shine.  Despite 
its  abundance,  solar  energy  has  not  been 
exploited  except  in  a  limited  way  in 
water  heaters,  furnaces,  and  space  appli- 
cations. Widespread  conmaercial  use  is 
not  practical  at  the  present  time,  but 
systems  for  heating  and  cooling  or  for 
limited  genei^ation  of  electricity  could 
be  built  now.  For  home  heating  and  cool- 
ing pmposes,  cost  is  the  prohibitive  fac- 
tor, but  this  situation  could  change 
dramatically  with  a  steady  increase  in 
the  price  of  fossil  fuels.  The  generation 
of  electricity  from  solar  energy  is  a  more 
difficult  challenge,  and  there  are  conflict- 
ing ideas  about  the  best  approach  to  the 
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problem.  Some  engineers  believe  that 
small  generating  imits  located  where  the 
electiicit}  Is  to  be  consmned  are  the  ideal 
way  to  utilize  this  resource,  rather  than 
building  solar  thermal  facilities  modeled 
on  existing  central  power  stations.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  problem  of  nighttime 
storage  of  energy  remains  to  be  com- 
pletely solved,  as  does  the  problem  of 
locating  solar  panels  in  space.  The  energy 
required  to  launch  these  panels  into 
space  orbit,  and  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects of  micrometeorities  on  solar  panels 
remain  imanswered  problems.  Scientific 
projections  now  indicate  a  5-  to  20-year 
leadtime  for  solar  heating  and  cooling, 
and  projected  electrical  generation  from 
solar  sources  is  more  than  20  years  away. 

CEOTHEKMAL 

Considering  the  heat  of  the  Earth  as 
an  energy  bank.  It  is  about  100,000  times 
that  of  all  fossil  fuels.  Although  the  total 
geothermal  potential  is  gi-eat,  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  is  accessible.  This 
fraction  that  could  be  effectively  har- 
nessed for  enei-gj'  needs  constitutes  about 
1  percent  of  present  world  energy  needs. 
There  are  several  plans  to  tap  geothermal 
energy  now  in  preparation.  Scientists  at 
Los  Alamos  are  advocating  a  technique 
known  as  hydraulic  fracturing — where 
water  pumped  down  a  well  under  very 
high  pressure  is  used  to  fracture  under- 
ground rocks  and  create  a  heat  cavity. 
Using  this  technique,  each  well  could  be 
converted  into  a  100-megawatt  power- 
plant  with  a  lifespai  of  30  years.  '.iTiere 
are  several  dimensions  to  be  noted  in  this 
propo-sal,  however.  Using  a  3-percent  per 
year  tui-nover  rate  in  powerplant  reloca- 
tion, derived  from  the  life  expectancy  of 
30  years,  we  would  need  to  have  750  such 
plants  by  1985  to  supply  just  10  percent 
of  our  power  needs,  projected  at  750  bil- 
lion watts.  Geothermal  energy  research 
should  be  pm-sued  to  fill  the  energy  needs 
of  those  areas  that  are  feasible  sites,  such 
as  the  Western  States.  While  geothermal 
energy  does  not  completely  solve  our 
power  problem,  it  could  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  closing  the  energy 
gap. 

NTJCLEAH   POWEK 

While  nuclear  power  cannot  rescue  us 
from  our  present  plight.  It  is  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  future.  Back  in  the  1940's, 
nuclear  energy  was  hailed  as  the  energy 
of  the  future.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  energy  needs 
that  might  have  been  made  by  nuclear 
power  has  been  effectively  thwarted  by 
well-intentioned,  but  not  well-informed, 
interest  groups. 

How  long  could  the  uranium  reserves 
of  the  United  States  last?  Assuming  all 
ITOwer  were  to  be  drawn  from  nuclear 
fission,  It  would  require  2,400  tons  of 
uranium  to  supply  our  present  2  trillion 
watt  needs  for  a  year.  At  such  a  con- 
sumption rate,  uranium  would  last  for 
275  years.  If  our  present  rate  of  power 
growth  continues  imtil  the  year  2000,  we 
^v'ill  need  eight  times  our  present  energy 
needs.  At  such  a  rate  of  consimiption,  we 
would  deplete  om*  uranium  reserves  in  30 
to  40  years.  Even  the  power  of  nuclear 
fission  cannot  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  exponential  populaticMi  growth  and  ac- 
companying demand  for  energy  based  on 
rising  living  standards. 


The  answer  to  this  dilemma  lies  in  two 
areas:  the  nuclear  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram and  the  nuclear  fusion  program. 
Unfortunately',  work  on  these  projects 
should  have  started  In  earnest  back  in 
tlie  1940's.  Because  of  the  time  we  have 
lost,  we  can  expect  a  serious  breeder 
gap — by  the  end  of  the  centmy  we  can 
realistically  expect  no  more  than  5  to 
10  percent  of  our  electrical  power  needs 
to  come  from  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram. Using  nuclear  fission,  our  energy 
needs  for  100  to  1,000  j'ears  could  be  filled 
by  nuclear  power — depending  on  whether 
a  "bmTier"  reactor  system  is  used — con- 
suming uranitmi  resources — or  if  a 
breeder  reactor  system  is  used — produc- 
ing additional  nucleai*  fuels. 

What  are  some  of  tlie  concerns  tliat 
have  hampered  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  power  program?  Concern  is  con- 
centrated in  five  areas:  the  problem  of 
radioactive  waste;  the  possibility  of  an 
explosion;  atomic  plant  site  emission; 
waste  heat  problems;  and  the  pi-oblem  of 
possible  theft  of  nuclear  materials. 

First.  Waste  disposal  is  a  problem  that 
is  solvable,  and  one  to  which  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Commission  is  devoting  consider- 
able attention.  CuiTently,  research  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  waste  solidification  that 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  leakage. 
In  the  interim,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission maintains  an  intense  monitor- 
ing system  to  insure  that  no  harm  will 
come  from  the  remote  possibility  of  leak- 
age. 

Second.  Nuclear  powerplants  cannot 
explode  like  an  atomic  bomb.  The  ar- 
i-angement  of  the  fuel  pellets  absolutely 
pi"ecludes  this.  A  nuclear  bomb  requires 
almost  piure  uranium,  whereas  a  power- 
plant  has  only  enriched  uranium  (3  per- 
cent t235.) ) .  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  no  fatalities  have  occurred  in  civil- 
ian nuclear  reactors  In  210  reactor-years 
of  operation.  If  one  added  the  1,150  re- 
actor years  of  the  operation  to  naval  re- 
actors, the  total  derived  would  be  1,360 
civilian -naval  reactor  years  of  operation 
with  no  fatalities.  Compare  this  with  the 
number  of  people  killed  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents from  1945  to  1968—951,171  peo- 
ple. Consider  the  deaths  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  fossil  fuel  air  pollution — esti- 
mates range  as  high  as  10,000  deatiir  a 
year  in  New  York  alone.  We  accept  the 
risk  of  driving  automobiles;  accepting 
the  possibility  that  we  could  be  among 
the  55.000  people  killed  armually  on  the 
Nation's  highways.  The  "xceptlonal 
safety  record  of  commercial  reactors  is 
the  most  eloquent  rebuttal  to  the  emo- 
tional charges  that  have  been  leveled 
about  the  risks  of  nuclear  accidents.  If 
we  cannot  accept  this  risk,  we  .ccept  In- 
stead the  political  and  economic  conse- 
ciuences  of  a  growing  energy  deficit. 

Thii*d.  Nuclear  powerplants  produce 
less  emissions  than  fossil  fuel  plants. 
Atomic  powerplants  emit  no  sulfur 
dioxide,  no  particulates,  no  nitric  oxides 
and  carbon  monoxide.  They  also  produce 
less  radioactivity  than  fossil  fuel  plants 
which  burn  coal  and  release  into  the  air 
minute  quantities  of  radioactive  matter. 
Atomic  powerplants  emit  1  millionth  ol  a 
rem  per  person  per  year,  far  below  the 
background  exposure  level  of  i-adioactiv- 
ity  normally  present  from  natural 
sources  of  0.1  rem.  The  radiation  from 


a  full-scale  atomic  power  program  of  even 
1.000  powerplants  will  be  far  below  even 
the  backgroimd  level  of  radiation. 

Poiu-th.  Thermal  pollution  is  a  concern 
still  imdergoing  debate.  While  this  factor 
can  be  deleterious  to  some  forms  or 
marine  life  in  one  area,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstiated  to  have  actually  increased  the 
number  of  fish  in  other  areas.  This  con- 
cern needs  to  be  studied  on  a  basis  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  type  of  ma- 
rine life  in  a  given  area,  and  should  not 
be  subject  to  blanket  condemnation. 

Fifth.  Much  concern  Iras  been  voiced 
recentb'  about  the  danger  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial falling  into  the  watsng  hands.  Safe- 
guards against  theft  of  nuclear  materials 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
strengthened  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. No  one  can  iK>sitively  guarantee 
that  theft  of  nuclear  material  v.ill  never 
occur;  however,  the  security  system  tiiat 
is  being  developed  by  the  AEC  will  take 
every  practical  hiunan  and  technical  pre- 
caution against  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
theft.  Risk  is  a  factor  tliat  accompanies 
ever>'  progressive  scientific  endeavor.  In 
the  case  of  nuclear  power,  risks  must  be 
reduced  to  minimal  levels  obtainable 
through  extant  technology  and  the  appli- 
cation of  human  intelligence.  These  risks 
then  must  be  weighed  against  the  bene- 
fits derived  to  calculate  the  worth,  both 
social  and  economic,  of  progress  in  a 
given  scientific  area.  To  those  who  ques- 
tion the  worth  of  nuclear  power  in  ouv 
long-range  energy  goals  we  must  as!; 
"Wiia  t  do  you  propose  in  its  place?"  That 
question  has  yet  to  be  answered.  This 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  grow  cold  in  the 
dark  while  nuclear  detractors  grope  for 
nonexistent,  long-range  energy  option* 

Nuclear  fusion  is  perhaps  our  most 
pron^ising  possibility  for  energy  in  tlip 
future.  If  successfid,  the  program  couid 
yield  unpoUuting  energy  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time.  Unfortunately,  this 
effort,  like  that  of  tlie  breeder  reactor 
program,  has  been  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  adequate  funding.  America  spends 
more  on  deodorants  in  1  year — $390  mi;  - 
lion — tlian  It  has  on  fusion  research  for 
the  past  10  years.  Research  on  fusion 
and  work  on  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram must  be  accelerated  if  we  are  to 
come  close  to  closing  the  serious  enerp  • 
gap  that  looms  in  the  near  future.  The 
relentless  attack  on  nuclear  power  may 
just  be  a  case  of  misunderstanding,  but 
we  may  be  in  serious  trouble  if  it  indi- 
cates a  prejudice  against  modem  science. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  lifting  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  has  lulled  the  pub- 
lic into  complacency  about  our  energy 
problems.  There  l.s  an  even  gieater  dan- 
ger that  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
short-term  convenience  of  increasing  oil 
imports  will  jeopardize  our  Nation's 
ability  to  respond  to  the  impending  in- 
ternational energy  gap.  Oil  imports  can 
alleviate  some  of  our  present  energ>' 
problems,  but  a  return  to  complete  reli- 
ance on  them  as  a  source  of  energy  v.ould 
be  most  impnident.  Project  Independ- 
ence must  be  structured  to  encourage 
energy  research  and  development  of 
potential  fuel  sources  holding  the 
greatest  promise  for  long-term  energy- 
yield.  At  the  same  time,  the  scope  of  our 
national  commitment  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  an  energy  education  pro- 
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gram  and  the  formulation  of  long-term 
energy  consei-vatlon  policies.  Curbing 
consumption  of  imported  oil  Is  our  best 
short-term  energy  option.  If  we  can 
make  this  hard  choice,  we  can  stem  the 
flow  of  U.S.  dollars  to  the  Middle  East 
that  has  undermined  our  international 
monetary  position.  These  dollars  should 
be  spent  in  our  own  country  to  build 
an  improved  foundation  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  If  the  projections  on  the 
costs  of  Project  Independence  are  cor- 
rect, we  will  need  these  dollars  within 
our  own  economy.  Work  should  begin 
immediately  to  determine  the  maximum 
acceptable  level  of  oil  imports.  This  de- 
cision should  reflect  both  economic  and 
political  considerations  for  the  long- 
range  national  interest  of  this  country. 
While  it  appears  to  be  economically  im- 
practical to  advocate  the  goal  of  total 
energy  self-sufficiency,  it  is  equally  Im- 
practical— and  inherently  dangerous — 
to  increase  our  energy  dependence  on 
imreliable  sources. 

The  American  public  deserves  to  have 
the  full  economic  and  political  facts  on 
Project  Independence  and  all  it  implies. 
Further,  they  also  need  to  know  what  the 
consequences  of  energy  inaction  will  be. 
If  they  are  going  to  help  pay  the  bill  for 
improved  national  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency, they  need  to  know  exactly  what 
they  are  buying. 


GOLD  OWNERSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ter.ipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  House,  one  of  my 
colleagues  delivered  a  lesson  in  econom- 
ics. He  issued  a  clear  warning,  for  those 
who  cared  to  believe  it,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  about  to  be  crucified  on 
a  cross  of  gold.  He  asked  for  delay  in 
our  newly  restored  right  to  own  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  "cross"  we  are 
about  to  be  crucified  on  is  that  of  the 
welfare  state,  if  this  body  takes  tlie  ad- 
vice of  my  respected  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Delay  of  our  legal  right  to  own  gold 
is  another  shabby  trick  to  prevent  the 
owners  of  private  property  protection 
from  their  greedy  Government.  The  fi- 
nancial policy  of  any  welfare  state  de- 
pends on  the  politicians'  ability  to  defi- 
cit spend,  confiscating  wealth  tlirough 
the  ravages  of  Inflation. 

Only  two  things  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  kind  of  double-digit  inflation  we  see 
today — an  enlightened,  enraged  citi- 
zenry; and  the  right  to  own  gold.  As- 
sured tlaat  their  political  rhetoric  has 
confused  and  fooled  the  former,  some 
politicians  live  in  fear  of  exposure  of 
their  deeds — an  exposure  which  will 
surely  come  with  the  ownership  of  gold 
by  our  citizens. 

Pew  of  the  Governments  actions  in 
the  past  decade  have  been  as  important 
ar.d  inspiring  in  the  fight  for  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  stability  of  all  Amer- 
icans as  the  legalization  of  gold 
ownership. 

Money  is  the  common  denominator 
for  all  economic  transactions:    it  is  a 


commodity  which  serves  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  universally  accepted  by  all 
participants  in  an  exchange  economy  as 
a  payment  for  their  goods  and  services. 
Throughout  history,  many  such  mediums 
existed,  ranking  from  seashells  to  pre- 
cious jewels.  But  as  civilization  advanced, 
the  market  weeded  out  the  less  valuable 
and  useful  commodities,  usually  settling 
on  some  metal  as  the  basis  of  exchange. 
Metals  wei'e  homogeneous  and  could  be 
easily  divided :  evei-y  unit  could  be  made 
like  every  otlier  in  both  size  and  quality 
relatively  easily.  Furthermore,  the  mar- 
ket decided  obectively,  via  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  metals  were 
the  most  valuable,  usually  deciding  on 
just  one  or  two  as  the  "standard  of 
value." 

Gold,  because  it  was  relatively  scarce, 
virtually  indestructible  and  possessed  a 
wide  range  of  artistic  and  functional 
uses,  became  this  standard  in  most  econ- 
omies. It  was  easily  coined,  highly  port- 
able, and  vmiversally  recognized  for  its 
value. 

It  did  have  drawbacks,  however:  For 
example,  large  payments  were  difficult  to 
execute.  The  development  of  a  banking 
system  thus  became  a  logical  extension 
of  the  gold  exchange  economy — gold  was 
deposited  in  banks  in  exchange  for  bank 
notes  or  currency  representative  of  and 
specifically  tied  to  a  specific  amoimt  of 
gold. 

The  currency  and  banking  system  of 
the  United  States  rested  on  these  basic 
premises  until  early  in  the  20th  century. 
Individual  owners  of  gold  were  induced, 
by  payments  of  interest,  to  deposit  their 
gold  in  a  bank,  against  which  they  could 
vvTite  checks.  Because  Individual  deposi- 
tors rarely  desired  to  withdraw  all  their 
money  at  the  same  time,  the  banker 
needed  to  keep  only  a  small  fraction  of 
Ills  total  gold  deposits  on  hand  as  re- 
serves. The  rest  could  be  lent  out  to  enter- 
prising men  whom  the  banker  deemed 
worthy:  those  men  who  would  be  able 
to  pay  the  loan  back  with  interest  so  that 
the  banker  could  pay  Interest  to  his  de- 
positors and  make  a  little  profit  for  him- 
self. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem from  that  of  the  present  day  was 
that,  although  most  transactions  were 
made  with  paper  currency,  this  paper 
currency  was  readily  redeemable  for  a 
specific  amount  of  gold — or  silver. 

The  American  Government  began  de- 
stroying the  gold  standard  in  1913  with 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem which,  through  its  12  regional  offices, 
could  supply  member  banks  with  paper 
ciu"rency  not  backed  by  any  commodity 
whatsoever.  Noting  that  mild  recessions 
had  taken  place  in  the  past  whenever 
banlcs  reached  theu-  lending  limits,  de- 
temiined  by  the  extents  of  their  gold 
reserves,  the  Fed  decided  that  if  money 
oould  be  made  available  at  the  right 
times,  recession  need  never  be  experi- 
enced again.  The  fact  tliat  the  Fed  could 
not  reliably  predict  when  this  money 
would  be  needed  was  proven  over  and 
over  again  tliroughout  the  20th  century, 
but  its  most  spectacular  failure  was  its 
fust.  Rapid  credit  expansion  led  to  the 
.so-called  "Roaring  Twenties"  and  wild 
speculation  in  tlie  stock  market,  culmi- 
nating in  its  uifamous  crash  in   1929 


along  with  the  crash  of  the  American 
and  world  economies. 

With  typical  statist  logic,  the  Roosevelt 
administration  argued  that  it  was  the 
gold  standard  that  precipitated  the  1929 
cra.sh  and  subsequent  economic  collapse. 
But  we  had  been  off  a  true  gold  standard 
since  1913 — it  was  the  paper  printed  by 
the  Government  not  backed  by  gold 
which  led  to  the  worldwide  economic 
debacle. 

This  was  Roosevelt's  excuse  for  out- 
lawing the  ownership  of  gold  in  1933. 
His  real  reason  was  far  more  insidious: 
The  gold  standard  was  entirely  incom- 
patible with  any  form  of  chronic  Govern- 
ment deficit  spending,  so  essential  to 
Roosevelt's  gai-gantuan  welfare  schemes. 
The  welfare  state  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mechanism  by  which  the  Government 
confiscates  the  wealth  of  its  productive 
citizens  in  order  to  support  the  nonpro- 
ductive and  the  incompetent.  Some  of 
this  confiscation  can  be  done  directly- 
through  taxation — but  most  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  remain  politically  acceptable,  has 
to  be  carried  out  by  less  obvious  means — 
by  deficit  spending.  Since  paper  money 
was  made  by  law  unconnected  to  any 
commodity  whatsoever,  administrations 
like  Roosevelt's — and  Jol»:ison's — could 
print  dollar  bills  until  doomsday  and 
back  tliem  with  nothing  but  wortliless 
bureaucratic  promises 

It  is  the  lack  of  a  commodity  standard 
today  that  encourages  deficit  spending, 
leading  to  double  digit  Inflation,  explo- 
sive interest  rates,  and  economy  deaden- 
ing uncertainty.  The  statists'  antagonism 
to  the  gold  standard  Is  certainly  under- 
standable and  mast  be  understood: 
Gold's  existence  at  the  b&s  f  a  currency 
effectively  destroys  the  statists'  most  un- 
derhanded, hidden  weapon  in  the  con- 
fi.scation  of  an  individual's  earnings — 
deficit  spending.  Gold  stands  as  a  pro- 
tector of  man's  property  rights,  his  eco- 
nomic security  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
freedom. 

It  is  amusnig  that  a  last-ditch  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  assure  the  American 
people  they  have  had  the  right  to  own 
gold  all  along;  that  they  are  apparently 
without  need  of  the  kind  of  gold  owner- 
ship provision  which  passed  this  body 
earlier  this  winter.  Presumably,  because 
we  are  allowed  the  freedom  to  purchase 
gold  jewelry  and  coin,  we  have  no  furtlier 
economic  incentive  to  get  otu"  hands 
on  the  real  stuff.  It  Is  the  old  "half  a 
loaf"  rhetoric  that  comforted  the  Ger- 
man businessman  in  the  1930's;  be  com- 
forted in  holding  title  to  your  business 
and  do  not  concern  yomself  that  the 
state  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  you 
run  it.  Like  tlie  Germans,  we  lost  our  ti-ue 
freedoms  and  true  protection  from 
Government  in  1932.  In  a  show  of  tiue 
statesmanship.  Congress  has  now  re- 
solved to  right  that  wrong  and  to  return 
a  vei-y  important  measure  of  freedom  to 
the  American  people. 

Yet  we  were  told  yesterday  that  pres- 
ent laws  will  not  protect  the  American 
citizens  from  trickeiT.  from  snake  oil 
salesmen — from  the  so-called  "slick- 
sters"  in  the  gold  business  who  will  gild 
lead  bricks  and  pass  them  off  as  bullion. 
We  were  warned  that  speculation  was 
the  sure  ruin  of  our  international  mone- 
tary position. 
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Speculation  In  gold  Is  not  an  inherent 
evil.  It  is  a  symptom — and  a  waining — 
of  a  distorted.  Government-ravished 
economy.  You  do  not  blame  speculators 
for.  their  efforts  toward  self -protection, 
nor  can  you  blame  the  inanimate  object, 
gold,  for  conditions  of  confusion  in  the 
marketplace.  The  fault  is  with  the  in- 
flationist, the  big-sjiending  politician 
who  seeks  constantly  to  make  gold  a 
scapegoat  for  the  malfeasance  of  Gov- 
ernment and  its  monetary  policy. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  not  only 
delay  gold  ownei-ship,  but  that  we  some- 
how weave  a  Federal  cocoon  of  "protec- 
tion" around  our  unwary  and  helpless 
citizens  through  endless  Federal  regula- 
tions when  ownership  finally  does  come. 

This  makes  about  as  much  sense  as 
outlawing  the  sale  of  bread  for  fear  that 
some  company  will  tiy  to  pass  off  foam 
rubber  loaves  on  the  public.  Certainly 
there  are  adequate  laws  on  the  books 
prohibiting  the  kind  of  business  fraud 
which  each  of  these  cases  would  repre- 
sent. This  attitude  of  throwing  out  the 
baby  in  order  to  avoid  diaper  rash  is 
nothing  but  a  smokescreen  to  hide  the 
real  objections  which  certain  politicians 
have  to  gold  ownership. 

Pieedom  is  the  only  protection  our 
people  wish  from  this  Congress.  The 
American  people  are  neither  gullible  nor 
stupid.  In  calling  for  gold  ownership,  I 
did  not  hear  a  corresponding  call  from 
the  i>eople  for  protection  from  "fraud," 
for  indeed  the  greatest  fraud  of  all  is 
being  perpetrated  by  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Nor  did  they  ask  to  be  protected 
from  investment  mistakes.  Tlie  so-called 
"wi.sdom"  of  the  Congiess  in  this  area 
has  come  across  all  too  often  as  outright 
coercion. 

We  foughi  long  and  hard  for  the  sim- 
ple return  of  a  basic,  constitutional  right 
which  Is  our  only  protection  against  the 
legalized  counterfeiting  practiced  by  this 
Government.  We  are  asking  only  to  make 
honest  men  of  this  Congress  and  its 
agents  downtown,  and  we  aok  only  to 
make  free  and  independent  agents  of 
our  citizens. 

I  had  no  idea  mitil  yesterday  that 
the  welfare  state  lived  In  such  fear  of  a 
free  market.  It  is  an  encom-aging  thing 
to  me.  It  tells  me  that  the  work  I  have 
dedicated  to  restoring  a  free  market  is 
not  in  vain  and  is.  In  fact,  the  only  true 
course  to  freedom  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility. The  American  people  will 
not  be  crucified  on  a  cross  of  gold.  The 
only  people  crucified  by  the  right  to 
ov.n  gold  are  the  deficit  .'■nenders. 


THE  FACES  OF  HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  1vIetcaife>  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  entered  into  the  Record  the  second 
of  six  articles  on  world  hunger  which  ap- 
peared last  month  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. The  series,  entitled  'The  Faces  of 
Hunger."  was  wiitten  and  photogiaphed 
b:  Tribune  reporter  William  Mullen  and 
Tribune  photographer  Ovie  Carter.  Mr. 
Mullen  and  Mr.  Carter  spent  nearly  3 
months  traveling  throush  the  drought- 


stricken  countries  of  Africa  and  South 
Asia.  This  thii'd  aiticle  in  the  series  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  an- 
noimce  that  today  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  which  calls  upon  the  President 
to  immediately  assess  the  situation  in 
these  drought-stricken  areas  and  to  re- 
poit  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. My  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  to 
give  these  recommendations  priority  con- 
sideration. The  tragedy  of  world  himger 
is  increasing  daily,  as  the  Tribune  arti- 
cle strikingly  reveals.  My  resolution  is 
intended  as  another  step  in  our  efforts 
to  combat  this  tragedy. 

The  article  follows: 
Wfatheb   Changes  Here,  Abbo.^o  Threaten 
Unending  Food  Shortage 
(By  WUliam  Mullen) 
LuDHi.\NA,    India. — Dr.    M.    S.    Randhawa, 
considered  a  hero  by  Indian  farmers  and  a 
uiiracle  worker  by  agronomists  around  the 
world,  sat  In  his  office  and  stared  out  glumly 
at   the  heavy  haze  hanging  over  northern 
Indi;). 

"I  hav*  never  seen  Uie  sky  like  this  before," 
he  said. 

The  sky  was  almost  beige  from  dust  par- 
ticles whipped  up  hy  the  wind  and  carried 
into  the  tmosphere  from  drouth-stricken 
states  200  miles  away  in  western  India. 

Dr.  Randhawa,  the  man  who  brought  the 
'•grecu  revolution"  to  India,  was  more  than  a 
little  concerned.  His  grand  experiment  in 
increasing  the  output  of  Indian  farms,  a 
splendid  success  three  years  ago,  now  seems 
to  be  in  serious  Jeopardy  because  of  the  dis- 
ruptive behavior  of  the  weather. 

Not  Just  India,  but  all  over  the  world 
•jcienlists  are  gathering  data  on  changing 
global  weather  patterns. 

The  data  they  are  collecting  is  startling 
and  frightening.  It  shows  that  growing 
seasons  in  the  world's  most  productive  agri- 
cultural areas  are  being'  shortened  or  dis- 
rupted. 

The  changes  In  the  weather  are  so  drastic, 
many  scientists  are  convinced  the  world  is 
undergoing  a  climate  change. 

In  India,  for  example,  which  is  usually 
plagued  with  <lrouth  and  floods  somewhere 
in  the  country  every  year,  this  year  had  more 
than  its  share  of  natural  calamity. 

Vast  areas  of  land  have  been  baked  dry  in 
western  and  southeastern  states  whUe  aoods 
have  covered  huge  areas  in  the  northeastern 
states. 

Moot  .seriously,  only  half  the  normal  rain- 
fall came  this  year  to  the  nation's  most  im- 
portant food-raising  states.  Dr.  Randhawa  s 
Punjab  and  neighboring  Haryana. 

It  was  in  those  two  states  where  Dr.  Rand- 
hawa, now  vice  chanceUor  of  the  Punjab 
AgricultttrsJ  University,  brought  the  "green 
revolution"  to  India  in  the  early  1960s. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  university, 
farmers  of  the  Punjab  and  Haryana 
learned  how  to  double  their  food  production 
and  briefly  transformed  India  from  a  chronic 
food  importer  Uito  a  food  exporting  nation. 
This  year  the  weather  changed  all  that. 
Becattse  of  lack  of  rain,  experts  predict 
farmers  in  the  two  states  will  grow  30  to 
50  per  cent  less  food  than  they  grew  last 
year. 

When  the  Punjab  and  Haryana  have  that 
kind  of  trouble,  India  is  in  serioi'.s  trouble 
because  the  nation  is  so  dependent  on  the 
grain  grown  in  those  two  states. 

This  year  the  weather  has  cliauged  the 
outloo'K  of  a  lot  of  nations. 

Canada  is  expecting  its  worst  vheat  har- 
vest since  1961.  The  whiter  season  hung 
arottjid  too  long  for  iliotis.'tnda  of  /'r.rmers  to 
plp.n'  this  spiing. 


The  iniddlewestern  states  In  the  U.S. 
suffered  the  most  severe  drouth  they  bavo 
experienced  since  the  1930s  dtist  bowl  CLa,ys, 
losing  htindreds  of  millions  of  doUars  iu 
faUed  crops. 

It  rained  too  much  In  some  parte  of  Russia, 
and  not  enough  In  others,  resulting  in  serious 
wheat  said  corn  crop  faUures. 

SateUite  pictures  taken  over  China 
revealed  that  many  agricultural  areas  of  the 
world's  most  populous  country  have  been  bit 
with  drouth  this  year. 

When  Canada,  the  UjS.,  Russia,  and  China 
are  in  trouble,  it  means  the  whole  world  is 
iu  serious  trouble. 

Commodities  analysts  who  study  the 
worlds  abUlty  to  feed  ItseU  this  autumn 
liave  issued  some  chUling  facts  about  the 
present   situation. 

Three  years  ago,  they  said,  the  world  had  a 
food  buffer  of  surplus  grain  that,  in  terms 
of  emergency  distribution,  could  feed  the 
entire  population  of  the  planet  for  about 
50  days. 

That  was  a  comfortable  margin  that  kept 
the  world  food  prices  low  and  food  easily 
obtainable  to  distribute  to  the  needy  in  times 
of  catastrophe. 

Then  this  peculiai-  ihUig  with  the  weather 
started  showing  up,  ruining  crops  all  over 
the  world.  People  in  Africa,  India,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  began  to  starve. 

The  50-day  margin  began  to  dwindle  rap- 
idly as  the  re.serve  grains  began  to  be  eaten 
up  to  make  up  for  serious  crop  failures. 

By  last  spring  food  experts  became  ex- 
tremely alarmed  when  the  reserves  had 
dwindled  to  a  27-day  supply.  They  itsued 
grave  warnings  and  lu-ged  the  fullest  agri- 
cultural production  pos.sible  all  over  the 
world  this  year. 

Farmers,  re.sponding  to  the  Increaaiug 
prices  that  came  abovit  from  the  food  short- 
age, made  record  plantings. 

But  the  curious  behavior  of  the  weather 
did  not  sulxiide. 

"We  know  that  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  the  world  Is  going  to  consume  more  food 
than  it  grows, "  said  Reid  Bryson,  a  man  who 
has  an  mtense  Interest  in  the  behavior  of 
the  world's  weather. 

"We  also  know  that  come  next  spring,  the 
world  surplus  of  food  wiU  have  dwindled 
down  to  about  an  eight-day  supply. " 

Bryson,  director  of  the  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  cUraatologist,  a  man  who 
studies  the  movements  and  changes  of  cli- 
mates iu  the  world  over  hundreds  of  tho.i- 
sands  of  years. 

He  has  as  the  i-esult  of  his  years  of  re- 
search become  something  of  a  reluctant 
prophet  of  doom. 

"The  evidence  is  now  abundantly  clear, ' 
Bryson  told  a  Senate  committee  taearinK 
earlier  this  year,  "that  the  cUmate  of  the 
Earth  Is  changing  in  a  dueciion  that  is  no- 
promisuig." 

He  predicts  that  as  many  as  a  half  «  bil- 
lion people  may  die  from  the  foo<l  shortages 
before  t"ne  end  of  the  century. 

Bnson  is  not  alone.  While  he  is  probabl  • 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  changing  climate 
theory,  climatologists  around  the  world  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Bryson. 

Tliey  have  detected  a  significant  expan-ion 
of  hign-aititude  polar  winds  thr.t  move  above 
the  North  and  South  Poles,  controlling  tho 
prevailing  wind  patterns  over  the  rest  oi 
the  world. 

They  theorize  that  the  expanded  polar 
wind  activity  has  changed  the  patterns  ol 
equatorial  winds  tl-.at  normally  bring  mon- 
soon raiiw  to  Africa,  to  India,  and  to  Latin 
America. 

The  mon^^'ion  rains  that  normally  f:ill  iu 
these  areas  have,  in  recent  years,  often  fallen 
instead  It'-.ther  .south  or  out  at  sea. 

These  regions  are  among  the  most  densely 
populated  and  underdeveloped  agrlctiltiirallv 
in  t'.;e  v.-orld.  The  farmers  are  dependent  on 
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the  monsoons  for  water  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  use  artificial  irrigation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  polar  Ice  caps  have 
been  growing,  and  the  cUmatologlsts  think 
we  may  be  moving  Into  a  period  of  shorter 
^•rowlng  seasons  and  shrinking  crop  zones, 
particularly  In  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

It  this  is  true,  it  will  seriously  compound 
the  food  shortage  problem  because  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  the  biggest  surplus  food 
producers  in  the  world.  It  is  from  these  two 
nations  that  much  of  the  relief  food  comes 
to  feed  famine-stricken  nations  in  times  of 
eniergencv. 

Aside  from  the  shifting  pattern  of  mon- 
r=oon  rains  and  the  lengthening  winters  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  one  of  the  most 
(•minous  fluctuations  Is  the  drop  in  the  menn 
global  atmospheric  temperature  by  2.7  de- 
crees since  the  late  1940s. 

Bryson  and  others  theorize  that  the  tem- 
perature drop  is  caused  by  an  Increase  of 
tiny  particles,  called  aerosols,  which  rise  to 
the  upper  atmo.sphere,  blocking  out  solar 
radiation  that  heats  up  the  atmosphere. 

Scientists  think  that  the  amount  of  aero- 
sols m  the  atmosphere  has  been  greatly  In- 
<;reased  In  the  last  century  in  the  form  of 
windblown  soil.  They  blame  this  lncrea.se  on 
mechanized  farming  methods  used  in  coun- 
tries like  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  on  abuse 
of  marginal  lands  in  more  primitive  nations, 
such  as  overgrazing  of  Savannah  lauds  In 
West  Africa. 

More  evidence  will  have  to  come  in  before 
they  are  proven  or  dlsproven. 

If  they  are  right,  we  will  know  about  it 
soon  enough  thru  the  reports  of  hunger  and 
death  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed  in 
history. 

The  implications  of  such  an  occurrence 
leap  far  bevond  mere  famine. 

Aside  from  the  estimated  350,000  people 
\\ho  died  In  drouth-related  famine  in  Africa 
last  year,  the  disaster  there  has  completely 
upended  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
life  of  seven  nations. 

In  the  last  year  three  governments  have 
fallen  in  military  coups  because  of  the 
drouth — in  Niger,  Upper  Volta,  and  Ethiopia. 

Tlie  same  tremors  have  run  thni  the  gov- 
ernments of  Senegal.  Mauritania.  Mall,  and 
Chad,  where  the  political  fortunes  of  dozens 
of  high-ranking  officials  have  plummeted  and 
new  men  have  taken  over. 

Internally,  the  populations  of  the  Sahel 
and  Ethiopia  are  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
with  massive  migrations  of  people.  The  Sahel 
is  the  semldesert  area  between  the  Sahara 
on  the  north  and  the  tropical  countries  to 
the  south. 

The  drouth  appears  to  have  ended  forever 
the  romantic  epoch  of  nomadic  tribesmen 
who  for  centuries  cros.sed  the  Sahara  Desert 
on  camel  caravans  and  roamed  the  desert 
fringes  with  tents  and  herds  of  cattle. 

Economically,  the  Sahel  region  is  in  ruln.s. 
Destitute  even  before  the  drouth,  the  six 
nations  now  are  totally  dependent  on  the 
largesse  of  the  outside  world  for  their  sur- 
vival and  their  future. 

India,  where  officials  fear  as  many  as  500.- 
000  to  a  million  people  could  die  in  the  next 
six  months,  is  beginning  to  blister  and  break 
wiUi  internal  turmoil. 


BARRETT  URGES  PASSAGE  OP 
MASS  TRANSIT  AID  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
hear  about  and  read  about  an  energy 
.shortage.  The  people  of  America  are 
urged  to  conserve  energy.  In  particular, 
the  focus  is  on  oil,  gasoline,  and  all 
petroleum  products.  While  earlier  this 
year    the    administration    propo.sed    a 


Project  Independence,  studies  Indicate 
that  we  cannot  reach  a  level  of  self-suf- 
ficiency in  petroleum. 

Proposals  to  date  to  conserve  fuels 
have  been  meager,  at  best,  and  often 
confusing.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
has  an  opportimity  to  take  a  large  step 
in  the  proper  direction.  That  step  can  be 
taken  by  approval  of  legislation  to  as- 
sist the  mass  transit  services  through- 
out the  coimtry;  namely,  the  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  386. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  today  car- 
ries an  editorial  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
HovsE    .Should    ArrnovE    Mass    Transit    Aid 
Bell 

Mass  transit  legislation  Introduced  in  Con- 
press  early  in  1973  finally  has  advanced  to 
the  threshold  of  final  approval  with  yester- 
days 64-17  affirmative  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Now  the  bill  needs  to  be  cleared  by  the  Ho\tse 
Rules  Committee  and  passed  by  the  full 
House  membership.  We  strongly  urge  every 
congressman  to  support  this  measure. 

Its  enactment  is  vital  to  transit  progress 
in  Philadelphia  and  communities  through- 
out the  country — to  provide  a  more  economi- 
cal alternative  to  the  automobile,  to  con- 
serve energy,  to  fight  pollution,  to  ease  tiaf- 
fic  Jams. 

As  approved  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  in  October,  the  six-year-author- 
ization bill  would  provide  $11.8  billion  in 
federal  transit  subsidies  over  six  years. 

More  important,  and  this  is  a  break- 
tiirough  of  historic  proportions,  the  bill 
would  authorize  for  the  first  time  Federal 
funds  for  mass  transit  operating  expenses. 
Heretofore,  all  U.S.  transit  aid  has  been  for 
capital  expenditures. 

Another  altrnctive  feature  is  a  local  option 
provision.  While  about  $4  billion  could  be 
ttsed  for  operating  subsidies,  communities 
could  elect  to  take  part  or  all  of  their  operat- 
ing allotment  in  capital  subsidies.  There 
would  be  a  financial  incentive  to  do  so.  For 
capital  subsidies  only  $1  in  state  or  local 
money  would  be  required  for  every  $4  In  Fed- 
eral funds.  For  operating  subsidies  each  Fed- 
eral dollar  would  have  to  be  matched  by  a 
state  or  local  dollar. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  for  capital  rather  than  oper- 
ating subsidies  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble. In  the  Philadelphia  area,  as  in  many 
other  urban  centers,  the  prime  need  is  for 
expansion  and  Improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  service  and  equipment  to  attract  more 
riders  and  hence  more  operating  revenue, 
while  reducing  maintenance  and  repair  and 
other  operating  costs. 

But  operating  subsidies  are  desirable  to  the 
extent  they  are  necessary  to  hold  fares  at 
reasonable  levels,  without  perpetuating  inef- 
ficient operations  or  funding  exce.s.sive  and 
inflationary  wage  settlements. 

The  House-Senate  bill,  by  offering  operat- 
ing subsidies  on  an  optional  basis,  would 
provide  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

Disbursement  of  some  of  the  Federal  funds 
would  be  based  on  population  and  on  density 
of  population,  a  formula  moderately  favor- 
able to  Philadelphia. 

Regional  tran.«iportatlon  authorities  such 
as  SEPTA  would  get  their  Federal  funds  di- 
rectly from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation rather  than  through  the  state 
government  as  had  been  proposed  by  some. 
Tlie  direct  approach  is  better,  eliminating 
the  need  for  negotiating  with  state  trans- 
portation departments  that,  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, tend  to  be  highway  oriented. 

Mass  transit  Is  a  blue  chip  Investment  to 
save  energy,  reduce  dependence  on  the  auto- 
mobile and  relieve  traffic  congestion  in  urban 
areas. 

The  House  should  Join  the  Senate  In  ap- 
proving the  conierence  bill. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  REPRESENTATIVE 
FLOOD  WILL  ADDRESS  THE 
HOUSE  ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER 
26,  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvarua  (Mr.  Flood* 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  gravely  vital  issues  now  facing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On 
Tuesday,  November  26, 1  plan  to  address 
the  House  on  this  subject  and  to  supply 
recent  information.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
Members  interested  in  protecting  U.S. 
rights,  power,  and  authority  will  be 
present  and  participate  in  the  colloquy. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SECRECY  AND 
MISTAKES 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  by  tlie 
syndicated  columnist  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man makes  the  point  that  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  so  importantly  affects 
our  economic  health  by  controlling  the 
Nation's  money  supply  and  interest  rates, 
operates  in  secrecy.  By  now  everyone 
knows  or  should  know  that  the  Fed  has 
put  us  on  one  economic  roller  coaster 
ride  after  another  in  recent  years.  We 
all  know  now  that  we  were  being  pulled 
up  too  fast  by  Dr.  Bm-ns  and  his  cohorts 
in  1972  and  1973  and  that  more  recently 
tlie  Fed  has  been  helping  to  push  the 
economy  down  rapidly  into  a  recession. 
Mr.  Speaker,  much  as  freedom  of  in- 
formation is  needed  to  prevent  "White 
House  horrors"  so  too  is  public  knowledge 
of  what  the  Fed  is  up  to  needed  to  pie- 
vent  Federal  Reserve-made  inflation  and 
recession.  Mr.  von  Hoffman  points  out 
that: 

Its  possible  that  if  the  Fed  made  its  de- 
cisions out  in  the  open  they'd  still  make 
the  same  mistakes,  but,  since  the  citizenry 
mttst  pay  the  conseqtiences.  the  least  the 
Fed  car.  do  is  go  public  and  thereby  give  the 
rest  of  us  fair  warning. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman's  column  follows: 

Of  Fortunes  and  the  Fed 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

It  iPlls  you  something  when  Sears.  Roe- 
buck and  Co..  the  nation's  largest  retailer, 
annoiinccs  a  personnel  layoff  eight  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas.  Times  are  getting  harder  ar.d 
so  Is  the  pressure  to  do  something. 

Many  of  the  proposals — like  public  serv- 
ice jobs — which  get  pushed  forward  at  mo- 
ments of  such  distress  don't  do  enougli  good 
to  be  considered  more  than  demonstrations 
that  Your  Government  Loves  You.  These 
gestures  of  symbolic  affection,  however,  turn 
people  away  from  thinking  about  structural 
changes  in  the  way  we  run  our  political  econ- 
omy. The  need  to  break  out  of  our  pattern 
of  ad  hoc  improvisation  on  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  the  business  cycle  has  never  been 
greater  because  these  hastily  contrived  meas- 
ures— price  control,  emergency  loans  and  the 
forced  feeding  of  enormous  amounts  of 
money  into  the  sysiem — are  becoming  pro- 
gressively less  effective. 

It  would  pay  us  better  to  spend  less  time 
debating  illogical  schemes  like  the  gasoline 
tax  and  poke  around  Joints  like  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  With  the  zero  publicity  the 
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Board  gets  many  people  may  think  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  something  to  do  with  ad- 
ministering government  reservoirs  when,  in 
reality,  the  Fed  has  more  to  do  with  good 
times  or  the  lack  of  them  than  any  other 
single  agency  in  Washington.  The  Fed  con- 
trols cur  money  supply. 

You  must  constilt  such  recondite  busi- 
ness publications  as  Fortune  magazine  (July 
issue)  to  learn  it  is  there  that  much  of  the 
blame  for  our  double-digit  Inflation  belongs. 
Specifically  the  magazine  charges  the  board's 
chairman,  Arthur  Burns,  w^th  creating  a  false 
prosperity  of  the  '72  election  by  flooding  the 
coinitry  with  a  torrent  of  inflation  currency. 

This  Isn't  the  first  time  the  Fed  has  been 
suspected  of  playing  such  dangerous  games. 
The  man  who  preceded  Burns  in  his  Job  did 
tlie  same  sort  of  thing  for  the  '68  election 
with  similar  results,  an  upward  surge  in 
prices  followed  by  unemployment.  But 
Burnsi'  critics,  who  are  numerous  and  grow- 
ing in  business  and  economic  circles,  aren't 
accusing  him  of  doing  anything  Improper, 
only  of  pursuing  mistaken  policies  for  er- 
roneous reasons. 

Part  of  that  goes  to  bow  Burns  and  his 
fellow  Federal  Reserve  governors  think  as 
economists  and  politicians;  part  goes  to  the 
nature  of  the  Fed  Itself.  The  decisions  on 
monetary  policy — decisions  which  weigh  so 
heavily  on  how  mtich  you're  going  to  pay  for 
1)read,  milk  and  rent,  or  whether  you're  go- 
ing to  have  a  Job  or  be  laid  off — these  deci- 
sions are  made  by  an  arcane  group  within 
the  Fed  called  the  Open  Market  Committee: 
its  members  are  Burns,  the  six  other  gov- 
ernors, and,  in  rotation,  five  of  the  12  presi- 
dents of  the  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

Tliese  gentlemen  meet  monthly,  decide 
what  the  monetarj'  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  Is  going  to  be  and  then  tell  no  one 
about  it.  They  keep  it  secret,  only  issuing 
instructions  to  another  gentleman  in  New 
York  who  executes  their  orders.  Ninety  days 
after  each  meeting  they  routinely  release  a 
summary  of  what  they  talked  abotit,  but  in 
languages  so  darkly  Delphic  that  even  men 
who've  put  In  a  lifetime  of  learning  about 
our  monetary  system  have  trouble  figuring 
out  what  the  Fed  has  said  it  is  doing.  As  a 
consequence  a  whole  profession  has  been 
created  of  people  who  try  to  divine  what  the 
Cam  Hill  the  Fed  is  up  to.  They're  the  do- 
mestic Kremllnologlsts  o'  American  eco- 
nomics. 

The  reasons  for  the  secrecy  aren't  sinister. 
It's  supposed  to  discourage  sharp  traders 
from  cashing  in  on  the  information,  but  the 
rumors,  tips,  speculation  and  purportedly  in- 
side dope  swirling  about  the  Fed  would  seem 
to  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  the 
one  Intended. 

However  that  may  be,  the  nation's  pros- 
perity Is  still  hugely  affected  by  11  guys  who 
nobody  has  ever  heard  of,  operating  as  a 
committee  that  everybody  is  Ignorant  of. 
Congress  can  struggle  to  balance  the  budget 
and  the  fruits  of  Its  fiscal  responsibility  can 
be  canceled  out  by  policy  decisions  that 
aren't  even  announced  until  three  months 
after  they're  made. 

In  this  clandestine  nonsense  Burns  is  but 
following  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  orga- 
nization. He  isn't  the  first  man  to  orches- 
trate disaster  in  a  closet.  History  teaches  us 
that  the  same  kind  of  secretive,  well-inten- 
tioned madness  brought  on  the  massive  bank 
closings  of  1932-33  and  the  recessionary  col- 
lapse of  1937  which  prolonged  tlie  Great  De- 
pression another  dreary,  unnecessary  four 
years. 

Even  now  it's  suspected — nobody  outside 
the  Fed  can  know  for  sure — that  our  mone- 
tary policies  have  t>een  turned  around  180 
degrees,  that  the  Fed  is  building  t!ie  fotuida- 
tloiis  of  a  new  Inflationary  rush.  It's  possible 
that  If  the  Fed  made  Its  decisions  out  In  the 
open  they'd  still  make  the  same  ini.strikes. 
but  since  the  citizenry  must  pay  ilie  conse- 


quences, the  least  the  Fed  can  do  Is  go  public 
and  thereby  give  the  rest  of  us  fair  warning. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  IS 
OWNED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
about  who  actually  owns  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  System  and  the  various  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Misconceptions  about  the 
"ownership"  have  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  member  banks  own  "stock"  in  the 
System.  The  word  "stock"  is  a  mis- 
nomei- — in  reality  it  is  not  stock  in  any 
generally  accepted  definition  of  the  word. 

Four  points  about  this  so-called  "stock" 
clearly  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term: 

First.  It  carries  no  proprietary  interest. 
In  this  respect,  the  stock  is  unlike  the 
stock  of  any  private  corporation; 

Second.  It  cannot  be  sold  or  pledged 
for  loans.  It  thus  does  not  represent  an 
ownership  claim; 

Third.  In  the  event  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
the  net  a.ssets  after  payment  of  the  lia- 
bilities and  repayment  of  the  stock  go  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  rather  than  the  private 
banlcs;  and 

Fourth.  The  stock  does  not  carry  the 
ordinai-y  votin.g  rights  of  stock.  The 
method  of  electing  oCacers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  is  in  no  way  connected  to 
the  amount  of  stock  owTiership.  Instead, 
each  bank  in  a  district  has  one  vote 
within  Its  class,  regardless  of  its  stock- 
ownership. 

The  major  officials  of  the  Federal  Re- 
seiTe  System  have  consistently  agreed 
that  the  banks  do  not  in  any  sense  own 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Wright 
PATMAN  dated  April  18,  1941,  Marriner  S. 
Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, stated : 

This  so-called  stock  ownership,  however,  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  enforced  subscrip- 
tion to  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  than  an  ownership  in  the  usttal  sense. 
The  stock  cannot  be  sold,  transferred,  or 
hypothecated,  nor  can  it  be  voted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  par  value  of  the  shares 
held.  Thtis,  the  smallest  member  bank  has 
an  equal  vote  with  the  largest.  Member  banks 
have  no  right  to  participate  In  earnings 
above  the  6  percent  statutory  dividend,  and 
upon  liquidation  any  funds  remaining  after 
retirement  of  the  stock  revert  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  June  17  and  19,  1942, 
Mr.  Eccles  stated — pp.  25,  26: 

Mr.  Eccles.  Well,  the  Government,  in  ef- 
fect, for  all  practical  purposes,  owns  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

Tlie  viewpoint  of  former  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,   Mr.   'Wiilliam 


McChesney  Martin,  is  indicated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  1956  in  which  Mr.  Martin 
was  questioned  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Martin 
served  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
longer  than  anyone  else,  from  1351  to 
1970: 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

No.  2  Is  that  the  banks  own  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  and  it  is  run  by  the 
banks;  It  is  operated  for  their  benefit. 

That  is  a  fallacy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  a  fallacy. 

s  •  •  »  « 

The  Chaeiman.  That  stock,  or  that  word 
"stock,"  is  a  misnomer,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  are  talking  about  stock 
in  terms  of  proprietorship,  ownership — yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  what 
stock  Is;  yes.  Normally  that  is  what  stock  is: 
when  you  say  "stock,"  you  mean  a  proprietary- 
interest  of  some  kind,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  Is  right,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  and  I  are  in  agreement 
that  it  Is  not  proprietary  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Therefore,  this  doe.s 
not  convey  any  proprietary  interest  at  all. 
and  the  word  "stock"  Is  a  misnomer.  It  Is  not 
a  correct  word  at  all.  It  is  Just  an  involun- 
tary assessment  that  has  been  made  on  the 
banks  as  long  as  they  are  members. 

lit  c  f  •  « 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Therefore,  the  state- 
ment that  the  banks  own  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  not  a  correct  statement,  is  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Szymczak,  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  GoveiTiors,  in  hearings  before 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Small  Business  Financing, 
April  1958,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin that  the  member  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  have  no  claim 
to  their  assets  or  income  other  than  the  in- 
terest payment  on  the  so-called  stock  whicii 
the  member  banks  are  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banlcs? 

Mr.  Szymczak.  That  is  correct. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Robertson, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  be- 
fore the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee on  Problems  of  Small  Business  Fi- 
nancing, April  1959,  reveals  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mr.  Robisrtson.  I  think  you  could  operate 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  without  the 
member  banks  having  stock  in  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Shepard- 
son,  member  of  the  Board  of  Grovernors 
at  the  same  heai'ing  reveals  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mr.  SiiEPATinsoN.  ...  I  think  we  have  never 
contended  that  the  central  bank,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  is  owned  by  the  com- 
mercial banks.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
taken  every  occasion  in  my  knowledge  to 
disabuse  that  Idea.  I  don't  contend  that  at 
all. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE BELLA  ABZUG 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extianeous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
long.standing  previous  commitment  to 
address  the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion. I  unfortunately  missed  the  rollcall 
on  adoption  of  tlie  confei-ence  report 
H.R.  14225.  Uie  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendment  of  1974.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  yta"  on  rollcall  No. 
619. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  unforeseen 
circumj.tances  I  missed  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  1456.  making  fui-ther  continu- 
ing appropriations.  This  vote  brought  to 
an  end,  and  I  believe  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, the  problem  of  continuing  aid  to 
Turkey  in  violation  of  the  lav^'.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea' 
on  roll  No.  624,  and  also  the  votes  on 
H.R.  16982 — authorizing  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  United  Nation.^  peacekeeping 
forces  and  S.  1064 — a  bill  providiiag 
standards  for  judicial  qualifications.  I 
favored  the  (>assage  of  both  bills  and 
consequently,  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll  No.  627 
and  "yea"  on  roll  No.  628. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McKiNNET  'at  the  i-equest  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  after  3  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mi\  O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  busine.ss. 


SPECIAt  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entei'ed.  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  <&t  the  re- 
quest of  Ml".  Symms>  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend theh-  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKrNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prenzel,  foi-  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 3. 

Mr.  Hansek  of  Idaho,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Symms,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  to  revise  and  extend 
tlieir  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastknmeies.  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Baprett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I»Ii'.  Mezvinsky.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Ms.  Abzug.  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Pepper,  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 
6624. 


Mr.  Blatnik,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dices  on  HJl. 
342  in  the  House  today. 

(The  following  Membei-s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Symms)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wydler  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Derv  iNSKi  in  tln-ee  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Ml-.  Proehlich. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  four  ii^stances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  OBrien. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material :  • 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Udall  ill  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Corman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ander.son  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Ma-ssachusetts. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Frasek. 

Mr.  DiGGs  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Denholm. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  re.solution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
fened  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  258.  Jolut  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  November  29,  1974.  as 
"National  Student  Government  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKE31  announced  his  signa- 
tm-e  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1227.  All  act  to  amend  .section  415  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  a  two-year  period  of  limita- 
tions In  proceedings  against  carriers  for  the 
recovery  of  overcharges  or  damages  not  based 
on  overcharges; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  designate  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy )  as  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain 


applications  in  the  <x>mmon  carrier  service 
and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  where  under  section  214  applications 
involve  service  to  foreign  points;  and 

S.  2467.  An  act  to  amend  the  CkMnmunica- 
tlous  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis.sion  to 
gi-ant  radio  stAtion  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  and  experimental  radio  services  di- 
rectly to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens,  for- 
eign corporatiou.s,  or  domestic  corporations 
with  alien  officers,  dlrectcH-s,  or  stockholders, 
and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such  radio  sta- 
tion licenses  to  be  licensed  as  operators. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomoiTow, 
Thui-sday.  November  21,  1974.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive coimnunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2978.  A  letter  from  the  President,  United 
States  Railway  Association,  transmitting  an 
appropriation  request  for  the  Association  for 
hscal  years  1975  and  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(g)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-236;  to  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 

2979.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting drafts  of  proposed  amendments  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-495  to  remove  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  BanXlug  and  Currency. 

2980.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  activities  carried  out  during  fiscal 
year  1974  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  404  of  the  act 
(Public  Law  93-112);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  L.ibor. 

2981.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  proposed  criteria  for  funding 
of  applications  for  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate international  studies  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2982.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions  by 
Ambassadors-designate  Theodore  R.  Brit- 
ton,  Jr.,  and  Prank  C.  Carluccl,  IH,  pursuant 
to  .section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

2984.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the  con- 
tinued provisio'i  of  facilities  and  services  for 
the  public  at  White  Sands  National  Monu- 
ment throi'sh  September  30,  1979,  pursuant 
to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat  543;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo-sed 
legislation  to  amend  chapter  40,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  de- 
struction of  explosive  materials  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  where  it  Is  Imprac- 
tical or  unsafe  to  romove  the  materials  lo 
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a  place  of  storage  or  where  such  materials 
cannot  be  safely  stored;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2986.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  J;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  modernize  the  procedures  for 
licensing  and  regulating  customs  brokers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

RtcErvED  From  the  Comptroller  Geniral 

2988.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttitig  his 
review  of  the  proposed  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  messages  from 
the  President  dated  October  31.  1974,  pur- 
suant to  section  1014(b)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-395):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  lo  he  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  17450.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
People's  Counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1485).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W)iole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1468.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  17234. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-1486).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1469.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  H.R.  17468.  A 
bill  making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1487).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1470.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  S.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Tr.'.iisportatlon  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1488).  Referred  to  i;ie  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  17469.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  obtain,  preserve,  and  provide  access  to 
copies  of  tape  recordings  and  other  docu- 
ments concerning  Federal  Investigations  into 
Watergate-related  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  17470.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Agricul- 
tural Products  Export  Control  Board  to  al- 
locite  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
a^^sure  that  domestic  needs  for  such  com- 
modities are  satisfied  at  reasonable  price 
levels;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
HP,.   17471.   A  bill  to  establish   a   Council 
on  Judicial  Tenure  In  the  judlcl.-il  brancli  of 

\ 


the  Government,  to  establish  a  procedure  in 
addition  to  impeachment  for  the  retirement 
of  disabled  Justices  and  judges  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  removal  of  Justices  and 
judges  whose  conduct  Is  or  has  been  Incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
article  III,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Bevih,,  Mr. 
BiESTER,   Mr.    Carnet   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mrs.  .Grasso,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.  Heinz,   Mr.   Johnson   of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Morgan,   Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
Mr.  Nix)  : 
H.R.   17472.  A  bill  to  establish  university 
coal   research   laboratories  and  to  establish 
energy  resource  fellowship,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.    RooNEY    of   Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

SCHNEEBELI,         MT.         SHUSTER,         Mr. 

Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 

Williams,   Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson 

of  California,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.   17473.  A  bill  to  establish  university 

coal  research  laboratories  and  to  establish 

energy   resource   fellowships,   and   for   other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 

Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Landgrebe, 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  O'Hara)  : 
H.R.    17474.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  coverage  and  to 
further  effectuate  the  enforcement  of  such 
act;    to   the   Committee   on   Education    and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  17475.  A  bill  to  modify  the  effective 
date  of  Public  Law  93-373  which  permits 
U.S.  citizens  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  gold  in  tlie  United  States  or 
abroad;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  17476.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Center   for    the    Prevention   and   Control   of 
Rape  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
research    and   demonstration    program    into 
the  causes,  consequences,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  rape;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  17477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  62  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  imposed  on  gasoline  purchased 
by  such  individuals  for  use  in  their  motor 
vehicles;    to    the   Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H  R.  17478.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  from  60  to  55  the  age 
after  which  the  remarriage  of  a  surviving 
spouse  will  not  cause  the  loss  of  such  spouse's 
civil  service  survivors  annuity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  D-:nt, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri)  : 
H.R.    17479.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Credit 
Control  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  376;   12  U.S.C. 
1901  et  seq.)  to  fix  maximum  interest  charges 
In  conuecUon  with  credit  transactions,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  17480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  fr.mcliised  dealers  in  petroleum  product.s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  OHARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Qcie,  Mr. 
Randall,    Mr     Ankrews    of    North 
Carolina,   Mr.  Benttez,   Mr.  Biagc.i, 
Mr.     BoLLiNG,     Mr.    Braoemas,     Mr. 
BuELisoN   of   Missouri,  Mr.   Phillip 
BtTBTON,  Mr.  Clay    Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Hungate, 
Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  LmoN,  Mrs.  Sulliva:',  Mr.  Sym- 
ington,   and    Mr.    Taylor    of    Mis- 
souri) : 
H.R.  17481.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Program,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.   17482.  A  bill  to  redesignate  Novem- 
ber 11  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to 
make  such  day  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER : 
H.R.  17483.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contract 
authority  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  Markland  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  near 
Markland,   Ind.,    and    Warsaw,   Ky.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gettys.   Mr.   Gaydos,  Mr.   Jones  ot 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
H.R.  17484.  A  bill  to  protect  and  preserve 
tape   recordings   of   conversations   Involving 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  made 
during  his  tenure  as  President,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Bv  Mr.  DIGGS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  17485.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
law  clerks  for  the  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.   i7486.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
alleviating  shortages  of  materials,  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  685.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing release  of  two  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.      Res.      1466.      Resolution      expressing 
the  sense   of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  serious  problem  of  malnutri- 
tion   which   exists   in    certain   areas   of    tlie 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Res.  1467.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  all  Information  in  posses.sion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
which  formed  the  basis  of  certain  comments 
by  that  Chairman  at  Duke  University  on  or 
about  October  10,  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
17487)  for  the  relief  of  Yaroslav  L.  Tiajoloff. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

562.  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
State  Council  of  Kentucky,  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics,  relative  to  im- 
migration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

563.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Ne'v  Jersey  State  Bar  Association,  Trenton, 
relative  to  judi-ial  salaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Po;t  Office  aiid  Civil  Service. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  Prox- 
MiRE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God,  grant  to  us  a  right 
-spirit  that  we  may  approach  Thee  with 
reverent  and  trustful  hearts.  As  men 
chosen  for  a  great  service  help  us  to 
stand  for  truth  and  right.  Assure  us  that 
we  do  not  stand  alone  but  in  Thy  sup- 
porting power,  that  we  do  not  work  in 
our  own  strength  but  in  the  strength 
Thou  dost  give  us.  Help  us  this  day  to 
be  gentle  without  being  weak,  strong 
without  being  coarse,  humble  without 
being  servile,  positive  without  being  In- 
tolerant. And  may  what  we  say  and  do 
and  vote  honor  Thy  name,  enhance  the 
Nation's  life,  and  advance  Thy  kingdom. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.1U  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  rEMi>oRE. 
Washington,  DC,  November  20,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  omcial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  William 
Proxmire.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Jomiial  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  19,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  1209  and  1217. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  .session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


YUMA  COUNTY,  ARIZ. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3574)  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  situated  in  Yuma 
County.  Ariz.,  wliich  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "that". 

On  page  2,  In  line  17  after  "2."  strike 
out  "Tliat  the"  and  insert  "The", 

On  page  2,  in  line  17,  before  "Interior", 
insert  "the",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Unltert  States  hereby  disclaims  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  In  or  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty situated  In  Yuma  County,  Arizona, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  and  the  north  half  of  the 
northepst  quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  13;  and 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter and  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  12,  township  9  south,  range  21 
east,  San  Bernardino  meridian  as  depicted 
by  the  original  plat  of  survey  of  such  town- 
ship published  by  the  United  States  Surveyor 
General's  Office,  dated  March  21.  1857,  being 
a  portion  of  sections  23,  25.  and  26.  township 
1  north,  range  24  west,  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian  as  depicted  by  the  dependent  re- 
siuTrey  and  accretion  survey  plat  of  said 
township  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  dated  June  5,  1962,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  52-acre  portion  of  such  property  that 
was  condemned  by  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  complaint  In  condemnation  filed 
by  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1964,  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  (No.  Civ.  5188-Phx.)  and  any 
portion  of  such  property  submerged  In  the 
bed  of  the  Colorado  River  and  owned  by  the 
States  of  California  and  Arizona. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  by  patent 
to  Wide  River  Farms,  Incorporated,  an  Ari- 
zona corporation,  52  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  described  as  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  and  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13, 
township  9  south,  range  21  east,  San  Bernar- 
dino meridian  as  depicted  by  the  original 
plat  of  survey  of  such  township  published 
by  the  United  States  Surveyor  General's  Of- 
fice, dated  March  21.  1857.  being  a  portion 
of  section  26,  township  1  north,  range  24 
west,  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  as  de- 
pleted by  the  dependent  resurvey  and  accre- 
tion survey  plat  of  said  township  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  dated 
June  5.  1962,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  portion 
of  such  property  that  was  described  In  the 
complaint  In  condemnation  filed  by  the 
United  States  on  Jime  30,  1964,  In  the  United 
States  DL'trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Ari- 
zona (No.  Civ.  5188-Phx.)  and  any  portion 
of  such  property  submerged  in  the  bed  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  owned  by  the  States 
of  California  and  Arizona. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  and  exe- 
cute without  consideration  such  Instruments 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiid  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HORSE    PROTECTION   ACT   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1374 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2093)  to  amend  the  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate 
its  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Horse 
Protection  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Horio  Protection 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-&40)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "ITiat  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Horse  Protection  Act'.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1970  (15  use.  1821)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"definitions 

'Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires — 

"(a)  'commerce'  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  or 
in  or  through  any  State  or  between  any  State 
and  foreign  nation; 

"(b)  'management'  refers  to  any  person 
who  organizes,  exercises  control  over,  or  is 
responsible  for  organizing,  directing,  or 
administering; 

"(c)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  his  delegate; 

■■(d)  'sore',  with  respect  to  a  horse,  meau.s 
that  (1)  an  Irritating  or  blistering  agent  has 
been  applied.  Internally  or  externally,  to 
any  of  its  limbs:  (2)  any  burn,  cut.  or  lac- 
eration has  been  inflicted  on  any  of  Its  limbs; 
(3)  any  tack,  nail,  screw,  or  chemical  agent 
has  been  Injected  Into  or  used  on  any  of  its 
limbs;  or  (4)  any  other  method  or  device  has 
been  used  on  any  of  Its  limbs,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  application.  Infliction,  In- 
jection, or  other  use,  the  subject  of  such  use 
suffers,  or  reasonably  can  be  expected  to  suf- 
fer, physical  pain,  physical  distress.  Inflam- 
mation, or  lameness  when  walking,  trotting, 
or  otherwise  moving.  A  horse  shall  be  consid- 
ered sore  If  It  manifests  abnormal  sensitivity 
of  the  hoof,  pastern,  or  fetlock; 

"(e)  'State'  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto, 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any 
territory  or  pos.sesslon  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(f)  'unsound  limb'  means  any  condition 
In  any  limb  of  a  hor.se  that  results  in.  or  rea- 
sonably can  be  expected  to  result  In,  phy.sl- 
cal  pan,  physical  distress.  Inflammation,  or 
lameness  to  the  horse  when  walking,  trotting, 
or  otherwise  moving.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  General.— (1)  (A)  Section  3  of 
the  Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C. 
1822)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FLNDINCS 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

"(a)  the  soring  of  horses  Is  cruel  and  In- 
htimane; 

"(b)  horses  shown  or  exhibited  which  are 
sore  or  which  have  any  unsound  limb,  may, 
where    such    soreness    or    unsoundness    im- 
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proves  the  performance  of  such  horse,  com- 
pete unfairly  with  horses  which  are  not  sore 
.<ind  which  have  sound  limbs; 

••(c)  the  movement,  showing,  exhibition, 
or  sale  of  sore  horses  In  Intrastate  commerce 
adversely  affects  and  burdens  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce; 

'•(d)  the  showing  or  exhibition  of  horses 
that  have  any  unsound  limb  is  cruel  and 
inhumane  and  adversely  affects  and  burdens 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

••(e)  all  horses  which  are  subject  to  regu- 
lation under  this  Act  are  either  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  substantially  affect 
such  commerce;  and 

"(f)  regulation  by  the  Secretary  is  appro- 
priate to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon 
commerce  and  to  effectively  regulate  com- 
merce.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  1823)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"RESPONSUILmES 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  General. — (1)(A)  The  man- 
agement of  any  horse  show  or  horse  exhibi- 
tion shall  disqualify  any  horse  which  is  sore 
or  which  has  any  unsound  limb  from  t>elng 
shovi'n  or  exhibited;  and 

"(B)  The  management  of  any  public  horse 
sale  or  auction  shall  prohibit  the  sale  or 
auction  of  any  horse  which  Is  sore;  or 

"(2)  Tlie  management  of  any  horse  show, 
horse  e.xhibltlon,  or  pvibllc  horse  sale  or 
auction.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  Issue,  may  appoint 
and  retain  any  person  who  is  qualified  to 
detect  and  diagnose  a  sore  horse  and  a  horse 
«'lth  any  unsound  Umb,  other  than  a  person 
who  has  been  dlsqviallfied  by  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, to  Inspect  horses  for  purposes  of  this 
Act,  at  any  place  or  at  any  time  on  the  show 
or  exhibition  grounds  and  t>efore.  during  and 
after  the  horses  are  shown,  exhibited,  or  sold: 
Provided,  That  If  any  such  qualified  person 
is  appointed  by  management  (1)  the  man- 
agement of  any  horse  show  or  horse  exhibi- 
tion shall  disqualify  from  being  shown  or 
exhibited  any  horse  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
such  qualified  person.  Is  sore  or  has  an  un- 
sound limb  or  limbs;  and  (11)  the  manage- 
ment of  any  public  horse  sale  or  auction 
shall  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  horse  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  qualified  person.  Is 
sore, 

"(b)  Records. — Each  person  who  orga- 
nizes, promotes,  directs,  manages,  or  con- 
ducts a  horse  show,  horse  exhibition,  or  pub- 
lic horse  sale  or  auction  shall  keep  such 
records  relating  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
hearing  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such  persons 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  form 
and  with  such  content  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  any  notification,  report,  or  other 
material  relating  to  any  matter  regulated 
under  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  shall  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  hearing  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe. 

"(c)  Inspection. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  Inspection  of  any 
horse  at  any  horse  show,  horse  exhibition, 
or  public  horse  sale  or  auction  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe  or  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  further 
authorized  to  inspect  and  copy,  at  all  rea- 
sonable times,  such  records  as  are  required 
to  be  kept  imder  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5  of  the  Horse  Protection 
■Vet  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1824)  Is  amended  to 
rj-ad  as  follows : 

"I'ROHIBrTED    ACTS 

"Sec.  6.  The  following  acts,  and  the  caus- 
ing thereof,  by  any  person  are  prohibited: 
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"(a)  shipping,  transporting,  moving,  de- 
livering, or  receiving  any  horse  which  Is  sore 
except  a  horse  which  Is  sore  as  a  result  of 
therapeutic  treatment  by  a  person  licensed 
to  practice  veterinary  medicine  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  In  which 
such  treatment  was  given,  with  reason  to 
believe  that  the  horse  may  be  shown,  ex- 
hibited, or  entered  for  the  purpose  of  being 
shown  or  exhibited,  or  sold,  auctioned,  or 
offered  for  sale.  In  any  horse  show,  horse 
exhibition,  or  public  horse  sale  or  auction: 
Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  an  act  performed  by  a  person  engaged 
In  the  transport  of  horses  for  hire  In  the 
course  of  such  transport  unless  such  person 
has  reason   to   believe   such   horse    Is   sore; 

"(b)  showing,  exhibiting,  cw  entering  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  or  exhibiting,  or  seU- 
ing,  auctioning,  or  offering  for  sale,  in  any 
horse  show,  horse  exhibition,  or  public  horse 
sale  or  auction,  any  horse  which  Is  soi^e; 

"(c)  showing,  exhibiting,  or  allowing  to 
be  shown  or  exhibited,  any  horse,  after  hav- 
ing been  advised  by  a  qualified  person,  man- 
agement, or  a  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  horse  has  an  unsound  Umb; 

"(d)  faUure  by  the  management  of  any 
horse  show  or  horse  exhibition,  which  does 
not  appoint  and  retain  a  qualified  person  tn 
accordance  with  section  4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
to  disqualify  from  being  shown  or  exhibited 
any  horse  which  Is  sore  or  which  has  any 
unsound  limb; 

"(e)  failure  by  the  management  of  any 
public  horse  sale  or  auction,  which  does  not 
appoint  and  retain  a  qvialified  person  In 
accordance  with  section  4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
to  prohibit  the  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or 
auction  of  any  horse  which  is  sore; 

"(f)  failure  by  the  management  of  any 
horse  show  or  horse  exhibition,  which  has 
appointed  and  retained  a  qualified  person  In 
accordance  with  section  4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
to  disqualify  from  being  shown  or  exhibited 
any  horse,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
qualified  person  Is  sore  or  has  any  unsound 
limb; 

"(g)  failure  by  the  management  of  any 
public  horse  sale  or  auction,  wliicb  has 
appointed  and  retained  a  qualified  person  In 
accordance  with  section  4(a)  (2)  of  this  Act, 
to  prohibit  the  sale,  offering  for  sale,  or 
auction  of  any  horse  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  such  qualified  per.son,  is  sore; 

"(h)  showing  or  exhibiting  at  a  horse  show 
or  horse  exhibition;  selling  or  auctionmg  at 
a  public  horse  sale  or  auction;  allowing  to  be 
shown,  exhibited,  or  sold  at  a  horse  show, 
horse  exhibition,  or  public  horse  sale  or  auc- 
tion; enteiing  for  the  purpose  of  showing  or 
exhibiting  in  any  horse  show  or  horse  exhi- 
Ijitlon;  or  entering  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
at  a  public  horse  sale  or  auction,  any  horse 
which  is  wearing  or  bearing  any  equipment, 
device,  paraphernalia,  or  substance  which  the 
Secretary  does  not  allow  to  be  tised  on  the 
limbs  of  a  horse,  In  the  Interest  of  preventing 
the  practice  of  soring  and  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations to  be  Issued  under  this  Act; 

•■(l)  faUlng  to  maintain  or  submit  records, 
notices,  reports,  or  other  material  required 
by  this  Act  or  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act; 

"(J)  refusing  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
enter  and  to  make  inspection  of  any  horse 
show,  horse  exhibition,  or  public  horse  sale 
or  auction  or  of  any  horse  at  any  horse  show, 
horse  exliibltlon,  or  public  horse  sale  or  auc- 
tion, for  purposes  of  determining  compliance 
with  this  Act  or  any  regulations  isstied  tinder 
this  .^ct; 

"(k)  failing  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
adequate  space  or  facilities,  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe.  In  which  to  con- 
duct Inspections  or  any  other  activity  au- 
thorized to  be  performed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act/'. 


Sec.  7.  Section  6  of  the  Horse  Protection 
Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  1825)  te  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Criminal  Violation. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  in 
section  9  of  tills  Act  any  person  who  knoMb- 
Ingly  commits  any  act  prohibited  tinder  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  sbaU  be  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both.  An  action  against  such  person  may  l>e 
brought  before  any  United  States  magistrate 
in  the  district  cotu-t  of  the  United  States  la 
any  Judicial  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found,  and  such  magistrate  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  such  action. 

"(b)  Civil  Action. — (1)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (d)  (8)  of  this 
section,  any  person  who  commits  any  act 
prchibited  under  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  d&y 
of  violation.  No  penalty  shaU  be  assessed  un- 
less such  person  is  given  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  violation.  The  amount 
of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  assesbed  by  tlie 
Secretary,  or  bis  delegate,  by  written  notice. 
In  determining  tlie  amount  of  such  penalty, 
the  Secretary  shaU  take  into  account  all  (ac- 
tors relevant  to  such  determination,  includ- 
ing the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and 
gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  w  acts  commit- 
ted and,  with  respect  to  the  person  found 
to  have  committed  such  act  or  acts,  the  de- 
gree of  cult>ability,  any  history  of  prior  of- 
fenses, sibility  to  pay,  effect  on  ability  to 
continue  to  do  business,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  Justice  may  reqtilre. 

"(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
is  found  and  a  civU  penalty  assessed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  may  obtain 
review  in  the  appropriate  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  in  such  court  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simultaneotisly 
sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified 
mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
found  and  such  penalty  imposed,  as  provided 
In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
set  aide  If  found  to  be  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  as  provided  by  section  706 
(2)  (e)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  CivU  penalty  after  It  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shsdl  recover  the  amount  as- 
sessed m  any  appropriate  dtetrict  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  action,  the  valtdlty 
and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order  Im- 
posing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

'■  (4)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  a.s.se&sed 
tinder  this  subsection. 

"(c)  DisQtrAuriCATioN. — In  addition  to  any 
fine.  Imprisonment,  or  civil  penalty  author- 
ized under  this  Act,  any  person  convicted  or 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  for  any  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  under  this  Act  may  be  disqualified 
by  order  of  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and 
au  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary,  from  showing  or  exhibiting  any 
horse.  Judging  or  managing  any  horse  show, 
horse  exhibition,  or  pubUc  horse  sale  or 
atictlon,  or  participating  In  any  horse  show. 
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horse  exliibitlon,  or  public  horse  sale  or  auc- 
tion, for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year 
for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than  one 
j-tar  for  any  subsequent  offense.  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  falls  to  obey  an  order 
of  disqualification  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  offense.  Each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues  shall 
be  a  separate  offense.  Any  horse  show,  horse 
exhibition,  or  public  hor.'se  sale  or  auction,  or 
the  management  thereof,  collectively  and 
severally,  which  knowingly  allows  any  person 
v.'ho  is  under  an  order  of  disqualification  to 
show  or  exhibit  any  horse,  to  enter  for  the 
purjxjse  of  showing  or  exhibiting  any  horse, 


any  false  entry  In  any  account,  record,  or 
memorandum  kept  by  any  person  subject 
to  this  Act  or  In  any  notification  or  other 
material  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act; 
who  willfully  neglects  or  fails  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  full,  true,  and  correct 
entries  in  such  accounts,  records,  memo- 
randa, notification,  or  other  materials;  who 
willfully  removes  any  such  documentary 
evidence  of  any  person  subject  to  this  Act 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
who  willfully  mutilates,  alters,  or  by  any 
other  means  falsifies  any  such  documentary 
evidence  of  any  person  subject  to  this  Act; 


duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in  the  com- 
mission  of  such  acts,  uses  a  deadly  or  dan- 
gerous weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any  persons 
while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  punishable  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions nil  and  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


to   take  part   In  managing  or  Judging,  or     or  who  willfully  refuses  to  subm     any  such     for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 


otherwise  to  participate  In  any  horse  show 
horse  exhibition,  or  public  horse  sale  or  auc- 
tion in  violation  of  an  order  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  of- 
fense to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  .section. 
Each  day  during  which  the  violation  con- 
tinues shall  be  a  separate  offense. 

"(d)  Procedure. — (1)  The  Secretary  may 
require  any  person  subject  to  this  Act  to 
file  with  the  Secretarj',  In  such  form  as  he 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  annual  or  spe- 
cial reports,  or  both,  in  writing,  furnl.shlns 
the  Secretary  Information  which  he  may  re- 
quire about  the  organization,  business  con- 
duct, practices,  or  management  of  any  activ- 
ities subject  to  this  Act.  Reports  shall  be 
made  under  oath  or  otherwise  a.s  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  and  .shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  unless  he  grants 
additional  time. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  requfa-e  by  sub- 
pena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents  relating  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation  or  the  subject  of  a  proceeding. 
Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Secretary 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  .njileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  oi  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  The  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments,  may  be  required   at  any  designated 


documentary  evidence  to  the  Secretary  for 
inspection  and  making  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  against  the  United  States,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
3  years,  or  both. 

•■(8)  If  any  person  required  by  this  Act 
to  file  an  annual  or  special  report  falls  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
and  his  failure  continues  for  30  days  after 
notice  of  his  default,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  $100  for  each  day  such  failure 
continues.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recover- 
able in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  brought  in  any  district  where  the  per- 
son may  be  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. 

"(9)  The  United  States  district  courts, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest 
court  of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United 


and  passed. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
seek  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluee>  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  DETENTE 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
States  courts  of  the  other  tenltories,  are    lake  this  time  to  alert  the  people  of  this 


vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  en- 
force, and  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in 
all  other  kinds  of  cases  arL'.ing  under  this 
Act,  except  as  provided  in  sections  6(b)  and 
(c)  of  this  Act. 
"(e)  Detention  and  Seizure. — The  Secre- 


country  to  a  grave  threat  to  our  national 
secm-ity — a  threat  that  demands  imme- 
diate response  by  our  national  leader- 
ship. 

The  American  people  are  sick  of  war. 
and  the  Government  is  aware  of  it.  They 
are  so  conscious  of  this  national  mood 


tary  is  authorized  to — 

"(1)   detain  for  further  examination  any     that   they   seem    to   want,    above   all,   to 
horse  at  any  horse  show,  horse  exhibition,     assure  the  American  people  that  we  can 

„,  ...„,   _  ..^.,„.v.  „.  „.„  „„.B,.„..«     clj'"^'^  ^°^^^  ^»'!.  ^l  a"ft»on-  which  is     avoid  any  hostility.  In  their  anxiety  to 

place  from  any  place  in  the  United  States.     ^,'°l   ^  suspected   by   the   Secretary  of     appeal  to  this  national  mood,  they  ap- 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena,  the     houM"  *  ***^^*'*  ^*     "^^^  willing  to  sacrifice  oui*  security  in 

"(2)  disqualify  from  competition  at  any 
horse  show  or  horse  exhibition  any  horse 
which  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  is 
sore  or  has  any  unsound  limb; 

"(3)  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  hor.se  at  any 


Secretary,  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  may  Invoke  the  aid  of 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  requiring  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  and  documents  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


order  to  avoid  any  apparent  conflict. 
And.  even  worse,  while  it  appears  that 
our  own  leaders  prefer  disarmament  to 
disharmony,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
Russians  are  boldly  confident  that  this 


"(4)    The  Secretary  may  order  testimony  ^''?}^^^^^  ^^"^^  ^°  ^^^^^""^  '«  sore; 
to  be  taken  by  deposition  under  oath  in  any  ^  *    '  ,f          ^"Z  «1"'Pn^ent.   device,   para- 
proceeding  or  investigation  pending  before  P/Jf "»"».  or  substance  which  he  has  prob- 
him,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding  or  In-  *i*'®  ^'^"^^  !°  heMswB  was  used  In  violation 
vestigation.   Depositions   may  be  taken   be-  *.    *"7  Provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regxUa- 

'  tlon  issued  under  this  Act  or  which  he  has 


public^  horse  sale  or  auction  which  he  has     mood  paralyzes  our  willingness  to  con- 
»,.v,,  ._  ._  front  reality. 

In  today's  climate,  it  may  appear  a  bit 
bold  to  suggest  to  our  people  that  a  coun- 


fore  any  person  designated  by  the  Secretary 
who  has  power  to  administer  oaths.  The 
Secretary  may  also  require  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents  at  the  tak- 
ing of  depositions. 

"(5)  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken 


try  which  specializes  in  overrunning  its 
neighbors,  exporting  its  revolution  and 
probable  cause  to  believe  contributed  to  the  Promoting  its  own  form  of  government 
sorhig  of  any  horse  at  or  prior  to  any  horse  by  force  and  terror,  is  somewhat  less 
show,  horse  exhibition,  or  public  horse  sale  than  a  reliable  friend.  Let  Us  not.  how- 
or  auction.".  ever,  allow  our  desire  for  peace  to  dim 


Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Horse  Protection 


and  the  persons  taking  them  shall  be  en-     "^^^  °^  1970  (15  U.S.C.  1830)   is  amended  by 


titled  to  the  same  fees  as  paid  for  like  serv- 
ices in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  or 
in  other  jurisdictions  in  which  they  may 
appear. 

"(6)    Any  person  who  knowingly  neglects 
or  refu.ses  to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  pro 


conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  vear.  or  both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  willfully  makes,  or 
causes  to  be  made,  a  false  entry  or  state- 
ment  in  any  report  required  under  this  Act 


our  perception  or  dull  our  wits. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  detente  lies, 
not  in  achieving  it,  but,  in  keeping  alive 
a  clear  recognition  of  what  it  is  not. 


striking    out    "twenty-four-calendar-month 
period  ■    ind  Inserting  in   lieu   thereof  "12- 

calendar-month  period".  .     _    

Sec.  9.  Section  12  of  the  Horse  Protection  Detente  is  not  a  blissful  state  of  peaceful 

Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  1831)  is  amended  to  cooperation.  It  is  not  even  a  trustful  co- 

.......J.  „.  .„  y.yj-     ^^^^  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to  be  existence.  It  is  simply  a  relaxation  of  ten- 

duce  books,  papers,  and  documents  In  -eply     ^PP^opriated  to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  sions  which  makes  armed  conflict  less  of 

to  a  subpena.  or  to  submit  a  report  required     not  ?o  exr!ed"«i  nnn  000°^^'°^"  °i  "V^  ^""^  ^"  imminent  threat.  It  demands,  simply, 

by   the    secretary,    shall    be    guilty    of    an     ^nau^c^Tun^ ZQ    IIT IZe  -^^^^^^  that    we    lower    the    musket    from    our 

!^f."f.^.*8"l°st  the  United  States,  and  upon    june  30  "977."                            '          '  """^^  shoulder-but  that  we  keep  oui"  powder 

Sec.  10.  The  Horse  Protection  Act  of  1970  ^^^'  ^^^^  word  "detente"  should  never  re- 
ds U.S.C.  1831  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adduig  Pl'i'^e   our   two-century-old   tradition   of 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  .section:  Proud    self-defense.    There    have    been 
"Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  forcilMy  assaults.  People  who  ignored  "detente,"  consider- 
resLsts,    Impedes,   intimidates,    or   Interferes  ing  it  harmless  if  not  important.  It  has 
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talk.  It  may  not  be  accomplishing  any- 
thing, but  neither  does  it  do  any  harm. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
There  may  be  those  who  see  detente  as 
the  pearl  of  great  price  which  we  must 
attain  at  the  expense  of  anything  or 
everything  we  value.  The  case  in  point  is 
this.  The  United  States  has  uncovered 
compelling  evidence  of  Soviet  treaty  vio- 
lations and  is  doing  notliing  about  them. 
I  have  learned  this  from  sources  I  con- 
sider quite  reliable.  But  if  confirmation 
is  needed,  then  there  is  a  source  you 
might  want  to  turn  to  for  at  least  partial 
confirmation. 

An  article  in  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  lays  out  the  facts.  The  ar- 
ticle states  that: 

The  U.S.  has  detected  Soviet  concealment 
efforts  and  development  of  a  new  mobile 
antl-balllstlc  miselle  system  now  being  engi- 
neered at  Sury  Shagan  ABM  development 
center  on  Lake  Balkhash  near  the  Slno-So- 
viet  border. 

There  are  two  violations  involved  in 
this  action.  The  first  is  concealment. 
Since  the  Soviets  have  never  been  willing 
to  agree  to  on-site  inspection  to  a-ssure 
that  treaties  were  being  observed,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  have  depended 
on  satellites  and  electronic  detection 
methods  to  keep  track  of  the  other  side. 
Both  nations  committed  themselves  not 
to  interfere  w-ith  these  detection  systems, 
but  the  Russians  have  systematically  in- 
crea.sed  their  concealment  opei-ations. 
The  second  violation  involves  the  up- 
grading of  the  defensive  high  altitude 
SA-5  surface-to-air  missile.  The  ABM 
treaty  stipulates  Ihat  neither  nation  may 
develop  or  build  new  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile systems.  The  reason  for  this  agree- 
ment was  that  at  the  time  of  the  talks, 
the  United  States  had  a  limited  system 
under  development  and  both  our  admin- 
istration and  the  Soviets  found  it  desir- 
able to  limit  United  States  expenditure 
and  development  of  an  ABM  system.  A 
single  point-defense  system  per  nation 
was  to  have  been  the  cutoff  point.  But 
what  the  Russians  are  doing  in  secret  is 
taking  the  old  SA-5  which  was  an  anti- 
aircraft system  and  modifying  its  radar 
so  that  it  can  tiack  down  and  destroy 
ballistic  missiles  which  may  have  pene- 
trated its  prlmaiy  defense,  thus  effec- 
tively assuring  them  of  a  two-tier  mobile 
defense  system,  while  the  United  States 
remains  half  defended  by  comparison. 
The  fact  that  they  chose  to  call  the  new 
system  by  the  old  name  should  not  con- 
fuse growTiups. 

Now  instead  of  the  legitimate  outcry 
that  you  would  expect  your  Government 
to  make  upon  such  a  discovery,  we  are 
hearing  a  deafening  silence  from  our  of- 
ficials. They  are  so  busy  pursuing  the 
ephemeral  goal  called  "peace"  that  their 
main  business — that  of  defending  you 
and  me — is  going  by  the  board.  Ameri- 
cans have  sometimes  shown  an  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  ignore  the  obvioas.  Hit- 
ler explained  his  objectives  ahead  of  time, 
but  who  read  "Mein  Kampf"  until  after 
World  War  II?  Lenin  has  dropped  mini- 
bombs  like,  "When  the  capitalist  nations 
begin  to  trade  with  us,  on  that  day  they 
will  have  begun  their  downfall."  Hand- 
books by  Mao  and  Che  Guevera  on  guer- 


rilla warfare  were  available  before  Viet- 
nam, but  who  read  them?  The  ostrich 
approach  is  dangerous. 

There  are  two  essential  Ingredients 
to  any  agreement.  One  is  the  good 
faith  of  the  pai-ticipants  and  the  sec- 
ond is  protection  from  violation  of  the 
agieement.  Russia  has  already  demon- 
strated that  her  good  faith  is  only  as 
good  as  it  is  convenient.  Even  the  most 
naive  liberal  would  not  suggest  that  the 
UJN.  or  the  World  Court  can  make  the 
U.S.SJl.  live  up  to  Its  agreements.  Even 
our  own  Government  fails  the  test.  In- 
stead of  Insisting  that  the  Soviets  make 
good  on  their  bargains,  we  carefully  con- 
ceal the  harsh  evidence  of  their  perfidy. 
Their  moral  corruption  becomes  ours. 
Harsh  words?  Let  me  detail  but  one 
example. 

We  have  pursued  the  goal  of  peace 
by  agreement  for  a  long  while.  One  chap- 
ter in  that  book  was  the  Space  Treaty.  It 
was  widely  heralded  by  our  liberals  as  a 
gieat  step  toward  international  coopera- 
tion and  evidence  of  universal  brother- 
hood. Its  facts  are  that  the  Russians  were 
testing  an  orbital  bombing  system  while 
we  were  negotiating  the  treaty.  They 
continued  the  testing  after  it  was  signed 
and  its  ratification  was  being  considered. 
And  it  was  perfected  after  the  Senate 
voted  confimiation  of  the  treaty  forbid- 
ding the  system.  Instead  of  protesting, 
our  Government  covered  up  the  fact  that 
the  tests  were  being  conducted.  Our  offi- 
cials were  so  anxious  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  they  concealed  the  violation. 
Tliey  even  invented  the  term  "fraction- 
al" orbital  bombing  system— FOBS — to 
excuse  the  violation.  Nothing  must  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  agreement.  Not  even 
our  own  security.  Must  we  repeat  that 
perfidious  litany? 

Instead  of  logical  thinking  and  de- 
termined action,  we  are  handed  tlie  f  uzzj' 
warm  emotionaJ  blanket  of  detente  at 
an>'  price.  Officials  conducting  the  SALT 
talks  must  be  made  to  remember  that 
their  primary  responsibility  is  to  the 
American  people.  If  they  are  not  sure 
what  the  American  people  want,  I  would 
like  to  offer  them  the  attached  poll  as 
a  start.  They  can  take  then-  own  if  they 
doubt  it. 

The  Opinion  Research  Corp.  found 
that  67  percent  of  the  people  they  in- 
terviewed think  the  United  States  should 
have  stronger  military  strength  than  the 
Soviet  Union — not  equal  to,  but  stronger; 
74  percent  have  stated  that  they  find 
the  Soviet  Union  untrustworthy  as  an 
agreement  partner,  and — listen  and 
shudder — 73  percent  believe  the  United 
States  should  have  the  objective  of  turn- 
ing back  the  growth  of  communism. 

Instead  of  this,  we  find  ourselves 
facing  another  round  of  probable  con- 
cessions called  SALT  II.  I  should  like  to 
associate  my.self  with  the  statement  of 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mi-.  Buckley)  ,  who  said 
that: 

A  growing  awareness  of  the  extent  of  the 
ad^■antage8  conferred  upon  the  Soviets  by 
SALT  I,  as  well  as  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Soviets  are  exploiting  every  one  of  these. 
is  guarantee  enough  that  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  will  be  anything  but  automatic. 


This  subject  Is  one  which  ought  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  debate,  and  I 
should  like  to  state  my  commitment  to 
help  bring  that  about.  I  have  written  to 
President  Ford  asking — no,  begging — 
that  he  kvel  with  the  American  people 
on  this  problem.  I  think  that  he  and 
they  would  benefit  from  that  candor. 

I  have  also  \^Titten  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger, urging  that  he  confront  the  Soviets. 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people,  and 
if  we  are  to  continue  as  the  one  sure 
siTubol  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world,  we  must  have  the  courage  and  the 
integrity  to  face  reality.  The  reahty  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  proving  that 
agreements  are  made  to  be  broken,  not 
kept. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology,  by  Clarence  A. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  and  the  results  of  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  poll  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

SovitT  Treaty  Violations  Detected — U.S. 
CoMPn-iNC  Evidence  of  U.S.SJl.  Actions 
Prohibited  Under  Both  0»tensive  Stra- 
tegic, ABM  System  Agreements 

(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 
Washington. — VS.  is  oompUing  evidence 
of  major  Soviet  violations  of  both  the  in- 
terim offensive  strategic  arms  limitation  and 
auti-balllstic  missile  systems  treaties.  Detec- 
tion of  the  actions  la  being  made  despite 
Soviet  efforts  to  thwart  strategic  weapons 
systems  detection  by  UJS.  electronic  and  pho- 
tographic inteUigence  gathering  technlqxies. 
The  key  to  the  present  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
commitment  by  both  nations  not  to  Interfere 
with  electronic  or  Eatellite  systems  used  to 
gather  data  to  verify  that  neither  nation  is 
violating  the  agreements. 

This  detection  capability  is  referred  to  in 
the  agreements  as  "national  means  of  tech- 
nical verification." 

It  prohibits  either  the  UJS.  or  USSR  from 
iuterlerence  with  satellites  in  orbit  or  elec- 
tronic detection  methods  and  from  using 
concealment  measm-es  to  Impede  detection. 
The  US.  has  detected  Soviet  concealment 
efforts  and  development  of  a  new  mobile 
anti-ballistic  mlssUe  system  now  being  engi- 
neered at  Sary  Shagan  ABM  <levelopmeni 
center  on  Lake  Balkhash  near  the  Sino- 
Soviet  border.  Despite  this,  the  Defense  and 
State  departments  are  still  at  odds  over  what 
poslUon  to  take  at  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions later  this  month. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  Is 
sched\iled  to  leave  the  U.S.  this  week  to  re- 
sume talks  with  Soviet  officials  on  reachins 
a  permanent  treaty  limiting  offensive  stra- 
tegic arms. 

This  will  be  the  first  high-level  meeting 
since  the  unsuccessful  June  suinmlt.  and 
President  Ford  has  promised  a  unified  bar- 
gpining  position  for  U.S.  negotiators. 

NECOTIA1INC   OPTIONS 

Tiie  Pentagon  has  provided  u  so-called  iu- 
finite  list  of  negotiating  options  '  to  Kissinger 
for  his  Moscow  meeting.  But  they  are  all 
based  on  the  concept  of  reducing  the  aggre- 
gate strategic  force  structure.  This  means  re- 
ducing the  Soviet  deployment  of  multiple 
indepeudently-targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRV)  on  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
.sUes  (ICBM). 

Kissinger  is  believed  to  be  In  substantial 
disagreement  with  the  position  offered  by  the 
Pentagon  for  the  upcoming  n^otlations. 

Rather,  i»e  believes  that  the  Soviets  will 
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not  continue  the  negotiations  if  pressed  for 
further  reductions  and  that  any  permanent 
treaty  ou  offensive  weapons  must  be  within 
the  constraints  of  the  present  interim  agree- 
ment, which  does  not  call  for  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  strategic  force  structure. 

"Kissinger  has  taken  the  position  that 
(Defense  Secretary  James  R.I  Schlesinger's 
options  for  the  Moscow  negotiations  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  more  than  an  obstacle 
by  the  biu«aucracy,  which  can  be  coped  with 
if  a  successful  permanent  treaty  is  nego- 
tiated," an  official  outlsde  the  Defense  Dept. 
said. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  told  Congress 
that  the  Soviets  will  deal  only  at  the  highest 
level — meaning  himself — when  negotiating 
on  strategic  arms  agreements,  rather  than  the 
so-called  bureaucracy.  Kissinger  uses  that 
term  to  identify  those  who  deal  at  the  work- 
ing level  in  negotiations,  detailing  problems 
and  providing  possible  posltton.s  for  negoti- 
ators. 

"FLAGRANT    VIOLATION" 

Development  of  a  mobile  anti-ballistic 
mis.sile  radar  system  at  the  Soviet's  ABM  test 
site  in  Sary  Shagan  is  considered  by  many 
U.S.  officials  to  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
permanent  ABM  treaty,  but  without  on-site 
inspection  it  is  impossible  to  pin  down  the 
Soviet  development  precisely. 

An  element  of  the  anti-ballistic  missile 
agreement  signed  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  In 
May.  1972  is  prohibition  of  development  and 
testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of  sea-based, 
space-based  or  land-mobile  antl-ballLstic 
missile  systems  and  component.'*. 

To  avoid  circumvention  of  the  ban  on  ABM 
advances  through  development  of  non-ABM 
systems  such  as  antiaircraft  surface-to-air 
missiles  both  countries  agreed  to  halt  con- 
version of  such  tactical  missile  systems  or 
their  components  to  perform  in  the  ABM  role. 

Development  of  the  mobile  system  now 
being  tested  at  Sary  Shagan  is  an  outgrowth 
of  technology  which  was  developed  by  the 
Soviets  in  the  SA-5  Griffon  long-range  air-de- 
fen.se  missile  system. 

Others  disagree,  believing  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mobile  radar  for  ABM  use  is 
new  technology  and  imrelated  to  the  SA-5. 

All  tend  to  agree  that  the  system  is  mo- 
bile and  Is  capable  of  being  Integrated  with 
the  present  ABM  radar  systems  to  detect  and 
track  U.S.  ICBMs  and  to  avoid  radar  blackout 
during  a  nuclear  warhead  detonation. 

Some  believe  that  the  development  at 
Sary  Shagan  Is  a  modification  of  the  SA-5 
radar,  which  has  been  code  named  Sqviare 
Pair  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  system  itses  a  phase-array 
radar  with  both  mechanical  and  electronic 
steering  of  the  beam  in  azimuth  and  eleva- 
tion. 

One  reason  for  this  belief  that  the  system 
is  an  improvement  to  the  SA-5  radar  is  tiiat 
the  same  Soviet  team  that  developed  the 
Griffon  weapons  system  is  Involved  In  the 
present  radar  development. 

RADAR    HOUSING 

Tlie  radar  modified  for  ABM  use  N  lioused 
in  several  vans,  but  the  system  Is  mobile.  The 
ballistic  missile  defense  functions  of  the 
radar  v.ould  be  slightly  limited  by  Its  power 
capability  if  it  has  been  correctly  estimated 
by  the  U.S.  But  that  also  depends  on  what 
phase  of  the  ballistic  missile  defeaise  mle  v.lll 
be  performed  by  the  system  and  whei.lier  it 
Is  used  In  conjunction  witli  other  ABM  ra- 
dars. 

The  SA-6  missile  has  no  exo-atincspherlc 
capability  and  the  U.S.  believes  that  there  Is 
no  connection  between  the  ABM  radar  de- 
v<>K>pment  and  the  Griffon  missile  as  an  In- 
terceptor. 

The  Soviets  also  are  developing  a  new  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  system  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  SSX-19,  a  5..500-naut.-ml. 
liquid-fueled  mlssUe  (AW&ST  May  27.  p.  14; 
Apr.  29.  p.  73)  designed  as  a  possible  replace- 


ment for  the  present  SSX-ll,  which  Is  now 
deployed  In  large  numbers.  The  SSX-19  uses 
a  cold-launch  "pop-up"  technique  designed 
to  permit  Increased  performance  while  re- 
maining within  the  missile  sUo  size  con- 
straints of  the  Interim  strategic  arms  agree- 
ment. Tlie  new  ICBM  also  will  have  a  MIRV 
capability. 

Soviets  have  sought  to  prevent  the  U.S. 
from  detecting  developments  in  the  USSR  by 
concealing  Soviet  mIssUe  silo  work  and  by 
Interfering  with  electronic  monitoring  of  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  tests. 

The  Soviets  are  i>ermitted  approximately 
1.618  operational  land-based  ICBM  silos,  the 
number  they  were  estimated  to  have  opera- 
tional or  under  active  construction  when  the 
uiterim  agreement  froze  further  construc- 
tion of  launchers.  The  U.S.  has  1,054  silos 
operational. 

New  construction  of  Soviet  silos  has  been 
detected  In  spite  of  attempts  by  the  Russians 
to  conceal  such  construction. 

Those  detected  have  been  described  by  the 
Soviets  as  command  and  control  centers  and 
not  launchers. 

Since  launchers  for  testing  and  training 
purposes  are  not  banned  by  the  interim 
agreement,  the  Soviets  are  claiming  that 
silos  added  to  the  ICBM  belt  along  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  In  Soviet  Asia  are  for  train- 
ing only. 

llie  Soviets  appear  to  be  building  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  sUo.s,  which  some 
estimate  may  total  as  many  as  200  above 
the  freeze  level  specified  In  the  Interim  treaty. 

The  Soviets  have  announced  that  their  test 
area  in  the  Pacific,  about  500  naut.  mi.  north 
of  Midway  Island,  will  be  closed  to  shipping 
and  aircraft  from  Oct.  20-30. 

Defense  Dept.  officials  e.xpected  that  sub- 
mai  Ine-laimched  ballistic  missiles  will  be 
fired  into  the  area.  They  believe  the  launches 
are  to  be  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Moscow 
visit  of  Kls.singer. 

Ine  Soviet  Union  already  has  fired  two 
SS-N-8  SLBMs  into  the  target  area  In  the 
Pacific  from  a  Delta-class  submarine  In  the 
Barents  Sea.  north  of  Moscow.  The  flight 
was  about  4.500  naut.  mi.  The  tests  included 
only  single  reentry  vehicles  and  not  MIRV's. 

The  upcoming  tests  are  expected  to  be  a 
continuation  of  SLBMs  in  the  SS-N-8  class 
but  could  include  multiple  reentry  vehicles. 

F>UBLic  Speaks  on  Defense 
In  1974.  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  con- 
ducted 1,006  telephone  Interviews  with  a 
national  probability  sample  of  the  general 
public  of  age  18  and  over  dviring  the  period 
April  8  through  April  13. 

The  results  Included  the  following 
respon.ses : 

1.  Sliould  the  United  States  have  military 
strength  greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Yes— 67'-;    No— 25';   Undecided— 8';^ 

2.  Should  the  United  States  have  a  military 
research  and  development  program  at  least 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yes— 86^•   No— lO'f  Undecided— 4', 

3.  In  the  first  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty,  the  United  States  and  Russia  agreed 
not  to  protect  their  citisiens  against  nuclear 
missiles.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  United 
States  develop  the  capability  to  destroy  most 
missiles  before  they  can   strike  our  cities? 

Yes — 85';    No — U',    Undecided — 4% 

4.  Let's  assume  for  a  moment  that  Russia 
had  gained  military  superiority  over  the 
United  States  and  that  It  would  cost  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  more  for  the  U.S.  to  regain 
superiority.  Would  you  favor  spending  the 
$20  billion  per  year? 

Ye&— 65';    No— 27',    Undecided— 8'; 

5.  Do  you  tiust  tlie  Soviets  to  keep  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  even 
though  there  Is  no  provision  for  on-site  In- 
spection by  either  side? 

Yes— 19',    No— 74';   Undecided— 7'; 

6.  In  what  Is  known  as  the  Cold  War,  do 


you  believe  the  United  States  should  have 

the  objective  of  turning  back  the  growth  of 

communism? 
Yes— 7370  No — 18  Tr  Undecided— 9% 
The  above  six  basic  majority  views  were 

not    presented    on    CBS-TV    Evening    News 

during  1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  WAGE- 
PRICE-PROFIT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  talk  going  around  about 
the  economy,  but  that  is  all  it  is — talk. 
We  note  in  this  morning's  paper  that 
Chrysler  is  laying  off  something  on  the 
order  of  44,000  workers.  At  the  same 
time.  Chrysler  has  increased  its  prices. 

We  see  GM  laying  off  workers,  and  we 
see  Ford  laying  off  workers.  They,  too, 
have  raised  their  prices. 

We  see  a  situation  developing  which 
could,  in  my  opinion,  take  us  back  to  the 
terrible  days  of  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  if  we  do  not  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. There  are  those  of  us  who 
advocate  wage,  price,  rent,  profit,  and 
other  kinds  of  controls,  and  there  are 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  them.  But 
botli  of  us  are  just  talking  unless  we  want 
to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  today. 

Volunteerism  is  not  the  answer.  Wear- 
ing a  button  on  one's  lapel  is  not  the 
answer.  Cleaning  one's  plate  is  not  the 
answer.  Oil  shortages  alone  are  not  the 
problem. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
reason  for  the  recession  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  is  twofold:  Vietnam,  a 
tragedy  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  the 
turning  off  of  the  oil  spigot  just  about  a 
year  ago.  Vietnam,  an  unnecessary, 
brutal  v.ai'  which  was  not  tied  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  cost  this 
Nation  55,000  American  dead.  Vietnam 
cost  this  Nation  303.000  American 
wounded.  Vietnam  caused  thi.s  Nation  to 
.spend  140  billion  American  dollars,  and 
before  we  are  through,  according;  to  the 
"Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1973."  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Vietnam  is  going  to  cost  us  $352 
biUion,  a  cost  that  will  extend  into  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  next 
century. 

As  to  the  other  factor,  petroleum,  let 
us  see  what  we  are  paying.  In  1972.  tlie 
cost  of  petroleum  imports  was  at)out  $4.7 
billion.  In  1973  the  cost  was  about  $8.3 
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billion.  This  year,  the  cost  is  going  to  be 
in  excess  of  $27  billion.  And  the  oil  from 
these  sources  can  be  turned  off  at  any 
time  the  exporters  desire  to. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  Middle  East 
when  we  speak  of  oil,  but  I  think  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  not  more  than 
a  third  of  our  imiJorts  come  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  fact.  27.7  percent  comes 
from  Venezuela;  17.7  percent  comes 
from  Canada  and  half  of  that  is  Venezu- 
elan crude  refined;  9.5  pei'cent  comes 
from  Nigeria ;  4  or  5  percent  comes  from 
other  areas  throughout  the  world,  10  per- 
cent from  Iran.  The  first  Middle  East 
counti-y  with  any  substantial  export  of 
petroleum  to  the  United  States  is  Saudi 
Arabia.  Prom  that  countiy,  we  get  9.5 
percent  of  our  imports. 

Fui-thermore,  as  far  as  the  OPEC 
countries  are  concerned,  OPEC  was 
founded  by  Venezuela,  and  Venezuela 
was  the  firet  country  which  tied  the  cost 
of  oil  to  the  rate  of  production.  So 
what  x\e  are  facing  is  not  something 
which  is  tied  only  to  the  Middle  East, 
but  we  are  facing  a  factor  which  must 
be  considered  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Those  are  the  two  things  which  I 
think  are  most  responsible  for  the  reces- 
sion in  which  we  find  ourselves  today: 
Vietnam  and  the  shortage  of  petroleum, 
plus  the  policy  of  turning  the  spigot  off 
and  on  to  regulate  the  price  and  apply 
the  pressure.  But  these  are  facts  and 
histoiT ;  our  responsibility  is  for  now  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970,  when  tlie  Pres- 
ident told  us  that  economic  standards 
should  never  be  used.  Congress  passed 
standby  wage,  price,  profit,  and  rent 
controls.  Over  a  year  later.  President 
Nixon  finally  used  that  standby  author- 
ity to  control  the  mounting  inflation 
then  considered  rampant  in  the  country. 

The  inflation  rate  in  August,  1971,  was 
4.5  percent.  Today  the  inflation  is  triple 
that  figure.  In  fact,  we  have  the  same 
rhetoric  against  the  strong  remedy  of 
controls  from  this  administration.  But  in 
the  past  100  days  unemployment  has  in- 
creased in  America  to  5'2  million  or  6 
percent  of  the  total  work  force.  It  is 
expected  to  jump  to  7  percent  or  more 
before  the  new  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  Automobile  sales  are  down  38 
percent  from  a  year  ago,  but  the  cost  of 
cars  has  increased  by  $386  on  the  aver- 
age. Assembly  line  layoffs  are  beginning 
to  snowball.  The  cost  of  living  keeps 
going  up.  Last  month  on  the  eve  of  the 
election  wholesale  prices  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  28  percent;  whole- 
sale prices  for  food  increased  by  over  50 
percent;  the  gross  national  product 
dropped  2.9  percent  in  the  thud  quarter 
of  this  year.  These  statistics  keep  telling 
the  story,  but  a  sense  of  urgency  seems 
to  escape  all  but  those  in  the  grocery 
store  lines. 

A  progi'am  of  voluntary  restraint — in 
effect  since  President  Nixon's  phase  II 
was  abandoned — is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  economic  crisis  of  the  Nation. 

What  is  needed  is  a  strong,  fair  and 
total  program  to  control  the  spiral  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
blame  it  on  an  international  oil  con- 
spiracy alone.  Assessing  blame  does  not 
provide  a  remedy.  Getting  our  domestic 


house  in  order  through  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  energy  conservation  and  eco- 
nomic restraint  will  do  more  to  remedy 
the  international  recession  than  the 
rhetoric  of  countless  International  con- 
ferences. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  should 
be  considered  as  but  one  part  of  an 
overall  program  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  Nation.  It  will  provide  for  the 
authority  to  exercise  the  appropriate 
control  over  our  economy  during  this 
period  of  crisis.  It  is  similar  to  the  au- 
thority granted  to  President  Nixon  in 
1970.  It  includes  authority  over  wages, 
prices,  profits,  rents,  dividends,  interest 
rates,  and  other  economic  transfers 
with  a  base  period  of  April  30,  1974,  the 
date  the  1970  control  authority  expired. 

A  newly  added  feature  will  require  the 
administration  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  60  days  after  enactment  a  detail- 
ed plan  on  how  this  authority  would  be 
implemented  if  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  report  will  include  specific  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  in  which  such 
authority  would  be  exercised  and  the 
organizational  and  administrative  struc- 
tures that  would  be  undertaken.  These 
reports  would  give  Congress  the  ability 
to  adjudge  what  measures  are  contem- 
plated to  assure  that  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  to  receive  a  comparable 
level  of  control;  that  all  sections  are  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  equitably;  and  that 
comparable  duties  and  sacrifices  on  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  will  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  economy. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs — and  I 
see  the  next  chainnan  of  that  commit- 
tee <Mr.  Proxmire)  presiding  over  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time — will  give  this 
matter  its  earliest  consideration,  because, 
Mr.  President,  the  bells  are  tolling,  and 
we  know  for  whom. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  measure 
that  the  Senator  is  introducing  today 
provide  for  mandatory  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  or  is  It  chiefly  dis- 
cretionary, as  we  have  always  provided 
in  the  past?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Standby  authority 
would  be  granted  to  the  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator propose  in  his  bill  by  way  of  stand- 
by authority  that  the  President  does  not 
have  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  President  has 
indicated,  or  at  least  his  predecessor  did, 
that  he  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
impose  wage,  price,  profit,  rent,  and  in- 
terest rate  controls;  that  authority  ex- 
pired on  April  30,  1974,  and  is  not  in 
operation  at  the  present  time. 

If  I  could  ask  the  Presiding  OflBcer  to 
speak  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  I  would  like  to  have  my  state- 
ment either  refuted  or  accepted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Proxmire).  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  correct.  The  authority  of  the 
President  expired  April  30,  1974. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  expired.  What 
the  Senator  is  doing,  then,  with  his  bill, 
is  seeking  primarily  to  renew  authority 
that  had  heretofore  been  granted  to  the 


President,  tiiat  is  discretionary  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  general,  yes,  be- 
cause he  would  be  the  one  to  implement 
the  controls,  tQ^voke  or  not  the  au- 
thority in  this  bill.  The  question  will  be 
raised,  "Well,  we  are  just  trying  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  President." 

Not  at  all.  If  there  was  any  way  in 
wliich  I  could  devise  a  measure  which 
would  pass  Congress  on  a  substantial 
basis  and  which  wotild  give  Congress  co- 
equal control  with  tlie  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  it.  But  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done,  as  I  see  it,  is  on  this 
basis,  because  the  President  is  the  Chief 
Executive  OflBcer  of  our  Government, 
the  designated  leader  of  the  Nation,  and 
he  is  the  one  who  must  furnish  the  lead- 
ersliip  in  mobilizing  the  Nation  to  get 
its  economic  house  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  that  Congress  has  the  power, 
and  can  by  legislation  as  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator,  confer  upon  the 
President  the  discretionary  authority  to 
act  and  to  invoke  and  impose  controls, 
regulations,  and  limitations  on  various 
aspects  of  the  economy.  But,  as  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  earlier  in  his  remark.^, 
we  are  doing  a  lot  of  talking  with  little 
action,  and  the  situation  is  worsening  all 
the  time.  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  time,  or  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready reached  such  a  time  of  economic 
distress,  when  it  becomes  imperative  that 
Congress  take  the  responsibihty  for  en- 
acting laws  that  require  action,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

These  are  just  thoughts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  trying  to  pick  flaws.  I  am 
simply  discussing  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  that  if  we  act  and  give  the 
Pi'esident  the  power,  in  the  past  it  has 
been  said,  "We  do  not  need  congression- 
al help;  it  is  not  time  yet  for  that;  wait 
and  see." 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  criticism  of 
the  President  as  he  performs  as  Chief 
Executive.  There  are  often  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  areas  where  discre- 
tion is  permitted.  But  I  wonder  iLJthe 
time  is  not  here  for  Congress  to  assert 
itself,  and  legislate  to  require  certain 
acts  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  support  legisla- 
tion, unpleasant  though  it  might  be, 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  to  un- 
dertake certain  actions  to  forestall,  al- 
leviate, or  reverse  the  recession  which 
is  upon  us. 

I  would  point  out,  though,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  Congiess  did,  even  if  it  did  man- 
date the  type  of  legislation  which  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  and  I  agree  would 
be  worthwhile,  it  would  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  that  is  a  factor 
which  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to. 

May  I  say  I  agree  with  the  Senator; 
I  think  that  President  Ford  is  a  man  of 
good  heart  and  good  intentions,  and  I 
think  that  the  Congress  is  made  up  of 
men  and  wmnen  of  good  hearts  and  good 
intentions,  but  it  is  going  to  take  more 
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than  that  to  face  up  to  this  difficulty 
which  now  confronts  us  with  12.1  percent 
inflation  from  September  1973  to  Sep- 
tember 1974,  and  the  trend  is  up,  with  6 
percent  unemploj'ment,  according  to 
figures  about  3  weets  ago,  and  I  dare  say 
the  figtire  right  now  Is  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent; and  if  the  coal  strllce  continues, 
which  affects  other  industries  as  well,  the 
trend  will  go  well  beyond  that. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  stock  and  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  because  we  owe 
a  duty  and  a  responsibUity  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  I  think  up  to  this  time 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  have  been  shying  away  from 
assiuning. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlie  question  in  my 
mind  Is  whether  Congress  should  make 
a  quick  Indepth  study  and  reexamine  the 
whole  economic  situation,  and  make  a 
determination — about  whether  discre- 
tionary authority  may  or  may  not  be 
used.  Or.  whether  discretionary  author- 
ity, used  sparingly  instead  of  forcefully 
and  effectively,  is  going  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. I  am  beginning  to  think  it  will  not. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day — from  a 
farmer  in  my  State,  and  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  his  falrmindedness.  He 
spoke  of  the  complaints  about  high  prices 
for  food. 

He  was  perfectly  willing  to  place  some 
limit  on  what  the  agi'icultmal  products 
may  sell  for.  but  he  pointed  out  that 
there  should  be  no  reduction  on  the  price 
the  farmer  could  get  for  his  product.  If 
there  was  no  price  limitation  placed  on 
restrictions  on  the  cost  the  faimer  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  fuel,  which  has  risen 
tliree  or  four  times  over  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  and  on  the  chemicals  he  has  to 
buy  which  have  also  risen,  and  on  the 
fertilizer  that  he  has  to  buy  which  is 
being  shipped  abroad,  then  no  price  lim- 
itation should  be  placed  on  the  crops. 

It  is  not  simple  matter  and  it  is  very 
well  to  say  that  the  farmer  is  getting 
more  tlian  he  ever  received,  and  maybe 
he  is  in  some  areas.  But  it  is  also  costing 
him  fai'  more  to  operate,  and  if  we  are 
Roing  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  in 
this  country,  we  have  got  to  hold  down 
tiie  cost  of  food  production. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  in 
my  State  of  Montana  we  face  a  triple 
difficulty.  Our  timber  operations  are 
down.  What  mills  are  fmictioning  are 
operating  on  a  shortened-hour  basis,  our 
beef  industry  is  in  bad  shape  because  the 
prices  are  too  low  and  the  costs  are  too 
high,  but  somebody  Is  making  money 
out  of  beef  and  it  is  not  the  cattlemen. 

When  I  was  home  during  the  election, 
just  the  day  before  the  election  it  was 
announced  that  three  of  the  four  mines 
in  Butte  would  be  closet*  down  and  the 
men  would  be  laid  off.  That  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time. 

In  Montana,  I  think  the  rate  of  un- 
cmploinent  is  somewhere  between  7 
percent  and  8  percent.  In  the  Presidents 
iiome  State  of  Michigan,  I  think  it  Is 
around  10  percent,  if  not  more.  The 
trend  in  almost  every  State  is  up. 

Getting  back  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I  am  delighted  that  we  have 
in  the  chair  at  this  time  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  (.Mr.  Proxmire) 
because  he  has  undertaken,  I  believe,  the 
kind  of  a  study  which  was  mentioned 
and  I  would  express  the  hope  that  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  he  would  continue 
that  study  and  come  forth  with  recom- 
mendations so  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  would  in  time  be  in  a  position 
to  act  in  a  positive  manner  and  in  a  way 
which  hopefully  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  the  same  situ- 
ation in  Arkansas,  a  lumbei-producing 
State.  As  the  Senator  knows,  many  of  our 
mills  are  completelj'  closed  down- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And,  of  course, 
homebuildlng  is  at  a  standstill.  People 
cannot  get  money  to  finance  homebuild- 
lng, except  at  excessive  interest  rates, 
and  they  are  lucky  if  they  can  get  financ- 
ing at  all. 

Sometliing  Is  wrong  with  oui-  economy 
and  it  has  got  to  be  straightened  out  if 
we  are  to  pull  out  of  tlie  recession  now 
and  avoid  going  into  a  deep  depression. 

I  think  the  leader  is  right  and  I  want  to 
support  him  in  his  expressions  of  concern, 
and  I,  too,  desire  to  get  moving  and  quit 
talking. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  with  the  committee 
study  he  is  making,  caji  come  forth  at  a 
very  eaily  date  with  some  concrete  rec- 
ommendations tliat  will  be  helpful  to  us. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  continue  drift- 
ing and  expect  to  reverse  the  trends  that 
are  now  upon  us.  We  are  goiJig  to  have  to 
take  some  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; he  used  the  right  word,  "drift." 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
boUi  are  drifting  and  we  are  not  diifting 
in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  with  resi:)ect  to  the  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  a  faimer. 

Farm  operating  costs  have  gone  up  far 
more  than  most  people  realize,  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight.  There  are  some  farm 
prices  that  are  way  down.  My  friend  from 
Montana  knows  the  cattle  prices  now  are 
probably  at  the  lowest  point  since  they 
were  in  ISS.'i  Cattle  are  selling  now  for 
only  about  one-third  what  they  were  a 
year  ago,  and  this  segment  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy  is  far  serious  trouble,  but 
the  meat  over  the  counter  here  in  Wash- 
ington seems  to  be  selling  for  about  the 
same  price  it ;  Iways  was  before. 
Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Or  higher. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Tliese  cattle  people  with 
the  vei-y  high  Interest  rates  just  can- 
not stay  in  business  if  prices  continue  the 
way  they  are. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; no  one  knows  more  about  the  farm 
economy  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  what  we 
apply  to  the  beef  producers,  cattlemen 
who  produce  beef  on  the  hoof,  we  can  also 
apply  to  the  feed-lot  operators. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  situation  which 
tills  counti-y  finds  itself  in,  and  I  think 


the  time  calls  for  cooperation  between 
the  parties  and  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  but  most  of 
all,  a  confrontation  by  aH  of  us  to  hard 
realities  of  this  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today,  the  i^conomic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1974,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

3.  4174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conprexx  assembled, 
SlOl.  Short  tllte 

This  Act  may  be  cited  rs  the  "Bconotnif 
Stabilization  Act  of  1974." 
§102.     Presidential  authority 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
salaries,  profits,  dividends,  interest  rates,  and 
other  comparable  economic  tran&fers  at  levels 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  April  30. 
1974.  Such  orders  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
\ld«  for — 

(1)  the  making  of  such  -adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities: 

(3)  wage  and  salary  increases  or  adjust- 
ments, after  April  30.  1974,  bnsed  on  the  ap- 
plication of  cost  of  Uvlng  and  productivity 
formulas; 

(3)  price,  rent,  or  Interest  rate  Increases  or 
adjustments,  after  April  80.  1974,  based  on 
cost  or  productivity  increases;  and 

(4)  proflt  or  dividend  increases,  after 
April  30,  1974.  attributable  to  increased 
productivity,  efficiency,  or  sales  or  revenues. 

§  103.     Delegation 

The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  Act  to  such 
officers,    departments,    and    agencies    of    the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
§  106.  Expiration 

Whoever    wUlfuIIy    violates   any   order   or 
regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be  lined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 
5  104.  Penalty 

Wlienever  it  appears  to  any  agency  of  the 
XJiiited  States  authorized  by  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  contained  In  this 
Alt  to  enforce  orders  and  regulations  Issued 
uuder  tixla  Act,  that  any  person  has  engaged, 
li>  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  constituting  a  violation  of  any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  Act,  it  may 
bring  an  action,  In  the  proper  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  proper  United 
States  CDXirt  c*  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porai-y  injunction  or  restraining  order  sliall 
be  granted  without  bond.  Upon  application 
of  the  agency,  any  such  court  may  also  issue 
a  mandatory  Injunction  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  or 
order  under  this  Act. 
§  IDS.     Injunctions 

The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  order.? 
and  regulatloBs  under  this  Act  expires  ac 
midnight  September  30,  1977,  or  upon  the 
date  provided  in  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  whichever  Is  earlier  but  such 
expiration  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing under  section  104  for  a  violation  of  any 
such  order  or  regulation  committed  prior 
to  Oct  liber  1.  1977,  or  for  the  punishment  for 
contempt  for  a  violation  of  any  injunction 
Issued  under  section  105  committed  prior  to 
October  1. 1977. 

§  107.   Transmittal  of  detaUed  plan 

(a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enrtctment  of  this  Act,  the  President  or  his 
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delegate  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  setting  forth  detailed  proposals  for  the 
implementation  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  Act,  including  specific  descriptions 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  authority  would 
be  exercised  and  the  organizational  and 
administrative  provisions  which  would  be 
used. 

(b)  The  plan  required  under  this  section 

shall— 

( 1 )  be  generally  fair  and  equitable; 

(2)  provide  for  a  comparable  level  of  con- 
trol of  all  sectors  of  the  economy;  and 

(3)  impose  comparable  duties  and  sacri- 
fices on  individuals  and  organizations  In  all 
segments  of  the  economy. 

(c)  The  President  or  his  delegate  shall 
make  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  such  revisions  of  the  plan  trans- 
mitted under  this  section  as  ma.  be  neces- 
sary. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed beyond  10:45,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


and  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission, each  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate ; 

H.R.  12071.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultture  to  en- 
ter into  negotiated  contracts  for  the  protec- 
tion from  fires  of  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15229.  An  act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act;  and 

H.R.  17434.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966  to  require  payment  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  rights-of-way  or  other  interests 
granted  In  such  aresis  in  connection  with 
such  uses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  17434  AT 
DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  message  on 
H.R.  17434,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  be  held  at  the  desk  when. 
it  arrives  from  tlie  House. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15223)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  tiie  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Devine,  and  Mr.  Kuykendall  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  tlie  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14215)  to 
amend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  tlie  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  act;  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Sat- 
TERFiELD,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Hastings  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  prrt 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tlie  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  782)  to 
reform  consent  decree  procedures,  to  in- 
crease penalties  for  violation  of  the  Slier- 
man  Act,  and  to  revise  the  Expediting 
Act  as  it  pertains  to  appellate  review; 


At  1 :  45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facilities 
will  be  credited  against  required  power 
inve.stment  return  payments  and  repay- 
ments; requests  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr. 
Baker  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  16757) 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  until  August  31, 1975, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concui-rence  of 
the  Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills : 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  a  two-year  period  of  limitations 
In  proceedings  against  carriers  for  the  re- 
covery of  overcharges  or  damages  not  based 
on  overcharges. 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  designate  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain 
applications  in  the  common  carrier  service 
and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  where  under  section  214  applications 
involve  service  to  foreign  points. 

S.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  and  experimental  radio  services  di- 
rectly to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens, 
foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions with  alien  officers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders, and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such 
radio  station  licenses  to  be  licensed  as  oper- 
ators. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sub- 
sequently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


At  4:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Beiry. 
one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that,  on  reconsideration  and  two-thirds 
of  the  House  agreeing,  the  bill  (H.R. 
14225)  to  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
to  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  amend  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind; 
to  strengthen  the  program  authorized 
thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals,  which  had 
been  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections,  was 
passed. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  on 
reconsideration  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  agreeing,  the  bill  (H.R.  12471)  to 
amend  section  442  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  which  had  been  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  was  passed. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
on  reconsideration  and  two-thirds  of 
the  House  not  agreeing,  the  bill  (H.R. 
6624)  for  the  relief  of  Alvin  V.  Burt,  Jr.. 
Eileen  Wallace  Kennedy  Pope,  and 
David  Douglas  Kennedy,  a  minor,  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  was  not 
passed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  433)  to  as- 
sure that  the  public  is  provided  with  an 
adequate  quantity  of  safe  drinking 
water,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  in  which  it  requests  the 
concuiTence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Proxmire)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legtslation  to  provide  flexibility 
In  carrying  out  the  national  interest  or  hu- 
manitarian objectives  of  Public  Law  480 
( w  ith  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  three  pro- 
vi.-^ions  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974  which  encroach  on 
the  separation  of  powers  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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Report  or  the  DKPAnTMENT  or  Dijxnse 
A  lett«r  from  tb«  A&slstant  Secretary  oX 
Defense  reporting,  pursukut  to  law,  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and  un- 
der German  Offset  Agreement  for  the  qtiarter 
July  1,  1974  through  September  SO,  1974.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Refott  or  THE  Attorney  Oekerai. 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  report,  pur- 
siiant  to  law,  on  the  enforcement  of  title  II 
of  the  ConsTuner  Credit  Protection  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  (with  cti  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,   Housing   and   Urban  Allalrs. 

PBOPOSEO   LSCISLATIOK   BY   THE   FECkERAL   HOME 

Loan  Bank  Board 

A  letter  from  the  General  CX)UUsel  of  ttie 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  suggesting 
certain  amendments  to  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Inter  NATIONAL  Aceeements  Otheb  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  within  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompnnying  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Foreign  Relations. 

Pudlicatjons  of  the  Genehai,  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Atlminlstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting  several  publica- 
tions of  the  General  Services  Administration 
concerning  high  rise  fire  safety  systems 
(with  accompanying  publications).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  or  the  Cp:-iptroli-er  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Getting  the  New  Com- 
mimlties  Program  Started:  Piogress  and 
F>roblems"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Coipinittee  oii  Gcvernme'it 
Operations. 

RePOBT    of    the     i-V.DERAL     ENERCV 
AOMINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Project 
Independence"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rfport  op  the  Attorney   General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  covering  the  respon- 
sibUltles  and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  (with  an  accompaxiying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  or  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Righte  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entiUed  "The 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort — 
1974"  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commit cee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  rep<Ml  entitled  "Marihuana  and 
Health"  (witii  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic WeUere. 

l*ROPOs>En   Criteria   of   the   Dffartmfnt   of 

Health,   Eihjcation,   and  Welfare 

A    letter    from    the    Under    Secretary    of 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  tran.smtttlng, 

inirsuftnt  to  law,  a  copy  of  propo.sed  criteria 


for  funding  of  applications  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  international  studies  pro- 
grams ( with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Office  or 
Management   and    Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  uniform 
national  speed  limit  indefinitely  and  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authority  to  make  grants 
for  demonstration  carpoollng  programs  (with 
aocompanylng  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


ol  certHiu  applications  in  the  common  carrier 
service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretan" 
of  State  where  under  section  214  applications 
involve  service  to  foreign  points. 

S.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  the  Conm:ninlca- 
tlous  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  radio  slaiions  licenses  in  the  safety 
and  special  and  experimental  radio  services 
directly  to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens, 
foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions with  alien  officers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders, and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such 
radio  station  licenses  to  be  licensed  as 
operaiiir"5. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTlilES 

The  following  reports  of  cornmitteei; 
w  ere  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  f.nd  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment; 

S.  Kes.  428.  A  resolution  to  provide  au- 
thorization foi  supplemental  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  V.'orks  (Kept.  No. 
93-1280). 

S.  Re?.  435.  An  original  re.sohition  atithor- 
Izing  additional  expenditures  by  the  Cfmi- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
routine  purposes  (Rcpt.  No.  93-1290). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  4178.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  Hcad.start,  community  action, 
community  eoxiomic  development,  and 
other  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  to  provide  lor  increased 
involvement  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  antipoverty  efiorts.  and  for  other  piu'poses 
(Rept.  No.  93-1292). 

H.R.  14449.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  community  development  and 
assistance  services  and  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Edticatlon,  end  Welfare, 
to  admiaister  such  j^rogranis  iHept.  No, 
!i3-l:iS^ll, 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Tlie  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  12071.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  Into  negotiated  contracts  for  the  pro- 
tection from  fires  of  lauds  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  15229.  An  act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claim* 
Act;   to  tiie  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  November  20,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1227.  An  act  to  amend  section  415  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  a  two-year  period  of  limitations 
in  proceedings  against  carriers  for  the  recov- 
ery of  overcharges  or  damages  not  based  on 
overcharges. 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  designate  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (rather  than  the  SecreUrtes 
of  the  .\imy  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing 


INTRODUCTION  OF  Bn,LS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  secojicl 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  4174.  A  bUl  to  stabUiae  prices,  rents, 
wsiges.  salarlee,  profits,  dividends.  Interest 
lute'i,  and  other  economic  transfers.  Referred 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  417S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Ja 
Jiuig.    Referred    to    ths    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ribicoff.  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
£.  4176.  A  bill  to  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  for  savings  for  the  payment  of  post- 
secondary  educational  expenses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  P.^CKWOOD: 
S.  4177.  A  bill  to  amend   tl;e  Fair  LRbcn' 
Etundards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  elfec- 
tive    dates    of   overtime    provisions    relating 
to  employees  in  fire  protection  activities  and 
law  enforcement  activities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  CcmmUtce 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
S.  4178.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  the 
exten.sion  of  Headstart,  community  action, 
community  economic  development,  and 
other  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  to  provide  for  Increased 
iuvoU-ement  of  State  and  local  governments 
in  antipoverty  efforts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  MANSFIELD: 

S.  4174.  A  bill  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages,  salaries,  profit*,  dividends,  inter- 
est rates,  and  other  economic  transfers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urbsn  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD'S  remai-ks  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1974  are  printed  earlier  in  the 
Record.! 


By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for  himself, 
Mr,    Ribicoff,    and    Mr.    Hum- 
phkey) : 
S,  4176.  A  bill  to  provide  an  income 
tax  credit  for  savings  for  the  payment  of 
postsecondai-y  educational  expenses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

educational  S.1VINGS  PLAN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
greater  educational  opportunities  for  an 
estimated  33  million  young  Americans 
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through   the   creation   of   "Educational 
Savings  Plans." 

Tlie  educational  savings  plans  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  will  allow  a  Federal 
tax  credit  for  individuals  who  save  for 
either  vocational  or  other  higher  educa- 
tional expenses.  Funds  deposited  in  these 
educational  savings  plans  will  be  chan- 
neled into  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  savings  banks  and  other  feder- 
allj'  insured  financial  institutions — the 
majority  of  whose  loans  are  related  to 
housing.  These  savings  plans  will  not 
only  make  postsecondary  education  more 
readily  available  to  millions  of  this  coun- 
try's youth,  they  will  provide  a  stable 
source  of  private  funds  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  to  potential  American  home- 
owners. 

The  average  American  has  four  basic 
economic  goals  beyond  the  day  to  day 
physical  needs  for  survival — he  wants  to 
be  able  to  purchase  his  own  home,  to 
provide  for  his  children's  education,  to 
meet  his  family's  health  needs  and  final- 
ly, to  provide  for  his  own  retirement 
when  those  working  years  are  beliind 
him. 

Despite  the  progi-ess  of  the  last  several 
decades,  in  recent  years  these  four  basic 
goals  of  home  ownership,  education, 
health  care,  and  retirement  have  become 
further  from  the  reach  of  millions  of 
Americans.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  policies  that  enhance 
the  opportunity  for  working  Americans 
to  accomplish  the  goals  wluch  they  have 
chosen. 

This  past  year,  the  Congress  passed 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  to  reform 
the  private  pension  system  and  I  was 
pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  that 
effort.  Next  year  we  expect  to  pass  legis- 
laticai  to  provide  a  national  system  of 
health  insurance  and  I  hope  to  play  a 
role  in  seeing  that  legislation  enacted  as 
well.  But  in  addition  to  retirement  in- 
come and  health  care,  I  believe  we  must 
take  steps  to  assist  American  families  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  their 
children  and  those  families'  needs  for 
housing. 

In  th«  10  years  between  1962  and  1972, 
the  costs  of  tuition,  room,  and  board  at 
public  colleges  and  universities  iiicreased 
50  percent,  compared  to  38-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
During  tlie  same  period,  the  costs  of  pri- 
vate higher  education  have  escalated  80 
percent,  more  than  twice  the  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Equally  impor- 
tant, vocational  education  programs 
have  also  seen  substantial  cost  increases. 

Middle-  and  lower-middle-income  stu- 
dents have  been  increasingly  priced  out 
of  postsecondary  education.  With  limited 
fimds  available  imder  the  various  pro- 
grams of  student  financial  aid,  and  with 
college  costs  increasing,  we  confront  a 
situation  in  which  the  costs  of  a  second- 
ary education  tend  to  eliminate  those 
who  fall  between  the  categories  of  the 
very  poor  aud  tlie  very  rich.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  very  poor  frequently  qualify 
Sor  full  scholarship  aid,  and  those  who 
are  very  rich  can  afford  high  tuitions. 
It  is  primarily  moderate-income  Amer- 
icans who  are  frequently  ineligible  for 
Federal  student  assistance  who  have  been 
sufferliig  during  the  cost  squeeze  In  edu- 


cation. The  educational  savings  plan  pro- 
vided for  in  tills  legislation  should  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  these  families.  It 
should  also  provide  an  element  of  pr«- 
dictabihty  to  families  concerned  about 
how  they  are  going  to  meet  the  cost  of 
their  children's  higher  education. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  these  edu- 
cational savings  plans  can  give  strong 
impetus  to  our  efforts  to  provide  a  better 
trained  work  force  and  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  the  American  worker.  In 
recent  years,  many  countries  have  been 
outstripping  the  United  States  in  pro- 
ductivity as  they  have  adopted  American 
management  techniques  and  improved 
their  technologies.  One  of  the  lessons  of 
the  economic  sumnut  was  that  our  coun- 
try badly  needs  the  new  technology  and 
higher  level  of  skills  created  by  a  vigor- 
ous postsecondaiT  education  program  in 
both  our  colleges  and  vocational  schools. 

Wlien  Ameiican  youth  becomes  more 
productive,  the  individual  and  the  econ- 
omy benefit.  The  educational  savings 
plan  should  channel  increasing  numbers 
of  students  into  career  education,  de- 
velop their  skills,  lower  unemployment 
rates,  and  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
more  effective  work  foree. 

The  Department  of  Ti-easury  estimates 
that  as  many  as  15  million  families 
would  utilize  these  plans  to  save  for  the 
education  of  33  million  childien.  This 
wouki  mean  approxiniateiy  $9  billion 
would  be  dejjosited  in  educational  sav- 
ings plans  annually.  Since  the.se  plans 
will  be  managed  by  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
any  other  institutions  placing  50  percent 
of  tlieii"  assets  into  housing-related  loans, 
these  plans  will  provide  a  stable  source  of 
financing  for  home  mortgages  and  con- 
structions loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  unavailability  of  a 
steady  flow  of  capital  into  housing  is 
creating  unnecessary  shortages  of  hous- 
ing and  inefficiencies  in  construction. 

Thrift  institutions,  such  as  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banlts  which  will  be  able  to  offer 
educational  savings  plans,  made  65  per- 
cent of  tills  Nation's  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes  in  1973  and  have  been 
the  traditional  source  of  such  lending. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  put  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  their  funds 
into  mortgages  generally  and  75  percent 
into  single-family  dwellings.  Mutual 
savings  banks  have  over  60  percent  of 
their  assets  in  mortgages.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  institutions  suffer  serious 
shortages  of  funds  during  periods  of 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates. 

During  the  last  period  of  tight  money 
in  1969  there  was  a  net  outflow  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  of  over  a  bil- 
hon  dollars  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  As  Interest  rates  eased  in  1970  and 
1971,  funds  b<?gan  to  move  back  into 
these  institutions  for  a  peak  new  inflow 
of  over  $23  billion  in  1972.  But  when 
intei'est  rates  began  to  climb  8  gain  in 
1973,  tliat  net  inflow  was  more  than  cut 
in  half  to  only  $10 ','2  bilTion.  When  the 
administration  s  tight  money  policies  of 
this  year  bepran  to  really  be  felt  that  In- 
flow was  further  cut  to  $2.7  billion  for 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  We  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  provide  the  al- 
most 2   mil] ion   new   home-;   Amerirans 


need  every  year  when  the  principal 
source  of  fmids  for  housing  is  subject  lo 
this  type  of  fluctuation. 

The  $9  billion  in  annual  deposits  for 
educational  savings  plans  provided  by 
my  legislation  would  not  be  subject  to 
such  market  fluctuations  and  would  pro- 
vide a  steady  source  of  financing  for  as 
many  as  300,000  new  homes  per  year — 
three  times  as  many  homes  as  the  emer- 
gency housing  legislation  we  just  ^as.'ed. 

As  a  result  of  the  unavailability  of 
financing,  the  current  depression  in 
houring  nppesrs  to  be  the  worst  since 
the  1930's.  Housing  staits  have  dropped 
from  an  annual  rate  of  over  2'-^  milliow 
in  October  1972  to  a  present  annual 
rate  of  .slightly  over  1  million.  Forty  per- 
cent of  tlie  total  decline  in  our  entire 
economy  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  came  in  residential  construction 
even  though  residential  construction  ac- 
counts for  only  about  4  percent  of  our 
Nation's  total  output. 

Fluctuations  such  as  these  not  cnl:.- 
drive  up  home  prices  by  creating  a  hous- 
ms  shortage,  they  cause  serious  inel- 
ficiencies  in  every  phase  of  home  con- 
struction by  increasing  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  skilled  labor  and  contribut- 
ing to  home  builder  bankruptcies.  Over 
50.000  construction  workers  lost  their 
jobs  in  September  alone  for  a  total  of 
over  half  a  million  out  of  work.  Over 
1.000  home  biiilders  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  since  the  fii'st  of  the  year.  In- 
flation in  housing  cannot  be  controlled 
by  forcing  skilled  construction  workers 
and  homebuilders  in  other  lines  of  work 
or  by  continuing  to  create  artificial 
.shortages  of  housing  units  available. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  periodic  unavail- 
ability of  funds  for  housing  has  created 
seven  major  housing  cycles  since  World 
War  II.  Past  experience  indicates  that  h 
substantial  increase  in  constrjction  cost  s 
occurs  during  tlie  2  years  fol!owing  the 
bottom  of  the  cycle.  We  will  be  pajTnjr  for 
the  present  depression  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry with  higher  construction  costs  in 
1975  and  1976.  And,  Mr.  President,  most 
Aniericans  have  already  been  priced  out 
of  the  miUket  for  a  new  home.  A  home 
that  cost  $32,000  in  1971  now  cost: 
$45,750 — a  43-perceDt  inflationary  in- 
crease ovei  3  years.  Moreover,  when  the 
extn»  co.st  of  the  2 '2 -percent  increase  in 
interest  rates  during  that  period  is  in- 
cluded, the  monthly  payments  have  gone 
up  78  percent.  A  more  stable  anc"  lower 
coPt  soiiJ"ce  of  funds  must  be  made  avaii  - 
able  if  the  opportunity  for  home  owner- 
ship is  to  be  a  reality  for  millions  01 
American  families. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  a  $1.7  bU- 
lion  annual  revenue  loss  will  occur  fiom 
the  tftx  cre<iitB  allowed  on  these  educa- 
tional r.anng5  plans.  However,  this  esti- 
mate does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  benefits  to  the  Ti-easury  of  lower 
unemployment  rates  and  more  staijle 
piofits  in  construction  and  construction- 
related  indiistries.  I  believe  most  if 
not  all  of  the  direct  revenue  loss  of 
this  legislation,  would  be  offset  by  the 
benefits  of  steadier  economic  growth.  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  long-term  bene- 
fits of  greater  educational  opportunity 
are  considered,  we  will  find,  as  we  did 
with  the  vete-ans"  education  prn^rnTiis, 
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the  country  reaps  a  healtliy  return  on  its 
investment. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  twin  goals  of 
encouraging  long-term  savings  and  edu- 
cation and  stabilizing  the  flow  of  funds 
into  housing,  the  educational  savings 
plan  addresses  two  of  the  most  serious 
social  issues  confronting  the  American 
people.  I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  tax 
incentive  the  American  people  want — 
one  which  addresses  the  basic  needs  of 
our  society  and  one  which  benefits  mil- 
lions of  average  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  legislation  and  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  42  as  43, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  41  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Post-Secondary  Education  Savings 
Plan 

"(a)  General  Rule— There  Is  allowed  as 
a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amounts  deposited 
by  the  taxpayer  In  an  educational  savings 
plan  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(1))  for 
himself  or  a  dependent. 

"(b)  LiMrriTiONs — 

'(1)  Taxpayer  Account — In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  educational  savings  plan  main- 
tained by  the  taxpayer  for  his  own  benefit, 
amounts  deposited  In  any  taxable  year  in 
excess  of  $250  and  amoinits  deposited  during 
any  taxable  year  In  which  the  taxpayer  is 
enrolled  In  any  eligible  post-secondary  edu- 
cational Institution  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(2)  Dependent  Account — In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  any  educational  savings  plan 
maintained  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  benefit 
of  his  dependents,  amounts  deposited  In 
any  taxable  year  In  excess  of  $250  per  de- 
pendent and  amounts  deposited  during  any 
taxable  year  for  any  dependent  who  Is  en- 
rolled in  an  eligible  post-secondary  educa- 
tional Institution  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(c)  Definitions — For  puiposes  of  thLs 
section — 

"(1)  Educational  Savings  Plan— The 
terra  'educational  savings  plan'  means  a 
savings  account  maintained  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  of  a 
dependent  in  a  savings  Institution  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses 
of  post-secondary  education  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  himself  or  hLs  dependent. 

"(2)  Savings  Account— The  term  'savings 
account"  means  an  interest-bearing  deposit 
or  account  which  Is  not  payable  on  a  speci- 
fied date  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  specified 
time  after  the  date  of  deposit  (although  the 
individual  who  maintains  the  deposit  or 
account  may  be  required  by  the  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  association  with  which  the 
deposit  or  account  Is  malntlaned  to  give 
notice  In  writing  of  an  intended  withdrawal 
not  less  than  30  days  before  withdrawal  Is 
made). 

"(3) Savings  Institution— The  term  'sav- 
ings Institution'  means — 

"(A)  a  savings  and  loan  association,  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  insured 


by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Instirance 
Corporation,  or 

"(B)  a  mutual  savings  banks,  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or 

"(C)  any  other  financial  Institution  which 
invests  at  least  50  percent  of  Its  assets  in 
residential  realty  mortgages,  residential  con- 
struction loans,  residential  realty  improve- 
ment loans,  or  mobile  home  loans. 

"(4)  E.xPENsEs  or  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tion.—The  term  'expenses  of  post-secondary 
education'  means,  subject  to  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  actual  per- 
student  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board  (or  expenses  related  to  reasonable 
commuting),  books,  and  an  allowance  for 
such  other  expenses  as  determined  by  regu- 
lation to  be  reasonably  related  to  attendance 
at  an  eligible  past-secondary  educational  In- 
stitution." 

"(5)  Eligible  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tional Institution.— The  term  'eligible  post- 
secondary  educational  institution'  means 
formal  instruction,  research,  and  other 
learning  opportunities  offered  by  educa- 
tional institutions  that  primarily  serve  per- 
sons who  have  completed  secondary  educa- 
tion or  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  age  and  that  are  ac- 
credited by  agencies  officially  recognized  for 
that  purpose  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
or  are  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  In 
federal  programs." 

"(d)  Recaptuse  of  Credit  Allocable  to 
Non-Qualified  Use, — 

"(1)  Disqualification  for  Non -Educa- 
tional Purpose. — If  any  amount  In  such  ac- 
count is  withdrawn  and  expended  for  any- 
thing other  than  an  expense  of  post-second- 
ary education,  a  tax  shall  be  Imposed  on  the 
amount  expended  for  a  non-educational  pur- 
pose equal  to  the  credits  allowed  under  this 
section  for  all  prior  taxable  years  on  this 
amount. 

"(2)  Disqualification  for  Failure  To  Use 
Account. — 

"(A)  Taxpayer  Account.— An  educational 
savings  plan  maintained  by  the  taxpayer  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  of  post-secondary 
education  Incurred  by  him  for  his  own  edu- 
cation is  terminated  for  the  taxable  year 
following  the  taxable  year  (of  the  taxpayer) 
m  which  the  taxpayer  attains  the  age  of  25 
years,  or  If  the  taxpayer  Is  enrolled  In  an 
eligible  post -secondary  educational  institu- 
tion at  that  time,  when  the  taxpayer  ter- 
minates such  enrollment.  A  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed on  any  amount  remaining  in  such  ac- 
count upon  termination,  equal  to  the  credits 
allowed  under  this  section  for  all  prior  tax- 
able years  on  this  amount.  However,  no  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  under  this  subparagraph  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  taxpayer  or 
disability  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(m)(7)). 

"(B)  Dependent  Account. — An  educa- 
tional savings  plan  maintained  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  post- 
secondary  education  incurred  by  him  for  the 
education  of  dependents  of  the  taxpayer  Is 
terminated  for  the  taxable  year  following  the 
taxable  year  (of  the  taxpayer)  in  which  the 
youngest  dependent  for  whose  benefit  the 
account  Is  maintained  attains  the  age  of  25 
years  or  If  that  dependent  Is  enrolled  In  an 
eligible  post-secondary  educational  Institu- 
tion at  that  time,  when  that  dependent 
terminates  such  enrollment.  A  tax  shall  be 
Imposed  on  any  amount  remaining  In  such 
account  upon  termination,  equal  to  the 
credits  allowed  under  this  section  for  all 
prior  taxable  years  on  this  amount.  However, 
no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph in  the  event  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ability (within  the  meaning  of  section  72 
(m)  (7) )  of  all  dependents. 

"(e)    Application   wnn   Oiirea  Credits. 

The   credit  allowed   by   this   section   to   the 
taxpayer  .shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 


tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 
81). 

"(f)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  af 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  42.  Post-secondary  educational  sav- 
ings plan 

"Sec  43.  Overpayments  of  tax .". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974. 

Provisions  or  the  "Educational  Savings 
Plan" 

1.  A  taxpayer  can  contribute  as  much  as 
$250  annually  for  each  dependent  child  to 
an  "educational  savings  plan"  and  subtract 
a  tax  credit  equal  to  20%  of  that  contribu- 
tion from  the  taxpayer's  federal  Income  tax. 
If  no  plan  Is  opened  for  an  Individual  by 
his  parents  or  guardian,  he  can  contribute 
$250  annually  to  an  educational  savings  ac- 
count for  his  own  education  and  subtract 
a  credit  equal  to  20%  of  that  contribution. 

Example:  A  family  saving  for  the  education 
of  two  dependent  children  In  a  qualified 
plan  could  save  $500  annually  and  reduce 
their  tax  liability  by  $100. 

2.  Any  funds  which  are  withdrawn  from 
an  educational  savings  plan  and  used  for 
an  educational  purpose  such  as  tuition  or 
fees  at  an  eligible  educational  Institution 
or  for  reasonable  living  expenses  during  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  program  would  be  free 
of  any  further  taxation.  However,  if  the  plan 
is  terminated  or  the  funds  withdrawn  for 
other  than  an  educational  purpose,  the  tax 
credits  must  be  repaid  to  tlie  Treasury.  This 
provision  Is  waived  if  the  person  for  which 
the  plan  was  established  has  died  or  become 
disabled. 

3.  The  definition  of  "eligible  educational 
Institution"  would  closely  follow  the  defini- 
tion of  post-secondary  education  adopted  by 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Financing 
of  Post  Secondary  Education.  This  would  in- 
clude institutions  of  higher  education  and 
vocational  schools  either  accredited  by  an 
official  accrediting  agency  and  recognized 
by  the  Office  of  Education  or  Institutions 
otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in  federal 
programs,  such  as  those  recognized  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Presently,  approxi- 
mately 10,000  public  and  private  post  sec- 
ondary educational  institutions  would  be 
accessible  to  students  and  families  under 
this  definition. 

4.  A  plan  established  for  dependents  could 
continue  untu  the  youngest  child  reaches 
25  years  of  age  or  as  long  as  the  child  re- 
mains a  student,  at  which  time  the  plan 
automatically  would  terminate.  A  plan  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  himself  could 
continue  until  the  taxpayer  was  25  years 
old  or  as  long  as  he  remains  a  student. 

5.  During  the  years  that  a  taxpayer  with- 
draws money  from  one  of  these  plans,  the 
taxpayer  would  be  required  to  file  a  supple- 
mental tax  form  specifying  the  use  of  these 
funds.  Falsification  of  this  supplemental  re- 
turn would  subject  the  taxpayer  to  existing 
penalties  for  tax  fraud. 

6.  Educational  savings  plans  can  be  ad- 
ministered by  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  other  federally 
Insured  financial  institutions  that  Invest  at 
least  50%  of  their  assets  In  housing.  The 
earnings  In  these  plans  would  be  deter- 
mined by  competition  as  well  as  the  existing 
authority  of  the  various  government  agen- 
cies that  regulate  such  financial  Institutions. 
impact  of  the  "educational  savings  plan" 

The  savings  plan  Is  directed  at  meeting 
two  of  the  most  basic  goals  of  the  American 
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people — the  opportunity  for  a  better  educa- 
tion and  for  home  ownership. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  estimates 
that  15  million  families  would  save  for  the 
education  of  33  million  children  through 
these  plans  and  that  approximately  $9  billion 
would  be  deposited  aiuiually  in  the  thrift 
institutions  which  offered  vhem.  Moet  of 
these  funds  would  be  channeled  Into  home 
mortgages  and  provide  the  nation  with  a 
more  stable  S4jurce  of  financing  for  as  many 
as  300,000   new   homes   a   year. 

The  Treasury  estimates  a  $J.7  billion  an- 
nual revenue  loss  from  the  tax  credits  al- 
lowed on  edxicational  savings  plans.  However, 
the  building  of  an  additional  300,000  homes 
would  result  in  over  a  billion  dollars  in  fed- 
eral revenue  from  taxes  on  wage.s  and  profits 
in  the  home  building  Industry.  Reductions 
In  government  expenditures  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  construction  work- 
ers would  further  reduce  this  revenue  loss. 


B>-  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  4177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
effective  dates  of  overtime  provisions 
relating  to  employees  in  fiie  protection 
activities  and  lav;  enforcement  activities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
overtime  for  fire  and  poiice  employees 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974,  later  enacted  into  law  as  Public 
Law  93-259.  Tliis  was  legi.slation  wliich  I 
supported  as  an  es.'sential  means  of  pro- 
tecting workei-s  at  tlie  lowest  end  of  the 
wage  scale. 

Section  6  of  Public  Law  259  brought 
public  employees  mider  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Although  this 
section  included  fire  protection  and  law 
enforcement  employees.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  special  nature  of  theii-  work 
schedules  by  providing  separate,  more 
flexible  overtime  requii-enients  for  these 
fields. 

Had  regulations  to  define  and  imple- 
ment section  6  coverage  of  fire  and  law 
enforcement  employees  —  particulai'ly 
their  overtime  requirements — been  pub- 
lished in  a  timely  fashion,  most  munic- 
ipalities would  have  faced  serious 
budgetary  difficulties,  due  to  the  sub- 
stantial additional  budgetary  funds 
which  will  be  required,  and  at  a  midyear 
point  in  their  budget  process. 

However,  the  Labor  Department  de- 
layed publication  of  proposed  repulations 
end  definitions  until  November  1 — 60 
days  before  the  effective  date — and  final 
regulations  will  not  be  published  until 
at  least  mid-December.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  local 
fire  and  police  districts  to  come  into  com- 
pliance by  the  Januai->'  :  1975,  effective 
date  written  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  expect,  much 
less  demand,  compliance  with  but 
2  weeks'  notice  of  what  is  expected.  I  am 
therefore  today  introducing  for  the  Sen- 
ates  consideration,  an  amendment  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
v.ould  simply  delay  for  1  year  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  acts  overtime  provisions 
as  they  relate  to  fire  and  law  enforce- 
ment employees.  This  amendment  will 
not  affect  other  public  employees,  and 
vill  not  alter  the  pha.sein  of  the  over- 
ti.nie  requirements,  except  to  postpone 


tliose  datci  by  1  year.  This  will  give  local 
fire  and  police  districts  the  time  they 
need  to  make  necessary  budgetary  ar- 
rangements to  finance  the  additional  ex- 
pense Involved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Wa.shington  County  Paid  Firefighters 
Association  in  Beaverton,  Oreg.,  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  difficulties  they  are 
facing.  I  believe  this  dilemma  is  typical 
of  fire  departments  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  an  emergency  resolution 
passed  recently  by  the  Oregon  Fire 
Chief's  As.sociation,  Indicating  their 
strong  concurrence  in  the  need  for  a 
1-year  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the 
section  6  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  once  again 
facing  a  situation  where  Congress  and  a 
Federal  agency  are  placing  local  commu- 
nities in  an  untenable  situation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  nature  of  this 
problem  is  brought  to  all  Senators'  at- 
tention, they  will  agree  on  the  need  for 
prompt  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    resolution    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
WAt.iiiNCToN  County  Paid  Fire 

FioHTFRS  Association, 
Vcucprton,  Oreg.,  November  11 ,  1974. 
Hon.  Robert  Pack  wood. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood  :  I  am  writing  this 
letter  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  250 
brother  Fire  Fighters  of  tiocal  1660,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  to  tirsi 
of  all  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  Secondly  I  would  I'.ke 
To  dlf^cuss  with  you  certain  amendments  re- 
centlv  adopted  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

I  am  specifically  referring  to  the  extension 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  to  the 
lire  and  police  services  (29  CFR  Part  553), 
that  can  be  foujid  on  page  386G3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  Vol.  39,  No.  212.  published 
Friday,  November  1,  1974.  We  certainly  ajrec 
with  the  law.  but  we  are  very  concerned 
about  the  starting  date  of  January  1,  1975. 

We  are  employed  by  a  rural  fire  protection 
district  whose  operating  budget  Is  set  on  the 
fiscal  year,  from  July  1st  to  June  30th.  The 
current  budget  was  approved  by  the  voters 
of  the  district  prior  to  March  28.  1974,  when 
the  Act  was  first  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  with  no  provisions  for  over- 
time pay  to  comply  with  this  new  law. 

In  referring  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  28lh.  we  understood  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  wa.s  directed  to  compile  some 
proposed  rules  to  implement  the  Act  some- 
time last  Slimmer.  We  have  iinally  received 
these  rules,  biu.  they  weren't  published  until 
November  1st.  This  doesn't  leave  either  vis  or 
our  employers  any  time  to  try  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  a  workable  solution  for  the 
remaining  6  months  of  our  operating  budget. 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  you  to  u.se  your  Influ- 
ence to  ask  the  Congress  to  "set  back"  the 
starting  date  of  the  Act  so  that  our  em- 
ployers can  include  the  increases  Ui  their 
next  budget  and  not  be  burdened  with  try- 
liig  to  find  the  monies  in  this  yeai's  budget. 
I  ain  including  a  copy  of  a  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Western  Fire  Chiefs  As- 
sociation. We  are  in  full  support  of  their 
resolution  and  are  hoping  you  can  assist  us. 
Thanking  you.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  R.  Gilson. 

Secretary. 


Emf.rgency  Resolution 

•WTiereas,  The  93rd  Congress  has  extended 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  Include  all 
phases  of  the  public  sector,  and 

Whereas,  All  local  governmental  agencies 
came  under  the  law  effective  May  1.  1974. 
and  all  Tbe  and  Police  Departments  must 
comply  with  the  new  law  effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 1975,  and 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Labor  to  date 
has  not  been  able  to  establish  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  this  law,  and 

Whereas,  The  budgetary  process  does  not 
allow  sufficient  time  to  provide  for  necessary 
local  funding  to  meet  the  requirement.s  of 
the  law.  and 

Whereas.  Until  such  rules  and  regulailons 
arc  established.  It  is  Impossible  for  local  gov- 
er'imental  asencles  to  properly  administer 
this  act  or  to  properly  fund  the  Implicatioiii 
of  this  act  as  it  effects  the  fire  and  police 
.services  and  particularly  those  states  opei- 
ating  on  a  h.sca!  budget  j-ear. 

Now,  therefore,  he  It  resolved,  Timt  the 
Wesiern  Fire  Chiefs'  Association  In  Confer- 
ence at  Tucson.  Arizona.  October  13lh  lo 
October  I7ih,  1974  do  hereby  direct  the  oi- 
lice  of  tiie  International  Association  ol  Fire 
Chiefs  hi  Washington,  D.C.  to  request  that 
Congress  delay  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
to  Jai;uary  1.  1976  to  give  the  Departnieijt 
of  Labor  sufficient  time  to  establish  tt,e 
rules  and  regulations  and  to  give  local  gov- 
ernmental rgencles  sufficient  time  to  budget 
for  the  selection,  hiring,  and  training  of  ad- 
ditional personnel  to  maintain  at  least  the 
•;ame  level  cf  sen-Ice,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thK 
resolution,  be  fon^-arded  to  all  Senators  :•:  rt 
Rtpresentatives  of  all  states  within  the 
Western  Fire  Chiefs'  Association  and  to  the 
oface  of  the  International  Association  o; 
Fire  crhiel:-  in  Washinsaon,  D.C. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
.AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    34  IS 

At  the  request  cf  Mr,  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Brock  > .  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart  > .  the 
Senator  from  Calif oi-nia  (Mr,  Crakston  • . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Buckley',  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <  Mr.  Humphrey  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  MA'rniASi  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3418,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Pi'ivacy  Board  to  oversee 
the  gathering  and  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion concerning  individuals,  to  provide 
management  systems  in  Federal  agen- 
cies. State,  and  local  govemment^i.  and 
other  organizations  regarding  such  in- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    4163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin >  w«s 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  4163,  a  bill  to 
exempt  fraternities  and  sororities  from 
title  IX  coverage. 

S.    4172 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thcr- 
MOND)  and  tlie  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms*  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  4172.  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation bill. 

senate  joint  RESOLin'ION  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  a*;  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  224,  a  resolution  designating 
January  of  each  year  as  "March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nicii  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  254,  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to 
make  a  giant  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  International  Space 
Hall  of  Fame. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  435— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  435 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Riiles 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  $30,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  tlie  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
in  Senate  Resolution  317,  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  May  7,  1974. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CONSUMER  CONTROVERSIES  RESO- 
LUTION ACT— S.  2928 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1»90 

lOrdei'ed  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2928)  to  establish  national 
goals  for  the  effective,  fair,  inexpensive, 
and  expeditious  resolution  of  controver- 
sies involving  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  UNDER 
SOCIAL   SECURITY— S.   2690 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1991 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. » 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2690)  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  conditions  under  which  post-hospital 
home  health  services  may  be  provided 
under  part  A  thereof,  and  home  health 
sei-vices  may  be  provided  under  part  B 
thereof. 


FEDERAL    PRIVACY    BOARD    ACT— 
S.  3418 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1992 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

NET  WORTH  DISCLOSURE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  tomorrow  brings  up  for  con- 


sideration the  Federal  Privacy  Board 
Act,  S.  3418, 1  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  net 
worth  by  high-ranking  public  ofiQclals  in 
the  executive  and  congressional  branches 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  tlie  Net  Worth  Dis- 
closure Act,  S.  4059,  which  I  introduced 
on  September  30  of  this  year. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  financial  interests  of 
those  who  guide  their  Government.  The 
disclosure  of  financial  worth  and  interests 
by  policymakers  is  one  step  toward 
strengthening  the  public's  trust.  I  feel 
the  Senate,  for  example,  has  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  dispel  public  cyni- 
cism by  adhering  to  tlie  same  standards 
of  public  disclosure  that  it  has  asked  of 
Vice  President  nominee  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. 

The  net  worth  disclosure  amendment 
would  require  that  tlie  President,  Vice 
President,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
all  employees  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  earning  in  excess  of  $30,- 
000  a  year,  file  each  February  15  a  net 
worth  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities 
over  $1,500  held  alone  or  jointly  within 
the  family  during  the  previous  calendar 
year.  Asset  valuation  would  be  based  on 
fair  market  value  as  of  December  30  of 
the  disclosure  year. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  net  wortli 
disclosure  provisions  in  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  S.  3044,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year.  Unfortunately, 
these  important  provisions  were  dropped 
in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tex'  of  the  amendment  incor- 
porating the  Net  Worth  Disclosure  Act, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A.MFNDMENr  No.   1992 

On  page  54,  line  8,  strike  out  "This  Act" 
and  insert  in  lievi  thereof  "Titles  II  and  III  of 
this  Act". 

On  page  54,  line  14,  strike  out  "this  Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "titles  I,  II,  and  III 
of  this  Act". 

On  page  54,  Immediately  below  line  24,  in- 
sert the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  IV— FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Net  Worth  Disclosure  Act". 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Each  Individual  refeired  to 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  file  annually  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
a  full  and  complete  statement  of  net  worth 
to  consist  of: 

(1 )  A  list  of  the  Identity  and  value  of 
each  asset  held  "jy  him,  or  jointly  by  him 
and  his  spouse  or  by  him  and  his  child  or 
children,  and  which  has  a  fair  market  value 
in  excess  of  $1,500  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  prior  to  that  in  which  he  is 
required  to  file  a  report  under  this  Act. 

(2)  A  list  oi"  the  identity  and  amount  of 
each  liability  owed  by  him.  or  Jointly  by  him 
and  his  spouse  or  by  him  and  his  child  or 
children,  and  which  is  in  excess  of  $1,B00 
a.s  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  prior  to 
that  In  which  he  Is  reqitiied  to  file  a  report 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Art  apply  to 
th"  Pre.sident.  the  Vice  President,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  each  Member  of  tlie  House 
of  Repre.se  11  tat  I  VPS  (including  Delegates  and 


the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico),  and  each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
United  States  within  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government  receiving 
compensation  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
$30,000. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  this  Act  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  shall  contain  such  Infor- 
mation In  order  to  meet  the  provisions  oi 
tills  Act  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
.scribe.  All  reports  filed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  General  as 
public  records,  open  to  inspection  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  and  copies  of  such  records 
shall  be  furnished  upon  request  at  a  reason- 
able fee. 

Sec.  403.  Each  person  to  whom  this  Act 
applies  on  January  1  of  any  year  shall  file  the 
report  required  by  this  on  or  before  Februarj- 
15  of  that  year.  Each  person  to  whom  this  Act 
first  applies  during  a  year  after  January  1  ol 
that  year  shall  file  the  report  required  by 
this  Act  on  or  before  the  forty-fifth  day  after 
this  Act  first  applies  to  him  during  that  year 

Sec.  404.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  falls  to  file  a  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  Act,  or  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  flies  a  false  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  Act.  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  405.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1975. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff» 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1914,  concerning  abuses  of  the  social 
security  number,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  3418,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Privacy  Board  to  oversee  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  information 
concerning  individuals,  to  provide  man- 
agement systems  in  Federal  agencies, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
organizations  regarding  sucli  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1932 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1932,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8214)  to  modify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.   1728— 
WAR   CLAIMS   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  hearing  will  be  held 
on  December  3,  1974,  in  room  6202, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  com- 
mencing at  10  a.m.,  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  1728 — the  War  Claims  Act  amend- 
ments, by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Bayh,  Fonc,  and 
myself,  as  cliairman. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  William  P.  Westphal.  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  6306  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C..  224-3618. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CLEANUP  OF  A  LAKE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi"esident,  a  major 
problem  in  this  Nation  is  the  pollution  of 
our  lakes  and  streams.  Not  only  does  pol- 
lution of  our  water  supplies  create  un- 
necessary health  hazards  for  our  citizens, 
but  it  also  denies  to  us  a  food  source  at 
a  time  when  world  food  problems  are 
mounting. 

In  Wyoming,  a  group  of  concerned  and 
dedicated  people  have  taken  matters  into 
tlieir  own  hands.  They  have  brought  a 
polluted  lake  back  to  a  healthful  and 
productive  state.  Known  as  Lake  Viva 
Naughton,  the  body  of  water  is  located 
15  miles  north  of  Kemmerer  in  south- 
west Wyoming. 

Lake  Viva  Naughton  was  nearly  dead 
in  1960.  However,  the  once  popular  fish- 
ing site  was  restored  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  Lincoln  County 
Conservation  District,  the  resource  con- 
servation and  development  program  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  residents  of  the 
Kemmerer  area,  all  working  to  keep  the 
lake  in  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  this  cleanup 
of  Lake  Viva  Naughton  is  told  by  Richard 
L.  Thompson,  R.C.  &  D.  coordinator  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Kem- 
merer. This  story  Is  a  salute  and  tribute 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
residents  working  hand-in-hand  to  solve 
a  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Clean-up  of  a  Lake,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  1974  issue  of  Soil 
Consei-vation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clean-up  of  a  Lake 
(By  Richard  L.  Thompson) 

Lake  Viva  Naughton,  about  15  miles  north 
of  Kemmerer  in  southwest  Wyoming,  has 
been  both  a  boon  to  fishermen  and  a  head- 
ache to  nearby  ranchers.  Now,  thanks  to 
community  cooperation,  camping  and  ranch- 
ing can  be  good  neighbors. 

One  reason  for  this  turnabout  was  the  help 
provided  by  members  of  the  Western  Wyo- 
ming Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Project  (RC&D)  in  the  area. 

Lake  Naughton  Is  on  the  Hams  Fork  River 
which  runs  through  the  small  city  of  Kem- 
merer. In  1941,  Kemmerer  built  a  dam  across 
Hams  Pork  River,  creating  a  100-acre  lake  for 
municipal  water  storage.  It  was  open  to  every- 
one for  fishing  and  remained  open  until  1960 
when  It  was  closed  due  to  water  pollution 
and  a  general  degradation  of  the  nearby  area. 

In  1962,  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company 
constructed  a  much  larger  dam  across  the 
Hams  Fork  River  a  mile  above  the  city  dam. 
This  created  the  new  1,468-acre  Lake  Viva 
Naughton.  It  was  used  for  water  storage  and 
fishing  also. 

Lake  Viva  Naughton's  reputation  for  yield- 
ing "big  ones"  spread,  and  fishermen  fiocked 
Imo  the  area.  But,  once  again,  pollution  be- 
came a  serious  problem. 

Local  ranchers  lost  patience — along  with 
thousands  of  dollars — when  fi.shermen  drove 
cars,  trucks,  and  campers  through  their  grain 
and  hay  fields.  Because  there  were  few  camp- 
ing facilities,  visitors  stopped  for  the  night 
ui\der  the  willows,  along  the  lakeshore,  or  at 
nny  wide  spot  in  the  access  road.  And  when 
they  left  for  home,  garbarge  and  other  refuse 
was  sirewai  aiound  the  once-beautiful  river 
and  lakeshore. 


The  ranchers  had  only  one  choice  left  to 
protect  their  land;  they  fenced  off  a  major 
part  of  the  Hams  Pork  River  shoreline.  At 
the  same  time.  Utah  Power  and  Light  threat- 
ened to  close  the  large  lake  to  visitors  be- 
cause of  pollution  problems. 

The  city  of  Kemmerer,  Utah  Power  &  Light, 
and  some  of  the  ranchers  considered  two 
possible  ways  to  rejuvenate  the  lake.  One 
was  to  develop  a  public  recreation  area  ad- 
ministered by  the  community;  the  other  was 
to  look  for  a  i-ellable  concessionaire. 

The  first  idea  was  tried,  but  problems 
arose  over  which  community  group  should 
administer  the  lake  area. 

Next,  two  Wyoming  residents  proposed  that 
tliey  operate  the  Viva  Naughton  Marina  con- 
cession. The  two  men  promised  to  save  the 
lakeshore  and  develop  the  lake  to  full  recrea- 
tion use — if  the  community  helped  them 
overcome  pollution  problems. 

The  RC&D  and  the  Lincoln  County  Con- 
servation District  provided  conserva- 
tion and  land  use  planning  assistance. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  specialists  and  field 
office  personnel  surveyed  area  soils,  revised 
a  number  of  separate  conservation  plans  of 
landowners,  incorporated  the  ideas  of  local 
people  Into  plans  for  the  marina,  and  drew 
up  an  area-wide  conservation  plan. 

RC&D  people  also  provided  help  on  stand- 
ard designs  for  buildings,  boat  ramps,  and 
restroom  facilities.  And  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Department  stocked  the  lake  with 
1 10,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlUigs. 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  construction  began 
on  the  marina.  A  well  was  dug,  a  complete 
sewage  and  garbage  system  was  set  up.  and 
the  entire  area  was  fenced  to  keep  out  Utter- 
bugs.  A  cafe,  showers,  and  other  amenities 
were  also  completed. 

In  the  first  year,  some  12.000  visitors  have 
used  the  marina  and  camping  facilities.  As 
many  as  500  campers  remain  at  the  lake 
overnight.  Future  plans  call  for  A-franie 
summer  hou.ses  to  be  built  and  rented,  and 
an  expansion  of  the  lake  Itself. 

The  operation  has  boosted  Kemmerer's 
economy,  through  increased  sales  of  fishing 
gear,  groceries,  and  other  supplies.  And, 
while  a  fee  Is  charged  to  use  marina  facilities, 
campers  seem  to  feel  it's  more  than  worth  it. 
Their  problem  lake  is  now  a  popular  recrea- 
tion spot. 


THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  NELSON  A. 
ROCKEFELLER  AS  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
firmation of  Vice  President-designate 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is  the  most  impor- 
tant business  pending  before  Congress. 
Within  the  boimds  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  committees  charged  with  reviewing 
the  nomination,  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  review  the 
testimony  gathered  by  these  committees, 
the  nomination  .«:hould  be  con.-^idered  with 
dispatch. 

Ba.sed  on  the  facts  before  us  today,  and 
based  also  on  personal  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  work  for  a  period  of  a  quarter 
century,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con- 
fii-mation  of  Governor  Rockefeller  to 
serve  as  the  41st  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  judgment,  he  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  of  leadership  and 
expertise  which  we  urgently  need  in 
America  today.  In  considering  a  nominee 
for  Vice  President,  one  question  stands 
otit  as  most  relevant:  Does  the  nominee 
have  the  ability  and  experience  to  sei-ve 
as  President  if  for  any  reason  he  should 
have  to  assume  that  office?  I  answered 
tills  i)i  the  aflii-mative  when  I  strongly 
supported  him  for  the  Presidency  in  1968. 


In  the  case  of  Grovemor  Rockefeller  the 
question  can  be  answered  even  more  in 
the  affirmative  today.  In  my  judgment  he 
now  is  clearly  one  of  the  best  qualified 
people  in  America  to  hold  high  national 
office. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Governor 
Rockefellers  long  and  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  public  service.  Over  the  past  30 
years,  liis  service  in  various  public  ca- 
pacities has  given  him  outstanding  ex- 
perience in  domestic  and  international 
affairs.  He  has  served  five  of  om-  last  six 
Presidents.  He  has  served  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  And,  most  importantly,  lie 
served  the  people  of  New  York  as  Gov- 
ernor for  15  years.  Tliroughout  his  career, 
lie  demonstrated  a  rare  talent  for  leadei  - 
.ship.  That,  I  believe,  is  Rockefeller's  most 
ct'.tstandhig  quality. 

There  exists  an  urgent  need  for  pro\en 
leadership  in  America  today.  Governor 
Rockefeller  can  significantly  help  meet 
this  need. 

I  believe  also  that  government  at  all 
levels  is  only  as  good  as  the  people  w  ho 
serve  it.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  shown 
that  he  not  only  possesses  the  qualities 
of  experience  and  expertise  that  bring 
distinction  to  public  service,  but  that  he 
is  able  to  attract  pepole  to  Government 
who  posse.ss  the  .same  qualities.  As  Vice 
President,  his  performance  would  be 
augmented  by  the  people  he  would  draw 
to  Government  service. 

nie  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  recently  completed  extensive 
hearings  on  the  Rockefeller  nomination. 
In  those  hearings,  legitimate  questions 
were  raised  about  Governor  Rockefelle:  .s 
judgment  on  two  points — first,  the  nu- 
merous financial  gifts  which  he  gave  to 
his  associates,  and  second,  the  financial 
backing  by  his  brother,  Laurance.  of  a 
carapaifaii  biography  critical  of  Arthur 
Goldberg.  On  both  counts,  I  believe  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  satisfactorily  an- 
swered those  questions  raised  by  the 
committee.  I  for  one  am  convinced  the 
gifts  were  given  out  of  friendship  with 
no  intention  of  affecting  public  po!ic^. 
He  candidly  stated  that  his  family's 
participation  in  the  publication  of  the 
Goldberg  book  was  a  mistake,  and  he  has 
apologized  to  Mr.  Goldberg. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Rules 
Committee  should  be  commended  for 
their  faii-ncss  and  attention  to  detail  in 
considering  the  Rockefeller  nomination 
At  the  same  time.  Governor  Rockefeller 
deseiTes  praise  for  his  candor  in  addre.v<- 
ing  the  committee's  questions.  Certainly 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  begin  tomorrow, 
should  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Rockefeller 
was  nominated  by  President  Ford  a,« 
Vice-President-designate  3  months  ago 
today.  We  need  a  Vice  Pi-esident.  Pret^i- 
dent  Ford  has  urged  Congress  to  con- 
firm Governor  Rockefeller  as  soon  as 
po.ssible.  Tlie  American  people  now  de- 
serve a  swift  resolution  of  this  matter 
A  month  ago  my  distinguished  Repub- 
lican colleague  from  Virginia  reached 
the  conclusion  tliat  he  would  vote  against 
the  pending  nomination.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  Republican  Senator 
from  Illinois  can  vote  in  good  conscience 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  for  the  nonii- 
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nation  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be 
the  next  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 


OHIO    FEELS    ERTS    RESULTS    ARE 
VERY  PROMISING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Gov.  John  J.  Gilligan  of  Ohio 
who  tells  me  that  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  has  had  extensive 
experience  with  using  ERTS  data  on  an 
experimental  basis  to  seek  .solutions  to 
resource  mRn^pement  prolMems.  He 
i-tates: 

Re.'iuUs  avo  very  primi'.lng  and  n  regulnr 
program  of  iislnp  ERTS  data  to  compile  land 
use  data  is  under  conslderaMon.  ...  It 
woxUd  indeed  be  good  news  to  have  t.  e  ERTS 
system  declared  operatioiinl. 

Mr.  President.  I  p;;k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Gillic"'n"u  letter  be 
pi  inted  in  the  RFcoKn. 

There  beinct  no  objection,  thf  kttci-  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

StaaE  or  Ohio. 

OrriCK  OF  THE  GOVERNOP.. 

Colatnbus.  Ohio,  Aug.  8,  lif74. 
Tl.e  Houoruble  Fbakk  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate.  Cliairman.  Comviittee.  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  .Wasliing- 
ton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Thanlc  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  24,  1974  soliciting  our  optiilon 
ol  the  merits  of  establishing  an  operational 
ERTS  system.  The  Ohio  Department  of  Nat- 
lii-al  H?sources  has  had  e.\le«>si\e  e.xperlenjp 
•.\lth  using  ERTS  data  on  an  e.\perlmenffil 
ba.sls  to  seek  solutions  to  resource  manage- 
ment problems.  T7.-o  counties  in  r.orthea.st 
Ohio  have  bc-en  used  n?  8  study  area  for 
generating  current  iMid  u-^e  nipp  overlays 
from  ERTS  computer  tapes.  Re^.ults  are  very 
pronitsin;;  and  a  regular  program  ol  using 
EitTS  data  to  coj-T.p  le  Innd  v-se  data  is  under 
consldeiattou.  Annual  iipdnies  v;oulil  be  re- 
f| Hired  ui\d  much  concern  has  been  voiced 
to  the  effect  that  if  ve  start  sujh  a  progr;iin 
we  need  to  be  bs.siittcI  that  th»  FRTS  collee- 
'ion  .<>ystem  v,  ill  conri  nue  to  be  a  .source  of 
input  data.  It  would  Indeed  be  eixid  news  to 
have  the  ERTS  system  declared  operational. 

With  re«p«t  to  the  two  bills  iS.  2350  and 
S.  3484)  we  recommend  positive  action  on 
S.  3484.  which  would  eslablisU  withtu  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Earth  Re- 
.'i-jurces  Observation  AdminLstratlon.  We 
strongly  recommend  a  distinct  .separation 
between  the  Resource  Satellite  developments 
phase  and  the  operational  phase.  Having  an 
agexicy  such  b<  the  Depaitment  of  the  In- 
terior responsible  for  the  operational  phase 
Is  obviously  a  very  good  way  to  do  thio. 
Sincerely, 

John  .!.  Ott.tiOAX. 


CRS  MEMORANDUM  ON  BARTLETT 
ANTTABORTON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention with  regard  to  Uie  conference 
committee  that  is  presently  considering 
H.R.  15580,  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tion Act.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Senate  approved  tlic  Bartlett  amendment 
to  H.R.  15580,  which  provides  that,  "No 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act  shall  be  used  iia  any  manner 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  or  en- 
courage the  performance  of  abortions 
e.\cept  such  abox-tions  as  are  nece.ssary 
to  save  the  life  of  the  motlier." 


VVliat  dLsturbs  me,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  sources  outside  of  the  Congress  are 
apparently  attempting  to  exert  the  pow- 
ers of  their  office  in  order  to  influence 
the  conferees  and  subvert  the  Bartlett 
amendment. 

On  September  24.  1974.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
sent  an  unsi.frncd  memorandum  to  the 
membei's  of  the  conference  committee 
entitled  "Effects  of  General  Provision  413 
of  the  Liibor-HEW  Act."  One  section  of 
the  memorandum  implicitly  argues  that 
tlie  Bartlett  amendment  sliould  be  re- 
.iected  on  the  ground  that  the  low  "cast," 
of  nbortion.s  .should  be  preferred  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  to  the  high 
"costs"  of  human  lire. 

In  response  to  this  memorandiun.  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Bahtlett, 
and  I.  sent  a  letter  to  President  Ford, 
questioning  the  rationale  of  tlie  memo- 
randum and  the  conce.ot  of  human  val- 
ues upon  which  it  is  ba.sed. 

Now  we  are  witness  to  a  second  memo- 
randum that  seeks  to  undermine  the 
Bai-tlett  amendment  from  a  legal  point 
of  view.  On  October  4.  1974,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  released  an  11- 
page  study  on  the  "Constitutionality  of 
the  Bartlett  Amendment  Banning  Use  of 
DHEVV  and  DOL  Fiscal  Year  1975  Funds 
for  Abortions."  This  memorandum  has 
already  been  given  publicity  in  the  press. 
It  offers  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
the  con.stitutionality  of  the  Bnrllett 
nme.idment: 

It  would  appear  that  by  ellniinating  abor- 
tion n<»  one  of  the  medical  services  that  may 
be  rendered  Indigent  women  under  the  Act. 
while  St  the  .same  time  continuing  to  allow 
pU  other  medloal  services  for  pregnant  wo- 
men, the  B:irt!ett  Amendment  creates  an 
Indlvidunl  cl?.s.slficption  which  restricts  thf 
fuidairteiitnl  right  of  women  in  that  class 
to  deride  whether  or  not  to  terminate  their 
pregnancies.  On  its  face,  therefore,  the 
smendment  conflicts  v,^ith  the  decisions  in 
Roe  and  I>oe  juid  the  lower  court  rulings  In- 
terpreting those  cases,  and  would  violate  the 
equal  protection  and  rttte  process  protectioii.s 
of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Ameudment.s. 

In  arriving  at  this  opinion,  the  CRS 
memorandum  follows  a  coui-se  of  reason- 
ing and  analysis  that  suggesU  a  distiiirt 
bia:,  against  tlie  restrictions  on  abortion 
that   were  approved  on  September   17. 
v.hen    Uie   Senate   passed   Uie  Bartlett 
amendment.  On  the  veiy  first  page  ol 
the  memorandum,  for  example,  Uie  au- 
tlior  implicitly  casts  doubt  on  tire  wis- 
dom of  tire  Bartlett  amendment  In  order 
to  color  tire  judgment  of  the  reader  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  "a 
similar  amendment  v  as  defeated  in  the 
House  on  Jiuie  26  by  a  vote  of  247-123.  ' 
The  amendment  to  which  the  memoran- 
dum refers  is,  of  course,  tire  Roncallo 
amendment.  Tlie  objective  reader  can 
only  conclude  that  the  author  has  not 
examined  the  Roncallo  amendment,  as 
it   is   quite   dissimilar    to   the   Bartlett 
amendment  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
Bartlett  amendment  refers  only  to  abor- 
tions, whereas  tlie  Roncallo  amendment 
speaks  not  onlj'  of  abortions,  but  also  of 
"abortion  referral  sei-vices,  abortifacient 
drugs,  or  devices,  the  promotion  or  en- 
couragement of  abortion,  or  the  support 
of  abortion,  or  to  force  any  State,  school, 


or  school  di5^trict  or  any  other  recipient 
of  Federal  funds  to  provide  abortions  or 
health  or  disability  insurance  abortion 
benefits."  The  .similarity  between  the 
Bartlett  and  Roncallo  amendments,  Mr, 
President,  is  about  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween applies  and  oranges. 

The  superficial  analysis  of  tlie  Federal 
cases  that  affect  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment is,  likewise,  indicative  of  a  casual 
disregard  for  important  details  and  the 
finer  points  of  law.  After  a  brief  reitera- 
tion of  the  Doe  and  Roe  decisions,  wliicli 
establish  the  principle  that  the  14th 
amendment  restricts  the  States  in  their 
attempts  to  make  abortions  illegal  or 
difficult  to  obtain,  the  CRS  memoran- 
dum focuses  on  lower  Federal  iiilings 
that  bear  more  direcily  on  tlie  Bartlett 
amendment. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  case  of  Klein 
v.  Ncisaau  County  Medical  Center,  347  F. 
Supp.  496  <  1972) .  in  which  a  Federal  dis- 
trict comt  ruled  imconsUtutional  a  di- 
ret  Uve  issued  by  the  New  York  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Sei-vices,  allowing  com- 
jjensation  only  for  those  abortions  Uiat 
were  medically  required.  The  court 
loiuid  tliat  tlie  directive  deprived  iridi- 
nents  of  equal  protection  of  Uie  laws.  In 
the  words  of  the  CRS  memorandum. 

The  Court  reasoned  that  all  pregnant 
women  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  bear  cbUdreu;  the  state  medicaid  pro- 
gram, by  paying  for  childbirth,  but  not  elec- 
tive .iborttons.  deprived  Indigent  women  of 
this  right  and  forced  them  to  carry  their 
ihiklren  to  term  for  economic  reasons. 

Tlie  binding  efifect  of  tliis  case  is  open 
to  doubt,  however,  because  in  Covimh- 
sioiur  Of  Social  Services  v.  Klein,  412 
U.S.  925  aU73>,  the  Supreme  Comt  of 
the  United  States  vaciited  the  District 
Court  decision  and  remanded  it  for  fm- 
ther  consideration.  Quick  to  dispel  any 
doubts  that  the  reader  might  have  re- 
garding the  present  legal  force  of  district 
case,  the  CRS  memorandum  speciuatcs 
fhnt— 

It  v.ou'd  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
net;.»iive  implication  may  be  drawn  from  the 
remand  since  tlie  Court  has  summarily  dis- 
poseil  of.  or  denied  certiorari  in,  all  subse- 
quent cases  that  might  have  involved  re- 
assessing cr  er<p.->nding  lis  decisions  In  Roe 
und  Due. 

The  memorandum'.s  undeclared  pref- 
erence for  the  district  comfs  opinion  is 
clear  enough;  for  it  could  be  argued  with 
equal  force  that  a  positive  implication 
could  be  drawn  from  the  remand  since 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  place  a  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  district  court  ruling. 

Tlie  other  lower  Federal  decisions 
upon  which  the  memorandum  is  based 
do  not  seem  to  add  much  additional 
weight  to  the  CRS  case  against  the  Bart- 
lett amendment.  The  memorandum 
cites  Doe  again.st  Rampton,  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  three-judge 
district  court  was  divided  on  a  number  of 
issues;  the  memorandum  also  draws  ex- 
tensively from  Hathaway  against 
Worcester  City,  a  Federal  District  Court 
of  Appeals  decision,  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  case  involving 
sterilization  rather  than  abortion. 

But  it  Is  the  memorandum's  reliance 
upon  Doe  against  Roe,  a  1974  Federal 
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District  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  that 
arouses  the  greatest  skepticism  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  CRS  memorandiun.  Here, 
an  indigent  pregnant  woman  under  a 
State  medicaid  program  for  pregnancy 
was  denied  an  elective  abortion,  on  the 
basis  of  an  informal  poUcy  of  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Utah  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  The  Court  ruled 
that  this  policy  constituted  a  form  of 
individual  discrimination  and  was 
therefore  unconstitutional. 

What  tlie  CRS  memorandum  fails  to 
mention,  however,  is  the  crucial  fact  that 
the  whole  case  hinges  on  the  absence  of 
a  controlling  statute  empowering  the 
Executive  Director  to  exercise  his  policy. 
The  court  says: 

At  the  outset,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  the 
applicable  federal  statutes  regarding  Medic- 
aid make  no  mention,  as  such,  of  abortions. 
Hence  we  lack  specific  guidance  as  to  whether 
Congress  Intended  that  abortions  be  covered 
by  Medicaid,  and,  if  so.  more  critically,  which 
abortions  were  to  be  covered  by  Medicaid 
benefits.  .  .  .  The  implementing  state  stat- 
utes of  Utah,  as  well  as  the  latter's  state 
plan,  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities,  also  make  no  mention,  as 
such,  of  abortions. 

Here  is  a  classic  example,  explains  Uie 
comt,  of  an  administrative  policy  under 
attack  that  is  mandated  by  neither  a 
State  nor  a  Federal  statute,  and  the  ab- 
sence, in  turn,  of  prohibitive  language  in 
either  statute  outlawing  the  policy.  To 
what  source  of  authority  does  the  Court 
turn  for  guidance  in  such  instances?  The 
court  replies: 

In  this  regard,  we  are  mindful  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  preference  for  statutory,  as 
opposed  to  constitutional  resolution  of  wel- 
fare controversies. 

In  other  words,  the  court  ruled  against 
the  administrative  policy  not  because  of 
a  statutory  restriction  on  abortion,  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment, but  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
a  statutory  restriction.  To  be  sure,  the 
case  of  Doe  against  Roe  lends  weight  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment,  in  light  of  tlie  court's  ap- 
parent recognition,  tlirough  dicta,  of 
Congress'  right  to  impose  limitations  on 
abortions  under  welfare  programs.  With 
regard  to  this  matter  of  statutory  limi- 
tations, it  should  be  remembered,  by  the 
way,  in  none  of  the  Federal  cases  cited 
in  the  CRS  memorandum  was  a  state 
statute  declared  unconstitutional ;  and  as 
the  court's  reasoning  in  Doe  against  Roe 
clearly  shows,  the  presence  of  a  statute 
is  vital  to  a  determination  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  welfare  payments  for 
abortions. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
CRS  memoiandum  totally  ignores  an- 
otlier  line  of  cases  which  bear  directly 
on  this  issue.  I  refer  to  those  Federal  de- 
cisions involving  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children — AFDC — program 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since  1946, 
HEW  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have 
authorized  AFDC  payments  to  unborn 
children,  giving  each  State  the  option  of 
providing  benefits  imder  its  State  pro- 
gram to  the  unborn.  Although  there  are 
conflicting  precedents  in  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  at  present  as  to  whether  a 


State  has  such  an  option  or  is  required  to 
grant  the  aid,  the  situation  as  it  presently 
stands  allows  and  States  to  accept  the 
option  or  disregard  it.  In  a  recent  Fed- 
deral  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  for 
example,  the  constitutional  claim  of  a 
pregnant  woman  who  was  denied  AFDC 
benefit  payments  in  Connecticut  was  met 
with  the  argument  that  the  Supreme 
Comt  has  held  that,  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomics and  social  welfare,  "a  State  does 
not  violate  the  equal  protection  clause 
merely  because  the  classifications  made 
by  its  laws  are  imperfect." 

The  equal  protection  clause  "does  not 
require  that  a  State  must  choose  be- 
tween attacking  every  aspect  of  a  prob- 
lem or  not  attacking  the  problem  at  aU. 
It  is  enough  that  the  State's  action  be 
rationally  based  and  free  from  invidioas 
discrimination."  Connecticut's  policy  of 
denymg  AFDC  benefits  to  the  unborn,  the 
Court  concludes,  easily  meets  the  test. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment, it  should  be  pointed  out,  we  pres- 
ently face  a  rather  bizarre,  if  not  ludi- 
crous, situation.  According  to  medical 
authorities,  pregnancy  can  be  determined 
by  medical  diagnosis  as  early  as  the  first 
month  and  certainly  by  the  third  month. 
Once  pregnancy  is  established,  the  un- 
born chila  becomes  eligible  for  AFDC 
payments,  but  is  not  eligible  for  life. 
Then,  a  few  months  later,  the  mother 
terminates  the  pregnancy  through  med- 
icaid benefits.  One  wonders  whether 
Congress,  which  has  accuiesced  to  the 
practice  of  AFDC  payments  to  the  im- 
born,  should  allow  a  situation  to  exist 
which  actually  makes  killing  profitable. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the 
Bartlett  amendment  seeks  to  eradicate 
discrimination  that  is  presently  practiced 
against  the  poor.  It  is  often  alleged,  for 
example,  that  elective  abortion  is  justi- 
fied on  the  groimd  that  medically  safe 
abortions  have  always  been  av'ailable  to 
tlie  wealthy,  while  the  poor  are  forced  to 
risk  their  lives,  their  health,  and  their 
meager  earnings  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford abortions. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  required 
by  law  to  upgrade  the  financial  status  of 
the  poor  by  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  killing  financially  burdensome 
unborn  children?  Furthermore,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  has  determined  that 
there  is  no  fimdamental  constitutional 
right  to  adequate  housing  and  that 
"wealth  discrimination"  alone  is  not  a 
suspect  classification,  how  can  it  be 
argued  that  legalized  killing  of  the  un- 
born is  a  constitutionally  mandated  right 
of  the  poor? 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  director  of  a  corporation  in 
charge  of  New  York  City's  municipal 
hospitals  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
"the  level  of  health  care  in  municipal 
hospitals  is  shocking."  Why?  Because, 
said  the  director,  there  is  a  diversion  of 
funds  and  pei-sonnel  from  ordinary 
health  care  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
abortion  program.  "Perhaps  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  suffered  as  a  result 
of  the  choice  of  priorities,"  observes  one 
scholar,  "ought  to  be  included  when  we 
analyze  the  'safety'  of  induced  abortions 


as  a  health-care  boon  to  the  poor."  In 
the  words  of  the  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth: 

The  poor  cry  out  for  Justice  and  equality, 
and  we  respond  with  legalized  abortion. 

It  would  appear,  Mr.  President,  that 
HEW  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  are  rapidly  becoming  an  exten- 
sion division  of  the  Pro-Abortion  Lobby. 
Such  activity  is  especially  disturbing  with 
regard  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  which  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
Members  of  Congress  with  objective  ma- 
terial on  the  legislative  problems  that 
confront  us,  and  not  biased  views  of 
legislation  that  is  calculated,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  to  influence  Members 
in  their  evaluation  of  legislative  subject 
matter.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  points 
out  in  his  letter  of  November  18,  1974,  to 
the  conferees  of  H.R.  15580,  the  CRS 
memorandum  does  not  even  take  notice 
of  the  crowning  principle  here,  namely, 
that  "the  Supreme  Court  has  no  au- 
thority to  order  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  for  anything." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  HEW  memorandum  en- 
titled "Effects  of  General  Provision  413  of 
the  Labor-HEW  Act,"  and  the  letter  of 
Senators  Buckley,  Bartlett,  and  Helms 
to  President  Ford  be  printed  in  entirety 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  CRS  memorandum  entitled 
"Constitutionality  of  the  Bartlett 
Amendment  Banning  Use  of  DHEW  and 
DOL  Fiscal  Year  1975  Funds  for  Abor- 
tions," and  the  letter  of  Senator  Bart- 
lett, November  18,  1974,  to  the  conferees 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  15580,  also  be  printed  in 
entirety  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  New  Memorandum] 

EwECTS  OF  General  Provision   413   op  the 

Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act  shall  be  used  In  any  manner  directly 
or  indirectly  to  pay  for  or  encourage  the 
performance  of  abortions  except  such  abor- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a 
mother." 

This  language  would  affect  virtually  all 
programs  •'directly  or  indirectly"  Involved  in 
or  related  to  the  provisions  of  medical  care 
as  well  as  those  which  are  concerned  with 
social  and  education  services  or  benefits 
funded  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Included 
would  be  programs  such  as  those  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Community  Health  Serv-ices,  the 
Public  Health  Hospitals,  social  service  pi-o- 
grams  of  Aid  for  PamUies  with  Dependent 
Children  and  Medicaid. 

The  program  that  would  be  most  affected 
wovild  be  the  Medicaid  program,  in  forty- 
nine  Slates  and  the  District  of  CoUmibia. 
It  is  estimated  that  Medicaid  is  current:* 
financing  between  222  thousand  and  278 
thousand  abortions  annually  at  a  cost  of 
$40-«50  million.  For  each  pregnancy  among 
Medicaid  eligible  women  that  is  brought  to 
term,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first-year  costs 
to  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  for 
maternity  and  pediatric  care  and  public  as- 
sistance Is  approximately  $2,200.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  two  lower 
Federal   court  decisions  holding  that  Con- 
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nectlcut  and  Ct&b  cannot  constituUoually 
refuse  to  Include  non-therapeutic  abortions 
in  their  Medicaid  programs. 

Tlie  provisions  would  also  clearly  preclude 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  therapeutic 
abortions  except  to  save  the  Ilf©  of  the 
mother,  severely  constrain  medical  schools 
recei\ing  capitation  grants  and  other  HEW 
funds  In  instructing  students  in  the  per- 
formance of  abortions,  and  preclude  any 
Federally  supported  agencies  or  projects 
from  counseling  clients  on  the  avallnblllty 
of  abortion  sei-vices. 


Hon.  Gerai.d  R.  Ford, 
The  White  Hmise. 
Washinaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsroENr:  On  September  24, 
1974.  the  Department  oi  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  sent  to  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 
(HJl.  15580)  a  memorandum  entitled  "Effects 
of  General  Provision  413  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriation  Act."  A  copy  of  that  memoran- 
dum is  attached,  but  one  section  of  It  was 
to  outrageous  as  to  warrant  quotation  here: 

"The  program  that  would  b«  most  affected 
would  be  the  Medicaid  program.  In  forty-nine 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
estimated  that  Medicaid  is  currently  financ- 
ing between  222  thousand  and  278  thousand 
abortions  annually  at  a  cost  of  $40-50  million. 
For  each  pregnancy  among  Medicaid  eligible 
women  that  is  brought  to  term,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  first  year  costs  to  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  for  maternity 
and  pediatric  care  and  public  assistance  is 
approximately  $2,200.  . 

"The  provisions  would  also  clearly  preclude 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  therapeutic 
abortions  except  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother,  severely  constrain  medical  schools 
receiving  capitation  grants  and  other  HEW 
funds  in  instructing  students  in  the  per- 
formance of  abortions,  and  preclude  any  Fed- 
erally supported  agencies  or  projects  from 
counseling  clients  on  the  availabUlty  of  abor- 
tion services." 

Coincldentally,  the  same  argument  is  being 
used  by  the  proabortlon  lobby  In  its  campaign 
to  convince  the  conferees  that  Federal  tax 
dollars  should  be  used  for  abortions.  The 
National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League,  in 
a  letter  to  Congressmen  dated  October  3 
1974,  hM  provided  the  following  statistics: 

Average  cost  of  contraceptive  sen-ices 
per  year. ,e6 

Average  cost  of  therapeutic  abortion.         200 

Average  cost  of  prenatal  care  and 
delivery j  ooo 

Average  cost  of  mother  and  child  on 

welfare  1  year 3  goo 

Total :  prenatal  plus  delivery  plus  wel- 
fare 1  year 4  goo 

.\verage  cost  of  remaining  on  welfare 

18    months 64,800 

'We  urge  you  to  speak  to  members  of  the 
Joint  Conference  Coramittee  immediately  to 
demand  that  they  delete  the  discriminatory 
and  coJitly  Bartlett  Amendment." 

There  is  quite  simply  no  substauUve  dif- 
ference between  Uie  HEW  memorandum  and 
the  NARAL  letter  In  terms  of  the  attitude 
toward  abortion.  In  each  case,  abortion  Is 
discussed  as  if  aU  that  mattered  in  the  de- 
lision  is  to  kill  an  unborn  child  or  to  allow 
it  to  live  Is  the  cost  In  dollars  and  cents 

The  reference  to  the  alleged  "severe  con- 
Etraint"  that  would  be  placed  upon  medical 
schools  woiild  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so 
tragic.  When  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment argues  for  tlie  expenditm-e  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  so  that  Uie  medical  profes- 
sion, dedicated  to  preserving  life,  may  better 
train  its  students  In  methods  of  death,  then 
we  have  come  to  a  state  of  affairs  best  de- 
scribed as  Orwellian  In  Its  Implications  for 
our  society. 
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Finally,  It  U  IncredlWe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  can- 
not come  up  with  a  more  precise  figure  than 
'between  222  thousand  and  278  thousand," 
when  speaking  of  the  number  of  federally- 
funded  abortions  per  year.  Are  S8.000  lives 
so  unimportant  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  that  we  are  forced 
to  accept  this  "round-numbei-s"  approach 
to  the  tilling  of  Innocent  human  beings? 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  not  be- 
come an  extension  of  the  abortion-lobby. 
But  the  memorandum  in  question,  contain- 
ing as  it  does,  implicit  arguments  for  tlie 
"low-cost"  of  abortions  as  opposed  to  the 
"high  cost  of  human  life,  and  a  callous  im- 
precision in  numbers  concerning  federally 
funded  abortions  makes  us  wonder  what  is 
now  happening  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  We  caimot  help  but 
ask  ourselves  if  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
the  gradual  but  unmistakable  evolution  of 
the  Department  from  an  agency  of  life- 
enhancing  values  to  one  whose  programs 
are  based  upon  utilitarian  concepts  In  which 
the  value  of  human  life  is  calculated  in  term.s 
of  dollars  and  cents  In  a  cost/benefit  analysis. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Bucklet, 

DEWXT    BAaXLBTT, 
j£SSE  HIlLAIS. 


Congressional  Research  Service. 
CoNSTiTtrriONAuxy  or  Bartlett  Amendment 

Banning  Use  or  DHEW  and  DOL  Fiscal 

Tear  1975  FtrNos  for  Abortions 
(By  Morton  Rosenberg) 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  an 
analysis  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bart- 
Ittt  Amendment  (#1859)  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  appropriations  bUl  (HJi.  15580) 
which  would  Impose  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
funds  allotted  to  DOL  and  DHEW  "to  pay  for 
or  encourage  "  abortion.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  on  September  17.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  18  and  Is  now  In  confer- 
ence.' Tlie  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  manner  directly 
or  indirectly  to  pay  or  encourage  the  perform- 
ances of  abortion  except  such  abortions  as 
are  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

In  view  of  recent  coui-t  decisions  involving 
the  attempts  of  states  to  similarly  withhold 
funds  lor  abortions,  and  other  decisions  In 
closely  related  areas.  It  would  appear  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment is  open  to  serious  question. 

In   Its  landmark  abortion  decisions.   Roe 
V.    Wade.   410   U.S.    113    (1973)    and   Doe   v 
Bolton.   410    U.S.    179    (1873)    the    Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  states  may  not  categorically 
proscribe  abortions  by  making  their  perform- 
ance a  crime,  and  that  they  may  not  make 
abortions  unnecessarily  difficult  to  obtain  by 
prescribing  elaborate  procedural   guidelines. 
The  constitutional  basis  for  the  Roe  decUlon 
rested  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  right  of  personal  privacy 
"is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  woman's 
decision  whether  or  not  to  terminate   her 
pregnancy."  Since  the  right  of  personal  priv- 
acy is  a  fundamental  right,  only  compelling 
state  interests  can  Justify  its  limitation  by 
a   state.    WhUe    the   Court    recognized    the 
legitimacy  of  the  state  Interest  in  protecting 
maternal  health  and  preserving  the  life  of 
the  fetus,  It  held  these  Interests  Insufficient 
to  justify  an  absolute  ban  on  abortions.  In- 
stead, the  Court  emphasized  the  durational 
nature  of  pregnancy  and  held  the  state's  in- 
terest to  be  sufficiently  compelling  to  permit 
curtailment  or  prohibition  of  abortion  only 
dunng   specified    stages   of   pregnancy.    Tlie 


'  A  fiimilRr  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
House  on  June  28  by  a  vote  of  247-123. 


Court  concluded  that  until  the  end  of  the 
first  trimester  an  abortion  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous to  maternal  health  than  child  birth 
itself,  and  fotind  that: 

fwlith  respect  to  the  state's  important  and 
legitimate  Interest  In  the  health  of  the 
mother,  the  "compelling"  point  in  light  of 
present  medical  knowledge.  Is  at  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester. 
OiUy  after  the  first  trimester  does  the  state's 
interest  in  protecting  maternal  health  pro- 
vide a  siifficient  basis  to  Justify  state  regula- 
tion  of  abortion,  and  then  only  to  the  ex- 
tent to  protect  this  Interest. 

Doe.  which  struck  down  state  require- 
ments that  abortions  be  performed  in 
Ilceused  hospitals,  reiterates  the  holding  of 
Roe  that  the  basic  decision  of  when  an 
abortion  Is  proper  rests  with  the  pregnant 
woman  and  her  doctor,  but  extended  Roe 
by  warning  that  Just  as  states  may  not  pre- 
vent abortions  by  making  their  performance 
a  crime,  they  may  not  make  abortions  uu- 
rea-ionably  difficult  to  obtain  by  prescrib- 
ing elaborate  procedural   barriers. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  have  fos- 
tered hostile  reactions  in  many  states  and 
have  resulted  In  enactments  or  agency  ac- 
tlons  that  overtly  conflict  with  those  nil- 
ings.  Often  these  state  actions  have  taken 
the  form  of  Indirect  deterrence  through  In- 
iluenclng  considerations  thought  to  tw 
related  to  a  woman's  decision  to  abort. 
One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  Is  lack 
of  money.  Thus,  some  states  have  attempted 
to  deter  abortions  by  limiting  the  scope  of 
Medicaid  coverage.  Thus  far,  all  such  ac- 
tions have  been  struck  down  by  federal 
courta  which  have  had  occasion  to  deal 
with   them. 

The   earliest   litigation   on   the   scope   of 
Medicaid  coverage  arose  In  New  York  after 
that    state's   liberalized    abortion    law   went 
Into   effect   in    1970.   For  nine   months   the 
program  paid  for  all   abortions.  Then,  the 
New  York  Commissioner  of  Social  Services 
issued    a    directive    allowing    compensation 
only  for  those  abortions  that  were  medically 
required.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
reversing    the    lower    courts,    stistalned    the 
validity  of  the  directive.  But  in  a  challenge 
brought  in  a  federal  cotu-t.  In  Klein  v.  iVos- 
!<au  County  Medical  Center.  347  P.  Supp.  493 
(ED.  NY.  1972),  a  three  Judge  dlstilct  court 
found  that  the  directive,  and  the  New  York 
Medicaid  statute  if  Interpreted  as  mandating 
the   directive,   deprived   Indigents   of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  court  reasoned 
that  all  pregnant  women  have  the  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  l)ear  children:  the 
state  medicaid  program,  by  paying  for  child- 
birth, but  not  elective  abortions,  deprived  In- 
digent women  of  this  right  and  forced  them 
to  carry  their  chUdren  to  term  for  economic 
reasons.  The  Klein  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  after  Roe  and  Doe  were  decided.  The 
Court    vacated    the    district    court    decision 
and  remanded  for  further  consideration  in 
light    of    those    decisions.    Commissioner   of 
Social  Service  v.  Klein,  412  U.S.  926  (1973). 
It  would  not  appear,  however,  that  any  nega- 
tive   implication    may   be   drawn   from   the 
remand  since  the  Court  has  summarUy  dis- 
posed  of,   or  denied   certiorari  In,   all   sub- 
sequent   cases    that    might    have    Involved 
reasses.<!lng    or    e.Tpandlng    Its    decisions    in 
Roe  and  Doe. 

Court  decisions  since  Roe  and  Doe  have 
interpreted  them  as  forbidding  unduly  re- 
structlve  requhements  for  Medicaid  spon- 
sored abortions.  In  Doe  v.  Rampton,  366 
F.  Supp.  189  (D.  Utah,  1073),  a  three  judge 
district  court  held  unconstitutional  Utah 
statutes  which  would  have  limited  payments 
for  therapeutic  abortions.  Judge  Ritter,  writ- 
ing for  the  court,  emphasized  that  the  legis- 
latively Imposed  Medicaid  restrictions  were 
unconstitutional  because  they  limited  the 
•exercii^e  of  the  right  to  an  abortion  by  the 
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poor  In  all  trimesters,  for  reasons  hu;  ing  no 
apparent  connection  to  the  health  of  the 
mother  or  child." 

In  another  Utah  case,  the  Tenth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  overruled  an  atteiiq>t  to 
limit  the  use  of  Medicaid  funds  for  abortions, 
this  time  under  the  guise  of  requirements 
issued  by  the  states  welfare  agency.  Doe  v. 
Rofe,  499  F.  2d  1112  (10th  Cir..  1974) .  In  that 
case  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Social  Services 
WAS  that  Indigent  pregnant  women  entitled 
to  medical  services  and  care  for  pregnancy 
under  its  Medicaid  program  were  not  en- 
;iiled  to  an  abortion  at  tlie  expense  of  Medi- 
caid unless  an  application  for  It  was  ap- 
proved by  him  as  being  a  therapeutic  abor- 
tion. He  defined  therapeutic  abortions  as  one 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  expectant 
mother  or  to  prevent  serious  and  permanent 
impairment  to  her  physical  health,  and  none 
other.  In  holding  the  Informal  policy  of  tlie 
Executive  Director  unconstitutional  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  his  "broad  abortion  policy  Is 
intended  to  limit  abortion  on  moral  grounds. 
Under  the  authorities  above  cited,  (among 
others,  the  Court  cited  Klein,  Rampton, 
Hathaicay  v.  Worcester  City  Hospital,  and 
Roe  v.  Wohlgemuth,  the  latter  two  of  which 
are  discussed  below],  such  policy  constitutes 
invidious  discrimination  and  cannot  be  up- 
held under  constitutional  challenge." 

A  similar  result  obtained  In  Doe  v.  Wohl- 
pcmuth,  376  P.  Supp.  173  (D.C.WX).  Pa.  1974) , 
an  action  challenging  the  state's  refusal  to 
provide  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  abor- 
tions under  its  medical  assistance  program. 
In  holding  the  state's  restrictive  regtilatlons 
violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  the  Court  stated: 

"Under  traditional  Equal  Protection  stand- 
ards, once  the  State  chooses  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal services  rendered  In  connection  with 
the  pregnancies  of  women.  It  cannot  refttse 
to  pay  for  the  medical  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  the  pregnancies  of  other 
indigent  women  electing  abortion,  unless  the 
disparate  treatment  supports  a  legitimate 
State  interest  .  .  ." 

The  Court  rejected  arguments  thai  tlie  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  state  was  a  legitimate 
interest  (the  Court  in  fact  found  that  abor- 
tions would  cost  the  state  less  than  full 
term  pregnancies),  that  the  restrictive  reg- 
ulations were  approved  by  doctors  and  that 
denying  indigent  women  abortions  would 
help  discourage  abortions.  Tlie  Court  con- 
cluded : 

"We  hold  that  the  state's  decision  to  limit 
coverage  to  "Medically  Indicated"  abortions, 
as  arbitrarily  determined  by  It,  is  a  limita- 
tion which  promotes  no  valid  state  Interest. 
In  the  PMAP,  the  state  has  instituted  a 
progiam  to  provide  benefits  to  the  poor;  the 
state  has  excluded  certain  of  the  poor  from 
the  program;  the  exclu.'slou  denies  medical 
assistance  benefits  to  otherwise  eligible  ap- 
plicants solely  because  they  have  elected  to 
have  an  abortion,  and  the  state  has  been 
unable  to  show  that  the  exclusion  of  such 
persons  promotes  a  compelling  state  Interest. 

".  .  .  the  Regulations  and/or  Procedure  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Assistance  Program 
are  unconstitutional  because  they  are  in 
violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  since 
they  create  an  unlawful  distinction  between 
indigent  women  who  choose  to  carry  their 
pregnancies  to  birth,  and  Indigent  women 
wlio  choose  to  terminate  their  pregnancies 
'\v  abortion." 

Finally,  we  would  note  the  similar  applica- 
lioti  of  Equal  Protection  principles  in  a  ca.se 
in  a  closely  related  area.  In  Hathaway  v. 
Worcester  City,  475  F.  2d  701  (1st  dr.,  1973), 
he  question  was  raised  whether  a  municipal 
Iwspital  could  constitutionally  refu.se  to  al- 
low other  non-therapeutic  procedures  in- 
volving similar  medical  ri.sk.  R.^l\  ing  pi  linari- 
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ly  on  Roe  and  Doc,  the  Court  ruled  tlie  re- 
fusal an  Impermlssable  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  Fovirteenth  Amendment: 
"But  it  seems  clear,  after  Roe  and  Doe, 
that  a  fundamental  Interest  Is  Involved,  re- 
quiring a  compelling  rationale  to  justify  per- 
mitting some  hospital  surgical  procedures 
and  banning  another  Involving  no  greater 
risk  or  demand  on  staff  and  facilities.  WhUe 
Roe  and  Doc  dealt  with  a  woman's  decision 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  a  particular 
pregnancy,  a  decision  to  terminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  futiue  pregnancy  would  seem 
to  embrace  all  of  the  factors  deemed  Im- 
portant by  the  Court  In  Roe  In  finding  a 
fundamental  Interest,  410  U.S.  at  155,  93  S. 
Ct.  705,  but  In  magnified  form,  particularly 
so  In  this  case  given  the  demonstrated  dan- 
ger to  appelant 's  life  and  the  eight  existing 
children. 

"The  state  Interests,  recognized  by  Roe  as 
legitimate,  are  far  less  compelling  In  this 
context.  Whatever  interest  the  state  might 
assert  in  preserving  the  possibility  of  future 
fetuses  cannot  rival  Its  Interest  In  preserv- 
ing an  actual  fetus,  which  was  found  suffi- 
ciently compelling  to  outweigh  the  woman's 
interest  only  at  the  point  of  viability.  Tlie 
state  maintains  of  course  a  significant  In- 
terest in  protecting  the  health  and  life  of 
the  mother  who,  as  here,  cares  for  others 
whom  the  state  might  otherwl.se  be  compelled 
to  provide  for.  Yet  whatever  health  reg- 
ulations might  be  appropriate  to  vtndlcat* 
that  Interest,  and  on  the  present  record 
we  need  not  decide  the  issue,  it  Is  clear  under 
Roc  and  Doe  that  a  complete  ban  on  a 
surgical  procedure  relating  to  the  funda- 
mental Interest  In  the  pregnancy  decision 
is  far  too  broad  when  other  coniparitble  sur- 
gical procedures  are  performed. 

"Doe  is  particularly  opposite  in  this  regard. 
The  Court  there  struck  down  tlie  Georgia 
requirements  of  advance  approval  of  an 
abortion  by  a  hospital  committee  of  three 
staff  members  and  the  additional  concur- 
rence of  two  doctors  other  than  the  patient's 
attending  physician,  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  'We  are  not  cited  to  any  other  surgical 
procedure  made  subject  to  committee  ap- 
proval' and  'no  other  voluntary  medical  or 
surgical  procedure  for  which  Georgia  re- 
quires confirmation  by  two  other  physicians 
has  been  cited  to  us.'  410  U.S.  at  199,  93 
S.Ct.  at  751.  Here  we  are  cited  to  no  other 
surgical  procedure  which  Is  prohibited  out- 
right and  are  told  that  other  procedures  of 
equal  risk  are  performed  and  that  non- 
therapexitlc  procedures  are  also  permitted. 
Doe  therefore  requires  that  we  hold  the 
hospital's  unique  ban  on  sterilization  opera- 
tlon.s  violative  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

The  concept  of  equal  protection,  of  course, 
is  applicable  to  the  Federal  government 
Boiling  V.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497,  499-500 
(1954).  As  the  Court  stated  In  BolUng, 
"It  would  be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Con- 
.stltutlon  would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the 
Federal  Government."  In  view  of  the  cases 
discussed  above,  it  may  be  strongly  argued 
that  the  Bartlett  Amendment  would  result  In 
a  form  of  Invidious  dlficrlmin?.tion  agalntt 
indigent  women  who  seek  and  are  denied 
abortions. 

Under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  1398  et.  seq..  the  Fed- 
eral government  makes  substantial  funds 
available  to  those  states  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  to  provide  medical  care 
to  Individuals  and  families  "whose  Income 
and  resources  are  Insufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  necessary  medical  services."  Under 
tJie  Act,  participating  states  are  required 
to  provide  medical  services  to  indlvlduaKs 
and  families  who  are  eligible  for  cash  grant 
assistance  under  any  of  the  Federal  cate- 
gories of  assistance  such  as  Aid  to  a  Blind, 
Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Dis- 
abled. Old  Age  Assistance,  and  Aid  to  Fami- 


lies with  Dependent  Children.  42  U.S.C.  1396 
(a)  (13).  These  individuals  and  families  are 
considered  the  "categorically  needy."  45 
C.F.R.  249.10(a)(1). 

A  second  group  of  individuals  termed 
"medically  needy"  may  also  benefit  under 
thL3  Act,  and  Is  composed  of  thoc^e  persons 
whose  income  Is  too  great  to  qualify  for  cash 
assistance  as  "categorically  needy,"  and  yet 
inhufflcient  to  meet  tlie  costs  of  medical  care. 
42  U.S.C.  1396(a)(1)  (13).  This  group  also 
consists  of  individuals  benefiting  from  Fed- 
eral money  available  to  meet  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  Medical  Assistance  Program, 
or  others  who  do  not  come  under  one  of  the 
Federal   categories.   45   C.F.R.   248.10(d)(1). 

A  sT<itutory  requirement  for  participating 
states  is  that  they  must  provide  certain 
minimal  medical  services  under  the  program. 
Por  "categorically  needy."  persons,  the  state 
must  provide:  (1)  Inpatient  hospital  sen- 
ices;  (2)  outpatient  hospital  services;  (3) 
other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services;  (4) 
skilled  nursing  facilities,  screening  and  diag- 
nosis of  children,  family  planning  services 
and  supplies  furnished  to  Individuals  of 
child  bearing  age;  and  (6)  physicians  sen- 
Ices  furnished  by  a  physician  whether  In  the 
office,  patient's  home,  hoepltal,  or  else- 
where. 42  U.S.C.  1396(a)  (13)  <B).  For  "medi- 
cally needy"  persons,  the  state  has  the  op- 
tion of  providing  from  among  the  above 
five  services. 

It  would  appear  that  by  eliminating  abo»-- 
tion  as  one  of  the  medioal  services  that  may 
be  rendered  indigent  women  under  the  Act, 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  allow 
all  other  medical  services  for  pregncnt  wom- 
en, the  Bartlett  Amendment  creates  an  in- 
vididous  classification  which  restricts  the 
ftmdamental  right  of  women  In  that  class 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  terminate  their 
pregnancies.  On  Ita  face,  therefore,  the 
amendment  conflicts  with  the  decisions  in 
Roe  and  Doe  and  the  lower  court  rulings 
interpreting  the.se  canes,  and  would  violate 
the  equal  protection  and  due  process  protec- 
tions of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Ameiwl- 
ments. 

U.S.  Senate, 

W.^SHIN0TON,  DC, 

November  18,  1'j74. 

To  CoNFERrrs  of  the  Bhl,  H.R.   15580 
Hon.  DswEY  F.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Oklahoma. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  requeet  of  a  membeK  of 
Congress,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  isEued 
an  opinion  indicating  their  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  so  called  "Bartlett  " 
anti-abortion  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  BUI. 

The  crux  of  the  opinion  is  that,  as  a  re- 
8ult  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Roc 
V.  Wade  legalizing  abortion,  Congre.ss  lacks 
the  authority  to  cut  off  HEW  funds  to  pay 
for  the  performance  of  abortions. 

Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  the  logic  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  opinion  eludes  me 
as  well  as  the  attorneys  in  my  office. 

Merely  becau.se  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  abortion  is  legal  doe.s  not  Justify 
a  conclu-sion  that  Congress  must  pay  for  the 
abortions. 

Additionally,  and  not  considered  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  memo,  the  Supreme 
Coiut  has  no  authority  to  order  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  for  anything.  Whether 
or  not  to  appropriate  funds  is  solely  within 
the  purview  of  Congress.  If  Congress  is  op- 
posed to  spending  &50  million  to  fund  abor- 
tions, no  order  of  the  Supreme  Coiul,  can 
change  that. 

I   urge   you   as  a  Conferee  to  Judge  the 
"iiartlett"  amendment  on  its  merits  and  not 
on   a   questionable  opinion  of  an   attorney 
with  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 
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A  PLEA  TO  THE  93D  CONGRESS  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
in  1950  that  President  Truman  first  sub- 
mitted the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  ratification.  Hearings 
were  held  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  year,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  To  this  day  the  Senate  has  yet  to 
vote  the  convention  up  or  down. 

During  the  time  that  the  convention 
has  stagnated  in  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
ratified  by  78  nations.  Tliis  includes  vir- 
tually every  major  nation  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  stands  out  as  the  sin- 
gle major  abstainee  on  the  list  of  nations 
ratifying  the  convention. 
,  In  May  1971,  the  Foreign  Relations 
finally  reported  the  convention  to  the 
Senate  floor,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  convention  be  ratified.  After  sev- 
eral more  years  of  inaction  we  again  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  lose  this  op- 
portunity. The  Genocide  Convention, 
which  would  make  unalterably  clear  the 
opposition  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
hideous  crime  of  genocide,  deserves,  to 
be  ratified.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  93d  Congress  will  give  this  issue  a 
high  priority  and  act  upon  it  without 
further  delay. 


RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATORS  MESSAGE  TO 
VA   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Ihesident,  on 
October  12,  1974,  Richard  L.  Roudebush 
was  sworn  in  as  the  new  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  attend  his  swearing  in  cere- 
mony. 

Anyone  who  holds  such  a  high  position 
in  public  office  should  strive  to  fill  that 
position  with  humility  and  dedication.  1 
am  confident  that  Mr.  Roudebush  will 
seek  to  meet  tliese  objectives  and  to  in- 
still tliem  in  the  employees  of  Uie  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

On  November  5,  1974,  in  the  Adminls- 
trators  message  to  employees,  Mr. 
Roudebush  wrote  about  VA  service.  I 
commend  him  for  liis  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  his  message 
to  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  VANGUARD,  Nov.  5,  1074] 
Administrator's  Message  to  Employees 
On  Saturday,  October  12,  I  had  the  high 
honor  of  being  sworn  In  as  your  Adminis- 
trator in  the  Roee  Garden  at  the  White 
House.  It  Is  an  honor  I  wish  I  could  have 
shared  with  all  of  you.  Since  I  fully  intend 
to  share  with  you  the  essential  deci- 
sion-making, action-taking,  result-producing 
authority  needed  to  serve  America  s  veterans, 
their  dependenu  and  survivors — I  want  to 
share  with  you— a.s  my  first  order  of  busi- 
ness—some  of  my  thoughts  concerning  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  in  VA  are 
engaged  In  a  service  occupation,  and  much 
has  been  made  of  the  word  "service"  In 
describing  our  mission,  our  responsibilities 
and  our  goals. 


I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  my 
Idea  of  service — not  to  detract  from  our 
commitment,  but  to  reinforce  and  vitalize 
It. 

To  me  service  is  people  and  we  are  In  a 
people  business. 

The  people  we  deal  with  are  special  peo- 
ple—veterans and  their  families — men  and 
women  who  have  gone  one  step  further, 
given  up  one  drop  of  blood  more,  held  on  one 
hour  longer  for  the  continued  good  of  our 
country. 

The  special  nature  of  the  people  we  .ser\'e 
demands  a  special  quality  in  the  service  we 
render.  We  serve  people  when  they  arc  happy, 
like  the  veteran  who  Is  about  to  buy  his 
dream  hou.se  with  a  VA  guarantee.  Service  to 
him  Is  easy,  requiring  only  a  simply  human 
decency  on  our  part. 

The  veteran  going  to  school  under  the  G.I. 
Bill  may  be  entering  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life — but  it  won't  be  very  happy  If  VA 
people  don't  get  him  his  checks  on  time  so 
he  can  enjoy  his  education  experience  with- 
out worrying  about  his  next  meal. 

But  mostly  we  serve  people  in  trouble.  The 
veteran  admitted  to  our  haspltal  deserves  not 
only  the  best  of  medical  care,  but  also  the 
best  people  attention  we  can  give  him.  For 
him  the  best  level  of  medical  care  means  high 
quality  people  care  from  people  who  really 
care. 

The  veteran  who  lost  an  arm  in  service 
needs  more  than  a  high  quality  prosthesis. 
He  needs  the  timely  adjudication  of  his  claim 
to  provide  compensation  and  a  carefully  su- 
pervLsed  vocational  rehabilitation  program  to 
permit  him  to  overcome  his  handicap.  And  he 
needs  understanding  and  encouragement. 

And  the  veteran  or  widow  In  need  deserves 
more  than  Just  penson  doUars  from  us.  He  or 
she  deserves  the  type  of  treatment  that  pre- 
serves dignity  as  people.  He  or  she  deserves 
tlie  treatment  of  people  who  care. 

All  of  these  attributes  of  service — these  il- 
lustrations of  people  who  care— I  expect  from 
each  and  every  one  of  you  in  the  VA  service 
family. 

I  expect  you  to  do  your  best,  and  more.  I 
expect  you  to  accept  thanks  in  a  graciou-s 
manner  and  to  accept  criticism  or  abuse  with 
the  same  full  realization  of  the  personal  pres- 
sures that  caased  It. 

I  want  you  to  commit  yourselves  to  excel- 
lence— to  do  not  only  the  most  you  can,  but 
also  to  do  tlie  best  you  can — to  continue  to 
learn  your  Job  better  and  better  to  the  point 
that  you  assure  yourself  no  one  can  do  more 
on  your  Job  than  you. 

And,  In  turn,  I  promise  to  treat  you  with 
the  respect,  consideration  and  affection  you 
deserve  as  VA  people. 

I  promise  to  make  working  conditions  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  I  promise  to  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say  and  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  make  your  worthwhile  Ideas  become 
reality. 

I  promise  to  keep  you  fully  Informed  on  a 
timely  basis  of  everything  you  must  know  to 
do  the  type  of  Job  I  e.xpect. 

1  promise  to  try  my  best  to  see  that  promo- 
tion channels  are  open  and  accessible. 

And  I  promise  you  as  much  worthwhile, 
demanding,  and  Important  work  as  you  can 
po.sslbly  handle— and  maybe  a  little  more. 

Because,  together  we  don't  really  know 
how  much  we  can  accomplish,  we  don't  know 
what  heights  we  can  reach  and  we  don't  know 
how  well  we  can  perform.  But  we  know  we 
serve  people  who  need  and  deserve  our  best. 
And  we  do  know  we  can  be  the  be.st  there 
is  at  our  Jobs.  With  dedication  we  can  once 
again  make  VA  the  vanguard  agency  in 
guvernnient. 


CHILD  ABUSE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  during 
1973  my  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth  conducted  a  major  investigation 
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into  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  childien  in 
this  country.  As  an  outgrowth  of  those 
hearings,  the  "Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act,"  which  I  introduced 
became  law  on  January  31  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of 
the  hearings  was  the  great  public  inter- 
est and  concern  they  generated  about 
abused  children.  I  am  particularly 
plea.sed  with  the  continuing  commitment 
of  the  news  media  to  increasing  public 
understanding  of  this  terrible  problem 
Last  month  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  a  series  of  five  articles  on 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  efforts  to 
prevent,  diagnose  and  treat  it.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  this  series  of  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[First  of  five  articles] 
Rescuing  Abused  and  Neclected  Children 

PARENTS    WHO    STARVE   THEIR   CHILDREN 

(By  David  Mutch) 

Chicago,— When  Jody  was  brought  to  the 
hospital,  aged  four,  she  was  so  emaciated 
that  her  cheekbones  protruded  beneath  dark 
and  sunken  eyes.  Her  upper  arms  were  thin- 
ner than  her  wrists.  She  weighed  only  n 
pounds.  Along  with  severe  malnutrition,  x- 
rays  revealed  fractures  of  the  skull,  of  an 
arm,  and  both  hands. 

Jody,  youngest  of  five  chUdren,  was  not  the 
victim  of  a  merciless  kidnapper.  It  was  her 
own  mother  who  had  beaten  and  starved 
her. 

The  four  other  children  escaped  abuse,  b, 
Jodys  mother,  doctors  later  discovered,  .sa. 
Jody  as  most  like  herself.  The  mother  ap 
parently  haled  her  own  selfhood,  and  un 
loaded  the  hatred  on  the  child. 

But  Jody  was  saved.  She  made  dramatic 
progress  in  the  hospital,  under  one  of  the 
deans  In  the  field  of  rescuing  abused  chil- 
dren, Dr.  C.  Henry  Kempe,  of  Denver.  In 
five  weeks  she  put  on  weight,  began  to  grow, 
and  was  able  to  ride  a  tricycle.  A  county 
juvenile  court  soon  terminated  the  rlghte  of 
her  parents  permanently,  and  Jody  was  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  a  loving  family. 
GirZ  now  leads  normal  life 
Today,  seven  years  later,  the  girl  has 
escaped  In  a  large  measure  her  early  child- 
hood trauma  and  Is  leading  a  normal  life. 
Dr.  Kerape  says:  "Jody  Is  In  the  appropriate 
grade  for  her  age.  She  Is,  however,  perhaps 
20  percent  below  her  potential  Intelligence 
level,  and  she  Is  Just  a  little  slow,  but  the 
average  person  who  didn't  know  of  her 
experience  wouldn't  notice  it." 

And  yet,  each  year  In  the  U.S.,  as  far  as 
experts  on  child  abuse  can  estimate,  be- 
tween 1,000  and  4,000  children  are  killed  by 
their  parents.  In  New  York  City  alone,  three 
or  more  children  are  killed  by  parents  each 
week. 

After  accidents  and  some  lUnesses,  abuse 
and  neglect  are  leading  causes  of  childhood 
death. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  emotionally  scarred  each 
year.  In  what  one  doctor  calls  a  slatighter 
of  the  innocents. 

Nationally,  exjaerts  say,  between  74.000  and 
90.000  children  a  year  are  physically  abused 
by  iheir  parents  or  by  someone  else  caring 
for  them.  In  New  York  City  alone  in  1973 
there  were  3,500  abuse  cases  and  15,500 
neglect  cases  reported  for  investigation. 

In  almost  all  areas  of  the  nation  doctors, 
psrchlatristK.  psychologists,  social  workers, 
nurses,  police,  judges,  lawmakers,  and  lav- 
men  are  struggling  against  what  appears  to 
be  a  rising  tide  of  child  maltreatment.  It 
has  become  a  concern  of  local  community 
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leaders.  States  as  weU  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  more  and  more  active. 

Today  aU  states  have  laws  against  abusing 
children.  Doctors,  schoolteachers,  and  others 
who  come  Into  contact  with  coses  of  abuse 
are  required  to  report  them  to  local  authori- 
ties; In  some  cases,  the  general  public  Is 
lequlred  to  report  suspicious  circumstances. 
Laws  iKually  aUow  the  per.son  reporting  a 
suspected  case  to  remain  anonymous. 

Among  those  engaged  In  rescue  work, 
there  tend  to  be  two  leading  themes:  (1) 
to  find  and  help  the  parents  that  are  treat- 
able; and  (2)  to  more  adequately  Identify 
situations  where  children  have  no  hope  In 
their  own  homes,  then  to  remove  the  chil- 
dren quickly  and  permanently  so  they  can 
be  provided  with  better  care. 

Neither  alternative  is  heralded  as  a 
panacea.  Fierce  arguments  surround  all  of 
the  alternatives.  Each  case  must  be  resolved 
on  Its  own  merits,  with  available  skills  and 
resources  being  considered. 

The  basic  problem  Is  a  deterioration  of 
family  life.  The  basic  challenge  is  to  make 
up  the  deficit  of  love  In  many  families.  It 
Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish;  cotwts, 
public  agencies,  private  agencies,  and  Indi- 
vidual workers  must  try  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  family  turmoil. 

As  society  as  a  whole  becomes  more  aware 
of  and  sensitive  to  the  problem,  the  ability 
to  detect  early  warning  signs  In  families  wUl 
Increase,  experts  say,  and  more  lives  can  be 
saved. 

Various  deeply  humane  efforts  are  shedding 
some  light  on  this  subject  and  are  saving 
some  lives.  They  will  be  covered  in  subse- 
quent articles. 

Yet  rays  of  hope  must  still  shine  through 
lieavy  clouds.  Nationally,  the  picture  seems 
grim. 

V.\RIED    FORMS    OF    ItALTREATMENT 

Infants  and  young  children  still  are  being 
baked  in  ovens,  dipped  in  scalding  water, 
slammed  against  walls,  struck  with  heavy  ob- 
jects, whipped  with  light  cords,  severely 
bitten,  chained  to  their  beds  and  cribs.  They 
are  being  stan-ed  and  deprived  of  water  and 
other  liquids.  Sexual  abuse  Is  a  common  form 
of  maltreatment. 

One  District  of  Columbia  policeman  told 
this  reporter  of  a  case  In  which  parents  put 
a  young  child  on  a  leash,  made  him  stay  on 
all  fours,  and  eat  out  of  a  dish  on  the  fioor. 
Neighbors  reported  the  case  when  they  saw 
the  mother  walking  the  child  la  her  backyard 
like  a  dog. 

Social  agencies  often  find  cases  where 
health  care  Is  not  provided  for  children. 

Emotional  scars  are  harder  to  heal  than 
physical  damage :  some  Infants,  although  fed 
normally,  still  appear  greatly  emaciated  and 
even  occasionally  pass  on  because  they  never 
receive  the  essential  emotional  nuturing  of  a 
mother's  tenderness.  They  die  starving  for 
love. 

Some  older  children  face  an  unending  bar- 
rage of  cursing  and  verbal  abuse  that  in- 
grains self-hatred.  Serious  mental  ilUiess 
often  results. 

I.eoutlne  Young,  in  her  classic  book, 
Wednesday's  Children, "  cites  a  case  of  an 
emotionally  and  physically  abused  girl.  A  so- 
cial worker,  trying  to  help,  asked  the  girl 
what  she  wanted  to  be  when  she  grew  up. 
The  girl  repUed  she  had  thought  of  Jumping 
Into  a  bottomless  lake.  She  said,  "I  don't 
want  to  be." 

It  is  the  bizarre  and  extreme  cases  that 
sometimes  make  the  headlines,  yet  experu 
say  that  much  of  the  abuse  that  is  treated 
Is  done  by  relatively  normal  parents  who 
cross  the  boundary  from  punishment  to 
abuse  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  summed  up 
generally  as  an  iuabiUty  to  control  their  im- 
pulses. Often  the  damage  is  done  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rage,  a  fit  of  "instant  Insanity,"  as 
Dr.  Maure  Hurt  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  Washington,  D.C.,  described  it  in 
Rtx  interview. 


Love  for  youngsters  "must  be  an  unselfish 
love,  demanding  no  response  except  in  the 
chUd's  own  growth,"  wrote  Pearl  Buck  in 
"The  Joy  of  Children"  14  years  ago. 

But  when  this  love  fails  to  appear  con- 
sistently In  a  family,  human  society  has  no 
simple  or  adeqtiate  answers. 

Dr.  Gerda  L.  Schulman.  a  professor  of  so- 
cial work  at  Hunter  College.  New  York,  de- 
scribes the  humanitarians  active  In  this  field 
as  people  who  "apply  the  idea  of  universal 
salvation." 

But  if  these  good  people  do  see  salvation.  It 
tends  to  be  from  their  own  perspective.  Pro- 
fessor David  Gil  of  Brandeis  University,  who 
has  done  a  major  study  on  abuse,  says  every- 
one sees  the  problem  out  of  his  own  "box." 
Dr.  Saad  Z.  Nagl,  professor  of  sociology  and 
public  policy  at  Ohio  State  University,  says 
that  "professional  bias  is  a  major  problem  in 
the  field." 

What  kind  of  mothers  and  fathers  abuse 
their  ChUdren?  Why  don't  they  love?  Only 
10  percent  of  abusive  parents  are  mentally 
unstable,  according  to  experts  in  the  field. 
The  other  90  percent  have  what  Dr.  Brandt 
Steele,  a  psychiatrist  and  close  associate  of 
Dr.  Kempe,  calls  "problems  in  mothering." 
This  dla^osls  tends  to  be  widely  accepted  by 
those  treating  parents.  The  term  "abnormaJ 
rearing"  is  used  frequently. 

More  often  than  not  abusive  parents  have 
been  badly  raised  by  their  own  parents.  Abuse 
and  neglect  are  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  Victims  of  such  treatment  tend 
to  marry  similar  persons. 

Abusive  and  neglecting  parents — somewhat 
separate  groups — all  tend  to  feel  Inadequate. 
Neglecting  parents  (those  who  don't  ade- 
quately feed,  clothe,  or  meet  other  needs) 
often  are  simply  IndifTerent  and  usually  don't 
hit  their  chUdren. 

Abusive  parents  often  are  good  house- 
keepers and  providers  but  they  have  "short 
fuses."  Both  categories — and  they  sometimes 
do  over lai>— express  a  selfish  immatiu'lty  that 
falls  to  perceive  a  chUd's  needs.  Often  th» 
parents  look  to  thebr  chUdren,  even  the  in- 
fants, to  satisfy  their  own  "needs,"  and 
"punishment"  is  inflicted  when  the  chUdren 
fail  to  respond. 

But  mttny  of  these  parents  want  to  learn 
how  to  love.  One  social  worker  told  of  a 
mother  who  went  to  a  grocery  store  and 
carefully  watched  exactly  how  other  mothers 
treated  their  youngsters.  She  came  back  to 
the  social  worker  and  said  she  was  going  to 
try  some  of  the  methods  she  had  observed, 
(Her  mother  had  never  treated  her  kindly, 
she  said.) 

Following  are  some  highlights  in  the  area 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect : 

The  problems  of  abuse  and  neglect  are 
seen  by  many  as  a  part  of  a  larger  chlldren's- 
rlghts  movement  that  encompasses  Juvenile 
Justice,  health  care,  education,  family  life — 
In  short,  all  aspects  of  a  child's  life. 

Those  who  know  the  field  of  abuse  and 
neglect  say  that  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
of  this  hidden  social  problem  is  being  de- 
tected and  treated.  Reporting  of  incidents  is 
racing  ahead  of  provisions  for  treatment. 

In  large  part  treatment  being  offered  is 
"brnsh-fire,"  meeting  emergencies  but  not 
delving  into  deeper,  longer-term  needs  of 
children,  parents,  and  families.  There  is  a 
relative  paucity  of  public  money  (and  even 
less  privat*  money)  In  this  aspect  of  social 
work,  considerUig  that  the  problem  is  a  sign 
of  fundamental  social  ills. 

Abu3C  and  neglect  occur  everywhere 
Dr.  Gil  of  Brandeis  concluded  that  in  cases 
of  abuse  where  the  father  spends  as  much 
time  in  Ur.e  presence  of  the  children  as  the 
mother,  it  is  the  father  who  tends  to  be  the 
most  abusive  parent.  Fathers  are  harder  to 
get  into  treatment.  But  because  child-rear- 
ing ctnters  largely  on  mothers,  the  research 
and  practice  In  the  field  tends  to  focus  on 
mothers. 
Abuse  and  neglect  occur  not  only  in  big 


cities  and  small  towns  but  in  rural  areas 
as  well. 

Neglected  and  abused  children  are  found 
not  only  in  lower  income  families  but  in 
affluent  middle-class  and  upper-class  homes, 
too.  But  cases  among  the  poor  are  reported 
the  most,  and  these  are  the  parents  who  be- 
come most  involved  with  social  agencies  and 
the  law. 

It  has  taken  12  years  for  definitions  of 
physical  abuse  to  take  reasonable  8h^>e  in 
laws.  Struggles  over  legal  definition*  of  ne- 
glect, which  has  many  cvUtural  aspects,  and 
emotional  abuse,  which  has  highly  personal 
overtones,  are  under  way.  Several  states 
already  permit  removal  of  children  from 
homes  on  grounds  of  emotional  abuse. 

Life-styles  of  tcxlay — drug  abuse,  alco- 
holism, relaxed  sexual  standards,  easy  di- 
vorce, the  "general  loosening  of  oommitinent 
and  responsibility  in  personal  relations."  as 
one  social  worker  puts  it — all  take  their  toll 
on  dependent  and  defenseless  children. 

A  high  percentage  of  men  and  women  be- 
come parents  with  little  or  no  specific  knowl- 
edge about  the  needs  and  demands  of  Infants 
and  young  children.  "The  American  dream — 
that  because  you  can  have  kids  you  know 
how  to  raise  kids — is  absolutely  fictitious," 
says  Dr.  Edward  F.  Lenoskl  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  if  in  unwitting  revenge,  a  good  per- 
centage of  these  children  turn  and  rend  so- 
ciety for  the  ill  beginning  thrust  upon  them. 
Studies  in  Denver  and  New  York,  recently 
completed  and  not  yet  published,  indicate 
close  to  40  percent  of  delinquent  children 
had  abtise  and/  or  neglect  In  their  own  back- 
grounds. 

Present  therapy  has  shown  little  promise 
of  significantly  healing  the  lives  of  these 
unfortunate  youngsters  unless  the  trouble 
is  detected  and  treated  early  in  their  lives — 
preferably  before  school  age. 

[Second  of  five  articles) 

The  Road  Back  to  Lovikc 

(By  David  Mutch) 

DiNVER. — Mrs.  Sherry  Ulery  of  Den\er  once 
tried  to  strangle  her  own  adopted  daughter. 
Money  for  food  and  other  essentials  had  al- 
most gone:  her  htisband  was  out  of  work;  and 
one  day  "I  Just  blew  my  cool,"  as  she  puts  it. 

But  now  she  is  a  much  better  mother.  The 
road  back  to  loving,  not  hating,  began  when 
she  turned  desperately  to  her  local  minister. 
He  referred  her  in  turn  to  a  child-abuse  team 
headed  by  Dr.  C.  Henry  Kempe  at  Colorado 
General  Hospital.  She  says  that  prayer  also 
helped  her. 

Aided  by  one  particular  member  of  the 
team.  Dr.  Brandt  Steele.  Mrs.  Ulery  was  as- 
sisted for  three  years,  with  less  Intensive  help 
for  another  two.  She  has  become  a  success- 
ful foster  parent,  and  recently  adopted  two 
more  chUdren. 

"Most  people  Just  don't  understa.ad  what 
parents  who  do  these  things  go  through."  she 
says.  "Before  I  began  treatment,  I  felt  un- 
loved by  everyone,  even  by  God." 

The  heart  of  the  treatment,  she  said,  was 
learning  to  grow  up  emotionally.  She  de- 
fined this  as  learning  to  put  her  chUdreu's 
needs  ahead  of  her  own. 

"ChUdren  have  great  needs,"  she  says,  "and 
unless  parents  meet  them  unselfishly.  chU- 
dren don't  get  the  emotional  nurturing  and 
maturing  they  need."  She  says  she  could  not 
have  pulled  through  without  the  help  of  her 
husband,  BUI. 

Restoring  love  to  a  family  doe.s  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  involve  medical  or  psychiatric 
care,  though  it  often  does.  "Rescuen*"  can 
niake  their  own  choices. 

FAMILY  MCMBESS  WORK  TOGETHER 

Oue  California  family  adopted  a  five-year- 
old  victim  of  child  neglect,  a  boy  who  had 
been  abandoned  three  times,  deprived  ot 
food,  and  locked  in  a  room  for  long  periods. 
The  Xamlly  amazed  welfare  officials  by  its 
r.ucre?s  in  lestorlng  him  to  health  and  sound- 
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nesfi  by  Imparting  a  sense  of  love — and  disci- 
pline— from  all  family  members  working  to- 
gether. The  family  Included  six  chUdren, 
aged  10  and  above. 

Offlciala  told  the  family  that  the  boy's  feet 
were  deformed,  that  his  hearmg  waa  Im- 
paired, that  he  could  not  possibly  attend 
public  school  within  12  months,  that  he  was 
so  terrified  of  water  that  he  could  not  be  p\it 
In  a  bathtub  and  had  to  be  kept  clean  with 
a  washcloth,  and  that  It  would  be  18  months 
before  his  nightmares  ceased. 

The  family  promised  to  provide  medical 
car©  If  needed — but  asked  to  have  the  boy  In 
the  home  for  a  period  before  any  such  deci- 
sion was  reached. 

The  parents,  and  the  children,  worked  hard 
at  loving.  They  helped  him  to  read.  He  was 
given  household  Jobs  to  do,  such  as  setting 
the  table  for  meals. 

"It  would  have  been  so  ea-sy  to  spoil  him." 
the  father  recalls.  "But  discipline  is  love,  too. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  love:  the  nervous 
kind,  that  pampers  and  spoils,  and  then 
there's  the  ktad  of  love  that  Instills  self- 
confldence  and  maturity.  That's  the  kind  we 
were  after. 

"It  takes  parental  discipline.  If  the  boy 
needed  to  be  sent  to  his  room  for  disobedi- 
ence, we  sent  him.  And  you  know,  if  It  was 
a  merited  punishment  ...  he  knew  it.  After- 
ward he  would  come  to  us  and  ask,  'We're 
still  friends,  aren't  we?'  Of  course  we  would 
always  reassure  him. 

"But  you  can't  treat  a  child  that  has  been 
abused  and  abandoned  like  a  pet,  or  a  sick 
puppy  dog.  You  have  to  treat  him  like  a 
human  being. 

Having  other  children  al.so  was  a  great  help, 
the  parents  say.  The  children  were  able  to 
share,  and  to  see  how  many  advantages  they 
themselves  had,  which  were  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Very  soon  the  boy  began  to  mend.  He  be- 
came an  accomplished  swimmer  as  his  fear 
of  water  vanished.  His  feet  became  normal — 
a  specialist  said  his  problem  was  toes  con- 
tracted and  curled  under  through  fear;  one© 
the  fear  dissipated,  the  toes  resumed  their 
proper  shape  and  position.  He  willingly  went 
to  school — though  he  still  has  a  hearing  dif- 
ficulty In  one  ear.  He  Is  bright  and  alert. 

This  famUy,  like  Mrs.  Ulery,  also  made 
much  use  of  prayer. 

These  two  success  stories — one  of  a  mother 
who  stopped  abusing  her  child,  another  of  a 
child  who  found  a  new  home — are  typical 
of  all  too  few  cases  of  abuse  and  neglect, 
experts  lament. 

The  stories  show  that  abuse  and  neglect 
can  be  overcome.  But  it  remains  true,  In  the 
estimate  of  most  specialists,  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  needing  treatment 
actually  get  it,  let  alone  succeed  In  It. 

Abuse  and  neglect  remain  a  field  that  needs 
constant  attention — and  much  more  of  it,  If 
significant  strides  are  to  be  made,  most 
experts  tigree. 

Parents — fathers  as  well  as  mothers — who 
abuse  chUdren  need  to  be  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  experts  who  can  provide  them  with 
warm  friendship  based  on  mutual  respect, 
says  Dr.  Kempe.  Talks  and  advice  should 
Include  such  practical  matters  as  feeding, 
battling,  discipline,  and  a  general  "ego  build- 
ing" intended  to  lead  to  more  unselfish 
attitudes  toward  children. 

Dr.  Kempe  has  helped  pioneer  a  team 
approach,  involving  a  variety  of  community 
resources,  such  as  day-care  centers,  drug 
counseling,  medical  care,  and  so  on.  He  and 
his  associates  have  spread  their  ideas  na- 
tionally and  Internationally,  not  only  Into 
hospitals  and  health  centers,  but  Into  court- 
rooms, police  stations,  and  into  the  minds  of 
social  workers  and  their  superiors  at  the  top 
of  the  social-welfare  bureaucracies. 

Doctors  interviewed  for  this  scries  agree 
with  a  remark  by  Dr.  Edward  Lenoskl  of  Los 
Angele.';,   that  'there  are   1,000  solutions  to 


chUd  abuse."  (Dr.  Lenoskl  suggests  a  very 
unstructured  approach  "without  white  coat, 
without  psychological  terms,  and  without  a 
punitive  attitude.") 

In  his  book  "Helping  the  Battered  ChUd 
and  His  Family,"  written  and  edited  with 
Dr.  Ray  E.  Heifer  (now  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich.),  Dr.  Kempe  lays  out  his  basic  ap- 
proach. Abuse  is  treated  in  its  medical,  legal, 
social,  and  other  aspects.  E.vperts  from  all  of 
these  fields  contributed. 

POOLING    C.\LLED    "DENVER    APPROACH" 

The  pooling  of  expertise  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  what  is  now  called  the  "Denver 
approach."  The  child-abuse  center  Dr.  Kempe 
now  runs  here  has  been  visited  for  training 
piu-poses  by  police,  judges,  attorneys,  doctors, 
district  attorneys,  and  others  from  many 
states  and  several  foreign  countries. 

This  team  approach,  Dr.  Kempe  explained 
In  two  long  interviews  with  this  newspaper, 
"diminishes  and  spreads  the  risk  of  making 
mistakes,  of  returning  a  child  when  It  should 
not  be  returned  to  a  home,  or  of  returning 
It  too  soon."  His  team,  which  at  regular 
group  meetings  evaluates  cases  and  sets  up 
treatment  plans.  Includes  an  attorney,  a 
nurse,  a  psychiatrist,  a  social  worker,  and  a 
pediatrician,  at  a  minimum. 

Services  from  such  teams  to  families  are 
multiple.  The  first  service  often  is  resented 
by  parents — when  medical  reasons  are  used 
to  keep  a  child  la  the  hospital  for  observa- 
tion and  to  allow  time  to  investigate  the 
family  situation.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  not 
expressing  hostility  towards  the  parents,  how- 
ever. But  frankness  about  the  suspected  cause 
of  mjury  is  encouraged. 

A  family  being  helped  by  such  a  team 
may  receive  individual  and  or  group  treat- 
ment. Often  an  Injured  child  will  be  kept  in 
an  emergency  foster  home  for  three  months 
( the  hospital  stay  Is  made  as  short  as  possible 
by  the  top-notch  teams,  but  one  of  the  many 
tragic  aspects  of  treatment  is  that  chUdren 
often  languish  In  a  hoepital  for  more  than  a 
month  because  no  quick  resolution  of  the 
u.sually  complex  legal  situation  Is  reached). 
A  nurse  knowledgeable  about  child  abuse 
may  visit  the  home. 

INTEH-ACENCY     ETFORTS     GROWING 

Because  of  the  team  approach,  the  Idea 
of  bringing  abusive  parents  together  with 
conununity  resources — mental-health  cen- 
ters, nurses,  day-care  facilities,  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  centers — Is  growing.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  is  a  good  example.  But  far  too  few 
public  welfare  agencies  are  open-minded 
enough  to  adopt  this  step  because  It  in- 
volves a  high  degree  of  Inter-agency  coopera- 
tion and  abandonment  of  selfish  prerogatives. 

Mrs.  Ulery  is  convinced  that  experiences 
early  In  her  life— failure  for  one  thing  to 
receive  enough  affectionate  physical  han- 
dling— contributed  to  the  problem  she  had 
to  work  out  later  in  life. 

In  her  view,  It  takes  two  or  three  years  for 
even  motivated  pai-ents  to  change  an  abusive 
pattern.  (Most  abusive  parents  are  not  moti- 
vated Initially  to  seek  treatment  as  she 
was,  and  they  tend  to  be  discovered  by  visit* 
to  emergency  rooms  at  hospitals  or  reported 
by  neighbors  or  found  out  by  social  workers.) 

But  most  treatment  being  offered  parents 
today  lasts  no  longer  than  six  months  at 
the  most.  Most  public  agencies  are  not  funded 
or  staffed  to  offer  more  than  crisis-interven- 
tion for  children,  if  that. 

Another  mother  who  worked  with  the 
Kempe  team  said,  "I  still  hit  the  chUd  after 
two  years,  but  less  and  less,  so  there  was 
not  so  great  a  chance  I  would  kill  it."  An 
even  less  successful  mother,  in  a  famous 
quote,  told  the  Kempe  group:  "I  don't  hit  the 

kid  anymore,  but  I  still  hate  the  little ." 

Success"  is  a  relative  word  In  this  field. 

Actually,  a  number  of  social  agencies  In  the 
U.S.  have  worked  to  allevlat©  abuse  and  ne- 
glect for  100  years.  Their  work  Includes  help- 
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Ing  parents  as  wen  as  chUdren.  Vincent  De- 
Francis,  head  of  the  children's  division  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  has  pioneered 
In  leading  the  public  agencies  to  do  more 
in  the  field,  especially  as  private  agencies 
faded  out. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  problem— and 
of  abuse  in  particular — was  vuiknown  even 
to  many  top  social  workers,  as  Leontlne 
Young  admitted  when  she  did  the  research 
in  the  late  1950's  for  her  book,  "Wednesday's 
Children."  In  a  sense  her  work  parallels  that 
of  Dr.  Kempe 's  In  alerting  society  to  the 
problem. 

Still  today,  rescuing  abused  and  neglected 
children  is  the  least  popular  form  of  social 
work,  since  it  Involves  work  with  usually  un- 
motivated clients. 

The  tendency  is  for  parents  to  explain  in- 
flicted injuries  as  unusual  bums,  broken  ribe, 
and  even  fractured  skulls  in  their  Infants  as 
results  of  simple  accidents.  "Too  many  doc- 
tors did  and  do  accept  these  flimsy  excuses," 
Dr.  Kempe  says. 

REPORT    STARTLED    MEDICAL    WORLD 

Dr.  Kempe  startled  the  medical  world  in 
1062  with  an  article  In  the  Journal  of  t^e 
American  Me<llcal  Association  which  laid 
out  not  only  his  own  research  but  a  nation- 
wide survey  by  him  and  his  colleagues.  It  re- 
I>orted  that  71  major  hospitals  In  one  year 
had  recorded  302  cases  of  badly  battered 
children— 33  of  which  died,  while  85  sus- 
tained permanent  brain  damage.  The  report 
set  the  medical  world  on  Its  ear  and  alerted 
doctors  all  over  the  country  to  give  more 
attention  to  this  problem. 

Today  it  Is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of 
1,000  children  a  year  are  killed  by  abuse  or 
neglect.  The  flgiue  may  reach  4,000.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent J.  Pontana,  also  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  says  200  children  a  year  die  in  New 
York  City  alone  from  abuse  and  neglect.  Even 
critics  of  Dr.  Fontana's  statistics  admit  that 
at  least  160  cases  a  year  In  New  York  can  be 
solidly  documented. 

Dr.  Lenoskl,  director  of  pediatrics  at  John 
Wesley  County  Hospital  hi  Los  Angeles, 
studied  674  hard-core  abuse  ca.ses  over  five 
years.  He  compared  these  cases  to  a  control 
sample  of  500  normal  chUdren. 

Some  of  his  findings:  Only  3.17  percent  of 
the  abusing  parents  had  early  exposure  to 
household  pets,  while  86  percent  of  the  more 
normal  parents  did;  only  10  percent  of  the 
abu-sive  parents  li.sted  their  phone  numbers, 
while  88  percent  of  the  normal  parents  did: 
some  90  percent  of  the  abusive  parents 
wanted  the  pregnancy  and  had  the  child  in 
wedlock,  whUo  only  60  percent  of  the  non- 
artjusive  parents  wanted  the  pregnancy  and 
had  the  child  when  married — indicating,  he 
says,  that  unreal  Lstlcally  high  expectations 
placed  on  wanted  children  can  lead  to  abuse; 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  abused  children 
than  the  normal  ones  were  either  premature, 
born  by  cesarean  section,  or  were  Involved  in 
complications  in  delivery. 

Dr.  Kempe  often  Is  criticized  for  being  too 
clinical  and  for  operating  a  strictly  "medical 
model"  that  keeps  the  doctor  In  charge.  As 
the  modern  medical  pioneer  in  the. field,  his 
research  and  practice  did  center  initially  on 
a  hospital. 

His  approach,  he  says,  has  In  time  brought 
all  related  disciplines  Into  play,  and  extends 
logically  to  other  agencies  In  the  commu- 
nity— police,  the  courts,  social  welfare  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  public  and  mental-health 
clinics,  and  so  on.  He  believes  In  shared 
decisions. 

Dr.  Kempe  al.so  Is  criticized  for  selectUig 
middle-class  patients — and  only  a  relative  few 
of  them — that  are  more  prone  to  successful 
treatment.  His  reply  is  that  this  kind  of  cli- 
ent was  necessary  to  provide  Insight  Into  the 
dynamics  of  abusive  behavior. 

His  center  Is  privately  financed.  The  cost 
per  paileut  is  beyond  what  any  public  agency 
could    ever    dream    of.    The    money   comes 
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largely  from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Ftmd 
in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  the  Commonwealth 
F\uid  in  New  York. 

[Third  of  five  articles) 

THK  Unsung  Heroes:  Battling  the  Tide 
(By  David  Mutch) 

New  York. — Bill  Johnson  rang  the  door- 
bell of  an  apartment  In  the  Bronx.  A  worker 
for  the  New  York's  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
(BOW I.  h©  was  responding  to  a  report  that 
a  family  was  not  providing  a  young  son  with 
proper  care. 

After  explaining  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
Mr.  Johnson  (not  his  real  name)  found  him- 
self at  the  wrong  end  of  a  shotgun — with 
the  father  at  the  other  end. 

"Get  out  or  else!"  he  was  ordered.  He  left, 
phoned  the  police,  but  remained  near  the 
front  of  the  building.  Meanwhile,  the  father 
took  his  ChUd  out  of  a  rear  window  and 
drove  him  to  another  neighborhood.  It  took 
the  police  and  the  social  worker  36  hours  to 
locate  the  father  and  the  child. 

Workers  like  the  bearded  Mr.  Johnson  are 
the  unsung  heroes  of  the  public  social  serv- 
ice agencies  trying  to  rescue  abused  children 
in  the  United  States.  They  deal  mostly  with 
clients  who  do  not  want  help.  Some  female 
workers  have  been  raped. 

It  is  not  too  uncommon  for  men  and 
women  workers  to  get  spat  on  or  mugged. 
They  go  Into  the  worst  of  slums  and  knock 
on  doors  to  tell  parents  they  must  be  Inves- 
tigated for  neglecting  or  abusing  their  child. 

A  number  of  them  have  quit  more  respect- 
able executive  jobs  to  labor  at  rescuing 
children. 

Every  week  in  this  city  of  8  million  people, 
three  or  more  children  are  kUled  by  their 
parents.  The  city's  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 
this  year  wiU  investigate  reports  of  4,000 
physically  abused  children  and  21.000  ne- 
glected ChUdren  (lacking  food,  clothing,  or 
health  care,  or  abandoned  outright).  Some 
14,000  famUies  wUl  be  Involved. 

Yet  oiUy  a  small  percentage  of  the  families 
wUl  be  helped  In  a  way  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence. 

One  of  the  burdens  on  public  agencies  is 
that  rep>orting  of  child  abuse  is  racing  ahead 
of  ability  to  provide  treatment.  New  York 
in  1965  had  only  300  abuse  and  neglect  cases 
reported.  In  the  mid-1960's  states  began 
adopting  reporting  laws;  they  all  have  them 
now. 

OFFICIALS  DEMONSTRATE 

These  laws  frequently  reqtilre  not  only 
professionals  such  as  doctors,  nurses,  school- 
teachers, and  social  workers  to  report  sus- 
pected child  abuse,  but  also  the  citizen  in 
general — under  penalty  of  law. 

BCW  spokesman  Stuart  Grant,  quiet  and 
well-groomed,  says  the  agency  needs  another 
$5  million  a  year  and  300  more  workers  at 
least  even  to  make  the  kind  of  dent  in  the 
caseload  that  would  really  help  the  chUdren 
in  peril.  He  says  it  matter -of -factly,  almost 
helplessly,  as  we  sit  comfortably  In  an  air- 
conditioned  office  buUdlng. 

In  Brooklyn  a  handful  of  somewhat  less- 
well-groomed  BCW  officials  demonstrate  out- 
side a  BCW  office  the  same  day  with  signs 
that  say:  "How  many  more  children  must 
die  before  BCW  gets  more  workers?" 

Mr.  Grant  says  BCW  does  not  have  the 
money  to  hire  more. 

Only  92  workers  in  New  York  provide  some 
semblance  of  long-term  care  for  famUies  in 
this  kind  of  trotible. 

Yet  it  Is  the  long-term  care  that  really 
counts.  Witness  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jones  of 
Boston  (not  her  real  name),  who  Is  raising 
her  four  children  successftiUy  today  because 
her  sister  turned  her  In  to  a  social  agency  as 
an  alcoholic  and  a  neglecting  mother.  "I'd  be 
dead  if  my  sister  hadn't  reported  me,"  she 
said  in  an  Interview.  "And  the  chUdren  would 
be  scattered  who  knows  where." 


The  sister  called  ChUdren's  Protective  Serv- 
ice, a  private  agency  under  contract  to  Mas- 
sachusetts to  do  most  of  its  chUd  protective 
services  wor'.c — and  the  only  statewide  private 
agency  of  its  kind  In  the  U.S. 

A  social  worker  with  th©  agency  got  Mrs. 
Jones  into  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  en- 
rolled her  In  a  mothers'  group  that  meets 
regularly.  The  social  worker  also  visits  the 
home  occasionally:  she  has  become  a  real 
friend  to  the  famUy. 

The  healUig  process  took  time. 

What  happens  to  chUdren  when  a  mother 
drinks  or  gets  on  drugs?  Here  is  what  Mrs. 
Jones  says: 

"I  started  drinking  because  my  husband 
wanted  me  to.  He  had  a  horrible  childhood. 

"When  you  drink  so  much  you  get  weak, 
and  yoti  really  hate  to  see  the  kids  around 
because  you  know  they  want  things.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  cook  an  egg  when  you  are 
sick  from  drinking?  You  just  don't  cook  for 
them. 

"They  wotild  want  to  go  to  the  beach,  and 
I  wouldn't  do  It.  Why,  I  didn't  even  want  to 
go  outside  to  hang  up  th©  clothes  because  I 
thought  everyone  was  looking  at  me. 

"Believe  me,  th©  kids  had  It  rough  for 
years.  They  missed  a  lot  of  school.  They  were 
pushed  aside  with  all  their  problems.  I  used 
to  lock  them  outside— can  you  believe  It? 
The  famUy  tried  for  a  long  tim©  to  help, 
but  you  don't  want  to  see  the  family. 

"The  support  of  the  agency  has  made  me 
respect  myself  more,  and  I  feel  stronger.  Now 
I  can  see  how  I  hurt  the  kids — physically, 
yes,  but  more  emotionally.  My  husband  stUl 
drinks,  and  I'm  divorcing  him.  The  kids  ar© 
more  important.  They  have  to  come  first 
now." 

In  New  York,  each  case  of  abuse  or  neglect 
reported  must  be  investigated  within  24 
hours.  (This  time  limit  Is  common  across 
the  nation,  but  only  a  few  agencies  have  24- 
hour  protective  service.) 

Bill  Johnson  took  us  on  the  tour  of  his 
"beat"  In  the  Bronx. 

The  streets  have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Bricks,  papers,  cans,  and  other  litter  spread 
out  over  the  pavement,  on  the  sidewalks,  up 
the  steps,  and  into  doorways.  The  humanity 
that  abides  the  stench  and  rubble  hangs  out 
of  the  windows  and  flows  onto  steps  and 
streets.  Every  block  seems  to  have  an  old  car 
parked  half  on  the  sidewalk,  with  two  or 
three  men  working  on  It. 

The  brick  houses,  without  a  breath  of  air 
between  them,  go  on  for  blocks,  the  dirtiest 
of  dirty  red-brown  in  color.  Streets  are  pock- 
marked. ChUdren  scramper  and  scream  In  the 
middle  of  It  all — the  ones  fortunate  enough 
to  have  even  that  much  of  a  childhood. 

Out  of  these  slums  come  some  of  the  worst 
neglect  cases  In  the  country.  Almost  aU  are 
handled  by  public  agencies. 

MANY    LOVE   THEIR    CHn.DREN 

Infants  have  been  found  dead  from  starva- 
tion with  bands  so  dirty  th©  fingers  are 
stuck  togther  and  the  skin  around  the  diaper 
area  completely  gone  from  lack  of  care.  Such 
cases  are  weU  documented  in  the  medical 
examiner's  office  of  many  large  United  States 
cities — not  Ju.st  New  York. 

Yet  in  defense  of  the  poor,  two  things 
should  be  said. 

First,  many  poor  mothers  love  their  chil- 
dren enough  to  care  for  them  in  spite  of 
the  stress  of  poverty.  This  observation  Is 
carefully  documented  in  the  studies  and 
writing  of  Norman  A.  Polansky.  especially  in 
his  recent  book  "Roots  of  FutUity." 

Dr.  Polansky,  who  teaches  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  did  say  In  an  Interview  with 
this  newspaper,  however,  that  middle-class 
children  generally  are  more  loved  than  poor 
children.  "Them  that  has,  gets,"  he  says. 
His  research  In  the  hills  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  focuses  on  the  personality 
trail*  of  the  poor  and  brings  out  many  dis- 


tinctions abotit  poverty.  (Urban  and  rural 
poverty  ar©  strikingly  simUar.) 

The  second  thing  to  be  said  about  abuse 
and  neglect  in  the  ghetto  is  that  It  is  not 
confined  to  blacks,  as  some  believe.  James 
Weston,  who  has  been  a  medical  examiner 
in  Philadelphia,  Salt  Lak©  City,  and  now 
Albuquerque,  says:  "Wliites  starve  and  kill 
their  kids,  too." 

There  is  a  running  debate  among  experts 
about  how  much  of  the  abuse  and  neglect 
is  done  by  the  lower  Income  classes.  Dr.  Wes- 
ton has  perhaps  the  most  Impressii-e  sta- 
tistics, gathered  from  the  offices  of  medical 
examiners  In  a  number  of  cities.  H©  says: 
"We  see  80  to  90  percent  of  the  stan-ation 
deaths  and  70  to  80  percent  of  the  abuse 
[battering]  deaths  from  the  lowest  socio- 
economic levels." 

He  says  that  those  who  point  the  finger 
away  from  th©  poor  "may  only  be  afraid 
they  won't  get  government  grants  for  work 
In  tlie  area."  He  explains,  "It's  hard  to  ap- 
pear to  be  against  the  poor  and  stUl  qualify 
for  government  money." 

Hennepin  County  (Minneapolis),  Minne- 
sota, has  what  many  regard  as  one  of  the 
finest  public  "protective  service"  (child 
abuse)  units  In  the  U.S.  Mrs.  Kay  Utsuno- 
mlya  tells  of  a  case  she  worked  with  for  four 
years: 

A  low-IQ  mother  had  two  children  and 
another  on  th©  way  when  sh©  was  reported 
by  a  neighbor  as  an  abusing  parent.  She  was 
punishing  her  two  children  by  beating  them 
with  a  bicycle  inner  tube  and  her  fists.  Her 
marriage  was  on  the  rocks.  Th©  children  were 
dirty,  underfed,  and  ill  with  colds  most  of 
the  time. 

Mrs.  Utsunomlya  and  a  public  health 
nurse  at  first  tried  to  help  th©  mother  with 
the  children  In  the  home.  The  baby  came. 
After  three  months  It  was  not  doing  well. 
Through  a  petition  to  juvenile  court  the 
three  children  were  removed  and  placed  In 
a  temporary  foster  home.  A  divorce  took 
place. 

Within  three  months  the  oldest  child  was 
back  with  the  mother,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  second  child  returned,  but  It 
took  nearly  two  years  to  return  the  youngest. 
During  these  months  the  mother  took 
courses  in  child  care  and  was  given  con- 
siderable counseling  by  the  social  worker. 
Th©  mother's  parents  both  had  been  alco- 
holics; she  herself  had  been  neglected. 

"Just  now  Is  this  woman  realizing  she  can 
talk  to  the  kids  and  not  scream  at  them," 
the  social  worker  says,  "She  is  on  welfare 
now,  and  even  with  that  little  money  she 
has  some  left  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This 
case  has  taken  a  long  time,  but  she  Is  now 
functioning.  Tlie  mother  has  motivation  and 
now  wants  to  Improve  her  education.  With- 
out motivation  there  Is  no  success  at  all." 

The  most  effective  agencies  In  this  work 
have  singled  out  special  units  to  devote  full 
time  to  it.  The  latest  trend — Just  catching 
on,  for  example.  In  Honolulu;  Nashville. 
Tennessee;  and  Adams  County,  Colorado — 
is  for  these  agencies  to  participate  regularly 
In  teams  that  Include  doctors,  psychiatrists, 
and  lawyers  to  sharpen  their  decision  mak- 
ing. 

A  social  worker  In  Colorado,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Beezley,  says  for  example;  "Social  worker.s 
have  for  years  been  required  to  make  de- 
cisions alone — life  and  death  decisions  that 
often  involve  legal,  medical,  and  psychiatric 
problems.  Social  workers  who  are  in  the 
field  of  abused  and  neglected  children  for 
a  long  time  are  often  reluctant  to  give  up 
this  responsibility  and  so  call  on  other  dis- 
cipluies  for  'consultation.'  " 

These  public  agencies  should  be  required 
by  law  to  be  involved  with  teams  of  spe- 
cialists as  a  protection  to  the  children,  she 
says. 

Back   in  Denver.  Vincent  DeFrancls.   who 
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M  bead  of  the  children's  bureau  at  the 
American  Hiim&ne  Society  does  periodic  atud- 
les  on  child  protection,  says  th&t  no  state  In 
the  U.S.  has  adequate  protective  aervlcee; 
the  New  York  statistics  can  almost  b*  multi- 
plied nationally.  A  few  counties  do,  however, 
have  good  programs.  But  there  are  over  33,- 
000  counties  In  the  U.S.,  a  jurisdictional  fact 
of  life  that  Is  part  of  the  problem  of  lack 
of  services. 

The  problem  of  Inadequate  services  is  re- 
flected at  the  national  level  as  well.  The  cell- 
ing of  federal  money  available  for  children's 
protective  services  has  been  set  at  $226  mil- 
lion a  year  for  some  time,  but  only  (46  mil- 
lion a  year  has  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gresB  for  the  last  seven  years.  AUo,  the  new 
federal  law  on  child  abuse  and  neglect,  signed 
In  January  of  this  year,  directs  the  bulk  of 
Its  funds  to  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects— not  to  services. 

Mr.  Den^mcis  says  with  brltatlon.  "This 
kind  of  research  has  been  done  in  the  UjB. 
for  100  years — a  lot  of  it  in  direct  treatment — 
so  now  they  decide  we  need  moce,  while  we 
know  that  one  good  protecttve  worker  can 
salvage  SS  homes  tn  oa.e  year  and  prevent 
removal  of  60  children  and  save  some  lives. 
We  ahoold  put  the  money  into  servloeB." 

Many  who  actively  work  with  the  families 
who  abuse  tend  to  agree. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  DePrancls  and 
others  In  the  field  are  grateful  that  at  least 
the  federal  government,  Ictfgely  because  of 
Sen.'  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D)  of  MUinesota, 
is  "finally,  at  long  last,  thank  heavens"  do- 
ing something  on  a  relatively  large  scale. 

DECISIONS    ARE    ARBITItART 

In  New  York,  Dr.  Vincent  J.  Fontuna,  aii 
expert  on  abused  and  neglected  chUdren, 
told  how  babies  sometimes  die  soon  after 
birth  because  their  mothers  were  on  heroin 
or  methadone  at  the  time  of  birth.  Drug- 
addicted  mothers  often  become  prostitutes 
and  bring  clients  into  the  home. 

Private  agencies  in  this  work  are  fewer 
In  number  today.  Dr.  DeFrancls,  who  used 
to  head  a  private  agency  In  Brooklyn,  ex- 
plains that  a  private  agency  can  be  a  true 
advocate  for  children  because  It  Is  not  part 
of  the  government  bureaucracy.  A  private 
agency  can  demand  high  quality  staff,  but 
the  public  agencies  ofteu  get  unqualified 
people  with  Job  protection.  And  most  of  them 
face  budget  and  staff  problems  akin  to  BCW 
In  New  York. 

Many  feel  the  public  agencies  are  removing 
too  many  children  from  hcMnes.  Of  children 
open  to  risk,  only  10  percent  are  estimated 
to  be  abused,  while  the  rest  are  classified 
as  neglected.  (Sometimes  the  categories  over- 
lap, however.)  In  neglect,  as  Dr.  C.  Henry 
Kempe  of  Denver  polnU  out,  there  often  is 
a  "fine  line  between  willfully  inflicted  harm 
and  cultural  differences."  Decisions  to  e- 
move  a  child  can  often  be  highly  arbltrarJ^ 

But  the  question  of  removal  has  more 
than  one  side.  In  Maryland  a  grand  Jury  had 
at  this  writing  all  but  indicted  the  Mont- 
gomery county  welfare  department  for  not 
removing  a  girl  who  was  killed  by  a  step- 
mother. There  was  a  simUar  case  in  Chicago 
two  years  ago  where  a  four-year-old  was 
taken  .'rom  a  happy  long-term  foster  home 
and  returned  to  his  parents.  He  died  soon 
afterward. 

Again,  removal  creates  an  unending  stream 
of  problems  for  the  state  and  the  chUdren. 
Institutional  care  does  not  usually  really 
help  children.  Foster  care  Is  under  attack 
today  because  so  many  chUdren  end  up  In 
five  or  more  homes  and  do  not  find  the  long- 
term  relationship  with  an  adult  they  jeed 
for  emotional  stability. 

There  are  some  good  foster  homes,  hov.- 
ever. 

Putting  children  In  Institutions  can  lead 
to  one  scandal  after  another — drug  abuse. 


beatings,  and  so  on.  The  Juvenile  court's  re- 
sponsibility to  monitor  these  institutions  Is 
often  neglected. 

Several  people  dose  to  the  problems  of 
abused  and  neglected  children  feel  that  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  won't  be  reformed  until 
the  Juvenile  court  system  does — or  Is  per- 
mitted to  do — ^its  part  more  responsibly. 

{Fourth  of  five  articles] 
Trying  to  Keep  the  Family  Together 
(By  David  Mutch) 
Bright,  Colo. — ^A  sullen  man  and  a  nervous 
woman — husband  and  wife — sit  in  the  cham- 
bers of  a  Juvenile-court  Judge  here.  Their 
two  daughters  have  reported  them  for  abuse. 

The  Judge — James  DeUiney  of  the  Adams 
County  Juvenile  Court,  a  strong  but  kindly 
man  whose  sandy  hair  Is  streaked  with  gray — 
is  responding  in  a  way  that  many  other 
Judges  contacted  by  this  newspaper  for  Uiis 
series  applaud: 

He  Is  trying  to  help  the  children  by  keeping 
the  family  together.  He  could  send  the  girls 
to  an  institution  If  he  found  their  com- 
plaints Justified;  Instead,  he  Is  following  bis 
visual  method  of  attempting  to  rescue  them 
by  rescuing  their  family  unit  as  a  whole, 
using  himself,  his  court,  and  other  communi- 
ty resources.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

The  Judge  was  seeing  the  parents  after  the 
two  daughters  had  been  taken  from  the 
home  temporarily,  and  placed  in  emergency 
foster  care.  He  had  been  notified  as  soon  as 
juvenile  authorities  received  the  complaint. 

The  daughters  accused  the  father  of  sex- 
ual advances,  which  they  feared  could  lead 
to  Incest.  The  father  denied  It  to  the  Judge, 
but  then  failed  a  Iledetector  test.  After  more 
talks  with  the  Judge,  he  was  told  in  clear 
terms  that  unless  he  agreed  to  therapy,  he 
would  lose  the  girls  altogether.  This  came 
as  a  shock  to  him.  He  wanted  them  to  stay, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  stand  trial. 

The  wife,  too,  wanted  the  family  kept  to- 
gether. The  Judge  followed  up  by  ensuring 
that  the  various  chlldcare  and  welfare  agen- 
cies of  the  county  were  brought  into  play 
where  necessary  to  help  restore  a  sense  of 
love  to  the  family. 

Many  other  juvenile  court  Judges  In  the 
■U.S.  would  like  to  follow  Judge  Delaney's 
example.  Yet  they  lack  his  advantages:  His 
county  Is  small,  and  he  has  or  makes  the 
time  that  Is  necessary.  Other  jurisdictions 
are  far  bigger,  and  time  and  money  are  both 
In  short  supply.  Some  Judges  also  lack  the 
same  kind  of  commitment  to  the  family 
unit  in  child  abuse  ar  neglect  cases. 

The  Judge  himself  is  sometimes  charged 
with  using  his  court  more  as  a  social  agency 
than  a  court  of  law. 

court  as  therapy 

Yet  he  counters  that  he  is  simply  trjrlng 
to  use  the  authority  of  the  court  In  a  thera- 
peutic way — and  this  newspaper  has  found 
strong  con.-iensus  from  other  Judges  that 
much,  much  more  must  be  done  to  get  abused 
and  neglected  children  back  into  homes — 
safe  homes. 

It  is  a  national  tragedy  that  very  few  fami- 
lies in  these  categories  receive  any  treat- 
ment at  all,  let  alone  treatment  designed  to 
Improve  their  own  lives. 

Tlie  only  way  It  can  be  done.  Judges  stress. 
Is  by  more  caring:  The  kind  of  caring  that 
Includes  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
abusive  and  neglecting  families. 

The  whole  thought  pattern  aiKl  approach 
of  Involved  agencies — police,  welfare  depart- 
ments, district  attorneys,  and  so  on — must 
change.  Judges  say.  Public  opinion,  too,  needs 
education,  they  stress. 

Judge  Hughes  Koford,  who  sits  weekly  on 
the  family  court  In  Oakland,  Calif.:  "A  big 
problem  Is  finding  competent,  adequate  agen- 
cies. A  hlgli  proportion  of  the  children  we 
see  In  nbu';e  and  neglect  are  from  broken 
homes.    Yet  California  state  law  for  three 


years  has  made  it  an  easy  civil  action  to  get 
a  divorce,  with  no  oonslderatlon  whatsoever 
for  the  children.' 

Even  in  Boston,  long  an  agency-conscious 
community,  not  enough  is  being  done  to 
help  families,  says  Juvenile  court  Judge 
Francis  O.  Poltrast.  He  himself  was  a  foster 
parent;  he  says  he  recalls  vividly  how  the 
children  reject  the  idealism  of  foster  parents 
and  then  how  difficult  the  piuents  find  It 
not  to  reject  the  chUdren.  His  experience,  too, 
leadR  him  to  look  for  ways  to  strengthen  the 
family. 

"We  spend  a  lot  of  money  teaching  geog- 
raphy but  why  not  more  teaching  about  the 
obligations  of  marriage?"  ask  experts  in 
child  abuse  over  and  over.  TTiey  deplore  the 
utter  lack  of  knowledge  about  chUd  rearing 
on  the  part  of  too  many  young  parents.  Judge 
Poltrast  hears  a  lot  of  people  talking  about 
this  today,  he  says,  "but  I  don't  see  much 
being  done." 

Judge  John  J.  Toner  of  the  family  court 
In  Cleveland:  "If  you  can  get  treatment  for 
'ihe  family,  this  Is  much  better  than  punish- 
ment of  the  parent.  The  oommunlty  Is  better 
ofr. 

"Tlie  law-and-order  people  want  to  'hang' 
the  parents,  and  when  I  do,  1  get  positive 
letters  from  the  public.  But  If  I  can  get  at 
the  motive  of  the  abuse,  and  usually  it  to  a 
one-lncldent  kind  of  thing,  I  can  get  help. 
and  everyone  Is  better  off.  Really  now,  can  the 
community  really  take  on  all  these  kids?  No. 
But  that's  What  happens  with  the  punitive 
approach." 

A  planning  agency  In  Cleveland  Is  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  split  the  city  into  two  areas  for 
aeaimg  with  abuse  and  neglect.  It  wlU  In- 
volve hospitals,  the  public  welfare  agency, 
mental  health  centers,  the  police,  child-care 
centers,  and  the  family  court. 

The  Idea  Is  to  gain  cooperation  between 
agencies  and  to  Insure  that  each  case  Is  fol- 
lowed up  rather  than  lost — so  often  the  case 
v.'hen  only  the  one  public  agency  Is  Involved. 
The  plan  Is  based  on  Ideas  being  Implemented 
in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  by  Dr.  Ray  Heifer.  It 
l.s  simUar  to  what  Is  happening  In  Nashville. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  took  steps  along  these  lines 
four  years  ago  and  has  developed  an  excellent 
system  for  dealing  with  child  abuse. 

Judge  Frank  Montemuro.  head  of  the  fam- 
ily court  In  Philadelphia,  Is  one  of  many 
judges  who  call  for  more  services  for  abus- 
liiji  parents:  "The  solution  Is  not  Just  to 
traii-sfcr  the  case  to  the  trial  division  for 
at;gravated  asaault,  because  one  day  the  par- 
ent will  be  with  the  children  again,"  he  says. 
"But  in  Philadelphia  as  In  other  urban 
areas,  we  just  don't  have  the  resources  to 
help  the  parents,  and  a  lot  (of  parents]  need 
it.  Fraiikly,  we  are  looking  toward  [a  sys- 
tem of  I  checks  on  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Up  to  now,  once  a  child  was  com- 
mitted by  the  court  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, that  was  all  we  heard  of  the  case. 

"But  the  20  judges  In  the  famUy  court 
here  feel  there  should  be  some  rein  on  the 
department.  Otherwise  children  Just  get  lost. 
The  coufideutiallty  the  welfare  departmenis 
enjoy  makes  It  hard  to  find  out  what  \^ 
happening.  .  .  ." 

Differing  with  the  view  that  courts  should 
be  more  deeply  Involved  In  dealing  with 
abuse  is  young  Chicago  attorney  Patrick 
Murphy,  who  examined  what  happens  to 
ChUdren  in  Cook  County  after  they  are  made 
wai-ds  of  tlie  state  by  juvenUe  court.  He 
concludes  that  coiu^s  have  failed  in  the  re- 
habilitation field. 

His  conclusions,  based  on  a  large  court 
system,  are  somewhat  negative — that  the 
system  for  dealing  with  dependent  and  de- 
linquent childreo  cant  be  reformed  so  It 
must  be  Bt(I^>ly  cut  back  in  authority.  Yet 
his  own  devotion  to  the  subject  indicates 
he  feels  something  must  be  done  for  those 
children  who  simply  have  no  home  to  live  In. 
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Largely  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Murphy  is 
Judge  Lola  Forer  of  Philadelphia,  who  for 
years  represented  the  poor  before  reaching 
the  bench.  She  says  the  "interveners"  do  so 
little  to  help  that  she  Is  convinced  "the  poor 
have  to  make  It  on  their  own,  as  they  used  to 
through  the  chvirch,  the  family,  and  volun- 
tary agencies." 

But  Judge  Delaney  and  others  keep  on 
their  course.  The  Judge's  introduction  to  the 
perllr.  of  abuse  and  neglect  was  literally  by 
fire.  He  recalled  in  an  interview  that  soon 
after  he  began  the  work  he  got  a  call  from  a 
woman  who  said  her  sister-ln-law  was  drunk 
all  the  time. 

"I  called  the  welfare  department,"  she 
said,  "and  a  kindly  (official]  only  talked  to 
the  famUy  at  the  door  and  went  home,  and 
I  went  back  to  sleep.  By  morning  the  mother 
had  set  fire  to  the  house  in  a  drunken 
stupor,  and  she  and  her  child  were  dead." 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  a  mother  killed 
herself  and  her  two  children  after  a  police- 
man, who  responded  to  a  suicide  attempt, 
had  convinced  the  Judge  over  the  phone  that 
tlie  situation  "would  hold  till  morning." 

These  experiences  put  Judge  Delaney  to 
work  on  a  Job  that  he  hasn't  stopped  since: 
to  save  the  lives  of  children  by  actively 
trying  to  save  families. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes  Judge  De- 
laney has  brought  to  Adams  County: 

The  welfare  department  has  Increased  its 
number  of  protective  service  workers  from 
six  to  24.  Night  and  day  service  is  available 
from  workers  too  professional  and  "stub- 
boru"  to  take  "no"  for  an  answer  when  a 
child's  welfare  Is  at  stake. 

The  number  of  cases  being  handled  In 
cooperation  with  the  court  has  gone  up  dra- 
matically, although  actual  filings  are  about 
a  third  of  the  number  of  situations  he 
deals  with.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  are  worked 
out  In  conferences. 

The  county  has  a  team  Including  a  pedia- 
trician, an  attorney,  a  ntu-se,  and  a  psychia- 
trist, at  a  minimum,  which  reviews  all  cases 
and  makes  professional  recommendations  to 
tlie  Judge. 

"I  couldn't  do  it  without  them,"  he  says. 
"It's  not  basically  the  welt  on  the  buttock 
but  the  alcoholism  of  the  father  that  has  to 
be  dealt  with." 

The  Judge  and  his  staff  periodically  visit 
all  of  the  county  institutions  that  contain 
dependent  and  delinquent  children.  TTiey 
Interview  the  staff  and  the  children.  They 
review  the  cases  to  make  sure  that  previous 
decisions  are  stUl  adequate. 

But  the  Colorado  Judge  says  his  methods — 
actuaUy  a  composite  of  Ideas  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  worked  out  by  himself 
and  a  group  In  Denver  headed  by  Dr.  C. 
Henry  Kempe — can  apply  to  any  city  where 
officials  care  enough  to  act. 

He  says,  for  example,  that  Instead  of  pass- 
ing all  Juvenile  cases  through  one  court- 
house— more  than  26,000  petitions  are  '.iled 
in  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  court  every 
year — there  could  be  smaller  courthouses  In 
different  city  locations. 

But  the  Juvenile  court  Itself  must  be  up- 
graded, he  maintains.  He  says:  "It's  low  man 
on  the  totem  pole,  but  It  Is  the  area  where 
the  most  basic  help  can  be  given  to  society. 
Yet  It  has  the  lowest  budget  of  all  the 
courts,  and  even  the  attorneys  that  rep- 
resent clients  haven't  tried  to  upgrade  its 
standards.  The  whole  treatment  system  for 
children  must  be  reformed  by  the  courts,  for 
they  are  responsible  under  law." 

NEED   FOR  COOPERATION 

There  is,  many  observers  believe,  a  great 
need  for  cooperation  among  all  Involved 
agtncles,  with  considerable  weight  being 
given  to  the  Juvenile  court,  the  ultimate  au- 
thority on  the  question  of  handling  the  cases. 

While    such    cooperative    action    has    now 


begun  in  Los  Angeles,  for  Instance,  the  at- 
torney general's  office  stUl  has  a  training 
film  on  child  abuse  for  the  police  that  Is  so 
Inflammatory  that  it  practically  invites  po- 
lice to  arrest  and  JaU  parents.  It  stresses  the 
fact  that  chUd  abuse  is  a  crime. 

Laws  In  Hawaii  make  chUd  abuse  a  clvU 
rather  than  a  criminal  offense,  althovtgh  it  is 
always  possible  to  prosecute  parents  in  crim- 
inal court  in  severe  cases  by  using  laws  cov- 
ering aggravated  assault.  Structiulng  laws 
this  way  emphasizes  treatment  although  the 
community  must  provide  services  for  the 
approach  to  become  a  reality.  Judges  say. 

In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Monitor  found, 
a  project  launched  two  years  ago  already  has 
cut  arrests  and  court-ordered  removal  of 
children  by  more  than  30  percent. 

It  took  two  man-years  of  study  by  public 
policy  experts  (Burt  Associates  in  Bethesda, 
Md.)  on  a  grant  by  the  Urban  Institute.  It 
also  has  taken  federal  seed  money  from  the 
Office  of  ChUd  Development  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
implement  the  changes. 

Significantly,  no  laws  but  a  lot  of  attitudes 
were  changed,  says  Mike  Servais,  who  heads 
the  team  of  probation  officers  attached  to  a 
court.  He  speaks  highly  of  the  police  in 
NasbvUle  and  says  they  must  be  involved 
jointly  in  the  decisions  on  difficult  abuse  and 
neglect  cases. 

This  reporter  spent  some  time  with  the  Ju- 
venile division  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
police,  the  unit  that  exclusively  bandies  in- 
vestigation of  abuse  and  neglect  cases  for  the 
department.  The  unit  hopes  soon  to  be  in 
plain  clothes,  as  are  the  police  in  a  similar 
unit  in  Nashville.  These  youth  division  work- 
ers in  D.C.  are  sensitively  concerned  for  the 
families  they  investigate.  Yet  they  constantly 
see  parents  at  their  worst,  as  police  in  gen- 
eral do. 


[Last  of  five  articles] 

How  To  Keep  Hope  Alive 

(By  David  Mutch) 

Washington. 

Gail,  almost  9,  could  not  wait  to  show  us 
how  sh)  could  ride  her  bike.  Her  slender  legs 
were  unsteady  as  she  pushed  off,  but  once 
under  way  the  slight  wobbling  was  not  as 
noticeable  as  the  triumph  In  her  blue  eyes 
and  the  proud  bounce  of  her  pony-tall. 

Her  foster  mother  told  us  of  the  six  months 
of  patient  effort  to  give  Gall — once  a  badly 
neglected  and  abused  child — the  confidence 
she  needed  to  switch  from  her  safer  three- 
wheeler  to  the  bike. 

These  days,  most  children  at  five  or  six 
are  urging  their  parents  to  take  the  training 
wheels  off  their  bikes.  GaU,  three  years  older, 
needed  special  help,  as  she  does  In  almost 
everything. 

She  came  to  the  famUy  three  years  ago 
under  a  special  foster  care  program  run  by 
a  private  agency,  Family  and  Child  Services, 
here  In  Washington,  D.C.  She  had  severe 
emotional  problems,  a  speech  deficiency,  and 
very  poor  coordination.  Her  legs  were  so 
weak  and  poorly  controlled  that  she  couldn't 
walk  upstairs;  she  crawled  up  instead,  and 
slid    down. 

Now  not  only  can  she  ride  her  bike,  but  she 
works  hard  at  twirling  a  baton,  and  talks  ani- 
matedly of  a  recent  family  excursion.  She  is 
so  delighted  to  share  an  experience  with 
someone  that  she  shudders  slightly  when  she 
laughs. 

FamUy  and  Child  Services  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  private  agencies  In  the  U.S.  providing 
long-term  care  for  neglected  and  abused  chil- 
dren. These  agencies  bring  much  hope  to  the 
subject — although  the  problem  Is  so  exten- 
sive that  their  Impact  at  times  seems 
minimal. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  families 
and  children  that  need  long-term  help  are 
receiving  it. 


But  these  agencies  keep  alive  the  hope 
that  ChUdren  and  families  can  be  put  back 
together    again. 

ADVOCATE    OP    FOSTER-HOME    CARE 

Mrs.  Reglna  V.  Fine  of  Family  and  ChUd 
Services  first  found  Gail  in  a  hospital.  As 
she  walked  by  her  bed,  she  heard  the  chUd 
ask  a  nurse,  "Is  she  going  to  be  my  mommy?" 
When  the  social  worker  heard  the  girl's  story, 
she  made  arrangements  for  the  foster  care 
at  once. 

OaU's  mother  was  an  alcoholic  who  abused 
her  physically  and  verbally  to  the  extent  the 
child  had  no  sense  of  self-worth.  The  mother 
finally  abandoned  her. 

"A  broken  arm  mends  quickly,"  Mrs.  Fine 
says,  "but  a  broken  heart  takes  years  of  pa- 
tient caring — you  Just  can't  qtilt  giving  to 
these  ChUdren  until  they  have  regained  their 
confidence  and  are  able  then  to  be  respon- 
sible for  themselves." 

GaU's  new  mother  Is  a  veteran  of  the  Ger- 
man work  camps  and  was  captured  by  the 
Russians  in  World  War  n.  Hers  L^  a  strong, 
imselffish  love  to  rebuild  a  shattered  child- 
hood. 

Mrs.  Fine  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  getting 
disturbed  children  out  of  institutions  and 
into  foster  homes.  Family  and  ChUd  Services, 
In  addition  to  the  foster-home  program  for 
emotloinally  dlstiu-bed  children  that  Gail  is 
in,  also  administers  a  family  foster-care  pro- 
gram for  normal  children.  The  program  hires 
parents  to  raise  families — a  minimum  of  five 
ChUdren  per  home — and  pays  a  salary  to  the 
mother  as  well  as  helping  on  housing  and 
paying  all  the  children's  bills  for  food  and 
Clothing.  It  is  more  successful  than  the 
standard  foster-care  program  that  often  pays 
very  little  and  Is  poorly  administered. 

This  reporter  also  visited  one  of  the  agen- 
cy's extended  family  homes — a  black  foster 
home  with  five  chUdren  fuU  of  energy  and 
aifectlon.  One  youngster  they  raised  now  is 
in  the  Navy  and  comes  home  on  weekends 
whenever  his  ship  is  in  port — a  higher  rec- 
ommendation for  the  home  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Their  five-year-old  boy  was  a  delight: 
after  checking  with  his  father  that  we  were 
indeed  "v/hlte  folks,"  he  turned  to  his 
mother  and  said,  "I  didn't  know  we  had  any 
white  folks  for  friends. "  His  mother  said, 
"Well,  now  you  know." 

Mrs.  Catherine  Pratt,  who  directs  this  pro- 
gram, explained  that  the  foster  parents  re- 
ceive nearly  twice  the  financial  support  of 
the  average  foster  parent.  Still,  the  cost 
averages  considerably  less  than  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  putting  a  child  into  an  institu- 
tion, depriving  it  of  the  chance  of  a  family 
life. 

The  District  of  Columbia  welfare  depart- 
ment helps  finance  this  program — but  only 
after  a  suit  by  FLOC  (For  Love  Of  ChUdren) 
forced  closure  of  the  department's  own  group 
home. 

Foster  care  is  being  sharply  debated  today 
by  those  Interested  in  the  problems  of  de- 
pendent children.  Studies  have  documented 
that  most  foster  children  end  up  In  six  or 
seven  homes  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Thus  they  experience  a 
series  of  rejections  by  adults  that  compoimd 
the  original   problems. 

Family  and  Child  Services  devotes  many 
hours  to  working  with  the  foster  parents  in 
its  programs.  Foster  parents  for  public  agen- 
cies rarely  If  ever  receive  such  support,  either 
moral  or  managerial. 

Juvenile  Coiut  Judge  James  Delaney  of 
Colorado  says  improving  foster  care  is  less 
expensive  and  more  effective  ("when  done 
well")    than  group  care. 

Becau.'-.e  children  can't  always  be  returned 
to  their  own  family,  he  says,  a  Judge  in  a 
family  or  juvenile  court  needs  a  number  of 
options:    "You    can't    abolish    foster    care." 

The  first  wish  of  many  Juvenile  court 
judges  who  have  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  de- 
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pendent  youngster  Is  to  see  the  home  re- 
established. Many  of  them  said  so  In  the 
Interviews  for  this  series. 

Their  second  choice,  except  in  very  un- 
usual cases,  Is  to  send  a  dependent  youngster 
to  a  home  where  he  can  establish  a  perma- 
nent relationship  with  one  or  more  adults. 

That  there  Is  a  need  for  permanent  place- 
ment of  children  Is  undeniable.  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Hamilton  of  the  Jewish  Family  Service 
m  Elteabeth,  N.J.,  tells  of  two  cases  she  has 
encountered  recently.  One  coupie  adopted  an 
Infant  boy  and  raised  It  for  nine  years,  then 
divorced.  Neither  wanted  the  child.  The  boy 
became  severely  disturbed  emotionally  and 
was  placed  In  a  group  home. 

Md^-^B*,  ABANDONS    BOTH   CHILDREN 

Another  mother  who  had  been  divorced 
for  five  years  decided  she  could  no  longer 
cope  with  her  two  children,  especially  the 
14-year-old  daughter,  who  had  been  keeping 
late  hours  and  "acting  up."  She  abandoned 
both.  The  boy  was  placed  In  a  group  home, 
and  the  girl,  who  turned  to  drugs,  was  last 
In  a  residential  treatment  center.  A  grand- 
mother refused  to  take  the  children,  and  the 
father,  who  had  remarried,  said  he  could 
not. 

This  reporter  will  never  forget  a  blond, 
blue-eyed  girl  of  three  sitting  on  a  swing  In 
a  grassy  courtyard.  Other  children  played 
nearby.  It  was  a  treatment  center  operated 
by  Odyssey  House  In  New  York  for  children 
and  their  mothers  who  had  been  on  drugs. 
The  girl  was  sitting  very  still,  staring  at  the 
ground.  Asked  what  her  name  was,  she  Just 
lowered  her  head  further  and  remained  mo- 
tionless. Later  I  learned  her  mother,  an  addict 
In  treatment  elsewhere,  had  abandoned  the 
girl. 

Fred  Cohen,  a  reformed  drug  addict  and 
one  of  the  administrators  of  the  program, 
said  that  he  feels  one  of  the  conclusitons  It 
niay  well  reach  is  tl^at  some  children  simply 
have  to  be  removed  from  their  parents.  He 
says  half  of  the  mothers  In  the  Odyssey 
House  program  have  been  prostitutes. 

The  unique  aspect  of  Odyssey  House  is 
that  the  mothers  and  children  are  brought 
Into  an  enclosed  living  environment  away 
from  the  ghetto's  pressures — and  drugs. 

The  mothers  Interviewed  were  candid  about 
the  child  neglect  caused  by  drug-taking. 
One  mother  admitted,  "If  I  can't  stay  clean 
[oa  drugs],  probably  my  children  would  be 
better  off  somewhere  else." 

Parents  who  abuse  (rather  than  neglect) 
children  are  much  less  prone  to  admit  their 
deiects— but  all  too  frequently  their  chil- 
dren, too,  need  to  be  removed  from  a  home 
to  keep  them  sale. 

Juvenile  court  Judge  PrancLs  O.  Poltrast 
of  Boston  recalls  the  case  of  a  child  whom 
he  returned  home  at  the  recommendation  of 
a  social  worker.  •The  child  soon  had  a  seri- 
ous fracture  from  a  parent,"  he  recalls.  He 
got  the  case  again.  The  social  worker  still 
claimed  "thlags  were  oUay  at  home."  The 
Judjre  found  out,  however,  that  tlie  parents 
had  even  threatened  the  life  of  the  social 
worker.  ■Hie  r\iUng  by  the  Judge  was  to  re- 
move the  child  from  home  permanently  and 
to  end  visitation  rights. 

This  Jiewspaper  has  found  that  few  welfare 
departments  or  even  Judges  are  in  fact  mak- 
ing  serious  efforts   to  reunite   families. 

Yet  the  Monroe  Hardmg  School,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  operated  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
specializes  in  Uitegrating  children  back  Into 
their  families.  Director  of  family  services 
Joan  McAllister  says:  "I've  worked  at  sev- 
eral agencies  that  are  structured  the  way  we 

are,  but  the  results  weren't  nearly  so  good 

It  must  be  that  we  stress  return  to  the  fam- 
Uy." 

She  says:  "Here  ihe  client  Is  the  family, 
not  the  kid.  In  most  troubled  families,  the 
asbumptlon  that  relationships  won't  work  Is 
a  legalistic  view  and  nut  one  baued  on  feel- 


ings. All  people  basically  want  to  be  In  a 
family." 

She  told  of  one  case  of  a  boy  In  his  early 
teena  brought  to  tbem  who  bad  received 
too  much  professional  help.  "He  would  sit 
straight  as  a  board  in  a  chair  and  Jump  four 
Inches  If  you  spoke  to  him  imexpectedly," 
she  said. 

He  had  gone  through  nine  therapeutic 
communities — after  having  been  diagnosed  as 
retarded  at  four  years  of  age — and  his  mother 
was  convinced  that  the  boy  was  mentally  un- 
stable. Like  many  youngsters,  he  may  have 
been  the  victim  of  emotional  abuse  by  his 
mother. 

"We  determined  he  was  basically  shy,  that 
he  had  experienced  a  great  trauma  when  bis 
father  died,  and  that  he  had  difficulty  In 
learning  in  some  areas, "  Miss  McAllister  re- 
called. 

They  also  noticed,  she  said,  that  the  boy 
was  anxious  to  develop  relationships  with 
other  youngsters.  They  sent  him  to  lots  of 
their  recreation  programs,  expressed  great 
Interest  In  him,  and  let  him  develop  trust 
in  others  at  the  school.  And  they  encour- 
aged the  mother  to  visit  and  to  obfserve  the 
normal  life  the  boy  was  leading.  The  staff 
sees  a  more  healthy  family  relationship  de- 
veloping, and  they  expect  the  boy  to  be 
living  with  his  family  very  soon.  The 
mother  had  to  be  shown  that  the  boy  was 
normal. 

"Don't  call  your  series  'rescuing  children'; 
call  it  'rescuing  families' " — this  reporter 
was  urged  almoet  slmiiltaneously  by 
Leonard  Lleber  and  Margot  Fritz,  staff  mem- 
members  of  Parents  Anonymous,  based  iu 
Inglewood,  Calif. 

PARENTS   CaoXn»   MEXTS    WEEKLY 

This  self-help  group  for  abusive  mothers 
was  founded  by  a  remarkable  woman  known 
only  by  her  first  name  and  last  Initial — 
Jolly  K.,  graduate  of  100  foster  homes,  32 
Institutions,  and  a  victim  of  rape  at  age  11. 
She  had  only  five  years  of  grade  school,  and 
a  period  of  prostitution.  And  she  had  two 
bad  marriages.  But  moRt  of  all  she  had  a 
desire  to  make  something  out  of  life  for  her 
her  daughter — whom  she  used  to  abuse — and 
for  herself.  She  says  families — mothers 
mostly — must  be  helped  In  order  to  save  the 
children.  She  knows  firsthand  that  "institu- 
tions don't  help,"  she  says. 

The  keynote  of  Parents  Anonymous — they 
share  only  first  names  and  phone  nimabers — 
is  "help  now. "  Several  Chicago  mothers  In  a 
chapter  there  explained  how  they  call  each 
other  at  times  of  "stress."  They  meet  once 
a  week  for  three  hours  and  talk  over  their 
past  week  at  home.  A  professional  social 
worker  and  a  mother  lead  the  group  together. 
They  get  very  practical.  One  mother  said: 
"My  daughter  wouldn't  eat,  and  I  used  to 
get  mad.  yell,  and  hit  her.  Another  mother 
said  to  Just  give  the  girl  15  minutes  to  eat 
and  set  a  tmier  for  her  so  she  will  know  the 
framework.  I  tried  it  and  It  worked  beaati- 
fuUy." 

These  women  say  they  are  learning  to 
divert  their  anger  a\^y  from  their  children 
by  realizing  the  anger  is  In  themselves  and 
they  are  responsible  for  being  alert  to  what 
"set.s  them  off"  and  avoiding  it.  One  mother 
said:  "I  still  get  angry,  but  not  for  such  a 
long  time." 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Child  Development  has 
given  the  group  a  12-mouth  grant  of  $200,- 
000  and  plans  to  follow  It  with  two  more 
payments  of  equal  size  over  the  next  two 
yeara. 

More  Facts:   Where  To  Tcrn 
FoUowUig    are    organizations    which    can 
provide  addiiioual  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abused  and  neglected  children: 

National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect Treatment.  lOOl  Jasmine,  Denver,  Colo 
80220 
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The  American  Humane  Association,  Child- 
ren's  Division,  P.O.  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo 
80201 

Office  of  Child  Development,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C. 

Parents  Anonymous,  2930  W.  Imperial 
Highway,  Suite  332,  Inglewood,  Calif.  90303. 

Other  organizations  visited  for  this  series 
and  which  are  working  hard  to  help  families, 
Include:  Health  Hill  Hospital  in  Cleveland! 
Bowen  Center  In  Chicago,  The  Extended 
Family  Center  in  San  Francisco,  and  Friends 
of  the  Family  ia  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Readers  also  can  contact  city  and  county 
welfare  departments,  local  health  depart- 
ments, police,  Juvenile  courts,  and  boards 
of  education  for  additional  Information. 

Books  of  special  mterest: 

Wednesday's  Children  (McGraw-Hill  pa- 
perback, $2  45)   by  Leontlne  Toung. 

Somewhere  a  Child  Is  Crymg  (MacMU- 
lan,  $6.95)   by  Dr.  Vincent  Fontana. 

Helping  the  Battered  Child  and  His  Fam- 
ily (Lipplncott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
$12.50)  by  Dr.  Ray  Heifer  and  Dr.  C.  Henrj- 
Kempe. 

Roots  of  Futility  (Jossey-Bass  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  $9.50)    by  Norman  Polansky. 

Our  Kindly  Parent— the  State  (Viking 
$8.95)  by  Patrick  Murphy. 


CECRETARY  OF  STATE  KISSINGER 
ON  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  financial  ctiaos 
thre-Atens  the  Western  World  due  to  the 
400-pei'cent  hicrease  bi  the  price  of  oil 
duilng  the  past  yeai*.  Leading  academic 
and  Government  economists  agree  that 
private  capitiil  markets  and  present  Gov- 
ernment financial  institutions  will  prove 
unable  to  handle  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing flow  of  funds  being  generated 
by  trade  in  oil — the  world's  most  impor- 
tant strategic  conunodity. 

In  my  \'iew  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  major  oil  con-suming  nations  join 
in  a  conceited  effort  to  drastically  re- 
duce petroleum  imports.  First,  mounting 
balance-of-payments  deficits  make  it 
cleai-  tliat  they  can  no  longer  afford  the 
high  cai-tel-administered  prices.  Second, 
only  by  reducing  consumption  will  pres- 
sure be  put  on  OPEC  to  either  permit  a 
price  i-.^duction  or  undertake  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  of  proratloning  fur- 
ther production  cutbacks. 

ExliortaUous  and  calls  for  voluntai'ism 
can  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  If  we  are 
to  reduce  American  oil  import*  by  ap- 
proximiitely  1  million  barrels  a  day  by 
the  end  of  1975,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
President  Ford,  then  we  must  undertake 
stringent  metisures  which  will  require 
sacrifice  by  us  all.  We  must  adopt  some 
combination  of  the  following: 
First.  Higher  gasoline  taxes; 
Second.  A  step-by-step  mandatory  re- 
duction in  oil  imports; 

Third.  The  adoption  of  tax  incentive.s 
to  promote  purchase  of  fuel  efficient 
autos  and  discourage  purchase  of  inef- 
ficient autos; 

Fourth.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  55- 
mile-per-hom-  speed  limit:  and 

Fifth.  Elimination  of  the  highway 
tru.-jt  fund. 

On  November  14,  1974,  Secretary  of 
State  Hem-y  Kicoinger  addiessed  the  fi- 
luuicial  and  economic  problems  posed  by 
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the  energy  crlds  In  a  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  While  discussing  spe- 
cific problems  and  solutions,  the  Secre- 
tary placed  most  of  his  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  coojperatlon  by  consumer  coim- 
tries — 

FlnaUy,  price  reductions  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  oonsumer/pitxlucer  dia- 
logue alone.  The  price  of  oU  will  oome  down 
only  when  objective  conditions  for  a  re- 
duction are  created  and  not  before.  Today 
the  producers  are  able  to  manipulate  prlcea 
at  will  and  with  apparent  Impunity.  They 
are  not  persuaded  by  our  protestations  of 
damage  to  our  societies  and  economies,  be- 
cause we  have  taken  scant  action  to  defend 
them  ourselTee.  They  are  not  moved  by  our 
alarms  about  the  health  of  the  Western 
world  which  never  included  and  sometimes 
exploited  them.  And,  even  If  the  producers 
learn  eventuaUy  that  their  long-term  Inter- 
est requires  a  coop>erative  adjvistment  of  the 
price  structure.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
count  on  It  or  passively  wait  for  it. 

We  agree  that  a  consumer/producer  dia- 
logue Is  essential.  But  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  elaboration  of  greater  con- 
sumer solidarity.  The  heart  of  our  apprcMCh 
mvist  be  collaboration  among  the  consuming 
nations.  No  one  else  will  do  the  Job  for  us. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Indicated, 
the  time  for  agonizing  about  the  possi- 
bility of  further  economic  and  financial 
damage  to  the  West  is  long  past.  The 
time  for  avoiding  the  hard  realities  is 
over.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ekebct  Crisis:  Snu'rECT  for  Cooperattvi: 

Action 
(Address  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Chicago,  ni.) 

THE  FBOBLSM 

A  generation  ago  the  Western  world  faced 
au  historic  crisla — the  breakdown  of  Inter- 
national order  In  the  wake  of  world  war. 
Threatened  by  economic  chaos  and  political 
upheaval,  the  nations  of  the  West  built  a 
system  of  security  relations  and  cooperative 
institutions  that  have  nourished  our  safety, 
our  prosperity,  and  our  freedom  ever  since. 
A  moment  of  grave  crisis  was  transformed 
into  an  act  of  lasting  creativity. 

We  face  another  such  moment  today.  The 
stakes  are  as  high  as  they  were  26  years  ago. 
The  chaUenge  to  our  courage,  our  vision,  and 
our  will  Is  as  profoimd.  And  our  opportimlty 
Is  as  great. 

What  wUl  be  our  response? 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  energy  crisis.  To- 
night I  want  to  discuss  how  the  administra- 
tion \iew8  this  problem,  what  we  have  been 
doing  about  It,  and  where  we  must  now  go. 
I  will  stress  two  themes  that  this  government 
has  emphasized  for  a  year  and  a  half: 

First,  the  problem  is  grave  but  It  Is  soluble. 

Second,  international  coUaboratlon,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Industrial  nations  of 
North  America,  Western  Europe,  and  Sap&a 
is  an  inescapable  necessity. 

The  economic  facts  are  stark.  By  1973, 
worldwide  Industrial  expansion  was  out- 
stripping energy  supply;  the  threat  of  short- 
ages was  already  real.  Then,  without  warn- 
ing, v.e  were  faced  first  with  a  political  em- 
bargo, followed  quickly  by  massive  Increases 
in  the  price  of  oil.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
year  the  price  of  the  world's  most  strategic 
commodity  was  raised  400  percent.  The  Im- 
pact has  been  drastic  and  global: 

The  industrial  nations  now  face  a  collec- 
tive paymento  deficit  of  $40  bllUon,  the 
largest  in  history,  and  beyond  the  experience 


or  capacity  of  our  financial  institutions.  We 
suffer  simultaneously  a  slowdown  of  produc- 
tion and  a  speedup  of  an  inflation  that  was 
already  straining  the  ability  of  govemmenta 
to  contoY)!. 

The  nations  of  the  developing  world  face 
a  coUective  yearly  deficit  of  $30  billion,  over 
half  of  which  Is  due  to  increases  in  oil  prices. 
The  rise  In  energy  costs  in  fact  roughly 
equals  the  total  flow  of  external  aid.  In  other 
words,  the  new  oU  bill  threatens  hopes  for 
progress  and  advancement  and  renders  prob- 
lematical the  ability  to  finance  even  basic 
human  needs  such  as  food. 

The  oil  producers  now  enjoy  a  surplus  of 
$60  bUlion,  far  beyond  their  payments  or 
development  needs  and  manifestly  more  than 
they  can  Invest.  Enormous  imabsorbed  sur- 
plus revenues  now  Jeopardize  the  very  func- 
tioning of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

Yet  this  is  only  the  first  year  of  Inflated  oil 
prices.  The  f  \ill  brunt  of  the  petrodollar  flood 
is  yet  to  c<xue.  If  current  economic  trends 
continue,  we  face  further  and  mounting 
world-wide  shortages,  unemployment,  pov- 
erty, and  hunger.  No  nation.  East  or  West, 
North  or  South,  consumer  or  producer,  will 
be  spared  tba  consequences. 

An  economic  crisla  of  such  magnitude 
would  Inevitably  produce  dangerous  political 
consequences.  Mounting  inflation  and  reces- 
sion— brought  on  by  remote  decisions  over 
which  consumers  have  no  influence — wUl  fuel 
the  frustration  of  aU  whose  hopes  for  eco- 
nomic progress  are  suddenly  and  cruelly  re- 
buffed. This  is  fertile  ground  for  social  con- 
flict and  poUtlcal  turmolL  Moderate  gov- 
ernments and  moderate  solutions  wiU  be  un- 
der severe  attack.  Democratic  societies  could 
become  vulnerable  to  extremist  pressures 
from  right  or  left  to  a  degree  not  experienced 
since  the  twenties  and  thirties.  The  great 
achievements  of  this  generation  in  preserv- 
ing our  Institutions  and  constructing  an  in- 
ternational order  will  be  imperiled. 

The  destmies  of  consumers  and  producers 
are  Joined  In  the  same  global  economic  sys- 
tem, on  which  the  progress  of  both  depends. 
If  either  attempts  to  wield  economic  power 
aggressively,  both  run  grave  risks.  Political 
cooperation,  the  prerequisite  of  a  thriving  In- 
ternational economy,  is  shattered.  New  ten- 
sions will  engulf  the  world  Jiost  when  the  an- 
tagonisms of  two  decades  of  the  cold  war 
have  begun  to  diminish. 

The  potentially  most  serious  international 
consequences  cotild  occur  In  relations  be- 
tween North  America,  Europe,  and  Japan.  If 
the  energy  crisis  Is  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked, some  countries  wlU  be  tempted  to 
secure  unilateral  benefit  through  separate 
arrangements  with  producers  at  the  expense 
of  the  collaboration  that  offers  the  only  hope 
for  survival  over  the  long  term.  Such  uni- 
lateral arrangements  are  guaranteed  to  en- 
shrine Inflated  prices,  dUute  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  consumers,  and  perpetuate  the 
economic  burden  for  all.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  disarray  would  be  pervasive.  Tra- 
ditional patterns  of  policy  may  be  abandoned 
because  of  dependence  on  a  strategic  com- 
modity. Even  the  hopeful  process  of  easing 
tensions  "vlth  ovu*  adversaries  could  suffer 
because  It  has  always  presupposed  the  polit- 
ical unity  of  the  Atlantic  nations  and  Japan. 

THE    NEED    FOR    CONSUMER    COOPERATION 

This  need  not  be  our  fate.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  energy  crisis  should  summon  once 
again  the  cooperative  effort  which  sustained 
the  policies  of  North  America,  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  Japan  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
Atlantic  nations  and  Japan  have  the  ability. 
If  we  have  the  will,  not  only  to  master  the 
energy  crisis  but  to  shape  from  It  a  new  era 
of  creativity  and  conunon  progress 

In  fact  we  have  no  other  alternative. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  a  problem  of  tran- 
sitional  adjustment.   Our  financial   ln.stltii- 


tlons  and  mechanisms  of  cooperation  were 
never  designed  to  handle  so  abrupt  and  artl- 
ficlaUy  sustained  a  price  rise  of  so  essential  a 
oonunodlty  with  such  massive  economic  and 
poUtlcal  ramifications.  We  face  a  long-term 
drain  which  challenges  us  to  common  action 
or  dooms  us  to  perpetual  crisis. 

The  problem  wlU  not  go  away  by  permitting 
Inflation  to  proceed  to  redress  the  balance 
between  oU  prodticers  and  producers  of  othe:- 
goods.  Inflation  Is  the  most  grotesqvie  kind  of 
adjustment,  in  which  all  elements  In  t^e  do- 
mestic structure  are  upset  In  an  attempt  to 
balance  one — the  oil  bill.  In  any  event,  the 
producers  coiUd  and  would  respond  by  rais- 
ing prices,  thereby  accelerating  all  the  poUt- 
lcal and  social  dangers  I  have  described. 

Nor  can  consumers  finance  their  oil  bill  by 
going  Into  debt  to  the  producers  without 
making  their  domestic  structure  hostage  to 
the  decisions  of  others.  Already,  producers 
have  the  power  to  cause  major  flnaiKrlal  up- 
heavals simply  by  shifting  investment  fund.<s 
from  one  country  to  another  or  even  from  one 
institution  to  another.  The  political  implica- 
tions are  ominous  and  unpredictable.  Those 
who  wield  financial  power  would  sooner  or 
later  seek  to  dictate  the  poUtlcal  terms  of  the 
new  relatlonshli>s. 

PinaUy,  price  reductions  wUl  not  t>e 
brought  about  by  consiuner/ producer  dia- 
logue alone.  The  price  of  oU  wlU  come  down 
only  when  objective  conditions  for  a  reduc- 
tion are  created  and  not  before.  Today  the 
producers  are  able  to  manipulate  prices  at 
wUl  and  with  apptarent  impunity.  They  are 
not  persuaded  by  our  protestations  of  daioiage 
to  our  societies  and  economies,  because  we 
have  taken  scant  action  to  defend  tbem 
ourselves.  They  are  not  moved  by  our  alann.s 
about  the  health  of  the  Western  world  which 
never  Included  and  somettmes  exploited 
them.  And,  even  If  the  producers  learn  even- 
tually that  their  long-term  interest  requires 
a  cooperative  adjustment  of  the  price  struc- 
ture, it  wotild  be  foolhardy  to  count  on  It 
or  passively  wait  for  It. 

We  agree  that  a  consumer /producer  dia- 
logue Is  essential.  But  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  elaboration  of  greater  con- 
sumer solidarity.  The  heart  of  our  approach 
must  be  collat>oration  among  the  consuming 
nations.  No  one  else  win  do  the  }ob  tat  us. 

A  STRATEGT  FOR  CONSUMER  COOPERATION 

Consiuner  cooperation  has  been  the  central 
element  of  U.S.  policy  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half. 

In  April  1973  the  United  States  warned 
that  energy  wtw  becomtog  a  problem  of  un- 
precedented proportions  and  that  coUabora- 
tlon among  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
Japan  was  essential.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  we  proposed  a  program  of  collec- 
tive action.  This  led  to  the  Washington  En- 
ergy Conference  in  February  1974,  at  which 
the  major  consumers  established  new  ma- 
chinery for  consultation,  with  a  mandate  to 
create,  as  soon  as  possible.  Institutions  for 
the  pooling  of  effort,  risk,  and  technolc^y. 

In  April  1974  and  then  again  this  faU  be- 
fore the  TJJ^'.  General  Assembly,  President 
Ford  and  I  reiterated  the  American  philos- 
ophy that  global  cooperation  offered  the  only 
long-term  solution  and  that  oiu-  efforts  with 
fellow  consumers  were  designed  to  pave  tlie 
way  for  constructive  dialogue  with  the  pro- 
ducers. In  September  1974  we  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  and  Finance  Ministers 
of  the  United  BUngdom,  Japan,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  FYance,  and  the  United 
States  to  consider  further  measures  of  con- 
sumer cooperation.  And  last  month  President 
Ford  announced  a  long-term  national  policy 
of  conservation  and  development  to  reinforce 
our  International  efforts  to  meet  the  energy 
challenge. 

In  our  view,  a  concerted  consumer  strategy 
has  two  basic  elements: 

First,  we  must  create  the  objective  condl- 
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tlons  necessary  to  bring  about  lower  oil 
prices.  Since  the  Industrialized  nations  are 
the  principal  consumers,  their  actions  can 
have  a  decisive  Impact.  Determined  national 
action,  reinforced  by  collective  efforts,  can 
transform  the  market  by  reducing  our  con- 
sumption of  oU  and  accelerating  development 
of  new  sources  of  energy.  Over  time  this  will 
create  a  powerful  pressure  on  prices. 

Second,  In  the  Interim  we  must  protect 
the  vitality  of  our  economies.  Effective  action 
on  conservation  will  require  months;  develop- 
ment of  alternative  soiu-ces  will  take  years. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  face  two  great 
dangers.  One  Is  the  threat  of  a  new  embargo. 
The  other  is  that  our  flnancial  system  may 
be  unable  to  manage  chronic  deficits  and  to 
recycle  the  huge  flows  of  oil  dollars  that 
producers  will  Invest  each  year  In  our  econ- 
omies. A  financial  collapse — or  the  threat  of 
it — somewhere  In  the  system  could  result  In 
restrictive  monetary,  fiscal,  and  trade  meas- 
ures and  a  downward  spiral  of  income  and 
Jobs. 

The  consumers  have  taken  two  major  steps 
to  safeguard  themselves  against  these  dan- 
gers by  collaborative  action. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference  was  a  new  permanent  Ui- 
stitution  for  consumer  energy  cooperation — 
the  International  Energy  Agency  IIEA].  This 
agency  will  oversee  a  comprehensive  conunon 
effort — in  conservation,  cooperative  research 
and  development,  broad  new  action  In  nu- 
clear enrichment,  investment  In  new  energy 
supplies,  and  the  elaboration  of  consumer 
positions  for  the  consumer/ producer  dia- 
logue. 

Equally  significant  is  the  unprecedented 
agreement  to  share  oil  supplies  among  prin- 
cipal consumers  in  the  event  of  another 
crisis.  The  International  Energy  Program  that 
grew  out  of  the  Washington  Energy  Con- 
ference and  that  we  shall  formally  adopt  next 
week  is  an  historic  step  toward  consumer 
solidarity.  It  provides  a  detailed  blueprint 
for  common  action  should  either  a  general  or 
selective  embargo  occur.  It  is  a  defensive  ar- 
rangement, not  a  challenge  to  producers.  But 
producUig  countries  must  know  that  It  ex- 
presses the  determination  of  the  consumers 
to  shape  their  own  future  and  not  to  remain 
vulnerable  to  outside  pressures. 

The  International  Energy  Agency  and  the 
International  Energy  Program  are  the  first 
fruits  of  our  efforts.  But  they  are  only  foun- 
dations. We  must  now  bring  our  blueprint  to 
life. 

THE   nVE    ACnOK    AREAS 

To  carry  through  the  overall  design,  the 
consuming  countries  must  act  in  five  Inter- 
related areas. 

First,  we  must  accelerate  our  national  pro- 
grams of  energy  conservation,  and  we  must 
coordinate  them  to  Insure  their  effectiveness. 

Second,  we  must  press  on  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  supplies  of  oil  and  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Third,  we  must  strengthen  economic  se- 
curity— to  protect  against  oil  emergencies  and 
to  safeguard  the  International  financial 
system. 

Fourth,  we  must  assist  the  poor  nations 
whose  hopes  and  efforts  for  progress  have 
been  cruelly  blunted  by  the  oU  price  rises 
of  the  past  year. 

Fifth,  on  the  basts  of  consumer  solidarity 
we  should  enter  a  dialogue  with  the  produc- 
ers to  establish  a  fair  and  durable  long-term 
relationship. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  of  these  points  In 
turn. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  and  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy  are  basic  to  the  solution: 
The  Industralized  countries  as  a  whole  now 
import  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  oil  and 
over  one-third  of  their  total  energy.  Over  the 
next  decade  we  must  conserve  enough  oil  and 
develop  sufficient  alternative  supplies  to  re- 


duce these  imports  to  no  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  energy  consumption.  This  re- 
quires that  the  industralized  countries  man- 
age the  growth  of  their  economies  without 
increasing  the  volume  of  theU  oil  imports. 

The  effect  of  this  reduced  dependence  will 
be  crucial.  If  it  succeeds,  the  demand  of 
the  industrialized  countries  for  Imported  oil 
will  remain  static,  while  new  sources  of 
energy  will  become  available  both  inside  and 
outside  of  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries).  OPEC  may  attempt 
to  offset  efforts  to  strengthen  conservation 
and  develop  alternative  sources  by  deeper 
and  Cceper  cuts  in  production,  rediiclng  the 
income  of  producers  who  seek  greater  reve- 
nues for  their  development.  The  majority 
of  producers  will  then  see  their  interest  in 
expanding  supply  and  seeking  a  new  equilib- 
rium between  supply  and  demand  at  a  fair 
price. 

Limiting  oil  Imports  into  Industrial  coun- 
tries to  a  roughly  constant  figure  is  an  ex- 
tremely demanding  goal  requiring  discipline 
for  conservation  and  Investment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sources.  The  United 
States,  which  now  Imports  a  third  of  Its  oil 
and  a  sixth  o'  its  total  energy,  will  have  to 
become  largely  self-sufficient.  Specifically  we 
shall  set  as  a  target  that  we  reduce  our  im- 
ports over  the  next  decade  from  7  million 
barrels  a  day  to  no  more  than  1  million  bar- 
rels or  less  than  2  percent  of  our  total  energy 
consumption. 

Conservation  is,  of  course,  the  most  Im- 
mediate road  to  relief.  President  Ford  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  will  reduce 
oU  Imports  by  1  million  barrels  per  day  by 
the  end  of  1975 — a  16  percent  reduction. 

But  one  country's  reduction  in  consump- 
tion can  be  negated  if  other  major  consumers 
do  not  follow  suit.  Fortunately,  other  na- 
tions have  begun  conservation  programs  of 
their  own.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  relate 
these  programs  to  common  goals  and  an  over- 
all design.  Therefore,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses an  International  agreement  to  set  con- 
sumption goals.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  Join  an  international  conservation 
agreement  that  would  lead  to  systematic  and 
long-term  savings  on  an  equitable  basis. 

As  part  of  such  a  program,  we  propose  that 
by  the  end  of  1975  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries reduce  their  consumption  of  oil  by  3 
mUllon  barrels  a  day  over  what  it  would  be 
otherwise — a  reduction  of  approximately  iO 
percent  of  the  total  Imports  of  the  group. 
This  reduction  can  be  carried  out  without 
prejudice  to  economic  growth  and  Jobs  by 
cutting  back  on  wasteful  and  inefficient  uses 
of  energy  both  in  personal  consumption  and 
in  industry.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  assume  a  fair  share  of  the  total  reduction. 
The  principal  consumer  nations  should 
meet  each  year  to  determine  appropriate 
annual  targets. 

ALTERNATIVE   ENERGY   SOURCES 

Conservation  measures  will  be  effective  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  part  of  a  dynamic 
program  for  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  All  countries  must  make  a 
major  shift  toward  nuclear  power,  co€il,  gas, 
and  other  sources.  If  we  are  to  assure  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  new  energy  in  the  1980"s 
we  must  start  now.  If  the  industrialized  na- 
tions take  the  steps  which  are  within  their 
power,  they  will  be  able  to  transform  en- 
ergy shortages  Into  energy  surpluses  by  the 
1980's. 

Project  Independence  Is  the  American  con- 
tribution to  this  effort.  In  represents  the  In- 
vestment of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
public  and  private — dwarfing  our  moon-land- 
tng  program  and  the  Manhattan  Project,  two 
previous  examples  of  American  technology 
mobilized  for  a  great  goal.  Project  Inde- 
pendence demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  will  never  permit  itself  to  be  held  hos- 
tage to  a  strategic  commodity. 

Project    Independence    will    be    comple- 


mented by  an  active  policy  of  supporting 
cooperative  projects  with  other  consumers 
The  International  Energy  Agency  to  be 
established  next  week  is  well  designed  to 
launch  and  coordinate  such  programs.  Plans 
are  already  drawn  up  for  Joint  projects  in 
coal  technology  and  solar  energy.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  expand  these  collective 
activities  substantially  to  Include  such  fields 
as  uranliun  enrichment. 

Tlie  area  of  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion  is  particularly  promising  for  Joint 
ventures  for  it  would  make  available  abun- 
dant energy  from  virtually  Inexhaustible  re- 
sources. The  United  States  is  prepared  to  Join 
with  other  lEA  members  In  a  broad  program 
of  Joint  planning,  exchange  of  scientific  per- 
sonnel, shared  use  of  national  facilities,  and 
the  development  of  Joint  facilities  to  accel- 
erate the  advent  of  fusion  power. 

Finally,  we  shall  recommend  to  the  lEA 
that  it  create  a  common  fund  to  finance  or 
guarantee  Investment  In  promising  energy 
projects,  in  particIpaUng  countries  and  in 
those  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  lEA  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

FINANCIAL  SOLIDARITT 

The  most  serious  Immediate  problem  fac- 
ing the  consuming  countries  Is  the  economic 
and  financial  strain  resulting  from  high  oU 
prices.  Producer  revenues  will  Inevitably  be 
reinvested  in  the  industrialized  world;  there 
Is  no  other  outlet.  But  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily fiow  back  to  the  countries  whose  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  are  most  acute. 
Thus  many  countries  will  remain  unable  to 
finance  their  deficits  and  all  will  be  vulner- 
able to  massive  sudden  withdrawals. 

Tlie  indu.strialized  nations,  acting  together, 
can  correct  this  Imbalance  and  reduce  their 
vulnerability.  Just  as  producers  are  free  to 
choose  where  they  place  their  funds,  so  the 
consumers  must  be  free  to  redistribute  these 
funds  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  those  of 
the  developUig  countries. 

Private  flnancial  institutions  are  already 
deeply  involved  in  this  process.  To  buttress 
their  efforts,  central  banks  are  assuring  that 
necessary  support  is  available  to  the  private 
institutions — particularly  since  so  much  of 
the  oil  money  has  been  Invested  In  relatively 
short-term  obligations.  Private  institutions 
should  not  bear  all  the  risks  Indefinitely 
however.  We  cannot  afford  to  test  the  limits 
of  their  capacity. 

Therefore,  the  governments  of  Western 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan,  should 
move  now  to  put  In  place  a  system  of  mutual 
support  that  will  augment  and  buttress 
private  channels  whenever  necessary.  The 
United  States  proposes  that  a  common  loan 
and  guarantee  facility  be  created  to  provide 
for  redlstrtbutUig  up  to  t2S  bUllon  In  1975, 
and  as  much  again  the  next  year  if  neces- 
sary. The  facility  wUl  not  be  a  new  aid  insti- 
tution to  be  funded  by  additional  taxes.  It 
will  be  a  mechanism  for  recycling,  at  com- 
mercial Interest  rates,  funds  flowing  back 
to  the  industrial  world  from  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. Support  from  the  faculty  would  not 
be  automatic,  but  contingent  on  the  full  re- 
sort to  private  financing  and  on  reasonable 
self-help  measures.  No  country  should  expect 
financial  assistance  that  Is  not  moving  effec- 
tively to  lessen  Its  dependence  on  Imported 
oil. 

Such  a  facility  will  help  assure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  entire  financial  system  and  the 
creditworthiness  of  participating  govern- 
ments; in  the  long  run  It  would  reduce  the 
need  for  official  financing.  If  implemented 
rapidly  it  would: 

Protect  flnancial  institutions  from  the  ex- 
cessive risks  posed  by  an  enormous  volume 
of  funds  beyond  their  control  or  capacity; 

Insure  that  no  nation  Is  forced  to  pursue 
disruptive  and  restrictive  policies  for  lack 
of  adequate  financing; 

Assure  that  no  consuming  country  will  be 
compelled  to  accept  financing  on  Intolerable 
political  or  economic  terms;  and 
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Enable  each  p8ui;lclpatlng  cotmtry  to  dem- 
onstrate to  people  that  efforts  and  sacrifices 
are  being  shared  equitably — that  the  na- 
tional survival  Is  buttressed  by  consumer 
solidarity. 

We  have  already  begun  discussion  of  this 
proposal;  It  was  a  principal  focus  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Finance  and  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  France  in  September  In  Washing- 
ton. 

THE     DEVELOPINC     WORLD 

The  strategy  I  have  outlined  here  Is  also 
essential  to  ease  the  serious  plight  of  many 
developing  countries.  All  consiunUig  nations 
are  in  need  of  relief  from  excessive  oil  prices, 
but  the  developing  world  cannot  wait  for  the 
process  to  unfold.  For  them,  the  oU  crisis  has 
already  produced  an  emergency.  The  oU  bill 
has  wlp^d  out  the  external  assistance  of  the 
poorer  developing  countries,  tialted  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  development,  and  tn- 
fiated  the  prices  for  their  most  fundamental 
needs,  including  food.  Unlike  the  Industrial 
nations,  developing  countries  do  not  have 
many  options  of  self-help;  their  margin  for 
reducing  energy  consumption  is  limited; 
they  have  little  capacity  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources. 

For  both  moral  and  practical  reasons,  we 
cannot  permit  hopes  for  development  to  die, 
or  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  political  and 
economic  needs  of  so  great  a  part  of  mankind. 
At  the  very  least,  the  industrial  nations  must 
maintain  the  present  level  of  their  aid  to 
the  developing  world  and  take  special  ac- 
count of  Its  needs  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

We  must  also  look  for  ways  to  help  iu  the 
critical  area  of  food.  At  the  World  Pood 
Conference  I  outlUied  a  strategy  for  meeting 
the  food  and  agricultural  needs  of  the  least 
developed  cotmtrles.  The  United  States  Is 
uniquely  eqtiipped  to  make  a  contribution  In 
tills  field  and  wiU  make  a  contribution 
worthy  of  Its  special  strength. 

A  major  responsibility  must  rest  with  those 
oil  producers  whose  actions  aggravated  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries  and 
who  because  of  their  new-foimd  wealth  now 
have  greatly  increased  resources  for  assist- 
ance. 

But  even  after  all  presently  available  re- 
sciuces  have  been  drawn  upon,  an  unfinainced 
payment  of  deficit  of  between  $1  and  $3  bil- 
lion will  remain  for  the  25  or  30  covintries 
most  seriously  affected  by  high  oil  prices.  It 
could  grow  In  1976. 

We  need  new  International  mechanisms  to 
meet  this  deficit.  One  possibility  would  be 
to  supplement  regular  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMF)  faculties  by  the  creation 
of  a  separate  trust  fund  managed  by  the  IMF 
to  lend  at  Interest  rates  recipient  countries 
could  afford.  Funds  would  be  provided  by  na- 
tional contributions  from  interested  coun- 
tries. Including  especially  oil  producers.  The 
IMF  Itself  cotild  contribute  the  profits  from 
IMF  gold  sales  undertaken  for  this  purpose. 
We  urge  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  IMF 
and  the  Joint  IMP/ IBRD  Development  Com- 
mittee to  examine  this  proposal  on  an  urgent 
basis. 

RELATIONS     WITH     PRODUCERS 

When  the  consumers  have  taken  some  col- 
lective steps  toward  a  durable  solution — 
that  Is,  measures  to  further  conservation  and 
the  development  of  new  supplies — and  for 
our  interim  protection  through  emergency 
planning  and  financial  solidarity,  the  condi- 
tions for  a  constructive  dialogue  with  pro- 
ducers will  have  been  created. 

We  do  not  see  consumer  cooperation  as 
antagonistic  to  consumer/producer  coopera- 
tion. Rather,  vre  view  it  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  a  constructive  dialogue  as  do 
many  of  the  producers  themselves  who  have 


ur^ed  the  consumers  to  curb  Inflation,  con- 
serve energy,  and  preserve  international  fi- 
nancial stability. 

A  dialogue  that  Is  not  carefully  prepared 
win  compound  the  problems  which  It  is  sup- 
posed to  solve.  UntU  the  consumers  develop  a 
coherent  approach  to  their  own  problems, 
discussions  with  the  producers  will  only  re- 
peat in  a  multilateral  forum  the  many 
bUateral  exchanges  which  are  already  taking 
place.  Wlien  consumer  solidarity  has  been  de- 
veloped and  there  are  realistic  prospects  for 
Eigmflcant  progress,  the  United  States  Is 
prepared  to  participate  In  a  constuncr,.'pro- 
Uucer  meeting. 

Tlie  main  subject  of  such  a  dialogue  must 
inevitably  be  price.  Clearly  the  stabUlty  of 
the  system  on  which  the  economic  health 
of  even  the  producers  depends  requires  a 
price  reduction.  But  an  equitable  solution 
must  also  take  account  of  the  producers' 
need  for  long-term  Income  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss sympathetlcaUy. 

In  the  meantime  the  producers  must 
recognize  that  further  increases  in  the  prices 
whUe  this  dialogue  is  being  prepared,  and 
when  the  system  has  not  even  absorbed  the 
previous  price  rises,  would  be  disruptive  and 
dangerous. 

On  this  basis — constuner  solidarity  In  con- 
servation, the  development  of  alternative 
supplies  and  flnancial  security,  producer 
policies  of  restraint  and  responslbUlty,  and 
a  mutual  recognition  of  Interdependence 
and  a  long-term  common  interest — there  can 
be  justifiable  hope  that  a  consumer/producer 
dialogue  will  bring  an  end  to  the  crisis  that 
has  shaken  the  world  to  Its  economic  foun- 
dations. • 

THE     MEXT     STEP 

It  Is  now  a  year  and  a  month  since  the 
oil  crisis  began.  We  have  made  a  good  be- 
glniUug,  but  the  major  test  is  stiU  ahead. 

The  United  States  in  the  Immediate  futtire 
Intends  to  make  further  proposals  to  im- 
plement the  program  I  have  outlined. 

Next  week,  we  wUl  propose  to  the  new 
lEA  a  specific  program  for  cooperative  action 
in  conservation,  the  development  of  new 
supplies,  nuclear  enrichment,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  consumer  positions  for  the  even- 
tual producer/consumer  dialogue. 

Simultaneously,  Secretary  Simon  wUl  spell 
out  our  ideas  for  flnancial  solidarity  in  detaU, 
and  our  representative  at  the  Group  of  Ten 
will  present  them  to  bis  colleagues. 

We  wUl,  as  well,  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interim  Committee  of  the  IMP  aa  weU  as 
the  new  Joint  IMP/IBRD  Development  Com- 
mittee to  consider  an  urgent  program  for 
concessional  assistance  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

Yesterday,  Secretary  Morton  announced  an 
accelerated  program  for  domestic  oU  explo- 
ration and  exploitation. 

President  Ford  will  submit  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  energy  program  to  the  new 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  the  energy  problem 
is  soluble.  It  will  overwhelm  us  only  If  we 
retreat  fom  its  reality.  But  there  can  be  no 
solution  without  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
nations  of  North  America,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan — the  very  nations  whose  coop- 
eration over  the  course  of  more  than  two 
decades  has  brought  prosperity  and  peace 
to  the  postwar  world.  Nor  in  the  last  analy- 
sis can  there  be  a  solution  without  a  dia- 
logue with  the  producers  carried  on  in  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  and  comproml.se. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  America, 
for  without  our  dedication  and  leadership  no 
progress  is  possible.  This  Nation,  for  many 
years,  has  carried  the  major  responsibility 
for  maintaining  ihe  peace,  feeding  the  hini- 
gry.  sustaining  international  economic 
growth,  and   inspiring  those   who  v.ould  be 


free.  We  did  not  seek  this  heavy  burden,  and 
we  have  often  been  tempted  to  put  It  down. 
But  we  have  never  done  so,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  so  now — or  the  generations  that 
foUow  us  will  pay  the  price  for  our  self- 
iudulgence. 

For  more  tlian  a  decade  America  has  been 
torn  by  war,  social  and  generational  turbu- 
lence, and  constitutional  crisis.  Tet  the  most 
striking  lesson  from  these  events  Is  our  fun- 
dp.mental  stability  and  streni^th.  During  our 
upheavals,  we  still  managed  to  ease  ten- 
sions around  the  glol)e.  Our  people  and  our 
institutions  have  come  through  our  domes- 
tic travails  with  an  extraordii^ary  resUlenc;;. 
And  now,  once  again,  our  leadership  In  tedi- 
nology,  agriculture,  industry,  and  commu- 
nications has  become  vital  to  the  world's 
recovery. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  remarked  that 
"wrapped  up  with  the  liberty  of  the  world  Is 
the  continuous  perfection  of  that  liberty  by 
the  concerted  powers  of  all  civilized  peo- 
ples." That,  In  the  last  analysis,  la  what  the 
energy  crisis  Is  all  about.  For  It  is  our  Uberty 
that  in  the  end  Is  at  stake  and  It  is  only 
through  the  concerted  action  of  the  Indus- 
trial democracies  that  It  will  be  maintained. 

The  dangers  that  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his 
generation  faced  were,  by  today's  standards, 
relatively  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
dangers  we  face  now  are  more  subtle  anc! 
more  profound.  The  context  In  which  we  act 
is  more  complex  than  even  the  period  follow - 
Ins  the  Second  World  War.  Then  we  drew 
inspiration  from  stewardship,  now  we  must 
find  it  In  partnership.  Then  we  and  otit 
allies  were  brought  together  by  an  exter- 
nal threat,  now  we  must  find  It  in  our  de- 
votion to  the  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions of  free  peoples  working  together  foi- 
a  conunon  goal.  Our  chaUenge  Is  to  maintai.i 
the  cooperative  spirit  among  like-minded 
nations  that  has  served  us  so  well  for  a 
generatlcm  and  to  prove,  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  In  another  time  and  place,  that  'the 
highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  Is  the 
sponiar.eous  cooperation  of  a  free  people.' 


CHILDREN'S  CHARITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
findings  of  a  recent  General  Account- 
ing Office  study  on  children's  charities. 

This  study  was  requested  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dien  and  Youth.  It  was  part  of  a  much 
broader  study  of  the  programs  admin- 
istration and  fundraising  of  charities 
claiming  to  serve  children  and  youUi. 
which  we  have  been  conducting  since 
early  this  year.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
public  hearing  before  the  subcommittee 
on  October  10. 

I  asked  the  GAO  to  look  into  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  registers  chaiitie.s 
which  are  soliciting  fimds  from  the 
American  public  to  be  sent  to  aid  pro- 
grams abroad.  More  than  90  groups — in- 
cluding some  which  emphasize  services 
to  children — are  currently  registered. 
Many  of  these  groups  advertise  that  reg- 
istration on  their  solicitation  materials. 

Specifically.  I  requested  GAO  to  study 
the  administrative  process  involved  in 
registration;  and  to  audit  and  examine 
the  activities  of  five  groups  which  aic 
currently  registered.  The  groups  on 
which  audits  were  requested  all  empha- 
size children's  services  in  their  programs 
or  ad\'ertisiug.  They  are  the  American 
Korean  Foimdation,  Christian  Children's 
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Fund,  Poster  Parents  Plan,  Holt  Adop- 
tion, and  Save  the  Children  Federation. 

I  was  most  encouraged  by  the  results 
of  the  investigation.  GAO  found  no  major 
deficiencies  and  no  illegalities  in  the  op- 
erations of  any  of  tliese  organizations. 
As  has  been  the  case  throughout  our 
study  of  children's  charities,  most  of  the 
groups  were  found  to  be  conducting  im- 
portant, humane  progi-ams  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  persons  who  benefit  from 
them.  We  were  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  staffs  of  these  gi-oups  and  by 
the  great  amount  of  good  that  they  are 
doing.  For  this  reason  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  a  number  of  press  reports 
that  have  suggested  that  GAO  found 
major  problems  in  all  of  the  groups 
studied. 

The  record  should  show  that  GAO 
found  four  of  the  groups  generally  op- 
erated good  programs  and  managed  their 
money  well — American  Korean  Founda- 
tion, Foster  Paients  Plan,  Holt  Adoption, 
and  Save  the  Children  Federation.  In 
only  one  case — that  of  the  Christian 
Children's  Fund — were  tlie  management 
problems  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 
And  at  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the 
executive  director  testified  that  remedial 
action  on  these  problems  was  already  un- 
der way. 

GAO  also  concluded  in  its  report  that 
registration  of  these  types  of  groups  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment should  not  be  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  guarantee  of  their  reliability, 
because  the  Agency  does  not  bother  to 
monitor  and  audit  their  activities. 

Private,  charitable  efforts  for  cliildren 
and  youth  provide  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial part  of  any  strategy  for  dealing  with 
human  problems.  It  has  been  my  inten- 
tion throughout  this  investigation  to  en- 
coui'age  and  support  those  efforts  wher- 
ever possible.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
voluntary  efifoits  will  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
life,  and  that  our  public  policies  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  them. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  crisis  is  a  tremendously  complex 
problem.  A  thorough  and  thoughtful 
analysis  by  all  of  us  in  Congress  is  es- 
sential before  we  act  on  critical  energy 
legislation.  In  this  regard,  a  speech  re- 
cently given  before  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  by  Dr. 
Edward  Mitchell,  director  of  the  National 
Energy  Project  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  is  especially  enlighten- 
ing. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Mitchell  discussed 
the  domestic  energy  shortage  from  an 
economist's  viewpoint.  His  analyses  of 
both  the  causes  and  the  solutions  to  our 
energy  problems  are  particularly  astute. 
I  encourage  all  Senators  to  read  his  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Dr. 
Mitchell's  speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Edward  J.  Mitchell 

Suppose  that  oil  had  never  been  dis- 
covered 111  North   Africa  or  in  the  Middle 


East.  Suppose  that  the  entire  region  from 
Gibraltar  to  Afghanistan  contained  not  a 
drop  of  oil.  Would  we  have  an  energy  crisis 
today?  Wlien  this  question  was  posed  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  at  a  conference  of  our 
National  Energy  Project,  Herbert  Stein, 
President  Nixon's  chief  economist,  answered 
with  an  instantaneous  "no."  Later  that  eve- 
ning at  dinner,  I  posed  the  same  question  to 
Alan  Greenspan,  Washington's  new  chief 
economist,  and  Just  as  promptly  received 
another  negative  reply. 

To  these  distinguished  economists,  to 
Charles  Murphy  of  Murphy  Oil.  the  man  who 
first  asked  the  question,  and  to  myself,  the 
negative  answer  was  obvious  and  required 
no  pause  for  reflection.  Yet  when  I  ask  that 
question  of  most  intelligent  people,  includ- 
ing some  oU  men,  they  are  Just  as  confident 
the  answer  Is  yes.  And  when  I  tell  them 
how  the  economists  answered,  they  are  often 
flabbergasted. 

If  my  opinion  poll  is  accurate,  economists 
have  a  rather  unique  perception  of  our  cur- 
rent energy  dilemma.  Enormous  fields  of 
cheap  oil  in  the  Middle  East  now  co-exist 
with  an  energy  crisis,  while  In  the  minds 
of  these  economists  the  absence  of  this  oil 
would  have  left  us  without  an  energy  prob- 
lem. One  obvious  conclusion  to  draw  is  that 
scarcity  of  energy  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Certainly  this  is  a  controversial 
view.  One  needn't  be  reminded  of  the  siu-- 
feit  of  doomsday  pronouncements  to  be 
aware  of  the  widespread  concern  about  run- 
ning out  of  energy. 

Today  I  would  like  to  offer  you  the  perspec- 
tive of  one  economist  on  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  attempt  to  elucidate  this  seemingly 
strange  viewpoint. 

First  let  me  deal  with  the  doomsday  argu- 
ment. I  think  that  most  economists  who 
have  thought  about  it  regard  this  argument 
as  naive.  We  have  been  hearing  it  for  more 
than  a  century  and  the  predictions  of  ca- 
tastrophe have  never  come  to  pass.  In  the 
field  of  petroleum  resources  the  IPAA  has 
probably  done  as  much  as  any  organization 
to  debunk  this  argument.  You  have  pointed 
out  that  as  early  as  1866  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Commission  was  concerned  about  having 
.synthetics  available  when  crude  oil  produc- 
tion ended.  And  that  in  1914  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimated  total  future  U.S.  pro- 
duction at  6  billion  barrels — an  amount  we 
now  produce  every  20  months. 

Government  experts  have  told  us  not  only 
that  there  Isn't  any  more  oil,  but  also  where 
it  Isn't  going  to  be.  In  1801,  Dr.  McKelvey's 
predecessors  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
assured  us  there  was  no  chance  of  oil  In 
Texas. 

But  these  guesses  at  physical  quantity  are 
beside  the  point.  Economists  whose  sub- 
ject matter  Is  scarcity,  do  not  measure  scar- 
city by  physical  supply.  The  price  that 
equates  supply  and  demand  is  the  proper 
measure  of  scarcity.  If  we  look  at  real  energy 
prices,  we  find  that  the  American  consumer 
is  paying  about  the  same  for  energy  today 
that  he  did  in  1950.  One  can  not  argue  on 
the  basis  of  cost  that  energy  is  becoming 
more  scarce. 

If  we  are  not  facing  increasing  scarcity, 
what  is  the  energy  problem  all  about?  In  my 
view  there  are  two  causes  of  the  current 
crisis.  Pu'st,  there  has  been  an  extremely 
abrupt  change  in  energy  prices  In  the  world 
market.  While  it  is  true  that  real  energy 
prices  are  about  tlie  same  In  1974  as  in  1950, 
the  course  between  those  two  years  has  not 
been  steady.  From  1950  to  the  middle  of 
1973,  prices  fell  continuou.sly,  and  in  every 
five  year  period  fell  faster  than  in  the  pre- 
vious five  year  period.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
1973,  we  had  an  accelerating  decline  In 
energy  prices  that  left  the  real  price  25 
percent  below  1950  levels.  In  the  next  year, 
energy  prices  gained  back  all  of  that  decline 
and  a  bit  more. 

This  pattern  of  accelerating  decline  and 


extremely  sharp  reversal  has  little  to  do  with 
the  physical  scarcity  of  oil.  Prices  fM  in  the 
50'3  and  60'8  primarly  because  competition 
ui  the  world  oil  market  was  driving  crude 
prices  down  toward  Middle  East  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Prices  have  risen  in  the  past  year 
because  competition  in  the  world  oil  mar- 
ket was  brought  to  a  halt  when  an  organl- 
zatlon  of  oil  exporting  countries  began  to 
operate  effectively  as  a  cartel.  The  shift  from 
competition  to  cartel  accounts  for  the  up. 
surge  in  world  energy  prices. 

The  second  factor  is  that  within  the  United 
States  there  has  been  in  the  last  decade 
harmful  regulation  Imposed  upon  the  energy 
sector  In  the  form  of  absurdly  low  price 
ceilings  on  natural  gas,  severe  limitations  on 
the  use  of  Federal  lands,  and  out-moded 
treatment  of  monopolies  that  produce  elec- 
tric power.  Even  if  world  markets  had  con- 
tinued their  competitive  trends,  we  would 
still  have  had  trouble  at  home  in  the  pe- 
troleum and  electricity  markets. 

The  abrupt  change  In  world  oil  prices  Is 
what  brought  about  the  crisis  as  the  public 
knows  It.  Had  energy  prices  remained  stable 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  anyone  would  be  losing  sleep  over 
the  energy  problem  today.  Certainly  we 
would  have  nothing  resembling  the  panic 
that  now  exists  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Had  real  energy  prices  remained  con- 
stant over  the  years  we  would  have  experi- 
enced gradual  rises  in  the  money  or  nominal 
prices  of  gasoline,  heating  oil  and  electricity 
and  consumers  would  not  have  been  Induced 
by  low  prices  to  drive  bigger  cars,  waste  heat- 
lug  oU  In  uninsulated  homes  and  purchase 
inefficient  electric  appliances.  Energy  con- 
sumption today  would  be  significantly  lower 
in  the  home  and  In  Industry. 

On  the  supply  side,  we  would  be  much 
further  along  in  the  utilization  of  oil  shale, 
tar  sands,  coal  and  other  non-petroleum 
sources.  In  brief,  we  would  be  very  close  to 
the  kind  of  energy  economy  envisioned  by 
forecasters  for  the  late  1980's  and  1990's.  In- 
stead, we  have  had  the  luxury  of  very  low 
energy  prices  but  have  had  to  experience  the 
pain  of  getting  back  on  the  track  in  such 
a  shwt  period  of  time.  The  movement  has 
been  so  fast  that  we  have  been  going  through 
the  economic  bends- and  a  certain  amount  of 
decompression  Is  In  order. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  rapid  Inflation  now 
being  experienced  In  moat  western  countries 
Is  a  direct  consequence  of  these  world  oil 
difficulties.  Certainly  there  is  going  to  be  a 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  oil  consuming  to 
the  oil  producing  countries.  However,  respon- 
sible monetary  and  flscal  policy  would  assure 
that  this  transfer  would  be  accomplished 
without  measurable  effects  on  the  rate  of 
inflation.  The  classic  economic  response 
woula  be  to  permit  a  decline  in  both  money 
and  real  Incomes  In  the  consuming  coun- 
tries. Apparently,  it  Is  more  politic  to  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  real  income  transfer  by 
allowing  prices  to  rise  and  to  accomplish 
the  move  of  wealth  through  Inflation  rather 
than  through  Income  reductions.  Either  way 
we  choose  to  go  there  is  no  way  around  this 
massive  movement  of  wealth  short  of  drastic 
changes  in  the  foreign  policies  of  consuming 
nations. 

The  problems  that  nations  such  as  Italy 
have  in  maintaining  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium  are  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that 
Middle  East  oil  Is  so  cheap  to  produce.  If 
ten  dollar  oil  cost  ten  dollars  to  produce, 
Arab  nations  would  have  to  spend  all  their 
oil  revenues  on  the  supplies  necessary  to  pro- 
duce oil.  These  supplies  could  be  bought  only 
from  the  consuming  nations.  How  well  any 
particular  consuming  nation  fared  would  de- 
pend on  its  ability  to  comj>ete  In  this 
market. 

But  instead,  much  of  the  oil  revenue  gen- 
erated does  not  return  automatically  In  the 
demand  for  consuming  nation  products.  It 
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Is  completely  free,  totally  discretionary 
money  that  often  cannot  be  spent  sensibly 
on  imported  products.  The  funds  must  be 
held  in  the  form  of  monetary  or  real  assets 
of  the  consuming  nations  who  compete  for 
these  fimds  not  in  the  Import  markets  Of 
the  oil  producers,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
overall  quality  of  their  currencies  and  the 
stability  of  their  governments  and  private 
property  institutions.  In  this  competition, 
the  strong  get  stronger  and  the  weak  get 
weaker. 

Thus,  the  pains  caused  by  high  oil  prices 
are  exacerbated  by  low  oil  costs.  Once  again 
we  are  the  victims  of  abundance. 

In  summary,  the  existence  of  cheap  oil  has 
.ifforded  us  cheap  energy  for  a  couple  of 
decades,  but  Its  concentration  in  one  geo- 
graphical location  has  allowed  a  cartel  to 
form  and  take  away  these  benefits  so  quickly 
as  to  create  a  shock  to  the  International  econ- 
omy. The  crisis  is  not  In  the  price  of  oil,  but 
in  the  dramatic  change  in  the  price  In  a 
short  time  period. 

At  this  point  in  a  speech  I  am  normally 
expected  to  say  something  about  the  future. 
From  the  foregoing  remarks  you  can  readily 
see  that  the  energy  future  will  depend  not 
so  much  on  what  economists,  businessmen 
and  scientists  do,  but  on  what  governments 
do.  This  has  clearly  been  the  case  for  the  last 
several  decades  in  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason  forecasts  of  energy  prices  and  con- 
sumption have  been  wide  of  the  mark.  In- 
deed if  past  performance  is  a  guide,  little 
faith  should  be  placed  in  any  energy  fore- 
cast. Given  the  recently  increased  depend- 
ence of  energy  supply  and  demand  on  gov- 
ernment behavior,  the  prospects  for  accu- 
racy in  future  forecasts  are  dismal. 

Tliere  is.  however,  something  important 
that  can  be  said  about  the  way  we  look  at 
the  energy  future.  Most  projections  oriented 
towards  influencing  energy  policy  deal  with 
highly  aggregative  figures  and  with  over-all 
growth  scenarios  In  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
future  energy  demand  and  supply.  I  believe 
this  approach  is  a  miserable  way  to  go  about 
making  energy  policy.  In  the  first  place,  as 
I  have  indicated,  the  forecasts  are  almost 
certain  to  be  wrong.  But  more  important, 
this  conception  of  the  energy  issue  offers  no 
intelligent  basis  for  making  policy  choices. 
If  you  asked  me  whether  I  would  prefer  a 
2'.:,  energy  growth  or  a  4"^^  rate,  I  could  not 
give  an  Intelligent  answer,  nor  could  any- 
one else.  The  overall  energy  statistics  have 
almost  no  policy  meaning.  What  I  suppose 
people  have  in  mind  Is  that  by  going  through 
this  arithmetic  exercise  we  can  learn  how 
to  balance  future  demand  and  supply  and 
avoid  energy  shortages.  But  energy  shortages 
are  not  a  problem.  The  market-place  has 
been  balancing  supplies  and  demand  effi- 
ciently for  millennia.  The  ta.sk  confronting 
energy  policy  makers  is  to  choose  policies 
that  help  Individual  citizens  more  than  they 
hurt  them.  We  choose  policies  because  they 
make  people  better  off,  not  because  they  bal- 
ance two  columns  of  numbers.  The  only  way 
to  make  good  energy  policy  Is  to  study  In 
detail  the  human  consequences  of  each  de- 
cision and  make  the  choice  on  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case 

There  Is  another  fault  with  the  macro  or 
aggressive  approach:  It  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  government  plannhig  and  control. 
Yet  we  know  from  recent  history  that  the 
sectors  of  greatest  government  control  are 
the  ones  that  give  us  the  greatest  headaches. 

The  government  cannot  successfully  pro- 
gram the  future  by  blueprinting  supply  pro- 
grams for  oil,  coal  and  other  energy  sources 
or  by  postulating  elaborate  conservation  pro- 
grams with  rationing,  or  as  It  is  now  eu- 
phemistically known,  allocation.  Almost  cer- 
tainly such  programs  will  result  In  either 
large  surpluses  or  shortages,  and  more  Im- 
portant, unnecessary  costs.  What  is  called 
for   are   institutions   that   are   respon.sive    lo 


change  and  self -correcting  in  the  face  of  mis- 
taken premises.  The  market  is  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  political  &nd  bureaucratic  proc- 
esses as  we  know  them  today  are  not. 

In  spite  of  our  limited  capacity  to  predict 
the  energy  future,  there  Is  a  great  deal  we 
can  say  about  the  proper  policy  choices  that 
should  be  made.  Some  policies  have  benefits 
to  society  that  are  so  obviously  greater  than 
their  cost  that  we  simply  cannot  hesitate  to 
go  forward  with  tliem. 

First,  we  must  de-regulate  the  price  of 
natural  gas.  Regulating  natural  gas  prices  at 
their  current  levels  is  no  longer  intellect- 
ually defensible. 

Secondly,  we  should  remove  controls  on 
the  price  of  oil.  The  argument  for  oil  de-con- 
trol is  a  bit  weaker  than  for  gas  because  the 
oil  market  has  not  had  as  much  time  to  get 
messed  up  under  controls,  but  I  have  every 
confidence  the  FEA  will  catch  up  quickly  to 
the  FPC. 

Third,  we  should  open  up  promptly,  for 
competitive  leasing,  the  outer  continental 
shelf  and  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Fourth,  we  should  speed  up  government 
licensing  and  regulatory  procedures,  i>artlc- 
ularly  with  regard  to  nuclear  power  plants. 
To  cite  a  prominent  example,  the  nation  has 
lost  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  from  the  de- 
lay In  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  alone. 

My  final  recommendation  is  to  carry  out 
the  preceding  four  recommendations  Im- 
mediately. One  of  the  greatest  problems 
facing  our  economy  Is  the  uncertainty  sur- 
ro-indlng  government  policy  lu  the  energy 
field.  Businessmen  and  consumers  must 
know  the  rules  of  the  game  if  they  are  to 
make  sensible  decisions  about  fxiture  con- 
.sumptlon  and  production.  It  may  well  be 
better  to  adopt  a  clear-cut  mediocre  energy 
policy  today  than  to  stumble  along  as  we 
are  even  It  it  leads  to  a  better  policy  five 
years  from  now. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  that  could  be 
made  would  be  to  view  the  energy  problem 
as  primarily  somethhig  that  might  happen 
in  the  year  2000  unless  we  take  action  on  a 
crash  basis  today  to  develop  more  energy 
sotirces.  New  energy  sources  will  be  devel- 
oped and  certainly  we  shotild  attend  to  their 
development.  But  the  main  energy  problem 
is  now  and  for  the  next  ten  years.  We  must 
permit  the  economy  to  adjust  to  the  new 
level  of  prices  Instead  of  resisting  the  In- 
evitable. Indeed,  freeing  American  consum- 
ers and  producers  to  adjust  to  the  price  of 
energy  is  the  best  single  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  price. 


KIDNEY  DISEASE:   "WE  LOST" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  months,  I  have  had 
printed  in  the  Record  thousands  of  words 
and  hundreds  of  statistics  about  the 
cliaos  which  has  existed  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  the  management  of  the  kidney 
disease  program.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  I 
sponsored  the  amendment  which  estab- 
lished that  program  2  years  ago.  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  our  hopes  have  been 
unfulfilled. 

I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  several  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  kidney  program  in  recent 
montlis.  Most  hospitals  and  patients  are 
being  reimbursed  in  a  reasonably  timely 
fashion,  problems  between  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  have  been  resolved,  and 
new  proposed  interim  regulations  have 
just  been  issued.  But  all  of  that  progress 


pales  in  comparison  to  a  recent  letter 
which  I  received  from  a  bereaved  young 
woman  from  California. 

She  wrote  to  me  about  the  death  of  her 
husband.  He  had  suffered  from  chronic 
kidney  disease  for  some  time  and  had 
more  recently  received  a  kidney  trans- 
plant. 

Wayne  Ritchey  lived  in  El  Centro. 
Calif.  To  receive  dialysis  treatments  3 
times  a  week,  Wayne  drove  250  miles 
round-trip  to  a  facility  in  San  Diego. 
There  were  two  hospitals  near  his  home, 
but  neither  had  a  dialysis  facility. 

Wayne  Ritchey  s  phght  came  to  my 
attention  because  his  uncle  is  a  friend 
of  mine.  It  was  through  his  uncle  that 
I  learned  that  money  had  been  placed 
in  a  bank  account  to  purchase  a  dialysis 
machine  in  El  Centro.  There  were  some 
13  people  in  that  remote  area  of  Cali- 
fornia who  made  the  same  trip  Wayne 
Ritchey  made  3  times  every  week,  and 
the  community  hajd  raised  the  money  to 
provide  these  people  with  the  treatment 
they  needed. 

Bureaucratic  delay  played  Its  ruthless 
game.  For  months,  my  oflBce  worked 
with  hospital  representatives  in  El  Cen- 
tro and  with  health  officials  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  dialysis 
treatment  progi'am  underway.  During 
those  months  of  waiting,  Wayne  Ritchey 
got  his  transplant,  and  his  family  and 
I  shared  a  common  prayer  that  he  would 
accept  the  transplant  and  live  in  goo<l 
health.  But  Wayne  Ritchey  died  on 
August  26. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  I  wrote 
Wayne  to  find  out  how  he  was  doing. 
When  his  wife  wrote  to  tell  me  of  his 
death,  she  included  a  letter  which 
Wayne  had  started  to  write  to  me  just 
before  he  died.  He  speaks  of  his  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  treatment,  of  being 
shuttled  from  one  facility  to  another,  of 
feeling  that  nobody  cared. 

Wayne  Ritchey  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  finish  his  letter  to  me,  but  his  wife 
filled  in  where  Wayne  left  off.  She  also 
speaks  of  the  agony  and  the  finstivtion 
which  Wayne  went  through  in  an  effort 
to  remain  alive. 

Mrs.  Ritchey 's  final  paragraph  says: 
"We  lost,"  and  I  share  her  grief  as  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  shared  by  my  colleagues. 
But  I  intend  to  redouble  my  efforts  to 
make  the  kidney  program  work,  and  io 
make  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care  a  reality  for  every  American. 
I  did  not  fight  for  a  kidney  disea.se 
program  so  that  people  like  Wayne 
Ritchey  would  lose.  I  wanted  to  see  an 
end  to  the  loss  of  needless  lives  because 
people  who  did  not  have  the  money  to 
take  advantage  of  the  advances  made 
by  medical  technolog>'  would  be  able  to 
go  on  dialysis  or  get  a  kidney  trans- 
plant. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  postscript  to  me, 
Mrs.  Ritchey  says. 

If  there  is  any  way  I  can  pet  my  story  out 
nbout  the  tragedy  of  diplysls  and  transplants 
I  wL-^h  you  ^vould  let  me  know. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  to  spread  her 
stoiy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mrs.  Ritchey 's  letter  to  me  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  her  late  hus- 
band's uncompleted  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  tlic  Record. 
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Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

OS  follows: 

SxPT.  22,  1074. 
Deak  Senator  Hartkx: 
Wayne  aied  Au^st  26. 
I  tcmnil  this  letter  that  he  had  started 
and  Although  Its  not  completed  It  will  give 
you  some  small  Idea  of  the  problems. 

As  an  obeerver  I  can  only  say  that  the 
proUems  are  horrendous  and  will  only  be- 
come worse  througl»the  thing  that  was  to 
be  tiM  most  help  to  the  victims  of  caiastropb- 
ic  diseases.  Medicare.  I'm  afraid  that  It  will 
be  terribly  abused  by  the  doctors  with  little 
benefit  to  the  patient.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
open  conflict  between  the  sivgeons  and 
uephrologists.  When  It  gate  to  the  point 
wbere  Che  patient  is  aware  of  the  fight  be- 
tween these  two  groups  ov«r  top  billing  and 
their  share  of  tha  laoney  Its  bad.  Those  are 
'Jie  problems  at  the  tofi  and  they  continue 
on  down  the  line.  The  promise  of  the  con- 
ilntiatlon  of  Mfe  Is  offerwl  with  very  little 
.■support.  People  too  sick  to  get  themselves  to 
dialysis  center»x( paying  twenty-four  dollars 
a  day  taking  cabs  and  buses,  begging  friends 
and  neighbors  to  help  you),  people  too  sick 
lo  fix  a  lunch  on  the  only  day  tbey  can  eat 
uhat  they  want  and  hoping  that  someone 
will  be  around  to  go  out  and  get  you  some- 
thing and  then  almost  the  last  straw  getting 
off  the  machine  with  a  blood  pressure  ol 
80/80  and  as  soon  as  you  show  any  signs  of 
life  at  all  being  tlu-own  out  on  the  street 
lo  find  your  way  home  the  t>est  you  can. 

All  In  all  Its  a  vei-y  inhuman  and  degrad- 
ing experience.  It  has  an  effect  on  all  who 
siu-round  you(,)  family,  friends  to  say  noth- 
ing of  your  finances. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  help  and  concern 
through  our  long  struggle.  We  lost.  But  may- 
be we  made  the  road  easier  for  someone  else. 
I  hope.  If  I  can  give  you  any  more  informa- 
tion please  let  n«e  know. 

With  deep  appreclaUou. 

(signed)  B.\RaAiiA  Cecere  RiTCKEY. 

P.S.  If  there  Ls  any  way  I  can  get  my  story 
o\it  about  the  tragedy  of  dialysis  and  trans- 
plants I  wish  you'd  let  me  know. 

DZAR  SCMATOK  HaBTKE  : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  ex- 
pressing your  best  wishes  for  my  health. 

I  am  sorry  it  has  taken  so  long  to  reply 
but  the  problems  I  had  with  dialysis  were  so 
numerous  I  dldnt  know  how  to  answer. 

The  troubles  started  with  my  Initial  hos- 
pitalization for  high  blood  pressure.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertension 
was  falling  kidneys,  and  the  cure  or  remedy 
was  dialysis.  The  hospital  I  was  in  did  not 
have  a  dialysis  unit  &o  I  had  to  arrange 
transportation  to  another  hospital  approxi- 
mately ten  miles  awnj-.  My  wife  and  mother 
drove  me  bark  and  forth,  however,  my  treat- 
ments were  In  the  evening  and  I  didn't  finish 
cill  10:00  to  11:00  PM  and  then  they  had  to 
return  from  San  Diego  to  El  Centto,  a  trtp  of 
120  miles.  I  feel  I  should  have  been  trans- 
terred  to  the  University  Hospital  or  one  of 
the  other  hospitals  in  the  area  with  a  dialysis 
unit  when  I  was  diagnosed  as  having  renal 
failure. 

After  stabilizing  my  blood  pressure  via 
dialysis  and  heavy  medication  I  was  dls- 
ciiarged  and  assigned  dialysis  treatment  at 
Bio  Medical  Dialysis  Center,  a  private  corpo- 
ration located  In  San  Diego.  My  schedule  was 
three  days  a  week  from  7:00  ajn.  to  1 :30  p.m. 


NEED  FOR  A  GAS  TAX 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  theie  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  November  10,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  an  article 
by  Tom  Wicker  which  is  particularly 
timely  and  noteworthy.  \ 


While  several  national  leaders  iuive 
acknowledged  that  fuel  conservation  Is 
one  of  the  fastest  and  soimde.st  means  of 
reducing  our  energy  shortages,  there  Is  no 
consensus  on  the  actions  needed  to 
achieve  this  conservation.  The  President 
has  asked  all  Americans  to  voluntarily 
conserve,  but  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  this  will  be  enough. 

Stricter  measures  will  have  to  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  appreciably  reduce  fuel  con- 
sumption. The  gasoline  tax,  which  I  have 
favored,  is  one  method  which  strikes  at 
the  heai't  of  the  problem. 

Tom  Wicker  makes  an  effective  argu- 
moit  for  a  gasoline  tax  which  my  col- 
leagues shoiild  find  most  interesting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oitz  Wat  To  Brnc  no:  Bm-urr 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
George  Meany  cut  through  a  lot  of  baloney 
when  he  said  the  Democratic  victory  In  the 
Congressional  elections  was  not  a  "mandate" 
for  anytlilng,  but  a  voter  reaction  to  "all  the 
scandal  and  the  coHapslug  economy."  If  the 
hundreds  of  Democratic  Congressional  can- 
didates around  the  nation  were  advocating 
some  coherent  economic  program  which  the 
voters  duly  endorsed,  that  fact  was  not  ap- 
parent to  anyone  but  Democratic  Chairman 
Bob  Stra^iss. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say.  nevertheless,  that 
if  the  election  had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  was 
not  to  validate  the  economic  records  of  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations.  Instead 
the  returns  logically  implied  that  voters 
would  like  to  see  more  effective  control  of 
Inflation  and  less  unemployment,  and  that 
they  don't  think  Mr.  Ford  is  doing  much 
aboxit  either. 

So  now  that  the  immediate  necessity  to 
face  the  wrathful  voter  is  out  of  the  way, 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
should  find  the  courage  to  take  necessary 
economic  steps.  Right?  So  far,  the  Indications 
are  not  encouraging. 

Mr.  Meany  probably  was  correct  that  when 
Democratic  Congressional  leaders  talk  of 
wage-price  controls,  they  really  mean  grant- 
ing authority  for  Mr.  Ford  to  Impose  such 
controls,  when.  If  and  how  he  sees  fit — you 
do  It,  Jerry.  Mr.  Ford  himself  Is  not  even 
•i'.  illlng  to  concede  there  is  a  recession,  which 
hardly  suggests  he  is  willing  to  bite  that 
mythical  buUet  everyone  talks  about.  And 
wiiat  leading  Democrat,  secure  In  his  new 
term,  has  yet  talked  of  such  a  muscular  move 
as  a  stia  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax? 

This  Is  a  proposal  that  Mr.  Ford  dismissed 
more  or  less  out  of  hand.  Then  he  apparently 
dismissed  his  energy  administrator,  John 
Sawhlll — but  not  his  Treasury  Secretary. 
WlUlam  Simon — for  advocating  it  anjrway. 
Democratic  leaders  like  Senators  Mondale, 
Muskle  and  Elagieton  have  shied  away  in 
holy  horror.  Yet,  this  many-edged  proposal 
has  much  to  recommend  It,  when  it  comes  to 
buIlet-biUng. 

A  gasoline  tax  would  be  the  quickest  tiad 
mofit  effective  means  of  Imposing  the  kind  of 
oil  conservation  on  American  consumers 
that  is  the  most  useful  response  to  the  gen- 
eral energy  crisis  and  to  the  threat  of  an- 
other Arab  oU  embargo.  High  American  oil 
consumption  Is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  Its  reduction — by  real, 
not  token  amounts — Is  necessary  both  to  a 
long-term  energy  solution  and  to  reduce  the 
immediate  effectiveness  of  the  Arab  oil 
".veapon. 

A  gas  tax  Inrrease  would  effect  that  kind 
of  conservation   without  affecting  the  more 


vital  uses  of  oil — Cor  home  heating  and  In- 
dustrial fwets.  It  wotild  eUmlnat*  the  need 
for  gaaoline  rationing.  It  would  drive  down 
demand.  lather  than  reducing  Imports  and 
malting  demand  conform,  as  the  Ftencb  are 
trying  to  do.  It  might  even  lead  the  Federal 
Qoverainent  out  of  its  shortsigbted  reiiisal 
to  provide  adeqnate  funds  lor  mass  trans- 
portation development.  Feu-er  automobiles  in 
the  cltleB  oonld  improve  urban  life,  and  gaso- 
line conservation  would  do  much  to  remove 
air  pollution  from  the  long  list  of  national 
problems. 

A  gasoline  tax  Increase  would  have  more 
nntl-lnflatlonary  Impact  than  Mr.  PwxI'b  pro- 
posed 6  per  cent  surcharge  on  income  taxes, 
making  the  latter  unnecessary.  A  ten-cent 
increase,  for  example,  would  bring  in  an  esti- 
mated $11  billion  in  additional  revenues- 
taking  ta  bUllon  more  out  of  the  public's 
pocket  than  the  surcharge  would. 

As  for  poor  familtes  who  wmiM  be  dis- 
advantaged, they  are  estimated  to  use  lees 
than  a  third  as  much  gasoline  ae  the  average 
American  consiimer,  and  the  iRtreased  tax 
could  be  rebated  to  them  at  small  coot  and 
wl thorn  much  effect  on  gas  conservation ,  The 
remaining  revenue  Increase  woruM  be  ample 
to  finance  both  low-Income  tax  relief  for 
those  hit  hardest  by  inflation  and  a  public- 
employment  program  (perhaps  with  emphasis 
on  mass  transit  facllitleB)  for  those  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  slack  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gasoline  tax  Increase 
would  have  severe  Impact  on  the  a-utomoblle 
industry,  which  Is  already  In  a  Slump.  Bnt 
recurring  oil  shortages  or  gasoline  rationing 
or  any  of  the  visible  alternatives  are  not 
t'olng  to  be  much  better  for  the  auto  In- 
dustry, which  Is  going  to  be  driven  in  any 
case  to  nuOOng  smaller  cars  and  more  effi- 
cient engines — perhaps  with  Government  tax 
credits  to  help  cushion  the  transition. 

A  gasoline  tax  Increase  would  be  unpopu- 
lar and  cause  much  dislocation  In  an  auto- 
mobile society,  but  neither  the  economic  nor 
the  energy  problem  can  be  dealt  with  by  half- 
measures  and  easy  promises  and  who  knows? 
Maybe  American  voters  are  smarter  and 
tougher  characters  than  the  polls  think.  May- 
be they  might  be  willing  to  take  their  medi- 
cine— grumbling  all  the  time — If  somebody 
they  trusted  had  the  guts  to  say  the  medicine 
was  good  for  them.  And  maybe  somebody 
who  showed  that  kind  of  guts  would  be 
trusted. 

Such  a  somebody  should  also  advocate 
opening  the  highway  trust  fund  to  general 
transportation  uses.  That's  a  logical  next  step 
after  a  gasoline  tax  Increase,  and  Just  In  case 
the  public  wont  accept  the  latter,  there's 
an  old  saying  that  goes.  "T[o\i  might  as  well 
lie  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  goat." 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OP   POSITION   ON 
A   VOTE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Presidciit,  I 
v.as  necessarily  absent  from  the  Saaate 
on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1974.  Had  I 
been  present  for  the  vote  (No.  485  Leg. » 
on  final  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  386,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1974, 1  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  CTJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  cargo 
l-'reference  bill  also  referred  to  as  the 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974  Is  a 
direct  attack  on  our  economy.  The  Sen- 
ate should  defeat  the  pending  confer- 
ence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  me  at  a  press  conference  today  to- 
gether with  a  backup  statement  of  mine 
entiUed   "You   Can't  Win   With  Cargo 
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Preference"  and  also  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remabks  of  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis 

Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
media  for  coming. 

On  September  6,  when  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  8193,  a  highly  controversial  bill  that 
would  require  up  to  30%  of  America's  oil 
imports  to  be  carried  on  domestic  built  and 
registered  tankers  by  a  vote  of  42  to  23, 
many  Senators  due  to  campaigning  and  other 
reason  were  necessarily  away  and,  therefore, 
were  not  present  for  the  debate.  During  that 
debate,  the  question  of  the  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  this  Cargo  Preference  Bill  did  not 
come  Into  sharp  focus. 

President  Ford,  In  his  recent  address  to 
the  Joint  Session  of  Congress  labeled  Infla- 
tion as  "Public  Enemy  Number  One"  and  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  prepare  Inflationary 
Impact  statements  for  each  Bill.  As  far  as  I 
know,  to  date  no  such  study  has  been  pre- 
pared for  H.R.  8193.  For  this  reason,  I  asked 
a  cross-section  of  the  American  economy  to 
comment  on  the  Inflationary  consequences  of 
H.R.  8193  prior  to  the  Senate's  final  consider- 
ation of  it. 

I  wrote  to  renowned  economists  of  nu- 
merous economic  persuasion — including  all 
those  whom  President  Ford  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  his  recent  White  House  Summit 
Conference  on  Inflation;  to  Federal  Agencies; 
and  to  people  from  areas  of  American  life  af- 
fected by  HJl.  8103. 

I  can  say  today,  as  a  result  of  this  Investi- 
gation, that  H.R.  8193  is  unquestionably, 
undeniably,  and  unconscionably  Inflationary. 
And,  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  unnecessarily  higher  prices  to  every 
American  consumer. 

Every  vsTltten  response  received  to  date 
agrees  that  the  Bill  Is  highly  Inflationary  to 
the  American  economy.  They  differ  only  on 
exactly  how  Inflationary  the  BUI  will  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  President  Ford, 
In  his  legislative  message  earlier  this  week 
specifically  voiced  his  concern  fibout  H.R. 
8193  when  he  stated, 

"Although  I  fully  support  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  problems  which  this  bill  raises  In  the 
areas  of  foreign  relations,  national  security, 
and  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  potential 
l.nflatlonary  Impact  of  cargo  preference." 

I  have  sent  a  compilation  of  the  responses 
I  received  to  the  President — which  clearly 
reaffirm  his  concerns — for  his  consideration 
and  vrtll  send  them  to  all  of  my  Colleagues. 

I  am  sure  that  my  Colleagues  here  In  the 
Senate  agree  with  me  that  a  strong  vibrant 
Merchant  Marine  Is  necessary  and  that  the 
proper  federal  approach  In  trying  to  achieve 
this  goal  is  best  expressed  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970. 

The  evidence  Is  clear.  This  vote  will  prove 
to  be  an  important  test  of  Congresses's  com- 
mitment to  begin  ending  the  insidious  Infla- 
tion that  tends  to  erode  public  confidence  In 
our  economy  and  which  hits  hardest  at  those 
on  fixed  and  lower  incomes.  The  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  convince  the  American 
people  it  intends  to  fight  "Public  Enemy 
Number  One"  by  defeating  the  Conference 
Report  on  H.R.  8193. 

An  objective  appraisal  of  these  rfsponses 
will  lead  others  to  conclusively  agree  with 
me  that  you  can't  WIN  with  Cargo  Pref- 
erence. 

You  Can't  Win  With  Cargo  Preference 
(By  Carl  T.  Curtis,  U.S.  Senator) 

On  September  5,  1974  the  Senate  passed 
H.R  8193  by  a  vote  of  42  to  28  Soon  we  wUl 
hr.-.e   a   chance   to  rectify  that   mistake   by 


defeating  the  Conference  Report  on  this 
Cargo  Preference  legislation. 

Though  many  of  us  were  necessarily  ab- 
sent from  that  vote,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
dear  friend  and  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Norrls  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire,  for 
his  outstanding  efforts  In  trying  to  warn  the 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  consequences 
of  enactment  of  H.R.  8193.  Also,  my  compli- 
ments to  those  Senators  from  those  Eastern 
Seaboard,  energy  consuming  States,  who 
realized  that  the  Nation  in  general  and  in 
particular  the  40%  of  the  population  they 
represent  that  consumes  lO'.'c  of  our  energy 
imports  would  be  seriously  hurt  by  the 
higher  fuel  prices  Inherent  in  H.R.  8193  and 
therefore  opposed  the  Bill. 

During  the  earlier  debate,  however,  the 
question  of  the  BiU's  inflationary  Impact  did 
not  come  into  sharp  focus. 

Since  President  Ford  has  accurately  de- 
scribed inflation  as  America's  "Public  Enemy 
Number  One,"  I  asked  for  expert  opinion  on 
this  Bill's  economic  impact  from  a  broad 
sampling  of  the  Nation's  leading  economists 
as  well  as  persons  In  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  who  are  In  a  position  to  know 
and  assess  the  legislation's  impact.  All  told, 
I  sent  approximately  60  letters  requesting 
their  assessment  of  the  Inflationary  Impact 
of  H.R.  8193. 

What  clearly  emerges  from  every  response 
from  this  cross-section  of  economists  of  vir- 
tually every  economic  persuasion  and  from 
the  citizens  whose  Interests  transcend  philo- 
sophical differences  Is  that  H.R.  8193  Is  un- 
questionably, undeniably,  and  unconscion- 
ably Inflationary  and  enactment  will  result 
In  unnecessarily  higher  prices  to  every 
American  consumer. 

Tlie  responses  speak  for  themselves: 

Walter  Heller,  Regents'  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Minnesota  referred  me 
to  his  comments  on  H.R.  8193  which  he  made 
during  his  remarks  at  the  recent  White 
House  Summit  Conference  on  Inflation.  He 
said,  on  September  28,  1974 : 

"A  painful  and  current  case  In  point  Is  the 
Bill  just  passed  by  Congress  to  require  30% 
of  U.S.  oil  Imports  to  be  carried  in  U.S.  flag 
tankers,  which  will  cost  American  consumers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  One  hopes 
that  this  fatted  calf  wlU  be  stillborn." 

PaiU  A.  Samuelson,  Institute  Professor  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institut*  of  Technology  said: 

"A  jury  of  economists  of  all  shades  of  po- 
litical opinion  would  largely  concur  that  this 
legislation  would  add  to  the  current  infla- 
tion, and  would  subtract  from  the  real 
standard  of  life  of  the  American  people — 
without  at  the  same  time  adding  any  worth- 
while national  security  or  protection  of  our 
energy  resources. 

"Indeed,  at  the  Second  Siunmlt  Meeting  of 
Economic  Experts,  at  the  Waldorf  in  New 
Tork,  of  the  23  economists  present,  21  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  opposed  to  pre- 
cisely such  meastu-es  as  this  one.  Of  the  two 
who  refused  to  approve  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  other  21  economists,  one  was 
the  AFL-CIO  representative. 

"I  believe  this  Is  one  measure  that  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  can  Join  In 
rejecting." 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  Professor  at  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  says: 

"I  regard  this  Bill  as  an  excellent  Illus- 
tration of  how  a  narrow  special  Interest  can 
triumph  over  the  general  Interests.  Any 
member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  who  has 
been  expressing  deep  concern  about  the  high 
cost  of  gasoline  and  oil  to  consumers  would 
be  displaying  hypocrisy  If  he  votes  for  this 
Bill.  That  Is  a  strong  statement  but  it  is, 
I  believe  a  fair  statement." 

C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr..  of  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  Department  of  Economics 
snys: 

"Though   I    cannot   express   my   views   In 


quantitative  terms,  I  can  certainly  say  that 
this  will  raise  the  price  of  oil  and  is  Infla- 
tionary. It  Is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
alms  to  help  a  sector  of  the  economy,  but 
ends  up  asking  that  the  rest  of  the  economy 
pay  for  the  price.  The  simplest  response  I 
can  make  Is  that  this  act.  If  passed,  wUI  drive 
prices  up." 

Otto  Eckstein  of  Harvard  University's  De- 
partment of  Economics  says: 

"This  legislation  would  seriously  com- 
pound our  Inflationary  difficulties,  con- 
tribute to  our  energy  problems  and  all  with- 
out significant  redeeming  social  value. 

"If  the  Congress  and  the  President  find 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  political 
pressures  for  this  legislation  under  the  cur- 
rent economic  circumstances,  then  our  polit- 
ical-economic system  is  in  very  deep 
trouble." 

John  Letlche.  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Berkley  put  his  comments  rather  strongly 
by  saying : 

"It  is  most  regrettable  that  no  'Inflation- 
ary Impact  Statement'  has  been  prepared  on 
this  Ill-advised  legislation:  For  It  would 
definitely  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  BUI 
would  aggravate  the  already  deleterious  In- 
flationary pressures  upon  our  economy.  It 
cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  Imported  crude  and,  thereby  fiu-ther 
Inflating  the  price  of  gasoline,  heating  oil, 
fertilizer  and  numerous  other  petrochemical - 
related  products.  According  to  my  estimates, 
the  'Energy  Transportation  Becurltv  Act  of 
1974'  would  have  the  net  effect  of  raising 
the  price  of  gasoline  above  1  to  2  cents  a 
gallon. 

"The  evidence  Is  Incontrovertible  that  this 
lU-chosen  Act  would  seriously  aggravate  the 
already  existing  shortages  In  basic  indus- 
tries, such  as  steel. 

"The  distortion  in  the  balance  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  that  this  legislation  would 
bring  about  Injects  a  political  factor  into 
the  collective  bargaining  process  that  is 
bound  to  have  deleterious  effects  upon  the 
Nation's  objectives  of  fighting  inflation,  re- 
ducing monopoly  power  and  negotiating  a 
code  of  trading  principles  under  the  GATT 
which  would  reduce  rather  than  exacerbate 
the  cartelizatlon  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
disruption  of  the  International  financial 
structure. 

"The  passage  of  H.R.  8193,  and  Its  resulting 
rise  In  the  price  of  crude,  will  put  Into 
jeopardy  the  credibility  of  our  Government's 
attempt  to  struggle  with  Inflation.  It  opens 
the  door  to  the  cartellzatlon  of  trade  In  othei 
basic  commodities  in  short  supply,  such  as 
iron  ore. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  political  econ- 
omy, there  Is  nothing  to  Justify  the  passage 
of  this  legislation;  particularly  since  the 
Maritime  Act  of  1970  is  well  suited  to  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  the  Merchant 
Marine." 

MUton  Friedman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Department  of  Economics  was  equally 
strong  In  his  comments  when  he  said: 

"The  requirement  that  a  specified  per- 
centage of  all  oil  Imports  be  carried  in  U.S. 
built  tankers  Is  an  unconscionable  special 
Interest  measure  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has 
no  redeeming  feature  whatsover. 

"The  measure  would  burden  the  consumer, 
imdermlne  our  policy  of  promoting  expanded 
International  trade,  and  Increase  government 
spending — and  all  In  order  to  provide  em- 
ployment to  classes  of  labor  that  are  already 
short  and  high  paid. 

"By  Increasing  government  spending,  this 
measure  would  foster  a  more  rapid  Increase 
In  the  quantity  of  money;  by  wasting  re- 
sources, it  would  make  for  a  lower  level  of 
output:  both  effects  would  be  Inflationary 
unless  offset  by  reductions  In  spending  else- 
where. In  the  present  situation,  such  reduc- 
tions are  difficult  to  envision. 

"I  conclude  that  the  public  Interest  clearly 
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requires  the  defeat  of  tmy  provisions  requir- 
ing oil  to  be  carried  In  U.S.  buUt  registered 
tanXen.  We  profess  to  believe  in  freedom  and 
free  tntde.  We  sbould  practice  what  we 
preach." 

Yale  University's  Richard  Cooper  agrees 
with  his  colleagues : 

"I  believe  this  bill  would  be  highly  Infla- 
tionary, to  the  worse  sense  of  raising  real 
co^tE,  and  should  be  defeated. 

"In  addition  to  raising  the  ptrlces  of  pe- 
troleum products  to  the  already  beleagured 
cansximers.  this  provision  would  raise  the 
production  costs  of  American  mauufsu:turers 
and  this  rediices  their  competitiveness  In 
world  markets.  I  am,  therefore,  highly  skepti- 
cal of  any  alleged  balance  of  payments  bene- 
fits from  this  provision  because  of  this  loss 
In  competitiveness." 

I  will  place  responses  from  other  econo- 
mists In  the  Record  as  I  receive  them. 

The  various  Agencies  I  wrote  appear  to  be 
equally  unanimous  in  opposition  to  H.H. 
8193.  For  ezample. 

AaslstaQt  Secretary  of  State,  Linwood  Hol- 
ton,  «TOte : 

"HJL  8193  would  extend  cargo  preference 
for  the  first  time  to  tlie  area  of  commercial 
cargoes  and  would  cot  only  set  a  precedent 
but  would  counter  the  United  States  policy 
of  encouraging  to  the  extent  possible.  Inter- 
national fair  trade  for  shipping.  It  would 
violate  commitments  made  In  more  than 
thirty  of  our  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Navlgatlcn  Treaties  with  many  countries. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  8193  would  certainly 
be  tantamount  to  eneoiiraging  similar,  but 
liiore  drastic,  moves  on  the  pnrt  of  the  oil- 
producing  countries.  It  TTOuld  not  only 
greatly  affect  the  flexibility  now  enjoyed  by 
importers  in  meeting  supply  demands,  but  it 
would  affect,  a:s  noted  below,  the  cost  of  this 
supply.  Finally,  many  maritime  nations.  In- 
cluding NATO  alliance  countries,  have  al- 
ready voiced  serious  reservations  re{:,irdlng 
ilie  restrictive  nature  of  H.R.  8193,  and  thus 
its  passage  could  vitally  affect  future  diplo- 
matic relations  wltli  these  nations. 

•'Once  the  US.  approves  the  concept  of 
petroleum  cargo  preferences,  similar  legls'a- 
tion  at  a  higher  percentage,  as  a  condition 
of  supply  may  very  v.-ell  emerge  from  the 
producing  Nations.  Accordingly,  In  such  a 
captive  r.iniKet,  a  foretfen  government  which 
controls  both  source  and  transportation 
could  conceivably  raise  prices  to  nearly  any 
l^vel  It  wishes  in  the  curreut  energj'  shortatre 
climate.  Diplomatic  efforts  on  our  part  would 
tlien  have  UtUe  logical  basis. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Indl- 
c.ited  It  oppose.s  H.R.  8193  because  in  its  total 
concept  the  Bill  would  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Amprtfan  farmer.  Specifically, 
the  legislation  would  Impose  added  ciist.8  of  at 
lea^t  $.50  per  br.rrel  for  e.ery  barrel  of 
petroleum  imported.  Hence,  as  the  cost  of 
imported  oil  lucrca.se.s,  the  price  of  domestic 
oil  vill  tend  to  rise  proportionately.  With 
the  agriculture  industry  consuming  more 
petroleum  products  than  any  other  industry, 
it  Is  estimated  that  H.R.  8193  will  ca\ise  an 
increase  of  farm  fuel  coste  of  -$35  million  per 
year  and  an  Increased  total  to  agriculture  of 
at  least  $175  million  per  year.  TbeM  higher 
co.sts  will  inevitably  be  pa-ssed  along  to  the 
consumer  at  the  superniarlret  and  would  be 
clearly  inflationary.  Additionally,  H.R.  8193 
■would  establish  an  unfortunate  precedent  for 
the  possible  extension  of  U.S.  flag  preference 
me«sures  to  other  commercial  imports  and 
pxports  such  as  grain  and  other  agricultural 
commodities.  Ac<»rdingly,  the  higher  petro- 
leum costs  and  the  possible  extension  of  flag 
quota  requirements  to  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor woiild  have  a  reprfcbslve  effect  on  U.S. 
agricultural  expansion  and  would  impair 
agriculture's  slgniflcant  contrlbullon  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

"In  conclusion,  the  cargo  preference  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8193  kw,  in  comparison  to  di- 
rect subokly.  an  iiiflfcient  and  cumbersome 


means  of  promoting  the  merchant  marine — 
particularly  since  Its  tmpleroentatlon  would 
interfere  and  cloud  tbe  deliberate  nattire  of 
foreign  policy,  wtiile  at  the  same  time  draa- 
ticaily  faeltng  the  Area  of  domestic  Inflation 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  people." 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, oommented: 

"To  the  extent  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
8193  would  cause  this  capacity  to  be  used  to 
transport  iii.'^ecure  Imported  oil  instead  of 
building  OCS  drilling  rigs  to  lncrea.se  do- 
mefstlc  prcxluctlon  the  'Energy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act'  would  in  fact  contribute 
to  our  overall  energy  Insecurity." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions &  Logistics) ,  Arthur  I.  Mendolla,  noted: 
"The  United  States  has  becjome,  and  »-lll 
remain  for  some  years  Into  the  future,  an  oil- 
short  and  refinery-short  nation  dependent  on 
multiple  foreign  sources  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  to  sustain  its  economy  in 
peacetime  and  to  Insure  adequate  petroleum 
resources  for  the  Nation's  security  In  time  of 
war.  We  cannot  expect  the  nations  which 
produce  or  refine  that  oil,  however  friendly 
they  may  be,  to  look  with  equanimity  on  uni- 
lateral American  legislative  actions  whldi 
u-ould  dictate  in  part  the  flag  of  the  ves- 
sels which  call  at  their  port«  to  carry  away 
their  crude  oil  or  refined  products,  or  deliver 
crude  oil  to  their  refineries.  H.R.  8193  would 
.«>o  dictate,  and  should  It  become  law,  we 
must  realistically  antlcrtpate  counter  actions 
which  would  led  to  compartmentallzatlon  of 
the  world's  tanker  fleets  on  a  national  flog 
baste.  Eventually,  most  tankers  would  be  con- 
trolled by  governments  which  are  likely  to 
be  parties  to,  or  vitally  concerned  with  future 
potential  crise.s  in  international  oil  supply, 
whether  caused  by  economic,  political  or 
military  reasons.  The  great  flerrtblUty  In  em- 
ployment of  the  world  tanker  fleet  which  we 
have  always  enjoyed  in  the  pas^p^ld  be 
gone,  with  potentially  harmful  rSSults  In  an 
emergency." 

I  must  comment  here  that  although  re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  register 
Mr.  Nader's  position  on  this  Bill,  he  remains 
con.iplcuously  silent  on  a  Bill  adversely  af- 
fecting American  consumers.  However, 

Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs  commented: 
"I  share  your  misgivings  about  this  legis- 
lation and  I  think  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  I  wrote  Senior  Long  In  June  of 
this  year  to  state  for  the  record  my  concerns 
sibout  the  detrimental  effects  on  the  con- 
sumer and  inflation  which  this  legislation  is 
likely  to  have." 

In  that  letter  of  last  June  to  Senator  Long, 
she  made  the  following  comnicnts  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer: 

"Passage  of  oil  cargo  preference  leglsla- 
ti.in  Is  virtually  certain  to  cause  an  increase 
In  consumer's  cost  of  living.  This  Is  partlcu- 
'ariy  unfortunate  in  light  of  the  high  lufia- 
ilcin  v'lilch  currently  confronts  us. 

"While  estimates  vary  regarding  this  legis- 
lation's genei-al  inflationary  conseqtienc^s 
and  It.s  effect  on  the  prices  of  specific  con- 
sumer goods  and  services,  the  Increases  will 
be  appreciable.  The  American  ccwsumer 
simply  cannot  afford  this. 

"Some  proponents  of  the  legislation  say 
that  these  Increases  are  miiilmai  and  there- 
fore bearable  by  consumers.  I  say  that  such 
a  position  is  hostile  to  the  Interests  of  cson- 
sumers.  The  Increascc — even  by  conservative 
estimates — will  amount  to  literally  millions 
of  unnecessary  dollars  out  of  the  pockets 
of  American  consumers  every  year.  More- 
over, the  cumulative  etfect  of  the  assault  of 
'minimal  price  increases'  upon  the  con- 
sumer's buying  power  can  be  truly  unset- 
tling, as  we  r.re  seeing  at  the  present  time. 
"There  ai-n  signs  of  improvement  on  the 
inflationary  front.  It  Is  especially  impor- 
tant now  that  we  protect  oar  advantage  by 
firmly  relating  temptations  which  would 
strenuthen  the  forces  of  inflation.  One  way 


that  we  can  be  effective  In  this  regard  is  to 
defer  on  cargo   preference  legislation. 

"Beyond  Its  inflationary  implications,  I 
am  also  coucerued  by  the  fact  tbat  Imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  is  very  likely 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  petroleum  imports 
to  the  United  States,  and  worsen  the  energy 
shortage  already  facing  consumers.  WUliam 
E.  Simon  has  stated  that  this  legislation 
could  hinder  our  progress  toward  Project 
Independence  whereby  we  hope  to  guaran- 
tee ourselves  a  secure  and  adequate  energy 
supply  for  the  years  aliead. 

"Spot  purchases  of  oil  from  foreign  re- 
fineries account  for  a  significant  portion  of 
our  imports.  I  understand  that  passage  of 
tills  legislation  would  Interfere  with  these 
transactions  and  could  result  lu  the  loss  of 
as  much  as  a  half  million  barrels  per  day 
for  the  United  States. 

"Moreover,  exporters  of  oil  to  the  United 
States  may  become  disenchanted  with  cargo 
preference  red  ti^e  and  turn  to  other  mar- 
kets instead  of  those  in  the  United  States. 

"Tlie  Increases  lu  price  and  limitations  on 
supply  would  be  objectionable  if  borne 
evenly  by  all  consumers  throughout  our  na- 
tion but  they  hcc^ome  even  more  unpalatalile 
when  localized  in  those  areas  most  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil.  In  1970,  approxlniateJy  70 
percent  of  oil  imports  was  needed  by  the  46 
jiorcei'.t  of  our  population  which  resides  in 
the  17  Ea.otern  seaboard  states,  and  this 
disparity  is  projected  to  become  even  greater 
ill  the  next  few  years.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  states — such  as  Hawaii — which  are  also 
largely  dependent  on  waterlx>rne  foreign  oil 
Imports.  Consumers  in  these  areas  will  feel 
the  sting  of  this  legLslatloa  the   worst." 

Mr.  Larry  F.  Roush,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Geiteral  Services  Adiuiu- 
i>tratiou  stated : 

"Hie  bill  has  been  of  concern  to  CSA.  aivd 
particularly  its  Offioe  of  Freparednets,  iu 
view  of  the  current  shortage  of  keel  space, 
ooppcr,  steel,  and  manpower  In  the  ship- 
buUding  Industry.  Enactment  of  HR.  8183 
would  exacerbate  these  problems  by  iucreas- 
lug  demand,  which  at  the  same  time  would 
hrive  an  obviously  adverse  inflationary  im- 
pact." 

Members  of  private  industry  are  also  deeply 
concerned  about  the  inflationary  impact  oi 
this  Bill  on  the  American  consumer.  For 
e:.:«mple: 

Mr.  E.  Douglas  Kenna.  President  of  tlie  N»- 
tioixal  Association  of  Manufacturers  said: 

'We  beUeve  that  HJl.  8163  Is  a  completely 
bad  biU — highly  Inflationary  and  adverse  to 
the  manufacturing  community,  the  economy, 
and  the  public  interest." 

Air.  Frank  Ikard,  Preddent  of  the  Aaierl- 
cau  Petroleum  Institute  made  tUe  following 
comment: 

"The  analysis  shows  an  added  fluancia! 
burden  on  the  average  household  iu  the  U.S. 
amoun'Jiig  to  at  least  $70  per  year." 

During  the  debate  when  the  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  September,  the  propo- 
nents made  a  big  deal  about  v.-aiviug  the  15c 
per  barrel  import  fee  on  oil  (other  than  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  with  the  fee  on  residual  fuel  oil 
being  reduced  by  42<  per  barrel )  to  offset  any 
inOation  aspects  uf  the  bill.  Tills  Is  appar- 
ently not  the  case  at  all.  In  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Maguiison,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  last  October. 

Mr.  John  Sawbill,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Eiiergy  OfBce  made  the  following 
comments  about  this  question: 

"With  respect  to  cn-ude  oil,  rebate  of  the  oil 
import  fee  would  itot  offset  the  Increased 
cost  of  oil  Imports  which  would  be  c^iised 
hy  the  bill.  It  Is  evident  from  the  above 
figures  that  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  a  reiiate  of  \bi  of  the  oil  Im- 
port fee  would  not  produce  any  meaningful 
relief  from  the  increased  costs  for  crude  oil 
which  coiifiumers  will  be  required  to  pay. 

"The  observations  made  above  with  re- 
tipect   to  '.he  .small  amount  of  crude  oil  ac- 
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tually  subject  to  Import  fees  In  the  short 
term  apply  to  residual  fuel  oil  also. 

"We  fall  to  perceive  any  reason  why  a  re- 
bate on  residual  fuel  should  be  greater  than 
the  increased  cost  for  shipping  In  UJS.  ves- 

Mr.  Arch  BcxJth,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  his 
recent  letter  to  me  addressed  with  clarity 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
a  rebate  of  the  oil  import  fee  and  proved 
the  case  that  the  rebate  provision  In  no  way 
alleviates  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  HH. 
8193: 

"Over  the  five-year  period  that  the  license 
fee  rebate  provision  would  be  In  effect,  its 
cumulative  potential  value  Is  about  $850  mil- 
lion. However,  the  added  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion over  this  same  period  would  total  at  least 
$6.5  billion  and  could  easUy  be  double 
this  amount  if  consideration  is  given  to  the 
possible  effect  of  foreign  retaliation  or  imita- 
tion. Thus,  over  the  short  term,  the  license 
fee  rebate  provision  would  offer  at  best  a 
13%  reduction,  and  In  all  probability  the 
reduction  would  be  closer  to  6'"u-7%. 

"Taking  a  longer  term  view,  the  cumulative 
cost  of  the  legislation  over  the  1975  to  1985 
period  would  be  at  least  (25  to  $31  billion, 
and  could  be  double  these  amounts.  On  this 
basis,  the  $850  million  potential  value  of  the 
fee  rebates  would  represent  a  37i  reduction  at 
most. 

"While  there  could  be  a  relatively  minor 
reduction  in  the  direct  cott  to  the  consumer, 
the  license  fee  remission  featui-es  obviously 
would  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  overall  in- 
flationary Impact  on  the  economy.  It  would 
not  prevent  the  dlvei-sion  of  critically  short 
raw  materials  and  capital  into  shlpbuUding 
to  satisfy  the  artificially  created  demand  for 
tankers.  It  would  not  reduce  upward  pres- 
sures on  shipbuilding  costs.  It  would  not 
eliminate  the  captive  market  created  for 
U.8.  flag  tankers.  The  only  thing  it  would 
do  Is  to  transfer  a  small  amount  of  the 
added  exist  of  the  bill  from  the  consumer  to 
the  UJS.  Treasury,  and  thus  to  all  taxpay- 
ers. In  no  way  woxUd  this  ahiftlng  of  the  cotit 
burden  reduce  the  iuflationary  impact  on 
H.R.  8193  on  our  already  troubled  economy." 

In  addition  to  these  comments,  the  Na- 
tion's media  is  almost  unanimous  in  Its  op- 
position to  this  inflationary  kmd  of  special 
interest  legislation. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  President  Ford, 
iu  his  legislative  message  earlier  this  week, 
specifically  voiced  his  concern  about  H.R. 
8193  when  be  stated, 

"Although  I  fully  support  a  strong  VS. 
merchant  marine,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  problems  which  this  bill  raises  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  relations,  national  security, 
aiMi  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  potential 
inflationary  impact  of  cai'go  preference." 

I  have  sent  all  tlie  material  and  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  guther  on  this  issue 
to  the  Presidcut  for  his  consideration.  All  of 
this  evidence  says  one  thing  loud  and  clear — 
H.R.  8103  Is  bad  legislation  and  would  make 
an  economy  already  racked  with  Inflation 
even  wor^e.  In  the  simplest  of  terms,  "You 
cant  WIN  with  Cargo  Preference." 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
"Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  18. 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  October  29,  1974,  requesting  my 
opinion  on  the  Inflationary  potential  of 
HJl..  81G3  ("Energy  Transportation  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1974"). 

There  is  little  question  that  this  bill  would 
have  significant  Inflationary  impact.  The 
raandatory  carriage  of  a  percentage  of  our 
petroleum  imports  in  U.S.-flag  ships  would 
Increase  the  delivered  costs  of  Imported 
petroleum  to  the  United  States,  and  exert 
i^pward  pressure  on  charter  rates  for  t-'uk- 


ers  carrying  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
and  products  to  refinery  and  marketing  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States. 

The  short-term  effects  of  H.R.  8193  on  the 
shipping  costs  of  imported  oil  can  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  the  rates  necessary  to 
cover  the  costs  of  tankers  now  operating 
under  the  VS.  flag  and  current  charter  rates 
in  the  world  market.  Since  charter  rates  in 
the  domestic  trades  would  Increase  to  the 
level  of  cost-based  rates  under  H.R.  8193, 
the  extent  to  which  current  rates  are  below 
cost-based  rates  can  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  the  bill's  Impact  on  the  cost  of  domestic 
oil  movements. 

The  competitive  nature  of  the  tanker 
market  tends  to  keep  charter  rates  In  line 
with  the  costs  of  building  i^nd  operating 
tankers  in  the  long-run.  For  this  reason,  the 
longer-term  Impact  of  H.R.  8193  on  the  de- 
livered costs  of  Imported  oil  can  be  evaluated 
In  terms  of  the  differences  between  the  costs 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  tankers. 

The  Department's  estimates  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  inflationary  impact  of  H.R. 
8193  are  set  forth  below.  The  short-term 
estimates  are  based  on  current  import  levels 
(approximately  6.3  million  barrels  per  day), 
and  the  estimates  for  1985  on  Imports  of  10 
million  barrels  per  day,  and  6  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

[In  millions  per  year] 

Short-Term : 

Higher  import  (X)Sts 196 

Higher  domestic  costs  (shipping) 119 

Total    315 

Long-Term: 

Imports  at  10  million  b/d 306 

Imports  at  6  mllllou  b/d 127 

The  short-term  costs  represent  the  pre- 
miums associated  with  using  the  existing 
U.S.-flag  fleet.  The  long-term  c^sts  assume 
that  modem  efficient  ships  wfll  constitute 
the  U.S.-flag  tanker  fleet  In  the  mld-1980's. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Import 
license  fee  remission  provision  of  HJl.  8193 
would  provide  negligible  relief  from  the 
higher  costs  associated  with  this  legislation 
in  the  early  years  of  the  program.  Further- 
more, the  fee  remissions  will  only  be  author- 
ized for  a  period  of  five  years  and  will  be 
terminated  at  about  the  same  time  they 
begin  to  become  signlflcaut. 

The  Import  license  fee  system  is  to  be 
phased  in  over  a  seven-year  period.  Initially, 
only  Imports  in  excess  of  the  1973  quota 
levels  were  subject  to  fees  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  fee-exempt  allocations  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  reduced  by  a 
fraction  of  the  original  level  until  phased 
out  completely  in  1980.  Currently  license 
fees  are  required  only  on  Imports  in  excess 
of  90  percnt  of  the  1973  quotas. 

HJi.  8193  provides  that,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  the  import  fee  cm  oil  other  than 
residual  fuel  oil  be  reduced  by  15^  per  bar- 
rel and  the  fee  on  residual  oil  be  reduced  by 
42*-'  per  barrel  to  the  extent  that  such  oil 
is  Imported  on  U.S.-flag  corrunercial  vessels 
and  provided  the  reduction  is  passed  on  to 
consumers.  However,  in  light  of  the  phased 
introduction  of  the  fee  system,  this  rebate 
provision  will  yield  little  relief  to  oil  con- 
.sumers  over  the  period  In  which  the  fee 
remission   system    is   to   be    In   effect. 

Because  the  1973  qxiota  level  of  2.9  million 
barrels  per  day  for  residual  fuel  oil  was  well 
m  exce.ss  of  actual  imports  m  that  year  (2.0 
inllllon  banels  per  day)  and  because  the 
phase-in  provisions  of  the  license  fee  system 
a.re  tied  to  the  1973  qttotas  rather  than  actual 
imports,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  1976 
(»r  later  before  any  fees  at  all  will  be  paid 
on  this  import  category.  Hence,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  cargo  preference  there  will  be  no 
fees  to  rebate  on  residual  imports. 

For  imports  other  than  residual  the  out- 
look Is  only  sllrhtly  better.  F- en  If  wf>  fs- 


sume  that  10  percent  of  our  projected  1975 
imports  in  this  category  enter  subject  to  li- 
cense fees  and  further  assume  that  all  of 
the  oil  subject  to  fees  is  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels,  the  total  fee  rebate  would  amount  to 
only  about  $23.5  million  in  1976.  Clearly  this 
is  inadequate  to  cover  anything  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  added  costs  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence in  the  early  years  of  the  program.  How- 
ever, costs  which  are  offset  by  fee  remissions 
are  not  elimlnattd,  but  simply  shifted  from 
the  consumer  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

In  summary,  H.R.  8193  would  Inipoee  hun- 
dreds of  milUons  of  dollars  of  additional 
costs  on  U.S.  oil  constmiers  each  year.  The 
import  fee  remission  provisions  of  HJl.  8193 
offer  only  minor  relief  from  these  higher 
costs. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this 
matter  please  let  me  know. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Offlcje  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
letter  to  the  Congress  from  ti^t  standpoint 
oX  tlie  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

TWEO  Dekt. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


PROJE(7r  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  growing  increasingly  pessimistic 
about  this  Nation's  commitment  to  pur- 
sue the  objectives  of  Project  Independ- 
ence, which  might  more  accurately  be 
referred  to  as  Project  Survival. 

The  minimal  objective  of  Project  In- 
dependence is  to  achieve  some  reasonable 
degree  of  energy  self-sufficiency  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  Most  observers  aiyJ 
analysts  recognize  that  this  is  not  feasi- 
ble. The  earliest  we  could  even  begin  to 
achieve  national  self-sufficiency  is  1985. 
To  accomplish  even  that  will  require  not 
only  dedication,  good  intentions,  and 
rousing  speeches;  it  will  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  comnilt  major  re- 
sources Into  a  varieti'  or  different  but 
interrelated  areas.  Furthermore,  the  at- 
tack must  be  carefully  planned  and  cen- 
trally coordinated. 

Iu  the  long  run,  of  course,  we  ^»  ill 
have  to  go  well  beyond  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  existing  technologies  and 
the  exploitation  of  existing  resources.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  begin  to  think  in 
such  long-range  terms  as  well:  we  must 
remember  our  obligations  to  future 
generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  to  print  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  the  summary  of  a  report 
entitled  "U.S.  Energy  Prospects:  An  En- 
gineering Viev.point,"  written  by  a  s]ie- 
fial  task  force  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  believe  that  the  report  takes 
a  realistic  view  of  the  prospects  for  short- 
run  energy  self-sufficiency,  and  suggests 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  com- 
mitment that  will  be  required. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  summary 

was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Sum  MART 

Suddenly  and  dramatically.  In  October 
1973.  when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  im- 
poKed.  the  United  States  became  aware  of  Its 
depenrlence  on  foreign  fuel  to  maintain  Its 
productive  capacity,  employment  base,  po- 
litical autonomy,  strategic  security,  and  liv- 
ing   standard.    During    th^    subsequent    ftv« 
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months  of  the  oil  shortage,  the  complex  of 
problems,  Issues,  resources,  and  habits  con- 
nected with  the  Nation's  energy  supply,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  was  a  fundamental  con- 
cern of  the  government,  the  industry,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  American  society.  In  this 
context,  the  National  Academy  of  kngineer- 
ing  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Energy  to  pro- 
vide an  Informed,  reasoned,  and  prompt 
assessment  of  the  technologicBl  range  of 
actions  that  would  have  to  be  taken  If  the 
United  States  chose  to  become  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  of  foreign  sources  of  energy 
in,  say,  a  decade — that  is,  by  1985. 

This  report  presents  tlie  analy.sis.  findings. 
and  conclusions  of  the  Task  Force.  The  Task 
Force  concludes  that,  by  any  standard,  the 
achievement  of  energy  bolf-sufflciency  in  one 
decade  would  require  enormous  efforts  but 
assumes  the  undesirabUlty  of  a  wartime 
•crash"  program  with  its  implications  of 
government  direction  and  Intervention.  Basi- 
cally, It  wotild  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  energy  voluntarily,  by  means 
of  increased  efflciencles  and  redticed  waste- 
fulness, and  to  develop  the  fuel  resources 
available  In  the  United  States  with  the  best 
technology  now  available.  Simultaneously,  a 
major  program  would  need  to  be  pursued  In 
research  and  development  on  advanced  tech- 
niques In  energy  production  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  future. 

Central  to  this  report  are  the  roles  of  gov- 
ernment, Industry,  and  the  public  In  ad- 
vancing a  comprehensive  energy  program  In 
the  next  decade.  The  Task  Force  recognizes 
that  achieving  this  goal  would  require  a 
series  of  Intermingled  political  and  social 
decisions  by  the  American  community.  The 
fundamental  decisions  toward  that  end 
should  be  made  this  year. 

STTPPr.T    AND    DEMAND 

Ou  the  basis  of  recent  historical  trends 
the  demand  for  energy  in  the  United  States 
could  surge  to  the  equivalent  of  58  million 
barrels  of  oU  per  day  (MBPD)  by  1985 — 
more  than  65  percent  greater  than  1973 
consumption  of  37.2  MBPD.  However,  if  major 
initiatives  are  undertaken  to  conserve  the 
use  of  energy,  the  demand  by  1985  coiUd 
possibly  be  reduced  to  some  49  to  50  MBPD, 
which  would  still  require  a  significant  In- 
crease in  energy  supply  during  the  next 
decade. 

In  1973.  domestic  sources  supplied  the 
equivalent  of  30.6  MBPD  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed. The  rest  came  from  Imports  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  Projections  made  by  in- 
dustry experts  In  1972  and  In  the  pre-em- 
bargo  months  of  1973  indicated  that  domestic 
supplies  could  rise  to  about  40  MBPD  by 
1985  based  on  the  then  projected  large-scale 
program.  This  study  finds  that  if  appro- 
priate and  timely  actions  are  taken,  domestic 
production  could  be  further  increased  to 
about  49  MBPD  in  1985.  If  this  happens,  the 
Nation's  energy  demand  In  1985  could  be 
satisfied  by  domestic  energy  supply  sources, 
so  long  as  significant  conservation  measures 
a!-e  taken  by  all  consumers. 

The  gap  between  the  domestic  supply  cap- 
abilities and  the  demand  even  with  extensive 
conservation,  cannot  be  closed  quickly.  OU 
imports  wUl  probably  have  to  rise  to  a  level 
of  8  to  9  MBPD  by  1978  in  order  to  meet  the 
overall  demand  by  this  period.  Thereafter, 
as  new  domestic  sources  become  productive, 
the  need  for  oil  imports  could  diminish. 

It  may  not  be  possible  or  even  desirable 
to  cease  Importation  altogether,  even  bv  1985. 
This  study  forecasts  that  maximum  probable 
domestic  production  of  liquid  hydrocarbons 
from  all  sources  could  be  about  13.6  MBPD  by 
lyso— still  far  short  of  the  1973  consumption 
of  16.2  MBPD.  Therefore,  unless  major  oil 
conservation  practices  are  Implemented,  in- 
cluding converting  some  present  u.ses  of  oil 
to  more  readily  available  forms  of  energv. 
oil   will  continue  to  be  imported,  at   Icflst 


tmtn    coal-based    synthetic    fuels    can    be 
brought  Into  large-scale  production. 

CONSERVATION    POTENTIALS 

Increases  In  the  price  of  energy,  resulting 
from  Inexorably  higher  costs  of  development, 
production,  supplies,  labor,  and  capital,  will 
provide  a  compelling  Incentive  for  the  vol- 
untary conservation  of  energy  and  will  help 
promote  the  replacement  of  Inefficient  ma- 
chines and  methods  with  more  efficient  ones. 
Timely  and  Intensive  public  Information 
campaigns  as  well  as  ecouomic  ond  social 
incentives  could  guide  buiiness.  Industry, 
government,  and  individual  consvmers  to 
reduce  their  energy  demands  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  8  to  9  MBPD  below  the  historical  ex- 
trapolations for  1985,  the  Taak  Force  esti- 
mates. 

Areas  where  major  savings  are  considered 
possible  include:  increased  adoption  of  small 
cars  with  less  power  equipment.  Improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  industrial  products 
and  processes,  better  insulation  and  more  ef- 
ficient heating  and  cooling  systems  In  resi- 
dential and  commercial  uses,  and,  eventu- 
ally, expanded  and  more  effective  public 
transit  systems. 

While  most  energy  conservation  can  be 
achieved  through  the  normal  working  of 
economic  forces,  government  leadership  will 
be  the  key  to  methodical  conservation 
through  such  actions  as  encouraging  the 
labeling  of  efficiencies  and  "life-cycle"  costs, 
stressing  such  considerations  In  Its  own  pur- 
chases and  programs,  and  considering  effici- 
ency improvements  in  allocating  grants  and 
financial  assistance  to  trausporcation  sy.s- 
tems. 

OIL  AND   GAS   PROSPECTS 

In  1973,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  was  supplied  by  oil  and  gas, 
of  which  abovit  23  percent  was  Imported. 
With  this  dependence  on  imported  energy, 
the  oil  embargo  and  price  Increases  for  Im- 
ported oil  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  the  U.S. 
economic,  political,  and  social  structure. 

The  1973  domestic  oil  and  gas  production 
of  22  MBPD  cannot  be  maintained  or  In- 
creased without  prodigious  application  of 
present  technologies  and  the  development  of 
new  technologies.  Over  the  years,  producing 
fields  wane  and  new  fields  must  be  discovered 
and  brought  Into  production.  Field  produc- 
tion is  ultimately  limited  by  geologic  condi- 
tions, and,  even  with  such  techniques  as 
pumping  and  flooding,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  oil  cannot  be  extracted  economically. 
Some  gas  fields  have  formations  of  such  low 
permeability  that  economic  yields  cannot  be 
attained  by  conventional  practices.  What  is 
more,  environmental  concerns  have  Inhibited 
the  production  of  oil  from  offshore  sites. 

If  oil  and  gas  prices,  regulated  only  by  a 
free  market,  reach  levels  at  or  below  the 
expected  world  prices,  the  Task  Force  beUeves 
that  sufficient  capital  can  be  attracted  to  in- 
crease production  of  these  fuels  from  domes- 
tic sources.  Including  Alaska  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  to  as  much  as  27  MBPD 
by  1985.  To  achieve  this,  about  $180  billion  • 
would  be  needed. 

In  addition  to  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  fields,  major  flows  of  oil  and 
gas  would  be  expected  from  Increasing  pro- 
duction In  existing  fields  that  are  now  con- 
sidered marginally  economic.  By  advancing 
and  applying  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
techniques  and  developing  fracturing  meth- 
ods to  free  gas  In  low-permeability  fields, 
significant  increments  could  be  made,  though 
the  output  would  be  less  than  from  primary 
extraction. 


SHALE    OIL    PROSPECTS 


•AH  capital  requirements  arc  In  •73-'74 
dollars,  and  only  reflect  direct  costs  for  facili- 
ties In  place  during  this  1974-1985  period; 
associated  Infrastructure  nnd  financing  costs 

are  not  Inchtded. 
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Shale  deposits  are  now  estimated  to  con- 
tain some  1,800  billion  barrels  of  oil.  Row- 
ever,  only  about  6  percent  of  the  shale  is 
accessible  In  thick  enough  strata  and  with 
high  enough  oil  content  (30  gals  per  ton)  to 
be  of  commercial  interest  today.  There  also 
are  difficulties  associated  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil  from  the  shale.  If  above-ground 
retorting  methods  are  used,  large  amounts  of 
rock  would  be  mined,  treated,  and  discarded 
as  tailings.  Techniques  to  reclaim  tailing 
areas  In  ways  that  are  environmentally  sound 
are  presently  unknown  or  uncertain.  Another 
fieriou.'i  complication  is  that  deposits  are 
located  In  arid  and  semi-arid  areas  and  size- 
able quantitie<5  of  water  are  required  for  the 
processing  and  reclamation. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  these  limita- 
tions will  keep  the  rate  of  production  of  shale 
oil  relatively  low  until  1985  and  perhaps  for 
longer.  It  estimates  that  shale  oil  produc- 
tion by  1985  will  not  exceed  0.5  MBPD  despite 
an  Investment  of  between  $3  billion  and  $5 
billion.  To  achieve  even  this  production  will 
require  that  larger  tracts  be  provided  for 
leasing  than  are  presently  permitted,  that 
environmentally  acceptable  methods  for  dis- 
posing of  tailings  be  determined,  possibly 
with  government  assistance,  and  that  suffi- 
cient water  be  available. 

COAL    SUPPLY    PROSPECTS 

Recoverable  coal  reserves  In  the  United 
States  are  capable  of  supplying  many  energy 
needs  for  centuries.  This  study  concludes 
that  the  1973  coal  production  rate  of  600 
million  tons  per  year  (MTPY)  could  be 
doubled  to  at  least  1,260  MTPY  by  1985.  Of 
this,  about  700  MTPY  could  be  consumed  in 
direct  firing  for  generating  electricity,  310 
MTPY  could  be  used  for  producing  synthetic 
gas  and  oil  and  the  balance  for  Industrial 
uses  and  export.  About  921  billion  of  addi- 
tional capital  Investment  would  be  required 
by  1985  to  maintain  eastern  surface  mining 
at  about  1973  levels,  to  Increase  eastern  un- 
derground output  to  what  its  capacity  was 
In  1940,  and  to  expand  western  surface  min- 
ing to  an  annual  rate  of  560  MTPY. 

The.=»  production  goals  would  require  that 
federal  coal-bearing  lands  In  the  West  be 
made  available  for  Immediate  leasing,  that 
Interim  and  longer-term  mine  operating  reg- 
ulations be  reviewed  and  accepted,  that  en- 
vironmental requirements  for  reclamation 
and  for  burning  coal  be  determined  and 
clarified.  All  this  would  help  create  a  stable 
and  lasting  producer-user  relationship.  Coal, 
competing  against  other  fuel  sources,  would 
also  have  to  reach  a  price  level  that  would 
attract  the  investment  capital  needed  for 
more  production. 

There  are  serious  barriers  to  Increased  coal 
production,  principally  transport.  More  luiit- 
tralns,  new  slurry  and  gas  pipelines,  and 
enlarged  capacities  for  the  Nation's  Inland 
waterway  systems  would  be  needed  to  trans- 
port as  much  as  660  MTPY  of  additional  coal 
Moreover,  capital  would  be  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  conversion  of  coal  to  synthetic 
fuels.  The  technology  for  transforming  coal 
to  methane,  or  synthetic  natural  gas.  Is  ready 
for  commercial  application,  the  Task  Force 
believes. 

By  1985  there  could  be  as  many  a.'?  20  syngas 
plants  producing  an  aggregate  of  5  billion 
cubic  feet  per  day.  the  energy  equivalent  of 
0.8  MBPD  of  oil.  "The  production  of  methanol 
Is  technologically  similar  to  methane  produc- 
tion, and  the  production  potential  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  development  of  a  market 
and  on  the  pricing  of  competitive  liquid 
fviels.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Task 
Force  estimates  that  production  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  0.3  MBPD  la  likely  by  1985.  The  mar- 
ket potential  for  medium-Btu  gas.  principally 
for  power  generation,  will  also  determine  the 
desired  production  level;  about  0.3  MBPD  is 
foreseen  for  1985. 
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Liquefaction  of  coal  Into  a  synthetic  crude 
all,  or  syncrude.  Is  potentially  the  most  Im- 
portant technologir  to  be  exploited.  However, 
tlie  present  processes  are  costly  and  would 
lead  to  s>'nc3-ude  prices  well  above  the  likely 
world  price  levels  of  oil  In  the  future.  To  de- 
velop  cominerclally  useful  alternate  processes, 
an  aggressive  R&D  program  would  be  impera- 
live.  The  costs  and  risks  associated  with  such 
developments  would  probably  require  sub- 
.stantlal  government  funding  In  addition  to 
private  capital.  Although  the  lead  time 
needed  to  develop  and  deploy  production 
plauts  make  It  unlikely  that  syncrude  pro- 
duction will  exceed  alx>ut  0.3  MBPD  by  1985, 
ihe  Task  Force  believes  that  the  longer  term 
importance  of  liquefaction  as  a  major  source 
of  liquid  ftiels  suggests  that  an  early  demon- 
stration of  economical  processes  be  given  a 
high  national  priority. 

The  aggregate  capital  requlremeuts  for  the 
production  of  sj-nthetlc  fuels  from  coal  at  the 
projected  1985  levels  will  vary,  depending  on 
the  presently  uncertain  development  costs  to 
achieve  commexcial -scale  operations.  A  range 
from  tlfi  billion  to  $22  billion  is  considered 
likely.  This  gum  wotild  be  in  addition  to  the 
|2l  bllUon  of  estimated  capital  needed  to 
extract  and  transport  coal  for  all  purposes. 

KLECTSICITY    FBOSPECTS 

Electrical  power  generation  has  been  In- 
creaslug  at  about  7  percent  per  year  recently, 
about  double  the  overall  rate  of  Increase  in 
energy  consumption.  Prom  an  energy  stand- 
point, a  continuation  of  this  trend  to  electri- 
fication is  desirable  because  of  the  wide  range 
pf  fuels  that  can  be  used.  In  1973  coal  gen- 
erated 44  percent  of  the  electrlcltj-,  oil  and 
gas  about  87  percent,  and  hydropower  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  remainder.  With  only 
26  stations  (m-llne  at  the  start  of  1974,  nu- 
clear powered  electricity  has  i>een  a  small 
part  of  the  Nation's  present  energy  supply. 

The  total  1973  generating  capacity  was  435 
GIgawatts  electric  (Owe) — a  Oigawatt  equals 
1  million  Kilowatts.  By  1985  this  capacity 
could  be  more  tiian  doubled  to  about  960 
Owe.  The  Implication  for  the  Nation's  total 
fuel  mix  is  significant:  coed  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy could  reduce  the  need  for  oil  and  gas. 
The  Task  Force  estimates  that  coal-fired  elec- 
tricity plants  could  account  for  220  Owe  of 
the  increased  capacity  and  nuclear  fission 
plants  for  an  additional  300  Owe.  These  In- 
creases, together  with  a  modest  Increase  In 
the  use  of  hydropower  and  geothermal  gen- 
erating stations,  would  provide  the  estimated 
growth  in  electrical  capacity.  Although  the 
capacity  of  oil-  and  gas-^ed  pltints  would 
remain  about  constant,  It  is  anticipated  that 
they  would  be  utilized  principally  for  Inter- 
mittent cycling  and  peaking  generation,  and 
thus  their  fuel  consumption  would  actually 
decline. 

The  expansion  of  generating  capacity  to 
the  projected  level,  together  with  concurrent 
expansion  of  transmi^lon  and  distribution 
networks,  would  Involve  high  costs.  Capital 
investment  of  more  than  $300  billion  is 
likely  to  be  needed.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  raise  this  capital  and  achieve  this  expan- 
sion, the  Task  Force  observes,  without 
several  important  actions.  The  expansion  of 
coal-fired  plants,  or  the  reconversion  of  oil 
or  gas  plants  back  to  coal,  for  example, 
will  depend  lai'gely  upon  the  resolution  of 
.sulfur  dioxide  (SOj)  emission  standards.  The 
Task  Force  believes  that  although  reliable 
and  effective  SOj  scrubbers  do  not  now  exist, 
tliese  can  be  developed  In  a  few  years.  In 
the  interim  period,  envli-onmental  regula- 
tions could  be  put  in  effect  to  permit  the 
controlled  Intermittent  operation  of  coal- 
fired  generating  stations  during  the  over- 
haul of  malfunctioning  scrubbers.  As  it  is 
ii0-«,  regulations  require  the  whole  plant  to 
shut  down  when  scrubbers  are  not  working 
properly.  Alternatively,  In  some  locations, 
consideration  could  be  given  to  use  of  high 
stacks  for  SO;  dispersion  and  to  switching  to 


alternate  low-sulfur  fuels  daring  unfavor- 
able meteorological  conditions. 

An  Increase  in  th»  size  and  number  of  pre- 
viously projected  nuclear  power  plants 
would  seem  to  be  possible.  The  Task  Force 
states,  if  the  administrative  procedures  that 
have  lengthened  their  lead  times  from 
drawingboard  to  on-line  output  to  9  to  10 
years  could  be  reduced  to  6  to  7  years,  which 
was  the  ttme-frame  only  6  years  ago.  Such 
actions  as  ooi\soUdatlng  public  bearings,  ap- 
proving generic  designs  for  duplicate  con- 
struction, preselecting  and  approving  new 
sites,  and  retrofitting  during  construction 
would  reduce  the  lead  Ume.  The  Task  Force 
is  confident  that  the  present  state  of  the 
art  In  nuclear  plant  technology  warrants 
such  changes  without  reducing   safety. 

Other  decisions  would  also  be  needed  to 
provide  direction  and  stability  for  the  efforts 
needed  to  acquire  and  enrich  uranium  fuels 
in  order  to  expand  the  Nation's  nuclear 
generating  capacity.  In  addition  to  opening 
federal  lands  for  mining,  the  government 
would  have  to  resolve  uranium  import 
policies  and  encourage  electrical  utilities  to 
enter  Into  long-term  contracts  for  uranium 
supplies.  Removing  or  reducing  the  classi- 
fication of  enrichment  Information,  resolv- 
ing the  Plutonium  recycling  dilemma,  and 
restrvicturlng  the  government/commercial 
interfaces  on  enriching  plants  are  some  of 
the  principal  actions  that  would  be  needed 
soon  to  ensure  sufficient  nuclear  fuel  capac- 
ity. Capital  requirements  for  nuclear  min- 
ing and  enrichment  could  range  from  $11 
billion  to  $14  blUlon. 

PROGRAM  CONSTRAINTS 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  factors  that 
could  seriously  restrict  any  major  program 
of  the  dimensions  that  would  be  required  to 
approach   energy   aelf-svifliclency. 

Capital:  Private  capital  requlrcmenta  for 
production  facilities  are  estimated  at  $500 
billion  to  $600  blUlon.  This  sum  does  not 
include  working  capital,  dividends,  debt 
service,  and  other  financial  obligations.  Nor 
are  government  R&D  and  production  facili- 
ties (e.g.,  uranium  enrlcliment  operations) 
mcluded  in  this  estimate. 

Water;  A  serious  concern  for  producing 
oil  from  shale  or  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
in  the  quantities  considered  possible  by 
1985  Is  the  avaUabllity  of  water.  It  is  also 
essential  for  rehabilitating  land  after  sur- 
face mining  and  for  cooling  electrical  power 
plants.  In  the  West  particularly,  the  lim- 
ited availability  of  water  as  well  as  the  issue 
of  riparian  rights  would  have  to  be  exam- 
ined carefully  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Environment:  While  energy  Is  essential  to 
the  quality  of  Ufe,  its  production  disrupts 
the  envlr«ament  in  many  ways.  Methods 
need  to  be  foxmd  to  reconcile  energy  with 
the  environment^  Land  reclamation  after 
coal  and  shale  mantng;  protective  measures 
associated  with  oil  extraction;  and  effective 
techniques  for  sulfur  removal  either  at  the 
coal  mine  or  the  power  plant  are  only  a  few 
problems  that  require  solutions.  The  Task 
Force  recognizes  the  Importance  of  protect- 
ing the  natural  environment  and  safeguard- 
ing human  health  and  believes  that  these 
concerns  can  be  dealt  with  by  appropriate 
technology  and  realistic  standards. 

Manpower:  An  estimated  1.4  mUllon  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  energy  related  activities 
today.  To  run  the  programs  presented  In 
this  report  would  require  several  hundred 
thousand  more.  Substantial  Increases  would 
be  needed  in  engineering.  In  construction 
trades,  and  in  mining,  transportation,  and 
technical  and  managerial  work.  The  Task 
Force  notes  with  considerable  anxiety  the 
drop  in  student  enrollment  In  engineering 
curricula  during  the  past  four  years.  It  will 
te  important  to  reverse  this  trend  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  addition,  engineering  manpower 
shortages  may  be  alleviated  In  part  by  trans- 
ferring engineers  from  fields  outside  the  en- 


ergy industry,  by  special  training  programs, 
aad  by  careful  ocsanlsatioa  of  engineering 
asslgnmenta. 

PBOCKAM  aESPOMBtBTLrnES 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  now 
deal  with  energy  policies  and  programs  in 
a  variety  of  disparate  ways.  Although  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  recently  has 
been  established,  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  are  still  considering  creation  of  a 
.special  energy  R&D  agency  and/ or  a  depart- 
ment of  energy  and  natural  resources.  In  Its 
engineering  view  of  the  energy  problem,  the 
Task  Force  did  not  address  organizational 
questions,  although  It  recognized  that  the 
government  would  have  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  following: 

Collection,  development,  evaluation,  and 
publication  of  projections  for  energy  de- 
mands and  supplies; 

Development  of  national  energy  policies 
for  consideration  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress,  and  coordination  of 
policy  development  with  other  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  agencies  as  well  as  In 
the  energy  industries; 

Preparation  of  strategies  for  assuring  ade- 
qTiate  eueigii  supplies  at  reasonable  costs 
and  minimum  Impact  on  the  environment; 

Development  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  conserving  energy  and  measures 
for  increasing  efficiencies  In  energy  titHlMi- 
tlon; 

Collection  and  ptibllcatlon  of  data  on  re- 
soinre  requirements  and  availability  for  such 
critical  areas  as  engineering,  scientific,  and 
construction  manpower,  equipment  and 
manufacturing  capabUitlee,  and  basic  mate- 
rials availability; 

Organization  of  allocation  and  rationing 
programs  such  as  manpower,  equipment,  and 
resources,  as  well  as  of  energy  supplies,  if 
necessary; 

Identification  and  assistance  In  removing 
Institutional  roadblocks  In  the  pcoductiou 
and  use  of  energy  resources; 

Development  and  application  of  financial 
incentives  where  clearly  required,  including 
development  and  overall  sxirvelllance  of  Joint 
government-Industry  partnerships  in  pro- 
grams requiring  public  support; 

Blxamlnatlon  and  resolution  of  critical  en- 
vironmental problems  such  as  water  supply, 
land  use,  and  air  quality; 

Development  and  coordination  of  Interna- 
tional programs  In  energy  areas; 

Support  of  R&D  when  the  risks  are  too 
great  for  private  Investors: 

Coordination  of  programs  for  long-ran^e 
and  basic  research  In  energy  areas; 

Provision  for  dissemination  of  Information 
and  advice  to  the  general  public  and  special 
groups. 

Once  a  politically  defined  and  economically 
practical  set  of  national  objectives  and  pol- 
icies are  established,  the  various  segments  of 
the  energy  industry  should  be  able  to  ac- 
celerate and  expand  their  efforts  to  provide 
more  energy  supplies  in  the  needed  forms. 
Industry  would  have  many  difficult  tasks  to 
can-y  out  In  a  timely,  cost-effective,  and 
beneficial  manner.  These  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

Expansion  of  energy  facilities  requires  very 
large  amounts  of  money  from  Internal  funds, 
equity  funding  (stock),  and  bonds  or  loans; 
such  funds  can  be  obtained  If  the  Industries 
have  stable  and  adequate  revenue  to  cover 
their  costs,  repay  the  loans  or  bonds,  and  pro- 
vide the  stockholders  with  an  adequate  re- 
turn. 

Rapid  and  detailed  planning  would  be 
carried  out  In  response  to  new  objectives 
and  goals  as  well  as  within  any  new  energy 
supply-demand  situation. 

Once  detailed  plans  are  evolved  and  criti- 
cal problems  Identified,  the  various  organi- 
zations— along  with  their  managers  and  key 
jjersonne! — have  to  be  reorganized  and  re- 
directed as  necessary  to  undertake  the  vari- 
ous tasks  on  an  urgent  basis  Whether  these 
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are  new  exploration  programs,  new  mines, 
new  oil  refineries,  construction  of  facilities, 
operation  of  new  mines  or  plants,  manufac- 
turing of  new  equ^ment,  or  provision  of 
development  support,  the  industrial  struc- 
ture will  be  the  same,  but  substantial 
charges  would  siirely  evolve  and  experienced 
planners  and  managers  would  most  likely  be 
at  a  premium. 

Tliere  will  surely  be  a  critical  shortage  of 
many  types  of  manpower,  particularly  engi- 
neers and  skilled  construction  workers; 
major  programs  will  be  needed  to  make  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  available  man- 
power, to  utilize  less  skilled  manpower  where 
practicable,  and  to  train  more  personnel  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Pull  consideration  would  have  to  be  given 
to  possible  envlromnental  effects  and  to  rea- 
sonable cost/benefit  decisions  for  industrial 
programs  posing  problems  to  the  environ- 
ment; close  cooperation  with  government 
should  allow  quicker  decisions  if  industry 
does  an  adequate  job  of  considering  the 
issues.  Similar  consideration  would  be  due 
in  safety  and  health  as  well. 

Many  energy  programs  would  require  sub- 
stantial support  in  terms  of  develc^ment,  and 
effort  would  need  to  be  diverted  from  other 
research  and  development  activities  to  pro- 
vide such  support. 

Industry  would  have  to  establish  and 
maintain  credibility  with  the  public  as  well 
as  with  the  government  for  miderstandlng 
and  cooperation  to  be  real  and  effective. 

BEYOND    1985  > 

Aclileving  the  complete  range  of  programs 
described  In  this  report  by  1985  is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Task  Force  to  be  of  high 
probability.  Even  if  It  Is  accomplished,  the 
United  States  would  be  bviylng  time.  For 
beyond  1985  looms  an  ominous  prospect  of 
even  greater  demands  for  energy  from  ever- 
increasing  and  ever-rising  expectations  at 
home  and  abroad.  Unless  Innovative  ways  are 
developed  for  con.servlng  and  using  energy 
and  substantial  new  sources  and  new  tech- 
nologies are  found  for  increasing  energy  sup- 
plies, the  strategies  presented  by  the  Task 
Force  would  only  postpone  a  grlpi  future  of 
energy  scarcity. 

This  report  shows  what  can  b^  done  with 
today's  technology.  If  the  United.  States  Is  to 
hare  options  beyond  1985,  a  well-planned, 
wide-ranging  program  of  research  and 
development  Is  essential. 


SWIFT  AND  FIRM  ACTION  NEEDED 
TO  PREVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  SYSTEM  COLLAPSE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  present 
economic  trends  continue,  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  could  well  begin 
to  collapse  by  mld-1975.  We  might  then 
be  plunged  Into  a  severe  recession  or 
much  worse. 

The  main  cause  of  the  instability  in  the 
world  economic  system  at  the  present 
time  is  the  four-fold  increase  in  oil 
prices  in  the  past  year  and  the  resultant 
radical  shift  of  world  financial  resources 
to  oil  exporting  nations.  And  yet,  the 
United  States  has  no  clear  coherent  pol- 
icy to  deal  with  this  problem. 

We  need  a  tough  domestic  energy/' 
economic  policy  to  get  at  the  basics  of  the 
problem — which  means  as  a  minimum, 
substantially  reductions  in  oil  consump- 
tion. Some  of  the  measmes  that  we  must 
employ,  on  a  mandatory  basis  in  my 
judgment  if  we  are  really  serious,  in- 
clude an  increased  tax  on  gasoline  with 
appropriate  tax  rebates  to  relieve  hard- 
sliips,  a  mandatory  reduction  in  petro- 
leum imports,  a  sliding  tax  on  new  auto- 


mobiles based  on  their  fuel  efficiency,  and 
mandatory  restrictions  on  cooling,  light- 
ing, heating,  and  insulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  discuss  these  ques- 
tions in  greater  detail  in  the  November 
18,  1974,  issue  of  the  American  Banker, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tlie  American  Banker,  Nov.  18,  1974 1 

Pre\i:ntatives    Needed   To    Avoid    Predicted 

CRUMBLING  or  World  Monetaby  System 

(By  Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican  Senator 
from  Illinois) 

My  original  Interest  in  this  article  wa.s  to 
explore  the  problems  associated  with  the 
currejit  petrodollar  crisis.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens in  political  affairs,  events  outstrip  pub- 
lication deadlines  and  analyses  become 
quickly  dated.  But  while  names  and  amounts 
and  projections  change,  the  underlying  prob- 
lem remains.  The  harsh  fact  Is  that  respon- 
sible economic  analysts  both  here  and 
abroad  are  now  predicting  that  If  present 
trendii  continiie,  the  International  mone- 
tary system  will  begin  to  crumble  as  early 
a.s  mid- 1975. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  xjs  have  fully  faced  up 
to  the  situation.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Simon,  hi  a  recent  address,  called  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  recycling  and  commodity 
cartels  serious  but  not  overwhelming.  He 
urged  no  hard  choices.  Robert  McNamara, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  has  concen- 
trated his  remarks  on  solving  the  problems 
of  the  developing  nations.  Implicitly  assum- 
ing no  drop  In  oil  prices.  And  finally  Presi- 
dent Ford,  in  his  address  before  Congress, 
shelved  the  toughest  advice  of  his  economic 
advisors  and  opted  primarily  for  voluntar- 
ism. 

If  the  monetary  system  does  begin  to  col- 
lap.se  in  the  next  eight  months,  this  nation 
and  tlie  world  are  In  for  a  severe  recession 
or  possibly  worse.  We  will  lose  years  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  possibilities  for  social 
progress.  Where,  It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves, 
are  the  preventive  programs? 

The  Issue  ii  not  beyond  grasping.  The  in- 
ternational monetary  system  simply  will 
begin  to  collapse  as  nation  after  nation  be- 
comes Internationally  insolvent.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  system  Is  to  attempt  to  ration- 
alize worldwide  distribution  of  production. 
The  world's  food  is  not  located  where  the 
major  concentrations  of  population  appear. 
Raw  materials  are  no  longer  located  clo.se 
to  Industrial  plans  and  the  generation  of 
capital  no  longer  Is  located  in  countries 
where  it  can  be  used  most  efficiently. 

The  International  monetary  system, 
through  trade  and  capital  tran.sfers,  allows 
a  better  economic  rational  to  exist  in  the 
world.  If  it  collapses,  the  world  will  suffer  a 
significant  decline  in  wealth  and  the  strate- 
gic industrial  centers  of  Japan  and  Europe 
could  easily  be  threatened  from  interna- 
tional or  external  political  forces.  Therefore 
it  Ls  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  tlie  system  function- 
ing. 

The  system  Is  threatened  by  the  poten- 
tial international  bankruptcy  of  some  lndu.s- 
trial  nations  and  numerous  less  developed 
countries.  The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  the 
four-fold  price  increase  in  international 
crude  oil  since  December.  1973.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  price  rise  will  lncrea.se  the 
flow  of  funds  to  oil-exporting  countries  from 
$25  billion  in  1973  to  $80  billion  this  year. 
This  rise  In  price  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
plex set  of  international  political  and  eco- 
nomic events  that  allowed  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleiun  Exporting  Countries  — 
OPEC— through  collusive  cartel  practices  to 
raise   the  price  of  oil.  This  $55  billion  In- 


crease represents  a  "tax"  on  the  oll-lmport- 
lug  nations  by  oil-exporting  nations. 

Of  their  $80  billion  In  estimated  revenues 
in  1974,  the  OPEC  nations  are  expected  to 
purchase  some  $25  billion  worth  of  goods 
from  other  non-communist  nations.  The  bal- 
ance of  $55  billion  will  be  available  for  re- 
cycling, that  Is,  returned  In  some  form  to 
the  international  economic  system. 

Both  the  "tax"  and  the  recycling  process 
threaten  the  International  monetary  system. 

First,  the  "tax "  is  levied  on  consumption 
and  not  on  ability  to  pay.  It  Is  true  that  the 
largest  tax  burden  in  total  dollars  falls  on 
the  industrial  countries — mainly  on  Europe 
and  Japan — because  they  import  the  largest 
volume  of  International  crude,  but  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP.  it  Is  the  less  developed  cotm- 
tries  that  proportionately  pay  the  most.  Pay- 
ments lor  oil  and  vital  petrochemical  prod- 
ucts by  the  developing  countries  must  come 
directly  out  of  present  expenditures,  thus 
lowering  the  real  standard  of  living. 

Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  have 
edged  closer  to  bankruptcy.  They  cannot  gen- 
erate the  Increased  exports  to  pay  the  high 
oil  prices  and  they  are  Increasingly  unable 
to  borrow  funds  through  ordinary  commer- 
cial channels. 

The  recycling  problem  Is  two-fold.  First  Is 
the  problem  of  obtaining  a  general  balance 
of  payments  equilibrium  between  the  OPEC 
nations  and  the  importing  world.  This  Is 
Just  a  matter  of  physically  getting  the' $100 
billion  back  Into  the  monetary  system  in  the 
industrialized  nations. 

The  .second  problem  Is  the  acute  regional 
disparity  in  balance  of  payments  caused  by 
a  concentration  of  recycling  petrodollars.  The 
$40  billion  In  trade  goods  will  be  purchased 
mainly  in  the  developed  countries  and  the 
$60  billion  remainder  Is  returning  In  capital 
flows  mainly  to  the  financial  markets  of 
I«ndon  and  New  York.  The  Inequity  of  re- 
flows  In  trade  and  capital  Is  threatening  the 
International  solvency  of  many  industrialized 
nations.  Italy  is  a  prime  example. 

The  basic  strategy  of  the  importing  world 
to  sustain  the  monetary  system  has  been 
to  develop  ad  hoc  accommodations  to  the 
problem  of  recycling.  Most  industrial  nations 
in  trouble  have  relied  on  Eurocurrency  loans 
and  bilateral  agreements.  There  have  also 
been  nuiltllateral  efforts  through  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fiuid 
to  aid  less  developed  nations  and  some  In- 
dustrial nations.  While  these  financial  mech- 
anisms have  worked  until  now.  It  is  unlikely 
that  present  arrangements  are  sufficient  to 
handle  the  recycling  that  will  be  necessary 
iii  the  future. 

The  initial  policy  of  the  U.S.  government 
last  spring  hinged  on  King  Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  workings  of  hiternational 
market  forces.  His  majesty  was  seen  as  the 
key  to  OPEC  because  Saudi  Arabia  had  the 
largest  proven  oil  reserves,  the  largest  mone- 
tary reserves  and  a  minimal  population  rela- 
tive to  Its  wealth.  Saudi  Arabia,  therefore, 
had  tlie  capacity  to  Influence  the  price  of 
international  crude  oil  by  adjusting  Its  level 
of  production. 

The  U.S.  strategy  had  two  aspects.  The 
fir^^t  was  to  convince  the  Saudis  that  the 
price  of  oil  was  too  high,  and  that  the 
speed  and  magnitude  of  the  price  hike 
threatened  the  fundamental  health  of  the 
world  economy.  We  attempted,  with  some 
success,  to  make  the  Saudis  realize  that  fi- 
nancial chaos  and  an  attendant  global  de- 
pression which  could  be  brought  about  by 
present  petroleum  price  levels  was  not  in  the 
long-run  Interest  of  any  oil  producing  nation. 
It  wa.-;  rea.soned  that  If  the  Saudis  held  pro- 
duction at  last  spring's  level,  given  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices,  the  drop  in  demand  in 
response  to  these  prices  wovild  produce  a  sur- 
plus, thus  driving  International  cnide 
price  down. 

New  world  prices  were  to  be  established 
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by  having  the  Saudis  hold  open  auctions  of 
their  surplus  oil.  This  aspect  of  the  strategy 
collapsed  In  August  when  the  Saudis  an- 
nounced that  production  was  being  cut  10% 
and  the  auctions  postponed  iudeflnitely. 
Then  in  September,  the  oil  producing  nations 
met  and  approved  an  inflationary  Index  on 
the  oil  price  in  order  to  prevent  the  real  value 
of  their  revenues  from  being  eroded  by  In- 
flation. This  Indexing  of  prices  coiUd  result 
in  a  12 'i  Increase  In  oil  prices  this  year. 

The  .second  aspect  of  U.S.  strategy  focused 
on  the  problem  of  recycling.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  oU  funds,  being  recycled  Into 
tlie  Eurocurrency  banking  system,  wotild 
cause  some  disruption.  But  it  was  believed 
that  market  forces  would  absorb  the  dis- 
ruptions. Tlie  hypothesis  was  that  the  large 
deposits  of  short  term  oil  money  would  drive 
down  short  term  Interest  rates  below  long 
term  rates.  At  this  point  the  oil  money  would 
flow  into  the  long  term  market,  thus  dlspers- 
ing  it  into  other  fiduciary  assets. 

This  strategy  also  collapsed  since  the 
OPEC  countries  have  not  responded  to  tradi- 
tional economic  Incentives.  Instead  they 
have  preferred  the  liquidity  and  anonymity 
of  short  term  deposits  over  long  term  invest- 
ments. The  desire  for  anonymity  probably  re- 
flects a  fear  that  the  Industrialized  nations 
might  freeze  their  accounts  for  political  lev- 
erage to  bargain  prices  down. 

To  understand  the  Saudi  responses  it  Is 
necessary  to  understand  the  roles  King  Pal- 
sal  plays  In  the  Arab  world.  First,  the  King 
plays  a  conservative  leadership  role  In 
AOPEC — the  Arab  members  of  OPEC.  To  pre- 
serve hts  leadership  In  this  organization 
and  to  keep  his  traditional  role  in  Pan  Arab 
politics  he  will  not  do  anything  alone  to 
split  AOPEC.  At  a  minimum,  one  or  more  of 
the  AOPEC  nations  will  have  to  go  along 
with  Saudi  Arabia  if  they  are  to  move  for  a 
lower  price  hi  international  crude. 

Secondly,  the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia  tradi- 
tionally bears  a  strong  religious  responsi- 
bility in  the  Moslem  world.  This  role  could 
be  equated  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperors  in 
our  own  European  heritage  before  church 
and  state  were  separated.  King  Faisal  is  the 
protector  of  the  three  holiest  shrines  in  the 
Moslem  world;  Mecca,  Medin  and,  most  sig- 
nificantly, tlie  Mosque  of  Omar  In  Jerusalem, 
now  under  Israeli  control.  It  was  the  Tom 
Kippur  war  that  convinced  the  King  and 
other  Arab  nations  to  use  oil  as  a  political 
weapon.  In  any  negotiations  with  King  Fai- 
sal, the  settlement  of  the  oil  price  issue  will 
be  tied  to  a  solution  of  the  Israeli  question. 

The  admhilstratlon  has  had  a  limited  suc- 
cess in  negotiating  an  emergency  oil -sharing 
agreement  with  Europe  and  Japan.  But  this 
is  a  defensive  agreement  and  could  not  be 
used  offensively.  Given  their  monetary  re- 
serves, the  OPEC  nations  could  outlast  an 
Importer's  boycott. 

Secondly,  there  are  a  few  strong  govern- 
ments among  the  major  consuming  nations. 
Harold  Wilson  has  just  constructed  a  major- 
ity government  by  a  margin  of  three  votes. 
GIscard  d'Estalng  of  France  must  rely  on 
the  good  will  and  votes  of  the  Gaullists  In 
order  to  maintain  a  parliamentary  majority 
for  his  government.  Similarly,  Prime  Minister 
Tanaka  of  Japan  Is  imder  Increasing  political 
attack  and  the  power  of  liLs  party  has  been 
severely  atrophied.  Italy,  of  course,  has  not 
had  a  strong  government  In  years. 

These  nations  are  almost  totally  depend- 
ent on  OPEC  for  oil.  The  United  States  can- 
not realistically  expect  to  find  partners 
among  its  traditional  allies  in  an  effort  to 
forge  a  common  front  of  oil  consuming  na- 
tions. 

Lacking  support  from  our  allies  for  a 
u;Uted  action,  another  option  would  be  to 
turn  to  the  multinational  oil  companies — 
five  of  the  largest  seven  are  American  owned. 
But  executive  testifying  before  our  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  readily  admitted  that 


the  companies'  leverage  h&d  been  reduced 
substantially  in  any  bargaining  process.  Tlie 
companies  need  the  countries  they  operate 
in  more  than  the  countries  now  need  the  oil 
companies.  The  compcmles  need  crude  sup- 
plies to  keep  their  heavy  Investments  In  ship- 
ping refineries  and  marketing  In  operation. 

Optimists  have  held  out  hope  that  the 
North  Sea,  the  North  Slop©  and  Project  In- 
dependence win  be  our  answer.  To  this  we 
can  now  add  the  euphoric  reports  of  a  huge 
new  oil  field  In  southern  Mexico.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  these  areas  of  possible  relief  are 
three  to  ten  years  off.  Even  Project  Independ- 
ence itself  may\  leave  us  with  a  heritage  of 
high  priced  endrgy  sources  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  operates  on  cheaper  oil.  OPEC 
may  follow  a  strategy  prescribing  a  price  for 
oil  just  below  its  best  substitute  in  order  to 
discourage  investment  In  alternate  energy 
sources. 

The  next  logical  question  is  what  is  the 
possibility  of  Internal  pressures  splintering 
the  group?  The  probability  in  the  short  run 
is  slight.  Almost  all  of  the  OPEC  countries 
are  short-term  maximizers  or  find  their  na- 
tional Interests  aligned  with  decreased  oU 
supplies  to  sustain  high  prices.  These  coun- 
tries with  large  populations — Iran,  Indone- 
sia, Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Nigeria — need  maxi- 
mum revenues  and  want  high  prices,  even 
though  they  would  continue  to  pump  if 
prices  fell.  Those  with  limited  oil  reserves — 
Kuwait  and  Venezuela — are  advocates  of  cut- 
ting back  production  to  hold  prices  and  long- 
term  revenues  up. 

To  this  group  of  production-cutters  can 
be  added  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  mainly  because 
their  populations  are  small  compared  to  oil 
revenues  and  they  see  oil  prices  as  a  political 
question,  not  an  economic  price  issue.  Small- 
er producers  such  as  Equador  do  not  export 
enough  to  affect  the  International  balance. 
The  key  states,  those  willing  to  cut  produc- 
tion to  hold  prices,  are  mainly  Arab  with 
Saudi  Arabia  the  dominant  force.  Here  again, 
we  return  to  the  link  with  the  Israeli  con- 
flict. 

Clearly,  the  oil  price  settlement  will  have 
to  be  largely  political.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  has  traveled  again  to  the  Middle 
East  to  try  to  weave  a  political  solution. 
However,  arranging  an  Israeli-Arab  agree- 
ment is  no  guarantee  of  lower  oil  prices.  It 
may  brmg  only  further  demands  or  a  token 
reduction.  Therefore,  other  efforts  must  con- 
tinue and  they  must  Include  our  European 
and  Japanese  allies  for  they  are  the  major 
consumers  of  international  crude. 

But  we  are  never  going  to  convince  our 
allies  or  the  Arab  nations  of  our  resolve  to 
lower  oil  consumption  without  a  coherent, 
tough,  domestic  energy  policy.  If  foreign 
policy  Is  to  succeed  It  must  be  a  projection 
of  this  strong  domestic  policy. 

We  miLst  reject  ideas  which  espouse  with- 
holding industrial  and  technological  goods 
and  services  from  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, or  dramatically  increasing  the  prices 
of  our  goods  and  services  in  retaliation  for 
the  OPEC  cartel  policies.  Nor  are  vague  pub- 
lic threats  of  political  or  mlUtary  action  the 
answer.  These  are  the  politics  of  confronta- 
tion and  they  bring  with  them  political  and 
military  risk  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Con- 
frontation with  OPEC  is  Inconsistent  with 
our  objective  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  world's  problems. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  domestic  energy 
policy  must  be  energy  conservation.  We  sim- 
ply must  really  pull  in  our  belts  and  stop 
our  profligate  ways.  By  reducing  demand  we 
will  conserve  foreign  exchange,  dimlnLsh 
OPEC  revenues  and  reduce  the  number  of 
petrodollars  that  need  recycling.  If  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Japanese  join  us  they  will  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits.  Additionally,  further 
reductions  in  consumption  will  swell  the 
existing  excess  crude  supplies  now  facing  the 
OPEC  cartel. 


These  surpluses  may  bring  Internal  pres- 
sure on  OPEO  because  production  cuts  or 
price  cuts  will  be  neceeeary  to  equate  demand 
with  supply.  Cartel  countries  will  be  forced 
to  undertake  the  dlfBcult  political  task  of 
prorationlng  production  cutbacks.  Tradi- 
tionally cartels  have  faced  their  greatest 
strain  in  just  such  situations  of  excess  pro- 
duction since  cuts  In  output  or  price  mean 
sacrifices  of  revenue  by  some  cartel  members 

The  best  way  to  aooomplish  conservation 
is  to  take  decisive  action  to  dramatically  re- 
duce petroleum  consumption  in  this  countrj'. 
While  I'm  all  for  voluntary  conservation, 
when  push  comes  to  shove  the  really  hard 
decisions  must  carry  the  force  of  law.  We 
must  make  it  unmistakably  clear  to  the 
OPEC  nations  that  the  U.S.,  for  one,  means 
business  about  reducing  Imports. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  a  voluntary 
program  alone  is  going  to  work.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  crisis  we  face  allows  us  tlie 
time  to  hope  it  will  work,  then  take  correc- 
tive action  If  it  does  not. 

We  must  not  accept  the  rl.sks  of  inaction. 
Instead  we  must  undertake  a  program  for 
mandatory  oil  conservation  and  put  It  into 
effect  now. 

Specific  examples  of  the  steps  that  we  must 
now  consider  Include: 

1.  An  Increased  tax  on  gasoline  with  ap- 
propriate tax  rebates  to  relieve  hardships. 
The  tax  should  be  large  enough  to  reduce 
coustmiptlon  and,  as  a  secondary  goal,  help 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

2.  A  mandatory  reduction  In  petroleum  im- 
ports, achieved  not  precipitously  but  on  a 
steady,  month-by-month  basis.  By  Jan.  1. 
1976,  we  should  have  reduced  Imports  by 
30'r,  or  roughly  two  million  barrels  a  day. 

3.  Develop  mandatory  reductions  in  con- 
sumption through  such  steps  as  a  sliduig  tax 
at  the  manufacturers'  level  based  on  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  new  automobiles;  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  65  m.p.h.  speed  limits;  and  man- 
datory "no  «irive"  days  for  every  American 
car. 

4.  Mandatory  conservation  measures  such 
as  restrictions  on  commercial  and  home  heat- 
ing, cooling  and  lighting  and  tougher  insula- 
tion standards  for  all  new  construction  as 
well  as  incentives  to  better  Insulate  existing 
buildings. 

Each  of  these  methods  presents  some  in- 
equities and  risks  unintended  distortions  in 
economy.  But  the  alternative  to  mandatory 
action  is  far  worse.  Only  If  we  assume  leader- 
ship among  the  oil-Importing  ixatlons  by 
sharply  reducing  our  oil  Imports  will  we  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  the  OPEC  nations  that 
we  consider  oil  prices  our  number  one  infla- 
tion problem,  a  problem  that  we  mean  to 
solve. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  SALARY  IN- 
CREASE FOR  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7,  1974,  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  issued  an  Executive  order, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970, 
which  authorized  a  5.52-percent  salai'y 
increase  for  the  Federal  pay  systems  un- 
der his  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  authority  vested  in  me,  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  by 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970,  I  issued  an  order  on 
October  7,  1974  authorizing  the  same 
5.52-percent  salary  Increase  for  officers 
and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  order  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Order,  VS.  Sewatk,  Omc*  ov  thb  Pbesident 
Pbo  Tmpoas 

By  virtti*  of  the  authority  Tested  In  me  by 
section  4  of  th«  Federal  Pay  Oomparablllty 
Act  or  1970,  It  Is  hereby— 

Ordered, 

CONVEKSION  OF  NEW  ilULTIPU" 

Section  1.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specUled 
m  this  Order  or  unleas  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  an  employee  whose  com- 
pensation la  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
provlslooii  ot  thla  Order,  the  annual  rate  of 
comf>en3atiou  of  each  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Seci-etary  of 
the  Senate  is  adjusted  to  that  multiple  of 
$151  which  Is  nearest  to  but  not  less  than 
the  rate  such  employee  was  receiving  Im- 
mediately prior  to  October  1,  1S74. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Order — 

(1)  "employee"  includes  an  oflicer  other 
than  a  Senator:  and 

(2)  "annual  rate  of  compensation"  shall 
not  Include  longevity  compcosatton  author- 
ized by  section  106  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Approplratlon  Act,   1963.  as  amended. 

RATE   INCREASES  FOR  SPECIFIED   POSITIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  anniml  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  and  the  Legislative  Counsel 
(as  such  rates  were  Increased  by  prior  orders 
of  the  President  pro  tempore)  arc  further  in- 
creased by  6.52  percent,  and  as  so  increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  »151. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  thla  sub- 
section, an  Individual  occupying  a  position 
whose  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess 
of  either  of  the  following:  (1)  the  annual 
rate  In  effect  for  p>osltlons  In  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  6316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  (2)  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  which  is  $1,000  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which  Is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect,  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

(b)  The  annual  rates  of  compensation  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  (other  than 
the  present  Incumbent) ,  the  Seeretary  for 
the  Minority,  and  the  four  Senior  Counsel 
In  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  (as 
such  rates  were  increased  by  prior  orders 
of  the  President  pro  tempore)  are  further 
Increased  by  5.52  percent,  and  as  so  Increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$151.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  an  Individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion whose  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is 
determined  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  In  excess  of  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay, 
which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect, 
for  positions  In  such  level  V,  except  that  un- 
til the  annual  rate  for  such  level  V  is  In- 
creased to  $42,000  or  more,  any  such  indi- 
vidual shall  not  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
exceeding  $41,072,  or  (2)  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  which  Is  that  multiple  of  $151 
which  Is  nearest  to.  but  less  than,  $1,057  less 
than  tlie  annual  rate  of  compensation  which 
Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect,  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

(c)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
(as  long  as  that  position  is  occupied  by 
ihe  present  incumbent),  the  Asel.stant  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  the  Senate,  the  Parllumentarlan, 
the  Fii^anclal  Clerk,  and  the  Chief  Reporter 
of  Debates  (as  such  rates  were  Increased  by 
prior  orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore) 
are  f\irther  increased  by  5.52  percent,  and 
as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  S151.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  an  Individual  oc- 
cupying a  poolttoa  wboM  compensation  Is 
de  tern  lined  under  this  subsection  shall  not 


be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  In  excess  of  either  of 
the  following:  (1)  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay,  which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In 
effect,  for  positions  in  such  level  V,  except 
that  tmtU  the  annual  rate  for  such  level  V 
is  increased  to  $42,000  or  more,  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  such  Individual 
shall  not  be  tixed  at  an  annual  rate  exceed- 
ing $41,072.  or  (2)  an  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation which  Is  that  multiple  of  $151 
which  is  neaiest  to.  but  less  than  $1,057  less 
than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which 
Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect,  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

(d)(1)  The  mjucUiium  annual  rates  of 
compenfatlon  of  the  Administrative  Assist- 
ant in  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Letider.  the 
Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Majority  Whip,  the  Administrative  Assistant 
in  tjhe  Ot&ce  of  the  Minority  Leader,  the 
Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Whip,  the  seven  Reporters  of  De- 
bates in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  As- 
sist .int  Seeretary  for  the  Majority,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  the  Minority,  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Majority  and  the  Assistant  to  the 
Minority  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Legislative  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Majority  Leader,  the  Legislative  Assistant  in 
the  Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  the  Assist- 
ant Parliamentarian,  the  Legislative  Clerk, 
the  Journal  Clerk,  the  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk,  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Director  of  the  Senate  Recording 
Studio,  the  Curator  of  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Postmaster  of  the 
Senate  (as  such  rates  were  Increased  by 
prior  orders  of  the  President  pro  tempore) 
are  further  Increased  by  6.52  percent,  and 
as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  highei 
multiple  of  $151. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  stibsectlon,  as  long  as 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in 
such  level  V  is  less  than  $39,000,  an  individ- 
ual occupying  a  position  whose  annual  rate 
of  compensation  Is  determined  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by 
reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at 
an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $35,938,  except 
that  (A)  any  Indlvidtial  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  Majority  Whip  or  Minority  Whip  shall 
not  be  paid,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation 
of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
$35,636,  (B)  any  individual  occupjring  the 
position  of  Assistant  to  the  Majority  or  As- 
sistant to  the  Minority  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Legislative  Assistant  In  the  Office 
of  the  Majority  Lieader.  or  Legislative  Assist- 
ant In  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
not  be  paid,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation 
of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
$35,334,  (C)  any  individual  occupying  the 
position  of  Assistant  Parliamentarian,  Legis- 
lative Clerk,  or  Journal  Clerk  shall  not  be 
paid,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this 
Order,  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  $34,579. 
(D)  any  Individual  occupying  the  position  of 
Assistant  Legislative  CHerk,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  or  the 
Deputy  Sergeant  at  Anns  shall  not  be  paid, 
by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order, 
at  an  annual  rate  In  exce.ss  of  $33,522,  (E) 
any  individual  occupying  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Recording  Studio  shall 
not  be  paid,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
$32,918.  (F)  an  Individual  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Curator  of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  be  paid,  by  reason  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an  annual 
rate  in  excess  of  $32,314,  and  (G)  any  In- 
dividual occupying  the  position  of  Postmas- 
ter of  the  Senate  shall  not  be  paid,  by  reason 
of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an 
annual  rate  In  excess  of  $31,710. 

(3)  Notwithstanding     the     provisions     of 


paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  If  the  an- 
nual rate  for  such  level  V  is  increased  to 
$39,000  or  more  but  less  than  $42,000,  an  indi- 
vidual occupying  the  position  of  (A)  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Major- 
ity Leader,  Administrative  Assistant  in  the 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  a  Reporter  of 
Debates,  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Majority, 
or  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Minority  shall 
not  be  paid  rt  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  in 
exc«s8  of  $38,958.  (B)  Administrative  Assist- 
ant In  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Whip  or  the 
Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Whip  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time, 
by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order! 
at  an  annual  rate  of  compensation  In  excess 
of  $37,750.  (C)  Assistant  to  the  Majority  or 
Assistant  to  the  Minority  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Leglsaltlve  Assistant  In  the  Office 
of  the  Majority  Leader  or  Legislative  Assist- 
ant In  the  Office  of  the  Minority  Leader  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an  annual 
rate  in  excess  of  $37,146.  and  (D)  Assistant 
Parll.-vmentarian.  Legislative  Clerk,  or  Journal 
cnerk  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an 
annual  rate  In  excess  of  $36,391. 

(4)  NowlthstandIng  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  Individual 
occupying  the  position  of  Administrative  As- 
sistant in  the  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Majority,  the 
Administrative  Assistant  In  the  Office  of  the 
Minority  Leader,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Minority,  and  the  seven  Reporters  of 
Debates  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  shall 
rot  be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  Order,  at  an  annual 
rate  In  excess  of  either  of  the  following:  (A) 
an  annual  rate  of  compensation  which  Is 
that  multiple  of  $151  which  Is  nearest  to.  but 
less  than,  the  annual  rate  In  effect  for  posi- 
tions in  such  level  V.  or  (B)  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  which  Is  that  multiple  of 
$151  which  Is  nearest  to.  but  less  than.  $1,812 
less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compenpatlon. 
which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  In  effect, 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  indi- 
vidual occupying  the  position  of  Administra- 
tive Assistant  In  the  Office  of  Majority  Whip 
or  the  AdmlnlstratU'e  Assistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  Minority  Whip  shall  not  be  paid  at 
any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
either  of  the  following:  (A)  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  which  Is  that  multiple  of 
$151  which  Is  nearest  to,  but  less  than,  the 
ann\ial  rate  In  effect  for  positions  in  such 
level  V,  or  (B)  an  annua]  rate  of  compensa- 
tion which  Is  that  multiple  of  $151  which  is 
nearest  to,  but  less  than,  $2,567  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation,  which  is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  in  effect,  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  indi- 
vidual occupying  the  position  of  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Majority  or  the  Assistant  to  the 
Minority  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Legislative  Aa.?lstant  in  the  Office  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  or  the  Legislative  Assistant  in 
the  Office  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall  not 
be  paid  at  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  In 
excess  of  either  of  the  following:  (A)  an 
annual  rate  of  compensation  which  is  that 
multiple  of  $151  which  Is  nearest  to,  but  less 
than,  the  annual  rate  In  effect  for  positions 
in  fcuch  level  V,  or  (B)  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  which  Is  that  multiple  of  $151 
which  is  nearest  to,  but  less  than,  $3,473 
less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  hi  effect, 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

(e)  The  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
each  employee  of  the  former  Vice  President 
whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Senate  under  Senate  Resolution  379,  93d 
Congress,  agreed  to  August  9,  1974,  la  In- 
creased by  6.52  percent,  and  as  so  increased, 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $151. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, no  such  employee  shall  be  paid  at 
any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion in  e.\cess  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay,  which  Is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  in 
effect,  for  positions  In  such  level  V. 
chaplain's  office 
Sec  3.  The  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chaplain  and  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  position  of  sec- 
retary to  the  Chaplain  (as  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  October  1,  1974)  are  increased 
by  5.52  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $151. 

OFFICES    OP    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  specific  rate  of  compensa- 
tion established  by  law,  as  such  rale  has 
been  Increased  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  for  any 
position  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  shall  be  considered  as  the 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compensation  for 
that  position.  Each  such  maximum  annual 
rate  is  increased  by  6.52  percent,  and  as  so 
increased,  adjusted  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  $151. 

(b)  The  maximum  aimual  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  positions  or  classes  of  posi- 
tions (other  than  those  positions  referred  to 
in  section  2  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Order)  tm- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Majority,  and  the  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  are  increased  by  5.52  per- 
cent, and  as  so  increased  adjusted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $151. 

(c)  The  following  individuals  are  au- 
thorized to  Increase  the  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  the  employees  specified  by  5.62 
percent,  and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $151 : 

(1)  the  Vice  President,  for  any  employee 
under  his  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority 
Leader,  the  Majority  Whip,  and  the  Minority 
Whip,  for  any  r-aployee  under  the  Jvirlsdlc- 
tlon  of  that  Leader  or  Whip  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(d)    of  this  Order); 

(3)  the  Majority  Leader,  for  the  Secretary, 
for  the  Majority  so  long  as  the  position  Is  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  Incumbent  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2(c)  of  this  Ort'er) ; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  any 
employee  under  his  jurisdiction  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  Order); 

(5)  the  Sergeant  at  Arras,  for  any  employee 
under  his  Jurisdiction  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(d)  of  this  Order); 

(6)  the  Chaplain,  for  his  secretary; 

(7)  the  Legislative  Counsel,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  pro  tempore,  for 
any  employee  in  that  Office  (other  than  the 
four  Senior  Counsel ) ; 

(8)  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  Minority,  for  any  em- 
ployee under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Secre- 
tary (subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(d)  of  this  Order);  and 

(9)  the  Capitol  Ouide  Board,  for  the  Chief 
Guide,  the  Assistant  Chief  Guide,  and  the 
Guides  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

(d)  The  figure  "$855",  appearing  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  as 
amended  (as  provided  in  section  4(d)  of  the 
Order  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1973).  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
figure  "$906". 

(e)  The  limitation  on  the  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  im- 
mediately prior  to  October  1,  1974,  with  re- 
spect to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets for  the  Senate,  Is  increased  by  5.52 
percent.  The  amount  of  such  increase  shall 


be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-helf  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent. 

COMMITTEE  STAFTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as  modified 
by  this  Order),  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Order,  the  chairman  of  any  standing, 
.special,  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
(including  the  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  and  the  conference  majority 
and  conference  minority  of  the  Senate) ,  and 
the  chairman  of  any  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  are  each  authorized 
to  Increase  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  any  employee  of  the  committee,  or  sub- 
committee thereof,  of  which  he  Is  chairman, 
by  6.52  percent,  and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $151. 

(b)  (1)  The  figures  "$16,815"  and  "$24,795" 
appearing  In  section  105(e)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968  (as  pro- 
vided in  section  5  (b)  (1)  of  the  Order  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  October  4.  1973, 
and  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1974 1 ,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  figures  "$17,818"  and  "$26,274".  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  The  maximum  annual  rates  of  "$40,- 
185",  "$41,895",  and  "$43,890"  appearing  in 
such  section  105(e)  (as  provided  In  section 
5(b)(2)  of  such  Order  of  October  4,  1973) 
are  each  further  increased  by  5.52  percent, 
and  as  so  Increased,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $151.  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  flgtu-es  "$42,431",  $44,243",  and 
"$46,206",  respectively. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  indi- 
vidual occupying  a  position  to  which  any 
such  rate  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $33,975, 
$35,636.  or  $35,938,  respectively,  as  long  as  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in  level 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  less 
than  $39,000. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  If  the  an- 
nual rate  for  such  level  V  is  Increased  to 
$39,000  or  more  but  less  than  $42,000,  an  in- 
dividual occupying  a  position  (A)  to  which 
the  rate  "$42,431"  applies  shall  not  be  paid 
at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
(536,844,  (B)  to  which  the  rate  "$44,243"  ap- 
plies shall  not  have  his  compensation  fixed 
at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  $38,666,  and 
(C)  to  which  the  rate  "$46,206"  applies  shall 
not  be  paid  at  any  time  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  the  lesser  of  $41,072  or  that  mul- 
tiple of  $151  which  is  nearest  to  but  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in 
sucli  level  V. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in  such  level 

V  Is  increased  to  $42,000  or  more,  an  in- 
dividual occupying  any  position  whose  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  is  determined 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  paid  at 
any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  Order,  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
either  of  the  following:  (A)  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  which  Is  a  multiple  of  $151 
which  is  nearest  to,  but  less  than,  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay,  which  is  now  or  may  here- 
after be  In  effect,  for  positions  in  such  level 
V,  or  (B)  (1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  oc- 
cupying a  position  to  which  the  rate  "$42,431" 
applies,  an  annual  rate  of  compensation 
which  is  that  multiple  of  $151  which  is  near- 
est to,  but  less  than,  $2,265  less  than  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation,  which  Is  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  in  effect,  for  Members  of 
Congress,  (li)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  to 
which  the  rate  "$44,243"  applies,  an  annual 
rate  of  compensation  which  Is  that  multiple 
of  $151  which  Is  nearest  to,  but  less  than, 
$1,061  less  than  such  annual  rate  for  Mem- 


bers of  Congress,  or  (ill)  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  to  which  the  rate  "$46,206"  applies 
an  annual  rate  of  compensation  which  Is 
that  multiple  of  $161  which  is  nearest  to,  but 
less  than,  $1,057  less  than  such  annual  rate 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

SENATORS'  OFFICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968,  as  amended  (as  modified  by 
this  Order),  and  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Order,  each  Senator  is  authorized  to  In- 
crease the  anuxial  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  employee  in  his  office  by  6.52  percent, 
and  as  so  increased,  adjusted  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $151. 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  section  105 
(d)(1)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
as  follows: 

"£392,298  If  the  population  of  bis  State  Is 
less  than  2,000,000; 

"$404,076  if  such  population  Is  2,000,000 
but  less  than  3,000,000; 

■$432,464  if  such  population  is  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000,000; 

"$469,006  if  such  population  is  4,000,000  but 
less  than  5,000,000; 

•$498,904  if  such  population  Is  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"$530,312  if  such  population  is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"$564,438  if  such  population  Is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000,000; 

"$590,712  if  such  population  Is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

•$626,140  if  such  population  is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$651,414  If  such  population  is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$684,936  if  such  population  is  13,000.000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"$718,458  If  such  population  is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$751,980  if  such  population  Is  17,000.000 
or  more." 

(c)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  105 
(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  modified  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  salary  of  an  employee  in  a 
Senators  office  shall  not  be  fixed  under  this 
paragraph  at  a  rate  less  than  $1,057  per  an- 
num or  in  excess  of  $24,160  per  annum  except 
that  (i)  the  salaries  of  five  employees  may  be 
fixed  at  rates  of  not  more  than  $41,223  per 
annum,  and  (11)  the  salary  of  one  employee 
may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
$43,035  per  annum." 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  modification 
niade  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
any  individual  occupying  a  position  to  which 
a  rate  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (11)  of  such 
modification  applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any 
time  at  an  amiual  rate  exceeding  $34,881  or 
$35,938,  respectively,  as  long  as  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  paykfdr  positions  at  level  V  of 
the  E.xecutive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  less  than 
$39,000. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  modification 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  annual  rate  for  such  level  V  is  increased 
to  $39,0(X)  or  more  but  less  than  $42,000.  an 
Individual  occupying  a  position  to  which  a 
rate  referred  to  In  such  clause  (1)  or  (ii) 
applies  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time,  by 
reason  of  tlie  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at 
an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  (A)  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  to  whom  the  rate  under 
such  clause  (i)  applies.  $38,052,  and  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  Individual  to  whom  the  rate 
under  clause  (ii)  applies,  the  lesser  of  a  rate 
that  Is  a  multiple  of  $151  which  is  nearest  to. 
but  less  than,  the  annual  rate  for  such  level 
V  or  $39,864. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  modification 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  annual  rate  for  such  level  V  is  increased 
to  $42,000  or  more,  an  individual  occupying 
a  position  (A)  to  which  the  rate  "$41,223" 
applies,  shall  not  bo  paid  at  any  time,  by 
reason  of  the  promulgation  of  this  Order,  at 
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an  aiiimal  rat«  of  compeuBatlon  which  Is 
that  miiUlpto  <^  9151  which  la  nearest  to,  but 
less  than,  82,265  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
ton\oens8tlon.  which  Is  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  in  effect,  for  Members  of  Coiigress,  or  (B) 
to  v.hirh  the  rate  •$43,035"  applies,  shall  not 
be  pMld  nt  any  time,  by  reason  of  the  promul- 
gailon  of  thia  Order,  at  an  aiuiual  rate  of 
coiiipeiisatiou  in  excess  of  eiiher  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (i;  an  auuual  rate  of  compensation 
which  is  a  ruuUip'.e  of  $151  which  Is  neare.st 
to,  but  less  than,  the  annual  rate  fur  such 
level  V.  or  (11)  an  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion which  U  that  multiple  of  $151  which  Is 
neur23t  to,  but  le&s  than,  $1,661  less  than 
siuh  annual  rate  for  Members  of  Congress. 

CENESAI,    L,IMITATION 

Sec.  7.  (a>  The  figure  "$1,140"  appearing 
in  section  105(f)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1968,  aa  amended  (as 
provided  In  section  7(a)  of  the  Order  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  October  4,  1973) 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  figure 
"$1,057". 

(b)  (1)  Tlie  maximum  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  "$43300"  api>earlng  in  such 
section  (as  provided  In  section  7(b)  of  such 
Order  of  October  4.  1973)  is  fiuther  In- 
creased by  5.52  percent,  and  as  so  liocreaiied. 
adjusted  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
4151,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  tlie 
Hgure  "lHQJiOQ". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  of  thla  subsection,  any  Individual 
occupying  a  position  to  which  such  rate  ap- 
plies (A)  shall  not  be  paid  at  any  time  at 
an  annual  rate  exceeding  $35,938  as  long  as 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions 
at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Scliedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
less  than  $39,000,  (B)  if  the  tmnual  rate  for 
such  level  V  Is  increased  to  $39,000  or  more 
but  less  than  $42,000,  shall  not  be  paid  at 
any  time  at  an  annual  rate  exceeding  the 
lesser  of  (i)  a  rate  that  is  a  multiple  of  $151 
which  is  nearest  to,  but  less  than,  the  annual 
rate  lor  such  level  V,  or  (11)  $41,072,  and 
(C)  if  the  annual  rate  for  such  level  IV 
is  Increased  to  $42,000  or  more,  sliall  not 
be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  either 
vt  the  following:  (1)  an  annual  rate  which 
is  a  multiple  of  $151  which  is  nearest  to,  but 
less  than,  the  annual  rate  for  such  level  V, 
or  (11)  on  annual  rate  which  Is  nearest  to, 
but  less  than,  $1,057  less  than  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation,  which  Is  now  or  may 
hei'eafter  be  in  effect,  for  Membei-s  of  Con- 
gress. 

NOTIFYING  DlSBURSncC     OFFICEK     OF    INCREASES 

Sec.  8.  In  order  for  an  employee  to  be  paid 
in  an  increase  In  the  annual  rate  of  his  com- 
pensation as  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  annual  rate  of  compeusauiou  for 
his  position  atithorized  under  tills  Order,  the 
individual  designated  by  section  4,  5,  or  6 
to  authorize  an  increased  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  that  eir.ployee  shall  notify  the 
disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that 
he  authorizes  an  mcrease  in  such  rate  for 
that  employee  and  the  date  on  which  that 
increase  id  to  be  effective. 

LEGISLATIVE   BBANCH    APPROPRIATION    ACT,    1975, 
KATE      INCBEABEIS 

St:c.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, no  provision  of  this  Order  supersedes 
paragraph  4  of  "Administrative  Provisions" 
under  the  heading  "SENATE"  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1975. 

(b)  An  Individual  occupying  a  position  for 
which  that  paragraph  4  prescribes  a  specific 
annual  rate  of  compenastion  shall  be  paid 
that  annual  rate  until  such  time  as  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  .section 
5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  In- 
creased to  an  annual  rate  which  will  result 
in  authorizing  an  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  such  an  Individual  under 
this  Order  which  Is  higher  than  the  annual 
rate    atithorized   under   that   paragraph    4. 


After  such  time,  any  such  Individual  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  this  Order. 

(c)  (1)  An  ladlTldual  occupying  a  position 
for  which  that  paragraph  4  prescribes  a 
maximum  annual  rata  la  excess  at  tbs  an- 
nual rate  for  positions  In  such  level  V  In 
effect  immediately  prior  to  October  1,  1974. 
may  be  paid  at  the  maximum  rate  authorized 
by  that  paragraph  4  or  any  annual  rate  which 
U  a  multiple  of  $151,  except  that  if  the  max- 
imum annual  rate  to  be  paid  is  In  excess 
of  $36,693,  the  annual  rate  paid  shall  be  a 
multiple  of  $285.  Alter  such  time  as  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  positions  in 
such  level  V  is  Increased  to  an  annaal  rate 
which  will  result  in  authorizing  an  auuual 
rate  c-l  compensation  to  be  paid  such  an  la- 
dividual  under  this  Order  which  13  higher 
than  tlie  Hn""ft'  rate  authorized  for  that 
individual  iinder  that  paragraph  4,  such 
Individual  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
tills  Order. 

(2»  An  individual  occupying  a  poaition 
for  which  that  paragraph  4  prescribes  a  max- 
imum annual  rate  of  compensation  less  than 
the  annual  rate  for  positions  in  such  level 
V  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  October  1, 
1974,  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 1-  8  of  this  OrJier. 

ErFECTr\'E    DATE 

Srr.  10.  Sections  1-9  of  this  Order  are  ef- 
fective October  1, 1974. 

J\MSS  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Sl'PPORT    FOR    SENATOR    ERVINS 
PRIVACY  BILL.  S.  3418 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
after  watching  the  systematic  attempt 
to  destroy  tlie  ciedibillty  and  Integrity  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  I  can  see  why  more 
and  more  people  shy  away  fix>m  public 
service.  The  loss  of  privacy  and  indi- 
^'idual  dignity  associated  with  such  an 
undertaking  is  often  too  gi'eat  for  aver- 
age citizens  to  endure.  Constitutional 
rights  of  privacy  are  closer  to  being  lost 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  200 
years,  and  something  must  be  done. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  recognized 
this  threat  to  our  privacy  and  have  spon- 
sored bills  to  curb  the  information- 
sharing  activities  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  further  to  allow  citizens  an 
opportiuiity  to  appeal  inappropriate 
actions  of  such  agencies. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  Intend  to 
support  Senator  Ervin's  privacy  bill, 
S.  3418.  This  proposal,  which  affects 
Federal  data  banks,  establishes  five  new 
standards: 

First.  Collect  only  relevant  personal 
information  and  inform  the  individual 
which  data  is  required,  which  data  is 
voluntai-y,  why  it  is  needed  and  under 
what  authority. 

Second.  Maintain  and  disseminate 
only  timely  data,  keep  track  of  outside 
access  to  the  data,  establish  managerial 
and  physical  security. 

Third.  Announce  the  nature  of  each 
data  bank  maintained. 

Fourth.  Grant  the  individual  access  to 
inspect  his  record  and  tell  each  person 
where  the  data  came  from  and  how  it 
is  used. 

Fifth.  Reinvestigate  infoi-mation  chal- 
lenged by  an  individual,  then  correct  the 
record  or  amplify  it  to  include  the  per- 
son's version,  and  grant  a  hearing  to 
resolve  existing  disputes  on  data. 

Of  course,  when  the  bill  comes  up  for 
floor  debate.  I  will  reserve  my  right  to 


support  or  oppose  amendments  which 
are  offered,  but  I  will  not  withdraw  my 
support  tor  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  protection  of  individual 
privacy.  As  we  come  closer  to  our  bicen- 
tennial observance,  privacy  is  one  right, 
not  a  privilege,  which  must  be  kept 
inviolate. 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presideiit,  on 
September  27  the  Wasliington  Post  pub- 
lished a  column  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 
concerning  bilingual  education.  On  Sep- 
tember 30  the  Honorable  William  A 
Steiger  asked  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  fui- 
ther  discussion  and  debate.  The  col- 
umn also  produced  a  very  large  number 
of  letters  to  the  editor  ol  the  Post,  some 
of  wliich  were  printed  on  October  10 
and  inserted  into  the  Record  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  Floyd 
Haskell. 

Because  of  my  own  conconi  over  the 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  I  wrote 
a  guest  column  for  the  Washington  Post 
which  was  published  on  October  22.  I 
attempted  to  clarify  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Rosenfeld  and  otliers,  and 
to  correct  some  of  the  misimderstanding 
of  fact  concerning  congressional  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  published  a 
second  column  on  this  subject  in  which 
he  vei-y  graciously  expressed  his  thanks 
to  those  critics  who  had  "broadened  his 
understanding "  of  what  bilingual  edu- 
cation is  intended  to  do. 

Response  to  my  own  article  was  im- 
mediate and  In  most  cases  enthusiastic. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  deep  interest  in 
this  subject  and  deep  concern  over  the 
basic  concepts  which  this  discussion  has 
brought  to  the  surface. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  kind  of 
three-way  debate  between  a  popular  and 
sensitive  columnist,  legislators  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  pub- 
lic, is  very  raluable,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
second  coluimi,  my  own  guest  column, 
and  several  of  the  most  pertinent  lettei-s 
I  have  received  be  printed  in  the  Recoed 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about 
bilingual  and  bicultural  education  pro- 
grams are  either  students  who  have 
themselves  struggled  with  this  problem 
or  teachers  who  have  worked  with  minor- 
ity language  children  and  have  discov- 
ered the  depth  of  the  need  and  the  value 
of  the  bilingual  teaching  effort. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
discussion  will  result  in  further  and  more 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  impor- 
tance of  every  one  of  our  various  ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  multicultural  America. 

I  am  certain  that  as  we  enter  the  bi- 
centennial years  just  ahead  of  us  we 
are  all  going  to  be  looking  with  better 
imderstanding  at  our  history  and  at  the 
many  different  kinds  of  people  wlio  were 
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a  part  of  that  history.  As  we  do  that,  I 
hope  we  will  all  begin  to  recognize  that 
our  culture  and  language  is  already 
multicultural,  with  ideas  and  ways  of 
doing  things  which  came  to  us  from 
juany  diffeient  countries  and  which  have 
been  adopted  into  our  own  unique 
American  lifestyle.  Sauerkraut,  pizza, 
tortillas,  and  Roquefort  are  part  of  our 
language  as  well  as  our  diet — and  every 
American  can  appreciate  the  spice  and 
variety  they  have  added  to  our  diet  as 
well  as  our  language,  for  instance. 

Our  majority  language  is  not  really 
Enghsh,  of  course,  as  any  Englishman 
can  tell  us.  It  is  American,  and  it  includes 
many  words  and  phrases  which  have 
come  to  us  from  countries  all  over  the 
world.  A  very  large  number  of  our  place- 
names  and  words  are  Indian — and  that 
part  of  our  language  ana  life  did  not 
come  to  this  continent  to  join  us — we 
came  to  join  them! 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Rcsenfeld 
that  our  variety  of  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  groups  cause  tensions  and 
stresses  and  problems.  They  always 
have.  But  the  astomiding  acliievements 
we  have  made  as  a  people  may  be  due. 
at  least  partially,  to  those  veiT  tensions 
and  the  effort  we  have  been  forced  to 
make  in  adjusting  to  more  than  one  kind 
of  people  and  more  than  one  culture  and 
language  group. 

We  Uve  in  a  multicultiual  and  multi- 
lingual world  which  becomes  smaller 
and  closer  and  more  full  of  tension  every 
day.  We  must  learn  to  live  together  on 
this  planet  as  human  beings  who  respect 
oui-selves  and  others.  We  are  indeed,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  "great  rehearsal" 
for  the  kind  of  international  imder- 
standing and  cooperation  which  is  in- 
creasingly important. 

It  is  perhaps  a  long  step  from  a  good 
bilingual/ bicultural  program  in  a  first 
grade  class  in  a  little  town  in  New  Mexico 
to  an  international  agreement  about 
world  problems,  of  course.  But  I  think 
a  very  good  argument  can  be  made  for 
the  idea  that  our  abihty  to  succeed  in 
tliat  little  schoolroom  will  be  helpful  and 
set  a  good  example  for  oui'  larger  efforts 
in  the  world. 

I  realize  we  cannot  accomplish  all  the 
goals  of  better  bilingual/bicultural  edu- 
cation overnight.  As  has  happened  so 
often  in  our  past,  these  programs  are 
evidence  of  our  recognition  of  a  prob- 
lem, however — and  a  first  step  in  pro- 
viding solutions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussion 
wliich  has  been  engendered  by  this  de- 
bate T^'ill  result  in  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  not  only  the  needs  of  our  minor- 
ity language  children,  but  also  j[9f\he 
great  .'strength  of  our  multicytural 
heritage. 

[Prom  the  Wivshlngton  Post,  Sept.  30,  1974] 

Exhibit  1 

A  Second  Look  at  Bilinguausm 

(By  Stephen  S.  Roeenfeld) 

I  am  Indebted  to  my  critics  for  broadening 
my  understanding  of  billnguallsm — teach- 
ing in  English  and  In  the  "home  language," 
xisually  Spanish,  In  the  public  schools.  The 
ls.siie  was  discussed  In  this  space  on  Sept.  27. 
Nothing  I've  ever  written  has  drawn  a  larger 
respc<!\<;e — about  four  to  one  against,  by  the 
way. 


I  think  I  understand  better  now  that  bi- 
linguallsm  Is  a  program  devised  to  meet  a 
social  and  educational  crisis,  a  situation  in 
which  a  great  many  kids  arriving  in  school 
speaking,  say,  Spanish  fall  behind  at  once, 
drop  out  and  thereafter  get  a  raw  deal.  Mexi- 
can-Americaiis  are  the  key  group  here  but 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  American  Indians  are  also 
importantly  affected. 

BUingualLsm  also  serves,  I  understand 
better,  to  redress  the  sense  of  those  many 
Americans  who  spealc  Englisii  poorly  or  not 
at  all.  that  their  culture — a  central  element 
In  personal  identity — is  not  respected  by  the 
American  majority  and  that  their  American- 
ism Is  somehow  suspect. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  a  program  which  promises  so  much  to 
bo  many.  But  I  think  there  is  more. 

First  of  all.  can  biimgualism  reasonably 
l>e  expected  to  carry  the  educational  and 
social  burden.s  which  Its  sponsors  have 
loaded  upon  it.'  The  claim  is  made  that  a 
child  ed;:cated  first  in  the  home  language 
win  find  It  eesler  to  learn  English,  and  to 
learn  other  subjects  in  English.  But  none  of 
its  supporters  contend  that  this  has  laeen 
demonstrated  other  than  in  a  smaU  number 
of  model  school  programs.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  unreasouable,  furthermore,  to  be  skep- 
tical about  a  proposal  which  puts  so  much 
weight  on  changing  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, since  method  Is  only  one  factor  anectiug 
a  child's  education. 

Some  argue  in  effect  that  bilingualism  is 
a  kind  of  consolation  prize  for  kids  who  start 
schocd  and  life  with  heavy  handicaps:  "at 
least  let  them  develop  proficiency  in  the 
home  language  and  pride  in  the  home  c\U- 
ture."  But  in  that  case  it  should  not  be  sold 
as  a  catch-up.  I  can  think  of  no  crueler  trick 
than  a  bilingual  program  which  promises 
catch-up  but  leaves  kids  unprepared  for  so- 
ciety's rigors  in  two  languages.  Supporters  of 
bilingualism  should  be  more  Interested  than 
any  one  else  In  making  this  point. 

If  It  were  up  to  me  to  resolve  this  par- 
ticular Issue.  I  would  proceed  full  steam 
ahead  on  bilingualism,  but  I  would  tone 
down  the  promises  made  in  its  name  and  I 
would  keep  looking  hard  to  see  how  the  pro- 
grams go  and  whether  other  programs  need 
to  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time. 

For  reasons  that  no  doubt  reflect  on  me  as 
well  as  my  critics,  I  was  startled  to  be  called 
a  "cultural  fascist"  and  the  like  for  express- 
ing the  hope  that  all  American  kids  will  learn 
English  and  have  a  fair  chance  at  the  good 
things  In  American  life.  Thereby  to  be  ac- 
cused of  favoring  "homogenized  Americans" 
and  "bland  uniformity  "  set  me  to  wondering 
about  the  ambivalences  in  American  society; 
we  want  ethnic  pride  and  conventional  suc- 
cess and  are  uncertain  whether  the  former 
is  help  or  hindrance  to  the  latter  or  whether 
the  two  have  any  real  connection  at  all. 

What  is  certain  is  that  Americans  of  Euro- 
pean stock  have  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter — a  much  more  confident  view  based 
on  their  own  experience — than  do  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Ricans  and  Indians.  The.'» 
Americans,  far  from  being  "immigrants" 
who  chose  to  Join  this  society,  became  Amer- 
icans Involuntarily  by  being  militarily  taken 
over  by  the  expanding  United  States.  They 
have  not  been  "melted"  or  acculturated  In 
the  "meltmg  pot"  which  absorbed  Euro- 
peans. Rather,  they  have  often  gotten  the 
worst  of  both  worlds,  their  home  culture  de- 
graded and  their  assimilation  denied. 

But,  1  SLill  ask,  where  does  this  leave 
America?  It  is  all  very  well  for  Americans  to 
"recognize  our  multicultural  heritage"  but 
It  does  not  signify  "fear  of  diversity"  or.  I 
wovld  contend,  "latent  bias"  to  express  con- 
cern about  how  the  different  ethnic,  racial 
and  rellglou.<=  groups  which  compose  this 
country  relate  to  each  other.  Observers  of 
the  American  scene  at  least  since  de  Toque- 
ville  have  noted  these  stresses  and  have  pon- 


dered bow  to  give  each  group  Its  cultural 
due  whOe  ensuring  that  some  larger  "na- 
tional" tnterest  be  assured. 

Certainly  it  Is  fair  to  ask  what  role  the 
public  school  system,  perhaps  the  principal 
"cultural"  lnstitut;ion  in  American  life. 
should  be  expected  to  play  in  sorting  out  this 
generation's,  or  this  decade's,  answer  to  that 
fundamental,  continuing  question.  Our  "di- 
verse parts"  deserve  respect  but  how  should 
it  be  accorded?  Yes,  "jingoism,"  "xenopho- 
bia" and  "cidtural  chauvinism"  axe  aspects — 
baleful  aspects — of  the  American  scene.  But 
not  everyone  who  expresses  a  longing  for 
Americans  to  get  along  better  with  one  an- 
other need  be  charged  with  them. 


BiLiNGi'AL  Education — Takiijg  Exception 
^By  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota) 

A  recent  column  In  The  Washington  Post 
raised  the  frightening  prospect  of  a  divisive 
ethnicity  being  developed  and  fostered  by 
Congress  through  passage  of  a  "new"  pro- 
gram for  bilingual  education.  Sieplien 
Roeenfeld  expressed  his  "apprehension"  at 
the  poesibility  that  our  "melting  pot"  schools 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  Americanize  Im- 
migrant children  in  what  he  called  the  "tra- 
ditional" American  way.  He  reported  that 
the  taxpayer  was  being  asked  to  pay  $170 
million  a  year  for  this  "extremely  dlsturbinp  ' 
new  kind  of  education  through  legislation 
which  he  said  had  been  enacted  "without 
any  puWlc  challenge"  and  with  "no  one  pay- 
ing heed." 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  statement  founded 
le.ss  on  fact  and  more  on  fright.  Ho^vever. 
since  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  coverage  for 
the  education  problems  of  minority  children. 
I  welcome  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  Invitation  to  cie- 
bate,  and  hasten  to  do  what  I  can  to  correct 
the  record. 

First,  let  us  be  clear  about  what  Coiigre.'js 
did.  The  legislation  passed  this  year  wa«  not 
new,  but  was  simply  an  emendment  to  the 
Billngtial  Education  Act  of  1968,  written  a.'id 
introduced  first  In  1967  by  Senator  Ralph 
Tarborough  and  me.  This  year,  that  legis- 
lation, Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  .Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  was  amended  in  bill.s 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Cranston  and  me.  The  changes  made  will 
provide  clearer  definitions,  better  adniini.'^- 
tratlon,  an  increa":*  In  funding  to  cover 
teacher-training,  and  better  coordination 
between  State  and  Federal  prosrams.  The 
$170  million  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rosenfeld  l.'^ 
an  authorization,  not  an  appropriation,  and 
is  for  the  year  197%,  not  this  year.  The  au- 
thorization for  this  year  Is  $135  million,  but 
only  $70  million  has  been  requested  for  sp- 
proprlatlon.  That  will  provide  for  only  284 
programs  across  the  nation — 26  Ifss  than 
were  funded  last  year. 

Bpcau.=e  the  Federal  Government  ha=  'icver 
provided  for  more  than  two  percent  of  the 
children  who  need  this  special  kind  of  cdi- 
catlon,  however,  the  Federal  program  is  re.il- 
ly  Irrelevant  to  the  debate  '"hich  Mr.  Ro.«!eu- 
feld's  column  raises.  The  controversy,  n 
seems  to  me.  centers  on  two  concepts:  Pirsf, 
an  understanding  of  what  billni^ial  and  bi- 
cultural education  is,  and,  second,  an  under- 
standing of  what  we  want  America  to  be. 

In  order  to  understand  bilingual  "bicul- 
tural edu^^atlon.  It  is  necessary  to  work  with 
reality,  not  myth.  The  reality  Is  between  Ltp 
and  seven  million  children  who  are  poor  and 
come  to  .sciiool  sjjcaklng  a  language  other 
than  Encli-sh.  They  have  historically  been 
considered!  "marginal"  children — barely 
worth  educating.  Just  as  marginal  products 
aie  baiely  worth  pratiucing.  They  live  in 
l>a;-iios  aiKi  ghettos,  or  en  reservations,  and 
they  have  drop-out  rate^  as  high  as  liiiy  o;- 
sixty  percent.  When  the  National  Education 
Associp.tloi  I'Cld  l^s  first  national  conferfnce 
to  dlscu-ss'thls  problem  In  1966,  educators 
uii'.ed   a   I'Kt'i  commitment  toward   bttildin'» 
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"bridges  of  understanding"  so  that  all 
Americans  could  learn  to  value  our  variety 
as  a  nation  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  education  to  these 
•other  language"  children. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  succeed  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  in  time  to  help  the  children 
wlio  entered  school  in  1966.  For  those  who  did 
not  .speak  English,  we  know  what  has  hap- 
pened: Ten  percent  of  them  have  dropped 
out  of  school  already.  Of  those  who  are  still 
in  scliool,  sixty-four  percent  are  reading  be- 
low grade  level  and  ten  percent  are  at  least 
two  years  behind — in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grades.  And  by  the  time  they  should  be  in 
twelfth  grade — just  fovir  years  from  now — 
forty  percent  will  have  dropped  oiJt  of  school. 
Only  five  percent  of  them  will  ever  complete 
college. 

What  those  statistics  mean  to  the  cJrop- 
ouis  is  painfully  clear  to  all  of  us.  They  will 
face  the  handicaps  of  higher  unemployment, 
less  income,  less  opportunity,  all  their  lives. 
All  the  fringe  benefits  of  poverty  will  be 
theii's:  More  Illness,  harder  and  less  reward- 
ing work,  an  earlier  death.  And  fifteen  years 
from  now,  when  their  children  are  ready  for 
school,  the  whole  sad  story  wlU  be  repeated, 
unless  we  are  able  to  use  the  better  tech- 
niques developed  by  educators  iu  tlie  last 
twenty-five  years. 

We  know  a  great  deal  more  today  than  we 
used  to  know  about  how  children  learn.  We 
know,  for  Instance,  that  when  a  child  is  five 
or  six  years  old  and  has  learned  to  think  and 
make  sounds  in  one  language,  he  is  ready  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  in  that  language.  We 
call  that  "reading  readiness."  But  if  we 
switch  languages  on  that  child  suddenly,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  him  feel  ashamed 
of  all  that  he  has  learned  so  proudly  In  his 
first  six  years,  he  loses  his  reading  readiness 
and  suffers  irreparable  learning  damage.  Soon 
he  falls  behind  in  school  and  eventually  he 
drops  out. 

It  was  through  this  modem  imderstanding 
of  learning  that  bilingual  education  was  de- 
veloped. The  Idea  is  to  let  the  child  learn  to 
read  and  write  In  his  own  vernacular,  the 
language  he  brings  to  school  with  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  Introduce  him  to  English 
so  that  he  can  learn  to  speak  and  be  literate 
in  both  languages  at  the  same  time. 

Although  this  sounds  more  difficult,  edu- 
cators have  been  able  to  prove  that  it  works 
better.  Children  who  are  taught  in  a  truly 
bilingual  and  bicultural  program  learn  bet- 
ter and  faster  In  both  languages.  In  the  rela- 
tively few  places  where  programs  have  been 
fully  fimded  and  where  trained  teachers  are 
available,  we  find  monolingual  English- 
speaking  students  clamoring  to  be  a  part  of 
bilingual  programs  because  their  parents  see 
the  evidence  of  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  understand  the  economic  value 
of  being  able  to  use  two  languages  fluently 
a.s  an  adult.  In  these  places,  the  language 
the  minority  student  brings  with  him  to 
school  becomes  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability. 

The  thought  that  an  hidividual's  language 
and  cultural  heritage  is  something  of  value 
brings  me  to  the  second  concept  which  Is 
important  to  this  debate:  The  "melting  pot" 
myth  versus  the  American  reality.  We  have 
always  been  a  multicultural  and  multi- 
lingual nation.  For  our  first  hundred  years, 
the  "traditional"  idea  of  America  was  that 
of  a  nation  which  gladly  welcomed  the  cul- 
tural and  Ungual  contributions  of  each  In- 
habitant and  every  new  citizen.  The  names 
of  our  states  and  of  our  cities  are  drawn 
from  many  languages,  and  tell  the  story  of 
o\ir  past  better  than  many  of  our 'history 
books  do.  Every  group  In  America  can  find 
something  of  pride  and  self -Identification  In 
our  folk  histories.  Our  great  pride  in  our 
early  years  was  not  that  we  were  a  nation 


full  of  people  who  were  all  of  a  kind — but 
that  we  were  a  nation  full  of  Individuals, 
each  one  of  a  kind,  who  shared  a  belief  In 
liberty  and  personal  freedom. 

It  wasn't  until  1908  that  the  "melting  pot" 
myth  was  extracted  from  a  popular  play  of 
that  name.  The  Idea  of  an  homogenized 
American  emerging  from  the  economic  and 
cultural  crucibles  of  the  Immigrant  ghettos 
of  our  Eastern  cities  caught  the  imagination 
of  social  cliauvinlsts.  Unfortunately,  the 
victims  of  this  foolish  attempt  to  create  a 
bland  uniformity  in  us  have  been  the  minor- 
ity-language children  of  the  poor,  those  who 
were  least  able  to  fight  for  our  respect. 

Now,  at  last,  many  minority  Americans  are 
asking  that  we  recognize  and  use  all  of  our 
multicultural  heritage  In  order  to  broaden 
the  educational  experience  of  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. They  think  our  textbooks  should  re- 
fiect  the  fact  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  explora- 
tion of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  1528  is  his- 
torically as  Important  to  us  as  John  Smith's 
adventures  at  Jamestown  In  1620.  They  be- 
lieve that  In  a  world  which  grows  smaller 
every  day,  America  should  no  longer  Ignore 
the  language  ability  and  cultitral  variety  of 
Its  people  or  Its  heritage. 

We  Americans  came  to  this  continent  from 
many  countries  and  brought  with  us  many 
talents.  It  is  time  to  use  those  talents — 
Including  our  multilingual  abilities — to  help 
our  children  build  i:pon  and  enjoy  their 
own  great  variety. 

Those  who  are  frightened  of  this  resurgent 
appreciation  of  our  worth  a.s  individuals 
should  take  time  to  examine  closely  the 
possibilities  for  growth  which  bilingual  and 
bicultural  education  for  minority-language 
chldren  will  give  to  us  all.  Let  us  not  con- 
tinue to  throw  away  the  rich  legacy  which 
minority-language  children  can  contribute 
to  our  American   Inheritance. 

GArrHERSBURC,  Mo., 

"^ovcmbci  1.X974. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota,\ 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Montoya:  Your  article  "Bi- 
lingual Education"  appearing  In  the  October 
22  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  deserves 
both  congratulations  and  many  thanks.  You 
have  spoken  out  on  a  poorly-understood  con- 
cept which  Is  vital  to  many  peoples. 

Behavioral  scientists  have  long  espoused 
tlie  imoortance  of  childhood  experiences  as 
a  foundation  of  later  characteristics.  Lan- 
guage is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  tliose  experiences;  yet  very  few  recognize 
it  as  such. 

A  child  does  not  distinguisli  between  a 
verbal  symbol  and  that  which  it  represents. 
For  example,  several  months  ago  I  gave  my  7- 
year-old  daughter  a  "beginner's  book"  in 
Spanish.  She  carefully  studied  one  of  tlie 
pages,  which  pictured  a  ball  with  "BOLA" 
written  beneatli  it.  Finally,  she  asked  me  to 
pronounce  the  word  for  her,  which  I  did. 
She  frowned  at  the  book  a  few  more  seconds, 
then  announced  with  emphatic  conviction, 
"Well,  that  may  be  what  they  call  it,  but  it's 
still  a  ball."  The  word  and  the  object  were 
Identical  to  her,  and  she  could  see  no  reason 
to  call  It  something  it  obviously  wasn't.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  logical  conclusion,  she  stub- 
bornly refused  to  have  anything  further  to 
do  with  the  book.  Yet  at  the  end  of  her  first 
year  of  school,  her  reading  comprehension 
level  IN  ENGLISH  was  placed  at  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  grade;  and  school  officials  had 
measured  her  "IQ"  at  140. 

This  is  an  excellent  Illustration  of  the  ob- 
vious Idiocy  of  denying  children  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  to  read  the  language 
they  grew  up  speaking.  Had  my  daughter 
been  give  only  Spanish  books  to  read  when 
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she  first  entered  school,  the  chances  are  she 
would  have  been  considered  retarded.  Indeed ! 
She  HAS  recently  begun  asking  me  for  spe- 
cific Spanish  words,  which  Indicates  she  Is 
mastering  the  concept  of  languages.  Once 
she  is  completely  capable  of  separating  verbal 
symbols  from  the  objects  and  concepts 
they  represent,  she  will  be  ready  to  learn  a 
second  language.  Until  that  time,  forcing 
her  to  read  anotlier  language  would  be  noth- 
hig  short  of  sadism. 

I  do  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  continue 
actively  supporting  the  concept  of  blllngxial/ 
bicultural  education,  for  I  can  conceive  no 
^re.iter  service  to  so  many  of  our  people. 
\'ery  ^incerely, 

Janice  W.  Leffingweil. 


Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers, 
Wa'liijigton,  D.C,  October  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Jo.sEPK  M.  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  I  have  Just 
finished  reading  your  article  on  bilingual 
education  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  (October  22,  1974)  and  I  wotild  like  to 
take  this  c^porlunlty  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  article.  You  have  presented.  In 
clear  and  succinct  fashion,  a  sound  rationale 
for  bilingual  and  bicultural  education.  And 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  provided  the 
public  with  an  excellent  explanation  of  the 
concept. 

I  would  hope  that  the  article  could  be  made 
available  to  a  vastly  larger  segment  of  the 
American  public,  because,  as  you  have  so 
neatly  suggested,  the  public,  by  and  large, 
either  misunderstands  or  remains  unknowl- 
edgeable.  In  this  context,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  article,  as  it  is  written, 
would  be  excellent  for  Inclusion  in  a  popular 
magazine  such  as  Reader's  Digest.  I  would 
hope  that  you  and  your  staff  would  pursue 
the  possibility. 

As  an  educator,  it  has  been  traumatic,  to 
say  the  least,  to  see  non-English  speaking 
youngsters  enter  school  systems  In  which 
ihey  were  told,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
to  "speak  English."  I  can  readily  recall  an 
Instance  In  which  a  beginning  first-grade 
teacher,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  her  first 
yeJir,  thought  one  of  her  students  was  either 
a  deaf  dumb  mute  or  a  severely  retarded 
youngster.  The  yovuigster  was,  as  you  de- 
scribe, a  monolingual  non-English  speaking 
child.  This  situation,  I  am  certain,  has  oc- 
curred in  millions  of  instances  over  the  years, 
and  I,  as  one  concerned  educator,  applaud 
you  and  your  colleagues  for  your  effoi-ts  to 
remedy  it. 

Sincerely, 

David  L.  Jesser,  Ed.D., 
Director  of  the  Career  Education  Project. 


Washington,  D.C, 

October  24. 1974. 
Re  Bilingul  Education. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  Just  a  note  of 
commendation  for  your  fine  letter  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  this  week  (Tuesday, 
October  22)  concernhig  the  legislation  you 
have  Introduced  to  fund  bilingual  education. 
Although  I  am  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  a  "WASP  ",  being  native-born  of  Eng- 
ILsh  ancestry  resident  in  this  country  going 
back  to  1640,  more  or  less,  I  believe  very 
firmly  in  bilingual  education  for  ALL  of  our 
children,  starting  In  the  primary  grades. 
With  a  smattering  of  Latin,  Spanish  and 
French,  I  feel  not  a  master  of  any  language 
but  my  native  English,  and  It  has  been  a 
source  of  life-long  embarrassment  to  me  iu 
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traveling  and  meeting  persons  from  other 
countries  who  shame  me  with  their  polished 
English.  Meagre  as  my  BpMnlsh  and  French 
have  been.  I  have  learned  that  It  opened 
doors  (and  hearts)  for  me  In  countiiee 
wiiere  these  languages  are  spoken. 

A  little  anecdote  from  my  childhood  may 
prove  relevant  to  your  point.  My  mother  was 
a  teacher;  she  dearly  loved  and  understood 
children.  One  year  she  was  called  as  a  sub- 
stitute teacher  to  a  little  country  school  In 
-.vestern  Oregon,  to  finish  out  the  last  two 
months  of  the  school  ye«r  for  a  teacher  who 
itad  become  111. 

At  the  hospital,  the  sick  teacher  explained 
a  little  about  her  students  and  added  at  the 
end,  there  was  one  little  boy,  about  8,  who 
was  retarded  and  had  been  unable  to  learn. 
She  had  kept  him  in  the  first  grade  for  the 
past  two  years  but  Just  gave  him  "busy- 
work"  to  do,  as  he  seemed  unable  to  carry 
out  the  simplest  order.  The  other  children 
shunned  blm  and  he  Just  sat  around  by  him- 
self all  day.  Her  first  day  in  the  new  school, 
my  mother  found  it  to  be  as  described. 
(Having  completed  my  own  year  of  schooling, 
I  was  also  sitting  in  the  classes — I  was  about 
a  sixth  grade  student  at  the  time.) 

At  recess.  Mother  called  the  shy  little  dark- 
eyed  boy  to  her  side.  He  came  reluctantly 
and  looked  down  at  his  shoes.  She  addressed 
a  few  words  to  him  gently  and  was  answered 
in  what  she  Immediately  recognized  as  a 
foreign  language.  She  guessed  him  to  be 
Mexican,  and  spoke  the  very  few  words  she 
knew  in  the  language — padded  out  with 
Latin,  which  proved  to  be  a  god -send!  The 
little  guy  had  been  trying  to  communicate 
with  that  dum-dum  teacher  for  two  years 
and  she  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Mexican  "section  hand" 
on  the  railroad,  living  In  a  boxcar  on  the 
siding  I 

Through  recess.  Mother  and  I  sat  with 
little  Manuel  and  drew  pictures  on  the 
blackboard  with  the  English  words  under- 
neath— which  she  pronounced  and  he  re- 
peated perfectly.  The  same  routine  at  noon 
was  repeated,  and  at  afternoon  recess.  The 
child  had  exceptionally  good  learning  ability 
and  before  the  week  was  out  he  was  writing 
words  and  speaking  them  In  whole  sentences. 
At  her  first  c^portuulty,  my  mother  secured 
a  Spanish  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  they 
fell  to  with  a  real  gusto — he  was  delighted 
to  TEACH  HER  his  language,  and  with  her 
background  in  Latin  which  she  knew  very 
thoroughly,  they  were  communicating  with 
real  pleasure  on  both  sides.  In  the  two 
languages. 

By  the  end  of  the  two  months,  with  her 
special  coaching  (we  also  went  to  see  his 
parents  and  were  received  gracIou.sly  in  their 
box-car  home,  with  the  special  courtesy 
which  Is  typical  of  Mexican  people,  however 
poor  their  station  In  Ufe.)  He  spent  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  with  us,  practicing  his 
English,  and  we  found  this  bright  and  lov- 
able child  a  real  Joy  to  know.  He  shared  his 
luncheon  sandwiches  with  us  (bread  spread 
with  lard  and  garlic)  and  we  in  turn  traded 
ours  with  him.  By  the  end  of  the  2  months, 
when  school  closed,  my  Mother  promoted 
him  to  third  grade,  which  earned  him  new 
respect  among  his  scornful  fellow  students. 
The  gratitude  of  his  parents  was  boundless 
and  they  gave  a  little  fiesta  for  us  before  we 
left.  We  gave  him  small  presents  of  primary 
story-books.  My  mother  assured  his  parents — 
"It  is  I  who  have  learned  the  most — your 
son  has  taught  me  far  more  than  anything 
I  have  taught  him."  We  parted  from  them 
with  kisses  and  tears. 

The  following  year,  when  school  began. 
Mother  wrote  a  note  to  the  new  teacher  (Miss 
Dum-Dum  did  not  return  to  that  school, 
fortunately)  relating  the  child's  progress  and 


urging  that  he  continue  to  receive  special  at- 
tention until  be  could  catch  up  in  all  the 
subjects,  as  he  was  a  boy  of  exceptional  in- 
telligence who  needed  only  loving  appreci- 
ation to  shine  scholastlcally.  She  was  asstired 
that  the  new  teacher  would  follow  up  on 
what  she  started. 

Tiiat  was  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  an 
episode  which  I  have  never  forgotten  and 
In  niy  own  lifetime  It  has  borne  rich  fruit, 
of  tolerance  and  appreciation  for  persons  of 
different  nationalities,  races  and  religions — 
lessons  that  I  owe  to  my  wmderful  mother 
who  took  the  trouble  to  UNDERSTAND  and 
leap  over  the  barriers  of  background,  culture 
and  language,  to  communicate  with  a  lonely 
child. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Mrs.  loNE  Warren  Conway. 


Hanover,  Md., 
October  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  Moniova, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skmator:  Allow  me  to  offer  my  most 
sincere  congratulations  for  a  most  articulate 
and  eloquent  rebuttal  in  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  bi-lingual  education  In  the 
United  States  and  the  support  It  needs  and 
Is  getting  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Rosenfield  apparently  neither  under- 
stands our  bl-llngual  society  or  he  is,  as  you 
so  correctly  pointed  out,  living  In  the  myth 
and  not  the  reality. 

I  am  thirty  years  old  and  Just  finished  col- 
lege. Yes,  It  took  me  all  these  years  and  more 
to  mature  enough  Intellectually  to  be  able  to 
master  the  English  language  and  have  the 
confidence  and  motivation  to  be  able  to  do 
the  rigid  work  required  in  a  major  university 
like  Maryland.  You  see,  my  dear  Senator, 
school  officials  kept  sending  me  back  to  re- 
peat grades  like  the  third  grade,  the  seventh 
grade  twice,  and  the  ninth  grade  twice.  Seems 
I  couldn't  understaiKl  what  was  going  on. 
Maybe  with  bl-llngual  education  a  child  will 
not  have  to  suffer  the  humiliation  and  sense 
of  futility  I  experienced  as  a  child  In  an 
anglo  domUiated  society  where  speaking 
Spanish  was  considered  a  punishable  offense. 

You  have  made  my  pride  in  you,  our  only 
representative  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
even  more  Intense.  Graclas  a  dlos  per  Joe 
Montoya! 

Youi-s  truly, 

Gcstavo  Caballero. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Gov.  Mike  OCallaghan  of  Nevada  ad- 
dres.sed  a  conference  in  Emeryville,  Calif., 
praising  the  merits  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act.  Governor  O'Cal- 
laghan  describes  numerous  achievements 
and  reports  that  as  a  result  of  IPA  "there 
is  a  much  Wgher  degree  of  cooperation 
and  a  much-improved  relationship  be- 
tween State  and  local  government  in 
Nevada." 

The  burden  carried  by  government  be- 
low the  Federal  level  grows  constantly. 
Citizen  demands  for  better  educational 
systems,  improved  ti-ansportation,  clean 
air  and  unpolluted  water,  more  and  bet- 
ter recreation  facilities  as  well  as  in- 
creased health  care  and  hospital  services 
place  an  Increased  strain  on  the  capacity 
of  State  and  local  government  to  assume 


Its  full  sliare  of  responsibility  for  public 
sen-ices  today.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  Governor  O'Cal- 
laghan's  speech  as  a  worthy  illustration 
of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  under 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  to 
imtu'ove  and  strengthen  the  administra- 
Uou  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
to  assist  them  in  dealing  more  effectively 
uath  their  personnel  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiiis  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks    by    Gov.    Mike    0'Cali.aghan 
to  Rbcional  Converence 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  represent  the  State  of  Nevada, 
whose  Personnel  Division — by  numbers  a 
small  Division  In  a  small  State — Is  nationally 
recognized  for  its  acliievwnents  In  improv- 
ing personnel  management. 

The  achievements  are  many,  and  the  level 
of  the  achievements  is  high.  But  what  it  all 
comes  down  to  ...  Is  getting  the  most  worth 
out  of  precious  tax  doUaxs. 

Dollars  don't  go  as  far  as  tbey  vised  to. 
And  all  of  us  in  Government  are  being  put 
out  on  the  point,  and  told  to  produce. 

Well,  frankly,  I  think  that's  good  ad\'1c*. 
whether  you're  In  Government  or  elsewhere 

And  when  about  sixty-five  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  Government  is  in  personnel, 
we'd  better  produce,  all  of  us. 

Some  of  you  here— I  hope  most  of  you,  for 
the  sake  of  Nevada's  tourism  industry — 
know  our  State  and  our  people.  NevadanK 
are  a  tough,  independent  breed  and  they 
demand  results.  We're  still  a  small  State  by 
population,  a  very  personal  State,  and  our 
public  administrators  face  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure in  the  form  of  pubUc  scrutiny.  Maybe 
that's  one  reason  tliat  Jim  Wittenberg,  mv 
Persomiel  Division  Administrator,  does  such 
a  superb  Job.  If  he  doesn't,  be  can  be  sure 
that  Nevadans,  everywhere  I  go  In  the  State, 
are  going  to  be  telling  me  about  an  in- 
adequate performance. 

Instead,  I'm  told  by  Nevadans  t^iroughout 
the  State  about  the  fine  work  our  Personnel 
Division  is  doing  for  local  public  agencies. 
The  support  for  this  fine  work  Is  the  Inter- 
goverimxental  Personnel  Act,  and  I  want  to 
mention  today  a  few  of  the  dividends  of  the 
IPA  investment  in  Nevada. 

The  IPA  recognized  the  critical  need  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  strengthen 
personnel  management  programs,  and  to 
enhance  cooperation  in  the  programs  among 
all  levels  of  governments  This  need  grows 
every  day,  as  state  and  local  responslbUitics 
grow. 

For  Nevada,  IPA  has  provided  grants  for 
training,  test  validation,  cooperative  person- 
nel services,  work  performance  standards  an<; 
affirmative  action.  AU  of  these  areas,  as  you 
well  know,  are  under  the  gun  for  Improve- 
ment. They  are  Nevada's  personnel  manage- 
ment priority  needs.  And  without  IPA.  our 
needs  may  not  have  been  met. 

But  there  Is  IPA  ....  and  as  a  result, 
there  Is  a  much  higher  degree  of  cooperation 
and  a  much-Improved  relationship  between 
State  and  local  government  in  Nevada.  This 
is  a  strong  tribute  to  Federal,  State  and 
local  officials  who  had  an  lm{>ortant  role  In 
IPA  accomplishments. 

I  was  so  personally  impressed  with  the  ac- 
c<Hnpllfihment8 — and  the  accomplishments 
to  come — ^that  last  year  by  special  proclama- 
tion I  declared  October  26  as  "IPA  Day"  In 
Nevada.  My  proclamation  wa.s  Issued  as  a 
.sincere  gesture  to  recognize  the  benefits  of 
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IPA  to  our  State,  and  to  emphaslzB  to  all 
our  citizens  that  good  public  personnel  ad- 
ministration 13  the  main  Ingredient  In  the 
effective  delivery  of  public  services. 

With  the  award  only  a  month  ago  of  the 
latest  IPA  grant  to  Nevada,  our  total  Federal 
fimds  through  IPA  has  reached  three  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand,  five  hinidrcd  dollars. 

Not  a  large  amount  of  money,  as  grants 
go,  but  believe  me.  It  Is  most  welcome  In 
Nevada,  and  It  has  helped  us  attain  some  Im- 
portant objectives.  We  are  very  proud  of  the 
fact,  that  our  overhead  for  oi.u-  total  IPA 
grants  has  been  under  ten  percent. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Nevada  has 
received  national  recognition  for  achieve- 
ments in  Unprovlng  personnel  management. 
As  you  know,  Nevada  Is  the  designated  State 
from  Region  Nine  ...  for  the  Presidential 
Level  Goal  on  Comprehensive  Personnel 
Management  Improvement.  The  overall  ac- 
tion plan  developed  by  the  Nevada  IPA  staff 
aims  at  twenty-flve  specific  improvement 
projects  over  the  next  twenty  months.  These 
projects  include  our  priority  needs,  and  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  now  how  far  down  the  road 
we  are  on  these  projects. 

One  of  the  most  Important  programs  under 
IPA  is  the  Cooperative  Personnel  Services 
Project.  The  majority  of  IPA  funds  granted 
to  Nevada  has  been  utilized  In  Cooperative 
Personnel  Services.  Nevada  law  provides  that 
the  State  Personnel  Division  make  Its  serv- 
ices available  to  local  Governments  on  re- 
quest, and  such  requests  have  resulted  in 
numerovis  Joint  efforts  between  State  and 
local  governments  to  meet  today's  challenges 
in  personnel  management.  Through  IPA 
funding,  the  cost  of  such  efforts  and  services 
to  local  governments  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  personnel  management  at  local 
le\els  has  become  more  effective. 

Incidentally,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
small  amounts  of  seed  money — such  as  the 
IPA  funds  we  have  received  in  Nevada — can 
trigger  such  Impressive  results  that  it  can 
lead  to  State  funding,  when  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  sec  a  good  track 
record.  In  effect,  IPA  grants  can  be  parlayed 
into  State  support. 

Test  validation  is  another  of  our  priority 
needs,  and  Nevada  Is  about  one-fourth  the 
way  through  this  IPA  project.  We  have  es- 
tablished an  examination  research  function 
in  Nevada,  which  followed  our  entering  into 
a  bl-state  agreement  with  the  California 
Selection  Consulting  Center.  Throtigh  the 
Center's  assistance,  Nevada  has  developed 
its  own  staff  consultants,  and  our  people  can 
now  offer  training  and  technical  guidance 
to  local  governments  in  the  State. 

Another  of  our  priority  needs  is  affirma- 
tive action.  For  the  past  several  months, 
we've  zeroed  In  on  this  one.  And  within  the 
next  thirty  to  sixty  days,  o\ir  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  will  be  finalized,  with  tlmetnble>> 
and   solid   goals. 

My  top  priority  among  the  critical  needs 
being  met  by  IPA  funding  was  placed  on 
work  performance  standard-s.  I  l.ssued  an 
execvitlve  order  that  all  of  the  State's  fifty- 
three  operating  agencies  .  .  .  develop  and  im- 
plement work  performance  standards  for 
each  classified  Job  In  State  Government.  This 
massive  project  over  the  past  nine  months 
will  be  successfully  completed  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  And  by  June  of  next  year, 
all  classified  State  employees  .  .  .  a.s  well  as 
a  large  portion  of  Nevada's  local  public  em- 
ployees .  .  .  will  be  subject  to  work  per- 
formance standards.  The  dividends  of  this 
IPA  Investment  almost  defy  measurement 
.  .  .  because  It's  a  measurement  of  quality. 
Quality  is  what  we're  after  .  .  .  and  reward 
lor  quality. 

The  valid  criticism  of  most  public  per- 
sonnel systems  Is  that.  In  the  past,  individ- 
ual performance  standards  have  been  vir- 
tually non-existent.  In  many  cases,  current 
systems  encourage  less  work  .  .  .  rather  than 
niore  .  .  .  because  outstanding  performance 


is  not  given  any  higher  recognition  than 
average  or  mediocre  performance.  This  stifles 
workers'  Incentive  and  innovation.  It  re- 
duces productivity  and  fosters  less  effective 
Government. 

The  public— the  taxpayers — will  not  stand 
for  this.  So  we  simply  must  have  change 
which  bring.s  about  Improvement  In  the 
system. 

In  the  future  for  Nevada's  work  perform- 
ance standards  are  fjirther  refinements.  To 
continually  Improve  the  quality  of  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  the  public,  we  will 
broaden  the  current  incentive  sy.stem  so  that 
superb  performance  is  given  tlie  recognition 
it  richly  deserves. 

We  have  oxir  eye  on  monetary  re\vai-ds,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  recognition  for  hard 
and  effective  work.  For  Instance,  certain 
members  of  the  State  workforce  must,  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  be  on  duty  on 
such  days  as  Christmas.  We  are  looking  at 
the  possible  incentive  of  rewarding  the  top 
few  performers  in  these  professions  .  .  .  with 
Christmas  Day  off. 

Now,  this  may  not  seem  like  much  to  those 
of  us  who  have  Christmas  Day  off.  B\it  rest 
assured.  If  you  had  to  work  that  day  every 
year — if  you  were  unable  to  spend  Christmas, 
of  all  days,  with  your  family  .  .  .  then  having 
Christmas  Day  off  would  seem  the  best  pos- 
sible recognition  you  could  have  for  excellent 
work. 

We  are  striving  for  career  Incentives  for 
vierit.  as  oppo.sed  to  Incentives  merely  for 
time  put  into  the  Job. 

Some  other  key  people  in  Nevada's  IPA 
projects  are  also  here  today  .  .  .  George  Earn- 
hurt  and  Mitch  Brust  of  my  IPA  staff,  and 
Don  Dawson,  Chairman  of  my  IPA  Commit- 
tee in  Nevada.  Don's  the  city  manager  in 
Henderson,  my  old  stomping  grounds  near 
Las  Vegas.  He's  certainly  one  local  govern- 
ment official  In  Nevada  who's  had  direct  ben- 
efits from  IPA  through  the  Joint  Wage  and 
Salary  Survey.  ' 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  must 
mention  that  Don,  Jim  Wittenberg  and  IPA 
staffers  have  told  me  of  a  startling  develop- 
ment. It  boggles  the  mind.  It's  unheard  of. 
But  they  tell  me  . .  .  that  the  IPA  grant  proc- 
ess doesn't  involve  a  mountain  of  paperwork 
and  red  tape. 

Now,  that's  progress.  My  hat  1."?  certainly 
off  to  the  IPA  staff  of  the  Regional  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  to  the 
exceptional  direction  of  Asa  Briley. 

My  hat  Is  off  to  the  concept,  the  results, 
and  tlie  future  of  IPA  and  good  personnel 
management.  The  dividends  of  the  IPA  In- 
vestment In  Nevada  represent  what  I  am 
convinced  Is  an  excellent  return  on  tax  dol- 
lars, a  giant  step  forward  In  the  efficient  de- 
livery of  services,  and  a  plan  to  give  out- 
standing public  employees  the  distinction 
they  have  earned. 

Thank  yoti. 


OVERRIDE  OP  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
OF  REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
vote  fo  398  to  7.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  voted  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  14225,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1974. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  tliis  swift  and  decisive  action  on 
this  legislation  and  hope  and  expect  that 
the  Senate  tomorrow  will  take  similar 
action.  It  was  with  some  surprise  that 
many  of  us  learned  of  the  veto  of  this 
legislation  during  the  election  recess. 
H.R.  14225  is  an  impoi'tant  piece  of 
legislation.  It  contains  many  critical 
changes  in  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act. 
It  is  not.  however,  legislation  which  is 


controversial  or  legislation  which  can  be 
said  to  affect  the  economy,  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  assure  handicapped 
people  a  better  opportimlty  for  retain- 
ing employment  in  these  difficult  times. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  14225  is  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  making  minor  changes  in  author- 
izations and  necessary  substantive 
changes  indicated  by  committee  over- 
sight amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act,  and  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals. Money  is  not  the  issue  with 
this  bill,  as  is  so  aptly  pointed  out  in 
the  veto  message.  I  hesitate  to  say  this, 
but  this  legislation  represents  one  of 
the  lowest  increases  in  authorizations 
ever  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  so  hard  did  we 
work  to  avoid  a  veto  of  this  bill  on  fiscal 
grounds. 

In  simimary,  title  I  of  H.R.  14225 : 

Extends  Rehabilitation  Act  for  1  year 
until  June  30,  1976.  and  raises  certain 
authorizations ; 

Transfers  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Sei-vices  Administration  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
responsible  only  to  the  Secretarj',  the 
Under  Secretary,  or  an  appropriate  As- 
sistant Secretary ; 

Clarifies  the  definition  of  handicapped 
individual  for  purposes  of  provisions  re- 
lating to  affirmative  action  for  employ- 
ment under  Federal  contracts  and  non- 
discrimination under  Federal  grants, 
and  other  provisions ; 

Requires  affirmative  action  in  employ- 
ment in  State  agencies  and  facilities; 

Includes  provisions  requiring  review  of 
individuals  deemed  ineligible  for  VR,  and 
collection  of  data  so  that  ineligibility  de- 
terminations may  be  evaluated  by  HEW: 

Piovides  for  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Panel  for  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  and  creates  a  compli- 
ance mechanism  for  the  Board. 

Title  II:  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
amendments  makes  certain  clianges  in 
act,  including  priority  to  blind  persons 
in  operating  vending  facilities  on  Fed- 
eral property,  assignment  of  income  of 
vending  facilities,  complaints  and  arbi- 
tration procedm-es,  and  training  for  up- 
ward mobility  for  blind  vendors. 

Title  III:  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  authorizes  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Individuals  within 
2  years  fiom  date  of  enactment,  in- 
cludes a  National  Planning  Council, 
members  shall  include  at  least  10  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  and  five  par- 
ents; autliorizes  grants  to  States — at 
least  $10,000  but  no  greater  than  $25,- 
000 — to  run  at  least  one  State  confer- 
ence required  previous  to  White  House 
conference! 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
cited  tills  legislation  as  being  disruptive 
to  the  rehabilitation  program  and  crit- 
icized the  Congress  for  a  "hastily 
drawn"  bill.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
liovv  this  legislation  could  disrupt  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  In- 
deed, it  is  thi.s  veto  wliich  is  disruptive. 
Tlie  vocational  rehabilitation  legislation 
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underwent  two  vetoes  in  1972  and  1973, 
leading  to  a  compromise  bill  agreed  up- 
on by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion and  finally  enacted  in  September  of 
1973.  Today,  1  year  and  2  montlis  later, 
we  have  yet  to  see  final  published  regu- 
lation to  implement  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  that  law.  TWs  veto  has  again 
delayed  the  implementation  of  vitally 
needed  program  changes  and  delayed 
the  settling  of  issues  which  we  thought 
were  settled  by  the  agreements  entered 
into  in  the  compromise  legislation  in 
1973. 

This  legislation  carries  the  virtually 
unanimotis  support  of  all  organizations 
and  groups  concerned  about  rehabilita- 
tion and  traiiung  programs  for  indi- 
viduals witli  handicaps,  and  has  been 
supported  by  the  State  directors  of  voca- 
tional reliabilitation  programs.  It  hardly 
seems  necessai-y  to  point  out  that  if  this 
legislation  were  disruptive,  it  would  not 
enjoy  such  strong  and  pervasive  support 
from  those  who  administer  the  program 
and  those  who  benefit  from  the  program. 

ACTION    ON    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  March  of  1974.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  on  May  21;  the 
Senate  did  not  take  action  until  Sep- 
tember 10, 1974,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee did  not  meet  until  1  month  later. 
Indeed,  if  tliis  is  the  President's  idea  of 
haste,  I  suggest  he  clieck  with  our  House 
colleagues  who  certainly  did  not  agree 
with  him  over  that  long  summer  and 
were  critical  of  the  Senate  for  taking 
6  months  to  finally  fashion  tliis  bill. 

Fiutliermore,  with  regard  to  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard amendments,  I  am 
sui'e  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, does  not  feel  that  the  long  years 
that  he  spent  trying  to  enact  these 
amendments,  from  1969  until  today,  have 
passed  by  hastily.  Review  of  this  program 
started  in  1969  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  has  passed  the  legislation  imani- 
mously  now  three  times  in  the  last  two 
Congi-esses.  The  same  is  time  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals  which  has  been  pass- 
ed twice  imanimously  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore its  inclusion  in  this  amendments. 
Ample  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  administration  over  this  entire  period 
of  time  to  meet  on  this  legislation,  and 
such  meetings  were  in  fact  held. 

The  President  argues  that  the  House 
did  not  liave  hearings  and  had  the  House 
had  hearings  the  administration  would 
have  been  able  to  explain  the  effects  of 
this  legislation.  This  statement  is  a  clear 
misrepresentation.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  t>een  conducting  exten- 
sive oversight  since  the  enactment  of  the 
1973  Rehabilitation  Act.  The  House  com- 
mittee liad  3  days  of  liearings  in  August, 
November,  and  December  of  1973,  and 
was  involved  in  extensive  discussion  with 
the  administration  over  regulations. 
Tlieir  hearings  and  discussions  were  tlie 
basis  for  House  action  on  HH.  14225. 
The  Senate,  furtliermore,  did  hold  a 
hearing  on  H.R.  14225  on  June  27  at 
which  tlie  Department  was  the  only  wit- 
ness and  at  which  the  Department  testi- 
fied at  length.  The  committee  further 
.•^'jbmitted  more  than  40  detailed  ques- 
tions to  the  Department  for  its  response. 


On  the  basis  of  this  Infoi-mation,  the 
hearings,  and  other  oversight  activities, 
the  committee  moved  some  3  months 
later  to  report  its  bill.  Hearings  were 
also  held  in  both  House  and  Senate  on 
tlie  Randolph-Slieppard  amendments 
from  1969  onward. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  perhaps  the  height 
of  ironj'  that  this  is  a  classic  example 
where  a  committee  has  performed  its 
true  oversight  fimction  and  has  done  it 
thoroughly  and  well — a  function  that  is 
cited  by  most  scholars  as  vestigial  and 
unexercised.  Yet,  in  this  instance,  we 
have  been  criticized  as  having  acted 
"hastily"  without  giving  true  considera- 
tion to  the  effects  of  our  actions. 

TRANSFER    OF    RSA 

The  President  in  his  veto  message  al- 
leges that  the  transfer  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Sei-vices  Administration  from  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitative  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is 
an  attempt  to  "administer  thix)Ugh  leg- 
islation." Yet  beyond  the  transfer  of  RSA 
out  of  SRS,  H.R.  14225  makes  no  changes 
in  organizational  structure  which  were 
not  fully  encompa.s.sed  with  respect  to  the 
agreement  between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  in  the  final  version  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  And,  the 
Congress  made  a  decision  to  move  RSA 
on  the  basis  of  its  oversight  hearings, 
and  on  the  basis  of  pliilosophy.  This 
move  is  not  without  precedent.  Legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  quite  often 
makes  transfers  of  this  type.  Indeed,  this 
committee  moved  the  Office  of  Aging 
from  SRS  in  a  similar  transfer  in  1973. 
More  importantly,  a  simUar  transfer  was 
recommended  by  the  Ash  Commission 
and  was  strongly  advocated  within  one  of 
the  reorganization  proposals  submitted 
by  the  NLxon  administration  in  1971.  In- 
deed, those  proposals  recognized  the  need 
for  congressional  participation  in  or- 
ganizational decisions  and  that  such  de- 
cisions were  not  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  executive  branch  alone.  Under  that 
reorganization  proposal,  a  Hiunan  De- 
velopment Administration  would  have 
been  ci-eated  within  a  restructured  HEW 
and  would  have  included:  rehabilitation, 
child  development,  aging,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, manpower  training,  social  serv- 
ices, and  education  programs.  Fm-ther- 
more,  SRS  was  to  contain  income  main- 
tenance programs  including  welfare,  so- 
cial security,  medicare  and  medicaid. 
The  cleai"  point  of  this  proposal  was  to 
do  exactly  what  H.R.  14225  has  done:  To 
separate  the  human  services  programs 
from  income  maintenance  programs.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  Congress  adopts  re- 
organization proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  this  case,  many  of  the 
other  recommended  programs  transfers 
have  already  been  moved  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Development.  It  is  indeed  strange 
that  we  are  criticized  for  what  was 
lauded  as  an  important  and  vital  step 
toward  a  more  manageable  Department 
Oi  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
to  be  criticized  now,  3  years  later,  for  act- 
ing "hastily." 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  other  alle- 
gations in  the  veto  message,  there  are  no 
requiiements  in  the  bill  which  would 
ci-eate.  as  tlie  Piesident  states,  "inde- 
pendent organizational  units."  Further- 


more, his  claim  that  a  "250  man  bureauc- 
racy" is  required  for  "monitoring  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  Fed- 
eral facilities"  has  no  actual  or  implied 
basis  in  the  law.  There  is  no  provision 
in  H.R.  14225  which  would  require  so 
much  persormel,  and  no  monitoring  re- 
sponsibility which  would  require  so  much 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
turbing argument  in  the  veto  message 
is  that  because  the  present  program  does 
not  expire  until  mid-1975,  plenty  of  time 
remains  to  work  out  a  bill.  Having  been 
criticized  in  the  past  for  failing  to  enact 
legislation  long  enough  in  advance  to  pro- 
vide ample  time  for  plarming,  I  must  say 
that  I  find  this  criticism  rather  absurd. 
The  Congress  takes  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
for  failing  to  plan  ahead,  for  failing  to 
take  timely  action,  for  being  late.  Be- 
cause both  committees  believed  strongly 
that  this  program  had  been  abused 
enough  in  1972  and  1973,  we  enacted  leg- 
islation some  8  months  before  the  ex- 
piration date.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
imderetand,  this  program's  allocations 
are  based  on  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations. States  carmot  plan  ^e  State 
.share  in  advance  without  knowing  the 
authorized  level.  If  H.R.  14225  is  enacted 
tomorrow,  States  will  have  but  8  months 
to  plan  their  fiscal  year  1976  programs 
and  to  obtain  adequate  State  fimding. 

I  feel  I  must  remind  the  President  that 
it  is  the  Congress  responsibility  to  legis- 
late. The  Congi'ess  has  legislated  after 
full  considei-ation  of  proposals  before  it. 
after  oversight  hearings,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  executive  branch.  This 
legislation  was  not  introduced  on  Monday 
and  passed  yesterday.  It  has  been  before 
the  Congress  since  March,  and  the  issues 
dealt  with  by  the  bill  have  been  with 
us  much  longer.  It  is  highly  important 
for  the  future  of  this  program  that  we 
take  final  action  immediately  to  allow 
the  States  to  get  on  with  their  business. 
Their  business  is  providing  high  quality 
rehabilitation  services  to  persons  with 
handicaps,  and  to  can*y  out  the  priori- 
ties within  the  1973  act  for  senices  to 
the  severely  handicapped.  I  ui-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  this  veto,  .so 
that  we  may  get  on  with  our  responsi- 
Ulities  of  insuring  that  the  1973  act  is 
implemented  fully  and  completely. 


ALASKAN  FISH  CAMPS  FOR 
MILITARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  has  been  re- 
quested to  investigate  reports  of  a  num- 
ber of  fishing  resorts  located  in  Alaska 
and  Canada  that  have  been  used  by  high 
ranking  officers  and  civilian  guests. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  there 
are  several  such  camps,  some  of  them 
only  accessible  by  aircraft. 

For  example,  the  camp  at  King  Sal- 
mon. 300  miles  southwest  of  Elmendorf 
Air  Force  Base  has  been  opened  for  the 
salmon  season.  The  Air  Force  flies  mili- 
tars'  per.sonnel  into  this  camp  as  their 
guests. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reasoner  Report 
has  conducted  its  own  investigation  of 
the.se  fishing  camps  and  aired  Its  results 
October  12  on  national  television.  This 
repoit  is  very  interesting  and  contains 
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many  of  the  facts  I  have  asked  the  GAO 
to  investigate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  Reasoner 
ReiMvt  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.script  was  ordered  to  be  prirtted  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Fishing  Camp  Story 

Re.vsoneh.  At  six  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
morning  In  August,  a  fleet  of  boats  sailed 
into  Alafika's  Resurrection  Bay  for  the  19th 
Annual  Seward  Sliver  Salmon  Derby. 

Tlie  first  Dert)y  winner  was  an  Air  Force 
Lieutenant  from  Eimendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
125-miles  away.  The  military  has  been  well 
represented  ever  since,  because  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  have  built  their  own  fishing 
empire  in  Alaska. 

As  the  Silver  Salmon  Derby  began  this 
year,  there  were  questions  being  raised  about 
the  right  of  the  military  to  run  fishing 
camp.<!.  Questions  about  the  cost,  the  author- 
ization and  the  safety. 

ITSE  Harper.  I  was  getting  kiiid  of  upset 
but  I  wasn't  very  much  worried  because  my 
husband  is  pretty  good  at  things  like  this 
you  know.  1  never  had  to  worry  much  be- 
cause he  took  care  of  the  kids  very  well. 

RE-^soNER.  Ilse  Harper  has  filed  a  claim  for 
one-million  dollars  against  the  United 
States,  charging  negligence  In  the  operation 
of  the  Army's  Recreation  Area  at  Seward. 

ILS?;  Harper.  I  had  supper  prepared  and  I 
put  it  in  the  oven  In  the  camper  and  I 
washed  the  dishes  and  over  the  rfdlo  what  I 
Itnd  in  the  camper  I  heard  that  |a  Sergeant 
was — (crying)  : 

Reasoner.  In  May.  1973.  Army  boat  F-R  22, 
driven  by  PPC  Jimmy  Poster,  an  IS-year  old 
from  Old  Hickory,  Tennessee,  left  the  Seward 
camp  for  a  day  of  fishing.  His  passengers 
were  career  Army  Sergeant  Floyd  Harper  and 
his  four  children.  There  was  an  accident  and 
all  six  people  died.  Ilse  Harper,  the  Sergeant's 
widow,  and  Ruth  Harper,  his  mother,  live  in 
Riverbauk,  California. 

Ilse  Harper.  There  is  only  six  allowed  on 
the  boat.  So,  either  one  of  the  children  had 
to  stay  back  or  I  had  to  go.  So  I  didn't  like 
fishing  so  I  stayed  back  and  the  children 
went.  But  today  I  wish  I  would  have  went.  I 
wouldn't  be  here  either.  That  would  have 
been  much  simpler. 

Reasoneb.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  budget  Investigating  arm  of  Congress,  Is 
looking  into  the  accident. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire,  the  G.A.O.  also  Is  trying  to  determine 
how  many  tax  dollars  are  spent  on  the 
camps,  and  who  vises  them.  The  Senator 
wants  to  know  whether  enlisted  men  do  the 
work,  and  if  so.  Is  that  proper?  Quite  simply, 
he  is  asking  whether  the  military  Is  wasting 
money  on  a  recreational  fringe  beaeflt  for  the 
brass. 

A  former  Air  Force  Sergeant,  Thomas 
Staudenmeier,  has  been  an  outspoken  critic 
or  the  cost  of  the  camps. 

Staodenmeier.  Years  ago,  the  military 
wasn't  paid  very  much.  This  was  part  of  the 
benefits.  In  this  day  and  age  the  military  are 
well  paid  and  it  Is  my  belief  If  they  don't 
want  to  pay  tlieir  own  way,  then  they 
shouldn't  have  it. 

Reasoner.  Our  own  investigation  started 
at  an  Air  Force  Camp  and  an  Army  Camp, 
side  by  side  at  Seward. 

The  Air  Force  Camp  Is  open  for  three 
months  each  year.  Air  Force  men  bring  their 
wives  and  children  dowTi  from  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  on  a  three  day  pass.  This  year, 
the  Air  Force  estimated  the  cost  of  running 
its  camp  at  298-thousand  dollars.  268- 
ihousaiid  from  tax  dollars,  budgeted  for 
national  defense. 

The  Army  told  us  its  operation  at  Seward 
lu»d  been  trimmed  this  year.  The  only  avail- 
able cost  figures  were  for  last  year,  when  the 
.^rnly•s    camp    cost    the    taxpayers    another 


106-thousand  dollars.  That  did  not  Include 
the  salaries  of  the  enlisted  men  assigned  to 
the  camp. 

We  also  visited  two  more  Air  Force  camjw, 
at  an  out  of  the  way  fishing  paradise  called 
Camp  Naknck.  There  are  no  vrtves  or  children 
at  Naknek. 

The  Air  Force  files  its  fishermen  into  the 
town  of  King  Salmon,  300-mlles  southwest 
of  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  and  provides 
buses  out  to  the  camps.  This  year,  the  camps 
were  kept  open  Just  for  the  salmon  sea-son, 
between  mid-May  and  the  end  of  July. 

Chucic  Samuels — resident.  I  think  the 
folks  here  in  King  Salmon  feel  that  the  thing 
is  grossly  overdone.  A  lot  of  ta.xpayers"  money 
is  wasted  in  bringing  them  down  here  in  Air 
Force  aircraft.  We  can  understand  the  use 
of  the  fish  camps  for  local  Air  Force  person- 
nel, but  It  seems  like  quite  a  waste  of  money 
to  bring  people  in  from  far  places. 

Reasoner.  The  cost  of  running  the  Naknek 
camps:  lS3-thousand  dollars.  152-thousand 
came  from  appropriated  Defense  Department 
funds — tax  dollars. 

Dean  Paddock — guide.  It  does  bother  me  a 
little  bit  that  they  are  providhig  facilities 
there  tor  nickels  and  dimes  in  direct  com- 
petition with  me.  This  past  year  1  have  been 
charging  a  hundred-ten  dollars  a  day  per 
person.  I  understand  that  the  cost  to  the 
military  personnel  over  there  is  something 
like  seven-and-a-half  dollars  a  day. 

Reasoneb.  As  for  who  uses  the  camps:  ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  of  the  563  active 
dutjfl^nen  at  Naknek  this  summer,  almost 
half  v.'ere  officers.  There  were  nine  Generals, 
six  of  them  retired. 

The  Army.  In  Washington,  told  us  that 
most  of  the  servicemen  who  visited  Its 
Seward  Camp  early  in  the  season  were  offi- 
cers or  non-commissioned  officers.  An  Army 
fact  sheet  said  the  lack  of  enlisted  men  was 
not  surprising  considering  that.  "Fishing  Is 
not  a  high  Interest  activity  with  the  young 
soldier." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  al.'W  is  In- 
vestigating the  use  of  enlisted  men  at  the 
camps.  At  Seward,  59  Army  men  were  as- 
signed to  temporary  duty. 

Army  Lietttenant.  Let's  be  siu-e  we  don't 
have  any  hassles  with  civilian  drivers.  Let's 
go  through  the  whole  Salmon  Derby  without 
a  single  complaint  about  Army  drivers.  Make 
stire  you  watch  where  the  hell  you're  going 
when  you  back  out  of  your  slip  in  the 
morning. 

Reasoner.  Commanded  by  a  Lieutenant 
fresh  out  of  West  Point,  the  boat  drivers  are 
enlisted  men  Irom  the  1st  Battalion,  60th  In- 
fantry, at  Fort  Richardson  in  Anchorage. 

Enlisted  Man.  I'm  In  the  Infantry,  I'm  Just 
at  Seward  driving  boats  for  the  summer. 

I'm  in  the  infantry,  so  I  can  get  down  here 
in  the  summer. 

Reasoner.  The  use  of  young.  Inexperienced 
servicemen  to  drive  boats  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  Ilse  Harper's  mllUou-dollar 
claim  against  the  government.  She  says  that 
Janies  Foster,  the  driver  of  the  boat  In  which 
her  husband  and  children  were  killed,  was 
given  very  little  training. 

Ilse  Harper.  The  most  he  had  was  3-weeks 
otit  t^ere  because  he  had  tonsillitis,  he  was 
brought  back,  he  was  in  the  hr'spital,  he  was 
taken  back,  and  there  is  no  fault  at  all  to 
go  to  James  for  the  simple  reason  he  was  an 
18-year  old  boy. 

Reasoner.  Since  the  accident,  the  Air  Force 
has  switched  to  civilian  drivers  at  Seward, 
citing  Increased  safety  as  the  prime  reason. 
The  Army  still  uses  military  drivers 

Our  Defense  Department  corresjjondeut 
Frank  Tomlluson  was  told  there  was  no  one 
available  to  an.swer  questions  on  film.  We 
were  told  that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are 
given  a  free  hand  In  their  recreation  pro- 
^'r:>.ms  until  something  goes  wrong. 

Use  Harper  and  the  other  people  we  inter- 
viewed seem  to  think  there  is  now  sufficient 
reason  for  n  review  of  the  fishing  camps. 


Ilse  Harper.  It  Is  Just  too  bad  that  I  bad  to 
lose  my  family  for  them  to  realize  and  do 
something  about  It. 


THE  DANGER  OP  SABOTAGE  AT 
NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  reported 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  the  need  for  immediate 
Improvement  of  security  at  nuclear 
powerplants. 

The  report,  dated  October  16,  makes 
clear  that  even  under  the  most  recent 
physical  security  plans  approved  by  the 
AEC  nuclear  poweiplants  are  now 
vidnei-able  to  takeover  by  small  groups 
of  saboteurs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pi'esfdent,  accord- 
ii-.g  to  the  report: 

Licensee  and  AEC  ofT.clals  agreed  that  a 
.•<ecurity  system  at  a  licensed  nuclear  power- 
plant  could  not  prevent  a  takeover  for  sabo- 
tage by  a  small  number — as  few,  perhaps,  as 
two  or  three— of  armed  individuals.  Such  a 
takeover,  particularly  of  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  near  a  large  metropolitan  area,  could 
threaten  public  health  and  safety,  if  radio- 
active materials  were  released  to  the  environ- 
ment as  a  result  of  successful  sabotage. 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
AEC  is  presently  funding  studies,  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  Jime  of  next  year, 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve  disagreement 
among  experts  on  the  vulnerability  of 
nuclear  powerplants  to  sabotage  in  the 
event  of  a  takeover  by  would-be  sabo- 
teui's.  However,  the  report  does  note : 

According  to  AEC  and  licensee  officials,  the 
used-fuel  storage  facility  at  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  Is  more  accessible  and  vulnerable  to 
sabotage  than  Is  the  reactor  core. 

The  used  fuel  is  generally  stored  in  an 
uncovered  pool  of  water  near  the  reactor 
for  cooling  before  being  packaged  and 
shipped  to  a  commercial  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plant.  The  highly  radioactive  used 
fuel  is  not  covered  by  the  contauiment 
vessel  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
active  fuel  in  the  reactor  core  from  pene- 
trating beyond  the  plant  in  the  event  of 
an  accident.  There  is  a  shortage  of  stor- 
age space  for  used  fuel  because  no  com- 
mercial fuel  reprocessing  plants  are  now 
in  operation.  As  a  result,  the  report 
states : 

The  dwindling  commercial  storage  capacity 
has  already  resulted  In  some  nuclear  power- 
plants'  keeping  more  used  fuel  on  hand  than 
they  normally  would.  This  situation  Increases 
the  potential  consequences  of  successful 
sabotage  of  the  ii.sed-fuel  storage  facilities  at 
such  plants. 

The  GAO,  in  its  survey  of  nine  nuclear 
powerplants  at  five  sites,  found  examples 
of  noncompliance  with  AEC  security 
guidelines,  including  unllghted  pro- 
tected-area  perimeterp,  unlocked  outside 
doors,  lack  of  intrusion  alarms,  and  un- 
armed watchmen. 

GAO  investigators  also  found  that 
the  "AEC's  review  and  approval  of  li- 
censees' pi'oposed  seciu-ity  systems  are 
not  based  on  specific  performance  cri- 
teria," lea\ing  'no  way  to  measure  the 
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effectiveness  of  licensees'  total  security 
pystems."  Furthermore,  the  report  found 
that  there  was  "no  specific  coordination 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
IDepartment  of  Defense  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  protect 
agaiiist  or  respond  to  attacks  by  para- 
military groups."  Nor  did  the  AEC  re- 
quire nuclear  powerplants  to  establish 
.such  coordination  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  according  to  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  these  GAO  findings 
rontain  the  latest  disturbing  indications 
that  inadequate  safeguards  against  theft 
and  sabotage  may  yet  be  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

Earlier  GAO  reports  revealed  the  lack 
of  protection  of  Plutonium  and  other 
weapons-grade  nuclear  fuel  during  stor- 
age and  transportation  hi  the  AEC- 
licensed  industry. 

Earlier  this  year,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search and  Intei-national  Organizations, 
I  conducted  the  first  congressional  hear- 
ings into  the  problem  of  safeguards 
against  theft  and  sabotage  in  the  nuclear 
power  industi-y.  On  March  12,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Taylor,  an  eminent  theoretical 
physicist  and  former  designer  of  atomic 
bombs  at  Los  Alamos,  testified  that  pres- 
ent AEC  safeguards  were  incomplete  and 
that  thefts  of  nuclear  materials  and  the 
fashioning  of  terrorist  atomic  bombs 
were  now  possible.  The  next  day  we 
heai'd  the  testimony  of  responsible  AEC 
officials  who  reassured  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  commission's  safeguarding 
of  industrial  nuclear  materials  was  be- 
ing upgi'uded  and  that  the  newest  regu- 
lations were  adequate  to  protect  them 
from  theft  and  sabotage. 

The  actual  seriousness  of  the  situation 
became  clear  a  few  weeks  later,  however, 
when  on  March  31  I  released  an  AEC 
internal  study — the  Rosenbaum  report — 
which  found  the  latest  AEC  safeguards 
to  be  "entirely  inadequate"  to  prevent 
theft  of  these  materials  and  their  later 
conversion  into  atomic  bombs  by  terror- 
ist groups. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  AEC  has  done 
little  to  protect  nuclear  powerplants 
from  sabotage,  and  that  highly  radio- 
active used  fuel  is  esi>ecially  vulnerable 
to  such  threats. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  kind  of  regu- 
latory blundering  that  Congress  acted 
recently  to  abolish  the  AEC  and  replace 
it  with  an  all-new  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission — NCR — with  special,  up- 
graded safeguards  responsibilities.  As 
author  of  the  safeguards  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  I  wish  to  stress  that  the 
intent  was  to  assure  that  the  NRC  will 
have  the  capability  to  make  security  at 
reactor  sites  and  fuel  facilities  airtight 
and  foolproof.  Protection  of  the  highly 
vulnei-able  transportation  link  between 
these  facilities  also  must  be  upgi'aded 
through  the  use  of  special  armored  and 
boobytrapped  vehicles  that  are  now 
available  only  for  the  nuclear  weapons 
program. 

One  of  these  provisions  requires  the 
new  Commission  to  leport  within  1  year 
on  the  advisibillty  of  forming  a  Federal 
.security  force  to  take  over  some  or  all 
of  the  safeguards  functions  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  nuclear  power  industry.  It 


should  be  noted  that  within  10  years, 
this  Industry  will  be  producing  more  Plu- 
tonium than  the  Government  weapons 
pi'ogram,  reaching  a  projected  660,000 
poimds  a  year,  every  year,  by  the  turn 
of  the  centiu-y. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  httle 
evidence  to  date  that  either  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  nuclear  industry  is 
prepared  to  take  the  safeguards  problem 
seriously.  Just  recently,  the  Office  of 
rianagement  and  Budget  slashed  AEC's 
request  for  supplemental  finding  to  Im- 
piove  safeguards  from  $87.6  million  to 
$18  million.  The  action  included  a  total 
rejection  of  the  AEC  Regulatory  Divi- 
sion's request  of  $13  million  to  begin  a 
major  upgiading  of  safeguards  in  the 
nuclear  power  industry. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  were  able  to  ob- 
tain an  additional  $5  nallion  for  safe- 
guards— $3  miUion  of  it  to  go  to  ret  Ja- 
toi-y — in  the  still-pending  supplemental 
appix>priations  bill.  Yet,  this  is  little  more 
than  stop-gap  fimding,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  increased  substantially  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  if  the  vast  quantities  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  materials  are  to  be  ade- 
quately protected. 

Unless  safeguards  against  theft  and 
sabotage  are  given  the  same  priority  at- 
tention as  the  prevention  of  reactor  ac- 
cidents, the  materials  used  in  the  r.uclear 
power  industi-y  will  pose  a  rerious  threat 
to  public  health  and  safety  regardless 
of  how  safely  the  reactors  themselves 
operate. 

Exhibit  1  follows : 

Exhibit  1 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  October  16,  1974. 
Hon.  DixT  Lee  Rat, 
Ciiairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dear  Dr.  Rat:  We  have  surveyed  the  se- 
curity systems  at  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants,  and  have  noted  Issues  which  warrant 
your  attention. 

As  yo\i  know,  security  In  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
public  and  congressional  concern  mostly  re- 
lated to  safeguards  for  preventing  the  theft 
of  special  nuclear  materials.  Some  concern 
has  been  expressed  about  security  systems 
at  nuclear  powerplants.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  security  throughout  the  In- 
dustry needs  to  be  Improved. 

We  made  this  stirvey  as  a  follow-on  to  our 
recent  work  on  In-plant  and  transportation 
protection  of  special  nuclear  material.  During 
the  survey,  we  visited  nine  nuclear  power- 
plants  at  five  sites.  We  Identified  those  sites 
for  AEC  officials.  We  also  visited  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  We  saw  the  existing 
security  systems  and  discussed  them  with 
licensee  and  AEC  officials.  We  also  dlsctissed 
with  these  officials  any  planned  changes  In 
these  areas. 

AEC's  g^uidance  to  licensees  for  security 
systems  at  nuclear  powerplants  does  not 
specifically  define  tlie  level  of  sabotage 
threats  that  licensees'  security  systems  must 
be  able  to  handle,  and  AEXT  has  not  clarified 
tlie  Government's  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing nuclear  powerplants  against  sabotage 
threats  beyond  the  capabilities  of  licensees' 
security  systems.  Studies  AEC  Is  funding 
should  provide  a  basis  for  determining  credi- 
ble sabotage  threats  and  for  developing  per- 
formance criteria.  However,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  these  studies  are  completed,  per- 
formance criteria  are  developed,  and  revised 
security  requirements  are  adopted.  The  act- 
ual or  prospective  increase  in  the  amovmts 
of   highly    radioactive    used    fuel    stored    at 


nuclear  powerplants  would  seem  to  warrant 
establishing  Interim  additional  security  re- 
quirements as  soon  as  possible. 
sEcuRiry  sTSTEMs  at  commercial  nuclear 

POWERPLANTS 

AEC  regulations  effective  November  6, 1973, 
require  licensees  to  prepare  physical  security 
plans  for  their  nuclear  powerplants  and  to 
submit  them  to  AEC  for  Its  approval.  To  help 
licensees  develop  their  plans,  AEC  issued 
Regulatory  Guide  1.17,  "Protection  of  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants  Against  Industrial  Sabo- 
tage." The  gtilde  endorses  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute  Standard  N18.17, 
"Industrial  Security  for  Nviclear  Power 
Plants."  As  of  September  1,  1974.  AEC  had 
reviewed  and  approved  the  physical  security 
plans  for  all  nuclear  powerplants  licensed 
to  operate. 

Under  the  AEC  guide  and  the  standard, 
licensees,  to  detect,  deter,  and  protect 
against  intrusions,  are  expected  to  maintain 
an  armed-guard  force.  Install  protective  bar- 
riers, and  provide  intrusion  detection  devices. 
Licensees  are  also  expected  to  establish 
liaison  and  communications  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  help  liceaeees  protect 
their  plants  against  acts  of  ludtistrial  sabo- 
tage. 

At  several  plants  we  visited,  we  noted  un- 
llghted protected-area  perimeters,  unlocked  ' 
out.side  doors,  lack  of  Intrtision  alarms,  and 
unarmed  watchmen.  Licensees  were  planning 
to  correct  such  weaknesses  in  their  security 
systems  to  comply  with  the  AEC  guidelines 
for  security  at  nuclear  powerplants. 
Are  coviviercial  njtclear  power  reactors  vul- 
nerable to  sabotage?  ^ 

Licensee  and  AEC  officials  agreed  that  a 
security  system  at  a  licensed  nuclear  power- 
plant  could  not  prevent  a  takeover  for 
sabotage  by  a  small  number — as  few,  per- 
haps, as  two  or  three — of  armed  Individuals. 
Such  a  takeover,  particularly  of  a  nuclear 
powerplant  near  a  large  metropolitan  are.T. 
could  threaten  public  health  and  safely.  It 
radioactive  materials  were  released  to  the 
environment  as  a  result  of  successful  .sabo- 
tage. 

Various  experts  disagree  on  the  vulner.i- 
bility  of  nuclear  powerplants  to  sabotage.  In 
an  attempt  to  better  define  this  vulnerability, 
AEC  is  funding  studies,  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  June  1975,  to  determine  the: 

Potential  sources  of  sabotage  threats: 

Vulnerability  of  nuclear  F>ower  reactors  to 
sabotage; 

Resources  necessary  to  carry  out  success- 
ful sabotage,  and 

Potential  consequences  of  sabotage. 

According  to  AEC  and  licensee  officials, 
the  used-fuel  storage  facility  at  a  nuclear 
powerplant  is  more  accessible  and  vulnerable 
to  sabotage  than  Is  the  reactor  core.  Such  a 
storage  facility  generally  is  an  unco\ered 
pool  of  water  near  the  reactor.  The  highly 
radioactive  used  fuel  does  not  have  the  same 
degree  of  physical  protection  as  that  provided 
to  the  reactor  core  by  the  reactor  contaiii- 
ment  vessel. 

Tlie  used  fuel  is  stored  on  site  for  cooling. 
After  cooling  It  Is  packaged  and  shipped  to 
a  commercial  fuel-reprocessing  plant.  Puel- 
reprocesslJig  plants  have  large  storage  capac- 
ities and  have  been  storing  used  fuel.  How- 
ever, these  plants  are  not  expected  to  tie  in 
operation  untU  1976  or  later  and  their  storage 
.Treas  are  rapidly  being  filled.  AEC  has  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  is  considering  allcw- 
iiig  AEC  facilities  to  store  used  fuel  from 
commercial   nuclear  powerplants. 

The  dwindling  commercial  storage  capacity 
has  already  resulted  In  some  nuclear  power- 
plants'  keeping  more  used  fuel  on  hand 
than  they  normally  would.  This  situation  in- 
creases the  ptotential  consequences  of  suc- 
cessful sabotage  of  the  used-fuel  storafee 
jaciliries  at  such  plants. 
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Seed  for  improved  aecurity  requireinenta 
Standard  N18.17  states  that  the  security 
system  It  outlines  Is  designed  to  protect 
against  a  wide  variety  of  potential  threats, 
including  a  "small  group  ot  discordant  indi- 
viduals." The  standard  speclQcally  excludes 
protection  against  "deliberate  assaults  by 
trained  para-mlUtary  groups,"  stating  that 
s>uch  protection  Is  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility. 

Licensees  have  not  been  given  specific 
guidance  on  the  difference  between  threats 
posed  by  small  groups  of  discordant  indi- 
viduals and  those  posed  by  trained  para- 
military groups.  Therefore  the  level  of 
tlireats  that  licensees'  security  systems  must 
be  able  to  protect  against  Is  unclear. 

AEC's  review  and  approval  of  licensees' 
proposed  security  systems  are  not  based  on 
specific  performance  criteria.  Without  such 
criteria  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  licensees'  total  security  systems — 
tlieir  onslte  security  system  and  assist  agen- 
cies' response  capabilities. 

AEC  officials  told  us  that  there  had  been 
no  specific  coordination  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
to  protect  against  or  respond  to  attacks 
by  paramilitary  groups.  These  officials  said 
that  local  law  enforcement  assist  agencies 
would  be  expected  to  respond  to  such  at- 
tacks. However,  AEC  guidance  to  licensees 
does  not  provide  for  making  such  assist 
agencies  aware  that  they  would  be  expected 
to  carry  out  the  Gtovemment's  respoiislblllty 
to  counter  attacks  by  paramilitary  groups 
against  commercial  nuclear  power  reactors. 
The  need  to  give  licensees  specific  guidance 
on  tlje  level  of  threats  their  security  systems 
must  be  prepared  to  handle  and  on  the  Oov- 
ernnient  agencies  which  must  be  contacted 
for  assistance  and  to  provide  for  evaluating 
the  response  capabilities  of  assLst  agencies, 
has  been  recognized  within  AEC.  Dining  a 
recent  review  of  an  applicants  security  sys- 
tem, AEC's  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board  said  that,  since  the  applicant  depends 
on  the  assist  agencies  to  handle  situations 
beyoiid  the  ouslle  capabilitie.'^,  their  abilities 
to  respond  should  be  tested. 

In  a  later  comment  on  that  :>tmie  security 
system,  AEC's  Atomic  Safety  snd  Licencing 
Appeal  Board  recommended  tliat  the  AEC 
Regulatory  staff  make  sure  that  requirements 
for  security  plans  "prescribe  precisely  the 
'design  basis  threat'  that  the  applicant  itself 
must  be  prepared  to  meet."  The  Appeal 
Board  further  said  that  the  AEC  Regulatory 
bta.5  should  make  sure  that  those  require- 
ments specify  "the  governmental  authorities 
which  an  applicant  must  contact  for  assist- 
ance" to  counter  threats  beyond  Its  own 
capabilities.  AEC  Regulatory  officials  told  us 
that  these  recommendations  \^-ere  advisory 
and  they  did  not  plan  to  take  any  specific 
action  on  them. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  lncroR=t>d  secvirity 
is  being  advocated  fiom  withUi  AEC.  AEC's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards, 
which  independently  reviews  all  application-s 
lor  construction  permits  and  operating 
licen.ses  for  nuclear  power  reactors,  recently 
recommended  to  AEC,  as  a  result  of  its  analy- 
.sis  of  a  construction  permit  application, 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  reactor  de- 
sign features  which  "prevent  or  mitigate  the 
consequences  of  acts  of  sabotage."  Further- 
more, an  AEC  Commissioner  recently  noted 
that  the  use  of  built-in  protective  devices, 
such  as  Incapacitating  gas  In  critical  areas 
of  rerctors.  would  help  provide  preatur  in- 
.siir:tiice  ai:ainst  sabotage. 

CONCLUSIONS 

.\EC  needs  to  (1 )  give  licensees  more  spe- 
cific caidance  on  the  level  of  threats  their 
seciu-ity  systems  must  be  prepared  to  handle 
by  clarliylng  the  differences  between  assaults 
by  small  groups  of  discordant  Individuals  and 
I'V  p.vrnmilitary  groups,  (2)  clarify  tlie  Gov- 


ernment's responsibility  for  protecting  nu- 
clear powerplants  against  sabotage  by  para- 
military groups,  and  (3)  establish  perform- 
ance criteria  for  licensees'  total  security  sys- 
tems. 

After  AEC  gives  licensees  better  guidance 
on  what  their  security  systems  are  expected 
to  protect  against  and  clarifies  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  protecting  nuclear 
powerplants  against  sabotage  by  paramili- 
tary groups,  licensees  will  know  more  pre- 
cisely what  their  security  systems  must  be 
designed  to  do  and  AEC  will  be  better  able 
to  Judge  this  capability. 

The  studies  AEC  is  funding  should  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  determining  credible  sabo- 
tage threats  and  for  developing  performance 
criteria.  However,  it  will  be  some  time  l>efore 
these  studies  are  completed,  performance 
criteria  are  developyed,  and  revised  security 
requirements  are  adopted.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  one  vital  area  at  nuclear  powerplants — 
the  used-fuel  storage  facility — which  seems 
to  warrant  establishing  additional  security 
requirements  as  soon  as  possible,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  actual  or  prospective  Increase 
In  the  amounts  of  used  fuel  stored  at  nuclear 
powerplants. 

When  the  vulnerability  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  to  sabotage  is  better  known  as  a  result 
of  the  current  studies,  AEC  should  be  able 
to  establish  performance  criteria;  evaluate 
security  systems  against  such  criteria:  and 
adjust  security  system  requirements,  as  nec- 
essary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN,  AEC 

We  recommend  that  AEC  clarify  the  differ- 
ences between  assaults  by  small  groups  of 
discordant  Individuals  and  by  paramllitar}- 
groups  and  clarify  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility lor  protecting  nuclear  powerplants 
against  sabotage  by  paramilitary  groups.  We 
recommend  also  that,  In  view  of  the  actual 
or  prospective  Increase  In  the  amount  of  used 
fuel  stored  at  nuclear  powerplants,  AEC  de- 
termine what  additional  interim  security  re- 
quirements can  be  established  to  strengthen 
licensees'  security  systems. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion extended  to  our  repre:>entatlves  during 
the  survey.  We  shall  apiM-eclate  being  in- 
formed of  the  action  you  take  on  our  recom- 
mendations. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  and  Government 
Operations  Committees. 

As  you  know,  section  336  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requh-es  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  written  stete- 
meut  on  actions  taken  on  our  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  report  and  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions with  the  agency's  first  request  for  ap- 
propridtlons  made  more  than  t>0  days  after 
the  date  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Eschwege, 

Director. 


OVERRIDE  VOTE  ON  H.R.  14225. 
REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Reijresentatives  today  voted 
398  to  7  to  ovenide  the  President's  ill- 
advised  veto  of  H.R.  14225.  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  of  1974.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
this  matter  tomorrow  at  approximately 
2  p.m. 

Ml-.  President,  the  principal  sponsors 


of  tills  legislation  In  the  Senate  —  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph.),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  the  ranlting  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) ,  the  chairman  of  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Javits) — 
and  I  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  our  col- 
leagues urging  their  vote  to  override  this 
veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  letter,  along 
with  the  enclosure  which  specifies  a  re- 
sponse to  each  of  the  objections  set  forth 
in  the  President's  veto  message  on  H.R. 
14225.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  On 
Labor   and   Public    Welf.wie, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novemher  20,  1974. 
Dear  Colleague:  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  HJl.   14233,   the  RchabUitatioa  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  by  a  vote  {rf  898  to  7. 
The  Senate  will  vote  tomorrow — tentatively 
scheduled  at  approximately  2:00  p.m. 

H.R.  14225  contaUis  amendments  to  U;ie 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  seek  to 
carry  out  the  original  compromise  agreement 
and  to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
authorization  in  order  to  assure  stability  for 
this  program  for  an  additional  year.  It  also 
makes  long  o\crdHe  improvements  in  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  bluid  vending  facility 
legislation  and  provides  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals. 

For  the  sake  of  the  continuity  of  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  vendor  program  and  hand- 
icapped persons  generally,  we  urge  you  to 
vote  to  override  this  veto.  The  President  in 
his  message  makes  clear  that  there  is  no 
monetary  issue  luvcdved.  We  believe  that  the 
reasons  given  for  the  veto  are  not  sub- 
stantial. 

We  are  enclosing  a  summary  of  respon.ses 
to  the  point  made  In  the  veto  message. 
Should  you  have  additional  questions  about 
this  matter  or  desire  additional  Information, 
please  contact  Bob  Humphreys  (47873). 
Jon  Steinberg  (47661).  Mike  Francis 
(45141),  Usa  Walker  (49161),  or  Jack  An- 
drews (47682). 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman,       Subcommittee      on       the 
Handicapped. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Hakkison  a.  Williams, 

Chairman. 
Robert  T.  Staffokd. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 

From  ti;e  Offices  op  Senators  Randolph, 
Cranston,  Stafford,  Williams,  and  Javits 
reasons  concrfss  should  override  the 
president's  veto  op  h.r.  1422s 
H.R.  14225  contains  a  one-year  extension 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  making 
minor  changes  In  the  amotmts  and  substan- 
tive changes  which  both  Houses  have  con- 
sidered  necessary;    certain   modifications  In 
the  Randolpb-Sheppard  program  agreed  to  by 
blind    organizations    and    employee     union 
representatives;   and  provision  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals. MONEY  IS  NOT  THE  ISSUE.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  objections   and   answers  to 
the  objections. 
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The  message  states  that  the  legislation  Is 
•  hastuy  drawn". 

Response:  This  legislation  was  originally 
introduced  in  March  of  1974;  passed  the 
House  May  21  and  the  Senate  not  until  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  Conference  did  not  meet 
until  one  month  later.  Opportunity  was  pro- 
vided to  the  Administration  to  meet  and 
discuss  this  legislation,  and  such  meetings 
v.ere  held. 

Tlie  Randolph-Sheppard  and  White  House 
Coaference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
legislation  has  been  considered  and  unan- 
imously passed  by  the  Senate  twice  previ- 
ously. Both  Houses  have  been  Jivolved  In 
review  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program 
since  1969. 

H.R.  14225  passed  the  House  400  to  1  and 
the  Senate  unanimously.  The  Conference 
Report  passed  the  House  334  to  0  and  the 
Senate  unanimously. 

//.  Disruption  of  proprams 

This  bill  would  "disrupt  existing  Federal 
programs  and  111  serve  the  needs  of  our  na- 
tion's handicapped  citizens." 

Response:  This  legislation  has  the  over- 
V.  helming  support  of  967c  of  the  Directors 
of  state  agencies  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  concerned  groups  and  organisa- 
tions. 

/77.  Absence  of  hearinys 

"The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
seuUtlves  without  having  hearings.  Had 
hearings  been  held  we  would  have  ex- 
plained the  disruption  that  would  re- 
sult  " 

Response:  The  House  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  program  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1973,  November  30,  1973,  and  Decem- 
ber 10,  1973.  These  hearings  formed  the 
basis  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14225. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped on  June  27,  1974,  held  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  14225,  8.  3108,  and  S.  3381.  at  which 
H.E.W.  testified  at  length.  More  than  40 
additional  detailed  questions  concerning  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  were  submitted  to 
which  the  Department  responded  In  detail. 
The  Committee  reported  S.  3108  with  modi- 
fications based  on  these  hearings  and  Com- 
mittee oversight. 

Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  in  late 
1973  on  the  Randolph-Sheppard  amend- 
ments. 

IV.  Administration  through  legislation 

"This  bUl  Is  an  attempt  to  administer 
through  legislation.  It  transfers  a  program 
from  one  part  of  HEW  to  another  for  no 
good  reason — indeed  for  veiy  bad  reasons." 

Response:  The  Congress  has  both  the  re- 
sponsibility to  write  laws  and  to  carry  out 
oversight  functions  to  assure  that  programs 
are  administered  according  to  the  law.  The 
Senate  Committee  report  states:  "The  Com- 
mittee has  formulated  its  decision  ...  on  the 
basis  of  policy  and  philosophy.  The  Commit- 
tee views  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram as  a  human  development  program  and 
not  a  welfare  program.  As  such,  it  should  not 
be  subsumed  within  an  administrative  entity 
Whose  major  program  responsibilities  relate 
to  well  are.  S.  3108.  as  introduced,  would  have 
transferred  RSA  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Development.  Though 
such  a  transfer  might  be  appropriate,  the 
Committee  has  provided  the  Secretary  with 
sufficient  fiexiblllty  to  eflectuate  a  transfer 
to  an  organizational  arrangement  within  his 
office  which.  In  his  view,  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate and  beneficial  for  RSA  and  the 
proKranis  it  administers."  The  Administra- 
tion's strong  objection  to  tills  program  trans- 
fer is  particularly  difficult  to  understand 
since  the  Administration  in  1971  proposed  a 
similar  realignment  in  its  proposed  Dopart- 
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ment  of  Human  Resources  legislation  (IIR. 
6961 ) . 

V.  Dictation  of  minut*  decisiont;  wasteful 
duptteation 

Response:  This  legislation,  except  for  the 
transfer,  requires  no  changes  In  organiza- 
tional structure  which  were  not  intended 
with  respect  to  the  agreement  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  In  the  final 
version  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Furthermore,  In  response  to  the  HEW  re- 
quest, certain  clarifications  were  made,  in 
Senate  floor  debate  and  in  the  Conference 
Report  statement,  respecting  routine  admin- 
istrative services  which  may  be  centralized. 

There  Is  no  requirement  in  the  bill  that 
any  new  "independent  organizational  units  " 
be  c.-tabltshed. 

VI.  The  250-man  bureaucracy 
.  .It  sets  up  a  monliorlng  proces.s  for 
the  construction  and  modernization  oi  Fed- 
eral facilities  that  would  force  me  to  create 
a  new  250  man  bureaucracy  in  HEW  to  dupli- 
cate functions  carried  out  elsewhere  in  the 
P'ederal  branch." 

Response:  We  do  not  know  what  this  refers 
to.  There  is  certainly  no  provision  in  H.R. 
14225  requiring  so  much  personnel  and  no 
monitoring  respon.'ibUity  requiring  so  much 
personnel. 

VU.  Blurring  of  accountabilitj 

"Most  Importantly,  this  bill  blurs  account- 
ability. I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  good 
management  of  all  Federal  programs  if  I  can- 
not hold  my  cabinet  of  Secretaries  account- 
able." 

Response:  The  legislation  requires  no  or- 
ganizational changes  with  regard  to  Secre- 
tarial responsibilities  in  carrying  out  any 
provisions  of  this  bill  or  existing  law. 

The  roles  of  each  appropriate  official  under 
this  legislation  are  clear,  and  adequate  flex- 
ibility Is  provided  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
others  to  assure  direct  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility  for  program  operation. 
VIII.  Expiration  of  the  act 

"The  present  vocation  rehabilitation  leg- 
islation does  not  expire  untu  mid-1975. 
Plenty  of  time  remains  for  us  to  work  out  a 
bill  which  will  improve  Federal  programs 
for  the  handicapped.  . .  ." 

Response:  The  Rehabilitation  Act's  title  I 
funding  entitlements  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  authorized  level  of  appropria- 
tions, and  states  mvist  contribute  2U  percent 
of  their  allocation.  States  cannot  plan  in 
advance  tiie  state  .sliare  tuider  the  rehabili- 
tation program  if  the  authorized  level  is  not^' 
established.  The  FY  1976  budget  request  will 
be  submitted  in  2  months.  As  it  is.  States 
will  have  only  eight  months  to  plaii  theii 
FY  1976  programs  and  obtain  State  fun'ijug. 
Tiiere  is  not  "plenty  of  time". 


CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    AND    PRIVATE 
MARIHUANA  USE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml'.  President,  the  Alco- 
holism and  Narcotics  Subcommittee  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  'Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
membei',  has  completed  its  second  day  of 
hearings  on  marihuana  research  and 
legal  controls. 

Yesterday  three  distinguished  physi- 
cians with  outstanding  credentials  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse — Dr.  Robert  DuPont. 
Director  of  the  Special  Action  OflBce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Di*.  Jerome  H. 
Jaffe,  past  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Brj'ant,  president  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Council — made  it  clear  that 
tlie  deterrent  effect  of  tlie  mariliuana 
laws   on  small  private   use   are   virtu- 


ally nonexistent — we  are  not  here  talk- 
ing about  pushers,  sellers,  or  dealers — 
that  such  efforts  result  In  overburdening 
the  courts,  and  diverting  our  police  ca- 
pabilities from  vital  serious  responsibil- 
ities for  the  public  safety.  And,  that  the 
most  significant  deterrents  to  the  private 
use  of  marihuana,  »were  the  result  of 
changing  lifestyles,  resp>onsibllity  for 
nonstudent  roles:  and  new  patterns  of 
personal  relationships— not  the  criminal 
penalties  we  now  impose. 

During  the  course  of  today's  hearmgs, 
one  of  the  witnesses  was  Richard  J.  Bon- 
nie, one  of  the  world's  leading  experts — 
a  law  professor  and  practitioner  ol 
criminal  and  con.stitutional  law,  and 
former  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse — on  the  question  of  such 
laws  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  his  tlioughtful  testimony  on 
the  need  for  congressional  action  to  de- 
criminalize the  possession  of  small 
amounts  of  marihuana  for  personal  use 
and  for  casual,  nonprofit  distribution  of 
small  amounts — the  objective  of  the  bill 
(S.  746)  introduced  by  Senator  Hughes. 
chaii'man  of  this  subcommittee,  and  my- 
self— should  be  shared  ^ith  all  our 
colleagues. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  his  in- 
depth  analyses  of  how  the  criminaliza- 
tion of  private  marihuana  consumption 
has  hurt  the  legal  system,  tended  to 
erode  pubhc  confidence  in  criminal  jus- 
tice and  to  encourage  disrespect  for  law 
enforcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that^the  ftill 
text  of  the  testunony  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statfment  op  Richard  J.  Bonnie,  Sxtbmitted 

TO  THE  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 

Narcotics  or  the  CoMMrrrrE  on  Labor  and 

PtTBLic  Welfare,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  a  gieat  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
and  share  with  you  some  of  my  observations 
about  the  marihuana  laws. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  past  5  years,  I 
have  reflected  on  our  cuiTent  policy  towaid 
use  of  marihuana;  and  I  have  done  so  from 
many  vantage  points.  Much  of  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  origins  of  present 
policy,  and  I  have  recently  co-authored  The 
Mariliuana  Conviction  (University  Press  of 
Virginia  1974)  which  traces  the  remarkable 
history  of  marihuana  prohibition  in  the 
United  States.  Over  the  course  of  these  fi'.e 
years  I  have  have  also  formulated  some  very 
strong  opinions  about  the  wisdom  of  these 
laws,  opinions  sliaped  by  my  experience  as  a 
researcher,  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  o: 
crimUial  and  constitutional  law.  and  as  As- 
sociate  Director  of  the  National  Commlsilon 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 

As  I  was  preparing  for  my  testimony  today. 
I  began  to  wonder  what  I  could  say  that  had 
not  yet  been  said.  I  knew  my  basic  message 
wo\ild  be  simple  and  easily  formulated — the 
criminalization  of  possession  of  marihuaiia 
for  personal  u-se '  is  Indefensible. 

I  could  devote  the  remaining  time  allotted 
me  to  a  recitation  of  the  irrefutable  case  for 
decriminalization;  I  could  do  so  in  a  wholly 
objective  manner,  pretending  that  the  argu- 
ments for  criminalization  merit  refutation. 
But  this  would  be  a  charade.  It's  all  been 
said  so  well  and  £0  often  before. 


F.)l notes  ut  cnu  of  article. 
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Decriminalization  lias  won  extraordinary 
backing  from  most  serious  observers  from  all 
points  on  the  political  spectrum.  Including 
William  P.  Buckley  and  Tom  Braden.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  comprehensive  assort- 
ment of  professional  organizations.  The  list 


equally  clearcut  harms  to  the  public  health  legitimately  used  as  a  leverage  device  in 
and  safety  flowing  from  acute  or  chronic  other  contexts,  this  rationale  is  slmplv  not 
alcohol  Intoxication.  applicable  to  possession  of  marihuana 

My  message  then  comes  into  clearer  focus.  mntrni  <,«/»  ^/.«.»»,^.,. 

The  issue  on  the  legislative  agendas  in  every         ,  Control  and  dangerousness 

In  some  contexts,  a  beh&vior  may  be  criin- 


-  state  capital  is  not  a  health  issue.  Nor  is  it  ,     ,,     _,  . 

Is  awesome:  The  American  Medical  Associa-  a  moral   Lssue.  The  intoxicant  property  of  ^^^^^^^  »»  Par*  to  give  society  an  objective 

tion.    The    American    Bar    Association    and  marihuana  cannot  honestly  be  distinguished  ''^'^  '<*'  confining  a  person  who  is  perceived 

numerous  state  and  local  bar  associations,  from  that  of  alcohol  In  terms  of  this  society's  *°  ***  dangerous  to  person  or  property.  Again 

the   National  Conference  of  Commissioners  moral  and  social  acceptance  of  recreational  *'^^  rationale  Is  totally  Inapplicable  to  marl- 


on  Uniform  State  Laws,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Consumer's  Union,  tlie 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Of  central  interest,  of  course,  is  The  Re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse.  The  Commission  was 
established  in  1970  by  the  Congress  for  the 
express  purpose  of  formulating  sound  pol- 
icy recommendations  in  this  emotionally 
charged  area.  After  Issuing  authoritative 
findings  of  fact,  the  Commission  pains- 
takingly addressed  the  various  social  policy 
options.  In  support  of  Its  central  recommen- 
dation to  decriminalize  possession  for  per- 
sonal use,  the  Commission  documents  the  se- 
rious institutional  and  individual  injuries 
caiised  by  criminalization  and  then  refutes 
every  conceivable  argument  against  repeal  .= 

That  was  in  1972.  Why,  then,  haven't  the 
legislatures  responded?  The  federal  decrimi- 
nalization bin  Introduced  In  this  chamber  by 
the  distinguished  Chairman  and  his  col- 
league from  New  York  has  lain  unattended 
for  2  years,  as  has  Congressman  Koch's  bill 
in  the  House.  At  the  state  level,  only  Ore- 
gon has  removed  criminal  penalties  for 
possession. 
'If  we  were  to  Iot>k   at   public  statements 


drug  use. 

The  i/5su»  is  not  the  properties  of  mari- 
huana— the  ethics  or  effects  of  its  use.  No, 
the  only  issue  is  the  wisdom  of  applying  the 
criminal  sanction  to  individuals  who  choose 
to  use  the  drug  despite  the  government's 
preference  to  the  contrary  ^  and  despite  the 
government's  efforts  to  suppress  availability .< 


huana  use. 

Deterrence  and  discouragement 
We  come  then  to  the  only  remaining  ra- 
tionale for  a  criminal  prohibition:  the  pel- 
icy-making  bodies  have  determined  that 
cliizens  should  be  discouraged  from  using 
marihuana  and  have  sought  to  preclude  the 
drug's    availability.    Through    its    deterrent 


Throughout  my  testimony  I  will  assume  function,  the  criminal  prohibition  of  dos 
that  marUiuana  use  poses  serious  risks  to  session  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessarv  Im' 
individual  health  and  welfare  if  the  drug  is  piementatlon  of  this  discouragement  eff^t' 
consumed  In  large  doses  or  Is  used  fre-  Despite  its  central  role  in  our  criminal 
quently  over  a  long  period.  I  wUl  assume.  In  uw,  the  deterrent  process  is  lU-understo(Mi 
short,  that  the  risks  are  roughly  equivalent  and  under-researched «  The  otherwise  (liffi 
to  the  risks  associated  with  alcohol  use.'  And  cult  task  of  determining  why  people  behave 
I  will  as.sume  further  that  government  has  in  a  given  way  is  compounded  by  the  need  to 
correctly  decided  to  discourage  any  use  of  isolate  and  define  the  different  components 
the  drug  in  order  to  minimize  the  types  of  of  the  legal  threat.  For  present  purposes 
use  which  present  these  risks."  however,  several  propositions  can  be  en      ' 

Even  wltli  these  assumptions,  the  criminal- 
ization of  the  user  Is  indefensible.  Little 
social  benefit  is  achieved  by  invoking  or 
threatening  to  invoke  the  sanction;  yet  the 
costs  of  doing  so  are  overwhelming.  The  ques- 
tion isn't  even  a  close  one. 

If  the  case  Is  as  persuasive  as  X  have  indi- 
cated, why  is  injustice  perpetuated?  Again, 
I  ask:   Why  haven't  the  legislatures  acted? 


As  I  have  turned  this  question  over  in  my     deterrable     by     legal     thrwts     than 


S'staTus"  ol'o   runs'^  "^^  T."^'  r^"f^.°^     ^nd  iTav^TegunTo  su^peTthaT^  man       TeTs^S 

••Mart^ra'u^  hrto^bTl'SLf  beca^u'se     Je^^lators  are  not  sumcienV  aware  of  limit      ^on,  ^Smuana"  u-serr-on;  w*;u,re;;-ecl 

wpVa  n«t  ^of  =,„^  ^,.,  7.  "  „f  ♦^"^5.._^*'?."f5     Of  tbe  criminal  sanction.  So.  at  the  risk  of     the  overall  deterrent  nrnoA«  f„  k.  ,„<./!; 


lun- 
clated  with  some  confidence. 

1.  The  legal  threat  plays  a  greater  role  in 
shaping  some  types  of  behavior  than  other 
types.  Prom  this  perspective,  marihuana  use 
is    probably    less    deterrable    than    conduct 

which  is  a  means  to  some  other  end e.g. 

forgery— and  which  Is  more  visible  and  sus- 
ceptible to  detection. 

2.  Adolescents  and  young  adults  are  less 

their 

young    people    predominate 


we're  not  yet  sure  how  use  of  the  drug  would 
affect  a  person's  physical  and  mental  health 
if  he  were  to  use  a  lot  of  it." 

But  this  is  ab-surd.  Since  when  Is  It  crimi- 
nal for  a  person  to  risk  his  health  and  well- 
being?  Consider  the  recent  controversy  re- 
garding the  automobile  seatbelt  buzzer  and 


repeating  what  has  been  said  so  well  before, 
let  me  review  some  of  the  purposes  and  con- 
sequences of  the  criminalization  of  mari- 
huana use. 


the  overall  deterrent  process  to  be  less  ef- 
fective. 

3.  The  deterrent  process  plays  little  role  lu 
determining  the  frequency  or  amount  of 
use.  Whether  a  user  will  use  heavily  Is  in- 
stead determined  by  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
legal  variables,  particularly  psychological 
ones,  as  well  as  availability  and  price  of  the 


PTJHPOSES     OP     CRIMINALIZATION 

Let  me  first  consider  the  various  purposes 
Interlock  system.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these    which  can  be  served  by  criminal  sanctions 

devices  decrease  the  risk  of  fatalities  in  traffic    or  by  the  criminal  process.  In  this  way  we  <*''"g-   The   possession   offense   is  thus   inap 

accidents  by  increasing  the  number  of  people    can   Isolate   the  benefits  of  criminalization  posite   to  the  government's  major  aim— to 

w^rhig   their  seatbelts.   Under   the   law   in    which  might  be  offered  to  offset  its  sub.stan-  minimize  heavy  use 

tlal  "costs"  as  applied  to  marihuana  use. 
Punishment  and  immorality 
In  the  past,  marihuana  us©  was  identified 
_        _      _^  with  immorality,  criminality  and  degeneracy,  ___  .     _     _  „ 

slmpTy  denied'The"co'i^"ume'rthrcho"ice' to    h^^.o*^^  P^^'^f  Iff  °°r^  ''»«  «  convenient  use  it  after  The' lnitiai'trrai:Thi7i"s'nortosa7 

buy  a  less  safe  car.  ^f''^*'  '°'  P^mshlag  the  marihuana  user  for  however  that  all  of  those  who  have  not  yet 

Yet,  Congress  has  Just  repealed  the  manda-  deviant  lifestyle.  But  marihuana  experimented  or  who  have  tried  the  drug  and 

tory  requirement  that  seat^lt  buzzes  and    ^^T  f  1  ""^  ^?^"  "outsiders,"  being  drawn  not  continued  have  refrained  from  us?  be- 

■        -    -  """^"^  Duzzers  ana    ,n«t*«rt  fr«n.  f>,„  c^.i.i  ™oi„c»,^™  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  deterred  by  the  law. 

Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  A  large  propor- 


effect  for  1974  models,  the  manufacturers 
were  required  to  Install  these  devices.  Not© 
carefully  that  the  law  did  not  coerce  people 
to  wear  their  seatbelts,  and  failure  to  wear 
seatbelts  was  not  a  crime.  Instead,  the  law 


4.  A  corollary  Is  that  the  possession  of- 
fense does  deter  some  people  from  experi- 
menting with  the  drug  (initial  use)  and  may 
also  deter  some  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented with  the  drug  from  continuing  to 


interlock  systems  brtocTudedn  next  year's  »"1^»'»  ''«'»  ^^e  social  mainstream, 
models.  I  can  not  Imagine  more  unequiv^al        ^'"J'^^  'e^**-  *  '^^^^^  ^  assist.  «<>*  ^ 

support  for  the  proposition  that  sometimes  ^^'7    H'.."^*  chara^rtzes  popular  and  offl-     tion  of  persons  who  have  not  yet  used  marl- 

th©  American  people  and  their  renresentaf  clal  attitudes  toward  the  contemporary  marl-      huana  profess  that  they  would  not  use  the 

tives  car©  very  little  about  ind  vldual  heSlUi  ^"*"f  ""^l  ^^^  P"**^^"  '^^'"'  *^«  marihuana     drug  even  if  it  were  legitimately  available, 

and  safety  and  are  sometimes  willlnK  to  tou  "?'"  ,°''  ^'l^*.  ^*  ge'^e'^lly  's.  a  young,  other-      and  offer  health-related  or  ethical  reasons, 

erat©  substantial  risk  for  very  little  benefit  ^^^^^e  law-abiding  citizen.  The  prevailing  mo-      This  may  be  true  of  75%   to  90%  of  those 

In   this  cas©  the  enhancement  of  nersonai  "^*"°'^  ^,  ^  ««'  ^"»  ^  stop  using  marl-     who  have  not  yet  tried  the  drug:  for  them, 

safety  was  apparently  outweighed  bv  the  in-  H"!"*:^'^"^  5°  punish  him  for  having  done     the  illegality  of  the  drug  and  the  criminal 

convenience  of  having  to  "buckle  up."  i.:__°  A     .l''.**'^^'^**.*^*  retributive  instinct      1,'atlon  of  use  have  not  played  the  key  ro!( 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  problem  of  harm- 
ful substances  used  for  non-medical  ptu'- 
poses.  We  all  know  of  course  that  long-term 

tobacco  use  is  clearly  harmful  to  Individual  .    — 

health:     yet    the    prevalUng    governmental  Identify  particular  offenders  in  need  of  treat 


supports  th©  criminal  sanction,  it  Is  totally 
inapposite  to  marihuana  use. 

Therapy  and  leverage 
The  criminal  process  Is  sometimes  used  to 


role 

In  their  failure  to  experiment.  Slmllarlv,  a 
large  proportion  (perhaps  50 '.  )  of  the  pcr- 
pouR  who  have  chosen  not  to  continue  use 
after  their  initial  experimentation  profes-s 
that  they  would  not  become  "users"  even  if 


policy  Is  to  discourage  use  of  the  substance  ^ent  and  to  exert  leverage  for  this  purpose  *  ''"'^  ^^""^  legitimately  available.  "Loss  of 

by  Informing  the  public  of  the  risks  and  by  This  is  the  primary  rationale  for  the  heroin  = ''51'^    ^  ^^^  "^"^^  frequent  explanation, 

prohibiting    commercial     attempts     to    en-  Posses-slon  offense,  and  for  many  sex  offenses  ,        J^*  ""^"^^  °^  persons  who  could  be  af- 

courage  smoking.  At  the  same  time.  Ui  th©  as  well  suice  It  Is  presumed  that  most  (not  ,  '**    °"!  ^^^^  *"■  another  by  the  legal  status 

context  of  this  discouragement  policy,  the  all)   persons  who  engage  in  these  behaviors  fl^Rf^tl""  '^  relatively  narrow— about  one 


government  has  not  curtailed  the  availability  ^"^  *"  ^^^^  of  attention.  The  criminal  of 
of  these  substances,  relyUig  instead  on  per-  ^ense  la  the  entry  mechanism.' 
sonal  choice.  However,  most  marihuana  users  and  marl- 
Obviously  the  same  is  true  for  the  present  ^""?*  offenders  as  well,  ar©  not  in  need  of 
social  policy  toward  alcohol.  And  this  is  so^e-  J.'nt ,?!"!"  T^'  'tu'1  *"''  *'"  *"  ^"^^  '"'^'^- 
sp.^  the  well-documented  effects  of 'c^omc  ^IT 'ran'%  iT  rrfhuTnL^  '^^''-^T^.^^ 
alcohol    use   on    hidividual   health    and   the  majority  of  marihuaim  use»  dTnot^se  the 
„     .     .        ^        .  <inie  heavily  and  do  not  us©  any  other  Illicit 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  drug.  Thus,  e^-en  if  a  possession  offens©  1. 


fifth  of  those  who  have  not  yet  experimented 
and  perhaps  a  third  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented but  forsaken  use  of  the  drug. 

6.  To  the  extent  that  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  possession  offense  depends  on  the 
credibility  of  the  threat,  the  law  must  be  en- 
forced— violations  must  be  detected  and 
sanctions  must  be  applied  to  violators.  But 
society  would  pay  a  heavy  price  to  maintain 
the  credibility  of  this  threat  at  a  meaning- 
ful level.  Indeed,  given  the  private  nature  of 
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the  behavior,  the  Fourth  Amendment  pre- 
cludes a  highly  credible  threat  of  dcfectto7i.» 
Moreover,  society  has  also  chosen  to  sacrifice 
the  credibility  of  the  threat  at  every  phase 
of  its  appUcation  in  order  to  reduce  th© 
costs.'" 

7.  To  the  extent  that  the  mere  existence  of 
a  criminal  sanction,"  credible  or  not,  func- 
tions as  a  deterrent,  society  car.  reap  Its 
beueut  at  \'ery  little  cost  simply  by  leaving 
the  law  on  th©  books  and  failing  to  enforce 
it  altogether — through  desuetude.  This  ap- 
proach is  in  effect  for  adultery  of  course:  and 
has  been  endorsed  editorially  by  the  hot 
Angeles  Time*  In  opposition  to  repeal  of  the 
criminal  penalties  against  marihuana  use." 
The  only  loser,  in  such  an  event,  of  course,  is 
the  rule  of  law. 

These  observations  suggest  that  repeal  of 
the  criminal  sanction  may  result  in  a  slight 
increase  in  experimentation  by  non-users 
and  a  slight  lncrea.se  in  the  proportion  of 
experimenters  who  become  users.  But  two 
caveats  ar©  in  order  even  on  this  narrow 
point.  First,  this  prediction  is  in  compari- 
son to  the  level  of  use  tmder  current  sanc- 
tioning conditions;  however,  the  levels  of 
experimentation  and  use  will  continue  to 
increase  to  some  extent  In  any  event  as  th© 
level  of  enforcement  (and  the  credibility  of 
the  threat)  continues  to  drop.  Second,  the 
substitution  of  a  civil  sanction  may  result 
In  greater  deterrence,  by  virtue  of  its  greater 
probability  of  application,  than  a  sporadi- 
cally applied  criminal  sanction.      ' 

THE    COSTS    OP   CRrMIN.«.IZAnON 

Now  we  must  turn  to  tlie  price  UUs  society 
currently  pays  for  this  ounce  of  deterrence. 
I  will  consider  the  Impact  of  marihuana 
criminalization  on  the  nation's  legal  insti- 
tutions, on  th©  avallabUity  of  law  enforce- 
ment resoiu-ces  and  on  the  nearly  half-mil- 
lion Individuals  apprehended  for  violating 
the  possession  laws. 

Impact  on  legal  institutions 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  modifica- 
tion or  elimination  of  marihuana  prohibition 
lies  in  Its  disastrous  impact  on  the  law  as 
an  Institution.  In  this  century  American 
society  has  turned  to  law,  particularly  th© 
criminal  law.  to  serve  a  multitude  of  func- 
tions. An  attitude  hns  evolved  that  any  be- 
iiavlor  offending  a  prevailing  sentiment 
should  be  punishable  by  law.  As  a  result,  the 
legal  system  htis  been  overextended  until  its 
value  as  a  sjinbol  has  been  magnified  beyond 
its  capacity  to  absorb  disobedience.  When 
the  law  Is  so  readily  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  disapproval,  it  will  be  easily  wielded  as  a 
symbol  of  oppression.  When  a  society  so  fre- 
quently relies  on  the  legal  system  to  control 
behavior.  It  will  Inevitably  debase  and  weaken 
th©  lnfiu©nce  of  those  Institutions  with  the 
greatest  capacity  to  mold  desirable  conduct. 

The  marihuana  laws  manifest  the  crisis 
of  law  that  this  society  now  faces.  No  crimi- 
nal law  can  be  fairly  or  effectively  enforced 
unless  it  commands  a  popular  consensus. 
Yet.  the  consensus  which  supported  the  mari- 
huana laws  from  1915  to  1965  evaporated  as 
soon  as  the  prohibition  encountered  the 
rigors  of  public  dialogue.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  prohibition  lacks  the  support  of  a  popu- 
lar majority.  The  point  is  that  utility  or 
propriety  of  a  criminal  law  is  not  measured 
111  votes  but  In  shared  values.  I>rlce  controls 
and  other  regxilatory  devices  derive  their 
legitimacy  from  the  support  of  a  majority, 
however  transient;  but  ovitright  criminal  pro- 
hibitions, particularly  those  Involving  pri- 
vate behavior,  derive  their  legitimacy  from 
toagruence  with  more  enduring  normative 
precepts.  The  fact  that  one-third  of  the 
voting  population  of  a  major  slate  actually 
registered  electoral  opposition  to  marihuantv 
prohibition  defiititively  establishes  the  evap- 
oration of  the  marihuana  consensus.'*  All 
other  evidence  establishes  that  tnicertnlnty 
dominates  the  vast  center  of  public  c.piiiion. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


while  an  Increasingly  smaller  fraction  of  th© 
public  affirmatively  supports  the  current  pro- 
hibition. Undoubtedly,  marihuana  prohibi- 
tion does  not  command  the  minimum 
amount  of  public  support  necessary  to  sus- 
tain and  reinforce  a  criminal  prohibition. 
As  a  result  the  law  suffers  disobedience  and 
ridicule.  More  than  26  million  Americans 
liave  used  marihuana  and  {>erhaps  13  million 
continue  to  use  the  drug.  In  this  context  the 
ciimlnal  Justice  system  operates  unfairly  and 
without  confidence.  And  the  moral  force  of 
the  criminal  law  v.anes  with  each  undetected 
or  unenforced  violation.  Criminal  justice  sim- 
ply c.innot  be  achieved  when  conviction  of 
a  crime  is  perceived  to  be  an  injustice  not 
only  by  the  defendant  but  by  large  segments 
of  the  public  and  by  Uie  participants  in  the 
system  itself. 

Our  society  normally  employs  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  apprehend  and  punish  those 
persons  who  have  committed  certain  classes 
of  acts  which  the  general  society  believes 
to  be  deserving  of  punishment.  We  then 
utilize  discretion  at  various  points  In  the 
system  to  mitigate  the  implications  of  this 
presumptive  Judgment.  Thus,  depending  on 
the  culpability  of  the  individual  offender,  we 
may  forgo  prosecution  or  avoid  a  punitive 
.sentence.  Where  the  mariliuana  laws  are  con- 
cerned, however,  the  presumptiou  has  become 
precisely  the  oppoeite.  Since  the  larger  so- 
ciety generally  does  not  view  its  marihuana 
offenders,  who  are  overwhelmingly  young,  as 
morally  culpable  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, the  eflort  is  now  made  to  select  from 
the  near  half-million  persons  who  are  ar- 
rested each  year,  those  few  who  should  con- 
tinue to  be  processed  through  the  system. 
Our  police,  our  prosecutors,  and  our 
coiuts — sworn  to  uphold  and  enforce  the 
laws  of  this  nation — have  been  confronted 
with  a  population  of  lawbreakers  alien  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. Thus,  the  system  has  responded  by 
contorting  itself.  The  discretion  ordinarily 
exercised — ^whether  or  not  to  arre.st,  whetlier 
or  not  to  prosecute,  whether  or  not  to  con- 
vict, and  whetlier  or  not  to  incarcerate— has 
been  empl#^'ed  to  determine  which  of  these 
unlikely  defendants  shotdd  remain  in  the 
system:  and  as  the  need  for  discretion  in- 
creases, so  does  the  likelihood  of  selectivity 
and  inequality. 

The  punitive  instinct  simply  is  not  there. 
In  most  cases  effort  is  directed  not  at  secur- 
ing the  symbol  of  wrongdoing — the  convic- 
tion— but  Instead  to  avoid  stigmatizing  the 
youthftil  or  othei-wise  unlikely  offender  with 
a  criminal  record. 

The  criminalization  of  marihuana  con- 
sumption has  severely  wounded  the  legal  sys- 
tem, has  eroded  the  public  confidence  In 
crtmlnal  Jtistice,  and  hns  made  a  mockery  of 
respect  for  law. 

DUcr&ioti  of  crimi7ial  justice  resources 
Tlie  police  energies  consumed  by  the  more 
than  1000  marihuana  arrests  which  they 
make  each  day  are  diverted  from  detection 
and  apprehension  of  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  crimes  against  person  or  prop- 
erty. Many  marihuana  arrestees  (more  than 
50'-(  )  are  apparently  dismissed  at  some  pmint 
in  the  criminal  process  because  of  pirosecu- 
tortai  or  judicial  unwillingness  to  apply  the 
criminal  sanction;  In  these  situations,  crim- 
inal justice  resoiu-ces  have  been  expended  for 
no  apparent  pxirpose.  Estimates  of  misallo- 
cated  resources  run  as  high  as  600  million 
dollars  per  year.  In  this  connection  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  spokesmen  for  p>oUce,  prose- 
cution, and  Judicial  organizations  are  In- 
creasingly registering  official  support  for 
repeal  of  the  possession  penalty. 

I  might  also  observe  that  substantial  at- 
tention has  been  directed  in  recent  months 
to  two  matters  of  criminal  law  with  substan- 
tial public  consequence.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  apparently  are  witnessing  additional  in- 
creases in  the  Incidence  of  street  crime, 
and    ovir   present   econoiric    difficttltles    cnn 


only  exacerbate  the  situation  stiU  more.  On 
the  other  hand  increasing  public  antipathy 
lias  been  directed  to  the  social  and  economic 
devastation — and  even  political  corruption — 
engendered  by  white  collar  crime.  The  At- 
torney Genersa  has  recently  indicated  that' 
this  administration  will  pull  out  the  stops 
in  its  war  on  white  collar  crime.  Against  this 
background,  the  application  of  criminal 
Justice  resoiurces  to  the  inroblem  of  mari- 
huana Uie  and  possession  is  simply  ludicrous. 
Impact  on  individual  violators 

Persons  apprehended  but  not  convicted  for 
marihuana  violations  are  nonetheless  the 
subjects  of  arrest  records.  The  actual  and 
potential  threats  to  the  individual's  eco- 
nomic and  social  Interests  posed  by  arrest 
records  have  been  well  documented."  The 
qtiestion  is  thus  squarely  presented  whether 
this  bp.ckdoor  punishment — the  sanction  of 
arrest— is  JustUled  In  light  of  prosecutorial 
and  Judicial  xtnwllllngncss  to  apply  ths 
sanctions   of   conviction    and   Incarceration. 

Among  those  convicted,  most  Indh-ldtia!? 
are  spared  the  full  Impact  of  the  criminal 
law.  Neither  the  legislators  nor  the  Judges 
are  anxious  to  punish  the  offender  or  to  im- 
pose harsh  sanctions.  So  probation,  with 
or  without  verdict,  suspended  sentences  and 
fines  are  the  normal  dispositions.  And  ex- 
pungement of  the  conviction  is  often  avail- 
able. 

Nonetheless,  despite  these  developments, 
lar'se  numbers  of  offenders  are  stigmatized 
by^MjPfecord  of  conviction,  and  some  judges 
even^reisist  In  sentencing  marihuana  of- 
fenders to  Jail. 

Coiivic'ilon  of  a  crime  is  a  potent  stale- 
meat  of  social  disapproval.  Although  the 
meaning  of  a  "conviction"  has  been  diluted 
by  its  application  to  behavior  like  mailhuaua 
use,  serious  social  and  economic  disabilities 
continue  to  attach  as  if  the  criminal  code 
were  coextensive  with  serious  wrongdoing,. 
Many  potential  employers  do  not  stop  to  ask 
what  offense  an  applicant  has  been  convicted 
of;  the  label  of  criminal  is  enough  to  atop 
inquiry  altogether. 

Here  I  would  note  the  need  to  educate  tlie 
public  and  their  representatives  about  the 
meaning  of  criminalization.  Too  often  the 
current  laws  have  been  defended  on  ihe 
ground  that  the  legislators  have  already  re- 
duced the  penalties  from  a  felony  to  a  mis- 
demeanor as  if  thU  statement  rebutted  the 
arguments  for  decriminalization. 

A  misdemeanor  is  still  a  crime.  Tlie  con- 
sequences of  a  misdemeanor  conviction  are  no 
less  real  because  they  are  not  as  serious  as 
those  attending  conviction  for  a  felo»iy. 

Consider  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
misdemeanor  conviction  which  arise  by  law— 

Up  to  one  year  in  jail  in  the  discretion  of 
the  sentencmg  court; 

Loss  of,  or  Ineligibility  for  professional  li- 
censes (e.g.  medicine,  dentistry,  law); 

Loss  of,  or  ineligibility  for  indtistrial  or 
other  occupational  licenses  (e.g.  nursing, 
barbering,  private  iuvestigatiou.  notary  pr.o- 
lic,  insurance  adjuster) : 

Loss  of,  or  ineligibility  for  publk'  employ- 
ment.''' 

Consider  further  the  empirically  demon- 
strated consequences  of  criminal  convlciioTi 
in  the  private  sector:  Many  employers  will 
not  e\en  consider  applicants  with  a  prior 
criminal  record:  and  even  if  there  Is  no  per 
se  exclusion,  most  employers  systematically 
hire  persons  without  criminal  records  in  prei  - 
erence  to  persons  with  such  records. 

Some  legislators  of  course  have  recognized 
the  adverse  consequences  of  a  criminal  con- 
viction and  concluded  that  marihuana  usera 
don't  reaUy  deserve  that  kind  of  disability.  So 
they  have  adopted  various  techniques  for 
avoiding  the  implications  of  the  decision  to 
criminalize:  expungement  of  the  record  of 
conviction,  diversion  m  lieu  of  prosecution  or 
entry  of  conviction,  probation  without  ver- 
dict and  similar  de\ices  which  avoid  official 
recwds  of  guilt. 
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^O  FACE   THE   ISSUE 

The  legislatures  have  apparently  fo\md  It 
convenient  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  police, 
prosecutors  and  courts  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
sequences of  criminalization.  The  police  re- 
spond unsystematlcally  and  Inconsistently; 
I  lie  prosecutors  decline  to  prosecute,  some- 
times with  screening  guidelines,  most  of  time 
without  them;  and  the  Judges  respond  ac- 
cording to  their  owxi  views  of  the  offense  and 
of  their  role  as  Judges.  The  real  victim  of 
legislative  buck-passing  Is  the  rule  of  law. 
Police,  prosecutors  and  courts  roam  at  large 
in  a  sea  of  discretion  because  the  public 
doesn't  want  to  punish  but  the  legislature 
doesn't  want  to  repeal. 

Each  legislator  in  every  state  should  ask 
hiniself  if  he  would  vole  to  make  possession 
of  marihuana  a  criminal  offense  if  there  were 
no  crl|niual  sanction  now  in  effect.  If  tlie 
issue  ik  thus  put,  I  am  sure  the  answer  is 
"no."  T»e  public  would  not  stand  for  it. 

If  us^nof  marihuana — a  previously  un- 
known drug — had  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
American  scene  in  1970  among  the  same 
population  and  on  the  same  scale  it  has 
now  achieved,  prohibition  would  not  even 
been  considered.  The  drug  Is  xised  privately 
as  a  social  drug,  with  shared  ritual  and 
meaning,  among  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
American  teenage  and  young  adult  popula- 
tions. For  the  most  part,  use  of  the  drug 
has  not  been  associated  with  visible  anti- 
social behavior.  If  marihuana  had  no  past, 
the  issue  would  be  whether  some  form  of 
government  regulation  would  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  users  or  to  the  public  coffers. 
And  even  then  the  using  population  would 
insist  that  any  restrictive  action  be  tailored 
narrowly  to  achieve  a  specific  governmental 
■  purjKise. 

The  answer  should  be  no  different  when 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  to  repeal  the 
prohibition  now  on  the  books.  Indeed,  the 
decision  la  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
costs  of  the  criminal  sanction  are  so  well 
documented. 

But  somehow  it  does  seem  to  make  a  big 
difference.  It  Is  contended  that  use  of  mari- 
huana would  be  encouraged  by  decriminali- 
zation even  though  the  substance  Itself 
would  be  contraband  and  Its  production  and 
distribution  would  be  outlawed.  If  the  af- 
firmative act  of  repeal  is  thought  to  be  en- 
couragement, then  we  have  finally  uncov- 
ered the  pivotal  explanation  for  legislative 
inertia. 

History  has  woven  a  web  around  the  use 
of  marihuana;  public  and  legislative  reluct- 
ance to  modify  or  eliminate  marihuana  pro- 
hibition in  1974  is  based  on  attitudes  molded 
by  two  generations  of  illegality. 

Marihuana  use  in  the  1960s  confronted  a 
system  of  criminal  prohibition  which  carried 
Its  own  meaning  as  defined  in  another  time. 
Decades  of  classification  as  a  narcotic,  the 
presumptive  Immorality  attaching  to  fe- 
lonious conduct,  and  the  Implication  of  ad- 
diction, crime,  and  Insanity  had  Instilled  in 
the  public  consciousness  a  fear  of  mari- 
huana unjustified  by  the  demonstrable  ef- 
fects of  its  use. 

That  fear  and  its  codification  by  law  now 
bars  the  way  to  a  much  needed  reform. 

Because  the  origins  of  marihuana  prohibi- 
tion undercut  modern  efforts  to  repeal  it, 
I  have  attached,  as  an  appendix,  some  rele- 
vant excerpts  from  The  Marihuana  Convic- 
tion (University  Press  of  Virginia,  1974)  by 
Professor  Charles  H.  Whitebread  and  my- 
self. 

SO.ME    COMMENTS    ON    THE    CIVIL    FINE 

The  only  defensible  alternative  to  a  full 
de-penallzatlon  of  marihuana  use  is  the 
substitution  of  a  civil  sanction  for  possession 
in  public.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  Oregon 
scheme  recently  endorsed  by  Dr.  Robert  Du- 


pont.  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

As  noted  earlier.  If  violators  are  fined  for 
every  detected  violation,  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  civil  sanction  may  approach,  or  even 
exceed,  that  of  a  sporadically  applied  crim- 
inal sanction.  In  my  opinion,  the  ounce  of 
deterrence  thereby  preserved  does  not  war- 
rant the  diversion  of  law  enforcement  re- 
sources on  the  administrative  burdens.  How- 
ever, for  a  legislature  unwilling  to  discard 
the  symbolism  of  Illegality,  the  civil  fine  of- 
fers an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  unac- 
ceptable criminal  sanction. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  note  that  a  civil 
.■sanction  for  marihuana  \;se  Is  In  keeping 
with  a  significant  modern  trend.  Commenta- 
tors aud  public  officials  have  consistently 
lamented  the  phenomenon  of  "overcrlmlnall- 
zation " — the  tendency  to  attach  a  criminal 
sanction  to  any  and  all  disapproved  behavior. 

Although  the  statutory  label  varies,  an  In- 
creasing number  of  states  have  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute's Model  Penal  Code  In  1963  to  establish 
a  category  of  offenses  which  do  not  give  rise 
to  the  civil  disabilities  attending  conviction 
of  a  crime.  Some  call  It  a  "petty  offense"  or 
an  "Infraction"  but  most  call  It  a  "civil  vio- 
lation." One  of  the  principles  underlying 
this  reform  Is  that  the  criminal  sanction 
should  be  reserved  for  morally  reprehensible 
conduct  and  should  not  be  diluted  by  ap- 
plication to  conduct  without  serious  social 
consequence. 

Marihuana  use,  of  course.  Is  the  perfect 
candidate  for  classification  as  a  "violation," 
as  the  Oregon  legislature  recognized.  The 
problem  of  marihuana  use  is  not  unique 
from  a  sanctioning  standpoint.  There  are 
many  examples  of  behavior  that  society 
wishes  to  prohibit  but  which  are  not  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  criminal  sanction. 
Sometimes  the  law  has  the  perfect  word  for 
the  occasion — in  New  Jersey,  the  non-crim- 
inal offense  Is  called  a  "nuisance  violation." 
In  my  opinion,  that  sums  up  the  Issue  per- 
fectly: marihuana  use,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  nuisance,  not  a  disaster;  if 
there  Is  to  be  a  sanction,  it  should  be  form- 
ulated In  keeping  with  the  minor  social  con- 
sequence of  marihuana  use. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Hereafter,  "possession"  w  ill  refer  to  pos- 
session of  small  amounts  for  personal  use  and 
to  casual,  non-profit  distribution  of  small 
amounts.  The  two  activities  are  functionally 
equivalent,  as  the  Commission,  the  Congress 
and  many  other  legislatures  have  recognized. 
See  Marihuana:  A  Signal  of  Misunderstand- 
ing at  pages  157-58. 

'^Marihiiana:  A  Signal  of  Misunderstand- 
ing, pages  138-146;  161-157. 

^In  his  recent  statements  on  this  matter. 
Dr.  DuPont  has  reaffirmed  the  distinction 
between  the  health-related  issues  and  the 
criminal  law  Issues.  In  the  fourth  MarUiuana 
and  Health  Report,  the  federal  government 
has  continued  its  prudent  effort  to  dissemi- 
nate up-to-date  information  about  the  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  on  health  and  behavior. 
Continuing  uncertainty  about  these  effects 
and  the  suggestion  that  there  may  he  seri- 
ous risks  from  heavy  tise  clearly  Justify  Dr. 
DuPont's  efforts  to  discourage  Initiation  and 
continuation  of  use.  But  this  speculation 
about  the  potentially  harmful  effects  of 
heavy  marihuana  use  on  individual  health 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  well- 
documented  harmful  effect  of  the  marihuana 
laws  on  the  public  well-being. 

*  The  only  debatable  issue  Is  whether  mari- 
huana ought  to  be  legitimately  available  In 
a  regulatory  system  for  use  as  an  intoxicant 
or  whether,  instead,  the  prohibition  of  cul- 
tivation   and    distribution    outside    medical 


channels  should  remain  In  force.  My  own 
opinion  la  that  a  regulatory  approach  Is,  over 
the  long  term,  a  preferable  implementation 
of  a  discouragement  policy.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  serious  consideration  of  this 
approach  is  premature.  The  Immediate  pri- 
ority Is  decrimlnaUzation  of  possession.  Once 
this  has  been  done,  the  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  should  Initiate  serious  In- 
vestigations Into  the  alternative  regulatory 
approaches.  See  generally  The  Marihuana 
Conviction,  pages  299-304. 

'  This  Is  apparently  not  the  case  since 
alcohol  Is  demonstrably  more  harmful.  Bee 
Drug  Use  in  America:  ProX)lem  in  Perspective, 
pages  116-117,  fpr  the  comparative  effects  of 
psychoactivftjwfbstances. 

•  This  ISnot  necessarily  an  obvious  con- 
clu.sion.  The  coimection  between  mere  tise 
and  drug-related  risk  may  not  be  close 
enough  to  warrant  a  discouragement  policy 
toward  recreational  tise  of  marihuana.  See 
Marihuana:  A  Signal  of  Misunderstanding, 
pages  131-135;  see  also  Drug  Use  in  America: 
Problems  in  Perspective,  page  147,  205-208. 
In  this  connection,  marihuana  should  be 
contrasted  with  substances  having  a  greater 
reUiforcement  potential,  such  as  tobacco 
cigarettes  on  one  extreme  or  heroin  on  the 
other. 

'  See  generally  the  Uniform  Drug  Depend- 
ence Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act, 
especially  J  412.  See  also  Drug  Use  in  Ameri- 
ca: Problem  in  Perspective,  pages  243-277: 
Bonnie  and  Sonnenrelch,  Legal  Aspects  of 
Drug  Dependence  (CRC,  in  press  1974). 

»  See  generally,  Zlmrlng  and  Hawkins,  De- 
terrence: The  Legal  Threat  in  Crime  Control 
(1973). 

•  See  Heller.  A  Conflict  of  Laws;  The  Drug 
Possession  Offense  and  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment; 26  Okla.  L.  Rev.  317  (1973). 

'"  See  the  discussion  at  pages  12-14  infra. 

"That  Is,  the  mere  declaration  of  crimi- 
nality may  make  the  difference.  Scholars 
refer  to  this  possibility  ae  the  "moralizing" 
or  symboUc  effect  of  the  criminal  sanction. 
This  phenomenon  probably  doesn't  play 
much  of  a  role  for  marihuana  use  given 
changing  public  attitudes  toward  use  and 
given  the  predominant  role  of  social  factors 
hi  determining  whether  an  Individual  will 
use  the  drug. 

'-  .See  The  Marih  nana  Conviction,  page  282- 
284.  Compare  the  ABA  Standards  on  Criminal 
Justice  which  legitimize  police  and  prosecu- 
torial discretion  not  to  enforce  laws  like 
the  marihuana  possession  offense.  Standards 
on  the  Urban  Police  Functions  §13.1-3.4, 
4.1-4.3;  Standards  on  the  Prosectition  Func- 
tion §{3.4,  3.9. 

"  See  the  Marihuana  Conviction,  page  281. 

"See,  e.g..  Menard  v.  Mitchell,  430  P2d 
486  (D.C.  Cir.  1970);  Menard  v.  Saxbe,  498 
P2d  1017  (D.C.  Cir.  1974) . 

'^Half  the  state  statutes  bar  from  public 
emplojmaent  persons  with  criminal  records  of 
one  kind  or  another;  the  other  half  authorize 
the  administrators  in  their  discretion  to  deny 
employment  to  persons  with  prior  crlmiuBl 
records. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  imflnished  business,  H.R.  16900, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senat€  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Scott-Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  wTitten  a  letter  to  all  of  our 
cdl  leagues  on  behalf  of  Senator  Mans- 
field and  myself,  pointing  out  that  he 
and  I  have  sponsored  this  amendment 
Djpiopriating  $10  million  for  Eisenhow- 
er College  in  accordance  with  the  author- 
iziUion  signed  into  law  October  11  last. 

This  money  is  not  to  come  from  the 
Treasury's  general  revenues,  but,  rather, 
from  the  sale  of  the  $10  souvenir  Eisen- 
hower silver  dollars. 

The  Treasury  ha.s  already  realized 
more  than  $830  million  from  the  sale 
of  the  souvenir  coins. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  designed  for  the  relief  of 
Eisenhower  College  alone.  If  it  were 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a 
single  hard-pressed  school,  I  would  not 
be  a  sponsor.  I  share  the  concern  that 
there  are  many  deserving  colleges  merit- 
ing assistance. 

This  appropriation,  however,  is  for  a 
living  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Eisenhower,  a  memorial  specifically  des- 
ignated by  General  Eisenhower  who  felt 
that  the  college  would  be  preferable  as  a 
memorial  rather  than  a  cold,  sterile 
monument.  ; 

Before  his  death,  General  Eisenliower 
visited  the  school,  and  today  his  family, 
particularly  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mamie 
Eisenhower,  and  his  former  comrades 
of  World  War  II — and  a  host  of  his  ad- 
mirers, including  the  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  the  AFLr-CIO,  Mr.  George 
Meany — all  strongly  support  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  this  matter. 

Just  to  give  a  little  history 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  2  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

As  a  matter  of  a  littie  history,  I  think 
I  ought  to  add  that  we  helped  in  the 
same  way  to  finance  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  I 
cosponsored  legislation  for  scholarships 
in  honor  of  the  late  President  Truman. 
I  think  I  was  one  of  the  first  cosponsors 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  >. 

The  same  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  memorials  to  the  late  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

There  has  never  been  any  objection 
lodged  that  I  can  recall  on  most  of  these. 
There  was  some  objection  on  the  size  of 
an  amount  in  one  case  among  all  of  these 
cases.  But  whenever  we  have  honored 
former  Presidents  we  have  done  it  in  an 
entirely  bipartisan  manner.  We  on  this 
side  have  always  joined  in  it.  Here  there 
is  the  same  reasoning  exactly. 

As  of  June  28,  a  total  of  8,327,063 
coins  had  been  sold.  But  of  that  sum, 
10  percent — I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will   notice   this— $832,706.30, 


was  transferred  by  the  college  to  the 
Raybum  Library  under  the  authorizing 
legislation.  The  orders  for  the  silver 
dollar  were  closed  as  of  June  28,  1974. 

For  the  period  of  1975-76  the  coin 
will  be  sold  only  as  a  part  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial coin  package,  with  no  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  these  coins  to  go  to  the 
college.  However,  after  1976  the  coin  will 
again  go  on  the  market  and  the  proceeds 
will  again  be  eligible  to  be  funneled  into 
the  colleges. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  even 
though  Eisenliower  College  cannot  re- 
ceive the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
Bicentennial  coin,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  still  receive  the  profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  my 
suggestion  as  to  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Ml'.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  great  admiration  for  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  President.  I  tWnk  he  made  a  good 
Pi'esident.  I  think  he  was  a  great  general, 
a  gi'eat  American. 

I  have  considerable  doubt,  however,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  a  question,  if  I  might. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  in  an  edi- 
torial says  that  Eisenhower  College  offi- 
cials have  agreed  to  divert  10  percent  of 
the  college's  requested  $10  million  to  the 
Sam  Raybum  Library,  another  gieat 
American. 

There  are  several  ramifications  to  this, 
as  I  see  it. 

Is  that  correct,  that  part  of  the  funds 
will  go  to  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. I  had  earlier  made  that  state- 
ment here  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  assume 
the  only  reason  for  that — maybe  there  is 
another  reason — or  the  apparent  reason, 
is  that  that  would  help  get  votes  for  the 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Is  there  any  other  reason  why  they 
would  be  diverted? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  not  ascribe 
such  motives  to  anyone.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  other  body  the  reverence  for  Sam 
Rayburn  is  the  same  as  we  hold  here, 
but  I  believe  the  library  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Sam  Raybimi  as  a  liv- 
ing memorial.  It  would  be  my  thought 
that  if  we  should  modify  oui'  amendment, 
it  would  provide  again  the  10  percent  of 
whatever  amount  is  appropriated  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Raybum  Librarj'. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  They  are 
both  great  Americans.  Does  the  amend- 
ment provide  that  10  percent  goes  to  the 
Rayburn  Library? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  wUl.  as  soon  as 
I  modify  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Cranston  ).  Tlie  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  I  referred  to  from  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader  entitled  "A  Few  Mil- 
lion Here  .  .  ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Few  Million  Here  .  .  . 

President  Ford  has  a  harder  Job  on  his 
hands  than  be  thinks  if  he  hopes  to  woo 
Ck>ngress  out  of  its  free-spending  habits. 
The  road  to  the  public  purse  has  been 
worn  smooth  by  the  knees  of  supplicants 
who  crawl  with  outstretched  palms, 
seeking  succor  In  the  form  of  tax  dollars. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  enjoys  the  role  of 
benefactor,  and  It  seldom  says  "no"  to  any 
cause  it  considers  worthy. 

It  didn't  say  "no"  the  other  day  when  it 
voted  to  appropriate  $10  mlUion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Eisenhower  College  and  the 
Sam  Rayburn  Library.  The  Elsenhower 
College  opened  Its  doors  In  1968  with  a  $5 
million  contribution  from  public  funds, 
and  college  sponsors  told  Congress  that 
$5  million  would  be  enough,  thank  you. 
But  last  year,  college  spokesmen  changed 
their  minds  and  entreated  Congress  to 
give  the  college  $10  million  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Elsenhower  dollars. 

Tlie  bill  didn't  go  through  last  year,  but. 
like  all  dubious  legislation.  It  returned  this 
year.  This  time  around,  opponents  lost  their 
fight.  Eisenhower  College  officials  had  agreed 
to  divert  10  per  cent  of  the  college's  requested 
$10  million  to  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library.  The 
opportunity  to  bestow  public  funds  on  two 
Institutions  memorializing  national  leaders 
proved  Irresistible  to  the  nation's  legislators. 
Tlie  bill  passed,  and  President  Ford  signed 
It. 

Only  a  few  demurrers  were  voiced  about 
the  doubtful  rationale  for  funneling  federal 
cash  to  private  Institutions.  Congressman 
H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  denounced  the  appropri- 
ation as  a  log-rolling  device  for  indirect 
financing.  Representative  Edith  Green  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  shigling  out  two  private 
institutions  for  federal  aid  when  hundreds 
of  others  need  help.  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
porter Albert  Hunt  wondered  about  the  split 
appropriation  for  a  college  located  in  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  and  for  a  library  located  in 
Bonham,  Texas.  "One  rationale  for  this  Is  that 
the  political  science  students  at  the  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  campus  can  then  use  the 
library  facilities  in  Bonham,  Texas,  some  1.500 
mUes  away,"  he  wrote. 

Criticisms  such  as  these  don't  bother  a 
majority  of  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Time 
and  again  they  have  voted  to  appropriate 
more  finids  for  projects  initially  funded,  a.s 
project  sponsors  promised — cross  their 
hearts  and  hope  to  die — that  the  first  fund- 
ing woiUd  be  the  last  requested.  The  Ken- 
nedy Center  in  Washington  comes  immedi- 
ately to  mbid.  But  Congress  dispenses  a  few 
million  here,  a  few  million  there,  as  If  $10 
million  or  so  were  no  more  than  walking- 
around  money.  Until  tt)ngress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  kick  Its  spenathrift  habits  by  re- 
jecting such  boondoggles.  President  Ford's 
"Whip  Inflation  Now"  campaign  will  be  no 
more  than  a  pipe  dream. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  thing  that  is  impor- 
tant in  these  circiunstances  is  the  follow- 
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Ing,  Mr.  President:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amount  to  the  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege will  be  reduced  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  actually  received  for  these  coins. 
I  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  provide  sep- 
arately for  the  Raybum  Library. 

In  other  words,  the  pi-o vision  would 
then  read  for  Eisenhower  College  $8,327,- 
063,  except  for  the  amount  of  10  percent 
to  be  provided  to  the  Rayburn  Library  at 
Bonham,  Texas — under  section  2'c>  — 
shall  be  separately  provided  in  the 
amount  of  $837,000. 

I  believe  that  would  result  in  giving 
what  Eisenhower  College  ought  to  have, 
and  without  deducting  from  the  already 
reduced  amount  the  $837,000,  which 
would  then  go  to  tlie  Raybuin  Librai-y. 

I  might  point  out  in  that  regard.  Mi-. 
President,  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
imusual  situation.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
treating  Eisenhower  nearly  as  well  as 
we  have  treated  other  Presidents. 

For  example,  we  just  pas.sed  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Act. 
with  an  authorization  of  $30  million.  I 
think  we  all  support  that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Not  a  word  was 
raised  against  It  in  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Not  a  word.  Look  at  what 
We  have  spent  on  the  Kennedy  Center. 
We  have  spent  $50  million  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Eisenhower  was  not  only  a 
great  President  in  terms  of  the  tranquil- 
ity which  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  that  period,  which  we 
can  more  appreciate  today 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  exi^lred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  also,  he  certainly  Is 
entitled  to  at  least  equal  treatment  with 
Harry  Truman  and  Jack  Kennedy.  None 
of  us.  I  think,  would  wish  to  controvert 
that. 

I  feel  that  this  Is  the  very  minimum  of 
fairness,  and  I  hope  that  Senator  Scott 
will  amend  his  amendment  that  way. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  other  point: 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  poured 
into  this  college  by  the  friends  of  Dwight 
Elsenhower,  at  least  equal  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  done. 

On  all  those  grounds,  I  think  this  Is 
eminently  justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  tune 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  On  the  bill? 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  may  continue  for  4 
additional  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  me  to  offer  a  modification  of 
my  amendment^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  in  the  terms  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  to  be  in  the  amount  of  $3,327, 
063,  and  10  percent  of  that  to  be  trans- 
*^crred  by  the  college  to  the  Raybum 
Library. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 


think  that  Is  quite  accurate.  What  I  had 
in  mind  was  to  provide  $8,327,063  to 
Elsenhower  College,  and  then  to  provide 
separately  $832,000  to  the  Raybum 
Library. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Is   there   any  au- 
thorization or  statute  authorizing  that? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  a  valid 
point. 

Mr.  Prerudent,  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  after  the  4  minutes  have  ex- 
pired, there  be  a  quorum  call  and  then  2 
minutes  allowed  to  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents,  should  the  proponents 
desire  to  propoimd  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  This  Is  not  any  waste  of 
time,  a.s  I  could  amend  the  amendment, 
anyhow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampsliire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  one  question,  and  this  perhaps  is 
becaiise  my  understanding  is  not  clear. 
I  cannot  quite  understand  the  need  for 
legislation  about  the  amount  of  coins  to 
be  sold  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
Eisenhower  College.  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  Eisen- 
hower dollars,  the  people  Interested  In 
the  college  can  buj'  the  dollars  for  $1 
apiece  and  dress  them  up  as  they  choose 
and  sell  them.  I  wonder  why  It  was  nec- 
essary for  legislation  to  extend  to  the 
sale  as  to  the  amount  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  can  explain  that. 
Three  kinds  of  dollars  are  authorized 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  In  favor  of  It. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  imderstand. 
Three  kinds  of  dollars  are  authorized 
under  the  existing  act.  One  is  the  so- 
called  "sandwich"  dollar.  The  second  Is 
the  uncirculated  dollar,  40  percent  silver, 
which  sells  for  $3  from  the  Treasury! 
The  other  is  the  so-called  proof  doDar. 
or  jewelers  silver  dollar,  which  sells  for 
$10.  Therefore,  It  Is  necessary  to  have  an 
appropriation  implementing  the  author- 
ization; and  the  authorization  says  wliat 
is  not  now  in  the  law,  and  that  Is  that,  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  these  over  $80 
million  being  received,  $10  million — or,  as 
now  modified,  some  $8  million  plus — of 
these  profits  may  be  channeled  to  the 
Eisenhower  CoUege.  So  that  they  get 
roughly  10  percent  of  all  the  profit  made 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  4 
minutes  have  expired.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  there  will  now 
be  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  kind  of  dollar  do 
these  people  get,  of  the  three? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  $10  dollar— 
that  is,  the  dollar  which  sells  for  $10 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  see.  We  authorized  the 
mintage  of  that  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  have  already 
authorized  that.  It  Is  out  of  the  proceeds, 


where  we  have  already  Bold  some  $80 
million  worth  of  coins,  that  this  amount 
is  being  allocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  very  brief  time  available  to  me,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment,  and  I  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  after  line  6:  Departmeut  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Government  Financial 
Operations  Elsenhower  College  Grants  for 
pajTnents  to  EUeahower  College  as  provided 
by  Public  Law  93-441,  $9,000,000. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now,  instead  of  "$10  mil- 
lion," reads  "$9  million,"  because  under 
the  public  law  authorization  signed  In 
October,  the  10-percent  allocation  to  the 
Rayburn  Library  Is  contained  in  the 
authorization. 

Therefore,  I  have  further  modified, 
from  $10  million  down  to  $8,327,063  to 
$8,100,000  for  the  Eisenhower  College, 
because  $900,000  now  becomes  available 
to  the  Raybum  Library. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  my  amendment  may  be  modified 

accordingly,  with  this  further  reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  vith 
this  modification,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  Uttle  more  than  Is 
actually  in  the  Treasury  now,  but  I  am 
certain  tliat  the  sales  will  soon  be  made 
to  take  up  the  slack.  With  this  modifi- 
cation, I  will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  greatly  appreciate  this. 
The  college  is  acquiring  an  excellent 
reputation,  and  with  this  help,  I  think 
it  will  be  a  fine  memorial  to  GenersI 
Eisenhower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified.  On 
tliis  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  calle<'. 
the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
^Mr.  Eacleton>,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
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Govern),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  are  necessarily 
ai:sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fro;n  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey  i  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mar>'land  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


I  No.  487  Leg.] 

YEAS— 52 

Baker 

Hartke 

Moss 

Beall 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Brock 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Schweiker 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

aark 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

cook 

Javlts 

Stafford 

cotton 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Taft 

Domeuicl 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Mcmtyre 

Welckep 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Griffiu 

Montoya 
NAYS— 26 
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Hart 

Scott, 
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Byrd, 

Johnston 
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Cannon 

Metzenbaum 

Chiles 

Nelson 
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Abourezk 

Pulbrlght 

Pastore 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Church 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Dominick 

Mathias 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

So  the  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  198ft 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  first  be  laid  down. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
first  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  first  be  laid  down.  Tlie 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  resKi- 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  (No.  1989) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  20,  strike  out  "Part  A" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Parts  A  and  B"; 
and  on  page  11,  line  6,  strike  out  "Part  A" 
and  Uisert  in  lieu  thereof  "Parts  A  and  B". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  Mercer 
of  my  staff  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  yielded  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  26,  between  lines  19  and  20,  in- 
sert the  following : 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "construc- 
tion", $100,000,  to  remain  avaUable  \intil  ex- 
pended :  Provided,  That  this  amount  shall  be 
available  to  assLst  the  Starr  Community 
School,  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana,  to 
initiate  construction  of  school  facilities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Metcalf,  my  colleague  from 
Montana,  and  I  met  with  Earl  Oldperson, 
the  president  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Council  and  five  other  tribal  members  on 
yesterday. 

He  informed  us  that  2  weeks  ago  the 
Montana  State  Board  of  Education  had 
condemned  the  Starr  School,  an  elemen- 


tary school,  which  takes  care  of  the  ed- 
ucation— such  as  it  is — of  the  Black- 
feet Indian  children  and,  therefore,  they 
were  meeting  in  a  place  which  was  ill- 
ventilated,  certainly  unhygenic,  and 
that  what  was  needed  at  this  time  was 
the  beginning  of  the  setting  up  of  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  school  for 
these  Indian  children. 

During  the  last  2  weeks,  the  40-year- 
old  school,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  con- 
demned by  the  State  authorities  for  the 
children.  The  walls  are  buckling,  and 
so  are  the  floors. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  school 
was  boarded  up,  and  the  children  are 
having  classes  doubled  up  in  a  trailer 
and  in  a  community  building  and,  at  the 
present  time.  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  are 
in  the  process  of  obtaining  four  trailers 
thi-ough  surplus  property  and  have  lo- 
cated some  at  Indiantown  Gap  in  Penn- 
sylvania. But,  as  we  all  know,  the  paper- 
work of  getting  these  transferred  will 
take  a  long  time.  Delivery,  we  expect, 
will  be  forthcoming  at  an  appropriate 
time,  and  the  paperwork  will  be  made 
through  the  Johnson-O'Malley  funds. 

I  ask  on  behalf  of  these  50  Indian 
children,  who  have  not  been  given  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  this  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Is  this  school  now  in  existence? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  in  existence.^ 
but  it  is  boarded  up,  because  the  floors 
and  walls  are  buckling. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  been  con- 
demned? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  con- 
demned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  present  build- 
ing has  been  condemned? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  a  Goveniment 
structure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  to  replace  a 
Government  structure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  lay  the  plans  for 
the  replacing  of  a  Government  structure 
by  another  Government  structure. 

Mr.  McCHjELLAN.  This  does  not  indi- 
cate, and  we  do  not  know,  what  the  ulti- 
mate cost  will  be.  This  is  simply  to  make 
a  sui-vey  and  give  Congress  a  report  on 
what  the  requirements  are  and  the  prob- 
able costs  thereof? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  is  right. 

I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the  costs 
would  be  slightly  over  $1  million  overall. 

Mr.  McCTjELLAN.  But  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  an  anticipated  project? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  this  Is  a  pre- 
liminary expenditm-e  which  is  necessary 
to  establish  not  the  need  for  It,  but  its 
possible  requirements  and  anticipated 
costs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  all  the  details 
involved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  the  Record  clear. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  th« 
Senator  yield? 
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.   Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  wtiat  tlie  school  must  be  re- 
built, and  putting  mooey  in  this  bill  will 
save  about  a  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor rrora  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  was  considered,  but  it 
was  not  ready  to  be  moved  forward  at 
timt  time.  It  would  be  a  bad  mistalse  if 
we  did  not  appropriate  this  money  im- 
mediately and  get  not  only  tlie  planning 
but  further  construction  underway  with- 
out delay. 

I  think  the  total  cost  is  a  little  les.s  than 
$1  million.  That  is  my  memory  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Right. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  tiiirUc  it  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  McCLSaiAN,  Mr.  President,  my 
only  purpose  is  to  establish  the  record 
so  we  can  have  it  when  requests  for  ap- 
propriations are  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  effort  in  doin^  it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKHfDMEWT    NO.     1»«D 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  continues  funding 
for  the  special  incentive  grant  program — 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — as  it  has  been 
fimded  In  the  past,  and  as  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  authorizing  legislation.  This 
pro-am  provides  incentive  grants  to 
States  that  malce  a  higher  than  average 
effort  to  support  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

As  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
knows,  this  program  has  been  funded 
automatically  out  of  the  overall  title  I 
appropriatton  for  the  past  3  years,  and 
during  this  3-year  period,  28  different 
States  have  received  grants. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the 
education  amendments  of  1974  this  past 
Jime,  Senator  McClellan  offered  an 
amendment,  wliich  was  subsequently 
adopted,  that  changed  the  formula  by 
which  funds  are  dis,tributed  under  part 
A  of  title  I. 

But  at  that  time  I  worked  with  Sen- 
ator McCi.Ei.i,AN  to  assure  that  the  part 
B  program  would  continue  to  receive 
automatic  funding  out  of  the  total  title 
I  appropriation;  he  accepted  my  amend- 
ment in  this  regard,  and  it  subsequently 
became  law. 

Now  for  reasons  I  do  not  understand, 
the  supplemental  appropriatious  Dill 
passed  by  the  House  runs  du-ectlj'  con- 
traiy  to  tite  authorizing  leg^ation  and 
provides  no  f  miding  at  all  for  part  B.  And 
the  bill  as  reixirted  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
pi-iations  Committee  contains  the  same 
problem. 

My  amendment  sinply  coiiforms  the 
appix)priation  bill  to  the  provisions  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  by  making 
(he  part  B  an  automatic  entitlement. 

I  cleared  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  McClexlaw,  the  chairman  of 


the  subcommittee,  Xtr.  Magkuson,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  minority  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Yotjnc, 
and  all  are  agreeable. 

Tills  amendment  does  not  cost  any 
additional  money.  It  is  a  small  special 
incentive  grant  program  which  has  t)een 
in  being  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
I  would  hope  that  could  be  accepted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  does  not  increase  the  appro- 
priation. It  is  not  an  appropriation.  It 
simply  is  a  transfer  of  funds  from  one 
title  to  another  that  actuaHy  belong  in 
p.irt  B ;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  sp  intended 
in  the  legislation,  as  I  recall.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  make  the 
appropriations  in  accordance  with  the 
statute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  see  by  the  sheet,  which 
reached  us  this  mcH-ning,  the  States  that 
presumably  or  that  it  is  estimated  would 
gain  from  the  Senator's  amendment. 

First.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
does  not  increase  money  in  the  bill.  I 
tliink  we  on  the  committee  are  grateful. 

I  am  net  hostile  to  his  amuidment.  I 
would  be  fiiendly  because  of  that.  But  I 
am  a  little  concerned. 

I  note  by  this  estimate  which.  I  as- 
sume, is  only  an  estimate  and  may  not 
eventuate,  that  22  States  would  benefit  by 
this  amendment. 

U  we  do  not  increase  the  money  in  the 
bill,  and  the  22  States  get  more  than  they 
otho-wi.se  would,  that  has  got  to  come 
from  the  other  28  States,  if  my  arith- 
metic is  correct.  Ik  zx)t  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  MONDAI.E.  Yes. 

May  I  i-espond  to  the  Senator?  Tliis 
part  B  distribution  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  the  law  for  the  last  3  years,  so  it 
does  not  change  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  as  it  Is  now  known  by  the  States  or 
by  the  local  school  districts. 

Second,  it  is  a  verV  small  proportion  of 
ihe  total  appropriated  for  title  L  It  is 
only  $28  million  out  ^pf  $1.8  billion. 

The  reason  for  th\s  program — ^which 
was  authored  by  Senator  Dominick — 
is  to  try  to  provide  some  modest  incentive 
for  States  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  burdeji  themselves  in  terms  of  effort. 

Over  the  last  3  yeai-s,  28  States  have 
benefited.  Whicli  States  benefit  i4  any 
one  year  depends  which  Statf  eiteed 
the  national  effort  average.  It  i:  a  mod- 
est amount.  The  most  that  any  State 
gets  is  about  $4  milHon.  Most  get  far  less 
than  that.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  token  ex- 
pression to  States  which  take  on  a  larger 
share  of  tiicir  own  educational  efforL  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  esti- 
mating State -by -State  distributions  un- 
der my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
iwint  hi  my  remai'ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  tiie  Record 
as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION   OF  $1,823,300,000   lor  PUBLIC 
LAW  tt-U),  TITLE  I,  PART  A  AND  PAST  B 


€«8nia(td       Estimtted 
toUlpLA>     total  pt.B.. 


Unitad  States  nd  out- 
lying areas Jl,  795, 300,000 

50   Slalas,    DisfTict   of  ~ 
Cniumbia  and  Puerto 

Rico.  1, 77«, 280, 250  $280,000,000 

Alabama 4i,544,S7«  ~0 

Alaska 5,235,ni  713,683 

AfiNM K,K5, 358  n 

Ark*nsis 26,«00,1«1  o 

Calitotflia 148,940,525  o 

Cdora*! 16,646,370  154  860 

ConneeliMt- _ 16,5M,i32  103.926 

Delaware 5,2*4,164  219,470 

Flofida 62,014,093  0 

Georgi.i 45,741,058  0 

Hawaii S,  189,633  a 

Idaho  5,769,423  0 

mmeis 91,323,981  0 

Indiana. 24,625,226  0 

lo*a. 15, 809,  Oil  71,220 

Kansss 13,€48,358  « 

KentHotty 32,915.243  « 

Lauiaiana.. 49,740,486  1,514.648 

Maine 7,049,168  488  «?1 

Maryland 29,518,916  318.912 

MassadMtatit A719.UO  442.990 

Michigan. 74.383,980  4,200,000 

Mmnesota 27.092,249  3,513,767 

MissKS(ppi.._ 40,824,337  I 

Viiisouru 31,409,991  0 

Morrtsna 5,906,036  286  007 

Nebraska 9,108,149  t 

tievada  - 2.3U.U8  0 

New  Hampshire 3,324,447  o 

NcwJeney S5,22«.3S9  2.196.5BS 

New  Mexico 14,892,288  1,390.149 

New  York 210,369,401  4,200,000 

Monh  Carolina 53,187,262  0 

North  Dakota 5,604,141  0 

Oliio        57,638,809  0 

Oklahoma 20,536,224  « 

Oregon              16,951.044  788,754 

Pennsylvania 85,620,575  2,744.610 

Rhode  Island 6.675,227  fl 

South  Carolina 33.324,763  0 

South  Dakota 6,180,926  0 

Tennessee 38,451,334  0 

Texas  120,688,801  0 

Utah        5,919,192  344,722 

Vermont      3,710,602  736,576 

Vifg.i.ia 38,273,178  » 

WdShingtait  24,742,346  872,784 

West  Viiginia 17,337,998  0 

Wisconsin 28,207,265  2.301,347 

Wyoming 2,725,841  397,035 

District  ot  Crtonbta 11,170,543  0 

Puerto  Rico 27,862,830  fl 

Outlying  area»_. a,019,750 


'  Reduction  oi  estimated  auUiorization  under  title  I.  part  A 
with  Stale  aisactes  hHd  at  100  perceot  authorizatioii,  aad 
Puerto  Rico  reduced  under  provisions  at  Public  Law  93  380. 

-Ratable  reduction  of  autborization  ((171,413,616)  to 
138,000,000  iKitti  no  State  receiving  more  than  15  percent 
($4,30O,0O(;)  ol  J28,0O0,000. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  program  was 
continued  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Senate's  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  hope  that  in  light  of 
that  theory  and  those  facts  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  i)e  able 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  is  a  certain  other 
situation  which  concerns  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  which  he  does  not 
intend  to  press  but,  repeatedly,  in  past 
years,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  been  compelled  to  vote  against  this 
formula — and  that  does  not  affect  the 
Senator's  amendment  particularly.  It  af- 
fects the  whole  distribution. 

One  of  the  factors,  of  comse.  in  the 
formula  is  the  effort,  the  effort  that  the 
States  have  indicated  they  are  putting 
into  support  of  their  schools  an<?.  it 
scem.s,  in  an  effort  to  support  their 
schools  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
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get  credit  for  it.  Dnlmpplly,  the  Slate  I 
represent,  the  pec^ile  of  the  State,  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State,  support  Vat 
schools,  but  they  do  not  do  it  through  the 
State  treasury. 

The  State  uses  its  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  relieve  taxation  In  the  cities  and 
tlie  towns  and  counties  or  subdivisions, 
but  the  schools  are  supported  by  the  sub- 
division's real  estate  tax  and  certain 
other  taxes  that  are  levied. 

So  that  we  never  get  credit  for  tlie 
fact  that  X  number  of  dollars  in  my  State 
are  put  into  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion by  tlie  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

Tlie  fact  that  it  is  not  channeled 
through  the  State  treasiuy  means  that 
under  this  fund  we  do  not  get  what  I 
think  should  be  our  fair  share,  I  mean 
we  suffer  from  that  particular  feature, 
but  that  is  not  just  confined  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  is  confined  to  the 
whole  situation. 

Consequently,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  finds  himself  personally  em- 
barrassed because  representing  his  State 
he  has  to  take  a  certain  position.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  not  seeking  to  do  anything  to  defeat 
the  Senator's  amendment  because  the 
Senator  has  shown  consideration  by  not 
blow  ing  up  the  bill  by  additional  money. 
I  suppose  there  is  some  reason  why  22 
States  would  profit  by  it  and  28  States 
would  lose  by  it.  However,  I  am  not  ask- 
ing the  Senator  to  go  into  all  details  of  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  may  make  one  fuTT 
ther  point,  at  the  time  this  part  B  pro- 
gram was  extended  as  part  of  tlie  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  we  made  a 
fairly  fundamental  change  in  title  1,  part 
A  distribution  formula  by  adopting  the 
McClellan  amendment.  I  do  not  have  the 
tables  before  me,  but  I  suspect  that  New 
Hampshire  does  better  under  the  Mc- 
Clellan formula  than  it  did  before  be- 
cause that  new  formula  changed  some- 
what the  amount  of  money  flowing  to 
the  larger  center  cities  and  increased  the 
flow  of  money  to  rural  areas. 

I  suspect  that  when  we  look  at  the 
total  going  to  New  Hampshire,  and  I  do 
not  have  the  table,  they  are  probably 
doing  better  overall  this  year  than  be- 
fwe. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  av.are  of  that  and 
appreciate  that.  The  Senator  from  Minn- 
esota has  been  a  recent  \isitor  to  my 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  do 
not  interfere  with  the  hiternal  potttics 
of  the  party  to  which  I  do  not  belong, 
I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  a 
couple  of  the  educators  for  what  had 
been  done  for  our  State  in  this  respect. 
So  give  me  credit  for  giving  the  Senator 
credit  in  the  very  State  that  has  the  first 
Presidential  primaiy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  heard  about 
that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, however.  I  am  wondering  about 
ihe.se  other  28  States,  they  have  got  to 
lose  sometliing,  and  cannot  get  anything, 
aituaJly,  from  the  22,  so  in  a  sense  the 
amendment  must  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
Maybe  there  Is  a  real  fundamental  rea- 
.«*on  for  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  clarify  the  record  here  just  a 
little  bit. 


There  Is  a  total  appropriation  for  this 
program  of  $1.8  bilUon,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mlimesota  is  merely  attempting  not 
to  add  to  that,  but  to  siiiit  $28  million,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  coiTCct. 

Ml-,  MAGNUSON.  All  right,  so  that  the 
record  will  be  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  tiie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota   <Mr.  Mondale). 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chan-  now  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

AMZKDMENT    NO.   1981 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
questic>n  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  we 
shall  fund  adult  education  in  this  coim- 
try  at  90  percent  of  the  level  of  last  year. 
It  is  very  simple,  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  present  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  5,  after  'as  amended," 
delete  "$128,438,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  •'$155,250,00O'. 

On  page  13,  Une  6,  after  "amount"  delete 
"$63,319,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
\>77.635,000  ". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  All  it  does  is 
to  give  effect  to  the  action  already  taken 
by  the  Senate  in  May  of  this  year  which 
guarantees  that  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  grant  it  re- 
ceived m  fiscal  year  1973  for  adult  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  present  legis- 
lation does  Is  take  away  money  from  the 
States  that  need  It  most  in  adult  educa- 
tion. It  is  very  nice,  Mr.  President,  to 
have  high  levels  of  literacy,  to  have  high 
levels  of  education,  but  in  my  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  stands  second  from  the 
top  hi  illiteracy,  we  are  being  cut  by 
$246,000  on  a  program  which  provides 
the  only  basis  we  have,  Mr.  President,  to 
do  away  with  adult  lUiteracy. 

Some  70,000  citizens  in  my  State  of 
Louisiana  have  never  gone  to  the  first 
grade,  have  never  received  any  educa- 
tion at  all.  and  now  through  a  program 
of  adult  education  these  people  are  given 
hope,  are  given  some  modicum  of  educa- 
tion, the  ability  to  read,  the  ability  to 
work  witli  figures,  the  abihty,  indeed,  to 
get  some  basis  to  compete  in  the  job 
market. 

Ivli-.  President,  it  is  no  wonder  that  my 
State,  wliich  stands  second  from  tlie  top 
in  illiteracy,  is  at  the  top  in  unemploy- 
ment, at  the  top  of  the  Nation  my  State 
stands  in  unemployment,  and  why?  Be- 
cause we  have  so  many  people,  so  many 
people  who  cannot  read  and  write,  who 
suffer  with  that  terrible  stigma  of  ilht- 
eracy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  talking  about 
bluid  people,  if  we  were  talking  about 
deaf  people,  if  we  were  talking  about 
mentally  retarded  people,  this  Senate 
would  rise  up  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and 
thank  God  for  it.  and  take  care  of  those 
Ijcople,  but  when  we  are  talking  about 
ilhteracy,    being    handicapped    perhaps 
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woi-se  than  blindness  and  worse  than 
deafness,  then  tlus  Senate  turns  a  deal 
ear. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking  for 
a  great  deal  of  moisey.  Vft  are  asking  foi' 
$14  million  for  this  year  to  restore  to 
those  12  States,  I  believe  it  is,  who  have 
heea  cut,  States  who  have  been  cut 
deeply. 

listen  to  this  list.  Alabama  was  cut 
$dO,000;  Texas  $120,000;  Mississippi 
$162,000;  South  Carolina,  which  has  been 
in  competition  with  my  State  of  Louisi- 
ana as  the  most  illiterate,  $183,000; 
Georgia  $23o,000 ;  and  Louisiana  has  been 
cut  $246,000  on  a  program  essential,  es- 
sential to  do  away  with  the  scourge  ol 
illiteracy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  w^e  are  trying  to 
conserve  money,  we  are  trying  to  do  what 
we  can  to  fight  infiation,  but  of  all 
places  to  fight  inflation,  let  us  not  do 
it  at  the  price  of  ignorance,  let  us  not 
do  it  at  the  price  of  Illiteracy,  and  that 
is  what  this  amendment  does.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  tiy  to  restore  those 
funds  that  we  need  to  fight  this  battle 
of  ilhteracy  and  fight  this  battle  of  ig- 
norance and  fight  this  battle  of  luiem- 
ployment  because  the  two  go  hand  in 
hand,  go  right  together. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  amendment 
does  by  adding  the  $14  million  for  this 
year  is  to  give  effect  to  what  this  Senate 
did  on  May  16,  1974,  when  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  we  provided  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  90  percent  of  what 
it  did  last  year  in  adult  education. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hope  this  Senate  will 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of  States 
like  Louisiana  and  Georgia  which  have 
been  cut  deeply  in  a  program  so  essential 
in  the  fight  against  illiteracy. 

I  say.  let  us  cut  the  budget,  we  have 
got  a  lot  of  fat  in  this  budget,  but  we  do 
not  have  an  ounce  of  fat  in  adult 
education. 

I  plead  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  Washington  not  to  cut  this 
kind  of  program.  They  may  not  need  it 
In  Washington,  and  CJod  bless  tliem  for 
it,  I  hope  they  do  not.  I  hope  they  do 
not  have  this  scourge  of  ilhteracy  thei-e. 
but  we  do  in  the  deep  South.  We  have 
got  a  lot  of  people  who  never  went  to 
school. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot 
read,  a  lot  of  black  people,  a  lot  of  poor 
people,  and  they  need  help.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  the  help  of  this  Senate,  for  the 
help  of  those  of  you  who  have  the  power 
because  of  your  chairmanships  or  other- 
wise to  say  yea  and  nay  to  whether  they 
can  respond  and  whether  they  can  be 
given  help  to  learn  to  read,  to  learn  to 
write,  to  learn  to  get  tho.se  basic  skills 
that  will  equip  them  to  get  a  job. 

I  hope  the  chairman  and  the  Senate 
will  look  at  this  matter  in  that  light. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  I  have  become  used  to  very  im- 
passioned pleas  such  as  I  heard  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  about  programs 
that,  on  their  face,  are  good.  But  we  have 
to  sit  down  and  Msten  to  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  and  tiT  to  arrive  at  a 
balance. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  had  our  way  about  this  thing,  we 
would  probably  add  a  great  deal  to  this 
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bill.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  different  proj- 
ect which  he  is  convinced  needs  more 
money. 

In  this  particular  field,  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  legislative  com- 
mittee did.  We  have  to  agree  with  what 
is  reasonable  spending  for  these  pro- 
grams. If  we  full-funded  every  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  these  other  com- 
mittees, the  sheriff  would  be  down  at  the 
Treasury  Department  today  hanging  a 
sign.  So  we  have  to  arrive  at  some  dis- 
cretion. 

We  have  been  pretty  generous  about 
tliese  things  because  they  are  good  pro- 
grams. No  matter  what  you  do  with  even 
the  new  formula  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram, some  States  are  going  to  get  less 
and  some  are  going  to  get  more.  It  is  just 
like  the  last  amendment  we  had. 

I  have  no  idea  how  my  State  fares  in 
this,  whether  it  is  down  or  up.  It  should 
not  make  that  much  difference  to  me  in 
making  a  recommendation  on  a  total  na- 
tional figure. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  came  by 
here  awhile  ago  and  said  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cut  this  program.  We 
upped  it.  I  will  put  the  figui-es  in  the 
Record.  We  upped  it  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Just  a  minute.  Let 
me  finish. 

We  are  now  $424  million  over  the 
budget  request  for  the  supplemental,  and 
$135  million  over  the  House  allowance. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  we  can  go. 
Everybody  comes  up  with  a  different  pro- 
gram. There  were  18  amendments  filed 
here  yesterday  that  would  add  another 
$536  million  to  the  budget. 

I  know  the  Labor- HEW  chapter  to  this 
bill  is  sensitive.  Everybody  has  their  pro- 
grams. I  have  mine.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  added  almost  double  the  amount 
for  some  health  research  projects — al- 
most double — if  I  had  my  own  way 
about  it. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  program. 
I  think  the  States  should  receive — what 
is  it — 90  percent  of  last  year's  amount? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ninety  percent  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  this  would  be  a 
hold-harmless  level  of  $67.5  million.  We 
provided  $63,319,000.  It  is  a  2-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  just  on  one 
aspect  of  it.  This  amendment  has  two 
pi*ovisions  in  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  one  aspect  of  it. 

There  was  an  error  in  drafting  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  took  care  of  that  and 
added  $1.8  million  on  top  of  that.  This 
is  the  amount  of  the  committee  add-on 
for  ethnic  heritage  studies.  We  had  some 
argument  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee about  that.  Even  now  I  am  not 
absolutely  clear  on  what  that  program 
will  do.  Are  they  going  to  teach  all  the 
Swedes  in  the  State  of  Washington  about 
Sweden?  Are  they  going  to  pick  out  the 
Norwegians  and  teU  them  to  look  at  the 
Norwegian  history?  What  does  it  mean? 
Everybody  ought  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  education. 

Illiteracy  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator.  It  is  very  im- 
iwrlant. 
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As  presently  drafted,  the  amendment 
would  provide  $75  million  for  adult  edu- 
cation in  1975,  and  $77  milUon  in  1976. 
Tills  Is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator. 
I  could  not  take  this  amendment  no 
matter  how  much  I  believe  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  not  cut  tills  program,  nation- 
wide. I  think  there  is  an  adequate 
amoimt. 

Some  parts  of  these  programs,  after  we 
heard  all  the  witnesses,  were  not  doing 
very  well.  They  were  administered  badly, 
although  the  objectives  were  good.  I  am 
going  to  oppose  this  amendment,  like  I 
am  going  to  oppose  every  other  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  have  gone  far  enough 
when  we  put  a  half  billion  dollars  over 
the  budget  in  this  segment  of  the  sup- 
plemental. All  of  them  are  very  good. 

On  this  one,  for  the  record,  the  request 
is  $63  million.  We  made  it  $65,119,000. 
and  we  are  plus  $1.8  million.  We  upped 
it.  We  did  not  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  apparently 
some  discrepancy  in  the  information 
which  I  would  like  to  get  clear  so  that 
the  Senate  will  well  undei-stand. 

My  information  is  this:  In  order  to 
give  us  90  percent  of  what  we  had  last 
year,  you  would  have  to  add  the  amounts 
as  stated  in  this  act,  and  for  Alabama 
it  is  $90,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  heard  aU  of  those 
figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  correct  or 
not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
cuts  Alabama  or  someplace  else.  I  do  not 
have  any  idea  whether  it  cuts  or  adds  to 
the  State  of  Washington.  But  we  think 
the  total  amount  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  total  amount 
may  be  fine  for  States  that  do  not  need 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  you  are  going  to 
argue  about  formula,  then  you  belong  up 
in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, not  here.  We  do  not  set  the  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  worried  about 
people  who  need  help,  about  people  who 
cannot  read  and  cannot  write,  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  MAGl'USON.  Of  course,  all  people 
need  help  in  this  field.  But  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  formula  that  was  passed  in 
the  authorizing  legislation.  We  think  the 
total  amount  is  enough.  If  Alabama  loses 
$90,000  with  the  total  amount  in  this 
program,  I  think  they  are  getting  off 
pretty  well  if  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  Federal  expyenditures. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  ethnic  education  or  some  research 
program,  about  something  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  what  is  going  on.  I  am  talking 
about  reading  and  writing,  about  basics. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  a  right-to- 
read  program.  We  have  millions  in  here 
for  that.  The  regular  Labor-HEW  bill  is 
now  $37  billion.  I  am  not  going  to  get  too 
excited  about  $90,000  that  they  lose  un- 
der a  fonnula  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  change 
the  formula  he  ought  to  have  a  hearing 
up  in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  the  biU  came 
tlirough  here,  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill,  and  pointed  out 
that  imder  this  new  formula,  which  they 
said  was  wonderful,  our  State  would  get 
less,  I  said  that  cannot  be. 

Tills  program  is  essential  to  us.  Tliat 
is  why  I  introduced  the  amendment 
which,  on  May  16,  this  Senate  adopted. 
We  said  they  camiot  get  less  than  90  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  tell  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  something.  There 
are  over  300  line  items  in  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill. 

To  many  Senators,  if  $1  is  cut,  it  is 
essential  to  them.  All  these  programs 
are  good.  Overall,  we  think  we  have  done 
pretty  well  in  the  supplemental.  If  some- 
body would  lose  $90,000  in  a  State,  I  do 
not  know  about  that.  Perhaps  the  for- 
mula is  wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  $246,000.    - 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whatever  it  is.  We 
are  talking  now  about  close  to  $65  mil- 
lion for  the  total  program.  We  think  that, 
overall,  this  is  a  pretty  good  sum  in  a 
supplemental  bill.  If  the  formula  is 
wrong,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  or  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  or  myself.  The  Senator 
fi-om  Louisiana  ought  to  go  up  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
3.nd  clidncTfi  it 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
States  that  need  it  most,  those  that  have 
the  highest  rates  of  illiteracy,  are  getting 
the  deepest  cuts. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then,  the  Senator 
ought  to  change  the  formula. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  ti-ying  to  re- 
store enough  to  provide  90  percent  of 
what  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  look  at  Uiis 
8s  the  only  amendment.  The  thrust  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fram 
Louisiana  is  to  change  the  formula.  The 
Senator  is  trying  to  put  it  on  an  appro- 
i)riation  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  not  change 
the  formula. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  thrust  of  it 
would  change  tlie  fonnula.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  this  program.  What  are 
we  going  to  do — accept  every  amendment 
a  Senator  from  one  State  wants  because 
of  something  he  does  not  like?  I  have 
no  idea  what  this  does  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  me  to  consider  that.  I  am  to 
consider  the  overall  situation.  We  furnish 
adequate  money  nationally.  The  thrust  of 
the  Senators  amendment  changes  the 
formula.  I  will  have  to  oppose  it,  reluc- 
tantly. 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  big 
spender  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  before  he 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  was  vetoed  five 
times  on  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
go  through  that  again.  People  went 
around  and  said  there  are  too  many  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  and  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  Members  of  the  new  Con- 
gi'css  ran  on  that  issue.  But  when  it 
comes  to  their  little  project  or  something 
like  this — they  do  not  think  there  is 
enough.  We  are  up  now  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  budget  In  a  supplemental, 
and  we  have  not  even  finished  the  regu- 
lar bill. 
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The  White  House  is  going  to  be  looking 
at  both  biUs.  Both  bills  are  going  to 
come  down  to  the  White  House  at  the 
same  time,  not  just  one.  We  are  now  over 
the  budget  $500  million,  and  $134  mil- 
lion over  the  House,  and  we  thought  this 
was  adequate. 

I  am  going  to  oppose  it  for  a  general 
rep.son.  I  am  not  against  this  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  that  originated  the  ap- 
propriation. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  hold  the  hne  on  this  a  little. 

How  much  does  the  State  of  Louisiana 
lose? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  $246,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  some  States 
gain. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  sure  some 
States  gain — probably  those  that  do  not 
need  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  same 
argument  we  get  into  on  title  I,  on  im- 
pacted aid,  and  bo  forth.  We  just  got 
through  with  the  list. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  the  committee 
could  appropriate  money  for  ethnic  stud- 
ies, or  whatever  it  was,  and  cut  adult 
education,  I  do  not  know.  It  totally  es- 
capes me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  not  cut  it. 
We  allowed  the  full  amount  of  the  budg- 
et, plus. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  v  ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  IkLAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
faiily  in  sympathy  with  everything  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said  about  the  $1.8  milhon  for  this 
ethnic  heritage  program.  1  would  vote 
for  an  amendment  to  change  that  and 
put  it  into  the  fund,  to  go  to  the  States 
to  take  care  of  adult  education,  without 
that  restriction.  1  think  restrictions  such 
as  that  waste  the  money.  However,  it  is 
r.ot  oiu:  fault. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  migi-a- 
tion  fi-om  tlie  Southern  States  into  the 
Northern  States.  That  is  why  up  in  Bos- 
ton we  are  fighting  over  civil  rights, 
when  it  used  to  be  down  in  Alabama. 
There  has  been  a  tiemendous  migration. 

If  the  need  for  adult  education  has 
increased  in  a  State,  it  is  bound  to  a£fect 
the  State  from  which  some  of  that  popu- 
lation has  gone. 

I  ask  this  of  tlie  Seiiator,  and  I  do  not 
ask  it  in  a  hostile  way.  I  am  just  seek- 
ing information.  Does  the  legislatme  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  State  he  rep- 
resents, appropriate  anything  for  adult 
education? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  beheve  they  ap- 
propriate coiiiiiderably.  I  will  have  to 
check  that,  but  I  think  they  appropri- 
ate considerably  for  adult  education. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  we  increase  this 
bill — and  I  must  go  along  with  my  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington — I 
v.ould  like  to  vote  for  an  amendment  to 
take  that  $1.8  million  for  ethnic  history 
or  ethnic  studies  and  put  it  right  into 
the  pot  for  adult  education,  v.ithout  that 
restriction;  15  percent  comes  off  tlie  top 
or  is  set  aside  for  teacher  training,  and 
I  Eupix>se  that  is  necessarj*.  That  is  one 
reason  why  his  State  does  not  have 
available  as  much  for  actual  clas.sroom 
studies. 


As  for  Increasing  the  overall  amoimt, 
if  we  do  not  hold  the  line,  the  Senator's 
State  is  not  going  to  gain  anything. 
There  will  be  a  veto  of  tliis  legislation. 
There  may  well  have  to  be  a  continuing 
resoltrtlon,  and  next  year  the  Senate  will 
start  all  over  again,  taking  care  of  the 
last  year.  TTiat  cannot  take  place,  there- 
fore I  cannot  vote  for  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  \v1ll  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  out  that  category,  leave  the 
money  but  cut  out  that  designation  of 
$1.8  million  for  ethnic  studies,  and  put 
that  into  the  pot,  to  go  for  adult  educa- 
tion, distributed  among  the  States,  he 
v.ould  gain  something  and  he  would  not 
lose  a  thing.  We  would  still  have  the 
overall  amoimt  intact. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  point  has  been  made.  The  point  is 
very  simple.  We  are  in  a  time  of  auster- 
ity, when  we  want  to  stop  Inflation  by 
stopping  spending.  The  American  people 
iiioist  on  that,  and  I  well  understand  the 
feeling  and  the  desire  of  the  chairman  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending. 

However,  I  ask  the  Senator  simply  to 
think  of  one  thing:  Is  it  faU-,  does  it 
make  any  sense,  to  take  those  States 
that  have  the  highest  rates  of  illiteracy 
and  take  the  one  program  that  offers  a 
little  hope,  offers  a  little  chance  for  these 
people  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
to  break  the  terrible  scom-ge  of  illiter- 
acy? Is  that  tlie  way  to  fight  Inflation, 
when  it  is  causing  terrible  vmemploy- 
ment?  We  have  people  who  cannot  get 
jobs  because  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
We  are  trjing  to  give  them  a  little  hope, 
not  by  increasing  the  budget  but  by  giv- 
ing them  90  percent  of  what  they  had 
last  year.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  tliat  Increases 
the  budget,  and  we  are  way  over  the 
budget  now. 

I  agree  that  some  of  these  things  are 
not  fair,  but  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
facts  of  life  hei>e,  money-wise. 

If  the  formula  is  UTong,  I  would  be 
the  first  one  to  vote  to  change  it.  I  think 
this  program  is  good,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  cut  coming  in  it  for 
anybodi". 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  $246,000  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  of  the  grants 
are  processed  by  what  the  local  contri- 
bution is.  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said.  I  do  not  hare  the 
figures,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  very 
much  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  cannot  respond  to 
that,  because  I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  probably  should 
be  more. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  hiformation 
furnished  to  me  by  the  staff  is  that  my 
State  is  cut  $246,000.  If  thf  Senator  has 
information  that  that  is  not  correct,  I 
will  research  it  and  check  it  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  that 
$246,000  is  going  to  wreck  the  program 
if  we  have  $64  million  in  the  bill.  There 
is  still  going  to  be  a  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  shall  still  have  a 
program.  But  it  ..ill  mean  that  a  lot  of 
people • 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  not 
going  to  have  a  program?  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  good  one  going  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  will  mean  that 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
will  not  be  able  to  get  sCTVlce  In  the 
program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  figm-es  are  quite  large  on  that 
I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  expect 
that  at  all.  Some  of  the  programs  need 
to  have  a  look  taken  at  them,  and  some 
of  the  expenditures  need  to  be  cut  down 
I  know  that  in  my  State,  they  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  will  ad- 
mit that  a  cut  of  $200,000  is  a  tremen- 
dous cut  in  adult  education  in  erne  State, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Is  not  a  tre- 
mendous cut  in  the  program.  The  per- 
centage is  not  great. 

I  shall  put  in  the  Record  how  much  we 
are  going  to  spend  in  Louisiana.  Wh?*^ 
the  Senator  is  talking  about — and  I  do 
not  blame  him — he  does  not  want  to  b* 
one  of  those  that  Is  cut.  But  the  formul? 
is  not  our  business;  that  Is  the  business 
of  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator 
yields,  if  I  may 

Mr.  MACHTOSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  just  a  moment,  may  I  say  this? 
According  to  HEW  records  Louisiana 
will  get  $1,246,000  under  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tliat  will  be  about  a 
20  to  25  percent  cut. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  90  percent 
hold-harmless  would  be  $1,325,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  It  Is  mandated 
that  they  have  had  to  take  15  percent 
and  take  It  away  from  adult  education 
and  put  it  in  another  program  of  tearhci 
training. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  difference 
is,  from  the  $1,246,000  to  90  percent, 
which  it  did  not  have  to  begin  with,  that 
is  $1,325,000.  TJiat  difference  is  the  e::act 
figure,  not  $240,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Then  ^'e  have  to 
take  15  percent  off  that  because  it  is  a 
new  program,  or  we  have  to  take  that 
away  from  adult  education  and  put  it  in 
teacher  training,  whatever  it  is. 

Ml-.  COTTON,  n  the  Senator  will  yield, 
this  15  percent  is  not  being  taken  awaj 
from  adult  education  and  put  in  another 
program.  It  is  to  train  teachers  for  adult 
education. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Right,  and  it  takof 
it  away  and  puts  it  in  a  training  program, 
rather  than  the  substantive  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  program  will  not 
work  at  all  if  we  do  not  have  competent 
teachers  to  teach  in  adtilt  education. 

Ml-.  JOHNSTON.  It  effectively 
amounts  to  a  cut  by  mandating  use 
of  it. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  Tlie  Senator  is  add- 
ing on  figures  that  do  not  belong.  It  i:j 
not  the  intent  of  the  law  to  add  15  per- 
cent to  every  appropriation  bill  in  thL<; 
field  for  adult  education.  The  15  percent 
ix-quirement  is  in  the  law.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  like  that  amendment,  and 
majbe  I  did  not — the  Senator  voted  for 
it  and  I  voted  for  it — then  he  ought  to 
go  up  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  to  get  it  changed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Maybe  the  Senator 
did.  I  voted  to  hold  onto  my  substan- 
tive  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Is  the  law.  Maybe 
v.e  have  to  do  that,  train  teachers.  That 
is  the  problem  with  the  program.  They 
had  the  money,  they  went  ahead  and 
spent  it,  and  they  did  not  have  anybody 
to  supei-vise  it,  did  not  have  anybody  to 
teach. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  practicality  is 
that  we  were  presented  with  this  for- 
mula, and  my  people  back  home  came  to 
me  and  said,  '"Look,  this  is  a  big  cut." 

I  went  to  the  Education  Committee 
and  .said,  "How  do  we  fight  this?"  They 
.said,  "Puf  in  the  same  old  'hold  harmless' 
language  you  have  had  for  the  last  2  or 
3  years:  that  is  the  way  to  fight  it." 

So  I  put  in  the  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator says.  "Yes,  that  is  a  good  idea."  So 
he  accepted  it. 

Then  they  come  around  and  cut  the 
bill  so  that  the  amendment  does  not 
mean  anything.  I  think  that  in  a  sense, 
it  is  the  Senate  as  an  institution  break- 
ing faith  with  our  State.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  any  person,  individually,  has 
done  tliat,  but  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to. 

I  go  back  home  and  talk  to  my  people 
in  adult  education,  who  think  that  this 
program  is  awfully  important.  I  say 
look,  one  committee  did  this,  another 
committee  did  that,  it  is  nobody's  fault, 
it  is  .just  one  of  these  things  that  hap- 
pens. 

They  look  at  us  with  disbelief.  Do  they 
say  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  responsible 
for  this  thing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  we  are  rcspon- 
.sible  for  all  kinds  of  things,  and  I  wish 
there  were  an  open  door  down  at  the 
Treasury,  but  there  is  not.  There  are  316 
line  items  in  this  bill.  They  are  all  good 
programs. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear.  The  15 
percent,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with.  Con- 
giess  voted  that.  That  is  for  training 
for  teachers.  The  actual  reduction,  even 
if  we  use  the  formula  that  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  change,  is  actually,  for  the 
record,  $79,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  that  is  fine  if 
we  do  not  include  the  15  percent  tliat  has 
been  stated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  checked  with 
the  staff.  If  we  restored  90  percent  to  all 
of  the  States  that  are  involved,  the 
"hold  harmless"  principle,  it  would  be 
$4,181,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  tlie  Senator  do 
that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  that  would  be 
little  better  than  what  the  Senator  wants, 
the  $28  million.  I  cannot  speak  for 
myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  dlstin- 
fniished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  be  willing, 
if  tlie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would,  to 
take  the  $4,181,000  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. That  would  put  people  back  to 
the  "hold  harmless"  principle. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  willing  to  do  that.  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  that  amount  to  confer- 
ence. What  we  can  do  there,  I  do  not 
know. 

t 


Mr.  COTTON.  TTiat  means  approxi- 
mately $8  million,  because  it  is  funded 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  for  this  year 
and  for  next  year  since  we  are  going  to 
forward  fmid  the  program.  We  cannot 
include  that  15  percent.  That  is  the  law 
which  the  Senator  voted  for,  and  which 
I  voted  for.  I  thought  it  was  good  to  train 
teachers,  because  we  found  that  in  some 
of  the  adult  education  programs,  there 
was  a  waste  of  money  that  should  not  be; 
they  did  not  have  proper  supervision 
and  qualified  teachers.  The  Senator  and 
I  agree  with  that.  That  is  why  we  had 
tlie  bill.  But  that  is  the  law. 

Actually,  if  this  goes  tlirough,  I  will 
admit  the  Senator  is  out  $79,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
restore  the  $79,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  $79,000? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
a^ree  to  go  that  far? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  I  what? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  go  as  far  as  restoring  the 
$79,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  cannot  accept  tliat 
for  one  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  mean  to  amend  the 
program. 

The  Senator  .says  that  the  15  percent 
should  not  be  In  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
it  should,  because  it  comes  right  out  of' 
the  adult  education  program.  But  let  us 
:  ssume  that  the  15  percent  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  States,  or  not  paid.  Will 
the  Senator  at  lea^t  give  us  that  percent 
ol  Uie  substantive  proeram? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Take  it  for  this 
year's  appropriation  and  let  us  see.  That 
can  be  worked  out  later.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  will  do  in  conference,  but 
that  was  the  intent,  to  try  to  hold  them 
harmless.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  provision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  it  is  true  that 
most  of  the  States  that  have  the  most 
illiteracy  were  the  ones  that  appai'ently 
are  going  to  be  cut — $79,000  in  his  State 
and  other  States  that  get  that  cut. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  we  can  do  with  it,  and  if  we  do  that 
well,  we  shall  be  doing  well.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  it  to  conference 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  $8,362,000, 
that  will  activate  the  "hold  harmless" 
for  this  year  and  next  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  modify  my  amendment  by  re- 
fiecting  $4,181,000  added  on  for — that 
will  be  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  shall  provide  the 
exact  language  on  the  amendment,  but 
it  will  reflect  $4,181,000  increase  in  adult 
education  for  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin).  The  Senator  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  amendment,  but  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  in  writing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  the  staff  have 
that  ready? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  they  can  do  it. 
We  shall  send  that  to  the  desk  with 
those  figures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  .so  modified. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  be  glad,  and  I 
know  all  of  us  will,  to  take  a  look  at  this 
formula  and  this  whole  matter  of  this  15 
percent  next  year,  when  we  get  ready  to 
do  this.  I  think  it  should  be  up  to  90  per- 
cent, personally. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wasliington,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  help- 
ing as  on  this  critically  important  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  as  much  as  we  feel  is  neces- 
sai-y  in  the  program,  but  if  we  have  a 
look  at  the  15  percent  next  year,  that  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  see  how  that  is 
working. 

The  $4  million  additional  will  mean 
everything  to  this  progi'am  in  my  State 
and  in  other  States  like  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  certainly  wilUng  to  go  along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  tlie  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  to 
make  this  compromise  agreement.  I  am 
glad  t-o  do  it  because  I  am  glad  to  be  of 
some  a.ssistance  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  whom  I  have 
a  vei-y  high  regard. 

I  think,  however,  that  there  are  a 
couple  of  things  this  Record  should  show. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  it  is  all  right  to  say 
that  the  Senate  did  not  keep  faith  with 
the  people  of  Louisiana,  the  people  of 
Alabama,  or  tlie  people  of  these  other 
States,  because,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  new  formula 
was  created  to  hold  harmless  each  State. , 
The  great  difiQculty,  and  the  reason  we 
have  lost  control  of  this  budget,  is  this 
system  of  legislative  committees  author- 
izing all  these  things,  and  it  goes  into  the 
newspapers,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ti-y  read  that  CongTe.ss  has  just  author- 
ized .so  much  for  education,  so  much  for 
the  handicapped,  so  much  for  cancer,  so 
much  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and 
the  sums  are  utterly  impossible.  Those 
who  vote  for  them  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
know  that  they  are  impo.ssible.  They 
know  that  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee went  on  and  appropriated  all 
those  sums,  as  has  been  so  well  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, ^^;e  would  be  bankrupt  in  no  time 
at  all.      [ 

The  oiTjy  thing  that  troubles  me  about 
even  this  compromise  is  that,  because  the 
legislative  committee  decided  and  the 
Senate  went  ahead  and  passed  it,  as  just 
a  part  of  the  very  long  and  complicated 
bill,  they  decided  that  even  though  half 
of  the  illiterate  people  from  one  State 
moved  up  into  New  York,  Illinois,  or 
somewhere  else,  we  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  money  for  them  in  the  State 
to  which  they  migrated,  but  we  have  got 
to  contmue  to  pay  the  same  amount  or 
nearly  the  same  amount  to  the  State 
from  which  they  migrated,  and  where 
the  problem  presumably  is  no  longer 
quite  as  severe. 

It  is  not  breaking  faith  with  any  State 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
comes  in  with  appropriation  bills  and 
doe.s  not  do  everything  that  the  legisla- 
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tive  committee  has  authorized.  Further- 
more, the  time  has  come  when  some  of 
these  matters  must  be  faced  squarely. 
Look  at  the  problem  that  we  have  in  this 
committee.  We  have  not  only  education, 
we  have  health,  and  for  years  we  have 
faced  this  situation  of  dialysis  for  dis- 
eased kidneys.  We  have  had  to  sit  down 
and  face  the  grim  specter  before  our 
committee  that  even  now,  in  the  more 
sparsely  populated  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, a  doctor  has  to  make  the  decision 
whether  this  man  shall  live  and  that  man 
shall  die  because  we  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  the  money  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  every  afflicted  person  in  this 
country  the  dialysis  necessary  to  keep 
him  alive. 

When  you  think  of  something  as  grue- 
some as  that — and  we  have  faced  that; 
we  have  gained  on  it,  and  thank  God  we 
nearly  have  it  licked,  but  not  completely. 
Having  faced  that,  I  cannot  shed  so 
many  tears  over  matters  such  as,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  the  matter  of  adult  edu- 
cation. We  in  the  committee  have  had 
to  face  those  decisions  and  balance  them 
all  through  the  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  State  debt — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  personalize  this  and 
make  it  any  kind  of  attack  on  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  or  his  State.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  State  debt  of  Louisiana 
is.  I  do  not  know  what  the  State  debt  of 
Massachusetts  is.  But  I  would  almost  be 
willing  to  state  bUndly  that  it  is  infini- 
tesimal compared  vdth.  the  Federal  debt, 
a  portion  of  which  has  to  be  met  by  the 
taxpayers  of  Louisiana,  the  taxpayei-s  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  taxpayers  of  Illi- 
nois and  all  of  the  other  States. 

We  had  to  produce  $35  billion  this  year 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debt,  and 
that  $35  billion  never  provided  a  hos- 
pital bed  for  anybody.  It  did  not  do  a 
thing  for  the  veterans.  It  did  not  do  a 
thing  for  adult  education.  It  did  not  do 
a  thing  for  cancer,  or  for  kidney  dialysis. 
It  did  not  do  a  single  thing  for  any  of  the 
great  crying  needs  of  this  country.  It  just 
goes  into  thin  space,  because  of  our  prod- 
igality in  past  years. 

Only  44  percent  of  the  Federal  spend- 
ing in  this  country  now  ever  readies  thfe 
Appropriations  Committee  because  of 
these  legislative  bills  that  have  conferred 
obligational  authority  and  bypassed  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  Ls  what 
we  are  up  against.  The  only  thing  that 
worries  me  about  this  $4  million  here — 
it  is  not  very  much,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  join  in  that  solution  to  help  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator;  I  admire  the  fight  he 
has  made  for  his  people  and  for  his 
State — but  we  have  17  some  amend- 
ments. If  this  is  going  to  set  a  precedent, 
and  open  the  fioodgates.  before  we  get 
through  with  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  we  will  have  that  portion 
that  has  to  do  with  health,  education, 
and  welfare  up  so  high  that  it  will  come 
back  with  a  veto  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
God  in  Heaven,  and  we  will  find  we  have 
reached  too  far  and  lost  it  all.  There  will 
be  another  continuing  resolution:  and 
this  business  of  spending  money  this 
year  on  the  basis  of  last  fiscal  year  is  a 
terrible  thing,  because  it  perpetuates 
programs  that  have  been  proven  ineffec- 
tual, and  cuts  off  progress  and  new  pro- 
grams that  would  be  more  effectual. 


Now,  I  agree  to  the  $4  million,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  us 
to  compromise  and  take  to  conference 
every  additional  amount  that  some  very 
earnest  and  sincere  Senator  comes  in 
with. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back?  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  a.s  modified  iputting  the  ques- 
tion* . 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following : 

For  carrying  out  an  emergency  energy  pro- 
gram for  oider  Americans  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced tliis  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  with  some  re- 
luctance, as  I  feel  that  present  economic 
conditions  demand  eveiy  effort  to  hold 
the  line  on  Federal  spending,  and  this 
means  controlling  small  budget  items,  as 
well  as  the  large. 

However,  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed, calling  for  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million,  is  designed  to  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency situation  to  prevent  or  relieve  suf- 
fering by  elderly  Americans  and,  I  think, 
it  would  prove  a  most  wise  and  pi-udent 
expenditure  of  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  tliat  this 
is  an  amendment  which  I  took  to  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  It  came  up 
late  in  the  day.  The  subcommittee  was 
tired  and,  at  that  time,  I  was  told  to 
bring  this  amendment  to  the  floor. 

I  was  going  to  propose  this  amend- 
ment to  the  full  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations but,  again,  because  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  get  a  quorum  it  turned  out  that 
the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  was,  in 
effect,  the  meeting  of  the  full  committee 
in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  the  sup- 
plemental budget. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  did  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  before  the  Senate 
committee  at  its  hearings  so  that  it 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  it 
rather  than  to  present  this  amendment 
on  the  floor. 

This  amendment,  the  need  for  this 
money,  comes  to  my  attention  from 
hearings  that  I  held  as  a  member  of 
the  special  Committee  on  Aging.  We 
held  two  days  of  hearings  with  a  number 
of  witnesses  from  the  administration 
trying  to  find  out  what  kind  of  programs 
or  procedures  had  been  put  into  effect 
or  were  in  the  planning  stage  for  the 
winter,  and  how  these  might  affect  our 
eldeiix'  citizens,  those  who  are  retired 
and  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

We  found  that  there  really  were  no 
plans  and  there  were  no  procedures.  The 


only  plan  seemed  to  be  that  we  just  pray 
for  a  mild  winter. 

Now  we  see  that  every  forecast  is  con- 
trary to  that.  Evei-y  forecast  is  that  thi.s 
is  going  to  be  a  most  severe  winter.  We 
had  an  emergency  energy  situation  last 
winter  in  which  many  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens were  in  a  terrible  plight,  and  I  feel 
that  is  again  going  to  be  the  case  this 
winter. 

We  know  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  fuel  oil.  In  the 
last  two  years  home  heating  fuel  oil  has 
increased  in  cost  by  88  percent.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  more  than  four 
and  a  half  times  the  overall  rise  in  tlie 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Electricity  costs  have  increased  by  26 
percent  during  the  same  period  and  in 
my  State  tliey  are  up  over  100  percent. 
And  yet  there  are  really  no  procedures 
now  for  ti-ying  to  help  these  older  people : 
to  prevent  their  electricity  from  being 
cut  off;  to  keep  tliem  from  suffering 
when  they  have  run  out  of  fuel  and  they 
have  no  funds. 

During  the  Committee  on  Aging  hear- 
ings, we  tried  to  find  out  who  was  really 
responsible. 

FEA  says,  "Well,  we  really  do  not  have 
that  role  or  that  authority."  The  Com- 
mission on  Aging  said,  "We  are  not  sure 
that  that  is  our  responsibility." 

But  now  we  find  that  the  Office  of 
Human  Development,  Administration  on 
Aging  has  sent  instmctions  to  the  State 
Agencies  on  Aging  that  they  will  amend 
their  State  plans  on  Aging  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  that  they  will  come  up  with 
a  specific  plan  of  how  they  are  going  to 
deal  with  the  impact  of  energy  shortages 
and  costs  on  older  persons.  So  we  know 
a  progiam  will  be  implemented  by  the 
States.  The  question  is  where  are  the 
funds  going  to  come  from. 

If  an  energy  program  for  the  elderly 
is  undertaken  by,  the  States,  as  they 
have  been  instructed,  and  yet  no  fimds 
are  provided,  what  will  happen  to  the 
other  projects  and  programs  for  the 
elderly.  They  will  suffer.  Granted,  $10 
million  spread  among  50  States  is  not 
going  to  do  a  lot.  But  I  think  it  would 
help  in  giving  some  impetus,  to  the  re- 
quired program,  and  it  would  show  that 
we  are  not  totally  imthinking  or  un- 
feeUng  about  the  plight  of  the  elderly 
and  the  kind  of  problems  they  are  going 
to  experience  this  winter. 

It  would  also  show  the  administration 
that  we  expect  accomplishments  from 
this  program:  that  we  expect  effective 
planning  and  procedures,  and  not  a 
posture  of  sitting  back  and  saying  "We 
hope  there  will  be  a  mild  winter." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not 
do  something  we  are  going  to  regret  it 
very  much.  We  will  regret  it  if  we  have 
a  very  severe  winter,  and  we  have  ex- 
periences like  we  had  last  year  in  which 
some  of  our  elderly  people  were  actually 
found  frozen  to  death  in  their  homes. 
If  v.e  have  people  whose  electricity  is 
cut  off.  whose  oil  or  gas  is  not  delivered 
to  them  because  they  have  no  funds,  and 
if  there  Ls  no  program  for  trying  to  pro- 
vide .some  way  of  taking  care  of  these 
people  then  I  think  it  would  be  some- 
thing that  we  would  severely  regret.  It 
is  for  tliat  reason,  that  I  propose  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  whom  would 
itl'iis  $10  million  be  appropriated? 

Ml.  CHILES.  The  $10  million  would 
be  appropriated  under  title  III.  State 
and  community  program.s  for  aging,  of 
the  Older  Amerlcan.s  Act,  as  amended. 

The  fund.s  would  be  provided  to  the 
State  and  area  agencies  on  .iging  to  car- 
ry out  the  action  program  on  energy 
as  required  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  McCLELI^AN.  Who  would  admin- 
ister the  funds?  How  would  they  be 
allocated  to  the  different  States?  How 
would  they  be  administered? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Tlie  Administration  on 
Aging  would  administer  the  funds,  and 
the  funds  would  go  through  the  State 
agencies  on  aging. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  for- 
mula for  allocating  it  to  each  State? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  population  of  persons  60  and  over. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Are  there  some 
States  where  the  need  would  not  be  as 
great.  States  in  the  warmer  climate,  as 
opposed  to  States  of  more  severe  cli- 
mate? I  am  trying  to  understand  It. 

I  think  everybody  wants  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  distress.  But  does  each 
Individual  old  couple  living  here  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  their  gas  bill  or  to  get 
coal  or  something,  are  they  people  who 
have  to  file  a  claim  or  how  is  it  admin- 
istered? I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  sir;  there  v.'ould  not 
be  funds  to  actually  meet  energy  costs. 

What  the  Administration  on  Aging 
has  required  is  that  evei*y  State  now 
start  coming  up  with  a  plan  that  would 
indlcat*  how  they  will  handle  those  kinds 
of  reque.st,s:  whether  they  will  try  to  get 
the  United  Fund.?  to  come  in  and  help, 
whether  they  will  try  to  get  the  Salva- 
tion Anny,  how  they  will  proceed  with 
the  electric  companies  in  respect  to  the 
termination  of  power  for  these  elderly 
people;  the  $10  million  proposed  by  this 
amendment  would  help  in  implementing 
those  plans  among  the  50  States. 

Tliis  is  not  funding  to  buy  any  fuel 
oil.  There  just  is  not  that  amount  of 
money,  and  there  is  no  way  that  is  going 
to  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  realize  it  Ls  not. 
but  I  am  trying  to  miderstand  how  vill 
they  be  helped  by  it,  how  will  they  be 
helped,  those  who  are  going  to  need  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Specifically,  it  would 
fund  State  agencies  on  aging  to:  First, 
develop  agreements  with  Stale  allocation 
offices  in  the  event  of  shortages  to  pro- 
vide for  meeting  the  needs  of  older  peo- 
ple; second,  to  make  representations  be- 
fore public  utility  commissions,  to  en- 
courage equitable  utility  rates  for  the 
elderly,  and  to  develop  procedm-es  to 
r-revent  the  arbitrary  termination  of 
services  for  older  people;  third,  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  assistance  and  educa- 
tion for  the  winterizing  of  older  peoples 
homes;  fourth,  to  develop  a  program  to 
coordinate  efforts  to  meet  the  special 
energy  requirements  of  the  elderly  dur- 
ing emergency  situations. 

Tho.se  are  the  things  I  would  hope  this 
amount  of  money  would  help  formulate. 


Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  What  It  appears  we 
are  doing  Is  appropriate  money  without 
any  program,  without  any  authority, 
without  any  constituted  source  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  Mr.  Piesident. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  can  understand 
this  general  idea  may  have  some  merit, 
but 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
correct  because  we  do  have  authorization 
under  title  III.  The  State  agencies  on 
aging  are  in  fact  being  required  under 
the  law  to  implement  such  a  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  agency  of  the 
State? 

What  I  lead  here,  title  3  to  which  the 
Senator  referred,  it  says: 

■  Sfc.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tiile  to 
encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  concentrate  resources  lu  order  to  de- 
velop greater  capacity  and  foster  the  devel- 
opment ol  compi'ehenslve  and  coordinated 
.service  .systems  to  serve  older  persons  by  en- 
tering Into  new  cooperative  arrangements 
with  ench  other  and  with  providers  of  social 
services  for  planning  for  the  provisions  of, 
and  providing,  social  services  and,  where  nec- 
essary, to  reorganize  or  reassign  fuuctloas. 
In  order  to — 

'I  I)  secure  and  maintain  maximum  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  in  a  home  environment 
tor  older  persona  capable  of  self-care  with 
npproprlate  supportive  services;  and 

"(2)  remove  individual  and  social  bar- 
riers to  economic  and  personal  independence 
for  older  persons. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  there  that 
authorizes  the  distribution  of  fuel  or 
where  they  would  acquire  the  fuel  for 
them,  or  anything. 

It  is  something  in  general  terms,  some 
generalities  there  that  may  go  further 
than  I  have  read. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  if  I  could,  I  would 
like  to  read  to  the  chairman  and  put  in 
the  Record  a  program  instruction  from 
the  OflQce  of  Human  Development, 
Administration  on  Aging,  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  1974.  Tills  is  durected  to  the  State 
agencies  administering  plans  imder  title 
3  and  title  7  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  and  the  subject  of 
it  is  additional  Instructions  concerning 
State  plans  on  aging  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Under  this,  each  of  the  State  agencies 
are  directed  to  provide  an  action  pro- 
gram on  older  persons  and  the  energy 
crisis. 

It  states: 

Tlie  continuing  problems  experienced  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  energy  resources 
have  an  extremely  severe  Impact  on  older 
persons.  This  problem  is  aggiavated  by  the 
current  Inflationary  situation.  State  Agen- 
cies on  Agip.s  have  a  responsibility  under 
their  legislative  mandate  to  talce  positive 
actions  in  re.sponse  to  this  critical  situation 
so  that  tiie  burden  on  older  persons  may  be 
alleviated.  The  coming  winter  months  prom- 
ise to  create  devastating  hardships  on  the 
older  population  unless  we  hitervene  now.  In 
order  for  approval  to  be  granted  to  the  1975 
StHie  Plans  on  Aging,  the  State  Agencleo 
must  provide  as^surance  in  their  State  Plans 
that  they  will — 

1.  Develop  an  agreement  with  the  State 
Allocation  Office,  in  the  event  of  shortages, 
that  will  provide  for  reorganising  and  de.il- 
Ing  with  the  special  needs  of  older  persons: 

2.  Malce  representations  before  the  Public 
Utility  Commission  designed  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  regulations  that  would  in- 
stu-e  equlTi\ble  utility  rates  for  older  person^ 


3.  Work  for  the  development  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  insure  that  services  will  not  be  arbitrarily 
cut  off  to  older  persorm  unable  to  pay  for 
such  services; 

4.  Develop  a  program,  utilizing  existing 
public  and  private  resources  to  assist  iu  the 
iasulation    of    older    persons'    homes;    and 

5.  Develop  a  program,  utilizing  existing 
public  and  private  resources  designed  to  pro- 
vide older  persons  and  volunteers  who  serve 
older  persons  with  additional  resources  for 
transportation  in  order  to  offset  rising  trans- 
portation cost*. 

So  it  has  been  directed  that  each 
State  will  amend  their  State  plan  and 
carry  out  such  a  program. 

Wliat  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
ordered  them  to  do  this  without  providing 
any  kind  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  Either 
they  are  either  going  to  take  from  exist- 
ing progmms  or  they  are  not  going  to 
fully  implement  the  energy  program. 

I  think  it  is  so  necessary  tliat  we  pro- 
vide .some  kind  of  help  for  elderly  people 
with  the  energy  problem,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Ml-.  \L\GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
program  sounds  good,  but  the  Senator 
from  Florida  just  pouited  out  what  is 
wrong  with  it  at  the  end  of  his  remarks. 

This  is  a  matter  which  the  States  ought 
to  be  doing  anyway.  In  most  States  this 
would  come  under  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  welfare  program,  and  we 
have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  bill  for  that.  We  do  not  need  $10  mil- 
lion more  for  those  States  to  effect  plans. 
All  States  ought  to  be  doing  tliat  any- 
way, and  most  of  them,  I  imaguie,  do  have 
plans. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  get  hito  the  act  when 
we  are  giving  them  hundreds,  himdreds 
of  milUons  through  tlie  social  rehabiUta- 
tion  and  the  welfare  programs  and  the 
social  programs  in  the  State.  I  am  sure 
Florida  gets  its  share.  That  is  part  of 
the  programs  they  should  be  doing  any- 
how and  they  have  plenty  of  money  to 
do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  some  cases,  the 
social  senices  in  some  States  aie  over- 
supplied  with  money.  That  is  what  Is 
wrong  with  some  of  them;  they  have  so 
much  atlministration  that  people  do  not 
get  the  things  they  should  get  and  there 
is  a  welfare  surplus  that  they  are  not 
spending.  They  did  not  estimate  that 
correctly,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  about 
$1.2  billion  that  has  not  been  spent. 

So  here  is  another  program.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
staits  a  new  program  on  top  of  it.  The 
States  do  not  need  any  direct  help  for 
$10  million  to  do  this.  They  can  do  it 
anyway.  They  have  got  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
understands  tliat  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  not  a  welfare  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  but  to  do  this  Is 
part  of  the  social  services  that  can  be 
done  in  the  States. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MAGfTUSON.  I  know  what  the 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  part  of  human  de- 
velopment. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  finish. 

It  is  part  of  it;  there  is  plenty  of  money 
there. 

Now,  this  amendment  was  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  and  was  turned 
down.  The  Senator  did  appear  and 
pressed  his  amendment,  which  is  some- 
what unusual,  which  is  usually  when 
these  amendments  come  on  tlie  floor 
without  anybody  coming  down  talking 
about  them,  but- 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  finish.  The 
Senator  will  have  all  the  time  he  wants. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  correct 
the  Senator. 

The  amendment  was  not  con.sideied 
by  the  subcommittee  and  turned  down. 
The  subcommittee  told  me  to  come  to 
the  floor  with  the  amendment.  The 
subcommittee  did  not  consider  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right,  we  did  not 
have  a  record  vote,  a  rollcall  vote  on  it, 
but  the  Senator  got  the  word,  did  he  not, 
down  there  in  the  subcommittee? 

Go  to  the  full  committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  go  there. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir,  because  the  sub- 
committee's action  took  the  place  of  the 
full  committee,  so  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  there. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right,  let  me 
finish. 

Here  is  an  amendment  that  is  not 
necessary  at  all  for  the  purposes.  My 
State  should  be  doing  this  and  is  doing 
it  now. 

They  do  not  need  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  get  plenty  under 
the  broad  purposes  of  the  billion  dollar 
social  services  program.  Here  is  an 
amendment  that  has  no  budget  request, 
no  hearings,  no  requests  to  testify,  no 
regulations  to  administer,  and  it  dupli- 
cates and  overlaps  the  OEO  programs. 
It  is  a  worthy  purpose. 
I  do  not  know  what  my  State  would 
do  with  this.  Would  it  set  up  a  new  divi- 
sion when  they  should  be  doing  it  now? 
If  they  are  not  doing  it,  what  are  they 
doing  with  their  share  of  the  hundreds 
of  miUions  of  dollars  from  social  services 
which  fits  into  this  thing. 

I  know  this  being  proposed  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  I  want  to  say  a 
person  can  get  just  as  cold  when  he  is 
59  as  he  can  when  he  is  61.  The  Senator 
knows  that,  does  he  not? 

This  is  for  people  who  cannot  afford 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  cannot  subsidize  everything. 

The  Senators  proposal  is  for  making 
plans.  My  suggestion  is  the  plans  should 
be  done  by  the  States  now.  If  they  are 
not  doing  that,  they  are  not  carrying 
out  their  purposes. 

The  proposal  is  intended  to  develop 
agreements  with  the  State  petroleum  al- 
location oflBces  for  meeting  needs  of  el- 
derly persons.  Well,  they  ought  to  be  do- 
ing that  now  in  the  State  office.  Tliey  do 
not  need  Federal  funds  to  march  down  to 
the  capital  and  do  that. 

It  encourages  State  public  utility  com- 
missions. My  State  already  held  about 
3  months  of  hearings  on  this  under  the 
State  appropriations,  not  using  any  Fed- 
eral funds. 


Education  to  winterize  older  persons' 
homes?  I  guess  that  is  good,  but  the  State 
ought  to  be  doing  that.  What  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  Federal  Government 
into  this? 

If  we  start  this,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, without  any  program,  without  any 
hearings,  and  everything  else?  The  next 
thing  is  there  will  be  a  subsidy  to  take 
care  of  the  extra  fuel  costs.  I  might  be  for 
that,  but  I  can  get  all  the  information  I 
need  from  my  State  as  to  whether  that 
is  necessary  or  not.  They  do' not  need  to 
have  a  piece  of  $10  million  on  top  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
directed  toward  these  goals. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  supplemented 
all  of  these  programs.  It  happened  to 
be  directed  more  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  older  Americans. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, there  are  316  items  in  this  bill.  I 
think  that  many  of  the  social  service 
ones  could  contribute  to  ex^ly  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  v.-ants  to  do 
imder  the  broad  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  am  going  to  have  to  oppose  this 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated :  There  was 
no  budget  request,  no  hearings,  no  re- 
quests to  testify,  no  regulations  to  ad- 
minister, it  duplicates  and  overlaps  OEO 
and  a  score  of  other  programs,  and  the 
States  should  be  doing  this  themselves. 
They  have  money  to  do  it. 

Ml-.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point.  The  distinguished 
chau-man  makes  a  very  good  philosophi- 
cal aigument  as  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  States  should  be  doing  things  like 
this  themselves.  I  might  tend  to  buy 
that.  I  did  not  pass  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  it  passed  before  I  got  here. 

Perhaps,  everj'thing  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  doing  the  States  could 
do  for  themselves.  Everything  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  bill  we  could  say 
the  States  should  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. Why  have  a  Department  of  HEW? 
Let  the  States  handle  that  for  them- 
selves. 

That  same  kmd  of  argument  just  could 
cut  all  the  way  down. 

But  we  have  an  Older  Americans  Act. 
Under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  the 
States  are  required  If  they  want  to  get 
any  funds  under  title  II.  to  come  up  with 
this  plan.  But  you  have  not  given  them 
any  wherewithal  to  can-y  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  only  thing  I  am  saying  is  if  you  are 
going  to  give  them  a  requirement,  then 
you  ought  to  give  them  the  wherewithal 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  do  not  need 
any  wherewithal  to  come  up  with  a  plan. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sometimes  there 
seems  to  be  more  planners  in  social  serv- 
ices than  there  are  recipients  of  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time?  Is  all  time  yielded 
back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 


on  agi-eeing  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.      ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fm-ther  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Third  reading. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  I  understand  that  two 
or  three  Senators  are  on  their  way,  I 
hope,  to  offer  amendments. 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Haskell  i .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  w^th. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  204.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  which  are  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  subsistence  allowances,  of 
Government  officers  and  employees  may  be 
obligated,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  75  per- 
cent of  the  rate  at  which  amounts  for  svich 
expenses  were  obligated  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mi'.  President,  on  behalf 
of  13  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
myself,  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal  fmids 
spent  on  travel  and  transportation. 

The  cosponsors  are  Senators  McClel- 
LAN,  Bayh,  Beall,  Biden,  Brock,  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Case,  Dominick.  Metzen- 
BATJM,  William  L.  Scott,  Stevenson. 
Tafx,  and  Tunnev. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from 
exp>ending  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
amount  expended  in  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 
A  recent  examination  of  the  Budget  by 
my  staff  and  the  GAO  revealed  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  almost  $2 
billion  this  fiscal  year  on  travel  and 
transportation  to  out-of-town  confer- 
ences, meetings,  and  other  employee 
transportation. 

With  inflation  being  fed  by  excessi\e 
Federal  spending  and  with  the  vital  need 
to  conserve  energy,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  such  sums  on  travel  expenses. 

This  25  percent  reduction  in  Federal 
travel  expenses  would  save  nearly  $400 
million  in  this  year's  budget  and  untold 
millions  of  dollars  in  enerrry  costs.  Such 
a  move  would  not  only  set  an  example 
for  the  concerned  people  of  this  Nation,  it 
would  provide  additional  fuel  that  could 
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be  used  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  save  thousands  of  jobs. 

Iiifiation  and  the  need  to  save  energy 
have  caused  millions  of  Americans  to  cut 
back  or  cancel  their  travel  plans.  Vir- 
lually  every  business  and  private  orga- 
nization has  been  forced  to  reduce  its 
travel  budget  to  save  fuel  and  money.  Yet 
the  Federal  Government  has  made  no  ef- 
fort to  cut  back  on  its  travel  budget. 

Every  Federal  department  and  agen- 
cy has  some  fat  in  its  travel  budget  that 
can  be  cut  to  save  fuel  and  money,  in- 
cluding the  Defense  Department.  I  wish 
to  empha.size  that  this  travel  limitation 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  troop  move- 
ments. Since  last  December,  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  the  Government's 
number  one  energy  saver  by  cutting  its 
fuel  consumption  by  31  percent.  I  beheve 
the  Department  can  follow  suit  and  trim 
some  fat  out  of  its  travel  budget  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  national  security. 

Wisely,  the  President  has  called  on  all 
Americans  to  conserve  fuel  and  budget 
their  money  wisely.  But  if  the  Federal 
Government  expects  the  American  peo- 
ple to  cut  energy  consumption  and  sacri- 
fice in  the  battle  against  inflation,  the 
Federal  Government  must  provide  the 
leadership. 

A  25  percent  cut  in  travel  expenditures 
would  save  nearly  a  half  billion  doUar-s, 
conserve  fuel,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  serious  in  its  efforts  to  lead 
this  country  through  a  very  difficult 
period  and  win  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  jiro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that^the  order  for 
tiie  quorum  call  be  rescimled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
empowered,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  tliink  is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree - 
ins  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  ii;  recognized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  M}'.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^'  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.      »s/'^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


On  page  13,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

Funds  appropriated  under  "Occupational, 
Vocational,  and  Adult  Education"  In  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act,  1975  for 
carrying  out  career  education  under  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  shall  be  available 
only  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
406  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  promising  movements  in 
American  education  is  the  development 
of  what  Is  called  career  education. 
This  is  the  effort  to  bring  the  worlds  of 
education  and  work  Into  closer  contact 
so  as  to  make  education  more  relevant  to 
successful  participation  in  the  society  at 
lar?e. 

For  several  years  now,  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  fimds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  concept  on  the  Federal  level, 
but  has  been  turned  down,  at  least  In 
part,  because  of  a  lack  of  direct  legisla- 
tive authority  for  such  a  program. 

Finally,  in  this  year's  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate appropriated  $10  million  for  this  pur- 
pose under  the  general  authority  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act.  At  the  same 
time  this  was  taking  place,  we  were  put- 
ting the  finishing  touclies  on  what  Is  now 
93-380,  the  Education  Act  of  1974.  Con- 
tained in  that  act  is  a  provision,  section 
405,  directly  addressed  to  the  career  ed- 
ucation question. 

This  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
would  simply  require  the  Department  to 
conduct  Its  career  education  activities 
under  the  new  authority  specifically  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  In  Public  Law  93- 
380,  rather  than  the  more  general  au- 
thority of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 

This  does  not  add  a  penny  to  the  bill 
and  will  have  tlie  effect  of  seeing  to  it 
that  these  funds  will  be  expended  accord- 
ing to  the  most  specific  and  most  recent 
expression  of  congressional  intent. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clear  up 
one  question  with  regard  to  the  intention 
of  section  406  which  has  recently  arisen. 
Although  the  emphasis  In  this  section  is 
on  career  education  programs  In  grades 
K-12,  the  bill  and  particularly  the  Senate 
committee  report  make  clear  that  grants 
imder  this  section  are  available  to  Insti- 
tutions of  postsecondai-y  education  as 
well  as  elementary  and  secondarj'  schools. 
We  particularly  did  not  want  to  discour- 
age comprehensive  State  programs  which 
might  include  a  postsecondary  career 
education  component. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  who  is  not 
present,  is  willing  to  accept  tlie  amend- 
ment. As  I  mentioned.  It  does  not  involve 
any  additional  expenditure  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mx:  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


mianinious  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tfte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  16757 
AT  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  16757,  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  until  August  31,  1975, 
when  it  is  received  in  the  Senate,  be  held 
at  the  desk  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA-nONS, 
1975 

The  Senat«  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  has 
indicated  that  he  is  agreeable  to  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  and  I  therefore  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  unpiinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  line  10  after  the  period,  In- 
sert the  following: 

Provided,  That  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  receive  grants  for  the  cur- 
rent flscal  year  pursuant  to  sections  121,  122, 
auid  123  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  such  Act  exists 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  In 
amounts  equal  to  not  less  than  the  amounts 
received  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  Rscfil  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
pursuant  to  sections  103(a)(6).  103(a)(6). 
and  103(a)(7),  respectively,  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  such  Act  existed  immedUtely  before  the 
e/Iective  date  of  the  amendments  made  to 
title  I  of  such  Act  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974K 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Presidait.  this 
amendment  likewise  would  not  add  any 
money  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  make 
a  technical  change  which  would  "hold 
harmless"  to  last  year's  level  the  amount 
which  Puerto  Rico  receives  for  State 
agency  progiams  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Tlie  amendment  would  merely  provide 
last  year's  level  of  ftmding  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  title  I  State  agency  progi'ams 
for  handicapped  children,  neglected  and 
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delinquent  children,  and  children  in 
adult  correctional  institutions. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  HEW  subcommittee, 
and  I  imderstand  that  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  this  amendment  is  like- 
wise satisfactory  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  printed  amendment  No.  1980  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  31,  strike  the  figure 
"$120,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••»146,393.000". 

On  page  11,  Hue  3,  strike  the  figure 
•■$4,351,043,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$4,377,436,000". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  continue  fimding  at 
the  present  level  for  title  ni  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  title  provides  for  grants  of  limited 
duration  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
innovation  in  education  methods.  The 
committee  recommendation  for  funding 
is  $120  million — which  is  $26  milUon  be- 
low this  year's  level  and  the  President's 
budget  request.  My  amendment  would 
restore  the  cuts  made  by  the  committee 
and  leave  the  program  at  the  present 
amount — $146,393,000. 

In  my  opinion,  the  major  thrust  of  the 
entire  Federal  education  effort — which 
only  amounts  to  about  7  percent  of  total 
school  expenditures — has  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  in  the  areas  of  in- 
novation and  development.  Title  I  has 
focused  on  the  special  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  and  has  stim- 
ulated an  enormous  amoimt  of  new  ac- 
tivity in  this  field.  Title  n  has  assisted  in 
the  development  of  new  resource  pro- 
grams through  aid  to  libraries  and  as- 
sociated services.  And  title  III  has,  for 
the  first  time,  made  significant  amounts 
of  funds  available  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Innovation  and  development. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  about  title 
III  is  that  it  has  worked.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  projects  funded  have 
been  continued  with  State  or  local  funds 
after  the  3-year  Federal  support  period 
terminated.  In  light  of  the  constraints 
on  local  school  budgets  over  the  past 
several  years,  this  is  an  amazing  record. 
Further,  there  is  evidence  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  these  projects — about 
one  third  according  to  most  estimates — 
are  being  adopted  by  other  schools  or 
sch(H(l  systems.  And  of  course,  beyond 
strict  replication  of  specific  projects, 
many  of  the  concepts  and  techniques 
developed  under  title  III  have  been  used 
in  modified  form  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
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Because  of  the  concern  with  being 
able  to  assess  and  repeat  successful  pro- 
grams, these  projects  are  subject  to  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  evaluation 
procedure  at  each  step  of  their  existence. 
First,  each  project  must  have  a  detailed 
plan  in  order  to  qualify  for  funding. 
Before  being  funded,  these  plans  are 
subject  to  review  by  a  State  level  title  in 
Advisory  Council,  the  State  education 
agency,  and  often,  a  panel  of  outside  ex- 
perts. Second,  each  program  is  evalu- 
ated annually  by  the  State  agency  as  well 
as  being  in  continuing  liaison  with  the 
State.  Finally,  especially  successful  proj- 
.rfcts  are  nominated  by  their  State  for 
"validation,"  tlie  process  by  which  the 
Federal  OfiQce  of  Education  certifies 
projects  for  replication  elsewhere.  Here 
the  project  is  analyzed  In  terms  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  exportability  and  its  effect 
on  student  achievement. 

I  am  sure  that  cases  can  be  cited  where 
these  projects  have  been  controversial, 
poorly  executed  or  just  plain  failures. 
But  any  program  of  Innovation  and  de- 
velopment will  Involve  blind  alleys  and 
unsuccessful  projects.  It  would  be  a  poor 
program  of  innovation  of  there  were  no 
failures.  I  think  the  high  continuation 
rate  by  the  States  and  localities  Is  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
program. 

Finally,  it  should  be  apparent  that  all 
is  not  well  with  American  education.  Our 
people  sense  It  in  their  refusal  to  support 
its  funding  at  previous  levels.  And  our 
Inability  to  deal  adequately  with  na- 
tional problems  such  as  Inflation  and  the 
energy  shortage  indicate,  at  least  in  part, 
a  failure  of  the  educational  system. 

At  this  time  of  change  and  crisis,  cuts 
in  funds  for  innovation  and  development 
seem  particularly  untimely.  We  spend 
less  than  1  percent  of  our  education 
funds  for  development;  and  title  ni 
constitutes  80  percent  of  this  tiny 
amount,  title  m  is  cost  effective  and  the 
evidence  Is  that  It  works.  I  hope  Senators 
will  join  with  me  In  helping  to  preserve 
the  vital  role  of  this  program  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  before  voting  on  this 
amendment  to  take  account  of  what  Is 
being  done  in  this  field  already. 

According  to  the  Senate  report  under 
the  title  of  "Supplementary  Services" 
the  report  states: 

The  bill  contains  $120,000,000  for  supple- 
mentary services  authorized  by  Title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edvication 
Act.  The  amount  recommended  is  a  decrease 
of  $26,393,000  below  the  request — I  think 
that  means  budget  request — "and  $5  million 
below  the  House  allowance." 

Now.  this  is  what  I  think  is  significant 
and  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  account: 

Under  thl.s  program,  grants  ans  awarded 
to  Stale  and  local  educational  agencies  pri- 
marily to  support  projects  considered  to  lie 
exempfa%  and/or  Innovative.  Although  sup- 
portive of  the  thrust  of  this  program,  the 
Committee  is  not  convinced  that  all  of  the 
more  than  1,800  projects  currently  in  opera- 
tion should  continue.  The  Committee  con- 


curs with  the  House  concerning  the  ability 
to  monitor  this  activity  so  as  to  allow  suc- 
cessful projects  to  be  replicated.  For  these 
reasons,  the  Committee  has  also  reduced 
the  request  for  advance  funding  for  Title  III 
programs  included  under  support  and  inno- 
vation grants. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  are  now  supporting  1,800  of 
these  Individual  projects  that  out  of 
those  we  should  learn  something,  and  if 
we  cannot  leani  something  from  that 
number,  why,  we  had  better  begin  re- 
ducing this  program. 

I  do  not  think  more  money  Is  needed. 
I  think  the  House  was  wise  in  cutting  It 
some.  It  is  now  $20-some-odd  million 
below  the  budget. 

To  add  back  to  It  is  just  gl\'lng  money 
to  a  program  that  may  or  may  not  be 
working.  We  have  a  chance  to  determine 
out  of  1,800  if  any  of  these  programs 
are  any  good  and.  if  they  are,  to  make 
use  of  them. 

Somewhere,  Mr.  President,  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $300  billion  a  year 
there  are  areas  where  cuts  can  and 
should  be  made  without  doing  any  ir- 
reparable harm,  and  be  done  at  a  saving, 
and  be  done  prudently. 

Certainly  a  prudent  reduction  could 
be  made  In  this  item  and,  for  that  reason, 
I  shall  support  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
want  some  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  one  word. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  simply  like  to 
report,  in  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  that  we  agree  with 
every  word  that  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said. 

Now,  at  the  time  our  subcommittee 
met  and  we  took  the  evidence  on  this 
matter  we  found  there  were  in  existence 
already  various  experimental  projects, 
innovative  projects  or  special  projects, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  over  1,700  of  those 
projects  were  going  throughout  the 
country.  At  least  one  representativ© — I 
do  not  think  it  vra,s  the  commissioner  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  but  one  of  the 
witnesses — admitted  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  of  course,  to  monitor  any 
such  number  of  projects  and  be  familiar 
with  their  purpose  and  their  success, 
and  most  of  them  have  run  for  i  ov  Z 
years.  Now  those  projects  cannot  all  be 
good.  They  may  be  good  in  purpose  but 
they  cannot  all  be  effective  projects. 

It  seems  that  this  is  one  point  where, 
without  ending  the  program,  we  could  be 
a  Uttle  more  sparing  in  the  money  that 
we  appropriated  and,  therefore,  both  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wasliington,  and  I  am  entirely 
in  agreement  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  we  feel  we  must  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  anticipate  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
will  be  on  the  floor  in  a  minute.  But,  if  I 
may  ask  the  Senator,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee,  according  to 
the  information  I  have  from  the  testi- 
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mony  that  the  committee  heard,  is  it  not 
quite  evident  that  a  number  of  these 
projects  are  not  productive? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Oh,  yes,  there  were  some 
of  them,  I  think  that  certainly  seemed 
nonproductive,  but  we  are  not  opposed  to 
tlie  program — it  seems  to  be  working  well 
on  the  whole.  However,  again  there  are 
more  than  1,700  separate  projects  and  I 
just  do  not  believe  HEW  can  monitor  all 
these  projects  properly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  other  point,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  they  are  not  well 
monitored.  Many  of  them  they  cannot 
monitor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  was  the  principal 
point  that  I  was  seeking  to  emphasize. 
It  is  admitted,  with  1,700  of  them  in  prog- 
ress across  the  counti-y  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  impossible  to  clieck  them,  monitor 
them,  and  come  into  the  appropriating 
committees  with  specific  information. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  report  shows 
about  1,800  throughout  the  country  and 
the  amoimt  of  money  reduced  by  the 
committee  would  reduce  those  projects 
to  approximately  1,550  projects  which 
would  still  be  funded,  and  out  of  1,550 
projects  the  average  would  be  31  projects 
for  each  State. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  there  Is  a 
place  where  some  cut  could  be  made  with- 
out doing  any  harm  or  hampering  pro- 
gressive education,  this  could  be  one  aiea 
where  it  might  be  done. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of 
these  are  considered  by  somebody  before 
the  grant  is  made  to  the  State. 

Most  of  them  run  for  2  or  3  years 
and  my  recollection  was  at  the  time  that 
we  had  the  hearings  and  were  taking 
the  evidence  on  this,  there  were  1,700, 
but  I  do  not  question  that  there  are 
1,800  because  it  is  impossible  to  know.  We 
cannot  have  1,800  experimental,  innova- 
tive, educational  projects  going  and  not 
have  some  of  them — and  some  of  them 
were,  quite  obviously — at  least  not  very 
essential. 

I  will  not  say  they  were  ridiculous,  I 
will  not  say  they  did  not,  perhaps,  have 
some  good  in  them,  but  they  certainly 
did  not  go  to  the  essentials  and  it  seemed 
to  us  an  obvious  waste  of  money. 

We  ought  to  be  more  selective  and  in- 
vest  less 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I,  along  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  necessarily 
oppose  this  amendment. 

We  have  placed  all  kinds  of  money  in 
the  bill  for  all  kinds  of  educational  pur- 
poses and  this  is  one  program  that  a  good 
long  look  has  to  be  taken  at. 

In  view  of  this  we  thought  we  put  in 
sufficient  funds.  We  concurred  with  the 
House  that  there  should  be  some  further 
ability  to  monitor  some  of  these  pro- 
gi-ams. 

Now,  no  one  has  been  more  for  educa- 
tion than  the  members  of  the  Senate 
committee,  particularly  this  subcommit- 
tee over  the  years.  But  we  are  getting  to 
a  point  where  we  are  getting  topheavy 
with  administration. 


I  think  in  a  lot  of  new  programs,  the 
temptation  is  to  have  new  programs 
that  do  not  seem  to  work,  and  sometimes 
I  am  almost  convinced  we  have  lost  sight 
of  basic  education  in  this  country. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 
Is  one  example,  and  that  was  Innovation, 
too.  If  I  read  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  projects  that  NIE  fostered  and 
sponsored  in  the  last  2  years  and  asked 
for  appropriations,  I  would  be  laughed 
out  of  the  Senate. 

Innovation  is  fine  in  education,  but 
I  think  we  are  losing  sight  of  some 
basics — proper  teacher  training,  getting 
better  teachers.  What  is  the  reason? 

As  I  said  many  times,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  say  it  facetiously,  of  course,  but 
some  days  on  this  education  bill  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  the  committee  if  they  will 
put  in  $100  million  and  subsidize  every 
person  in  the  United  States,  every  parent 
who  would  build  a  woodshed,  and  sub- 
sidize them  100  percent.  Tliat  is  innova- 
tion in  education. 

I  know  that  is  not  the  answer,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  we  are  getting  into  all 
kinds  of  new  programs  and,  as  someone 
once  said,  newfangled  ideas.  We  have  a 
basic  job  on  education.  I  will  oppose  this 
amendment  because  I  think  we  have 
enough  in  here. 

Now,  the  committee  report  mentions 
that  there  are  1.800  projects  currently 
in  operation,  and  the  reason  we  cut  it 
down  a  little  bit,  or  we  did  not  add  to, 
maybe,  the  worthy  pui-pose,  is  because 
we  need  to  monitor  these  things,  see  how 
they  are  going  and  if  they  are  worth- 
while. That  is  the  reason  the  committee 
stuck  to  this  amount. 

Now,  there  is  $120  million  for  supple- 
mentary services  in  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. The  amount  recommend- 
ed is  a  decrease  of  $26  million  below  the 
request  and  $5  million  below  the  House 
allowance. 

I  suspect  that  the  $26  million  is  where 
the  Senator  from  Maine  gets  his  dollar 
figure  because  of  the  $26  million  reduc- 
tion. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire so  aptly  pointed  out  here  earlier 
today,  this  business  of  saying  that  be- 
cause they  had  so  much  last  year  they 
have  got  to  have  so  much  this  year,  some- 
times that  perpetuates  programs  that  are 
not  really  dellar-wise,  worthwhile,  or 
serving  their  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  shutting  out  other  programs  that 
may  be  doing  fine. 

We  think  the  committee  did  all  right 
on  this.  I  suspect  that  after  taking  a  look 
at  these  1,800  projects  that  there  will  be 
recommendations  to  have  some  of  them 
not  continue,  or  to  fold  up,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  to  do.  That  is  why  we 
stuck  to  this  figure. 

I,  of  course,  like  everyone  else,  agree 
with  the  objectives  and  tlie  dedication 
of  all  people  for  education,  including  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  but  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  bear  with  us  to  see  just 
whether  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
with  these  1,800  projects.  We  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  them  to  see  if 
they  are  really  adding  to  what  v.  e  would 
like   to   call   quality   education   in   this 


country,  or  not.  That  is  why  we  arrived 
at  this  figure. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  against  this  amendment. 

The  principal  argument  is  that  with 
1.800  projects  it  is  impossible  for  HEW 
to  monitor  all  of  them,  and  I  certainly 
would  accept  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  to  earmark  some  of  these 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  having  HEW 
monitor  these  projects. 

I  do  not  really  think  that  is  necessary, 
but  if  it  would  satisfy  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  I  would  be 
happy  to  accept  it. 

That  these  projects  are  adequately 
monitored  I  think  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  almost  three  out  of  four  of 
these  innovative  projects,  after  the  3- 
year  period  of  Federal  funding  has  ex- 
pired, have  been  adopted  and  continued 
by  the  local  school  agencies.  All  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  know  that  the  local 
school  agencies  are  not  going  to  be  spend, 
ing  money  on  projects  they  do  not  think 
are  worthwhile. 

They  are  very  much  more  tightflsted 
in  this  regard  than  we  are.  The  fact  that 
this  many  programs  have  been  accepted 
or  continued  I  think  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that,  even  though  there  may  n«t 
be  sufiQcient  or  adequate  monitoring  at 
the  Federal  level,  that  they  are,  in  effect, 
getting  very  good  monitoring  at  the  local 
level.  I  think  that  is  the  best  advertise- 
ment for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  now  asking  in  this  amendment  to 
put  the  money  back  to  where  it  was  last 
year.  That  amendment  would  call  for 
$51  million.  I  am  asking  for  $26  million, 
which  simply  brings  it  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 

We  know  that  this  administration  and 
its  predecessor  have  not  been  very  lib- 
eral with  respect  to  education  money. 
If  this  administration  is  willing  to  spend 
$146  million  a  year  on  title  III,  I  think 
we  should  go  along  with  it.  Instead  of 
that,  we  are  cutting  it  back  by  $26 
million. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  a  lot  of 
these  projects  are  not  in  line  with  tradi- 
tional education.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  education  gen- 
erally in  our  society  is  that  it  has  been 
too  traditional.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  dropout  rate  is  at  least  20  percent — 
it  may  be  higher  than  that — is  because 
many  students,  bright  as  they  may  be, 
have  not  taken  to  the  current  school 
system.  They  have  been  turned  off  by  the 
traditional  methods. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
fund,  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  inno- 
vative programs  that  will  bring  about 
new  techniques  in  teaching  and  in 
learning. 

I  recall  testimony  was  given  just  a  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  on  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  indicating 
that  about  80  percent  of  those  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school  do  not  know  what 
to  do  and  are  not  equipped,  really,  to 
carry  on  any  occupation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  percentage 
figure  could  be  cut  down  considerably 
through  innovative  techniques,  by  now 
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teaching  and  new  learning  techniques, 
to  keep  the  students  interested  in  the 
subject  matter,  make  It  more  alive  for 
them,  and  make  them  better  products 
when  they  do  graduate  from  public 
schools. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  just  made,  that  three  out  of 
four  of  these  experimental  projects,  after 
they  have  expired  and  are  no  longer  fed- 
erally financed,  are  adopted  and  contin- 
ued by  local  educational  authorities. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
had  long  service  hi  the  House  on  their 
committee,  and  I  have  great  confidence 
in  him.  I  know  that  he  smely  believes 
that. 

I  have  inquired  of  the  staff  on  both 
sides  of  our  committee.  We  have  had  no 
tangible  evidence  of  any  such  huge  pro- 
portion that  have  been  continued. 

I  am  not  questioning  either  the  Sena- 
tors  knowledge  or  his  sincerity,  but  I 
wondered  if  he  could  tell  us  what  he 
bases  that  estimate  on.  Frankly,  it  just 
does  not  sound  reasonable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  from  the  testimony 
we  received. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tlie  basis  for  that 
statement  is  from  testimony  given  on  the 
House  side,  based  upon  the  last  national 
survey,  taken  in  1971,  in  which  the  figure 
was  actually  67  percent.  Those  who  testi- 
fied indicated  in  their  opinion  they 
thought  it  was  higher  tli;in  that  now,  as 
high  as  80  percent.  I  split  the  difference 
and  came  up  with  rouglily  75  percent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  interested  in  hear- 
ing that,  and  I  thank  the  Senator.  But 
that  is  4  years  ago  at  least. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tluee  years  ago. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  doubt  very  much  If 
you  had  1,800  projects  going  then,  to  get 
three  out  of  four.  I  would  think  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  almost  corroborates  what 
I  have  believed,  that  if  we  have  fewer 
projects  and  more  carefully  thought  out 
projects,  you  would  get  more  benefit  from 
them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  infonna- 
tion,  but  it  is  hardly  up  to  date. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  Is  3  years  old,  to 
be  sure.  Undoubtedly,  there  were  fewer 
projects  in  1971  than  tliere  are  now  in 
1974. 

On  the  other  hand.  State  agencies 
have  had  m'.ich  more  experience  with 
the  projects.  They  can  better  evaluate 
them. 

I  would  be  mclined  to  tiiink  the  per- 
centage of  those  which  are  continued  on 
after  the  Federal  funding  has  expired 
is  probably  liigher  now  then  it  was  3 
years  ago.  This  was  certainly  the  thrust 
of  the  testimony  in  the  House.  But 
whether  the  figure  is  two-thirds  or 
three-fom-ths,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  a  significant  majority  of  the  pro- 
grams are  continued  and  that  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  may  be  added  as 
cospousors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA).  Is  there  a  suflScient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pi-oceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time?  \ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  IJio. 

The  PRESIDING  OITTCER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  The/  clerk  will  call  the 
roll.  / 

The  legislative  cle/k  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  feYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fcom  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senatdr  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  ab- 
sent on  oflQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  tMr.  Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wesi  Virginia 
<Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
v/ater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  »  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
frcMn  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 36 

Abounrk 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hughe* 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Roth 

Case 

Javlts 

Schweiker 

ClATk 

UcOee 

Scott.  Hugh 

Craufiton 

Hetcalf 

Stafford 

Dole 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Errin 

MOS8 

Taft 

Pong 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Welcker 

HaRkeU 

Packwood 

Williams 

Hathaway 

Pa  store 

NATS— 48 

Aikeu 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Baker 

Eastland 

MclntjTC 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Metzenbaum 

Beall 

Gravel 

Montoya 

BeUmon 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bldea 

Hart 

Scott. 

Brock 

Helms 

WUUam  L. 

Burdick 

Boilings 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Steanls 

Harrj-  P., 

Jr.    inouye 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Symington 

Cannon 

Long 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Young 

Curtis 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Bentsen 

Ful  bright 

McGovern 

Buckley 

Goldwatcr 

Ptil 

Church 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

cook 
Dominick 

Humphrey 
Kennedy 

Tower 

So  Mi-.  Hatha  WAY'S  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
that  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWQ  was 
agreed  to. 

PEIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Scott  Ginsburg 
of  my  staff  and  David  Affeldt  and  Jim 
Murphy  of  the  Senate  Special  Comniit- 
tee  on  Aging  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMEIfT   WO.    1»84 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1984. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  opera- 
tion mainstream  iflfogram  pursuant  to  title 
in  of  the  (Comprehensive  Employtnent  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senators  Eagleton,  Wil- 
liams, Humphrey,  Ribicoff,  Bayh,  Aboc- 
REZK.  Haskell,  and  McGovern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
senting this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  to  increase  the  funding 
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for  the  older  workers  component  of  op- 
eration mainstream.  This  amendment 
would  increase  the  appropriation  for  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  $2,050,000,000  to  $2,053,000,000  and 
thus  wouM  raise  the  funding  for  opera- 
tion mainstream  from  $20  million  to  $23 
million. 

During  the  past  few  years,  older  work- 
ers have  encountered  a  number  of  em- 
ployment difficulties.  Their  lives  have 
been  disrupted  by  layoffs,  plant  shut- 
downs, and  even  their  own  decisions  to 
find  new  jobs  which  often  do  not  ma- 
terialize. This  seems  especially  unfair 
when  we  consider  that  older  workers 
have  given  so  much  to  this  country  and 
their  work  has  contributed  significantly 
to  our  prosperity.  Yet,  they  have  foimd 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a  job,  and 
once  unemployed,  older  workers  are  un- 
likely to  find  another  job  readily.  Older 
workers  remain  unemployed  far  longer 
than  younger  workers,  and  individuals 
over  the  age  of  55  find  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  return  to  their  previous  posi- 
tions and  status. 

This  is  particularly  disturbing  since  we 
know  that  older  workers  are  an  import- 
ant resource  which  this  country  can  and 
should  use  in  productive  and  meaningful 
ways.  Their  experience,  talents  and  en- 
thusiasm are  vmparalleled,  and  theii-  ma- 
turity and  dependability  have  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again. 

Operation  Mainstream  is  one  Federal 
program  which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  older  workers  and  puts  their 
experience  and  talents  to  work  In  pro- 
ductive ways.  Under  the  Operation  Main- 
stream program  funding  is  provided  for 
the  Senior  Community  Service  Aides 
program  administered  by  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  Green  Thumb  program  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  Senior  Aides  program  administered 
by  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, and  two  other  important  programs 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  National  Council  on  Aging. 

Because  the  cost-of-living  has  in- 
creased so  dramatically,  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  mainstream  programs 
has  gone  up,  and  with  the  new  minimum 
wage  increase  the  cost  of  these  employ- 
ment programs  will  go  up  even  further 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  did  not  request  an  In- 
crease in  the  funding  for  these  very  im- 
portant programs  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
That  means  that  the  number  of  partici- 
pants will  be  significantly  reduced  and 
the  hours  of  work  available  under  Oper- 
ation Mainstream  programs  will  like- 
wise be  cut  back  unless  we  increase  their 
funding. 

In  order  for  these  programs  to  main- 
tain their  work  force  at  present  levels,  an 
additional  $3  million  is  needed.  That  is 
the  puriJOse  of  this  amendment.  It  will 
not  increase  the  scope  of  the  mainstream 
programs,  it  will  only  maintain  the  pres- 
ent employment  levels  and  allow  national 
aging  organizations,  which  pay  prevailing 
wages,  to  continue  to  do  so. 

If  we  do  not  enact  this  amendment,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Senior  Com- 
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munity  Service  Aides  program  will  be 
forced  to  cut  back  enrollment  by  364 — 
from  1,775  to  1,411.  Similarly,  green 
thumb  would  be  forced  to  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  hours  of  employment  for  its 
participants.  As  a  result,  green  thumb 
would  lose  the  equivalent  of  750  full-time 
employment  positions  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  20-hour  week. 

There  are  successful  mainstream  proj- 
ects now  operating  throughout  the 
United  States  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
funding  level  we  establish.  In  Iowa,  for 
example,  almost  100  workei-s  could  be 
adversely  affected,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Congress  should  allow  this  to 
happen — in  our  State  or  any  other. 

It  would  be  the  bitterest  of  ironies  if 
we  allow  the  minimmn  wage  increase 
and  the  increased  cost  of  running  the 
mainstream  programs  to  reduce  the  en- 
roUees  in  these  employment  programs. 
The  Congress  enacted  the  minimum 
wage  increase  to  provide  some  protection 
for  low-income  wage  earners  from  infla- 
tion and  the  increased  cost-of-living. 

Older  people  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
inflation,  because  they  spend  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  their  incomes  on 
essentials  like  food,  fuel,  housing,  health 
care,  and  utilities.  These  items  have  led 
the  ever-increasing  consumer  price  in- 
dex. We  would  be  doing  a  great  dis- 
sei-vice  to  the  older  workers  if  we  were 
to  cut  back  on  their  incomes  at  this  time. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  ^Mr.  Magnuson)  has 
been  a  great  friend  of  older  Americans 
tlu-oughout  Ills  tenure  in  this  body.  The 
Senator's  concern  and  compassion  are 
well-known  to  our  older  Americans,  and 
I  know  he  will  give  this  amendment  his 
full  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  over- 
whelming need  for  this  legislation,  I  uige 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  attention  to  that  $25  million  that  he 
suggested  we  add  to  the  nutrition,  under 
title  7,  which  would  make  a  total  of  $150 
million. 

Oil,  the  Senator  has  not  called  that  up 
yet?  Then  I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
$r  million.  I  was  hopeful  that  we  might 
get  rid  of  the  large  one  first. 

The  additional  $3  million  may  not  be 
necessary  at  all,  since  the  increased 
funding  in  title  IX  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans program  is  now  pending  in  confer- 
ence, and  we  added  a  great  deal  to  that. 
We  meet  tomorrow,  and  it  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  bill.  So  it  may  not 
be  necessary  in  this  bill  at  all. 

But  I  would  suggest  this  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas: 
that  we  accept  about  $2.5  million  on  this 
item,  with  the  understanding  that  after 
we  are  through  with  the  regular  bill  to- 
morrow— and  I  hope  we  can  be;  at  least 
we  will  be  througii  before  we  have  a  con- 
ference on  this  measure — tliat  we  would 
drop  the  amount  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.-as  feel  about 


that,  but  I  do  think  In  tliis  progi-am  we 

Intended 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  it  not  in  the  reg- 
ular bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  it  is  in  the 
regular  bill,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
conference  will  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  conference  will  do  with  this. 
But  it  is  in  there;  the  same  people  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  on  it  in  the  regu- 
lar bill  as  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  on  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  just  checking 
on  the  amount  in  the  regular  bill.  There 
is  $20  million  in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  $20  million  in  the 
regular  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  thinking  of  a 
way  out,  that  we  could  di'op  this  amend- 
ment if  the  $20  million  stayed  in  the 
regular  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  reinforce  everything  we  have 
in  regular  bills  by  coming  in  and  adding 
something  to  a  supplemental,  so  we  can 
go  to  conference  saying  it  will  all  appear 
in  the  supplemental,  if  we  do  not  get  it 
here  we  will  get  it  there,  I  say  that  is  a 
very  poor  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  just  talking 
about  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  but  the  small 
amounts  can  grow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  question,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  bill  has 
$10  million,  the  Senate  bill  has  $20  mil- 
lion, but  we  have  been  advised  by  elderly 
groups  that  title  IX  money  cannot  be 
used  for  Mainstream. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  the  way 
I  intei-preted  title  IX  money.  It  may  be 
that  they  do,  but  we  have  not  interpreted 
it  in  that  way.  There  is  no  such  interpre- 
tation in  the  committee;  that  is  why  we 
put  the  $20  million  in  the  regular  bill. 

So  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  press  this  proposal  or  not, 
because  we  surely  will  ti"y  to  keep  the 
$20  million  in  the  regular  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  can  be  used  under  title  IX. 
That  is  my  intei'pretation  of  it,  and  the 
staff's  interpretation. 

We  will  have  plenty  of  money  there. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  the  Senate  In  a 
position,  over  this  amount,  if  there  is 
some  di.spute  about  it,  of  saying  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  do  what  we  can  in  tliis 
program  for  the  elderly  people.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Because  we  do  want 
to  do  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  elderly  organiza- 
tions have  advised  us  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  advised  them  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  u.se  title  IX  funds  for 
transfer  to  the  Mainstream  program. 

I  would  think  a  reasonable  compromise 
would  be  to  do  as  the  Senator  earlier  sug- 
gested, that  we  could  agree  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion, and  if  title  IX  funds  can  be  used  in 
the  Mainstream  program,  then  this 
amendment  could  be  dropped  In  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  the  record,  we 
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have  the  $20  million  for  Mainstream  in 
the  regular  bill,  and  $10  million  cany- 
over  into  1975  for  the  title  IX  program, 
plus  $12  million  more  tentatievly  agieed 
to  for  title  IX  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  reg- 
ular Labor-HEW  bill.  That  would  be  $42 
million  for  this  purpose  including  funds 
late  in  1974,  but  to  be  spent  for  fiscal 
1975. 

The  conference  agreement,  of  course, 
is  tentative.  But  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  would  withdraw  this 
amendment,  and  then  we  will  try  to  keep 
tills  larger  amount  in  the  conference  re- 
port tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  really  only  leaves 
open  the  question  of  the  interpretation 
of  whether  title  IX  funds  can  be  used. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  checked  during 
the  noon  hour,  and  the  staff  has  just  now 
reported  to  me  that  there  is  $30  million 
available  right  now,  that  they  have  not 
.spent  down  there.  There  is  a  $30  million 
carryover. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  that  is  not  for  older 
workers'  programs. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  it  Is. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  for  Mainstream 
programs? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Jobs  for  older  Amer- 
icans; there  is  $30  million  downtown 
right  now.  And  we  were,  of  course,  cal- 
culating that  money  under  title  IX 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  about  that,  but  It 
was  surely  clear  with  the  Appropriations 
Comn^ittee.  and  the  intent  of  the  leglsla- 
tive/committee  was  that  title  IX  funds 
could  be  so  used.  That  is  the  way  I  in- 
terpret it :  and  there  is  $30  million  down- 
town now. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  will  not  be  a  difficult 
matter,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
is  offering  this  amendment  has  reason — 
and  of  course  he  does  have  reason  or  he 
would  not  say  so — to  fear  that  this 
money  out  of  the  funds  might  not  be 
available  for  the  purpose.  When  we  go 
into  conference  on  the  main  bill,  I  tiiink 
that  could  be  taken  care  of  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  regular  bill,  and  I 
think  the  House  would  agree  to  it,  to 
make  it  vei-y  clear  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  the  aged  out  of  these  title  9 
funds. 

I  am  sure,  if  there  is  any  question 
about  it,  it  will  be  nailed  down  in  the 
report. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  add  this,  and  I 
do  not  say  this  derogatorily,  I  want  to 
•say  that  I  admire  our  colleague  in  his 
desire  to  take  care  of  the  aged  and,  as 
one  of  the  aged,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  it. 

I  find  that  some  people  do  not  know 
anything  about  how  hard  it  is  for  an  old 
man  to  get  a  job.  "I  cannot  get  a  job 
working  for  nothing-and  I  am  living  on 
my  retirement."  Tlicy  say,  'I  am  too 
old." 

For  years.  I  tliink  the  last  year  that  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  that  was  20  years  ago — 
I  introduced  a  biU,  I  think  it  was  tl.e  first 
bill,  21  years  ago  to  take  the  lid  off  per- 
mitting the  recipients  of  social  security 


to  work,  provided  they  were  not  working 
at  the  same  vocation  from  which  they 
had  retired  to  draw  their  social  security; 
in  other  words,  to  prevent  a  situation 
where  somebody  goes  back  to  the  plajit  in 
which  he  has  been  working  for  years  af- 
ter he  has  retired  and  taken  social  se- 
curity, and  goes  back  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  actually  does  the  same 
v,ork  he  has  been  doing  which,  of  course, 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  whole 
j5rinciple. 

Now,  in  the  minimum  wage  bill  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  support  the  national 
minimum  wage  if  it  did  not  extend  the 
coverage  as  it  did.  It  extended  the  covei'- 
age  so  that  students  and  old  people  are 
actually  deprived  of  a  chance  to  aug- 
ment their  income.  We  have  people  whom 
I  have  in  mind  who  do  work  around  some 
of  our  resort  hotels  just  priming  the 
liedges  and  doing  light  work  and  picking 
up  something  to  augment  their  social 
security  or  whatever  retirement  they 
have.  And  of  course,  everybody  knows  of 
students  who  are  in  college  who  work, 
waiting  on  tables  and  who  are  employed 
part  time.  But,  no,  those  who  were  sup- 
porting the  minimimi  wage  have  in- 
sisted that  we  have  to  take  the  old,  the 
young,  and  everybody  from  the  cradle 
to  the  gi-ave. 

Now,  in  those  two  instance^  the  very 
i:>eople — and  I  am  not  referring  individu- 
ally to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  assure 
him — in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress  who 
moan  and  shout  about  the  old  people  and 
want  to  add  to  all  these  appropriations, 
are  the  ones  who  just  hung  like  a  dog 
on  a  rope  and  said,  "No,  no,  no;  the 
minimum  wage  has  got  to  apply  to  people 
whether  they  are  16  or  80." 

In  the  same  way  they  have  fought 
liberalizing  the  chance  of  people,  recipi- 
ents on  social  security,  to  add  to  their 
income  by  doing  light  work  which  they 
are  capable  of  doing  at  this  age. 

I  feel  that  in  those  two  instances  there 
would  have  been  a  much  more  efifective 
way  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

As  far  as  this  amendment  is  concerned. 
I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  my  chair- 
man that  it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  to  WTite  an  amendment  into  this 
supplemental  bill  when  tomorrow  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  are  going 
back  into  what  we  hope  is  a  final  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  main  bill, 
with  money  that  has  been  carried  over 
and  money  that  Is  in  the  main  bill;  and, 
if  there  is  any  question  about  its  accessi- 
bility, we  can  take  care  of  it,  and  I  am 
^ure  the  House  Members  would  agree 
that  we  can  take  care  of  it,  by  expressing 
the  intent  in  the  committee  report.  Does 
not  my  chairman  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  So  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  either  withhold  his  amendment  at 
this  time  or  that  it  will  not  be  adopted. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  again 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  There  is  $30  million 
available  right  now,  $20  million  for  Op- 
eration Mainstream  national  contracts, 
and  $10  million  can-yover  into  1975  for 
title  IX  jobs  for  older  Americans.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  at  icast  $10  million 


more  available  under  title  IX  in  the  reg- 
ular fiscal  year  1975  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill.  That  bill  is  now  in  confer- 
ence, with  the  House  recommending  $10 
million  and  the  Senate  $20  million.  So 
there  will  be  at  least  $40  million  avail- 
able in  1975  for  jobs  for  older  Americans, 
compared  with  only  $20  million  in  1974. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  saying  that  we  will  insist 
on  getting  language  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  regular  bill  specifying  that 
a  portion  of  the  title  IX  funds  which  we 
put  in,  the  amount  to  cover  these  things, 
be  utilized  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  on 
all  Operation  Mainstream  enrollees 
without  forcing  any  cutback  in  enrollees. 
We  will  put  that  in  the  conference  re- 
port and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  will  take 
care  of  this  situation  and  we  would  not 
be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

We  are  going  to  do  this  tomorrow,  so 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  do  hope  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  withhold  this  amendment.  I 
think  we  will  comfe  out  all  right  tomor- 
row in  the  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  approach.  Would 
there  be  some  assurance  that  the  sug- 
gested language  would  actually  be  in  the 
report?  Could  we  speak  with  the  House 
conferees  as  to  their  willingness  to  inter- 
pret title  IX  that  way? 

-Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  of  cour.se, 
when  we  get  into  a  conference  with  the 
House  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  of 
anything.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
understand  this  because  they  are  going 
to  ask  us,  '-Well,  why  did  you  add  this 
amount  of  money?"  We  are  going  to  say, 
"To  make  sure  that  the  minimum  wage 
things  were  taken  care  of." 

We  w  ant  to  be  sure  that  what  we  have 
always,  and  the  White  House  has  always, 
agreed  with  our  Insistence  that  title  IX 
funds  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Labor  Department  did  that  but.  it 
seems  to  me,  we  can  be  insistent.  We 
have  two  reports  now,  and  the  Hoase  has 
accepted  them  both  before,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  and  I  see  no  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  the  Senators'  as- 
surance that  the  suggested  language 
could  be  included  in  the  report,  li^nguage 
that  title  IX  funds  can  Indeed  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mainstream,  then  I  will  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fjom  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1963 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  repoi-t  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  17,  strike  out  '$135,000,- 
000"  and  insert   "$160,000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) to  Increase  the  funding  for  the 
nutntion  program  for  older  Americans. 
This  amendment  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriation under  title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  $150  million 
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which  would  provide  full  funding  for  the 
legislative  authorization  which  passed 
the  Congress  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  this  past  July. 

Tlie  legislative  authorization.  Public 
Law  93-351,  extended  the  nutrition  pio- 
gram  for  3  years  and  established  author- 
izations of  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
H.R.  16900,  as  pas.»;ed  by  the  House,  ap- 
propriates $125  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  Senate  report  accompanj'ing 
tlie  legi.slation  directs  "The  Depaitment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
utilize  can-yover  fluids  to  build  the  pro- 
gram operating  level  to  al  least  $150  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  yea""  1975." 

The  administration  has  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $99,600,000  wliicli  is  the 
same  as  last  year's  budget  request. 

Tills  amendment  would  emphasize  the 
Senate's  intent  to  fund  the  program  at 
tlie  authorized  level  of  $150  inillion.  from 
past  experience,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  not  allow  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie  to  spend 
more  than  the  appropriated  amoimt. 
Whilr  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  not  given  an  official  state- 
ment on  this  matter,  we  believe  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  so  that 
the  Senate  can  go  to  conference  witli  tlie 
House  in  a  stronger  position. 

The  title  VII  nutrition  progiam  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  relevant  Fed- 
eral programs  litlpiiig  older  Americans. 
Right  now.  over  200.000  meals  are  lieing 
served  to  elderly  persons  in  their  com- 
munities, at  churches,  schools,  senior 
citizens  centers,  and  othei'  public  and 
nonprofit  piivate  settings.  Tliese  meals 
give  elder  Americans  tlie  opportunity  to 
eat  a  nutritious  meal,  but  just  as  im- 
iwrtantly,  it  gives  tlieni  tl»€  opptwtimity 
to  meet  with  their  friends  and  neighbors 
in  a  comfortable  social  setting. 

There  are  over  4,100  meals  being  served 
eacli  day  at  almobt  100  meal  sites  in  Iowa 
alone.  I  have  had  the  oijportunity  to 
visit  many  of  these  meal  projects,  and 


without  exception  older  people  have  told 
me  that  this  is  one  Federal  program  that 
is  working  for  them.  They  not  only  lilce 
their  meals,  they  look  forward  to  them. 
But,  they  live  in  constant  anticipation 
of  having  their  meal  jjrograms  cut  back 
because  of  the  unprecedented  inflation 
which  has  forced  manj'  meal  sites  to 
close  down. 

Inflation  has  cut  back  tlie  scope  of  the 
nutrition  program  by  15  percent.  In  large 
part,  tliis  has  been  due  to  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  food.  Perhaiis,  the 
best  indication  of  the  impact  of  inflation 
comes  from  the  Administiation  on  Aging. 
Initiall:-,  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  $100 
million  appixipriation  for  this  year's  nu- 
trition program  would  fund  250.000 
meals.  As  a  result  of  inflation,  that  figure 
was  reduced  to  212,000. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  our  economy 
begins  to  get  out  of  control,  it  is  oui 
{^der  Americans  who  siilTcr  fli-st.  Their 
real  incomes  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  inflation  because  they  must  spend  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  tlieir  uiconies 
on  food,  housing,  transportation,  util- 
ities, and  health  care — the  items  which 
have  led  the  ever-increasing  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

All  of  this  mean.s  that  the  elderly  poor 
are  forced  to  cut  back  on  Ihe  amount 
of  their  budget  that  they  can  allocate 
to  food.  The  result  is  that  millions  of 
okier  Americans  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate diets  and  therefore  the  level  of 
disease,  the  death  rate,  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  elderly  are  forced  into  Lnatitu- 
tions  is  bound  to  be  increased. 

Ml-.  President.  In  view  of  the  significant 
hunger  problem  *hieh  is  facing  many 
nations  in  this  world — the  problem  which 
we  recently  confronted  at  the  World  Food 
Conference  in  Rome — it  is  very  dis- 
heaitening  to  look  around  and  set  our 
own  mothers  and  fathers,  grandmothers 
and  grand! athej-s  forced  to  survive  on  so 
little  foG(i.  As  the  major  agricultmal 
producer  in  the  world,  I  beheve  that  it  is 
indefensible  for  any  of  our  people  to  go 
liongry.  Yet.  that  is  the  case  for  too  mar^v 
older  Americans.  We  can  do  sometiiing 
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about  Uiat.  For  one  thing,  we  can  in- 
crease the  funding  level  for  the  title  \TI 
program  to  $150  million.  And,  we  can 
look  to  many  other  programs  wliicli 
would  help  them  as  well.  To  bring  the 
spending  level  to  the  amount  that  the 
committee  intends,  they  will  mandate  it 
rather  than  leaving  the  remaining  $25 
minion  to  the  discretion  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  need  for  full  funding  of  the  nu- 
trition program  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  committee  hearings  by  those 
people  who  work  directly  with  older  peo- 
ple. We  have  just  begun  to  identify  tliose 
people  who  are  most  in  need  of  the  nu- 
trition .services,  and  right  now  70  per- 
cent of  Uie  titie  VII  effort  has  gone  to 
help  low  -income  elderly  people. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  more  tiial  we 
can  accomplish  if  we  have  more  funding 
for  Ihe  title  VII  program.  A  funding 
level  of  $125  milhon  would  only  allow  us 
to  reach  the  goal  established  for  tlii.- 
years  program  of  serving  250,000  meals 
It  wou'd  represent  a  standstill  oi^eration. 
and  I  think  that  tlie  success  of  this 
program  and  the  existing  need  justiCy  a 
substantial  inrrea.>-e  in  the  funding  au- 
tliorization  level. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Mfi.ssachusetts.  I  ask 
uuaiiimous  consent  to  add  the  following 
coKponsors:  Mr.  Eaclezow.  Mi-.  Williams. 
Mr.  HuMPHiEY.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mi  .  Bayh. 
Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Met- 
zenba'c-m.  and  Mr.  McGovern. 

The  PKESIDING  OPPICFJi.  With.iut 
ci>jection,  it  is  50  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  On  their  behalf  and  nr- 
own.  I  urge  the  Senute  to  adopt  thL, 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional State  Units  on  Aging  detailing  Uie 
need  for  increased  funding  for  the  nu- 
tiiticn  program  be  included  at  this  poiui 
in  (he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
wnf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl»e  REtorin. 
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'  See  note. 

■  Not  available. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  anything  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  said  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  cosponsors,  and  I  do  not  imply 
that  the  cosponsors  did  not  take  a  long 
enough  look  at  this  thing  before  they 
cosponsored  it.  I  am  sure  they  did  not 
because  if  they  asked  ur,  for  the  facts, 
they  probably  would  have  said  that  we 
could  work  this  out  some  otlier  way. 

What  the  Senator  said  is  absolutely 
correct.  No.  1,  we  have  been  running  into 
about  a  2-year  program  on  which  the 
Department  has  been  dragging  its  heels. 
It  has  not  gotten  off  the  ground. 

Now,  the  $25  million  the  Senator  talks 
about  is  there.  It  is  there  now  and  we  ad- 
vocated in  our  report  that  they  spend  it, 
which  would  bring  the  funding  level  up 
to  the  $150  million  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  We  wont  it  at  $150  million  at  least. 

It  is  .iust  a  question  of  whether  we 
appropriate  $25  million  in  this  bill  and 
leave  the  other  $25  million  lying  down 
there. 

I  would  think  we  ought  to  push  for 
them  to  spend  the  $25  million  already 
appropriated  and  we  have  done  it  in  tliis 
report.  It  would  provide,  as  the  Senator 
points  out,  about  300,000  meals  per  day 
and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to 
make  them.  I  hope  they  have  learned 
some  le.ssons  down  there,  to  unfreeze 
money. 

Now,  we  are  just  giving  them  $25  mil- 
lion if  we  do  it  this  way,  in  the  bill,  and 
they  will  not  use  that  other  S25  million  to 
add  on  to  this  program.  It  will  go  to 
some  other  program.  I  think  we  ought 
to  nail  them  down  to  spend  the  $25  mil- 
lion the&have  got  down  there. 

Congijcss  has  provided  $325  million 
over  the  last  1  '2  years  and  $225  million 
has  yet  to  be  spent  and  is  available  to  be 
spent  this  coming  year. 

Now,  to  add  $25  million  to  this  does 
not  .-earn  to  be  logical  at  thi-;  time.  They 
say  they  will  not  be  able  to  spend  all  this 
money,  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to,  but 
they  would  not  be  able  to  spend  any 
more  in  getting  this  program  moving 
because  we  have  gone  by,  now,  4  months. 

No  one  has  prodded  them  more  than 
ourselves  to  get  at  this  program.  But  they 
have  not  any  plans  down  there,  they 
failed  to  put  it  out  in  places  where  it 
was  needed. 


'  In  hundreds. 
<  Almost  all. 

I  am  hoping  we  can  urge  them  to  spend 
this  $25  million,  that  would  mean  we 
have  provided  pretty  adequately  for  tliis 
new  program,  $325  milhon  over  the  l£ist 
year  and  a  half,  and  at  least  $150  mil- 
lion now  if  they  spend  the  $25  million. 

I  know  that  as  the  Treasury  goes,  this 
would  not  mean  a  thing,  one  way  or 
another,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  prod  them. 

For  instance,  I  hjive  a  complaint  vnth 
them  in  Seattle.  They  have  not  inau- 
gurated a  program  they  started  for 
home  needs  on  wheels,  and  there  are 
many  other  programs. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  reluctantly  op- 
pose this  amendment  because  I  feel  that 
we  should  keep  prodding  them  to  spend 
the  $25  million  already  appropriated 
which  would  bring  it  up  to  at  least  the 
.$150  million  level  that  the  Senator  and 
the  Cosponsors  want. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wishes  to  add  anything  to 
this,  but  I  have  no  more  to  say  about  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  program, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  of 
money.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
spend  the  $25  million  already  appro- 
priated or  add  $25  milUon,  which  would 
give  them  $25  million  to  play  around 
with  down  there,  not  for  this  program 
but  some  other  program  that  they  might 
like  better. 

I  suppose  there  would  be  trouble  in 
the  House  doing  it  this  way,  but  I  do  not 
know.  I  believe  the  House  wants  the  $150 
million  program  level.  But  they  w'ould  be 
insistent  that  we  just  make  the  carry- 
o'ver  available.  That  is  what  they  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  m.y  time. 

Mr.  CLAHK.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  stated  the 
ca.se  that  both  of  us  agree  witli;  namely, 
that  we  want  $150  million  spent.  His 
report  certainly  indicates  that.  The  only 
disagreement  is  over  whether  the  ad- 
ministration in  fact  will  spend  $150  mil- 
lion, $125  million  appropriated  plus  the 
$25  million  carryover.  I  think  Uie  rec- 
ord of  the  administration  to  date  is  clear 
that  it  will  not.  The  private  indications 
we  have  received  from  that  agency  are 
that  the  carryover  funds  will  not  be 
spent. 

The  House,  in  its  bill,  has  made  no 


such  request.  They  may  be  prepared  to 
make  such  a  request  for  an  additional 
$25  million,  but  even  if  they  do  I  believe 
it  is  clear  on  the  record  that  the  money 
will  not  be  spent. 

As  tiie  Senator  very  accurately  said, 
this  amendment  will  not  take  any  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  Treasury.  It  will 
only  clarify  the  additional  $25  million 
appropriation.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
spending  the  $150  million,  as  I  know  that 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  from  his  own  record  and  from 
v.hat  he  has  said  here  today,  then  I  be- 
heve we  must  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  that  will  not 
happen  because  if  they  are  not  going  to 
spend  the  $25  milhon  they  have  down 
there,  they  will  not  spend  the  $25  mil- 
hon that  we  put  m  this  bill.  I  will  guar- 
antee that.  I  would  rather  break  loose 
the  $25  million  down  there  and  then  we 
can  appropriate  money  on  this  bill  and 
ii  would  be  fresh  money. 

I  do  not  think  they  will  spend  the  $25 
million  that  is  there,  if  we  put  this  in, 
because  they  are  still  way  behind  on  the 
$325  million  we  appropriated  in  this  pro- 
gram over  the  past  IV2  years.  I  just  hope 
it  will  not  work  that  way. 

I  think  we  better  do  first  things  first. 
G«t  them  loose  from  that  money  down 
there.  We  will  put  conference  report 
language  in. 

I  must  sa5'  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
they  have  been  paying  more  attention 
to  that  than  usual  down  there,  about  the 
impoundment  of  money  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  have  been 
a  few  lawsuits  that  they  lost.  Now  they 
camiot  impound  it  anymore.  I  am  hope- 
ful we  jar  loose  the  $25  million  and  go 
ahead  with  the  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  WiU  the  Senator  jield  2 
or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  feel  I  should  support 
the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
been  more  liberal  and  sympathetic  than 
he  has  with  a  program  such  as  this.  Tliis 
is  the  kind  of  program  I  strongly  sup- 
ixjrt.  But  we  have  already  appropriated 
this  amomit'of  money  in  the  regular 
bill.  Adding  funds  to  this  bill  just  adds 
to  the  chance  of  it  being  vetoed.  It  is 
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conlusing  to  the  public,  particularly  to 
the  older  people,  to  appropriate  In  one 
bill  aiid  then  appropi-late  the  same  thhig 
ill  another  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  they  do  not  get 
either  one. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  press  for  it.  Certainly,  no 
one  has  been  more  friendly  to  the  older 
people  than  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  would  nope  that 
the  amendment  would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  already 
added  over  $100  million  to  this  bill.  You 
are  talking  about  getting  a  veto.  If  we 
add  another  $100  million,  we  can  expect 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  in  the  HEW 
section. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  whole  bill.  The  amendment  is  to  add 
another  $50  to  $60  million  to  this  HEW 
section.  I  think  we  better  hold  it  down 
or  we  will  get  the  whole  thing  vetoed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  facts  are  that  the  pending  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  does  not  con- 
tain funds  for  tiie  nutrition  program, 
and  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  that 
bill  for  nutrition  funds.  It  will  have  to 
be  included  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

I  do  not  feel  we  are  that  far  apart.  We 
are  in  agreement,  the  Senate  Is  in  agi-ee- 
ment,  that  the  $150  million  should  be 
spent.  The  only  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  mandate  that  spending  as 
an  appropriation,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  mandate  $125  million  and  re- 
quest that  the  additional  $25  million 
be  spent  In  carrj'over  funds. 

I  believe  we  have  exhausted  the  de- 
bate on  it  and  it  ought  to  be  decided  by 
the  Senate.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suflQ- 
cient  second. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yielded  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  would  Uke  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  would  request  that  efforts  be  made  to 
get  11  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  asreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  The  yeas  and  nays 


having  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chubch),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  R-i^ndolph)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  bi'.siness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Ml-.  HUMPHREY!  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mars'land  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfteld)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  fuither  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nay.s  52.  as  follows: 


(No.  489  Leg.) 

YEAS— 36 

Aboure.-fc 

Domenlcl 

MOKS 

Bayh 

Fong 

Nelson 

BeaU 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

HPTt 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hnskell 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hol  lings 

Riblcoff 

Byrft,  Rol; 

?rt  C.  Hughes 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Cleih. 

Metzenbaum 

V^elcker 

IJOle 

Mondale 

NATS— 52 

Williams 

Aiken 

Goidwater 

Montoya 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hatbawuy 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Helms 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hugh 

BjTd. 

HucidleEtcn 

Scott, 

Harry  F 

Jr.    incuye 

WUllam  L 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cook 

.Johnston 

.Stennls 

Cotton 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Klagnuson 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfleld 

Taft 

Domlnlck 

Mr<:;lell8n 

Talmadge 

Eastl.^nrt 

Mcdure 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McOee 

Tunney 

Fannlii 

Metcalf 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-12 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Matbi.is 

Bucklfrj' 

H«t  field 

McGovern 

Church 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Eagle  ton 

Kennedy 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
ice ted 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
that  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 


may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
this  is  our  third  day  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  It  looks  as  If  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  we  might  complete 
It  this  afternoon.  May  I  have  a  show  of 
hands  as  to  how  many  are  going  to  offer 
amendments  still? 

There  are  six.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  Indulge  me  In  agreeing  to  a 
change  In  the  time  limitation  previously 
agreed  to  and  make  the  1  hour  on  each 
amendment  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  on 
each  amendment,  under  the  same  cir- 
cunxstances? 

The  I^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGItAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  two  votes  tomorrow  on  attempts  to 
override  vetoes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  understand  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done  so 
this  afternoon. 

I  a.sk  imanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  there  be  one-half  hour,  beginning 
at  12:30  p.m.,  on  the  vote  on  the  veto  of 
the  rehabilitation  bill,  the  vote  to  occur 
at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  was  my  hope,  and 
I  had  expressed  It  to  the  minority,  that 
we  could  have  the  vote  a  little  bit  later 
than  that.  I  must  make  a  United  Nations 
speech  tomorrow  for  the  United  States. 
and  then  I  will  come  back  immediately 
after  that.  Could  that  be  done? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  there  are  others 

who  are 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  done  an  hour  later? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1:30? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  1:30. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  we  have  others 
who  will  be  discombobulated,  whatever 
that  means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  beautiful 
word;  it  sounds  good. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator want  It? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  rather  have  It 
at  2  or  2:30. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  How  about  2  o'clock? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Senator  Symtncton  Is 
leaving  at  2. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Senator  Symington  is 
leaving  at  2? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  heard. 
Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  If  possible.  I  would 
like  to  arrange  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
votes  would  come  back  to  back.  I  under- 
.stand  v.e  can  get  a  half-hour  limitation 
on  the  rehabilitation  bill.  There  is  some 
negotiation  still  going  on  as  far  as  the 
ireedom  of  infonnation  veto  is  concerned. 
So  I  tliink  for  the  time  being  I  will 
not  make  the  request,  and  see  if  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out  which  will  be. 
hopefully,  not  unsatisfactory  to  many 
Senators. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  very  anxious  to  be  here  for  that  vote. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  time  did  the 
Senator  set? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  did  not  set  any 
time,  because  there  are  too  many  Sena- 
tors who  have  problems. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  cMr.  Clark)  has  spoken 
with  me  about  the  fact  that  he  has  an 
amendment  which  he  says  will  take  5 
minutes.  He  does  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall.  In  an  endeavor  to  accommodate 
him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  5  minutes  and 
to  the  opposition  to  the  amendment,  if 
there  be  any,  for  5  minutes,  meaning  a 
total  of  10,  and  that  I  may  then  regain 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  14,  strike  out  "Tllle"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:   "Titles  III  and". 

Ou  page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  "$135,000,- 
000"  and  mtert  In  lieu  thereof  "tl55.000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  $20  million  to  tlie 
bill  to  fund  an  already -authoiized  trans- 
poi-tation  program  for  the  elderly  mider 
title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  new  pixigram  was  enacted  earlier 
this  year  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
transpoilation  problems  continue  to  be 
an  overriding  concern  for  virtually  all 
older  people.  The  new  transportation 
program  authorized  under  title  ni  pro- 
vides that  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
providing  supportive  transportation  in 
connection  with  nutrition  projects  op- 
erating under  title  \^I  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  although  other  trans- 
poilation  services  could  be  provided  as 
weU. 

The  special  needs  of  the  elderly  for 
improved  transportation  services  design- 
ed to  meet  their  paiticular  problems  has 
been  thoroughly  documented.  In  urban 
areas,  the  failure  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems to  provide  adequate  transpoi-tation 
hits  older  people  wiUi  greater  force  than 
any  other  group.  In  rural  areas,  where 
the  population  is  often  an  older  one, 
tliere  usually  is  no  transportation  sys- 
tem at  all. 

Fewer  than  half  of  individuals  aged  65 
and  over  have  automobiles — the  primary 
means  of  ti-ansportatiou  for  the  rest  of 
society.  Not  surprisingly,  older  Ameri- 
cans are  forced  to  rely  on  the  most  ex- 
pensive forms  of  ti-ansportation.  They 
must  hire  taxis  or  pay  someone  with  a 
car  to  get  to  tiie  doctor's  office,  to  pick 


up  a  prescription,  or  to  cash  a  social  se- 
curity check — simple  everyday  activities 
that  most  people  take  for  granted,  but 
which  pose  enormous  difficulties  for  p>eo- 
ple  of  limited  mobility. 

The  energy  crisis  has  exacerbated 
these  probtems.  Fuel  shortages  last  win- 
ter decimated  the  core  of  volunteer 
drivere  wlio  participate  in  various  aging 
programs,  especially  the  title  VII  nutri- 
tion program. 

Over  the  long-term,  increased  fuel 
costs  are  having  the  same  effect,  as  well 
as  raising  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
services  older  people  are  able  to  pur- 
chase. 

In  a  1970  amendm.ent  to  the  Urban 
Matis  Transit  Act,  Congress  said: 

it  is  hereby  declared  to  b«  the  national 
poUcy  that  the  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
60US  have  the  same  right  as  other  persoms  to 
utilize  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
services. 

Unfortunately,  this  national  poUcy 
consists  largely  of  words,  not  deeds.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  to  implement 
this  policy,  despite  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  designed  to  improve  trans- 
portation announced  that  $10  million  will 
be  made  available  to  the  States  imder 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  necessary  to  provide 
transportation  services  to  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  However,  these  funds 
are  limited  to  capital  expenditures 
only — they  cannot  be  used  to  assist  in 
meeting  tiie  costs  of  operating  a  trans- 
portation program  for  handicapped  and 
older  persons. 

The  funds  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  amendment  that  I  am  of- 
fering could  be  used  for  equipment,  fuel, 
or  any  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  provision  of  transportation  services. 
Testimony  at  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Suljcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  made 
clear  that  many  thousands  of  individuals 
who  seek  to  participate  in  the  title  VII 
nutrition  program  for  the  aging  caimot 
do  so,  because  of  a  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
permit  many  of  these  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program — in  keeping  with 
the  congressional  action  that  provides 
for  an  approximately  25-percent  increase 
in  funding  for  the  title  VII  program 
itself. 

One  last  word  about  problems  relating 
to  inflation.  Mr.  President.  We  are  told 
that  amendments  to  Increase  funds  in 
this  bill  must  be  resisted,  because  such 
spending  would  be  inflationary.  Every- 
one wants  a  balanced  budget,  so  the  real 
question  is  one  of  priorities. 

Older  Americans  are  already  bearing 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inflationary 
load.  In  the  title  VII  nutrition  program 
alone,  some  100.000  older  people  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, because  inflation  has  driven  the 
cost  of  the  program  up  by  25  percent  over 
original  estimates.  Older  Americans  have 
been  devastated  by  inflation  and  desene 
the  small  amount  of  help  this  amend- 
ment would  provide.  The  economy  has 
its  dciuand.s,  Mi\  Fresident,  but  this  is 
not  on?  of  them.  I  urge  Uue  adoption  ol 
tills  Hmciidment. 

Air.  ivi.^GNUoON.  Mr.  President,  again 


I  appreciate  the  objectives  of  tliis 
amendment,  but  here  again  we  are 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Tlie 
Federal  Government,  of  course,  provides 
a  large  amount  of  funds  for  transporta- 
tion, and  the  States  and  locaUties  should 
be  encouiaged  to  provide  for  special  sub- 
sidies for  senior  citizen  tiansportation. 

We  do  that.  1  know  in  my  hometown  of 
Seattle,  we  provide  for  special  buses,  we 
provide  for  transfers  to  aulines,  and  this 
proposal  would  discourage  such  State 
involvement. 

There  has  been  no  budget  request  and 
no  hearing  on  this  program.  In  our  Sen- 
ate report,  however,  v.e  have  asked  HEW 
to  consider  sending  up  a  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1976,  next  year,  after  they  make 
a  report,  and  we  direct  the  Department 
to  utilize  carryover  funds  to  fund  the 
program — no,  this  is  the  other  one. 

We  urge  tliem  to  consider  submitting 
a  budget  request  to  follow  up  the  needs  of 
older  Americans,  and  the  program  would 
support  the  development  of  individual- 
ized flexible  transportation  projects  for 
older  Americans,  and  provide  them  with 
increased  access  to  nutrition  projects, 
health  care  facilities,  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  pretty  complex  thing.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  amoimt  of  money 
would  do  to  get  the  thing  rolling  in  the 
right  way,  until  v,'e  have  this  study.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  ways  to  do  it,  and 
we  want  to  get  it  done. 

I  think  the  committee  will  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment  for  those,  I  think, 
logical  and  sensible  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1973     <AS    MODIFIED) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  1973,  as 
modified,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in.sert 
tlie  foUowiug: 

Al,cx>bo^  and  Dkttg  Ahuse  Education 

For  carrying  out  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  EducaUon  Act,  $5,700,000. 

Mr.  JA'^/rrS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
liave  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
take  not  over  5  minutes. 

It  is  always  difficult,  when  a  given 
climate  Is  created  In  the  Senate,  to  ask 
Senators  to  take  a  look  at  a  situation 
which  does  not  belong  within  that  cli- 
mate. Yet  I  must  ask  that,  becau.<;e  that 
is  exactly  the  situation  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  provide  a 
continuance  of  an  existing  program,  to 
wit,  an  education  program  respecting  al- 
coholism and  drug  abuse  in  the  schools, 
and  of  teams  that  deal  with  youngsters 
in  the  schools,  seeking  to  keep  them  from 
addiction  or  alcoholism,  at  a  time  when 
that  program  has  fallen  between  the 
ci-acks  in  the  following  manner: 

The  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
bill,  which  is  an  improvement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  drug  education 
program,  was  not  signed  into  law  by  the 
Pi-esident  until  after  the  regular  HEW 
appropiiations    bill    was    enacted,    and 
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hence  there  is  no  funding  in  tlie  regular 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  nor  in  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  because 
the  whole  thing  took  place  so  very  re- 
cently. 

The  classic  function  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  is  precisely  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  take  care  of  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  this  categoiy. 
Tiiat  is  what  this  is  about. 

Whereas  I  had  originally  proposed  an 
appropriation  amount  of  $12  million, 
which  is  what  the  program  requires,  and 
wliich  I  might  point  out  has  been  appro- 
priated before — in  1972  there  was  appro- 
priated $13,024,000;  in  1973,  $12,400,000; 
in  1974,  $5,700,000— in  order  to  try  to 
minimize  the  controversy,  I  have  asked 
for  tlae  exact  sum  appropriated  In  1974, 
$5.7  million,  that  being  an  even  lesser 
amomit  of  funding  support  for  the  pro- 
gram that  was  carried  on  then,  because 
we  all  know  costs  have  materially  risen 
since  that  time. 

The  justification  for  tlie  program  is 
that  it  is  ongoing  and  it  is  successful,  and 
the  problem  with  which  it  proposes  to 
deal  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  giowIng 
rather  than  receding,  to  wit,  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
tragically  afflicting  our  young  people. 

I  might  point  out.  too.  Mi-.  President, 
that  we  now  spend  in  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment $316,400,000  a  year— that  is  In 
fiscal  1975 — for  antiaddiction  programs 
and  antialcoholism  programs.  Hence,  the 
amount  which  is  sought  here,  which  is 
$5  miUion,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation,  is  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  to  endeavor  to  abate 
these  very,  very  serious  dangers  which 
unfortunately  are  very  present  with  us. 
Mr.  President,  I  said  that  the  prob- 
lem was  Increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, and  in  that  regard  I  would  like  to  ' 
point  out  the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  in- 
cursion of  heroine  addiction  from  Mex- 
ico. Seventy  percent  of  our  heroin  today 
now  comes  from  Mexico,  and  it  is  called 
brown  heroin. 

The  answer  is,  Mr.  President — and, 
perhaps  this  will  be  a  matter  of  some  In- 
terest to  Members  who  are  generally  not 
interested  in  big  city  problems — that 
heroin  addiction  is  now  extending  into 
areas  of  the  country,  because  of  Its  new 
origin,  which  never  saw  it  before.  We  find 
it  now  not  only  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, but  we  find  it  in  Texas  and  in 
Florida,  and  we  also  find,  Mr.  President, 
a  materially  increasing  occurrence  in 
respect  of  that  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  1973 
would  provide  the  only  source  of  Federal 
funding  for  vitally  needed  local  school 
and  community  level  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs. 

As  the  author  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  I  was 
deeply  gratified  when  the  President 
signed  this  measure  into  law — Public 
Law  93-422.  Hou'ever,  the  date  of  enact- 
ment into  law  occurred  after  Senate 
passage  of  the  Labor/HEW  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Since  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  re- 
quest is  zero  dollars  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law,  this  amendment  is 
essential.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no 
Federal  funds  to  support  local  school  and 
community  personnel  in  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  training  and  per- 


mit them  effectively  to  reach  the  millions 
of  young  Americans  at  risk  to  the  danger 
of  alcohol  and  drugs. 

The  $5.7  million  appropriation — of 
the  $26  million  authorized  by  the  law  for 
fiscal  year  1975 — is  not  for  treatment  or 
rehabilitation  of  heroin  addicts  or  for 
those  who  have  otherwise  fallen  victim 
to  alcohol  and  drugs.  Rather  it  is  for 
helping  the  troubled  youngstM-  who,  even 
though  a  nonuser,  may  be  neaded  for 
trouble  with  drugs  because  of  their 
abundance  and  easy  accessibility,  be- 
cause of  peer  pressure  to  conform,  to 
join,  to  belong,  and  because  of  the  more 
general  but  equally  strong  overall  pres- 
sure in  our  society  to  opt  for  the  chemi- 
cal solution  to  life's  problems. 

I  believe  the  community  at  large,  and 
the  schools  particularly,  are  in  the  best 
position  to  focus  on  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  rather  than  the  symptoms,  to  re- 
flect their  own  specialized  needs,  and  to 
plan  and  develop  responsive  early  inter- 
vention and  prevention  programing.  And 
that  is  what  the  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  amendment  will  enable  us  to 
achieve. 

One  example  of  how  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  utilized  its  limited  fimding  re- 
sources— a  comparative  history  of  au- 
thorizations, appropriations,  and  ex- 
penditures is  appended  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks — is  seen  in  its  operation 
of  an  interdisciplinary  leadei-ship  train- 
ing program  for  local  school  and  com- 
munity persomiel,  conducted  at  the  re- 
gional trsuning  centers  located  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texfts,  niinois,  Florida,  and  Adel- 
plii  University  in  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

The  need  and  commitment  at  the  local 
school  and  community  level  is  well  estab- 
lished. Last  year  there  were  1,000  appli- 
cations from  local  school  districts  com- 
'mitting  their  educational  personnel — for 
example,  teacher,  counselor,  psychologist, 
administrator — to  receive  this  team 
training.  Unfortunately,  only  388  of  the 
1,000  could  be  selected,  and  of  approxi- 
mately 1,500  community  teams  which 
sought  training  only  247  were  selected, 
because  of  limited  financial  Federal  re- 
sources. Although  the  ultimate  target  and 
the  main  concern  is  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion, especially  those  at  risk  or  already 
experimenting  with  drugs  and  alcohol 
the  training  of  interdisciplinary  leader- 
ship teams  representing  all  segments  of  a 
community  or  a  local  school  district 
allows  the  program  to  have  as  its  imme- 
diate target  the  Institutions  that  have 
primary  influence  on  the  behavior, 
growth,  and  development  of  youth — our 
ultimate  target  and  main  concern.  At  the 
same  time  it  recognizes  the  flexibility  the 
local  school  and  commimity  requires  in 
dealing  with  the  drug  problem  at  the 
local  level. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  the  budget  for  the 
drug  abuse  education  program  was  cut 
back  from  $12.4  million  to  $5.7  million. 
This  was  supplemented  by  an  inter- 
agency transfer  from  the  Special  Action 
Office  of  $1  million  for  a  total  $6.7 
million. 

This  i-eduction  necessitated: 

First,  dropping  support  to  the  55  Slate 
and  territorial  education  departments 
for  inservice  teacher  training  programs 
and  technical  assistance  for  local  school 
districts.  Although  a  number  of  States 
are  continuing  these  programs  at  a  re- 
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duced  level,  in  many  Instances  very  ef- 
fective personnel  and  progi"ams  were 
dropped. 

Second,  tlie  reduction  fi'om  seven  to 
five  regional  drug  training  and  re- 
source centers,  despite  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  interagency  task  force  that 
they  be  continued. 

Third,  the  reduction  from  a  fiscal 
year  1973  level  of  900  to  250  interdis- 
ciplinary teams  trained  and  provided  on- 
site  developmental  assistance  in  imple- 
menting coordinated  community  re- 
sponse to  prevent  drug  abuse  and  otlier 
destructive  behaviors. 

Fourth,  the  funding  of  only  6  demon- 
stration projects  limited  to  preservice 
training  of  teachers  to  replace  the  50 
community,  college,  and  school-based 
demonstration  projects  that  had  com- 
pleted their  3 -year  cycle. 

Fifth,  the  funding  of  only  338  of  over 
1,000  local  school  district  applicants  for 
participation  in  the  school-based  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  early  intervention 
program.  Without  the  $1  transfer  from 
the  Special  Action  Office  even  fewer 
could  have  been  supported. 

Moreover,  tliere  are  now  reliable  re- 
ports of  a  very  recent,  important  phe- 
nomenon, an  increasing  demand  for 
treatment  for  heroin  addiction. 

On  October  7,  1974.  Dr.  Dupont,  Direc- 
tor of  the  White  House  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  testi- 
fied before  Congress  that  there  has  been 
"an  imexpected  increase  in  heroin  addic- 
tion in  smaller  cities  like  Macon,  Ga.; 
Des  Moines.  Iowa;  or  Jackson,  Miss.  An- 
other change  which  we  are  following  very 
closely  has  been  an  increase  in  demand 
for  treatment  in  certain  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  country:  particularly  the 
Southwest,  the  west  coast,  and  more  re- 
cently in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania." 

Moreover,  Dr.  DuPont  stated  that: 

within  the  last  year,  the  number  of  cli- 
ents in  treatment  in  the  State  of  California 
has  Increased  from  16,000  to  23,500.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  heroin  overdose 
deaths  in  the  city  of  San  Diego  has  increased 
from  29  in  1971  to  a  projected  105  in  1974. 
In  Texas,  where  the  availability  of  Mexican 
heroin  has  created  a  large  and  fairly  steady 
number  of  heroin  users  in  the  border  cities, 
tliere  is  evidence  of  a  resurgence  of  heroin 
xise  in  the  more  northern  city  of  Austin,  and 
the  state  has  reported  in  the  last  six  months 
500  untreated  persons  who  have  died,  been 
arrested,  or  developed  serum  hepatitis.  Sim- 
ilar data  has  come  In  from  the  State  of 
Illiuois  which  law  enforcement  Identifies  as 
a  major  distribution  point  for  Mexican 
heroin.  The  number  of  cl'.ents  in  treatment 
has  tripled  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1974  Cook  County 
(Chicago)  reported  a  100  percent  increase 
in  overdose  deaths.  Even  New  York  City  has 
reported,  within  the  last  few  months,  a  sharp 
Increase  In  the  number  of  heroin  detoxifi- 
cations  being  performed  in  the  Tombs  and 
the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention,  indicating 
an  increase  in  the  availability  of  street 
heroin. 

I  believe  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  amendment  will  stimulate  all  of  us 
to  grapple  with  a  problem  that  must  be 
attended-  to  by  all  of  us:  teacher,  stu- 
dent, parent,  minister,  policeman,  cli- 
nician, and  involved  citizen. 

I  believe  it  is  all  well  and  feood  to  talk 
about  budget  cuts  to  le.ssen  the  possibil- 
ity of  fanning  tiie  fli-es  of  Inflation,  but 
we  cf  nnot  stand  by  and  see  our  childi'en's 
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lives   burned   out   by   alcohol   or   drug 
addiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  toipoint  out 
a  report  from  tlie  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  Special  Action  OBLce  for 
Drug  Abuse  Pi-evention,  on  tliis  subject 
which  is  entitled  'Current  Trends  on 
Drug  Abuse,"  dated  November  18,  1974, 
which  gives  us,  for  example,  such  fig- 
ures as  these:  Patients  in  federally 
funded  treatment  in  June  of  1974  were 
35,000;  patients  in  federally  funded 
treatment  in  August  of  1974  were  71,000, 
an  increase  of  98  percent. 

New  patients  entering  treatment  in 
June  numbered  7.000,  in  August,  14.000. 
an  Increase  of  100  peicent  in  only  a  few 
months. 

What  the  program  wliich  we  are  dis- 
cussing here — which  is  not  funded  at  all, 
I  again  wish  to  point  out,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  or  ha\'ing  it  in  tlie  reg- 
ular bill,  but  it  is  simply  not  funded— 
seeks  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  education  so  that  yoimg  people  may 
have  a  strong  argument  against  narco- 
tics addiction  or  alcoboli<;m — alcohol- 
ism, by  way,  is  a  very  major  and  a  verj- 
growing  problem  among  the  very 
young — rather  than  that  they  should  be 
the  subjects  or  patients,  as  I  have  just 
described  them,  with  infinitely  greater 
expenditures. 

This  program  has  been  operating  since 
1971  with  very  considerable  success. 

The  general  level  of  expenditure  has 
been  in  the  area  of  $12  million  a  year. 
But  in  1974,  for  ob\ious  reasons,  that 
was  cut  to  $5.7  million,  and  the  cut  to 
$5.7  million,  by  the  way,  was  very,  very 
material  and  was  a  very  serious  curtail- 
ment of  this  program  with  a  major  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  teams  that 
could  be  trained,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated by  funding  only  338,  to  wit,  one- 
third  of  the  1,000  local  school  districts 
which  were  applicants  for  participation 
in  the  school-based  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  also 
been  supported  in  terms  of  the  serious 
increase  in  drug  addiction  by  tlie  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  DuPont,  the  Dii-ector  of  the 
White  House  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  which  I  pre- 
viously cited. 

This  is  a  very  grave  problem.  We  know 
it  well.  The  Federal  Government  is 
spending  $316  million  already  with  re- 
spect to  it.  There  is  no  provision  in  that 
$316  million  for  the  educational  aspects 
which  I  have  just  described. 

I  have  heai-d  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnuson") — and  I  know  his 
deep  sympathy  with  many  of  these  pro- 
grams— and  the  stress  under  which  he 
has  been  put  by  tlie  various  amendments 
which  have  been  offered.  But  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  Uiis  is  really  an  amend- 
ment of  first  impression  because  this  is 
a  characteristic  amendment  to  a  sup- 
j.l"mcntal  appropriation  bill. 

I  repeat  this  Is  a  characteristic  amend- 
intnt  to  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  because  the  law  was  signed  in  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  consideration  of 
the  regular  appropriation  and  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  supplemental.  It  was 
signed  on  September  21,  1974.  by  the 
President.  Hence,  this  program  is  com- 
pletely unfunded. 


Theie  ib  every  reason  for  continuing 
it — much  more  reason,  in  fact-^cause 
of  the  inci-ease  of  the  use  than  there  was 
before,  and  that  is  whj'  I  gave  the  figures 
and  the  facts  on  the  increase  in  use.  So 
we  come  in  and  ask  that  it  be  made  pos- 
sible at  the  same  rate  as  1974  for  the 
progiam  to  continue. 

I  might  point  out,  too,  that  I  do  not 
feel  I  am  dealing  witli  people  who  are 
misympathetic.  Senator  Macnusons 
committee  on  appropriations  provides 
for  tills  $316  milhon  for  drug  use  and 
alcohol,  that  is  drug  addiction  and  al- 
coholism, and  Senator  McClellan  was 
mj'  particular  hero  because  when  I  served 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  It 
was  he  who  recognized  the  situation  and 
offered  the  first  amendment  to  create  a 
di-ug  addiction  progiam  in  the  Federal 
establishment. 

Whatever  may  be  their  position  on  this 
particular  matter,  I  shall  be  forever 
grateful  to  both  of  them.  But  I  only  point 
out  that  I  do  not  argue  in  any  opposi- 
tional way  because  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  dealing  with  people  who  are  unsym- 
pathetic. But,  again,  I  repeat,  this  is  a 
classic  application  of  what  a  supplemen- 
tal is  for,  to  wit,  to  fund  a  progi-am 
which  has  been  ongoing,  where  the  law 
lapsed,  where  the  law  has  now  been  re- 
newed, and  where  there  is  no  way  to  get 
it  funded  except  by  a  supplemental,  un- 
le.<:s  we  are  to  wait  until  the  1976  fiscal 
yeai-  which,  I  think,  is  hardly  fair  in  a 
situation  of  this  character. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  a  table  of  the 
amounts  of  money  authorized  and  ex- 
pended starting  in  1971  through  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

APPROPRIATION  HISTORY:  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATIOW  ACT 


RSMI 
ye;ir 


Authori2eb' 
(millioiis} 


Appro- 
priated      Obliealed 


Expended 


197L... 

1972 

1973.... 
1974.... 
1975.... 


$10 
20 

■>s 

?6 


$6,  oon,  000 

13.024,000 
12, 400. 000 
5, 700, 000 


$5,901,000 
13. 022, 000 
12. 322, 000 
5,7C0.000 


J196,0«) 
6  916,  000 
11,936,000 
8, 435.  000 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wa.shlngton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  here 
again  is  another  program  v.'here  the  ob- 
jectives are  great,  and  we  are  all  for  it 
and  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  about  it. 
like  so  many  other  programs  in  this  bill. 

If  there  was  an  attempt  to  cut  the  bill 
do\vn,  of  course,  there  would  be  more 
money  foi*  tliese  programs.  However, 
although  thi.'^  is  a  vei-y  great  concern  of 
many,  many  people,  all  the  people  in  the 
country,  from  the  administration  to 
Congres.',  this  question  of  the  abiL^e  of 
drugs,  this  is  not  quite  the  approach  that 
should  be  made,  in  my  opinion. 

The  amendment  would  add  $5.7  mil- 
lion. There  was  $12  million  provided  for 
this  program  in  1973  and  $5.7  million  in 
1974.  There  wa<:  no  provision — the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  right — this  year 
becau.<;e  this  program  was  never  intended 
to  go  on  beyond  that. 

Tlie  committee  carefully  reviewed  this 
item  again  in  the  regular  bill,  wondering 
whether  It  should  stop.  We  found  that 
we  wanted  to  do  it  in  the  beginning,  and 


the  record  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  for  those  2  yeai-s  was 
to  get  the  States  and  localities  to  focus 
on  drug  problems. 

In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  committee 
found  this  program  to  be  very,  very  in- 
effective. In  fact,  in  some  instances  the 
progi-ams — and  this  is  sad  testimony — 
had  the  reverse  effect.  Some  students 
were  using  the  class  as  a  training  ground 
for  di-ug  abuse,  and  it  was  not  working 
tlie  way  we  thought  it  shoiild  work. 

I  was  hopeful  that  it  would  work  so 
that  we  could  continue  on  with  it.  But 
we  have  in  the  bill,  in  the  regular  bill. 
$221,435,000  for  drug  abuse. 

These  funds  aie  for  the  training,  com- 
munity projects,  project  grants  to  States. 
et  cetera,  and  in  any  one  of  these  pro- 
grams one  could  use  the  money,  some 
money,  for  the  laudable  pmposes  the 
Senator  wants. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  with  tlie  $221  ini]- 
lioii  and  the  reluctance  of  people  to  go 
on  with  this  program,  because  it  was  only 
intended  to  be  a  pilot  operation,  that  thib 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

So,  therefore,  I  reluctantly  oppase  it 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  regular  bill  for  these  pur- 
poses— $221  million— and  that  has  gone 
up  a  great,  great  deal  since  we  started 
recognizing  this  problem  a  few  years  ago. 
So  I  say,  I  reluctantly  do  this.  II  cre- 
ates the  implication  we  are  against 
some  kind  of  program  to  combat  drug 
abuse  and,  of  course,  we  hold  to  just 
the  reverse.  That  is  why  we  put  this 
huge  amount  of  money  in  the  regulai 
HEW  bill  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  the  Senator  fioni 
New  York  that  on  this  particular  lacet 
of  the  program,  our  best  testimony  indi- 
cates, although  the  word  sounded  good- 
drug  education — in  some  cases  it  has 
not  worked  out  at  all.  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  a  httle  longer  look  and  luge  in 
the  report  tliat  where  people  think  it 
should  continue  there  is  ample  money 
within  the  $221  million  for  NIDA  to  do 
this  and  ample  authority  to  do  it. 

I  hope  they  will  work  something  out. 
That  is  the  reason  I  oppose  it. 

If  I  thought  we  could  do  something 
about  dnig  abuse  in  this  country,  I 
would  be  standing  here  wanting  $500 
million,  if  that  would  do  the  job.  Tliat  is 
my  opinion.  j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President.  hov,/much 
time  do  I  have?  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minute3  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  1  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  listened  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
I  am  certainly  sympathetic  with  his 
viewpoint  and  the  amoimt  of  money  he 
has  placed  m  this  bill  of  $221  million. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  $221  mil- 
lion, as  he  has  stated,  there  is  not  one 
dime  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  reduced  It  to  $5.7 
million  from  the  $12  million.  The  $12 
million  is  ab.«oIutely  essential. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  chair  that  has  held 
hearings  also  on  this  subject  matter  over 
the  course  of  the  last  6  years. 

Certainly,  we  have  had  difficulties  In 
education  programs,  but  we  have  been 
correcting  those  diflQcultles  with  experi- 
ence as  each  year  has  passed. 

There  Is  today,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  stated,  an  increasing  in- 
flux of  heroin  into  the  United  States. 
The  di'Ug  problem  is  not  diminishing.  It 
is  increasing  when  you  consider  alcohol 
in  the  total. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
Congress,  this  Senate,  expressed  its  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  just  a  while  back  by 
voting  positively  to  pass  this  bill,  the  au- 
thorization bill.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  the  bill  into  law  and 
now  what  we  are,  in  effect,  saying,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  negate  a  previous  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President,  of  a  need  for  money 
in  public  education  run  through  this  de- 
partment. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  reconsider  his  position. 
This  matter  is  very  minimal.  It  will  not 
meet  the  essential  needs  we  could  go  on 
with,  if  we  did,  and  I  think  the  Senator's 
heart  is  right,  but  I  certainly  think  the 
consideration  he  has  given  this  has  been 
wrong  and  is  mistaken.  I  do  believe  we 
need  this  money,  an  essentially  small, 
amount,  to  continue  the  programs. 

All  of  us  are  sympathetic  with  the 
overall  budget  needs  and  with  the  re- 
straint in  considering  that,  but  I  do  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  awy  of  us  in 
restraint  want  to  reduce  an  amount  of 
money  that  will  absolutely  wipe  out  a 
program  that  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator  who  spent  6  years  dealing  with 
this  subject  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Authorization 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  is  absolutely  needed. 
I  encourage  the  Senate  to  siipport  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  a  half 
minute. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  not 
let  stand  the  fact  that  I  did  not  say  there 
is  anything  in  the  $221  million  that  spec- 
ifies to  be  used  for  this  program. 

What  I  do  say,  under  the  authority, 
within  the  .$221  million,  any  amount  they 
wanted  to  use,  particularly  in  grants  to 
States,  and  those  things,  could  be  used 
for  this  particular  program  if  they 
wished. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  facts  are  that  they  do  not  wLsh, 
and  this  program  will  be  ended  unless  we 
specifically  put  in  the  sum  of  monev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  a  half 
minute. 

I  suppose  so  much  of  this  S221  million 
the  people  have  already  programed, 
and  think  they  are  going  to  set,  and  they 
would  be  reluctant  to  change  it.  but 
within  $221  million  they  can  surely  find 
$5  million  for  these  programs  in  50 
States,  that  would  not  be  much  ol"  a  sliift 
;.t  all. 

Now,  a  lot  of  this  is  given  to  the  White 
House  program,  as  tlie  Senator  knows. 


Now,  if  the  budget  will  set  up  any 
amoimt  of  money 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  lias  got  to  be 
looked  at.  I  will  say  that.  It  has  got  to 
be  looked  at  because  some  of  it  is  going 
in  reverse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Senator  Hughes  has  been  a  great  hero 
in  this  field.  I  am  really  devastated  that 
we  are  losing  him.  but  that  is  life. 

But  the  points  that  he  has  made  are 
very  accurate.  The  Senate  has  just  acted; 
it  is  not  the  committee  that  decided  this 
is  a  good  or  bad  program;  the  Senate  and 
the  House  passed  it  and  the  President 
signed  it  into  law.  so  that  is  the  conclu- 
sive finding. 

Because  this  is  November  it  means 
killing  it.  It  is  not  in  a  supplemental;  it 
will  not  figure  until  the  budget  of  1976; 
it  is  a  program  that  will  pass  out  the 
window.  Educational  institutions  are  not 
going  to  continue  the  machinery  for 
dealing  with  this  if  there  is  no  funding 
for  the  next  7  months. 

I  respectfully  submit,  this  is  a  typical 
example  of  shortsighted  economy.  We 
are  spending  $316  million,  substantively, 
and  Senator  Magnuson  knows  as  well  as 
I  that  every  dollar  is  spoken  for  in  teims 
of  the  rest  of  the  program  and  the  rest  of 
treatment,  for  which  I  believe  the  money 
is  inadequate  anyhow,  but  that  is  an- 
other day's  argument. 

So  the  education  part  will  go  by  the 
boards  and  that  is  the  one  hope  we 
have — trying  to  reduce  usage,  both  in 
social  terms  and  in  terms  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  spends. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  tliis 
is  a  classic  case  for  a  supplemental  and 
that  it  is  a  classic  case  of  being  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  question 
is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  • 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  >,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT*,  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy;,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph*  are  ncce.ssaiily 
absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  "Mr.  Humphrey  i  is  ab- 
sent on  olficial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  ore^sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 


Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  each 
vote  "yea.*' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yea.-?  42, 
no ys  45,  as  follows: 


(No.  490  Leg.) 

YEAS— 42 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bnyh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Be»ll 

Hathawny 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brock 

Jacksou 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Mansfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

McCUire 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Clsirk 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Taft 

Fong 

Mondale 

'funnev 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Crlffln 

Moss 

NAYS— 45 

■Williams 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bellmen 

Ooldwatcr 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Haskell 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Scott, 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    HoUlngs 

William  L 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Stevenson 

Cook 

luouye 

Symington 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MiignuBon 

Tower 

Domenlci 

McClellan 

Young 

Eastland 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

McQovern 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Church 

Humphrey 

Donuuick 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  No.  1973. 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes  on  all  other  amendments 
to  be  offered  and  that  on  rollcalls  from 
now  on,  the  time  be  limited  to  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
VETO  MESSAGES  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  ordered 
that  the  debate  on  the  veto  message  on 
vocational  rehabilitation  commence  not 
later  than  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow;  that 
debate  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  commence  at  1:00  p.m.;»  that  the 
vote  on  the  veto  message  on  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  commence  im- 
mediately at  2  p.m.,  to  be  followed  im- 
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mediately  by  a  vote  on  the  veto  message 
on  vocational  rehabilitation;  that  the 
time  for  debate  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Thursday,  November  21, 
1974,  at  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  the  Senat« 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  veto  of 
H.R.  14225  (the  Vocational  Rebabllitation 
Act),  with  debate  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
or  their  designees  on  the  question  of  v.'heth- 
er  the  bill  shall  pass  the  objections  of  the 
Piesident  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
trary notwlth.standlng  until  the  hour  of 
1:00  p.m.  At  1:00  p.m.  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  veto  of 
H.R.  12471  (the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act),  with  debate  controlled  under  the 
same  conditions  until  the  hovir  of  2:00  p.m. 
At  2:00  p.m.  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote 
first  on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  followed  Immediately  by  a  vote  on  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  lines  11  through  25,  and 
on  page  12,  strike  lines  1  through  17  and 
insert  the  follo-'/lng: 

SCHOOL  assistance  in  federally  affected 
abeas 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep^ 
tember  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  chV. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  a.s 
amended  (20  U.S.C.,  ch.  19),  $340,300,000,  of 
which  $320,300,000,  including  $43,000,000  for 
amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950,  as  amended,  and 
$20,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  bv  said  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950:  Provided,  That  none  of  tlie 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  the 
amounts  to  which  such  agencv  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of 
title  I: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  shall  be  available  to  pay 
any  local  educational  agency  In  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant 
to  .section  3(a)  of  said  title  I  if  the  number 
of  children  in  average  dally  attendance  In 
schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  .said 
section  3(a)  is  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
tlie  total  number  of  children  In  such 
schools:  Provided  further.  That,  with  the 
exception  of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  repair.-  for 
facilities  constructed  under  section  10,  aoue 


of  the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under 
section  5  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b) : 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5  per  centum 
may  be  used  to  fund  section  6  of  said  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $38,- 
900,000  may  be  used  to  insure  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  an  agency  pursuant  to 
title  I  (except  section  7)  shall  not  be  less, 
by  more  than  five  per  centum,  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  free  public  education  made 
by  such  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  than 
the  amount  of  its  payment  under  title  I 
(except  section  7)  for  the  fiscal  year  1974: 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  shall  be  for  carrying  out 
section  305(b)  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
380. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  assist- 
ant, Mrs.  Barbara  Kernan,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Cirr     NEEDLESS     IMPACT     AREA     AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  for  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975  from  $656,016,- 
000,  the  amount  recommended  by  our 
distinguished  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  $340,300,000 — a  long  overdue 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $315,716,000. 
My  amendment  simply  would  result  in 
the  elimination  of  payments  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  school  districts  merely 
on  the  basis  of  the  presence  of  children 
whose  parents  happen  to  work  on  Fed- 
eral property.  Such  children  are  known 
as  I  b)  children  in  the  jargon  of  the  im- 
pact aid  legislation.  The  elimination  of 
such  moneys  would  not  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  education  nor  the  budgets  of  such 
districts  in  any  significant  way.  since 
I  have  built  into  my  amendment  a  sum 
of  $38,900,000  as  a  protection  for  any 
districts  losing  more  than  5  percent  of 
tlieir  total  1974  operating  budget  as  a  re- 
sult of  eliminating  category  (b)  children. 

My  amendment  is  an  economy  meas- 
ure which  would  shear  nearly  a  third  of 
a  billion  dollars  from  our  infiated  na- 
tional budget — but  it  is  more  than  an 
economy  measure.  My  primary  motiva- 
tion in  offering  this  amendment  Is  to  end 
a  program  which  in  too  many  instances 
is  unnecesary — and  worse.  It  actually 
takes  money  from  the  poor  to  subsidize 
the  rich,  another  example  of  the  Robin- 
hood  in  reverse  principle. 

Let  me  clarify  at  the  outset  that  my 
amendment  in  no  way  affects  the  cate- 
gory (a)  students.  As  Senators  know, 
categoi-y  <a)  includes  those  children 
whose  parents  reside  and  work  on  Fed- 
eral property  while  categorj'  (b)  includes 
those  children  whose  parents  reside  or 
work  on  Federal  property.  I  do  not  argue 
against  the  widely  acknowledged  impact 
that  category  (a)  children  make  upon  a 
community.  I  concur  with  our  commit- 
tee that  Federal  allocations  in  this  cate- 
gory should  remain  at  the  90  percent  to 
100  percent  range  of  entitlements  as  pro- 
vided in  the  supplemental  bill  now  mi- 
der  consideration. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  Congress 


musters  the  courage  to  scrutinize  what 
has  become  one  of  our  sacred  cows  and 
takes  a  close  look  at  the  recipients  and 
effects  of  (b)  category  moneys.  I  am 
certainly  not  the  first  to  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  this  portion  of  the  impact  aid 
program.  President  ELsenhower  called  it 
"arbitrary  and  illogical."  President  Ken- 
nedy said  it  "gives  more  money  to  more 
schools  for  more  years  than  either  logic 
or  economy  can  justify."  President  John- 
son urged  its  revision.  Nixon  said  tJie 
program  has  'been  twisted  out  of  shape  ' 
and  is  "unfair."  Former  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Pinch  called  the  program  "a  di- 
rect boondoggle."  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  said  that  it  is  a  "boondoggle  that 
funnels  himdreds  of  millions  of  doUar.s 
into  the  wrong  areas."  David  Broder  of 
the  Washington  Post  has  called  it  "a 
classic  congressional  pork  barrel." 

The  (b)  category  of  impact  aid  is  an 
idea  which  has  outlived  its  time.  When 
impact  aid  was  conceived  in  1950,  it  was 
justifiable  as  an  emergency  mea.sure  to 
assist  school  districts  which  were  being 
flooded  by  children  whose  parents  were 
working  on  Government  installations, 
such  as  at  those  military  bases  reacti- 
vated by  the  Korean  war.  The  program 
was  bom  in  1950  with  a  modest  $30  mil- 
lion outlay,  but  by  1974  had  blossomed 
into  a  $610,000,000  program. 

Just  think  of  that,  Mr.  President:  It 
has  expanded  20-fold  since  1950.  Since 
its  inception,  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  over  $7.2  billion  for  impact 
aid. 

The  proeram  and  the  number  of  recip- 
,  ients  have  grown  faster  than  Topsy.  At 
the  start  of  the  program,  the  prerequisite 
for  receiving  funds  was  a  minimum  of  3 
percent  federally  connected  children  oI 
the  total  school  district's  enrollment.  In 
1966,  Congress  took  the  Ud  off  the  for- 
mula and  said,  "Come  and  get  it"  to 
any  school  district  which  had  400  or 
more  "impact"  students — regardless  of 
whetlier  tliat  400  constituted  a  small 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  district  s 
em-oUment.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  although  only  2.3  mil- 
Uon  children  were  federally  connected, 
half  tlie  Nation's  schoolchildren  went  to 
schools  receiving  impact  aid. 

No  wonder  the  pit)gram  has  been  so 
politically  popular.  Yearly  checks  from 
Washington  pouring  regularly  into  a 
Senator's  State  or  a  Congressman's  dis- 
trict which  could  be  used  to  underwrite 
anj-thing  from  badminton  birdies  in  the 
girl's  gjm  class  to  the  aspirin  in  the 
teachers  lounge — with  no  questions 
asked. 

On  top  of  that,  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining who  is  federally  coijnected  are 
disturbingly  loose.  If  a  highway-main- 
tenance crewman  works  on  State  roads 
which  cross  Federal  land,  for  example, 
his  children  technically  are  counted  for 
funding.  One  district  gets  approximately 
a  quarter  of  its  locally  raised  school  rev- 
enue from  taxes  paid  by  privately  owned 
oil-drilling  equipment  operating  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  Yet  the  people  who  operate 
that  equipment  are  considered  to  be  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,  and  conse- 
quently their  children  qualify  in  the  dis- 
tinct for  impact  aid  funds. 

To  me.  the  most  blatant  feature  of 
the  program  is  the  unfairness  of  its  dis- 
ti-ibuilon  of  moneys.  Whether  or  not  a 
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district  receives  fuiicls  has  no  bearing 
upon  its  financial  need.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, and  primarily  because  of  the 
large  numbers  of  children  counted  under 
categoi-y  (b).  the  program  has  benefited 
rich  districts  while  robbing  the  poor.  Of 
the  20  school  districts  receiving  the  laig- 
e.st  amounts  of  impact  aid,  15  have  me- 
dian family  uicomes  above  the  national 
average.  Let  us  start  by  looking  close  to 
home. 

Take  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  for  exam- 
ple. In  1973  its  median  family  income 
was  $14,942,  highest  in  the  Nation,  com- 
pared with  a  national  average  of  $9,544. 
Yet  Fairfax  Coimty  in  Hscal  year  1974 
collected  $13,335,883  in  impact  aid  funds. 
Of  tliat  total.  12.119,997  of  those  dollais 
were  brought  in  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  so-called  <b)  category  children. 
That  sum  is  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  the  total  impact  aid  money  gointr 
to  the  country's  100  poorest  counties,  if 
that  is  not  Robin  Hood  m  rever.se.  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

Let  us  explore  our  neighborhood  a  Ut- 
tle  fm-ther.  How  about  our  Maryland 
bedroom  commui^lty  for  Uncle  Sam's 
employees?  Montgomery  Counti',  with  a 
median  family  income  of  S13,257  raked 
in  $6,088,504  last  year,  and  the  (b)  clail- 
dren  were  responsible  for  bringing  $5,- 
997.540  of  that  total.  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty's neighbor,  Piince  Georges  County 
did  even  better.  With  a  median  family 
Income  of  $10,901,  Prince  Georges  Comi- 
ty received  $9,802,486.  of  which  $8,806,- 
789  was  for  categorj-  (b)  children.  I  could 
give  Arlington  and  Alexandria  in  Vlr- 
gmia  as  similar  examples  and  add  count- 
less others.  But  I  think  the  point  is 
clear — many  school  distilcts  with  the 
higliest  median  family  incomes  in  the 


country  received  tremendous  sums 
under  the  impact  aid  program,  and  pri- 
marily because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
category  fb>  children. 

Now  the  question  might  be  raised — 
well,  does  not  the  presence  of  such  large 
numbers  of  (b)  students  cause  a  burden 
on  tire  education  budget  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live?  The  an- 
swer mu.st  be  a  resounding  "No!"  be- 
cause most  of  the  children  of  Federal 
employees  who  attend  schools  in  these 
counties  are  from  families  who  own  prop- 
erty which  is  taxable,  and  those  tax  funds 
are  .ivailable  for  the  education  budget. 
The  basic  assumption  of  the  impact  aid 
legislation  is  that  Federally  connected 
students  are  an  economic  burden  upon  a 
community.  There  are  profound  prob- 
lems with  that  assumption. 

The  present  Impact  aid  program  over- 
estimates the  net  burden  in  many  cases. 
Let  us  examine  a  fe^-v.  First,  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  creation  of  a 
new — or  the  expansion  of  an  existing — 
Federal  installation,  can  create  a  wealthy 
community.  Better  wages  for  local  resi- 
dents who  work  at  the  installation  Is  a 
direct  effect,  and  the  indirect  effect 
comes  through  greater  employment  in 
local  stores  and  sei-vice  operations.  We 
have  just  seen  the  disproportionately 
high  median  family  incomes  in  the  area 
surrounding  Wasliington,  D.C.  We  can 
reasonably  speculate  tliat  if  the  capital 
had  remained  in  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington might  have  been  a  town  depend- 
ent on  the  ports  of  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,  with  an  economy  that  might 
be  comparable  to  that  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
or  Newport  News,  Va.  Yet,  ik>w.  because 
of  the  presence  of  such  high  nmnbers  of 
Federal  employees,  the  Washington  area 
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economy,  with  Its  restaurants,  stores, 
real  estate,  and  so  forth,  far  surpasses 
that  of  Baltimore  or  Newport  News.  It  is 
certainly  fair  to  areue  that  these  higher 
incomes  are  reflected  in  higher  property 
values,  and  thus  in  a  greater  taxpaylng 
capacity  in  the  school  districts  serving 
tlie  area.  The  Federal  Government  has 
created  similar  relatively  wealthy  com- 
munities in  HuntsvUle,  Ala.,  with  the 
Redstone  Arsenal,  and  in  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla.  Even  without  Federal  impact 
aid,  such  communities  are  probably 
much  better  able  to  fhiance  more  than 
adequate  public  education  systems  than 
they  would  have  been  without  Uncle 
Sam's  presence.  In  these  cases,  and  in 
others,  impact  aid  dollars  tend  to  add 
one  more  feather  to  an  already  finely 
plumed  economic  cap. 

The  effects  are  compounded.  Essen- 
tially, what  happens  is  that  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  deficit  education 
fhiancing.  In  1969,  the  Batelle  Memorial 
Institute  of  Columbus,  Ohio  conducted 
a  study  on  school  assistance  in  Federal 
affected  areas.  It  concluded  that  those 
districts  with  high  percentages  of  Fed- 
eral students,  such  as  Montgomery  and 
Fairfax  counties,  tend  to  be  able  to  com- 
bine local  resources.  State  aldfand  Fed- 
eral impact  aid  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  education,  as  reflected  in 
low  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  high  per- 
pupil  expenditmes,  while  at  the  same 
lime  making  a  lower  tax  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recosd  a 
table  from  that  study  which  bears  out 
tliis  point. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


PROFILE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874  RECIPIENTS  BY  EXTEiWT  OF  FEDERAL  IMPACT,  1S67  CS 
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Source:  Battelle  calculations. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  rich  districts  can 
tax  their  residents  less,  and  have  better 
education  because  of  the  presence  of 
category  (b)  children,  than  districts  with 
no  or  few  such  children. 

And,  to  further  add  Insult  to  injm-y. 
the  extent  of  overpayment  is  shown  in 
those  richer,  heavily  impacted  districts 
where  the  rich  are  getting  so  much  more 
education  for  so  much  less  local  effort. 
More  for  less.  Bargains  for  the  rich.  The 
situation  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  would  be 
if  Filene's  bargain  ba.sement  opened  its 
doors  only  to  those  with  incomes  above 
S20.000. 

Mr.  President,  money  for  category  •  b  > 
students  has  no  business  being  hiciuded 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  wc  are 
considering  today  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  articulated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  by  sup- 
porting my  amendment,  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration subscribes.  Both  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare adliere  to  the  position  maintained 
in  my  amendment. 

Keep  in  muid  that  my  amendment  wiU 
not  lower  educational  standai-ds  nor 
cause  budgetary  hardships  to  those  dis- 
tricts which  up  to  now  have  been  receiv- 
ing milhons  of  dollars  of  category  (b) 
moneys.  Remember  that  this  amendment 
includes  language  to  appropriate  $38,- 
900,000  for  making  special  payments  to 
those  school  districts  whicli  are  most 
severely  affected  by  the  termination  of 
category  (b) .  It  would  pay  to  those  dis- 
tricts any  amount  which  represents  a 
greater  than  5  percent  los.s  of  their 
1974  operating  budgets.  Remember  also 
tliat  category  (a>  entitlements  remain 
untouched. 

Ml-.  President,  we  must  not  pass  this 
opportunity  to  protect  individual  school 
districts,  while  at  the  .same  time,  save 
Uie  Nation  nearly  a  third  of  a  billion  tax 
dollars.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  can-ying  out  this  responsibility. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Helms > .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi'.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  cut  out  (b)  student  im- 
pact aid.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  us  .sit- 
ting here  who  do  not  disagree  with  a  lot 
of  things  he  said.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  aiid  I  have,  for  some  time. 
tried  and  tiled,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  succeed.  The  problem  is  tliat  as 
long  as  it  is  tlie  law,  we  cannot  do  mucli 
about  it  but  furnish  the  <b>  student  im- 
pact aid.  Everybody  is  now  dependent 
upon  it. 

I  have  told  this  story  many  times,  but 
I  shall  tell  it  again.  I  am  a  little  bit  em- 
barrassed about  impact  aid.  I  think  I 
started  it  all.  I  never  knew  it  would 
spread  this  far.  They  were  buflding  a 
dam  out  in  the  State  of  Washington 
called  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  county 
was  notliing  but  sagebrush  and  jack- 
rabbits.  They  did  not  have  any  school 
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funds  at  all.  Because  it  was  a  Govern- 
ment dam,  I  got  the  money,  knpact  aid 
money,  to  build  a  grade  school  for  the 
children  of  the  workers. 

That  is  what  started  It.  Now  it  has 
gone  on  and  on,  and  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  had  limited  it  only  to  that. 

There  are  many  things  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  said  that  I 
am  in  agreement  with,  and  that  Sena- 
tor Cotton  is,  also,  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us.  But  we  do  not  have  much  to  do 
about  it  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
make  three  points.  One,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  mandated  to  fully  appropriate 
funds  for  everj'thing  authorized.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  but  we  are  obli- 
gated as  long  as  the  law  is  there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  2,  the  adminis- 
tration would  hke  us  to  make  this  dele- 
tion of  category  (b)  entitlements. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  cut  out 
of  the  budget  all  (b)  student  fimds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  3,  I  do  leave 
$38.9  million  in  my  amendment,  so  any 
school  district  which  would  lose  more 
than  5  percent  of  its  operating  funds 
as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  (b)  ftmds  would 
be  reimbursed  for  any  loss  in  excess  of 
5  percent.  That  is  the  estimate  that  the 
DHEW  says  will  take  care  of  that.  So 
there  would  be  no  seriouslj'  bad  impact, 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  shall  liave  to  do 
sometliing  about  the  legislative  matter 
before  we  can  make  a  dent  on  (a)  and 
(bi  impact  aid  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
consider  accepting  this  if  I  modify  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  could  not  take  this, 
because  they  would  not  even  let  me  in 
the  House  conference  if  this  happened. 
Every  Congressman  has  impact  aid  in  his 
school  district.  I  may  as  well  stay  home 
from  the  conference  if  I  do  that. 

No,  I  think  it  is  going  on,  but  I  think 
there  have  to  be  some  radical  changes  in 
what  they  are  doing. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  because,  like 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said.  He  is  only  reiterating 
what  many  of  us  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past,  that  the  impact  aid  program 
no  longer  serves  the  need  for  which  it  was 
created. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
reference  to  the  Batelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute study.  That  study  did  not  conclude, 
hov.'ever,  that  the  entire  Federal  assist- 
ance program  should  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  I  do  not  do  that 
ii!  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Nor  did  it  advocate 
tliminating  the  B  students.  It  recom- 
mended revising  the  direction  of  the 
program,  so  that  the  program  provides 
tlie  aid  to  the  school  districts  that  really 
need  the  aid,  and  sometimes  those  are 
B  students,  not  just  A  students. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment   provides   $38.9  milUon  for 


protection  of  areas  where  this  would  re- 
sult in  drastic  reductions  in  operating 
budgets. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  However,  the  district 
that  is  very  needy,  and  has  less  than  5 
percent  of  its  operating  budget  in  B  stu- 
dents, is  it  fair  to  take  away  the  5-per- 
cent support  they  do  get? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  analysis  shows  that  tliis 
money  goes  overwhelmingly  to  the  rich 
districts.  One  county,  Fairfax,  gets  more 
than  2'2  times  the  total  amount  received 
by  the  Nation's  100  poorest  counties  com- 
bined. Talking  about  widows  and  or- 
phans, they  are  the  ones  getting  the 
dividends  from  corporations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No  question  of  that; 
but  what  the  Senator  is  doing,  in  effect, 
is  saying  the  program  is  a  massive  at- 
tempt which  is  misdirected.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  a  massive  attempt,  but  it  is  misdi- 
rected. It  is  just  as  wrong  to  destroy 
the  aid  to  the  needy  as  it  is  to  over- 
compensate  those  who  do  not  need  the 
aid. 

I  have  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tees in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House;  I 
have  testified  before  the  committees  in 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  Batelle  Me- 
morial Institute  report,  and  suggested 
we  should  revise  the  aid  program  so  that 
the  aid  is  channeled  into  those  systems 
that  need  it.  But  Uiis  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate  on  that  kind  of  a  cornplex  prob- 
lem, and  I  very  reluctantly  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  factor:  As 
this  thing  has  grown,  we  have  gotten  to 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  going 
back  and  helping  out  States,  counties, 
and  other  places,  and  this  has  become, 
now,  a  revenue-sharing  measure.  It  is 
a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  in  lieu  of  the  loss  of  taxes. 
So  it  has  one  aspect  to  it  that  has  giown, 
since  I  first  started  out  with  this  little 
school  out  in  the  sagebrush. 

Actually,  the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  for  the  loss  of  taxes  has  become 
looked  upon  by  school  district  people  and 
other  people  as  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment,  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  rec- 
ord. I  do  hope  that  in  the  next  year  or 
so  we  can  obtain  some  corrections  and 
reforms.  I  think,  as  Senator  Magnuson 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  it  does  need 
correcting,  and  I  hope  we  can  revise  the 
basic  legislation,  as  it  is  obviously  a  very 
misdirected  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  good  record  for  us.  but  there  is 
an  ingrown  issue  here  which  will  make 
it  very  difficult,  because  it  is  a  form  of 
revenue  sharing  and  a  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes;  but  I  think  the  formula  has 
been  wrong  in  different  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  me  to  ask  a  general 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  in  the  committee 
report  that^e  bill  as  reported  is  $385 
million  over  the  budget  estimate.  Does 
the  Senator  know  how  much  more  has 


been  tulded  here,  by  amendments  already* 
approved? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  About  $115  milUon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  handle  only  the 
section  on  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare, and  we  have  only  added,  I  think, 
about  $4.5  million.  But  for  the  full  bill, 
they  tell  me  it  is  $115  milhon,  the  total. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  has  been  added 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Which  makes  it  about 
$500  miUion  over  the  estimate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  may  ask  another  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Do  I  have  any 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Assuming  that  this  bill 
exceeds  the  estimate  by  $500  milhon,  and 
other  appropriation  bills  carry  corres- 
ponding increases,  does  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  believe  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  then  have  to 
review  all  these  appropriations,  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  total 
established  ceiling,  and  perhaps  to  make 
changes  in  them,  or  what  happens? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WeU.  there  is  a  little 
dispute  about  just  what  the  authority 
of  the  Budget  Committee  is.  These  would 
be  items  coming  out  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  distinf^ished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations-  Com- 
mittee and  his  committee  were  unani- 
mous that  we  thought  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's objective  was  to  establish  a  ceil- 
ing, and  we  would  have  to  come  in  with 
our  priorities  under  the  ceiling;  but  that 
does  not  take  effect  until  next  year. 

But  there  are  other  items  in  appro- 
priations bills.  The  appropriation  bills, 
as  of  now,  total  close  to  $7  or  $7.5  bil- 
lion under  the  budget  estimates.  This 
bill  is  a  httle  more  difficult  to  get 
through. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppose  this  bill  runs 
$600  or  $700  million  over  the  estimate, 
and  the  President  should  feel  duty- 
bound  to  veto  it.  What  happens  then? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  happens  is 
what  will  happen  tomorrow  with  the 
other  things.  That  is  why  we  have  been 
attempting  to  hold  this  bill  down.  We 
do  not  want  another  veto.  We  have  been 
vetoed  now  five  times 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  we  do  not  want 
another  veto  on  HEW.  Now,  this  bill  cov- 
ers every  other  item.  But  the  adminis- 
tration sent  up  over  $5  billion  in  tliis 
chapter  alone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  assuming  that  the 
President  sliould  veto  it,  is  the  Senator 
confident  he  would  not  be  chai-ged  with 
being  against  education,  labor,  health, 
and  all  those  things? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  always  charged 
with  that.  That  Is  why  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult bill.  I  had  to  oppose  an  amendment 
on  drug  abuse  that  I  guess,  in  the  scheme 
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of  things,  doUarwise.  did  not  amouiit  to 
too  much;  but  they  all  add  up.  So  they 
will  say,  "He  Is  against  contTDlUng  lirug 
abuse."  Every  time  you  vote  agaliut  wtaat 
the  educators  w-ant.  they  say  you  are 
against  ediication. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  pai  tlallj-  clearing  up  this 
misunderstanding  In  my  mind.  But  I 
think  that  when  we  know  we  are  encoui'- 
aging  the  President  to  veto  legislation, 
that  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  I  wish 
we  could  stop  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  kept  HEW 
imder  the  budget  on  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  committee  did, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  is 
under  the  budget  in  the  regular  bill  by 
about  $500  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  The  regular  bill  is  iu 
conference  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  commend  the  cliairman 
of  the  committee  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  BEALXi.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
amendment*,  one  of  which  wUl  be  Im- 
mediately acceptable  to  the  committee, 
I  understand,  and  the  other  will  not. 

I  will  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
amendment  does  the  Senator  prefer  to 
have  read? 

Mr.  BEAIX.  The  one  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  3,  strike  "except  section 
309.^." 

Mr.  BEALli.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
13  of  this  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  under  consideration  we  have  funded 
adult  education  and  excepted  section 
309A  of  the  act  of  1969. 

Section  309A  establishes  a  clearing- 
house for  adult  education  which  creates 
the  framework  within  w^lch  all  of  the 
aid  that  is  available  In  adult  education 
can  be  brought  together  and  dissemi- 
nated to  the  public  so  they  imderetand 
what  programs  are  available. 

This  does  not  cost  any  additional 
money.  It  Just  makes  section  3  09 A  elig- 
ible for  funding  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  already  appropriated. 

As  I  say,  I  discussed  this  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  and  I  imderstand  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  talked  to  us  about  this 
amendment.  Actually  it  Is  a  clarifying 
amendment.  It  does  not  add  any  money 
to  the  bill  and,  therefore,  we  will  accept 
it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BEALli.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCujRE).  Has  all  time  been  yielded 
back?  All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (putting  the  question) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMINDMBNT  NO.  1976 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1976. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  pixx;eeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.    BEALL.    Ml'.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  fuither  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dLspensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  11,  following  line  10,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

r.E.\DINC     IMFBOVXMF.NT     PROGRAMS 

For  carrying  ont  tltl»  VH  of  Public  Law 
93-380  $20,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  shall 
be  for  section  709,  $7,000,000  shall  b«  for 
section  721,  and  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  sec- 
tion 723. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  was  just  reported  would 
fund  the  national,  reading  improvement 
program  which  was  enacted  as  part  of 
Public  Law  93-380.  This  bin  passed 
through  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

This  program  was  authored  by  Sena- 
tors Eagletoit,  DoBiiNicK,  and  myself. 
The  bill  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
DoMENici,  MoNTOYA,  and  Pastorb;  and, 
I  might  say,  this  program  established 
under  the  bill  had  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  education  community. 

The  amendment  which  has  just  been 
reported,  would  provide  $20  million,  of 
which  $10  million  would  be  available 
for  reading-improvement  projects  under 
section  705  of  this  act. 

Under  this  section,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  fund  programs  designed 
by  local  education  agencies  to  overcome 
reading  deficiencies;  $7  million  would  be 
available  for  the  special  emphasis  proj- 
ects imder  section  721.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  will  fund 
specific  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  intensive  In- 
struction by  reading  specialists  and  the 
regular  elementary  teachers. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  provide 
$3  million  to  Implement  section  722, 
which  authorizes  the  development  of 
courses  to  be  available  for  the  showing 
on  public  television — principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers,  so  they  can  bet- 
ter train  the  teachers  who  are  going  to 
have  the  responsibility  to  train  young 
people  to  reaa. 

At  my  request,  the  Library  of  Congress 
surveyed  the  50  States  and  this  survey 
documented  the  Inadequate  preparation 
and  requirements  for  the  teaching  of 
reading.  The  educational  literature  has 
recognized  this  for  some  time.  The  teach- 
ers themselves  have  indicated  the  need 
for  more  training  hi  this  area.  Some  edu- 
cational agencies,  such  as  Baltimore  City, 
have  ordered  teachers  to  take  additional 
courses.  Yet,  it  Is  not  enough  to  recognize 
a  deficiency  but  we  must  provide  the 
means,  for  teachers,  who  after  all  are 
busy  people,  to  get  this  additional  train- 
ing. 

This  would  enable  the  development  of 
12  credit  hours  that  could  be  seen  by 
teachers  everywhere  In  the  country. 

I  believe  the  following  statistics  indi- 
cate the  need  for  action  to  combat  what 
I  have  called  the  "Achilles'  heel"  of 
.^mericun  education,  the  large  number  or 
high  concentration  of  children  in  some  of 
our  schools  with  severe  reading  difficul- 
ties. 

First.  That  some  18'.;  uiilUoa  adults 
are  functional  illiterates; 

Second.  That  some  7  million  elemcn- 
tai-y  and  secondary  children  are  in  severe 
need  of  .special  reading  assistance; 


Tliiid.  Tliat  in  large  mban  areas,  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  clilldren  are  reading 
below  grade  level; 

Fourth.  Tliat  90  percent  of  tlie  700,000 
students  who  drop  out  of  school  annually 
are  classified  as  poor  readers;  and 

Fifth.  That  massive  reading  difficul- 
ties revealed  in  those  statistics  have  been 
confiimed  by  surveys  of  teachers  and 
principals  alike. 

The  Office  of  Education  in  1969  sur- 
veyed 33,000  title  I  elementary  schools  in 
over  9,200  school  districts  across  the 
countiy.  Tw^o  hundred  and  sixteen  thous- 
and teachers  were  asked  to  supply  data 
on  approximately  6  mlUion  pupils  in 
grades  2,  4,  and  6.  These  teachers  judged 
readinii  the  greatest  area  of  need  and 
tliey  e^itimatsd  that  approximately  2.5 
millicu  pupils,  oi'  48  pei'cent  of  tlie  en- 
rollment in  these  grades,  showed  evi- 
dence of  a  critical  need  for  compensatory 
programs  in  reading.  This  data  indicated 
that  22  percent  of  the  urban  schools  had 
70  to  100  percent  of  theU'  (HipHs  reading 
1  year  below  grade  level. 

Similarly,  a  survey  of  principals  rep- 
resenting elementary  school  populations 
of  approximately  20  million  and  a  sec- 
ondary school  population  of  17.8  million 
was  taken  seeking  their  estimate  of  the 
reading  problem.  These  responses  were 
analyzed  by  Carol  Ann  Dwyer  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Testing  Services,  Berkeley,  Calif, 
and  she  found  that  the  principals  iden- 
tified some  4.7  million  pupils  with  read- 
ing problems  in  the  elementary  grades, 
and  2.7  million  in  the  secondaiy  grades. 
Sixth.  Alarmingly,  37  percent  of  the 
elementary  pupils  and  46  percent  of  the 
secondary  pupils  with  reading  problems 
were  reported  to  be  receiving  no  special 
assistance  in  the  Instruction  of  reading. 

The  Depaitment  of  Education  in  my 
State  last  5'ear  released  the  results  of  its 
survey  of  11,000  citizens  on  the  most  Im- 
portant goal  for  Maryland  schools.  The 
survey  found  that  "the  people  of  Mary- 
land believe  that  the  mastering  of  read- 
ing skills  is  the  most  important  education 
goal  for  tlie  schools  of  the  State." 

Seventh.  Over  and  over  again,  parents, 
the  general  public,  and  the  press  across 
the  Nation  have  expressed  concern  with 
poor  student  performance  in  the  funda- 
mental reading  areas. 

Eigiith.  Aitef  I  intioduced  this  meas- 
m-e,  an  individual  from  Texas  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  June 
24,  1973,  which  did  a  stoi-y  on  "Illiterate 
Graduates  Face  Literate  World."  I  want 
to  read  into  the  Record  tlie  fiist  two 
pai-agraphs  from  this  article: 

At  commencetnent  exercises  throughout 
the  cUy  recently,  anywhere  from  500  to  1.000 
of  Dallas'  9,000  graduating  seniors,  accordhi;; 
to  olBclal  estimates,  walked  across  stages  tj 
be  handed  diplomas  they  could  not  read. 

Barely  able  to  read,  m.iny  will  wind  up 
with  poor  jobs  or  no  jobs  at  all. 

Still  in  school,  youngsters  who  are  either 
unable  to  read  at  all  or  read  only  at  the  most 
elementary  level  can  be  found  In  almcit 
every  one  of  Dallas'  43  secondary  schools. 

Dallas  School  Superintendent  Nolan  Estes 
has  e.<itlnuited  more  than  20.000  of  the  public 
school  system's  70.000  secondary  students 
read  &•.  le»8t  two  or  more  years  below  grade 
level. 

Mr.  President,  oa  September  23,  1969, 
then  Commissioner  of  Education  James 
E.  Allen  annoimced  the  beginning  of  a 
uew  right -to-read  program.  Since  tlieu 
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his  three  succe.'^sors  have  also  recognized 
and  supported  reading  as  a  priority  area. 

However,  as  a  recent  special  report  of 

'Education  U.S.A."  noted  this  program 

has   become   one  of   the   most   highly 

publicized  and   underfinanced   Federal 

efforts  in  educational  history." 

The  national  reading  program  pro- 
vides a  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
ciitical  reading  problem.  This  amend- 
ment enables  us  to  begin  this  task. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  im- 
povtant  if  we  fund  this  bill,  this  particu- 
lar act.  that  was  added  as  a  part  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  when  it  passed  through  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  that  it  be  funded  now, 
and  this  is  the  only  vehicle  that  can  be 
used  for  that  funding  this  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  chau'man  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  realize  that  he  has  been 
laboring  mightily  to  see  to  it  that  nothing 
is  added  in  the  way  of  additional  expend- 
itures to  this  bill — I  can  understand 
that — ^but  I  would  suggest  that  tliis  pro- 
posal is  in  a  different  categoi-y  because 
we  are  funding  a  program  which  Con- 
gress has  just  authorized  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  we  embaik  on 
this  program  at  this  time  because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  vei'y  important  national 
problem,  and  I  think  it  should  be  of  the 
liighest  priority  concern  to  all  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  body,  as  it  is  of  concern  to 
peoiDle  across  the  country,  that  we  have 
the  ability,  first  of  all,  to  identify  young 
people  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  of  school  who  do  not  read  up 
to  standard,  and  then  once  we  identify 
them  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  cor- 
i-ect  this  deficiency  and  that  our  teach- 
ers are  adequately  trained  and  prepared 
to  do  the  job. 

It  is  uiteresting  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal is  supported  not  only  by  the  educa- 
tional community  but  it  received  wide- 
spread support  throughout  the  entire 
community.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  in- 
.«tance,  replying  to  an  Education  USA 
Suney,  said  the  following : 

I  agree  with  those  who  are  ct)ucerued  aix)i!t 
the  fact  there  are  bo  many  fimctlonally  U- 
1  iterate  people  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
ill  afford  such  a  situation  In  a  free  and 
open  society  wliich  requhes  a  reasonably 
informed  and  enlightened  citizenry  for  Its 
very  existence.  Such  functionally  illiterate 
people  are  unable  to  fully  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities to  society  and  share  fully  In  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  It.  They  become  a  biwden  to  all  of  us. 
Because  of  Its  many  Implications  and  rami- 
ficatious  this  is  a  problem  requiring  Inuuedi- 
ate  and  continuing  attention. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  suggest  tliat  this  is 
the  kind  of  Immediate  attention  that  this 
problem  deserves,  and  I  think  it  Is  rather 
appropriate  that,  by  accident,  this 
amendment  bears  the  number  1976  be- 
cause In  1976  we  are  marking  our  bi- 
centennial year  and,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
is  no  greater  commitment  we  could  be 
making  to  the  future  generations  of 
Americans  and  to  the  young  people  of 
today  than  to  see  to  it  that  by  1976 
we  have  operative  in  our  school  systems 
a  program  that  is  going  to  make  sure 
we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  reading  de- 
ficiencies among  our  younger  population 
that  we  have  today. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
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it  is  appropriate  that  this  particular 
amendment  l>e  added  to  the  bill. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ircm.  Maryland. 

I  want  to  add  my  few  words  to  his  with 
reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  biU. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  trying  to  keep  programs  that 
are  funded  under  this  bill  in  line.  How- 
ever, it  appears  to  me  that  when  we  have 
a  new  one  that  is  as  much  needed  as  this 
one — and  I  do  not  believe  there  could 
have  been  any  controversy  at  the  com- 
mittee level — there  could  not  have  been 
any  evidence  elicited  that  would  indicate 
anytliing  other  than  that  this  program 
is  long  overdue  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
States  of  the  United  States  to  get  back 
into  the  basic  business  of  teaching  read- 
JJig. 

We  have  now  fimded.  well  within  the 
, budget,  a  lot  of  programs  that  are  ex- 
' iserimental,  that  aie  demonstrative  in 
origin,  that  have  some  very  fine  poten- 
tial. I  would  encourage  the  chairman  to 
accept  this  as  one  that  goes  to  the  very 
basic  reason  for  having  public  education. 
We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
failure  in  the  basic  system  of  teaching 
reading.  This  will  not  cure  it,  but  it  will 
l>e  a  stimulus  for  tlie  States  to  draw  on 
the  expertise  that  this  program  develops. 
It  will  restimulate  them  to  a  commit- 
ment that  Indeed  they  can  do  a  better 
job  at  it. 

I  would  add,  by  way  of  my  own  State. 
I  submitted  a  questionnaire  to  teachers, 
principals,  and  demonstrators  with  a  re- 
quest as  to  the  priority  with  respect  to 
which  programs  they  thought  should 
have  the  highest  priority. 

I  can  report  to  the  chairman  that  it  was 
practically  unanimotis  that  of  all  the 
programs  we  were  offering,  the  Beall 
proposal  to  put  some  mcmey  into  empha- 
sizing reading  and  the  basic  skill  of 
teaching  reading  was  high  on  everycme's 
list  as  a  basic  deficiency  now  existing 
within  the  school  system. 

I  am  not  one  for  trying  to  add  to  the 
conscientious  effort  that  has  been  put 
into  this  supplemental  budget,  to  the  ef- 
fort of  the  chairman  to  keep  it  within 
the  executive  budget.  But  I  honestly  be- 
lieve it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  pass  a  bill 
like  this  and  then  not  fund  it.  to  leave 
many  people  expecting  it  and  then  put- 
ting iK>thing  in  to  get  it  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Ml'.  BEALL.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  half  a  mmute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  amount  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  extreme,  and  I  urge  the 
chairman  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time  docs 
tlie  Senator  have  left? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  have  a  minute  and  a 
lialf  left. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
here  is  the  same  thing  we  voted  on  in 
tlie  Senate  now  fom*  times  today  and 
^  esterday  about  new  programs  that  they 
want  to  start  up  In  a  supplemental 


There  is  ak'eady  $12  million  In  the  reg- 
ular bill  for  the  right  to  read,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  sense  in  having  another  pro- 
gram running  along  the  same  track  or 
some  other  track  alongside  until  we  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

By  the  time  this  new  program  gets  go- 
ing, we  would  be  looking  at  the  1976 
budget.  In  the  meantime,  there  would  be 
an  add-on  to  this  budget  and  the  House, 
of  course,  would  not  take  it  and  nothing 
would  happen. 

I  would  rather  ltx)k  at  this  program 
after  the  dust  has  settled.  It  is  brand 
new.  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  it, 
no  one  has  had  any  witnesses  come  dowii 
and  ask  us  about  this.  No  one  has  any 
plans  that  we  know  of.  All  of  these  things 
point  to  the  need  to  take  a  closer  look. 

In  the  regular  bill,  through  all  the  edu- 
cation items  which  amount  to  billions, 
there  is  an  opportimity  imder  several  of 
these  programs  to  conduct  reading  pro- 
grams. 

We  did  go  ahead  with  right-to-read 
and  we  put  $12  million  in  tJie  regular 
biU. 

Now.  here  is  a  new  progi"am  coming 
along.  I  do  not  know  what  anj'ODe  means 
by  special  reading  projects.  I  do  not  tliink 
anybody  else  does. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  spend 
$7  milii(Wi  determine  whether  intensive 
reading  programs  help  the  children.  Tliat 
may  be  the  case,  but  let  us  take  a  close 
look  before  we  rush  headlong  into  this. 
We  might  end  up  hurting  the  program 
if  v.e  tiy  to  start  it  up  before  all  the  facts 
are  in. 

I  do  not  know  whether  $3  million  is 
enough  to  encourage  reading  programs 
on  public  TV,  but  there  are  reading  pro- 
grams on  pubUc  TV,  and  we  have  got  a 
very  substantial  sum  in  here  for  this  type 
of  program  on  public  TV. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  added  on  money  for  public 
TV.  I  introduced  the  first  bill  for  public 
TV. 

Now.  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  pro- 
grams might  not  be  good  6nes,  but  no  one 
knows,  except  thLs  afternoon  the  state- 
ment by  the  two  Senators,  what  tl»ey  are 
about  and  whether  we  should  spend  this 
amount  of  money,  this  $20  million. 

So  I  am  going  to  have  to  oppose  it 
and  suggest  that  we  have  hearings  on 
it  and  talk  about  It  and  find  out  if  and 
what  is  needed.  But  there  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  educational 
programs  in  this  bill  and  any  one  of  them 
can  be  reprograjned  from  title  I  down 
throui:;h  aU  titles  for  readmg  programs 
if  they  wisli.  This  is  just  an  add-(Mi. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
amendment  and  I  must  say  I  am  laboring 
mightily  to  keep  this  bill  down. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  P*resldent.  1  appreciate 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  but,  most  respect- 
fully, I  must  disagree,  of  cotirse,  because 
I  think  this  is  a  needed  adjunct.  This  is 
going  to  make  the  right-to-read  program 
much  more  effective  tlian  it  has  been. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  comment 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Educaticm  who 
says  that  under  the  new  reading  pro- 
gram, the  shotgun  approach  of  funding 
innovative  programs,  as  they  spring  up 
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around  the  country,  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

I  point  out,  the  Innovative  projects  will 
not  be  vague,  random  efforts.  It  Is  a 
specific  direction  at  a  specific  problem. 

The  piuTJOse  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation is  not  to  do  something  about  the 
child  when  we  find  out  he  cannot  read. 
It  is  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  read.  It  is  to  have 
remedial  steps  available  to  them  when 
they  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  child 
tliat  is  not  learning  to  read  properly. 

I  suggest  it  is  very  timely  that  this  be 
done  now.  I  would  suggest  further,  the 
OflQce  of  Education  is  already  drawing  up 
regulations,  so  this  is  something  that 
could  be  implemented  Immediately  be- 
cause they  are  presently  working  on  the 
project,  all  they  need  is  the  funding, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  when  the  new 
budget  comes  up,  we  will  be  glad  to  en- 
tertain it  if  it  is  in  there;  but  right  now 
we  know  nothing  about  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  I  hope  I  am  not  correct,  but 
i4l6oks  to  me  after  being  here,  back  from 
the  recess,  we  are  going  to  be  here  a 
long  time,  and  any  time  we  are  here  over 
30  days,  we  have  another  supplemental. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  recognize  that,  but  I 
suggest  also  that 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  be  glad  to 
entertain  this  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  suggest,  the 
problem  is  so  important  and  so  much  in 
the  national  interest,  it  is  something 
that  should  be  done  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  use  using 
that  term,  national  interest. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  longer  we  delay,  it 
means  another  school  year  is  passed  by 
before  it  is  started.  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  act  on  the  legislation.  There- 
fore, that  we  should  put  the  muscle 
where  our  mouth  has  been.  We  should 
say  that  we  have  authorized  the  pro- 
gram, here  is  the  money  to  get  started, 
let  us  get  to  work  on  the  job. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  listened  for 
3  days  to  every  speaker  on  how  needy 
tliese  programs  are.  They  are  all  needy 
and  all  worthy,  but  let  'is  move  on;  we 
have  got  a  great  deal  of  money  already 
available  for  these  things. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  tliat  in  here,  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion, we  have  upped  it,  doubled  it.  A  read- 
ing program  is  involved  in  tliat  for  tlie 
Spanish  people. 

We  have  done  it  all  through  tliis  bill 
and  we  are  always  adding  on  one  of  these 
special  projects  when  they  can  be  done 
through  the  bill.  This  bill  is  now  about 
$6  billion.  They  can  find  the  money  to  do 
what  you  want  within  that  sum. 

Mr.  BEALL.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Yesterday  I  had  an  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  want  to  join  with  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  LalK)r, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  primarily 
on  the  grounds  that  hearings  have  not 
been  held.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
operate  in  the  Congress  by  adding  on 
millions  of  dollars  without  hearings  or 
a  budget  estimate.  It  is  a  bad  procedure. 

This  may  be  a  very  meritorious  pro- 
gram, but  I  would  hope  it  could  wait 
until  the  next  Congress  which  convenes 


In  January.  There  will  be  a  supplemental 
bill  at  that  time.  If  It  is  an  urgent  mat- 
ter, it  could  be  added  on  that  bill. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  session  to  add 
on  this  amotmt  of  money,  $20  million. 
without  hearings  and  a  budget  estimate 
is  a  bad  procedure. 

I  do  nottliink  a  Member  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  against  education  because 
he  votes  against  an  amendment  when 
there  have  been  no  hearings  to  justify 
and  support  the  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time., 

Mr.  BEIALL.  I  have  no  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  suflQcient 
second.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the  Senator 
frcHn  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  armounce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 17 

Beall 

Gravel 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Caee 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

a  ark 

JavlU 

Stafford 

Domenlcl 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Domlnick 

Pen 

NATS— 66 

Aboiirci'k 

Cannon 

Hart 

Aiken 

CbUes 

Helms 

BarUett 

cook 

HoUlngs 

Bayh 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Bellnion 

Cranston 

Huddlesloii 

Beuiiett 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Benteen 

Dole 

Inoiiye 

Bible 

Eastlaud 

Long 

Biden 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Brock 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Burdick 

Fong 

McClellan 

Byrd. 

Ooldwtter 

McClure 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Oriflln 

McOee 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Ourney 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

P««tore 

Symington 

Metzenbaum 

Percy 

Tart 

Mondale 

Proxmlre 

Talma<Ige 

Montoya 

Roth 

Thurmond 

MOSS 

Scott, 

Tower 

MiiskJe 

WUllam  L. 

Tunney 

Nelson 

Stennls 

WlUiama 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Young 

PackwooU 

Stevenson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Allen 

Hansen 

Kennedy 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mathias 

Bvckley 

Haskell 

McGovern 

Church 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Enpleton 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Johnston 

So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  PASTORE  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1978 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1987,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Nunn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  carrying  out  section  409  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  $750,000. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Public  Law 
85-874,  adopted  by  the  85tli  Congress, 
in  section  4,  states: 

The  board  shall  .  .  .  develop  programs  for 
children  and  youth  ...  in  such  arts  de- 
signed specifically  for  their  participation, 
education  and  recreation. 

This  act  created  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  Kennedy 
Center  Board  is  required  to  provide  cer- 
tain programs  for  children  in  this  coun- 
try to  expand  their  appreciation  of  and 
participation  in  the  arts. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
funding  of  the  elementai-y  and  second- 
ary schools  education  in  the  arts  program 
at  a  level  of  $750,000.  This  program, 
which  was  first  authorized  in  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  is  now  being 
funded  under  the  continuing  resolution 
at  the  level  of  $500,000. 

This  program  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  through  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  For  the  Performing  Arts,  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  grants  and  contracts 
to  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
eclucational  agencies  to  establish  and 
conduct  programs  in  which  the  arts  are 
an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs. 

My  amendment  wUl  set  funding  for 
f-scal  1975  at  the  authorized  level,  thas 
allowing  tlie  program  to  get  fully  under- 
way, and  enabling  those  additional  States 
that  have  developed  programs  to  have 
tliose  programs  funded. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  It  is  the  funding  of  an 
amendment  on  which  we  worked  hard  in 
tiie  authorization  bill.  I  am  delighted  to 
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understand  that  the  manager  of  tlie  bill 
wiU  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  for  myself  in  accepting  this 
amendment.  It  does  Include  a  matter 
that  we  always  thought  stxould  be  part 
of  the  whole  Kennedy  Center  operation, 
extended  to  the  youth  programs.  That  is 
just  what  this  does.  So  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
cept tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  tiie  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  Senator  Magnuson, 
Senator  Young,  Senator  Cotton,  and 
Senator  Case  for  their  approval  of  this 
fine  program. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  12,  line  20,  strike  out  "$324,609,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$349,609,- 
OOO". 

Ml-.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Michael  Francis, 
of  my  staff,  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  and 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  title 
VI-B,  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  Aid 
to  the  States,  Is  currently  a  progi-am  of 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the  Initia- 
tion, expansion,  and  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation for  our  Nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  preschool,  elementaiT,  and 
secondary  levels. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  tliat  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1974,  Public  Law 
93-380,  signed  by  President  Ford  on  Au- 
gust 21,  alters  the  formula  for  title  VI-B 
significantly  by  creating  an  entitlement 
based  upon  the  niunber  of  all  children 
within  a  State  between  the  ages  of  3  and 
21  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  sat- 
isfactory data  is  available  multiplied  by 
approximately  $8.75.  This  entitlement  at 
full  appropriation  would  make  available 
$660  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

I  would  respectfully  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  in  an  entitlement, 
not  a  simple  authorization  because  we 
are  engaged  in  unusually  serious  busi- 
ness, namely,  ending  the  exclusion  of 
millions  of  our  handicapped  children 
from  an  appropriate  publicly  supported 
education.  It  will  be  recalled  that  priority 
in  tlie  use  of  funds  under  this  entitle- 
ment must  go  to  handicapped  children 
still  unseized  by  an  educational  program. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
PO! ted  the  cieaticn  of  this  entitlement, 
originally  propo.sed  by  our  distinguished 
co'league  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Maxhias. 
Ill  pohit  of  fac ,,  I  offered  and  the  Sen- 


ate accepted  vital  guarantees  for  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents  which 
were  authorized  as  part  of  the  Mathias 
amendment. 

Now  we  are  involved  in  that  equally 
tough,  equally  delicate  and  painful  en- 
terprise of  determining  what  the  actual 
appropriation  will  be  under  the  new 
"Mathias  entitlement."  We  observe  that 
our  colleagues  en  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  not  been  ungenerous, 
given  the  economic  condition  obtaining, 
and  certainly  have  not  been  imgenerous 
when  we  compare  their  appropriation 
figure  of  $125  million  for  fiscal  1975  to 
the  actual  appropriations  for  fiscal  1974 
under  title  VI-B,  ESEA,  of  $47.5  million. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
we  understand  the  problem  he  faces. 

However,  we  must  bear  in  mind  this 
entitlement  envisioned  a  "quantum 
jump,"  as  it  were,  a  move  to  the  "second 
generation"  of  Federal  support  for  hand- 
icapped children.  I  would  further  ob- 
serve that  even  the  appropriation  figure 
at  full  entitlement  of  $660  milhon  would 
only  be  a  breakthrough  when  one  con- 
siders that  many  of  the  experts  estimate 
that  from  $2.5  to  $3  billion  in  additional 
dollars  is  needed  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment If  all  of  our  handicapped  children 
are  to  have  a  genuine  equal  opportunity 
in  education. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  committee  figure  to  $150 
million  and  would  represent  a  little  more 
than  20  percent  of  entitlement.  My 
amendment  would  at  least  be  a  mini- 
mum liveable  response  to  our  own  prior 
commitment  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  would  at  least  indicate  that 
we  ai-e  attempting  to  "put  our  money 
where  our  commitment  is."  This  amend- 
ment would  in  fact  put  us  on  the  road 
to  a  meaningful  Federal  partnership 
with  the  States  toward  bringing  our  last 
neglected  offspring  into  the  mainstream 
of  educational  opportunity.  Let  me  now 
discuss  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  tinist 
will  persuade  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

We  are  all  aware  that  numerous  par- 
ents and  advocates  for  handicapped 
children  have  in  the  past  3  or  4  years 
sought  redress  In  the  courts.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  are  at  least  36  cases  now  filed 
and/'or  completed  in  25  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Aside  from  the  vital  and  im- 
mediate consideration  that  the  courts 
are  afiii-ming  the  right  to  an  education, 
the  very  fact  that  so  many  suits  have 
been  brought  Is  in  itself  more  than  elo- 
quent testimony  that  severe  neglect  Is  at 
last  coming  to  an  end. 

The  landmark  case  was  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  v. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  344  F. 
Supp.  1257  (ED.  Pa.  1971)  and  343  F. 
Supp.  279  (E.D.  Pa.  1972) . 

In  January  1971  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children  brought 
suit  against  Pennsylvania  for  the  State's 
failure  to  provide  all  retarded  children 
access  to  a^ee  public  education.  Tlie 
plaintiffs  Included  14  mentally  retarded 
children  of  school  age  who  were  repre- 
senting themselves  and  •all  other  simi- 
larly situated."  At  issue  in  this  landmark 
coniioniation  was  a  challenge  to  law 
and  practice  which  excludes,  postpones. 
Oi-  denies  free  access  to  public  instruc- 


tion for  all  exceptional  youngsters  who 
can  benefit  from  special  educational  op- 
portunities. 

The  courtroom  was  alive  with  frank 
public  debate  too  long  suppressed:  Tlie 
mentally  retarded  can  learn.  Education 
is  not  just  an  academic  expeiience,  but 
must  be  seen  as  a  continuous  process  by 
wliich  human  beings  learn  to  function 
within  their  environment.  The  earlier 
these  children  are  provided  with  educa- 
tional experiences,  the  greater  the 
amomit  of  learning  that  can  be  pre- 
dicted. 

The  court  did  not  mince  words  in  Its 
subsequent  decree.  It  mandated  that  the 
State  could  not  apply  any  law  which 
would  postpone  or  in  any  way  deny  men- 
tally retarded  childi'en  access  to  a  pub- 
Ucly  supported  education,  including  a 
public  school  program,  tuition  or  tuition 
maintenance,  and  homebound  instruc- 
tion. 

The  coiul;  went  a  bit  further:  By  Octo- 
ber 1971,  the  plaintiff  children  were  to 
have  been  reevaluated  and  placed  in 
progi-ams.  The  court  further  decreed  that 
by  September  1972,  all  retaided  children 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  must  be  provided  a 
publicly -supported  education. 

The  following  quotations  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Dakota  on  April  30,  1974;  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York 
State  on  November  26,  1973;  and  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Baltimore  County  in 
Maryland  on  May  3,  1974,  are  testimony 
to  the  continuing  success  of  the  judicial 
effort  to  achieve  the  right  to  education 
for  all  handicapped  children. 

We  bold  that  O.H.  ie  entitled  to  an  equal 
educational  opportunity  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Dakota,  and  that  depriving  her 
of  that  opportunity  would  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional denial  of  equal  protection  under 
the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  and  of 
the  Due  Process  and  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties Clauses  of  the  North  Dakota  Constitu- 
tion. (In  the  Interest  of  CU.,  A  Child  v. 
G.H..  B.H.,  F.H..  WilUston  School  District 
No.  l.ct.al.,  1974). 

I  find  that  a  class  appeal  is  properly 
brought  In  this  matter.  In  that  there  are 
admittedly  numerous  children  residing 
within  the  respondent  district  whose  educa- 
tional needs  are  not  being  adequatels^rved, 
as  required  by  Section  4404  of  the  Education 
Law.  {Reid  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1973). 

The  Court  declares  that  it  is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  pro- 
vide a  free  education  to  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years,  and  this 
includes  chUdren  with  handicaps,  and  par- 
ticularly meutaUy  retarded  chUdren.  regard- 
le.ss  of  how  severely  and  profoundly  retarded 
they  may  be.  (Maryland  A&sociation  for 
Retarded  Children,  et.  al.,  v.  State  of  Mary- 
land, et.  al.,  1974). 

The  courts  are  making  it  abundantly 
clear  that  justice  delayed  is  quite  simplj- 
justice  denied. 

At  the  close  of  the  1972  regular  State 
legislative  sessions  across  the  United 
States,  a  total  of  43  States  had  in  place 
some  form  of  legislation  mandating  the 
availability  of  public  educational  serv- 
ices to  all  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  nature  and  extent  of 
m.Tiidatory  legislation  in  the  States  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

'state  statutory  responsibilities  for  the  education  of  handicapped  CHILDREN-AUG.  21,  1974 


state 


Type  ot  mandation 


Date  of 
passage 


Compliance  dale  Ages  ot  eligibility 


Catecorles  of  children  not  included  In 
mandate 


Alabama Full  planning  and  programing 

Alaska Full  program 

Aiuona Selective  planning  and  programing. 

Arkansas Full  planning  and  piograming> 

California Selective. 


Colorado  Full  planning  and  progiaming .-.. 

Connecticut do ;., 

Delaware. Full  program  "wherever  possible"... 

District  of  Columbia No  statute  court  order:  Full  program. 

Florida,- Full  program 


Georgia Full  planning  and  progiaming. 

Hawaii - Full  program 

Idaho  do.» 

Illinois ...do. 


Indiana Full  planning  and  programing 

Iowa : Full  program  "if  reasonably  possible" 

Kansas Full  planning  and  programing,     


Kentucky 
Louisiana  . 


Planning  and  programing 

Petition  (trainable  mentally  retarded  only) 
,..  Court  order -Oileans  parish  only:  selective 

for  mentally  retarded,  otherwise  permissive. 

Maine  Full  planning  and  programing 

Maryland ...do... 

Massachusetts do... 

Michigan do 

Minnesota Full  program 

Mississippi Permissive 

Missouri Full  planning  and  programing 

Montana Full  program  n._ 

Nebraska Full  planning  and  programing 

Nevada Full  program 

New  Hampshire do... .. 

New  Jersey do 

New  Mexico Full  planning  and  piograming 

New  York Court  order:  full  program  (New  York  City  only) 

Conditional:  10  or  more  children  who  can  be 

grouped  homogeneously  in  same  class. 
North  Carolina Full  planning _ . 

North  Dakota  .: Full  planning  and  programing. 

Ohio ..-   .  .  " " 


1971 1977 6  21 Profoundly  retarded. 

1974 From  age  3 

1973 SepL  1, 1976 5-21 Emotionally  handicapped. 

1973 1979  80 6  21 _... 

6^-21' "Educationally  handicapped"  (emotionally 

disturbed,  learning  disabled). 

1973 July  1,1975 5-21 

1966 4-21> 

4-21 Severely  mentally  or  physically  handicapped 

1972 1972 Fromagee _  •     ri        j  rv    ■ 

.  1973* 3  no  maximum  (13  years  guaran- 
teed). 

1968 1975  76 3  20 Profoundly  letarded. 

1949 5-20 ..  

1972* 6-21 ; 

1965 July  1,1969 3-21  • 

1969 1973 6-18 

1974 Birth  21 

1974 1979' Oevelopmentally  disabled:  Biith- 

21. 

1970      .  ..  1974 (9 

l%2  6  21 Other  than  trainable  mentally  retarded. 

1973 1973 6-21" Other  than  mentally  retarded. 

1973 1975" 5-20 

1973 1979" 00 

1972 September  1,1974..  3-21 

1971. 1973-74... Bifth-25 

July  2, 1972U 5-21 


Oklahoma 
Oregon- 


Selective,  by  petition  (8  or  moie  crippled  or 
educable  mentally  retarded  children  in 
district). 

Selective  planning    

Full  program 

.do 


1973 5-21 

1974 July  I,  1979 6-21 

1973 Oct  1, 1976" 5-18 

1973 5-18"... 

- BirtlK-21. 

1954  •■ 5-20..... 

1972 1976  77 6-21  >•.. 

1973..      ..  1973 521.... 

5  21.... 


1974 (If)..  Birth  '«.. 

Adulthood.. 

1973 July  1, 1980 »' 6  21 

From  age  5. 


Piofoundly  retarded. 


Pennsylvania Court  order:  selective  (mentally  retarded 

only). 

Full  planning  and  programing 

Rhode  Island _.  Full  program . 

South  Carolina Full  planning  and  programing 

South  Dakota Full  program 

Tennessee Full  planning  and  piograming 

Texas Full  program" 

Utah _ do. 


1972  ... 
1971.... 

1973  .  . 
1971-72. 

1956... 


..  1973  .      6  18». 

.  Sept.  1,1970 4  21». 

--- .,.  EMI»:6 

..  Sept.  1972 6  21 «. 


21,  others:  birth  21. 


Other  than  crippled  or  educable  mentally 
letarded. 

Trainable  or  profoundly  mentally  retarded. 


Other  than  mentally  retarded. 


Vermont do*' 

Virginia d0...i 

Washington      _ d0...i 

West  Virginia do 

Wisconsin Full  planning  and  programing. 

Wyoming Full  program 


.  1956 6-il 

.  1964" «1>»-.. 

1972 1977 6-21»... 

1972 Binh-21. 

1972 1974  75 4-21 

1969 1976  77= 3-21 

1969 6-18 

1972 Birth-2I. 

1972 (>») 2-21 

1971 fr2l 

1974 1974 523 

1973 Aug.  1974 3-21 

1969 6  21 


■  Current  statute  is  conditional:  5  or  more  similaily  handicapped  children  in  distiicl.  However,  t 
1973  Attorney  General's  opinion  stated  that  the  law  mandating  full  planning  and  programing  was 
eheciive  July  1973.  II  the  State  activates  a  kindergarten  program  for  5-year  old  childre'i,  ages  of  eli- 
gibility will  be  5-21. 

'  5  21  for  deaf,  severely  hard  of  hearing. 

^  3-21  for  hearing  impaiied.  Lower  figure  applies  to  age  of  child  as  of  January  1  of  the  school  year. 

<  1973  law  did  not  include  profoundly  retarded :  hor/ever,  a  1974  amendment  brought  these  chil- 
dren under  the  provisions  ol  the  mandatory  law.  Compliance  dale  for  seiviccs  to  these  childien 
Is  mandated  lor  1977-78. 

t  Earlier  (1963)  taw  was  mandatory  lor  all  handicaiiped  children  except  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

'  5  21  lor  speech  detective. 

'  "Oevelopmentally  disabled"  meanr  retardation,  cerebral  palsy  or  epil'psy  For  other  dis- 
abilities, the  State  board  Is  to  determine  ages  ol  eligibility  as  part  ol  the  Stale  plan.  Compliance 
dale  is  July  1,  1974  lor  00  programs. 

*  Disabilities  and  ages  to  be  seived  were  to  be  determined  as  pait  ot  the  State  plan. 

•  Residents  over  age  21  who  were  not  provided  educational  servi(.es  as  childien  must  also  be 
given  education  and  tiaining  opportunities. 

I'  In  cases  of  :ignilicant  hardship  the  commissioner  ol  education  may  waive  enforcement  until 
1977. 

"  Court  order  sets  deadline  in  Supplement,  1975. 

I-  Sei  vices  must  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  can  benefit  from  them,  whether  or  not  he  is  of  school 
age. 

'  Date  on  which  tiamable  mentally  retarded  were  included  under  the  previously  existing 
mmdaloiy  law. 

'Statute  now  in  effect  is  ^elective  and  conditional:  at  least  10  educable  mentally  retarded, 
7  tiamable  mentally  retarded,  or  10  physically  handicapped  in  school  distiict.  Full  mandation 
becomes  effective  July  1,  1979. 

':  Acoustically  handicapped  Oct.  1,  1974. 
'  Aurally  handicapped  and  visually  handicapped:  biith  18. 

'  Date  ot  original  mandatory  law,  which  has  since  been  amended  to  include  all  children. 


■<  Child  must  be  6  years  old  by  January  1  ol  school  year. 

'•  Implementation  date  to  be  specified  in  pieliminary  State  plan  to  be  submitted  to  1975  Genera! 
Assembly. 

»  Deaf:  to  age  18    or  to  age  21  "if  need  exists." 

'<  All  children  must  be  served  as  soon  as  they  are  identified  as  handicapped. 

2-' 3-18  tor  deaf,  blind, 

^2  21  for  blind,  partially  blind,  deaf,  hard  of  hearing. 

"When  programs  are  pioviOeil  toi  pie-!chool  age  children,  they  must  also  be  provided  lor 
mentally  handicapped  children  ol  the  same  age, 

^  For  mentally  retarded  or  multiply  lianuicapped.  Others,  as  defined  in  regulations.  Compliance 
date  established  by  regulations. 

•*  4-21  lor  hearing  handicapped. 

^'  The  Texas  educational  agency  is  opeiatinc  under  the  assumption  that  the  law  is  mandatoiy 
and  has  requested  an  opinion  from  the  State  Attorney  General  on  this  question.  Compliance  date 
is  as  established  by  State  policy  li  the  lav/  does  not  specify  a  compliance  date. 

^  Within  the  limits  ol  available  lunds  ami  peisontiel. 

'•Sept.  1,  1976  esublished  by  legulations. 

Note:  This  chait  was  prepaied  by  the  Council  foi  rxception.^1  Children's  State  Federal  Infoini?- 
lion  Clearinghouse  foi  Exceptional  Children.  Current  State  special  education  statutes  weie  analyzed 
and  diiect  contact  was  made  with  selected  State  directors  of  special  education. 

Dennilion  of  the  kinds  of  mandatory  legislation  used  by  States-  full  program  mandate,  such  laws 
require  that  programs  must  be  provided  where  children  meet  the  criteria  defining  the  exceptiona'* 
ity;  planning  and  piograming  nianda'.e,  this  loim  includes  required  planning  prior  to  requncd 
progiaming,  planning  manda'e  Ih'S  kind  ol  law  mandates  only  a  requirement  for  planning;  con- 
ditional mandate,  this  Vind  ol  law  requires  that  certain  conditions  must  be  met  in  or  by  the  locil 
education  d<strk:t  bc'ore  mandation  takes  elfect  (this  usually  means  that  a  certain  number  of 
children  with  like  handicaps  must  reside  in  a  district  before  the  district  is  obliged  to  provide  for 
them);  mandate  by  petition,  this  kind  of  law  piaces  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  progiim  de- 
velopment on  the  community  in  terms  ot  parents  and  interested  agencies  who  may  pelilinn  school 
disiiicts  to  provide  prosrams;  selective  mandate,  in  this  case,  not  a'l  disabilities  aie  treated  equahy. 
Education  is  provided  (mandated;  for  some  iMil  i)otallcateg(>iiesof  disabilities. 
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MenUlly  retarded 

Hard  ol 
hMting 

Deaf 

777 

50 

0 

342 

3,000 

451 

0 

155 

1,400 

630 

176 

109 

2.480 

927 

70 

C 

288 

100 

330 

462 

1,377 

828 

1,200 

310 

0 

60 

305 

30 

213 

1,654 

265 

2,984 

0 

0 

2,436 

462 

398 

600 

0 

170 

150 

150 

910 

284 

87 

U 

412 

30 

377 

49 

191 

Speech 
impaired 

8,550 
70 

6.090 

5.010 

130,000 

23. 184 

13.033 

4.000 
33.  590 
28,  232 

3.960 

4.786 
97,000 
48, 616 
20.  414 
16,000 
19,000 
32,000 

3,700 
22, 435 
32.934 
91,488 
28,560 

9.556 
33.  751 

.3.000 
17,047 

2,800 

5.050 
61,  023 

2,980 

118,658 

34,000 

4,500 
93.035 
13,  597 
14.500 
80,500 

7,200 
19,000 

5,000 
20,000 
85,683 

9,928 

1,440 
17,775 

2,278 

8,000 
32,352 

2,150 

5,630 

Visually 
impaired 

Emotionally 
disturbed 

Ciippled 

452 
40 
163 
146 
58  000 
533 

2  424 
200 

7.000 

0 

155 

32 

7,600 
402 
851 
770 

?  044 
200 
405 
438 

5.500 

7,539 
500 
580 
712 
750 
378 
200 
50 

1,178 

125 

11,938 

515 

115 

1,650 
158 
444 

2,187 
150 

1.250 
300 

3,300 

4  052 
103 
72 

1.092 
509 
100 
432 
280 
230 

Learning 
disabled 

620 

400 

376 

845 

60.000 

0 

9.501 

920 

9.000 

2.557 

1  339 

2.908 

12, 463 

190 

1.400 

1,170 

984 

1,700 

800 

».893 

16.480 

0 

0 

528 

912 

1.733 

1,302 

0 

1.304 

5.748 

625 

0 

2,500 

1,117 

18.645 

5.325 

7,000 

0 

3.800 

2.000 

3.000 

2,700 

24.291 

9.282 

1.049 

2.500 

2,599 

45 

851 

620 

128 

Other  health 

impaired 

state 

Trainable 

Educable 

Total 

Al.ibaina  

Alaska. 

2,208 
140 

952 

1,800 

11,000 

0 

2,%2 

650 
3,450 
3,683 

733 

492 
7.040 
5.420 
1,450 

945 
1,464 
1,000 

605 

3,165 

1,969 

11,522 

4,284 

886 
0 

510 
2.240 

300 

619 

6,043 

1,040 

12,961 

3.293 

180 

14.760 

1.243 

887 
6,200 

300 
1,200 

600 

2.850 

10.996 

1.293 

313 
2.310 
2.895 

900 
3,985 

150 
1,47C 

148.000 

4.5 

13,884 
900 

6,153 

7,377 
47.000 

8.584 

5.260 

2.800 
26.000 
31.666 

2,409 

1,700 
37,840 

18.  %8 
7.883 
7,735 

13.  560 
13,  500 

2,900 
21.180 
12, 106 
42,393 
12,500 

8,623 

19,  877 
1.700 
6.043 
1.600 
1.999 

20,661 

4,590 
49,  842 
38,000 

1,240 
53.  239 
11.013 

4.670 

43.  233 
2,500 

20.500 

2.000 

15.500 

44.  221 
3.258 
1.181 

16.845 
10, 284 

6.625 

15.474 

710 

2,177 

752.000 
24.9     ' 

347 

160 

60 

0 

3,000 

1,716 

1,573 

8 

11,410 

1,085 

152 

53 

9,100 

200 

430 

256 

1,04ft 

300 

98 

633 

1,087 

2,399 

0 

118 

652 

53 

281 

70 

263 

691 

75 

3,666 

1,645 

12 

0 

186 

325 

1.500 

4.200 

830 

150 

350 

1,830 

259 

236 

1.020 

349 

200 

676 

65 

283 

426 

35 

61 

224 

2,500 

233 

464 

95 

1,050 

1,100 

51 

80 

1,617 

374 

280 

180 

1^^ 
283 
448 
730 

1,818 
400 
192 
129 
103 
246 
50 
108 

1,875 
385 

3,069 

1,300 
60 

1.089 
157 
250 

2.050 
281 
600 
150 
275 

1  879 

155 

86 

0 

245 

37 

436 

165 

113 

616 
166 

799 

329 

0 

6.241 

9,044 

910 

7,500 

3,479 

193 

0 

26, 510 

745 

9,464 

1,300 

840 

1,000 

320 

1,307 

3,345 

6,181 

27,500 

74 

808 

600 

913 

950 

463 

26, 274 

276 

27, 927 

2,000 

1,217 

0 

180 

650 

2,200 

600 

8.000 

400 

650 

6,881 

1,293 

430 

1,485 

4,054 

45 

1,580 

120 

756 

540 

50 

473 

357 

•      0 

1,250 

0 

580 

0 

4.108 

100 

0 

5,320 

106 

970 

1,300 

0 

1.000 

102 

4,987 

0 

0 

400 

60 

1,162 

45 

136 

0 

244 

24, 625 

150 

5,670 

600 

160 

6.576 

1.511 

700 

1.980 

3U0 

0 

150 

4.800 

15.467 

0 

300 

4,497 

1,061 

198 

2.433 

300 

292 

95^000 

3.2 

28.420 
2,011 
15. 127 

ArUnraS-..- 

Caliloinia... 

Coloiado  

Connecticut 

16,430 
313.900 
42. 192 
44,261 
10.  318 

100.400 

fieoigia  

Hawaii     -  

I'idho            .  .- 

76. 540 
9,268 
10. 160 

Illinois   

Indiana  

Inwa          -  -           

206. 970 
75  948 
43,215 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

29.656 
39,  373 
50.950 

Maine              .  -  - 

9,609 

Maivland 

Ma.'sachusetts 

Michigan 

61.948 

75,528 

1C4. 168 

75,344 

MississiDDi 

20.927 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Ne.v  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

58.003 
8.554 

28,  891 
6.000v 

10.313 
149.  772 

10,551 

Ne.v  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota        

236.  715 

83.853 

8.601 

Ohio           

191. 430 

33.832 

0..'3on- 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

29.824 

140.450 

19. 331 

South  Carolina .  ... 

53.  550 

South  Dakota     ..... 

11,900 

50,575 

Texas  ,    . - - 

Utah        

Vermont  -  . _. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

196,210 
25.855 
5,194 
47,  521 
24.686 
16,180 
58.596 

Wyoming    

Di  Uict  ol  Columbia 

4.609 
11,276 

Total 

Pertent          _  

55,000 
1.8 

28.000 
1 

1,383,000 
45.4 

28.000 
.9 

199,000 

128.000 
4.2 

230,000 
7.5' 

3.046.000 
100 

r^oiiice:  Estimated  1972  73  students  to  be  served  liom  "Desciiption  ot  Piojected  Activities  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  loi  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children.' 
TABLE  6.12      tSTIMATLD  PERCENT  OF  HANDICAPPED  SERVED  BY  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  1972  73 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aiizona  

Arkansas 

California 

(■iloiailo 

Co'inecticut 

Delaware 

Florida   

Ge.irgia 

Hawaii.     

Idaho  .      

Illinois 

liiiliana     . 

lo,va      

Kansas     

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine  .   .  _ 

Maiyland     

Ma  .sachusetts . 

Michigan   

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoiiii-     

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

M':.v  H.iinpshire... 

Ni'.v  Jersey 

Ne*  Mexico 

New  York. 

Noiih  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklanonia 

Oriffion 
Peiiiis/lvania 


Mentally 

Hard  ot 

Speech 

Visually 

Emolionallv 

Crippled 

Learning 

Total  all 

retarded 

hearing 
7.44 

Deal 
111.10 

impaired 
26.20 

impaired 

disturbed 
3.30 

and  other 
21.28 

disabled 
6.65 

handicaps 

75.03 

45.68 

30.55 

41.95 

29.69 

61.85 

1.86 

32.47 

7.70 

16.70 

37.11 

18.70 

63.65 

2.47 

0.00 

35.85 

12.57 

8.23 

26.21 

7.75 

3L25 

80.29 

0.00 

91.76 

28.80 

45.07 

.   3.31 

20.24 

17.  OU 

33.14 

50.47 

12.02 

80.11 

74.39 

50.07 

0.00 

232. 31 

120.16 

65.02 

63.51 

58.40 

102.  33 

112.72 

39.65 

53.10 

6a  68 

0.00 

71.98 

46.58 

41.00 

0.00 

48.52 

60.46 

58  93 

63.17 

123.  81 

57.82 

100.92 

1.08 

139.05 

76.89 

63.92 

30.61 

104.  96 

61.90 

69.60 

79.64 

141.  93 

116. 10 

59.69 

65.30 

23.32 

87.07 

55.98 

62,60 

125.71 

17.75 

68.71 

65.98 

89.97 

14.23 

67.20 

20.91 

62.76 

67.02 

14.92 

115.14 

55.51 

25.02 

4.73 

25.02 

65.70 

45.59 

47.80 

5.32 

72.89 

68.58 

40.12 

0.00 

3.21 

145.85 

51.08 

68.  2G 

63.67 

115.67 

96.95 

56.56 

46.37^ 

90.39 

43.60 

72.58 

76.58 

2.89 

89.27 

100.32 

27.01 

2.69 

7.34 

1.37 

54.99 

54.71 

11.59 

12.58 

78.64 

37.75 

63.80 

49.18 

18  87 

58.41 

66.06 

8.96 

0.00 

80.02 

31.51 

11.38 

72.47 

20.48 

52  04 

77.49 

24.68 

45.55 

64.40 

16.96 

5.04 

48.50 

11.67 

46.83 

60.65 

5.77 

12.83 

87.96 

14.43 

4.81 

23.09 

16.36 

49.14 

59.79 

7.56 

172.82 

40.78 

109.17 

6.17 

39.12 

30.86 

37.16 

102.05 

12.21 

59.39 

61.80 

43.19 

G.30 

101.61 

65.46 

59.87 

43.53 

15.47 

130.61 

66.94 

51.93 

11.90 

78.25 

117.24 

53.86 

95.80 

19.61 

45.12 

106.83 

74.38 

12.63 

61.6? 

0.00 

67.26 

69.52 

0.00 

152.42 

77.74 

38.11 

130.99 

17.15 

0.0(1 

71.9b 

65.19 

3.72 

65.18 

43.05 

30.28 

0.58 

20.18 

8.33 

33.08 

73.13 

11.03 

0.00 

81.00 

10.92 

3  42 

31.71 

7.72 

49.20 

49.01 

5.41 

40.80 

43.72 

52.53 

15.30 

81.09 

88  39 

43.74 

92.99 

14.51 

105.01 

125.77 

63.53 

1!.  79 

26.54 

33.62 

74.79 

65.40 

11.08 

31.67 

63.34 

39.59 

37.61 

31.67 

0.00 

47.62 

60. 27 

27.85 

150.38 

76.4(1 

57.19 

12.  .?S 

31.13 

69.05 

54.74 

64.66 

7.70 

122.82 

97.10 

104.4.' 

73. 16 

287. 40 

37.01 

8.1.62 

79.08 

4.85 

114.14 

27.50 

124.  37 

4.4G 

17.77 

20.19 

34.04 

62.71 

16.84 

91.37 

77.80, 

70.48 

32.07 

80.87 

0.00 

54.50 

135.82 

24.89 

0.00 

73.49 

98.  J4 

7.5.i 

U..87 

18.91 

63.59 

35.28 

1.37 

0.00 

73.46 

34.28 

34.77 

31  43 

63.82 

49  27 

104.94 

0.00 

115.29 

94.35 

38.65 

0.00 

58  40 

66.18 

68  12 

63.48 

4.43 

73.38 

46.28 

18.70 

1  07 

39.76 

63.43 

40.40 

45.28 

12.18 

99.45 

77.64 

46.85 

6.09 

42.88 

131.18 

56.03 

"•s^K 

10.27 

27.38 

78.72 

70.16 

3.76 

28.52 

0.00 

48.19 
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TABlt  8.12.— ESTIMATtD  PERCENT  OF  HANDICAPPED  SERVED  BY  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  1972-75-Coirttn»e« 


State 


Mentally 
retarded 


Hard  o( 
l)«anni 


Deaf 


SpcecA 
Impaired 


Visually 
impaired 


EmotionaDy 
disturbed 


Crippled 
end  ether 


Rhode  Island . ^. 

Soutti  Carolina. ■ 

South  Dakota ~ 

Tennessee ...... 

Texas 

Utah - 

Verment - 

Vjrfinia • 

Washington 

West  Virginia - 

Wisconsin • 

Wyoming 

Di?fii€t  of  Columbia 

Average  percent  served 


54. 3S 
131.15 
60.56 
79.70 
120. 08 
63.41 
55. 47 
69.57 
65.16 
74.02 
70.42 
40. 80 
96.57 


375. 01 

23.07 

16.07 

6.99 

18.31 

16.60 

40.30 

17.04 

7.94 

9.05 

11.25 

14.18 

34.41 


0.00 

31.51 

107.15 

19.98 

60.69 

121.35 

99.05 

0.0O 

62.47 

9.05 

41.84 

71.28 

154.84 


91.84 
75.46 
76.53 
57.09 
122.45 
90.90 
35.13 
42.42 
7.40 
51.71 
7(i.  94 
67.02 
97.80 


SO.  45 


21.38 


71.61 


76.66 


125.45 
83.40 
80.  if, 
27.47 
93.98 
49.67 
73.44 
0.00 
27.86 
8.37 
36.29 

180.03 
68.71 

54.76 


13.39 

55.60 

ie.7i 

3.25 

17.21 

20.72 

18.36 

t.20 

23.05 

0.51 

6.58 

6.55 

22.98 


40.18 

34.75 

48.22 

161.84 

195. 26 

6.60 

63.53 

93.37 

35.71 

13.48 

47.69 

126. 57 

63.48 


Learning 
disabled 


169.65 

27.80 

160. 72 

26.97 

121.50 

297.45 

89.58 

20.88 

29.56 

1.02 

7.08 

67.  t5 

7.78 


86.65 


44.65 


Total  all 
handicaps 


86.52 
74.62 
63.91 
50.65 
98.38 
U.V. 
44.46 
39.10 
28.14 
36.70 
48.19 
50.41 
68.73 

"5723 


Estimated  Cost  for  the  Education 

Handicappkd    Childbjin    in  the 
States* 

[Additional   dollars   needed] 

Name: 

Alabama    *35. 

Alaska    - — ;  7, 

Arizona  - — I  20, 

Arkansas ... —  34, 

California "'Se, 

Colorado   23, 

Connecticut  41, 

Delaware :  "6, 

Florida ~ 28, 

Georgia   28, 

Hawaii 8. 

Idaho 9. 

Illinois 40. 

Indiana 26, 

Iowa 29. 

Kansas 13, 

Kentucky    18, 

Louisiana   15. 

Maine    8, 

Maryland    24, 

Massachusetts 24, 

Michigan 116, 

Minnesota 38, 

Mlaslssippl    36, 

MiBSOUrt    164. 

Montana  8, 

Nebraska 59. 

Nevada —  6, 

New    Hampshire 8. 

New  Jersey 45, 

New   Mexico . 34, 

New  York 232, 

North  Carolina 33, 

North   Dakota 14, 

Ohio   131, 

Oklahoma   $35, 

Oregon 7. 

Pennsylvania   89, 

Rhode  Island II, 

Soxith  Carolina . 13, 

South   Dakota.. :  2, 

Tennessee i ....-.._  45, 

Texas   . 252, 

Utah 10, 

Vermont    9, 

Virginia 99, 

Washington   66, 

West    Virginia 19, 

Wisconsin  107, 

Wyoming    „_:  9, 

Washington,    D.C 11, 


OF  All 
United 


150,  825 
485, 057 
444, 240 
201,375 
648, 180 
261,168 
500, 550 
133,800 
126. 136 
484, 820 
205. 990 
847,  573 
858,  884 
066.911 
261,088 
326,850 
765,  253 
206,  922 
157,724 
491, 327 
28?,  656 
308.  873 
661,257 
438.  237 
229,  300 
194,  374 
632,  194 
409, 120 
327,  059 
699,  763 
731,225 
043.  680 
095,  171 
330,  364 
465,  880 
330,  526 
470,  200 
749,  282 
341,072 
556,  480 
169,  360 
787,  664 
961,635 
169,820 
478,318 
720,  120 
512.  544 
249,919 
035.917 
789,  396 
236,  967 


Total    2,995,142,246 

The  State/Federal  Information  Clearing- 
house for  Exceptional  Children.  The  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children,  1920  Association 
Drive,  Keston,  Virginia  22091.: 


•Data  derived  from  State  Education  Agen- 
cy estimates  of  handicapped  population  for 
school  year  1971-72  and  estimates  of  pro- 
jected enrollment  for  school  year  1972-73  and 
average  per  pupil  cost  as  reported  in  Services 
/or  Handicapped  Youth:  A  program  Over- 
view. Rand  Corporation,  May|  1973. 


States 

ALABAMA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Alabama,  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Education  In- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  111,149  handi- 
capped children,  only  22,384,  about  a  fifth, 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  whUe  an  additional  6,000  handi- 
capped would  t)e  served  there  would  still  be 
over  80.000  children  waiting  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public  educa- 
tion. In  considering  this  situation,  it  must 
be  emphasijied  that  law  is  presently  in  force 
In  Alatmma  mandating  that  all  eligible 
handicapped  children  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  education  by   1977. 

ALASKA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Alaska  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Ala.ska  Department  of  Education  indicates 
that  out  of  a  total  of  5.050  handicapped  chil- 
dren, only  1,875,  less  than  40  percent,  were 
receiv  ing  a  public  education  designed  to  meet 
their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted 
that  while  an  additional  125  handicapped 
ci  lldren  would  be  served  there  would  still 
be  over  1,700  children  waiting  for  their  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  situation.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  Is  presently 
in  force  in  Alaska  mandating  that  all  eligible 
handicapped  children  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  education. 

ARIZONA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Arizona  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  pviblic  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Education  Indicated 
that  27.381  handicapped  children,  out  of  a 
total  of  40,059,  close  to  70  percent,  were  not 
receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  while  an  additional  4,000  handi- 
capped would  be  served  there  would  still  be 
over  23.000  children  waiting  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public  educa- 
tion. In  considering  this  situation.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  in  force 
In  Arizona  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education  by  1976.  Despite  the  large 
number  of  children  still  needing  service, 
state  appropriations  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  increased  only  (2.6  million 
from  1971-72  to  $5.8  million  for  the  1973-74 
school  year. 

ABKANSAS 

At  pre.sen»,  tliere  are  in  Arkansas  a  great 
manj-  handicap|}ed  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  education.  Data  col- 


lected from  the  Arkansas  State  Departmenf 
of  Education  indicates  that,  as  of  the  pasi 
.school  year,  only  22.8  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped school  age  population  were  being 
served.  53,118  additional  handicapped  chil- 
dren need  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
ingful public  education.  As  Indicated  In  its 
annual  report  to  the  Governor,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  estimates  that 
3.700  additional  teaching  units  costing  ap- 
proximately $10,000  per  unit  are  required  to 
meet  this  need.  Although  it  is  anticipated 
that  some  additional  funds  may  be  fortii- 
comlng  from  the  state,  it  will  represent  a 
relatively  small  contribution  to  the  overall 
ueceasity  for  37  million  additional  dollars. 
In  cou.sidering  this  situation,  it  must  be  em- 
pliasized  that  law  is  presently  in  force  in 
Arkansas  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education  by  the  1979-80  school  year. 

CALIFORNIA 

At  present,  there  are  in  California  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  educatioc. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  California  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  1.141,080 
handicapped  children,  only  321,760  children, 
biguificantiy  less  than  half,  were  receiving 
an  education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  Uie 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  the  total 
number  of  handicapped  children  to  be  served 
would  be  little  different  from  the  1971-72 
level  of  service.  In  considering  this  situation, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presentlr 
in  force  in  California  mandating  that  all  eli- 
gible handicapped  children  be  provided  with 
an  appropriate  education.  The  educational 
dilemma  facing  California's  handicapped 
children  and  their  families  had  been  cou- 
bldered  sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to  the  fil- 
ing of  at  least  foiu-  right  to  education  law- 
suits. 

COLORADO 

At  present,  there  are  in  Colorado  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  ptibllc  education.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  by  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Education  for  the  school  year  1972-73 
sliowed  that  of  the  91,060  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  state  only  34,388,  or  slightly  more 
than  one-third,  were  receiving  needed  special 
educational  services.  In  considering  this  sit- 
uation. It  must  be  emphasized  that  with  the 
pas.sage  of  HH.  1164  by  the  legi.slature,  Col- 
orado has  mandated  that  appropriate  public 
education  services  must  be  provided  to  all 
eligible  handicapped  children  by  September, 
1976.  The  educational  dilemma  facing  Col- 
orado's handicapped  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies has  Ijeen  considered  sufficiently  serious 
to  lead  to  the  filing  of  a  pending  class  action 
right  to  education  lawsuit  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Denver,  Colorado  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  v.  Colorado  (Civil 
No.  C-4620  D.  Colo.,  FUed  Dec.  22,  1972). 

CONNECTICUT 

At  present,  there  are  in  Connecticut  a 
great   many  handicapped  children  who  are 
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not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
vear  by  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Education  Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of 
f.0.866  handicapped  children,  only  35,544,  less 
than  40  percent,  were  receiving  a  public  edu- 
ration  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Pro- 
jections done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  wliile  an 
additional  4,000  handicapped  wotild  be  served, 
tiiere  would  still  be  over  50,000  children  wait- 
ing for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
iiiyful  public  education.  In  considering  this 
situation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is 
presently  In  force  In  Connecticut  mandating 
that  all  eligible  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  education. 

DELAWARE 

At  present,  there  are  in  Delaw.are  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Delaware  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  15,722  handi- 
capped children,  only  8,351,  slightly  over  half, 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  WhUe  projections  done  by 
the  Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year 
predicted  an  additional  2,000  children  would 
be  served,  there  wotild  still  be  over  5,000 
handicapped  children  waiting  for  their  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  The  educational  dllenuna  facing 
these  children  has  been  so  severe  that  In 
1971,  Catholic  Social  Services,  Inc.  of  Dela- 
ware filed  an  administrative  action  against 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  obtain  an 
education  for  three  handicapped  children 
excluded  from  school  (filed  Augtist  24,  1971). 
Since  that  time  discussion  has  been  occurring 
throughout  the  state  about  the  possibility  of 
filing  a  class  action  right  to  education  law- 
suit against  the  state. 

FLORIDA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Florida,  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education  in- 
dicates that  over  34,000  out  of  a  total  of  139,- 
903  handicapped  children  were  not  receiving 
an  education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  1972-73  school  year  indi- 
cated little  change  from  the  1971-72  school 
year.  In  considering  this  situation.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  in  force 
mandating  that  all  handicapped  children  be 
provided  with  a  public  education.  Of  im- 
portance also  is  that  In  the  Just  concluded 
session  of  the  legislature,  this  mandate  was 
extended  to  Include  profoundly  retarded 
children. 

GEORGIA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Georgia  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Education  In- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  127,864  handi- 
capped children,  only  65,061,  about  half, 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  while  an  additional  11,000  handi- 
capped would  be  served  there  would  still  be 
over  50.000  children  waiting  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public  edu- 
cation In  considering  this  situation,  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  In  force 
in  Georgia  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  edu- 
cation. 

HAWAII 

At  present,  there  are  in  Hawaii  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  s'hool  year  by 
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the  Hawaii  Department  of  Education  Indi- 
cates that  only  9,106  handicapped  children, 
out  of  a  total  of  19,590  children,  less  than 
half,  were  receiving  an  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  served  would  be  little  differ- 
ent from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In 
considering  this  situation,  it  mtist  be  em- 
phasized that  law  Is  presently  In  force  In 
Hawaii  mandating  that  all  eligible  hanfll- 
capped  children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education.  The  educational  dilemma 
facUig  Hawaii's  handicapped  children  has 
been  considered  sufficiently  serious  to  lead 
to  the  filing  of  a  class  action  right  to  edu- 
cation lawsuit  in  Hawaii  (Kekahana  v. 
Burns,  ClvU  No.  72-3799,  D.  Hawaii). 

IDAHO 

At  present,  there  are  in  Idaho  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  36,561 
handicapped  children,  only  8,395,  about  a 
fifth,  were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  While  projections 
done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  an  additional  1,700 
children  would  be  served,  there  still  would 
be  over  25,000  handicapped  children  waiting 
for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaning- 
ful public  education.  In  considering  this 
situation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law  Is 
presently  In  force  In  Idaho  mandating  that 
all  handicapped  children  be  provided  with  a 
public  education. 

ILLINOIS 

At  present,  there  are  in  Illinois  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Indicates  that  74,604  handi- 
capped children,  out  of  a  total  of  183,381 
children,  about  40  percent,  were  not  receiving 
a  public  education  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  In  considering  this  situation.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  law  Is  presently  In  force 
In  Illinois  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education.  Despite  the  large  ntimber 
of  children  still  needing  service,  state  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped Increased  only  $16.4  mUllon  from 
1971-72  to  $73.3  mUUon  for  the  1973-74 
school  year. 

INDIANA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Indiana  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  In- 
dicates that  58,492  handicapped  children,  out 
of  a  total  of  145,091  children,  were  not  re- 
cg^ving  needed  special  education  services. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  the  total 
number  of  children  to  be  served  would  be 
little  different  from  the  1971-72  school  year. 
In  considering  this  situation.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  state  law  presently  in  force 
In  Indiana  mandates  that  an  appropriate 
public  education  must  be  provided  to  an 
eligible  handicapped  children. 

IOWA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Iowa  a  great  many 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  appropriate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the  Iowa 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  indicates 
that  out  of  a  total  of  94,731  handicapped 
children,  only  36,521,  less  than  40  percent, 
vrere  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
Depurtment  for  the  1972-73  scliool  year  pre- 


dicted that  while  an  additional  7,000  handi- 
capped would  l>e  served,  there  would  still  be 
over  50,000  children  waiting  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public  edu- 
cation. In  considering  this  situation.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  in  force 
in  Iowa  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education.  Despite  the  large  number 
of  children  still  needing  service,  state  ap- 
propriations for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped increased  only  $3.7  million  from 
1971-72  to  $7.4  million  for  the  1973-74  school 
year. 

KANSAS 

At  present,  there  are  in  Kansas  a  great 
many  handicapp>ed  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  yecw  by 
the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  26,853  handicapped  children, 
out  of  a  total  of  64,566  children,  alK>ut  half 
were  not  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73  school 
year  predicted  that  while  an  additional  2,000 
handicapped  would  be  served,  there  would 
still  be  close  to  25,000  chfidren  waiting  for 
their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningful 
public  education.  In  considering  this  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  pres- 
ently in  force  In  Kansas  mandating  that  all 
eligible  handicapped  children  be  provided 
with  an  appropriate  education  by  1979.  De- 
spite the  large  ntimber  of  children  stUl  need- 
ing service,  state  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  Increased  only 
$2.4  million  from  1971-72  to  $6.1  mUIion  for 
the  1973-74  school  year. 

KENTtrCKT 

At  present,  there  are  In  Kentucky  a  great 
many  handlcapp>ed  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  tor  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
State  Department  of  Eduoation  Indicates 
that  only  24,336  children  out  of  a  total  of  78,- 
386  handicapped  children,  less  than  a  third, 
were  receiving  an  education  to  meet  their 
needs.  Projectlona  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  suggest  that  close 
to  40,000  handicapped  children,  about  half, 
would  receive  specially  designed  eerv'ces.  In 
considering  this  situation,  it  mtist  be  empha- 
sized that  law  Is  presently  in  force  in  Ken- 
tucky which  requires  that  aU  handicapped 
children  be  educated  by  September,  1974.  The 
educational  dilemma  facing  Kentucky's 
handicapped  children  and  their  families  has 
been  considered  sufficiently  aerlous  to  lead  to 
the  filing  of  a  pending  class  action  right  to 
education  lawsuit  In  the  fedetral  district  court 
in  Frankfort,  Kentucky  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  et  al.  v.  Kentucky  State 
Board  of  Education  (Civil  Action  No.  435,  E. 
D.,  Ky.,  filed  Sept.  6, 1973). 

LOUISIANA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Louisiana  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education  in- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  122,344  handi- 
capped children,  only  45,056,  less  than  40 
percent,  were  receivlM;  a  public  education 
designed  to  meet  ■ffieir  needs.  Projections 
done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  while  an  additional 
5,500  handicapped  would  be  served,  there 
would  still  be  over  70,000  children  waitmg 
for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaningful 
public  education.  In  considering  this  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  pres- 
ently In  force  In  Louisiana  mandating  that 
all  eligible  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  education.  You  will 
be  interested  to  know  tliat  the  educational 
dilemma  facing  Orleans  Parish  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  their  families  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
filing  of  a  successful   class   action  right   to 
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education  lawsuit,  Lebanks  v.  Spears  (60 
F.RX).  165,  E.  D.  La.  1973),  on  beh&U  of  all 
the  ParlBb's  mentally  retarded  children.  De- 
spite the  large  number  of  children  still  need- 
ing service,  state  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handlmpped  increased  only  t8  mil- 
Uon  from  1971-72  to  *20  mUllon  for  the  197»- 
74  school  year. 

MAINE 

At  present,  there  are  in  Maine  a  grent  rpany 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  appropriate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Maine  Department  of  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Services  indicates  that  only  6.758  handi- 
ci^jped  children,  out  of  a  total  of  30,743  chil- 
dren, less  than  a  fourtli,  were  receiving  an 
education  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Pro- 
jections done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  the  1971- 
72  level  of  service  would  be  extended  to  only 
an  additional  3.000  chUdren  still  leaving 
about  20,000  liandicapped  children  waiting 
for  their  opportunity  to  obtain  a  public 
school  education.  In  considering  this  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  pres- 
ently in  force  in  Maine  mandating  that  ap- 
propriate educaUonal  services  ije  provided  to 
every  eligible  handicapped  child.  You  phould 
also  know  that  the  amount  of  state  appro- 
priations available  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  for  the  1973-74  school  year  was 
$1.6  million,  an  Increase  of  only  $300,000 
since  the  1971-72  school  year. 

MARTLAITD 

At  present,  there  are  in  Maryland  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving ati  appropriate  public  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Education  indicates 
that  67.380  handicapped  children,  out  of  a 
total  of  123,639  ChUdren,  clo6«  to  half,  were 
not  receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  P>roJectlons  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  to  be  served 
would  be  little  different  than  the  1971-72 
school  year  level  of  service.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
Mar^'land  presently  has  law  In  force  mandat- 
ing that  all  eligible  handicapped  children 
must  be  provided  with  an  appropriate  public 
education  by  1979.  That  date,  however,  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  result  of  a  decision  In 
a  class  action  right  to  education  lawsuit, 
Maryland  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
V.  State  of  Maryland  (Equity  No.  100/182/ 
77676.  Circuit  Ct.  Baltimore  City,  Maryland, 
May  3.  1974) ,  in  which  the  court  proclaimed 
that  all  children  have  the  right  to  an  edu- 
cation which  must  be  provided  by  September, 
1975. 

MASSACHUaSTTS  ' 

At  present,  there  are  In  Massachusetts  a 
great  many  handlcappedL  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  puijlic  educa- 
tion. DaU  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  Department  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  45,162  children  out  of  a  total  of 
108,612  handicapped,  less  than  half,  were 
receiving  an  education  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  suggested  little  change 
from  the  1971-72  school  year.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  empha.slzed  that 
with  the  pa.ssage  of  Chi^ter  766,  partially 
motivated  by  a  class  action  right  to  educa- 
tion lawsuit,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
mandated  that  all  handicapped  children  be 
educated  by  September,  1974.  While  state 
appropriations  to  Implement  the  act  have 
been  increased  to  approximately  $60  million, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  additional  S40 
to  $50  million  is  still  needed  to  achieve  full 
compliance. 

MICHIGAN 

At  present,  there  are  in  Michigan  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving   an    appropriate    public    education. 


Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  123.279  handicapped  children,  out 
of  a  total  of  288,297  children,  did  not  receive 
a  public  ed<icatlon  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that 
the  total  number  of  handicapped  children 
that  V70uld  receive  services  would  be  little 
dififerent  from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In 
considering  this  situation  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  with  the  passage  by  the  Michigan 
legislature  of  P\iblic  Act  198  in  1971,  the  state 
mandated  that  appropriate  public  education 
services  must  be  provided  to  all  handicapped 
children  by  September  1973.  The  Importance 
of  this  Act  was  emphasized  by  Judge  Charles 
Joiner  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan 
Federal  District  Covirt  when  he  ruled  in  Har- 
rison V.  State  of  MicJiigan  (350  P.  Supp.  846, 
ED.  Mich.  1972)  that  "this  law  Is  a  whole 
new  attack  on  the  problem  of  special  edu- 
cation. For  the  first  time,  the  legl.slature  has 
directed  In  unequivocal  terms  the  state  and 
other  educational  districts  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  providing  educational  programs 
and  sert-lces  designed  to  develc^  the  maxi- 
mum potential  of  every  handicapped  person." 

MINNESOTA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Minnesota  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1071-72  school  year  by 
the  Minnesota  Ilepartment  of  Education  In- 
dicates that  52,242  handicapped  children,  out 
of  a  total  of  122,665  children,  were  not  re- 
ceiving an  education  to  meet  their  needs. 
More  recent  data,  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  March,  1974  for  the  1973-74  school 
year.  Indicated  that  although  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  there  are  still  over 
17,000  children  waiting  for  their  opportunity 
to  receive  special  education.  In  considering 
this  situation.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
Mlimesota  law  requires  that  these  children 
be  educated. 

MISSISSIPPI 

At  present,  there  are  in  Mississippi  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  anprt^riate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-73  school  year  by 
the  Mississippi  Department  of  Education  In- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  116,066  handi- 
capped children,  only  16,587,  less  than  15  per- 
cent, were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1973-73  school 
year  predicted  that  only  about  an  additional 
4,500  handicapped  children  would  be  served, 
leaving  the  vast  majority  of  these  children 
still  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive 
a  meaningful  public  education.  In  consider- 
ing this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  law  is  presently  in  force  in  Ml.'^sisslppl 
mandating  that  all  eligible  handicapped  chil- 
dren be  provided  with  an  appropriate  educa- 
tion. Despite  the  large  number  of  children 
still  needing  service,  state  appropriations  for 
the  education  of  the  handicapped  totaled 
$7.1  million  for  1973-74,  an  increase  of  only 
$1.7  mUlion  from  1972-73. 
Missotni 

At  present,  there  are  in  Missouri  a  great 
many  handtrapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-73  school  year  by 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  indicates  that  only 
65.110  handicapped  chUdren,  out  of  a  total 
of  221,578  children,  less  than  a  third,  are 
receiving  an  education  designed  to  meet 
their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted 
that  the  total  number  to  be  served  would  be 
little  different  from  the  197 J -72  level  of  serv- 
ice. In  considering  this  situation.  It  mu.st  be 
emphasized  that  with  the  passage  of  HB. 
474,  the  Missouri  legislature  placed  In  force 
a  mandate  that  all  eligible  handicapped  chil- 
dren must  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 


public  edvK^tion.  The  statute  also  provides 
that  this  irfel  of  service  must  be  provided  by 
Septembftf;  1974.  Despite  the  large  number 
of  children  still  needing  service,  state  appro- 
priations for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  lncrea,sed  only  $4.5  million  from 
1971-72  to  $18.5  million  for  the  1973-74 
school  year.  The  educational  dllemnoa  facing 
Mi.ssouri's  handicapped  children  has  been 
considered  sxiflflciently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
filing  of  a  class  action  right  to  education  law- 
suit, Radleii  V.  Missouri  (Civil  No.  73C566 
(3),  ED.  Mo.,  November  1.  1973).  The  suit 
was  dlsml5'?ed  In  Febniary,  1974  with  the 
court  holding  that  the  presence  of  the 
statute  rendered  the  Issues  moot  In  that  the 
court  could  not  Improve  on  the  Implementa- 
tion schedule  or  approach  to  the  problem 
mandated  by  HB.  474. 

MONTANA 

At  pie.sent,  there  are  in  Montana  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  In- 
dicates that  out  of  a  total  of  23,480  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  only  5.358.  less  than  a  quar- 
ter, were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  OfPce  of  Public  Instriictlon  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  only  about 
an  additional  3,000  would  be  served,  still 
leaving  16.000  handicapped  children  waiting 
for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaning- 
ful pxiblic  education.  In  considering  this  rlt- 
uatlon.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is 
presently  In  force  In  Montana  mandating 
that  PlI  eligible  handicapped  chUdren  be  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  education  by  ?979 
De-plte  th"  large  number  of  children  still 
needing  servlc.  state  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  tlie  handicapped  totaled  $105 
million  for  1973-74.  an  Increase  of  only  $.13 
million  from  1972-73. 

NEBRASKA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Nebraska  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Nebraska  Department  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  out  of  a  total  of  93.568  handi- 
capped children,  only  23,734,  about  a  fourth, 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  v.'hile  an  additional  5,000  handl- 
capned  children  >(ould  be  served,  there 
would  still  be  about  65,000  children  watt- 
ing for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
ingful public  education.  In  considering 
this  situation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  Is  presently  In  force  In  Nebraska  man- 
dating that  all  eliqible  handicapped  children 
be  provlcli-d  with  an  appropriate  educuion 
by  1976.  Despit»?  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren still  needing  service,  state  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  handicapoed 
totaled  $4.7  mil  lion  for  1973-74.  an  In-retse 
uf  only  .%!  1  million  from  1971-72. 

NEVADA 

At  pretent,  there  are  in  Nevada  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Nevada  Department  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  out  of  a  total  of  13.640  handi- 
capped children,  only  6,300.  about  half,  were 
receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  served  would  be  little  different 
from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  consid- 
ering this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  law  Is  presently  in  force  in  Nevada  man- 
datlnp  that  all  eligible  handicapped  children 
be  pro\  ided  with  an  appropriate  education. 
The  educational  dilemma  facing  Nevada's 
handicapped    children    and    their    families 
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has  been  considered  sufficiently  serious  to 
lead  to  the  filing  of  a  pending  class  action 
right  to  education  lawsuit,  Brandt  v.  Nevada 
(Civil  No.  R-Trre,  D.  Nev..  Filed  Dec.  23, 
1972),  on  behaU  of  all  of  Nevada's  handi- 
capped children. 

N«W   HAMPSHIRE 

At  present,  there  are  in  New  Hainp.sjiire  a 
creat  many  handicapped  cliildren  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  indicates  that  out  of  a 
total  of  19574  handicapped  children,  only 
6.070,  about  31  percent,  were  receiving  a  pub- 
lic education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  whUe  an 
additional  4,300  handicapped  children  would 
be  served,  there  would  still  be  about  9.000 
chUdren  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  meaningful  public  education.  In  con- 
sidering this  situation,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  law  Is  presently  in  fM"ce  in  New 
Hampshire  mandating  that  all  eligible  hand- 
icapped children  be  provided  wllli  an  appro- 
priate education. 

NEW  JEBSET 

At  present,  there  are  In  New  Jersey  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  131,866  children,  ovit  of  a  total 
of  231,055  handicapped  children,  more  than 
half,  were  not  receivmg  an  education  to  meet 
their  needs.  ProJection.s  done  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  1972-73  school  year  indi- 
cated that  althottgh  another  50,000  chUdren 
for  whom  special  programs  were  not  planned 
to  be  available.  In  considering  this  situation, 
it  mvist  be  emphasized  that  law  Is  presently 
in  force  In  New  Jersey  mandating  that  all 
eligible  handicapped  chUdren  be  provided 
with  p.n  appropriate  pttbllc  education. 

NEW   MEXICO 

At  present,  there  are  In  New  Mexico  a  preat 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  coUected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Edvication 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  53.126  handi- 
capped children,  only  8.655.  approximately 
16  percent,  were  receiving  a  public  education 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  only  about  an 
additional  1.500  ctiUdren  wotUd  be  served, 
leaving  over  40,000  handicapped  chUdren  stUl 
waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a 
meaningful  pubUc  education.  In  cormider- 
iug  this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  is  presently  in  force  In  New  Mexico  man- 
dating that  all  eligible  haudicapiied  chUdren 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  education 
by  1977.  Despite  the  large  number  of  chU- 
drei\  stlU  needing  service,  state  appropria- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
totaled  $8  million  for  1973-74,  an  increase 
of  only  $3.5  mlUlcn  from  1971-72. 

NEW  YORK 

At  present,  there  are  in  New  York  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Department  of  Education  indicates  that 
151,592  handicapped  children,  out  of  a  total 
of  372,811  ChUdren.  were  not  receiving  a  pub- 
lic education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972  73  school  year  predicted  that  oiUy  about 
HU  additional  16,000  handicapped  chUdren 
would  receive  service  leaving  about  135.000 
handicapped  chUdren  still  waiting  for  their 
')pportunlty  to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
ctUicatlon.  In  considering  this  situation,  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  Is  presently  In 
iorce  in  New  York  mandating  that  all  eligible 
liiUidicapped  chUdren  be  provided  with  an 


appropriate  public  education.  The  Intent  and 
responslbUtty  of  the  state  has  been  rein- 
forced by  New  York  Education  Commissioner 
Nyqu  1st  when  he  ordered  New  York  City  In 
Reid  V.  Board  of  Educiition  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (No.  8742,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York.  Nov.  26,  1973),  a  class 
action  right  to  education  suit,  to  provide 
publicly  supported,  suitable  education  pro- 
grams for  all  handicapped  chUdren.  The  New 
York  City  public  schools  estimate  that  it 
will  Immediately  cost  them  $60  million  to 
implement  the  decision. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

At  present,  there  are  in  North  Carolina  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Educa- 
tion indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  172.580 
handicapped  children,  only  73.739,  less  than 
half,  were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73  school 
year  predicted  that  while  an  additional  10.000 
handicapped  would  be  served,  there  would 
stUl  be  about  90.000  children  stUl  waiting 
for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  meaning- 
ful public  edticatlon.  In  considering  this 
situation,  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is 
presently  In  force  in  North  Carolina  mandat- 
ing that  all  eligible  handicapped  children 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  education. 
Specifically,  the  legislature  In  its  last  session 
adopted  law  that  declared  "that  the  policy 
of  the  state  Is  to  ensure  every  child  a  fair 
and  fuU  opportunity  to  reach  his  full  po- 
tential .  .  .  ."  (CH  1293.  1973).  The  educa- 
tional dUemma  facing  North  Carolina's  hand- 
icapped ChUdren  and  their  famUies  has  been 
considered  sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
filing  of  a  pending  class  action  right  to  edu- 
cation lawsuit.  North  Carolina  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  v.  North  Carolina, 
(CivU  No.  3050,  EX).N.C.  filed  May  18,  1973), 
on  behalf  of  all  North  Carolina's  mentally 
retarded  chUdren.  You  should  also  know  that 
the  amount  of  state  appropriations  available 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  for  the 
1973-74  school  year  was  $39  million,  an  In- 
crease of  only  99  mUllon  since  the  1971-72 
school  year. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

At  present,  there  are  In  North  Dakota  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-73  school  year 
by  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of 
47,2  is  handicapped  chUdren,  only  8,947,  less 
than  a  fifth,  were  receiving  a  public  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projec- 
tions done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  the  total  ntmaber 
of  handicapped  chUdren  to  be  served  wotUd 
be  little  different  from  the  1971-72  level 
of  service.  In  considering  this  situation,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  in 
force  In  North  Dakota  mandating  that  all 
eUgible  handicapped  chUdren  be  pix)vided 
with  an  appropriate  education  by  1980.  The 
educational  dilemma  facing  NcM-th  Dakota's 
handicapped  chUdren  and  their  families  has 
been  considered  sufficiently  serious  to  lead 
to  the  filing  of  a  pending  class  action  jight- 
to-educatlon  lawsuit.  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  v.  Peterson  (ClvU 
No.  1196,  D.N.D.,  FUed  Nov.  28,  1972),  on  be- 
half of  all  North  Dakota's  handicapped  chil- 
dren. You  should  also  know  that  In  another 
recently  concluded  Individual  action  the 
North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
plantiff  physically  handicapped  chUd  "Is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
under  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota,  and 
that  depriving  her  of  that  opportmnlty  would 
be  an  luiconstltutional  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  Federal  end  State  consti- 
tutions and  of  the  Due  Process  and  Privileges 
and  Imimmitles  Clatises  of  the  North  Dakota 


Constitution,"  (in  the  interest  of  GJJ.,  a 
child  V.  an..  BJt..  rjt..  WUUaUm  School 
District,  et  aW  (ClvU  No.  8930,  N.DS.C. 
AprU  30,  1974).  Despite  the  large  number 
of  ChUdren  still  needing  service,  state  ap- 
propriations for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped totaled  $3  mUlton  for  1973-75  bl- 
ennium.  an  increase  of  only  $1 .6  mlUion  from 
1971-73  biennlum. 

OHIO 

At  present,  there  are  in  Ohio  a  great  many 
handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  reoeiviu(; 
an  appropriate  pubUc  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Education  Indicates  that 
out  of  a  total  of  335398  handicapped  chU- 
dren, slightly  over  hall,  175,300  chHdreI^ 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  only  an  additional  16.000  handi- 
capped children  would  be  provided  with  a 
special  education,  leaving  approximately 
144,000  children  waiting  for  their  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  clear  that  even  though  state 
appropriations  have  Increased  from  $65.5 
mUllon  In  1971-73  to  $90.4  mUllon  for  1973 
74,  an  increase  of  38  percent,  45  percent  of 
the  handicapped  children  stlU  remain  un- 
served. The  educational  dUemma  facing 
Ohio's  handicapped  children  has  been  con- 
sidered sufflclently  serious  to  lead  to  the 
recent  filing  of  a  pending  class  action  right- 
to-education  lawsuit.  The  Cvyahoga  Count j 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  and  Adults, 
ct.  ah  V.  Martin  Essex,  et.  al.  (Civil  Action 
No.  C74-587  N.D.  Ohio,  filed  June  28,  19741. 

OKLAHOMA 

At  present,  there  are  in  Oklahoma  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  144,580 
liandicapped  chUdren,  only  23,746.  about  16 
percent,  were  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done 
by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73  school 
year  predicted  that  while  an  additional  10.000 
handicapped  chUdren  would  be  served,  there 
would  stiU  be  over  110.000  children  waiting 
for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
ingful public  education.  In  considering  this 
situation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law 
Is  presently  In  force  In  Oklahoma  mandating 
that  all  eligible  handicapped  children  be 
provided  with  an  appropriate  education. 
ORireoN 

At  present,  there  are  In  Oregon  a  ^reat 
many  liandicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  pubUc  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  Indicates 
that  26,274  handicapped  children,  out  of  a 
total  of  48,044  chUdren,  were  not  receiving 
a  public  education  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Board  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  while  au 
additional  3,500  handicapped  chUdi-eu  woiUd 
be  served  there  wotUd  still  be  over  18,000 
children  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to 
receive  a  meaningful  pubUc  education.  In 
considering  this  situation,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  law  is  presently  In  force  in  Oregon 
mandating  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
ChUdren  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
education. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Pennsylvania  a 
great  many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are 
not  receiylng  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  erf 
Education  indicates  that  108,619  handld^iped 
children  out  of  a  total  of  265.448  chfldren 
were  not  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Statistics  pro- 
duced by  the  IVpartment  based  on  Decern- 
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ber,  1972  enrollments  were  th*t  despite  serv- 
ice exptuislon  to  an  additional  60,000  children 
since  the  1971-72  school  year,  there  still 
remain  close  to  60,000  handicapped  children 
who  are  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to 
receive  a  public  education.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  is  presently  in  force  in  Penn.sylvania 
mandating  that  appropriate  educational 
services  be  provided  to  every  eligible  handi- 
capped child.  This  mandate  was  speclflcally 
reinforced  for  all  mentally  retarded  children 
by  the  landmark  right-to-educatlon  order 
achieved  In  the  class  action  PARC  v.  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  (334  F.  S\ipp. 
1257,  E.D.  Pennsylvania  1971  and  343  F. 
Supp.  ED.  Pennsylvania  1972)  lawsuit. 

RHODE     ISLAND 

At  present,  there  are  in  Rhode  Itiland  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Education  Indicates  that  only  13,475  handi- 
capped children,  out  of  a  total  of  39,475  chil- 
dren, al>out  a  third,  were  receiving  an  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  year  predicted  that  only  about  6,000 
additional  handicapped  children  would  re- 
ceive the  educational  services  they  need, 
leaving  about  20,000  handicapped  children 
still  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive 
a  public  education.  In  considering  this  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is 
presently  in  force  in  Rhode  Island  mandat- 
ing that  appropriate  educational  services  be 
provided  to  every  eligible  haiidlcapped  child. 
The  educational  dilemma  facing  Rhode  Is- 
land's handicapped  children  and  their  fami- 
lies has  been  considered  sufficiently  serious 
to  lead  to  the  flUng  of  a  pending  class 
action  right  to  education  lawsuit,  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  Autistic  Children  v.  Reis- 
man,  (C.A.  No.  5081,  D.R.I.,  Piled  Dec,  1972) 
on  behalf  of  all  Rhode  Island's  handicapped 
children  by  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
Autistic  Children. 

SOUTH     CABOLINA 

At  present,  there  are  in  South  Carolina  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  South  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Indicates  that  out  of  a 
total  of  106,605  handicapped  children,  only 
38,275,  about  36  percent,  were  receiving  a 
public  education  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that 
while  an  additional  15,276  handicapped 
children  would  be  served  there  would  still 
be  over  60,000  children  waltmg  for  their  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  meaningful  public 
education.  In  considering  this  situation.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently  In 
force  in  South  Carolina  mandating  that  all 
eligible  handicapped  children  be  provided 
with  an  appropriate  education  by  1977.  De- 
spite the  large  number  of  children  still  need- 
ing service,  state  appropriation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped  totaled  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  1973-74,  an  Increase  of  only  $6.5 
million  from  1971-72. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

At  present,  there  are  in  South  Dakota,  a 
great  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  indicates  that  out  of  a 
total  of  17,795  handicapped  children,  only 
4,414,  about  one  fourth,  were  receiving  public 
education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
While  projections  done  by  the  Department 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that 
an  additional  7,500  children  would  be  served 
there  would  still  be  over  5,000  children  wait- 


ing for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a  mean- 
ingful public  education.  In  considering  this 
situation.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  law 
is  presently  In  force  In  South  Dakota  man- 
dating that  all  handicapped  children  be  pro- 
vided with  a  public  education. 

TENNESSEE 

At  present,  there  are  In  Tennessee  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  131.903 
handicapped  children,  only  49,173  less  than 
40  percent,  were  receiving  a  public  educa- 
tion designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projec- 
tions done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972- 
73  school  year  predicted  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  handicapped  children  to  be  served 
would  be  little  different  from  the  1971-72 
level  of  service.  In  considering  this  situation, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  law  is  presently 
in  force  In  Tennessee  mandating  that  all  eli- 
gible handicapped  children  be  provided  with 
an  appropriate  education  as  of  September, 
1974.  Tlie  educational  dilemma  facing  Ten- 
nessee's handicapped  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies has  been  considered  sufficiently  serious 
to  lead  to  the  filing  of  a  class  action  right 
to  education  lawsuit,  Rainey  v.  Tennessee 
Department  of  Education  (No.  A-3100  Chan- 
cery Court  of  Davidson  Countv,  Tenn.,  Piled 
Nov.  6.  Ip73),  on  behalf  of  all  "of  Tennessee's 
handicapped  children.  The  suit  was  conclud- 
ed In  July,  1974  with  a  consent  order  that 
again  requires  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
chUdren  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
education. 

TEXAS 

At  present,  there  are  in  Texa.s  a  great  many 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  apprt^riate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  Indicates  that  out 
of  a  total  of  777,731  handicapped  chUdren, 
only  175,662.  less  than  a  fourth,  were  receiv- 
ing a  public  education  designed  to  meet 
their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the  Agency 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  predicted  that 
while  an  additional  21,000  handicapped 
woiUd  be  served  there  would  stUl  be  over 
580,000  children  waiting  for  their  opportunity 
to  receive  a  meaningful  public  education.  In 
considering  this  situation.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized tha'  law  Is  presently  In  force  In 
Texas  mandating  that  all  eligible  handi- 
capped children  be  provided  with  an  appro- 
priate education. 

UTAH 

At  present,  there  are  In  Utah  a  great  many 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  receiving 
an  appropriate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected for  the  1971-72  school  year  bv  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion indicated  that  17,100  handicapped  chil- 
dren, out  of  a  total  of  44,179  chUdren.  were 
not  receiving  a  public  education  designed  to 
meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  the  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  served  would  be  little  differ- 
ent from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  con- 
sidering this  situation.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  law  Is  presently  In  force  In  Utah 
mandating  that  all  eligible  handicapped 
children  be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
education. 

VERMONT 

At  present,  there  are  In  Vermont  a  great 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  only  4,612  handicapped  chil- 
dren, out  of  a  total  of  20,631  chUdren,  less 
than  a  fourth,  were  receiving  an  education 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
done    by    the    Dei>artmeut   for    the    1972-73 


school  year  predicted  that  the  total  niunber 
to  be  served  would  be  little  different  from 
the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  is  presently  in  force  in  Vermont  man- 
dating that  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices be  provided  to  every  eligible  handicapped 
child. 

VIRGINIA 

At  present,  there  are  In  Virginia  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
by  the  VirgiiUa  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  146.748 
handicapped  chUdren,  only  44,768,  about  30 
percent,  were  receiving  a  public  education 
designed  to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
done  by  the  Department  for  the  1972-73 
school  vear  predicted  that  whUe  an  addi- 
tional 3,000  handicapped  would  be  served, 
there  would  still  be  about  98,000  children 
waltUig  for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a 
meaningful  public  education.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  is  presently  m  force  in  Virginia  man- 
dating that  all  eligible  handicapped  chil- 
dren  be  provided  with  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation.  A  target  date  for  compliance  by  1976- 
77  has  been  established  by  the  Department 
through  regulations.  Despite  the  large  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  stUl  needing  service,  state 
appropriations  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  Increased  by  $4  million  from 
1971  72  to  $12.6  mlUlon  for  the  1973- 
74  school  year. 

WASHINGTON 

At  present,  there  are  In  Washington  many 
handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  receiving 
an  appropriate  public  education.  Data  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Indicates  that  10,702  handicapped  cliil- 
dren,  which  Includes  the  learning  disabled 
category  of  exceptionality,  are  presently  un- 
served and  for  whom  the  Department  de- 
sires to  serve  with  an  appropriate  educa- 
tion during  the  1975-77  blennium.  There  are, 
in  addition,  another  12,000  unserved  learn- 
ing disabled  handicapped  children  for  whom 
the  state  plans  to  provide  programs  after 
the  1975-77  blennium.  In  order  to  provide 
children  the  services  required  and  planned 
for  the  1975-77  blennium,  an  additional  36 
mUlion  dollars  Is  needed,  excluding  any  In- 
flationary factors.  While  the  state  has  con- 
tinued to  expand  services,  additional  funds 
are  not  expected  to  surpass  16  million  dol- 
lars and  may.  In  fact,  fall  short  of  expecta- 
tions. Therefore,  funding  wUl  fall  at  least 
20  mUUon  dollars  short  of  the  level  required 
to  Implement  the  state's  plan.  In  consider- 
ing this  situation  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  law  Is  presently  In  force  In  the  state 
of  Washington  which  mandates  that  all 
handicapped  children  be  provided  with  an 
appropriate  education. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

At  present,  there  are  In  West  Virginia  .i 
great  many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school 
year  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  <r 
Education  Indicates  that  only  16,161  l-.»ii'U- 
capped  ChUdren,  out  of  a  total  of  tto.oei 
children,  les.s  than  a  fifth,  were  receiving 
an  education  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
Projections  done  by  the  Department  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  predicted  that  the  totil 
number  to  be  served  would  be  little  different 
from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  con- 
sidering this  situation.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  with  the  passage  by  the  state  legis- 
lature of  H.B.  1271,  West  Virginia  has  man- 
dated that  appropriate  public  education  must 
be  provided  to  all  eligible  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Tlje  legislature  also  by  this  Act  or- 
dered compliance  with  the  mandate  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  school  year. 
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WISCONSIN 


At  present,  there  are  In  Wisconsin,  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Indi- 
cates that  only  66,230  chUdren  out  of  a  total 
of  155,813  handicapped  children,  consider- 
ably less  than  half,  were  receiving  an  educa- 
tion to  meet  their  needs.  Statistics  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  show  that  the  total  num- 
ber to  be  served  is  55  percent,  little  different 
from  the  1971-72  level  of  service.  In  consid- 
ering this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  with  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of 
Chapter  89.  Wisconsin  has  mandated  that 
ripproprlate  public  education  must  be  pro- 
vided to  all  eligible  handicapped  children. 
This  mandate  requiring  that  these  services 
must  be  made  available  beginning  with  the 
1974-75  school  year  was  reinforced  and  cited 
m  a  District  Court  decision  In  Panitch  v. 
Wisconsin  (No  V2-C-461  D.  Wis.) ,  a  class  ac- 
tion right  to  education  lawsuit. 

WYOMING 

At  present,  there  are  in  Wyoming  a  great 
many  handicapped  chUdren  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving an  appropriate  public  education. 
Data  collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  out  of  a  total  of  18,475  handi- 
rapped  chUdren,  only  5,665,  less  than  a  third, 
were  receiving  a  public  education  designed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Projections  done  by  the 
Department  for  tlie  1972-73  school  year  pre- 
dicted that  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
ciiiidren  to  be  served  would  be  little  different 
from  the  1971-72  level  of  services  axid  that 
over  12,000  handicapped  chUdren  woiUd  stUl 
be  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to  receive  a 
meaningful  public  education.  In  considering 
this  situation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
law  Is  presently  In  force  in  Wyonilng  man- 
dating  that  all  eligible  handicapped  children 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate  education. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
impoitent  to  observe  that,  of  the  19 
States  with  specific  sttttutory  dates  of 
compliance,  7  becan.j  effective  in 
1974,  1  becomes  effrttive  in  1975,  4 
become  effective  in  1976,  4  btcomt  ef- 
fective in  1977.  and  2  become  efTcctive 
in  1979. 

However,  while  these  statutes  and  their 
compliance  date  represent  a  forceful 
statement  of  legislative  Intent,  they  do 
not  guarantee  actual  program  deliverj*. 
The  same  is  tioie  of  court  decrees,  as  may 
be  witnessesd  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  the  plaintiffs  have  returned 
to  court  charging  substantial  noncom- 
pliance with  that  historic  decree  result- 
ing from  Mills  against  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Education. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  lack  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  State  and  local  ofHcials; 
quite  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge a  pressing  financial  cnmch 
in  the  States  and  localities  exacerbated 
by  the  ever-accelerating  pace  of  those 
court  orders  and  legislative  mandates 
just  cited.  That  is  why  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  today.  The 
States  must  have  financial  help. 

In  that  context,  I  would  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  a  recent  sm'vey  by  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States  found 
that  education  of  the  handicapped  was 
the  No.  1  education  concern  of  State  Gov- 
ernors and  tlie  No.  2  concern  of  State 
legislators — education  finance  reform 
was  No.  1. 

Permit  nie  to  share  with  you  a  i-ecent 
resolution  of  the  National  Governors' 


Conference  wliich  succinctly  summarzies 
the  message  being  conveyed  from  the 
States  to  the  National  Government: 

The  National  Qovernor's  Conference  be- 
lieves it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
state,  as  an  integral  part  of  a  free  public 
education,  to  provide  for  special  education 
services  sufflclent  to  Identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  all  handicapped  children. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  additional 
financial  burden  which  would  be  incurred  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped rhUdren,  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  calls  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  Increase  its  assistance  to  the  states 
in  fulfilling  this  commitment.  Federal  assist- 
ance, however,  should  allow  maximum  flexi- 
bility and  dl.scretlon  to  the  slates  In  provid- 
ing the  essential  services  they  deem  appro- 
priate, since  these  services  In  many  states  sire 
administered  by  more  iliau  one  agency. 

But  beyond  the  press  of  litigation,  im- 
pending implementation  dates  in  State 
mandatory  laws,  and  the  increasing  "hue 
and  cry"  for  Federal  help  emanating 
from  the  Stntes,  lies  the  most  compelling 
argument  for  accepting  my  amendment 
today;  namely,  the  shocking  unmet  need 
itself.  Let  me  again  briefly  review  the 
basic  arithmetic  of  neglect. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Rand  Corp. — 
1974 — found  that  based  upon  data  from 
the  1972-73  school  year,  3.046  million 
handicapped  children  of  school  age  or  6.6 
))ercent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  pub- 
lically  supported  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  received  needed  special 
education  services.  This  figure  represents 
conservatively  approximately  55  to  60 
percent  of  the  estimated  and  reported 
children  requiring  such  services.  Of  the 
appi-oximately  3  million  handicapped 
children  of  school  age  not  receiving  spe- 
cial education.  1  million  are  totally  ex- 
clud'.'d  from  any  education. 

Numerous  studies  have  documented 
the  ifi^portance  of  educating  handi- 
capped childi'en  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  There  are  approximately  1  million 
handicapped  children  of  preschool  age  of 
whom  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  only  330.000  are  receiving  critically 
needed  special  education  sennces. 

Or,  if  one  were  to  move  a  bit  closer  to 
home,  we  need  only  consult  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  Senate  which  ac- 
companied the  Senate  version  (S.  1539) 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-380) : 

There  are  7  million  (1  million  of  preschool 
age)  deaf,  blind,  retarded.  speech-Impaired. 
motor-Impaired,  emotionally  disturbed,  or 
other  health-Impaired  chUdren  in  the  United 
States  who  require  special  education  pro- 
grams. Although  these  chUdren  represent 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  school  age 
population  (a  conservative  estimate),  and 
although  the  number  of  children  receiving 
special  help  has  grown  from  2.1  million  to 
nearly  3  mUllon  In  the  past  5  years,  current 
data  Indicates  that  less  than  40  percent  are 
receding  an  adequate  education. 

Let  me  simply  conclude  with  this  ob- 
servation: We  are  not  talking  about 
money  lor  more  books,  or  for  better 
classrooms,  or  to  achieve  more  satl'sfac- 
tory  teacher-student  ratios.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  money  to  end  the  denial  of 
any  education  opportunity  whatsoever. 

If  there  were  a  reason  to  vote  against 
my  amendment,  it  would  presumably  be 


with  tlie  objective  of  holding  down  Fed- 
eral spending.  But  should  we  force  these 
children  who  have  been  denied  the  bene- 
fits that  are  available  to  all  other  chil- 
dren, to  continue  to  be  denied  such  bene- 
fits and  thus  bear  tlie  heaviest  burden 
of  oui-  Nation's  economic  difBculties.  To 
do  so  would  be  trantamount  to  piling  in- 
justice upon  injustice,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  will  of  the  UjS.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  my  colleagues  for 
then-  full  support  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
pired. 

Ml-.  MAGNDSON.  I  jicld  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  sympathy  with  the  purpose  that 
my  friend  from  Vermont  has  in  mind.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this  Senate 
who  has  more  reason  to  sympathize.  I 
have  a  brother,  whom  I  have  maintained 
for  all  of  his  life,  who  has  been  handi- 
capped and  could  have  been,  with  somo 
of  these  attentions  that  we  are  giving 
now,  able  to  lead  a  useful  and  productive 
and  happy  life. 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  just  a 
couple  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  on  this  matter  of 
State  grant  programs,  the  House  jumped 
the  budget  by  nearly  $40  million,  and 
our  committee  increased  the  House  bill 
by  $40  million  more,  making  a  total  of 
$12r>  million.  Right  on  the  same  page  in 
this  supplemental  are  many  of  these 
other  appropriations  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  deaf-blind  centers  have  $12 
million;  the  early  childhood  projects  $14 
million;  the  specific  learning  disabilities 
program  $3,250  million;  the  regional  re- 
source centers  which  participate  in  this. 
over  $9  million;  the  innovation  and  de- 
velopment program,  almost  $10  million. 
All  of  this  is  under  education  for  the 
liandicapped.  and  all  of  this  is  in  this 
supplemental  bill. 

I  could  go  on  reading  the  list,  but  v.  hen 
we  get  to  the  total  of  the  appropriations 
that  are  In  this  bill  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, it  comes  to  $324,609,000.  That  is 
more  than  we  have  ever  appropriated 
before. 

On  this  matter  of  entitlement,  it  is  a 
good  word,  but  entitlement  means  that 
a  legislative  committee  has  decided  to 
appropriate  money  and  it  is  entitled,  so 
we  have  no  control  over  it.  We  could  not 
have  gone  to  what  he  calls  a  complete 
entitlement.  I  believe  I  imderstood  him 
to  say  that  maybe  a  third  of  the  children 
handfhapped  in  some  way  are  already 
not  receiving  special  attention.  But  cer- 
tainly, more  children  than  ever  before — 
I  would  say  almost  double — under  this 
appropriation  will  be  taken  care  of. 

For  that  reason.  sjTnpathetIc  as  I  am. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senate  can  find  its 
way  to  overturn  its  committee.  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  do  so,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  endanger  the  whole  program 
and  we  might  come  out  with  less. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  time  away  from 
my  friend.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ml".  President,  here 
again,  no  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  we 
want  to  take  care  of  every  handicapped 
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child  In  the  United  States,  wherever  he 
Is.  But  sometimes,  we  have  to  have  regu- 
lations to  find  out  who  Is  handicapped. 
It  Is  easy  for  us  to  find  the  people  who  are 
physically  handicapped,  but  we  are  get- 
ting into  a  field  now  where  some  of  these 
people  are  suggesting  that  the  regula- 
tion should  be  revised  to  include  perhaps 
a  boy  In  a  jimior  high  school  or  a  girl 
who  did  not  get  very  good  grades — some 
of  us  were  in  that  position.  That  means 
tliat  we  are  a  Uttle  handicapped  men- 
tally, does  it  not?  We  did  not  get  good 
grades. 

We  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
do  this.  HEW  typically  Is  still  dragging 
their  heels — I  shall  agree  with  that.  They 
are  In  the  process  of  writing  regulations. 
This  means  that  the  moneji  probably 
would  not  get  to  the  States  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  ansrway.  The 
committee  bill  represents  adequate  6- 
months'  funding  for  this  program,  so  we 
can  look  at  It  again. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
mentioned  that  the  bill  contains  $125 
million.  That  is  an  increase  of  $78  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  request. 
The  committee  bill  is  about  thx-ee 
times — three  times — what  the  States  got 
last  year.  Now,  that  is  about  as  fast  as 
we  can  move  until  we  can  find  out  more 
clearly  where  we  are  going. 

I  appreciate,  as  all  of  us  do,  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
know  there  ai*e  some  other  children  who 
ought  to  be  served,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  serve  them  well  when  we  do  and  not 
just  appropriate  money  for  some  State 
to  start  out,  not  knowing  exactly  what 
the  regulations  are.  It  is  easy  for  a  State 
and  for  us  to  know  about  the  handi- 
capped. But  when  we  get  into  this  field 
that  I  am  talking  about,  I  just  do  not 
know  how  much  money  we  need,  or  how 
far  we  should  go.  We  shall  find  that  out. 
In  the  meantime,  with  this  $78  million 
over  the  budget,  and  three  times  what 
the  States  got  last  year,  I  think  we  moved 
pretty  fast  and  were  very  conscious  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate considers  appropriations  under  the 
-special  supplemental  measure,  H.R. 
16900,  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
concern  for  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
dealing  with  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped children. 

As  we  know,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  made  something  less  than  a 
wholehearted  response  to  this  new  en- 
titlement for  handicapped  children.  The 
House  measure  contains  only  $85  million 
in  actual  funding  to  cany  out  provisions 
of  the  Mathias  amendment  contained 
under  ESEA,  title  VI-B  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
380)  which  I  cosponsored  and  strongly 
supported.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
in  passing  this  measure,  entitlement  at 
full  appropriations  would  mean  approxi- 
mately $660  million  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  1975.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  an  actual 
appropriations  of  $125  million  for  fiscal 
1975.  Though  this  figure  does  represent  a 
respectable  increase  over  prior  appro- 
priations. It  is  exceedingly  modest  when 


compared  to  the  entitlement  figure  of 
$660  million,  and  certainly  falls  far  short 
when  compared  to  the  actual  need  na- 
tionwide. Therefore,  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Stafford, 
for  his  efforts  to  provide  for  realistic 
fmiding,  and  join  with  him  in  cosponsor- 
ing  his  amendment  to  increase  the  ap- 
pi-oprlations  by  another  $25  mllUon,  for 
a  total  of  $150  million. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  is  Illustra- 
tive of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  gi-eat 
many  handicapped  children  who  are  not 
receiving  an  appropriate  education.  Data 
collected  for  the  1971-72  school  year  by 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Education 
indicates  that  57,380  handicapped  chil- 
dren, out  of  a  total  of  123,639  children 
were  not  receiving  a  public  education  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Projections 
made  by  the  department,  for  the  1972-73 
school  year,  predicted  that  the  total 
number  to  be  served  would  be  little  dif- 
ferent than  the  1971-72  school  year  level 
of  service.  As  emphasized  in  a  letter 
from  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, which  I  have  received,  the  situa- 
tion of  our  State,  as  in  many  States 
tliroughout  the  Nation,  is  made  more 
critical  as  a  result  of  a  decision  in  a 
class  action  right  to  education  lawsuit, 
Maryland  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  against  State  of  Maryland 
handed  down  last  May,  in  which  the 
court  proclaimed  that  all  childi-en  have 
the  right  to  an  education  which  must  be 
provided  by  September  1975.  This  de- 
cision set  aside  the  compliance  date  of 
1979  originally  mandated  by  the  law. 

In  the  face  of  legal  requirements  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  service  to 
all  handicapped  children,  it  is  clear  that 
past  fimding  levels  have  fallen  far  short 
of  meeting  program  goals. 

As  Senator  Mathias  pointed  out  dur- 
ing his  remarks  before  the  Senate  on 
May  20: 

It  would  be  unfair  ainl  untrue  t<.  contend 
that  our  State  and  local  education  programs 
are  neglecting  handicapped  children.  During 
the  school  year  1972-73,  for  instance.  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  education  of  the 
handicapped  amounted  to  an  estimated  $2.4 
bUUon.  During  that  same  period,  the  Federal 
share — which  includes  funds  spent  under 
the  Education  of  Handicapped  Act,  ESEA 
title  I  and  III,  Headst&rt,  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  Higher  Education  Act,  Federal 
.schools  for  the  deaf,  research  and  instruc- 
tional support— reached  $315  mllUon  or  only 
12  percent  of  the  total  annual  special  educa- 
tion expenditures  of  $2.7  bUllon. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  this  12-percent 
figure  includes  moneys  .spent  for  re- 
search, teacher  training,  and  special 
projects,  not  just  classroom  services,  the 
insufficiency  of  these  funds  is  of  even 
greater  concern  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  upon  closer  examination,  the 
1972-73  expenditures  for  Federal  special 
education  represented  only  5  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  education  budget. 

Incumbent  upon  us  in  meeting  the 
goals  projected,  as  we  passed  the  author- 
izations bill,  is  the  clearcut  responsibility 
we  are  faced  with  today  in  seeking  to 
provide  the  means  to  insure  full  educa- 
tional ojjportunitles  for  all  handicapped 
children.  Tlie  first  step  in  bringing  about 
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reforms  and  improvements  In  meeting 
the  national  educational  needs  of  our  7 
miUlon  handicapped  children  necessi- 
tates realistic  funding  levels  at  this  time. 
By  falling  to  appropriate  adequate  funds 
to  meet  these  goals,  previous  passage  of 
authorization  legislation  appears  to  be 
idealistic  rhetoric. 

While  all  Americans  focus  on  ways  to 
combat  recession  and  its  adverse  condi- 
tions, it  is  my  judgment  that  we  must 
look  ahead,  in  terms  of  mvestment  over 
the  years  as  we  compare  cost  of  these 
sei-vices  now  vei-sus  realistic  provision  of 
futiu-e  services.  The  investment  we  con- 
sider today  is  not  simply  idealization  of 
fulfilling  human  potential,  but  realistic 
planning  in  terms  of  brhigUig  self- 
sufficiency  to  our  Nation's  handicapped. 
If  at  this  time  adequate  funding  levels 
are  met,  in  the  field  of  education,  rather 
than  face  far  greater  annual  cost  as  we 
continue  to  pay  billions  for  dependency - 
related  programs,  we  will  realize  profit  In 
return  as  these  children  served  through 
our  efforts  today  become  self-supporting 
and  pi'oductive  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  suppoiting  Senator  Stafford's  amend- 
ment to  add  $25  million  to  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  at  the  level  of  $125 
million,  keeping  in  mind  that  this  figure 
of  a  total  of  $150  million  Is  still  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  entitlement  we 
approved  in  passing  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  is  the  time  to 
put  om*  money  where  our  laws  are,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  impor- 
tant measure  their  favorable  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  just  do  this, 
so  that  the  record  is  clear?  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  is  all,  that  it  is  adequate. 
It  might  turn  out  to  be  that.  But  the 
conunittee  bill  will  serve  about  600,000 
chUdren.  That  is  347,000  more  than  were 
served  last  year  xmder  the  budget.  I 
think  we  moved  it  up  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  about  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  surely.  I  just 
want  these  figures  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  wish  to  comment 
that  I  tliink  we  are  making  remarkable 
pi-ogress,  but  we  are  talking  about  3  mil- 
lion children  that  are  either  deaf,  blind, 
retarded,  speech-impaired,  motor-im- 
paired, or  emotionally  disturbed.  We  are 
also  talking  about  $25  million  more  to 
reach  those  3  million  children  that  are 
not  getting  any  sei-vices  today. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  All  time  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Staf- 
ford). On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr. 
Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
"Mr.  FuiBRicHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana <Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
EBN),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman>,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator 
iiom  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskelli  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HrMPHREv »  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  tlie  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph  >  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idalio  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Mathias  J  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  tlie  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield )  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  32, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


I  No.  492  Leg] 

YEAS— 32 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Pnckwood 

Aiken 

Grlfflu 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Ribicoff 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Schweiker 

Bentseu 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Bicten 

Hughes 

Stevens 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Mclntyre 

Taft 

Case 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Clark 

Mondale 

Williams 

Cr.mston 

Nelson 

NAYS— 51 

nartlett 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Bellmou 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bennett 

ooldwater 

Paslore 

Bible 

Oumey 

PeU 

Brock 

Hansen 

Percy 

Burdick 

Helms 

Proxinire 

Byrd,   ■ 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Scott, 

ChUes 

Jacksou 

WUliam  L 

cook 

Long 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

Tower 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Young 

Ervin 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

AUen 

Hartke 

Mathias 

Baker 

Haskell 

Mcciure 

Buckley 

Hattteld 

McGovern 

Church 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Eagletou 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Stafford's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  28,  line  3,  and  continuing  to  line 
4  after  the  words  "determining  the"  strike 
Uie  word  "ownership"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "disposition". 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  some  weeks  ago,  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House  S.  4016,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  and  governing  access 
to  the  Presidential  materials  of  former 
Pi-esident  Nixon.  This  was  a  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  expressing  the 
overwhelming  will  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing these  materials.  S.  4016  itself,  as  well 
as  its  legislative  history,  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  one  area  not  covered 
was  ownership.  It  was  not  "legislation 
determining  ownership"  of  these  docu- 
ments, tapes,  and  materials. 

However,  section  203  as  presently  writ- 
ten provides  it  will  remain  effective  until 
June  30,  1975,  unless  Congress  enacts 
legislation  determining  the  "ownership" 
of  these  materials. 

It  would  effectively  prevent  compliance 
with  S.  4016  if  enacted.  This  is  a  result 
I  am  sure  no  one  wants. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  By 
merely  changing  one  word  "ownership" 
to  "disposition",  section  203  would  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  passage  of  S.  4016 
thereby  permitting  compliance  with  its 
provisions.  It  would  have  no  other  effect. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  that  sponsored  this  pro- 
vision on  the  floor  of  the  House  has  no 
objection  to  this  change  of  words. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Treasury-Post  Office  hav- 
ing cognizance  over  this  matter  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  the  language  in 
this  bill  con-espond  to  the  language  In 
the  Senate  bill  S.  4106,  which  the  Senate 
passed  recently. 

It  has  been  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and,  I  beheve,  they 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
will. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back?  The  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (put- 
ting the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  some  raised  eyebrows  here,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  add 
$480,000  to  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  6,  line  18,  after  the  words  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  Insert  the  following: 
■•$6,080,000,  including". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  amendment  is 
designed  to  solve  a  serious  problem  which 
is  frustrating  the  rights  of  widows  and 
injured  Federal  workers  in  receiving  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
Federal  law.  We  did  not  take  action  to 
correct  this  unconscionable  situation 
during  hearings  on  the  appropriation, 
because  it  was  just  during  the  recess  that 
the  problem  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
The  office  of  workers  compensation  pro- 
grams of  the  Employment  Standards 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  currently  has  a  national  backlog' 
of  48,000  unresolved  claims  for  compen- 
sation from  injured  Federal  workers. 
This  is  the  highest  it  has  been  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  1916.  While 
in  my  own  State,  I  learned  that  the 
Seattle  district  office  alone  has  a  back- 
log of  over  2,000  imresolved  claims. 
Seattle  and  the  other  11  regional  offices 
are  falling  further  and  further  behind. 
At  present,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  h 
compensation  claim  to  take  literally 
years  to  be  resolved,  leaving  crippled 
Federal  workers  and  their  families  with- 
out any  income  whatsoever  in  the  in  - 
terim.  My  amendment  will  increase  the 
budget  of  the  office  by  $480,000.  This 
money  will  add  74  positions  nationally  on 
a  temporary  basis,  provide  for  overtime 
for  existing  employees  and  additional 
technical  assistance  to  the  district  offices. 
I  have  been  assured  that  if  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  the  backlog  can  be  re- 
duced in  the  next  6  months  to  18.000 
cases,  the  level  of  the  backlog  in  1971 
and  the  low-est  in  the  past  10  yeai-s.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  admin- 
istration expects  other  longer  range  im- 
provements in  management  will  begin  to 
take  effect  to  keep  the  backlog  low  and 
eventually  eliminate  it. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  injured  Federal  worker.s 
and  their  families  who  are  now  strug- 
gling with  this  intolerable  situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  $480,000  or 
480,000  new  employees  we  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  we  are  talking 
about  74  temporary  employees. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  accept  my  amendment,  it  is  an  emer- 
gency matter,  and  the  administration 
expects  some  longrange  improvements 
to  take  care  of  this  backlog,  but  the 
claims  are  legal,  they  are  there. 

With  the  apparent  approval  of  the 
Senate.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  There  are 
several  reasons  I  would  like  to  vote  for 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  16900. 

The  most  important  reason  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  it  is  that  it  contains  f  imds 
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for  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas.  I 
have  supported  this  program  for  9 
years — and  I  support  it  now. 

It  Is  a  just  program  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  feel,  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  localities  in  which  the  cost 
of  local  goveiTiment  has  been  increased, 
or  the  revenues  from  local  property 
taxes  decreased,  as  a  result  of  Federal 
Government  action  or  facilities. 

So  I  support  the  impacted  aid  program. 

But  it  represents  only  7  percent  of  the 
,  total  amount  in  this  legislation. 

I  support  other  items  in  the  supple- 
mental. But  I  cannot  support  tiie  total 
flgure. 

The  total  supplemental  approprla- 
Uon  bill,  including  many  different  pro- 
grams and  agencies,  is  $8.7  billion. 

As  much  as  I  favm-  many  of  the  items 
in  the  bill,  particularly  the  funding  of 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas,  I  feel 
that  in  this  time  of^hlgh  inflation  and 
runaway  Federal  spending.  I  cannot 
\x)te  for  the  huge  total  which  ttiis  bill 
represents.  The  funding  level  is  too  higli. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Thiid  reading. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  thei-e 
\x  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliii-d 
lime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi".  President,  I  aslc 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere  a 
sufBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  baclc,  the  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass.  The  yeas  and  the 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  c£dl  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ai- 
kansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Saiator 
from  Colorado  'Mi-.  Haskell),  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN ) ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Ma-.  R.'VKcorpH),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman",  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Httm- 
phret)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<  Mr.  HuuPHREY  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure  i  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annotmce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>land  'Mr.  Mathias)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  65, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 65 

Abotire^k 

FO&S 

M0K6 

Aiken 

Gravel 

MilKkie 

B«yh 

Oriffln 

Nelson 

B«aU 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Belimon 

Hartke 

Pas  tore 

Beunett 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hughes 

Scbwelker 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

Burdtck 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

SteTcna 

Cannon 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cnsc 

Magnu,=on 

Symington 

riark 

Modellan 

Taft 

Cotton 

MrOee 

Talmadge 

Cranbtou 

Mciutyre 

Tunnfiy 

iXile 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Domenlel 

Mctzenbarim 

Wllllanu 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Young 

liUviu 

Moutoya 
NAYS— 18 

Burtlett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Gold  water 

Scott. 

Harrj-  F. 

Jr.     uuruey 

wmiam  L 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Stennts 

cook 

H«lins 

Thurmend 

Curlifi 

Mansfleid 

Tower 

Eastland 

Nurm 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Allen 

HackeU 

McClure 

Baker 

Hatfl«ld 

McGovern 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Church 

Johnston 

Randolph 

E.T^Ieton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

PiiibrJghi 

Mathla* 

TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1974 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  15223. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives     announcing    Its     dls- 

I 


agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  tiie  bill  (H  R.  15223  >  to  amend 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
and  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Control  Act  of  1970  to  authorize 
additional  appi'oprlations,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thei-eon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  tlie  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
he  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magku- 
.soN,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Baker. 
and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  ERDA  NOMINA- 
TIONS AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  ERDA  nominations  are 
received,  they  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
H.R.  15900  pas.^ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  confer«ice 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
tiicreon.  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the\ 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel-J 
LAN.  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr/ 
Pastore.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro. 
Ml-.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Monioya,  Mr.  Hol- 
llngs. Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton. Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees 
on  tl^e  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
clerical  and  technical  changes  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  file  reports  until  midnight 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SUNDRY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION COMMUNICATIONS  SUBMIT- 
TED PURSUANT  TO  THE  BUDGET 
AND  ACCOUNTING  ACT  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK  TEMPORAR- 
ILY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sundry 
administrative  communications  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  be  held  at  the  desk 
temporarily. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDEP.  FOR  CONSIDERATION  I  OF 
S.  3418  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  votes  on  the  override  of  tlie  two 
vetoes  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  8.  3418,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Privacy  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
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stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

12  noon  tomorrow.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  November  15,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  dealing 
vilth  the  Export-Impoi-t  Bank  confer- 
ence report.  This  letter  was  signed  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire), and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon). 

The  letter  urged  that  the  conference 
report  be  rejected,  and  it  gave  various 
reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  correct 
one  figure  which  was  in  error  in  the  sev- 
enth paragraph  resulting  from  a  wrong 
addition,  where  it  says  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  loaned  $956,400,000. 

That  figure  should  be  $884,400,000. 

Another  point  in  that  same  paragraph 
that  needs  to  be  clarified  is  that  the  let- 
ter says  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loaned  the  figure  just  mentioned. 

The  more  exact  wording  should  be  "as- 
sisted in  financing."  The  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  for  these  Items  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph  totaled  $308,550,000, 
based  on  the  press  releases  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  I  point  out  that  most 
of  these  loaiio  were  at  a  7-pe:cent  in- 
terest rate. 

I  thought  these  two  points  should  be 
clarified  for  the  record. 

The  signers  of  this  letter  regret  that 
tlie  figure  was  slightly  incorrect.  It 
makes  no  substantial  difference,  but  we 
do  want  the  exact  figure. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  nothing  in 
this  letter,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  concerned,  should  be  con- 
stmed  in  any  way  as  a  reflection  on  the 
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able    president    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank,  Mr.  Csisey. 

I  think  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  work  with  him.  We  have  a 
difference  of  view  on  some  of  these  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Export-Import  Bank; 
but  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  concerned,  the  item  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  is  putting  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  loans  that  may  be  made  to 
Russia.  Mr.  Casey,  tlie  president  of  the 
bank,  if  I  judge  him  accurately,  does  not 
want  a  blank  clieck,  but  it  is  the  State 
Department  that  has  insisted  upon  a 
blank  check. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
revised  letter  written  by  he  five  Senators 
I  mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  15, 1974. 

Dear  Colleagtte:  We  Intend  to  move  to 
reject  the  Export-Import  Bank  conference 
report  when  It  comes  before  the  Senate 
shortly  after  Congress  reconvenes. 

The  conference  report  nullifies  every  major 
Senate  action  to  strengthen  Congressional 
overight  of  the  Bank's  activities  and  paves 
the  way  for  an  immediate  multi-billion  dol- 
lar tJ.S.  Investment  in  Soviet  energy  develop- 
ment. 

The  Senate  piit  an  overall  ceiling  of  $300 
million  on  Ex-Im  Bank  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union — the  conference  committee  eliminated 
this  ceiling,  saying  the  President  could  set 
any  limit  he  chooses. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting Ex-Im  Bank  support  of  Soviet  foesil 
fuel  project  without  prior  Congressional  ap- 
proval— ^th©  conference  committee  deleted  it. 

The  Senate  required  prenotiflcation  to 
Congress  of  any  Ex-Im  Bank  credit  trans- 
action of  $60  million  or  more — the  confer- 
ence committee  excluded  loan  guarantees 
from  this  provision,  efifectlvely  nullifying  It. 

The  Senate  put  Ex-Im  Bank  back  in  the 
federal  budget  to  show  Its  inflationary  Im- 
pact and  to  permit  better  Congressional  re- 
view of  the  Bank's  lending — the  conference 
committee  deleted  this  provision. 

Despite  growing  public  criticism  of  its  op- 
erations, the  Bank  has  continued  to  make 
loans  which  cause  serious  economic  hard- 
ship to  American  industry  and  American 
workers.  For  example,  from  August  26 
through  November  11  of  this  year  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  assisted  In  the  purchase  of  $884,400,000 
of  U.S.  aircraft.  Of  this  total,  Ex-Im  Bank 
loans  totaled  $308,550,000,  primarily  at  7r<> 
mterest.  Pan  Am  pays  market  rates  for  the 
same  planes  and  Is  asking  for  $10  million  a 
month  in  federal  subsidies  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

If  the  conference  report  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  stop  the  Ex-Im  Bank  from 
making  more  aircraft  loans,  or  from  financ- 
ing the  Soviet  Yakutsk  and  North  Star  en- 
ergy projects  while  U.S.  energy  development 
lags,  or  from  expanding  its  low-interest  lend- 
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ing  activities  almost  without  limit  while  the 
American  taxpayer  is  imable  to  get  financing 
for  bis  home  or  his  business. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  we  shall  move  to 
reject  the  conference  report  and  send  It  back 
to  committee  for  revision. 

Rejecion  of  the  conference  report  will  not 
close  down  the  Bank.  It  will  only  restrict 
major  new  transactions  until  Congress  takes 
further  action  to  insure  that  the  Bank  oper- 
ates in  the  national  interest. 

We  urge  your  support  in  voting  down  the 
Export -Import  Bank  Conference  Report. 
.  Sincerely, 

Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr., 
James  B.  Allen, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
William  Proxmire, 
How.\RD  W.  Cannon. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m. 
Statements  made  during  that  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  will  be  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

At  no  later  than  the  hour  of  12:30 
pjn.,  the  debate  on  the  override  of  the 
Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  14223,  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  will  begin. 

At  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  pjn.,  tomor- 
row, the  debate  will  begin  on  the  over- 
ride of  the  Presidential  veto  of  H.R. 
12471,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

At  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.  tomor- 
row, a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  the 
override  of  the  veto  of  H.R.  12471.  That 
vote  will  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
vote  on  the  override  of  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  H.R.  14223,  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, both  votes  will  be  by  rollcall. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  votes 
to  override  the  Presidential  vetoes,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  3418,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to  over- 
see the  gathering  and  disclosure  of  in- 
formation concerning  Individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Rollcall  votes  are 
anticipated  on  amendments  thereto. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  November  21,  1974,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
LIBRARY    ASSOCIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Library  Associ- 


ations is  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
this  week,  and  over  900  delegates  from 
some  70  countries  of  the  world  are  at- 
tending. 

Tlie  International  Federation  of  Li- 
brary Associations  is  an  international 
nongovernmental  organization,  having 
consultative  status  with  UNESCO,  work- 
ing in  88  couMtries  through  its  120  mem- 
ber-associatimis  and  450  member-li- 
braries. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  cliairman  of  the  House 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
which  lias  jurisdiction  over  our  Nation's 
Federal  hbrary  programs,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend a  special  welcome  to  the  delegates 
from  otlier  nations  attending  this  40th 
General  Council  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Library  Associa- 
tions. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  note  that 
there  is  pending  on  tlie  House  calendar 
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a  bill  calling  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Library  and  Information  Serv- 
ices iii  1977 — Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 
Tills  measure  mast  be  expeditiously  en- 
acted into  law  before  the  93d  Congress 
adjourns  so  that  plans  at  the  State  and 
local  level  can  begin.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 40  autiiorizes  conferences  on  Li- 
brarj-  and  infonnation  services  at  the 
State  level  in  the  years  preceding  the 
1977  conference  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  has 
strong  bipartisan  support,  for  President 
Ford,  himself,  last  year,  during  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House  as  minority  leader,  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  tJiis 
White  House  Conference. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  President 
Ford's  special  greetings  to  the  IFLA  del- 
egates. In  this  message  the  President 
emphasizes  once  again,  just  as  he  did 
when  he  sponsored  legislation  calling  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  libraries, 
the  importance  of  libraries  to  progress 
among  nations.  As  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  par- 
ticularly welcome  this  indication  of  sup- 
port for  libraries  coming  from  the  new 
administration. 

President  Ford  told  the  IFLA  dele- 
pates: 

Libraries  are  recognized  throughout  the 
WOT  Id  as  Indispensable  repositories  of  knowl- 
edge, art  and  wisdom.  The  rapid  growth  of 
new  knowledge  (n  today's  world  and  the 
need  to  make  this  information  readily  aTall- 
abto  heighten  the  Importance  of  imerna- 
tkicai  cobunuiilcattoiis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  state- 
ment follows : 

The  Wiitrc  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  11, 1974. 

It  la  a  pleasure  lor  me  to  gieet  the  partlcl- 
p*ntB  la  the  Fortieth  General  Council  Meet- 
ing of  the  liiternatioual  Federation  of  Li- 
brary Associations.  I  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come you  to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
Nation's  Capital,  and  I  hope  that  your  visit 
■here  will  be  a  rery  pleasant  one.  f 

Libraries  are  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  indispensable  repositories  of  luiowl- 
edge,  art  and  wisdcan.  The  rapid  growth  of 
new  knowledge  In  todays  world  and  the 
need  to  make  this  Information  readily  avall- 
p.ble  heighten  the  Importance  of  Interna- 
tional communications.  The  IFLA  has  an 
enviable  record  of  accomplishment  In  fur- 
thering tliis  kind  of  under.s lauding  and  co- 
operation In  its  profession. 

r  know  that  your  deliberations  at  this  ses- 
sion irtll  stimulate  new  programs  and  sig- 
nificant progress  In  e.yistlng  ones.  You  have 
my  very  best  wishes  for  a  most  4>roductive 
conference. 

/  Cehaid  H.  Ford. 


WHAT  INFLATION   MEANS   TO   THE 
CITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NE'.V    VOHK 

IN  THE  HOU&i:  OF  REPRLSEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  lU.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Mr. 
Ford's  economic  conference  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  10-point  economic 
ijlan  long  since  past,  the  only  dialog  on 
ihe  economic  problem  yoing  on  at  the 
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national  level  is  among  the  press,  who 
are  now  reporting  a  6-percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  the  President's  ad- 
visers, who  are  now  admitting  that  we 
are  hideed  In  a  recession.  The  unemploy- 
ment and  inSation  problem  is  being 
treated  here  in  Washingtoii  as  any  other 
political  fad.  Many  words  and  much 
literature  have  been  traded  back  and 
foith;  but  now  that  the  moment  for 
action  has  arrived.  What  action  do  we 
see  either  from  this  body  or  from  the 
Executive? 

I  would  hke  to  submit  the  following  re- 
mark.s  by  New  York  City's  Mayor 
Abraham  Beame  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  question  of  the  economic 
status  of  our  Nation  is  now  the  basic 
question  of  the  solvency  or  bankruptcy 
of  our  cities,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the 
people  in  them.  Mr.  Beame  reminds  us 
that  there  ir.  very  little  point  in  talking 
about  extending  or  increasing  city  serv- 
ices for  those  i)eople  in  special  need  of 
them.  Barely  able  the  cost  increases  in 
those  basic  areas  of  operation;  Interest 
i-ate-.  pcwtr  and  light  expenditures,  and 
public  assistance  outlays, 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remakxs  by  Matob  Abkahaic  D.  Bz&mk 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunitv  to  express 
nur  ideas  about  the  Impact  of  Inflation  on 
(ooal    and    state    governments. 

All  of  US  here  hope  thit  our  ideas  will 
prove  helpful  to  the  President  in  solving  the 
nation's  Number  One  problem  right  now. 

Some  of  New  York  City's  prcfblems  are 
ujilque.  precisely  because  we  are  the  na- 
tion's largest  city.  But,  other  problems  of 
New  York  City  are  also  experienced  by  al- 
most every  other  urban  center  in  the  coun- 
try. The  biggest  shared  problems  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  current  inflation-recession. 
This  Is  a  peciillar  kind  of  Inflation  of 
prices,  wBgcrt  and  Interest  rates,  accompanied 
by  declining  employment,  production,  and 
In  some  cases,  craisumer  demand. 

Right  now,  among  the  problems  we  share 
with  other  cities  are  out-of-elght  Increases  in 
the  Interest  rates  we  hav«  to  pay  for  our 
borrowings. 

All  of  us  have  been  hit  by  tremendous  In- 
creases in  our  fuel,  power  and  commodity 
costs — as  well  as  by  boost  hi  welfare  and 
medical  care  loads — facts  which  have  quite 
literally  pushed  some  Mayors  out  of  their 
budget  tKHinds. 

Finally,  many  of  us  have  felt  the /eces- 
siouary  part  of  this  Inflation  In  the  form  of 
revenue  shortfalls.  Instead  of  getting  mora 
revenues  because  of  the  Inflation,  we  are 
getting  less  than  we  had  expected  and  had 
incorporated  Into  our  biidgets. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  less  than 
three  months  Into  the  new  ftscti  year,  we 
project  a  deiicit  of  (104  mUlion  directly  at- 
tributable to  unprecedented  Increases  In  in- 
terest costs,  another  deficit  of  $53  mUlion 
because  of  light  and  power  cost  Increases, 
and  a  $33  million  deficit  attributable  to  In- 
creased co6ts  of  public  a.ss!stance  and  Med- 
icaid— an  Increase  chargeable  to  the  high  un- 
employment rate  In  New  York  City. 

This  is  a  total  of  $190  million  in  co.st.s 
more  than  we  had  estimated  when  we  drew 
up  our  budget — Increaaes  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  at  the  time. 

But,  that's  only  one  side  of  our  balance 
stMset.  The  picture  on  the  oth?r  side — the 
revenue  side— la  Just  as  gloomy.  In  spite  of 
the  Inflation,  revenues  from  our  business  In- 
come taxes,  stock  transfer,  and  other  taxes 
are  down  from  our  budget  projections.  At 
the  present  time,  the  revenue  shortfall  may 
run  Into  scores  of  mUlions. 

Ten  day;  ago,  I  told  the  people  of  the 
City  of  New  York  about  the  deQcits  being 
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caused  by   hiflation  of  prices  and   interest 
rates  and  by  the  receij-sion  of  revenues. 

I  also  directed  our  Budget  people  to  review 
all  departmental  spending  and  recommend 
areas  where  new  cutbacks  could  be  made  in 
a  budget  which  Is  already  tight  as  a  drum. 

If  econou:ic  conditions  do  not  Improve  I 
am  sure  that  I  will  have  to  Institute  new 
cutbacks  which  will  mean  not  only  munici- 
pal Job  losses,  but  also  some  damage  to  our 
neighborhoods  which  will  not  get  as  many 
municip.%1  services  as  had  been  budgeted. 

New  York  City  Is  not  alone  In  being  forced 
into  this  position,  nor  was  It  alone  in  devel- 
oping tight  budgets  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  would  like  to  call  yotir  attention  to  the 
fact  that  nmny  of  us  had  drastically  re- 
duced departmental  spending  requests  be- 
fore we  drew  \ip  our  budgets  and  made  the 
politically  undesirable  decision  to  raise  taxes. 
We  did  this  in  the  face  of  not  behig  able  to 
anticipate  additional  Federal  and  State  aid 
In  the  cnse  of  New  York  City,  the  original 
gap  between  Income  and  projected  spending 
was  close  to  $1.5  billion,  when  I  assumed 
office  in  January.  Over  the  weeks  and  months, 
we  reduced  that  to  an  Irreducible  $800  mil- 
lion gap.  Tlien,  we  were  faced  with  the  need 
to  bite  the  bullet. 

It  would  have  been  Irreaponslble  to  fire 
•800-mmion  worth  of  City  employees,  and  it 
would  have  t>een  irresponsible  to  borrow  that 
euUre  amount.  Similarly,  It  would  liave  been 
uresponiitble  to  Impose  $800  milliou  worth 
of  new  taxes. 

So,  we  came  up  with  a  balanced  packa^ 
of  all  three  options:  wo  laid  off  2,600  em- 
ployees, eliminated  1,250  vacant  budget  lines, 
and  Imposed  a  partial  vacancy  freeze  to  re- 
duce staffing  levels  of  various  agencies  by  an 
additional  8,000  poftltlons  during  the  course 
of  the  year;  we  borrowed  $500  million;  and, 
we  increased  the  sales  tax  by  on©  more  cent 
oil  the  dollar  to  Z'.'o,  Imposed  a  new  auto  use 
tax,  and  Increased  our  real  estato  tax. 

Other  Mayors  also  performed  such  dis- 
tasteful chores,  and  I  cite  them  only  to  show 
that  our  cities  have  already  taken  nutny  slept 
1  ■)  meet  the  new  economic  chaUenges. 

We  plead  now  for  Federal  cooperation,  be- 
cause the  size  of  this  inflation  and  accom- 
panying recession  Is  now  beyond  the  form 
of  national  assistance  to  local  governments. 
We  respectfully  suggest  the  following: 
1.  Selectively  expand  credit  for  local  gov- 
ernments, the  construction  Indtistry  and 
sniall   businesses. 

A  gi-adual  and  selective  expansion  of  credit 
will  not  aggravate  the  Infiatlon.  Rather,  It  will 
help  depressed  segments  of  the  economy,  like 
the  construction  Industry  and  Bmall  busi- 
ness, while  at  the  same  time,  stabilize  the 
shaky  budgets  of  many  of  our  larg»  cities. 

To  help  local  governments  In  this  raat- 
tet.  we  suggest  tlie  establishment  of  a  PW- 
eral  Municipal  Financing  Agency  to  purchase 
state  and  city  bonds  and  notes  at  favorable 
rates  for  local  governments.  It  should  be 
created  with  appropriate  safeguards  to  pre- 
£.erve  the  riphts  ot  local  governments  to  de- 
termine their  priorities  In  meeting  capitiil 
needs. 

To  lielp  the  private  sector,  Oie  Federal  Re- 
fierve  Board  should  allocate  a  portion  of 
available  credit  to  the  hotwrtng  Industry. 
Furthermore,  adequate  additional  Federal 
funds  for  housing  rehabilitation,  and  new 
housing  funds  should  be  provided. 

To  further  help  the  sagging  construction 
Industry,  as  well  as  small  business,  there 
should  be  Increased  funds  for  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  for  commercial  site 
development  and  construction  and  also  for 
new  equipment. 

2.  Accelerate  Federal  aid  payments  to 
str-.te  and  local  governments,  thus  reducing 
the  need  to  go  Into  the  short-term  money 
market  In  anticipation  of  such  receivables. 

The  Federal  government  could  consider 
traiibmitung  its  aid  on  a  muntiily  lastall- 
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ment  basis  in  this  fashion:  Pool  aU  antici- 
pated Federal  aid  to  a  particular  city  lu  an 
upcoming  fiscal  year;  take  90%  of  the  total 
and  divide  It  by  twelve  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  monthly  Installment;  the  remaining  10% 
would  be  used  to  make  the  proper  adj\ist- 
ments  after  the  fiscal  year  Is  over. 

In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  as  of  June 
30th,  we  stUl  have  not  received  $484  million 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  which  we  were  entitled, 
.$120  million  of  which  we  actually  should 
have  received  during  the  prior  fiscal  year  of 
1972-1973.  In  addition  to  delays  during  any 
fiscal  year,  usually  more  than  20%  of  our 
Federal  funding  Is  delayed  into  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

This  untimely  transmission  of  Federal  aid 
IS  Inflationary,  becatise  It  forces  us  into  the 
money  market,  unnecessarily  driving  up  in- 
terest rates  because  of  our  competing  de- 
mands for  temporary  borrowed  funds. 

3.  Stabilize  local  mass  transit  fares  as  an 
sntl-lnflatlonary  measure. 

As  you  know,  Mayors  of  our  cities,  along 
with  business  and  labor  leaders,  are  working 
together  in  a  national  caucus  to  convince  the 
Federal  government  that  increases  In  local 
mass  transit  fares  would  t>e  highly  inflation- 
ary. 

The  pending  $ll-BUllon  mass  transit  blU 
will  not  prevent  significant  transit  fare  in- 
creases In  various  parts  of  the  country.  These 
fare  Increases  would  ha%-e  a  chaln-lightnlng 
effect  throughout  our  economy. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
that  transit  fares  across  the  nation  account 
for  1%  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  A 
60%  Increase  In  fares  across  the  country 
would  cause  a  0.5%  Increase  In  the  Price 
Index. 

Such  an  Increase  would  trigger  an  auto- 
matic expansion  in  the  Federal  Budget  of 
almost  $350  mUlion  annually  because  of  the 
escalator  clauses,  which  are  tied  Into  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  of  the  Social  Security 
law,  and  of  Federal  military,  civilian  and 
postal  worker  agreements.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hikes  In  the  Federal  Budget 
mandated  by  escalator  clauses  in  defense 
end  other  contracts.  These  Increases  would 
then  become  a  permanent  di'aln  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

It  is  obvious  that  higher  transit  fares 
would  have  a  similar  inflationary  impact  In 
the  private  sector  of  otur  economy. 

At  our  request,  private  economists  drew 
up  economic  models  to  determine  whether 
Federal  operating  subsidies  for  local  mass 
transit  would  have  inflationary  effects.  Their 
study  shows  that,  far  from  increasing  the 
inflation  nationally,  such  subsidies  would 
actually  provide  a  minor  decrease  in  Infla- 
tion. 

Fare  increases  will  push  more  mass  transit 
users  into  their  automobiles.  StabUlzed  mass 
transit  fares,  however,  wUl  keep  them  on  the  = 
subways  and  buses.  Since  mass  transit  is  a 
much  more  efficient  way  of  moving  people 
from  place  to  place  than  the  automobile, 
precious  energy  resotirces  would  be  con- 
served, and  the  tendency  of  petroleum  and 
ga.soline  prices  to  go  up  would  be  dampened. 

Finally,  if  fewer  cars  are  on  the  road  in 
large  cities,  we  have  an  environmental  plus 
with  less  pollution  and  eventually  less  ex- 
penditures to  clean  up  the  environment. 

4.  Increase  local  public  employment  op- 
portunities as  a  way  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment in  those  cities  which  are  experiencing 
high  unemployment  rates. 

I  think  we  have  seen  that  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  In  certain  areas  of  the  country 
are  not  going   to  depress  prices  and  costs. 

We  should  not  be  taking  the  position  that 
more  unemployment  will  stop  Inflation. 

The  problem  with  such  a  philosophy  is 
that  unemploj-ment  is  not  spread  out  evenly 
through  the  country.  To  point  to  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  5.4%  and  say 
that  the  country  could  stand  a  little  more 
lUiemployment  docs  absolutely  nothing  good 
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for  New  York  City  and  Newark  and  other 
large  cities  with  much  higher  uneniployment 
rates. 

New  York  City's  unemployment  rate  is 
7.5%  in  the  ghetto  areas,  it  is  much  higher; 
in  our  construction  trades,  it  Is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  20% . 

In  order  to  avoid  more  and  higher  welfare 
and  unemployment  costs,  which  Increase 
Federal  expenditures  and  decrease  Federal 
revenues,  we  need  Federal  assistance  for  such 
things  as  Job  development,  housing  produc- 
tion, and  an  expansion  oi  the  Federal  pro- 
gram to  create  public  service  Jobs  in  high 
unemployment  areas. 

The  society  can  make  good  use  of  new 
professional,  para-professional,  technical, 
clerical  and  other  semi-skilled  jobs. 

5.  Consider  selective  tax  increases  to  meet 
pai-t  of  the  cost  of  these  efforts. 

Nobody  likes  to  talk  about  tax  Increases, 
and  I  am  no  exception.  But,  once  again,  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  Mayors  have,  this  year,  done  their  dis- 
tasteful Job  of  Imposing  new  taxes  on  their 
already  overburdened  populations,  despite 
dwindling  tax  bases. 

We  have  already  acted  In  this  fight  to  beat 
the  luitionaJ  inflation.  Now,  we  feel  that  the 
Federal  government  should  do  Its  part  in 
providing  additional  revenues  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  pay  for  these  through  Fed- 
eral revenue  raisers. 

Selective  tax  Increases  might  be  consid- 
ered— for  example,  an  excess  profits  tax,  re- 
imposltlon  of  excise  taxes  on  luxury  items, 
and  increasing  the  taxation  on  upper-income 
levels. 

6.  Reevaluate  Federal  spending  in  othw 
areas  and  consider  cutbacks  which  will 
neither  result  in  large-scale  vuiemployment 
in  any  sector  of  tlie  country,  nor  Impose  new 
burdens  on  local  governments. 

I  think  that  the  defense  establishment 
should  be  Included  In  the  re-evaluation  of 
the  Federal  budget.  I  recognize  that  the  de- 
fense budget  has  been  cut,  that  it  takes  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget 
than  before,  and  that  inflation  has  also  made 
the  Pentagon  dollar  smaller. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  further  cut- 
backs can  be  made  in  an  $82  bllUon  defense 
budget  without  Jeopardizing  our  security. 
We  still  have  an  overkill  capacity.  Moreover, 
good  management  practices,  which  have 
been  instituted  in  the  Defease  Department, 
can  further  reduce  existing  inefficiencies  and 
thus  create  savings. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  this  privilege.  The 
Mayors  and  Governors  and  local  legislators 
are  willing  to  cooperate,  and  we  look  to  the 
Federal  government  to  help. 


PAYING  THE  PIPER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  November  18,  1974  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  echoes  a 
refrain  I  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
from  concerned  parents  in  moving 
aroimd  my  congressional  district. 

The  editorial  reports  the  results  of  a 
recent  Rand  youth  poll  and  the  attitudes 
of  young  people  toward  the  concepts  of 
thrift  and  conservation.  Needless  to  say, 
it  does  not  present  a  very  encouraging 
picture. 

It  is  clear  that  those  of  us  who  do  place 
ourselves  In  the  conservative  spectrum 
and  are  concerned  about  maintaining  the 
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integrity  and  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  will  have  to  work  that  much 
harder  for  our  point  of  view  but  we  will 
need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  parent.-, 
and  the  educational  community  in  our 
efforts  to  show  these  yoimg  people  the 
potential  dangers  that  could  arise  from 
the  philosophy  expressed  in  the  poll  re- 
sults. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Fating  the  Pipek 
(By  Howard  Flleger) 

Some  further  thoughts  about  the  matter 
of  restraint  and  self-dlscllpllne — 

Tliey  are.  of  course,  essential  Ingredients  in 
President  Ford's  "Whip  InflaUon  Now"  cru- 
sade. In  fact,  he  has  urged  Individual  moder- 
ation to  the  point  where  some  economists 
atid  bxisiness  experts  worry  that,  if  he  isn't 
careful,  he  might  talk  America  Into  hard 
limes. 

But  the  President's  campaign  is  up  against 
another  factor  that  many  older  citizens  tend 
to  overlook.  It  Is  the  attitudes  of  the  on- 
coming generations — teen-agers  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  younger  adults  who  are  Just 
getting  started  In  their  careers. 

In  that  connection,  a  current  survey  of 
young  people  made  by  the  Rand  Youth  Poll — 
which  has  monitored  trends  among  those  In 
their  teens,  college  students  and  young  mar- 
ried couples  for  22  years — is  worth  attention . 

Almost  three  in  four — 72  percent  of  the 
teen-agers  polled — regard  high  spending  as 
something  that  is  actually  good  for  the 
country.  They  see  no  reason  for  stinting  so 
long  as  they  have  the  means  to  buy. 

Of  those  polled,  78  percent  consider  them- 
selves and  their  friends  wasteful,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  bother  them;  74  percent  say  the 
subject  of  thrift  is  seldom  referred  to  in  tbeir 
homes  or  schools;  64  percent  of  them  do  uot 
look  upon  conservation  and  thrift  as  matters 
of  much  Importance. 

Such  reactions  are  not  particularly  sur- 
prising when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the 
average  n-nnimi  per  capita  spending  among 
teen-agers  has  gone  up  from  $278  in  1950  to 
more  than  $800  estimated  for  1974. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  teen-agers  in- 
cluded in  the  survey  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
a  nationwide  sampling)  feel  that  a  higher 
and  higher  standard  of  living — which  most 
define  as  more  and  more  possessions — is  a 
prlmarj'   goal  of   the  American   system. 

Sixty-three  percent  consider  disruptions 
In  the  production  of  goods  and  dislocations 
in  supply  and  demand  as  temporary.  They 
do  not  believe  there  are  serious  shortages  in 
the  UjS.  Of  those  interviewed,  83  percent  say 
they  have  always  regarded  the  nation's  nat- 
tu-al  resources  as  inexhaustible. 

Nearly  all  of  those  surveyed  know  son^e- 
thlug  about  the  depression  years  of  the  '30s. 
But  62  percent  are  convinced  it  can  never 
happen  again.  They  speak  of  such  buUt-iu 
■•stabilizers"  as  Social  Seciu-ity,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  insured  bank  ac- 
counts. 

In  explaining  why  they  don't  put  much 
stock  lu  saving  money,  54  percent  cite  the 
large  number  of  Government  and  private 
pension  systems,  profit  sharing  by  com- 
panies and  health  programs  as  assurance  that 
tlielr  retirement  years  have  been  comfortably 
provided   for. 

Analyzing  his  figures,  the  president  of  the 
Youth  Poll,  Lester  Rand,  concluded: 

"Thrift  as  a  virtue  went  out  of  style  among 
this  nation's  youth  as  the  spending  booms 
of  the  "SOs,  '60s  and  early  '708  accelerated.  The 
old  proverb,  'a  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  ear.-ied' 
has  been  completely  outmoded. 

■Young  people  easily  Jt'stlfy  their  over-all 
wastefulness  by  claiming  that  It  contributes 
to  greater  consumption  and  therefore  fcer.e- 
fi-.'  the  ec.';nom\  as  a  whole." 
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In  tlie  aflBuent  days  before  the  Great  De- 
pression, a  distinguished  American  poet,  the 
late  Conrad  Aiken,  wrote: 

All  lovely  things  will  have  an  ending. 
All  lovely  things  will  fade  and  die. 
And  youth,  that's  now  so  bravely  spending. 
Will  beg  a  penny  by  and  by. 

Subseqtient  developments  gave  his  words 
the  ring  of  prophecy  at  the  time  they  were 
written.  Now  the  results  of  the  Rand  Poll 
suggest  that  In  the  minds  of  many  young 
people  the  prophetic  verse  has  become  hollow. 

They  seem  to  be  convinced  that  the  piper 
has  been  paid  In  full,  and  in  advance. 


RISING  CRIME  RATE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19,  1974 

Ml-.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is  justifiably  concerned  and 
frustrated  over  the  rising  crime  rate  and 
the  difficulties  that  the  police  face  in 
defending  the  innocent  person  from 
criminal  attack. 

During  the  recess,  columnist  Vernon 
Jarrett  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  very 
properly  analyzed  this  subject  of  urban 
crime  in  his  penetrating  article  of  Octo- 
ber 23.  The  column  follows: 

You  Can't  Justify  Crime  of  Ml'roeii 
<By  Vernon  Jarrett) 

I  don't  care  how  poor,  or  how  uneducated, 
or  how  Ill-housed  the  murderer  may  be, 
society  must  never  accept  poverty  or  func- 
tional Illiteracy  as  a  justification  for  the 
willful,  callous  slaying  of  innocent  people. 

Underscore  that  word  "Justification"  be- 
cause what  may  begta  as  a  sensitive,  logical, 
humane  explanation  of  a  crime-producing 
situation  often  concludes  as  a  tacit  approval 
of  murder. 

I  feel  deeply  and  resentful  about  that  sort 
of  confused  "socioeconomic  analysis"  be- 
cause I  have  witnessed  too  many  Instances 
where  the  murderer  is  given  more  sympathy 
and  understanding  than  his  brutalized  vic- 
tim. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomenon. 
For  au  example,  a  black  teen-age  product  ot 
the  ghetto  can  talie  a  gun  and  blow  a  hole 
thru  the  head  of  a  black  father,  mother,  or 
child — also  a  product  of  the  ghetto — and  he 
immediately  fijids  that  he  has  friends  from 
the  upper  strata  of  society. 

Not  only  will  the  brutality  of  liis  crime 
become  atomized  and  lost  in  the  ozone  of 
social  analysis,  the  criminal  may  find  that 
watchdog  committees  may  be  formed  to  In- 
sist that  he  and  others  like  him  get  fair 
treatment  should  he  be  Imprisoned. 

And  more  than  likely,  somewhere  there  Is 
a  group  of  "concerned  citizens"  who  will  help 
arrange  for  him  to  get  an  early  parole  and 
a  speedy  rehabilitation,  and  maybe  a  good 
job — In  some  Instances  drawing  salaries 
higher  than  those  of  equal  competence  who 
never  killed  a  fiy. 

I'm  all  for  fair  and  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners,  and  I  consider  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams a  must.  I  contribute  to  and  shaU 
continue  to  participate  in  special  educational 
programs  for  prisoners. 

But  I  think  It  remarkable  that  I  rarely 
find  any  committees  formed  or  any  programs 
designed  to  help  the  victim  of  criminal  as- 
sault and  murder. 

However,  I  have  heard  many  reports  on 
the  plight  of  parents  whose  children  were 
assassinated  In  street  gang  warfare;  parents 
of  maimed  child  victims  who  dldnt  die  Im- 
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mediately:  those  parents  who  didn't  have 
the  money  to  even  make  a  dally  visit  to  the 
county  hospital  by  publio  transportation; 
parents  who  had  to  borrow  to  buy  burial 
space  and  a  cheap  casket. 

They  become  the  statistics  of  urban  sociol- 
ogy while  the  killer  is  humanized. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  perverted  system  of  assessing  the 
seriousness  of  ghetto-related  murders.  Even 
In  the  eyes  of  some  black  spokesmen,  the  life 
of  a  black  person  murdered  by  a  white  per- 
son— partlcitlarly  a  cop — suddenly  becomes 
more  valuable  than  a  person  killed  by  a 
black. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  white  citizens 
who  become  disturbed  by  the  "viciousness" 
of  a  murder  of  a  white  bv  a  black  gunman 
but  are  not  truly  disturbed  when  a  white 
truck  driver  Is  murdered  by  a  fellow  white 
trucker  in  a  union  strike  dispute. 

And  in  other  fuzzy  minds,  the  seriousness 
of  an  assault  depends  upon  the  social  status 
of  the  victim.  I  have  heard  self-appointed 
analysts  of  the  ghetto  speak  liglitly  of  crim- 
inal acts  If  the  perpetrator  is  poor  and  the 
victim  lives  in  a  middle-class  neighborhood. 

These  distorted  assessments  of  murder  run 
counter  to  the  black  tradition.  Despite  what 
the  mythmakers  write  and  say,  the  black 
tradition  is  one  of  resistance  to  destruction — 
particularly  self-destruction.  That  resistance 
can  be  traced  to  a  preoccupation  with  the 
threat  of  racial  extinction  which  forever  pre- 
sented Itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  in- 
cluding ijoverty. 

But  since  poverty,  like  illiteracy,  was  so 
widespread  among  blacks,  It  was  not  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  self-destruction. 

As  a  Southern-reared  black  youth  I  recall 
vividly  how  black  people  reacted  to  death — 
especially  untimely  and  senseless  deaths. 
Blacks  could  accept  death  and  rationalize 
Its  value.  But  one  thing  they  never  ra- 
tionalized or  forgave:  murder,  anybody's 
murder. 

I  do  not  choose  to  reject  that  tradition. 
It  is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 


ATHLETES    HONORED    BY 
McKEESPORT  GROUP 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
a  McKeesport  organization  honors  select- 
ed individuals  for  their  contribution  to 
tlie  world  of  sports.  The  testimonial, 
sponsored  by  the  McKeesport  Athletic 
Sports  Association,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  commimity  events  in  the  area 
for  it  gives  the  stars  of  yestei-year  an 
opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships  In 
an  evening  of  fellowship. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  guest 
speakers  at  the  1974  banquet,  sharing  the 
program  with  McKeesport  Mayor  John 
Pribanic;  Richard  Bowen.  McKeesport 
High  School  football  coach;  Samuel  R. 
Vidnovic  and  Steve  Lesko,  toastmasters, 
and  Father  Robert  Pletrzynski,  pastc^'  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  in 
Natrona,  Pa. 

Honored  by  M.A.S.A.  for  1974  were: 

McKeesport  National  Bank  Awards — 
Howard  "Paddy"'  Peckman,  Eugene 
"Lefty"  Hollar,  Nick  Butcher  and  Robert 
Ludwick,  baseball;  Joe  Bazzone  and 
Chuck  "Irish"  McLaughlin,  boxing;  Wil- 
liam Laughlin,  Vic  Dietrich  and  Bob 
Ward,  football;  Georye  "Ganzy"  Bene- 
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diet,  Helen  Gaydos  Murray  and  Millie 
Gaydos  Barry,  all  sports;  Andrew  Toth, 
humanitarian;  Herman  Levlne,  sponsor- 
ship; Morris  "Mushy"  Gerendash.  pro- 
moter ;  Eddie  Rack,  golf ;  Dan  Kelly,  soc- 
cer; Duane  Dowden,  swinuning;  John 
"Dink"  Ulm,  cartoonist;  Bobby  Lloyd  and 
Dominick  "Cookie"  Donato,  softball; 
Jules  "Pro"  Mlcklo,  organizer,  and  Rudy 
Wheaton,  bowling. 

Joe  Odorcich  District  15,  U.S.W.A. 
Awards — George  "Pete"  Goshio,  all 
sports;  Sam  "Apples"  Clay,  football;  Bill 
Callaway,  basketball;  Joe  "Goofer"  Vuk- 
manic,  official;  Russ  Hofifman,  football 
and  Softball;  John  Sullivan,  promoter; 
Tom  Manning,  sponsor;  Pete  Damarsky, 
mushball;  Stan  Ukasik,  baseball;  Joe 
Lupo,  youth  recreation;  Wilburt  "Webby" 
Klein,  softball;  John  "Honus"  Lux,  bowl- 
ing, and  Dave  Cullen,  sportsman. 

Julius  J.  Lenart  High  School  Awards — 
Dave  Farina,  baseball  and  basketball; 
Mark  Yazwa,  baseball  and  football;  Rich 
Hofstetter,  swimming;  Joseph  Gaydos 
Congressional  Award — Elroy  Face,  for- 
mer ace  relief  pitcher  for  the  Pittsburg 
Pirates;  Al  Duffy  Daily  News  Baseball 
League  Award — Neal  Mechling;  Merrill 
Granger  American  Legion  Baseball 
Award — Dave  Farina;  Ellis  Morgan  Spe- 
cial Award — Gerella's  Gorillas,  fan  club 
for  Roy  Gerella,  star  placement  kicker 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers;  Mike  New- 
man McKeesport  Boy's  League  Award — 
Damiy  Wertz,  and  M.A.S.A.  Golden  Quill 
Award — Thomas  D.  Mansfield,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
I  call  the  athletic  achievements  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 


THIRD   UNITED   NATIONS   CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  as  our 
representatives  prepare  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which 
convenes  in  Geneva  on  March  17,  we 
should  note  that  a  single  thread  runs 
through  preparatory  meetings  and  the 
fii'st  session  in  Caracas  this  past  sum- 
mer. 

That  thread  is  that  mobility  of  our 
defense  forces  is  our  No.  1  priority  as 
we  negotiate  with  other  nations  on  the 
broad  question:  Who  owns,  or  is  re- 
sponsible for.  two-thirds  of  Earth,  the 
oceans,  and  the  land  beneath? 

That  mobility  is  our  No.  1  priority  is 
a  matter  of  record.  At  page  A30  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  30,  1974,  the 
chief  of  our  negotiating  team,  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Ambassador  John  R.  Stevenson,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

The  No.  1  priority  is  the  mobiUty  of  our 
naval  and  air  forces  and  the  importance  of 
retaining  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thqt  this  newsstory  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows : 

Sea-Law   Cokff31Ence   Closes   in   Deast/xhc 
(By  John  Virtue) 

Caracas,  August  39. — The  third  U.N.  Sea- 
Law  Conference  ended  lu  deadlock  today  and 
the  conference  president  said  there  was  little 
hope  of  drafting  a  new  treaty  governing  the 
u.se  of  the  sea  at  a  follow-up  spring  session 
in  Genev.i. 

Conference  President  Hamilton  S.  Amera- 
slnghe  of  Sri  Lanka  indicated  that  as  many 
as  three  more  sessions  might  be  needed  by 
the  148  participating  nations  to  obtain  a 
signed  treaty  in  1975. 

"There  has  so  far  been  no  agreement  on 
any  final  text  on  any  single  subject  or  issue," 
Ameraelnghe  said  In  closing  the  conference, 
which  ended  Its  10-week  session  deadlocked 
on  the  four  key  Issues  needed  for  a  treaty 
to  replace  the  current  17th-oentury  sea  code. 

"I  am  convinced,  given  the  best  will  In 
the  world.  It  will  be  physically  Impossible  for 
us  to  finish  the  drafting  of  tlie  treaty  by  the 
end  of  the  spring  session  in  1975,"  he  said 
later  at  a  press  conference. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  conference  agreed 
to  reoonvene  in  Geneva  March  17  to  May  3 
and  then  to  return  to  Venezuela  In  midsum- 
mer for  Elgnhig  a  treaty,  if  one  is  negotiated 
by  then.  Ameraslnghe  Indicated,  however, 
that  another  session  might  have  to  be 
squeezed  In  between  Geneva  and  Caracas. 

While  most  delejzates  said  publicly  that 
the  conference  had  achieved  the  expected, 
they  privately  esqjressed  disappointment  at 
the  slow  progress  and  the  gulf  between  the 
positions  of  the  rich  Industrial  nations  and 
the  pour  developUig  ones. 

The  devlsion  between  the  delegations  knew 
no  tdecdogical  bounds. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  nations, 
and  China  backed  the  aspirations  of  right- 
wing  South  American  mUltary  dictatorships. 

The  conference  became  deadlocked  on  four 
key  Issues: 

Territorial  limits:  the  developing  nations, 
led  by  Ecuador  and  Peru,  Insist  on  vh-tual 
sovereign  control  over  all  activities  within 
200  miles  of  their  coasts.  The  Industrial  na- 
tions, led  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  favor  giving  coastal  states  fuU  con- 
trol over  a  12-mlle  limit  but  opening  up  a 
further  188-mlle  economic  zone  to  fishing 
and  scientific  research  by  other  nations. 

Deep  sea  mLnlug:  The  developing  nations 
want  preferential  treatment  In  mining  co- 
balt, copper  nickel  and  other  deposits 
through  a  strong  International  authority, 
which  would  set  its  own  rules  and  decide 
who  mined  where.  The  industrial  nations 
want  the  rules  written  Into  the  treaty. 

Pollution  control:  Tlie  developing  nations 
want  mild  controls  for  themselves  and  hard 
ones  for  the  Industrialized  nations,  who  they 
say  polluted  while  achieving  their  develop- 
ment. The  Industrial  nations  want  uniform 
International  standards. 

Straits  passage:  This  Is  the  key  Soviet  and 
U.S.  issue.  Both  want  freedom  of  passage 
for  their  warships  and  merchant  fleets 
through  the  more  than  100  straits  in  the 
world.  The  straits  nations,  most  of  them  de- 
veloping once,  want  control. 

"The  No.  1  priority  is  the  mobility  of  our 
naval  and  air  forces  and  the  importance  of 
retaining  our  nuclear  deterrent,"  said  U.S. 
Special  Ambassador  John  R.  Stevenson 
recently. 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.),  here  briefly 
for  the  conference,  predicted  that  the  Senate 
would  not  ratify  a  treaty  that  did  not  guar- 
antee free  passage. 

Stevenson,  In  a  wind-up  news  conference, 
expressed  confidence  that  a  sea  treaty  could 
be  signed  in  Caracas  If  enough  hard  work  Is 
done  in  Geneva.  "There  is  no  cause  for  bill- 
ing the  conference  a  failure,"  he  said. 
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"We  certainly  did  not  come  to  Caracas  ex- 
pecting to  go  back  with  a  signed  treaty,"  said 
Tanzania's  J.  S.  Warloba,  expressing  the  feel- 
ing of  many  delegates,  "But  we  had  certainly 
come  expecting  to  achieve  more  than  we 
have." 

Ameraslnghe  cautioned  the  nations  against 
taking  any  unilateral  action  before  a  treaty 
is  negotiated.  In  thus,  he  echoed  Stevenson, 
who  warned  that  any  extension  of  U.S.  fish- 
ing limits  by  the  Senate  could  touch  off  uni- 
lateral action  by  other  nations. 

There  are  several  bills  In  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  fishing  limit  to  200  miles,  a  concept 
officially  opposed  by  the  United  States  at 
the  conference. 

Ecuador  and  Peru,  the  hardliners  among 
the  developing  nations,  claimed  a  200-nille 
limit  In  1B52,  touching  off  the  "tuna  war" 
with  the  United  States.  Some  200  U.S.  fishing 
trawlers,  most  of  them  from  San  Diego,  have 
been  seized  during  the  past  10  years  In  the 
disputed   waters. 

The  two  South  American  nations  said  their 
claim  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  under  which  the  United  States 
In  1945  claimed  control  over  the  seabed  re- 
sources of  the  ooutinentai  shelf,  which  ex- 
tends beyond  200  miles  from  the  coast  in 
some  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  The  two  Pacific 
nations  have  virtually  no  shelf,  so  they 
clainaed  a  200-mile  limit  Instead. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Depaitment  has  based  at  least  part 
of  its  case  on  a  claim  that  extension  of 
the  ten-itorial  seas  would  close  more  than 
100  straits  around  the  world  to  vessels 
vital  to  defense  or  commeice. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  claim  is 
questionable. 

The  evidence  is  in  the  hearing  record  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
early  last  mouth  on  S.  1988,  the  bill  to 
extend  the  fishery  resource  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  to  200  miles. 

It  is  in  a  statement  by  Dr.  Prank  E. 
Carlton,  president  of  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Marine  Conservation.  Dr.  Carlton 
made  the  point  that,  of  the  straits  which 
might  be  closed  by  a  12-mile  territorial 
sea,  only  16  "could  have  importance  and 
that  nine  of  those  ai-e  either  nonessential 
or  fall  within  the  territory  of  our  militai-y 
allies." 

Dr.  Carlton's  statement  continues: 

Of  the  remaining  seven,  all  but  three  either 
offer  no  significant  targeting  advantage  or 
are  too  shallow  (Malacca)  or  dangerous  to 
approaches  submerged  (Sunda). 

To  Dr.  Carlton's  statement  was  ap- 
pended a  paper  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Osgood, 
dean,  the  John  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  director  of  the  J^hns  Hop- 
kins ocean  policy  project. 

I  commend  Dr.  Carlton's  statement 
and  Dr.  Osgood's  paper  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  this  com- 
plex subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  be  prmted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  paper  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Ds.  Prank  E.  Carlton 

I  am  Dr.  Prank  K.  Carlton,  President  of 
the  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conserva- 
tion, Inc.  The  Coalition  Is  a  national  conser- 
vation organization  committed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  rational  politics  and  legislation  as 
it  affects  ocean  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  demon- 
strate that  there  are  alternative  views  to  the 
somewhat  adamant  and  Intractable  opposi- 
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tiou  to  immediate  passage  of  S.  1988  ex- 
pressed by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense.  Information  for  this  statement  is 
restricted  to  unclassified  material  immedi- 
ately available  to  the  public.  e.g.,  the  SIPHI 
Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  published  by 
the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute,  Jane's  Fightmg  Ships,  1973-74, 
Janb's  Weapons  System's  1972-73  and  the 
annual  Military  Balances,  published  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies. 
Specific  rebuttal  to  certain  Defense  Depart- 
ment arguments  relies  heavily  on  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Osgood,  Dean  ot 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.  entitled 
"U.S.  Security  Interests  and  Ooean  Law" 
published  in  Oce&n  Development  and  In- 
ternational Law,  th^  Journal  of  Marine  Af- 
fairs, Volume  U,  No.  1,  ^wing,  1974.  Specific 
comments  with  regard  to  StAte  Department 
arguments  draw  heavUy  ou  an  article  by 
David  C.  Lorlug  entitled  "The  United  States- 
Peruvian  Pi^ierleg  Dispute"  which  appe&red 
in  the  Stanford  Law  Review,  Volume  XXIII, 
February,  1971.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, comments  will  be  limited  to  the 
context  of  international  political  and  stra- 
tegic considerations;  germane  fisheries  is- 
sues will  not  be  oonsiderecL  The  specific  con- 
cern of  this  statement  will  address  points 
previously  raised  by  Defense  and  State  De- 
partment representatives  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  reiterated  before  the  Senate 
Arms  Services  Committee. 

State  Department  arguments  may  be  siun- 
inarized  in  foiu:  general  points.  Immediate 
passage  of  S.  1988  would : 

(1)  Iucrea.<^e  international  political  ten- 
sion, 

(2)  Deter  a  successful  outcome  of  LOSC 
•75, 

«3|   Be  detrimental  to  the  long  range  in- 
terest of  "all"  U£.  fishery  interests,  and 
(4)  Be  a  violation  of  International  law. 
Defense   Department   argtunents   may    l.>e 
siunmarized  in  three  basic  points.  Immediate 
passage  of  S.  1988  would: 

(1)  Add  to  "creeping  jurisdiction",  ^ 

(2)  Cause  the  loss  of  significant  sea  and 
ah-  mobility  necessary  to  our  defense, 

(3)  Lead  to  an  International  chaos  of 
unilateral  action  and  reaction. 

The  fundamental  thnist  of  a  rebuttal  to 
these  allegations  can  be  expressed  In  three 
general  observations: 

(1)  the  strategic  necessities  cited  by  De- 
fense have  been  vastly  overstated, 

(2)  Increase  In  international  political  ten- 
sions, doubtful  outcome  of  LOSC  "75  and  Ir.- 
creasing  complexity  of  International  rela- 
tions are  realities,  already  In  a  state  of  active 
evolution,  which  will  probably  occur  in  the 
■aame  temporal  context  regardless  of  this 
(S.  1988)  or  other  legtslation  enacted  by  the 
United  States,  and, 

(3)  the  conclusion  that  should  follow 
from  points  "1"  and  "2"  Is  that  certain 
rigidities  lu  our  foreign  policies  and  military 
attitudes  have  demonstrably  caused  the  U.S. 
to  underestimate  the  vital  Importance  of  do- 
mestic and  international  changes  in  her  eco- 
nomic and  military  capacity  to  be  a  global 
power  and  to  continue  her  position  as  a 
leader  m  International  politics,  Indicating 
that  fundamental  reassessment  and  change 
in  these  areas  is  necessary  to  maximizing  the 
probabilities  and  potentials  for  continued 
world  peace. 

Defense  Department  officials  have  stated 
that  U.S.  security  requires  free  transient 
through  straits  and  the  right  of  military 
overflight.  It  must  be  pomted  out  that  the 
dlsUnction  Is  not  between  the  terms  "free " 
and  "innocent"  In  so  far  as  strategic  consid- 
erations are  concerned.  In  reality  the  rele- 
vant comparison  must  be  between  "free"  and 
■secret".  Defense  contends  that  the  Invulner- 
ablUty  of  \JS.  SSBN's  and  theh-  tndlspend- 
able  role  to  our  defense  depends  on  their 
legal  right  to  secret  passage.  Dr.  Osgood's 
scholarly  examination   of   the    121    interna- 
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tional  straits  listed  by  the  Department  ot 
State  that  would  be  nationalized  by  a  12  mile 
territorial  sea  demonstrates  that  there  are 
only  16  that  could  have  importance  and  that 
nine  of  those  are  either  nonessential  or  fall 
within  the  territory  of  our  military  allies.  Of 
rhe  remaining  seven,  all  but  three  either 
offer  no  slgrUflcant  targeting  advantage  or 
me  too  shallow  (Malncca)  or  dangerous  to 
approach  submerged  (Sunda).  Dr.  Osgood's 
analysis  reveals  that  only  Gibraltar  and  two 
Indonesian  straits,  Ombai-Wetar  and  I.om- 
balt.  are  strategically  significant  areas  which 
might  be  politically  questionable  if  a  12  mile 
territorial  boundary  were  establlRhed.  Pres- 
ent political  relations  with  Indonesia  as 
well  as  Spain  and  Morocco  are  complex  and 
will  undoubtedly  become  more  so,  but  clo- 
sure of  the  Indonesian  straits  would  not  pre- 
vent the  submerged  passage  of  our  subma- 
rines into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Passage  through 
Gibraltar  is  only  necessary  to  the  physical 
interruption  at  surface  traffic  through  the 
Mediterranean.  On  a  nuclear  deterrent  basis 
the  entire  USSR  can  be  targeted  from  tlie 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Arabian 
Sea. 

Dr.  Osgood's  studies  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  physical  and  political  necessity  of 
free  transient  through  International  straits 
Is  not  supported  by  objective  information 
and  should  certainly  not  be  considered  a  non- 
negotiable  Item  inhibiting  international 
agreement  on  ocean  use. 

Pmrther  detailed  analysis  of  other  relevant 
considerations: 

To  what  extent  would  surface  transient 
Impair  in  vulnerability  of  SSBN's? 

Would  detection  and  destruction  of  United 
States'  SSBN's  after  passage  through  straits 
significantly  alter  U.S.  second  strike  capacity? 

Will  the  Trident  system  affect  our  need  to 
use  the  International  stralta  in  question? 

All  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absence 
of  "free  transient"  through  straits  would  not 
seriously  weaken  the  contribution  of  U.S. 
SSBN  fleets  to  our  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

Aside  from  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  must 
be  further  pointed  out  that  logic  as  weltas 
experience  Indicates  that  the  concept^  of 
innocent  passage  is  actually  related  to  com- 
mercial vessels  on  groimds  of  navigation 
safety  and  antl-pollutlon.  If  there  la  any 
real  question  that  the  transient  of  a  war- 
ship might  not  be  innocent,  one  must  wonder 
why  any  nation  would  sign  a  treaty  per- 
mitting unimpeded  passage,  or  conversely, 
how  such  an  agreement  would  deter  any  na- 
tion from  "necessary  military  action  against 
such  passage?  Obviously,  strategic  signifi- 
cance Is  related  to  a  capacity  to  place  SSBN's 
in  secret  positions  which  Dr.  Osgood's  analysis 
demonstrates  does  not  depend  physically,  or 
certainly  legally,  upon  "free  transient".  Thus, 
the  core  of  the  Defense  Department's  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  forced  extension  of  their 
argument  to  a  fanciful  relationship  between 
a  200  mile  economic  zone  and  passage 
through  international  straits,  brings  grave 
question  to  bear  upon  the  validity  of  their 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  relevant  positive  con- 
sideration Ls  that  If  restrictions  of  innocent 
passage  were  Imposed  upon  the  world  at 
large  tliey  would  in  fact  work  significantly 
greater  hardships  upon  Russia's  defensive 
and  aggressive  capacities  than  upon  the  U.S. 

Rational  and  qualified  answers  to  the 
various  State  Department  assertions  v.'ith 
regard  to  the  deleterious  elTects  of  immediate 
passage  of  8.  1988  have  been  presented  before 
other  Congressional  committees  and  are 
presently  available.  Detailed  reiteration  of 
these  specifics  are  therefore  neither  neces- 
sary nor  appropriate;  however,  it  Is  vital 
to  point  out  that  attitudes  underlying  the 
position  of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  which  now  dlcate  their  opposition 
to  extend  Jurisdiction,  manifests  that  sam* 
attitude  and  rigidity   v.hlch  has  character- 
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ix.ed  U.S.  performance  in  International  re- 
lationships for  the  last  26  years  and  which 
has  materially  contributed  to  the  difficulties 
the  U.S.  faces  today.  The  record  of  this  per- 
formance does  not  inspire  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  deal  wisely  and 
faUly  wltli  regional  confiicts  and  political 
confrontations.  The  200  mile  issue  Itself  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  United  State's 
steadfast  opposition  to  a  concept  and 
physical  reality  that  will  shortly  become 
the  accepted  world  norm.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's archaic  and  Illusory  attitudes  to- 
ward the  neces.slty  of  maximum  mobility  to 
maintain  our  defensive  security  and  the  De- 
partment of  State's  insistence  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  harmony  with  less 
developed  coastal  nations,  have  been  re- 
lated to  and  siipplied  further  impetus  to- 
ward the  total  problem  of  decline  in  tlie 
United  State's  capacity  to  maintain  a  global 
posture  as  an  economic  and  political  force 
and  its  acceptance  by  other  nations  as  a 
world  leader. 

The  clear  schism  between  the  realities  ot 
our  domestic  priorities  and  our  rapidly 
changing  international  capacities  and  re- 
sponRiblllties  necessitate  change.  The  tra- 
ditional attitudes  and  methods  that  created 
the  Peruvian  fisheries  dispute  remain  very 
much  In  effect  to  this  date.  In  discussing  the 
Peruvian  fisheries  issue  David  Lorlng  states, 
"the  background  and  growth  of  the  dis- 
pute .  .  .  can  be  attributed  largely  to  a  scries 
of  mistakes  by  the  United  States." 

In  asking  the  Senate  Arms  Committee  not 
to  support  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  State  we  recognize  the  cata- 
cylsmic  disruption  with  historical  precedent 
such  an  event  would  require.  Nevertheless,  a 
change  of  this  order  is  necessary  to  the 
reality  of  maximizing  any  eventual  poten- 
tial for  continued  world  peace.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere's third  annual  report  dated  June 
28,  1974  stated  in  its  foreword,  "ThU  year 
NACOAA  worked  with  the  consciousness 
that  our  society  may  well  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  major  discontinuity  in  hujnan  history — 
from  a  world  in  which  natural  resources  such 
as  food  and  energy,  and  .  .  .  and  the  regenl- 
tlve  capacity  .  .  .  seem  to  exceed  effective 
demands,  we  appear  to  be  moving  toward  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  consumption  and 
utilization  of  vital  resources  are  generating 
new  stresses  and  strains  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  contain  the  resulted  Instabilities  we  must 
respond  to  unprecedented  demands  on  our 
capacities  to  manage  natural   resources." 

It  is  my  respectful  contention  that  these 
considerations  are  more  vital  to  oiu*  national 
interest  than  those  unsupported  allegations 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  do  not,  in  fact.  Jeopardize  either 
our  international  relations  or  ovur  strategic 
defense.  To  the  contrary,  the  Congress  should 
recognize  that  the  continued  threat  of  pas- 
sage of  S.  1988  has  been  one  of  the  more 
positive  and  constructive  forces  Impinging 
upon  international  negotiations  on  ocean 
use.  It  must  remain  for  the  Congress  to 
forcefully  counteract  a  long  tradition  of 
policies  and  practices  which  have  demon- 
stratabiy  worsened  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems.  Only  the  Congress  itself  can 
bring  the  necessary  forces  to  bear  to  Insure 
the  necessary  changes.  I  earnestly  entreat  the 
committee's  consideration  of -these  alterna- 
tives. 

U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Ocean  I..AW 
(By  Robert  E.  Osgood) 

Abstract — This  paper  discusses  the  need 
for  reassessing  U.S.  security  interests  iu  the 
developUig  laws  and  practices  concerning  tlie 
use  of  ocean  space.  The  nature  of  these  secu-*^ 
rity  interests  is  identified  and  their  impor- ^ 
tance  is  weighed  In  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy interests  and  the  requirements  for  main- 
taining tliose  interests.  A  projection  is  made 
of  the  International  political  context  within 
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which  the  U.S.  must  act  over  the  next  decade. 
Estimates  are  made  of  the  effects  of  different 
ocean  regimes  on  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  in- 
terests and  other  security  interests.  Conclu- 
sions are  offered  concernmg,  from  the  stand- 
point of  U.S.  security  interests,  the  desirabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  resolving  various  ocean 
Jurisdictional  Issues  by  means  of  the  pro- 
jected law  of  the  sea  treaty. 

1.   TIJr     NEED     FOR     REASSE.SSMENT 

There  is  generally  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  tlie  primacy  of  security  interests  In  a  na- 
tion s  loreign  policy.  U.S.  ocean  policy  is  no 
exception,  but  the  conception  of  security  un- 
derlying this  policy  has  greatly  expanded 
from  the  apparent  emphasis  on  military 
mobility  in  the  period  leading  to  the  U.S. 
Draft  Seabeds  Treaty  of  1970  to  include  a 
major  concern  with  unhampered  commercial 
navigation  in  the  present  period  l>eN»re  the 
prospective  international  Law  of  tMe  Sea 
Conference  hi  1974.  \ 

Actually,  what  appears  to  the  outsider  as 
the  initial  dominance  of  avowed  military 
needs — particularly  the  need  for'  "free 
transit,"  as  opposed  to  merely  "Innocent  pas- 
sage," tlirough  international  straits — was  al- 
ways a  bit  misleading.  The  atrong  and  con- 
spicuous role  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  1969  and  1970,  when  the  formulation  of 
U.S.  ocean  policy  could  stil!  be  powerfully 
affected  by  a  single  forceful  Individual  in  » 
key  position  in  that  agency,  and  the  tactical 
convenience  of  explaining  and  Justifying 
complicated  political  Issues  in  terms  of  mil- 
itary secxurity  needs,  was  compelling,  and 
tended  to  overshadow  a  more  fundamental 
and  pervasive  objective  of  all  the  Individuals 
and  groups  in  the  government  who  were  most 
Influential  in  the  formulation  of  the  Draft 
Seabeds  Treaty.  This  objective  was  to  bring  a 
vast  area  of  growing  competition  and  poten- 
tially chronic  conflict  under  the  control  of 
international  law  and  international  institu- 
tions before  it  was  too  late.  Therefore,  in  the 
State  Department,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  well,  the  achievement 
of  an  international  treaty  establishing  a  nar- 
row continental  shelf  boundary,  interna- 
tional restrictions  on  the  exploitation  ot 
ocean  resources,  a  share  of  revenue  from 
exploitation  for  economic  development,  and 
international  regulatory  machinery  was  seen 
as  serving  America's  broadest  Interest  in 
maintaining  a  congenial,  relatively  peaceful 
international  environment.  The  fact  that  the 
narrower  Interests  of  DOD  were  defined  as 
corresponding  to  the  larger  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  preventing  an  era  of  inter- 
rational  conflict,  revolving  around  compet- 
ing claims  to  ocean  territory  and  resources, 
was  a  happy  coincidence. 

As  the  prospective  1974  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  approaches,  how- 
ever, some  ocean  experts  outside  the  govern- 
ment and  some  parte  of  the  expanded  ocean 
policy  community  Inside  the  government 
have  come  to  think  that  this  coincidence  is 
no  longer  so  happy.  They  fear  that  DOD  has 
got  itself  locked  into  an  excessively  rigid 
position  on  free  transit  through  straits,  which 
Is^not  indispensable  to  American  security 
but  which  may  Jeopardize  the  achievement 
of  the  kind  of  minimal  international  order 
that  Ls  essential  to  America's  broader  ocean 
interests.  The  prevailing  official  position, 
however,  is  that  the  principle  of  unimpeded 
passage  through  straits  has  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever  because  of  the  growing 
potential  threat  to  petroleum  and  other  com- 
mercial transit,  given  the  prospect  of  "sub- 
jective '  Interpretations  of  Innocent  passage; 
and  that,  moreover,  in  the  Intricate  pattern 
of  International  give  and  take  that  charac- 
terises tlie  bargaining  and  negotiating  proc- 
ess on  ocean  law.  unwaverhig  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  free  transit  strengthens  rather  than 
weakens  the  prospect  of  achieving  a  viseful 
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comprehensive  and  near-universal  law  of  the 
sea  treaty. 

In  forecasting  the  outcome  of  the  deli- 
cately balanced  bargaining  and  negotiating 
on  law  of  the  sea  Issues,  even  the  experts  in- 
side the  government  must  rely  on  reasoned 
conjecture  about  the  essentially  Incalculable 
dynamics  of  a  complex  political  process,  and 
outsiders  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  Judging 
the  fast-movhig  state  of  the  game.  But  on 
the  nature  of  American  security  interests  at 
stake  in  ocean  law  it  is  possible  to  construct 
an  overview  that  may  at  least  show  the  full 
range  of  these  interests  and  suggest  some 
priorities  among  them.  As  in  the  assessment 
of  most  security  issues,  lack  of  access  to 
classified  data  is  much  less  important  than 
one's  perspective  on  the  political  significance 
of  well-known  events  and  developments  open 
to  public  scrutmy.  From  this  perspective  I 
have  undertaken  an  assessment  of  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  at  stake  in  the  developing 
laws  and  practices  concerning  the  use  of 
ocean  space.^ 

The  amount  of  technical  detail  involved  In 
assessing  the  U.S.  military  security  interests 
in  ocean  regimes  Is  disproi>ortionate  to  the 
relative  importance  of  strictly  military  con- 
siderations. The  thesis  presented  here  con- 
forms to  the  now  conventional  view  that 
the  most  important  security  interests  at 
Etake  in  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty  are  much 
broader  than  purely  military  interests.  The 
policy  question  I  wish  to  Illuminate  Is  wheth- 
er the  official  U.S.  position  may  Jeopardize 
the  broader  Interests  in  attempting  to  pro- 
tect the  narrower  ones  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  top  U.S.  ocean  officials 
maintain,  the  law  of  the  sea  provisions  in- 
tended to  protect  U.S.  military  interests 
(particularly,  free  transit)  are  indispensable 
in  servmg  the  broader  interests  (particular- 
ly, unimpeded  passage  of  petroleum  ship- 
ping) as  well. 

2.    U.S.    OCEAN    SECtmiTT    INTERESTS 

In  1970  U.S.  security  interests  in  the  use 
of  the  ocean  were  articulated  largely  in  terms 
of  naval  mobility,  and  the  legal  require- 
ments of  raobUtty  were  formulated  largely 
in  terms  of  "free  transit"  through  mter- 
uatlonal  straits.  A  number  of  these  straits 
would  become  territorial  waters  permitting 
only  "mnocent  passage"  for  American  war- 
ships if,  as  expected,  a  twelve-mile  terri- 
torial sea  boundary  were  embodied  In  the 
new  International  law  of  the  sea  treaty 
that  the  United  States  was  committed  to 
achieve.  More  narrowly  still,  the  advantage  of 
free  transit  over  Innocent  passage  was  de- 
fined largely  in  terms  of  the  maintenance  of 
American  strategic  nuclear  capabilities 
through  the  unannounced  underwater  pas- 
sage of  nuclear-powered  submarines  carry- 
ing nuclear  missiles  (SSBNs).  Less  empha- 
sized in  public  statements  were  three  other 
security  mterests: 

(a)  Most  imp)ortant  amc^g  these  was  the 
limitation  of  territorial  sea  boundaries, 
which  were  seen  to  be  in  danger  of  expand- 
ing far  beyond  twelve  miles,  up  to  200  miles, 
under  the  influence  of  Latin  American 
boundary  claims,  the  assertion  of  antl-pol- 
lutlon zones  (as  by  Canada),  and  the  proc- 
ess of  "creeping  Jurisdiction"  that  would 
extend  the  assertion  of  anti-pollution  and 
resource-exploitation  zones  to  claims  of 
territorial  sovereignty. 

(b)  Seldom  articulated  in  public  was  the 
right  of  military  overflight  (to  which  not  even 
innocent  pas.sage  applies)  over  key  interna- 
tional straits. 

(c)  Not  mentioned  at  all  but,  one  must 
logically  surmise,  of  some  significance,  was 
the  right  to  emplace  anti-submarine  listen- 
ing devices  on  the  continental  shelf. 

Whatever  may  be  said— on  tactical -bu- 
reaucratic   as    well    as    substantive    policy 
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grounds — for  the  seeming  priority  of  military 
security  interests  at  the  time,  subsequent 
developments  in  the  International  environ- 
ment affecting  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty  and 
American  ocean  mterests  have  called  for  a 
reassessment  of  U.S.  ocean  security  inter- 
ests In  a  larger  framework  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  larger  framework,  one 
can  see  that  the  United  States  needs  to  use 
four  zones  of  ocean  space — the  seabed,  sub- 
.surface,  surface  and  superadjacent  air — in  or- 
der to  support  four  kinds  of  functions  that 
enable  the  United  States  to  sustain  im- 
portant domestic  and  foreign  interests : 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capability  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  capability. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  ca- 
pacity to  project  American  forces  overseas  in 
limited  wars.* 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  adequate  Intelli- 
gence and  miUtary  surveillance  capabilities. 

(d)  The  protection  in  peacetime  of  UJ3. 
citizens,  commerce,  access  to  critical  re- 
sources, and  a  variety  of  specific  policy  ob- 
jectives overseas. 

These  functions  can  be  regarded  as  com- 
ponents of  U.S.  national  security  insofar  as 
they  support  American  military  security,  im- 
portant external  interests,  and  the  welfare  of 
American  citizens  abroad  and  at  home.  This 
Is  a  broad  and  rather  amorphous  definition 
of  security,  since  the  objects  to  be  secured 
go  far  beyond  the  territorial  im,egrity  of  the 
United  States  itself.  But  the  definition  is  in 
accord  with  the  tremendous  postwar  expan- 
sion of  the  American  conception  of  national 
security  beyond  the  traditional  core  values 
to  encompass  the  security  of  allies,  a  wide 
range  of  foreign  commitments  and  other 
concerns,  and  an  international  environmen- 
tal environment  congenial  to  the  protection 
of  these  interests.  To  be  sure,  the  nation  is 
moving  toward  a  more  limited  and  selective 
interpretation  of  its  security  interests  in  its 
current  phase  of  moderate  retrenchment  and 
mtroversion,  particularly  insofar  as  these  In- 
terests require  the  use  of  armed  force.  But 
having  acquired  global  commitments  as  the 
dominant  counterpoise  to  the  rival  super- 
power, the  United  States  is  not  about  to  re- 
vert to  its  restricted  pre-World  War  n  con- 
ception of  national  security. 

3.  THE  Foreign  Pouct  Context 

One's  assessment  of  the  importance  of 
these  various  security  functions  depends, 
first,  upon  one's  estimate  of  the  impact  of 
the  changing  International  environment  on 
America's  vital  foreign  Interests  and  on  the 
requirements  of  maintaining  these  Interests 
against  possible  threats  to  them.  Enough 
time  has  now  passed  since  the  announcement 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  American  with- 
drawal from  the  'Vietnam  war,  and  the  rap- 
prochment  with  China  to  make  some  reason- 
ably confident,  although  necessarily  fallible, 
conjectures  about  the  nature  of  American 
security  jjolicy  and  Its  international  environ- 
ment over  the  next  decade. 

It  is  now  clear  tha4;  the  foreign  policy  in- 
stituted and  consolidated  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration looks  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  U.S.  position  as  a  superpower  with 
global  interests,  global  political/military 
commitments,  and  global  influence,  but  at 
a  moderated  level  of  expense  and  diminished 
direct  (especially  military)  involvement. 
This  posture  can  be  described  as  retrench- 
ment without  disengagement.^  Toward  this 
end,  the  first  foreign  concern  of  the  U.S. 
government  is  to  orchestrate  a  global  modus 
Vivendi  of  Interlinked  agreements  and  under- 
standings 'With  the  next  strongest  and  poten- 
tially most  dangerous  State  In  the  world: 
the  USSR.  Diplomatically  and  politically,  it 
seeks  to  promote  this  aim  through  approach- 
ment  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  the 
normalization  and  stabilization  of  relations 
between  the  two  Germanys,  the  control  of 
superpower  competition  in  the  less  developed 
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Third  World,  and  the  Insulation  of  detente 
itoax  the  auperpowera'  Involvements  in  this 
area.  Economically,  it  seeks  to  promote  the 
global  modus  vivendi  through  the  transfer  of 
capital  and  agricultural  goods  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  sustain  a  Soviet  policy  and 
regime  committed  to  detente.  Militarily,  it 
alms  to  underglrd  the  global  mx>du»  Vivendi 
with  stabilization  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  military 
balance  and  modeiatlon  of  the  arms  competi- 
tion through  mutually  acknowledged  strate- 
gic parity  codified  In  SALT  and,  more  prob- 
lematically, with  mutually  agreed  Umitatlons 
on  European  forces,  coupled  with  joint  oppo- 
sition to  the  emergence  of  new  Independent 
national  nuclear  forces. 

The  Nixon  administration's  second  con- 
cern is  to  reconstruct  its  relations  with 
America's  major  allies — the  NATO  countries 
and  Japan — so  as  to  give  them  a  compellUig 
interest  m  participating  in  the  new  detente 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  somewhat  re- 
vised terms:  greater  diplomatic  independence 
and  initiative,  accommodation  with  the 
United  States  of  increasingly  divergent  trade 
and  monetary  Intereste,  and  Increased  con- 
tribution to  collective  defense  under  con- 
tinuing preponderant  American  nianage- 
ment. 

As  for  the  so-called  Third  World  of  the 
largely  new  and  poor  countries,  which 
scarcely  five  years  ago  was  thought  to  be 
the  decisive  arena  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
Nixon  administration  hopes  to  lower  Amer- 
ica's profile  by  leaving  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  developing  countries  primarily  to 
their  own  individual  and  collective  efforts 
of  self-help.  Having  reduced  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  Commvmist  (and  particularly 
the  Chinese)  threat  of  miUtary  attack  and 
subversion  in  the  Third  World  and  having 
raised  the  official  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  weak  States  to  resist  Communist  control 
imposed  from  the  outside,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration will  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the 
.selective  use  of  military  and  economic  aid 
to  contain  local  Communist  aggression. 
While  reaffirming  its  pledge  to  shield  allies 
and  other  States  vital  to  American  security 
from  direct  aggression  by  nuclear  States,  it 
has  virtually  ruled  out  a  direct  combat  role 
for  U.S.  forces  in  local  wars  that  are  largely 
insurgent  or  civil.  The  reduction  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  by  one  third,  the 
reduction  of  general  purpose  forces  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  substantial  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Asia  give  tangible 
meaning  to  this  lowering  of  the  American 
military  profile  in  the  Third  World. 

Judging  from  official  pronouncements. 
America's  military  posture  supporting  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  revision  of  foreign  policy 
will  continue  to  aim  at  maintaining  stra- 
tegic parity  with  the  Soviet  Union — indeed, 
at  nothing  less  than  overall  technc^ogical 
equality  (while  conceding  to  Soviet  long- 
range  missile  forces  some  numerical  superi- 
ority) and  a  capacity  to  respond  to  nuclear 
attack  with  something  mo;-e  than  massive 
devastation.  The  United  States  will  also  seek 
to  maintain  credible  conventional  as  well  as 
nuclear  protection  for  its  allies.  But  as  com- 
pared with  the  periods  after  the  Korean 
and  during  the  'Vietnam  wars,  it  will  be  far 
less  (If  at  all)  concerned  with  maintalnmg 
a  policy  or  capacity  for  waging  large-scale 
local  wars,  as  distinguished  from  small-scale 
interventions.  And,  In  any  event,  its  political 
and  material  capacity  to  fight  such  wars  v^ill 
substantially  decline. 

4.    THE   INTERNATIONAI.   POLmCAI,   CONTEXT 

Under  what  conditions  can  the  United 
States  be  expected  to  retain  its  position  as 
the  predominant  manager  of  the  still  bipolar, 
now  moderated  and  stabilized,  military  bal- 
ance against  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  the 
same  time  retrench  its  capacity  for  limited 
overseas  intervention  In  local  wars  while 
maintaining  a  position  of  glolHil  Influence.' 
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At  the  minimum,  one  must  postulate  the 
continuation  of  XT .3. -Soviet  detente — that  Is, 
of  confined  competition  within  negotiated 
coexistence — and  of  compelling  political  and 
militarj-  constraints  ngalnst  Communlrt 
armed  action. 

Will  these  conditions  prevail  in  the  com- 
ing decade  of  International  politics?  Prob- 
ably so.  Ttie  past  era  of  intense  great -power 
confrontation  and  crisis  has  more  than  likely 
ended.  A  period  of  great-power  diplomatic 
maneuver  In  vhlch  superpower  crises,  mili- 
tary security  Issiie.*;,  and  concern  with  the 
military  balance  (except  In  the  context  of 
arms  control)  diminish  and  recede  into  the 
background  seenxs  lllcely  to  continue  for  at 
least  a  decade.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a  period 
of  considerably  less  harmonious  great-power 
relations — especially  between  the  United 
States  and  its  major  allies — than  the  admin- 
istration anticipates.  And  perhaps  In  such  a 
period  there  wUl  be  a  greater  erosion  of  the 
American  material  capacity  and  will  to  main- 
tain a  convincing  global  posture  than  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  pre-supposes.  Eventually,  the 
diffusion  of  power  and  interests  among  the 
world's  five  developed  centers  of  power  and 
the  relative  decline  of  American  power  could 
lead  to  a  new-multlpolar  era  of  confronta- 
tion. But  this  is  too  conjectural  a  posaiblllty 
to  be  the  basis  for  changing  the  American 
security  policy  outlined  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

It  Is  somewhat  less  conjectural,  however, 
to  postulate  situations  short  of  large-scale 
local  war  in  which  American  security  inter- 
ests, broadly  defined,  may  be  in  Jeopardy. 
Such  situations  are  most  likely  to  arise  where 
indigenous   tensions  and   conflicts  threaten 

(a)  the  security  of  friendly  regimes  and/or 

(b)  the  unhindered  supply  oi"  critical  re- 
EOiu-ces,  particularly  petroleum.  In  most  of 
these  situations  the  protection  of  American 
interests  would  depend  on  the  local  configu- 
ration of  interests  and  power;  In  some,  on 
the  xi.se  of  force  and  threats  of  force  by  In- 
digenous countries,  which  the  United  States 
would  support  or  oppose  by  arms  aid  and 
other  indirect  means.  In  rare  csi-ses,  however, 
one  can  imagine  the  United  States  more  di- 
rectly supporting  or  threatening  to  support 
friendly  regimes  against  hastile  movements 
and  States,  where  stich  support  could  be  ex- 
tended by  military  demonstrations  or  Inter- 
positions laeurrUig  a  minimal  risk  of  U.S. 
involvement  In  war. 

Thus  In  the  Jordanian  crisis  of  1970  the 
U.8.  government  e\idently  contemplated 
aerial  Intervention,  not  only  to  rescue  hos- 
tages seized  by  Palestinian  guerrillas  and 
evacuate  American  civilians,  but  also  to 
bolster  the  pro-Wemern  Jordanian  regime 
of  King  Hussein  against  the  guerrillas  and 
Syria,  and,  above  all.  deter  the  Soviets  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  conflict  or  trl^»ger- 
ing  a  larger  war,  while  Impressing  them  (and 
the  Arabs)  In  the  wake  of  the  Egyptian  mis- 
sile crisis,  with  the  credibility  of  American 
power  In  the  Middle  East.  Actually,  the  quick 
success  of  the  Jordanian  army  against  El 
Fatali  forces  and  Svrlan  tanks,  combined 
with  I.srael's  mobilization  on  the  frontier, 
we-e  decisive  tn  resoU-ing  this  crisis  favor- 
ably to  American  tnterestn.  Whether  the 
United  States  would  have  Intervened  under 
any  circumstances  must  remain  in  doubt.* 
But  the  incident  illustrates  the  most  likely 
role  of  American  air.  naval,  and  amphibious 
forces  m  a  local  crisis  or  war:  deterring  So- 
viet direct  or  Indirect  intervention,  Inducing 
Soviet  cooperation  toward  a  peaceful  and  not 
uiifavorRble  resolution  of  the  crisis,  maln- 
ttiiulng  Soviet  respect  for  American  power 
and  will  In  order  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion from  seeking  some  regional,  unilateral 
advantage  that  would  Jeopardize  the  net- 
worii  of  Interlinked  constraints  In  the  super- 
powers' global  modus  vivenii.  In  addition, 
the  role  of  American  forces  might  be  to  res- 
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cue  or  protect  American  civilians,  to  stipport 
frtendly  local  regimes  against  hostile  States, 
and  to  maintain  tn  the  eyes  of  regional 
States  the  credibility  of  American  power  to 
protect  American  Interests.  The  prospect  of 
the  United  States  actually  employing  Its 
armed  forces  In  local  crises  and  confitcta  will 
remain  ambiguous;  nonetheief^.s,  military 
demonstrations,  mobilizations,  and  maneu- 
vers will  probably  tw  credible  enough  to  be 
viewed  by  the  American  President  as  an  in- 
dispensable Instrument  of  policy,  lest  po- 
tential adversaries  stumble  into  a  clash  of 
arms  by  underestimatlag  his  will  to  use 
force. 

In  any  case,  as  new  and  more  structured 
regional  putterns  of  conflict  and  alignment 
seem  likely  to  develop  In  some  parts  of  the 
Third  World,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  can  be  expected  to  remain  mu- 
tually constrained  yt;t  interested  partici- 
pants, through  military  asai£tauce  and  oUicr 
laeans,  in  the  iuteniAtion&l  poIiUcs  of  these 
regions.  They  will.  In  sorrve  cases,  as  in  the 
Middle  East,  be  aligned  competitively  with 
opposing  aspirants  to  regional  hegemony 
and  influence.  Where  one  or  both  superpow- 
ers have  important  material  as  well  as  po- 
litical interests  at  stake  In  regional  power 
politics  they  may  find  themselves  backing 
contenders  in  local  military  actions,  demon- 
.strations,  and  even  wars,  in  which  theli*  own 
inllttary  capabilities  will  play  at  leiist  a  tacit 
role. 

This  trend  Is  ttrowing  iu>w  In  tlie  Persian 
(or  Arabian)  Guix  area.  Growing  dependence 
on  Middle  Eastern  oil  gives  the  United  States 
a  niajor  material  stalce  iu  an  area  in  which 
it  has  had  political,  commercial,  and  strate- 
gic Interests  for  some  Unie.^  The  increased 
capacity  of  a  few  countrieii  to  withhold  sup- 
ply to  the  United  States  because  of  huge 
currency  reserves  and  alternative  buyers,  to- 
gether with  the  possibility  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  tension  or  the  Influence  of  radical 
regimes  will  provide  the  political  Incentive 
for  such  withholding,  constitutes  a  new 
threat  to  America's  regional  Interests.  Simi- 
larly, the  possibility  that  local  rivalries  in 
the  are.'v — resulting,  for  example,  in  a  con- 
flict between  Iraq  and  Iran,  with  radical 
regimes  and  traditional  kingdoms  aligning 
themselves  on  opposite  sides — may  disrupt 
American  access  to  oil  poses  a  potential  eco- 
nomic threat  with  such  a  serious  Impact  on 
American  domestic  welfare  as  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  seciulty  threat.  At  least,  these 
threats  are  not  Implatislble  possibilities. 

Whether  America's  enhanced  Interest  In 
v:ce"»3  to  STIddle  Eastern  oU  will  actually  be 
threatenod  depends  most  Immediately  on  the 
developing  pattern  of  conflict  and  alignment 
among  the  Middle  Eastern  and  particularly 
the  Gulf  States  (which  control  60  per  cent  of 
the  world's  proven  oil  reser\'es),'  on  the  in- 
fluence of  violent  P.ilestinlan  groups,  on  the 
capacity  of  radical  regimes  io  gain  and  ex- 
pand power,  and  on  the  vlcKsltudes  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.  But  the  Involvement  of 
botli  superpowers  in  the  politics  of  the  area 
through  their  major  "clients"  and  other  re- 
cipients of  .support  means  that  the  possi- 
bility cannot  be  excluded  '.hat  .American  mil- 
itary demonstration  or  actloji  would  be  called 
for  to  protect  acce&>  to  oll.> 

Apart  from  the  possibly  fanciful  scenarios 
of  American  military  action  to  protect  sup- 
plies of  petroleum,  some  naval  planners  and 
publicists  define  American  security  interests 
more  generally  in  terms  of  maintaining  po- 
litical Influence  and  pressure  in  a  politically 
acceptable  way  through  a  visible  naval  pres- 
ence In  areas,  such  as  the  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  where  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  hostile  control  of  the  sea.''  One  need 
not  accept  the  more  sweeping  versions  of 
Admiral  blahan's  theories  of  naval  power, 
b«Med  on  ominous  but  unspecified  and  highly 
Improbable  threats  to  vltul  lines  of  com- 
merce, coupled  with  overdra-jvu  estimates  of 
Sovlei  naval  po\'er,''  in  order  to  appreciate 
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the  enlianced  political  and  possibly  semrlty 
signlflcfluce  of  a  far-flitng  U.S.  naval  presence 
In  an  era  of  Increasing  U.S.  d^iendence  on 
foreign  strategic  materials  cotipled  with  a 
declining  U.S.  presence  on  foreign  land. 

Thrwighout  the  world,  however,  the  sit- 
uations that  are  most  likely  to  damage  the 
United  States'  bro».d  security  Interests  In  this 
presumed  period  of  protracted  detente  may 
be  those  which  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
fect by  military  means,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly— Indeed,  situations  over  which  It  has 
little  or  no  control  by  any  means.  These  are 
situations  In  which  American  military  mo- 
bility, military  bases,  access  to  oil.  and  less 
tangible  security  lni,erests  are  damaged  by 
the  hostile  actlors  of  the  weaker  and  poorer 
countries.  action.s  wliloh  the  United  States 
for  one  reason  or  aix)ther  is  Inhibited  from 
countering  by  force.  Or  they  are  situations  in 
which  the  conflicts  among  other  States  im- 
pinge on  American  Interests  Incidentally 
rather  than  by  design.  (Thus  the  "cold  v\ar" 
between  Britain  and  Iceland  threatened  to 
lead  to  expulsion  of  the  NATO  base  from  Ice- 
land). If  the  frustrations  and  resentments 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  no  longer  able 
to  exploit  cold  war  competition,  should  be 
channeled  toward  organized  Ixarassment  and 
pressure  against  the  developed  countries — 
whether  for  purposes  of  revenue,  political  in- 
lluence,  or  just  nationalist  self-assertion — 
the  United  States  might  find  itself  oper»tlng 
in  an  environment  as  hostile  to  Its  security 
r.s  at  the  height  of  cold  war  competition  in 
the  Third  World.  Tlie  rising  dependence  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  on  oil  and 
other  natural  resources  and  on  slraits,  seas, 
and  overflight  which  developing  countries 
are  able  to  control  by  either  uncontested  or 
physically  established  claims,  makes  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  military  mobility  par- 
ticularly vtilnerable.'-  Thus  one  of  the  pri- 
mary- U.S.  security  Imperatives  in  this  phase 
of  history  may  become  the  achievement  of 
mutually  advantageous  and  accentable  work- 
ing relationships  with  coai>tal  States  in  the 
Third  World. 

It  is  apparent  from  tliLs  Hue  of  conjecture 
tliat  the  situations  afiectlng  U.S.  sectu-ity, 
broadly  conceived,  are  even  more  hypoUieti- 
cal  than  during  the  height  of  tlie  Cold  War. 
Yet  American  security  policy,  for  the  sake  of 
deterrence  or  Just  Insurance  against  serious 
trouble,  cannot  prudently  be  geared  only  to 
predictable  contingencies,  even  though  It 
cannot  alTord  to  be  geared  to  the  worst  con- 
tingencies Imaginable.  With  this  cautionary 
note  In  mind  we  can  explore  the  Implications 
of  these  security  considerations  for  US 
ocean  policy. 

5.    U.S.    ST&AICCIC    NUCIXAB    INlTaESTS    IX 
OCEAN    law' 

In  the  context  of  American  foreign 
and  security  policy  and  the  International 
environment  in  which  it  operates  we  can  now 
tender  some  estimates  of  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent ocean  regimes  on  the  specific  kind-s 
of  U.S.  ocean  security  interests  outlined  at 
the  outset.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  note  tliat 
the  Uuiied  States  would  benefit  from  maxi- 
mum n.iiliai-y  mobility  In  ocean  space  tor 
maximum  ireedom  to  eniplace  libleuiag  de- 
vices on  continental  shelves  or  to  conduct 
offshore  electjoulc  iutelllgeuce  operations) 
and  minimum  Interference  witXi  maritiu;e 
acceso  to  vital  resources.  That  Is  too  sweep- 
ing a  generality  to  be  translated  Inio  laws 
of  the  sea  In  the  real  world,  where  one  must 
consider  Ideal  objectives  in  tlie  context  ol 
such  operationally  signlflcrint  questions  as: 
(a)  how  likely,  and  by  what  meaus,  arc  vari- 
ous States  to  impede  achievement  of  tiiese 
objectives,  (b)  how  would  such  Impedence 
affect  U.S.  Interests,  (c)  to  what  extent  and 
in  what  ways  would  different  regimes  for  use 
of  the  oceans  affect  such  impedence,  and 
(d)  how  feasible  and  costly  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  favorable  regimes? 

First,  let  us  apply  these  standards  of  Jud^^'- 
nient    to  U.S.  nuclear  strategic  lntere.st»  i  i 
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the  use  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  chief  con- 
cern Is  the  efficacy  of  U.S.  SSBNs — currently 
the  Polaris  Poseidon  fleet — partly  because 
the  onset  of  MIRVing  and  Improvements  In 
missile  accuracy  enliance  the  Importance  of 
tcucealing  missiles  under  the  ocean  and 
partly  because  the  case  for  free  transit  of 
international  straits  has  rested  most  con- 
spicuously on  the  purported  security  reqtilre- 
iiienis  of  the  U.S.  underwater  fleet.  The  U.S. 
govermnent  maintains  that  the  invulner- 
ability of  SSBNs  and  hence  their  indispen- 
sable role  in  an  adequate  second-strike  force 
depends  on  their  right  to  pass  through  Inter- 
national straits  (that  is,  straits  in  which 
there  Is  regular  international  passage  from 
one  high  seas  to  another)  submerged  and 
unannounced;  whereas  under  existing  law 
only  Innocent  passage,  which,  according  to 
prevailing  Interpretation,  requires  surfacing 
of  all  submarines,  would  be  legal  In  straits 
that  fall  within  territorial  boundaries.'!  This 
is  a  distinction  that  is  held  to  be  of  great 
significance,  since  under  a  12-mlIe  territorial 
sea  boundary  perhaps  more  than  a  dozen 
straits  of  possible  strategic  signlflcance 
would  be  overlapped  by  foreign  territorial 
waters. 

To  assess  the  validity  and  practical  im- 
portance of  this  position,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions have  to  be  answered : 

1.  Which  of  the  world's  more  than  100 
international  straits  (121,  according  to  an 
unofficial  chart  devised  by  the  Office  of  the 
Geographer  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State) 
that  would  be  overlapped  by  territorial  waters 
If  12-mlle  boundaries  were  agreed  upon  might 
also  be  important  for  the  mobility  of  the  U.S. 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  fleet  in  order  to  reach 
the  areas  In  which  present  strategic  doctrine 
specifies  required  targets? 

The  strategic  importance  of  straits  Is  a 
matter  of  Judgment  on  which  experts  may 
differ,  but  stretching  this  category  to  Its 
reasonable  maximum  would  produce,  accord- 
ing to  information  provided  by  the  same 
chart  of  the  Office  of  the  Geographer,  a 
Ust  of  16:  Gibraltar,  two  Middle  Eastern 
straits  (Bab  el  Mandeb  and  Hormuz),  four 
Southeast  Asian  straits  (Malacca,  Lombok, 
Sunda,  and  Ombal-Wetar),  Western  Chosen 
strait  (between  South  Korea  and  Japan), 
five  Caribbean  straits  (Old  Bahamas  Channel, 
Dominica,  Martinique,  Saint  Lucia  Channel, 
and  Saint  Vincent  Passage),  Dover,  Bering, 
and  the  Kennedy-Robeson  Channels.'^ 

Nine  of  these  straits,  however,  are  not 
really  essential  to  America's  strategic  capa- 
bility, and  some  would  in  any  case  fall  in- 
side the  territory  of  military  allies." 

The  five  Cairlbbean  straits  are  not  needed 
for  transit  to  Polaris/Poseidon  patrol  sta- 
tions, since  the  Caribbean  Is  not  an  essential 
launching  area.  They  are  not  even  essential 
for  access  to  the  Caribbean,  since  there  are 
several  passages  over  24  miles  wide  (for  ex- 
ample, Mona,  Wlndard,  Anegada,  and  Guade- 
loupe) , 

Western  Chosen,  the  western  half  of  the 
strait  between  Japan  and  the  Korean  pen- 
insula (which  is  divided  by  the  Island  of 
Tsushima) ,  Is  only  23  miles  wide;  but  Japan, 
if  not  South  Korea,  would  presumably  permit 
U.S.  strategic  warships  routinely  to  pass 
through  this  strait  to  the  Sea  of  Japan."  In 
any  event,  the  eastern  half  of  the  strait, 
is  25  miles  wide."'  The  real  sufferer  from  any 
closure  of  the  Korean  straits  would  be  Soviet 
general  purpose  forces,  which,  for  example, 
would  have  to  travel  more  than  twice  as  far 
from  Vladivostok  to  the  Senkakus  by  going 
the  La  Perouse  route  (north  of  Hokkaido, 
south  of  Sakhalin),  thereby  affecting  Indian 
Ocean  operations,  China  coast  patrols,  or 
submarine  deployments  from  Nakhodka.'" 

Bab  el  Mandeb  offers  no  significant  tar- 
t-.etlng  advantage  over  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean (and  transit  through  the  French 
.side  of  the  strait  would  probably  be  avall- 
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able  anyway).  If  the  Soviet  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  presence  became  oppressive 
there,  or  If  Gibraltar  were  closed,  the  Red 
Sea  could  be  considered  an  alternative  de- 
ployment area.  But  nearly  all  targets  that 
could  be  reached  from  there  could  also  be 
reached  from  the  Gulf.  Those  in  areas  that 
could  not  be  reached  from  the  Gulf  (East- 
ern Europe,  the  Baltic  Coast,  and  the  Lenin- 
grad area)  could  be  covered  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Passage  through  Hormtiz  Is  probably  not 
necessary  now  that  the  shorter-range  Polaris 
A-1  (with  a  1200  nautlcal-mlle  range)  and 
A-2  (1750  nautical  miles)  have  been  phased 
out  In  favor  of  the  A-3  (2880  nautical  miles) . 
With  Holy  Loch  available  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  there  is  no  great  need  for 
SSBNs  to  use  Dover  in  the  E^ngllsh  Channel. 
2.  In  which  of  the  remaining  straits  is 
submerged  passage  physically  feasible  but 
politically  unobtainable  on  a  reliable  basis? 
Malacca  is  too  shallow  (10-12  fathoms) 
and  too  busy  for  submerged  passage.  Simda 
Is  barely  deep  enough  (20  fathoms  In  the  ap- 
proaches) but  requires  a  passage  of  over  7(X) 
miles  within  a  50-fathom  depth. 

The  Bering  Straits,  although  about  46 
miles  wide,  are  split  by  Diomede  and  Little 
Dlomede  Islands,  making  each  half  of  the 
straits  less  than  24  mUes  wide.  But  since 
Little  Dlomede  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
submerged  passage  to  the  Arctic  Is  not  in 
question  politically.  Similarly,  the  narrow 
route  to  the  Arctic  thit>ugh  the  Kennedy- 
Robeson  Channels  is  presumably  accessible 
by  submerged  passage,  since  it  Is  in  Canadian 
waters. 

This  leaves  Gibraltar  and  two  Indonesian 
straits,  Ombai-Weter  and  Lombok,  sis  stra- 
tegically important  straits  through  which 
the  submerged  passage  of  U.S.  SSBNs  is  now 
physically  and  politically  feasible  but  the 
use  of  which  might  be  politically  question- 
able if  a  12-mUe  territorial  boundary  were 
established. 

The  two  Indonesian  straits  are  Important 
to  SSBN  operations  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Guam.  Without  submerged  passage  through 
them,  the  U.S.  would  have  to  clrctunnavlgate 
Australia,  greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
days  on  active  patrol  as  opposed  to  transit, 
or  double  back  to  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  Timor  Sea,  180  to  600  miles  east  of 
Ombal-Wetar,  which  would  still  pass 
through  Indonesian  waters. 

An  additional  hindrance  to  secret  passage 
through  Indonesian  waters  reetilts  from 
Indonesia's  interpretation  of  the  archipelago 
principle  of  enclosed  waters,  according  to 
which  the  two  strategic  straits  are 
claimed  to  be  internal  rather  than  inter- 
national waters."  Although  the  Indonesian 
government  has  argued  that  the  archipelago 
principle  does  not  infringe  on  Innocent  pas- 
sage. It  requires  prior  notification  of  transit 
by  foreign  warships  and  has  begun  to  raise 
questions  about  the  Innocence  of  super- 
t^iker  pas.sage  on  grounds  of  the  danger  of 
pollution  they  pose.  In  April  of  1972,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Ad- 
miral Moorer,  declared,  "We  should  have  and 
must  have  the  freedom  to  go  through,  tinder, 
and  over  the  Malacca  Strait",  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Indonesian 
Navy  was  reported  as  warning,  "Our  armed 
forces  will  attack  any  foreign  submarines 
entering  territorial  waters  without  permit, 
because  it  means  a  violation  of  Indonesia's 
sovereignty."  "I  In  response  to  Indonesian 
Jurisdictional  claims,  the  United  States 
maintains  the  international  character  of 
Indonesian  straits  but,  according  to  press 
accounts  and  Indonesian  sources,  routinely 
provides  prior  notification  of  transit  by  sur- 
face ships  and  presumably  relies  on  some 
special  bilateral  navy-to-navy  arrangement 
for  submerged  passage  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  concealing 
the  details  of  SSBN  passage  from  foreign 
intelligence.'*  This  Is  a  rather  contingent 
7nodu$  viiendi,  but  as  long  as  an  Indonesian 
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government  as  friendly  as  that  of  Stiharto 
is  in  power  it  satisfies  America's  needs. 

The  situation  In  Gibraltar  is  more  com- 
plicated. Although  the  Strait  Is  only  11.5 
miles  wide  and  Spain  claims  a  6-mlle  terri- 
torial sea,  Its  international  character  has 
been  preserved  by  historic  tradition  and  by 
the  treaties  of  1904  and  1912  between  Britain 
and  Prance  and  Spain  securing  free  passage. 
In  March.  1971,  l^owever,  there  were  intima- 
tions of  a  more  restrictive  view  of  foreign 
rights  of  transit  when  Spain  and  Morocco 
agreed  to  cooperate  to  "promote  the  crea- 
tion of  Mediterranean  awareness  '  and  also 
agreed  to  consult  on  all  matters  relating  to 
peac«  and  security  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
particularly  In  the  Strait.  In  Jime,  1972,  the 
Spanish  government  announced  at  the 
United  Nations  that  it  wotild  be  tiseful  to 
consider  the  freezing  of  naval  forces,  fol- 
lowed by  progressive  reductions.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. At  the  same  time,  it  indicated 
that  some  compromise  was  necessary  between 
free  transit  and  the  rights  of  coastal  States 
and  suggested  that  such  a  compromise  might 
be  achieved  by  a  re-definition  of  the  right 
of  innocent  passage. 

Thus  Spain  may  have  prepared  the  way  for 
asserting  a  right  to  force  submarines  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  stirface. 
But  whether  or  not  Spain  chooses  to  assert 
such  a  right  against  American  SSBNs  will 
depend,  tinder  existing  law,  primarily  on  the 
overall  political  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  As  long  as  U.S.  submarines 
are  based  at  Rota,  the  chances  ase  that  these 
political  relations  will  permit  an  arrange- 
ment for  submerged  transit  of  U.S.  sub- 
marines through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  even  the  closure  of 
Gibraltsir  to  unarmounced  submerged  U.S. 
submarine  passage  wovild  not  be  disastrovts 
to  America's  strategic  capability.  After  all. 
with  the  Polarls/Poeeldon  system  the  entire 
Soviet  Union  can  be  targeted  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Although  there  has  apparently  been  no 
need  for  SSBN  patrt^  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
an  Indian  Ocean  base — say,  Diego  Garcia — 
would  obviate  the  need  to  use  Gibraltar  or 
the  Indonesian  straits  altogether. 

3.  To  what  extent  would  surface  transit 
of  UJ3.  SSBNs  through  straits  Impair  their 
invulnerability  to  Soviet  detection,  identifi- 
cation, and  (in  the  event  of  war)  destruc- 
tion? 

This  question  really  subsumes  several  dif- 
ferent questions: 

(a)  Is  the  Soviet  capability  to  detect  and 
Identify  submerged  U.S.  SSBNs  coming 
throtigh  straits  significantly  Inferior  to  the 
same  Soviet  capability  with  respect  to  sur- 
faced SSBNs? 

The  answer  is  surely  "yes"  (assuming,  of 
covirse,  that  submerged  transit  la  not  an- 
notinced  In  advance  to  the  straits  State,  so 
as  to  become  subject  to  Soviet  Intelligence 
acquisition).  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  detect 
stirface  passage  through  straits  by  means  of 
surface  vessels,  land  observers,  or  satellites, 
even  at  night.  By  far  the  most  effective  and 
practicable  electronic  stu-velUance  of  sub- 
merged vessels  Is  by  means  of  a  series  of 
hydrophones  (or  sonars)  connected  by  un- 
dersea cables  anchored  to  the  continental 
shelf,  like  the  VS.  "Csiesar"  and  "Colossus  " 
sj-stem.  But  this  device  has  to  be  hooked 
up  to  a  listening  station  on  the  sh<M«,  which 
wotild  seem  to  preclude  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
stalling it  at  Gibraltar  or  in  Indonesia  for 
the  foreseeable  future."  Moreover,  in  the 
high  traffic-density  straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
Lombok  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  single 
out  transiting  nuclear  submarines  from  the 
high  level  of  background  noise.  Even  in  the 
less-traveled  Ombal-Wetar,  possible  Soviet 
hydrophone  arrays  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  "trawlers"  or  towed  arrays  to 
be  effective.  'Ihe  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  developed  ocean  surveillance 
satellites,   btit   U.S.   efforts   to   tise   them   to 
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detect  submerged  vessels  have  proved  Im- 
practical lor  basic  piiysical  reasons  that 
technology  seems  unlikely  to  overcom*  In 
the  near  future.  If  th»  Soviets  were  willing 
to  assign  nuclear -powered  antl-suhmarlnp 
submarines  (SSNs)  to  moultoi  the  critical 
straits,  this  would  somewhat  enhance  their 
submerged  detection  c;ipability:  but  Uie  diffi- 
culty that  Soviet  SSNs  have  had  Ln  shadow- 
ing U.S.  SSBKs  from  ba^es  Indicates  that 
SSNs  would  be  no  substitute  lor  fixed  liydro- 
phone  arrays. 

(b)  To  what  extent  can  the  Soviet  Uniou 
continually  locate  U.S.  SSBNs  ^ter  passage 
through  straits,  assuming  that  Soviet  surveil- 
lance detects  and  Identifl&i  these  SSBNs? 

It  is  now  extremely  diiUcult,  and  promises 
to  remain  so  far  thp  indcOnile  future,  to 
tracli  submarines  that  have  passed  through 
straits  submerged.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  traclt  all  SSBNs  on  patrol  (that  is.  iu 
position  to  flre).=^'  Open-area  siurieiliance 
(from  aircraft,  surface  ships,  and  satellites) 
will  remain  of  limited  effectiveness  unless 
and  until,  jjerhap.s.  large  parts  of  the  ocean 
floor  ai-e  covered  with  a  network  of  bottom 
detection  system.s  fn  communication  with 
siurface  ships  and  aircraft.  The  most  effec- 
tive ASW  method  In  wartime  is  a  forward 
banier-control  system,  utilizing  coordinated 
bottom  detection  devices,  other  sensors,  at- 
tack submarines,  and  ASW  aircraft.  But  iu 
peacetime  this  system  cauuot  prevent 
SSBNs  fitMu  passing  tbruu^Ii  the  buirler  and 
disappearing. 

(c)  Would  the  Soviet  capacity  to  destroy 
U.S.  SSBNs  which  were  tracked  i^^d  located 
after  detected  passage  through  straits  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  U.S.  second-sUike 
capability? 

This  is  imllkely,  unleso  one  estimates  the 
requiremeute  of  au  adequate  second-strike 
capability  very  conservatively.  To  reduce  the 
U.S.  second-strike  capability  sigiUilcantly. 
the  Soviets  «-ould  have  to  be  rsurs  ol  simul- 
taneously knocking  out  mo«t  of  the  20  to  26 
U.S.  SSBNs  ou  station  at  any  ooe  time. 
Merely  a  few  Poseidon-caiij mg  submarines 
(which  will  eTentually  comprise  31  oi  the  41 
U.S.  SSBNs).  each  wltl>  iij  16  mtsslles  with 
10  MiRVs  on  each  rrussile.  could  overwhelm 
the  Soviet  ABM  system.  Moreover,  tills  situa- 
tion wUl  last  at  least  as  long  as  the  irUtial 
Strategic  Anas  lumlUUon  Treaty  limiting  de- 
ployment of  ABMs  is  m  effect. 

4.  How  will  the  prospective  new  Trident 
SSBN  system  affect  Uie  need  to  use  Uye  criti- 
cal straits  In  question? 

Although  the  amount  of  Cungresslonnl 
funding  and  the  outcome  of  e^orts  In  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  to  limit 
SSBNs  are  uncertain,  the  development  of  a 
new  Underwater  Long-Range  Missile  System 
(ULMS)  for  the  so-called  Trident  SSBN  sys- 
tem may  produce  a  successor  to  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  In  the  loeo's.  The  Trident  subma- 
rine would  carry  24  inteslles  with  a  range  of 
between  4S00  and  6500  nautical  mUea  and 
with  MIRV  warheads.  It  would  be  quieter 
and  would  dive  deeper  and  remain  on  sta- 
tion for  longer  periods.  Deployment  of  the 
TrlcJent  system— or.  for  that  matter,  the  de- 
velopment of  ULMS  on  Poseidon  submarines, 
which  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1978 — would 
virtually  obviate  tl:*  dependence  of  the  U.S. 
underwater  nuclear  deterrent  on  transit  of 
straits. 

Taking  all  tliese  considerations  into  ac- 
count. It  woiUd  seem  that,  even  without  the 
Trident  system,  the  absence  of  a  provision 
for  free  transit  of  international  straits  In  a 
la.v  of  the  sea  treaty  sauctlonmg  I2-mlle 
territorial  sea  boundaries,  although  Unpoe- 
Iny  some  hardships  ou  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  SSBN  fleet,  would  not  seriously  weaken 
its  contribution  to  nuclear  deterrence.  Prom 
the  routine  operational  standpoint  the  hard- 
ship of  having  to  surface  submarines  would 
fall  more  heavily  on  nuclear  anti-submarine 
submarine*  (SSNs),  which  play  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  strategic  nuclear  equation. 
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But  despite  tXie  improved  information  about 
the  numbers,  direction,  and  location  of 
htu^ter-klller  submarines  that  surface  transit 
would  give  to  Soviet  Intelligence,  this  hard- 
ship would  not  really  Increase  tlie  willing- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  a  nuclear 
first  strike  or  greatly  enhance  the  efficacy 
of  Soviet  salvos  after  an  initial  nuclear  ex- 
change. In  any  event,  the  same  requlre- 
n^nts  of  surfacing  imposed  on  Soviet  SSNs 
would  offset  the  disadvantage  to  the  U.S. 
underwater  deterrent. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  detection,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  operational  disad- 
vantages to  surfacing  nuclear  submarines 
in  straits.  Wlvere  high-density  tra^c  occurs, 
as  In  narrow  straits  and  around  headlands, 
the  nuclear  submarine  is  safer  both  to  Itself 
and  to  surface  shipping  when  it  is  below  the 
surface.  One  reasou  is  Its  huge  size.  Au  ad- 
vanced model  such  as  the  Lafayette  is  425 
feet  in  leiigth,  has  a  beam  of  33  feet  and  a 
submerged  displacement  of  8,750  tons,  which 
is  lunger  than  WW  II  destroyers  and  heavier 
than  some  World  War  II  light  cruisers.  The 
nuclear  submarUie  is  designed  to  operate 
best  when  submerged,  where  she  has  greatest, 
maneuverability  and  her  sensors  work  best. 
With  a  low  conning  tower  and  no  super- 
structure to  speak  of,  she  must  receive  ex- 
ceptions to  her  construction  standards  in 
order  to  comply  with  light  requirements  for 
night  navigation.  For  this  reason  and  since 
much  of  her  hull  is  below  the  surface  and 
not  visible  to  electronic  searchers  (radar), 
merchantmen  find  a  submarine  hard  to  de- 
tect. Moreover,  a  sxibmnrine's  ability  to  travel 
under  the  surface  frees  her  from  the  limita- 
tion of  surface  weather  and  wave  motion, 
and  any  submarine  is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  colltsiou  loss  by  virtus  of  its  small 
reservoir  of  buoyancy. 

The  (^erational  disadvantages  of  siu-facc 
transit  could  be  avoided,  of  course.  If  the 
United  States  were  wilimg  to  provide  littoral 
States  with  advance  notiXlcati<m  of  under- 
water transit,  providing  that  the  critical 
States  iu  questicm  would  regard  undcrwaier 
transit  on  Uvese  terms  as  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. But  this  hypothesis  only  Illus- 
trates that  the  prior  issue  is  the  importance 
of  secret  passage. 

When  pressed  to  explain  the  necessity  for 
free  transit  of  straits,  UJS.  ofQdaLs  have  re- 
ferred not  only  to  the  security  ot  secret 
passage  and  to  the  safety  of  submerged 
passage  but  also  to  the  prcit>p>ect  that,  with- 
out an  interna  tionai  treaty  prescribing  free 
traxisit,  Btrait;^  State;  might  resort  to  "sub- 
jective" (that  is,  poUtically-insptrEd)  Inter- 
pretations of  innocent  passage  m  order  to 
restrict  the  passage  of  U.S.  warships.  Thus 
John  R.  Stevenson,  chief  of  the  UJB.  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee,  testUied 
before  Congress  that  "We  would  not  contem- 
plate notifying  |  littoral  States  of  mtentlon 
to  transit  straits  |  because  if  sucli  a  require- 
ment is  Introduced,  there  Is  of  course  lUtl- 
mately  a  risk  of  this  leading  to  control  of 
transit  through  straits."  This  risk,  Stevenson 
sakl,  Ues  mostly  in  the  future,  and  he  cited 
no  case  In  whlcti  the  requirement  of  ad- 
vance notification  bad  been  used  to  restrict 
naval  transit.*- 

In  fact,  experience  indicates  that  the  risk 
of  restrictive  Intt'i-prcations  of  Innocent 
passage  applies  largely  to  conunerclal  vessels 
on  grounds  of  navigational  safety  and  antl- 
ptdlutlon—  a  point  which  has.  until  recent 
emphasis  by  the  oil  industry,  received  little 
attention,  perhaps  because  of  the  notable 
reluctance  of  the  U.S.  shipping  industry  to 
ptirsue  its  considerable  Interests  iu  a  law  of 
the  sea  treaty  o{>enly.  Surely,  these  grounds 
for  controlling  the  passage  of  ships  olfsliore 
are  not  purely  subjective;  they  are  objec- 
tively quite  important.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  takes  seriously  the  danger  that  littoral 
States  will  Interpret  Innocent  passage  and 
th»  requirement  of  advance  notification  to 
deny  transit  of  straits  to  American  warships 
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for  purely  political  reasons,  then  one  must 
also  wonder  why  these  States  would  sign  a 
treaty  prescribing  imlmpeded  passage  or  be 
deterred  by  such  a  treaty. 

So  much  for  SSBNs.  What  about  other 
components  of  the  U.S.  strategic  capability? 
In  the  discussion  and  controversy  about  the 
need  for  free  transit  through  straits  the  Issue 
of  overflight  has  been  all  but  Ignored  in 
public  statements,  althoxigh  the  U.S.  position 
on  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty — presumably  for 
compelling  strategic  reasons — prescribes  free 
transit  over  straits  for  military  aircraft 
(there  being  no  innocent  passage  for  over- 
ilight  recognized  in  IntemationiJ  law) . 
According  to  the  Triad  sy.stem.  U.S.  ."?tmteglc 
iiUi.le.Tr  cupabllity  requires  manned  aircraft 
a-s  well  as  SSBNs  Pud  land-based  missiles. 
The  U.S.  strategic  bombing  force  Is  still  a 
significant  weapons  system,  with  some  dis- 
tinct advantages  of  mobility  and  of  control 
responsive  to  political  gvildance.  One  might 
suppose  that  effective  denial  of  military  over- 
rtiglit  over  key  straits  would  seriously  Impair 
the  utility  of  the  U.S.  strategic  bombing  force 
a.'-  a  deterrent. 

Ill  practice,  however,  the  right  to  fly  over 
24-nille  strait*  does  not  seem  to  be  critical 
'o  the  utlUty  of  the  UJS.  strategic  bombei- 
iorce  (as  distinguished  from  the  U.S.  military 
airlift  'apablllty ) ,  since  overflight  of  straits 
Is  a  small  part  of  the  larger  pattern  of  over- 
illjiht,  which  Is  evidently  man«iged  ade- 
quately by  special  arraugements,  where 
accessary,  and  which  Is  physically  imfenstble 
for  most  States  to  deny  In  any  case.- 

The  emphasis  in  American  ocean  policy  on 
free  transit  under,  through,  or  over  Infems- 
tional  straits  has  somewhat  overshadowed 
another  official  concern:  that  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic capability  may  be  hampered  by  terri- 
torial sea  boundaries  or  continental  shelf 
regimes  claimed  or  established  by  coastal 
Stntes. 

The  breadth  of  the  continental  sbelf  re- 
gime, one  can  infer  from  the  published  data, 
might  have  some  effect  on  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  to  emplace  passive  ASW  listen- 
ing devices  (SOSUS)  on  the  shelf,  partic- 
ularly off  the  shores  of  foreign  countries.-' 
Apparently,  these  devices  are  mosrt  effective 
beyond  the  200 -meter  depth  and  part  way 
down  the  slope  of  the  shelf,'^  although  their 
effectiveness  must  also  depend  on  the  pe- 
culinv  acoustic  properties  of  the  ocean  at 
various  temperature.s,  depth.s,  and  salinity 
aud  particularly  on  the  depth  of  the  sound 
chaiuiel  that  focuses  sound  energy  in  deep 
water.  Presumably,  tlie  United  States  would 
be  constrained  from  placing  SOSUS  where 
the  vise  of  the  shelf  were  not  permitted  by 
existing  International  law  or  protected  by 
a  new  International  treaty.  Therefore,  one 
might  assume  that  an  ocean  regime  that 
extended  territorial  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  coatlnental  margin  would  adverseK 
affect  U.S.  raUltary  security  If  SOSUS  Is  vitnl 
to  America's  strategic  capability. 

Undoubtedly,  hydrophone  arrays  on  tlic 
ocean  bottom  are  critically  important  to  tlie 
U.S.  ASW  capability,  whatever  the  strategic 
or  other  mllliary  Importance  of  ASW  nir«y 
be.-'^  It  Is  unlikely  thp.t  new  tcchnologj-  wlil 
reduce  their  importance  in  the  next  five  to 
ten  years,  if  ever.  These  acoustic  devices  are 
perhaps  physically  vulnerable  to  So^-let  hiter- 
fcrence;  but  the  Soviets,  one  may  assume. 
are  Installing  many  of  (he  same  kind  o' 
devices  and  therefore  have  a  vested  Interest 
In  not  interfering  with  them.  Most  develop- 
ing countries  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
locate  aud  destroy  the  arrays;  and  the  United 
States  denies,  in  any  case,  that  it  has  placed 
them  off  the  shores  of  these  countries,  al- 
though their  suspicions  persist. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  there 
is  Utile  reason  to  think  that  the  utility  of 
SOSUS  would  be  critically  affected  even  br 
the  broadest  boundary  of  coastal  State  sov- 
ereignty on  the  continental  shelf.  Tlie  crucit-l 
monitoring  areas  where  .SOSUS  needs  to  l)e 
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emplaced,  one  would  Judge  from  the  pub- 
lished Information  on  the  submarine  passage- 
ways where  they  are  most  useful,  are  the 
Greenland-Iceland-Unlted  Kingdom  gap,  the 
Arctic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Caribbean. 
With  the  possible  exception  (albeit  a  key  one) 
of  Iceland,  enough  of  the  northern  European 
countries  are  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
SSBN  force  to  permit  U.S.  llstemng  devices  In 
the  area.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  shelf 
off  Alaska  and  Canada,  the  emplacement  of 
hydrc^hone  arrays  in  the  Arctic  is  not  likely 
to  be  severely  restricted  by  a  shelf  conven- 
tion. Between  Guam,  Midway,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  the  AleuliBus,  the  United  States  can 
claim  a  sigmficant  amount  of  underwater  real 
estate  on  which  to  emplace  listening  devices 
in  the  North  Pacific.  Wliatever  gaps  may  exist 
in  this  coverage  would  not  seem  to  be  affected 
one  way  or  another  by  extended  claims  to  the 
continental  shelf.  Only  In  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  would  a  broad  national 
shelf  be  likely  to  restrict  U.S.  coverage.  But 
U.S.  coverage  there  Is  limited  anyway,  since 
Cuba  blocks  It  from  CONUS  while  the  Do- 
minican Republic  lies  in  the  way  of  coverage 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

In  any  case,  as  noted  above,  since  hydro- 
phones have  to  be  connected  to  shore  sta- 
tions (or,  at  great  expense,  to  surface  ships), 
the  United  Stats  generally  needs  the  permi.s- 
slon  of  coastal  States  to  emplace  SOSUS  on 
their  continental  shelves,  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  territorial  boundaries  claimed  by 
these  States. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  extension  of 
national  claims  to  the  sheiX^dge  probably 
would  do  more  damage  to  Sov  left  acoustic  in- 
stallations than  to  American.  Pi%sumably,  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  government  be- 
yond the  Norwegian  Sea  that  would  consent 
to  Soviet  devices  on  its  shelf.  The  same  Is  true 
of  Canada  and  of  Japan  (althoivgh  the  effect 
of  this  fact  is  linUted  by  Soviet  ownership  of 
the  Kuriles) . 

The  mipllcations  of  SOSUS  are  the  same 
eveu  If  national  regimes  were  to  encompass 
the  continental  margin,  although  the  bottom 
topography  near  Iceland  makes  It  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  limits  of  the  shelf, 
margin,  rise.  etc.  There  is  however,  a  third 
possibility  if  no  international  regime  Is 
agreed  upon.  The  1958  Contlnenal  Shelf  Con- 
vention states,  in  part,  "the  term  'continental 
shelf  Is  u.sed  as  referring  ...  to  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent 
to  the  coast  to  where  the  depth  of  the  super- 
jacent water  admits  of  exploitation  of  tlie 
natural  resources  of  said  areas."  Since  the 
technology  for  exploitmg  all  but  the  deepest 
trenches  soon  will  be  available,  this  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  delimitation  of  the  sea- 
bed nearly  on  the  basis  of  media  imes.  In 
this  event,  the  United  States  would  own 
most  of  the  North  Pacific  seabed  (although  It 
probably  would  not  be  useful  for  more 
listening  stations);  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  USSR  would  divide  up  the 
Arctic  (also  without  much  Impact  on  senors) ; 
the  situation  in  the  Caribbean  would  not  be 
greatly  altered;  and  Norway  would  own 
much  of  the  seabed  bpneath  the  entrance  to 
the  North  Atlantic. 

Finally,  in  estimating  the  impact  of  alter- 
native ocean  regimes  on  America's  nillitarv 
strategic  capability,  one  must  take  Into 
aocount  the  effects  of  extended  territorial  sea 
boundaries  and  other  kinds  of  off-shore 
7ones.  These  effects,  of  course,  depend  m  part 
upon  what  sort  of  restrictions  coastal  States 
choose  to  claim  and  are  able  to  enforce  or 
otherwUe  gain  compliance  with.  Added  to 
the  proliferation  of  extensive  off-shore  terri- 
torial claUns,  coastal  Stetes  are  lookmg 
Increasingly  to  extensive  antl-pollutlon, 
security,  and  other  functional  zones  as  a 
ba.«ls  for  restricting  foreign  navigation,  both 
military  and  clvUlan.  Moreover,  In  the 
absence     of    a     comprehensive     and     near- 
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universal  law  of  the  sea  treaty  such  as  the 
United  States  has  proposed,  coastal  States 
may  resort  to  regional  or  local  treaties — on 
the  model  of  the  Montreux  Convention  or  a 
version  of  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  "closed 
seas ' — that  will  severely  restrict  the  num- 
bers, types,  and  methods  of  transit  by  war- 
ships of  nou-signatorles.  Assummg,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  analysis,  that  more  and  more 
coastal  States  will  be  trying  to  apply  more 
and  more  restrictions  on  foreign  military 
passage  withm  50  to  200-mlle  offshore  zones 
and  adjacent  seas,  what  are  the  Implications 
for  America's  strategic  capability? 

A  200-mile  region  that  Impeded  American 
naval  passage  would  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  America's  strategic  capability  in  the 
Arctic,  given  the  premise  presented  here  that 
the  Mediterranean  is  not  indisp>e usable  to 
America's  strategic  nuclear  capability.  But 
even  with  200-mile  sea  boundaries,  access  to 
the  Arctic  would  be  possible  through  the 
Eastern  Bering  Strait  and  the  Kennedy- 
Robeson  Channel  (given  Canadian  compli- 
ance). In  the  Atlantic,  patrols  could  still 
press  fairly  far  north  within  the  200-mUe 
boundary  around  the  Shetlands.  In  Indo- 
nesian waters,  a  200-mUe  boundary  would 
not  be  much  more  restrictive  than  a  12-mlle 
lx)undary,  since  Indonesia  defines  its  bound- 
ary accordmg  to  a  broad  archipelago  doc- 
trine. In  any  case,  Poseidon  missiles  could 
still  target  all  the  USSR  from  points  200 
miles  off  Bangladesh  and  Japan  and  m  the 
southern  Norwegian  Sea. 

More  important  than  the  impact  of  re- 
strictive teiTltorial  zones  and  special  seas  on 
SSBNs  may  be  their  impact  on  the  Integrated 
operation  of  fleet-s — such  as  the  Sixth  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean — which  have  strategic 
functions  beyond  providing  launching  plat- 
forms for  missiles.  But  the  strategic  function 
of  surface  ships,  apart  from  their  political 
and  psychological  uses,  has  been  drastically 
eroded  by  technological  advances  In  attack 
submarines,  surface  ships,  and  aircraft. 

Moreover,  it  Is  worth  noting  that  coastal 
State  restrictions  wo\ild  have  a  much  more 
adverse  Impact  on  Soviet  than  on  American 
strategic  mobUlty.  If,  for  example,  the  re- 
s'rlctlons  applied  to  the  current  narrow  sea 
boundaries  were  applied  to  200-nille  bound- 
aries, Soviet  SSBNs  would  be  restricted  to 
half  of  the  Arctic  nnd  to  ox>erattons  from 
Petropavlosk.  Submerged  passage  to  the  At- 
lantic wotUd  be  prohibited.  The  Caribbean 
and  the  southern  exits  from  the  Sea  of 
Japan  would  be  closed.  Soviet  fleet  ma- 
neuvers would  be  correspondingly  more  Im- 
peded than  American  by  the  proliferation  of 
extensive  restricted  seas,  antl-pollutlon 
^ones,  and  the  like. 

What,    then,    are    the    hnpUcatlons  of   all 
these   considerations   for   the   protection   of 
Amf'rican    strategic    Interests    under    alter- 
native ocean  regimes?  Unquestionably.  Amer- 
ica's strategic  capability  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  better  off  under  an 
effective   universally-applicable    law   of   the 
sea  treaty  that  provided  free  transit  through 
International    straits,   established    a   narrow 
continental-shelf    boundary,    limited    terri- 
torial sea  boundaries  to  12  miles,  and  pro- 
tected military  passage  through  anti-pollu- 
tion and  other  zones,  than  under  the  more 
restrictive  regimes  we  have  postulated.  But 
even   the   most  restrictive  regimes  we  have 
anticipated  would  not  undermine  America's 
strategic  capability  on  the  ocean,  particularly 
If  the  Trident  system  were  operating.  More- 
over, the  adverse  Impact  ol  restrictive  regimes 
on  the  totality  of  Soviet  ocean-bnsed  stra- 
tegic capabilities  would  be  far  more  severe 
than    on    American    capabilities,    although, 
faced  with   Americas  greater  strategic  de- 
pendence on  the  sea,  U.S.  naval  leaders  can- 
not  be  expected  to  gain  much   consolation 
from  this  comparison. 

In  any  event,  what  is  Uie  most  realistl-: 
alternative  to  the  postulatt^  proliferation  of 
rtstrlctive  refeimes?  Is  it  to  ir.stst  on  the  non- 
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negotlabUlty  of  free  transit  through  Inter- 
nationta  straits  and  the  maximum  freedom 
of  the  seas  against  the  restrictive  tacllnations 
of  coastal  States?  Or  U  It  to  concede  to  coastal 
States  somewhat  more  extensive  control  of 
straits,  sea  bottoms,  and  sea  boundaiies. 
while  seeking  to  protect  the  really  essential 
strategic  needs,  whether  through  a  law  of  the 
sea  treaty  that  strives  for  universality  or 
through  other  kinds  of  arrangements  and 
agreements? 

We  shall  revert  to  this  question  after  con- 
sidermg  America's  non -strategic  security 
needs  on  the  ocean.  SufTice  it  to  note  here 
that  the  United  States'  achievement  ol  spe- 
cial arrangements  and  agreements  tiiat  will 
protect  America's  essential  suateglc  Inter- 
ests— demonstrated  in  U.S.  relations  not  or.ly 
with  allies  but  also  with  Spain,  Indonesia, 
and  Iran — depends  on  the  government's 
ability  to  reach  favorable  bargains  in  t::e 
total  context  of  its  political  relations  v. ;i.i 
key  coastal  States.  For  this  purpose  the 
United  States,  even  in  this  period  of  de- 
pendence ou  Middle  East  oil,  ha,3  consider- 
able political,  economic,  aud  military  assets. 
Its  good  workmg  relations  with  a  number  cf 
locally  and  regionally  powerful  States  mbui- 
fests  these  assets.  If  this  is  a  correct  assess- 
ment. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  lor  the 
United  States  to  waste  political  as.sets  cr 
pay  a  big  price  in  terms  of  other  ocean  in- 
terests in  order  tc  achieve  illusory  maximum 
strategic  advantages  under  a  law  of  tiie  sea 
treaty  tiiat  might,  ifi  that  case,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  key  States  anyway. 

6.     OTHER     tr.E.     SFCtmrrT     INTERESTS     IN     OCTJiK 
LAW 


111  seeming  to  concentrate  so  heavily  on 
the  need  to  protect  America's  strategic  nu- 
clear capability,  American  ocean-law  officials 
have  until  recently  under-rated  more  serious 
threavs  to  U.S.  security  interests  that  im- 
pinge on  the  US.  capability  to  conduct  lim- 
ited military  actions  aud  demonstrations  and 
to  protect  vital  commerce  and  other  peace- 
time Interests.  They  have  also  underrated 
America's  general  security  Interest,  as  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers.  In  maintain- 
ing liarmonlous  working  relations  with  the 
less  developed  coastal  States  of  the  woild. 

We  Jiave  contended  that  American  secu- 
rity interests,  broadly  conceived,  will  cou- 
tiuue  to  require  the  support — actively  or 
passively,  overtly  or  ta.cltly — of  Anieric.in 
arn.ed  forces,  particularly  outside  the  devel- 
oped centers  of  the  world  and  most  lll.ely  In 
the  Mediterrjuiean-Gulf -Indian  Ocean  waters 
providing  access  to  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
Impossible  to  predict  or  even  to  assign  with 
much  assurance  an  order  of  probability  to 
specific  scenarios  in  which  the  demonstra- 
tion or  active  use  of  American  forces  may  be 
called  for.  But  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions Is  never  susceptible  to  such  precision 
of  foresight.  In  general  terms,  neverthele<:s. 
we  can  see  that  the  revised  Ameiican  foj-eifii 
policy  outlined  by  the  Nixon  administration 
requires  the  stabilization  of  a  reduced  bu; 
stUl  global  force  posture  for  an  Indefinite 
period  of  moderated  great-power  comoetitioii 
punctuated  by  continual  disturbances  on  the 
peripheries  of  the  developed  world. 

This  kind  of  force  posture  will  continue  lo 
require  great  military  mobility  in  ocean 
space,  but  the  implications  of  this  requi.-e- 
ment  for  American  Interests  in  alteruativp 
ocean  regimes  are  not  self-evident.  In  the 
event  cf  American  du-ect  involvement  in  a 
local  war  or  military  action,  would  Americp  i 
oeploymeut  of  naval  and  air  forces  in  creaii 
space  depend  on  the  agreed  or  claimed  terri- 
torial sea  bt-'uidaries  of  coastal  States  or  on 
the  national  positions  and  international 
rules,  whether  or  not  sanctioned  by  treat v 
governing  passage  through  or  over  Interna- 
tional straits?  Probably  not.  if  the  conflict 
were  regarded  a.s  sufficiently  imgortant  to 
engage  American  ar>ned  forces.  Similarly,  ii 
Americas  merchant  fleet  v/ere  to  be  directly 
har.^^ed   bv  Soviet  or  other  fshlps— an  un- 
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likely  contingency  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  considering  Its  parallel  interests  a»  a 
maritime  power — or  by  Its  physical  denial  of 
Access  to  resources  and  commerce,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  deterred  by  legal  claims 
or  interpretations  from  taking  the  measiires 
I'ecessary  to  protect  Its  vital  Interests. 

Nonetheless,  the  politics  surrounding  some 
local  conflicts  might  well  lead  the  Unit«d 
States  to  heed  the  objections  of  non-belliger- 
ent States  to  the  passage  of  U.S.  warships 
and  aircraft  through  and  over  waters  that 
they  held  to  be  under  their  Jurisdiction.  In 
general,  the  less  directly  the  United  States 
were  likely  to  become  Involved  In  an  armed 
conflict  and  the  less  critical  the  outcome  to 
American  security  interest,  the  more  the 
United  States  government  might  be  Inclined 
to  heed  ^ich  objections,  llius  If  the  United 
States  weae  providing  material  support  to  a 
belligerent  In  a  local  conflict — even  in  the 
case  of  Israel,  for  example — It  would  probably 
hesitate  to  resist  either  a  belligerent's  denial 
of  American  overflight  (as  in  the  Middle  East 
crisis  of  1973)  or  passage  of  warships  and 
merchant  ships.  In  incidents  short  of  a  clash 
of  arms — as,  for  example,  those  arising  from 
qiiasi-legal  restrictions  imposed  on  U.S.  sea 
lanes  providing  access  to  oil — siich  denials 
would  be  partlciUarly  difficult,  pcUtlcally,  for 
the  United  States  to  contravene. 

It  Is  In  situations  like  these  that  the  kinds 
of  restrictive  territorial  sea  boundaries  and 
special  zones  that  we  considered  in  relation 
to  America's  strategic  capability  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  their  major  impact.  Thus  the 
imposition  by  littoral  States  of  restrictions 
on  straits,  whether  in  the  name  of  protecting 
themselves  from  pollution  or  on  economic  or 
more  general  grounds,  is  apt  to  be  a  far  more 
Important  and  less  easily  surmounted  ob- 
stacle to  naval  mobility  (for  example,  the 
transportation  of  general  purpose  forces  In  a 
crisis)  and  the  shipping  of  oil  and  other  re- 
soiu-ces  than  to  the  efficacy  of  America's  un- 
derwater strategic  nuclear  force.  If  the  crite- 
rion of  security  Interest  Is  stretched  to 
include  passage  through  straits  of  major  eco- 
nomic significance  (and,  incidentally,  traffic 
density),  there  are  at  least  ten  such  straits 
about  half  of  which  could  be  controlled  by 
States  that  might  Impose  costly.  Inconven- 
ient, and,  conceivably,  polltically-lnBplred  re- 
strictions on  the  passage  of  goods  and  re- 
sources of  value  to  the  United  States.^ 

This  kind  of  danger  was  foreshadowed  by 
events  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca  a  few  years 
ago.  It  waa  a  quite  reasonable  concern  about 
the  ecological  disaster  that  could  follow  an 
accident  to  supertahkers  In  the  hazardous 
channels  of  this  strait  that  provoked  Malay- 
sia In  July.  1969,  to  claim  a  territorial  sea  of 
12  miles.  Indonesia,  which  In  1957  had  pro- 
claimed Its  archipelago  doctrine  of  sover- 
eignty within  baselines  drawn  around  Its 
13,000  Islands,  Joined  Malaysia  In  1970  in  a 
treaty  dlvldhig  the  Strait  down  the  middle. 
When  the  U.S.  carrier  Enterprise  and  accom- 
panying ships  passed  through  the  strait  en- 
route  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  the  Ban- 
gladesh crisis  of  1972,  Indonesian  spokesmen 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  littoral  States  to 
control  such  passage  but  reconciled  this 
right  with  the  American  action  by  stating 
that  the  Commander  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
had  given  advance  notice.*  The  United  States 
thxis  avoided  a  dispute  with  Indonesia,  but 
the  prospect  of  more  troublesome  encoun- 
ters in  the  future  had  been  foreshadowed. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  protection  of  American  Interests 
against  such  encounters  can  be  secured  by 
new  International  legal  and  organizational 
devices.  After  the  Enterprise  incident,  the 
United  States  government  proposed  that 
•free  passage"  of  straits  In  a  law  of  the  sea 
treaty  be  qualified  by  International  stand- 
ards for  safety  to  be  establislied  by  the  In- 
ter-Governmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization   (IMCO)    or  some  other  inter- 
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n.itlonal  organization  and  enforced,  beyond 
the  coastal  State's  territorial  sea  boundary, 
by  the  flag  State  or  port  State.*  But  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia,  while  willing  to  grant 
controlled  transit  through  straits  and  wa- 
ters near  their  shores  at  tlielr  discretion  (al- 
though the  United  States  evidently  does  not 
give  either  Malaysia  or  Singapore  the  ad- 
vance notification  Indonesia  claims  to  re- 
ceive), are  not  willing  to  relinquish  such 
control  to  an  international  organization 
dominated  by  the  United  States;  and  they 
are  even  less  willing  to  entrust  enforcement 
of  pollution  and  .safety  standards  to  the 
great  maritime  States  who  are  Incieaslngly 
congesting  straits  with  huge  tankers  and 
other  commercial  vessels.  ^ 

These  political  facts  argue  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  legal  position  more  accommodat- 
ing to  the  claimed  residual  sovereignty  of 
coastal  States  beyond  their  territorial  sea 
boundaries.  But  how  serious  potential  con- 
flicts between  coastal  and  maritime  States 
become  will  depend  on  more  than  success  or 
failure  in  the  search  for  a  general  Interna- 
tional treaty.  After  all,  there  seems  to  be, 
even  now,  a  modtts  Vivendi  between  the 
United  States  and  Indonesia  that  works 
fairly  well  because  Jurisdictional  differences 
are  not  pressed  to  the  point  of  codification. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  basic  political 
factors,  such  as  Indonesia's  determination  to 
become  the  dominant  Southeast  Asian 
power.  Its  uneasiness  about  expanding  So- 
viet naval  activity  and  Soviet  alignment 
with  India,  Its  latent  fear  of  Japan  and  re- 
luctance to  become  dependent  on  Japan's 
naval  power,  and  Its  dependence  on  an 
American  presence  In  Southeast  Asia,  con- 
solidated by  American  economic  assistance 
and  military  aid  and  sales,  will  have  more  to 
do  with  an  accommodation  of  U.S.  and  In- 
donesian ocean  Interests  than  anything  that 
is  likely  to  happen  at  a^  general  interna- 
tional conference  to  negotiate  a  law  of  the 
sea  treaty. 

Similarly,  the  protection  of  American  naval 
and  economic  Interests  in  the  Persian  (or 
Arabian)  Oulf  seem  destined  to  depend  far 
more  on  good  relations  with  Iran  than  on  a 
new  law  of  the  sea  treaty.  Indeed,  Iran's 
drive  for  control  of  shipping  in  the  Oulf, 
through  which  two-thirds  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world's  oil  Imports  pass,  tends  to  con- 
flict with  the  tenets  of  free  navigation  that 
the  United  States  would  like  to  see  incor- 
porated Into  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty.  Thus  in 
March,  1973,  Iran  was  reported  to  be  explor- 
ing an  agreement  with  Oman  to  inspect  all 
ships  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf."  Observers  of 
Gulf  politics  regard  Iran's  announced  con- 
cern about  the  threat  of  pollution  as  second- 
ary to  Its  concern  about  Arab  governments 
supplying  arms  to  Iranian  rebels.  Iran's  In- 
clination to  seek  control  of  shipping  in  the 
Gulf  may  run  counter  to  an  ideal  universal 
law  of  the  sea  treaty;  but,  considering  the 
more  than  «2  billion  in  arms  the  United 
States  has  provided  Iran  to  bolster  its  claim 
to  paramountcy  in  the  Gulf,  Iran's  forward 
policy  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  Amer- 
ica's broad  security  Interests  In  the  GiUf. 
Indeed,  if  the  general  U.S.  policy  of  relying 
on  Iran  as  a  surrogate  for  U.S.  naval  power 
Is  correct,  Iranian  control  of  the  Gulf  may  be 
the  condition,  or  at  least  the  necessary  price, 
of  protecting  U.S.  interests  in  the  Gulf. 

Restrictions  on  overflight,  as  on  surface 
navigation,  exert  a  far  more  serious  effect  on 
the  mobility  of  general  puposc  forces  In 
limited  wars  and  crises  short  of  war  than  on 
the  US.  strategic  capability.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Gulf  areas,  at  least,  the  United 
States  evidently  must  count  on  denial  of 
military  overflight  rights  even  by  allied  and 
other  countries  In  which  it  has  air  bases.  The 
result,  as  in  the  case  of  svu-face  navigation, 
is  to  enhance  the  importance  of  unimpeded 
passage  over  (as  through)  straits.  In  prac- 
tice, however,   the  problem  of  .securing  es- 
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sential  mobility  by  overflight  Is  even  more 
confined  geographically.  Perhaps  it  comes 
dow  essentially  to  flying  over  the  Strait  of 
Gibr.  tar.  In  any  case,  resolving  this  problem, 
like  Securing  military  transit  through  straits," 
will  depend  primarily  on  the  full  context  of 
political  relations  with  a  few  key  States.  If 
these  relations  are  not  favorable  to  unim- 
peded passage,  the  key  States  are  not  likely 
to  sign  a  free  transit  provision  because  of 
any  bargaining  that  takes  place  in  a  law  of 
the  sea  treaty  conference.  It  they  are  favor- 
able, the  United  States  will  probably  have  a 
better  chance  of  arranging  a  satisfactory 
jnodu.i  Vivendi  outside  an  International  con- 
ference than  of  obtaining  a  legal  giiarantee 
through  either  a  multilateral  or  bilateral 
treaty. 

Nevertheless.  U.S.  ocean  policy-makers  un- 
derstandably cringe  from  the  troublesome 
prospect  of  contriving  the  protection  of 
American  ocean  security  Interests  through 
ad  hoc  deals  with  local  and  regional  powers. 
As  lawyers  must,  they  seek  to  rest  the  protec- 
tion of  American  ocean  Interests  on  treaty- 
made  laws  that  apply  as  generally  and  unam- 
biguously as  possible  rather  than  on  modus 
viveyidi  based  on  fragile  political  alignments 
and  the  untidy  growth  of  customary  law. 
Moreover,  they  look  upon  both  the  threat  of 
American  ocean  Interests  and  the  solution 
to  the  threat  In  abstract  terms,  consistent 
with  the  American  tendency  to  Identify  the 
national  Interests  with  a  universal  order. 

According  to  this  outlook,  the  more  coastal 
countries  that  assert  control  over  straits 
claim  50-mlle  or  200-mlle  territorial  boun- 
daries, demand  special  restrictions  on  In- 
nocent passage,  or  otherwise  constrain  the 
use  of  ocean  space,  the  more  such  constraints 
are  apt  to  leaA  to  encounters  and  clashes  with 
the  major  maritime  States.  Consequently.  In 
this  environment  American  vital  interests 
will  be  increasingly  endangered,  and  the 
United  States  will  incur  growing  difficulties 
in  moving  air  and  naval  units  to  the  sites  of 
local  clashes  and  crises  that  affect  these  In- 
terests. This  equation.  In  the  official  view, 
raises  the  prospect  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
new  imlversal  law  of  the  sea  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  choose  between 
acquiescing  to  Increasing  assertions  by  coast- 
al States  of  Jurisdictional  rights  that  con- 
strict American  ocean  mobility  and  forcefiilly 
contesting  such  assertions. 

The  resort  to  force  Is  typically  presented  as 
a  prospect  that  points  up  the  urgency  of  an 
International  law  of  the  sea  treaty,  as  though 
force — at  least  when  Imposed  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak — were  either  obsolete  or  too 
terrible  to  contemplate.  The  generalization  Is 
pertinent  but  overdrawn.  Not  that  the  com- 
monly observed  inhibitions  of  the  most 
powerful  States  against  enforcing  their  will 
on  weaker  States  In  the  postwar  Internation- 
al environment  are  any  less  compelling  with 
respect  to  the  major  maritime  States  pro- 
tecting their  Interests  on  the  ocean.  But  we 
exaggerate  these  Inhibitions  if  we  do  not 
recognize  their  contingent  nature.  That  Is  to 
say.  the  great  powers'  constraint  in  enforc- 
ing their  Interests  agaUist  the  develt^ing 
countries  depends  on  a  calculus  of  material 
(and,  one  can  argue,  long-run  political)  gain 
and  political  loss  that  may  change  with 
changing  conditions. 

Thus,  the  pohtical  costs  of  the  United 
States  forcibly  protecting  American  tuna 
fishers  agalast  the  claims  of  sovereignty  by 
Peru  always  seemed  exces.slve  compared  to 
what  could  be  gained  by  such  drastic  meas- 
ures and  what  would  be  lost  without  them. 
But  It  is  misleading  to  Infer  from  this  situ- 
ation that  the  United  States  would  be  eqvially 
passive  In  the  face  of  some  threat  to  a  more 
serious  economic  Interest  or  to  a  military 
securixy  Interest.  British  resistance  to  Ice- 
land's 50-mlle  exclusive  fishing-zone  claim, 
which  led  to  a  number  of  clashes  between  Ice- 
landic na\iil  ships  and  British  escorts,  dem- 
onstrates con«irter.\ble   British   se'.f-restraint 
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but  also  shows — despite  Britain's  withdrawal 
of  its  warablfM  in  pursuit  of  a  settlement — 
that  a  marlUme  State  will  not  necessarily 
passively  accept  the  assertions  by  a  small 
State  of  a  coufiictlng  ocean  regime  when  im- 
portant economic  Interests  are  at  stake  and 
cannot  be  secured  by  other  means  (such  as 
by  licensing  arrangements,  by  trading  mili- 
tary or  economic  aid  for  non-enforcement,  or 
by  gaining  compensation  for  seized  ships) . 

Where  military  security  Is  Involved,  more- 
over, the  maritime  States  have  been  bolder  in 
backing  their  interests  than  In  fishing  dis- 
putes. The  most  frequent  examples  have  oc- 
cured  In  tntelltgence  gathering.  Thus,  despite 
North  Vietnam's  claimed  12-mile  boundary, 
the  United  States  acknowledged  that  the  U.6. 
destroyer  Maddox  was  only  1 1  miles  off  North 
Vietnam  shortly  before  the  first  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Incident.  The  United  States  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  fiy  aerial  intelligence  mis- 
sions that  contravene  unaccepted  Jurisdic- 
tional claims  over  coastal  waters. 

Since  World  War  U  there  have  been  sev- 
eral cases  (excluding  fisblng-rtghts  inter- 
ventions and  Cold  War  crises)  in  which  ooarl- 
time  powers  have  exercised  their  naval 
superiority  to  support  their  definition  of 
freedom  of  the  seas.  In  July.  1951.  when  an 
Egyptian  corvette  intercepted  a:id  damaged 
a  British  merchantman  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
during  an  attempted  blockade  of  Israel,  a 
British  destroyer  flotilla  was  deployed  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Two  weeks  later  Britain  and  Egypt 
reached  an  agreement  on  procedures  for  Brit- 
ish shipping  in  the  Gulf.  In  February,  1967, 
American  destroyers  patrolled  the  Straits  of 
Tlran  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  to  prevent 
Egyptian  Interference  with  American  mer- 
chant shipping  enroute  to  Israel.  On  Decem- 
ber 13,  1967,  President  Sukarno's  govern- 
ment enunciated  Indonesia's  archipelago 
doctrine.  Less  than  a  month  later.  Destroyer 
Division  31  passed  through  the  I^ombok  and 
Makassar  Straits  to  reaffirm  the  U.S.  right  of 
Innocent  passage.  On  July  21,  1961.  follow- 
ing a  bombardment  by  French  naval  air- 
craft, a  French  cruiser-destroyer  group 
forced  the  entrance  to  the  Lake  of  Blzerta 
to  lift  a  Tunisian  blockade  of  the  naval  base 
and  re-establish  French  control.  Following 
Egyptlaja  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran  in 
May.  1067.  the  Slfth  Fleet  concentrated  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  while  the  Ad- 
miralty announced  that  the  carrier  HMS  Vic- 
torious and  other  units  were  being  kept  in 
the  MediteiTanean  "in  readiness  against  any 
eventuality,"  although  the  threat  was  not 
carried  further.  On  April  22,  1969,  Iranian 
warships  escorted  an  Iranian  merchant  ship 
from  Khorrasmshahr  (at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Karun  rivers  Jtist  inside  the  Iran- 
ian border)  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  defiance 
of  Iraqi  threats.  Apparently  a  similar  inci- 
dent had  occurred  In  1961  in  which  Iran  was 
forced  to  yield  for  lack  of  naval  forces. 

On  other  occasions  maritime  powers  have 
simply  ignored  or  rejected  coastal  State 
claims  against  their  activities.  Thus  the  PRC 
Chinese  routinely  challenge  U.S.  vessels  In 
the  Lema  Channel  en  route  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  U.S.  vessels  routinely  disregard  these 
challenges.  Prance  enforces  restricted  zones 
around  Its  nuclear  testing  site  at  Mururoa 
atoll,  despite  national  protests.  During  the 
Algerian  War,  France  undertook  to  visit  and 
search  the  flagships  of  more  than  a  dozen 
States,  on  some  occasions  as  far  away  as  the 
English  Channel. 

Thus,  If  the  jurisdictional  claims  of  coastal 
States  were  to  jeopardize  American  economic 
or  security  Interests  in  the  Third  World,  the 
United  States  would  not  necessarily  be  de- 
terred by  immediate  political  costs  from  sup- 
porting Its  ocean  Interests  with  force,  par- 
ticularly if  the  clash  of  interests  occurred 
out  of  the  context  of  U.S. -Soviet  competi- 
tion, which  is  Increasingly  likely  to  be  the 
case.  If  such  clashes  were  to  become  con- 
taglotis,  as  regular  features  of  the  Interna- 
tional environment  with  hi  which  the  marl- 
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time  powers  have  to  operate,  one  can  even 
Imagine  some  of  these  powers  at  least  tacitly 
cooperating  to  enforce  their  conception  of 
freedom  of  navigation.  Then  new  laws  of  the 
sea  would  eventually  be  defined,  over  time, 
by  the  kind  of  military  and  diplomatic  proc- 
ess that  created  the  traditional  laws,  with 
test  encounters  playing  a  determining  role. 

This  is  neither  a  desirable  nor  the  most 
likely  prospect,  however.  Coastal  States  or 
the  maritime  powers  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
intractable  in  the  pursiUt  of  confilctlng  In- 
terests at  the  expense  of  their  parallel  and 
common  Interests  In  maintaining  the  flow  of 
commerce.  Nor  are  the  Interests  of  coastal  or 
maritime  States  likely  to  be  so  cohesive  and 
single-minded  as  this  prospect  presupposes. 
Nevertheless,  the  prospect  does  adumbrate  a 
plausible  upper  limit  of  conflict,  the  antici- 
pation of  which  may  tend  to  keep  the  politi- 
cal process  of  customary  and  formal  law- 
making within  moderate  bounds.  Within 
these  bounds  the  protection  of  American 
security  interests  in  the  ocean  will  depend, 
in  the  first  Instance,  on  the  configuration 
of  political  Interests  and  military  power 
among  Indigenous  States  that  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  affect  vital  American  mlUtary  and 
resource  Interests;  secondly,  on  the  balance 
of  U.S.-Sovlet  interests  and  Influence  as  it 
afi'ects  the  actions  of  these  States;  thirdly, 
upon  the  perceived  and  actual  disposition  of 
the  United  States  to  back  Its  ocean  interests 
with  force;  and.  only  in  this  total  context, 
on  the  pu-ocess  of  asserting,  contesting,  ac- 
commodating, and  negotiating  the  modali- 
ties of  the  rights  of  navigation  through  and 
over  offshore  waters  and  international  straits. 

Indeed,  whether  or  not  a  satisfactory  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  Is  obtained,  the  United 
States,  consistent  with  the  current  realities 
of  international  politics  as  well  as  with  the 
revised  view  of  American  power  and  interests 
tinderlying  the  Nixon  doctrine,  must  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  favorable  configura- 
tion of  Interests  and  power  among  local 
States  rather  than  on  direct  American  in- 
tervention, by  armed  force  or  otherwise,  to 
protect  its  security  interests  in  the  tise  of 
ocean  space.  Insofar  as  the  United  States  can 
affect  such  configurations  at  all,  it  must  de- 
pend primarily  on  skill  and  tact  in  playing 
the  politics  of  trade  and  Investment,  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  and  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  in  its  dealings  with  the 
major  oil-producing  States  and  the  SUtes 
astride  commercially  and  militarily  key 
straits. 

7.  IMPLICATIONS  FOB  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
TREAT T 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  security 
Interests  what  conclusions  can  one  draw  from 
this  anals^is  about  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  resolving  by  means  of  the  projected 
law  of  the  sea  treaty  the  various  jurisdic- 
tional Issues — present  and  potential — con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  ocean?  Although 
American  law  of  the  sea  officials  have  scarcely 
bothered  to  jtiRtify  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach except  In  the  most  general  terms,  they 
are  moved,  one  can  infer,  by  several  osten- 
sible advantages  of  this  approach  as  com- 
pared to  reliance  on  existing  laws  and  modvs 
Vivendi,  on  separating  navigational  from 
other  Issues  for  settlement,  or  on  seeking  bi- 
lateral or  regional  treaties  and  arrangements. 

One  such  advantage  is  the  practical  one  of 
uniformity.  The  point  made  by  American 
ocean  officials  is  that  It  would  be  excessively 
time-consuming,  inconvenient,  and  disorder- 
ly to  make  differing  ad  hoc  arrangements 
with  all  the  littoral  States  Involved.  This 
point  is  compelling  as  It  applies  to  jurisdic- 
tional zones  and  other  ocean  Issues  affecting 
commercial  activities — whether  fishing,  pe- 
troleum and  mineral  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation, or  merchant  slilpping.  Having  to  adapt 
these  activities  to  a  diversity  of  local  claims, 
regtilatlons,  and  laws  could  pose  such  prac- 
tical difficulties  and  contradictions  as  to  im- 
pede   commerce    while     leaving     unresolved 
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many  sources  of  International  litigation  and 
conflict.  If,  for  example,  littoral  States  con- 
tinue to  Impose  an  increasing  number  of 
more  stringent  requirements  on  the  type  and 
construction  of  merchant  ships,  on  insur- 
ance, and  on  navigational  taxes  and  tolls  for 
shipping,  the  resulting  chaos  of  claims  and 
arrangements  could  be  worse  than  Incon- 
venient. 

This  kind  of  disadvantage,  however.  Is  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  It  applies  to  naval  and  air 
navigation  for  security  purposes,  since.  If  the 
forgoing  analysis  is  correct,  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  navigation  and  other  military  uses  of 
the  ocean  are  neither  so  numerous  and 
diverse  nor  so  Intractable  to  special  arrange- 
ments as  to  be  beyond  satisfactory  resolution 
on  an  art  hoc  basis,  if  necessary. 

Of  course,  as  U.S.  representatives  now  em- 
phasize. If  a  universal  law  of  the  sea  treaty 
incoiporating  free  transit  could  be  obtained, 
It  would  be  advantageous  not  only  to  Ameri- 
can military  mobility  but  also  to  merchant 
shipping.  In  which  national  commercial  and 
security  Interests  now  merge.  But  even  so, 
agreement  on  free  transit  would  not  obviate 
the  need  for  special  International  agreements 
applicable  to  merchant  shipping.  Hence,  the 
U.S.  government  has  (a)  stressed  that  the 
"free"  In  "free  transit"  applies  only  to  un- 
restricted passage  through  international 
straits  rather  than  to  the  whole  range  of  ac- 
tivities permitted  on  the  high  seas  and  (b> 
expressly  stated  that  the  problems  of  navi- 
gational safety  and  pollution  risks  in  Inter- 
national straits  should  be  resolved  by  sep- 
arate International  agreements  and  "orga- 
nizations.^ 

If  the  right  of  transit  murt  be  qualified, 
in  any  case,  by  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  littoral  States  about  the  hazards 
of  merchant  shipping  off  their  shores  and 
in  adjacent  straits,  it  may  be  unwise  to  fuse 
The  protection  of  this  right  with  the  right 
of  stibmarlnes  to  go  through  straits  sub- 
merged and  unannounced.  It  may  also  be 
unwise  to  histst  on  the  strict  meaning  oi 
"free  transit"  If  the  substance  of  the  right 
can  be  as  readily  protected  In  practice — and 
with  less  arousal  of  the  political  sensitivities 
of  post-colonial  States — under  the  rubric  of 
"umocent"  or  "unimpeded." 

A  ^cond  ostensible  advantage  to  the  com- 
prehensive treaty  approach  to  ocean  law- 
making Is  that  the  United  States  would  gaiji 
a  bargaining  advantage  by  Intermixing  the 
free-transit  straits  provision  with  resource 
provisions,  such  as  200-mile  resource  zones 
and  revenue  sharing,  which  are  Intended  to 
give  coastal  States  otherwise  opposed  or  in- 
different to  free  transit  an  Incentive  to  make 
concessions  to  U.S.  security  Interests.  The 
only  trouble  with  this  argument  Is  that,  in 
practice,  the  strategy  may  not  work.  Indeed. 
It  may  work  just  the  other  way.  If  coastal 
States,  observing  the  great  Importance  t!ia* 
the  United  States  attaches  to  free  transit. 
calculate  that  they  can  extract  concessions 
on  their  control  of  resource  zones  and  the 
like  as  the  price  of  accommodating  maritime 
Interests,  it  remains  to  be  seen  which,  ii 
either,  of  these  bargaining  strategies  woi-ks 
better.  But  so  far,  judging  from  the  conces- 
sions to  coastal  State  control  of  resource 
zones  that  the  United  States  has  already 
made,  the  advantage  seems  to  He  with  the 
coastal  States.  Even  where  these  States  (a.- 
in  Latlu  America)  have  evidently  made  con- 
cessions to  the  VS.  position  on  free  naviga- 
tion, they  have  done  so.  in  accordance  with 
the  Latin  doctrine  of  "patrimonial  seas."  at 
the  price  of  American  abandonment  of  re- 
strictions on  exclusive  resovirce  zones  (other 
than  restrictions  of  dubious  political  feasi- 
bility, socb  as  compulsory  dispute  settlement 
a)id  security  of  investments). 

A  third  reason  for  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach is  the  alleged  political  advantage  to 
seeking  a  leged  reaoiutlon  of  oonfilctliig  ui- 
lerests  m  the  context  of  a  treaty  applicable 
to  all  States  rather  than  to  a  few. 
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One  supposition  underlying  this  point 
seems  to  be  that  weaker  States  will  find  this 
general  multilateral  context  less  lnvidio\is 
and  less  damaging  to  tlieir  national  pride 
tlian  entering  Into  bilateral  or  regional  ar- 
rangements with  tlie  United  States,  and  that 
therefore  they  will  And  it  easier  to  be  accom- 
modating. Tlie  smaller  States  can  explaii\ 
their  accommodations  as  concessions  to  the 
general  International  corammiity  In  which 
they  all  participate.  The  United  States  can 
avoid  the  stigma  of  hegemony  and  limit  the 
price  for  compliance  tiie  smaller  States  may 
exact. 

A  related  suppo.^ition  may  he  that  in  try- 
ing to  reach  bilateral  or  regional  deals  the 
United  States  must  suffer  tlie  political  em- 
barrassment, as  well  as  tlie  tactical  disad- 
vantage, of  having  to  satisfy  the  special  In- 
terests of  weaker  States;  whereas  the  United 
States  is  less  vulnerable  to  such  pressiu'e  for 
concessions,  and  concessions  made  to  one 
country  or  regional  grouping  are  less  apt  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  In  dealing  with 
others,  if  it  can  generalise  its  positions  and 
Its  modes  of  influence  in  the  huge  multilat- 
eral forums  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  kinds  of  political  considerations  are. 
of  course,  valid  in  some  cases  of  diplomacy; 
but  since  they  are  not  valid  a  priori  and  in 
all  circumstances,  only  an  exploration  of  the 
comprehensive  approach  and  its  alternatives 
could  Indicate  whether  it  applies  to  the  di- 
plomacy intended  to  protect  U.S.  ocean  secu- 
rity interests.  Here  the  evidence  is  quite  in- 
complete and  will  probably  remain  so.  So 
far.  the  requisite  number  of  key  coastal 
States  have  l>een  reluctant  to  concede  free 
transit  in  return  for  Internatiodlal  controls 
against  accidents  and  pollution,  but  tlie 
United  States  ha.s  nevertheless  managed  to 
protect  its  essential  security  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  tiiink 
tliat  the  United  Sates  would  come  any  closer 
to  gaining  acceptance  of  its  position  through 
bilateral  or  regional  deals. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  case  for 
including  the  provisions  of  special  .security 
concern  in  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  depends 
much  less,  if  at  all,  on  the  alleged  advantage 
of  comprehensiveness  and  universality  than 
on  tlie  feasibility  of  persuading  a  large  num- 
ber of  States,  including  the  key  straits 
States,  to  accept  particular  provisions  like 
free  transit  as  consistent  with  their  basic  in- 
terests and  sovereignty,  no  matter  what  the 
negotiating  format  may  be.  If  the  requisite 
States  agree  to  free  transit,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  any  advantages  of  politicnl  ac- 
commodation and  bargaining  power  Inherent 
in  the  negotiating  forum  but  because  of  the 
particular  balance  of  interests  that  emerges 
in  the  total  context  of  their  relations  witii 
the  United  Stated  and  other  maritime  States. 
If  they  regard  fxse  trarLsit  as  inconsistent 
with  their  interests,  tor  whatever  subjective 
or  objective  reasons,  the  United  Slates  would 
be  ill-advised  to  make  agreement  on  free 
transit  the  condition  of  accepting  a  treaty 
that  might  resolve  the  Jurisdictional  Issues 
pertaining  to  merchant  shipping  and  com- 
mercial activity,  where  the  case  for  uniform- 
ity and  universality  is  compelling.  American 
security  interests  will  suffer  far  more  from 
an  international  environment  In  which  unre- 
solved jurisdictional  issues  concerning  re- 
source and  anti-pollution  zones  engender 
clironic  conflicts  and  In  which  coastal  States 
impose  a  variety  of  regulations  and  restric- 
tions on  commercial  shipping  than  from  in- 
ternational agreements  on  something  less 
than  free  transit  through  International 
straits  or,  for  that  matter,  from  no  additional 
formal  agreements  on  straits  at  all. 

At  this  point,  before  the  projected  inter- 
national conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
convenes,  Amerlcaoi  representatives  stoutly 
insist  that  In  the  end.  when  all  the  rhetoric 
and  bargaining  are  over  and  a  treaty  Is  up 
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for  final  negotiation,  the  coastal  States  will 
generally  accept  free  transit,  because  It  is 
not  contrary  to  their  national  interests  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  few  countries  witli  maritime 
interests,  is  a  positive  advantage.  Although 
this  estimate  is  shared  by  few  close  observers 
of  Internal  ional  ocean  parlays  otitside  the 
government  and  is  doubted  by  some  Im- 
portant individuals  and  ageiiries  inside  the 
government,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  correct  if 
the  United  States  makes  conces=ions  to  the 
pride  and  interests  of  enougli  developing 
coinitrips.  If  oflicial  optimism  about  the 
prospect  of  achieving  free  transit  is  un- 
warranted, however,  or  if  tlie  price  is  ex- 
orbitant, not  only  U.S.  security  il^erests  but 
tlie  whole  range  of  U.S.  ocean  interests  would 
be  best  .served  by  confining  the  law  of  the 
sea  treaty's  concern  with  passage  through  • 
international  straits  to  general  principles  of 
mutual  maritime  and  coastal  State  interest, 
leaving  the  preetse  condition  of  transit 
legally  ambiguous.  If  these  conditions  need 
to  be  made  more  precise — which  is  question- 
able— the  United  States  can  afford  to  delay 
the  formulation  of  them  until  some  further 
accommodation  of  the  various  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  key  straits  States 
crystallizes  outside  the  tense  environment 
of  a  huge  international  conference.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  the  only  course  it  can  afford. 
In  any  event,  the  best  alternative  to  protect- 
ing U.S.  security  interests  In  a  comprehen- 
sive international  treaty  is  probably  not  seek- 
ing protection  through  bilateral  or  regional 
treaties  (where  the  political  effort  and  cost 
promise  no  greater  returns)  but  simply 
through  inodu.i  iHvcndi  under  existing  law. 
leavened  by  International  agreements  that 
meet  the  legitimate  concern  of  littoral  Stat«s 
to  have  a  fair  share  of  control,  along  with 
the  great  maritime  users,  over  the  Increas- 
Uigly  congested  commercial  ocean  lanes. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  policy  has  been 
exaggerated  by  Implicit  acceptance  of  the 
unexplained  assumption  in  the  official  policy 
that  there  Is  .some  great  advantage  to  getting 
many  countries  to  sign  an  International 
treaty  embodying  free  transit  (assuming  tliat 
they  will),  although  a  few  .straits  States  re- 
fuse to  sign  it  (as  even  U.S.  ocean  officials 
consider  likely).  On  the  face  of  it,  the  most 
important  objective  of  a  treaty  provision  on 
free  transit  is  to  gain  full  legal  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  unimpeded  passage 
through  straits  from  tlie  few  States-  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  perhaps  only  Spain  and  In- 
donesia—that might  serioiL'ily  endanger 
American  .security  Interests  bjr,  Impeding  pas- 
sage. If  the  US.  position  ts-ntt  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  key  straits  States  will 
subordinate  their  special  Interests,  as  they 
see  them,  to  "world  opinion",  either  by  join- 
lug  the  multitude  of  signatories  or  bv  relin- 
quishing their  claims  in  practice— and  this 
would  be  a  most  unrealistic  supposition — it 
must  be  based  on  the  calculation  that  in  the 
event  of  a  show-down,  the  United  States  will 
be  in  a  better  position  physically  to  resist  as- 
sertions of  control  by  these  States,  forcibly 
if  necessary.  If  it  can  bolster  its  resistance 
with  the  sanction  of  a  nearly  universal  treaty. 
There  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
calculation  insofar  as  It  applies  to  the  moral 
courage  of  American  statesmen;  but  it  seems 
naive  as  It  applies  to  the  efficacy  of  an  in- 
ternational treaty  In  either  marshal  ling  the 
support  of  coastal  State  signatories  or  gain- 
ing the  compliance  of  non-signatories. 

Nonetheless,  one  could  view  this  hypotheti- 
cal assumption  alxjut  the  psychological  and 
political  efficacy  of  an  International  treaty 
more  hopefully  if  there  were  more  reasoii 
to  sliare  the  omcial  U.S.  confidence  in  the 
eventual  "rationality"  of  a  lai-ge  block  of 
coastal  and  less  developed  countries  that 
now  seem  reluctant  to  grant  free  transit. 
Against  this  hopeful  prospect  one  must 
weigh  the  danger  that  the  United  States 
will  only  aggravate  the  problem  of  reconcil- 
ing Its  Interests  in  unemcumbcred  naviga- 
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tion  with  the  Interests  and  pride  of  a  large 
number  of  coastal  States  In  controlling  the 
use  of  "their"  waters  if  it  insists  on  obtain- 
ing tlie  maximum  guarantees  for  its  Inter- 
ests through  International  law.  By  elevating 
what  must  in  es.sence  be  a  set  of  political 
accommodations  between  the  interests  of  the 
great  maritime  States  and  many  coastal 
States  into  a  matter  of  legal  rights  and  na- 
tional sovereignty,  the  United  States  may 
only  polarize  the  issues.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  asking  for  le.ss  in  law.  It  may  get  more 
protection  for  its  Interests  in  fact.  For  on 
the  practical  basis  of  day-to-day  dealings, 
as  oppo.sed  to  the  rhetoric  of  public  inter- 
national discourse,  most  coastal  States,  in- 
cluding tlie  key  ones,  are  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  granting  in  practice  what  they 
may  refuse  to  accept  as  legal  principle.  And 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  less  devel- 
oped coastal  States  do  not  see  themselves 
as  confronting  the  great  maritime  States  In 
a  contest  of  power,  a  contest  In  which  they 
must  rely  on  their  superior  voting  strength 
in  the  U.N..  a  number  of  these  weaker  States 
whose  shipping  can  be  hampered  by  re- 
gional rivals  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  at  least  as  much  Interest  as 
tlie  developed  states  in  unencumbered  navi- 
gation. 

In  this  "era  of  negotiation"  and  of  Ameri- 
can "retrenchment  without  disengagement" 
It  behooves  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
all  States — but  particularly  with  the  sensi- 
tive developing  States  of  the  Third  World, 
wlio  are  undergoing  a  much-needed  redefi- 
nition of  their  interests  on  a  more  tangible 
and  le."«s  romantic  basis— on  terms  of  prac- 
tical mutual  benefit  and  respect,  as  free 
as  po.ssible  from  ideological  and  nationalis- 
tic preoccupations.  There  are  critical  limits 
to  which  the  United  States  can  Insist  upon 
codifying  In  the  universal  writ  of  interna- 
tional law  the  protection  of  interests  that 
are  primarily  the  concern  of  a  few  great 
maritime  States  without  Jeopardizing  both 
legal  progress  and  the  political  accommoda- 
tions on  wliich  such  progress  must  rest. 
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•  In  1973  more  than  one-third  of  American 
oil  consumption  came  from  abroad  and 
about  10  per  cent  from  the  Middle  East.  As- 
suming the  same  rate  of  increase  In  U.S.  de- 
maud,  and  no  Imposition  of  Import  restric- 
tions, dependence  on  foreign  oil  Is  generally 
expected  to  Increase  to  50  percent  of  Amer- 
ican consumption  and  dependence  on  tlie 
Middle  East  to  50  per  cent  of  foreign  imports 
iu  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  before  alterna- 
tive sources  of  oil  and  energy  could  theoreti- 
cally alleviate  this  dependence.  In  1973,  how- 
ever, only  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  had 
enough  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  be  able 
to  shut  down  production  for  a  long  period. 

•The  most  intensive  rivals  in  the  Gulf  are 
Iran  and  Iraq.  Iran,  having  undertaken  a 
substantial  military  buildup  with  American 
assistance,  has  become  militarily  dominant  in 
the  Gulf  and  shows  signs  of  seeking  to  be- 
come an  Indian  Ocean  power.  Iraq  is  engaged 
in  a  border  dispute  with  Kuwait.  Saudi 
Arabia,  although  not  aligned  with  either 
Iran  or  Iraq,  and  In  the  long  run  perhaps  a 
natural  opponent  of  the  former,  tangibly 
shares  the  Interest  of  Iran  and  the  sheik- 
doms In  opposing  Soviet-supported  South 
Yemen  and  the  radical  contenders  for  power 
In  Oman  and  elsewhere,  although  It  now 
seems  in  no  danger  from  radical  forces.  Like 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  receives  American  mili- 
tary assistance.  Pakistan  has  strengthened  Its 
alignment  with  Iran  and  has  provided  mili- 
tary advisors  to  Abu  Dhabi,  Kuwait,  Muscat, 
and  Oman.  India,  conscious  of  its  depend- 
ence on  Gulf  oil  and  irritated  by  Iran's  ties 
with  Pakistan,  has  entered  into  economic 
and  scientific  cooperation  with  Iraq.  This 
pattern  of  relations  Is  criss-crossed  by  terri- 
torial disputes  and  dynastic  rivalries  among 
the  Arab  Gulf  kingdoms  and  by  rivalry  be- 
tween them  and  Iran  on  religious  and  other 
groimds.  It  Is  linked  to  the  Arab-Israel  dis- 
pute by  Israel's  close  relations  with  Iran,  as 
well  as  by  Israel's  material  dependence  on 
the  United  States. 

'Plausible,  though  unlikely,  scenarios  for 
such  an  eventuality  might  Include,  for  ex- 
ample, an  American  naval  deployment  and 
possible  air  action  to  deter  Soviet  interven- 
tion and  support  friendly  reglmes-'agalnst 
Soviet -supported  countries  and  guerillas  in 
the  event  of  Iranian  military  action  against 
radical  take-overs  in  the  sheikdoms  or  Saudi 
Arabia,  possibly  accompanied  by  a  Saudi  ap- 
peal for  American  support  against  radicals 
who  were  threatening  to  disrupt  supply  of 
oil  to  the  United  States.  American  armed  in- 
tervention against  an  antl-Israell  closure  of 
production  by  Saudi  Arabia  seems  less  likely 
except  In  the  context  of  countering  Soviet 
Intervention. 

•See,  for  example,  Tom  Engelhardt,  "The 
New  Half -Nelson,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view, AprU  9,  1973,  pp.  25fr.,  and  Cecil  Brown- 
tow,  "Shift  Forced  in  Military  Priorities," 
Aviation  Week,  February  26.  1973,  pp.  3-F  ff. 

•  A  balanced  assessment  of  the  prospect  of 
crises  and  conflicts  arising  from  Middle  East- 
ern oil  politics  and  affecting  U.S.  energy  in- 
terests appears  in  Robert  E.  Hunter.  The  En- 
ergy "Crisis"  and  VS.  Foreign  Policy,  Head- 
line Series,  No.  216,  June,  1973.  On  Soviet 
naval  power  and  policy,  see  Geoffrey  Jukes, 
The  Ocean  in  Soviet  Naval  Policy,  Adelphl 
Papers,  No.  87  (International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  May,  1972),  and  Barry  M. 
Bl  chman.  The  Changing  Soviet  Nai^y 
(Washington:   Brookings  Institution,  1973). 

'•  The  opportunities  and  incentives  for  de- 
veloping countries  to  threaten  U.S.  Invest- 
nienus.  nionetar;-  Interests,  and  access  to  nat- 
tiral  resources  as  levers  for  political  pressure 
and  harassment  are  examined  by  Fred  Berg- 
sten  in  "The  Threat  from  the  Third  World," 
Foreign  Policy.  (Summer.  1973),  pp.  102-24. 

"  AccordUig  to  the  1958  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention,  submarines  passing  through  in- 
ternational straits  "are  required  to  navigate 
on  the  surface,  and  to  .show  their  flag '.  This 
would  be  tantamount  to  advance  notifica- 
tion. The  official   U.S.   interpret atlon  of  in- 
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nocent  passage  (in  line  with  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice's  report  in  the  1949 
Corfu  Channel  case  that  "State  in  time  of 
peace  have  a  right  to  send  their  warships 
through  straits  or  seas  without  the  previous 
authorization  of  a  coastal  State,  provided 
that  the  passage  is  innocent") ,  does  not  con- 
cede tliat  advance  notice  of  passage  through 
territorial  waters  is  required.  Advance  no- 
tice of  transit  through  straits,  the  U.S.  holds, 
would  run  the  risk  of  leading  to  coastal- 
State  control  of  transit.  In  practice,  the 
United  States  evidently  provides  advance 
notice  of  surface  ships  but  not  submarines 
(except,  perhaps,  where  secret  bilateral  ar- 
rangements have  been  sigreed ) . 

'-The  chart,  entitled  "World  Straits  Af- 
fected by  a  12-Mlle  Territorial  Sea ',  cap- 
ii.-illzes  16  straits  as  "major".  Of  these  16 
I  have  .substituted  Kennedy-Robeson  for 
Juan  de  Fuca. 

'^  One  of  the  more  striking  manifestations 
of  the  military  establishment's  tendency  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  once  committed  to 
translate  military  Interests  Into  law,  is  the 
Defense  Department's  unwillingness  to  de- 
pend upon  allied  permission,  as  opposed  to 
legal  right,  for  passage  through  straits.  But 
unless  the  U.S.  Navy  plans  on  enforcing  free 
transit  against  its  allies,  the  codification  of 
free  transit  In  international  law  would  seem 
to  add  nothing  to  U.S.  naval  mobility  In  the 
improbable  event  that  the  allies  were  un- 
willing to  grant  submerged  passage. 

'•  Conceivably,  the  consultation  clause  in 
(he  Security  Treaty  with  Japan  might  be 
Interpreted  to  require  special  permission  for 
passage  of  something  as  conspicuous  as  a 
task  force — In  which  case  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment might  be  reluctant  to  risk  political 
opposition  by  granting  permission.  But  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  present  Japanese 
government  would  be  similarly  constrained 
from  granting  occasional  submerged  passage, 
unless  Its  growing  concern  over  Soviet  mili- 
tary passage  impelled  It  to  apply  equal  re- 
strictions to  American  ships.  In  that  case, 
however,  It  would  also  oppose  an  Interna- 
tional free  transit  agreement. 

'-According  to  one  Interpretation,  how- 
ever, a  strait  In  which  12-mile  territorial 
boundaries  come  to  two  miles  apart  will  be 
considered  as  falling  within  territoral  waters. 
'"  Significantly,  the  Japanese  government, 
while  agreeing  with  the  general  principle  of 
free  transit,  has  been  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish control  of  Sovet  military  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Tsushima  and  Tsugaru 
(between  Holckaldo  and  Honshu)  under  the 
anticipated  12-mIle  boundary. 

1'  In  December,  1957,  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment declared  that  "all  waters  stirround- 
iug.  between,  and  Unking  the  Islands  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Indonesia  ,  .  .  constitute 
natural  parts  of  inland  or  national  waters 
under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Indonesia.  .  .  .  The  12  miles  of  territorial 
waters  are  measured  from  the  line  connect- 
ing the  promontory  point  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indonesian  State."  Embassy  of  Indonesia, 
Report  on  Indonesia  (Washington,  D.C.:  No- 
vember-December, 1957,  January,  1958).  Vol. 
8,  number  7. 

"Capt«ln  Edward  P.  Oliver,  "Malacca:  Dire 
Straits,"  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
(June.  1973),  p.  29. 

'» The  U.S.  government  officially  denies  that 
it  has  any  agreement  with  any  country  to 
provide  advance  notice  of  the  passage  of  war- 
ships through  international  straits. 

-"•Hydrophone  arrays  towed  by  surface 
ships  can  be  almost  as  effective  as  Implanted 
systems,  but  the  cost  is  much  greater.  More- 
over, it  is  unlikely  that  towed  arrays  could 
avoid  extended  territorial  seas  off  straits  any 
better  than  Implanted  arrays.  It  is  techni- 
cally po&slble  to  deploy  Implanted  arrays  at 
great  distances  from  shore  stations,  but  the 
need  for  amplifiers  and  the  problem  of  breaks 
and  maintenance  make  this  option  unattrac- 
tive. 
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"Thus  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  stated 
on  February  20,  1970,  "according  to  our  bett 
estimates,  we  believe  that  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines  at  sea  can  be  considered 
virtually  invulnerable  today.  With  a  highly 
concentrated  effort,  the  Soviet  Navy  might  be 
able  to  localize  and  destroy  at  sea  one  or 
two  Polaris  submarines.  But  the  massive  and 
expensive  undertaking  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  extend  oUch  a  capability  using  cur- 
rently known  techniques  would  take  time 
and  would  certainly  be  evident."  He  added, 
however,  "A  combination  of  technological 
developments  and  the  decision  by  the  Soviets 
to  undertake  a  world-wide  A6W  effort  might 
result  in  some  increased  degree  of  Polaris 
Poseidon  vulnerability  beyond  the  mid- 
1970's.  But,  as  a  defen.se  planner,  I  would 
never  guaraaitee  the  hivulnerablllty  of  any 
strategic  system  beyond  the  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future,  say  6-7  years."  Statement  be- 
fore joint  session  of  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committee,  cited  in 
SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Ar7naments  and 
Disarmament,  1970-71,  p.  122. 

-Testimony  on  April  10,  1973.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements,  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  92nd  Con.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  12. 
Stevenson  and  Jared  Carter,  of  the  Dept.  of 
Defense,  substantiated  the  risk  by  citing 
Egypt's  denial  of  passage  to  a  commercial  ves- 
sel in  the  straits  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
before  the  June,  1967,  Arab-Israeli  war  on  the 
grounds  that  the  cargo  bound  to  Israel  was 
not  Innocent.  (Egypt,  however,  based  Its  con- 
tention on  the  position  that  there  had  been 
a  state  of  war  since  1948.)  Mr.  Carter  added 
that  there  were  other  examples  of  States 
claiming  that  warships  do  not  have  the  right 
of  Innocent  passage. 

^'In  those  States  where  the  United  States 
has  its  own  bases  or  regular  access  to  foreign 
bases  the  United  States  has  Interpreted  over- 
flight rights  to  be  implicit  In  permission  to 
use  the  bases.  If  there  are  no  such  base  rights, 
permission  for  overflight  Is  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  diplomatic  clearances  received  by 
filing  one-time  transit  requests  with  the  de- 
fense attaches  three  or  four  days  In  advance 
of  the  flights.  In  emergencies  the  U.S.  practice 
has  been  to  get  clearance,  go  around,  or  in- 
frequently, fly  over  without  clearance.  In 
practice,  the  distribution  of  American  bases 
has  obviated  serious  overflight  restrictions. 
In  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  November,  1973. 
however,  only  Portugal  granted  the  United 
States  overflight,  thereby  greatly  enhancing 
the  need  to  fly  over  the  strait  of  Gibraltar. 
^  See,  particularly,  the  proceedings  of  1969 
70  In  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee (ENDC),  renamed  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD)  in 
August  1969,  which  led  to  the  1971  Treaty  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction  on  the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof.  Edward 
Duncan  Brown  draws  principally  from  these 
and  other  U.N.  documents,  such  as  tlie  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Seabed  Committee,  in  exam- 
ining the  legal  status  of  passive  listening  de- 
vices on  the  continental  shelf  in  Arms  Con- 
trol in  Hydrospace:  Legal  Aspects  (Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 
Ocean  Series  301,  June  1971),  pp.  22-35.  See 
also  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament,  1969-70,  pp.  154-79;  Captain 
L.  E.  Zeni,  "Defense  Needs  In  Accommoda- 
tions Among  Ocean  Users,"  in  Lewis  M.  Alex- 
ander, ed.,  Law  of  the  Sea:  International 
Rules  and  Organisation  for  the  Sea  (Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island:  Kingston,  1969),  p.  33: 
John  A.  Knauss,  "The  Military  Role  in  the 
Ocean  and  its  Relation  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,"  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  ed..  The  Law  of  the 
Sea:  A  New  Geneva  Conference  (University 
of  Rhode  Is'.and:  Kingston,  1971). 

-■  One  can  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
original  US.  position  on  the  prospective  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  implicitly  protected  the  legnl 
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right  of  the  United  Stat«s  to  emplace  such 
devices  on  the  continental  shelf  beyond  the 
200-meter  depth.  See.  also,  Knaues,  op.  elf., 
p.  79.  Article  3  of  the  U.S.  Draft  Seabed  Treaty 
provides  that  the  area  beyond  this  depth 
"shall  be  open  to  use  by  all  States,  without 
discrimination,  except  as  otherwise  proved 
in  this  Convention.  The  only  exception  per- 
tr.ins  to  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
certain  natural  resources.  In  tabling  th« 
treaty,  U.S.  representatives.  In  a  irtudled  ref- 
erence to  military  uses  of  the  seabed,  pointed 
out  that  It  expressly  protected  the  rights  of 
States  to  conduct  activities  other  than  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  certain  natural 
resources  In  the  area  beyond  the  200-meter 
isobath. 

=*The  utUlty  of  ASW  as  a  deterrent  to  a 
nuclear  attack  would  seem  to  be  negligible, 
since  its  contribution  to  the  U.S.  second- 
strike  capability  by  protecting  SSBNs  is  in- 
significant as  compared  to  the  other  com- 
ponents of  this  capability.  As  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  sti-ateglc  war-fighting  capability  ASW 
would  play  a  major  role,  particularly  in  pro- 
tecting convoys.  But  the  utility  of  protecting 
convoys  In  any  reasonably  Imaginable  war 
with  the  USSR  is  highly  questionable.  Xlore- 
over,  the  efficacy  of  ASW  against  SSNs  is 
probably  declining.  For  a  balanced  and  skep- 
tical analysts  of  the  role  of  naval  forces  In 
general  war,  see  Laiu^nce  W.  Martin,  The 
Sea  in  Modern  Strategp  (London:  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies.  1967) .  chap.  2, 

-'The  following  straits  could  be  Included 
In  the  category  of  major  economic  signifi- 
cance (the  straits  in  italics  might  be  ad- 
versely controlled) :  Florida.  Dover.  Skager- 
rak.  Bosporvis-DartlaneUes,  Mozambique. 
Gibraltar.  Hormuz.  Bab  el  Mandeb  (if  the 
Suez  Canal  were  opened),  Malacca,  Loinbok. 
Lilian. 

-'  Captain  Edward  F.  Oliver.  "Malacca: 
Dire  Straits."  1/.5.  Ncval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings (June.  1973) ,  pp.  27-33. 

'■*  Within  an  undefined  coastal  beabed  eco- 
nomic area,  the  U.S.  position  would  give 
coastal  States  complete  authority  to  enforce 
both  its  own  aikd  International  standards 
a^inft  pollution  from  seabed  activities. 
With  respect  to  vessels,  however,  the  flag 
State  would  continue  to  have  enforcement 
sesponsibUlty  beyond  the  coastal  State's  ter- 
ritorial boundary,  subject  to  the  right  of 
other  States  to  resort  to  compulsory  dispute 
settlement;  and  ttie  port  State  could  enforce 
pollution  control  standards  against  vessels 
using  its  ports,  regardless  ol  where  viola- 
tions occurred. 

'•>  Washington  Post.  March  23,  1973.  p.  Al. 
Iran  and  Oman  later  denied  the  report.  Iran 
subbequently  announced  that  It  was  prepar- 
ing a  bill  that  would  extend  anti-pollution 
controls  to  SO  miles  from  shore  or  the  limit 
of  the  continental  shelf. 

■ '  See  the  statement  of  John  R.  Stevenson 
to  Subcommittee  n  of  the  U.N.  Seabed 
Committee,  July  28,  1972  (UJI.  Doc.  A/AC. 
138/SC.n/8R.  37  at  2),  and  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  "Law  of  the  Sea  and  Peaceful  Uses 
of  the  Seabeds,"  92nd  Cong.,  2nd  Ses.'^..  April 
10  and  11.  1972.  p.  12. 
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distinguished  record  of  service  to  his 
countrymen,  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  from  1938-73.  During 
this  period  he  held  numerous  postfi  in 
the  Cabinet  and  always  acted  with  the 
best  interests  of  his  people  and  the  world 
in  his  heart..  In  June  of  1973,  he  achieved 
one  of  the  highest  office.?  of  his  land,  the 
Presidency. 

President  Childers  had  strong  family 
ties  to  the  United  States.  His  mother, 
an  American,  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Adams  family  that  gave  the  United 
States  its  second  and  sixth  Presidents, 

I  wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
liis  family  and  his  countrj-men  on  their 
loss. 


THE  GREAT  ONE-SIDED  UNITED 
STATES-US  S.R.  JOINT  SPACE 
PROJECT 


A  GREAT  LOSS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HO03E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noveviber  20,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  this  past 
Simday  of  the  President  of  Ireland, 
Erskin  H.  Childers. 

President  Childers   bad   a   long   and 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdxii;,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  haa  re- 
cently become  very  clear.  If  It  was  not 
already,  that  the  coming  joint  space  ef- 
fort with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  be 
a  very  one-sided  affair.  The  Soviets  have 
rejected  the  request  by  our  correspond- 
ents to  view  their  laimch.  They  are  not 
I^ennltting  an  equal  exchange  on  tech- 
nology. One  of  the  reasons  for  this  Is  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  far  behind  hi  this 
field.  In  support  of  these  two  points,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  items — one  from  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  October  12, 
1 974,  and  the  other  from  National  Review 
of  October  25, 1974.  The  two  items  follow: 
[From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Oct.  12, 19741 
Rt'Sc>iAKs  R£JECT  Unites  States  Fu:a  To  Sek 
1975  Stage  Shot 

Washinotow. — ^The  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly rejected  requests  that  American 
newsmren  be  permitted  to  view  the  launching 
of  Russian  cosmonauts  during  next  year's 
joint  UJS.-Soviet  space  flight,  but  Russian 
newsmen  wiU  be  able  to  view  the  lift-ofi  of 
the  American  astronauts  at  Cape  Canaveral. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration officials  who  recently  completed  nego- 
tiating pre.ss  policy  for  the  historic  mission 
:^aid  the  Russians  refused  to  budge  on  tlie 
iseue  of  opening  theU-  lauucliUig  site  to  U.S. 
reporters. 

"However.  I  don't  think  we  should  change 
our  open  policy  and  specifically  ban  Russian 
correspondents  from  the  Cape  even  If  ours 
can't  go  to  Baikonur,"  said  Jolin  P.  Donnelly, 
the  chief  U.S.  negotiator.  Donnelly  is  NASA 
assistant  administrator  for  public  affairs. 

Aside  from  Baikonur,  Donnelly  reported, 
the  Russians  have  agreed  to  open  up  their 
space  program  as  never  before  on  this  flight. 

They  wlU  foUow  the  open  American  policy 
of  providing  live  voice  and  television  tlirough- 
out  their  segment  of  the  mission  from  lift- 
off to  splashdown.  But  reporters  wishing  to 
rover  the  flight  In  Russia  will  have  to  do  t>o 
from  a  press  site  in  Moscow. 

Tlie  Aiisociated  Press  has  protested  the  ac- 
tiuti  ou  'oehaif  of  its  members. 

A  docimicut  on  press  coverage  of  the 
Appollo-So.\  uz  flight  will  be  signed  later  this 
month  by  James  C.  Fletcher,  NASA  adminis- 
trator, and  oRlrials  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
fc-cler.crs. 

I'.  w'M  !V't  speiiii.-ally  strtte  th:it  Amerif'iu 
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newsmen  cant  go  to  Balkontir,  but  will  say 
that  each  country  can  accredit  who  it  wants 
at  its  launching  site. 

"But  the  Soviets  made  It  plain  they  will  not 
accredit  Americans  at  Baikonur,"  Donnelly 
said. 

The  mission  is  to  begin  with  the  launching 
of  two  cosmonauts  from  Baikonur  July  15. 
About  seven  astronauts  are  to  lift  off  from 
the  Florida  cape,  and  the  two  ships  are  to  link 
up  In  orbit  the  next  day. 

(From  the  National  Review.  Oct.  25, 1974] 

Tub  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Pboject 

(By  ^Uchael  S.  Kelly) 

On  Irfay  24.  1972  former  President  Nixon 
signed  an  agreement  with  Soviet  Premier 
Aleltsel  Kosygln  committing  the  United 
States  to  the  first  International  space  ven- 
ture, a  linkup  between  American  and  Soviet 
space  vehicles  known  as  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
Test  Project  (ASTP).  The  flight,  scheduled 
for  July  1975,  was  designed  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  detente,  a  great  meeting  in  the 
heavens  of  two  old  foes  become  friends. 

On  the  surface,  preparations  for  the  flight 
still  appear  to  be  going  smoothly.  But  the 
more  American  experts  learn  about  Soviet 
."?pace  operations,  the  more  critical  they  are 
of  the  ASTP.  Since  the  ASTP  was  conceived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  great  euphoria,  but  with- 
out much  real  consideration  of  facts,  perhaps 
It  would  be  wise  to  reevaluate  it  before  It's 
too  late:  to  analyze  the  importance  of  the 
goals,  the  success  expected  In  meeting  them, 
and  the  cost  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  ASTP  is  to 
open  the  way  for  technology  sharing  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Ex- 
perts expected  such  an  exchange  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  countries.  However,  once  U.S. 
analysts  were  permitted  to  examine  the 
Soyuz.  Russia's  most  advanced  spacecraft, 
the  experts  were  forced  to  change  their  view. 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Teclmology  carried 
a  description  of  the  Soyuz  In  its  issues  ot 
January  21  and  23.  1974.  The  articles  make 
interesting,  and  amusing,  reading.  The  first 
one  begins  by  summing  up  the  level  of  so- 
phistication of  the  Soyuz.  It  is,  it  states  flatly, 
"little  more  than  a  man-rated  unmamied 
satellite."  Such  a  statement  In  aerospace 
circles  amotmts  to  pure  invective.  The  de- 
scription is  fitting,  however,  as  evidenced  by 
the.se  facts: 

1.  The  Soyuz  has  no  inerth^  guidance  sys- 
tem, ouly  a  periscope  arrangement  for  atti- 
tude control  and  position  reference.  The 
periscope  ^s  useless  when  tlie  spacecraft  is 
on  the  night  side  of  the  planet. 

2.  The  Soyuz  has  no  onboard  computer, 
'liie  flight  sequencer  consists  of  a  set  of 
rotating  drums — much  like  the  piano  ttAX 
on  a  player  piano — on  which  are  Inscribed 
instructions  for  tlie  automatic  controls.  The 
cosmonauts  cannot  input  commands.  They 
can  only  call  up  commaiicLs  already  ou  the 
drums. 

3.  Manual  control  Is  severely  limited.  The 
utiiiudes  control  system  is  primitive;  and 
not  adequately  safeguarded  against  mal- 
function. The  fuel  is  considered  InsiiaBclent 
l}y  U.S.  standards. 

4.  The  only  ^elhod  coeraoiiauts  have  of 
monitcM'ing  engnle  burns  is  to  time  them 
with  a  .stopwatch.  They  must  wait  for  word 
from  ground  control  as  to  the  success  of  the 
bum. 

5.  Tlie  life-support  system  Is  primitive  and 
!>oiuedundant.  There  is  no  backup  cooling 
system.  There  is  no  reserve  oxygen. 

6.  The  Soviets  are  not  particular  about  re- 
entry and  touchdown.  They  do  not  target 
for  a  specific  point.  They  are  satisfied  if  the 
spacecraft  lands  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  To  conserve  fuel,  the  spacecraft  is 
stabilized  by  spinning  it  rapidly  around  it« 
vertical  axis.  This  accounts  for  the  high 
Incldeiice  of  motion  sickness  on  Soviet  space 
flights  (.spin  stabilization  is  common  prac- 
tice for  simpler,  unmanned  satellites,  but 
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U.S.  scientists  would  never  consider  it  for 
manned  vehicles). 

NO   QUO   FOR   THE   QXJtD 

All  of  these  factors  (plus  a  great  many 
more)  lead  American  experts  to  conclude 
that  the  present  level  of  Soviet  space  tech- 
nology is  about  midway  between  American 
Mercury  and  Gemini  technology;  that  Is, 
about  11  years  behind  our  current  state  of 
the  art.  The  Soyuz  can  In  no  way  compare 
with  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  and  it  is  not  even 
a  serious  piece  of  engineering  compared  to 
the  Space  Shuttle.  Clearly  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  in  a  trade  of  space  technology,  but 
we  do  have  a  great  deal  to  lose. 

Inertial  guidance  technology,  structural 
techniques,  propulsion  system  design,  and 
areodynamic  theory  given  away  through  the 
ASTP  or  any  other  detente-induced  "trade" 
would  aid  the  Soviet  Union  In  developing 
sophisticated  weapon  systems.  Inertial 
guidance  technology,  added  to  the  tre- 
mendous throw  weight  of  the  Soviet  missiles, 
could  Improve  Soviet  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces 
to  the  point  at  which  U.S.  systems  would 
no  longer  be  competitive.  Talk  about  ac- 
celerating the  arms  race!  By  pursuing  this 
policy,  we  would  not  only  encourage  tiie  de- 
velopment of  Improved  weapons,  we  would 
help  to  design  them. 

One  of  the  most  common  reactions  to  the 
primitive  design  of  the  Soyuz.  among  experts 
and  laymen  alike.  Is,  "Our  guys  must  be  nuts 
to  fly  on  that  mission."  Americans  are  not 
used  to  thinking  about  the  safety  angle  of 
space  flight  any  longer,  with  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  Apollo  landing  program,  but 
now  it  must  again  be  considered  in  view  of 
the  Soyuz'  record, 

Tlie  flrst  cosmonaut  to  fly  the  Soyuz, 
Vladimir  Komarov,  was  killed  when  his 
spacecraft  plunged  to  earth  after  reentry, 
its  parachute  tangled.  Three  more  cosmo- 
nauts died  on  a  subsequent  mission  when, 
after  the  spacecraft  had  uudocked  from  a 
Salyut  space  station,  a  hatch  .seal  gave  way 
and  the  cabin  atmosphere  fell  overboard. 
The  most  recent  Soyuz  mission  appeared  to 
end  prematurely,  although  the  Soviet  .space 
agency  denies  this. 

American  experts  have  expressed  serlotis 
concern  over  the  safety  factor.  They  threat- 
ened to  call  off  the  ASTP  unless  the  Soviets 
revealed  the  cause  of  the  accident  which 
killed  the  three  cosmonauts,  and  some  of 
them  are  pressing  for  postponement  of  the 
flight  following  the  apparent  abort  of  the 
latest  Soyuz  mission.  The  concern  for  the 
safety  of  oiu-  astronauts  is  Justified.  The 
Soyuz'  standards  of  engineering  are  not  suf- 
ficient, and  the  record  bears  out  the  fact 
that  the  craft  Is  vulnerable. 

Another  goal  of  the  ASTP  is  the  develop- 
ment of  space  rescue  techniques.  But   the 
value  of  the  lessons  learned  Is  questionable, 
for   two   reasons:    1)    Such    techniques   will 
be  developed  using  an  Apollo  spacecraft,  but 
no  Apollo  spacecraft  will  ever  fly  again.  2) 
The  value  of  the  techniques  would  be  ques- 
tionable regardless  of  the  fate  of  Apollo  be- 
cause of  the  primitive  nature  of  the  Soyuz. 
outdated  technology 
Consider  a  situation  in  which  a  Soyuz  is 
to  rescue  a  stranded  Apollo  spacecraft.  The 
Soyuz    is    defeated    before    it    gets    off    the 
ground.  Its  booster  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  place  it  into  the  nomhial  Apollo  mission 
orbit.  Nor  Is  its  guidance  system  adequate 
to  ensure  rendezvous.  Booster  reliability  Is 
only  80  per  cent,  considered  poor  for  a  man- 
rated  system,  so  that  achieving  orbit  can- 
not even   be  guaranteed.    (For   this  reason, 
the  Soviets  will   be  the  flrst  to  launch  for 
the  ASTP.  If  their  first  rocket  does  not  work, 
they   wUl   have   two   more  standing   by.)    If 
orbital   injection   Is   not   accurate,    It   must 
be  at  least  within  certain  limits,  because  of 
the  Soyuz'  lack  of  maneuverability.  And  if 
the  stranded  Apollo  is  unable  to  maneuver, 
a  docking  would  not  be  possible.  Because  of 
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the  Soyuz'  inadequate  attitude  control  sys- 
tem, it  cannot  dock  with  a  passive  target. 
The  target  must  move,  in  response  to  sig- 
nals transmitted  to  It  from  the  Soyuz.  For 
this  reason,  the  Apollo  will  be  the  active 
docking  agent  for  the  ASTP  mission,  and 
the  Soyuz  will  be  passive. 

And  if  the  Apollo,  which  is  powerful,  reli- 
able, and  maneuverable,  should  ever  be 
called  upon  to  rescue  a  Soyuz  stuc'ic  in  the 
spin-stabilized  mode,  rescue  would  be  Im- 
pos.slble.  For  all  other  types  of  rescue,  the 
Apollo  would  be  more  than  adequate. 

This  is  purely  academic  discussion,  of 
course,  since  the  Apollo  to  be  used  on  the 
.^STP.will  be  the  last  such  craft  ever  to  fly. 
It  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Space  Shuttle, 
which  will  make  Apollo-Soyuz  rescue  tech- 
niques obs:'Iete.  Should  the  Shuttle  ever  be 
required  to  rescue  a  Soyuz.  it  would  merely 
iiave  to  rendezvous  with  the  craft,  hoist  It 
into  the  huge  payload  bay,  and  reenter  the 
atmosphere.  The  Soyuz,  on  the  other  hand, 
wo'.ild  be  pretty  much  useless  in  any  at- 
tempt to  rescue  a  disabled  Shuttle. 

Prom  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  one  of  the  program  goals,  tech- 
nology sharing,  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Another,  the 
development  of  rescue  techniques,  is  not 
even  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  And 
there  Is  stibstantial  cause  for  concern  over 
ilie  safety  of  our  astronaut  crew  for  the 
ASTP  flight.  We  get  all  this — and  pay  for  it, 
too.  Still  another  of  the  stated  goals  of  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  is  the  promotion 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  in  the  use 
of  space.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  who  will 
lie  doing  all  of  the  cooperating. 

By  setting  a  precedent  with  the  ASTP,  we 
may  be  committing  ourselves  to  placing 
heavy  payloads  Into  orbit  for  the  Russians 
with  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  Shuttle  will 
cost  less  per  launch  to  operate  than  any 
system  the  Russians  could  devise,  so  that 
•this  arrangement  will  represent  a  substan- 
tial savings  for  them.  Tliey,  in  return,  have 
nothing  to  offer  us. 

ASTP    SUICIDAL 

"I'he  ASTP  will  certainly  not  open  the  way 
to  "understanding."  Nothing  has  been  able 
to  do  that  so  far,  and,  because  of  the  Soviet 
dedication  to  Marxist  principles,  nothing 
ever  will.  It  Is  tUne  the  American  people  were 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ruled  by  a  government  that  Is  not  "Just 
another  government."  It  Is  a  tyranny,  and  it 
has,  as  part  of  its  international  expansionist 
policy,  promised  to  extend  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence to  cover  us.  Any  technology,  any  aid 
of  any  kind  that  we  give  them  is  aid  toward 
that  goal.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  committing 
suicide  with  every  wheat  deal,  every  SALT 
talk,  every  truck  plant,  and  every  shred  of 
knowhow  we  give  the  Russians.  And  the 
ASTP  is  the  bannerhead  of  this  national 
suicide,  a  proud  advertisement  to  the  world 
that  we  will  spare  no  expense  to  give  away 
to  those  who  did  not  earn  it,  and  could  not 
duplicate  It. 

The  ASTP  might  be  able  to  promote  one 
kind  of  understanding:  the  American  peo- 
ple's understanding  of  their  worth,  of  the 
decadence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  the 
tragic  mistake  of  detente.  The  signal  that 
such  understanding  had  been  achieved  would 
be  that  America,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  withdrew  from  the  ASTP. 
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are  observing  another  anniversar>'  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independent  Latvia, 
their  56th  anniversary.  The  depressing 
fact  is.  however,  that  since  1940  Lat\1a 
has  obsei-ved  thLs  anniversary  under  an 
oppres.sive.  unwanted  Communist  rule. 
The  pa.ssing  of  this  anniversary  means 
yet  another  year  of  living  on  the  hoiie 
that  some  day  their  country  will  be  free 
again.  It  has  been  said  of  these  people 
that  "these  who  live  in  their  homeland 
li.ave  no  freedom,  and  those  who  live  in 
freedom  have  no  homeland."  I  would 
hope  that  the  United  States  in  negotiat- 
}n<x  with  the  U.S.S.R.  would  continue  to 
seek  guarantees  of  human  rights  for  Lat- 
•.ians  and  other  Communist-dominated 
countries,  and  perhaps,  eventually,  a  re- 
ti'j  n  of  their  freedom. 


FREDA  PAYNE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 


LATVIANS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 


OF    NtW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20.  1974 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  year  has  passed  and  Latvians 
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Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
rail  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  woman  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  entertainer,  should  be  commended 
for  being  a  great  humanitarian  as  well.  I 
speak  of  one  of  the  more  important 
young  American  entertainers  to  achieve 
stardom  in  the  past  few  years,  a  fellow 
CalifoiTiian,  Freda  Payne. 

All  too  often  in  the  entertainment 
world,  success  and  recognition  take  their 
toll  on  the  human  side  of  the  performe;-. 
Ms.  Payne  is  an  exception.  Although 
most  Americans  and  indeed  many  music 
lovers  throughout  the  world  know  of 
Ms.  Paynes  achievements  and  artistry 
through  her  personal  appearances,  per- 
formances on  television  and  through  her 
line  recordings,  very  few  people  ha^e 
learned  of  her  selfless  and  untiring  ef- 
forts on  t>ehalf  of  many  humanitarian 
causes,  such  as  for  the  battle  against 
sickle  cell  anemia,  as  well  as  for  the 
March  of  Dimes.  I  would  personally  like 
to  extend  my  deep  admiration  and  re- 
spect to  Ms.  Payne  for  having  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  ease  the  hardship  of 
human  beings  in  the  world. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
Freda  Pajme's  efforts,  earUer  this  year, 
she  was  named  a  Dame  of  Honour  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  internationally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  raising  funds  for  the 
needy,  the  oppressed  and  the  stricken. 

In  being  named  for  this  great  honoi'. 
Ms.  Payne  became  one  of  the  few 
women — and  the  first  black  woman— to 
achieve  this  recognition. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  are  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing nature  of  the  recordings  Ms. 
Freda  Payne  has  produced  during  the 
recent  past.  Needless  to  say,  she  has 
brought  the  American  public  and  the  in- 
ternational music-minded  pubUc  great 
enjoyment  in  the  past  several  years  with 
her  djTiamic  vocal  style,  on  recordings, 
in  supper  club.s,  on  television  and  in 
concerts. 
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Although  Freda  Payne  was  born  in  De- 
troit, and  began  her  musical  training  in 
that  city,  she  now  makes  her  home  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  has  truly 
brought  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  all  those 
who  reside  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  tliat  it  is  a 
honor  for  me  to  lead  the  applause  for 
this  great  woman  and  entertainer.  Let  the 
record  show  that  this  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized and  recommended  Freda  Payne 
for  her  outstanding  efforts  in  behalf  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  omselves  both 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 
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occurred,    the    appellate    process    Is    a   sure 
safeguard. 

Congress  should  override  the  President's 
veto. 


WE  GAVE  THOUSANDS  BACK  TO 
THE  NKVD 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in  the 
liOS  Angeles  Times  on  October  21,  1974. 
I  believe  that  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  makes  an  excellent 
case  for  overriding  the  President's  veto. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ford's  Ai.abmjst  View  on  Secrecy 

Vast  government  departments  routinely 
sit  on  Information  that  the  public  should 
have.  A  bias  toward  secrecy  i3  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  bureaucracy. 

The  cold  war  that  followed  World  War  n 
provided  a  magic  formula  for  censorship.  It 
was  "national  security,"  but  the  security  In- 
volved was  often  the  security  of  a  depart- 
ment to  be  free  from  public  inspection. 

In  response.  Congress  eight  years  ago  passed 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Its  intent 
was  to  enforce  greater  access  to  information 
from  government.  The  law  brought  Bome  Im- 
provement, but  it  was  not  as  effective  as  it 
sliould  have  been.  Its  operation  was  Impeded 
by  bureaucrtktlc  delay,  heavy  costs  of  court 
action  to  korce  dlscloeure,  and  excessive 
charges  levied  by  agencies  for  providing  re- 
quested Information. 

Last  year,  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
revealed  a  major  weakne.ss  in  the  act.  The 
court  ruled  that,  under  the  law,  the  courts 
had  no  power  to  go  behind  a  "classlfled" 
stamp  on  material.  If  it  was  classified,  it  was 
.secret. 

Earlier  this  month.  Congress  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Ford's  desk  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  1966 
law.  The  measure  set  time  Umits  for  agency 
response  to  requests  for  information.  It  al- 
lowed courts  to  order  the  government  to  pay 
the  legal  costs  of  persons  winning  suits 
agaln-st  government  departments  under  the 
act.  And  It  permitted  court  review  of  classi- 
fied Information  to  determine  whether  the 
material  sought  under  the  act  was  properly 
classified. 

In  vetoing  the  bill  Thursday,  Mr.  Ford  took 
particular  exception  to  this  provision,  assert- 
ing In  our  opinion,  a  thoroughly  mistaken 
and  alarmist  view  that  the  courts  could  brush 
a.side  even  "a  determination  by  the  secre- 
tary of  defense  that  disclosure  of  a  docu- 
ment would  endanger  our  national  security." 
That  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  law  and,  if  his- 
tory is  any  guide,  that  certainly  wUl  not  be 
the  result.  The  Intent  of  Congress  is  to  stop 
the  abuse  of  classify Ing  Information  that  by 
any  rational  standard  cannot  be  remotely 
connected  to  national  .security.  If  there  is 
any  reasonable  basis  to  uphold  .such  a  cla«- 
slflcation,  It  would  be  difficult  to  Ima^ne 
that  a  court  would  rule  otherwise.  If  that 
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OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  wlien  Commimlst  pressures  in  the 
Middle  East  are  more  threatening  than 
ever  and  the  pressures  of  other  free 
world  nations.  In  addition  to  Israel  con- 
tinue to  create  numerous  foreign  policy 
problems  for  us.  The  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent situations  are  certainly  aided  by 
objective  understandings  of  pertinent 
history  developments. 

Thus.  I  was  especially  interested  In  an 
article  by  Nicholas  Bettiell  in  the  Sun- 
day, November  17,  Washington  Star- 
News,  which  I  insert  Into  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point,  along  with  the  followup  arti- 
cle on  the  tragic  aftermath  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement: 
We  Gavk  Thousands  Back  to  the  NKVD 

(By  Nicholas  Bethell) 
On  May  20,  1945.  Winston  Churchill  sent 
a  not©  to  General  Ismay,  his  personal  chief 
of  staff: 

"What  Is  known  about  the  nvunber  of 
Russians  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  and 
liberated  by  us?  Can  you  discriminate  be- 
tween those  who  were  merely  workers  and 
those  who  actually  fought  against  us? 

"Could  I  have  a  further  report  on  the  43,- 
000  Cossacks  of  whom  Gen.  Elsenhower 
speaks?  How  did  they  come  Into  their  pres- 
ent plight?  Did  they  fight  against  us?" 

Churchill  did  not  foUow  up  bis  worried 
questiona.  On  May  29  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
ordered  Field  Marshal  Alexander  to  hand 
over  the  Coesacks  who  were  In  hla  terri- 
tory to  Stalin.  In  fact,  repatriation  of  vir- 
tually all  Soviets  in  allied  hands  had  already 
begun  without  waiting  for  the  order,  on  the 
authority  of  an  expUclt  proviso  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement. 

Some  extremely  bloody  operations  took 
place.  Repatriation,  overall,  was  for  many 
British  soldiers  the  moet  disagreeable  epi- 
sode of  the  whole  war. 

*  •  •  *  • 

During  the  Russian  CivU  War  of  1918-20 
some  of  the  keenest  fighters  on  the  White 
side  were  Coesacks.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  there  were  five  million  of  them  In 
Russia. 

Most  of  the  Cossacks  fought  against  the 
new  Bolshevik  authority  and  the  Red  Army. 
When  the  revolution  was  all  over  and  the 
Reds  had  won,  many  thousands  of  Coesacks 
fled  to  the  West. 

It  was  among  Coesacks  most  of  all  per- 
haps that  hearts  leapt  when  Hitler  Invaded 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  a  time  seemed 
likely  to  conquer  It.  Cossack  leaders  such 
as  Vyscheslav  Naumenko  (the  ataman  of  the 
Kuban  Cossacks  who  in  1920  had  been  a 
major-general  in  the  White  forces)  and  the 
ataman  of  the  Don  Cossaclcs,  Pj'otr  Krasnov, 
were  quick  to  offer  the  Germans  their  serv- 
ices. In  November  1943,  the  Nazis  promised 
eventually  to  give  the  Coesacks  back  their 
traditional  lands  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Pour 
months  later  they  appointed  Krasnov  and 
Naumenko  to  a  directorate  of  Cossack  forces 
within  the  German  army.  Aitother  member 
'.K.-'s  T.  I.  Domanov. 
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In  the  dying  months  of  the  war  an  area 
around  Tolmezzo  in  the  Italian  Alps,  a  few 
mUes  from  the  Austrian  border,  was  occu- 
pied and  used  as  a  b*se  for  35,000  Coesacks, 
half  sc^dlers  and  half  refugees. 

At  the  end  of  April  1M5,  they  loaded 
everything  into  their  horse-drawn  carts  and 
within  two  days  the  whole  community  was 
camped  near  two  Austrian  vUlages,  Mauthen 
and  Kotschach. 

On  May  8,  a  Cossack  delegation  drove  over 
the  pass  to  Tolmezzo  to  tell  British  forces 
that  they  were  ready  to  siurender  uncondi- 
tionally. 

Zoe  Polaneska,  a  17-year-old  Russian  girl 
from  a  village  near  Odessa,  a  refugee  but  not 
a  Cossack,  remembers  the  kindness  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  British  when 
they  arrived  at  Lienz,  the  surrender  point. 

After  croaslng  the  mountains  we  got  little 
beds  to  sleep  on  and  blankets  and  I  thought. 
This  can't  be  so  bad.'  And  then  I  always 
remember,  they  gave  us  three  cream  craters 
at  breakfast  time  and  I  thought.  "This  ta 
better  still.'  And  then  they  gave  tia  white 
bread,  pure  white,  we  hadn't  seen  It  for  yean 
I  thought.  This  U  heaven  t' 

By  May  18,  according  to  British  figures, 
there  were  23,009  of  Domanov's  Coesacks 
imder  British  supervision  in  the  Drau  Val- 
ley— 15,380  men.  4.193  women  and  3.^'}8  chil- 
dren. A  little  further  east  British  soldiers 
were  guarding  the  15th  Coesack  Cavalry 
Corps,  commanded  by  a  German,  LJeutenant- 
General  Helmut  von  Pannwitz,  which  had 
surrendered  with  Its  full  strength  of  18,79"i. 
Brigadier  T.  P.  Scott,  commander  ot  the 
38th  (Irish)  Brigade,  came  across  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks,  about  400  men,  who  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  attacked  by  a 
division  of  Bulgarians. 

He  went  to  see  the  Cossack  commander. 
Prince  zu  Salm.  The  situation  was  quite 
simple,  Salm  said.  The  Coesacks  would  sw- 
render  to  the  British  so  long  as  they  wera 
sure  that  they  would  not  be  handed  over 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Scott  told  Salm  that 
British  prisoners  were  British  prisoners,  and 
on  this  understanding  Salm  surrendered. 

The  next  day  Scott's  corps  commander. 
Lleutenant-General  Charles  Kelghtley,  was 
alarmed  to  hear  that  Scott  had  accepted  the 
Cossacks'  surrender  and  given  them  certain 
assurances.  He  told  him  of  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment. 

"It  was  the  first  I'd  heard  of  It,"  says 
Scott.  Under  this  agreement,  Kelghtley  said, 
the  Cossacks  would  probably  have  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Russians. 

Scott  says,  "I  told  hto  I  thought  It  would 
be  a  damn  bad  show  If  they  were,  rd  ac- 
cepted their  surrender  and  given  my  word. 
I  got  very  hot  under  the  collar  about  It." 
In  fact.  In  fulfillment  of  part  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  orders  were  that  everyone  of  the 
Coesacks — man,  woman  and  child — was  to  be 
handed  back  to  the  Soviet  authorities,  Ir- 
respective of  Individual  wishes  and  by  force 
If  necessary. 

Lieutenant  General  Kelghtley  made  it  clear 
In  an  order  dated  May  24: 

"It  Is  ot  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
the  oflBcers  and  particularly  senior  com- 
manders, are  rounded  up  and  that  none  are 
allowed  to  escape.  The  Soviet  forces  consider 
this  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  and 
will  probably  regard  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
officers  &a  a  test  of  British  good  faith." 

Apart  from  moral  scruples,  the  British 
face  a  practical  difficulty.  As  soon  as  the 
Cossacks  realized  what  was  to  happen  to 
them  they  would  fight. 

Such  considerations  persuaded  senior  of- 
ficers that  trickery  and  deceit  would  have 
to  be  used.  They  ordered  their  subordinates 
to  keep  the  Cossacks  In  a  state  of  false  secu- 
rity right  to  the  last  moment;  only  thxia 
could  the  Coesacks  be  disarmed,  loaded  into 
vehicles  and  carried  east  without  bloodshed 
and  mass  escapes. 
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On  the  morning  of  May  27,  British  soldiers 
were  read  an  order  from  Brigadier  Musson 
calling  for  the  total  disarmament  of  all  Cos- 
.sacks  by  2  p.m.  that  day.  British  officers  did 
their  duty  with  such  care  and  tact  that  no 
CoESSck  suBpiclons  were  aroused. 

Shortly  after  the  disarm^ament,  Davies  told 
the  senior  Cossack  officers  that  all  officers 
were  required  to  attend  a  conference  which 
would  decide  the  future  of  the  Cossack  units. 
This  was  a  lie.  In  fact,  there  was  to  be  no 
conference  at  all.  What  was  planned  for  the 
officers  was  not  a  discussion  but  an  immedi- 
ate transfer  into  the  hnnds  of  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

The  announcement  caused  the  Cossacks 
some  consternation.  At  last  their  doubts 
were  beginning  to  grow,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  handed  over  to  the  Soviets  began  to 
seem  more  fearsomely  real. 

It  was  the  duty  of  British  Major  Rusty 
Davies,  who  was  Immensely  popular  with  the 
Coesacks,  to  carry  out  the  deception,  and 
today  he  Is  amazed  at  how  successfully  he 
did  it:  "How  the  hell  we  lulled  them  into 
that,  I  Just  don't  know." 

Davies  was  told  that  the  repatriation 
order  came  from  higher  authority  and  had 
been  agreed  between  Stalin  and  Churchill 
at  Yalta.  What  he  was  not  told  was  that  the 
agreement  applied  only  to  people  who  were 
Soviet  citizens  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
September  1939.  Under  the  agreement,  many 
of  the  Cossacks  gathered  at  Lienz,  should 
not  have  been  due  for  repatriation  at  all. 
Indeed,  of  the  most  senior  officers,  only  Do- 
manov had  been  a  Soviet  citizen  in  1939. 

An  order  was  issued  from  General  Kelght- 
ley's  headquarters  which  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  Yalta 
agreement.  In  this  order,  whole  groups  and 
nationalities  were  earmarked  for  repatria- 
tion: the  Cossacks  under  Domanov  at  Llenz, 
the  15th  Cossack  Cavalry  Corps  under  Gen. 
von  Pannwitz,  the  units  under  Gen.  Audrey 
Shkuro  and  Caucasians  under  Gen.  Klych 
Glrey.  All  members  of  these  units  were  as- 
sumed to  be  Soviet,  said  the  order,  and  "In- 
dividual cases  will  not  be  considered  unless 
particularly  pressed."  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  presumption  of  "guilt."  People  were 
to  be  handed  over  to  certain  imprisonment 
and  possible  execution  merely  for  failing  to 
assert  strongly  enough  that  they  were  not 
Soviet   citizens. 

Interpreter  Olga  Rotovr.ya  was  present 
while  the  officers  were  being  leaded  on  May 
28:  "Some  of  their  wives  were  crying  and 
begging  me  as  Interpreter  to  ask  the  British 
officers  whether  their  husbands  would  return. 
"Of  course  they  wlU,"  the  officer  told  me. 
"Try  to  calm  the  women  down.  There's  no 
need  for  them  to  cry." 

But  the  evening  passed  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  Cossack  leaders.  At  eight 
o'clock  Rotovaya  was  told  that  some  British 
officers  wanted  an  Interpreter. 

"Where  are  the  Cossack  officers?"  she  asked 
them. 
"They're  not  coming  back,"  they  told  her. 
"Where  are  they?" 

"We  don't  know.  We  are  only  British  sol- 
diers and  we  cairy  out  the  orders  of  our 
superiors." 

Another  woman  interpreter,  M.  N.  Leon- 
tieva,  asked  British  officers  the  next  day 
whether  or  not  the  Cossack  officers  were  to 
be  handed  over.  She  was  a.ssured  that  this 
would  not  happen.  They  were  safe  and  would 
be  accommodated  in  good  conditions. 

Rusty  Davies  finally  was  given  the  most 
unpleasant  task  of  breaking  the  truth: 

Tliey  had  a  sort  of  camp  committee  and 
I  asked  the  heads  of  this  committee  to  come 
together.  They  were  quite  horrified  when  I 
told  them,  and  I  was  petrified  myself.  You 
see,  they  had  implicit  faith  in  me.  That's 
why  I  feel  sick  about  the  whole  thing. 
/oe  Polaneska,  the  young  Russian  girl, 
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remembers,  "I  put  my  arms  around  my  ears 
and  said,  'No,  I  don't  want  to  hear  it.'  " 

Davies  tried  to  soothe  and  reassure.  He 
was  authorized  to  teU  them,  he  said,  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  had  promised  to  treat 
all  those  who  were  repatriated  humanely  &nd 
decently.  The  Cossacks  almost  laughed  at 
such  naivete. 

Davies  remembers  that  some  Cossacks 
brought  an  old  woman  toward  him.  She  held 
out  her  hands  and  he  could  see  that  she 
had  no  fingernails.  "The  torturers  of  the 
NKVD — that's  what  you're  sending  us  back 
to!"  she  told  him  through  an  interpreter. 

British  Lieutenant  V.  B.  English  was  in 
command  of  a  Royal  Artillery  detachment 
guarding  the  bridge  over  the  river  Mur  where 
the  tran.sfer  took  place.  He  says  he  asked  a 
Soviet  officer  what  would  happen  to  the  Cos- 
sacks and  was  told,  "Th°  officers  will  be  shot, 
but  the  ordinary  soldiers  will  Just  be  sent  to 
Siberia." 

It  was  two  days  before  the  bulk  of  the 
deportations  were  to  start.  A  number  of 
Cossacks  and  Caucasians  disappeared  Into 
the  neighboring  hills  during  the  ensuing  few 
days. 

But  the  vast  majority,  more  than  20,000 
people,  decided  to  stay  In  the  valley  and 
resist  the  order.  Their  officers  were  gone,  so 
they  elected  a  senior  sergeant  called  Kuzma 
Polunln  to  be  their  temporary  "ataman." 
Poluuln  addressed  a  petition  to  Alec  Mal- 
colm, commanding  officer  of  the  troops 
guarding  the  area.  It  began,  "We  RusslaiiS. 
Cossacks,  who  evacuated  frc  .  Rvissla  on  our 
own  will  and  who  Joined  the  German  army 
not  for  the  reason  to  protect  the  German 
interest.*;,  but  bearing  in  mind  exclusively  the 
struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union,  declare 
that  our  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  ab- 
rohit?ly  impossible.  We  prefer  death  than 
to  be  returned  to  the  Soviet  Russia,  where 
we  are  condemned  to  a  long  and  S3rstematic 
annihilation."  Many  went  on  a  hunger  strike. 

Davies  told  the  Cossacks  that  U  they  re- 
.sisted  they  would  be  loaded  by  force.  Par- 
ents would  be  separated  from  their  children. 
Surely  they  did  not  war.t  that? 

The  special  horror  of  the  subsequent  events 
at  Llenz  is  that  they  Involved  some  4,000 
women  and  2.500  children  and  amount  almost 
to  an  act  of  genocide,  marking  as  they  did 
the  liquidation  of  a  large  part  of  the  emigre 
Cossacks. 

The  affair  was  not  discussed  In  the  British 
or  American  press  at  the  time.  It  suited 
both  sides,  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the 
West,  to  keep  the  whole  question  of  forcible 
repatriation  quiet. 

Tlie  former  Cossack  ataman,  Vyacheslav 
Naumenko  has  called  June  1  "the  day  which, 
together  with  the  world  Llenz,  is  in.scrlbed 
in  letters  of  blood." 

The  Cossacks  were  human  beings  and,,  al- 
though they  had  no  claim  on  the  allies'  loy- 
alty, they  had  a  right  to  expect  correct,  de- 
cent treatment  from  the  army.  It  Is  on  this 
basis  that  one  examines  British  documents 
on  the  affair,  only  recently  opened  to  public 
vlev. 

Alec  Malcolm  wrote  a  report  which  begins: 

At  0730  hours  on  June  1st  1  went  with 
Major  Davies  to  Peggetz  Camp.  ...  At  the 
camp  I  saw  a  very  large  crowd  of  people, 
numbering  several  thousand,  collected  in  a 
solid  square  with  women  and  children  In 
the  middle  and  men  around  the  outside.  A 
body  of  15  to  20  priests  were  assembled  In 
one  part  of  the  crowd,  wearing  vestments 
nnd  carrying  religious  pictures  and  banners. 
At  0730  hours  these  priests  begnn  to  conduct 
a  .service  and  the  whole  crowd  to  chant. 

The  previous  evening  the  priests  had  de- 
cided to  summon  Cossacks  to  a  huge  open- 
air  service.  At  6  a.m.  the  priests  walked  in 
procession  around  the  camp,  gathering  people 
as  tliey  want,  until  by  Davies'  estimate  there 
wft^  a  crowd  of  4,000  gatliered  in  a  central 
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square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  tall 
wooden  fence. 

They  made  black  flags  and  hung  them  from 
their  tents.  They  made  placards  with  such 
slogans  as  "Better  death  here  than  our  send- 
ing tato  the  UJSBJl.!" 

Towering  over  the  crowd  was  a  wooden 
platform  with  a  makeshift  altar  and  a  large 
cross.  Around  this  platform  were  the  prieiis, 
all  in  brightly  colored  vestments.  Vassill 
Cregoriev  was  leading  the  crowds  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Orthodox  liturgy. 

Davies  addressed  the  crowd  through  an 
interpreter  and  told  them  it  was  time  to 
begin  loading.  He  wrl'ues  that  "the  only  re- 
salt  was  a  tightening  up  of  the  crowd." 
Davies  formed  his  men  up  along  the  un- 
fenced  side  of  the  sqxiare.  Some  were  armed 
with  pick  handles,  others  with  rifles  loaded 
with  live  ammunition.  The  riflemen  had  bay- 
onets tied  to  their  belts.  He  gave  them  the 
order  to  fix  bayonets.  He  says : 

I  felt  sure  that  this  would  do  the  trick. 
The  Cossacks  could  see  those  bayonets  being 
clipped  onto  the  ends  of  those  rifles,  and  I 
felt  sure  it  would  make  them  realize  that  we 
meant  business.  I  really  did  not  think  they 
would  resist  after  that. 

Davies  was  mistaken.  Even  when  the  sol- 
diers advanced  into  the  crowd  and  their 
clubs  and  bayonets,  the  Cossacks  carried  on 
praying  and  refused  to  move.  They  had  hid- 
den their  women  and  children  deep  In  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  while  along  the  edge 
^.'.-s  a  line  of  youns  men  resolved  to  defend 
the  tribe, 

Tlie  soldiers  tried  taking  hold  of  Individual 
Cossacks  and  pulling  them  away  from  the 
mob.  Ivan  Martynenko  remembers  how  the 
v.hole  crowd  trembled  and  rocked  as  the  sol- 
ulers  tugged  at  it,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
c'aag  anyone  away. 

Davies'  next  plan  was  to  send  one  of  his 
platoons  into  the  crowd  to  Isolate  a  corner. 

Up  to  this  point  the  soldiers  had  used  little 
violence.  There  had  been  pulling  and  tug- 
ging, but  blows  had  not  been  struck. 

What  happened  next  puts  the  matter  into 
a  different  category.  Emigre  Cossacks  have 
written  about  It  emotionally  and  at  length. 
The  British  have  stayed  siient  about  it  and 
some  are  still  anxious  to  minimize  its  drama. 

Davies  described  how  an  Isolated  pocket  of 
250  people  was  loaded  onto  the  trucks: 

As  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group 
v.-ere  pulled  away,  the  remainder  compressed 
themselves  Into  a  still  tighter  body,  and,  as 
panic  gripped  them,  started  clambering  over 
each  other  In  frantic  efforts  to  get  away 
from  the  soldiers.  The  result  was  a  pyramid 
of  scre.-unlng,  hysterical  human  beings  un- 
der which  a  numbsr  of  people  were  trapped. 
The  soldiers  made  frantic  efforts  to  split  this 
mass  in  order  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
people  pinned  tindemeath.  and  pick  handles 
and  rifle-butts  were  used  on  arms  and  legs 
to  force  individuals  to  loosen  their  holds. 

One  Briton  says.  "The  whole  thing  went 
in  and  the  centre  rose  up  higher  than  a 
man  stands."  Another  says:  "It  wasn't  the 
soldiers  who  smothered  them,  it  was  them- 
selves. They  were  like  a  lot  of  sheep  m  a 
fog,  all  pUed  one  on  top  of  the  other.  I  think 
there  were  six  suffocated  to  death."  Davies 
writes  in  his  report  that  all  the  Cossacks  in 
thLs  group  had  to  be  forcibly  loaded  and  that 
two  died  through  suffocation. 

Dlmiirl  Frolov.  one  of  the  few  Cossack 
officers  present  at  the  scene,  says:  "They 
threw  us  into  the  tnicks  like  sacks  of  pota- 
toes. I  remember  seeing  the  17-year-old 
daughter  of  Sergeant  Pastryulln.  She  was 
a  beautiful  girl.  I  watched  her  being  tipped 
over  the  side  of  a  truck  head  first.  Then  I 
saw  her  stand  up  In  the  truck,  one  hand 
holding  onto  one  of  tlie  Iron  struts,  the 
other  holding  her  head  which  had  banged 
again.=?t  the  floor." 

Frolov  goes  on:  "One  soldier  came  up  to 
Father  Paiiteleymon.  He  grabbed  the  priest 
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by  his  robe  and  tried  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
crowd.  Father  Panteleymon  held  out  his 
wooden  cross  towards  him  as  if  to  ward  him 
off.  The  soldier  backed  away." 

The  women  and  small  children  were  obvi- 
ously easier  to  capture,  and  they  could  be 
loaded  with  less  violence.  Often  the  father 
of  the  family  would  see  this  happening. 
Many  of  the  Cossack  men  flung  themselves 
from  the  mob  to  save  a  relative,  and  once 
they  were  out  it  was  easier  to  seize  them. 

One  British  officer  said,  "I  was  witness  to 
many  amazing  Incidents  of  fanatical  fear 
and  dread  of  the  future  they  (the  Cossacks) 
thought  was  in  store  for  them — men  out- 
stretched on  the  gro\nid  baring  their  chests 
to  be  shot  where  tliey  lay,  women  in  a  state 
of  frenzy." 

General  Naumenko  writef.: 
Soldiers  beat  the  Cossacks  about  the 
heads  with  clubs.  Blood  was  drawn,  and 
as  the  men  lost  consciousness  the  soldiers 
picked  them  up  and  threw  them  into  the 
trucks  .  .  .  Some  of  them  regained  conscious- 
ness and  Jumped  out  of  the  trucks,  where- 
upon they  were  grabbed,  beaten  again  and 
thrown  back  in. 

His  allegations  are  rejected  most  strong- 
ly by  Col.  Alec  Malcolm.  "The  Cossacks  were 
traitors  to  their  countrj-  and  so  they  had  to 
pay  the  penalty." 

At  the  back  of  the  criLsh  Zoe  Polaneska 
was  being  pushed  tighter  and  tighter  against 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  huts.  Zoe  was  lifted 
up  by  the  mob  to  the  level  of  one  of  the 
windows.  She  was  pressed  against  the  win- 
dow until  suddenly  the  glass  broke.  The 
upper  part  of  her  body  fell  into  tiie  inside 
of  the  hut,  but  her  legs  remained  outside. 
Impaled  on  the  Jagged  glass  of  the  broken 
window.  She  says:  "My  legs  were  cut  to  rib- 
bons. Blood  was  streaming  down  and  I 
couldn't  feel  them — that  was  my  worst  wor- 
ry. I  Just  lay  there  until  someone  came  and 
threw  my  legs  over  the  whidow  and  into  the 
hut." 

The  crowd  was  also  pressing  against  the 
tall  wooden  fence.  Suddenly  it  burst.  People 
poured  through  the  gap.  Then,  in  Roto- 
vaya's  words,  "they  scattered  In  all  direc- 
tion like  hunted  hares.  .  .  .  E^rerybody  had 
the  same  Idea:  "Soon  It  will  be  my  turn. 
They'll  grab  me  and  throw  me  into  a  truck. 
A  short  Journey  and  there  I'll  be,  face  to 
face  with  the  Bolsehvik  hangmen." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  nightmare  turned 
many  Cossacks  to  thoughts  of  suicide.  Prolov 
says,  "I  got  into  the  woods  and  saw  several 
people  there  hanging  from  trees."  More  terri- 
ble still  were  the  suicides  that  took  place  on 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  Drau. 

Rotovaya  writes,  "The  river  seemed  our 
only  salvation.  One  Jump  into  the  raging 
stream  and  all  would  be  ended.  Many  people 
made  for  the  bridge,  most  of  them  aiming 
to  escape  into  the  hills,  but  a  few  resolved 
to  end  their  lives."  Women  and  chUdren 
jumped  off  the  bridge  into  the  water. 

What  shocked  the  soldiers  most  of  all 
was  that  the  Cossacks  were  not  only  drown- 
ing themselves,  but  also  their  chUdren.  One 
such  case  is  described  by  F^odor  Kubanski: 
A  young  woman  with  2  small  children  ran 
to  the  edge.  She  embraced  the  first  child  for 
a  moment,  then  suddenly  flung  him  into  the 
abyss.  The  other  child  was  clinging  to  the 
bottom  of  her  skirt  and  shouting,  'Mama, 
don't?  Mama,  I'm  frightened!'  'Don't  be 
afraid,  I'll  be  with  you,'  the  frantic  woman 
answered.  One  jerk  of  her  arms  and  the 
second  child  was  flying  into  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  River  Drau.  Then  she  raised 
her  arms  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  'Lord, 
receive  my  sinful  soul,'  she  cried,  und  leapt 
in  after  her  children. 

Davles's  most  terrible  memory  is  of  a 
fossack  who  first  shot  his  wife  and  three 
<hlldren,  then  shot  himself.  He  found  them 
himself  by  a  sharp  dip  In  the  ground,  the 
wife  and  children  lying  side  by  side  on  a 
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grassy  bank  and  the  man  lying  opposite 
them,  a  revolver  In  his  hand. 

Zoe  Polaneska  and  her  friend  were  led  to 
the  train  and  pushed  Into  one  of  the  trucks. 
A  British  officer  bandaged  her  knees  and  she 
took  the  opportunity  to  show  him  her  Ger- 
man identity  card  (Auswels),  which  showed 
her  nationality  as  Yugoslavian.  She  was  able 
to  make  the  doctor  believe  she  was  not  a 
Soviet  citizen.  He  directed  her  to  a  special 
part  of  the  camp  where  non-Russians  were 
being  held. 

By  11:30  in  the  morning,  the  soldiers  had 
managed  to  load  1,262  people  onto  the  train. 
At  this  point,  writes  Malcolm,  he  did  stop 
the  loading  '■in  view  of  the  inevitable  In- 
juries inflicted."  But  elsewhere  In  the  valley 
the  operation  continued,  usually  with  vio- 
lence. In  all  6.500  Cossacks  were  sent  to  the 
east  on  that  day. 

The  deportation  continued  dally  until  on 
June  7  General  Kelghtley  was  able  to  re- 
port: "Hand-over  of  Cossacks  complete  with 
exception  of  stragglers  yet  to  be  rounded  up 
and  sick  still  under  medical  cai-e."  By  thai 
date,   35,000  Cossacks  had  been  delivered. 

A  Wartime  Morality  ik  Ri-iRosptcr 

Today  few  would  deny  that  the  Yalta 
Agreement  inflicted  a  sevtie  InJustioe  on 
those  many  Soviet  citizens — refugees,  liber- 
ated prisoners  of  war — who  were  repatriated 
having  in  no  way  collaborated  with  Nazi 
Germany.  The  evidence  shows  that  many 
of  the.se  people,  quite  Innocent  of  any  crime 
even  under  the  harsh  Stalinist  criminal 
code,  were  convicted  by  makeshift  courts 
and  spent  10  yeais  in  corrective  labor  camps. 

Perhaps  even  more  shocking  is  the  fate 
of  the  re.si,  several  million  people,  who 
t  hough  not  brought  to  court  were  imprisoned 
for  many  years.  Their  detention  was  sup- 
posed to  last  only  a  short  time,  to  allow  tiie 
collaborators  to  be  sorted  out  from  the  hon- 
est men,  but  in  fact  it  lasted  for  years  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  process  and  release 
tlie  innocent  inmates.  Meanwhile  tliey  suf- 
fered the  same  cold,  hunger  and  life-sapping 
h»rd  labor  that  the  convicted  men  endured. 
And  they  died  In  the  same  huge  numbers. 

The  case  of  those  who  collaborated  with 
Nazi  Germany  is  more  difficult.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  guilty  of  treason  un- 
der Soviet  law,  as  they  would  be  under  the 
law  of  any  country.  There  are  those  who  will 
feel  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  that 
they  were  traitors  who  deserved  no  better 
fate  than  the  one  they  received,  either  execu- 
tion or  years  of  torment  In  the  camps. 

But  there  are  also  those  who  will  feel  that 
morally,  if  not  legally,  the  Soviet  Judges  had 
no  right  to  condemn  these  men.  Rebecca 
West  in  her  book  The  Meaning  of  Treason 
haij  put  forwai'd  the  idea  that  a  citizen  owes 
loyalty  to  the  country  which  gives  him  pro- 
tection, and  that  consequently  a  citizen  can- 
not cormnit  treason  if  his  country  has  given 
him  no  protection  by  Its  laws.  By  this  stand- 
ard there  woxild  certainly  be  many  millions  of 
.Soviet  citizens  who  owed  no  loyalty  at  all 
to  the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin.  The  repres- 
sions, confibcutious  and  deportations  were 
so  massive  in  that  country  during  the  1930r 
that  the  Soviet  government  can  well  be  said 
to  have  sacrificed  the  loyalty  of  large  num- 
bers of -citizens.  (With  actual  war  criminals, 
Soviet  tltl7ens  who  committed  atrocities 
and  murders  agHlnst  their  own  people,  the 
moral  isu-.uc  ic  plain,  they  deserved  retribu- 
tion.) 

Many  people  faced  a  severe  moral  dilemma 
In  thai  they  could  not  fight  against  Stalin, 
whom  Lhey  hated,  wlthoxit  also  fighting 
;igainst  the  Soviet  people  to  whom  In  spite 
of  everything  they  belonged.  And  although 
more  than  i\  million  of  them  made  this  choice 
Rud  fought  wltiji  their  enemy,  they  were  al- 
ways a  minority.  The  majority,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  war  Almost  the  whole  Soviet  jjeo- 
ple.  fought  braVely  and  nobly  against  the 
Nazi  aggrcissor.  even,  one  niuat  a«-suii»e,  many 
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people  \vho  hated  Stalin  and  all  he  stood  fur. 
It  Is  a  thought  that  may  well  disturb  those 
survivors  of  the  Cosi>ack  Corps  now  living 
abroad  in  sad  disillusionment. 

Only  someone  familiar  with  the  pro-Soviet 
atmosphere  of  those  years  and  the  reality  of 
world  war  can  Judge  whether  or  not  the  vio- 
lence that  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  unavoid- 
able, whether  one  can  Justify  the  cold  deci- 
sion to  sacrifice  Russian  lives,  initially  in 
order  to  save  British  lives,  subsequently  lu 
order  to  advance  American  and  British  for- 
eign policy.  'If  the  choice  is  between  bard- 
ship  to  our  men  and  death  to  Russians  the 
choice  is  plain,'  wrote  P.  J.  Grigg — In  a  state- 
ment which  many  people  today  will  find 
shocking  but  which  made  perfect  sense  amid 
the  slaughter  of  war.  Those  were  ruthless 
times  and  one  detects  more  than  a  touch  of 
ruthlessness  In  the  words  of  Foreign  Secre- 
turv  Anthony  Eden  who  recommended  tlie 
Yalta  Agreenient  to  his  Cabinet  colleagues, 
who  acknowledged  that  It  wovild  mean  send- 
ing Russians  to  their  deaths  but  concluded 
that  °it  Is  no  concern  of  ours  what  measures 
any  Allied  government.  Including  the  Soviet 
government,  takes  as  regards  their  own  na- 
tionals,' that  'we  don't  want  them  here'  and 
that  'we  cannot  afford  to  be  sentimental 
about  this.' 

Once  this  policy  was  laid  down  the  suicides 
and  violence  which  followed  could  only  have 
been  avoided  If  there  were  widespread  dis- 
obedience in  the  field — an  unlikely  even- 
tuality at  such  a  time.  One  must  assume, 
though,  that  tlie  American  and  British  lead- 
ers who  took  the  decision  did  not  realize  that 
the  violence  would  be  quite  so  bad.  They 
anticipated  having  to  hand  Russians  over  to 
rough  Justice  and  possible  execution,  but 
they  did  not  realize  that  hatred  of  the  Bol- 
.sheviks  was  so  strong  among  the  hard  core  of 
recalcitrants.  They  did  not  foresee  that  thou- 
sands would  resist  repatriation  In  pitched 
battles,  that  many  would  commit  suicide, 
that  a  man  would  murder  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  that  mothers  would  drown  their 
babies  rather  than  have  them  returned  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

One  must  hope  that,  had  they  for«»seen 
this,  they  would  not  have  signed  .such  a  rigid 
agreement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  "I HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Ml-.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pay  tribute  to  former 
Congressman  John  F.  Shelley.  Mayor 
Shelley  had  served  his  city,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  his  State,  California,  for  over 
40  dedicated  years.  His  main  interest  was 
in  organized  lal)or,  being  elected  to  the  * 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  later 
serving  as  president  of  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  Beyond  his 
8  years  in  the  California  State  Senate, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1950  and  sei^ved  the  people 
of  California  in  this  capacity  for  the  next 
six  consecutive  terms.  He  returned  to 
San  Francisco  in  1964  to  become  mayor 
of  that  city. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
prai.se  former  Congressman  Shelley  on 
his  dedication  to  the  people  of  California, 
an  example  which  my  colleagues  should 
be  jjioud  to  acknowledge. 
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POLISH  AMERICANS  CONGRESS 
HONORS  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
State  Division  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  honored  one  of  their  people 
who  carved  a  niche  for  himself  in  the 
annals  of  American  history  with  his  ex- 
ploits duiing  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence— Gen.  Count  Casmir  Pulaski. 

Born  to  nobility.  General  Pulaski 
fought  with  his  father.  Count  Joseph 
Pulaski,  against  the  domination  of  Po- 
land by  Stanislaus  n  In  1768.  Tliey  bat- 
tled valiantly  but  eventually  their  out- 
numbered forces  were  crushed  and  the 
family  estates  confiscated.  Pulaski,  how- 
ever, would  not  give  up  the  fight.  He 
fled  to  Turkey  In  1772,  spending  several 
years  there  in  a  futile  attempt  to  enlist 
Turkish  support  against  Russia.  Finally, 
penniless  and  destitute,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Paris  where  arrangements  were 
made  through  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
bring  him  to  the  United  States  for  serv- 
ice in  the  war  against  England. 

After  receiving  his  commission  in  the 
Continental  Army,  Pulaski  reported  to 
General  Washington  and  fought  with 
distinction  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
in  1777.  Throughout  his  career  in  Amer- 
ica, he  held  various  command  positions 
and  on  October  9,  1779,  was  severely 
wounded  leading  a  cavalry  charge 
against  tlie  British.  Pulaski  was  taken 
aboard  the  American  ship  Wasp  where 
surgeons  were  unable  to  save  his  life  and 
he  is  beheved  to  have  died  on  October 
11.  It  has  never  been  established 
whether  General  Pulaski  was  biuied  at 
sea,  beneath  the  oaks  on  St.  Helena's 
Island,  or  at  Greenwich,  Ga. 

However,  for  the  past  29  years,  the 
Polish-American  Congress  has  paid 
tribute  to  this  gallant  soldier  and  it  was 
r.y  privilege  to  address  this  year's  ob- 
servance, which  was  held  in  the  Polish 
Falcon  Auditoriiun  at  97  South  18th 
Street  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Among  the  personalities  taking  part  in 
the  program,  October  26,  were:  Henry 
J.  Zygmimt,  president  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  PAC;  Rev. 
Marcel  Pasiecznik  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers;  Francis  Lysakowski,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Polish  National  Alliance; 
Stephen  Grabowski,  director  of  the  Po- 
lish Roman  Catholic  Union;  Mary  R. 
Stecki,  directress  of  the  PRCU;  Rev. 
Miroslaw  Wojcicki,  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Josaphat's  Church;  Viola  Smykla 
Steel,  vocal  soloist  and  Gertrude  Gun- 
ther,  her  accompanist;  and  Walter  J. 
Laska,  president  of  the  Polish  Falcons 
of  America. 

Mr  Speaker.  Polish  Americans  are 
.iustifiably  proud  of  their  contributions 
to  the  heritage  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Polish-American  Congress  should  be 
commended  for  perpetuating  the  story 
of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski.  I  salute  the 
ofiBcers  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Di- 
rision  of  the  PAC— Mr.  Zygmunt.  presi- 
dent,  Mr.  Lysakowski,   \ice   president; 
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Mrs.  Elmlra  Kluvo.  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Stecki,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Emily  McEl- 
roy — its  board  of  directors  and  its  mem- 
bership for  preserving  this  piece  of 
Americana. 


IN  MEMORIAM— BRICE  UNION 
TAYLOR 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALZFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  request  the  privilege 
of  the  House  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Rev.  Brice  Union  Taylor,  associate 
pastor  of  the  First  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
first  ail-American  football  player  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  who 
succumbed  September  18,  in  Downey, 
Calif. 

Reverend  Taylor  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Indian  Chief 
Tecumseh.  He  was  bom  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1902,  and  rose  from  his  first  job 
as  a  janitor  to  become  a  college  presi- 
dent in  Texas,  a  coach,  and  a  doctor  of 
divinity. 

Although  born  without  a  left  hand,  he 
excelled  in  football,  basketball,  and 
track,  bringing  a  number  of  firsts  to  his 
college  alma  mater. 

In  the  spring  of  1925  he  was  a  sprinter, 
hurdler,  and  relay  runner  on  the  USC 
track  team  which  startled  the  Nation  by 
winning  the  IC4A  championship  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reverend  Taylor  won  the  100-yard 
dash  with  a  9.8  time,  won  the  220-yard 
high  hurdles,  and  was  the  lead  runner 
on  the  mile  relay  team  that  broke  the 
world  record  that  memorable  day  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1924  he  was  the  stai-ting  fullback 
on  the  USC  grid  team.  The  following 
year.  Coach  Howard  Jones  moved  Tay- 
lor to  running  guard.  During  that  sea- 
son, Mr.  Taylor  was  on  the  field  for  all 
but  4  minutes  of  USC's  11  games,  and  he 
was  named  an  All-American  by  Collier's 
magazine  and  International  News  Serv- 
ice. His  record  for  minutes  played  in  a 
single  season  still  stands  at  USC. 

Brice  Taylor  was  a  powerful  man 
physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually. 
These  attributes  are  evident  in  his  ac- 
complishments on  the  athletic  field,  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  education 
and  his  dedication  to  the  human  rights 
of  all  peoples.  A  concept  he  practiced  as 
a  member  of  the  clergy. 

Just  as  in  his  coaching  days  there  was 
no  generation  gap  so  was  he  able  to  re- 
late to  people  in  the  game  of  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  moral  values,  there  was 
mutual  respect,  deep  undei"standing,  and 
love.  Neither  time,  nor  age.  nor  status, 
nor  pride  served  to  strip  away  the  easy 
camaraderie  he  shared  with  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  one  thmg  I  think  Brice — "the 
mightiest  Trojan  of  them  all" — would 
ask  of  us  is  that  we  continue  in  the  di- 
rection his  life,  like  a  compass  pointed. 
That  we  go  forth  v.ith  all  the  efforts  we 
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can  muster  toward  the  highest  achieve- 
ment life  has  to  offer. 

That  we  go  forth  with  the  highest 
achievement  might  well  be: 

To  instill  into  our  youth  strength  of 
character. 

To  provide  leadership  for  commimity 
and  church. 

To  teach,  but  through  teaching  to 
learn. 

To  stand  firm,  and  taJl  and  confident 
in  life's  darkest  moments. 

To  love,  to  understand,  and  to  pray. 

To  make  a  home  for  the  homeless 
children. 

Mr.  Taylor  leaves  behind  a  devoted 
wife  Dora,  a  retired  teacher  and  gradu- 
ate of  USC  and  three  children,  Cyrus, 
Henry,  and  E>ora  Ada.  He  once  said  that 
he  had  a  beautiful  life  and  I  sincerely 
hope  his  loved  ones  will  continue  to  en- 
joy a  beautiful  life. 


REMARKS  OF  GENERAL  BROWN 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  de- 
famatory remarks  made  by  Gen.  George 
S.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  In  a  public  address  to  law  stu- 
dents at  DulvC  University,  General  Brown 
spoke  in  an  Ill-advised  and  clearly 
bigoted  manner  concerning  mihtary  as- 
sistance to  Israel  and  Jewish  lobbying 
influence  in  Congress.  General  Brown's 
comments  show  an  irresponsible  attitude 
toward  his  public  utterances  and  a  dis- 
tinct lack  of  commonsense  judgment. 
Such  remarks  can  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom  and 
tolerance  upon  v>lilch  this  coimtry  was 
foimded. 

In  particular,  the  general's  statements 
that  Jews  control  the  major  banks  and 
newspapers  in  this  country  are  to  be 
deplored.  These  remarks  are  both  stereo- 
typed and  vmtrue;  further,  they  are  seri- 
ously damaging  to  the  Jewish  people  in 
that  they  tend  to  grossly  misdirect  blame 
toward  them  for  our  present  economic 
dilemma.  In  reality,  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  own  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  newspapers  m  this  country  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  banks.  So-called 
Jewish  "control"  of  these  institutions  is 
an  all  too  familiar  and  pernicious 
canard. 

Fiu-ther,  the  general's  statements  con- 
cerning a  Jewish  lobby  manipulated  by 
a  foreign  power  are  both  anti-Semitic 
and  un-American.  Such  remarks  serve 
to  negate  the  valuable  contributions 
made  by  American  Jews  to  all  aspects  of 
American  life. 

Much  as  I  am  distressed  by  the  con- 
tent of  General  Brown's  public  discoui^se, 
I  am  even  more  alarmed  by  the  inter- 
ference by  an  ofiRcer  of  the  military  in 
Uie  affairs  of  state.  Such  interference  is 
an  affront  to  all  who  respect  our  system 
ol  checks  and  balances. 

General  Brown's  allegations  against 
the  pfoplc  of  the  Axrierican  Jewish  com- 
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munity  are  nonfactuaJ  and  racist.  Such 
statements  impair  the  dignity  and  credi- 
bility of  his  high  office.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  call  on  President  Ford  to 
exercise  appropriate  dl.sciplinary  action 
in  this  matter. 


THE     CROP    GAMBLE:     WILL    THE 
PARMER  WIN  IN  1974? 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    .MtKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF-S 

Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.s  we 
become  more  and  more  concerned  with 
rising  food  and  fiber  prices  and  work  on 
new  agi-lcultural  legislation,  I  think  it  is 
Imperative  that  each  one  of  lis  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
risks  faced  by  the  American  farmer  to- 
day. 

Fuel,  equipment,  fertilizer,  seed,  and 
labor  costs  have  all  skyrocketed.  Yet. 
these  are  areas  where  the  average  farmer 
can  do  vei-y  little  corner  cutting.  Once 
he  makes  the.se  investments,  a  few  days 
of  bad  weather  can  wipe  him  out.  In 
some  years,  he  would  do  just  as  well  to 
make  his  gamble  at  a  Las  Vegas  casino. 
It  would  be  a  lot  more  fun,  less  work, 
and  he  would  know  in  1  night  whether 
he  could  afford  to  feed  his  family  for  the 
next  year. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  Blythe- 
ville  Cornier  News  which  outlines  the 
various  obstacles  the  farmer  must  meet 
and  overcome  In  order  to  have  a  success- 
ful year  and  produce  the  food  crops  to 
feed  and  clothe  his  family  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation: 
(Prom  the  Blytlieville  Courier  News,  Nov.  20, 

1974) 

The  Crop  Gamble:  In  1974.  the  Farmkr  May 

Be  a  LosbR 

(By  Jim  Branum) 

Indian  summer  weather  came  In  early 
October  laying  beautiful  upon  the  land  or 
Northeast  Arkansas.  Wherever  the  eyes  fall, 
the  view  was  that  of  combines  and  cotton 
pickers,  man  and  machine  working  to  beat 
the  wind  and  rain  sure  to  come.  Thus,  If  not 
the  greatest  game  of  chance  played  by  man, 
certainly  farming  would  be  the  next  In  line 
as  the  '74  season  ncars  Its  end. 

All  bets  are  in,  the  pot  is  being  counted, 
whether  It  is  win,  lose,  or  draw  is  not  known, 
yet  all  estimated  yields  are  down.  The  farm- 
ers knew  the  deck  was  stacked  early  in  the 
season. 

For  instance,  at  the  end  of  April  when 
cotton  should  have  been  planted,  the  Mother 
Nature  played  her  bad  weather  card.  Thus, 
it  was  the  middle  of  May  and  later  before 
cotton  could  be  planted. 

Late  August  proved  once  again  that  the 
farmer  was  playing  against  a  slacked  deck. 
The  weather  turned  cool. 

Results  of  the  cool  weather  was  cotton 
plants  with  beautiful  foliage  but  fruit  which 
did  not  mature,  leaving  bolls  the  cotton 
picker  would  be  unable  to  harvest.  Thus, 
adverse  conditions  have  cost  the  Mississippi 
County  cotton  farmer,  on  the  overaU  aver- 
age, 130  lbs.  of  cotton  per  acre  compared 
to  the  '73  season  when  pounds  per  acre  aver- 
aged 500  lbs.  And,  if  an  additional  step  back- 
ward into  '72  is  taken,  it  compares  to  a  534 
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lbs.  per  acre  average.  One  finds  the  farmer's 
yields  goUig  down  while  at  the  same  time, 
his  costs  are  going  up.  As  one  farmer  esti- 
mated it,  he  could  hftve  produced  two  of  the 
600  lbs.  per  acre  crops  on  the  dollars  It  has 
cost  to  produce  the  350  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  to  soybeans. 
Last  year  the  yield  was  31  bushel^  to  the 
acre.  At  this  writing,  the  average  !per  acre 
is  22  bushels  with  a  good  chance  of  the  aver- 
aging going  down. 

The  farmer  makes  the  professional  gambler 
look  like  penny-ante  players.  T'is  doubtful 
there  is  any  other  group  of  people  who  put 
their  security  along  with  all  they  possess  on 
the  line  so  completely  as  do  the  farmers  year 
after  year.  If  a  dirt  farmer,  in  any  given  year 
rolls  snake  eyes  (loses  a  complete  crop) 
many  of  them  are  out  of  business  either  to 
find  other  jobs  or  start  back  at  the  bottom 
to  climb  the  unsteady  ladder  of  the  profes- 
sional gambler. 

Cllde  Barnett  lives  in  Reiser,  Daruett  farms 
4,200  acres  of  the  Delta  land.  The  4,200  acres 
puts  Barnett  in  the  big  farmer  (gambler) 
class.  The  average  farm  for  Mississippi 
County,  according  to  the  1969  Agricultural 
Census  was  441  acre.s.  This,  simply  put,  means 
Barnett  will  have  nine  times  the  loss  of  his 
average-size  farmer  neighbor  in  the  event 
he  draws  a  losing  hand. 

elide  Inventories  11  tractors  and  acces- 
sories, three  combines,  three  cottonpickers 
with  a  total  Inventory  of  an  estimated 
3325.000  on  today's  marker. 

It  staggers  the  imagination  to  think  that 
nearly  $200,000  of  Barnett's  money  is  tied  up 
in  equipment  used  only  from  si.x  to  le.i 
weeks  out  of  the  farming  year. 

Combines  are  in  xxse  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks;  whereas,  the  cottonplcker  i.s  worked 
from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Barnett  estimates 
the  co.st  to  replace  his  combines  on  today's 
market  to  be  MO.OOO.  His  col.tonpickers  are 
valued  at  approximately  $105,000.  For  the 
cottonplcker.  Barnett's  figures  are  not  far 
wrong.  One  dealer  said  he  .sold  the  '73  mode! 
cottonplcker  for  $26,000,  the  '74  model  for 
$29,800,  and  the  '75  model  would  go  up  in 
price  $7,500  to  jnrAe  the  new  cottonplcki  r 
cost  $37,300.  The.se  are  base  prices. 

On  September  i;5,  1974.  Barnett  purchustd 
a  new  combine,  the  cost  was  $28,797.26.  Just 
to  look  at  the  figure,  $28,797.26,  pa.ssing 
over  It  without  thought,  one  is  apt  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  with  a  "so-what"  attitude. 

But  look  at  those  figures  again.  'With  thi.-; 
in  mind,  Barnett  bought  a  combine  on 
Nov.  16,  1972,  with  trade-in  and  interest,  at 
a  cost  of  $16,180.96.  In  Just  two  years  th«?re 
has  been  a  $12,616.30  price  ini;rea.se,  or  the 
price  of  a  modest  home. 

And  the  machine  will  only  be  used  for 
eight  to  ten  weeks  then  set  up  and  depreciate 
for  the  next  11  months. 

Putting  more  emphasis  on  the  $'28,797.26 
and  the  home  idea,  Barnett  could  have 
bought  hi  his  hometown  of  Kelser  a  newly 
constructed  brick  home  with  $14,000,  putting 
the  other  $14,797.26  in  a  certificate  of  deposit 
savings  account  at  seven  percent.  There 
would  be  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  up- 
keep on  the  new  home. 

When  It  comes  time  to  t«ke  a  hand  in  the 
new  game  at  the  beginning  of  the  farming 
season,  Barnett  antes  up,  puts  in  the  pot 
his  estimated  inventory  of  machinery  and 
equipment  of  $325,000. 

Then  he  borrows  money  to  buy  seed,  to 
pay  the  12  farmhands,  eight  of  them 
whether  they  work  or  not  on  a  weekly  basis. 
This  Is  the  price  Barnett  will  pay  to  take 
new  cards  or  bis  turn  at  the  dice  In  the  next 
game  of  chance. 

The  odds  the  farmer  is  against  are  tlie 
whims  of  nature  and  the  market  and,  of 
course,  bad  health  has  to  be  considered. 
The  cost  to  stay  In  tlie  game  is  out  of  sight. 
But  consider  this:  In  the  last  two  years 
fuel  has  gone  from    J6  cents  per  gallon   to 
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S.S^i  cents  per  gallon.  Fertilizer  has  gone 
from  $60  a  ton  two  years  ago  to  $240,  if 
it  can  be  found  on  today's  market. 

Barnett  was  approached  with  the  idea  of 
liquidating,  turning  his  estimated  $325,000 
into  cash.  He  could  walk  off  of  the  street 
Into  a  bank  In  BlythevlUe,  to  any  teller's 
window,  put  his  $325,000  into  a  certificate 
of  deposit  savings  account,  long-term  at  7 
per  cent  and  without  turning  a  hand  would 
earn  $22,750  per  year,  or  he  could  put  the 
money  in  a  short-term  accomit  of  renewal 
every  three  months  at  over  9  per  cent. 

If  the  idea  had  ever  occurred  to  Barnett, 
he  didn't  mention  it  and  seemed  to  push  the 
idea   from   his  mind   at  once. 

Ruth,  Barnett's  wife,  came  to  the  field 
about  10  o'clock,  one  morning.  Cllde  had 
been  on  the  Job  since  5  a.m.  He  had  three 
combines  in  the  field. 

Ruth  had  brought  coffee  and  to  report 
some  of  the  morning  activities.  Stich  as,  the 
man  would  come  to  lay  the  cutetone  and 
tlie  brick  would  be  in.  Mary  Jane  Kay,  an 
elderly  lady  of  100  years,  had  walked  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Sleeping  and  the  fiuieral 
would  be  on  Saturday. 

Ruth  then  teased  Clide  for  not  huvihg 
shaved  before  going  to  work.  A  way  of  life. 
Simple'.'  Anything  but.  Change  their  way  of 
ilfe?  Only  if  forced. 

In  another  few  weeks  for  Mississippi 
County  at  least,  the  cotton  and  soybeans 
nip.y  be  out  of  the  fields.  All  have  lost  in 
comparison  to  the  '72-73  season  b»it  not  so 
completely  that  they  will  not  take  a  hand 
in  the  new  game  in  the  '75  season. 

In  fact,  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
furmors  have  already  taken  their  cards  In 
I  hat  t'lcy  have  planted  winter  wheat.  Bar- 
I'ett  has  planted  800  acres  of  wheat.  If  Lady 
Lurk  smiles  upon  him.  It  should  yield  about 
:{5  bushels  to  the  acre. 

If  the  Pickle  Lady  does  not  smile,  Barnett 
could  \ie  looking  for  40  acres  and  a  used 
tractor  along  witii  tooK  to  start  over,  or  a 
grease-monkey  Job,  anything  to  feed  the 
fanuly  until  he  could  fiud  a  way  to  take 
another  hand  to  play  in  tlie  bfg  giir.e  of 
f^iiming;    once    ngnln. 


AMERICA'S    BUSINESSMEN 
EEOC— A  NIGHTMARE  FOR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OK   OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission — EEOC — is  a  relatively  new 
Federal  agency.  Despite  its  short  period 
of  existence,  however,  it  is  already  well 
known  inside  our  Nation's  busines.s 
community. 

As  most  busine.ssmen  have  learned,  the 
EEOC  determines  whether  a  company  has 
hired  and  properly  advanced  enougli 
minorities  witliln  the  company  organiza- 
tion. Failure  to  do  so  can  result  in  a  Fed- 
eral discrimination  suit  by  the  EEOC 
against  the  company. 

America's  businessmen  have  also  dis- 
covered that  the  EEOC  is  an  ever- 
worsening  nightmare.  Actions  taken  by 
that  agency  are  resulting  in  more  Gov- 
errunent  red  tape,  harassment  by  low- 
level  bureaucrats,  and  additional  casts 
of  doing  business. 

Many  businesses  find  themselves  being 
slowly  strangled  as  they  seek  to  comply 
with  the  va.st  network  of  EEOC  regula- 
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tions.  Compliance  is  no  easy  matter.  Em- 
ployers are  confronted  with  page  after 
page  of  detailed  rules  and  forms.  Even 
the  employer's  guide — prepared  by  the 
EEOC  as  a  summary  of  the  law — runs 
over  150  pages. 

Faced  with  this  complexity,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  some  companies  have  turned 
to  specialist  consulting  firms  to  deter- 
mine their  potential  vulnerability.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  August  2, 
1974,  Wall  Street  Journal,  companies  are 
paying  these  consulting  firms  $10,000  to 
$100,000  to  find  out  where  they  are  vul- 
nerable ad  how  much  it  could  cost 
them.  Boyle-Kirkman  Associates,  Inc., 
for  example,  charges  a  companj'  with  500 
employees  $22,000  to  conduct  such  a 
survey. 

The  consulting  fees,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  cost  of  doing  business.  Much 
of  the  cost  eventually  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  further  fueling  our 
present  inflation. 

It  Is  the  small  businessman,  however, 
who  is  especially  vulnerable  to  EEOC 
attack.  He  cannot  come  up  with  the 
thousands  of  dollars  necessai-y  to  hire  a 
consulting  firm.  He  cannot  afford  to 
employ  nonproductive  staff  personnel 
just  to  handle  additional  government 
paperwork.  He  cannot  bear  the  expense 
of  costly  litigation  fees  and  perhaps  even 
settlement  costs  should  the  issue  go  to 
court. 

It  is  time  to  cut  back  rather  than  ex- 
pand Government  control  and  bureau- 
cratic red  tape.  Otherv.ise  we  run  the  risk 
of  slowly  strangling  America's  business- 
men to  death. 


THE    DANGER    OF    WAR    BETWEEN 
ISRAEL  AND  THE  ARABS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEaENTATlVtd 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  ominous.  Tlie  danger  of  a  new 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  very 
real  and  the  potential  for  a  world  war 
is  ever  present  in  such  a  situation. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  weakness  on  the 
part  of  our  Nation.  We  are  the  one  real 
hope  for  peace  in  the  area.  We  must  be 
in  a  position  of  negotiating  from 
strength. 

I  urge  Secretary  Ki.ssinger  to  renew 
and  redouble  his  peace  efforts  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation. 

I  also  support  the  resolution  of  No- 
vember 10,  1974  by  the  New  York  metro- 
politan Region,  United  Synagogue  of 
America,  on  the  status  of  the  PLO  which 
is  set  forth  ^  follows: 

Whereas  the  Palestine  Liberation  Oiganlza- 
tlon  is  dedicated  to  acts  of  violence  and  ter- 
rorism, and  whereas  the  PLO  does  not  rep- 
resent the  Palestlnlnn  people,  and  whereas 
the  PLO  has  committed  acts  of  destruction 
including,  but  not  limited  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Wasfi  Tel,  Premier  of  Jordan,  the 
slaughter  of  18  christian  pUgrlms  at  LOD 
airport,  the  murder  of  11  members  of  the 
Israel   Olj-mpic  team   In  Munich,  the  mur- 
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der  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Khartoum, 
the  murder  of  18  men,  women  and  chUdren 
at  Klryat  Shmona,  the  murder  of  24  Israeli 
school  children  at  Maalot,  the  hijacking  or 
destruction  of  Pan  Am,  TWA,  Swissair, 
Lufthansa,  Japan  Air  Lines  and  Ta.M  air- 
planes, therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  165 
congregations  represented  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  region  of  the  United  Synagogue 
of  America  with  an  approximate  membership 
of  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  men,  women 
and  children  calls  upon  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  refuse  to  grant  de  facto  or 
de  Jure  recognition  to  the  PLO. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
iise  its  influence  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  PLO  at  meetings  of  the  general  as- 
semblv. 

That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
use  its  veto  power  if  necessary  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
member.'ihip  In  the  United  Nations  of  the 
PLO,  under  that  name  or  any  other  name, 
governmental  or  non-govermnental  that  it 
may  use. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  in  the  con- 
vention assembled  do  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  continued  struggle  for  honorable  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  that  will  afford  security 
and  confidence  in  the  continued  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Israel. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  NO.  2 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   ILLINOIS 
l.\'  I-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mi'.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  provided  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  segment  of  the  trans- 
portf.tion  industry. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 

to  an  editorial  by  radio  and  TV  station 

WGN,    Chicago,    broadcast    on    Friday, 

November  1,  to  which  I  fully  subscribe: 

Railroad  Saf£tt  No.  2 

(WGN  editorial,  November  1, 1974 > 

If  some  progre.ss  Is  better  than  no  prog- 
ress, then  we  must  be  pleased  with  some  new 
rules  issued  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. The  new  rules  govern  tank  cars 
which  contain  expIoi>ive  materials.  The  rules 
were  issued  because  of  two  disasters  this 
summer,  one  at  Decatur  which  killed  seven 
and  injured  one  hundred  and  forty-five, 
and  the  other  at  Houston  which  took  one  life 
and  injured  slxty-slx. 

The  rules  do  two  basic  things  to  Improve 
safety.  First,  the  tank  cars  cannot  be  treated 
the  same  way  other  cars  are  treated  In  freight 
assembly  yards.  They  can't  be  given  a  down- 
hill shove  so  gravity  and  automated  switches 
guide  them  to  the  appropriate  track  where 
they  bang  into  the  car  to  which  they  are 
to  be  coupled.  Ending  these  low-speed  col- 
lisions should  reduce  the  chance  of  dam- 
age to  the  tanker,  damage  which  could  split 
or  puncture  it  sending  gas  or  flame  on  a 
deadly  path.  The  second  new  rule  requires 
the  railroads  to  notify  their  employees  when 
they  are  handling  these  potentially  dan- 
gerous cars. 

These  measures  are  fine  as  far  as  they 
go.  What  about  the  general  deterioration  of 
equipment  and  trackage  all  over  the  country, 
deterioration  responsible  for  a  large  number 
of  the  seventy-one  hundred-plus  derail- 
ments reported  last  year? 

The  railroad  Industry  says  it  can't  afford  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  doing.  Tlie  federal 
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government  should  not  be  expected  to  bail 
out  the  railroads  even  to  the  extent  of 
safety  needs  at  taxpayer  expense.  However, 
if  there  were  less  government  economic  regu- 
lation of  raUroads  and  the  transportation 
Industry  in  general,  sound  business  prac- 
tice might  provide  the  money  to  do  the 
Job,  while  competition  might  provide  the 
impetus. 


IS  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELEVANT 
ANY  MORE'? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedyicsday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  years 
have  seen  the  United  Nations  change  a 
great  deal.  We  have  witnessed  the  expul- 
sion of  our  friend  the  Repubhc  of  China. 
We  have  seen  an  attempt  to  exclude 
South  Africa  entirely.  The  latest  sad  epi- 
sode was  the  giving  of  a  podium  to  a  ter- 
rorist leader — Yasu-  Arafat.  A  former 
delegate  to  the  U.N.  and  also  the  fonner 
Governor  of  Virginia,  Colgate  W.  Dar- 
den,  Jr.,  has  suggested  that  now  m:;y  be 
the  time  to  abandon  the  United  Nations 
and  find  some  other  way  to  maintain 
world  peace.  Fonner  Govei-nor  Darden's 
speech  at  the  Virginia  Militai^  Institute, 
in  turn  sparked  an  editorial  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. Both  items  from  that  paper  of  No- 
vember 12  and  14,  1974,  respectively,  fol- 
low for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues : 
Darden  Proposes  Reexaminino  UJ*. 

Lexington. — Former  Gov.  Colgate  W.  Har- 
den Jr.  said  Monday  the  United  Nations 
.should  be  abandoned  and  some  other  way 
found  to  maintain  world  peace  if  the  U.N.'s 
structure  cannot  be  changed  to  "bring  about 
a  reasonable  balance  between  the  members." 

"To  achieve  world  peace,  it  is  my  thought 
that  some  form  of  collective  action  offers  still 
ilie  best  hc^e,"  Darden  told  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Instltvite  corps  of  cadets.  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  world  government  can  be  made  to 
work." 

But,  he  added,  "I'm  afraid  the  United  Na- 
tions offers  little  real  hope. 

"The  structtire  of  the  present  organization 
should  be  reexamined,  and  if  it  cannot  be  re- 
vamped so  as  to  bring  about  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  members,  it  should  be 
abandoned  and  some  other  plan  devised." 

In  the  meantime,  Darden  said,  "it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  remain  strong 
militarily  and  resolute  in  its  determination 
to  protect  her  interests  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  my  deeply  held  belief  that  only  the 
strong  wlU  remahi  free  In  the  world  in  which 
w-e  live." 

Darden.  who  served  as  governor  throughout 
World  War  II.  came  to  VMI  to  receive  the 
New  Market  Medal,  the  histitute's  highest 
award. 

The  award  was  presented  during  Fotmders 
Day  ceremonies  marking  the  135th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Institute. 

Abandon  the   UN'/ 

Norjtnally  when  an  organization  is  not  serv- 
ing a  useful  purpose,  the  answer  is  to  reform 
it  or  close  up  shop. 

But  suggestions  that  this  standard  be  ap- 
plied to  the  United  Nations  are  usually  dis- 
missed as  the  blathering  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremists. 

As  the  actions  of  a  UN  Geneial  Assembly 
controlled  by  the  Third  World-Communist 
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bloc  have  become  ever  more  bizarre,  however, 
thoughtful  Amerlc&ns  are  gradually  being 
forced  to  rethtcik  the  question  of  whether 
the  UN  any  longer  has  a  reason  or  a  right  to 
exist. 

Yest«rday's  appearance-by-lnvltatlon  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  Yaslr  Arafat, 
the  Palestinian  terrorist  leader.  Is  Just  one 
more  cause  for  renewed  reflection.  When  last 
observed  before  opening  the  world  forum  to 
Arafat,  plotter  of  hijackings,  kidnappings  and 
murders,  and  unelected  representative  of  a 
state  that  doesnt  exist,  the  General  Assembly 
was  closing  Its  forum  to  one  of  its  charter 
member-states.  South  Africa. 

Former  Virginia  Gov.  Colgate  W.  Darden 
Jr.,  for  one,  thinks  It  is  time  to  start  thinking 
the  once-unthinkable:  Maybe  the  UN  should 
be  abandoned.  Unless  It  can  be  restructured 
Into  an  effective,  balanced  organization  offer- 
ing real  hope  for  solution  of  world  problems, 
that  should  be  the  case,  he  told  Virginia 
Military  Institute  cadets  Monday. 

Mr.  Darden,  who  was  this  state's  World 
War  II  governor  and  U.  S.  representative  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly  In  1955,  believes 
In  International  cooperation.  If  the  UN  la 
scuttled,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put 
something  better  in  its  place.  In  his  view. 

Some  form  of  collective  action  remains  the 
"best  hope"  of  establishing  an  enduring  peace, 
but,  realistically,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinoe  to  have  a  strong  military  and  a  strong 
will  to  protect  Its  freedoms  and  Its  vital 
Interests  Into  the  Indefinite  future,  he  added. 
Mr.  Darden's  timely  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  UN  ought  to  stimulate  worth- 
while debate  as  to  whether  America  should 
continue  to  furnish  refuge  to  a  world  organi- 
zation that  seems  to  have  lost  Its  moral 
and  Intellectual  compass. 


THE  VETO  OP  THE  FREEDOM  OF  IN- 
FORMATION ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20.  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  12471.  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  amendment  as  an  Impor- 
tant step  to  ending  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious Government  secrecy. 

Public  confidence  in  Government  is 
probably  at  the  lowest  level  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  At  least  a  part  of  the  loss 
of  confidence  can  be  traced  to  the  perva- 
sive secrecy  in  which  Government  agen- 
cies attempt  to  shroud  their  activities. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  the  Freedom 
of  Infoi-mation  Act  to  insure  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  have  access  to 
basic  nonclassified  information  concern- 
ing activities  undertaken  by  our  Govern- 
ment's executive  agencies.  Since  that 
time,  tlie  agencies  have  established  a 
number  of  impediments  to  ciicumveut 
the  intention  of  Congress. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  12471 
would  remove  these  impediments  and  re- 
assert the  intention  of  Congre.ss  as  stated 
in  the  original  legislation. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  public  ac- 
ces.s  to  records  on  the  basLs  of  reasonable 
description  of  tlie  document  rather  than 
requiring  a  specific  title  or  file  number 
as  is  presently  tlae  ca.;e  in  many  agencies. 

Second,  it  provides  that  an  agency 
jniist  ic.'pond  to  a  citizen  inquiry  within 
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10  days  of  the  request.  If  the  agency  re- 
fuses to  furnish  the  requested  informa- 
tion and  the  citizen  appeals  that  deci- 
sion, the  agency  must  process  the  appeal 
and  render  a  decision  within  20  days. 

Next,  the  bill  provides  that  courts  can 
conduct  an  in  camera  review  of  docu- 
ments that  have  been  classified  as  secret 
to  determine  whether  the  classification 
was  proper  under  the  prevailing  statutes 
and  regulations. 

Finally,  in  those  cases  where  the 
courts  determine  that  Government  per- 
sonnel have  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
withheld  records,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission must  conduct  an  investigation 
to  determine  if  disciplinary  action  is 
warranted. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  at  this  time 
when  openness  in  Government  is  so  cru- 
cial, the  President  has  seen  fit  to  veto 
the  bill.  It  Is  time  to  reverse  our  propen- 
sity for  executive  branch  secrecy  by  en- 
acting this  bill.  Upholding  the  veto  would 
only  continue  to  sanction  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  of  withholding  informa- 
tion that  should  be  made  public. 


WHAT  THE  ELECTIONS  MEAN 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OP    CALOrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
pundits  throughout  America  have  been 
studying  the  outcome  of  the  election  of 
November  5  with  each  formulating  their 
own  theories  on  the  results.  The  products 
of  this  brainstorming  are  diverse  and  too 
often  merely  confirm  the  preconceived 
bias  of  the  theoretician. 

It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to  read 
an  editorial  of  Mr.  Tom  Nash  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Seaside  Post  News-Senti- 
nel, a  newspaper  serving  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  California,  which  presented  some 
unembelllshed  facts.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

What  th«  Blkctions  Mean 
(By  Tom  Nash) 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  various 
offices  Is  behind  us  with  most  of  us  being 
elated  over  the  outcome  (and  I  personally 
think  this  Is  premature) ,  and  some  of  us 
with  deep  regret. 

Differences  are  being  patched  up,  and  new 
plans  are  being  implemented  to  battle  Infla- 
tion, the  number  one  problem  facing  the 
nation.  New  ideas  to  combat  the  apathy  of 
the  American  people  to  Insure  their  Involve- 
ment In  their  government. 

It  was  truly  amazing  the  total  number  of 
registered  voters  who  stayed  away  from  the 
polls,  stating  that  their  vote  didn't  count. 
The  apathy  that  has  been  shown  clearly  re- 
veals that  the  American  people  are  totaUy 
disgruntled  with  the  two  major  parties. 

The  Republicans  lost  favor  behind  the 
Watergate  situation.  The  Democrats  contln- 
tied  to  belabor  the  point,  aided  by  the  press, 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  people  became 
bored  to  tears,  thereby  creating  a  dangerous 
condition  for  the  present  form  of  government 
that  has  made  this  country  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world. 

So  much  nol.se  and  bandying  of  words  al- 
luosc.  led  this  couutry  to  a  one  party  system 
\*Uich  could  have  caused  a  dictatorial  form 
i>r  govLiiimcut  ihat  oculd  have  wreaked  havoc 
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with  our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
yet  we  sat  at  home  and  refused  to  Intercede' 
by  casting  our  ballot  for  what  we  thought 
was  right. 

The  free  press  has  been  given  an  even 
greater  responsibility  now  than  ever  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  responsi- 
bility of  being  a  watchdog  to  Insure  that  the 
American  people  be  kept  abreast  of  what  is 
going  on  In  Congress. 

Already  one  of  the  labor  publications  has 
come  out  with  the  following  statement: 

"The  Nation  needs  a  creative  and  respou- 
sive  Congress  that  will  cooperate  with  the 
new  President  when  it  feels  he  is  on  the  right 
course,  but  be  strong  enough  to  shape  needed 
legUlatlon  Itself  when  the  President's  pro- 
grams are  Inadequate." 

On  the  surface  this  sounds  like  a  good 
statement,  but  can't  you  see  the  In^wsed 
threat? 

The  Republican  party  MUST  begin  their 
recruitment  program  Unmedlately,  and  up- 
permost on  their  program  must  be  the  re- 
education of  the  masses.  They  must  recruit 
many  new  faces,  and  from  these  must  come 
strong  leadership  to  shape  the  plans  for  bal- 
ancing the  scales  In  1976. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  anyone's  thinking 
that  with  the  Congress  being  dominated  by 
the  Democrats,  a  Republican  President  will 
catch  hell  trying  to  Implement  any  programs 
through  tlie  Congress.  Yet  the  blame  for  the 
faUure  will  He  at  his  doorstep.  Just  as  It  has 
been  In  the  past. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for,  at  this  point  In 
time.  Is  that  we  can  survive  the  next  two 
years  without  going  to  war. 

The  country  clamored  for  a  change.  The 
country  received  their  change,  now  let  us 
see  If  It  was  for  the  best,  or  was  It  Jtist 
Jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  RATIONALIZE 
THE  DATING  POLICY  ON  GPO 
PUBLICA-nONS 


HON.  DONALD  M,  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  have  shared  my  an- 
noyance at  finding  that  many  materials 
issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice contain  only  obscure,  hard-to-flnd 
references  to  the  date  of  publication. 
This  creates  needless  dlfiQculty  for  con- 
gressional staff  members  and  other  re- 
searchers, who  often  must  leaf  through 
an  entire  GPO  document  before  discern- 
ing whether  it  is  current  or  out  of  date. 
Persons  compiling  bibliographies  have 
also  complained  about  the  difficulty  in 
finding  dates  of  publication  in  GPO 
documents.  Clearly,  a  system  which 
specifies  a  uniform  location  for  the  date 
of  publication  in  all  GPO  documents  is 
in  order.  I,  therefore,  liave  introduced 
the  following  bill : 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
to  require  that  the  date  of  publication  of 
any  material  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  or  of  any  material  author- 
ized to  be  printed  under  chapter  6  of  that 
title,  appear  on  tl:e  first  page  of  the  mate- 
rial 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
6  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  aiiaing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
iiev;  .section: 
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"§  518.  Date  of  publication  to  appear  ou  first 
page. 

"The  date  of  publication  of  any  material 
for  which  the  printing  Is  done  at  the  Oov- 
emmen.  Printing  Office,  or  which  Is  printed 
pursuant  to  section  602,  603,  or  604  of  this 
title,  shall  appear  on  the  first  page  on  which 
there  Is  printing  In  the  material.". 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  5 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"518.  Date  of  publication  to  appear  on  first 
page.". 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE— THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  aspect  of  the  debate  about  so- 
cialized medicine  that  receives  the  least 
attention  is  the  problem  of  the  consti- 
tutionality    of     such     a     program     of 
fedmedicine.  I  believe  that  this  lack  of 
interest  in  the  problem  of  the  constitu- 
tional basis  for  fedmedicine  is  due  to  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  this  country  that 
the  people  are  and  ought  to  be  rulers. 
Such  an  opinion  leads  logically  to  dis- 
interest in   tlie   Constitution   and   avid 
interest  in  public  opinion  polls  as  the 
proper  guide  for  legislative  action.  For 
that   reason   we   are   regaled   with   the 
latest  news  from  the  pollsters  about  the 
public's  feeling  about  the  "health-care 
crisis"  and  the  proposed  "cures."  Gov- 
ernment by  public  opinion  Is  precisely 
what  the  founders  of  the  American  Na- 
tion sought  to  avoid.  They  recognized 
that  there  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  any 
unlimited  power  on  Earth,  so  they  estab- 
iished  a  government  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution,  as  any  reader 
of  the  Federalist  would  know,  was  de- 
signed to  limit  the  powers  of  government 
so  that  no  single  man  nor  group  of  men 
can  use  the  government  to  achieve  any 
ends  they  desire.  The  limitations  apply 
as  much  to  the  will  of  a  majority  as  to  the 
will  of  one  man.  In  the  basic  questions  of 
government,  counting  noses  is  to  have  as 
little  place  as  sovereign  decrees  by  a  king. 
But  om-  modem  politicians — and  I  am 
afraid  too  many  of  tlie  American  people 
tliemselves— tend  to  think  that  majori- 
ties do  make  right,  that  if  tlie  people 
want  it,  they  should  get  it  and  get  it 
when  they  want  it.  I  disagree.  The  tyran- 
ny of  the  majority — for  it  is  a  tyranny 
when  its  power  is  imlimited — can  be  as 
oppressive  and  as  lethal  as  the  tyranny 
of  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men.  Un- 
limited power  in  the  hands  of  any  man 
will  result  in  a  limited  life  expectancy 
for  other  men.  In  a  democracy,  Uie  ma- 
jorities are  always  changing — one  may 
be  in  a  majority  one  day  and  in  a  minori- 
t.y  tlie  next.  Far  from  curbing  the  appe- 
tite for  power,  as  some  have  suggested, 
this  continual  changing  of  the  majorities 
would  result  in  an  increasingly  fierce 
war  of  evei-yman  against  everyman.  as 
each  struggled  to  impose  his  viewpoints 
on  others.  The  result  would  be  that  out 
of  this  civil  war  of  piesaure  gioups  there 
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would  emerge  one  group  so  powerful  that 
no  one  would  be  able  to  oppose  It  effec- 
tively. This  is  the  path  from  unlimited 
democracy  to  unlimited  dictatorship.  In 
both  forms  of  government  the  constant 
factor  Is  the  unlimited  nature  of  the 
power  that  is  possessed  by  the  ruler, 
whether  that  ruler  be  a  majority  or  a 
single  man.  The  emergence  of  the  dicta- 
tor will  act  as  a  cm-b  on  the  appetite  for 
power  in  some  people  and  will  probably 
be  welcomed  by  most  of  the  people,  for 
it  will  stop  the  chaotic  conditions  that 
prevail  in  such  an  unlimited  democracy. 
Right  now  we  are  seeing  the  expansion 
of  the  civil  warfare  of  democracy  by 
pressure  groups  and  politicians  intent 
upon  socializing  our  still  private  medical 
care  system.  The  struggle  will  not  end 
until :  First,  socialized  medicine  is  a  real- 
ity; or  second,  we  return  to  the  concept 
of  limited  government  and  recognize  the 
Constitution,  not  the  Gallup  poll,  as  the 
source  of  authority  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. If  the  first  of  these  things  hap- 
pens, then  our  descent  into  a  totalitarian 
society — a  society  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  unlimited,  total  power,  is  guar- 
anteed. However,  if  we  return  instead  to 
the  idea  of  a  limited  government,  then 
we  will  not  be  forced  with  the  prospect 
of  socialized  medicine  and  the  totali- 
tarian State.  This  is  because  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  grant  the  central  govern- 
ment the  authority  to  intervene  in  health 
care  in  this  manner.  Anyone  who  pre- 
tends to  see  a  constitutional  justifica- 
tion for  socialized  medicine  or  rational 
health  insurance  has  a  very  vivid  imagi- 
nation. Those  people  who  can  see  justi- 
fication for  their  Socialist  progi-ams  in 
tlie  Con.stitution  are  usually  the  same 
people  who  accuse  conservatives  of  im- 
agining Communists  imder  every  bed. 
They  attribute  their  powers  of  imagina- 
tion  to  everyone  else,   particularly  to 
those  with  whom  they  disagree.  If  there 
ls5  a  conotltutlonal  justification  for  so- 
cialized medicine,  let  the  proponents  of 
fedmedicine  point  It  out.  If  there  is  no 
constitutional  justification  for  socialized 
medicine,  then  let  the  proponents  of  fed- 
medicine keep  silent — or  let  them  say 
publicly  that  they  do  not  recognize  the 
Constitution  as  the  basis  of  this  Govern- 
ment's authority  and  that  their  programs 
are  aimed  at  destroying  the  Constitution. 
I  suspect  that  they  will  not  do  the  lat- 
ter, for  it  would  make  unmistakely  clear 
the  antifieedoni  bias  of  the  proponents 
of  socialized  medicine.  I  believe  that  they 
will  do  what  subverters  of  governments 
have  always  done:  claim  that  they  are 
acting  within  the  established  and  legiti- 
mate order.  The  proponents  of  fedmedi- 
cine will  claim  constitutional  justifica- 
tion for  their  programs — probably  the 
"general  welfare"  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Unfortmiately,  such  a  claim  must 
be  ba&ed   upon  misrepresenting  of  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  and  an  appeal  to 
ignorance  of  what  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  is,  an  ignorance  that  apparently 
reachos  to  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  proponents  of  fedmedicine 
would  like  everyone  to  believe  tiiat  the 
"general  welfare"  clause  which  appears 
in  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con.stitutJon 
is  an  independent  grant  of  power  over 
and  tibove  the  powers  enumerated  in  the 
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Constitution  which  allows  Congress  to  do 
whatsoever  it  pleases.  On  this  point  I 
would  like  to  quote  Jefferson: 

(T]he  laying  of  taxes  Is  the  power,  and 
the  general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which 
the  power  is  to  be  exercised.  They  |  Congress  | 
are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitum  for  any  pur- 
pose they  please:  but  only  to  pay  the  debts 
or  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union. 
In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  anything 
they  please  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, but  only  to  lay  taxes  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Now  read  what  James  Madison  wrote 
in  the  Federalist: 

Some  who  have  not  denied  the  necessity 
of  the  power  of  taxation  have  grounded  a 
very  fierce  attack  against  the  Constitution 
on  the  language  In  which  It  Is  defined.  It 
has  been  urged  and  echoed  that  the  power 
"to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties.  Imports, 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States,"  amounts.^  an  unlim- 
ited commission  to  exercise  every  power 
which  may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the 
common  defense  or  general  welfare.  No 
stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  distress 
under  which  these  virlters  labor  for  objec- 
tions, than  their  stooping  to  such  a  miscon- 
struction. 

Had  no  other  eraimeration  or  definition  of 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  been  found  In 
the  Constitution  than  the  general  expres- 
sions cited,  the  authors  of  the  objection 
might  have  had  some  color  for  It:  though 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  reason 
for   so   awkward   a   form   of   describing   an 

authority  to  legislate  In  all  possible  cases 

But  what  color  can  the  objection  have, 
when  a  specification  of  the  objects  alluded 
to  by  these  general  terms  immediately  fol- 
lows and  Is  not  even  separated  by  a  longer 
pause  than  a  semicolon?  .  .  .  Nothing  is 
mere  natural  nor  common  than  first  to  use 
a  general  phrase,  and  then  to  explain  and 
qualify  it  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But 
the  idea  of  an  enumeradon  of  partlcular.s 
which  neither  explain  nor  qualfy  the  general 
meaning  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  confound  and  mislead,  is  an  absurdity.  .  . 

It  would  appear  that  the  meaning  of 
the  "general  welfare"  clause  is  quite 
clear,  yet  thf  Supreme  Comt,  the  Ne« 
Deal  Supremt  Court  intei-preted  it  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  unlimited  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Government.  By 
this  misinterpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  transformed  from  a  limita- 
tion on  Government  into  an  authoriza- 
tion for  any  action  the  Government 
wished  to  take. 

The  Constitution  was  subverted  b.v  its 
interpreters — there  was  no  real  need  to 
amend  it;  there  was  no  need  to  defy  it 
openly.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  deliberate 
misinterpretation  of  the  Constitution 
that  will  be  offered  as  the  justification 
for  socialized  medicine,  if  any  constitu- 
tional justification  is  attempted  at  all. 
And  that.  I  submit  is  no  justification  at 
all.  If,  as  Madison  said.  Congress  was  to 
have  broad  legislative  powers,  why  v.as 
an  enumeration  made?  More  funda- 
mentally, if  Congress  was  to  have  un- 
limited powers,  vhy  is  there  a  consti- 
tution at  all?  The  New  Deal  Supreme 
Couit  interpretation  ol  the  "general  wel- 
fare" clause  must  be  rejected  not  only 
because  that  meaning  was  not  intended 
by  the  franiers  of  the  Con.5tit'jtion.  but 
also  because  it  makes  the  Constitution 
blatantly  self -contradictory. 

It  asks  us  to  suppose  that  the  framers, 
intent  on  limiting  and  restricting  the 
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powers  of  government.  Inserted  language 
which  destroys  all  limits  and  removes  all 
restrictions  on  the  power  and  authority 
of  Congress.  Quite  frankly.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  accept  It 
either,  once  the  Issue  is  made  clear. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  case  for  the  consUtutionality  of  so- 
cialized medicine  rests  upon  a  grave  and 
deliberate  misinterpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  can  only  conclude  that  If 
a  misinterpretation  is  the  best  argument 
for  the  constitutionality  of  socialized 
medicine  that  can  be  offered,  then  fed- 
medlclne  is  unconstitutional  and  lllegaL 
As  long  as  there  is  no  constitutional  jus- 
tification for  it,  ail  the  Gallup  polls  ever 
taken  cannot  lend  one  iota  of  legitimacy 
to  tlie  Federal  medical  programs  about  to 
be  Imposed  on  the  American  people. 

We  have  been  heailng  a  lot  about  a 
government  of  law,  not  of  men,  lately.  It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me  that  Uiose  who 
are  talking  most  about  a  government  of 
law  are  the  same  people  who  are  always 
clamoring  about  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  how  the  people  should  rule.  They 
cannot  have  it  botli  ways.  Either  the 
law  in  this  cose  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  the  Constitution  rules  or  men,  ma- 
jorities, the  people,  rule.  It  cannot  be 
both.  Personally  I  prefer  the  Constitu- 
tion as  ruler,  not  some  majority  or  some 
clique  that  w^ields  enough  Influence  and 
power  to  turn  the  Government  to  their 
own  ends.  For  that  reason  I  oppose  so- 
cialized medicine  and  all  the  horroi-s  It 
would  bring. 


SNUB  OP  AFRICANS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
distinguished  journalist,  Simeon  Booker, 
broadcast  on  national  radio  a  message 
on  the  subject  of  American  foreign  af- 
fairs with  regard  to  Africa.  I  believe 
this  tn-oadcast  is  an  honest,  realistic  look 
at  our  policy,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Snub  of  Africans 

Americans  are  caught  in  a  terrible  Infla- 
tion compounded  by  tb«  threat  of  etUl 
higher  prices  for  oil  and  minerals.  The  VS. 
iiaa  llnilt«a  resources  of  these  Items.  On  the 
other  hand,  Africa  has  a  rich  storehouse. 
But  by  the  manner  In  which  ovtr  Btate  De- 
partment handles  Its  diplomatic  affairs  Id 
Africa,  no  one  would  believe  it. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples: 

Nigeria,  an  African  country,  supplies  the 
VS.  with  a  quarter  of  our  crucial  oil  sup- 
ply. England's  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  to  the 
London  airport  to  personally  meet  Nigeria's 
head  of  state.  General  Yakubu  Gowon.  A 
few  months  later,  v;hen  Gen.  Oowon  ar- 
rived in  the  U.S.  to  address  the  United 
Nations  as  head  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  President  Nixon  failed  to 
make  arrangements  to  see  him.  The  Gen- 
eral, leader  of  Africa's  largest  black  nation, 
has  never  come  here  as  an  official  guest. 
Zambia  is  the  world's  major  producer  of 
c  jpper  but  its  leader  since  independence 
ten  years  ago,  Kenneth  Kannda,  haa  never 
been   received   as   a   White   House   guest. 
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Our  State  Department  Is  accused  of  tilt- 
ing it*  diplomatic  policy  toward  South 
Africa  and  other  African  countries  doml- 
nAt«d  by  whites.  Alricajia  are  proud  tuoA  do 
not  have  much  of  a  problem — if  they  wish — 
to  expand  their  m&rliets  to  Russia  and  China. 
Our  shortsighted  African  diplomatic  policies 
may  well  short  circuit  our  economic  futur*. 
Who  wUl  pay  the  price?  Millions  of  American 
consumers.  This  is  Sime«i  Booker  in  Wash- 
ington. 


PUBLIC    RELEASE    OP    THE    NEXON 
TAPES:  A  BETTER  APPROACH 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  to  provide 
for  the  public  release  of  all  tapes  and 
documents  relevant  to  the  crimes  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  believe  that  the 
approach  embodied  in  my  bill,  which 
creates  a  Special  Historical  Commission 
on  Watergate  and  Related  Activities,  is 
more  desirable  and  practical  than  S. 
4016.  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

The  essential  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ate bill  fails  to  confront  is  that  some 
discretion  must  inevitably  be  exercised 
in  the  process  of  determining  which 
tapes  and  documents,  or  parts  thereof, 
are  related  to  criminal  or  unconstitu- 
tional conduct,  and  which  are  not.  Under 
the  current  provisions  of  S.  4016,  all  ma- 
terials which  are  not  relevant  to  such 
conduct — or  which  are  of  no  hlstoricsd 
significance,  whatever  that  means — 
should  be  left  In  the  sole  custody  of  for- 
mer President  Nixon.  The  authority  to 
determine  relevancy  Is  delegated  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  current  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Sampson,  certainly  cannot  claim 
to  have  the  expert  knowledge  necessary 
to  make  such  determinations,  and.  with- 
out regard  to  his  competence,  he  should 
be  disqualified  from  this  responsibility 
because  of  his  involvement  In  the  very 
tapes  agreement  this  legislation  Is  In- 
with  no  claim  to  expertise. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tce.  I  have  spent  more  days  and  weeks 
than  I  carp  to  remember  mastering  the 
intricate  details  of  the  various  events 
which  are  Illuminated  by  the  tapes  and 
documents  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  shared 
my  experience  will  agree  that  the  dls- 
cretlonai-y  decisions  of  relevancy,  re- 
quired by  8.  4016,  will  often  be  too  com- 
plex and  subtle  to  be  left  to  a  political 
appointee  of  the  Nixon  administration 
with  no  claim  to  expertise. 

Instead,  the  Commission  created  by  my 
bill  to  exercise  this  discretion  would  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor's Office,  former  President  Nixon, 
and  the  national  historical  and  political 
science  associations.  This  Commission, 
therefore,  would  possess  the  necessary 
expertise  to  make  the  unavoidable  deci- 
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slons  about  what  is  relevant  to  Watergate 
and  what  is  not.  It  would  also  enjoy  tlie 
public's  confidence  that  all  the  pertinent 
taiies  and  documents.  Including  those 
subpenaed  but  never  delivered  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  finally  be 
available  for  public  and  scholarly  scru- 
tiny. 

"There  are  a  number  of  other  deficien- 
cies in  S.  4016,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
which  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration will  certainly  be  consider- 
ing. However,  I  am  convinced  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  this  bill  will  con- 
firm that  discretionary  judgments  are 
unavoidable  and  that  such  decisions  are 
better  left  to  a  panel  of  exjserts  than 
to  a  political  appointee  whose  only  pre- 
vious involvement  with  the  matter  was  as 
a  party  to  the  agreement  to  be  super- 
seded. I  do  not  believe  that  S.  4016,  even 
with  possible  amendments,  provides  the 
most  desirable  approach  to  public  re- 
lease of  all  Watergate-related  materials. 

Instead.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  to  consider 
my  proposed  Commission  as  a  preferable 
alternative  approach.  While  I  recognize 
that  some  questions  remain  to  be  resolv- 
ed, especially  delicate  matters  of  personal 
privacy,  these  questions  are  endemic  to 
any  legislation  on  the  subject. 

I  Include  the  following: 

UJt.  17469 

A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  obtain, 
preserve,  and  provide  access  to  copies  of 
tape  recordings  and  other  documents  con- 
cerning Federal  investigations  Into  Water- 
gate-related activities 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  1.  There  is  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Special  Histori- 
cal Commission  on  Watergate  and  Related 
ActiTitlM  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") . 

DtrriEs  or  commission 

Sf.c.  2.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  to  obtain,  and  provide  for  the  organi- 
sation of.  copies  of  all  tape  recordings  and 
other  documents  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines relevant  to: 

(A)  the  subjects  Included  m  the  Articles 
of  Impeachment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  contained  in  the  final 
report  made  by  the  Committee  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  803,  agreed  to  on  February 
6,  1974; 

(B)  the  subjects  Investigated  by  t*ie  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  which  was  created  by  Senate 
Resolution  60,  agreed  to  on  Febrviary  7,  1973; 

(C)  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  in  its 
considerations  of  the  nominations  of  Richard 
Klelndlenst  and  Elliot  Richardson  to  be  At- 
torney General  and  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  to  be 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; 

(D)  the  subject^  Investigated  during  the 
93d  Congress  by  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
meut  Operations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  resi)ect  to  Federal  funds  expended 
on  {^residential  properties; 

(E)  the  subjects  Investigated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in 
its  examination  of  the  tax  returns  of  former 
Picsldcnt  Richard  M.  Nixon; 
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(F)  the  subjects  of  the  hearings  held 
during  the  93d  Congress  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia  by  the  United  States;  and 

(G)  the  matters  which  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor of  the  Office  of  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force  has  consented  to  Investi- 
gate. 

(2)  to  provide.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section,  for  complete  public  access  to 
the  copies  described  Ui  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section  with  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  copies  of  the  tape  recordings  and  other 
documents  requested,  obtained,  or  subpenaed 
by  the  bodies  described  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (G)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section  In  connection  with  the  activities 
described  In  those  subparagraphs: 

(3)  to  prescribe  regulations  providing  for 
the  protection  of  and  access  to  the  copies 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section 
and  recognizing  at  least  the  following  fac- 
tors— 

(A)  the  need  to  restrict  Information  which 
affects  current  or  future  national  security; 

(B)  the  need  to  protect  every  individual's 
rights  to  privacy  and  a  fair  trial; 

(C)  the  need  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
the  contents  of  Ulegally  intercepted  oral  or 
nlre  communications,  as  described  in  section 
2511(1)   of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 

(D)  the  need  to  provide  a  procedure  where- 
by Interested  parties  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity, prior  to  the  public  disclosure  of  In- 
formation concerning  these  parties,  to  com- 
municate to  the  Commission  any  reason  that 
this  information  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public; 

(4)  to  determine  t'ae  appropriate  body  to 
supervise  the  copies  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section  afier  the  termliuitlon  of 
the  Commission;  and 

(5)  to  report  to  the  Dep.artineat  ol  Justice, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  any  activity  which  Is 
revealed  In  the  copies  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission, which  has  not  been  investigated  by 
the  Congress  or  Department  of  Justice,  and 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission designate  br  vote  as  a  probable  viola- 
tion of  law  or  of  a  public  olficinl's  oath  of 
ofBce. 

METIBEB.SHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fourteen  members  as  follows — 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(2)  two  Members  of  tlie  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Sepaker  of  the 
House  at  the  recommendation  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlJiary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  created  by  Senate  Resolution  60, 
agreed  to  on  February  7,  1973; 

(4)  two  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsection; 

(5)  two  Individuals  appointed  by  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  of  the  Office  of  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force; 

(6)  two  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Historical  As.sociaMon: 
and 
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(8)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  leaves  such  office,  or  If 
any  member  of  the  Commission  who  was 
appointed  from  persons  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  any  government  becomes  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  government,  he  may 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  Members  of  the  Congress 
shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on  account 
of  their  services  on  the  Commission. 

(2)  While  nvav  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penfses  in  the  same  manner  as  prrsons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  service  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
.sufyslstence  shall  be  paid  only  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  who  are  not  full- 
tiPic  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Slates  or  Members  of  the  Congress. 

( f )  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  elocled  by  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

I  g )  Tlie  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  tlvj  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  meai- 
bsrs. 

DIBECTOR    AND    STAFF 

Stf.  4.  (a)  The  ComnLlsslon  shall  appoint 
a  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  as  de- 
E.^rlbed  in  section  5316  of  title  5,  UiUted 
■Stater,  Code. 

('u)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
'■\\  Ihs  pay  of  such  additional  p»^iionr.cl  as  it 
fifems  necessary. 

|c)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rnry  and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule,  as 
described  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detaU,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  that  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  its  duties. 

POWEES   OF   coMr,nssioK 
Sf,c.  5.   (a)   The  Comniission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  ita  duties,  sit  and 
act  at'  such  times  and  places  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  desirable. 

(b)  When  so  authoiized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
C3rned  shall  fumlah  such  Inforr.iation  to  the 
Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  nay  initiate,  con- 
duct, or  be  a  defendant  in,  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  carry  out,  or  related  to, 
its  duties. 

(e)  If  a  Federal  coint  of  competent  juris- 
diction should  decide  that  any  authorized 
activity  of  the  Commission  deprives  any  In- 
dividual of  private  property  without  just 
compenfSAtior.  the  Commission  may  n.-iy  the 
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Individtial  the  amount  adjudged  just  by  the 
court. 

(f)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  its  duties.  This  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  within  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing  within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  refuses  to 
obey  such  subpena  or  is  guilty  of  contumacy, 
any  court  of  the  United  States  wlthhi  the 
judicial  district  within  which  the  bearing 
is  conducted  or  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business  may  (upon  application 
hy  the  Commission)  order  such  person  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Commission  to  produce  evi- 
dence or  to  give  testimony  touching  the  mat- 
ter under  Investigation.  Any  faUure  to  obev 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  in  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas issued  by  a  United  States  district  court 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

(4)  Immunity. — No  person  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  and  testifying  or  from 
producing  books,  records,  correspondence, 
documenis,  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  a  subpena,  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him"  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  tran- 
saction, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-iucrimluatlon,  to  testi- 
fy or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such  In- 
dividual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed   in  so  testifying. 

(5)  Ail  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  section 
may  bo  served  in  the  judicial  district  where- 
in the  person  required  to  be  .served  residco 
or  xuay  be  found. 

SUPPORT    SEKVICCS 

Pec.  6.  (a)  The  Admln!?!tratcr  of  General 
Services  shall  provide  to  the  Commission 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  administrative 
support  services  and  assistance  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

(b)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  shall  provide 
to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  technical  and  expert  advice,  con.sulta- 
tton.  and  support  assistance  as  the  Commis- 
Eion   may   request. 

COrBT   ACTION 

S£C.  7.  Except  as  provided  in  section  5(f) 
of  this  Act,  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  venue  to  hear  any  judicial 
proceeding  brought  by  or  against  the  Com- 
mission. 

TEBMIN.\TION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
t*o  years  after  the  date  on  which  all  its 
members  have  been  appointed. 


ONE  GRANT  WE  DO  NOT  NEED 


.HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
.<5ome  amazement  I  read  in  the  Detroit 
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Fiee  Press  of  October  2,  1974,  tliat  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  author- 
ized a  $93,352  research  grant  to  find  out 
whether  chitterlings — prepared  from  pig 
intestines — are  harmful  to  human 
beings.  If  President  Ford  and  the  Con- 
gress are  serious  about  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  here  is  one  item  we  do 
not  need. 


MIDDLEMEN  TAKE  BIG  BITE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Ml-.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcomed 
tlie  news  today  that  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram will  be  buying  more  frozen  and 
canned  beef  for  our  Federal-State  child 
nutrition  progi-ams. 

This  Is  one  area  where  the  beef  in- 
dustry can  be  helped.  But  we  need  help 
along  other  lines  as  well,  one  of  them 
being  a  way  to  hold  down  on  the  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  is  paid  for  meat 
on  the  hoof  and  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  over  the  counter. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like,  with  your 

permission,  to  insert  into  the  Record,  a 

recent  news  story  in  tlie  St.  Paul  Pioneer 

Pi'ess  dealing  very  ably  with  this  subject: 

Middlemen   Take   Big   Bms 

Washington. — The  retail  cost  of  a  theo- 
retical "average"  household's  yearly  supply 
of  groceries  Jumped  nnother  $25  In  September 
to  a  record  rate  of  $1,776,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment said  Friday. 

All  of  the  increase  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber is  attributed  to  a  larger  .share  of  the  con- 
sumer food  dollar  taken  by  middlemen  who 
process  and  sell  food  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
The  farmer's  share  is  down. 

According  to  the  figures,  compiled  by  USDA 
at  the  request  of  reporters,  the  market  bas- 
ket's retail  cost  since  September  of  last  year 
has  gone  up  $147  on  an  annual  basis. 

Officials  said  the  retail  food  price  increa.se 
last  month  was  due  mostly  to  boosts  for 
poultr>',  eggs,  fats  and  oils,  and  pork.  Pieces 
of  beef  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly 
potatoes,  declined. 

In  a  related  development,  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  announced  a  two-day  public 
inquiry  next  week  into  food  costs,  Includhig 
the  middleman  share  of  what  consumers 
.spend  on  groceries. 

Butz  saia  the  meeting  set  for  next  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  was  called  at  the  request  of 
President  Ford  and  will  be  Jointly  sponsored 
bv  the  President's  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability. 

"The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  point  up 
ways  to  lower  costs,  improve  efficiency  and 
thus  reduce  food  handling  margins  between 
farms  and  consumers,"  Butz  .said  In  a  state- 
ment. 

The  USDA  market  basket  figures  showed 
the  S25  increa.se  in  September,  a  1.4  per  cent 
boost,  matched  the  Increase  in  August.  Those 
back-to-back  Increases  were  the  sharpest 
.'ince  the  annual  rate  Jumped  $62  or  3.2  per 
cent  last  February. 

The  market  basket  Includes  65  retail  Items 
and  theoretically  provides  enough  food  to 
supply  a  household  of  3.2  persons  for  an  en- 
tire year.  Only  U.S.  farm-produced  food  Is 
used  to  determine  the  cost  Indicator. 

The  market  basket  rate  of  $1,776  l)iriiided 
a  farm  share  of  $723  in  September  down 
one  per  cent  or  $8  from  August.  The  nud- 
dleman  share  was  a  record  $1,053  last  month, 
up  3.2  per  cent  or  $33  from  August. 

Tlie  $147  increase  sin.c  Septeniljer  o'  htst 
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year  includes  a  drop  of  $36  in  the  farm  share 
and  an  Increase  of  $182  In  the  portion  for 
middlemen.  The  farmer's  share  was  reported 
down  4.6  per  cent  from  September  1973  while 
the  middleman  portion — also  called  a  mar- 
keting spread — rose  21  per  cent. 

An  official  report  issued  with  the  figures 
said  farmers  received  sharply  less  money  for 
meat  animals  and  fresh  vegetables  during 
the  last  month  while  they  got  more  for 
poultry  and  eggs. 

The  USDA  market  basket  figures  reported 
the  retail  price  of  beef  averaged  $1,416  In 
.September,  down  from  $1,434  in  August  on 
an  aU-cut  basis.  The  record  was  $1.50  last 
JiUiuary. 

Officials  said  the  farm  share  of  the  retail 
beef  price  was  85.2  cents  a  poiuid,  compared 
with  97.7  In  August.  The  middleman  share 
was  66.4  cents,  up  from  45.7  the  previous 
month. 

The  farm  .share  is  not  what  farmers  get 
for  live  cattle  since  it  takes  nearly  2.3  pounds 
of  live  steer  to  make  one  pound  of  super- 
market beof.  It  is  however,  tlielr  share  of 
what  consumers  pay  for  beef. 

Retail  pork  averaged  $1,099  a  pound,  up 
from  $1,087  In  August.  The  record  was  $1,315 
ill  August  last  year. 

The  farm  share  of  pork  at  the  retail  level 
was  61.6  cents  a  pound,  down  from  64.6  In 
August.  Middlemen  got  48.3  cents,  up  from 
44.2  a  month  earlier. 

Retail  milk  prices  averaged  77.3  ctiits  a 
oue-half  gallon,  down  two-tenths  of  a  cent 
from  August. 
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1  AMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  RESUR- 
RECTED ONCE  AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
famil>'  assistance  plan,  FAP,  although  re- 
peatedly rejected  as  a  solution  to  our 
welfare  problems,  has  been  resurrected 
once  again.  Now  known  as  the  income 
supplemental  program,  ISP,  this  revised 
form  of  FAP  is  being  promoted  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger. 

Enactment  of  ISP  would  move  our  Na- 
tion a  long  way  toward  a  peimanent  wel- 
fare state.  It  would  also  result  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  welfare  costs. 

Under  ISP  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come for  every  individual  and  family 
would  be  provided  by  Federal  cash  pay- 
ments. A  family  of  four  with  no  income, 
for  example,  would  receive  yearly  pay- 
ments of  $3,600.  The  family  would  re- 
ceive diminished  payments  as  it  earned 
income  until  it  had  earned  $7,200. 

And  this  is  just  the  beglnnhig  of  the 
Federal  handout.  The  family  would  still 
be  eligible  to  i-eceive  medicaid,  medicare, 
unemployment  benefits,  public  housing 
and  a  number  of  other  .subsidies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  family  could  receive  welfare 
supplements  from  State  and  local  govei-n- 
ments.  As  ran  be  seen,  ISP  is  an  expan- 
sion rather  thnn  a  substitute  for  the  cur- 
rent welfaie  system. 

Also  distressing  is  the  large  number  of 
individuals  who  would  be  eligible  for  ISP 
benefits.  HEW  official.^  estimate  that 
nbout  42  million  people  would  qualify. 
Thi.s  in  three  times  the  number  of  those 
receiving  a.s.sLstanre  under  AFDC  and 
SSI,  the  niajoi  coniponent.s  of  our  pres- 


ent welfare  system.  If  that  is  not  bad 
enough,  some  experts  contend  that  tlie 
HEW  estimate  is  far  too  low.  Perhaps 
as  many  as  60  million  would  qualify  for 
benefits,  well  over  one-fouith  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

All  of  this  means  an  even  more  costly 
welfare  program.  HEW  estimates  that 
an  additional  $3  billion  in  Federal  out- 
lays would  be  needed.  Many  believe  the 
actual  cost  would  be  far  higher. 

In  summaiy,  enactment  of  the  income 
supplemental  program  would  only 
worsen  our  welfare  problems.  More  peo- 
ple would  be  on  the  Federal  dole  and 
more  money  would  be  spent  on  welfare 
benefits.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
desire  of  the  majority  of  Americans. 


FOI  VETO  IS  BLOW  TO  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  State  which  has  one 
of  the  most  progi-essive  State  freedom 
of  information  statutes  in  this  counti-y. 
In  my  work  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  on  tlie  floor  of  ttie 
House,  I  have  regularly  voiced  my  sup- 
port for  opening  up  government  to  the 
people  it  serves.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments  which  passed  tlie  House 
with  such  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  President's  veto  of  this  measure 
represented  a  blow  to  oui*  American  de- 
mocracy. I  have  already  set  forth  my 
strong  feelings  on  this  issue  in  another 
segment  of  today's  debate.  However.  I 
wish  to  share  witli  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  and  clearly  outlines  the  need 
for  overriding  this  veto: 

Not  Too  Open 

In  a  move  that  didn't  do  mitch  to  bolster 
his  bragging  about  operating  an  "open  gov- 
ernment," President  Ford  vetoed  yesterdHV 
some  very  good  changes  that  the  Congress 
had  made  in  the  Freedom  of  Information 
law.  The  veto  was  largely  the  result  of  pres- 
sure by  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
bureaucrats,  who  deeply  resent  even  the 
small  ntunber  (about  200)  suits  that  have 
been  brought  under  the  act. 

It's  hard  to  believe  it,  but  the  country 
never  had  a  FOI  law  until  1966.  and  this  is 
the  first  time  improvements  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  law  requires  the  government 
to  make  all  records  available  to  citizens  ex- 
cept defenpe  secrets,  tax  returns,  law  en- 
forcement investigation  files,  trade  secrets, 
personnel  or  medical  files  and  hiter-agency 
memos.  It  was  thought  that  reporters  would 
be  the  grepiest  users  of  this  law.  but  it  has 
been  activist  groups  like  Common  Cause  and 
consen-atlonlsts  that  have  been  it-  bigge.st 
user.  This  is  sort  of  a  sad  comment  on  the 
press,  because  there  must  be  thousands  of 
thhigs  the  public  needs  to  know  burled  in 
the  mountain  of  government  documents.  Of 
course,  this  kind  of  reporting  is  hard  work 
and  not  very  dramatic,  but  with  the  expose 
bug  very  much  Ui  the  Washington  air,  maybe 
more  journalists  will  turn  to  government 
files. 

Thfcst  i;n)endmei-»ts  would  certainly  make  It 
easier.  Among  other   things,   they  set   time 
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limits  that  bureaucrats  must  meet  In  pro- 
ducing documents.  Nov,  a  clerk  can  put  you 
oB  indefinitely.  Another  stalling  procedure 
was  the  refusal  of  an  agency  to  produce  a 
document  unless  the  citizen  could  give  Its 
precise  title:  the  amendment  says  that  a 
"reasonable  description"  will  suflice.  Also  each 
agency  will  be  required  to  maintain  and 
publish  Indexes  of  its  documents. 

Another  crafty  Idea  of  Rep.  William  Moor- 
head,  D-Pa..  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass..  sponsors  of  the  amendments,  was  to 
require  an  annual  report  from  each  agency 
of  all  decisions  made  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion AND  the  name  of  the  person  who  made 
the  decision.  If  the  decisions  were  held  by  a 
court  to  be  capricious  or  arbitrary,  then  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  be  empow- 
ered to  punish  the  employee.  Also,  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  for  the  lawyer 
fees  If  the  Judge  decided  in  favor  of  the 
citizen.) 

The  most  controversial  provision  and  the 
one  President  Ford  has  the  most  doubts 
about  deals  with  national  security.  Now.  any- 
thing classified  as  a  defense  secret  la  auto- 
matically withheld,  and  as  we  found  out  In 
the  wake  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  the 
classifications  on  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  material  cannot  be  justified.  There  are 
even  newspaper  clippings  stamped  secret. 

Anyway,  one  of  thsee  amendments  would 
shift  the  burden  from  citizen  to  bureaucrat; 
he  must  Justify  the  secret  classification  he 
has  affixed  to  a  document  requested  by  a 
citizen.  Tlie  way  he  does  this  Is  to  submit 
the  classified  document  to  a  federal  Judge, 
who  will  look  at  It  In  his  chambers  and 
decide  whether  the  material  should  be  kept 
from  public  view.  President  Ford  said  that 
federal  Judges  didn't  have  the  abUlty  to  make 
these  determinations.  This  was  quite  a  slam 
at  the  judiciary  and.  If  true,  which  we  doubt. 
It  leaves  us  wondering.  If  judges  don't,  who 
does? 

The  bill  was  passed  by  big  votes  In  both 
houses.  We  hope  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives will  stay  in  ses-Mon  long  enough  to  over- 
ride thla  veto. 


BELL  CAPTAIN  COLLINS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  active  civic  leaders  and  a  well- 
respected  man  in  Cleveland's  religious 
circles.  Deacon  Jessie  A.  Collins  has  long 
been  deserving  of  the  recognition  of  the 
commimity.  Deacon  Collins  recently  cele- 
brated his  30th  year  of  employment  as 
bell  captain  of  the  hotels  associated  with 
the  Cleveland  Clinic.  I  have  known  and 
admired  Deacon  Collins  for  many  years 
and  have  often  marveled  at  his  ability 
to  always  be  so  pleasant  with  everyone 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

This  deeply  religious  man,  devoted  to 
his  church  and  to  service  to  mankind, 
has  touched  many  people  with  the 
warmth  and  cheerfulness  of  liis  greeting. 
Deacon  Collins  has  always  been  one  of 
my  staunchest  supporters  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  gratified  to  have  his  support. 
Recently  Deacon  Collins  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Park  Plaza  Gazette. 
To  introduce  my  colleagues  to  tills  out- 
standing citizen  I  submit  this  article  for 
thfir  reading: 
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Bexl  Captain  Celebrates  AMhrrvERSAar 
Arthur  Collins  our  Bell  Captain,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  our  most  Impvortant  employees, 
recently  celebrated  his  30th  year  with  the 
hotels  cotmected  to  the  Cleveland  Clinic. 
The  Bolton  Square  Hotel,  The  Clinic  Inn  and 
now  the  Park  Plaza  Inn.  Prom  his  home  town. 
Athens.  Georgia  he  Joined  the  United  States 
Air  Ftorce  and  served  2  years  overseas  before 
being  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Master 
Sergeant. 

Mr.  Collins  is  very  active  In  civic  afTairs. 
To  list  a  few  of  hte  many  activities:  He  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  East  Urban 
"TMCA;  president  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Lay- 
men's Movement:  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Friendship  Baptist  Church;  Treasiu-er  of 
the  Ohio  Republican  Council;  Committee- 
man in  Ward  27;  and  in  addition  to  all  these 
he  sings  second  tenor  In  his  church  choir. 
Mr.  Collins  greets  each  and  every  guest 
with  a  big  smile  and  a  friendly  word.  He 
never  forgets  a  face  and  almost  never  a  name. 
We  at  the  Park  Plaza  Inn  all  think  Mr. 
Collins  is  a  very  remarkable  man  and  highly 
respect  him. 


THE  REVERSE  FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  KYW  radio 
and  television  in  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently broadcast  a  series  of  editorials 
which  I  believe  deserve  a  wider  audience. 
These  editorials  urge  people  who  have  a 
grievance  or  who  just  want  to  express 
their  opinion  to  write  to  their  repre- 
sentatives— State,  local,  and  Federal. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  know  how  im- 
portant it  Is  to  hear  from  our  constitu- 
ents. But,  as  the  editorials  point  out. 
many  people  do  not  realize  how  effective 
a  letter  to  their  Congressman  can  be.  I 
am  happy  that  KYW  has  endorsed  an 
Idea  that  I  also  strongly  support:  allow- 
ing constituents  to  write  to  their  con- 
gressmen free  of  charge.  This  is  what 
KYW  calls  the  "reverse  franking  privi- 
lege." I  have  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
15759— to  establish  this  plan,  which  I 
believe  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
democratic  process. 

The  editorials  follow : 

How  To  Complain 

Lots  of  people  write  to  tell  us  what  they 
think.  And  often  theyll  say  they  want  to 
write  their  public  officials  too,  but  they're 
not  sure  how  to  do  It;  and  they've  asked  us 
to  spend  some  time  on  It. 

So  let's  talk  about  how  you  send  your 
representatives  a  message: 

First,  the  Federal  Government:  The  Presi- 
dent is  easy.  Just  write  him  care  of  the  White 
House.  And  wherever  you  live,  you  also  have 
two  U.S.  Senators  and  a  Congressman.  If 
you  don't  know  them,  j'ou  can  call  the 
political  parties  In  yoiu-  district,  or  the 
Board  of  Elections  In  City  Hall  or  vour  town- 
ship building;  or  call  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  or  Common  Cause.  Write  your  Sena- 
tors care  of  the  Senate  Office  Building;  and 
your  Congres.':man  care  of  the  House  Office 
Building,  both  in  Washington,  D.C.  If  you 
WTite  their  names  and  thete  addresses  your 
letters  wiU  get  to  them. 

Now  for  Uie  Stale  level,  wTite  your  Gover- 
nor, your  State  Senators  ar.d  ycur  State 
r.eprcsciita'iives   cere    of   the    State   Capitol. 
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That's  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Trenton',  NJ..  or 
Dover,  Del.  Tou  can  reach  state  agencies — 
like  the  Public  Utility  Commission — at  the 
State  Capitol  too.  And  If  you  don't  know  any 
of  these  men  and  women,  you  also  can  get 
their  names  from  the  local  political  parties, 
from  the  Board  of  Elections,  from  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  or  Common  Cause. 

And  be  sure  to  Include  your  name  and 
address  so  that  those  public  officials  who 
care  can  contact  you. 

The  next  question  Is  how  to  say  w^at  you 
want  to  tell  them.  And  In  our  nest  editorial 
we'll  give  you  some  examples  of  how  easy 
it  is  to  do. 


How  To  Complain — II 

You  asked,  so  we've  been  explaining  how 
easy  It  Is  to  send  your  elected  officials  a 
message.  Last  time  we  showed  you  bow  to 
find  out  who  they  are,  and  where  they  are — 
by  checking  the  political  parties,  the  Bosird 
of  Elections  In  your  town,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  or  Common  Cause. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  what  you  want  to 
teU  them.  First,  remember  that  they  do 
work  for  you,  and  that  the  good  one*  really 
want  to  know  what's  on  your  mind.  So  tell 
them.  And  you  don't  have  to  be  fancy.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  easy  it  Is.  here  are 
some  examples  from  letters  you  sent  to  us. 
tVhat  you  tell  us  Is  exactly  what  you  also 
should  be  telling  those  folks  you  elected  to 
represent  you. 

Some  letters  are  formal,  typewritten,  and 
nin  a  couple  of  pages.  We  read  from  one 
of  those  on  the  air  the  other  day.  Remem- 
ber the  Maple  Shade,  NJ.  mother  who's 
fighting  Inflation? 

Some  people  write  on  whatever  Is  handy. 
Like  the  Palmyra,  N.J.  housewife  who  used 
the  bag  from  5  pounds  of  svigar.  to  com- 
plain about  food  prices.  The  price  on  the 
sugar  was  only  $1.71 — so  you  can  teU  we 
got  that  one  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Another  letter  was  written  on  the  back 
of  what  looks  like  a  grade  school  math  test. 
But  It's  a  beck  of  a  letter — about  a  nasty 
SEPTA  bus  driver — and  well  t>e  passing  It 
on  for  action. 

Letters  should  be  brief.  Just  make  your 
point.  Here's  one  that  wants  tbe  electric 
company  to  automatically  provide  return 
envelopes  with  the  monthly  biU.  Another 
wants  us  to  ask  you  to  turn  off  tbt  pUot 
light  on  your  gas  stove.  This  one  says  sim- 
ply:  "No  to  State  gambling  caslnoe." 

Lots  of  people  use  post  cards.  They're  a 
quick,  easy  way  to  tell  'em  what  you  think. 

Okay  then.  Tou  saw  or  beard  the  Presi- 
dent talk  about  Inflation  and  new  taxes. 
You  know  it  affects  you;  and  we  know 
you've  got  some  opinions. 

So  why  not  tell  the  President,  and  your 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  They  work  for 
you,  and  what  you  say  does  count. 

How  To  Complain — III 

Things  are  always  happening  in  the  news, 
and  you  have  your  opinions  about  'em.  But  if 
you're  like  most  people,  you  keep  it  to  your- 
self, and  nobody  knows  how  you  feel  or  what 
you  think. 

But  times  are  changing.  And  more  and 
more  of  you  are  writing  to  us,  and  to  your 
elected  officials  too.  And  you're  finding  out 
It  really  isn't  so  hard  to  do.  What's  more  you 
get  anjVNcrs:  from  us  and  from  some  of  the 
elected  officials.  Sometimes  things  even  get 
changed. 

But  too  many  still  don't  write.  You're 
tempted  But  you're  not  sure  how  or  who  j'ou 
should  be  writing. 

First  try  to  figure  out  who's  responsible — 
whether  it's  a  federal,  state,  or  local  problem. 
Tuen  get  the  names  and  addres;ies  from  youz 
local  library. 

Next,  writing  yoxir  letters.  Be  brief.  A  post 
card  V,  ill  do.  Like  this  one  from  the  Camden 
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man,  who  wants  bridge  tolls  reduced  and  he 
writes  that  "26<#  Is  enough"  to  pay.  Or  you 
can  write  formal,  tyjjewrltten  letters  if  that's 
your  style. 

Many  people  send  us  copies  of  their  bills. 
This  from  a  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  homeowner  who 
says  he  may  be  forced  to  turn  off  his  lights, 
use  a  kerosene  lamp  and  burn  wood  in  his 
0replace  this  winter.  We  hope  he  can  find 
some  cheap  wood.  That's  not  so  easy  these 
days  either. 

And  be  sure  to  add  your  name  and  ad- 
dress— if  you  want  an  answer. 

One  more  thing.  Those  10-cent  stamps.  It's 
expensive.  But  when  your  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives write  you,  they  don't  need 
stamps.  It's  free  for  them.  So  why  not  for 
you? 

And  that's  our  newest  campaign — sug- 
gested to  us  by  two  women  who  wrote  in. 
If  you  think  it's  a  good  idea  too,  why  not 
Join  us? 

How   To  COIKPLADI — IV 

Remember  early  this  month  when  we  were 
showing  you  how  to  complain  by  writing 
letters? 

One  of  the  examples,  a  letter  we  received, 
complained  about  a  nasty  SEPTA  bus 
driver.  And  at  the  time,  we  told  you  we  were 
passing  it  along  to  SEPTA  for  action.  We  did. 
And  we  got  action.  From  no  less  than  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  SEPTA. 

That  bus  driver,  he  writes  us,  "has  been 
thoroughly  advised  of  the  complaint,  he  has 
been  re- Instructed  in  the  need  for  courtesy 
In  all  situations  Involving  the  public  and  in 
particular  older  people". 

That  bus  driver  would  not  stop  for  a  very 
old  man  in  the  middle  of  the  street  because 
It  wasn't  a  proper  bus  stop.  But  at  the  next 
comer,  also  not  a  proper  bus  stop,  he  left  his 
bus  to  buy  a  newspaper. 

We're  going  into  all  this,  because  there's  a 
fiu'ther  lesson  how  to  complain.  The  woman 
who  wrote  to  us  included  details  on  what 
happened,  where  it  happened,  what  the  bus 
line  was,  and  the  time  of  day.  It  was  easy  to 
locate  the  driver  and  set  him  straight.  And 
that's  Important  when  you  have  a  complaint. 
Include  all  the  facts. 

In  this  case  Involving  the  SEPTA  bus,  the 
Idea  wasn't  so  much  to  get  even  with  the  bus 
driver,  but  to  do  something  about  more 
courtesy  and  helpful  service  on  SEPTA  lines. 
We  know  SEPTA  wants  that,  and  so  do  most 
SEPTA  employees.  But  there  are  always  some 
bad  apples  to  spoil  things,  to  discourage 
people  from  riding. 

And  that's  true  in  a  lot  of  operations — in 
government,  in  business.  And  If  we  put  up 
with  It,  we  keep  getting  poorer  service. 

So  complain  whenever  you  have  *  good 
case.  For  your  own  good.  And  for  the  good  of 
everyone  else. 


No  Stamps 

The  other  day  we  started  a  new  campaign: 
reverse  franking  privUegee  for  you.  When 
your  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  write 
to  you,  they  don't  need  stamps. 

So  what  we've  been  proposing  Is  to  make 
It  free  when  you  write  to  them. 

Many  of  you  are  writing  to  tell  us  what  a 
great  idea  it  Is,  and  how  you're  supporting  us. 

One  typical  writer  said  she  thinks  free 
postage  Is  "kind  of  like  equal  time  on  radio 
and  television  for  opposing  views." 

A  Wllmlngtton  man  says  he  writes  his  rep- 
resentatives 6  or  6  times  a  month.  And  he 
said.  "If  they  can  offer  me  their  views  free 
of  charge,  I  should  be  able  to  do  the  same 
with  them." 

And  we  have  one  letter  we  especially  want 
to  share  with  you  because  the  writer  really 
can  do  oomethlng  about  getting  ua  free 
postage. 
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He's  Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of 
Philadelphia  who  Just  happens  to  be  a  senior 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  here's  some  of 
what  he  wrote  us: 

"I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly  that  al- 
lowing constituents  to  write  their  congress- 
men free  of  charge  would  advance  the  cause 
of  democratic  government.  I  have  already 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  accomplish 
this  objective  ...  It  Is  my  intention  to  rein- 
troduce legislation  in  the  94th  Congress  .  .  . 
I  will  see  to  it  that  this  subject  gets  early 
attention."  Thank  you  Congressman  Nix. 

So  our  campaign  has  barely  started  and 
already  we're  attracting  solid  support.  We'll 
keep  after  it,  and  we'll  let  you  know  liow 
we're  doin^;. 


TUITION  SUPPLEMENTS  FOR 
VETERANS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  we  have  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  providing  oui*  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  adequate  education,  compen- 
sation and  training  benefits.  Now,  after 
nearly  1  year  of  haggling,  the  executive 
branch  has  deemed  the  bill  inflationary 
and  given  no  indication  whether  tlie 
President  will  sign  it. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  bill,  the  tuition  supple- 
ment provision,  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. This  proposal  would  have  helped 
equalize  the  disparity  in  tuition  costs 
which  exists  at  different  colleges  and 
imiversitles  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Training,  I  in- 
tend to  continue  working  to  implement 
this  measure. 

Today,  however,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  recently  came  to 
my  attention.  Entitled  "GI  BlU  Unfair, 
Report  Says,"  the  story  was  written  by 
UPI  and  appeared  in  the  Bergen  Record, 
November  14.  Among  other  things,  the 
article  focuses  on  the  need  for  tuition 
supplement  legislation.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

QI   B11.L   Unfaib,   Report   Sats 

Washikcton. — Vietnam-era  veterans  re- 
ceiving education  benefits  to  attend  schools 
in  the  East  or  Midwest  may  be  getting  short- 
changed under  the  OI  BUI.  according  to  a  re- 
port prepared  for  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

The  report  said  current  veterans  educa- 
tion benefits — which  range  from  $220  a 
nionth  for  individuals  to  $270  for  those  with 
a  family — discriminate  against  vets  in  East- 
ern and  Midwestern  schools  because  they 
don't  compensate  for  higher  tuition  costs  and 
expenses. 

As  things  stand,  a  veteran  can  attend  San 
Francisco  State  and  spend  only  19.2  per 
cent  of  his  OI  Bill  for  education,  the  report 
said.  Then  he's  left  with  $1,600  for  sub- 
Bistence,  or  $178  per  month. 

"A  veteran  from  the  same  (outfit)  may 
have  retiu-ned  to  Buffalo,  where  he  will  have 
to  spend  $1,116  for  education  costs  .  .  .  leav- 
ing him  with  $96  per  month  for  subsistence. 

"As  a  result,  41.4  per  cent  of  California's 
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veterans  have  used  the  OI  Bill  to  attend  col- 
lege or  junior  college,  and  only  22.3  per 
cent  of  New  York's  vets  have  done  so,"  the 
report  said. 

Returning  World  War  II  vets  got  up  to 
$500  annually  for  coUege  tuition  and  $76 
a  month  for  living  expenses.  WhUe  that 
seems  small  today,  it  exceeded  the  miuimuni 
wage,  and  many  schools  also  provided  hous- 
ing and  jobs. 

"Only  some  Vietnam  veterans  who  live  in 
low-tuition  states  have  sums  for  subsist- 
ence that  equal  those  which  World  War  li 
vets  received,"  the  report  said. 

"Annual  tuition  charges  for  a  four-year 
public  college  range  from  $166  in  California 
to  $266-$378  in  Texas,  up  to  $1,050  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  $1,088  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

"Becaxise  of  a  factor  over  which  the  vet- 
eran lacks  control — the  tuition  structure  of 
his  state — .some  will  in  practical  effect  have 
no  OI  Bill." 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  raising  educa- 
tion allowances  23  per  cent,  but  President 
Ford  has  threatened  to  veto  It  as  inflationary. 
The  report  says  the  bill  still  would  be  in- 
adequate. 


WHAT'S    RIGHT    ABOITT   AMERICA? 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WliiCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  pressing  national  and  lntematl(»ial 
problems  that  confront  the  United  States 
today,  we  In  America  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  In  our  society.  Unfortu- 
nately, dealing  with  our  national  and 
personal  day-to-day  problems  does  not 
leave  much  time  to  reflect  upon  the  good 
side  of  our  Nation,  and  it  often  takes  a 
bright  young  individual  to  restore  the 
proper  perspective  and  remind  us  about 
what  is  right  with  America. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  to  a  thoughtful  statement 
by  Julie  Dratz,  a  senior  student  at  Apple- 
ton  High  School-West  in  Appleton,  Wis., 
composed  for  her  talent  entry  in  the  Miss 
Wisconsin  Teenager  Pageant.  The  depth 
of  feeling  that  Julie  expresses  in  her 
composition  led  to  the  Americanism 
Award  from  the  Society  of  Honness 
Grande  Voitui'e  which  she  received  ear- 
lier this  year.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  the  future  of 
America  is  in  good  hands  with  young  peo- 
ple like  Julie  Dratz. 

The  text  of  Julie's  statement  follows: 
What's  Right  Abodt  America? 
(By  JiUie  Dratz) 

Freedom  is  right  with  America — freedom 
to  say  what's  wrong  with  our  country,  and 
the  liberty  to  change  it. 

Giving  is  right  with  America — giving  is 
part  of  our  long  history  of  helping  others. 

Opportunity  is  right  with  America — where 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  above 
their  environment  and  be  judged  on  their 
accomplishments. 

These  are  the  things  that  swe  right  with 
America  and  I'm  confident  that  our  nation, 
with  its  diversity  of  people,  wlU  continue  to 
pull  together  to  assure  that  future  genera- 
tions will  be  blessed  with  the  right  to  life, 
lit>erty  and  the  pursuit  of  bapplneoB. 
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DEFICIT  SPENDING:   A  WELL- 
TRAVELED  ROAD  TO  RUm 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV^ES 
Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  have  repeatedly  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  deficit  spending,  but  my 
warnings  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  will- 
fully deaf  ears,  I  am  afraid.  We  are  now 
experiencing  a  taste  of  the  consequences 
of  deficit  spending  and  inflation:  The 
Chrysler  Corp.  intends  to  shut  down 
virtually  its  entire  operation  during  the 
month  of  December;  the  price  of  sugar 
has  rocketed  into  the  stratosphere;  the 
price  of  all  food  has  wrecked  many 
household  budgets  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  irre- 
sponsible spending  policies  of  this  Con- 
giess,  only  to  be  accused  of  voting 
against  the  workingman.  Well,  let  the 
big  spenders,  the  environmentalists, 
and  the  automobile-safety-at-any-price 
crowd  tell  tlie  employees  of  Chrysler 
Corp.  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  work- 
ingman. Let  them  tell  the  housewives  of 
America  that  thoy  are  friends  of  the 
consumer.  I.  for  my  part,  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  incredibly  wasteful  programs 
of  this  Govei-nment.  and  sooner  or  later, 
the  workingman  and  the  housewives  will 
realize  that  the  friends  of  the  workers 
and  the  consumers  are  not  those  who 
promise  them  everything  but  give  them 
inflation,  but  those  who  want  to  keep 
the  dollar  sound  and  strong,  thereby 
guarding  the  hard-eanied  wages  of  the 
workers  and  consumers. 

Recently  two  brief  editorials  appeared 
in  the  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  News  Dis- 
patch, and  the  Findlay,  Ohio,  Republi- 
can-Courier— editorials  that  deal  with 
the  closely  related  subjects  of  inflation 
and  shortages.  I  ask  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
one  further  reminder  to  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  that  the  policies  they  are 
pursuing  will  end  in  economic  disaster 
just  as  those  same  policies  have  caused 
economic  disaster  in  every  other  society 
that  indulged  in  tliem. 

Hopefully,  as  the  warning  signs  grow 
larger,  as  the  stock  market  continues  its 
decline,  as  banks  fail,  as  auto  manufac- 
turers stop  and  slow  production,  as  un- 
employment increases,  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  now  deliberately  ob- 
livious to  the  consequences  of  their 
spending  programs  will  wake  up.  I  only 
hope  that  it  will  be  in  time  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  that  will  wreck  both  our 
economy  and  om*  political  system. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From   the  Michigan  City    (Ind.)    New.s 

Dispatch) 

Postponing   Inevitabli: 

Deficit  spending  and  moral  decay — the  old 
bread  and  circuses  routine — the  experts  say, 
liad  a  lot  to  do  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

The  same  ominous  inclinations  are  only 
too  evident  In  the  United  States  today.  Some 
claim  we  are  even  now  shttffling  down  the 
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same  path  to  oblivion  the  old  Romans  fol- 
lowed some  16  centttfies  ago. 

The  Gazette  of  Beaufort,  S.C,  points  out 
that  the  City  of  Rome  now  may  be  setting 
another  pattern  that  the  n.S.  would  do  well 
not  to  foUow.  The  Gazette  points  out  that 
"for  years  Rome  has  been  borrowing  money 
to  meet  its  operating  expenses  until  today  its 
loans  are  estimated  at  more  than  $4  biUlon. 
Rome's  annual  debt-service  costs  exceed  its 
revenues  from  taxes  and  other  sources." 

Unless  the  Italian  government — also  in  fi- 
nancial trouble — bails  the  city  out.  it  will  be 
bankrupt. 

Uncle  Sam  better  watch  it  or  he  will  be  in 
the  same  l>oat.  Eventually  borrowing,  or 
deficit  speudiug  as  the  federal  budgeteer.s 
call  it,  catches  up  with  everyone — even  gov- 
ernments. 

As  the  Gazette  concludes.  "Passing  tlie 
buck  to  future  generations  simply  postpones 
the  Inevitable — on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or 
the  Potomac." 

[From  the  Findlay   (Ohio)   Republican- 
Courier] 
Now  You  Know 

-Aiuerican  hovi.sewives  may  occasionally  get 
a  little  mitfed  at  the  prices  they  find  In  their 
friendly  neighborhood  supermarkets,  but  at 
least  they  don't  have  to  waste  much  time 
on  their  rounds,  as  slioppers  do  in  some  com- 
munist countries.  A  Polish  newspaper  (has) 
reported  that  a  family  in  that  coimtry  spends 
6.5  hours  a  week  standing  in  line  for  one 
thing  or  another.  These  were  th?  avrage 
waits:  To  make  a  bank  withdrawal,  45  min- 
utes; to  send  a  postal  money  order,  30  min- 
utes; to  buy  a  piece  of  meat,  40  to  45  min- 
utes; to  reach  the  friut  and  vegetable  coun- 
ter, 15  minutes.  The  annual  total  for  the 
country  Is  2.5  billion  man-hours,  enough  to 
increase  Poland's  gross  national  product  by 
20  per  cent.  All  that  waiting  would  not  be 
tolerated  m  America,  where  people  are  so  im- 
patient they  honk  at  the  car  ahead  of  them 
the  moment  the  traffic  light  turns  green. 
With  the  exception  of  long  v. aits  a',  the  gas 
pump,  that  is. 


OILMAN  SEEKS  VETERANS- 
BENEFITS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  risen  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  increased  educational 
and  reliabilitation  veterans'  benefits  con- 
tained in  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustment  A.<;sistance  Act 
of  1974,  which  was  approved  by  Congress 
on  October  10,  1974. 

Along  with  the  thousands  of  veterans 
across  our  Nation,  I  am  dismayed  over 
the  President's  threatened  veto  of  this 
legislation,  so  critical  to  the  needs  of  our 
veterans.  In  giving  recognition  to  our 
veterans  for  their  sacrifices  and  contri- 
butions on  behalf  of  our  Nation,  we  must 
also  recognize  our  obligation  to  provide 
them  with  a  means  to  learn  skills  which 
will  assist  them  to  earn  their  livelihoods 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  President 
recently  requested  70,000  Government 
jobs  for  veterans.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  administration  would  not  want  them 
to  be  fully  qualified  to  hold  these  jobs. 
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World  War  II  vetei-ans  had  by  far 
more  substantial  assistance  than  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  This  measure  is  an 
endeavor  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment bringing  them  up  to  the  level 
of  benefits  received  by  veterans  of  former 
wars.  The  administration's  warning  is  an 
affront  to  om'  Nation's  veterans  who 
gave  so  much  for  their  country. 

The  President,  in  labeling  this  bill  in- 
flationary, has  failed  to  not€  that  ade- 
quate educational  assistance,  keeping 
pace  with  the  rising  costs  of  living  and 
education,  will  substantially  increase 
economic  output  and  earnings  capabili- 
ties of  our  veterans,  helping  them  to  al- 
leviate unemployment  rolls.  If  we  deny 
tills  increase  in  benefits,  these  men  and 
women  will  be  imable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  new  trades 
and  skills,  thereby  adding  to  our  swollen 
unemployment  rolls.  Having  called  upon 
these  valiant  men  and  women  to  fight 
our  battles  in  Vietnam,  we  must  not  al- 
low them  to  be  used  as  scapegoats  in  the 
battle  against  inflation. 

Accordingly,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  stand  behind  and  support  our  House 
measure  providing  a  23  percent  increase 
in  basic  educational  benefits,  an  18  per- 
cent increase  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
benefits  and  I  urge  a  vote  to  override  any 
Pie.'-idential  veto  of  this  vital  measure. 


CAR  RADIO  MISCHIEF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  shortly  consider  H.R.  8266. 
legislation  to  require  all  new  car  and 
truck  radios  have  both  AM  and  FM 
receivers. 

Although  I  will  not  be  voting  on  this 
measure,  since  it  represents  a  conflict  of 
interest,  I  wish  to  state  my  unequivocal 
opposition  to  this  ill-considered,  infla- 
tionary legislation. 

As  the  operator  of  an  FM  radio  station, 
I  personally  would  benefit  from  H.R. 
8266.  The  FM  radio  industry  might  bene- 
fit— but  that  does  not  make  H.R.  8266 
good  legislation. 

At  a  time  wiien  Americans  are  facing 
more  and  more  (jrovernment  coercion, 
this  bill  would  coerce  producer  and  con- 
sumer alike.  At  a  time  when  inflation  is 
already  rampant,  this  bill  would  inflate 
the  prices  of  cars  even  more.  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  already  condemned, 
and  rightly  so,  for  placating  and  cater- 
ing to  special  interests,  this  bill  would 
grant  special  favors  to  a  special  interest. 

And  H.R.  8266  would  more  than  double 
the  cost  of  vehicle  radios  in  a  time  of 
double  digit  inflation.  This  is  just  plain 
wrong. 

As  an  FM  broadcaster  myself,  I  must 
say  the  FM  sector  of  radio  is  hale  and 
healths"  we  do  not  need,  and  the  public 
does  not  deserve,  the  helping  liand  of 
Big  Brother. 
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The  following  editorial  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  on  Sunday,  November  17, 
points  out  this  legislation  as  the  absurd- 
ity it  is: 

Cak  Radio  Mischief 

How  about  a  law  forcing  every  motorist 
who  wants  a  860  radio  In  his  new  car  to  buy 
a  9125  radio  instead? 

Sounds  crazy,  but  that's  what  would  bap- 
pen  under  a  bill  slated  for  final  action  In  the 
House  next  Thursday. 

The  bin  would  make  It  Illegal  to  sell  a 
new  cor  with  a  radio  unless  the  radio  were 
equipped  for  both  AM  and  FM  reception. 

Since  AM-FM  radios  coet  about  twice  as 
much  as  ordinary  AM  radios,  the  extra  ex- 
pense to  the  consumer  could  run  as  high  as 
(400  million  a  year,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association. 

The  Senate  passed  an  equally  bad  bill  last 
June  requiring  FM  capability  La  any  radio 
(home  or  car)  selling  for  more  tbau  $15  on 
the  retail  market. 

There's  nothing  mysterious  about  all  this. 
It's  simply  an  economic  squeeze  play  by  PM 
broadcasters  and  appliance  dealers. 

The  real  mystery  Is  why  Congress  would 
even  con.slder  such  legislation  at  a  time 
when  high-priced  cars  are  selling  like  Ico 
cubes  In  Alaska. 

Dumb  Ideas  are  nothing  new  In  Washing- 
ton, but  thU  one,  obviously,  is  In  a  cla-s  by 
itself. 


A  BAD  DEAL  FOR  ^^ET  \'ETS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   IJSW    YOr.K 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mcst  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware.  President  Ford 
has  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Far  East  stating  that  he  will  veto 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  Act  if  it  is  .sent  to  him 
in  its  present  form,  which  the  President 
ha.s  labeled  "inflationary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidenfi;  threat  is 
a  direct  contradiction  of  his  past  ex- 
pressed support  for  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  of  his  avowed  policy  to  work  with 
Congress  on  key  Issues.  Congress  has  al- 
ready made  a  number  of  concession.?  on 
the  veterans  bill.  Par  from  being  a 
"give  too  much"  measure,  as  the  Presi- 
dent indicate^,  the  bill  actually  lacks 
several  needed  improvements  in  the  GI 
bill,  which  Congress  was  willing  to  post- 
pone In  the  interests  of  getting  the  basic 
increase  in  benefits  enacted.  As  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  House,  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  sure,  were  under  the  Im- 
pression that  It  met  the  President's 
objections,  since  it  had  been  pared  down 
further  In  a  second  go-round  with  the 
conferees. 

I  frankly  cannot  understand  how  the 
President  can  claim  this  bill  Is  Inflation- 
ary when  it  has  been  proven  that  ade- 
quate educational  support  will  lncrea.se 
the  e?onomic  output  and  earnings  capa- 
bility of  this  Nations  veterans  and 
when  it  has  been  proven  further  that 
the  current  GI  bill  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate educational  assistance.  The  im- 
provements contained  In  the  education 
bill  are  not  excci^ive;  quite  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  viewed  as  a  first  step  In 
an  effort  to  bring  the  present  GI  hill  up 
to  a  par  w  ith  its  WW  II  j  redecea.sor. 
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I  also  fall  to  imderstand  a  system  of 
priorities  which  advocates  hundreds  of 
mllliODs  of  dollars  in  aid  to  Vietnam,  yet 
opposes  weU-deserved  assistance  to  those 
who  fought  in  Vietnam.  Does  not  the 
President  realize  that  his  actions  consti- 
tute an  affront  to  this  Nation's  veterans? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  conducting 
an  independent  survey  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  we  have  sufficient  votes  to 
override  a  possible  veto.  However,  be- 
fore the  President  makes  this  necessary, 
I  think  he  should  realize  that  a  veto 
would  not  augur  well  for  the  future  rela- 
tionship between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress.  The  President's  credibility  Is 
on  the  line  here,  not  only  with  our  Viet- 
nam veterans,  but  with  the  Congress  as 
well. 


BLTIEAU  OF  KONES  DIRECTOR  DR. 
THOMAS  FALKIE  OUTLINES  THE 
NEED  TO  DOUBLE  COAL  PRODUC- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF   WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20.  1974 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
a  definitive  action  program  to  meet  our 
long-range  national  energy  goals  and  re- 
quirements has  been  often  discussed  In 
this  Chamber  during  the  p.ist  year.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  realize  that  we  cannot  meet 
these  goals  without  a  vast  increase  In 
coal  production.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
very  clear  statement  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Thomas  V^.  Falkie,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  at  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Mining  Institute  meeting  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  November  1: 

St.'vteme.nt  op  Dr.  Thomas  V.  Falkic 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  talk  to  you 
.ii;out  what  Ls  going  on  In  the  Bureau  of 
Mliics,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  government 
in  Washington — and  to  give  you  my  views 
on  how  these  activities  affect  coal  policy. 

By  this  lime  most  of  my  colleagues  in 
Washington,  and  Indeed  most  informed  ob- 
.scrvers  in  and  out  of  the  coal  Industry,  agree 
that  a  clcwly  defined  national  coal  policy  Is 
essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country.  Our  reserves  of  coal  are  too  vast, 
and  our  need  for  energy  too  great,  for  us  to 
neglect  this  great  national  asset. 

NatlontU  policymakers  recognize  that  fact. 
They  are  gro\^lng  ever  more  sophisticated — 
about  energy  matters  In  general,  and  about 
coal  In  particular.  They  know  that  many  per- 
plexing dctall.s  mvist  yet  be  worked  out  be- 
fore coal  can  start  carrying  more  of  the  Na- 
tlou'.s  energy  load.  And  they  know  that  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  research  consid- 
erations mu-st  Inevitably  play  a  part  In  the 
formulation  of  energy  policy. 

In  thiilr  pursuit  of  a  workable  energy  pol- 
icy, they  will  have  to  grapple  with  questions 
such  as  these: 

If  policy  forces  a  return  to  use  of  coal  by 
American  hidustry,  how  will  Middle  East  oil 
prodi;cers  lespond?  Could  they  not  abruptly 
cut  their  prices,  perhaps  by  an  much  a.",  half? 
What  would  our  options  be  if  they  did? 

Or  consider  environment:  Much  of  the 
co;il  now  being  mined  contains  more  sulfur 
tnan  «U1  be  allowed  when  State  air  quality 
icijulatlous  go  into  elTec'.  next  suaimev.  How 
I'luch  will  thoFe  regulations  reduce  the  avKlI- 
«b!c  .supply?  Will  the  public  st'ind  for  wlde- 
^pre.xd  retaxRlion  of  a'.t  quality  btandard^.".' 
What  rib.jut  ./;n.ii)be.''s?  Are  they  feasible,  as 
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euvb-oumenlalLsts  Insist,  or  not,  as  the  power 
companies  claim?  If  they  do  become  opera- 
tional, what  do  we  do  about  the  millions  of 
tons  of  aiudge  they  will  be  gexiArata^g? 

Of  take  transportation.  TntdltlonaUy  coal 
l3  moved  by  rail.  But  the  Nation's  railroads 
are  In  bod  shape.  How  soon  can  they  get 
themselves  organized  to  handle  greatly  ex- 
panded coal  traffic? 

For  leadership  on  some  of  the  technical 
Issues  Involved  In  coal  policy,  the  public 
may  look  with  some  confldence/to  scientists 
in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  Is  an 
old-line  agency,  with  a  fine  record  in  re- 
search and  development,  but  I  believe  its 
most  exciting  and  challenging  days  lie  Just 
ahead. 

The  Bvireau's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
totals  over  $221,000,000,  and  a  sizable  chunk 
of  that  is  devoted  to  energy — both  directly 
and  Indirectly. 

For  mining  research  by  the  Bureau,  the 
budget  figure  Is  about  $96  million.  Roughly 
t67  million  of  that  Is  for  In-house  and  con- 
tract research  that  will  make  preseut-day 
coal  mining  methods  more  productive.  Much 
of  this  effort  will  be  aimed  at  mining  the 
deep  and  difficult  deposits  that  we  know  we 
will  have  to  start  mining  between  now  and 
1985. 

Just  over  $57  million  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  budget  Is  for  coal  vise  research — the 
bulk  of  It  to  support  laboratory-  and  dem- 
oustrstlon-scale  development  of  coal  lique- 
faction and  gasification  technology.  It  is 
tills  kind  of  program — in  which  the  Burenu 
has  pioneered  for  many  years — that  will  be 
moved  to  the  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Dollar  signs  outline  the  scope  of  the 
Bureau's  wor'i  only  In  the  roughest  way, 
and  don't  begin  to  describe  the  impor- 
tauice — or  the  potential — of  the  major  pro- 
grams. For  lrL';tance,  In  mining  research, 
to  speed  up  development  operations  tor  un- 
derground coal  mines,  we  are  starting  to 
Investigate  the  best  ways  In  which  tunnel- 
boring  machines  used  In  civil  couatructton 
projects  can  be  adapted  for  coal  mining. 
Potentially,  such  a  development  could  speed 
shaft  Installation  by  up  to  60  percent,  cut 
costs  by  as  much  as  25  percent,  and  increase 
the  safety  of  the  operation. 

Important  as  technological  advances  are, 
«»iowever,  they  cannot  be  counted  on  to  dis- 
pel all  the  question  marks  Inherent  In  en- 
ergy policy  development.  To  deal  with  some 
of  the  broader  questions  of  coal  policy,  the 
administration  some  mouths  ago  established 
the  Project  Independence  Interagency  Coal 
Task  Force,  which  Secretary  Morton  named 
me  to  chair. 

So  far  the  Ta.-.k  Force  has  made  numerous 
recommendations  and  passed  them  on  to 
Secretary  Morton.  Although  he  has  not  yet 
made  these  recommendations  public,  he  Is 
expected  to  do  so  soon,  and  I  can  comment 
on  them  In  a  general  way. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  de- 
fining something  ro  amorphous  as  a  national 
policy  lies  In  bringing  the  problem  into  fo- 
cus— that  Is,  Ui  setting  some  policy  goal  that 
all,  or  almost  all,  will  agree  Is  relevant  and 
worthy  of  effort.  Only  when  that  happens 
can  wheels  begin  to  turn,  sub.sldlary  policy 
Issues  be  decided,  programs  be  set  Into  ac- 
tion, and  public  oupport  be  solicited. 

When  President  Ford  launched  his  eco- 
nomic summit  conference  some  weeks  ago, 
he  Invited  the  views  and  opinions  of  spokes- 
men from  throughout  the  Ideological  spcc- 
trtmi.  But  after  each  had  had  his  say.  White 
House  experts  were  given  a  firm  deadline — 
Jn.'it  ten  days-  -  by  which  to  come  up  with  a 
program. 

The  deadline  aroused  aome  anguish,  of 
cor  "re,  but  the  circumstances  warranted  It. 
That  deadl.ne  was  met,  and  a  series  of  pro- 
posul.s  that  could  l-'ave  tak^n  month.";  to  pre- 
pare was  finLshed  in  da;  .=.. 
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I  might  point  out,  too,  that  In  the  Presi- 
dential address  that  marked  the  meeting  of 
the  deadline,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
Administration's  program.  President  Ford 
established  another  goal  that  has  some  rele- 
vance to  coal.  He  proposed  that  oU  be  elim- 
inated as  the  fuel  to  be  bvimed  In  major  new 
powerplants  built  after  1980.  This  means  an 
increased  demand  for  coal,  of  course. 

Coal  policy  Is  at  a  similar  crossroad.  The 
time  has  come  to  act,  and  a  tangible,  rele- 
vant goal  Is  needed  to  give  Impetus  for  ac- 
tion. The  Coal  Task  Force  has  recommended 
such  a  goal :  The  doubling  of  coal  production 
In  the  United  States  by  1985,  from  otir  pres- 
ent 600  million  tons  per  your  to  1.2  billion 
tons  per  year. 

Is  this  an  unrealistic  goal?  I  think  not.  It 
may  well  fall  short  of  our  energy  needs  ten 
years  from  now.  But  it  provides  a  starting 
point,  from  which  the  many  problems  and 
uncertainties  that  face  the  Industry  and  the 
Nation  can  be  dealt  with.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned such  baniers  as  imported  oil,  en- 
vironmental restrictions,  and  Inadequate 
transportation.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
problem  of  shortages  of  mining  equipment. 
Manufacturers  are  expanding  their  output, 
but  there  Is  still  a  three-  to  four-year  backlog 
In  filling  orders  for  major  mining  equipment. 

Another  possible  threat  to  Increased  pro- 
duction— perhap.s  the  most  serious  one — 
Involves  labor-management  relations.  Be- 
cause of  the  volatile  stnie  of  these  relations, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  their  effect  on  coal 
production,  except  to  say  that  the  effect  will 
be  considerable.  We  in  government  will  try 
to  help  speed  the  meclUtion  proces.=;. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  one  of  the  quef- 
tioiis  thpt  often  arlsps  among  coal  policy- 
makers, and  one  I  am  sure  will  be  of  Interest 
here.  Is:  Where  does  Appalnchia  stand  with 
respect  to  western  mining?  Well,  If  we  are 
going  to  meet  our  goal — if  we  are  going  to 
double  coal  production  by  1985 — then  it 
strikes  me  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
there  are  going  to  ha^•e  to  be  increases  in 
.Appalachian  muiing,  in  .spite  of  the  growth 
that  will  assuredly  take  place  in  the  West 
and  Midwest  coal  indi'.st ries. 

To  summarize  the  Nat'onal  coal  policy 
situation  as  it  now  stniids:  National  policy- 
makers are  aware,  and  keenly  so.  of  the  ueed 
for  a  National  coal  policy.  I  feel  that  the 
essential  first  step  is  the  establishment  of  a 
1985  production  goal.  First,  we  must  set  a 
target — say,  1.2  billion  tons  of  coal  by  1985. 
Only  then  can  we  begin  to  make  the  deci- 
sions and  shape  the  policies  that  will  enable 
us  to  hit  that  target. 

Even  then,  achieving  the  goal  won't  be 
easy.  It  will  not  be  accompanied  without  the 
willing  cooperation  of  people  such  as  yoxu-- 
selves.  I  am  confident  that  cooperation  will 
be  forthcoming.  I  loolf.  forward  to  the  day 
nlieu  I/he  coal  indusiry  can  once  again  ne  a 
major  contributor  to  our  energy  supplies,  as 
purveyors  of  a  fuel  that  is  not  msrely  ac- 
ceptable, but  indispensable  to  the  Nation's 
independence  and  stability.  Given  the  ob- 
stacles ahead,  that  point  may  take  some  thne 
to  gain;  but  once  It  has  been  achieved,  your 
Industry  and  „he  country  will  both  be  richer. 

Thank  you. 


EXCESS  CORPORATE  PROFITS  TAX 
URGED 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Noi-ember  20.  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  l.s 
a  real  need  for  an  Excess  Corporate  Prof- 
its Tax  to  discourage  unnece.s.sary  and 
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unreasonable  "price  gouging"  acix)ss  this 
country. 

I  authored  and  Introduced  legislation 
that  has  been  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  since 
the  21st  day  of  December  1973  (H.R. 
12133).  The  proposal  is  probably  not 
perfect  but  it  is  right  in  principle. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  that  I 
Introduced  is  to  first  discom-age  unrea- 
sonable price  increases  and  second  to 
provide  corporate  profits  tax  to  monetize 
an  energy  trust  fund  on  a  continuing 

SroRi'am  of  enei*gy  research  to  Improve 
tilization  of  present  sources,  develop 
means  for  energy  conservation,  and  to 
promote  economic  and  effective  tech- 
niques for  preserving  the  environment 
of  this  Nation. 

The  people  of  Ameiica  are  not  cur- 
rently suffering  a  severe  shoi  tfall  of  pe- 
troleum products.  However,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  continued  use  of 
presently  known  sources  of  energy  at 
the  current  rate  will  eventually  exiiaust 
existing  resource  supplies. 

I  respectfully  request  oi  my  colleagues 
that  my  proposal  or  similar  legislation 
\ie  considered  at  Oils  time  as  an  equitable 
me.'tns  to  discourage  unreasonable  cor- 
porate profits  and  also  to  assure  develop- 
ment of  essential  energj'  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

The  threat  of  new  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
newed boycotts  on  imports  of  oil  is  cause 
for  action  in  the  public  interest.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  proceed  without 
delay. 
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JOHN  PORTER  LASATER    JR..  OUT- 
STANDING AND  ACTIVE  CITIZEN 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or    lUNNHs.'SLt. 

]■>!  IHi.  HOUSE  OI-'  REPRESENT.iTIVFS 

Wednesdaii.  November  20.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
include  in  today's  Record  a  nev.'spaper 
feature  article  on  John  Porter  Lasater, 
Jr..  of  Paris,  Tenn.  Pete,  as  he  is  known 
by  his  many  friends,  has  been  active  in 
Temiessee  politics  since  Gov.  Gordon 
Brownings  first  campaign  in  1936.  He 
continued  lils  political  relationship  with 
Governor  Brownins  £r.(i  \va.s  disti'ict 
campaign  manager  in  both  the  1949  and 
1952  campaigns.  As  well  as  helping 
others.  Pete  has  held  some  public  offices. 
He  is  a  former  mayor  of  Paris,  a  member 
of  the  county  court  for  8  years,  a  member 
of  the  county  school  board  and  is  pres- 
ently city  judge. 

Pete  Lasater  is  an  Gut.itandinu  and  ac- 
tivje  citizen  of  Henry  County,  and  I  am 
piioud  to  count  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
feature  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Paris.  Tenn.,  Poot -Intelligencer,  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  1974: 

Joi.N  PohTtR  L.ASATFP.  .Tr..  OursrA.M)iN<; 
'        AND  Active  CrriztN 
(By  Win.  B.  (Billy)   McSwalai 
l!  toinf~.ne  vere  to  ask  ,n  number  of  people 
wlio  .John  Porter  Lasater,  Jr.  Is,  niany  would 
reply  that  they  never  hccrd  oi  him    .•^8k  tht- 
.snn'ii'  ones  v:ho  "Pete"  I.H.sater  is  .mcl   iii->si 
Will  Know  him. 


Pele  was  born  Feb.  2,  1902.  the  son  of  J.  P. 
and  Jeanne  Matthewson  Lasater,  both  native.'? 
of  Henry  County.  Mr.  Lasater  was  a  bottler  of 
soft  drinks  in  Paris  for  many  years,  first  of 
flavored  drinks,  and  later  Coca-Cola,  holding 
one  of  the  first  franchised  In  this  area. 

Pete,  following  then  standard  routine, 
went  to  Lee,  Atkins-Porter  and  Orove  High 
In  Paris.  He  also  attended  Columbia  Military 
Academy  before  completing  his  secondarv 
school  education.  After  this  he  went  on  to 
Valpar.ilso  University,  Ind.,  and  Bowling 
Green  Business  University  in  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

On  flnlKhing  his  college  work,  and  follow- 
ing in  his  father's  footsteps,  Pete  entered  the 
'ousiiipss  with  his  father  and  stayed  In  the 
Coke  b.^slness  until  1951.  Pete  then  turned 
his  attention  to  an  entirely  different  field 
and  went  in  the  clay  business  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Absorbent  Clay  Co.  here  in  Paris,  and 
later  had  the  Georgia-Tennessee  Mining  and 
Chemical  Co.  In  Wrens,  Ga. 

Both  these  firms  dealt  in  tlie  same  type 
clay,  used  as  a  filtering  agent  In  the  petro- 
leum inoiistry  and  as  cat  box  absorbent.  Pet? 
stayed  In  the  clay  business  tmtll  he  retired 
in  1970. 

Pete  is  known  throvighout  the  state  of 
Tennessee  due  to  his  political  actlrttles.  It 
started,  he  said,  "when  I  managed  Gordon 
Browning's  Henry  County  campaign  in  1936.  " 
This  started  a  long  friendship  between  these 
two  which  exists  today. 

Tile  relationship  was  also  political  as  Pete 
was  district  campaign  manager  for  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  races  of  1949  and  1952.  He  need- 
ed no  prodding  to  say.  "I  think  Gordon 
Browning  was  the  best  governor  we  have  evtr 
had." 

"He  promised  a  hotel  at  Paris  Landiii:.; 
State  Park  if  elected  in  1948;  he  was  elected 
and  the  hotel  was  built.  He  always  tried  to 
live  up  to  his  promises." 

Pete  managed  Congressman  Ed  Jones'  cam  - 
pnign  when  he  first  ran  in  1969.  and  says.  "X 
am  still  trying  to  help  him  all  I  can." 

Pete's  "lielp"  seems  to  be  no  small  thing, 
as  nearly  all  embryonic  and  seasoned  office 
seekers  In  this  neck  of  the  woods  usually  ai.k 
for  it.  Find  a  political  race,  and  scmewhere 
In  It  will  be  the  ubiquitous  Pete. 

In  addition  to  helping  others.  Pete  has  a'.so 
held  some  offices  himself,  having  been  mayor, 
a  member  of  the  County  Court  for  eight 
years,  a  member  of  the  county  school  boarti. 
and  presently  city  judge. 

Pete  attended  the  Southern  School  of  La.;- 
here,  and  on  competition  passed  the  bar  exam 
in  1939.  He  practiced  for  several  years  in 
partnership  with  Charles  G.  Neese  Jr..  who 
Is  now  a  federal  district  Judge.  He  qn'.t  prac- 
tice when  he  was  elected  mayor. 

A  liielong  working  Democrat,  Pete  aiows, 
"I  wouldn't  vote  for  any  Republicans.  I'm 
vi-rklng  for  Ray  Blanton  but  don't  have  any 
active  part  in  his  campalgu." 

Other  activities  have  been,  iu  pan.  pres- 
ident of  the  Paris  Lions  Club,  president  oi 
the  Paris  Country  Club,  a  Mason  for  SO 
years  and  once  commander  of  the  Paris  Com- 
manderj-  of  Knights  Templar,  president  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Bottlers  Assoclauou  lor  n^  > 
terms  and  charter  member  of  the  Paris  i:!'..s 
Lodge. 

While  he  was  mayor.  Camp  T;'sc:i  construc- 
tion was  started.  The  first  troops  were  M.P.'s. 
There  being  no  housing  at  the  camp  for  them. 
Pete  said  "I  put  them  up  at  the  city  ai-.ditor- 
ium  where  tiiey  stayed  for  two  years." 

Tills  coniiiigc!it  later  gren-  to  IS.OOO.  sr-.d 
"we  had  to  expand  facilities  to  takf>  czie  of 
them."  Pete  did  not  run  agnln  icr  mayor  Le- 
cHU.>e  'I  thought  I  was  j^oJig  ii,  ti'iC  Army. 
Tilts  didn't  develop." 

Ill  speaking  of  other  things  while  mayors 
lie  WHS  proud  that  "Paris  had  the  first  civil 
defense  committee  in  the  state,  and  I  helped 
or^ani/'^  it."  While  he  was  on  the  scLool 
b(.rti-d.    •  \ve   it.^ried    'rying    to   g.^t    ihe   now 
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addition  to  Orove  and  Weston  Hall  was 
begirn." 

His  bobbles  have  been  mostly  In  sports, 
with  bunting  quail,  doves  and  duclcs  being 
bis  favorites.  "I  like  quail  bunting  best  and 
once  had  kennels  and  raised  bird  dogs."  He 
regretfully  said,  "I've  about  quit." 

As  to  bis  golf,  "I  go  out  with  my  clubs, 
don't  know  whether  you  could  call  that  golf- 
ing or  not." 

Ever  hear  of  "Young  Stribllug"?  Well,  he 
was  once  leading  contender  for  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  of  the  world.  Pete  once 
boxed  him  In  a  public  exhibition.  This  Is  a 
fact,  and  the  additional  fact  that  they  were 
both  14  years  old  at  the  time  does  not  alter 
the  fact. 

Pete  married  the  former  Laurlue  Martin 
of  Paris  July  24,  1923,  a  very  lucky  day  for 
Pete.  They  have  three  children.  Gene  Martin, 
M.D.,  a  neurologist  la  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
a  Vanderbllt  graduate;  Martha  Floy,  wife 
of  Marine  Col.  Kermlt  Andrus  In  Washington, 
DC.  and  J.  P.  Ill  (Jack),  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  Tech  and  an  engineer  In  Houston, 
Tex. 

John  Porter  Lasater,  civic  and  politically 
minded  citizen,  fun  loving  with  a  wonderful 
8en.se  of  humor,  and  by  anyone's  standards, 
an  Interesting  personality. 


"WAS  JACKSON'S  "VICTOnY  ' 
STAGED? 


HOK.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKi 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
note  continuing  diplomatic  controver- 
sies, we  must  recognize  that  too  often 
there  is  an  interrelationship  in  domestic 
political  plans  and  the  pressures  In  for- 
eign affairs.  This  vAU  be  a  growing  fear 
in  the  next  2  yeai's  as  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  pursue  their 
dreams  to  become  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States. 

While  there  might  be  some  of  those 
who  deny  that  domestic  political  strat- 
egy is  on  any  statesman's  mind  when  he 
dabbles  In  foreign  affairs,  I  bellave  the 
column  by  Frank  StaiT  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Friday,  October  25.  Is  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  the  political  concern 
involved  In  the  pending  trade  bill.  The 
article  follows: 

Was  Jackson's   "Victory"   Staged? 
(Dy    rrviiK   Btarrj 

Washington. — Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D.. 
Wash.)  Is  claiming,  and  receiving  high  praise 
for  achieving  a  major  victory  in  his  multi- 
year  effort  to  link  United  States  trade  bene- 
fits to  a  liberalized  Soviet  emigration  policy. 

Prom  the  White  House  rostrum  Jackson, 
a  1976  Presidential  hopeful,  was  allowed  to 
announce  his  victory  and  make  public  two 
documents  as  proof  of  It,  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  himself  and  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger. 

There  Is  at  least  as  much  reason  to  believe 
that  Jackson,  one  of  the  last  bulwarks  of 
skepticism  toward  Kissinger  (and  the 
Soviets),  has  become  only  the  latest  victim 
of  Kissinger's  talents  of  persuasion  (and  the 
Soviets').  At  the  very  least  the  praise  Is  pre- 
mature. 

There  is  at  the  moment  only  the  two 
letters,  one  by  Kissinger  and  one  by  Jackson. 
There   Is  no   trade   bill   yet.   Reports  from 
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Moscow  Indicate  that  harassment  of  Jewa 
continues.  And  in  place  of  public  acknowl- 
edgement of  good  faith  In  their  treatment, 
there  Is  the  opposite. 

Instead  of  crediting  Jackson  with  a  major 
victory,  a  true  skeptic  might  conclude  that 
the  senator  has  been  bad,  that  Kissinger 
(and  the  Soviets)  decided  that  the  easiest 
way  to  get  the  trade  bill  they  both  want 
off  dead  center  was  to  concede  Jackson  the 
appearance  of  victory  and  proceed. 

It  Is  true  that  Kissinger  went  over  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter  to  Jackson  with  the  Soviets 
very  carefully.  He  did  not  go  over  the  more 
detailed  contents  of  the  Jackson  letter  with 
them.  So  Jackson's  understandings  remain 
Jackson's  understandings.  Only  Kissinger's 
are  operable.  But  they  are  full  of  holes. 

Item  one  says  "punitive  actions  against 
individuals  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  violations  of  Soviet  laws 
and  regulations  and  will  therefore  not  be 
permitted  by  the  government  of  the  U.S.8JI." 
There  are  myriad  well-known  and  docu- 
mented violations  of  Soviet  law  by  Soviet 
officials  in  the  treatment  of  political  dissi- 
dents, the  most  obvious  being  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  free  speech  and  press  to 
every  Soviet  citizen. 

Another  obvious  problem  \s  Kissinger's 
"a-ssumptlon"  that  the  rate  of  emigration 
"would  rise  promptly  from  the  1973  level 
and  would  continue  to  rise  to  correspond  to 
the  n\unber  of  applicants." 

Since  there  were  about  40.000  emigrants 
last  year  (of  which  some  35,000  were  Jews] 
a  rise  to  the  60.000  figure  cited  by  Jackson 
I  but  not  embraced  by  the  administration] 
is  conceivable.  The  difficulty  is  the  rise  there- 
after "to  con-espond  to  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants." 

Since  the  number  of  applicants  Is  kept  se- 
cret, the  burden  of  proof  of  compliance  falls 
not  on  the  Soviet  Union  but  on  the  adminis- 
tration, which  for  the  moment  finds  it  in 
its  best  Interest  to  find  the  Soviets  in  com- 
pliance. 

Presumably  the  Congress  will  always  have 
the  option  of  finding  the  Soviets  to  have  de- 
faulted and  rescinding  the  line  of  credit  and 
tariff  benefits  at  issue,  but  that  Is  a  cumber- 
some process  at  best. 

There  are  other  difficulties  with  the  agree- 
ment outlined  before  it  was  announced  by 
Moscow  physicist  Valentin  Turchin,  who 
generally  approves  of  Jackson's  effort. 

But,  he  argues,  uncertainly  about  the  right 
of  emigration  creates  a  serf-like  dependency 
on  the  state,  on  the  one  hand,  while  allow- 
ing the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  to  use  emi- 
gration to  decimate  the  ranks  of  those  who 
would  work  within  the  system  for  change. 
"Thus,"  Turchin  wrote  on  September  7, 
"totalitarianism  turns  out  a  double  winner. 
To  change  that,  each  citizen  must  have  a 
real  possibility  to  emigrate — for  a  short  or  a 

long  Stav.  or  fnrauar.  «i>/l  wlt>t  tv>a  loss  o» 
tl-iC  preservation  of  his  citizenship." 

The  device  of  the  letters,  allowing  the  So- 
viets to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  been 
pressured,  was  a  typical  Kissinger  device. 
U.S.  officials  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
find  it  In  their  Interest  to  avoid  rescission  of 
the  trade  benefits  the  new  law,  when  passed, 
wUl  give  them.  But  they  may  pretend  the 
agreement  doesn't  exist. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume,  the  same  officials  say, 
that  the  Soviets  will  make  every  effort  to 
minimize  their  compliance.  WhUe  UJS.  offi- 
cials downplay  the  significance  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  remark  that  such  trade  condi- 
tions were  "utterly  Irrevelant  and  unaccept- 
able," they  also  concede  that  the  remark  re- 
flects accurately  the  visceral  Soviet  reaction. 

Thus  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the 
Jackson  effort  will  have.  Fortunately  there 
are  two  years  remaining  before  the  next  Pres- 
idential election. 
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MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OP  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF   mW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
each  month  the  Monthly  Calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  November 
Calendar  of  Events  follows: 

November  at  the  Smithsonian 

nUOAT,   NOVEMBER    1,    1974 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films:  Kevin  /« 
Four,  distributed  bV  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; Toward  Tomorrow,  GoodwiU  Industries. 
12:30  to  1:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium. 
History  and  Technology  BuUdlng.  Similar 
films  are  shown  each  Friday  In  connection 
with  the  current  exhibition  Triumph  over 
Disability.  Free. 

Exhibition:  Vnirersal  Postal  Vnion  Stampf. 
Important  portions  of  M.  William  Tyrrell's 
award-winning  stamp  collection,  covering 
the  history  of  the  UP.U.  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology,  through  November  30. 

SATVmOAT,    NOVEMBER    2,    1974 

Concert:  Music  from  Marlboro.  Selections 
by  Mozart,  Dvorak  and  Brahms  directed  by 
Rudolf  Serkln  and  performed  by  musicians 
from  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival.  5:30  p.m. 
Balrd  Auditorium.  Natural  History  Building. 
First  In  a  series  of  three  concerts;  remaining 
programs  will  be  held  January  27  and  April  5. 
Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 
85.50  general;  (4  students  and  senior  citi- 
^zens;  $5  Resident  Associates.  For  reservations 
call  381-5395. 

Concert:  Michel  Piquet,  baroque  oboe,  ba- 
roque and  Renaissance  recorders,  and  James 
Weaver  on  harpsichord,  performing  selections 
by  Praetorlus.  Hotteterre,  Phllldor.  Telemann 
and  Bach.  8:30  pjn.  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 
$3.50  general,  $1  students  and  senior  citizens. 
$3  Resident  Associates.  For  reservations  call 
381-5395.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Divi- 
sion of  Musical  Instruments. 

SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    3,    1974 

Rag;tlme  and  Early  Jazz:  Kenny  Darcrn's 
Trio,  with  piano  rolls  by  Scott  Joplln,  Jelly 
Roll  Morton,  Fats  Waller  and  James  P. 
Johnson.  First  of  three  concerts  representing 
the  great  eras  of  Jazz,  presented  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Performing  Art-s.  5:30  psa.  Hall  of 
Musical  Instruments,  History  and  Technol- 
ogy Building.  $4  general;  (3  students  and 
senior  citizens;  $3.50  Resident  Associates.  For 
reservations  call  381-6395. 

Concert:  Theatre  Chamber  Players,  open- 
ing their  first  full  season  as  re.sldent  chamber 
ensemble  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
perform  selections  by  Stefan  Wolpe,  Paul 
Hlndemlth,  Franz  Schubert  and  J.  8.  Bach, 
as  well  as  the  Washington  premiere  of  a  piece 
by  the  Swiss  composer  Jurg  Wyttenbach. 
Violinist  Plna  Carmlrelll  and  soprano  Jean- 
nette  Walters  will  be  featured.  8:30  p  m.  Baird 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building.  For 
ticket  Information  call  381-5395. 

TT7ESOAT,    NOVEMBER    S,    1974 

Film:  Rube  Goldberg  .  .  .  Or  Doing  It  the 
Hard  Way.  1  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

Film:  The  New  York  School.  A  survey  of 
the  first  indigenously  Amerjcan  school  of 
painting,  sometimes  calle<^Pbstract  Expres- 
sionism, that  developed  In  New  York  City 
following  WWn.  1:30  and  6:30  pjn.  Hlrsh- 
horn  Museum.  Free. 
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WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    6,    1974 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Ohost  Town  of  the 
Westward  March — victims  of  the  search  for 
gold;  Nahanni — the  pursuit  of  a  legendary 
lost  mine;  The  Legend  of  John  Henry — with 
lyrics  sung  by  Roberta  Flack;  and  The  Legend 
of  Paul  Bunyon.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium, History  and  Technology  BuUdlng. 
Free. 

THtntSDAY,    KOVEMBER    7.    1794 

Films  by  Rosalind  Schneider.  A  filmmaker 
who  Is  also  an  artist  explores  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  different  media.  1:30  and  6:30 
p.m.  Hlrshhom  Museum.  Free. 

Creative  Screen :  Four  color  films  shown  In 
conjunction  with  the  current  exhibition 
Figure  and  Fantasy.  The  Face — engravings  of 
a  woman's  face  axe  manipulated  Into  the 
bizarre  and  beautiful;  Les  Escargots — winner 
of  three  international  awao-ds;  Labyrinthe — 
surrealist  story  of  a  lonely  Individual  trapped 
In  a  desolate  urban  world;  The  Critic — a 
spoof  of  experimental,  abstract  films  with 
Ernest  Plntoff's  abstract  patterns  and  Mel 
Brooks'  off-screen  comments.  Complete  show- 
ings at  11  a.m.,  12  noon  and  1  pjn.  The  Ren- 
wlck  Gallery.  Free. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Ghost  Towns  of  the 
Western  March;  Nahanni;  The  Legend  of 
John  Henry;  The  Legend  of  Paul  Bunyon.  See 
November  6  for  details.  Free. 

Romantic  Versus  Classic  Art:  Ingres. 
Fourth  In  a  new  series  of  films  by  Lord  Ken- 
neth Clark,  each  surveying  the  life  and  work 
of  an  Individual  artist  of  the  18th  or  19th 
century.  6:30  and  8:30  p.m.  Balrd  Audito- 
rium, Natural  History  Building.  $2.  Tickets 
sold  at  the  door.* 

FRIDAY  ,  NOVEMBER    8,    1974 

Exhibition:  From  Reliable  Sources.  The 
flist  exhibition  in  the  new  Gallery  of  the 
Archives  of  American  Art.  Selected  items 
from  the  collections  of  letters,  documents, 
sketch-books  and  photographs  of  29  artists 
of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The 
show  commemorates  the  20tb  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Archives  and  the  fifth 
year  of  Its  affiliation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  1st  fioor.  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films:  Everything 
but  Hear,  distributed  by  Clark  School  for  the 
Deaf;  The  School  That  Love  Built,  Abilities 
Inc.  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Audito- 
rium, History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

Lecture/Performance:  Kathakali:  Indian 
Temple  Dance.  Dr.  Buresh  Awasthl,  Director 
of  India's  National  Academy  of  Music,  Dance 
and  Drama,  lectures  on  the  ancient  Hindu 
dance  form.  A  demonstration  of  the  move- 
ments and  makeup  Is  followed  by  a  full-dress 
performance.  8  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  Building.  $4.50.* 

SATTTRDAY,  NOVEMDER  9,  1974 

BlacKsmitblng  Demonstration:  Robert 
Seely,  professional  blacksmith,  wUl  demon- 
strate the  making  of  Colonial  hardware,  us- 
ing no  power  equipment.  He  will  discuss  the 
historical  place  of  the  blacksmith  in  every- 
day life,  1  p.m.  Parking  lot  of  the  Smithso- 
nian "Castle"   Building. 

Film:  Children's  Series.  Classics  of  anima- 
tion, Including  Gertie  the  Dinosaur  (1914), 
Felix  the  Cat  (1924)  and  Steamboat  Willie 
(1928).  12:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn  Museum.  FREj;. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1974 

Jazz  Heritage  Concert:  Roy  Eldridge.  8  p.m. 
Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building. 
$4.60  general,  $3  students  and  senior  citi- 
zens; $4  Resident  Associates.  A  free  afternoon 
workshop  will  be  presented  at  4:30  p.m.  For 
reservations  call  381-5395.  Presented  by  the 
Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

Sunday  Shorts — a  series  of  creative  short 
films:    Genesis  by  Jaua  Merglova;    Crystals 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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by  Herbert  Loebel;  County  Hospital  with 
Laurel  and  Hardy;  John  Muir'a  High  Sierra 
by  Dewltt  Jones;  Iran  by  Claude  Lelouch.  5 
p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  BuUdlng.  $1.25.* 

Banjos  and  Breakfast  Brunch:  Folk  music 
with  banjo  guitar,  mandolin,  dulcimer  and 
mouth  bow,  performed  by  Robin  Johnson  and 
Robert  Clayton  of  the  Smithsonian's  Division 
of  Musical  Instruments.  Concert  11  ajn.; 
breakfast/brunch  10  a.m.  or  12  noon.  $7 
adults;  $5  children  under  14.* 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1974 

Lecture  Discussion:  Lillian  Hellman,  au- 
thor of  books  and  plays  including  Little  Foxes 
and  Toys  in  the  Attic,  will  be  present  for  an 
Informal  discussion  with  the  audience.  She 
win  be  Introduced  by  Richard  Coe,  Washing- 
ton Post  drama  critic,  who  will  also  discuss 
her  work.  8  p.m.  Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural 
History  Building.  $4.» 

Concert:  Quartetto  Esterhazy.  Selections  by 
Boccherlni,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  performed  on 
antique  instruments  by  Japp  Schroder, 
violin;  Alda  Stuurop,  violin;  Will  Peeters, 
viola;  and  Wouter  Moller,  cello.  8:30  p.m. 
Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology.  $3.50  general,  $1  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens,  83  Resident  Asso- 
ciates For  reservations,  call  381-6396.  re- 
sented by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments and  directed  by  James  Weaver. 

Lecture:  Archives  of  American  Art.  Garnett 
McCoy.  Archivist,  will  discuss  the  history, 
purpose  and  functlotn  of  the  Archives.  2 
p.m..  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Refreshments 
will  be  served.  $4.*  (Note:  The  Archives  of 
American  Art  has  the  largest  collection  of 
material  on  the  history  of  visual  arts  in  this 
country  and  an  Archives  gallery  Is  being 
opened  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Nov.  8.) 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1974 

Film:  Robert  Motherwell:  Larry  Rivers. 
Two  film  portraits  by  Michael  and  Christian 
Blackwood.  1:30  and  6:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn 
Museum.  Free. 

Film:  An  Independent  Voice:  The  Commu- 
nity Newspaper  in  America.  1.  pjn.  Car- 
mlchael Auditorium,  History  and  Technology 
Building.  Free. 

Lecture:  Archives  of  American  Art.  Repeat. 
See  November  11  for  details. 

WEDNESDAY,     NOVEMBER     13,     1974 

Fiee  Film  Theatre:  The  Real  West — still 
picture  animation  recreates  the  West  as  It 
really  was.  Narrated  by  Gary  Cooper.  12:30 
p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology.  Free. 

THTTRSDAY,    NOVEMBER    14,    1974 

Film:  Aves  and  Izy  Boukir,  films  by  Nancy 
Graves.  1:30  and  6:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum. Free. 

Free  FUm  Theatre:  The  Real  West.  P.epeat. 
Occ  Mwvciiibei  13  for  oetails. 

Romantic  Versus  Classic  Art.  Gericault 
and  Constable.  See  November  7  for  details. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club.  Monthly 
meeting  and  program.  8  pjn.  Room  43,  Nat- 
ural History  Building.  The  public  Is  Invited. 
Fi-ee. 

FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    15,    1974 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films:  Home  for 
Supper,  distributed  by  the  Berk  Rehabilita- 
tion Center;  Within  Our  Grasp,  Veterans 
Administration.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Au- 
ditorium, History  and  Technology  Building. 
Free. 

Lecture:  The  Disciplines  of  Art.  Speaker: 
Marya  Mannes,  author,  critic  and  TV  per- 
sonality. 8  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building.  $3.60.* 

SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER     IS,     1974 

Film :  ChUdren's  Series.  Animated  works  by 
Canadian  filmmaker  Norman  McLaren.  12:30 
pjn.  Hirshhorn  Museum.  Free. 
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StTNDAY,    NOVEMBER     17,     1974      •^ 

Lecture:  Nature  of  the  Avant-Garde  To- 
dag.  Speaker:  Irving  Sandler,  Professor  of 
Art.  State  University  of  New  York.  2  pjn. 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Scnlpture  Garden. 
Tickets  'are  required  and  may  be  reserved 
by  calling  381-6752  or  picked  up  at  the  in- 
formation desk.  Free. 

Man  and  His  Culture:  Heen  Baba,  Sri 
Lanka's  greatest  dancer,  and  his  ensemble 
of  drummers  and  dancers  appear  in  their 
first  tour  of  the  United  States.  They  wUl 
perform  the  best-known  poetic  and  dramatic 
dances  in  praise  of  gods  and  the  animal 
kingdom.  8  p.m.  Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural 
History  Building.  $5.50  general,  $4  students 
and  senior  citizens,  $5  Resident  Associates. 
For  reservations  caU  381-5395. 

Sunday  Shorts:  The  Dove  by  George  Coe 
and  Anthony  Lover;  Introduction  to  Acu- 
puncture: TTireshold  with  John  Carradlne; 
Floorwalker  with  Charlie  Chaplin.  6  p.m. 
Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and  Tech- 
nology BuUdlng.  $1.25.* 

&:0NDAY,    NOVEMBER     18,     1974 

Audubon  Lecture:  Cleveland  P.  Grant 
screens  and  discusses  his  film  Lion  Pride, 
an  intimate  and  sympathetic  study  of  totally 
wild  African  lions.  5:30  and  6:30  pjn.  Balrd 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building.  $3 
adults,  $1.50  under  16.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Associates  and  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  Discounts  avail- 
able for  members  of  t>oth  organizations.  Call 
381-5157. 

TVrESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1974 

Film:  Isamu  Noguchl  and  Spiral  Jetty. 
Film  portraits  contrasting  two  sculptors. 
1:30  and  6:30  pjn.  Hirshhorn  Museum.  Free. 

Films :  Toccata  for  Toy  Trains  and  Tops  by 
Chailes  Eames.  1  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditor- 
ium, History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

Oriental  Art  Lectxire:  Slt'a,  Lord  of  the 
Dance.  Speaker:  Dr.  Aschwln  Llppe,  Curator 
Emeritus,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  8:30 
p  m.  Tlie  Freer  Gallery.  Free. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1974 

Lunchbox  Forum:  The  American  Aeronau- 
tical Community  at  the  Turn  of  the  Cen- 
tury. Informal  discussion  led  by  Thomas  D. 
Crouch,  Assistant  Curator  of  Astronautics, 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  12  noon. 
Room  W531  (Botany  Seminar  Boom),  Na- 
tural History  BuUding.  FYee. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  In  Searc.^  of  the  Lost 
World — the  history  of  civUizatlon  In  the 
Americas.  12:30  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditor- 
ium, History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

National  Archives  Gala:  Dr.  James  B. 
Rhoads,  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  wel- 
comes the  group  to  the  Archives  and  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Burke,  Assistant  to  the  Archivist, 
presents  a  slide  presentation  of  tlie  hUtorv 
of  tJi*  Ar*iuvcs.  e  pjn.  MaUonal  Archives, 
8th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.  Planned 
in  conjunction  with  the  Associates  of  the 
National  Archives.  $6.* 

THURSQAY.  NOVEMBER  tl,  1974 

Films:  Metamorphosis,  "oy  R'>y  Colmer; 
Moving  Parts  by  David  Hykes.  Two  new 
works  in  abstract  experimental  films.  1:30 
and  6:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn  Museum.  Free. 

Creative  Screen:  The  Face,  Lea  Escargots; 
Labryinthe.  The  Critic.  Repeat  program.  See 
November  7  for  details.  Free. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  In  Search  of  the  Lost 
World.  R^eat.  See  November  20  for  detaUs. 
Free. 

Romantic  Versus  Classic  Art:  Turner.  6:80 
or  8:30  p.m.  See  November  7  for  detaUs. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBZF.  82,  1&T4 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films:  Harlem 
Hospital  Center,  distributed  by  Columbia 
University;  Rehabilitation  film  distributed 
by  Texas  Institute  for  RehabUltatlon  Medi- 
cine. 12:30  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
HLstory  and  Technology  BuUding.  Free. 
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Exhibition:  Contemporary  Textile  Art 
from  Aiistria.  Thirty-three  wall  hangings, 
tapestries,  appliques,  fabric  sculpture  and 
sewn  objects  by  ten  Austrian  artists  repre- 
sent the  expanded  realm  of  textUe  arts  in 
the  20th  century.  Coordinated  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Traveling  Exhibition  Service  and 
sponsored  by  the  Austrian  Embassy.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery,  through  March  9.  1975. 

SATTTHDAY,  NOVEMBEB  23,  1974 

Films:  Children's  Series.  Animated  lilias 
by  Derek  Lamb.  12:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn  Muse- 
um. Free. 

Children's  Drama:  Mortimer  the  Mortified 
Dragon.  Performed  by  Archaesus  Produc- 
tions.. 2  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building.  $2.50.' 

Classical  Concert:  Washington  Performing 
Arts  Society,  featuring  Abreu  Brothers.  8:30 
p.m.  Cosponsored  by  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts.  For  further  iaformatirn  c.^II 
381-5395. 

SUNDAY,     NOVEMBER      21.      1974 

American  Humor  Series:  Mort  Sulil — a 
retrospective  view  of  the  country's  social 
and  political  life.  8  p.m.  Balrd  Auditorium, 
Natural  History  Building.  $5.50  general.  $4 
students  and  senior  citizens.  $5  Resident  As- 
sociates. Sponsored  by  the  Dlvi.nlon  of  Per- 
forming Arts.  For  reservations  call  381-  5395. 

Sunday  Shorts:  I.es  Miitoni^  by  Francois 
Truffaut;  Sentinel:  The  West  Face  by  Sum- 
mit Films;  Blotto  with  Laurel  and  Hardy, 
and  Do-It-Yourself-Curtoon  by  Bob  Godfrey. 
S  p.m.  Carmichael  AiiditoilUi>i.  History  aiid 
Technology  Building.  •1.25.'' 

MONDAY,     NO'TMBEI      2j,      1971 

Concert:  Jan  de  Gaetani,  mezzo-soprano 
and  Gil  Kdlish,  piano,  perform  wfcrks  of 
Schoenberg  and  Charles  Ives.  8:30  p.m.  Hall 
of  Musical  Instruments.  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building.  Preseutefl  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Division  of  Musical  Instruments,  un- 
der the  direction  of  James  Weaver.  $3.50 
general,  $1  students  and  scDlor  citizciut,  $3 
Resident  Associates.  For  reservations  call 
381-5395. 

Monsters!  Mysteries  or  Myths?  8  p.i.i. 
CBS-TV  (Channel  9  In  tli*'  'Vn-.hlngton  area.) 
See  box  for  details.  a 

TtJESDAY,     NOVF.Mm.P.     2«,     1974 

Films:  Jim  Dine  and  Oarid  Hofkney'.i 
Diaries.  Film  portraits  of  two  artists  in- 
cluded in  the  Inaugural  Exhibition,  1:30  and 
6:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden.  Free. 

Films:  Black  Ships — Admiral  Perry's  Ex- 
pedition to  Japan  and  The  Sawyer  and  His 
Mill.  1  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium  History 
and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

THURSDAY,     NOVEMUKR     28,      1074 

riluia:  Prer.'.iiivi  by  Edward  Ruscha:  Se- 
lected films  by  Red  GrooiViS.  Films  by  two 
artLsts  represented  In  the  Inaugural  Exhibi- 
tion. 1:30  and  6:30  p.m.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden.  Free. 

raiDAY.     NOVEMBER     2U.     1974 

Exliibitlon:  Eight  from  California.  Thirty- 
eight  lithographs,  etchings,  woodcuts  and 
screenprints  by  eight  artists  who  have  lived 
and  worked  in  California.  An  element  of 
humor  is  In  almost  all  of  the  prints,  ranging 
from  the  obvious  to  the  subtle.  Artists  rep- 
resented are  Terry  Allen,  John  Altoon,  Robert 
Bechtle,  Joe  Goode,  Kenneth  Price,  Edward 
Ruscha,  Wayne  Thlebaud,  and  William  T, 
Wiley.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  February  9,  1975. 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films:  The  Per- 
.lon  Within,  distributed  by  Clark  School  for 
ihe  Deaf;  So  They  May  Walk,  Sister  Kenny 
Institute.  12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium. 
History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

SATUBDAY,    NOVEMBER    30,     1974 

Films:  Children's  Series.  Animated  works 
by  Eliot  Noyes,  Jr.  12:30  pm.  Hirshhorn 
Museum.  Free. 
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FOOTNOTE 

*  Indicates  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Assoclat«  Program. 
Discounts  are  available  for  members.  PV>r 
attendance  or  other  Information  call  381- 
5157.  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  tickets 
should  be  purchased  in  advance,  and  will  be 
sold  at  the  door  onlv  If  available. 


DSMONSTRATIONS 
MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND  TEClINOLOtY 

A'o  demonstrations  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  Tuesday  through 
Thursday.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.  Ist  floor.  No  dem- 
onstration Nov.  7. 

Printing  and  Typefounding.  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Tlunsday.  Friday,  2-4  p.m.,  3rd 
floor. 

M-ii.sical  Instruments.  A  selection  of  18lh 
and  19th  century  Instruments,  and  Ameri- 
can folk  instruments.  Hall  of  Musical  Tn- 
strumentf,  3rd  floor,  11  a.m.  Mondays  and 
Fridays — lath  centui-y  keyboard;  Wednes- 
days— lutes    and    guitars;    Tliursday.s — Folk. 

Machine  Toolr..  Tuesday  through  Fiiday, 
1  2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

DOMESTIC  s>ruDY   rontts 

For  Information  on  the  followhig  tours 
rail  381-5910. 

Weekend  at  Sturbridge:  Jan.   17-19.   197.";. 

Baja  Whale  Watch:  Feb.  6-15.  1975. 

Georgia  Monnds:  March  20-25,   1975. 

Death  VaVpy — A  Camping  exp"rlonce:  A;)ril 
5   12,  1971. 


OriiER  AcTivirirs 
.Spoiisoi-ed    by    the   Smithsonian    Resident 
Associate  Program.  Call  381-5157  i6r  inlor- 
inhiion  or  reservatlans. 

TOURS 

Ch:irnpagno,  Caviar,  and  Cur-— The  Gen- 
eral Motors  Plant  in  Sp.-ii  i-ows  Point,  Md. 
Nov.  20.  26.  Dec.  11  or  18. 

An  Afternoon  ou  the  Farm — Ferguson 
Farm,  Prince  Georf;es  Coxuity.  Md.  Nov.  IC. 

Po^t-Hnlloween  at  "House  of  Blood," 
Huglie.<;^ille.  Md.  Nov.  2. 

The  Nhtioiial  Cathedral.  Nnv.  J9  or  Dpc.  3. 

Philarte'.phla'.s  Society  Htll.  Nov.  16  or  22. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Factory.  Sparrows  Poln'. 
Md.  Nov.  15.  22  or  Dec.  16. 

Thanksgiving  Weekend  in  Coloolnl  V.'U- 
liamsburg  (2  days).  Nov.  30- Doc.  1.  DeadUne 
for  registration  is  Nov.  Id. 

Walking  Tom-  of  the  Mall.  Nov.  24,  30, 
Dec.  7  or  8. 

Waterfowl  Weekend.  Coa'ial  regions  of 
Virginia,  Mnrylaiid  and  Delir.v.Tre  |2  dnvs). 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1. 

CLASSFS 

The  Working  Architect:  8:10  p.m.  Nov.  ■:>. 
12.  19.  5fl.  $8  each  lecture;  «»  incuM..ci.-;. 

Archeology  of  North  America;  8:10  p.m. 
Nov.  6,  13,  20.  $8  each  lecture.  $6  members. 

Tlie  American  Indian  Speaks.  8:10  p.m. 
Nov.  4,  11,  18,  25.  $7  each  lecture,  kb  members. 

The  Expanding  Future.  B:10  p.m.  Nov.  5, 
1'.?.  19,  26.  $7  each  lecture.  $5  member<;. 

Antique  Furniture.  6:30  p.ni.  Nov.  7.  14, 
21 .  $7  each  lecture;  $5  members. 

CRAFTS 

Holiday  Greenery  and  Decoration.^.  James 
Richard  Buckler,  Smithsonian  Horticultur- 
ist. Four  weeks  beginning  Nov.  20. 

Jewelry  (Simple  Casting).  Nancy  Rosing, 
artist-designer.  Four  weeks  beginning  Nov. 
21. 

Creative  Crochet.  Ronald  H.  Goodmp.n.  de- 
signer-craftsman. Nov.  16  or  17. 

Furniture  Restoration.  David  Adarumko 
Pour  weeks  beginning  Nov.  19. 

CHILDREN'S    WORKSHOP 

Video  View  of  the  Smithsonian.  A.  Ken- 
neth Showalier,  Instructor  of  vld^o  and  film 
animation.  Nov.  17. 


November  20,  19H 

Radio  Smithsonian 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WOMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.66 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
November : 

3rd — Life  Beyond  Earth?  The  prosa|^t&  for 
extraterrestrial  life,  as  reflected  IjTaJ' ex- 
hibit at  the  National  Air  and  Space  nluseum. 
Guests  include  Dr.  Cj'ril  Ponnamperuma, 
Director,  Laboratory  for  Chemical  Evolution, 
University  of  Maryland;  and  Melvln  Zlsfeln, 
Deputy  Director,  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
sexun. 

10th — Concert,  featuring  the  Concentus 
Mtisicus  of  Vienna,  performing  music  of  the 
■^aroque  era. 

17th — Humanizing  Architecture.  A  talk 
with  Moshe  Safdie,  creator  of  the  hinovative 
Habitat,  seen  at  Expo  67.  On  Crcatii'ity.  Ex- 
cerpts from  a  talk  by  violinist  Yehudl  Menu- 
hiu.  Unearthing  the  Past.  Gus  Van  Beek, 
Smithsonian  Curator  of  Old  World  Anthro- 
pology, describes  his  excavations  at  Tell  Jem- 
lueh  In  Israel. 

24tti  —To  be  aniiounced.  . 

MtJsiUM  Tours 

A'o  tours  are  scheduled  Thank.'<giting  Day. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  Permanent  col- 
lections on  special  exhibition.  In  the  Mind": 
and  Hearts  of  the  People:  Prologue  to  Brvo- 
lution:  17G0-1774.  Dally  between  10  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  Group  tours  are  available  with 
prior  arrangement — call  381-C347. 

MU.SEUM    OF    HISTORY    AND    TF.CHNOLOCY 

Highlights — Mondiiy  througli  Friday: 
10:30,  11:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday:  10:3U  a.m.,  12  noon, 
1:30  and  3  p.m. 

First  Ladie.s  Gowns — Monday  through  Fri- 
day: 10: 15  and  11 :30  a.m. 

Spirit  of  1776 — ruesday  through  Friday. 
Group  totirs  only,  call  381-5030. 

Pre-arranged  group  tours  are  available  b.v 
celling  381   C471  (schools) .  381    5030  (tiduUsi. 


Puppet  Theatrf 
"T tie  Book  of  Three,"  by  Lloyd  AlcNuuUcr. 
performed  by  Allan  Stevens  and  Company.  A 
tale  of  enchantment,  of  good  and  evil,  about 
an  assistant  pigkeeper,  a  boy  of  13,  who  wnnts 
to  become  a  hero.  Performances  arc  scheduled 
Wednesdays  through  Sundfiy.s  at  10:30  and 
11:30  a.m.,  with  an  added  performance  on 
Saturdays  and  Smidays  at  1:30  p.m.  $1.25 
per  person  with  discounts  available  for 
groups  of  25.  For  information  or  reservations 
call  381-5395.  Presented  by  the  Smithsonian 
Ii\st lii.it Ion  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 


EXPCRI&IENTABIUM 

All:    AND    .SPACE    BUILDING 

To  Sct-  the  Earth  as  it  Ti'uly  Is.  A  Journey 
that  begins  in  Washington,  D.C.,  goes  past 
the  moon,  the  solar  system,  the  Milky  Way 
galaxy  to  a  hypothetical  distant  cluster  of 
galaxies,  and  looks  back  at  each  point  t-o  see 
the  earth  and  its  place  in  the  universe. 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays — 2:30,  3:30,  4:30 
p.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays — 11  a.m.,  12, 
1.  2:30.  3:30.  4:30  p.m.  Please  note:  The 
show  lasts  33  minutes.  Doors  cannot  be 
opened  for  late  arrivals.  The  Experiment.n- 
rlum  l.s  an  experimental  version  of  the  Spa- 
coariuin  that  will  be  housed  In  the  new  N.i- 
lional  Air  and  Space  Museum,  opening  in 
1976.  To  confirm  schedule  for  a  specific  time, 
c..l!3P;-6273. 

MlaCELLAJ.-EOl'S 
MON.,TERS!    MYSTERIES    OR    MYTH.S? 

(Nov.  25—  8  P.M.— CBS-TV) 

O!:e-hour  televislf^n  special,  narrated  by 
Rod  Serllng,  that  investigates  some  of  na- 
ture's most  elusive  riddles — the  Abominable 
Snown'an.  the  Loch  .Ness  Monster,  and  the 
Amerifan  Northwest  Sigfoot.  First  iu  a  series 
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of  specials  produced  for  TV  by  David  L.  Wol- 
per  Organization,  in  association  with  the 
Smithsonian,  to  be  broadcast  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  DuPont  Cavalcade  of  Television. 
Other  programs  v^Ul  cover  the  collections  of 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  the  Hop© 
Diamond. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   PORTFOLIO   DAY 

(December  7.  1974) 
All  Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
In  the  metropolitan  Washington  area  are  In- 
vited to  bring  portfolios  of  thetr  own  art  and 
dlBcuss  tbem  with  representatives  from  art 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  with  strong 
art  programs.  Representatives  will  also  fur- 
nish Information  pertinent  to  careers  In  art. 
National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

THEATRK  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

(In  Residence  at  the  Smithsonian) 
The  1974-75  season  will  consist  of  five 
Monday  evening  concerts  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 4,  January  27,  February  24,  March  24 
and  May  19.  Composers  represented  will  in- 
clude Bach,  Bartok,  Debussy,  Stravinsky. 
Wulpe  and  others.  Series  tickets  are  available 
at  $20  general.  $12.50  students  and  senior 
citizens.  $18  Associates.  Individual  tickets 
will  also  be  sold.  For  further  Lni'ormatlon  call 
381-5395. 

HOURS 

(Open  7  days  a  week) 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  NaiioruU  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art,  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  The  Renwlck  Gallery, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building — 10  a.m.- 
5:30  pju. 

Anacoetla  Neighborhood  Museum — 10  ajn.- 
6  pjn.  Monday  through  Friday;  1-6  pjn. 
weekends. 

National  Zoo  Buildings — ajn.  to  4:30  pan. 

Dlal-a-Phenomeuon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Dlal-a-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Change  of  sddi'ess  or  calendar  requests; 
maU  to  Central  Information  Desk.  Great  Hall, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20560.  For  changes  of  address,  please 
include  mailing  label. 

Deadline  for  December  calendar  entries: 
November  5.  The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Cal- 
endar of  Events  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs.  Editor:  Lila«  WUtslilre. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Jviue  3,  1971. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER— A 
REALITY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  all 
over  the  country  have  become  alarmed 
over  recent  disclosures  about  carcino- 
genic materials  that  have  been  foimd  in 
the  drinking  water  of  New  Orleans. 

H.R.  13002,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  Is  a  timely  piece  of  legislation  which 
can  help  update  our  purification  technol- 
ogy and  standards  at  the  local  level. 
This  measure  would  empower  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  set  minimum  na- 
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tional  standards  for  di'inking  water  sup- 
plies, and  auUiorizes  financial,  technical 
and  other  assistance  related  to  the  im- 
provement of  local  water  supplies.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would 
also  establish  a  program  of  loan  guar- 
antees to  help  communities  meet  the 
Federal  standards. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  bill  is  that 
the  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
is  with  the  State,  and  not  the  Federal 
Government.  Only  after  a  State  has 
failed  to  Institute  compliance  procedures 
may  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  bring  a  civil  suit,  and  this  action 
may  be  instituted  only  after  the  State 
has  been  given  a  60 -day  notice  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  assures  local 
control  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  particular  local  problems,  while  si- 
multaneously providing  for  Federal  au- 
thority when  a  State  has  been  imable  to 
protect  water  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  communities  are 
financially  and  technologically  unable  to 
provide  their  citizens  with  pure  drinking 
water.  In  fact  a  recent  GAO  study  re- 
vealed that  among  small  systems,  60 
percent  failed  to  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
be  a  major  step  In  reducing  this  percent- 
age and  upgrading  even  Uie  larger  sys- 
tems. , 

I  am  gratified  by  my  colleagues'  strong 
support  for  this  important  measure. 


NURSING  HOMES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  scandalous  situ- 
ation that  presently  exists  in  nursing 
hemes  In  New  York  State.  Both  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  and  the  State's  over- 
all administration  of  the  medicaid  skilled 
nursing  facility  program  is  the  most  In- 
efficient and  inadequate  of  any  major 
social  program  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  written  to  New  York  Governor- 
elect  Hugh  Carey  and  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  asking  them  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  nursing  home  task  force  to 
correct  these  problems. 

The  report  issued  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging  out- 
lines sevei'e  problems  with  these  facilities 
throughout  the  Nation  and  confirms  the 
findings  of  my  own  limited  investigation 
of  niu'slng  home  care  in  Queens. 

As  a  result  of  persistent  violations  of 
Federal  standards  governing  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents, the  HEW  is  cutting  off  all  medic- 
aid funds  to  five  nursing  homes  In  New 
York,  two  in  the  city  and  three  upstate — 
the  New  York  City  facilities  for  which 
Federal  funds  will  be  terminated  are  the 
Towers  Nursing  Home  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Garden  Nursing  in  Brooklyn ;  the  up- 
state facilities  are  the  Poskanzer  Nure- 
ing  Home  in  Albany,  the  Bida  Convalec- 
cent  Home  in  Oxford,  and  the  Canajo- 
harie  Nursing  Home  in  Can?j.oharie. 
Over  .'30  nursing  homes  in  New  York 
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State  and  almost  two  dozen  In  the  city 
have  been  persistent  violators  of  Federal 
standards  governing  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  nursing  home  residents. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  that  be- 
tween the  time  HETW  first  recommended 
an  end  to  Federal  aid  at  the  Towers  and 
Garden  nursing  homes  last  June  and  the 
just-ordered  cutoff,  these  homes  have 
continued  to  get  new  patients  smd  have 
remained  eligible  to  receive  a  combined 
total  of  $4.5  million  in  medicaid  reim- 
bursements. 

I  have  asked  Governor-elect  Carey  and 
Secretary  Weinberger  to  cooperate  In 
setting  up  the  joint  nursing  home  task 
force  and  asked  that  the  task  force  give 
immediate  consideration  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  the  results  of  all  nursing  home 
health  and  safety  inspections  be  posted 
prominently  in  the  nursing  home  facil- 
ity: 

That  all  decisions  regarding  with- 
drawal of  Federal  aid  to  niu-sing  homes — 
including  violations  and  waivers  of  vio- 
lations of  standards — be  made  under  one 
roof,  hi  HEW; 

That  nursing  home  Inspections  should 
be  frequent  and  vmannounced.  Presently, 
4  weeks  advance  notice  is  given  to  nurs- 
ing home  operators  prior  to  a  Health 
Department  inspection; 

That  heavy  fiines  should  be  authorized 
as  a  penalty  for  persistent  nursing  home 
violations.  Now.  only  a  total  aid  cutoff  is 
available  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Copies  of  my  letters  follow: 

House  of  Repr£S£ntativ£8, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  20.  lS7i. 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Governor-Elect  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Carey:  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  the  scandalous  situation  that  exlstfi 
in  nursing  homes  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  report  issued  yesterday  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  outlines  severe 
problems  with  these  faculties  throughout  the 
nation  and  confirms  the  findings  of  my  own 
limited  Investigation  of  nursing  home  care  in 
Queens. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  In 
issuing  the  Senate  report,  declared  that 
"Long-term  care  for  older  Americans  stands 
today  as  the  most  troubled  and  troublesome 
component  of  our  entire  health  care  system." 
In  my  Judgment,  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment's and  the  state's  overall  administration 
of  the  Medicaid  skilled  nursing  faculty  pro- 
gram Is  the  most  InefBclent  and  Inadequate 
of  any  that  I  have  studied. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
copy  of  the  Senate  report  together  with  a 
series  of  hearings  and  a  report  or*  nursing 
care  safety,  issued  recently  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Cperations.  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

My  own  inquiry  Into  the  administration 
of  the  Medicaid's  long-term  nursing  home 
program  reveals  that  over  50  nursing  homes 
In  New  York  State  and  almost  two  dozen 
In  the  City  of  New  York  have  been  persistent 
violators  of  federal  standards  governing  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. Three  of  these  facilities  are  In  my 
congressional  district  and  while  they  are  la 
compliance  as  of  today,  their  "on-agaln,  off- 
agaln"  compliance.  Is  simply  inadequate  per- 
formance. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  t? 
cutting  off  all  Medicaid  funds  to  five  nursing 
homea  m  Now  York — two  in  the  city  and 
three  upstate.  The  two  faculties  In  New 
York  Cli-y  for  which  federal  funds  will  be 
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terminated  are  the  Towers  Nursing  Home 
In  Manhattan  and  the  Garden  Nursing  Home 
In  Brooklyn.  The  upstate  Taclllties  are  the 
Poskanzer  Nursing  Home  In  Albany,  the  Blda 
Convalescent  Home  In  Oxford  and  the  Cana- 
Joharle  Nursing  Home  In  Canajoharle. 

It  Is  particularly  distressing  that  between 
the  time  HEW  first  recommended  an  end 
to  federal  aid  at  the  Towers  and  Garden 
nursing  homes  last  June  and  the  Just-ordered 
cut  off,  they  have  continued  to  receive  new 
patients  and  have  remained  eligible  to  re- 
ceive  a  combined  total  of  $4.5  mllllou  in 
Medicaid  reimbursements. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation. I  respectfully  recommend  that  you 
appoint  Immediately  a  "Nursing  Home  Task 
Force"  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Offlce  of  Long 
Term  Care,  to  recommend  changes  In  the 
Joint  administration  of  the  nursing  home 
program. 

The  Task  Force  should  give  consideration 
to  the  following: 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nursing 
homes  require  state  cerllfAcation  to  remaiti 
open,  ail  decisions  regarding  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  aid  to  nursing  homes — including 
violations  and  waivers  of  violations  of  op- 
erational as  well  as  life-safety  standards — 
should  be  made  under  one  roof.  In  HEW. 

2.  The  results  of  nursing  home  inspections 
by  the  State  Health  Department  should  be 
prominently  and  publicly  displayed  in  tlie 
niu'slng  homes  themselves  and  in  central 
governmental  offices.  ** 

3.  There  should  be  more  frequent  and  un- 
announced Inspections  of  nursing  home  fa- 
cilities. At  the  present  time,  four  weeks 
advance  notice  of  inspections  is  given  to 
nursing  home  operators  prior  to  a  Health 
Department  visit. 

4.  Thought  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  certain  imposition  of  heavy 
fines  to  nursing  home  operators  who  persis- 
tently violate  federal  standards.  The  only 
available  federal  remedy  for  violations  at 
the  present  time.  Is  termination  of  federal 
aid — a  remedy  sometimes  too  drastic  to  ap- 
ply. Intermediate  remedies  should  be  avail- 
able. 

I  am  sending  a  companion  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Weinberger  urging  that  he  cooperate  with 
you  in  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  nursing 
home  task  force. 

Thanking  you  for  your  coniilderatlon.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 
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THE  PLO'S  APPEARANCE  BEFORE 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


FLOYD  E.  KIRBY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1974,  Floyd  E.  Kirby  passed  away. 
Mr.  Kirby  had  been  cap  tain  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Guide  Force  for  over  30  yeare 
before  he  retired  in  1972.      • 

The  Capitol  Guide  Force  who  worked 
with  Floyd  Kirby  knew  he  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  endurance.  His  sense  of 
responsibility  and  loyalty  gave  the  guides 
great  comfort  during  his  long  term  as 
captain  of  tlie  U.S.  Capitol  Guide  Force, 
and  he  has  been  missed  exceedingly 
.since  his  retirement. 

Floyd  Kirby  served  as  an  outstanding 
example  to  tiie  guides,  and  will  be  fondly 
remembered. 

In  behalf  of  the  guides  I  extend  to  the 
family  oiu"  deepest  .sympathy. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  question  tliat  the  status  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homeless  Palestin- 
ians is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  persistent 
and  deep  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 
Clearly  it  is  an  issue  which  warrants  the 
fullest  discussion  and  debate  and  a  just 
and  equitable  solution.  However,  the 
cau.se  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  was 
ill-served  by  the  irresponsible  rhetoric  of 
Yasir  Arafat,  a  person  who  neither  repre- 
sents any  recognized  government  nor  ha.s 
any  official  standing  in  tlie  world  com- 
munity. 

It  was  a  tragic  sight  at  the  United 
Nations  last  week  when  an  international 
hoodlum  stood  before  the  representatives 
of  some  135  nations  and  attempted  to 
justify  the  existence  of  the  terrorist  or- 
ganization he  leads  and  tlie  virtual  dis- 
solution of  Israel  through  a  poorly  con- 
ceived proposal  to  establish  a  new  state 
of  Palestine.  Is  it  possible  that  the  world 
community  has  forgotten  the  wanton 
slaugliter  of  thousands  of  innocent  wom- 
en and  children,  such  as  those  massacred 
at  Maalot  and  Kiryat  Shmona?  Is  it  pos- 
sible tliat  the  United  Nations  sanctions  a 
terrorist  group  such  as  the  PLO  or  con- 
dones its  unconscionable  actions? 

By  affording  the  PLO  the  opportunity 
to  spread  its  propaganda  I  fear  the  U.N. 
has  simply  helped  to  fan  the  fires  of 
prejudice  and  dissension  in  the  Middle 
East  and  that  Aiafat's  performance 
needlessly  exacerbated  tensions  in  that 
strife-torn  area  of  the  world. 

Saturday's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
very  timely  and  perceptive  column  by  Mr. 
George  Will,  in  which  Arafat's  posturing 
is  aptly  compared  to  that  of  Hitler  in 
the  1930"s.  I  insert  this  article  herewith 
and  commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

Knowing  One  When  You  Sse  One 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  United  Nations  Is  as  dull  a.s  "Apple's 
Way" — except  when  it  is  hosting  a  colorful 
thug  like  Khrushchev.  Now  comes  Yasser 
Arafat,  chairman  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  to  lend  a  liltie  color.  The 
U.N.,  nothing  If  not  grateful,  is  a  friendly 
audience  for  him. 

Tlie  PLO,  like  the  Nazi  Party  in  1930,  Is  an 
army  without  a  nation.  Arafat,  like  Hitler  in 
1930,  is  a  dictator  without  a  state.  And  the 
poor  Palestinians,  who  do  not  even  have  a 
coimtry,  already  have  a  dictatorship  admin- 
istered by  a  terrorist. 

The  Palestinians,  like  the  Germans  in  1930, 
have  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  most  of 
which  derive  from  a  lost  war.  Arafat  broods 
about  that  war  the  way  Hitler  brooded  about 
World  War  I — as  a  war  that  paused,  but 
never  ended  : 

"This  war  has  just  started.  We  are  Just 
beginning  to  get  ready  for  what  will  be  a 
long,  long  war,  a  war  that  will  run  for  gen- 
erations. .  .  .  You  Eiskcd:  How  long  can  we 
go  on?  Tlie  question  was  phrased  wroug: 
what  you  should  have  asked  is  How  long  can 
the  Israeli  go  on?  We  shall  never  stop  until  we 
can  go  back  home  and  Israel  Is  destroyed. 
.  .  .  The  goal  of  our  struggle  is  the  end  of 
larael,  and  there  can  be  no  compromises  or 
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mediations.  .  .  .  We   don't   want   j>eace,   we 
want  victory.  Peace  for  us  means  Israel's  de- 
struction    and     nothing     else.  .  .  .  We  .  . 
have  the  right  to  return  to  our  homes  with- 
out conditions  or  compromises.  .  .  ." 

If  Arafat  Is  trying  to  hide  his  aim — the  de- 
struction of  Israel — he  is  doing  so  in  accord- 
ance with  Sherlock  Holmes'  axiom  that  the 
best  way  to  hide  a  letter  Is  to  put  It  on  the 
mantel  In  front  of  the  clock.  But,  of  course. 
Arafat  sees  no  reason  to  hide  his  aim. 

Arafat's  message  la  clear.  But  platoons  of 
civil  servants,  assuming  that  all  politicians 
are  like  democratic  politicians  and  thus  do 
no  take  their  own  words  seriously,  will  pro- 
duce reams  of  memoranda  analyzing  what 
Arafat  "really"  means. 

Actually,  20th-century  political  gangsters 
are  sometimes  candid.  So  great  Is  their  con- 
tempt for  us  that  they  do  not  trouble  to  de- 
ceive us.  Tlius  we  should  take  their  words 
seriously,  even — Indeed,  especially — when 
they  speak  barely  coherent  rot,  as  Arafat  did 
to  an  Interviewer  In  1970: 

Question:  "What  Is  Palestine?  Its  national 
identity  has  been  lost  a  long  time  ago.  Its 
geographic  boundaries  erased.  The  Turks 
were  here  befere  the  British  mandate,  before 
I.srael.  What  do  you  mean  by  Palestine?" 

Arafat:  "The  question  of  borders  does  not 
Interest  us.  .  .  .  From  an  Arab  point  of  view 
one  cannot  talk  of  boundaries:  Palestine  is 
only  a  small  drop  in  the  great  Arab  ocean. 
Our  nation  Is  the  Arab  nation,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
beyond." 

Of  course,  "and  beyond."  "Arab  ocean, '  In- 
der>d.  Arafat,  like  Hitler,  Is  a  romantic  racial- 
ist, not  a  nationalist.  His  pan-Arab  dream- 
ing, like  Hitlers  pan-German  "Aryan" 
dreaming,  consists  of  the  rubbish  theories  of 
the  half-educated,  theories  that  are  almost 
comical  when  they  are  not  swimming  in  the 
head  of  n  man  who  has  a  machine  gun  In  his 
hand.  These  theories  are  more  real  to  Arafat 
tlian  mundane  boundary  disputes. 

The  democracies  thought  Hitler  was  Just  a 
normal  nationalist,  perhaps  a  bit  more  excit- 
able than  most,  but  a  chap  with  whom  they 
could  deal.  They  thought  they  could  assuage 
his  prickliness  by  tinkering  with  bound- 
arlei — In  the  Rhlneland.  Sudetenland,  Ea.st 
Pru.ssta.  They  didn't  know  a  hate-Inspired 
racialist-  when  they  saw  one. 

Like  Hitler,  Arafat  knows  how  to  nourish 
the  Illusions  of  appeasers.  In  his  U.N.  si)eech 
he  promised  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed 
if  Israel  la  dismantled.  He  was  not  droll 
enough  to  announce  that  he  was  making  his 
"last  territorial  claim"  In  the  Middle  East. 

Arafat  insists:  "Boundaries  don't  matter, 
I  keep  saying."  But  people  bent  on  appease- 
ment will  keep  thinking  they  can  deal  with 
him  by  cutting  a  deal,  by  tinkering  with 
boundaries.  Such  people  probably  think  the 
Dan/.lg  controversy  cawsed  World  War  n. 
They  don't  know  a  hate-lnsplrcd  racialist 
when  they  see  one  standing  at  the  U.N. 
podium  with  a  holster  ou  his  hip. 
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Speech  by  Hon.  Rocebs  C.  B.  Morton 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  address  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  We,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  have  counseled  with  the  mining 
Industry,  with  the  labor  unions  which  work 
in  the  mines,  with  all  facets  of  the  mining 
industry  during  the  one  and  one-quarter 
centuries  during  which  Interior  has  been 
America's  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

We  have  often  worked  together  in  the  past, 
and  we  are  working  together  now,  sharing  a 
wide  commonality  of  Interests.  We  are 
America's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources— we  have  been  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  You  are  the  jjeople  who  make  Amer- 
ica's resources  avlalable  to  the  American 
consumer — and  you  have  been  at  yoiu:  work 
longer  than  we  have  been  at  ours. 

The  economic  upheavals  which  have 
shaken  the  entire  world  In  the  last  two  years 
have  pointed  up  some  weaknesses  In  the 
facade  of  this  nation.  I  said  "weaknesses  In 
the  facade" — not  weakness  In  the  nation. 
The  facade  I  refer  to  Is  the  front  we  put  up— 
sometimes  even  a  false  front — like  the  old 
time  fronts  on  frame  buildings  lu  the 
mountain  west. 

Crisis  management  has  become  a  way  of 
life  for  many  of  us.  The  shock  waves  which 
began  with  the  Arab  embargo  on  petroleum 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  changes  in 
the  world,  but  mushrooming  human  popu- 
lations and  expanding  needs  of  all  nations 
were  forcing  changes — although  not  as  dra- 
matically. The  crisis  season  Is  not  over,  evi- 
dently. Just  last  week  we  learned  that 
Guyana  Intended  to  increase  the  tax  on 
alumina  by  some  1600%. 

But  whether  we  feel  that  the  changes  were 
brought  on  by  cartels  or  catastrophes  or  sim- 
ply the  slow — but  sure — movements  of  the 
solid  laws  of  economics — the  new  word  lu  the 
1970'8  hEis  been  "scarcity." 

We  are  hit  with  a  new  scarcity  every  time 
we  turn  around. 

The  biggest  Jolt  was  the  ga.sollne  shortage 
which  jumped  right  out  of  the  mid-East  war 
and  grabt>ed  us  by  the  gas  tank.  Long  gas 
lines  were  a  nuisance;  continued  high  prices 
have  been  much  more  than  a  nuisance. 

But  the  gas  shortage  was  only  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  long  list,  which  has  caused 
some  to  refer  to  the  "shortage  of  the  week." 

Let's  get  a  couple  of  facts  straight  .  .  . 

There  are  no  shortages  of  minerals  in  this 
United  States  of  ours. 

There  are  many  difficulties  connected  with 
getting  the  right  minerals  out  of  the  earth's 
crust  and  making  them  available  to  the 
consumer. 

If  you  want  to  tell  me  that  I  am  over- 
simplifying, and  that  there  are  shortages  of 
tin  or  platinum  or  chrome — I  won't  argue 
with  you.  But  my  point  stands — we  do  not 
have  any  basic  needs  which  cannot  be  met, 
or  substituted  for.  In  the  United  States.  We 
have  all  the  Ingredients  for  the  good  life  for 
Americans  for  centuries  to  come — and  we 
have  them  right  now  in  the  earth's  crust  and 
in  our  soil. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  getting  them  Into 
usable  form.s  for  the  consumer. 

This  is  where  Industry  and  labor  must  be 
partners  with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior— not  as  we  have  been  in  the  past — not 
as  we  are  doing  right  now — but  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

When  we  talk  about  energy  shortage,  we 
are  talking  about  a  shortage  of  natural  re- 
sources that  are  extracted  from  the  environ- 
ment and  used  to  produce  energy  In  the 
form  of  electricity  flowing  through  a  wire,  or 
gasoline  coming  up  into  a  carburetor  or  even 
uranium  fueling  an  atomic  generator. 

Will  anyone  be  foolish  enough  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  have  a  Rhort.age  of 
energy-producing  minerals  to  meet  our 
energy  needs? 

Will  anyone  really  claim  that  we  are  short 
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of  fossil  fuels  when  we  have  Identified  1,600 
billion  tons  of  coal  resources? 

Will  anyone  really  claim  that  we  are  short 
of  fossU  fuels — when  we  have  Identified  oU 
shale  deposits  in  the  Rockies  which  add  up 
to  400  bUUon  barrels  of  oil  In  thick,  high- 
grade  deposits? 

You  people  are  pi-ofesslonals  in  the  busi- 
ness of  extracting  natural  resources  from  the 
earth  and  making  them  available.  You  are 
all  aware  of  the  mineral  research  and  ap- 
praisal work  being  done  by  our  Geological 
Survey.  You  know  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
continent's  resources  Is  imperfect — but  with 
its  Imperfections  It  is  complete  enough  to 
indicate  that  we  have  only  touched  the  po- 
tentials of  this  continent.  We  have  only 
skimmed  off  the  cream — taken  the  easUy 
available.  We  have  taken  one  barrel  In  three 
out  of  the  oil  fields  and  left  the  other  two  as 
being  economically  unrecoverable  with  yes- 
terday's technologies. 

We  are  surface  mining  coal,  because  It  is 
easily  and  profitably  available  on  top  of  the 
ground,  and  still  we  realize  that  most  of  our 
coal  is  in  deep  mines  where  we  wUl  eventu- 
ally go  after  it. 

I  am  belaboring  the  point,  but  It  must  be 
made  strongly.  There  Is  no  basic  scarcity  of 
minerals.  There  are  only  problems — and  op^ 
poi  tiuiltles — in  making  these  minerals  avail- 
able to  the  consumer. 

Tliat's  where  you  come  In  and  that's  where 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  comes  in. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  had  a 
hand  In  shaping  congressional  action  on  new 
surface  mining  legislation.  Bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  calling  for  Imposi- 
tion of  stricter  regulations  of  surface  mining. 
These  bills  varied  widely  and  each  had  strong 
support  from  various  sectors.  The  Congress 
has  now  resolved  the  differences  and  has 
come  forth  with  a  workable  bUl  which  will 
do  the  job  of  protecting  the  environment 
and  still  provide  greatly  Increased  supplies 
of  coal — oiu:  most  abundant  fuel. 

Interiors  expertise  has  been  available  at 
the  call  of  the  Congress  and  has  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  drafting  of  the 
surface  mining  regulations.  We  confidently 
expect  that  the  Congiess  wUl  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  Important  work  this  month. 

One  of  the  variables  In  this  proposed  legis- 
lation has  been  the  rate  of  which  we  would 
attempt  to  cover  the  scars  left  by  improper 
mining  techniques.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  does  not  feel  that  the  present  gen- 
eration should  be  made  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  thehr  coal  today.  In  order  to  pay 
for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors.  We  do,  how- 
ever, realize  that  this  nation  must  undertake 
the  healing  of  the  scars  upon  the  land,  and 
we  have  counselled  that  the  amortization  of 
this  expensive  program  be  spread  out,  so 
that  the  financial  burden  can  be  lessened. 
We  are  trying  to  reduce  federal  spending  to 
control  the  Inflationary  pressures  which  the 
President  has  Identified  as  our  nation's  num- 
ber one  enemy.  We  have  counselled  that  the 
repair  work  be  scheduled  and  begun  without 
delay.  The  real  question  Is  just  how  much  of 
this  work  Is  accomplished  lu  each  year  to 
come. 

We  feel  that  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  will  be  a  wise  and  good  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  pay  our  debt  to  the 
past  without  unduly  burdening  the  present 
— nor  mortgaging  the  future. 

We  feel  that  this  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion is  Just  one  sign  of  the  stiffening  of 
attitudes  regarding  environmental  safeguards 
over  the  mining  Industry.  Yours  Is  a  very 
visible  iiidvistry. 

Everyone  wants  to  reclaim  surface  mined 
land — but  no  one  wants  to  pay  for  that  recla- 
mation— in  direct  governmental  appropria- 
tion or  In  Increased  cost  of  coal. 

Evei-yone  wants  to  breathe  clean  air,  free 
of  the  fumes  which  are  formed  when  coal  Is 
burned-  -but  everybody  wants  to  have  Inex- 
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pensive  electricity  which  often  comes  from 
coal-fired  plants. 

Everyone  wants  the  nation  to  Increase  its 
refinery  capacity — but  no  one  wants  a  re- 
finery btUlt  on  their  favorite  beach. 

Everyone  wants  pipelines  to  carry  fuels 
from  distant  sources  to  the  point  of  use,  but 
no  one  wants  a  pipeline  to  go  through  their 
caribou  herd,  or  across  their  farmlands,  or 
through  their  orchard. 

Obviously,  there  are  going  to  be  tradeoffs. 
There  are  going  to  be  many  Instances  of  give 
and  take — of  balancing  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion for  minerals  against  the  needs  of  the 
nation   for   a   livable   environment. 

Research  and  development  work — both  the 
R  &  D  we  do  and  the  R&D  you  do — can 
soften  the  conflict  of  those  necessary  trade- 
offs. But  there  wlU  always  be  tradeoffs — al- 
ways be  a  balancing  of  needs  against  abilities 
and  supplies. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  bow  re- 
search can  soften  the  knife  edge  of  those 
necessary  give  and  take  trades.  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  tradeoff  foul  air  against  lowering 
costs  when  burning  coal?  Not  if  we  put  our 
minds  to  the  research  and  development  work 
which  Is  paying  off  such  great  dividends  el- 
ready.  Our  Office  of  CoaJ  Research  Is  going 
ahead  full  steam  with  the  development  of 
coal  gasification  and  co«U  liquefaction  meth- 
ods which  win  allow  us  to  unlock  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  coal  and  make  It  avaU- 
able  In  non-polluting  forms  and  through 
non-polluting  delivery  systems.  Coal  Re- 
search's budget  has  been  beefed  up  from 
$123  mUllon  in  fiscal  1974  to  9261  million  in 
fiscal  1975.  Today.  OCR  has  contracted  with 
more  than  60  organizations  operating  pUot 
plants  and  conducting  research  in  coal  gas- 
ification and  liquefaction.  The  gasification 
pilot  plant  in  Rapid  City  and  the  Hygas 
I>roject,  which  demonstrated  the  large  scale 
conversion  of  coal  to  synthetic  gas,  are  high- 
lights of  this  work. 

Our  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  excellent 
progress  In  developing  the  citrate  process  for 
scrubbing  sulfur  out  of  stack  gases.  A  dem- 
onstration plant  at  the  Bunker  BUI  lead 
smelter  in  Kellogg.  Idaho,  is  working  now, 
and  Its  application  to  power  generation  Is  be- 
ing actively  pushed. 

I  point  to  the  resutls  of  this  research — 
because  It  illustrates  that  research  can  ease 
the  tradeoffs,  can  facilitate  the  balancing  of 
viewpoints  which  are  inevitably  needed  in  a 
democracy  as  we  go  forward  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  a  living — and  havmg  a  stand- 
ard of  Uving  that  it  worth  living. 

Research  restUts,  properly  applied,  can 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  treideoffs  between 
plentiful  fuel  on  the  one  side  and  plentiful 
clean  air  and  clean  water  on  the  other. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
going  to  see  the  resources  of  this  nation 
locked  up  and  left  unvised — but  the  people 
of  America  are  also  Intelligent  enough  to 
know  that  they  must  weigh  the  costs  of  each 
action  and  the  results  of  that  action.  The 
American  public  is  not  going  to  be  stampeded 
Into  environmental  disaster  by  the  energy 
shortage  scare — they  will  not  buy  the  slogan, 
"Let  them  freeze  In  the  dark."  We  want  to 
have  light  and  have  beat  and  still  be  able  to 
see  through  the  air  and  drink  the  water.  They 
will  have  no  sympathy  for  a  wholly  one- 
sided version  of  any  tradeoff.  That  day  Is  long 
since  gone.  If  in  fact  It  ever  existed  In  this 
nation  of  individuals  who  prefer  to  think  for 
themselves. 

Just  as  there  are  individuals  who  say  that 
we  should  scrap  all  our  environmental  safe- 
guards in  our  headlong  rush  to  extract  more 
natural  resources,  so  there  are  Individuals 
who  say  we  must  go  without  automobiles,  go 
without  energy  supplies,  go  without  every- 
thing If  it  lowers  the  pristine  purity  of  our 
world. 

Those  individuals — on  both  sides — ^are 
wrong! 
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The  minerals  man  said  that  we  had  to  have 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  no  matter  what  the  en- 
vironmental cost — to  Increase  our  oil  supply. 
The  environmentalist  said  that  we  had  to 
preserve  the  Alaskan  environment — no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost — no  matter  If  our  Indus- 
try ground  to  a  halt  for  lack  of  oil. 
Both  were  wrong. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  Is- 
sued the  necessary  permits  and  we  are  going 
forward  with  the  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
plpeltne.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  la 
supervising  the  construction  of  that  Impor- 
tant plplelne  with  great  care,  making  sure 
that  environmental  values  are  protected.  We 
are  going  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  It  too. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  and  we  are  stUl  going  to  have 
the  matchless  beauty  of  the  Alaskan  scenery 
and  the  splendor  of  Us  wildlife — unhurt  by 
the  pipeline.  Because  most  of  the  trade- 
offs were  within  the  purview  of  one  agency, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  able  to 
consider  both  resources — the  energy  and  the 
environmental  questions — and  protect  both 
resources  with  a  series  of  wise  decisions. 

We  must  protect  both  resources,  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  U  charged  not 
only  with  the  development  of  the  public 
lands,  but  with  the  preservation  of  the 
riches  of  those  same  public  lands.  To  quote 
the  flnal  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy,  "We  must  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  need  to  produce  and  the 
need  to  protect." 

And  that  balance,  ladles  and  gentieman, 
puts  the  Department  oX  the  Interior  right  In 
the  middle  of  it. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  the  DcparUrLent 
of  the  Interior  has  made— rlglit  In  the  mid- 
dle of  It. 

1  am  proud  of  our  efforts  to  develop  our 
resources.  We  are  moving  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  large  oH  shale  deposits  in 
Colorado.  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Major  devel- 
opment centers  around  Interior's  prototype 
leasing  program.  Four  tracts,  two  each  m 
Colorado  and  Utah,  were  leased  this  year,  in- 
volving 16.422  acres  of  pubUc  landa.  We  will 
move  ahead,  as  fast  as  research  results  dic- 
tate. We  will  release  the  tremendoxis  energy 
potential  of  this  oil  shale,  and  we  wiU  do  it 
without  ruining  the  land. 

Our  "OU  of  the  Future"  search  leads  far 
beyond  oil  shale.  We  have  already  begun 
work  on  a  project  near  Vernal.  Utah,  which 
will  convert  tar  sands  to  oil  through  "in- 
sltu"  processes  below  the  surface  of  the  land. 
If  this  project  meets  our  expectations,  we 
win  have  the  beys  whiclx  luilocis  another 
hu<?e  reservoir  erf  energy. 

But  while  we  work  to  shift  the  energy  fuel 
load  off  of  petroleum,  we  recognize  that  we 
must  keep  petroleum  flowing  to  the  huge  In- 
ventory of  equipment  which  can  bum  noth- 
ing else  The  quickest  and  surest  method  of 
Increaf  Ing  our  petroleum  supplies  Is  through 
the  conventional  domestic  oU  and  gas  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  greatly  exoanded  the  amount  of 
Outer  Conti^eutal  Shelf  acreaee  we  are  offer- 
ing for  Iea«e  for  oil  and  gas  exoloratlon.  This 
year  our  offerings  wUl  trlole  the  average  of 
the  past  three  years.  Next  year  we  plan  to 
lea^e  10  mlllton  acres,  about  as  much  of  the 
total  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  has  been 
leased  In  all  the  vears  before  1974.  We  have 
everv  rea-on  to  believe  that  the  accelerated 
OCS  lea<'lntj  wHI  help  hring  a  turn  around 
I'l  our  iefUiiluT  rate  of  oil  and  pas  nrorfiif- 
tion.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  ba=1c 
.^cnrcitv  of  oil  and  ga« — altlioucrh  we  realize 
that  an  fo'sil  fuels  are  finite!  TJiere  la  an 
o'lter  limit  to  fossil  fuels.  No  malcer  how  we 
n-xserve  their  use.  no  matter  how  we  exoe- 
dlte  their  discovery  and  extrHCtlou— obvl- 
o.>s!y.  there  will  come  a  time  when  we  have 
exhausted  the  fossil  fuels. 

But  before  that  time  c^mes  around,  we 
will  have  readied  the  technologies  which  wUl 
economically  extract  petroleiim  from  oil  s-halc 
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and  fyom  tar  sands.  We  win  have  harnessed 
the  potential  of  our  geothermal  resources. 
Even  now.  geothermal  leasing  Is  proceeding 
In  public  land  areas  of  the  west,  opening  to 
commercial  development  a  source  of  power 
which  Is  already  at  work  In  Mexico,  ji  Italy 
and  m  our  own  state  of  California. 

Beyond  that  time  frame,  we  see  a  steadily 
growing  portion  of  the  nations  energy  re- 
quirements coming  from  the  nuclear  field. 
Nuclear  fission  mvolves  the  mining  Indus- 
try directly,  of  course,  because  It  consumes 
uranium.  Unless  the  breeder  reactor  can  be 
developed  economlcaHy  and  safely,  we  doubt 
that  the  great  amounts  of  uranium  needed 
for  extensive  light  water  reactor  develop- 
ment win  be  available.  I^erhape  you  wUl 
prove  me  wrong  on  that. 

But  that  doeant  rule  out  nuclear  develop- 
ment. Advances  In  man's  knowledge  will 
make  nuclear  fusion  available — a  vast  source 
of  energy.  The  energy  locked  in  the  simple 
hydrogen  atom  may  someday  fuel  the  engines 
of  clTlllzatlon. 

Am  I  overly-optlmlstlc?  After  all  my  years 
m  public  office.  I  doubt  that  anyone  would 
call  me  a  "PoUyanna  type."  After  my  years  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  no  one  has 
to  tell  me  that  there  are  pitfalls  yawning  in 
the  path  to  the  mineral -plentiful  future  I 
have  sketched  for  you  here. 

It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  It  Is  going 
to  be  donep-and  you  In  the  mining  and  min- 
eral extraolton  imtustrles  gathered  here  today 
are  going  to  have  a  big  part  In  doing  It. 

Yon  are  going  to  have  to  explore  for  mln- 
er-.ls  and  find  mlrerals  and  extract  minerals, 
becwise  America  needs  them. 

Tow  are  going  to  have  to  prodtice  these 
minerals  without  nrtnlng  the  face  of  the  land, 
because  America  needs  a  healthy  land  to  live 
In. 

Thh  nation  Is  going  to  continue  to  balance 
environmental  concerns  against  resource 
needs.  The  Arab  embargo  forced  a  re-evalua- 
tion. There  will  be  many  other  re-evaluatlons. 
In  fact,  the  balancing  Is  a  never-ending  proc- 
ess, and  the  rules  that  governed  yesterday 
will  not  suffice  tomorrow.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  that  Job  of  balancing  and  trading  off  can 
t)e8t  be  achieved  through  a  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Legislation  currently  being  considered  by 
the  Congress  would  create  thla  needed  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
putting  under  one  roof  the  responalbUity  for 
both  environment  and  energy — forcmg  one 
agency  to  take  the  blame  for  the  tr»deoffs 
which  are  a  part  of  life  from  here  on  out  on 
this  small  crviwded  planet. 

If  the  responsibility  for  balancing  thes« 
tradeoffs  were  entrusted  to  one  agency,  there 
would  be  a  new  sense  of  urgency  about  the 
research  projects  which  are  taklz^  the  rough 
edges  off  of  thoae  compromises. 

If  the  responstblllty  for  aU  natural  re- 
soiirces  were  placed  In  or\e  agency,  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  conflicting  policies 
and  programs — producing  dlametrlcaUy  op- 
pKjeed  results — coming  from  different 
agencies,  each  charged  with  a  fragment  of 
the  problem. 

If  all  the  responsibility  for  the  present  and 
futur!i»  management  of  otir  natural  re- 
sources— energy  and  mineral  resources  to- 
gether— were  placed  In  one  agency,  there 
would  be  less  reason  for  needing  short  term 
special  agencie-s  to  handle  special  short  term 
emergencies.  The  one  agency  charged  with 
handling  the  entire  problem  could  certainly 
plan  ahead  much  better — and  not  need  the 
emergency,  crash  t^pe  of  programs  which 
h"\ve  resulted  from  f i  .igmeuted  responsibil- 
ities tn  the  pa.st. 

Other  legislation  before  the  Congress  In- 
cludes the  Organic  Act  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  legislation  which  will 
give  guidance  to  the  agtmcy  which  manages 
more  of  our  public  lands  than  any  other. 

Legislation  before  the  Congress  now  will 
revise  the  Mining  and  Mineral  Leasing  laws, 
provide  for  the  cstabllshn>ent  of  deepwater 
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porta,  deregiilate  natural  gas  prices  to  en- 
courage greater  production  and  to  discour- 
age the  waste  triggered  by  prices  which  are 
unreallstlcally  low.  All  of  these  changes  will 
Improve  the  avallabUlty  of  natural  resources. 
It  will  unlock  resources — and  that  is 
Important. 

The  time  has  long  paased  when  this  nation 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  locking  things  up 
and  putting  a  fence  around  them.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  resources  now — and  spectflcally  i 
am  talking  about  locking  up  resources  under 
the  seas,  whether  the  key  Is  turned  by  Inter- 
national treaty  or  by  unilateral  action  o*  our 
own. 

The  Uotted  States  has  l«ng  supported  the 
effort  to  create  a  stable  climate  for  the  deep 
seabed  mining  industry.  I  realize  that  many 
are  critical  of  the  slowness  of  international 
machinery,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  lead 
time  involved  in  any  such  capital- in tensivt 
effort  as  deep  sea  mining.  Tliere  are  strotig 
evidences  that  long-term  supplies  of  nickel, 
ct^per,  cobalt  and  manganese  are  present 
on  the  ocean  floor  In  economically  recover- 
able quantities. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful in  any  actions  which  wUl  limit  or  bar  deep 
seabed  activity.  We  must  not  lock  oorselves 
out  of  the  action  In  this  world. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  the  mining 
indiiatry  holds  some  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  deep  seabed  mining.  I  have  ap- 
preciated receiving  your  opinions,  and  wHl 
remain  willing  to  ll.sten  to  new  ideas  for  re- 
solving what  Is  a  very  complicated  problem. 
But  we  must  not  let  the  size  ot  the  complica- 
tions hide  the  stae  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented here — we  must  search  out  .'wJtrtloTM 
to  our  proWems  which  will  aHow  those  In 
the  mineral  extraction  business  to  make  their 
own  investment  decisions — decisions  with  a 
great  potential  for  improving  the  world"* 
supply  of  natural  resources  available  for 
use. 

There  are  solutions  to  all  of  our  pi-oWems, 
If  we  conscientiously  seek  solutions. 

The  potential  for  the  good  life  for  all  man- 
kind is  there — if  we  realize  the  goals  we  art 
for  ourselves  right  nov.-. 

The  Department  of  the  InteiioT  ts  imxlons 
to  have  us  reach  that  potential.  We  will 
continue  to  perform  the  research  fnnctloB 
which  makes  those  tradeoffs  possible.  We  wH! 
continue  to  seek  ways  to  make  mtatag  more 
safe  and  more  economic.  We  will  seek  to 
foster  an  economic  climate  which  xrtl!  make 
mineral  extraction  more  attractive  to  the 
Investment  community — for  that  Is  one  key 
to  the  storehouse  of  mineral  wealth  in  the 
earth's  crust.  We  will  seek  to  make  onr  na- 
tion less  dependent  upon  unsure  sources 
for  Its  material  needs  of  all  kinds. 

With  your  help,  we  will  prove  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  minerals — there  1.?  no 
shortage  of  energy. 

This  is  the  chanenge  facing  us.  With  yonr 
continued  help,  we  are  confident  cf  meeting 
that  challenge. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncfiday,  Korembcr  20,  1074 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bilingual 
education  programs  are  a  relatively  new 
and  very  useful  concept  in  educating 
non-English-speaking  students.  These 
programs  are  still  In  the  experimental 
stage  and  are  subject  to  constant  re- 
evaluation  to  develop  their  full  poten- 
tial as  teaching  techniouer. 


/•> 


Illinois  superintendent  of  public  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Michael  J.  Bakalis,  recently 
held  public  hearings  to  assist  in  reeval- 
uating and  improving  State  bilingual 
education  programs.  Among  those  testi- 
fying was  my  good  friend  from  Joliet, 
Emly  Medina,  who  presented  her  recom- 
mendations based  on  years  of  teaching 
both  Spanish  and  English  as  second 
languages. 

I  am  taking  tliis  opiwrtunity  to  share 

Mrs.  Medina's  views  with  my  colleagues : 

Views    and    Recommendations    Conckbning 

Bilingual  Education 

(By  Emly  U.  Medina) 

The  material  in  this  report  is  a  record  of 
my  involvement  with  readings  about  the 
philosophy  and  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional theories  and  teaching  techniques,  and 
the  result  of  my  personal  experiences  gamed 
during  the  past  nineteen  years  of  teaching 
English  and  Spanish  as  second  languages. 
Also  my  participation  hi  tlie  coordination  of 
various  programs  and  projects  aimed  at  serv- 
ing the  Migrant  workers  and  other  Spanish- 
speaking  people  of  Joliet,  my  foreign  back- 
ground, and  the  fact  that  I  too  learned 
E^iglish  as  a  second  language;  all  these  fac- 
tors permit  me  to  have  conhdence  In  pro- 
ducing viewpoints  which  might  be  helpful 
foj  a  more  effective  planning  of  bilingual 
e<Kicatlou. 

As  I  evaluate  the  ncHial  situation  in  the 
elementary  level,  the  bilingual  programs  are 
behig  carried  successfully.  The  children 
from  the  lower  grades  have  the  advantage 
that  the  basic  elementary  language  arts  lend 
themselves  easily  for  bilingual  learning; 
they  have  ready  available  many  books  and 
audio-visual  materials;  generally  children 
m  their  early  years  have  more  enthusiasm 
for  learning;  and  there  is  much  more  parent 
participation  in  the  school  activities.  Tlie 
only  reconunendatlon  I  would  make  is  that, 
especially  at  this  level,  the  teacher  teaching 
Spanish  as  a  language  should  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce it  correctly  or  have  a  native  Spanish 
speaking  aide  do  it,  so  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  Spanish  spoken  at  their 
homes  and  the  one  taitghi  nf  the  grade 
schools. 

In  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools  the 
problem  of  the  Spanish  American  students 
not  getting  through  the  educational  system 
is  more  complicated.  No  doubt,  the  language 
barrier  is  a  serious  obstacle,  but  there  are 
also  other  reasons  to  consider;  the  cultural 
differences  in  their  educational  backgrounds 
and  other  ways  of  life;  also  the  general  prob- 
lems and  apathy  of  the  youngsters.  In  our 
modern  society,  to  put  forth  the  effort  to 
learn.  I  feel  that  no  matter  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  special  programs  available, 
if  the  students  are  not  motivated  to  use  their 
mental  and  physical  capacities  to  learn,  there 
is  no  way  to  dimisb  the  scholastic  drop  out 
of  school  problems. 

To  alleviate  somewhat  the  problems  and  In 
an  attempt  to  And  solutions,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  good  to  have  bilUigual  counselors,  at 
the  high  school  level  especially,  so  that  they 
can  create  some  enthusiasm  in  tlie  Spanish 
speaking  students  and  guide  them  better  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  according  do  their 
need  and  interests,  with  career  exploration, 
and  some  of  the  students  perhaps  would  do 
better  by  going  into  vocational  programs. 

The  Spanish  American  students  sho\ild 
also  be  made  to  re.-^tllze  that  if  they  decided 
to  make  United  States  their  permanent 
home,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  learn 
the  English  language.  To  explain  to  them 
that  English  is  not  going  to  replace  their 
'Ji'iginal  language  but  add  to  their  knowledge 
.so  that  they  might  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion and  function  better  lu  whatever  they  do. 

It  would  also  help  to  set  meetings  with 
other  American  students  and  have  talks  or 
films  on  the  nature  and  process  of  "stereo- 
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typing"  so  that  the  students  relations  be 
Improved.  They  should  be  made  proud  of 
their  native  language  and  etbulo  back- 
grovind. 

Students  wanting  to  learn  or  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  should 
take  the  classes  offered  in  the  Spanish  de- 
partment; they  would  also  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leain  some  of  the  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  cultures  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes. 

An  Important  consideration  would  be  to 
prepare  programs  of  studies  according  to  the 
different  study,  work,  or  social  needs  of  the 
students,  and  to  use  a  practical  simplified 
grammar  to  teach  English  in  a  relative  short 
time. 

My  suggestions  for  the  bilingual  teacher 
and  teacher-aide  would  be  that  they  take  an 
e.special  training  course  to  be  aware  of  the 
differences  In  the  educational  systems  and 
on  the  particular  difficulties  that  the  student 
has  when  learning  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. 

In  what  concerns  the  adult  student  I  can 
say  that  the  TESOL  has  to  think  of  teaching 
informal  conversational  English  rather  than 
literary  English;  has  to  relate  the  classroom 
teaching  of  simple  basic  English  to  its  prac- 
tical nppllcation  to  fit  into  the  main.'-'i-er.in 
of  x\\r  oommunity  where  they  live. 
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OPENING    THE    SUEZ    CA>3AL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IK  -l-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  montlis  the  United  States 
and  some  European  states  have  been  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  clear  the  Suez 
Canal  of  mines  and  ships  so  that  that 
waterway  can  again  be  open  to  inter- 
national shipping  and  be  an  important 
.souice  of  revenue  for  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ermnent.  *v 

The  canal  which  has  been  closed  for  7 
years  will  hopefully  open  for  the  use  by 
all  nations  sometime  next  year  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  new  Suez 
Canal  will  regain  the  pre-eminence  it 
once  held.  Before  the  1967  Middle  East 
war,  one-fifth  of  all  the  oil  shipped  any- 
where in  the  world  passed  through  tlie 
Suez  Canal.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  win  back  all  of 
that  business. 

The  international  efforts  to  reopen  the 
canal  and  the  prospects  for  the  canal 
once  opened  are  the  subject  of  a  brief 
article  which  appeared  in  the  British 
jomnal,  New  Scientist,  in  September 
1974  and  which  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

.\i.L  Clear  foe  the  Suez  Canal? 
(By  Lawrence  McQinty) 

I  Immediately  before  the  Six-Day  war.  one 
fifth  of  all  the  oil  shipped  anywhere  in  the 
world  passed  through  the  Suez  canal.  Next 
vear.  after  seven  years'  closure,  the  canal 
will  be  clear  of  vmexploded  weaponry.  But 
will  the  new  Suez  canal  regain  the  pre-emi- 
nence it  once  held?) 

The  Nile  Hlltxm  is  doing  good  busine.s.s, 
thanks  to  the  gaggle  of  bankers,  financiers 
and  industriaiists  practically  falling  over 
each  other  to  help  Egypt  mount  a  huge  £3000 
miilloi!  programme  of  reconstrviciion  and  in- 
tlu.strial  development.  After  the  ceasefire  of 
22  Octoljer  1973  whi.-'h  ended  the  Yom  KIppur 


war.  no  Uisurmoimtable  obstacles  to  the  re- 
opening of  the  Suez  Canal  remained.  The 
resulting  prospect  of  an  annual  Income  ex- 
ceeding £100  million  from  tankers  takmg  the 
short  cut  roimd  Africa  revived  Egypt's  old 
plans  to  modernise  the  canal,  creating  an 
environment  in  which  tourism  and  industry 
could  flourish  lu  the  surrounding  desert. 

Before  the  Six-Day  war  brought  traffic  to 
a  standstill,  prospv^cts  for  the  canal  looked 
good.  In  January  1967,  a  record  29  million 
tonnes  of  ships  and  cargo  passed  through  the 
canal,  mainly  from  the  south  (Suez)  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Port  Said).  Over  the  pre- 
vious 10  years,  the  amount  of  oil  shipped 
through  the  canal  had  Increased  by  156  per 
cent,  and  the  tonnage  of  dry  cargo  by  70 
per  cent. 

But  already,  the  Egyptians  were  begiiuiing 
to  realise  the  need  to  dredge  and  widen  tlie 
canal.  In  the  late  19508  the  government  drew 
up  the  Nasser  Project  to  auticl[>ate  and  avoid 
the  potential  economic  damage  that  could 
result  from  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
tankers  so  large  as  to  be  unable  to  use  the 
canal  route.  The  first  stage  tn  the  project, 
deepening  the  canal  so  that  ships  of  38ft 
draught  could  pass  through,  was  completed 
in  February  1964.  The  Six-Day  war  halted 
work  on  the  second  stage  (dredging  to  allow 
entry  of  sliips  drawing  40  ft  of  water) ,  and 
the  third  stage  never  got  off  the  ground. 

PropKisals  even  more  ambitious  than  those 
are  now  abroad.  Today's  Immediate  objective 
IS  to  restore  the  canal  for  laden  ships  of 
VO.OOO  tonnes  deadweight  and  150.000  tonnes 
ui  ballast.  By  the  early  19808,  the  EgypUans 
hope  that  even  larger  tankers  ( 250,000  tonnes 
laden  deadweight)  will  be  passing  through. 
AU  this  is,  however,  only  a  beginning.  Port 
Said  and  Suez  harbours  will  be  enlarged  and 
will  become  free  trade  areas.  Three  new 
cities  (one  named  after  President  Sadat)  will 
be  built  near  Cairo.  IsmalUa  wUl  be  developed 
as  a  tourist  resort  (at  the  moment  it  boasts 
not  a  single  hotel).  An  eight-lane  road  run- 
ning the  length  ol  the  canal  and  passing 
vuider  it  through  five  tunnels  wiU  be  con- 
structed. A  $400  miUion  pipeline  (the 
SUMED)  wUl  be  built  by  an  Italian  corpora- 
tion between  Suez  and  Alexandria,  where  a 
refinery  is  planned.  Much  of  this  will  be 
financed  by  foreign  capital.  The  U.S.  Chase 
Manhattan  and  Orion  banks  have  a  stake  in 
the  SUMED  pipeline,  which  wiU  bring  120 
million  tomies  of  oil  a  year  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Gulf  oil  states  have  also  money 
invested  in  SUMED.  The  Japanese  have  of- 
fered hard  cash  for  the  grandiose  £3000  mil- 
lion development  projects.  Honda  plans  a  cai 
plant  in  a  customs-free  zone,  Goodyear  is 
thinking  of  a  tyre  plant  m  Egypt,  and  even 
British  Leyland  has  been  reported  to  be 
thinking  of  a  plant. 

WAB    SPOILS   CANALS 

Before  any  of  this  can  begin,  liowever, 
someone  had  to  clean  up  the  debris  of  two 
wars — admittedly  brief,  but  between  armies 
equipped  with  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  yet  devised.  Surprisingly  the  British 
were  first  to  be  accepted  as  "svipersweeps" 
(some  say  they  asked  the  Egyptians  to  ask). 
Naval  attaches  were  queuelng  to  ofter  their 
services  as  if  for  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
Ark.  On  11  April,  the  260-strong  Royal  Naval 
force  of  a  mother  ship  (HMS  Abdiel),  end 
three  mlnehunters  (Maxton,  Bossington.  and 
the  spanking  new,  plastic-hulled  Wilton) 
arrived  at  Port  Said  to  begin  their  unhealthy 
task.  US  and  France  (belatedly)  were 
accepted  gratefully,  the  Russians  turned 
down — but  later  they  were  given  the  mter- 
estlng  job  of  sweeping  their  own  mines  laid 
by  Egj-ptian  forces  in  the  Strait  of  Gubal 
(between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea). 
Seven  Russian  minesweepers  are  now  clearing 
the   minefields   in   splendid   isolation. 

This  minefield  was  only  one  of  five  main 
obstructions  m  the  canal.  The  most  serious 
obstacles  to  free  navigation  are  the  10  wrecks 
thp.t  have  festered  in  the  canal  sinco  1967  »t 
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Port  Said,  near  Suez,  and  between  Lake 
Timsob  and  tbe  Great  Bitter  Lake.  The  Im- 
probable-sounding company  of  Murphy 
Pacific  win  cut  up  and  cart  away  the  wrecks 
using  two  salvage  ships  brought  In  from  the 
Philippines  and  two  German  600-tonne 
rranes.  This  part  of  the  clearani.e  (operation 
Nlmrod  Spr-r)  should  be  complete  In  time 
:or  Miirphy's  men  to  Jet  home  for  Christmas. 
Two  causewaj-s  across  the  canal  are  proving 
the  most  Intransigent  barriers.  That  buUt  by 
the  Egyptians  (between  Ismallla  and  El 
Qantara)  Is  not  too  difficult  to  clear,  but  the 
Israeli  causeway  at  Devsrsolr  (at  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  the  Great  Bitter  Lake)  Is 
built  of  more  permanent  materials — sand, 
concrate  slabs  and  the  occasional  mine. 

But  the  most  tedious  and  dangerous  of  all 
the  operations  Is  destroying  the  live  ordnance 
cluttering  up  the  canal  and  banks.  The  first 
half  of  the  operation,  clearing  the  banks  for 
500  m  on  either  side,  was  completed  on  22 
July  by  the  Egyptian  Army,  advised  and 
trained  by  100  US  Army  experts.  Some  670.000 
mines  were  cleared,  along  with  a  motley  col- 
lection of  anti-personnel  rockets  and  cluster 
bom^9.  Offlclall/.  14  Egyptians  were  killed  and 
40  Injured  in  this  operation. 

At  least  on  the  banks  the  disposal  men 
could  cee  the  mines  they  wore  playing  with. 
On  the  canal  bottom,  more  often  than  not, 
divers  work  blind,  lovingly  running  their 
hands  over  an  object  to  dlstlngul?h  between 
beer  cans  and  anti-personnel  bombs  that  ex- 
plode at  the  slightest  pressure.  As  a  pre- 
liminary sweep.  US  helicopters  operating 
from  USS  Iwo  Jlma  swept  magnetic  hydro- 
foils, which  trigger  mines,  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal  and  Suez  Bay.  completing 
operation  Nimbus  Star  by  June. 

The  dangerous  Job  of  actually  diving  to 
clear  ordnance  on  the  canal  bottom  was  car- 
ried out  by  British,  US.  French,  and  Egyptian 
forces.  The  French  were  responsible  for  clear- 
ing mines  in  shallow  water  up  to  3  metres 
deep  from  Kilometer  30  onwards.  Over  40 
US  divers  advised  and  trained  Egyptian  clear- 
ance divers.  Theoretically.  US  divers  were  not 
allowed  to  touch  mines — an  accident  in  the 
country  most  Americans  think  at  least  half- 
communist  would  have  been  too  embarrass- 
ing. US  officers  are  reluctant  to  say  how 
many  Egyptians  have  been  killed  In  the  op- 
eration, but  senior  officers  begrudglngly  ad- 
mit that  the  number  is  probably  more 
than  80. 

The  Roynl  Navy  was  given  probably  the 
most  difficult  task  of  clearing  the  rest  of  the 
canal  bottom.  It  rapidly  learnt  that  visibility 
in  water  between  three  and  eight  metres 
deep  Is  so  bad  that  divers  would  have  to  go 
over  this  whole  area  at  each  side  of  the 
canal  more  or  less  by  hand.  The  task  fell  to 
the  14-man  Fleet  Clearance  Diving  Team 
who  used  a  "Jackstay"  technique — three 
divers  roped  together  In  the  water  Inch  their 
way  forward,  blowing  up  any  mines  they 
find. 

Divers  on  the  mlnehunters  operate  differ- 
ently. The  450-tonne  mlnehunter  anchors  in 
mid-channel  and  searches  the  Ixjttom  with 
a  high-accuracy  sonar  beam  that  can  be 
steered  through  360*.  When  a  contact  is 
made  (it  could  be  as  small  as  a  beer  can), 
two  divers  in  a  Gemini  rul>t>er  dinghy  are  di- 
rected by  radio  to  a  fkositlon  directly  above. 
Tliey  drop  a  dlablo— two  metal  cones,  noses 
together — that  acts  as  a  sonar  reflector.  The 
ofBcer  in  the  sonar  room  can  then  see  how 
far  the  contact  is  from  the  diablo  and  direct 
the  diver  who  has  to  Identify  the  conUct. 
Uswally  it  turns  out  to  be  a  metal  girder,  or 
pile  of  rocks.  If  so.  it  Is  charted  and  the 
divers  move  on.  If,  however,  the  diver  recog- 
nises a  contact  as  ordnance,  it  is  destroyed. 
Once  the  minebunter's  sonar,  which  the 
Navy  stlU  considers  secret  even  though  It  Is 
10  years  old.  has  swept  through  380°,  the 
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ship  moves  on  150  metres.  The  process  Is 
slow,  the  hunters  covering  only  about  I  km 
a  day.  The  list  of  explosives  that  have  been 
destroyed  In  this  way  Is  formidable — 458 
sticks  of  gelignite,  69  missiles.  190  grenadee, 
125  anti-tank  mines,  516  an  tl -personnel 
mines,  one  napalm  bomb,  and  so  on.  To  the 
Russians'  chagrin,  most  of  these  weapons 
are  theirs. 

The  clearance  operation  (due  to  end  In 
November)  has  presented  few  technical 
problems — except  in  the  Great  Bitter  Lake. 
Because  the  causeway  at  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  lake  has  prevented  tidal  move- 
ments, and  because  there  is  no  shipping  to 
disturb  the  lake's  waters,  a  1-2  tr.etres  thick 
layer  of  water  saltier  than  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  formed  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Divers  have  found  It  almost  Impossible  to 
penetrate  the  layer,  so  buoyant  is  the  water. 
Sonar  operators  have  seen  contacts  slowly 
disappear  before  their  eyes,  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  dense  layer  on  the  sonar  beam. 

But  no-one.  least  of  all  the  Naval  experts, 
is  willing  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  canal 
when  re-opened.  Once  the  Joint  clearance 
operation  is  complete,  the  US  Navy  will  carry 
out  an  aerial  magnetometer  survey  of  the 
whole  canal  to  spot  any  mines  that  may 
have  been  missed.  But  confidence  In  the 
comprehensiveness  of  that  survey  is  not 
high.  Privately,  naval  officers  admit  that  it  la 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  a  dredger  hits 
an  unexploded  weapon  embedded  in  the 
canal  bottom.  ' 

SAFE — BCT   STABLE? 

But  the  safety  of  the  canal  is  only  the 
first  condition  that  has  to  be  met  before 
Egypt  can  once  again  capture  the  huge  por- 
tion of  world  shipping  that  once  passed 
through  the  Suez  canal.  The  Middle  East  is 
hardly  the  most  politically  stable  area  in  the 
world  and  Western  oil  companies  will  need 
some  convincing  that  the  picture  has 
chcinged.  Tills  Is  one  reason  why  the  Egyp- 
tians are  so  an.xlous  to  involve  foreign  capital 
In  the  reconstruction  projects — countries 
with  heavy  capital  stakes  in  Egypt  might  be 
more  concerned  to  malntam  stability  In  the 
area.  But  the  oil  companies  are  certain  that 
they  can  no  longer  trust  a  single  navigation- 
al route  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Even  more  ominous  for  the  Egyptians  Is 
the  acceleration  of  the  trend  toward  larger 
oil  (and  other  bulk)  carriers.  Some  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  tankers  In  the  world  are  over 
200.000  tonnes  and  draw  more  than  60  ft  of 
water.  They  could  not  pass  through  the 
canal  until  the  early  19808.  but  by  1978.  65 
per  cent  of  the  world's  tankers  will  be  more 
than  200.000  tonnes.  Growth  In  the  num- 
bers of  very  large  tankers  may  be  outpacing 
the  Egyptians'  ability  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  Suez  canal. 

The  oil  companies,  basing  their  estimates 
on  hard  facts  like  these,  are  doubtful  that 
they  will  ever  route  s  significant  portion  of 
their  oil  through  Suez.  Dry  cargo  on  passage 
to  Australia,  the  Far  East  and  India  may  thus 
make  up  a  gfSater  proportion  of  traffic 
through  Suez  than  it  did  before  the  closure. 
There  are  undoubted  advantages  of  the  Suez 
route  especially  for  13.000  tonne  general  cargo 
vessels  which  can  easily  pass  through  the 
canal.  For  example,  it  reduces  by  9  days 
the  trip  between  Europe  and  Singapore. 

Much  will  therefore  depend  on  the  deli- 
cate financial  balance  between  the  dues  the 
canal  authority  chooses,  and  the  ever-rising 
cost  of  fuel  for  tankers  (which  trebled  be- 
tween October  1972  and  January  1974) .  Some 
understandably  believe  that  the  canal  au- 
thority will  not  make  the  mistake  of  pricing 
Itself  out  of  the  market.  That  may  well  be 
true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Egypt's  far- 
reaching  plans  for  the  canal  and  its  hinter- 
land are  a  inR.istve  gamble. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


OF    CALXFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  in  tlois  body  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  had  to  concern 
ourselves  with  economic,  energy,  and  en- 
vironmental issues.  We  have,  by  choice 
and  by  chance,  separated  tliese  issues  in 
our  deliberations.  Yet  they  all  intercon- 
nect, and  those  interconnections  appear 
stronger  as  we  get  farther  away  from  the 
situation. 

On  a  global  scale,  the  health  of  the 
economy  is  firmly  connected  to  the  health 
of  the  natural  environment  There  is 
some  evidence,  upon  which  more  re- 
search needs  to  be  done,  that  any  further 
Increase  in  energy  use  on  a  global  scale 
will  endanger  the  natural  environment 
and  undermine  the  most  basic  economy, 
agriculture. 

This  possibility  is  too  serious  to  ignore. 
While  I  expect  to  say  more  about  the 
need  for  greater  research  on  global  en- 
vironmental problems  in  the  near  future, 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  potential  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time. 

The  October  issue  of  Natural  Histor>' 
magazine  contained  a  cogent  article  on 
this  subject  that  I  would  like  to  share. 
The  central  theme  of  the  article  is  found 
in  the  following  sentence : 

These  facts  taken  together  suggest  th«t 
we  have  reached  a  point  In  the  development 
of  our  current  civilization  where  further 
Increase  in  flows  of  energy  through  tech- 
nology will  cause  a  significant  reduction  In 
the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  support  man- 
kind. 

I  commend   this   article   to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 

SHORT-ClRCTTmNO   THE   CHEAP   PoWEB 

Fantast 
(By  George  M.  Wood  well) 

Energy  drives  our  world.  Energy  from  oil 
is  sending  me  eastward  at  600  miles  per  hour 
in  a  giant  airplane  fljring  30,000  feet  o^'er  the 
Wyoming  desert.  Energy  from  oil  was  used 
to  smelt  the  aluminum  to  build  the  plane; 
more  energy  from  oU  was  used  to  make  the 
plastic  tray  I'm  writing  on,  the  plastic  fiber 
of  the  seats;  still  more  to  freeze  the  ice  in  my 
lemonade,  served  In  a  plastic  cup.  Most  of  niy 
world  Is  fossil  fueled — but  not  quite  all. 

A  hitchhiking  fly  tickles  my  hand.  I  flick 
it  away.  It  moves  to  the  window,  attracted  by 
the  sunlight  reflected  from  the  planes  winp.^. 
The  fly's  source  of  energy  is,  of  course,  tbe 
sun.  This  solar  energy  flow.«  to  the  insert 
through  green  plants  somewhere  far  away. 
And  the  energy  I  use  In  flicking  my  hand  also 
comes  from  the  sun,  fixed  In  photosynthesis 
somewhere  recently,  perhapw  In  the  great 
green  circles  of  western  Nebraska's  irrigated 
farmland  now  passing  below  me.  Outside  my 
silver  capsTxIe,  the  sun  dominates:  warming 
the  land,  evaporating  water,  heating  the  air, 
circulating  the  oceans,  making  the  weather, 
causing  the  winds — and  providing  the  energy 
for  all  life. 

These  are  the  two  sources  at  energy  used 
by  man.  The  flrst,  principally  fossil  fuels— 
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but  also  including  water  power,  nuclear  pow- 
er, and  geothermal  power,  among  other  mi- 
nor sources — drives  our  technology.  The  other 
source,  the  sun,  drives  the  biosphere.  A  small 
fraction  of  the  total  energy  from  the  sun. 
perhaps  0.1  percent  of  all  the  solar  energy 
reaching  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  is  fixed 
In  photosynthesis  and  becomes  available  to 
support  life.  Most  of  the  balance  Is  reflected 
Immediately  back  Into  space.  Both  sources — 
energy  in  the  technological  segment  and 
energy  from  biotlc  resources — are  currently 
in  short  supply,  locally  and  around  the  world. 
In  addition,  shortages  of  fossU  fuels  have 
profound  Implications  for  all  biotlc  resources, 
including  food. 

The  immediate  problem  Is  a  decline  In  the 
rate  of  increase  In  oU  production  In  the 
United  States.  Total  production  appears  to 
have  reached  a  peak  Just  when  worldwide  de- 
mand is  soaring.  The  decline  in  resources 
means  that  the  United  States  no  longer  holds 
a  dominant  role  In  bargaining  for  oU  else- 
where. As  a  result  of  this  squeeze,  prices  are 
rising  and  gross  changes  are  occurring  in  the 
relative  costs  of  different  sources  of  energy. 
What  are  the  Implications  of  these  changes 
for  biotlc  resources? 

We  should  base  our  answer  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  size  of  these  two  energy  flows, 
one  through  technology  and  one  through 
life.  Two  recent  studies  are  of  help.  The 
"Energy  Policy  Project."  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  issued  a  preliminary  re- 
port not  long  ago  that  summarized  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  nonblotlc  energy.  According  to 
the  report,  the  total  energy  use  In  1973  from 
all  nonblotlc  sources.  Including  fossil  fuels, 
hydropower,  geothermal  sources,  and  nu- 
clear power  was  about  66  trillion  (66  X  10") 
kilowatt-hours.  The  United  States  consumed 
about  one-third  of  this.  Use  has  been  In- 
creasing rapidly  In  recent  years.  It  now  takes 
about  twelve  years  for  total  energy  use  to 
double:  the  U.S.  doubling  time  has  recently 
been  estimated  at  about  eighteen  years. 

The  second  study,  by  R.  H.  Whlttaker  and 
G.  E.  Likens  of  Cornell  University,  Is  a  com- 
prehensive appraisal  of  the  total  amount 
of  energy  fixed  on  earth  by  green  plants. 
That  total  Is  thought  to  be  equivalent  to 
about  840  trillion  kllowott-hours  per  year. 
'rh\s  Is  net  primary  production,  the  energy 
available  to  support  animals,  including  man, 
and  the  organisms  of  decay.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  total  Is  fixed  in  terrestrial  ecosys- 
tems, mostly  forests.  Agriculture  supplies 
about  oue-twentieth  of  the  total.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  agriculture  Is  not  a  cor- 
nucopia of  new  resources  in  support  of  man; 
It  Is  simply  a  diversion  of  net  primary  pro- 
duction from  one  form  and  placed  to  an- 
other. The  diversion  is  made  by  lavish  use  of 
energy  in  technology.  Recent  estimates  sug- 
gest that  several  units  of  fossil  fuel  energy 
are  required  to  produce  each  unit  of  food 
energy.  This  ratio  demonstrates  the  Im- 
I»ortance  of  society's  energy  flows  In  main- 
taining modern  agrtcultura. 

The  energy  available  worldwide  as  net 
prlmarv  production  was  probably  ten  to  fif- 
teen times  the  amount  of  energy  used  In 
the  technological  segment  of  society  In  1973. 
How  much  of  this  solar  energy  Is  used  to 
sustain  human  life?  Direct  vise  includes  all 
of  the  energy  fixed  in  agriculture  for  food 
production.  Cultivated  land  supplies  net  pri- 
mary production  approximately  equivalent 
to  40  or  50  trUllon  kUowatt-hours  annually. 
We  must  add  to  that  estimate  the  harvests  of 
food  from  natural  systems.  Including  the 
harvests  of  grazing  mammals.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  entire  segment  might  be  as 
much  again  as  the  flow  to  man  from  cul- 
tivated land. 

We  also  harvest  fish  from  the  oceans.  The 
total  yield  of  flsh  Is  about  70  mUllon  tons 
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annually;  it  has  not  Increased  In  recent 
years  despite  Intenslfled  efforts  In  fishing. 
While  better  management  of  flshertes  might 
increase  the  yield  somewhat,  at  present,  fish 
are  probably  being  harvested  at  about  the 
maximum  rate  possible. 

In  addition  to  these  uses  of  food,  we  har- 
vest large  quantities  of  lumber  for  fuel, 
pulp,  and  construction  purposes  from  natural 
or  lightly  managed  plant  communities 
around  the  world.  The  total  current  harvest 
of  forests  probably  exceeds  the  annual 
growth,  since  massive  inroads  are  being  made 
In  this  decade  on  old-growth  forests.  Such 
a  drain  on  natural  ecosystems  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, of  cotu^e.  A  conservative  estimate 
suggests  that  as  much  as  30  to  50  percent  of 
the  net  primary  production  of  the  earth  Is 
being  diverted  to  direct  use  by  man  for  sup- 
port of  the  current  population. 

This  estimate  of  the  use  of  the  biota  does 
not  take  Into  consideration  what  I  call  tbe 
•public  service  functions  of  nature."  These 
Include  the  stabilization  of  water  fiows 
through  river  valleys,  the  purification  of  air 
and  water,  the  amelioration  of  local  climate, 
the  control  of  plant  and  animal  populations, 
the  stabilization  of  soils,  and  the  retention 
of  nutrients  In  biotlc  cycles.  These  func- 
tions are  commonly  assumed  to  continue  no 
matter  how  Intensively  biotlc  resources  are 
exploited,  but  there  Is  powerful  evidence  that 
these  services  performed  by  nature  are  now 
being  lost. 

The  losses  are  due  to  two  types  of  biotlc 
changes.  First,  ther"  has  been  an  unprec- 
edented decrease  In  numbers  of  species.  We 
are  living  In  a  period  In  which  the  numbers 
of  different  plants  and  animals  are  being 
reduced  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  time 
In  the  history  of  the  earth.  Second,  the  losses 
of  species  ai'e  coincident  with  a  systematic 
reduction  In  the  structure  of  natural  ecosys- 
tems around  the  world,  especially  in  forests. 
Clear-cutting  of  old-growth  stands  reduces 
not  only  the  standing  crop  of  trees  but  may 
also  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  site  for  photo- 
synthesis. Losses  of  nutrients,  changes  In 
the  physical  conditions  of  soUs.  erosion,  and 
other  changes  In  the  site  freqviently  reduce 
Its  capacity  for  supporting  vegetation  of  any 
type.  The  spread  of  an  impoverished  Sahara 
southward  in  Africa,  the  reduction  of  tropi- 
cal rain  forests  and  their  replacement  with 
scrub,  and  the  destruction  of  large  areas  of 
temperate-zone  forests  all  reduce  the  capac- 
ity of  the  earth  for  sustaining  human  life. 
the  arguments  of  exploiters  notwithstanding. 

The  net  effect  of  these  changes  Is  the  grad- 
ual, cumulative,  and  largely  Irreversible 
biotlc  Impoverishmcut  of  the  earth.  The  ex- 
tinction of  species  is  an  Irreversible  change. 
The  loss  of  nutrients  normally  held  in  the 
biota  of  the  uplands  Is  Irreversible  In  a  time 
span  that  Is  of  Interest  to  us.  The  destruction 
of  natural  cammuullles  In  lakes,  btreuous,  aud 
coastal  oceans  by  eutrophlcatlon  and  pollu- 
tion, and  the  heedless  redistribution  of  spe- 
cies by  man  also  constitute  Irreversible 
change.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example,  the 
combined  effects  of  human  actions  in  chang- 
ing drainage  basins,  modifying  patterns  of 
water  flow,  causing  pollution,  and  carelessly 
introducing  alien  fish  has  grossly  Impaired 
the  ability  of  the  lakes  to  supply  food  and 
other  services  for  man.  The  question  is,  how 
do  we  recognize  the  small  steps  that  lead  to 
such  major  changes? 

The  structure  and  function  of  natural  com  - 
munlties  follow  clear  and  well-known  pat- 
terms  of  change.  The  patterns  of  biotlc  Im- 
poverishment have  been  known  In  many 
cases  for  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of 
years.  One  of  tho  best  modern  exam- 
'  pies  Is  an  experiment  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  where  for  more  than  a 
decade  the  effects  of  Ionizing  radiation  on  a 
loi-est  have  been  examhied.  A  large  source  of 
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Ionizing  radiation  was  set  up  In  the  center 
of  a  uniform  stand  of  oak-plne  forest.  Tbe 
radiation  source  was  9,600  curies  of  cesium 
137,  a  radioactive  by-product  of  tbe  atomic 
energy  Industry  that  emits  gamma  radiation 
similar  to  X-rays.  The  source  was  large 
enough  to  provide  a  gradient  of  radiation  In- 
tensity ranging  from  several  thousand  roent- 
gens per  day  within  a  few  yards  of  the  point 
of  emission  to  about  1  roentgen  per  day  at 
400  feet.  The  experiment  was  started  In  No- 
vember, 1961,  and  has  continued  to  the 
present. 

Within  six  months  of  the  start  of  Irradia- 
tion, the  pattern  of  damage  to  the  vegetation 
had  l>een  established.  There  were  five  clear 
zones  of  effect.  In  a  zone  close  to  tbe  radia- 
tion source,  no  higher  plants  survived.  At 
slightly  lower  radiation  exposures  only  cer- 
tain hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  the  forest 
floor  survived,  principally  the  sedge  Carez 
pensylvanica.  At  lower  exposures,  the  carex 
was  Joined  by  the  shrubs  of  the  forest:  blue- 
berries and  huckleberries.  At  still  lower  ex- 
posures, about  160  feet  from  the  source,  cer- 
tain trees  survived,  forming  an  Impoverished 
Oiik  forest  zone.  At  expostires  below  a  few 
roentgens  per  day,  all  of  the  higher  plants  of 
the  forest  stxrvlved.  Including  the  Indigenous 
pine  Pinua  rigida.  The  pine,  which  is  the 
most  sensitive  to  Ionizing  radiation,  was  re- 
moved by  very  low  exposures,  leaving  a  forest 
that  appeared  otherwise  Intact. 

This  form  of  biotlc  change  Is  not  unusual. 
Walle  the  cause  of  the  change  In  the  Brook- 
haven  experiment  was  an  extraordinary  ex- 
posure to  Ionizing  radiation,  parallel  changes 
also  take  place  where  no  such  experiment 
has  been  conducted.  A  pattern  of  systematic 
change  of  structure  occiu^  in  forests  ex- 
posed to  wind,  salt  spray,  and  extremes  of 
pollation.  Similar  changes  In  vegetation  oc- 
cur additionally  around  smelters  that  emit 
oxides  of  sulfur  and  heavy  metals  Into  the  at- 
mosphere. As  human  Infiuences  spread 
around  the  world,  we  find  various  stages  of 
ecologictU  impoverishment  characteristic  of 
regions /that  have  long  been  Inhabited  by 
man.  The  vegetation  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  the  Levant  are  Impoverished 
forests,  reduced  by  the  effects  of  htiman 
habitation  over  thousands  of  years. 

The  common  assumption  Is  that  indvis- 
trial  energy  has  freed  man  from  dependence 
on  biotlc  resources.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  real  effect  of  In- 
dxistrlal  flows  of  energy  has  been  to  allow  the 
transformation  of  net  production  from  less 
useful  to  more  useful  forms.  The  trans- 
formations are  maintained.  In  turn,  only  at 
considerable  effort  and  exptense.  The  re- 
placement of  forests  by  agricultural  com- 
munities of  various  types  is  one  such  trans- 
formation. The  use  of  energy  In  technology 
also  allows  the  transport  of  net  primary  pro- 
dui;iLon  arouud  the  world  to  convenient 
places  for  marf. 

But  there  are  limits.  In  the  fifteen  years 
between  1G51  and  1966,  a  34  percent  increase 
In  food  production  was  accompanied  by  a 
146  percent  Increase  in  the  use  of  nitrates 
and  a  300  percent  increase  in  the  use  of 
pesticides,  lliere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  further  Intensification  of  agricul- 
ture will  require  similarly  disproportionate 
efforts  as  less  fertile  lands  are  put  Into  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  there  Is  reason  to  fear 
that  toxlflcatlon  of  the  environment  over 
large  areas  will  aggravate  this  problem.  As 
food  becomes  more  and  more  expensive, 
driven  up  In  price  by  scarcities  born  of  In- 
creasing population,  the  pressures  on  agri- 
culture can  be  expected  to  Increase.  Be- 
cause ever  larger  amounts  of  nitrates  and 
pesticides  are  required  to  produce  an  Im- 
proved agricultural  yield,  the  Intensification 
of  agriculture  will  require  additional  energy. 
This  energy  will  be  applied  less  ejficiently 
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lu  the  future  than  at  present.  Just  as  we 
appear  to  have  reached  the  limits  of  oceanic 
fisheries  so.  In  many  instances,  we  may  also 
have  reached  the  limits  of  terrestrial  agri- 
culture, unless  remarkable  further  advances 
are  made  In  management  techniques. 

The  problem  Is  even  more  complicated.  As 
demand  for  energy  to  feed  the  economic  and 
technological  segments  of  the  stUl-growing 
industrialized  nations  moiuits,  there  Is  In- 
creasing pressure  to  lower  the  standards  for 
pollution  control.  Nuclear  power  is  widely 
heralded  as  one  Important  part  of  any  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  energy  squeeze.  Advo- 
cates of  nuclear  power  hope  to  find  sites  for 
power  plants  where  there  is  abundant  water 
for  cooling.  Nuclear  power  plants  now  in  ex- 
istence produce  about  1,000  megawatts  each 
and  require  cooling  water  In  volumes  of  30 
to  50  million  gallons  per  hour.  There  are  few 
bodies  of  water  or  rivers  in  the  continental 
United  States  that  can  supply  this  amount 
of  water  for  once-through  cooling  to  such 
power  plants.  The  present  hope  Is  that  these 
plants  can  be  placed  along  the  coasts,  per- 
haps not  on  the  shore  at  all  but  In  the  ocean, 
where  there  is  abundant  salt  water  for  cool- 
ing.  The  plants,   however,  must  necessarily 
be  located  in  fairly  shallow  waters  and  will 
hence   affect   coastal   fisheries.   There   Is   no 
possibility  that  these  establishments  will  Im- 
prove the  fisheries:  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  they  will  diminish  them 
perhaps  greatly.  The  principal  problem  is  the 
large  volume  of  water  that  nuclear  reactors 
use,  pasteurizing  it  with  heat. 

Reactors  also  release  toxic  substances  used 
to  kill  organisms  that  might  foul  their  cool- 
ing colls.  In  addition,  there  is  erosion  of  toxic 
metals  from  the  reactors  themselves  in  quan- 
tities that  may  approach  several  tons  annu- 
ally, as  well   as  the  continuous  release  of 
radioactivity.    This    latter   problem   Is    more 
severe  In  the  oceans  than  on  land  because 
there  Is  little  posalbility  of  cleaning  up  any 
offshore    radioactive   spill.    Once   radioactive 
nuclides  are  released  into  coastal  waters  they 
will  circulate  in  biotic  systems  and  have  the 
potential   for  affecting  humans.  This  latter 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  reason  to  give  serious 
pause  to  those  who  advocate  offshore  reac- 
tors.  One  large  radioactive  spill  from  such  a 
reactor  could  render  a  segment  of  the  coastal 
fisheries     unfit    for    human     consumption 
Would  the  gain  in  energy  be  worth  adding 
such  a  risk  to  other  certain  costs?  Par  from 
appearing   as   a   boon,   nuclear  power  looks 
more  and  more  like  an  unacceptable  burden. 
Another  example  of  the  Interrelationships 
between    technology    and    natural    systems 
helDS  to  clarify  this  apparent  dilemma.  Rains 
over   much   of   the   eastern   part   of   North 
America  have  become  extremely  acid.  The 
acidity  presumably  comes  from  oxides  of  sul- 
/ur  and  nitrates  formed  In  vhe  combustion 
of  fossil  fuels.  Apparently  the  burning  of  sul- 
fur-containing oil  and  coal  and  the  use  of 
internal  combustion  automobile  engines  that 
fix    nitrogen    as   a   by-product   have   tuined 
precipitation  Into  a  dilute  mixture  of  sul- 
furic and  nitric  acid.  The  acidity  is  In  the 
range  of  3  to  4  on  the  pH  scale,  sufficient  to 
leach  nutrients  from  leaves  and.  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  from  soils.  Soil  scientists  rec- 
ognize that  continued  leaching  with  a  weak 
acid  will  reduce  the  productivity  of  agrlcul- 
n're  and  of  other  vegetations. 

A  10  percent  reduction  in  agriciUtural  pro- 
ductivity Is  difficult  to  measure  and  might 
be  recognizable  only  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Yet  a  reduction  of  that  proportion  In 
the  productivity  of  forests  .i.nd  of  agriculture 
In  New  England  seems  to  be  a  realistic  pre- 
diction if  acid  rains  continue  for  ten  years 
or  more.  A  10  percent  reduction  in  the  net 
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primary  productivity  of  natural  vegetation 
and  of  agriculture  In  the  New  England 
states  would  represent  a  loss  of  energy  equiv- 
alent to  the  power  produced  by  fifteen  1,000- 
megawatt  reactors. 

The  segments  of  society  that  are  most 
closely  dependent  on  natural  resources,  such 
as  farmers  and  fishermen,  would  feel  this 
loss  most,  but  all  of  us  would  feel  it  to  some 
degree.  A  reduction  In  the  yields  of  forests 
and  agriculture  would  raise  the  prices  of  all 
forest  products  and  of  food.  Effects  would 
extend  to  estuarlne  and  coastal  fisheries  as 
well.  This  is  simply  another  instance  In 
which  the  use  of  nonrenewable  resources  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  allowed  to  destroy 
renewable  resources. 

We  cannot  separate  the  squeeze  on  energy 
used  In  support  of  technology  from  the 
.';queeze  on  blotlc  resources;  nor  can  we  sep- 
arate the  squeeze  on  these  resources  from  the 
growing  squeeze  on  food  and  the  quality  of 
life.  Despite  the  dieams  of  technologists,  the 
availability  of  ciieap  energy  has  not  created 
new  basic  resources  for  human  use;  Instead, 
the  net  effect  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  net 
primary  productivity  of  the  earth  and  a  con- 
comitant and  now  soaring  increase  lu  the 
rate  of  loss  of  species. 

These  facts  taken  together  suggest  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  development 
of  our  current  civilization  where  further  In- 
crease lu  flows  of  energy  through  technology 
will  cause  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
capacity  of  the  earth  to  support  mankind. 
The  world  cannot  use  more  energy  safely. 
The  arguments  for  relaxation  of  controls 
on  pollution  or  for  the  further  diffusion  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  technology  around 
the  globe  are  clearly  and  simply  wrong.  So, 
too,  are  the  dreams  of  continued  economic 
growth  in  the  patterns  of  past  decades,  using 
abundant  new  supplies  of  energy.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  biotic  resources  are 
crashing — limits  are  with  us  now.  Tech- 
nology may  alleviat*  some  of  the  problems 
at  present  r^tes  of  energy  use,  but  another 
doubling  of  energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States  may  be  Impossible — and  a 
worldwide  doubling  is  frightening. 

Jfy  glistening  aluminum  capsule — Iciv  on 
fuel,  empty  of  food,  its  tasteless  movie 
spent— Is  .slnkUig  through  the  smoke  and 
fog  of  New  York  City  toward  the  concrete 
strip  that  was  formerly  part  of  Jamaica  Bay, 
once  one  of  the  largest  salt  marshes  In  the 
world.  We  have  Just  crossed  the  Hudson 
River,  passed  the  towers  of  Manhattan,  and 
rre  gradually  descending  over  mile  after 
square  mile  of  brick  tenements  In  Brooklyn. 
Energy  makes  this  city  possible— the  same 
energy  and  technological  genius  that  pro- 
duced my  plane,  plus  energy  from  natural 
systems,  from  the  green  of  those  Irrigated 
plots  in  western  Nebraska,  the  green  of  the 
forests  of  New  York  State's  ^atskill  and 
Adirondack  mountains,  the  gicfiis  and 
browns  and  reds  of  the  ocean  and  Ixjyond 
Par  Rockaway. 

The  earth's  surface— the  land  and  the 
oceans— is  an  energy-flxhig  machine,  '^om 
this  point  of  view,  what  is  the  real  cost  of 
this  city,  measured  in  total  space  on  a  finite 
globe?  No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  the  cost 
reaches  far  beyond  the  city  or  the  state  or 
even  the  entire  country  to  include  a  large 
segment  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  atmosphere.  It  includes,  as 
well,  a  share  of  problems  that  are  worldwide 
In  scope — the  energy  crisis,  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  poisons,  the  control  of  acid  rains, 
the  management  of  world  fisheries  and  the 
impending  worldwide  crisis  of  biotic  Im- 
poverishment. The  earth  Is  overpopulated 
and  overdeveloped;  the  Important  problem 
now  is  ecology,  net  energy-  and  not  economics. 
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FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  FOLLY 
OP  THE  DETENTE  WCTH  COMMU- 
NIST  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  heretofore 
gi-anted  me  I  include  with  these  few 
remarks  the  following  article  from  News- 
week magazine  of  November  25,  1974,  en- 
titled "The  Communist  World:  Sneak- 
ing Up  on  Inflation."  This  gives  us  some 
evidence  of  the  'nsincerity  and  imtruths 
fed  to  the  American  people  by  the  red 
atheistic  Communist  leader  of  Poland 
Mr.  Glerek  not  too  long  ago  when  he  was 
entertained  and  given  an  audience  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  National  Press  Club  here  iu 
Washington  and  at  other  places. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Communist  World:   "Sne.*kinc"  Up 
ON  Inflation 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  struggles  with 
intractable  Inflation,  the  Communist  nations 
seem  to  have  reached  an  economic  millen- 
nium. In  Russia,  prices  of  such  necessities  as 
milk,  btead  and  rent  remain  virtually  where 
they  were  more  than  a  decade  ago.  In  Prague, 
sugar  prices — which  have  Increased  more 
than  300  per  cent  In  the  U.S.  In  the  past 
year— «re  still  at  1937  levels.  In  China,  the 
prices  of  cotton  cloth,  medicines  and  watches 
are  constantly  being  reduced. 

But  Westerners  need  feel  no  envy.  Prices 
for  staples  In  the  Communist  lands  stay  low 
only  because  of  heavy  government  subsidies, 
and  items  that  consumers  In  other  countries 
have  long  considered  necessities  continue  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of 
people.  The  average  Eastern  European  wage 
earner,  for  example,  has  to  fork  over  two  an^ 
a  half  years'  pay  for  an  automobile  vs.  about 
six  months'  pay  in  the  U.S.  Furthermore, 
Communist  governments  do  raise  prices  on 
all  sorts  of  goods  under  the  table  while  offi- 
cially clinging  to  a  fiction  of  price  stability. 
In  some  Eastern  European  countries,  prices 
of  fuel  and  food  are  openly  skipping  ahead 
at  a  pace  like  the  West's. 

CONTROL 

The  key  to  price  stability  In  the  Commu- 
nist world  lies  in  tight  government  economic 
control  The  bureaucracy  simply  dictates  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  of  all  the  costu 
that  go  Into  producing  it,  from  the  price 
farmers  get  for  their  wheat  to  the  wages 
paid  to  the  bakers  at  tlie  ovens.  As  costs  rise 
along  the  line,  they  are  absorbed  by  rising 
Giilwldies. 

In  limited  areas  where  no  subsidies  exist, 
consumer-goods  prices  can  be  as  painfully 
high  as  they  are  anywhere  else  around  the 
globe.  Farmers  m  the  Soviet  bloc,  for  In- 
stance, are  allowed  to  sell  on  the  free  market 
any  of  their  produce  that  Isn't  needed  to  fill 
their  quotas  to  the  government — and  the 
prices  shoppei-s  pay  are  typically  60  per  cent 
higher  than  those  paid  in  government-con- 
trolled shops.  Similarly,  better-to-do  Rus- 
sians pay  dearly  for  luxuries  such  as  fur  hats, 
tape  recorders  and  French-made  suits  that 
are  peddled  without  any  controls  at  second- 
hand stores.  Customers  at  the  busy  Komis- 
slon  store  on  Prospekt  Mlra  in  Moscow  re- 
cently bought  up  a  batch  of  ladies'  boots  that 
we  in  for  rs  much  as  $78  a  pair. 
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When  it  suits  their  purpose — which  is 
often — Communist  governments  raise  prices 
readily  through  a  thinly  veiled  process  that 
the  Czechs  call  "sneaking."  Economist  Harry 
Trend  of  Radio  Free  Surope  explains:  "They 
will  take  a  shirt  off  the  market,  make  only 
minor  changes  such  as  sewing  on  different 
buttons,  and  then  put  it  back  on  the  market 
as  a  'new'  shirt — at  a  higher  price."  Because 
the  price  of  "old"  shirts  has  theoretically 
been  left  unchanged,  the  official  cost-of- 
living  Index  Isn't  affected.  Taking  the  same 
tack,  a  Hungarian  manufacturer  brought 
out  a  "new"  frying  pan  with  a  slightly  wider 
handle  than  the  old  model — and  raised  the 
price  by  16  per  cent.  A  Polish  candymaker 
Jacked  up  the  price  of  one  product  32  per 
cent  after  changing  the  name  of  the  item 
from  "milk"  chocolate  to  "creme"  chocolate. 

HIDING 

The  Polish  Government  pulled  off  an  even 
more  blatant  form  of  sneaking  earlier  this 
year  when  it  raised  the  price  of  alcoholic 
drinks  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  The  state 
claimed  that  alcohol  was  not  a  "basic"  and 
that  it  wanted  to  discourage  drinking.  "But 
Elnce  practically  everyone  drinks  in  Poland," 
says  Harry  Trend,  "and  they  don't  cut  down 
because  of  the  higher  prices,  the  state  ac- 
tually collects  more  money  this  way." 

But  in  Eastern  European  countries  that 
Increasingly  must  trade  with  the  inflation- 
plagued  West  for  technology  and  the  Mideast 
for  oil,  there  is  simply  no  hiding  severe  price 
Increases.  Hungary,  which  gets  15  per  cent 
of  its  oil  from  the  Mideast,  recently  had  to 
raise  the  price  of  gasoline  40  per  cent  because 
of  the  sk3nrocketing  cost.  "It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  claim  that  Hurgarlons  were 
glad  about  the  announcement,"  Radio  Buda- 
pest deadpanned.  On  top  of  that,  food  prices 
In  some  countries  have  started  to  Jump. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  at  Hungarian  farmers' 
markets  rose  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
since  last  September  because  otjjoor  harvests, 
and  milk  prices  were  raised  es  an  incentive 
to  producers. 

As  inflation,  both  visi'ole  aad  sneaky,  con- 
tinues. Communist  citizens  arc  becoming  as 
downbeat  as  their  counterparts  in  the  U.S., 
Europe  and  Japan.  "There  are  no  drosysna 
[increased  prices]  in  Poland,"  the  Poles  Joke, 
"providing  you  never  eat  out,  don't  drive, 
wear  the  same  old  suit,  buy  nothing  for  your 
home  and  never  take  a  sip  of  vodka.  So  who 
wants  to  live  without  Inflation?" 


MALPR  ACTICF  FEARS  AND  A  DYING 
TEEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  per- 
hap  inevitable  that  exorbitant  malprac- 
tice awards — and  the  fears  of  high-risk 
medical  specialists  that  they  could  face 
unjustified  malpractice  suits — eventually 
would  lead  physicians  to  turn  their  backs 
on  patients  where  the  chance  of  success- 
ful treatment  is  minimal  and  the  chance 
of  costly  legal  involvement  is  maximum. 


Yet  the  lead  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Detroit  News  on  October  28  reported 
just  such  a  case  in  Miclugan. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  article,  reprinted  herein,  and  urge 
their  consideration  of  this  growing  na- 
tional problem.  They  may  wish  to  study 
my  suggestion  incorporated  in  H  Jl.  16555 
for  seeking  an  evenhanded  approach 
fair  to  all  concerned. 

The  article  follows: 
Malpractice  Pe.\rs  and  a  Dtinc  Teln 
(By  Clark  Hallas) 

An  almost  futile,  six-hour  search  In  three 
Michigan  cities  to  locate  medical  help  for  a 
17-year-old  Flint  youth  before  he  died  of  a 
critical  head  wovmd  has  dramatized  doctors' 
fears  of  malpractice  lawsuits. 

The  youth.  Kirk  Wright,  was  shot  In  the 
head  about  3  a.m.  Friday  during  an  argument 
over  a  set  of  car  keys.  Flint  police  said.  He 
died  714  hours  later  In  the  University  Medical 
Center  in  Ann  Arbor,  after  doctors  at  Flint's 
Hurley  Hospital  were  unable  to  find  a  neuro- 
surgeon In  Flint  or  Lansing  wlUing  to  take 
the  case. 

Medical  authorities  generally  agreed  that 
the  youth  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
probably  would  have  died  regardless  of  the 
availability  of  brain  specialists. 

However,  they  said,  the  case  points  out  the 
crisis  In  medical  care  which  has  led  many 
specialists  to  screen  patients  they  think  may 
sue. 

"I'll  be  frank  about  It,"  said  Flint  neuro- 
surgeon E)r.  Frederick  M.  Somach,  one  of  two 
specialists  who  refused  to  treat  Wright.  "I'm 
being  forced  to  compromise  my  Hippocratlc 
oath  because  of  the  temper  of  the  times." 

According  to  a  Hurley  Hospital  spokesman, 
Wright,  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  head  and 
breathing  with  the  aid  of  a  respirator,  at  3 :  15 
a.m.  was  brought  into  the  hospital's  emer- 
y;ency  room  where  physicians  began  first  aid. 

After  it  was  determined  that  special  medi- 
cal attention  was  needed,  nurses  at  the  hos- 
pital began  telephoning  neurosurgeons  and 
neurologists  in  the  area.  Unable  to  find  a 
specialist  who  would  take  the  case,  an  emer- 
gency room  doctor  contacted  the  University 
Medical  Center  In  Ann  Arbor. 

Doctors  there  also  were  reluctant  to  treat 
Wright  and  recommended  Lansing  because  it 
is  closer  to  Fimt.  the  Hurley  spokesman  said. 

When  Lansing  assistance  failed,  too,  the 
Hurley  staff  contacted  a  neurosurgeon  In  Ann 
Arbor  and  Wright  was  sent  there  by  ambu- 
lance shortly  after  5  a.m. 

He  died  In  Ann  Arbor  about  10:30  a.m.  The 
neurosurgeon  who  treated  him  at  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  said  It  appeared  the 
youth  had  been  beyond  hope  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

"He  WRS  suffering  from  massive  brain  dam- 
age and  all  signs  pointed  tp  neurological 
death,"  the  doctor  said.  "There  was  no  spon- 
taneous breathing,  very  slight  pulse,  the 
pupils  were  fixed  and  dilated  and  blood  pres- 
.sure  was  extremely  low — 50/100." 

This  opinion  was  shared  by  the  youth's 
family  doctor.  Dr.  Paul  Markunas  of  Flint, 
who  was  contacted  by  the  hospital  but  did 
not  see  Wright. 

Dr.  Markunas,  a  general  practitioner  who 
does  not  perform  neurosurgery,  said  he  was 
satisfied,    after    conferring    with    emergency 


room  doctors,  that  nothing  could  have  saved 
Wright. 

"The  slug  entered. one  side  of  his  head, 
went  through  the  brain  and  exited  through 
the  other  side  of  the  bead,"  he  said.  "All  be 
had  was  a  heartbeat.  The  absence  of  spon- 
taneous breathing  indicated  mrssive  brain 
damage." 

Two  of  Flint's  four  neurosurgeons  were  out 
of  town  when  the  shooting  occurred.  One  of 
those.  Dr.  J.  Murray  Day,  announced  Oct.  13 
tliat  he  no  longer  would  treat  head  and 
spinal  injuries  because  of  the  threat  of  med- 
ical malpractice  lawsuits  and  skyrocketing 
Insurance  premiums. 

Hurley  Hospital  authorities  were  able  to 
contact  two  specialists.  Dr.  Somach  and  Dr. 
Mark  C.  Levine,  a  Flint  neurologist.  But  both 
refused  the  early  morning  call. 

"I  didn't  like  the  circumstances  of  the 
c.ise,"  Dr.  Somach  said.  "It  was  a  gunshot 
wound,  a  category  which  carries  some  of  the 
highest  risks  for  malpractice  suits. 

"It's  the  kind  of  case  that  draws  police  and 
lawyers.  The  whole  situation  is  cctfrled  out 
lu  a  medical -legal  environment." 

Dr.  Somach  said  his  insurance  premiums 
have  gone  from  $750  a  year  to  nearly  $11,000 
a  year  in  the  last  decade  despite  his  being 
"legally  clean  as  a  whistle." 

"The  fact  that  the  boy  (Wright)  was  ap- 
parently a  lost  cause  didn't  enter  into  my 
decision,"  he  said.  "I'm  being  candid  with 
you.  You  can't  rely  on  a  telephone  dlagnasl.^ 

"UutU  a  s{>eclallst  examines  a  patient, 
there's  no  way  of  telling  how  serious  the 
injury  Is.  But  I  told  the  hospital  that  I  Just 
didn't  need  that  kind  of  exposure  to  medical 
malpractice  litigation." 

Dr.  Somach  said,  however,  that  within  a 
few  minutes  after  he  turned  down  the  Hur- 
ley case,  he  agreed  to  assist  with  another 
head  injury  case  at  Flint's  McLafen  General 
Hospital.  In  that  case,  a  man  had  been  hit 
on  the  head  with  a  hammer  during  an  Ri"gu- 
ment. 

"The  mar.  pulled  through  OK"  Dr.  Somacli 
said.  "But  there  were  no  police  or  lawyers 
involved.  You  have  to  be  selective  nowadays.' 

Dr.  Levine  said  the  hopelessness  of  the 
case,  not  malpractice  fears,  pilmarily  deter- 
mined his  decision. 

"Malpractice  may  hare  entered  my  mind, 
but  the  major  factor  was  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  injuries  indicated  strongly  that 
he  was  already  neurologlcally  dead,"  he  said. 
"I  was  exhausted  when  I  got  the  call,  hav- 
ing worked  16  hours  a  day  all  week. 

"I  needed  to  save  my  strength  for  patients 
for  whom  there  was  some  possibility  of  sav- 
ing— and  that's  what  I  told  the  hospital." 

Dr.  Levine  said,  however,  that  the  mal- 
practice situation  has  become  so  bad  for 
neurosurgeons  and  other  specialists  that 
tliere  is  a  "distinct  possibility  iu  the  future" 
tiiat  patients  who  could  be  saxed  might  find 
no  doctor  available. 

Neurosurgeons,  orthopedic  physicians  and 
anesthesiologists  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  malpractice  lawsuits  and  are  considered 
high   risks   by  Insurance  companies. 

"It  may  Just  get  to  the  point  where  Flint 
won't  have  a  neurosurgeon,"  he  said. 

The  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  and  a 
group  called  the  Physicians  Crtsis  Commit- 
tee are  seeking  legislative  and  Insurance 
remedies  to  combat  the  malpraw:tice  prob- 
lem, which  recently  was  outlined  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  Tlie  Detroit  New.s. 


SENATE— Thitrsday,  November  21,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian        O  Father  of  our  spirits,  breathe  upon 
und  was  called  to  order  by  tlie  President «  our  restless  and  anxious  spirits  the  calm- 


pro  tcnipore  «Mr.  Eastland), 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwi^ird 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowins 
prayer: 


ne.s.s  of  Thy  presence  and  power.  In  the 
hu.sh  of  tills  hallowed  moment,  may 
Earth'.s  strident  voices  be  .stilled  thit 
Tjiine  alone  may  be  heard  in  foiEi\ enes.s 
pnd  renewal.  In  the  ministry  ol  public 
affaiis  Eo  in  pi-ivate  life,  maj'  v.e  know 


the  psa]2iiBt's  promise,    Hr  ie.«toreih  my 
soul." 

In  these  days  which  try  men's  souls, 
save  us  from  the  pride  of  self-will,  from 
the  blindnes.s  of  prejudice,  from  vague- 
ness of  purpose,  from  the  discourage- 
ment of  temporai-j'  failure,  ancl  imneces- 
saiy  delajs.  May  Thy  wiTdcm  Instruct  us 
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and  Thy  hand  direct  us  tliis  day  and 
evermore. 

In   the   Redeemer's   name,    we   pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1974,  be  dis- 
pensed witli. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
September  5  was  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress.  To  mark  the  occasion. 
Senator  Joe  Biden  spoke  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  ways  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  Congress.  He  discussed  not 
only  statutorj'  and  Senate  rule  changes, 
but  constitutional  amendments  as  well. 

I  would  ventiue  a  guess  that  more 
Americans  thumbed  through  the  Consti- 
tution this  year  than  ever  before  to  seek 
guidance  on  the  events  of  the  day.  Not- 
withstanding the  variou.s  tragedies  that 
befell  the  country,  it  v.as  refre.shing  to 
hear  that  venerable  document  being  dis- 
cussed and  quoted.  We  spoke  about  the 
25th  amendment  dealing  with  Presiden- 
tial succession.  We  spoke  about  the  22d 
amendment  dealing  with  the  length  of 
Presidential  service.  And  we  spoke  about 
article  II,  section  4,  dealing  with  Pre.«:i- 
dential  impeachment.  The  public  was 
able  to  join  in  the  national  debate  on 
these  questions,  and  that  was  a  good 
tiling.  However,  tlae  public  also  saw  some 
shortcomings  and  began  to  think  very 
.seriously  about  furtlier  constitutional 
amendments. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  recommending 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, Initiate  a  round  of  hearings  to  ex- 
plore some  of  these  relevant  problems.  If 
there  are  to  be  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution, such  clianges  must  be  subject  to 
tliorough  research  and  pubUc  scrutiny. 
Only  tlirough  such  a  process  can  there 
be  public  understanding  of  congre.ssional 
action. 

Of  immediate  interest  is  the  operation 
of  the  25th  amendment  insofar  as  con- 
gressional actions  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  Vice  President  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  reviewed  the  legislative 
history  of  the  25th  amendment  and  have 
found  ample  references  to  the  necessity 
for  filling  this  vacancy  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. While  the  Senate  floor  manager  of 


the  amendment,  Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
said  he  "could  foresee  the  attempt  to 
delay  and  stall  the  confirmation,"  Sena- 
tor Sam  Ervin  responded  that  patriotic 
and  intelligent  Members  of  Congress  who 
love  their  countiy  "will  not  jeopardize 
their  country  by  holding  up  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  Vice  President." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  tlien- 
chairman  of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee, 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler — who 
served  as  -louse  floor  manager  of  the 
amendment,  said: 

We  dare  not  longer  trifle  with  tlils  situa- 
tion by  neglect.  If  there  is  n  vacmcy,  ihe 
vacancy  must  and  sliould  be  filled. 

Representative  John  Lindsay  noted 
that  a  delay  in  the  Senate  would  put — 

The  monkey  on  the  back  of  the  Congress 
to  do  Its  Joo.  The  President  does  his  Job  In 
the  selection  of  a  proper  person  to  All  the 
office  of  the  Vlce-Prcsldency  and  then  Con- 
gress must  answer  to  the  coiuitry  if  it  does 
not  speedily  perform  its  Job. 

During  the  congres-sional  impeach- 
ment inquiry.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
injblic  did  not  see  flrstliand  what  was 
going  on  under  the  Capitol  dome.  One- 
.sided  leaks  from  whichever  side,  served 
no  laudable  purpose.  And  printed  re- 
ports certainly  did  not  give  the  full  storj', 
nor  a  totally  objective  one  at  that.  Con- 
sequently, the  majority  leader  and  I  in- 
sti-ucted  our  respective  staffs  to  draw  up 
detailed  plans  for  broadcast  coverage  of 
the  impeachment  trial,  if  one  was  deter- 
mined by  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  trial,  but  the 
Senate  came  closer  than  ever  before  to 
■subjecting  itself  to  firsthand  public  scru- 
tiny in  the  same  way  Pi-esidents  are  sub- 
jected to  it. 

With  that  background  in  mind,  I  sup- 
port the  recent  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations providing  for  a  1-j'ear  broadcast 
tost  over  a  closed-circuit  system.  After 
a  trial  period,  these  floor  broadcasts 
could  be  made  available  for  use  by  com- 
mercial and  public  broadcasters. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  cog  in  the 
congres.^iional  wheel  is  the  committee 
.^iystem.  Without  it,  Congress  simply 
could  not  function.  Over  the  years,  the 
size  and  number  of  congiessional  com- 
mittees have  increased,  and  this  has 
made  for  a  very  unworkable  system. 
There  is  simply  too  much  jurisdictional 
jealousy,  too  much  duplication  of  effort. 
One  reason  given  by  political  columnist 
David  Broder  for  this  state  of  affairs  is 
that : 

In  the  Senate,  every  Democrat  Is  emperor 
of  his  own  subcommittee,  and  no  move  for 
con.soUdatlon  Is  even  considered. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  recommend- 
ing that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  xmder  the  auspices 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules, 
begin  immediately  to  study  the  commit- 
tee system  in  the  Senate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  by  the  1st 
session  of  the  94th  Congress.  We  must 
get  our  House  in  order  or  the  public's 
business  cannot  get  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 


to  heal  itself.  I  hope  that  when  we  return 
in  January,  Senator  Biden's  thoughts  on 
reform  can  be  discussed.  He  believes  that 
1  week  early  in  the  new  Congress  should 
be  reserved  for  Senators  to  exchange 
views  and  make  proposals.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion,  and  I  shall  take  it 
up  with  the  majority  leader  to  see  if  it 
can  be  arranged. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  remains  to  me  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin  ) . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  time  allocatea  to  the  major- 
ity leader  be  made  available? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MICHIGAN'S  PROBLEMS  TODAY: 
THE  NATIONS  PROBLEMS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  auto 
industry  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
auto  related  jobs  are  in  trouble — and 
that  spells  serious  trouble  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

If  economic  lessons  of  the  past  teach 
anything,  it  is  that  Michigan's  problems 
today  will  be  the  country's  problems 
tomorrow — unless  decisive  action  is 
taken  now  to  change  the  course  of  events. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  prophet  of 
gloom  and  doom — but  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  mu.'it  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  the  auto  industry — and 
the  danger  it  poses  to  every  single  Amer- 
ican in  the  Nation.  I  iiope  I  will  not  be 
just  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Consider  these  stark  facts: 

Automobile  sales  during  the  first  60 
days  of  the  1975  model  year  have  plum- 
meted. Compared  to  1974, 

Ford  is  down  12  percent. 

ChiTsler  is  down  18  percent. 

General  Motors  is  down  36  percent. 

American  Motors  is  down  46  percent. 

Sales  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  are 
down  24  percent  for  the  first  60  days  of 
the  model  year;  but  .sales  for  November 
h.ive  fallen  38  percent. 

Such  trends  translate  into  sales  for 
the  1975  model  year  of  less  than  7  mil- 
lion vehicles — down  about  one-third 
from  last  years  slumping  market — and 
far  below  the  record  year  of  1973  when 
11.8  million  were  sold. 

By  Christmas  time  an  estimated  150.- 
000  auto  workers  will  be  unemployed: 
that's  about  20  percent  of  the  total  in- 
dustry work  force. 

That  means  thousands  of  additional 
workers  in  auto-related  industries  also 
face  the  same  grim  prospects. 

Wliile  we  continue  to  hear  expressions 
of  concern  about  high  profits  in  the  oil 
Industry,  not  much  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  62-percent  decline  so  far 
this  year  in  auto  Industry  profits. 
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In  other  words,  the  auto  industry — 
and  all  who  depend  upon  it — are  In  a 
recession — and  now  face  the  prospect  of 
.1  depression. 

As  a  Senator  from  Michigan,  natural- 
ly, I  have  a  special  concern  for  the  wel- 
lare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  my  State  whose  jobs  depend  on 
the  State's  most  important  industry. 

But  the  time  is  long  past — if  ever  there 
was  such  a  time — when  the  rising  prob- 
lems of  this  Industry  could  be  dismissed 
as  the  problems  of  Just  one  State. 

Detroit  is  known  as  Lhe  Motor  City  and 
Michigan  as  the  Motor  State — but,  the 
United  States  Is  tlie  Motor  Nation  of  the 
world. 

The  auto  industry  is  not  confined  to 
Michigan;  It  reaches  into  evei-y  State, 
into  every  coimty  and  every  city  In  the 
Nation.  When  It  suffers,  the  economy  of 
the  whole  country  suffers;  but  of  gi-eater 
concern:  the  people  suffer. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  facts  aoout  the  im- 
portance of  the  automobile  industry  to 
the  national  economy. 

Nearly  13  million,  or  about  1  in  every 
6  jobs  In  the  United  States  are  depend- 
ent on  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
service  and  commercial  use  of  motor 
vehicles. 

Motor  vehicles  and  related  industries 
contribute  $185  billion,  or  17  percent  of 
the  total  gross  national  product. 

There  are  motor  vehicle  plants  and 
facilities  in  36  States,  and  assembly 
plants  in  28. 

More  than  800,000  businesses  thi-ough- 
out  the  country  depend  directly  on  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

On  the  average,  about  18  percent  of 
all  State  tax  revenues  come  from  motor 
vehicles. 

The  pmxhase  and  use  of  motor  vehi- 
cles accounts  for  about  13  percent  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures.  Only 
food,  housing,  and  related  expenditures 
are  higher. 

These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  one 
point :  The  success  or  failure  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  Is  not  limited  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Michigan,  but  directly  affects 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

What  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  plight 
and  Improve  the  prospects  of  those  whose 
jobs  depend  on  the  auto  Industry? 

First  and  most  obviously — actions 
which  help  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole  will  also  help  to 
restore  the  health  of  the  auto  Industry. 

If  and  when  Inflation  eases — and  con- 
sumer confidence  returns — the  economy 
will  rebound  from  the  current  recession; 
and  that  will  bring  more  auto  sales  which 
will  generate  more  auto-related  jobs. 

The  clear  responsibility  of  Congress  Is 
to  move  now — to  act.  And  a  good  place  to 
begin  is  with  those  proposals  already  laid 
before  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

I  am  not  about  to  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Ford's  31-point  program  Is  a  com- 
plete or  adequate  answer.  It  may  not  go 
far  enough;  it  may  not  be  tough  enough; 
but  at  least  it  provides  Congress  with  a 
blueprint. 

Tlie  President's  program  Is  before  us. 
The  election  Is  over.  Congress  is  back  In 


session.  And  the  question  now  is:  What 
willCongi-essdo? 

Certain  proposals  In  the  President's 
economic  program  are  of  immediate  spe- 
cial importance  now.  I  refer,  for  example, 
to  his  proposals  for  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  for  new  public 
seiTice  jobs. 

Other  important  steps  can  also  be 
taken  to  more  directly  assist  and  stimu- 
late the  auto  industry,  and  I  shall  ad- 
di-ess  myself  to  them  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead. 

But  for  a  beginning — for  the  sake  of 
thousands  of  auto  workers — and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nation's  economic  future — 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  move  now  on  the 
President's  economic  program. 

I  have  another  important  suggestion. 
It  has  to  do  with  attitude — the  attitude 
here  in  Congi-ess. 

My  suggestion  is  this :  Congiess  should 
get  off  the  back  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry— give  it  a  breathing  speU. 

Unfortimately,  it  has  become  fashion- 
able for  politicians  to  shoot  darts  at 
the  auto  industry;  it  has  become  a  con- 
venient whipping  boy — a  scapegoat — for 
many  of  the  ills  of  the  Nation. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  is  without  its  faults.  But 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
automobile  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  Americans — to  widen 
their  horizons  and  enlarge  their  range 
of  opportunities  and  personal  experi- 
ences— than  any  other  invention. 

Yet,  time  and  again,  the  automobile 
is  cast  as  the  villain  of  new  American 
morality  play. 

First,  it  was  concern  about  auto 
safety — so  Congress  mandated  new  and 
expensive  requirements. 

Next,  it  was  clean  air — and  again, 
Congress  imposed  expensive  new  stand- 
ards. 

Then,  It  was  concern  about  damage- 
ability — and  Congress  added  yet  another 
layer  of  Federal  regulation. 

More  recently,  it  has  been  FM  radios. 
And  there  is  no  indication  that  Con- 
gress will  let  up  on  Its  relentless  attack 
on  this  one  Industry,  which  is  already 
reeling. 

Government-mandated  gimmicks  and 
gadgets  have  pushed  costs  up  to  the 
point  where  about  $700  of  the  price  of 
the  average  new  car  Is  attributable  to 
safety  and  emissions  controls  mandated 
by  the  Government.  And,  unless  we  move 
soon  to  impose  a  moratorium  In'&is 
ai'ea,  new  standards  and  requirements 
will  raise  that  figure  to  $1,200  hi  1977, 
that  is  in  addition  to  price  increases  at- 
tributable to  inflation. 

In  its  rush  to  turn  the  automobile  into 
a  safe,  accident-proof  tank — which 
V.  ill  not  pollute  and  will  play  FM  music — 
Congress  is  creating  a  nlghtmai'e  for  the 
average  autoworker,  who  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  a  car — and  whose  job  Is 
either  in  jeopardy  or  has  already  been 
lost. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  ask  whether 
this  one  industi7  and  Its  workers  have 
been  forced  to  carry  too  many  burdens — 
whether  the  excessive  zeal  to  regulate 


and  regimenl  has  not  been  cai-ried  too 
far. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to  sa^ 
on  this  subject  in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead.  I  shall  continue  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  the 
plight  of  the  workers  of  my  State  ar.d  its 
No.  1  Industry. 

Unless  this  serious  problem  .soon  re- 
ceives the  attention  it  deserves  and  de- 
mands, make  no  mistake  about  It:  The 
problems  of  Michigan  today  will  be  the 
Nation's  problems  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  Ihe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  tlie  Con- 
gress trying  to  legislate  so  that  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  have  an  automobile? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  we,  unfortunately, 
have  almost  reached  that  point.  When 
we  add  In  the  mandated  costs  that  the 
Congress  and  the  bureaucrats  seeking  to 
fulfill  the  directives  of  Congress,  have 
built  into  the  cost  of  the  car,  and  what 
inflation  has  added  to  the  price  of  a  car, 
we  have  now  gotten  to  the  point  wheiT 
the  average  worker  in  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  buy  an  automobile. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^TID,  JR.  I  have  been 
rather  pleased  that  we  have  a  standard 
of  living  in  our  country  where  the  aver- 
age citizen  can  own  an  automobile.  We 
have  one  automobile  for  every  two  citi- 
zens in  this  country.  In  Russia,  I  was  in- 
terested to  learn  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  Trade  Commission, 
because  I  put  the  question  to  him,  the.v 
have  one  automobile  to  every  200  per- 
sons. I  like  our  standard  of  living  better. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  go  easy 
on  making  unreasonable  demands  that 
have  had  the  effect  and  will  continue  to 
have  the  effect  of  pricing  the  average 
American  out  of  tJie  automobile  maiket. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12:30,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration and  the  vote  on  the  rehabili- 
tation override,  the  following  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
Committee,  representing  the  Interests  of 
various  Senators  in  this  matter,  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor: 

Jonathan  Steinberg,  Ti-aer  Sunley, 
Lisa  Walker,  Nik  Edis,  Judy  Heumann. 
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Bob  Humphreys,  Pat  Forsythe,  Jack 
Andrews;  additionally:  Murray  Flandor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  freedom  of  In- 
formation matter,  the  following  two 
members  of  my  staff  may  be  on  the  floor: 
Murray  Flandor  and  Jo  Fleming. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  J. 
Philip  Reberger  of  my  staff  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wltli- 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  holding  the  trade  bill  imtil 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  can  testify 
before  the  committee  wa.s  dramatized  by 
two  news  reports  in  national  publications 
yesterday. 

The  first  one  was  an  Associated  Press 
article  on  the  trade  bill,  and  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  that  article,  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation,  said  this: 

Senator  Jackson  has  aald  that  under  the 
Klsslnger-Jackson  agreement  the  U.S.  pres- 
sures on  Russia  will  result  in  the  emmlgra- 
tion  of  at  least  60.000  Soviet  Jews  a  year. 

But  the  White  House  later  Insisted  there 
Is  no  assurance  in  the  agreement  that  60.000 
.Tews  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  that  drsmatlzes  the 
need  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  come 
befoi'e  the  committee  and  explain  the 
agreement.  Is  Senator  Jackson's  Inter- 
pretation the  correct  one,  or  Is  the  White 
House  accurate?  Who  Is  right? 

Does  Secretary  Kissinger  have  a  com- 
mitment from  tha  Soviet  Union  that 
60,000  Jews  will  bs  pennitted  to  leave 
Russia  annually,  or  is  the  agreement  so 
nebulous  as  to  be  meaningless? 

The  news  item  to  which  I  just  re- 
fered  Is  just  one  Item  that  dramatizes 
the  need  to  clear  up  points  in  that  part 
of  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  this:  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  wants  to  give  Russia  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  in  regard  to 
tariffs.  He  wants  to  make  available  to 
Russia  vast  sums  of  American  tax  dol- 
lars. I  want  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Kls- 
.<=inger  what  the  American  taxpayer  gets 
In  return. 

The  second  item  that  attracted  my 
attention  yesterday  was  a  report  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  a  panel  on  East- 
West  trade  held  In  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 19 — the  day  before  yesterday — at  the 
61st  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion. 

The  report  in  the  New  York  Times 
quotes  Georges  R.  Potter,  vice  president 
of  the  Singer  Co.,  as  saying  that — 

It  Is  estimated  that  cumulative  So\iet  Im- 
ports from  the  U.S.  during  the  period  197*- 
1980  will  amount  to  $9-bllllon,  whereas  total 
Soviet  exports  to  the  U.S.  are  likely  to  reach 
no  more  than  $5 -billion  over  the  period. 


The  report  continues  that  Mr.  Potter 
noted  that  U.S.  banking  authorities  has 
estimated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  seek 
long-term  U.S.  financing  for  two-thirds 
or  for  about  $6  billion  of  these  projected 
Imports. 

What  does  that  mean?  Does  that  mean 
that  Russia  Is  going  to  buy  our  products 
with  our  money?  That  point  ought  to  be 
cleared  up. 

Then,  if  most -favored -nation  treat- 
ment is  given,  Mr.  Potter  says: 

Even  after  lll^ely  Exlmbank  support  U  in- 
cluded. It  appears  that  a  sizeable  financing 
shortfall  of  as  much  as  $l-to-$2-bllllon  will 
re.sult  In  the  trade  with  U.S.S.R.  alone. 

There  is  anotlier  point,  as  I  see  It,  that 
needs  to  be  clarified.  Does  this  report 
that  Mr.  Potter  refers  to  indicate  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  make  avail- 
able to  Russia  $2  billion  or  $4  billion?  If 
so,  that  means  there  will  be  a  continued 
and  Increased  upward  pressure  on  In- 
terest rates,  because  the  bank  has  to  go 
out  and  borrow  the  money  In  order  to 
make  those  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yes,  the  Finance  Committee  was  wise 
to  require  the  appearance  of  Secretary 
Kissinger.  This  question  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  Russia  needs  clarifi- 
cation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Hou.se  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agi-eeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  386)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purpo.«;es. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  342)  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into 
the  Interstate  Agi-eement  on  Qualifica- 
tion of  Educational  Personnel,  with 
amendments  In  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16900) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Makon,  Mr. 
Whttten,  Mr.  Evins  of  Teionessee,  Mr. 
BoLAJTO.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  SxEED^^Mr.  Slack, 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cederbehg,  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Shriver.  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Talcott 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2743.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  of 
loan  guarantees  to  enable  Independent  re- 
finers of  crude  oU  to  construct  or  acquire 
new  or  expanded  refining  facilities  In  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  93-1293). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  224.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorlz©  and  request  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nuaUy  a  proclamation  designating  January 
of  each  year  as  "March  of  Dimes  Birth  De- 
fects Prevention  Month"  (Rep.  No.  93- 
1294). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eirtenslon  of  coverage  and  to 
fvu-ther  effectuate  the  enforcement  of  such 
Act  (Rept.  No.  93-1295). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
lutions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
-second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  4179.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  so 
SIS  to  require  all  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  be  open  to  the  public.  Referred 
ro  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  4180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Venkateswara    Rao   T^llapragada.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  4179.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  so  as  to  require  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  to  be  open  to  the  public. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Board  of  Diiectors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  open  their 
meetings  to  the  public. 

Because  I  believe  that  Uie  public's  bus- 
iness should  be  transacted  in  public,  I 
earlier  sponsored  the  successful  Senate 
resolution  which  opened  up  Senate  com- 
mittee meetiiigs  and  markup  sessions 
to  the  public. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
come  under  strong  criticism  from  many 
quarters  recently.  In  a  report  prepared 
at  my  request,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  it  has  failed  to  consult 
.■adequately  with  State  and  local  officials 
in  preparing  contingency  plans  for  pos- 
sible mandatory  power  curtailments.  The 
Authority  is  being  criticized  for  its  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  nuclear  power, 
proposed  acquisition  of  giant  coal  com- 
panies, and  rapidly  increasing  power 
charges.  Like  all  other  utilities,  today,  it 
is  facing  stiff  opposition  from  consumers 
over  rate  increases. 
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Not  all  of  the  criticism  of  TVA  is  justi- 
fied. Over  the  course  of  tlie  last  41  years, 
tlie  Authority  has  done  enormous  good 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  people 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

I  believe  that  open  board  meetings  will 
actually  help  dispel  some  of  the  criti- 
cism now  being  leveled  at  the  TVA. 
Much  of  the  present  discontent  appeal's 
to  be  a  result  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  many  of  TVA's  actions  and  poli- 
cies. By  opening  up  its  doors  to  the  pub- 
lic, TVA  will  improve  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  people  of  the  valley. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  very  day  that  I 
was  releasing  the  GAO  report  critical  of 
TVA,  the  Board  of  Directoi-s  was  refus- 
ing to  admit  a  reporter  from  a  Tennes- 
see paper  to  its  meeting.  This  action  only 
increases  resentment  and  hostility  at  a 
time  in  which  TVA  must  do  all  it  can  to 
build  public  confidence  in  its  policies. 

Perhaps,  had  TVA  held  open  Board 
meetings  In  the  past,  the  magnitude  of 
the  present  energy  shortage  would  have 
been  brought  home  more  forcefully  to 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  from  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  and  an  article  from  the 
Knoxville  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4179 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1033  (16  U.S.C.  831a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  s\»b- 
sectlon : 

"(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
but  In  no  event  later  than  thirty  days  there- 
after, the  Board  shall  take  such  action,  in- 
cluding the  amendment  of  bylaws,  adoption 
of  rules,  regulations,  or  procedures,  as  may 
be  necessary,  consistent  with  the  national 
security,  to  assure  that  all  meetings  of  the 
board  Involving  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  that  the  public  shall  be  notified  with 
respect  to  each  such  meeting  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  prior  thereto.". 

JProra  The  Tennessean,  Nov.  20,  19741 

TVA's  Secret  Meetings  Should  Be  Ended 

Now 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Atithority  has  been 
receiving  some  of  the  strongest  criticism  of 
its  41-year  existence  lately,  and  the  attacks 
have  been  coming  not  so  much  from  TVA's 
traditional  detractors  as  from  those  it  was 
set  up  to  serve.  Its  customers,  the  residents 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

There  is  much  unhapplness  because  the 
electric  power  supply  is  limited  and  rates  are 
going  up  and  TVA  is  criticized  not  only  for 
raising  the  rates  but  also  for  the  way  In 
which  they  are  raised.  The  agency  Is  con- 
demned for  paying  too  much  for  coal  In  some 
cases,  and  in  other  cases  for  not  paying 
enough  to  small  independent  mines  to  per- 
mit them  to  pay  their  employes  a  decent 
wage  and.  In  the  case  of  strip  mines,  to  re- 
store the  land  to  Its  previous  condition. 

Right  now,  the  TVA  Is  being  bitterly  at- 
tacked for  going  ahead  with  its  plans  to  con- 
struct a  nuclear  power  plant  at  Hartsvllle 


while  the  safety  of  such  plants  is  still  in 
controversy.  The  agency  is  accused  of  being 
indifferent  to  the  safety  of  those  Uvlng  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  plant  and  those  dowii- 
.siream  from  the  plant  on  the  Cumberland 
River. 

In  connection  with  the  same  project,  TVA 
Is  being  criticized  for  faUing  to  give  enough 
financial  assistance  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties which  will  have  their  public  service  In- 
stitutions severely  tested  by  the  influx  of 
thousands  of  construction  workers  on  the 
nuclear  plant. 

More  and  more  TVA  is  being  painted  by 
ihose  it  serves  as  an  unfeeling  and  a  self- 
serving  government  bureaucracy,  rather  than 
the  benevolent,  responsive  agency  of  the  peo- 
ple it  was  set  up  to  be,  and  which  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years. 

Some  of  the  criticism  Ib  Justified  and  some 
of  it  is  not.  Much  of  that  which  is  not  Justi- 
fied seems  to  arise  from  misunderstandings 
of  TVA's  actions  and  a  lack  of  Information 
about  TVA's  p\UT)oses  and  policies.  Of  all 
Ihe  criticisms  that  may  be  directed  at  TVA, 
it  seems  that  the  most  valid  and  the  most 
damaging  is  that  TVA's  three-man  board  of 
directors  insists  on  operating  in  secret  and 
refuses  to  take  the  public  into  Its  confidence 
by  holding  Its  meetings  in  public. 

Only  last  week,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  a  federal  agency  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
keep  an  eye  on  other  federal  agencies,  re- 
ported that  TVA  had  not  cooperated  fully 
with  state  and  local  officials  in  preparing  con- 
tingency plans  for  mandatory  power  curtail- 
ments. 

On  the  day  that  this  information  was  be- 
ing disclosed  by  another  government  agency 
and  not  by  TVA  Itself,  the  TVA  board  refused 
to  admit  a  reporter  for  this  newspaper  to  Its 
meeting  In  KnoxvUle.  Board  Chairman  Au- 
brey Wagner  told  the  reporter  that  the  board 
must  keep  the  best  interests  of  TVA  con- 
sumers In  mind  and  that  for  now  that  means 
closed  door  meetings. 

This  attitude  helps  account  for  the  mood 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  which  is  spreading 
in  the  valley  between  TVA  and  those  it 
serves.  The  people  are  deeply  worried  about 
the  supply  and  cost  of  electric  power,  the 
possible  threat  of  nuclear  plants  and  other 
gloomy  prospects,  and  they  are  voicing  their 
concerns  in  rising  volume. 

The  TVA  board  htis  reacted  to  this  In  pre- 
dictable fashion.  It  has  withdrawn  deeper 
into  its  sheU  of  secrecy  and  raised  its  de- 
fenses against  the  flow  of  adverse  public 
comment.  This  is  a  typical  btireaucratic 
method  of  attempting  to  avoid  criticism,  but 
It  will  not  silence  the  voices  of  concern  or 
contribute  to  public  confidence  In  TVA. 

The  TVA  board  ought  to  (^>en  Its  meetings 
to  the  press  and  the  public  and  do  more  than 
It  has  done  to  see  that  the  people  are  In- 
formed about  the  agency's  policies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

When  the  people  know  the  facts  and  are 
able  to  see  the  reasoning  behind  the  formu- 
lation of  policy  or  a  course  of  action,  they 
are  more  apt  to  be  understanding  of  undesir- 
able necessities  and  to  accept  inconvenience 
and  adversity  with  composure. 

It  is  natural  for  public  officials  to  try  to 
avoid  criticism  of  themselves  by  keeping 
secret  the  -acts  which  might  bring  criticism 
upon  them.  But  in  the  existing  climate  of 
suspicion  and  anxiety  over  the  future.  It  Is 
foolhardy  for  the  TVA  board  to  keep  up  the 
pretense  that  TVA's  consumers— or  anyone 
else — are  served  by  keeping  them  in  the  dark 
about  any  aspect  of  the  agency's  operations. 

I  From  the  Knox%ille  Journal,  Aug.  25,  1074) 

'I  VA  Head  fob  Open  Meeting 

(By  Doug  Morrla) 

TVA  Director  William  L.  Jenkins  advocated 

opening  to  the  press  and  public  regular  board 


meetings  of  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
a  colossal  organization  with  25.000  employees 
and  an  annual  budget  nearlng  $)  billion. 

Jenkins,  In  an  interview  with  The  Knox- 
ville Journal,  also  touched  upon  several  oiher 
subjects,  saying  to  eliminate  strip  minln(? 
would  hemper  TVA  in  coal  acquisition,  that 
it  is  untimely  presently  to  start  power  gen- 
erating projects  that  go  t>eyond  doubling  the 
system,  said  TelUoo  will  be  a  boom  to  econ- 
omy, and  said  he  hopes  the  agency  will  de- 
emphaslze  the  use  of  eminent  domain. 

TVA  is  contemplating  erasing  a  49-yeur 
policy  of  holding  closed  board  meetings  and. 
m  that  light,  Jenkins  said,  "I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  our  regular  board  meetings  should  be 
open  to  the  pre.ss  and  to  the  public.  This 
creates  some  problems  for  an  agency  such  as 
this.  An  example  would  be  thrashing  out  a 
delicate  personnel  matter  In  public  view. 
There  are  other  examples  that  could  be  put 
forth. 

"I  feel  that  the  press  and  the  public  would 
tmderstand  if  thee©  matters  were  handled 
at  informal  executive  meethigs  without  press 
or  public  coverage. 

"But  the  great  majoilty  of  transactioTis 
that  are  decided  involve  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers'  and  ratepayers'  money  and  I  feel 
that  It  Is  beneficial  to  this  agency  as  well 
as  the  public  in  general  that  there  be  full 
knowledge  concerning  the  decisions  that  are 
made.  I  feel  that  on  occasions  where  board 
decisions  are  made  on  less  than  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  la  beneficial  to  this  agency  and  to 
the  public  to  have  fiUl  knowledge  of  reason- 
ing behind  au  individual  board  members' 
vote,"  Jenkins  expltOned. 

Faced  with  sky-rocketing  coal  prices,  Jen- 
kins explained  that  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  coal  purchased  by  TVA  comes 
from  strip  mines,  and  to  eliminate  this  source 
of  supply  "would  in  my  opinion  place  an  un- 
reasonable restriction  on  our  capability  to 
purchase  an  adequate  coal  supply." 

He  explained  that  as  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  he  voted  for  the  first  law 
ever  enacted  in  Tennessee  to  require  the  rec- 
lamation of  strip-mined  lands.  And,  he  ex- 
plained, as  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  "I 
helped  formulate  for  the  Governor  the  Sur- 
face Mine  Act  of  1972  which  greatly  strength- 
ened reclamation  requirements." 

Jenkins  added  that  "we  live  so  close  to- 
gether on  this  earth  that  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  want  to  reclaim  land  that  is  disturbed 
by  surface  mining.  1  believe  In  most  Instances 
effective  reclamation  can  be  accomplished. 
That  land  can  be  returned  to  a  state  in 
which  it  can  serve  as  viseful  or  a  more  useful 
purpose  than  It  could  prior  to  disturbance. 
In  a  nation  where  we  have  technology  to 
send  men  to  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely,  I  think  we  should  feel  a  little  em- 
barrassment to  say  that  we  cannot  remove 
dirt  from  a  mineral,  extract  the  mineral,  and 
retiirn  the  dirt  to  its  original  placement 
properly  seeded  and  reforested." 

TVA  in  1969  paid  an  average  price  per  ton 
of  coal  of  t4.34.  The  most  recent  contract 
called  for  a  ton  of  coal  to  cost  $20.21  and 
Jenkins  said,  "there  are  serious  questions 
about  whether  or  not  coal  will  be  available 
even  at  that  price.  We  have  concerns  that 
our  coal  supply  may  become  inadequate  in 
the  winter  months  ahead." 

Turning  to  the  power  program  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  an  area  of  especially 
keen  Interest  of  the  Federal  agency,  Jenkins, 
a  native  of  Hawkins  County,  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  rise  of  Inflation,  and  the  costs 
of  the  program  In  general  and  the  nuclear 
projects  In  particular.  TVA  has  authorized  or 
has  imder  construction  five  nuclear  plants 
scheduled  for  completion  by  the  early  1980's, 
thus  doubling  the  generating  capacity  of 
TVA.    but    coTt    overruns,    the    inflatlonnry 
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spiral,  plus  other  factors  are  causing  the 
costs  of  these  plants  to  far  exceed  their  orlgU 
iial  estimates. 

"This  agency  has  been  assigned  a  $5  bil- 
lion debt  limitation  by  Congress.  It  was  origi- 
nally thought  that  these  five  plants  and  the 
corresponding  doubling  of  the  system  could 
be  accomplished  within  this  celling.  Unless 
clrcumstanqes  change  drastically,  this  is  not 
likely  to  occvir,"  Jenkins  said. 

He  said  he  Is  extremely  interested  In  the 
management  decisions  relative  to  this  pro- 
gram because  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  the 
money  TVA  must  borrow  to  accomplish  It. 

Jenkins  continued,  "In  1959  when  the  self- 
flnanclng  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  the 
TVA  system  was  esbentlally  free  of  Interest 
payments.  When  we  reach  our  debt  ceiling 
of  $5  billion,  we  will  have  an  annual  Interest 
payment  that  exceeds  $689  million.  We  must 
have  growth  on  the  system  In  order  to  have 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
expansion  that  we  need  for  the  future.  But 
1  consider  It  vmtlmely  to  start  power  gen- 
erating projects  at  the  present  time  that  go 
beyond  the  doubling  of  the  system.  I  recently 
voted  against  the  awarding  of  four  addi- 
tional units  beyond  those  that  we  have  al- 
ready authorized." 

He  said  that  "Uiis  tremendous  interest  cost 
coupled  with  an  ever  increasmg  cost  of  fuel 
for  our  plants  is  In  my  opi:iion  the  greatest 
management  challonge  in  the  future." 

In  1958  the  TVA  power  program  was  sepa- 
rated by  Congress  from  the  rest  of  the  'IVA 
programs  and  made  self-sufficient,  operating 
revenues  trom  power  and  not  from  money 
appropriated  from  the  VS.  Treasury. 

Jenkins  said  that  private  utilities  have 
from  time  to  time  been  given  breaks  and 
credits  for  Investments  in  such  things  as 
pollution  equipment  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed In  the  past  thrt  TVA  be  given  similar 
credits  from  payments  to  the  Treasury  made 
by  TVA  on  an  annual  basis  for  Investment 
in  pollution  control  devices. 

"I  believe  It  Is  fair  und  equitable  for  us 
to  be  excused  from  certain  pajnnent.s  for 
tliese  purposes.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  breaks 
given  to  private  utilities  In  principle  and  In 
practice  and  It  does  provide  some  measure 
of  relief  to  our  taxpayer";."  he  explained. 

Concerning  the  Teillco  project,  Jenkins 
said.  "Since  $43  million  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  project,  the  only  logical  and 
reasonable  conclusion  that  I  can  reach  In 
my  mind  Is  to  press  forward  to  prevent  in- 
flation from  taking  an  even  greater  bite.  If  I 
had  t)een  a  member  of  the  original  board  that 
authorized  this  project.  I  think  I  would  have 
had  some  questions  about  at  least  certain 
portions  of  the  project.  But  these  questions 
are  moot  now  and  I  believe  upon  completion 
this  project  will  be  an  economic  boon  to 
this  area  I  think  we  should  hasten  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  and  all  the  conflicting 
viewpoints  reconciled." 

Jenkins  said  that  "I  envision  that  water 
control  projecte  wUl  not  bear  the  emphasis 
In  the  future  that  they  have  in  the  past.  I 
am  hopeful  that  future  directions  for  this 
agency  wUl  deempbaslze  the  exercise  of  the 
use  of  enalnent  domain  and  will  employ 
greater  scrutiny  In  every  Instance  in  which 
It  must  be  exercised.  This  I  think  Is  neces- 
.sary  to  maintain  good  relationship  with  the 
citizenry  of  this  Valley  who  continue  to  en- 
joy an  ever  increasing  price  and  desirability 
of  their  real  estate." 

Jenklna-«^d  "1  guess  during  his  life.  TVA 
has  bought  up  toward  a  million  acres  of 
land.  But  It's  also  been  a  boon  to  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments  with  TVA  turn- 
ing over  300.000  acres  to  them." 

Jenkins  said  he  has  interests  lu  other 
phases  of  TVA  such  as  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, aid  to  local  governments  and  projects 
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leading  to  betterment  of  he.ilth,  welfare  niid 
morale  of  the  communities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLLmONS 

3.    3418 

At  the  reqi'.cst  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  ca«;jx)nsor  of  8.  3418,  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  Act. 

S.    4070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4070,  a  bill 
to  revise  benefits  for  certain  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  not  entitled  to  In- 
dian preference,  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  and  employment 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    413* 

At  the  ler.uest  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesot^a  (Mr.  Mondale'  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigpn  (Mr.  Hart>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4139,  a  bill  to  extend  the  basic  eligibility 
for  GI  Bill  educational  assistance  under 
chapter  34.  of  title  38.  United  Stntes 
Code,  from  36  to  •IS  months. 

S.    41S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tai-madge.  tlie 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  wr^s 
added  as  a  cosix)nsor  of  S.  4159.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  sex  discrimination 
guidelines  prescribed  under  title  XI  of 
the  Ed'jcotion  Amendments  of  1972  do 
not  applj-  to  Iratemities  and  sororities. 

S.    4172 

At  the  requc^^t  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mi\  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosiwnsors  of  S.  4172.  the 
freedom  of  information  biU. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

121— suB^^ssION  of  a  concttr- 

RENT  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
NAVAL  AND  MARITIME  MUSEUM, 
CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  PresidPiit,  iii 
the  summer  of  1972.  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  determine  if  a 
naval  museum  should  be  established  In 
South  Carolina.  This  committee  made  a 
report  to  the  Governor  and  general  as- 
sembly in  January  1973,  recommending 
that  a  museum  be  established  in  Charles- 
ton, on  approximately  500  acres  of  land 
bordering  on  Charleston  Harbor,  to  be 
knowTi  as  Patriot's  Point. 

This  committee  also  recommended 
that  a  State  authority  be  established  to 
build  the  museum  and  to  develop  the  re- 
mainder of  Patriots  Point.  The  general 
assembly  passed  a  bill  creating  the  Pa- 
triot's Point  Development  Authority,  and 
it  was  signed  by  Gov.  John  West  in  April 
1973. 


In  April  1974,  the  authority  applied 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  do- 
nation of  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Yorktown.  This  application  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Navy  and  the  Congress 
in  July  1974. 

On  October  12.  1974,  the  donation  con- 
tract for  the  Yorktovm  was  signed  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Stale  of  South 
Carolina.  Dan  McLeod,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Patriot's  Point  Development  Au- 
thority, Charles  F.  Hyatt.  It  Is  planned 
to  tow  the  Yorktown  from  Bayonne 
N.J.,  to  Charleston,  and  moor  her  at 
Patriot's  Point,  about  April  1,  1975.  The 
Yorktoim  will  be  dedicated  and  open  to 
visitors  on  October  13,  1975,  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  U.S.  Na\T. 

Mr.  President,  the  Yorktoirn  will  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  decommissioned 
«hips  comprising  the  Naval  and  Marl- 
time  MiLseum.  The  flight  deck  will  be 
v.UMzed  for  the  display  of  Navy  vintage 
p'nncs,  and  equipment  used  in  those 
r-Ianes.  On  the  hangar  deck  will  be 
models  of  Navy  and  maritime  ves.sels, 
dating  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
days.  There  will  also  be  models  of  every 
type  aircraft  used  by  our  Navy,  and  dis- 
plays showing  the  development  of  naval 
weapons  from  early  muskets  to  the  Po- 
Ip.ri.';  missile. 

Comi)artnients  in  the  superstructure 
and  below  decks  will  be  opened  for  visi- 
tors, showing  how  the  crews  lived  and 
worired  aboard  ship.  There  will  be  a  li- 
brary with  a  collection  of  private  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  artifacts  and  other 
written  materials  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Mailne. 
There  will  also  be  a  theater  for  showing 
movies  of  past  actions  and  historical 
events  in  which  the  Navy  was  involved. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  is  to  bo 
commended  for  initiating  a  project  that 
will  be  of  major  State  and  National  sig- 
nifitance.  With  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial about  1  year  away,  now  would  be  a 
good  time  for  Americans  evenrwhere  to 
revive  some  of  that  good  old-fashioned 
pati-lotism.  What  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  planning  to  do  at  Patriot's 
Point  will  help  to  do  just  this,  by  en- 
couraging respect  for  our  flag  and  na- 
tional anthem,  and  by  developing  pride 
in  our  heritage  and  gratitude  for  our 
blessings. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Patriot's 
Point  Development  Authority,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  Senator  Hollincs  and  me 
to  introduce  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
support  the  establisliment  of  the  Naval 
and  Maritime  Museum  in  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  urge  immediate 
consideration  and  unanimous  approval. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  concm-- 
rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Res.  121 
Wherea.'^  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
an    old    and    historic    naval    and   maritime 
heritage:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
v.if:''»d  iht."  Patriots  Point  Developmriit  Au- 
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thorlty  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Naval  and  Maritime  Musevim  in  the  city  of 
Charleston.  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  the  Patriots  Point  Development 
Authority  has  t>een  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  that  the  Navy  will  donate 
the  Plrcraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Yorktown  to  the 
Authority  for  use  in  the  Naval  and  Maritime 
Museum;  and 

Wherea."^  the  establishment  of  this  special 
museum  is  a  timely  project  in  view  of  the 
Increasing  importance  of  the  seas  to  the 
econonjy  and  secuilty  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  museum  uill  stimulate  and 
further  the  knowledge  of  naval  and  maritime 
hli^tory.  customs,  end  tradition,  and  increase 
the  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of  naval 
air  and  sea  power  to  the  security  and  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  museum  will  serve  to  gen- 
erate or  Increase  the  patriotism  In  the  youth 
of  this  Nation,  and  stimulate  In  some  of 
them  the  desire  for  a  cs^reer  In  public  serv- 
ice, and  particularly  the  naval  and  maritime 
service;  and 

Whereas  the  Naval  and  Maritime  Museum 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  towards 
the  efforts  to  achieve  au  all  volunteer  mili- 
tary service,  through  the  promotion  of  pride 
and  Interest  In  the  naval  and  maritime  heri- 
tpge  of  this  Country;  and 

Whereas  this  museum,  In  addition  to  pre- 
serving our  naval  and  maritime  heritage,  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  In  1976:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives conettrrivp) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  approval  and  enco\trp.ge- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  establLshment,  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  of  tlie  Naval  and 
Maritime  Museum  lu  the  city  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  recognizes  the  historical 
Importance  of  such  museiim  and  the  patil- 
otlc  purpose  it  li  intended  to  serve. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1975 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  intro- 
ducing my  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  providing  for 
an  emergency  energj'  program  for  the 
elderly  under  title  III  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  I  neglected  to  Indicate  the 
Senators  who  joined  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  amendment.  I  wish  to  correct 
that  oversight  at  this  time.  Also  spon- 
soring the  amendment  v.ere  Senators 
Williams,  Hart,  Percy,  Kennedy,  Hum- 
PHRZY,  DoMENici,  CiARK.  and  Abourezk. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  tlie  interested  public  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  will 
conduct  an  informational  hearing  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of 
1934.  promulgated  August  16,  1974,  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  Au- 
gust 21,  1974  (vol.  39,  No.  163).  The 
hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  December  11,  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  OfQce  Building,  and  is 
open  to  the  public. 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  MIKE  MANS- 
FIELD BEFORE  THE  SENATE  DEM- 
OCRATIC CONFERENCE  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  some  observa- 
tions I  made  before  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic conference  this  morning  which 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  I  made 
before  the  Senate  Democratic  policy 
committee  last  Tuesday  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  together  with 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Kkmarks  or  SrNAToa  Mnte  Mansfield.  Dcmo- 
CRAT  OF  Montana,  Before  the  SF■^^.^TE  Dem- 
ocratic Conference.  Thtjrsday.  November 
21,  lfl74.  Room  S207,  US  CAPrroL,  10  A.M. 

Gentlemen,  by  way  of  Introduction,  I 
shovUd  like  to  repeat  here  some  observations 
made  before  the  Policy  Committee  which  met 
on  Tuesday  last.  First,  the  elections  are  be- 
lilud  us  and  the  citizens  have  expresfed  their 
will.  In  many  re;pects,  It  has  been  an  orer- 
wholmmg  victory  for  the  Democrats.  Com- 
mencing in  1975,  Democrats  will  hold  a  two- 
thirds  majority  In  the  House  and  more  thau 
three-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  Senate.  Demo- 
crats wUl  govern  36  States,  Including  eight 
of  the  ten  largest  where  three-fourths  of  the 
popul.atlon  of  thl<=  Nation  resides.  The  story 
is  th.e  same  regarding  State  legislatures. 

Of  equal  significance  about  this  election, 
liov.evor,  is  the  fact  that  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  Is  reported  to  have 
voted  at  all.  Any  assessment  of  the  election, 
therefore,  must  begin  with  recognition  of 
the  need  to  re-enllst  the  Interest  of  millions 
of  eligible  voters  who  simply  turned  tlielr 
backs  on  the  political  process. 

It  is  fa.'hlonable  to  talk,  now.  of  a  Demo- 
cratic domination  of  the  Federal  politicnl 
structure.  It  is  al.so  superficial.  We  hnU  our 
dlvlElons  before  the  electloi'.s  as  do  the 
Republicans.  We  will  have  them  rifterw.irds. 
As  In  the  paLt,  we  wUl  strive.  In  this  Con- 
ference and  In  the  Policy  Committee,  to  nar- 
row the  differences  and  to  find  the  points 
of  agreement.  With  a  net  Inci-earc  of  three 
Democrats  In  the  Senate,  I  foresee  some 
change  regarding  Issues;  not  substantial, 
however,  and,  perhaps,  less  tv.an  In  the 
House  v.-tth  Its  addition  of  43  Democrats. 
None  of  this,  in  ajy  event,  will  be  reflected 
before  January. 

As  for  now,  we  have  reconvened  to  finish 
the  work  of  the  93d  Congress,  In  the  context 
of  that  Congress.  The  principal  task  for  the 
next  few  weeks  will  be  to  wind  up  affairs  and 
set  the  stage  for  the  work  of  tlie  94th  Con- 
gress. 

What  remains  to  be  done?  To  begin  with, 
tliere  are  the  appropriations  bills:  foreign 
aid,  military  construction,  end  agriculture, 
ihe  supplemental  and  Labor-HEW  Confer- 
ences. We  mi.jst  dispose  of  each  of  these 
measures  before  adjournment.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler to  be  Vice  President.  Tills  should  be 
voted  up  or  down  In  as  timely  a  fashion  as 
possi:jle.  There  is  the  trade  legi.slaticn  whlcn 
has  been  pending  for  some  time.  I  hare  been 
informed  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
report  that  measure  by  Thanksgiving — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  already  done  so — and 
it  will  be  ready  to  be  taken  up  after  Decem- 
ber 3  when  Secretary  Kissinger  appears  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  Important  conference 
reports  dealing  with  such  diverse  matters  as 
strip  mining,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  toxic 
substances,    coii-itmer    warrnntles     and    so 


forth.  All  of  these  should  be  acted  on.  Veto 
override  votes  are  set  for  this  afternoon. 
Likely  to  fall  in  the  veto  category  later  on 
will  be  the  Veterans  Assistance  measure,  and 
there  will  be  a  few  additional  legislative 
Items  to  dispose  of,  including  the  emergency 
energy  proposal  which  has  been  held  on  the 
calendar  for  some  time. 

The  President  has  assigned  priority  to  a 
number  of  items  which  he  believes  the  93rd 
Congress  should  complete  prior  to  its  ad- 
journment. We  will  do  our  best  to  accom- 
modate the  President's  request,  but  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  items  which  I  have 
mentioned,  I  t)elleve  the  essential  and  urgent 
work  of  the  93rd  Congress  wlU  have  finished 
and  the  way  paved  for  the  beginning  of  the 
94th. 

In  the  past  100  days  of  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration, unemployment  has  Increased  in 
America  to  5.5  million  or  6  percent  of  the 
total  work  force.  It  is  now  above  that  flgiire 
and  Is  expected  to  jump  7  percent  or  more 
as  the  new  Congress  convenes  In  January. 
Automobile  sales  are  down  38  percent  from 
a  year  ago,  but  the  cost  of  cars  has  Increased 
by  $386  on  the  average.  Chrysler  will  shut 
down  five  more  plants  begUmlng  Thanks- 
giving eve,  cutting  jobs  of  an  additional 
44,000  workers  employed  by  that  company 
alone.  Assembly  lines,  layoffs  are  beginning 
to  snowball.  The  cost  of  living  keeps  going 
up.  On  election  eve  last  month,  wholesale 
prices  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
28  percent,  wholesale  prices  for  food  by  over 
50  peicent;  the  gross  national  product 
dropped  2.9  percent  In  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  Mr.  Eckstein  at  Harvard,  a  rep- 
\itable  economist,  predicts  a  GNP  drop  of  7 
percent  for  the  foiu-th.  These  statistics  and 
more  keep  telling  the  economic  story,  a  story 
lived  daily  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  So  If  we  are  to  read  Into 
the  election  just  passed  any  mandate  at  all, 
It  could  well  be  found  In  the  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  citizens  who  failed  to  vote — a 
recognition  on  their  part  that  all  efforts  up 
to  now  control  lufiatlou  or  curtail  job  layoHs 
have  failed. 

What  that  CO  percent  or  more  just  might 
be  telling  us — here  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Administration — is  that  rhetoric  without  ac- 
tion is  not  sufficient.  No  longer  does  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  believe  that  calling  for 
fuel  conservation  but  proposing  no  means  of 
iichievlng  it  is  facing  the  problem. 

How  can  a  majority  of  Americans  believe 
that  a  proposal  for  a  surtax  imposed  on  those 
hit  hardest  by  inflatloiv  confronts  the  eco- 
nomic imperatives  of  the- people? 

Nor  does  a  majority  any  longer  believe 
that  the  program  of  voluntary  restraint — 
in  effect  since  President  Nixon's  Phase  II 
was  abandoned — is  adequate  to  meet  ths 
economic  crisis  of  the  Nation. 

Wliat  1  believe  is  needed  to  break  this 
impasse  is  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation;  co- 
oper.^.tion  within — and  I  stress  the  "with- 
in"— and  between  partle.s,  between  branches 
and  between  Houses  of  Congress.  What  I 
fear  is  that  without  such  cooperation  we 
will  find  ourselves  locked  in  an  economic 
disaster  even-  bit  as  serious  as  that  produced 
In  the  decade  commencing  in  1929. 

For  us  as  Democrats,  and  as  the  Congres- 
sional Majority.  It  seenis  to  me  that  our 
task  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  wUl  be  to 
begin  to  shape  a  program  of  action  that  wUl 
enlist  the  support  of  sufficient  numbers  In 
the  Congress  without  acquiring  the  all-out 
opposition  of  the  Executive  Branch.  I  would 
remind  you  that  this  Congress  alone  can  do 
little.  Congress,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent, can  do  much.  The  assistance  of  our 
Republican  colleagues  In  the  Congress  In 
this  process  will  also  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  Policy  Committee  suggests  that  the 
uuclc'as  for  an  effective  program  lies  within 
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the  principles  of  action  approved  by  the 
Democratic  Conference  Just  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment for  the  election  recess.  To  that 
end,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Policy 
Committee  for  submission  to  the  Confer- 
ence which  will  be  presented  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks.  While  each  of  us  on 
the  Committee  did  not  agree  on  the  dotting 
of  every  "1"  and  the  crossing  of  every  "t", 
we  did  feel,  unanimously,  that  a  program 
generally  along  the  lines  of  our  di^scussiou 
was  attuned  to  the  possibilities  of  legislative 
action  In  the  current  situation. 

You  wlU  recall  that  prior  to  adjoununent, 
this  Conference  called  for  establishing,  as 
needed,  mandatory  wage,  price,  rent  and 
profit  controls.  I  might  add  that  this  in  no 
way  was  a  political  gesture. 

Yesterday,  on  my  own  initiative  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  not  u.:  Majority  Lead- 
er, and  not  speaking  for  the  Democrats,  I 
introduced  legislation  that,  in  addition  to 
granting  the  needed  authority  for  controls, 
requires  the  Administration  to  provide  Con- 
gress In  60  days  with  a  draft  framework  for 
their  Implementation.  Only  in  this  way  can 
Congress  and  all  concerned  be  a.ssured  of 
equity  and  fairness  in  across-the-board  ap- 
plication. I  realize  that  perhaps  even  now  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  may  be  against 
controls,  but  I  point  out  that  in  an  nriicle 
written  by  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Ferguson,  an  in- 
dependent commentator,  he  states  that  on 
election  day,  NBC  took  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive opinion  surveys  ever  conducted.  It 
asked  some  8,000  voters  as  they  left  their 
ballothig  places  how  they  felt  about  key 
issues.  On  wage-price  controls,  the  verdict 
was  62  percent  for,  31  against,  and  17  no 
opinion. 

Furthermore,  later,  the  CBS  took  a  poll 
on  the  subject.  It  asked  Congressmen  and 
candidates,  rather  than  voters  Members  of 
the  outgoing  Congress  came  down  against 
giving  the  President  power  to  Impose  con- 
trols by  57  to  43  percent.  That  is  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  incoming'  Members  are  for  sucli  p'^wer. 
but  Just  barely.  51  to  49  percent. 

I  realize  also  that  organized  labor,  big 
business,  and  the  administration  are  against 
controls.  But  as  I  have  said  many  times.  It 
Is  time  for  us  to  face  the  facts  of  life,  to  bite 
a  real  bullet,  and  to  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  because  the  people  are  ex- 
pecting restilts  from  the  Congress. 

The  Democratic  Conference  agreed  before 
adjournment  also  to  attempt  to  revive  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  deal 
with  the  credit  needs  of  ailing  businesses. 
As  the  eco.iomy  worsens,  such  a  need  has 
become  Increasingly  apparent.  We  cannot.  In 
Congress,  consider  requests  from  businesses 
for  financial  aid  on  a  case-by-caso  basts. 
We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  specialized 
analyses  which  are  necessary  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  the  need  from 
the  nonsense  In  such  requests. 

The  Conference  also  agreed  that  credit 
should  be  allocated  on  a  priority  basis  in 
the  light  of  the  Nation's  most  critical  needs; 
unless  the  FeCeral  Reserve  acts  to  ease  credit 
In  those  areas  most  highly  strained,  Con- 
gress may  weU  have  to  act. 

On  the  energy  question,  the  Democratic 
Conference  urged  before  the  adjournment 
the  beginning  of  allocations  and,  If  need  be, 
rationing,  to  meet  oiu:  needs  for  energy  and 
other  scarce  materials  so  that  dependency 
on  foreign  sources  might  be  reduced.  An  im- 
port reduction  of  petroleum  equal  to  one 
million  barrels  per  day  has  been  suggested 
by  the  President.  There  must  be  a  program 
to  Include  meastu%s  to  enforce  the  speed 
limit  and  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
wastage  in  the  utility  and  other  Industrial 
fields. 
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Another  principle  agreed  upon  v.as  to  move 
without  delay  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages,  legislation  for  which 
passed  the  Congress;  Senate  and  House  mem- 
bers have  already  been  appointed.  The  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  act  on  Us  appobit- 
ments.  Once  established,  this  body  could 
form  the  nunievis  of  a  common  Admlnistra- 
tlon-Congre.ssional  technological  approach  to 
economic  needs. 

Another  point  advanced  by  the  Democratic 
Conference  was  a  pledge  to  curb  excessive 
profits  and  control  the  flow  of  Investments 
abroad  through  the  taxing  power  while  con- 
versely, cutting  taxes  on  Americans  hardest 
hit  by  inHation,  those  in  low  and  moderate 
income  categories  and  those  on  modest  fixed 
incomi's.  We  also  agreed  that  a  Jobs  pro- 
gram was  In  order.  Mushrooming  lay-offs 
have  now  made  this  a  pressing  priority. 

What  tjiese  and  oihtr  proposals  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  party  suggest  Is  that 
the  economy  rxiits  bacUy,  as  we  have  learned, 
without  foresight  and  without  direction  and 
that  orderly  progress  toward  a  more  stable 
nianagemeut  of  the  economy  to  check  both 
Inflation  and  recession  is  far  better  than  the 
eiidless  In.stability  that  comes  from  trying 
to  follow  a  hands-ofr  policy  with  stop  and 
.start  cr.xsh  remedies — a  pollfy  that  has  al- 
ready Indiicod  a  rcr-e-sslon  on  top  of  .splraling 
inflation. 

One  final  note.  As  we  endeavor  to  sliajic 
iliese  propo.sal.s  and  .set  out  the  agenda  for 
liie  94th  Congres-s,  I  am  not  unaware  that 
many  of  the  Ideas  mentioned  have  geuerat.ed 
pas>.slonate  re.spouses  from  a  variety  of  quar- 
ters. I  hope,  however,  that  Judgment  will  be 
reserved  during  this  formative  period  until 
the  xpeciflcs  are  In.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
who  are  affected — labor  and  management, 
coii.sumor  and  producer — make  their  respec- 
tive contributions  to  the  end  that  any  pro- 
gram or  jjoltfy  is  representative,  is  both  fair 
and  equitaole.  and  that  sacrifices  are  borne 
equally.  The  3it«rnatlves  are  catastroplilc. 
They  are  written  very  large  and  they  ai" 
written  lor  all  of  U.S. 

Between  now  and  the  adjournment  sii.e 
die,  therefore,  the  leadership  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  the  House  Majority  Lead- 
ership regularly  In  an  effort  to  harmonize  the 
approaches  of  the  two  bodies  and,  also,  to 
convene  the  Policy  Committee  and  the  Con- 
ference from  time  to  time  to  report  on  the 
progre.ss  of  efforts  to  shape  a  legislative 
agenda  of  economic  action.  The  final  form 
of  that  age)ida  Is.  largely,  the  task  of  the 
93rd  Congress;  addressing  it  will  be  a  major 
task  of  the  94th. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Policy  Committee  has 
met  and  provided  an  initial  set  of  recom- 
mendations along  the  lines  I  have  discussed. 
Your  approval  of  this  step  should  serve  to 
assist  those  legislative  Committees  having 
Jurisdiction  In  processing  and  shaping  the 
legLslatlve  base  of  an  Integrated  antl-lnfla- 
tlon,  counter-recession  program  for  consid- 
eration by  the  full  Senate. 

Before  the  Secretary  reads  the  resolution, 
I  would  only  add  that  we  might  expect  to 
remain  in  session  through  the  week  before 
Christmas  and  that  as  previously  announced, 
the  Thanksgiving  recess  will  cover  only  two 
days. 

The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  resolution. 

Senate  MAjoarrr  Policy  CoMMrrxEE  Reso- 
LtmoN  On  Economic  Action:  The  PrasT 
6  Points 

Resolved:  That  Congress  consider  a  legis- 
lative agenda  to  develop  remedies  to  counter 
recession  and  alleviate  Inflation  Including  a 
nucleus  of  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Creating  a  Job  program  and  expand- 
ing unemployment  tieneflts  to  mitlgat*  the 
hardships  of  unemployment; 


i2j  Reviving  the  Reconstniction  Finance 
Corporation  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  biLsinesses  during  times  of  economic 
crisis; 

(3)  E.stabllshlng  credit  procedures  .so  as  to 
allocate  credit  on  a  priority  basis  in  the 
light  of  the  Nation's  critical  need.s; 

(4)  Implementing  mandatory  allocations 
and.  If  need  be.  the  equitable  rationing  of 
energy,  enforcing  other  conservation  meas- 
ures, including  a  basic  56  miles  per  hour 
speed  law  and  reducing  wastage  In  the  util- 
ity and  other  industrial  fields  to  the  end 
that  dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  petro- 
leum can  be  reduced  by  one  inillion  barrels 
per  (lay  as  the  President  has  suggested; 

(5)  Formulating  a  system  under  which, 
when  needed  as  a  last  resort,  effective  con- 
trols can  bo  Imposed  to  encompass  prices, 
wages,  rents  and  profits,  and  high  inteiest 
rates,  assuring  that  such  a  system  is  devel- 
oped and  enforced  fairly  and  equitably  and 
without  discrimination  In  terms  of  the  over- 
all needs  of  the  Nation; 

(6)  CurbUig  excessive  profits  and  lestraia- 
Ing  the  Indiscriminate  flow  of  capital  abroad, 
through  the  taxing  power  while  conversely! 
cutting  taxes  on  Americans  hardest  hit  by 
inflation,  those  in  low  and  moderate  income 
categories  and  those  on  modest  fixed 
Incomes. 

Adoitional  Point  Adopted  ay  hie  Senais 
MAJonrry  CoNFEarNCE  on  the  Resolution 
on  Ek:oNOMic  Action 

(7)  And.  generally,  by  adopting  a  budget- 
ary policy  that  minimizes  deficit  financing 
by  reducing  Inflationary  federal  spending 
while  malntahilng  a  federal  commitment  to 
incre.ise  productivity  and  human  welfare. 

Memorandum 

Senator  Stenuis  proposed  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  on  Thursday.  November  21, 
that  the  Senate  Democratic  Leadership  con- 
tact the  Senate  Republican  Leadership,  pro- 
posing that  the  Joint  Congressional  Leader- 
ship meet  with  the  President  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  the  economic  situation  and 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  could,  coop- 
eratively, seek  for  common  solutions. 

If  the  Republican  Leadership  were  hi  ac- 
cord, it  was  further  suggested  that  the  House 
Joint  Leadership  also  be  asked  to  Join  in 
this  endeavor. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  luiaul- 
mously. 


.IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION  ENGINE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  embarked  on  a  national 
effort  to  conserve  all  energy  .supplies,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion some  very  important  research  on 
ways  to  Improve  one  of  the  major  fuel 
users — the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Two  Vermont  brothers — Edward  P. 
and  Robert  C.  LaForce  of  Richmond, 
Vt. — have  invented  modifications  for  the 
internal  combustion  engine  that  have 
already  shown  some  promising  result?. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  LaFoi-ce 
brothers  conducted  tests  of  their  engine 
for  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  I  understand  that  otlier  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  also  indi- 
cated interest  In  testing  this  invention. 

I  cannot  predict  whether  this  new 
Vermont  invention  will  prove  out  as 
hoped,  but  I  am  vei-y  proud  that  Ver- 
mont Inventive  genius  Is  once  again 
leading  the  way  to  improve  mankind. 
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I  understand  the  LfiForce  brothers 
have  developed  their  combustible  engine 
modifications  for  Improved  fuel  effi- 
ciency through  private  capital  and  al- 
ready have  30  people  at  work  in  their 
manufacturing  facility  in  Richmond,  Vt. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  we  can  meet 
the  national  goel  of  developing  an  auto- 
mobile enginf  that  w\\\  conserve  fuel 
supplies — and  It  would  not  surprise  me 
one  bit  if  Vermonters  lead  the  way. 

For  a  more  complete  report  on  the 
tests  conducted  on  this  engine,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star-News  on  Novem- 
ber 19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Nov.  19, 
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They've  Built  a  "Betteb"  Engine 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Two  Vermont  brothers  say  they  have  In- 
vented modifications  of  the  standard  tater- 
nal-combustlon  engine  that  can  improve  fuel 
economy  of  automobiles  by  an  average  of  50 
percent  with  no  loss  In  power. 

Edward  P.  and  Robert  C.  LaPorce  of  Rich- 
mond, Vt.,  ran  a  road  test  for  reporters  and 
federal  officials  yesterday  on  a  10-mlle  stretch 
of  Interstate  Route  70-S  near  RockvUle. 

At  30  m.pJi..  an  American  Motors  Hornet 
with  a  LaPorce  engine  got  30.2  miles  per  gal- 
lon while  a  standard  Hornet  measured  19.2 
miles  a  gallon. 

The  brothers  said  their  engine  was  so  clean 
that  It  would  satisfy  the  strict  federal  emis- 
sion standards  for  1980  without  using  a  cata- 
lytic converter.  "This  engine  happens  to  be 
Its  own  antipollution  device."  said  Edward 
LaPorce.  the  69-year-old  principal  inventor. 

The  engine  won  praise  from  Donald  P. 
Armstrong,  acting  director  of  the  vehicle  effi- 
ciency program  of  the  federal  energy  admin- 
istration, who  visited  the  LaPorce  brothers  in 
Vermont  earlier  this  month.  He  said  he  was 
skeptical  at  first,  but  concluded.  "It's  the 
most  promising  approach  to  fuel  economy 
I've  seen." 

Tne  device  seems  to  make  possible  at  once 
the  40  percent  improvement  In  fuel  economy 
that  President  Ford  set  as  a  goal  for  1980 
model  year  cars,  Armstrong  said.  He  urged 
the  inventors  to  have  the  car  run  through 
the  50.000-mUe  test  required  for  government 
certification. 

The  LaPorces  were  portrayed  as  paragons 
of  Yankee  ingenuity,  tolling  slngle-mlndedly 
on  their  project  for  30  years  and  having  vir- 
tually no  contact  with  engineers  In  Detroit. 
They  operate  a  research  and  development 
company  known  as  Ventur-E  Inc.,  said  to 
have  been  sustained  by  about  5,000  smaU  In- 
vestors. Sherwood  Webster,  spokesman  for  the 
company,  estimated  total  Investment  at  $5 
million. 

Edward  LaPorce.  president  of  the  firm, 
said  his  engine  "maintained  power  despite 
using  less  fuel."  The  mileage  improvement 
varies  at  different  speeds,  but  averaged  60 
percent  over  all  In  tests  in  Vermont,  the 
brothers  said. 

The  Improved  efficiency  of  the  engine  re- 
sults from  Increasing  the  "expansion  ratio" 
in  the  combustion  cylinder  and  Introducing 
a  gasification  process  In  the  fuel-Intake  sys- 
tem, the  LaForces  said. 

They  have  applied  for  patents  on  the  en- 
gine and  said  they  would  make  the  tech- 
nology available  to  any  Interested  manufac- 
turer. The  modification  could  be  Incorpo- 
rated In  new  auto  engines  and  even  added  to 
old  engines  without  great  difficulty,  they  said. 


A  principle  underlying  the  LaPorce  engine 
Is  that  "pollution  Is  a  result  of  not  having 
an  efficient  engine." 

Preliminary  tests  Indicate  that  the  engine 
emits  very  low  amounts  of  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide,  according  to  the  broth- 
ers. Because  It  operates  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  a  conventional  engtoe.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  produce  low  amounts  of  nitrous 
oxide. 

The  LaPorces  said  they  could  cut  the  cost 
of  auto  engines  because  additional  pollution- 
control  equipment  would  not  be  needed. 

On  a  road  test  yesterday  at  40  m.p.h.,  the 
standard  car  got  20  miles  per  gallon,  com- 
pared with  28.8  for  the  LaForce  engine — an 
improvement  of  44  percent. 

"The  average  mileage  of  all  1974  cars  Is 
about  14  miles  per  gallon,  according  to  fed- 
eral energy  officials. 

Why,  the  LaForces  were  asked,  had  no  one 
else  thought  of  their  Improvements?  When 
gasoline  was  plentlfvil  and  cheap,  they  said, 
there  was  little  stress  on  fuel  economy  In 
Detroit. 

In  addition.  In  the  course  of  their  work, 
the  brothers  discovered  that  a  key  word  had 
been  translated  Incorrectly  from  the  work  of 
a  19th  century  French  physicist  who  laid 
down  basic  laws  of  engtae  efficiency. 

"What  It  took  to  produce  these  results  Is 
so  simple  that  Tm  almost  ashamed  to  show 
It."  Edward  LaPorce  said.  Several  features 
help  the  engine  achieve  "more  complete" 
combustion. 

The  fuel  Is  "gasified"'  so  It  Is  more  volatile, 
or  eager  to  explode.  A  key  part  is  a  funnel- 
shaped  device  to  separate  the  heavy  and 
light  parts  of  the  gasoline,  as  a  cream  sep- 
arator pulls  out  butterfat  and  whey  from 
milk.  The  LaForces  said  they  found  that  If  a 
quart  of  heavy  components  was  removed 
from  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  the  engine  would 
gtt  much  better  mileage  from  the  remaining 
three  qitarts,  with  less  air  pollution. 

In  their  engine,  the  light,  volatile  Ingre- 
dients are  delivered  immediately  to  the  com- 
bustion cylinders  for  explosion.  The  heavy 
components,  which  btirn  less  readily,  are  cir- 
culated and  heated  untu  they  are  In  a  true 
gaseous  state. 


THE  CLEAR  AND  PRESENT 
DANGER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  most  inter- 
esting address  given  by  Senator  J.  W. 
FuLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  at  Westminster 
College  on  November  2,  1974,  entitled 
"The  Clear  and  Present  Danger,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cleab   and   Present   Dances 
(By  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrlght) 

F*re.=;ident  Purcell,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  last  but  not  least.  Senator  Symington. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  the 
Green  Lecture  on  this  centennial  anniversary 
of  Winston  ChurchlU's  birth,  at  the  same 
place  where  he  delivered  his  famous  speech, 
and  to  be  Introduced  by  a  friend  and  col- 
leagaie,  who  Is  also  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  complimented  that  you  should  give 
me  a  degree  as  you  did  Churchill.  I  was  bom 
In  Mlssotirl  and  my  children  and  grand- 
children and  sister  live  In  Missouri,  so  this 
token  of  your  respect  has  a  very  special 
meaning  to  me. 


In  the  course  of  thirty  years  In  the  United 
States  Senate  I  can  recall  few  If  any  In- 
stances In  which  it  lias  seemed  to  me  that 
our  national  problems  were  beyond  resolu- 
tion. Far  mMv  often  than  not,  a  solution, 
or  an  approach,  or  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance In  a  creative  way.  has  seemed  both 
avaUable  and  feasible.  The  obstacles,  most 
often,  tiave  been  political,  and  perhaps  psy- 
chological: how  can  people  and  politicians 
be  gotten  to  do  what  tbey  ought  to  do,  and 
what  they  usually  very  well  know  they  ought 
to  do.  rather  than  do  nothing,  or  do  wtxat 
Is  convenient  or  comfortable  for  the  mo- 
ment? 

I  have  no  answer  to  the  question,  my  own 
pwwers  of  persuasion  having  been  less  over 
the  years  than  I  would  have  liked  them  to 
be.  I  hare  noted,  however,  that  there  are 
times — usuaUy  times  of  dramatic  adversity — 
when  human  beings  show  a  capacity  for  co- 
op>eration  and  sacrifice  of  which  they  had 
scarcely  thought  themselves  capable.  "Phl- 
loaophy,"  wrote  Sliakespeare.  "Is  adversity's 
sweet  milk."  And  Thomaa  Carlyle  wTOte: 
"Adversity  Is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man; 
but  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prosperity, 
there  are  a  hundred  that  vcill  stand  ad- 
versity." 

Winston  Churchill  became  Prime  Minister 
of  Oreat  Britain  at  a  time  of  dramatic  ad- 
versity, and  be  and  bis  people  together 
turned  It  Into  Britain's  finest  hour.  Con- 
fronted with  an  adversary.  Hitler,  whom  be 
could  accurately  describe  as  a  "monster  of 
wickedness."  and  "this  bloodthirsty  gutter- 
snipe," ChurchlU  offered  his  people  "blood, 
toU,  tears  and  sweat,"  and  they  rose  mag- 
nificently to  the  occasion. 

If  adversity  were  aU  it  took  to  get  people 
to  behave  magnificently,  or  even  sensibly. 
America  and  the  West  would  be  at  this  mo- 
ment within  minutes  of  their  "finest  hour." 
That,  however,  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  as 
we  confront  a  different  kind  of  adversity.  In 
addition  to  his  own  courage  and  eloquence, 
Churchill  had  the  added  assist,  in  Hitler, 
of  all  that  one  could  ask  in  the  way  of  a 
vlUaln.  Today  we  face  a  different  kind  of 
adversary,  not  a  tyrant  but  a  condition  and 
the  omlnouB  prospects  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
The  condition  is  economic  crisis,  and  the 
prospects — unless  immediate  and  drastic 
corrective  measures  are  taken — are  for  eco- 
nomic depression,  political  breakdown,  and 
pertiaps  war. 

It  Is  one  of  the  perversities  of  human  na- 
ture that  people  have  a  far  greater  capacity 
for  enduring  disasters  than  for  preventing 
them,  even  when  the  danger  Is  plain  and 
imminent.  ChurchlU.  for  all  bis  prescience 
and  eloquence,  was  powerless  to  prevent  the 
Second  World  War:  he  wrote  in  1936  of  an 
England  "decided  only  to  l>e  undecided,  re- 
solved to  be  irresolute,  adamant  for  drift, 
solid  for  fiuldlty.  all-powerful  to  be  impo- 
tent." >  The  question  for  us  today  is  whether 
we  can  succeed  where  Churchill  faUed — a  tall 
order  indeed — by  preventing  disaster  so  as 
not  to  l^y^  to  endure  It.  Or  In  terms  of 
Shakespeare's  aphorism,  can  we  draw  the 
"sweet  milk"  of  philosophy  from  the  mere 
Imminence  of  great  troubles,  or  must  we 
wait  for  tides  of  adversity  to  svtreep  over  us? 

The  catalyst,  if  not  the  cause,  of  our  cur- 
rent, mounting  difficulties  was  the  Middle 
East  war  of  a  year  ago.  Like  the  assassina- 
tion at  Sarajevo  In  1914,  the  October  war 
set  loose  a  chain  reaction  of  events.  The  war 
precipitated  the  oil  embargo,  and  the  em- 
bargo, combined  with  Arab  military  suc- 
cesses, gave  the  Arabs  a  whole  new  sense  of 
their  own  power  and  capacity.  The  oil-pro- 
ducing countries,  non-Arab  as  well  as  Arab, 
became  suddenly  and  belatedly  aware  of  the 
power  they  held  to.  their  hands.  United  la 


•  While  England  Slept. 
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OPEC  (the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries),  they  set  out  to  redress 
the  imbalance  between  cheap  oil  and  coetly 
imports,  and  also,  in  a  psychological  sense,  to 
redress  centuries  of  colonialism  and  ex- 
ploitation. They  did  so  with  a  vengeance, 
through  huge  and  precipitous  increases  in  the 
price  of  oil.  It  came  like  an  avalanche,  but 
as  the  old  aphorism  goes,  great  crises  may 
issue  from  small  events  but  never  from  small 
causes.  A  great  deal  of  causal  debris  had  ac- 
cumulated on  the  Arab  mountainside — the 
debris  of  mounting  frustration  over  contin- 
ued Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  lands,  super- 
im[K>sed  upon  bitter  memories  of  colonialism. 
All  it  toolc  then  was  the  sonic  boom  of  the 
October  war  to  send  the  rocks  crashing  down 
upon  us. 

The  effect,  within  a  single  year,  baa  been 
to  bring  the  economies  of  the  industrial 
countries  to  a  degree  of  Jeopardy  no  leas 
than  that  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930'8.  And  as  national  economies  falter, 
democracy  itself  is  threatened — in  Europe, 
In  the  developing  countries,  and  possibly  even 
In  North  America.  The  immediate,  compelling 
problem  is  runaway  inflation,  aggravated 
by — though  by  no  means  wholly  the  result 
of — the  high  cost  of  oil.  There  was  no  ex- 
aggeration In  President  Ford's  warning  in 
Detroit  last  September  23  of  a  "breakdown 
of  world  order  and  world  safety."  With  in- 
flation running  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  per- 
cent in  the  United  States  and  in  excess  of 
20  percent  in  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
other  countries,  the  industrial  nations  are 
threatened  with  depression,  mass  unemploy- 
ment, and  consequent  civil  disorder,  while 
the  poor  coxuitrles.  as  Robert  McNamara  re- 
cently reported  to  the  World  Bank,  face 
"appalling  deprivation"  and  "the  riok  of 
death." 

Depending  upon  their  varying  degrees  of 
historic  stability,  the  democracies  of  the 
world — rich  as  well  as  poor — will  bend  or 
break  In  the  economic  whirlwind.  Japanese 
economists  are  openly  predicting  a  depres- 
sion, and  they  see  no  escape  from  it.  Italy, 
with  one  of  the  most  overstrained  economies 
and  a  fragUe  parliamentary  system,  may  con- 
ceivably succumb  to  communism  or  neo- 
fascism.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  its^  strong  parliamentary  tradition,  may 
weather  the  storm  for  a  longer  time,  even 
though  its  economy  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
strained.  Whatever  the  circumstances  of  each 
Individual  country,  the  fact  remains  that 
Inflation  has  become  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  democracy,  including  our  American 
democracy. 

The  major  cause  of  accelerated  inflation 
to  the  massive  Imbalancing  of  International 
payments  caused  by  the  quadrupling  of  the 
price  of  oU  since  the  October  war.  The  United 
States— far  more  fortunate  than  other  coun- 
tries because  we  produce  nearly  two-thirds  of 
oup  own  oU  requirements — nonetheless  wlH 
pay  an  estimated  $25  billion  for  imported  oU 
In  1974,  more  than  triple  the  $7.5  billion  paid 
In  1973.  MeanwhUe,  the  oil  revenues  of  the 
producing  countries  wiU  have  risen  from  $16 
billion  in  1972  to  nearly  $100  billion  In  1974, 
giving  them  surplus  revenues  on  the  order 
of  $60  bUllon  over  and  above  their  total  im- 
port requirements.  With  this  trend  continu- 
ing and  accelerating,  the  credit  of  consum'^ 
ing  countries — rich  as  well  as  poor— will  soon 
be  exhausted,  giving  rise  to  economic  col- 
lapse and  political  upheaval. 

It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  Marxian  pre- 
diction of  breakdown  resulting  from  the 
"contradictions"  of  capitalism  were  about  to 
become  a  reality.  Mr.  Brezhnev  himself  said 
ill  a  recent  speech  that  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  were  "speeding  up  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  political  machinery  of  capi- 
talist rulfe."  and  that  this  indeed  was  "un- 


avoidable"   because    it   atemmed    from    the 
"very  nature  of  capitalism."  • 

Is  this  crisis  of  democratic  capitalism  In- 
deed fated  and  beyond  our  control?  The 
answer,  most  emphatically,  is  that  It  is  not. 
The  cure  for  Inflation  Is  to  live  within  your 
means,  which  Is  something  we  are  not  ("oing 
before  the  increase  of  oil  prices.  That  comes 
first — the  elimination  of  the  prodigal,  out- 
rageous waste  of  basic  resources  which  has 
become  endemic  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Beyond  that,  through  a  wise  and  skillful 
foreign  policy,  we  can  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East,  that  fountainbead  of  so  many 
of  oiu-  troubles,  and  by  so  doing  open  the 
possibility  of  lower  oil  prices — for  long 
enough  at  least  to  allow  a  gradual  transition 
to  new  forms  of  energy.  Although  domestic 
political  pressiu-es  have  inhibited  oiu-  leaders 
from  exploring  the  posslbUity  forthrlghtly. 
there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  reso- 
lution of  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  would  bring 
a  respite  on  oil  prices. 

In  the  remainder  of  these  remarks  I  shall 
suggest   what  I   believe   to   be  rational   and 
feasible  cour.'?es  of  action,  broadly  as  to  do- 
mestic waste  and  inflation,  somewhat  more 
specifically  as  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  I  speak  only,  let  me  stress,  of  what  we 
can  and  .should  do.  not  of  what  we  will  do. 
I   am   inhibited    from   prediction,   as   noted 
earlier,  by  a  highly  developed  appreciation — 
the  product  of  a  long  career  in  politics — of 
the  human  tendency  to  Irrational  behavior. 
All    indeed    that    can    be    predicted — and 
that  with  some  certainty — is  that  as  long  as 
we  temporize   on   inflation  and   the  Middle 
East,   these   time   bombs   will   keep   ticking 
away.   Palliatives  will   no   longer  suffice   In 
either  area.  The  truce  of  last  year,  followed 
by   the  disengagement  agreements  and   the 
lifting  of  the  embargo,  which  got  our  cars 
back  on  the  road,  lulled  us  Into  supposing 
that  the  crisis  was  over.  In  fact,  the  embargo 
did   us  less  harm  than   the  quadriipled   oil 
prices  which  followed.  At  home  we  now  face 
the    threat   of   economic   collapse,   while    in 
the  Middle  East  the  tide  moves  Inexorably  to- 
ward another  war  and  another  embargo.  If 
that    comes,    as    Secretary    Kissinger    knows 
better  than  anybody,  it  will  take  more  than 
a  renewal  of  "shuttle"  diplomacy,  more  than 
disengagement  agreements,  more  indeed  than 
Mr.  Kissingers  brilliant  best,  to  retrieve  the 
calamity. 

We  cannot  blame  the  oil  producers  for  the 
irresponsible  rapacious  extravagance  of  our 
vaunted  "way  of  life."  We  Americans  are  not 
only  living  beyond  our  economic  means;  we 
are  damaging  the  world's  ecology  by  depleting 
irreplaceable  raw  materials,  by  consuming 
renewable  resources  such  as  forests  and  fish 
faster  than  the  eeurth's  natural  processes  can 
replace  them,  and  by  fouling  the  rivers  and 
oceans  beyond  their  natural  capacity  for 
cleansing  themselves. 

Even  if  we  could  afford  our  extravagant 
life  style— the  overpowered  automobiles,  the 
beefsteak  diet — for  dogs  and  cats  as  well  as 
for  humans — the  throwaway  boxes  and 
bottles,  the  gadgets  and  whimsies  that  clutter 
our  surroundings  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
Pentagon  and  even  the  moon — it  would  still 
be  important  to  conserve  and  cut  back,  to  go 
back  to  living  more  simply.  Over  and  above 
the  material  waste,  our  high  living  is  also 
wasteful  and  destructive  In  the  psycho- 
logical sense.  We  have  long  passed  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  as  between  our  gadg- 
ets and  lux\irle8  and  the  human  satisfactions 
that  they  yield.  Like  spoiled  children  who 
have  had  too  many  toys,  we  are  always  look- 
hig  for  new  playthings — and  encouraged  to 
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do  so  by  the  massive  advertising  Uidustry— 
but  the  gadgets  only  amuse  xjs  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  we  are  off  in  search  of  some- 
thing else. 

Living  affluently  Ls  not  the  same  thing  as 
living   well.   Living   well   requires   a   certain 
harmony  with  nature,  a  sense  of  pace  atkout 
time,    the    taking    of    pleasure    In    simple 
thing.? — the  view  of  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  a 
tine  day.  the  company  of  family  and  friends. 
I  i-ecently  visited   the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  where  I  saw  a  great  deal  that  1  ad- 
mired. The  people  move  aroimd  on  bicycles 
or  on  foot,  and  they  wear  simple  clothes,  but 
they  look  well-fed  and  healthy,  and  so  far  as 
I    could    tell,    happy.    We    visited    farms  on 
which  every  square  inch  of  arable  land  was 
cultivated,   rice   paddies   on   terraces   sculp- 
tured out  of  hillsides  which   no  American 
farmer  would  dream  of  cultivating.  In  China 
nothing  is  wasted  because  there  is  nothing 
to  wa.9te.  I  thought  as  I  visited  the  Chinese 
cities    and   countryside    that    the    American 
people   must   be   fifty   or   a   hundred   times 
more  affluent  than  the  Chinese,  but  not— 
surely  not — fifty  or  a  hundred  times  happier. 
It  hi  being  said  these  days  in  Washington— 
that  most  charitable  of  commvmities — that 
m  calling  for  only  voluntary  restraints  to 
curb  Inflation,  President  Ford  shrank  from 
■biting  the  bullet,"  offering  up   a   "marsh- 
mallow"  Instead — a  5  percent  surcharge  on 
incomes  over  $15,000,  but  no  gas  rationing, 
and  no  price  and  wage  controls.  This  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  marshmallow,  but 
as  the  President  promptly  retorted.  Congress 
found  even  the  marshmallow  too  tough  for 
Its  tastes.  It  appears  that  no  one  is  yet  pte- 
p.ired   to  take  the  drastic  steps — voluntary 
and  mandatory — to  curb  inflation.  It  is  al- 
n;ast  as  If  we  did  not  quite  believe  the  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes,  or  our  own  words  ac- 
knowledging that  evidence.  President  Ford 
was    not   overstating    the    matter    when   he 
warned  Congress  that  Inflation  threatens  to 
"destroy  our  country,  our  homes,  our  liber- 
ties. .  .  ."  Congress  applauded  the  President's 
warning  but  rather  in  the  way  one  applauds 
a  Fourth  of  July  speech,  as  oratory  to  be 
appreciated  and  then  forgotten,  but  not  as 
literal  truth  to  be  absorbed  and  acted  upon. 
It  is  rather  as  if  Churchill  had  qualified  his 
curlon  call  for  "blood,  toll,  tears  and  sweat " 
with  a  statement  that  of  course  he  could 
never  advocate  compulsory  military  services 
or  higher  taxes,  and  as  if  the  British  people 
and  Parliament  had  then  set  to  squabbling 
over  whose  blood  and  toil  would  be  offered 
up  and  in  what  exact  amounts. 

The  German  blitz  did  not  allow  the  British 
that  luxury,  and  we  cannot  afford  It  either. 
Our  inability  thus  far  to  recognize  the  im- 
minent danger  to  our  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions EU-ises  from  the  novelty  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  threatens  us,  from  the 
absence  of  a  recognizable  "monster  of  wick- 
edness" like  Hitler  to  whom  we  can  at- 
tribute our  troubles  and  against  whom  we 
can  organize  our  hatred  and  our  fear.  Be- 
cau.se  our  troubles  are  primarily  the  result 
of  our  own  misguided  policies  of  seveml 
years  and  of  the  careless  waste  of  our  re- 
sources, and  because  our  leaders  have  chosen 
to  minimize  the  difficulties  ahead  rather 
than  lay  them  candidly  on  the  line,  we  have 
been  unable  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of  the 
disaster  which  threatens  us. 

An  Intellectual  effort  of  unprecedenwd 
magnitude  is  required  to  unite  and  inspire 
the  American  people  to  make  the  effort  and 
the  sacrlhces  required.  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  even  greater  and  more  painful 
changes  In  our  mode  of  living  than  we  made 
during  World  War  II.  We  can  and  should 
take  the  voluntary  measures  Mr.  Ford  called 
fop — saving  money,  conserving  energy,  re- 
cycling scrap.  We  also  can  and  should  take 
mandatory    measures,    including    a    tax    In- 
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crease  of  more  than  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Most  Important 
of  all  we  must  conserie  energy,  first  and 
ioremost  by  requiring  the  automobile  in- 
dustry to  manufacttire  cars  which  will  go 
20  or  more  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

I  am  sure  that  our  leaders  underestimate 
I  he  capacity  of  the  American  people  for 
pulling  together  and  modifying  their  life 
style  In  difficult  times.  During  the  acute  oil 
shortage  last  winter,  people  did  lower  their 
thermostats,  pool  their  cars  and  obey  the 
lower  speed  limits,  and  they  did  it  with  a 
certain  cheerfulness,  with  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction in  the  sense  of  shared  Inconvenience 
and  common  effort  to  overcome  it.  We  felt 
for  a  moment  like  a  community  again — as 
we  had  not  since  before  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate. Then  the  embargo  was  lifted,  the  gas 
lines  disappeared,  and  we  went  back  to  ova 
old  ways — while  the  crisis  mounted.  Now 
our  leaders  are  asking  for  sacrifice,  but  their 
trumpet  blows  so  feebly  as  to  leave  one  In 
doubt  that  they  expect  or  really  want  it. 
Fearing  political  retaliation  If  they  ask  for 
real  austerity,  they  ask  for  no  more  than 
token  self-denial;  they  are  asking  the  least  of 
people,  and  that,  to  their  dismay,  is  what  they 
are  getting.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
those  titans  of  a  generation  ago,  Churclull 
and  Roosevelt,  who  expected  and  asked  the 
most  of  their  people — and  got  It. 

Turning  now  to  the  Middle  East,  I  believe 
tliat  the  current  situation  Is  shaped  by  two 
central  facts:  One  is  the  volatility  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict,  the  high  probability  of 
another,  greater  war  If  the  central  issue  of 
the  occupied  territories  Is  not  soon  resolved. 
The  second  fact — which  for  domestic  poli- 
tical reasons  we  are  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
acknowledge— is  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Arab-Israel  conflict  and  the  price 
«nd  availability  of  oil. 

The  danger  of  a  fifth  Arab-Israel  war  is 
acute,  and  if  such  a  war  comes,  it  will  al- 
most certainly  be  more  violent  and  more 
protracted  than  the  previous  wars.  In  the 
year  of  truce  since  the  October  war  of  1973 
both  sides  have  rearmed  heavily.  The  con- 
sensus of  military  ex-perts  is  that  the 
strategic  balance  Is  shifting  to  the  Arab 
side,  not  only  becatise  of  Soviet  supplies 
but  also  because  of  the  greatly  Improved 
training  and  technical  competence  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  armed  forces.  Egypt, 
and  perhaps  Syria,  are  now  armed  with 
Russian  surface-to-surface  "Scud"  missiles, 
Ahich  would  enable  them  to  attack  Israeli 
cities  as  well  as  Israel's  vulnerable  oil  stor- 
age facilities.  Israel,  for  her  part,  Is  generally 
assumed  to  have  acquired  nuclear  weapons, 
and  if  Ml-.  Joseph  Alsop — whose  Israeli  con- 
nections are  excellent — Is  to  be  believed, 
Israel  is  prepared  to  use  those  weapons  If 
her  cities  are  attacked.  In  Mr.  AIsop's  view, 
Israeli  warnings  already  issued  amount  to  a 
veiled  but  tuimlstabable  threat  of  nuclear 
war.= 

The  alternative  to  war — and  the  only  al- 
ternative—is a  general  settlement.  It  is  no 
derogation  from  Secretary  Kissinger's  great 
achievements  to  note  that  the  disengagement 
agreements  of  the  past  year  and  the  limited 
Israeli  pullbacks  in  Siual  and  the  Golan 
Heights  were  no  more  than  preliminary  ac- 
complishments. The  difficult  Issues  re- 
main— especially  Jerusalem  and  the  West 
Bank.  Unless  they  are  resolved,  there  will 
almost  certainly  be  war— a  war  that  would 
devastate  Israel,  quite  possibly  provoke  a 
Soviet-American  confrontation,  and  most 
certainly  bring  on  a  new.  ruinous  oil  boy- 
cott. This  prospective  crisis,  let  me  em- 
phasize. Is  not  a  remote  or  hypohetical  one; 
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It  Is  closer  to  being  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

It  cannot  be  permitted,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
United  States,  not  alone  but  In  collaboration 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  prevent  it.  Israel,  It  appears.  Is  stall- 
ing, and  with  nothing  concrete  In  mind  ex- 
cept to  get  all  the  arms  and  money  she  can 
get  from  the  United  States  so  as  to  try  to 
hold  off  the  inevitable.  The  Israeli  leaders 
might  have  made  good  use  of  time  gained 
since  last  year's  truce  to  prepare  for  the 
necessary  accommodations.  They  might  have 
been  telling  their  people,  as  Israel's  fiirst  and 
wisest  leader,  David  Ben-Gurion,  tried  to  tell 
them  In  1971,  that  peace  is  Israel's  "great 
necessity,"  and  "to  get  It" — Mr.  Ben-Gurion 
said — "we  must  return  to  the  borders  before 
1967."  "As  for  security,"  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon 
added,  "militarily  defensible  borders,  while 
desirable,  cannot  by  themselves  guarantee  our 
future.  Real  peace  with  our  Arab  neighbors — 
mutual  trust  and  friendship — that  is  the 
only  true  security." 

"The  shift  of  the  balance  of  power  gives 
added  force  to  Mr.  Ben-Gurion's  prescient 
words.  This  shift  Is  more  than  a  matter  of 
improved  weapons  and  fighting  skills  on  the 
Arab  side.  The  rise  of  the  Arabs  is  based  upon 
two  powerful  and  growing  forces :  money  and 
nationalism — the  enormous  wealth  which  Is 
accruing  to  the  oil-producing  states  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  surging  national  feel- 
ing of  the  Arab  peoples,  especially  the  em- 
bittered, tenacious  nationalism  of  the  Pales- 
tinians. The  brief,  spectacular  ascendancy  of 
the  Israelis  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  based 
primarily  on  human  assets  which  cannot  be 
expanded — discipline,  energy,  bravery,  and 
competence.  Impressive  as  these  htmian  as- 
sets are,  they  do  not  and  cannot  overweigh 
the  fact  that  Israel  Is  a  small  country  with 
modest  natural  resources  and  heavy  liabili- 
ties— with  no  oil  except  that  of  the  occupied 
Sinai  fields,  with  an  economy  burdened  by 
military  costs  and  Inflation,  an  economy  so 
dependent  on  the  United  States  eis  to  make 
Israel — however  little  we  or  the  Israelis  may 
care  to  admit  It — a  client  state  of  the  United 
States. 

What  Is  taking  place  in  the  Middle  East  is 
a  long-term  historical  unweighting  of  the 
scales  of  power,  comparable,  say,  to  the  Inex- 
orable displacement  of  France  by  Germany  as 
the  paramount  power  of  Europe  In  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Tlie  difference  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  that  It  is  all  happening  much  faster. 
The  friends  of  Israel  In  the  United  States  do 
her  no  service  by  refusing  to  recognize  these 
facts  of  power  and  change.  Myopia  among  the 
Israelis,  with  their  siege  mentality,  is  per- 
haps vmderstandable.  It  is  much  less  so 
among  Israel's  supporters  In  the  United 
States,  who,  by  underwriting  intransigence, 
are  encouraging  Israel  on  a  course  which 
must  lead  toward  her  destruction — and  Just 
possibly  ours  as  well. 

Israel.  I  am  convinced,  can  and  should  sin:- 
vive  as  a  peaceful,  prosperous  society — but 
within  the  essential  borders  of  1967  as  called 
for  by  the  Security  Council's  Resolution  242 
of  November  1967.  That  resolution  calls  as 
well  for  a  settlement  "guaranteeing  the  ter- 
ritorial Inviolability  and  political  independ- 
ence of  every  state  In  the  area.  .  .  ."  This 
provision,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  past,  can 
be  implemented  to  great  power  guarantees 
contracted  through  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  In  addition,  by  an  explicit, 
binding  American  treaty  guarantee  of  Israel. 

That  much  we  owe  them,  but  no  more.  We 
dp  not  o'.ve  them  our  support  of  their  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Arab  lands,  including 
old  Jerusalem  and  the  Palestinian  West  Bank. 
The  Palestinian  people  have  as  much  right  to 
a  homeland  as  do  the  Jewish  people.  We 
Americans — who  have  always  professed  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 


tion— should  be  the  first  to  appreciate  that. 
But  when  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly voted  on  October  14  of  this  year,  by  106 
to  4  with  20  abstentions,  to  allow  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  to  participate 
in  the  Assembly  debate  on  Palestine,  the 
United  States  was  in  the  minority  of  four — 
with  Israel,  Bolivia  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

So  completely  have  the  majority  of  oup 
officeholders  fallen  imder  Israeli  domination 
that  they  not  only  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
Palestinian  national  feeling;  but  such  other- 
wise fair-minded  individuals  as  the  two  cur- 
rent candidates  for  Senator  from  New  York 
engage  In  heated  debate  as  to  which  one 
more  passionately  opposes  a  Palestinian  state. 
We  have  nearly  allowed  our  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  go  on  the  rocks  In  order  to 
obtain  an  agreement  on  large-scale  Jewish 
emigration — a  matter  of  limited  relevance  to 
the  basic  issue  of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  of  no  relevance  at  all  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States,  Senator  Jack- 
son further  obfuscates  the  matter  with  invo- 
cations of  Article  13  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Htunan  Rights,  which  states  that 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
including  his  own,  and  to  rettirn  to  his 
country."  Note  that  the  Article  refers  not 
only  to  the  right  to  leave  but  also  to  the  right 
to  retvirn.  Is  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to 
return  to  homes  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled any  less  fundamental  than  the  right  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  make  new  homes  In  a  new- 
land? 

Within  the  broader  question  of  the  West 
Bank  there  is  a  special  importance  ai>out 
Jerusalem.  It  Is  here  especially  that  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  converges  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  price  and  availability  of  oU.  Let 
me  explain  why: 

The  oil  countries,  united  in  OPEC,  apjsear 
to  be  on  a  kind  of  power  "trip,"  and  their 
lack  of  restraint  is  widely,  and  properly,  con- 
demned. Those  most  insistent  on  repeated 
price  increases,  however,  have  not  been  the 
Arab  states,  but  two  of  the  principal  non- 
Arab  producers,  Iran  and  Venezuela.  The 
largest  oil  exporter,  Saudi  Arabia,  has  shown 
a  keen  awareness  of  the  dangerous  disrup- 
tions threatened  by  the  four-fold  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil,  and  Saudi  officials  have  made 
known — both  publicly  and  privately  in  un- 
mistakable terms — their  strong  desire  to 
lower  prices  and  to  work  out  long  term  sup- 
ply arrangements  for  the  industrial  nations, 
especially  the  United  States.  THe  Saudis  are 
motivated  by  strong  feelings  of  friendship 
and  also  of  reliance  upon  the  United  States. 
Greatly  fearing  communism  and  Soviet  and 
Chinese  influence  in  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Saudi  Arabia  looks  to  the  United  States  as  its 
mainstay  against  communism  in  the  Middle 
East. 

But  the  Saudis  are  caught  in  a  dilemma.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
them  to  accommodate  the  United  States 
while  the  United  States  provides  the  money 
and  arms  which  enable  Israel  to  occupy  Arab 
lands.  Further — and  this  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter — King  Faisal  feels  a  special  respon- 
sibility— indeed  a  stewardship — for  the  holy 
places  of  Islam.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  most 
orthodox  of  Muslim  societies:  the  holy  city 
of  Mecca  Is  within  Its  territory,  and  the 
Kingdom  uses  the  Koran  as  its  Constitution. 
Second  only  to  Mecca  in  sanctity  to  Muslim.s 
is  Jerusalem,  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
Is  located,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
Walling  Wall,  which  is  Judaism's  holiest  site, 
and  within  a  half-mile  of  the  Christian 
shrine,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

As  a  city  sacred  to  three  religions,  Jer\i- 
salem  warrants  a  special  status.  Uitder  the 
original  United  Nations  partition  plan  of 
1947 — to  which  the  United  States  gubscribed, 
and  which,  to  my  knowledge,  It  has  never 
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repudUted — Jerusalem  was  to  b«  a  "corpus 
separatum  under  a  special  InternaUonal 
regime."  After  Israel  annexed  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem  In  1967.  tbe  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Aasembly  condemned  the  action,  on 
July  4.  1967.  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0.  and  then 
condemned  It  agaai  on  two  subsequent 
occasions. 

In  a  world  without  effective  International 
law.  sovereign  nations  are  often  required  to 
choose  between  jusUce  and  self-interest.  A 
fair  solution  for  Jerusalem,  however,  as  In- 
deed of  Lbe  Arab-Israel  conflict  as  a  whole, 
requires  no  such  choice,  although  uncritical 
supporters  of  Israeli  poUcy  have  insisted  that 
It  does.  The  choice  for  the  United  States, 
they  say.  Is  one  between  Israeli  democracy 
and  Arab  oil.  k>etween  high  morality — as  they 
would  have  it — and  the  crassest  greed.  In 
fact,  the  withdrawal  of  Israel  to  her  approxi- 
mate borders  of  1967  and  the  InternaUonal- 
Izatloa  of  Jerusalem  would  be  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples,  an  internatiooal  prin- 
ciple to  which  we  have  always  professed  to 
subscribe  and  one  which  Is  also  central  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

An  Arab-Israeli  settlement  will  not  put  an 
end  to  the  energy  crisis.  Nor  could  It  be 
counted  upon  to  bring  about  an  Immediate 
substantial  reduction  of  oil  prices.  It  would, 
however,  eliminate  the  major  IrrlUnt  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Arab  states— especially  Saudi  Arabia — and 
In  so  doing  create  a  much  improved  environ- 
ment for  negotiations  on  oil  supply  and 
prices.  A  setuement  making  Just  provision 
for  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  and  for  the 
other  occupied  territories  would  greatly  In- 
crease the  political  Influence  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  therefore  Its  weight  as  a  force  for  mod- 
eration within  OPEC.  Saudi  Arabia  would  be 
liberated,  in  effect,  to  do  what  King  Faisal 
and  his  ministers  want  very  much  to  do:  co- 
operate to  keep  the  West,  and  especially  the 
United  States  on  which  Saudi  Arabia  relies, 
prosperous  and  strong. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  constitute  a 
"sellout"  of  Urael.  Quite  the  contrary,  it 
calls  upon  Israel  to  do  nothing  more  than 
she  ought  to  do  anyway,  even  if  there  were 
not  a  drop  of  oU  m  the  Middle  East.  Indeed 
it  would  be  to  Israel's  advantage — probably 
her  salvation — because  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing security  for  that  small,  beleaguered  com- 
munity without  a  setUemeut,  and  there  can 
be  no  settlement  without  withdrawal.  For 
the  United  States  the  occasion — if  we  rise  to 
it — Is  one  of  those  rare  and  happy  ones  in 
which  Justice  and  self-interest  coincide. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  Israelis  nor 
their  uncritical  supporters  in  our  Congress 
and  in  our  media  have  appreciated  what  is 
at  stake,  and  the  enormous  distortion  of 
American  interests  In  our  present  course. 
Endlessly  pressing  the  United  States  for 
money  and  aims— and  Invariably  getting  all 
and  more  than  she  asks — Israel  makes  bad 
use  of  a  good  friend.  Unlike  the  Saudis,  the 
Israelis  seem  not  to  recognize  that  if  the 
United  States  Is  gravely  weakened,  they 
themselves  can  hardly  hope  to  survive. 

For  these  reasons  It  has  become  incimibeut 
upon  the  United  States — working  with  the 

Soviet  Union  through  the  United  Nations 

to  take  the  decisive  lead  in  bringing  the 
quarter  centtuT;  of  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
to  a  prompt  and  equitable  soluUon.  The 
general  ouUlnes  of  such  a  solution  are  clear 
and  even  obvious:  explicit  acknowledgement 
of  Israers  right  to  exist  by  the  Arabe,  includ- 
ing the  Palestinians;  Israeli  withdrawal  to 
the  approximate  borders  of  1967.  with  United 
NaUons  forces  patrolling  demUltarlzed  zones 
on  both  sides  of  Israel's  borders;  aeif-deter- 
minatlon  for  the  Palestinian  people  of  the 
West  Bank,  either  as  an  independent  state 
or  in  some  form  of  confederation  with  Jor- 
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dan,  according  to  their  own  wishes;  a  special 
status  for  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  providing 
equal  and  uninhibited  access  for  members  of 
all  faiths:  and  a  general  great  power  guar- 
antee of  the  settlement  and  its  terms,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  rein- 
forced by  a  direct  American  treaty  guaran- 
tee of  Israels  independence  and  territory.  On 
the  basis  of  unofficial  soundings,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  wotild 
be  prepared  to  Join  in  »uch  a  settlement.  In- 
cluding the  guarantee  of  Israel. 

A  solution  In  the  Middle  Bast  is  the  key 
to  a  resolution  of  the  mounting  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  crisis.  Although  It  can- 
not be  predicted  with  certainty,  there  Ls  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Israel's  withdrawal 
from  old  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank  will 
lead  to  a  slgnlficaat  lowering  of  oil  prices, 
giving  the  West  arid  others  ttit  Ome  they 
so  desperately  need  to  adjust  to  the  new 
world  energy  situation.  There  to  even  better 
reason  to  believe  that  the  failure  to  achieve 
a  solution  will  bring  a  new  war.  a  new  oU 
l)oycott.  and  possible  consequences  therefrom 
ranging  from  another  Great  Depression  to 
Armageddon  itself. 

To  state  the  matter  with  simple  candor: 
The  United  States  has  done  as  much  for 
Israel  as  one  nation  can  do  for  another — 
we.  and  we  alone,  have  made  It  possible  for 
Israel  to  exist  as  a  state.  Surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  In  return  that  Israel  give 
Tip  East  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank,  as 
the  necessary  means  of  breaking  a  chalii  of 
events  which  threatens  us  all  with  ruin. 

As  we  survey  these  great  difficulties,  we 
cannot  fall  to  perceive  that  the  only  available 
solutions  are  cooperative  solution."?.  If  the 
world  crisis  Is  to  be  surmounted,  unprece- 
dented accommodations  will  be  required, 
starting  with  the  absolutely  essential  ac- 
commodation of  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Beyond 
that — and  because  of  it — it  will  become  pos- 
sible to  build  the  equally  essential  coopera- 
tion between  oil  producers  and  oU  consumers, 
between  rich  nations  and  poor  nations,  in- 
dustrial and  developing  nations.  We  must 
reded  lea  te  ourselves  to  the  objectives  pro- 
claimed by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  In  their 
Atlantic  Charter  of  1941,  including  their  de- 
sire "to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do 
not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes 
of  the  peoples  concerned."  and  the  right  of 
"access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and 
to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world.  .  .  ." 

The  great  .-.peech  which  Winston  Churchill 
delivered  here  at  Westminster  almost  twenty- 
nine  years  ago  Is  usually  remembered  for  Its 
warnings  against  war  and  tyranny  and  for 
Its  recognition  that  an  "iron  curtain"  had 
rtmg  down  across  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But  there  is  another  theme  in  that  speech, 
more  hopeful  and,  I  believe,  more  pertinent 
to  the  problems  we  face  today.  Churchill 
called  as  well  for  a  new,  cooperative  world 
order.  He  called  for  a  "good  understanding 
on  all  points  with  Russia  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion," and  he  called  too  for  the  arming  of 
the  new  world  body  with  an  International 
force.  Speaking  of  the  United  Nations  he 
said:  "We  must  make  sure  that  Its  work  Is 
fruitful,  that  It  Is  a  reality  and  not  a  sham, 
that  It  is  a  force  for  action,  and  not  merely 
a  fi-othlng  of  words,  that  It  b  a  true  temple 
of  peace  In  which  the  shields  of  many  na- 
tions can  some  day  be  hung  up.  and  not 
merely  a  cockpit  In  a  Tower  of  Babel." 

Churchill  and  his  contemporaries  tried  to 
tauUd  a  cooperative  world  order  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war.  Today,  thiee  decades  later, 
we  are  more  than  ever  in  need  of  a  coopera- 
tive world  order,  not  only  to  prevent  war 
but  to  fuel  our  induatries,  to  feed  the  world's 
proliferating  mUllons,  and  to  try  to  create 
an  envlronmeni  in  which  people  ran  not  only 


live  or  live  affluently,  but  live  decently  and 
weU.  Secretary  Kissinger  stated  the  problem 
and  the  choice  with  simple  eloquence  in  his 
address  last  winter  to  the  Washington  Enersv 
Conference:  "WlU  we  conaxmie  ourselves  "  he 
asked,  "in  nationalistic  rivalry  which  the 
realities  of  interdependence  make  suicidal -> 
Or  will  we  acknowledge  our  interdependence 
and  shape  cooperative  solutions?" 

I  have  no  answer  to  that  question,  but 
perhaps  a  clue  can  be  suggested.  Lord  Byron 
wrote  that  '"The  best  of  prophets  of  the 
future  la  the  past."  History  casts  no  doubt 
at  ail  on  the  ability  of  human  beings  to 
deal  raUonaUy  with  their  problems,  but  the 
greatest  doubt  on  their  will  to  do  so.  Tbe 
signals  of  the  past  are  thus  clouded  and 
ambiguous,  suggesting  hope  but  not  confl- 
dence  in  the  Ulumph  of  reason.  With  nothing 
to  lose  In  any  event,  it  seems  well  v»orth 
•  try. 


SOME  PROMISES  TO  KEEP 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  aatonlshlng  sights  in  the  recent 
election  was  to  see  so  many  Democrats 
running  on  platforms  stressing  fiscal  con- 
servatism. It  appears  their  pledges  to  cut 
Federal  spending  and  balance  the  budget 
were  effective.  Evidently  Democrats  have 
done  a  better  job  of  convincing  the  peo- 
ple they  can  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

Inflation  can  be  controlled  only  two 
ways.  We  can  reduce  Federal  spending  or 
we  can  Increase  taxes  to  eliminate  the 
deficit.  If  any  candidates  in  the  Novem- 
ber 5  election  ran  on  a  platform  prom- 
ising tax  Increases,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
The  mandate  clearly  Is  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spCTidlng. 

Since  the  liberal  majority  in  Congress 
created  so  many  of  the  allegedly  "imcon- 
troUable"  programs  which  are  causing 
the  Federal  deficit  and  inflation,  it  is  per- 
haps only  right  that  they  should  be 
mandated  to  make  the  cuts  and  hope- 
fully eliminate  some  of  these  programs. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  during 
the  94th  Congress  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  8,  1974. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  regarding  the  election 
and  the  task  facing  Congress.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi-ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sou£  Promises  To  Keep 


Now  that  the  Democrats  have  a  mandate 
fV'om  the  voters  they  also  have  a  small  prob- 
lem: how  to  remember  the  mandate  clearly 
and  act  on  it  effectively  when  they  return 
from  the  states  and  districts  that  elected 
them  to  the  headier  climate  of  Washington. 

The  problem  la  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  e  good  many  Democrats  were  running 
on  promises  that  are  not  exactly  traditional 
with  Democrats.  Even  the  late  Robert  Taft 
would  probably  have  admired  the  avowals  of 
fiscal  re.sponaibUlty  uttered  during  the  cam- 
paign by,  say.  Birch  Bayh  or  Gary  Hart. 

The  voters  were  quite  aware  that  they 
haven't  had  much  fiscal  responsibility  In 
Washington,  otherwise  they  wouldn't  be 
having  so  much  trauma  In  the  supermarket 
aisles.  So  they  have  turned  to  the  Democrats. 
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as   the   traditional   party   of   activism    and 
change,  to  get  some  for  them. 

As  Alan  L.  Otten  remarked  on  this  page 
yesterday,  it  is  not  a  comfortable  assignment 
iror  Democrats.  They  are  l>etter  at  waging 
expensive  wars  on  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment than  at  balancing  budgets  and  en- 
rouraglng  a  responsible  rate  of  money  crea- 
tion over  at  the  Fed. 

But  there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  argu- 
ment about  this  reading  of  the  mandate.  One 
good  test  is  how  the  voters  responded  in  In- 
stances where  they  had  a  direct  vote  on  gov- 
ernment spending.  They  responded  by  reject- 
ing about  66%  of  the  bond  issues  proposed, 
even  though  proposed  spending  was  oS  209^ 
from  a  year  before. 

A  similar  reading  can  be  gotten  from  some 
of  the  upset  victories.  For  example,  David 
W.  Evans,  a  28-year-old  school  teacher  with 
minimal  financing  dumped  71-year-old  con- 
gressional veteran  William  Bray  in  Indiana's 
sixth  district,  which  everyone  had  assumed 
was  again  safely  Republican.  Mr.  Evans 
pulled  off  this  feat  with  an  lnten.se  grass  roots 
campaign  that  emphasized  federal  budget 
cutting  and  no  new  federal  spending  without 
identifiable  funding. 

But  can  Mr.  Evans  and  other  Democrats 
who  have  campaigned  on  the  same  principles 
carry  out  their  mandate?  It  Is  an  interesting 
and  doubt-ridden  question.  Aside  from  the 
traditional  Inclinations  of  the  Democrats,  the 
kind  of  economy  the  nation  wUl  have  in  the 
early  months  of  the  new  congressional  term 
makes  the  problem  difficult. 

The  economy  is  riding  into  recession.  This 
painful  process  is  the  only  way  the  nation 
can  overcome  its  other  public  enemy,  infla- 
tion. There  will  be  a  strong  temptation,  as 
our  Mr.  Gannon  has  remarked,  for  the  Con- 
press  to  go  out  and  commit  overkill  on  the 
i-ecesslon  enemy  once  It  is  clearly  Identified. 
But  expensive  spending  and  monetary  policy 
would  set  off  a  new  round  of  inflation,  this 
Ume  taking  off  from  a  higher  plateau. 

The  temptation  at  that  point  would  be  to 
fall  back  on  that  old  favorite  remedy,  wage 
and  price  controls,  which  some  Democrats 
love  so  well.  Under  recession  conditions,  such 
a  remedy  might  even  seem  to  be  working  for 
RwhUe,  maybe  even  long  enough  to  get 
through  the  1976  elections  before  the  econ- 
omy fell  into  total  disaster.  Controls  would 
temporarily  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Demo- 
crats to  do  the  difficult  things,  like  balancing 
the  budget,  that  they  promised  in  their  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

It  Is  a  road  ahead  trapped  with  pitfalls,  not 
just  for  the  Democrats  but  for  the  nation. 
We  can  offer  only  one  suggestion,  particularly 
to  the  new  boys  like  Mr.  Evans:  Ignore  the 
sophistication  to  be  found  In  Washington 
and  remember  the  promises  to  the  fcrfks  back 
home.  They  offer  as  good  a  prescription  for 
the  troubles  ahead  as  for  the  ones  we  have 
just  experienced. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months  Congress  has  crit- 
ically examined  the  operation  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Senate,  in 
particular,  wrote  into  the  Bank's  au- 
thorizing legislation  a  series  of  sharp 
new  restrictions  to  place  the  Bank  in  its 
proper  perspective  in  foreign  policy- 
making. 

Knowing  the  grave  concern  expressed 
by  many  Senators  of  varying  persua- 
sions with  the  Bank's  present  activity 
in  U.S.  economic  and  foreign  policy- 
making, the  Bank  has  come  precipitous- 


ly close  to  total  disregard  to  clear  warn- 
ings issued  in  recent  Senate  floor  debate. 

I  learned  this  week  that  despite  the 
adverse  impact  on  domestic  commercial 
aviation,  the  Exlmbank  during  the  period 
of  August  27,  1974  through  November  11, 
1974  loaned  $308  million  to  foreign  air 
carriers  at  rates  of  generally  7  percoit. 
Mr.  President,  time  and  again  I  expressed 
my  dismay  that  while  Pan  Am,  our  flag- 
ship airlines,  was  asking  the  Congress 
for  $10  million  a  month  survival  loans, 
the  Exlmbank  was  subsidizing  their  for- 
eign competitors  with  cut-rate  loans  on 
purchases  of  nearly  $1  billion.  The  Con- 
gress is  now  asked  to  give  taxpayer  dol- 
lars to  help  float  om-  domestic  aviation 
Industry  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
shell  out  dollars  to  its  competitors  who 
are  responsible  for  putting  Pan  Am  In 
its  critical  financial  condition.  I  think  It 
is  about  time  we  stopped  this  ridiculous 
men-y-go-roimd. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  con- 
sistently operated  independently  from 
legitimate  foreign  policymaking  seg- 
ments of  oui-  Government.  It  grants  loans 
and  guarantees  around  the  world,  dump- 
ing U.S.  credit  and  taxpayer  dollars  in- 
to Soviet  energy  loans,  nuclear  reactors 
and  whatever  else  a  foreign  goveriunent 
wants  to  purcha.se  cut-rate  from  the 
United  States. 

I  might  point  out  the  Exim's  Midas 
touch  is  not  strictly  overseas;  Chase 
Manhattan  in  conjunction  with  the 
E.ximbank  recently  loaned  $172  million 
to  Kama  River  truck  complex.  While 
Exira  made  a  loan  of  $86.2  million  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  at  6  percent.  Chase 
Manhattan  loaned  its  share  at  a  higher 
rate — one  they  feel  must  remain  con- 
fidential. The  catch  of  course  is  that 
Chase  Manhattan  will  get  its  money  back 
first.  The  taxpayers  will  have  to  wait 
untU  1983  before  the  first  doUar  is  repaid. 
Mr.  President,  I  for  one  am  fed  up 
with  this  overgrown  bureaucracy  that 
serves  no  one  but  large  banking  institu- 
tions and  then  at  taxpayer  expense.  I 
will  strongly  support  the  move  of  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  conference  report 
when  it  comes  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  ERTS-1 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  first  Earth  vresources 
technology  satellite,  known  as  ERTS-1, 
continues  to  moimt.  The  fall  1974  issue 
of  Limestone,  published  by  the  National 
Limestone  Institute,  is  one  more  ctise  in 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  that  publication  entitled 
"NASA  EROS  ERTS"  by  Robert  M. 
Koch,  president  of  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NASA  EROS  ERTS 

(By  Robert  M.  Koch) 

We  have  been  deluged,  as  the  saying  goes, 

with  alphabet  soup  from  Washington  during 

the  last  forty  years.  Most  of  us  have  heard 

about  the  first  acronym  at  the  head  of  this 


article  NASA  (National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration).  The  second  one  has 
received  a  lot  of  publicity  recently  as  we  have 
had  more  widespread  discussions  of  various 
sex  forms  from  the  birds  and  the  bees  to 
pornography.  But  In  this  Instance,  it  means 
something  else.  EROS  stand  for  the  Earth 
Resources  Observation  Systems  which  is  a 
product  of  ERTS  or  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite. 

One  of  the  n.any  by-products  of  this 
Satellite  which  circles  the  Earth  every  103 
minutes  or  14  times  a  day,  is  that  its  cameras 
record  not  only  what  Is  visible  to  tbe  eye  but 
many  things  that  are  not.  After  18  days  or 
252  passes,  it  is  back  to  the  original  position 
and  starts  all  over  again.  These  passes  over 
the  same  spot  every  18  days  record  such 
things  as  growth  of  plant  life  and.  In  time, 
animal  life  as  well.  And  tbe  pollution  of  the 
World's  waterway  can  also  be  monlt<M«d  Just 
to  cite  a  few  of  the  many  uses  these  records 
can  be  put  to. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Interior  put 
out  a  release  on  Eros  Reprint  174,  which  they 
said  may  aid  future  mineral  and  water  ex- 
ploration In  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Between 
the  X's  sbo'v^'n  on  the  map.  there  Is  a  major 
earth  fracture.  In  this  one  to  four  mile  belt 
now  known  as  the  "Beech  Grove  Lineament." 
there  are  major  deposits  of  zinc  and  lime- 
stone. 

EARTH    RESOtTRCES   TECHKOLOCY    SATELLrTES 

A  new  view  of  Earth  is  required  to  cope 
with  the  problems  posed  by  a  deteriorating 
environment,  dissipation  of  natural  resources 
and  expanding  population.  This  view  must 
be  more  comprehensive  than  any  man  has 
bad  before.  Moreover.  Earth  must  be  visual- 
ized in  its  entirety.  The  problems  of  tbe  air- 
ocean-land  system  that  supports  life  are 
global  and  it  is  in  getting  global  Information 
that  Earth-orbltlng  satellites  excel. 

Satellites  can  collect  global  data  on  the 
condition  of  the  atmbspbere  and  oceans,  on 
agriculture  and  geology,  and  on  man  and 
many  other  living  things.  They  can  gather 
much  data  directly  and  then  can  acquire 
other  information  from  unattended  sensors 
on  th^  Earth's  surface. 

They  can  provide  views  of  the  Earth  syn- 
opticaUy — all  at  once.  Large  scale  features 
and  interrelationships  are  revealed  in  a 
single  pictorial  sweep  of  a  vast  area,  taken 
under  uniform  lighting  conditions,  while 
much  detail  and  contrast  is  lost  in  a  mosaic 
made  from  airplane  surveys. 

NASA's  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lites (ERTS)  will  obtain  this  comprehensive 
view  of  tbe  Earth. 

Structurally,  tbe  Earth  Resotirces  Tech- 
nology Satellites  are  modified  versions  of  the 
Nimbus  experimental  weather  satellites, 
which  they  resemble  In  appearance.  Each 
weighs  about  950  kilograms  (2,100  pounds). 
Delta  launch  vehicles  wUl  rocket  them  into 
polar  orbits  about  910  kilometers  (575  miles) 
above  Earth,  circling  the  globe  every  103 
minutes  or  14  times  a  day.  In  these  orbits, 
they  will  be  able  to  see  any  point  on  Earth 
except  for  small  areas  around  the  Poles. 
Every  18  days  they  will  be  capable  of  view- 
ing the  same  spot  anywhere  in  the  world  at 
the  same  time  of  day  local  time.  Each  satel- 
lite wUl  view  a  185-kilomrter  (115-mlle) 
swath  running  north/south  as  it  orbits  Earth. 
The  spacecraft  will  carry  television  cam- 
eras as  well  as  radiometric  scanners  to  ob- 
tain image  data  in  various  spectral  ranges 
of  visible  light  (red,  blue  or  green)  and  in- 
frared. The  spectral  ranges  were  checked  out 
earlier  by  aircraft  and  in  an  experiment 
aboard  the  manned  Apollo  9  flight.  The  data 
to  be  obtained  wUl  provide  information  re- 
lating to  crop  species,  crop  health,  geologic 
structtire  and  rock  types.  Soil  types,  mois- 
ture content  of  the  ground,  coastal  processes. 
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surface   water  distribution,   and   water  pol- 
lution IniormaUon  wUl  also  be  obtained. 

In  addition,  the  satellltea  wUl  carry  re- 
ceiver/relay eqiUpment  to  collect  daU  from 
grouud -based,  remotely-located  and  unat- 
tended sensors.  The  sensors  are  designed  and 
emplaced  to  report  on  ruch  phenomena  as  the 
water  level  of  lakes,  stream*,  and  reservoirs: 
BoU  moisture  content:  snow  depth:  surface 
temperature;  ocean  salinity;  ice  pressure; 
ocean  currents;  and  atmospheric  pollution. 
The  satellites  wUl  gather  this  Information 
from  hundreds  of  different  reporting  stations 
and  re-tranamlt  the  Information  to  ground 
receiving  statlon.s. 

The  sateUltes  will  be  oriented  so  they 
coustauuy  aim  their  instruments  at  Earth 
They  are  designed  for  a  Ufetlme  of  a  year 
to  cover  all  four  seauons  and  to  account  for 
seaaonaUy  Induced  variations  on  the  Earth  s 
surface.  The  results  of  tite  satellite  experi- 
ments will  help  to  determine  the  pracucabll- 
Ity  and  need  for  an  opeiatlonal  Earth  re- 
sources satelUte  system. 

The  key  tracking  stations  for  acquiring 
dat*  from  ERT8  are  at  Palrbftnks.  Alaska; 
Ooklatone.  CaUfomla;  and  Greenbelt.  Mary- 
land. The  Operation  Control  Center  and 
Data  Processing  Faculty  for  SRTS  Is  at  the 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  Green- 
belt,  Maryland. 

As  Its  name  Implies,  ERTS  Is  essentially  a 
technology  development  program.  The  data 
It  gathers  will  be  used  by  hundreds  of  sci- 
entists In  universities,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  federal  agencies  to  conduct 
experiments  to  determine  the  usefulness  of 
the  Information  in  solrlni?  problems  on 
Earth. 

As  techniques  are  developed  to  assure  that 
such  information  is  reliable  and  suitable  for 
making  slgnlflcant  decisions,  the  nation  can 
begin  moving  toward  development  of  an 
operational  Earth  resource  survey  system. 
To  reach  this  goal.  NASA  Is  working  with 
tiser  agencies,  such  ns  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  NA-SA  Is  seeking  to  Identify  re- 
quirements for  Earth  resomrces  data  and  to 
conduct  the  research  and  development  re- 
quired to  establish  the  capabilities  and  value 
of  experimental  and  operational  systems. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OP  EBTS 

WUIlam  Fischer  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Department  oX  Interior,  says  in  con- 
nection with  Land  Resources, 

"The  results  of  the  (KRTS)  InvesUgation 
are  relevant  to  three  national  problems:  the 
need  to  accelerate  the  Identification  oi  mln- 
able  minerals,  the  need  to  accelerate  the 
finding  and  development  of  petroleum,  and 
the  need  to  preserve  the  environment." 

Dr.  David  Llndgren.  Dartmouth  College. 
Hanover.  New  Hampshire,  says  in  connec- 
tion with  Land  Use, 

"Also  .  .  .  ERTS  is  cost  effective.  By  the 
most  conservative  estimates,  land  use  map- 
ping by  sateUite  la  cheaper  by  more  than 
an  order  of  magnitude  over  land  use  map- 
ping from  conventional,  medium  aiutude 
aerial  photography." 

".  .  .  It  is  for  the  first  time  economically 
possible  to  acquire  land-use  data  quickly  and 
efficiently  over  large  areas.  This  U  au 
Indispensable  capacity  U  we  are  eve*  f> 
control  urban  growth  and  protect  our 
land  resources." 

".  .  .  The  value  of  ERTS  to  the  countries  of 
the  developing  world  la  Inestimable.  In  some 
part.s  of  these  nations  the  ERTS  photos 
themselves  are  better  than  any  e.xlstlne 
map."  ^ 

Mr  Vincent  Salomonson.  NASA  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  Greenbelt,  Maryland 
says  In  connection  with  Water  Resources, 

".  .  The  fields  of  water  resources  and 
hydrology  have  been  reaping  benefits  from 
the  application  of  technology  from  space 
since  the  laiuich  of  TIROS  1  on  April  1,  I960." 


'With  ERTS  one  can  say  that  a  very  clearly 
valuable  and  beneficial  observation  tool  U 
now  available  to  the  hydrologlcal  and  water 
resources  management  community." 

".  .  .  Our  principal  challenge  lies  In  con- 
serving the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
waters  ao  that  they  can  be  used  to  maximum 
advantage  In  the  sustaining  of  our  lives  and 
the  life  upon  which  we  depend." 

Alden  P.  Colvocoreeses,  VJB.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Department  of  the  Interior,  says  In  con- 
nection with  Mapping  and  Charting. 

"Prom  the  mapping  viewpoint,  ERTS  has 
exceeded  expectations.  For  the  first  time  In 
history  mapmakers  have  now  the  source  ma- 
terial from  which  image  maps  of  small  scale 
can  be  produced  elBciently  and  accurately." 

".  .  .  Image  quality  permits  aieanlngful 
products  to  be  produced  up  to  at  least  1 :250,- 
000.  However  . . .  there  Is  evidence  that  by  ap- 
plying corrections  based  on  ground  control, 
geometric  accuracy  can  be  Improved  without 
sacrificing  quality." 

Glfford  Ewlng,  of  Woods  Hole  Occano- 
graphic  Institution,  Cape  Cod,  Massachu- 
setts, says  In  connection  with  Oceanography. 
.  .  Information  (from  oceanographlc 
ships)  has  been  discontinuous  In  space  and 
In  time.  Now  that  has  gone  out  the  window, 
at  least  with  respect  to  things  that  happen 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  sea.  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  satellite." 

Charles  E.  Poultoa.  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity. Corvallls.  Oregon,  says  In  connection 
with  Range  Resources, 

".  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  agri- 
culture, range  resources  and  forestry  Is  the 
repetitive  coverage  of  ERTS.  In  some  disci- 
plines repetitive  coverage  Is  not  ImporUnt. 
but  In  agriculture,  forestry  and  range  re- 
sources Ifs  crtUcal  .  .  .we  can't  live  icWiout 

"ERTS  prmldes  a  perspective  and  a  view 
of  the  interrelationships  between  problems 
and  tetween  man  and  his  environment  that 
we've  never  had  before." 

(The  following  text  describes  photographs 
Included  in  the  article  which  cannot  be 
printed  In  the  Record.) 

Figure  8  Is  a  color  compoElte  photo  from 
the  Earth  Resources  Technology  SateHlte-l 
(EBTS-l ) ,    taken   from   an   altitude   of   914 
kUometers   (568  statute  miles)   of  the  area 
Three  colors,  green,  red  and  Infrared  seen 
and  recorded  separately  by  the  satellite  were 
combined  at  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  Greenbelt.  Maryland.  Healthy  crops 
trees  and  other  green  plants  which  are  very 
bright  In  the  inftared  but  Invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  ore  shown  as  bright  red.  Suburban 
areas  with  sparse  vegetation  appear  as  light 
pink  and  banen  land  as  light  gray.  Cities  and 
Industrial  areas  show  as  green  or  dark  gray 
and  clear  water  Is  black/dark  blue.  Some  of 
the  notable  geographical  landmarks  are: 
Indianapolis  (below  and  right  of  center) 
Kokomo  (slightly  above  center) 
Anderson    partlaUy    obscured    by    clouds 
(far  right  center) 
Lafayette  (left  center) 
Lake  Freeman  (upper  left  quadrant) 
Wabash  River  (from  upper  center  to  lower 
left) 

Figure  4  Is  a  color  composite  photo  taken 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  area  of  New  York  about 
11:00  ajn.  EDT,  August  19.  1972.  Some  of 
the  notable  geographical  landmarks  are: 

Lake  Ontario  (upper  left) 

City  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  (far  left  center) 

City  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  (far  right  center) 

Oneida  Lake  (far  right  center) 

Plnf;er  Lakes  (bottom) 

Figure  5  Is  a  color  composite  photo  of  the 
Western  Indiana  area  about  ll:a.m.  EST, 
January  16,  1973.  Some  of  the  notable  geo- 
graphical landmarks  are : 

Indianapolis  (upper  right  center) 

Waba-sh  River  (left  top  to  bottom) 

Terre  Hnute  (left  center) 
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White  River   (top  right  center  to  bottom 
left  center) 

Bloomlngton  (lower  right  center)  and 
Monroe  Reservoir  (lower  right  center) 
Plgxu»  6  Is  a  color  composite  photo  taken 
of  the  area  about  11 :00  aan.  EDT.  October  lo 
1972.  Some  of  the  notable  geographical  land- 
marks are: 

Hudson  River  (upper  left  center  to  bottom 
right  center) 

Mohawk  River  (extreme  left  center  to  lust 
below  center) 

Troy,  New  York  (at  river  junction) 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  (to  left  of  Troy) 
Albany,  N.Y.  (below  Troy  on  Hudson  River) 
Plttsfield,  Mass.  (lower  right) 
Lake  George  (top  center) 
Sacandaga  Reservoir  (left  of  center) 
Saratoga  Lake  (center) 
Adirondack  Mountains   (upper  left  quad- 
rant) 

Flgtire  7  Is  a  color  composite  photo  from 
the  Earth  Resources  Technology  SateUlte-l 
(ERTS-1)  taken  from  an  altitude  of  905 
kilometers  (660  statute  miles)  of  the  area 
about  10:00  a.m.  EST,  February  22,  1973. 
Some  of  the  notable  geographical  landmarks 
are: 

Mississippi  River  crosses  from  left  center 
lo  lower  center.  Ohio  River  enters  from  right 
at  upper  right,  joins  Mississippi  at  lower 
center 

Light  blue  coloration  ol  rivers  Indicates 
sediment 

Kentucky  Dam  forms  Kentucky  Utke  In 
Tennessee  River  at  lower  right;  slightly  above 
it,  Barkley  Dam  forms  Lake  Barkley  In  Cum- 
berland River 

Smoke  plume  from  Indtistrlal  plants  on 
south  bank  of  Tennessee  River  just  west 
of  Kentucky  Dam 

Paducah.  Kentucky  just  west  of  confluence 
of  Tennessee  and  Ohio  Rivers;  Route  134 
under  construction  west  of  Paducah,  croas- 
ing  Ohio  River  and  continuing  Into  nilnols 
shows  as  white  line 

White  area  on  Cumberland  River  bank 
just  above  confluence  with  Ohio  River  Is 
mining  site 

Wabash  Elver  enters  at  upper  right,  flows 
into  Ohio  River 

Figure  8  Is  a  composite  lma«re  of  eastern 
Michigan  and  northern  Ohio.  It  was  taken 
from  an  alUtude  of  906  kUometers  (660  stat- 
ute miles)  on  June  7.  1973.  by  NASA's 
Earth  Resources  Technology  SateUlte-l 
(ERTS-1). 

Striking  in  this  hnage  are  Lakes  St.  Clair 
(A)  and  Erie  (B).  the  dty  of  Detroit  (C) 
the  checkered  black  agricultural  pattern,  and 
the  many  small  lakes  northwest  of  Detroit. 
In  Lake  Brie,  the  near -short  light  patterns 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  (D)  and  San- 
dusky (E)  Rivers  are  caused  by  silt  Indicat- 
ing a  large  amount  of  soil  erosion  Inland  as 
a  result  of  recent  rainfall.  The  rainfall  on 
newly  cultivated  fields  (P,  makes  them  ap- 
pear black,  as  the  high  amount  of  moisture 
m  the  soil  reduces  the  near  infrared  radia- 
tion reflected  back  Into  the  atmosphere.  It 
Is  probable  that  many  of  these  newly  culti- 
vated fields  are  planted  with  tomatoes  and 
sweet  corn,  both  late  spring  crops  ImporUnt 
to  the  area. 

The  highly  Industrial  city  of  Detroit  ap- 
pears dark  gray.  Visible  are  major  roads 
radiating  from  Its  center  to  surrounding 
cities.  Detroit  suburbs  appear  whitish  In- 
dicating the  heavier  growth  of  grass  and 
trees.  The  many  lakes  (O)  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Detroit  were  formed  from  debris 
deposited  by  the  continental  glaciers  during 
the  ice  age.  Today  the  lakes  provide  year 
round  recreatlou  for  nearby  Detroit  and 
surrounding  communities.  Other  cities  are 
Ann  Arbor  (H)  and  Pontiac  (I).  Michigan 
(J)  and  Toledo,  Bowling  Green  (K)  and 
Sandusky   (L).  Ohio. 

Monitoring  of  ecological  chauc;e  .  .  .  rapid 
tvalu.itlon    of    ag'.KuMural    production  .  ,  . 
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proper  management  of  urban  land  areas  . . . 
prudent  use  of  existing  and  newly  discovered 
resources  ...  all  can  be  done  from  space. 

As  man  and  nature  change  the  face  of 
The  eai'Ui,  observation  satellites  provide  a 
method  to  view  these  changes  on  a  regu- 
lur  and  objective   basis. 

ERTS-1  is  the  "pathfinder"  In  the  use 
of  space  technology  to  help  solve  "down-to- 
er.rth"  problems. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE  HELD  SEPTEMBER 
23-26,  1974 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  tlie 
United  States  has  recently  released  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  96th  General  Con- 
ference held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
last  September. 

The  Guard  Association,  tlirough  its 
membership  in  50  States  and  its  national 
ofiSce  in  Washington,  is  rendering  a  dis- 
tinct service  in  our  national  defense 
posture. 

Hundreds  of  Anny  ground  units  and 
Air  Force  squadrons  are  being  main- 
tained at  high  levels  of  readiness  for  only 
one-sixth  the  cost  of  that  required  for 
active  forces.  Tlie  dedication  of  these 
citizen  soldiers  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us  and  deserves  the  recognition  and  com- 
mendation of  the  Conpress. 

During  the  San  Juan  conference  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  adopted. 
These  resolutions  represent  considerable 
deliberation  by  the  Guard  members  and 
should  be  given  careful  attention  by  the 
Congres.';. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  resolutions  as  attached 
to  this  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions,  96th  GENi.aAi.  Conference  op 
THE  National  Guard  Association  op  the 
United  States.  SEPitiLUja  26.  1974,  San 
JtTAN,  Puerto  Rico 

■ksolution  no.  I 

(Submitted  Ly  the  Resolutlon.s  Committee, 
expressing  condolence  on  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Crelghton  W.  Abrams.) 

Whereas.  General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams 
died  on  3  September  1974  while  serving  as 
Chief  of  SUff,  United  SUtes  Army;   and 

Whereas.  General  Abrams  served  our  na- 
tion for  a  period  of  38  years  as  a  soldier, 
comnirnnder  and  statesman.  He  demonstrated 
In  combat  and  while  serving  in  highly  crit- 
ical staff  positions  outstanding  professional- 
ism and  dedication  to  mission,  displaying  the 
highest  qual.ties  of  leadershp  and  courage, 
thereby  giving  inspiration  to  all  who  were 
privilegsd  to  serve  In  his  commands;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  difficult  time  following 
withdrawal  of  United  States  Forces  from 
Southeast  Asia  he  provided  spirited  leader- 
ship and  encouragement  to  an  Army  torn  by 
personnel  turbulence  and  lacking  In  public 
support.  As  Chief  of  Staff  he  instilled  pride, 
rectored  confldeiico  and  regained  public  sup- 
t-ort  for  the  Army,  bringing  it  to  a  high  level 
of  effectiveness;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  a  strong  and  understr-nd- 
Ing  supporter  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 
having  great  faith  in  its  abUlty  to  achieve 
required  levels  of  combat  readiness;    now 

Therefoie,  be  it  resolsed.  by  the  96th  Gsn- 
eral  Conference  of  the  NaUonal  Guard  Asso- 
ciation  of    the    United    States   convened   in 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1974.  that  the  truly  dedicated  and 
outstanding  service  of  General  Abrams  be 
hereby  memorialized:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  be  conveyed 
to  the  family  of  General  Abrams  in  properly 
Inscribed  copy  of  this  resolution. 
kesolution  no.  3 

(Submitted  by  Wisconsin,  acknowledging 
the  contribution  made  to  the  military  serv- 
ice by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI) .) 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recently  deleted  budgetary  appropriations  for 
the  contiaued  operation  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  (DSAFl);  and 

Whereas,  s:nce  1942  USAFI  has  provided 
the  vehicle  through  which  some  estimated 
BSi  milUon  men  and  v.omen  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  been  able  to 
complete  educational  equivalents  of  formal 
schooling  Interrupted,  by  necessity,  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas,  the  required  educational  level  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  continually 
being  raised  due  to  Increasing  complexity 
and  technicality  of  modem  warfare  sj'stems 
used  withlii  the  military;  and 

Whereas,  the  return  of  military  personnel 
to  civilian  life  has  required  increased  pre- 
paredness to  cushion  the  transition  from  sol- 
ciier  to  private  citizen:  and 

Whereas,  the  USAFI  has  assisted  so  many 
in  the  past  In  making  the  adjustment  to 
ci>'illan  life  through  prepaiation  for  the  de- 
mands of  civilian  society;  now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
extends  Its  wholehearted  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  USAFI  for  its  many  years  of  out- 
standing performance  and  service  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  attainment 
of  their  educational  goals  and,  fvurther,  that 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretan* 
of  Dufenso.  the  Secretary  of  t^°  Air  Force  and 
C'haimiea  of  the  Armed  Servlce>:  ConiTnittees. 
RrpOLTrrioN  no.  3 

(Submitted  by  Alabaina,  Arizona,  Call- 
rornia,  Connecticut,  Indiana.  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Washington 
and  West  Virginia,  reiatliig  to  support  of 
legislation  to  provide  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  for  National  Gu£,rd  and 
Reserve  components.) 

Wher?as,  Re-enlislr.-.e)it  bonuses  liave 
proven  to  be  effective  In  the  Active  Forces; 
and 

Whereas,  Enlistment  and  re-cnllstment 
bonuses  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Comjjonents  would  provide  strong  recruiting 
and  retention  incentives;  and 

Whereas.  Further  experience  In  the  zero 
draft  envlixmmtnt  indicates  further  recruit- 
ing and  retention  incentives  are  essential  to 
a  vital  manpower  program  for  the  Reserve 
Comfwnents;   and 

Whereas,  Retention  of  a  skilled  Guardsman 
and  Reservist  Is  sound  economically  when 
compared  to  the  costs  oi  training  replace- 
ments; now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974,  does  nereby  join 
witli  all  State  National  Guard  Associations 
and  all  State  Adjutants  General  In  support 
of  legislation  to  pro^'ide  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment  bonures  for  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists: r.nc" 

Ee  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resohitlon  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Sei-vlces  Committees,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  t'.ie  Chief  of  the  National 
Gv,ard  Bureatt. 

BESOLUTION  NO.  4 

(Submitted  by  Alabama.  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, CouLiecticut,   Indiana.  Maine,   Mich- 


igan. Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  West  Virginia,  relating  to 
"GX  BUI"  benefits  for  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists.) 

VCTiereas.  Title  38,  United  States  Code  An- 
notated. Section  101,  defines  the  term 
"Veteran"  as  being  a  perspn  who  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Active  MUltary  and  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable; and 

Whereas,  such  veterans  are  entitled  to 
benefit  under  the  so-called  GX  Bill  of  Bights 
including  but  not  limited  to  farm  and  home 
loans,  educational  and  other  fringe  benefits; 
and 

Whereas,  Uie  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Congress,  other  spokesmen  for  the  United 
States  Government,  and  educators  have  long 
recognized  and  acknowledged  that  the  World 
War  II  Bill  of  Rights  and  subsequent 
amendments  thereto  Including  such  benefits 
to  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  have  proven 
to  be  iuv'estments  rather  than  expenditure  of 
public  fuud&;  and 

V/hereas,  the  sub^tautial  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  Regukir  Army  and  Air  Force  will, 
of  necessity,  require  well-equipped,  trained, 
and  ready  Reserves  including  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  for  the  several  States; 
and 

'.vlaere.xs.  the  zero  draft,  and  the  prevailing 
uiifavorable  national  image  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  military,  have  proven 
obstacles  in  the  enlistment  and  retention 
of  mtn  and  women  for  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  Components  of  the  Armed  Forcef, 
in::ludiug  the  National  Gviard;  and 

Whereas,  title  10,  USCA,  Section  2«2.  pro- 
vides) that  the  purpose  of  each  Reserve  Com- 
ponent is  to  provide  trained  units  and  quali- 
fied persons  available  for  Active  Duty  in  ti»e 
Armed  Forces,  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  and  at  such  other  times  as  tiic 
National  Security  requires,  to  fill  the  iieeds  of 
the  Armed  Forces  whenever,  during  and  af  te' 
ihe  period  needed  to  procure  aiKi  train  addi- 
iir.nal  units  and  qualified  persons  to  acMeve 
'lie  planned  mobilization,  more  units  and 
persons  are  needed  than  are  In  regular  com- 
ponents; and 

^Vhe^eab,  title  32,  USCA,  Section  its,  estab- 
lished that  the  National  Guard  is  a  part  of 
A.uerica's  first  line  ol  defense,  while  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Judiciary 
recognize  that  the  National  Goar^l.  a  vital 
part  of  the  Reserve  Components.  Is  generally 
the  several  States'  only  major  statevrlde  fteacc 
ofBtcr  force  for  use  in  all  civil  distuibaiiios 
.-ind  natural  disastei's;  and 

Whereas,  present  Federal  law  permits  per- 
sons on  active  military  duty  for  181  days  or 
more  to  qualify  for  Veterans'  benefits  al- 
though a  Cuaxdsmau  v.  ho  will  ordluarliy 
perform  180  dayj>°  basic  and  branch  training, 
fltld  training  of  75  days,  and  weekend  train- 
ing asciemblies  or  drUU  oi  264  trainlag 
poi'iods.  or  an  aggregate  oi  519  da>s  over  a 
.six-year  enlistment;  and 

Whereas,  Some  real  and  histlng  iuceiithe.s 
must  loi'thwith  be  proved  to  Insure  the  nec- 
essary manpower  to  staff  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents in  the  ensuing  months  <ind  years, 
and  that  the  Congress,  which  provides  the 
necessary  military  equipment  supplies,  train- >^ 
ing  assembly,  field  training,  and  education^r 
improvement  pay,  is  the  only  source  of  fund- 
ing recruitment  and  retention  incentives  for 
membership  of  the  Reserve  Force,  which  in- 
cludes the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard; 
now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  in 
Conference  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this 
26th  day  of  September  1974,  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  it  enact  legislation  to 
obtain  for  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  bene- 
fits under  the  existing  "Ol.  Bill."  by  accord- 
ing credit  for  both  active  duty  for  training 
and  inactive  duty  training. 
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RESOLUTION    NO.    S 

Submitted  by  Alabama,  Arizona,  California, 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Pean^ylvanla,  Washington  and  West  Virginia, 
relating  to  legislation  which  would  amend 
Chapter  67,  Title  10  U.8.C.,  to  provide  a 
survivors  annuity  for  the  dependents  of  per- 
sons who  perform  the  service  required  under 
Chapter  67,  Title  10,  U.S.C,  and  die  before 
being  granted  retired  pay.)  ' 

Whereas,  Chapter  67,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sets  forth  the  retirement  bene- 
fits available  to  members  of  the  retired  re- 
serve; and 

Whereas,  These  retirement  beneilts  are 
usually  computed  In  the  total  retirement 
program  of  the  individual  retired  reservists; 
and 

Whereas,  The  retired  reservist  has  earned 
these  entitlements  during  his  years  of  active 
service;  and  1 

Whereas.  The  present  provisions  of  tOis 
code  require  an  Individual  retired  reservist 
to  attain  age  sixty  (60)  before  receiving 
these  benefits;  and 

Whereas,  If  a  retired  reservist  dies  prior  to 
the  attainment  of  his  sixtieth  birthday,  no 
Isenefits  will  be  paid  to  his  dependents  nor 
are  they  eligible  for  such  benefits  at  the 
time  the  deceased  reservist  would  have  at- 
tained age  sixty  (60) ;  and 

Whereas,  Legislation  should  be  introduced 
In  the  94th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  would  correct  this  Inequity  in  Chapter 
67,  Title  JO,  United  States  Code,  by  providing 
survivors  annuity  benefits  to  dependents  of 
retired  reservists  who  decease  prior  to  attain- 
ment of  their  eligibility  birthday;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
assembled  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this 
26th  day  of  September  1974,  does  herewith 
offer  its  full  support  of  the  aforesaid  legis- 
lation and  requests  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Congress  of  the  United  .Srnies 
to  support  this  worthwhile  incentive. 

RESOLtmON    NO.    6 

(Submitted  by  Alabauaa,  Arizona,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Nebraska.  Wahington  and  West 
Virginia,  relating  to  support  of  legislation 
to  reduce  the  age  for  commencement  of  re- 
tired pay.) 

Whereas,  Several  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  93rd  Congress  embodying  a  reduced  re- 
tirement age  concept;  and 

Whereas,  Ouardsmec  and  Reservists  quali- 
fy for  retired  pay  after  twenty  (20)  years 
of  service,  but  actual  payment  of  retirement 
annuity  does  not  begin  until  they  reach  age 
sixty  (60):  and 

Whereas,  The  President's  Interagency 
Committee  on  Military  Retirement  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  age  be  reduced  tx>  fifty- 
five  (55)  for  those  with  twenty-five  (25)  or 
more  years  of  service;  and 

Whereas,  Legislation  also  has  been  pi'o- 
posed  that  retired  pay  commence  as  early  as 
age  fifty  (60)  with  reduced  payment;  and 

Whereas,  The  Reserve  Components  attach 
great  importance  to  the  proposal  that  retire- 
ment annuities  commence  after  twenty  (20) 
years  or  more  of  service,  at  an  age  below 
sixty  (60),  and  strongly  urge  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  take  a  strong 
position  In  support  of  such  legislation,  recog- 
nizing that  such  legislation  Is  Just,  equitable, 
and  will  Increase  the  vitality  among  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  as  well  as 
assisting  In  recruiting  and  retention  of 
qualified  personnel;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  as- 
.sembled  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974,  urges  favorable  con- 
sideration of  legislation  in  the  94th  Congress 
to  reduce  to  fifty-five  (66)  the  age  when 
members  of  the  Reserve  Components  can 
receive  full  annuity  benefits  and  that  the 
study  of  such  legislative  proposals  be  ac- 
celerated and  the  position  of  the    ■Militarj  " 


be  communicated  to  the  Congress  In  support 
of  this  very  vital  legislation;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    7 

(Submitted  by  California,  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  granting  of 
certain  privileges  for  retired  reservists  before 
age  60.) 

Whereas,  Retired  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  whether  retired 
from  active  duty  or  from  reserve  status,  are 
Issued  an  identification  card  (DD  Form  2A, 
Ret)  upon  becoming  entitled  to  receive  re- 
tired pay  under  any  provision  of  law;  and 

Whereas,  Retired  personnel  eligible  for  said 
DD  Form  2A  (Ret)  are  entitled  to  certain 
medical,  commissary,  exchange  and  other 
privileges,  of  which  said  Identification  card 
is  evidence;  and 

Whereas,  Retired  reservists  who  have  com- 
pleted all  requirements  for  retired  pay  ex- 
cept the  attainment  of  age  60  have  neither 
pay  nor  privileges  during  the  period  between 
the  termination  of  their  active  participation 
In  the  Reserve  Forces  and  their  attainment 
of  age  60,  while  the  active  duty  retiree  has 
both  pay  and  privileges  Immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  his  period  of  active  duty; 
and 

Whereas.  The  granting  of  medical,  com- 
missary, exchange  and  other  privileges  to  the 
retired  reservist  and  the  Issuance  to  him  of 
DD  Form  2A  (Ret)  as  evidence  of  those  privi- 
leges, during  the  period  between  active  par- 
ticipation and  the  attainment  of  age  60, 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  retired  re- 
servist and  it  would  encourage  participation 
in  the  Reserve  Forces  until  he  achieves  eligi- 
bility for  retirement;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
assembled  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this 
26tU  day  of  September  1974  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
modify  e.xlsiing  law  t<j  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Retired  Reserve  be  granted  the 
medical,  commissary,  exchange  and  other 
privileges  of  retired  military  per.sojinel.  and 
K.iued  DD  Form  2A  (Ret)  as  evidence  of 
eligibility  for  such  privileges,  upon  attain- 
ing Retir.^d  Reserve  Status  In  all  respects 
fXi-ept  f.he  aitrtinment  of  age  60. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8 

(Submitted  by  Alabama,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Maine,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Wash- 
ington, and  West  Virginia,  relating  to  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  Improve  medical,  den- 
tal and  death  benefits.) 

Whereas,  A  bill  authorizing  additional 
medical  and  related  benefits  for  military  hos- 
pitalization for  injuries  sustained  while 
performing  Inactive  duty  training  and  an- 
nual training  has  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress, to  Include  a  "portal-to-portal"  cover- 
age of  Guardsmen  and  Reservists;  and 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense 
."■trongly  supports  this  legUlatlon,  and  has 
done  so  for  the  past  six  years,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  previously  passed  sim- 
ilar legislation,  and  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  not  scheduled  heaiings; 
and 

Whereas,  This  pending  legislation  is  of 
great  Importance  and  concern  to  the  Re- 
serve Components,  and  should  be  supported 
and  followed  carefully  through  the  legisla- 
tive process;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
dav  of  September  1974,  urges  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation;  aBd — 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
nsolutlon  be  forwarded  to  tlie  Chairmen  of 
both  Armed  Services  Committees  and  other 
appropriate  members  of  Congrcs-s  for  their 
hiformntioii  a!>d  guidance. 


RESOLUTION    NO.    0 


(Stibniitted  by  Arizona,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  and  Tennessee,  relating  to  proposed 
cuts  in  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.) 
Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
directed  the  Inactlvatlon  of  all  eleven  re- 
maining battalions  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  NIKE-HERCULES  units  and  flying 
orgnlzatlons  of  the  Air  National  Guard,  to  be 
accomplished  in  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  strong  indications  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposes  to  elim- 
inate additional  u.-lts  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  strength  of  each;  and 

Whereas,  The  ability  of  the  National  Guard 
to  perform  two  vital  functions— quick-re- 
action backup  for  the  Armed  Forces  in  de- 
fense of  the  nation,  and  swift  response  in 
aid  of  civil  authorities  in  State  and  local 
catastrophes — results  In  a  major  savings  of 
public  funds;  and 

Whereas.  The  steady  expansion  In  Soviet 
Russian  and  Warsaw  Pact  military  power 
suggest  strongly  that  any  further  reduction 
of  United  States  military  forces  will  expose 
ihls  nation  to  unwarranted  risk;  and 

Whereas,  Inactlvatlon  of  a  National 
Guard  unit.  Army  or  Air,  results  hi  the  wast- 
age of  a  valuable  defense  asset,  as  repre- 
sented In  the  experience,  teamwork  dedi- 
cation, trained  leadership,  individual  skills, 
and  recruiting  know-how,  produced  only 
after  years  of  laborious  efTort  and  sizable 
expenditures  of  public  funds;  and 

Whereas,  The  demonstrated  ability  of  the 
National  Guard  to  maintain  authorized 
strength  levels  at  a  time  when  all  other  Re- 
serve Components  have  experienced  steady 
strength  shortfalls  makes  it  highly  unde- 
sirable that  the  National  Guard  should  now 
experience  further  structure  reductions  with 
the  resultant  reduction  of  the  recruiting 
base;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  assembled  hi  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
this  26tb  day  of  September  1974  does  ex- 
press its  strong  opposition  to  any  reduction 
in  either  force  structure  as  behig  unwar- 
ranted and  erosive  In  It-,  effect  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  ability  to  discharge  Its  vital 
dual  mission;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  Associa- 
'  ion  urges  most  strongly  that: 

The  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  be  maintained  at  not  less 
than  their  existing  levels  In  numbers  of 
units  and  authorized  manning; 

The  existing  flying  units  In  the  Ah:  Na- 
tional Guard  be  maintained  in  order  to 
avoid  wastage  of  s<^histicated  Job  skills,  pl- 
lo*;  experience  and  other  highly  technical 
skills  acquired  at  high  cost  and  requiring 
long  lead-time  training  requirements; 

Modem  and  viable  missions  be  assigned  to 
the  Air  National  Guard  In  order  to  utilize 
tlie  wealth  of  pilot  experience,  technical 
skills  and  training,  and 

Present  Air  National  Guard  mannhig  and 
equipment  be  continued  until  such  time  as 
new  missions  and  aircraft  arc  assigned  to 
the  several  States;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  resolution 
be  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  Sec- 
re(  aries  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    10 

(Submitted  by  Alabama,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolhia.  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and 
West  Virginia,  relatUig  to  llftUig  60  point  re- 
tirement ceiling.) 

Whereas,  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  cur- 
rently may  be  credited  with  no  more  than 
sixty  (60)  retirement  points  per  year  for  a 
roinbiuiition  of  in.tcUvc  duty  traJi'.hig  and 
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the  fifteen  (16)  points  credited  for  member- 
ship in  the  Ready  Reserve:  and 

Wliersas,  This  results  In  a  maximum  of 
forty-flva  (45)  points  being  creditable  for 
training  assemblies  or  "drills,"  despite  the 
fact  that  forty-eight  (48)  drills  per  year  are 
required  by  law  to  be  scheduled,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  Guardsmen  and 
Rcser\-lsts  perform  each  year  additional  train- 
ing assemblies.  Including  those  for  flight 
training,  airborne  training.  civU  disturbance 
training,  etc.:  and 

Whereas,  The  Reserve  Componen^s  are  tinl- 
fled  In  their  ajrreement  that  lifting  the  sixty 
(60)  point  celling  would  offer  a  significant 
incentive  for  retention  In  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents; and 

Whereas,  It  Is  most  important  that  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense establish  and  support  appropriate 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  lifting  of  the 
sixty  (60)  point  ceiling:  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
Stales  assembled  In  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico, 
this  2eth  day  of  September  1974,  urges  the 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
establish  an  offlcial  position  to  support  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  accomplish  the  lift- 
ing of  the  sixty  (60)  point  limit. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    11 

(Submitted  by  Alabama.  California,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan.  Nebraska.  North  Cuo- 
llna.  Pennsylvania.  Washington  and  West 
Virginia,  relating  to  an  amendment  of  Public 
Law  90-486  to  provide  full  credit  for  past 
technician  service  for  purposes  of  computing 
retirement  annuity.) 

Whereas.  Public  Law  90-486,  00th  Congress, 
S.  3865,  was  enacted  on  August  13,  1968.  to 
cl&rLfy  the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians by  converting  these  technicians  to  Fed- 
eral employee  status:  and 

Whereas,  One  provision  of  this  law  limits 
credit  for  past  technician  service  to  fifty-five 
percent  (55%)  for  retirement  annuity  com- 
putation purposes,  which  has  creeled  an  in- 
equitable situation;  and 

Whereas,  Legislation  was  introduced  In  the 
93rd  Congress  to  correct  this  Inequity  by 
granting  100%  credit  for  prior  service,  and 
this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee;  and 

Whereas,  The  legislation  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  fuU  House  Poet  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Committee  in  the  93rd  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  This  bUl  Is  of  vital  Interest  and 
concern  to  National  Guard  technicians  to 
assure  a  Just  and  honorable  retirement  and 
to  vitalize  the  technician  program  by  allow- 
ing older  technicians  to  retire  when  they  first 
become  eligible;  now 

Therefore,  t>e  It  resoUed,  By  t'ae  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974.  that  this  Association 
supports  this  legislation  and  urges  its  Intro- 
duction in  the  94th  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  ^That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  tho  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  Chairmen  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    H 

(Submitted  by  Arizona,  relating  to  steps 
to  be  taken  to  account  for  American  MIA's 
in  Southeast  Asia.) 

Whereas,  American  military  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  drawn  to  a  close  with 
the  signing  of  a  truce  agreement  calling  for 
return  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war; 
and 

Whereas,  American  military  forces  In  the 
RfpubUc  of  Vietnam  have  been  withdrawn 
to  that  truce  agreement;  and 


Whereas.  Although  almost  five  hundred 
Americans  missing  In  action  and  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  accounted  for 
and  released  from  captivity,  there  remains 
at  least  twelve  hundred  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans yet  unaccounted  for  In  Southeast 
Asia;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  re^>onslbllity  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  to  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  determine  whether  these  men 
are  still  alive  and.  If  so.  to  secure  their  Im- 
mediate release  from  captivity:   now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States.  In 
annual  General  Conference  assembled  this 
26th  day  of  September  1974  at  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  requested  and 
urged  to  take  every  possible  step  and  make 
every  possible  effort  to  account  for  the  more 
thaa  twelve  hundred  American  servicemen 
still  rr>iK.iing  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  se- 
cure the  Immediate  release  from  captivity 
of  those  still  alive;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  President 
of  this  Association  be  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

RESOLUTION    MO.    13 

Submitted  by  Indiana,  relating  to  reducing 
period  of  active  participation  to  three  years 
In  the  Air  National  Guard  for  nonprtor  serv- 
ice enlistees. 

Whereas,  The  military  Is  now  operating 
in  an  all  volunteer  environment;  and 

Wliereas,  The  National  Guard,  under  the 
Total  Force  Policy,  must  maintain  its 
strength;  and 

Whereas.  Six  years  of  active  participation 
In  the  National  Guard,  as  now  required  by 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  policy,  with  ex- 
ception of  certain  skills,  Is  keeping  non-prior 
service  Air  Guard  prospects  from  enlisting; 
and 

Whereas,  With  a  six-year  enlistment  In  the 
Air  National  Guard,  but  only  three  years 
of  active  participation,  with  remaining  three 
years  spent  In  a  non-partlcipatlug  Reserve 
status,  enlistment  would  be  more  appealing; 
and 

Whereas,  Diulng  the  first  three  years  of 
service  many  Guardsmen  will  have  learned 
a  valuable  trade,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
pay  and  allowances,  attained  self-satisfac- 
tion; and  wlU  thereby  continue  active  par- 
ticipation beyond  three  years;  and 

Whereas.  Those  who  do  not  participate 
beyond  three  years  will  provide  a  Reserve 
Force  of  trained  personnel  available  for  active 
duty  In  a  National  emergency  until  comple- 
tion of  other  military  service  obligations; 
now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled In  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974.  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  to  authorize,  as  an 
option,  a  three  (3)  year  obligated  service 
enlistment  with  a  three  (3)  year  commit- 
ment to  be  served  In  a  non-participating 
status  available  for  active  duty  In  a  national 
emergency;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Chief.  National  Guai'd 
Bureau. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    14 

(Submitted  by  Indiana.  North  Carolina 
and  South  Dakota,  relating  to  support  of 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  and  former  Ohio 
National  Guardsmen  Indicted  as  a  result  of 
Kent  State  University  events.) 

Whereas,  In  May  1970,  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  were  called  to  assist  at  Kent 
State  University  where  riotous  persons  were 
assembled  and  creating  disturbances;  and 


Whereas.  Many  unlawful  acts,  to  Include 
the  burning  of  a  public  building  containing 
state  and  federal  property,  bad  been  attrib- 
uted to  these  persons.  Including  mob  demon- 
strations; and 

Whereas,  Ohio  National  Guardsmen  were 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  restoring  of  order 
and  protection  of  property  at  Kent  State 
University;  and 

Whereas.  Recently  a  federal  grand  Jury 
did  Indict  several  Ohio  National  Guardsmen 
and  former  Ohio  National  Guardsmen  for 
unfortunate  circumstances  occurring  during 
their  duty  at  Kent  State  University  as  duly 
ofdered;  now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  assembled  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico, 
this  26th  day  of  September  1974.  does  lend 
its  support  to  the  defense  of  these  Guards- 
men and  former  Guardsmen  who  appeared  to 
be  acting  as  prudently  as  possible  under  most 
difficult  circumstances  and  does  call  upon 
Its  members  to  lend  whatever  support  pos- 
sible to  aid  these  Guardsmen  and  former 
Ohio  National  Guardsmen  so  Involved. 

(Note. — Monetary  contributions  may  be 
sent  to:  Ohio  National  Guard  Assistance 
Fund.  P.O.  Box  660.  Worthlngton,  Ohio 
43085.) 

HESOLTTTlON    NO.    IS  / 

(Submitted     by     California,     relating     to      ^ 
equipment     modernization     In     the     Army 
National  Guard.) 

Whereas.  The  concept  of  peace  through 
preparedness  Is  sound  and  viable  and  must 
continue  to  receive  vigorous  support  In  the 
future.  Preparedness,  with  all  Its  -connota- 
tions relates  most  directly  to  readiness, 
readiness  of  personnel  and  equipment;  and 

Whereas.  During  this  period  of  mandated 
reductions  In  strength,  coupled  with  the 
various  commitments  which  Impact  upon 
equipment  resources,  combat  effectiveness 
of  all  our  forces  must  be  the  prime  consid- 
eration; and 

Whereas.  The  Imposed  reductions  of  all 
Armed  Forces  has  directed  greater  reliance 
upon  the  Reser\'e  Components.  To  comply 
with  the  mandate  to  maintain  fully  manned, 
fully  deployable  units.  It  is  considered  most 
esesntlal  that  the  Army  National  Guard  be 
fully  equipped  and  re-equlpped  continually 
with  modern  assets  to  attain  and  maintain 
the  required  readiness  posture;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  650  M48A3  and  M60 
tanks  which  could  have  been  available  for 
Issue  to  the  ARNG  hare  been  diverted  to 
other  nations  thus  removing  from  Inventory 
modern  equipment  for  more  than  10  Armor 
Battalions;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  150  self-propelled 
artillery  pieces  have  been  diverted  from  the 
U.S.  Army  inventory  which  could  equip 
almost  10  ARNG  Artillery  Battalions;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  1,000  URC-12  series 
radios  have  been  diverted  from  U.S.  Army 
Inventory  at  a  time  when  ARNG  i-eadlness 
is  hampered  by  lack  of  communications 
equipment;  and 

Whereas,  Army  National  Guard  strength 
goals  and  training  objectu-es  are  being 
achieved.  Sustaining  and  maintaining  the 
preparedness  of  personnel  Is  dependent 
upon,  to  a  high  degree,  the  provisioning  of 
adequate  quantities  of  modern  equipment 
In  a  timely  fashion;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  In  Conference  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  this  26th  day  of  September  1974,  In- 
sists on  a  program  for  distribution  to  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  modern  equipment 
essential  to  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
ARNG  and  urge  that  positive  action  be 
taken  to  achieve  complete  modernization  in 
consonance  with  the  Nation's  Industrial  ca- 
pability, and  the  essential  role  of  the  ARNG 
in  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
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RESOLUTION   NO.    16 


(Submllted   by   Conwectlcut,   relating   to 
the  awarding  of  the  National  Defense  Service 
->.  Medal    to  Active   NationtU   Guardsmen   and 
''Keady  Reservists.) 

Whereas.  The  present  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  is  to  award  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal  to  any  person  who  serves  on 
active  duty,  but  not  to  Include  active  duty 
for  training;  and 

Whereas,  The  Departments  of  Defense. 
Army  and  Air  Force  have  stated  that  high 
levels  of  mobilization-readiness  will  be  re- 
quired of  the  National  Oiiard  and  Reserve 
since  it  is  now  national  defense  policy  to 
coaslder  the  National  Guard  and  other  re- 
serve components  as  the  first  resources  for 
augmentation  of  the  active  forces  in  future 
national  emergencies;  and    ' 

Whereas,  National  Guardsmen  and  Ready 
Reservists  are  required  to  and  do  maiiitaln 
combat-readiness  equal  to  that  of  active  serv- 
ice and  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the 
nation  by  providing  a  standby  force  ready 
for  inunediate  service  if  and  when  such  need 
should  arise;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  By  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  as- 
.sembled  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974.  that  this  Association 
requests  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to  ini- 
tiate such  action  as  required  to  authorize  the 
awarding  of  the  National  Defense  Service 
Medal  to  all  active  Guardsmen  and  Ready 
Reservists;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Army  and  Air 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committees  as  an 
Agenda  item. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    17 

(SubmitteJ  by  Indiana,  relating  to  drill  pay 
for  Air  National  Guard  high  school  seniors 
prior  to  entering  Air  Force  basic  traming.) 

Whereas,  High  school  seniors  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  are  authorized  drill  pay  while 
waiting  Army  Basic  Training;  and 

Whereas,  High  school  seniors  In  the  Air 
National  Guard  are  not  autlioriued  drill 
pay  while  awaiting  Air  Force  Basic  Train- 
lug;  and 

Whereas,  The  motivations  of  prospective 
recruits  in  a  no-draft  environment  have 
changed  so  completely  that  additional  in- 
centives are  needed;  and 

Whereas,  The  authorization  of  drill  pay 
for  ANG  high  school  seniors  awaiting  active 
duty  for  training  would : 

Provide  a  strong  incentive  to  the  pros- 
pective recruit,  namely  the  opportunity  to 
earn  additional  money; 

Satisfy  the  inequity  now  existing  between 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard; 

Allow  the  Air  National  Guard  commander 
to  assist  trainees  in  making  a  gradual  transi- 
tion into  the  military  through  orientation 
periods  in  order  to  insure  rapid  progress 
upon  entry  on  active  duty  for  training,  and 

Give  the  new  recruit  his  first  experience 
of  military  life  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  enlistment  by  requiring  attendance  at 
important   training  assemblies;    now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled m  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974,  strongly  urge  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  authorize  drill 
pay  for  Air  National  Guard  high  school 
seniors  prior  to  miiial  entry  on  active  duly 
for  training;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  A'r  Force. 

RESOLUTION    NO.  IB 

(Submitted  by  Connecticut,  relating  to 
granting  stand-by  privileges  to  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  on  DOD  air- 
craft to  all  overseas  points.) 


Whereas.  The  National  Guard  Association 
of  the  United  States  Is  vitally  interested  in 
resolving  the  problems  of  recruiting  and  re- 
taining qualUied  individuals  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  re- 
peatedly has  expressed  concern  about  main- 
taining authorized  strength  levels;  and 

Whereas,  With  the  all-volunteer  environ- 
ment and  the  zero  draft,  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves  are  confronted  with  serioiis 
problems  of  recruiting  and  retaining  quali- 
fied personnel;  and 

Whereas,  The  States  already  are  experi- 
encing serious  difficulty  recruiting  and  re- 
taining qualified  personnel;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
national  defense  posture;  and 

Whereas,  Members  of  rae  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  are  allowed  to  fly  on  a  space- 
available  basis  as  passengers  between  the 
CONUS  and  all  overseas  area-s  on  DoD-owned 
or  controlled  aU-craf  t;  and 

Whereas,  Members  of  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents are  allowed  to  travel  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis  as  passengers  only  between  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  CONUS  on 
Dod-owned  or  controlled  aircraft;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  iVFsociation  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974,  does  hereby  request 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  take  such 
action  as  necessary  to  change  DoD  Regula- 
tion 4514.13-R  to  allow  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  to  fiy  on  a 
space-available  basis  as  passengei-s  between 
the  CONUS  and  all  overseas  areas  on  DoD- 
owned  or  controlled  aircraft  in  accordance 
with  privileges  equal  to  those  available  to 
Armed   Forces   Active   Duty   personnel;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Chief,  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau;  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defent^e  for  Reserve  Forces  and  the  Army  and 
Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committees. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     19 

Submitted  by  California,  relating  to  usage 
of  military  rank  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Whereas.  The  Veterans  Administration 
traditionally  has  used  the  deceased  veterans' 
military  rank  on  markers  and  headstones; 
and 

Whereas.  This  Is  the  veteran's  highest  rank 
for  his  period  of  active  federal  service;  and 

Whereas.  This  procedure  fails  to  take  Into 
account  any  higher  rank  the  veteran  may  be 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  further  military  serv- 
ice in  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve;  and 

Whereas.  This  procedure  is  discriminatory 
and  does  result  in  a  headstone  or  marker  with 
less  than  the  highest  federally  recognized 
military  rank  earned  by  such  veteran;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  in 
Conference  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  this 
26th  day  of  September  1974,  petition  the 
Congress  to  direct  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion henceforth  to  use  the  highest  federally 
recognized  military  rank  on  all  headstones, 
markers  and  related  documents  for  deceased 
veterans  entitled  to  such  veterans'  benefits. 

RESOLUTION    NO.  20 

Submitted  by  Virginia,  relating  to  DOD 
reassumlug  the  fundli.g  of  the  selective  serv- 
ii:e  ssytems'  national  guard  training  program. 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense 
places  full  reliance  upon  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Syf>t«m,  to  meet  its  manpower  mobiliza- 
tion reqiwibinenis  in  a  tmtional  emergtucy; 
and 

Where.is,  The  DoD  would  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  meet  its  manpower  require- 
ineni.-.  in  an  orderly,  equitable  and  timely 
manner  in  a  national  emergency  witliout 
the  services  of  the  specially  trained  Selective 
Service  National  Guard  olflcers;  and 


Whereas,  The  DoD  has  utilized  the  services 
of  these  Selective  Service  National  Guard 
officers  in  national  emergencies  from  1940  to 
the  present  date,  during  which  time 
14,916,741  men  were  inducted  Into  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  thousands  of 
others  were  Induced  to  enlist  in  all  services 
Including  the  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard; 
and 

Whereas,  The  DoD  now  exercises  full  con- 
trol over  these  comparatively  few  designated 
Selective  Service  National  Guard  officers  ear- 
marked for  duty  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  In  a  national  emergency,  including 
almost  all  aspects  of  their  service,  includ- 
ing rentention,  promotion,  conduct,  wearing 
of  the  uniform  and  educational  require- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  The  Selective  Service  System  will 
at  best  only  derive  corollary  benefits  from 
this  force  of  National  Guard  officers  and  the 
DoD  stands  to  be  the  principal  beneficiary 
of  this  specially  trained  force;  and 

Whereas,  The  reason  for  existence  of  these 
designated  National  Guard  officers  is  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  prospective  mobiliza- 
tion  requirements  of  the  Armed  Services; 
and 

Whereas,  The  DoD  haa  funded  the  costs 
Incident  to  the  maintenance  of  this  Selec- 
tive Service  National  Guard  force  from  1938 
to  June  1972,  and  even  now  has  never  pub- 
licly stated  this  funding  should  not  be  con- 
tinued as  a  proper  DoD  budget  item;  and 

Whereas.  The  Selective  Sei-vlce  System 
never  was  required  by  any  department  or 
agency  to  provide  funds  for  this  National 
Guard  program  from  its  own  appropriations 
until  directed  to  do  so  in  June  1972  by  the 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and 

Whereas,  The  current  requirement  for  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  fund  this  Na- 
tional Guard  program  for  the  DoD  has  no 
more  basis  or  validity  than  requiring  the 
DoD  to  reimburse  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  costs  it  Incurs  incident  to  delivery 
of  registrants  to  the  Armed  Forces  Examin- 
ing and  Entrance  Stations  for  physical  ex- 
amination and  induction;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  "Hiat  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  recommends  that  the  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  resume  the  fund- 
ing through  the  National  Guard  Bureau  of 
the  Selective  Service  Sections  of  the  several 
State  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  De- 
tachments. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    21 

Submitted  by  Minnesota,  relating  to  De- 
partment of  Army  mandatory  promotion 
consideration. 

Whereas,  Section  3366,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  specifies  consideration  for  pro- 
motion on  a  "best  qnalifled"  basis  for  all 
Reserve  Component  officers  in  grades  of  First 
Lieutenant,  Captain  and  Major,  and  requires 
that  80%  of  those  considered  for  the  first 
time  be  recommended  by  the  Board;  and 

Whereas.  Sections  3843  and  3848,  "Htle  10, 
United  States  Code,  specifies  age  and  service 
criteria  for  mandatory  removal  from  an  ac- 
tive statvis  of  Reserve  Component  officers  In 
the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  or  below; 
and 

Whei-eas,  The  separate  States  devise  and 
operate  Officer  Career  Guidance  Programs 
for  National  Guard  officers,  based  on  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  above  cited  laws; 
and 

Whereas,  Data  now  compiled  makes  It  ap- 
parent that  selection  boards  convened  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  3366,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  consideration  of  pro- 
motions from  Captain  to  Major  and  Major  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  recently  have  used  some 
type  of  artificial  or  arbitrary  age  criteria  in 
considering  officers  being  fuUy  qualified; 
and 

Whereas,    Selection    boards,    so   convened, 
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have  failed  to  comply  with  the  legal  require- 
ment to  recommend  80 '.i  of  those  considered 
lor  the  first  time;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  not  possible  for  the  sepa- 
rate States  to  operate  reasonable  and  mean-' 
ingful  Officer  Career  Guidance  Programs 
when  criteria  other  than  that  established  by 
law  is  used  by  the  convening  authority;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Nation- 
al Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  in 
Conference  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this 
26th  day  of  September  1974,  urges  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Army  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  arbitrary  or 
artificial  age  criteria  in  consideration  of  rec- 
ommending fully  qualified  officers  for  pro- 
motion and  urge  compliance  with  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  80%  of  those  con- 
sidered for  the  first  time  be  recommended. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    23 

(Submitted  by  Maine,  relating  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Aviation  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  u>  tb«  saved  pay 
entitlement  for  members  of  Reserve  compo- 
nents not  serving  on  active  duty.) 

Whereas.  The  saved  pay  provision  of  Pub- 
lic Law  (PL  93-294)  has  been  Interpreted  to 
limit  the  saved  pay  entitlement  for  Reserve 
members  not  serving  on  active  duty  to  the 
new  rates;   and 

Whereeis,  This  established  a  precedent  for 
distinguishing  between  Inactive  duty  and 
active  duty  hazardous  duty  pay  entitlements; 
and 

Whereas,  Officers  and  warrant  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  are  called 
on  to  make  frequent  flights  while  In  an  In- 
active duty  status;   and 

Whereas,  Tlie  exposure  to  hazard  Is  the 
same  regardless  of  duty  status  of  the  Indi- 
viduals Involved;  and 

Whereas,  These  officers  and  warrant  officers 
may  be  comp)ensated  at  a  lower  rate  than 
their  counterparts  who  are  in  an  active  duty 
status;  now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  ITiat  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  St-ates.  as- 
sembled at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  this  26th 
day  of  September  1974,  strongly  urges  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  establisl.  an  official 
position  to  support  appropriate  legislation 
lifting  this  discriminatory  provision  of  Pub- 
lic Law  (PL  93-294)  which  precludes  equality 
of  entitlements  for  Inactive  duty  service  un- 
der the  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pav  Act  of 
1974. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    23 

(Svibmltted  by  Georgia,  relating  to  the  re- 
quirement for  increasing  the  Air  National 
Guard  technical  ceiling.) 

Wliereas,  Tlie  Air  National  Guard  Is  being 
equipped  with  modern,  sophisticated  weapon 
systems  which  greatly  huprove  the  combat 
capability  of  the  Air  National  Guard  as  an 
essential   element   of  the  Total  Force;    and 

Whereas,  The  operation  and  maintenance 
of  these  more  sophisticated  weapon  systems 
require  a  rlgnlflcant  Increase  In  the  number 
of  Air  National  Guard  technicians;  and 

Whereas,  The  number  of  Air  National 
Guard  technicians  which  may  be  employed 
is  limited  to  22.550  by  the  Legislative  Re- 
port on  P.L.  92-119;  and 

Whereas,  The  Air  Force  recognized  a  re- 
quirement of  23,500  Air  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians as  essential  for  the  production  of 
required  combat  readiness;   now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  In  Conference  assembled  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rl-o  this  26th  day  of  September 
1974.  does  direct  the  President  of  this  As- 
Mv-sation  to  seek  legislation  to  increase  the 
number  of  Air  National  Guard  technicians 
V.  hich  may  o"  employed;  and 

Be  is  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sena^«  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mlitee,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    24 

(Submitted  by  Georgia  and  Oklahoma,  th* 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve 
Affairs  be  made  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Reserve  Affairs,  reporting  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.) 

Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  di- 
rected a  greater  reliance  on  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  In  our  national  defense  establish- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  Issues  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  regarding  force  reductions,  programs, 
procurement,  funding,  personnel  actions,  etc., 
are  resolved  within  the  Services,  with  de- 
cisions recommended  to  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

Whereas,  The  single  spokesman  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  is  not  at  a  level  where 
his  voice  can  be  heard;  and 

Whereas,  Total  Force  Implementation  re- 
quires that  the  Guard  and  Reserve  be  con- 
sidered on  the  same  basis  as  the  Regular 
establishment:  and 

Whereas,  There  are  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  in  Comptroller,  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, Installations  and  Logistics,  Intelli- 
gence, International  Security  Affairs,  Public 
Affairs.  Telecommunications,  and  Manpower, 
the  latter  including  Reserve  Affairs,  at  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  level;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  in 
Conference  assembled  In  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  this  26th  day  of  September  1974, 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  recommendation  that 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve 
Affairs  be  made  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Reserve  Affairs,  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  25 

(Submitted  by  New  Jersey,  relating  to  aw- 
tliorlty  for  the  award  of  the  Air  Force  com- 
mendation and  meritorious  service  medals.) 

Whereas,  In  March  of  1974,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  delegated  to  State  Ad- 
jutants General  and  to  Army  Nationa'  Gvtard 
Commanders  hi  the  grade  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral or  higher,  authority  to  approve  awju-ds 
of  Army  Commendation  Medals  to  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  in  the  grade 
of  Colonel  and  below  under  their  command 
or  staff  jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas,  Also  in  March  1974.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  further  delegated  to  State 
Adjutants  General  and  to  Army  National 
Guard  Commanders  in  the-  grade  of  Major 
General,  authority  to  approve  awards^  of  the 
Army  Meritorious  Service  Medal  to  retiring 
or  deceased  personnel  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  Colonel  and  below  and 
to  non-retiring  personnel  regardless  of  grade 
under  their  command  or  staff  Jurisdiction; 
and 

Wliereas.  The  standards  for  the  respective 
award  of  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
and  the  Army  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  and  the 
Air  Force  Meritorious  Service  Medal  are 
similar;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  for  the  State  Ad- 
jutants General  and  National  Guard  General 
Officer  Commanders  to  have,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, consistent  policy  and  authority  for 
the  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  this  Asso- 
ciation forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the 
Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Committee  with 
the  request  that  they  intercede  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  to  secure  delega- 
tion of  authority  for  the  award  of  the  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal  and  the  Air 
Force  Meritorious  Service  Medul  to  the  same 
level  as  has  been  df>ne  by  I'.ie  Dpparlmeiit  of 
the  Army, 


RESOLUTION  NO.  26 


(Submitted  by  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Micliigan,  Montana,  and  New  Jersey,  relatiiiK 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  F-lois  weapon 
system.) 

Whereas,  The  F-106  is  an  aircraft  which 
has  been  otpimlzed  for  bomber  interception; 
and 

Whereas,  The  P-106  has  a  MACH  2  tactical 
environment  capability  with  a  500-mile  com- 
bat radius  and  can  achieve  a  rapid  scramble 
with  a  single  operator;  and 

Whereas,  There  have  been  no  new  modi- 
fications programmed  since  1970  when  the 
F-106  was  first  introduced  Into  the  ANG; 
and 

Whereas,  Aircraft  fatigue  tests  indicate  the 
basic  airframe  can  exceed  the  1990  time  per- 
iod of  life  span;  and 

Whereas,  There  also  exists  a  known  cap- 
ability for  the  upgrading  of  weapon  systems 
to  Include  a  look  down  capability,  digital  de- 
sign, clean  scope,  all  aspects  of  high  altitude 
encounter  capability,  and  large  volume  air 
space  surveillance;  now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommends that  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
aggressively  support  the  Air  Force  In  en- 
hancing the  F-106  weapon  system  by  modi- 
fying the  MA-1  system  with  APG  63  radar; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Chairmen 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees.  Chief. 
National  Guard  Bureau,  and  CINCNORAD/ 
Commander  ADC. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  37 

(Submitted  by  Minnesota,  relatuig  to  the 
examination  for  Federal  recognition  in  the 
next  higher  grade.) 

Whereas,  Officers  of  the  National  Guard  are 
prohibited  from  wearing  the  Insignia  of  the 
higher  grade  when  promoted  on  State  orders 
until  federal  recognition  of  their  promotion 
has  been  granted;  and 

Whereas.  Delay  of  several  months  In  being 
able  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  higher  grade 
is  being  experienced  by  officers  promoted  on 
State  orders  due  to  admlnlstrat^ye  proce.-*ing; 
and 

Whereas,  The  board  of  officers  determines 
whether  the  applicant  for  promotion  meets 
the  medical,  moral,  and  professional  qualiii- 
cations  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  grade 
and  position  for  which  recommended;    ik'W 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rice, 
this  26th  day  of  September  1974.  requests 
that  the  National  Guard  Bureau  Initiate 
such  proposed  changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  amend  Sections  3363  i-nd  8363  of  Title  10. 
United  Stats  Code,  so  as  to  permit  examina- 
tion for  federal  recognition  In  the  next 
higher  grade  prior  to  complethig  inliiimiim 
years  of  promotion  service. 

'  RESOLl-TTION  NO.  28 

(Submitted  by  the  Co  monwealth  nf 
Puerto  Rico,  relating  to  the  support  of  the 
Nation  of  Honduras.) 

Whereas,  The  people  of  Hondura.s  have  suf- 
fered a  staggering  blow  from  tnc  itiipact  of 
Hurricane  FlPl;   and 

Whereas,  This  tragedy  Included  the  los.s  of 
life  of  several  thousands  of  citizens  and  ma- 
terial losses  of  millions  of  dollars  to  this 
great  country;  and 

Whereas,  'These  great  losses  will  adveisely 
atiect  the  entire  economy  and  well  being  of 
the  fine  people  of  Honduras;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Guard  of  t!)e  United 
State.s,  throughout  the  centuries,  have 
always  responded  both  spiritually  and  ma- 
terially to  all  ill  dire  need  of  aid  and  com- 
I'ort;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
assembled  in  Sau  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  this  26tU 
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dny  of  September  1974,  urges  al!  Slate  delc- 
Kailous  to  do  their  utmost  with  whatever 
jneivna  are  avaliable  to  them  and  at  their 
clisposal.  to  helf  the  people  of  Honduras  In 

.!iis  uagl2  chapter  of  their  history. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fio'ht  for  human  rights  has  been  an  im- 
!  ortant  part  of  our  national  histoiy. 
Americans  can  be  vei7  proud  of  our  her- 
itage of  struggle  against  domestic  racial, 
religious,  and  economic  discrimination. 
These  efforts  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
however,  must  not  become  a  source  of 
smug  satisfaction.  There  Is  always  more 
to  be  done,  both  here  and  abroad. 

A  quarter-century  ago  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  endoi-sed  the 
Genocide  Conyention.  the  first  human 
rights  document  which  that  body  con- 
sidered. The  United  States  was  one  of 
the  piincipal  leaders  in  drafting  tiiat 
document.  Indeed,  President  Truman 
took  the  major  leadarsliip  in  pu.shiiig  for 
a  genocide  convention.  In  the  interven- 
ing years,  evei-y  President  of  the  United 
Stiites,  has  supported  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Seventy-five  nations.  Including 
all  our  major  allies,  have  ratified  this 
treaty.  It  seems  an  anomaly,  therefore, 
that  a  nation  which  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  would  fail  to  ratify 
this  basic  and  fundamental  document  of 
liberty. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  treaty  is  on  the 
calendar.  That  treaty  is  not  up  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now,  not 
up  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
up  to  any  other  body  but  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stales.  We  can  ratify  it.  It  is 
vip  to  us.  The  United  States  must  not 
delay  any  longer.  The  time  to  reassert  our 
leadership  in  this  field  is  long  past  due. 
We  should  act. 


Bources  Technology  Satellite  (ESTS)  and  re- 
questing our  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of 
establishing  an  operational  ERT8  system. 

We  have  been  apprised  of  the  many  appli- 
cations of  this  remarkable  spacecraf*-.  by  rep- 
resentatives of  both  NASA  and  the  AMES 
Research  Center.  lu  addlllou,  representa- 
tives from  our  Legislature  as  well  as  our  De- 
partment of  Planning  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment have  attended  ERTS  seminars  on 
land  use  application  and  sensor  imagery  In- 
terpretation both  at  Moffett  Field,  California, 
and  Sioux  FaUs,  South  Dakota. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  fuU  bene  tits  of  ERTS  imagery, 
which  reduces  each  of  our  eight  itJands  to 
thunibnaU  proportions,  because  of  the  small - 
ness  of  our  Island  State.  We  are  optimistic, 
however,  that  future  interpretative  reflne- 
inents  through  electronic  expansion  will  be 
more   fruitful   In   this   regard. 

OX  more  immediate  promise  is  the  hard 
copy  photo  imagery  currently  otfered  by 
NAiiA-AMES  employing  U-2  high  level  air- 
craft. Land  use  inventories,  photo  mapping, 
and  shoreline  defimtion  are  but  a  few  of 
the  benefits  we  soon  hope  to  realize  upon 
completion  of  UighU  sdieUuled  for  HawaU 
in  September  of  this  year. 

In  cuiiClu&lon,  we  fuUy  support  the  Intent 
of  S.  2350  and  S.  3484  to  assign  the  EBTS 
system  to  a  federal  mission  agency,  thereby 
assuring  tlie  coiitlnulng  avallabilily  of  a 
valuable  intorinatlon  souite  and  deoisiou- 
makhig  tool. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  comment  iipoa  tlie  most  worthwhile  legis- 
lation and  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  hi 
aohievlug  Its  early  enactment.  If  we  can  be 
01  any  luither  assistance,  please  feel  free  to 
contact   us   at   any    time. 

V.'ith  \\arm  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.roRCE  R.  Ariyoshi, 

A'.'tiiig  Governor. 


HAV/AH  SUPPORTS  ERTS 
CONTINUITY 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Hawaii  is 
one  of  our  smallest  States  and,  while 
this  lends  to  ERTS  Imagei-y  that  Is  of 
"thumbnail"  proportions,  Acting  Gov. 
George  R.  Ariyoshi  nevertheless  supports 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  cm-rent  ly  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Let  me  read  part  of  what 
he  wrote  me : 

fWJe  fully  support  the  Intent  of  S.  2350 
and  S.  3484  to  a.<:slgn  the  ERTS  system  to  a 
Federal  mission  agency,  thereby  assuring  the 
continuhjg  availability  of  a  valuable  infor- 
mation .source  and  decisionmaking  tool. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
r..".  follows : 

Honolulu,  Ha  v.- ah,  JuIi/  25, 1971. 
lion.  Frank  E.  Moss. 

Cliaiiman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space    Sciences.    U.S.   Senate.    Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Mos:3  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  and   enclosures  of  June  24, 
1974,  addressed  to  Governor  Burns,  Inform- 
ing us  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Earth  Re- 


INDLPENDKNT  REFINERS'  CRUDE 
OIL  SUPPLY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Mon- 
day the  Subcommittee  on  Budgeting, 
Management  and  Expenditures  con- 
ducted an  all-daj'  hearing  on  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  independent  re- 
finers in  obtaining  ci-ude  oil.  Their  basic 
pi-oblem  is  indecision  at  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  It  has  delayed  issu- 
ing regulations  essential  to  equitable 
sharing  of  ci-ude. 

This  morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  FEA 
Administrator  Sawhill  in  which  the  im- 
pressive testimony  is  summarized.  I  asked 
that  he  implement  the  regulations  by 
Monday,  November  25. 

So  that  Members  may  be  kept  inform- 
ed on  this  matter  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Sawhill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  RtcoRn, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatf, 
Wa.ihivgton.  D.C,  November  21. 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Sawhill, 

.Adininistraior,  Federal  Energy  Adminiatra- 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Administrator  Sawhill:  On  Mon- 
day. 18  November,  the  Subcoimnlttee  on 
Budgeting,  Management  and  Expenditures 
held  a  hearing  on  the  problems  of  Independ- 
ent reflners  under  the  present  system  of 
pricing  and  allocation  of  crude  oil,  and  on 
the  dilatory  manner  In  which  the  Federal 
Energy  Adnilni-stratlon  has  sought  to  resolve 
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these  problems  through  additional  and  nec- 
ef5sary  regulations. 

A  copy  of   the  transcript  of  the  hearlne 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

With  virtual  unanimity,  those  testlfyln? 
Hdvocated  Immediate  PEA  action  to  provide 
old  oil  entitlements  to  Independent  and 
small  reflners.  While  certain  of  those  testify. 
»ng  suggested  possible  Improvements  to 
the  proposed  regulations  and  advised  the 
subcommittee  that  they  would  bring  their 
suggestions  to  the  attention  of  your  agency 
by  the  22  November  deadline  for  comments 
these  witnesses  all  felt  strongly  that  im- 
mediacy of  FEA  action  to  Implement  the 
pro!?ram  was  more  Important  than  delay  to 
perfect  the  regulations.  In  this  regard  th« 
testimony  adduced  at  our  hearing  demon- 
.strated  without  exception  that  this  matter 
has  been  imder  careful  studv  by  FEA  for 
many  months,  that  repeated '  commitments 
to  take  acUon  have  not  been  honored,  and 
thit  agency  inaction  lia.s  strongly  contrib- 
uted to  a  very  detrlmeuui  competlUve 
sltuaUon  for  the  independent  and  siaall  re- 
tiuero  aud  their  independent  marketer 
c  ustoniero. 

WiUiam  Johii-ion  a  former  FE.^  a.=slstant 
admUiistrator  tesUfled  as  to  the  serious 
pMght  of  the  Independent  reflners  parUcu- 
larly  along  the  northern  tier  of  states,  and 
while  he  favored  ellmUiaUon  of  the  two-tlei 
pricing  system  and  other  longer  term  meas- 
m-ea  as  a  means  of  achieving  crude  oil  price 
equalization  he  agreed  thut  awarding  old  oil 
entitlements  to  relinera  may  be  a  necessary 
interim   action. 

The  Immediate  concern  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  was  the  current  ecouotnic  im- 
pact of  the  two-tier  price  system  on  in- 
dependent refiners  and  marketers  who  lacli 
adequate  access  to  domestic  old  oil.  The 
subcoaunittce  heard  that  reductions  In  re- 
finery runs  are  ■severe  In  many  parts  of  the 
counuy.  A  state  offlclra  and  other  witnesses 
evinced  a  serious  doubt  whether  there  would 
be  sufficient  available  heating  oil  and  rtsldual 
fuel  If  severe  weather  conditions  developed 
during  the  winter  with  Independent  refin- 
eries operating  at  such  reduced  rates.  A 
number  of  Important  independent  reflners 
also  pointed  out  that  they  have  experienced 
suhiUutlal  operating  losses  or  substantially 
reduced  earulugs  in  the  last  calendar  quarter 
as  a  result  of  the  governmenfs  failure  to  act. 
The  actual  collapse  or  Imminent  ccllapse  of 
iudependeiit  marketers  reliant  upon  high 
prU>d  product  In  times  In  which  products 
are  hi  relative  surplus  was  also  detailed. 

Also,  In  the  course  of  our  hearing,  v<e  found 
that  FEA  has  failed  to  provide  for  these 
small  reflners  with  an  old  oil  supply  greater 
than  the  national  average,  but  rather  treats 
them  as  If  they  were  mr.Jor  Integrated  oil 
companies.  The  number  of  such  firms  and 
their  total  refining  capacity  may  be  a  small 
percentage  of  the  national  total,  but  tlie 
additional  expense  of  purchasing  entitle- 
ments could  v.Teak  hardships  on  them  far 
beyond  any  "equalization"  benefits  derived 
therefrom.  Indeed,  some  of  them  will  be 
driven  out  of  bu.slns.ss  altogether.  It  was 
urged  strongly  that  FE.\  amend  Its  final 
regulation  slightly  by  exempting  small  re- 
finers from  the  requirement  of  buying  en- 
titlements in  cover  any  excess  old  oil.  JhU 
should  not  cause  a  delay  In  Implementing 
the  program  since  a  simple  proviso  v.ould 
talte  care  of  the  matter. 

After  hearing  the  testimony.  It  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  enough  time  has  been  taken  In 
moving  these  new  regulation*  to  final  issue, 
and  that  FEA  has  both  the  authority  and 
the  basic  Information  with  which  to  act 
Inunedlately. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  final 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  oUocatlon 
of  old  oil  to  Independent  refiners  be  Issued 
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by  PEA  by  25  November.  Every  day  lost  In  the 
process  may  postpone  by  months  their  relief 
to  the  smaller  refiners,  many  of  whom  are 
in  the  northern  tier  states.  For  them,  it  baa 
become  a  serious  matter  of  economic  ex- 
istence. 

I  appreciate  your  Immediate  consideration 
of  this     matter,  and  await  your  timely  de> 
clslon  with  special  concern. 
Very  truly  your, 

Lee  Metcalf. 


in  this  area;  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  on  It. 


A  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  McIntyre  in  support  of  a  bill 
recently  introduced  by  them,  S.  3983,  the 
Federal  Domestic  Development  Bank 
Act.  This  bill  would  establish  a  Federal 
Domestic  Development  Bank  to  provide 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  support  and  expansion  of 
public  facilities  and  private  businesses 
in  economically  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  need  for  such  an  entity  is  ob- 
vious— and  is  becoming  more  crit^'al 
each  day  as  our  economic  situation  wors- 
ens. The  cost  of  capital,  even  for  the 
most  "blue-chip"  projects,  is  at  an  all 
time  liigh  and  in  many  cases  is  simply 
unavailable  at  any  price.  This  means 
venture  capital  is  even  tighter  and  such 
capital  in  those  areas  where  the  economy 
is  in  the  worst  shape  is  virtually  non- 
existent. As  a  result,  we  are  being  backed 
into  a  corner  where  capital-starved  areas 
are  trapper  in  a  situation  over  wliich 
they  have  no  practical  control.  An  ade- 
quately funded  financing  entity  directed 
particularly  at  those  areas  in  the  most 
trouble  could  provide  a  key — both  for 
those  areas  and,  by  increasing  overall 
productivity,  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  of 
economic  development  for  some  time.  My 
study  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  availability  of  capital — 
particularly  venture  or  risk  capital  Is, 
along  with  entrepreneuiship,  the  secret 
of  such  development.  This  conclusion 
naturally  led  to  an  interest  in  develop- 
ment banking.  The  bill  introduced  by 
Senators  McIntyre  and  Javits  repre- 
sents a  well  conceived  approach  to  this 
problem  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  proposal  early  in  the  next  Congress. 

When  the  bill  is  under  consideration,  I 
hope  to  raise  several  po.«;sible  amend- 
ments designed  to  accomplish  three  ma- 
jor purposes:  First,  narrow  the  focus 
of  the  bank's  activities  to  those  proj- 
ects most  likely  to  expand  employment 
opportmiities  in  depressed  i-ural  or  ur- 
ban areas;  second,  Increase  the  levels  of 
funding  available  to  the  bank;  and  third, 
assm-e  that  the  bank  will  operate  in  close 
proximity  with  those  it  is  intended  to 
serve  and  will  maintain  a  risk-loving 
posture  as  benefits  an  entity  intended  to 
be  a  source  of  venture  capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  my  colleagues 
from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  for 
their  creative  and  much  needed  initiative 


COST-BENEFIT  ASSESSMENT  OF 
POLLUTION  AND  SAFETY  RE- 
QUIREMENTS   ON    AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  no 
secret,  especially  to  Michigan  residents, 
that  the  American  automotive  industi-y 
is  in  a  deep  economic  recession. 

As  sales  plummet,  major  car  manu- 
facturers lay  off  workers,  and  the  effects 
of  plant  shutdowns  and  slowdowns  are 
felt  throughout  the  economy. 

As  usual,  there  has  been  no  long-range 
planning  on  how  to  counter  effectively  a 
recession  in  an  industry  on  which  the 
good  Ileal th  of  the  entiie  economy  rests. 

And  of  course,  with  each  new  layoff, 
the  sense  of  urgency  to  act  quickly  in- 
creases and  long-range  considerations 
are  put  off  for  still  another  day. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  morato- 
rium on  Crovemment-mandated  safety 
and  pollution  devices  would  help  keep 
down  the  price  of  buying  and  operating 
new  cars,  thereby  encouraging  more 
people  to  buy  new  cars. 

While  I  ti-ust  that  Congress  will  not 
miss  this  moment  to  launch  serious  con- 
sideration of  how  this  Nation  can  achieve 
a  viable  economy  not  based  on  ever-in- 
creasing sales  of  new  cars,  the  question 
at  hand  is  whether  Congress  should  im- 
pose a  moratorium  on  safety  and  pollu- 
tion control  requirements  and  whether 
such  a  moratorium  would  boost  car  sales. 

As  much  as  each  of  us  want  to  re- 
verse the  current  economic  recession,  I 
believe  that  few  advocate  the  scrapping 
of  safety  and  pollution  requirements 
wiiose  benefits  exceed  their  costs. 

So  tliat  Congress  need  not  act  during 
this  time  of  stress  without  the  benefit 
of  an  impartial  cost-benefit  assessment 
of  pollution  and  safety  requirements, 
last  month  I  asked  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  stud,v  and  provide 
firm  conclusions  on  which  requirements 
reviewed  are  cost  justified. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
gressional board  which  decides  which 
projects  the  office  undertakes  will  con- 
sider my  request  at  its  December 
meeting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Cli  airman.  Technology  Assessment  Board, 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Russell  Senate  Office  B^iilding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Questions  have  been 
raised  with  respect  to  government-man- 
dated application  of  safety  and  emission 
technology  In  the  automobile  industry 
which  I  hope  will  Interest  you  In  your  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman  of  the  Technology  As- 
sessinent  Board  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 

In  a  series  of  recent  speeches,  Richard  C. 
Oerstenberg,  Chairman  of  the  Oeneral 
Motors  Corporation  called  for  a  three-year 


moratorium  on  new  government  safety  and 
antipollution  equipment  for  cars  and  asked 
Congress  to  review  the  "cost-benefit  rela- 
tionship of  equipment  already  on  our  cars 
with  an  eye  to  which  of  it  can  be  removed.  " 
Citing  Inflation  and  rising  costs,  Mr. 
Oerstenberg  contended  that  some  govern- 
ment-mandated equipment  may  represent 
"cost  without  value."  We  claimed  that  gov- 
ernment-mandated devices  added  to  OM 
cars  in  the  last  four  model  years  cost  an 
average  of  $270  a  car  over  the  past  four  years. 
In  view  of  the  mounting  concern  about 
inflation  and  critical  role  of  automobUe  pro- 
duction in  the  American  economy,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  con- 
sumer and  environmental  protection  re- 
quirements which  have  been  imposed  on  the 
automobile  Industry  over  the  years.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  that  It  would  be  wise  to  as- 
sess the  cost-benefit  relationship  of  automo- 
tive equipment  such  as  air  bags  and  Im- 
proved antipollution  devices  which  will  be 
required  In  the  future  imder  existing  legis- 
lation. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  might  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate agency  to  undertake  the  proposed 
cost-benefit  studies.  As  stated  in  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Act  of  1972  (CPL  92- 
484),  which  established  OTA,  the  purp>oRe  of 
this  agency  Is  to  equip  Congress  "with  new 
and  efl'ectlve  biological,  economic,  social, 
and  political  effects"  of  technological  ap- 
plications; and  to  serve  as  an  aid  "in  the 
legislative  assessment  of  matters  pending 
before  the  Congress,  particularly  in  thosp 
instances  where  the  Federal  government 
may  be  called  upon  to  consider  support  for, 
or  management  or  regulation  of,  techno- 
logical applications."  Since  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  requirements  in  question. 
Congress  should  undertake  their  reassess- 
ment. As  an  advisory  arm  of  Congress,  OTA 
would  seem  the  logical  and  appropriate 
agency  to  assume  this  respQUsibllity. 

Of  course,  a  thorough  evRttratlon  of  the 
government-mandated  equipment  should  In- 
clude reference  not  only  to  the  concerns 
about  inflation  expressed  by  Mr.  Gerstenber;; 
and  others  lu  the  automobile  Industry  but 
also  to  the  health,  safety,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental Implications  of  allowing  cars  to 
be  manufactured  without  such  equipment  It 
is  clear  that  no  cost-benefit  anal^'sls  will  be 
adequate  which  falls  to  Include  every  signfl- 
cant  element  of  cost  or  benefit,  however  un- 
quantifiable  some  of  these  may  be. 

In  Its  as-sessment  of  the  automotive  equip- 
ment described,  I  would  expect  that  OTA 
would  wish  to  review  data  provided  by  the 
Nation's  automakers  and  other  manufactur- 
ers of  this  equipment.  In  addition,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  cost-beneflt  analyses  of 
passive  restraint  systems  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Insurance  Industry.  There  may 
also  be  numerous  agencies  within  govern- 
ment, such  as  DOT  and  EPA.  that  would  be 
able  to  contribute  relevant  data  In  this  area. 
Finally,  It  would  be  helpful  if  OTA  could 
provide  a  firm  conclusion  as  to  whether 
each  of  the  requirements  It  examines  are 
co-st-justlfied.  The  assumptions  involved  in 
such  conclusions  should  of  course  be  sta-ied 
and  where  doubt  exists.  It  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Yet  I  ^o  believe  that  Congre'^  needs 
a  Judgment  on  these  questions,  not  a  mere 
listing  of  the  factors  that  should  be  Involved 
In  any  such  judgment. 

We  are  entering  an  age  of  hicreasing  con- 
cern about  the  state  of  our  economy:  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  end  au  age 
of  progress  In  aut<Hnotlve  safety  and  im- 
provement In  our  environment.  If  the  bene- 
fits of  the  equipment  we  have  mandated  out- 
weigh the  costs,  then  Congress  should  pro- 
ceed as  planned.  If  they  do  not.  It  should  act 
accoidhigly.  I  commend  this  vital  task  to  you 
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as  Chairman  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board. 
With  best  wishes. 
Siucei-ely, 

Phu-ip  a.  Hab/t, 

Chairman, 
Suhcommittee  on  the  Environment. 


November  21,  197 J^ 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP 
CATHOLIC  CHARITIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
share  a  concern  over  excessive  Federal 
spending,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  where  cuts  should  be  made. 
There  are  many  VvOrthy  social  programs 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  programs  reach 
out  to  people  in  need.  They  seek  to  make 
good  on  the  commitment  our  Founding 
Fathers  made  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  President,  recently  Rev.  Msgr. 
Lawi-ence  J.  Corcoran,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities,  wrote  to  President  Ford 
recommending  an  increase  in  the 
budgets  of  social  programs  and  several 
other  suggestions  which  are  most  appro- 
priate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Monsignor  Corcoran's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pj'inted  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nationai,  Confekgnck 
or  Catholic  Charities. 
Wuahinnion,  D.C.,  October  7, 1U74. 

The   PSESIDENT, 

Tlie  White  Hoiwe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Oh  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  I 
wish  to  express  oiir  sincere  gratl'.ude  for  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Summit 
Conferences  on  The  Economy.  We  applaud 
your  inclusion  of  the  human  welfare  sector 
of  society  in  these  discussions. 

As  a  result  of  our  participation  lu  these 
conferences,  however,  our  concern  over  the 
direction  federal  economic  policies  may  take 
has  been  enhanced  rather  than  alleviated. 
We  do,  therefore,  respectfiUly  submit  the 
enclosed  set  of  policy  recommendations  on 
behalf  of  our  nearly  1,000  charitable  agen- 
cies and  institutions  who  serve  low-income 
workers,  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  those  on 
fixed  Incomes,  who  suffer  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burdens  resulting  from  the 
current  state  of  tnc  economy. 

It  is  true  Indeed  that  the  economy  belongs 
to  all  people,  not  Just  certain  special  Inter- 
ests. It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentence  that 
these  recommendations  were  developed  and 
adopted  at  the  60th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  CbariUea  on 
October  3,  1974. 

In  sumuwry,  Hr.  President,  we  recommend 
tiiat  you: 

increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  budgets 
of  social  programs  aimed  at  those  workers 
and  citizens  at  the  low  end  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

establish  controls  on  energy  and  fuel  prices, 
and  where  appropriate,  roll  them  back. 

encourage  fair  and  vltrorous  antt-trust  en- 
forcement against  the  agri-business  firms 
and  conglomerates  whose  dominance  artifi- 
cially maintains  high  food  prices. 

urge  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  ease  Its 
restraint  on  credit,  especially  lu  the  housing 
Industry,  and  support  a  requirement  of 
banks  to  channel  a  meaningful  share  of  their 
loans  to  finance  low  and  middle  Income 
bou.sUtg  at  reasonable  rates. 

encourage  early  passage  of  the  proposed 
aiucndment  to  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
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ment  and  Training  Act  that  would  provide 
$4  billion  for  public  employment. 

support  the  implementation  of  a  program 
of  comprehensive  health  Instu^nce  covering 
the  total  population,  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  preventive  care. 

appoint  a  new  team  of  your  own  economic 
advisors,  men  and  women  whose  compassion 
axid  sensitivity  wUl  naturally  lead  them  to 
recommend  and  Implement  policies  consist- 
ent with  the  need  for  an  economy  which 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  economic  policies  you 
adopt  wlU  have  immediate  and  lasting  im- 
pact on  mUllons  of  people  In  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  Our  prayers  are 
with  you  as  you  chart  our  nation's  course 
to  economic  recovery. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Lawbence  J.  Corcorak, 

Executive  Director. 


A  HAPPY  ENDING 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian 
seaman  who  jumped  ship  off  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  1970  and  was  subsequently 
xeturned  to  Moscow  in  chains  to  serve  a 
prison  sentence  at  last  has  a  happy  end- 
ing. And  that  happy  ending  Is  due,  Irj 
good  part,  to  the  extraordinary  efforts 
of  a  Glenside,  Pa.,  housewife  named 
Ausra  Zerr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  relating  this  remarkable 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  HousEVriTE  Challkmcko  a  Nation 
(By  Harold  J.  Wlegand) 

It  had  Its  beginning  four  years  ago  in  tlie 
waters  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  moved  to  a  So- 
viet prison  camp,  and  had  a  happy  ending 
Just  a  few  days  ago  on  a  farm  tn  North 
Jersey. 

It  is  the  stcry  of  Simas  Kudirka,  a  LiUiu- 
anian  seaman  who  jumped  from  a  Russian 
trawler  on  Nov.  23,  1970;  was  denied  asylum 
on  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter;  was  beaten, 
dragged  back  to  his  ship,  arid  returned  In 
chains  to  Moscow.  There  he  was  convicted 
of  treason  and  sentenced  to  10  years  In  a 
labor  camp. 

It  became  a  Philadelphia  Story  when  the 
Lithuanian  community  here,  outraged  by 
the  Coast  Guard's  refusal  of  sanctuary,  took 
up  Kudlrka's  cause.  A  mUitant  leader  In  the 
struggle  to  help  the  seaman  was  a  Glenside 
housewife,  Ausra  Zerr.  She  Is  vice  president 
of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
USA.  Inc.,  which  has  its  headquarters  In 
this  city. 

She  Is  a  refugee  from  Coinmunist-con- 
trcUed  Lithuania.  At  the  age  of  12  she  had 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  countrj'  on  a  coal 
CJir^o  ship.  So  she  had  an  ingrown  sympathy 
for  human  beings  seeking  freedom. 

Jlrs.  Zerr  went  to  Wa-shlngton,  along  with 
i;i:e-m]nded  PhUadelphtans  like  Joeeph 
Galla,  Rlmos  Chesonls  and  Anthony  Nova- 
sltls.  They  bombarded  the  State  Department 
with  aiguments  and  pleadings.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  forced  retirement  of  the 
two  Coast  Guard  officers  responsible  for  the 
incident  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

They  wanted  help  for  Kudirka  and  his 
family.  They  received  assistance  from  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Rep.  Robert  Hanrahan  of 
Illinois.  "Ihey  interested  the  Lithuanian- 
language  pre^s  in  the  case,  and  new^>apers 
In  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  New  York  pres- 
sured the  goverrmient  for  action. 

Suddenly,  by  an  almost  incredible  stroke  of 


fortuiie.  they  hit  the  jackpot.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  Kudlrka's  mother  bad  been  bom 
In  Brooklyn,  and  had  been  taken  to  Lithua- 
nia when  she  was  six-years-old.  Verification 
was  fotmd  in  the  baptismal  records  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  In  the  WU- 
liamsburg  section. 

The  new  evidence  changed  the  picture 
completely.  It  meant  that  Kudlrka's  mother 
Is  an  American  citizen,  with  all  the  rights 
that  go  with  it>— and  so  is  Kudirka.  It  gave 
the  State  Department,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  the  news  media  something  new 
and  significant  to  work  wltli. 

The  results  were  rapid  and  startling.  Per- 
haps- they  would  have  been  different  before 
today's  atmosphere  of  detente,  when  requests 
for  the  seaman's  release  might  have  been  re- 
jected out  of  hand. 

But  at  thU  particular  time.  U.S.  citlsien 
Kudirka  was  in  luck.  His  release  from  prison 
and  exit  visas  for  him  and  his  famUy  were 
approved  by  the  Soviet  Parliament. 

On  Nov.  5  he  walked  from  a  plane  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  AUport  with  his  Brooklyn- 
bom  mother,  Marlja;  his  wife  Genovalte.  bis 
son  Evaldos.  and  his  daughter  Lollta.  Ausra 
Zerr  was  there  to  meet  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  welcome  him  to  a  land  where,  as  he 
told  her,  "Nowhere  do  I  see  towers  and 
border  patrols." 

Free  at  last,  Simon  Kudlika  has  fotmd 
safe  haven  on  a  farm  belonging  to  old  friends 
of  the  family,  near  Locust,  N.J. 

He  has  no  Intention,  however,  of  becom- 
ing a  farmer.  He  wants  to  repay  his  rescuers 
by  devoting  hlmseU  to  helping  other  dissi- 
dents get  out  of  the  Conuntmlst  prison  the 
Soviets  bare  made  of  his  homeland. 

Ihat  Is  Just  fine  with  Ausra  Zerr. 


A  SAFE  BLOOD  SUPPLY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  years.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  adopt  legislation  which 
would  a.ssure  tliis  Nation  a  sale  blood 
supply.  There  are  a  significant  and 
alarming  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis 
and  other  related  diseases  which  result 
from  contaminated  blood  used  during 
transfusions. 

Over  2  years  ago,  I  spoke  before  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  on 
this  subject.  My  remarks  then  are  equally 
appropriate  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Safe  Blood  SttpfIiT 
(By  Vamce  Hartke) 
Thei-e  is  too  much  bad  blood  In  this 
country  today.  We  oould  say  tliat  figuratively, 
and  we  can  say  it  reallsticaUy.  because  of  the 
moie  then  two  miUion  blood  transfusions 
which  wiU  be  performed  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  one  out  of  every  150  will  cause  a 
death  from  scrum  hepatitis  in  those  who  ai-e 
over  the  age  of  40,  and.  in  many  transfuslon.s. 
will  cause  sickness  In  younger  people.  People 
are  dying  after  surgical  operations  not  be- 
cause we  lack  the  medical  technology  to 
perform  these  operations,  but  because  we  do 
not  have  the  good  common  sense  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  an  adequate  s<tfe  blood 
supply. 

You're  profebional.s,  and  I  do  not  need  to 
take  the  time  to  explain  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  to  you.  I  come  here  today  to 
let  you  know  that  Congress  Is  gradually,  but 
surely,  becoming  sensitive  to  the  Issue  of  bad 
blood.  It  was  last  year  that  I  Introduced  the 
National  Blood  B.ink  Act  In  the  Senate. 
What  this  bill  does  Is  to  create  a  feder.il 
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program  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
blood  banks  and  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
donation  of  blood. 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  tragedy 
which  Is  associated  with  bad  blood.  Recently 
one  of  my  constituents  from  Indiana  wrote 
to  me  and  told  me  about  her  husband  who 
was  c^>erated  on  for  a  sinus  Infection  in  a 
public  hospital.  He  recovered  from  the  oper- 
ation quite  well,  but  a  mouth  later  he  be- 
came HI.  After  two  more  weeks  back  In  the 
hospital,  he  passed  away.  The  autopsy  showed 
he  had  died  of  serum  hepatitis.  The  man- 
ager of  my  campaign  in  Indiana  came  from 
his  hospital  bed,  where  he'd  had  an  extremely 
severe  operation  involving  the  cleaning  out 
of  all  of  his  arteries.  Tlie  scars  were  quite 
visible  on  his  neck,  but  ho  was  feeling  qiUte 
well.  He  left  me,  and  said  be  bad  to  go 
back  to  the  hospital  for  a  checkup.  When  he 
went  back  In,  he  was  back  in  the  hospital 
for  seven  weeks.  He  didn't  die,  but  he 
came  very  close  to  it,  becau^  of  serum 
hepatitis.  I  think  it  Is  prot».^ly  something 
of  a  rem^der  to  each  and  every  one  of  us 
of  the  old  facetious  remarl^  that  the  oper- 
ation was  a  success,  but  the  patient  died. 
What  my  National  Blood  Bank  Act  does  is 
to  try  to  put  an  end  to  this  needless  and 
tragic  cause  of  death. 

First  and  foremost,  X  want  to  encotu°age 
voluntary  donation  of  blood,  I  want  to  cut 
down  as  much  as  possible  on  the  crude 
business  of  buying  human  blood  and  thus 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  hepatitis.  The 
studies  are  showing  that  the  risk  of  serum 
hepatitis  is  between  10  and  20  times  gi'eater 
from  commercial  blood  than  from  blood 
which  is  received  from  volunteer  donors. 
About  20 '.o  of  this  natisfi's  blood  supply 
comes  from  commercial  banks.  Unfwtunately 
many  of  these,  which  are  profit-making  es- 
tablishments, make  little  effort  to  control 
anything  about  the  donors  that  they  accept. 
Testing  blood  for  hepatitis,  frankly  Is  not 
enough,  because  In  the  flj'st  place  the  tests 
which  are  used  today  are  about  2S%  effec- 
tive. Efforts  must  be  made  to  weed  out 
donors  who  are  likely  to  be  disease  carriers, 
especially  when  we  consider  their  past  medi- 
cal history  and  when  we  consider  their  cur- 
rent life  style.  And  yet  a  check  of  the  tele- 
phone book  will  reveal  that  many  commer- 
cial banks  today  are  located  In  the  ghettos, 
where  there  is  easy  access  to  those  people 
who  need  the  five  or  the  ten  dollars  to  go 
ahead  and  do  what  else  they  want  to  do 
simply  for  a  pint  of  blood.  Now  I  see  no 
reason  for  this  nation  to  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem which  trades  dollars  for  the  lives  of 
human  beings. 

A  second  major  goal  Is  to  establish  federal 
supervision  of  blood  banking  In  an  effort 
to  prcuxkote  minimum  reasonable  standards. 
At  the  present  time  there  Is  little  govern- 
ment regulation  of  blood  banks,  end  only 
seven  states  which  license  banks.  Five  in- 
spect them,  and  21  actually  have  laws  which 
protect  blood  banks  and  hospitals  from  any 
liability  In  the  event  that  the  patient  Is 
transfused  with  tainted  blood.  That  leaves 
17  states  with  absolutely  no  laws  at  all  con- 
cerning blood  banks.  On  the  federal  level, 
the  only  regulation  comes  from  the  Division 
of  Biologies  Standards  which,  beginning  in 
1946,  was  charged  with  licensing  and  In- 
specting of  all  blood  banks  engaged  in  In- 
terstate transactions.  While  this  covers  85^ 
of  the  blood  which  Is  drawn  In  this  coun- 
try every  year,  the  Dl\'telon  has  licensed  only 
176  of  the  more  than  7000  blood  banks  hi 
the  nation.  Federal  regulation  Is  further 
dissipated  by  the  fact  that  It  is  divided 
among  three  regulatory  agences:  The  Divi- 
sion of  Biologies  Standards,  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  is  responsible  for 
Insuring,  tn  their  language,  "the  safety,  the 
purity  and  potency  of  blood".  The  Food  and 
Drug  .\dmtnlatratlon  oversees  the  quality  of 
bloo".    containers    and    ro}ated    equipment; 
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and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  standards  followed  by  the 
laboratories  In  testing  and  processing  Inter- 
state blood. 

With  aU  this  btsreaucracy.  It's  very  clear 
that  the  Job  Is  not  being  done.  In  face  of  In- 
creasing Congressional  and  professional  pres- 
sures, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
last  week  announced  that  it  was  prepared 
to  exercise  licensing  authority  over  all  Intra- 
state blood  banks.  As  meritorious  as  this 
proposal  may  be,  I  frankly  am  dismayed 
that  it  has  left  no  role  for  the  American 
A.ssoclatlon  of  Blood  Banks  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  These  are  two  organizations 
whose  dedication  to  an  ample  supply  of  safe 
blood  Is  beyond  reproach,  and  I  personally 
Intend  to  examine  the  FDA's  proposed  reg- 
ulations with  the  greatest  of  scrutiny,  and 
to  constat  with  professionals  such  as  your- 
selves before  making  any  formal  comments 
on  the  agency's  proposal.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  FDA's  proposal  falls  far  short 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  Congress,  and  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  13  other  Senators,  because  it  does 
nothing  to  eiicourage  an  Increase  In  the 
supply  of  blood  from  voluntary  donors.  Un- 
tu  we  make  a  national  commitment  to  vol- 
untary blood,  the  twin  problems  of  an  In- 
adequate supply  and  bad  blood  will  continue 
to  plague  this  nation. 

My  National  Blood  Bank  Act  establl-shes 
a  blood  bank  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  bill  specifically  takes  jurisdiction  over 
blood  banks  away  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  It  does  so  for  the  reason, 
first,  that  the  fact  Is,  that  despite  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  since  1942,  the 
federal  government  has  had  the  authority 
to  regrUate  the  intra-state  aspects  of  Intra- 
state activities,  yet  despite  the  authority  of 
the  Division  of  Biologies  Standards  to  regu- 
late the  purity  and  potency  and  safety  of 
the  nation's  blood  supply,  the  Division  has 
contended  it  cannot  supervise  the  intra-state 
blood  supply,  and  that  It  does  not  uant  Con- 
gress to  give  it  that  responclbllity.  And 
.second.  In  the  face  of  sotmd  medical  evi- 
dence, the  Division  of  Biologies  Standards 
has  refused  to  restrict  the  use  of  paid  donors 
BO  that  unseemly  and  dangerous  practices 
are  eliminated.  One  such  practice  was  ex- 
posed by  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure tn  the  House  of  Representatives,  Victor 
Veysey.  He  found  a  blood  bank  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  which  paid  Its  donors  In  vouch- 
ers which  can  only  be  cashed  In  a  local 
liquor  store  In  the  heart  of  Washington's 
skid  row.  This  blood  bank,  incidentally.  Is 
licensed  and  Inspected  by  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards.  Third,  substantial 
amounts  of  blood  are  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  each  year,  and  the  Division 
of  Biologies  Standards  concedes  that  It  has 
jurisdiction  of  tills  supply  of  blood,  but 
delegates  its  Inspection  responsibilities  to 
those  companies  which  import  the  blood. 
Now,  has  the  Division  recognized  the  need 
to  promote  the  voluntary  supply  of  blood  so 
that  Imported  blood  would  no  longer  be 
needed? 

Under  my  Bill,  wltl-Jn  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  di- 
rector of  the  national  blood  bank  program 
woiUd  be  responsible  for  the  Inspection,  li- 
censing and  regulation  of  all  blood  banks. 
He  would  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  councU 
composed  of  a  representative  of  blood  banks, 
consumers  a-.-.d  the  public  relations  Industi-y. 
The  council  woiUd  advise  In  the  long-range 
policy  of  the  blood  bank  program  and  pro- 
vide expert  advice  on  proposed  regulations 
and  voluntary  recruitment  efforts.  My  Bill 
would  require  that  all  blood  be  labeled  as  to 
Its  origin — either  paid  or  nonpald.  I  frankly 
believe  hi  clear  labeling  for  all  products. 
People  have  a  right  to  know  the  source  of 
blood  being  put  Into  their  bodies. 


At  the  same  time,  my  BlU  provides  for 
Increasing  the  supply  of  volunteers — those 
who  will  give  nonpald  blood.  It  autbortzes 
9  mlUlon  dollars  for  a  national  effort  to 
recruit  voluntary  donors.  Including  efforts 
to  develop  new  procedures  and  techniques 
to  Inform  the  public  of  the  need  to  donate 
blood  voluntarUy.  These  two  provisions  go 
band  In  band.  As  we  discourage  the  use  of 
paid  blood  from  certain  commercial  banks, 
we  wo\ild  Increase  the  supply  of  volunteer 
blood. 

Becogr.lzing  that  the  national  blood  bank 
systems  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  thf 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  de- 
serve special  attention,  my  BUI  authorizes 
the  director  to  accept  their  inspection  and 
accreditation  programs  Ui  lieu  of  federal  In- 
spections. Some  have  aaid  that  this  will  lead 
to  a  moaolithlc  system  dominated  by  these 
two  organizations.  I  say  that  this  will  wipe 
out  commercialism  and  the  shoddy  practices 
of  some  commercial  blood  bemks. 

Among  the  other  provisions,  the  Bill  would 
establish  two  classes  of  blood  banks.  Class  A 
banks  would  be  those  having  a  maximum 
percentage  of  voluntary  donors.  All  other 
banks  would  be  listed  In  Class  B.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  national  blood  bank  program 
would  be  required  to  update  annually  the 
percentage  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  for 
Class  A  and  give  them  that  status  to  the 
highest  level  consistent  with  an  adequate 
national  blood  supply.  Federal  agencies 
would  be  prohibited  from  securing  blood 
from  other  than  Class  A  blood  banks. 

The  BUI  also  establishes  a  range  of  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  comply  with  Its  provisions. 
In  other  words.  It  Is  a  BUI  which  wlU  have 
teeth,  and  I  Intend  to  make  sure  that  It  Is 
enforced.  The  term  "blood  transfusion" 
clearly  means  an  attempt  to  save  lives — but 
when  you  think  that  for  one  out  of  every  loO 
people,  blood  transfusions  can  mean  death 
from  hepatitis,  then  you  know  that  we  had 
better  put  some  teeth  Into  the  National  Blood 
Bank  BUI. 

Now,  most  of  you  know  that  I  am  vitaliv 
Interested  in  saving  lives.  That's  why  I  came 
out  against  the  war  back  in  1905  when  less 
than  150  people  bad  died.  Now  there  are 
55.000  dead,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  that  have  suffered  wounds  over  there. 
I  frankly  think  that  was  a  needless  sacrifice 
of  lives,  and  I  cannot  condone  that  in  my 
field  of  activity  In  which  the  government  Is 
involved.  If  we  can  save  any  of  those  lives 
which  are  lost  as  a  result  of  t>ad  blood,  or  if 
we  can  reduce  that  455.000  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  which  are  occupied  by  hepatitis 
victims,  then  I  would  say  that  the  9  mUlion 
doUars  would  be  well  spent. 

Last  among  the  provisions  of  this  BIU  Is 
the  est  abllEh  ment  of  a  registry  of  donors  to 
allow  cross-checking  by  blood  banks  for 
hepatitis  carriers.  I  tried  to  cover  all  the 
bas^s  m  this  proposal  for  our  National  Blood 
Bank  Program.  I  know,  as  well  as  you.  that 
blood  is  a  very  precious  commodity,  and 
science  has  as  yet  to  come  up  with  a  sub- 
stitute. It  cannot  be  manufactured  anywhei-e 
except  for  the  human  body.  And  when  a 
price  Is  ptrt  on  It,  blood  ceases  to  be  a  llfe- 
glvlng  service,  becoming  Instead  a  product  to 
be  bought  and  sold  and  priced  according  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Axtd  becauEc 
of  the  critical  shortage  of  blood  In  some 
communities — just  two  weeks  ago  in  the 
Washington  area  alone,  a  local  hospital  bad 
to  release  an  emergency  call  for  type  O 
blood — many  hospitals  hare  to  depend  upon 
the  blood  supplied  by  profit-making  blood 
banks  dcrplte  the  hepatitis  risks  that  are 
Involved.  Of  course,  many  for-profit  blood 
banks  are  highly  reputable.  They  have  per- 
formed valuable  service  to  those  In  need  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  My  bill  makes  allow- 
ance for  those  banks.  But  far  too  many  of 
the  profit-making  banks  have  put  profit- 
making  ahead  of  the  quality  of  their  service. 
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To  theni>  pint  of  blood  Is  a  pint  of  blood. 
It  Is  anoTher  entry  on  the  black  Elde  of  th« 
ledger,  and  filling  quotas  means  that  they 
have  done  a  good  day's  work.  There's  very 
Utile  communication  between  these  banlu 
making  it  possible  for  a  money-needy  dis- 
eased donor  to  peddle  his  blood  at  one  bank 
one  day,  and  to  show  up  at  another  center  a 
couple  of  days  later.  This  happens  because 
blood  has  become  big  business.  A  big  busi- 
ness with  far  too  little  supervision 

So  I  say  Its  high  time  that  the  federal 
government  acted  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  American  public  and  to  end  the  crisis 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  available 
blood.  That's  why  I  have  Introduced  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Bank  Act.  I  think  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant beginning  in  a  national  commitment 
to  imtalnted  blood.  We're  gomg  to  have  hear- 
ings on  this  Bill  In  the  next  year.  We'll  not 
get  It  passed  In  the  rematolng  months  of 
this  year,  but  I  am  equally  confident  that  by 
this  time  next  year  that  Bill  v.ili  be  the 
law  of  the  land. 


mous  consent  that  Its  text  be  placed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  poem  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  New  Day 
Watch  as  the  brightness  slUiks  sUentlv  by 

UntU  the  light  Is  seen  no  more 
And  darkness  swallovra  the  earth  and  sky 

While  shadows  prey  on  the  valley  floor. 

And  so  alike  is  all  this  life 

It,  but  a  shadow  of  a  passing  di-eam 
Swiftly  vanishes  midst  the  strife 

Sustained  along  life's  turbulent  stream. 

Walt,  for  tomorrow  a  new  day  will  break 
And  hope  for  new  life  will  sprmg  forth. 

The  soul  from  Its  sleep  will  wake 
And  undress  the  flesh  death  wor'th. 

So  farewell  dear  friend  the  time  has  come 
I  leave,  and  from  this  world  do  rvm. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Powell. 


S.  2743— NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT 
REFINERY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ACfalrs  on  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Refinery  Development  Act  of 
1974.  S.  2743,  which  Senator  Haskell 
and  I  introduced  on  November  27,  1973, 
has  been  filed  today.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide, under  certain  prescribed  conditions, 
for  Federal  loan  guarantees  to  independ- 
ent refiners  for  the  construction,  expan- 
sion, improvement  or  purchase  of  new  or 
existing  refinery  capacity.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  promote  competition 
in  the  refinery  sector  of  the  oil  industry, 
to  provide  a  source  of  capital  that  is 
otherwise  unavailable,  to  enlarge  oui-  re- 
finery capacity  and  to  reduce  imports. 
The  guarantees  would  be  granted  inde- 
pendent refiners  in  limited  circumstances 
when  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
act.  The  guarantee  would  go  into  effect 
only  in  the  event  that  a  default  occurred 
as  the  result  of  the  refiner  being  unable, 
after  bona  fide  efforts,  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  crude  oil  to  operate  the 
refinery  in  question.  This  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed protection  for  the  Independ- 
ent sector  of  the  refining  industi-y  as- 
sures its  continued  viability  during  peri- 
ods of  crude  oil  shortages.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
legislation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


A  NEW  DAY 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day Elizabeth  Powell  of  my  staff  was 
ti-agically  slain  on  a  Maryland  highway 
in  an  automobile  accident  when  a  car 
which  I  imderstand  was  being  driven  at 
excessive  speed  Jumped  the  median  .strip 
and  crashed  head  on  into  hers. 

A  wonderful  creative  young  life  was 
thus  abruptly  cut  off. 

She  was  a  remarkably  dedicated  yomig 
person.  Among  her  many  abilities  was  a 
talent  for  self-expression. 

At  her  funeral  service  in  Rhode  Island, 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  a  poem  which 
was  read  to  those  who  mourned  her 
death,  a  poem  composed  by  her  when 
she  was  in  high  school.  It  seemed  to  me 
so  exceptional  In  its  purity  and  in  Its 
depth  of  perception  that  I  ask  unani- 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  on 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  measure, 
and  that  immediately  after  the  message 
has  been  stated  by  the  clerk,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  out  of  order,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  ^Mr.  J.^\^TS)  then 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  out  of  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
that  the  problem  here  arose,  because 
Senator  Eagleton,  on  yesterday,  had 
notified  the  cloakroom  through  my  of- 
fice that  he  wanted  a  15-mlnute  order 
this  morning.  The  cloakroom  failed  to 
advise  me  of  that  fact,  and  consequently 
the  order  was  not  entered  for  him;  .so 
if  he  could  have  10  minutes  to  speak 
now,  and  Mr.  Javits  could  have  5  min- 
utes on  the  same  matter  the  problem 
might  be  worked  out  In  that  fashion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  Inquiry? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  just  read 
the  remarks  the  Senator  proposes  to 
make,  and  I  wanted  to  answer  them. 
Would  It  be  possible  to  answer  them  this 
morning,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait 
until  tomorrow?  If  there  is  some  need 
for  hurrying  here,  I  am  not  bound  to 
answer  today,  although  I  would  like  to, 
because  his  speech  is  filled  with  a  lack 
of  facts,  and  I  would  like  to  make  the 
record  clear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Cpuld  Uie 
Senator  do  it  in  5  minutes?       ^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  completely 
cover  the  matter,  I  would  need  more 
than  5  minutes.  However,  I  could  sum- 
marize the  main  points. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  It  be 
agreeable,  then,  that  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  also  have  5  minutes  to  speak 
out  of  order? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  w  iu  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  Senator  has  con- 
cern that  we  will  not  get  to  a  vote  at  2 
o'clock  on  the  vetoes,  as  arranged  yes- 
terday by  unanimous  consent.  So  I  would 
suggest  that  whatever  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out  here  not  prejudice  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  will  not 
prejudice  the  vote  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Out  of  whose  time  will 
this  time  come? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  prob- 
ably a  little  of  the  time  might  come  out 
of  the  debates  on  both  veto  messages. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  be  agreeable  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  that  I  can. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  and  Mr.  CANNON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  then  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It  Ls 
my  understanding  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  asked  for  time  yesterday,  and 
at  this  time  other  Senators  are  asking 
for  time.  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  necessary  for 
me  to  miss  one  of  the  votes  this  after- 
noon. I  would  certainly  agree  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  the  great  State 
of  Nebraska  that  we  should  not  do  any- 
thing which  would  interfere  with  the 
time  schedule  on  the  votes  In  question 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
may  be  assured  that  the  votes  will  begin 
at  2  o'clock,  as  originally  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
have  just  learned  about  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  see  it,  but  I  am  informed 
by  my  staff,  as  well  as  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  that  it  is 
full  of  inaccuracies,  and  so  I  would  want 
some  time  to  answer  it  at  a  later  time, 
myself.  I  will  be  willing  to  accept  time 
later  in  the  day.  but  I  most  certainly 
would  not  want  it  to  go  by  assuming  that 
I  had  acquiesced  in  the  Inaccuracies  that 
apparently  he  is  about  to  commit  upon 
tliis  body. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  able  Sen- 
ator will  certainly  have  an  opportunity 
later  in  the  day  to  respond.  If  he  desires. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION    OP   THE    REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973— VETO 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
read,  as  follows: 

Tho  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (HM.  14225) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and  clar- 
ifying amendments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the 
blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  authorized 
thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the  convening 
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of  a  Wlilte  House  CoiLference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals",  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  tJulted  States  with  his  objections,  to  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives,  In  which  It  orig- 
inated, it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
.igreelcg  to  pass  the  same. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 


THE  COMPARATIVE  AIR  COMBAT 
CAPABILmES  OF  THE  F-14  AND 
THE  P-15  FIGHTER  PLANES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
just  agreed  to,  I  will  begin  my  speecli.  At 
the  outset.  I  want  to  thaiJc  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majorit.  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Roberi 
C.  Byed)  for  his  courtesy  in  arranging 
for  the  colloquy  which  will  now  ensue. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  11,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  inquir- 
ing about  "extensive  tefits — performed  to 
determine  the  comparative  air  combat 
cr.pabilities  of  the  F-14 — tlie  Navy 
fighter — and  the  Air  Force  fighter,  the 
F-15."  I  expressed  my  concern  to  Secre- 
tai-y  Schlesinger  that  the  results  of  these 
tests  wei'e  being  kept  from  him  In  order 
to  conceal  the  embarrassin.^  inferiority 
Oi  the  F-14  as  an  air  combat  fighter. 

I  asked  Secretaiy  Schlesinger  how  the 
F-14,  whicli  costs  at  least  50  percent 
move  than  the  F-15,  could  be  50  percent 
less  effective.  Since  there  lias  been  some 
criticism  of  the  cost  comparison  I  used, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  cost  figures 
I  quoted  were  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  selected  acquisition  re- 
port of  Jauuai-y  1974.  In  a  Juiie  11,  1974, 
letter  to  Senator  Symington,  tlie  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, Dr.  CmTie,  said  the  program 
unit  cost  of  the  F-14  was  $19.8  million, 
as  opposed  to  $11.1  million  for  the  F-15. 
That  represents  a  differential  even  larger 
than  50  percent. 

The  briefing  charts,  copies  of  wliich  I 
have  in  my  possession,  plot  the  planes' 
performance  at  10,000,  20.000,  and  30,000 
feet.  The  chai-ts  mea.sui'e  the  perform- 
ance of  the  two  planes  while  using  maxi- 
mum after-burner  and  miiltaj-y  power  in 
such  vital  air  combat  categories  as  sus- 
tained and  maximum  G-for^e,  tui-n  rate, 
tm-n  radius,  and  specific  excess  thi'ust.  In 
each  category,  the  F-14  was  vastly  In- 
ferior. 

The  Pentagons  reaction  to  my  letter 
has  been  just  as  disturbing  to  me  as  the 
P-14'.s  poor  performance.  Until  as  recent- 
ly as  last  week,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
denied  the  existence  of  the  briefing 
charts  to  which  I  have  referred.  Not 
knowing  whether  I  actually  possessed  the 
charts,  they  apparently  felt  they  could 
continue  to  keep  the  comparison  of  tlie 
pki.ncs  from  the  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
l.iry  of  Defense. 

I  understand  that  the?e  charts  have 
r'w  been  found  and  that  a  response  to 
my  letter  is  mw  being  prepared.  I  hasten 
fo  add,  the  explanation  should  be  inter- 
^"♦irsr. 

The  integiity  of  Pentagon  officials  is 
not  however,  the  primary  subject  of  my 


remarks  today.  I  am  more  immediately 
concerned  about  the  attempt  being  made 
by  the  Navy  to  expand  the  mission  of  the 
F-14  far  beyond  its  capacity  in  order  to 
justify  buying  a  greater  number  of 
planes.  This  effort,  if  it  succeeds,  can 
only  bring  danger  to  the  Navy's  own 
pilots  and  more  waste  and  less  security 
to  the  American  taxpayei'. 

I  am  referring  to  a  request  the  Navy 
has  maide  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
increase  the  number  of  F-14  squadrons 
from  16  to  18.  That  represents  a  drastic 
change  in  the  total  planned  procurement 
of  334  planes  to  390,  and  will  mean  a 
significant  monetary  mci-ease  in  the  $6.3 
billion  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  beset  with  problems  and 
when  other  vitally  needed  weapons  aie 
being  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality, 
we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  original 
deployment  premise  on  which  the  F-14 
program  was  ba.sed.  Secretary  Schlesinger 
explamed  the  official  deployment  ration- 
ale for  the  F-14  la^t  year  in  his  quote 
from  his  posture  statement  on  the  1975 
budget. 

Here  is  what  Secretai-y  Sclilesinger 
said: 

We  now  plan  to  buy  a  total  of  334  F-14s. 
enough  to  equip  12  squadrons  for  the  Navy 
carrier  air  wings  and  four  squadrons  for  the 
Marine  Corps  wings.  Wlille  some  minimum 
number  of  P-14As  is  clearly  essential  for 
fleet  air  defense,  we  cannot  afford,  nor  do 
we  need,  an  all  F-14A  carrier  or  Marine 
Corps  fighter  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy's  effort  to  in- 
crease from  16  to  18  ^(juadrons  directly 
conti-adicts  the  Secretary's  stattment. 
I'his  effort  Is  extraoi\iinai-y  in  light  of  the 
planned  reduction  of  the  Navy's  carrier 
force  from  15  to  12  beginning  in  1976. 
Using  the  deplojTnent  rationale' of  one 
F-14  s<Tuadron  per  carrier  and  including 
four  squadrons  for  the  Marine  Corps — 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Maiine  command- 
ant testified  on  one  occasion,  were  un- 
necessary— 16  squadrons  is  the  only  valid 
requirement. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  tliat  the 
Navy  seeks  to  expand  the  F-14  buy  at  a 
time  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by 
reducing  the  caiTicr  force,  has  seemingly 
recofeiiized  that  carriers  have  a  limited 
utility,  especially  in  high-tlireat  areas. 
In  addition,  this  attempt  is  being  made 
in  the  face  of  strong  evidence  that  the 
F-14  could  not  adequately  fulfill  its  sec- 
ondary role — air  superiority — against 
modem  Warsaw  Pact  fighters.  This  sec- 
ond ix)int  is  dramatized  by  the  F-14, 
F-15  comparison  and  by  additional  in- 
foi'mation  which  I  will  discuss  today. 

Ml".  President,  before  getting  into  a 
discussion  of  the  an-  combat  cajpabilities 
of  the  F-14,  I  would  like  to  ^te  that 
t,he  plane  appears  to  be  adequate  for  Its 
primaiy  role — fleet  air  defense.  In  per- 
forming this  mission,  the  F-14  can  make 
g03d  use  of  the  long-range  miasiles  of 
the  Phoenix  system  to  counter  enemy 
attacks  and  possibiy  even  cruise  missiles. 

Parenthetically.  I  would  have  to  seri- 
ously question  the  judgment  of  those 
who  decided  to  ii?e  the  F-14  as  the  plat- 
form for  the  Phoenix.  A  lonq;-range  sys- 
tem .such  as  Phoenix  could  have  been 
more  efficiently  and  economically  de- 
ploy ei   on   a   long-endurance,   subsonic 


aircraft  such  as  the  A-6.  It  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  F-14's  problems  today  can 
be  traced  to  this  unfortunate  decision — 
a  decision  apparently  based  solely  on  the 
navy  tradition  that  the  best  aircraft  on 
tl^  carrier  has  tlie  primary  resjjonsibility 
for  the  defense  of  the  fleet.  The  F-14, 
therefore,  had  to  have  the  best — and 
most  expensive — fleet-defense  weapon 
available — the  Piioenix. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tai-y  Schlesinger,  the  Phoenix,  vtliich 
does  not  distinguish  between  friend  and 
foe  in  a  crowded  air  theater,  cannot  be 
used  in  a  dog  fight  situation.  In  fact, 
it  becomes  a  very  heavy  burden  lor  the 
F-14. 

A  subsystem  which  the  Navy  argues 
can  be  iLsed  in  air  combat — and  in  the- 
ory will  compensate  for  the  F-14's  poor 
maneuverability — is  the  AWG-9,  a  look- 
down,  shoot  down  radar  system.  The 
AWG-9  hao  the  capability  to  simulta- 
neously track  24  targets  at  long-range, 
providing  fiie  control  for  the  Sparrov., 
Sidewinder,  and  M61  Vulcan,  as  well  as 
the  Phoenix.  The  AV/G-9,  is,  tlierefore, 
the  very  heart  of  the  F-14. 

As  is  characteristic  of  so  m?ny  of  our 
v/eapons  systems,  however,  the  F-14  is 
overly  dapendent  upon  a  subsystem 
which  is  so  sophisticated  it  is  rarely  op- 
erable. The  specifications  for  the  AWG- 
9  system  require  that  it  operate  an  aver- 
age of  only  33  hours  between  failures. 
Just  imagine  the  outay  if  home  appa- 
ances  were  to  fail  an  average  of  once 
every  33  hours.  Congress  would  certainly 
have  less  trouble  passing  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation.  The  most  appalling; 
aspect  is  that  with  military  equipment 
such  as  the  AWG-9,  the  very  lives  of  our 
pilots  are  at  stake. 

But  the  Navy  would  be  ecstatic  if  it 
could  get  a  meantime  between  failure  of 
33  hom-s  out  of  the  AWG-9.  In  tests  con- 
ducted on  the  F-14  by  the  Navy's  Board 
of  Inspection  Sm'vey  between  January 
1,  1973,  and  September  30.  1973.  the 
meantime  between  failure  of  the  AWG-9 
was  only  2.2  horns. 

And  this  poor  performance  continues. 
The  Navy  is  now  asking  for  approxi- 
mately $100  million  for  a  reUability  and 
improvement  progi-am  for  the  F-14. 

The  lai'gs  bulk  of  this  money  will  La 
used  to  perform  extensive  modifications 
on  the  AWG-9  radar  system.  We  are.  in 
short,  being  asked  to  spend  SlOO  million 
to  correct  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
contractor. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  it  is  unwise  to  depend  so 
heavily  on  a  radar  subsystem.  Even  if 
the  A"vVG-9  is  operable,  it  can  be  jammed 
any  number  of  ways  in  an  ah  combat 
situation.  Without  his  radar,  the  pilot 
is  left  with  the  air  combat  maneuvering 
capabiliy  of  his  aircraift — which  brii^.gs 
me  back  to  the  air  combat  comparison 
of  the  F-14  ajid  the  F-15  and  the  Navy's 
request  to  increase  the  F-14  buy. 

The  poor  performance  of  the  P-14 
ui  the  air  combat  mode  can  be  attributed 
to  a  number  of  factors,  most  of  which 
stem  from  a  fundamental  mistake — the 
Navy  wanted  a  plane  that  would  be  all 
things  to  all  missions.  They  ended  up 
with  a  very  expensive  platform  for  the 
Phoenix  missile  which  is  so  heavy  it  can- 
not fulfill  its  .secondar>-  missions. 
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According  to  the  most  recent  selected 
acquisition  report,  the  F-14  now  weighs 
3,750  pounds  more  than  the  original  spec- 
ification. At  69,171  pounds,  it  is  a  pon- 
derous aircraft  now  weighing  more  than 
the  Ill-fated  P-lllB,  which  was  scrapped 
because  the  Navy  said  It  was  too  heavy 
for  carrier  use.  The  weight  penalties  of 
the  swlng-wlng  design  have  greatly  un- 
dermined the  maneuverability  that  that 
sophisticated  system  was  supposed  to 
provide. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  cause 
of  the  F-14's  poor  performance  is  the 
12-year-old  TF-30  engine.  The  TF-30 
Is  not  a  bad  engine,  but  with  a  thrust  of 
only  20,000  poimds.  it  cannot  provide  the 
thrust-to-welght  ratio  the  F-14  needs 
to  compete  with  other  modem  fighters. 
With  the  cancellation  of  the  disastrous 
P-401  program,  there  is  no  alternative 
engine  available  and  there  will  be  no 
F-14B — the  improved  version  original- 
ly planned. 

For  these  reasons  and  others,  the  F- 
14  has  failed  in  every  important  respect 
to  meet  its  performance  specifications. 
According  to  the  latest  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  heavier  F-14  fails  to  meet 
maximimi  speed  specifications  by  6.2 
percent.  Its  maximum  ceiling  Is  down  by 
5.2  percent.  The  sustained  load  factor  is 
short  by  3.1  percent.  And  its  acceleration 
is  off  by  5  percent.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  combat  time  of  the  F-14  in 
performing  carrier  air  patrols  Is  down 
by  20  percent — which  may  explain  why 
the  Navy  feels  it  must  purchase  20  per- 
cent more  aircraft — to  perform  the  fleet 
defense  role.  It  should  be  pointed  out. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  original  speci- 
fications were  set  by  way  of  negotiation 
and  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  contractor  and  were  not  in 
themselves  ver>'  demanding. 

The  question  we  must  now  ask  on 
behalf  of  the  taxpayer  is  what  kind  of 
plane  are  we  getting  for  our  Investment? 
The  research  and  development  costs  of 
the  F-14  program  rose  from  approxl- 
niately  $900  mllUon  to  $1.5  biUion.  Yet 
when  we  compare  the  F-14  with  the  F- 
lllB,  the  predecessor  to  the  F-14  which 
was  canceled,  because  of  its  failure  to 
meet  performance  goals,  we  find  that 
the  60-percent  R.  &  D.  cost  overrun  has 
hardly  resulted  in  a  60-percent  better 
plane.  To  the  contrary,  when  comparing 
such  ci-ucial  fleet  defense  factors  as 
maximum  mach  number,  service  ceiling, 
combat  radius,  and  range,  Tlie  F-lUB 
is  in  each  case  superior. 

Mr.  President,  the  controversy  over 
which  is  the  best  fighter  aircraft  in  the 
world  continues.  The  French  with  their 
new  Mirage  have  challenged  the  light- 
weight fighters,  and  the  president  of 
Gi-umman.  the  company  which  makes  the 
F-14,  has  reportedly  agi-eed— reluctantly, 
I  understand— to  fly  his  plane  in  a  more 
exacting  test  against  the  F-15.  In  my 
opinion,  the  cutthroat  competition 
among  allies  to  sell  conventional  weapons 
is  a  highly  destructive  element  in  a  West- 
ern world  of  diminishing  resources.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  real  facta 
about  these  aircraft  and  eliminate  those 
unworthy  of  the  expense,  then  we  should 
fly  the  modern  fighters  against  one  an- 


other under  carefully  monitored  condi- 
tions. 

Even  with  a  16-squadron  F-14  force, 
the  aircraft  will  have  certain  air  com- 
bat requirements.  The  F-14  will  provide 
an  escort  for  attack  alrci-aft  and  the 
Marine  Corps  will  use  the  F-14  In  a 
beachhead  operation.  In  each  case,  the 
P-14  will  engage  land-based  aircraft.  It 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  Important  that 
we  resolve  once  and  for  all  the  conflicting 
claims  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  F-14 
in  air  combat.  If,  as  the  charts  which  I 
possess  clearly  indicate,  the  F-14  has  se- 
vere limitations  in  dogfights  against  mod- 
ern aircraft  such  as  the  P-15,  then  it  is 
better  now  to  ascertain  those  limitations 
rather  than  to  risk  the  lives  of  our  pilots 
In  the  future  simply  because  we  believed 
our  own  erroneous  propaganda. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  a 
carefully  measured  fiyoff  take  place  be- 
tween the  P-15  and  the  F-14  at  the  Air 
Combat  Maneuvering  Range  at  Yimia, 
Ariz.  Tlie  scientific  facilities  at  Yuma 
would  be  perfect  for  measuring  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  aircraft  in  an  objective 
manner. 

Since  the  F-15  is  not  a  canier-based 
fighter  alternative,  it  would  also  be 
worthwhile  to  have  the  F-14  fly  against 
the  two  lightweight  fighter  prototyi^s. 
These  planes  will  closely  represent  Ihe 
Soviet  threat  of  the  1980's.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  tlie  results  of  these  tests  would 
effectively  rule  out  any  increased  buy  of 
F-14's  for  us  in  an  air  superiority  role. 
If  the  Defense  Department  refuses  to 
fly  these  planes  against  one  another,  the 
taxpayers  can  only  deduce  that  their  de- 
fense dollars  are  being  spent  by  those 
who  do  not  really  want  their  decisions  to 
be  affected  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  today  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  joined  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  F-14  program.  Senator  Prox- 
mire has  watched  this  program  vei-y 
closely  over  the  years  and  has  asked  some 
of  the  more  pertinent  questions  about 
why  the  Navy  insists  upon  buying  such 
an  expensive  plane.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  Senator  Proxmire. 

THE    F-14    PR^.,BA.M — TIME    TO    SAY    "NO    MORE" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
has  made  a  strong  case  for  reconsidering 
our  commitment  to  the  F-14  program.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  additional 
comments. 

The  crisis  facing  the  U.S.  military 
establishment  is  one  of  its  own  making. 
We  have  heard  the  preliminary  cries  of 
anguish  from  Defense  spokesmen  that 
inflation  is  having  a  peculiarly  hai-d  im- 
pact on  the  defense  budget. 

I  do  not  deny  the  severe  impact  of 
inflation  on  the  counti-y  although  I  would 
argue  with  the  Defense  Department  over 
its  statistics.  Nonetheless,  debating 
whether  there  is  a  $4  or  $10  billion  im- 
pact skirts  and  even  camouflages  the 
real  issue. 

We  are  faced  with  a  rising  cost- 
declining  force  level  dilemma.  With  each 
succeeding  year,  our  force  levels  drop  in 
tactical  aircraft.  And  what  has  been  the 
response  from  the  Department  of  De- 


fense? They  have  decided  to  build  ever- 
more expensive  aircraft.  And  what  does 
tliat  lead  to?  Ever  lower  force  levels  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford  to  make  one-for- 
one  replacements. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are  buy- 
ing ourselves  out  of  an  adequate  defense. 
The  Defense  Department  is  engaging  in 
a  concerted  campaign  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. Every  year  that  we  concen- 
trate on  high-cost,  supersophisticated 
weapons,  we  reduce  the  capacity  of  tlUa 
country  to  respond  to  wartime  situa- 
tions. 

What  good  is  the  most  exotic  plane  in 
the  world  if  it  is  faced  with  an  adversary 
that  can  fleld  10  or  20  times  more  air- 
craft. Let  the  Navy  explain  what  will 
happen  when  the  F-14  goes  Into  the  air 
against  a  ground  control  intercept  radar , 
network  which  can  fleld  10  old  Mig-2rs. 
Even  granting  the  Phoenix  system  a  per- 
fect accuracy  and  100  percent  reliability 
factor,  which  is  a  dream  by  any  stand- 
ards, we  are  going  to  lose  that  exchange. 
What  happens  the  next  time  we  are 
faced  with  aggression  by  North  Korea 
and  find  out  that  they  can  fly  more  air- 
craft than  we  have  on  all  of  our  aircraft 
carriers — all  of  our  carriers? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  disarming  and 
the  American  public  does  not  even  know 
it.  The  rule  of  thumb  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  build  it  expensive,  build  it 
sophisticated,  build  it  without  regard  to 
its  impact  on  the  force  levels. 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of 
this  unilateral  disarmament  than  the 
F-14.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  good  air  combat 
system — which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  convincingly  called  into  ques- 
tion— this  aircraft  will  lower  oui-  defen- 
sive posture. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  replace  all 
of  the  effective  F-4s  with  the  5  times 
more  expensive  F-14.  And  so  year  by  year 
we  will  replace  fewer  planes.  Tliis  is  the 
disarmament  I  am  talking  about — a  de- 
liberate decision  to  reduce  force  levels  by 
overreliance  on  sophLstication. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  halt  all  fur- 
ther piu-chases  of  the  F-14.  With  the  235 
already  financed  by  Congress,  we  could 
have  operational  squadrons  deployed  on 
11  or  12  carriers.  This  obviously  would 
eliminate  the  Marine  Corps  four  squad- 
rons, which  they  did  not  want  in  the 
first  place  and  only  accepted  imder  great 
pressure  from  the  Navy. 

With  the  decline  in  the  number  of  fii-st 
line  carriers  to  12  In  1977,  the  present 
number  of  F-14's  would  be  an  adequate 
mix  of  long  range  interceptor  capability 
if  complemented  with  a  good  light  weight 
fighter. 

The  Pentagon's  allegiance  to  the  "high- 
low"  mix  has  been  an  illusion — an  ap- 
pealing bit  of  jargon  designed  to  allow 
continued  reliance  on  super  sophistica- 
tion. 

The  best  proof  of  this  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  may  give 
approval  for  two  more  squadrons  of  F- 
14s  from  16  to  18.  Under  Intense  Navy 
pressure  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  Sec- 
retary will  do.  This  decision  will  be  a 
clue  to  just  how  seriously  the  Defense 
Department  is  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
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declining  force  levels  dilemma.  If  we  are 
to  buy  more  F-14's.  then  unilateral  dis- 
armament will  continue.  If  we  switch  to 
a  lightweight  fighter  replacement  for 
the  ambidextrous  F-4,  then  we  may  be 
on  the  right  track. 

I  urge  Secretary  Schlesinger  to  make 
the  farsighted  decision  and  reverse  the 
trend  toward  lower  force  levels.  He  can 
do  this  by  forcing  the  Services  to  devel- 
op and  deploy  cheaper  reliable  fighter 
systems  in  the  numbers  necessary  to 
meet  immediate  and  potential  threats. 

The  Secretary  sardonically  has  said 
that  if  ^e  are  to  be  a  secoud-cla&s  power 
then  we  should  do  it  with  awareness  in- 
stead of  by  creating  inflation.  His  F-14 
choice  will  turn  the  question  back  on 
him. 

Mr.  JAVITS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
troversy between  the  F-14  and  tlie  F-15 
has  been  raging  for  .some  time,  and  I 
have  indicated  constantly  a  need  to  re- 
sort to  the  factual  information  on  the 
.^ubject,  on  tlie  question  of  capability 
and  on  the  question  of  cosUs. 

But,  it  seem.s  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  most  ciitical  factor,  the  most 
critical  weight  in  respect  of  this  whole 
matter  is  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
established  facts — incidentally,  I  hark 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Investigation  by 
the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
the  TFX  which  was  carried  on.  and  the 
long  ai*duous  struggle  which  ensued 
about  the  development  of  this  particu- 
lar plane. 

I  feel  that  tlie  enormous  range  of  in- 
formation which  has  now  been  obtained 
by  the  Navy,  especially  in  respect  to  car- 
rier operations,  which  appeared  to  be  tlie 
unique  aspect  of  this  particular  airplane, 
is  such  that  we  really  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  professional  expertise 
should  we  ti-y  to  dismantle  a  situation 
which  now,  largely  through  controver.sy, 
has  been  proved  so  very  thoroughly. 

Apparently,  tlie  difficulty  wliich  is  cre- 
ated is  that  considering  tlie  type  of  mis- 
sion which  the  F-14  is  expected  to  en- 
gage in,  the  view  of  the  Navy  simply  is 
that  the  differences  between  the  F-14 
and  tlie  F-15  are  that  they  are  diffeient 
airplanes  for  different  missions.  In  addi- 
tion, as  expressed  to  us,  the  P-14  has  to 
operate  from  carriei-s,  which  is  demand- 
ing and  makes  an  airplane  cost  more. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  yet  another 
Hvoff.  it  woult*  have  to  be  under  a  fixed 
set  of  engagement  niles  so  that  one  could 
truly  estimate  the  competition  between 
tlie  two. 

The  Navy  feeLs  that  it  has  done  every- 
lliing  that  any  reasonable  person  could 
flsk  it  to  do  with  respect  to  proving  its 
case,  and  that  from  now  on  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  rearguing  the  .same  i.ssues. 
irving  to  re-prove  the  same  things  which 
have  been  proved,  and  simply  resulting 
i.i  delay  in  an  established  weapons  sys- 
tem— one  which  has  been  fully  agreed  to 
and  the  advantage  of  which  is  that  it  is 
ii.iderway  and  producing  at  a  time  when 


being  imderway  and  producing  Is  crit- 
ically important. 

While  these  argiunents  may  be  satis- 
fying to  various  Senators — the  argu- 
ments that  are  set  forth  on  the  floor — 
for  practical  effect  in  the  final  result  the 
issue  has  been  decided. 

Now,  obviously,  Senators  are  at  liberty 
to  i-aise  these  matters  by  amendment  or 
in  any  other  way  to  reargue  the  issues 
so  that  the  Senate — or  if  it  is  raised  in 
the  other  body,  the  House — may  pass  on 
it.  But  I  think  that  it  is  our  duty  and, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  Navy  can- 
not be  heard  here  except  through  any 
of  us,  to  put  into  the  Record  the  various 
points  of  reply  which  go  specifically  to 
the  contentions  made,  and  I  am  doing 
that  in  the  time  today  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  leader  and  of  Senator 
Eagleton. 

With  regaixl  to  ttie  specific  criticism 
of  the  technical  capability  of  the  F-14, 1 
bring  to  your  attention  data  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  which  re- 
futes all  of  Senator  Eagleton's  claims. 

Senator  Eagleton  strongly  challenges 
a  Navy  request  to  increase  the  procure- 
ment of  F-14's  from  16  squadrons  to  18. 

The  Senator  calls  the  Navy  effort  to 
increase  the  F-14  buy  from  344  to  390 
"extraordinaiy"  and  argued  that  it  di- 
rectly contradicts  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's order  to  reduce  the  Navy  carrier 
force  from  15  to  12  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  needs 
fightere ;  for  sea  control — against  Soviet- 
built  antiship  missiles  and  bombers — for 
the  longrange  escort  of  attack  aii-planes, 
and  for  air  combat  against  enemy  fight- 
ers. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his 
August  22.  1974  direction  to  the  Navy, 
established  the  increase  irora  334  to  390 
F-14's.  With  fewer  carriers  to  do  the 
same  job  against  an  increasing  threat 
requires  better  equipment.  The  Navy 
asked  for  722  F-14s  to  do  their  job.  The 
390  nimiber  represents  a  substantial  risk 
foi-  the  Nation  in  maintaining  controHjf 
the  critically  important  sealanes  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  protectmg  Marines  on 
the  beachlieads  of  an  amphibious  assault. 

Senator  Eagleton  mges  the  Pentagon 
to  fiy  the  F-14  "in  a  more  exacting  test 
against  the  F-15"  to  "resolve  once  and  for 
all  the  confiicting  claims  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  F-14  in  air  combat.  If,  as 
the  charts  he  possesses  clearly  indicate, 
the  F-14  has  severe  limitations  in  dog- 
fights against  modem  aircraft  such  as  the 
F-15,  then  it  is  better  now  to  ascertain 
those  limitations  i-ather  than  to  risk  the 
lives  of  om"  pilots  in  the  iutm-e  simply 
because  he  believes  our  own  erroneous 
propaganda." 

'A  more  exacting  test  against  F-15"  as 
luged  by  Senator  Eagleton  "to  resolve 
once  and  for  all  the  conflicting  claims 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  P-14  in  air 
combat"  would  have  to  be  conducted  in 
all  missions  of  the  P-14  and  the  F-15.  A 
true  test  would  require  one  F-14  and 
then  one  F-15  to  engage  four  to  six 
enemy  fighters  or  air-to-surface  nii!5siles 
starting  at  about  200  milis  from  the 
enemy.  That  is  an  F-14  mission,  and  in 
that  mission,  tlie  F-14A  is  many  limes 
more  effective  tlian  the  F-15.  The  F-14 
hfls   more   firf^power,   greater   detection 


and  track  capability,  and  more  internal 
fuel.  Moreover,  the  mission  should  be 
fio\Mi  from  a  cairler.  The  F-15  cannot  do 
that. 

The  allegation  that  the  F-14  has  severe 
limitations  in  dogfights  against  modem 
fighters  simply  is  not  true.  This  state- 
ment is  not  suppoited  by  actual  air  com- 
bat training  flights  conducted  by  the 
F-14. 

Although  statuig  that  the  F-14  should 
adequately  fulfill  iis  fleet  defense  mission. 
Senator  Eagleton  warns  that  the  F-14 
should  avoid  air  combat  situations  in 
"high-threat  areas  '  where  tests  show  the 
plane  would  be  highly  vulnerable  because 
of  poor  maneuverability. 

The  F-14  is  indeed  fuifilhng  its  fleet 
defense  mission,  to  a  degree  not  possible 
by  any  other  aircraft  in  the  world.  The 
ainnen  who  commit  their  professional 
reputation  to  tha„  airplane  and  those 
who  flght  against  it  in  training  consider 
the  F-14  the  most  capable  adversai-y  in 
the  world.  Many  capabilities  mast  be 
combined  to  make  a  good  firrhter.  The 
P-14  has  the  optimum  balance  for  the 
Navy.  P-14  aircrews  are  eager  to  engage 
any  adversary. 

He  cites  serious  problems  with  the 
F-14's  AV/(3r-9  radar  system  which,  ac- 
cording to  Navy  data,  breaks  down  once 
every  2.2  hours  on  the  average.  He  in- 
dicates that  the  Navy  has  asked  for 
$100  million  to  con-ect  the  AWG-9  and 
other  subsystems. 

The  Navy  is  unable  to  identify  the 
source  of  Senator  Eagleton's  average 
2.2  hour  AWG-9  breakdown  data. 

The  F-14/AWG-9  system  reUability  i.^ 
substantially  higher  tlian  tliat  of  its  pred- 
ecessors— that  is,  the  ^-4^AWG-10 
system — based  on  Navy  experience  with 
predecessor  systems  at  a  comparable 
phase  of  fleet  introduction.  The  tnie 
yardstick  by  which  to  gage  system  relia- 
bility is  mean  time  between  failure — 
MTBP — of  mission  essential  equipment 
Based  on  a  recent  limited  sample  of  a 
shore  based  training  squadron,  the  sys- 
tem far  exceeded  the  current  18  hour 
MTBP  siJecification.  The  continuing  re- 
liability improvement  efforts  on  the 
Navy's  latest  AWG-9  configuration  will 
provide  an  MTBP  rate  of  approximately 
22  hours. 

As  the  AWG-9  continues  to  mature  in 
service,  the  Navy  and  OSD  are  initiating 
several  additional  reliability  and  main- 
tainability improvement  programs  de- 
signed to  hicrease  MTBP  to  25  or  as  high 
as  31  houi-s.  This  is  compared  to  the  ma- 
tui-e  AWCJ-10  of  the  F-4J  at  about  5  6 
hours  MTBP.  This  initiative  is  being 
pui-sued  in  the  interest  of  identifying 
early  in  the  system  life  cycle,  those  cost 
effective  changes  which  could  continue 
to  reduce  life  cycle  cost.  This  approach 
is  hundreds  of  times  less  costly  than  the 
"Apollo  Project"  approach  where  the 
first  flight  had  to  be  flawless.  The  relia- 
bility of  the  F-14  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  its  predecessor  and  Ls  still  im- 
pi'ovjng 

Senator  Eagleton  charges  that  a 
weight  gain  of  3,750  pomids  over  the 
specifications — 14,171  pounds  over  the 
55,000-pound  plane  originally  plamied — 
and  an  aging  20,000-pound  thrust  engine 
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were  the  main  cause  of  tlie  F-14's  poor 
performance. 

The  original  specification  weight  for 
the  P-14A  was  53,500  pounds  with  14.391 
pounds  of  internal  fuel  and  an  armament 
load  of  4  Sparrow  and  internal  M-61 
Vulcan  cannon.  Today  that  weight  for  a 
production  F-14A  aircraft  is  58.242 
pounds  with  16.200  pounds  of  internal 
fuel.  The  additional  weight  provides  1.800 
pounds  more  internal  fuel,  a  real  plus 
for  a  carrier  aircraft.  For  fleet  air  de- 
fense with  an  armament  load  of  six 
Phoenix  missiles  and  two  external  tanks 
the  talceoff  weight  was  projected  to  be 
65.421  pounds.  Today  that  weight  is 
69.103  pounds.  The  weight  empty  has  in- 
creased over  the  original  specifications 
by  less  than  8  percent — from  35.979 
pounds  to  38,648  pounds,  providing  more 
strength  and  fuel  capacity  than  thought 
possible.  That  is  about  one- half  of  the 
empty  weight  increase  of  the  F-4  at  a 
comparable  time  period.  The  reported 
14,171-pound  gross  weight  increase  is 
from  the  original  design  goal  of  the 
F-14A  with  four  Sparrows  to  the  current 
F-14A  with  six  Phoenix  and  two  external 
fuel  tanks,  a  misleading  comparison  of 
an  airplane  equipped  for  two  separate 
missions. 

The  TF30-P412  engine  was  intended 
to  be  in  the  first  67  aircraft  with  the 
option  to  turn  to  the  P-14B's  with  the 
higher  tlinist  P-401  engine.  Rising  costs 
and  development  problems  have  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  F-401.  At  the  same 
time  the  TF30  engine  In  the  P-14A  has 
exceeded  anticipated  performance 

If  threat  fightei-s  increase  in  perform- 
ance beyond  tliat  expected,  the  F-401 
can  be  produced  to  provide  the  F-14 — as 
the  B  version — with  increased  maneuver- 
ing capability  to  outfight  any  higher  per- 
formance ttireat. 

Senator  Eagleton  says  that  at  69,117 
pounds.  It — the  F-14— Is  a  ponderous 
aircraft  now  weighing  more  than  the  ill- 
fated  F-lllB,  which  was  scrapped  be- 
cause the  Navy  said  it  was  too  heavy  for 
carrier  use. 

The  original  TFX  specification  weight 
for  the  fieet  air  defense  mission — 6 
Phoenix— was  62.788  pounds  at  takeoff. 
When  finally  canceled,  the  P-lllB  weight 
in  that  configuration  was  79,200  pounds — 
V,  no  external  fuel — and  estimated  to  be 
over  80,000  pounds  at  production,  too 
heavy  for  its  structiu-al  strength  in  the 
carrier  environment.  The  P-14A  weight 
with  a  full  load  of  6  Phoenix  is  65.371 
pounds  at  takeoff — 69,103  pounds  with 
two  external  tanks/,  or  approximately 
15,000  pounds  less  than  the  F-lllB  take- 
off weight.  Because  of  its  landing  weight 
^  and  slow  speed  flying  qualities,  the  F-14 
\  is  far  superior  to  the  P-lllB  for  every 
mission  and  can  accomplish  missions  not 
possible  for  the  P-lllB. 

"The  F-14  has  failed  in  every  impor- 
tant respect  to  meet  its  performance 
specifications,"  Eacleton  says,  citing 
tiie  latest  Navy  report  to  Congress. 

The  F-i4A  has  proven  to  be  a  most 
capable  fighter  in  all  of  its  assigned  mis- 
.<?lons.  It  has  in  many  areas  far  exceeded 
performance  expectations — that  is,  ma- 
neuvering performance,  Wgh  angle  of  at- 
tack flying  qualities,  carrier  suitability 
and  weapons  sj'stem  performance.  It  has 


also  failed  to  meet  some  original  strin- 
gent design  specifications,  but  by  insig- 
nificant amounts  and  not  to  the  extent 
Senator  Eagleton  refers  to.  For  ex- 
ample, maximum  speed  is  now  expected 
to  be  2.5  percent — or  less  than  0.1 
mach — below  specification,  although  an 
early  research  and  development  test  air- 
craft demonstrated  greater  than  the 
specification.  The  maxlmimi  celling  l3 
only  2  percent  less  than  specification — 
or  600  feet,  not  5.2  percent.  The  sustained 
load  factor  is  2  percent  less — or  less  than 
0.05g,  not  3.1  percent.  Its  acceleration  is 
off  by  3  percent — or  less  than  4  seconds, 
not  5  percent.  The  combat  loiter  time  is 
down  by  15  percent — or  about  18  min- 
utes, not  20  percent;  this  difference  was 
early  in  the  program  when  the  size  and 
location  of  the  external  fuel  tanks  was 
changed  from  two  450-gallon  tanks  to 
two  267-gailon  tanks.  Thus,  these  short- 
falls are  small  and  do  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  F-14A's  fleet  capa- 
bilities. In  many  cases,  the  F-14A  has 
exceeded  performance  specifications  in 
significant  parameters  such  as  escort 
radius — up  by  more  than  4  percent. 

After  over  22.000  hours  of  flight  time 
in  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  Trials, 
and  operation  of  fleet  pilots  in  five 
squadrons  now  operational,  all  reports 
from  the  Navy  indicate  that  the  P-14  Is 
an  unqualified  success,  and  they  believe 
it  has  the  greatest  total  fighting  capa- 
bility of  any  fighter  airplane  in  the  world 
today.  The  Navy  is  no  longer  talking 
about  a  paper  airplane— they  are  talking 
about  the  F-14  as  It  exists — the  airplane 
they  are  flying  off  the  deployed  carrier. 
The  contractor  has,  through  his  de- 
sign effort,  attained  several  very  mean- 
ingful pluses  in  the  performance  of  the 
F-14.  These  include  the  additional  In- 
ternal fuel  capacity  to  give  the  Navy  Its 
required  range;  additional  structural 
strength  to  make  the  F-14  essentially  a 
7.5G  airplane  for  greater  life,  and  the 
absolutely  superb  performance  of  the 
variable  sweep  wing  giving  the  F-14  su- 
perior performance  over  such  a  wide 
range  of  flight  regimes.  The  spin  resist- 
ant charactertistics  of  the  P-14  and  the 
extremely  fine  handling  characteristics 
of  the  airplane  throughout  the  flight  en- 
velope, and  particularly  in  high  angle 
of  attack  flight;  and  the  capabilities  and 
performance  of  the  AWG-9  fire  control 
system  and  the  Phoenix  missile  are  rec- 
ognized as  an  unparalleled  success  in 
weapon  system/missile  development.  The 
Navy  Is  extremely  pleased  with  all  facets 
of  the  fine  performance  It  is  experienc- 
ing with  the  F-14  and  Is  convinced  that 
the  F-14  will  meet  all  of  its  mission  re- 
quirements. 

Senator  Eacleton  says  that  deyplte  a 
research  and  development  cost  overrun 
of  60  percent,  the  F-14  is  in  many  Im- 
portant respects  Inferior  to  the  F-lllB, 
the  canceled  carrier-based  Navy  fighter! 
The  Navy  acknowledges  that  total 
RJJ.T.  &  E.  costs  have  risen  about  50  per- 
cent over  the  1969  development  estimate. 
Hov.ever,  approximately  one-half  of  that 
increase  is  attributable  to  a  congressional 
decision  in  1969  to  proc'ore  six  additional 
aircraft  with  R.D.T.  &  E.  funds  against 
procurement     funds.     Meanwliil^,     the 


Na\'y's  test  and  evaluation  program  as 
well  as  extensive  operational  experience 
have  disclosed  that  the  F-14  Is  signif- 
icantly superior  to  the  F-lllB  in  all 
fighter  missions  Including : 

Carrier  suitability,  air  combat  maneu- 
vering, fleet  air  defense,  aircraft  safety, 
combat  range,  survivability,  acceleration, 
and  crew  visibility. 

Senator  Eacleton  says: 

When  comparing  such  crucial  fleet  defense 
factors  aa  maximum  mach  number,  service 
celllDg,  combat  radius  and  range,  the  F-lllB 
Is  In  each  case  superior. 

The  maximum  speed  of  the  F-lllB  was 
mach  2.23;  the  F-14A  had  demonstrated 
mach  2.41.  The  P-lllB  service  ceiling 
was  29.000  feet — below  required  35.000- 
foot  loiter  altitude;  the  F-14A  has 
demonstrated  more  than  37.000  feet  with 
equivalent  loads.  The  F-lllB  could  carry 
25,000  pounds  of  liitemal  fuel,  but  used 
half  of  its  fuel  for  acceleration  to  super- 
sonic Intercept  speeds  and  then  could  not 
fight.  The  P-14  carries  16,200  pounds  of 
Internal  fuel  and  can  d">  all  the  fighter 
missions.  The  F-14A  escort  radius  has 
increased  to  521  NM — the  specification 
was  500  NM;  this  was  not  a  design  cri- 
teria for  the  F-lllB  since  It  was  not 
capable  of  satlsfjing  escort  mission  re- 
quirements. With  a  load  of  6  Phoenix  the 
acceleration  of  the  F-lllB  from  loiter 
speed  to  mach  1.8  to  35,000  feet  required 
about  10  minutes  and  11.000  pounds  of 
fuel;  the  F-14A  accelerates  from  mach 
0.8  to  1.8  in  about  half  the  time  with  half 
the  fuel.  Because  of  its  extremely  slow 
supersonic  acceleration,  and  therefore, 
unusuable  supersonic  speeds,  the  F-lllB 
was  in  essence  a  subsonic  missile  plat- 
form. The  maneuvering  performance  of 
the  F-14A  far  exceeds  that  of  the  F-1 1  IB. 

With  regard  to  the  brlefins  charts  and 
the  'secret  fly-off"  alleged  by  Senator 
Eagleton  which  he  cites  as  the  source 
of  his  Information  and  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  attacks  on  the  F-14  last  Oc- 
tober, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  several  official  state- 
ments from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Senator  Eagleton  indicated  6  weeks 
ago  that  secret  tests  showed  the  F-14  to 
be  vastly  inferior  to  the  Air  Force's  F-15 
in  air  combat.  He  charged  that  briefing 
charts  showing  the  comparison  were  be- 
ing kept  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
"until  as  recently  as  last  week."  Eagle- 
ton said  he  had  copies  of  tlae  classified 
charts. 

The  secret  tests  referred  to  by  Senator 
Eagleton  were  neither  secret  nor  com- 
parative. The  tests  were  exchange  flights 
by  one  Navy  and  one  Air  Force  test  pilot 
in  the  other  services  airplane  to  ex- 
change technical  information.  The  air- 
planes were  not  fiown  on  the  same  mis- 
sions and  were  not  flown  even  near  each 
other.  The  "briefing  charts"  were  some 
performance  parameter  comparisons  put 
together  by  the  Air  Force  test  pilot  spe- 
cifically to  show  where  the  F-15  had  ma- 
neuvering advantages  over  the  F-14. 
Those  charts  were  not  "withheld"  from 
the  Secretary  of  D2fense,  they  were  just 
a  part  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Air 
Force  test  pilot.  When  the  Air  Force  fi- 
nally determined  to  what  Senator 
Eagleton  was  referring  by  "secret  brief- 
ing charts"  the  data  was  extracted  from 
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the  files  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio.  These  "briefing  chai*ts"  were 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  compari- 
son. Taken  out  of  context  as  the  only 
comparison  of  the  F-14  and  F-15  would 
indeed  suggest  that  the  F-15  should  win 
in  a  dogfight.  It  was  built  for  that.  The 
total  picture  was  provided  in  the  full 
leport.  including  the  areas  where  each 
iightcr  was  better  than  the  other.  The 
.advantages  of  each  refiect  the  different 
mi.sslons  of  the  two  fighters. 

Second,  I  obtained  a  statement  from 
.'idmiral  Zmnwalt  on  October  17,  1974 
which  indicates: 

There  was  no  fly-off  between  the  F-14  and 
the  F-15  during  the  period  of  my  four  years 
us  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  which  ended 
on  30  June  1974.  There  were  many  paper 
fvaluatlons  and  operational  reports  concern- 
ing both  airplanes  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. Based  on  everything,  I  have  evaluated, 
:uid  I  have  done  so  with  care  and  detail,  there 
ii  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that  the  F-14 
aircraft  is  the  best  fighter  airplane  In  the 
world  today.  The  recent  decision  of  ihe  Ira- 
nian Government  to  procure  only  P-14's 
rut  her  than  a  mix  of  F-14  and  F-15's  sug- 
eests  to  me  that  at  least  one  other  inde- 
pendent set  of  militftry  t.xperts  has  come  to 
I  he  swme  conclusion  that  1  have. 

In  addition.  I  have  jast  .spoken  to  Sec- 
irtary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  who  con- 
linns  tliese  facts. 

With  regard  to  ihe  ccst-effectiveness 
of  the  F-14.  Senator  Eagleton  quotes  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  the  source  of 
lii."  cost-estimnte ;  but.  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  also  be  quoted  to  produce 
enually  conect.  but  vastly  different  fig- 
tires  contradicting  tlie  conclusions 
ieached  by  Senator  Eagls-ion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  -selected  acquisition  reports 
on  thp  F-14  and  F-15  can  be  compared 
on  the  cost  of  the  fir.st  184  P-14's  and  F- 
15's. 

In  this  case,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
first  184  aircraft  of  each  t.vpe  is  very 
nearly  the  same.  In  thit.  comparison,  the 
F-15  is  10  percent  more  expensive  than 
50  percent  cheaper.  The  point  is  that  you 
can  make  either  airplane  look  bad  from 
a  cost  viewpoint  if  you  do  not  pick  the 
proper  comparisons.  The  facts  arc  that 
both  the  F-14  and  the  F-15  are  veiT  ef- 
fective fighters  and  they  cost  about  the 
same  if  you  buy  them  at  the  same  rates 
and  in  similar  quantities  .They  are  dif- 
ferent airplanes,  for  different  missions. 
Tlie  F-14  has  to  operate  from  carriers 
which  is  quite  demanding  and  makes  an 
airplane  cost  more.  I  believe  that  Navy 
i.s  doing  a  good  job  in  holding  the  cost 
down  for  an  airplane  which  has  to  do 
and  can  do  so  much  mor^  than  other 
fighter  airplanes  are  required  to  do. 

With  regard  to  the  fly-off  demandeu  by 
Senator  Eacleton,  Grumman  and  the 
Navy  have  consistently  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  engage  in  a  fiy-off  but  have 
properly  indicated  that  only  a  restrictive 
set  of  engagement  rules  can  enable  the 
F-15  to  compete  with  the  F-14;  each 
(jlane  was  designed  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferent missions  and  any  fiy-off  must  be 
1  etlective  of  the.se  different  missions. 

In  concltision.  I  would  be  most  anxious 
to  liave  Senator  Eagleton  and  Senator 
Proxmire  testify  before  Senator  Can- 
non'.'; Tactical  Aiipower  Subcommittee  at 
ihe  next  set  of  hearings  on  these  defense 
systems,  as  this  is  the  only  proper  forum 


for  these  criticisms  to  be  lodged  and 
refuted  by  the  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Missouri.  He  has 
to  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
conunend  my  colleague  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics  but  I  have  had  some 
experience  In  that  field. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  top  man 
iu  the  Pentagon  on  research  and  de- 
velopment that  the  program  cost  of  the 
F-14  was  $19.3  million  and  that  the  pro- 
gram cost  of  the  F-15  was  $11.8  million. 
It  is  my  miderstanding  that  government 
to  government  the  price  quoted  by  this 
Government  on  the  F-14  was  almost 
identical  with  the  price  quoted  on  the 
F-15. 

This  has  never  been  fully  explained  to 
me  by  anybody  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
simunon  witnesses  to  explain,  under  oath, 
the  offers  made  on  the  F-14  and  F-15  by 
our  Government  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment. 

So,  again.  I  commend  my  colleague  for 
bringing  tliis  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

If  thefe  is  one  place  we  do  not  want 
to  see  politics,  it  is  in  the  placing  of  busi- 
ness ostensibly  for  the  Interests  and  the 
seciuity  of  the  United  States  and  our 
friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  not  having 
more  time  to  prepare  remarks  in  answer 
to  the  Senators  comments.  I  only 
learned  of  his  remarks  a  few  moments 
before  he  took  the  floor  and  I  will  aiLswer 
it  at  greater  length  in  due  time. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  I  have  no  argument  about  the  cost 
question.  I  am  not  any  more  happy  with 
tlie  exti-emely  high  cost  of  these  two 
fighters  than  any  Member  of  this  body 
ana  I  lean  vei-y  heavily  toward  the  idea 
that  we  will  buy  lightweight  fighters  at 
much  reduced  cost  In  the  commg  Con- 
giess. 

But  Mr.  Pre.->ident,  when  I  pick  up  the 
jelea.se  tlie  Senator  has  quoted  from,  I 
see,  for  example,  some  very  glaring  mis- 
takes and  I  think  it  Is  wrong  to  submit 
technical  mistakes  to  this  Chamber,  par- 
ticularly in  a  field  that  .so  few  of  our 
Membei"s  understand. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri .states  that  the  F-14  is  a  heavier 
aircraft  than  the  111-B.  The  truth  is 
that  the  111-B  weighs  80,000  poimds  and 
the  F-14  weighs  69,000  pounds. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  F-14  has 
failed  in  every  important  respect  to  meet 
it.«;  performance  specification. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  true.  It  has 
succeeded  in  evei-y  respect  that  the  Navy 
asked  for  and  that  the  Tactical  Air  Sub- 
committee, of  whicli  I  am  a  member,  has 
religioiLsly  reviewed  from  time  to  time. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  places  em- 
Dhasis  today,  as  he  did  during  his  cam- 
paign, on  a  supposed  test  that  was  flown 
Ijetween  these  two  aircraft. 

Now,  I  want  to  put  this  record  straight. 
First  of  all,  there  were  two  different 
pilot'5.  one  a  Navy  pilot,  one  an  Air  Force 
)jilot.  They  flew  these  different  planes, 


not  assigned  to  their  service.  They  did 
not  fly  against  each  other.  No  tests  were 
flown  at  all. 

I  do  know  in  the  facilities  in  Rockwell 
International,  McDonnell  Douglas,  and  I 
should  say  now,  in  St.  Louis,  they  have  a 
computer  into  which  one  can  put  the 
.supposed  abilities  of  each  aii-craft  and 
come  out  with  a  computerized  visual  an- 
.swer  as  to  what  one  plane  would  do  to 
ii  nother. 

I  pei-sonally  have  flown  missions 
recoi'ded  in  that  computer,  but  this  is 
not  a  test  of  one  aircraft  against  an- 
other, and  I  will  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues we  are  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  The  F-15  is  a  fixed  wing  air- 
craft. The  F-14  is  a  swept-wing  aircraft. 
The  wings  can  be  moved  back  and  forth 
and  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  these 
two  aircrafts  can  be  tested  against  each 
other  until  the  F-14  is  placed  in  a  wing 
configui-ation  that  would  be  substantially 
the  same  as  the  F-15. 

At  such  a  time,  I  think  a  fiy-off  could 
be  arranged,  but  there  has  been  no  fly- 
otf  in  spite  of  what  my  friend  says. 

The  only  records  I  know  of  that  shov.- 
any  comparison  are  these  computerized 
records.  And  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues, 
we  can  have  the  best  computerized 
records  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  fellow 
in  that  cockpit  that  makes  one  airplane 
better  than  another. 

I  have  .seen  the  top  fighter  aircraft  of 
I  he  world  theoretically  shot  down  by  in- 
lerlor  aircraft  flown  by  superior  pilots. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  little  advan- 
ti^ge  in  that  I  have  flown  in  both  air- 
craft. 

Now.  on  the  F-14,  there  is  no  .stick  iti 
the  back  seat,  so  one  sits  there  and 
watches  the  pilot  go  through  his  act. 

We  flew  combat  against  an  F-4  and  this 
F-4  is  the  same  aircraft  which  has  de- 
feated Mig  aircraft  in  the  air  over  Viet- 
nam. 

We  flew  at  altitudes  from  20.000  feel 
to  35,000  feet  and  in  every  instance  the 
P-14  turned  inside  the  F-4,  which  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  a  fighter  plane;  which 
is,  will  It  turn  Inside  the  other  one. 

As  I  say,  until  we  get  the  F-14  with  a 
wing  position  comparable  to  the  F-15. 
there  will  be  no  way  of  testing  this  ade- 
quately. 

In  the  F-15,  there  was  a  stick  in  the 
back  seat  and  I  was  allowed  to  fly  com- 
bat against  an  enemy  and  we  turned  in- 
side this  enemy  aircraft  which  flies  very 
comparably  to  most  of  the  modem  Mig 
fighters. 

Mr.  President,  later  in  his  speech  the 
Senator  said  that  the  radar  dependabil- 
ity was  about  2.2  hours.  Actually,  the 
radar  dependability  is  now  up  to  about 
22.5  hours,  which  exceeds  the  specifica- 
tion requirement  of  22  hours. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  iu  rising  today 
is  to  make  as  immediate  a  replj-  a&  I  can 
to  the  assertions  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  about  the  F-14  aircraft 
and  the  F-15  and  in  another  way. 

It  is  true  that  the  F-14  is  using  an 
older  engine.  I  will  remind  my  friend, 
even  if  they  installed  the  new  engine 
!t  would  only  increase  Its  speed  about 
two-tenths  a  mach  number  and  that  is 
now  In  exce-ss  of  mach  T.,  which  is  the 
requirement  put  dowp  by  the  Navj*.  It 
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would   increase   Its   climb   rate  some- 

wliat 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired.  The  remaining  time  is  controlled 
and  equally  divided  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  answer 
to  the  speech,  prepared  by  the  Navy,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answer  to  Spfech  Prepared  bt  the  Navy 
Senators  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  and 
WUliam  Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc.)  today  strongly 
challenged  a  Navy  request  to  Increase  the 
procurement  of  P-14's  from  16  squadrons  to 
18. 

In  Senate  speeches  the  two  Senators  called 
the  Navy  effort  to  increase  the  F-14  buy  from. 
334  to  390  ■■extraordlxiary"  and  argued  that  It 
directly  contradicts  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenses order  to  reduce  the  Navy  carrier  force 
from  15  to  12  beginning  In  PY-76. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  need  flghters; 
for  Sea  Control  (against  Soviet  built  antl- 
shlp  missiles  and  bombers)  for  the  long  range 
escort  of  attack  air  planes,  and  for  air  com- 
bat against  enemy  flghters.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  his  22  Augu.^t  1974  direction  to 
the  Navy,  established  the  increase  from  334 
to  390  P-14S.  With  fewer  carriers  to  do  the 
same  Job  against  an  Increasing  threat  re- 
quires better  equipment.  The  Navy  asked  for 
722  P-143  to  do  their  Job.  The  390  number 
represents  a  substantial  risk  for  the  nation  In 
maintaining  control  of  the  critically  impor- 
tant sen  lanes  of  commerce,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting Marines  on  the  beachheads  of  an 
amphibious  assault. 

Eagleton  revealed  six  weeks  ago  that  secret 
tests  showed  the  P-14  to  be  vastly  inferior 
to  the  Air  Force's  P-15  in  air  combat.  He 
charged  that  briefing  charts  showing  the 
comparison  were  being  kept  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  "until  as  recently  as  last 
week."  Eagleton  said  he  had  copies  of  the 
classified  charts. 

The  'Secret  Tests"  referred  to  by  Senator 
Eagleton  were  neither  secret  nor  compara- 
tive. The  "tests"  were  exchange  flights  by 
one  Navy  and  one  Air  Force  test  pilot  in  the 
other  services  airplane  to  exchange  technical 
Information.  The  airplanes  were  not  flown 
on  the  same  missions  and  were  not  flown 
even  near  each  other.  The  "briefing  charts" 
were  some  performance  parameter  compari- 
sons put  together  by  the  Air  Force  test  pilot 
specifically  to  show  where  the  F-15  had 
maneuvering  advantages  over  the  P-14.  Thoee 
charts  were  not  "withheld  "  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  they  were  Just  a  part  of  the 
report  submitted  by  the  A!r  Force  test  pilot. 
When  the  Air  Force  finally  determined  to 
what  Senator  Eagleton  was  referring  by 
"secret  brlefinr;  charts"  (which  his  staff 
would  not  identify),  the  data  was  extracted 
from  the  files  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base..  Ohio.  These  "briefing  charts  "  were  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  comp.irl3on.  Taken 
out  of  context  as  the  only  comparison  of  the 
P-14  and  F-15  would  indeed  suggest  that  the 
F-15  should  win  in  a  dogfight.  It  was  built 
for  that.  The  total  picture  was  provided  In 
the  full  report.  Including  the  areas  where 
each  fighter  was  better  than  the  other.  The 
p.dvantages  of  each  reflect  the  different  mis- 
sions of  the  two  fighters. 

Eagleton  \xT%e&  the  Pentagon  to  fly  the 
F-14  "in  a  more  exacting  test  against  the 
F-15"  to  "resolve  once  and  for  all  the  con- 
flicting claims  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
F-14  in  air  combat.  If,  as  the  charts  I  posses 
clearly  Indicate,  the  F-14  has  severe  limita- 
tion* in  dogfights  against  modern  aircraft 
.si'ch  as  the  F-16,  then  It  Is  better  now  to 
nscertAin  those  limitations  rather  than  to 


risk  the  lives  of  ova  pilots  In  the  future 
simply  because  we  believed  our  own  erro- 
neous propaganda." 

"A  more  exacting  test  agalnat  F-15"  as 
urged  by  Senator  Eagleton  "to  resolve  once 
and  for  all  the  conflicting  claims  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  F-14  In  air  combat"  would 
have  to  be  conducted  In  all  missions  of  the 
F-14  and  the  P-15.  A  true  test  would  re- 
quire one  F-14  and  then  one  F-15  to  engage 
four  to  six  enemy  flghters  or  alr-to-surface 
missiles  starting  at  about  two  hundred  mllea 
from  the  enemy.  That  Is  an  F-14  mission, 
and  In  that  mission,  the  F-14A  Is  many  times 
more  effective  than  the  P-15.  The  P-14  has 
more  flre  power,  greater  detection  and  track 
capability  and  more  Internal  fuel.  Moreover, 
the  mission  should  be  flown  from  a  carrier. 
The  F-15  can't  do  that. 

The  allegation  that  the  F-14  has  severe 
limitations  in  dogfights  against  modern 
fighters  simply  Is  not  true  This  statement  Is 
not  supported  by  actual  air  combat  training 
flights  conducted  by  the  P-14. 

Although  stating  that  the  P-14  should  ade- 
quately fulfill  Its  fleet  defense  mission  Eagle- 
ton warned  that  the  P-14  should  avoid  air 
combat  situations  In  "high-threat  areas" 
where  tests  show  the  plane  would  be  highly 
vulnerable  because  of  poor  maneuverabllltv. 
The  F-14  is  Indeed  fulfilling  Its  fleet  de- 
fc'nse  mission,  to  a  degree  not  possible  by  any 
other  aircraft  in  the  world.  The  airmen  who 
commit  their  professional  reputation  to  that 
airplane  and  those  who  fight  against  It  In 
training  consider  the  F-14  the  most  capable 
adversary  In  the  world.  Many  capabilities 
must  be  combined  to  make  a  good  fighter. 
The  F-14  has  the  optimum  balance  for  the 
Navy.  F-14  air  crews  are  eager  to  engage  any 
adversary. 

He  cited  serious  problems  v.lth  the  P-14's 
AWG-9  radar  system  which,  according  to 
Navy  data,  breaks  down  once  every  2.2 
hours  on  the  average.  He  said  the  Navy  has 
asked  for  $100  million  to  correct  the  AWO- 
9  and  other  subsystems. 

The  Navy  is  unable  to  identify  the  source 
of  Senator  Eagleton's  average  2.2  hour 
AWa-9  breakdown  data. 

The  P-14  AWG-9  system  rcllabUlty  Is 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  Its  prede- 
cessors (e.g.,  the  F-4/AWO-10  system)  based 
on  Navy  experience  with  predeceasor  sys- 
tems at  a  comparable  phase  of  fleet  intro- 
duction. The  true  yardstick  by  which  to 
gauge  system  reliability  is  Mean  Time  Be- 
tween Failure  (MTBF)  of  mission  essential 
equipment.  Based  on  a  recent  limited  sam- 
ple of  a  shore  based  training  squadron,  the 
system  far  exceeded  the  current  18  hour 
MTBF  speclflcatlon.  The  continuing  reli- 
ability Improvement  efforts  on  the  Navy's 
latest  AWG-e  configuration  will  provide  an 
MTBF  rate  of  approximately  22  hours. 

As  the  AWG-9  continues  to  mature  In 
service,  the  Navy  and  OSD  are  initiating 
several  addlllonai  rellablUty  and  maintain- 
ability Improvement  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease MTBF  to  25  or  as  high  as  31  hours. 
This  is  compared  to  the  mature  AWG-IO  of 
the  P-4J  at  about  5.6  hours  MTBF.  This  Initi- 
ative is  being  pursued  in  the  Interest  of 
Identifying  early  in  the  system  lUe  cycle, 
those  cost  effective  changes  which  could 
continue  to  reduce  life  cycle  cost.  This  ap- 
proach is  hundreds  of  times  less  costly  than 
the  "Apollo  Project"  approach  where  the 
first  flight  hftd  to  be  flawless.  The  reliability 
of  the  F-14  Is  much  greater  than  that  of 
its  predecessor  and   Is  still  Improving. 

Eagleton  charged  that  a  weight  gain  of 
3.750  pounds  over  the  specifications  (14,171 
pounds  over  the  55,000  pound  plane  orig- 
inally planned)  and  an  aging  20,000  pound 
thrust  engine  were  the  main  cause  of  the 
F-14's  poor  performance. 

The  original  specification  weight  for  the 
F-14A  was  53,500  pounds  with  14,391  povmds 
of  Internal  fuel  and  an  armament  load  of 


4  SPARROW  and  Internal  M-61  Vulcan  can- 
non.  Today  that  weight  for  a  production 
F-14A  aircraft  is  68,242  pounds  with  16,200 
pounds  of  internal  fuel.  The  additional 
weight  provides  1800  pounds  more  Internal 
fuel,  a  real  plus  for  a  carrier  aircraft.  For 
fleet  air  defense  with  an  armament  load  of 
6  PHOENIX  missiles  and  two  external  tanks 
the  takeofl  weight  was  projected  to  be  65,421 
pounds.  Today  that  weight  Is  69.103  pounds. 
The  weight  empty  lias  increased  over  the 
original  specifications  by  less  than  8%  (from 
35,979  lbs  to  38,648  lbs),  providing  more 
strength  and  fuel  capacity  than  thought  pos- 
sible. That  is  about  ^  of  the  empty  weight 
increase  of  the  F-4  at  a  comparable  time 
period.  The  reported  14,171  pound  gross 
weight  increase  Is  from  the  original  design 
goal  of  the  P-14A  with  4  SPARROWs  to 
the  current  P-14A  with  6  PHOENIX  and  two 
external  fuel  tanks,  a  misleading  compari- 
son of  an  airplane  equipped  for  two  sepa- 
rate missions. 

The  TP30-P412  engine  In  the  r-14A  was 
Intended  to  be  In  the  first  P-I4A  aircraft 
with  the  option  to  turn  to  be  P-14Bs  with 
the  higher  thrust  P-401  engine.  Rising  costs 
and  development  problems  have  delayed  the 
completion  of  the  F401.  At  the  same  time  the 
TF30  engine  In  the  P-14A  has  exceeded 
anticipated  performance. 

If  threat  flghters  Increase  In  perform.ince 
beyond  that  expected,  the  P-401  can  be 
produced  to  provide  the  P-14  (as  the  B 
version)  with  Increased  maneuvering 
capability  to  outfight  any  higher  perform- 
ance threat. 

"At  69,171  pounds.  It  (the  P-14)  is  a  pon- 
derous aircraft  now  weighing  more  than  the 
ill-fated  P-IIIB,  which  was  scrapped  be- 
cause the  Navy  said  It  wa.s  too  heavy  for  car- 
rier use."  Eagleton  said. 

The  original  TFX  specification  weight  for 
the  fleet  air  defense  mission  (6  Phoenix)  was 
02.788  pounds  at  takeoff.  When  finally  can- 
celled the  F-lUB  weight  in  that  configura- 
tion was  79,200  pounds  (no  external  fuel) 
and  estimated  to  be  over  80,000  potmds  at 
production,  too  heavy  for  Its  structural 
strength  in  the  carrier  environment.  The  P- 
14A  weight  with  a  full  load  of  6  PhoenU  is 
65,371  pounds  at  takeoff  (69,103  pounds  with 
two  external  tanks)  or  approximately  15,000 
pounds  less  than  the  P-lllB  takeoff  weight. 
Becau.se  of  its  landing  weight  and  slow  speed 
flyhig  qualities,  the  F-14  Is  far  superior  to 
the  F-lllB  for  every  mission  and  can  accom- 
plish missions  not  possible  for  the  F-IUB. 

".  .  .  the  F-14  has  failed  in  every  Impor- 
tant respect  to  meet  its  performance  specifi- 
cations." Eagleton  said,  citing  the  latest  Navy 
report  to  Congress. 

The  F-14A  has  proven  to  be  a  most  capable 
fighter  In  all  of  its  assigned  missions.  It  has 
ia  many  areas  far  exceeded  performance  ex- 
pectations (i.e.,  maneuvering  performance, 
high  angle  of  attack  flying  qualities,  carrier 
suitability  and  weapons  system  perform- 
ance). It  has  also  failed  to  meet  some  origi- 
nal stringent  design  specifications  but  by  In- 
significant amounts  and  not  to  the  extent 
Senator  Eagleton  refers  to.  For  example,  max- 
imum speed  is  now  expected  to  be  a.S'"!,  (or 
leas  than  0.1  Mach)  below  specification  al- 
though an  early  R&D  test  aircraft  demon- 
strated greater  than  the  specification.  The 
maximum  celling  is  only  2%  leso  than  speci- 
fication (or  600  feet),  not  bJ2\i.  The  sus- 
tained load  factor  is  i.Q'i,  less  (or  less  than 
0.05g) ,  not  3.1  % .  Its  acceleration  Ls  off  by  3 ":;. 
(or  less  than  4  seconds) ,  not  5'"  .  The  combat 
loiter  time  Is  down  by  15%  (or  about  18  min- 
utes), not  20'';  this  difference  was  early  In 
the  program  when  the  size  and  location  of 
the  external  fuel  tanks  was  changed  from 
two  450-gallon  tanks  to  two  267-gaUon  tanks. 
Thus,  these  shortfalls  are  small  and  do  not 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  P-14A's 
fleet  capabilities.  In  many  cases,  the  F-14A 
has  exceeded  performance  specifications  in 
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significant  parameters  such  as  escort  radius 
(up  by  more  than  4<;i ) . 

After  over  22,000  hours  of  flight  time  In 
development  test  and  evaluation.  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  Trials,  and  operation 
by  fleet  pUots  in  5  squadrons  now  opera- 
tional, all  reports  from  the  Navy  indicate  that 
the  F-14  is  an  unqualified  success,  and  they 
believe  it  has  the  greatest  total  fighting  ca- 
pability of  any  fighter  airplane  In  the  world 
today.  The  Navy  is  no  longer  talking  about 
a  paper  airplane — they  are  talking  about  the 
P-14  as  It  exists — the  airplane  they  are  fly- 
ing of  the  deployed  carrier. 

The  contractor  has,  through  hts  design 
effort,  attained  several  very  meaningful 
pluses  in  the  performance  of  the  F-14.  These 
Include  the  additional  Internal  fuel  capacity 
to  give  the  Navy  its  required  range;  addi- 
tional structural  strength  to  make  the  F-14 
essentially  a  7.5G  airplane  for  greater  life, 
and  the  absolutely  superb  performance  of 
the  varteMe  sweep  wing  giving  the  F-14 
superior  perfcrEsance  over  sxicb  a  wide  range 
of  Sight  regimes.  The  spin  resistant  char- 
acteristics of  the  F-14  and  the  extremely  fine 
handling  characteristics  of  the  airplane 
throughout  the  flight  envelope,  and  par- 
ticularly In  high  angle  of  attack  flight;  and 
the  capabilities  and  performance  of  the 
AWG-9  fire  control  system  and  the  PHOENIX 
missile  are  recognized  as  an  unparalleled 
success  In  weapon  system/mleslle  develop- 
ment. The  Navy  Is  extremely  pleased  with 
all  facets  of  the  fine  perfurinance  it  Is  experi- 
encing with  the  P-14  and  is  convinced  that 
the  F-14  will  meet  all  of  its  mission  require- 
ments. 

Eagleton  said  that  despite  au  R.  &  D.  cost 
overrun  of  60  per  cent,  the  r-14  Is  In  many 
important  respects  tnfertor  to  the  F-lllB. 
the  caneelled  carrier-based  Navy  fighter. 

The  Kavy  ackiiowledges  that  total  RDT&E 
costs  have  risen  about  &Q%  over  the  1969  de- 
velopment estimate.  However,  approximately 
one-half  of  that  Increase  is  attributable  to  a 
Congressional  decision  In  1969  to  procure  6 
additional  aircraft  with  R.D.T.<S.iE.  funds  vs. 
procnrement  funds.  Meanwhile,  the  Navy's 
test  and  evaluation  program  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive operational  experience  have  dis- 
closed that  the  P-14  Is  slgnlflcantly  superior 
to  the  F-lllB  In  all  fighter  missions  Includ- 
ing: 

Carrier  SuitablUty. 

Air  Combat  Maneuvering. 

Fleet  Air  Defence. 

Aircraft  Safety. 

Combat  Range. 

Survivability. 

Acceleration. 

Crew  Visibility. 

".  .  .  when  comparing  such  crucial  fleet 
defease  factors  as  maximum  macb  number, 
service  celling,  combat  radius  and  range,  the 
P-lllB  is  in  each  case  superior,"  he  said. 

The  maximum  speed  of  the  P-lllB  serv- 
ice celling  was  29,000  feet  (below  requfed 
35,000  foot  loiter  alUtude):  the  F-14A  has 
demonstrated  more  than  37.000  feet  with 
equivalent  loads.  The  F-lllB  could  carry 
25,000  pounds  of  Internal  fuel,  but  used  half 
of  Its  fuel  for  acceleration  to  supersonic  In- 
tercept speeds  and  then  could  not  fight. 
The  F-14  carries  16,200  pounds  of  Internal 
fuel  and  can  do  aU  the  fighter  missions.  The 
F-14A  e.5cort  radius  has  increased  to  621 
Nx\I  (the  specification  was  600  NM);  this 
was  not  a  design  criteria  for  the  F-lllB  since 
it  was  not  capable  of  satisfying  escort  mis- 
sion reqmrements.  With  a  load  of  6  Phoenix 
the  acceleration  of  the  F-iiiB  from  loiter 
speed  to  Mach  1.8  at  35,000  feet  required 
ioout  10  minutes  and  11,000  pounds  of  fuel; 
the  F-14A  accelerates  from  Mach  0.8  to  1.8 
'\x  B>out  half  the  tbne  with  half  the  fijel. 
Ee-ause  of  Its  extremely  slow  supersonic 
iJJcelcratlon,  and  therefore,  unusable  super- 
sonic speeds,  the  P-lllB  was  In  essence  a 
tn'Tonle  missile  platform.  The  maneuvering 


performance  of  the  F-14A  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  F-lllB. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  Mr.  Eaglkton.  has 
made  serious  charges  concerning  the  F- 
14  airplane.  While  the  Congress  was  re- 
cessed for  the  elections,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  issued  a  series  of  statements  re- 
garding what  he  claims  was  a  secret  fly- 
off  between  tha  P-14  and  P-15,  After  the 
dust  had  settled  and  the  facts  emerged, 
it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  flyoff 
between  these  two  airplanes  as  the  Sen- 
ator originally  had  claimed,  secret  or 
otherwise.  Instead  a  Navy  test  pilot  had 
flown  a  short  five -flight  evaluation  in  the 
F-15,  and  likewise  an  Air  Force  pilot 
had  flown  a  Ave -flight  evaluation  in  the 
F-14.  Both  pilots  wrote  engineering  test 
pilot-type  reports  on  the  performance 
and  weatxin  system  operation  of  the 
planes. 

I,  lor  one,  wa"i  giad  to  see  this  exchsmge 
take  place.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
great  value  for  the  services  to  have  their 
own  test  pilots  give  an  evaluation  of  t^e 
other  services'  airplanes  because  it  can 
result  in  an  awareness  at  all  levels  within 
that  service,  based  on  hard  test  data 
rather  than  rumox  or  innuendo,  of  the 
strong  points  and  weak  points  of  the 
other  airplanes.  If  the  information  is 
evaluated  in  a  judicious  manner  within 
the  services  It  can  result  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  stronff  points  of  other  air- 
planes into  future  aircraft  designs.  Also, 
it  possibly  can  lead  to  the  adaptation  of 
the  other  aii'plane  for  use  within  the 
sei-vice  should  it  fulfill  the  needed 
requirements. 

I  believe  thus  was  tlie  theory  behind 
these  mutual  evaluations  and  I  think 
that  the  idea  was  a  good  one.  However, 
I  also  believe  that  if  the  resulting  test 
reports  are  used  as  a  basis  for  irrespon- 
sible and  uninformed  public  charges, 
then  the  value  of  the  exchange  will  be 
lost  and  such  exchanges  most  probably 
will  not  take  place  again  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
claimed  that  the  F-14  procurement 
should  be  limited  and  has  stated  that  a 
recent  secretarial  decision  increased  the 
total  planned  procurement  of  F-14's 
from  334  to  390.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
him  that  234  F-14's  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  through  fiscal  year  1975 
and  that  the  recent  increase  In  quantity 
relates  to  planning  for  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980,  a  very  long  time  in  the  future. 
I  am  Informed  that  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  request  presently  is  planned  for 
36  more  F-H's.  which  will  biing  the  total 
up  to  270  if  the  36  are  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcom- 
mittee will  hold  a  thorough  review  of 
the  F-14  program  and  the  request  for 
36  more  airplanes  during  the  budget  re- 
view process  which  starts  next  January. 
At  that  time  we  will  call  in  the  Navy 
program  managers  for  an  updating  of 
the  financial,  production,  ancl  technical 
status  of  the  F-14  program,  and  I  would 
anticipate  receiving  testimony  on  the 
operational  employment  status  from  the 
Navy  pilots  now  flying  the  F-14  ofif  the 
caiTier  Enterprise  out  in  the  Pacific. 
Rather  than  rebut  on  a  point-by-point 


basis  all  of  the  factual  errors  in  the  Sena- 
tor's speech,  I  would  rather  ofifer  an 
invitatioLi  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  testify  before  our  subcommittee  with 
any  facts  or  opinions  that  he  has  re- 
garding the  P-14  airplane  and  its  value 
to  the  Navy  so  that  the  subcommittee 
can  consider  all  of  the  information  avail- 
able regarding  this  program.  I  think  that 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  would  be 
the  best  forum  for  receiving  reports  on 
the  F-14,  rather  than  engaging  in  in- 
accurate press  releases  and  statements 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Cannon  and  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  my  colleagues  on  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ai-med  Sei-vices  Committee. 

The  F-14  has  i-ecently  been  deployed 
on  the  aircraft  canier  UJSJS,  Enterprise 
and  this  deployment  greatly  stiengthen.s 
Americas  defense  arm  on  the  high  seas. 

This  aircraft,  with  its  long-range  ra- 
dar, uses  the  Phoenix  missile  system  in 
defeating  approaching  enemy  aircraft 
as  far  away  as  50  miles.  No  other  air- 
plane in  the  world  has  this  capability 
and  our  best  intelligence  indicates  this 
unique  advantage  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  for  a  numbei'  oi  years. 
Further,  after  the  Phoenix  missiles  are 
fired  to  destroy  enemy  aircraft  at  these 
exti-aordinary  ranges  the  P-14  then  be- 
comes a  nimble  fighter  and  will  be  able 
to  defeat  Soviet-built  aircraft  in  cios^e 
air-to-air  combat. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  chari^cs 
ma.de  against  the  F-14  appear  to  be 
based  on  misinformation.  I  am  as  inter- 
ested as  any  other  Senator  in  seeing  that 
our  defense  dollars  ai"e  prudently  spent 
and  that  the  weapons  systems  we  buy 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  services. 

However,  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  Nav.v 
and  the  Nation  when  questions  are 
raised  on  the  floor  that  should  be  han- 
dled perhaps  in  the  committee  fonam. 
It  is  my  feeling  Saiator  Cannon  and  all 
membeis  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  welcome  any  testimony  on 
this  subject  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missomi  may  wish 
to  offer. 

Eai-ly  next  year  our  committee  will 
consider  the  F-14  request  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  at  that  time  the  points  raised 
in  the  debate  today  can  be  fully  ex- 
plored. 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OP  19r3— VETO 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14225,  an  act 
to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations in  the  RehabiUt^tion  Act  of 
1973  for  1  year,  and  for  other  pmposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE).  The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill 
pass,  the  objection  of  the  Pi*esident  of 
the  United  States  notwithstanding. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Cranston)  from  the  time 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  leader. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
w  onder  i."  the  Senator  wm  yield  so  I  may 
make  a  imanimons-consent  request. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Michael  Francis 
of  my  staff  may  be  allowed  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  veto 
message  and  the  vote  following  the  de- 
bate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  has  6  minutes. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  make  a  similar  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER   Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi-.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  similar  request  for 
Ann  Hocutt  of  the  staff  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  prepared 
to  speak  now.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  him  slncf  he  has  been  such  a  great 
leader  In  this  field  and,  basically,  he  has 
been  the  man  who  has  pioneered  so  very 
effectively  and  can-led  on  so  wonderfully 
this  teiTlbly  Important  work  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  RA.MDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  29  tne  Pi-esident  returned  to  the 
Congress  without  liis  approval  H.R. 
14225,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  The  veto  of  this  Impor- 
tant measure  was  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary. 

It  Is  a  tragic  situation,  as  I  .see  it,  and 
I  am  not  a  carping  critic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  In  this  situation,  I  think 
that  he,  as  the  Chief  Executive,  Is  the 
recipient  of  a  very  bad  counsel  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
branch  wl'.h  whom  perhaps  conferences 
were  held.  Had  he  been  fully  appraised 
of  the  substance  of  this  bill,  I  feel  cer- 
tain he  would  not  have  disapproved  it. 

I  wUl  not  go  into  the  details  of  legisla- 
tion as  it  concerns  the  various  titles, 
thi-ee  in  number,  of  the  bill. 

NATURE    or    THE   VETO 

Before  discussing  the  substance  of 
H.R.  14225  and  the  elements  contained 
in  the  veto  message,  I  want  to  attempt  to 
clarify  some  procedural  questions  that 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  veto.  I  hope 
that  an  assessment  of  the  nature  of  the 
veto  from  a  purely  logical  standpoint 
will  help  to  convince  those  who  assert 
otherwise  that  the  President's  action  on 
H.R.  14225  was  in  the  nature  of  a  veto, 
and  was  not  a  pocket  veto. 

First,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  White 
House  on  October  17.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  a  bill  must  be  returned  to 
Uie  Congress  by  the  President  within  10 
days  after  its  presentation.  Sundays  ex- 
cluded, or  it  becomes  law  without  his 
signature.  The  President  returned  the 
bill  without  his  approval  on  October  29, 
within  the  10-day  limit  established  by  the 
Con.stitution. 
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If,  as  the  President  suggests  In  his  veto 
message,  the  Intention  was  that  the  veto 
of  H.R.  14225  was  to  be  a  pocket  veto,  he 
need  not  have  returned  It.  The  Constitu- 
tion further  states  that  If  Congress  by  Its 
adjournment  prevents  the  return  of  a 
disapproved  bill  within  the  IQ-day  period, 
it  shall.  In  the  absence  of  the  President's 
signatui-e,  not  become  law. 

By  Its  adjournment  resolution  the 
Congress  specified  that  its  offlcei-s  would 
be  authorized,  during  the  period  It  was 
not  in  session,  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President.  The  resolution  was 
deliberately  worded  in  this  way  In  order 
to  insure  against  any  claims  of  pocket 
veto  authority  during  the  recess  by  the 
President. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  by  returning 
H.R.  14225  with  a  veto  message  to  the 
Congress,  making  reference  to  the  con- 
gressional resolution,  and  by  returning 
the  bill  within  the  time  period  specified 
in  the  Constitution  for  measures  disap- 
proved, the  Fresident  has  acknowledged 
that  his  veto  was  a  true  otie.  and  not  a 
pocket  veto.  I  want  to  be  very  well 
reasoned  In  these  remarks. 

The  President  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  I  do  not  believe  he  should  have  it 
both  ways.  Had  he  believed  that  a  pocket 
veto  In  this  instance  was  correct  and 
appropriate,  he  would  not  have  returned 
the  bill  to  Congress  with  his  disapproval. 
Particularly,  he  would  not  have  returned 
It  within  10  days  of  its  presentation  to 
him.  It  would  appear  that  he  recognized 
that,  had  he  not  returned  the  bill,  it 
would  have  become  law  witliout  his 
.siernature. 

Having  returned  H.R.  14225  to  the 
Congress  for  final  disposition,  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  now  support  the  argu- 
ment that  an  override  of  his  veto  would 
be  a  nullity.  If,  as  I  hope  and  expect, 
the  Senate  joins  the  House  in  overriding 
this  veto,  I  believe  the  President  will,  in 
accordance  with  his  constitutional  man- 
date, take  care  that  this  law  be  faith- 
fully executed. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  further  confu- 
.^ion  on  this  Lssue,  in  the  event  that  the 
veto  of  H.R.  14225  is  overridden  by  Con- 
gress. I  urge  the  President  immediately 
to  declare  that  he  will  implement  the 
pro\-isions  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

ISSUES    PRE.SBNTED    BV    THE    VETO 


sentatives  without  having  hearings."  The 
facts  are  that  the  House  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  rehabilitation  program.  The  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
held  a  day  of  hearings  and  took  written 
statements  on  the  House-passed  bill,  and 
3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2581,  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  amendments,  which 
ultimately  were  Incorporated  into  HR 
14225  as  title  n. 

The  message  also  as.serts  that  the  bill 
would  force  the  President  to  "create  a 
new  250-man  bureaucracy  in  HEW  to 
duplicate  functions  carried  out  elsewhere 
in  the  executive  branch."  Nowhere  m 
H.R.  14225  Is  there  a  requirement  that 
such  a  bureaucracy  be  established.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  justification  for 
such  a  manpower  need.  Certaixily  we  in 
the  Congress  never  had  In  mind  any- 
thing approaching  that  level.  Further,  It 
is  my  understanding  that  not  even  the 
planners  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  contemplated 
the  need  for  nearly  that  many  new  per- 
sonnel. 

The  thi-ust  of  the  veto  message,  to  the 
extent  that  a  thrust  Is  discernible,  seems 
to  be  that  H.R.  14225  would  upset  the 
administrative  mechanisms  by  dictating 
minute  departmental  decisions,  by  blur- 
ring accountability,  by  transferring  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
without  good  reason,  by  requiring  the 
establislmient  of  a  large  new  bureauc- 
racy, and  by  promoting  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  activities  In  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  none  of  these  veto  arguments  Is 
valid.  I  further  cannot  understand  how 
any  of  the  argimients — either  individ- 
ually or  taken  together — could  have  been 
thought  by  the  President  to  have  been 
adequate  justification  for  a  veto. 

Each  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
veto  message  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. I  propose  to  make  such  an  ex- 
amination now. 

I  ask  imanimous  coiisent  that  the 
text  of  the  veto  mes.sage  on  H.R.  14225, 
issued  October  29,  1974.  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  veto 
message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


As  I  suggested  at  the  outset  of  this 
statement.  H.R.  14225  never  should  have 
been  vetoed.  It  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  Is  a 
sound  bill.  And  It  Is  not  Inflationarj'. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  expressed 
una:iimous  support  of  the  measure.  The 
Senate  adopted  the  conference  report  by 
unanimous  voice  vote.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  It  by  record  vote 
of  334  to  0.  The  President  acted  on  very 
bad  advice  when  he  decided  to  veto  this 
necessary  measure. 

The  reasons  for  the  veto  set  forth  in 
the  President's  message  are  as  incom- 
prehensible as  the  act  of  disapproval  it- 
self. Positive  statements  of  fact  are  made, 
but  are  not  substantiated.  The  truth  Is 
that  many  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
message  cannot  be  substantiated.  They 
are  not  factual. 

For  example,  the  veto  message  states 
tliat  "the  bill  pa.s.sed  House  of  Repre- 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  today  returning,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  14226,  The  RehabUJtation  Act 
and  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  and  the  Whit©  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  Act.  I  am  advised 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  I  have  deter- 
mined that  the  absence  of  my  signature  from 
this  bin  prevents  It  from  becoming  law. 
Without  In  any  way  qualifying  this  deter- 
mination, I  am  also  returning  It  without  my 
approval  to  those  designated  by  Congress 
to  receive  messages  at  this  time. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1974  pose  some  fiindamentnl  issues 
wlilclj  far  transcend  this  particular  bill.  No 
groOp  In  our  country  Is  more  In  need  of  sup- 
portive services  than  the  handicapped.  Our 
handicapped  citizens  have  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that,  given  a  fair  break,  tbey 
can  lead  as  full  and  productive  lives  aa  other 
cillisens. 

Ihrougbout  my  years  lu  Congress  I  con- 
.sisteutly  supported  good  Federal  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  handicapped. 
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During  the  la&t  two  years  spendii^g  ou  the 
basic  great  programs  for  Vocational  Rehabll- 
Itatlcm  baa  grown  from  S£89  million  to  S680 
million.  The  key  Issue  posed  by  this  bill  is 
not  bow  much  money  wUi  be  spent.  The  issue 
posed  Is  how  well  tb«  programs  wUl  be  run. 

This  bUl  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  any  bearings.  Had  hearings 
been  held  we  would  have  explained  the  dis- 
ruption that  would  result  from  such  a  mas- 
sive legislative  incursion  Into  the  administra- 
tion jt  a  program. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  leg- 
islate, but  I  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
successful  admlQistratioa  of  the  programs 
they  enact.  This  bUl  is  an  attempt  to  admin- 
ister through  VegialatkDn.  It  transfers  a  pro- 
gram from  one  part  of  HEW  to  another  for 
no  good  reason— indeed  for  very  bad  reasons 
It  dictates  where  In  HEW  minute  decisions 
must  be  made-  It  creates  Independent  orga- 
nizational units  at  subordinate  levels  that 
are  wasteful  and  duplicative,  and  it  sets  up 
a  monitoring  process  for  the  construction 
and  modernisatton  of  Federal  facilities  that 
would  force  me  to  create  a  new  250-man  bu- 
reaucracy In  HEW  to  duplicate  functions  car- 
ried out  elsewhere  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

Most  Importantly,  the  bill  blurs  account- 
ability. I  cannot  be  resaonsible  for  the  good 
managenwrit  for  all  Federal  programs  If  I 
cannot  hold  my  Cabinet  Secretaries  account- 
able. tJr.der  this  legislation  accountability 
woiild  be  diffused.  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
return  to  the  Congress  unslpned  a  bill  that 
would  disrupt  existing  Federal  programs  and 
ill  serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  handi- 
capped citizens.  The  present  vocational  re- 
habilitation legislation  docs  not  expire  untU 
mid  1975. 

Plenty  of  time  remains  for  us  to  work 
out  a  bill  which  will  Improve  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  rather  than 
create  the  disruptions  that  will  inevitably 
result  from  this  hastily  drawn  niece  of  leg- 
islation. I  have  requested  HEW  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  meet  with  congressional  Ie»d- 
ers  immediately  upon  their  return  to  initiate 
this  process. 

GitR.^tn  R.  For.D. 

The  White  Hocsi:,  Octoher  29,  1974. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Aside  from  the  pro- 
cedural issue,  which  I  have  discussed 
previously,  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  veto  are  presented  In  the  final  four 
paiagi-aphs.  The  first  of  these,  alleging 
that  hearings  were  not  held,  have  been 
disposed  of  earlier  in  my  statement. 
Thus  It  Is  only  necessary  to  review  the 
last  three  paragraphs. 

The  message  states: 

This  bUl  Is  an  attempt  to  administer 
through  legislation.  It  transfers  a  program 
from  one  part  of  HEW  to  another  for  no  good 
reason — indeed  for  very  bad  reasons. 

The  transfer  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Sei-vices   Administration  —  RSA  —  from 

the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

SRS — has  the  broad  and  virtually  unan- 
imous support  of  the  rehabilitation  com- 
mimlty.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  transfer.  The  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  original 
H.R.  14225,  the  major  provision  of 
wliich  was  the  transfer  of  RSA,  by  a  vote 
of  400  to  1. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  belief  in 
the  rehabilitation  community  that  the 
administration  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
tvani  under  SRS  has  faltered,  and  can 
oe  improved  only  by  transfer  of  the  sub- 
:  idiai-y  agency.  SRS  is  concerned,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  primarily  with  wel- 
)»v«  nrograms  and  not  rehabilitation,  a 


human  development  program.  The  re- 
habilitation program,  and  the  handi- 
capped people  it  helps,  would  be  better 
served  by  moving  the  program's  admin- 
istrative agency  out  of  the  welfare- 
oriented  SRS.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  conference  bill  does  not  direct 
the  specific  assignment  of  RSA  to  a  par- 
ticular oflice. 

Rather,  it  gives  the  Secretary  wide 
flexibility  in  this  regard  by  making  the 
Commissioner  of  RSA  responsible  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  or  an 
appropriate  Assistant  Secretary,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary.  Congress  has 
thus  left  to  the  Secretai-y  broad  discre- 
tion to  place  RSA  where,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  most  effective  in  sei-ving 
handicapped  individuals. 

Manifestly,  then.  Congress  did  not  In 
this  legislation  mandate  the  transfer  of 
RSA  for  "very  bad  reasons." 

The  President's  message  furtlier  states 
that  the  bill  "dictates  where  in  HEW 
minute  decisions  must  be  made." 

In  response  to  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  conferees  on  H Jl.  14225 
specifically  accepted  a  list  of  clarifica- 
tions submitted  by  the  Department 
which  outhne  the  routine  administrative 
services  which  need  not  be  performed 
within  RSA  but  which  can  be  central- 
ized. That  list  may  be  found  ir.  the  Joint 
Explanatory  Statement,  page  22,  with 
respect  to  H.R.  14225. 

Thus,  the  minutiae  referred  to  in  the 
veto  message  were  reflected  tn  the  con- 
ference report  statement  at  HEW's  re- 
quest, and  were  not  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  intention  of  the  bill  is  clearly 
expressed  that  the  Commissioner  of  RSA 
is  to  have  policy  and  program  authority 
over  budget  formulation,  grant  adminis- 
tration, financial  administration,  and 
personnel  administi-ation. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which 
became  law  on  September  26,  1973,  clear- 
ly intended  to  give  Independence  of  pro- 
gi'am  operation  to  the  RSA  Commission- 
er. In  the  year  intervening  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  Department  had 
subverted  that  clear  legislative  intent. 
The  greater  specificity  outlhied  in  the 
conference  bill  and  statement  of  manag- 
ers was  designed  to  Insure  that  the  orig- 
inal legislative  directive  of  the  1973  act  is 
carried  mkA,  with  fidehty.  As  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  knows,  there  have  been 
too  many  examples  of  executive  agen- 
cies igntoring  or  perverting  legislative  im- 
peratives. 

The  message  of  the  President  further 
states  that  the  bill  "creates  independent 
organizational  units  at  subordinate  levels 
that  are  wasteful  and  duplicative."  As 
an  author  of  HJl.  14225,  I  have  again 
carefully  reviewed  the  measure,  and 
cannot  ascertain  where  in  the  legislation 
any  "independent  organizational  units 
at  subordinate  levels"  may  have  been 
created.  Such  an  a&seiiion  Is  one  to 
which  I  cannot  respond,  for  I  camiot 
identify  that  to  which  it  purports  to  al- 
lude. 

Tlie  veto  message  continues,  stating 
that  : 

Tlie  bill  "sets  up  a  monitoring  process  for 
the  construction  and  modernlza;tlou  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  that  would  force  me  to  create 


a  uew«250-man  bureaucracy  In  HEW  to  dup- 
licate functions  carried  out  elsewhere  Ui 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Since  the  reference  is  not  clear,  I  can 
only  assume  that  the  objection  is  either 
to  the  requirement  under  title  n  of  the 
bill  that  all  newly  occupied  or  renovated 
Federal  buildings  contain  sites  for  blind 
vending  facilities,  or  to  the  compliance 
mechanism  provided  to  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  to  insure  that  federally  occupied 
buildings  meet  standards  of  accessibility 
for  handicapped  individuals. 

In  cither  case,  Congress  did  not  con- 
template, nor  does  it  expect,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  250-man  bureaucracy. 
Undoubtedly  these  functions  will  re- 
quire some  additional  personnel.  If  rights 
are  expected  to  be  secured  for  handi- 
caii^Kd  people  through  new  FedersJ  pro- 
grams, it  cannot  be  done  witliout  the 
expenditure  of  effort  and  some  addi- 
tional personnel.  I  find  it  difScolt  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  some  minor  reduc- 
tions in  force  among  the  bloated,  per- 
sonnel-poor agencies  cannot  be  effected, 
and  worthwhile  replacements  made  \m- 
der  existing  personnel  levels  to  accom- 
plish these  vitally  important  new  fmic- 
tions. 

The  veto  message  continues. 

More  Importantly  the  bill  blurs  account- 
ablUty.  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  good 
management  of  all  Federal  programs  if  I 
cannot  hold  my  Cabinet  Secretaries  account- 
able. Under  this  legislation  accountability 
would  be  disused. 

Taken  in  the  context  of  what  H.R. 
14225  does  and  does  not  do,  I  find  this 
statement  incomprehensible.  Nothing  in 
the  measure  dictates  organizational 
changes  or  modifies  accoimtability  to  the 
President  on  the  part  of  any  Federal 
agency.  ResponsibiUties  of  each  agency 
head  affected  by  HJl.  14225  are  clear. 
Adequate  flexibihty  is  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  other  agency 
heads  to  assure  direct  lines  of  authorit.v 
and  responsibility  for  program  operation. 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Amendments,  does  require 
HEW  regulations  governing  the  opera - 
titm  of  the  bUnd  vendor  program 
throughout  tht  Government.  It  also  re- 
quires consultation  by  HEW  with  each 
agency  potentially  affected  by  such  reg- 
ulations. Under  existing  laws,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  review  and  approve 
agency  regulations  dealing  with  the  blind 
vendor  program.  By  Executive  order  of 
the  President,  this  authority  is  redele- 
gated  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Thus,  even  If  HJ?. 
14225  did  not  become  law.  HEW  now  has 
the  authority  to  examine,  review,  and 
presumably  re.ject,  agency  regulations 
concerning  the  blind  vendor  program. 

If  this  is  the  area  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  alluding  In  his  veto  message,  lines 
of  accountability  would  not,  under  Title 
II,  be  blurred  to  any  greater  extent  than 
they  are  under  existing  law.  and  by  Presi- 
dential Executive  ordei'. 

President  Ford  has  said  that  this 
legislation  would  '-disn«>t  existing  Fed- 
ei-al  programs  and  ill  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  handicapped  eitlaesa." 

The  President  apparently  did  ztat  read 
the  letters  and  telegrams  sent  to  him  uy 
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scores  of  organizations  and  Individuals 
whose  life  work  Is  to  aid  handicapped 
citizens,  or  who  are  tliemselves  handi- 
capped. Handicapped  people,  rehabilita- 
tion organizations,  service  organizations, 
and  public  agencies,  have  uniformly 
urged  that  the  I»resident  sign  H.R.  14225. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  measure 
would  "111  serve  the  needs"  of  handi- 
capped Individuals;  quite  the  contrary. 
Nor,  judging  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
vote  for  this  measure,  does  the  Congress 
believe  it. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  the  veto  mes- 
sage states  that  "the  present  vocational 
rehabilitation  legislation  does  not  ex- 
pire until  mld-1975,"  and  that  "plenty 
of  time  remains"  to  work  out  a  bill  that 
is  not  "hastily  drawn." 

Although  it  Is  true  that  authorizations 
for  the  Rehabilitation  Act  expire  on  Jtme 
30,  1975.  it  is  not  a  fact  that  plenty  of 
time  remains  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  another  bill. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  re- 
habilitation program  is  that  the  alloca- 
tions to  States  for  grant  funds  for  basic 
rehabilitation  services  are  based  on  au- 
thorization levels,  and  not  on  appropria- 
tions. States  cannot  adequately  plan 
their  programs  or  establish  the  State 
share  for  matching  purposes  without  a 
specific  authorization  figure.  Because  of 
this,  only  7  months  remain,  assuming 
H.R.  14225  were  to  become  law  this 
month,  for  States  to  plan  and  arrange 
for  funding  of  fiscal  1976  programs. 

To  characterize  H.R.  14225  as  "hastily 
drawn"  is  to  belittle  months  of  efifort  b.v 
two  Congressional  Committees.  I  have 
previously  indicated  that  several  days  of 
hearings  were  held,  plus  periodic  inter- 
changes  between   Congress   and   HEW. 
H.R.  14225  was  introduced  in  March  of 
1974.  It  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  21  by  a  vote  of 
400  to  1.  The  Senate,  after  careful  de- 
liberation,   passed    its    version    of    the 
measure  on  September  10,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  met  on  October  9. 
Insofar  as  title  n  of  H.R.  14225  Ls  con- 
cerned,    the    Randolph-Sheppard    Act 
Amendments  are  anything  but  "hastily 
drawn."  I  first  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2461, 
to  amend  the  blind  vendor  law  on  June 
20,  1969.  Since  that  time,  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  the  act  on  no  fewer  than  four 
-separate  occasions.  I  need  not  at  this 
time  recount  the  long  and  tedious  meta- 
morphosis through  which  these  amend- 
ments have  passed,  but  only  wish  to  say 
that  title  II  of  the  pending  measuie  has 
been  very  carefullj-  drawn. 

Title  in  of  the  bUl,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
has  received  careful  consideration  A 
predecessor  bill  was  first  introduced  in 
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Mr.  Piesident,  a  recitation  of  the  uro- 
\isions  of  H.R.  14225  is  not  necessary 
Senators  are,  I  think,  well  versed  in  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  having  adopted  S. 
3108,  the  Senate  measure,  on  September 
10,  and  subsequently  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  14225.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  must  vote  on  this  measure  again  It  Is 
more  unfortunate  still  that  the  handi- 
capped citizens  of  our  Nation  have  been 
put  through  the  torment  of  uncertainty 


that  resulted  from  the  President's  veto 
of  this  worthwhile  legislation. 

At  this  point  I  express  genuine  appre- 
ciation   to    our    colleagues    who    have 
worked  so  diligently  and  eCectlvely  on 
this  measure  and  I  conunend  them  for 
their  efforts.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)   has  made  vital 
contributions  to  this  important  measure. 
He  has  chaired  the  hearings,  executive 
sessions,  and  the  conference  committee 
meetings  and  floor  managed  this  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped.  Joining  in  these  ef- 
forts was  the  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  ranking  minority 
member   of   oiu*   subcommittee,    whose 
constant  attention  to  this  bill  has  been 
significant  in  moving  it  forward.  I  ex- 
press also  thanks  to  the  capable  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senator  Williams,  for  his 
continuing  efforts  and  cooperation.  The 
members  of  our  subcommittee.   Sena- 
tors Pell,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  Hatha- 
way,    Taft,     Schweiker,     and     Beall 
worked    closely    and   effectively   during 
tlie  hearings  and  committee  meetings  to 
insure  that  we  could  bring  this  important 
measure  to  flnalization.  Additionally,  I 
express  appreciation  to  those  colleagues 
who  assisted  in  the  development  of  Re- 
habilitation Act  at  the  full  committee 
level.  Senator  Javits,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Senators  Nel- 
son, Hughes,  Eagleton,  and  Dominick. 
Without  the  cooperative  and  effective  ef- 
forts of  these  Senators,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  this  legislation 
to  realization. 

Finally,  I  offer  sincere  thanks  for  the 
cooperation  demonstrated  by  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
John  Brademas.  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Chairmail 
Carl  Perkins  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  Albert  Quie, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Tlieir  endeavors  have  been  truly 
substantial. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  vote  now  to  help 
our  handicapped  citizens  in  their  quest 
for  dignity,  self-sufficiency,  and  security. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  H.R.  14225 
into  law.  the  objections  of  the  President 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  November  20,  1974, 
addressed  to  Senators  and  signed  by  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  Senator  Stafford,  and 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOVEMBES  20.    1974. 

Dear  Colleagie:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  voted  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H  R.  14225.  the  Rehabilitation 

Act  Amendments  of   1974,  by  a  vote  of  

to  — .  The  Senate  win  vote  tomorrow — ten- 
tatively scheduled  at  approximately  2:00 
p.m. 

HJl.  14226  contain*  amendments  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  seek  to 
carry  out  the  original  compromise  agreement 
and  to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
authorizations  in  order  to  assure  stability 
for  this  program  for  an  additional  year.  It 
also  makes  long  overdue  Improvements  in 
the  Randolph -SUepp.ird  blind  vending  facil- 


ity legl.slation  and  provides  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals. 

For  the  sake  of  the  continuity  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  vendor  program  and  handi- 
capped persons  generally,  we  urge  you  to 
vote  to  override  this  veto.  The  President  in 
his  message  makes  clear  that  there  Is  no 
monetary  Issue  Involved.  We  believe  that 
the  reasons  given  for  the  veto  are  not  sub- 
stantial. 

We  are  enclosing  a  summary  of  responses 
to   the   points  made  In   the   veto  message. 
Should  you  have  additional  questions  about 
this   matter,  or  desire  additional  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Bob  Humphreys  (47673) 
Jon  Steinberg  (47651).  Mike  Francis  (45141)' 
Lisa    Walker     (49161),    or    Jack    Andrews 
(47682). 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Subcommitee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Alan  Chanston, 
Harrison  A.  Wh-liams, 

Chairman. 
Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 
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Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California   (Mi.  Cranston) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  generosity.  I  want  to  state  that 
we  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation 
between  Senator  Randolph,  with  his 
great  leadership,  and  Senator  Stafford, 
with  his  gieat  leadership  on  the  minority 
side,  and  many  others  who  have  worked 
very  hard  on  tills  legislation  which  will 
meet  some  very  desperate  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  business  pending 
before  us  today— to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  14225— has  considerable  con- 
sequence beyond  simple  enactment  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  appropriations 
authorizations  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  and  to  make  certain  Improve- 
ments in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  blind 
vendor  program  and  to  convene  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals.  The  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility—legislative and  executive— is  also 
at  issue,  according  to  the  President's  veto 
message. 

PULL  conc.res.sio.val  consiulr^tion 

The  congressional  process  for  con- 
sideration of  legislation  is  a  niost  serious 
i-esponsibility,  governed  by  a  set  of  care- 
fully sequenced  procedures  designed  to 
insure  the  best  possible  crafting  of  law. 
Such  procedures  have  been  fully  followed 
in  the  development  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we— and  I 
refer  principally  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  St.\fford>,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits  »,  with  whom  I  joined  in  au- 
thorizing the  RehabUitation  Act  of 
1973— have  labored  over  the  past  3  years 
to  provide  a  new  design  for  the  Nation's 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  When  the  Rehabiltiation  Act 
of  1973  was  finally  signed  into  law  on 
September  26,  197a,  as  Public  Law  93- 


112,  it  represented  the  seventh  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  enact  such 
legislation  over  the  steadfast  opposition 
of  tlie  Nixon  administration  to  our  leg- 
i.slative  efforts  to  improve  the  provision 
of  lehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
individuals.  Our  work  in  the  Congress 
has  always  been  totally  bipartisan. 

Now,  the  administration  has  again 
rai.sed  opposition  to  legislation  to  benefit 
handicapped  individuals  and.  totally 
contrary  to  the  Record,  it  has  done  so 
in  part  on  grounds  that  the  legislation 
was  "hastily  drawn." 

Here  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President:  H.R. 
14225  was  originally  Introduced  in  March 
of  1974;  it  passed  the  House  May  21  and 
the  Senate  not  until  September  10.  The 
conference  met  fully  1  month  later.  Much 
consideration  occurred  with  various 
officials  in  HEW  throughout  this  period. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  and  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals legislation  has  been  considered 
and  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate 
twice  previously.  Both  Houses  have  been 
involved  in  review  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard program  since  1969. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee in  the  other  body  held  hear- 
ings on  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram on  August  3,  1973,  November  30, 
1973,  and  December  10,  1973.  These  hear- 
ings formed  the  basis  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  14225. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  on  June  27,  1974,  held  a 
hearing  on  H.R.  14225,  S.  3108,  and 
S.  3381,  at  which  HEW  testified  at  length. 
More  than  40  additional  detailed  ques- 
tions concerning  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
were  submitted  to  which  the  Department 
responded  in  detail.  The  committee  re- 
ported S.  3108  with  appropriate  modi- 
fications based  on  these  hearings  and 
committee  oversight. 

Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  in 
late  1973  on  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  record 
reflects  the  fullest  compliance  with  leg- 
islative procedures,  and  vindicates  the 
actions  of  both  Houses  In  passing  H.R. 
14225  with  near  imanimous  approval: 
H.R.  14225  passed  the  House  400  to  1  and 
the  Senate  unanimously.  The  conference 
report  was  adopted  by  the  House  334  to 
0  and  the  Senate  unanimously.  Yester- 
day, the  House  voted  398  to  7  to  ovenlde 
tlie  veto. 

FAn-UEE    TO    SPECIFY     JUSTIFICATION     I  OR     VFTO 

I  submit,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
tlie  same  i-ecord  of  responsible  considei-a- 
tion  is  not  evidenced  by  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  veto 
legLslation  passed  by  the  Congress.  The 
exercise  of  Presidentitil  veto  authority  is 
a  solemn  and  grave  responsibility.  Legis- 
lation should  be  vetoed  only  for  the  most 
compelling  reasons,  and  the  Constitution 
requires  that  the  President  explain  those 
reasons  to  the  Congress. 

Vet  the  veto  mes.sage  makes  objections 
vhich  in  many  instances  are  inaccurate 
or  misrepresent  the  issues;  and  which,  on 
the  whole,  do  not  constitute  valid  reasons 
Itr  tlie  ase  of  the  veto  power.  If  the 


President  has  good  reasons  for  the  veto, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  he  has  not 
stated  them  In  his  message,  as  I  will  try 
to  demonstrate. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  veto  message.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
provisions  of  the  bill: 

Brief  Summary   of  H.R.  14225,  Rehabilita- 
tion  Act   Amendments   of    1974 

TITLE  I.   rehabilitation   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Extends  authorizations  of  appropriations 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  one  year  until 
June  30,  1976,  and  raises  certain  authoriza- 
tions minimally; 

Transfers  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration (RSA)  from  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  and  provides  that  the 
RSA  Commissioner  shall  be  responsible  only 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  or 
an   appropriate   Assistant   Secretary: 

Clarifies  the  definition  of  handicapped 
individual  for  purposes  of  provisions  relating 
to  affirmative  action  for  employment  under 
Federal  contracts  and  non-discrimination 
under  Federal  grants,  and  other  provisions; 

Requires  affirmative  action  in  employment 
in  State  agencies  and  facilities: 

Includes  provisions  requiring  review  of 
individuals  deemed  Ineligible  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  and  collection  of  data 
so  that  ineligibility  determinations  may  be 
evaluated  by  H.E.W.;  and 

Provides  for  a  Consumer  Advisory  PaneP 
of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Compliance. 
Board,  and  creates  a  compliance  mechanism 
for  the  Board. 

TITLE  n:  RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Makes  certain  changes  in  the  Act,  includ- 
ing priority  to  blind  persons  In  operating 
vending  facilities  on  Federal  property,  as- 
signment of  income  of  vending  facilities, 
complaints  and  arbitration  procedures,  and 
training  for  upward  mobility  for  blind 
vendors. 

TITLE  Hi  :   WHn  E  house  CONKERENCE  on  HAND- 
ICAPPED   INDIVIDUALS 

Authorizes  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals within  two  years  from  date  of  enact- 
ment. Includes  a  National  Planning  Council 
(at  least  10  individuals  with  handicaps  and 
five  parents) ;  authorizes  grants  to  States  (at 
least  $10,000  but  no  greater  than  $26,000)  to 
run  at  least  one  State  conference  prior  to 
White  House  Conference. 

DISCUSSION    OF    VETO    MESSAGE    AND    REBUTTAL 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  objections  raised  In  the  veto  message 
and  comment  on  them  briefly. 

MONEY    NOT    AN    ISSLT; 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
nowhere  in  the  Presidential  veto  message 
is  money  raised  as  an  issue. 

PROGRAM    DISRUPTION 

The  message  states  that  the  bill  would 
'•disrupt  existing  Federal  programs  and 
ill  serve  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped citizens." 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
designed  specifically  to  protect  against 
disniption  of  existing  Federal  programs 
by  extending  the  authoiizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  an  additional  year  so 
that  State  rehabilitation  agencies  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  plan  their  budg- 
ets for  fiscal  year  1976  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  rather  than  having  to  wait 
for  the  usual  last  minute  congressional 
action  to  extend  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  The  allotments  to  the  States 
under  title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  are 


entitlements  which  the  States  are  guar- 
anteed if  they  appropriate  the  necessai-y 
State  matching  money. 

Further,  this  legislation  lias  had  the 
strong  support  of  96  percent  of  the  direc- 
tors of  State  agencies  for  rehabilitation 
as  well  as  concerned  groups  and  organi- 
zations. 

LECISLATINC    ADMINISTRATIVE    STRUCTURE 

The  message  states  that  the  bill  "is  an 
attempt  to  administer  through  legisla- 
tion. It  transfers  a  program  from  one 
part  of  HEW  to  another  for  no  good 
reason — indeed  for  very  bad  reasons." 

This  is  a  curious  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Congress  has  both  the  respon- 
sibility to  write  laws  and  to  carry  out 
oversight  functions  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams are  administered  according  to  the 
law.  The  Senate  committee  report  states : 

The  committee  has  formiUated  its  deci- 
sion ...  on  the  basis  of  policy  and  philaso- 
phy.  The  committee  views  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  as  a  human  develop- 
ment program  and  not  a  welfare  program. 
As  such.  It  should  not  be  subsumed  within 
an  administrative  entity  whose  major  pro- 
gram responsibilities  relate  to  welfare.  S. 
3108,  as  introduced,  would  have  transferred 
R.8.A.  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Development.  Though  such 
a  transfer  might  be  appropriate,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  the  Secretary  with  suf- 
ficient flexibility  to  effectuate  a  transfer  to 
an  organizational  arrangement  within  his 
office  which.  In  his  view,  would  be  most 
appropriate  and  beneficial  for  R.S.A.  and  the 
programs  it  administers. 

I  also  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  providing  for  a  transfer  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  away 
from  the  welfare  programs.  Congress  was 
implementing  a  suggestion  first  proposed 
by  the  administration  of  Richard  Nixon. 

My  colleagues  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  in  1971  the  administration  sub- 
mitted a  number  of  bills  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  reorganize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

These  proposals  wei-e  first  generated 
by  the  Ash  Commission  which  studied 
Federal  Government  organization.  Mr. 
Ash  is  now  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  One  of  these  pro- 
Dosals,  H.R.  6961,  was  a  bill  to  create  a 
Department  of  Human  Resources  whicli 
would  have  included  three  major  agen- 
cies: The  Human  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Health  Administration,  and 
the  Income  Maintenance  Administration, 

The  result  of  the  administration's  own 
plan  for  the  social  and  rehabilitation 
.sei-vice,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  would  have  been 
to  move  vocational  rehabilitation,  agin^^ 
and  juvenile  delinquency  from  SRS  to 
the  proposed  Human  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  merge  SRS's  re- 
maining welfare  progi-ams  with  the  so- 
cial security  program  into  a  proposed  In- 
come Maintenance  Administration. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  services  pro- 
grams of  SRS  were  to  be  separated  from 
tlie  welfare  and  medicare  programs  voi- 
der that  administration  proposal.  That 
was  one  of  the  major  conceptual  change.s 
proposed  in  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment, and  that  is  pi*eclsely  what  tlie 
legislation  before  us  today  tries  to 
accomplish. 

As  a  result,  the  veto  of  H.R.  14225  on 
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the  ground  that  the  Executive  should  be 
able  to  manage  its  organizationai  prob- 
lems without  legislation,  seems  most  Ul- 
the  ground  that  the  Executive  should  be 
advised.  First.  H.R.  14225  only  seeks  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  objectives  of  the 
administration's  onu  bill  on  the  reorga- 
nization of  HEW.  Second,  as  the  reor- 
ganization bills  establish,  the  adminis- 
tration desired  to  remove  rehabilitation 
from  SRS  and  the  welfare  programs. 
Third,  the  reorganization  bills  proposed 
at  that  time  recognized  the  need  for  con- 
gressional participation  in  major  organi- 
zational decisions  and  that  the  question 
was  not  one  of  Executive  power  alone. 

Finally  on  the  transfer,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  other  most  sound  reason  for 
moving  this  program — which  for  so  long 
has  meant  so  much  to  so  many  handi- 
capped persons — ^from  SRS  into  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary. 

I  refer  to  what  I  can  only  call  a  shock- 
ing and  scandalous  pattern  within  SRS 
of  mismanagement  and  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  re- 
iiabilitation  program. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  following 
facts  which  came  to  light  during  con- 
gresslonal  hearings  and  investigation: 

HEW  seriously  considered  phasing  out 
the  rehabilitation  program  and  replacing 
it  with  a  cash  assistance  scheme  so  that 
handicapped  people  might  purchase  the 
services  and  equipment  they  need.  The 
written  memorandum  proposing  this 
scheme  acknowledged  that  congressional 
approval  by  law  would  be  required,  but 
suggested  administrative  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  without  legislation; 

SRS  forced  RSA  to  ignore  the  statu- 
tory requirement  that  identifiable  agen- 
cies within  each  State  be  responsible  for 
Federal  rehabilitation  funds — SRS.  that 
is  to  say,  forced  RSA  to  violate  statutory 
requirements; 

Today,  fully  15  months  after  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  was  enacted, 
final  regulations  to  implement  the  law 
have  not  been  published. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration operated  for  over  1  full  year  with- 
out a  Commissioner; 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  must  tell  my 
colleagues  that  in  August  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  issued  a  report  ending  a 
1-year  investigation  of  SRS  that  indi- 
cated widespread  violations  of  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  hliing  persoxmel  and 
the  merit  principles  of  Government 
service. 

Because  of  these  violations,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  suspended  the 
right  of  James  S.  Dwight,  Jr..  Adminis- 
trator of  SRS.  to  liire  persormel  above 
the  GS-13  level. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  dwell  for  just 
a  moment  on  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's report. 

Tlie  report  found  that  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warnings  from  CSC.  HEW  had 
taken  no  action  to  see  that  the  illegal 
luring  practices  of  SRS  cease.  The  CSC 
report  states: 

Tliere  is  clear  evidence  that  SRS  has  en- 
ll^ased  In  employment  practices  which  clr- 
cumwnt«(l  merit  principles.  There  is  also 
e' icJenc*  tlwtt  these  Improper  practices  had 
not  completely  ceased  even  after  HEW  and 
SRS  gave  the  commission  assurances  that 
•vh^y  had. 


Mr.  President,  because  of  the  preselec- 
tion of  applicants  and  the  hiring  of 
cronies  that  ran  rampant  within  SRS. 
Local  No.  41  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  has  written 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  urge  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment review  the  report  with  a  view 
toward  bringing  criminal  charges. 

My  colleague  from  California  in  the 
other  body.  Mr.  Moss,  has  made  the 
same  request  of  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe. 

So.  Mr.  President,  when  the  President 
claims,  as  he  does.  tha.t,  moving  RSA  out 
of  SRS  would  "disrupt"  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Federal  program,  I  think  he 
has  been  sadly  and  badly  misadvised  and 
misguided  by  his  advisers — who  them- 
selves in  some  Instances  are  part  of  the 
very  source  of  program  disiuption  which 
we  aie  trying  to  eliminate. 

WASTEFUL    DUPLrCATION 

The  message  next  states  that  the  bill 
"dictates  where  in  HEW  minute  deci- 
sions must  be  made;  It  creates  Independ- 
ent organizational  units  at  subordinate 
levels  that  ai-e  wasteful  and  duplica- 
tive." 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation, 
except  for  the  transfer,  requires  no 
changes  in  organizational  structure 
which  weie  not  intended  with  respect  to 
the  agreement  between  Congress  and 
the  admlnLstration  In  the  final  version 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Fur- 
thermore, in  response  to  the  HEW  re- 
quest, certain  clarifications  were  made, 
in  Senate  floor  debate  and  In  the  con- 
ference report  joint  statement,  respect- 
ing routine  administrative  services  which 
may  be  centralized. 

When  the  conference  report  was  'vrit- 
ten,  an  effort  was  made  to  accommodate 
in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
HEW's  concerns  that  language  in  the 
bill  might  conceivably  create  a  require- 
ment for  certain  duplicative  and  inde- 
pendent administrative  mechanisms. 
After  consultation  with  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, the  OfHce  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Legislation,  and  the  OflQce  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  HEW,  the  follow- 
ing language  was  Included  In  the  Joint 
explanatory  statement.  Ilils  was  based 
on  clarifications  which  both  Senator 
Stafford  and  I  had  made  during  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor.  The  ex- 
planation is  as  follows  starting  on  the 
top  of  page  22  of  conference  report 
93-1457: 

The  conferees  stress  that  the  clarlQed 
language  with  respect  to  delegation  of  func- 
tions does  not  prohibit  the  centralized  ad- 
ministration of  certain  routine  administra- 
tive services  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  support  of  RSA 
functions  and  programs  In  the  citegorles  of 
budget  Xormulatlon,  grant  administration, 
flnaaclal  administration,  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration. However,  the  conferees  Intend 
that  the  RSA  Commlsaloner  Is  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  policy  decUlona  In  these  four 
areas  and  t)-iat  this  pollcy-mnXIng  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  delegated  beyond  persons 
directly  responsible  to  him,  both  at  head- 
quarters and  at  regional  offices.  Where  rou- 
tine administrative  functions  and  policy  are 
Intertwined,  then  the  Committee  Intends 
that  the  functions  be  carried  out  wUbln  RS.4. 
^ih  at  headquarters  ai.d  at  re-^lonal  cffices. 
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The  conferees  have  thtis  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  In  this  regard  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  Its  Intention  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory surrounding  It. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  wtth  the 
foUovtns  darlficattona  submitted  by  HEW 
as  to  what  are  can&klered  to  be  routine  ad- 
xnlxUstratlve  services  that  can  be  centralized  : 
"In  the  area  of  budget  formulation,  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance  to  the  RSA 
budget  offlcer  to  assure  that  budget  docu- 
ments conform  to  applicable  OMS.  and  De- 
partment Lostructlooa  la  mtuters  of  form 
and  dming  ol  submlaslon.  i 

"Preparation  for  RSA  approral  o*  testimony 
for  presentation  to  the  pertinent  Approprl- 
atloiis  subconunittees  on  the  amounts 
sought  for  RSA. 

"In  the  area  of  grant  administration,  the 
processing  of  the  necessary  grant  documents 
required  to  Implement  an  RSA  decision  to 
award  a  project  grant.  This  involTes.  among 
other  things  assuring  that  the  award  com- 
piles with  the  Department's  Grants  Admin- 
istration Manual  and  with  opinions  of  legal 
counsel   respecting   grants  administration. 

"The  preparation  of  the  documents  re- 
quired to  obligate  RSA  formula  grant  allot- 
ments. 

"Monitoring  of  the  application  of  Depart- 
ment regulations  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  chargeable  to  grant  awarcte 
and  the  expenditure  of  obligated  funds 
under  Treasury  warrants. 

"In  the  area  of  financial  management,  as- 
sistance to  RSA  In  the  administration  of  ac- 
counting systems,  and  the  prepiaratlon  of 
documents  required  to  obligate  and  expend 
salaries  and  expenses  eppropiiations^requlred 
for  the  operation  of  RSA." 

By  this  language  and  the  specific  ex- 
amples, the  conferees  were  attempting 
to  deal  with  HEW's  concerns  and  not  to 
limit  them  in  areas  of  routine  adminis- 
trative services.  The  conferees  thus 
stated : 

While  these  are  not  all  th  areas,  the  con- 
ferees believe  they  cover  the  general  areas 
Into  which  routine  administrative  services 
fall. 

Tlius,  the  Congress  obviously  did  not 
attempt,  in  the  words  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage, to — 

Dictate  where  in  H.E.W.  minute  decisions 
must  be  made  .  .  .  for  to]  create  ...  In- 
dependent organizational  units  at  8iUx>rdl- 
nate  levels  that  are  wasteful  and  dunllca- 
tlve.  ... 

Pos-sibly,  some  Presidential  adviser  has 
misinterpreted  the  third  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  on  page  22  which  states: 

Where  rouUne  administrative  functions 
and  poUcy  are  Intertwined,  then  the  Com- 
mittee Intends  that  the  functions  be  carried 
out  within  RSA.  both  at  headquarters  and  at 
regional  offices. 

This  statement  was  added  so  as  to  pre- 
clude frustration  of  our  intention  vis-a- 
vis policy  formulation  and  major  admin- 
istrative and  personnel  decisionmaking 
being  solely  an  RSA  responsibility,  not 
In  any  way  to  negate  the  language  thpt 
followed  which  permits  centralization  of 
"routine  administrative  services."  In  the 
paragraph  befbre  that,  the  conferees 
stressed  that  centralization  of  adminis- 
tration  of  routine  administrative  services 
was  not  prohibited.  We  said  that  in  the 
fom-  areas — budget  formulation,  grant 
administration,  financial  administi*ation, 
and  personnel  administration — the  RSA 
Commissioner  was  to  be  responsible  for 
all  policy  and  personnel  decisions  and 
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that  this  responsibility  not  be  delegated 
to  pereons  not  directly  responsible  to  him 
in  both  headquarters  and  regional  o£Qces. 

In  the  area  of  personnel  management, 
provision  of  general  personnel  management 
support  services.  Although  RSA  is  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  of  i>erson8  for  employ- 
ment and  promotion  within  RSA  and  for 
such  selection  and  promotion  decisions  as  to 
Regional  Office  personnel  carrying  out  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  requisite  appointment  papers 
may  be  prepared  and  approved  centrally  In 
headquarters  and  In  the  region. 

Maintenance  of  RSA  personnel  records,  ad- 
vice to  RSA  employees  on  personnel  matters, 
and  administration  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program. 

While  these  are  not  all  the  areas,  the  con- 
ferees believe  they  cover  the  general  area  Into 
which  routine  administrative  services  fall. 

NEW    rNDFPENDENT    UNITS 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  bill 
that  any  new  "independent  organiza- 
tional imits"  be  established. 

The  message  states  that  the  bill  "sets 
up  a  monitoring  process  for  tlie  con- 
stiTiction  and  modernization  of  Federal 
facilities  that  would  force  me  to  create 
a  new  250-man  bureaucracy  in  HEW  to 
duplicate  functions  carried  out  else- 
where in  the  Federal  branch." 

But,  Mr.  Persident,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  14225  requiring  so  much 
personnel  and  no  monitoring  responsibil- 
ity requiring  so  much  personnel. 

BI.URRF.U    .^CCOtrNTABILITY 

The  message  states  that  the  bill  "most 
importantly — blurs  accountability.  I 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  good  man- 
agement of  all  Federal  programs  if  I 
cannot  hold  my  Cabhiet  Secretaries  ac- 
countable." 

But,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the  legislation  re- 
quires no  organizational  changes  with 
regard  to  secretarial  responsibilities  in 
carrying  out  any  provisions  of  this  bill 
or  existing  law.  The  roles  of  each  ap- 
propriate official  under  this  legi.slation 
ar;;  specified,  and  adequate  flexibility  Is 
provided  the  Secretai-y  of  HEW  and 
others  to  assure  direct  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  for  program  opera- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

Such  is  the  lack  of  substance  and  va- 
lidity of  the  veto  message,  I^-.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  alarming  to  see  the  responsi- 
bility of  justifying  and  exercising  Presi- 
dential vetoes  taken  so  lightly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  an  ovei-whelm- 
ing  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  Omr  action  will  signify  not  only 
that  we  reject  the  reasons  for  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Piesident's  action,  but  that 
we  once  again  stand  steadfast  behind 
our  commitment  to  seek  to  alleviate  the 
unfair  burdens  that  disabled  persons  in 
GUI-  country  must  bear. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  again 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  admi- 
ration for  the  tremendous  work  done  on 
this  legislation  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  who  has  for 
.■^o  long  been  a  champion  of  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  handicapped  Americans,  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jei-sey  (M:! 
WitLiAMs),  and  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  Their  work  has 
been  indLspen.sably  aided  by  the  follow- 


ing staff  members :  Bob  Humphreys,  Pat 
Forsythe,  Aim  Hocutt,  Mike  Francis, 
Lisa  Walker,  Judy  Heumaim,  Nik  Edes, 
Jon  Steinberg,  and  Traer  Simley.  I  also 
believe  that  we  have  had  great  team- 
work on  this  legislation  with  the  other 
body,  and  its  leadership  on  this  matter 
has  been  of  greatest  assistance.  Thus, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  House,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Brademas,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Quie,  and  recognize  the 
contributions  of  their  staffs.  Bill  Gaul, 
Jack  Duncan,  and  Marty  LaVore. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  14225.  I  do 
this  with  regret. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  House 
yesterday  by  a  vote  of  398  to  7  voted  to 
override  the  veto  of  this  particular  bill. 
The  House  passed  this  bill  originally 
on  a  vote  of  400  to  1,  and  the  Senate 
passed  it  unanimously.  The  conference 
report  was  passed  by  the  House  on  a  vote 
of  334  to  0  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
imanimously. 

The  bill  contains  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  authorization  for  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  It  is  pressing  that  we  enact  this 
legislation  since  delay  would  damage  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  properly  plan 
their  programs.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant since  the  States  administer  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  and  the 
amount  of  money  the  States  must  put  up 
to  receive  Federal  funds  is  based  on  the 
authorized  appropriations. 

The  original  Senate  bill,  S.  3108,  was 
introduced  by  this  Senator  in  March  of 
this  year  and  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
liberated here  in  the  Senate.  The  pm-- 
pose  is  to  ti'ansfer  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  which  admin- 
isters the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, to  a  more  appropriate  agency 
within  HEW,  because  it  is  the  view  of 
the  committee,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  that  this  program  is  a  human  de- 
velopment program,  and  under  the  pres- 
ent administrative  structure,  it  has  been 
submerged  in  the  welfare  bureaucracy. 
The  reasons  for  the  President's  veto 
message  have  been  reviewed  by  myself 
and  several  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  who  are  deeply 
involved  in  this  legislation,  and  we  have 
jointly  put  out  a  statement  which  is  on 
each  Member's  desk.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  would  take  the  time  to  re- 
view this  document,  which  I  beheve  will 
show  them  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
administration  is  not  really  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  be  pliiced  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  Prom    the    offices    of    Senators    Randou>h, 

Cran.ston,  Stafford,  Wuxxams,  and  JavttsJ 

Rf..>.sons    Congress    Should    OvEaamE    the 

President's  Veto  op  H.R.  14225 

H.R.   14225  contains  a  one-year  extension 

or  appropriations  autliorlzatlons  in  the  Re- 


habilitation Act  of  1973,  making  minor 
changes  in  the  amounts  and  substantive 
changes  which  both  Houses  have  considered 
necessary:  certain  mcxllficatlons  In  the 
Randoph-Sheppard  program  Bigreed  to  by 
blind  organizations  and  employee  union  rep- 
resentatives; and  provision  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals. 
MONEY  IS  NOT  THE  ISSUE.  The  following 
are  the  objections  and  answers  to  the 
objections. 

I.  Haste:  The  message  states  that  the  legis- 
lation Is  "hastily  drawn". 

Response:  This  legislation  ^as  originally 
introduced  In  March  of  1974;  passed  the 
House  May  21  and  the  Senate  not  until  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  Conference  did  not  meet  until 
one  month  later.  Opportunity  was  provided 
to  the  Administration  to  meet  and  dlscviss 
this  legislation,  and  such  meetings  were  held. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  and  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
legislation  has  been  considered  and  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Senate  twice  prevl- 
ou.sIy.  Both  House.s  have  been  involved  in 
review  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program 
since   1969. 

H.R,  14225  passed  tire  House  400  to  1  ajid 
the  Senate  unanimously.  The  Conference 
Report  passed  the  House  334  to  0  and  the 
Senate  unanimously. 

II.  Disruption  of  programs:  This  bill  would 
"disrupt  existing  Federal  programs  and  ill 
serve  the  needs  of  our  nation's  handicapped 
citizens." 

Response:  Ihis  legislation  has  the  over- 
wlielming  support  of  96  ^o  of  the  Directors 
of  state  agencies  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  concerned  groitps  and  organizations. 

III.  Absence  of  hearings:  "The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  having 
hearings.  Had  hearings  been  held  we  would 
have  explained  the  disruption  that  would 
result.  .  .  ." 

Response:  The  House  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  rehabilitation  program  on  Attgust  3. 
1973,  November  30,  1973.  and  December  10. 
1973.  These  hearings  formed  the  basis  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  14225. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped on  Jime  27,  1974.  held  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  14225,  S.  3108,  and  S.  3381,  at  which 
HEW.  testified  at  length.  More  than  40 
additional  detailed  questions  concerning  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  reha- 
bilitation program  were  submitted  to  which 
the  Department  responded  in  detail.  The 
Committee  reported  8.  3108  with  modifica- 
tions based  on  these  hearings  and  Committee 
oversight. 

Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  In  late 
1973  on  the  Randolph-Sheppard  amend- 
ments. 

IV.  Administration  through  legislation : 
"This  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  administer 
through  legislation.  It  transfers  a  program 
from  one  part  of  HEW  to  another  for  no 
good  reason — Indeed  for  very  bad  reasons." 

Response:  Tlie  Congress  has  both  the  re- 
sponslbUity  to  write  laws  and  to  carry  out 
oversight  functions  to  assure  that  programs 
aie  administered  according  to  the  law.  The 
Senate  Committee  report  states:  "The  Com- 
mittee lias  formulated  Its  decision  ...  on 
the  basis  of  policy  and  philosophy.  The  Com- 
mittee views  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  as  a  human  development  program 
and  not  a  welfare  program.  As  such.  It  should 
not  be  subsumed  within  an  administrative 
entity  whose  major  program  responsibilities 
relate  to  welfare.  S.  3018,  as  Introduced,  would 
have  transferred  RSA  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Development. 
Though  such  a  transfer  might  be  appronrl- 
ate,  the  Committee  has  provided  the  Sec- 
retary with  sufficient  flexlbllty  to  effectuate 
a  transfer  to  an  organizationai  arrangement. 
A  ithUi  his  office  which.  In  his  view,  would  t>e 
most  appropriate  and  beneficial  for  RSA  and 
tiie  progrnmh  It  adniinlsterK."  Tlie  Adminis- 
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tratlon's  strong  objection  to  this  program 
trans/er  U  particularly  dllBcuU  to  under- 
stand since  the  Admlnlstrattoo  In  1B7I  pro- 
posed a  similar  reeaignment  In  its  propoaed 
Department  of  Human  Resources  legtslatlon 
(H.a.6961). 

V.  Dictation  of  minute  decisions;  waste- 
ful duplication:  "It  dictates  where  In  HEW 
minute  decisions  must  be  made;  it  creates 
independent  organizational  units  at  sub- 
ordinate levels  that  are  wasteful  and 
duplicative.  ..." 

Responfe:  This  legislaUon.  except  for  the 
transfer,  requires  no  changes  In  organiza- 
tional structure  which  were  not  intended 
with  respect  to  the  agreement  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  RehsJaiUtatlon  Act  of  1973.  Fur- 
thermore, In  response  to  the  H£W  request, 
certain  clarifications  were  made,  tn  Senate 
floor  debate  and  in  the  Conference  Report 
statement,  respecting  routine  administra- 
tive services  which  may  be  centralized. 

There  Is  no  requirement  In  the  bill  that 
any  new  "independent  organizational  imlts" 
be  established. 

VI.  The  250-man  bureaucracy;  ".  .  .  it 
seU  up  a  monitoring  process  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities that  would  force  me  to  create  a  new 
250  man  bureaucracy  In  HEW  to  duplicate 
functions  carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  Fed- 
ero.l  branch." 

Response:  We  do  not  know  what  this 
refers  to.  There  is  certainly  no  provision  In 
HJl.  14225  requiring  so  much  personnel  and 
no  monltoxlng  responsibility  requiring  so 
much  personnel. 

VII.  blurring  of  accoimtablUty:  "Most  im- 
portantly, this  bill  blurs  accountability.  X 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  good  manage- 
ment of  all  Federal  programs  If  I  cannot 
hold   my   cabinet   Secretaries   accountable." 

Response:  The  legislation  requires  no  or- 
ganizational changes  with  regard  to  Secre- 
tarial responsibilities  In  carrying  out  any 
provisions  of  this  bill  or  existing  law. 

The  roles  of  each  appropriate  ofQclal  under 
this  legislation  are  clear,  and  adequate  flex- 
ibility Is  provided  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
others  to  assure  direct  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  for  program  operation. 

vni.  Expiration  of  the  act:  "Tlie  present 
vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  does  not 
expire  until  mid -1975.  Plenty  of  time  re- 
mains for  us  to  work  out  a  bill  which  will 
improve  Federal  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. .  .  ." 

Response:  The  Rehabilitation  Act's  title 
I  funding  entitlements  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  authorized  level  of  appropria- 
tions, and  states  must  contribute  20  percent 
of  their  allocation.  States  cannot  plan  In  ad- 
vance the  state  share  under  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  If  the  authorized  level  Is  not 
established.  The  FT  1976  budget  request 
will  be  submitted  In  2  months.  As  It  is. 
States  win  have  only  eight  months  to  plan 
their  FT  1976  programs  and  obtain  State 
funding.  There  is  not  "plenty  of  time". 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  like  to  close 
my  remarks  in  support  of  the  override 
by  reminding  my  colleagues  that  we  do 
have  the  responsibility  to  write  laws  and 
carry  out  oversight  functions  to  assure 
that  programs  we  create  are  adminis- 
tered properij-. 

I  hope  for  tlie  reasons  stated  tliat  the 
Senate  will  once  again  today  give  over- 
v.'helming  support  to  this  imptjrtant  bill. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
directs  its  attention  today  to  our  respon- 
sibility in  enacting  a  measiu'e  vhicli  was 
recently  passed  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  400  to  1  in  the  House — the  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1974. 
Even  during  the  past  few  days  I  have  re- 
ceived several  hundred  calls  and  dozens 


of  letters  expressing  concern  that  this 
bill  not  be  delayed  further. 

Certainly   the  crucial   importance   of 
this  legislation  which  means  so  much  to 
so  many  har.dicapp>ed  individuals  cannot 
be  minimized.  The  administraUve  deUlls 
cited  as  justification  for  the  President's 
veto  of  this  act  is  not,  in  my  opinion. 
sufScient  cause  to  delay  enactment  into 
law.  The  bill  extends  appropriation  au- 
thority for  all  programs  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  for  1  year.  If 
this  is  not  done  promptly  the  likelihood 
is  that  next  June  30  will  find  us  without 
appropriate  authorizations  to  allow  on- 
going planning  for  the  various  programs 
supported  under  the  bill.  In  his  message 
accompanying  his  return  of  this  bill,  the 
President  stated  that  "Plenty  of  time  re- 
mains for  us  to  work  out  a  bill  which  will 
improve  Federal  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped" since  the  present  vocational  re- 
habilitation legislation  does  not  expire 
until  mid-1975.  The  fact  is  that  the  Re- 
iiabilitation  Act's  title  I  funding  entitle- 
ments are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
authorized  level  of  appropriations,  and 
States   must   contribute   20   percent   of 
their  allocation.  States  cannot  plan  in 
advance  the  State  share  under  the  reha- 
bihtation  program  if  the  authorized  level 
is  not  establshed.  The  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  request  will  be  submitted  In  2 
months.  As  it  is.  States  will  have  only  a 
few  months  to  plan  their  fiscal  year  1976 
juogiams  and  obtain  State  funding.  I 
agree  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public   Welfare  Committee. 
There  is  not  'plenty  of  time'  in  view  of 
the  process  imder  which  these  programs 
are  carried  out. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  only  one  re- 
course in  insuring  the  continued  conti- 
nuity of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program — and  that  avenue  open  to  us  at 
this  time  is  through  the  only  legislative 
mechanism  available — that  of  reiterating 
our  overwhelming  approval  to  this  legis- 
lation as  passed  before  the  recess — by 
overriding  the  President's  proposed  veto. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
doing  so. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  3  years  that 
the  Coiigress  has  been  called  upon  to 
take  such  action.  Senators  Cranston, 
Williams.  Stafford,  and  Randolph,  and 
Representatives  Brademas  and  Quis  In 
the  House  have  dedicated  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  hard  work  to  their 
effort  to  improve  this  vital  program.  I 
am  distressed  that,  despite  their  fine  ef- 
forts, the  only  way  we  seem  to  make 
progress  Is  through  outright  confronta- 
tion with  the  adminlstratiOTi. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  these  programs.  In  Minnesota,  more 
than  40,000  persons  are  being  sened  this 
year.  I  am  told  by  the  head  of  our  agency, 
Gus  Gehrke — the  new  president  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association— 
that  last  year  more  than  6,600  Mlnne- 
sotans  became  employable  through  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Of 
these,  nearly  one-fourth  were  able  to  go 
off  the  welfare  rolls  when  they  began  to 
v'ork.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  na- 


tionally, we  get  back  from  $3  to  $5  for 
every  dollar  spent  training  through  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The  amendments  we  .support  by  an 
override  vote  today  are  modest,  but  im- 
portant. BaslcaUy.  they  extend  tlie  State 
grant  program  for  1  year  and  other  au- 
thorizations for  2  years.  They  also  resolve 
a  number  of  Issues  which  have  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  some  time. 

One  of  these  is  shifting  the  program 
from  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  I  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Committee 
are  completely  convinced  that  this  is  nec- 
essary. As  the  report  says: 

Many  of  the  so-called  "consumer  groups" 
of  handicapped  individuals,  as  well  as  maay 
state  rehabUltatlou  agencies,  have  for  some 
time  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  cur- 
rent  administrative  arrangement  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
fare.  They  believe  that  the  rehabUllatlon 
program  has  been  submerged  wtthln  SRS 
and  consequently  has  suflered  in  terms  of 
time  devoted  to  the  program,  and  program 
operation  .  .  .  (and)  The  Committee  viexre 
the  vocational  rehabOltatlon  program  as  a 
human  development  program  and  not  a 
welfare  program.  As  such,  it  should  not  be 
subsumed  within  an  administrative  enuty 
whose  major  program  responslbUlUes  relate 
to  welfare. 


Tliis  bill  also  includes  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  amendments  of  1974,  Includ- 
ing measures  designed  to  discourage 
documented  abuses  In  the  operation  of 
the  blind  vendor  program.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  required  by  these  amendments  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  protect  the  priority 
of  blind  vendors  on  Federal  property, 
including  assigmnent  of  vending  ma- 
chine Income.  This  section  Is  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  negotiations  with  groups 
representing  the  blind  and  with  the  pos- 
tal union. 

Another  section  of  the  amendments 
authorizes  the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  a  proposal  which 
has  my  enthusiastic  support.  Handi- 
capped individuals  and  the  organizations 
representing  them  have  made  great 
progress  In  recent  years  in  increasing 
the  sensitivity  of  the  public  and  Govern- 
ment to  their  needs.  But  they  have  also 
pointed  out  how  far  we  have  to  go  In 
this  field.  A  well-planned  conference — 
as  the  Senate  report  says — "for,  of.  and 
about  individuals  with  handicaps"  can 
provide  Important  guidance  for  future 
policymaking  in  this  area. 

Finally,  the  amendments  include  some 
impoi-tant  clarifications  of  congressional 
intent  concerning  the  definition  of 
"handicapped  individual,"  an  affirma- 
tive action  by  State  agencies. 

It  is  Important  that  we  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  now.  Our  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and 
their  clients  have  suffered  from  uncer- 
tainty about  future  fimding  long  enough. 
Fui-ther  delay  will  hamper  the  planning 
process  and  could  also  Impair  effective- 
ness of  progiams  in  the  coming  year. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  strength  of  the 

override  vote  In  the  House  yesterday,  and 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  override 

the  President's  veto. 

$    Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
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mayed  by  President  Ford's  veto  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
which  I  cosponsored. 

And,  I  might  add,  I  am  confused  by 
the  President's  action.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage the  President  says  that  Congress, 
which  has  the  power  to  legislate,  has 
usurped  the  Executive's  responsibihty  for 
administration  of  enacted  progi-ams.  This 
statement  Is  puizling,  because  Congress 
has  the  responsibihty  to  write  laws,  as 
well  as  to  carry  out  oversight  of  the  pro- 
giams  to  Insure  their  lawful  administra- 
tion. 

Tlie  President's  objection.  In  this  re- 
gard, presumably  is  based  on  the  pro- 
*  posed  transfer  of  the  Rehabilitation 
'  Services  Administration  from  the  Social 
'  Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  De- 
velopment. 

There  is  good  reason  for  tills  transfpr. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  a  welfare  progrtim.  It  is,  as  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out,  a  human  devel- 
opment program.  As  such,  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  growth  has  been 
impeded,  because  it  has  been  obscured 
within  an  agency  whose  primary  tasks 
relate  to  welfare. 

With  the  exception  of  the  intended 
transfer  of  RSA  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment, there  are  no  alterations  In  orga- 
nizational structure,  as  President  Ford 
seems  to  think  there  are. 

Generally,  It  seems  that  President  Ford 
has  based  his  veto  of  the  rehabihtation 
amendments  on  misinformation  and  mis- 
representations. 

I  was  distressed  by  the  veto  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as 
I  am  distressed  by  the  present  veto.  "The 
crucial  programs  assisted  by  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  viewed  as  an  investment 
which  will  result,  has  resulted,  in  finan- 
cial gain  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Nation.  But  more  important,  through 
rehabilitation  programs  handicapped  in- 
dividuals have  received,  and  continue  to 
receive,  the  necessary  training  to  enable 
them  to  compete  in  the  private  enter- 
prise system — to  hold  the  jobs  they 
would  otherwise  be  denied. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  should  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
rehabilitation  amendments  of  1974,  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  override  President  Ford'* 
veto  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  of  Representatives,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  398  to  7,  voted  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
14225,  extending  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  amending  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  and  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals. 
I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
register  a  similar  vote  here  in  the  Senate, 
so  we  might  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
White  House  that  a  needless  veto  has 
occurred  on  this  bill. 

In  the  statement  I  put  in  tlie  Record 
yesterday.  I  pointed  out  the  inaccuracies 
in  the  President's  vato  message  and  re- 
sponded point  by  point  to  the  President's 
criticisms   of   this   legislation.   I   reem- 


phaslze  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President's  reasons  for  vetoing  this  bill 
are  substantial  and  are  not  based  on 
facts. 

The  criticisms  hurled  at  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  at  the  House  Cormnittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  by  the  President  in  his 
veto  message  are,  indeed,  so  misleading 
I  believe  that  these  points  must  be 
responded  to  so  that  all  Senators  are 
aware  of  what  the  situation  actually  is. 

This  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Congress  since  March  of  1974;  a  full  9 
months.  Furthermore,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  been  in  contact 
over  this  period  of  time.  Following  enact- 
ment of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
numerous  letters  and  other  communica- 
tions have  been  formally  transmitted  to 
the  Department,  and  they  have  returned 
their  responses  to  the  Congress.  The  com- 
mittees spent  countless  hours  in  meet- 
ings witli  the  Department  on  intent  of 
the  1973  act  and  in  reviewing  draft  regu- 
lations. There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Department  imderstood  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  and  H.R.  14225  actually 
contains  provisions  for  clarification  of 
the  intent  where  the  Department  and 
other  administering  agencies  and  the 
Congress  disagreed  as  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  language  of  the  law.  The 
House,  in  oversight  hearings  in  August, 
November,  and  December  of  last  year, 
and  the  Senate,  in  hearings  on  H.R. 
14225,  S.  3108,  and  S.  3381,  reviewed  the 
implementation  of  the  1973  act  and 
heard  administration  testimony.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
14225  in  June,  members  of  the  House 
committee  staff  participated  with  the 
Senate,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  administration  was  heard,  lis- 
tened to,  and  responded  to. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passage  of 
1  year  and  2  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  no  final  regulations  by 
which  State  agencies  should  carry  out 
their  responsibihties,  the  question  must 
be  raised  as  to  the  willingness  of  the 
executive  branch  to  fairly  implement  the 
language  of  the  law.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  that  the  process  of  meeting  with  the 
Department  has  met  with  lack  of  co- 
operation in  all  cases.  It  has  resulted, 
however,  in  slow  movement,  producing 
lack  of  direction  for  programs  in  the 
States,  and  imeertainty  as  to  States 
responsibilities  for  implementation. 

The  President  has  said  that  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  meet  and  work  out  a 
favorable  year.  I  say  to  the  President, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  there  has  al- 
ready been  plenty  of  time,  and  that  the 
Congress  has  acted.  This  program,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  is  a  matching  grant  pro- 
gram in  wliich  the  State  share  is  based 
on  the  authorizations  of  appropriations. 
Without  knowing  what  the  authoriza- 
tions are  for  this  legislation.  States  have 
no  way  of  planning  and  no  way  of  esti- 
mating for  their  legislatures  how  much 
in  State  funds  must  be  appropriated.  Leg- 
islatures are  meeting  now.  Many  are  al- 
ready out  of  session  and  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  alterations  in 
their  own  State  funding.  Others,  unless 
this  legislation  i.s  enacted  today,  will  iiot 


be  able  to  make  those  judgments  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  will  be  forced  to 
operate  programs  without  the  necessary 
funding  to  enable  more  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  participate. 

The  President  says  that  this  bill  is 
disruptive.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
disruptive:  Following  the  two  vetoes  in 
1972  and  :973,  the  vocational  rehabihta- 
tion agencies  in  many  States  closed  their 
doors  after  April.  This  means  that  many 
individuals  could  not  participate  in  this 
program,  and  they  were  denied  L'le  im- 
portant services  they  needed  to  go  out 
and  get  jobs,  to  have  self-resp>ect,  and  to 
avoid  the  "welfare  trap."  This  morning 
I  received  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  administration  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

That  report  cites: 

That  tn  this  fiscal  year,  snccei>sfully  closed 
cases  are  down  45%  from  the  previous  year; 
thus  to  July  1,  1974.  11,676  cases  were  closed 
successfully  compared  to  over  21,000  cases 
tn  the  same  period  last  year. 

That  is  not  what  we  expect  of  this  pro- 
gram and  not  what  is  needed  from  tliis 
program. 

liiis  legislation  has  tne  overwuelnung 
support  of  the  State  directors  of  rehabili- 
tation programs  and  of  every  group  and 
organization  I  am  aware  of.  Indeed,  the 
mail  and  phone  calls  I  have  received  on 
this  veto  have  been  gravely  concerned 
about  the  f  utm'e  of  the  program  and  the 
problems  that  disabled  iiidividuals  will 
face  if  this  situation  is  not  resolved. 

It  is  time  that  we  allow  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  to  get  dowai 
to  work  and  to  successfully  implement 
this  program.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
override  this  unnecessary  veto. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  give 
my  full  support  to  the  Senate  effort  today 
to  override  the  Pi-esidents  distressing 
veto  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Anaend- 
ments  of  1974. 

On  the  merits,  the  veto  was  an  unjust 
and  unfair  denial  of  hope  for  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans.  The  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  is  a  major  effort  by  Congress  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  the  handicapped. 
In  its  numerous  .significant  provisions, 
it  offers  important  new  assistance  toward 
equality  for  the  handicapped  In  critical 
areas  like  education,  employment,  and 
other  basic  rights.  As  such,  the  act  Is  a 
key  step  toward  the  goal  of  enabling 
every  liandicapped  person  to  enjoy  the 
rights  amd  opportunities  of  a  normal 
citizen. 

In  light  of  the  great  purposes  and 
carefully  drawn  provisions  of  the  act. 
the  President's  objections  are  miserly  and 
insubstantial.  The  objections  to  the  pro- 
'.isions  mandating  certain  organizational 
changes  in  HEW  are  particularly  dis- 
ingenuous, since  they  ignore  the  obvious 
fact  that  present  HEW  arrangements  for 
the  handicapped  are  ineffective,  unsatis- 
factory and  self-defeating.  Through  the 
sort  of  modest  changes  proix)sed  by  Con- 
gress, the  program  can  shed  its  "welfare" 
image  and  become  what  it  is  supposed  to 
be — a  rehabilitation  program  to  help  the 
handicapped  find  jobs  and  do  all  the 
otlier  things  that  vriU  enable  them  to 
lead  normal  lives. 

Equally  distressing  is  the  President's 
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arrogant  and  promiscuous  attempt  to 
use  a  pocket  veto  to  nullify  this  signif- 
icant legislation.  The  problem  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  obvious  threat  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  eai'lier 
this  week,  suggesting  that  there  could  be 
•  prolonged  legal  imcertainty"  over  this 
bill  unless  Congress  acquiesces  in  the 
pocket  veto. 

In  my  view,  the  President's  use  of  the 
pocket  veto  power  flouts  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  a  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  in  Washington  last  Au- 
gust. In  that  case,  in  which  I  was  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  of  appeals  ruled 
luianimously  that  a  pocket  veto  was  un- 
constitutional during  any  recess  of  Con- 
gress within  a  session. 

The  administration  has  until  January 
1.  1975  to  seek  Supreme  Court  review  of 
the  decision.  Until  reversed,  however, 
that  decision  is  the  law  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  administration  has 
only  two  courses  available — obey  the  law 
or  appeal  it. 

Yet,  there  are  signs  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  pursue  a  more  dubious 
course,  by  declining  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sion while  continuing  to  use  the  pocket 
veto  power.  Thus,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  Presi- 
dent Ford  claims  he  still  has  the  pocket 
veto  power,  even  though  the  current  re- 
cess is  clearly  governed  by  the  court's 
decision,  and  even  though  he  indicates 
no  intention  to  appeal  the  decision. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  abandon 
the  course  it  is  now  pursuing.  If  the  veto 
is  overridden,  I  urge  the  administration 
to  accept  the  Rehabilitation  Act  as  law, 
and  to  state  fortlirlghtly  that  it  intends 
to  comply  with  the  court  decision.  For 
the  administration  to  persist  in  its  pres- 
ent course  would  be  to  show  its  disregard 
not  only  of  the  courts,  but  also  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Congress.  By  such 
discredited  legal  gymnastics,  the  admin- 
istration would  defeat  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  and  negate  the  rule  of  law. 

The  unwise  nature  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  clearly  shown  in  a  recent 
letter  I  have  received  from  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Freund  of  Harvard  Law  School,  the  pre- 
eminent constltutionsLl  scholar  in  the 
Nation.  In  his  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached,  Pi-ofessor  Freund  states  that 
the  covut  of  appeals  decision  clearly 
governs  the  present  recess  and  prohibits 
the  use  of  a  pocket  veto.  Professor 
Freimd  also  states  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent for  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue to  assert  the  pocket  veto  power 
during  the  recess  yet  decline  to  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  court's 
ruling. 

If,  as  now  appears  likely,  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  persists  in  its  present  course  and 
refuses  to  treat  the  bill  a  valid  law  once 
the  veto  is  overridden,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  take  the  issue  immediately  to 
court,  by  adding  it  to  separate  litigation 
already  in  the  district  court  and  by  ask- 
ing expeditious  consideration  by  the 
court.  An  early  ruling  should  be  pos.sible, 
.vince  the  appellate  court  has  already 
thoroughly  considered  the  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  it  will  also  be  appro- 
priate to  seek  the  passage  of  new  legis- 
lation. If  such  legislation  can  be  approved 
before  the  final  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress in  December,  and  if  it  can  be  ap- 


proved without  the  necessity  for  any 
compromise  that  would  seriously  weaken 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  then  our  purpose 
will  be  accomplished. 

For  now,  however,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's unfair  action  and  unwise  legal 
course  compels  us  to  pursue  two  avenues 
of  redress — through  Congress  and 
through  the  courts.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  insure  that  our  highest  priority  on 
this  Issue,  effective  legislation  for  the 
handicapped,  becomes  law  at  the  earliest 
passible  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  My  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  Professor  Freund, 
a  letter  I  have  written  to  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Bork  on  the  issue,  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  questioning  the  use 
of  the  pocket  veto  on  another  bill  during 
the  recent  election  recess,  and  the  text 
of  the  court  of  appeals  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Notcinbcr  15,  1974. 
Prof.  Paul  a.  Freunp, 
Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Professob  Preund:  1  am  writing  to 
request  your  views  on  a  question  that  has 
arisen  over  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  interpreting  the  Poclcet 
Veto  Clause,  Article  I,  Section  7,  Clause  2  of 
the  ConBtitutlon. 

In  Kenndy  v.  Sampson,  decided  on  August 
14,  1974,  a  case  In  which  I  was  the  plaintiff, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  vise  of  a 
poclcet  veto  during  a  6-day  recess  within 
a  session  of  Congress  was  unconstitution- 
al. Recently,  the  Solicitor  General  requested 
and  was  granted  an  extension  of  time,  to 
January  11,  1975,  in  which  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

During  the  current  32-day  election  re- 
cess of  Congress,  President  Ford  has  dis- 
approved a  number  of  bills,  including  the 
important  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
H.R.  14226.  Although  the  President  has  re- 
turned the  bills  to  Congress  in  the  onanner 
of  normal  vetoes,  the  accompanying  mes- 
sages from  the  President  make  clear  that 
he  Is  also  asserting  that  tlie  bills  have  been 
pocket  vetoed. 

My  question  Is  whether  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision,  as  the  applicable  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  clearly  prohibits  the 
use  of  a  pocket  veto  during  the  current  Con- 
gressional recess?  If  so,  would  it  be  con- 
sistent for  the  Administration  to  continue  to 
assert  the  pocket  veto  power  during  the 
current  recess,  yet  decline  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reverse  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision? 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decision,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  President's  message  of  disapproval  on 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  appre- 
ciate your  consideration  of  this  matter,  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Edwabd  M.  Kennedy. 

Harvaho  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  ytass.,  Noveviber  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  glad  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  November  15  concerning 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  recent  pocket- 
veto  case.  Kennedy  v.  Sampson.  You  have 
asked  for  my  view  on  two  questions.  First, 
v.  hecher  t!ie  decision   clearly   prohibits  the 


use  of  a  pocket  veto  during  the  current 
Congressional  recess.  Second,  whether  it 
would  be  consistent  for  the  Administration 
to  continu*  to  assert  the  pocket-veto  power 
during  the  current  recess,  yet  defcline  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decision. 

My  answer  to  the  first  question  ts  m  the 
fifflrmatlve,  and  to  the  second  question,  con- 
sequently, in  the  negative. 

First.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  its  unaiil- 
mous  opinion,  was  at  some  pains  to  point 
out  that  its  decision,  holding  invalid  a 
pocket  veto  during  a  Christmas  recess  of 
both  Houses,  did  not  turn  on  the  length  of 
the  lntra«esslon  recess.  Rather,  the  question 
is,  In  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  whether 
the  recess  "prevented"  the  return  of  the  bill 
by  the  President;  and  this,  in  turn,  depends 
on  whether  here  is  a  practice,  during  an 
intrasesslon  recess,  of  maintaining  an  of. 
fleer  of  a  House  who  is  authorized  to  raceiv* 
the  bill  upon  Its  return. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  was  explicit  regard- 
ing the  scope  of  ita  decision.  The  opinion 
states:  "The  length  of  an  Intrasesslon  ad- 
journment per  se  does  not  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  a  disapproved  bill  for  reconsidera- 
tion. The  Constitution  sets  no  time  limit  on 
the  right  of  Congress  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto."  (Footnote  36).  At  the  end  of 
the  opinion,  after  stating  that  the  result 
could  be  reached  by  a  slight  extension  of 
the  Wright  case  {involving  a  recess  of  one 
House  for  three  days),  the  opinion  proceeds: 
"Second,  the  case  is  an  appropriate  one  for 
disp>osition  of  the  question  of  whether  any 
Intrasesslon  adjournment,  as  that  practice 
Is  presently  understood,  can  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  a  bill  by  the  President  where  ap- 
propriate  .nrrangements  have  been  made  for 
receipt  of  presidential  messages  during  the 
adjournment — a  question  which  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative." 

Moreover,  any  reading  of  the  opinion  as 
turhing  on  the  length  of  the  recess  would 
defeat  tlie  express  purpose  of  the  decision, 
namely,  to  eliminate  the  ambiguity  that  wa« 
felt  to  becloud  the  status  of  blUs  vetoed 
during  a  recess.  After  pointing  out  that  this 
legal  uncertainty,  and  not  any  defect  in 
communication,  was  the  beclouding  facer, 
the  Court  stated:  '"The  only  possible  un- 
certainty about  this  situation  arises  from 
the  absence  of  a  definitive  ruling  as  to 
whether  an  intrasesslon  adjournment  "pre- 
vents" the  return  of  a  vetoed  bill.  Hope- 
fully, our  present  opinion  eliminates  that 
ambiguity." 

Second.  Given  the  foregoing  understand- 
ing of  the  decision,  it  seems  evident  that 
either  it  shotild  govern  the  present  recess 
or  It  should  be  carried  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  for  review.  The 
decision,  imreviewed,  is  the  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  controversies 
over  pocket  vetoes  are  likely  to  be  centered 
in  this  Circuit.  There  is  no  point  In  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  decision  while  seeking  a 
possibly  different  result  elsewhere.  Either 
compliance  on  the  one  band,  or  a  petition 
for  certiorari  on  the  other,  is  called  for  in 
the  circumstances. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Freund. 

U.S.  Senate, 
October  31. 1974. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Bork, 

Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washingtoyi,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Solicttob  General:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  that  the  Administration  seek 
Supreme  Coxu^;  review  of  a  recent  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  and  thereby  avoid  a  need- 
less further  constitutional  dispute  with  Con- 
gress over  the  scope  of  the  President's  poc- 
ket veto  power. 

The  case  Ui  question  is  Kennedy  v.  Samp- 
son,    U.8.  App.  D.  C.  (August  14. 

1974),  involving  an  action  In  which  I  am  the 
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plaintiff.  In  its  decision,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  unanimously  that  a  pocket  veto 
by  President  Nixon  during  a  5-day  Congres- 
sional recess  in  1970  was  unconstitutional. 
The  plain  language  of  the  Court's  decision 
prohibits  a  pocket  veto  during  any  recess  of 
Congress  within  a  session.  Including  the 
current  32-day  election  recess. 

Yet,  In  recent  measagea  disapproving  im- 
portant environmental  (HJl.  11541),  voca- 
tional rebabUitatlon  (H.R.  14225),  and  farm 
labor  (HJct.  13342)  bUls,  President  Ford 
maintains  that  he  has  pocket  vetoed  the 
legislation  during  the   current  recess. 

To  be  sure,  tlie  President  has  also  returned 
each  bill  to  Congress  with  a  message  of  dis- 
approval, thereby  inviting  Congress  to  treat 
the  disapproval  as  a  normal  veto,  which  Con- 
gress may  attempt  to  override  when  the 
session  resumes.  But  the  Invitation  is  less 
than  meets  the  eye,  since  the  Presidents 
messages  also  claim  that  the  bills  have  been 
pocket  vetoed. 

Until  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  is 
reversed,  however,  it  governs  the  present 
recess,  and  the  pocket  veto  claim  must  faU. 
If  the  Administration  does  not  Intend  to 
seek  such  reversal  through  Supreme  Court 
review,  then  in  my  view  the  Admlnisti-atlon 
cannot  in  good  faith  maintain  tiiat  it  has 
pocket  vetoed  the  bills.  If  Congress  proceeds 
to  override  the  vetoes,  the  Administration  is 
obliged  to  enforce  the  bills  as  valid  laws. 
It  cannot  refuse  to  enforce  tliem  on  the 
ground  that  the  override  is  a  nullity  and 
that  the  bUls  were  properly  pocket  vetoed; 
yet  the  clear  implication  of  the  recent  mes- 
sages of  disapproval  is  that  the  President 
intends  to  take  this  course.  Insist  on  his 
pocket  veto,  and  refuse  to  enforce  such  laws. 

Therefore,  If  the  Administration  Intends  to 
persist  In  this  view  of  the  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pocket  veto  power,  I  would  expect  the 
Administration  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  flout  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sion, by  purporting  to  accept  the  decision  and 
then  continuing  to  exercise  pocket  vetoes 
during  adjournments  within  a  session  of 
Congress. 

In  Its  losing  argument  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Administration  claimed  that  the 
pocket  veto  was  available  during  any  recess 
longer  than  three  days.  Where  would  the 
Administration  now  seek  to  draw  the  pocket 
veto  line?  6  days?  10  days?  14  days?  21  days? 
30  days?  What  Jvistiflcation  could  there  be 
for  such  a  strained  interpretation?  The  Court 
of  Appeals  has  already  ruled  that  there  is 
no  logical  constitutional  dividing  line  and 
that  there  can  be  no  pocket  veto  during  any 
adjournment   within  a  session  of  Congress. 

Tet,  the  Administration  appears  to  be 
heading  toward  the  unseemly  position  that 
the  Court's  decision  applies  only  to  a  5-day 
recess,  that  the  Court's  language  on  longer 
recesses  Is  mere  dictum",  and  that  the  scope 
of  the  pocket  veto  In  these  longer  recesses 
Is  still  an  open  question.  Such  a  purported 
distinction  In  these  longer  recesses  would  be 
not  only  excessively  legalistic,  but  highly 
dubloiis,  and  would  be  seen  as  an  unwise, 
even  cynical,  attempt  by  the  Administration 
to  circumvent  the  plain  ruling  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

As  you  know,  the  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sion was  rendered  on  August  14,  1974,  so 
ihat  the  time  In  which  the  Administration 
!nay  seek  review  by  certiorari  in  the  Supreme 
Court  expires  on  November  12,  1974.  In  your 
position  both  as  Solicitor  General  and  as  a 
tlisilnptilshed  constitutional  scholar,  I  urge 
■  111  to  give  the  issue  yovir  own  close  personal 
;  iieutlon  and  Judgment.  In  order  to  avoid 
ii  constitutional  Inconsistency  In  the  Ad- 
iiiialstratlon's  position  and  unnecessary 
friction  and  litigation  In  future  relations  be- 
f.een  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 


I  would,  of  course,  support  a  petition  for 
certiorari  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Administra- 
tion. So  that  you  may  have  the  most  relevant 
materials  and  research,  I  am  enclosing  the 
text  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  the 
oriefs  filed  in  the  Court,  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  messages  on  the  tlu-ee  bills  I  men- 
tioned in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  letter. 
Respectfully. 

/s/  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  27,  1974) 
O  MI  NOTTS  Vrro 
In  terms  of  substance  and  of  constitution- 
al practice.  President  Ford's  veto  of  a  little- 
noticed  bill  concerning  wildlife  refuges  sets 
an  ominous  precedent  for  his  young  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  measure  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  would  give  the  na- 
tion's network  of  wildlife  refuges  additional 
protection  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  consider  "all  reasonable  alter- 
natives" before  permitting  a  right-of-way 
across  a  refuge  for  an  Incompatible  use  such 
as  gas  pipelines,  telephone  poles,  and  elec- 
tric power  lines.  The  Secretary  would  have  to 
determine  that  the  proposed  right-of-way  is 
"the  most  feasible  and  prudent  alternative" 
available.  A  section  of  a  law  enacted  by  con- 
gress a  year  ago  had  already  established  these 
criteria  with  regard  to  any  proposed  high- 
way across  a  refuge. 

In  vetoing  the  bill,  President  Ford  objected 
to  any  changes  that  "could  create  further 
obstacles  and  delays  in  the  construction  of 
vitally  needed  facilities,  particularly  those 
deslgiied  to  help  meet  urgent  energy  needs." 
Informed  speculation  In  Washington  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  push  for  the  veto  came  from 
the  oil  Industry  which  hope?  to  build  a  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  through  the  Arctic  Game 
Refuge  In  Alaska. 

The  President's  stated  reason  Indicates — as 
does  his  dismal  voting  record  on  environ- 
mental issues  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— that  Mr.  Ford  holds  the 
dangerous  and  outmoded  belief  that  environ- 
mental values  are  a  secondary  or  even  mar- 
ginal concern  that  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  In  the  way  of  economic  development.  If 
that  remains  his  belief  now  that  he  has 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  national 
office.  It  augurs  poorly  for  more  Important 
and  urgently  needed  measures  such  a.s  a  land 
use  bill  and  a  genuinely  effective  strip  min- 
ing bUl. 

In  constitutional  terms,  it  Is  astonishing 
that  President  Ford  seeks  to  get  his  way  on 
this  bill  by  resorting  to  the  tricky  device  of 
a  poc'Ket  veto.  Congress  and  tlie  Presidency 
have  recently  been  testing  this  device  In  the 
courts,  with  the  judiciary  coming  down 
squarely  on  the  sida  of  Congres. 

At  Issue  Is  the  question  whether  a  Presi- 
dent can  deprive  Congress  of  a  chance  to 
override  his  veto  If  he  allows  the  bill  to  die 
without  his  signature — not  after  Congress 
has  adjourned  but  when,  as  now.  it  is  only 
in  recess.  In  August,  the  UjS.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled  in 
favor  of  Congress. 

Tlie  pocket  veto  was  permissible  In  the 
19th  century  when  Congress  adjourned  for 
long  periods  and  trai^portatiou  and  com- 
munication were  poor.  It  serves  no  purpose 
today  when  Congress,  In  effect,  stays  In  ses- 
sion almost  continuously  throughout  the 
year.  Having  come  so  recently  from  loiig  serv- 
ice in  the  House.  Mr.  Ford  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  more  aware  of  Congress  rights 
and  not  have  recourse  so  soon  to  Pre^-.ldeutial 
arbitrariness. 

(Notice:  Tliis  opinion  Is  subject  to  forma] 
revision  before  publication  in  the  Federal 
Reporter  or  U.S.  App.  D.C.  Reports.  Users  are 
requested  to  notify  the  Clerk  of  any  formal 
errors  In  order  that  correctlor>s  may  be  made 
before  the  bound  volmnes  go  to  press.) 


[UiUted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  No.  73-2121) 
Edward    M.     Kennedy    versus    Arthur    P. 
Sampson,     Acting     Administrator,     General 
Services  Administration,  et  al.,   appellants. 
[No.  73-2122) 
Edward    M.    Kennedy    versus    Arthur    P. 
Sampson,     Acting     Administrator,     Ge -feral 
Services  Administration,  et  al..  appellants. 

Appeals  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Decided 
August  14.  1974. 

James  C.  Hair,  Jr.,  Attorney,  Department 
of  Justice,  with  whom  Irving  Jaffe.  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Earl  J.  Silbert, 
United  States  Attorney  and  Robert  E.  Kopp. 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the 
brief  for  appellants.  Morton  Hollander.  At- 
torney, Department  of  Justice,  also  entered 
an  appearance  for  appellants. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  appellee,  pro  se. 
Before :  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge.  Fahy.  Senior 
Circuit  Judge  and  Tamm.  Circuit  Judge. 

Tamm,  Circuit  Judge,  delivered  the  opin- 
ion for  the  court  In  which  Bazelon,  Chief 
Judge,  and  Fahy,  Senior  Cfrevit  Judge 
joined. 

Fahy,  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  filed  a  con- 
curring opinion  In  which  Bazelon,  Chief 
Judge,  joined. 

Tamm,  Circuit  Judge:  .^opellee,  a  United 
States  Senator,  filed  suit  [against  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Chief  M  White  House 
Records  seeking  a  declaration  that  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  (herein- 
after, S.  3418)  •  became  law  on  December  25, 
1970,  and  an  order  requiring  the  appellants 
to  pu'Mlsh  the  Act  as  a  validly  enacted  law." 
S.  3418  was  passed  by  overwhelming  ma- 
ioritles  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
Pall  of  1970.'  Appellee  was  among  those  Sena- 
tors who  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  President  ojj  December  14, 
1970.'  On  December  22  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holiday"!, 
the  Senate  until  December  28  and  the  Hou<;e 
until  December  29.'  Before  adjourning,  the» 
Senate  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President  dur- 
ing the  adjournment.'  On  December  24,  the 
President  issued  a  memorandum  of  disap- 
proval announcing  that  he  would  withhold 
his  signature  from  S.  3418."  The  President 
took  no  further  action  with  respect  to  the 
bin.  Appellants  maintain  that  this  series  of 
events  resulted  In  a  "poclpet  veto"  under 
article  I,  section  7  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. Appellee,  relying  upon  the  same 
provision,  contends  that  the  bill  became  law 
■without  the  President's  signature  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ten-day  period  following  Its 
presentation  to  him. 

Upon  cross  motions  for  summary  judgment, 
the  district  ooui-t  granted  Judgment  in  f^vor 
of  appellee.  The  order  of  the  district  court 
declares  that  S.  3418  became  a  law  of  ths 
United  States  on  December  25.  1970  and  that 
"defendants  are  under  a  ministerial,  nondis- 
cretlonary  duty  to  publish  said  law.  .  .  .'  « 
Although  the  district  court  has  retained 
Jiu-isdtction  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating 
s^jpellee's  request  for  injunctive  relief  in  the 
nature  of  a  mandamus,  further  action  has 
been  postponed  pending  this  appeal." 

Two  questions  are  presented  for  review: 
(1)  does  appellee  have  standing  to  maintain 
this  suit;  and  (2)  did  S.  3418  become  a  law? 
We  conclude  that  both  questloiis  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 
I 
The  requlTc-aient  of  standing  derives  from 
the  limitation  upon  judicial  power  expressed 
In  the  "case"  or  "controversy"  fcamula  of 
article  III  of  the  Constitution.  The  concept 
was  recently  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
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In  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton,  405  U.S.  727,  731-32 
(1972): 

"Wbether  a  party  has  a  sufficient  stake  In 
an  otherwise  justiciable  controversy  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  resolution  of  that  controversy 
is  what  has  traditionally  been  referred  to  as 
the  question  of  standing  to  sue.  Where  the 
party  does  not  rely  on  any  specific  statute 
authorizing  invocation  of  the  Judicial  process, 
the  question  of  standing  depends  upon 
whether  the  party  has  alleged  such  a  'per- 
sonal stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy.' Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  204,  as  to 
ensure  that  'the  dispute  sought  to  be  adju- 
dicated will  be  presented  In  an  adversary 
context  and  in  a  form  historically  viewed  as 
capable  of  Judicial  resolution.' "  Flast  v. 
Cohen.  392  U.S.  83,  101. 

Although  he  has  not  been  authorized  to 
prosecute  this  s\Ut  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Congress,  appellee  offers  several  alter- 
native theories  of  standing.'"  We  agree  with 
the  district  court  that  appellee  has  stand- 
lug  to  maintain  this  suit  in  his  capacity  as 
an   individual   United   States   Senator   who 
voted  In  favor  of  8.  3418.  This  conclusion 
follows  from  any  of  the  traditional  methods 
of  evaluating  the  standing  of  a  party  to  sue. 
One  approach   to  the  question  is  to  in- 
quire whether  a  "logical   nexus"  exists  be- 
tween the  status  asserted  by  a  litigant  and 
the  claim  sought  lo  be  adjudicated.  Flast  v. 
Cohen.   392    U.S.   83.    102    (1968).   Examina- 
tion   of    appellee's    complaint    reveals    that 
such  a  nexus  Is  present  in  this  case.  While 
the  complaint  is  literally  addressed   to  the 
ministerial  duties  of  certain  officials,  the  legal 
Issue  turns  on  the  validity  of  executive  ac- 
tion which  purports  to  have  disapproved  an 
Act  of  Congress  by  means  of  a  constitutional 
procedure  which  does  not  permit  Congress  to 
override  the  disapproval.  If  appellants'  ar- 
guments are  accepted,  then  appellee's  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  question  ha.s  been  nulli- 
fied and  appellee  has  no  right  to  demand 
or    participate    in    a    vote    to    override    the 
President's  veto.  Conversely,  if  appellee's  in- 
terpretation of   the   veto  clause   is  coi-rect, 
then  the  bill  became  law  without  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  In  short,  disposition  of  the 
substantive  issue  wUl   determine   the  effec- 
tiveness vel  non  of  appellee's  actions  as  a 
legislator  with  respect  to  the  legislation  in 
question.  This   demonstrates  a  relationship 
between  appellee  and  his  claim  which  is  not 
only  "logical"  but  real,  a  relationship  which 
assures  that  the  issues  have  been  litigated 
with  the  vigor  and  thoroughness  nece.<«ary  to 
assist   the   couit   in   rendering   an   Informed 
Judgment. 

A  somewhat  different  analysis  of  stand- 
ing has  been  employed  with  respect  to  par- 
ties who  challenge  administrative  action.  In 
Association  of  Data  Processing  Service  Orga- 
nizations, Inc.  V.  Camp.  397  U.S.  160  (1970) 
the  Supreme  Court  framed  the  standing  is- 
sue as  follows:  (1)  does  the  plaintiff  allege 
that  the  challenged  action  has  caused  him 
"injury  in  fact,  economic  or  otherwise;"  (2) 
Is  the  interest  sought  to  be  protected  "argu- 
ably within  the  zone  of  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected or  regulated  by  the  statute  or  con- 
stitutional guarantee  in  question."  Id.  at 
162-53.  Appellee's  pleading  satisfies  both  in- 
quiries. Ihe  complaint  alleges  an  injury  to 
him  in  his  capacity  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator: 

"The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  Injured 
the  plalntiir  as  a  United  States  Senator  by 
denying  him  the  effectiveness  of  his  vote  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
plaintiff  .  .  .  was  among  64  Senators  voting 
in  favor  of  S.  3418.  .  .  ."  ■>■ 

Appellee's  asserted  Interest  plainly  falls 
among  those  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  upon  which  he  relies.  That 
provision,  article  I,  section  7,  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral in  the  Constitution  which  implement 
the  "separation  of  powers"  doctrine.  Taken 
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together,  these  provisions  define  the  preroga- 
tives  of   each    governmental    branch    In    a 
manner  which  prevents  overreaching  by  any 
one  of  them.  The  provision  under  discussion 
allocates   to   the   executive   and   legislative 
branches  their  respective  roles  in  the  law- 
making  process.    When   either   branch   per- 
ceives an  intrusion  upon  its  legislative  power 
by   the   other,    this   clause    is   appropriately 
Invoked.  The  gist  of  appellee's  complaint  is 
that  such  an  intrusion  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  misinterpretation 
of   this  clause  and   that  a  consequence  of 
this  Intrusion  is  the  nullification  of  appel- 
lee's vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  question; 
hence,  the  complaint  alleges  Injury  to  an 
interest   of   appellee   as   a   member  of   the 
legislative   branch   of   the  government,  and 
Interest  among  those  protected  by  article  I, 
section  7.  Appellants  insist  that  only  the  in- 
terests of  the  Congress  or  one  of  Its  Houses 
as  a  body  are  protected  by  this  provision. 
Our  conclusion  with  respect  to  appellee's 
standing  finds  support  in  Coleman  v.  Miller, 
307  U.S.  433   (1939).  which  held,  inter  alia, 
that  twenty  state  senators  who  had  voted 
against     ratification     of     a     constitutional 
amendment  had  standing  to  challenge  the 
legality  of  a  tie-breaking  vote  In  favor  of 
ratification   which    was    cast    by    the   Lieu- 
tenant Gtovernor,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  Kansas.  The  Court  concluded  that 
the  Interest  of  the  legislators  hi  proteciing 
the    effectiveness   of    their    votes    conferred 
standing  to  maintain  the  suit: 

'Here,  the  plaintiffs  Include  twenty  sena- 
tors, whose  votes  against  ratification  have 
been  overridden  and  virtually  held  for 
naught  although  if  they  are  right  in  their 
contentions  their  votes  would  have  been 
suiHcient  to  defeat  ratification.  We  think 
that  these  senators  have  a  plain,  direct  and 
adequate  interest  in  maintaining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  votes. " 

Id.  at  438.  Appellants  correctly  point  out 
that   the   votes  of   the   twenty   plaintiffs  In 
Colevion  had  peculiar  legal  significance  as  a 
bloc,  i.e.:  these  votes  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent ratiflnatlon  ab<;ent  the  challenged  vote 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Appellants  read 
Coleman  as  holding  that  the  plaintiff  legis- 
lators had  standing  only  as  a  group  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  collective  effective- 
ness of  their  votes.  In  a  like  vein,  appellants 
contend  that  appellee's  vote  in  favor  of  8. 
3418  has  no  legal  significance  independent  of 
the  other  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Any  in- 
Jury  to  htm  occasioned  by  the  President's 
action,   it   is  argued,   is  "derivative"  in  na- 
ture.'- In  appellants'  view,  only  the  Senate 
or  the  Congress  has  sustained  the    "direct" 
Injury  necessary  to  confer  standing  (assum- 
ing that  the  veto  of  S.  3418  was  invalid)." 
The  Coleman  opinion  neither  confirms  nor 
rejecto  appellants'  interpretation.  It  does  not 
express  reliance  upon  the  fact  that  all  nay- 
vor.€rs  had  Joined  as  plaintiffs  in  the  action, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  hint  as  to  whether 
one  of  the  plaintiffs  might  have  maintained 
the  suit  alone.  Although  references  to  the 
parties  and  their  votes  are,  quite  natur.-xlly, 
in  the  plural  form,  the  opinion  does  not  dis- 
close   whether    the    Court    was    considering 
them  collectively  or  severally.  In  light  of  the 
purpose  of  the  standing  requirement,  how- 
ever, we  think  the  better  reasoned  view  of 
both  Coleman  and  the  present  ca.se  is  that 
an  individual  legislator  has  standing  to  pro- 
tect   the   effectiveness   of   his   vote   with   or 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  members 
of  the  majority. 

The  policy  underlying  the  doctrine  of 
standing  is  identified  In  the  follo%vlng  pass- 
age from  BiiKcr  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  204 
(1962): 

"Have  the  appellants  alleged  such  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  assure  that  concrete  adverseuess 
wliich  sharpens  the  presentation  of  Issues 
upon  which  the  court  so  largely  depends  for 
the   illiuniiiation   of  dlffloult  constitutional 


questions?  This  is  the  gist  of  the  question  of 
standing." 

Another  discussion  describes  the  purpoi^e 
of  the  standing  doctrine  as  follows: 

"Under  such  circumstances,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  questions  will  be  framed  with 
the  necessary  specificity,  that  the  issues  will 
be  contested  with  the  necessary  adverseness 
and  that  the  litigation  will  be  pursued  with 
the  necessary  vigor  to  assure  that  the  con- 
stitutional challenge  will  be  made  in  a  form 
Jaraditlonally  thought  to  be  capable  of  Judi- 
cial resolution." 

Flast  V.  Cohen,  supra  at  106.  Appellee's 
Interest  In  the  present  controversy  provides 
the  same  assurance  that  he  Is  an  appropriate 
advocate. 

Appellants'  argument  to  the  contrary  is 
based  upon  a  distinction  which  is  more 
formal  than  substantive.  While  conceding 
that  Congress  as  a  whole  (or  even  one  of  its 
Houses)  has  standing  to  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent's purported  use  of  the  pocket  veto," 
appellants  insist  that  an  individual  member 
of  Congress  does  not,  even  if  he  voted  for  the 
bill  In  controversy.  The  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress  in  preserving  its  role  In  the  law-making 
process  is  said  to  be  "direct"  while  that  of 
appellee  is  labeled  "indirect  or  derivative."  »• 
Appellants  base  this  distinction  upon  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  appellee  is  not 
the  Congress : 

"As  an  individual  senator  appellee  can  at 
best  be  said  to  have  sustahied  only  indirect 
Injury  as  the  result  of  the  pocket  veto,  for 
his  vote  for  S.  3418  is  in  no  sense  the  legal 
or  political  equivalent  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  by  the  Congress  .  .  .  ."  '• 

Tlie  italicized  observation  is  undoubtedly 
correct  but  it  does  not  help  appellants'  argu- 
ment. The  prerequisite  to  standing  Is  that  a 
party  be  "among  the  injured."  In  the  words 
of  Sierra  Club,  not  that  he  t>e  the  most  griev- 
ously or  most  directly  Injured.  We  think  that 
appellee  Is  "among  the  injured"  in  this  case. 
The  subject  matter  at  stake  in  this  litiga- 
tion is  legislative  power.  The  court  is  pre- 
sented with  con.licling  views  of  the  pocket 
veto  power,  one  which  Is  expan-'ive.  and  an- 
other which  is  restrictive.  Over  the  long  term. 
appellant,s'   broad    view   of   the   pocket   veto 
power   threatens   a   diminution   of   congres- 
slonal  influence  in  the  legislative  process." 
It  seems  to  this  court  axiomatic  that,  to  the 
extent  that  Congress'  role  in  the  govenuneiit 
is  thus  diminished,  so  too  must  be  the  in- 
dividual roles  of  each  of  its  members.  Put 
another  way.  the  influence  of  any  one  legisla- 
tor   upon    the    political    process    is    in   great 
measure  dependent  up>on  tlie  stature  oi  the 
governmental  branch  of  which  he  i.s  a  mem- 
ber. 

In  a  sen.se,  therefore,  the  contention  that 
ap[>ellee°s  interest  in  the  pocket  veto  con- 
troversy Is  "derivative"  is  correct.  It  is 
derivative,  but  it  is  nonetheless  substantial. 
When  asserted  In  the  context  of  a  particular 
dispute  about  specific  legislation,  such  an 
interest  may  be  sufficient  to  confer  staudiJig. 
Appellee's  stake  in  this  litigation  is  a  quan- 
tum of  his  official  influence  upon  the  legis- 
lative process.  To  be  sure,  that  Influence  can 
never  be  "the  legal  or  political  equivalent 
of  the  passage  "  of  a  bill,  for  only  Congress 
as  a  body  has  that  authority.  Nevertheless, 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator  does  con- 
fer a  participation  In  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress which  is  exercised  by  a  Senator  when 
he  votes  for  or  against  proposed  legislation. 
In  the  present  case,  appellee  has  alleged  that 
conduct  by  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
amounted  to  an  Illegal  nullification  not  only 
of  Congress"  exercise  of  its  power,  but  also  of 
appellee's  exercise  of  his  power.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Coleman  opinion,  appellee's  ob- 
ject in  this  lawsuit  is  to  vindicate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  vote.  No  more  essential  in- 
terest could  be  asserted  by  a  legislator.  We 
are  satisfied,  tlierefore.  that  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  standlnj;  doctrine  are  fully  served  In  tbto 
liligati  >u. 
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Article  I,  section  7,  paragraph  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  prescribes  the 
manner  In  which  laws  of  the  United  States 
fire  enacted : 

"Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  If 
,-ye  approves  he  shall  sign  it,  but  If  not  be 
shall  return  It,  with  his  Objections  to  that 
House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  If 
after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of 
that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  It 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  It  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a 
Law.  But  in  all  svich  Cases  the  Votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and 
Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting 
for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on 
the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If 
any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  In  like  Manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in 
which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  law."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

At  issue  In  this  case  Is  whether  the  Christ- 
mas adjournment  of  1970  was  one  which 
"prevented"  the  return  of  S.  3418  by  the 
President.  If  so,  then  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  approve  the  bill  within  ten  days  of 
its  presentation  to  him  constituted  a  pocket 
veto.  If  the  adjournment  did  not  prevent 
the  return  of  S.  3418,  then  the  bill  became 
law  without  the  President's  signature.  Our 
study  of  the  constitutional  text  itself.  Its 
history  and  previous  judicial  interpretations 
of  it  convinces  us  that  an  Intrasession  ad- 
journment of  Congress  does  not  prevent  the 
President  from  returning  a  bill  which  he 
disapproves  so  long  as  appropriate  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  receipt  of  presiden- 
tial messages  during  the  adjournment.  Since 
the  adjotunment  in  question  falls  Into  this 
category,  we  affirm  the  district  court's  decla- 
ration that  S.  3418  became  law  on  December 
25,  1970. 

Our  analysis  begins  with  the  premise  that 
tlje  pocket  veto  power  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  Congress  may  override  pres- 
idential disapproval  of  proposed  legislation. 
Rejection  of  an  absolute  presidential  veto 
is  explicit  both  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  '*  and  In  contem- 
poraneous commentary.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  absolute  veto  dur- 
ing the  Convention,"*  later  took  pains  to 
distinguish  the  presidential  veto  power  from 
that  of  the  King  of  England : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
to  have  power  to  return  a  bill,  which  shall 
have  passed  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  reconsideration;  but  the  bill  so 
returned  is  to  become  a  law,  if  upon  that  re- 
consideration it  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  both  bouses.  Tlie  King  of  Great  Britain, 
on  his  part,  has  an  absolute  negative  upou 
the  acts  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 
The  disuse  of  that  power  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  does  not  affect  the  reality  of  its 
existence;  and  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the 
crown's  having  found  the  means  of  substi- 
tuting influence  to  authority,  or  the  art  of 
gaining  the  majority  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  houses,  to  the  necessity  of  exerting 
a  prerogative  which  could  seldom  be  exerted 
without  hazarding  some  degree  of  national 
agitation.  The  qualified  negative  of  the 
President  differs  widely  from  this  absolute 
negative  of  the  British  sovereign  .  .  ." 

The  Federalist  No.  69,  at  463-84  (J.  Cooke 
ed.  1961)   (A.  Hamilton) .  Since  It  operates  as 
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an  "absolute  negative",  the  pocket  veto  power 
Is  a  departure  from  the  central  scheme  of  the 
Constitution.  As  such,  it  must  be  limited 
by  the  specific  purpose  it  is  Intended  to 
serve,  a  purpose  explained  In  the  following 
passage  from  Story's  Commentaries: 

"But  the  President  might  effectually  de- 
feat the  wholesome  restraint  |i.e.  congres- 
sional override],  thus  Intended,  upon  bis 
qualified  negative,  if  he  might  silently  de- 
cline to  act  after  a  bill  was  presented  to  blm 
for  approval  or  rejection.  The  Constitution, 
therefore,  has  wisely  provided,  that,  "if  any 
bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  be 
a  law.  in  like  matmer  as  If  he  had  signed  it." 
But  If  this  clause  stood  alone.  Congress 
might,  in  like  manner,  defeat  the  due  exer- 
cise of  his  qualified  negative  by  a  termina- 
tion of  the  session,  which  would  render  it 
Impossible  for  the  President  to  return  the 
bill.  It  Is  therefore  added,  'unless  the  Con- 
gress, by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  case  It  shall  not  be  a  law'."  » 

The  pocket  veto  power  Is  one  component 
of  a  constitutional  mechanism  designed  to 
enforce  respect  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
law-making  branches  of  the  government  for 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  other.  This 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  clause 
has  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  adopt  a  rule  of 
construction  which  governs  in  this  case: 

'"The  constitutional  provisions  [i.e.,  article 
I.  section  7,  paragraph  2]  have  two  fimda- 
mental  purposes:  (1)  that  the  President 
shall  have  suitable  opportunity  to  consider 
the  bills  presented  to  him.  and  (2)  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  suitable  opportunity  to 
consider  his  objections  to  bills  and  on  such 
consideration  to  pass  them  over  his  veto  pro- 
vided there  are  the  requisite  votes.  Edwards 
V.  United  States.  286  U.S.  482.  486.  We  should 
not  adopt  a  construction  which  would  frus- 
trate either  of  these  purposes." 

Wright  v.  United  States.  302  U.S.  583.  596 
(1938).  Where  possible,  then,  the  pocket 
veto  clause  should  be  construed  in  a  manner 
which  preserves  both  purposes.  Since  a  pock- 
et veto  always  has  the  effect  of  frustrating 
Congress'  right  to  reconsider  a  vetoed  bill,"-' 
the  preferred  construction  of  the  clause  is 
that  return  of  a  bill  was  not  "prevented"  by 
an  adjournment.  Only  two  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  addressed  the  question 
of  whether  an  adjournment  prevented  the 
return  of  a  bUl.  Appellant  relies  upon  the 
first  of  these  and  seeks  to  distinguish  the 
later  decision  from  the  present  CEise. 

Tlie  decision  relied  upon  by  appellant  is 
The  Pocket  Veto  Case.  279  U.S.  655  (1929), 
which  held  that  the  Intersession  adjourn- 
ment of  the  69th  Congress  prevented  the 
return  of  a  bill  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  President  eight  days  (excluding  Sun- 
day) before  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session.  The  opinion  states  two  reasons  for 
the  holding:  (1)  the  word  "House"  In  the 
return  veto  clause  means  "House  in  ses- 
sion" and  does  not  permit  return  of  a  bUl 
to  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  originating 
House  during  an  adjournment;  (2)  return 
of  a  bill  during  an  intersession  adjourn- 
ment would  result  in  a  long  delay  in  the 
final  disposition  of  the  bill  attended  by  pub- 
lic uncertainty  as  to  its  status.  Id.  at  682- 
84."^  A  significant  exception  to  this  holding 
was  established  In  the  Supreme  Court's  only 
other  pocket  veto  decision,  Wright  v.  United 
States,  supra  at  589-90.-=  Addressing  the 
first  part  of  the  Pocket  Veto  Case  rationale, 
the  Court  held  that  the  retiu-n  of  a  bill  may. 
In  certain  instances  accomplished  by  de- 
livery to  an  appropriate  agent  of  the  orig- 
inating House : 

"Nor  was  there  any  practical  difficulty 
in  making  the  return  of  the  bill  during  the 
recess.  The  oiganlzatlon  of  the  Senate  con- 
tinued and  was  Intact.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  was  functioning  and  was  able  to 


receive,  and  did  receive,  the  bill.  Under  the 
constitutional  provision  [article  I.  section 
6,  paragraph  4)  the  Senate  was  required  to 
reconvene  In  not  more  than  three  days  and 
thus  would  be  able  to  act  with  reasonable 
promptitude  upon  the  President's  objec- 
tions. There  Is  no  greater  difficulty  In  re- 
turning a  bill  to  one  of  the  two  Houses  when 
It  Is  In  recess  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress than  In  presenting  a  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  sending  It  to  the  White  House  In 
his  temporary  absence.  Such  a  presentation 
Is  familiar  practice.  The  bUl  is  sent  by  a 
messenger  and  Is  received  by  the  President. 
It  is  rettirned  by  a  messenger,  and  may  It 
not  be  received  by  the  accredited  agent  as 
the  legislative  body?  To  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  return  a  bill  when  the  House 
in  which  it  originated  is  In  recess  during 
the  session  of  Congress  and  thus  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  over 
the  President's  objections,  \b  to  Ignore  the 
implying  a  requirement  of  an  artificial 
formality  to  erect  a  barrier  to  the  exercise  of 
a  constitutional  right." 

Id.  at  589-90.  The  Court  then  discussed  the 
dangers  it  had  foreseen  at  the  thne  of  its 
earlier  decision: 

"However  real  these  dangers  may  be  when 
Congress  has  adjourned  and  the  members  of 
its  Houses  have  dispersed  at  the  end  of  a 
session — the  situation  with  which  the  Court 
was  dealing — they  appear  to  be  illusory  when 
there  Is  a  mere  temporary  recess.  Each  House 
for  its  convenience,  and  during  its  session 
and  the  session  of  Congress,  may  take,  and 
frequently  does  take,  a  brief  recess  limited, 
as  we  have  seen.  In  the  absence  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  House,  to  a  period  of  three 
days.  In  such  case  there  is  no  withholding 
of  the  bill  from  appropriate  legislative  rec- 
ord for  weeks  or  perhaps  months,  no  keeping 
of  the  bill  In  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
with  no  certain  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
public  whether  it  wus  seasonably  delivered, 
no  causing  of  any  undue  delay  In  Its  recon- 
sideration. When  there  Is  nothing  but  such 
a  temporary  recess  the  organization  of  the 
House  and  Its  appropriate  officers  continue 
to  function  without  interruption,  the  bill  is 
properly  safeguarded  for  a  very  limited  time 
and  is  promptly  reported  and  may  be  recon- 
sidered immediately  after  the  short  recess  is 
over.  The  project  that  in  such  a  case  the 
public  may  not  be  promptly  and  properly  in- 
formed of  the  return  of  the  bill  with  the 
President's  objections,  or  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  properly  safeguarded  or  duly  recorded 
upon  the  journal  of  the  House,  or  that  It  will 
net  be  subject  to  reasonably  prompt  action 
by  the  House,  is  we  think  wholly  chimerical. 
If  we  regard  the  manifest  realities  of  the 
situation,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  brief 
recess  by  one  House,  such  as  is  permitted  by 
the  Constitution  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
does  not  constitute  such  an  interruption  of 
the  session  of  the  House  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
danger  which,  as  the  Court  apprehended, 
might  develop  after  the  Congress  has  ad- 
journed." 

Id.  at  595-96.  Appellants  emphasize  two 
factual  distinctions  between  Wright  and  the 
present  case:  (1)  Wright  Involved  an  ad- 
journment of  only  three  days,  a  shorter 
period  than  the  five-day  adjournment  at 
issue  in  this  case;  (2)  only  the  Senate  had 
adjourned  hi  the  former  case  whereas  both 
Houses  were  in  recess  at  the  time  S.  3418  was 
disapproved.  These  distinctions  fall  to  over- 
come the  logic  and  reasoning  of  the  Wright 
decision. 

The  five-day  recess  in  this  case  was  only 
two  days  longer  than  that  considered  in 
Wright.  Moreover,  the  most  significant  por- 
tion of  the  recess,  that  which  extended  be- 
yond the  ten-day  period  for  retiu-n  of  a  bill, 
was  only  one  day  longer  than  that  which  oc- 
curred In  Wright,"  and  was  actually  within 
the  maximum  delay  explicitly  approved  in 
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Wright*  As  In  the  former  case,  U\e  Sexiato 
continued  In  existence  during  the  Cbrlstauts 
recess  or  1970  and  the  Secretary  oT  the  Ben- 
ate  was  available  to  receive  meaeages  from 
the  President  during  the  adjournment.'' 
There  was  no  danger  that  the  bUl  could  not 
be  reconsidered  "with  reasonable  prompU- 
tude"  should  It  be  returned  by  the  President 
during  the  adjournment."  Por  these  reasons 
the  mere  fact  that  the  Senate  was  not  in 
session  to  phyalcaUy  receive  the  President's 
objecUons  does  not  require  the  conclusion 
that  the  Congress  had,  by  Its  adjournment, 
prevented  the  return  of  S.  3418, 

The  fact  that  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
had  not  adjourned  In  the  Wright  case  Is  also 
a  dlsUnctlon  without  a  difference."  Assuming 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph Is  correct.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  non-orlglnatlng 
House  at  the  time  of  the  return  could  affect 
our  decision.  To  hold  that  a  return  veto  Is 
possible  whUe  the  orlglnaUng  House  alone 
Is  In  brief  recess  but  not  when  both  Houses 
are  in  recess  would  embrace  ritual  at  the 
expense  of  logic.™ 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  demonstrates 
the  present  case  falls  within  the  exception— 
or.  at  least,  within  a  logical  extension  of  the 
exception— to  the  Pocket  Veto  Case  estab- 
lished In  Wright.  Even  If  Wright  were  not 
anpllcable.  however,  appellants'  reliance  upon 
the  Pocket  Veto  Case  would  be  misplaced 
The  modem  practices  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Jntrasesslon  adjournments  creates 
neither  of  the  hazard.^ — long  delay  and  pub- 
lic uncertainty— perceived  In  the  Pocket  Veto 
Case. 

First  of  all.  Intrasesilon  adjouniments  are 
much  shorter  than  the  Intercession  adjourn- 
ment considered  In  tlie  Pocket  Veto  Cane. 
At  the  time  of  that  decision,  Intersesslon  ad- 
journments of  five  or  six  months  were  still 
common.*'  By  contrast,  only  four  Intrases- 
sion  adjournments  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress have  exceeded  sixty  days  In  duration. 

Of  these,  only  two  occurred  In  this  century 

a  sixty-seven  day  recess  In  1943  and  a  sixty- 
four  day  recess  In  1950^'  Aside  from  these 
four,  there  have  been  one  hundred  twenty- 
nine  Intrasesslon  adjournments  of  more  than 
three  days  as  of  June,  1974:  two  of  them 
for  periods  of  fifty  to  sixty  days;  seven  for 
periods  of  thirty  to  forty  days;  and  two  for 
periods  of  twenty  to  thirty  days.  The  remain- 
hig  one  bunded  eighteen  were  for  periods 
of  less  than  twfintv  days'-  Until  1932  prac- 
tically every  one  of  these  adjoiirnments  was 
a  Christmas  holiday  recess.  '  In  1933  the 
twentieth  amendment  tools  effect,  setting 
January  3rd  as  the  customary  date  for  com- 
mencement of  each  session  of  Congress  As 
a  consequence,  the  pattern  of  Intrasesslon 
recesses  was  altered  somewhat  over  the  en- 
suing years.  In  the  last  decade,  however  a 
consistent  pattern  of  Uitrasession  adjourn- 
ments has  again  developed.  Typically,  there 
are  several  recesses  of  approximately  five  days 
for  various  holidays  and  a  summer  recesa  (or 
recesses)  lasting  about  one  month.'" 

Plainly,  Intrasesslon  adjournments  of  Con- 
gress have  virtually  never  occasioned  Inter- 
rupt^n  of  the  magnitude  considered  In  the 
Pocket  Veto  Case.''  More  ImporUnUy,  return 
of  a  bUl  during  an  Intrasesslon  adjournment 
whatever  Its  length,  can  no  longer  cause  the 
public  uncertainty  envisioned  In  the  Pocket 
Veto  Case.  Modem  methods  of  communica- 
tion make  It  possible  for  the  return  of  a 
dusapproved  bill  to  an  appropriate  officer  of 
the  originating  House  to  be  accomplished 
p^  a  matter  of  public  record  accessible  to 
(\eTv  citizen.  The  status  of  such  a  bill  would 
-e  clear:  It  has  failed  to  receive  presidential 
i.-^proval  but  may  yet  become  law  if  Congiess, 
•  r.on  resumption  of  Us  deliberations,  pa.sses 
■•  e  b.'l  again  by  a  two-thh-ds  majority.  This 
't  ito  of  affairs  generates  no  more  public  un- 
c:  tainty  than  does  the  return  of  a  disap- 
proved bill  while  Congress  is  in  actual  xes- 
;rjii.  •  The  only  possible  uncertainty  about 
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this  situation  arleea  from  the  absence  of  ■ 
definitive  ruling  m  to  whether  an  Intrases- 
slon adjournment  -prevents"  the  return  of 
»  vetoed  bUl,"  Hopefully,  our  present  opin- 
ion elUnlnates  that  ambiguity. 

Appellants'  brief  directs  our  attention  to 
the  "consistent  executive  practice"  regard- 
ing pocket  vetoes  during  Intrasesslon  ad- 
journments. The  court  has  considered  this 
argument  and  finds  it  unperstiaslve.  Aa  ap- 
pellants admit,  consistent  practice  cannot 
create  or  destroy  an  executive  power.  Ap- 
pellants' Br.  at  37-38. 

In  addition,  the  precedents  cited  by  ap- 
pellants are  not  strong.  Of  only  thirty -eight 
Intrasesslon   pocket  vetoes  In   the   nation's 
history,  thirty  (or  78%)  have  occurred  since 
the     Inauguration     of     President    Franklin 
Roosevelt."   None   occurred    prior   to    lae?.*" 
The  Intrasesslon  pocket  veto  Is,  therefore,  a 
relatively  modem  phenomenon.  Moreover,  It 
Is  a  phenomenon  which  has  gained  new  sig- 
nificance In  recent  years  as  brief,  intrases- 
slon recesses  have  become  more  frequent." 
The   present  case   arises  from   the  shortest 
Intrasesslon  recess  ever  relied  upon  by  anv 
President  as  having  prevented  the  retiirn  of 
a  disapproved  blU."  It  Is  also  significant  that. 
In  the  single  case  which  presented  the  Issue 
of  whether  an  Intrasesslon  adjournment  pre- 
cluded a  return  veto,   the  Supreme  Court 
ruled    that    It   had    not.    Wright   v.    United 
States,   supra.   In   our   view,    therefore,   the 
quesUon  raised  In  this  case  Is  still  very  much 
an  open  one,  prior  executive  practice  not- 
withstanding. 

In  summary,  we  hold  that  the  Christmas 
recess  of  1970  did  not  prevent  the  retvim  of 
S.  3418 — a  conclusion  which  may  be  reached 
by  either  of  two  routes.  First,  the  present 
case  Is  governed  by  the  logic.  If  not  the  pre- 
cise holding,  of  the  Wright  decision.  Second, 
the  case  Is  an  appropriate  one  for  disposition 
of  the  question  of  whether  any  Intrasesslon 
adjournment,  as  that  practice  is  presently 
understood,  can  prevent  the  return  of  a  bill 
by  the  President  where  appropriate  arrange- 
ments have  l>een  made  for  receipt  of  presi- 
dential messages  during  the  adjournment — 
a  question  which  must  he  answered  In  the 
negative. 

Afflrmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'S.  3418.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1970). 
=>  Appellee  contends  that  appellant  Jones 
Is  required  to  deliver  and  appellant  Sampson 
to  publish  In  slip  form  and  In  Statutes  at 
Large  all  newly  enacted  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  C.A.  No.  1583- 
72,  Complaint.  !I14.  6  (D.D.C..  filed  Aug  9 
1972).ciHrtflr  1  U.S.C.  §5  106a,  112.  113  (1970). 
This  question  was  not  decided  by  the  district 
-court. 

'Passed  in  the  Senate  September  14.  1970 
by    a    vote   of   64-1,    lie   Cong.    Rec.    31508 
(1970);  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  1.  1970  by  a  vote  of  346-2,  id.  at 
39379.  The  Senate  House  Conference  Report. 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  91-l(je8,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,' 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  Decemljer  8 
116  Cong.  Rec.  40289-92  (1970).  and  by  the 
Senate  on  December  10.  id.  at  40867. 
•  116  Cong.  Rec.  41289  (1970). 
'  S.  Con.  Res.  87,  9Ist  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  id   at 
43250. 
•116  Cong.  Rec.  43221    (1970). 
'6  Presidential  Docttments  1726-27   (De- 
cember 28.  1970). 

'Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  364  P.  Supp    1075 
1087  (D.D.C.  1973). 

•Pursuant  to  Rule  64(b),  Fed.  R.  Civ  P 
the  district  court  found  that  there  was  no 
Just  reason  for  delay  and  directed  entry  of 
a  final  order  granting  appellee's  request  for 
declaratory  relief.  Kennedy  v.  Sampson 
supra  note  2,  Order  dated  September  24,  1973! 
'•Appellee  cJalnw  standing  In  his  capacity 
a.^  a  citizen,  as  a  ta.\payer.  and  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  district 
court  agreed  with  the  latter  contention  and 


did    not    reach    the    altemaUve   arguments 
Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  supra  note  8  at  1077- 

"  Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  supra  not*  2,  Cmb- 
plalnt,  1  16.  ^^ 

"  AppeUants'  Br.  at  24-27;  Appellants'  Re- 
ply  Br.  at  3-3. 

'^AppeUante'  Reply  Br.  at  2.  Appellants 
suggest  that  the  Senate  might  have  standing 
because  It  was  "Improperly  deprived  of  the 
Initial  opportxmlty  to  override  the  veto.  . .  - 
Id.  Appellee  makes  a  slmUar  argument  in 
favor  of  his  own  individual  standing.  AppeU 
lee's  Br.  at  13.  Both  parties  mlaconcelve  the 
Issue.  The  only  possible  effects  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  action  with  respect  to  S.  3418  are  that 
Uie  bill  became  law,  in  which  case  there  is 
no  need  to  override,  or  It  did  not  become  law 
because  Congress  prevented  Its  return,  hi 
which  case  there  Is  no  right  to  override.  See 
Hearings  on  the  Constitutionalitp  of  the 
President's  -Pocket  Veto"  Power  Be/ore  the 
Subcomm.  on  Separation  0/  Potoers  0/  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  92nd  Cong 
1st  Sess.  4-5  (1971). 
"  Appellants'  Reply  Br.  at  2. 
"/rf.ata-S. 

' '  Id.  (emphasis  added) . 
"  Appellants  dispute  the  contention  tliat  a 
broad  construction  of  the  pocket  veto  clause 
can  affect  the  legislative  balance  of  power. 
Two  defenses  are  suggested  whereby  Con- 
gress can  maintain  legislative  supremacy: 
(I)  If  disapproval  is  anticipated,  Congreas 
may  delay  the  presentation  of  a  bUl  unui 
after  the  recess  in  order  to  preser\'e  Its  right 
to  override;  (2)  Congress  may  reenact  a 
pocket-vetoed  bUl  and  present  It  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  second  time.  Appellants'  Br.  at  44-45. 
While  both  of  these  procedures  might  be 
effective,  they  would  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  pocket  veto  power  will  have  been 
used  as  an  obstacle— however  temporary— to 
the  implementation  of  the  will  of  Congress. 
Moreover,  such  delays  may  for  practical  pur- 
poses become  permanent.  As  appellee  points 
out  in  his  brief  at  54 : 

•It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  if  Congress 
wishes.  It  can  simply  pass  a  pocket-vetoed 
bill  again  and  present  It  to  the  President  at 
a  time  when  the  pocket  veto  cannot  be  xised. 
At  best,  the  legislative  route  is  arduous  and 
time-consuming,  havolvlng  numerous  sub- 
committee, full  committee,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
At  worst.  If  delay  has  dimmed  the  constella- 
tion of  public  and  private  Interests  that  fa- 
cilitated the  original  passage  of  the  bill  if 
tlie  unique  alchemy  that  enabled  the  leg- 
islative process  to  function  successfully  the 
previous  time  around  has  disappeared  the 
re.sult  may  be  that  the  bill  cannot  be  pa.ssed 
at  all." 

It  Is  significant,  too,  that  the  utUlzatlon 
of  a  broadly  construed  pocket  veto  power  is 
likely  to  grow  with  the  Increasing  frequency 
of  brief,  Intrasesslon  adjournments.  See  infra 
note  40  and  accompanying  text. 

"  1  M.  Parrand.  The  Records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  1787,  at  104,  106  (Rev  ed. 
1937)  [hereinafter  cited  as  M.  Parmnd|-  2 
M.  Farrand  at  71,  200.  301.  582,  685  (the  last 
page  recording  the  opinion  of  one  delegate 
that  even  a  provision  requlrln-?  a  three- 
fourths  vote  to  override  "puts  too  much  in 
the  power  of  the  President"). 

'•  1  M.  Farrand  at  192.  300.  Sec  also  3  M. 
Parrand  at  624.  627. 

="  1  J.  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  §  891  (6th  ed. 
1905)    (footnotes  omitted). 

-•  Where  a  pocket  veto  is  appropriate  there 
Is,  by  definition,  no  congressional  right  to 
override.  Sea  supra  note  13. 

-' The  Court  also  cited  'the  practical  con- 
struction that  has  been  given  to  |the  clause) 
by  the  Presidents  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  in  which  Congress  has  acquiesced." 
279  U.S.  at  688-89.  A  sImUar  argument  was 
made  in  this  esse  and  is  treated  below. 
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=;  In  that  case,  a  bill  was  return-\'etoed  by 
tlie  President  during  a  brief  recess  of  the 
Senate,  the  originating  House.  The  peti- 
tioner, who  relied  upon  the  bill  as  the  jur- 
isdictional basis  for  his  unsuccessful  claim 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  argued  that  no  valid 
retiu-n  had  been  effected.  It  was  apparently 
his  simultaneous  contention  that  no  pocket 
veto  was  possible  because  "Congress"  as  a 
whole  had  not  adjourned  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "unless  the  Congress  by 
their  Adjournment  prevent  Its  return."  See 
302  U.S.  at  597.  See  also  Comment,  The  Veto 
of  S.  3418:  More  Congressional  Power  in  the 
Presidenrs  Pocket?,  22  Catholic  L.  Rev.,  386, 
391  (1973). 

■-•^The  Senate's  1970  Christmas  recess  ex- 
tended from  Tuesday,  December  22  to  Mon- 
day, December  28 — a  period  of  five  days 
(excluding  Sunday).  See  supra  note  5.  The 
Wright  case  Involved  an  adjournment  by  the 
Senate  of  less  than  three  days  from  Monday, 
May  4,  1936  until  Thursday,  May  7,  1936.  302 
US.  at  685.  The  last  day  for  return  of  S.  3418 
was  December  25.  1970.  two  days  (excluding 
Sunday)  before  the  end  of  the  Senate  recess. 
In  Wright,  the  tenth  day  fell  on  May  6.  1936, 
the  day  before  the  Senate's  return.  302  U.S. 
St  592. 

-Even  a  narrow  construction  of  Wright 
permits  return  of  a  bill  during  a  recess  of 
the  originating  House  which  began  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  President's  ten- 
day  period  for  consideration.  In  such  a  case. 
Congress'  reconsideration  of  the  bill  would 
be  delayed  at  least  two  days.  See  Kennedy  v. 
Sampson,  supra  note  8  at  1086. 


=•  Unlike  the  Wright  case,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  was  expressly  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  during  the 
1970  Christmas  adjournment.  See  supra 
note  6. 

"The  Wright  opinion  emphasized  that  a 
brief  recess  does  not  occasion  long  delay  of 
Congress'  reconsideration  of  a  bill  returned 
during  the  recess — a  problem  envisioned  in 
the  case  of  the  months-long  intersesslon  ad- 
journment considered  in  the  Pocket  Veto 
Case.  As  demonstrated  above,  the  Christmas 
recess  of  1970  comes  within  the  reasoning  of 
Wright  on  this  point.  We  do  not  thereby 
intimate,  however,  that  prompt  reconsidera- 
tion of  a  returned  bill  Is  constitutionally  re- 
quired In  order  to  override  a  return  veto.  The 
Constitution  itself  sets  no  time  limit  upon 
Congress'  right  to  override  a  presidential 
veto.  By  the  same  token,  as  we  Indicate  in 
our  alternative  discussion,  infra,  the  mere 
duration  of  an  Intrasesslon  adjournment  will 
not  "prevent"  the  return  of  a  bill  absent 
some  constitutional  evil  such  as  the  danger 
of  public  uncertainty  perceived  hi  the 
Pocket  Veto  Case. 

^  The  House  of  Representatives  was  in  re- 
cess from  December  22.  1970  until  Decem- 
ber 29.  1970.  the  day  after  the  Senate's  re- 
turn. See  supra  note  5. 

=»See  Note,  The  Presidential  Veto  Poicers: 
A  Shallow  Pocket,  70  Mich.  L.  Rev.  148,  161-62 
(1971).  Tlie  Wright  opinion  does  state  at 
the  outset  that  the  return  of  the  disapproved 
bill  was  not  prevented  because  "Congress" 
(i.e.  both  Houses)   had  not  adjourned.  This 


clearly  was  not  the  basis  for  its  decision, 
however,  since  the  Court  expressly  reserved 
the  question  of  whether  a  more  extended 
one-Hotue  adjournment  might  "prevent" 
the  return  of  a  vetoed  bill.  302  U.S.  at  698. 
The  Court  relied,  rather,  upon  the  reasoning 
which  we  have  outlined  above;  the  brevity 
of  the  recess  and  the  availability  of  efficient 
methods  for  delivery  of  the  President's  veto 
message. 

="The  intersesslon  adjournments  of  the 
68th.  69th  and  70th  Congresses  lasted  six 
months  respectively.  1974  Concression/u. 
Directory  396.  These  Congresses  covered  the 
period  from  December.  1923  to  March,  1929. 
The  Pocket  Veto  Case  vms  decided  in  1929. 

•"•'  The  other  two  adjournments  occurred 
In  1867  (94  days  and  123  days) .  See  Appendix 
herein. 

'•See  Appendix. 

'^Id.  The  exceptions  are  numbered  9.  12, 
13,  61  and  70  in  Appendix. 

'  See  items  88-133  in  Appendix. 

-•  The  only  Intrasesslon  adjournment  ap- 
proaching this  occurred  in  1867.  See  supra 
note  31. 

"'The  length  of  an  intrasesslon  adjourn- 
ment per  se  does  not  prevent  the  return  of 
a  disapproved  bill  for  reconsideration.  The 
Constitution  sets  no  time  limit  on  the  tight 
of  Congress  to  override  a  presidential  veto. 

-■  Hearings,  supra  note  13  at  14,  16. 

'-  See  Appendix. 

-'  Id. 

"Id. 

'Id. 


APPENDIX 
INTRASIiSSION  ADJOURN M'^.MfS  OF  MO«C  THAN  3  OA'.'S  BY  CONGRESS  (1789  JUNE  1974),  INDICATING  THE  NUMBER  Of  POCKET  VETOES  DURIfIG  EACH  ADJOURNMENT! 


Congress.'Session 


Dales  of  adjoufnmeiil  - 


6? 1. 

15/1 2. 

20,-2. 3. 

35/1 4. 

35/2 5. 

37/3 6. 

38/1 7. 

38? 8. 

39/1 9. 

10. 

392 11. 

«;i 12. 

13. 

40,? 14. 

40/J 15. 

41/2 16. 

41/3 17. 

42,(2 18. 

42'3 19. 

43/1 20. 

43/2 21. 

44A 22. 

45,/2 23. 

45./3 24. 

46/2 25. 

46/3 26. 

47/1 27. 

48/1 28. 

48/2 29. 

49/l_ 30. 

497 31. 

50/1 32. 

50,2 33. 

51/1 34. 

52/1 35. 

52,2 36. 

532 37. 

533 38. 

54,2 39. 

55,2 40. 

55'3 41. 

561 42. 

562 43. 

S7  1 44 

S7  2 ^ 45. 

582 16. 

583 47. 

Wl    __ 48. 

■i9  2 49. 

SOI    50. 

'>02 51. 

f.:2 52. 

M  3..,  53. 

fe2  2 54. 

62  3. 55. 

632 56. 

53? 57. 


Dec.  24  Dec.  30.  1800 

Dec.  25  29,  1817 .. 

Dec  25  29,1828 

Dec.  24,  1857-Jan.  4,  1858... 
Dec.  24. 1858-Jan.  4,  1859... 
Dec.  24,  1862  Jan.  5.  1863... 
Dec.  24,  1863  Jan.  5, 1864... 
Dec.  23.  1864-Jan.  5,  1865... 

Dec.  7-11.  1865 

Dec.  22,  1865  Jan.  5,  1866... 
Dec.  21,  1866  Jan.  3, 1867... 

March  3!-Jul¥  1. 1867 

July  21-Nov.  21, 1867 

Dec.  21.  1867-Jan.  7.  1868:.. 
Dec.  22,  1868  Jan.  5.  1869... 
Dec.  23, 1869  Jan.  10, 1870.. 
Dec.  23, 1870  Jan.  4, 1871... 
Dec.  22,  1871 -Jan.  8,  1872... 
Dec.  21,  1872  Jan.  6,  1873... 
Dec.  20, 1873  Jan.  5. 1874... 
Dec.  24,  1874  Jan.  5,  1875... 
Dec.  21,  1875  Jan.  5.  1876... 
Dec.  16,  1877-Jan.  10.  1878.. 
Dec.  21,  1878  Jan.  7,  1879... 
Dec.  20,  1879-Jan.  6,  1880... 
Dec.  23.  1880  Jan.  5.  1881... 
Dec.  22,  1881  Jan.  5,  1882... 
Dec.  25,  1883  Jan.  7,  1884... 
Dec.  25,  1884  Jan.  5.  1885  .. 
Dec.  22,  1885  Jan.  5,  1886... 
Dec.  23,  1886  Jan.  4.  1887... 
Dec.  23,  1887  Jan.  4,  1888... 
Dec.  22.  1888  Jan.  2.  1889... 
Dec.  22, 1889  Jan.  6,  1890... 
Dec.  24.  1891-Jan.  5,  1892... 
Dec.  23,  1892-Jan.  4, 1?93... 
Dec.  22,  1893-Jan.  3, 1894... 
Dec.  23,  1894-Jan.  3.  1895... 
Dec.  23,  1896-Jan.  5, 1897... 
Dec.  19,  I897-J3n.  5,  1898... 
Dec.  22,  1898-Jan.  4,  1899... 
Dec.  21,  1899-Jan.  3.  1900... 
Dec.  22,  1900-Jan.  3,  1901... 
Dec.  20.  1901 -Jan.  6.  1902... 
Dec.  21,  1902-Jan.  5,  1903... 
Dec.  20, 1903-Jan.  4.  1904... 
Dec.  22,  1904-Jan.  5,  1905... 
Dec.  22, 1905-Jan.  4, 1906... 
Dec.  21.  1906-Jan.  3,  1907... 
Dec.  22, 1907-Jan.  6.  1908... 
Dec.  20.  1908  Jan.  4,  1909... 
Dec.  22,  1909  Jan.  4,  1910... 
Dec.  22,  1910  Jan.  5,  1911... 
Dec.  22.  1911-Jan.  3.  1912... 
Dec.  20,  1912  Jan.  2,  1913... 
Dec.  24,  1913  Jan.  12,  1914.. 
Dec  2h  29,  1914 


Length  o( 

Length  Of 

cf  adjourn- 

Number of 

of  adjourn- 

Number of 

ment 

pocket 

ment 

pocket 

(days) 

vetoes 
0 

Coflgfess.Sessioii 

Dates  of  adjournment  - 

(days) 

vetoes 

6 

64,1 

....    58.  Dec.  18, 1915-Jan.  4,  1916 

17 

4 

0 

64/2..... 

..      59.  Dec.  23,  1916-Jan.  2,  1917 

IB 

4 

0 

65/2 

....    60.  Dec.  19,  1917-Jan.  3,  1918 

IS 

11 

0 

66/1 

....    61.  July2-8, 1919 

6 

11 

0 

66/2 

....    62.  Dec.  21,  1919  Jan.  5,  1920 

IS 

12 

0 

67/2...., 

....    63.  Dec.  23,  1921  Jan.  3.  1922 

11 

12 

0 

68/1 

....    64.  Dec.  21. 1923  Jan.  3, 1924 

13 

13 

0 

68/2 

....    65.  Oec.21  29. 1924.. 

S 

4 

0 

69/1 

....    66.  Dec.  23. 1925-Jan.  4, 1926 

12 

14 

0 

69/Z 

....    67.  Dec.  23, 1926-Jan.  3.  1927 

11 

13 

0 

70/1 

....    68.  Dec.  22. 1927  Jan.  4,  1928 

13 

92 

1 

70/2 

....    69.  Dec.  23, 1928  Jan.  3, 1929 

11 

123 

1 

71/1 

....    70.  June  20  Aug.  19,  1929 

60 

16 

2 

71/2 

....     71.  Dec.  22,  1929  Jan.  6,  1930 

IS 

14 

0 

71/3 

....    72.  Dec.  21,  1930  Jan.  5.  1931 

15 

18 

0 

72/1 

....    73.  Dec.  23,  1931  Jan.  4, 1932 

12 

12 

0 

74/2 

...    74.  June 9-15, 1936 

6 

17 

0 
0 

76/3 

78/1 

...    75.  July  12-22,  1940 

^ 

16 

...    76.  July  9  Sept  14,  1943 

16 

0 

78/2 

....    77.  Apr.  2-12,  1944 

10 

12 

0 

78.  June  24  Aug.  I,  1944 

» 

15 

0 

79.  Sept.  22  Nov.  14.  1944. 

S3 

25 

0 

79/1 

....    80.  Aug.  2-Sept  5,  1945 

3« 

17 

0 
0 
0 

80/l« 

17 

80/2» 

13 

8W2 

....    81.  Sept.  24  Nov.  27. 1950 

64 

6 

14 

0 
0 

83/2« 

13 

84/1 

....    82.  Apr.  5-13. 1955 

....    83.  iftr.  30-Apr.  9. 1956 

8 

11 

0 

84/2 

10 

14 

0 

85/1 

....    84.  Apr.  19-29,  1957 : 

» 

12 

0 
0 

85/2 

86,1 

....    85.  Apr.  4-14,  1958 

10 

11 

12 

....    86.  f<lar.  27-Apr.  7,  1959 

11 

0 

86/2 

....    87.  July  4-Aug.  8,  1960 

35 

15 

0 

88/2 

....    88.  July  11-20,  1964 

9 

12 

0 

89.  Aug.  22-31,  1964 

9 

12 

1 

89/2 

....    90.  Apr.  8-13.  1965 

5 

12 

0 

91.  July  1-11.  1966 

10 

11 

0 

90,1 

..    92.  Mar.  24-Apr.  3,  1967 

10 

13 

2 

93.  June  30-July  10,  1967 

S-t.Sept.  1-11,  1967 ;.. 

10 

17 

0 

u 

13 

0 

95.  Nov.  23-27,  1%7 

■      4 

13 

0 
0 

90.7 .. 

96.  Apr.  12-17,  1968 

« 

12 

97.  May  30-June  3, 1968 

17 

0 

98.  July  4-8,  1968... 

4 

15 

0 

99.  Aug.  J-Sept.  4,  1968 

» 

15 

0 

91/1 

...  100.  Feb.  8-17, 1969 

0 

14 

0 

101.  Apr.  4-14,  1959 

M 

13 

0 

102.  July  3-7,  1969 

4 

13 

0 

103.  Aug.  14  Sept  3.  1969 

20 

15 

0 

104.  Nov.  27-Dec.  1,  1969. 

4 

15 

0 

91'2 

105.  Feb.  11-16,  1970 

S 

13 

0 

106.  Mar.  27-31.  1970 

4 

14 

0 

107.  Sept.  3-8,  1970  ...  

S 

12 

0 
0 

108.  Oct.  15-Noy.  16.  1970    _ 

32 

4 

13 

109.  Nov.  2C  30,1970 

19 

0 

no.  Oec.23  ?8.  1970  .-       

S 

■ 

• 
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ttnglfl  of 
oftdfovrit-       Number  of 


C«Mr8s^'S«3ien 


Date  ft  idjoutniBent ' 


(days) 


VttObS 


921.  .. 


.  111.  F«6.  71-^7.  W71„ _ _ 

U2.  Apr.  g-U.  1971 _ „ 

113.  May  28-June  1, 1971 

114.  July  2-6.  1971 

115.  Aug.  7-Sept.  8,  1971 

116.  Oct.  n-K,  1971 

117.  Nov.  25-M.  197J _ 

118.  Feb.  10-U,  1972 

119   Mar  31-Apr.  4. 1972 

120.  Klay  26-30,  1972 

121.  July  1-17.  1972 

122.  Aug.  19-Sept  5,  1972 


5 

6 

4 
4 

32 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

lb 

17 


Uagthot 
of  tdjourn- 


C«ngr  ess/Session 


DalM  of  adianriMnoit  * 


Vmii 


number  ot 


93/1. 


9J,2 


123.  reb.  9-15.  1973 « 

124.  Apr.  29-30.  1973 a 

125.  May  2b-29.  W73 I  4 

126.  July  1-9.  1973 „  S 

127.  Aug.  4-Sept.  5,  1973 '..'  3? 

121  Oct.  19-23, 1973 « 

129.  Nov  22-26,  1973 "'  4 

130.  Feb.  9-13,  1974.. _ J,  4 

131.  Mar.  14-19.  1974 S 

132.  Apr.  12-22,  1974 „  \n 

133.  May  24-28,  1974 '.  $ 

ToUl- " 


'  Source:  1974  Congressional  Directory  392;  "Presidential  Vetoes,  Rtcord  of  Bills  Vetaatf  aad 
Action  Taken  Thereon  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  1789-1968"  (Comoiled  bv 
Senate  Library,  1969);  Calendar,  93d  Cong.  (June  21.1974).  ' 

'  Tbt  date  of  the  beginning  of  each  adjournment  is  the  1st  day  on  which  neitlier  House  was  m 
session;  the  date  of  the  end  of  each  adjournment  is  the  day  on  which  one  or  botk  Houses  resuoMd 
the  session. 

'  There  were  a*litional  adjournments  in  this  session,  from  July  27,  1868,  to  Sept.  21  to  OcL  16. 
•ml  to  No».  10.  No  business  was  transact«t  subsequent  (0  July  27,  1868,  and  the  session  adjotirned 
tJiM  die  on  Nov.  lU.  In  eUect.  the  adjouiniaent  on  July  27  was  a  sine  die  adjournment.  Preaiiient 
Andrew  Johnson  pocket  vetoed  2  bills  presented  to  him  after  the  adjournment  of  July  27, 1868. 

'  The  Senale  and  the  House  of  Representalives  adjonrn<»d  on  July  27,  1347  under  a  "conditional 
final  adjouf  ument"  resolutnn.  S.  Con.  Res.  33;  93 Cong.  Rec.  10400.  Pursuant  to  the  resolution  the 
2  Houses  were  to  stand  m  aiJjouinfnerU  until  Jan.  2,  1948,  unless  recalled  into  session  earlier  by 
specified  Serjtc  and  House  leaders.  In  eflect,  the  adjoornment  was  a  sine  die  adjournment,  not  an 


intrasessien  adjournment.  On  Nov.  17,  1947.  Congress  convened  pursuant  to  pracltmation  g( 
President  Truman,  and  adjourned  sine  die  on  Dec  19.  1947.  The  President  pocket  vetoed  19  billi 
presented  to  him  after  the  adjournment  of  July  27, 1947. 

»  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  adjourned  on  June  20, 1918,  under  a  "conditional 
final  adjournment"  resoJutten,  H.  Con.  Res.  218;  94  Cong.  Rec.  9158  Pursuant  to  the  resolution  the 
2  noiwes  were  to  stond  in  adjournment  until  Dee.  31,  1948.  unless  recalled  mto  sesjiofl  earlier  bv 
specified  Senate  and  House  leaders.  In  eltect,  the  adjotirnnieni  was  a  sine  die  adUwrnment  ni 
an  intrasession  adjournment.  On  July  26,  1948,  Congress  convened  pursuant  to  a  piodamatioii  «f 
President  Truman.  The  Presi<Jent  pocket  vetoed  14  bills  prcienled  to  him  after  the  adjouraineiitai 
June  20,  1948. 

-.c*  JS*  "."."^^  adjourned  sine  die  on  Aug.  20. 1954.  Thereafter  President  Fis<!ii»iower  pocket  vetted 
25  bills.  Although  the  Senate  remained  m  session  until  Dec.  2,  19S4,  these  were  not  iotras'ssion 
pocket  vetoes  since  the  House  had  already  finally  adjourned. 


Pahr,  Senior  Circuit  Jii^ge,  Mrith  whom 
Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  Joins:  I  concur  In  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Tamni  for  the  court,  add- 
ing only  a  few  notes. 

Appellants  contend  in  this  court  only  that 
Seniior  Kennedy  lacks  standing  to  obtain 
the  adjudication  he  .seeks,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  jiever  became  law  because 
of  a  valid  pocket  veto.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Tamtn  meets  these  coateiiUons.  The  poc>I- 
tion  asserted  In  the  District  Court  t!iat  the 
President  was  an  indispensable  party  has 
rot  been  renewed  in  this  court;  nor  is  any 
Issue  of  Jurisdiction  or  Justiciability  now 
raised,  aside  from  the  problem  of  standing 
as  it  might  bear  upon  jiu-isaictlon  or 
jiisticiabillty. 

I  do  not  think  the  standing  of  Senator 
Kennedy  is  quite  the  same  as  the  20  sena- 
tors of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  plaintiffs  in 
Coleman  v.  r.Iiller,  307  U.S.  433  (1939).  Rati- 
fication by  Kansas  of  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment depended  upon  the  validity  of  the  vote 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  which  the  sena- 
tors challenged.  If  his  vote  should  not  have 
been  counted  the  Senate  wa.s  equally  divided, 
20-20,  and  ratification  by  Kansas  would  have 
failed.  In  the  present  case.  Senator  Kennedy's 
vote  did  not  control  passage  of  S.  3418. 
Nevertheless,  his  interest  is  substantial.  As 
a  United  States  Senator  he  represents  a 
sovereign  State  whose  people  have  a  deep 
Interest  In  the  Act  and  look  to  their  Sena- 
tors to  protect  that  interest;  and  he,  as 
Senator,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  legal  right  not 
only  to  seek  judicial  protection  of  those  in- 
terests, believed  by  him  to  be  threatened  by 
an  invalid  veto,  but  also,  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  protect  his  own  interest  a.3  a 
national  legislator  In  the  bill  for  which  he 
voted.  These  Interests  I  think  do  not  depend 
for  their  protection  upon  atfirmatlve  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  itself  of  efforts  to 
obtain  judicial  relief.  Moreover,  as  Judge 
Tanom  points  out,  the  Senator's  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  the  controversy  meets  the  adver- 
sary test  of  Etandijig  under  Baker  v.  Carr, 
369  U.S.  186,  204  (1962),  and  subsequent 
decisions  of  the  Court. 

The  alivenet-s  of  the  controversy  also  seems 
clear.  Whether  the  Act  is  to  continue  In  its 
present  form  cf  cotu-se  is  for  Congress  to 
decide,  but  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 
Although  Us  uncertain  status  necessarily 
a'r'ected  congressional  appropriations,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1!>7:3,  87  Stat.  106,  Includes  a  $100,000  appro- 
P'ii'.lioii  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
y.i  .iil;    Pra-.iicc  of  Medicii^e  Act,  S.  3418,  to 


remain  available  until  expended.  S.  Rep.  No. 
160,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  48-49  (1973). 

MORE   HELP    rOE   TKB    HANDICAPTEO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
.supporting  the  enactment  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1974  by  voting  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  I  have  read  the 
President's  veto  message  carefully  and 
have  considered  the  points  he  raises. 
However,  this  bill  includes  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  for  handi- 
capped people  and  although  I  have  res- 
ervations about  the  measure,  I  believe 
that  the  positive  Improvements  in  it 
outwei.Bh  the  reservations  about  it. 

ST7BSTANTIAI:,    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  funding  authorization  in  this  bill 
is  substantially  improved.  The  additional 
funds  provided  for  in  this  measure 
should  benefit  handicapped  people 
greatly.  The  amount  of  funds  for  State 
grants  has  been  raised  so  that  Kansas' 
share  will  increase  from  $6.9  to  $7.3  mil- 
lion. These  funds  will  be  avriilable  to  the 
State  on  a  matching  fund  basis  with  the 
redcral  share  at  80  percent  and  the 
State  sliare  at  20  percent. 

The  authorization  of  these  funds  at 
this  time  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  will  give 
the  State  government  more  adequate 
time  to  prepare  its  ov.n  budget.  I  have 
worked  to  accomplish  this  same  idea  in 
other  areas,  principally  in  the  area  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  I  applaud  the  early 
actions  of  Congress  to  give  the  State 
covernments  more  time  to  design  their 
own  budgets  to  meet  matching  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

MORE    ATTENT103W    TO    HANDICAPPED 

The  inclusion  of  the  establishment  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  tlic  Han- 
dicapped in  tills  measure  is  also  signifi- 
cant. This  means  that  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  will  be  better  recognized  at 
tiie  national  level. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  White  House 
conferences  on  numerous  other  impor- 
tant areas,  but  never  on  tlie  needs  of 
handicapped  people.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
this  is  an  importnnt  step  in  the  ri.jht  di- 
rection and  that  it  will  benefit  hantU- 


capped  people  in  Kaii.sas  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Two  Other  provisions  in  this  bill  are  of 
great  personal  interest  to  me  and  win 
greatly  benefit  handicapped  people  in 
Kansas.  This  bill  strengthens  the  au- 
thority of  the  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 
Handicapped  people  have  had  difiSculty 
using  public  buildings  and  public  trans- 
portation for  many  years.  As  I  said  sev- 
eral years  ago,  "Now  is  the  time  to  plan, 
to  design,  and  to  control  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  recreation  areas  and 
equipment  that  will  serve  not  just  part, 
but  all,  of  oui-  citizens,"  and  that  in- 
cludes handicapped  people,  too.  TWs 
statement  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was 
when  first  made  several  years  ago. 

Access  of  handicapped  people  to  build- 
ings and  to  transportation  has  been  a 
longstanding  interest  of  mine.  I  hope  the 
change  In  the  compliance  Board's  au- 
thority will  be  beneficial  to  the  handi- 
capped in  Kansas  in  helping  them  to  lead 
a  more  constructive  and  normal  life  lu 
our  society. 

The  Randoli)h-Sheppard  Act  amend- 
ments which  I  cosponsored  should  also 
improve  conditions  for  blind  people. 
These  provisions  will  give  blind  Individ- 
duals  a  greater  opportunity  to  lead  a  pro- 
ductive life.  I  believe  tliat  all  Federal 
employees  who  use  the  vending  facili- 
ties of  blind  vendors  should  receive  an 
immense  amount  of  satisfaction  from 
helpin?  their  fellow  citizens  lead  a  more 
full  and  productive  life. 

Thia  bill  receives  my  jupjxirt  in  spite 
cf  re.servations  about  constraints  placed 
on  the  President's  ability  to  administer 
the  program.  In  my  opinion,  every  Presi- 
dent, Republican  or  Democrat,  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  administer  each 
program  in  the  most  effective  and  cost- 
efficient  manner.  The  objections  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  in  his  veto 
message  raises  doubts  about  the  improve- 
ments this  measure  will  make  In  imple- 
mentation of  the  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Pedei-al  as.sistance  to  the  handl- 
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capped  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  ad- 
ministrative changes  provided  for  ir  this 
bill.  However,  It  is  my  belief  that  if  It 
becomes  apparent  that  the  ch£uites  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  are  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  Federal  programs,  cor- 
rective actions  should  be  taken  immed- 
iately. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ure will  provide  positive  and  productive 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  for 
handicapped  people.  It  is  on  that  basis 
that  I  support  enactment  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT- 
VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  veto  message  on 
H  R  12471 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  12471) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act",  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  It  originated,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agree- 
ing to  pass  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objections 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  time  for  debate  will  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  theii-  designees. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  op  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  I  take  this  time 
merely  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, for  their  consideration  of  the  time 
element  that  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  various  Senators  to 
speak  earlier  this  morning  on  another 
subject.  These  Senators — Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  CpvANSTon — cer- 
tainly deprived  themselves  of  time  wliich 
they  had  hoped  to  use  in  their  discus- 
sions of  the  necessity  of  overriding  the 
Presidents  veto. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  on  be- 
half of  the  leadership  for  their  under- 
standing and  their  splendid  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts desire? 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  minority  leader 
going  to  control  tlie  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield 
tlie  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  for 
his  control  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
persons,  who  are  members  of  staffs  of 
affected  committees  in  connection  with 
this  measure,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor:  Bert  Wise,  James  Davidson, 
Al  From,  Jan  Alberghini,  and  Mr.  Suss- 
man. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
the  name  of  Douglas  Marvin,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  add  that  name,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  persons  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter and  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  take. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  today 
faced  with  an  important  challenge.  We 
are  moving  out  of  the  "Watergate  era," 
and  are  focusing  our  attention  and  our 
energies  on  the  pressing  economic  issues 
of  the  day.  But  one  question  that  our 
children,  and  our  childien's  children, 
will  surely  ask  in  the  years  to  come  is  how 
our  Nation  and  its  elected  representa- 
tives responded  to  the  abuse  and  misuse 
of  the  institutions  of  government,  and  to 
the  corruption  of  the  political  processes, 
that  characterized  Watergate. 

We  will  surely  tell  them  about  how  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  laid  bare  the 
evidence  of  official  misfeasance  and  mal- 
feasance, leading  to  the  resignation  of 
a  President  and  the  prosecution  of  some 
of  the  highest  officials  in  the  executive 
branch. 

We  will  tell  them  that  Congress  en- 
acted campaign  finance  reforms  to  begin 
to  free  ovu:  election  processes  from  the 
corroding  infiuence  of  large  private  cam- 
paign donors. 

I  hope  we  can  tell  them  about  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  protect  individual  pri- 
vacy, and  to  guard  against  future  mis- 
ase  of  governmental  institutions. 

I  also  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  v.e  can 
tell  them  about  how  Congress  stood  up 
against  a  hostile  bureaucracy  and  passed, 
over  a  Presidential  veto,  legislation  to 
give  the  public  greater  access  to  Govern- 
ment information. 

President  Ford  last  summer  promised 
the  American  people  an  "open  Govern- 
ment." Congress  gave  him  a  chance  to 
give  substance  to  that  promise  when  it 
sent  to  the  White  House  last  month  H.R. 
12471,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  With  his  veto  of  this 
bill,  however,  returned  to  the  Congress 
just  minutes  before  our  recess  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  the  President  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sures of  his  bureaucracy  to  keep  the 
doors  shut  tight  against  public  access 
in  many  areas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Piesident  Foid 
pereonally  harbors  any  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  kind  of  insidious  secrecy 
that  characterized  the  Watergate  years. 
But  that  is  precisely  the  result  of  his 
veto  of  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon  Act 
amendments.    The    President's    former 


press  secretary,  Mr.  terHorst,  stated  the 
problem  most  clearly  in  the  Star-News 
earlier  this  month  when  he  wrote: 

The  Nlzon  holdovers  In  the  Administra- 
tion have  sandbagged  the  new  President's 
pledge  of  new  openness  in  government.  .  .  . 
The  lesson  for  Ford  Is  that  there  still  re- 
mains an  excessive  amount  of  antl-medla 
zeal  among  the  Nixonites  In  goverrmienf. 
despite  his  own  desire  that  federal  agencies 
make  more,  not  less.  Information  available 
to  the  public. 

I  think  that  z/  vote  today  to  override 
the  President's  veto  must  be  viewed  not 
as  any  affront  to  the  President,  but 
rather  as  a  visible  and  concrete  repudia- 
tioB  by  Congress  of  both  the  traditional 
bureaucratic  secrecy  of  the  federal  es- 
tablishment and  the  special  antimedia, 
antipublic,  anti-Congress  secrecy  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
made  the  need  for  this  override  clear 
last  year  when  he  observed — 

If  we  are  to  lecu-n  from  the  debacle  we 
are  In.  we  should  first  strike  at  secrecy  in 
government  whenever  It  exists,  becavise  It  \s 
the  Incubator  for  corruption. 

Extensive  hearings  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  brought  out  clearly  the 
need  to  broaden  and  strengtlien  the  1956 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Court  con- 
struction of  some  loosely  drafted  pro- 
visions in  the  law  have  opened  gaping 
loopholes  which  have  engulfed  entire 
buildings  of  Government  files.  Even 
where  the  law  clearly  and  unambigu- 
ously requires  disclosure  of  certain  doc- 
uments, bureaucratic  sleights  of  hand 
continue  to  keep  them  out  of  reach  of 
the  public  and  the  press. 

Oiu*  hearings  identiflsd  the  problems. 
In  the  course  of  extensive  subcommit- 
tee, committee,  floor,  and  conference  de- 
liberations the  legislation  was  sharp- 
ened, clarified,  adjusted,  and  readjusted. 
At  each  stage,  agency  views  were  heard, 
considered,  debated,  and  accommodated. 

Tlie  end  product  was  H.R.  12471.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
overwhelmingly;  tlie  conference  report 
was  approved  by  both  bodies  again  over- 
whelmingly. This  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  given  close  attention  at  each 
stage  of  the  legislative  process. 

President  Ford  objects  to  the  legisla- 
tion. Last  week  before  a  journalists' 
group  he  called  his  objections  "minor 
differences"  that  could  be  Ironed  out  ii 
Congress  would  go  along.  Ke  intimated 
that  his  proposed  changes  were  fresh 
and  new  and  that  Congress  should  look 
at  them  carefully,  as  if  for  the  fii"st  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  pro- 
posals, which  he  sent  up  a  few  weeks  ago. 
are  simply  warmed-over  agency  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  time  and 
again  at  each  level  of  congressional  de- 
liberation. They  involve  the  shopworn 
incantation  that  our  bill  threatens  na- 
tional security  and  imposes  extreme  bur- 
dens on  the  already  overworked  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  difference  is  that  now 
the  old  national  security  scare  tactic 
and  the  bureaucrat's  perennial  lament 
of  overwork  have  been  emblazoned  with 
a  Presidential  seal. 

These  proposals  would  give  us  more  of 
precisely  what  our  bill  was  carefully  de- 
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signed  to  avoid — more  secrecy,  more  foot- 
dragging,  and  ultimately  more  Govern- 
ment Irresponsibility.  Let  me  discuss 
each  of  the  administration  objections 
and  suggested  changes  In  turn. 

First,  the  administration  wants  to  tie 
the  hands  of  Federal  judges  in  reviewing 
executive  classification  decisioas.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  necessary  to  protect  our 
national  security. 

This  national  security  argument 
should  be  placed  in  its  proper  perspective. 
John  Ehrlichman  gave  us  a  clue  to  how 
the  executive  branch  views  national  se- 
curity when  he  told  President  Nixon, 
during  a  discussion  of  the  Ellsberg 
break-in,  'I  would  put  the  national  se- 
curity tent  over  this  whole  operation." 
National  security  improvements  to  the 
San  Clemente  swimming  pool;  national 
security  wiretaps  on  journalists;  na- 
tional security  burglaries.  The  White 
House  taped  conversation  of  April  17. 
1973,  has  the  President  summing  up  the 
Watergate  coverup  thusly. 

It  is  national  security — national  secu- 
rity area — and  that  is  a  national  security 
problem. 

What  about  the  operation  of  the  formal 
classification  system,  carried  out  under 
Executive  order  by  Federal  officials  with 
specially  delegated  authority?  The  for- 
mer President  shed  some  light  on  this 
sj'stem  too,  when  he  said : 

The  controls  which  have  been  imposed  on 
classlflcatlon  authority  have  proved  unwork- 
able, and  classification  has  frequently  served 
to  conceal  bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  pre- 
vent embarras.sment  to  officials  and  admlnis- 
tiations. 

We  know  too  well  how  the  classifica- 
tion system  has  been  overused  and  mis- 
used. We  know  too  well  that  of  the  mil- 
lions of  documents  marked  "secret," 
most  should  rightfully  be  open  to  schol- 
ars, journalists,  and  the  interested 
public. 

Yet  the  admini^tration  proposes  to 
limit  review  of  classification  decision.s, 
allowing  courts  to  require  disclosure  only 
if  the  Government  had  no  reasonable 
basis  whatsoever  to  classify  them.  This 
would  make  the  secrecy  stamp  again 
practically  determinative. 

The  President  writes  the  classification 
rules  in  his  Executive  order.  If  those 
rules  are  Inadequate  to  protect  impor- 
tant Information  vital  to  our  national 
defense,  then  let  the  President  change 
the  rules.  But  make  the  Government 
abide  by  them.  Judicial  review  means 
executive  accountabihty.  Judicial  review 
will  be  effective  only  if  a  Federal  judge 
is  authorized  to  review  cla.ssiflcation  de- 
cisions objectively,  without  any  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  secrecy.  That  is 
wliat  our  sy.stem  of  checlcs  and  balances 
iK  all  about. 

I  think  Senator  Ervin  best  presented 
the  issue  of  judicial  review  standards  to 
the  Senate  during  our  debate  on  the 
original  legislation — 

The  ground  ought  to  be  not  whet.her  a  man 
Iks  reached  a  wrong  decision  reasonably  or 
\iiirea.sonably.  It  ought  to  be  whether  he  had 
reKCh«-d  a  wrong  decision. 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  endanger 
i>'!'itary  secreLs  or  defense  iiiformation. 
Iv  will  not  requiie  cli.s(.lo.sure  of  sensitive 
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international  negotiations  or  confiden- 
tial military  weapons  research. 

Our  conference  statement  of  man- 
agers makes  clear  that  we  expect  an 
agency  head's  affidavit  to  be  given  con- 
siderable weight  in  judicial  determina- 
tions on  classified  material.  But  If  the 
agency  cannot  produce  enough  evidence 
to  justify  keeping  a  document  secret, 
then  that  document  should  be  released. 
If  the  agency  can  show  that  it  has  prop- 
erly classified  the  document  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense  or  foi-eigr-  policy, 
then  that  document  should  be  withheld, 
and  the  courts  will  so  rule. 

I  therefore  reject  out  of  hand  the 
Presidents  argument  again.st  this  bill's 
provisions  for  de  novo  judicial  review  of 
cla.ssified  material,  and  I  reject  along 
with  it  his  proposed  changes. 

Second,  there  is  the  issue  of  time 
limits.  Our  bill  provides  an  agency  10 
working  days  to  resp>ond  initially  to  a 
request  for  Infoimatlon,  20  working  days 
on  appeal,  and  an  additional  10  working 
days  where  unusual  circumstances  are 
present.  That  gives  the  agency  40  work- 
ing days,  or  almost  two  calendar 
inonth.s — more  than  enough  time  for 
any  agency  to  complete  the  process  of 
finding  and  reviewing  requested  docu- 
ments. 

If  a  per.son  sues  the  agency  after  that 
time,  and  the  agency  is  still  diligently 
tiying  to  complete  review  of  the  mate- 
rials imder  exceptional  circumstances, 
tiien  we  have  another  escape  valve  in 
the  bill — added  by  specific  request  of  the 
Administi-atlon  during  our  conference. 
The  agency  may  ask  for,  and  the  court 
is  authorized  to  grant,  additional  time 
pending  completion  of  such  review. 

The  President  ha^  asked  Congress  to 
add  25  working  days  to  the  time  limits 
in  our  bill.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  even 
moi-e  time  than  the  administration 
asked  for  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Judiciaiy  Committee.  And  it  is  certainly 
longer  than  any  journalist  or  member  of 
the  public  should  have  to  wait  to  get 
information  from  the  Government. 

Let  me  give  a  most  recent  example  of 
agency  delays.  The  ms  just  released 
documents  relating  to  the  Special  Sei-v- 
ices  Group  requested  over  a  year  ago. 
Little  wonder  that  this  agency,  which  is 
pi-obably  the  most  dilatory  of  all  in 
responding  to  citizen  requests  for  Infor- 
mation, waited  a  year  before  handing 
over  tlie  documents;  they  show  that  the 
IRS  had  been  gathering  intelligence,  at 
WTiite  House  request,  on  groups  like  the 
Americans  For  Democratic  Action,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Con- 
gi-ess  of  Racial  Equality,  the  Urban 
League,  the  Unitarian  Society,  and  the 
John  Birch  Society.  I  should  note  for  the 
record  that  even  after  a  year,  it  took 
a  law  suit  to  disgorge  the  requested 
records. 

The  admini.'sti-ation  also  wants  us  to 
allow  the  agency  to  go  to  court  on  its 
own  initiative  to  get  unlimited  extensions 
of  time  to  respond  to  an  information  re- 
quest. This  suggestion  may  not  only  be 
unconstitutional — since  it  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Federal  court  where  no  "case 
or  controversy"  exists— but  It  is  assuredly 
uncoiiscioniible.   With  inlonnation,  like 


Justice,  delay  can  be  tantamoimt  to 
denial.  That  Is  just  what  we  want  to 
avoid,  and  that  Is  just  what  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  would  give  us. 

The  third  issue  relates  to  the  cost  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Imple- 
mentation. Extensive  testimony  during 
our  hearings  made  clear  that  fees  and 
charges  have  been  imposed  by  agencies 
as  "toll  pates  on  public  access,"  and  H.R. 
12471  attempts  to  remedy  this  pi-oblem! 
Yet  the  administration  would  allow 
charges  in  excess  of  $100  to  be  levied 
against  a  person  i-equesting  information 
where  agency  review  and  examination  of 
records  is  involved.  This  $100  minimum 
is  totally  meaningless.  An  agency  could 
easily  drive  up  the  cost  of  acce.ss  to  any 
record  simply  by  adding  layers  of  review 
and  examination,  or  by  convening  com- 
mittees or  using  higher-level  officials  to 
discu.ss  tlie  matter.  And  then  when  this 
review  and  examination  is  thi-ough,  the 
documents  may  not  even  be  ttu-ned  over. 
I  should  note  that  this  is  one  issue 
where  we  thought  we  had  met  the  admin- 
istration's objections^way  back  at  the 
committee  stage.  For\ve  liad  heard  no 
complaint  on  this  poiiu.  until  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  his  suggested  changes  to 
the  vetoed  bill.  This  is  just  one  more  in- 
dication that  the  administration  is  not 
ju.st  proposing  last  minute  changes  to 
Iron  out  minor  differences,  but  Is  really 
trying  to  reopen  the  entire  bill  and  start 
from  scratch  again. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  excessive  or 
unreasonable  expenditures  have  been  re- 
quired to  implement  the  Freedom  of  In- 
foimatlon Act  over  the  past  7  years.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  points  in  just  the 
opposite  direction — that  agencies  have 
been  overcharging  and  using  fees  to  block 
release  of  public  records.  We  continue 
specific  authorization  for  agencies  to 
charge  for  search  and  copying,  and  these, 
with  the  requirement  that  records  be 
reasonably  described  In  the  request, 
should  serve  as  an  adequate  deterrent 
to  any  Idle  request  by  the  ciu'Ious  busy- 
body for  voluminous  files. 

Government  agencies  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  promote  dissemination  of  in- 
formation they  want  the  public  to  have. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  use 
some  of  these  funds  to  provide  the  public 
and  press  with  infonnation  they  specif- 
ically request 

Speculation  on  future  costs  cai^not  jus- 
tify our  taking  the  chance  or  Imposing 
the  substantial  barriers  to  access  con- 
tained In  tlie  administration's  proposal. 
In  any  event,  freedom  of  Information 
should  not  be  for  sale  only  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Finally,  the  President  has  asked  that 
we  allow  agencies  to  deny  access  to  rec- 
ords where  the  agency  considers  a  re- 
view of  the  records  to  be  impractical  and 
concludes  that  they  probably  contain 
only  investigatory  records.  This  is  but 
another  attempt,  hardly  disguised,  to 
shut  the  door  to  access  to  FBI  flies,  and 
Congress  should  reject  it  resoundingly. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  and  empha- 
size that  the  Pi-esident  does  not  object  to 
our  opening  Investigatory  files  to  public 
access.  We  have  been  most  careful  to  pro- 
tect privacy  and  law  enforcement  inter- 
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ests  to  the  utmost  In  the  bill  we  passed. 
The  objection  in  this  area  Is  stated  sole- 
ly in  terms  of  administrative  burden,  an 
argument  we  have  heard  before — first 
when  Congress  passed  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  in  1945,  and  again  in 
1966  when  we  enacted  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  That  argument  is  even 
less  sound  today,  where  we  have  such  a 
recent  history  of  documented  abuses  of 
Investigatory  processes  of  Government. 
Two  cases  clearly  Illustrate  why  even 
some  administrative  burden  is  worth  the 
cost,  where  it  results  in  greater  public 
disclosure.  In  the  case  where  NBC  news- 
man Carl  Stern  took  the  FBI  to  court  to 
obtain  documents  relating  to  counterin- 
telligence programs,  the  Bureau  took  the 
position  that  those  documents  were  "in- 
vestigatory files."  The  FBI  argued  this 
point  strongly,  but  a  Federal  judge  even 
more  forcefully  found  it  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. The  judge  responded: 

The  government  has  not  demonstrated 
that  the  requested  documents,  which  are 
couched  In  broad  generalities,  relate  to  any 
ongoing  Investigation  or  that  disclosure 
would  Jeopardize  any  future  law  enforce- 
ment proceedings. 

No  doubt  this  is  just  the  kind  of  docu- 
ment— revealing  a  program  that  earlier 
this  week  the  Justice  Department  Itself 
characterized  as  Involving  "practices 
that  can  only  be  considered  abhorrent 
in  a  free  society" — that  the  FBI  would 
find  impractical  to  review  and  unlikely 
to  be  available  for  release.  Yet  this  is 
also  precisely  the  kind  of  Government  ac- 
tivity which  the  public  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  knowing  about. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Congressman 
KocH  and  two  of  his  colleagues  who  re- 
quested acce?s  to  their  own  FBI  files.  The 
FBI  first  denied  it  had  such  files.  Only 
after  suit  was  filed  did  the  Bureau  turn 
over  some  correspondence  and  newspaper 
clippings  from  those  so-called  "investi- 
gatory" files.  Only  court  action  in  this 
instance  forced  the  FBI  to  even  admit 
that  it  had  the  requested  files. 

As  these  cases  illustrate,  not  even  the 
FBI  should  be  placed  beyond  the  law,  the 
freedom  of  Information  law.  Watergate 
has  shown  us  that  unrevlewabillty  and 
unaccountability  in  Government  agen- 
cies breeds  irresponsibility  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  In  this  light,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  think  the  FBI  would  wel- 
come the  reviewability  and  accountabil- 
ity which  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments  carry  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  ©f  groups  and 
individuals  urging  Congress  to  override 
the  veto  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments  is  lengthy.  iSome  of  the 
media,  consumer,  and  public  interest 
groups,  and  labor  organizations,  wliich 
have  taken  a  special  interest  in  seeing 
tlais  legislation  enacted  over  tlie  Presi- 
dent's veto  include  the  National  News- 
paper Association,  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Common 
C,ni.«e,  Public  Citizen,  tlie  United  Auto 
Vv'orkers,  and  AFL-CIO. 

Hundreds  of  editorials  across  the  Na- 
tion supporting  override  attest  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  press  in  this  vi- 


tal legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  my  remarks  a  list  of  news- 
papers giving  editorial  stipport  to  this 
legislation  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
along  with  a  sampling  of  some  of  the 
columns  that  have  recently  appeared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
far  from  special-interest  legislation,  Mr. 
President.  Its  beneficiaries  will  include 
every  American  who  wants  to  keep  his 
Government  accountable,  his  society 
open,  and  his  Nation  free.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  amendments. 

ExuiBrr  1 

[From  the  Arizona  Eteily  Star,  Oct.  27.  1974] 

The  iNFORJiATioN  Veto 

Tlie  President  has  vetoed  proposed  amend  - 
ments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
that  would  have  gone  far  in  holding  ac- 
countable the  headless  mass  of  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. His  veto  must  be  overridden. 

The  amendments  would  have  required 
agencies  to  keep  an  index  of  the  tons  of  in- 
formation they  r^ord  each  year  for  use  by 
the  consumer-taxpayer.  It  would  have  re- 
quired agencies  to  produce  information  on 
request  by  general  subject  matter  rather 
than  much  less-accessible  file  numbers.  It 
would  have  provided  for  court  review  of 
each  refusal  of  information. 

Bureaucrats  would  be  required  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  the  nvmiber  of  times 
information  was  withheld,  by  whom  and 
why,  whether  appeals  were  made  under  the 
act  and  the  outcomes  of  those  appeals.  The 
law  was  specifically  applied  to  the  executive 
department,  the  Pentagon,  government  cor- 
porations, government-controlled  corpora- 
tions and  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
Those  individuals  who  withheld  information 
without  firm  basis  would  be  subject  to  clvU 
service  discipline. 

But  President  Ford  was  persuaded  by  the 
FBI,  the  CIA  and  others  that  sxich  law  would 
dangerously  inhibit  them  in  their  work.  They 
want   to  bs   totally   exempted. 

In  fact,  the  amendments  provide  nu- 
merous safeguards  to  the  conduct  of  active 
police  investigations,  foreign  intelligence 
and  counter-intelligence.  Specifically  ex- 
empted was  information  classified  for  na- 
tional defense,  information  that  would  foul  a 
criminal  case,  deprive  a  defendant  of  fair 
trial,  constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
privacy,  disclose  the  Identity  of  a  confiden- 
tial source,  disclose  unusual  procedures  and 
techniques  or  endanger  the  life  of  an  officer. 

If  all  that  failed  there  would  be  the  courts 
to  make  the  determination  behind  closed 
doors. 

Tlie  Arperican  system  of  government  can 
afford  no  isolated  enclaves  of  nonrespsn- 
siveness — certainly  not  after  the  revelations 
of  the  past  two  years  that  the  FBI  and  CIA 
liave  been  employed  for  extensive  political 
services. 

The  conduct  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
and  legitimate  foreign  intelligence  would  not 
be  hampered  by  the  amendments.  It  would 
make  agencies  like  the  FBI  and  CIA,  not  used 
to  being  held  accountable,  accountable,  and 
that   is  their  real   objection. 

■    |Fi-om  the  Des  Molnea  (Iowa)  Register, 
Oct.  22,  1974) 
Endorsing  Cover-Up 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  adopted 
by  Congress  in  19G6  listed  among  the  docu- 
ments that  could  be  kept  from  the  public 
those    "speciflcaUy    required    by    executive 
order  to  be   kept  secret  in  the   interest  of 
the  nationnl  defense  or  foreign  policy," 


President  Ford's  veto  last  week  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
la  an  Indefensible  effort  to  preserve  this 
massive  loophole. 

The  VS.  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1973  that 
not  even  the  courts  could  question  the 
validity  of  the  secrecy  stamps  placed  on 
government  documents. 

The  high  court  agreed  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide greater  public  access  to  government 
information,  but  it  said  the  legislative  his- 
tory prevented  the  courts  from  reviewing  the 
classifications  given  to  documents.  The  court 
made  clear  that  Congress  could  change  the 
law  and  authorize  Judicial  review. 

The  judicial  review  provision  is  one  of  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Intended  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
public  to  learn  about  government  actions. 

In  vetoing  the  measure.  President  Ford  was 
critical  chiefly  of  the  court  review  provision. 
He  declared  that  It  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  national  security  by  permitting 
courts  to  pass  on  matters  in  which  they  lact 
expertise. 

A  major  function  of  the  courts  Is  to  hear 
arguments  on  disputed  issues  and  rule  on 
the  validity  of  the  arguments.  The  courts 
do  this  on  a  vast  array  of  complex  issues. 
Judges  are  no  less  capable  of  ruling  on  the 
validity  of  security  classification  decisions 
than  on  other  decisions  by  government 
officials. 

It  is  essential  that  government  officials  not 
be  vested  with  unreviewable  power  to  hide 
information.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  declared 
in  the  1973  opinion  that  Congress: 

". . .  has  built  into  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  an  ex^jnptlon  that  provides  no 
means  to  question  an  executive  decision  to 
stamp  a  document  'secret.'  however  cynical, 
myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that  decision  might 
have  been.  .  . .  Without  disclosure  .  .  .  factual 
information  available  to  the  concerned 
executive  agencies  cannot  be  con?.ldered  by 
the  people  or  evaluated  by  the  Congress. 
And  with  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  the 
democratic  process  Is  paralyzed." 

Government  officials  notoriously  over- 
classify  documents  and  misuse  secrecy 
stamps  to  hide  their  mistakes.  "National 
security"  has  become  almost  a  catch-all 
plirase  to  Justify  keeping  Congress  and  the 
pxiblic  in  the  dark  about  matters  they  have 
a  right  to  know. 

The  Watergate  scandal  revealed  how  gov- 
ernment officials  used  "national  security"  to 
justify  Illegal  wiretaps  and  a  host  of  other 
improper  activities.  It  is  distressing  to  find 
President  Ford  Ignoring  this  recent  history 
and  invoking  "national  security"  to  defend 
the  same  old  secrecy  practices  which  enabled 
the  White  House  "horrors"  to  occur. 

He  is  the  man  who  promised  open  govern- 
ment when  he  took  over  In  the  wake  of  the 
Nixon  secrecy  and  distortion  of  facts  about 
government. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  override  the 
veto  and  declare  iii  unmistakable  terms  that 
it  has  had  enough  of  cover-i>p  by  secrecy 
stamp. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Oct.  21, 19741 

An  Unfortunate  Ford  Veto  on  Intormatton 

Freedom 

President  Ford's  veto  of  a  good  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
of  1966  is  puzzling.  We  can  only  assume  that 
he  got  some  bad  advice  from  the  executive 
agencies  for  which  most  routine  disclosures 
of  business  would  be  Inconvenient  or  em- 
barrassing or  both. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  1966  act 
were  entirely  in  order,  and  language  wax 
changed  in  the  conference  committee  a  few 
da>-s  ago  to  take  accotint  of  the  President's 
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reservations.  Nevertheless  the  veto  has  fallen, 
aoid  It  has  wiped  out  a  lot  of  good  work.  If  the 
veto  stands  or  unless  Congress  can  come  back 
with  a  good  bill  that  can  survive,  the  people 
will  continue  to  remain  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing a  lot  of  subjects  they  need  to  know  more 
about. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  law  and  its  re- 
finements was  to  prVveut  federal  agencies, 
their  political  overseers  and  vested  bureau- 
crats from  hiding  information  from  the  pub- 
lic under  the  guise  of  '•national  security"  or 
classifications  with  even  less  to  recommend 
them.  A  1973  Supreme  Court  decision  had 
said,  in  effect,  that  If  a  document  is  stamped 
"classified,"  a  citizen  can  do  little  but  accept 
the  label.  The  document  Is  exempt  from  the 
law. 

That  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  question. 
Proponents  of  a  more  open  policy  are  not 
trying  to  pry  top  secret  material  from  the 
Pentagon  or  the  Department  of  State.  If  they 
were,  they  hardly  would  pursue  such  a  public 
route  to  covert  knowledge.  They  are  trying, 
instead,  to  find  examples  of  the  bureaucratic 
waste  and  political  excess  that  abound  In 
both  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  of  the 
great  Wswhington  scene.  They  are,  In  fact, 
trying  to  get  at  the  very  Information  that  Is 
conveniently  stamped  "classified"  and  hid- 
den away  from  the  public. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Ford 
really  was  cognizant  of  the  bill  or  what  was 
Involved  beyond  bureaucratic  discomfiture. 
The  language  in  the  message  does  not  sound 
like  his.  There  Is  talk  of  a  "federal  district 
Judge"  being  able  to  "overturn  a  determina- 
tion by  the  secretary  of  defense  that  dis- 
closure of  a  document  v/ould  endanger  our 
national  security."  Of  course  this  is  non- 
sen.se.  The  proposal  would  allow  a  Judge  to 
examine  contested  materials  privately  {in 
caTnera)  to  determine  If  they  were  properly 
exempted  under  any  legal  category.  It  ought 
to  be  assiuned  that  our  federal  Judges  can 
be  trusted  not  to  betray  the  security  of  the 
country. 

And  if.  Indeed,  any  document  is  sheltered 
by  the  secretary  of  defense,  it  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  federal  Judge  would  not  be  rea- 
sonable The  act  Is  not  Intended  to  put  the 
secretary  of  defense  In  an  untenable  position 
regarding  state  secrets.  It  la  Intended  to  nail 
the  petty  (and  sometimes  not  so  petty)  brass 
thai  may  be  trying  to  hide  behind  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  secretary  of  defense. 

But  it  is  In  the  civil  sector  that  the  act 
could  take  on  Its  greatest  significance.  Tlie 
nation  has  Just  gone  through  a  tumultuous 
era  In  which  a  President  was  overthrown  be- 
cause Information  was  hidden  and  lied  about. 
There  was  a  concerted  effort  to  pass  off  the 
Watergate  break-in  as  an  operation  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  thereby  foist 
off  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  If  this  was  not  a  matter  that 
would  have  been  uncovered  by  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  at  least  the  direction  of 
malfeasance   was   In   the  same  spirit. 

This  is  hardly  the  time  for  the  executive 
branch  to  act  as  If  It  can  be  business  as 
usual  In  secreting  what  ought  to  be  public 
Information. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Is  useful 
only  In  so  far  as  the  people  can  use  It.  As 
it  stands,  the  individual  citizen  has  had  no 
luck  in  running  up  against  the  great  brick 
■wall  of  government  reticence  and  conceal- 
ment unless  he  is  able  to  spend  a  fortune 
on  lawyers. 

President  Ford  has  vetoed  a  good  bill  and 
has  not  given  good  reaKon^  for  his  most  <U8- 
cppolnting  action. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  Oct. 

24.  1974 1 

A  Ford  Veto  That  Congress  Shoui  d 

Upset 

By  the  time  they  return  to  Washington 

pfter  the  election  recess,  most  congressmen 

vlll  surely  have  heard  enough   about   the 


widespread  distrust  of  government  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  importance  of  overriding 
President  Ford's  veto  of  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  bill,  which  would  strengthen  the  basic 
law  passed  in  1968,  was  passed  by  majorities 
of  more  than  two  thirds  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Members  of  both  houses 
should  stick  to  their  guns  when  they  act  on 
the  veto  during  the  lame-duck  session  in 
November  and  December. 

It  was  to  combat  the  federal  bureaucracy's 
ini'lination  toward  secrecy  that  Congress 
passed  the  original  act.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  help  citizens  keep  track  of  what 
their  goverrunent  was  doing  by  giving  them 
access  to  the  documents,  reports,  records  and 
nies  that  are  the  life's  blood  of  official  Wash- 
ington. Nine  categories  of  material  are 
exempt,  including  national  security  informa- 
tion, trade  secrets  and  law  enforcement  hi- 
v«>stigatory  files. 

Because  civil  servants  have  an  imfortu- 
nnte  instinct  for  delay  and  concealment,  re- 
eniorced  no  doubt  by  similar  tendencies  In 
ihe  Nbcon  wnite  House,  the  law  has  tiu-ned 
out  to  be  less  effective  than  Congress  lu- 
tenaed.  Requests  for  Information  .sometimes 
go  unanswered  for  months.  Controversial 
material  that  ought  to  be  available  to  the 
public  can  be  hidden  behind  a  national  se- 
curity clasiilfication. 

Tlie  high  cost  of  litigation  has  discour- 
iiged  journalists  and  others  from  challeng- 
iiig  an  agency's  deci.sion  to  withhold  a  docu- 
ment. 

The  bill  Mr.  Ford  vetoed  contains  a  num- 
)irT  of  amendments  designed  to  remedy  these 
problems.  One  of  the  more  controversial 
Hnienilments,  and  one  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent objected  In  his  veto  message,  would 
pernill  federal  judges  to  examine  classified 
documents  in  secret  to  determine  whether 
the  classification  is  Justified  by  the  govern- 
ment's undisputed  need  to  keep  some  mate- 
rial confidential.  Under  the  law  now,  the 
courts  caimot  review  a  security  classification. 
Congres.s  ha-s  recognized  that  there  must 
be  some  procedure  for  balancing  the  public's 
right  to  know  with  the  need  to  keep  certain 
national  defense  and  diplomatic  matters  se- 
cret Mr.  Ford  said  that  federal  Judges  lack 
the  expertise  to  make  such  decisions.  But 
as  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  has  pointed  out.  If  a 
federal  Judge  can't  recognize  a  national  se- 
cret after  hearing  arguments  for  and  against 
the  release  of  a  document,  then  he  has  no 
business  being  a  Judge. 

Other  important  provi.sions  would  require 
government  officials  to  reply  to  a  request  for 
Information  within  10  days,  provide  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  federal  employes 
who  arbitrarily  withhold  information,  and 
require  the  government  to  pay  the  legal  fees 
of  citlzeiLs  who  .successfully  challenge  bu- 
rcRUcraclc  secrecy  hi  court. 

It  is  hideed  unfortunate  that  a  govern- 
ment established  to  work  for  the  people 
should  have  to  be  forced  to  let  the  people 
know  what  it  is  doing.  But  the  ob.stacles  en- 
countered by  cltliiens  who  ask  for  informa- 
tion, particularly  information  that  might 
cast  the  agency  Uivolved  hi  a  disadvanta- 
geous light,  convinced  Congress  of  the  need 
for  a  freedom  of  information  law.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  should  make  the  law 
work  better  and  would  give  the  citizen  new 
tools  for  extracting  the  material  he  needs 
from  an  often  unwilling  biueaucracy.  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  If  It  did  not  override 
Mr.  Ford's  totally  unjustified  veto. 

(From   tlie   Detroit    (Mich.)    Fiee   PiP'.s. 
Oct.  20.  19741 
Ford    I,\ps*;s     on     Promisf:     To     Opfn     Up 
Government 
In  light  of  the  new  era  of  oj)f!nness  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  pledged  to  bring  to  the  federal 
bureaucracy  In  Washington,  his  recent  veto 
of  changes  in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  unfortunate  and  mi.sgulded. 


The  act  was  passed  In  1966,  and  was  de- 
signed to  make  It  easier,  not  harder,  for 
the  public  to  know  what  Its  government  was 
doing.  The  law,  however,  contained  numerous 
loopholes  which  have  allowed  insensitive  fed- 
eral agencies  to  continue  the  aura  of  secrecy 
which  for  far  too  long  has  permeated  govern- 
ment thinking. 

The  new  amendments  to  the  act  were  de- 
signed  to  eliminate  some  of  the  key  loop- 
holes, and  were  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  amendments  would  put  a  time  limit  of 
10  working  days  on  a  federal  agency  to  decide 
whether  it  would  honor  a  request  to  make 
Information  public,  and  20  working  days  to 
decide  appeals  when  access  to  Information  is 
denied.  These  are  not  imreaeonable  limits, 
and  they  would  force  agencies  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  public's  right  to  know,  hi- 
stead  of  Indulging  In  bureaucratic  foot-drag- 
ging. Another  amendment  called  for  Judicial 
review  of  classified  national  security  infor- 
mation, If  Its  release  is  sought,  before  It  could 
be  withheld. 

Within  the  government,  opposition  to  the 
amendments  has  come  mainly  from  officials 
connected  with  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense  policy.  It  was  on  their  objections 
that  President  Ford  apparently  acted  hi  an- 
nouncing his  veto. 

The  president  said  he  would  submit  pro- 
posals of  his  own  to  Congress.  We  hope  he 
will  do  so,  and  soon,  for  there  are  good 
reasons  otherwise  why  Congress  should  try 
to  override  this  veto.  While  It  Is  true  that 
newsmen  and  newswomen  are  among  those 
who  have  been  pressing  for  passage  of  the 
amendments,  all  of  the  public  has  a  stake  In 
them. 

Over  the  last  decade,  we  have  eeen  the 
fruits  of  government  secrecy — in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  decisions 
that  led  to  and  incresised  American  involve- 
ment there,  in  the  secret  decisions  to  bomb 
Cambodia,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Watergate  scandals.  What  all  of  these  events 
have  shown  is  that  government  governs  worst 
when  It  does  not  trust  the  people,  and  Is 
unwilling  to  tell  the  people  what  It  Is  doing. 
That  Is  why  the  public  .should  suppwrt  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  why  President  Ford  Is  wrong  to  veto 
such  eirorts. 

(Fi-om     the     Charlotte     (N.C.)      Observer, 
Oct.  28,  1974] 

KrTP  Ir  Sf'Rkt-  This  Veto  Does  Just 
That 

Take  away  Linus's  blanket  and  this  usu- 
ally mild-mannered  Inhabitant  of  the  Pea- 
nuts comic  strip  becomes  a  tiger.  Bureati- 
orats  sometimes  react  similarly  when  some- 
one threatens  to  take  awav  their  precious 
"top  secret"  claslflcatlon  stemps.  In  their 
efforts  to  keep  Information  from  the  people, 
they  now  have  received  a  boost  from  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

Aware  when  he  a.ssumed  office  that  people 
were  sick  and  tired  of  secrecy,  of  being  lied 
to,  and  of  finding  that  Washington  was  a 
Byzantium  on  the  Potomac,  President  Ford 
promised  to  make  candor  and  openness  the 
touchstones  of  his  Administration.  But  now 
he  Is  buying  the  tried  argiuneuts  that  have 
been  Invoked  so  many  thnes  to  defend 
secrecy. 

In  his  veto  of  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  he  said  it  was 
a  threat  to  American  "military  intelligence 
secrets  and  diplomatic  relations."  He  also 
said  it  would  give  the  courts  power  hi  an 
area  they  were  ur.familiar  with  and  com- 
plained that  It  would  require  too  much 
bureaucratic  work  to  go  through  those 
mountains  of  classified  dfxuments  in  com- 
plying with  requests  for  information. 

The  intent  of  the  amendments  was  to 
strengthen  tlie  bill,  particularly  by  putting 
the  buixlf-n  not  on  ilie  citizen  seeking  Infor- 
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matlon  but  the  bureaucrat  withholding  It. 
When  the  act  passed  in  1966,  it  was  hailed 
as  a  breakthrough  for  citizens  and  newsmen 
anxious  to  know  what  their  government  was 
up  to.  But  the  act  has  not  lived  up  to  Its 
billing,  and  part  of  the  reason  Is  that  bu- 
reaucrats are  able  to  frustrate  requests  for 
information  through  administrative  hurdles 
and  the  courts. 

The  bill  would  have  changed  this  by  cut- 
ting the  time  limit  for  agency  responses 
to  requests  fcr  Information,  setting  adminis- 
trative penalties  for  arbitrary  refusal  and 
permitting  recovery  of  legal  fees  by  success- 
ful petitioners.  The  courts  would  have  been 
allowed  to  review  classified  documents  and 
classification  procedures.  And  a  bureaucrat 
would  have  been  criminally  liable  If  the  court 
found  he  "arbitrarily  or  capriciously"  with- 
held desired  Information.  In  abort,  the  act 
would  have  some  teeth. 

Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  also  re- 
cently moved  to  put  shrouds  around  govern- 
ment Information.  He  In  effect  has  reversed 
a  15 -month  old  decision  by  his  predecessor. 
Elliot  Richardson,  which  gave  authorized 
scholars  access  to  investigatory  files  more 
than  15  years  old.  A  scholar  writing  a  book 
on  the  Alger  Hiss  case  obtained  FBI  files  that 
had  numerous  deletions,  apparently  made 
because  of  the  scholar's  request.  Mr.  Saxbe 
backed  up  the  FBI  on  this,  thereby  violating 
the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's policy. 

For  weeks  now,  we  have  been  hearing  about 
the  "lessons  of  Watergate."  and  we  will  un- 
doubtedly hear  more  as  moralists  of  every 
t.vpe  look  for  Watergate  lessons  like  sham- 
ans examining  entrails  for  signs.  But  there 
is  one  lesson  that  must  be  obvious  to  all: 
Secrecy  creates  the  environment  for  a  Water- 
gate, a  Vietnam,  a  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  power 
of  a  bureaucrat  or  Administration  official  to 
cover  his  mistakes  with  a  classification  stamp 
is  Inherently  anti-democratic.  President  Ford 
could  not  see  that.  Congress  should  over- 
ride his  veto  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
bin  when  It  returns  In  November. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Oct.  24,  1974] 
Pushing  Secrecy  Too  Far 

One  of  Congress'  first  actions  v.lien  it  re- 
convenes should  be  to  override  President 
Ford's  veto  of  legislation  amending  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  An  override 
shouldn't  be  difficult  in  this  case:  The  House 
passed  the  bill  349  to  2,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved It  by  voice  vote  without  a  roll-call. 

The  amendments  were  designed  to  make 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  work.  The 
reason  It  hasn't  worked  properly  is  that  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  have 
never  allowed  It  to  work.  Since  Its  passage  In 
1966,  over  bureaucratic  opposition,  the 
wlelders  of  the  "classified"  stamps  have 
blocked  access  to  public  records  at  every  turn. 
Congress  worked  long  and  hard  to  devise 
amendments  that  would  overcome  these  bar- 
riers, only  to  encounter  the  Ford  veto. 

There  are  some  government  documents  and 
records,  obviously,  that  ought  to  be  held 
close  to  the  vest.  When  it  comes  to  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  in  particular,  a 
certain  amount  of  secrecy  over  a  period  of 
time  is  doubtless  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  But  the  law  allows  for  such  excep- 
tions. It  also  recognizes  that  trade  secrets  filed 
w  lih  the  government  deserve  protection,  and 
such  things  as  Individual  personnel  flies  and 
medical  records  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  for 
everyone  to  see. 

Many  kinds  of  records  that  should  be  pub- 
lic property,  however,  are  being  hidden  with- 
out cause  or  reason,  and  It  was  this  super- 
secrecy  that  the  bill  sought  to  overcome.  It 
is  disappointing  to  find  President  Ford,  who 
has  pledged  a  candid  and  open  administra- 
tion, going  along  with  the  crowd  that  prefers 
lo  squirrel  away  the  government  records 
where  no  one  can  see  them. 


His  principal  objection,  apparently,  was  to 
a  provision  that  would  allow  courts  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  "secret"  or  "top  secret" 
classification  was  justified.  The  courts  al- 
ready have  this  power  when  the  documents 
pertain  to  criminal  trials,  however,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  held  last  year  that  Congress 
could  broaden  that  authority  to  cover  other 
cases  If  it  chose  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  Congress  did  so  choose,  and 
that  President  Ford  chose  to  use  a  veto  on  a 
bill  passed  so  overwhelmingly,  creates  a  need- 
less confrontation  at  a  time  when  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  should  be  striv- 
ing to  work  In  harmony.  But  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  posed  the  challenge.  It  is  up  to 
Congress  to  reply.  Its  response  should  be 
another  overwhelming  vote  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  secrecy.  Tlie  events  of  the  past  provide 
ample  reason  for  doing  so. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21,  1974] 
A  Regrettable  Veto 

President  Ford's  assurances  of  openness  in 
government  were  dealt  a  serious  blow  by  his 
decision  Thursday  night  to  veto  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Those  amendments,  intended  to  make  It 
easier  for  citizens  and  the  press  to  learn  what 
Is  going  on  within  government,  could  have 
played  an  Important  role  In  bringing  about 
that  promised  openness.  Congress  was  will- 
ing; the  amendments  passed  both  houses  by 
substantial  margins.  But  Mr.  Ford  chose  In- 
stead to  accept  the  counsel  of  the  bureauc- 
racy that  these  changes  in  the  law  somehov; 
menaced  the  operation  of  government. 

The  section  that  caused  the  President  to 
brUig  down  the  weight  of  his  veto  power 
provides  that  documents  that  are  stamped 
"secret '  must  be  proved  to  contain  valid 
secrets  if  a  citizen  or  a  reporter  seeks  to 
Inspect  them.  An  orderly  mechanism  was  pro- 
vided for  seeing  this  purpose  through.  The 
legislation  required  that,  when  a  dispute 
arose  over  such  a  document,  a  federal  district 
court  judge  would  Inspect  the  document  in 
private  and  determine  whether  It  was  In  the 
public  interest  for  the  document  to  be  re- 
leased. 

There  were  other  provisions  of  the  act.  all 
of  them  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  government  more  account- 
able to  those  It  seeks  to  serve.  The  new  legis- 
lation would  have  reduced  the  number  of 
days  within  which  an  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  say  whether  it  Uitended  to  provide 
the  public  with  a  previously  withheld  docu- 
ment. The  FBI  and  other  Investigative  agen- 
cies would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  with- 
hold material  unless  they  could  justify  doing 
so  on  the  grounds  that  a  current  Investiga- 
tion or  a  defendant's  rights  would  be  compro- 
mised. And.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all 
from  the  bureaucrat's  vantagepoint,  if  an 
official  wrlthheld  a  document  and  the  court 
decided  the  document  should  not  have  been 
withheld,  the  official  might  be  required  by 
the  Civil  Seri'ice  Commission  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions. 

All  of  these  provisions  were  In  the  spirit 
of  the  kind  of  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  the  public  that  Mr.  Ford  assured 
the  Congress  he  wanted  when  he  made  his 
first  appearance  before  a  joint  session  only 
days  after  taking  office.  Now  he  has  vetoed 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  sought  to  over- 
haul a  well-intentioned  law  that  has  lan- 
guished Ineffectively  for  nearly  a  decade.  In 
so  doing,  the  President  has  put  It  up  to  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  muster  the  votes  to 
make  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  a  more 
effective  servant  of  the  public's  right  to 
knov.-. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Oct.  30,  1974] 

Freedom  of  Ini'ORmation 
President  Gerald  Ford   missed   an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  for  openness  in  gov- 


ernment by  vetoing  a  bill  which  would  open 
up  the  public  files  and  documents;  pertinent 
to  government  actions. 

Congress  approved  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  .^ct 
which  would  ha\'e  made  it  much  easier  for 
the  citizens  and  representatives  of  the  media 
to  find  out  what  the  government  is  doing, 
both  good  and  bad. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  although 
it  embodies  a  sound  idea,  is  too  cumbersome 
to  be  effective.  There  are  major  gaps  in  the 
law  through  which  agencies  are  able  to  Jus- 
tify unnecessary  delays,  to  place  unreason- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  public  access 
and  to  withhold  Information  which  should  be 
released  to  the  public. 

For  example,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, came  up  with  an  innovative  wrinkle 
under  ihe  act.  It  charged  a  citizen  $6.75  an 
hour  /lor  every  hour  a  clerk  had  to  spend 
checldng  the  files  for  data  the  citizen  re- 
queswd. 

The  TVA  levied  the  86.75-an-hour  charge 
against  reporter  James  Branscome  of  the 
Mountain  Eagle,  a  weekly  in  Letcher  County, 
Ky.,  a  paper  which  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the 
tariff  for  Information  about  the  TVA  opera- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  doing  away  with  any  such 
practice  as  charging  for  government  agency 
information,  the  new  amendments  would 
have  required  agencies  to  keep  an  Index  of 
the  docvunents  they  generate  so  citizens,  for 
the  first  time,  would  have  some  sensible  way 
of  keeping  track  of  what  the  government 
agency  is  doing. 

A  government  agency  then  would  have  30 
days  to  respond  to  a  suit  claiming  that  valid 
information  had  been  denied  a  citizen  or  a 
journalist. 

Government  officials  who  withheld  Infor- 
mation tlie  court  believed  they  should  have 
provided  could  be  held  to  answer  for  their 
actions  before  the  US  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Confidential  sources  and  investigative  Ui- 
formation  Involving  current  prosecutions 
would  be  protected,  but  judges,  not  execu- 
tive officials,  would  decide  the  legitimacy 
of  the  security  claim. 

Congress  expressed  Its  clear  Intent  that 
citizens  should  have  relatively  easy  access  to 
government  Information. 

The  Pi-esident  was  wrong  In  vetoing  the 
bill.  It  Is  hoped  Congress  will  override  tiie 
veto  In  the  name  of  the  people's  freedom  to 
know  more  about  their  government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ^ield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
taking  the  leadership  with  respect  to 
this  issue  and  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
wish  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  have 
had  in  working  with  him  in  advancing 
this  measure  and  now  defending  it  and 
urging  the  override  of  the  Presidents 
veto. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  vote  before  u.s  this 
afternoon  is,  in  my  opimon.  one  of  the 
most  important  we  will  consider  durir,g 
this  postelection  session. 

Throughout  the  campaign  period  this 
fall  flowed  an  increasingly  visible  undei  - 
cuiTent  of  voter  frustration  with  govern- 
ment and  politics  as  usual.  Among  many 
signals  transmitted  by  the  voting  public 
on  November  5  was  that  government  has 
become  too  big,  too  vmresponsive,  and 
too  closed  to  the  people  it  is  supposed  to 
serve. 

Candidates  across  the  Nation  were 
confronted  with  demands  for  openness 
and  candor  to  a  degi-ee  unparalleled  in 
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recent  years.  To  many  observers,  these 
demands  reflect  the  voters'  cjniical  be- 
lief that  mo6t  of  the  public's  business  la 
conducted  far  from  the  public's  eye. 

If  this  reading  is  correct — and  I  be- 
lieve it  Is — then  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
deal  with  such  cynicism  is  to  open  up 
tlie  business  of  goverrmient  to  greater 
public  scrutiny.  The  legislation  before  us 
now — the  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  of  1966 — Is  Intended 
to  do  just  that. 

During  Joint  hearings  on  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  held  last  year  by 
Senators  Ervin  and  Kennedy  and  my- 
self, it  became  evident  that  loopholes  in 
the  original  1966  act  were  Interfering 
substantially  with  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

The  cost  of  challenging  Government 
secrecy  claims  In  court  remained  too 
great  for  most  citizens  to  bear. 

Red  tape  and  delay  generated  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  information 
tested  both  the  patience  and  endurance 
of  the  citizen  making  the  request. 

And,  a.si  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Envirorrniental  Protection  Agency 
against  P^sy  Mink,  there  was  no  mech- 
anism for  challenging  the  propriety  of 
classifications  under  the  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  exemptions  of  the  1 966 
act.  Thus,  the  mere  rubbei-stamplng  of 
a  document  as  "secret"  could  forever 
immiml^ie  it  from  di.sclosurc. 

Tlie  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  close  up  the  loopholes  which 
have  led  to  such  abuse  of  both  the  sphit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  will  enable 
courts  to  award  costs  and  attorneys'  fees 
to  plaintiffs  who  .successfully  contest 
agency  withholding  of  infomiatlon.  It 
will  require  agencies  to  respond  promptly 
to  requests  for  access  to  Infoxination, 
and  thereby  help  bar  the  staUing  tactics 
which  too  many  agencies  have  used  to 
frustrate  requests  for  information.  And 
most  importantly,  the  legislation  will 
establish  a  mechanism  for  checking 
abuses  by  providing  for  review  of  classi- 
fication by  an  impartial  outside  party. 

These  amendments  are  not  just  a 
hasty,  patchwork  effort.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  represent  many  months  of 
careful  study  by  thiee  subcommittees 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Op- 
erations in  the  House.  And  they  were 
sent  to  the  President  with  the  over- 
whelming support  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  President 
who  began  his  administration  with  a 
promise  of  openness,  sided  with  the  se- 
cret-makers on  the  first  big  test  of  that 
promise. 

The  Piesident  claims  to  have  several 
problems  with  the  legislation  we  .sent  to 
him.  But  his  major  problem  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  these  amendments  are  all 
r.bont. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
a'liendments  were  first  considered  by  the 
Senate,  I  offered  a  change  which  would 
r.  uthcrize  the  courts  to  conduct  in  cam- 
"'a  a  review  of  documents  classified  by 
I  'p.  Covernment  to  determine  if  the  pub- 
Mi  interest  would  be  better  served  by 
K'.euing  the  information  in  question  se- 
ciei  or  making  it  available  to  the  public. 


My  amendment  was  a  response  to  the 
Increased  reliance  by  former  adminis- 
trations to  use  national  security  to  shield 
errors  In  Judgment  or  controversial 
decisions. 

It  was  a  response  as  well  to  the  mount- 
ing evidence,  more  recently  confirmed 
in  tapes  of  Presidential  conversations, 
that  national  security  reasons  were  de- 
liberately used  to  block  Investigations  of 
White  House  involvement  In  Watergate. 

That  amendment  wsis  incorporated  in 
the  legLslation  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  And  it  is  primarily  that 
amendment  whicli  caused  the  President 
to  veto  the  legislation. 

The  President  does  not  seem  to  ob- 
ject to  the  concept  of  judicial  review  of 
classified  documents.  The  changes  he 
proposed  in  returning  the  bill  to  Con- 
gress adopted  the  same  mechanism  of  in 
camera  review. 

Wliat  the  President  does  object  to  Is 
the  standard  to  be  used  in  reviewing 
such  documents.  And  on  this  point  his 
proposals  would  deal  another  setback  to 
the  public's  right  to  know. 

Tlie  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
would  call  for  a  determination  by  the 
judge  reviewing  the  docimients  in  ques- 
tion that  the  documents  v.ere  properly 
cla.sslfied,  in  accordance  with  i-ules  and 
guidelines  for  classification  set  out  by 
the  executive  bi-anch  itself. 

The  judge  would  be  required  to  give 
.susbtantial  weight  to  the  classifying 
agency's  o;nnion  in  determining  the 
propriety  of  the  classification. 

The  President's  counterproposal  on 
this  point  would  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  extract  information  of  question- 
able clas.siflcation  from  the  executive 
branch.  Under  his  propo.sal,  the  court 
could  only  enjoin  an  agency  from  with- 
holding agency  records  after  finding  the 
agency  had  no  reasonable  basis  whatso- 
ever for  classifying  them  in  the  first 
place.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  record  of 
abuse,  we  are  being  asked  once  again  to 
assume  that  the  Government  is  right,  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  vague  standard  in- 
deed, and  to  accept  tliat  the  stamp  of 
secrecy  is  challengable  only  in  the  most 
blatant  cases  of  misuse. 

The  conflict  on  this  particular  point 
boils  down  to  one  basic  concern — trust  In 
the  judicial  system  to  handle  highly  sen- 
sitive material.  The  administration  seems 
to  feel  that  only  the  agency  dealing  with 
specific  information  is  capable  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  legitimacy  of  classifi- 
cation, except  in  cases  where  that  judg- 
ment has  been  found  to  be  grossly  in- 
appropriate. 

The  bill  passed  by  Congress  recognizes 
that  special  weight  should  be  given 
agency  Judgments  where  highly  sensitive 
material  is  concerned. 

But  that  bill  also  expresses  confidence 
in  the  Federal  judiciary  to  decide 
whether  the  greater  public  interest  rests 
with  public  dLsclosure  or  continued  pro- 
tection. 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
trust  a  Federal  judge  to  sort  out  valid 
from  invaUd  claims  of  executive  privilege 
in  litigation  involvhig  criminal  conduct, 
but  not  trust  him  or  his  colleagues  to 
make  the  same  imfettcred  Judgments  in 


matters  allegedly  connected  to  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  any  Federal  Judge  would  throw  open 
the  gates  of  the  Nation's  classified 
secrets,  or  that  they  would  substitute 
their  judgment  for  that  of  an  agency 
head  without  carefully  weighing  all  the 
evidence  in  the  arguments  presented  by 
both  sides. 

On  the  contrar5',  if  we  constrict  the 
manner  in  which  courts  perform  this 
vital  review  function,  we  make  the  cltis- 
sifiers  themselves  privileged  officials.  Im- 
mune from  the  accountability  necessary 
for  Government  to  function  smoothly. 

A  final  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
about  the  President's  opposition  to  this 
legislation  concerns  his  claim  that  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional. 

On  Tuesday  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
opinion  I  solicited  from  Prof.  Phihp  Kur- 
land  on  this  question.  I  would  Uke  to 
quote  from  Professor  Kurland's  letter 
again,  because  he  has  so  succinctly  and 
finally  laid  the  President's  claim  to  rest. 

I  would  repeat  that  the  Is&ue  between 
Congress  and  the  President  here  Is  not 
whether  there  Is  or  should  be  a  prlvUcge  for 
military  and  state  secrets.  Both  are  In  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  such  a  prlvlle<;e. 
Nor  Is  the  Issue  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  the  question  whether  the  fed- 
eral courts  should  have  the  power  of  In 
camera  Inspection  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  materials  that  are  claseified 
should  retain  their  privilege.  Both  are  In 
agreement  that  In  camera  inspection  Is  ap- 
propriate. The  controversy  Is  solely  over  the 
que.stion  of  the  standard  to  be  applied  by 
the  courts  li\  making  determinations  of 
availabUlty.  Congress  says  that  tiie  materials 
In  question  must  In  fact  have  been  properly 
cla.ssified  In  accordance  with  the  executive's 
own  standards  for  clas.'^iflcation.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  the  secrecy  maintained  If  the 
court  finds  a  "reasonable,"  If  erroneous, 
basis  for  the  classlflcatlon  ...  I  do  not  see 
how  It  Is  possible  to  say  that  the  Presidential 
position  is  constitutional,  but  the  congres- 
sional  position   unconstitutional. 

The  President's  charge  that  this  bill 
is  unconstitutional  is  a  serious  one  to 
make.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
be  swayed  by  it,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
without  foundation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  underscore  my 
feeUng  that  this  legislation  represents 
a  unique  opportunity  to  bring  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  closer  to  the  facts  and 
figures  on  which  governmental  decisions 
are  based. 

We  must  not  delay  any  further  the 
people's  opportunity  to  know  more  about 
their  Government.  For  too  long  that 
opportunity  has  been  eroded  by  not 
enough  candor  and  too  much  secrecy. 

The  people  are  saying  that  they  want 
to  know  more.  I  hope  that  by  our  action 
today,  we  will  give  them  that  chance. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  'Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  may  have  2  minutes, 
Mr.  Piesident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  under 
a  very  limited  request  to  suggest  that  we 
be  aware  that  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disclosure  of  investigatory  fll&s 
has  shifted.  Initially,  and  through  a  very 
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long  conference,  they  Insisted  that  the 
safeguards  were  Inadequate  to  protect 
against  the  identification  of  an  inform- 
ant. Language  was  incorporated  In  the 
conference  report  to  Insure  against  that 
possibility.  Now  the  objection  with  re- 
spect to  the  investigative  flies  is  that 
there  is  an  administrative  burden  too 
great  to  be  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  bur- 
den is  substantially  less  than  we  would 
be  led  to  believe  by  the  President's  mes- 
.sage,  but  I  conclude  on  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  price  of  some  ad- 
ministrative inconvenience  is  not  too 
much  to  pay  to  Increase  public  confi- 
dence in  and  the  accountabiUty  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  precisely  the  issue  that 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  September,  when 
President  Ford  made  liis  forthright  as- 
sui'ances  of  openness  in  Government,  I 
welcomed  them  as  another  sign  that  a 
fresh  wind  was  blowing  through  the 
White  House.  I  did  not  expect  that  2 
months  later,  I  would  be  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  override  his  veto  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  amendments. 

The  veto  was  even  more  of  a  surprise 
because  of  the  major  efforts  to  accom- 
modate the  President's  views  wliich  were 
made  by  the  conferees  from  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  conference. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  veto  is  that  the  investiga- 
tory files  amendment  which  I  offered 
would  hamper  criminal  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  protect  con- 
fidential files.  We  made  major  changes 
in  the  conference  to  accommodate  this 
concern. 

My  amendment  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  j>ermits  the  disclosure  of 
investigatory  files  only  after  elaborate 
safeguards  are  met — that  is,  that  dis- 
closure will  not — 

(A)  interfere  with  enforcement  proceed- 
ings, (B)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a 
fair  trial  or  an  impartial  adjudication.  (C) 
constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  (D)  disclose  the  identity  of  a 
confidential  source  and.  In  the  case  of  a  rec- 
ord compiled  by  a  criminal  law  enforcement 
authority  In  the  course  of  a  criminal  investi- 
gation, or  by  an  agency  conducting  a  lawful 
national  security  intelligence  investigation, 
confidential  information  furnished  only  by 
the  confidential  source,  (E)  disclose  Investi- 
gative techniques  and  procedures,  or  (P)  en- 
danger the  life  or  physical  safety  of  law  en- 
forcement per  personnel:. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  during  the 
conference  on  the  bill,  the  Justice  De- 
partment apparently  agreed  that  these 
safeguards  are  adequate.  The  major 
change  in  conference  was  the  provision 
which  permits  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  withhold  "confidential  informa- 
tion furnished  only  by  a  confidential 
source".  In  other  words,  the  agency  not 
only  can  withhold  information  which 
would  disclose  the  identity  of  a  confi- 
dential source  but  also  can  provide 
blanket  protection  for  any  information 
supplied  by  a  confidential  source.  The 
President  is  therefore  mistaken  hi  his 
.«.tatement  that  the  FBI  must  prove  that 
disclosure  would  reveal  an  informer's 
identity:  all  the  FBI  has  to  do  is  tc  state 
that  the  information  was  furnished  by  a 
confidential  source  and  it  is  exempt.  In 


fact,  this  protection  wa«  introduced  by 
the  conferees  in  response  to  the  specific 
request  of  the  President  in  a  letter  to 
Saiator  Kenmedt  durtng  the  conference. 
All  of  the  conferees  endorsed  the  Hart 
amendment  as  modified. 

Now  the  administration  has  shifted  its 
groimd  and  argues  that  compliance  with 
the  amendment  will  be  too  burdensome. 
Specifically  the  President's  message  sin- 
gles out  investigatory  files  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  amendment's  command 
that  "any  reasonably  segregable  portion 
of  a  record  shall  be  provided — after  dele- 
tion of  the  portions  which  are  exempt." 
The  Presidential  sabstitute  allows  the 
agejscy  to  classify  a  file  as  a  imit  with- 
out close  analysis,  alleging  that  the  time 
Umits  and  staff  resources  are  inadequate 
for  such  intensive  analysis.  This  would 
allow  an  agency  to  withhold  all  the  rec- 
ords in  a  file  if  any  portion  of  it  runs 
afoul  of  the  safeguards  above.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  opportunity  to  exempt  whole 
files  which  gives  an  agency  incentive  to 
commingle  various  information  into  one 
enoi-mous  investigatory  file  and  then 
claim  it  is  too  difficult  to  sift  through 
and  effectively  classify  all  of  that  in- 
formation. 

This  "contamination  technique"  has 
been  widely  used  by  agencies  to  thwart 
access  to  publicly  valuable  information  in 
their  files.  If  investigatory  files  are 
imique  in  terms  of  length  and  complexi- 
ty, an  agency's  logistical  difficulty  in 
conducting  a  thorough  analysis  would 
strongly  influence  a  court  to  extend  the 
time  for  agency  analysis,  as  is  authorized 
by  the  bill.  Therefore,  a  procedure  is 
already  available  to  pro\1de  for  accurate 
and  thorough  analysis. 

The  President's  objection  to  the  Hart 
amendment,  as  was  the  objection  to  the 
time  limits,  is  one  of  degree.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  "Etlhe  FOIA  was  not  de- 
signed to  increase  administrative  ef- 
ficiency, but  to  guarantee  the  public's 
right  to  know  how  the  government  is 
discharging  its  duty  to  protect  the  public 
interest,"  Well  ford  v.  Hardin.  444  F.  2d 
21,  24  (1971)  disclosure  of  severable  por- 
tions of  investigatory  documents  does  not 
appear  to  create  an  unreasonable  burden. 

In  conclusion,  the  agencies  will  not  be 
overburdened  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  agencies  will  be  able  to 
charge  search  and  copying  fees — up  to 
$5  an  hour,  10  cents  per  page — which 
will,  ill  most  cases,  be  more  than  enough 
to  discourage  frivolous  requests; 

Second.  The  Hart  amendment  has  six 
pigeonholes  into  which  the  agencies  can 
place  information  that  they  do  not  want 
to  release.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  find  plenty  of  scope  in  these  ex- 
cuses for  nondisclosure  to  keep  them 
from  being  overburdened  by  public  re- 
quests for  access  to  their  files : 

Tliird.  The  fact  that  the  agencies  can 
withliold  information  furnished  by  a 
confidential  source  relieves  it  of  the  bur- 
den of  showing  that  disclosure  would 
actually  reveal  the  identity  of  a  confi- 
dential source. 

Fourth.  The  clau.ses  providing  for 
"segregation  of  records"  and  "search 
fees"  are  ambiguous  and  doubtlessly  will 
be  .subject  to  litigation.  If  the  requests 
prove  unnecessarily  buidensome,  I  sus- 


pect that  the  agencies  will  find  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  in  the  courts  when  the  time 
comes  for  Interpreting  those  sections. 

If  the  agencies  can  show  after  6 
months  or  so  that  the  cost  threshold  is 
inadequate  and  that  the  benefits  from 
disclosure  are  outweighed  by  their  cost, 
I  would  support  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  additional  staff  and  if 
necessary  an  amendment  to  the  act  to 
permit  the  agency  more  discretion  in  sis- 
sessing  fees  for  extraordinary  requests. 

Finally,  we  must  keep  our  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  considering  the  President's 
objections  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  amendments.  No  one  suggests 
that  our  citizens'  right  to  know  about 
their  Government  can  be  protected  with- 
out some  cost.  It  is  my  conviction  that, 
in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate  and  the 
recent  disclosures  about  the  FBI's  coun- 
ter-intelligence activities,  the  price  of 
some  administrative  inconvenience  is  not 
too  much  to  pay  to  increase  public  con- 
fidence in — and  the  accountability  of— 
Government. 

This  conviction  has  been  bolstered  by 
recent  disclosures  that  the  Nixon  White 
House  instigated  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice investigations  of  social  action  groups 
on  the  left  and  in  tlie  black  community. 
As  the  Washington  Post  noted. 

The  absurdity  of  the  exercise  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Urban  League  wa.s 
among  the  targets,  lumped  in  as  "radical" 
along  with  several  social  organizations  that 
hardly  merit  either  the  label  or  the  atten- 
tion they  were  given  by  IRS. 

The  tax  laws  were  not  intended  to  be 
used  for  political  harassment.  The  in- 
teresting ijoint  about  these  disclosures  is 
that  they  were  made  possible  by  the 
utilization  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

Second,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
cently released  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  counter  intelligence  opera- 
tions of  the  FBI.  Much  of  this  informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  dirty  tricks  against 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right  had  been 
revealed  earlier  this  year,  again  because 
of  action  taken  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  TAct. 

It  is  important  that  this  country  have 
a  strong  freedom  of  information  law 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  learn  of  such  activities — and  to  learn 
of  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that 
these  amendments  were  necessaiy  be- 
cause the  agencies  have  not  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  act.  The 
President  is  asking  that  the  agencies  be 
given  more  discretion,  not  less,  to  under- 
mine the  act. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Unijii 
which  has  studied  the  FBI's  response 
to  requests  for  historical  information 
from  scholars  over  the  last  2  years.  The 
ACLU  concludes  that  the  FBI's  historical 
records  pohcy  has  been  a  dLsmal  failure. 
In  case  after  ca.se,  significant  historical 
r^earch  has  been  curtailed  by  admini.s- 
trktive  restrictions  which  often  seem  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary  and  heavy  costs 
of  time  and  money  have  been  imposed 
on  the  persons  reque.sting  access.  One 
example  will  suffice : 

Prof.     Sander     Gllman.     chairman 
of  tlie  Department  of  German  Literatuie 
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at  Cornell  University,  Is  preparing  a  bi- 
ography of  the  German  playwright 
and  poet,  Bertolt  Brecht.  On  Decem- 
ber 14,  1973,  the  FBI  responded  to  Oil- 
man's request  for  access  to  Brecht  mate- 
rials by  Informing  him  that  it  had  "ap- 
proximately 1,000  pages"  In  Its  flies  on 
Brecht,  and  stating  initially  that  If  Gil- 
man  would  "submit  letters  from  Brecht's 
heirs  granting  their  approval"  to  his 
research,  the  F^I  would  provide  him 
with  the  materials  at  a  "processing"  cost 
of  $160. 

On  January  16, 1974,  Professor  Oilman 
sent  the  Bureau  a  deposit  and  a  letter 
to  him  from  Brecht's  only  son,  dated  a 
weelc  earlier,  stating  that  the  son  had 
"no  objection  to  yoiu"  use  of  FBI  files  on 
my  father."  Two  months  later  the  FBI 
provided  Oilman  with  30  heavily  deleted 
pages  from  its  Brecht  flies  as  the  "flnal 
disposition"  of  his  request.  It  refused 
to  produce  the  bulk  of  the  files  on  the 
ground  that  Oilman  had  not  provided 
the  Bureau  with  written  authorization 
from  the  heirs  of  each  of  the  hundreds 
of  persons — many  of  them  public  figures, 
such  as  Thomas  Mann — whose  names 
appear  in  the  files.  Included  within  the 
30  pages — 3  percent  of  the  entire  file, 
for  which  Oilman  paid  $40,  were  8-10 
magazine  and  newspaper  clippings  on 
Brecht's  well-publicized  travels  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
override  the  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  free- 
dom of  information  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  was — and  is — my  belief  that 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  are  necessary  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  full  and  faithful  compliance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  act  to  grant 
citizens  the  fullest  access  to  records  of 
Federal  agencies  that  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy and  effective  Government  will  per- 
mit. 

The  bill  was  amended  on  the  floor, 
however,  in  a  way  that  could  open  con- 
fidential files  to  any  person  who  requested 
them  at  the  expense  of  our  Nation's 
interest  in  foreign  relations  and  defense 
and  every  Individual's  interest  In  law 
enforcement,  the  right  of  privacy  and 
of  personal  security.  Because  of  these 
amendments,  the  President  was  com- 
pelled to  veto  this  bill. 

I.      DEFEVSE      AT-rO     rORriCV      RELATIONS 
INFORMATION 

The  first  objectionable  feature  of  the 
bill  concerns  the  review  of  classified 
documents.  It  Is  imixirtant  to  stress  just 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  a  judge  should 
be  authorized  to  review  classified  docu- 
r-.ents  in  camera.  As  reported  by  an 
ur.animous  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill 
fo?itained  a  provision  which  enabled 
U.;;  courts  to  inspect  cla5:;ified  documents 
t.r.C  review  the  justification  for  their 
classification.  And  the  President,  in  his 
ve'.o  message,  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
1  iTC'J  lo  accept  such  a  pi-ovi.;ion. 

^'c.  tlie  Lssue  is  not  wiietlier  a  co'arL 


should  be  able  to  question  an  agency's 
decision  to  afQx  a  classification  stamp  to 
a  document.  Instead,  the  issue  is  whether 
this  judicial  scrutiny  shotild  be  un- 
checked. It  Is  one  thing  to  empower  a 
court  to  review  a  document  to  determine 
whether  the  executive's  decision  to  class- 
ify was  arbitrary  or  clearly  unreasonable. 
It  Is  patently  different  to  authorize  a 
court  to  determine  in  the  first  Instance 
whether  a  document  should  be  classi- 
fied or  released  to  the  public.  The  courts 
have  the  facilities  and  expertise  to  re- 
view executive  determinations  but  they 
do  not  have  the  facilities  or  expertise 
to  make  executive  determinations.  That 
is  the  sole  province  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  vetoed  bill  does  not  check  judicial 
authority.  There  are  no  standards,  such 
as  guarding  against  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  or  requiring  a  reasonable 
b£wls,  to  guide  the  judge's  decision.  The 
juqge  can  disclose  a  document  even 
where  he  finds  the  classification  to  be 
rea.sonable  if  he  also  finds  that  the  plain- 
tiff's case  for  disclosure  Is  equally  rea- 
sonable. This  is  not  the  general  rule  in 
cases  of  court  review  of  any  regulatory 
body  or  executive  agency. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  President  has  a 
"constitutionally  based"  power  to  with- 
hold information  the  disclosure  of  which 
could  impair  the  President's  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  or  maintenance  of 
our  national  defense.  As  Justice  Stewart 
obsen'ed  in  Neio  York  Times  v.  United 
States,  403  U.S.  713.  729-30  (1971) : 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  It  Is  the  constltu- 
tlooal  duty  of  the  Ebcecutive — as  a  matter  of 
sovereign  prerogative  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
law  as  the  courts  know  law — through  the 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  executive 
regulations,  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  In 
the  fields  of  International  relations  and 
defense. 

In  C.  &  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  Corp., 
333  U.S.  103.  (1948\  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  the 

President  .  .  .  poeseises  In  his  own  right 
certain  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
on  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  as  the 
Nation's  organ  in  foreign  affairs. 

Acting  in  these  capacitier,  the  Su- 
preme Court  added : 

The  President  has  available  intelligence 
Bcrvlces  whose  reports  are  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  publlbhed  to  the  world. 

Just  this  past  summer.  In  a  unani- 
mous decision  In  the  United  States  v. 
A'fxon  case.  94S.Ct.  3090.  3108  (1974),  the 
Supreme  Court  expressly  recognized 
that  the  President  has  a  "constitution- 
ally based"  power  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion the  disclosure  of  which  could  impair 
the  effective  discharge  of  a  President's 
responsibility.  As  the  Court  stated. 

As  to  these  areas  of  Art.  II  duties  (mili- 
tary or  diplomatic  secrets)  the  courts  have 
tradltlonall>  shown  the  utmost  deference  to 
presidential  -esponslbllltlcs  .  .  .  Nowhere  in 
the  Constitution,  as  we  have  noted  earlier, 
Is  there  any  explicit  reference  to  a  privilege 
of  confidentiality,  yet  to  the  extant  this  in- 
terest relates  to  the  effei.ilve  dlscharfee  of  a 
President".,  powers.  It  Is  constitutionally 
based. 

Another  recent  court  deci;,ion,  United 
i^lates  v.  Murchetti,  466  F.2d  1309  (4  Cir. 


1972)  Is  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
Court  simimarized  the  law  in  this  area 
as  follows : 

Gathering  tntelllgenc©  Information  and 
the  other  activities  of  the  Agency,  Including 
clandestine  Affairs  against  other  nations, 
are  all  within  the  President's  constitutional 
responsibilities  for  the  secuTity  of  the  Na- 
tion as  the  Chief  Executive  and  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  Armed  forces.  Const, 
art.  II,  S  2.  Citizen*  have  the  right  to  crltl- 
cize  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  but 
the  Government  also  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  strive  for  internal  secrecy  about  the 
conduct  of  governmental  affairs  In  areas  in 
which  disclosure  may  reasonably  be  thought 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest .  .  .  (Emphasis  supplied.)  466  P.2d 
at  1315. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  Chief  Executive  the  au- 
thority to  maintain  our  national  defense 
and  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations.  It 
is  also  clear  that  in  order  to  discharge 
these  responsibilities  effectively,  the 
President  must  take  measures  to  insure 
that  information  the  disclo-sure  of  which 
would  jeopardize  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  or  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  is  not  disclosed  to  all  the  world. 

From  these  two  points,  it  should  also 
be  clear  that  an  attempt  to  empower  a 
judge  to  determine,  on  his  own,  whether 
thi^  same  type  of  information  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  public  infringes  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
maintain  our  national  defense  and  con- 
duct our  foreign  relations.  To  authorize 
a  court  to  make  its  own  decision  whether 
a  document  should  be  classified  Is  to  em- 
power a  court  to  substitute  Its  decision 
for  that  of  the  agency  and,  in  certain 
cases,  the  President. 

Attempts  to  gi-ant  courts  unfettered 
powers  of  judicial  scrutiny  of  classified 
documents  have  been  criticized  In  sev- 
eral recent  law  reviews.  The  1974  Duke 
Law  Journal,  in  an  article  on  "Develop- 
ments Under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act— 1973,"  states  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Sena- 
tor MusKiE)  unduly  Infringes  upon  the 
privilege  of  the  Executive  to  protect 
national  secrets: 

la  this  regard.  Senator  Muskle  recently 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  POIA  which 
would  "iroaden  the  scope  of  de  novo  Judicial 
review.  Pursuant  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment a  court  would  be  empowered  to  ques- 
tion the  Executive's  claim  of  secrecy  by  ex- 
amining the  classified  records  in  camera  In 
order  to  determine  whether  "dlsclcsure  would 
be  h.irmfui  to  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States."  This  propos&I, 
however,  extends  judicial  authority  too  far 
Into  the  political  decision-making  process,  a 
field  not  appropriately  within  Uie  province 
of  the  courts.  A  more  satisfactory  legialatite 
solution  would  be  a  judicial  procedure  uihich 
would  not  unduly  restrict  the  Exemtlce's 
prerogative  to  determine  what  should  re- 
main secret  in  the  national  interfst  but 
which  would  simultaneously  provide  a 
limited  judicial  check  on  arbitrary  and 
capricious  executive  determinations.  An  ac- 
ceptable compromise  of  these  competing  in- 
terests might  be  a  procedure  whereby  the 
agency  asserllng  the  privilege  would  sepa- 
rately classify  each  document  and  portions 
thereof  and  prepare  a  detailed  Itemization 
and  index  of  this  classification  scheme  for 
the  court.  Thus,  the  court  could  adequately 
ascertain  whether  the  claim  of  privilege  was 
based  upon  a  reasoned  determination  rather 
than  an  arbiLraiy  clas-^i/iculion  without  sub- 
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jectlng  the  material  to  in  camera  .scrutiny. 
Such  a  procedure  would  prevent  indiscrimi- 
nate and  arbitrary  classification  yet  not  un- 
duly infringe  upon  the  privilege  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  protect  national  secrets.  (Emphasis 
Bupplled.)  74  Duke  L.J.  268-259. 

The  Columbia  Law  Review's  June  1974 
issue,  in  a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
•'The  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  A 
Seven  Year  Assessment,"  says : 

To  advocate  som£  form  of  judicial  scrutiny 
is  not  to  say  that  power  should  be  unchecked. 
That  a  court  should  assume  the  burden  of 
declassifying  documents  seems  altogether 
improper.  Judgments  as  to  the  Independent 
classification  of  genuinely  secret  informa- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  executive.  Little 
can  be  said,  however,  for  exempting  from  dis- 
closure non-classlfled  Information  solely  be- 
cause of  Its  physical  nexus  with  a  classified 
document.  To  assign  to  the  Judiciary  the 
function  of  winnowing  the  state  secret  from 
the  spuriously  classified  document  does 
violence  neither  to  the  language  of  the  Act 
as  an  integrated  statute,  nor  to  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  implicit  in  the  first  exemption. 
Even  conceding  that  excising  Interspersed  but 
non-secret  from  secret  matter  necesstully 
Implies  the  exercise  of  some  substantive 
Judgment,  this  does  not  amount  to  a  de  lacto 
power  of  declassification.  Only  m,aterials 
that  would  not  hate  been  indepejidsntly 
classified  as  secret  should  be  deleted  and  dis- 
closed on  the  court's  initiative.  In  close 
cases,  the  court,  cognizant  of  the  "delicate 
character  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,"  should 
defer  to  the  executive  determination  of 
secrecy.  (Emphasis  supplied.)  74  Col.  L.  Rev. 
935. 

A  "Developments  in  the  Law — Note  on 
National  Security"  by  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  In 
discussing  the  role  of  the  courts  In  re- 
viewing classification  decisions,  It  states 
that— 

There  are  limits  to  the  scope  of  review 
that  the  courts  are  competent  to  exercise. 

And  concludes  tliat — 

A  court  would  have  difficulty  determining 
when  the  public  interest  in  disclosure  was 
sufficient  to  require  the  Government  to 
require  the  Government  to  divulge  infor- 
mation notwithstanding  a  substantial  na- 
tional security  interest  in  secrecy."  85  Har- 
vard Law  Review  1130,  1225-26  (1972). 

Mr.  President,  every  practitioner  in 
administrative  law  knows  that  judicial 
review  of  agency  decisions  Is  not  im- 
limlted.  The  courts  review  agency  de- 
cisions to  determine  whether  they  are 
reasonably  based  or  whether  they  are 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  This  enrolled  bill 
would  establish  a  different  type  of  re- 
view, however.  It  would  empower  a  court 
to  substitute  its  own  decision  for  that  of 
the  agency.  This  is  not  review  of  agency 
decisions  but  the  making  of  the  decision 
Itself. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  why  a 
different  standard  should  be  applied  to 
agency  decit;ions  to  classify  certain  docu- 
ments. 

By  confening  on  the  courts  un- 
checked powei-s  to  declassify  dociiments, 
the  enrolled  bill  Is  not  only  imwise  but 
apparently  also  unconstitutional. 

II.    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    INVESTIGATORY 
INFOBMATION 

The  second  issue  relates  to  the  criminal 
and  civil  files  of  law  enforcement 
a -rencics.  The  confidentiality  of  countless 
liiw  enforcement  files  containing  infor- 
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mation  of  the  highest  order  of  privacy 
is  jeopardized  by  this  bill.  At  stake  here 
Is  not  simply  the  issue  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement but  the  Individual's  right  to 
privacy,  assurance  of  personal  security, 
and  to  be  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
Information  he  furnishes  to  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  will  not  be  disclosed  to 
anyone  who  requests  It. 

The  enrolled  bill  requires  the  FBI  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  to  re- 
spond to  any  person's  request  for  investi- 
gative information  by  sifting  through 
pages  and  pages  of  files  witliin  strict 
limits.  If  the  agency  believes  that  infor- 
mation must  be  withheld  from  the  public, 
it  must  prove  to  a  court  line-by-line  that 
disclosui-e  would  disclose  the  identity  of 
a  source  of  confidential  Information  fur- 
nished by  him,  would  impair  the  investi- 
gation or  would  constitute  an  Invasion 
of  personal  privacy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  prove  that  informa- 
tion, if  disclosed,  would  Invade  a  person's 
privacy  or  would  impair  the  investiga- 
tion. The  magnitude  of  such  a  task  and 
the  standards  of  harm  that  are  defined 
in  the  amendment  create  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  such  a  provision  Is  work- 
able aside  from  its  questionable  wisdom. 
Where  the  rights  of  privaicy  and  personal 
security  are  at  stake,  measures  should 
not  be  adopted  that  even  tend  indirectly 
to  imdermine  these  fundamental  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  does  not 
involve  a  denial  or  rejection  of  "freedom 
of  Information."  This  concept  has  the 
active  support  of  most.  If  not  all  of  us. 

The  real  Issue  relates  to  the  provisions 
for  detennining  how  the  right  to  know 
c^n  be  exercised  without  impairing  the 
effective  operation  of  our  Government 
and  also  infringing  the  rights  of  privacy 
and  security. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set, I  believe  that  amendments  to  the 
Fieedom  of  Information  Act  are  neces- 
sary. Freedom  of  information  is  basic 
to  the  democratic  process.  It  is  elemen- 
tary that  the  riglit  of  the  citizen  to  be 
informed  about  the  actions  of  his  Oov- 
emment  must  remain  viable  if  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  is  to  exist  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory. 

Yet,  it  Is  also  elementary  that  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  that  of  Its  citi- 
zens may  require  that  some  Information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Oovemment  be 
held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  The 
right  to  know  must  be  balanced  against 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  privacy. 
Likewise  the  right  to  know  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  interest  of  our  JJa- 
tion  to  conduct  successful  foreign  rela- 
tions and  to  maintain  our  military  secrets 
in  confidence. 

I  cannot  support  the  enrolled  bill  be- 
cause it  emphasizes  the  right  to  know  to 
the  detriment  of  the  right  of  privacy  and 
security  and  the  interests  of  us  all  in  a 
responsive  government.  These  interests 
must  be  accommodated.  One  cannot  be 
elevated  above  the  others  because  all  of 
these  interests  are  so  important. 

The  enrolled  bill  does  not  balance  and 
protect  all  of  these  interests.  Therefore, 
I  uige  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto  of  the  President.  And,  in  turn, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recnact  the  bill 


with  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
President  so  that  we  will  have  legislation 
that  balance  and  protects  all  of  the  in- 
terests while  insuring  the  fullest  respon- 
sible disclosure  of  Oovernment  records. 
Such  a  bill  is  S.  4172.  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
and  now  pending. 

Its  provisions  will  improve  the  present 
statute  on  making  Government  held  in- 
formation available,  without  violating 
the  Constitution,  and  yet  in  a  fashion 
that  will  not  result  in  interrupting  or- 
derly and  effective  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's business.  It  will  protect  the  privacy 
and  personal  security  of  these  who  co- 
operate with  the  State  and  Justice  De- 
partments by  fui-nlshing  necessary,  vi- 
tally needed  information.  It  will  enable 
law  enforcement  to  proceed  without  im- 
pairment in  that  it  will  instill  in  in- 
foimants  the  necessary  confidence  that 
they  will  not  be  endangered  by  disclo- 
sm'e.  S.  4172  should  be  enacted. 

The  veto  should  be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Jblr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
also  the,  I  think,  good  sense  and  reason- 
ableness of  his  approach  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto  of  the  President.  In  casting 
this  vote,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  less  committed  to  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  the  actions  of  their 
Oovemment  than  any  other  advocate  of 
democratic  government.  In  this  regard, 
I  voted  for  final  passage  of  the  bill  dur- 
ing Senate  floor  consideration  although 
I  urged  my  colleagues  to  approve  it  with- 
out amendment  in  accordance  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  recommendations. 

Freedom  of  information  is  the  hall- 
mark of  a  democratic  society.  It  is  ele- 
mentary that  the  people  cannot  govern 
themselves — that  this  carmot  be  a  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people — if  the  people 
cannot  know  the  actions  of  those  in 
whom  they  ti-ust  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  Government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  right  to  Icnow. 
like  any  other  right,  cannot  be  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  other  rights  that  are 
also  fundamental.  Some  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government  must 
be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  For 
example,  the  individual's  right  of  privacy 
requires  that  certain  information  col- 
lected by  the  Government  in  either  cen- 
sus reports  or  law  enforcement  investi- 
gations must  be  protected  from  disclo- 
sure. Information  bearing  on  our  Na- 
tion's endeavors  to  pursue  peace  through 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations  must 
also  be  held  in  confidence  if  the  discus- 
sions are  to  be  frank  and  complete.  And, 
of  coiu'se,  oui'  military  secrets  must  be 
safeguarded. 

In  this  respect,  the  President  objec'i.s 
to,  and  I  voted  against,  the  floor  amend- 
ment offei-ed  by  Senator  Muskh  on 
May  39,  1974,  which  granted  a  court  the 
authority  to  disclose  a  classified  docu- 
ment even  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  classification.  Most  courts 
are  not  knowledgeable  in  sensitive  for- 
eign policy  and  national  defense  consid- 
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eratlons  that  must  be  weighed  in  deter- 
mining whether  material  deserves,  or  in- 
deed, requires  classification. 

I  am  sure  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
take  a  part  in  the  naming  and  selection 
of  those  who  are  to  serve  in  judicial  ca- 
pacities in  the  courts  aroimd  the  country 
do  not  select  those  men  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  military  matters  and  national 
security,  or  even  foreign  affairs.  We 
choose  them  for  their  legal  expertise  to 
judge,  in  accordance  with  standards  es- 
tablished by  law,  as  to  just  what  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  ought  to  be  to  situa- 
tions; but  not  to  give  judgment  them- 
selves, to  make  the  decisions,  in  areas 
properly  reserved  by  tlie  Constitution  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  Grovernment. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  bill,  as 
passed,  calls  for  a  de  novo  weighing  of 
all  these  factors  by  the  court  which 
creates  confusion  and  vagueness  and,  in 
my  view,  will  not  serve  the  Interests  of 
clear  legislation  or  assist  in  the  process 
of  making  available  sensitive  classified 
material. 

I  prefen-ed  tlie  Judiciary  Committee's 
approach  to  this  problem  which  com- 
pelled a  court  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  agency  classifi- 
cation. If  there  is  a  rea.sonable  basis,  then 
the  document  would  not  be  disclosed. 
Certainly  the  standard  'reasonable 
basis"  is  not  vague,  it  having  been  ap- 
plied in  our  judicial  system  for  centuries. 
This  standard  and  procedure  correctlj' 
accord  foreign  policy  and  national  de- 
fense considerations  special  recognition 
and  provides  the  executive  branch  with 
suflBcient  flexibility  in  dealing  with  these 
sensitive  matters. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  the 
competing  interests  in  disclosure  and 
confidentiality.  While  a  judge  should  be 
able  to  review  classified  documents  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  classification,  he  should  not 
be  empowered  to  second-guess  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense  experts. 
While  a  law  enforcement  agency  should 
not  be  authorized  to  hide  all  types  of  in- 
formation, it  should  be  given  the  tools  to 
protect  information  the  disclosure  of 
which  could  likely  invade  a  person's  pri- 
vacy, or  imoair  the  investigation. 

I  believe  that  the  competing  Interests 
in  disclosure  and  confidentiality  are  ac- 
commodated only  if  the  enrolled  bill  is 
amended  with  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  President. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives .<=hould  have  no  trouble  in  do- 
ing that.  It  is,  therefore,  my  hope  that 
the  veto  of  the  enrolled  bill  Ls  sustained 
so  that  we  can  reenact  this  legi.slation 
with  necessary  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachu.setts  controls  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dorothy 
Parker  of  Senator  Fong's  staff  be  ac- 
'jorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  tliis  matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  correctly  stated 
the  situation  which  occurred  with  respect 
to  his  amendment  to  this  legislation 
which  was  adopted  on  the  floor.  His 
amendment  initially  protected  against 
the  disclosure  of  the  Identity  of  an  In- 
former. We  decided  in  conference,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  a  specific  request  from 
the  President,  to  change  that  to  protect 
confidential  sources,  which  broadened  it 
and  provided  a  wider  degree  of  protec- 
tion. 

Then  we  also  provided  that  there  be 
no  requirement  to  reveal  not  only  the 
identity  of  a  confidential  source,  but  also 
any  Information  obtained  from  him  in 
a  criminal  investigation.  The  only  source 
information  that  would  be  available 
would  be  that  compiled  in  civil  Investi- 
gations. The  arguments  made  about  this 
particular  Issue  today  sounded  like  argu- 
ments directed  more  toward  the  initial 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  rather  than  actually  to 
the  resulting  language  that  emerged  from 
tlie  conference. 

I  might  add  parenthetically.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  was  actually  language 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration. So  it  really  could  not  be  all 
that  bad. 

On  the  second  question.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  men- 
tioned, and  which  has  been  discussed 
here  with  respect  to  the  examination  in 
camera  of  certain  Information,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  I  think,  has  provided 
a  rather  complete  response  in  his  state- 
ment which  makes  the  record  complete. 
But  it  is  important  to  note  that  today 
judges  are  examining  extremely  sensi- 
tive information  and  carrying  out  that 
judicial  review  responsibiUty  vei-y  well. 
We  can  think  of  recent  cases — the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  case,  the  Ellsberg  case,  the 
Watergate  case,  the  Keith  case  where 
the  key  issue  involved  national  security 
wiretaps,  the  Knopf  case  involving  CIA 
material  in  a  book  written  by  a  foimer 
CIA  official — where  courts  have  met 
these  responsibilities,  and  have  been  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  whole  question 
of  national  defense  and  national  se- 
curity. 

I  mention  at  this  point  here  what  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  tJie  Keith  case. 
The  Court  said : 

We  cannot  accept  the  Government's  argu- 
ment that  internal  security  matters  are  too 
subtle  and  complex  for  judicial  evaluation. 
Courts  regularly  deal  with  the  most  difficult 
Issues  of  our  society.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  federal  Judges  will  be  Insensi- 
tive to  or  uncomprehending  of  the  iesue;; 
involved  in  domestic  security  ca.'=es. 

This  is  important: 

If  the  threat  is  too  subtle  (^r  complex  for 
our  senior  law  enforcement  oflicers  to  con- 
vey Its  significance  to  a  court,  one  may 
question  whether  there  is  probable  cau.>e  for 
6-.irveiIlance. 

Mr.  President,  on  lx)tli  of  these  mat- 
ters I  want  the  record  to  be  extremely 
clear  that,  in  our  AdminLstrative  Pi-artioc 
Subcommittee,  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee, and  on  the  Senate  loor,  they  were 
considered  in  great  detail.  They  were  the 
principal  matters  discussed  in  the  course 
of  the  conference 

We  have  Ken  extremely  sensitive  to 
these  objections  raised  by  the  adminis- 
tration and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  is  a  reasonable  accom- 
modation of  the  vlows  of  the  administra- 
tion. However,  it  aLso  carries  forward 
the  central  thrust  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  iienate.  I  would  hope  those 
argiunents  which  have  been  made  in 
opposition  to  those  provisions  would  be 
rejected. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Mr,  President,  events  of  tlie.^i»i«t  3 
years  have  dealt  harslily  with  the  con- 
cept of  "secrecy"  in  Government.  We 
have  witnessed  two  national  tragedies- 
Watergate  and  the  Vietnam  war — which 
might  not  have  occm-red,  and  surely 
would  have  suffered  an  earlier  demise 
had  not  the  President  and  his  advisers 
been  able  to  mask  their  actions  in 
secrecy. 

This  experience,  coupled  with  my  be- 
lief in  the  axiom  that  "sunshine  is  the 
most  effective  disinfectant,"  prompted 
my  support  for  H.R.  12471,  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 
I  regret  that  President  Ford  returned 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress  without 
his  approval,  and  I  shall  vote  to  over- 
ride his  veto.  While  I  beUeve  that  the 
President's  action  was  taken  in  good 
faitli,  I  particularly  disagree  with  hLs 
proposal  that  judicial  review  of  classi- 
fied documents  should  uphold  the  classi- 
fication if  there  is  a  rea-sonable  basis  to 
support  it. 

During  my  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  I  reviewed  literally 
.*  ..ndreds  of  Watergate-related  docu- 
.iients  that  had  been  classified  "secret" 
or  "top  secret"  or  the  like.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  at  least  95  percent  of  these 
documents  should  not  have  been  classi- 
fied in  the  first  place  and  that  the  Na- 
tion's security  and  foreign  policy  would 
not  be  damaged  in  any  way  by  public 
disclosure  of  these  documents.  Yet, 
despite  several  formal  requests  by  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  in  particular, 
has  not  declassified  these  documents  and 
evinces  no  intent  of  so  doing. 

In  short,  recent  exp>erience  indicates 
that  the  Federal  Government  exhibits  a 
proclivity  for  overclassiflcation  of  in- 
formation, especially  that  which  is  em- 
barrassing or  incriminating;  and  I 
believe  that  this  trend  would  continue  if 
judicial  review  of  classified  documents 
applied  a  presumption  of  validity  to  the 
classification  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  De  novo  judicial  determina- 
tion based  on  in  camera  inspection  ol 
classified  documents — as  provided  by 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments passed  by  the  Congiess — insures 
confidentiality     for     genuine     mllitaiy, 
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intelligence,  and  foreign  policy  infor- 
mation while  allowing  citizens,  scholars, 
f  nd  perhaps  even  Congress  access  to  In- 
formation which  should  be  in  the  public 
domain. 

In  balancing  the  minimal  risks  that  a 
Federal  judge  might  disclose  legitimate 
national  seciirity  Information  against  the 
ijotential  for  mischief  and  criminal  activ- 
ity under  the  cloak  of  secrecy.  I  must 
conclude  that  a  fully  informed  citizenry 
provides  the  most  seciu-e  protection  for 
democracy. 

Consequently,  I  urge  that  the  veto  of 
H.R.  12471  be  overridden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERA/TN.  Mr.  President,  the  execu- 
tive agenQles  of  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
mind me  of  a  young  lawyer  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Years  ago  he  brought  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  Mr.  C.  W.  Tillotson,  a  vei-y  eminent 
lawyer,  represented  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, and  he  filed  a  motion  to  require  the 
plaintiff  tc  make  his  complaint  more 
specific. 

The  judge  who  had  to  pass  on  the  mo- 
tion happened  to  see  this  :'oung  lawyer 
and  suggested  to  him  that  he  go  ahead 
ond  make  his  complaint  more  specific  in 
the  respects  that  had  been  asked  for.  Tlie 
yoimg  lav-Ter  told  the  judge  he  would 
not  do  It. 

He  said: 

If  Mr.  TUlotsoa  Is  co'ng  to  want  lue  to  tell 
htm  what  this  lawsuu  is  all  about  be  is  Just 
a  damn  fool. 

Eveiy  time  Congress  or  the  American 
people  or  the  American  press  seek  in- 
formation from  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  they  have  an  equivalent  re- 
ply in  most  cases  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

For  some  reason  that  begs  understand- 
ing, the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  that  the  American  people 
ought  not  to  know  what  the  Government 
is  doing. 

I  have  been  a  believer  in  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know  what  the  truth  is 
about  the  activities  of  their  Government. 
For  that  reason  I  supported  tlie  orig- 
inal Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966. 
We  had  a  good  bill  when  we  started  out. 
But,  as  a  result  of  the  limitations  and 
exemptions  tliat  were  inserted  in  the 
bill  and,  £is  a  result  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  observe  tiiat  part  of  the  bill  which 
survived,  the  existing  law  is  totally  in- 
effective for  the  purpobc  that  was  sought 
to  be  accomplislied. 

Now,  the  disting'aishtd  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  just  stated  what  I  think 
is  the  truth  about  this  matter.  Evei-y  one 
of  the  objections  wliich  were  set  forth  by 
the  President  in  liis  veto  message  was 
con.sideied  at  length  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee during  the  original  healings  on 
the  bill.  They  were  considered  minutely 
and  carefully  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. P;very  one  of  those  legislators 
wiio,  after  all,  are  the  people  who  are 
bupposed  to  enact  our  laws,  came  up  with, 
a  majority  of  them  came  up  with,  the 
LOiiclus.ions  that  tliese  objections  did  not 


merit  the  defeat  of  the  bill  or  the  al- 
teration of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  written  on  October  31,  1974, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  distlngtiished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTs),  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tMr.  Baker),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  myself  be  inserted  hi  the 
Record  at  this  pohit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
'i^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C,  Octoher  31,  1974. 

Deae  Colleague:  We  are  enlisting  your 
support  to  override  President  Ford's  veto  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments (HJl.  12471)  when  the  Congress  re- 
turns from  the  current  recess.  We  believe 
that  this  veto  is  unjustified  and  urge  that 
the  legislation  be  enacted  a?  previously  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
worked  neither  efficiently  nor  effectively. 
There  are  loopholes  In  the  statute.  Agen- 
cies have  engaged  In  delayivig  and  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  In  respoudlBg  to  requests  for 
go\oi-nmeut  luformaiion.  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Amendments  will  facilitate 
public  acces.s  to  Information,  while  preserv- 
ing ccnfldentlallty  where  appropriate. 

The  President  has  proposed  numerous 
speciflc  changes  to  this  legislation.  Slmiiar 
proposals  were  made  by  government  agen- 
cies time  and  again  over  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  These  proposals  were  considered,  they 
were  debated,  and  in  the  end  they  were  i-e- 
Jected  during  the  legislative  process. 

Tlie  President  has  suggested  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments 
pose  a  thi-eat  to  our  national  secvurity  b'e- 
cause  they  do  not  sufficiently  restrict  federal 
co\irt  review  of  executive  classification  deci- 
sions. As  an  alternative,  the  President  has 
pi-oposed  that  courts  be  allowed  to  require 
disclosure  of  classified  documents  only  if 
the  agency  had  no  reasonable  basis  whatso- 
ever to  classify  them.  We  do  not  believe  a 
secrecy  stamp  should  be  that  determinative. 

We  beUeve  that  the  approach  taken  in  the 
Amendments  Is  the  correct  one.  Federal 
courts  should  have  the  authority  to  review 
agency  classiflcation  of  documents  and  make 
their  findings  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

The  Executive  writes  the  classification 
rulc.=;,  since  documents  are  classlPed  under  an 
E.xecutive  order,  not  a  statute.  A  federal 
judge  should  be  empowered  to  review  classi- 
fication decisions  as  an  objective  umpire,  and 
he  should  determine  whether  Executive 
branch  officials  ha\e  complied  with  their  own 
rules.  This  is  conai.steut  with  administrative 
due  process  and  the  tradition  of  checks  and 
balances.  We  are  confident  that  the  legisla- 
tion poses  710  threat  to  this  nation's  secu- 
ijiy  mterc-sts. 

The  President  has  also  decried  the  possi- 
bility of  an  administrative  burden  placed 
on  law  enforcement  and  other  agencies  by 
the  new  amendments,  although  we  are 
pleased  to  note  tliat  be  did  iiot  object  to  the 
opening  of  some  new  Investigatory  materials 
to  the  public.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
ndditlonal  delays,  charges,  and  exclusions 
requested  by  the  President  do  more  than 
alleviate  pdminlstrative  burdens — they  would 
effectively  bar  access  to  some  recortls  by  the 
press,  the  nonafflueut,  and  the  scholar. 

Freedom  of  Infoi-matlou  Is  too  preclovis  a 
right  to  be  saci-ificed  to  false  economy.  Like 
due  yrocics,  it  n.^'y  c.irry  sume  cost;  bi.t  lliat 


is  a  co6t  to  be  borne  by  all  Americans  who 
would  keep  our  government  open  and  ac- 
countable and  responsible. 

Government  agencies  universally  opposed 
original  enactment  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  In  1966,  and  they  likewise  op- 
posed enactment  of  amendments  to  the  Act 
this  year.  As  a  practical  matter,  with  our 
heavy  workload  for  the  remamder  of  this  ses- 
sion and  continuing  agency  hostility  to  any 
strengthening  of  the  Information  Act,  fail- 
ure to  override  the  President's  veto  next 
month  wlU  result  In  postponement  of  any 
Improvements  to  the  Act  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time. 

We  have  too  recently  seen  the  insidious 
effects  of  government  secrecy  run  rampant. 
Enactment  of  HJi.  12471  can  do  much  to  open 
the  public's  busmess  to  public  scrutiny,  while 
providing  appropriate  safeguards  for  mate- 
rials that  should  remain  secret.  We  therefore 
urge  you  to  Join  us  when  Congres  returns 
in  voting  to  enact  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  Amendments  over  the  President's 
veto. 

Sincerely, 

Charles   McC.   Alathlas,   Jr.,   Cii^Tord   P. 

:  Case,    Jacob    K.    Javics,    Howard    H. 

!   Baker,   Jr..   Edward  M.   Kennedy,   Ed- 

.'    mund  S.  Muskie,  Philip  A.  Hart,  S«l:u 

J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  dated  November  20. 
1974;  and  the  speech  I  made  on  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  tliank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEt)i3Ai.  Files:  Fkeedom  of  Inioemation 

Just  before  the  election  recess.  President 
Ford  used  his  power  of  veto  and  sent  back  to 
the  Congiess  a  piece  of  very  important  legis- 
lation, the  1974  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Those  araendmeniF 
were  Important  because  they  strengthened  a 
law  that  was  line  In  principle  and  purpose 
but  poor  In  practical  terms.  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  had  been  enacted  in  1966  in 
the  hope  of  making  It  possible  for  the  press 
and  tlie  public  to  obtain  documents  from 
within  government  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Because  of  cumbersome  provisions  of 
the  act,  however,  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion pro\  eil  very  difficult. 

This  year,  after  long  hearings,  much  I'afe- 
gling  between  House  and  Senate  and  two 
resounding  votes,  a  series  of  amendmer.ii 
was  ready  for  presidential  signatiure.  They 
shortened  the  amoxmt  of  time  a  ciiize.i 
wo'ild  be  required  to  wait  for  the  bureauc- 
racy to  produce  a  requested  document.  They 
removed  some  restrictions  on  the  kinds  of 
Information  that  could  be  obtained;  and 
they  placed  sanctions  on  bui-eaucrats  wlio 
tried  to  Uecp  Information  secret  tliat  sliould 
be  released  in  the  public  hiterest.  In  light  Oi 
President  Ford's  previous  statements  ir.  sup- 
port of  openness  In  government,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  t'ae  President  would  welcome 
this  Ipgislatiou  and  sign  it  iuto  law.  Instead, 
sadly,  Mr.  Ford  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  vetoed  the  legislation. 

Since  then,  a  number  of  Journalists'  and 
citizens'  groups  have  criticized  that  action 
by  the  Pie.4dent  and  urged  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  \eto.  Today  in  the  House  and  tomor- 
row in  the  Senate,  those  votes  are  scheduled 
to  take  place.  We  would  urge  a  strong  vote 
In  support  of  the  legislation,  particularly  In 
light  of  two  recent  disclosures  made  possible 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Recently,  a  Ralph  Nader-supported  group 
en  tax  reform  turned  up  the  fact  the  Nixon 
White  House  Instigated  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Investigations  of  social  action  groups 
on  t!ie  le:t  and  in  the  black  community.  The 
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absurdity  of  the  exercl8«  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Urban  League  was  among  the 
targets,  lumped  In  as  "radical"  along  with 
several  social  organizations  that  hardly  merit 
either  the  label  or  the  attention  they  were 
given  by  IRS.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  In  the  past,  the  tax  laws  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  political  harassment. 
The  Interesting  point  about  these  latest  dis- 
closures Is  that  they  were  made  possible  by 
the  utilization  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Jiistlce  Department 
released  a  report  earlier  this  week  on  the 
operations  of  the  counter  Intelligence  opera- 
tions of  the  FBI.  Much  of  this  information 
about  the  use  of  dirty  tricks  against  the 
far  left  and  the  far  right  had  been  re- 
vealed earlier  this  year,  again  because  of 
action  taken  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe 
felt  compelled,  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Justice  Department  had  been  forced  to  re- 
lease about  the  program,  to  order  a  study 
of  what  the  FBI  had  done.  Mr.  Saxbe  found 
aspects  of  the  program  abhorrent.  But  FBI 
director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  actually  defended 
the  practices  of  his  predecessor,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  This  Is  a  good  example  of  how  Im- 
portant It  Is  that  this  country  have  a  strong 
Freedom  of  Information  law  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  public  to  learn  of  such 
activities — and  such  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
officials  In  sensitive  and  powerful  Jobs — and 
to  learn  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  not 
a  law  to  make  the  task  of  Joiirnalists  easier 
or  the  profits  of  news  organizations  greater. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  not  special  interest 
legislation  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  ordi- 
narily used.  It  is  special  interest  legislation 
in  that  it  is  intended  to  assist  the  very 
special  Interest  of  the  American  people  iii 
being  better  informed  about  the  processes 
and  practices  of  their  government.  This  is  a 
point  President  Fords  advisers  missed  badly 
at  the  time  of  the  veto.  One  of  them  Is 
alleged  to  have  said  that  U  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill,  "who  gives  a  damn  besides 
The  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times?"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
legUlatlon  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  a  free 
society  Is  about.  Wlien  agencies  of  govern- 
ment such  as  the  FBI  and  IRS  can  engage 
in  the  kind  of  activity  Just  revealed,  it  is 
serious  business.  Thafs  why  we  should  all 
give  a  damn — especially  those  who  are  to  cast 
their  votes  today  and  tomorrow. 
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Speech  by  Senator  Ervin 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  artificial  weight  given  to  agency 
action,  which  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
certainly  would  do. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  all  Judicial 
questions  should  be  determined  de  novo  by  a 
court  when  the  court  is  reviewing  agency 
action.  One  of  the  things  which  has  been 
most  astounding  to  me  during  the  time  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  to 
let  the  American  people  know  how  their  Oov- 
ernment  is  operating.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  how  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  great  governmental  power 
conduct  themselves. 

Several  years  ago  the  Subcommltuee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman,  conducted  quite 
an  extensive  investigation  of  the  u-se  of  mUi- 
tary  Intelligence  to  spy  on  civilians  who.  In 
most  Instances,  were  merely  e.xpiclslng  their 
rights  under  the  first  amendment  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government 
lor  redress  of  grievances.  At  that  time,  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I  was  In- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.«e,  when 
the  committee  asked  that  one  of  the  com- 
m.iiiders  of  military  intelligence  appear  be- 
I-Ti-   the  committee  to  tesiifv  tliat   ihe  De- 


partment of  Defense  had  the  prerogative  of 
selecting  the  wltnessee  who  were  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  informed  by  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  evidence  which  was  quite  relevant  to 
the  committee's  inquiry,  and  which  had  been 
sought  by  the  committee,  was  evidence 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  neither  the  commit- 
tee nor  the  American  people  were  entitled  to 
have  or  to  know  anything  about. 

And  so  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
the  pending  bill,  is  designed  to  make  more 
secure  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know  what  their  Government  is  doing  and 
to  preclude  those  who  seek  to  keep  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  ignorance  from  being  able  to 
attain  their  heart's  desire. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  dlstinguiished  Senator  fi'om  Maine, 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  co- 
sponsor,  because  it  makes  certain  that  when 
one  Is  seeking  public  Information,  or  infor- 
mation which  ought  to  be  made  public,  the 
matter  will  be  heard  by  a  Judge  free  from  any 
presumptions  and  free  from  any  artificial 
barriers  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
withholding  of  the  evidence;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 
Mr.  MusKtE.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PREsroiNO  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Ep.vin.  Mr.  President,  the  question  In- 
volved here  would  be  whether  a  court  could 
determine  this  is  a  matter  which  does  af- 
fect national  security.  The  question  is 
whether  the  agency  is  wrong  In  claiming  that 
it  does. 

The  court  ought  not  to  be  required  to  find 
anything  except  that  the  matter  affects  or 
does  not  affect  national  security.  If  a  Judge 
does  not  have  enough  sense  to  make  that 
kind  of  decision,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  Judge. 
We  ought  not  to  leave  that  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  CIA  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  court  cannot  re- 
verse an  agency  even  though  It  finds  It  was 
wrong  In  classifying  the  document  as  being 
one  affecting  national  security,  unless  It 
further  finds  that  the  agency  was  not  only 
wrong,  but  also  imreasonably  wrong. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  Is  It  not  ridiculous 
to  say  that  to  find  out  what  the  truth  Is,  one 
has  to  show  whether  the  agency  reached  the 
truth  in  a  reasonable  manner? 

Why  not  let  the  Judge  determine  that  ques- 
tion, because  national  security  Is  Information 
that  affects  national  defense  and  our  dealings 
with  foreign  countries?  That  is  all  it  amounts 
to. 

If  a  Judge  doei  not  have  enough  sense  to 
make  that  kind  of  Judgment  and  determine 
the  matter,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  Judge,  and 
he  ought  not  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
man  reached  the  WTong  decision  in  an  un- 
reasonable or  reasonable  manner. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  mvself 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  respond  to 
a  question  on  that  subject?  He  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  preliminarily  to  com- 
ing on  the  floor. 

If  a  decision  Is  made  by  a  court,  either 
ordering  a  document  disclosed  or  orderng  It 
withheld.  Is  that  judgment  or  order  on  the 
part  of  the  district  court  Judge  appealable 
to  the  circuit  court? 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hruska.  What  would  be  the  ground  of 
appeal? 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  ground  ought  to  be  not 
whetlier  a  man  has  reached  a  wrong  decision 
reasonably  or  unreasonably.  It  ought  to  be 
whether  he  had  reached  a  wrong  decision. 

Mr.  Hruska.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator. 


Mr.  Ervin.  The  question  Involved  ought 
to  be  whether  an  agency  reached  a  correct 
or  Incorrect  decision  when  it  classified  a 
matter  as  affecting  national  security,  n 
ought  not  to  be  based  on  the  question  wheth- 
er the  agency  acted  reasonably  or  unrea- 
sonably m  reaching  the  wrong  decision.  That 
is  the  point  that  the  bill  provides,  in  effect 
In  other  words,  a  court  ought  to  be  search- 
ing for  the  truth,  not  searching  for  the  rea- 
son for  the  question  as  to  whether  someone 
reasonably  did  not  adhere  to  the  truth  In 
classifying  the  document  as  affecting  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Hruska.  Tlxe  bill  presently  provides 
that  a  Judge  should  not  disclose  a  classified 
document  If  he  finds  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classification.  What  would  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  say  In  response  to  the 
following  question:  Should  a  Judge  be  able 
to  go  ahead  and  order  the  disclosure  of  a 
document  even  If  he  finds  a  reasonable  basis 
for  the  classification? 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  think  he  ought  to  require  the 
document  to  be  disclosed.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Judge  should  have  to  Inquire  as  to 
whether  a  man  acted  reasonably  or  unrea- 
sonably, or  whether  an  agency  or  department 
did  the  wrong  thing  and  acted  reasonably 
or  unreasonably. 

The  question  ought  to  be  whether  classi- 
fying the  document  as  affecthig  national 
security  was  a  correct  or  an  Incorrect  de- 
cision. Just  because  a  person  acted  In  a 
reasonable  manner  In  coming  to  a  wrong 
conclusion  ought  not  to  require  that  the 
wrongful  conclusion  be  svistalned. 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  for  his  confirmation  that 
such  a  decision  would  be  appealable. 

However,  on  the  second  part  of  his  answer, 
I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the  particular 
language  that  the  Court  has  used:  Eteclslons 
about  foreign  policy  are  decisions  "which  the 
Judiciary  has  neither  aptitude,  facilities,  nor 
responsblllty  and  which  has  long  been  held 
to  belong  in  the  domain  of  political  power 
not  subject  to  judicial  Intrusion  or  Inquiry." 
C.  <t  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  Corp.,  333  XJ3. 
103  (1948). 

That  is  not  their  field;  that  is  not  their 
policy. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Pardon  me.  A  court  Is  com- 
posed of  human  beings.  Sometimes  they 
reach  an  imreasonable  conclusion,  and  the 
question  would  be  on  a  determination  a£ 
to  whether  the  conclusion  of  the  agency 
was  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  H.R.  12471, 
was  vetoed  by  President  Ford  on  October 
17,  1974.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  decision  and  ask  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  this  effort. 

My  decision  to  support  the  President 
on  this  veto  is  based  upon  several  key  ob- 
jections which  the  President  expressed 
regarding  this  legislation. 

If  this  bill  is  allowed  to  become  law, 
classified  documents  relating  to  oiu-  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  relations 
would  be  subjected  to  an  in  camera 
judicial  review. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
stated  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
provision  wliich  would  enable  courts  to 
inspect  classified  documents  and  review 
the  justification  for  their  classification. 

However,  the  Issue  is  not  whether  a 
judge  should  be  authorized  to  review  in 
camera  classified  documents  relating  to 
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the  national  defense  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. Instead,  the  Issue  Is  whether  a 
standard  should  be  established  to  guide 
the  judge  in  making  a  decision  as  to 
whether  a  document  is  pi'operly  classi- 
fied. In  its  present  form,  there  are  no 
gajdelines  for  a  judge  to  determine  if 
a  document  is  classified  in  a  proper  man- 
nPi". 

Mr.  President,  a  judge  should  be  au- 
thorised to  disclose  a  classified  document 
if  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  rea- 
.>;onable  basis  for  the  classification.  It 
.should  not  be  within  the  power  of  a 
judge  to  reveal  a  classified  document 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
classification. 

Another  objectionable  area  of  H.R. 
1'2471  deals  with  the  compulsory  disclo- 
sure of  the  confidential  investigatory 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Under  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  these 
investigatory  flies  would  be  exempt  from 
disclosure  only  if  the  Goveriunent  could 
prove  tliat  the  release  would  cause  harm 
to  certain  public  or  private  interests.  The 
President  objected  to  this  portion  of  H.R. 
12471,  since  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  establish  in 
every  instance  that  harm  would  result 
from  a  release  of  information. 

Instead,  the  President  suggested  that 
Investigatory  records  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  should  be  exempt 
from  the  act  if  there  is  a  "substantial 
possibility"  of  harm  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate interest. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  rights  of 
privacy  and  personal  security  are  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  and  no  measures 
should  be  enacted  to  erode  these  basic 
and  fundamental  rights. 

Due  to  these  objections  which  have 
been  raised,  I  agree  with  the  Pi'esident's 
decision  to  veto  this  bill,  and  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  in  tlie  Senate  to  vote  to 
sustain  this  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  and  for 
the  gi-eat  work  in  committee  that  has  led 
to  this  very  important  legislation  which 
is  before  us. 

I  support  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments  because  I  believe  in  the 
freest  possible  flow  of  Infonnation  to  the 
people  about  what  their  Government  is 
doing,  and  why.  The  people  must  have 
access  to  the  truth  if  they  are  to  govern 
themselves  intelligently  and  to  prevent 
people  in  power  from  abusing  the  power. 

Under  the  amendments  in  the  vetoed 
bill,  our  courts,  not  our  buieaucrats,  will 
have  the  flnal  say  as  to  what  information 
can  legitimately  be  kept  secret  without 
violating  the  basic  right  of  a  democratic 
IKJople  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
Government. 

What  are  .some  of  the  objections 
raised? 

F'irst.  That  a  judge  is  not  sufiQciently 
nnowledgeable  to  determine  whether  a 
tlvcument  should  be  kept  secret  or  not. 

I  maintain  that  a  judge  is  at  least  as 


competent  as  some  Pfc  or  some  low 
echelon  civilian  bureaucrat  who  classi- 
fied the  document  in  the  first  place. 

Presently,  and  this  is  Incredible,  pres- 
ently in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  there 
is  often  no  review  by  anyone  higher  of 
a  classification  made  by  a  Pfc  or  a  very 
low  echelon  bureaucrat,  and  these  classi- 
fications remain  in  effect  for  a  minimum 
of  10  years. 

I  also  maintain  that  the  Pfc  and  that 
bureaucrat  will  do  a  better  Job,  and  a 
more  honest  and  thoughtful  job,  of 
classifying  documents  in  the  future  if 
tliey  know  their  decision  may  be  reviewed 
by  an  independent  judiciary. 

Second.  Some  people  object  to  giving 
so  much  discretion  to  a  single  judge. 

There  is  little  reasonable  ground  for 
fear. 

If  the  judge  ruled  against  tlie  Govern- 
ment in  a  particular  case  and  the  Gov- 
enmient  felt  strongly  that  the  decision 
to  disclose  was  imwise,  the  Government 
can,  of  course,  appeal.  Thus  in  actual 
practice,  many  of  the  top  minds  of  our 
country — at  the  various  appellate  levels 
of  oiu'  courts — would  in  fact  be  passing 
on  the  decision  to  disclose. 

If  we  can  not  trust  their  wisdom  and 
good  judgment,  whose  can  we  ti-ust? 

Tliird.  Some  people  say  the  time  limits 
imposed  by  the  amendments  are  too 
brief,  that  agencies  need  more  time  to 
determine  whether  a  document  being 
sought  should  be  made  public. 

I  say  tliat  reasonable  speed  is  of  the 
essence  where  public  information  is  con- 
cerned. Speed  of  disclosure  is  the  enemy 
of  the  covei-up.  Delay  is  its  ally. 

Concern  over  too  much  speed  is  hardly 
a  compelling  matter  when  you  consider 
that  under  present  procedures,  for  ex- 
ample, it  took  13  months — yes,  13 
months — before  the  Tax  Reform  Re- 
search Group  was  able  to  get  released  to 
the  public  earlier  tliis  week  41  documents 
sliowing  how  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's special  services  stafif  investigated 
dissident  groups. 

Fourth.  Finally,  some  people  fear  that 
increased  emphasis  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation, on  the  people's  right  to  know, 
may  hai'm  the  national  interest  in  some 
instances. 

I,  myself,  believe  the  national  interest 
demands  more  emphasis  on  openness  in 
goverrunent  and  less  emphasis  on  gov- 
enunent  secrecy. 

Nothing  is  more  impoilant  in  a  demo- 
cratic society — nothing  is  more  vital  to 
the  strength  of  a  democratic  society — 
than  for  a  free  people  to  be  told  by  its 
government  what  that  government  Is 
doing.  And  why. 

Of  course,  we  mu.st  have  proper  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  legitimate  secrets. 
Our  amendments  provide  such  safe- 
guards. 

But  we  have  too  many  governmental 
secrets;  too  many  govei-nmental  de- 
cisions are  being  made  behind  closed 
doors  by  people  with  closed  minds. 

Our  amendments  provide  a  sensible, 
workable  solution  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  protect  legitimate  secrets  in  an  open 
society. 

Turning  to  the  com-ts  as  a  disinter- 
ested tliird  party  to  re.solve  disputes  be- 


tween individuals  or  between  individuals 
and  the  government  is  in  keeping  with 
centuries  of  American  tradition. 

The  courts  have  served  us  well.  I  have 
full  confidence  in  their  continued  compe- 
tence, Integrity,  and  patriotism. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  injudicious  veto  of 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining under  his  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
There  is  one  otlier  possibility.  I  would 
be  willing  to  call  for  a  brief  quorum  call 
on  equal  time,  if  that  is  agreeable  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  used  all  of 
his  time  on  the  bill.  There  are  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pjoceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  tlie  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

When  H.R.  12471,  the  Freedom  of  In- 
foi-mation  Act  amendments,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  May  16,  1974,  I  voted 
against  the  bill  because  I  yas  concerned 
that  passage  of  the  bill  Would  severely 
hamper  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  gathermg  of  information  from  con- 
fidential sources  in  the  course  of  a  crim- 
inal investigation 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill 
contained  an  amendment  which  would 
have  required  disclosure  of  information 
fi'om  a  law  enforcement  agency  unless 
certain  information  was  specifically  ex- 
empted by  the  act.  What  particularly 
disturbed  me  was  that  while  the  identi- 
ty of  an  informer  would  be  protected,  the 
confidential  information  which  he  had 
given  the  agency  would  not  have  been 
protected  from  disclosiu-e.  Another  mat- 
ter that  disturbed  me  was  the  use  of 
the  word  "informer",  since  that  could 
be  construed  to  mean  that  only  the  iden- 
tity of  a  paid  "informer"  was  to  be  pro- 
tected and  not  the  identity  of  an  unpaic 
confidential  source.  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  without  such  protection, 
law  eufoi cement  agencies  would  be 
faced  with  a  "drying-up"  of  their  source^: 
of  infoimation  and  their  criminal  in- 
vestigative work  would  be  seriously 
impaii'ed. 

The  bill  in  the  form  now  presented  to 
the  Senate  has  been  significantly  changed 
by  the  conference  on  these  critical  is- 
sues. The  language  of  section  552<^b> 
(7)  has  been  changed  from  protecting 
from  disclosure  the  identity  of  an  "in- 
former" to  protecting  the  identity  of  a 
"confidential  som'ce"  to  assm-e  that  tlie 
identity  of  a  penson  other  than  a  paid  in- 
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former  may  be  protected.  The  language 
has  also  been  broadened  substantially 
to  protect  from  disclosure  all  of  the 
Information  lUmlshed  by  a  confidential 
source  to  a  criminal  law  enforcement 
agency  if  the  information  was  compiled 
in  the  course  of  a  criminal  investigation. 
Thus,  not  only  is  the  identity  of  a  confi- 
dential source  protected  but  also  pro- 
tected from  disclosure  Is  all  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  that  source  to  a  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investigation. 

There  are  two  other  substantive 
changes  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  compared  with  the  bill  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  Senate.  First,  the 
bill  now  provides  an  exemption  from 
disclosure  of  investigative  records  which 
would  "endanger  the  life  and  physical 
safety  of  law  enforcement  personnel." 
The  bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate contained  no  such  exemption. 

Second,  the  original  bill  included  an 
exemption  from  disclosure  for  investiga- 
tory records  which  constituted  a  "clearly 
imwarranted  Invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy." The  bill  as  It  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  strikes  the  word  "clearly"  and 
exempts  from  disclosure  Investigatory 
records  which  constitute  an  "unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  personal  privacy." 
Thus,  the  agency  could  withhold  investi- 
gatory records  which  would  constitute 
an  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy 
rather  than  be  forced  to  show  that  the 
material  was  a  "clearly"  unwarranted 
invasion  of  privacy. 

The  conference  changes  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill  satisfy  my 
objections  to  the  bill,  as  they  have  over- 
come the  substantive  objections  I  had 
to  the  bill  in  its  original  form,  and  I 
shall  now  support  the  bill  and  vote  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can system  Is  built  on  the  principle  of 
the  openness  of  public  debate  and  the 
accountability  of  the  Government  to  the 
people.  The  greatest  danger  to  both 
these  fundamental  principles  lies  in  ex- 
cessive Government  secrecy.  A.s  the 
power  and  size  of  the  executive  branch 
has  grown  in  recent  years,  so  has  its 
ability  to  cloak  its  actions  which  broadly 
affect  the  American  people  and  to  con- 
ceal those  who  are  responsible  for  them. 

It  was  16  years  ago  that  we  in  the 
Congress  first  recognized  the  dangers 
of  bureaucratic  secrecy  when  we  enacted 
a  one  sentence  amendment  to  a  1789 
"housekeeping"  law  which  gave  Federal 
agencies  the  authority  to  regulate  theh- 
basiness.  It  read: 

This  section  does  not  authorize  wlth- 
holdiug  Information  from  the  public  or 
limiting  the  availabllty  of  records  to  the 
Ijublic. 

It  quickly  became  clear,  however,  that 
this  rather  broad  language  was  not  suflQ- 
cient.  Therefore  in  1966.  after  more  than 
a  d^ade  of  hearings,  investigations,  and 
fetudles,  we  enacted  much  more  compre- 
hensive legislation  which  we  termed  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act."  But  the 
bureaucracy  was  not  to  be  so  easily  un- 
veiled. There  were  many  loopholes  which 
legions   of   bureaucratic   la\iTers,   with 


some  help  from  the  courts,  managed  to 
enlarge  into  gaping  and  blanket  exemp- 
tions. For  example,  take  the  exemption 
contained  in  the  1966  act  for  "Law  En- 
forcement Activities."  This  exemption 
came  to  be  interpreted  as  including  such 
things  as  meat  Inspection  reports,  reports 
concerning  safety  in  factories,  corre- 
spondence between  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  and 
the  automobile  manufacturers  concern- 
ing safety  defects,  and  reports  on  safety 
and  medical  care  in  nursing  homes  re- 
ceiving federal  funds. 

That  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  1966  act  did  not  accomplish  some 
significant  breakthroughs.  Recently,  for 
example,  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
suit  uncovered  the  fact  that  the  Nixon 
White  House  had  instigated  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  investigations  of  social  ac- 
tion groups  on  the  left  and  in  the  black 
community.  Included  among  these  "radi- 
cal" groups  was  the  Urban  League.  In 
the  same  vein,  the  Justice  Department 
earlier  this  week  released  a  report  on  the 
counterintelligence  operations  of  the 
FBI.  Tlie  initial  aspects  of  this  police 
state-type  of  operation  were  revealed  by 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit. 
But  the  loopholes  remain. 

Congress  then  responded  this  year 
with  a  bill  to  provide  for  some  17 
amendments  to  the  1966  law.  Lengthy 
and  full  hearings  were  held  in  both 
Houses.  All  of  the  competing  Interests 
were  heard.  Once  the  legislation  reached 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  significant  con- 
cessions were  made  to  the  administra- 
tion's objections.  Yet  almost  Inexplicably 
President  Ford  heeded  the  advice  of  the 
self-interested  bureaucracy,  who  had 
likewise  opposed  the  first  legislation  in 
1966.  and  he  vetoed  the  bill.  In  doing  so, 
he  dealt  another  crushing  blow  to  his 
self-profes.«:ed  image  of  openness  and 
candor  in  Government. 

Let  me  examine,  briefly,  the  stated 
reasons  for  the  Piesident's  veto.  They 
are  basically  two.  First,  that  the  bill 
would  have  unconstitutionally  com- 
promised our  military  or  intelligence 
secrets  and  diplomatic  relations  by  al- 
lowing a  U.S.  district  court  to  review 
classified  documents.  Second,  that  the 
bill  would  have  placed  imrealistic  bur- 
dens on  agencies  by  requiring  them  to 
respond  within  a  finite  period  of  time  to 
requests  for  information.  To  me  it  is 
abundantly  clear,  after  carefully  exam- 
ining all  of  tlie  arguments,  that  these 
concerns  are  completely  misplaced  and 
without  merit. 

The  first  exemption  to  the  present 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  stages  that 
the  act  dees  not  apply  to  matters  that 
are  "specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy." 
That  section  has  been  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  mean  that  Congress 
granted  to  the  Executive,  sole  discretion 
to  classify  documents — Environmental 
Protection  Agency  v.  Mink,  410  U.S.  73 
(1973>.  The  Court  went  on  to  say  that 
because  of  this  statutory  construction 
the  courts  could  nr  t  review  the  decision 
of    ?n    executive    branch    employee    to 
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classify  nor  could  the  court  even  examine 
the  document  in  camera.  However,  the 
court  also  indicated  that  there  were  no 
constitutional  barriers  to  full  court  re- 
view, and  that  Congress  had  the  power 
to  change  the  law  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so." 
The  proposed  amendments  before  us  to- 
day provide  for  full  court  review  of  clas- 
sification decisions  made  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive order.  The  executive  branch  still 
would  have  the  power  to  make  the  rules 
and  decision  governing  classification. 
This  bill  merely  makes  it  clear  that  the 
courts  may  cetermine  whether  those 
rules  are  being  followed. 

The  President  wants  documents  that 
are  claimed  to  fall  within  the  national 
security  exemption  treated  differently 
than  documents  that  are  claimed  to  fall 
within  the  other  exemptions.  He  wants 
a  court  to  ignore  whether  or  not  Uie  clas- 
sification decision  was  right  or  wrong 
and  only  determine  whether  the  agency 
official  acted  reasonably  or  unreasonably. 
Under  this  approach  a  situation  could 
arise  where  a  judge  determines  that  a 
document  is  not  properly  classified  and 
should  be  pubhc,  but  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  acted  reasonably  in  classifying 
the  document  and  therefore  it  remains 
secret.  In  other  words,  for  a  document  to 
be  released  a  judge  must  find  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  acted  unreasonably. 
There  is  no  constitutional  basis  to  sup- 
port this  result,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Freed  m  of  Information  Act. 

Second,  President  Ford  objects  to  the 
finite  time  limits  provided  for  by  the  bill 
and  seeks  to  have  them  relaxed,  espe- 
cially as  they  apply  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  time  limits  would  allow  10 
working  days,  2  weeks,  for  an  initial  re- 
sponse and  20  working  days,  4  weeks,  to 
respond  to  administrative  appeals.  In  ad- 
dition an  agency  can  extend  the  time  for 
up  to  10  working  days,  2  weeks.  This  adds 
up  to  2  months  time  in  which  an  agency 
has  to  respond  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion. The  President  calls  this  "simply  un- 
realistic." Two  months  is  more  than  ade- 
quate. To  allow  more  time  would  be  to 
allow  agencies  to  continue  their  current 
practice  of  using  delay  to  discourage  re- 
quests for  information.  Moreover,  the  bill 
permits  a  comt  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances to  delay  its  review  of  a  case  imtil 
an  agency  has  had  sufficient  time  to  re- 
view its  records.  In  other  words,  after  the 
2  months  of  administrative  deadlines 
have  lapsed  and  after  a  complaint  has 
been  filed  with  the  court,  the  court  still 
has  the  discretion  to  grant  the  agency 
more  time  if  exceptional  circumstances 
warrant.  These  provisions  more  than 
adequately  satisfy  the  President  s  con- 
cern for  fiexlbillty. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  administration's  objections  ^ 
to  this  bill  reveal  their  insubstantiality. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
political  events  of  the  past  2  years,  it 
should  be  that  openness  and  accounta- 
bility in  Government  are  crucial  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democracy.  Yester- 
day the  other  body  acted  ovei-whelmingly 
to  reassert  this  principle  by  overriding 
this  111-advLsed  veto.  I  urge  m>'  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 
Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the 


leaders  of  the  free  and  responsible  press 
have  joined  the  drive  to  make  the  free- 
dom of  information  law  a  more  workable 
tool  to  dig  out  Government  information, 
not  because  it  means  money  In  their 
pockets  but  because  they  truly  believe 
in  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society. 
They  know  that  democracy  can  survive 
only  if  the  public  has  access  to  the  facts 
of  government.  Stories  about  Govern- 
ment problems  do  not  sell  newspapers,  do 
not  influence  the  public  to  watch  televi- 
sion or  listen  to  radios.  The  public  would 
rather  not  listeh  to  or  read  alraut  the 
bad  news  which  most  Government  stories 
report. 

Those  dedicated  newsmen  fighting  for 
tiie  people's  right  to  know  are  not  fight- 
ing for  their  own  special  interest.  This 
fact  is  emphasized  by  looking  at  the  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  supporting 
the  drive  to  override  President  Ford's 
veto  of  the  amendments  which  would 
make  the  freedom  of  hiformation  law  a 
more  effective  tool.  The  representatives 
of  the  business  side  of  the  news  indus- 
tiT — the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association — do  not  want  us  to  over- 
ride President  Ford's  veto  of  the  free- 
dom of  information  law  amendments. 
The  representatives  of  the  news  side  of 
the  information  business — the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — have 
gone  all-out  to  urge  overriding  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto.  The  ASNE  is  interested 
in  the  people's  right  to  know,  not  the 
publishers'  desire  to  make  a  profit. 

This  point  is  emphasized  in  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Denver  Post.  William 
Hornby,  executive  editor  of  the  news- 
paper, also  sen'es  as  chairman  of  the 
freedom  of  information  committee  of 
ASNE.  He  and  other  leaders  of  the  in- 
formation industry  have  rallied  the 
members  of  their  profession  to  fight  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know,  not  the 
right  of  the  press  to  publish.  I  urge  you 
to  consider  carefully  the  cogent  points 
made  in  the  recent  editorial  in  Bill  Horn- 
by's newspaper. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Nov.  7,  1974] 

CONCBEs.s  Must  Override  Veto  op  Ikform^- 
TioN  Act  Changes 

When  Congress  reconvenes  after  the  elec- 
tion recess,  It  otight  to  act  promptly — and  de- 
cisively— to  override  President  Ford's  veto 
of  essential  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

The  amendments,  emlK>dled  In  the  bill 
H.R.  12471,  are  designed  to  Improve  the  sev- 
en-year-old POI  law  by  removing  bureau- 
cratic obstacles  in  the  way  of  freer  public 
SK^cess  to  governmental  documents. 

Mr.  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  12471  Is  In  direct 
contradiction  of  his  avowal  of  an  "open  ad- 
ininlsti-atlon."  Further,  his  demands  for  more 
louccssions  from  Congress  on  FOI  amend- 
ii'.enls  rai.<;e  addlllonal  questions  about  the 
irediblllty  of   his  openness  pledge. 

Coi)gre,ss  has  gone  more  than  halfway  to 
n.c-t  administration  objections  to  the  orlgl- 
!m'  FOI  changes  considered  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  House-Senate  conference  committee 
ijill  that  enierged  was  a  genuine  coinpromi.se 


between  congressional  representatives  and 
Justice  Department  experts. 

Mr.  Ford  got  four  out  of  the  five  changes 
he  recommended  to  the  committee.  Yet  not 
only  did  Mr.  Ford  veto  the  final  blU.  but  he 
added  a  new  demand  to  his  original  pi-o- 
posals. 

In  his  veto  message,  President  Ford  con- 
tended for  the  first  time  that  lengthy  in- 
vestigatory records  should  not  be  disclosed 
on  the  grounds  that  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies do  not  have  enough  competent  officers 
to  study  the  records.  He  also  restated  his 
earlier  demand  that  Congress  should  not  give 
the  courts  as  much  power  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides to  decldd  on  whether  documents 
should  be  withheld  for  reasons  of  nationaJ 
security.  "^ 

Mr.  Ford's  veto  also  prevented  other  im- 
provements in  the  FOI  law  ranging  from  the 
setting  of  reasonable  time  limits  for  federal 
agencies  to  answer  requests  for  public  rec- 
ords to  requiring  agencies  to  file  annual  re- 
ports on  compliance  of  the  law. 

The  amendments  to  strengthen  the  FOI 
law  represent  a  true  consensus  of  Congress: 
H.R.  12471  passed  the  House  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes  and  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion In  the  Senate. 

If  Mr.  Ford  will  not  follow  through  on  his 
open  administration  pledge,  then  Congress 
ought  to  do  It  for  him  by  overriding  his 
veto. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
century  ago,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
our  Nation  ever  produced,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  expressed  his  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Lincoln  said: 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  people,  if  given 
t!ie  trutli,  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
meet  al^y  national  crisis.  The  great  point  Is 
to  bring  them  the  real  facts. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed 
and  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which 
was  intended  to  aid  the  people  in  their 
search  for  the  truth.  The  act  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  sad  fact  that  all  too 
often  our  Government's  desire  to  cover 
up  the  truth  from  public  view  took  prec- 
edence over  the  need  to  bring  this  truth 
to  the  people.  The  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  held  out  great  promise  for  the 
Nation's  media  and  for  every  American 
citizen  to  gain  the  Information  they 
needed  from  the  Federal  Government, 
information  which  is  often  vital  to  their 
livelihood,  their  welfare,  and  even  their 
fi-eedoms.  The  act  sought  to  place  into 
law  one  more  concrete  manifestation  of 
our  society's  respect  for  the  truth  and 
our  willingness,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice 
convenience  in  oi'der  to  uncover  the 
facts. 

Sadly,  tlie  yeai-s  since  1966  have  not 
produced  the  increase  in  Government 
i-esponsiveness  which  we  had  hoped 
would  follow  enactment  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  Indeed,  secrecy  has 
become  even  more  of  a  hallmark  of  Gov- 
ernment actions  in  recent  years  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  200  years,  a  Pi-esident  was 
forced  to  resign  because  he  refused  to 
give  the  Nation  the  facts  we  deserved 
about  Government  wrongdoing  at  the 
highest  level. 

Every  day,  at  lower  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, Federal  agencies  have  regi-ettably 
imdertaken  coverups  which  have  also 
undei-mined  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  their  Goveniment.  While 


the  substantive  pi-ovisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Infoimation  Act  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  the  agencies  whose  job  it  is 
to  comply  with  request  for  information 
under  the  act  have'^tfemonstrated  tlieir 
ingenuity  In  using  the  procedui-al  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  fi-ustrate  the  legisla- 
tion's intent.  Former  Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure Subcommittee,  noted  that — 

The  problem  In  affording  the  public  more 
access  to  official  information  Is  not  statutory 
but  administrative  .  .  .  The  real  need  Is  not 
to  revise  the  act  cxteniiively  but  to  Improve 
compliance. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments  of  1974  are  an  attempt  to 
Improve  compliance  with  the  act.  which 
is  needed  to  make  It  a  better  vehicle  for 
learning  the  truth.  Under  the  outstand- 
ing leadei-shlp  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Congress  has  made  every  attempt  to 
fashion  legislation  which  will  remove 
the  procedural  loopholes  through  which 
Federal  agencies  avoided  compliance  in 
the  past,  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
adequate  protection  for  vital  govern- 
mental interests  in  sensitive  or  national 
security  information. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  done 
this  job  well,  and  I  was.  therefore,  dis- 
tressed and  disappointed  that  President 
Ford  saw  fit  to  veto  this  bill.  Only  3 
months  ago.  President  Ford  came  into 
office  on  the  heels  of  the  most  secretive 
and  repressive  administration  In  our 
history.  His  pledge  was  to  open  up  Gov- 
ernment and  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  people.  And  yet  the  President,  while 
espousing  the  rhetoric  of  openness  has 
chosen  to  implement  the  policy  of  se- 
crecy through  his  veto  of  this  legislation. 
His  principal  objections — to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  dealing  with  in  camera 
inspection  of  classified  documents  and 
the  disclosure  of  agency  Investigative 
files — are.  I  believe,  without  justification. 
In  fact,  the  Congress  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  overcome  any  legitimate  objec- 
tions based  on  national  security  or  law 
enforcement  grounds,  and  has  accepted 
many  modifications  In  languEige  designed 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  The  legislation 
on  which  we  will  shortly  be  voting  is  a 
balanced  compromise,  which  safeguards 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  expanding  the  abihty  of  citi-  f 
ens  to  obtain  the  Information  they  need 
to  maintain  a  vital  and  free  society. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
override  this  most  unfortunate  veto,  and 
in  so  doing  will  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  openness  in  government.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  tired  of  the  politics  of  sec- 
recy. They  are  demanding  a  politics  of 
honesty  and  openness.  And  enactment  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments of  1974  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  restoring  the  faith  of  a  free 
people  in  their  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  outlining  some  of 
the  principal  Issues  involved  In  this  vote 
to  override,  be  inserted  In  the  Rscoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
a."?  follows : 

I  From    the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   0«t»  21, 
19741  "^^ 

ATe.  Ford  and  the  "Right  To  Know" 

111  19C6,  when  the  first  Freedom  of  In- 
fiu-matlo:i  Act  was  passed,  Gerald  Ford,  then 
a  congressman,  voted  In  favor,  along  with 
306  other  House  members,  despite  the  op- 
position of  many  federal  agencies.  Passage 
put  Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  spot,  but  he 
took  the  heat  and  signed  the  bill. 

Now  President  Ford  Is  on  a  similar  spot. 
Early  this  month  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
cl!;>ss  major  loopholes  In  the  1966  "rtght-to- 
know"  act  and  make  it  a  sharper  tool  for 
citizens  to  dig  out  govermnent  seci-ets.  As 
in  1966,  the  bill  was  opposed  by  virtually  all 
government  agencies,  but  had  the  support 
of  many  House  Republicans,  including  Min- 
nesota Reps.  Qule  and  Pranzel  (Nelsen  and 
Zwach  did  not  vote).  On  Thursday,  Mr.  Ford 
vetoed  the  bill  as  "unconstitutional  and 
unworkable." 

The  bill's  key  provision  empowers  federal 
courts  to  go  behind  a  government  secrecy 
stamp  and  examine  contested  material  in 
camera  to  see  if  It  has  been  appropriately 
classified.  The  bill  exempted  nine  categories 
of  material  ranging  from  secret  national- 
security  Information  to  trade  secrets  and 
Ir.w-enforcement  Investigatory  records. 

Despite  the  exemptions — and  despite  the 
fact  that  federal  Judges  already  have  the 
right  to  review  classified  Information  In 
ci'imUial  cases — Mr.  Ford  objected.  The  pro- 
vision, his  veto  message  said,  would  mean 
that  courts  could  make  what  amounted  to 
"the  Initial  classlucntlon  deci&lon  In  sensi- 
tive and  complex  areas  where  they  have  no 
expertise."  It  could  adversely  affect  Intelli- 
gence secrets  and  diplomatic  relations.  "Con- 
fidentiality would  not  be  maintained  if  many 
millions  of  pages  of  FBI  and  other  Investi- 
gatory law-enforcement  files"  were  not  pro- 
tected. 

TliB  veto  has  met  with  strong  congres- 
."lonsl  criticism.  Sen.  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
bill's  major  backers,  called  It  "a  distressing 
new  example  of  the  Watergate  mentality 
that  still  pervades  the  White  House."  Rep. 
Moss,  an  author  of  the  1966  act.  said  there  is 
"no  validity  to  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
president  ...  He  Is  buying  the  old  line  of 
the  intelligence  and  defense  community 
that  all  information  they  have  Is  sacrosanct." 

Coming  from  a  president  who  has  prom- 
ised "open"  government,  the  veto  stu-prlscd 
those  who  had  expected  him  to  sign,  espie- 
clally  since  Congress  had  already  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  modifications  he  sug- 
gested last  summer.  But,  according  to  re- 
ports from  Washington,  Mr.  Ford  finnlly 
bent  to  the  wishes  of  the  National  Security 
CoiincU.  which  led  the  federal  agencies'  op- 
position. Mr.  Ford  says  he  will  submit  new 
proposals  next  session,  but  It  is  imllkely 
that  they  will  do  as  much  for  the  public's 
"right  to  know"  as  the  vetoed  bill. 

There  Is  a  good  chance  Congress  will  over- 
ride the  veto.  It  has  the  votes.  We  hope  It 
iLses  them. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
just  prior  to  the  recess.  President  Ford 
vetoed  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
r.mendments.  In  his  veto  message,  the 
President  cited  several  objections,  in- 
cluding adverse  impact  on  military  or  in- 
tfeUigeiice  secrets  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, loss  of  confidentiality  in  law  en- 
forcement matters,  and  inflexibility  with 
regard  to  procedures  associated  with  the 
release  of  information  to  the  public. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  President's 
objections.  I  agree  with  him  the  "the 
courts  .should  not  be  forced  to  make  what 
amounts  to  the  initial  clas.siflcatiou  deci- 


sion in  sensitive  and  complex  areas 
where  they  have  no  particular  expertise." 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  very 
difQcult  for  the  Government  to  prove  to 
a  court  that  disclosure  of  detailed  law 
enforcement  investigatory  files  would  be 
harmful.  And  I  agree  with  him  that  "ad- 
ditional latitude"  must  be  provided  Gov- 
ernment agencies  during  the  informa- 
tion release  period. 

However,  in  spite  cf  my  s^^npathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  veto,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  must  vote  to  override.  The 
bill  proposed  17  specific  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  14  of 
these  pick  up  the  slack  that  has  devel- 
oped .since  1966  to  facilitate  public  access 
to  information.  The  balance  of  the  bill 
tilts  in  a  responsible  direction,  and  the 
good  provisions  should  not  be  discarded 
becau.se  there  are  a  few  bad  provisions. 

In  fairness  to  the  President,  and  if  the 
bill  becomes  law  over  his  objections. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  not  to  lose 
sight  oi  his  objections  in  the  interest  of 
national  welfare.  Therefore,  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  new  bill,  which  is  drafted  to 
reflect  the  clianges  proposed  by  the 
President.  If,  after  a  trial  period,  the  law 
proves  defective  as  the  President  insisted 
that  it  would.  Congress  must  respond 
quickly  and  in  a  responsible  way. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  a  long  time. 
I  have  seen  Presidents  of  both  political 
parties  misuse  secrecy  stamps.  On  bal- 
ance, too  much  information  is  withheld 
from  public  scrutiny,  and  the  trend 
must  be  reversed.  The  President  and  the 
Consre.ss  have  a  duty  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  unwananted  secrecy  and  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  losing  its  ability 
10  protect  itself. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17,  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments which  were  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Yes- 
terday, by  a  vote  of  371  to  31.  the  House 
of  Representatives  reaffirmed  that  man- 
date. 

In  his  veto  message,  Mr.  Ford's  con- 
viction was  that  the  bill  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  unworkable. 

The  President's  objections  to  the  bill 
seem  to  be  three :  Fii'st,  that  our  m-litary 
secrets  and  foreign  relations  could  be 
endangered.  Second,  that  a  person's  right 
to  privacy  would  be  threatened  by  pro- , 
visions  of  the  bill  requiring  disclosm-e 
of  FBI  files  and  investigatory  law  en- 
forcement files.  Third,  that  the  10-day 
deadline  imposed  upon  Government 
agencies  to  reply  to  requests  for  docu- 
ments and  the  20  days  afforded  for  de- 
terminations appeal  are  unrealistic. 

A  closer  examination  will  show  these 
fears  are  unfounded.  The  President  con- 
tends that  the  amaendments  will  jeopard- 
ize our  national  security  interests.  The 
President  said  that  he  objected  to  forc- 
ing the  courts  to  make  initial  classi- 
fication decisions  "in  sei.£itive  and  com- 
plex areas  where  they  have  no  partic- 
ular expertise."  The  FOIAA  does  not 
require  the  courts  to  render  initial  classl- 
Acation  decisions.  The  act  allo^"  3  the 
courts  to  inspect  in  camera  classified 
records  and  review  the  classification  to 
determine  if  the  material  sought  is  "in 
if.ct  properly  classified." 

The  bill  empowers  the  courts  to  de- 


classify such  records  If  they  determine 
that  an  agency  acted  arbitrarily.  The 
bill  places  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
judiciary  to  promote  both  the  national 
interest  and  the  public's  right  to  infor- 
mation, while  also  encouraging  the  Fed- 
eral coiuts  in  making  de  novo  determina- 
tions to  "accord  substantial  weight  to  an 
agency's  alBdavit  concerning  the  details 
of  the  classified  status  of  a  disputed  rec- 
ord." 

Presently,  the  executive  branch  alone 
retains  the  power  to  declassify  docu- 
ments. It  appears  that  Mr.  Ford  regards 
such  in  camera  inspection  of  classified 
documents  as  a  usurpation  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority  to  be  final  arbiter. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  sug- 
gested in  the  case  of  EPA  against  Mink 
that  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  grant  in  camera  authority  to 
the  courts  when  questions  arise  concern- 
ing the  classification  of  documents.  In 
the  Mink  case,  the  Court  held  that  the 
judiciary  lacks  the  pov/er  to  review  clas- 
sified documents.  However,  the  majority 
opinion  suggested  that  Congress  could 
legislate  this  power  to  grant  such  au- 
thority to  the  courts.  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art, in  a  concurring  opinion  in  the  Mink 
case,  noted  that  under  the  Freedom  of 
Infoi-mation  Act,  a  court  has  no  power  to 
disclose  information  "specifically  re- 
quired by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
of  foreign  policy."  Mr.  Stewart  contin- 
ues: 

It  Is  Congress,  not  the  Court,  that  .  .  .  has 
ordained  unrequestlonlng  deference  to  the 
Executive's  use  of  the  "secret"  stamp  .  .  . 
V/lthout  such  disclosure,  factual  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  concerned  Executive 
agencies  cannot  be  considered  by  the  peo- 
ple or  evaluated  by  the  Congress.  And  with 
the  people  and  their  representatives  reduced 
to  a  state  of  Ignorance,  the  democratic  proc- 
ess Is  paralyzed. 

The  House/SeiiEte  conferees  have 
clarified  the  intent  of  Congress  for  in 
camera  examination  of  contested  rec- 
ords in  FOI  cases.  The  vetoed  bill,  in 
fact,  answers  the  present  weaknesses  of 
the  FOIA,  as  evidenced  in  the  Mink  case, 
Congiess  and  the  courts  have  voiced  the 
belief  that  the  President's  sole  power  to 
classify  documents  Is  not  absolute. 

A  second  objective  offered  by  the  Pres- 
ident is  that  FBI  files  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agency  files  would  be  open  to 
inspection  on  demand.  Both  the  FOIAA 
and  existing  statutes  provide  adequate 
guidelines  to  insure  that  an  individual's 
right  to  privacy  will  not  be  endangered. 
The  FOIAA's  exempt  from  the  rule  of 
mandatory  uisclosure  the  files  of  law  en- 
forcement and  investigatory  agencies  if 
their  production  interferes  witli  enforce- 
ment proceedings,  deprives  a  person  of 
his  right  to  a  fair  trial,  constitutes  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy,  endan- 
gers law  enforcement  personnel  or  dis- 
closes the  Identity  of  a  confidential 
source.  It  also  safeguards  information 
involving  current  prosecutions. 

The  President's  third  objection  is  that 
it  nets  an  unrealistic  time  limit  for  an 
agency  to  reply  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion. The  time  limit  prohibits  an  agen- 
cy's use  of  delaying  tactics.  Just  this 
week,  the  Tax  Reform  Research  Group 
listed  99  organizations  which  were  IRS 
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targets  for  harassment.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  under  the  FOA  13 
months  after  It  was  first  requested. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  such  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  delays  when  abuses  such 
as  this  are  occurring  in  our  government. 

I  believe  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments ts  xuifortunate.  Unfortvmate  at  a 
time  when  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment has  dramatically  declined  and  the 
principles  of  openness  and  honesty  are 
urgently  needed.  I  will  vote  to  override 
this  veto. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  about  to  vote  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  we  have  considered  all 
year:  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments.  This  bill  corrects  some  of 
the  deficiencies  In  the  current  law  to  in- 
sure that  the  public  and  the  news  media 
have  access  to  the  information  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  know.  For  example,  it 
cuts  down  the  length  of  time  a  citizen 
will  have  to  wait  for  the  Government  to 
release  a  requested  document.  It  also 
eliminates  some  of  the  more  questionable 
restrictions  on  what  information  Is 
available  to  the  public.  Finally,  it  right- 
fully provides  for  penalties  against  the 
people  who  witlihold  requested  informa- 
tion which  should  be  in  the  public  do- 
main. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  remarkable  definition  of 
democracy  which  I  once  read.  It  origi- 
nated within  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  went  as  follows : 

Democracy:  A  government  of  the  mas.ses. 
Authority  derived  through  mass  meeting  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  expression.  Results 
in  mobocracy.  Attitude  toward  property  Is 
communistic  .  .  .  negating  property  rights. 
Attitude  toward  law  Is  that  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  shall  regvilate,  whether  It  Is  based 
on  deliberation  or  governed  by  passion,  prej- 
udice, and  Impulse,  without  restraint  or  re- 
gard to  consequences.  Result  Is  demagoglsm, 
license,  agitation,  discontent,  anarchy. 

The  definition  is  from  a  U.S.  Army 
Training  Manual  No.  20005-25  in  use 
from  1928-32.  The  manusd  was  published 
38  years  before  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  became  law. 

But  it  Is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the 
manual  was  withdrawn  almost  immedi- 
ately after  a  newspaper  stoiy  on  the 
manual  because  of  the  public  furor,  and 
it  is  just  this  kind  of  pubUc  accoimtabil- 
ity  that  is  the  central  purpose  of  the 
Pi'eedom  of  Infoi-mation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  derived  directly  from  the 
ability  of  the  entire  populace  to  make 
its  own  judgments  about  the  Govern- 
ment's poUcy  decisions  and  the  leaders 
selected  to  make  and  implement  them. 
If  those  judgments  are»to  be  sound,  it  Is 
essential  that  people  have  access  to  the 
information  it  takes  to  evaluate  Govern- 
ment performance.  Openness,  candor, 
and  access  to  information  are  not  lux- 
uries; they  are  vital  to  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  recognition  of  this 
essential  principal  led  to  the  initial  pas- 
na3e  of  the  Pi-eedom  of  Information  Act. 
I'cr  too  long  the  Goveiimient  had  been 
publishing — and  acting  upcn — question- 
able documents  that  the  A.my  Training 


Manual  I  referred  to  earlier.  For  too 
long.  Government  has  classified  and  re- 
classified reams  of  Information,  much 
of  it  needlessly  said  succeeded  in  hiding 
embarrassing  information  from  the  pub- 
lic. For  far  too  long,  Goverrmient  agen- 
cies have  been  impervious  to  the  needs 
and  requests  of  the  people  they  sup- 
posedly are  serving,  and  Congress  passed 
the  original  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
in  an  effort  to  solve  those  problems. 

Since  Its  passage  In  1966,  many  of 
these  unnecessary  barriers  to  gaining  in- 
formation have  been  eliminated.  The  act 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  protecting  some 
fundamental  rights.  For  example,  it  was 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  which 
recently  led  to  the  disclosure  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Investigation  of 
poUtical  and  social  groups  in  the  coun- 
try in  direct  violation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Fi-eedom  of  Information  also  has  been 
cited  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  reveal- 
ing the  Improper  counter-intelligence 
operations  of  the  FBI.  Finally,  the  act 
opened  the  door  for  every  American  citi- 
zen to  a  wide  range  of  information  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  receive. 

The  act  was  not  perfect.  It  did  not 
completely  eliminate  all  of  the  barriers 
which  had  been  erected  over  a  period  of 
decades.  For  example,  agencies  often 
were  reluctant  to  provide  indexes  of  rel- 
evant Information  so  the  public  could 
ascertain  what  was  available,  and  they 
were  reluctant  to  establish  reasonable 
procedures  to  help  Identify  and  obtain 
pertinent  records.  Many  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  delaying  tactics  in  response 
to  legitimate  requests  for  information  by 
the  public,  placing  an  unfair  financial 
burden  on  the  Individuals  requesting  the 
information  as  well  as  an  unnecessary 
bui'den  on  the  courts  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute. In  addition,  the  "Watergate  scandal 
revealed  numerous  Instances  of  the  mis- 
use of  the  law's  various  exemptions- 
such  as  the  national  security  exemp- 
tion—and it  highlighted  the  need  for  an 
Independent  review  of  such  exemptions 
to  prevent  agencies  from  making  uni- 
lateral and  arbitrary  classification  to  vi- 
olate the  Intent  of  the  law. 

With  these  deficiencies  in  mind,  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  improve  the  law. 
On  March  14,  the  House  approved  the 
1974  amendments  by  a  resounding  vote 
of  382  to  8.  Tlie  Senate  followed  shortly 
thereafter  and  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  new  amendments,  64  to  17. 
Given  that  congressional  mandate,  as 
well  as  Pi-esident  Ford's  repeated  asser- 
tions of  his  commitment  to  openness  and 
candor,  many  people  were  stunned  by  the 
President's  veto  of  this  legislation.  "While 
the  President's  public  position  is  that 
the  new  amendments  are  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  clear  that  such  a  position  is 
untenable  in  light  of  the  facts,  and  that 
he  has  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
The  constitutional  issue  is  no  issue  at 
all.  As  the  eminent  law  professor,  Phihp 
Kuiland  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  re- 
cently observed  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
MusKiE : 

Although  President  Ford  states  that  the 
provision  to  which  he  take.s  exception  Is  un- 
conftltntional,    not    surpilsincly.    he    refei-5 


neither  to  provision  of  the  Constitution  nor 
to  any  judicial  decision  on  which  such  a 
conclusion  could  rest.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
teause  there  Is  neither  constitutional  pro- 
5slon  nor  Supreme  Court  decision  to  sup- 
port hlB  position. 

My  considered  opinion  ts  that  the  Issues 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President  in 
this  regard  are  really  Issues  of  policy  and  not 
at  aU  Issues  of  constitutionality.  To  me.  It 
is  clear  that  the  bill  does  not  offend  the 
Constitution  In  any  way. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  needed  the  Freedom 
of  Infoi-mation  Act  back  in  1928  when 
the  Army  Training  Manual  was  first 
printed.  It  became  even  more  Imperative 
as  more  and  more  information  became 
harder  and  harder  to  get  as  the  bureauc- 
racy gi-ew.  Certainly  now,  after  the 
abuses  of  the  past  administration  and 
the  misuse  of  so  many  agencies  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  it  has  become 
essential  to  the  very  futvue  of  democ- 
racy that  we  guarantee  every  citizen 
maximum  access  to  information. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  yesterday  and  over- 
ride this  dangerous  veto. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  exstess  my 
concern  that  the  President's  veto^  of  he 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  should  be 
upheld. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  in- 
tent of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  have  worked  to  acliieve  passage  of 
the  bill.  However,  amendments  were 
added  in  the  Senate  which  are  objection- 
able. I  voted  against  the  amendment 
concerning  investigatory  records  when 
it  came  before  the  Senate  and  had 
hoped  that  this  amendment  would  be 
dropped  in  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee. It  was  not,  and  because  of  the 
serious  hann  It  could  cause  to  the  crime 
fighting  agencies  In  this  country,  I  am 
compelled  to  uphold  the  President's 
veto. 

SXASONABLE  CHANGES 

I  have  read  the  Presidents  veto  mes- 
sage carefully  and  feel  that  his  obhga- 
tions  and  suggested  changes  are  reason- 
able. This  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  the 
.substitute  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott). 

The  changes  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  rcl<^tively  minor  and  would  nor 
derogate  from  the  benefits  provided  bv 
the  act.  I  support  the  substitute  bill 
which  contains  these  amendments. 

Con.'sideilng  that  crime  is  rising  in  this 
country-,  it  is  mportant  that  we  should 
not  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  FBI  and 
other*  crime  fighting  organizations  to 
control  crime.  The  substitute  bill  would 
prevent  a  derogation  of  the  FBI's  ability 
to  combat  crime  while  not  restrictinp: 
the  basic  inipioveaients  in  the  freedom 
of  information  provided  under  the  bill. 

Similar  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  detrimental  impact  this  meas- 
ure could  have  on  our  national  security. 
Freedom  of  information  is  a  basic  right 
in  this  counti-y;  however,  national  de- 
fense does  clearly  require  some  security 
precautioixs.  National  security  remains  a 
vital  national  requirement  in  the  tense 
and  adversary -oriented  cnvirorunent 
existing  In  the  world.  The  changes  sug- 
gested by  Ihc  P'csident  in  this  respect 
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would  not  decrease  the  basic  improve- 
ments In  freedom  of  Information  under 
this  act  but  would  pi-event  Jeopardizing 
our  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  for  tliese  reasons.  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  veto  should  be  up- 
held and  that  the  substitute  bill  which 
would  include  all  the  basic  provisions 
and  improvements  in  the  freedom  of  in- 
formation contained  in  this  act  should 
be  passed,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
tliis  substitute  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
oidered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.  having  anived.  tlie  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  overriding  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  12471.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objections 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States^to 
the  contrary  not  withstanding? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  i-equired  under 
the  Con.stitution,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fmm  Arkansas  (Mi* 
FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessai-ily  absent. 

I  fm-ther  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  i.s 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett*  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley*  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathiasi  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  would  each  vote 
".vea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  65 
nays  27.  as  follows: 
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Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Met2enbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

MusXle 

Nelson 

Packwood 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domtnick 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Bennett 
Buckley 
Fulbrlght 


Paste  re 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RIblcoff 

Roth 

SchweUcer 

NAYS— 27 

Qoldwater 

Griffin 

Gximey 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Long 

McCIellau 

McClure 

NOT  VOTIN(3— 8 


Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevena 

SMmiMMI 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Youiig 


Nunn 
Scott. 

WUliam  L. 
StennU 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  90 
nays  1,  as  follows:  * 


Hatfield 

Humphrey 

Mathias 


McOovern 
Sparkman 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  65  and  the  nays,  27. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Abourezk 
Alkea 
Allen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  p.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnick 
Elagleton 
Eastland 


(No.  405  Leg.] 
YEAS— 90 


EXTENSION    OF   THE    REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973— VETO 


Abourezk 
AUeii 
B''ker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Ut'iitscn 
Bible 
Blden 
Brock 
Brooke 
Eiirrlick 
Byrd. 
Hiirv  f  . 
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[No.  494  Leg.  I 

YEAS — G5 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Ervin 

Pong 

Gravel 

Hart 


Hartke 

Haskell 

HRthnway 

Huddle.'ston 

Hughes 

inouye 

Jackson 

Javita 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Maguuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 


The  Senate  continued  with  the 
reconsideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  14225.  an 
Act  to  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  for  1  year,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  overriding  the  veto 
of  H.R.  14225.  The  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass,  the  objections  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required  under 
the  Constitution,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern  ),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  amioimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Symington  > 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  amiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias  •  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  >  is  ab.sent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Main- 
land "Mr.  Mathias;  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellau 

McClure 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 1 

S<ott, 
WUli.-.m  L. 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Hatfield 
Humphrey 

Mnthlas 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Wetcker 

WUliams 

Vouns 


Bennett  Hatfield  McGovern 

Buckley  Humphrey  Sparkman 

.  Fulbrlght  Mathias  Symington 

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  90,  the  nays  are  1.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senatoi-s  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  bill, 
on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF 
PRIVACY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  S.  3418,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  1127,  S.  3418,  to  establish  a 
Federal  Prl\acy  Board  to  oversee  the  gather- 
ing and  disclosure  of  Information  concerning 
individuals,  and  so  forth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Ser.ate  proceeded  to  con.<'der  the 
bill. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 
OF   THE    GERMAN    BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  Sen- 
ators would  remain  present  for  a  few 
moments  while  I  address  a  message  in 
which  they  are  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  our  Chamber 
today  some  of  the  outstanding  parha- 
mentadans  of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the 
members  pre.sent  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Bundes- 
tag of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  guests  to  stand 
so  tliat  Senators  may  .see  them. 

I  Applause.] 

I  Avould  like  to  ask  that  tho.se  whom  I 
ir.troduced  raise  their  hands  as  they  are 
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introduced  so  that  the  Members  might 
know  them  First  is  the  chairman  of  that 
( Giiimittee  one  of  the  world's  great 
,.omen,  Frau  Huber,  the  chairman  of  the 
coinmittee:  Mr.  Alten-Nordhelm,  Mr. 
Bremer,  Mr.  Schedl,  Mr.  Schreiber,  Dr. 
Vohrer,  Dr.  Wagner,  Dr.  Weber;  they  are 
>rrompanied  by  Minister  Matthias,  Min- 
ister Noebel,  Mr.  Winkelmann.  Dr. 
Rocsner,  and  Mr.  Kuhnke. 


tor  from  Nortli  Carolina  (Mi-.  Ervin)  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor  by  virtue  of  his 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  5  minutes  so  that  Members 
might  meet  our  friends  from  West  Ger- 
many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:32  p.m..  recessed  imtil  2:37  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Helms)  . 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5463 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Board,  S.  3418,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5463,  an  act  to  establish  rules  of 
evidence  for  certain  courts  and  proceed- 
ings. I  do  this  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hruska  and  it  has  been  agreed  to,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Ervtn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  bill  was  that  the 
Senator  was  going  to  take  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  second 
bill  would  be  Calendar  No.  1211,  H.R. 
5463,  an  act  to  establish  rules  of  evidence 
for  certain  courts  and  proceedings. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  Veiy  weH.  I  thank  tlie 
Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  assistant  leader  yield  for  a 
(luestlon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  guess  I  am  interrupt- 
ing or  perhaps  the  Senator  was  just 
about  to  answer  v.hat  I  war  going  to 
ask. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator please  proceed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  cargo  preference 
bill,  when  is  that  going  to  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  talking 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  a  moment  ago,  and 
indications  I  have  were  that  that  would 
not  come  up  today  even  though  it  is  a 
privileged  matter. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  obtain  the  floor  and 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield  to 
tl-.e  distinguished  majority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
:.te  will  .•suspend.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Senator  mav  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  r.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 


CONSEDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  three 
measures  that  have  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  They  are  Calendar  No. 
1216,  Calendar  No.  1223,  and  Calendar 
No.  1224. 


ASSURING  COMPENSATION  FOR 
DA?,IAGES  CAUSED  BY  NUCLEAR 
INCIDENTS  INVOLVING  NUCLEAR 
REACTORS  OF  U.S.  WARSHIPS 

Tlie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  248)  as- 
smnng  compensation  for  damages  caused 
by  nuclear  Incidents  involving  the  nu- 
clear reactor  of  a  U.S.  warship  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
is  as  follows : 

Wherea.-?  It  is  vital  to  the  ixational  security 
to  facilitate  the  ready  acceptabUlty  of  United 
States  nuclear  powered  warships  into 
Iriendly  foreign  ports  and  harbors;  and 

Whereas  the  advent  of  nuclear  reactors  has 
led  to  various  efforts  throughout  the  world 
to  develop  au  appropriate  legal  regime  for 
compensatlug  those  who  sustain  damages  In 
ihe  event  there  should  be  an  Incident  Involv- 
ing the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  exer- 
cising leadership  lii  developing  legislative 
measures  designed  to  assure  prompt  and 
equitable  compensation  in  the  event  a  nu- 
clear Incident  should  arise  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  nuclear  reactor  by  the  United  States 
as  Is  evidenced  in  particular  by  section  170 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
funended;  and 

Whereas  some  form  of  a.«urauce  as  to  tlie 
prompt  availabUity  of  compensation  for 
damage  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  nuclear 
incident  involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States  warship  would,  in  conjunction 
with  the  unparalleled  safety  record  that  has 
been  achieved  by  United  States  nuclear  pow- 
ered warships  In  their  operation  thi-oughout 
the  world,  further  the  effectiveness  of  such 
warships:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
pre.'icntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  it  will  pay  claims 
or  iudgments  for  bodily  Injury,  death,  or 
damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property 
proven  to  have  resulted  from  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent involving  the  nticlear  reactor  of  a 
United  State.?  warship:  Provided,  That  the 
injur;;,  death,  damage,  or  lo.?s  was  not  caused 
by  the  act  of  an  armed  force  engaged  in 
combat  or  as  a  result  of  civil  insurrection. 
The  Pi-esldent  may  authorise,  under  such 
temjs  and  conditions  as  he  may  direct,  the 
payment  of  such  claims  or  Judgments  from 
any  contingency  funds  available  to  the  Qov- 
ernment  or  may  certify  such  claims  or  Judg- 
ments to  the  Congies'?  for  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  funds. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  unanimoas  consent  to  have  pi-inted 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  93-1281),  explainuif.  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKGROTTND 

The  Joint  Committee  has  received  testi- 
mony at  various  times  concerning  reetrlc- 
tion.s  on  entry  of  U.S.  nuclear  warships  Into 
ports  of  foreign  countries.  Concerns  over 
liability  In  the  event  of  a  reactor  accident 
have  been  offered  by  some  nations,  as  a  rea- 
son for  restricting  access  to  their  ports. 
Healings  on  this  matter  were  held  on  June 
14,  1972,  at  which  time  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  foilowing  Individuals: 

Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  Chiet  of  Naval 
Operations; 

Hon.  U.  Ale.xis  Johnson.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affaii-s; 

Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  Deputy  Com- 
mander for  Nuclear  Propulsion,  Naval  War- 
ships Systems  Command,  Navy  Department; 
Dhector,  DlvUlon  of  Naval  Reactors,  AEC; 
and 

Mr.  Benjamin  Forman,  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  International  Affah-s,  Deparu- 
ment  of  Defense. 

On  July  16,  1974,  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  Gled 
a  proposed  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1089) 
which  was  aimed  at  removing  any  question 
of  congi-essional  intent  relative  to  the  as- 
sumption of  liability  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
actor Incident  in  a  foreign  port.  The  Joint 
Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  the 
views  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  of 
Defense  concerning  this  problem  before  pro- 
ceeding on  the  resolution.  By  letter  dated 
September  4,  1974.  (see  Appendix  A)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  expressed  his  Departments 
iupport  of  the  re^:olutlon.  and  suggested 
minor  aiterat  ions  in  language.  By  letter  dated 
September  17.  1974  (Aopendix  B)  over  signa- 
ture of  Ambassador-at-Large  McCloskey.  the 
Department  of  State  supplied  Its  comments 
on  the  resolution.  Finally,  on  September  26. 
1974,  in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee in  executive  session.  Secretary  cf  Defer=e 
Schlesiager  and  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Chairman. 
AKC,  expressed  their  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  termed  it  nece.spary  and  urgent. 

On  October  9.  1974.  "clean"  rssolutior.s. 
Incoi-poratlng  the  DOD  recommendations.  - 
were  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Vlce-CHiair- 
man  Pastore  as  S.J.  Res.  248,  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hosmer,  as 
H.J.  Res.  1161.  These  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee.  On  October 
10,  1974,  the  Joint  Committee  met  In  execr- 
ti\e  session  and  voted  tinanlmously  to  an- 
prove  these  resolutions  and  to  adopt  th!.=! 
report. 

NEED      rOR      RESOLrTICN 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  tills 
resolution  is  lonp  overdue.  V.'hUe  the  Navy 
has  been  negotiating  foreign  port  entry  of 
U.S.  nuclear  powered  warslilps  for  neirly 
twenty  years,  it  has  done  so  without  the  aid 
of  the  legal  a-w-urance  of  lia'oUity  protection 
it  provides  for.  That  thL-.  could  be  done  is  a 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  safety  record  of 
these  ships.  With  127  naval  reactors  cur- 
rently In  operation,  naval  reactors  have 
amassed  over  1,200  years  of  nuclear  accide;it 
free  operation.  This  itnbleralshed  safety 
record  Is  especially  remarkable  la  light  of 
the  fact  tiiat  the  naval  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram Is  the  oldest  and  largest  power  repctor 
progriim  In  the  v/orld. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  commi'rcial 
nuclear  power  program  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  to  establish  liability  provi- 
sions for  potential  reactor  accidents  as  a 
prerequlKiie  to  national  acceptance  of  this 
new  technology.  Based  on  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  legal  experts  in  the  tech- 
nically advanced  countries,  the  principle  of 
strict  or  absolute  Uablllty  for  commercial 
reactor  accidents  wpi?  Inccw-porated  Into  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act.  This  principle  waa 
further  e.dended  to  rover  the  NS  Savannah, 
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our  first  nuclear  powered  merchant  ship, 
and  became  part  of  the  guarantee  the  United 
States  gave  each  conntry  with  whom  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  for  Its  port  of  entry  was 
negotiated.  The  U.S.  has  clearly  adopted  a 
standard  practice  for  reactor  accident  liabil- 
ity in  every  area  except  nuclear  powered 
warships. 

America's  nuclear  powered  submarines  and 
surface  warships  represent  the  most  versatile 
and  potent  element  of  United  States  sea- 
power.  These  ships  operate  at  a  higher 
tempo  than  any  other  ships  In  the  fleet. 
Foreign  port  access  is  therefore  essential  to 
efficient  ship  utilization  and  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  members  of  the  crew  to  rest 
from  their  demanding  duty.  These  ships 
should  not  be  denied  access  to  the  ports  of 
our  friends  and  allies  over  a  legal  question 
for  which  there  Is  a  simple  soiutlon.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Joint  Committee  never  intended 
to  interi>ose  any  legal  dimculties  for  the 
nuclear  fleet,  which  carries  such  a  national 
security  burden  on  behalf  of  this  country 
and  the  free  world. 

Enirlng  the  past  decade,  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  begun  to  utilize  nuclear- 
powered  generating  stations  In  ever  increas- 
ing numbers.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
United  States,  these  covnitries  have  enacted 
national  legislation  to  stipulate  the  liability 
and  indemnity  arrangements  which  will  as- 
sure prompt  and  adequate  compen.sation  for 
nuclear  damage  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
accident  involving  their  various  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. Many  of  the  laws  extend  the  liability 
provisions  to  include  nuclear  substances  In 
transit  and  to  nuclear  ships,  both  merchant 
and  warships,  in  the  territorial  waters  or 
ports  of  the  country. 

The  general  standard  of  liability  prescribed 
in  the  various  national  legislation  or  inter- 
national conventions  relative  to  nuclear  ac- 
cidents is  one  in  which  the  operator  of  a 
nuclear  installation  is  liable  for  resulting 
damage  without  fault  or  negligence.  This 
standard  is  generally  referred  to  as  absolute 
liability.  Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
•Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  aciiieves  an  analo- 
gous result  by  requiring  waiver.s  of  available 
defenses.  The  indemnity  provisions  of  the 
Act,  however,  do  not  extend  to  U.S.  nuclear 
warships. 

As  a  result  of  national  legiblatiou  or  In- 
ternational Conventions  such  as  the  Paris 
Convention  of  Third  Party  Liability  in  the 
Field  of  Nuclear  Energy  of  July  29,  1960,  as 
amended,  many  nations  have  questioned  the 
United  States  concerning  the  liability  of  U.S. 
nuclear  powered  warships  with  respect  to 
a  nuclear  accident.  Some  liave  made  a  guar- 
antee of  absolute  liability  by  the  U.S.  a  pre- 
requisite for  nuclear  powered  warship  port 
visits  to  their  country.  Others  have  accepted 
nuclear  powered  warships  into  their  ports 
in  support  of  free  world  security  interests, 
but  have  indicated  a  strong  desire  for  clari- 
fication of  this  liability  aspect.  The  good 
faith  and  ability  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
claims  for  nuclear  damage  is  not  at  issue. 
Ruther,  forlegn  governments  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  satisfy  a  national  legislative  re- 
quirement or  to  avoid  any  possible  question 
over  the  liability  aspects  of  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered   warship    visit. 

The  ability  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  pro- 
vide such  a  guarantee  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  entry  of  nuclear  powered  warships.  In 
support  of  national  policy,  to  foreign  ports 
throtighout  the  world.  However,  existing  U.S. 
law  does  not  provide  a  basis  to  gtiarantee  to 
friendly  foreign  governments  that  the  X3.H. 
Nv.ll  pay  valid  claims  for  nuclear  damage  in- 
vi  living  its  nuclear  powered  warships 
'iromptly  and  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
■•!)plying  the  same  standard  of  absolute  11- 
n'lllty  used  for  other  reactor  applications. 
T;>e  proposed  resolution  would  accomplish 
t"is   pvirpose. 

ANALYSIS    or    PHOPOSGO    RESOLUTION 

The  Intent  of  the  Resolution  is  to  enable 
i:i*  U.S.  to  give  a  straightforward  unqualifled 


assurance  that  any  nuclear  damages  claims 
involving  the  reactor  of  a  nuclear  powered 
warship  would  be  handled  on  an  absolute 
liability  basis  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
a  foreign  government  had  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect.  The  normal  exception 
in  the  case  of  damages  incurred  by  acts  of 
war  or  civil  insurrection  is  Included.  The 
operative  portion  of  the  Resolution  applies 
to  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  accidents. 

The  Resolution  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent and.  In,  turn,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  necessary  discretion  on  subsidiary  as- 
pects of  settling  claims.  Specific  terms  and 
conditions  contemplated  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(o)  Designation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  agent  for  administration,  settlement, 
and  payment  of  claims  submitted  under  this 
resolution. 

(b)  Provision  for  a  statute  of  limitations 
for  stibmlssion  of  claims. 

(c)  Provision  to  prevent  a  person  or  his 
heirs  or  assignees  from  recovering  damages 
from  a  nuclear  accident  which  he  Inten- 
tionally caused. 

{d)  Provision  to  exclude  claims  not  direct- 
ly related  to  nuclear  damage.  It  is  Intended 
that  claims  not  resulting  from  the  hazardous 
properties  of  nuclear  material  will  be  treated 
or  administered  in  the  manner  otherwise 
prescribed  or  available  for  such  claims.  For 
example,  a  claim  resulting  from  ti  collision 
involving  a  nuclear  powered  warship  but 
whlcli  did  not  result  in  a  nuclear  accident 
would  be  determined  by  application  of  a  nor- 
mal liability  standard.  If,  as  a  result  of  such 
collision  and  resultant  damage,  suit  were 
brought  in  Admiralty  In  a  U.S.  court,  proof 
of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  established  and  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  entitled  to  all  exemp- 
tions and  limitations  of  liability  extended 
to  other  ship  owners  or  operators. 

(e)  Provision  to  Insure  that  technical  and 
security  Information,  disclosure  of  which  Is 
prohibited  by  U.S.  statute  or  administrative 
regulation,  is  not  disclosed  to  or  exchanged 
with  unauthorized  persons  In  the  course  of 
investigations  or  proceedings  resulting  from 
a  nuclear  accident. 

(/)  Provision  to  tal<e  into  account  the 
variations  in  arrangements  the  U.8.  has  with 
allies  on  the  mechanics  for  handling  claims 
arising  out  of  U.S.  armed  forces  activities  In 
peacetime,  i.e. 

If)  authorization  to  reimbur.se  a  foreign 
country  for  a  pro  rata  share,  including  costs, 
of  claims  which  are  processed  and  settled 
either  administratively  or  Judicially  by  the 
foreign  country  according  to  Its  laws  and 
regulations. 

(2)  alternatively,  authorization  to  process 
and  pay  meritorious  claims  directly  to  the 
claimant  up  to  full  value  of  the  claim. 

{(II  Authorization  to  use  contingency 
fund.s,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  that 
budgeted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
contingency  payments  for  that  fl.scal  year, 
to  pay  meritorious  claims. 

SOURCE    OF   FUNDS 

The  Resolution  is  intended  strictly  as  a 
claiiTLs  settlement  authority  and  dues  not 
authorize  any  new  funds.  Nuclear  powered 
warships  have  an  unparalleled  safety  record 
and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to 
reduce  any  po.ssibillty  of  a  nuclear  accident. 
Since  the  likelihood  of  such  an  accident  is 
extremely  remote,  the  committee  does  not 
cou.sider  that  there  is  a  need  to  encumber 
fundf?  available  to  the  President  and  the 
agencies. 

The  Resolution  would  merely  sanction  the 
ii.se  of  available  money  to  pay  an  agreed  set- 
tlement and  would  indicate  that  the  Con- 
gress would  not  reject  a  request  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  simply  because  the  case 
was  being  disposed  of  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
liability. 

The  Resolution  would  not  alter  agency 
authority  under  existing  claims  settlement 
and  payment  legislation.  All  such  authorities 


would  remain  Intact.  The  authority  under 
the  resolution  would  simply  supplement  that 
provided  by  other  legislation. 

The  resolutlop  would  not  preclude  the  Con- 
gress from  questioning  the  amount  of  a 
proposed  settlement  or  the  merits  of  the 
findings  on  damages  or  causal  connection,  if 
the  Congress  felt  the  agencies  had  not  done 
their  Job  properly. 

The  Resolution  avoids  mentioning  any  par- 
ticular dollar  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  U.S. 
liability.  It  is  important  to  be  flexible  on  this 
so  that  domestic  needs  are  not  governed  by 
practice  to  other  countries.  A  specific  sum 
would  serve  only  as  a  target,  and  the  U.S. 
Government  has  stated  that  it  will  take  care 
of  whatever  damage  its  ships  cause.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  figure  does  not  Jeopardize  the  con- 
gressional role,  since  the  Executive  «'1U  nec- 
essarily have  to  obtain  congressional  action 
on  payment  of  claims  which  exceed  the  con« 
tingency  funds  available  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

COST    OF    LEGISLATION 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510),  the  Joint  Committee  states 
that  this  resolution  does  not  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  any  new  funds,  but  merely 
sanctions  the  use  of  contingency  funds  avail- 
able within  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
the  understanding  that  separate  congres- 
sional authorization  would  be  required  for 
payments  in  excess  of  such  funds. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURE6  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  resolution  tS.  Re.s.  428  >  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  wa.s  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  261.  Ninety-third 
Congre.ss,  agreed  to  March  1,  1974,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

In  section  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "$744,900" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$795,900",  and 
line  8,  strike  out  "$20,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$24,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-1289>,  explaining  the  piu'poses 
of  the  measuie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  428  would  amend  Senate 
Resolution  261,  93d  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  1,  1974  (the  annual  expenditure- 
authorization  resttlutlon  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works),  by  increasing  by  $51,000 — 
from  $744,900  to  $795,900 — funds  available 
to  the  committee  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. Of  the  $51,000  Increase,  $4,000  could 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  con- 
saltants,  increasing  funds  availalile  for  that 
purpose  from  $20,000  to  $24,000. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  435  >  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
routine  purpHSses  wa.s  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authorised  to  expend 
from  tlie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
durtog  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  $30,000  in 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorgani-^ation  Act  of  1946.  and 


In  S.  Res.  317,  Ntoety-thlrd  Congress,  agreed 
to  May  7.  1974.  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  93-1290),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measiue. 

There  bei»g  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  435  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  expend  from  the  conttogent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  during  the  93d  Congress,  $30,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  said  section  134(a). 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  317.  agreed  to 
May  7,  1974,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admtolstration  received  an  additional  $10,- 

000  for  such  routine  purposes.  Approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  435  would  increase  to 
$40,000  the  amount  which  that  committee 
could  expend  during  the  93d  Congress  in  ad- 
dition to  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  its 
statutory  $10,000  per  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the 
votes  by  which  the  three  measures  were 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie^iident, 
I  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by 
which  the  three  measures  were  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  lo  lay 
on  the  table  [Putting  the  question!. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF 
PRIVACY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3418J  to  establish 
a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to  overeee  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  infoimation 
concemhig  individuals,  to  provide  man- 
agement systems  in  Federal  agencies, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
organizations  regarding  such  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
and  of  mj'self  for  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  duiing  consideration  of  S.  3418  and 
voting  thereon  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Summitt, 
Dennis  C.  Thelan,  J.  C.  Argetsinger,  and 
Douglas  Marvin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
proceedings  this  afternoon  on  S.  3418  my 
legal  assistant,  Terry  Emerson,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'jjection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  B. 
fc'mitli,  Jr..  Al  From,  W.  P.  Goodwin,  Jr., 
David  Johnson,  Bob  Vastine,  Mark 
Bravin.  Marilyn  Harris.  Wright  Andrews, 
I'iin  David.son,  Gretchen  MarNair,  Mark 
Gitenstein.  W.  Thomas  Foxwell.  and 
FMzubeth  Preast  of  the  stan"  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  all 
times  during  the  consideration  of  S.  3418, 
including  all  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  S.  3418  was 
originally  introduced  by  myself  with  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  dLstinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  <Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker). 

Since  that  time  the  following  Senators 
have  been  made  cosponsors  of  the  bill: 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  HtrMPHREY), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Mr.  President,  to  facilitate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
of  the  Committee  oir  Government  Opei-a- 
tions  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  committee 
amendment  as  agreed  to  be  considered 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows : 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ard 
insert : 

TITLE  I— PRIVACY  PROTECTION 
COMMISSION 

tSTABMSHMENT    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  as  an 
independent  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  tlie  Privacy  Protection 
Commission. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appototed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  members 
of  the  public  at  large  who,  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  civU  rights  and  liberties,  law, 
social  sciences,  and  computer  technolog^y, 
business,  and  State  and  local  government, 
are  well  qualified  for  service  on  the  Com- 
missica  and  who  are  not  otlierwlse  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States.  Not  more 
than  three  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  adherents  of  the  i^ame  political 
party. 

(2)  One  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed Cliairman  by  the  President; 

(3)  A  Commissioner  appointed  as  Chair- 
man shall  serve  as  Chairman  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Commission  (except  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Chairman  for  so  long  as 
he  remains  a  Commissioner  and  his  successor 
as  Chairman  has  not  taken  office).  An  todi- 
vidual  may  be  appointed  as  a  Commissioner 
at  the  same  time  he  Is  appointed  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  a  quoi-um 
for  the  transaction  of  bvisiness  sliall  consist 
of  at  le.ist  three  n)embers  present  (but  the 


Chairman  may  designate  an  Acttog  Chair- 
man who  may  preside  in  the  absence  of  tlie 
Chairman).  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Including  the  Chairman,  shall  have 
equal  responsibility  and  authority  in  all 
decisions  and  actions  of  the  Commission, 
shall  have  full  access  to  all  informatiun  re- 
lating to  the  performance  of  his  duties  or 
responsibilities,  and  shall  have  one  vote. 
Action  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present.  The  Chairman  (or  Acttog  Chairman  i 
shall  be  the  official  spokesman  of  the  Coni- 
misslon  In  its  relations  with  the  Congre»: 
Government  agencies,  persons,  or  the  pub- 
lic, and,  on  behalf  of  the  (Commission,  shall 
see  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  policies 
and  decisions  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  Commission  from  time 
to  time  or  as  the  Commission  may  direct. 

(d)  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  under  secticii 
6314  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
)-elating  to  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

(e)  Commissioners  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  three  years.  No  Commissioner  may  serve 
more  than  two  terms.  Vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(f)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  l<nig  as  there  are  three  Com- 
missioners in  office,  shall  not  impair  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  execute  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  employment  duriiii; 
their  tenure  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

PI  RSONNI.L  or  THl  COMMISSION 

Src.  102.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  p«-- 
form  such  duties  as  the  Commisflon  nwy 
determine.  Stich  appointment  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  In  excess  ol  tlie 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Genern! 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  titlt  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  an- 
polnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  oi- 
ficers  and  employees,  and  prescrll>e  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  neceRsiary 
to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Tiie  Couiiiiiasion  may  obtato  the  ser^  - 
icefa  of  experts  and  consultants  to  acwjrci- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Src.  103.  (a)   The  Commission  .shall- 

(1)  publish  annually  a  United  States  l-i- 
i-ectory  of  Information  Systems  contalni-ig 
the  information  specified  to  provide  noti.'c 
under  section  201(c)(3)  of  this  A't  lor 
each  Information  system  subject  to  the  piT>- 
visions  of  this  Act  and  a  listtog  of  all  srpt- 
utes  which  require  the  collection  of  .«;-.u-h 
information  by  a  Federal  agency; 

(2)  tovestigdie,  determine,  and  report  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  lor 
any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  thereto)  to 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  tlie 
Congress,  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration where  the  duties  of  that  agency  Bi-e 
mvolved,  and  to  the  Comptroller  Genera) 
when  it  deems  appropriate;  and 

(3)  develop  model  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act  and  assist  Federal 
aigencies  in  preparing  regulations  and  meet- 
ing teclinical  and  administrative  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  report  required  of 
a  Federal  agency  describing  (1)  any  pro- 
posed Information  system  or  data  bank,  or 
(2)  any  significant  expansion  of  an  existing 
information  sj.stem  or  data  bank,  integra- 
tion of  files,  programs  for  records  linkage 
vitlilii  or  iuiKHii,'  agencies,  or  centrali/,ail<>n 
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of  resources  and  facilities  for  data  process- 
ing, the  Commission  shall — 

(A)  review  such  report  to  determine  (1) 
the  probable  or  potential  effect  of  such  pro- 
posal on  the  privacy  and  other  personal  or 
property  rights  of  Individuals  or  the  con- 
fldeutlaUty  of  Information  relating  to  such 
Individuals,  and  (U)  its  effect  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
federalism   and  separation   of  powers;    and 

(B)  submit  findings  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  Congress,  and 
the  General  Service  Administration  concern- 
lug  the  need  for  legislative  authorization 
and  administrative  action  relative  to  any 
such  proposed  activity  in  order  to  meet  the 
purposes   and   requirements  of  this   Act. 

(c)  After  receipt  of  any  report  required 
under  subsection  (b).  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  a 
proposal  to  establish  or  modify  a  data  bank 
or  information  sj-stem  does  not  comply  with 
the  standards  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Federal  agency  submitting  such 
report  shall  not  proceed  to  establish  or 
modify  any  such  data  bank  or  Information 
system  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Comiftls- 
sion  that  such  data  bank  or  system  does 
not  comply  with  such  standards. 

(d)  In  addition  to  Its  other  functions  the 
Commission  shall — 

(1)  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  con- 
stilt  with  the  heads  of  appropriate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  persons  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  In  conducting 
the  study  required  by  section  106  of  this  Act; 

(2)  perform  or  cau.se  to  be  performed  such 
research  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  title  II  of  this  Act,  and  to  assist 
Federal  agencies  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  title;  and 

(3)  determine  what  specific  categories  of 
Information  should  be  prohibited  by  statute 
from  collection  by  Federal  agencies  on  the 
basis  that  the  collection  of  such  information 
would  violate  an  individual's  right  of  privacy. 

CONnDENTIAUTT    OP   INFORMATION 

Skc.  104.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  Including  each  Independent 
agency,  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  up- 
on request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such  data, 
reports,  and  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  exer- 
cising its  powers  under  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion may  accept  from  any  Federal  agency  or 
other  person  any  Identifiable  personal  data  If 
such  data  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
powers  and  functions.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Commission  accepts  any  such  Informa- 
tion, It  shall  provide  appropriate  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  confldentiallty  of  such  in- 
formation Is  maintained  and  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  purpose  for  which  such  In- 
formation la  required  it  Is  destroyed  or  re- 
turned to  the  agency  or  person  from  which  It 
is  obtained,  as  appropriate. 

POWER.S   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  105.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  may.  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act, 
conduct  such  Inspections,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hearingp, 
take  such  testimony,  require  by  subpena  tfie 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  papers,  cor- 
respondence, and  documents,  administer 
such  oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding 
done,  and  make  such  expenditures  as  the 
Commission  deems  advisable.  Subpenas  shall 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man or  any  member  of  the  Commission  de- 
signated by  the  Chairman  and  shall  be  .served 
by  any  person  de.slgnated  by  the  Chairman  or 
any  such  member.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
nil.islon  may  administer  oaths  or  afflnnatlons 


to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
issued  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  requiring  compliance  with  such  subpena. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  where  such  person  is 
found  or  transacts  business  may,  in  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission,  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  testify, 
to  produce  such  books,  records,  papers,  cor- 
respondence, and  documents,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  Appearances  by  the  Commission  under 
this  Act  shall  be  in  its  own  name.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  represented  by  attorneys 
designated  by  it. 

(4)  Section  6001(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,"  the  following:  "the  Privacy 
Protection  Commission,". 

(b)  The  Commi.sslon  may  delegate  any  of 
Its  fujictlons  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate  and  may  authorize  such  successive 
redelegatlons  of  such  functions  as  It  may 
deem  desirable. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  personnel; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  Interpre- 
tative rules  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
rights,  standards,  and  safeguards  provided 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and  such 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or  modifi- 
cations thereof,  may  be  entered  into  without 
legal  consideration,  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41U.S.C.  5); 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(5)  receive  complaints  of  violations  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to; and 

(6)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


COMMISSION    STtTDT    OP    OTHER    COVERN.MENTAL 
AND    PRIVATE    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  The  Commissiou  shall 
make  a  study  of  the  data  banks,  automated 
data  processing  programs,  and  information 
systems  of  governmental,  regional,  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  In  order  to  determine  the 
standards  and  procedures  in  force  for  the 
protection  of  personal  information,  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  those  stand- 
ards and  procedures  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  periodically  shall  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  shall  complete  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  section  not  later  than  three 
years  from  the  data  this  Act  becomes 
effective. 

(3)  Tlie  Commission  shall  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  the  extent, 
If  any,  to  which  the  requirements  and  princi- 
ples of  this  Act  should  be  applied  to  the 
information  practices  of  those  organizations 
by  leglslaUon,  administrative  action,  or  by 
voluntary  adoption  of  such  requirements  and 
principles.  In  addition.  It  shall  submit  such 
other  legislative  recommendations  as  It  may 
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determine  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  Individuals  while  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  government  and  society  fop 
Information. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  course  of  such  study  and  in 
Its  reports,  the  Commission  shall  examine 
and  analyze — 

(A)  Interstate  transfer  of  Information 
about  individuals  which  is  being  undertaken 
through  manual  files  or  by  computer  or  other 
electronic  or  t;lecommunlcatlons  means; 

(B)  data  banks  and  Information  programs 
and  systems  the  operation  of  which  signifi- 
cantly or  substantially  affect  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privacy  and  other  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals; 

(C)  the  use  of  social  security  numbers, 
license  plate  numbers,  universal  Identlfleis, 
and  other  symbols  to  Identify  Individuals  in 
data  banks  and  to  gain  access  to.  Integrate, 
or  centralize  information  systems  and  flies- 
and 

(D)  the  matching  and  analysis  of  statis- 
tical data,  such  as  Federal  census  data,  with 
other  sources  of  personal  data,  such  as  auto- 
mobile regLstrles  and  telephone  directories, 
in  order  to  reconstruct  Individual  responses 
to  statistical  questionnaires  for  commercial 
or  other  purposes.  In  a  way  which  results  In 
a  violation  of  the  Implied  or  explicitly  recog- 
nized confidentiality  of  such  Information. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its 
examination  Information  activities  In  the 
following  areas:  medical,  insurance,  educa- 
tion, employment  and  personnel,  credit, 
banking  and  financial  institutions,  credit 
bureaus,  the  commercial  reporting  Industry, 
travel,  hotel,  and  entertainment  reservations, 
and  electronic  check  processing.  The  Com- 
mission may  study  such  other  Information 
activities  necessary  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional policy  embodied  in  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  Investigate 
Information  systems  maintained  by  religious 
organizations. 

(3)  In  conducting  the  study,  the  Commis- 
sion shall — 

(A)  determine  v.hat  laws.  Executive  orders, 
regulations,  directives,  and  Judicial  decisions 
govern  the  activities  under  study  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  privacy,  due  process  of  law,  and 
other  guarantees  In  the  Constitution; 

(B)  determine  to  what  extent  govern- 
mental and  private  Information  systems 
affect  Federal-State  relations  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers; 

(C)  conduct  a  thorough  examination  of 
standards  and  criteria  governing  programs, 
policies  and  practices  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion, soliciting,  processing,  use,  access.  In- 
tegration, dissemination,  and  transmission 
of  personal  Information;    ^ 

(D)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
collect  and  utilize  findings,  reports,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  major  governmental  legis- 
lative and  private  bodies.  Institutions,  orga- 
nizations, and  Individuals  which  pertain  to 
the  problems  under  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

(E)  receive  and  review  complaints  with 
respect  to  any  matter  under  study  by  the 
Commission  which  may  be  submitted  by  any 
person. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  107.  The  Conrmilsslon  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  and  In  an  annual  report,  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Its  activi- 
ties In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  II— STANDARDS  AND  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS  FOR  HANDLINO  INFORMA- 
TION RELATING  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

S.\r£CnABD  REQDIREMENTS  FOR  AOMINISTRAITVK, 
INTEI.LIOENCE,  STATISTICAL-RKPOBTINO,  AND 
RESEARCH    PURPOSES 

Ssc.  201.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  shall— 

(i)  collect,  s: licit,  and  maintain  only  such 

pers>i.;al    Information    as    is    relevant    and 
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necessary  to  accomplish  a  statutory  purposo 
of  the  agency; 

(2)  collect  Information  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  directly  from  the  subject 
individual  when  the  Information  may  result 
in  adverse  determinations  about  an  Indivld- 
nal's  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  under 
Federal  programs;  and 

(3)  inform  any  Individual  requested  to 
disclose  personal  Information  whether  that 
dt.sclosure  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  by 
what  statutory  authority  it  is  solicited,  what 
uses  the  agency  will  make  of  it,  what  penal- 
ties and  specific  consequences  for  the  in- 
dividual, which  are  known  to  the  agency,  will 
result  from  nondisclosure,  and  what  rules  of 
confidentiality  will  govern  the  Information. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  that  maintains  an 
information  system  or  file  shall,  with  respect 
to  each  such  system  or  file — 

(1)  Insure  that  |>ersonal  Information  main- 
tained In  or  disseminated  from  the  system 
or  file  is,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
accurate,  complete,  timely,  and  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  agency; 

(2)  refrain  from  disclosing  any  such  per- 
sonal information  within  the  agency  other 
than  to  oflScers  or  employees  who  have  a  need 
for  such  personal  information  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  for  the  agency; 

(3)  maintain  a  list  of  all  categories  of  per- 
sons authorized  to  have  regular  access  to 
personal  information  In  the  system  or  file; 

(4)  maintain  an  accurate  accounting  of 
the  date,  nature,  and  purpose  of  all  other 
access  granted  to  the  system  or  file,  and  all 
other  disclosures  of  personal  Information 
made  to  any  person  outside  the  agency,  or  to 

another  agency.  Including  the  name  and  ad- 
di-ess  of  the  person  or  other  agency  to  whom 
dLsclosure  was  made  or  access  was  granted, 
e.'ccept  as  provided  by  section  202(b)  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  establish  rules  of  conduct  and  notify 
and  instruct  each  person  Involved  In  the  de- 
sign, development,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  the  system  or  file,  or  the  collection,  use, 
maintenance,  or  dls.seminatlon  of  informa- 
tion about  an  individual,  of  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  Including  any  rules  and  proce- 
dures adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the 
penalties  for  noncompliance; 

(6)  establish  appropriate  administrative, 
technical  and  physical  safeguards  to  insure 
the  security  of  the  hiformatlon  system  and 
confidentiality  of  personal  Information  and 
to  protect  against  any  anticipated  threats  or 
hazards  to  their  security  or  Integrity  which 
could  result  In  substantial  harm,  embarrass- 
ment, Inconvenience,  or  unfairness  to  any  In- 
dividual on  whom  personal  Information  is 
maintained;  and 

(7)  establish  no  program  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  or  maintaining  information  de- 
scribing how  Individuals  exercise  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  unless 
the  head  of  the  agency  specifically  deter- 
mines that  such  program  Is  reqtiired  for  the 
administration  of  a  statute  which  the  agency 
is  charged  with  administering  or  imple- 
menting. 

(c)  Any  Federal  agency  that  maintains  an 
Information  system  or  file  shall— 

(1)  make  available  for  distribution  \ipon 
the  request  of  any  person  a  statement  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  each  such  system 
or  file; 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  this  Act  be- 
comes effective  and  annually  thereafter, 
notify  the  Commission  and  give  public  no- 
tice of  the  existence  and  character  of  each 
existing  system  or  file  simultaneously,  and 
cause  such  notice  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register;  and 

(3)  include  In  such  notices  at  least  the 
following  Information: 

(A)  name  and  location  of  the  system  or 
file; 

(B)  nature  and  purposes  of  the  svstem  or 
file; 


(C)  categories  of  Individuals  on  whom 
ptersonal  infonnatlon  la  maintained  and 
categories  of  personal  information  generally 
maintained  in  the  system  or  file.  Including 
the  nature  of  the  Information  and  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  individuals  on  whom 
information  is  maintained; 

(D)  the  confidentiality  requirements  and 
the  extent  to  which  access  controls  apply  to 
such  information; 

(E)  categories  of  sources  of  such  per- 
sonal information; 

(F)  the  Federal  agency's  policies  and  prac- 
tices regarding  implementation  of  sections 
201  and  202  of  this  Act,  Information  storage, 
duration  of  retention  of  Information,  and 
elimination  of  such  Information  from  the 
system  or  file; 

(G)  uses  made  by  the  agency  of  the  per- 
sonal information  contained  in  the  system 
or  file; 

(H)  Identity  of  other  agencies  and  cate- 
gories of  persons  to  whom  disclosures  of  per- 
sonal information  are  made,  or  to  whom  ac- 
cess to  the  system  or  file  may  be  granted, 
together  with  the  purposes  therefor  and  the 
administrative  constraints.  If  any,  on  such 
disclosures  and  access.  Including  any  such 
constraints  on  redisclosure; 

(I)  procedures  whereby  an  Individual  can 
(1)  be  Informed  if  the  system  or  file  con- 
tains personal  Information  pertaining  to 
himself  or  herself,  (II)  gain  access  to  such 
Information,  and  (ill)  contest  the  accuracy, 
completeness,  timeliness,  relevance,  and 
necessity  for  retention  of  the  personal  infor- 
mation; and 

(J)  name,  title,  official  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  officer  Immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  system  or  file. 

(d)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  that  main- 
tains  an  information  system  or  file  shall  as- 
sure to  an  individual  upon  request  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

(A)  to  be  Informed  of  the  existence  of  any 
personal  information  pertaining  to  that 
i)idividual; 

(B)  to  have  full  access  to  and  right  to  In- 
spect the  personal  information  In  a  form 
compi-ehensible  to  the  individual; 

(C)  to  know  the  names  of  all  recipients  of 
Information  about  such  Individual  including 
the  recipient  organization  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  system  or  file,  and  the  purpose  and 
date  when  distributed,  unless  such  informa- 
tion is  not  required  to  be  maintained  pur- 
suant to  this  Act; 

(D)  to  know  the  sources  of  the  personal 
Information,  or  where  the  confidentiality  of 
such  sources  is  required  by  statute,  the  right 
to  know  the  nature  of  such  sources; 

(E)  to  be  accompanied  by  a  person  chosen 
by  the  Individual  inspecting  the  Information, 
except  that  an  agency  or  other  person  may 
require  the  Individual  to  furnish  a  written 
statement  authorizing  discussion  of  that  In- 
dividual's file  in  the  person's  presence; 

(F)  to  receive  such  required  disclosures 
and  at  reasonable  standard  charges  for  docu- 
ment duplication,  in  person  or  by  mall.  If 
upon  written  request,  with  proper  identifica- 
tion; and 

(G)  to  be  completely  informed  about  the 
uses  and  disclosures  made  of  any  such  in- 
formation contained  in  any  such  system  or 
file  except  those  uses  and  disclosures  made 
pursuant  to  law  or  regulation  permitting 
public  inspection  or  copying. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  notice  that  an  Individ- 
ual wishes  to  challenge,  correct,  or  explain 
any  personal  Information  about  him  In  a  sys- 
tem or  file,  such  Federal  aeency  shall  comply 
promptly  with  the  following  minimum 
requirements: 

(A)  Investigate  and  record  the  current 
status  of  tlie  personal  information; 

(B)  coiTect  or  eliminate  any  Information 
that  is  found  to  be  Incomplete,  inaccurate, 
not  relevant,  not  timely  or  necessary  to  be 
retained,  or  which  can  no  lender  be  verified; 


(C)  accept  and  include  In  the  recced  of 
such  Information,  if  the  investigation  doe!= 
not  resolve  the  dispute,  any  statement  of 
reasonable  length  provided  by  the  indlvidutil 
setting  forth  his  position  on  the  disputed  In- 
formation; 

(D)  In  any  subsequent  dissemination  or 
use  of  the  disputed  information,  clearly  re- 
port the  challenge  and  supply  any  supple- 
mental statemen*;  filed  by  the  Individual; 

(E)  at  the  request  of  such  Individual,  fol- 
lowing any  correction  or  elimination  of  chal- 
lenged information,  inform  past  recipients  of 
its  elimination  or  correction;  and 

(F)  upon  a  failure  to  resolve  a  dispute 
over  information  in  a  system  or  file,  at  the 
request  of  .such  individual,  grant  a  hearing 
before  an  official  of  tiie  agency,  which  shall 
be  conducted  as  follows : 

(i)  such  hearing  shall  be  held  wltliin 
thirty  days  of  the  request  at  which  time  the 
individual  may  appeal  with  counsel,  present 
evidence,  and  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses; 

(ii)  any  record  found  after  such  a  hearing 
to  be  incomplete.  Inaccurate,  not  relevant, 
not  timely  nor  neces-sary  to  be  retained,  or 
which  can  no  longer  be  verified,  shall  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  of  such  findings  be 
appropriately  modified  or  pinned;  and 

(ill)  the  action  or  insu^tion  of  any  agency 
on  a  request  to  review  and  challenge  per- 
sonal data  In  Its  pos-session  as  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

(e)  When  a  Federal  agency  provides  by  a 
contract,  grant,  or  agreement  the  specific 
creation  or  substantial  alteration  of  an  in- 
formation system  or  file  and  the  primary 
ptu'pose  of  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreemeiu 
is  the  creation  or  substantial  alteration  of 
such  an  information  system  or  file,  the 
agency  shall,  consistent  with  its  authority, 
cause  the  reqtiirements  of  subsections  (ai. 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  be  applied  to  .such  .sys- 
tem or  file.  In  cases  when  contractors  and 
grantees  or  parties  to  an  agreement  are  pub- 
lic agencies  of  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  public  agencies  of  political  sub- 
divisions of  States,  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  met  if  the  Fedem! 
agency  determines  that  the  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  public  agencies  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State  have  adopted 
legislation  or  regulations  which  Impose  simi- 
lar requirements. 

(f)  (I)  Any  Federal  agency  maintaining  or 
proposing  to  establish  a  personal  information 
system  or  file  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Commission,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  the  Congress  oii 
proposed  data  banks  and  Information  sys- 
tems or  files,  the  proposed  significant  ex- 
pansion of  existing  data  banks  and  Informa- 
tion systems  or  files,  integration  of  files, 
programs  for  records  linkage  within  or 
among  agencies,  or  centralization  of  re- 
sources and  facilities  for  data  processing, 
which  report  shall  Include — 

(A)  the  effects  of  such  proposals  on  the 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  whom  pei-sonal  information  in 
maintained; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  software  and  hard- 
ware features  which  would  be  required  to 
protect  security  of  the  system  or  file  and 
confidentiality  of  Information; 

(C)  the  steps  taken  by  the  agency  to 
acquire  such  features  In  their  systems,  In- 
cluding description  of  consultations  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards:  and 

(D)  a  description  of  changes  in  exlsthig 
Interagency  or  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships In  matters  involving  the  collection* 
processing,  sharing,  exchange,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  personal  information. 

(2)  The  Federal  agency  shall  not  proceed 
to  implement  sxicii  propo.sal  for  a  period  of 
sixty    Oa;. .V    iroin    dale   ot    receipt    of    nolict 
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from  the  Commission  that  the  proposal  does 
not  comply  with  the  stand&rtU  eetabllahed 
under  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(g)  Each  Federal  agency  coTered  by  thli 
Act  which  mamtalna  an  Information  system 
ov  file  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to  serve 
ad-,  auce  notice  on  an  Individual  before  any 
personal  information  on  such  Individual  Is 
made  available  to  any  person  under  com- 
pulsory legal  process. 

th)  No  person  may  condition  the  granting 
cr  withholding  of  any  right,  privilege,  or 
benefit,  or  make  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment the  securing  by  any  Individual  of  any 
information  which  such  Individual  may  ob- 
tain through  the  exercise  of  any  right  se- 
cured under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

DISCLOStmE  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  dls- 
semlnat3  personal  Information  unless — 

( 1 )  It  has  made  written  request  to  the 
Individual  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  Infor- 
mation and  obtained  his  written  consent; 

(2)  the  recipient  of  the  personal  Informa- 
tion has  adopted  rules  In  conformity  with 
this  Act  for  maintaining  the  security  of  Its 
Information  system  and  files  and  the  con- 
fidentiality of  personal  Information  contained 
therein:  and 

(3)  the  information  Is  to  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  by  the  sender  or  the 
recipient  pursuant  to  the  requirements  for 
notice  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  201(b)  (4)  and  .section  202(a) 
(1)  shall  net  applv  when  disclosure  would 
be— 

( 1 )  to  those  ofScers  and  employees  of  that 
agency  who  have  a  need  for  such  Informa- 
tion In  ordinary  course  of  the  performance 
of  their  duties; 

(2)  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  piir- 
poses  of  planning  or  carrying  out  a  census 
or  survey  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  where  the  agency  determines  that  the 
recipient  of  such  Information  has  provided 
advance  adequate  written  assurance  that  the 
Information  will  be  used  solely  as  a  statistical 
research  or  reporting  record,  and  Is  to  be 
transferred  In  a  form  that  Is  not  Individually 
Identifiable;  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  a  showing  of  compelling 
circumstances  affecting  health,  safety,  or 
Identification  of  an  Individual,  If  upon  such 
disclosure  notification  la  transmitted  to  the 
last  known  address  of  such  Individual. 

(c)  Section  202(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  and 
section  201(b)(4)  shall  not  apply  when 
disclosure  would  be  required  or  permitted 
pursuant  to  subchapter  II  of  chapter  6  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (commonly 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
1966). 

(d)  Section  201(b)  (4)  and  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  when  disclosure  would 
be  to  the  Comptroller  General,  or  any  of  hla 
authorized  representatives,  In  the  course 
of  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  Impair  access  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, or  pny  of  his  authorized  representatives, 
to  records  mamtalned  by  an  agency,  includ- 
ing records  of  personal  information.  In  the 
course  of  performance  of  such  duties. 

(e)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chanter 
35,  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code(  com- 
monly known  as  the  Federal  Reports  Act) 
or  any  other  statute,  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  citizens  of  collecting  information  by 
means  of  combming  or  eliminating  unneces- 
sary reports,  questionnaires,  or  requests  for 
information. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  restrictions  on  the  exchange 
of  information  between  agencies  as  required 
by  chapter  35,  title  44  of  the  United  States 
Cede  (commonly  known  as  the  Federal 
Reports  Act). 


(f)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  disclosure  would  b«  to 
another  agency  or  to  an  Instrumentality  ot 
any  governmental  Jurisdiction  for  a  law  en- 
forcement activity  If  such  activity  Is  au- 
thorized by  statute  and  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  instrumentality  has  made  a  written ' 
rcK|uest  to  or  has  an  agreement  with  the 
agency  which  maintains  the  system  or  file 
specifying  the  particular  portion  of  the  In- 
formation desired  and  the  law  enforcement 
activity  for  which  the  information  Is  sought 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
201  (c)(3)(E),  (d),  and  section  202.  shall 
not  apply  to  any  personal  information  con- 
tained in  any  Information  system  or  file  If 
th©  head  of  the  Federal  agency  determines. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  that  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  any  of  such  sections  would  seriously 
damage  national  defense  or  foreign  policy, 
where  the  application  of  any  of  such  provi- 
sions would  seriously  damage  or  impede  the 
purpose  for  which  the  information  Is  main- 
tained. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  201(d)  and 
section  202  shall  not  apply  to  law  enforce- 
ment Intelligence  Information  or  Investiga- 
tive mformation  If  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  determines,  in  accordance  with  the 
provL«lons  of  any  of  such  sections  would 
seriously  damage  or  impede  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Information  is  maintained:  Pro- 
vided, That  Investigative  Information  may 
not  be  exempted  under  this  »'«tlon  where 
such  Information  has  been  mamtalned  for 
a  pverlod  longer  than  Is  necessary  to  com- 
mence criminal  prosecution.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  such 
investigative  Information  to  a  party  In  liti- 
gation where  required  by  statute  or  court 
rule. 

(c)(r)  A  determination  to  exempt  any 
such  system,  file,  or  information  may  be 
made  by  the  head  of  any  such  agency  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  notice, 
publication,  and  hearmg  contained  in  sec- 
tions 553  (b),  (c),  and  (e),  658,  and  657  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  In  giving  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  exempt  any  such  system,  file, 
or  information,  the  head  of  such  agency 
shall  specify  the  natyre  and  purpose  of  the 
system,  file,  or  Information  to  be  exempted. 

(2)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  under- 
takes to  exempt  any  mformation  system,  file, 
or  mformation  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Commission  of  Its  in- 
tent and  afford  the  Commission  opportunity 
to  comment. 

(3)  The  exception  contained  In  section 
553(d)  of  title  6,  /United  States  Code  (al- 
lowmg  less  than  fhlrty  days'  notice),  shall 
not  apply  In  any  determination  made  or  any 
proceeding  conducted  under  this  section. 

ARCHIVAL   RECORDS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Federal  agency  records  which 
are  accepted  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Sen'lces  for  storage,  processing,  and 
wrvlclng  In  accordance  with  section  3103  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  considered  to 
bo  maintained  by  the  agency  which  de- 
posited the  records  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  shall  not  disclose 
such  records,  or  any  Information  therein, 
except  to  the  agency  which  maintains  the 
records  or  pursuant  to  rules  established  by 
that  agency. 

(b)  Federal  agency  records  pertaining  to 
identifiable  individuals  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  as  records  which  have  sufficient  his- 
torical or  other  value  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinued preservation  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  for  the  purposes  of  thl3 
Act,  be  considered  to  be  malnt.alned  by  the 
National  .Archives  fi:id  shall  not  be  subject 


to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except  section 
201(b)   (5)  and  (6). 

(c)  The  National  Archives  shall,  on  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  becomes  effective 
and  annually  thereafter,  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  give  public  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  the  Information  sys- 
tems and  files  which  It  maintains,  and  cause 
such  notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Such  notice  shall  Include  at  least 
the  Information  specified  under  section  201 
(c)  (3)  (G),  (I),  and  (J). 

EXCEPTIONS 

Qsc.  205.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  rely  on  any  exemption  in  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  (commonly  known  as  the  Freedom  ol 
Information  Act)  to  withhold  Information 
relating  to  an  individual  otherwise  acces- 
sible to  an  individual  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  the  withholding  of  any  personal 
Information  which  Is  otherwise  required  to 
be  disclosed  by  law  or  any  regulation  there- 
under. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  201(d)  (1)  of 
this  .\ct  shall  not  apply  to  records  collected 
or  furnished  and  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  solely  for  statistical  purposes  or  as 
authorized  by  section  8  of  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

MAILING    LISTS 

Skc.  206.  (a)  An  individual's  name  and 
address  may  not  be  sold  or  rented  by  a 
Federal  agency  unless  such  action  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law.  This  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  the  con- 
fldentl.iMty  of  names  and  addresses  other- 
wise permitted  to  be  made  public. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  of  any  Indivi- 
dual, any  per.";on  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce who  maintains  a  mailing  list  shall 
remove  the  individual's  name  and  address 
from  such  list. 

TITLE  III- -\nSCELLAKEOU3 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Prlvnty  Protection  Commission; 

(2)  the  term  "personal  information" 
means  any  information  that  identifies  or 
describes  any  characteristic  of  an  individual, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  his  education, 
financial  transactions,  medical  history,  crlml-  ' 
nal  or  employment  record,  or  that  affords  a 
basis  for  Inferring  personal  characteristics, 
such  as  finger  and  voice  prints,  photographs, 
IT  things  done  by  or  to  such  individual; 
and  the  record  of  his  presence,  registration, 
or  membership  in  an  organization  or  activity, 
ur  admission  to  an  institution; 

(3)  the  term  "individual"  means  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  through  permanent  residence; 

(4)  the  term  "information  system"  means 
the  total  components  and  operations,  whether 
automated  or  manual,  by  which  personal  In- 
formation, including  name  or  Identifier,  Is 
collected,  stored,  processed,  handled,  or  dis- 
seminated by  an  agency; 

( 5)  the  term  "file"  means  a  record  or 
scries  of  records  contalnUig  personal  Infor- 
mation about  individuals  which  may  be 
maintained  within  an  Information  system; 

(6)  the  term  "data  bank"  means  a  file  or 
series  of  files  pertaining  to  hidlvlduals: 

(7)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  es- 
tablishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
cludes any  officer  or  employee  thereof: 

(8)  the  term  "investigative  information" 
ineai'S  information  associated  with  an  iden- 
tifiable individual  compiled  by — 

(A)  an  agency  in  the  cour.«e  of  conducting 
?.  cTimln,t!  investigation  of  a  specific  crimmal 
act  where  such  investigation  Is  pursuant  to 
a  st.itutory  function  of  the  agency.  Such 
ltifori;-.aiion  may  pertain  to  tli.it  criminal  act 
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and  be  derived  from  reports  of  Informants 
and  Investigators,  or  from  any  type  of  sur- 
veillance. The  term  does  not  Include  criminal 
history  information  nor  does  it  Include  initial 
reports  filed  by  a  law  enforcement  agency 
describing  a  specific  Incident,  Indexed  chron- 
ologically »nd  expressly  required  by  State  or 
Federal  statute  to  l>e  made  public;  or 

(B)  by  an  agency  with  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion which  Is  not  a  law  enforcement  agency 
in  the  course  of  conducting  an  investigation 
of  specific  activity  which  falls  witbm  the 
.Ti>encj'B  regulatory  Jurisdiction.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  an  "agency  with 
regulatory  Jurisdiction"  is  an  agency  which 
Is  empowered  to  enforce  any  Federal  statute 
or  regulation,  the  violation  of  which  subjects 
the  violator  to  criminal  or  civil  penalties^ 

(9)  the  term  "law  enforcement  intelli- 
gence Information"  means  information  asso- 
ciated with  an  identifiable  individual  com- 
piled by  a  law  enforcement  agency  in  the 
course  of  conducting  an  Inrestlgatlon  of  an 
individual  In  anticipation  that  he  may  com- 
mit a  specific  criminal  act.  including  mfor- 
mation deri\-ed  from  reports  of  informants, 
investigators,  or  from  any  type  of  surveil- 
lance. The  term  does  not  Include  criminal 
history  Information  nor  does  it  Include  Ini- 
tial reports  filed  by  a  law  enforcenient  agency 
describing  a  specific  Incident,  indexed  cfaron- 
oloelcaJly  by  incident  and  expressly  required 
by  State  or  Federal  statute  to  be  made  pub- 
lic: 

(10)  the  term  "criminal  history  Informa- 
tion" means  Information  on  aji  individual 
conslstmg  of  notations  of  arrests,  deten- 
tions. Indictments,  informations,  or  other 
lormal  criminal  charges  and  any  disposition 
arl.sing  from  those  arrests,  detentions,  indict- 
ments, mformatlons,  or  charges.  The  term 
bhall  not  Include  an  original  book  of  entry 
or  police  blotter  maintained  by  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  at  the  place  of  an  original 
arrest  or  place  of  detention.  Indexed  clu-ono- 
loglcally  and  required  to  be  made  public,  nor 
shall  it  include  court  records  of  public  crim- 
inal proceedings  indexed  chronologically;  and 

(11)  the  term  "law  enforcement  agency" 
means  an  agency  whose  employees  or  agents 
are  empowered  by  State  or  Federal  law  to 
make  arrests  for  \lolatiou8  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral law. 

CRn(IN.\L    PENALTT 

Scr.  302.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  Federal  agency  who  wlllftU'.y  keeps  an 
information  system  without  meeting  the  no- 
tice requirements  of  this  Act  set  forth  In 
section  201(c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SIO.OOO  to  each  tastance  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
ot  tlie  Commission,  shall  disseminate  any 
personal  information  about  any  individual 
obtained  In  the  cotirse  of  such  oifleer  or  em- 
ployee's duties  In  any  manner  or  for  any 
purx>ose  not  specifically  authorized  by  law 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810.000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  fl\-e  years,  or  both, 
crvn,  remkdies 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  is  denied 
poxiess  to  Iniormatlon  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  bring 
a  civil  action  In  the  appropriate  district  coiu-t 
of  the  United  States  for  damages  or  other 
appropriate  relief  against  the  Federal  agency 
which  denied  access  to  such  information. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  Umted 
States,  or  any  aggrieved  person,  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  agamst  any  person  who  has 
engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  enjoin  such  acts 
o.-  practices. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
01  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
issued  thereunder,  shall  be  liable  to  any 
person  aggrieved  thereby  \i\  an  amovint  eqxtal 
10  the  sum  of — 


(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  an 
Individual: 

(2)  punitive  damages  where  appropriate; 
and 

(8)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  und^'  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

<d)  The  United  States  consents  to  be  sued 
under  this  section  without  limitation  on  the 
amount  In  controversy. 

JUKISOICTION    OF   OISTKICT    COITBIS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determtoe  civil  actions  brought  under  section 
303  of  this  Act  and  may  examine  the  Informa- 
tion In  camera  to  determine  whether  such 
information  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  with- 
held under  any  of  the  exemptions  in  section 
203  of  this  Act.  The  burden  Is  on  the  Federal 
agency  to  sustain  such  action. 

(b)  In  any  action  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
of  a  decision  to  exempt  any  personal  In- 
formation from  any  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
court  may  examine  such  Information  in 
camera  to  determine  whether  B\H;h  informa- 
tion or  any  part  thereof  is  properly  classified 
with  respect  to  national  defense,  foreign 
policy  or  law  enforcement  intelligence  to- 
tormation  or  investigative  information  and 
may  be  exempted  from  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  The  burden  Is  on  the  Federal  agency 
to  sustain  any  claim  that  such  Information 
may  be  so  exempted. 

EFFSCTIIE    DAXi: 

Skc.  306.  Tliis  Act  shall  become  eSecUve 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  except 
that  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

ACTHOnlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Slc.  30G.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  previsions  of  tills  Act. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
committee  had  reported  the  bill,  the 
committee  staflf  worked  out  a  number  of 
amendments  -vith  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  also  other 
perfecting  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  at  this  time  and  ask  they  be 
voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  CFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  tlie  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  21  immediately  after  the 
period  insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
"A  svihpeaa  shall  be  Issued  only  upon  an 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. ". 

On  page  31,  line  1,  strike  out  "travel, 
hotel,  and  entertainment  pes-"  and  Insert 
in  Itcu  thereof  "cable  television  and  other 
telecommunications  media,  travel,  hotel, 
and  entertainment  res-". 

On  page  33.  line  10,  strike  out  all  after 
"(1)"  up  to  the  semicolon  on  line  13,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ttoe  follou'lng:  "insure 
that  personal  information  maintained  In 
the  system  or  file  Is  accurate,  complete, 
timely,  and  relevaiit  to  the  purpose  for 
whlcli  it  ts  collected  or  maintained  by  the 
agency  at  the  time  any  access  is  granted  to 
the  fiie,  material  is  added  to  or  tAkeu  from 
the  file,  or  at  any  time  it  Is  used  to  make 
a  determination  affecting  th^  subject  of  the 
file."  i 

On  page  34,  line  22,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  ton  line  24.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •'Such 
information  is  relevant  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  statutory  purpose  of  the  agency." 

On  age  37,  line  15,  strike  out  aU  through 
the  semicolon  on  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(D)  to  know  the  sources  of  personal  In- 
formation (I)  unless  the  confidentiality  of 
ary  sonrce  iis  r»"iu'.red  by  Fl^tute,  then  the 


right  to  know  the  nature  of  such  source;  or 
(U)  unless  investigative  material  used  to  de- 
termine the  suitability.  eiigitoiUty,  or  qualifl- 
caUons  for  Federal  civilian  etnployi&ent.  mil- 
itary »ervloe.  Federal  couiracj.s.  or  aoceae  to 
cUiGSifi«d  iBformatlon.  U  oooipUed  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  in  pursuit  of  an  auUiorized  m- 
\estlgati\-e  responstbUity,  and  m  tbe  course 
of  compiling  such  materials.  Information 
prejudicial  to  the  subject  of  tbe  Investiga- 
tion is  reveaied  U:rou^  a  source  who  fur- 
nishes such  information  to  the  Oov^rnmeut 
under  the  express  provision  that  the  identity 
of  the  source  will  be  held  in  confidence,  and 
where  the  disclosure  of  such  Information 
would  identify  and  be  prejudicial  to  the 
righu  of  the  confidential  source,  then  tbe 
right  to  know  the  nature  of  such  information 
and  to  examine  that  information  if  it  is 
found  to  b<t  material  or  relevant  to  an  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceeding  by  a  Fed- 
eral Jtidge  or  Federal  administrative  officer. 
Provided,  that  investigative  material  shall 
not  be  made  a\°allable  to  promotion  boards 
which  are  empowered  to  promote  or  advance 
individuals  in  Federal  employment,  except 
when  the  appointment  would  be  from  a  non- 
critical  to  a.  critical  secur.ty  (>a&itlon." 

On  page  38.  line  15.  after  "relevant"  strike 
the  comma  and  Insert  the  I'oUowing:  "to 
a  statutory  purpose  of  the  agency.". 

On  page  3d.  line  5,  strike  out  all  after  "(Fi " 
through  line  8.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tiie 
following.  "Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  from  an  Individual  making 
a  request  concerning  personal  informatiou. 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
request  and  notify  the  individual  of  the  de- 
termination and  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
a  hearing  before  an  oJBeial  of  the  agency 
w-lilch  shall  if  requested  by  the  indiridiiai, 
be  conducted  as  foCows:". 

On  ptcge  39.  line  9,  Immediately  after  "t»ear- 
mg"  lufiert  "^taall  be  coiidnfted  In  an  expe- 
ditious manner  to  resolve  the  dispute 
promptly  and". 

On  page  39.  line  10.  strike  oat  "at  which 
time"  and  Insert  the  followmg: 

"and,  unless  the  Individual  requests  a  for- 
nial  hearing,  shall  be  conducted  on  an  In- 
formal basis,  except  that". 

On  page  39,  line  11,  strike  out  "appeal" 
nnd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "appear". 

On  page  89.  line  22.  immediately  after 
'reviewable"  insert  "de  novo". 

On  page  39,  between  Unes  23  and  24.  In- 
iert  the  following:  "An  agency  may,  for  good 
cause,  extend  the  time  for  making  a  deterim- 
natlon  under  tMs  subparagraph.  The  Indl- 
v  idnal  affected  by  sach  an  extension  shall  be 
uiven  notice  of  the  extension  ai.d  U.e  resson 
therefore." 

On  page  39.  Mne  2S.  Immediately  alter 
"agreement"  Insert  "for",  and. 

On  page  40,  line  1,  Immediately  before  ~of" 
Insert  ",  or  the  operation  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  agency  ". 

On  page  40,  line  2,  stilke  out  "or"  the 
second  time  it  appears  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  40.  line  8,  tmraedlately  after 
"alteration"  insert  ",  or  the  operation  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  agency". 

On  page  *2.  line  19,  strike  out  "or  tbe 
recipient". 

On  page  42.  lii^  21,  strike  out  "201(b)  (4) 
and  section". 

On  page  43.  line  6,  strike  out  "research 
or  reporting"  and  Insert  in  lieu  tliereof  *'!•- 
porttag  or  research". 

On  page  43.  line  10,  strike  out  "safety,  or 
identification"  and  insert  in  Ueu  tlkereof  "or 
safety". 

On  page  43.  line  13,  strike  out  all  through 
the  period  on  Itae  17. 

On  page  43,  line  18,  strike  out  "(d)"  an4 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  ". 

On  page  44.  line  1.  strike  out  "(•)"  aad 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  44.  line  12.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  !ii  Hen  thereof  "(e)". 
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On  page  45,  Hue  2,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  after  the  colon  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "Provided  that  investigatory 
records  shall  be  exempted  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  production  of  such  records  would 

(A)  interfere  with  enforcement  proceedings, 

(B)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial 
or  an  Impartial  adjudication.  (C)  dlscloee 
the  identity  of  a  confldentleJ  source,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  record  compiled  by  a  criminal 
law  enforcement  authority  in  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investigation,  or  by  an  agency  con- 
ducting a  lawful  national  security  intelli- 
gence investigation,  confidential  information 
furnished  only  by  the  confidential  source, 
(E)  disclose  confidential  Investigative  tech- 
niques and  procedures  which  are  not  other- 
wise generally  known  outside  the  agency,  or 
(P)  endangers  the  life  or  physical  safety  of 
law  enforcement  personnel." 

On  page  47,  line  7,  strike  out  "section 
201(c)(3)  (O),  (I),  and  (J)"  und  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  202(c)(3)  (A),  (B). 
(D),  (E).  (P),  (G).  (I),  and  (J)." 

On  page  47,  between  lines  23  and  24,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  testing  or  examination 
material  used  solely  to  determine  individual 
qualifications  for  appointment  or  promotion 
in  the  Federal  service  if  the  disclosure  of  such 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en  unless  the  confidentiality  of  such  sources  is 

bloc.  required  by  statute.  In  any  other  instance, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  to  however,  agencies  would  be  required  under 

the  disthiguished  Senator  from  Connect-  l^^  i^*'*  *°  ^^^^  available  to  the  subject  of 

icut  with  the  understanding  I  do  not  jdenu'v  "SLT  «^rd  1.a''J.« '[n  f^f'L'  *°f 

fherpbv  Insp  mv  riohf  tr^  tho  flnnr  laenti^y  those  third  parties  in   the   record. 

»i5    wr^^lrf    w    to  the  floor.  whUe  this  requirement  Is  not  without  merit 

Mr.   WEICKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  the  civil  Service  Commission  and  other  agen- 

unanimous      consent      that      Mr.      Bob  cles  express  concern  that  confidentiality  is 


Dotchin,  Geoffrey  Baker,  and  John  Har- 
vey of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
nious  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  which  explains 
in  detail  the  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
the  Senate  has  just  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Amendmfnts  to  the  FEorRAi,  Priv.\cy  Act 

Attached  are  both  technical  and  substau- 


f^^-l!?.^  """l"*  ^f ""P*"*"!*^  **^®  objectivity      tive  Committee  amendments  to  S.  3418  which 

have  been  drafted  since  this  legislation  was 
reported  August  20  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  These  amendments 
reflect  an  effort  to  improve  8.  3418  and  in 
part  are  based  upon  suggestions  offered  by 
OMB  director,  Roy  Ash  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Frvln  dated  September  18,  1974. 

TfcCHNlCAL    AND    SIJBSTANTIVE    COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS 

1.  Section  106(a)(1)  on  page  26,  line  21. 
It  was  intended  In  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Government  (derations  Committee  that 
no  subpoena  shall  be  issued  by  tlie  Federal 
Privacy  Protecton  Commission  xnilees  it  was 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  by  all  members 
of  the  Commission.  WhUe  this  point  was 
covered  indirectly  in  another  section  govern- 
ing action  by  the  Commission,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  clear  up  any  ambiguity  with  an 
amendment  which  specfically  states  that  re- 
quirement. 

2.  Section  201(b)(1)  on  page  33,  line  10. 
As  reported  the  bill  requires  that  informa- 
tion maintained  In  agency  systems  or  files 
be  accurate,  complete,  timely,  and  relevant. 
Under  these  standards  agencies  would  be 
required  to  search  through  all  of  their  files 
and  clean  out  any  "dirty",  inaccurate,  or  Ir- 
relevant material.  In  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  administrative  burden  of  such  a  require- 
ment thia  amendment  proposes  to  require 
the  "cleaning  up"  of  files  at  the  time  any 


or  fairness  of   the   testing  or  examination 
process.". 

On  page  48,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

BEGVLATIONS 

Sec.  207.  Each  Federal  agency  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  whicli  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  standards,  safe- 
guards, and  access  requirements  of  this  title 
and  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  52,  line  S.  strike  out  "$10,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,000." 

On  page  62,  line  6,  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "two". 

On  page  52,  imes  22  and  23,  strike  out  "has 
engaged,  is  engaged,"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof    "is   engaged. 

On  page  53,  line  1,  strike  out  "Any"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "liable"  on  line  3, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'The  United  States  shall  l>e  hable  for  the 
actions  or  omissions  of  any  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  CKivemment  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  issued  thereunder  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private 
individual  under  like  circumstances". 

On  page  53,  line  12,  immediately  after  the 


f 


necessary  in  soliciting  candid  comments  dur- 
ing background  investigations  of  persons  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  employment 
for  military  service,  to  receive  Federal  con- 
tracts or  to  gain  access  to  classified  materials. 
Should  It  be  decided  that  protection  is 
needed  for  certain  third  party  comments,  the 
attached  amendments  Include  a  fairly  re- 
strictive draft  amendment  which  would,  in 
a  case  where  discloevwe  of  third  party  infor- 
mation would  identify  and  be  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  the  confidential  source,  permit 
the  subject  of  the  file  to  know  only  the 
nature  of  the  Information  provided.  How- 
ever, if  the  Information  were  to  be  fotind 
material  or  relevant  to  an  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  the  Judge  or  federal  ad- 
ministrative offlcer  could  make  it  available 
to  the  subject  of  the  file.  A  further  proviso 
would  require  that  such  investigative  ma- 
terial could  not  be  made  available  to  pro- 
motion boards  unless  the  appointment  under 
consideration  would  be  from  a  non-critical 
to  a  critical  security  position. 

5.  Section  201(d)  (2)  (P)  on  page  39.  line  5. 
As  the  bill  was  reported,  there  was  no  time 
limit  for  the  agency  to  respond  to  an  Initial 
request  for  information  about  his  file.  This 
amendment  would  set  a  limit  for  sixty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  from  an  Individual  re- 
questing certain  personal  Information  for 
the  agency  to  make  a  determination  with 
resp)ect  to  such  request  and  notify  the  in- 
dividual whether  the  agency  will  provide  the 
information  and  of  his  right  to  a  hearing 
within  the  agency. 

6.  Section  201(d)  (2)  (P)  on  page  39.  Unes 
9  and  10.  These  amendments  require  the 
agency  to  conduct  hearings  in  an  expeditious 
manner  and  permit  the  individual  to  request 
either  a  formal  or  informal  hearing  before 
the  agency  regarding  requests  to  challenge 
certain  information  within  a  file. 

7.  Section  201(d)  (2)  (P)  (Ui)  on  page  39, 
line  22.  This  amendment  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  review  a  petition  to 
challenge  personal  data  In  a  <i«  tiopo  pro- 
ceeding. This  is  a  technical  amendment — 
albeit  an  important  one — since  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  appeals  would  be  de  novo 
in  fact  was  so  discussed  In  the  Committee 
report.  The  actual  wording  was  merely  left 
out  of  the  final  draft. 

8.  Section  201(e)  on  page  40,  line  1.  11  was 
felt  that  an  amendment  was  needed  to  per- 
mit agencies  to  extend  the  safeguards  of  thU 


against  the  United  States  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  the  exclusive 
remedy  for  the  wrongful  action  or  omission 
of  any  offlcer  or  employee." 

On  page  47,  between  lines  23  and  24.  in- 
sert the  following: 


ernment  contractors  or  granteee,  in  those 
limited  situations  covered  by  the  bill  where 
the  contract  or  grant  is  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  creating  or  altering  an  information 
system,  to  the  additional  case  where  the  con- 
tract or  grant  might  specifically  be  for  the 
operation  by  or  on  l>ehalf  of  the  agency.  Ap- 
parently, Federal  agencies  do  contract  with 
private  firms  on  a  regular  basis  for  the  use 
of  data  processing  and  information  faculties 
and  this  coverage  Ls  therefore  necessary. 
9.  Section  202(b)  on  page  42.  line  21.  Strike 


period  iMert^ the  following:  "A  civu  action  access  Is  granted  to  a  file,  material  Is  added  to     ^,*^i_ff„**^^fl!!f*^°'"_^':^'*_^"*' '?*'*'. .^^ 

"    "  "■    ■  or  taken  from  a  file,  or  at  any  time  the  file  ia 

used  to  make  a  determination  affecting  the 
subject  of  the  file. 

There  may  be  an  AdmlnlBtration  amend- 
ment which  would  seek  to  require  the  clean- 

,  .,  ,._.  1"«  up  of  files  only  at  the  time  a  determina- 

(d)     The  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  tlie     tion  Is  made  affecting  the  subject  of  the  file 

exception  of  Sections  201  (a)  (2) ,  201(b)   (f ) .  a  much  weaker  standard  than  proposed  here 

(3),  (4),  (6),  (6).  and  (7).  201(c)  (2).  20/(c)  3.  Section  201(b)(7)   on  page  34.  line  22 

(3)   (A).  (B),  (D),  and  (P).  and  202(a)    (2)  This  section  would  prohibit  agencies  from 

and   (3)   shall  not  apply  to  foreign  lutein-  establishing  programs  to  collect  or  maintoln 

gence  Information  systems  or  to  systems  of  Information  about  how  individuals  exercise           »  »^           ^                       - 

personal   information   involving   inteUigence  First    Amendment    rights.    An    exception    is      »"'*"«  w«ras -^OKb)  (4)  and  Section".  Un 

sources  and  methods  designed  for  protection  provided  if  an  agency  head  specifically  deter-      Xf^     ,       general   section,   an   agency  would 

from  unauthorized  dlsclo.sure  pursuant  to  50  "^^^  that  the  program  U  required  for  the      ^^^      .*         ,'i  »      <^J^nt  of  an  individual 

U.S.C.A.  403."  administration  of  a  statute  which  the  airencv      P.    «           **"  **  tran.sfer  information  out  of 

.,      „,  is  charged  with  admlnlsterinK  It  seemed  that                  *  *'**'"'  ♦*>»'  individual  to  offices  and 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  state  to  the  Sen-  a  much  tighter  standard  would  be  that  used     ^'"P'^'J'***  «'   ^he   agency   in   the   ordinary 

ate    that    none    of    these    amendments  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Act  which  would     ^^^^  °^  their  duties;  to  the  Bureau  of  the 

makes  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  P*'"'^t  an  exception  only  when  "such  m-     S^"t."r^Ju,^t!r^,T'  "  f*"!"  °^  ^"T""^  ""***' 

biU.  They  merely  clarify  certain  secUo^'  "TrSutryTurrJTof  "tt.Trn^cr "'^^"^     ""  ^t^Z tl^  r^iJ^T^^.r^T^oH 

and  make  certain  adjustments  to  satisfy  4^To^Z^^^^uS^ny^Z^^^',  u        ™*"°"  P"''"i«'   *'»  »>«  »««»  o°'y  »«  • 

some  of  the  requests  made  by  Uie  Office  .s   tm^  ^^f.^„  ~L  V       *^^  ^^    ^''  ""*     statistical  record;   or  whether  it  ts  a  com- 

of  ManagemeivtandBudKet  ILJ  ,L   f        «<l«i«8  ^hat  agencies  dls-      peuing  circum«ance  affecting  the  health  or 

UI  «iauagement  ana  Budget.  close    the    sources    of    personal    information      .safety  of  rhe  subject  of  the  file.  A.s  reported. 
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the  bin  would  also  excuse  the  agency  In  the 
Bforemeniloned  circumstances  from  record- 
ing the  persons  or  agencies  to  whom  the  In- 
formation was  distributed.  On  reflection.  It 
was  determined  that  this  would  not  be  a 
desirable  feature  and  that  aU  dlsclooupes  of 
informatloD  outside  of  tb«  file  should  be 
recorded-. 

10.  Sectton  20S(b)  on  page  45,  line  10.  In 
i.he  bill  as  recorded  criminal  Investlg&tlv* 
Information  would  have  had  to  be  released 
after  a  period  necessary  to  commence  crlml- 
■LAl  prosecution.  It  was  felt  that  the  languTjgo 
of  the  Hart  Amendment,  adopted  when  the 
Congress  passed  the  recent  Amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Informattoo  Act,  was  a  much 
more  ^>ecUic  and  carefully  drawn  provision 
for  the  ultimate  release  of  criminal  luvestl- 
gatl\-e  records  and  that  Us  language  be  sub- 
stituted here  sloce  It  bad  Already  received 
Justice   Department   approval. 

11.  Section  205  on  page  47,  between  lines 
23  and  24.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
made  what  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  request 
that  the  Act  not  permit  the  disclosure  of 
testing  or  examination  material  used  solely 
to  determine  qualifications  of  an  Individual 
for  appolntmesit  or  promatloji  In  Uie  Federal 
servloe.  la  those  Lnstauces  where  the  dis- 
closure of  that  material  would  compromise 
the  testlr^  of  examination  process — In  other 
words,  where  the  release  of  test  scores  would 
permit  the  transfer  of  th«*  information  out- 
side an  agency  and  require  the  frequent 
changing  of  Civil  Service  Commission  exama. 

12.  Section  307.  ThU  would  be  a  new  sec- 
tion adding  a  specific  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  this 
Act,  within  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Act  l>ecomes  effective — this  would 
be  one  year  and  six  months  after  the  bill  Is 
signed  Into  law — would  be  required  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  Implement  the  stand- 
ards^ safeguards,  and  access  requirements  of 
the  Act. 

13.  Section  803(e)  on  page  S3,  line  1  and 
On  page  52.  line  5.  strike  out  "410,000"  and 

civil  liabUlty  onder  the  Act  runs  against  an 
individual  exaployee  of  a  Federal  agency  who 
might  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  a 
rule  Issued  thereunder.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  tills  Is  an  uiiusual  {M-ovision  and  that 
civil  liabihtles  sbould  run  only  against  the 
agency  itself.  An  Individual  suin^  under  the 
Act,  however,  should  be  able  to  recover  both 
actual  and  general  damages  and  there  should 
be  Included  a  i>rovlslon  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages of  say  •1..000  Into  the  assessed  against 
the  agency  for  a  violation  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  tlilnk  this 
bill  as  amended  by  the  amendments  just 
adopted,  as  well  as  by  the  committee 
substitute,  constitutes  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3418  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  months  of  work  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  fashion  legislation  that  tv-ill 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  gathering,  use,  and 
disclosure  of  information  about  them  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  might  also 
add  Inferentlally  that  ttiis  bill  also  rep- 
resents tlie  culmination  of  many  years 
of  woi'k  by  tlie  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  two 
members  of  the  committee  in  particu- 
lar—Senator Percy  of  Illinois,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  Senator 
MtsKiE  of  Maine,  Uie  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovei'nmental 
Relations. 

Seiiator  Pei£y  supplied  much  of  tlie 
liiitiative  behind  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  and  much  of  the  manpower  behind 
its  development  in  the  committee. 


Senator  Muskie's  contributions  to  the 
the  bill  have  been  Invaluaiile.  He  and  his 
able  staff  on  tiie  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergoremmental  Relations  have  tieen 
largely  responsible  for  the  reasonable 
and  sensible  approach  that  is  embodied 
in  the  bill  before  us  totiay. 

Of  course,  praise  must  go  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  WiUaout  their  many  vaJu- 
abie  contributions,  we  would  have  been 
unable  to  develop  the  sensible  bill  that 
the  committee  reported  unanimously  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3418  establi^es  a 
Federal  Privacy  Oommission  and  pro- 
vides for  safeguards  and  staodaixls  wiiich 
Federal  agencies  must  follow  in  the  col- 
lection, maintenance,  and  dissemination 
of  information  about  individual  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  bill  applies  to  the  d^Hutments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  executive 
branch. 

In  addition,  a  d^iartment  or  agency 
may  apply  its  provisions  to  a  personal 
data  bank  or  a  personal  information 
system  whicli  is  specifically  created  or 
suljstantially  altered  throi^  a  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  with  that  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

The  reforms  wiouglit  by  S.  3418  have 
been  a  tong  time  coming.  This  is  time  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  principles  it  im- 
plements, of  fair,  honest,  and  responsible 
behavior  by  Goverament  toward  its  citi- 
rens.  are  tliose  recognized  values  of 
Western  jurisprudence  arxi  democratic 
constitutional  go\^mment.  More  impor- 
tant, they  are  the  principles  upon  which 
oiu-  own  Constitution  rests.  Their  re- 
statement as  legislative  guarantees  are 
vital  today. 

Somehow,  the  varied  and  wide-rang- 
ing functions  which  have  been  thrust 
very  rapidly  upon  the  Federal  manage- 
ment machinery  of  an  earlier  time,  have 
left  great  loopholes  for  the  gathering, 
use  and  disclosure  of  information  about 
Americans  in  ways  and  for  reasons  that 
should  give  us  serious  pause.  The  advent 
of  computer  technology  and  new  ways 
of  Information  storage  and  sharing 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  provide  new  services  and  to  carry 
out  new  programs,  have  also  encouraged 
the  extension  of  some  practices  of  doubt- 
ful wisdom  or  constitutionality.  These 
practices  have  been  sanctioned  or  tole- 
rated by  administrations  regardless  of 
the  party  in  power.  For  this  reason  the 
concern  over  the  resulting  tlireats  to 
freedom  has  brought  complaints  to  Con- 
gress from  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

These  complaints  have  been  examined 
by  congressional  committees,  special 
Government  studies,  commissions, 
boards,  and  groups.  Tliey  ha  e  been  ex- 
amined by  private  organizations  and 
professional  associations.  Throughout 
our  land,  the  subject  of  privacy  has  been 
debated  as  it  appUes  for  all  citizens  and 
as  it  applies  to  the  needs  of  sjWcial 
groups. 

Ml".  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  very  little  left  to  debate.  I  believe 
S.  3418  contains  the  minimum  recom- 
mendations made  for  protecting  privacy 
and  for  establishing  constitutional  rules 
for  Government's  use  of  coniputer  tech- 
nologj'  for  personal  data  sys^em.s. 


This  bill  provides  an  information  bill 
of  rights  for  the  citizen  and  a  code  of 
fair  information  practice  for  the  depart- 
ment* and  agencies  oi  the  executive 
branch.  There  have  been  many  bills  in- 
troduced to  protect  the  privacy  of  certain 
groopE  of  citizens.  S.  3418  is  legislation 
aimed  at  protecting  the  privacy  of  all 
Americans,  whenever  the  Federal  Gov- 
einraent  collects,  keeps,  or  uses  personal 
information  from  or  about  them. 

Although  many  witnesses  have  said 
that  the  disclosures  of  Watergate  high- 
lighted the  need  for  this  i>ill,  the  com- 
mittee report  makes  clear  that  the  bill  is 
based  on  long-standing  complaints  of 
governmental  threats  to  privacy  which 
will  haunt  Americans  in  the  yeais  ahead 
unless  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  pur- 
pose of  tlie  bill  is  to: 

Promo^  gOTemmeatal  ttepect  (or  tiie  pri- 
vacy of  dUzens  by  requiting  aU  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  tbe  executive  branch 
and  their  employees  to  observe  certain  con- 
stitutional rules  in  the  computertzatlon. 
collectton,  management,  tise  and  disclosure 
of  personal   information  abont   tndtrUiuals. 

It  is  to  promote  acoountabOlty.  rcBpon- 
sibUlty,  legislative  oversight,  aad  open  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  use  of  con\- 
put«'  technology  la  Xiie  personal  informa- 
tion systems  and  data  banks  of  the  Federal 
government  and  with  respect  to  all  of  Its 
other  mftni^al  or  mechanized  flies. 

It  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  k!nd  of  Il- 
legal, UTrwlse,  ov«r-broad.  Investigation  and 
reoord  surreal  ance  of  law-abMling  dUzenc 
which  has  restilted  In  reoent  years  from 
actions  of  some  over-zealous  iavestigalois, 
from  the  curiosity  of  some  government  ad- 
ministrators, and  from  the  wTongftil  dis- 
closure and  use  of  personal  flics  lield  by 
Federal  agencies. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  secret  fratb«rhig  of 
information  or  the  creation  of  secret  In- 
formation  systems  or  data  banb  on  Amer- 
icans by  em;doyee*  of  the  departtnents  and 
agencies  of  the  Eisecutlve  bcancii. 

It  Is  designed  to  set  In  motion  a  long- 
overdue  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  acquire  and  retain  per- 
sonal Information  on  Amertcans,  by  requiring 
stricter  review  within  agencies  or  criteria 
for  collection  and  retention  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

It  U  also  to  prooK^te  observance  of  >-*Iued 
principles  of  fairness  and  individual  privacy 
by  those  who  develop,  operate  and  admlnla- 
ter  other  major  Instltntional  and  oiganlza- 
tlonal  data  baiiks  of  government  and  society. 

The  bill  accomplishes  the?'  piu-poses 
in  five  major  ways; 

First,  title  I  of  the  bili  estabiishes  an 
independent  Privacy  Protection  Commis- 
sion with  subpena  power  and  authority 
to  receive  and  investigate  charges  of  vio- 
lations of  the  act  and  report  them  to  the 
proper  officials;  to  develop  mode!  gu-.le- 
iines  and  assist  agen.^  s  in  implementing 
the  act;  and  to  alert  the  President  and 
Congress  to  proposed  Federal  infoima- 
tion  progi'ams  and  data  i.  uiks  which  de- 
viate from  the  standards  and  require- 
ments of  the  act 

The  Conmiission  is  also  directed  to 
make  a  study  of  the  .ajor  dat^  banks 
and  computerized  information  systems 
of  other  governmental  agencies  and  of 
private  organizations  and  to  recou^mend 
any  changes  in  the  law  govemint  their 
practices,  including  the  application  of  all 
or  part  of  this  legislation  In  order  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  the  individual. 
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Second,  it  requires  agencies  to  give  de- 
tailed notice  of  the  nature  and  uses  of 
their  personal  data  banks  and  informa- 
tion systems  and  their  computer  re- 
sources. 11  requires  the  new  Privacy 
Commission  to  maintain  and  publish  a 
directory  for  the  public  of  Federal  data 
banks  and  personal  information  systems, 
a  citizen's  «ruide  to  personal  files;  to  ex- 
amine executive  branch  proposals  for 
new  personal  data  banks  and  systems, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent If  they  adversely  affect  privacy  and 
individual  rights.  It  penalizes  those  who 
keep  secret  such  a  pe.sonal  information 
system  or  data  bank. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  certain  mini- 
mum information-gatherlMg  standards 
for  all  agencies  to  protect  the  privacy  and 
due  process  rights  of  the  individual  and 
to  assure  that  surrender  of  personal  In- 
formation Is  made  with  informed  con- 
sent or  with  some  guarantees  of  the  uses 
and  confidentiality  of  the  information. 
To  this  end,  it  charges  agencies  to  do 
the  following  things: 

To  collect,  solicit,  and  maintain  only 
personal  Information  that  is  relevant 
and  and  necessary  for  a  statutory  pur- 
pose of  the  agency; 

To  prevent  heai-say  and  inaccuracies 
by  collecting  information  directly  from 
the  person  involved  as  far  as  practicable; 
To  inform  people  requested  or  required 
to  reveal  infoi-matlon  about  themselves 
whether  their  disclosure  is  mandatory  or 
voluntaiT,  what  uses  and  penalties  are 
involved  and  what  confidentiality  guar- 
antees surround  the  data  once  Govern- 
ment acquires  it;  and 

To  establish  no  program  for  collecting 
or  maintaining  Infonnation  on  how  peo- 
ple exercise  first  amendment  rights 
without  a  strict  reviewing  process  based 
on  a  statutory  duty. 

Fourth,  tlUe  n  of  the  bUl  establishes 
certain  minimum  standards  for  handling 
and  processing  personal  information 
maintained  in  the  data  banks  and  sys- 
tems of  the  executive  branch;  for  pre- 
serving the  security  of  the  computerized 
or  manual  system;  and  for  safeguarding 
the  confidentiality  of  the  Infoi-matlon. 
To  this  end,  it  requires  every  department 
and  agency  to  Insure,  by  whatever  steps 
they  deem  necessary : 

That  the  infonnation  they  keep,  dis- 
close or  circulate  about  citizens  is  as  ac- 
curate, complete,  timely  and  relevant  to 
the  agency's  needs  as  possible. 

That  they  refrain  from  disclosing  it 
within  an  agency  unless  necessary  for 
employee  duties,  or  from  making  it  avail- 
able outside  the  agency  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  individual  and  proper  guar- 
antees for  confidentiality,  unless  pur- 
suant to  open  records  laws  or  unless  it 
is  for  certain  law  enforcement  or  other 
pui-poses  which  are  cited  In  the  bill. 

That  they  establish  rules  of  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  ethical  and  legal  obli- 
gations of  all  employees  and  othei-s  In- 
volved in  handling  personal  data,  and 
take  action  to  instruct  all  employees  of 
such  duties  and  of  the  requirements  of 
thifi  act. 

That  they  issue  appropriate  adminis- 
trative orders,  provide  pereonnel  sanc- 
tions, and  establish  appropriate  tech- 
nical and  physical  .safeguards  to  insure 


the  security  of  the  Information  systems 
and  the  confidentiality  of  the  data. 

That  they  not  sell  or  rent  the  names 
and  addresses  of  people  whose  files  they 
hold. 

That  a  person  may,  upon  request,  have 
his  or  her  name  removed  from  a  mailing 
list  maintained  by  a  private  organiza- 
tion. 

That  agencies  make  an  effort  to  notify 
a  person  before  surrendering  personal 
data  in  response  to  compulsory  legal 
process. 

That  tliey  take  positive  steps  to  assure 
that  the  technological  features  of  their 
automated  data  systems  reflect  the  needs 
of  Government  to  prevent  unauthorized 
access  and  dl3semination. 

That  they  report  to  the  Commission 
and  to  Congress  when  they  propose  cen- 
tralizing computer  resources  and  facili- 
ties involving  storage,  processing,  or  use 
of  personal  Information. 

Fifth,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
these  legislative  restraints,  the  bill  pro- 
vides administrative  and  judicial  ma- 
chinery for  oversight  and  for  civil  rem- 
edy of  violations.  To  this  end,  the  bill 
gives  the  individual  the  rights,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  to  be  told  upon  request 
whether  or  not  there  is  Government  in- 
formation on  him  or  her,  to  have  access 
to  it  to  deteiTOine  its  accuracy  and  rele- 
vance, and  to  challenge  it  with  a  hearing 
upon  request,  and  with  Judicial  review 
in  the  Federal  court — section  201(d). 

The  provisions  of  title  HI  establish 
judicial  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  through  the  courts  by  individuals 
and  organizations  in  civil  actions  chal- 
lenging denial  of  access  to  personal  in- 
fonnation or  throtigh  civil  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  aiiy  aggrieved  per- 
son to  enjoin  violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Report  No. 
93-1183  contains  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
commend  this  analysis  to  critics  of  this 
proposal. 

I  believe  the  committee's  careful  ex- 
planation of  the  background  and  pur- 
pose of  the  text  of  the  bill  provides  a  sat- 
isfactory response  to  most  questions 
about  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

In  many  instances,  this  language  re- 
flects testimony  and  advice  from  wit- 
nesses, expert  consultants,  and  advisers, 
as  well  as  consultation  with  agencies  and 
groups  concerned  about  the  possible  im- 
pact of  the  legislation. 

EXECUTIVE    BRANCH    VIEWS 

The  bill  has  been  revised  to  deal  with 
some  legitimate  problems  raised  by  some 
private  organizations  and  by  some  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Despite  these  extensive  revisions,  some 
in  the  Federal  Government  still  see  legal 
ghosts..  From  the  administration's 
lengthy  list  of  objections  to  S.  3418.  It 
almost  appears  that  nothing  but  deletion 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
satisfy  some  people  in  the  executive 
brancli. 

Mr.  Philip  Buchen  te.stified  before  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  White  House 
Domestic  Council  on  Privacy.  The  bur- 
den of  his  testimony  was  that  the  prob- 
lems of  privacy  and  confidentiality  are 
.so  varied  pnd  complex  that  thej'  are  be- 


yond the  legislative  capacities  of  Con- 
gi'ess  to  address  in  a  comprehensive  bill 
Imposing  similar  standards  on  all  agen- 
cies. 

I  disagree  with  tliose  who  hold  this 
view.  I  beUeve  the  need  has  been  demon- 
strated for  a  rule  of  law  concerning  the 
technology,  policies,  and  practices  of 
Government  which  affect  the  freedoms 
of  Americans. 

The  committee  asked  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  a  report  on 
S.  3418.  They  replied  with  a  draft  of  a 
bill  which  represented  their  approach  to 
these  "complex"  mattei-s,  by  doing  Uttle 
more  than  affording  the  individual  the 
opportunity  to  challenge  inaccurate  in- 
formation used  to  make  a  decision  about 
the  person. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  response 
to  the  administration  views  and  to  this 
counterproposal  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  16  as  follows: 
The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  effective 
legislation  must  provide  standards  for  and 
limitations  on  the  information  power  of 
Kovernment.  Providing  a  right  of  access  and 
challenge  to  records.  whUe  important,  1k 
not  sufficient  legislative  solution  to  threats 
to  privacy.  Contrary  to  the  views  of  Admin- 
istration spokesmen,  it  is  not  enough  to 
tell  agencies  to  gather  and  keep  only  data 
which  is  reliable  by  their  rights  for  what- 
ever they  determine  is  their  intended  use. 
and  then  to  pit  the  Individual  against  gov- 
ernment, armed  only  with  a  power  to  inspect 
his  file,  and  a  right  to  challenge  It  In  court 
if  he  has  the  resources  and  the  will  to  do 
so. 

To  leave  the  situation  there  is  to  shirk 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  freedom 
from  the  incursions  by  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  government  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fair  and  responsible  use  of  that 
power.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee  deems 
especially  vital  the  restrictions  in  section  201 
which  deal  with  what  data  are  collected  and 
by  what  means.  For  this  reason,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Privacy  Commission  is  es- 
sential as  an  aid  to  enforcement  and  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  President,  a  month  after  this  bill 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  we  re- 
ceived a  second  communication  concern- 
ing S.  3418  from  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  Director 
of  the  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  He  expressed  concern  about 
tlie  wisdom  of  passing  the  bill  in  its 
pre.sent  state. 

His  first  objection  was  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector.  This  cover- 
age has  now  been  deleted. 

His  second  objection  was  that  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Independent  agency  to  im- 
plement the  act  was  vuinecessary  and 
counterproductive,  and  would  fragment 
responsibility.  He  advised  us  to  delete 
title  I  of  the  bill  establishing  the  Privacy 
Commission,  and  "thus  let  the  agencies 
police  themselves." 

It  is,  however,  the  judgment  of  tlie 
committee  that  such  a  Commission  i.s 
neces-sai-y  to  a.ssist  in  implementing  the 
bill,  to  police  violations,  and  to  a.s.sLst 
both  Con^sress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  controlling  the  Federal  Government'.*; 
incursions  of  the  privacy  of  Americans. 
Clearly,  responsibility  could  not  be  more 
fragmented  than  has  been  demonstrated 
in  recent  .vears.  The  Commission's  efforts 
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would  coordinate  efforts  to  protect  pri- 
vacy and  would  develop  the  kind  of  sys- 
tematic reporting  and  information  to 
allow  all  branches  of  Government  and  all 
levels  of  Goverrunent  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  them  by  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  this  country. 

The  White  House  also  objected  to  sec- 
tion 201(a)(3)  which  requires  the  de- 
partment or  agency  to  tell  the  person 
requested  or  ordered  to  disclose  informa- 
tion, whether  that  disclosure  is  manda- 
tory or  voluntary,  what  penalties  or  con- 
sequences will  result  from  nondisclosure, 
and  what  confidentiality  rules  will  gov- 
ern the  response. 

Administration  spokesmen  felt  this 
would  have  "the  adverse  effect  of  en- 
couraging coercive  data-gathering  prac- 
tices by  emphasizing  the  penalties  of  not 
answering  a  request." 

In  my  view,  this  argument  is  on  a  par 
with  old-fashioned  horsetrading.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  answered  it  at 
length  on  pages  48  and  49  of  tlie  com- 
mittee report. 

The  administration  also  objected  to 
section  201(b)(1)  which  established  for 
the  first  time  a  standard  for  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  quality  of 
their  management  of  personal  records. 
It  is  a  management  principle  which  has 
been  largely  ignored  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government's  size  and 
services.  With  the  intense  efforts  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Oflace  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
create  uniform  standards  and  to  extend 
automation  of  records  in  all  agencies, 
there  Is  an  immediate  need  for  such  a 
legislative  mandate  so  that  admin- 
istrators make  such  considerations  an 
essential  element  of  management  for  all 
records  systems.  It  is  no  longer  suflBcient 
to  wait  until  one  individual  file  is  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  making  a  de- 
cision on  one  individual.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  efficiency  at  stake  here. 
The  ease  of  producing  computer  print- 
outs with  infonnation  about  many  peo- 
ple, the  technological  ease  of  producing 
"enemies  lists"  from  great  masses  of 
stored  information,  should  give  serious 
pause  to  those  who  agree  too  quickly 
with  the  White  House  argument. 

The  administration  has  also  objected 
to  section  201(f)  (1)  requiring  reporting 
of  proposed  data  banks  on  people  and 
proposed  sharing  and  centralizing  of 
computer  facilities.  They  urge  instead, 
"that  agencies  be  held  accountable  by  a 
system  of  public  scrutiny,  for  assuring 
that  privacy  concerns  are  assessed  be- 
fore any  personal  record-keeping  sys- 
tem is  implemented."  Tliey  claim  that 
regulations  to  this  effect  are  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Domestic  Council  Piivacy 
Committee.  It  is  clear  that  public  scru- 
tiny is  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  con- 
stitutional liljerties  in  the  face  of  the 
complex  scientific  and  administrative 
problems  which  make  it  difficult  for  any- 
one other  than  an  expert  in  this  field  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  imtil  It  is 
almost  too  late. 

President  Ford  himself,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, explained  the  dangers  to  freedom 
when  agencies  are  left  to  their  own  pur- 
fiuits  where  computers  and  data  are  In- 


volved. He  has  stated  about  the  recent 
proposal  for  FEDNET: 

I  am  concerned  tbat  Federal  protection  of 
Individual  privacy  is  not  yet  developed  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  prevent  FESDNET  from 
being  used  to  probe  Into  the  lives  of  Indi- 
viduals. Before  building  a  nuclear  reactor, 
we  design  the  safeguards  for  its  use.  We  also 
require  environmental  impact  statements 
specifying  the  anticipated  effect  to  the  reac- 
tor's operation  on  the  environment.  Prior 
to  approving  a  vast  computer  network  affect- 
ing personal  lives,  we  need  a  comparable 
privacy  impact  statement.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  fallout  hazards  of  FEDNET  to  tradi- 
tional freedoms. 

I  think  this  is  too  vital  an  issue  to  be 
left  to  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council.  It  Is  a  matter  in  which 
Congress  has  the  duty  and  the  right  to 
establish  the  procedures  for  effective 
oversight  and  for  accountability  to  the 
rights  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  background  of  this 
legislation,  going  back  many  years,  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  report.  It  is  also 
set  forth  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  pub- 
lished hearings  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Information  Systems  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

I  might  state  that  there  have  never 
been  more  complete  hearings  held  on  any 
legislative  proposal  than  have  been  held 
by  the  subcommittees. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  is 
found  in  these  hearings  and  in  the  in- 
vestigations conducted  over  many  years 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  whose  members  have  diligently 
and  patiently  pursued  governmental  in- 
vasions of  privacy  wherever  they  arose. 

Mr.  President,  pages  3  through  17  of 
the  committee's  report  describe  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation  and  sets  forth 
some  examples  of  unwarrantea  invasions 
of  privacy. 

I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  clerical 
error  in  the  report  on  page  13  in  the  sec- 
tion entitled,  "First  Amendment  Pro- 
grams :  The  Army." 

The  fli'st  sentence  should  read: 

Section  201(b)(7)  prohibits  departments 
and  agencies  from  undertaking  programs  for 
gathering  information  on  how  people  exer- 
cise their  First  Amendment  rights  unless 
certain  standards  are  observed. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3418  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions i-epresents  a  very  sensible  approach 
to  the  protection  of  the  individual  right 
of  privacy  with  respect  to  Information 
collected,  used,  and  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  represents  an 
imijortant  first  step  in  the  protection  of 
our  individual  right  to  be  left  alone,  and 
I  strongly  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  for 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  perfecting 
this  bill.  Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr.,  the 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director,  and 
J.  Robert  Vastine,  the  minority  counsel, 
exerted  foi-midable  leadership  over  the 
efforts  of  the  staff.  They  were  extremely 
instrumental  in  securing  consideration  of 
this  bill  by  the  committee. 


Tliey  were  assisted  most  admirably  by 
Jim  Davidson,  coimsel  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
W.  P.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  W.  Thomas  Fox  well,  the 
committee's  staff  editor  who  had  the 
burden  of  producing  the  voluminous 
printed  record  of  the  bill  compiled  by  the 
committee. 

Marcia  J.  MacNaughton,  the  commit- 
tee's chief  consultant  on  this  bill — who, 
incidentally,  spent  several  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights — and  Mark  Bravin,  special 
consultant  to  the  minority,  made  monu- 
mental contributions  to  the  bill.  Al  Prom, 
aide  to  Senator  Muskie,  was  also  of  great 
assistance  ti  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1890, 
Louis  Brandeis  WTote  an  historic  essay  for 
the  Harvard  Law  Review.  In  that  essay 
he  noted  that  an  advancing  communica- 
tions technology  imperiled  the  Individ- 
ual's right  of  privacy.  Brandeis  pointed 
to  the  development  of  the  telephone  and 
the  snapshot  camera  as  mechanical  de- 
vices that  would  seriously  and  irrevoca- 
bly alter  a  person's  fundamental  right 
to  be  let  alone.  He  warned  legislators  and 
legal  scholars  of  his  time  that  a  "next 
step"  was  needed  to  protec^that  right. 
That  "next  step"  Is  long  overdue. 

Today,  84  years  later,  now  that  we 
have  very  sophisticated  electronic  bug- 
ging devices,  we  have  computers,  the 
type  of  devices  Brandeis  probably  never 
even  conceived  of,  I  hope  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  that  next  step  by  pass- 
ing legislation  to  safeguard  privacy. 

Communications  technology  has  now 
achieved  a  speed  and  facility  that  far 
outstrips  anything  Brandeis  may  have 
dreamed  possible.  It  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  in  the  long  series  of  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  that  have  made  the 
gathering,  use  and  trading  of  personal 
data  both  efficient  and  economical,  priv- 
acy safeguards  have  simply  not  kept  pace. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  tremendously  in- 
creased potential  for  damaging  misuse  of 
personal  information,  and  burgeoning 
abuses  of  om-  privacy. 

Today,  almost  every  fact  about  us  is  on 
file  somewhere  in  this  coimtry.  Federal 
census  surveys  record  our  household, 
family,  and  personal  lives.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  gathers  our  income  tax 
data.  Motor  Vehicle  Registries  keep  track 
of  our  driving  records  and  automobile 
ownership.  Credit  card  files  reveal  how 
we  spend  our  money  and  credit  reporting 
companies  monitor  how  we  pay  our  bills. 
Hospital  and  physician  files  register  in- 
timate facts  about  our  physical  and  men- 
tal well-being.  Police  agencies  account 
for  our  dealings  with  the  law  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Schools  retain 
teachers'  comments  and  records  of  our 
academic  achievement  and  social  adjust- 
ment. The  list  may  be  virtually  endles.s 
because  new  systems  of  files  are  constant- 
ly being  created. 

In  and  of  itself,  any  one  of  these  per- 
sonal files  is  not  particularly  ominous. 
Most  people  readily  accept  the  fact  that 
data  gathering  systems  are  necessary  to 
our  institutions  If  they  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  complex  needs  of  a  modem 
societj'.  Without  records  there  would  be 
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chaos.  The  real  problem  comes,  however, 
when  these  information  systems  are 
linked  with  one  another  and  are 
used  to  exchange  information  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  individ- 
uals concerned.  When  personal  data  col- 
lected by  one  organization  for  a  stated 
purpose  is  used  and  traded  by  another 
organization  for  a  completely  unrelated 
purpose,  individual  rights  could  be  seri- 
ously threatened. 

I  hope  that  we  never  see  the  day  when 
a  bureaucrat  in  Washington  or  Chicago 
or  Los  Angeles  can  use  his  organization's 
computer  facilities  to  assemble  a  com- 
plete dossier  of  all  known  information 
about  an  individual.  But.  I  fear  that  Is 
the  trend.  Many  of  our  Federal  agencies 
have  become  onmiverous  fact  collectors — 
gathering,  combining,  using,  and  trading 
information  about  persons  without  re- 
gard for  his  or  her  rights  of  privacy.  Si- 
multaneously, numerous  private  institu- 
tions have  also  amassed  huge  files  and 
information  retrieval  systems  containing 
millions  of  files  of  unprotected  informa- 
tion on  millions  of  Americans.  Our  abil- 
ity as  individuals  to  control  access  to 
personal  inf  onnation  about  us  has  all  but 
completely  faded. 

To  illustrate  our  Inability  to  control 
personal  data,  consider  the  term  'data 
banks."  This  metaphor  is  really  Inappro- 
priate. Unlike  the  usual  banks  where  an 
individual  generally  has  the  sole  right  to 
determine  the  contents  of  his  accounts, 
the  contents  of  a  data  bank  are  seldom 
deposited  exclusively  by  the  individual 
and  they  seldom,  if  ever,  can  be  with- 
drawn by  him.  Instead,  information  is 
collected  from  multiple  sources  by 
numerous  organizations  and  it  Is  drawn 
upon  by  whoever  purchases  or  othei-wise 
acquires  access  to  it. 

Unlike  our  personal  bank  statement 
which  Is  checked  for  inaccuracies  at 
least  monthly  by  us  and  as  often  as  dally 
by  the  Institutions  who  keep  our  ac- 
counts, our  data  bank  accounts  are 
seldom  If  ever  checked  for  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

Thus  the  Individual  Is  not  the  de- 
positor, not  the  beneficiary,  and  net  the 
guardian  of  personal  information  stored 
in  &  data  bank.  He  is  given  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  see  the  hifonnatlon  kept 
on  him.  and  only  rarely  can  he  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  that  Information.  And 
yet  this  same  information  Is  used  by  all 
manner  of  organizations  to  make  Im- 
portant decisions  that  may  personally 
affect  him.  This  must  be  corrected. 

Where  personal  rights,  benefits,  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  are  determined 
by  the  contents  of  an  Individual's  file,  he 
should  be  given  the  rights  necessary  to 
assure  these  determinations  are  based 
upon  accurate  up-to-date  and  relevant 
information.  He  should  be  kept  fully 
aware  of  the  uses  to  which  person.il  data 
he  Is  asked  to  disclose  will  be  used.  And 
this  includes  knowing  what  organiza- 
tions will  have  access  to  his  file  and 
knowing  the  purposes  for  which  they 
will  use  his  data. 

We  have  the  opportunity  here  today  to 
make  an  important  beginning.  The  bill 
v,'e  are  about  to  debate  directs  Federal 
employees  to  treat  personal  ^ea  with 
respect.   Federal   agencies   are   given   a 


mandate  to  hold  open  public  hearings  to 
establish  rules  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  personal  Information  they 
maintain.  These  open  proceedings  are 
an  essential  means  of  obtaining  the 
Input  of  trained  privacy  experts  and 
private  citizens,  to  assure  that  agency 
rules  are  responsible  and  equitable.  Once 
these  rules  are  determined,  all  Federal 
employees  Involved  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  systems  of  records  on  indi- 
viduals must  be  trained  to  understand 
and  to  obey  these  rules. 

When  substantial  changes  or  entire 
new  computer  systems  are  proposed  by  an 
agency,  careful  attention  must  at  least 
be  paid  to  their  potential  Impact  on  per- 
sonal privacy.  These  proposals  must  be 
evaluated  by  the  Administration,  by 
Congress  and  by  privacy  experts  before 
they  are  so  far  along  that  they  cannot  be 
stopped  even  if  they  pose  a  serious  and 
unwarranted  threat  to  our  personal 
privacy.  If  a  proposal  does  not  comply 
with  the  privacy  standards  in  this  act  or 
with  the  privacy  regulations  of  the 
agency  involved,  it  will  be  set  aside  for 
60  days.  This  will  afford  Congress  and  re- 
sponsible executive  branch  officials  an 
opportunity  to  decide  what  additional 
safeguards  are  needed  or  whether  the 
project  should  be  halted  completely.  Our 
proposed  oversight  mechanism  is  de- 
signed to  force  adequate  consideration  by 
Federal  agencies  of  the  privacy  impact 
of  their  proposals.  President  Ford  has 
strongly  endorsed  this  analysis  of  new 
systems.  It  is  intended  to  give  high 
visibility  to  the  trend  toward  more  cen- 
tralized files  and  to  permit  us  to  make 
informed  decisions  about  om*  Informa- 
tion practices  in  this  country. 

S.  3418  will  cause  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  caution  and  a  new  bal- 
anced Judgment  when  considering  pro- 
posals to  implement  new  computer  data 
systems  and  new  techniques  for  han- 
dling personal  information.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  the  broader  purposes  of  the  bill, 
which  must  be  emphasized.  First,  the 
bill  establishes  legal  rights  that  permit 
the  individual  to  exercise  considerable 
control  over  his  personal  data.  These 
rights  are  given  substance  through  a 
carefully  drawn  set  of  information  man- 
agement requirements  for  Federal  agen- 
cies backed  by  court  review  and  enforce- 
ment. These  Individual  rights  and  their 
corresponding  agency  requirements  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  an  Imiwesslve 
number  of  organizations,  both  In  and 
out  of  Government.  The  chief  recommen- 
dations of  the  1973  HEW  privacy  report, 
perhaps  the  most  widely  cited  of  all  pri- 
vacy studies,  have  been  embodied  In 
S.  3418. 

To  understand  how  our  bill  provides 
these  rights  to  every  individual.  I  think 
we  might  consider  a  hypothetical  exam- 
ple. Let  us  suppose,  once  8.  3418  is  put 
Into  effect,  that  an  individual  hears 
about  an  information  system  called  the 
National  Driver  Register.  He  could  con- 
sult the  U.S.  Directory  of  Information 
Systems,  which  must  be  compiled  by  the 
Privacy  Commission,  and  learn  that  this 
particular  data  system  is  maintained  by 
the  Depaitment  of  Transportation. 
Reading  the  directory  he  would  learn 
that  this  particular  Information  system 


holds  approximately  3,300,000  files  on 
persons  whose  licenses  have  been  denied, 
suspended,  or  revoked  In  any  State.  He 
could  see  that  the  main  office  of  the  sys- 
tem is  located  here  in  Washington  and 
he  would  find  the  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  official  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  activity 
of  the  system.  He  would  also  find  other 
pertinent  facts  about  these  files  toclud- 
ing  why  they  are  kept,  what  they  are 
used  for,  and  who  has  access  to  them. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  individual 
wants  to  know  whether  his  name  Is  In 
the  National  Driver  Register  or  in  other 
files  kept  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Following  procedures  ex- 
plained in  the  information  systems  direc- 
tory, he  could  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  or  the  appropriate  official 
in  that  Department  and  ask  what  files 
exist  on  him.  Their  reply  must  Include 
a  complete  list  of  all  files  about  him. 
Then,  if  he  wishes,  he  may  request  to 
see  his  file.  He  may  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  production  of  copies  if  he  wants 
them,  but  the  fee  can  be  no  greater  than 
the  actual  cost  of  reproduction. 

Suppose  that  the  DOT  file  indicates 
a  conviction  for  a  drunken  driving  of- 
fense for  which  he  was  actually  ac- 
quitted. In  this  case,  the  individual  can 
ask  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  make  neces- 
sary corrections.  If  he  gets  no  satisfac- 
tion from  the  Department  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  he  can  demand 
an  informal  or  formal  hearing  before 
the  Agency.  If  even  the  hearing  fails  to 
resolve  the  dispute  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  individual  may  appeal  his  case  to  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  com-t  decides  in  his  favor,  it  may 
direct  the  Department  to  take  appro- 
priate corrective  action  and  it  may  award 
damages  to  him.  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  steps  that 
oui-  bill  entitles  a  person  to  take  to  cor- 
rect inaccurate  or  incomplete  data  kept 
about  him  by  a  Federal  agency.  This  il- 
lustration demonstrates  that  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  be  re- 
spoiisive  to  the  rights  of  privacy  and 
confidentiality.  We  cannot  and  do  not 
allow  an  individual  to  be  caught  up  m  an 
endless  struggle  with  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  enforce  these  rights.  This  is 
the  flist  and  most  important  contribu- 
Uon  of  S.  3418. 

Another  major  purpose  ofS.34181sto 
establish  a  nonregulatoi-y  Commission. 
The  Commission  wUl  perform  two  cmclal 
roles,  both  as  an  adviser  to  Federal  agen- 
cies who  must  implement  this  legisla- 
tion, and  as  an  adviser  to  Congress,  rec- 
ommendhig  legislative  solutions  to  the 
chief  privacy  problems  of  the  private 
sector. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  Is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  this  legislation,  even 
though  there  has  been  strong  contro- 
versy about  Its  advisability.  Our  Federal 
agencies  have  expanded  their  informa- 
tion-gathering and  surveillance  activities 
to  such  an  extent  tha,t  they  pose  serious 
threats  to  our  basic  privacy  rights.  Un- 
til the  agencies  develop  and  adopt  ade- 
quate   iTiles    and    procedures,    effective 
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oversight  can  and  must  be  performed  by 
experts  who  imderstand  the  technology 
and  yet  who  are  sensitive  to  the  basic 
question  of  how  to  safeguard  privacy. 
This  is  a  central  reason  for  establishing 
the  Commission.  Equally  important.  I 
believe,  is  the  need  to  develop  effective 
.■solutions  to  privacy  problems  outside  the 
realm  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
effort  requires  a  concentration  of  talent 
and  attention  in  a  single  unit.  It  also  re- 
quires a  clear  mandate  and  adequate 
power  to  seek  access  to  files,  plans,  and 
computer  facilities.  We  have  granted  the 
Commission  a  limited  authority  to  con- 
duct studies  and  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  and  to  the  President.  If  this 
authority  is  exercised  fully  and  properly, 
major  questions  of  policy  will  be  resolved 
by  the  Commission  years  before  Congress 
could  act  through  the  committee  hearing 
process. 

An  example  of  this  need  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make  informed  policy  de- 
cisions involves  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  symbols  of  the 
trend  toward  centralized  records.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  growing  abuse  of  the  so- 
cial security  number,  for  purposes  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  social  security 
system.  The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  I  have  introduced 
an  amendment  to  S.  3418  to  curb  the 
expanding  use  of  the  social  security 
number  as  a  univei-sal  identifier,  a  single 
number  that  Identifies  each  of  us  unique- 
ly for  all  purposes.  We  are  joined  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Macnoson.  Om-  amendment 
will  make  it  unlawful  for  any  govern- 
mental body  at  the  Federal,  State,  or  lo- 
cal level  to  deny  any  person  a  right,  ben- 
efit, or  privilege  simply  because  that  In- 
dividual does  not  want  to  disclose  his 
social  security  number.  The  amendment 
also  prohibits  discrimination  against  a 
person  in  any  business  or  commercial 
dealing  because  he  chooses  not  to  dis- 
close his  number.  What  we  propose  is  to 
phase  m  restrictions  so  that  any  new  use 
of  the  social  security  number  Initiated 
after  January  1,  1975,  will  be  subject  to 
this  amendment.  Existing  uses  of  the 
number  will  be  allowed  to  continue  pend- 
ing the  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  formal  study  of  the  issue  required  of 
the  Privacy  Commission.  But  we  must 
hold  the  problem  to  a  constant  size  to 
permit  this  study  to  be  complete  and 
balanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  connection  between 
the  social  security  number  and  privacy  Is 
not  at  all  obscure.  Our  number  Is  used 
much  as  om-  name  to  identify  us  and  to 
index  our  personal  data.  A  striking  ex- 
ample Is  contained  in  a  report  Issued  last 
year  by  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission. 
This  report  contains  a  formal  Commis- 
sion interpretation  on  the  sale  of  list.s 
of  individual  credit  ratings  In  what  are 
called  credit  guides.  These  published 
credit  guides,  according  to  the  PTC, 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  "respect  for  the 
consumer's  right  to  privacy"  and  there- 
fore constitute  a  violation  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 

The  FTC  opinion  goes  on  to  say  that 
although  publication  of  an  individuals 
iianie  together  with  his  credit  rating  is 
an  unacceptable  invasion  of  privacy,  it  is 


perfectly  permissible  to  publish  the  credit 
Information  together  with  individual  so- 
cial secm-ity  numbers.  I  catmot  under- 
stand how  it  is  less  of  an  hivasion  of  pri- 
vacy to  use  the  social  security  number 
in  this  situation,  especially  when  the 
number  Is  so  widely  accessible. 

Other  examples  exist  in  which  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  actually  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  a  State  or  Federal  election  or  to 
register  for  a  driver's  license  If  he  refuses 
to  disclose  his  social  security  number. 
There  is  the  case  of  a  telephone  company 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  that  has 
charged  its  customers  a  higher  phone 
rate  for  failure  to  supply  that  number. 
Many  of  these  coercive  efforts  to  force  an 
individual  to  supply  this  personal  infor- 
mation have  no  basis  In  law.  They  cer- 
tainly fly  in  the  face  of  recommendations 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  HEW  and  they  defy  my  understand- 
ing of  what  is  reasonable.  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  I  have  thus  included  a  provi- 
sion in  oiu-  amendment  that  requires  any 
government  or  private  organization  that 
requests  an  individual  to  disclose  his  so- 
cial security  number  to  Inform  that  Indi- 
vidual whether  that  disclosure  Is  man- 
datory.^r  voluntary,  by  what  statutory 
or  other  authority  the  number  is  solic- 
ited, what  uses  will  be  made  of  it,  and 
what  rules  of  confidentiality  will  gov- 
ei-n  it. 

This  provision  is  identical  to  a  parallel 
provision  in  S.  3418.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote openness  by  removing  the  element 
of  intimidation  from  requests  for  per- 
sonal data.  It  is  intended  to  give  back  to 
each  of  us  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
recipients  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  personal  information  Is  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  tills  bill  is  directly  re- 
sponsive to  the  publicly  stated  priorities 
of  President  Ford.  Last  March,  the  Presi- 
dent promised  delegates  to  the  National 
Governors"  Conference  that  action  was 
soon  to  come.  In  June,  he  called  for  con- 
gressional action  this  year  to  pass  a  pri- 
vacy bill.  And  on  August  12  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  President  Ford  said: 

There  will  be  hot  pursuit  of  tough  laws  to 
prevent  illegal  Invasions  of  privticy  In  both 
government  and  private  activities. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  Is  tough,  yet  reasonable.  It  Is 
the  product  of  years  of  research,  both  in 
and  out  of  Government,  and  it  is  the 
product  of  several  thousand  man-hours 
of  drafting  effort  by  our  staff,  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  by  a  wide  variety  of 
private  organizations.  This  bill  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  final  word  on  privacy. 
There  will  be  additional  laws  needed  to 
solve  particular  problems  in  such  areas 
as  medical  files,  records  of  scientific  and 
statistical  research,  and  credit  files.  But 
this  bill  Is  H  historic  beginning,  a  be- 
gimiing  which  we  owe  in  very  great  part 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Noitli 
Carolina,  Senator  Ervin,  who  has  de- 
voted so  much  of  a  remarkable  career  to 
protecting  personal  freedoms. 

In  closing  I  would  particularlj'  hke  to 
commend  the  Initiative  of  Robert  Smith, 
chief  counsel  of  the  committee,  and 
Robert  Vastine,  chief  counsel  to  the 
minority.  In  expediting  consideration  of 
this  bill.  It  was  introduced  as  late  as 


May  1  this  year,  and  hearings  were  held 
on  June  18.  We  have  moved  with  de* 
liberate  speed  to  produce  a  carefully 
drafted  bill.  A  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  this  solid  workmanship  goes  to  Mark 
Bravin,  of  the  minority  staff,  and  James 
Davidson,  of  the  majority  staff,  who 
made  an  especially  Important  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort.  Marcia  McNaughton 
and  Marilyn  Harris,  both  of  the  majority 
staff,  each  played  an  important  role  in 
preparation  of  this  bill  for  our  consider- 
ation today. 

I  might  say  also  it  is  one  other  cap- 
stone that  Senator  Ervin  places  on  a  ver>' 
distinguished  career  of  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  the  fine  work  that  he 
did  in  this  field.  No  Senator  has  been 
more  interested  in  this  subject  or  has 
devoted  more  hard  work  and  stu(^  for 
this  in  the  Senate  bill  and  it  merits  the 
thanks  of  the  American  people  for  his 
services  in  respect  to  this. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  have  studied 
this  problem  of  privacy  for  many  years, 
have  conducted  many  hearings  on  the 
subject,  have  had  the  benefit  of  wise 
counsel  of  many  experts  in  this  field,  and 
have  read  in  large  part  the  voluminous 
literature  which  has  grown  up  around 
the  question  of  privacy. 

I  think  that  this  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  is  about  as  fine  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  can  be  drawn  on  this  subject 
imtil  we  have  the  Privacy  Board's  experi- 
ence to  assist  us  in  further  refining  the 
law. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebi-aska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguislied 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  friend  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  has  gone  into  this 
subject.  It  is  a  matter  that  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Congi-ess.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  concerning  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
receives  many  complaints  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
They  sent  out  questionnaires  consisting 
of  many,  many  pages.  Apparently,  it  is  a 
selected  list;  It  is  not  part  of  tlie  10-year 
enumeration.  It  asks  for  all  sorts  of  In- 
formation. Our  citizens  have  two  com- 
plaints against  it.  One  is  that  it  Invades 
privacy.  It  asks  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  their  maimer  of  hving. 

The  second  complaint  is  that  it  takes 
hours  and  hours  to  fill  out  the  question- 
naires, and  there  is  a  penalty  imposed, 
a  rather  stiff  penalty,  if  it  is  not  filled 
out  and  returned. 

Does  this  proposal  repeal  any  of  those 
laws  that  permit  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  called  the 
attention  of  this  Senator  to  this  problem. 
I  might  state  that,  as  he,  I  have  received 
letters  over  the  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  introduced  a  bill 
at  one  time  to  require  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  when  they  send  out  a  question- 
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nalre,  to  advise  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent  whether  it  is  mandatory  for  lilm  to 
answer  it  or  not.  I  was  unable  to  get  that 
bill  passed. 

There  is  a  provision  of  law  that  if  one 
fails  to  give  the  Buieau  of  the  Census 
information  which  they  are  required  by 
law  to  collect,  he  is  guilty  of  a  criminEil 
offense  and  can  be  sent  to  Jail  for  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  indicated,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  on  f  .^  too  many  occa- 
sions, sends  out  questionnaires  about 
things  that  it  Is  not  required  to  investi- 
gate by  law,  and  they  fail  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  they  are  not  required  to  answer 
them. 

I  have  had  small  businessmen  in  North 
Carolina  inform  me  that  they  have  been 
compelled  on  occasion  to  pay  out  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  and  devote  many 
man-hours  to  answering  these  question- 
naires, when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  law.  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  no 
right  to  compel  them  to  answer.  This  bill 
deals  with  the  subject  by  saying  that  no 
agency  of  the  Government  is  allowed  to 
solicit  Information  from  the  American 
people  imless  the  securing  of  such  in- 
formation is  reasonable  suid  necessai-y  to 
enable  an  agency  to  perform  some  func- 
tion that  the  law  Imposes  upon  It. 

It  further  provides  that  when  an 
agency,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
siis,  sends  out  a  questionnaire,  it  must 
inform  the  people  to  whom  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  directed  whether  or  not  It 
is  a  mandatory  or  a  voluntary  question- 
naire, and  whether  or  not  they  are 
obliged  by  law  to  answer  it.  That  will 
take  care  of  the  situation  In  large  meas- 
ure that  the  Senator  is  concerned  about.  I 
share  his  concern. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  every  inquli-y  I  have 
ever  made,  they  come  back  and  say  that 
It  is  mandatory  and  threaten  the  people 
with  punishment  for  not  filling  It  out.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  10-year  cen- 
sus. It  is  a  total  invasion  of  people's 
privacy. 

F\irthermore,  it  costs  a  lot  of  tln.e  and 
money  to  comply. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, a  few  years  ago,  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  selected  lawyers  through- 
out the  United  States,  just  because  some 
official  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  have 
the  information.  They  wanted  to  know 
how  much  of  a  lawyer's  practice  was 
civil,  how  much  was  criminal,  how  much 
was  counseling,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
what  he  paid  the  secretaries,  and  things 
like  that.  They  had  no  power  to  send  out 
that  questionnaire.  This  bin  will  put  an 
end  to  that  kind  of  questionnaire,  be- 
cause they  have  to  tell  the  people  wheth- 
er they  are  required  to  answer  It  and 
under  what  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  shall  submit  another  example. 
Fortunately,  In  this  ca.se,  the  Govern- 
ment bureau  retreated  and  discontinued 
the  practice. 

The  Committee  ou  Finance  has  had 
tlie  matter  before  it  many  times  con- 
cex-ning  the  quaUHcations  of  Individuals 
ivho  asjiist  citizens  in  making  out  their 
tax  returns.  The  problem  is  very  nan"ow. 


It  consists  of  a  not-too-large  number  of 
fly-by-night  operators  that  advertise 
that  they  will  save  so  much  money  on 
one's  taxes.  That  is  wliat  the  Committee 
on  Finance  had  in  mind  when  they 
talked  about  it. 

It  ended  up  in  practice  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  moved  into  a 
small  community  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. This  town  has  less  than  1,500 
people.  It  has  a  very  distinguished  law- 
yer there.  They  came  into  his  oflSce  and 
asked  to  see  his  files  concerning  every 
income  tax  he  had  made  out.  Then  the 
Government  proceeded  to  contact  ever>' 
one  of  his  clients. 

Nebraska  is  a  very  law-abiding  State. 
People  have  respect  for  their  Govern- 
ment. All  they  had  to  do  to  ruin  this  fine 
citizen  was  to  state  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  investigating 
his  practice,  interviewing  every  one  of  his 
chents.  He  was  an  upright,  law-abiding 
citizen  of  excellent  reputation. 

He  secured  a  lawyer.  I  was  advised  of 
tlie  matter.  It  was  taken  up  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  they  dis- 
continued it  entirely.  But  we  are  not 
always  that  lucky.  I  have  never  gotten 
the  Buieau  of  the  Census  to  discontinue 
anything. 

I  wish  there  were  something  a  little 
more  specific  here  that  really  cUps  their 
wings  and  provides  that  when  they  send 
these  scattered  qustionnairs  out  that  go 
to  just  a  few  people,  tliere  absolutely 
could  not  be  any  penalty  whatever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  cannot.  Under  the 
law,  there  can  be  no  penalty  placed  on 
any  person  for  failing  to  respond  to  a 
questionnaire  unless  that  questionnaire 
calls  for  information  tliat  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  Is  required  by  law  to  collect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  can  always  slip  in 
one  sentence  of  that.  They  come  back  to 
my  citizens  every  time  and  say.  "This 
is  required  by  law  and  you  are  subject 
to  a  penalty." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
d(Mi  me.  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  an 
amendment  and  he  has  to  leave  at  4 
o'clock.  If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  yield  now,  we  shall  let  him  introduce 
his  amendment  and  then  we  shall  return 
to  the  colloquy,  because  I  am  very  mucli 
interested  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  iloor  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  as.'slstant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  rend  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•nie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pf.ge  25.  nne  16,  strike  out    "and". 

On  page  25,  Une  21.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  Heti  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and". 

On  page  23,  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  fullowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  prepare  model  legislation  for  use  by 
State  and   lociil  gciveni.Ukiats  in  establish- 


ing procedures  for  handling,  maintaining, 
and  diasemlnatlng  personal  information  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  provide  ruch 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  they  may  require  In  the  prep, 
aratlon  and  Implementation  of  such  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3418  and  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  Federal  privacy 
legislation  with  great  interest  for  several 
years,  I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
this  most  important  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

Many  observers  liave  charactaized 
the  93d  Congress  as  the  "Privacy  Con- 
gress." That  appellation  has  been  earned 
in  large  part  by  the  effort  and  dedication 
of  the  foremost  leader  on  this  issue  of 
individual  rights — the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Senator 
Ervin  ) . 

His  concern,  liis  persistence  and  his 
gieat  knowledge  built  on  years  of  judi- 
cial and  legislative  experience  in  this 
field,  have  brought  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  could  become  a  hallmark  of 
Ixis  career — the  Federal  Privacy  Act  of 
1974. 

The  privacy  of  our  citizens  has  been  a 
fundamental  concern  since  the  founding 
of  our  Republic.  Two  hundred  years  ago. 
William  Pitt  expressed  this  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  colonies 
still  under  English  rule: 

The  poorest  man  may  In  hla  cottage  bki 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  it;  the  storms  may  en- 
ter— but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter; 
all  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  ruined  tenement. 

Wliile  the  concern  for  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  be  secure  from  gov- 
ernment invasion  has  run  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  present  day 
times,  it  has  not  found  widespread  recog- 
nition in  the  courts  outside  of  the  area 
of  criminal  law.  In  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fouilh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  this  issue,  Mr.  Justice 
Frankf uiter  observed  in  Wolf  v.  Colorado 
(338  U.S.  25,  27-28  1949): 

The  security  of  one's  privacy  against  arbi- 
trary iutru£lan  by  the  police — which  is  at 
the  core  of  the  Fourth  Amendment — is  basic 
to  a  free  society  . . .  The  knock  at  the  door, 
•whether  by  day  or  by  night,  eis  a  prelude  to 
a  search,  without  authority  of  law  but  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  police,  did  not  need 
the  commeutary  of  recent  history  to  be 
condemned  as  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ception of  human  rights  enshrined  in  the 
history  and  the  basic  constitutional  docu- 
meuts  of  English-speaking  peoples. 

In  a  famous  dissenting  opinion  iu 
Olmstead  v.  United  States  (277  U.S.  438, 
478  1938 ' ,  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  charac- 
terized the  "right  to  be  let  alone"  by  the 
Government  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
of  rights  and  the  right  most  veined  by 
civilized  men." 

In  his  book,  "The  Assault  on  Privacy," 
Prof.  Arthur  Miller  observed  that  while 
the  foiu-th  amendment  was  probably 
conceived  to  protect  tangible  objects,  it 
has  since  been  extended  In  Katz.  v. 
United  States  (389  U.S.  347,  353  1967)  to 
restiict  the  Government's  right  to  seize 
pej;'sonal  information. 

Wiiile  the  eouils  have  begun  to  recog- 
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nize  the  capacity  of  Government  to  in- 
vade individual  privacy  by  the  gathering 
or  misuse  of  information,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  develop 
specific  legislative  guidelines  in  this  area. 

The  Federal  Privacy  Act  draws  upon 
the  constitutional  and  judicial  recogni- 
tion accorded  to  the  right  of  privacy  and 
translates  it  into  a  system  of  procedural 
and  substantive  safeguards  against  ob- 
trusive Govertunent  information  gath- 
ering practices. 

Up  until  now  we  have  allowed  technol- 
ogical advances  in  Federal  recordkeep- 
ing to  outpace  our  efforts  to  control  and 
safeguard  the  use  of  the  information  we 
have  collected.  This  act  would  balance 
those  advances  with  specific  safeguards 
and  add  a  new  dimension  of  rights  to  the 
citizen.  A  effect  it  would  bring  tlie  law 
in  line  with  a  concept  endorsed  by  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  that  "Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  owner  of  informa- 
tion on  individuals,  but  only  the  trustee." 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  released  a  survey 
of  individual  attitudes  toward  their  Gov- 
ernment prepared  by  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates.  That  survey,  revealed  that 
the  American  people's  loss  of  confidence 
in  their  Government  had  reached  se- 
vere proportions.  Forty-five  percent  of 
the  public  described  tliemselves  as  alien- 
ated and  disenchanted,  feeling  profound- 
ly impotent  to  influence  the  actions  of 
their  leaders.  The  relationship  between 
tills  feeling  and  the  Government's  inva- 
sion of  individual  privacy  is  underscored 
by  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Security 
and  Privacy,  of  the  Project  Search  task 
force  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  examine  the  handUng  of 
crin.lnal  records.  Calling  for  citizen 
right  of  access  and  challenge  to  certain 
law  enforcement  records,  the  search  re- 
port stated : 

An  important  case  of  fear  and  distrust  of 
computerteed  data  systems  has  been  the  feel- 
ings of  powerlessness  they  provoke  In  many 
citizens.  The  computer  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  unresponsiveness  and  Insensitlvlty  of 
modern  life.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  reactions,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  gen- 
uine rights  of  access  and  challenge  would  do ..' 
much  to  disarm  this  hostility. 

S.  3418  is  addressed  to  that  very  point. 
Under  title  11  of  this  bill  we  have  in- 
serted the  Individual  citizen  into  an  ac- 
tive role  regarding  the  collection,  use 
and  dissemination  of  his  personal  data 
by  Federal  agencies. 

If  an  agency  asks  a  citizen  for  infor- 
mation he  would  have  the  right  to  know 
if  he  is  required  to  divulge  It  and  to 
J>:now  what  use  the  agency  will  make  of  it. 

He  would  be  entitled  to  know  what 
Infoimation  systems  or  files  a  Federal 
asency  operates  and  whether  those  sys- 
tems or  files  contain  information  about 
him. 

He  would  be  entitled  to  see  what  is  In 
those  files  and  if  necessary  to  challenge 
the  accuracy,  the  completeness,  the 
timehness  and  the  relevancy  to  the  needs 
>A  the  agency  of  their  contents. 

He  would  be  entitled  to  know  who  has 
seen  information  about  him,  and  if  the 


agency  makes  changes  at  his  request,  to 
inform  past  recipients  of  that  data  about 
those  changes. 

Finally,  each  citizen  would  be  entitled 
to  enforce  this  right  of  access  and  chal- 
lenge in  a  Federal  district  court  and  to 
seek  an  award  of  damages  for  injuries 
resulting  from  the  misuse  of  personal 
information. 

These  are  fundamental  rights  to  be 
included  in  any  privacy  legislation,  and 
they  should  help  begin  to  restore  public 
faith  in  our  Government's  information 
practices. 

The  remarks  whicli  follow  relate  spe- 
cifically to  my  amendments. 

In  considering  this  legislation  it  was 
understood  that  privacy  considerations 
do  not  stop  at  the  Federal  Government. 
Our  concern  for  the  handling  of  infor- 
mation about  individuals  extends  beyond 
Federal  agencies  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  private  sector. 

State  government  witnesses  at  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
hearings  in  S.  3418  indicated  the  need 
to  incorporate  privacy  safeguards  In 
their  information  systems.  Andre  Atkin- 
son, representmg  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment infoiTnation  s:'stem  managers 
said: 

Effective  solutions  will  come  only  from 
administrative  and  statutory  regulations 
which  can  interact  in  concert  at  all  levels 
of  government — Federal,  State  and  local. 

V/hile  there  have  been  extensive  studies 
of  information  gatheruig  systems  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
need  for  safeguards  and  regulation  of 
those  systems,  the  record  still  is  incom- 
plete about  the  infonnation  practices  of 
State  and  local  goveiTiments. 

We  have  asked  tlie  Privacy  Protection 
Commission  established  by  this  bill  to 
examine  those  .'n.-stems  and  recommend 
what  legislation  might  be  necessarj'  in 
that  area. 

In  the  interim  we  can  help  those  States 
and  local  governments  which  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  issue  now.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  S.  3418 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  which  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  draft  model  privacy  legis- 
lation for  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  make  available  to  State  and  local 
officials  the  technical  services  of  the 
Commission  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
privacy  legislation  to  meet  their  needs. 

I  recognize  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Privacy  Commi.<;sion  has  been  the 
focus  of  some  objection  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  need  for  an  independent  author- 
ity to  examine  Federal,  State,  and  local 
and  private  information  practices  has 
received  suljstantial  support  from  the 
many  v.itnesses  who  have  testified  in 
behalf  of  this  bill. 

It  is  not  only  essential  to  help  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
examine  Federal  practices,  it  can  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  standards 
we  are  setting  for  the  Federal  agencies 
and  those  we  want  to  see  adopted  by 
other  information  sjstems  outside  the 
Government. 

Tlie  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments which  would  be  provided  by 
our  amendment  is  but  one  example. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  meet  its  responsibility  and 
earn  the  label  which  It  has  already  re- 
ceived as  the  Privacy  Congress  by  pass- 
ing S.  3418. 

This,  I  think.  Mr.  President,  Is  a  very 
modest  response  to  considerable  pres- 
sures to  expand  this  legislation  to  cover 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
the  private  sector.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  submit  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  urge  its  adoption. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
Senator  Ervin  and  with  Senator  Percy. 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amentiment, 
and  I  beUeve  they  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  indicate  that,  as  a  result  of 
my  work  as  a  member  of  the  Intergov- 
enimental  Commission.  I  brieve  cer- 
tainly it  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  have  the  bene- 
fits now  of  all  the  magnificent  work  done 
by  Senator  Ebvin  throi^h  the  years  in 
preparing  a  piece  of  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level.  Certain  of  the  States  are 
moving  in  this  direction  tkjw,  but  we 
ought  to  provide  this  as  a  service  to  all 
the  States,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  LIr.  President,  I  think  this 
is  a  very  wise  amendment.  As  I  see  it,  tlie 
amendment  would  simply  empower  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  to  assist  tlie 
States  in  establishing  privacy  laws  and 
privacy  boards  at  the  State  level.  It  is 
not  obligatory  on  Emyone;  it  wotdd 
merely  enable  the  Federal  Privacy  Board, 
out  of  their  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  States,  and  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AM£IIIDMENT       HO.       ie4S 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1945. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  Xbp.  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  I\'— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT SUEVEU-LANCE  AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL RIGHTS 

"ESTABLISHMENT 

■  Sec.  401.  (a^  There  is  hereby  eeteblished 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Government  Surreti- 
lance  and  Individual  Rights  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Joint  committee")  vhtcli 
shall  be  composed  of  fourteen  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(1)  se^'en  Members  of  the  Sennte,  four  to 
be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  lender  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(2)  seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, four  to  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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"(b)  The  Joint  commitcee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
lanctiohs  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
uf  the  original  appointment. 

"functions 
"Sec.  402.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  fi.nction  of 
tlie  Joint  committee — 

"(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
extent  and  the  method  of  Investigation  or 
surveillance  of  Individuals  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Independent  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  as  such 
investigation  or  surveillance  relates  to  the 
right  of  privacy,  the  authority  for,  and  the 
need  for  such  investigation  or  surveillance, 
and  the  standards  and  guidelines  used  to 
protect  the  right  to  privacy  and  other  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals; 

"(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
Intergovernmental  relationship  between  the 
United  Stctes  and  the  States  insofar  as  that 
relationship  Involves  the  area  of  investiga- 
tion or  surveillance  of  Individuals;  and 

"(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committee!; 
of  the  Congi-ess  dealing  v/lth  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  Involving  the  area  of  surveil- 
lance, to  file  reports  at  least  anniially  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Joint  committee 
<te«ins  appropriate,  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  its 
itudlugs  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  matters  under  study  by  the  Joint 
committee,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
.''uch  other  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  deems  advisable;  except  that  nothing 
in  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  authorize 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  examine  lawful  investigative  or 
.surveillance  activities  related  to  the  defense 
or  national  security  of  the  United  States 
conducted  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  citizens.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  lawful  Investigative  or 
surveillance  activities  related  to  the  defense 
or  national  seciu-ity  of  the  United  States 
means  Investigative  or  surveillance  activities 
carried  on  by  duly  authorized  agencies  to 
obtain  Information  concerning  unlawful  ac- 
tivities directed  against  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  which  are  substantially 
financed  by,  directed  by,  sponsored  by,  or 
otherwise  Involving  the  direct  collaboration 
of  foreign  powers. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  give  the 
Joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of. Jurisdiction  to  examine  any  activities  of 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  conducted  outside  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

"REPORTS   BT   AGENCIES 

"Sec.  403.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions, 
the  Joint  committee  shall,  at  least  once 
each  year,  receive  the  testimony,  under  oath, 
of  a  representative  of  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
engages  in  investigations  or  surveillance  of 
individuals,  such  testimony  to  relate  to  the 
full  scope  and  nature  of  the  respective 
agency's  or  department's  Investigations  or 
.surveillance  of  Individuals,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  provided  for  in  subsections  402 
(a)  (3)    and  402(b). 

"POWERS 

"Sf.c.  404.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any 
.snbcommlttee  thereof.  Is  authorized,  in  its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  adopt  rules  respect- 
ing its  organization  and  procedures,  (4)  to 
hold  hearings,  (6)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place,  (6)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  doc- 
uments, (7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 


basis  the  services  of  personnel.  Information, 
and  facilities  of  any  such  agency,  (8)  to  pro- 
cure printing  and  binding,  (9)  to  procure 
the  temporary  services  (not  In  excess  of  one 
year)  or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  Its  pro- 
fessional staff,  in  the  same  manner  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  serv- 
ices and  provide  such  assistance  under  sub- 
sections (1)  and  (J),  respectively,  of  section 
202  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  and  (10)  to  take  depositions  and  other 
testimony.  No  rvile  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Joint  committee  under  clause  (3)  providing 
that  a  finding,  statement,  recommendation, 
or  report  may  be  made  by  other  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Joint  committee 
tlien  holding  office. 

"(b)  (1)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
:^ignature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  such  chairman,  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

"(2)  Each  subpena  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  conunlttee  resolutloti  author- 
l<slng  the  particular  Investigation  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  witness  Is  summoned  to 
testify  or  to  produce  papers,  and  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  notifying  the  witness  that 
if  he  desires  a  conference  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  committee  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  he  may  call  or  write  to  counsel 
of  the  committee. 

"(3)  Witnesses  shall  be  subpenaed  at  a 
reajjoaably  sufficient  time  in  advance  of  any 
hearing  in  order  to  give  the  witness  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to 
employ  counsel,  should  he  so  desire.  The 
chairman  of  the  Jobit  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
wituesse.H. 

"(c)  Tlie  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
s'.iall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  outhor- 
ized  by  the  chairman. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Joint  conunlttee,  and 
its  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  tx>  Members  of 
the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  if  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

"(e)(1)  The  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
sum  or  value  of  the  matter  in  controversy, 
of  any  civil  action  heretofore  or  hereafter 
brought  by  the  Joint  committee  to  enforce 
or  secure  a  declaration  concerning  the 
validity  of  any  subpeiia  heretofore  or  here- 
after ii>sued  by  such  Joint  committee,  and 
the  said  District  Court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  any  such  Judgment  or  decree  In 
any  such  civil  action  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  enforce  obedience  to  any  such 
subpena. 

"(2)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prosecute  hi  its  own  name  or  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  any  civil  action  heretofore  or 
hereafter  brought  by  the  Joint  committee 
to  enforce  or  secure  a  declaration  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  any  subpena  heretofore 
or  hereafter  Lssued  by  svjch  committee,  and 
pray  the  said  district  court  to  enter  such 
Judgment  or  decree  in  said  civil  action  as  may 
be  nece.'»ary  or  appropriate  to  enforce  any 
such  subpena. 
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"(3)  The  Joint  committee  may  be  repre- 
sented by  such  attorneys  as  It  may  designate 
In  any  action  prosecuted  by  such  committee 
under  this  title.". 

On  page  3,  hne  23.  after  "Act",  Insert 
"(other  than  title  IV)". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  after  "Act",  insert  "(other 
than  title  IV)". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  immediately  after  "of" 
hisert  "titles  I,  II,  and  in  of". 

On  page  6,  line  12,  after  "under",  Uisert 
"titles  I,  II,  and  III  of*. 

On  page  7.  line  1.  immediately  before 
"this  ",  Insert  "titles  I.  II,  and  ni  of". 

On  page  7,  line  2,  Immediately  before 
"this",  Insert  "title  I,  II,  or  III  of". 

On  page  12.  line  9,  Immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "title  I,  n,  or  in  of". 

On  page  16,  line  13.  Immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "titles  I,  11,  and  m  of". 

On  page  18,  line  3,  Immediately  before 
"this".  Insert  "title  I,  II,  or  in  of". 

On  page  18,  line  14,  immediately  before 
"this",  insert  ''title  I,  II,  or  ni  of". 

On  page  18,  line  23,  immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "titles  I,  II,  or  III  of". 

On  page  19,  line  1,  immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "title  I,  n,  or  m  of". 

On  page  19,  line  21.  Immediately  before 
"tills".  Insert  "title  I,  II,  or  in  of". 

On  page  20,  line  2,  Immediately  after 
•Act"  Insert  "(other  than  title  IV)". 

On  page  20.  line  6,  Immediately  before 
"this'  Insert  "titles  I,  II,  and  III  of". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Brian  Conboy,  an  aide  to  Senator 
Javits,  and  Barbara  Dixon,  an  aide  to 
Senator  Bayh,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  We  did  go  a  little  out 
of  order  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
schedule  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  We  have  not  finished  our  open- 
ing statements  yet.  Unless  the  Senator 
has  a  time  problem  himself,  I  would  like 
to  complete  our  opening  statements  so 
we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  I  had  indicated  that  I  would  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  immediately  after  that,  to  pi-e- 
sent  an  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  reason  for  calling 
up  this  amendment  now  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  will 
participate  in  a  brief  colloquy  In  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  how  long  that  brief  colloquy 
may  take? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Just  a  few  minutes.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  has  a  brief  statement.  I 
will  submit  my  statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  modification  of 
the  amendment  as  printed.  I  withdraw 
the  amendment  that  is  at  the  desk,  and 
submit  a  clean  copy  that  modifies  that 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  No.  1945,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  oi  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 


"•HTLE  rv— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT SUR'TEILLANCE  AND  INDI- 
"VIDUAL  RIGHTS 

"ESTABLISHMEKT 

'"Sec.  401  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Government  Sur- 
\'einance  and  Individual  Rights  (hereinafter 
refen«d  to  as  the  "Joint  committee")  which 
shall  be  composed  of  sixteen  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(1)  eight  Members  of  t^e  Senate,  four 
to  be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  four  to  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

"(2)  eight  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, four  to  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  minor- 
ity lea<ler  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  aSect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 
"functions 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Joint  comnilttee — 

"(I)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
extent  and  the  method  of  investigation  or 
surveillance  of  ludtvlduals  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  such 
iuvestlgatlon  or  surveillance  relates  to  the 
right  to  privacy,  the  authority  for,  and  the 
need  for  such  Investigation  or  surveillance, 
and  the  standards  and  guidelines  used  to 
protect  the  right  to  privacy  and  other  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Individuals; 

'"(2)  to  mal»  a  continuing  study  of  the 
iutergOTemuiental  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  Insofar  as  Uiat 
relationship  Involved  the  area  of  Investiga- 
tion or  surveillance  of  Individuals;  and 

"(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  v^-lth  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  Involving  the  area  of  surveil- 
lance, to  file  reports  at  least  annually  and  at 
such  other  tunes  as  the  Joint  committee 
deems  appropriate,  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  matters  under  study  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, and.  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such 
other  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
SeiUkte  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  advisable;  except  that  nothing 
in  the  foregoing  ptrovisious  shall  authorize 
the  Joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  examine  lawful  Investigative  or 
surveillance  activities  related  to  the  defense 
or  national  security  of  the  United  States 
conducted  within  the  territorial  boiuidaries 
of  the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  lawful  investigative  or  surveil- 
lance activities  related  to  the  defense  or  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  means 
Investigative  or  surrelllance  actU'lties  car- 
ried on  by  duly  authorized  agencies  to  ob- 
tain Information  concerning  unlawful  ac- 
tivities directed  agaizist  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  are  substantially  fi- 
nanced by,  directed  by,  or  otherwise  involv- 
ing the  direct  collaboration  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  give  the 
joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of. Jurisdiction  to  examine  any  activities  of 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  conducted  outside  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

"'BKPOBTS   BT  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  403.  In  carrying  out  its  functions, 
the  Joint  committee  shall,  at  least  each  year, 
receive,  subject  to  tlie  exceptions  provided 


for  in  sections  402(a)(3)  and  402(b),  the 
testimony,  under  oath,  of  a  representative 
of  every  department,  agency,  instrumentality 
or  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  engages  In  Investigations  or  £urvell- 
lance  of  Individuals,  such  testimony  to  re- 
Ute  to 

(a)  the  fuU  scope  and  nature  of  the  re- 
spective department's,  agency's  instrumen- 
tality's, or  other  entity's  Investigations  or 
surveillance  of  Individuals;  and 

(b)  the  criteria,  standards,  guidelines  or 
other  general  basis  utilized  by  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  instrumentality  or  other 
entity  In  determining  whether  or  not  Inves- 
tigative or  surveillance  activities  carried  out 
or  being  cai-ried  out  by  such  department, 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  other  entity  were 
or  are  related  to  the  defense  or  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  thus  within 
the  purview  of  the  exception  provided  for 
In  such  sections  402(a)(3)  and  402(b). 

"POWERS 

'"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized.  In 
Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel.  (3)  to  adopt  rules  re- 
specting its  organization  and  procedures, 
(4)  to  hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place,  (5)  to  subpena  witnesses 
and  documents,  (7)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable baste  the  services  of  personnel,  in- 
formation, and  facilities  of  any  such  agen- 
cy, (8)  to  procure  printing  and  binding, 
(9)  to  procure  the  temporary  sorvices  (not 
in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tious  thereof,  and  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  training  of  Its  professional  staff,  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
procure  such  services  and  provide  such  as- 
sistance under  subsections  (1)  and  (J),  re- 
spectively, of  section  202  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  (10)  to  take 
defKJsltlons  and  other  testimony.  No  rule 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Joint  committee 
under  clause  (3)  providing  that  a  finding, 
statement,  recommendation,  or  rejxjrt  may 
be  made  by  other  than  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  then  hold- 
ing office. 

"(b)(1)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  such  chairman, 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  committee,  or  subcommittee 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  any  such  chairman  or  member. 
"(2)  Each  subpena  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  committee  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  particular  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  witness  is  summoned  to 
testify  or  to  produce  papers,  and  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  notifying  the  witness  that 
if  he  desires  a  conference  with  a  represent- 
ative of  the  committee  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  bearing,  he  may  call  or  write  to  coun- 
sel of  the  committee. 

"(3)  Witnesses  shall  be  subpenaed  at  a 
reasonably  sufficient  time  In  advance  of 
any  hearing  in  order  to  give  the  witness  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  hearing  and 
to  employ  counsel,  should  he  so  desire.  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any 
member  thei-eof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  iroai  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  joint  committee  auth- 
orized by  the  chairman. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
its  personnel,  experts,  and  cr>nsviltants.  while 
tmvellng  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee    v.ithln    or    oui?ide    the    United 


States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  If  any  Item- 
leed  statement  of  such  expenses  Is  attc^hed 
to  the  voucher. 

•"(e)(1)  The  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  tlie 
sum  or  value  of  the  matter  la  controversy, 
of  any  civil  action  heretofore  or  hereafter 
brought  by  the  Joint  committee  to  enforce  or 
secure  a  declaration  couernlng  the  valldltr 
of  any  subpena  heretofore  or  hereafter 
brought  by  the  Joint  committee,  and  the  said 
District  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter 
any  such  Judgment  or  decree  la  any  such 
clvU  action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enforce  obedience  to  any  such  sub- 
pena. 

"(2)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prosecute  In  its  own  name  or  In 
the  name  of  Uie  United  States  !n  tbe  Dis- 
trict Court  ot  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  any  clvU  actlora  heretofore 
or  hereafter  brought  by  the  Joint  committee 
to  enforce  or  secure  a  declaration  concerning 
the  validity  of  any  subpena  heretofore  or 
hereafter  Issued  by  such  committee,  and  pray 
the  said  district  court  to  enter  such  Judg- 
ment or  decree  In  said  civil  action  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enforce  any  such 
subpena. 

"(3)  Tlie  Joint  committee  may  be  repre- 
sented by  such  attorneys  as  it  may  designate 
in  any  action  prosecuted  by  such  committee 
under  this  title." 

"DISCUU'USI 

"Sec.  405.  The  provisions  of  this  title  ahull 
not  in  any  way  limit  or  otherwise  Interfere 
with  the  Jurisdiction  or  powers  of  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  of  Congress  to  request  or 
requh-e  testimony  or  the  submission  or  In- 
formation from  any  representative  of  any  de- 
partment, agency.  Instrumentality  or  other 
entity  of  the  Federal  Government.  ' 

On  page  3.  line  33,  after  "Act",  Insert 
"(other  than  title  IV)". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  "Act",  insert  "•  (other 
than  title  IV) ". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  Immediately  after  "of  ", 
Insert  "titles  I,  II,  a:^.d  HI  of. 

On  page  6.  line  12,  after  "under".  Insert 
"titles  I,  n.  and  ni  of". 

On  page  7,  line  1,  Immediately  before  "this". 
Insert  "titles  I,  II,  and  ni  of". 

On  page  7.  Une  2,  Immediately  before 
"this".  Insert  '"title  I.  n  or  HI  of". 

On  page  12,  line  9.  Immediately  befcre 
"this".  Insert  "title  I,  n  or  ni  or". 

On  page  16.  line  IS,  Immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "title  I,  II  or  m  of". 

On  page  18.  line  3.  Immedlatelv  before 
•this",  insert  "tiUe  I.  U.  or  m  of". 

On  page  18.  line  14.  Immedlatelr  befoie 
"this",  insert  "title  I,  II,  or  ni  of". 

On  page  18,  line  23.  Immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "titles  I.  U  or  HI  of". 

On  page  19.  line  1.  Immediately  befcre 
"this".  Insert  I,  n.  or  HI  or'. 

On  page  19,  line  21,  Immediately  before 
"this"',  insert  "title  I,  n,  or  HI  or*. 

On  page  20.  line  2.  immediately  after  "Act" 
insert  "(other  than  title  IV)". 

On  page  20.  line  6,  immediately  befcre 
"this"  insert  "titles  I,  II,  and  lU  of. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  joint  committee  of  tloe 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
titei  to  provide  legislative  oversight  over 
the  surveillance  activities  of  all  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  (jovern- 
ment.  including  tlie  FBI,  military  intelli- 
eence.  and  the  IRS. 
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The  purpose,  of  course,  is  quite  ob- 
vloas:  there  is  great  potential  for  abuse 
of  authority  and  invasions  of  privacy, 
wliich  we  have  seen  extensively  engaged 
in  In  recent  years,  and  Congress  at  pres- 
ent has  no  effective  way  to  maintain  a 
continuing  oversight  function  to  deter- 
mine whether  agencies  were  abusing 
their  power  and  whether  there  need  to 
be  modifications  or  clianges  in  cui-rent 
law. 

The  principal  function  of  this  ioint 
committee  would  be  to  require  tliat  these 
respective  agencies  appear  before  the 
joint  committee  in  public  session  or 
executive  session  when  necessary,  under 
whatever  procedures  would  be  estab- 
lished by  that  joint  committee,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  these  agencies, 
such  as  the  FBI,  be  put  under  oath,  bring 
their  records,  show  the  committee  what 
surveillance  activities  they  have  engaged 
in.  For  example,  the  FBI  would  show 
what  wiretaps  they  have  used,  and 
whether  the  wiretaps  in  fact  were 
.secured  pursuant  to  law.  particularly  the 
fourth  amendment,  which  requires  that 
searches  and  seizures  are  authorized  only 
upon  presentation  of  probable  caase  to 
an  appropriate  court,  which  may  then 
issue  the  waiTant. 

Unless  we  bring  these  activities  under 
congressional  supervision,  then,  of  coui-se, 
the  opportunities  exist,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  for  very  serious  invasions  of 
privacy  of  individuals,  and  frf^edom  it- 
self is  endangered. 

That,  therefore,  is  tlie  purpose  of  UiLs 
amendment:  to  create  this  kind  of  a 
joint  committee,  with  the  authority 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

Hearings  were  conducted  on  the  meas- 
ure by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  Those  proceedings 
have  not  all  been  completed. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  offered  this  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Ervin)  some  time  ago  because 
we  thought  It  urgent  and  timely  that 
this  issue  be  raised,  debated,  and  voted 
upon  because  we  believe  that  Congress 
has  to  oversee  Government  surveillance 
activities  on  a  continuing  basis. 

However,  we  have  no  desire  to  impair 
the  possibilities  of  the  adoption  of  the 
very  fine  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
designed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  since  it  is  now 
late  in  the  session,  the  adontlon  of  this 
amendment  may  very  well  cause  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  bill. 

If  it  were  some  time  back,  with  plenty 
of  room  to  maneuver  in  in  terms  of  time. 
I  would  want  to  have  the  full  debate  and 
a  rollcall  vote. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  we  all  do.  has 
been  a  leader  In  this  whole  field  of  pro- 
tecting individual  rights,  especially  the 
rights  of  privacy  and  other  constitutional 
lights,  and  that  he  agrees  certalnlv  with 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  although  1  have 
not  a^ked  him  about  the  details.  But 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  did  not  want  to. 
in  any  wav  jeopardize  the  possibilitie.s  of 
the  adoption  of  his  measure. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  a.sk  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  if  he 
might  be  able  to  advice  us  what  his  future 


plans  would  be  in  his  committee  for  con- 
sideration of  this  pai-ticular  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

First  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for 
their  concern  in  the  subject.  It  is  one, 
I  think,  that  is  of  increasing  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
generally.  It  is  deserving  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  comprehensive  kinds  of  hear- 
ings. 

Already  we  have  had  6  days  of  hear- 
ings in  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  national  security  secrecy,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, as  a  matter  of  fact,  testified  at  those 
hearings  on  his  bill. 

But  we  proceed  from  here.  There  are 
before  us  the  Nelson- Jackson  bill,  to 
which  the  Senator  is  addressing  himself, 
the  Baker- Weicker  bUl  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  Mathias-Mansfleld  resolu- 
tion to  have  a  study  committee  on  over- 
sight. 

All  of  these  have  been  referred  to  my 
subcommittee,  and  we  will  hold  hearings 
and,  I  think,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  hearings  will  begin  on  December  9 
and  10  of  this  year.  There  may  be  fur- 
ther hearings  in  addition  to  those,  but 
I  am  committed  to  tho-se,  and  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  we  will  pursue  those 
hearings  and  the  subject  until  the  com- 
mittee is  in  position  to  form  some  judg- 
ments. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  also 
know,  as  we  all  do,  of  his  concern  about 
individual  rights  and  constitutional 
rights,  and  I  know  that  the  measure  is  in 
good  hands  In  his  committee  and  that 
he  recognizes  the  impoi-tance  of  Con- 
gress doing  something  about  managing 
this  problem  that  has  arisen  and  received 
.so  much  publicity  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  moi-e  than  20  years  ago. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
described  the  evolution  of  tyramilcal 
power  in  the  executive  branch: 

The  accretion  of  daugerous  power  does  not 
come  In  a  day.  It  does  come,  however  slowly. 
Irom  the  generative  force  of  unchecked  disre- 
gard of  the  restrlctloiiB  that  fence  In  eve«» 
the  most  disinterested  aetiertlon  of  authority. 

Unfortunately,  Justice  Frankfurter's 
observation  does  much  to  explain  why 
individual  liberty  has  been  eroded  by  an 
expanding  web  of  snooping  conducted 
at  all  levels  of  government.  For  many 
years  now,  the  Government  has  used 
both  simple  and  sophisticated  techniques 
to  exercise  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  individual.  The  Government  In&talLs 
wiretaps,  plants  electronic  bugs,  uses 
computerized  information  to  assemble 
dossiers  on  individuals,  and  engages  in 
other  surveillance  activities  which  make 
a  mockery  of  the  individual  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

TJie  dangers  of  micontrolled  Govern- 
ment sui-veillance  were  exposed  again 
only  this  past  week.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment lelea.sed  a  report  detailing  the 
•cointelpro"  program — the  FBI's  secret 
.surveillance  and  disruption  of  organiza- 
tions which  the  FBI  considered  to  be  a 
threat.  Thp.se  organizations  included  the 


Urban  League,  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  the  Congress  on 
Racial  Equality  and  other  politically  ac- 
tive gi"oups.  It  was  not  shown  that  the 
individual  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  violating  tlie  law,  and  the  FBI 
did  not  seek  or  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  Genei-al  or  the  President. 
Acting  entirely  on  its  own,  tlie  FBI  en- 
gaged in  these  activities  between  1956  and 
1971.  They  were  terminated  when  the 
"Media  Papers"  publicly  exposed  some 
of  the  FBI  activities  in  1971.  And  it  was 
understandable  why  such  public  expo- 
sure would  be  a  deterrent.  The  Justice 
Department's  study  called  some  of  those 
activities  "abhon-ent  to  a  free  society,' 
and  for  good  reason.  These  activities  in- 
cluded sending  false  and  anonymous  let- 
ters to  discredit  selected  individuals  in 
the  eyes  of  their  peers,  Informing  an  em- 
ployer of  the  Individual's  membership  in 
a  particular  group  so  that  the  individual 
might  be  fired,  and  passing  on  informa- 
tion to  credit  bureaus  to  harm  the  indi- 
vidual economically. 

These  revelations  concerning  the  FBI 
coincided  with  other  revelations  con- 
cerning the  surveillance  activities  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  According  to 
i-ecently  disclosed  documents,  the  IRS— 
acting  at  the  behest  of  the  White 
House — monitored  the  tax  records  and 
political  activities  of  3.000  groups  and 
8.000  individuals  between  1969  and  1973. 
The  groups  monitored  included  the  Ur- 
ban League,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  the  National  Student  Association, 
the  Unitarian  Society  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  These  IRS  activ- 
ities did  not  reflect  a  neutral  enforce- 
ment of  the  tax  laws;  they  represented 
instead  a  blatant  attempt  to  secure  pri- 
vate information  about  the  politics  of 
people  whose  views  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  White  House.  Indeed,  these 
secret  activities  were  continued  for  4 
years  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  lit- 
tle Information  to  show  violation  of  the 
tax  laws. 

These  FBI  and  IRS  actions,  as  well  as 
other  surveillance  activities,  make  clear 
the  need  for  congressional  controls  of 
Government  spying.  To  this  end,  Senator 
Jackson  and  I  are  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3418  which  would  establish 
a  bipartisan  joint  committee  of  Congress 
to  oversee  all  Government  surveillance 
activities.  At  least  once  each  year,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  FBI,  the  IRS,  and 
every   Governmental   agency    that   en- 
gages in  surveillance  would  be  required 
to  testify  before  the  joint  committee  un- 
der oath  about  the  full  scope  and  nature 
of  their  respective  agency's  spying  ac- 
tivities. The  joint  committee,  moreover, 
would  be  entitled  to  all  relevant  Infoi-ma- 
tlon  concerning  tho.se  activities  and  prac- 
tices. There  is  only  one  narrowly  defined 
exception  to  the  committee's  broad  ju- 
ilsdiction  over  Government  sui-veillance: 
tho.se   cases   directly    involving    foreign 
powers  who  are  engaged  in  unlawful  ac- 
tivities which  endanger  this  country's 
security.  However,  the  committee  would 
be  explicitly  directed  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  Government  concerning 
the  criteria  used  to  determine  whether 
an  activity  qualifies  under  the  exception. 
This,  in  turn,  would  help  insure  that  the 
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exception  is  not  misused  or  interpreted 
too  broadly. 

As  part  of  its  responsibilities,  the  joint 
committee  would  be  obligated  to  report 
to  the  full  Congress  as  often  as  It  deems 
necessary,  but  in  any  event,  at  least  once 
a  year.  The  report  would  include  the 
committee's  findings  as  to  whether  the 
Govenmient  is  complying  fully  with  the 
law,  whether  th«  courts  are  exercising 
their  review  powers  diligently,  and 
whether  additional  legislation  is  needed 
to  protect  the  right  to  privacy  and  other 
fundamental  liberties  from  Government 
snooping. 

The  need  for  this  continuing  and 
comprehensive  congressional  oversight  is 
beyond  question.  The  FBI  and  IRS  activ- 
ities I  cited  earlier  are  not  isolated  inci- 
dents. Indeed,  other  examples  make  clear 
tliat  there  is  an  incredibly  broad  system 
of  Government  surveillance  wliich  can 
and  often  does  escape  congressional 
scrutiny.  Among  these  examples  are  the 
following : 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  approved  the 
"Huston  Plan,'  an  interagency  scheme 
for  domestic  surveillance  wliich  provided 
for  the  use  of  wiretaps,  electronic  bugs, 
break-ins  and  other  activities  which  a 
staff  assistant  described  as  "clearly 
illegal."  Although  the  plan  was  revoked 
5  days  later,  because  of  the  objections 
by  FBI  Director  Hoover.  President 
Nixon's  continued  interest  in  the  idea 
ultimately  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
"Plumbers,"  a  White  House  unit  which 
carried  out  the  break-in  at  Daniel  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist's  office  and  engaged 
in  other  questionable  surveillance  activ- 
ities. Indeed,  one  recent  article  reported 
that  there  had  been  at  least  100  illegal 
break-Ins  conducted  by  the  "plumbers" 
and  other  secret  Government  units. 

A  1973  Senate  subcommittee  report 
detailed  the  extensive  spying  secretly 
conducted  by  1.500  agents  of  the  U.S. 
Anny  on  more  than  100,000  civilians  in 
the  late  1960's.  This  surveillance  was  di- 
rected principally  at  tliose  suspected  of 
engaging  in  political  dissent.  No  one  in 
the  Congress  knew  about  this  spying.  No 
one  in  the  executive  branch  would  accept 
responsibility  for  it.  Again,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  sorry  episode  will  not 
be  repeated.  In  fact,  a  Senate  committee 
learned  recently  that  in  the  last  3 
years — after  the  administration  assured 
the  public  that  the  military  would  no 
longer  spy  on  civilians — the  U.S.  Army 
has  maintained  numerous  sui-veillance 
operations  on  civilians  in  tlie  United 
States.  And  an  article  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic magazine  of  March  30,  1974,  detailed 
the  U.S.  Army's  use  of  wiretaps.  Infiltra- 
tors, and  other  suiTelllance  techniques 
to  spy  on  American  citizens  living  abroad 
who  supported  the  Presidential  candi- 
dacy of  George  McGovern.  The  Army's 
spying  was  reportedly  so  extensive  that 
it  even  intercepted  a  letter  from  a  college 
librarian  in  South  Carolina  who  re- 
quested Information  about  a  German 
publication. 

On  April  14,  1971,  it  was  revealed  that 
the  FBI  had  conducted  general  sui-vell- 
lance  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
Earth  Day  celebrations  in  1970.  These 
celebrations  involved  tens  of  thousands 
of  citizens,  State  officials,  representatives 


of  the  Nixon  administration,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  As  the  one  who  planned 
that  first  Earth  Day,  I  cannot  imagine 
any  valid  reason  for  spying  on  individ- 
uals exercising  their  constitutional  rights 
of  speech  and  assembly  in  a  peaceable 
maimer.  There  is  still  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  suiTeillance.  Nor  is 
there  any  guarantee  it  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  future. 

Innumerable  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  believed  that 
their  private  telephones  had  been  secret- 
ly wiretapped.  "These  concerns  coincide 
with  known  facts  regarding  other  citi- 
zens. In  May  1969,  for  example,  the 
White  House  secretly  authorized  wire- 
taps on  17  Government  officials  and 
newspapermen  without  first  obtaining 
an  approving  judicial  warrant.  The  pur- 
ported basis  of  these  "taps"  was  a  con- 
cern that  these  individuals  were  in- 
volved m  "leaks"  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion. Tlie  Government  allegedly  believed 
that  publication  of  this  information  did 
or  would  jeopardize  "national  security." 
There  Is  still  no  public  evidence  to  justify 
that  belief.  Indeed,  there  is  no  public  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  that  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals tapped  even  had  access  to  tlie 
information  leaked. 

The  Justice  Department  still  main- 
tains a  practice  of  installing  warrantless 
wiretaps  on  American  citizens  and  others 
when  it  feels  "national  security"  is  in- 
volved. This  practice  violates  the  plain 
language  of  tlie  fourth  amendment — 
which  requires  a  judicial  wariant  based 
on  probable  cause  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  invade  an  individual's  privacy. 
There  is  no  public  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  warrantless  wiretaps 
installed  in  the  last  year  or  presently 
maintained.  Incredibly  enough,  the  De- 
partment has  refused  to  pro\1de  this  in- 
formation— even  in  executive  session — 
to  legislative  subcommittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  However,  it  is  known  that 
some  of  these  wiretaps  were  authorized 
even  though  there  was  no  direct  collab- 
oration of  a  foreign  power.  The  tap  in- 
stalled on  newspaper  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft's  home  telephone  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  example.  Under  our  pro- 
posal, the  joint  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  interrogate  Government  offi- 
cials about  "national  security  "  wiretap- 
ping and  micover  the  actual  criteria  used 
by  the  Govemment  in  determuiing  that 
a  foreign  power  is  directly  involved. 

The  Senate  Watergate  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees  received  evidence 
that  in  1969  the  White  House  established 
a  specii'.l  unit  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  provide  the  administration 
with  secret  access  to  the  confidential  tax 
records  of  thousands  of  its  "enemies." 
The  dissemination  of  these  private  rec- 
ords was  so  flagrant  and  so  widespread 
that  one  investigating  Senator  likened 
the  IRS  to  a  public  lending  librai-y. 

These  examples  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  As  early  as  1967,  Prof.  Alan 
Westin  reported  in  his  book,  "Privacy 
and  Freedom,"  that: 

At  least  fifty  different  federal  ttgencies  have 
BubstaiUlnl    Investigative    nud   enforcement 


functions,  providing  a  corps  of  more  than 
20,000  "inve-stlgators"  working  for  agencies 
such  as  the  FBI,  Naval  Intelligeace,  the  Post 
Office,  the  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Food  and  Drry 
Administration,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  While  all  ex- 
ecutive agencies  are  under  federal  law  and 
executive  regulation,  the  factual  reality  is 
that  each  agency  and  department  has  wide 
day-to-day  discretion  over  the  investigative 
practices  of  Its  omcials. 

The  numbers — and  dangers — of  this 
official  spying  have  surely  increased  since 
1967.  But  even  those  1967  figures,  as  well 
as  tlie  examples  I  have  described,  should 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
what  should  be  clear  to  everyone:  un- 
controlled Government  snooping  is  a 
dangerous  assault  on  our  constitutional 
liberties.  Those  liberties  are  the  corner- 
stone of  our  democratic  system  and  any 
assault  on  them  cannot  be  treated 
lightly.  A  society  cannot  remaui  free  and 
tolerate  a  Government  which  can  invade 
an  individual's  privacy  at  will. 

Government  snooping  is  particularly 
dangerous  because  often  it  is  executed 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
those  officials  who  are  accomitable  to 
the  public.  This,  in  turn,  increases  the 
probability  that  Government  invasions  of 
individual  privacy,  as  well  as  other 
fundamental  constitutional  liberties,  will 
be  accomplished  by  illicit  means  and  for 
illegitimate  purpo.ses. 

The  FBI's  "cointelpro"  activities  are  a 
clear  illustration  of  the  problem.  An- 
other example  is  the  break-in  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  office.  This  il- 
legal act  was  perpetrated  in  September 
1971  by  members  of  tlie  "pliunbers."  a 
special  unit  established  within  the  White 
House  and  ultimately  accountable  to  the 
President  himself.  After  the  break-in 
was  publicly  exposed,  the  "plumbers " 
claimed  that  they  were  acting  under  tlie 
explicit  authority  of  the  President  in  an 
effort  to  protect  "national  security. "  But 
available  public  evidence  suggests  that 
Mr.  Nixon  did  not  give  his  approval  to 
the  break-in.  Indeed,  the  White  House 
transcripts  indicate  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  learn  of  the  break-in  until  March 
1973 — 18  months  after  it  occurred.  In 
short,  a  blatant  criminal  act — which  in- 
cluded the  violation  of  one  doctor's  pri- 
vacy— was  perpetrated  by  Govemment 
agents  and  those  with  ultimate  respon- 
sibility had  no  proceduie  to  stop  it. 

The  central  question  is  how  many 
other  incidents  of  illesal  spying  by  the 
Government  remain  undisclo-sed ?  And 
how  many  more  such  incidents  must  be 
disclosed  before  Congress  recognizes  the 
need  for  immediate  action? 

There  is  no  question,  however.  th:<t 
those  sensitive  to  civil  liberties  have  long 
understood  the  need  for  oongresMonal 
action  to  end  the  dangers  of  Govern- 
ment snooping.  As  early  ns  197!  I  intro- 
duced legislation  for  that  purpose.  Now 
the  public  at  large  has  also  awakened  to 
the  need  for  legislation  to  protect  theif 
rights  against  Govenunent  snooping. 
Numerous  opinion  polls  indicate  that  the 
people's  principal  concern  today  is  the 
preservation  of  tlieir  freedom — freedom 
which  is  too  easily  and  too  often  taken 
for  granted.  These  polls,  including  some 
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conducted  by  Louis  Harris,  have  made 
tlie  following  findings: 

Plfty-two  percent  of  the  public  bellCTes 
that  "things  have  become  more  repressive 
m  this  country  In  the  past  few  years;" 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  public  believes 
that  "wiretapping  and  spying  under  the  ex- 
cuse of  national  security  is  a  serious  threat 
to  people's  privacy;" 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  public  be- 
lieves Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
curb  government  wiretapping:" 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  public  be- 
lieves Congress  should  make  poUtlcal  spying 
a  major  offense. 

On  tlie  basis  of  tliese  and  other  find- 
ings, pollster  Harris  drew  two  t>asic  con- 
clusions. First,  "government  secrecy  can 
no  longer  be  excused  as  an  operational 
necessity,  since  it  can  exclude  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  in  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and,  indeed,  can  be  used  as  a 
screen  for  subverting  their  freedom." 
Second,  "the  liey  to  any  kind  of  success- 
ful future  leadership  must  be  iron  boimd 
integrity." 

The  message  of  these  opinion  polls  Is 
clear :  Congress  must  enact  legislation  to 
end  "Abusive  government  surveillance 
practices  wliich  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  The  government  should  not 
be  able  to  use  wiretaps  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices  to  eavesdrop  on  citizens 
for  "national  security"  purposes  when 
there  is  no  involvement  of  a  foreign 
power  and  no  judicial  warrant.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  able  to  use  income 
tax  returns  and  other  computerized,  con- 
fidential information  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  Government  should  not  be 
able  to  conceal  its  illicit  activities  by  in- 
voking the  "separation  of  power?"  or  the 
need  for  secrecy.  In  a  word,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  able  to  escape  its 
obligation  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
rule  of  law.  Otherwise,  we  shall  find  that 
unrestrained  Goverrmient  power  has  re- 
placed Individual  liberty  as  the  hallmark 
of  our  society. 

One  does  not  have  to  attribute  ma- 
levolent motives  to  Government  officials 
in  order  to  realize  the  need  for  congres- 
ional  action.  Good  intentions  are  not 
the  criteria  for  judging  the  lawfulness  of 
propriety  of  Government  action.  In  fact, 
the  best  of  intentionr  often  produce  the 
gieatest  dangers  to  individual  liberty.  As 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis  once 
observed : 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  ou 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflcent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  aie  naturally  alert  to  repel  Inva- 
sions of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  v.-ell- 
meanlng  but  without  understanding. 

Reiving  on  this  historical  judgment, 
tlie  Supreme  Com-t  held  in  Uie  1972 
Keith  case  tliat  tlie  Government  cannot 
wiretap  American  citizens  for  "domestic 
security"  purposes  without  court  autliov- 
i;'-ation.  In  issuuig  this  decision,  tlie  court 
declared,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law,  that  the  Government's  self-disci- 
pline is  inadequate  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  Com-t's  judg- 
ment was  not  premised  on  the  malicious 
dispositions  of  those  who  inhabit  tlie  ex- 


ecutive branch.  Rather,  the  Judgment 
flowed  from  the  conflicting  interests 
which  the  Government  is  required  to 
serve.  Speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court, 
Justice  Lewis  Powell  examined  the  evo- 
lution and  contours  of  the  freedoms  pro- 
tected by  the  fourth  amendment.  He 
then  stated: 

These  Fourth  Amendment  freedoms  can- 
not properly  be  guaranteed  If  domestic  se- 
curity surveillances  may  be  conducted  solely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not 
contemplate  the  executive  officers  of  Govern- 
ment as  neutral  and  disinterested  magis- 
trates. Their  duty  and  responsibility  is  to 
enforce  the  laws,  to  investigate  and  to  prose- 
cute. .  .  .  The  historical  Judgment,  which  the 
Fourth  Amendment  accepts.  Is  that  unre- 
vlewed  executive  discretion  may  yield  too 
readily  to  pressure  to  obtain  Incriminating 
evidence  and  overlook  potential  invasion  of 
pi'Ivacy  and  protected  speech. 

In  this  context,  a  congressional  over- 
sight committee  would  be  a  two-edged 
sword  in  the  effort  to  end  tlie  abuses  of 
Government  snooping.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  committee  could  provide  assurances 
to  the  public  that  Government  sui-veil- 
lance  activities  are  limited  to  those  con- 
ducted by  lawful  means  and  for  legiti- 
mate purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oversi.'^ht  committee  could  help  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  insure  that  Govern- 
ment agents  do  not  misuse  the  public 
authority  entrusted  to  them.  Fulfillment 
of  these  two  functions  by  the  oversight 
committee  would  do  much  to  elimmate 
illegal  and  unethical  Government  spy- 
ins. 

In  considering  creation  of  a  congres- 
sional oversight  committee.  Congress 
should  not  yield  to  self-serving  asser- 
tions by  the  executive  branch  that  the 
power  to  investigate  and  conduct  sur- 
veillance is  exclusively  within  its  juris- 
diction and  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  sensitive  information  concerning  such 
investigations  and  surveillance  activities. 
This  argument  is  nonsense.  Certainly 
there  is  no  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  allows  Government  sui-veil- 
lance  activities  to  escape  congressional 
scrutiny.  Indeed,  such  an  escape  clause 
wouM  be  at  odds  with  the  fimdtunental 
premise  of  our  constitutional  .system  that 
all  power  is  "fenced  about,"  that  every 
coordinate  branch  of  Government  is  sub- 
jnct  to  the  check  of  the  other  branches. 
If  Government  investigative  and  sur- 
veillance activites  can  be  maintained  by 
Government  secrecy,  there  would  be  no 
way  for  the  Congress  to  know  whether  it 
should  exercise  its  power  to  check  the 
executive  branch. 

Moreover,  a  lack  of  congressional  over- 
sight would  cripple  Congress  ability  to 
protect  those  individual  freedoms  guar- 
anteed to  everyone  by  the  Con.stltutlon. 
In  the  Federalist  Papers,  James  MadLson 
acknowledged  Congress  as  "the  confi- 
dential guardians  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  people."  Congress  cannot 
fulfill  its  respoiisibnity  to  protect  those 
rights  and  liberties  unless  It  first  has  the 
facts  concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of 
Government  Investigative  and  surveD- 
lance  acti\'itles.  Access  to  those  facts  is 
alio  impoi  tant  if  Congress  Is  to  exercise 
)t.^  other  responsibilities.  Thus,  the  Con- 


stitution empowers  Congress — not  the 
President — to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce; the  Constitution  empowers  Con- 
gress— not  the  President — to  appropriate 
public  moneys  for  Government  opera- 
tions, including  investigative  and  sur- 
veillance activities ;  the  Constitution  em- 
powers Congress — not  the  President — to 
enact  laws  concerning  the  punishment 
of  criminal  offenses  and  the  protection 
of  individual  privacy.  Having  been 
granted  these  powers,  the  Congress 
should  obtain  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  they  are  exercised 
wisely. 

The  need  for  this  congressional  over- 
sight committee,  then,  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated. The  Individuals  right  to 
privacy  is  one  of  our  most  cherished  lib- 
eriJes.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  concept 
of  democratic  self-government  v.'here 
each  individual's  private  thoughts  and 
beliefs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Govern- 
ment. Without  that  right  to  privacy,  the 
individual's  freedom  to  participate  in 
and  guide  his  Government  is  jeopar- 
dized. Government  then  becomes  a  mon- 
ster to  be  feared  rather  than  a  servant 
to  be  trusted. 

As  Justice  Stephen  Field  stated  In 
1888: 

Of  all  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  few  are  of 
greater  importance  or  more  essential  to  hl8 
peace  and  happiness  than  the  right  of  per- 
sonal security,  and  that  involves  not  merely 
protection  of  his  person  from  assault,  but  ex- 
emption of  his  private  affairs,  books  and 
papers  from  the  scrutiny  of  others.  Without 
enjoyment  of  this  right,  all  others  would  lose 
half  their  value. 

A  right  so  vital  to  individual  lil)erty 
and.  indeed,  to  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem deserves  rigorous  protection  by  Con- 
gress— the  people's  chosen  represent- 
atives. The  amendment  being  offered 
today  provides  a  timely  opportunity  to 
establish  that  protection  and  assure  the 
American  public  that  individual  freedom 
Is  still  the  foundation  of  our  political 
sj'stem. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember Senator  Nelson  and  I  introduced 
S.  2738  to  establish  a  watchdog  joint 
congressional  committee  to  oversee  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Govermnent  af- 
fecting the  right  to  privacy  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Our  purpKise  was  to  create 
and  focus  in  one  congressional  commit- 
tee the  responsibility  for  ovei*se€ing  do- 
mestic surveillance  and  invebtigative  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  {ks  those 
activities  relate  to  the  need  to  protect 
and  defend  individual  privacy  and  free- 
dom for  all  American  citizens  fi-om  seri- 
ous and  desti'uctive  erosion.  Today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Nsxson  to 
offer  a  modified  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  S.  3418,  a  bill 
to  ci-eate  a  Federal  Privacy  Commission 
to  monitor  and  regulate  data  banks. 

Individual  privacy  and  freedom,  which 
are  at  the  iieart  of  our  system  of  demo- 
cratic self-government,  aie  under  severe 
pressure  today.  Modern  technology  has 
vastly  increased  the  ease  with  which  in- 
trusions on  individual  privacy  may  be 
conducted.  By  1967  over  50  Fedeial  agen- 
cies were  engaged  in  investigative  activi- 
ties employing  over  20,000  investigators. 
These  Included  such  diverse  agencies  as 
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tlie  Food  and  Drug  Administi-ation,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  many  others.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  agencies  and  investi- 
gators has  almost  certainly  Increased 
and  it  has  become  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  abused  to  Indiscriminately  em- 
ploy modem  techniques  of  surveillance 
for  Illegitimate  purposes  or  by  imregu- 
lated  procedures.  This  danger  represents 
a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and,  therefore,  to  our  en- 
tire way  of  life  in  America. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  evidence  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  recent  years  of  widespread  Gov- 
ernment insensitivity  and  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  Individual  citizens.  Water- 
gate and  related  scandals  have  brought 
to  hght  a  callous  disregard  for  the  law 
and  for  the  sanctity  of  Individual  rights 
within  the  highest  circles  of  government. 
Such  activities  as  the  formation  of  the 
"Plumbers"  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  internal  security  operations  which  In- 
cluded wiretapping  and  burglary  smacks 
of  a  secret  police  operation  that  has  no 
place  In  American  life. 

Over  the  past  week  there  have  been 
new  revelations  that  Government  agen- 
cies have  engaged  in  secret  Intelligence 
gathering  and  "dirty  tricks"  operations 
aimed  at  poUtical  and  activist  organiza- 
tions. These  revelations  have  fmi,her 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  integrity  and  methods  of 
Federal  investigative  agencies. 

A  lawsuit  filed  by  a  public  interest  law 
fu-m  brought  the  disclosm-e  that  a  secret 
unit  within  the  IRS  named  the  "Special 
Service  Staff"  began  gathering  intelli- 
gence In  the  summer  of  1969  as  a  result 
of  direct  White  House  pressure.  The  Spe- 
cial Service  Staff  unit  collected  Intelli- 
gence and  investigated  99  pohtical  and 
activist  organizations  and  was  not  dis- 
banded until  after  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals became  public.  Tlie  use  of  the  IRS 
to  perform  unauthorized  law  enforce- 
ment tjTie  functions  for  essentially  polit- 
ical purposes  Is  a  flagrant  and  inexcus- 
able abuse  of  power.  This  action  under- 
mines public  confidence  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  IRS  is  to  perform  its 
job  of  administering  the  tax  laws.  More 
Importantly,  It  runs  counter  to  funda- 
mental values  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  equal  treatment  under  the  law  to 
have  an  agency  of  Government  collecting 
data  to  be  used  against  organizations 
with  political  views  that  are  not  favored 
by  the  current  administration. 

The  purpose  of  the  Join*^  Committee 
which  Senator  Nelson  and  I  have  sug- 
gested would  be  to  assure  public  account- 
ability of  Federal  investigative  agencies 
by  a.ssuring  better  congressional  over- 
sight of  their  activities.  As  was  noted  edi- 
torially in  the  Washington  Star  on 
November  20 : 

It  is  Imperative  that  Congress  begin  exer- 
cising much  closer  oversight  of  operations  for 
which  it  provides  the  legal  basis  and  the 
financing.  It  should  not  be  left  to  high-level 
bureaucrats,  especially  in  the  agencies  with 
ftv.esome  Investigative  authority,  nor  to 
White  House  politicians  to  decide  what  is  or 
is  not  good  for  the  people  and  then  u^e  hlgli- 


ly  questl 
tliey  CO 


means  to  excise  that  which 


I  firmlp^lieve  that  the  Congress  does 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to  assure  that 
Federal  investigative  agencies  do  not  dis- 
regard the  civil  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  The  legislation  which  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  have  suggested  will  give  us 
the  tools  to  do  this  job. 

Senseless  violations  of  individual 
rights  have  occurred.  In  pai-t,  because  we 
in  the  Congress  have  not  pursued  with 
suflScient  vigor  our  responsibility  to 
closely  oversee  the  activities  of  the  in- 
numerable Federal  agencies  which  have 
an  impact  on  the  right  to  privacy  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  As  a  result,  the 
American  people  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  Increased 
efforts  to  protect  our  cherished  tradition 
of  individual  liberty  in  the  wake  of  dis- 
closmes  of  such  blatant  abuses.  Recent 
polls  indicate  that  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  favor  tough  new 
laws  making  milawful  wiretapping  a 
major  criminal  offense. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
begun  to  respond  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion designed  to  better  protect  individual 
rights.  S.  3418  Is  an  Imirortant  bill  which 
will  do  a  gi-eat  deal  to  assure  the  right 
to  privacy  for  millions  of  Americans 
about  whom  the  Federal  Government 
has  collected  and  maintains  records  in 
computer  data  banks.  For  this  rea.son,  I 
have  been  active  in  the  development  and 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

I  beUeve  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Nelson  and  I  are  now  offering  would 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  scope  of  S. 
3418  by  addressing  the  equally  important 
issue  of  regulating  and  overseeing  the  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  investigative  agencies. 
The  committee  we  are  suggesting  would 
be  Invaluable  as  a  means  of  focusing  and 
improving  congressional  oversight  of 
Federal  agencies  to  assm-e  that  they  do 
not  overstep  their  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional authority  in  ways  that  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  Individual  freedom. 
At  present,  12  or  more  congressional 
committees  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
uncounted  but  innumerable  Federal 
agencies  which  conduct  investigative  ac- 
tivities. The  comprehensive  overview  cf 
these  agencies  that  would  be  provided  by 
our  legislation  would  provide  a  more 
effective  safeguard  against  the  use  of  in- 
vestigative and  suiTcillance  powers  in 
ways  that  fly  In  the  face  of  our  tradi- 
tional commitment  to  personal  freedom 
and  liberty. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Muskie  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  amendment  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  December. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  vei-y  complimentary  statement  of  my 
work  in  the  field  of  individual  rights.  1 
have  always  had  the  aid  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be,  along  with  him 
and  one  or  two  other  Meml>ers  of  the 
Senate,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  no-knock  law. 

I  wish  to  commend  his  action  in  this 
matter  and  the  action  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  that 


is  the  proper  course  to  take  because  If  we 
sometimes  put  too  big  a  load  on  one  little 
legislative  nag  he  has  a  hard  time  making 
the  journey  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  course  of 
action  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
giving  the  assurance  that  he  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposal  which,  I  think, 
deserves  wise  and  careful  thought. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  only  regret  that 
he  has  decided  voluntarily  not  to  join  us 
again  in  the  next  session  because  I  think 
that  at^ut  90  percent  of  the  Influence  I 
have  on  this  kind  of  an  issue  is  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  association  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  which  I  now  lose. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield  for  one  moment.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
their  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  proposing  hearings  \^ 
on  this  bill,  and  also  on  the  bill  proposed 
by  Senator  Baker  cr.d  my.self . 

As  each  week  goes  by  and  more  of  these 
abuses  come  to  the  public's  knowledge, 
I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we 
act.  We  all  realize  the  JifllcuUies  that  thLs 
type  of  legislation,  the  type  proposed  by 
Senator  Nelson  and  Senator  Baker,  have 
had  in  the  past.  Bu.  it  has  got  lO  be  clear 
to  this  body  that  nobody  has  been  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  any  oversight  rela- 
tive to  these  various  agencies. 

We  owe  it  to  the  public  now  to  take 
this  entire  area  of  law  enforcement  and 
intelligence  gathering  ai.d  make  it  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

I  would  hope  that  we  not  only  have 
the  hearings  but  also  we  make  this  one  of 
the  first  orders  of  business  for  Congress 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  tie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lue  > 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ^^ith- 
draw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  by 
a  happy  coincidence,  the  House  at  this 
very  moment  Is  considering  almost  Iden- 
tical legislation  to  this,  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  son  who  represents  the  20th 
District  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  happy 
to  have  introduced  a  piece  of  legi.-^lation 
quite  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pioud  to  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill  to  pro- 
tect individual  privacy  in  the  collection 
and  use  of  personal  data  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  protection 
of  personal  privacy  has  come  to  the  fore 
only  in  recent  years,  although  its  source 
is  found  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

Reports  imlformly  calling  for  the 
ado])tion  of  safeguards  for  the  fair  stor- 
ing and  handling  of  personal  Informa- 
tion liave  been  published  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Communications  and  Justice  in 
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Canada  lii  1971,  the  Younger  Committee 
on  Privacy  in  Great  Britain  in  1972,  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  in 
1972,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Project  on  Computer  Databanks,  also  in 
1972,  and  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Automated  Personal  Data 
Systems  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  1973. 

In  late  1973,  legislation  waa  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
10042)  by  Congressman  Golowater.  Jn.. 
and  in  the  Senate  (S.  2810)  by  me,  to 
implement  the  common  principles 
shared  by  these  various  studies.  I  beUeve 
the  committee  bill  before  us  today  in- 
cludes these  same  safeguards  insofar  as 
the  operations  of  Federal  acencles  and 
departments  are  concerned.  The  basic 
safeguards  are : 

First.  There  must  be  no  personal  data 
system  whose  very  existence  is  secret. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
individual  to  find  out  what  Information 
about  him  is  in  a  record  and  how  that 
information  is  to  be  used. 

Third.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
Individual  to  correct  Information  about 
him,  if  it  is  erroneous. 

Poiurth.  Tliere  must  be  a  record  kept 
of  every  significant  access  to  any  personal 
data  in  the  system.  Including  the  Identity 
of  all  persons  and  organizations  to  t.  horn 
access  has  been  given. 

Fifth.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
Individual  to  prevent  information  about 
him  collected  for  one  purpose  from  be- 
ing used  for  other  purposes,  without  his 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  belief  that  in 
order  for  the  individual  to  truly  exist, 
some  reserve  of  privacy  must  be  guaran- 
teed to  him.  Privacy  Is  vital  for  the  flour- 
ishing of  the  individual  personality  and 
to  "the  imaginativeness  and  creativity  of 
the  society  as  a  whole."  So  said  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Piivacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  1972. 

By  privacy.  Mr.  President,  I  mean  the 
great  common  law  tradition  that  a  per- 
son has  a  right  not  to  be  defamed 
whether  it  be  by  a  machine  or  a  person. 
I  mean  the  right  "to  be  let  alone"— from 
Intrusions  by  Big  Brother  in  all  his  guises. 
I  mean  the  right  to  be  protected  against 
disclosure  of  information  given  by  an 
individual  in  circumstances  of  confidence, 
and  against  disclosure  of  Irrelevant  em- 
barrassing facts  relating  to  one's  own 
private  life,  both  rights  having  been  In- 
cluded in  the  authoritative  definition  of 
privacy  agi-eed  upon  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  at  its  world  con- 
ference of  May,  1967. 

By  privacy,  I  also  mean  what  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  referred  to  as  the 
embodiment  of  "oui*  respect  for  the  In- 
violability of  the  human  personality." 
and  as  a  right  which  is  "so  rooted  in  the 
traditions  and  conscience  of  our  iieople 
as  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental." 

What  we  must  remember  today  is  that 
pi-ivacy  hi  the  computer  age  must  be 
planned.  Privacy,  as  liberty,  is  all  too 
easily  lost.  We  must  act  now  while  there 
is  still  privacy  to  cherish. 

A&tZNOM£NT  NO.    1014 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  for  myself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor   from    Illinois     'M.-.    Pfucy).     our 


amendment  No.  1914.  to  halt  the  spread 
of  the  social  security  number  as  a  uni- 
versal population  identifier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

IIOBATOBIUM    OH    CSE    OF    SOCIAl,    SLCUBITV 
NUUBZJtS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for — 

(1)  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
agency  to  deny  to  any  Uidlvldual  any  right, 
benefit,  or  privilege  provided  by  law  because 
of  such  Individual's  refusal  to  disclose  his 
social  security  account  number,  or 

(2)  any  person  to  discriminate  against 
any  Individual  in  the  course  of  any  business 
or  commercial  transaction  or  activity  be- 
cause of  such  Individual's  refusal  to  disclose 
hla  social  security  account  number. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  any  disclosure  which  Is  required  by 
Federal  law,  or 

(2)  any  information  system  In  existence 
and  operating  before  January  1.  1976. 

(c)  Any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  which  requests  an  Individual 
to  disclose  his  social  security  accoimt  num- 
ber, and  any  person  who  requests,  In  the 
course  of  any  business  or  commercial  trans- 
action or  activity,  an  individual  to  disclose 
hla  social  security  account  number,  shall  In- 
form that  Individual  whether  that  disclosure 
Is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  by  what  statutory 
or  other  authority  such  number  Is  solicited, 
what  uses  wlU  be  made  of  It,  and  what  rules 
of  confldentlallty  wlU  govern  It. 

Jlr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  parents  cannot  open  bank  accounts 
for  their  children  without  obtaining 
social  security  numbers  for  them;  when 
all  schoolchildren  in  many  ninth  grade 
classes  are  compelled  to  apply  for  social 
security  numbers;  when  a  World  War  I 
veteran  is  asked  to  furnish  his  social 
security  number  in  order  to  enter  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital;  and 
when  the  account  number  is  used  and 
required  for  numerous  other  purposes 
totally  unrelated  to  the  original  social 
security  program;  then  I  believe  It  Is 
time  for  society  to  stop  this  drift  to- 
ward reducing  each  person  to  a  num- 
ber. 

There  already  have  been  issued  a  total 
of  over  160  million  social  security  num- 
bers to  living  Americans.  The  total  num- 
ber Issued  In  1972  hicreased  almost  50 
percent  over  1971.  while  the  number 
Issued  to  children  age  10  and  yoimger 
rose  100  percent. 

There  is  no  statute  or  regulation  which 
prohibits,  or  limits,  use  of  the  account 
number.  To  the  contrary,  a  directive  Is- 
sued by  President  Roosevelt  32  years  ago. 
Is  still  In  effect  requiring  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  establishes  a  new  sys- 
tem of  personal  Identification  must  use 
the  social  security  number. 

Numerous  Americans  deplore  this  de- 
velopment. They  resent  being  constantly 
asked  or  required  to  disclose  their  social 
security  number  in  order  to  obtain  bene- 
fits to  which  they  ai-e  legally  entitled. 
They  sense  that  they  are  losing  their 
Identity  as  unique  human  beings  and 
are  being  reduced  to  a  digit  In  .some 
bureaucratic  file. 

Scholars  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion have  fears  which  run  far  deeper. 
These  writers  believe  that  the  growing 
use  of  the  .social  .security  number  as  a 


population  number  will  brand  us  all  as 
marked   individuals. 

What  is  meant  is  tliat  when  the  social 
security  number  becomes  a  universal 
identifier,  each  pei-son  will  leave  a  trail  of 
personal  data  behind  him  for  all  of  his 
life  which  can  be  reassembled  to  confront 
him.  Once  we  can  be  identified  to  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator in  government  or  in  business 
by  an  exclusive  number  tied  to  each  of 
our  past  activities — our  travels,  the  kinds 
of  library  books  we  have  checked  out,  the 
hotels  we  have  stayed  at,  our  education 
record,  our  magazine  subscriptions,  our 
health  history,  our  ciedit  and  check 
transactions — we  can  be  pinpointed 
wherever  we  are.  We  can  be  manipulated. 
We  can  be  conditioned.  And  we  can  be 
coerced. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  the  social 
security  number  as  a  method  of  national 
population  nimibering  Is  inseparable 
from  the  rapid  advances  in  tlie  capabil- 
ities of  computerized  personal  data 
equipment.  The  state  of  the  art  in  com- 
puter data  storage  is  now  so  advanced 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reported  in   1972: 

That  it  Is  technologically  poesJhle  today, 
especially  with  recent  advances  In  mass  stor- 
age memories,  to  build  a  computerized,  on- 
line file  containing  the  compacted  equivalent 
of  20  pages  of  typed  Information  about  the 
personal  history  and  selected  activities  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  arranging  the  system  so  that  any 
single  record  could  be  retrieved  In  about  30 
seconds. 

The  concern  I  have  about  the  spread 
of  the  social  seciu-ity  identifier  is  also 
tied  to  the  ravenous  appetite  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  for  informa- 
tion. A  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  reported  in  1970  that 
Washington's  paperwork  files  would  fill 
12  Empire  State  buildings  stacked  on  top 
of  each  other.  These  files  already  include 
over  2  billion  records  traceable  to  per- 
sonal individuals. 

Where  will  it  end?  Will  we  sdlow  every 
individual  in  the  United  States  to  be  as- 
signed a  personal  identification  number 
for  use  in  all  his  governmental  and  bus- 
iness activities?  Will  we  permit  all  com- 
puterized systems  to  interlink  nationwide 
so  that  every  detail  of  our  personal  lives 
can  be  assembled  Instantly  for  use  by  a 
single  bui-eauci-at  or  institution? 

The  time  to  think  about  the  futme  is 
now.  We  must  build  into  the  law  safe- 
guards of  human  privacy  while  a  na- 
tional numbering  system  Is  not  yet  an 
£uxomplished  fact.  Accordingly,  Senator 
Percy  and  I  propose  to  place  a  morato- 
rium on  the  use  of  social  security  num- 
bers for  purposes  unrelated  to  tlie  orij;!- 
nal  program. 

Our  amendiJient  will  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  governmental  body  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  level  to  deny  to  any 
person  a  right,  benefit,  or  privilege  be- 
cause the  individual  does  not  want  to  dis- 
close his  social  security  account  number. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  dis- 
criminate against  another  person  in  any 
business  or  commercial  dealings  because 
the  person  chooses  not  to  disclose  his 
account  number. 

The  prohibitions  of  our  amendment 
would  take  effect  beginning  on  January 
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1,  1975.  Any  information  system  started 
after  that  date  will  be  subject  to  the 
amendment,  but  any  information  system 
In  existence  before  then  is  exempt. 

Mr.  President,  medical  and  sociological 
evidence  proves  that  the  need  for  pri- 
vacy is  a  basic,  natural  one,  essential  both 
to  individual  physical  and  mental  health 
of  each  human  being  and  to  the  creativ- 
ity of  society  as  a  whole.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  stated  on 
repeated  occasions  that  personal  privacy 
is  also  a  fundamental  right  of  U.S. 
citizenship,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  every  citizen.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
for  us  to  deteiTOine  today  just  how  much 
privacy  shall  remain  for  the  individual 
in  the  future,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  upon  both  our  amendment 
and  the  committee  bill. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Helms'  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  join  Senator  Goidwater,  to- 
gether with  my  esteemed  colleague,  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFP,  who  asked  to  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, in  offering  an  amendmentf  to  limit 
use  of  the  social  security  numoer.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona^s  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  hi  the  Senate  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  social  security  num- 
ber and  privacy.  On  the  same  matters.  I 
have  had  long  extended  discussions  with 
Congressman  Barry  GomwAXER,  Jr., 
from  California,  who  is  a  principal  au- 
thor in  the  House  of  the  privacy  legis- 
lation shortly  to  be  considered  by  that 
body. 

I  consider  him  to  be  vigilant  defender 
of  citizens'  individual  rights  of  privacy. 

Our  concern  is  that  the  social  .security 
number  Is  f  sist  becoming  the  single  com- 
mon identification  number  for  each  and 
every  American  citizen.  For  many  years 
we  have  heard  proposals  to  compel  all 
school  children  of  a  certain  grade  level 
to  receive  a  social  security  number.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  every  new- 
bom  infant  be  labeled  with  such  a  num- 
ber. To  a  great  many  Americans,  the 
image  of  such  a  policy  put  Into  practice 
is  abhorrent.  Yet  the  problems  surround- 
ing the  misuse  of  the  social  security 
number  are  more  than  symbolic  of  our 
new  era  of  data  banks  and  our  fears 
of  a  centrally  controlled  Big  Brother 
society. 

In  23  States,  it  is  impossible  to  vote 
in  a  local.  State  or  even  national  elec- 
tion without  first  supplying  a  social  se- 
curity number.  In  the  State  of  Virginia, 
for  example,  you  cannot  vote,  register  an 
automobile,  or  even  obtain  a  diiver's 
license  unless  you  first  disclose  your 
social  security  number. 

In  West  Virginia,  it  is  requu-ed  for 
fishing  licenses.  The  Federal  Resen'e 
Board  requires  it  to  join  their  car  pool. 
Senate  wives  once  had  to  give  it  before 
entering  the  White  House  when  vl.siting 
r/lth  Mrs.  Nixon  for  tea.  The  social  se- 
curity number  appears  on  every  Senate 
Ftaff  member's  ide:itification  card.  The 


number  is  used  widely  throughout  the 
Government,  and  It  is  even  used  as  the 
principal  Identification  number  by  the 
U.S.  Army.  All  of  these  uses  continue, 
and  yet  if  you  look  at  your  own  social 
security  card,  at  the  bottom,  it  reads. 

For  social  security  and  tax  purposes — not 
for  Identification. 

The  social  security  number  was  clearly 
not  intended  by  its  creators  to  become 
the  universal  identifier.  But  in  the  race 
to  computerize  every  known  fact  stored 
by  the  Government  about  its  citizens,  the 
warning  on  our  cards  has  been  Ignored. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  social  security 
number  had  to  be  used  by  the  computer 
programmers  and  data  collectors.  It  was 
there  and  it  was  convenient.  Apparent- 
ly no  one  gave  thought  15  or  20  years 
ago  to  the  possibiUty  that  massive  com- 
puterization of  personal  data  files  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  unprotected  number 
could  someday  pose  a  problem. 

That  lack  of  foresight  was  unfortu- 
nate— for  now  hundreds  of  Government 
computer  systems  and  thousands  of  pri- 
vate computer  systems  use  the  social 
security  number  in  the  indexing  and 
identification  of  individuals.  The  possi- 
biUty is  growing  that  anyone  with  ac- 
cess to  the  proper  computer  terminal 
could  type  in  a  social  security  number 
and  thereby  order  the  computer  to  print 
out  details  concerning  what  cars  we  own, 
and  what  our  driving  record  is  like,  how 
we  spend  our  money  and  how  we  pay  our 
bills,  how  we  did  in  school,  what  we  tell 
our  doctor  and  what  he  tells  us  in  re- 
turn. 

The  amendment  that  we  offer  is  a 
modest  proposal  to  limit  the  expansion  of 
the  use  of  the  social  security  number. 
We  recognize  that  v.e  cannot  yet  justify 
a  law  requiring  the  reprc^raming  of  mas- 
sive computer  systems  maintained  by  the 
militaiT,  by  universities,  and  by  private 
employers.  After  careful  consideration, 
we  have  determined  that  a  moratorium 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  ability  of  both 
Government  and  private  organizations  to 
develop  new  programs  and  new  proce- 
dures that  require  an  individual  to  fur- 
nish his  social  security  number. 

Under  our  amendment.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  that 
begin  using  the  social  security  number 
after  January  1,  1975,  cannot  deny  a 
right,  benefit,  or  privilege  to  an  Individual 
who  refuses  to  disclose  his  number,  un- 
less the  disclasure  is  required  by  Federal 
law.  Furthermore,  all  requests  by  an  or- 
ganization of  an  individual  for  his  social 
security  number  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  following  information:  whether  dis- 
closure is  mandatory,  what  is  the  legal 
authority  for  the  request,  what  uses  will 
be  made  of  the  number,  and  what  rules 
Oi  confidentiality  will  apply. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  these  provisions  directly 
reflect  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  oft-cited  text  "Records,  Computers, 
and  the  Rights  of  Citizens."  which  was 
published  in  1973  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW's  Committee  on  Automated  Per- 
sonal Data  Systems.  The  amendment  Is 
also  consistent  vrith  the  general  position 
presented  In  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
Istraticffi's  "1971  Task  Foree  Report  on 
the  Social  Securiiy  Number." 

Our  amendment  overccmnes  the  ques- 


tions i-aised  earlier  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. These  questions  centered  around 
the  disruption  of  established  proceduies 
and  tlie  imcei-tain  but  large  cost  in- 
volved in  changing  recordkeeping  pro- 
cedures nationwide.  The  amendment  will 
not  require  redesigning  forms  and  repro- 
graming  computers.  It  will  not  disrupt 
established  procedures  and  It  will  not 
create  unv;arraated  cost  burdens,  be- 
cause it  specifically  exempts  any  dis- 
closuie  of  the  social  security  number 
which  is  required  by  Federal  law,  or  any 
use  which  is  in  existence  and  operation 
prior  to  January  1,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  now  propose  is  but  a  small  tribute  to 
the  tireless  efiforts  over  many  years  by 
the  most  respected  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Senator  Ervin,  to  beat 
down  Invasions  of  privacy  on  numerous 
fronts.  Our  amendment  does  not  pretend 
to  solve  all  of  the  problems  raised  by 
abuses  of  the  social  security  number,  but 
it  will  halt  the  unchecked  spread  of  these 
abuses  and  bring  us  to  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy. 

Mr.  ER"\nN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Aii- 
zona  yield?         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mi-.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Ai-izona,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distlngiushed  Senator 
from  Illinois,  is  very  meritorious,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Aiizona  for  the  good  work  he 
has  done  in  supporting  this  entire  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GOLDV/ATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  IIRUSKA.  Mi-.  President,  has  Uie 
amendment  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I. was  wonderuig  if 
it  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  still  pending.  The  Chaii- 
was  not  certain  whether  the  Senator 
fi-om  Nebraska  wanted  to  addiess  tiie 
amendment. 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend-, 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'put- 
ting the  question). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  some  questions  and  express  some 
misgivings  about  the  pending  measure. 
It  is  a  measure  which  seeks  to  establish 
a  Federal  privacy  board  to  oversee  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  information 
concerning  individuals,  to  provide  man- 
agement systems  in  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
organizations,  regarding  such  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

It  seeks  to  gain  these  objectives.  Mr. 
Piesidcnt.  by  gi-anting  very  extensive 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Privacy  Com- 
m!s.<;ion  which  the  legislation  creates. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  declared 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  desirable  and 
worthy.  I  support  these  objectives.  There 
have  been  many  abuses  in  the  area  of 
privacy  with  which  this  bill  deals.  Many 
past  abuses  have  been  Identified  and 
have  been  corrected.  As  new  abuses  of 
privacy  appear,  there  have  been  good 
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faith  efforts  by  both  the  congressional 
and  executive  branch  to  remedy  them. 
But  notwithstanding  such  efforts, 
there  are  still  a  number  of  areas  in  which 
great  Improvement  can  be  made,  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  individual  data  col- 
lected and  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  proper  statutory  authority  and 
other  regulatory  efforts.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement In  the  manner  in  which  our 
Government  treats  the  personal  infor- 
mation of  its  citizens. 

It  is,  however,  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fectiveness, the  propriety,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  form  which  this  bill  takes  in 
order  to  safeguard  personal  information 
which  raises  some  question. 

While  there  are  other  observations 
which  could  be  addressed  to  various  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  bill,  I  shall  briefly 
refer  only  to  two  major  aspects  of  the 
legislation  in  my  present  remarks. 

One  aspect  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Privacy  Commis- 
sion provided  for  in  tlie  bill. 

The  second  major  aspect  pertains  to 
the  inclusion  of  criminal  justice  and  the 
law  enforcement  records  and  files  '.vithin 
the  purview  of  the  legislation. 

As  to  the  fli-st,  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  scope  and  range  of 
activities  permitted  the  board  are  very 
broad.  The  board  may  concern  itself  not 
only  with  Federal  agencies  and  ofiBces. 
but  also  with  organizations  in  the  private 
sector,  in  State  and  regional  govei'nment, 
and  in  charitable  and  political  organi- 
zations. 

Happily,  it  is  excluded  from  examining 
religious  organizations,  but  aside  from 
that  I  doubt  very  mucii  that  any  ^stem 
of  data  gathering  would  escape  the  mi- 
croscopic as  well  as  the  macroscopic  eye 
of  the  Federal  Privacy  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  law,  to- 
gether with  many  longstanding  prece- 
dents, as,signs  oversight  responsibilities 
regarding  many  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  activities  to  the  Congress.  There  are. 
for  example,  oversight  powers,  presently 
being  exercised  by  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  both  bodies  of  Congress, 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  its  related  information 
gathering  activities. 

Similarily,  there  are  the  Committeer, 
on  Commerce  in  both  bodies  of  Congress 
which  concern  themselves,  and  have  for 
many  decades,  with  the  regulatoi-y 
bodies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Fedei-al  Trade  Commls- 
.slon. 

We  al.so  have  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance in  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  with  tlie  various 
activities  that  are  lodged  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

These  are  examples  where,  through  the 
years — either  by  statute  or  by  inherent 
constitutional  powers.  Congress  has  ex- 
ercised oversight  on  Federal  activities 
and  agencies. 

Normally  when  Congress  seeks  to  dele- 
gate its  powers  and  responsibilities  it 
does  so  in  a  limited  lashion.  But  here, 


Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  would  be 
vested  with  vast  responsibility  and  su- 
pervisory power. 

Such  a  delegation  of  responsibility  as 
is  represented  In  this  bill  is  a  little  at 
variance  witli  what  we  like  to  see.  This 
is  because  when  we  create  powers  in 
bodies  of  this  kind  Congress  has  gen- 
erally tried  to  define  in  more  or  less  pre- 
cise language — preferably  more  pre- 
cise— the  bounds  of  such  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  created  by 
this  act  would  supersede  and  impose  it- 
self upon  all  existent  statutory,  or  ac- 
tual, oversight  and  supei-vision  of  the 
various  other  agencies  and  activities 
that  are  involved.  It  would  create  an- 
other layer  of  Federal  officials  who  would 
go  abroad  and  interest  themselves  in  get- 
ting into  almost  limitless  numbers  of  ac- 
tivities and  areas  of  human  conduct  in 
this  countiy.  It  would  indeed  be  far  flung 
in  its  organization.  It  would  have  to  be, 
of  course,  if  it  were  going  to  be  effective 
for  its  declared  purposes.  It  would  be 
armed  with  money  and  with  penetrating 
powers — power  to  get  witnesses  and  rec- 
ords in  almost  an,v  public  or  private  area 
in  wliich  it  might  care  to  interest  itsell^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  this  type  of  supervisory  ac- 
tivity will  tend  to  result  in  confusion  and 
conflict  and  indecision.  It  may  tend  to 
diminish  the  immediate  and  direct  in- 
terest of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its 
oversight  role. 

As  indicated  the  scope  of  coverage  of 
the  Commission  covers  virtually  all  of 
the  data  collecting  activity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  includes  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  data. 

The  remainder  of  my  remarks  pertain 
to  the  assignment  to  tiie  Federal  Privacy 
Commission  of  ciiminal  justice  records 
and  of  law  enforcement  records  in  their 
totality,  barring  none.  The  field  of  crim- 
inal justice  records  I  submit  is  of  such 
complexity  that  it  should  not  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  terms  as  civil  records. 
It  should  be  the  subject  of  .separate  reg- 
ulation. 

The  field  ol  criminal  justice  records 
and  the  related  information,  if  it  were 
not  handled  properly,  would  be  danger- 
ous to  informants,  operatives,  agents, 
and  officers  of  the  law. 

Ml".  President,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
legislation  to  get  into  the  regulation  of 
criminal  justice  records.  There  is  pres- 
ently pending  hi  Congress  legislation — 
which  now  Is  naiTowing  down  to  its 
final  stages — that  deals  specifically  with 
criminal  justice  history,  with  criminal 
information  centers,  with  data  banks, 
coui't  records,  and  all  the  other  informa- 
tion which  pertains  to  law  enforcement 

This  legislation,  S.  2963  and  S.  2964,  is 
well  ailoug,  and  it  is  near  resolution.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings. Many  hours  have  gone  into  perfect- 
ing its  provisions. 

It  is  a  difficult  field  In  Itself  and  with 
its  specific  points — very  difficult.  Because 
of  its  complexity,  the  legislation  has  not 
been  treated  superficially  and  has  there- 
fore taken  a  period  of  time  in  which  to 
reach  the  near  completion  stage  it  now 
occupies. 

With  all  this  effoil,  in  the  passage  of 


tlie  pending  bill,  S.  3418,  we  would  have 
superimposed  upon  the  criminal  justice 
field  very  general  rules  which  were  de- 
signed for  civil  record  systems  and  do  not 
properly  fit  law  enforcement.  This  would 
cause  no  end  of  confusion  and  no  end  ol 
conflict. 

Generally.  It  has  been  assumed  that  crimi- 
nal justice  or  law  enforcement  Information 
(whether  used  by  Government  or  In  the  pri- 
vate sector)  gives  rise  to  problems  requiring 
treatment  different  from  that  of  information 
used  to  carry  out  social,  health,  or  money 
benefit  programc,  to  administer  revenue  and 
regulatory  laws,  to  select  and  manage  em- 
ployees and  outside  contractors,  and  to  con- 
duct the  multiplicity  of  other  operations  by 
Government  or  business.  However,  even 
within  the  broad  range  of  separate  Informa- 
tional relationships  between  individuals  and 
Government  or  between  individuals  and  busi- 
ness, where  criminal  detection  and  appre- 
hension or  enforcement  of  regulatory  laws 
Is  not  the  object,  wide  dififerences  occur.  Ma- 
terinl  differences  occur  in  the  kinds  and  vol- 
ume of  information  used.  In  the  manner  of 
collecting  and  disseminating  information,  iu 
the  degrees  of  data  sensitivity,  in  the  uses 
made  of  the  information,  and  in  the  risks  of 
p(i.s>ible  abuse. 

Tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  is  for- 
mulating this  criminal  justice  data  legis- 
tion.  S.  2963  and  S.  2964.  The  Judicial- 
Committees  of  the  House  and  tlie  Senate, 
have,  through  the  years,  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  experience  and  seasoning  in  tliis 
area.  I  submit  tliat  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper,  as  well  as  wise,  to  reserve  the 
responsibility  of  drafting  complex  legis- 
lation to  those  committees  which  devel- 
oped background  and  expertise  on  the 
topic  in  question. 

Tlie  job  can  be  done,  Mr.  President,  to 
protect  privacy  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
iorcement  records  and  criminal  infor- 
mation centers.  It  can  be  done  in  a 
way  to  assure  privacy  and  to  assure  rele- 
vance, to  assure  timeliness  and  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  of  the  data  in- 
volved. That  will  be  done.  But  it  can  be 
done  best  by  those  who  are  ver.sed  and 
knowledgeable  in  that  field. 

It  is  imperative  that  competent,  .sea- 
soned, and  exi^ert  authorities  handle  sit- 
uations of  that  kind.  The  goal,  after  all. 
iu  law  enforcement  is  good  police  work, 
good  investigation  work,  good  prosecu- 
tion, sentencing,  and  correction.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  which  considers 
these  various  aspects  of  lav  enforcement 
In  acting  in  this  area  we  must  insure  tliat 
we  have  struck  a  proper  and  equitable 
balance  between  the  individuals  right  to 
privacy  and  society's  interest  in  good  and 
effective  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  do 
believe  that  the  thrust  of  this  bill,  witli 
its  broad  regulatory  Commission  and  its 
effort  to  apply  the  same  regulations  to 
civil  and  criminal  data — arrest  record.^ 
as  well  as  intelligence  information — is 
the  wrong  means  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  attempting  to 
deal.  Happily,  in  the  other  body,  there 
is  being  perfected  a  companion  bill 
Vvhich  has  approached  the  matter  in  a 
vastly  different  way.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  due  time,  rather  than  trying  to  amend 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
would  l>e  a  mighty  poor  way  of  trying  to 
legislate  in  such  a  complex  field,  that 
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we  should  make  an  effort  to  con.^ider 
the  product  of  the  other  body. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  the  objec- 
tives of  S.  3418  are  good.  They  are  fine, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar support  for  an  attempt  to  correct 
practices  which  sometimes  result  In 
abuse  of  privacy.  But  it  Is  not  the  label 
of  the  bill.  It  Is  not  its  declared  pro- 
grams for  which  we  should  vote;  it  is 
rather  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  achieve  those  objectives  that  really 
counts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
think  that  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Hruska,  are 
worthy  of  comment  and  the  concerns  he 
has  raised  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
S.  3418  requires  that  criminal  history 
and  arrest  records — that  Is,  routine  rec- 
ords of  arrest  and  court  decisions  or  rap 
sheets — be  subject  to  the  rcquirempnts 
of  the  bill. 

But  our  bill  does  make  a  careful,  proper 
distinction  between  this  type  of  criminal 
record  and  another  type.  The  latter  type 
are  criminal  Intelligence  and  Investiga- 
tive files. 

These  files,  of  course,  are  of  a  sensitive 
nature,  and  S.  3418,  in  section  203,  pro- 
vides that  agencies  maintaining  such 
files  may  exempt  them  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  providing  that  people 
may  have  access  to  their  own  records. 
We  believe  this  exception  to  be  proper 
and  ample  to  meet  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  kinds  of  exception  that  arose,  that 
have  given  such  great  emphasis  to  this 
bill,  are  the  kind  of  situation  which  a 
mail  cover  picks  up  the  fact  that  a  high 
school  girl — In  this  case,  it  was  a  girl  by 
the  name  of  Lori  Paton — wrote  a  letter 
in  connection  with  a  high  school  theme 
to  an  agency  that  happened  to  be  on  the 
FBI's  subversive  list.  The  mall  surveil- 
lance picked  up  that  she  was  correspond- 
ing with  such  an  agency,  and  she  was 
therefore  named  in  the  record,  and  a 
high  school  giil  had  an  FBI  record. 

AH  she  v-as  doing  was  WTlting  a  high 
school  theme.  She  was  not  a  subversive, 
but  there  she  was,  she  had  a  file  with  the 
FBI.  The  family  literally  had  to  go  to 
court  and  sue  the  Government  in  order 
to  have  that  record  taken  out,  along  with 
all  the  other  people  that  might  be  in 
such  a  position. 

Our  bill  is  so  carefully  diaf ted,  that  it 
would  peimit  her  to  obtain  access  to  her 
file.  However,  if  the  Information  in  her 
file  were  in  fact  ciiminal  Intelligence  in- 
formation, part  of  a  cm-rent  investiga- 
tion of  criminal  activities,  our  bill  would 
safeguard  the  ability  of  law  enforcement 
persomiel  to  withhold  information  mitil 
the  possibility  of  prosecution  had  passed. 
Certainly,  we  have  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  criminal  records  and  that 
type  of  tiling,  whicii  the  distinguished 
Senator  pointed  out  must  be  preserved. 
I  think  the  bill  has  been  carefully 
drawn  in  tliis  regard.  Nothing  in  S.  3418 
would  do  damage  to  the  quality  of  airest 
records,  for  iiistance. 

No  excessive  burdens  for  lav;  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  created  by  this  bill. 
Indeed,  the  specific  legislation  tliat  the 
iidminisUation  has  sent  to  Congress  to 


deal  with  criminal  arrest  records,  and 
the  two  Senate  bills — Ervin  and 
Hruska — all  of  which  are  far  more  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  in  their  treat- 
ment of  arrest  records,  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  treatment  provided  by  S. 
3418.  All  of  these  bills  provide  the  same 
basic  protections:  an  Individual  can  see 
his  own  "rap  sheet."  the  Information 
must  be  accurate  and  up-to-date,  and 
standards  are  established  to  regulate  the 
disclosure  and  access  to  arrest  record 
files. 

S.  3418  provides  these  same  minimum 
safeguards,  to  become  effective  1  year 
after  enactment.  This  delay  allows  time 
to  permit  a  more  explicit  criminal  rec- 
ords bill  to  be  passed,  however,  until  a 
bill  passes  there  is  no  reason  not  to  pro- 
vide minimum  standards. 

The  need  for  criminal  records  coverage 
is  demonstrated  by  the  NCIC— Nation- 
al Crime  Information  Center — a  central- 
ized national  computer  center  that  col- 
lects and  disburses  information  about 
wanted  persons,  stolen  property,  and 
criminal  history  records,  now  operates 
without  legal  privacy  restrictions.  As  of 
December  1,  1973.  there  were  more  than 
5  million  active  files  in  this  system.  Com- 
puter terminals  located  in  cities  and 
towns  all  across  the  nation  create  easy 
access  to  these  records.  "They  could  lead 
to  access  by  more  users  and  for  check- 
ing on  more  individuals  than  is  socially 
desirable"— from  the  July  1973  HEW  re- 
port on  privacy.  If  harmful  information 
about  a  person  were  placed  in  the  file,  it 
would  be  disseminated  and  available  na- 
tionwide. 

The  HEW  report  says: 

In  practice,  the  NCIC  does  not  have  effec- 
tive control  over  the  accuracy  of  all  the  in- 
formation in  Its  flies.  If  a  subscribing  sys- 
tem enters  a  partially  Inaccurate  record,  or 
falls  to  submit  additions  or  corrections  to 
the  NCIC  flies  (e,g.,  the  return  of  a  stolen 
vehicle  or  the  disposition  of  an  arrest) ,  there 
is  not  much  that  the  NCIC  can  do  about  it. 

Our  bill  would  require  the  FBI,  which 
administers  the  NCIC,  to  develop  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  Information  dis- 
seminated by  NCIC  Is  accurate,  complete 
and  up-to-date. 

The  HEW  report  continues  to  say 
that— 

Once  ft  subscribing  police  department  eon- 
tributes  an  arrest  report  to  the  NCIC,  that 
report  Is  available  to  any  "qualified  re- 
questor" in  the  system. 

In  some  states,  this  means  employers  and 
licensing  agencies  (for  physicians,  barl>ers, 
plumbers  and  the  like) .  Thus,  unless  a  crlm- 
ina:  record  information  system  is  designed 
to  keep  track  of  all  the  ultimate  users  of  each 
record  released,  and  of  every  person  who  has 
seen  it,  any  correction  or  emendation  of  the 
original  record  can  never  be  certain  to  reach 
bolder  of  a  copy. 

Our  bill  requires  a  complete  log  of  all 
disclosures  of  pereonal  Information  to 
individuals  outside  the  agency  maintain- 
ing tlie  data. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  that  score,  my  main 
point  pertains.  To  do  something  like 
that  should  be  not  through  some  board 
that  has  no  expertise  or  exposure  to  that 
type  of  thing:  the  Congress,  through  Its 
oversight  powei-s  over  the  FBI  and  the 
Depai-tment  of  Justice  and  so  on,  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  that  Tlie  pro- 


posed legislation,  S.2963  and  S.  2964 
does,  and  if  it  Is  in  the  field  of  security, 
or  if  it  is  in  the  field  of  something  else, 
the  proper  legislative  body,  oversight 
body,  can  deal  witli  that  vei-y  satisfac- 
torily, without  getting  into  this  nebulous 
and  innovative  area  and  something 
really  new  that  would  be  loosed  upon 
the  width  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reply  very  briefly  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 

This  bill  does  not  empower  the  Privacy 
Commission  to  have  any  jurisdiction 
over  any  other  agency  of  Government 
except  to  the  extent  that  that  other 
agency  of  Government  is  engaged  in 
collecting  or  storing  or  disseminating 
personal  information  about  individuals. 
Outside  of  that.  It  has  no  jurisdiction 
whatever. 

The  term,  "personal  information"  is 
defined  in  subsection  2  of  section  301  of 
the  bill,  on  page  48. 

"ITie  bill  is  a  very  simple  bill  when  you 
stop  to  analyze  it  sufficiently.  In  the  first 
place,  it  says  that  Government  shall  not 
call  on  individuals  for  any  information 
unless  that  information  is  reasonable  or 
necessary  to  enable  the  agency  asking 
for  it  to  perform  its  statutory  duties. 
Then  it  requires  Federal  agencies  to  re- 
strict that  information— that  Is,  per- 
sonal Information  only.  They  win  re- 
strict its  disclosure  to  officials  who  have 
some  public  duty  to  perform  that  re- 
quires them  to  have  access  to  that  infor- 
mation. 

Then  It  provides  that  no  Information 
will  be  released  to  unauthorized  persons. 

Those  are  very  simple  requirements. 

With  reference  to  law  enforcement 
provisions,  it  expi-essly  provides  that  the 
head  of  any  law  enforcement  agency 
can  exempt  the  agency  from  certain  cru- 
cial provisions  of  the  bill.  It  will  not  Im- 
pede the  agency's  operations  zs  a  law 
enforcement  agency. 

With  reference  to  the  CIA,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  an  amendment  today, 
among  other  amendments,  which  virtu- 
ally relieves  the  CIA  from  coverage  by 
the  act,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  must 
file  some  reports. 

This  Is  a  very  simple  bill,  with  simple 
features.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  Pri- 
vacy Commission  some  power  to  enforce 
It:  otherwise.  It  will  be  just  a  hollow 
piece  of  legislative  mockery  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  It. 

AMENDIIENT   NO.    1962 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1992.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKEIR.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  fm-ther  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Pearson'*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

lyfcr.  Weickek's  amendment  (No.  1992) 
is  ais  follows: 

On  page  64,  Une  8,  strike  o\it  -This  Act" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereol  "Tltleft  I,  n.  and  in 
of  this  Act". 

On  page  54,  lino  14,  strike  out  "this  Act" 
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and  lusert  In  lieu  thereof  "titles  I,  II,  and  in 
of  this  Act". 

On  page  54,  Immediately  below  line  14. 
insert  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE    IV— FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 
"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Net  Worth  Disclosure  Act'. 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Each  individual  |;eferred  to 
m  suljsectlon  (b)  shall  file  annually  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
a  full  and  complete  .statement  of  net  worth 
to  consist  ol : 

"(1)  A  list  of  the  identity  and  value  of 
each  asset  held  by  him,  or  Jointly  by  him 
and  his  spouse  or  by  him  and  his  child  or 
children,  and  which  has  a  fair  market  value 
in  excess  of  $1,500  as  of  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  prior  to  that  in  which  he  is  required 
to  file  a  report  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  A  list  of  the  identity  and  amount  of 
each  liability  owed  by  Ulm.  or  Jointly  by  him 
and  his  spouse  or  by  hii^  and  his  child  or 
children,  and  which  Is  in  excess  of  $1,500  as 
of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  prior  to  that 
in  which  he  is  required  to  tile  a  report  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  (including  Dele- 
gates and  the  Resident  Commlssloiier  from 
Puerto  Rico),  and  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  United  State.s  within  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government  re- 
ceiving compei^satiou  at  an  antiupl  rate  in 
excess  of  $30,000. 

"(c)  Reports  required  by  this  Act  fchall  be 
In  such  form  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
nlation  in  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this; 
Act  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
scribe. All  reports  filed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  General 
as  public  records,  open  to  inspection  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  aad  copies  of  such  recoid.s 
shall  be  furnished  upon  request  Jt  a  rea- 
sonable fee 

"Sec.  403.  Each  person  to  vhom  this  Act 
applies  on  January  1  of  any  year  shall  file 
the  report  required  by  thi«  oa  or  before 
February  15  of  that  year.  Earh  person  to 
whom  this  Act  first  applies  during  a  year 
after  January  1  of  that  year  shall  file  the  re- 
port required  by  thU  Act  on  or  before  the 
forty-fifth  day  after  this  Act  first  applies 
to  him  during  that  year 

"Sec.  404  Any  person  v.hu  kfr),vii!s;iv  and 
willfully  falls  to  file  a  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  Act,  or  who  ."inowingly  and 
willfully  files  a  false  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  Act.  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000.  or  imprisoned  for  r.ot  moie  tlian 
two  years,  or  both. 

"Sec.  405.  This  title  shal!  become  eiTfft!>e 
on  Januarj'  1,  1973". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  to  di- 
gress briefly,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  occasions  I  will  have  to  .speak  of  my 
admiration  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Noith  Carolina,  an  admiration 
that  has  grown  during  my  years  here  In 
the  Senate,  as  I  have  seen  him  devote  his 
energies  to  a  piece  of  paper  that,  very 
frankly,  has  almost  been  forgotten,  spe- 
cifically, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

You  know,  there  is  no  greatness  in  this 
land  that  does  not  spring  from  that  doc- 
vunent.  That  which  Is  good,  tangibly  good, 
that  we  see  around  us.  Is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  great  concepts  and  its  great 
JdeaLs.  At  a  time  when  so  many  people 
had  forgotten  those  concepts  and  ideals, 
it  was  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
vho  gave  them  legislative  meaning  and, 
indeed,  very  practical  meaning,  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

So.  regardless  of  our  resj?ectlvc  pori- 


tions  on  any  amendments  that  I  have  to 
offer  to  this  bill,  the  fact  is  that  I  want 
to  expre.ss  now  my  humble  admiration 
for  Senator  Ervin's  great  contribution 
to  this  Nation,  at  a  time  when  such  was 
ver>-  specifically  called  for.  He  was  the 
only  one,  at  a  certain  time,  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

I  am  today  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  Act  to  require 
the  full  disclosure  of  net  worth  by  high- 
ranking  officials  in  the  executive  and 
congressional  branches  of  Government. 
This  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  net 
worth  disclo.sure  bill.  S.  4059,  which  I 
originally  introduced  before  the  Senate 
on  September  30. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlettj  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  that  the  Congress 
ha,s  not  yet  enacted  legislation  to  guar- 
antee to  the  public  the  right  to  know  the 
financial  interests  of  those  who  guide 
their  Govermnent.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  public  has  that  right  and  that  the 
disclosure  of  financial  worth  by  policy- 
makers is  one  step  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  public  trust  in  Goveinment. 

Obviously,  we  consider  this  matter  of 
the  financial  interests  of  public  officials 
to  be  of  importance,  otherwise  we  would 
not  be  spending  the  time  spent  already  in 
making  such  inquiries  of  a  potential 
Vice  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  one  sinjile  confirmation 
hpp.ring  Mint  ve  conduct  in  the  Senate 
that  does  not  have  a«:  a  key  part  of  the 
hearina  a  .statement  of  asset.-  and  liabili- 
tic,  and  the  tlimination  of  an>  assets  and 
liabilities  which  we  demand,  wheie  any 
conflict  of  interest  might  ari.se. 

Dining  floor  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eial  Election  Campaign  Act.  I  supported 
and  the  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
that  would  have  required  public  report- 
ing by  elected  Federal  officials  of  per- 
sonal financial  affairs.  This  amendment 
would  have  covered  each  candidate  for 
election  to  Congress,  Members  of  Con- 
giess,  the  President,  tiie  Vice  President 
and  certain  U.S.  officer.s  and  employee."^, 
at  GS-16  level  or  eaiiiing  more  than 
$25,000  per  year. 

Reports  of  financial  interests  would 
have  been  fllec'.  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  would  have  in- 
cluded : 

First,  amounts  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  income  or  property  taxes  paid; 

Second,  amount  and  source  of  each 
item  of  income  or  gift  over  $100 ; 

Tlilrd,  identity  of  assets  and  liabilities 
over  $1,000; 

Foiu'th.  all  dealing  in  securities  and 
commodities  over  $1,000;  and 

Fifth,  all  purchases  or  sales  of  Interest 
in  real  property  invol-'ing  over  $1,000, 
except  for  personal  residence. 

However,  this  amendment,  passed  in 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote,  was  deleted 
afterwards  during  conference  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  Tlie  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
as  passed  into  law.  contained  no  pro- 
vision  for   financial    disclosure— public 


financial     disclosure — by     elected     and 
appointed  Federal  officials. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  proposing 
today  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It 
is  not  as  comprehensive  as  the  previous 
disclosure  amendment  that  was  deleted 
in  conference — but  seeks  to  establish  in 
iaw  minimal  disclosure  requirements  for 
elected  Federal  officials. 

Those  covered  by  the  act  would  be  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  employees  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  bi'anches  re- 
ceiving compensation  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  thjn  $30,000. 

What  and  when  do  they  have  to  file? 
Annually  with  the  Comptroller  General 
a  list  of  all  assets  and  liabilities  over 
$1,500.  on  the  basis  of  fair  market  value 
as  of  December  31  of  the  previous  year. 
All  reports  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  are  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Comptroller  General  as  public  records, 
oi;en  to  inspection  by  members  of  the 
public. 

The  act  would  become  effective  as  of 
January  1975.  The  time  period  covered 
would  be  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Therefore,  by  February  15  of  1975,  all 
persons  covered  by  this  legislation  would 
have  to  indicate  what  their  net  worth 
was  as  of  December  31, 1974.  Anyone  who 
had  been  appointed  or  elected  in  a  pub- 
lic election  during  the  course  of  1975 
would  have  to  file  such  a  statement  with- 
in 45  days  of  his  election  or  appointment. 
I  recognize  that  the  bill  we  are  deal- 
ing  wilh  concerns  privacy,  a  need  for 
which,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  has 
always  been  of  deep  concern  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Indeed,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  also  been  a  leader  in 
flSKuring  this  most  basic  right. 

I  predict  right  now  that  the  question 
of  the  right  to  privacy  will  be  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  1970's  and  1980's.  It 
goes  to  the  very  basis  of  the  Constitution 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
ha.s  so  ably  defended  over  the  years. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
on  eveiy  occasion  that  we  can  that  the 
difference  between  our  political  system 
and  that  of  any  other  nation  in  today's 
world,  or  indeed  throughout  history,  is 
that  our  Constitution  and  our  political 
.system  focus  on  the  individual,  not  on 
society  as  a  whole — not  on  the  mass, 
but  on  the  individual. 

If  we  want  something  that  is  efficient, 
trouble  free,  and  expeditioas,  it  cannot 
be  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
How  can  we  have  .something  that  is  quiet, 
efficient,  and  trouble  free  when  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  210  miUion  people?  It  is 
impossible.  That  is  why  the  issue  of 
privacy  is  important — .so  that  we  presenc 
that  spirit  which  has  guaranteed  to  each 
human  being  in  this  country  a  full 
flowering  of  their  abilities  and  their  as- 
pirations and  their  hopes.  That  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  flowering  has  given 
us  a  magnificent  historical  experience. 

So  this  Is  not  an  academic  Issue,  to  be 
debated  by  scholars  and  professoi-s,  but 
Indeed  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
experience  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  wrap  up  my 
comments  relative  to  this  amendment. 
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there  are  those  areas,  however,  where  I 
think  that  what  we  do  not  want  Is  pri- 
vacy and  secrecy.  We  want  openness; 
we  want  sunsliine.  Specifically,  I  speak 
of  that  wliich  deals  with  those  in  posi- 
tions of  public  trust. 

I  find  it  rather  ironic  tliat  we  have 
recently  sat  through  a  number  of  well- 
publicized  Senate  hearings  and  still  do 
not  impose  upon  ourselves  the  same  re- 
quirements we  have  been  imposing  upon 
those  being  Investigated.  If  we  want 
credibility  in  this  counti-y,  indeed,  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  I  think  quite  properly  this  must 
be  so  in  this  country,  so  that  people 
might  imderstand  our  actions  in  relation 
to  our  economic  interests. 

This  is  the  reason  that,  despite  my 
desire  to  guarantee  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals, I  want  our  lives  as  elected  of- 
ficials to  be  totally  open  to  scrutiny  by 
the  American  people. 

I  propose  to  achieve  such  an  end  by 
virtue  of  this  amendment  which  is  very, 
very  simple,  a  listing  of  those  assets  and 
liabilities  over  $1,500  once  a  year  by 
every  one  of  us.  by  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  his  Cabinet  officers,  those 
highly  paid  staff  members,  which  docu- 
mentaton  would  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  request. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleagues  would  see  fit  to  impose  this 
obligation  on  tliemselves,  and  I  think  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  us  up  the 
ladder  of  respect  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
American  people. 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  most  of  the 
individuals  whom  I  see  in  this  Chamber 
have  done  that  anyway.  I  am  not  point- 
ing any  finger,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
see  us  go  ahead  and  make  it  a  matter 
of  law  rather  than  a  matter  of  individual 
disci-etion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ob- 
sei-ved  earlier,  if  we  take  one  legislative 
nag  and  put  too  heavy  a  load  on  it.  the 
nag  might  not  be  able  to  reach  its  in- 
tended destination. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
there  have  been  amendments  proposed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  floor  with  ref- 
erence to  disclosure  of  the  assets  of  Sen- 
ators. 

I  have  never  known,  however,  of  any 
committee  to  conduct  any  hearing  on 
any  bill  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  explored  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  or  there  ought  to 
be  a  hearing,  or  there  ought  to  be  a  de- 
cision based  on  a  hearing  on  this 
subject. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  thi.s  amend- 
ment is  not  really  germane  to  this  bill. 
This  bill  is  a  bill  to  regulate  how  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  respect  to  the 
collection,  the  storage,  the  use  and  the 
dissemination  of  personal  infonnation, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  not  press  his  amendment 
for  tlia  treason. 

I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize  this  bill. 
I  tliink  we  have  got  a  good  bill  here. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  in  a  few 
days  a  Inll  encompassing  some  of  the 
I'leciion  reforms  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presiden- 
lial  Campaign  Activities  which  have  not 


been  enacted  Into  law.  and  I  tliink  tlie 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  quite  ap- 
propriate for  consideration  in  comiec- 
tion  with  that  legislation. 

I  will  cease  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
the  expiration  of  my  present  term  in 
the  Senate.  I  trust,  according  to  all  the 
precedents,  that  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Cormecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicoFF),  will  be  my  successor. 
I  hope  that  he  can  give  the  Senator  as- 
surance that  it  would  be  considered, 
either  in  the  introduction  of  legislation 
to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  select  committee  or  as  an 
independent  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  will  not  press  his 
amendment  because  it  might  jeopardize 
this  particular  bill  which  Is  restricted  in 
its  nature  to  Government  action  rather 
than  action  of  individuals. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Comiecticut  (Mr.  Weiker) 
for  his  most  gracious  and  generous  re- 
marks that  he  made  concerning  my  ac- 
tivities as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Ever  since  he  came  to  the  Senate,  he 
has  had  offices  across  Uie  hall  from  my 
offices,  and  I  have  hiid  very  many  con- 
tacts with  him. 

I  do  not  know  any  Senator  who  has 
ever  rendered  more  intelligent  sud  more 
courageous  service  in  any  particular 
field  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  Weicker)  rendered  to  this  country 
and  to  this  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  select  committee.  I  cannot  pay 
iiim  too  high  a  tribute  for  his  intelligent 
and  courageous  actions  in  that  i-espect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  been  apprised 
of  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Govertmient  Operations  Committee,  and 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Connecticut, 
Senator  Weicker. 

Fii-st,  I  can  only  make  assurances, 
subject  to  the  Senate  naming  me  to 
succeed  our  esteemed  chairman,  Mr. 
Ervin.  chaiiman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committ^. 

But  should  I  be  designated  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  when  we  meet  in  session  next 
year.  I  assure  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut that  in  comiection  with  the 
hearings  on  the  Ei-vin  bill,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  importa  nt  reforms  sug- 
trested  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  I  would  also 
believe  it  appropriate  to  Imve  hearings 
on  the  proposal  of  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

I  would  assure  him  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  healings  on  the  Ervin  bill, 
we  could  proceed  with  hearings  on  the 
Weicker  bill  and  adopt  it.  if  the  com- 
mittee so  agrees.  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Ml-.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticuit  (Mr.  Weicker) 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
eloquent,  appropriate,  and  on-the-mark 
assessment  of  the  validity  behind  the 
amendment  of  m.\   distinguisiied  friend 


and  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. 

This  is  vei-y  much  along  the  same  lines 
of  a  measure  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  some  time  ago.  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  that  if  we  are  exploring 
that  situation  next  year,  which  I  cer- 
tainly hope  we  will,  we  look  at  the  need 
to  broaden  disclosure  beyond  the  cur- 
rent boundary  lines  as  well  as  examining 
our  measure  suggested  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Comiecticut. 

As  the  Senate  may  recall,  we  had  a 
vei-y  difficult  battle  on  this  floor  relative 
to  the  merits  of  a  certain  Supreme  Court 
judge.  One  of  the  significant  aspects  of 
that  debate,  and  one  of  the  issues  which 
I  feel  we  did  not  agree  upon,  was  a  con- 
flict of  interest  tliat  concerned  many  of 
us  and  led  to  his  not  being  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

At  that  time,  it  .seemed  to  me  that  we 
.should  deal  with  judicial  conflicts  of  in- 
terests as  well  as  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  in  looking  into 
this,  we  include  the  importance  of  dLs- 
closui-e  with  regard  to  judicial  conflicts 
of  interest,  as  to  their  propriety  or  ap- 
isearance  of  propriety,  and  that  we  also 
explore  lowering  that  dollar  flguie  down 
to  $1,800.  We  have  a  number  of  people 
on  our  staffs  and  in  executive  positions 
who  are  making  decisions  behind  closed 
doors,  away  from  public  assessment  and 
di-sclosuie  to  our  constituents  generally, 
who  have,  perhaps,  as  much  influence  in 
making  decisions  as  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  who  are  in  the  limelight  all  the  time. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Coiuiecticut.  and  I  would  like  to  join  with 
him  and  ask  him  to  join  with  me  in  study- 
iac;  this. 

I  also  hope  that  my  other  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 
who  has  been  here  now  for  12  long  years 
witli  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana,  will  start 
the  13th  by  exploring  the  ver>'  important 
aspects  of  putting  it  all  on  top  of  the 
table  and  letting  our  constituents  then 
judge  whether  this  really  Is  a  conflict  of 
intei-est. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  respond  to  mj- 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
tliat  should  such  a  proposal  be  included 
in  the  bill  to  be  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  or  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  Indiana,  and  it  is  referred  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  we 
could  certainly  explore  through  hearings 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  fiom  In- 
diana at  the  same  time.  I  would  certain- 
ly so  assure  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly^ accept  the  assurances  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  ranking  minority  member, 
would  like  to  join  in  assuring  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  heaiing  will  be 
held. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  admittedly  it  Is  cer- 
tainly less  tlian  germane.  You  see,  the 
last  time  the  amendment  was  offered  it 
was  on  a  bill  which  It  was  said  was  not 
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germane  either,  so  I  thought  we  might 
try  something  that  was  less  than  ger- 
mane to  have  it  become  law. 

I  know  that  we  will  have  hearings  and 
believe  me.  It  would  certainly  enhance  the 
image  of  this  body.  The  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  addressed  to  this 
separate  subject,  and  legislation  should 
be  enacted  right  away.  With  those  re- 
marks, I  ask  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  .sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  the  naj-s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  43,  line  2.  strike  the  (;)  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

".  provided  such  personal  Information  te 
transferred  or  disseminated  In  a  form  not  In- 
dividually Identmable." 

On  page  47.  line  23,  strike  the  (•)  and 
Insert  the  following: 

".  provided  such  personal  Information  Is 
transferred  or  disseminated  In  a  form  not 
Individually  Identmable." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  meritorious  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  What  this  does  Is 
attack  the  confidentiality  of  our  income 
tax  returns.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  With 
my  amendment — the  relevant  informa- 
tion is  available.  However,  as  far  as  the 
Individual  return  and  identity  of  the  re- 
turn is  concerned,  no,  it  is  not  available 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  and  should  not  be. 
I  am  delighted  my  amendment  Is  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  hope  we  can  get  the  point  home  to 
the  people  downtown.  I  file  my  tax  re- 
turn for  the  purposes  of  collection  of 
taxes  and  nothing  else. 

This  amendment  does  that.  The  gen- 
eralized information  Is  available,  but  not 
the  specific  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
operating  under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  word  of  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  significant  contribution  h? 
has  made  as  represented  here  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  go  further.  If  I  might, 
ns  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
sitting  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
.stitutlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  for 
number  of  years,   to  suggest  that. 


'  for  axTFi 
lat^tlle 


product  of  this  bill  Is  like  one  acorn  in 
the  forest  compared  to  the  hours  of  work 
contributed  by  our  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

My  friend  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
have  not  always  agreed  on  issues  that 
have  been  before  this  body,  but  I  must 
say  it  has  been  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
for  some  of  us  who  believe  that  the  first 
10  amendments  of  the  Constitution  are 
as  absolutely  Indispensable  today  as 
when  they  were  Introduced  long  ago.  to 
see  a  champion  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  sUnd  up 
and  lead  the  charge  In  defending  these 
rights  from  attack. 

I  must  say.  I  have  a  lump  in  my  throat, 
if  I  might  say  it  as  imemotionally  as  I 
know  how.  to  think  of  the  void  that  will 
exist  when  he  leaves  the  Congress. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  here  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  person  who  has 
load  a  greater  feel  for  the  indlspensa- 
bility  of  these  amendments  and  a  willing- 
ness to  put  the  work  and  the  effort  be- 
hind that  dedication.  I  just  cannot  thank 
him  enough. 

He  has  been  more  prominently  on  the 
national  scene  as  a  result  of  his  work  in 
the  Watergate  hearings,  and  we  owe  him 
a  debt  for  that,  but  I  think  perhaps  an 
even  greater  debt  goes  to  the  effort  he 
has  been  leading  a  long  time  before  any- 
body heard  of  Watergate. 

I  think  if  this  Nation  and  this  body 
had  listened  to  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  trying  to  say  over 
the  years,  and  certainly  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  some  of  those  folks 
who  succumbed  to  temptation  down  at 
the  White  House  had  listened  to  what  he 
was  trying  to  say,  there  would  never  have 
been  a  Watergate. 

Now,  may  I  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  if  he  would 
care  to  give  us  his  opinion,  for  the  rec- 
ord, relative  to  the  importance  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  continuing 
to  explore  any  violations  of  our  individual 
rights,  privacy,  and  the  area  if  personal 
Information  systems  and  data  banks? 

I  note  this  Is  a  joint  effort  of  govern- 
mental operations  and  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. 

I  would  not,  by  default,  want  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  through  the  years  and  which 
was  moving  In  this  area,  to  lose  Juris- 
diction or  the  opportunity  to  continue 
the  vigilance  he  established  at  quite  a 
high  level. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Indiana 
for  his  most  generous  and  gracious  re- 
marks. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  while  he  and  I 
have  differed  at  times  on  certain  Issues, 
that  we  have  never  disagreed  about  the 
value  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  freedom  of  all  Americans. 

On  all  occasions  when  I  have  been 
fighting  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  has 
been  by  my  side. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee had  jurisdiction  of  this  particular 
bill  becau.se  it  does  affect  the  structure 
of  the  Government  In  that  it  creates  a 
ederal  Privacy  Board. 

I  recognize  also  in  the  sense  that  the 


Judiciary  Committee,  through  its  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  had 
a  concrete  jurisdiction  becau.se  this  In- 
volves some  of  the  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  think  passage  of  this  bill  will 
alter  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the 
rules  which  give  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  as  part  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  jurisdiction  to  Investi- 
gate and  initiate  legislation  dealing  with 
constitutional  rights  In  the  field  of  pri- 
vacy or  any  other  field  where  they  exist. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
assessment  in  this  area. 

Might  I  also  ask  him  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  thoughts  or  feeling  in 
some  additional  areas.  I  imderstand 
there  are  restrictions  between  what  we 
might  like  to  accomplish  and  what  we 
feel  we  have  51  votes  for.  One  of  the  con- 
cerns that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  had 
addressed  In  other  legislation  is  the  exist- 
ence of  other  kinds  of  Informaiion- 
gatherlng  systems  that  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  Indeed  in  the  private  sector 
with  particular  concern  expressed  about 
the  credit  rating  business.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator give  us  his  thoughts  on  this? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  agreed 
to  restrict  the  provisions  of  this  bill  very 
narrowly  and  to  make  It  apply  primarily 
to  the  Information-gathering  activities 
affecting  an  Individual  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  agencies. 

We  originally  did  have  provision  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  States,  but  there  was  some 
considerable  opposition  to  it.  As  a  prag- 
matic matter  we  restricted  coverage  of 
the  bill,  as  far  as  States  are  concerned, 
to  a  study  of  State  agencies.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  do  apply  to  a  State 
agency  which  Is  created  by  a  grant  or 
contract  with  the  Federal  agency  where 
It  sets  up  a  computer  system.  Otherwise, 
It  does  not  apply  to  States. 

We  also  restricted  its  application  inso- 
far as  Indixlduals*  private  affairs  are  con- 
cerned for  the  pragmatic  reason  we  felt 
that  If  we  tried  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  In  one  bill,  we  would  be  Inviting 
considerable  opposition. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  It  is  a  very  serious  question  which 
arises  as  to  the  privacy  of  Americans  by 
the  activities  of  credit  corporations  and 
that  there  should  be  some  legislation  In 
the  Federal  field  to  safeguard  the  Indi- 
vidual's right  of  privacy  in  respect  to 
such  credit  organizations  and  similar 
organizations  engaged  in  commercial 
business. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
Senator's  thoughts  on  this.  Might  I  ask 
him  to  give  his  attention  to  one  other 
area? 

I  am  quite  concerned  about  the  exemp- 
tion clause  in  section  203,  subsections  (a> 
and  (b>.  I  am  concerned  because  when- 
ever you  set  up  an  exemption,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  broad  is  the  exemption. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  reads 
this,  we  are  talking  specifically  about  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy,  pnd 
intellinence  and  investigation  Informa- 
tion. 

.  Does   the   Senator  suggest   that  this 
should  be  narrow!:;  defined,  particularly 
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when  we  look  at  foreign  policy?  It  Is  a 
rather  broad  construction  that  could  be 
interpreted  from  this  exemption. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  "national  se- 
curity" embraces  foreign  policy  in  a 
sense.  There  is  an  executive  order  which 
says  that  national  security  embraces 
only  two  things:  our  national  defense, 
that  is,  our  defense  r  mature,  our  armed 
sei-vices  and  plans  in  that  connection; 
and  our  sensitive  dealings  with  foreign 
countries. 

I  think  that  the  fii'st  one  of  these 
exemptions  would  include  those  things. 
While  the  bUl  does  allow  the  head  of 
an  agency  engaged  in  investigatory  work 
for  criminal  law  enforcement  purposes 
to  exempt  the  agency  if  he  finds  the  pro- 
visions regulating  the  dissemination  of 
these  records,  and  so  on,  of  individuals 
would  impede  the  accomplishment  of  his 
department's  professional  duties  or  stat- 
utory duties. 

I  think  those  are  narrow  restrictions. 
I  think  they  are  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  get  a  bill  that  will  command  the 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
one  that  will  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  We  have  to  take  those  prac- 
tical considerations  into  effect. 

Also,  I  would  doubt  the  advisability 
of  Congress'  creating  a  new  agency  and 
giving  it  some  jmisdiction  to  veto  the 
action  of  long-established  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  BAYH.  My  concern,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  North  Cai-olina  under- 
stands, is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
some  of  those  agencies  that  have  been 
the  primary  culprits  in  violating  these 
rights  which  he  cherishes  and  has  done 
so  much  to  protect  in  the  past. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  Is 
one  trouble:  wherever  power  is  lodged, 
it  Is  always  subject  to  be  abused.  But  you 
have  to  lodge  power  somewhere  in  order 
to  get  things  done. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  talkhig  about  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy,  and  In  talk- 
ing about  intelligence  and  hivestigative 
information,  is  it  the  Senator's  assess- 
ment that  we  are  talking  about  three 
agency  heads  there,  or  three  general 
departments? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  FBI.  in  tlie  first  place. 
Also,  the  Secret  Sei-vlce.  Also,  the  Cus- 
toms people  who  have  certain  law  en- 
forcement powers.  Generally,  you  would 
have  the  CIA  also. 

However,  we  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  and  which  only  re- 
quires the  CIA  to  make  reports  to  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  its  installa- 
tions and  does  not  require  them  to 
divulge  information.  When  they  stay 
within  their  field,  as  they  apparently 
did  not  do  in  the  case  of  Chile,  they  are 
concerned  solely  with  national  security 
in  foreign  areas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  assume  we  are  also  talk- 
ing about  the  Secretary  of  Defense?  And 
the  Secretary  of  State,  perhaps? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  to  a  limited  degiee. 
where  he  is  engaged  in  enforcing  mili- 
tary law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Wliat  concerns  me  is  that 
it  could  not  be  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion that,  for  example,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  somebody  dealing  with 
Public  Law  480  which  affects  our  foreign 
policy,  or  the  Secretary  of  Comnie»-ce, 


which,  In  some  Instances,  would  also  be 
affecting  our  foreign  policy,  to  be  able  to 
utilize  these  two  exemptions  as  a  way  to 
get  themselves  out  from  under  the  re- 
strictions of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  thhik  It  would 
bother  anybody  except  those  engaged  In 
investigative  work  either  to  protect  na- 
tional security  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws.  That  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  share  that  belief,  but  I 
think  it  makes  a  lot  more  sense  and 
makes  better  legislative  history  coming 
from  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

One  last  question:  In  subsection  (c) 
on  page  45,  where  we  talk  about  a  deter- 
mination to  exempt  any  such  system, 
and  go  on  and  talk  about  the  head  of 
any  such  agency  on  line  23,  are  we  talk- 
ing specifically  and  only  about  those 
agencies  covered  in  subsection  (a)  and 
<b)? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 
The  word  "such"  there  is  just  like  we 
lawyers  so  frequently  say  the  said  agen- 
cies or  aforesaid  agencies  specified  in 
those  two  preceding  sections. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  my  good  friend  as  well  as  his  great 
ccntribution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considM^ation.  I  understand 
that   both  the   majority   and  minority 
members  have  agreed  to  this  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  22,  line  17,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"h(l)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  that  request  to  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  subinite  any 
legislative  recommendations,  or  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation  to  the  President  or 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  It  shall 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
Stat«s  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Commission  to  submit  Its  legislative 
recommendations,  or  testimony,  or  com- 
ments on  legislation,  to  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  comments, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
recommendations,  testimony,  or  comments  to 
the  Congress." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  would  help  to  insure 
that  the  Privacy  Protection  Commission 
which  would  be  established  by  this  bill 
would  truly  be  an  independent  regiila- 
tory  agency.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  Commission  submit  to 
Congress  a  copy  of  virtually  e^■ery  com- 
munication it  has  wiih  the  President  or 
the  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  regard  to  budgetary  or  poUcy  matters. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Commission 
offered  legislative  recommendations  to 
Congress,  neither  the  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  nor  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  oflScer — could  re- 
quire that  the  Commission  clear  its  re- 
marks with  them  first. 

Ml-.  Pi-esident,  as  events  of  the  la.st  2 
years  have  indicated,  we  can  111  afford 


to  allow  the  executive  branch  to  control 
our  supposedly  independent  agencies. 

These  agencies  are  Instnmierits  not 
only  of  the  executive,  but  also  of  the 
Congress.  Tliis  amendment  will  allow 
Congress  to  SK;t  as  a  watchdog  to  deter- 
mine that  it  receives  the  agencies'  views 
as  to  policy  and  budget,  not  the  execu- 
tive's. In  other  words,  we  will  be  able 
to  determine  for  ourselves  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  Commission,  but  Its  advice 
and  its  problems. 

Pui-thermore,  by  playing  this  watch- 
dog role,  perhaps  we  can  curtail  the  com- 
mon practice  of  an  agency  submitting 
an  overly  large  budget  knowing  full  well 
that  the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et would  cut  it. 

This  amendment  would  not  only  allow 
us  to  sci-utinlze  the  actions  of  the  E^xecu- 
tive  regard  to  the  Commission,  but  to  also 
scrutinize  the  actions  of  the  Commission 
itself. 

In  1972,  an  identical  provision  was  en- 
acted as  pai-t  of  the  legislation  creating 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. The  provision  has  apparently 
proved  to  be  very  effective.  For  the  first 
time,  discussions  between  the  budget 
ofllce  and  a  regulatoi-y  agency  have  been 
transmitted  to  Congress.  Since  we  must 
vote  on  the  appropriations  for  such  agen- 
cies, it  seems  only  natural  that  we  be 
able  to  see  budget  estimates  from  the 
agencies  themselves,  not  after  they  have 
been  sifted  through  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  Congress  we 
have  taken  great  strides  toward  reas- 
serting our  control  over  such  things  as 
the  budget.  We  have  attempted  to  assuie 
that  the  tliree  branches  of  Government 
are  truly  coequal.  My  amendment  to 
this  bill  would  be  one  more  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mi-.  President,  as  I  imder- 
stand, this  amendment  merely  reqxilres 
the  Piivacy  Board  to  be  created  by  this 
legislation  to  file  with  the  Congress  its 
budget  at  the  same  time  it  files  its  budget 
request  with  the  President.  I  think  It  i.s 
a  wholesome,  meritx)rious  amendment. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  It. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Everybody  has  l)een  com- 
plimentary to  the  Senator  from  Noith 
Carolina.  I  would  like  to  add  my  compli- 
ments, though  I  have  not  shared  any 
lengthy  amount  of  time  with  him  in  the 
Senate. 

I  compliment  him  on  one  thing  thr.t 
has  been  in  short  supply  here — consis- 
tency. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  marked  portions  of  the 
conunittee  report  as  marked  by  me  from 
page  4  through  page  14,  which  shows  why 
we  need  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerjjt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 
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Committee  Ovebsicht 


These  hearings  continued  the  oversight  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  development  and  proper  management  of 
r.utomated  data  processing  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  Its  concern  for  the  effect  of 
Federal-State  relations  of  national  and  Inter- 
governmental data  systems  involving  elec- 
tronic and  manual  transmissions,  stiarlng, 
and  distribution  of  personal  information 
about  citizens. 

Senator  Ervln  announced  the  joint  hear- 
ings as  Chairman  of  both  subcommittees,  in 
a  Senate  speech  on  June  11  in  which  be 
stimmarlzed  the  issues  and  described  some  of 
the  complaints  from  citizens  which  have 
been  received  by  Members  of  Congress,  as 
followa: 

"It  is  a  rare  person  who  has  escaped  the 
quest  of  modern  government  for  information. 
Complaints  which  have  come  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  and  to  Con- 
gress over  the  course  of  several  administra- 
tions show  that  this  1»  a  bipartisan  issue 
which  effects  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  The 
complaints  have  shown  that  despite  our  rev- 
erence for  the  constitutional  principles  of 
limited  Oovemment  and  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual. Government  is  in  danger  of  tilting 
the  scales  against  those  concepts  by  means 
of  Its  informatlon-gatlierlng  tactics  and  Its 
technical  capacity  to  store  and  distribute 
information.  When  this  quite  nati'ial  tend- 
ency of  Government  to  acquire  and  keep  and 
share  information  about  cltl5«n8  L-*  enhanced 
by  computer  technology  and  when  It  Is  sub- 
jected to  the  unrestrained  motives  of  count- 
less political  administrators,  the  resulting 
threat  tu  Individual  privacy  make  It  neces- 
sary for  Congres.s  to  reaffirm  the  principle  of 
limited,  responsive  Government  on  behalf  of 
freedom. 

■•The  complaints  shov.-  that  maiiy  Ameri- 
cans are  more  concerned  than  ever  before 
about  what  might  be  in  their  records  because 
Government  has  abused,  and  may  abu.se,  its 
powers  to  Investigate  and  store  infommtlon. 

"They  are  concerned  about  the  tran.sfer  of 
Information  from  data  bank  to  data  bank 
and  black  list  to  black  list  because  they  have 
seen  instances  of  It. 

"They  are  concerned  about  Intrusive  sta- 
tistical questionnaires  backed  by  the  sanc- 
tions of  criminal  law  or  the  threat  of  It  be- 
cause they  have  been  subject  to  these  prac- 
tices over  a  numbers  of  years." 

S.  3418  provides  an  "Information  Bill  of 
Rights"  for  citizens  and  a  "Code  of  Pair  In- 
formation Practices"  for  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

Testimony  and  statements  were  received 
from  Members  of  Congress  who  have  spon- 
sored legislation  and  conducted  Investiga- 
tions into  complaints  from  citizens;  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  including 
representatives  of  the  Administration  and 
certain  departments  and  agencies,  the  Do- 
mestic Council  Committee  on  Right  to  Priv- 
acy, the  Commerce  Department,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy;  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  the  National 
Legislative  Conference,  the  National  Assocla- 
tion  for  State  Information  Systems,  and  the 
Government  Management  Information  Scl- 
en:es.  Many  Interested  organlzatloiu  and 
individuals  with  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject  advised  the  Committee.  Theise  In- 
cluded the  former  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  au- 
thors of  major  studies,  experts  in  computer 
technology,  constitutional  law.  and  public 
aiimiiilstraticn.  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  Liberty  Lobby,  the  National  Commit- 
tee tcr  Clvizens  in  Education,  the  American 
Society   of    Newspaper   Editors,    and    others. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported,  re- 
flect the  bill  as  Introduced,  with  revisions 
biiied  on  testimony  of  wltneses  at  bearings. 


consultations  with  experts  In  privacy,  com- 
puter technology,  and  law.  representatives 
of  Federal  agencies  and  of  many  private  or- 
ganizations and  businesses,  as  well  as  the 
staffs  of  a  number  of  congressional  com- 
mittees engaged  in  investigations  related  to 
privacy  and  governmental  information  sys- 
tems. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  need  for 
enactment  of  these  provisions  is  supported  by 
the  Investigations  and  recommendations  of 
numerous  congressional  committees,  reports 
of  oar  associations,  and  other  organizations, 
and  conclusions  of  governmental  study  com- 
missions. 

To  cite  only  a  few,  there  are: 

Earlier  studies  of  computers  and  informa- 
tion technology  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  current 
hearings  and  studies  relating  to  S.  3418: 

The  hearings  and  studies  on  computers, 
data  banks  and  the  bill  of  rights  and  other 
investigations  of  privacy  violations  before 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee: 

The  hearings  and  studies  of  computer 
privacy  and  government  information-gath- 
ering before  the  Judiciary  Administrative 
Practices  Subcommittee; 

The  hearings  on  insurance  industries  and 
other  data  banks  before  the  Judiciary  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee: 

The  hearings  on  abxises  In  the  credit 
reporting  industries  and  on  protection  of 
bank  records  before  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee; 

Investigations  over  many  years  by  the 
House  Govenlmeat  Operations  Committee; 
and 

Plnnlly,  there  are  many  revelations  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  tlie  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Watergate  of  Improper  access,  trans- 
fer and  disclosure  of  personal  files  and  of 
unconstitutional.  Illegal  or  improper  in- 
vestigation of  and  collection  of  personal 
ln!ormation  on  individuals. 

Particul'.iily  supportive  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  S.  3418  are  the  following 
reports  sponsored  by  Government  agencies: 

1.  "Legal  Aspects  of  Computerized  In- 
formation Systems"  by  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  1972. 

3.  "Records.  Computers  and  the  Rights 
of  Cliizens",  Report  of  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Automated  Personal 
Data  Systems,  Department  of  Health.  Eklu- 
cation  and  Welfare,  July  1973. 

3.  "Databanks  in  a  Free  Society,  Com- 
puters, Record-Keeping  and  Privacy",  of 
the  Computer  Science  and  Engineering 
Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Alan 
F.  Westin  and  Michael  Baker. 

4.  Technical  Reports  by  Project  Search 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice. 

6.  A  draft  study  by  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  Cnited  States  ou  Inter- 
agency Transfers  of  Information. 

6.  Report  by  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference. 

7.  Reports  by  lutematlonal  study  bodies. 
The   ad    hoc   subconunlttee   has   Initiated 

two  survejs  of  the  Governors  and  of  the 
attorneys  general  of  the  States  which  are 
producing  responses  supportive  of  cougres- 
Blonal  let'islatiou  on  privacy  and  Federal 
computers  and  Uxformatlon  technology.  They 
also  reveal  strong  efforts  In  State  and  local 
governments  to  enact  similar  or  stronger  leg- 
islation to  protect  privacy. 

The  need  for  tlie  bill  Is  also  evident  from 
the  sample  of  legal  literature  and  public 
administration  articles  and  press  articles  re- 
printed tu  the  appendix  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings. 

Finally,  there  are  the  complaints  of  In- 
formation abuses  received  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  diligently  Investigated 
by  each  of  them. 

Dr.  Alan  P.  Westin,  director  of  the  1972 
National   Academy   of  Sciences   Project,   re- 


ported that  the  study  suggested  "six  major 
areas  of  priority  for  public  action:  laws  to 
give  Individuals  a  right  of  notice,  access, 
and  challenge  to  virtually  every  file  held  by 
local.  State,  and  national  government,  and 
most  private  record  systems  as  well;  promul- 
gation of  clearer  rules  for  data-sharing  and 
data-restriction  than  we  now  have  In  most 
Important  personal  data  files;  rules  to  limit 
the  collection  of  unnecessary  and  overbroad 
personal  data  by  any  organization;  lncrea.sed 
work  by  the  computer  Industry  and  profes- 
sionals on  security  measures  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  organizations  to  keep  their  prom- 
ises of  confidentiality;  llmitationa  on  the 
current,  unregulated  u.se  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity number;  and  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent, 'information-trust'  agencies  to  hold 
especially  sensitive  personal  data,  rather 
than  allowing  these  data  to  be  held  auto- 
matically by  existing  agencies." 

Witnesses  cited  the  failure  of  legislation 
and  Judicial  decisions  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  efficiency  of  data  usage  by  promul- 
gating clear  standards  for  data  collection, 
data  excliange,  and  individual  access  righUi. 
Similarly,  many  other  witnesses  before  Con- 
gress agreed  with  his  Judgment  that  the 
mld-1970'.9  Ls  precisely  the  moment  when 
such  standards  need  to  be  defined  and  In- 
stalled If  the  managers  of  large  data  systenv 
and  the  specialists  of  the  computer  industrj-. 
are  to  have  the  necessary  policy  guidelines 
around  which  to  engineer  the  new  data  syb- 
tems  that  are  being  designed  and  hnple- 
mented. 

Dr.  Westin  cautioned: 

"To  delay  congressional  action  in  1974-75, 
therefore,  is  to  assure  that  a  large  number 
of  major  data  systems  will  be  buUt,  and 
other  existing  computerized  systems  ex- 
panded. In  ways  that  will  make  It  extremely 
costly  to  alter  the  software,  change  the  file 
structiures,  or  reorganize  the  data  flows  to 
rerpond  to  r.atlonal  standards.  And  beyond 
tbe  money,  such  late  changes  threaten  to 
Jeopardize  many  operations  In  vital  public 
services  that  will  be  Increasingly  baoed  on 
computerized  systems — national  health  in- 
surance, family  assistance  plans,  national 
criminal -offender  records,  and  many  others. 
In  fact,  these  sy&tems  may  l>ecome  so  large, 
Fo  expensive,  and  so  vital  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans that  public  opinion  will  be  put  to  a 
terrible  choice — serious  Interruption  of  serv- 
ices or  Installation  of  cltlzen-rlghts  meas- 
ures." 

The  spread  of  the  data  bank  concept,  the 
Increasing  computerization  of  sensitive  sub- 
ject areas  relating  to  people's  personal  lives 
and  activities,  and  the  tendency  of  govern- 
ment to  put  information  technology  to  uses 
detrimental  to  Individual  privacy  were  de- 
tailed by  Professor  Authur  Miller.  He  stated: 

"Americans  today  are  scrutinized,  meas- 
ured, watched,  counted,  and  Interrogated 
by  more  governmental  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  social  scientists  and  poll  tak- 
ers than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 
Probably  in  no  Nation  on  earth  is  as  much 
Individualized  information  collected,  re- 
corded and  disuetnlnated  as  in  the  Uiiited 
States. 

"The  Information  gathering  and  surveil- 
lance activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  becoming  a  threat  to  several  of  every 
American's  basic  rights,  the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy, speech,  assembly,  association,  and  peti- 
tlo'i  of  the  Government. 

"I  think  if  one  reads  Orwell  and  Huxley 
carefully,  one  realizes  that  "1984"  is  a  state 
of  mind.  In  the  past,  dictatorships  always 
have  come  with  hobnailed  boots  and  tanks 
and  raachineguns,  but  a  dictatorship  of 
dossiers,  a  dictatorship  of  data  banks  can  be 
Jufct  as  repressive,  juot  as  chilling  and  Just 
as  debilitating  on  our  constitutional  protec- 
tions. I  think  It  Is  this  fear  that  presenU  the 
greatest  challenge  to  Congress  right  now. " 
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Professor  Miller  chjracterlzed  the  reported 
bill  as  "a  major  step  In  developing  a  ration- 
ale regulatory  scheme  for  achieving  an  effec- 
tive balance  between  a  citizen  and  the  Gov- 
eniDieut  in  tlie  important  field  of  informa- 
tion privacy.  The  creation  of  a  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Commission  with  broad  power  of 
investigation,  reporting,  and  suasion  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  effective  way  of  developing 
policy  in  this  rapidly  changing  environment. 
Also  worthy  of  enthusiastic  support  is  Title 
II  of  the  proposed  legislation.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  more  time  to  pass  without  de- 
veloping standards  of  care  with  regard  to 
the  gathering  and  handling  of  personal  in- 
formation. In  that  regard.  S.  3418  goes  a  long 
way  to  establish  the  much  needed  Informa- 
tion bUl  of  rights." 

TTae  four-year  survey  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  intended  as  an  aid  to 
Congress  In  evaluating  pending  legislation, 
demonstrates  the  need  for  requiring  the  fol- 
lowing Congressional  action: 

Explicit  statvrtory  authority  for  the  crea- 
tion of  each  data  bank,  as  well  as  prior  ex- 
amination and  legislative  approviJ  of  all 
decisions  to  computerize  files; 

Privacy  safeguards  built  Into  the  Incieafi- 
Ingly  computerized  government  files  as  they 
are  developed,  rather  than  merely  attempt- 
ing to  supplement  existing  systems  with  pri- 
vacy protections; 

Notification  of  subjects  that  pe-sonal  In- 
forntatlen  about  them  Is  stored  In  a  Fed- 
eral data  bank  and  provision  of  realistic 
opportunities  for  Individual  subjects  to  re- 
view and  correct  their  own  records; 

Constraints  on  tnteragency  exchange  of 
personal  data  abottt  individuals  and  the  cre- 
atloa  of  Intersgencv  data  bank  coopera- 
tives; 

The  inrtpleineirtatlon  of  strict  security  pre- 
cautions to  protect  the  data  banks  and  th* 
information  they  contain  from  unauthorized 
or  illegal  access;  and 

Continued  legislative  control  over  the  pur- 
poses, contents  «md  nses  of  government  data 
systems. 

HXW     REPOBT 

Another  report  reflecting  major  provisions 
of  S.  3418  Is  that  rendered  by  the  Secretary's 
Advisory  Comnxlttee  an  Automated  Personal 
Data  Systems  to  the  Department  «f  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Pocmer  Secretary 
Elliot  Richardson  described  their  fiiidiags 
In  his  testimony. 

The  report  found  that  "concern  about  com- 
put«r-b«eed  record  keeping  ttsually  centers 
OB  Its  implications  for  personal  privacy,  and 
tmderstandably  so  If  privacy  is  considered 
to  entail  control  b;  an  Indlvtihial  over  tfa* 
uees  made  of  information  alsout  hlxn.  In  many 
circumstances  in  modern  life,  an  individual 
must  either  surrender  some  of  that  control 
or  forego  the  services  that  an  organization 
provides.  Although  there  is  nothing  Inher- 
ently nirfalr  in  tradliig  some  mea.sure  of 
prlT»acy  for  a  benefit,  botH  parttes  to  the 
ezcfasnge  ahcnltd  partlclp&ts  In  setting  the 
terms." 

"Under  current  law,  a  pei-soti's  privacy  Is 
poorly  protected  against  arbitrary  or  abusive 
record-keeping  practices."  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  becattse  of  the  need  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  record -keeping  practice  appropriate 
to  the  computer  age,  the  report  recommends 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  "Code  of  Fair 
Information  Practice"  fcff  all  automated  per- 
sonal data  systems.  The  Code  rests  on  five 
basic  principles  that  would  be  given  legal 
cHect  a;i  "safeguard  requirenieuti"  for  auto- 
mated personal  data  systems. 

There  must  be  no  personal  data  record- 
V.eephig  systems  whose  rery  existence  Is 
secret. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  ludi\idual  to 
tjnd  out  what  Information  about  him  Is  in 
a  record  and  how  It  Is  used. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual  to 
j»rt\ent  Information  about  him  tliat,  v^as  ob- 


tained for  one  purpose  from  being  used  or 
made  available  for  other  purposes  without 
his  consent. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  correct  or  amend  a  record  of  identifiable 
Information  about  him. 

Any  organization  creating,  maintaining, 
using,  or  disseminating  records  of  identifiable 
personal  data  mtist  assure  the  reliability  of 
the  data  for  their  Intended  use  and  must 
take  precautions  to  prevent  misuse  of  the 
data.' 

The  Advisory  Committee  recommended 
"the  enactment  of  legislation  establishbig  a 
Cede  of  Fair  Information  Practice  for  all 
automated  personal  data  systems  as  follows: 

The  Code  should  deflne  "fair  Information 
practice"  as  adherence  to  specified  safe- 
guard requirements. 

The  Code  should  prohibit  violation  of  any 
safeguard  requlremeixt  as  an  "vmfair  infor- 
mation practice." 

The  Code  sliould  provide  that  an  unfair  In- 
formation practice  be  subject  to  both  civil 
and  criminal  penalties. 

The  Code  should  provide  for  injunctions 
to  prevent  violation  of  any  safeguard  re- 
quirement. 

The  Code  should  give  individuals  the  right 
to  bring  suits  for  unfair  information  prac- 
tices to  recover  actual,  liquidated,  and  punl- 
tu-e  damages.  In  tndtvldual  or  class  actions. 
It  siiould  also  provide  for  recovery  of  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  and  other  costs  of  litiga- 
tion incurred  by  Individuals  who  bring  suc- 
cessful suits." 

Pending  the  cndctment  of  a  code  of  fair 
luXormatioa  practice,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  all  Federal  agen- 
cies apply  these  requirements  to  all  Federal 
systems,  and  assure  through  formal  rule- 
making that  they  are  applied  to  ail  other 
systems  within,  reach  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's authority.  Beyond  th«  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeut,  they  urged  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  institutions  within  reach  of 
their  authority,  and  all  private  organJaa- 
tlons  adc^t  the  safeguard  requirements  by 
whatever  m«H».ns  are  appropriate. 

Revolutionary  changes  in  data  collection, 
storage  and  sharing  were  de6crit>ed  by  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  who  was  one  of  nxany  wit- 
nesses who  called  for  enactment  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  HEW  Advisory  Coin- 
mlrtee.  He  stated; 

"Computer  storage  devices  now  exist  which 
make  it  entirely  practicable  to  record  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  characters  of  informa- 
tion, and  to  have  the  whole  of  this  always 
available  for  instant  retrieval  .  .  .  Distance 
is  no  obstacle.  Communications  circuits, 
telephone  lines,  radio  waves,  even  loser 
beams,  can  be  used  to  carry  Information  in 
bulk  at  speeds  which  can  match  the  com- 
puter's own.  Time -sharing  la  normal  .  .  . 
we  are  now  hearing  of  a  system  whereby 
It  Is  feasible  for  there  to  be  several  thou- 
sands of  BlmuRaneous  tisers  or  terminals. 
Details  of  our  health,  our  education,  otir 
employment,  our  taxes,  our  telephone  colls, 
our  Insurance,  our  banking  and  financial 
transactions,  pension  contributions,  our 
books  borrowed,  our  airline  axid  hotel  reser- 
vations, our  professional  societies,  our  family 
relationships,  an  are  being  handled  by  com- 
ptrters  right  now.  Unless  these  computers, 
both  governmental  and  private,  are  specifl- 
caily  programmed  to  erase  unwanted  history, 
these  details  from  our  past  can  at  any  time 
be  re.issembled  to  confront  us  .  .  .  We  mitst 
program  the  programmers  while  there  is  still 
sojne  personal  liberty  left." 

The  Committee  has  found  that  the  con- 
cern for  privacy  Is  a  bipartisan  issue  and 
knows  no  political  boundaries.  Presiaent 
Ford,  as  Vice-President,  chaired  a  Domestic 
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Comicii  Conamittee  on  the  Right  of  Privacy 
which  was  established  by  President  Nixon 
in  Febniary  1974.  In  a  recent  address  on  the 
subject,  he  stated: 

"In  dealing  with  troublesome  privacy 
problems,  let  us  not,  however,  scapegoat  the 
computer  Itself  as  a  Frankenstein's  monster. 
But  let  us  be  aware  of  the  Implications  posed 
to  freedom  and  privacy  emerging  from  the 
ways  we  txse  computers  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate per.sonal  information.  A.  concerned 
involvement  by  aU  who  use  computers  is 
the  only  way  to  produce  -standards  and  poli- 
cies that  will  do  the  Job.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
assure  that  Information  is  not  fed  Into  tl.e 
computer  unless  It  is  relevant. 

"Even  if  It  is  relevant,  there  is  still  a 
need  for  discretion.  A  determination  must 
be  made  if  the  social  barm  done  from  some 
data  outweighs  Its  usefulness.  The  decii.lon- 
moking  process  is  activated  by  demands  of 
people  on  the  government  and  business  for 
instant  credit  and  Instant  services.  Computer 
technology  has  made  prlva^.-y  an  Isstie  of 
urgent  national  significance.  It  Is  not  the 
technology  that  concerns  me  but  Its  abuse. 
I  am  also  confident  that  technology  capable 
of  designing  such  Intrlcat*  systems  con  also 
design  measures  to  assure  securtty." 

f'KUNL'I 

In  the  same  address,  the  Vice-President 
called  attention  to  FEDNET  and  problems 
involved  in  a  proposed  centralization  of  com- 
puter facilities  which  concerned  several  Con- 
cessional committees  and  which  provisions 
in  S.  3418  would  correct.  He  stoted: 

"The  Government's  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  distributed  specifications 
for  bids  on  centers  throughout  the  country 
for  a  massive  new  computer  network.  It 
would  have  the  potential  to  store  compre- 
hensive data  on  individuals  and  institutions. 
The  contemplated  system,  known  as  FED- 
NET, would  link  Federal  agencies  in  a  net- 
work that  would  allow  GSA  to  obtain  i>er- 
sonal  Information  from  the  fiJea  of  many 
Federal  departments.  It  is  portrayed  as  the 
largest  single  governmental  purchose  of  civil- 
ian data  communication  in  history. 

"I  am  concerned  that  Federal  protection 
of  Individual  privacy  is  not  yet  developed  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  FEDNirr 
from  being  used  to  probe  into  the  lives  of 
Indlvldtiols.  Before  btiildlng  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor, we  design  the  safeguards  for  its  use.  We 
also  require  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments specifying  the  anticipated  effect  of  the 
reactor's  operation  on  the  environment.  Prior 
to  approving  a  vast  computer  network  affect- 
ing personal  lives,  we  need  a  comparable  pri- 
vacy Impact  statement.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  fallout  hazards  of  FEDNET  to  tradi- 
tional freedoms." 

Examples 

The  revelations  before  the  Setetrt  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities concerning  policies  and  practices  of 
promoting  the  Illegal  gathering,  iiae  or  dte- 
closur*  of  Information  on  Americans  vho 
disagreed  with  governmental  policies  were 
cited  by  almost  all  witnesses  as  additional 
reasons  for  Immediate  congressional  action 
on  S.  3418  and  other  privacy  legislation.  The 
representative  of  tlie  American  Civil  Liber - 
tlfa  Union  stated: 

"Watergate  has  thus  been  the  symbolic 
catalyst  of  a  tremendous  upstu'ge  of  interest 
in  securing  the  right  of  privacy:  wiretappJ'ig 
and  bugging  political  opponents,  breaking 
and  entering,  enemies  lists,  the  Huston  plan, 
notioual  security  Jtistlflcotions  for  wiretap- 
ping and  biirglory.  misuse  of  Information 
compiled  by  government  agencies  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  access  to  hotel,  telephone  and 
bank  records;  all  of  these  show  iirtiat  govera- 
meut  can  do  if  Its  actions  are  shrouded  in 
secrecy  and  its  vast  Information  resources  are 
.TppUed  and  manipulated  \:\  a  punitive,  selec- 
tive, or  p;.;;t:-.'a!  f.ishlon"" 
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Despite  such  current  concern,  Congres- 
^.^ional  studies  and  complaints  to  Congress 
show  that  the  threats  to  Individual  privacy 
from  the  curiosity  of  administrators  and 
salacious  Inquiries  of  Investigators  predated 
■  Watergate"  by  many  years.  These  have  been 
described  at  length  in  the  hearing  record  ou 
S.  3418. 

For  example,  under  pain  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal sanctions,  many  people  have  been  se- 
lected and  told  to  respond  to  quesitlons  on 
statistical  census  questionnaires  such  as  the 
following : 

How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 
Do  you  live  In  a  one-family  house? 
If  a  woman,  how  many  babies  have  you 
had?  Not  counting  still  births. 
How  much  did  you  earn  In  1967? 
If  married  more  than  once,  how  did  your 
first  marriage  end? 

Do  you  have  a  clothes  drj'er? 
Do  you  have  a  telephone,  if  so,  what  It  the 
number? 
Do  you  have  a  home  food  freezer? 
Do  you  own  a  second  home? 
Does  your  TV  set  have  UHF? 
Do  you  have  a  flush  toilet? 
Do  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 
The  studies  show  that  thousands  of  ques- 
tionnaires are  sent  out  yearly  asking  personal 
questions,  but  people  are  not  told  their  re- 
sponses are  voluntary;  many  think  criminal 
penalties  attach  to  them;   it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  find  out  what  legal  penalties  attach 
to  a  denial  of  the  Information  or  what  will 
be  done  with  It.  If  they  do  not  respond,  re- 
ports show  that  they  are  subjected  to  tele- 
phone calls,  certified  follow-up  letters,  and 
personal  visits.  Much  of  this  work  Is  done  by 
the    Census    Bureau    under    contract,    and 
many  people  believe  that  whatever  agency 
receives  the  responses,  their  answers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  mandatory  provisions  and 
confidentiality  rules  as  the  decennial  census 
replies.  A  Senate  survey  revealed  that  In  3 
years  alone  the  Census  Bureau  had  provided 
their  computer  services  at  the  request  of  24 
other   agencies   and   departmenta   for   con- 
ducting voluntary  surveys  covering  over  6 
million  people.  Other  Independent  voluntary 
surveys    were    conducted    by    the    agencies 
themselves  on  subjects  ranging  from  bomb 
shelters,  to  smoking  habit*,  to  birth  control- 
methods,  to  whether  people  who  had  died 
had  slept  with  the  window  open.  The  form 
usually  asked  for  social  security  number,  ad- 
dress and  phone  number. 

One  such  survey  technique  came  to  light 
through  complaints  to  Congress  from  elderly, 
disabled  or  retired  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
who  were  pressured  to  answer  a  15-page  form 
sent  out  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
which  asked: 

What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  last  4 
weeks  to  find  work? 

Taking  things  all  together,  would  you  say 
you  are  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too 
happy  these  days? 
Do  you  have  any  artificial  dentures? 
Do  you — or  your  spouse — see  or  telephone 
your  parents  as  often  as  once  a  week? 

What  is  the  total  number  of  gifts  that  you 
give  to  Individuals  per  year? 

How  many  different  newspapers  do  you  re- 
cive  and  buy  regularly? 

About  how  often  do  you  go  to  a  barber  shop 
or  beauty  salon? 

What  were  you  domg  most  of  last  week? 
Applicants  for  Federal  Jobs  In  scHne  agen- 
cies and  employees  in  certain  cases,  have  been 
subjected  to  programs  requiring  them  to 
answer  forms  of  psychological  tests  which 
contained  questions  such  as  these:- 
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-Senate  B«port  93-724,  to  accompany  8. 
1G88.  "To  Protect  the  Privacy  and  Rights  of 
Federal  Employees."  The  report  dcdcribes 
other  similar  programs  for  soliciting,  col- 
lecting or  using  personal  information  from 
Aiid  al)out  applicants  and  employees.  S.  1688 
hR-s  been  approved  by  Uxq  Sftme  five  times. 


I  am  seldom  troubled  by  constipation. 

My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

At  times  I  feel  like  swearing. 

I  have  never  been  In  trouble  becaivse  of 
my  sex  behavior. 

I  do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  starting  or  holding 
my  bowel  movements. 

I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members 
of  my  ovwi  sex. 

I  like  poetry. 

I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 

I  believe  In  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 

My  mother  was  a  good  woman. 

I  believe  my  sins  are  unpardonable. 

I  have  used  alcohol  excessively. 

I  loved  my  Mother. 

I  believe  there  is  a  Ood. 

Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex  matters. 

At  periods  my  mind  seems  to  work  more 
slowly  than  usual. 

I  am  considered  a  liberal  "dreamer"  of 
new  ways  rather  than  a  practical  follower  of 
well-tried  ways,  (a)  true,  (b)  uncertain,  (c) 
false. 

When  telling  a  person  a  deliberate  lie,  I 
have  to  look  away,  being  ashamed  to  look 
him  in  the  eye.  (a)  true,  (b)  uncertain,  (c) 
false. 

First  Amendment  Programs:  the  Army 
Section  201(b)(7)  prohibits  departments 
and  agencies  from  undertaking  programs 
for  gathering  Information  on  how  people  ex- 
ercise their  First  Amendment  rights.  Sec- 
tion 201(a)  prevents  them  from  collecting 
and  maintaining  information  which  is  not 
relevant  to  a  statutory  purpose. 

Tlie  need  for  these  provisions  have  been 
made  evident  in  many  ways.  In  addition  to 
federal  programs  for  asking  people  questions 
such  as  whether  they  "believe  in  the  second 
coming  cf  Christ."  there  have  been  numer- 
ous other  programs  affecting  Fhrst  Amend- 
ment rights. 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  of  the  intru- 
sive information  programs  which  have  con- 
cerned the  Congress  and  the  public  in  re- 
cent years  hivolved  the  Army  surveUlance  of 
civilians,  through  its  ovm  records  and  those 
of  other  federal  agencies.  The  details  of  these 
practices  have  been  documented  in  Con- 
gressional hearings  and  reports  and  where 
summarized  by  Senator  Ervln  as  follows :  » 
Despite  First  Amendment  rights  of  Amer- 
icans, and  despite  the  constitutional  division 
of  power  between  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, despite  laws  and  decisions  defin- 
ing the  legal  role  and  duties  of  the  Army,  the 
Army  was  given  the  power  to  create  an  in- 
formation system  of  data  banks  and  com- 
puter programs  which  threatened  to  erode 
these  restrictions  on  governmental  power. 

"Allegedly  for  the  purpose  of  predicting 
and  preventing  clvU  disturbances  which 
might  develop  beyond  the  control  of  state 
and  local  officials.  Army  agents  were  sent 
throughout  the  country  to  keep  surveillance 
over  the  way  the  clvUian  population  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  about  government 
policies.  In  churches,  on  campuses,  in  class- 
rooms, in  public  meetings,  tliey  took  notes, 
taperecorded,  and  photographed  people  who 
dissented  lu  thought,  word  or  deed.  This 
included  clergymen,  editors,  public  officials, 
and  anyone  who  sympathized  with  the 
dissenters. 

"With  very  Jew.  If  any,  directives  to  guide 
their  activities,  they  monitored  the  member- 
ship and  policies  of  peaceful  organizations 
who  were  concerned  with  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  draft,  racial  and  labor  prob- 
lems, and  community  welfare.  Out  of  this 
surveillance  the  Army  created  blacklists  of 


~  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 4  Columbia  Human  Rights  Review 
(1972)  Hearings,  92d  Cong..  2d  sess.  February 
1971. 


organizations  and  per.sonalllies  which  were 
circtUated  to  many  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  who  were  all  requested  to  supple- 
ment the  data  provided.  Not  only  descrlp- 
tlons  of  the  contents  of  speeches  and  politi- 
cal comments  were  Included,  but  Irrelevant 
entries  about  personal  finances,  such  as  the 
fact  that  a  militant  leader's  credit  card  was 
withdrawn.  In  some  cases,  a  psychiatric  dlug. 
nosls  taken  from  Army  or  other  medical  rec- 
ords was  Included. 

"This  Information  on  Individuals  was  pro- 
grammed Into  at  least  four  computers  ac- 
cording to  their  political  beliefs,  or  their 
memberships,  or  their  geographic  residence. 

"The  Army  did  not  Just  collect  and  share 
this  information.  Analysts  were  assigned  the 
task  of  evaluating  and  labeling  these  people 
on  the  basis  of  reports  on  their  attitudes,  re- 
marks and  activities.  They  were  then  coded 
for  entry  Into  computers  or  microfilm  data 
banks." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
S.  3418,  which  Is  designed  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  of  Individual  citizens  in 
the  collection,  maintenance  and  dissemi- 
nation of  personal  information. 

The  right  of  individual  privacy  is  vital 
to  any  free  society. 

That  right  Is  a  basic  concept  which 
permeates  the  very  fiber  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, even  though  It  Is  not  an  explicit 
constitutional  guai-antee.  The  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment— free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  religion— at  the  very  least 
imply  the  right  to  be  "let  alone"  by  the 
Government.  The  principle  Is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  the  Govermnent  invad- 
ing the  privacy  of  homes  or  businesses  by 
conducting  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  and  the  right  against  self- 
incrimination  Is  another  section  that 
deals  with  privacy. 

The  Individual's  right  to  privacy  has 
long  been  recognized  by  the  courts  which 
have  consistently  protected  It  from  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  In- 
tervention. As  technological  advances- 
cameras,  wiretaps,  sound  recordings, 
and  so  forth — provided  new  opportimlties 
for  Infringement  upon  these  rights,  the 
courts  responded  in  an  afflrmative  man- 
ner. Unfortimately.  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  courts,  this  response  has  often  been 
slow  and  incomplete.  Case  law  Is  built 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years  and  Is 
often  incomplete  because  it  is  usually 
decided  on  narrow  Issues  of  law.  Thus, 
what  is  needed  now  Is  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems 
that  can  be  provided  only  by  the 
Congress. 

Technology  is  again  advancing,  tliis 
time  in  the  form  of  computers.  This  new 
technology  brings  with  it.  as  advance- 
ments often  do.  the  po.5sibillty  for  negli- 
gent use  or  deliberate  misuse.  This  is 
what  we  must  guard  against.  With  the 
development  of  the  computer  It  has  be- 
come possible  to  collect,  Instantly  re- 
trieve and  analyze  vast  amoimts  of  per- 
sonal information.  Access  to  this  person- 
al data  has  been  expanded  by  the  com- 
puter's ability  to  retrieve  data  across 
agency.  Institutional,  governmental  and 
geographic  boundaries. 

A  prime  example  of  the  type  of  ad- 
vanced computer  system  we  may  be  deal- 
ing with  in  the  future  i.s  the  proposed 


FEDNET.  This  giant  computerized  in- 
formation system,  brainchild  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  was  de- 
signed to  centralize  the  data  processing 
and  telecommunications  operations  of 
numerous  Federal  agencies.  Without 
proper  safeguards,  vast  amounts  of  per- 
sonal information  retained  by  the  vari- 
ous agencies  would  be  instantly  available 
at  hundreds  of  terminals  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  And  that 
information  covers  every  spectrum — ed- 
ucational, medical,  financial  and  Ju- 
dicial— of  the  Kves  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  private  citizens.  Fortunately  this 
system  has  been  temporarily  sidetracked. 
But  the  threat  of  "Big  Brother"  was 
clearly  there. 

Our  recent  experience  with  Watergate 
and  related  matters  points  up  the  need 
for  enacting  safeguards  to  protect  the 
coUeetion  and  use  of  such  Information. 
The  compilation  of  an  enemies  Hst,  for 
example,  must  be  viewed  as  only  the  first 
step  tn  an  abuse  of  power,  for  the  next 
logical  step  would  be  the  compilation  of 
•niseful"  Information  about  those  on  the 
list.  And  what  more  ready  source  exists 
than  the  bulging  files  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  need  for  piT)tective  legislation  Is 
well  documented.  The  record  is  replete 
with  calls  for  safeguards  in  this  area. 
Congress  has  been  probing  this  problem 
for  years  with  the  leadership  of  such 
members  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  In 
Jime  of  this  year,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privacy  and  Information  Sys- 
tems in  conjunction  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  conducted  hearings  on 
S.  3418.  The  roster  of  witnesses  included 
high  ranking  civil  servants  and  recog- 
nized nongovernment  experts.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  of  those  testifying  was 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  to  protect 
Individual  privacy  In  this  area.  Former 
Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson,  for 
example,  stated  at  those  hearings: 

I  certainly  hope  ...  a  major  bill  will  be 
enacted  to  establish  In  law  the  fundamental 
principles  of  fair  Information  practice  that 
are  necessary  to  safeguard  the  right  of  per- 
sonal privacy  as  it  relates  to  record  keeping 
about  Individual  Americans. 

Several  major  studies  drew  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  HEW  Advisory  Committee  on  Au- 
tomated Personal  Data  Systems  issued 
Its  report,  "Records,  Computers,  and  The 
Rights  of  Citizens,"  In  1973.  Tills  com- 
mittee determined  that  under  cmrent 
law,  a  person's  privacy  is  not  adequately 
protected  against  arbitrary  or  abusive 
recordkeeping  practices  and  that  there 
is  a  need  to  establish  standards  of  rec- 
ordkeeping practices  v.hich  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  compute!  age. 

Another  study,  made  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  entitled  "Federal  Data 
,  Banks  and  Constitutional  Rights,"  pro- 
duced some  sobering  statistics.  Agencies 
maintaining  84  percent  of  the  Federal 
iiata  banks  analyzed — 858 — were  unable 
to  cite  explicit  statutory  authority  for 
their  existence  and  18  percent  could  not 
tllE    any  statu toiT   authority. 


While  the  actual  and  potential  abuses 
of  personal  information  systems  have 
been  well  documented,  we  should  not 
view  all  such  systems  as  sinister  threats 
to  personal  privacy.  Information  regard- 
ing private  individuals  is  a  vital  element 
of  any  government.  Officials  must  have 
certain  information  and  statistics  if  they 
are  to  devise  and  implement  programs 
and  policies  which  fit  the  needs  of  tlie 
people.  This  requires  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  some 
personal  information.  Most  agencies  ac- 
complish this  without  infringing  upon 
individual  rights.  However,  the  need  for 
safeguards  is  not  iiegated  by  this.  The 
threat  still  exists  and  must  be  dealt  with. 

I  believe  that  S.  3418  would  promote 
accountability  and  responslbihty  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  by  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  gathering,  handling,  and 
processing  personal  information  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Only 
information  that  is  relevant  and  neces- 
sary for  a  statutory  purpose  of  the 
agency  could  be  collected,  solicited,  and 
maintained. 

Furthermore,  information  would  have 
to  be  accurate,  complete,  timely,  and  rel- 
evant to  the  agencies'  needs.  Disclosure 
of  information  could  only  be  made  under 
certain  defined  conditions. 

With  some  necessary  exceptions — for 
example,  if  national  defense  would  be 
endangered — an  Individual  would  be  al- 
lowed to  review  his  or  her  files  and 
challenge  the  content.  To  enforce  his  or 
her  rights  imder  the  act,  the  individual 
would  have  access  to  the  courts. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
creation  of  the  Privacy  Protection  Com- 
mission to  assist  agencies  in  complying 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act;  in- 
vestigate abuses:  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  regarding  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  to  protect  in- 
dividual privacy  in  a  computer  age.  The 
Commission  would  also  compile  an  an- 
nual directory  of  Federal  personal  in- 
formation files  such  as  those  maintained 
on  civilians  by  the  military  several  years 
ago. 

There  even  would  be  some  relief  for 
those  who  find  themselves  inimdated 
with  unwanted  or  junk  mail.  An  in- 
dividual could  have  his  or  her  name  re- 
moved from  a  mailing  list.' 

I  believe  that  the  time  to  act  on  this 
matter  Is  now.  Delay  may  well  be  costly 
in  terms  of  freedoms  lost  and  Increased 
financial  burdens. 

Dr.  Alan  Westin,  professor  of  public 
law  and  government.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  warned  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, that  a  delay  will  assure  that  a 
large  number  of  major  data  systems  will 
be  built  in  ways  that  will  make  It  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  alter  the  software, 
change  the  file  structures  or  reorganize 
the  data  flows.  Let  us  not  delay  at  our 
ouTi  expense. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pi-esldcnt.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervh*)  ,  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskib),  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  and  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
in  cosponsoring  S.  3418,  the  so-called 
privacy  bill. 


I  tihrik  it  Is  fair  to  term  S.  3418  a 
"privacsr"  bill  because  it  seeks  to  reduce, 
if  not  eliminate,  the  peril  to  perscnrl 
privacy  and  Individual  rights  presented 
by  governmental  data  banks  and  in- 
formation gathering  s:'stems.  Moreover, 
traveling  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  dis- 
closures of  the  dubious  uses  to  which  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  files,  FBI  data 
banks,  and  mili«:ary  information  systems 
have  been  directed,  and  in  light  of  the 
mas.slve  Information  recording  facilities 
possessed  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
pri^Ticy  legislation  designed  to  effect  fair 
information  practices  and  to  provide  for 
a  single  mission  oversight  and  clearrng- 
house  Privacy  Protection  Commission  is 
particularly  appropriate. 

As  an  advocate  of  increased  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  oversight  of  Fed- 
eral intelligence  gathering,  surveillance, 
and  law  enforcement  agencies.  I  beMeve 
that  an  Independent  Privacy  Protection 
Commission,  as  proposed  by  S.  3418,  will 
facilitate  legislative  and  executive  over- 
sight through  creating  a  centrF.l  clear- 
inghouse for  ascertaining  the  character 
and  existence  of  all  Federal  information 
systems  and  by  bearing  a  positive  re- 
sponsibility to  monitor  governmental 
data  system  procedures  and  policies.  Per- 
haps more  Importantly,  title  n  of  S.  3418 
outlines  Federal  standards  governing  the 
gathering  and  distribution  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  U.S.  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens.  These  standards 
affirm  that  the  existence  of  governmen- 
tal recordkeeping  systems  should  be  pub- 
lic knowledge;  that  governmental  agen- 
cies should  maintain  only  such  records 
as  are  related  to  and  permitted  by  its 
statutory  authority;  that  Federal  infor- 
mation systems  containing  personal  data 
are  accurate,  relevant,  and  complete; 
that  personal  files  be  kept  secure  and 
confidential;  and  that  Interagency  pool- 
ing or  transfers  of  personal  data  be  re- 
corded, disclosed,  and  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  agency  to  which  the  infor- 
mation is  transferred.  The  standards 
provided  in  title  n  of  the  bill  also  strictly 
limit  the  collection  of  information  re- 
garding a  citizen's  exercise  of  his  first 
amendment  rights — thereby  reaching  the 
concern  produced  by  ongoing  revela- 
tions of  FBI,  IRS,  and  military  compila- 
tions of  information  concerning  dissident 
or  political  action  groups. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  concerned  regarding  the  impact  of  S. 
3418  upon  the  intelligence  and  law-en- 
forcement community,  I  would  note  that 
section  203  of  the  bill  provides  resjjon- 
sible  foreign  policy,  national  defense, 
and  law  enforcement  related  exemptions 
from  the  bill's  peisonal  information  dis- 
closure requirements,  disclosme  of  the 
source  of  personal  information,  and  tiie 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  informed  of 
Uie  existence  of  personal  information 
on  file.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
standards  and  sanctions  imposed  by  S. 
3418  peitain  coily  to  personal  informa- 
tion i-egardiog  American  citiaens  and 
resideait  aliens  and  should  not  impair 
the  ability  of  U.S.  inteUigenc^  agencies 
to  collect  and  keep  confidential  informa- 
tion regar^ng  foreign  ageubs  and  rton- 
residenl  aliens. 

Seiukte  passage,   and  I  hope   it   will 
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pass,  of  this  privacy  bill  should  not  be 
construed  as  imputing  any  unworthy 
motives  to  the  executive  branch  or  the 
officials  of  Federal  agencies  currentlj' 
involved  in  Information  collection  and 
data  bank  operations.  What  this  bill  is 
designed  to  do  is  to  limit  personal  data 
collection  to  a  necessary  minimum,  to 
apprise  the  citizenry  of  the  existence 
and  character  of  all  governmental  data 
systems,  to  insure  that  data  collection 
does  not  impair  individual  constitutional 
rights,  and  to  provide  the  public  with  an 
awareness  of  how  much  and  under  what 
authority  personal  information  is  being 
assembled  and  assimilated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President.  41 
years  ago,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  a 
speech,  commented: 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  privacy  iii  this 
country. 

Unfortunately,  the  statement  remains 
true  today. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  com- 
puter has  allowed  the  Government  to 
expand  its  information-gathering  facil- 
ities. In  1972,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  repoi-ted: 

That  it  is  technologically  pofiolble  today, 
especiaiiy  with  recent  advances  in  mass  stor- 
age memories,  to  build  a  computerized,  on- 
line file  containing  the  compacted  equiva- 
lent of  20  pages  of  typed  information  about 
the  personal  history  of  selected  activities  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  arranging  the  system  so  that  any 
••single  record  could  be  retrieved  in  about 
30  seconds. 

Tliis  possibility  requires  that  we  a.sk 
a  fundamental  question  obout  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  in  our  society. 
Is  it  in  our  best  interests  to  allow  the 
Government  to  continue  to  expand  its 
files  on  citizens  and  to  gather  detailed 
information  on  any  citizen  without 
proper  safeguards  for  the  privacy  of 
those  individuals? 

As  early  as  1967.  the  Senate  Adminis- 
ti-ative  Practices  Subcommittee  revealed 
that— 

Our  names  alone  arc  in  government  files 
2,800  million  times.  Our  social  security  num- 
bers are  listed  2,800  million  times.  Police 
records  number  264.500  mlUlon;  medical  his- 
tories, 342  million;  and  p.«vchiatric  histories. 
279  miUlon. 

The  Federal  Government  now  main- 
tains over  800  data-collection  systems. 
These  data  systems  contain  over  1  bil- 
lion records  on  Individuals.  Yet,  of  the 
over  800  Federal  data  collection  systems, 
only  10  percent  are  .specifically  author- 
ized by  law — more  than  40  percent  do 
not  inform  individuals  that  records  are 
being  kept  on  them — half  the  systems 
do  not  permit  individuals  t<  review  or 
correct  their  own  files. 

Today,  the  Government  maintains 
"files"  on  a  large  majority  of  Americans. 
Often,  these  files  contains  information 
of  a  most  personal  nature.  Often  the  In- 
formation Is  outdated  and  incorrect.  Yet, 
decisions  affecting  people's  lives  are 
made  based  on  these  .same  files.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  large  and  unmeasured  toll 
appears  to  be  taken  on  the  constitution- 
al principles  of  accoimtablllty,  respon- 
sibihty,  and  limited  government. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
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policy  platforms  have  placed  privacy  as 
a  high  priority  concern.  President  Ford, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Joint  session 
of  Congress  on  August  12,  1974,  com- 
mented : 

There  will  be  hot  pursuit  of  tough  laws 
to  prevent  illegal  invasions  of  privacy  in 
both  government  and  private  activities. 

The  HEW  Advisory  Committee  on  Au- 
tomated Personal  Data  Systems  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  Federal 
"Code  of  Fair  Information  Practice," 
based  on  five  basic  principles,  for  all  au- 
tomated personal  data  systems.  The 
principles  are  incoiTx>rated  into  the  in- 
dividual rights  guaranteed  in  S.  3418, 
the  bill  before  us  today,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor : 

To  know  that  no  secret  data  system 
exists; 

To  know  what  information  about  that 
Individual  is  in  a  record  and  how  it  is 
used; 

To  prevent  information  obtained  for 
one  puipose  from  being  used  for  other 
purposes  without  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual; and 

To  correct  or  amend  information 
about  that  individual. 

S.  3418  establishes  an  independent 
Privacy  Pi-otection  Commission  to  deal 
systematically  with  the  range  of  admin- 
istrative and  technological  problems 
throughout  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies and  to  study  privacy  abuses  in  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  in  State  and  lo- 
cal government  agencies.  The  commis- 
sion will  serve  as  an  effective  balance  be- 
tween citizens  and  the  Government  in 
order  to  further  develop  policy  in  our 
rapidly  changing  technological  environ- 
ment. Tliere  is  a  need  for  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts to  fumisli  assistance  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  to  inform  Congress 
and  the  public  of  the  scope  and  kinds  of 
data-handling  used  by  Government  and 
private  organizations.  The  commission 
would  continually  check  the  need  for 
new  or  expanded  data  systems  and  pro- 
vide citizens  with  adequate  information 
about  which  agencies  maintain,  dis- 
ti-ibute,  or  u>e  information  about  them. 
The  bill  requires  that  an  individual  be 
informed  when  a  file  is  kept  on  him  and 
that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge infonnation  in  the  file.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  all  files  be  regularly  updated, 
that  information  be  disclosed  only  in  ac- 
cord with  strict  guidelines,  and  that  i-ec- 
ords  be  kept  of  all  such  disclosures. 

New  advances  in  computer  technology 
doubtless  provide  our  society  with  ad- 
vantages. Our  technology  allows  Govern- 
ment and  industry  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently and  cheaply.  It  allows  quick  ac- 
cess to  information — information  tliat 
becomes  too  easily  available.  We  would 
be  foolish  to  contend  that  the  computer 
presents  us  with  no  dangers.  We  would  be 
wrong  not  to  consider  the  veiy  leal 
threats  presented  by  loosely  controlled  or 
imregulat€d  computer  data  systems.  I  be- 
lieve S.  3418  is  a  neces^arj-  check  on  Gov- 
enunent  data  sy.stems. 

JiLstice  Brandeis"  wisdom  in  liis  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  first  wiietap  case 
to  reach  the  Supreme  Court.  Olmstead  v. 
United  States  il927i.  in  crediting  the 
framei-.s  o<'  the  Coastitution  with  having 
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"conferred,  as  against  the  Government 
the  right  to  be  left  alone — the  most  com- 
prehensive of  rights  and  the  right  most 
valued  by  civilized  man"  must  be  re- 
membered He  urged  that  privacy  must 
be  protected  by  nothing  less  than  the 
prevention  of  "every  unjustifiable  intru- 
sion by  the  Government  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  hidividual,  whatever  the  means 
employed  " 

No  specific  statute  allowed  the  Army  to 
blacklist  persons  involved  hi  the  anti- 
war movement.  No  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Ai-my  to  send  the  names 
of  blacklisted  persons  to  numerous  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  Congiess  never  in- 
tended that  persons  be  subjected  to  sur- 
veillance and  intimidation,  because  they 
chose  to  exercise  their  first  amendment 
rights. 

I  lend  my  support  to  S.  3418  and  will 
vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Nelson  be 
added  .is  cosponsors  of  tiie  bill  under  con- 
sideration (S.  3418)  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
tlie  disthiguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  for  the  great  con- 
tribution wliich  he  has  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  nnd  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  oidered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Beni- 
SENi,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
•  Mr.  PuLBRicHT*,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA>,  tlie  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE* ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 
'Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPAP.KMANt.  and  the  Senator 
from  Missomi  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hvmvhrey)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey  • ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington »  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bcckley)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias^  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  fiirther  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  armoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Ml-.  Hatfield)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 74 

Abourezk 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Pong 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Goldwator 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Neleon 

Bavh 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

Be  all 

Gumey 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Blden 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Holimgs 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hughes 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  mouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

jackEon 

Stafford 

Case 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Long 

Taft 

C»ok 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Dole 

McClure 

Welcker 

Domeuici 

McGee 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 9 

Young 

Aiken 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tower 

CVLXtXR 

Scott, 

HiULsen 

WUllam  L. 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bennett 

FMlbrlght 

Moutoya 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Dominick 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Symington 

Fannin 

Mondale 

So  the  bill  (S.  3418 >   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

An  act  to  establish  a  Privacy  Protection 
Commission,  to  provide  management  sys- 
tems in  Federal  agencies  and  certain 
other  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  information 
concerning  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PRIVACY  PROTECTION 
COMMISSION 

ESTABLISHME»rr  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  (a).  There  is  established  a.s  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  Privacy  Protection 
Commission. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  mem- 
bers of  the  public  at  large  who,  by  reason 
of  their  knowledge  and  expertise  in  any  of 
the  following  areas:  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties, law,  social  sciences,  and  computer 
technology,  business,  and  State  and  local 
government,  are  well  qualified  for  service 
on  the  Commission  and  who  are  not  other- 
wise officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  meml>ers 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  adherents  of 
the  .same  political  party. 

(2)  One  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed    Chairman    by    the    President: 

(3)  A  Commissioner  appointed  as  Chair- 
man shall  serve  as  Chairman  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Commission  (except  that  he  may  ron- 
thtue  to  .=erve  as  Chairman  for  so  long  a.s  he 
remains  a  Commissioner  and  his  succes.sor 
as  Chairman  has  not  taken  odice).  An   in- 


dividual may  be  appointed  as  a  Commis- 
sioner at  the  same  time  he  is  appointed 
Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  con- 
sist of  at  least  three  members  present  (but 
the  Chairman  may  designate  an  Acting 
Chairman  who  may  preside  In  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman) .  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. Including  the  Chairman,  shall  have 
equal  responsibility  and  authority  In  all 
decisions  and  actions  of  the  Commission, 
shall  have  full  access  to  all  information  re- 
lating to  the  performance  of  bis  duties  or 
responsibilities,  and  shaU  have  one  vote. 
Action  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present.  The  Chairman  (or  Acting  Chair- 
man) shall  be  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
Commission  in  its  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress. Government  agencies,  persons,  or  the 
public,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission, 
shall  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
policies  and  decisions  of  the  Commission, 
and  shaU  report  thereon  to  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  or  as  the  Commission 
may  direct. 

(d)  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  under  section 
5314  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating-to  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(e)  Commissioners  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years.  No  Commissioner  may  serve  more 
than  two  terms.  Vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f)  Vsuiancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  long  as  there  are  three  Com- 
missioners in  office,  shall  not  impair  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  execute  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  employment  during 
their  tenure  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  submit* 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of 
that  request  to  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
legisiatlve  recommendations,  or  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  the  President 
or  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it  shall 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Commission  to  submit  its  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, or  testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation,  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  approval,  comments,  or 
review  to  the  submission  of  such  recommen- 
dations, testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

PERSONNEL    OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Commisision  may 
determUie.  Such  appointment  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  Tlie  Executive  Director  sliall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  Junc- 
tions and  duties,  as  may  be  neces-sary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

KUNCTION    or   THE    COMMISSION 

.St'.-.  103.  (a)   Tlie  CommiSKion  shall— 
1 1 )   publish  annually  a  United  States  Di- 
rectiiry   of  Information  S\ stems  containing 


the  Information  specified  to  provide  notice 
under  section  201(c)  (3)  of  this  Act  of  each 
information  system  subject  to  the  provision-i 
of  this  Act  and  a  listing  of  all  statutes  which 
require  the  collection  of  such  information  by 
a  Federal  agency; 

(2)  Investigate,  determine,  and  report  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  (or 
any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  thereto) 
to  the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Congress,  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration where  the  duties  of  that  agency  are 
involved,  and  to  the  Comptroller  General 
when  It  deems  appropriate;  and 

(3)  develop  model  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act  and  assist  Federal 
agencies  in  preparing  regulations  and  meet- 
ing technical  and  administrative  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  report  required 
of  a  Federal  agency  describing  (1)  any  pro- 
posed information  system  or  data  bank,  or 
(2)  any  significant  expansion  of  an  existing 
Information  system  or  data  bank,  integra- 
tion of  flies,  programs  for  records  Unkage 
within  or  among  agencies,  or  centralization 
of  resources  and  faculties  for  data  processing, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(A)  review  such  report  to  determine  (i) 
the  probable  or  potential  effect  of  such  pro- 
posal on  the  privacy  and  other  personal  or 
property  rights  of  Uidlvlduals  or  the  couC- 
dentlallty  of  infoj-mation  relating  to  such 
individuals,  and  (11)  its  effect  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
federalism  and  separation  of  powers;  and 

(B)  submit  findings  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  Congres;,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  concerning 
the  need  for  legislative  authorization  and 
administrative  action  relative  to  any  such 
proposed  activity  in  order  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(c)  After  receipt  of  any  report  required 
under  subsection  (b),  if  the  (Commission  de- 
termines and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
a  proposal  to  establish  or  modify  a  data  bank 
or  information  system  does  not  comply  with 
the  standards  established  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Federal  agency  submitting  such 
report  shall  not  proceed  to  establish  or 
modify  any  such  data  bank  or  Information 
system  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Commie- 
sion  that  such  data  bank  or  system  does  no: 
comply  with  such  standards. 

(d)  In  addition  to  Its  other  functions  the 
Commission  shaU — 

(1)  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  appr(jprlate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  persons  in  carrjlnfr 
out  the  provtsions  of  this  Act  and  in  con- 
ducting the  study  required  by  section  lOf: 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed  such 
research  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Implement  title  II  of  this  Act,  and  to  assist 
Federal  agencies  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  title; 

(3)  determine  what  specific  categories  of 
information  should  be  prohibited  by  statute 
from  collection  by  Federal  agencies  on  the 
basis  that  the  collection  of  such  information 
would  violate  an  individual's  right  or 
privacy;  and 

(4)  prepare  model  legi.slation  lor  use  bv 
State  and  local  governments  in  establishi:i>; 
procedures  for  handling,  maintaining,  and 
disseminating  personal  information  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  they  may  require  in  the  prepar- 
ation and  implementation  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

rO:JHDJNTI.\Ln-V    OK    tNt'ORMATlON 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  oi 
the  Goverunie;;:.  inc'niding  each  independent 
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agency,  shall  fiirulsU  to  the  Commission, 
upou  request  made  by  the  Chalrmau.  such 
data,  reports,  and  other  information  as  the 
Conunisslon  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  exer- 
cising its  powers  under  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  accept  from  any  Federal  agency 
or  other  person  any  Identifiable  personal 
data  If  such  data  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  powers  and  functions.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Commission  accepts  any  such 
Information,  It  shall  provide  appropriate 
safeguards  to  Insure  that  the  confidentiality 
of  such  Liformatlon  is  maintained  and  that 
upon  completion  of  the  purpwse  for  which 
such  information  Is  required  it  Is  destroyed 
or  returned  to  the  agency  or  person  from 
which  It  is  obtained,  as  appropriate. 

POWERS    OF    THE    CC<MMXSSTON 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  may. 
In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  tiils  Act. 
conduct  such  inspections,  ait  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  bold  hearings,  take 
such  tesliuiony.  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, and  documents,  admlnl.ster  such 
oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding  done, 
and  make  such  expenditures  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  advisable.  A  subpena  shall  be  Is- 
sued only  upon  an  afTirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  all  members  of  the  Commission. 
Siibpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  any  member  of  the 
Commission  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  any  such  member.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commls-^lon. 

(2>  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
iFsued  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Com.mlSBlon  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  district  court  of  ihe  United  States  in 
requiring  compliance  with  such  subpena. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurlsdirtion  where  such  person 
Is  found  or  transacts  business  may,  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued  by  the  Commission,  ist>ue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  testify, 
to  produce  such  books,  records,  papers,  cor- 
re.iipondence,  and  documents,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

1 3 1  Appearances  by  tlie  Commission  uudcr 
this  Act  shall  be  in  its  own  natuc.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  represented  by  attorneys 
acMgnated  by  it. 

(4)  Section  COOl(I)  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "Secvu-ltles  and  Exchange 
Commission,"  the  following:  "the  Privacy 
l^otection  Commission,". 

(b)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any  of 
Us  functions  to  such  officers  and  emp'oyees 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate  and  may  authorLze  such  successive 
redelegatlons  of  such  fimctlons  as  It  may 
(ItemdesUable. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  Is  atithorl^ed — 

(1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
rogulatlons  governing  the  manner  of  Its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  personnel; 

(2)  to  adopt,  ameiid,  and  repeal  Interpre- 
tative rules  for  the  implementation  of  the 
rights,  standards,  and  safeguards  provided 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangenients  or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  aswoclatlon,  or  corporation,  and  such 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or  modifica- 
tions thereof,  may  be  entered  Into  without 
If-gal  consideration,  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5); 


(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  364B  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629); 

(5)  receive  complaints  of  violations  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to; and 

(6)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
nesessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

COMMISSION    STUDY    OF    OTHIIB    COVERNMENTM. 
AND    PaXVATE    OBCANIZATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall 
make  a  study  of  the  data  banles.  automated 
data  processing  programs,  and  Information 
systems,  of  governmental,  regional,  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  in  order  to  determine  the 
standards  and  procedures  In  force  for  the 
protection  of  personal  Information,  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  those  stand- 
ards and  procedures  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  periodically  shall  re- 
port Its  findings  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  shall  complete  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  section  not  later  than  three 
years  from  the  date  this  Act  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

(3)  Tl'.e  ComnilRPlon  shall  recommend  to 
the  Proftldent  and  the  Congress  the  extent, 
If  any,  to  which  the  requirements  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  Act  should  be  applied  to  the 
Information  practices  of  those  organ izattons 
by  legislation,  administrative  action,  or  by 
voluntary  adoption  of  such  requirements  and 
principles.  In  addition.  It  .shall  submit  such 
other  legislative  recommendations  as  It  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  Individuals  while  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate need'j  of  government  and  society  for 
luformatloii. 

ib)(l)  In  the  course  of  such  study  and 
in  its  reports,  the  Commission  shall  exam- 
ine and  analyze — 

(A)  Interstate  transfer  of  information 
about  individuals  which  is  being  undertaken 
through  manual  files  or  by  computer  or 
other  electronic  or  telecommunications 
means; 

(B)  dula  banks  and  information  programs 
and  systems  the  operation  of  which  aignifl- 
cantly  or  substantially  affect  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privacy  and  other  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals; 

(C)  the  use  of  social  securliy  numbers, 
license  plate  numbers,  universal  Identifiers, 
and  other  symbols  to  Identify  Individuals  in 
data  banks  and  to  gain  access  to.  Integrate, 
or  centralize  information  systems  and  file^; 
and 

(D)  the  matching  and  analysis  of  statis- 
t'.cal  data,  such  as  Federal  census  data,  which 
other  sources  of  personal  data,  such  as  auto- 
mobile registries  and  telephone  directories, 
in  order  to  reconstruct  Individual  responses 
to  statistical  questionnaires  for  commercial 
i>r  other  purposes,  in  a  way  which  results  in 
a  violation  of  the  implied  or  explicitly  recog- 
nized confidentiality  of  such  Information. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  in  Its 
examination  Information  activities  In  the 
following  areas:  medical.  Insurance,  educa- 
tion, employment  and  peroonnel,  credit, 
banking  and  financial  institutions,  credit 
bureaus,  tbe  commercial  reporting  industry, 
cable  television  and  other  telecommunica- 
tions media,  travel,  hotel,  and  entertainment 
reservations,  and  electronic  check  processing. 
The  Commission  may  study  such  other  In- 
formation activities  nece.ssary  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  policy  embodied  in  this 
Act,  except  that  the  Commission  shall  not 
investigate  information  systems  maintained 
by  religious  organizations. 

(3)  In  conducting  the  study,  the  Com- 
mission shall — 

(A)  determine  what  laws,  EKCcutive  or- 
ders, regulations,  directives,  and  Judicial  de- 
cisions govern  the  activities  under  study  and 
the  extent  to  which  thoy  are  consistent  with 


the  rights  of  privacy,  due  process  of  law,  and 
other  guarantees  in  the  Constitution; 

(B)  determine  to  what  extent  govern- 
mental and  private  Information  systems  af- 
fect Federal-State  relations  or  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers; 

(C)  conduct  a  thorough  examination  of 
standards  and  criteria  governing  programs, 
policies,  and  practices  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion, soliciting,  processing,  use,  access,  inte- 
gration, dissemination,  and  transmission  of 
personal  information; 

(D)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
collect  and  utilize  findings,  reports,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  major  governmental,  legis- 
lative and  private  bodies.  Institutions,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  which  pertain  to 
the  problems  under  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

(E)  receive  and  review  complaints  with 
respect  to  any  matter  under  study  by  the 
Commission  which  may  be  submitted  by 
any  person. 

arpoxTa 
Skc.  107.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  en  annual  report,  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Its  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

TITLR  n— STANDARDS  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEMS  FOR  HANDLING  INFOR- 
MATION RELATING  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

SAFECUAXO  BEQT7IREMENTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE, 
INTtLLICCNCE,  STATIST  ICAL-RErOHTJNC,  AND 
RFSEA-ACH    PUKPOSKS 

Sec.  231.   (a)   Each  Federal  agency  shall  — 

( 1 )  collect,  solicit,  and  maintain  only  such 
personal  information  as  is  relevant  and  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  a  statutory  purpose  of 
the  agency: 

(2)  collect  Information  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  directly  from  the  subject 
itidividual  when  the  Information  may  result 
In  adverse  determinations  about  an  individ- 
ual's rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  under 
Federal  programs;  and 

(3)  Inform  any  Individual  requested  to  ■ 
dlsclo.-e  personal  information  whether  that 
disclosure  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  by 
what  statutory  authority  It  Is  solicited,  wliat 
uses  the  agency  will  make  of  it,  what  penal- 
ties and  specific  consequences  for  the  indi- 
vidual, which  are  known  to  the  agency,  will 
result  from  nondisclosure,  and  what  rules 
of  confidentiality  will  govern  the  Informa- 
tion. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  that  maintains 
an  Information  system  or  file  shall,  with 
respect  to  each  such  system  or  file — 

(1)  Insure  that  p>ersonal  Informatiqn 
m.alntained  In  the  system  or  file  Is  accurate, 
complete,  timely,  and  relevant  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  is  collected  or  maintained 
by  the  agency  at  the  time  any  access  is 
granted  to  the  file,  material  Is  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  file,  or  at  any  time  It  Is  used 
to  make  a  determination  affecting  the  sub- 
ject of  the  file; 

(2)  refrain  from  disclosing  any  such  per- 
sonal Information  within  the  agency  other 
than  to  officers  or  employees  who  have  a  need 
for  such  personal  information  In  the  per- 
formance   of   their   duties   for    the    agency: 

(3)  maintain  a  list  of  all  categories  of  per- 
sons authorized  to  have  regular  access  to 
personal  irfcmiatlon  In  the  system  or  file: 

(4)  maintain  an  accurate  accounting  of 
the  date,  nature,  and  purpose  of  all  other 
access  granted  to  the  sy.stem  or  file,  and  all 
other  dl.scloBures  of  personal  Information 
made  to  any  person  outside  the  agency,  or  to 
another  agency.  Including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  or  other  agency  to 
whom  diKclosure  was  made  or  access  was 
granted,  except  as  provided  by  section  20atb) 
of  this  Act: 

(5)  establish  rules  of  conduct  and  notiiy 
and  instruct  each  person  Involved  in  the  de- 
sign, development,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  the  system  or  file,  or  the  collection,  use, 
tn^ilnten.-iiice,  or  dissemination  of  information 
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about  an  Individual,  of  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  Including  any  rules  and  procedures 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the  penal- 
ties for  noncompliance; 

(6)  establish  appropriate  administrative, 
technical  and  physical  safeguards  to  Insure 
the  security  of  the  Information  system  and 
confidentiality  of  personal  Information  and 
to  protect  against  any  anticipated  tlu-eats 
or  hazards  to  their  security  or  hitegrlty  which 
could  result  in  substantial  harm,  embar- 
rassment. Inconvenience,  or  unfairness  to  any 
individual  on  whom  personal  information  Is 
maintained;  and 

(7)  establish  no  protTam  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  or  maintaining  information  de- 
scribing how  Individuals  exercise  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  unless  the 
head  of  the  agency  specifically  determines 
that  such  Information  Is  relevant  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  statutory  purpose  of  the 
agency. 

(c)  Any  Federal  agency  that  maintains  an 
iuformatlou  system  or  file  shall — 

(1)  make  available  for  distribution  upon 
Uie  request  of  any  person  a  statement  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  each  such  .system 
or  file; 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  this  Act  becomes 
effective  and  annually  thereafter,  notify  the 
Commission  and  give  public  notice  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  each  existing  sys- 
tem or  file  simultaneously,  and  cause  such 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter; and 

(3)  Include  in  such  notices  at  least  the 
following  Information: 

(A)  name  and  location  of  tlie  svstem  or 
file; 

(B)  nature  and  purposes  of  the  svstem  or 
file; 

(C)  categories  of  individuals^  on  whom 
personal  information  is  maintained  and  cate- 
gories of  personal  information  gener.allv 
maintained  in  the  system  or  file,  including 
the  nature  of  the  information  and  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  individual.s  on  whom 
information  is  maintained: 

(D)  the  conftdentiality  requirements  and 
the  extent  to  which  acces,s  controls  apply  to 
such  information; 

(E)  categories  of  source.s  of  such  personal 
information; 

(P)  the  Federal  agency's  policies  and  prac- 
Uces  regarding  implementation  of  sections 
201  and  202  of  this  Act,  information  storage, 
duration  of  retention  of  Information,  and 
elimination  of  such  information  from  the 
system  or  file; 

(G)  uses  made  by  the  agency  of  the  per- 
sonal Information  contained  In  the  system 
or  file; 

(H)  identity  of  other  agencies  and  cate- 
gories of  persons  to  whom  disclosures  of 
personal  Information  are  made,  or  to  whom 
access  to  the  system  or  file  may  be  granted, 
together  with  the  ptirpKJses  therefor  and  the 
administrative  constraints,  if  any,  on  .such 
disclosures  and  access.  Including  any  such 
constraints  on  redlsclosure; 

(I)  procedures  whereby  an  individual  can 
(1)  be  informed  If  the  system  or  file  contains 
personal  Information  pertaining  to  himself 
or  herself,  (11)  gain  access  to  such  Informa- 
tion, and  (Ul)  contest  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, timeliness,  relevance,  and  neces- 
sity for  retention  of  the  personal  informa- 
tiou;  and 

(J)  name,  title,  official  addrej«,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  officer  hnmediately  re- 
spoiiiilble  for  the  system  or  file. 

fd)(l)  Each  Federal  agency  that  main- 
tains an  Information  system  or  file  shall  as- 
sure to  an  Individual  upon  request  tlie  fol- 
lowing rights: 

(A)  to  be  Informed  of  the  existence  of  any 
personal  Information  pertaining  to  that  In- 
dividual; 

(B)  to  have  full  access  to  and  right  to 
'•vspect  the  personal  Information  In  a  form 
<»>mprehenslble  to  the  Individual; 

(C)  to  know  the  nanie,s  of  all  reclplerjts  ol 


ii-.fonnation  about  i^vch  indnidual  including 
the  recipient  organization  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  system  or  file,  and  the  purpose 
and  date  when  distributed,  unless  such  In- 
formation is  not  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(D)  to  know  the  sources  of  personal  in- 
formation (1)  unless  the  confidentiality  of 
any  such  source  is  required  by  statute,  then 
the  right  to  know  the  nature  of  such  source; 
or  (11)  unless  Investigative  material  used  to 
determine  the  suitabUity,  eligibility,  or  qual- 
iflcatioivs  for  Federal  civilian  employment, 
military  service.  Federal  contracts,  or  access 
to  cla.ssified  Information,  is  compiled  by  a 
Federal  agency  In  pursuit  of  an  authorized 
investigative  responsibility,  and  in  the  course 
of  compiling  such  materials,  information 
prejudicial  to  the  subject  of  the  inve.stiga- 
tion  is  revealed  through  a  .soiu-ce  who  fur- 
nishes such  Information  to  the  Government 
under  the  express  provision  that  the  identity 
of  the  source  will  be  lield  In  confidence,  and 
where  the  disclosure  of  .such  information 
would  Identify  and  be  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  confidential  source,  then  the 
right  to  know  the  nature  of  such  information 
and  to  examine  that  Information  if  It  is 
found  to  be  material  or  relevant  to  an  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  proceeding  by  a  Fed- 
eral judge  or  Federal  administrative  oflteer: 
Provided,  That  Investigative  material  shRll 
not  be  made  available  to  promotion  boards 
which  .are  empowered  to  promote  or  advance 
individuals  In  Federal  employment,  except 
w'aen  the  appointment  would  be  from  a  non- 
critical  to  a  critical  security  position: 

(E)  to  be  accompanied  by  a  person  chosen 
by  the  individual  inspecting  the  information, 
except  that  an  agency  or  other  person  may 
require  the  Individual  to  furnish  a  wrlttcri 
statement  authorizing  discussion  of  that  in- 
dividual's file  in  the  person's  presence; 

(F)  to  receive  such  required  di-sclosures 
atid  at  reasonable  standard  charges  for  dort»- 
meiit  duplication,  in  person  or  by  mail,  if 
upon  wiiiten  request,  with  proper  identifica- 
tion; and 

(G)  to  be  completely  inforiKed  about  the 
tises  and  disclosures  made  of  any  such  in- 
formation contained  In  any  such  system  or 
file  except  those  uses  and  disclosures  made 
pursuant  to  law  or  regulation  pennltting 
public  Inspection  or  copying. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  notice  that  an  itidi- 
vidual wishes  to  challenge,  coriect,  or  ex- 
plain any  personal  information  about  htm 
in  a  system  or  file,  such  Federal  agency  .shall 
comply  promptly  with  the  foUowmg  mini- 
mum requirements: 

(A)  Investigate  and  record  the  curroxit 
statvts    of    the    personal    information; 

(B)  correct  or  eliminate  any  informp.tion 
that  Is  found  to  be  Incomplete,  inaccurate, 
not  relevant  to  a  statutoiT?  purpose  of  the 
agency,  not  timely  or  necessary  to  be  re- 
tained, or  which  can  no  longer  be  verified; 

(C)  accept  and  include  In  the  record  of 
such  Information,  If  the  investigation  does 
not  resolve  the  dispute,  any  statement  of 
reasonable  length  provided  by  the  individual 
setting  forth  his  position  on  the  dinputed 
Information; 

(D)  In  any  subseqvtent  dissemination  or 
u.se  of  the  disputed  information,  clearly 
report  the  challenge  and  supply  any  sup- 
plemental statement  filed  by  the  individual; 

(E)  at  the  request  of  such  individual,  fol- 
lowing any  correction  or  elimination  of 
challenged  Information,  inform  past  recip- 
ients of  Its  elimination  or  correction:  and 

(F)  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  from  an  individual  making  a 
request  concerning  personal  information, 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
request  and  notify  the  Individual  of  the  de- 
termination and  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
a  hearing  before  an  ofRcial  of  the  agency 
which  shall  If  requested  by  the  Individual, 
be  conducted  as  follows: 

il)    such   hearing   shall    be   conducted   iu 


an  expeaiiious  manner  to  resolve  the  df-- 
pute  promptly  and  shall  be  held  within  thir- 
ty days  of  the  request  and,  unless  the  Indi- 
vidual requests  a  formal  hearing,  shall  be 
conducted  on  an  Informal  basis,  except  thrit 
the  individual  may  appear  with  counse). 
present  evidence,  and  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses; 

(11)  any  record  found  after  such  a  hear- 
ing to  be  incomplete,  inaccurate,  not  rele- 
vant, not  timely  nor  necessary  to  be  retained, 
or  which  can  no  longer  be  verified,  shall 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  such  find- 
ings be  appropriately  modified  or  purged; 
siiid 

(ill)  t?ie  action  or  inaction  of  any  ageii- 
cy  on  a  request  to  review  and  challentj-e 
personal  data  in  its  possession  as  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  reviewable  de  novo 
by  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
cfjiirt. 

An  agency  may,  for  good  cause,  extend  the 
lime  for  making  a  determination  under  tiii.s 
subparagraph.  The  individual  affected  b\ 
such  an  extension  shall  be  given  notice  oi 
ilie  extension  and  the  reason  therefor. 

te)  Wlien  a  Federal  agency  provides  b.v  a 
contract,  (jrant,  or  agreement  for,  and  ;hi 
specific  creation  or  substantial  alteration,  or 
the  operation  by  or  on  behalf  ol  the  agency 
of  an  iiiforination  system  or  file  and  tlip 
primary  purpose  of  the  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  is  the  creation,  substantial  altera- 
tion, or  the  operation  by  or  on  behalf  of  ti>e 
agency  of  such  an  information  system  ur 
file,  the  agency  shall,  consistent  with  iis 
authority,  cause  the  requirements  ol  sub- 
sections (a),  (ta),  (c).  and  (d)  to  be  applieii 
to  .such  .s}steiu  or  file.  In  cases  when  t-o!!- 
tractors  and  grantees  or  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment are  public  agencies  of  States  or  the  Dl.-  - 
met  of  Columbia  or  public  agencies  of  politi- 
cal dubdivLsions  of  States,  the  requlreme.ii  ■• 
ot  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  be 
d.iemed  to  have  been  met  if  the  Federal 
agency  determines  that  the  State  or  the  Dli-- 
trict  of  Columbia  or  public  agencies  «>. 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State  hav 
iwiopted  legislation  or  regulations  which  ini  - 
po.se  similar  requirements. 

iflil)  Any  Federal  agency  maintaining  r>! 
proposing  to  establish  a  personal  informa- 
tion system  or  file  shall  prepare  and  subnii: 
a  report  to  the  Oommissiou,  the  Gener-ji 
Services  AUmlni»tration,  and  to  the  Congrc^ 
on  proposed  dnta  banks  and  information 
systems  or  files,  the  proposed  significant  c* - 
pausioii  of  exiBiing  data  banks  and  infomiH- 
ilon  systems  or  tiles,  integration  of  files,  pro- 
grams for  records  linkage  within  or  among 
agencies,  or  reutralization  of  resources  auo 
facilities  for  data  processing,  which  repojt 
shall  include — 

(A)  the  effects  of  such  proposals  on  tlie 
rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  the  in- 
dividuals on  wliom  personal  information  ls 
maintained; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  software  and  hard- 
ware features  which  would  re  required  to 
pi-otect  security  of  the  system  or  file  and 
confidentality  of  Information; 

(C)  the  steps  taken  by  the  agency  to  ac- 
quire stich  features  in  their  systems,  includ- 
ing description  of  consultations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Bureau  of  Staiio- 
ards;  and 

(D)  a  desrripiion  of  changes  in  existiug 
iutera.geiicy  or  intergovernmental  relation- 
ships ill  matters  involving  the  collecti<ir. 
processing,  sharUig.  exchange,  and  diB.senii- 
nation  of  perianal  information. 

(2)  The  Federal  agency  shall  not  prnceed 
to  implement  such  propo.sal  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  notice  from 
the  Commission  that  the  proposal  doet^  not 
comply  with  the  standards  established  under 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(g)  Each  Federal  agency  covered  by  tliis 
Act  which  maintains  an  information  systeui 
or  me  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to  s«-r'  e 
advance  notice  «m  an  individual  before  »i<y 
personal   in.''ornuiiiuii  on  such   individual   iV 
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made  available   to   any  person   under  com- 
pulsory legal  process. 

(h)  No  person  may  condition  the  granting 
or  wlttitaoldlng  of  any  right,  privilege,  or 
benefit,  or  make  aa  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment the  securing  by  any  Individual  of  any 
information  which  such  individual  may  ob- 
tain through  the  exercise  of  any  right  se- 
cured under  the  provli>lons  of  this  section. 

DISCLOSURE    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  dis- 
seminate personal  information  unless — 

(1)  It  has  made  written  request  to  the  In- 
dividual who  Is  the  subject  of  the  Infor- 
mation and  obtained  his  written  consent; 

(2)  the  recipient  of  the  personal  infor- 
mation has  adopted  rules  In  conformity  with 
this  Act  for  maintaining  the  seciirlty  of  its 
information  system  and  files  and  the  con- 
fidentiality of  personal  information  con- 
tained therein:  and 

(3)  the  Information  is  to  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  by  the  sender  pur- 
suant to  th>  requirements  for  notice  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Section  202(a)  (1 )  phall  not  apply  when 
disclosure  wouH  be — 

(1)  to  those  officers  and  employees  of  that 
agency  who  have  a  neod  for  such  information 
In  ordinary  course  cf  the  perfonnance  of 
their  duties; 

(2)  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  pur- 
poses of  planning  or  carryln;^  out  a  census  or 
survey  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code:  Prorided,  That  such 
personal  Infonnatlou  Is  transferred  or  dis- 
seminated In  a  form  not  Indlvlditally  Identi- 
fiable. 

(3)  where  the  agency  Uetermlnes  that  the 
recipient  of  such  information  has  provided 
advance  adequate  written  assurance  that  the 
Information  will  be  used  solely  as  a  statisti- 
cal reporting  or  research  record,  and  Is  to  be 
transferred  In  a  fcrni  that  Is  not  Individually 
identifiable:  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  a  shoeing  of  comnelling 
circumstances  effecttng  health  or  s-.fety  of 
an  Individual,  if  upon  surh  disclosure  noti- 
fication is  transmitted  to  the  last  Unown 
i.ddress  of  such  individual. 

(c)  Section  201(b)  (4)  and  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3)  of  sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
."'hall  not  apply  when  disclosure  would  be  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  or  any  of  his  au- 
thorized ropre-sentatlves.  In  the  course  of  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Oflice.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Im- 
pair acces'!  by  the  Comptroller  General,  or 
any  of  his  authorized  representatives,  to 
records  maintained  by  an  agency,  including 
records  of  personal  information.  In  the 
course  of  performance  of  such  duties. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  thiS*  section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  proviilons  of  chapter 
35,  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  (com- 
monly knov.n  as' the  Federal  Reports  Act) 
or  any  other  statute,  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  citizens  of  collecting  Information  by 
means  of  combining  or  eliminating  unneces- 
sary reports.  que.stionnalres,  or  requests  for 
information. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  restrictions  on  the  exchange 
of  Information  between  agencies  as  required 
by  chapter  35,  title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  (commonly  known  as  the  PecJeral  Re- 
ports Act ) . 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  when  disclosure  would  be  to  an- 
other agency  or  to  an  Instrumentality  of  any 
governmental  Jurisdiction  for  a  law  enforce- 
ment activity  If  such  activity  la  authorized 
by  statute  and  If  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  Instrumentality  has  made  a  written  re- 
quest to  or  has  an  agreement  with  the  agency 
which  maintains  the  sy.stem  or  file  specify- 
ing the  particular  portion  of  the  Information 
desired  and  the  law  enforcement  activity  fof 
wliich  the  Information  Is  sought. 


EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  201 
(c)(3)(S).  (d).  and  section  202,  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  personal  information  contained 
in  any  information  system  or  file  If  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  that 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  any  of 
such  sections  would  seriously  damage  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  or  where  the 
application  of  any  of  such  provisions  would 
seriously  damage  or  impede  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Information  Is  maintained. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  201(d)  and 
section  202  shall  not  apply  to  law  enforce- 
ment Intelligence  information  or  Irvestiga- 
tlve  information  if  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  determines.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  any  of  such  sections  would 
seriously  damage  or  Impede  the  purpose  for 
which  the  information  Is  maintained:  Pro- 
vided. That  Investigatory  records  shall  be 
exempted  only  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
duction of  .such  records  would  (A)  interfere 
with  enforcement  proceedings,  (B)  deprive 
a  person  vt  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  im- 
partial adjudication,  (C)  disclose  the  identity 
of  a  confidential  sotirce.  and  In  the  case 
of  a  record  compiled  by  a  criminal  Irtw  en- 
forcement authority  In  the  course  of  a 
crimlmtl  Investigation,  or  by  an  agency  con- 
ducting a  lawful  national  security  intelli- 
gence lnvo:;liijation,  confidential  iulormatiou 
furiiishea  only  by  the  confidential  source, 
(D)  disclose  confidential  Investigative  tech- 
niques and  procedures  which  are  not  other- 
wise generally  known  outside  the  agency,  or 
(£)  endangers  the  life  or  physical  safety  of 
lavv  enforcement  personnel:  Provided,  That 
investigative  Information  may  not  be  ex- 
empted under  this  section  where  such  In- 
formation lias  been  maintained  for  a  period 
longer  than  Is  necessary  to  commence  crim- 
inal prosecution.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  the  disclosure  of  such  Investigative 
information  to  a  party  In  litigation  where 
required  l)y  statute  or  court  rule. 

(C)(1)  A  determination  to  e:iefupt  any 
such  syst"M,  i:ie,  cr  iiil'ormation  may  be 
made  by  ire  Lead  ol  any  such  agencj  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  notice, 
publication,  and  hearing  contaliied  In  sec- 
tions 553  (b).  (c),  and  (e),  656,  and  567  of 
tlfle  5,  United  States  Code.  In  giving  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  exempt  any  such  sys:.em,  file. 
t>r  iiuormatlon,  the  head  of  such  agency  shall 
specify  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  sys- 
tem, file,  or  hiiormatlou  to  be  exempted. 

(2)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  under- 
lakei  to  exempt  any  information  system,  file, 
or  infci'mallon  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall 
promptly  notjy  the  Commission  of  Its  intent 
and  afford  tlio  Commission  opportmiity  to 
comment. 

(:})  The  exception  contained  hi  section  553 
(d)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (nllov/lng 
les'i  than  thirty  days"  notice) ,  shall  not  apply 
In  any  determination  made  oj  any  proceeding 
conducted  under  this  section. 

ARCHTVAL  RECORDS 

Sec.  201.  (ai  Federal  agency  records  wl'.lch 
.v.e  accepted  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Serv!ce.<?  for  storage,  processing,  and 
servicing  In  accordance  with  section  3103  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  .section,  be  considered  to  be 
maintained  by  the  agency  which  deposited 
the  records  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  not  disclose  such  rec- 
ords, or  any  information  therein,  except  to 
the  agency  which  maintains  the  records  or 
pursuant  to  rules  established  by  that  agency. 

(b)  Federal  agency  records  "pertaining  to 
identifiable  individuals  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  as  records  which  have  sufficient  his- 
torical or  other  value  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinued  pre:>ervation   by   the   United   States 
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Government  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  considered  to  be  maintained  by  the 
National  Archives  and  shall  not  loe  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except  section 
201(b)   (5)  and  (61. 

(c)  The  National  Archives  shall,  on  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  becomes  effective  and 
annually  thereafter,  notify  the  Commission 
and  give  public  nolle-  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  Information  systems  and 
flies  which  It  maintains,  and  cause  such 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter.  Such  notloe  shall  Include  at  least  the 
information  specified  under  sections  201 
(C)(3)(A).  (B),  (D).  (E),  (F).  (G),  (I),  and 
(J). 

EXCEiTIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall 
rely  on  any  exemption  in  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (commo:ily  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act)  to  withhold  Information 
relating  to  an  Individual  otherwise  acces- 
sible to  an   individual  under  this  Act. 

(b>  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  withholding  of  any 
oeraon,  1  liiformation  which  Is  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  law  or  any  regula- 
tion thereunder. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  201(d)(1) 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  records  col- 
lected or  furnished  and  \ised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  solely  for  statistical  purposes 
or  IIS  authorized  by  section  8  of  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code:  Providrd.  That  such 
I  eisonal  Information  Is  transferred  or  dis- 
seminated In  a  form  not  individually  Iden- 
rlSHble. 

id)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
lequir?  the  disclosure  of  testing  or  examl- 
naJion  material  used  solely  to  determine  in- 
dividual qualifications  for  appointment  or 
promotion  in  the  Federal  service  If  the  dis- 
closure of  such  material  would  compromise 
the  objectivity  or  fairness  of  the  testing 
or   examination   process. 

(e)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  Act.  with  the 
exception  of  sections  201(a)(2).  201(b)(2). 
(3).  (4),  (5),  (6)  and  (7),  201(c)(2),  201 
(C)('J)(A).  (B).  (D).  and  (F).  and  202(a) 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  foreign  in- 
telligence Information  systems  or  to  sys- 
tems of  personal  Information  Involving  in- 
telllpenco  sources  and  methods  designed  for 
protection  from  unauthorized  dIsclof;ure 
puri-nant  to  50  U.S.C.A.  403. 

MAILING    riSTS 

Stc.  206.  (a)  An  individual's  name  and  ad- 
dres.s  may  not  be  sold  or  rented  by  a  Federal 
agency  imless  such  action  Is  specifically  au- 
thori-'ed  by  law.  This  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  the  confidentiality  of 
names  and  addresses  otherwise  permitted  to 
be  made  public. 

(b)  Upon  written  request  of  any  Indiiid- 
uiU,  any  pei-son  engaged  In  interstate  com- 
merce who  maintains  a  mailing  list  shall 
remove  the  Individual's  name  and  address 
from  such  lUst, 

REtUHTlONS 

Stc.  207.  Each  Federal  agency  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  becomes  effective,  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  Implement  the  standards,  safe- 
guards, and  access  requirements  of  this  title 
and  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  m — ^MISCELXANEOUS 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Commission; 

(2)  the  term  "personal  information" 
means  any  Information  that  Identifies  or 
describes  any  characteristic  of  an  individual. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  his  education. 
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financial  transactions,  medical  history,  crim- 
inal or  employment  record,  or  that  affords 
a  basis  for  Inferring  personal  characteristics, 
such  as  finger  and  voice  prints,  photographs, 
or  things  done  by  or  to  such  Individual;  and 
the  record  of  his  presence,  registration,  or 
roemt>ershlp  In  an  organization  or  activity, 
or  admission  to  an  Institution; 

(3)  the  term  "Individual"  means  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted through  permanent  residence; 

(4)  the  term  "Information  system"  means 
the  total  components  and  operations, 
whether  automated  or  manual,  by  which 
personal  Information,  Including  name  or 
Identifier,  Is  collected,  stored,  processed, 
handled,  or  disseminated  by  an  agency; 

(5)  the  term  "file"  means  a  record  or  series 
of  records  containing  personal  Information 
about  individuals  which  may  be  maintained 
within  an  Information  system; 

(6)  the  term  "data  bank"  means  a  file  or 
series  of  files  pertaining  to  Individuals; 

(7)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency.  Instrumentality,  or 
establishment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
cludes any  officer  or  employee  thereof; 

(8)  the  term  "investigative  Information" 
means  Information  associated  with  an  Iden- 
tifiable Individual  compiled  by — 

(A)  an  agency  In  the  course  of  conducting 
a  criminal  Investigation  of  a  specific  crim- 
inal act  where  such  Investigation  Is  pursuant 
to  a  statutory  function  of  the  agency.  Such 
Information  may  pertain  to  that  criminal  act 
and  be  derived  from  reports  of  Informants 
and  Investigators,  or  from  any  type  of  sur- 
veillance. The  term  does  not  Include  crim- 
inal history  Information  nor  does  It  Include 
Initial  reports  filed  by  a  law  enforcement 
agency  describing  a  specific  Incident.  In- 
dexed chronologically  and  expressly  required 
by  State  or  Federal  statute  to  be  made  pub- 
lic; or 

(B)  by  an  agency  with  regulatory  Juris- 
diction which  Is  not  a  law  enforcement 
agency  In  the  course  of  conducting  an  In- 
vestigation of  specific  activity  which  falls 
within  the  agency's  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
"agency  with  regulatory  Jurisdiction"  Is  an 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  enforce  any 
Federal  statute  or  regulation,  the  violation 
of  which  subjects  the  violator  to  criminal 
or  civil  penalties; 

(9)  the  term  "law  enforcement  Intelligence 
Information"  means  Information  associated 
with  an  Identifiable  Individual  complied  by 
a  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  course  of 
conducting  an  Investigation  of  an  Individual 
In  anticipation  that  he  may  commit  a  specific 
criminal  act.  Including  Information  derived 
from  reports  of  Informants,  Investigators,  or 
from  any  type  of  surveillance.  The  term  does 
not  Include  criminal  history  Information  nor 
does  It  Include  Initial  reports  filed  by  a  law 
enforcement  agency  describing  a  specific  In- 
cident, Indexed  chronologically  by  Incident 
and  expressly  required  by  State  or  Federal 
statute  to  be  made  public; 

(10)  the  term  "criminal  history  Informa- 
tion" means  information  on  an  Individual 
consisting  of  notations  of  arrests,  detentions. 
Indictments.  Informations,  or  other  formal 
criminal  charges  and  any  disposition  arising 
from  those  arrests,  detentions.  Indictments, 
informations,  or  charges.  The  term  shall  not 
Include  an  original  book  of  entry  or  police 
blotter  maintained  by  a  law  enforcement 
agency  at  the  place  of  an  original  arrest  or 
place  of  detention,  Indexed  chronologically 
and  required  to  be  made  public,  nor  shall  It 
Include  court  records  of  public  criminal  pro- 
ceedings Indexed  chronologically;  and 

(11)  the  term  "law  enforcement  arjeucy" 
means  an  agency  whose  employees  or  agents 
are  empowered  by  State  or  Federal  law  to 
make  arrests  for  violations  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral law. 
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CRIMINAL     PENALTY 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
Federal  agency  who  willfully  keeps  an  In- 
formation system  without  meeting  the  notice 
requirements  of  this  Act  set  forth  In  section 
201(c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
In  each  Instance  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Comml.sslon,  shall  dlssenoinate  any 
personal  Information  about  any  Individual 
obtained  In  the  course  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee's duties  in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose  not  speclficEdly  authorized  by  law 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

CIVIL     REMEDIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  Is  denied 
access  to  Information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  bring 
a  civil  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  damages  or  other 
appropriate  relief  against  the  Federal  agency 
which  denied  access  to  such  Information. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  aggrieved  person,  may  bring 
an  action  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  against  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or 
practices  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices. 

(c)  The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
the  actions  or  omissions  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  thereunder  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private  Indi- 
vidual under  like  circumstances  to  any  per- 
son aggrieved  thereby  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  an 
huUvidual; 

(2)  punitive  damages  where  appropriate; 
and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(d)  The  United  States  consents  to  be  used 
under  this  section  without  limitation  on  the 
amount  In  controversy.  A  civU  action  against 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (c)  of 
tills  section  shall  be  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
the  WTongful  action  or  omisslou  of  any  offi- 
cer or  employee. 

JtnSISDICTION    OP    DISTRICT    COURTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  civil  actions  brought  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  Act  and  may  examine  the 
Information  In  camera  to  determine  whether 
such  Information  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
withheld  under  any  of  the  exemptions  In 
section  203  of  this  Act.  The  burden  is  on  the 
Federal  agency  to  sustain  such  action. 

(b)  In  any  action  to  obtain  judicial  review 
of  a  decision  to  exempt  any  personal  Infor- 
mation from  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
court  may  examine  such  Information  In 
camera  to  determine  whether  such  Infor- 
mation or  any  part  thereof  Is  properly  clas- 
sified with  respect  to  national  defense,  for- 
eign policy  or  law  enforcement  Intelligence 
information  or  investigative  information  and 
may  be  exempted  from  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  Tlie  burden  Is  on  the  Federal  agency  to 
sustain  any  claim  that  such  information  may 
be  so  exempted. 

EFI^CTIVE   DATE 

Sfc.  305.  Tills  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  except 
that  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

ALTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  306.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces;:ary  to 
carry  out  tha  provisions  of  this  Act. 


MORATORTTM    ON    TTSE    OF   SOCIAL   SECUUTT 
NT7MBERS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for — 
(1)  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  to  deny  to  any  Individual  any 
right,  benefit,  or  privilege  provided  by  law 
because  of  such  Individual's  refusal  to  dis- 
close his  social  security  account  number,  or 
<2)  any  person  to  discriminate  against  any 
Individual  in  the  course  of  any  business  or 
commercial  transaction  or  activity  because 
of  such  Individual's  refusal  to  disclose  his 
social  security  account  number. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  any  disclosure  which  Is  required  by 
Federal  law,  or 

(2)  any  Information  system  In  existence 
and  operating  before  before  January  1,  1975. 

(c)  Any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  which  requests  an  Individual  to 
disclose  his  social  security  account  number, 
and  any  person  who  requests.  In  the  course 
of  any  business  or  commercial  transaction  or 
activity,  an  Individual  to  disclose  his  social 
security  account  number,  shall  Inform  that 
individual  whether  that  disclosure  Is  man- 
datory or  voluntary,  by  what  statutory  cw 
other  authority  such  number  is  solicited, 
what  uses  will  be  made  of  It,  and  what  rules 
of  confidentiality  will  govern  It. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  Privacy  Protection 
Commission,  to  provide  management 
systems  in  Federal  agencies  and  certain 
other  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  Information 
concerning  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  FACILITIES 
ATTVA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives onHJl.  11929. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11929)  to  amend  section  15d  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  that  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  facilities  will  be  credited  against 
required  power  investment  return  pay- 
ments and  repajTnents  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
tiio  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Domenici  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


JUDICIAL    DISQUALIFICATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1064. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  '     laid    before    the    Senate    the 
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amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  <S.  1064)  to  improve 
judicial  machinerj'  by  amending  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  broaden  and 
clarify  the  gi'ounds  for  Judicial  disqual- 
ification, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "Disqualification 
of  Justice  or  Judge,"  aiid  Insert:  "Disquali- 
fication of  Justice,  Judge,  magistrate,  or  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy." 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "or  magistrate," 
and  insert:  'magistrate,  or  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "or  magistrate," 
and  Insert:  "maglstj-ale,  or  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Page  4,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "Dis- 
qualification of  Justice  or  Judge.".,  and  in- 
sert: "Disqualification  of  Justice,  Judge,  mag- 
istrate, or  referee  In  bankruptcy." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  S.  1064, 
the  judicial  disqualification  bill,  would 
amend  section  455  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  which  specifies  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  judge  must  disqualify  him- 
self from  presiding  in  a  particular  case. 
The  amendment  language  would  have 
the  Federal  statutes  conform  quite 
closely  to  the  grounds  of  disqualifications 
specified  in  the  recently  adopted  Canon 
on  Disqualification  contained  in  the  new 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  August  of  1972. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  4,  1973,  and  as  set  forth  in 
the  message  from  the  House  the  Senate 
bill  was  passed  by  that  body  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1974,  with  one  principal  amend- 
ment. The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
defines  the  grounds  for  qualification  of 
any  "judge,  judge  or  magistrate"  of 
the  United  States.  The  amendment  made 
by  the  House  would  add  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  judges  and  judicial  offl- 
cera  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  House  amendment  appears  at  lines 
1  and  2  on  page  2  of  the  act  and  again 
at  lines  21  and  22  on  page  4  of  the  act, 
together  with  the  same  changes  in  the 
title  of  section  455  and  in  the  chapter 
analysis. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  House 
is  a  proper  one  and  will  make  the  bill 
conform  to  the  actual  situation  Inas- 
much as  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  previously  directed 
that  referees  in  bankruptcy,  being  ju- 
dicial officers,  must  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  Code  of  Judicial  Con- 
duct the  same  as  any  judge  of  a  court 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  final  passage  of  S.  1064 
will  culminate  over  three  years  of  effort 
by  the  Congi-ess  to  adopt  modem  stand- 
ards governing  the  question  of  when  a 
judge  should  disqualify  himself  for  con- 
flict of  interest.  In  the  Senate  this  effort 
was  Initiated  by  Senators  Bayh  and 
HoLLiNGs  and  throughout  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  the  proposal  received 
strong  bipartisan  support.  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  Roger  J.  Traynor,  fonner 
chief  justice  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  Prof.  E.  Wayne  Thode  and  Attor- 
ney John  P.  Prank  are  entitled  to  special 
notice  at  this  time.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYSTEM  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.   17434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  17434,  an  act  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966  to 
require  payment  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  rights-of-way  or  other  interests 
granted  in  such  areas  in  connection  with 
such  uses,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


EXIENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  tliat  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  16757. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
16757,  an  act  to  extend  tlie  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  until 
August  31,  1975,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Tlie  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
tliird  reading,  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

JOINT     FUNDING     SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1974 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  tJie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2299. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  bill  (S.  2299)  to  provide 
authority  to  expedite  procedures  for  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  projects 
drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal  as- 
sistance program,  to  simplify  require- 
ments for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
mid  Insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act  of 
1974". 

PtTHPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  (o  enable 
State  and  local  governments  and  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  use  Federal  assist- 
ance more  effectively  and  efficiently,  and  to 
adapt  that  assistance  more  readily  to  their 
particular  needs  through  the  wider  use  of 
projects  drawing  upon  resources  available 
from  more  than  one  Federal  agency,  pro- 
gram, or  iippropriation.  It  Is  the  further  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  encourage  Federal-State 
aiTaiigement«  under  which  local  government 
and  private,  nonprofit  organlzatlona  may 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  combine  State 
and  Federal  resources  In  support  of  projects 
of  common  Interest  to  the  governments  and 
organization.s  roncerned. 


BASIC    RESPONSIBllrriES    OF   THE    PRESIDENT   AND 
HEADS  or  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  promulgate 
.such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  thU  Act  Is  applied 
by  all  Federal  .agencies  In  a  consLstent  man- 
ner and  in  accordance  with  its  purposes.  He 
may,  for  this  purpose,  require  that  Federal 
agencies  adopt  or  prescribe  procedures  that 
will  assure  that  applicants  for  assistance  to 
projects  funded  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  make  appropriate  efforts  (1 )  to 
.secure  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
non-Federal  agencies  that  may  be  signifl- 
cantly  .tffected  by  such  projects,  and  (2)  to 
resolve  questions  of  common  interest  to 
those  agencies  prior  to  submission  of  any 
application. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  and  to  other  appli- 
cable law,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencie.s,  by 
internal  .igency  order  or  Interagency  agree- 
ment, may  take  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Identification  of  related  programs 
liktly  to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appropri- 
ate for  providing  joint  support  for  specific 
kinds  of  projects  thereunder. 

(2)  Development  and  promulgation  of 
guidelines,  model  or  Ulustratlve  projects, 
joint  or  common  application  forms,  and 
ijtner  material  or  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing support  from  different  programs. 

(3)  Review  of  administratively  established 
program  requirements  In  order  to  determine 
which  of  those  requirements  may  impede 
joint  support  of  projects  thereunder  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  requirements  may  be 
modified,  making  such  Modifications  where 
ai>proprlate. 

(4)  Establishment  of  common  technical 
or  administrative  rules  with  respect  to  re- 
lated programs  to  assist  in  the  Joint  use  of 
funds  in  the  support  of  specific  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  under  such  programs. 

(5)  Creation  of  Joint  or  common  appli;:a- 
tlon  processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  Includuig  procedures 
for  designathig  lead  agencies  to  assume  re- 
.sponslbllities  for  procetsslng  applications  on 
ijehalf  of  several  agencies  and  for  designation 
of  managing  agencies  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities for  project  supervision  on  behalf  of  sev- 
eral agencies. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  pgency  shaU 
be  responsible  for  taking  actions,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  permitted  under  applicable  law, 
Uiat  will  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  programs 
administered  by  hla  «gency.  Eacb  Federal 
agency  head  shall  also  coneult  and  cooperate 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  iu 
order  similarly  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance 
programs  of  different  agencies  that  may  be 
used  Jointly  la  support  of  projects  under- 
taken  by  State  or  local  governments,  or  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations. 

APPLICATION    PROCESSING 

SfcC.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agcMcy 
heads  pursuant  to  this  Act  that  relate  to  the 
processing  of  applications  or  requests  for 
assistance  under  two  or  more  Federal  pro- 
Pfi-ams  in  support  of  any  project  shall  be 
designed  to  assure,  so  fnr  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible, that  (I)  all  required  reviews  and  ap- 
provals arc  handled  expeditiously:  (2)  full 
account  Is  taken  of  any  special  considera- 
tions of  timing  that  are  made  known  by  the 
applicant  that  would  affect  the  feasibiliiy  of 
a  Jointly  funded  project;  (3)  the  applicant 
Is  required  to  deal  with  a  minimum  number 
of  Federal  representatives,  acting  separately 
or  as  a  common  board  or  panel;  (4)  the  ap- 
plicant Is  promptly  Informed  of  decision.s 
with  rt'spect  to  on  application  and  of  any 
special  problems  or  impediments  that  may 
affect  the  feasibility  of  Federal  provision  of 
a.ssistance  on  a  point  basis;  and  (6)  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  required  by  representatives  of 
any  one  Federal  agency  or  program  to  obtain 
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Information  or  assurances  concerning  the 
requirements  or  actions  of  another  Federal 
agency  that  could  more  appropriately  be 
secured  through  direct  communication 
among  the  Federal  agencies  involved. 

SPECIAL      AUTHORITIES BASIC     CONDITIONS 

Sec.  6.  Where  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes   of    this   Act,    and    subject    to    the 
conditions  prescribed  In  this  section,  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorities 
described   In  sections  6.  7,   and  8    (relating 
to  the  establishment  of  uniform  technical  or 
administrative   requirements,   delegation   of 
powers   and    responsibilities,   and   establish- 
ment of  joint   managerial   funds)    with   re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal   assistance   program.   These  au- 
thorities  shall    be   exercised   only   pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed   by  the  President. 
Those   regulations   shall    Include   criteria   or 
procedures    to    assure    that    the    authorities 
are  limited  In  use  to  problems  that  cannot 
be  adequately  dealt  with  through  other  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applica- 
ble law.  that  they  are  applied  only  as  neces- 
sary  to    promote   expeditious    processing    of 
applications  or  effective  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  projects,  and  that  they  are  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection   of    the    Federal    interest    and    with 
program  purposes  and  stautory  requirements. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF      tTNTTORM     TECHNIC/LL      OR 
ADMINTSTBATIVE    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  projects 
that  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  varying 
or  conflicting  technical  or  administrative 
rules  and  procedures  not  required  by  law, 
the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  may  adopt 
uniform  provisions  with  respect  to — 

(1)  Inconsistent  or  confilcting  require- 
ments relating  to  financial  administration  of 
such  projects.  Including  accounting,  report- 
ing and  auditing,  and  maintaining  separate 
bank  accounts,  but  only  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section  8; 

(2)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments  for  such  projects  where  a  single  or 
combined  schedule  Is  to  be  established  for 
the  project  as  a  whole; 

(3)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments that  assistance  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or  a 
contract  rather  than  a  grant;  and 

(4)  Inconsistent  or  confilcting  require- 
ments relating  to  accountobUIty  for,  or  the 
disposition  of,  records,  property,  or  structures 
acquired  or  constructed  with  Federal  assist- 
ance where  common  rules  are  established 
for  the  project  as  a  whole. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  appli- 
cations In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Federal  agency  heads  may  provide 
for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by  a 
single  panel,  board,  or  committee  In  lieu  of 
review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or  com- 
mittees except  when  such  review  Is  specif- 
ically required  by  law. 

(c)  In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  Federal  assistance  resources 
Federal  agency  heads  may  waive  require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specific  public  agency 
be  utilized  or  designated  to  receive,  super- 
vise, or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of  the 
Federal  assistance  drawn  upon  by  any 
jointly  funded  project  to  the  extent  that 
administration  by  another  public  agency  is 
fietermlned  to  be  fully  consistent  with  appli- 
cable State  or  local  law  and  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  assistance  program  in- 
volved. This  authority  may  be  exercised  only 
(1)  upon  request  of  the  head  of  a  unit  of 
fe'eiieral  government,  with  respect  to  agen- 
c.es  that  he  certifies  to  be  under  hU  Jiu-is- 
dlctlon.  or  (2)  with  the  agreement  of  the 
several  State  or  local  public  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

DELEGATION    OF   POWERS 

Sec.  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President 
eyency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 
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agencies  powers  and  functions  relating  to 
the  supervision  or  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  or  otherwise  arrange  for 
other  agencies  to  perform  such  activities, 
with  respect  to  projects  or  classes  of  proj- 
ects funded  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
Delegations  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  the  powers  and  func- 
tions delegated  are  exercised  in  full  con- 
formity with  applicable  statutory  prortslons 
and  policies,  and  shall  not  relieve  agency 
heads  of  responsIbUity  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  management  of  projects  funded  by 
their  agencies. 

FUNDING    ARRANGEMENTS    AND    PROCEDtlRES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
eflectlve  administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  program  or  appropria- 
tion In  support  of  projects  under  this  Act, 
there  may  be  established  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  such  projects.  There 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Joint  manage- 
ment fund  from  each  affected  program  or 
.appropriation,  from  time  to  time.  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  amounts  needed  for  pay- 
ment to  the  grantee.  Any  unexpended 
amounts  shall  be  returned  to  the  Joint  man- 
agement fund  by  the  grantee  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project. 

(b)  Any  account  In  a  Joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other  ap- 
pUcable  law,  as  may  be  entered  into  by  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  those 
agencies  and  shall  assure  the  availability  of 
necessary  information  to  those  agencies  and 
to  the  Congress.  These  agreements  shall  also 
provide  that  the  agency  administering  a  Joint 
management  fund  shaU  be  responsible  and 
accountable  by  program  and  appropriation 
for  the  amounts  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
each  account  established  In  the  fund;  and 
shall  Include  procedures  for  determining, 
from  time  to  time,  whether  amounts  In  the 
account  are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired, and  for  returning  that  excess  to  the 
participating  Federal  agencies  according  to 
the  appLic.'ible  appropriations,  subject  to 
fiscal  year  Umitations.  Excess  amounU  ap- 
plicable to  expired  appropriations  wUl  be 
lapsed  from  that  fund. 

(c)  For  each  project  financed  through  an 
account  In  a  Joint  management  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section,  the  recipients 
of  moneys  drawn  from  the  fund  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
fund  will  prescribe.  Such  records  shall,  as  a 
minimum,  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  Federal  assist- 
ance received  under  each  program  and  ap- 
propriation, the  total  cost  of  the  project  in 
connection  with  which  such  Federal  assist- 
ance was  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(d)  The  bead  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  admUilsterlng  such  Joint  man- 
agement fund  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  project  covered  in  a 
Joint  man;tgement  fund,  a  single  non-Federal 
share  may  be  established  according  to  the 
Federal  share  ratios  applicable  to  the  several 
Federal  assistance  programs  Involved  and  the 
proportion  of  funds  transferred  to  the  project 
account  from  each  of  those  programs. 

AUXILIARY     PROVISIONS 

Sfc.  9.  Appropriations  available  to  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  technical  assist- 
ance or  the  training  of  personnel  may  be 
made  avaUable  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  connection  with 


projects  proposed  or  approved  for  Joint  fund- 
ing involving  that  program  and  any  other 
Federal  assistance  program. 

FEDEKAL-STATE    ASSISTANCE    AND    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  10.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Federal  agencies 
may  enter  Into  agreements  with  States  as 
appropriate  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  to  projects  InvoMlng  assistance  from  one 
or  more  Federal  agencies  and  one  or  more 
State  agencies.  These  agreements  may  In- 
clude arrangements  for  the  processing  of 
requests  for.  or  the  administration  of.  assist- 
ance to  such  projects  on  a  Joint  basis. 

REPORTING 

Sec.  11.  At  least  one  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  taken  under  this  Act.  and  make 
recommendations  for  Its  continuation,  modi- 
fication, or  termination.  The  report  shall 
provide  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  function- 
ing of  this  Act.  Including  Information  re- 
garding the  benefits  and  costs  of  Jointly 
funded  projects  accruing  to  the  participating 
State  and  local  governments  and  private, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  to  the  >>deral 
Government. 

DKTINITIONS 

f'-Kc.  12.  As  u.sed  hi  this  Act  — 

ll)  the  term  "Federal  assistance  programt" 
means  programs  that  provide  assistance 
through  grant  or  contractual  arrangements, 
but  does  not  Include  assistance  In  the  form 
of  revenue  sharing,  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
or  insurance; 

(2)  the  term  "applicant"  means  any  State 
or  local  govenunent  or  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization acting  separately  or  together  la 
seeking  assistance  with  respect  to  a  single 
project; 

(3)  the  term  "project"  means  any  under- 
taking, whether  of  a  temporary  or  jontlnuing 
nature  that  Includes  components  proposed 
or  approved  for  assistance  under  more  than 
one  Federal  program,  or  one  or  more  Federal 
and  one  or  more  State  programs,  If  each  of 
those  components  contributes  materially  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  single  purpose  or 
closely  related  purposes; 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency,  department,  corporation,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  other  entity  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  any  ot  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentaJlty  of  a  State,  and  any  tribe  as  defined 
in  section  3(c)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
(88  Stat.  77); 

(6)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
local  unit  of  government  including  a  city, 
county,  parish,  town,  township,  village, 
school  district.  councU  of  governments,  or 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  local 
unit  of  government. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    EXyujATlON 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective 
sixty  days  foUowing  the  date  of  enactmeni, 
and  shall  espfi-e  five  years  foUowing  the  date 
upon  which  It  becomes  effective;  except  that 
the  expiration  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
status  of  any  project  approved  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  expiration. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earner 
this  week  the  House  pas.sed  S.  2299.  the 
Jomt  Fundinl  Simplification  Act,  a  bill 
desig-ned  to  streamline  certain  Fedeial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  to  adapt  that  assistance  more  readi- 
ly to  the  needs  of  the  recipients.  A  similar 
version  of  S.  2299  passed  the  Senate  last 
year. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  has 
gone  largely  imnoticed.  Its  provisions  are 
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relatively  technical,  and  not  very  contro- 
\ersial. 

Nevertheless,  joint  funding  is  an  Im- 
portant concept  whose  enactment  should 
be  noted.  Not  only  does  it  offer  the 
prospect  of  a  more  eCBcient  and  effective 
Federal  gi-ant  system,  it  also  promises  to 
be  a  substantial  aid  in  the  battle  against 
inflation. 

At  the  State  and  local  conference  on 
inflation,  held  this  fall  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  economic  summit,  it  became  clear 
to  all  participating  that  Inflation  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  severe  impact  on  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  conference,  we  heard  convincing 
testimony  that  prices  paid  for  goods  and 
sei-vices  by  State  and  local  governments 
have  risen  faster  than  the  general  price 
level.  We  learned  that  local  revenue 
sources  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with 
rapidly  escalating  costs.  And  we  learned 
that  a  principal  concern  of  State  and 
local  officials  was  the  inflationary  de- 
mands placed  on  their  budgets  by  red- 
tape,  bureaucratic  delays,  and  excessive 
administrative  requirements  of  Federal 
gi-ant  programs. 

Repeatedly,  participating  State  and 
local  officials  urged  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  redouble  their  effoi-ts  to 
reform  and  streamline  the  Federal  grant 
system,  as  an  Important  way  to  fight  in- 
flation. As  part  of  this  reform  effort,  the 
conference  urged  passage  of  joint  fund- 
ing simpUflcation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
responded  so  rapidly  to  this  sensible  re- 
quest. 

Joint  funding  simplification  is  relevant 
to  the  fight  against  inflation  in  two  major 
ways. 

First,  It  will  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments meet  their  interrelated  needs 
with  one  comprehensive  plan  for  receiv- 
ing grants  from  several  Federal  agencies, 
through  one  Federal  funding  source.  It 
will  thereby  Insure  assistance  geared 
more  to  the  needs  of  recipients,  rather 
than  to  the  demands  of  Washington. 

And  second,  joint  funding  will  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  redtape  and 
bureaucratic  inconvenience  now  synony- 
mous with  Federal  aid.  This  simpUflca- 
tion will  be  accomplished  by : 

First,  standardizing  administrative  re- 
quirements for  different  programs; 

Second,  synclironizing  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds  with  the  grantee's  own  plan- 
ning and  funding  cycle; 

Third,  substituting  a  shigle  agency 
audit  for  present  separate  audits  where 
more  than  one  agency  is  Involved  in  a 
particular  grant;  and 

Fourth,  permitting  State  and  local 
governments  to  report  to  one  Federal 
tenter  rather  than  several,  as  now  re- 
quh-ed  for  different  agencies. 

The  joint  funding  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  this  week  is  basically  the 
.•-ame  as  that  pas.sed  by  the  Senate,  with 
two  exceptions.  Whereas  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  established  a  permanent  au- 
thorization for  joint  funding,  the  House 
bill  provides  for  a  5 -year  authorization 
only. 

And  wherea.s  the  Senate  bill  author- 
i/.ed  the  establishment  of  joint  manage- 
ment funds  to  be  administered  as  if  from 
a  single  appropriation,  the  House  bill 
requires  that  separate  fund  sources  be 


maintained  by  each  Federal  agency  par- 
ticipating in  Jointly  funded  projects. 

These  changes  enacted  by  the  House 
do  not  deviate  from  the  fundamental 
purpo.se  of  the  legislation.  Therefore,  as 
the  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  which  first  consid- 
ered S.  2299, 1  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
House  version  of  the  legislation. 

The  reforms  embodied  In  S.  2299  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  time, 
man-hours,  and  money  that  State  and 
local  governments  now  spend  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  Federal  aid.  To  be  sure, 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  intend  to 
offer  additional  grant  reform  proposals 
in  the  94th  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Joint  Funding  Simplification  Act  Is 
a  useful  step  in  our  efforts  to  reform  and 
rationalize  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME    FOR   FILING 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  8.  3202 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  repox-t 
on  S.  3202. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF  TIME   FOR   FILING 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  8.  1988 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  have  until  November  27  to 
file  its  report  on  the  fisheries  bill,  S. 
1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  4070 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  4070,  to  revise  retire- 
ment benefits  for  ceitain  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  and  that  the  bill 
be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ico  (Mr.  MoNTOVA)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
224. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  224)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  Janu- 
ary of  each  year  as  "March  of  Dimes  Birth 
Defects  Prevention  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  in  Une  4,  strike  out  "an- 
nually". 

On  page  1,  In  line  5,  after  "January" 
ln.sert  a  comma  and  "1975",  so  as  to  make 
the  Joint  resolution  read: 

S.J.    Res.    224 
Joint  resolution — To  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating January  1975,  as  "March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ia  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation — 

(1)  designating  January  1975,  as  "March 
of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month": 

(2)  inviting  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
proclamations  for  like  purposes;  and 

(3)  urging  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  fully  the  nationwide  problem  of 
birth  defects  and  their  effect  on  future  gen- 
erations, and  to  support  all  essential  pro- 
frams  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

The  amendments  were  agi-eed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  thhd  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"To  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  Jan- 
uary 1975,  as  'March  of  Dimes  Birth 
Defects  Prevention  Month'." 


MARCH  OF  DIMES  BIRTH  DEFECTS 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD,  AND  DES- 
IGNATING PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  tomorrow  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  distingui.slied 
majority  leader  iMr.  Mansfield)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minute.s, 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  tlie 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463  n 
an  act  to  establish  rules  of  evidence  for 
certain  courts  and  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  that  bill  been  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PHESIUiNG  OI-TICER.  It  has 
not. 
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RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  R  5463 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  5463,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  5463)  to  establish  rules  of 
evidence  for  certain  courts  and  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  4,  in  the  table  of  contents 
under  rule  803,  insert  subparagraph  "  ( 24  > 
Other  exceptions." 

On  page  4,  under  rule  804,  insert  two 
subparagraphs  as  follows: 

"(5)  Criminal  law  enforcement  records 
and  reports. 

"(6)  Other  exceptions. ■■ 

On  page  6.  in  line  24,  strike  out  'judcc  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "court". 

On  page  10.  in  line  13,  strike  out 
"the"". 

On  page  10,  in  line  13,  after  "evi- 
dence", strike  out  "and.  even  though  met 
with  contradicting  evidence,  a  presump- 
tion is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  pre- 
sumed, to  be  considered  by  the  trier  of 
the  facts,"  and  insert  "to  rebut  or  meet 
the  presumption,  but  does  not  shift  to 
such  party  the  burden  of  proof  in  the 
sense  of  the  risk  of  nonpersuasion,  which 
remains  throughout  the  trial  upon  the 
party  on  whom  it  was  originally  cast." 

On  page  12,  in  line  23.  after  "Reputa- 
tion," insert  "or  opinion." 

On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  Une  5.  strike 
out  "admissions  of  liability  or  opinions 
given  during"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"conduct  or  statements  made  In." 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  8, 
strike  out  "Evidence  of  facts  disclosed 
during  compromi.se  negotiations,  how- 
ever, is  not  inadmissible  by  virtue  of 
having  been  first  disclosed  in  those  nego- 
tiations." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "This 
rule  does  not  require  the  exclusion  of  any 
evidence  otherwise  discoverable  merely 
because  it  is  presented  in  the  course  of 
compromise  negotiations." 

On  page  14.  in  line  13.  after  "inile". 
Insert  "also". 

On  page  14,  in  line  13,  after  "when" 
Insert  "the". 

On  page  14.  beginning  with  line  14, 
strike  out  "of  conduct  or  statements 
made  in  compromise  negotiations". 

On  page  15,  in  line  6,  after  the  period, 
insert  "This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the 
introduction  of  voluntai-y  and  reliable 
statements  made  in  court  on  the  record 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
pleas  or  offers  where  offered  for  Im- 
peachment purposes  or  in  a  subsequent 
prosecution  of  the  declarant  for  perjury 
or  faLse  statement." 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  3, 
strike  out  "with  respect  to  an  element  of 
a  claim  or  defense  as  to  which  State  law 
supplies  the  rule  of  decision,"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "arising  imder  28  U.S.C. 
J  1332  or  28  U.S.C.   §  1335,  or  between 


citizens  of  different  States  and  removed 
under  28  U.S.C.  §  1441(b)." 

On  page  16,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "shall 
be"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "is". 

On  page  16,  in  line  9,  after  "State", 
strike  out  "law."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "law,  unless  with  respect  to  the 
particular  claim  of  defense.  Federal  law 
supplies  the  rule  of  decision." 

On  page  16,  In  line  15,  after  "proceed- 
ings", strike  out  "with  respect  to  an  ele- 
ment of  a  claim  or  defense  as  to  which 
State  law  applies  the  rule  of  decision," 
an^  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "arising  imder 
28  U.S.C.  §  1332  or  28  U.S.C.  §  1335  or 
between  citizens  of  different  States  and 
removed  mider  28  U.S.C.  §  1441(b),". 

On  page  16,  in  line  19.  strike  out  "shall 
be"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "is". 

On  page  16,  in  line  20,  after  "State", 
strike  out  "law."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "law,  unless  with  respect  to  the 
particular  claim  or  defense.  Federal  law 
supplies  the  rule  of  decision." 

On  page  18,  in  line  2,  strike  out  "con- 
cerning" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "as 
to  any  matter  or  statement  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the  jury's  delibera- 
tions or  to". 

On  page  18,  in  line  7.  strike  out  "there- 
with." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "there- 
with, except  that  a  juror  may  testify  on 
the  question  whether  extraneous  prej- 
udicial information  was  improperly 
brought  to  the  jury's  attention  or 
whether  any  outside  influence  was  im- 
properly brought  to  bear  upon  any 
juror." 

On  pase  18,  in  line  11,  strike  out 
"with"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

On  page  18,  in  line  12,  after  "him", 
strike  out  'indicating  an  effect  of  this 
kind  be  received  for"  and  insert  in  lieu 
tliereof  "concerning  a  matter  about 
which  he  would  be  precluded  from  tes- 
tifying be  received  for". 

On  page  18,  in  line  22.  strike  out 
"opinion  or". 

On  page  19,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "is 
admissible"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"may  be  elicited  from  him  or  establish 
by  pubhc  record  during  cross-examina- 
tion but". 

On  page  19,  in  line  23,  after  "crime" 
insert  "(1)". 

On  page  19,  in  line  23,  after  "state- 
ment", insert  "or  (2)  in  the  case  of  wit- 
nesses other  than  the  accused  was  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  imprisonment  in 
excess  of  one  year  under  the  law  under 
which  he  was  convicted,  but  only  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  probative 
value  of  admitting  this  evidence  out- 
weighs its  prejudicial  effect". 

On  page  20,  in  line  8,  after  "later", 
strike  out  "date."  and  insert  "date,  un- 
less the  court  detennines,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice,  that  the  probative  value 
of  the  conviction  supported  by  specific 
facts  and  circumstances  substantially 
outweights  its  prejudicial  effect". 

On  page  28,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike 
out  "and  was  given  under  oath  subject  to 
cross-examination,  and  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  perjury  at  a  trial  or  hearing 
or  in  a  deposition". 

On  page  28,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "or 
(C>  one  of  identification  of  a  person 
made  after  perceiving  him;  or". 

On  page  30,  in  line  19.  strike  out  "busi- 
ness". 

On  page  30,  in  line  25,  after  the  period. 


strike  out  "The  term  'business'  as  used 
in  this  paragraph  includes  business,  pro- 
fession, occupation,  and  calling  of  every 
kind." 

On  page  31,  in  line  20,  after  "person- 
nel" insert  "unless  admissible  under 
Rules  804(b)  (5 1. 

On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  19, 
insert 

(24)  other  exceptions. — A  statement  not 
specifically  covered  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
exceptions  but  having  equivalent  clrciun- 
stantial  guarantees  of  trustworthiness,  if  the 
court  determines  that  (A)  the  statement  is 
offered  as  evidence  of  a  material  fact;  (B) 
the  statement  is  more  probative  on  the  point 
for  which  it  is  offered  than  any  other  evi- 
dence which  the  proponent  can  procure 
through  reasonable  efforts;  and  (C)  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  these  rules  and  the  interests 
of  justice  win  best  be  served  by  admission  of 
the  statement  Into  evidence. 

On  page  36.  in  line  20.  strike  out  (or  in 
the  case  of  a  hearsay  exception  under 
subdivision  (b)  (2),  (3>.  or  (4),  his  at- 
tendance or  testimony)". 

On  page  37,  in  line  23.  strike  out  "civil 
or". 

On  page  37,  at  the  end  of  line  23.  after 
the  comma,  insert  "or  to  render  invalid 
a  claim  by  him  against  another,". 

On  page  38,  in  Ime  5,  after  the  period, 
strike  out  "A  statement  or  confession  of- 
fered against  the  accused  in  a  criminal 
case,  made  by  a  codefendant  or  other 
person  implicating  both  himself  and  the 
accused,  is  not  within  this  exception." 

On  page  38.  beginning  with  line  21, 
insert : 

(.■))  Criminal  lav.-  enforcement  records  and 
reports. — Records,  reports,  statements,  or 
data  compilations,  in  any  form  of  police 
officers  and  other  law  enforcement  personnel 
where  such  officer  or  jverson  is  unavallhble. 
as  unavailability  is  defined  in  subpart  (at 
(4)  or  (a)  (5)  W  this  Rule. 

(6)  Other  exceptions. — A  statement  not 
specifically  covered  by  any  of  the  foregoing 
exceptions  but  having  equivalent  circum- 
stantial guarantees  of  trustworthiness.  If  the 
court  determines  that  (A)  the  statement  is 
offered  as  evidence  of  a  material  fact;  (B) 
the  statement  is  more  probative  on  the  point 
for  which  it  is  offered  than. any  other  evi- 
dence which  the  proponent  can  procure 
through  reasonable  efforts;  and  (C)  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  these  rules  and  the  inter- 
ests of  Justice  will  best  be  served  by  admis- 
sion of  the  statement  Into  evidence. 

On  page  39.  in  line  17,  after  the  com- 
ma, insert  "or  a  statement  defined  in 
nde  801(d^(2>.   (O.   (D>,  or  (E).". 

On  page  52,  at  the  end  of  line  24, 
strike  out  "one  hundred  and  eighty", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five". 

On  page  53,  in  line  3,  after  the  period, 
insert,  "Tlie  effective  date  of  any  amend- 
ment so  reported  may  be  deferred  by 
either  House  of  Congress  to  a  later  date 
or  until  approved  by  Act  of  Congress.  Any 
rule  whether  proiX)sed  or  in  force  may  be 
amended  by  Act  of  Congress." 

On  page  53,  in  line  10,  after  the  period, 
strike  out  "Any  such  amendment  creat- 
ing, abolishing,  or  modifying  a  privilege 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  it 
shall  be  approved  by  act  of  Congress". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
bill  the  Senate  considers  what  I  beUeve 
to  be  landmark  legislation  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  Federal  judicial  proc- 
ess. Tliis  legislation  is  embodied  in  H.R. 
5463  which  creates,  for  the  first  time  in 
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our  history,  a  comprehensive  and  uuif  onn 
code  of  evidence. 

There  Is  a  very  real  need  for  the  codi- 
fication of  rules  of  evidence  to  govern 
the  admissibility  of  proof  in  all  trials 
before   the   Federal   couits.   This   need 
arises  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  and 
clarity  in  the  present  law  of  evidence 
on  the  Federal  level.  Presently,  the  law 
of  evidence  Is  scattered  throughout  the 
cases,  often  with  one  circuit  differing 
from  another.  In  criminal  cases  and  civil 
cases  based  on  Federal  question  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Federal  courts  now  apply  Fed- 
eral statutes,  rulings  on  evidence  previ- 
ously decided  in  suits  In  equity,  or  the 
general  common  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Federal  courts.  In  civil  cases  based  on 
diversity  of  citizenship,  the  courts  apply 
State    niles    of   evidence    contained    In 
State  statutes,  and  sometimes  State  de- 
cisional law,  unless  there  is  found  to  be 
an  overriding  Federal  policy  to  the  con- 
trary. Consequently,  the  law  of  evidence 
varies  from  case  to  case,  couit  to  court, 
and  circuit  to  circuit. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  unduly  com- 
plicates the  practice  of  law,  particularly 
In  this  age  where  the  lawyer  is  more  dis- 
posed to  travel  throughout  the  Nation  to 
try  cases.  Uniform  rules  would  also  be  of 
assistance  to  the  judges  who  are  assigned 
to  districts  or  circuits  other  than  their 
own  to  assist  with  congested  calendars. 
In  short,  a  uniform  set  of  rules  Is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  confusion  that  now 
exist*  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
Inconsistent  and  conflicting  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  our  Federal  courts. 

But  uniformity  Is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage of  a  code  of  evidence.  Accessibility 
and  clarity  are  also  paramount  features 
of  a  code.  Case-by-case  development  of 
the  law  is  not  particularly  apt  for  rules 
of  evidence.  Rulings  on  evidence,  unhke 
most  other  legal  rulings,  must  often  be 
made  quickly  from  the  bench  during  the 
course  of  the  questioning  of  a  witness. 
We  should  arm  our  judges  and  lawyers 
with  a  handbook  of  rules  that  they  can 
turn  to  quickly  for  guidance  during  the 
trial. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  5463  is  hitended 
to  respond  to  these  shortcomings  of  our 
present  state  of  evidence  law  by  provid- 
ing a  uniform,  accessible  and  Intelligible 
set  of  rules.  The  blU  is  the  culmination 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  hard  work 
and  careful  thought  spread  over  some  13 
years  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
and  concerned  Individuals.  Indeed.  H.R. 
5463  represents  an  example  of  the  best 
kind  of  legislative  development  by  pri- 
vate and  public  bodies  and  hidividuals. 
The  groundwork  for  tills  bill  began  in 
1961  when  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  Honorable 
Earl  Wanen,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  to  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  to  study  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  uniform  rules  of  evidence 
for  use  In  the  Federal  courts.  The  Chief 
Justice  appointed  a  special  committee 
which  concluded  that  uniform  rules  of 
evidence  were  advisable  and  feasible,  and 
recommended  that  such  niles  should  be 
promulgated  promptly. 

In  1965,  a  distinguished  Advisoi-y  Com- 
mittee composed  of  judges,  lawyers  and 
teachers  was  appointed  and  a.ssigned  the 
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monumental  task  of  developing  a  uni- 
form code  of  evidence  for  use  In  the 
Federal  courts.  Approximately  4  years 
later  hi  March  1969,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference's Standing  Committee  on  Rules 
of  Practice  and  Procedure  printed  and 
circulated  widely  for  comment  a  pre- 
liminary draft  of  proposed  rules  of  evi- 
dence which  had  been  developed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

After  reviewing  the  numerous  com- 
ments and  suggestions,  the  Advisory 
Committee  and.  In  turn,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  approved  a  revised  draft 
which  It  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  October  1970.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
turned the  draft  for  further  public  cir- 
culation and  in  October  1971,  the  final 
work  product  was  forwarded  to  the 
Supreme  Com-t. 

The  Court  promulgated  the  rules  pur- 
suant to  the  various  enabling  acts  and 
transmitted  the  proposed  rules  to  the 
Congress.  Under  the  enabling  acts,  the 
rules  would  have  taken  effect  in  90  days. 
However,  because  of  the  general  impor- 
tance of  these  rules  as  well  as  serious 
questions  which  were  raised  with  respect 
to  certain  rules  on  privileges  in  partic- 
ular, the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
93-12  to  insure  that  Congress  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  review  them.  This  law 
deferred  the  effectiveness  of  the  rules 
until  expressly  approved  by  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  held 
6  days  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  rules 
and  after  extensive  consideration  In 
executive  session  published  a  committee 
print  of  H.R.  5463  and  circulated  it 
widely  to  the  bench  and  bar  for  con- 
sideration. After  careful  evaluation  of 
these  comments,  the  subcommittee  re- 
vised the  print  and  H.R.  5463  was  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee  and  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  evident  that  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee viewed  with  general  favor  the 
efforts  of  the  House,  particularly  Con- 
gressman HuNGATE's  subcommittee. 
Rather  than  returning  to  the  rules  as 
promulgated  as  a  work  basis  for  Senate 
action,  the  committee  focused  upon  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  so  as  to  build 
logically  upon  the  substantial  efforts 
exerted  there. 

H.R.  5463,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  indeed  built 
upon  these  substantial  efforts.  In  the 
House,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  rules 
were  left  unchanged  from  those  submit- 
ted by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  found 
it  necessary  to  make  substantive  changes 
to  only  12  of  the  62  rules  embodied  hi 
H.R.  5463  as  passed  by  the  House.  And 
of  these  12  rules,  the  committee  decided 
to  reinstate  six  of  the  rules  as  proposed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  beheve  that 
these  figures  are  a  tribute  to  the  fine 
work  of  the  Judiciary  Conference,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Congressman  Hun- 
gate's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  as  should  be  evident 
from  this  brief  history,  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  as  they  reach  the  Senate 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  by  many  pei-sons  of  dlfferhig 
philasophics  and  backgi-ounds.  As  a  re- 


sult of  this  effort,  I  believe  that  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  that  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  system  of  justice. 

The  rules  of  evidence  bill.  Itself  sets 
lofty  goals.  As  stated  in  rule  102,  the 
purpose  of  the  rules  is  to  "secure  fairness 
in  administration,  elimination  of  unjus- 
tifiable expense  and  delay,  and  promo- 
tion of  growth  and  development  of  the 
law  of  evidence  to  the  end  that  the  truth 
may  be  ascertained  and  proceedings 
justly  determined."  H.R.  5463  will  serve 
to  promote  each  of  these  goals. 

This  package  of  niles  cannot  be  char- 
acterized as  either  a  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive product.  These  rules  defy  attempts 
to  label.  Instead,  what  we  have  here  are 
rules,  each  of  which  Is  designed  to  assist 
in  reaching  the  objectives  in  every  trial- 
truth  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful lawyers.  Clarence  Darrow.  observed 
that  laws  should  be  like  clothes — tailored 
to  fit  the  people  they  are  to  serve.  We 
have  found,  though,  that  our  laws  on  evi- 
dence are  ill-fitting.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  so  that  we  may  have 
rules  of  evidence  tailored  to  serve  the 
pubUc  well  as  we  search  for  truth  and 
justice  in  our  courts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  we  proceed,  we 
can  process  the  bill  to  an  early  conclu- 
sion, so  that  approval  in  this  body  can 
be  submitted  to  a  conference  with  the 
other  body  and  final  enactment  can  be 
achieved  this  calendar  year,  before  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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CONGRESSIONAL     OVERSIGHT     OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  meas- 
ure having  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1221. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (8.  3830)  to  help  preserve  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  to  further  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  Congress  by  provid- 
ing for  congressional  review  of  executive 
agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blU? 

There  being;  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
7.  in  line  10,  strike  out  "specific";  and 
on  page  7.  In  line  11.  strike  out  "specific"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  declares  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  estaDllshed  a  system  of 
shared  powers  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  making  of  international 
agreements;  the  powers  of  Congress  have 
been  substantially  eroded  by  the  use  of  so- 
called  executive  agreements,  and  the  Senate 
Is  thereby  prevented  from  performing  Its 
duties  under  section  2,  article  n.  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "BhaU  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice  and   cnnsent    of   »he   Senate,    to   make 


treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur". 

Section  1.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Constitution  re- 
garding the  sharing  of  powers  In  the  making 
of  International  agreements,  any  executive 
agreement  made  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  then  trans- 
mit such  agreement  (bearing  an  Identifica- 
tion number)  to  the  Congress.  However,  any 
such  agreement  the  immediate  disclosure  of 
which  would.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  prejudicial  to  the  security  cf  the 
United  States  shall  Instead  be  transmitted 
^y  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  an  appropriate  writ- 
ten Injunction  of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only 
upon  due  notice  from  the  President.  Each 
committee  shall  personally  notify  the 
Members  of  Its  House  that  the  Secretary  has 
transmitted  such  an  agreement  with  an  In- 
junction of  secrecy,  and  such  agreement 
shaU  thereafter  be  available  for  Inspection 
only  by  such  Members. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  any  such 
executive  agreement  shall  come  Into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  executive  agreement  Is  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  or  such  committees,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day 
period,  both  Houses  agree  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  both 
Houses  do  not  approve  the  executive  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
lu  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

(d)  Under  provisions  contained  iii  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  the  agreement  may  come 
into  force  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  comes  Into  force  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"executive  agreement"  means  any  bilateral 
or  multilateral  international  agreement  or 
commitment,  other  than  a  treaty,  which  Is 
binding  upon  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  made  by  the  President  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  representative  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

il)  as  an  exercise  of  the  ruleraaklng  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  Is  deemed 
a  part  of  tlie  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  tiie  case  of  concurrent  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constUu- 
lional  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  "con- 
current resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not 
approve  the  executive  agreement  num- 
bered transmitted  to  (Congress)  (the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTair.s 
of   the    House    of   Representatives)    by    the 


President  on  ,  19    .",  the  blank  spaces 

therein  being  appropriately  flUed,  and  the 
appropriate  words  within  one  of  the  paren- 
thetical phrases  being  used;  but  does  not  In- 
clude a  concurrent  resolution  which  specifies 
more  than  one  executive  agreement. 

(c)  A  conctirrent  resolution  with  respect 
to  an  executive  agreement  shall  be  referred 
to  a  committee  (and  all  concurrent  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  the  same  executive 
agreement  shaU  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  con- 
current resolution  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  has  been  referred  has  not 
reported  It  at  the  end  of  twenty  calendar 
dajo  after  Its  Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to 
move  either  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution or  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  any  other  concur- 
rent resolution  with  respect  to  the  executive 
agreement  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  is  highly  privileged  (except 
that  it  may  not  be  made  after  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  executive  agree- 
ment), and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  executive  agreement. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  concurrent  resolution  vi^lth 
respect  to  an  executive  agreement.  It  Is  at 
any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motlou  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  procefed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is 
highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hotirs. 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favorhig  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  concurrent  resolution  Is  not  in 
order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  concurrent 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  an  agreement,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relathig  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  executive  agv€emriit  shall  be 
decided  v.'lchout  debate. 

Sec.  5.  The  provision?  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  executive  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  or 
prior  authority  given  the  President  b;,-  treaty 
or  law. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoas  con.sent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  93-1286) .  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PITBFOSE   OF   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  to  strike 
the  word  "q)eclfic"  in  Section  4  of  the  bUl,  is 
to  make  clear  that  the  bill  would  not  de- 
prive the  President  of  any  Implied  powers 
which  he  may  have  to  make  executive  agree- 
ments. 

ptniPosE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  help  to  pre- 
serve the  separation  of  powers  and  to  further 
tlie  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress 
by  providing  for  congressional  review  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Its  provisions  are  sim- 
ple. The  bill  recognizes  that  the  concept  of 
shared  powers  m  the  area  of  international 
agreements  which  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  carefully  Incorporated  in  Article  11, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  sub- 
stantially eroded  by  the  use  of  so-called  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  In  plain  and  clearly 
imderstandable  language,  the  measiu-e  de- 
fines executive  agreements  and  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  each 
such  agreement  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  provides  that  any  such  agreement  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  wovild  be 
prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  If  disclosed,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  under 
an  appropriate  Injunction  of  secrecy.  Under 
this  Injunction  of  secrecy,  only  the  Jiaembers 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congre^  shaU  be  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  document. 

The  bUl  further  provides  that  each  execu- 
tive agreement  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
shall  come  into  force  and  be  made  effective 
after  60  days,  unless  both  Houses  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  executive  agreement  between  the  date  It 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  end 
of  the  60-day  period,  or  unless  the  terms  ol 
the  agreement  provide  a  later  effective  date. 
The  bill  defines  "executive  agreement"  and 
further  specifies  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  such  agreements  are  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  lu-ger.  pas.sage  of  S.  3830, 
which  would  go  far  toward  enabling  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  fully  the  "advice  and  con- 
sent" role  m  \he  makiug  of  treaties  which 
the  frameCE  orithe  Constitution  assigned  It 
under  Artlcl&^I,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

IXCIStATTVE    HISTORY 

Tlii3  legislation  was  fir.st  introduced  bv 
Senator  ErvUi.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  ou 
Separation  of  Powers,  on  April  11.  1972 
Hearings  on  the  bUl,  S.  3475.  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, second  session,  were  held  bv  the  sub- 
committee ou  April  24  and  25  and  May  12. 
18,  and  19,  1972,  and  subsequently  were  pub- 
lished. Thereafter  the  bill  was  reintroduced 
In  substantially  identical  form  in  the  93d 
Coiigres'!,  first  session,  as  S.  1472:  and  on 
July  13,  1973.  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  reported  the  measure  to  the 
Comnilrtee  ov.  the  .Judirlnrr  vlthout  amend- 
ment. 
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On  July  30,  1974,  Senator  Ervin  Introduced 
S.  3830  which  wa«  referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  Foreign  Relations.  On  August  19.  1974.  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  discharged 
S.  3830  and  referred  It  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  3830  is  substantially  iden- 
tical to  S.  1472  except  for  the  addition  of 
Section  4  and  certain  technical  language 
changes.  Section  4  would  have  exempted 
from  the  applicability  of  the  procedures  set 
out  in  Section  1  of  S.  3830.  any  executive 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
or  prior  spedflc  authority  given  the  President 
by  treaty  or  law. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary  In  execu- 
tive session  unanimously  approved  S.  3830 
with  an  amendment  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
on  October  2,  1974.  The  amendment,  which 
was  offered  by  Senator  Scott  struck  the  word 
"speciiic"  from  Section  4.  line  10  and  line  11 
of  the  bUl. 

The  word  •'specific"  was  removed  from  Sec- 
tion 4,  line  10  and  line  11  so  that  Section  4 
would  not  be  interpreted  as  depriving  the 
President  of  any  implied  powers  which  he 
may  have  to  make  executive  agreenjenti,. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Mansfield  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  There  will  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited, by  unanimous  consent,  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5463,  an  act  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  evidence  for  certain  courts 
and  proceedings. 

Other  measuics  which  may  be  called 
up  tomorrow,  but  not  necessarily  in  the 
order  stated,  are  S.  3639,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  programs  for  youth  camp 
safety;  and  S.  2994,  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assure  the 


development  of  a  national  health  policy 
and  of  effective  State  health  regulatory 
programs  and  area  health  planning  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  agenda  for  tomorrow  is  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  aforementioned 
measures.  Other  measures  on  the  calen- 
dar that  have  been  cleared  for  action 
may  be  called  up.  Conference  reports, 
being  privileged  matters,  may  be  called 
up.  Rollcall  votes  can  be  anticipated. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  November  22,  1974, 
at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIY  ES—r/iwrsrfai^,  November  21,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Shippey,  professor  of 
sociology  of  religion.  Drew  University. 
Madison,  N.J.,  offei-ed  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  keeper  of  the  destiny  of 
men  and  nations,  unite  us  In  the  miracle 
of  prayer.  Reveal  Thyself  through  the 
season's  pageantry  and  through  the  gift 
of  Thy  spirit. 

Our  lives  become  the  daily  journals  of 
Thy  providence.  In  faith,  we  put  our 
hands  to  the  familiar  plow  of  duty.  Oiu* 
existence  is  ble.ssed,  not  by  what  our 
mendicant  nature  has  asked  for,  but  by 
the  bestowal  of  something  better. 

Remember,  O  God,  the  needs  of  our 
Nation.  In  the  di?mal  affairs  of  our  be- 
leaguered generation,  teach  us  all  how  to 
be  wortliy  of  tlie  high  privilege  of  living 
in  a  portentous  time.  Enable  men  and 
women  in  positions  of  eminent  leader- 
ship to  treasure  the  agenda  which  they 
handle  dally.  Grant  us  wisdom  to  trust 
their  gallantry,  their  nobility,  and  their 
rlghteou.-iness  of  life.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  hij 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  ths  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objec'.ion. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATi: 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  tlie  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
inenLj  in  which  the  concmrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  16900.  Au  act  nm'ning  supplemental 
appi-opriations  for  the  tiical  year  ending 
June  30,  1075,  and  for  other  p-uposes. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagiecd  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr. 
SiENNis.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  HoLLmcs,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Mathias,  and 
Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15223)  enUtled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  con- 
ferees cwi  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes.sagc  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  wliich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2093.  An  act  to  amend  the  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  to  better  eiTectuate  its 
purposes;  and 

S.  3574.  An  act  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
a<T.y  title  to  certain  land.s  and  to  authorize 
tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  coavey  cer- 
t  ,:u  laudj  Ki^'ir.ted   In  Yuma  Countv.  Ariz. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  FREDERICK  A. 
SHIPPEY 

(Mr.  FRSTJNGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  feivon  pcrniis:lon  to  address  the 
iiouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  tl\ank  the 
Reverend  I-Jr.  Frederick  A  Shi;)pey,  who 


serves  as  the  James  W.  Pearsall  profes- 
sor of  sociology  of  religion  at  Drew 
University  in  Madison,  N.J.,  for  the 
opening  prayer  he  has  just  offered. 

Dr.  Shippey  is  a  noted  author  in  hLs 
field  and  has  served  as  the  first  editor 
of  the  official  joumal  of  the  Rellglcus 
Research  Association.  Among  other  hon- 
ors, he  Is  listed  In  "American  Men  of 
Science"  and  "Who's  Who  in  America." 
He  served  7  years  on  the  Commission  of 
Institutionalism  of  the  World  Council 
of  Chm-ches,  and  another  9  years  In  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Surveys  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions.  Dr.  Ship- 
pey has  been  honored  further  as  an 
American  delegate  to  the  Conference  on 
Significance  of  Sociology  of  Religion, 
held  at  Chateau  de  Bossey,  Switzerland, 
and  as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Council 
of  Churches'  Faith  and  Order  Confer- 
ence in  Montieal,  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Dr.  Shippey  was  able  to  be  with  us  today 
and  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  share  in  that  feeling. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  15580,  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE,  APPROPRIATIONS.  1975 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Si^aker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  15580) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.•:ylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Ri3»ort  (H.  Kept.  No.  93-1489) 
The  conuiiittce  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
Hgre-'ln^    votes   of   the    two   Houses   on   the 
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amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
15580)  "making  appropriations  for  the  I3e- 
partments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  tlie  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  8,  51,  55,  59,  64,  65,  77,  90, 
93.  96,  97. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  6,  10.  12.  15,  17,  19,  ai,  23.  25.  27. 
29.  31,  33,  34,  36,  39.  41.  43,  50,  63,  67,  68, 
69,  70,  71,  72,  75.  76.  78.  79.  81.  84.  85,  86,  87, 
88,  89,  91  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$68,009,000";  and  the  Senate  agi-ee  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  ■■$2,400,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Inoert  "$12,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$928,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  cmiend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '■$102,006,000^';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  aud  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$29,676,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$493,455,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sanae. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■■8136,443,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  aud  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$691,666,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$324,130,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
rec?>de  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$49,864,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$173,121,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '■$142,498,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$119,452,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■'$187,400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$141,966,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$44,133,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$34,949,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$127,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,589,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$28,450,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$781,358,000";  and  the  Senate 
tvgree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagTeemeu%U)  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$30,215,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disaercenicnt  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$107,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  Housa 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ar  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  .'^um  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$12,000,000";  and  the  Senata 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "($438,978,000)";  and  Mm 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the 
Hou.se  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "($35,994,000)";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •*(»9,849,000)":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "($9,000,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  54 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "($2,131,271,000)";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$660,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  60.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "($49,155,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "($7,500,000)";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '$72,224,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  73,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  by  snld  amend- 
ment Insert  "$771,820,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$23,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80:  That  the  HoiTse 
recede  from  Ito  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  80,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$177,950,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Ameiidment  numbered  83 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$82,723,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  92 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  92,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$.57,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendmenui  numbeiPd  P. 
63,  57,  58.  66.  82,  94.  95.  98. 

DANI£L   J.    FI.OOD. 

William  H.  Nak  hvr. 
Neai.  Smith. 
Bob  Casey, 
eowakd  j.  p/.tikn, 
DAvm  R.  Obey, 
Edith  Green. 
Oeorgk  H.  Mahon-, 
Robert  H.  Michel. 
Oarntes  E.  Shbiver 

(except  as  to  amencl- 
ments  0  and  96), 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ments 9  and  96) , 
Elforo  a.  Cedfrberg, 
Managets  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.ie. 
Warren  G.  Macnuwin, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
AtAf^  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
William  Proxmire. 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Ernest  P.  Hollincs. 
Thomas  F.  Eaolf.ton. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
NORRis  Cotton, 
Ci.u'FORD  P.  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Edward  W.  Brookk. 
Ted  Steven.s, 
Richard  S.   Schwiiker. 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Afa'itiiters  on  tiie  Ptrrt  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15680)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 
title  I — department  of  LAnOR 
Manpoicer  Atiminfstration 

.\ir,rndmeut  No.  1:  Appropriates  $68,(K)9,- 
ftOO  for  "Pi-ogram  administration  '  instead  of 
$67,759,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
*68.259,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $2,400,- 
OOO.CXK)  for  "Comprehensive  manpower  as- 
sibUtnce"  instead  of  $2,450,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,325,000  000  as  proposed 
»-y  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $12,000,- 
(KK)  for  "Community  service  employment  for 
Older  Americans  '  Instead  of  $10,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
tliC  conferees  that  a  portion  of  tne.se  funds 


be  utilized  to  pay  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  established  by  the  1974  amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  to  all 
eurollees  In  O|>eratlon  Mainstream  national 
contracts  programs.  The  ciu-rent  estimate  Is 
that  $3,000,000  will  be  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $928,900,- 
000  to  be  expended  from  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  account  In  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  for  "Grants  to  Slates 
for  unemployment  liLsurance  and  employ- 
ment services"  Instead  of  $845,400,000  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $975,400,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Tlie  increase  over  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  House  Includes  $65,- 
000,000  for  unemployment  Insurance  serv- 
ices and  $18,500,000  for  employment  services. 
The  conferees  are  aereed  that  the  current 
Btafllng  levels  of  the  Employment  Service 
liliould  be  maintained. 
Labor-Management  Smites   Adtiiinistrution 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $27,745.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $27,890,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $69,160,000 
for  "Salaries  and  e.rpenses"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $69,362,000  «s  propo.sed 
by  the  House. 

Occupational  Safety  and   Health 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  5tl02,00ti,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  instead  of 
$100,816,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
11106,206,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  agreed  to  will  provide  support  for  a 
total  of  1,100  positions  for  compliance  In- 
.spectlon.  Instead  of  920  positions  proposed 
by  the  House  and  1,420  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited consultation  services  to  employers 
from  being  performed  by  the  same  persons 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  inspection  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  While  the  conferees  are  In 
general  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  bill  language  Is  unnec- 
es.sary  hlnce  the  Labor  Deportment  already 
plans  to  utilize  separate  staffs  to  cajry  out 
consultation  and  Inspection  services.  The 
Conferees  are  agreed  tliat  the  $5,000,000  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  consultation  services 
.should  be  provided  from  tlje  amounts  budg- 
eted for  State  programs. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  \i\  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  will  Insert  language  providing  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
.'iliall  be  used  to  require  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  from  employers  of  ten  or 
tewer  employees,  and  such  exclusion  shall  be 
governed  by  the  cun-ent  rules  and  regulations 
in  CFR.  Title  29,  Chapter  XVII.  Part  1004.15. 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
Hoii.--e  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Amendment    No.    10:    Appropriates    $52,- 
872,000  for  "Salaries  and  e.xpenses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $63,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Departmental  Management 
Amendment    No.    11:    Appropriates    $29.- 
675,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Instead 
oi  $30,290,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$28,375,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Tlllr    II department   of   health,    rOCCATION, 

AND      WELFARE 

Health  Seriices  Adminijitration 
Amendment  No.  12:  Inserts  legal  citation 
permitting  uppropriHtions  for  "Healtli  serv- 


ices"  to  be  used  for  medical  care  of  former 
Lighthouse  Service  employees  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $493,- 
455,000  for  "Health  services"  liutead  of 
$481,860,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$608,455,0(X)  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
change  from  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Hoase  Includes  Increa-ses  of  $5,000,000  for 
maternal  and  chUd  health  grants  to  States, 
$4,000,000  for  research  and  training  In  ma- 
tcinal  and  child  health,  $1,000,000  for  pro- 
f;rams  relating  to  sudden  infant  death  syu- 
drome,  and  $3,500,000  for  staffing  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  liospitals  and  clinics,  and  a 
dif  rease  of  $1,905,000  for  program  direction. 
Center  for  disease  control 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $136,- 
443,000  for  "Preventive  health  services"  lu- 
■stead  of  $134,910,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $140,443,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  change  from  the  amount  pro- 
pased  by  the  House  includes  an  Increase  of 
$2,000,000  for  project  grants  for  prevention 
and  control  of  venereal  disease  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $467,000  in  program  direction.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Increase  of 
$700,000  and  40  positions  for  laboratory  im- 
provement provided  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  la  to  be  used  to  expand  the  devel- 
opment of  product  class  standards  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. The  conferees  are  further  agreed 
that  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  Nation's 
coal-mming  areas,  directed  by  the  Senate,  is 
not  needed  at  this  time  but  will  be  consid- 
erort  In  the  future. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

The  conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  total  of 
?^L',04 1,968,000  for  the  research  Institutes  and 
divisions  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
These  appropriations  are  covered  by  Amend- 
ments Nos.  15  through  38.  This  compareti 
with  the  1974  operating  level  of  $1,739.- 
078,000,  the  budget  estimate  for  1975  of  $1,- 
785,922,000,  the  House  bill  of  $1,744,666,000. 
and  the  Senate  bill  of  $2,144,000,000.  Tlie 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate of  $246,293,000  for  research  contracts 
Included  in  the  Senate  bill  but  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House.  The  earmarkings  included 
in  the  Senate  Committee  report  should  be 
ttsed  as  a  guideline  in  allocating  the  remain- 
ing Increases  over  the  amounts  proposed  by 
the  House,  except  In  those  Instances  where 
more  specific  Instructions  are  contained  In 
this  statement. 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $691,666,000  for  "National  Cancer 
Institute"  Instead  of  $479,506,000  as  propased 
bv  the  House  and  $755,000,00ff  ap  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  17  and  18?  Adjust  legrl 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $324,130,000  for  "National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute"  instead  of  $321,196,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  «330,0OO,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  19  and  20:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $49,864,000  for  "National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research  '  Instead  of  $44,388,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $51,000,000  ss 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  21  and  22:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $173,121,000  for  "National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  Metabolism  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases" Inste.ad  of  $162,207,000  a-;  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $178,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $142,498,000  for  "National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Dlsea.sefl  and  Stroke"  Instead 
of  $131,960,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$144,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senat«. 

Amendments  No.s.  25  and  2G:  Adju.st  legal 
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citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $119,452,000  for  "National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases"  instead 
of  $105,843,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$122,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  37  and  28:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $187,400,000  for  "National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences"  Instead  of  $178,- 
108.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $198,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  29  and  30:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $141,966.(X)0  for  "National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  He.-ilth  and  Human  Develop- 
ment" instead  of  $120.232,(X}0  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $145,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  31  and  32:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $44,133,000  for  "National  Eye  In- 
stitute" Instead  of  $33,878,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  33,  34  and  35:  Adjust 
legal  citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  appropriate  $34,949,000  for  "National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences" 
Instead  of  $32,694,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $35,000,000  as  prop)osed  by  the 
Senate.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
a  portion  of  the  Congressional  Increase  be 
used  on  research  on  the  effects  of  vinyl  chlo- 
ride and  related  plastic  components.  This  re- 
search Is  an  important  Investment  In  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  can  serve  as  a  model  for  future 
research  should  the  vinyl  chloride  episode 
be  not  simply  a  unique  event  In  the  chemical 
Industry  but  a  harbinger  of  stlU  undiscov- 
ered industrial  health  hazards. 

Amendments  Nos.  36  and  37:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriate $127,200,000  for  "Research  re- 
sources" Instead  of  $124,370,(K)0  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $130,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $5,589,- 
000  for  "John  E.  Pogarty  International  Cen- 
ter for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Health  Sci- 
ences" Instead  of  $5,384,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  39  and  40:  Adjust  legal 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
approprUte  $28,450,000  for  "National  Library 
of  Medicine"  Instead  of  $21,768,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $29,350,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  entire  Increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  Is  for  the 
nwdlcal  library  assistance  program.  Includ- 
ing $400,000  to  Initiate  In  cooperation  with 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health.  Cancer,  and 
Medicaid  programs,  6  experimental  efforts  to 
serve  medically  underserved  rural  areas. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $17,000,- 
000  for  "Office  of  the  Director"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $17,894,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Alcohol,    Drug    Abvsc,    and    Mental    Health 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  42 :  Appropriates  $781,358,- 
000  for  "Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health"  Instead  of  $761,601,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  $811,114,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  changes  from  the 
amounts  prc^osed  by  the  House  Include  In- 
creases of  $3,106,000  for  mental  health  re- 
search, $9,499,000  for  mental  health  training, 
$1,535,000  for  drug  abuse  training,  $592,000 
for  alcoholism  research,  $1,023,000  for  alco- 
holism training,  and  $6,000,000  for  alcoholism 
project  grants  and  contracts,  and  net  reduc- 
tions in  management,  Information,  and  pro- 
gram direction  totalling  $1,998,000,  Including 
an  Increase  of  $300,000  for  the  National  Insti- 
t'lte  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism. 
HeaTth    Resourccc    Administratio7i 

A.nendmeut  No.  43:  Appropriates  f 7,500,- 
Cf/ij  for  "Health  re.sottrces  •  for  catrying  out 


the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $30,215,- 
000  for  "Assistant  Secretary  for  Health"  In- 
stead of  $42,628,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $23,215,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  l>y 
the  Senate  Is  for  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations. 

Oj^Ice  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $107,- 
600.000  for  "Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation" Instead  of  $105,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $113,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Earmarks  $12,000,000 
for  educational  broadcasting  facilities  in- 
stead of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  47,  48  and  49:  Provide 
the  following  earmarks  for  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963:  $438,978,000  for  parts  B  and  C  instead 
of  $433,978,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$445,012,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate;  $35,- 
994,000  for  consumer  and  homemaklng  pro- 
grams under  Part  P  Instead  of  $30,994,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $46,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate:  and  $9,849,000  for 
work  study  programs  under  Part  H  Instead 
of  $7,849,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$10,524,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  60,  51,  and  52:  Provide 
the  following  earmarks  for  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act:  $8,139,000  for  part  D  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $32,655,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House;  $2,100,000  for  part  E  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $5,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  $9,000,000  for 
part  P  Instead  of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $11,860,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment which  will  appropriate  $612,376,000  for 
"Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  educa- 
tion" Instead  of  $622,892,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $634,851,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $2,131.- 
271.<X)0  for  "Higher  education"  Instead  of 
$2,146,271,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,117,591,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  total  appro- 
priation Includes  $660,000,000  for  basic 
opportunity  grants,  $10,760,000  for  coopera- 
tive education,  $321,000,000  for  national 
direct  student  loans.  $20,000,000  for  State 
student  incentive  grants.  $110,000,000  for 
strengthening  developing  Institutions,  $14,- 
000,000  for  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies,  $9,500,000  for  land  grant  college 
assistance  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 
$3,000,000  for  State  postsecondary  commis- 
sions, and  $1,500,000  for  mining  fellowships 
under  part  D  of  Title  K  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Amendment  No.  55;  Restores  language 
which  the  Senate  proposed  to  delete  relating 
to  amovints  reallotted  for  work  study. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Earmarks  $660,000,000 
for  basic  opportunity  grants  Instead  of 
$650,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
6*685,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  $648,- 
600,000  for  basic  opportunity  grants  shall  re- 
main avai'.aale  tlirough  June  30,  1976  Instead 
of  $673,500,000  aa  proposed   by  tlie   Senate. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Reported^  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  deleting  language  which 
prohibits  the  payment  of  basic  opportunity 
grants  to  part-time  students.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  availability  of  the  1974  appropria- 
tion for  work  study  until  June  30,  1975. 

Amendments  Noe.  60,  61,  and  62;  Appro- 
priate $72,224,000  for  "Library  resources" 
Instead  of  $63,734,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $99,867,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate:  and  earmark  $49,166,000  for  public 
library  services  instead  of  $44,165/^0'"  us  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $66,906,  jOO  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  earmark  $7,600,000 
for  undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
instead  of  $5,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  $12,600,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate,  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
total  appropriation  includes  $3,000,000  for 
library  training  and  demonstration  programs. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $114,400,- 
(X)0  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $120,808,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  expect  a 
portion  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
appropriation  to  be  used  to  continue  support 
at  the  current  annual  rate  of  $950,(K)0  for 
the  educational  policy  research  centers, 
which  were  recently  transferred  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education.  The  con- 
ferees also  direct  that  sufficient  funds  be 
used  within  this  appropriation  to  finance  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  coop>eratlve 
education  program  relating  to  higher  edu- 
cation Institutions. 

Amendments  Nos.  64  and  65:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  authorizing 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  from  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  higher  education  fa- 
cilities loans  and  restore  langtiage  propoeed 
in  the  House  biU. 

National  Institute  of  Education 
Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $70,000,- 
000  for  "National  Institute  of  EducaUon". 
instead  of  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by  tha 
House.  The  Senate  bUl  deleted  the  entire 
appropriation.  The  amendment  trill  also  pro- 
vide that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  beading  may  t>e  used  to  award 
a  grant  or  contract  to  any  educational  labo- 
ratory, research  and  development  center,  or 
any  other  project  If  any  employee  of  said 
laboratory,  center,  or  project  Is  compensated, 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  whole  or  in  part 
from  Federal  funds  at  an  annual  salary  in 
excess  of  the  salary  paid  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  JEducatlon.  The 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wlU 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education 
Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $2,307,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $2,437,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Amendment  No.  68;  Appropriates  $12,111.- 
731,000  for  "Public  assistance"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $12,402,864,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  69:  Earmarkfl  $50,000,000 
for  child  welfare  services  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $47,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  70  and  71:  Piovlde  for 
making,  after  March  31  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  payments  to  States  under  various  titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  making, 
after  May  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  such 
payments  for  the  last  thirty  days  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates  $210.- 
000,000  for  "Work  Incentives"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $280,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $771,- 
820,000  for  "RehablllUtlon  services"  Instead 
of  $768,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $784,120,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Increase 
over  the  amount  proposed  by  the  Hou.se 
Includes  $3,000,000  for  Innovation  and  ex- 
pansion grant.s  and  $220,000  for  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 
Amendment  No.  74 :  Provides  that  $23,000- 
000  of  thU  appropriation  shall  be  for  section.'} 
120  and  130  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  Instead  of  $29,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  $63,819.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $72,020,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  reduction  from  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  should  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  directives  and  giildellne.s 
contained  In  the  Senate  Committee  report, 
but  in  no  way  should  this  result  In  redm- 
tions-ln-force  among  existing  staff. 
Social  Security  Administration 
Amendment  No.  76:  Authorizes  $2,004.- 
729,000  for  "Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses" from  the  social  security  trust  funds 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,- 
992,107,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Deletes  language  pro- 
pased  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  limitation  of  $64,622,000  for  pay- 
ments of  standard  level  user  charges.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  shall  not  use  trust  funds 
to  pay  the  General  Services  Administration, 
or  any  other  landlord,  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  space  that  it  actually  occupies.  The 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  is  deleted 
because  of  the  difficulty  In  estimating  the 
actual  amounts  required  for  the  cost  of  office 
Bpace.  The  conferees  are  agreed  on  the  Intent 
of  the  language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Special  Institutions 

Amendment  No.  78:  Appropriates  $27,543,- 
000  for  "Gallaudet  College"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $27,476,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Appropriates  $79,650,- 
000  for  "Howard  University"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $79,194,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Development 
Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates  $177,- 
950,000  for  "Human  development"  Instead 
of  $170,530,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$179,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tlie 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  changes  from 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  include 
an  Increase  of  $9,000,000  for  community  serv- 
ices programs  under  Title  ni  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  a  reduction  of  tl.580,000 
fur  salaries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  the  Seociuiy 

Amendment  No.  81;  Appropriatos  $2:>,- 
207,000  for  "Office  for  Civil  Rights"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $22,321,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  have  received  reports  that 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  Interpreting  the  provisions  of 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (Pi.  92-318),  which  prohibits  sex  dls- 
crimination  in  education,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  apply  these  provisions  to  such  organi- 
zations as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campflre 
Girls,  Boys  Club.  Girls  Club,  TMCA,  YWCA, 
sororities,  fraternities,  and  similar  orjaiii- 
zatlons. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this  is  an 
Improper  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
direct  that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  bill  are  to  be  used  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  Title  IX  Mth  respect  t-o  .such 
organizations. 

Tlie  conferees  also  are  agreed  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  tliis  bill  are 
to  be  used  to  enforce  the  integration  of 
physical  education  classes  by  sex. 

The  conferees  also  believe  that  in  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  Title  IX  with  respect 
to  educational  institutions,  the  Department 
IS  imposing  au  unreasonable  amount  of 
paperwork  on  these  Institutions.  It  was 
clearly  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  require 
educational  histitutlous  to  submit  a  report 
on  each  and  every  rejected  applicant  for 
employment  giving  background,  experience, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  or  she  was  not  hired. 
Even  small  institutions  may  have  a  thousand 
or  more  applicants  each  year. 

Such  a  requirement  should  not  be  Imposed 
Oii  educational  Institutions,  most  of  which 
are  having  financial  problems.  The  conferees 
direct  the  Secretary  to  see  to  it  that  this 
requirement  is  discontinued  and  to  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  law  is  administered 
more  rationally  lu  the  future. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Reported  lu  techul- 
f-al  disa(,Teement.  The  managera  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
Inserts  language  requiring  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  orders  to  desegregate  local  schools 
tfhall  be  carried  out  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  north- 
ern, eastern,  western,  and  southern  parts  of 
ilie  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Appropriates  $82,722,- 
000  for  "Departmental  management"  instead 
of  $93,970,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
5^78.754,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
General  Provisions 
Ameiidmeut  No.  84:  Deletes  section  208 
proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  In  the  bill  for 
HEW  to  force  any  school  district  to  force 
the  busing  of  students;  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment  of 
any  school;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  students  over  the  protest  of  the 
parent. 

Amendment  No.  85:  Deletes  Section  209 
propo.sed  by  the  House  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  In  the  bill  for 
HEW  tx)  force  any  school  district  to  force 
the  busing  of  students;  to  require  the  abol- 
ishment of  any  school;  or  to  force  on  accotmt 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  stu- 
dents as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Deletes  Section  210 
proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
any  applicable  program  for  tlie  transporta- 
tion of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalajice  or  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  racial  desegregation. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Inserts  Section  208  a.s 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  in  the  bill  for  HEW  to  force  any 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  de- 
fined by  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
force  the  busing  of  students;  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  abolishment 
of  any  school;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  students  over  the  protest  of  fhe 
porent. 


Amendment  No.  88:  Inserts  Section  209(a) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  in  the  bill  for  HEW  to  force 
any  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
defined  by  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
force  the  busing  of  students;  to  require  the 
abolishment  of  any  school;  or  to  force  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  students  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Inserts  Section  209(b) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for 
the  transportation  of  students  or  teachers  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  or  to  carry  out  a 
plan  of  racial  desegregation. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Deletes  Section  210  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  In  the  bill  to  pay 
any  Medicaie  carrier  or  their  subcontractor 
for  costs  of  administration,  including  start 
up  costs,  any  amount  in  excess  of  reasonable 
costs  as  determined  by  competitive  bidding 
procedures.  ' 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  testi- 
mony given  during  the  coiuse  of  the  bearings 
on  this  bill  that  the  current  provisions  of 
Title  XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  can 
result  In  the  application  of  different  stand- 
ai-ds  for  Government  reimbursement  of 
Medicare  prime  contractors,  as  opposed  to 
the  standards  and  requirements  for  reim- 
bursement by  the  prime  contractors  of  or- 
ganizations which  are  their  subcontractors 
in  the  administration  of  Part  "B  '  of  the 
Medicare  program.  This  difference  in  reim- 
bursement practices  arises  from  the  fact  that 
prime  contractors  (Medicare  carriers)  are  en- 
titled under  the  law  to  cost  reimbursement 
for  the  reasonable  costs  of  all  phases  of  their 
Medicare  services.  If  they  desire  to  subcon- 
tract any  part  of  their  contract  obligations, 
they  aie  requh^d  by  the  Government  to  se- 
cure competitive  fixed-price  bids  from  qual- 
ified subcontractors  and  enter  into  fixed- 
price  subcontracts  for  the  desired  services. 
(The  subcontract  charges  are  then  trans- 
lated into  reimbursable  costs  of  the  carrier.) 
Such  subcontracts  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  such  au  ap- 
proved subcontract,  the  prime  contractor,  or 
carrier,  decides  to  resume  providing  the 
formerly  subcontracted  service  by  employing 
its  own  faculties  and  personnel,  it  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  Government  will  receive 
the  services  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  be- 
cause the  present  law  does  not  bind  a  car- 
rier to  a  prospective  fixed  price.  The  Com- 
mittee strongly  urges  that  the  appropriate 
Conunlttees  of  the  Congress  give  considera- 
tion to  a  substentive  amendment  which 
wotUd  remove  any  anomalies  from  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Until  such  time  as  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees have  acted  those  carriers  which  have 
previously  subcontracted  for  the  services 
they  are  obliged  to  provide  should  not  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  to  a  proposal 
to  resume  performance  of  the  subcontracted 
services  on  their  own  at  the  end  of  a  subcon- 
tract period,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  a  change  will  be  cost  effective  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government.  In 
reaching  a  Judgment  as  to  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  such  a  proposal  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  cost  projections  of  the  carrier, 
the  amount  previously  incurred  a.s  coste 
under  the  subcontract  adjusted  to  the  future 
contract  period,  as  well  as  the  costs  incurred 
by  comparable  carriers  (i.e..  those  carriers 
with  a  comparable  workload  size  and  com- 
position which,  through  direct  or  subcon- 
tracted performance  of  their  Medicare  re- 
sponsibilities, have  met  and  are  meeting  the 
performance  standards  applied  to  all  car- 
riers) ,  and  the  probability  of  achievement  of 
the  projected  costs.  Such  administrative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  tlie  Secretary  will  sei-ve 
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to  protect  the  Government's  Interests  pend- 
ing any  substantive  legislative  action. 

The  Committee  reiterates  its  concern  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  pro- 
mote competition,  reduce  costs  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  program  without  sacrificing 
quality  and  will  embark  on  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Medicare  Administration,  Contracting  and 
Subcontracting  and  report  back  on  their 
efforts  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

TrrLE    m — relatfo    agencies 

i4cftOH 

Amendment  No.  91:  Appropriates  $100,- 
000.000  for  "Operating  expenses,  domestic 
programs"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $96,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Corporation  for  Ptiblic  Broadcasting 

Amendment  No.  92:  Appropriates  $57,- 
000,000  for  "Payment  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting"  instead  of  $55,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  nud  $60,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Hca'th  Rei^icic 
CoTTimission 

Amendment  No.  93:  Appropriates  $5,512- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $5,700,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  note 
that  the  workload  of  the  agency  is  expected 
to  Increase  sharply  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
CommLsslon  should  fill  as  many  of  Its  vacant 
authorized  positions  as  is  necessary  to  avoid 
a  backlog  In  caseload. 

Railroad  Ritirtment  Board 
Amendment  No.  94:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  HouKe  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment which  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  la*-,  no  portion  of 
the  "Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses" 
shall  be  available  for  payments  of  standard 
level  user  charges  to  tlie  General  Service.s 
Administration. 

TTTLE  IV — (IKNERAt,  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  95:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  manpgers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  each  make  available  $7,- 
500  from  fimds  available  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses under  the  Labor  nnd  HEW  titles  of 
the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Deletes  section  412 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Act  .shall  be  used  In  any 
manner  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  or 
encourage  the  pc-rfoimances  of  abortions  ex- 
cept such  abortions  as  are  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  a  mother. 

A  majority  of  the  Conferees  strongly  sup- 
port the  apparent  Intent  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  xise  of  public 
funds  to  pay  for  or  encourage  abortions. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  persmded  that  an  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  is  an  improper  vehicle 
for  such  a  controversial  and  far-reaching 
legislative  provision  whose  implications  and 
ramLiCatlons  are  not  clear,  whose  constitu- 
tionality has  been  challenged,  and  on  which 
no  hearings  have  been  held.  The  rules  and 
traditions  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate militate  agnlnst  the  inclusion  of  legis- 
lative language  in  appropriation  bills.  The 
Conferees  urge  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  give  ewly  con- 
sideration to  the  enactment  into  basic  law 
of  carefully  drawn  legislation  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  abortion. 


Amendment  No.  97:  Deletes  section  413 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
provided  that  no  provision  or  prohibition  in 
this  Act  shall  prohibit  the  implementation 
of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  conciu- 
In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  will  adopt  the  section  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  dealing  with  research 
involving  human  participants  and  change 
the  section  number.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Reduction  in  Budget  AuUiorily 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority included  in  the  Bill,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  Conferees,  is  $33,045,856,000,  a  reduction 
of  $485,239,000  from  the  budget  request.  The 
Conferees  are  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
the  amottnt  included  in  the  bill  for  "Public 
assistance"  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
payments  required  by  law  for  these  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Any  additional  amount  re- 
quired would  necessarily  be  provided  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  or  by  borrowing 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  which  might  cavise  total  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  for  programs  funded 
in  the  bill  to  exceed  the  amount  proposed 
in  the  budget. 

The  Conferees  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  to  control  inflation  and  of  the  need  to 
restrain  federal  spending  as  one  means  to 
achieve  this  objective.  The  Conferees  have  no 
intention  of  approving  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority  which  will  ultimately  re- 
sult in  spending  in  excess  of  the  total  budg- 
et estimate  for  the  bill.  Therefore,  In  view 
of  the  present  luicertainties  vvltli  respect  to 
public  assistance  grants,  the  Conferees 
direct  the  Comptroller  General  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
tc  present  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  not  later  than  five 
days  after  the  submission  of  the  Presidents 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  to  the  Congress,  a  re- 
port as  to  his  best  estimate  of  amounts  re- 
quired for  "Public  assistance"  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  Conferees  further  call  attention  to 
the  President's  authority  under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (Pi.  93-344)  to  propose  deferral 
and  rescission  of  budget  authority,  and  they 
agree  to  give  full  consideration  to  such  re- 
scissions and  deferrals  as  the  President  shall 
recommend,  in  the  light  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  as  to  amounts  required  for 
public  assistance  grants,  as  well  as  in  the 
light  of  general  economic  conditions  and  the 
latest  estimates  of  total  federal  spending.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Conferees  would  expect 
the  President,  in  consultation  with  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  in  P.L.  93-344  to  propose  deferral 
or  rescission  of  that  portion  of  budget  au- 
thority for  programs  in  this  bill  which  would 
otherwise  cause  total  obligations  and  expen- 
ditures to  exceed  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
budget.  Under  no  circumstances,  however, 
should  such  deferrals  be  applied  so  as  to  elim- 
inate entirely  funds  for  programs  provided 
for  under  this  bill,  since  such  action  is  de- 
fined as  a  rescission  under  Public  Law  93- 
344. 

Conference  total — icith  comparisions 
The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1975  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  conference, 
with  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
amount,  the  1976  budget  estimate,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  follows: 


New  budget  (obligational) 
authoritv.  fiscal  vear 
1974   

Budget  estimates  of  ne>v 
(Obligational)    authority, 

fiscal    year    1975 33, 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1975.     33, 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1975-     33, 

Coiiference    agreement 33. 

Conference  agreement  compared 
New  budget    (obligational) 
authoritv,       fl.scal       vear 

1974 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)    authority, 

fiscal  year  1975 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1975. 
Seuate  bill,  fiscal  year  1975. 


$29,  254,  64C,  000 


531.095.000 
150.541,000 
111,142,000 
045.  856,'000 
with: 


1^3.791,310.000 


485,  239,  000 
110.685.000 
-65.286,000 


Daniel  J.  Flouu, 

William  H.  Natcher, 

Neal  Smith, 

Bob  Casey, 

Edward  J.  Patti.n, 

David  R.  Obev 
(except  as  to  the  state- 
ment under  the 
heading  "Reduction 
in  Budget  Author- 
ity"). 

EoriH  Gr£Xn. 

Georue  H.  Ma  HON. 

RouERT  H.  Michel. 

Garner  E.  Shriver 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ments 9  and  96), 

Silvio  O.  Coni-e, 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ments 9  and  96). 

Elford  a.  Cederbezg. 
Muniiger.i  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

V/ARREN    G.    MACNI'SON, 
.TOHN  C.  Stennis. 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
William  Proxmirf, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Ernest  F.  Hollincs. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Richard  S.   Schweiker, 
Mri.TON  R.  Young. 
Mancgers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16900.  MAKING  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 
1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  «H.R.  16900  • 
making  supplemental  appropriations  loi- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen?tte 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  caiifer- 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro:u 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Whitten.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 
BoLAND.  Flood.  Steed,  Slack,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen  of   Washington,    Messrs.    Mc  Fall, 
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Casey  of  Texas,  Cedehberg,  Michel, 
RoBiEON  of  New  York,  Shriver,  McDade, 
and  Talcott. 


RESIGNATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Comniittre  on  the  Judiciary. 

Washington,  D.C. 
November  21,  t974. 
Hon.  Casl  AiBFRT, 

Speaker,   Houie  o;   Pepresentalives,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deab   Mh.  Speaker:    I   hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  t)ie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, effective  this  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dki.bert  L.  LytriA, 
Representative  to  Congrens. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  ^-as  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  IHE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  a.-.k 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  1471. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  .?.=;  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  UTl 

Reso'ced,  Th?.t  the  fo!lowlii,i-iK'.med  Mtm- 
ber  be,  and  Is  here'iy  elected  a  memf^cr  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Paul  >f. 
McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  Californl.^. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  t>ieve  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ?ontIeman  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  Rhodes;? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  lo. 

A  motion  to  recc  isider  wus;  laid  on  ihe 
table. 

PEIISONAL  EXPLA^IATION 

I  Ml-.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addiess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\i.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Ilouce  voted  on  a  motion  to  over- 
ride President  Ford  s  veto  on  H.R.  CC24, 
a  private  bill.  The  rollcall  vote  was  roll 
No.  635. 1  was  present  and  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  However,  the  Record  listed 
me  as  being  paired  for  the  vote.  I  there- 
fore ask  that  the  Record  state  tliat  I 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  635. 


AMERICANS  BUYING  GOLD  NEED 
PROTECTION 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.s, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  iise  to  urge  the  Congress  and 
our  money  managers  to  do  something 
while  there  is  still  time  to  prevent  the 
defrauding,  the  fleecing,  tlie  robbing  of 
tliousands  of  Americans,  when  we  go 
back  into  tlie  speculative  markets  of  gold 
in  Europe  and  other  places  In  the  world 
at  a  distinct 'disadvantage,  becau.se  nei- 


ther the  Congress  nor  our  administrative 
leaders  have  done  anything  to  protect 
the  American  public  once  we  go  Into  the 
gold  market  after  January  1. 

TTie  Wall  Street  Jouraal,  on  November 
IS,  1974,  said: 

The  Impact  could  be  especially  stunning 
at  this  time  because  United  States  citizens 
are  once  agnin  going  to  be  allowed  to  specu- 
late In  bullion  with  the  new  year.  Mr.  De 
Jongh,  who  Is  the  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  estimated  that  Amer- 
icans next  year  may  buy  between  1  mllllo!i 
to  8  million  ounces  of  gold. 

At  tlie  prevoiling;  price,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  better  than  Sl'z  billion  that  we 
will  be  drainlnrj  out  of  tills  country  with 
no  protection.  Where  there  is  no  vi.<!ion 
the  people  perish. 

PERMISSIO'^  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  SIT  ON  TODAY  DURING 
AMENDMENT  PROCESS  ON  H.R. 
17048 

Ml-.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speal:»r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  sit 
on  today  on  H.R.  17048  while  the  House 
is  reading  the  bill  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

The:  2  was  no  objection. 


vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  6381 


AliMY   KECOMES    TRULY   ALL-VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE  NOVEMBER  22 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  incl-ade  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Sijeaker,  back  In  October  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ai-my,  *'Bo"  Callaway,  announced 
that  as  of  November  22,  tomorrow,  the 
Army  will  be  a  trtily  all-volmiteer  force 
for  tlie  first  time  since  1940.  I  take  tliis 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  those  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  w  ho  have  made  It 
possible  for  this  country  to  end  involun- 
tary servitude.  And  also  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  managed  the  Army  and 
who  have  successfully  enabled  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973.  to  September  30,  1974.  to 
recruit  337,700  volimteers  who  have  come 
into  the  Ainiy  of  the  United  States. 

Tills  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  draft  is  ended,  and  I  think  this 
Hou.se  can  be  proud  of  the  role  that  it 
has  played  in  aiding  in  this  effort.  To- 
moarow  should  not  go  unnoticed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


Andrews,  NO. 

Gubser 

Rlei^le 

ArmsiToni; 

Hebert 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Aspin 

Heckler,  Maiw. 

Rjoney,  N.y. 

Berglaud 

Hogan 

R^ise 

Cl&tnlk 

Hollfleld 

Runnels 

BoKKS 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Boll  Hit; 

Jcnes,  N.C. 

Sarbane.s 

Br&sco 

Kemp 

Sibelius 

Burlte,  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Seiljerling 

Butler 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Camp 

Lebmau 

Shoup 

Ch..ppc!l 

Litton 

Sikes 

Chl.sholm 

Lour.  Md. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Claik 

Lukcn 

Staggers 

Cohen 

McCormack 

Steele 

Couable 

Marazltl 

Stuckey 

Cnnyeii. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Teague 

Drinau 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dulskl 

Mel  Cher 

Tieman 

lisch 

MUishall.Ohio 

Udall 

Ejblemt.1. 

Mosher 

Van  Deeriiii 

Foley 

Obey 

Vl'hitten 

Fraser 

Pa  I  man 

Wiggins 

Froehlifl' 

PoeKB 

Wydier 

Cifalmo 

Pociell 

Wyman 

GrasEo 

Karick 

Young,  G:.. 

Ci'fly 

Rcld 

The  SPEAKER.  On  Uiis  rollcall  345 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  mianimous  consent,  Imtlier  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
Willi. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  gi\en 
peimlssion  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark.s.> 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
tiiat  I  may  expedite  the  matter  as  to 
what  is  going  to  transpire  today,  this 
is  today's  program  only. 

The  conference  re!)ort  on  S.  386,  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  will  be  considered.  There 
is  an  hour  on  the  rule,  and,  I  guess,  an 
hour  for  debate. 

Then  we  will  have  further  considera- 
lion  of  H.R.  16373,  the  Piivacy  Act,  and 
wc  will  continue  with  that  and  hope  to 
complete  it  today. 

We  will  then  consider  the  farm  labor 
contractor  registration,  H.R.  13342,  but 
iiLstead  of  considering  overriding  the 
veto,  it  will  be  referred  back  to  com- 
mittee. 

Those  are  the  only  items  that  we  in- 
tend to  complete  today.  The  remainder 
of  the  items  that  we  have  scheduled  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar  for  Monday. 

There  will  be  no  session  on  Frl^lay. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1963— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the 
bill  H.R.  13342,  to  amend  the  Farm  La- 
bor Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963 
by  extending  its  coverage  and  effectuat- 
ing its  enforcement. 

MOTION    OFFEKED    BY    MH.    FORD 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  message,  together  with  the  bill,  be 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 
Tne  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LiRBAN  MASS  TRANCPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1470  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1470 

Resolved,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  S.  386,  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to  assure 
adequate  commuter  service  In  urban  areas, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  conference  ' 
report  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  3, 
rule  XXVIII,  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  and  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1470 
provides  for  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  the  bill  S.  386  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  3,  rule  XXVIII  of  the  Pules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  waiver 
is  required  because  the  conference  report 
has  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  the  odginal 
bUls. 

S.  386  provides  for  a  6-year  capital 
grant  program  of  $7,825,000.0o0  of  which 
$500  million  will  be  reserved  for  a  new 
rural  public  transportation  capital  as- 
sistance program. 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
$3,975,000,000  for  a  new  formula  grant 
program  over  the  next  6  years.  Specifi- 
cally, It  authorizes  $300  miUion  for  1975, 
$500  million  for  1976,  $650  million  for 
1977,  $775  million  for  1978,  $850  miUion 
for  1979  and  $900  miUion  for  1980.  These 
fimds  would  be  available  to  be  allocated 
to  States  or  urbanized  areas  on  a  formula 
basis  and  would  be  available  to  finance 
capital  projects  or  pay  operating  costs  of 
public  transportation  systems. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  in 
urbanized  areas  of  200,000  population,  a 
designated  recipient  will  be  selected  by 
the  Governor,  local  officials,  and  officials 
of  the  transportation  authority  for 
grants  under  a  formula  using  the  factors 
of  population  and  population  weighted 
by  density,  counted  equally.  In  urbanized 
areas  under  200,000  population  the  State 
will  be  the  recipient  of  the  funds. 

The  apportioned  funds,  if  used  by  the 
Governor  or  designated  recipient  for 
capital  purposes,  shall  be  on  an  80-per- 
cent Federal  share.  Wliere  the  Governor 
or  designated  recipient  uses  these  funds 
to  pay  operating  expenses,  they  shall  be 
on  a  50-percent  share  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  S.  386  will 
biing  much-needed  relief  to  our  urban 
tnass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  Mr.  Bob  Jones,  of  the  Com- 
niittre on  PubHc  Works.  Mr.  Jones  has 


worked  for  almost  a  year,  and  I  think  he 
put  in  6  solid  months  of  work  in  bring- 
ing a  bill  to  the  floor.  While  this  is  not 
the  exact  bill,  it  does  embody  the  prin- 
ciples that  Mr.  Jones  devised  In  his  bill 
and  the  body  and  soul  and  feeling  of 
what  he  put  Into  his  bill  is  contained 
in  this  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1470)  in  order  that 
we  may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  S.  386. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Har.sha)  . 

Ml-.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  rule. 

However  well  intentioned  the  prop- 
osition before  us  today,  it  is  utterly 
wrong  from  a  procedural  standpoint.  It 
does  violence  to  the  intent  of  the  House 
on  jurisdictional  gix)imds  and  creates 
the  risk  of  the  House  being  stampeded 
into  the  approval  of  a  mass  transit  bill 
irrespective  of  the  merits. 

Aside  fiom  the  question  of  the  merits, 
or  jurisdiction,  in  my  judgment  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  rule  and  thereby  give  sanction 
to  the  most  outrageous  violation  of  lailes 
and  prlcedents  of  the  House  to  occm- 
during  my  many  yeai-s  in  the  Congress. 

S.  386  has  never  been  considered 
under  regular  procedure  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  either  the  House  or  the 
other  body.  It  has  never  been  considered 
or  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  Member- 
ship of  either  House  through  regular 
floor  procedme  permitting  amendments. 
It,  therefore,  represents  the  product  of 
a  handful  of  Members  working  alone, 
w-orklng  subject  to  intense  outside  lobby- 
ing pressure  and  working  in  haste,  and, 
we  are  asked  to  take  it  or  leave  it  and 
vote  it  up  or  down  on  its  initial  con- 
sideration by  this  body  under  what 
amoimts  to  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  House  takes  this 
ill-considered  action,  we  may  as  well 
forget  all  about  the  reforms  we  have 
enacted,  to  our  credit,  in  recent  years. 
This  would  be  a  step  backward  and  to 
the  extent  we  are  bound  by  our  prec- 
edents— and  we  are — our  action  will 
come  back  to  haunt  us.  The  leadership, 
the  committees,  and  the  individual 
Members  will  be  depriving  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  work  their  will  over 
legislation  under  procedures  we  have 
evolved  over  so  many  years  to  assure  that 
this  House  functions  a«:  .i  truly  repre- 
sentative body. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  386  that  the  original  $11.3 
billion,  6-year  program  of  capital  and 
operating  subsidies  produced  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  represents 
a  jurisdictional  power  grab.  Notliing 
could  be  further  from  the  case.  In  fact, 
we  can  make  a  case  that  precisely  the 
reverse  is  true.  On  October  8,  this  bo<lv 
approved  the  Hansen  subcommittee 
jui-isdictional  reaUgnments  shifting  re- 
sponsibility over  mass  transit  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Both 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
and  Hansen  subcommittee  recommenda- 


tions to  this  effect  had  been  introduced 
well  prior  to  this  action.  Indeed,  both 
proposals  were  before  this  House  for 
general  debate  and  amendment  between 
September  30  and  October  8.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time,  on  October  3,  that  the 
banking  and  currency  conferees  wrote 
their  bill. 

Tlieir  biU  would  lock  us  into  a  six -year 
program  virtually  immime  from  change 
and  reflecting  the  views  of  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Members  of  the  committee  whose 
jm-isdiction  over  mass  transportation 
had  expired. 

Regardless  of  what  the  proponents  of 
S.  386  may  say,  the  real  question  before 
the  House  is  not  whether  we  enact  this 
bill,  or  no  bill  during  the  final  days  of 
the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 
The  real  question  is  whether  we  accept 
S.  386  with  all  the  defects  arising  from 
the  haste  and  irregular  procedure 
tiirough  which  it  was  produced,  or  a  far 
superior  piece  of  legislation,  H.R.  12859. 
I  am  completely  confident  that  if  we  re- 
ject this  rule  and  reject  S.  386  tliat  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  the  Senate  to  a 
conference  that  will  produce  a  better  bill 
capable  of  being  enacted  into  law  in  this 
session. 

Let  me  just  point  out  one  facet  of  this 
bill  which  we  had  an  opportiuiity  to  vote 
on  in  the  other  legislation  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  had  before  us,  that  Is 
the  issue  dealing  with  operating  assist- 
ance. In  this  bill  the  operating  assist- 
ance is  on  a  50-50  basis  and  this  House 
tm-ned  that  measure  down  when  it  dealt 
with  the  public  works  bill.  It  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  reduce  the  operating  sub- 
sidy to  33  Vb,  therefore  we  are  again  be- 
ing denied  to  express  the  will  of  the 
House. 

In  the  time  remaining  I  wish  to  return 
to  the  question  of  proper  legislative  pro- 
cedure. We  have  had  considerable  trou- 
ble in  the  past  in  dealing  with  the  Senate 
insisting  on  attaching  nongei-mane 
amendments  in  the  conference  process. 
If  we  approve  this  rule,  we  are  merely 
inviting  more  of  the  same.  Any  time  a 
comparatively  minor  bill  is  passed  In  dif- 
ferent versions  by  both  sides  and  referred 
to  conference  for  resolution,  all  Mem- 
bers in  all  committees  will  be  entitled  to 
feel  great  concern  whether  the  confer- 
ees of  either  the  House  or  the  other  body 
have  a  particular  axe  to  grind. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.'^ome  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  Senator  Williams.  Senator  Williams 
and  I  agreed  that  we  would  go  to  confer- 
ence. We  engaged  in  issuing  a  pre.ss  re- 
lease to  the  effect  that  we  would  go  to 
ronfcrence.  I  announced  then,  and  to 
evei-y  subsequent  inquirj-  that  came  to 
me,  I  i-esponded  in  emphatic  and  definite 
terms  that  we  would  go  to  conference 
any  time  the  Senate  wants  a  conference. 

I  will  go  to  conference  in  40  minutes 
with  the  Senate  on  our  bill  we  just 
passed.  Tliis  business  of  coming  back  and 
saying  that  tne  House  is  not  agreeable  to 
a  conference  is  a  bmich  of  hogwash. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Even  aside  from  that. 
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■we  are  Inviting  a  chaotic  situation  if  we 
ratify  any  gross  departure  from  normal 
procedure  in  bringing  bills  to  the  floor, 
as  the  effort  on  S.  386  exempllfles.  Our 
procedures  are  not  roadblocks.  They  are 
safeguards  maintained  to  assure  that 
legislative  proposals  are  fully  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  subcommittees,  our 
full  committees  and  the  membership  of 
this  body  at  large.  If  this  rule  is  adopted, 
the  House  would  be  in  a  very  different 
place  indeed. 

A  final  note:  We  have  an  alternative 
bill  which  has  benefited  from  an  exhaus- 
tive series  of  hearings  in  Washington, 
field  hearings,  mari^up  in  committee,  and 
amendments  on  the  House  floor  where 
each  Member  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate.  Each  Member  is  being  denied 
this  same  opportunity  by  this  procedure 
today.  That  was  a  legitimate  vehicle,  and 
the  only  legitimate  vehicle  for  achieving 
our  mass  transportation  objectives.  We 
should  reject  this  rule  and  reject  an  in- 
ferior bill. 

Mr.  DELAKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  ns  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  in  support  of  8.  386  and  iti 
support  of  the  rule  waiving  points  of  or- 
der. I  am  supporting  the  bUl  because  it  is 
better  than  nothing;  I  am  reluctant  be- 
cause it  is  so  woefully  inadequate. 

The  urgency  for  mass  ti-ansit  operat- 
ing assistance  is  in  no  way  reflected  by 
the  meager  sums  to  be  available  imdcr 
thLs  bill.  In  1S66  State  and  local  govern- 
ments were  subsidizing  less  than  two 
dozen  systems  costing  $200  million.  By 
1973,  the  subsidy  bill  had  risen  to  $600 
million,  and  before  1975  it  is  expected 
that  180  transit  systems  w  ill  require  $900 
million  to  break  even. 

New  York  City  is  facing  a  $252  milUon 
deficit  this  year  if  it  is  to  maintain  the  35- 
cent  fare.  As  bad  as  the  .subways  are,  that 
35-cent  fare  is  essential  to  prevent  hard- 
ship and  to  keep  the  present  ridership 
from  switching  to  other  forms  of  trans- 
poi-tation. 

Today  marks  tlie  end  of  mass  transit 
legislation's  rollercoastir  ride  through 
the  93d  Congress.  It  is  too  bad  the  ride 
could  not  have  been  smoother,  and  the 
result  more  significant.  We  have  wit- 
nessed unfortimate  procedural  disputes 
between  congressional  committees,  and 
we  have  been  faced  with  the  adminis- 
tration's armounced  Intention  to  veto  the 
original  Minish-WiUiams  bill.  Now  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  where  we  seem 
to  be  forced  to  accept  on  unsatisfactor>- 
compromise. 

Historically,  the  quest  for  mass  transit 
money  has  been  arduous  and  by  no  means 
is  it  complete.  Since  tlie  89th  Congress, 
I  have  been  as.soclated  with  efforts  to 
widen  the  scope  of  Federal  support  for 
mass  transit  which  finally  led  to  the 
opening  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
mars  transit  use  in  1973.  Because  it  was 
generally  understood  that  making  a 
.«;mall  percentage  of  Highway  Tiusl  Fund 
dollars  available  for  capital  expansion  of 
mass  transit  would  be  in.suflicient  to  rem- 
edy the  pervasive  decline  in  public  trans- 
portation facilities  and  serv  ?e,  the  93d 


Congress  began  work  on  comprehensive 
mass  transit  assistance  legislation. 

HJl.  12859,  as  reported  out  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  would  have  pro- 
vided $20  billion  for  capital  grants  and 
for  operating  subsidies,  54  percent  of 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  nine  ma- 
jor cities  already  operathig  regularly 
scheduled  public  transportation  systems. 
Because  of  strong  administration  oppo- 
sition and  objections  from  rural  Con- 
gressmen, the  bill  was  pared  down  in  tlie 
House  to  $11.3  billion  and  the  matching 
ratio  for  transit  operating  subsidies 
raised  from  a  50-percent  local  share  to  a 
two-thirds  local  contribution  require- 
ment. 

S.  386  was  originally  conceived  as  a  2- 
year  emergency  operating  assistance 
measure  to  pump  800  million  badly 
needed  dollars  into  metro-area  public 
transit.  The  need  S,  386  sought  to  ad- 
dress still  exists.  The  rewriting  of  S.  386 
to  meet'' administration  and  rural  objec- 
tions similar  to  tliose  voiced  when  the 
House  considered  H.R.  12859  is  a  dis- 
sendce  to  the  needs  of  urban  Americans. 
The  $20  bUlion  bill  originally  reported 
by  Public  Works,  in  conjunction  with  the 
$800  million  emergency  subsidy  legisla- 
tion authored  by  Representative  Minish, 
would  in  my  view  have  constituted  a  sat- 
isfactory assistance  package.  We  are 
getting  neither. 

What  we  get  instead  is  $11.8  billion 
over  the  next  6  years;  $7.8  billion  is  ear- 
marked for  capital  projects,  including 
planning  and  research.  Federal  money 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  up  to  80  percent 
of  these  projects.  The  remaining  $3.9 
billion  may  be  used  either  for  capital  or 
operating  costs.  However,  the  Federal 
share  Is  restricted  to  50-percent  partic- 
ipation for  operating  subsidies,  as  com- 
pared to  80  percent  for  capital  projects. 
Section  110  of  S.  386  would  allow  the 
use  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  traditional 
capital  grant  funds  authorized  under  the 
1964  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  for 
operating  subsidies  at  the  option  of  the 
grantee  if  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion finds  that  effective  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  replace  these  funds 
with  State  and  local  funds  so  that  the 
project  for  which  the  Federal  funds  were 
obligated  can  be  completed.  Congress- 
woman  ABZtJG,  Congressman  Koch,  and 
other  members  of  the  New  York  City 
delegation,  along  with  Mayor  Beame  of 
New  York,  are  in  large  part  responsible 
for  this  innovative  section  freeing  some 
$3.6  billion  additional  for  operating  as- 
sistance payments.  For  NYC  this  means 
that  half  of  the  $250  million  UMTA  cap- 
ital grant  will  be  available  this  year. 
There  Is  obviously  not  a  satlsfactoi-y 
solution  in  view  of  the  city's  urgent  cap- 
ital fimds  needs.  And  what  happens  next 
year  when  the  deficit  Is  even  bigger? 

From  the  operatiiig  subsidy  funds  in 
S.  336,  I  am  told  that  approximately  18 
percent  would  go  to  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area.  In  other  words,  out  of  a 
total  operating  subsidy  pool  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975  only  $54  million 
would  be  available  to  the  region,  and 
only  about  $40  million  for  NYC. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  $300 
niilUon  authorized  covers  only  one-third 


of  the  $900  million  needed  for  subsidies, 
for  NYC  it  represents  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  amount  needed  to  save  the  fare. 
This  Is  far  from  enough. 

Therefore,  while  I  am.  as  I  said,  reluc- 
tantly going  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
the  job  remains  essentially  imfinished; 
and  as  such  should  be  high  on  the  94th 
Congress  list  of  legislative  priorities. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texss 
'Mr.  WWGHT), 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  mixturs  of  reluctance  and  great  sad- 
ness that  I  rise  In  opposition  to  this  rule. 
It  is  not  because  I  oppose  the  substance 
of  the  legislation  that  I  oppose  this  rule. 
I  favor  the  basic  substance  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  will  be  able  to  tell 
the  Members,  I  actively  supported  his 
effort  to  pass  on  this  House  floor  1  year 
ago  the  $800  million  1-year  authoriza- 
tion which  we  passed. 

As  tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
"Mr.  Minish)  will  tell  the  Members,  I 
actively  supported  his  efforts  oJl  the  way 
tlirough  to  get  a  bill  of  tliat  type,  a 
1-year  or  2-year  shot  hi  the  arm,  pas.sed 
by  tliis  Hciise,  and  a  conference  commit- 
tee report  enacted. 

But,  there  Is  some  tiling  far  nioi-e  pro- 
found and  far  more  Important  for  the 
long  inm,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  shall  sit  still  or  lie 
supinely  and  pennit  the  will  of  the  House 
to  be  subverted,  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  be  contraverted,  and  the  House  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  going  to  confer- 
ence on  another  bill  that  the  House  has 
pas.sed.  That  Is  what  this  amounts  to— 
a  bold  and  brazen  effort  on  the  pait  of 
the  other  body  to  avoid  going  to  con- 
ference with  the  Hoase  on  a  bill  that  the 
House  has  pas.sed — the  6-year,  long-term 
bill  from  which  many  basic  provisions 
have  been  engrafted  by  the  conference 
committee  onto  the  two  smaller  and 
shorter  range  bills  which  went  to  con- 
ference. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  procedure 
is  wltliout  precedent.  I  know  that  it 
should  be  without  precedent.  I,  for  one, 
caniiot  be  a  party  to  setting  this  kind  of 
a  precedent  today. 

The  conference  committee  went  far 
beyond  tho  legal  scope  of  its  jmisdictlon 
and  denied  the  House  its  basic  rights  to 
negotiate  with  the  other  body  on  the 
long-term  legislation. 

This  House  acted  affirmatively  many 
weeks  ago  on  a  6-year  mass  transit  au- 
thorization for  both  public  construction 
aid  and  assistance  in  operating  subsidies. 
The  other  body  has  refused  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  us  on  that  bill.  Instead,  they 
have  done  by  indirection  what  the  rules 
expressly  forbid  them  to  do  by  direction. 
They  have  taken  a  1-year  bili  which 
involved  only  $800  million  in  operatmg 
subsidies  and  have  arbitrarily  substituted 
for  that  bill  In  conference  their  own  last- 
minute  version  of  a  6-year  $11.8-billion 
mass  transit  authorization  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Not  only  does  It  contravene  the  wlU  of 
the  House  by  depriving  the  House  of  tho 
riglit  to  go  to  conference:  li  contravenes 
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tlie  express  will  of  the  House  as  deter- 
mined only  a  very  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
Hansen  committee  report.  This  action 
could,  for  all  practical  pui-poscs,  fore- 
close the  committee  on  pubUc  works  and 
transportation  from  any  involvement  hi 
mass  transit  for  the  next  6  years. 

The  basic  question,  however,  is  not  the 
traducing  of  tlie  rights  of  a  committee. 
The  basic  question  involves  the  traducing 
of  the  rights  of  the  House. 

If  we  want  to  lie  down  and  let  this 
steamrollei'  go  over  us,  I  just  want  the 
Members  to  know  what  they  are  agree- 
ing to.  I  am  asking  the  Membens  to  vote 
down  this  rule  and  promising,  if  it  is 
voted  down,  that  those  of  us  on  the 
House  side  will  present  an  alternative 
and  go  to  conference  on  tills  bill  this 
afternoon  or  tomorrow  niormng,  or  just 
as  soon  as  the  other  body  will  meet 
with  us. 

If  the  rule  is  adopted,  I  ain  not  asking 
you  to  vote  agauist  the  conference  com- 
mittee report.  But  I  am  asking,  as  a 
matter  of  the  integrity  of  the  House,  to 
vote  against  the  rule,  because  as  every 
Member  knows,  it  is  highly  irregular. 

Let  me  tell  you  wliy  they  did  it.  The 
manager  of  this  bill  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  refused  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  on  our  own  6-year  bill  because 
the  White  House  told  him  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  this  bill.  Identical,  word 
for  word.  This  bill  is  supported  hi  its 
present  form  by  the  League  of  Cities.  It 
is  supported  by  the  Mass  Transit  Asso- 
ciation. They  want  no  change  In  the  bill. 
Therefore,  they  want  no  legitimate  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  a  6-year-bill. 
But  I  submit  to  the  Members  that  it  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  the  White  House 
or  of  any  lobbying  organization,  what- 
ever its  interest  or  description,  to  write 
legislation  or  to  deprive  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  its  lawful  preroga- 
tives of  going  to  conference  with  a  bill 
that  this  House  has  passed.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibihty,  not  theirs,  to  write  legisla- 
tion. We  are  giving  it  away  If  we  adopt 
this  rule. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 
I  am  for  the  bill.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  I  support  the  basic 
substance  of  the  bill,  but  I  am  definitely 
opposed  to  this  procedme.  If  we  allow 
It  to  stand  today,  we  are  setting  a  prec- 
edent that  we  will  live  to  regret, 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

1^.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MINISH.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Hansen  repoit  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  new  Congress.  That  being 
the  fact,  my  subcommittee  has  juris- 
diction over  this  legislation, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  first,  will  be  deprived  of  any 
meaningful  input  into  the  subject  matter 
since  this  authorization  extends  over  the 
next  6  years.  I  am  suggesting,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was,  indeed,  given  jmisdictlon 
over  tlie  6-year  broad  mass  transit  au- 
thorization this  year.  But  that  Is  not  my 
principal  objection,  I  do  not  care  any- 
tliing    about    jurisdictional    squabbles. 


Tills  is  far  bigger  than  the  question  of 
juiisdiction  between  committees.  As  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  knows,  I 
have  supported  liim  in  everything  he 
has  tried  to  do.  What  Is  involved  Is  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  do  care  about  that. 

Mr,  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Texas  for  a  very  posi- 
tive attitude  on  this  bill  and  I  share  his 
concern,  because  we  need  the  bill,  and 
I  would  just  remind  my  friend  that  jur- 
isdictional matters  and  the  input  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  are  most 
welcome.  They  will  have  to  can-y  tlie 
burden  on  tills  bill  for  many  years  ahead 
and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  The  great  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  be  working  its  will  in  tlie 
years  ahead  on  this  matter.  I  would  re- 
mind tlie  gentleman  that  we  do  not  lo,"=e 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bill  from  here  on 
in  because  of  this  act  on  this  rule  today. 
I  remind  him  of;  the  situation  where  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  initiated 
in  the  past  the  first  revenue  sharing  bill, 
and  now  a  revenue  sharing  bill  is  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  will  be  on  the  Hansen  report. 

I  hope  that  is  going  to  be  for  the 
betterment  of  that  program. 

Nothing  is  sacred  aroimd  here,  but  at 
this  moment,  at  this  time,  I  make  an  ap- 
peal to  my  colleague  from  Texas,  do  not 
stop  the  passage  of  tliis  bill  and  this  rule, 
because  it  Is  the  one  single  act  that  will 
help  to  put  a  brake  on  infiation  and  tell 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we 
have  to  do  something  to  conserve  energy 
and  get  to  work.  If  we  hold  back  on  this 
loile,  we  are  telling  the  people  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
asking  defeat  of  the  bill  but  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York,  Will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ■WEIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  further. 

I  am  askiiig  to  defeat  tliis  inile,  which 
is  unprecedented,  or  it  should  be,  in  that 
it  denies  the  rights  of  the  House  to  a 
conference.  We  are  prepared  to  go  to 
conference.  If  we  are  pei-mitted  to  go  to 
conference,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
with  the  rights  of  the  House  preserved 
and  protected,  we  still  can  report  and 
pas3  this  bill  this  year, 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  my  colleague  will  yield,  I  simply  wish 
to  reiterate  that  at  this  time  we  must  do 
something  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Browv)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Let  us  examine  the  pi'ior  speaker's 
arguments.  Is  the  rule  unprecedented? 
No. 

In  the  past,  v^•e  clearly  have  brought 
conference  reports  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  waived  points  of  order  In  slt- 
uatior^  where  the  conference  report  In- 


corporated something  that  was  not  be- 
fore the  conference. 

So  Is  the  conference  repoi-t  impi-eoe- 
dented?  Is  It  unprecedented  in  the  way 
it  Is  being  brought  to  the  floor?  No. 

Second,  I  will  ask,  who  first  had  Jui-is- 
diction  of  the  substance  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  today?  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Urban  Mass  Transit  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
had  jurisdiction. 

The  pattern  and  the  genei-al  outline 
of  the  proposal  before  us  today  in  great 
part  was  offered  by  me  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee en  Mass  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
long  before  the  Administration  brought 
forth  its  UTAP  proposal  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  transportation  plan,  and 
the  Speaker,  because  the  latter  was  a 
comprehensive  transportation  package, 
including  highways,  refeiTed  the  entire 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

But  has  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Worlcs  worked  on  that  comprebensi\'e 
bill?  It  has  not  touched  the  high-way  por- 
tion of  it.  It  pulled  out  the  urban  mass 
transit  part  of  it  because  it  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  bill.  It  prilled  out 
that  part  in  order  to  preempt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Mass 
Transit  of  tlie  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency, 

Now,  if  there  is  a  "Johnny-come-late- 
ly" concerning  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
substance  of  this  legislation,  it  Is  not 
the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  it  is  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works, 

Mr,  DELANEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  < Mr.  Minish). 

Ml-.  MINISH.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from   New   York    (Mr. 

DELANEY  ). 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  put  to  rest  some 
of  the  arguments  which  some  of  the  pre- 
vious speakers  have  made, 

Fu-st  of  aU,  I  think  that  both  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi-.  Harsha)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  know  that  we  on  the  Banking 
and  Cun-ency  Committee  do  have  jmis- 
dictlon. We  will  not  have  jurisdiction 
in  Januar>',  but  that  is  a  long  time  awaj'. 
Maybe  the  good  Lord  will  decide  that 
some  of  us  should  not  be  here  in  Janu- 
ary. So  we  should  not  be  concerned 
about  that;  we  should  jui;l  pray  we  wDl 
be  here. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
that  was  signed  by  both  Senator  Tower 
and  Senator  Williams.  That  letter  deals 
with  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  bill  . 
and  speaks  of  the  inaction  I  think  the 
Senate  will  take  on  the  bill. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

COMMtTTL'E  ON  BaMKINC, 

Housing  and  UEaAN  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.C.,  Not^ember  21.  1974. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  the  House  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    On    Novexaber    19, 
1974,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Conference  Report   on   S.   886.   The   nrban 
Ma.s.s     Trnnsporttitton     Assist.ince     Act     of 
1974.  by  a  o.-17  -.ote.  Ii!  our  opinion,  It  Is 
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Imperative  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  act  afiOrmattvely  on  this  Report, 
since  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  urban 
mass  transportation  legislation  prorldlng 
federal  funds  for  operating  assistance  and 
long-term  assurances  for  funding  for  tran- 
sit systems  throughout  our  Nation  this  year. 
In  the  past,  one  of  the  alternatives  to  S. 
386  suggested  by  certain  members  of  the 
House  was  that  the  Senate  pass  legislation 
sirailar  to  HM.  12859.  However,  we  have  been 
iDiormed  by  various  public  interest  groups 
that  Senate  consideration  of  HJR.  12859 
would  lead  to  a  divisive  floor  fight  over  many 
'Of  Its  provisions.  In  addition,  both  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  Transportation  Brine- 
gar  have  voiced  their  opposition  to  the  op- 
erating assistance  provisions  contained  in 
HJR.  12859,  and  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  Administration  would  urge  amendments 
to  that  bill,  both  during  Committee  consid- 
eration and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  Senate  hear- 
ings have  ever  been  held  on  H.R.  12859,  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  would  entail 
Committee  hearings,  Subcommittee  execu- 
tive sessions,  full  Committee  executive  ses- 
sion-s.  floor  action  and  another  House-Senate 
Conference. 

As  we  all  know,  only  limited  time  is  avail- 
able during  this  session  of  tlie  Coitgress  and 
due  to  the  legislative  schedule  of  both  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  the  Senate 
itself,  consideration  of  H.R.  12859  would  not 
be  possible  this  year. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  If  urban 
mass  traasportation  legislation  Is  to  be  en- 
acted during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  give  ap- 
proval to  the  Conference  Report  on  S.  38C. 
rather  than  delaying  Congressional  action  on 
this  urgently  needed  urban  mass  tran.spor- 
tntion  assistance  legl.?latlon. 

With  every  good  wish,  we  remain 
Sincerely. 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
John  Tower. 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  concerning  the  $500  million  in 
the  bill  for  rural  transportation.  In  the 
Senate  debate  on  Tuesday,  Senator  Doie 
asked  Senator  Tower  and  I  quote  "What 
dollar  figures  are  earmarked  in  the  re- 
port for  the  smaller  urban  and  rural 
communities?".  Mr.  Tower's  answer  was 
that  of  the  $7.8  billion  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  capital  grants  $500  million  is 
set  aside  to  be  used  exclusively  in  rural 
areas. 

However,  m>'  reading  of  the  report  in- 
dicates that  Senator  Towers  answer  to 
Senator  Dole  w  as  in  error.  The  language 
.says  quite  clearly  on  page  2  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  I  quote,  "not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  in  areas  other  than  urban- 
ized areas."  The  language  "not  to  exceed" 
is  quite  clear  and  indicates  that  this 
amount  is  not  earmarked,  it  is  at  the 
Secretary's  discretion  and  if  he  so  chooses 
he  can  spend  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
rural  areas.  Under  H.R.  12859  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  this  body.  $500  mil- 
lion was  not  only  earmarked  to  the  States 
but  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  rural 


population.  It  would  appear  that  KH. 
12859  guarantees  this  money  to  rural 
population.  Can  the  gentleman  provide 
any  assurance  that  the  opposite  is 
time?  It  would  appear  that  H.R.  12859 
guarantees  this  money  to  rural  areas  and 
S.  386  makes  it  highly  unlikely  that  they 
will  get  much  if  any. 

Further  H.R.  12859  permits  use  of  50 
percent  of  this  money  for  operating  as- 
sistance which  is  urgently  needed  in  ru- 
ral transportation  and  S.  386  does  not. 
Will  the  gentleman  also  address  him.self 
to  this  point? 

Finally  to  stress  my  concern  over  this 
point,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  summary  of 
S.  386  put  out  by  the  administration 
shortly  after  the  conference  committee 
released  its  report.  This  summary  states 
with  respect  to  this  $500  million  that 
there  is  no  requirement  to  spend  those 
funds  witliin  the  6  years,  that  the  $500 
million  is  without  any  time  limits  and 
that  it  probably  could  not  be  spent  within 
C  years. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  rural  program 
in  S.  386  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
nonexistent. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  To  answer  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  $500  million  is 
mandatoi-y.  As  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er it  will  be  spent.  I  assume  that  it  will 
be  spent  if  there  are  enough  applica- 
tions for  that  much  money. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Then  why  does 
the  summary  state  that  in  respect  to  the 
$500  million,  there  is  no  requirement  to 
spend  those  funds  within  the  6  years  of 
the  bill,  the  $500  million,  and  without 
any  time  limits,  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  spent  withiii  6  years? 

Mr.  MINISH.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  funds  are  spent,  Uiey  must 
be  spent  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  And  the  gentleman 
is  assuring  me  that  it  is  his  intent  and 
the  intent  of  this  bill  that  the  money 
shall  be  and  will  be  spent  in  the  rural 
aiea.s? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  am  not  prepared  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  it  will  be  spent. 
I  will  assure  the  gentleman  that  It  Is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  that 
money  shall  be  spent  in  rmal  areas. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  continue  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  just  raised.  I 
certainly  come  from  an  area  that  is  not 
only  urbanised  but  has  a  large  rural 
population.  As  a  result,  I  share  his  hope 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, this  discretionary  grant  part  of 
the  program  dealing  with  the  $500  mil- 
lion he  referred  to,  will.  In  fact,  be  allo- 
cated for  the  benefit  of  riual  areas  as 
well. 
This  is  not  a  big  cities*  bill. 
The  reas^on  we  rejected  S.  386  earlier, 
and  the  gefltleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wv- 
LiE)  led  that  fight  successfully  was  that 
it  was  a  bi,£;-city  bill.  Tv.enty  percent 


of  the  money,  as  I  remember,  was  going 
to  go  to  New  York  City.  Seven  percent  of 
it  that  was  going  to  go  to  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  but  there  were  rightfully  feel- 
ings in  this  Chamber  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  balanced  program  that  would  be 
of  assistance  to  rural  as  well  as  city  areas. 

Therefore,  I  think  I  can.  without  being 
a  r\ember  of  the  committee,  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  share  the  same  hope 
that  he  does,  that  in  the  administration 
of  the  progi-am,  we  will  not  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  kind  of  constituency  he  rep- 
resents. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  say  that  those  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  are  always  acutely 
embarrassed  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  kind  of  jurisdictional 
dispute  that  has  flared  once  again  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

I  have  some  very  dear  and  good  friends 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
likewise  some  very  good  and  very  re- 
spected friends  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  tliis  I  wish 
were  one  of  those  situations  where  I 
could  simply  say  I  am  for  my  friends  and 
not  take  a  position,  but  I  think  the  po.si- 
tion  we  have  to  take  this  afternoon  is 
that  v,e  want  a  bill,  and  we  will  not  get 
a  bill,  or  relief  in  this  area,  unless  we 
enact  this   conference   report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  provided  by 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  with  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  that  was  Just  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 

I  understand  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  consider  today  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
S.  386.  As  you  know.  I  fully  support  this 
six-year.  »11.8  billion  transit  biU.  It  repre- 
.■^ents  a  responsible  step  ir.  our  efforts  to 
reduce  energy  consumption  and  control 
inflation.  This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  you  and  other  leaders  In  the 
House  who  are  working  hard  for  its  passage. 
T  am  very  hopeful  that  action  you  take  today 
will  result  in  passage  of  S.  386  so  that  it  will 
be  on  my  desk  for  signature  when  I  return 
from  .1  broad. 

And  that  is  signed,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Piesident  of  the  United  States. 

Have  we  all  forgotten.  I  will  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  why  it  is  that 
this  is  legislation  of  an  urgent  character? 
It  is  for  the  reason  the  President  has 
spelled  out  in  his  telegram  to  the 
minority  leader,  and  that  is  that  this  is 
needed  if  we  are  going  to  produce  :i 
meaningful  and  credible  conservation 
program.  If  we  are  serious  about  tiying 
to  do  something  to  fight  inflation  and  to 
cut  down  the  amount  that  we  are  paying 
for  imported  oil  from  abroad,  then  we 
have  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  mass 
transit  systems  of  our  country  that  would 
be  aided  under  the  various  formulae 
grant  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
So  if  the  Members  are  Interested  in 
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doing  something  about  the  energy  ciisis, 
if  they  want  to  fight  inflation,  and  if 
they  want  a  bill  at  this  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  then  I  think,  regretful  as  we 
may  find  it  to  have  to  do.  we  are  going 
to  have  to  accept  the  fact  tliat  by  only 
voting  aflannatively  today  on  this  con- 
ference report  are  we  going  to  get  legis- 
lation for  the  assistance  of  mass  trans- 
portation systems  at  this  ses.sion  of  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  very  quickly  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
already  pointed  out,  I  l)elieve,  that  it  was 
his  proposal,  the  forerunner  of  the  ad- 
ministration's own  UTAP  proposal  that 
was  considered  extensively  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cm-rency.  We  had 
many  weelcs  of  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  UTAP 
proposal  itself. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  myself  before 
that  committee,  .so  we  are,  in  efiect,  not 
considering  matters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  in  a  manner  that  bypasses 
the  House,  because  we  have  given  careful 
and  full  co:isidei-ation  to  the  substantive 
questions  that  a?e  dealt  with  in  tliis  legis- 
lation, and  even  though  we  have  to  in 
a  .sense  shor^  circuit  and  bypass  tin;  nor- 
mal procedures  of  the  House,  I  submit 
the  objective  that  we  are  attaining  is  so 
important  and  so  overriding  that  we  muct 
today  act  aflSrmatlvely  and  promptly  on 
this  conference  rejsort. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sl^eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  j.ie!d  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  ^fr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  yielding  to  me. 

Refenirg  back  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said  regarding  tlie  admin- 
istration's UTAP  proposal  which  was  the 
foundation  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works'  consideration  of  transit  legisla- 
tion— the  legislative  foundation — when 
the  admini^itiation  sent  its  proposal  to 
the  House,  they  walked  into  my  office 
and  they  said,  "Mr.  Brown,  you  probably 
will  not  recognize  this  proposal  because 
it  is  substantially  the  amendment  you  of- 
fered on  urban  mass  transportation  in 
the  subcommittee  tills  summer."  And 
this  conver.sation  occurred  la.st  fall. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANDER.SON  of  niinols.  I  \ ield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  still  further,  what  hap- 
pened was  tliat  when  the  administration 
.sent  the  comprehensive  ti-ansportation 
propasal  to  the  House,  title  I  was  tlie 
highway  portion,  and  title  n  was  the 
urban  mass  transit  portion,  and  the 
Speaker,  becaiuse  it  involved  highways  in 
title  I,  referred  the  bill  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Public  Works,  and  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  had  considered  the 
whole  comprehensive  transportation 
package  tliey  would  have  had  an  argu- 
ment to  make  today,  but  they  did  not 
When  they  saw  our  coumnttpe  vas 


moving  on  mass  transit  legislation  £md 
they  had  title  II  of  the  administration's 
proposal  in  their  lap,  they  decided  to 
take  out  the  urban  mass  transportation 
part  and  report  it  as  a  separate  bill,  but 
if  it  had  been  known  they  were  going  to 
do  that  they  would  never  have  gotten 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  /ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  conclude  by  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  for 
the  record,  may  I  ask  a  few  questions? 
The  only  piece  of  legislation  material 
that  I  have  in  my  hands  is  entitled  "Ur- 
b.^n  Mass  Transportation  A.ssistance  Act 
of  1974."  It  is  dated  October  3,  1974.  May 
I  ask  someone  from  the  other  committee, 
niaybe  the  gentleman  fiom  New  Jersey, 
iu't  for  the  record,  what  are  we  voting 
on? 

Mr.  MINISH.  IX  the  gentleman  will 
yitid.  S.  386. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  A  confei"ence  lepoii  on 
S.  .".86? 

I  ir.  MINISH.  Yes,  su*. 
Mr.  BLATNiK.  Pi.ssed  on  October  3? 
Mr.  MINISH.  No;  it  was  filed  October 
3,  bul  it  passed  the  Senate  Tuesday,  I 
btlieve  it  was. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Is  it  the  same  version? 
Mr.  MLVISH.  Yes.  -^ 

:.Ii-.  BLATNIK.  V/Jiere  is  the  print  tliat 
pa.'^sed  tlie  £onate?  I  have  never  jet  in 
my  life  voted  on  sometloing  I  did  i:ot 
kiiow  w  as  available  in  print. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Tiiis  is  a  conference  re- 
port. This  is  what  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  wUl  take  the  gentle- 
man's word,  oi  coui'se.  It  is  identical  to 
tliat?  Is  there  any  other  version  of  tliis? 
Mr.  MINISH.  "niis  is  identical  to  the 
report  that  the  Senate  filed. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  But  how  in  the  world 
do  you  get  a  House-Senate  coioTereuce 
report  with  no  Senate  bill  to  confer 
about?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  tliis  with  no 
joy  or  enthusiasm,  but  I  certainly  do  so 
with  a  great  deal  of  strong  objection  to 
this  kind  of  procedui-e,  the.-;e  kinds  of 
shenanigans.  I  have  seen  orderly  legis- 
lative process  tliat  has  resulted  iu  Fed- 
eral laws — thousands  of  acts  of  Congress 
in  the  20  years  tliat  I  liave  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  serve  imder  my  seniors  and  great 
Speakers,  the  eiltime  graat  Speaker 
Sam  Raybmn,  and  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  and  now  my  dear  friend  and 
respected  leader  of  this  gieat  body, 
SpGh'ier  Carl  Albert — su^h  a  situation 
as  we  face  today  when  we  consider  tliis 
so-called  conference  report  on  S.  380. 
This  report  violates  evei-y  v\x\e  and 
orderly  legislative  regular  procedure  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  conference  report 
that  was  debated  by  a  handful  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  which  changed  a  sim- 
ple 2-year,  $800  million  authorization 
into  a  long-term,  e-year,  $11  billion  pro- 
gi-am. 

It  is  a  report  on  wliich  no  hearings 
were  held  in  either  body;  on  which 
neither  body  acted  on  the  floor;  and 
which  come.s  to  us  today  on  an  up  or 


dov.ii  vote.  It  cannot  be  amended.  It 
cannot  be  recommitted. 
We  are  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
It  is  legislation  in  the  worst  possible 
form. 

If  allowed  to  pass,  it  would  establish 
a  precedent  tliat  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  years  to  come. 

Never  in  my  28  years  in  Congi-ess,  as 
far  as  I  can  recall,  have  we  considered 
legislation  of  this  multibillion-doUar 
magnitude,  on  which  the  Members  of 
both  bodies  have  had  no  opportunity  at 
all  to  act  in  proper  fashion — to  debate 
in  proper  fashion — and  to  offer  nece.';- 
saiy  amendments. 

It  is  -T  conference  report  that  must  be 
defeated  simply  for  this  reason  alone. 
Without  regular  order  and  regular  pi"o- 
cedure,  if  this  is  allowed  to  stand,  tht;n 
tlie  legislative  proce.ss  would  turn  to  an 
iinprovision  to  suit  the  wishes  of  a  liand- 
ful  to  leapfrog  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  this  House. 

Let  nie  state  further  that  the  Hcu.se 
Public  Works  Committee  held  monllis 
oi  hearings  here  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field  on  a  major  mass  Uansporiation 
bill,  HR.  12859.  It  was  fully  and  prop- 
erly debated  for  three  days  on  the  floor 
of  tills  House.  It  v,a5  amended  in  propc" 
fashion.  It  went  to  the  other  body  in 
August,  and  for  reasons  beyond  my  c^i^- 
preliension,  it  languishes  in  that  otiitr 
body  still. 

Thore  are  thooC  who  v.ould  say  tiial  it 
is  thii  conference  report  or  nothing  if 
v.e  want  ma-:3  transit  legiilaLion  th;^ 
year.  This  is  totally  untrue. 

There  is  time  in  this  session,  if  wc  c'l— 
feat  this  conference  report,  for  the  other 
body  to  take  up  a  bill  of  its  ov.n  choos- 
ing; to  act  in  regular  order;  to  substitute 
the  House  passed  bill  number,  and  to  feo 
to  conference  with  the  House  Public 
Worl:p  Committee.  This  is  the  procedure 
that  should  and  must  be  followed. 

Auj-thing  less  than  this  brings  us  to 
what  I  have  said  before — it  violates  ail 
procedures  and  precedents  in  the  histoiy 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives.  1% 
would  destroy  this  House  as  a  delibera- 
tive body.  It  flaimts  the  will  of  the  House 
which  spent  3  days  on  m.ass  transit 
legislation  by  sa!ing — forget  what  you 
have  done — we  will  not  consider  r.hat 
you  hz\e  dene  -simply  take  this  or  lc-a\  s 
it. 

I  have  personally  assiTred  all  tho^e 
v.ithin  the  sound  of  my  voice  and  mv 
great  and  good  friends  who  led  this 
fight — Bob  Jones  of  Alabama  and  Bill 
Harsiu  of  Ohio — have  indicated  their 
wilL-ngnecs  snd  readiness  to  sit  dcwn  in 
ccnferenc3  with  the  othei-  body  to  ham- 
mer out  a  bill  that  will  be  fair  and  equii-/ 
aMe  to  all. 

I  will  not  even  go  into  the  merit*-  of 
this  conference  report  that  is  before  us 
today  except  to  say  this — that  it  is  uoi. 
what  it  seems,  and  it  is  not  tlie  answer 
to  the  transportation  problems;  nor  will 
it  give  the  necessary  funding  that  is 
needed  for  the  program. 

I  conclude  by  sinysly  saj'ing  this — the 
integrity  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
is  at  .stake  today,  and  I  ask  every  Mem- 
ber to  search  his  conscience  to  protect 
thi?  House  that  v.  e  all  love,  and  to  vctc 
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dowif  this  abominable  procedui'e,  and — 
with  it — the  conference  reporv. 

But  in  all  of  those  years  I  have  never 
come  across  a  situation  such  as  we  now 
have  to  consider  this  conjured  confer- 
ence report.  How  can  we  have  a  House- 
Senate  conference  report  with  no  Senate 
bill  bo  confer  on?  How  was  this  so-called 
conference  report  conjured  up?  It  vio- 
lates, I  charge,  eveiy  rule  of  orderly  leg- 
islative proceduie,  and  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  it.  I  will  stand  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  correction  or  criticism.  It 
violates  every  rule  and  every  step  of  or- 
derly legislative  regular  procedure  of  the 
Congress. 

This  is  a  conference  report  that  was 
conjured  up  by  a  handful,  a  few  Mem- 
bers, especially  of  the  other  body  who 
changed  a  simple  2-year.  $800  million 
House  committee  authorization  into  a 
multibillion-dollar.  $11  billion,  6-year 
program.  How  that  piece  of  legerdemain 
was  done,  I  do  not  know.  It  has  yet  to  be 
explained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  has  been  stated  hereby  those  who 
support  this  that  it  is  necessary  because 
the  conference  report  goes  beyond  tho 
scope  of  the  legislation;  but  no  one  has 
bothered  to  explain  in  what  way  it  goes 
beyond  the  .scope.  I  should  think  that. 
before  more  consideration  of  this  rule, 
someone  would  get  up  and  Infonn  the 
Members  of  this  House  with  some  spe- 
cificity in  what  way,  how,  and  where,  it 
violates  the  rules  of  the  House,  for  it  cer- 
tainly does. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  raises  a  very  important  point.  He 
has  put  his  finger  right  on  it.  On  this  re- 
port on  S.  386,  no  hearings  were  held  in 
either  conmilttee  of  either  the  Hoase  or 
the  other  body. 

It  was  not  acted  on  by  either  the  Hoa^e 
or  the  otlier  body.  And  all  of  a  sudden 
out  of  some  strange  synthesis  they  have 
conjuied  up  an  $11  biUion  bill  and  there 
is  no  record  of  how  it  has  gotten  into 
existence.  It  cannot  be  amended.  It  can- 
not be  recommitted.  We  are  not  sure 
exactly  what  the  final  version  really  is. 
From  whence  stems  this  report?  I  repeat : 
From  whence  stems  this  report? 

It  is  like  asking  us  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  I  say  it  is  legislation  in  the  worst 
possible  form.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  face- 
tious, but  in  my  honest  opinion  this  is 
legislation  by  artificial  insemination  of 
the  first  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
thL';  conference  report  clearly  is  in  viola- 
tion of  rule  XXVni,  clause  3,  gennane 
modification. 
In  support  of  that  I  would  point  out 


that  the  bills  committed  to  conference 
from  v-hich  this  bill  grew,  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  were 
limited  to  2-year  programs.  Both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  were  limit- 
ed to  operating  subsidies.  But  the  House 
bill  'and  the  Senate  bill  were  limited  in 
total  amount  to  $800  million. 

We  have  coming  out  of  that  a  confer- 
ence report  which  improperly  enlarges 
that  S800  million  to  $11.8  billion,  and  en- 
larges the  2-year  span  to  6  years,  and 
includes  capital  expenditures  as  well  as 
operating  subsidies.  So  obviously  there 
had  to  be  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
.so  they  could  bring  this  kind  of  con- 
ference report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of 
the  Members  in  this  body  know.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  as  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  know,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  Federal  assistance  for  mass  transpor- 
tation. Never  in  my  experience  or  even 
in  my  wildest  hopes  would  I  have  believed 
the  Public  Works  Committee  could  have 
done  such  a  magnificent  job  in  this  bill 
it  produced.  Tills  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  leadersliip  of  the  committee— the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bl.^m- 
NiK)  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
<  Mr.  Jones  > ,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Wright  I.  and  all  the  other  hard- 
working members  of  the  committee  and 
ti^e  staff. 

We  have  heard  mucli  discassion  from 
members  of  my  committee  explaining  the 
nature  of  our  bill,  which  is  a  very  good 
bill,  and  explaining  why  they  oppose  the 
rule  here  today.  I,  too,  oppose  the  process 
by  which  the  legislation  has  come  before 
us.  The  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  membei*s  of  my  committee  and 
others  objecting  to  the  process  are  per- 
fectly valid.  The  reason  I  object  to  this 
process  is  that  the  public  works  bill, 
which  is,  by  far,  the  better  bill,  is  cut 
otf  from  further  action  by  the  Congress 
at  this  time. 
The  public  works  bill  is  a  good  bill. 
Had  we  gone  into  the  conference  with 
the  bill  before  as,  it  would  have  become 
an  even  better  bill.  And  that  could  have 
been  a  greater  vehicle  for  the  Nation's 
first  major  mass  transit  bill  so  needed 
not  only  for  urban  areas  but  for  rural 
areas  as  well. 

However,  this  legislation  has  come  be- 
fore us  in  tills  way.  As  we  vote  today  we 
miist  make  certain  that  we  will  never 
permit  this  t3  happen  again.  It  seems 
to  me  that  particularly  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  that  bring  thLs 
legislation  before  us  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  in  the  future 
mass  transit  will  be  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  who  have 
spent  the  time  and  the  energy  to  obtain 
the  understanding  and  the  expertise  in 
the  field.  I  hope  that  they  and  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  will  help  the  Public 
Works  Committee  assert  their  oversight 
of  this  bill  and  will  help  the  Public 
Works  Committee  improve  this  bill,  be- 
cause surely  this  bill  we  vote  upon  today 


must  and  can  be  improved.  I  trust  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  cooperation 
of  this  body  in  all  of  our  future  efforts 
to  bring  federally  aided  mass  transpor- 
tation to  this  Nation. 

I  lu-ge  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  vote  for  the  rule  because  our  situation 
is  pressing  not  only  in  the  cities  of  our 
Nation  but  also  in  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation.  We  require  an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  poor  and  to  the  transportation 
needs  of  our  working  people. 

We  must  do  this  even  though  this 
measure  was  moved  improperly  through 
this  House.  We  are  in  an  emergency;  we 
have  only  this  bill.  A  conference  would 
have  permitted  us  to  put  the  best  of  both 
bills  together,  but  every  effort  to  bring 
this  about  was  thwarted. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  rule  and  the  bill 
and  though  the  members  of  my  commit- 
tee share  the  same  objectives,  I  know 
that  they  will  understand  that  we  some- 
times have  to  approach  them  differently. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  reply  to  the 
suggestion  that  was  made  earlier  by  the 
distinguislied  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  that  no  hearings 
have  been  held  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. S.  386.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  111-page  docu- 
ment entitled  "Joint  Hearing  Before  the 
House  and  Senate  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,"  and  in  that  particular 
dcx;ument  I  find  the  statements  and  tes- 
timony of  no  less  than  14  mayors  from 
around  the  countiy,  four  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  Governors,  two  Members  of 
the  other  body. 

I  would  suggest  to  correct  the  misini- 
pression,  that  there  have  been  hearings 
on  this  matter  and  that  tliis  111-page 
document  I  have  in  my  hand  is  proof 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 

ZEL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
opposed  operating  subsidies  every  chance 
I  had.  Subsidies  are  a  poor  allocation  of 
scarce  transit  resources.  I  still  oppose 
them. 

I  support  the  good  fork  of  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Public  Works.  They  did  an  ex- 
cellent job.  My  own  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  despite  iLs  lofty  aspira- 
tions, did  a  comparatively  lousy  job.  The 
Hou.se  agreed  with  both  these  decisions. 
We  pa.ssed  the  Public  Works  bill  and  we 
set  aside  tlie  Banking  and  Currency  bill. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BLATNIK).  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  .  This  proposed 
rule  does  violence  to  the  rules  of  tiiis 
Hou.se,  I  think,  in  a  most  improper  man- 
ner. Almost  invariably  I  would  vote 
against  this  kind  of  rule  because.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  procedural  flaws  which  liave 
already  been  pointed  out,  I  think  there 
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are  Impoiiant  substantive  flaws.  A  vote 
against  the  rule  can  be  justified. 

But,  in  spite  of  those  flaws,  and  In 
spite  of  my  strong  feeling,  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  this  rule.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  choice.  We  are  not  going  to  get  a 
better  bill,  and  we  will  certainly  lose  a 
full  year  if  we  vote  down  this  rule. 

In  addition  to  the  flaws  in  this  bill, 
there  are  some  darn  good  featuies.  This 
bill  can  be  passed  and  it  can  be  signed. 
We  need  the  bill.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
nile  and  the  bill  so  that  we  may  begin 
the  pressing  priority  of  improving  our 
mass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Ml-.  HARSHA.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
Members  to  ask  themselves  this  ques- 
tion. Why  did  this  committee  bring  tliis 
bill  to  us  under  this  procedm'e,  denying 
us  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  will  under  any  phase  of  the 
bill  and  to  further  implement  this  rail- 
roading in  violation  of  the  rules?  Tliis 
blocks  the  conferees  from  even  offering 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  without  instructions.  We  are 
denying  thorn  even  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  legislative  process,  to 
work  our  will  to  defend  or  criticize  the 
bill  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

I  want  us  to  ask  when  we  \'ote,  why 
Is  this  procedure  being  u^ed? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyme). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  this  rule  and  of  this  bill.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
derson) pointed  out  a  little  earlier,  I 
did  oppose  the  earlier  bill  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency which  provided  for  operating  sub- 
sidies only  and  I  thank  him  for  credit- 
ing me  with  contributing  to  its  defeat. 
Later  the  House  passed  an  urban  mass 
tran.sit  bill  which  was  brought  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
not  too  much  different  from  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  and  wliich  I  sup- 
ported. That  is  one  reason  why  I  .support 
the  bill  before  us  now. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  urban  mass 
transportation  was  an  accepted  way  of 
life. 

But,  uitii  tlie  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile fueled  by  chenp  and  plentiful 
gasoline,  this  spelled  the  enc'  of  th,i  nickel 
trolley.  Today,  our  city  .streets  are  con- 
gested, our  air  is  polluted  by  the  fumes 
of  millions  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, and  gasoline  is  neither  cheap  nor 
plentiful.  The  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
made  a  vaUd  point  when  he  said  that 
there  is  indeed  a  ci-ying  need  for  well- 
developed  luban  mass  transportation 
systems.  The  bill  we  are  considering  pro- 
vides for  long-term,  effective  support  to 
allow  sound  development.  It  provides 
enough  money  to  get  the  job  done  while 
remaining  fiscally  sound. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  shculd  get  in 
a  quarrel  about  whether  an  m-ban  mass 
transit  bill  should  be  credited  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  or  the  Com- 


mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  We 
need  to  pass  a  bill  this  ye^r.  While  I, 
like  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  ,  oppose  operating  subsidies  in 
concept,  this  bill  does  give  us  a  choice 
between  operating  subsidies  and  capital 
needs  to  local  communities.  The  cities 
must  help  themselves  tlirough  matching 
funds.  It  does  not  impose  solutions  on 
those  communities  which  they  neither 
want  nor  can  use. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  me  that  suf- 
ficient safeguards  have  been  built  m  to 
insme  the  subsidies,  if  they  ai"e  used,  will 
improve  service.  This  is  a  bill  that  treats 
cities  faijiy  regardless  of  size  which  the 
operating  subsidies  bill  did  not  do.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  House  should 
•support  this  rule  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
e;-,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  points  I  would  make  here  today. 

Tlie  fir.-t  is  tliat  if  v.e  pass  this  bill,  wc 
are  simply  being  steamrollered  by  the 
Senate  with  a  bill  which  the  House  did 
not  work  its  will  upon.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  but  that  this  bill  was  not  be- 
fore us.  We  did  not  have  an  oppoi  tunity 
to  make  nmendments  to  it,  and  the  Hou.se 
has  not  worked  its  will  on  this  bill. 

If  we  pass  it,  we  are  being  steamroll- 
rred  by  the  Senate.  But,  if  we  defeat  this 
rule — if  we  defeiit  this  rule,  we  can  go  to 
conference  and  the  leadership  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  already 
indicated  tliat  they  are  prepared  to  go 
to  conference  to  get  a  mass  traiLsit  bill 
which  this  House  already  did  psss. 

To  those  members  who  say  that  we 
must  have  mass  transit,  those  Members 
who  say  that  we  cannot  afford  delays,  to 
Ihem  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  the 
House  that  is  causing  the  delays;  it  is 
Uie  Senate.  It  is  tlie  Senate  which  has 
refused — refused  to  go  to  conference  on 
tiie  bill  which  was  passed  by  tliis  Hou.se. 

Therefore,  I  say  defeat  this  rule,  and 
we  can  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
and  have  a  mass  transit  bill. 

The  last  point  I  would  make  is  that,  if 
any  Member  happens  to  be  from  rural 
America:  if  any  Member  happens  to  be 
ironi  rural  America,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  there  is  not  one  cent  in  tliis 
bill  which  is  assin-ed  to  rmal  America. 
This  bill,  contrary  to  the  bill  which  this 
Hou.se  passed  that  did  provide  funds  for 
ruial  America,  does  not  assure  one  penny 
to  rural  America. 

What  do  the  riual  Members  Uh))k  it 
is  going  to  be  like  when  they  try  to  get  a 
highway  bill  next  year  after  we  pass 
tliis  big  city  bill,  having  let  ourselves  be 
steamrollered  by  the  Senate?  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  nile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  various 
Members  speaking  here  t(xlay  say  they 
do  not  like  the  conference  report  or  the 
rule  but  they  will  vote  for  both.  They 
remind  me  of  the  foi-mer  Member  of 
Congress  who  said,  "I  am  a  man  of  the 


highest  principle,  but  I  always  keep  my 
principles  flexible." 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  under- 
.-^taiid  the  gentleman  to  say  that  it  does 
not  provide  a  single  penny  for  rural 
America? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  said  it  does  not  as- 
sure. The  language  in  there  is  permis- 
sive. 

If  tliere  is  anytliiug  which  I  think  we 
have  learned  in  this  House,  that  is  the 
enormous  difference  between  permissive 
language  and  assuring  funds  to  rural 
.'America. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Wliat  is  so  different  from 
it.e  7.9  as  it  relates  to  the  cities?  That 
is  not  mandatory  either. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Most  of  this  money  is 
assured  to  the  cities,  but  what  about  tlie 
bill  that  did  pass  this  House? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  am  talkhig  about  this 
bill  here,  not  what  passed. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Not  one  cent  assured 
for  rural  America,  and  if  you  are  from 
rural  America,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  pay  special  attention  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sptak- 
II-.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlein*>n 
from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Veysey). 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldhig  to  me,  and  I  take  this  time 
ior  the  purpose  of  posing  two  questions 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
.-ubcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ne*' 
Jersey  ( Mi-.  Minish  ) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  ina-^s  transit 
-stiike.  which  completely  shut  down  the 
southern  California  rapid  transit  dis- 
trict, for  almo.st  10  weeks,  was  fiaallv 
.spttled. 

During  the  shutdown,  650,000  dnily 
riders  were  forced  to  clog  the  freeways, 
burning  scarce  gasoline  and  polluting 
om-  air.  During  this  period  of  inconveni- 
(-nce.  taxpayei-s  noted  that  local.  State, 
.\nd  Federal  revenue  sharing  funds  con- 
tinued to  be  received  by  the  district,  al- 
though no  transportation  was  provided. 

This  conference  report  that  we  are 
debating  today  will  be  mcluding  Federal 
operating  subsidies,  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  am  gravely  concerned  tiiat  the  tax- 
payers should  be  a.ssured  that  theu-  Lax 
dollars  will  indeed  produce  t  ran  si.-; 
.service. 

I  notice  that  this  reiiort  does  not  spe- 
liticaUy  address  itself  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  transit  system  should 
be  entitled  to  Federal  fmids  if,  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  services  are  not  pro- 
vided. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Mjnish)  . 

Under  section  5(d)  <2).  authority  is 
given  to  the  Secretary  to  "issue  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ad- 
minister this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (e) ". 
May  I  a.sk  the  Chairman  the  following 
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questions:  Is  it  the  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gi'ess  to  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  cease  operating  subsidies  to  a  mass 
transit  system  if  such  system,  for  any 
reason,  doss  not  provide  the  services? 

Mr.   MINISH.   Mr.   Speaicer,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MINISH.  That  is  entirely  up  to  the 
Secretary.  It  is  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Exploring  the  matter 
further,  then,  the  second  question  is: 
Would  it  be  the  intent  that  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
should  provide  that  unless  these  services 
were  furnished  there  would  not  be 
operating  subsidies? 

Mr.  MINISH.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  assurance  that  we  might  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  tax- 
payer dollars  being  disbursed  In  operat- 
ing subsidies  and  falling  to  provide 
transportation  services? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  have  complete  faith  In 
the  Secretary  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
using  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think, 
being  fairly  sensitive  to  urban  mass 
transit,  that  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion of  holding  any  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  mass  transit  systems  if 
there  is  not  a  system  in  being,  operating, 
I  would  presume,  and  no  planning  to  au- 
thorize the  fund,  that  they  would  not  be 
funded. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  clarification  and  assurance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  thing  that  was 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
a  minute  ago.  The  waiver  in  this  con- 
nection is  not  a  waiver  of  all  points  of 
order.  It  Is  merely  a  waiver  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  3  of  rule  XXVIII; 
in  other  words,  because  the  legislation 
before  us,  8.  386.  goes  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  conference,  but  It  is  not  an  unlim- 
ited waiver  of  all  points  of  order. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that,  given 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  request 
of  the  President  for  a  bill  before  we  ad- 
journ this  session  of  Congress,  the  Mem- 
bers  will  join  me  in  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  can  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  Members  of 
the  House  were  disturbed  and  irritated 
by  the  nongermane  amendments  which 
the  Senate  puts  on  measures  sent  to  the 
House,  whether  by  way  of  conference  re- 
ports or  bills.  They  have  no  rule  of  ger- 
maneness in  the  Senate.  I  thought  we 
were  irritated  and  opposed  to  such  pro- 
cedures but  evidently  that  was  just  so 
much  talk. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time   to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rl^e  in 


support  of  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port on  urban  mass  transit,  which  will 
provide  $11.8  billion  in  mass  transit  con- 
struction and  operating  assistance  over 
a  6-year  period,  and  which  is  desperately 
needed  by  our  major  urban  areas. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  is  the 
only  bill,  the  only  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion we  can  approve  before  the  end  of 
this  Congress. 

We  owe  it  to  our  urban  constituents  to 
give  them  this  vitally  needed  assistance 
in  order  to  meet  current  operating  defi- 
cits and  to  meet  the  challenge  of  In- 
creased auto  congestion  and  pollution  in 
our  major  cities.  We  cannot  wait  any 
longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  procedural  difficulties  which  have 
existed  In  trj-ing  to  adopt  an  urban  mass 
transit  bill  in  this  Congress.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  under  the  new  Bolling- 
Hansen  reforms  this  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tional squabble  will  not  reoccur. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee  have  done 
their  part.  They  have  labored  arduously 
on  a  bill  of  this  type,  and  that  bill  passed 
the  House,  but  they  failed  to  get  action 
in  the  Senate. 

I  did  everj'thlng  on  my  part  to  try  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  I  talked  to  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  I 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  at  one  time  I  thought  I 
had  in  effect  a  compromise  whereby  both 
the  legislation  that  Is  pending  today  and 
the  legislation  that  had  been  adopted  by 
this  House,  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  would  have 
a  joint  action  in  the  Senate,  and  would 
result  in  some  kind  of  an  agreement  that 
both  parties  could  work  out  together.  I 
thought  we  had  it  resolved.  However,  it ' 
failed  in  the  ultimate. 

So  we  are  now  in  this  position:  Do  we 
get  mass  transit  at  all  this  year,  or  does 
it  fall  for  another  6  months? 

I  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  bill  from 
the  gentleman's  committee.  I  think  It  is 
an  excellent  bill,  and  I  would  like  today 
to  be  supporting  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
piece  of  mass  transit  legislation  that  we 
can  get  approved  at  this  time.  I  am  tak- 
ing the  well  to  ask  you  to  set  aside  your 
differences,  though  legitimate  and  un- 
derstandable, and  support  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  think  it  behooves  us  as 
Members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  not  to  go  home  without  pass- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  majority  leader  is  stating  in  effect 
that  we  in  the  House  will  have  to  abdi- 
cate our  position  on  every  proposition 
that  the  Senate  puts  forward. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
considering  the  mass  transit  bill,  was 
lacking  in  experience.  So  we  dispatched 
our  subcommittee  to  Boston,  to  New 
York,  to  Philadelphia,  to  Atlanta,  to  Chi- 
cago, to  San  Francisco,  and  to  Lo.s  An- 


geles in  order  to  tiy  to  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  and  of  the  method  by 
which  we  could  go  about  providing  a 
sound  and  a  sensible  bill. 

Mr.  OT'JEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
yield  further. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  that,  we  in  this  House  are 
ready  to  go  to  conference  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
yield  f uither.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
arguments  he  just  used  are  the  same 
arguments  I  used  when  I  spoke  with  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  They  are 
the  same  arguments  I  used  with  all  the 
members  of  both  committees  that  han- 
dled this  legislation,  the  Democratic 
Members,  and  the  Members  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  aisle. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman's 
committee;  I  want  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  both  committees  for  sticking  to 
your  giuis  that  we  must  have  urban 
mass  transit  legislation.  I  think  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committci  's  bill  is  excellent.  In 
my  mind.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
But  let  us  face  the  facts.  All  of  you,  on 
both  committees  did  it  alone  without 
any  help  from  the  administration,  which 
fought  you  tooth  and  nail,  supporting  a 
bill  which.  In  my  opinion,  was  inadequate 
and  underfinanced. 

We  would  have  had  an  urban  mass 
transit  bill  2  years  ago  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  imyielding  opposition  of  both 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations.  Fi- 
nally. 2  years  later  and  long  overdue, 
the  administration  has  come  around. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
Is  a  crisis  in  this  counti-y  regarding  mass 
transit  systems. 

I  think  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  well  as  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Democrats  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  Republicans  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  ought  to  stop  squab- 
bling in  this  particular  matter.  It  is  ur- 
gent, and  it  Is  necessary  legislation  to 
give  some  relief  to  local  communities 
which  are  trying  to  resolve  their  public 
transi»ortation  problems.  These  cities 
cannot  wait  until  the  94th  Congress.  I 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  rule,  and 
we  ought  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  revised 
conference  report  on  S.  386,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  would  provide  $11.8  billion  over 
6  years  for  mass  transit  construction  and 
operating  costs. 

The  conference  report  would  provide 
an  additional  $7.9  billion  for  the  capital 
grant  program  and  a  $3.9  billion  for  a 
new  program  of  optional  operating  or 
capital  grant  funds  on  a  formula  basis. 
Of  tlie  $7.9  billion  in  new  capital  grant 
authority,  $500  million  will  be  available 
to  communities  of  under  50,000  popula- 
tion. 

In  a  time  of  high  inflation,  it  is  iionic 
and  unconscionable  that  public  mass 
transit  Is  in  crisis.  This  bill  seeks  to  as- 
sist cities  and  towns  trying  to  maintain 
mass  transit  systems  with  current  fiscal 
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problems.  Up  to  one-half  of  the  $7.9 
billion  in  capital  grant  contract  authority 
contained  in  this  bill  may  also  be  used 
for  operating  assistance,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  recipient,  provided  that  these 
funds  are  repaid  with  State  or  local 
money  within  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  imirortant 
bill  to  the  millions  of  peodle  of  this 
country  who  use  mass  transit.  It  is  also 
important  to  the  people  in  the  House 
who  have  worked  hard  in  seeking  its  en- 
actment. The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  have  tlie  pleasure  of 
serving,  Mr.  Minish,  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  a  year  ago. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  being  raised  today. 
One  relates  to  the  question  of  inflation. 
I  appreciate  that  problem,  but  I  would 
.submi;fr  that  this  bill,  in  fact,  is  anti-in- 
flatiohai'y  in  that  it  will  help  to  main- 
tain transit  fares.  The  alternative  Is  to 
let  transit  fares  go  up — pushing  higher  a 
very  basic  cost  of  labor. 

I  remember  when  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) took  the  floor  last  j'car  and  urged 
that  we  help  rural  Americans  by  effec- 
tively reducing  the  price  of  methane  gas 
which  they  were  having  to  use  for  heat- 
ing. I  supported  him.  I  did  that  because 
I  am  a  national  legislator  as  is  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  cities 
across  the  countiy  ai'e  going  to  suffer. 
Some  may  say  this  is  a  big  city  bill.  That 
is  not  true.  The  fact  Is  that  the  mayor  of 
San  Diego,  a  Republican  mayor,  came 
before  our  committee  and  said  he  was  for 
this  bill.  Why?  Because  it  will  help  not 
only  a  city  which  has  subways  and  com- 
muter passenger  railroads  but  it  will  help 
also  the  cities  like  San  Diego  that  have 
buses. 

The  Senate  voted  64  to  17  on  Tuesday 
in  favor  of  this  conference  report,  and 
the  President  has  announced  support  for 
the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  rather  than  placing  mass  transit 
in  deeper  crisis  by  further  delay. 

So  what  I  am  saying  Is  we  must  put 
our  sectional  and  political  prejudices 
aside  and  we  have  to  legislate  on  what 
as  good  for  this  whole  country  and  its 
parts.  Is  it  important  that  we  help  agri- 
culture and  pass  a  bill  for  $13.5  billion? 
Yes,  It  is  important.  Is  it  important  that 
we  help  the  cities — small  and  large — of 
this  country  by  passing  a  bill  for  mass 
tmnsit?  Yes,  it  is  Important. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this  iiUe 
and  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 

the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tlie 
Sueaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
i)Pared  to  have  it. 

RECORDEn    VOTE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  wei-e — ayes  241,  noes  154. 
not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
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Abzus 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ill 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
BeU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Belaud 
BoUlns 
Brademas 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broj  hill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhllHp  McCloskey 
Carey,  N.Y.  McDade 


Hanley  Randall 

Hanna  Rangel 

Hansen,  Idaho  Rees 

Harrington  Regula 

Hawkins  Reld 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Reuss 

Heckler,  Mass.  Rhodes 
Heinz 


Helstoskl 

Hlllls 

Hi  n  Shaw 

llogan 

HoUfield 

Holtzmau 

Horton 

Howard 

Huugatc 

Hunt 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastennieier 

Kazcn 

Kemp 

King 

Kiuczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 


Carney,  Ohio 

Chamberlain 

Chisholra 

Clay 

Cohen 

CoUius.  ID. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domiuick  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
DIggs 
Dlngell 
Donoh'.ie 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 


McFall 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marazitl 

Martl.^,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Colif. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Minish 

Mink 


Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rosteukowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sohneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sisk 

SlttCK 

Smith,  lowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelnian 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tfaone 


Mlnsbal]^  Ohio  Thornton 

Mitchell,  Md.      Tiernan 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mo'akley 

MoUoban 

x'^oorbead. 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


Moss 


Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy,  111. 

Eilberg  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Esch  Murtha 

E/ans.  Colo.        Nedzi 

Fascell  Nelsen 

Fish  Nix 

Flood  Obey 

Flynt  O'Brien 

Ford  O'Hars 

Forsythe  O'NeUl 

Praser  Owens 

Prelinghuysen   Parrls 

Prenzel  Patten 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hnmllton 


Abdnor 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
BBfalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Powell,  Oliio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 
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Bennett 

BeviU 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 


To  well,  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vlgorito 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Ch&rles  H., 

calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  oa. 
Young,  m. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Burleson.  Tex. 
Biu-Iison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUier 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
I>8nlel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delleuback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 
Evius,  Teuu. 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Frey 

Proehlich 
Fulton 
Oibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
ooodliug 
Gray 
Gross 
Ovmter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamnier- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 


Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

.Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Aia. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpaddt-n 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MaUary 

Mann 

Mathis,  Ga 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

MUls 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 


Nichols 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Railsback 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

BouBselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Batterfleld 

Scberle 

Sbtister 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefield 

Studds 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Waggonuer 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  B.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING  -39 


Armstrong 

Bergland 

Boggs 

Brssco 

camp 

Clark 

Conable 

Crane 

Dulski 

Eshlemau 

Findley 

Foley 

Giaimo 


Grasso 

Griffiths 

Hansen,  Wabh. 

Hebert 

Hudnut 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lu]an 

Luken 

McCormack 

Mosher 


Patmau 

Poage 

Podell 

Rartck 

Riegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Sarbanes 

Sebellus 

Sikes 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Wyman 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Bergland. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mrs.  GrUHths. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Eebleman. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rl^le  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Mosher  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Sebellus  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (8.  386)  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpoitation 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
to  assure  adequate  commuter  service  in 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  pui-poses,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
.see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
3.  1974.) 

Mr.  MINISH  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  one-half  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  will 
be  recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  386,  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

As  you  and  many  of  the  Members 
know,  a  previous  conference  report  on 
this  bill  was  recommitted  in  July.  We 
are  now  bringing  before  you  a  revised 
and  expanded  report  which  enjoys  near 
unanimous  support  from  individuals  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  future 
of  our  urban  areas,  our  environment, 
and  our  energy  status. 

In  addition,  this  conference  report 
now  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
President  and  of  his  administration.  It 
lias  been  a  slow,  tortuous  process  during 
this  Congress  to  develop  legislation  that 
the  House  and  the  White  House  could 
accept  without  compromising  basic 
rrinclples.  but  in  the  form  of  S.  386,  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  wc  at  last  hi^ve  the 
^  vehicle  which  will  lead  the  way  to  im- 
•tproved  transit  service  for  all  sections  of 
our  Nation — the  cities,  the  suburb.s,  and 
rural  America  also. 

This  Is  a  good  bill,  Initiated  by  the 
needs  of  transit,  tempered  by  fiscal  re- 
straint and  threats  of  veto,  and  designed 
to  pass,  be  signed  into  law,  and  do  the 
job  it  was  intended  to  do — expeditiously 
and  sensibly. 

Althou?;h  the  process  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  reached  is  extraor- 
dinary, these  are  extraordinary  times, 
and  this  is  an  extraordinary  problem. 
The  final  product  presented  here  today 
is  of  exceptional  quality  in  that  it  re- 
flects the  interests  of  numerous  con- 
cerned groups.  This  is  the  real  test  of 
the  success  of  the  legislative  process. 

S.  336,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  short-term 
emergency  mass  transit  measure  de- 
signed to  provide  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Nation's  mass  transit  systems.  It 
still  Is.  However,  it  now  al?o  is  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
solution  of  our  country's  problems  In 
the  mass  transit  field. 

Two  months  ago,  the  conferees  on 
S.  386  held  an  unprecedented  joint  hear- 
ings in  an  effort  to  find  ways  of  improv- 
ing S.  386  so  tills  Congress  might  be 
able  to  pass  mass  transit  legislation 
before  adjournment. 


Witness  after  witness.  Including 
mayors.  Governors,  transit  industry,  and 
rniion  spokesmen,  appeared  before  us 
and  stressed  the  desperate  need  for  both 
a  short-term  and  a  long-term  approach 
to  mass  transit  legislation.  In  particular, 
the  administration  testified  that  they 
were  pleased  with  the  various  com- 
promises that  the  conference  committee 
had  proposed.  However,  the  administra- 
tion stated  that  our  bill  was  still  deficient 
in  one  critical  sense  and  they  would  sup- 
port only  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. 

When  the  Nation's  mayors,  industrial- 
ists, and  union  leaders  met  with  Presi- 
dent Ford  a  week  later,  they  received  the 
same  message — the  President  wanted  a 
long-term,  not  just  a  short-term,  bill. 

In  the  belief  that  this  Congress  should 
respond  to  the  plight  of  mass  transit 
across  the  country,  the  conference  went 
back  into  session  and,  hi  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  of  compromise  with  our 
new  President,  reported  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

The  conference  leport  amends  the 
Uiban  Mass  Tiansportation  Act  of  1964 
by  striking  $6.1  billion  and  Inserting 
$10,925  million.  Of  this  $3.1  bUlion  was 
obligated  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974;  $3  billion  is  previously  autiiorizcd 
authority.  Thus,  this  conference  report 
provides  $4,825  million  of  new  authority. 
Tills  provides  for  a  6-year  capital  pro- 
gram of  $7,825  million  available  for  obli- 
gations of  wliich  $500  million  will  be  re- 
served for  a  new  rural  public  transporta- 
tion capital  assistance  program.  By  com- 
bining the  existing  authority  and  the 
new  authority  hi  this  conference  report, 
approximately  $1.2  billion  on  the  average 
per  year  will  be  authorized  for  the  exist- 
ing capital  grant  program. 

Tlie  obligation  for  capital  fiscal  year 
1974  for  this  program  was  $1.2  billion 
and  the  estimate  for  1975  is  $1,350  bil- 
lion. Thus,  no  substantial  major  in- 
creases are  anticipated  in  the  existlfig 
capital  grant  program  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  stated  that  the  conference 
report  will  have  httle  or  no  budgetary 
impact  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  capital  grant  money  would  be  dis- 
tributed at  secretarial  discretion  on  and 
CO/20  Federal/local  share  basis. 

We  have  not  included  a  liquidation 
schedule  for  the  capital  grant  funds  and 
I  should  like  to  explain  our  rationale  In 
dropping  this  provision. 

Initially  under  the  mass  transit  pro- 
gram, the  liquidation  schedule  was  en- 
visioned as  a  method  of  program  control. 
However,  In  practice,  it  was  discovered 
there  was  wide  and  unpredictable  range 
between  the  time  of  obligation  and  the 
time  when  the  obligation  was  liquidated 
into  cash. 

The  billions  of  dollars  of  authorized 
contract  authority  i-equired  some  means 
of  control,  though.  Thus  OMB,  DOT,  and 
the  congressional  appropriations  com- 
mittees developed  the  concept  of  admin- 
istrative reservation  as  a  means  of  pro- 
gram control.  The  budget  contains  a 
sum  tliat  the  administration  declares  it 
intends  to  reserve — obligation — during 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Congress  acts  on 
this  proposed  level  and  is  free  to  accept, 
raise,  or  lower  the  amount. 


After  several  budget  appropriation 
cycles,  the  liquidation  schedule  has  be- 
come obsolete  as  a  control  mechanism 
and  its  elimination  is  requested  by  DOT. 
In  fact,  cash  liquidations  are  so  far  be- 
hind administrative  reservations  that 
the  schedules  provided  in  the  initial  $3.1 
billion  and  the  additional  $3  billion  in 
the  1973  legislation  are  in  no  waj'  a  limit 
on  the  program. 

In  addition,  under  the  new  budget  ap- 
propriation procedures,  such  schedules 
will  have  significance  for  2-year  periods. 
If,  under  these  procedures,  the  Congress 
wishes  to  use  a  liquidation  schedule  as 
an  additional  control  to  administrative 
reservations,  substantial  reductions 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  schedule. 
But,  this  should  be  done  only  after  ex- 
tensive review  of  reservation/liquidation 
relationships. 

The  other  major  section  of  om*  confer- 
ence report  establishes  a  new  formula 
grant  program  of  optional  operating  or 
capital  assistance  for  mass  transporta- 
tion. Tills  section  autliorizes  a  total  of 
$3,975  billion  over  6  years  and  eventually 
growing  to  $900  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Tills  multiple  purpose  of  these  funds 
and  the  development  levels  of  funding 
are  verj-  similar  to  the  formula  grant 
program  embodied  in  the  administra- 
tion's UTAP  proposal. 

One  of  the  bases  of  criticism  of  the 
original  S.  386  was  the  distribution 
formula.  ITie  use  of  revenue  passenger 
and  vehicle  miles  as  factors  In  the  for- 
mula were  criticized,  because  they  wei-a 
not  reliably  ascertainable  numbers  and 
were  potentially  susceptible  to  manipu- 
lation. Therefore,  the  conference  adopted 
the  factors  of  population  and  population 
weighted  by  density  that  are  based  upon 
the  1970  census  figures.  The  50-percent 
population  and  50  percent  populatior 
weighted  by  density  factor  formula  wa.s 
initially  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  urbanized  areas  of  over  200,000 
population,  a  designated  recipient  will 
be  selected  by  the  Governor,  local  offi- 
cials, and  ofiQcials  of  the  transportation 
authority.  In  any  case  In  which  a  State 
agency  is  responsible  under  State  law 
for  financing,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion, directly  by  lease,  contract,  or  other- 
wise public  transportation  services,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  .such  State 
agency  as  the  designated  recipient  to 
receive  and  dispense  funds  apportioned. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
tlie  State  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be  the  sole  designated  recipien* 
|pr  the  formula  grant  fundii  under  this 
•ovision. 

jn.  urbanized  areas  under  200,000  pon- 
ulltton,  the  State  likewise  will  be  the 
recWent.  The  selection  of  a  recipient  of 
the  lormula  grant  program  funds  Is  a 
difBcult  one  to  legislate.  For  tlie  past  10 
years  eligible  applicants  for  capital 
grants  have  been  States  and  local  publir 
bodies.  As  a  result  of  this  a  variety  of 
institutional  arrangements  have  evolved 
at  the  State  and  local  level  to  provide 
for  the  operating,  financing,  and  con- 
struction of  urban  mass  transit  systems. 
Therefore,  the  committee  chose  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  to  select  a  recipient. 
Under  tills  bill,  the  Governors,  respon- 
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slble  local  oflBclals,  and  publicly  owned 
operators  of  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices, operating  In  coordination  with  the 
metropolitan  planning  organization  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  as  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  metropolitan  trans- 
portation planning  function,  shall  desig- 
nate the  recipient  of  the  funds.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  more  than  one  re- 
cipient in  an  lu-banized  area.  We  envi- 
sion a  process  under  which  all  concerned 
parties  participating  in  the  planning 
process  will  concur  on  the  identity  of 
the  recipients. 

In  the  event  that  they  catmot  agree, 
the  Secretary  will,  of  course,  have  the 
authority  to  designate  a  recipient,  In 
order  to  allow  needed  fimds  to  flow  to 
the  area.  Where  a  statewide  or  regional 
agency  or  district  has  been  created  under 
State  laws  to  carry  out  the  financing, 
construction,  and  operation  of  public 
transportation  services,  that  agency  must 
be  a  recipient  of  funds.  Where,  in  other 
words.  State  laws  have  already  made  a 
choice  of  InstrumentaUtles  to  carry  out 
mass  transportation  services,  those 
choices  are  not  meant  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  new  legislation. 

The  apportioned  funds,  if  used  by  the 
Governor  or  designated  recipient  for 
capital  purposes,  shall  be  on  an  80-per- 
cent Federal  share.  Where  the  Governor 
or  designated  recipient  uses  these  funds 
to  pay  operating  expenses,  they  shall  be 
on  a  50-percent  share  basis. 

To  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this 
provision,  the  recipient  must  continue  to 
maintain  State  and  local  operating  and 
capital  funds,  and  the  transit  system 
must  maintain  other  revenues  such  as 
advertising,  concessions,  and  property 
leases.  This  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
visions Is  to  be  a  2 -year  average  of  the 
total  of  State  and  local  funds  used  to 
finance  operating  costs  and  other  non- 
fare  box  Income.  The  State  and  local  rev- 
enues Euid  other  incomes  can  be  used  as 
local  matching  share,  but  that  revenues 
gained  by  farebox  shall  not  be  eligible. 

Mass  transportation  systems  receiving 
assistance  under  this  provision  must 
charge  no  more  than  half -fares  to  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  during  non- 
peak  hours.  In  the  case  of  areas  served 
by  privately  owned  public  transportation 
systems,  the  applicant  will  be  the  Gov- 
ernor or  designated  who  by  lease  con- 
tract or  otherwise  shall  make  the  funds 
available  to  these  privately  owned  public 
transportation  systems. 

The  Governor  or  designated  recipient 
of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretaiy  for  his  approval  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
each  proposed  project  as  the  Secretary 
may  requh-e.  In  addition,  the  Governor 
or  the  designated  recipient  must  certify 
to  the  Secretary  that  he  has  conducted 
public  hearings  or  afforded  the  opportu- 
riity  for  such  hearings. 

There  is  one  other  provision  in  the  bill 
which,  wiiUe  It  will  not  increase  the 
spending  imder  the  bill  and  will  not  In- 
crease the  share  of  a  city,  does  deserve 
comment.  This  is  section  110,  alternate 
use  of  captal  grants. 

Under  this  provision,  up  to  one-half  of 
any  financial  assistance  provided  under 


the  discretionary  capital  grant  provisions 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  may  be  used,  at  the  option  of  the 
guarantee,  for  the  pasmient  of  operating 
expenses,  if  the  locality  agrees  to  pay 
this  amount  back  from  It^  own  sources 
within  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  present  energy 
situation  and  the  threat  of  a  renewed 
crisis  in  this  area,  the  need  for  mass 
transit  aid  has  become  ever  more  critical. 
Buses  and  rail  cars  consume  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  energy  that  a  private  automo- 
bile does,  yet  we  cannot  expect  the  com- 
muting public  to  reduce  significantly  Its 
use  of  private  cars  tf  we  do  not  provide 
suitable  alternative  sources  of  transpor- 
tation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  there  is  a 
great  national  stake  in  maintaining  and 
improving  oiu*  mass  transit  systems.  The 
issue  here  is  the  quality  of  life  afforded 
to  millions  of  our  citizens.  To  take  no 
action  at  this  point,  or  to  defer  action, 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  condone  further 
deterioration  of  our  environment,  our 
energy  status,  and  our  quality  of  life. 
This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 
Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  clear  and  lucid 
statement  on  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  work  he  has  done 
on  this  legislation.  Notwithstanding  my 
earlier  objection  to  the  procedure  under 
which  this  conference  report  was  brought 
to  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
agree  fully  with  the  gentleman  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  some  meaningful  legislation 
in  the  field  of  mass  transit. 

Notwithstanding  the  t&ct  that  I  object 
to  the  procedures,  I  will  suppwrt  the  con- 
ference report  at  this  time.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  differs  in  certain  respects 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  this  Is 
basically  a  good  bill.  It  embodies  many 
of  the  good  things  that  were  contained 
In  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  this  House. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey In  urging  support  at  this  point,  now 
that  we  have  resolved  the  question  of 
procedure  even  though  not  in  the  way  I 
would  have  preferred,  so  that  the  Nation 
may  have  the  benefits  of  this  needed 
legislation. 
Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penns3.'lvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill,  S.  386,  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
very  fine  presentation  here  and  the  good 
work  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  mass  transit  bill  has 
been  long  in  the  making.  Its  course 
through  the  Congress  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  the  resulting  efforts  of  the 
conferees,  particularly  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Job  Minish, 
Is  one  that  deserves  the  great  praise  by 
all  the  Members  of  the  Hoase. 


This  conference  report  provides  for  a 
6-year  $11.8  billion  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, both  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
throughout  this  country.  It  provides,  for 
the  first  time,  a  program  of  operating 
subsidies  for  public  transpoi-tation  sys- 
tems based  on  a  formula  allocation  which 
will  take  Into  consideration  population 
of  the  area  served  and  the  population 
density  of  the  area  served.  We  have  rec- 
ognized In  this  conference  report  that 
the  needs  of  public  transportation  are 
just  as  great  in  our  rural  commimlties, 
as  well  as  in  our  large  m-ban  areas,  and 
have  provided  some  $500  million  in  cap- 
ital grant  funds  for  communities  of  im- 
der 50,000  population. 

The  conference  report  provides  for 
$7.8  billion  In  funds  for  the  capital  grant 
program  which  will  be  lased  over  the  next 
6  years  to  assist  public  transportation 
systems  in  their  capital  requirements, 
and  would  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
some  $3.9  billion  In  funds  to  be  used 
for  either  capital  purposes  or  for  oper- 
ating subsidy.  The  Philadelphia  urban- 
ized area  over  the  6-year  period  would 
receive  imder  this  operating  subsidy 
funding  $131,291,000. 

iJOMG-tULUGZ  COMUITMKNTS 

We  realize  that  one  of  the  principal 
impediments  to  sound  mass  transit  de- 
velopment at  the  State  and  local  level 
has  been  the  absence  of  a  long-term, 
predictable  Federal  commitment.  This 
bill  will  rectify  that  In  two  ways:  It 
will  create  a  formula  grant  program  that 
will  make  available  a  stable,  steady 
stream  of  Federal  assistance;  and  it  will 
give  the  Secretary  authority  to  enter 
Into  long-term  multiyear  commitments 
for  major  capital  projects.  When  we 
enacted  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970  we  gave  the  Sec- 
retary contract  authority  expressly  so 
that  he  could  enter  Into  multferear  com- 
mitments; however,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons the  authority  has  never  been  used. 
In  this  legislation  we  reaflSrm  our  in- 
tention that  the  Secretary  should  enter 
into  such  commitments,  to  Insure  that 
the  funds  authorized  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  local  areas  on  a  steady,  re- 
liable basis.  Under  this  bill,  the  entire 
amount  of  new  authority  Is  available 
immediately  upon  p>assage  of  the  bill. 
While  we  understand  that  It  will  have 
to  be  budgeted  year  by  year,  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
deciding  to  fund  an  entire  major  project 
and  entering  into  a  contract  committing 
the  entire  Federal  share  of  the  project, 
to  become  available  over  a  perlo(3  of 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
recognizes  that  mban  mass  transporta- 
tion is  a  public  service  as  Important  a.-^ 
fire  and  police  protection,  and  that  both 
Federal  and  local  governments  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  the  fijianclal 
assistance  to  see  that  public  transporta- 
tion is  to  be  available  to  all.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill,  Mi*.  Speaker,  and  again 
salute  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  my  colleague  Joe  Minish, 
for  his  unstinting  and  persisting  efforts 
in  seeing  the  most  Important  domestic 
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piece  of  legislation  through  to  a  final 
victorious  conclusion. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ontleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
-vy  yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  this  problem  that  Is  so  crucial  at 
this  time  to  the  people  of  the  large  cities 
of  America  and.  In  fact,  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
oi  this  conference  report  to  accompany 
tlie  bill  S.  386.  Almost  eveiy  Member  of 
this  body  realizes  that  mass  transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  critical  needs  that 
our  Nation  is  facing  today. 

The  energy  crisis  and  our  efforts  to 
i^rovide  for  a  cleaner  environment  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  vital  necessity 
lor  improved  urban  mass  transportation 
systems. 

S.  386  provides  for  a  6-year  program 
for  a  funding  level  of  $11.8  billion  for 
Federal  assistance  to  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. While  I  believe  the  need 
across  the  Nation  requires  a  higher  fund- 
ing level,  I  recognize  that  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  significantly  great- 
er than  I  had  expected  to  be  enacted. 
The  most  important  provision  of  this  bill 
in  my  congressional  district  is  the  provi- 
sion contained  In  section  103  of  the  con- 
ference report,  which  provides  for  the 
first  time  for  a  program  of  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit  systems. 

The  subsidy  needs  of  our  large  transit 
systems  such  as  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority, are  at  a  point  now  that  miless 
the  Federal  Government  comes  to  the 
assistance  of  public  mass  transit  agen- 
cies, the  strong  possibility  exists  that  they 
could  no  longer  provide  this  essential 
transportation  service  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Chicago  area.  Under  the  operating 
subsidy  provision,  the  Chicago  uibanlzed 
area,  which  is  served  by  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  will  be  eligible,  over  a 
6-year  period,  for  $239,062,000,  to  be  used 
to  assist  the  CTA  in  meeting  its  large  an- 
nual deficits. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  authoriza- 
tions totaling  $7.9  billion  to  assist  transit 
systems  to  meet  their  capital  needs.  The 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  has  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  building  new  railway 
lines  to  meet  the  gi-owlng  needs  for  mass 
transportation  service,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  greatly  increased  capital  grant  fund- 
ing level  will  be  used  by  the  CTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transpoi-tatlon  Subcom- 
mittee. Joe  Minish.  who  has  persisted 
and  fought  against  all  odds  In  seeing 
this  most  important  bill  through.  With- 
out his  efforts,  we  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  voting  on  this  im- 
portant matter  today.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  ranking 
Repubhcan  of  the  subcommittee,  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Garry  Brown. 
who  along  with  Joe  Minish  fought  the 
long,  hard  battle  to  see  this  legislation  to 
\ictory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  commen- 
dation of  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jereey,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  He  has  been  faced  with  just  about 
all  the  adversity  one  could  imagine,  he 
went  through  many  frustrating  "dog 
days"  in  this  effort,  which  sometimes 
seemed  like  a  hopeless  venture.  It  Is  only 
through  his  leadership  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  that  we  reaeh  this  point 
today. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  unqualified  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  consider  its 
passage  today  will  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  accomplishments  of  this  or 
any  other  Congress,  for  It  will  insiu-e 
that  the  vitally  important  mass  tmnsit 
systems  of  our  Nation  will  not  succumb 
to  acute  fiscal  starvation  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  93d  Congress  has  already  etched  a 
place  in  history  through  its  earlier  work 
on  behalf  of  mass  transit  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  rely  on  it  for 
their  daily  well-being.  We  have  already 
been  successful  In  enacting  legislation 
wliich  tapped  the  previously  untouched 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  allowed  some 
$3  billion  to  be  used  for  mass  transit 
assistance. 

Yet  today's  bill  Is  even  more  signifi- 
cant for  it  also  represents  the  fulfillment 
of  a  2-year  dream  for  many  of  us  here 
today;  namely,  developing  legislation 
which  would  provide  Federal  funds 
which  could  be  used  to  assist  mass 
transit  systems  in  their  daily  operations. 
I  along  with  several  other  Members  in- 
troduced such  legislation  very  early  In 
the  93d  Congress. 

After  a  long  and  oftentimes  biulsin? 
legislative  battle  we  have  emerged  with 
this  legislation  today  which  will  provide 
$11.8  billion  over  6  years  for  operating 
and  capital  grants  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. I  would  be  less  than  candid  if 
I  were  to  say  that  I  am  totally  satis- 
fied with  the  final  figure.  It  admittedly 
represents  a  sizable  reduction  over  what 
I  feel  is  needed,  but  the  paramoimt 
concern  now  is  to  get  some  legislation 
passed  which  can  get  moneys  into  those 
mass  transit  systems  which  face  fiscal 
disaster  in  the  naBr  future. 

I  am  also  pjfeased  to  note  that  the 
legislation  conCalns  $40  million  over  the 
next  2  yearyfor  demonstration  projects 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  free  fare 
urban  Tnz.p,  transit  systems.  I  happen  to 
be  an  aroent  supporter  of  this  concept, 
and  hope!  it  is  given  serious  considera- 
tion by  Slates  and  localities  across  this 
Nation,  aiki  if  deemed  successful,  will  be 
adequately  funded  In  the  future. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
delegation  which  has  fought  so  hard  for 
the  passage  of  mass  transit  legislation,  I 
am  especially  gratified  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  is  virtually  certain  to  save 
the  35 -cent  bus  and  subway  fare  In  New 
York  City.  Under  the  bill  the  city  will 
be  able  to  receive  almost  85  percent  of 
the  Federal  funds  necessarj-  to  maintain 
the  fare  at  present  levels  and  prevent 
any  additional  financial  hardships  for 
millions  of  New  Yorkers. 

This  legislation  will  not  benefit  New 
York    exclusively.    Many    other    ma  lor 


cities  face  financial  problems  in  operat- 
ing their  mass  transit  systems,  and  thi5 
bill  will  be  important  to  them  as  well. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  will  benefit,  for  if 
we  are  able  to  develop  and  encourage 
more  people  to  utilize  mass  transit,  we 
will  be  taking  better  advantage  of  our 
available  energy  resources.  We  must 
strive  to  make  it  more  profitable  for  the 
Individual  commuter  to  use  mass  transit 
instead  of  the  automobile. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  history 
here  today.  We  are  establishing  a  prece- 
dent of  providing  local  and  State  mass 
transit  systems  with  Federal  aid  for  their 
operations.  On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Minish),  whose  im tiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  bill,  has  brought  us  to  this 
point  today. 

We  are  but  one  step  away  from  turn- 
ing this  bill  into  a  landmark  law.  The 
Senate  has  already  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved this  bill,  and  the  Pi-esidenfs  sig- 
nature is  almost  certain.  Therefore,  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  Americans  are  on  us 
this  afternoon  as  we  determine  the  fu- 
tm-e  of  this  bill  and  with  it  mass  transit. 
We  have  exhausted  the  words  on  this 
subject,  action  and  not  rhetoric  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  Insure  the  financial  future  of 
mass  transit.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  pump  in 
some  llfesaving  money  Into  oui  mass 
transit  systems  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    (Mi-. 

WiDNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  we  have  come  to  grips  with  final 
action  on  a  mass  transit  bill,  one  that  is 
very  meaningful  and  one  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  worked  on 
for  many  months.  I  believe  that  this  is 
going  to  achieve  final  passage. 

This  will  be  supported  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  when  they  realize  wliat 
is  contained  in  the  legislation,  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  approve  S.  386, 
wlilch  is  the  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1974  and  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  our  urbanized  population  in  an 
efficient  and  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  has  been 
around  the  hom  several  times  In  several 
forms  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  This 
time,  with  administration  support,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  worked  out  a  compromise 
which  forms  a  comprehensive  package 
of  over  $11  billion  addressed  to  the  needs 
of  mass  transit  across  the  country— not 
just  in  one  area,  but  across  the  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  very  much 
time.  All  that  can  be  said  has  been  said 
over  the  course  of  the  la.st  year.  But.  ir 
has  been  said  that  "politics  is  the  art  of 
the  possible"  and  in  this  bill  we  have 
what  appears  to  be  the  only  possible  as- 
sistance mess  transportation  can  expect 
this  year. 

I  want  to  help  raas.s  tiansit.  I  spon- 
sored the  original  Urban  Mass  Tran.';- 
portation  Act  and  have  .supported  sub- 
sequent increases  and  improvements  in 
transit  assistance.  I  voted  for  the  public 
works  transit  bill,  but  it  now  looks  like 
it  will  be  impossible  to  complete  Senate 
action  this  year.  Rother  than  let  maK 
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transit  die,  we  must  all  pull  together  be- 
hind legislation  which  the  administration 
supports  and  pass  vitally  needed  assist- 
ance for  a  very  Important  segment  of 
our  economy,  one  that  Is  faltering  badly 
now.  A  segment  which  helps  reduce  our 
dependence  on  petroleum  resources  and 
fights  pollution.  Do  we  need  smother 
gasoline  crisis  to  wake  us  up  to  the  criti- 
cal need  for  mass  transit?  Without  the 
shift  of  automobile  drivers  to  mass  tran- 
sit last  winter,  I  believe  our  gasoline  lines 
would  have  been  longer  and  our  supplies 
shorter.  We  must  not  permit  that  to 
happen  again,  and  viable  mass  transit 
facilities  are  vital  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  for  the  excellent 
work  he  did  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  pushing  on  and  on  against 
heavy  odds  to  see  that  final  legislation 
would  come  before  the  House  and  be 
enacted. 

I  would  like  also  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett) for  his  help  throughout  the  many 
months,  and  I  would  like  particularly  to 
compliment  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Gap.ry 
Brown)  who  was  very,  very  active  In 
leading  the  minority  forces  on  the  com- 
mittee tow  aid  the  final  bill  that  is  now 
before  us. 

Our  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNEY)  deserves  commendation  for 
his  hard  constructive  work.  He  faith- 
fully attended  the  meetings  and  made 
many  Important  contributions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  tims  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  work  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Bill 
WiDNALL,  who  Is  one  of  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  the  mass  transit  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately, he  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
next  session^ 

I  do  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  committee  that  we  appreciate  all 
the  help  and  the  work  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Bill  Widnall,  put 
into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
McIOjjney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  at  the 
end  of  what  has  been  a  long,  2-year  fight 
for  this  most  needed  legislation. 

One  of  the  things  tliat  disturbed  me 
so  much  was  that  as  Congress  sat  here 
in  its  jurisdictional  fights,  in  ita  rules 
fights,  and  in  its  problem  of  just  who 
was  going  to  handle  the  situation  of  mass 
transit,  tliat  our  Nation's  cities  \\ere  In 
crisis.  In  fact  we  had  come  befoie  us  in 
our  conference  committee  the  mayor  of 
almost  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States,  to  tell  us  of  the  dire  and  devas- 
tating consequences  faced  by  their  cities 
if  mass  transportation  were  to  coUap.se. 


We  had  an  administration  that  had 
been  violently  opposed  to  operating  sub- 
sidles  come  before  us  and  tell  us  that 
they  now  realized  that  they  were  a  neces- 
sity. In  fact,  because  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, as  we  have  so  often  argued  before 
on  this  floor,  you  must  have  the  system, 
you  must  have  a  clean  system,  you  must 
have  a  safe  modem  system  that  runs  on 
schedule  and  often  before  you  can  at- 
tract the  lidershlp  that  will  make  it  pay 
Its  way. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  compromise,  compromise  be- 
tv.een  a  bttl  passed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  compromise  with  the  Senate 
which,  in  many  ways,  it  seemed  to  me, 
obsti-ucted  the  will  of  this  House,  and 
compromise  with  the  administration. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ELAT>nK.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  compromise  on  a  Senate  bilL 
There  was  no  Senate  bill.  There  was  not 
at  that  time.  There  Is  not  now,  and  the 
answer  still  has  not  been  given  to  tlie 
question  of  how  we  can  have  a  confer- 
ence report,  when  there  is  no  Senate 
bill,  and  when  a  clear-cut  House  bill, 
that  has  been  debated  3  days  and 
amended  for  the  House  Floor,  has  been 
totally  Ignored. 

As  to  the  conference,  there  never  was 
a  conference.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man's views,  and  I  can  understand  his 
irritation,  but  I  think  that  the  point 
that  I  was  trying  to  make  very  clearly 
was  that  most  of  the  people  In  this  coun- 
try were  looking  to  our  leaders  In  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  and  were 
not  Interested  in  our  jurisdictional 
fights,  v;ere  not  Interested  in  what  was 
going  to  be  the  precedent  of  the  House 
but  were  very  clearly  stating  to  us,  as 
leaders  of  this  country,  that  we  could 
no  longer  exist  any  further — certainly 
not  until  next  year — without  a  bill  that 
would  solve  the  question  of  mass  trans- 
portation and  the  energy  crisis^  our 
major  cities,  and  in  fact  the  rest  of  our 
Nation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  bill  has  done 
that.  I,  of  course,  am  not  happy  with 
the  rale.  I  have  never  before  voted  for  a 
rule  that  did  the  things  that  this  rule 
does,  but  I  think  the  bill  is  badly  needed. 
I  have  supported  it.  I  have  sat  through 
hours  of  testimony  on  it. 

I  think  everybody  in  the  Nation  agi-ees 
that  we  cannot  wait,  and  I  would  ui-ge 
that  the  House  pass  the  bill  vrith.  an 
overv,'helming  majority. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just 
heai"d  that  a  great  battle  has  been  won; 
passage  of  this  $12  billion  bill  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long  fight,  and  every- 
thing is  lovely  and  tiie  goose  hangs  high. 

The  struggle  is  just  beginning  lor  the 
taxpayers  of  tliis  countiy,  for  tliey  will 
have  to  put  up  *.he  money  for  this  boon- 
doggle. 

I  thought  when  Congress  approved 
)    -enue  sharing  that  It  was  desisned  to 


take  care  of  just  such  situations  as  mass 
transit.  What  happened?  Why  should 
Congress  fleece  the  taxpayers  again,  and 
so  soon  after  the  passage  of  revenue 
.sharing? 

Where  Is  It  proposed  to  get  this  $12 
bllUon?  Is  It  proposed  to  start  the  print- 
ing presses  and  print  the  money?  I 
would  welcome  an  answer? 

I  thought  most  of  the  Members  had 
just  gone  through  election  campaigns  in 
which  Inflation  was  an  issue  and  in 
which  the  bankruptcy  of  the  UJS.  Ti-eas- 
ury  was  also  an  Issue.  Apparently  there 
were  no  lessons  learned  from  the  recent 
campaign. 

It  is  very  fine  to  help  balance  the  budg- 
ets of  the  big  cities  of  this  country  but 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is 
bankrupt  and  this  $12  billion  is  .another 
mortgage  plaster  on  all  our  citizens. 

I  am  surprised,  too,  at  this  late  stage 
In  the  fight  against  inflation,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ^would 
endorse  this  bill.  I  simply  do  not  imder- 
stand  how  he  proposes  to  fig^t  Inflation 
and  .'■Dew  out  $12  bilUon  for  this  purpose. 
I  wonder  If  the  municipalities  are  going 
to  tak3  this  money  and  lend  It  out  as 
some  of  them  did  their  revenue-sharing 
funds,  and  collect  interest  on  the  money 
that  they  were  handed  for  purposes  of 
doing  something  about  mass  transit  and 
other  problems. 

I  ask  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  if  tin.-! 
money  is  going  to  be  loaned  out  by  the 
municipahties  so  they  can  collect  Inter- 
est on  it  while  the  Federal  Government 
pays  interest  on  the  money  it  borrowed 
to  make  available  to  them? 

This  legislation  is  unjustified  by  any 
test  and  It  ought  to  be  defeated.  The 
Federal  Government  is  in  no  position  to 
as.sume  a  $12  billion  obligation  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion really  has  had  more  lives  than  the 
proverbial  cat  on  tlie  hot  tin  roof,  and 
due  note  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that, 
had  v.-e  not  had  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Joe  Minish,  pressing  and  push- 
ing and  keeping  this  constantly  before 
the  Congiess,  we  would  not  be  on  the 
verge  of  enaeting  this  legislation.  Legis- 
lation which  really  will  open  the  age  of 
mass  transit  for  this  country'.  ThLs  is  tlie 
em  of  mass  transit  coming  of  age  and  we 
all  owe  a  great  debt,  those  of  us — and 
that  includes  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  will,  I  am  sure,  on  final 
passage  vote  for  tliis  legislation,  to 
Chairman  Joseph  Minish.  ■^ 

I  think  that  after  all  the  arguments 
have  been  made — and  there  was  merit  to 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  jur- 
isdictional squabble — that  people  will 
conclude  that  the  substance  of  the  legis- 
lation is  more  important  than  juiisdic- 
tioual  disputes  and  tliat  is  tlie  heart  of  it. 
The  fact  is  that  when  this  legislatioii 
is  enacted,  as  I  trust  it  will  be  at  the  end 
of  tills  debate,  wc  are  committing  the 
caie  of  this  legislation  to  the  tender  and 
loving  care  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  because  they  will 
have  jurisdiction  in  Janusi-j  of  next  year. 
Ai)d  they  are  committed  to  expanding 
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and  extending  and  improving  mass  tran- 
sit legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  recall  too  man>' 
moments  in  this  Congress  wlien  I  felt  as 
pleased  as  I  feel  at  this  moment,  rising 
in  support  of  legislation  that  is  so  much 
needed  and  now  supported  by  some  of 
.'hose  who  had  not  supported  it  for  jurls- 
litctional  reasoixs  at  the  time  we  were 
discussing  the  rule. 

Just  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
repeat  that  we  are  in  the  age  of  mass 
transit.  The  automobile  has  strangled  the 
cities,  and  we  need  an  alternative  which 
is  mass  transit.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  possibility  of  taking  our  people 
out  of  their  cars  and  into  the  subway 
vehicles  and  buses  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  should  like  to  commend  the  entire 
leadership  of  this  House  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  working  out  the  problems 
tliat  have  brought  us  to  the  place  where 
we  can  do  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  heard  the  American  people  con- 
cerned about  inflation,  but  I  also  heard 
them  concerned  about  recession.  I  think 
If  there  is  any  one  piece  of  legislation 
that  can  meet  the  problems  of  both  in- 
flation and  recession,  this  Is  it. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  recent 
inflation  is  the  increased  price  of  oil.  We 
will  pay  out  some  $80  bilUon  of  revenue 
in  the  coming  year  to  the  oil-producing 
nations  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  when  we  develop  a  mass 
transit  system,  we  will  in  fact  diminish 
the  need  for  oil  in  this  country,  and  use 
that  oil  that  we  get  much  more  pro- 
ductively. 

The  other  thmg  I  want  to  say  is  that 
in  our  district  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  we 
are  already  under  a  Federal  commitment 
for  a  $2  billion  mass  transit  system,  what 
we  found  is  that  the  $2  bilUon  of  Federal 
money  which  is  promised  over  the  next 
10  years  has  ah-eady  merited  some  $5 
billion  in  private  capital  coming  into  the 
city,  and  that  $5  billion  of  private  capital 
has  kept  our  city  with  a  much  lower  un- 
employment rate,  which  means  that  we 
do  not  need  the  Federal  Jobs  program 
nearly  as  badly  as  some  cities.  But  it 
also  has  meant  that  we  have  a  thriving 
tax  base  and  that  that  tax  base  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral revenues.  We  cannot  stop  hiflation 
and  a  recession  if  we  do  not  have  Ameri- 
can people  working,  paying  taxes,  and 
putting  money  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  that  this  bill  meets  some  of  the 
problems  of  both  inflation  and  recession, 
and  I  think  for  once  the  leadership  of 
this  House,  especially  that  of  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  and  the  executive  branch 
working  together,  have  resolved  some  of 
these  jurisdictional  disputes  and  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  needs  and  the 
will  of  the  American  people  to  be  served. 
I,  for  one,  am  grateful. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Guoe). 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 


conference  report  on  S.  386,  the  "Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974."  This  measure,  which  pro- 
vides a  total  of  over  $12  billion  over  the 
next  6  years  for  assistance  to  public 
mass  transportation  systems,  is  obvi- 
ously needed  desperately'.  Wliile  it  is  not 
as  much  money  as  I  and  many  others 
had  pushed,  it  is  nevertheless  a  signlfl- 
cant  step  forward  in  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  meet  transportation  needs.  The 
bill  provides  $7.8  billion  for  a  capital 
grants  program,  and  nearly  $4  billion  for 
operating  subsidies. 

Cities  across  America  are  discovering 
that  the  people  are  demanding  more  and 
better  public  transportation.  Cities  are 
also  discovering  that  they  cannot,  on 
their  own,  supply  the  kind  of  transporta- 
tion services  which  can  make  an  impact 
in  terms  of  cleaner  air  and  fuel  economy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Congress 
finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  on  this  legislation.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
that  more  funds  could  not  be  included, 
for  surely  the  needs  are  greater  than  the 
ability  of  this  legislation  to  meet  them. 

Despite  all  of  these  problems,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  put  aside  for  a 
moment  such  considex-ation  as  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees,  and  take  a  hard  look  at  our  coun- 
try's transportation  needs.  Consider  for 
a  moment  that,  if  this  measure  is  not  ap- 
proved, there  will  be  no  mass  transit  bill 
in  this  Congress.  If  we  do  not  act  favor- 
ably, we  will  have  failed  to  meet  and 
help  solve  a  serious  problem. 

Let  us  at  least  make  a  beginning  today. 
I  intend  to  support  this  bill,  despite  the 
fact  that  It  is  not  all  I  had  hoped  and 
worked  for.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  you  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
mmutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
nik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rarely 
speak  in  the  well  of  the  House,  but  I  have 
never  felt  so  deeply  about  anything  as  I 
do  this  afternoon. 

There  is  not  one  bit  of  reason  why  the 
Senate  could  not  have  passed  a  clear- 
cut  bill,  clearly  reflecting  the  will  of  that 
body,  since  they  have  had  one  House  bill 
since  last  August,  3 '/a  months.  I  guaran- 
tee my  colleagues  that  our  Public  Works 
Committee  membership,  the  Republicans 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  on  down,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones),  who 
did  so  much  work,  would  have  worked 
with  the  other  body,  and  bent  over  back- 
wards to  include  the  best  of  House  and 
Senate  bills  and  come  in  with  a  better 
bill.  We  could  have  passed  that  confer- 
ence report  within  1  hour  on  the  floor, 
with  no  confusion. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  jurisdiction.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jei-sey  (Mr.  Minish),  but  I 
must  speak  out.  While  the  other  body 
was  held  up  by  one  man's  dictates,  know- 
ing that  their  actions  would  be  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  proper 
business  of  that  committee — the  Nation's 
economy — has  spiraled  downward  v.1th 
no  effort  whatsoever  to  control  it. 
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We  cannot  even  control  the  price  of 
sugar,  for  God's  sake. 

The  biggest  issue  before  this  country  is 
inflation.  We  have  great  problems  with 
our  banks,  our  financial  situation  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  with  our  currency.  The 
world  monetai-y  system  is  in  chaos.  The 
yen  is  floating.  Tlie  dollar  goes  up  and 
down  like  a  yo-yo.  The  stock  market  goes 
up  and  down  all  the  time.  Yet  there  has 
been  no  legislation  for  Congress  to  act 
upon — because  those  chaiged  with  that 
responsibility  have  been  preoccupied 
with  mass  transit.  This  body  should  have 
been  working  night  and  day  on  legisla- 
tion addiessing  these  vexing  problems  of 
our  Nation.  I  would  gladly  have  given  my 
support  to  solving  those  problems;  but  I 
will  have  no  part  in  this  highly  question- 
able procedure  and  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson*  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  386.  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

This  measure.  I  feel,  is  a  major  victory 
for  the  urban  areas  of  our  country — but 
especially,  those  areas  which  have  not 
received  their  fair  share  of  tiansit  funds 
in  the  past. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  mider  tlie  stiong  and  pro- 
gi-essive  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
John  Blatnik,  and  our  ranking  member, 
Bob  Jones,  thoroughly  Investigated  tlie 
transit  needs  of  our  countrj*.  with  hear- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  we  found 
tliat  Federal  transit  moneys  were  being 
funneled  into  only  a  few,  select  urban 
areas.  We  found  tliat  snice  the  beginning 
of  the  transit  program  72  percent  of 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admuiistra- 
tlon  grants  were  going  to  only  nine 
cities,  while  other  areas — with  transpor- 
tation problems  equally  severe,  were  vir- 
tually neglected.  For  example,  since  1964, 
the  begimilng  of  the  Federal  transit  pro- 
gram, the  Los  Angeles  area— with  the 
worse  smog  problem  In  the  Nation,  with 
traffic  congestion  as  bad  as  any  city- 
received  only  $39  million  in  Federal  mass 
transit  grants. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  we  devised  a 
method  of  assuring  proper  transit  fund- 
ing to  all  urban  areas — not  just  a  select 
few — and  the  House  adopted  that  long- 
range  program  allocating  over  $11  bil- 
lion through  the  next  6  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  also  working  on  a  transit 
proposal;  but  rather  than  allocate  ade- 
quate funds  to  areas  which  were  previ- 
ously neglected,  they  devised  a  formula 
allocating  funds  based  on  current  transit 
usage — thus  favoring  that  handful  of 
cities  which  had  been  reaping  the  lion's 
share  of  transit  grants  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program.  For  example,  un- 
der the  first  conference  report  on  S. 
386 — adopted  by  the  conferees  last  Feb- 
ruary— the  Los  Angeles  area  would  have 
received  only  5  percent  of  the  $800  mil- 
lion authorized,  while  the  New  York  aiea 
would  have  received  25.2  percent  of  the 
funds. 

But  thanks  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee— especially  Mr.   Jones — this  in- 
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equity  wa,s  pointed  out,  and  th-;  House 
rejected  that  conference  report  on  July 
30,  1974. 

And.  now,  the  Banking  and  CmTency 
Committee  and  the  Senate  counterparts 
liave  gotten  away  from  the  notion  that 
I  lass  transit  is  only  a  problem  affecting 
a  handful  of  cities.  Now,  and  the  credit 
should  go  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  conferees  have  adopted  a  formula 
based  on  population  and  density — a  for- 
mula that  allows  other  cities,  which  have 
for  too  long  been  neglected,  to  build  or 
construct  mass  transit  systems.  Now,  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  a  long-term 
bill — covering  6  years — that  allocates 
$11.8  bilUon  for  both  operating  expenses 
and  capital  outlay — to  a  great  extent 
what  we  in  the  Public  Works  Conunittee 
have  been  advocating. 

As  a  result,  the  conferees  have  agi'eed 
to  a  much  improved  version  of  transit  as- 
sistance; they  have  taken  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  incorporated  them  into  this 
conference  report;  and  they  have  given 
us  a  transit  program  which  is  equitable 
to  all  areas  of  the  country. 

I  support  this  measure,  and  I  want  to 
again  commend  Mr.  Blatnik  and  Mr. 
Jones  for  their  unparalleled  outstanding 
work  on  mass  transit  legislation — with- 
out their  vigorous  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
the  neglected  areas  of  our  country — we 
would  have  no  balanced  transit  bill 
today.  Without  their  program  designed 
to  help  all  urban  areas —  the  forerunner 
of  this  conference  report — we  would 
either  have  no  transit  proposal,  or  we 
would  have  one  which  continued  to  send 
72  percent  of  Federal  transit  funds  to 
only  9  cities;  without  their  th-eless  work, 
the  Los  Angeles  area  would  continue  to 
receive  only  "peanuts"  in  transit  aid,  in- 
stesid  of  the  $316  million  hi  formula 
grants  and  an  estimated  additional  $900 
million  in  gi-ants  from  the  Secretary,  as 
proposed  under  this  conference  report. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  which  will  help 
our  cities  construct  and  operate  rapid 
transit  systems. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 

Uie  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 

Abzuc)  such  time  as  she  may  consume. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 

tills  conference  report. 

Approval  of  this  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion will  be  welcomed  by  all  of  us  who 
have  sought  for  so  long  to  get  a  signifi- 
cant Federal  commitment  to  public  mass 
transportation. 

This  commitment  to  aid  and  expand 
existing  mass  transit  systems  and  de- 
velop new  ones  is  an  essential  higredient 
of  a  rational  Federal  poUcy  on  energy 
use,  economic  development  in  the  large 
urban  areas  as  well  as  rural  areas,  and 
protection  of  the  environment.  It  is 
needed  as  a  response  to  human  needs  and 
to  human  rights. 

This  bill  represents  a  commitment  to- 
\\ard  the  principle  of  operating  subsi- 
dies and  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
liigliway  spending  is  the  most  expensive 
w  ay  to  move  the  least  number  of  people, 
at  a  terrible  price  to  masses  of  our  citi- 
zens, tiie  viability  of  our  cities,  and  the 
qtiality  of  our  enviromnent. 

Incrensed  nias.s   transit   a.s.si.staiirp   is 


needed  not  just  as  a  poUtical  response, 
but  as  an  urgent  initiative.  It  Is  needed 
not  just  to  prevent  long  lines  at  the  gas 
stations  but  for  the  positive  good  that  it 
can  create. 

Transportation  affects  every  segment 
of  our  economy  and  our  lives.  It  affects 
where  people  work  and  what  kind  of  jobs 
they  can  get.  For  the  earless  poor,  it 
means  vei-y  basically  the  right  to  work 
because  without  pubUc  transit  they  can- 
not get  to  their  jobs.  In  rural  areas,  the 
complete  absence  of  transit  services 
means  that  the  poor  cannot  have  access 
to  health  clinics,  educational  opportu- 
nities and  jobs.  In  the  cities,  it  means 
that  low-income  gioups.  the  handi- 
capped, the  elderly,  and  the  young,  all 
those  who  are  transit  dependent,  cannot 
enjoy  the  quality  of  life  shared  by  those 
who  drive.  In  tlie  cities,  too,  the  existence 
of  highways  alone,  without  comparable 
mass  transit  facilities,  serves  as  a  divid- 
ing line  dictating  housing  patterns,  cre- 
ating ethnic  concentrations  and  prevent- 
ing social  mobility. 

Enactment  of  this  6-year,  $11.8  billion 
legislation  will  not,  of  course,  produce 
an  immediate  shift  to  reliance  on  mass 
transit  facilities  or  even  provide  a  sig- 
nificant transformation  of  mass  transit 
facilities  that  have  been  so  long  ne- 
r:lected.  It  represents,  however,  an  Im- 
portant beginning. 

Residents  of  New  York  look  to  it  for 
Immediate  relief  from  the  threat  of  an 
increase  m  the  35-cent  subway  and  bus 
fare,  an  increase  that  would  place  an  im- 
possible burden  on  working  people  and 
the  unemployed  who  are  trying  to  cope 
with  Inflation  and  recession. 

This  bill  is  expected  to  provide  $170 
million  of  the  $200  million  in  operating 
subsidies  sought  by  New  York  City  for 
this  fiscal  year  to  maintahi  the  fare  at 
its  present  level.  It  would  also  provide 
the  city  with  $125  million  for  capital  ex- 
penditm-es  in  the  same  period. 

It  will  now  be  up  to  the  new  Carey 
administration  of  New  York  State  and 
the  Beame  administration  in  New  York 
City  to  provide  the  additional  funds  to 
hold  the  fare  at  35  cents,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  will  make  every  effort  to 
do  so.  If  it  is  necessary  to  place  tolls  on 
bridges  within  New  York  City  to  raise 
the  additional  funds,  then  this  should 
be  done,  but  under  no  circumstances  can 
the  people  of  New  York  City  afford  to 
pay  any  more  money  for  the  basic  neces- 
sity of  transportation.  I  also  support  the 
proposal  by  Governor  Byrne  of  New  J«- 
sey  for  an  independent  hivestigation  in^ 
the  finances  and  operations  of  the  New 
York  Port  Authority,  which  should  be 
using  its  huge  reserves  to  subsidize  and 
develop  mass  transit  hnes  within  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area. 

Altliough  I  am  supporting  and  voting 
for  S.  386, 1  must  express  my  deep  regret 
at  the  highly  unusual  procediu-e  that  has 
developed  in  connection  with  mass  tran- 
sit legislation  and  the  totally  minecessary 
bypassing  of  the  $11  billion  mass  transit 
bill  approved  earlier  by  this  House.  It  is 
most  mifortmiate,  particularly  since 
there  is  no  reasonable  explanation  for 
the  refusal  of  Senate  sponsors  of  this 
bill  to  go  to  conference  with  members 
of  the  Hou.se  Public  Works  Committee, 
or  for  the  House  spon.sovs  to  urge  It. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  was  charged  witii 
the  task  of  producing  a  transit  bill.  The 
committee  discharged  that  task  by  hold- 
ing unprecedented  nationwide  hearings 
and  6  weeks  of  hearings  in  Washington. 
Rural  members  of  my  committee  even 
shared  with  me  the  dubious  pleasure  of 
riding  in  a  New  York  subway  morning 
rush  hour,  an  experience  which  they  t«ll 
me  was  both  unforgettable  and  inde- 
scribable. 

In  my  judgment,  the  public  works  bill 
addressed  every  aspect  of  the  mass  tran- 
sit dilemma  and  was  a  good,  long-range, 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  did  not  agree  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill,  just  as  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which,  in  my  view,  is  a  considerably 
weaker  piece  of  legislation.  I  regret  that 
we  lost  the  opportunity  to  reconcile  in 
conference  the  differences  between  the.se 
two  bills  and  that  we  could  not  adopt  the 
best  features  of  both. 

I  believe  the  House  bill  was  more  ad- 
vantageous because  of  its  provisions  on 
declared  mandatory,  soft  matching,  tech- 
nological advances,  its  flexible  formula 
approach,  and  its  criteria  as  to  discre- 
tionary grants  and  other  measures.  The 
Senate  bill  is  especially  weak  in  that  it 
does  not  mandate  allocation  of  capital 
funds,  and  some  urban  areas  may  find 
their  expectations  unfulfilled. 

The  Senate  bill  also  employs  a  gimmick 
for  meeting  New  York  City's  immediate 
needs  for  operating  subsidies.  S.  386  basi- 
cally provides  only  $40  million  In  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  our  city,  far  less  than 
was  provided  in  the  House  bill.  Under  an 
amendment  approved  as  part  of  Senate 
enactment  of  the  bill,  however,  the  city 
can  apply  half  of  a  $250  milUon  capital 
grant  to  operating  expenses  for  the  cm*- 
rent  fiscal  year.  The  problem  with  this 
is  that  it  means  a  lo.ss  In  urgently  needed 
capital  funds  for  New  York  City  and  the 
borrowed  capiial  funds  will  have  to  be 
repaid.  Thus,  this  Is  only  a  1-year  solu- 
tion to  New  York  City's  perennial  operat- 
ing deficit.  The  problem  will  have  to  be 
faced  agahi  next  year,  and  it  will  be 
even  more  severe. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  this  bill  is 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  at  the  moment, 
and  time  is  running  out.  The  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  have  total 
jurisdiction  over  all  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion in  the  94th  Congress,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  remedy  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  not  been  faced 
adequately  in  the  Senate-approved  bill. 
I  vote  for  this  measure  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  essential  for  mass  transit  systems 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  pledge  to 
continue  to  work  hard  next  year  for  a 
more  adequate  Federal  program  of  aid  for 
public  transportation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  insert  i)i  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times : 
No  Transit  Bailout 
Tlie  overwhelming  64-to-17  vote  for  a  six- 
year  $ll.8-binion  nuiss  trau-sit  bill  in  the 
.Senate  ccuclusively  demonstrates  that  the 
co)i.st,ltijency  for  Increased  Federal  aid  for 
public  transportation  Is  nationwide  and  not 
just  couflued  to  New  York  and  a  few  other 
large  cities.  That  message  and  tlie  sense  of 
urgency  it  couve>;s  was  apparently  not  lost 
on  the  Hoti-^e  Rnleo  Commli  *:<?«,  which,  after 
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stiUllng  for  months,  cleared  companion  leg- 
islation yesterday. 

No  one,  especially  New  Torkcrs.  should  be 
under  illusions  about  what  the  Senate  bill 
contains,  however.  It  does  not  represent  the 
massive  new  Federal  commitment  to  mass 
transit  tliat  would  be  the  logical  response  to 
the  nation's  energy  and  environmental  crises. 
In  these  terms,  the  bill's  provisions  are,  as 
Senator  Welcker  of  Connecticut  observed, 
"totally  inadequate." 

Despite  expectations  voiced  by  Mayor 
Beame  and  his  aides,  the  measure  does  not 
offer  any  real  bailout  for  this  city's  en- 
dangered 35-cent  fare.  Transit  ofBclals  re- 
cently estimated  that  $252  million  in  Federal 
a.sststance  will  be  needed  next  year  to  save 
the  fare.  This  bUl  would  provide  about  »40 
million  in  operating  Bubsldles.  less  than  any 
of  the  other  transit  proposals  that  have 
been  buileted  around  Congress  for  the  past 
year. 

City  Hall  argues  that  the  rcmaliiiug  gap 
could  be  substantially  closed  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  introduced 
by  Mayor  Beame  and  city  legislators,  that 
would  enable  the  city  to  apply  half  of  a  (250- 
mllllon  capital  grant  to  operating  expenses. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  doesn't  appear 
to  offer  nearly  enough,  there  are  tno  basic 
problems  with  this  fl.scal  slelght-of-hand: 
The  city  needs  all  the  capital  funds  it  csn 
get  to  continue  construction  on  the  already 
delayed  Second  Avenwe  Subway  and,  even 
more  urgently,  to  make  the  dilapidated  exist- 
ing system  safe  and  rideable.  It  won't  help 
much  to  save  the  fare  on  a  system  so  noisome 
that  growing  numbers  of  New  Yorkers  wdn't 
ride  It  at  any  price.    *» 

The  $125-mJlllon  imnsfer  of  cppltal  funds 
to  operations  is  a  one-shot  deal.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  the  following  year,  when  the  city's 
transit  deficit  Is  expected  to  be  higher  than 
ever.  FXirthermore,  the  borrowed  capital 
money  will  have  to  be  repaid  by  the  city  one 
yeor  later.  Wher\\viU  the  money  come  from? 
Will  Mayor  Beanie  resort  once  again  to 
borrowing  to  pay  off  cvirrent  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  subways,  thu-s  increasing  the  already 
heavy  burden  of  debt  service?  That  siu-ely  is 
the  road  to  insolvency. 

The  Senate  transit  bUl  is  certainly  better 
than  none  at  all.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  this  jrear  from  a  lame- 
diick  Congress.  But  this  ieglslation  cannot 
solve  the  city's  fare  problem  In  any  fiscally 
responsible  way. 


November  21,  1974, 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1974,  a  measure  which  will  funnel  vital 
Federal  funds  to  the  Nation's  hard- 
pressed  mass  transit  systems.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  pending  busine.ss  In  one 
form  or  another  for  more  than  a  year 
now,  a  year  in  which  several  big-city 
transit  systems  have  come  close  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  in  which  virtvially  no  new 
public  transportation  s^'stems  have  been 
started  for  lack  of  funding. 

I  urge  the  immediate  approval  of  the 
conference  report  as  one  of  the  most 
signiflcant  measui-es  we  will  have  before 
us  in  this  Conrres?.  The  $4.8  billion  in 
new  authority  for  capital  grants  will  at 
layt  enablo  urbanized  areas  without  pub- 
lic mass  transit  to  begin  planning  for 
new  systems,  as  well  as  make  it  possible 
to  make  overdue  improvements  in  exist- 
ing systems.  The  $4  billion  in  formula 
grants  will  give  local  units  of  f^overn- 
ment  the  flexibility  they  need  to  decide 
on  whether  to  undertake  capital  pro.iects 
or  help  ray  for  their  operating  deficits. 


Tills  is  the  proper  level  of  government 
for  such,  decisionmaking,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  for  this  important 
advance  over  past  practices  of  making  all 
such  decisions  at  the  Federal  leveL 

The  National  Mass  Transportation  Act 
will  have  an  Impact  on  every  part  of  the 
country.  While  the  bulk  of  its  authority 
will  be  made  available  to  urbanized  areas 
where  the  need  is  most  critical,  rural 
units  of  government  may  also  apply  for 
assistance  for  public  transportation  xm- 
der  its  provisions.  The  measure  will  serve 
several  purposes  besides  providing  im- 
proved transportation.  It  will  lessen  de- 
pendence on  the  automobile  and  thereby 
lead  to  energy  savings  as  well  as  relieve 
lu-ban  congestion.  By  making  it  possible 
for  mass  transit  rldcrship  to  increase, 
the  bill's  provisioiis  should  also  lead  to  a 
lessening  of  the  critical  air  poUution 
levels  caused  in  cities  by  heavy  automo- 
bile use. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port which  .»'as  finally  evolved  for  legisla- 
tion so  clearly  in  the  national  interest. 
This  act  will  not  solve  all  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  problems  overnight,  but 
it  is  a  major  step  forwa'd.  With  its  au- 
thority lor  $11.8  billion  spread  over  the 
next  C  years,  we  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  oversight  on  its  impact 
and  make  needed  changes  or  additions 
to  its  pro\  isions  at  any  time  tliey  appear 
necessary. 

The  people  of  Ne-*'  York  City  will  be 
pleased  to  see  tlils  legislation  finallj'  en- 
acted, dependent  as  they  are  on  the  comi- 
ti-y's  largest  mass  transit  system.  But 
residents  of  Pittsbiu'gh,  Cleveland,  At- 
lanta, and  communities  large  and  small 
tliroughout  America  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  this  new  approach  as  well.  I  am 
gratified  that  public  mnss  transportation 
has  finally  been  recognized  as  a  national 
priority,  and  that  we  finally  have  a 
chance  to  address  the  nationwide  need 
for  assistance  In  the  operation  and  con- 
struction of  such  systems. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  of  ap- 
proval for  the  National  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1974  as  a  sign  of  our  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  MimsH)  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  on  this  legis- 
laUon.  The  legislation  has  had  a  rather 
rocky  course  through  the  legislative 
process.  However,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
within  the  rules  and  it  has  been  prop- 
erly handled  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  by  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  that  our  committee 
has  not  given  enough  consideration  to 
this  conference  report.  Wliat  they  fail  to 
recognize  is  that  I  offered  a  very  similar 
projxjsal  which  was  considered  in  the 
committee.  Unfortunately  partisan  con- 
siderations and  floor  maneuvers  kept  it 
from  passage  originjdly.  As  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  admini.^trations  position 
and  subsequent  House  votes,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  a  compromise  along  the  lines 
of  what  I  originally  proposed  was  the 
only  way  to  enact  urgently  needed  mass 
transit  assistance  In  this  Congress. 

Virtually  every  group  which  has  been 
involved  with  mass  transit  over  the  vears 


agrees  on  the  merits  of  S.  386.  President 
Ford  listed  it  as  a  priority  item  for  this 
Congress:  the  mayors  and  Governors 
say  it  is  must  legislation;  and  it  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  as  evidenced 
by  the  64-to-17  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Let   me  briefly  explain   what  S.   386 
does  and  why  it  should  be  passed.  First, 
it  responds  to  the  needs  of  mass  transit 
but  in  a  way  that  the  total  dollar  level 
is  within  the  limits  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. It  establishes  a  sound,  long-term 
comprehensive  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  operation  of  urban  mass 
transportation  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to    the    administration.    This    is    done 
through  a  flexible  funding  arrangement 
of  $7,825  billion  obllgatlonal   authority 
for  a  6-year  capital  program,  a  $500  mil- 
lion capital  program  for  rural   public 
transportation,   and   $3,975  billion  ior- 
mula  grant  program  for  capital  or  oper- 
ating expenses.  For  the  formula  distribu- 
tion, only  the  factors  of  urbanized  area 
population  and  population  weighted  by 
density  would  be  used.  This  will  result  in 
an  equitable,  easy-to-administer  alloca- 
tion of  funds  regardless  or  whether  the 
recipient  happens  to  already  have  an 
extensive   transit  system.   The   Federal 
share  would  be  80  percent  if  the  funds 
are  used  for  capital  expenses  and  59 
percent  if  used  for  operating  expenses. 

As  for  the  actual  distribution  of  tlic 
funds,  the  capital  program  Is  unchanged. 
In  the  formula  grant  program,  fdr 
urbanized  areas  of  200,000  population 
and  above,  the  Governor,  local  oflicials, 
and  officials  of  the  transportation  au- 
thority would  designate  a  recipient; 
where  a  State  agency  is  responsible  under 
State  law  for  public  transportation  serv- 
ices tliat  Stat*  agency  would  be  the  re- 
cipient of  tlie  funds  apportioned.  In  ur- 
banized aieas  under  200,000  population, 
the  State  v.  ould  be  tlie  recipient  of  these 
funds  and  would  make  the  further  al- 
location. 

In  closing,  let  me  just  say  that  S.  386 
wotild  distribute  35  percent  of  the  urban 
funds  by  formula.  The  administration 
had  originally  proposed  to  distribute  55 
percent  of  the  funds  by  formula.  H.R. 
12859,  the  Public  Works  Committee  bill, 
would  distribute  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  urban  funds  by  formula,  and  would 
make  all  grants  for  both  capital  and 
operating  assistance  for  the  nine  rail- 
oriented  cities  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary,  giving  them  no  entitlement 
ataU. 

The  legislation  has  broad  support,  ex- 
amples of  which  I  incorporate  In  these 
remarks  as  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast 
an  aCQrmative  vote; 


TtixGBAM  From  thb  PaesiDEirr  to  the 

HONOSABLE    GaBRT    BROWN 

I  understand  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wlU  consider  today  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
S.  386.  As  you  know,  I  fulJy  support  this 
six-year.  S.11.8  billion  transit  bill.  It  rep- 
resents a  respoiisiible  step  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  energy  consumption  and  control  in- 
flation. This  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  you  and  other  leaders  in  the 
House  who  are  working  hard  for  lis  passage. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  action  you  take  to- 
day will  re.'ult  hi  pa.ssage  of  S.  386  so  that  it 
wlU  be  on  my  desk  for  signature  when  I 
retiirn  from  abroad. 

Gebald  R.  Ford, 
Presideiu  oj  the  Uvited  State.i. 


November  21,  19 
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National  Association  of  Covntixs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Garry  Brown. 
Connnittee  on  Banking  atid  Currcncv,   U.S. 

House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Brown  :  This  is  to  ad- 
vise  you  of  the  very  strong  support  of  the 
Urban  AtTairs  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Counties  for  the  Conference  Re- 
port S.  386,  the  National  Mass  Tran-sportation 
.\ssl8tance  Act  of  1974.  The  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  Is  composed  of  the  40  large.st  ur- 
ban counties  in  the  United  States. 

S.  386,  the  result  of  nearly  four  years 
of  Congressional  consideration  and  bipar- 
tisan compromise,  represents  in  otir  view  a 
.viund  approach  to  a  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive transit  policy  for  our  nation's  urban 
areas. 

Approval  of  S.  386  by  the  93d  Congress  is 
absolutely  essential  in  order  that  our  exist- 
ing mass  transit  systems  may  be  saved  from 
severe  financial  hardships  and  to  allow  the 
construction  of  new  systems  where  appropri- 
ate to  meet  the  needs  of  our  urban  areas. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  siip- 
port  this  vitally  needed  legislation  when  it 
comes  before  the  Hou.se  for  a  vote. 
Sincerely, 

Al.FKtO  B.  DELBtLLO, 

Westchester    County    Executive,    Urban 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman. 

I  commend  all  those  on  the  minority, 
the  staff  who  worked  so  hard  to  put  to- 
gether a  bill  that  will  have,  I  am  sure, 
the  unanimity  thi.s  bill  will  have  on  its 
final  passage. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  House  is  con- 
sidering today  the  conference  report  on 
S.  386,  the  National  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  As  you  know, 
this  report  has  been  the  product  of  years 
of  work  by  the  respective  House  and 
Senate  committees.  With  sti'ong  support 
from  the  Ford  administration,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  maiiy,  many 
others,  I  hope  to  see  this  mea.su le  be- 
come a  reality  shortly. 

Without  a  doubt,  our  country's  urban 
mass  transit  systems  need  the  passage  of 
this  bill  to  operate  effectively.  If  we  im- 
prove our  urban  ma.ss  transportation  sys- 
tem, we  may  see  a  decline  in  the  serious 
energy  shortage  we  faced  last  winter. 
This  improved  system  would  certainly 
make  transportation  available  to  far 
more  of  our  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  increasing  costs  of 
urban  mass  transit  has  forced  the  vei'y 
people  who  need  it  to  find  alternative 
transportation.  Few  poor  or  elderly  ber- 
sons  can  afford  the  50-  and  60-cent  fares 
in  most  of  the  Nation's  cities.  We  on  the 
Federal  level,  have  to  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide an  assist  to  our  ailing  mass  transit 
systems  all  over  the  coimtry.  Including 
my  own  MBTA  system  in  Greater  Boston. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  many  systems 
are  now  close  to  banki'uptcy  and  it  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  public 
takeovers  in  many  of  these  cities  just 
does  not  provide  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  an  efficient  mass  transit  program. 
I  believe  the  Federal  funds  provided  in 
this  legislation  will  do  much  to  give  botli 
capital  grants  and  operating  assistance 
to  these  ailing  systems. 

My  own  MBTA  system  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Speaker,  stands  to  gain  millions  of  dol- 
lais  in  badly  needed  revenue  from  this 
mea.sure  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  my 
colleagues. 


We  must  be  just  as  willing  to  commit 
the  necessarj'  funds  to  properly  support 
public  transportation  expansion  as  we 
have  been  in  sustaining  interstate  high- 
way systems.  This  bill  is  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  covering  the  full  range  of 
transit  requirements  from  construction 
pi  ants  to  opei'ating  assistance. 

As  a  House  conferee,  I  do  believe  that 
the  funding  level  is  inadequate.  However, 
realistically,  I  know  that  we  could  not 
get  a  larger  bill  approved  by  the  White 
Hou.'^e.  This  level  is  inadequate  for  help- 
ing u.^  really  solve  our  energy  crisis  and 
we  aJ'  know  thnt  even  the  Department 
ol  Transportation  admits  that  the  fund- 
ing is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  job  that  we 
all  believe  needs  to  be  done. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  94th  Congres.'^, 
we  will  take  another  look  at  this  measure 
and  provide  the  dollars  necessan'  to 
really  make  a  dent  in  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  urban  mass  transit  .systems 
tliroughout  the  country. 

I  em,  however,  pleased  by  the  feature 
in  the  bill  where  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  acceleration  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  funds  within  the  6-year 
period.  I  certainly  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  the  need  to  provide  more  money 
for  mass  tran.sit  .since  they  have  that 
authority  within  the  framework  of  this 
conference  rejjort. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically 
urge  its  adoption  by  this  body  and  the 
swift  approval  of  the  Pi'esident. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  hav- 
ing to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port of  S.  386,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,  but  this  legislation  con- 
tinues to  have  grave  faults  that  will 
surely  cause  grave  fiscal  problem.s  in 
futui-e  years. 

I  refer,  of  cour.se,  to  the  provisions 
which  would  authorize  the  use  of  nearly 
.S4  billion  for  operating  exiJenses  of  mas.s 
transit  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  this  Congre.ss  to  be 
considering  Federal  subsidies  for  operat- 
ing expenses  of  mass  transit  systems. 

Once  we  begin  allocating  Federal 
funds  for  that  purpose,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  pressure  for  hici-easing  ap- 
pi-opriatlons  for  operating  costs,  while 
critical  capital  needs  ai-e  neglected. 

This  le^slation  will  actually  encom-- 
age  inefficiency  In  the  operation  of  mass 
transit  systems.  If  operating  deficits  are 
a  serious  problem  in  some  areas  now,  just 
imagine  the  size  of  the  deficits  after 
local  managers  get  a  taste  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies. 

This  legislation  opens  a  bottomless  pit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  vote  for  it,  although  I  wholeheai-tedly 
endorse  the  provisions  for  $7.8  billion  in 
capital  gr«mts. 

Helping  States  and  local  governments 
to  meet  the  colossal  costs  of  construction 
and  equipment  is  a  legitimate  and  needed 
Federal  program,  particularly  for  the 
transit  needs  of  suburban  and  rui'al  areas 
of  our  country. 

We  need  buses,  and  we  need  to  build 
exclusive  busways  for  fast  and  efficient 
mp.ss  ti'ansit  service. 

If  this  legislation  is  defeated,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  lioF>e  this  House  will  produce 
legislation  that  will  help  meet  tlie  crit- 
ical  need   for   capital   funds,   but   not 


divert  billions  to  a  mere  handful  of  cities 
for  transit  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  S.  386 
marks  the  end  of  a  5-year  effoi-t  to  enact 
legislation  embodying  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  future  of  mass  transporta- 
tion in  tills  country.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
posite? of  both  new  and  old.  It  contains 
provisions  that  many  of  us  have  advo- 
cated or  .several  years.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, t  has  the  support  of  almost  all 
groups  concei'iied  with  the  future  tit.Tlity 
of  our  urban  areas. 

In  particular.  I  a:u  pleased  to  see  that 
th'  conferees  ha\'e  voted  to  presei've  in 
t!ie  legislation,  the  flexibility  embodied 
in  the  original  Hou.se  bill.  The  provisions 
that  will  enable  riunicipalities  to  utilize 
foimula  grant,s  for  operating  assistance, 
v\  ill  be  appreciated  by  many  cities  whose 
commitment  to  mass  transportation 
began  long  before  the  1964  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  These  cities  embarked  on 
mass  transit  programs  before  the  Federal 
Government  had  even  contemplated 
gi\ing  matching  funds  for  construction 
pui'poses.  As  a  result,  today  they  are  in 
threat  need  of  not  only  capital  grants  for 
modernization,  but  operating  funds  to 
enable  them  to  retire  their  existing  debt 
w ithout  fmther  raising  fares. 

The  $11.8  billion  authorized  in  this  leg- 
islation is  a  recognition  by  the  Congre.ss 
that  a  seiious  effort  is  necessarj-  to  de- 
\eiop  the  efficient  transit  systems  that 
will  in  turn  attract  the  rideiship  that  is 
ultimately  necessary  to  make  any  mban 
transportation  .system  self-sustaining. 

Without  again  raising  the  issues  that 
we  have  discussed  so  many  times  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference  repoi-t. 
It  is  essential  that  we  delay  no  longer  in 
providing  urban  America  with  a  cm-e 
for  the  transportation  ills  that  !ia\e 
plagued  it  for  .so  long 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  like  most 
bills,  the  conference  report  on  S.  386,  tlie 
Urban  Mass  Ti-ansportation  Act  contains 
some  good  news  and  some  bad  news. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  good  news  is 
that  we  finally  are  passing  an  urgently 
needed  mass  transit  bill  after  months 
and  months  of  disagreement  and  delay. 
The  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides  $7.8 
billion  in  capital  grant  funds  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  the  usual  manner  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Ti'ansporta- 
tion. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  the  provision 
setting  aside  $4  billion  in  formula  grant 
funds  for  use  at  the  discretion  of  State 
and  local  oHclals.  This  kind  of  built-in 
flexibility  marks  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  the  administration  of  the  ma.s.s 
transit  program. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the  con- 
fei-ees  adopted  tlie  language  of  the  House 
Public  Works  bill  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  data  and  financial  reporting  sys- 
tems. This  provision  of  the  bill  incor- 
porates some  of  the  pro\asions  of  my  bill, 
the  Urban  Transport  Data  Act  of  1974. 
Those  provisions  will  result  in  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  make  public 
tran.sit  more  competitive  with  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Tlie  bad  news  is  both  inocedural  and 
substantive.  E\en  the  most  ardent  ad- 
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vocate  of  mass  transit  would  be  hard  put 
to  defend  tfte  procedures  under  which  we 
are  having  to  consider  this  bill  today. 
Neitlier  the  House  or  Senate  legislating 
committees  have  held  a  minute's  worth 
of  hearings  on  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
?ior  has  either  House  had  an  opportimity 
to  consider  anything  but  a  conference 
report  under  a  gag  rule.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  the  bill  should  be  voted 
down  simply  on  procedural  grounds  but 
I  hope  a  majority  of  us  will  overlook 
these  serious  proceduial  indiscretions 
and  support  the  bill.  The  hour  is  late. 
The  need  to  deal  with  the  urban  transit 
problem  is  urgent. 

The  most  objectionable  aspect  of  the 
bill  in  my  judgment  is  the  section  pro- 
viding funds  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  operating  subsidies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  urban  transit  systems  are 
in  deep  financial  trouble.  The  current 
amiual  transit  operating  deficit  is  $600 
million  and  is  climbing  at  the  astonish- 
ing rate  of  33  percent  per  year.  Unless  we 
find  a  way  to  counteract  this  alarming 
trend,  we  will  be  looking  at  multibillion- 
dollar  annual  deficits  in  a  handful  of 
years. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  operating  def- 
icits portion  of  this  bill  which  will  do 
anything  but  exacerbate  the  problem. 
There  are  no  performance  incentives,  no 
meaningful  requirements  to  make  transit 
systems  more  efQclent  or  competitive  and 
unless  we  tie  this  payments  to  incentives, 
we  will  indeed  find  ourselves  in  a  bot- 
tomless pit. 

The  precedent  established  by  the  op- 
erating subsidy  provisions  is  a  danger- 
ous one.  Under  this  bill,  those  subsidies 
al-e  limited,  and  they  are  subject  to  local 
decisionmaking  on  the  trade-offs  between 
capital  and  operating  needs.  This  Is  the 
absolute  limit  to  which  we  should  go. 
Indeed,  I  hope  we  can  come  back  to  our 
senses  by  either  removing  tlie  subsidies 
In  the  future,  or  by  providing  an  Incen- 
tive to  upgrade  systems,  services,  and 
routes. 

On  balance,  I  believe  this  is  about  the 
best  bill  that  Congress  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing at  this  time  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. Hopefully  the  next  Congress  will 
begin  to  address  the  problem  of  transit 
performance  Incentives  and  the  need  to 
modernize  transit  service  cliaracteristlcs 
so  that  it  viill  become  far  more  competi- 
tive In  the  marketplace.  The  bill  before 
us  today  Is  a  pretty  good  start.  But  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  achieve  that  balanced 
transportation  system  which  we  all  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 

This  bill  strikes  a  fine  balance  between 
the  urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  approach  to  solving  urban 
mass  transportation  problems  auid  our 
desire  to  curb  Inflationary  spending. 

Certainly,  the  problem  of  the  future 
of  mass  transit  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant facing  our  country.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  reaflarms  our  commitment  to 
mass  transit  by  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive 6-year  plan  for  financing  transit 
programs  around  tlie  country. 
Although  I  have  reservations  about  al- 


lowing these  funds  to  be  U5;ed  as  operat- 
ing subsidies,  I  realize  that  current  con- 
ditions call  for  such  measures.  States 
and  local  governments  are  in  dire  need 
of  funds  to  help  pay  for  rising  operating 
costs,  and  this  legislation  provides  them 
uith  the  alternative  of  using  the  funds 
provided  for  that  purpose.  But  I  do  hope 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  be  for- 
ever subsidizing  the  operating  costs  of 
these  transit  systems. 

In  view  of  our  Nation's  need  to  con- 
serve fuel  and  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  provide  viable  mass 
transportation,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  utmost  importance. 

I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting enactment  of  this  important  bill. 
Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
38o.  As  reported  to  us,  this  legislation 
includes  provisions  similar  to  H.R. 
12859,  the  Pubhc  Works  biU,  which  we 
passed  on  Aufust  20,  1974,  by  a  vote  of 
324  to  92. 

The  conference  report  provides  $4,823 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority  for 
regular  UMTA  cap^Ual  grants,  which 
will  combine  with  $3  billion  authorized 
by  existing  legislation  to  provide  a  total 
of  $7,825  billion  in  capital  grants  for 
fiscal  years  1975-80.  In  addition,  a  new 
formula  firant  program  will  be  estab- 
lished authorizing  $3,975  billion  over  6 
fiscal  years.  This  money  may  be  used  for 
cither  capital  grants  or  operating  ex- 
penses. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port specifically  requires  any  transit 
authority  receiving  Federal  funds  to 
charge  no  more  t^an  half  fare  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  during  non- 
peak  hours.  In  our  cities  older  Ameri- 
cans must  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  pub- 
lic transportation  to  get  around. 

Over  the  past  few  years  practically  all 
of  the  public  transportation  facilities  in 
our  cities  have  had  to  revert  from  pri- 
vate to  public  ownership  or  subsidiza- 
tion because  the  fares  cannot  support 
operating  expenses,  capital  Improve- 
ments, and  still  provide  a  profit  to  the 
stockholders.  At  the  same  time,  our 
cities  and  local  governments  do  not  have 
the  necessary  funds  or  tax  base  to  sup- 
port public  transportation.  Therefore,  I 
feel  this  bill  will  mean  much  to  my  own 
city  of  Indianapolis  as  well  as  other 
cities  In  our  country. 

We  also  must  provide  better  public 
transportation  for  environmental  rea- 
sons and  to  save  on  gasoline  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  in- 
flation at  an  all-time  high  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
asked  to  appropriate  nearly  $12  billion 
for  a  new  and  expanded  urban  mass 
transit  program.  It  is  equally  surprising 
to  me  that  the  administration  after  its 
many  protestations  about  fighting  in- 
flation and  cutting  Government  spending 
would  be  willing  to  embrace  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
finance  this  program,  and  one  way  or 
another  all  American  taxpayers  will  pay 
for  this  either  through  additional  taxes 
or  further  inflation. 


Tiiere  night  be  an  argument  In  favor 
of  this  legislation  if  its  benefits  were 
spread  equally  across  the  country,  but 
the  funding  provided  Is  primarily  aimed 
at  certain  urban  areas  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  America,  particularly  rural 
areas  which  get  little  or  nothing  from 
this  biU. 

I.  therefore,  will  oppose  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  both  the  rule  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  386.  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

As  a  member  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit Subcommittee,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  note  the  outstanding  work  of  our 
chairman,  Joe  Minish,  who  has  labored 
almost  day  and  night  for  2  years  to  bring 
this  legislation  before  the  House. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  jurisdictional 
disputes  that  have  enmeshed  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  assure  my  friends  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  I  supported 
the  transfer  of  jiulsdiction  to  their  com- 
mittee. But  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  op- 
portunity to  pass  a  meaningful  and 
necessary  mass  transit  bill  should  be  lost 
because  of  this  type  of  fight.  Therefore. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  since  it  offers  the  only 
opportunity  In  this  Congress  to  give 
tangible  assistance  to  mass  ti-ansit  sys- 
tems in  each  of  our  districts. 

The  energy  crisis  has  heightened  our 
awareness  of  the  need  for  effective  and 
eflBcient  mass  transportation.  We  can- 
not afford  to  wait  another  2  years  to 
provide  meaningful  Federal  assistance. 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee  In 
the  next  Congress  will  have  more  than 
enough  work  overseeing  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, rewriting  sections  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  to  make  sure  this  law 
works  equitably  and  well.  Therefore,  I 
am  asking  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
needed  legislation  now.  I  do  not  want 
the  93d  Congress  to  be  remembered  as 
the  Congress  that  turned  its  back  on 
mass  transportation. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  President 
Ford,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Brlnegar,  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
APTi-CIO,  and  many  of  our  State  Gov- 
ernors. This  widespread  support  Indi- 
cates to  me  that  this  legislation  should 
not  be  put  off  to  an  indefinite  future  but 
passed  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Subcommittee,  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  this  leg- 
islation has  been  Improved  by  the 
lengthy  negotiations  and  debates  that 
have  taken  place  over  the  last  2  years. 
The  bill  as  It  now  stands  requires 
the  distribution  over  6  years  of  $3.9  bil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  a  new  formula  based 
on  population  and  population  density  per 
square  mile.  This  new  formula  assures 
areas  that  do  not  have  publicly  owned 
mass  transit  a  fair  share  of  the  formula 
grants.  This  feature  is  vital  for  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  because  most  mass 
transit  sjrstcms  are  privately  owned. 
Now  they  will  be  assured  of  Federal  help. 
For  example,  under  the  formula  pro- 
grasn  for  1975,  the  Hartford  area  would 
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receive  an  estimated  $1,095,000  and  for 
the  5-year  period  from  1975  to  1980,  $14.- 
508.750  according  to  the  latest  figures. 
These  funds  can  be  used  for  operating 
expenses  or  ordinaiy  capital  needs,  and 
come  from  the  $3.9  billion  formula  grant 
part  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  this  new  bill  provides 
$4,825  billion  in  new  contract  authoritj' 
to  help  expand  mass  transit  service.  This 
new  figure  when  added  to  the  existing 
$3  billion  contract  authority  means  that 
over  $7.8  billion  will  be  available  in  new 
capital  grant  authority  during  the  next 
6  years. 

Thus,  this  new  bill  provides  over  $11.8 
billion  in  mass  transit  assistance  over  the 
next  6  years. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
in  explaining  all  of  the  other  provisions 
in  this  act,  which  has  already  been  ably 
done  by  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. But  I  will  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
to  pass  this  bill  since  both  the  President 
and  our  State  and  local  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  it.  and  members  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Subcommittee 
have  labored  so  hard  to  get  a  fail-  and 
equitable  bill. 

We  should  not  miss  this  opportunity 
to  pass  vitallj  needed  mass  ti-ansit 
legislation. 

Mr.  SAPLASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  ac<;om- 
panying  S.  38fi,  the  Urban  Mf>.s.s  Transit 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

I  v.ould  like  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to 
urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  vital  legislation  which  will 
directly  help  ease  the  major  problems  of 
energy,  environment,  and  inflation  faring 
our  cities. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  which  would  provide  funds 
for  operating  subsidies  to  metropolitan 
areas  so  that  fares  will  not  have  to  in- 
crease because  of  rising  operating  costs. 
This  vdll  mean  that  those  most  reliant 
on  mass  ti-ansit.  the  iroor  and  the  elderly, 
will  not  be  faced  v.ith  increased  tr;uis- 
portation  costs. 

The  funds  provided  in  this  legislation 
will  allow  mass  transit  systems  that  have 
been  operating  effectively  to  expand  and 
those  that  have  had  to  operate  at  a  loss 
can  at  least  approach  the  break-even 
point. 

In  my  most  rccrrit  survey  of  my  con- 
stituents' opinion,  an  overwhelming  64.7 
percent  responded  that  they  favored 
direct  Federal  subsidies  for  mass  transit 
as  a  means  to  alleviating  the  energy 
crisis. 

In  an  earlier  survey,  three  out  of  four 
of  my  constituents  would  prefer  using 
mass  transit  if  it  were  convenient  and 
economical. 

Reports  of  increasing  deficits  by  the 
com.panies  and  localities  engaged  in  mass 
transit,  the  effects  of  automobile  emis- 
sions on  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  unavailabiliiy  of  adequate  parking 
in  our  major  cities  and  the  f;asoliue 
.sliortage,  make  congressional  support  of 
mass  tiansit  programs  Imperative. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  will  provide  Miami  with 
almost  twice  the  funds  as  the  bill  that 
the  House  passed  last  August,  and  that  is 
IJvetty  important  to  me  and  niv  constit- 
uents. This  conference  report  will  pro- 
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vide  Miami  with  over  $43  million  in 
much-needed  transit  assistance,  while 
the  bill  we  passed  previouf  ly  would  pro- 
vide my  area  with  only  about  $23  million. 
In  addition  to  Miami's  $43  million  in 
formula  grant  funds,  the  conference  re- 
port also  includes  $7.9  billion  for  capital 
projects  across  the  Nation,  and  these 
funds  would  be  assigned  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  at  the  Secretarj''s  discre- 
tion. 

To  say  that  Dade  County  needs  mass 
transit  assistance  Is  to  imderstate  the 
severity  of  the  problem  we  face.  The  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  an  inadequate  mass 
transportation  system  in  Dade  County 
IS  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as  much  as 
2  years  ago,  there  v.ere  already  at  least 
.30  miles  of  arterial  streets  and  freeways 
carrying  half  again  as  much  traffic  as 
they  were  designed  to  hold. 

We  are  not  totally  without  a  mass 
ti-ansportation  system,  but  in  our  pub- 
licly owned  bus  s.vstem  service  is  often 
slow,  and  between  many  points  unavail- 
able. Consequently,  for  the  elderly,  many 
of  whom  do  not  drive,  as  well  as  the 
young,  transportation  problems  severely 
restrict  their  mobility. 

Last  winter,  when  the  gasoline  short- 
age was  reaching  its  peak.  Dade  County 
was  in  trouble,  because  Dade  County 
runs,  for  the  most  part,  on  automobiles. 
The  downtown  Miami  business  district 
provides  only  8  percent  of  the  jobs — the 
12  remaining  major  employment  centers 
are  scattered  throughout  the  urbanized 
aren.  Residents  were  worried  thot  they 
•vouid  not  be  able  to  get  to  work. 

The  situation  in  Dade  County  being 
what  it  is  at  the  present,  we  cannot 
realistically  expect  these  people  to  give 
up  their  cars,  and  consequently  their 
jobs,  their  contact  with  the  cultural  of- 
ferings of  the  city,  and  the  marketplace 
in  general. 

But  we  can  give  them  an  alternative 
to  the  automobile,  and  the  conference 
if!X)rt  we  are  considering  today  makes 
that  alternative  available. 

Our  cities  cannot  wait.  They  are  being 
strangled  by  traSBc  jams  and  air  pollu- 
tion. If  this  conference  report  Is  not 
passed,  millions  of  our  urban  residents 
will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  jurisdictional 
squabbles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
rollcaorues  for  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  developed  and  advanced  H.R. 
13859,  the  comprehensive  mass  ti^ansit 
bill,  approved  by  this  House  on  August 
20,  1974,  by  a  vote  of  324  to  92,  I  staixi 
strongly  in  support  of  our  bill  because 
I  am  convinced  It  is  by  far  the  better 
bill  for  mass  transit  programs  through- 
out the  country. 

Because  of  these  strong  feelings  I  must 
oppose  the  rule,  the  procedure  and  the 
conference  report  on  S.  386  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Consideration  of  this  legislation — un- 
der this  rule — would  run  directlj-  counter 
to  the  repeatedly  expressed  intent  of  a 
majority  of  this  House  concei-ning  jm-is- 
diction  over  public  mass  transportation 
now  and  in  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue,  nor  do  I  raise 
it  on  my  own.  That  was  done  as  recently 
as  tl:is  week  b.v  tho  ycntlcmiin  fro»n  New 


Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  in  his  assertion  that 
the  original  $11.3  biUion,  6-year  program 
produced  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  H.R.  12359,  was  designed  to  claim 
jurisdiction  over  a  bill  that  by  itself 
would  rightfully  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Since  the  issue  has  been  raised,  I  In- 
tend to  meet  it  head  on.  Strictly  from  a 
jurisdictional  standpoint,  the  case  for 
H.R.  12859— and  against  this  rule  and  S. 
386 — rests  on,  first,  the  positive  and  con- 
^^ructive  performance  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  in  matters  of  urban 
mass  transportation:  second,  the  Hotxse 
of  Representatives  in  approving  these 
actions;  and  third,  the  transfer  of  juris- 
diction over  mass  tiansit  voted  by  this 
bodj-  with  adoption  of  the  Hansen  sub- 
committee reorganization  reforms,  in  ef- 
fect a  recognition  of  the  committees  leg- 
islative role  and  capabilities  in  this  field, 
as  evidenced  by  our  extensive  field  hear- 
ings in  Sacramento,  San  Fi-ancisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  other  areas  of  the 
country, 

,  As  to  the  performance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  you  can  look  back 
to  the  landmark  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  Building  on  earlier  broaden- 
ing of  project  eligibility  in  our  commit- 
tee's 1970  act,  la.st  year's  measure  made 
all  Fedci-al-aid  liighway  sj-stem  funds 
ivailable  for  construction  of  exclusive 
bus  lanes,  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
shelters  and  parking  facilities  in  support 
of  mass  transit. 

The  1973  act  also  mad3  urban  system 
funds  available  for  both  bus  and  rail 
rapid  ti-ansit  capital  assistance,  permit- 
ted substitutions  of  mass  transit  capital 
sijending  for  urban  system  and  interstate 
projects,  and  increased  capital  grant  and 
lean  authority  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  $6.1  bil- 
lion. 

And  this  year,  the  whole  bankins  and 
<  urrcncy  approach  was  limited  to  a  $600 
i.iillion  to  $8C0  million  operating  subsidy 
bill,  the  committee  launched  the  ex- 
haustive series  cf  hearings  and  came  up 
with  a  comprehensive  mass  transit  bill 
more  in  line  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
uv'onn  tran.'portation  crisis  for  metro- 
politan, ui-banizcd  and  rural  areas.  To 
be  sure,  floor  action  reduced  the  $20  bil- 
lion cost  over  6  j-ears  to  $11.3  billion  on 
Frovmds  of  bud;;et  constraints,  priorities 
ri.nd  limitations.  Yet  this  package  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  the  House  in  wait- 
uiig  for  the  final  outcome  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  work.  And  that  is  the 
l»iU  the  House  passed. 

In  the  same  vein,  tlie  House  adopted 
on  October  8  the  Hansen  subcommittee 
reorganization  proposal,  by  a  vote  of  203 
to  165,  as  an  amendment  to  House  Reso- 
lution 988,  and  then  adopted  the  entire 
amended  package  of  House  reforms  b>'  a 
vote  of  359  to  7.  It  reconstituted  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transi>orta- 
tion,  assigning  jurisdiction  over  mass 
transportation  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  significant  that  this  reform  rec- 
ommendation was  proposed  by  both  the 
original  Boiling  Select  Committee  on 
Committees'  amendments  reported  last 
March,  and  the  Hansen  subcommittee 
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substitute  introduced  in  late  July.  Both 
were  before  the  House  for  debfile  and 
amendment  beginning  on  September  30. 
Yet  between  then  and  final  action  on 
October  8,  the  conference  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency  wTote  an  entire 
new  bill  on  October  3. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  lock  in  a  program 
for  6  years  with  virtually  no  opportunity 
for  amendment,  directly  contrary  to  the 
realinement  of  committee  jurisdiction. 

The  rationale  for  the  Public  Works 
Juiisdiction  in  this  respect  was  compel- 
lingly  stated  in  the  select  committee  re- 
port: 

With  Its  experience  In  highways  and  roads 
legislation,  the  new  committee  wUl  be  chal- 
lenged by  a  broadened  tran.sportatlon  re- 
sponBlbllUy  and  be  able  to  achieve  the  select 
committee's  objective  of  an  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  this  important  public  policy. 

Granted,  the  final  Hansen  package 
left  jurisdiction  over  rails  with  the  Com- 
— mlttee  on  Commerce  and  Health.  But 
the  select  committee's  rationale  was 
ratified  by  the  House  in  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  over  urban  mass  transit. 

To  this,  I  would  add  the  observation 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  also  gained  valuable  experience  in 
another  undertaking — the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  which  eventually  will 
surpass  highway  consti-uction  as  a  pub- 
lic works  program — which  enhances  its 
capability  In  dealing  with  massive  con- 
struction efforts. 

In  summai-y,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  in  gi-adual 
and  orderly  fashion  expanded  its  con- 
structive role  on  the  urban  public  trans- 
portation scene  to  the  point  where  it  has 
been  voted  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
field.  It  has  produced  a  $11.3  billion,  6- 
year  program  of  capital  and  operating 
subsidies  for  mass  transit  which  this 
House  has  already  passed  on  August  20 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  324  to  92. 

By  contrast,  we  are  confronted  here 
today  with  the  product  of  a  rump  ses- 
sion of  conferees  locking  in  a  program 
for  6  years  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

A  great  matter  of  principle  is  involved 
In  what  happens  today.  We  are  witness- 
ing a  procedural  end-nm  around  our 
committee  that  will  come  back  to  haunt 
you.  If  you  vote  for  this  I  predict,  here 
and  now,  that  the  leadership  of  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  House  will  be  back— ask- 
ing our  Public  Works  Committee  to  help 
straighten  out  this  expedient  "mess" 
transit  bUI. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment can  do  no  wrong  though  it  may  do 
several  thitogs  that  look  pretty  odd.  I 
must  say  that  certainly  Is  the  case  today. 
What  we  have  been  asked  to  do  is  odd 
in  tlie  extreme  from  a  parliamentary 
procedmal  point  of  view. 

When  one  refers  to  Jeflfei-son's  manual 
and  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  must  say  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle  who  left  his  most  im- 
portant procedures  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  almost  200  years  must 
be  overseeing  our  operations  today  with 
a  sense  of  scom. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  been  criti- 


cized for  abdicating  its  powers  to  legis- 
late to  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches.  I  submit  to  you  that  we  will 
continue  to  lose  our  influence  unless  we 
do  a  better  job  of  legislating.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  review  and  evaluate 
thoroughly  our  action.  This  hicludes 
thorough  healings,  extensive  debate  in 
the  committee,  preparation  of  thorough 
committee  reports,  debate  of  the  merits 
on  the  floor,  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  two  bodies  in  conference,  and 
review  of  the  conference  report.  This,  is 
the  time-honored  method  for  the  two 
bodies  to  produce  the  type  of  legislation 
our  Nation  requires  and  desei-ves.  It  also 
provides  a  legislative  histoiy  which  pro- 
vides a  guide  to  the  Implementing  depart- 
ments. 

I  submit  that  the  old  adage  that  haste 
makes  waste  is  applicable  to  that  which 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  today.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  proper  pro- 
cedures and  to  provide  a  proper  legisla- 
tive histoi-y.  That  is  why  we  asked  you 
to  turn  aside  this  restrictive  i-ule  and 
support  the  opportunity  of  having  oui-  bill 
considered  in  the  other  body. 

How  many  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  have  been  offended  in  the 
past  when  tlie  Senate  has  returned  leg- 
islation with  nongermane  amendments 
and  demanded  their  passage?  How  many 
times  has  this  House  been  offended  by 
the  overtures  of  the  Senate  suggesting 
v.^e  forget  our  rules? 

I  know  each  of  us  has  seen  the  other 
body  attempt  to  impose  its  poorly  struc- 
tured rules  on  this  body.  Admittedly,  the 
situation  at  this  time  is  slightly  different, 
but  we  are  now  faced  with  a  gross  de- 
parture from  our  normal  rules  as  well  as 
refusal  In  the  other  body  to  consider  the 
comprehensive  and  detailed  mass  transit 
legislation  which  was  approved  in  this 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  submit  if  we  allow  major  legislation 
of  this  type  to  be  drafted  in  a  committee 
on  conference  we  shall  rue  the  day.  I 
am  sure  if  we  allow  the  other  body  to 
prevail  we  shall  be  faced  with  a  similar 
situation  in  the  future. 

If  so  many  are  enamored  with  the 
provisions  of  S.  386  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively simple  parliamentary  process  to 
bring  about  a  conference  in  the  differ- 
ences between  the  comprehensive  mass 
transit  legislation  passed  by  this  body 
and  the  conference  report  language 
which  was  approved  in  the  other  body 
this  week. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Public  Works  Committee  efforts 
to  retain,  for  the  House,  the  time-hon- 
ored procedures  for  providing  the  mass 
transit  legislation  our  Nation  deserves. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


IBoll  No.  6401 

YEAS— 288 

Abzug 

Green.  Pa. 

Adams 

Orover 

Acldabbo 

Gubser 

Alexander 

Gude 

Anderson, 

Guntcr 

Calif. 

Guyer 

vice,  and  there  were— yeas  288,  nays  109, 
noj,  voting  37.  as  follows: 


Price,  111. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsbnck 

Rangel 

Anderson,  III.      Haley  Regula 

Annunzio  Hamilton            Held 

Ashley  Hanley                Reuss 

Aspln  Hanrahan           Rhodes 

BadUlo  Hansen,  Idaho    Rlnaldo 

Barrett  Hansen,  Wash.   Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bell  Harringrton         Rodlno 

Biaggl  Hastings             Roe 

Blester  Hawkins              Rogers 

Bingham  Hays  Rooney,  Pa. 

Boland  Hechler.  W.  Va.  Rose 

BoUlng  Heinz  Rosenthal 

Brademas  Helstoskl             Rostenkowski 

Breaux  Hlllls  Roush 

Breckinridge  Hlnshaw  Roy 

Brooks  Hogan  Roybal 

Broomfleld  Hollfleld              Ryan 

Brotzman  Holtzman  St  Germain 

Brown,  Calif.  Horton  Sandman 

Brown,  Mich.  Howard  Sarasin 

Brown.  Ohio  Hudnut  Schneebell 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Hungate  Schroeder 

Buchanan  Hunt  Selberling 

Burgener  Jordan  Shipley 

Burke.  Calif.  Karth  Shoup 

Burke,  Fla.  Kasteumeler  Shriver 

Burke,  Mass.  Kazen  sisk 

Burton,  John  Kemp  Skubltz 

Burton,  PhUllp  King  Slack 

Carey,  N.Y.  Kluczynski  Smith,  Iowa 

Carney,  Ohio  Koch  Smith,  N.Y. 

Carter  Kjrros  Snyder 

Cederberg  Lagomarslno  Stanton, 

Chamberlain  Leggett                   j.  wuilam 

Chlsholm  Lehman  Stanton, 

Clancy  Lent                        James  V. 

Clark  Litton  Stark 

Clay  Long,  La.  Steele 

Cohen  McClory  Steel  man 

Collins,  HI.  McCloskey  Stelger,  Wis. 

Conte  Mccormack  Stephens 

Conyers  McDade  Stokes 

Corman  McPall  Stratton 

Cotter  McKinnev  Stuckey 

Coughlln  Macdonald  Studds 

Cronln  Madden  Sullivan 

Culver  Madlgan  Symington 

Daniels,  Marazltl  Talcott 

Domlnlck  V.    Martin,  N.C.  Teague 

Danielsou  Mathlas,  Calif.   Thompson,  N.J. 

Delaney  Matsunaga  Thone 

Dellenback  Mazzoli  Thornton 

Dellums  Meeds  Tlernan 

Dent  Melcher  Towell,  Nev 

Derwlnskl  Metcalfe  Traxler 

Dlggs  Mezvlnsky  Udall 

Dlngell  Michel  Ullman 

Donohue  Mllford  Van  Deerlin 

Dorn  Mills  Vander  J»gt 

Downing  Micish  Vander  Veen 

Drinan  Mink  Vanlk 

Duncan  Mitchell,  Md.  Veysey 

du  Pont  MltcheU,  N.Y.  Vlgorito 

Eckbardt  Moakley  Waldle 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mollohan  Walsh 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moorhead,  Ware 

Ellberg  Calif.  Whalen 

Erlenbom  Moorhead,  Fa.  White 

Esch  Morgan  Whitehurst 

Fascell  Mosher  Widnall 

Fish  M08B  Wiggins 

Flood  Murphy,  m.  Williams 

Flowers  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wilson,  Bob 

Plynt  Murtha  Wilson, 

Foley  Myers                       Charles  H., 

Ford  Natcher                   Calif. 

Forsythe  Nedzl  Wilson, 

Fraser  Nelsen                     Charles,  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen  Nix  Winn 

Frenzel  Obey  Wolir 

Prey  O'Brien  Wright 

Proehllch  O'Hara  Wvatt 

Fulton  O'Neill  Wydler 

Puqua  Owens  Wylie 

Ouydos  Parrls  Yates 

Gettys  Patten  Yatron 

Gibbons  Pepper  Young,  Alaska 

Oilman  Perkins  Young,  Pla. 

Olnn  Pettis  Young,  Ga. 

Goldwatcr  Peyser  Young,  ni, 

Gonzalez  Pickle  Zablocki 

Gray  Pike  Zwach 

Green,  Oreg.  Preyer 
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.Abrtnor 

HDdrews,  N.C. 

AnclreiW, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Arends 

Aehbrook 

Bafaiis 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blackbiun 

Blatnlk 

Boweu 

Bray 

Brinkley 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Dd 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 


NATS— 109 

Dp.vIs,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Evaiia.  Colo. 
Evins,  Teiin. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Foiintaln 
Goodling 
Gross 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holt 
Hoemer 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

McColllster 
McEwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 


Calif. 
Colo. 
Pa. 


Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mnthls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Miller 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

Passman 

Price,  Tex, 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfldd 

Scherle 

Shuster 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Warn  pier 

Whltten 

Young,  B.C. 

Younfi,  Tex. 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING  -37 


Armstrong 
Bergland 
BOggB 
Brasoo 

Camp 

Conable 

Crane 

Dulskl 

Bshleman 

Glalmo 

Grasso 

Orlfflths 

Hanna 


Harsha 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Jones,  N.C. 

KuykendaU 

Landrum 

Lujan 

Luken 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Patman 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 


Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Sarbanes 

Sebellus 

Sikea 

Staggers 

Wyman 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggg  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Orasso. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Cialmo  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Canp. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Con- 
able. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
LuJan. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Sebellus  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Powell 
of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
laous  consent  that  all  Members  m-'y  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material,  on  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  388,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  T(_  HAVE  Di,  f IL 
MIDNIGHT,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER 
26,  1974,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT,  ALONG 
WITH  MINORITY  AND/OR  SEPA- 
RATE VIEWS.  ON  B.T..  17488 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Tuesday.  November  26,  1974,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  17488,  the 
Energy  Tax  and  Individual  Relief  Act  of 
1974,  along  with  any  minority  and/or 
separate  \iews. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that  on  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  S.  386,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  just  completed,  I  was  uiiable 
to  return  to  the  floor  in  order  to  record 
my  vote.  I  was  in  conference  on  the  strip 
mine  bill. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voted,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  conference  report. 


SENATE  OVERRIDES  PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO  ON  FREEDOM  OP  INFORMA- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permissic^i  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  occasion  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  other 
body  has  followed  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  has  voted  to  override  the  veto 
on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16373)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Ckxle,  by  adding  a  section  552a  to  safe- 
guard individual  privacy  from  the  mis- 
use of  Federal  records  and  to  provide  that 
individuals  be  granted  access  to  records 
concerning  them  which  are  maintained 
by  Federal  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fitlton) 
to  assume  the  Chair  temporarily. 

IN    THE    COMMrTrEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  oi  tlie  Union  for  the  further 
considoralicn  of  the  bill  I!,R.  1C373,  with 


Mr.  Fttlton  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  jresterday,  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  bill  was  subject  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     MOORHEAD 
or   PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moobhead  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  31,  strike  lines  5 
through  9  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  In  a  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g)(1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  this 
section  in  which  the  court  determlDes  that 
the  agency  failed  or  refused  to  c<»nply  with 
any  provision  of  subsection  (g)(1)  (B)  or 
(C)  of  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  to  the  Individual  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — " 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  Insure  that  persons  who  are 
actually  damaged  by  the  failure  of  the 
Government  agency  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)(1)  (B)  or 
iC)  are  compensated  for  tiieir  losses. 

The  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
provision  for  punitive  damages,  which 
was  objected  to  yesterday.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment,  therefore,  which 
subjects  the  Government  to  an  undue 
burden.  The  burden  is  on  the  citizen.  The 
citizen  must  prove  that  there  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provision  of  this  act  He 
must  then  prove  that  the  adverse  deter- 
mination which  damaged  him  was  caused 
by  the  above  violation.  He  must  finally 
prove  the  damages  caused  by  the  viola- 
tion. 

With  this  substantial  burden  already 
placed  on  the  litigant,  I  see  no  reason 
to  require  that  proof  also  be  offered  of 
willful,  arbitrary,  or  capricious  action  by 
the  defendant  agency. 

This  amendment  was  suggested  as  a 
reasonable  compromise  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  ,  and  I  now 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  those  who  heard 
the  debate  yesterday  that  the  primary 
objection  to  the  Fascell  amendment  was 
that  the  Government  should  not  be 
subjected  to  punitive  damages.  I  think 
that  that  was  the  major  grotmd  upon 
which  that  amendment  was  defeated. 

Frankly,  had  I  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  practically  be  so  jeopar- 
dized, I  would  have  voted  against  it  too. 
I  did  not  think  that  it  was  a  practical 
danger,  but  this  amendment  completely 
removes  that  proposition. 

However,  the  amendment  does  afford 
a  correction  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  very  bad  defect  in  the  existing  lan- 
guage, and  that  is  that  even  though  a 
person  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  job  be- 
cause his  record  falsely  indicated  liis 
having  been  discharged  when  he  had  in 
fact  resigned,  if  an  agent  of  Government 
made  an  innoeent  mistake  in  failing  to 
go  through  with  the  procedui-e  provided 
in  this  bill  and  the  person  whose  record 
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was  falsely  stated  lost  a  job  and  there- 
fore lost  the  money  that  he  would  have 
made  on  that  job.  he  could  still  not  sue 
because  he  could  not  show  that  the  ac- 
tion was  willful,  arbitrary,  or  capricious. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  basic 
justice  to  permit  a  person  who  Is  actually 
injured  by  some  act  of  an  agent  of  the 
Government  which  is  in  violation  of  this 
subsection  to  recover  on  ordinary  bases, 
that  is,  by  showing  that  the  act  was  vio- 
lated and  that  he  sustained  injury. 

There  is  nothing  In  this  that  would 
provide  for  any  damages  beyond  his  ac- 
tual out-of-pocket  expenses  because  of 
the  flaw. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  as  to  what  Is  the  stand- 
ard of  conduct  that  would  cause  the 
CJovemment  to  be  liable?  Would  the 
Government  be  liable?  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  question:  If 
there  was  an  innocent  mistake  made  in 
violation  of  this  bill,  would  the  Govern- 
ment be  liable? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  know  what 
"innocent  mistake''  means.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  act  provides  that  if  I  ask 
for  information  concerning  what  is  in  my 
record  I  am  entitled  to  have  it.  Having 
received  that,  and  finding  something 
that  is  erroneous  in  that  information,  I 
may  then  submit  the  correction.  The 
agency  must  then  either  correct  or  must 
file  reasons  why  it  does  not  coirect  it. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  the 
agency,  after  I  request  the  Infonnation, 
misplaces  my  letter  and  does  not  send  me 
the  information  and,  in  the  meantime.  I 
seek  a  position  with  another  government 
agency,  and  I  am  denied  employment  on 
the  grounds  that  I  have  been  discharged, 
when  In  fact  I  was  not  discharged.  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  recover  even 
though  the  action  of  the  governmental 
_  agency  may  not  have  been  willful;  It  is 
just  a  question  of  determining  what  the 
fact  was. 

Ml-.  ICHORD.  There  would  be  an  ele- 
ment of  negligent  conduct,  or  unreason- 
able conduct,  would  there  not? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  so;  yes. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Icuord)  has  asked  a 
very  good  question  as  to  standards  of 
conduct.  There  are  no  standards  of  con- 
duct required  under  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  make  the  Gov- 
ernment a  guarantor  of  the  accuracy  of 
everything  that  it  has  in  its  files. 

The  amendment  says  that  any  suit 
brought  under  subsection  (g)(1)  <B), 
(C)  of  this  section  does  not  have  to  re- 
fer to  any  start«i_ards  of  conduct.  What 
do  (g)il)  (B)  and  <C)  require?  (B)  re- 
quires that  the  agency  maintain  any 
record  concerning  any  individual  with 
such  accuracy,  relevance,  timeliness,  and 
completeness  as  is  necessai-y  to  a.s.sure 
fairness. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  Inadvertent  in- 


accm*acy  In  a  government  file,  a  suit 
could  be  filed  under  this  amendment, 
and  damages  asked  and  recovered. 

(C)  says: 

.  .  .  falls  to  comply  with  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  or  any  rule  promul- 
gated thereunder.  In  such  a  way  aa  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  an  Individual,  the  Indi- 
vidual may  bring  a  civil  action  sgalnst  the 
agency.  .  .  . 

Again,  this  provision  prescribes  no 
standard  of  conduct.  If  a  Government 
agency  inadvertently  violated  any  rule — 
whether  a  mistake  be  inadvertent  or 
willful — a  suit  could  be  brought  under 
this  amendment  for  damages.  Tliis  ex- 
poses the  Government  to  undue  liability. 
It  makes  the  Government  the  guarantor 
of  evei-y  piece  of  Information  that  It  has 
in  evei-y  one  of  Its  files.  It  is  not  even 
prospective;  this  would  be  retroactive — 
Government  employees  would  have  to  go 
through  and  clean  up  all  their  files  so 
that  they  would  not  expose  themselves 
to  such  liability. 

I  am  siu-pilsed  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  last  minute,  without 
any  warning.  This  was  not  reported  out 
by  the  committee.  This  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  committee.  Even  though 
the  gentleman  Is  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  does  this  on  his  own, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  tell  the 
Members  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  not 
like  to  leave  the  Inference  in  the  record 
that  this  is  a  committee  amendment.  It 
is  an  amendment  that  was  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  as  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  bill  language  on  page  31 — 
"wilUyl.  arbitrary,  or  capricious."  I  feel 
this  compromise  is  necessary  since  puni- 
tive damages  are  not  authorized  In  this 
bill  because  of  the  defeat  of  the  Fascell 
amendment  yesterday. 

This  is  just  to  try  to  make  a  citizen 
whole  when  the  Government  has  dam- 
aged him. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  has  just  gone  much  too  far  on 
this  in  making  the  Government  liable. 

I  read  yesterday  a  statement  that  the 
President  firmly  suppoi-ts  this  bill  with^ 
only  one  resei-vatlon,  and  that  reserva-* 
tion  was  taken  care  of  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  I  offered  yesterday.  But 
I  am  telling  the  Members  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  we  would  be  exposing 
the  Government  to  blanket  liability  as  a 
guarantor  of  every  piece  of  personal  in- 
formation in  its  files,  and  I,  for  one, 
would  recommend  to  the  President — as 
important  as  this  bill  might  be— that  he 
veto  It.  We  just  cannot  afford  to  have 
that  kind  of  liability,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment so  exposed.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  tlie  gentleman's  fears 
are  justified.  This  amendment  does  not 
require  that  the  Government  be  the  guar- 
antor of  evei-y  fact  determined.  The  Gov- 
ernment   need    only    comply    with    the 
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.standards  set  out  In  (g)  (1)  and  (B>  and 
(C) .  Certainly  the  Govenunent  ought  to 
assure  fairness  in  any  determination. 
Surely  the  Government  ought  to  be  falri 
and  If  It  Is  unfair,  the  matter  should  be 
reviewable  in  court.  Certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  the  things  that  ai-e 
required  under  the  standards  here.  Cer- 
tainly the  Government  should  supply  the 
material.  Certainly  the  Government 
should  give  the  reasons.  If  it  refuses  to 
conect  an  asserted  eiTor. 

If  the  Government  does  all  of  those 
things  and  acts  In  compliance  with  the 
language  of  the  bill,  the  Government  is 
not  subjected  to  any  liability  whatsoever. 
There  Is  no  requirement  of  an  assurance 
that  the  Govenunent  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  evei-y  fact  which  is 
listed  in  a  person's  record.  The  Govern- 
ment need  only  be  fair,  and  it  need  only 
comply  with  the  standards  of  the  act. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentk  - 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  genUcman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  undei-stand,  In  the  proposed 
amendment  there  is  an  addition  to  the 
discretionai-y  authority  which  is  in  the 
court  to  a.ssess  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
where  the  plahitiff  substantially  prevalLs; 
is  that  coirect?  So  this  would  provide  for 
actual  damages  in  those  situations  as  a 
matter  of  right,  knowing  that  tlie  law  hex 
not  been  complied  with.  Is  theie  a  prec- 
edent in  other  legislation  by  this  auto- 
matic assessment  of  actual  damages  by  a 
citizen  against  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  there  are  sev- 
eral. I  do  not  have  bills  in  which  this 
comes  to  mind  Immediately,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  had  several  here  recently 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  believe  there  was 
a  provision  of  that  nature  with  respect 
to  citizens'  suits  regarding  the  products 
safety  bill.  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment  obligated  under  the  products  .safety 
bill? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  no. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  talking  about  tlie 
Federal  Government.  Is  there  a  law  say- 
ing that  a  citizen  can  recover  damages 
when  a  minor  clerk  falls  to  perfonn  his 
duties  timely  and  completely,  fairly  ac- 
curately, and  so  forth?  Is  there  a  prece- 
dent for  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  know 
wliether  there  is  or  not,  but  I  would  an- 
swer the  gentleman  in  this  way.  I  would 
say  that  if  the  Federal  Government  acts 
In  violation  of  its  own  statutory  obliga- 
tions, I  can  think  of  no  agency  that 
should  be  called  upon  more  to  pay  at- 
torneys' fees,  because  the  public  pays  the 
Federal  Government  attorneys'  fees. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  We  are  plowing  new 
ground,  then. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pemisylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  when  this  was 
taken  up  yesterday,  there  was  gi-eat  ar- 
gument that  pimitive  damages  had  no 
precedent.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated. But  the  inference  Is  clearly  left 
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that  there  are  other  statutes  under  which 
actual  damages  can  be  awarded  against 
the  Government. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  might  also  say  that 
we  do  not  affect  that  portion  of  the  bill. 
Attorneys'  fees  are  provided  in  the  bill, 
whether  this  amendment  is  passed  or 
not.  If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  strike 
that,  he  might  still  do  it  by  amendment, 
even  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Moor- 

HEAD). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  Page 
28,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  after  the 
word  "maintained"  and  add  the  following: 
";  Provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  maintenance  of  any  record  of  ac- 
tivity which  Is  pertinent  to  and  within  the 
scope  of  a  duly  auihorlred  law  enforcement 
activity.' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  general  debate  this 
amendment  can  be  described  as  a  clari- 
fying amendment.  The  managers  of  the 
bill  have  stated  that  they  did  not  hitend 
to  do  what  I  questioned  they  might  be 
doing,  and  this  language  was  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  It  is  really  to  make  certain  that 
political  and  religious  activities  are  not 
used  as  a  cover  for  illegal  or  subversive 
activities. 

In  its  present  form  paragraph  (4» 
would  prohibit  any  agency  from  main- 
taining any  record  concerning  the  *'po- 
litlca/or  religious  belief  or  activity"  of 
any  mdividual,  unless  'expressly  author- 
ized by  statute"  or  by  the  individual.  The 
use  of  tlie  terms  'expressly  authorized 
by  statute"  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
unless  the  statute  by  specific  teims — 
i-ather  tlian  by  "implication" — author- 
ized the  agency  to  maintain  such  a  rec- 
ord, maintenance  would  be  prohibited, 
and  that  this  would  tlierefore  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  maintenance  of 
records  concerning  Communist  and  oth- 
er subversive  organizations  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  engaged  in  "political" 
activities. 

We  may  well  recognize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  provision  is  commendable 
and  legitimate  in  prohibiting  the  dis- 
closure of  such  records  with  respect  to 
conventional  political  and  religious  be- 
liefs and  activities,  but  that  it  can  be 
construed  to  cover  activities  which  are 
properly  within  the  scope  of  legitimate 
law  enforcement.  For  example,  tlie  Com- 
munist Party  and  similar  groups  may 
claim  that  they  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  provision  of  this  paragraph  as  a 
"political"  activity.  Similarly,  certain 
sects  within  the  Black  Muslim  move- 
ment, which  are  engaged  in  activities 


described  by  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
as  endangering  tlie  internal  security, 
may  claim  exemption  as  a  "religious ' 
belief. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  make  clear  that  such  activities  as  are 
pertinent  to,  and  within  the  scope  of, 
duly  authorized  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties are  not  meant  to  be  excluded  by  the 
broad  terms  of  paragraph  (4) .  It  is  sim- 
ply a  clarifying  amendment,  so  that  we 
obviate  any  necessity  for  litigation  on 
tiie  reach  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  M<X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  should  be  construed  In  the 
light  of  the  colloquy  we  had  yesterday, 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  first  amendment  rights  of  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  state  emphatically  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
tills  amendment  is  not  intended  to  hurt 
in  any  way  the  exercise  of  the  first 
amendment  rights. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chah'man,  I  have  no  objection  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
there  is  one  further  clarification  that  I 
would  like  to  have  from  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative history. 

I  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
expressed  the  concern  that  this  measure 
might  adversely  affect  the  operations  of 
the  industrial  security  program  or  might 
even  destroy  the  operation  of  the  indus- 
trial security  progi'am.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  assured  me  privately 
that  tills  was  not  intended,  but  I  do  think 
we  should  have  some  legislative  histoi-j'. 

How  will  the  provisions  of  this  bill  af- 
fect the  operation  of  the  industrial  secur- 
ity program? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  has  raised  an  important 
question  and  I  am  pleased  to  explain  its 
application.  This  bill  would  not  disturb 
current  procedures  used  in  industrial 
security  investigations,  in  the  transfer 
of  classified  or  unclassified  information 
ill  such  matters,  in  security  clearances, 
or  other  related  industrial  security  needs. 
Our  subcommittee  recently  conducted 
hearings  on  the  industrial  security  pro- 
gram as  related  to  the  security  classifica- 
tion system,  so  that  we  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  program. 

Subsection  (e)(2UDi  on  page  27  of 
the  bill  permits  any  agency,  including  an 
agency  involved  in  industrial  security 
activities,  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  notice  for  each  system  of  records 
it  maintains.  This  notice  would  list  the 
"routine  purpose"  for  which  the  records 
are  used  or  are  intended  to  be  jsed.  Thus, 
a  Federal  agency  engaged  in  industrial 
security  matters  would  state  that  one  of 
the  "routine  purposes"  for  which  infor- 
mation about  an  individual  is  collected 
and  used  for  secuiity  clearances  or  ottoer 


uses  is  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
imder  the  industrial  security  program. 
It  could  then  transfer,  use  or  maintain 
infonnation  about  individuals,  or  other- 
wise operate  its  industrial  security  pro- 
gram just  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I  trust 
that  this  explanation  answers  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

I  trust  that  this  explanation  satisfies 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  that  his  xmder- 
standing  or  interpretation?  The  term 
"routine  use"  is  rather  ambiguous  with- 
out further  legislative  clarification. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  agree  with  the 
interpretation  given  the  language  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
it  will  be  the  obligation  of  each  agency 
which  maintains  such  a  system  to  list 
what  the  uses  of  the  records  in  that  sys- 
tem will  be.  The  word  "routine,"  then, 
while  itself  a  little  ambiguous,  will  be 
definitely  clarified  by  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  what  actual  uses 
will  be  the  routine  uses  to  w^hich  each 
record  is  put. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord  >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CtTDE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gude:  On  page 
2^.  strike  out  lines  18  through  21  and  insert 
in  their  place  the  following: 

"(7)  to  a  person  who  is  actively  engaged 
in  saving  the  life  of  such  individual,  if  upon 
such  disclosure  notification  is  transmitt€>d 
to  the  last  known  address  of  such  individ- 
ual;  or". 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mi'.  Chaii-man.  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  oi>e 
item  I  believe  to  be  ambiguous  in  intent. 
In  restricting  the  circumstances  under 
which  information  on  individuals  could 
be  disclosed  by  Federal  agencies,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
clude information  which  would  be  vital 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  an  individual. 
For  example,  if  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  attending  doctor  needed 
the  victim's  medical  history  before  pro- 
ceeding with  treatment  which  might  be 
necessary  to  save  his  life,  we  would  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  be  for- 
bidden to  transmit  that  information,  nor 
would  we  want  to  require  a  time  con- 
suming approval  process  which  might 
result  in  the  individual's  death  before 
the  information  could  be  provided. 

How'jver,  I  believe  the  current  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  too  vague  in  this  re- 
gard, in  that  it  would  permit  such  dis- 
closures without  prior  permission  in  le.ss 
than  emergency  cases,  and  it  does  not 
make  clear  to  whom  the  information 
could    be    disclosed.    My    amendment 
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would  simply  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  bill  to  restrict  this  kind  of 
disclosure  only  to  truly  life-threatening 
emergencies,  and  then  only  to  disclose 
the  information  to  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  save  the  life  of  the 
individual  in  question. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding.  I  am 
not  sure  the  amendment  is  necessary.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  We  have  had  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gttde)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirr     OFFEBEO    BT     MB.    COLOWATER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendnaent  offered  by  Mr.  Goldwater  :  On 
page  35.  after  line  20,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (m)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(m)(l)  Moratorium  on  the  use  of  the 
social  security  account  number.  — no  Federal 
agency,  or  any  State  or  local  government 
acting  In  compliance  with  any  Federal  law 
or  federally  assisted  program,  shall  deny  any 
Individual  any  right,  benefit,  or  privilege 
provided  by  law  by  reason  of  such  Individ- 
ual's refusal  to  disclose  bis  social  security 
account  number. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shaU  not  apply — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  system  of  records 
In  existence  and  operating  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975:  and, 

"(B)  when  disclosure  of  a  social  security 
account  number  is  required  by  Federal  law. 

"(3)  No  Federal  agency,  or  any  State  or 
local  government  acting  in  compliance  with 
any  federal  law  or  federally  assisted  program, 
shall  use  the  social  security  account  number 
for  any  purpose  other  than  for  verification 
of  the  Identity  of  an  individual  unless  such 
other  purpose  Is  specifically  authorized  by 
Federal  law." 

And,  re-letter  the  succeeding  subsection 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  dealing  with  the 
use  of  the  social  security  number  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  proper  perspec- 
tive and  to,  in  essence,  put  limitations 
upon  its  further  use. 

Evei-y  major  report  on  the  subject  of 
personal  privacy  and  the  collection,  main- 
tenance, use  and  dissemination  of  per- 
sonal information  has  expressed  concern 
for  the  ever-growing  use  of  the  social 
security  number  as  a  universal  numeric 


identifier.  Almost  without  exception 
they  cite  the  threat  the  unrestricted 
universal  numeric  identifier  poses  to 
the  freedom  and  privacy  of  individuals. 
Private  citizens  resent  the  use  of  this 
number  as  an  arbitrary  precondition  to 
the  receipt  of  services,  privileges,  and 
benefits  that  are  essential  to  their  daily 
lives  and  activities.  The  average  citizen 
finds  the  use  of  the  number  dehumaniz- 
ing and  threatening.  Even  the  widely 
cited  report  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW — 
entitled  "Records,  Computers,  and  Rights 
of  Citizens" — notes  that  there  Is  no  stat- 
utory authority  for  the  ever-growing 
use  of  this  number  as  an  identifier.  They 
point  out  that  the  average  citizen  has  no 
legal  remedy  for  such  a  use  of  the  num- 
ber. The  report  notes  that  the  universal 
use  of  a  numeric  Identifier  permits  the 
linking  of  files  and  the  tracing  of  a  per- 
son from  cradle  to  grave.  A  soon  to 
be  published  reirort — "Roscoe  Poimd — 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Foimdation  Re- 
port"— notes  the  negative  psychological 
impact  that  has  resulted  from  the  un- 
regulated use  of  this  number. 

In  most  cases,  the  use  of  this  number 
has  been  resorted  to  in  the  name  of  ef- 
ficiency. Little  concern  has  been  given 
for  the  human  Impact  such  a  practice 
has.  Everything  distinctive,  individual, 
or  superior  in  terms  of  quality  of  a  man's 
mind  is  not  relevant.  Everything  centers 
on  the  quantitative,  down  with  qualitive 
dimensions  or  values.  The  use  of  this 
number  has  removed  the  individual  from 
the  modem  personal  information  trans- 
action process.  Records  are  exchanged 
without  his  knowledge  and  occasionally 
to  his  serious  detriment.  Errors  are  per- 
petuated and  Integrated  with  new  rec- 
Ox'ds.  And  &I1  of  this  is  occurring  because 
of  administrative  decisions  which  never 
analyze  the  larger  implications  of  the 
use  of  the  number.  Simply  put,  the  use  of 
the  number  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  aggressive  give  and  take  that  occurs 
in  a  legislative  form. 

Originally,  the  discussion  draft  of  H.R. 
16373  contained  language  prohibiting  the 
further  use  of  the  social  security  account 
number  as  a  universal  numeric  Identifier. 
Objections  were  raised  to  that  language. 
TTie  objections  centered  on  the  follow- 
ing concerns: 

First,  outright  prohibition  would  neces- 
sitate a  total  revamping  of  all  Federal 
record  systems  at  tremendous  cost. 

Second,  outright  prohibition  is  not  con- 
sistent with  all  the  best  interests  of  citi- 
zens as  it  would  cause  chaos  in  many 
Federal  programs. 

Tlie  amendment  I  offer  today  remedies 
these  problems.  My  amendment  does  the 
following  things: 

First,  prohibits  the  denial  of  rights, 
benefits,  or  privileges  provided  by  law  if 
a  citizen  refuses  to  disclose  his  social 
security  number,  wltti  the  following  ex- 
ceptions : 

TTie  amendment  exempts  all  systems 
In  existence  and  operating  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  and  would  not  apply  when 
the  Congress  authorizes  the  use  of  the 
number. 

The  amendment  restores  to  Congress 
the  control  over  use  of  the  number. 

This  amendment  will  fUl  Important 
voids  in  the  current  legislation.  It  cites 


a  reasonable,  basic  compromise  between 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  protect  his  pri- 
vacy and  the  need  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  a  proper  and  effective 
servant. 

Mr.  MOORHE.^D  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

"iJti.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  this  amendment,  the 
principle  of  which  was  certainly  intended 
by  the  committee,  but  the  gentleman's 
amendment  removes  any  ambiguity. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  diligent  work,  cooperation,  and  as- 
sistance to  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
on  this  side,  we  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  ray  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentlemsm 
for  his  amendment,  and  assure  him  of 
my  support.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  work  on  the  general 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  a  Presidential 
Executive  order  was  issued  allowing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  the 
individual  tax  returns  of  3  million  farm- 
ers— for  the  alleged  purpose  of  compiling 
mailing  lists  and  statistical  information. 
Although  that  order  was  eventually 
rescinded  after  widespread  public  Indig- 
nation, It  Is  a  good  example  of  the  type 
of  abuse  we  are  trjing  to  prevent  with 
this  bill.  Not  every  Member  of  this  House 
has  a  large  agricultural  constituency,  but 
I  ask  the  Members  to  consider  that  If  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  obtain 
individual  tax  returns  of  3  million  farm- 
ers by  the  device  of  an  Executive  order, 
how  many  other  agencies  can  get  the 
individual  tax  returns  of  housewives,  or 
barbers,   or  truckdrlvers,   on   '.'■'.3   same 
flimsy  excuse  of  a  need  for  mailing  lists. 
The  law  provides  that  tax  returns  are 
confidential,  and  the  information  they 
contain  is  not  to  be  disclosed  without 
permission.  Given  the  events  of  the  past 
few   years,   when   tax    returns    become 
weapons  to  be  turned  against  individual 
citizens  or  to  punish  political  foes,  I  won- 
der how  on  Earth  we  can  expect  the  or- 
dinary citizen  to  comply  with  our  income 
tax   laws.   Our  system   of   taxation,   in 
which  we  ask  the  individual  to  personally 
report  lils  income  and  compute  his  tax 
due,  relies  heavily  on  the  volimtarj'  coop- 
eration and  basic  honesty  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  this  respect,  it  Is  r>erhaps 
unique  in  the  world. 

Where  else  would  you  find  an  entire 
nation  of  people  willing  to  report  the 
most  Intimate  details  of  their  Income  and 
expenditures  every  year?  If  we  had  to 
resort  to  the  Eui-opean  system  of  taxa- 
tion, where  an  inspector  comes  by  to 
check  on  your  wealth  and  living  situa- 
tion, or  if  we  had  to  make  a  detailed 
check  (A.  the  basic  facts  of  every  income 
tax  return  filed  in  this  country,  we  would 
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be  spending  as  much  collecting  this  tax 
as  we  gain  from  it.  Yet  our  entire  system 
of  taxation  is  based  on  the  Govei"nment's 
assurance  that  Individual  tax  returns  will 
remain  confidential — an  assurance  which 
we  have  seen  is  not  always  truthful. 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
golden  goose.  Well  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
if  we  are  not  careful,  we  are  going  to  kill 
the  golden  goose.  If  we  do  not  act  now  to 
insure  the  confidentiality  of  Government 
records,  including  private  income  tax 
returns,  no  one  will  ever  again  tell  the 
truth  to  their  Government.  We  have 
come  dangerously  close,  I  believe,  to  ex- 
hausting the  reservoir  of  good  will  and 
basic  honesty  of  the  people  toward  their 
Government.  If  we  are  not  honest  with 
the  public,  the  public  will  not  be  honest 
with  us.  One  way  we  can  assure  the 
people  that  we  will  honor  our  commit- 
ments of  confidentiality  whenever  we  ask 
for  necessary  information,  is  to  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  2,400  years  ago,  tlie 
Greek  leader  Pericles  proclaimed  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  free  society  to  be  "mutual 
toleration  of  privacy."  The  right  of  priv- 
acy finds  expression  in  both  the  English 
Magna  Carta  and  the  U.S.  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  lend  substance 
to  those  guarantees  with  a  statute  such 
as  the  one  before  us  today.  This  bill  will 
not  hamper  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment, it  will  only  make  it  work  better, 
because  the  individual  citizen  will  be 
more  willing  to  cooperate  if  he  knows 
that  his  privacy  will  remain  protected. 
For  the  sake  of  good  government,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  we  serve,  I 
urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman,  my  good  friend 
from  California.  He  has  led  the  fight  to 
f  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
identifier  number.  To  see  that  fight  suc- 
cessfully concluded  on  the  floor  today 
must  give  him  a  gieat  deal  of  pride  and 
pleasure.  I  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  his 
success  and  In  having  worked  with  him 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
lor  his  support  in  this  effort,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.«e  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee,  in 
considering  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  did 
consider  taking  under  advisement 
whether  we  should  include  the  prohib- 
iting of  a  universal  numeric  identifier.  Of 
course,  the  social  security  number  is  the 
most  commonly  used  universal  numeric 
identifier. 

The  problem  is  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  think  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  sulx;ommittee — there  has  been  no 
study  as  to  how  many  local  governments 
or  private  agencies  or,  even,  for  that 
matter.  Federal  agencies,  wluch  use  the 
universal  numerical  identifier  or  the  so- 
cial security  number.  We  are  not  certain 
what  effect  this  sort  of  amendment  would 
have.  I  know,  for  iiistance,  it  is  quite 
customary    to   use   the   social   security 


number  as  the  identifier  on  State  driver's 
licenses.  Just  what  effect  this  amend- 
ment would  have,  I  do  not  think  we  really 
know,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  pass 
it  without  knowledge.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  do  this,  before  hearings 
have  been  held  to  get  the  facts  on  which 
to  base  action. 

One  part  of  the  amendment  would  al- 
low an  exception  for  systems  of  records 
in  operation  prior  to  January  1,  1975. 
That  means  if  a  new  system  were  to  be 
adopted  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
it  might  be  wholly  incompatible  with  an 
existing  system  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  exemption.  I  think  we  would  be  act- 
ing without  sufBcient  knowledge  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  amendment  now. 

I  think  we  all  want  to  be  known  by 
our  names  rather  than  by  number  so- 
and-so.  Certainly  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  worthy,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
are  acting  now  out  of  emotion  rather 
tlian  knowledge.  We  have  not  had  any 
hearings  on  which  to  base  action  on  this 
amendment;  therefore,  I  think  the  pro- 
posal should  be  defeated.  We  should  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  near 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

GOLDWATER). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  do  so  only  for  one  question,  if  I  may. 

Tliroughout  the  bill,  the  word  "agency" 
is  used,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  word  "agency"  is  interchange- 
able with  the  word  "commission" 
throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes,  I  ^-ield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  it  is  whether  regu- 
latory commissions  would  be  considered 
agencies? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  well  as  any  duly  ap- 
pointed commissioios  that  were  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  whether  through 
Congress  or  through  Executive  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  definition  of 
the  word  "agency"  would  be  contained  in 
the  basic  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  this  is  the  amendment  to  the  Fi-ee- 
dom  of  Information  Act.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  word  "agency"  defined  In  the 
act  would  include  regulatory  commis- 
sions. 

Such  things  as  study  commissions,  in- 
terim study  commissions,  or  short-term 
study  commissions,  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  be. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  They  would  be  ex- 
cluded, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  contain,  in  many  instances,  sub- 
stantial confidential  records  of  a  per- 
sonal natui'e? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  This  is  only  my 
recollection,  without  having  a  copy  of  the 
law  before  me.  I  think  regulatoi-y  com- 
missions would  be  Included  within  the 
definition,  something  like  the  President's 
Commission  on  Population  Gi*owtli  in 
America,  on  which  I  served. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  not  included? 
Mr.   ERLENBORN.   I  do  not  believe 
that  is  included  within  the  definition. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

amendment    offered   »T    MR.    B17TLEB 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Butler:  Page 
2.3,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  foUowing: 

"(9)  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  conditions  of  disclosure.  It 
is  introduced  for  the  puipose  of  making 
it  perfectly  clear  that  a  lawful  order  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  would 
be  an  appropriate  condition  of  dis- 
closure. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j-leld? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  dis- 
cussed his  amendment  with  us,  and  we 
find  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Butler  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    BUTLER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Butler:  Oh 
page  26,  line  17,  after  the  word  "disclosure", 
strike  out  the  period  and  add  the  foUowing: 
";  and  (5)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  allow 
an  individual  access  to  any  information  com- 
piled In  reasonable  anticipation  of  a  ci-.  i! 
action  or  proceeding." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  section 
dealing  with  access  to  records.  It  is  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
perfectly  clear  that  an  investigation  of 
an  accident  or  other  procedures  incident 
to  problems  of  that  nature  will  not  be 
subject  to  Inquiry  or  access  under  thL-; 
section. 

The  amendment  says : 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  allow  an  in- 
dividual access  to  any  information  compUed 
in  reasonable  anticipation  of  a  civil  action 
or  proceeding. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  again  the  gentleman  has  been 
g(X)d  enough  to  discuss  this  amendment 
with  us,  and  we  find  no  objection  to  it. 

However,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
this:  What  does  he  contemplate  con- 
cerning the  third  amendment  we  dis- 
cussed? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  introduce  the  third  amendment 
the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peimsylvania .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


? 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  protect,  as  an  example,  the 
file  of  the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  solicitor 
that  is  prepared  In  smticlpation  of  the 
defense  of  a  suit  tigalnst  the  United 
States  for  accident  or  some  such  thing? 
Mr.  BUTLER.  That  Is  the  subject  we 
have  In  mind. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concern.  I  think  it  Is  a  real 
concern,  and  that  protection  ought  to  be 
afforded. 

The  oniy  problem  I  find  with  that 
amendment  Is  tills:  It  would  presuppose 
we  intended  the  defining  of  "record  sys- 
tem" to  preclude  that  type  of  record.  I  do 
not  think  we  did. 

If  these  sorts  of  records  are  to  be  con- 
sidered a  record  system  under  the  act, 
then  the  agency  would  have  to  go 
through  all  the  formal  proceedings  of  de- 
fining the  system,  its  routine  uses,  and 
publishing  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  tliink  the  attorney's 
files  that  are  collected  in  anticipation  of 
a  lawsuit  should  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  act  in  any  instance, 
much  less  the  access  provision.  It  is  our 
concern  in  the  access  provision  that  it 
may  tlien  presuppose  it  is  covered  in  the 
other  provisions,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern.  When  this 
amendment  was  originally  drafted,  it 
stated  "access  to  any  record"  and  we 
struck  the  word,  "record."  and  inserted 
"information." 

So  we  made  it  perfectly  clear  we  were 
not  elevating  an  investigation  with  the 
word,  "record."  to  the  status  of  records. 
We  did  want  to  make  It  clear  there  was 
not  to  be  such  access,  becaiise  that  ac- 
cess would  be  within  the  usual  rules  of 
civil  procedure. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  the 
gentleman's  contention,  under  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  act.  that  the  other  pro- 
visions would  not  apply  to  the  attorney's 
files  as  well;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhkad)  what  his 
opinion  is  concerning  that.  Just  to  clar- 
ify the  record. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  win 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsyh^anla. 
Mr.  Chairman.  "  agree  with  the  limita- 
tion which  bus  been  placed  on  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pio  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  , 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY   MS.  ABZUG 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 


Amendment  ofTercd  by  Ms.  Abzuc:  Pase 
33,  line  3,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dealing  in  ttus  bill  before  us  today  with 
the  right  to  privacy  and  any  exemption 
from  the  safeguard  provisions  of  this 
bill  must  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  It  should  be  justified  only  where 
there  ai*e  ovei-whelming  societal  inter- 
ests. 

Wliat  are  the  overwhelming  interests 
of  society  that  this  exemption  protects 
which  would  Justify  an  infringement  on 
individual  liberty? 

Under  other  exemption  provisions  of 
this  bill,  we  have  already  protected  from 
disclosure  information  related  to  law  en- 
forcement investigative  matters  and  na- 
tional security. 

I  have  agreed  to  support  such  specific 
exemptions.  But  the  general  exemption 
as  to  all  records,  regardless  of  what  they 
contain,  maintained  by  the  CIA,  goes  too 
far.  By  allowing  the  CIA  to  exempt  all 
systens  of  records,  even  those  which 
contaiii  no  sensitive  data,  we  are  un- 
necessarily denying  individuals  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  this  bill  and  in- 
deed rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Tliere  is  grave  danger  Inherent  in 
gianUng  any  such  broad  exemption.  No 
agency  should  be  given  a  general  license 
to  exempt  any  and  all  of  its  records  or 
record  systems. 

Rather  than  base  exemptions  on  the 
fimctions  of  an  agency  which  maintains 
records,  we  should  define  exemptions,  as 
we  tried  to  in  this  bill.  In  terms  of  the 
kind  of  data  sought  to  be  protected  from 
disclosui-e.  We  have  done  this  in  sub- 
sections (k)  and  (1)(1),  and  (2)  of  the 
bill.  / 

If  the  rscords  of  the  CIA  contain  sen- 
sitive material,  these  records  will  be  pro- 
tected from  disclosure  by  the  specific 
exemptions  already  referred  to.  Informa- 
tion related  to  either  foreign  poUcy  or 
national  defense  or  related  to  investiga- 
tory material  which  Is  being  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purposes. 

We  would  weaken  this  bill  if  we  estab- 
lished a  precedent  by  allowing  an«gency 
to  exempt  itself  entirely  fit)m  remilre- 
nients  that  would  protect  and  reinforce 
the  fundamental  constitutional  rights  of 
privacy. 

By  setting  up  a  general  exemption 
guaranteeing  and  allowing  the  CIA  to 
exempt  even  sensitive  records  from  vir- 
tually every  provision  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
goes  far  beyond  what  Is  necessary  to 
protect  such  records  from  disclosure. 
Why  should  not  the  agency  be  required, 
for  example,  to  keep  records  which  are 
accurate,  timely,  and  relevant,  which 
are  requirements  of  this  bill? 

Why  should  the  agency  be  exempted 
fi-om  a  bar  against  maintaining  politi- 
cal or  religious  data  if  other  agencies 
are  not,  and  why  should  individuals  be 
denied  rights  to  civil  remedies  and  court 
review? 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  "general 
€xemption"  section  of  the  bill,  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  "specific  exemption" 
section  in  allowing  agencies  to  disregard 
the  safeguard  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  might   tell   the  Members   that  the 


other  body's  bill  does  not  contain  any 
such  general  exemption  section.  It  pro- 
vides solely  for  specific  exemptions,  with 
only  two  of  the  specific  ones  we  have, 
by  the  way.  and  that  Is  for  national 
security  and  law  enforcement  purposes. 

I  urge  that  we  strike  this  general 
exemption  for  the  CIA  since  the  CIA's 
sensitive  records  and  activities  are 
amply  protected  by  other  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deny 
unnecessarily  to  one  group  of  Individ- 
uals the  privacy  rights  protected  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  lu-ge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  this  amendment. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  logic  In  gather- 
ing information,  and  regardless  of  its 
sensitivity,  putting  it  off  bounds  merely 
because  it  happens  to  be  stored  within 
a  particular  agency. 

The  gentlewoman's  amendment  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  I  certainly  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  who 
has  pointed  out  this  particular  defici- 
ency of  this  legislation,  which  I  hope 
will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChaliTOan,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  I  would  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  are  not  the  sort  of  activities  that 
are  supposed  to  be  conducted  In  a  fish- 
bowl. 

Let  me  make  this  one  obsci-vatlon. 
Under  this  bill  we  are  allowhig  any  In- 
dividual access  to  records  that  are  main- 
tained by  the  Government  relative  to 
himself.  In  other  words,  any  person,  anj' 
individual  can  go  to  the  agency  that  Is 
subject  to  this  act  and  say.  "I  want 
copies  of  anythhig  that  you  have  relat- 
ing to  me." 

In  the  committee  we  discussed 
whether  we  would  extend  this  right  to 
coiTJOratlons.  We  decided  we  would  not; 
we  would  grant  It  only  to  Individuals. 

We  did  not  limit  this  access  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

Just  stop  and  think  about  this  for  a 
moment.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  prepares  and  maintains  files 
relative  to  people  all  over  this  country 
who  are  our  potential  or  actual  enemies. 

We  are  not  limiting  access,  under  this 
law,  to  citizens  so  that  Chou  En-lal  or 
whoever  It  might  be  could  come  over 
here  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  CIA 
and  say,  "Under  the  new  privacy  bill,  I 
want  to  see  all  the  files  that  you  have 
maintained  concerning  me." 

I  think  this  situation  would  be  utterly 
ridiculous.  The  amendment  ought  to  fall 
of  its  ov.n  weight. 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  ths 
gentleman  from  Illinois  about  who  is 
covered  under  this  biU.  We  have  a  very 
soeciflc  definition  of  individuals  who  are 
granted  rights  mider  this  bUl  and  I  will 
quote  from  subsection  (a)(2) — Such  an 
Individual  "means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence."  As  far  as  I  know 
C:iiou  En-Lai  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
perm.anent  residence.  This  is  jalt  an- 
other big,  big  red  herring. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Then  maybe  It 
would  be  the  Ambassador  of  Ru.ssia;  who 
is  to  say?  The  fact  Is,  we  ought  not  limit 
the  United  States  to  carrying  on  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  such  a  way  that  Its  files  are 
kept  under  cellophane. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tiie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  there  are 
people  in  this  coimtry  who  have  a  great 
antagonism  to  the  CIA.  I  might  say  that 
back  in  1947  this  committee  handled  the 
legislation  tliat  established  the  CIA  in 
tlie  Defense  Department  bilL 

V/e  are  in  a  dangerous  world,  and  other 
countries  of  the  world  are  using  all  the 
methods  that  they  can  develop  for  Uie 
collection  of  information  whi?h  happens 
to  be  favorable  to  their  objectives.  Many 
times  those  objectives  do  not  coincide 
with  the  objectives  of  this  country,  so 
that  we,  likewise.  In  order  to  protect  our- 
selves, are  collecting  infoiination  on 
these  people  overseas,  or  the  emissaries 
who  come  into  this  country  if  it  deals 
with  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  the  better  part  of 
valor  right  now  is  to  leave  this  alone. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  refresh  the  i^ecollection  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
since  he  is  my  honorable  chairman  I 
hesitate  to  do  this,  but,  uevertheless,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  bill  provides 
in  section  (k)  (1>  <2>  for  an  exemption  of 
anythhig  which  would  in  any  way  affect 
the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy  of 
this  Nation,  so  that  any  of  the  national 
security  or  foreign  policy  records  about 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expressed  some  concern  would  be 
amply  covered.  No  information  which  In 
any  way  affects  the  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  could,  un- 
der the  specific  provisions  of  section  (k) 
of  this  act,  be  made  available. 

My  objection  to  this  general  blanket 
exemption  for  the  CIA  is  that  there  is 
much  information,  and  I  am  sure  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  would  agree 
with  this,  that  the  CIA  collects  about 
individuals  that  is  totally-  umelated  to 
the  national  security  functions  of  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  know  that. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  that  knowledge. 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Even  if  that  were  not  so, 
if  an  individiW  seeks  access  to  his  or  her 
records  and  tke  CIA  makes  a  determina- 
tion or  the  agfency  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  access  to  those  records  would 
endanger  our  national  secmity,  then  the 
agency  would  have  the  right  to  assert 
that  I'eason  for  not  providing  access  to 
tlie  information. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  to  single 
out  one  agency  and  exempt  all  its  rec- 
ords, just  because  it  is  this  agency,  is 
quite  contrai-y  to  what  our  purposes  are, 
and  to  what  our  intentions  are  in  this 
bin.  I  might  also  mention  that  the  legis- 
lation in  the  other  body  has  only  the 
specific  exemptions  that  I  mentioned 
before.  A  blanket  exemption  for  any 
agency — even  or  especially  this  one 
agency  has  no  place  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  add  that  this  agency  is  charged  %ith 
the  security  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  its  foreign  policy,  and  therefore 
important  to  the  United  States.  The 
agency  does  collect  Information  on  peo- 
ple who  are  emissaries  from  those  na- 
tions that  are  here,  and  are  acting  in 
behalf  of  other  nations,  and  I  jiist  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  has  the  right  or 
sliould  have  the  right  to  go  in  and  ex- 
pose the  most  sensitive  area  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  national  secmity.  Tiiere- 
iore  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  are  going  pretty  far  in  tills 
bill,  and  I  think  tills  is  just  a  Uttle  bit 
too  far. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order,  and  I  do 
so  because  I  think  this  matter  is  of  such 
importance  and  such  gra\ity  that  it 
should  not  be  disposed  of  by  a  handful 
of  Members,  and  I  note  that  there  is  not 
a  quorum  present  on  the  floor. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Chair  annomices  that 
he  will  vacate  proceedings  under  the  call 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pears. 

Members  will  recoid  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  \\'as  taken  by  clectionic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CAU.  VACATES 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  One  hundred  and  four  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  i-ule  XXTTT.  clause  2,  fmther 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  (Thair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead), 

Mr.  MOCRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
c:!hainnan.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  .  I  do  so  with 
coiisidei-able  regret,  because  of  the  great 
contribution  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
made  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation. 
The  gentlewoman  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  original  privacy  legislation  we  con- 
sidered. But  I  think  in  this  legislation  we 
must  take  a  step  at  a  time  in  a  delicate 
field  hke  that  invohing  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 


Let  me  explain  to  the  Members  that 
the  CIA  is  not  entirely  exempt  imder  this 
bilL  The  agencies  listed  under  general 
exemptions  are  aflBrmatively  subject  to 
the  major  disclosure  and  the  require- 
ment section  of  the  act.  The  CIA  must 
follow  the  conditions  of  disclosure,  or  I 
should  say  nondisclosure,  as  enumerated 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  bill.  Tliis  is  a 
major  provision  of  the  bill  with  which 
the  Agency  must  be  in  compUance — with 
what  the  Agency  may  or  may  not  do  with 
their  records. 

The  CIA  is  also  subject  to  subsection 
(e"»  (2) ,  (A)  thi-ough  (F)  to  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  annually  a 
notice  of  the  existence  and  character  of 
each  system  of  records.  Thus,  even  under 
the  general  exemption  sections,  they 
must  do  this, 

nils  covers  two  miique  circumstances: 
First,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
maintains  various  intelligence  systems, 
as  defined  by  the  act.  Those  systems 
maintained  by  the  CIA  are  primarily  per- 
.«onn^  records.  By  statute  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  prohibited  from  re- 
leasing any  detailed  information  on  its 
IJersonneL 

The  committee  does  not  feel  it  sliotikl 
repeal  other  statutes  by  implication  Let 
rue  say  also  that  there  was  an  earlier  col- 
loquy between  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
r.ois  about  who  is  covered  by  the  act. 

On  page  21,  line  14,  in  the  definitions: 

The  tM'm  "Individual"  means  a,  dtisen  ot 
the  United  States  or  &n  alien  lau fully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  .  .  . 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tiie  dtfeat  of 
the  amendment 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
:ield  to  the  gentlewoman  irom  New 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  my  amendment.  I  disagree  with  him 
I  think  this  exemption  is  really  out  of 
line  with  the  original  piupose  of  the  bilL 

I  had  no  recollection,  by  the  way.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  CIA  ever  requested 
this  exemption,  certainlj'  not  since  the 
bill  was  clai-ified  to  apply  only  to  citizens 
and  permanent  residents. 

Although  the  gentleman  has  indicated 
what  provisions  the  CIA,  as  an  agency, 
might  be  subjected  to.  he  has  neglected 
to  mention  the  more  significant  and 
meaningful  provisions  it  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  as  a  result  of  having  its  general 
exemption.  I  have  already  nientioned 
some  of  those  basic  provisions,  such  as 
the  requirement  of  agencies  to  maintain 
accurate,  relevant,  and  timely  data,  and 
I  will  not  respect  them  all  here. 

Tliere  are  many  others  such  as  this,  so 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  even  though  the 
gentleman  may  oppose  my  amendment, 
for  him,  to  suggest  that  a  general  ex- 
emption doesnt  deprive  individuals  of 
basic  rights  provided  by  tiie  act.  In  fact, 
one  very  seriously  deprived  group  of  In- 
dividuals will  be  those  on  whom  the  CIA 
may  be  keeping  records  which  hare 
notliing  at  all  to  do  with  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 
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Mr.   ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
ri.se  in  favor  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  lllce  to  clar- 
ify that  other  provisions  of  this  bill  fully 
take  care  of  questions  having  to  do  with 
security.  The  bill  provides  two  types  of 
exemptions:  First  the  general  exemp- 
tion of  agencies.  In  fact,  only  one 
agency  is  generally  exempted,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  This  is  in  sub- 
section (j),  "General  Exemptions." 

But  in  (k),  "Specific  Exemptions,"  it 
is  provided  on  page  34,  item  (1)  that  the 
records  within  the  agency  are  exempted 
from  this  section  if  the  system  of  rec- 
ords is,  (1)  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  552(b)(1)   of  this  title." 

Now.  552(b)(1)  of  this  title  is  found 
in  the  present  act,  and  what  that  says 
is: 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  mutters 
that  are,  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interests 
oi"  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy." 

Executive  Order  652,  issued  on  March 
8,  1972,  and  e£Fective  on  June  1,  1972, 
exempts  37  agencies  with  respect  to  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  national  de- 
fenses or  foreign  policy.  It  includes,  of 
comse,  the  CIA.  It  includes  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  Includes  the 
State  Department;  it  Includes  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  it  includes  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why 
the  CIA  should  be  generally  exempt  from 
all  provisions  having  to  do  with  access  if 
these  other  agencies.  Just  as  sensitive, 
are  not  also  generally  exempt.  They 
deal  with  Just  as  sensitive  material  in 
the  area  of  national  security  as  the  CIA 
does.  The  point  is,  though,  if  we  gener- 
ally exempt  the  CIA  from  access,  then 
the  CIA  does  not  have  to  come  out  and 
say  that  If  they  revealed  the  Informa- 
tion, that  they  refuse  access  to.  It  would 
affect  national  defense  or  foreign  policy, 
that  it  has  to  do  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  happen  to  know  of  a  case  in  which 
an  employee  of  the  CIA  has  been  shab- 
bily treated.  I  think  the  particular  case 
did  not  have  to  do  with  security.  It  had 
to  do  with  a  girl.  Some  boss  did  not 
much  like  an  Inferior  officer  seeing  her. 
But  I  shall  not  assert  that  as  a  fact  here 
but  as  a  hypothetical  illustrating  the  evil 
of  giving  the  CIA  complete  exemption 
from  access  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
CIA  can  come  in  and  say  at  any  time, 
'This  affects  foreign  affairs."  But  let  us, 
at  least,  make  theih  say  that,  because 
many  people  working  for  the  CIA  are 
.subject  to  exactly  the  same  discrimina- 
tions as  those  working  for  other  agencies. 
The  CIA  Is  going  to  be  believed  when 
they  raise  the  contention  that  foreign 
affairs  are  affected,  but  at  least  let  us 
make  them  come  in  and  say  it.  Presum- 
ably, there  would  be  some  reluctance  to 
lie  about  it.  But  If  all  they  have  to  say 
is,  "We  are  blanketly  exempt  from  any 
acce.ss  to  the  information  which  you 
seek,"  we  are  absolutely  protecting  tliem 
in  matters  in  wliich  the  gro.ssest  discrim- 
ination could  occur. 

Let  me  Just  say  once  again  tliat  I  axn 
not  talking  in  favor  of  opening  up  access 


to  CIA's  files  with  respect  to  matters  of 
security,  because  the  second  exemption, 
the  specific  exemption  provisions  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  refers  to  552(b)  (1) . 
That  says  that  nothing  may  be  obtained 
which  the  Executive  order  requires  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreitrn  policy  and  an  Execu- 
tive Order  652  has  been  Issued  and  to- 
tally, blanketly  covers  all  such  matters 
pertaining  to  national  defen.se  and  for- 
eign policy. 

The  CHAIRMA^T  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall  ) .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERrO  BY  MR.  ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
iin  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichoro:  On 
page  34,  strike  lines  7  through  11  and  insert 
the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  Investigatory  material  compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purposes,  other  than  mate- 
rial within  the  scope  of  subsection  (J)  (2) 
of  this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  If 
any  individual  Is  denied  any  right,  privilege, 
or  benefit  that  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled by  Federal  law.  or  for  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  eligible,  as  a  result  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  material,  such  mate- 
rial shall  be  provided  to  such  individual, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  disclosure  of 
such  material  would  reveal  the  identity  of  a 
source  who  furnished  information  to  the 
Qovernmeut  under  an  express  promise  that 
the  identity  of  the  source  would  be  held  In 
confidence,  or,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  under  an  implied  promise  that 
the  identity  of  the  source  would  be  held  In 
confidence." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN),  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  staff,  for  the  very 
superb  Job  they  have  done  in  balancing 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  against  the 
rights  of  society  in  general  and  protect- 
ing the  privacy  of  the  individual. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  pi-otect 
the  investigatory  material  of  investi- 
gating agencies  such  as  the  FBI  from 
being  raided  by  thousands  and  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  for  no  legit- 
imate purpose. 

I  explained  the  amendment  in  gen- 
eral debate,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  and  the 
gentleman   from    Illinois    (Mr.    Ehien- 

BORN)  . 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
protect  our  investigative  agencies  from 
activities  which  I  do  not  believe  is  an 
exaggeration  to  say  might  seriously  Im- 
pair if  not  destroy  their  function  in 
carrying  out  their  vital  work.  The 
amendment  would  both  protect  this  work 
and,  at  the  same  time,  do  so  consistently 
with  the  attainment  of  the  prnposes  and 
objectives  of  the  bill.  The  pi-ovisions  of 
the  bill,  particularly  subsection  (b).  pro- 
vides complete  and  adequate  protection 
against  improper  oi  Injurious  dl.s.semlna- 


tion  of  information  beyoi.d  the  legitimate 
uses  of  the  Federal  pgencies  maintaining 
them.  My  amendment  in  no  w  y  affects 
this  laudable  purpose,  or  those  provisions 
against  disclosure  which  fully  protect  the 
individual  affected  by  prohibiting  any 
improper  use  of  investigitoi-y  material. 

All  that  the  amenument  doee  is  to  pro- 
tect the  investigatory  material  from  be- 
ing raided  by  thousands  r.nd  perhaps  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  for  no  legitimate 
purpose.  I  assm-e  the  Members  that  the 
investigative  materials  would  be  raided 
by  the  host  of  pereons,  including  subver- 
sives, who  would  merely  seek  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  coverage  and  method 
and  adequacy  of  cperation  of  our  intelli- 
gence forces.  This  improper  raiding  of 
the  investigatory  Rles  will  be  prohibited 
by  my  amendment,  bi.'  at  the  same  time 
individuals  who  have  the  legitimate  need 
and  pm-pose  for  the  disclosure  to  them  of 
the  information  is  preserved.  The 
amendment  provides  that  in  any  case 
where  an  individual  is  denied  any  right, 
privilege,  or  benefit  that  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  by  Federal  law,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  maintenance  of  such  material, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  the  information, 
to  the  extent,  of  course,  that  the  identity 
of  confidential  sources  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  is  also  subject  to  the  collo- 
quy we  had  in  general  debate  concerning 
protection  of  dissenters  imder  the  first 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  meant  in  no  way  to  harm 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  any  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  that  miderstanding,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Ichoro)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MK.    CCDE 

Ml-.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gude:  Page  36, 
line  6.  after  the  period,  insert  the  following: 
"(n)   Federal  Privacy  Commission 

S(1)  Establishment  of  Commission — 
(A)  There  Is  established  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  the  Federal  Privacy  Commission. 
"  (B)  (i)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  members 
of  the  public  at  large  who,  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  civil  rights  and  liberties,  law, 
social  sciences,  and  computer  technology, 
business,  and  State  and  local  government, 
are  well  qualified  for  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  who  are  not  otherwise  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Not  more 
than  three  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  political 
party. 
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"(11)  One  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  Chairman  by  the  President. 

"(ill)  A  Commissioner  appointed  as  Chair- 
man shall  serve  as  Chalrnvan  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Commission  (except  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Chalrnun  for  so  long  as  be 
remains  a  Commissioner  and  bis  successor 
as  Chaimuin  has  not  taken  office).  An  indi- 
vidual may  be  appointed  as  a  Commissloncx 
at  the  same  time  he  is  appointed  Chairman. 

"(C)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  shnll  consist 
of  at  least  three  members  present  (but  the 
Chairman  may  designate  an  Acting  Chairman 
who  may  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man) .  Ea«h  member  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  Clialrman  shall  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  in  all  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Commls3ion,  shall  have 
full  access  to  all  information  relating  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  or  responsibilities, 
and  shall  have  one  vote.  Action  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present.  Tlie  Chairman 
(or  Acting  Chairman)  shall  be  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  Commission  in  its  relations 
with  the  Congress.  Goverament  uiiencies,  per- 
sons, or  the  publli",  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  shall  see  to  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  report  thereon  to  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  or  as  the 
Commission  may  direct. 

"(D)  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  lor  under  sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
"(E)  Commissioners  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  three  years.  No  Commissioner  may  serve 
more  than  two  terms.  Vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(F)   Vacancie.'?  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  long  as  there  are  three  Com- 
missioners   in    office,    shall    not    impair    the 
power   of    the    Commission    to   execute   the 
Tunctlons   and   powers   of   the   Commission. 
"(G)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  engage  In  any  other  employmsnt  during 
their  tenure  as  membeis  of  the  Commission. 
"(2)   Personnel  of  the  Commlstlon — 
"(A)    The   Commission   shall    appoint   an 
Executive  Director  who  sliall  perform  such 
duties   as   tbe   Comnilssion   may   determine. 
Such    appointment    may   be    made    without 
regard  to   the  provisions  of  title  5,   United 
States  Code. 

"(B)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
imdpr  sectiofi  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(C)  The  Commission  is  autliorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  presa-ibe  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

*'(D>  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3l(X>  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(3i  Piuoctiona  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commlssloin  shaU — 

"(A)  publish  annually  a  United  States 
Directory  of  Information  Systems  containing 
the  Information  specified  to  provide  notice 
under  subsection  (e)(2>  of  this  section  for 
each  information  system  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  a  Usting  of  all 
statutes  which  require  the  collection  of  such 
Information  by  a  Federal  ageocy; 

"(B)  Investigate,  determine,  and  report  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  (or 
any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  thereto)  to 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Ci>n- 


gress,  and  the  General  Services  Admimstra- 
tlon  where  the  duties  of  that  agency  ere  in- 
volved, and  to  the  Comptroller  General  when 
It  deems  appropriate:  and 

"(C)  dcrelop  model  guidelines  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  section  and  assist  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  preparing  regulations  and 
meeting  technical  and  admluistrative  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(D)  In  addition  to  Its  other  functions  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(1)  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  coi.- 
Fiilt  with  the  heads  of  appropriate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  oui  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  section; 

"«ll)  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed 
F'.ich  research  activities  ps  may  be  necessary 
to  iTiplenicnt  the  provisions  of  this  section 
prid  to  asslrt  Federal  agencies  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

"(lii)  determine  what  specific  categories 
of  information  should  be  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute from  collection  by  Federal  agencies  on 
the  basis  that  the  collection  of  such  Infor- 
mation would  violate  au  Individital's  right 
of  privacy. 

"(4)  Confl  dentlallty  of  Information — 
"(A)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Intludint^  each  independent 
agency,  slmll  furnish  to  the  Comaussion, 
upon  request  mitde  by  the  Chairman,  such 
dalii.  reports,  ajid  other  information  as  tha 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  cnrry  out  Its 
functions;  under  this  foction. 

'•(B>  In  carri-InK  out  i*«i  functions  and 
er'er.-iFiiig  ;is  powers  under  this  section,  the 
fV)mtr.l'--:ion  may  accept  from  any  Federal 
R.'jeni  y  or  oihei-  person  any  identifiable  per- 
sons', datn  il  such  Uar*  is  I'.ccesswy  to  carry 
c<U  auch  pov.crs  and  functions.  In  uny  case 
in  Vihich  tho  (■•.I'r.inistion  accepts  any  such 
iiiformr.ticn,  it  shall  provide  appropriate 
FP.feguards  to  Injure  that  the  confidentiality 
of  purh  information  is  maintained  and  that 
upon  completion  of  the  purpose  for  which 
such  Information  la  required  it  U  destroyed 
or  returned  to  the  agency  or  per.?on  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  es  appropriate. 
"(5)  Powers  of  the  Comm'.slou — 
"(A)  The  Commission  may,  In  ■  arryhig  out 
its  functions  under  this  sectlcn,  conduct 
oUch  Inspections,  sit  and  act  at  svich  thnes 
.■\nd  places,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
testimony,  require  by  subpena  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
;such  books,  records,  papers,  coritspondenoe. 
and  documents,  administer  such  oatiis,  have 
such  printing  and  bindlug  done,  and  make 
STich  expenditures  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the 
sltrnature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  member 
of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
iifcted  by  the  Chaunian  or  any  such  member. 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affli'mations  to  v.itnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commis?=lon. 

"(1)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
issued  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  sub- 
jection, the  Commission  may  invoice  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  compliance  with  such  subpena. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
wlthUi  the  Jurisdiction  where  such  person 
Is  found  or  transacts  business  may,  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued  by  the  Commission,  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  and  testify, 
to  produce  such  books,  records,  papers,  cor- 
respondence, and  documents,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  shall  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof, 
"(li)  Appearances  by  the  Commission  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  In  Its  own  name. 
The  Commission  shall  be  reprc-iented  by  at- 
torneys designated  by  It. 


••CD)  Section  6001(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  l^ertlng  Imme- 
diately after  "Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission," the  following;  "the  Federal  Pri\Tw;y 
Commission." 

"(C)  The  Commissiuu  may  delegate  any  c-f 
Its  functions  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate  and  may  authorize  such  successive 
redelegatlons  of  such  functions  as  it  may 
deem  desirable. 

"(D)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Commissioa  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  Its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  per>onnel; 

"(11)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  inter- 
pretative rules  for  the  implementation  of 
the  rights,  standards,  and  safeguards  pro- 
vided under  this  section; 

"(ill)  to  enter  into  contiacts  or  other  ev- 
rangements  or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and  such 
contracts  or  other  arran(;ements,  or  modifi- 
cations thereof,  may  be  entered  into  without 
legal  consideratiou.  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regai-d  to  scctioii 
GTOS  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (51 
U.S.C.  5;; 

"(ir)  to  make  advance,  progre*^.  and  Dth-T 
payments  which  the  Commission  de«»ms 
necessary  under  this  section  wltl-^out  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  US.C.  bia); 

"(V)  receive  complaints  of  violatloni>  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto;  and 

"(vi)  TO  take  such  other  attlon  as  may  ^e 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  prorlsions  of  this 
section. 

"(6)   Reports — 

"The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  an  annual  report,  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  its  activities  in 
caiTying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  GUDE  (during  the  readmg) .  Mi-. 
Ciiairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliu  t 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleniau 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment establishes  a  Federal  Privacy  Com- 
mission w  hich  is  a  vital  necessity  if  pri- 
vacy legislation  is  to  become  a  meaning- 
ful statute.  Clearly  the  key  to  the  main- 
tenance of  successful  privacy  standards 
will  be  the  degree  of  cooperation  provid- 
ed by  federal  agencies  which  have  to  im- 
plement the  program.  This  Commission, 
which  would  coordinate  and  assist  iu 
those  efforts,  will  br  an  important  tool 
for  gaining  the  necessai^s'  agency  cooi>er- 
ation. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
five  full  time  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  fimctions  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to : 

First,  publish  annuallj'  a  Directory  of 
Information  System  containing  da  La  on 
Federal  agency  information  systems  and 
the  statutes  which  requii"e  the  collection 
of  information; 

Second,  investigate  and  report  agency 
nolations  of  this  section  of  the  bill; 

Third,  develop  model  guidelines  and 
provide  assistance  to  federal  agencies  for 
the  implementation  of  this  section; 
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Fourth,  provide  consultation  and  re- 
search services  to  aid  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  tills  section; 
and 

Fiftli,  detennine  what  categories  of 
information  Federal  agencies  should  be 
forbidden  to  collect. 

To  fulfill  these  responsibilities  the 
Commission  would  have  rulemaking  au- 
thority, the  power  to  hold  hearings,  ad- 
minister oaths  and  receive  evidence,  in- 
cluding complaints  of  violations  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  subpena  power. 
Additionally  the  Commission  could  gain 
access  to  any  agency  information  system 
and  any  identifiable  information,  so  long 
as  appropriate  safeguards  are  main- 
tained to  insure  confidentiality. 

The  Commission's  powers  ore  more 
limited  than  those  provided  In  other 
earlier  proposals.  For  example,  its  activi- 
ties are  limited  to  concern  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  not  any  other  free- 
dom of  Information  legislation;  and  it 
will  not  be  able  to  issue  orders  directing 
an  agency  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act.  However,  the  Commis- 
.sion  will  serve  as  a  focus  of  attention  for 
information  and  privacy  issues  and  will 
also  be  a  watchdog  over  agencies  which 
are  responsible  for  implementing  tlie  pro- 
visions of  tlie  act. 

In  my  view,  tlois  Commi.ssion  would  be 
an  essential  element  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  privacy  legislation.  As  the  bill 
presently  reads,  it  contains  no  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  an  administra- 
tive body  to  oversee  implementation  of 
the  legislation.  I  know  some  say  we  should 
take  a  "wait  and  .see"  attitude  about  a 
privacy  commission. 

However,  such  a  "wait  and  see"  atti- 
tude Is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is 
needed,  because  the  major  problems  of 
implementation  and  the  inevitable  ad- 
justments in  the  ways  agencies  work  are 
going  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
progi-am,  not  later  on.  At  a  minimum, 
tills  Commission  should  be  established 
to  oversee,  monitor,  and  evaluate  the 
newly  legislated  safeguard  requirements 
and  to  offer  information  and  assistance 
to  Federal  agencies  in  their  efforts  to 
comply  witli  the  act.  As  with  any  new 
program,  there  will  be  problems  and  these 
problems  will  occur  in  the  beginning 
when  the  program  is  being  set  up.  A 
central  source  of  expertise  and  guidance 
and  a  coordinated  approach^  to  these 
problems  should  serve  to  reduce  rather 
than  Increase  administrative  costs  over 
the  long  run. 

Moreover,  we  would  be  more  than 
naive  if  we  failed  to  recognize  that  indi- 
vidual Federal  agencies  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  an  aggre.ssive  role  in  en- 
forcing privacy  legislation.  Enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  sec- 
ondary to  each  agency's  legLslative  man- 
date and  will,  of  necessity,  cause  some 
inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  clear  tliat 
making  administration  of  privacy  stand- 
ards every  agency's  responsibility  really 
means  making  it  no  agency's  i-espon.si- 
bility.  Only  by  providing  a  separate  in- 
dependent agency  to  act  as  a  focus  for 
privacy  activities  and  concerns  and  for 
coordinating  the  privacy  programs  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  can  we  be  as- 


sured to  uniform  effective  enforcement 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Commission  is  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  getting  legislation 
which  affects  the  privacy  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  specifically  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  very  much  hope  and  urge  that 
the  committee  will  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  with  great  regret,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  was  one 
of  the  most  productive  members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  helping  draft  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  have  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
first,  because  it  was  considered  in  sub- 
committee and  voted  down.  Second,  it 
was  considered  in  the  full  committee,  and 
it  was  voted  down. 

I  can  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  because  it  is  a  long,  three- 
page  amendment.  It  is  really  a  bill  in  and 
of  itself. 

I  do  oppose  this  amendmentto  create 
a  Federal  privacy  commission  for  a  num- 
ber of  important  reasons. 

First,  as  I  say,  it  was  voted  down  at 
the  markup  session.  It  was  ovCiWhelm- 
ingly  defeated. 

Second,  it  would  add  to  the  overall 
cost  of  the  bill  and  create  another  level 
of  bureaucracy  between  the  citizen  and 
the  Federal  agency  and  his  right  to  his 
own  personal  records. 

Third,  it  could  impede  the  operation 
of  the  various  civil  remedies  afforded 
to  individual  Americans  in  the  courts. 

Fourth,  as  President  Ford  stated  hi 
Ills  remarks  referred  to  earlier  in  the 
debate: 

I  do  not  favoi  establishing  a.  separate 
commls.sion  or  board  bi«reaucracy  empowered 
to  define  privacy  In  Its  own  terms  and  to 
second-guess  citizens  and  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Government,  that  is,  the  judicial  branch, 
oversee  the  Executive  rather  than  an- 
other branch  of  the  executive  overseeinji 
the  Executive. 

Ftoally,  if,  in  this  instance,  the  courts 
do  not  do  the  excellent  job  tliey  have 
done  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  then  we  in  Congress  can  always  ip 
the  future  create  a  privacy  board. 

But  if  we  create  this  commission  it  will 
surely  develop  its  own  constituency,  and 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reverse  if  we 
have  made  a  mistake. 

Instead,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  pat- 
terned after  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  makes  each  agency  directly  respon- 
sible, and  publicly  and  legally  account- 
able for  its  faithful  administration  of 
this  law.  I  am  sure  that  the  courts  will  do 
their  duty.  Vigorous  congre.ssional  over- 
sight will  also  help  keep  the  bureaucracy 
in  line. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  our 
committee  will  fully  exercise  such  au- 
thority. Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Hi?  Bcntieman  yipld? 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  As  the 
gentleman  has  stated,  this  creates  an- 
other bureau  to  watch  the  watchers,  one 
might  say,  and  it  also  gives  this  com- 
mission some  powers  to  make  recom- 
mendations, rules,  and  regulations  on  the 
basis  of  their  judgment  rather  than  upon 
the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
which  I  think  is  adequate  enough  to  give 
the  citizens  a  right. 

It  also  would  mean  that  undoubtedly 
people  who  were  dissatisfied  would  go  to 
the  commission  for  relief,  rather  than  to 
let  their  wishes  be  known  to  the  courts, 
or  if  tliey  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  courts 
to  go  to  the  committee,  which  will  have 
continuing  oversight  over  this. 

This  is  a  committee  which  has  had  the 
interest  to  hold  the  hearings,  and  de- 
velop this  bill  after  a  great  many  con- 
sultations with  people  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  also  with  representa- 
tives of  the  administration.  The  Pi-esi- 
dent  even  went  out  of  his  way  in  his  mes- 
sage on  October  9  to  say  specifically  that 
we  should  not  create  a  commission,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
mentioned. 

So,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  others, 
I  think  this  ought  to  be  voted  down.  In 
making  that  statement,  may  I  add  fur- 
ther that  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  dis- 
parage the  attitude  or  the  industi-y  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude>, 
who  has  been  a  fine  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ERLENBOR.J.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mi-.  Moorhead)  in 
opposing  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  veiy 
well  articulated  the  reasons  the  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  am  .somewhat 
surprised  to  hear  the  gentlemen  op- 
pose this  Commission,  since  this  com- 
mission was  modeled  on  a  bill,  H.R. 
4960,  which  was  introduced  in  Februaiy 
1973,  by  Mr.  Horton,  and  cosponsored  by 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  of  course  Mr.  Gude, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  my  di-stinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Regula.  and  Mr. 
Thone.  It  is  basically  the  same  Commis- 
sion that  v;as  proposed  In  the  legislation 
originated  by  these  gentleman,  and  I  am 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  figure  out  why 
they  have  changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Well.  I  guess  so. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  gracious 
yielding  to  me. 

Tlie  bill  that  the  gentlewoman  has  re- 
ferred to,  of  course,  was  not  a  privacy 
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commission  because  v.e  did  not  have  a 
privacy  bill  before  us  at  the  time,  or  a 
privacy  act;  that  was  a  Fieedom  of  In- 
rormation  Commission. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  understand  it  was  a 
freedom  of  infonnation  commission,  and 
tlie  fact  is  that  the  same  reasons  that 
it  was  proposed  there  are  tlie  same  rea- 
sons it  was  proposed  here.  F^elieve  we 
should  have  a  commission  wliiblj  covers 
both  the  Freedom  of  Infoi-matibn  Act 
and  this  Privacy  Act.  But  this  Corrhj^is- 
sion  is  being  proposed  by  the  gentlei 
from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Gude)  only  for  tlit 
privacy  act,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  this. 

For  example,  the  bill  which  is  before 
the  other  body,  which  is  the  counterpart 
of  our  bill,  provides  for  a  privacy  com- 
mission. We  are  charting  an  important 
course  and,  quite  contrai*y  to  what  my 
colleagues  have  suggested,  we  have  not 
proposed  any  judicial  or  quasi-judicial 
functions  for  this  Commission. 

We  are  not  proposing  a  superagency 
with  enforcement  powers  over  other 
agencies.  Quite  to  the  contraiy,  what  we 
are  doing  is  suggesting  that  there  be  a 
mechanism  established  which  will  help 
us  in  the  implementation  of  this  very  im- 
portant Privacy  Act.  One  of  the  specific 
needs  will  be  to  insure  that  in  develop- 
ing rules  and  guidelines  relating  to  per- 
sonal information  systems,  agencies  will 
have  the  benefit  of  some  eypertise  and 
will  achieve  some  degree  of  uniformity. 

So  it  will  really  make  it  easier  and 
more  economical  to  implement  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that  it  was 
suggested  that  we  had  a  full  hearing  on 
this  matter  before  our  full  committee.  If 
I  may  refresh  the  recollection  of  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  it  is  true  that  we 
raised  it  ui  the  subcommittee.  It  is  true 
it  was  defeated  in  the  subcommittee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  pointed  out  that 
this  was  patterned  after  the  bill  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  they  thought 
tliey  would  like  to  reconsider  it.  But  this 
amendment  was  never  considered  in  full 
committee,  because  I  was  interested  in 
helping  tlie  bill  get  to  the  floor,  and  I 
said  we  would  bring  these  amendments 
up  on  the  floor  instead. 

I  am  a  little  surjirised.  if  I  may  liave 
the  attention  of  the  Chairman.  I  was 
contradicting  him,  and  I  thought  he 
should  hear  me  contradict  him.  It  would 
be  impolite  of  me  not  to  call  it  to  his 
attention.  We  certainly  did  not  have  ac- 
tion on  tills  in  the  full  committee,  but 
only  in  the  subcommittee.  In  the  full 
committee,  if  the  Chairman  will  recall,  I 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  evei-yone  to  bring 
a  bin  to  the  floor,  and  we  said  we  would 
bring  up  amendments  on  the  floor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  this  amendment  would  be  fa- 
vorably supported  by  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
Chairman,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  proposed  it. 

If  we  want  to  make  this  bill  signifi- 
cantly workable  and  effective,  it  needs 
.just  such  a  commission.  Without  it,  there 
will  be  confusion;  there  will  be  chaos. 


Each  agency  will  act  like  a  lord  making 
different  regulations  come  about  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  This  amendment  would  fur- 
nish a  mechanism  which  could  really 
help  this  act  to  become  effective. 
I  heartily  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  remarks.  Certainly  there  is  no  Meni- 
(r  of  Congress  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
variation  of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  far  as  their  interest  in 
the  sensitivity  of  citizens'  rights.  We  can 
see  some  agencies  going  off  in  one  direc- 
tion, imconcerned  about  privacy,  and 
others  complying  with  this  bill.  We  need 
this  commission  desperately. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentiemau  from  Mainland 
I  Mr.  Gude). 

The  Federal  Privacy  Board  was  incor- 
porated into  the  original  legislation 
which  I  first  initiated,  and  I  have  always 
supported  that  Board.  I  recognize  that 
reasonable  people  can  disagree  on  any 
matter,  and  I  recognize  the  disagreement 
here.  Arguments  have  been  given  on  botli 
sides,  and  wliUe  I  support  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  those  who  are  in  opposition 
do  so  because  they  want  to  weaken  the 
legislation.  It  is  a  philosophical  matter 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  intro- 
duce what  some  have  called  another  layer 
of  Government. 

What  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Membei-s  is  that  wliether  we  call  it  a 
Federal  Privacy  Board  and  give  it  inde- 
pendent status,  or  pa.ss  the  legislation 
without  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  in 
accordance  with  the  Gude  amendment, 
we  must  have  some  kind  of  a  privacy 
board  to  regulate  what  will  happen,  and 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Privacy 
Board  will  be  executed  probably  by  OMB. 
But  they  will  not  be  able  to  exe.oute 
them  as  well,  a.;  efficiently,  as  ably  as  a 
Federal  Privacy  Board  siveii  the  powers 
that  the  Gude  amendment  would  give  to 
it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  Important  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
that  provision  in  its  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  ultimately  whatever 
legislation  is  enacted  by  both  Houses  of 
this  Congress  we  will  incorporate  this  in 
the  Federal  privacy  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gude)    there 
were — ayes  9,  noes  29. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMKNT    OFrERED    BY    MR.    KOCH 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Koch:  Page  29. 
line  24,  immediittely  after  "subsection"  In- 


.sen    "and   agency   notices   publi."5hcd   under 
subsection   (e)(2)    of  tliis  section". 

Ml-.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  discussed 
this  amendment  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  if  I  understand  it  correctly  it 
is  acceptable  to  them,  so  I  will  not  be- 
labor the  point.  It  merely  requires  that 
the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register  shall 
annually  compile  and  publisli  rules  and 
notices  as  opposed  to  rules  as  now  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
tlie  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  roHL  California . 

Mf  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  pre- 
sented by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch).  A  directory  describing  eacli 
personal  information  system  is  a  vital 
tool  for  the  citizen.  Without  it,  he  could 
search  fruitlessly  for  particular  data 
banks  among  the  more  tlian  850  in  the 
Federal  Government.  We  must  lequirc 
the  Government  to  do  more  than  end 
secrecy  about  the  existence  of  personal 
information  they  keep.  We  must  pull 
away  the  cloak  of  mystery  about  how 
to  get  access  to  personal  files  or  obtain 
a  copy  by  mail. 

The  legislation  before  us  provides  only 
for  printing  the  existence  and  character 
of  these  personal  information  systems  in 
the  Federal  Register?  This  would  mean 
up  to  900  different  entries  could  be  spread 
over  a  12-month  period.  Asking  individ- 
uals to  wade  through  copies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  is  foolhardy.  Simply  cata- 
loging agencywide  regulations  will  simi- 
larly frustrate  the  citizen  searching  for 
a  specific  system. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  con-ective  language 
proposed  by  Mr.  Koch  will  give  us  tlie 
directory  of  Federal  data  banks  we  need 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  (iFFEREl)  BY  MS.  ABX.\jr. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  l)y  Ms.  ABzrt;:  Pajje  34. 
line  12,  strike  out  line  12  .ind  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14. 

Page  34.  line  15.  chpngc  "(4)"  to  "(3(". 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
to  this  exemption  for  many  of  the  .same 
reasons  that  I  objected  to  the  general 
exemption  for  the  CIA  Exemption:; 
should  be  defined  in  specific  terms  and 
in  terms  related  to  the  .societal  interest 
or  public  policy  to  be  sened 

Yet,  here  again,  we  have  defined  (i-.e 
exemption  in  terms  of  the  function  of 
the  agency  ratiier  than  in  tei-ms  of  the 
nature  of  the  records.  What  sensitive 
data  are  we  seeking  to  protect  by  allow- 
ing the  Secret  Ser\ice  to  exempt  all  its 
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records  from  the  requirements  of  t'le 
bill? 

The  committee  report  tells  us  on  pagre 
19  that: 

Access  to  Secret  Service  InteJUgcnce  files  on 
certain  Individuals  would  vitiate  a  critical 
part  of  Secret  Service  work  which  was  specif- 
ically recommended  bv  the  Warren  Com- 
mlsfiion 

This  is  ridiculous.  I  read  the  Warren 
Commission  report.  What  did  it  recom- 
mend? What  it  recommended  was  that 
there  be  maintenance  of  more  selective 
files  In  a  more  efficient  and  sophisticated 
manner,  specifically,  foi^example.  by  con- 
version to  automatic  data  processing. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  main- 
tenance of  .some  84,000  files—  which  Is  the 
number  of  files  maintained  by  the  Secret 
Service,  accordins  to  the  Ervin  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  re- 
port just  issued— is  any  indication  tliat 
the  Secret  Service  is  now  doing  a  better 
job  of  "attempting  to  Identify  those 
persons  who  might  prove  a  danger  to  the 
President."  The  mere  .size  of  this  proup 
may  indicate  quite  the  contrary;  but  thai 
also  is  not  the  point. 

Even  assuming  that  these  files  mui«t  be 
maintained  and  perhaps  there  is  justi- 
fication for  maintaining  .some  300  or  400 
files  I  fail  to  see  the  connection  between 
this  exemption  and  the  Warren  Com- 
miosion  recommendations.  How  would 
access  to  one's  files  interfere  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Secret  Service? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ervin  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  made 
a  comment  about  this  and  they  said  that 
withholding  penni?sion  for  revision  of 
files  by  individuals  concerned  would  seem 
to  sei-ve  no  valid  purpose.  Surely  the 
Secret  Service  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
maintaining  erroneous  information  that 
can  be  corrected  by  individuals— and 
that  Is  one  of  the  prime  rights  under  this 
act.  If  we  are  trying  to  prevent  acts  of 
violence,  how  does  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion defeat  that  goal?  An  argument  could 
well  be  made  that  such  disclc^ure  would, 
in  fact,  act  as  a  deteiTent. 

So  before  voting  on  tliis  rniendment, 
it  should  be  clear  to  all  of  you  that  the 
striking  of  the  proposed  exemption  will 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  essential 
work  of  the  Secret  Service,  which  is  the 
maintenance  of  accurate  and  selective 
files.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  its  fmic- 
tions.  All  I  am  saying  is,  if  there  arc 
Secret  Service  files,  as  indeed  there  arc, 
they  have  enough  protection  under  the 
exemption  provisions  of  tliis  act.  But  if 
there  are  people's  names  listed  galore,  as 
we  know  there  are  in  their  flies,  becau.se 
they  said  they  disagreed  with  what  some- 
body in  Government  said,  they  have  a 
right  to  know  what  cranks  are  making 
statements  against  them.  They  have  a 
right  to  correct  their  files.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  whether  their  privacy  Is 
being  mvaded. 

I  think  it  is  siiocklng  that  we  should 
take  a  particiUar  agency  and  give  it  a 
blanket  exemption,  when  there  is  ample 
protection  under  the  act.  We  are  again 
sacrificing  basic  Individual  rights  of 
privacy  for  some  strange  rea.son  thaL  is 
mumbo-jumbo. 

If  one  mentions  the  CIA.  he  cannot  do 
a  thing.  If  one  mentions  the  Secret  Serv- 
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ice,  he  cannot  do  a  thing.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  this  mindless  mentioning  of 
agencies  and  accomplish  the  real  pur- 
poses of  this  bill. 

I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
."trike  the  specific  exemption  provision 
on  page  31,  lines  12  through  14,  of  the 
protective  services  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

This  does  not  exempt  particularly 
from  the  operation  of  the  blU  the  main- 
tcnr.nce  of  these  records.  The  sections 
that  could  be  under  regulations  ex- 
empted are  'c)(3),  fd>,  fe)(l)(2)  'G> 
and  (H). 

Now,  if  I  am  Inteipreting  this  cor- 
rectly, and  I  think  I  am,  this  still  would 
r-'quii-e  an  Identification  of  the  system 
under  .section  fe)(l),  lines  11  through 
24. 

That  would  require  that  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  following  things  be  pub- 
lished: 

"(A)  the  name  and  location  of  the  system; 

"(B)  the  categories  of  individuals  on  whoi.i 
r(  rord.s  are  maintained  in  the  system; 

"(C)  the  categories  of  records  maUitnlned 
in  the  system; 

"(D)  each  routine  purpose  for  which  the 
records  contalntd  In  the  system  are  used 
or  Intended  to  te  ii.sed.  Including  the  cate- 
gories of  iLsers  of  the  recoids  for  each  bucii 
purpose; 

"(E)  the  r"licles  and  practice*!  of  the 
a?tncy  'regarding  storage,  retrlevablllty,  ac- 
cess controls,  retention,  and  disposal  of  the 
records; 

'(T)  the  title  and  business  address  of  the 
r.gency  official  who  Is  responsible  for  the  sys- 
tem of  records; 


Tliat  mean.?  that  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  and  I  think  also  includ- 
ing the  prohibition  of  transfer  to  other 
agencies,  except  for  those  purposes  that 
have  been  iaentifled  as  routine  uses,  will 
be  applicable  to  these  records. 

I  think  the  only  real  ha nn  we  could 
envision  would  be  transfer  of  this  infor- 
mation to  some  other  agency  where  the 
person  would  be  harmed  in  his  applica- 
tion for  employment  or  some  other  right 
or  privilege  undor  the  laws  ol  the  United 
Slates. 

Since  tlicbc  other  provisions  are  still 
epplicable  to  the  system,  I  think  that  the 
specific  exemption  here  providing  tliat 
acct.3s  not  be  made  available  to  the  per- 
sons who  are  named  in  tlie  system  is 
zi.  valid  exemption,  one  that  is  necessaiT. 
It  falls  under  the  same  general  category 
of  law  enforcement  where  we  already 
ha\e  an  exemption.  Therefore,  I  think 
t!;e  amendment  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  MCX)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Secret  Service  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  that  is  correct. 
The  list  of  the  protective  service  by  the 
Secret  Service  has  gotten  too  broad.  It 
does  contain  names  of  people  who  are  not 
a  real  threat,  but  merely  dissidents  ex- 
ercising the  American  right  of  dissent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  list  also 
contains  the  names  of  people  who  are  a 
real  threat,  and  they  contain  Informers 
and  iaformatio:5  about  the  techniciue.s  of 


protection.  We  have  to  recognize  that  In 
this  day  and  age,  unfortunately,  assas- 
sination, holdmg  hostage  and  killing  has 
become  too  prevalent  so  that  an  amend- 
ment whicli  completely  eliminates  the 
secrecy  of  tlie  legitimate  protective  right 
of  the  Secret  Service  just  g«es  too  far. 

As  I  have  discussed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ehlenborn)  and 
as  we  have  said  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  CVIs.  AaztTG).  we  intend  to 
hold  a  hearing  and  hold  the  feet  of  the 
Secret  Service  to  Uie  fire  to  weed  out 
and  make  this  list  really  sometliing  small 
so  that  they  can  be  eifective.  If  it  is  a 
broad  list,  it  really  does  not  do  the  job 
we  want  to  have  done  to  protect  not  only 
the  President,  but  other  officers  of  the 
Government  and  visiting  dignitaries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
goes  too  far.  We  cannot  be  sure  they 
would  be  exempt  under  other  exemp- 
tions, and  I  think  the  correct  way  to 
proceed,  as  I  have  promised,  is  to  hold 
intensive,  hard-hitting  hearings  next 
year. 

I  would  ask  Uic  gentleman  f^om  Illi- 
nois if,  as  he  told  me  in  private,  he  would 
cooperate  fully  in  Uiis  endeavor 

Mi-.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penasylvania  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  froiii  Illinois 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  hope 
we  will  hold  those  hearings  early  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penr^ylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore    (Mr. 
BrjvD2:c/.s) .    The    question    is    on    the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 
The  amciadment  was  rejected 
Ml-.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  stiike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Committee 
rises,  I  wish  to  summarize  briefly  the 
present  situation  on  the  privacy  bill  On 
October  9.  President  Ford  issued  a  state- 
ment, which  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  endorsing  HR.  16373  th.^ 
Privacy  Act  of  1974: 

Statement  by  the  President 
let'tsUtion  to  protect  personal  privacy  is 
niiilting  significant  progress  In  the  ConRre8.>. 
I  am  delighted  about  the  prospect  ol  House 
and  Senate  action  at  this  session 

Renewed  national  efforts  to  strengthen 
protections  for  pereonal  privacy  should  begin 
in  Washington.  We  should  start  by  enacting 
uniiorm  fair  Uiformatlon  practices  for  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  governmenc.  This  wlU 
give  us  an  invaluable  operating  experience 
as  we  continue  to  e.x^mlne  and  rf.ecmrapnd 
needed  actions  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  In  the  private  sector. 

The  Immediate  objective  should  be  to  eive 
every  citizen  the  right  to  hispect.  challenge 
and  correct.  If  necessary.  Information  about 
hljn  contained  In  Federal  agency  records  and 
to  assure  him  a  remedy  for  Ulegal  Invasions 
of  privacy  by  Federal  agencies  accountable 
for  safeguarding  his  records.  In  leglslathig. 
the  right  of  privacy,  of  course,  mu.'-t  be  bal- 
anced against  equally  valid  public  interests 
in  freedom  of  Information,  national  defense, 
foreign  policy,  law  enforcement,  and  In  a 
high  quality  and  trust -.vorthy  Federal  vork 
foroe. 
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Immediately  after  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship, as  Vice  President,  of  the  Cabinet- 
level  Domestic  CouncU  Committee  on  the 
Bight  of  Privacy.  I  asked  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  work  Jointly  with  the 
Committee  staff,  the  Executive  agencies  and 
the  Congress  to  work  out  realistic  and  effec- 
tive legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  bUls  extending 
personal  privacy  protections  to  tens  of  mU- 
lions  of  records  containing  personal  informa- 
tion in  hundreds  of  Federal  data  banks. 

HJl.  16373.  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  has 
my  enthusiastic  support,  except  for  the  pro- 
visions which  allow  unlimited  Individual  ac- 
cess to  records  vital  to  determining  eligibility 
and  promotion  In  the  Federal  service  and 
access  to  classified  information.  X  strongly 
urge  floor  amendments  permitting  workable 
exemptions  to  accommodate  these  situations. 

The  Senate,  also,  has  made  substantial 
progress  In  writing  privacy  legislation.  8.  3418 
parallels  the  House  bill  In  many  respects,  but 
I  believe  major  technical  and  substantive 
amendments  are  nesded  to  perfect  the  bill.  I 
do  not  favor  establishing  a  separate  Com- 
mission or  Board  bureaucracy  empowered  to 
define  privacy  In  Its  own  terms  and  to  sec- 
ond guess  citizens  and  agencies.  I  vastly  pre- 
fer an  approach  which  makes  Federal 
agencies  fully  and  publicly  accountable  for 
legally  mandated  privacy  protections  and 
which  gives  the  Individual  adequate  legal 
remedies  to  enforce  what  he  deems  to  be  his 
owTi  best  privacy  Interests. 

The  a<^equate  protection  of  per-t-onal  pri- 
vacy requires  legislative  and  executive  initia- 
tives In  areas  not  addressed  by  H.R.  16373 
and  S.  3418.  I  have  asked  Executive  branch 
officials  to  continue  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  swift  action  on  measures  to 
strengthen  privacy  and  confidentiality  In  in- 
come tax  records,  crlmhial  Justice  records  and 
other  areas  identified  as  needed  privacy  ini- 
tiatives by  the  Domestic  CouncU  Committee 
on  the  Right  of  Privacy. 

He  made  two  points  on  which  this  en- 
dorsement was  conditioned — 

First,  adoption  of  what  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Erlenbom  amendment; 
and 

Second,  defeat  of  any  amendment  call- 
ing for  creation  of  a  so-called  Privacy 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  both  of  these  condi- 
tions have  been  met.  While  I  personallj' 
opposed  the  Erlenborn  amendment  and 
voted  against  it,  it  was  nevertheless 
adopted  yesterday  on  a  192  to  177  re- 
corded vote.  The  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  Privacy  Commission,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude) 
earlier  today,  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  now  be- 
fore us,  therefore  meets  the  specific  cri- 
teria set  forth  for  privacy  legislation  by 
President  Ford  last  month.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  it 
the  same  entliusiastic  support  as  that 
expressed  by  President  Ford  and  by 
many  others  from  all  parts  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum.  We  do  not  claim  that  will 
solve  all  of  the  privacy  problems  which 
abound  in  modern  society.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  bill :  But  it  is  a  start  and  an  im- 
IJortant  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  522a (bi  (2)  of 
the  bill  allows  an  agency  to  disclose 
records  contained  in  a  system  of  records 
"for  a  routine  use  described  in  any 
rule       ■=  *." 

It  would  be  an  impossible  legislative 


task  to  attempt  to  set  forth  all  of  the 
appropriate  uses  of  Federal  records  about 
an  identifiable  individual.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  restrict  such  ordi- 
nary uses  of  the  Infoi-mation.  Rather 
than  attempting  to  specify  each  proper 
use  of  such  records,  the  bill  gives  each 
Federal  agency  the  authority  to  set  forth 
the  "routine"  purposes  for  which  the 
records  are  to  be  used  under  the  guid- 
ance contained  in  the  committee's  re- 
port. 

In  this  sense  "routine  use"  does  not 
encompass  merely  the  common  and 
ordinary  uses  to  which  records  are  put, 
but  also  includes  all  of  the  proper  and 
necessai-y  uses  even  if  any  such  use  oc- 
curs infrequently.  For  example,  individ- 
ual income  tax  return  records  are  rou- 
tinely used  for  auditing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  tax  due  and  for 
assistance  in  collection  of  such  tax  by 
civil  proceedings.  They  are  less  often 
used,  however,  for  referral  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  possible  criminal  prose- 
cution In  the  event  of  possible  fraud  or 
tax  evasion,  though  no  one  would  argue 
that  such  referral  is  improper;  thus  the 
"routine"  use  of  such  records  and  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  might  be  appropriately 
construed  to  permit  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  list  in  its  regulations  such  a 
referral  as  a  "routine  use." 

Aeain.  if  a  Federal  agency  such  as  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment or  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration were  to  discover  a  possible 
fraudulent  scheme  in  one  of  its  piogmms 
it  could  "routinely,"  as  it  does  today,  re- 
fer the  relevant  records  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  its  investigatoi-y  arm, 
the  FBI. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  bill  obviously  is  not 
intended  to  prohibit  such  necessary  ex- 
changes of  information,  providing  its 
rulemaking  procedures  are  followed.  It 
is  intended  to  prohibit  gratuitous,  ad  hoc, 
disseminations  for  private  or  others  ise 
irregular  purposes.  To  this  end  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  an  agency  publishes  as  a 
"routine  use"  of  its  information  gathered 
in  any  program  that  an  apparent  viola- 
tion of  the  law  will  be  refen-ed  to  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  authorities 
for  investigation  and  possible  criminal 
prosecution,  civil  court  action,  or  regula- 
tory order. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "routine 
use"  exception  is  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ception provided  for  dissemination  for 
law  enforcement  activity  imder  subsec- 
tion (b)  (6)  of  the  bill.  Thus  a  requested 
record  may  be  disseminated  vmder  either 
the  "routine  use"  exception,  the  "law 
enforcement"  exception,  or  both  sections, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  552a(b)  (6)  au- 
thorizes dissemination  of  records  con- 
tained in  a  system  of  records  "to  anotlier 
agency  or  to  an  Instrumentality  of  an.v 
governmental  Jurisdiction  within  or  un- 
der the  contiol  of  the  United  States  for 
a  law  enforcement  activity  if  the  activ- 
ity is  authorized  by  law,  and  if  the  head 
of  tlie  agency  or  Instrumentality  has 
made  a  written  request  *  •  •." 
The  words  "head  of  the  agency"  de- 


serve elaboration.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  heads  of  Government  de- 
partments cannot  be  expected  to  per- 
sonally request  each  of  the  thousands  of 
records  which  may  properly  be  dissemi- 
nated under  thisj^ub-section.  If  that  were 
required,  such  omb^gls  could  not  perform 
their  other  duties,  and  in  many  cases, 
they  could  not  even  perform  record  re- 
questing duties  alone.  Such  duties  may 
be  delegated,  like  other  duties,  to  other 
officials,  when  absolutely  necessai-y  but 
never  below  a  section  chief,  and  this  is 
what  is  contemplated  by  subsection  (b) 
(6).  The  Attorney  General,  for  example, 
will  have  the  power  to  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  request  the  thousands  of  rec- 
ords which  may  be  required  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Justice  Department  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  "agency"  is  given  the 
meaning  which  it  carries  elsewhere  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  5 
United  States  Code,  section  551(1),  as 
amended  by  H.R.  12471  of  this  Congress, 
section  552(e),  on  which  Congress  has 
acted  to  oven-ide  the  veto.  The  present 
bill  Is  intended  to  give  "agency"  its 
broadest  statutoi-y  meaning.  This  will 
permit  employees  and  officers  of  the 
agency  which  maintains  tlie  records  to 
have  access  to  such  records  if  they  have 
a  need  for  them  in  tlie  performance  of 
their  duties.  For  example,  within  the  Jus- 
tice Department — which  is  an  agency  un- 
der the  bill — transfer  between  divisions  of 
the  Department,  the  U.S.  Attorneys"  of- 
fices, the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  would  be  on  a 
need-for-tlie-record  basis.  Transfer  out- 
side the  Justice  Department  to  other 
agencies  would  be  more  specifically  reg- 
ulated. Thus,  transfer  of  information  be- 
tween the  FBI  and  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  for  official 
purposes  would  not  require  additional 
showing  or  autliority,  in  contrast  to 
transfer  of  such  Information  from  the 
FBI  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  this  bill  is  not  d(jsigned 
to  interfere  witli  access  to  information  by 
the  com-ts.  Tlius  a  couit  is  not  defined 
as  an  "agency"  nor  is  it  intended  to  be 
a  "person"  for  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  the  necessary  orderly 
flow  of  information  from  Goverimient 
agencies  to  the  coiuts  will  not  be  im- 
peded. The  Congress  Is  treated  similarly 
to  the  courts;  it  is  also  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  "agency." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvarda.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield  • . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  participated  in 
this  very  long  and  laborious  and  impor- 
tant bill.  It  is  a  complicated  bill  and 
treads  new  ground,  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  has  said.  It  may  not  be  as  com- 
plete as  some  would  want,  and  it  may 
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have  some  things  In  It  others  do  not 
want. 

It  is  something  I  think  that  the  House 
can  get  behind,  and  I  do  know  tlie  deep 
interest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  tliis  subject  matter,  as  well  as  the 
other  Members  of  tlae  committee,  and  I 
know  that  their  oversight  on  this  will  be 
an  active  and  living  oversight  in  the  days 
to  come.  You  cannot  grow  a  full-growTi 
oak  by  one  act,  planting.  Every  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  have  worked  on  in  the 
32  years  I  have  been  here  has  had  to  be 
supervised  by  the  committee  or  attended 
to  and  changea  from  time  to  time,  with 
changing  conditions,  or  with  information 
that  comes  in  that  indicates  changes  are 
necessary.  I  want  to  commend  both  of 
the  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  work  they  have  done  on  this. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  16373.  the  pro- 
posed Privacy  Act  of  1974.  and  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  within  it.  The  American 
people  deserve  the  type  of  protection  of 
their  privacy  provided  by  this  legislation 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  parsed  ovei*whelm- 
ingly. 
This  is  not  a  new  subject  area  to  me. 
During  this  Congress  I  have  sponsored 
or  cosponsox'ed  16  separate  measui'es  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  privacy.  These 
measures  would  tighten  policy  and  pro- 
cedures  in  such  practices  as   the  e.\- 
cliange  of  Information  about  individuals 
between  Government  agencies  and  Gov- 
ernment and  industry;  the  use  of  social 
security  numbers  and  other  coding  sys- 
tems as  universal  identifiers;   the  pro- 
cedures  for   approval   of   wiretaps   and 
other  forms  of  electronic  surveillance; 
the  inspection  of  confidential  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns  by  unauthorized  par- 
ties;  the  scope  of  the  exclusions  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  and, 
various  forms  of  surt'eillance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Pri- 
vacy, the  extensive  final  report  of  which 
was  released  several  months  ago,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  tlie  for- 
mulation of  specific  recommendations  on 
what  actions  the  Congress  ought  to  take 
to  further  assure  the  adequacy  of  law 
as  to  the  right  of  privacy. 

And,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  I  waa  deeply 
Involved  In— and  supportive  of — the  en- 
actment of  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  an  amendment  tightening  pro- 
cedures for  disclosure  of  information 
from  student  records  maintained  by 
school  systems.  Offered  in  the  Senate  by 
the  dLstingnished  and  learned  Senator 
from  New  York,  James  L.  Buckley,  this 
amendment,  known  as  the  Family  Edu- 
cational Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
is  now  law  and  became  effective  yester- 
day. 

I  regard  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
today — the  first  comprehensive  privacy 
bill  to  be  reported  by  a  House  commit- 
tee—as an  Indication  both  of  the  actual 
need  for  the  protection.?  en;bodied  v.-ithiii 


It  and  of  the  growing  awareness  among 
legislators  of  that  need. 

THE  PRIVACY   ACT  OF   1974 

The  bill  before  us,  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  injects  a  new  sensitivity  to  individ- 
ual rights  into  all  the  recordkeeping 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  fair  information  practices  assert 
that  there  should  be  no  recordkeeping 
system  whose  existence  is  a  secret;  that 
personal  information  in  all  flies  should 
be  accurate,  complete,  relevant  and  up- 
to-date;  that  individuals  should  be  able 
to  review  and  correct  almost  all  Federal 
files  about  themselves:  that  information 
gathered  for  one  purpose  should  not  be 
used  for  another  without  the  individual's 
consent;  and,  that  the  security  and  con- 
fidentiality of  personal  files  should  be 
assured. 

The  adoption  of  these  rules  as  Federal 
policy  is  of  historic  dimensions. 

In  amending  title  5,  Government  or- 
ganization and  employees,  of  the  United 
State  Code,  to  reflect  these  niles.  the 
following  specific  requirements  would 
be  given  force  of  law : 

Permits  an  individual  to  have  access 
to  records  containmg  personal  informa- 
tion on  him  kept  by  Federal  agencies,  for 
purposes  of  inspection,  copying,  supple- 
mentation and  correction— with  certain 
cxcoptions,  including  law  enforcement 
and  national  security  records. 

Allows  an  individual  to  control  the 
transfer  of  personal  information  about 
him  from  one  Federal  agency  to  another 
for  nonroutine  purposes  by  requiring  his 
prior  written  consent. 

Makes  known  to  the  American  public 
the  existence  and  characteristics  of  all 
personal  information  systems  kept  by 
evei-y  Federal  agency. 

Prohibits  the  maintenance  by  Federal 
agencies  of  any  records  concerning  the 
political  and  religious  beliefs  of  individ- 
uals imless  expressly  authorized  by  law 
or  an  individual  himself. 

Limits  availability  of  records  contain- 
ing personal  information  to  agency  em- 
ployees who  need  access  to  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Requires  agencies  to  keep  an  accui-ate 
accounting  of  transfers  of  personal  rec- 
ords to  other  agencies  and  outsiders  and 
make  such  an  accounting  available,  with 
certain  exceptions  to  the  individual  upon 
liis  request. 

Requires  agencies,  through  foraial 
rulemaking,  to  list  and  describe  routine 
transfers  and  establish  procedures  for 
access  by  individuals  to  records  about 
themselves,  amending  records,  handling 
medical  Information,  and  charging  fees 
for  copies  of  documents. 

Makes  it  Incumbent  upon  an  agency  to 
keep  records  v.ith  such  accuracy,  rele- 
vance, timelinesii  and  completeness  as  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assuie  fairness 
to  the  Individual  in  making  deteimina- 
tions  about  him. 

Provides  a  civil  remedy  by  individuals 
who  have  been  denied  access  to  their 
records  or  whose  records  have  been  kept 
or  used  in  contravention  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  act.  The  complainant  may 
recover  actual  damages  and  costs  and 
attorney  fees  if  the  agency's  Infraction 
was  willful,  arbitraiT.  or  capricious. 

Makes  unlawful  possession  of  or  dis- 
cIo;-are   of  individually   identifiable   in- 


formation  by   a   government   employee 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Provides  that  any  person  who  requests 
or  obtains  such  a  record  by  false  pre- 
tenses is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$5,000. 

And,  sets  forth  statutory  provisions  re- 
lating to  archival  records;  requires  an- 
nual report  from  the  President  on  agency 
uses  of  exemptions;  and  provides  that 
the  law  would  become  effective  180  days 
following  enactment. 

On  the  whole,  these  are  the  recom- 
mendations arising  from  the  initial  pro- 
tection of  privacy  bill  Introduced  this 
Congress,  the  Goldwater-Koch-Kemp 
bill,  particularly  as  those  recommenda- 
tions relate  to  access,  inspection,  copying, 
supplementation,  and  coi-rection  of  rec- 
ords. 

The  few  problem.";  associated  with  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  are  sus- 
ceptible. I  believe,  to  remedy  through  the 
amendment  process  this  afternoon. 

mjVACY  OF   MCDICAI.   ECCOnOS   AND  UEO:C.\I. 
IKrORMATIOW 

Subsection  (f )  (3)  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 552a  of  title  5  would  require  that 
each  agency  maintaining  a  system  of 
records  to  promulgate  rules  to  establish 
procedures  for  the  disclosure  to  an  in- 
dividual upon  his  request  of  his  record 
or  information  pertaining  to  him.  In- 
cluding special  procedure,  if  deemed  nec- 
essai-y,  for  the  disclosure  to  an  individ- 
ual of  medical  records,  including  psy- 
chological records,  pertaining  to  him. 

The  committee's  report  clarLfles  this 
section  with  the  following  language: 

If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  agency,  the 
transmission  of  medical  Information  directly 
to  a  requesting  individual  could  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  such  individual,  the  rules 
which  the  agency  promulgates  should  pro- 
vide means  whereby  an  individual  who  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  receipt  of  such  data 
may  be  apprised  of  It  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  cause  such  adverse  effects.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  rule  serving  such  purpose  would 
be  transmission  to  a  doctor  named  by  the 
requesting  Individual. 

As  one  who  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  right  of  privacy  as  it  pertains  to 
medical  records  and  information — those 
records  and  that  information  held  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  well  as  those  held 
within  the  States — I  am  encouraged  by 
the  direction  of  the  committees  action 
in  this  regard.  But,  more  should  be  done. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  introduced, 
on  October  11,  the  bill,  H.R.  17323,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Medical  Privacy  Board 
with  responsibility  for  promoting  pro- 
tection of  the  right  of  privacy  as  it  re- 
lates to  personal  medical  information. 

That  bill  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive, mandatoi-y  program  of  protec- 
tion of  the  confidentiality  of  medica'  rec- 
ords held  by  Federal  agencies  and  would 
establish  a  financial  assistance  program 
to  States  which  develop  adequate  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  of  non-Federal 
records,  held  by  Government  or  within 
the  private  sector,  in  their  respective 
States. 

This  subject  is  too  serious — and  poten- 
ti.Tlly  too  far-reaching — to  be  dealt  with 
as  just  one  of  many  items  to  be  covered 
by  a  more  comprehejisive  act.  I  support, 
as  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  now  before  us  as  to  medical  rec- 
ords, but  I  do  not  feel  It  is  adequate. 
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Neither  do  I  feel  that  amendments  to 
that  section  which  will  be  offered  this 
afternoon — although  I  may  support  them 
because  they  do  enhance  this  section  of 
the  bill — can  adequately  deal  with  this 
issue.  Only  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive measure,  like  that  contained  in 
the  proposed  Medical  Records  Privacy 
Act.  is  required. 

H.R.  17323  was  introduced  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  soliciting  the  views 
of  those  to  be  affected  by  it — patients, 
hospital  administrator,  doctors,  associa- 
tions, insurance  companies,  attorneys,  et 
ceter^.  Those  comments  are  now  coming 
In,  ariti  they  will  add  immeasurably  in 
the  preparation  of  a  perfected  bill  before 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  3RINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill 
and  the  right  to  privacy  have  been  long 
aborning.  Over  80  years  ago,  Samuel 
Warren  and  Louis  Brandeis  pubUshed 
their  seminal  article  on  "The  Right  to 
Privacy"  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  In 
exalting  the  "right  to  \ie  let  alone,"  they 
identified  the  need  to  insulate  from  out- 
side intrusion  the  "sacred  precincts  of 
private  and  domestic  life." 

Warren  and  Brandeis  predicted  that 
the  "question  whether  our  law  will  rec- 
ognize and  protect  the  right  to  privacy 
must  soon  come  before  our  courts  for 
consideration."  The  expectation  that  the 
Judiciary  woulf'  secure  these  rights  has 
not  been  fully  realized.  To  be  sure,  the 
courts  have  ventured  into  the  area  to 
some  degree.  But  the  judicial  attempts 
to  protect  privacy  have  been  slow  and 
uneven.  They  have  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  concerns  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety, psutly  because  technology  has  out- 
distanced the  common  law  and  partly 
because  Gcemment  has  out-distanced 
tiie  common  man. 

TTie  present  need  for  legislation  l.s 
quite  plain.  Through  the  imceasing  ef- 
forts of  Chairman  Moorhead,  Congress- 
man Koch,  and  others,  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  is  now  before  us.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  earlier  versions  of  this  bill  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  drafting  process  through 
Its  principal  sponsors,  I  have  a  particu- 
larly keen  interest  in  it. 

H.R.  16373  deals  with  a  subject  In 
which  I  have  regularly  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  years.  In  the  first  days  of 
my  service  in  the  House,  I  spoke  to  this 
body  on  the  pernicious  effects  generated 
by  the  record -keeping  activities  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee.  That  prac- 
tice and  other  recordations  about  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  continue  on  a  daily 
basis  by  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Personal  data  which  find  their 
way  Into  Government  files  often  find 
their  way  out  and  into  the  hands  of 
others. 

Tlie  Privacy  Act  of  1974  seeks  to  arrest 
and  control  the  dissemination  of  in- 
foimatlon  already  collected  and  stored. 
It  does  not  purport  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  data  into  Government  files  nor  does 
it  seek  to  affect  the  storage  of  such  ma- 
terial. In  this  analytical  sense  it  is  a 
limited  measure.  But  Its  importance 
cannot  be  overstated.  Providing  access 
for  persons  to  examine  their  files  and 
restricting  the  distribution  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  commendation. 
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II.R.  ie373  is  a  major  step  in  reg- 
ulating individual  files  maintained  by  the 
Government.  It  would  give  individuals 
access  to  their  files,  allow  copies  to  be 
made,  and  permit  corrections  to  be  in- 
serted. The  bill  restricts  access  to  rec- 
ords by  agency  employees  on  a  "need-to- 
know"  basis.  Federal  workers  who  could 
not  demonstrate  that  threshold  require- 
ment would  be  prohibited  from  exam- 
ining individual  records.  The  bill  would 
also  severely  limit  the  transfer  of  files 
from  one  agency  to  another.  Filially  it 
would  require  the  agency  to  record  the 
names  of  all  persons  wlio  are  given 
aoccss  to  a  person's  file. 

Tlie  bill  also  provides  civil  remedies 
and  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
its  commands.  A  person  who  has  been 
aggrieved  by  agency  action  may  bring 
suit  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
to  correct  any  unlawful  practice.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  litigation,  the  dis- 
trict judge  is  authorized  by  section  (g) 
(2)  (A)  to  review  de  novo  any  determina- 
tion by  an  agency,  for  example,  that  a 
record  should  be  withheld.  In  deciding 
the  case,  the  judge  may  order  an  in 
camera  inspection  to  make  sure  that  the 
agency,  in  refusin-»  to  disclose  a  record, 
has  complied  with  the  law. 

These  provisions  for  de  novo  review  and 
in  camera  Inspection  of  documents  are 
extremely  important.  Because  of  them, 
the  agency  cannot  hide  behind  an  execu- 
tive classification  which  seeks  to  place 
the  file  beyond  the  reach  of  the  citizen 
and  the  Federal  court.  Under  this  section, 
the  judge  may  require  any  agency,  in- 
cluding the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  law  enforcement  authorities,  to  pro- 
duce the  records  in  question  for  his  ex- 
amination to  determine  if  they  are 
properly  within  the  scof>e  of  the  claimed 
exemption. 

It  may  be.  for  example,  that  an  execu- 
tive agency  might  seek  to  conceal  some 
of  Its  records  by  transferring  them  to  the 
CIA  for  safekeeping.  If  those  files  were 
then  sought  by  an  individual,  the  CIA 
would  undoubtedly  resist  turning  them 
over  to  that  person.  If  a  suit  were  then 
instituted  to  compel  disclosure,  the  judge 
could  order  the  records  produced  for  his 
in  camera  Inspection  to  determine 
whether  they  were  In  fact  CIA  records 
exempted  by  the  statute.  In  essence  this 
provision  achieves  the  same  result  as  H.R. 
12471,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
amendments,  which  we  recently  passed. 
In  that  bill,  we  included  a  similar  section 
to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  v.  Mink,  410  U.S.  73  (1973).  Sec- 
tion (g)  (2)  (A)  of  this  biU  has  an  identi- 
cal thrust. 

There  su-e,  to  be  sui-e,  provisions  In  this 
bill  which  should  give  us  pause.  The  gen- 
eral exemptions  for  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  for  law  enforcement 
authorities  are  unwarranted  and  unnec- 
essary. There  Is  no  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  privacy  board 
which  was  In  the  predecessor  bill,  H.R. 
667.  The  180-day  delay  In  the  effective 
dat«  of  this  bill  could  reasonably  be  cut 
In  half.  But  even  so,  it  Is  still  a  good 
proposal. 

The  recent  Inquliy  by  this  House  Into 
the  office  of  the  President  disclosed  a 
number  of  practices  which  Invaded  the 


privacy  of  American  citizens.  By  regu- 
lating the  manner  in  which  Government 
agencies  conduct  their  business,  as  this 
bill  does,  we  take  another  important  step 
in  protecting  the  "sacred  precincts  of  pri- 
vate and  domestic  life."  H.R.  16373  does 
not  guarantee  that  abuses  will  no  longer 
occur,  but  it  does  place  checks  upon  those 
who  would  exercise  power  improperly.  I 
urge  my  coUeas^es  to  vote  In  favor  of 
tills  measure. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
tliat  was  brought  before  us  today  was 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation.  It  was 
an  essential  first  step  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  every  American's  right  to 
privacy. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  on  which  we  are 
about  to  vote  is  no  longer  such  a  land- 
mark. We  have  reneged  on  our  promise 
to  the  American  people  that  we  would 
pass  legislation  to  protect  the  right  of 
evei"y  individual  to  privacy. 

We  have  exempted  Federal  employees 
from  the  protections  offered  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  and  we  have  allowed 
those  Federal  agencies  afraid  to  conduct 
their  business  in  the  light  of  day  to  con- 
tinue to  work  tmder  a  cloak  of  secrecy. 

I  am  voting  for  this  bill,  but  I  do  so 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  when  we  re- 
turn in  January  as  the  94th  Congress 
we  will  keep  the  promise  that  we  have 
made.  I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  fight  for 
strong  legislation  in  the  area  of  privacy. 

We  must  establish  through  legislation 
an  agency  with  direct  oversight  of 
privacy  statutes  and  regulations. 

We  must  reconsider  the  exceptions  to 
this  law,  and  we  must  severely  narrow 
those  exemptions. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, legislation  which  in  Its  former 
strong  and  comprehensive  state  I  sup- 
ported every  step  of  the  way  since  coming 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
privacy  legislation  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter covered  by  the  legislation  on  the  floor 
today  was  the  bill  HJL  7214  which  I  in- 
troduced on  February  19.  1969.  There  is 
no  legislation  In  which  I  have  t>een  in- 
volved here  in  the  Congress  that  has 
given  me  greater  satisfaction  and  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  than  this.  Itke  bill 
before  us  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
safeguards  that  I  would  like  to  see  in  pri- 
vacy legislation.  I  have  some  differences 
with  respect  to  some  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  I  do  believe  the  bill  to  be  one 
well  worth  supporting. 

The  t>asic  weaknesses  as  I  see  them 
have  to  do  with  several  areas.  The  bill  is 
deflcient  in  the  area  covering  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  However,  that  comes 
about  because  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee under  the  subcommittee  chair- 
manship of  Don  EItwards  is  considering 
comprehensive  legislation  covering  the 
entire  criminal  justice  field.  The  Senate 
provision  of  the  comparable  bill  which 
covers  this  particular  area  is  preferable 
and  yet  that  too  is  deflcient  when  com- 
pared to  the  needs.  Until  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Congress  can  agee  upon, 
criminal  justice  systems  should  be  In- 
cluded in  this  pilvacy  legislation.  It 
would  be  completely  unjustifiable  to  ex- 
empt criminal  j-.istice  i^ystems.  Privacy 
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legislation  must  affect  law  enforcement 
records.  What  is  significant  is  section 
3(e)(4)  of  the  bill  which  applies  to 
agency  requirements  which  states  that 
no  agency,  including  law  enforcement 
agencies,  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  rec- 
ord concerning  the  political  or  religious 
beliefs  or  activities  of  any  individual  un- 
less expressly  authorized  by  statute  or  by 
the  individual  himself. 

The  exemptions  section  should  be  lim- 
ited only  to  those  flies  having  to  do  with 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy.  In- 
formation held  pursuant  to  an  active 
criminal  investigation,  and  records 
maintained  for  statistical  purposes  not 
Identifiable  to  an  individual.  I  regret  that 
the  amendment  to  allow  couat  assess- 
ment of  punitive  damages  failed  in  a 
vote,  and  I  also  regret  that  the  Erlenbom 
amendment  to  withhold  from  an  indi- 
vidual the  source  of  confidential  infor- 
mation in  his  file  canied. 

There  is  one  other  area  which  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  Senate  bill  and  that  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Privacy  Com- 
mission which  I  hope  will  ultimately  be 
incorporated  in  the  final  bill.  Key  to  the 
concept  of  enforcing  this  privacy  legis- 
lation, insuring  the  individual's  privacy 
and  the  Federal  agencies'  carrjing  out  of 
this  function,  is  a  Privacy  Commission. 
Rather  than  fight  the  battle  at  this 
point.  I  would  prefer  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  with  its  imperfections  is 
sent  to  conference  with  the  Senate,  is 
perfected  there  and  voted  out  before  the 
93d  Congress  adjoiu-ns.  However,  since 
the  amendment  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion was  voted  down  today,  the  House 
must  be  prepared  to  insure  that  the  Com- 
mission's functions  are  absorbed  In  the 
privacy  bill.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission are: 

First,  a  directory  of  information  sys- 
tems; 

Second,  management  of  systems,  over- 
sight and  privacy  impact  statements; 

Third,  research  on  the  scope  and  effect 
of  the  systems ;  and 

Fourth,  an  ombudsman  role  for  the 
Individual. 

Basic  to  my  5-year  effort  to  establish 
privacy  standards  for  all  Federal  agen- 
cies has  been  the  requirement  that  a  di- 
rectory of  data  banks  be  published  and 
available  to  the  general  public.  Provi- 
sions to  this  effect  were  part  of  the  bi- 
partisan measure  which  Congressman 
GoLDWATER  and  I  introduced  in  April. 
Most  regrettably,  H.R.  16373  as  reported 
contains  no  specific  provision  for  the 
publication  of  a  directory  of  the  exist- 
ence and  character  of  personal  systems 
of  records  in  the  executive  branch.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  minor  changes  to  the 
agency  notice  and  rule  requirements  sec- 
tions of  the  biU. 

The  present  agency  requirements  sim- 
ply call  for  the  annual  noticing  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  systems  of  personal  rec- 
ords together  with  important  particulars 
about  the  location,  categories  of  infor- 
mation, purpose,  policies,  practices  ad- 
dress and  procedures  for  notification  and 
access.  Under  agency  rules,  all  rules 
promulgated  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  in  compliance  with 
section  553  of  title  5  on  rulemaking  and 
public  comment,  must  be  publi^^hed  in 


the  Federal  Register  and  made  available 
to  the  public.  This  language  fails  to  re- 
quire the  publication  of  the  character 
of  each  personal  register  with  these 
rules.  Therefore  the  public  would  not 
have  any  indication  as  to  the  different 
information  systems  to  which  they  refer. 
I  understand  there  have  been  objec- 
tions to  an  annual  catalog  of  data  banks 
by  persons  who  claim  it  would  be  an  un- 
wieldy series  of  volumes.  If  a  separate 
publication  for  agency  rules  were  pro- 
duced there  would  be  two  extensive  doc- 
uments. Convenience,  uniformity,  and 
likelihood  of  the  general  public's  use  of 
this  information  would  be  impaired.  The 
cost  might  be  prohibitive.  As  far  as  I 
know  the  so-called  unworkability  fac- 
tor, duplication,  and  cost  are  the  only 
OMB  reasons  for  opposing  a  dii'ectory. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  the  true  operating 
situation,  the  mechanics  of  preparing 
and  publishing  such  directories.  I  have 
consulted  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Register.  Strangely,  mine  was  the  first 
Inquli-j'  from  Congress  about  how  to  sort 
out  the.se  questions  and  see  that  H.R. 
16373  is  written  in  a  pi-udent.  clear  form. 
These  discussions  provided  me  with  sev- 
eral Important  conclusions; 

Fii-st.  An  annual  directory  is  not  nec- 
essary once  the  basic  catalog  Is  pub- 
lished, after  that  annual  updatlngs  can 
be  printed  to  list  changes  in  registers  or 
note  totally  new  ones. 

Second.  The  language  providing  for 
agency  notice  requires  so  much  detail  on 
procedures  for  access  and  notification, 
policies  for  storage  and  practices  over 
such  things  as  disposal  of  records,  that 
this  overlaps  significantly  Into  the  rule- 
making area.  It  would  be  Impractical  to 
separate  the  notice  requirement  and 
agency  rules  requirement,  therefore  they 
should  be  printed  in  the  Federal  Register 
concurrently  and  published  in  a  directory 
In  similar  form. 

Third.  For  the  original  implementation 
of  reporting  requirements,  it  would  be 
wise  to  Involve  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Reports  composed  of 
the  Archivist,  Attorney  General,  Public 
Printer  with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register  serving  as  its  secretary.  This 
committee  could  prepare  a  model  notice 
and  rule  formats  for  the  agencies  thiis 
helping  to  assure  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency in  presentation.  Experience  with 
the  reports  requirement  of  the  Fi-eedom 
of  Information  Act  proves  that  a  mean- 
ingful public  document  will  need  expert 
advice  by  the  officials  represented  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  an  amendment 
so  an  efficient  and  economical  Directorj* 
of  Federal  Eteta  Banks  will  be  required  in 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  We  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  protecting  privacy  wltli  a  code  of 
fair  Information  practices  which  does 
not  call  for  a  publlcally  available  dlrec- 
toi-y  of  personal  registers. 

I  do  feel  that  any  agency  establishing 
a  new  data  system  or  substantiaUy 
changing  an  existing  one  should  obtain 
from  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
an  assessment  of  tliat  system's  security 
safeguards  and  that  the  agency  should 
report  on  this  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congress. 

With  no  Privacy  Commission  in  the 
House  bill,  we  must  be  concerned  with 


how  the  function  that  the  Commission 
would  have  performed  by  way  of  assess- 
ing the  privacy  impact  of  systems  will  be 
taken  care  of.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  should  be  consulted  with  and 
give  an  assessment  of  the  security  safe- 
guards. 

My  office  has  consulted  with  NBS  on 
this  issue.  NBS  has  the  authority  to  issue 
standards  and  imder  the  Brooks  legisla- 
tion, NBS  with  OMB  does  have  input  in 
regards  to  the  procurement  of  data  sys- 
tems. However,  at  the  present  time  it  is 
totally  permissive  for  agencies  to  come  to 
the  NBS  for  technical  safeguard  assess- 
ment before  the  agency  launches  new 
personal  Information  systems.  In  fact, 
NBS  has  yet  to  be  called  in  on  one  new 
start.  This  was  particularly  dramatic  in 
the  case  of  the  FEi^NET  plan,  advanced 
by  GSA.  We  should  specify  that  NBS 
should  perfoi-m  this  assessment  function, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  security  safe- 
guards. 

Doug  Metz,  deputy  executive  director 
of  the  Domestic  Council  Committee  on 
the  Right  of  Privacy  has  said  that  one 
of  the  task  force  recommendations  made 
to  the  committee  has  been  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  establish  policies  and 
procedures  to  insme  the  establishment 
of  privacy  safeguards  In  new  telecom- 
niimlcatlons  and  data  processing  systems 
or  substantial  modifications  to  existing 
systems.  OMB  is  now  clearing  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Interim  guidelines  for 
such  privacy  screening. 

Agencies  should  report  on  the  secm-ity 
safeguards  to  the  Congress  and  OMB 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sys- 
tem. In  tills  way  we  will  avoid  the  situa- 
tion of  another  FEDNET  being  contem- 
plated and  the  Congress  not  knowing 
until  the  proposal  has  reached  the  appro- 
priation stage.  At  the  moment  there  is 
no  proper  way  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
contemplated  system  for  Congress  to  be 
notified.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
report  as  the  one  now  foi-mally  required 
by  agencies  for  OMB  cannot  be  furnished 
the  Congress.  Without  such  advance  no- 
tice, in  the  preapproval  stage.  Congress 
will  be  left  to  search  the  Federal  Register 
and  may  be  relegated  to  commenting  on 
new  or  modified  systems,  rather  than  ta 
stop  or  redirect  them. 

Contained  In  all  measuies  I  have  in- 
troduced to  protect  Individual  records 
and  require  open-access  practices.  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  board  to  regulate, 
monitor,  and  hear  public  grievances.  H.R. 
16373  contains  no  privacy  agency  and 
leaves  Individuals  largely  adrift  if  they 
need  assistance  or  wish  to  protest  in- 
ability to  exercise  access  or  other  rights 
to  their  personal  records.  The  Senate 
bill  does  have  a  board  exercising  tliis 
function  wWch  I  favor. 

I  have  looked  into  the  Office  of  Con- 
.sumer  Affairs  possible  role  as  an  "om- 
budsman" for  privacy  complaints  as  Mrs. 
Knauer's  office  serves  In  the  consumer 
protection  area.  Aside  from  good  work  in 
developing  and  circulating  a  code  of  fair 
information  practices  for  retail  stores 
and  other  businesses,  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Is  not  well  equipped  with 
statutorj'  authbrity.  technical  compe- 
tence, or  access  to  operating  agencies. 

This  vacuum  must  be  filled  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  Privacy  Commission  hav- 
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Ing  these  diitles  will  prevail.  The  legis- 
lative history  must  Indicate  a  public  re- 
pository for  assistance  and  complaints 
on  compliance  with  data  protection 
standards. 

Congress  has  been  plagued  by  lack  of 
information  on  problems  involving  tech- 
nology and  practices  of  State  and  private 
personal  records  systems.  No  research  di- 
mension Is  called  for  in  the  House  bill. 
In  the  Senate  measure  a  well-formulated 
research  program  Is  provided.  We  are 
told  that  the  Domestic  Coimcil  Commit- 
tee on  Right  to  Privacy  is  now  doing 
much  of  this  job.  That  is  fine.  But  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  rely  on  a  temporary  com- 
mittee operating  imder  the  non.statutory 
Domestic  Council,  at  the  behest  of  the 
sitting  President,  in  the  purview  of  reg- 
ularly exercised  executive  privilege. 
While  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  com- 
mittee, the  fact  is  they  cannot  give  Con- 
gress assurance  that  the  reports  and 
background  documents  related  to  their 
several  studies  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  up  these  defi- 
ciencies, along  with  the  need  for  clear 
language  authorizing  a  directory,  as  con- 
structive suggestions  for  consideration. 

I  am  pai-ticularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  moved  ahead  in  the 
year  of  the  93d  Congress  because  it  re- 
ceived across  the  board  political  .support. 
It  became  known  initially  as  the  Korh- 
and  Goldwater  privacy  bill.  And,  while 
it  might  have  seemed  straiige  to  some 
that  Koch  and  Goldwater  could  join  to- 
gether on  some  piece  of  legislation,  those 
who  understand  the  basic  premise  of 
conservative  and  liberal  ideology  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  on  the  issue  of  pri- 
vacy there  is  a  commonality  of  Interest 
and  concern.  The  bill  before  us  is  the 
work  product  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons on  the  committee. 

However,  I  again  want  to  take  special 
note  of  the  enonnous  support  and  efforts 
that  subcommittee  Chairman  William 
MooRHEAD  and  Congresswcman  Bella 
Abzug  gave  in  shaping  tlie  legislation,  on 
the  Democratic  side  in  committee,  as  did 
all  the  members  on  that  committee.  And 
I  also  especially  want  to  thank  the  rank- 
ing minority  members,  John  Erlenborn 
and  Frank  Horton  v.'ho  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  The  bipartisanship  shown  was  re- 
flected in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  vote  when  it  pa.sse<i  the  bill 
out  of  committee  39  to  0.  I  also  want  to 
give  special  thanks  to  Senators  Ervin, 
Percy.  Bath,  Muskie,  and  Ribicoff  for 
their  efforts  on  the  Senate  side,  which 
side  Is  today  considering  companion  leg- 
islation. 

I  shall  now  list  the  major  areas  that 
the  bill  covers: 

Fii-st,  it  permits  an  individual  to  gain 
access  to  a  file  held  en  him  by  any  Fed- 
ei-al  agency; 

Second,  peimits  any  person  to  supple- 
ment the  information  contained  in  his 
fife: 

Third,  permits  the  removal  of  errone- 
ous or  irrelevant  information  and  pro- 
^  ides  that  agencies  and  persons  to  whom 
the  erroneous  or  iirelevant  material  has 
been  previously  transferred,  be  notified 
r-f  lis  removal; 


Fourth,  prohibits  records  from  being 
disclosed  to  anyone  outside  a  Federal 
agency,  except  on  an  individual's  request 
and  when  permitted  by  this  act  in  some 
specified  cases; 

Fifth,  requires  an  agency  to  Inform  an 
individual  of  his  or  her  rights  when 
supplying  information  to  the  agency ; 

Sixth,  requires  an  agency  to  publish 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  system  of  records  held  by 
that  agency  so  that  no  system  will  be 
secret; 

Seventh,  requires  an  agency  to  set 
rules  for  access  to  records,  describe  the 
routine  uses  of  the  records,  establish 
procedures  whereby  an  individual  can 
amend  his  record,  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
counting of  disclosures,  and  keep  records 
in  a  timely,  relevant  and  accurate  man- 
ner; 

Eighth,  prohibits  an  agency  from 
maintaining  a  record  of  political  and 
religious  beliefs  or  activities  on  an  In- 
dividual, unless  expressly  authorized  by 
statute  or  by  the  individual  himself; 

Ninth,  provides  for  certain  exemptions 
for  CIA  files,  law  enforcement  files,  se- 
cret sei-vice  flies  and  statistical  reporting 
systems;  and 

Tenth,  provides  for  a  civil  remedy  for 
an  individual  who  has  been  denied  access 
to  his  records,  or  whose  record  has  been 
maintained  and  uficd  in  contravention  of 
this  act  and  ar)-<(dverse  effect  results. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  long  hpd  an  intense  interest  in  the 
issue  of  privacy.  In  1962  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  curb  the  brainpicking  tests  being 
given  to  our  Nation's  school  children.  All 
too  often  these  psychological  tests  con- 
stituted an  outright  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  the  home  and  family  life. 
Therefore  my  bill  specifically  required 
that  parents  be  apprised  of  tests  of  a 
nouacademic  nature  which  ai-e  admin- 
istered to  their  cluldren. 

More  recently,  I  helped  enact  the 
Buckley-Ashbrook  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  This  amendment 
denies  funds  to  school  disti-icts  that  do 
not  restrict  outside  access  to  student 
records.  It  also  gives  parents  and  students 
in  higher  education  the  right  of  access 
to  their  files. 

The  threat  of  government  Intrusion 
into  the  lives  and  privacy  of  individuals 
has  particularly  grown  during  the  past 
40  years.  During  that  time  liberal  poli- 
ticians have  consistently  promoted  a 
large  Federal  Government  as  the  solu- 
tion to  all  of  our  Nation's  problems.  It 
is  somewhat  ironic  that  liberals  are  now 
discovei-ing  that  big  government  can  also 
create  problems. 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  area 
of  individual  privacy.  As  the  Federal 
(government  has  grown  in  power,  It  has 
increasingly  Intruded  into  the  personal 
lives  of  its  citizens. 

Paiticularly  disturbing  is  the  vast 
amount  of  personal  information  that  is 
being  collected  and  stored  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies.  This  Information, 
which  is  usually  hidden  from  the  Indi- 
viduals view,  is  subject  to  gi'eat  abuse. 
With  the  advent  of  computer  technologj' 
and  the  ability  to  store  almost  qiiiimited 


amotmts  of  data,  the  potential  threat  has 
become  all  the  greater. 

The  bUl  before  us— H.R.  16373— is 
necessary  to  reduce  that  threat.  It  estab- 
lishes safeguards  to  help  prevent  the  mis- 
use of  personal  information  by  the 
Federal   Government. 

Specifically,  H.R.  16373  will  in  most 
cases  allow  an  individual  to  see  and  cor- 
rect the  personal  information  that  is 
kept  on  him  by  Federal  agencies.  It  will 
also  reqiiire  an  individuals  prior  written 
consent  before  personal  information  can 
be  ti'ansferred  from  one  Federal  agency 
to  another.  Furthermore,  agencies  must 
make  public  the  existence  of  all  personal 
information  systems.  These  and  other 
safeguards  provided  for  In  this  bill  will 
help  reassure  the  right  of  personal  pri- 
vacy for  our  Nation's  citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  support  this  legislation 
and  I  m-ge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
privacy  is  a  right  long  cherished  by 
Americans  and  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But,  as 
events  in  the  last  decade  have  shown, 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  wUl  guairantee  the  abihty  of 
all  American  citizens  to  determine  who 
will  have  knowledge  of  their  own  private 
lives.  H.R.  16373,  the  privacy  bill  of 
1974,  is  an  enormous  step  forward  to- 
wai-d  meeting  this  need  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  tliis  legislation. 

Approximately  tliree  out  of  every  four 
Americans  have  pai-t  of  their  life  histo- 
ries recorded  in  computer  data  banlcs 
throughout  the  country,  7,000  of  which 
are  operated  by  tlie  Federal  Government. 
Yet  no  Federal  law  currently  exists 
which  permits  citizens  access  to  those 
files  in  order  that  they  may  insure  the 
accuracy  of  the  personal  information 
that  is  contained  on  them.  Neither  can 
an  individual  control  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonal information  from  agency  to  agency 
or  even  to  people  totally  outside  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Implications  of  this  lack  of  regu- 
lation are  terrifying.  The  specter  of  1984 
has  been  raised  so  often  that  for  some, 
it  seems  only  a  scare  tactic.  But  the  case 
of  a  16-year-old  schoolgirl  proves  other- 
wise. Because  of  a  misaddressed  letter 
that  was  sent  to  an  organization  on 
which  the  FBI  had  placed  a  mail-cover, 
Lori  Paton  became  the  subject  of  an  FBI 
investigation.  Fortunately,  she  was  able 
to  obtain  destruction  of  her  file  through 
comt  action,  but  others  may  not  be  so 
lucky. 

Hil.  16373  is  a  ci-ucial  start  toward 
guaranteeing  that  other  Americans  will 
not  undergo  experiences  similar  to  those 
of  Lori  Paton.  The  provisions  of  H.R. 
16373  provide  basic  safeguai-ds  of  per- 
sonal privacy  to  the  A.-nerican  people. 
At  Uie  same  time,  the  framework  of  law 
it  creates  to  protect  the  individual  does 
not  interfere  unduly  with  the  legitimate 
need  of  the  Government  for  information 
about  individuals  in  order  to  perform  its 
required  functions. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  has  grown 
fi*Qm  a  seiies  of  intensive  hearings  and 
studies  by  the  House  Foreign  Of)erations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee and  was  approved  unanimouslj'. 
Its  support  is  broad  based  and  biparti- 
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san.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bin  so  that  the  assurance  of  all 
Americans  to  what  Justice  Holmes  called 
"tlie  right  most  valued  by  civilized  men" 
can  be  strengthened  under  law. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R 
16373. 

The  bill,  as  its  name  so  rightly  indi- 
cates, is  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a 
higher  degree  of  privacy  for  the  individ- 
ual. It  establishes  much-needed  stand- 
ards for  the  collection,  maintenance, 
and  dissemination  of  personally  Identi- 
fiable records  maintained  by  Federal 
agencies  and  permits  the  individual  ac- 
cess to  these  records  and  an  opportunity 
to  correct  errors  in  them. 

The  need  to  protect  the  Individual's 
right  to  privacy  has  become  increasing- 
ly more  important  with  the  expanded  use 
of  Interconnected  computer  systems  and 
has  been  exemplified  by  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  abuses. 

In  particular,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  effort  being  led  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  to  prohibit  a  pereon  from 
being  required  to  disclose  his  or  her  so- 
cial security  number  for  any  purpose  not 
related  directly  to  the  operation  of  the 
social  security  progiam.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  this  proposal. 

A  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  social 
security  number  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  individual  from  the  impersonal  data 
banks  which  can  threaten  his  right  to 
privacy  of  Infonnation  about  his  activi- 
ties, his  finances,  and  his  lifestyle  In 
general.  The  prohibition  will  not  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  such  information 
but  it  will  make  the  exchange  of  the 
information  between  computei-s  much 
more  difficult  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  when  nearly  everyone  is  asked  to 
Include  his  social  security  number  on 
nearly  every  form  he  fills  out. 

Social  security  niunbers  were  original- 
ly for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  social 
security  people,  looking  out  for  each  per- 
son's Individual  equity  and  benefits.  Now 
It  has  reached  the  point  where  computers 
ers  talk  to  computers,  and  the  potential 
invasion  of  a  person's  entire  private  life 
has  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  people. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  our  fight  to  secure  the  right 
of  privacy  for  the  individual  and  I  iu"e 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.  It  is  too  easy 
for  government  to  Intimidate,  harass  or 
monitor  the  individual— we  must  end 
this  possiblhty  in  whatever  way  we  can 
The  adoption  of  this  bill,  as  amended' 
Is  really  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  and 
the  retention  of  our  cherished  privacy 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  of  the  Congress' 
efforts  to  advance  and  accept  our  legis- 
lative proposal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  and  pleased  to  state  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Privacy  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  successful  enact- 
ment of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  It  Is 
therefore  fitting  that  the  product  of  their 
investigations  be  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings: 
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(By  House  Repx7Blicav  Re.search  Commit- 
tee, Recommekdations  of  Privacy  Task 
Force) 

The  HoTLse  Republican  Research  Commit- 
tee has  approved  the  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Task  Force  on  Privacy  which 
deal  with  the  following  areas:  Government 
Surveillance.  Federal  Information  Collection, 
Social  Security  Numbers  Standard  Universal 
Identifiers,  Census  Information,  Financial 
Information,  Con.sumer  Reporting.  School 
Records,  Juvenile  Records.  Arrest  Records. 
Medical  Records.  Computer  Data  Banks,  Code 
of  Ethics. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Pri- 
vacy believes  that  the  right  to  privacy  is 
an  issue  of  paramount  concern  to  the  na- 
tion, the  public  and  the  Congress.  Recently 
publicized  incidents  of  abuses  have  begun 
t-o  focus  attention  on  this  long  neglected 
area.  Public  awareness  must  be  heightened 
and  the  legislative  process  geared  up  to  ad- 
dress the  full  range  of  problems  posed  by  the 
issue. 

Modern  technology  has  greatly  Increased 
the  quantity  and  detail  of  personal  Informa- 
tion collection,  maintenance,  storage,  uti- 
lization and  dissemination.  The  individual 
has  been  physically  by-passed  In  the  modern 
Information  process.  An  atmosphere  exists 
in  which  the  individual,  in  exchange  for  the 
benefit  or  service  he  obtained,  is  assumed 
to  waive  any  and  all  Interest  and  control 
over  the  information  collected  about  him. 
On  the  technical  and  managerial  levels,  the 
bnsic  criteria  In  many  decisions  relating  to 
personal  Information  practices  are  consid- 
erations of  technological  feasibility,  cost- 
benefit  and  convenience.  The  right  to  pri- 
vacy has  beeji  made  subservient  to  concerns 
for  expediency,  utility  and  pragmatism. 

Tlie  trend  in  personal  information  prac- 
tices shows  no  signs  of  abating.  Twice  as 
many  computer  systems  and  seven  times  as 
many  terminals— particularly  remote  ter- 
minals— will  be  in  use  by  1984  as  are  in  use 
today.  And.  with  each  federal  service  pro- 
gram that  Is  initiated  or  expanded,  there  Is  a 
geometrically  proportionate  Increase  In  the 
quantity  and  detail  of  personal  Informa- 
tion sought  by  the  bureaucracy.  The  theory 
Is  that  the  broader  the  Information  base, 
the  more  efficient  and  successful  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Such  a  situation  demands  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  of  the  American  public.  The 
computer  does  not  by  definition  mean  Injury 
to  individuals.  Its  presence  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  American  economy  and  the 
ability  of  government  to  serve  the  people. 
Under    present    procedures,    however,    the 
American   citizen   does   not   have   a   clearly 
defined  right  to  find  out  what  Information 
is  being  collected,  to  see  such  Information, 
to  correct  errors  contained  In  It,  or  to  seek 
legal  redress  for  Its  misuse.  Simply  put   the 
citizen   must    continue    to    give   out    large 
quantities  of  Information  but  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  or  herself  from  Its  misappro- 
priation,   misapplication    or    misuse.    Both 
government  and  private  enterprise  need  di- 
rection, because  many  of  their  practices  and 
policies  have  developed  on  an  Isolated    ad 
hoc  basis. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Pri- 
vacy has  Investigated  the  following  general 
areas  involving  the  investigation  and  record- 
ing  of  personal  activities  and  Information- 
government  sunelllauce,  federal  Information 
collection,  social  security  numbers  and  uni- 
versal Identifiers,  census  Information,  bank 
secrecy,  consumer  reporting,  school  records 
Juvenile  records,  arrest  records,  medical 
records,  and  computer  data  banks.  These 
Inquh-ies  have  resulted  In  the  development 
of  general  suggestions  for  legislative  remed- 
ies. Each  statement  is  accompanied  by  a  set 
of  findings. 


All  findings  and  recommendations  are 
presented  with  the  Intent  of  being  consis- 
tent with  these  general  principles: 

1.  There  should  be  no  personal  infonna- 
tion system  whose  existence  Is  secret; 

2.  Information  should  not  be  collected  un- 
less the  need  for  it  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished in  advance; 

3.  Information  should  be  appropriate  and 
relevant  to  the  puipose  for  which  It  has  been 
collected; 

4.  Information  should  not  be  obtained  by 
illegal,  fraudulent,  or  unfair  means; 

5.  Information  should  not  be  used  unless 
It  is  accurate  and  current; 

6.  Procedures  should  be  established  so  that 
an  individual  knows  what  Information  is 
stored,  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
recorded,  particulars  about  its  use  and  dis- 
semination, and  has  the  right  to  examine 
that  Information; 

7.  There  should  be  a  clearly  prescribed 
procedure  for  an  individual  to  correct,  erase 
or  amend  inaccurate,  obsolete,  or  irrelevant 
information; 

8.  Any  organization  collecting,  maintain- 
ing, using,  or  disseminating  personnel  infor- 
mation should  assure  its  reliability  and  take 
precautions  to  prevent  its  misuse. 

9.  There  should  be  a  clearly  prescribed 
procedure  for  an  Individual  to  prevent  per- 
sonal Information  collected  for  one  purpose 
from  being  used  for  another  purpose  with- 
out his  consent; 

10.  The  Federal  Government  should  not 
collect  personal  information  except  as  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law;  and 

11.  That  these  basic  principles  apply  to 
both  governmental  and  non-governmental 
activities. 

Each  recommendation  of  the  Task  Force 
seeks  to  contribute  to  a  broader,  more  intel- 
ligent, viable  understanding  of  the  need  for 
a  renewed  concern  for  personal  privacy.  An 
awareness  of  personal  privacy  must  be 
merged  with  the  traditional  activities  of  the 
free  marketplace,  the  role  of  government  as  a 
public  servant,  and  the  need  for  national  se- 
curity defense,  and  foreign  affairs. 
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StJRVEILLANCE 

The  Task  Force  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
increasing  Incidence  of  unregulated,  clan- 
destine government  survelUance  based  solely 
on  administrative  or  executive  authority.  Ex- 
amples of  euch  abuses  include  wiretapping, 
buggmg,  photographing,  opening  mail,  exam- 
ining confidential  records  and  otherwise  In- 
tercepting private  communications  and  mon- 
itorlng  private  activities.  Surveillance  at  the 
federal  level  receives  the  most  publicity. 
However,  state  and  local  government  mtu- 
tary  Intelligence  and  police  activities  also 
must  be  regulated. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constltu- 
tlon  clearly  specifies  "the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures."  The  First  Amendment  guards 
against  abridgement  of  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  assembly  for  political 
purposes.  Tlie  Fourteenth  Amendment  states 
that  none  of  a  citizen's  rights  may  be  taken 
from  him  by  governmental  action  without 
the  due  process  of  law. 

The  direct  threat  to  individual  civil  liber- 
ties  is  obvious  in  those  cases  in  which  a  per- 
son is  actually  being  monitored,  but  even 
more  alarming  is  the  "chilling  effect"  such 
activities  have  on  all  citizens.  A  person  who 
fears  that  he  will  be  monitored  may.  either 
subconsciously  or  consclouslv,  fail  "to  fully 
exercise  his  constitutionally  guaranteed  lib- 
erties. The  mere  existence  of  such  fear  erodes 
basic  freedoms  and  cannot  be  accepted  In  a 
democratic  society. 

The  various   abuses  of  discretionary  au- 
thority In  the  conduct  of  surveUlance  pro- 


vide ample  evidence  that  current  safeguard 
mechanisms  do  not  work.  Procedures  allow- 
ing the  executive  branch  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  surveillance  activity  is  proper  or  not 
pose  certain  confilct  of  interest  questions. 

A  degree  of  controversy  surrounds  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
initiate  electronic  surveillance  without  the 
safeguards  afforded  by  court  review.  Present 
law  is  clear  on  this  point:  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  lists 
tho.se  specific  crimes  hi  connection  with 
which  electronic  monitoring  may  be  Insti- 
tuted and  requires  that  court  approval  be 
obtained  In  these  cases.  However,  dispute 
has  arisen  over  Execxitive  claims  of  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives  to  implement  wiretaps  for 
national  security  purposes.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that.  If  such  prerogative 
exists,  it  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  domestic 
surveillance  unrelated  to  national  ^curity. 
The  Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  national  security  wiretaps 
unauthorized  by  a  court.  Cases  are  pending 
before  the  courts  at  this  time  which  raise 
this  issue.  The  Task  Force  agrees  with  the 
movement  of  the  Judiciary  to  circumscribe 
unauthorized  wiretaps  and  hopes  it  will  pro- 
ceed In  this  direction. 

The  Task  Force  feels  that  svirvelllr.nce  Is 
so  repugnant  to  the  right  to  Individual  pri- 
vacy and  due  process  that  its  use  should  be 
confined  to  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
Task  Force  f\irther  feels  that  no  agent  of 
federal,  state,  or  local  government  should  be 
permitted  to  condxjct  any  form  of  siu-veil- 
lance.  including  wiretapping  of  U.S.  citizens 
in  national  security  cases,  without  having 
demonstrated  probable  cause  and  without 
having  obtained  the  approval  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jxirlsdiction.  The  Task  Force  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  new  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  unauthorized  surveillance  by 
any  means,  and  further  recommends  that 
existing  laws  be  clarified  to  the  extent  this 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  no  agent 
of  the  government,  for  any  reason,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  conduct  any  surveillance 
on  any  American  citizen  for  any  reason  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  court  order. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  thl.s  proposal 
woxild  not  lessen  the  capability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  and  defend  the  American 
people,  but  would  go  a  long  way  toward  as- 
suring the  individual  citizen  that  his  con- 
stitutional rights  will  not  be  abridged  by 
government  without  due  process  of  law. 

FEDERAL  INFORMATION  COLLECTION 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  in- 
crease in  federal  data  and  Information  col- 
lection. Over  11.5  million  cubic  feet  of  rec- 
ords were  stored  in  Federal  Records  Centers 
at  the  beginnhig  of  FY  1973.  Accompanying 
this  Increase  has  been  a  rise  in  the  potential 
for  abuse  of  federal  information  collection 
systems. 

The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  was  en- 
acted to  protect  Individuals  from  overly  biu-- 
densome  and  repetitive  reporting  require- 
ments. The  agency  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  Implementing  the  Act  has  Ignored 
the  legislative  mandate  and  failed  to  hold  a 
single  hearing  or  conduct  any  investigations. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
there  are  few  restrictions  on  the  collection 
or  dLssemlnatlon  of  confidential  information 
complied  by  federal  agencies. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  immediately  be- 
gin a  thorough  review  and  examination  of 
all  approved  government  forms  and  ellmhiate 
all  repetitive  and  unnecessary  information 
requirements. 

Legislation  setting  down  clear  guidelines 
and  spelling  out  restrictions  is  needed  to 
protect  the  individual  from  unrestricted  and 


uncontrolled  uiformatlon  collection.  Indi- 
viduals asked  to  provide  information  mtist 
be  apprised  of  its  intended  uses.  Individuals 
supplying  Information  which  will  be  made 
public  must  be  notified  of  that  fact  at  the 
time  the  Information  is  collected  or  request- 
ed. Public  disclosure  (including  dissemina- 
tion on  an  intra-  or  Inter-agency  basis)  of 
financial  or  other  personal  Information  must 
be  prohibited  to  protect  the  privacy  of  re- 
spondents. 

Returning  the  use  of  the  Social  Security 
Number  (SSN)  to  its  Intended  piUTsose  (I.e. 
operation  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  programs)  is  a  necessary  corollary 
to  safeguarding  the  right  of  prlvacj  and  cur- 
tailing illegal  or  excessive  information  collec- 
tion. 

The  use  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Nvimber  has 
proliferated  to  many  general  items  Including 
state  driver  licenses.  Congressional,  school 
and  employment  identification  cai-ds,  credit 
cards  and  credit  investigation  reports,  tax- 
payer identification,  military  service  num- 
bers, welfare  and  social  services  program  re- 
cipients, state  voter  registration,  insurance 
policies  and  records  and  group  health  records. 

There  are  serious  problems  associated  with 
"the  use  of  the  SSN  as  a  standard  universal 
number  to  identify  individuals.  A  standard 
\uiiversal  Identifier  (SUI)  will  relegate  in- 
dividuals to  a  number;  thereby,  increasing 
feelings  of  alienation.  The  SSNs  growing  use 
as  an  identifier  and  filing  number  Is  already 
having  a  negative,  dehumanizing  effect  upon 
many  citizens.  In  addition,  the  use  of  a  SUI 
by  all  types  of  organizations  enables  the  link- 
ing of  records  and  the  tracking  of  an  in- 
dividual from  cradle  to  grave.  This  possibil- 
ity would  negate  the  right  to  make  a  "fresh 
start",  the  right  of  anonymity,  and  the  right 
to  be  left  alone,  with  no  compensating  bene- 
fit. 

A  well-developed  SUI  system  v.'ould  require 
a  huge,  complex  bureaucratic  apparatus  to 
control  it  and  demand  a  strict  svstem  of 
professional  ethics  for  Information  techni- 
cians. The  technology  needed  to  protect 
against  unauthorized  use  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  researched  and  developed.  A  loss, 
leak  or  theft  would  sertously  compromize  a 
system  and  official  misappropriation  could 
become  a  political  threat.  The  following  Con- 
gressional action  is  needed: 

1.  legislation  should  be  enacted  that  sets 
guidelines  for  use  of  the  SSN  by  limiting  it 
to  the  operation  of  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  programs  or  as  required 
by  federal  law; 

2.  any  Executive  Orders  authorizing  federal 
agencies  to  xise  SSN's  should  be  repealed,  or 
alternatively,  reevaluated  and  modified; 

3.  legislation  should  be  enacted  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  SSN  to  well-defined  uses. 
and  prohibiting  the  development  and  use  of 
any  type  of  SUI  until  the  technical  state  of 
th'  compute,  can  ensure  the  security  of  such 
a  system.  At  that  time,  a  SUI  system  should 
have  limited  applicability  and  should  be  de- 
veloped only  after  a  full  congres.sional  In- 
vestigation and  mandate;  and 

4.  new  government  programs  should  be 
prohibited  from  incorporating  the  use  of  the 
SSN  or  other  possible  SUI.  ExUtlng  programs 
using  the  SSN  without  specific  authorization 
by  law  must  be  required  to  phase  out  their 
use  of  the  SSN.  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  private  sector,  sliould 
follow  this  same  course  of  action. 

A  review  should  be  conducted  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  In  both  its  collection 
and  dissemination  policies.  Leaks  must  be 
ended.  The  need  for  stricter  penalties  for  un- 
auihorized  activities  should  be  reviewed. 

CENSUS   BUREA0 

The  greatest  personal  data  collection 
ayency  is  the  Bureau  of  Census.  Created  to 
i-ouni  Uic  people  in  order  to  determine  con- 


gressional districts,  this  agency  has  mush- 
roomed Into  a  vast  information  center  which 
generates  about  500,000  pages  of  numbers 
and  charts  each  year. 

Under  penalty  of  law,  the  citizen  U  forced 
to  divulge  Intimate,  personal  facts  surround- 
ing hU  public  and  private  life  and  that  of 
the  entire  family.  These  answers  provide  a 
substantial  personal  dossier  on  each  Ameri- 
can citizen.  The  strictest  care  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  these  rec- 
ords and  ensiwe  that  the  Information  Is  used 
for  proper  purposes. 

The  Census  Bureau  sells  parts  of  its  col- 
lected data  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  pur- 
chase such  information.  Included  are  aU 
types  of  statistical  data  that  are  available 
on  population  and  housing  characteristics. 
As  the  questions  become  more  detaUed  and 
extensive,  broadscale  dissemination  becomes 
more  threatening  and  frightening.  When 
used  In  combination  with  phone  directories, 
drivers'  licenses  and  street  directories,  cen- 
sus data  may  enable  any  one  Interested  to 
identify  an  individual.  Therefore,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  access  to  and  dissemination  of 
this  collected  data  be  reviewed,  clarified 
and  strengthened. 

Legislation  Is  needed  to  guarantee  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Individual  information  by  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  confidentiality  under 
existing  law  and  by  increasing  the  severity 
of  punishment  for  divulging  confidential 
information.  These  provisions  should  be  spe- 
cifically directed  at  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  government  and 
private  citizens  who  wrongfully  acquire  such 
information.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  must  use  all  available  technological 
sophistication  to  assure  that  individuals 
cannot  be  Inductively  Identified. 

FINANCIAL    INFORMATION 

On  October  26,  1970,  sweeping  legislation 
known  as  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  became  law. 
Tlie  Act's  Intention  was  to  reduce  white 
collar  crime  by  making  records  more  ac- 
cessible to  law  enforcement  officials.  How- 
ever, In  accomplishing  its  purpose,  It  allowed 
federal  agencies  to  seize  and  secure  cer- 
tain financial  papers  and  effects  of  bank 
customers  without  serving  a  warrant  or  show- 
ing probable  cause.  The  Act's  compulsory 
recordkeeping  requirements,  by  allowing  the 
recording  of  almost  all  significant  trans- 
actions, convert  private  financial  dealings 
into  the  personal  property  of  the  banks. 
The  banks  become  the  collectors  and  cus- 
todians of  financial  records  which,  when  im- 
properly used,  enable  an  individuals  entire 
life  style  to  be  tracked  down. 

The  general  language  of  the  Act  allowed 
bureauci-ats  to  Ignore  the  intent  of  the  law 
and  neglect  to  institute  adequate  privacy 
.safeguards.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this 
approach  by  upholding  the  constiutionality 
of  both  the  law  and  the  bureaucratic  mis- 
interpretation of  it. 

Congress  mu.st  now  take  action  to  prevent 
the  imwarranted  invasion  of  privacy  by 
prescribhig  specific  procedures  and  stand- 
ards governing  the  disclosure  of  financial 
information  by  financial  institutions  to  Fed- 
eral officials  or  agencies.  Congress  must  en- 
act legislation  to  assure  that  the  disclosure 
of  a  customer's  records  will  occui-  only  if  the 
customer  specifically  authorizes  a  discloeure 
or  if  the  financial  Institution  is  served  with 
a  court  order  directing  it  to  comply.  Legis- 
lation must  specfy  that  legal  safeguards  b« 
provided  requiring  that  the  customer  be 
properly  notified  and  be  provided  legal  means 
of  challenging  the  subpoena  or  summons. 

Passage  of  such  legislation  would  be  an 
important  step  forward  In  reaffirming  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy. 
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COKBTTMER  REPOBTINO 

The  consumer  reporting  Inaastry,  throiigh 
Its  network  of  credtt  bureaus,  lii\"eBWg(vtlve 
Bgencles.  and  other  reporting  entitles  is  In 
growing  conflict  with  IndlvMlTinl  privacy. 
Most  AmerlcRns  erentnaTIy  will  be  the  BUb- 
Ject  of  a  consumer  report  as  a  result  of  ap- 
plytng  for  credit,  insurance,  or  emplorment. 
The  problem  ts  one  of  bnlanclag  the  legltl- 
mate  needs  of  bnslness  ■with  the  basic  rlglits 
of  the  Individual. 

Consumer  reports  fall  Into  two  categories. 
First,  there  are  the  familiar  ^rtiich  contain 
•factual"  Information  on  an  Indtvldual's 
credit  record  such  as  wtiere  accounts  are 
held  and  how  promptly  blUs  are  paid.  100 
mlUlon  consumer  reports  are  produced  each 
year  by  some  2000  credit  bureaus. 

The  second  ones  go  beyond  factual  infor- 
mation to  Include  subjective  opinions  of  the 
Individual's  character,  general  reputation, 
personal  characteristics,  and  mode  of  living. 
These  are  often  obtained  thrcmgto  Interviews 
with  nelgrhbora.  friends,  ex-spouses  and 
former  employers  or  eroiJloyees.  An  estimated 
SO  to  40  million  such  reports  are  produced 
annuany. 

The  first  Federal  attemipt  at  Tcgulathig  the 
collection  and  reporting  of  Information  on 
consumers  by  third-party  agencies  ctme  In 
1970  with  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  (PCRA).  In  theory,  the  Act 
had  three  main  objectives:  to  enable  con- 
sumers to  correct  tnaccirrate  and  misleading 
reports:  to  preserve  th«  confidentiality  of 
the  tnrformntlon:  and  to  prrotect  the  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  prlTac>-. 

The  specific  safegtmrtls  provided  by  the 
FCRA  are:  A  consumer  adversely  affected 
because  of  In-formation  contained  In  a  con- 
sumer report  nru«rt  be  so  notified  and  given 
the  Identity  of  the  reporting  agency.  The 
consumer  is  entitled  to  an  oral  disclosure 
of  the  Informtttlon  contained  In  his  file  and 
the  Identity  of  Ite  reotplents.  Iteme  disputed 
by  the  consumer  must  be  deleted  If  the  In- 
formatiAB  cannot  be  reoonflrmed.  The  oon- 
£umer  eaay  ha*"*  his  vei«ion  of  any  disputed 
item  entered  in  his  file  and  lucluded  in  sub- 
seqiiCBt  reports. 

The  PCBiA  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  two 
major  areas:  disclosure  requirements  and 
lnvestl$atilve  reports.  The  individual  should 
be  entitled  to  actually  see  and  Inspect  his 
file,  rather  than  rely  on  an  oral  presentation. 
Further,  be  should  be  allowed  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  tt  by  mall  (the  consumer  Is  often 
geograpiilcally  distant  fix>m  the  source  of 
the  file).  Users  of  consutaer  reports  should 
he  required  to  speciflcaUy  Identify  the  in- 
formation which  triggered  any  adverse 
action. 

The  FCRA  piPotects  the  aotirces  used  In  In- 
vestigative reports.  Tl»  Task  Force  believes 
that  tills  Is  contrary  to  the  basic  tenets  of 
oar  system  of  Justice  and  that  the  informa- 
tion source  must  be  revealed  upon  the  sub- 
ject's request.  Furthermore,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  advance  written  authoriza- 
tion be  required  from  aay  Iztdlvldual  who 
is  the  subject  of  an  InvestJlgBtire  report  for 
any  purpose. 

SCHOOL   RBCXKOS 

Tlie  recent  Increase  In  popular  awareness 
of  ttie  seriousness  of  the  privacy  Issue  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  Increase  in  the 
general  co«oem  wer  loose,  unstructured 
and  iinsupervtsed  school  recordkeeping  sys- 
tems and  associated  admlnlstrattve  prac- 
tices. Tliere  has  also  been  general  discussion 
about  w*at  information  should  be  Tcept  on 
a  chnd  and  considered  part  of  his  or  her 
••record".  Parents  are  frequently  denied  ac- 
cess to  their  own  child's  record,  or  are  pro- 
hibited from  challenging  incorrect  or  mis- 
leading Information  contained  In  his  file.  At 
the  same  time.  Incidents  of  highly  personal 
data  being  Indiscriminately  dls.semlnated  to 


inqtilrers  unconnected  with  the  school  sys- 
tem are  not  uncozmnon. 

Remedial  mea^^ures  are  available  to  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  legislative  actions. 
The  sanctions  under  which  such  provisions 
would  operate,  however,  are  the  key  to  their 
effectiveness.  The  Task  Force  proposes  the 
Congress  adopt  as  a  general  policy  the  rule 
that  federal  funds  be  withheld  from  any 
state  or  local  educatkinai  agency  or  institu- 
tion which  has  the  policy  of  preventing  par- 
ents from  inspecting,  periewlng,  and  chal- 
lenging the  content  of  hte  or  her  child's 
school  record.  Outside  aooess  to  theae  school 
records  must  be  llmtlied  so  that  protection 
of  the  Ktuetent's  right  to  privacy  is  ensured. 
It  is  reconmiended  that  the  release  of  such 
identifiable  personal  data  outside  the  school 
eystem  be  contingent  upon  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  parents  or  court  order. 

All  persons,  agencies,  or  organteatJons  de- 
siring access  to  the  records  of  a  student  must 
complete  a  written  form  tndlcattng  the  spe- 
cific educational  need  for  the  Information. 
TWs  information  shall  be  kept  permanently 
with  the  file  of  the  student  for  inspection 
by  parents  of  students  only  anil  transferred 
to  a  third  party  only  with  written  consent  of 
the  parents.  Personal  data  should  be  made 
available  for  basic  or  applied  research  only 
when  adequate  safesnards  have  been  estab- 
UFhed  to  protect  the  students'  and  families' 
rights  of  privacy. 

Whenever  a  student  has  attained  eighteen 
"years  of  age,  the  permission  or  consent  re- 
quired of  and  the  rights  accorded  to  the  par- 
ent? should  be  conferred  and  passed  to  the 
student. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  should  es- 
tablish or  designate  an  oHlce  and  review 
board  within  HEW  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestigating, processing,  reviewing,  and  ad- 
judicating violations  of  the  provisions  set 
forth  by  the  Congress. 

jrVEJJn,E    RECORDS 

The  Task  Force  supports  the  basic  philoso- 
phy uiiderlj-lng  the  existence  of  a  separate 
court  system  for  Juvenile  offenders,  which  is 
to  avoid  the  stigmatizing  effect  of  a  criminal 
procedure.  The  lack  of  confidentiality  of  such 
fjroceedings  and  accompanying  records  sub- 
verts this  Intent  and  violates  the  hidividual's 
basic  right  of  privacy. 

Most  states  have  enacted  laws  to  provide 


and  the  Task  Force  finds  that  the  establish- 
ment of  safeguards  has  lagged  significantly 
behind  technological  developments.  For  ex- 
anxple,  presently  no  state  has  enacted  legis- 
lation regulating  the  use  of  computers  ki 
juvenile  court;  as  a  rule,  each  sjstem  estab- 
Ufihes  Its  own  gulUellnes  for  <liita  oollecUon, 
retention,  and  distributloa. 

The  Task  Foroe  finds  that  adth  the  use  of 
compiiterB,  the  ju\>€n4Ie'6  right  to  privacy 
is  Bciditlonally  Uireateaed  by  the  increased 
Bccecilhility  to  his  record  and  tberefore  in- 
creaaed  passlbUiiy  of  misuse.  Staff  careless- 
ness, less  than  stiict  adherence  to  rules  of 
limited  aooeao.  aac'  electronic  sabotage  mast 
now  be  added  to  the  existing  LhreaU  to  the 
Juvenile  s  right  to  |»rli'»cy. 

The  Task  Force  recommcuds  the  establish- 
metit  of  minimum  federal  stancUu-ds  for  6t»te 
liws  to  inolucie  the  fcdlowlng  provisions: 

1.  all  records  of  the  Juvenile  court  and  aU 
poUce  records  conoerulng  a  Juvenile  shall  be 
considered  conQdential  and  shall  not  be  atade 
pubUc.  Access  to  these  records  shall  he 
limited  to  those  officials  directly  oonuecied 
with  the  child*  treatr.ieut,  welfare,  and  re- 
hab Ultatton: 

2.  dissemination  of  Juvenile  recoMK,  or 
divulgence  of  that  inrormallan  lor  eii^jioj- 
ment,  licensing,  or  any  piu-poae  in  violation 
of  statutory  proi-jaions  shall  be  subjott  to  u 
crimioal  penalty: 

3.  to  pi-otect  the  reformed  deiinq^ieut  fraoi 
stigma  continuing  into  his  adult  life,  pio- 
vlsions  should  specUy  a  prooedure  for  either 
the  total  destruction  or  the  reallng  of  all 
Juvenile  court  and  police  invesUgativc  and 
oUentler  records  at  the  Ume  the  youth 
reaches  his  majority,  or  when  two  yeais  have 
elapsed  siuoe he  has  been  discharged  uom  the 
custody  or  supervisiau  of  the  court.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  expungenient,  all  proceedings 
and  rocortls  should  be  treated  as  tboi^h  they 
had  never  occurred  and  the  .youth  should 
reply  as  such  to  any  inquiry  couceruiug  his 
juvenile  record;  and 

4.  all  police  records  on  Juveniles  arrested 
but  where  no  court  acuou  was  taken  should 
be  systematically  destro3«d  whan  the  hici- 
dent  Is  no  longer  luider  active  investigation. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  specifically  prohibiting 
Xederal  agencies  from  requesting  information 
relatlzig  to  juvenile  record  expungement  from 
employment  applicants  or  from  requesting 
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confidentiality.  Yet  the  Task  Force  finds  that     ^"P'^>°J'^"*  appllcanU  or  from  requesUng 
dt,e  to  a  lack  Of  specific  lSla«^.  and' c^!     ^Re  "^'"*    '""^   '""'   "'"''"  °'    "^^ 

trury  to  the  Intent  of  the   luvenlle   lu^tinv-*^  rr-i    '  „.    ,    „  ,     ., 

.-ystem.  the  Individual's  right  Tfpri^5i5l.ifion'"'^^^  ^''' 

often  routinely  violated  Juvenile  r^oord^ar^^t^.^  °^  ^  ^^''?*'   funding   for   com- 
routln^y  reie/^  to  the  -Util^.^r^^^^^-r^^^^f -arrde^iUrth'^? 


Ice,  and  often  to  private  employers  as  v.-ell. 
This  occurs  In  cases  In  wtilch  the  hearing 
Involves  non-criminal  charges.  In  cases  ol 
R-rrest  but  no  court  action,  in  cases  In  which 
the  Indlvldnal  Is  no  longer  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Juvenile  court,  and  In  cases 
^here  this  file  has  been  administratively 
closed.  ■^ 

Legislation  governing  the  confidentlalitv 
of  Juvenile  court  and  police  records  varies 
■a-ldely  from  state  to  state.  Only  24  states 
control  and  limit  access  to  police  records 
therefore  enabling  a  potential  employer  who 
Is  refused  access  to  court  records  to  obtain 
the  Information  from  the  police.  Only  16 
stf.tes  have  expungement  laws  provldhig  for 
the  destruction  of  such  records  aft«-  a  speci- 
fied period  of  good  behavior.  Only  6  states 
make  It  a  crime  to  Improperly  dlsclo«e  luve- 
nlle record  information.  And.  one  state,  Iowa 
In  fact  provides  that  Juvenile  records  must 
be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection.  The 
Taslc  Force  finds  that  even  in  those  states 
whose  laws  provide  adequate  protection, 
actual  practices  are  often  inconsistent  with 
legislation. 

Many  new  quesMons  about  confidentiality, 
privacy  and  Juvenile  rights  ere  being  raised. 


these  systems  provide  adequate  safeguards 
lor  the  protection  of  the  Juvenile's  right  of 
privacy.  These  standards  must  fulfin  an  the 
requirements  of  the  minimum  standards  foj- 
state  legislation  prevlouifly  enumerated.  In- 
cli'.aing  special  provisions  to  strictly  limit 
data  accessibility. 

ARREST    BECOltDS 

A  lajge  percentage  of  arrests  nrv*r  resiiU 
lu  conviction.  Yet.  In  over  half  the  states, 
individual's  arrest  records  are  open  to  public 
inspection,  subjecting  Innocent  pfTties  to 
undue  stigma,  harrassnieut.  and  discilmliia- 
tlou. 

Persons  with  arrest  records  often  find  ft 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible  to  secure  employ- 
ment or  licenses.  A  study  of  empolyment 
agencies  In  the  New  York  City  area  found 
that  seventy-fi'.e  percent  wT)uld  not  m^ike 
a  referral  for  any  applicant  with  an  arrest 
record.  This  was  true  even  in  cases  In  which 
the  arrest  v.as  not  followed  by  a  trial  and 
conviction.  This  is  Just  one  e.xample  of  the 
widespread  practice  of  "presumption  of 
glint"  based  on  the  existence  of  an  nrrest 
record. 

The  Ta*k  Force  holds  that  release  of  In- 


formation about  arrests  not  followed  by  con- 
viction Is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Indivlduare 
rights  of  privacy.  It  therefore  recommends 
that  legislative  efforts  be  directed  toward: 

1.  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
.state  laws  calling  for  the  automatic  sealing 
of  all  individual  arrest  records  which  were 
not  followed  by  conviction  and  which  are  no 
longer  under  active  investigation; 

2.  requiring  the  FBI  to  seal  arrest  records 
not  followed  by  conviction;  and 

3.  prohibiting  Inclusion  of  arrest  records 
not  followed  by  conviction  on  computerized 
systems  Involving  more  than  one  state  or 
using  federal  funds. 

MEDICAL    RECORDS 

Medical  records,  which  contain  sen.sitltlve 
aud  personal  Information,  are  especially  In 
need  of  privacy  safeguards  to  mamtain  basic 
tru.st  in  the  doctor-patient  relationship.  Yet, 
development  of  automated  data  processing 
.systems  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment and  private  organizations  to  store,  an- 
alyze and  transfer  medical  records.  Increas- 
ingly, this  occurs  without  the  iudivlduRrs 
knowledge  or  con-ient.  Abuse  of  such  informa- 
tion systems  can  have  a  deleterious  efleci  on 
doctor-patient  relation.s. 

To  guarante  the  privacy  of  medical  records, 
the  Task  Foi-ce  recommends  that: 

1.  the  federal  government  provide  dollar 
grants  and  incentives  to  States  for  the  vol- 
untary adoption  and  execution  of  Stnte  plans 
to  Insure  the  right  to  privacy  for  computer- 
l/'€d  medical  inforniarlon  systems.  Such  a 
plan  would  place  p)inclpal  responsibility  on 
the  States,  giving  the  federul  government 
the  right  to  set  minimum  standards; 

2.  Congress  levlew  the  recently  enacted 
Professional  Siandards  Rt-vicws  Orgmilza- 
tlons  (PSRO)  legislation.  There  are  increas- 
ing numbers  of  reports  und  complaints  re- 
garding Review  Board  uses  of  medical  files 
and  the' threat  this  poses  to  privileged,  con- 
fidential doctor-patient  relationships;  aud 

3.  provisions  be  included  in  national  health 
Insurance  legislation  which  specifically  en- 
sure the  individual's  privacy.  The  institulion 
of  a  national  health  insurance  plan  will 
create  a  vast  medical  Information  network 
which  will  require  stringent  safeguards  to 
prevent  abuses  of  the  patients'  right  to 
privacy. 

CljMHlyT.DK    DATA    BANKS 

Tlie  use  of  the  computer  has  brought  great 
commercial  and  social  benefits  to  modern 
America.  Greater  reliance  on  the  computer, 
however.  Increases  its  integration  into  all 
aspects  of  dally  life.  Tiie  result  is  in-^reased 
vulnerability  to  abuse  or  misuse  of  com- 
puterized information. 

The  Task  Force  finds  that  the  individual 
possesses  Inadequate  remedies  for  tiie  cor- 
rection of  such  abuses.  In  fact,  the  Task  Force 
considers  It  probable  that  many  abuses  have 
gone  unreported  simply  because  the  Indivi- 
dual involved  did  not  know  of  the  data  being 
collected  about  him. 

Even  If  the  individual  is  awaie  that  data  is 
l^emg  collected  about  him,  he  faces  several 
obstacles  if  he  wishes  to  expunge  purely  pri- 
vate Information  or  to  correct  erroneous  In- 
formation. Among  his  obstacles  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  lack  of  statutory  support  for 
legal  action  (except  in  the  credit  reporting 
area),  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  even  fear 
of  retaliation  by  the  company  or  agency  be- 
ing challenged. 

Despite  their  poteiktial  for  abu.se,  data 
lianks  remain  an  inescapable  fact  of  life  in  a 
society  growing  more  complex  and  more  tech- 
nological. Tlie  Task  Force  does  not  oppose 
data  banks  as  such,  but  favors  strong  safe- 
guards against  their  misuse,  and  recom- 
mends that: 

1.  rights  under  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  of  1970  be  extended  to  all  data  collection. 
The  individual  must  have  and  be  informed 
of  his  right  to  review  information  hi  any 


collection  of  data  about  himself  (excluding 
national  security  and  criminal  justice  files) ; 

2.  Congress  establish  categories  (i.e.  in- 
depth  biographical,  financial,  medical,  etc.) 
of  information  which  may  not  be  Included 
in  reports  on  an  Uidlvidual  unless  the  Indi- 
vidual knowingly  gives  his  uncoerced  con- 
sent; 

:?.  limited  exceptions  he  granted  for  na- 
tional securit>  and  criminal  justice  investi- 
gations; 

4.  crlmhial  and  civil  penalties  be  estab- 
lished for  any  use  of  statistical  data  (col- 
lected for  collective  analysis)  to  wrongfully 
acquire  Uiformation  on  individuals; 

5.  transfer  of  personal  information  be- 
tween governmental  agencies  be  strictly 
limited; 

6.  the  creation  of  a  centralized  Federal 
data  bank  (except  for  national  security  and 
criminal  justice  purposes)  be  prohibited; 
and 

7.  a  federal  'privacy  protection  agency"  be 
f'Ktablislied  to  enforce  the  proposed  leglsla- 
I  .on. 

i-ODE  or  ETHICS  AND  STANDARD  Or  CONDTJCT 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Privacy  be- 
;ie\-e.s  there  to  be  a  definite  need  for  tlie  de- 
'.elopnient  of  a  univertal  code  of  ethics  and 
.standard  of  conduct  for  the  technical,  man- 
agei'ial  aiid  academic  personnel  involved  in 
Tlie  development  and  use  of  personal  Ui- 
formation system.s.  The  Task  Force  regards 
this  to  be  essential  for  the  automated  and 
cnmpiiterlzed  information  systems.  Persona! 
inlonnatlou  systems  are  becoming  an  Inte- 
gral aspect  oi  the  daily  life  of  every  individ- 
uh!  i)i  ovir  society.  Tills  sensitive  relationship 
rtrnisnds  a.'id  merits  the  development  of  an 
altitude  of  profer/jlonallsm.  It  is  recognized 
tliat  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
Miiu  foster  such  attUudes.  But,  the  informa- 
1  ion  indastry  as  a  whole  has  not  supported 
such  efforts  as  a  mutter  of  policy.  The  Task 
Force  declares  its  commitment  (o  the  de- 
velopment, maintenance,  management  and 
use  of  personal  information  .syitein.s. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Tai-k  Force  lo  aware  thut  this  is  a  rela- 
tively new  area  oi'  concern.  Some  recom- 
mendations may  go  loo  far  and  some  not  far 
enough.  Some  areas  may  have  been  over- 
looked. But  there  is  no  question  that  now  is 
the  time  to  address  ourselves  to  this  Impor- 
lant  and  far  reaciiing  Issue.  If  we  fall — 
G(>orge  Orwell's  1U84  may  become  a  reality 
l>v  1076. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  !n  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  a$  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  hi  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
(Mr.  Brackmas)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  tliat  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  16373  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  section 
552a  to  safeguard  Individual  privacy 
from  the  misuse  of  Federal  records  and 
to  provide  that  individuals  be  granted 
access  to  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Federal  agencies,  pur- 
suant to  Hoti.'^e  Resolution  1419,  he  re- 
ported the  bin  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Wholj. 

Tlie  SPEA_  .ER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Ls  ordered. 

Ls  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
no.  the  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  iimendment  was  agreed  to. 

The/SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  aiid  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
uce, and  there  were— yeas  353,  nays  1, 
not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  641] 

YEAS— 353 

Abdnor 

Dom 

Long.  La. 

Ab7,Ug 

Downing 

Long,  Md. 

Adams 

Drinan 

Lott 

Addabbo 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Alexander 

du  Pont 

McClory 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

McCloskey 

Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCoUlster 

Anderson,  HI 

Edwards,  Calif.  McCornaack 

Andrews.  N.C 

Ellberf 

McDade 

Andrews. 

ETlenbom 

McEwen 

N.  Dak. 

Esch 

McFbU 

Annunzlo 

Evlns.  Tenu. 

McKay 

Archer 

Fascell 

McKinney 

Arcnds 

Findley 

Mpcdonald 

Ashley 

Fish 

Madden 

Bhdillo 

Fisher 

Madlgan 

Bafaiit 

Flood 

Mahon 

Baker 

F.owcrs 

M»;:ary 

Bftrrett 

Flynt 

Mann 

Baumau 

Foiey 

Marazltl 

Beard 

Font 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bennett 

Forsythe 

Martin.  N.C. 

BevUl 

Fountain 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Blaggl 

Fr^.ser 

Mnthis.  Ga. 

Blcner 

Freim^huy^en    Matsunaga 

Bingrhsm 

Prenzcl 

Mayne 

BifM'kburn 

Frey 

Mazzoll 

Blatuik 

Fuiton 

Meeds 

Boliing 

Fuqua 

Mel  Cher 

Be  A  en 

Gaydos 

Me7vlnsky 

Brademno 

Gcrtys 

Michel 

Bray 

Gibbons 

Mil  ford 

BrecklnritltP 

Oilman 

Miller 

Briukley 

Glnn 

MlilB 

Bioomfield 

UoUi  water 

Miuish 

BroLzman 

Cioiizale.? 

I.l:uk 

Biown,  CaliX. 

GoodUns 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gray 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Green.  Oreg. 

MIzell 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Green.  Pa. 

Moakley 

Bro;,hU!,  Va. 

Griffiths 

Mollohan 

Buchanan 

Gro.ss 

Moutp  ornery 

Bureener 

Oubser 

Moorhead, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Oude 

Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Guuter 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Burleson.  Ttx. 

Guyer 

Morgan 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Haley 

Mosher 

Burton.  John 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  m. 

Burton,  Phillip  Hnmmer- 

Murtha 

Butler 

scbniidt 

Myers 

Byron 

Haniey 

Natcher 

Carney.  Ohio 

Banna 

Nedzi 

Carter 

I'lanrahan 

Nclsen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hansen,  idnho 

Nichols 

Cedcrberg 

Harrington 

Nix 

Chamberlain 

Hawkins 

Obey 

ChLsfaoLm 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  O'Brien 

Clark 

Heinz 

oiiara 

Clau.>;en, 

Helstoskl 

ONelU 

Don  H. 

Henderson 

Owens 

Clawson,  Del 

Hicks 

Parrls 

Cleveland 

Hinshaw 

Piissraan 

Cochmn 

HoliflelU 

Patten 

Cohen 

Kolt 

Pepper 

Collier 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

Collins,  HI. 

Horton 

Pettis 

Collins,  Tt\. 

Hosmer 

Pevser 

Conlan 

Howard 

Pickle 

Conte 

Huber 

Pike 

Conyers 

Hudnut 

Preyer 

Corman 

Huugate 

Price,  ni. 

Cotter 

Hutchinson 

Price,  Tex. 

CoushUn 

ichord 

Prit  chard 

CTOv.ia 

Jarman 

On  J* 

Culver 

Johnson.  Calif. 

RailEback 

Daniel.  Dan 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

RandaU 

Daniel,  Bobert 

Johnsfkn,  Pa. 

Rees                    y 

W..  Jr. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Regula 

Davis,  Oa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reid 

Davis.  B.C. 

Jordan 

He  IMS 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kazen 

RinaMe 

de  la  Garza 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Delfcuey 

Ketchum 

Robinaon,  Va. 

Dellenback 

King 

Rohlson,  N.T. 

Dellums 

Koch 

Rodlao 

Der.holm 

Kyros 

Rogers 

DennU 

LagMnatvin* 

RaocaU*.  iryo. 

Derwln.sU 

LeggeU 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dickinsoa 

Lehman 

Rose 

Dingrll 

Lent 

Rosentfcaa 

Donohue 

LlU<m 

Ro.<rter(kBW8kl 

Roush 

Steele 

Ware 

Rousselot 

Steelman 

Whalea 

Roy 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

White 

Roybal 

ateiger,  V71s. 

Whltehurst 

Ruppe 

Stokes 

Whitten 

Rmh 

StrattoB 

Wldnall 

Ryan 

Stubb.cfteld 

Wiggins 

Sandman 

Stuck  ey 

WUliame 

Sarasin 

Studds 

WUAon.Bf* 

Sarbanet 

Sullivan 

Wilson. 

Satterfleld 

Symington 

Charles  H., 

Scherle 

Talccit 

Calif. 

Schneebeli 

Taylor,  Mo. 

WHson, 

Schroeder 

Tavior.  N.C. 

Charles.  Tex 

Selberling 

The  pson,  N.J.  Winn 

Shipley 

Thomson,  Wis 

.   Wolff 

Shrlver 

Thcne 

Wright 

Shuster 

Thornton 

Wyatt 

Sisk 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Wvdler 

tiltubitz 

Treeu 

Wylie 

Slack 

Udall 

Yates 

Smith.  Iowa 

Ullman 

Yatron 

Smith,  NY. 

Van  DewUn 

Young.  Aluska 

Snyder 

Vander  Jart 

Young.  PI  a. 

Speace 

Vander  Veen 

Young,  m. 

StantOB, 

Vanik 

Young.  Tex. 

J.  WllUam 

Veysey 

Zablockl 

Stanton, 

Vlgorito 

ZlOB 

James  V. 

Waggonr.er 

Zwach 

Stark 

Walsh 

Steed 

Wampler 
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Arm.stron? 

Frnehlich 

Psttr.rn 

At'bln-ook 

Glelma 

Poage 

Aspla 

Grasso 

Podell 

Bell 

Grover 

Powell,  Ohio 

Bergland 

Hansen,  Wjsh. 

Qulllen 

Boggs 

Harsha 

Kangel 

Boland 

Hartinps 

Rarick 

Bmsco 

Hays 

Rliodes 

Breaiix 

H*bert 

RJegle 

Brooks 

Heckler,  Urss. 

Roe 

Burke,  C.-uii. 

mills 

Roucallo.  N.Y. 

Cuuxp 

Hogau 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hunt 

Runnels 

Chappell 

Jones,  Ala. 

&t  Germain 

Claiicv 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebeltus 

Clay 

ICarth 

Shonp 

Conable 

KHsiemneier 

Sikes 

Crane 

KluczyuskJ 

Staggers 

DanltU. 

Kuikeudall 

Stephens 

Dominick  V 

Landrum 

Srmins 

Danlel^on 

Latta 

Teague 

Dent 

Lnken 

Tieman 

Dcvlne 

McSpartden 

Traxier 

DigBs 

Metcalfe 

Waldie 

Dili  ski 

Mmshitll,  Ohio 

Wyman 

Eshlemau 

Moss 

Young,  Ga. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Young.  S.C. 

So  the  bill  \;  as  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  vilh  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mrs.  Boggs  MTlth  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Mo88  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  McSpaddcn. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Tieman. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Traxier. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  KiivV.endall. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wit*  Mr.  Hognn. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Proeh- 
Heh. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  KltTczjTiskl  with  Mr.  Gnner. 

Mr.  Landmrn  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mrs.  Orasso. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  Vtmr  York  with  Mr.  Con- 
able. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Latta  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.   Rangel   with  Mrs.   Hansen   of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Roe  w  1th  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  wltti  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Elastenmeler  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Knrth  u-lth  Mr.  Clancy. 


Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  vvith  Mr. 
Qulllen. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  w^lth  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Dommick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  You)ig  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas.sachusettE  with  Mr. 
Rarick. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimouuced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recousidei  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a*k  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  bill  ju.st  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objecticn. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 22,  1974,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  17045.  TO  /\MEND  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  liave  until  mid- 
night Friday,  Novembei-  22,  1974,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  17045,  to  amend 
the  Social  Secuiity  Act  to  establish  a 
consolidated  program  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aseibtance  to  encourage  pi-ovision  of 
servioes  by  the  States,  along  with  any 
supplemental  and -or  separate  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  ARENDS  ashed  and  was  ^tvan 
permission  to  additss  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  asK  the  majority  whip  to  kindly 
advise  us  of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  yield.  I  will  be 
glad  to  provide  this  Information. 

There  is  no  further  legislative  business 
for  today.  Upon  the  annoimcement  of  the 
progiam  for  next  week,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  November  25, 
1974,  Is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  is 
one  bill, 

H.R.  17450,  People's  Counsel  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Senice  Com- 
mi.sslon. 

The  other  measures  -to  be  consldei-ed 
are: 

House  Resolution  1387,  place  for 
amendments  In  Congressional  Record; 


H.R.  16609.  AEC  supplemental  au- 
thorization, under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate; 

House  Joint  Resolution  1161,  entry  into 
foreign  ports  of  U.S.  nuclear  ships,  imder 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  16074,  nuclear  information  for 
Congress,  under  an  open  i-ule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  there  v;  ill  be  con.sidered : 

H.R.  15580,  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1975,  a  conference  re- 
port; and 

H.R.  17468,  militai-y  consti-uction  ap- 
propriations, fi.scal  year  1975. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  House  will  recess  at  the  close  of 
business  Tuesday,  November  26,  until 
noon,  Tuesday,  December  3. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  25,  1974  , 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resening 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  I  thought  per- 
haps I  could  ask  the  question  before  he 
made  this  request. 

Does  the  gentleman  auiicipate  that 
thei-e  will  be  legislation  for  a  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress,  members  of 
the  judiciary,  and  some  of  the  other  em- 
ployees of  Government  m  the  remainder 
of  the  93d  Congress? 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  that  purpose,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  heard 
of  no  intention? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  not  heard  of  any,  and  I  regret  that 
there  is  not  legislation,  not  just  for  the 
Members  of  Congress,  but  for  the  10,000 
other  people  in  the  executive  branch.  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  whole 
civil  service  stiucture  that  such  legisla- 
tion be  con.sidered,  but  I  am  soiry  to  say 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlemaii  from  California,  that  I 
am  sori-y  to  say  that  I  have  heard  of  pro- 
posals to  that  end,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  my  inquirj'. 

Mr.  McFALL.  In  response  to  what  the 
gentleman  stated  just  a  moment  ago, 
those  who  retire  will  get  a  raise  In  their 
retirement  because  of  the  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  had  not  heaixJ  of 
that.  How  do  we  go  about  that? 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
but  I  will  sit  down  with  the  gentleman 
and  And  out  how  we  go  about  obtaining 
that,  at  the  gentleman's  leisure. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  tliink  it  Is  automatic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requej-t  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Theit  V  2.->  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
CO^^MITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  LTITIL 
MIDNIGHT  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  425.  STRIP  MI>JING 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  S.  425,  strip  mining. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  missed  the  roUcall  64 1 
on  the  bill  H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ITIE  BLOUNT  COUiVTY 
PATRIOTIC  YOUTH  FESTIVAL 

(r»Ir.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  giveii 
permis-sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Augu&t, 
24,  a  unique  patriotic  rally  to  dramatize 
what  is  good  about  America  was  held  in 
Blount  County,  Ala  ,  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  program  was  planned  and  csnied 
out  by  young  people  from  several  high 
schools  in  Blount  Coimty.  The  me.ssage 
they  brought  was:  get  involved  in  poli- 
tics, register  to  vote,  and  join  in  the 
process  of  making  decisions  that  move 
the  country. 

The  project  proved  to  be  a  huge  .suc- 
cess and  has  drawn  praise  from  people 
tluoughout  the  State  of  Alabama.  Presi- 
dent Ford  sent  a  telegi'am  of  greetings 
and  support. 

Representatives  of  the  Patriotic  Youth 
Festival  have  been  invited  by  the  WMte 
House  to  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  present  the  resolution  of  patriotism 
from  the  youth  of  Blount  Coimty. 

In  Washington  Wednesday  to  pi-esent 
the  resolution  to  a  representative  of 
President  Ford  were  Steve  Jonco,  pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  student  council  of  Oneont;i 
High  School;  Beverly  Latham,  festival 
treasurer  and  function  chairman;  Raudy 
Vaughn,  author  of  the  resolution  and 
Tri-State  winner  of  the  FFA  public 
speaking  contest.  Mi*.  Brice  Marsh,  who 
assist,ed  witli  the  production  of  the  festi- 
val, his  wife  Mary,  and  10-year-old 
daughter,  Terri,  accompanied  the  groui3 
to  tiae  White  House. 

Tlie    resolution    that    was    presented 
reads  as  follows: 
A  Resolution  Fhom  the  Youth  of  Blouk  - 

COVNTY,    Al-A.,    TO    PRESIDEKT    OEKAU]    :'\>RI) 

Be  It  hereby  resolved  that  I  stand  with 
renewed  faith  In  America.  I  desire  to  re- 
kindle the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pride  that 
has  been  tarnished  by  the  apathy,  dlstrus;, 
and  dlEhonesty  that  have  become  so  apparent 
In  ciUTcnt  events. 

We,  the  people,  must  6'iare  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  state  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves. Only  through  our  Interest  and  In- 
volvement can  we  hope  for  an  Iniprcvement 
iu  our  state  of  aflfal.-^.  We  must  humble  our- 
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selves  and  look  to  CJod  for  leadership,  and 
then  be  wiUlug  to  do  whatever  is  right  .  .  . 
even  If  it  means  pei'sonal  inconvenleuce  and 
sacrifice. 

I  promise  to  do  my  part  to  ciUtivate  pride 
in  America  and  to  be  more  patriotic  in  my 
personal  activities.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

In  these  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
there  is  an  overabundance  of  cynicism 
and  distrust,  it  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to 
see  such  an  enthusiastic  expi-ession  of 
what  is  good  about  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  the 
success  of  the  Blount  County  Patriotic 
Youth  Festival.  I  again  commend  and 
congratulate  the  young  people  of  Blount 
County  and  the  other  citizens  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  most  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  these 
young  people  will  continue  to  work  for 
those  things  they  beUeve  in,  and  through 
their  actions  will  be  an  example  for  oth- 
ers Uiroughout  the  Nation  who  wish  to 
show  what  is  good  about  America. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Alabama  in  com- 
mending his  constituents  for  the  example 
they  have  set  and  the  leadership  thev 
have  given. 

I  also  commend  my  colleague,  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remark:;. 
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years  in  Wa.shington  to  handle  such  pay- 
ments. Most  of  their  work  must  be  done 
on  a  person-to-person  basis.  There  is  no 
other  way  that  they  can  adequately  serve 
the  farmers  of  their  counties. 

And  yet  these  county  offices  sufifered 
substantial  reductions  in  persomiel  last 
year  and  now  are  being  ordered  to  make 
further  cuts  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  make  sense. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  seeking 
every  feasible  reduction  in  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  people  of 
my  district,  like  those  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  suffering 
from  inflation.  I  will  continue  to  support 
eveiy  proposal  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
unnecessary  Federal  spending. 

But  it  is  surely  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  policy  that  arbitrarily  cuts 
down  service  to  our  farmers  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  agriculture  is  being  urged  to 
work  as  never  before  to  help  feed  the 
world's  starving  millions. 

What  Is  the  alternative?  If  om-  farm- 
ers are  discouraged  in  their  continuing 
effort  to  produce  food  and  fiber,  who  will 
be  affected?  Everybody. 

This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  not 
alone  the  farmers  depending  on  the  serv- 
ices of  ASCS  offices.  It  concerns  urban 
dwellers  as  well — concerns  them  directly 
and  vitally.  All  of  us,  no  matter 
where  we  live,  depend  on  agricultuial 
producers  to  keep  us  alive  and  healthy. 
The  head  of  one  county  ASCS  office  In 
my  district  said  to  me,  with  pain  In  his 
voice : 


Our  only  weapons  to  combat  this  inter- 
national price  gouging  Is  diplomatic  per- 
suasion, which  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful of  late,  and  a  compensatory  or 
retaliatory  embargo,  which  Is  both  an  ex- 
treme measure  and  one  that  under  many 
circumstances  can  cause  hardships  for 
our  workers,  our  industry,  and  our 
fanners. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vide itself  with  another  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  from  nations  seeking  to 
charge  unfair,  blackmail  prices  for  their 
products.  I  propose  a  constitutional 
change  which  would  permit  imposition 
of  export  taxes  on  our  products.  This  levy 
could  be  applied  only  to  carefully  selected 
products  sold  to  specified  nations.  The 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  could 
retaliate  with  export  taxes,  In  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  persuasion  enough  In 
most  cases  to  keep  another  nation  from 
gouging  us.  If  they  persist  in  this  form  of 
economic  blackmail,  then  we  have  a  se- 
lective weapon  to  use  in  our  defense. 

I  will  be  ch-culating  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  asking  for  your  support.  The 
United  States  must  further  defend  itself 
economically  or  an  Increasing  number  of 
nations  will  play  us  for  a  patsy,  a  nation 
ripe  for  plundering  economically. 


COUGHLIN  PROPOSES  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOOD  PRICES 


PERSONNEL  CUTS  IN  COUNTY  ASCS 
OFFICES   BEYOND   UNDERSTAND- 
\      ING 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
.  in  ordering  further  personnel  cuts  in  the 
county  ASCS  offices  is  beyond  my  un- 
derstanding. 

The  workload  of  these  offices  has  not 
decreased— certainly  not  in  those  located 
in  my  district,  the  15th  Congi-essional 
District  of  Texas.  The  nature  of  some 
of  the  work  has  changed,  to  be  sure,  due 
to  changes  in  the  crop  adjustments  pro- 
gram. But  the  volume  of  work  has  not 
diminished. 

For  example,  one  county  in  my  district 
has  approximately  12,000  farmowners 
and  operators  who  received  some  $750,- 
000  in  disaster  payments  this  year.  I  am 
assmed  that  the  coimty  ASCS  office  has 
necessarily  spent  more  man-hours  in 
dealing  with  these  loans  that  were  need- 
ed to  handle  $8  million  in  cotton  adjust- 
ment payments  last  year.  They  had  to 
set  the  work  done. 

The  situation  in  tliis  county  is  illus- 
trative of  that  prevailing  in  virtually  all 
of  the  counties  of  my  south  Texas  dis- 
trict. They  are  being  ordered  to  do  as 
much  work  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
or  even  more,  with  a  sharply  reduced 
number  of  persons  to  accomplish  their 
task. 

No  computer  service  is  available  to  tlie 
local  offices,  such  as  wy.s  used  in  past 


I  don't  want  to  have  a  sloppily  run  office. 
I  don't  want  to  give  sloppy  service  to  our 
farmers.  Can  you  help? 

I  am  trying  to  help  and  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  join  In  the  effort  to  keep 
the  county  ASCS  offices  alive  and  serv- 
iceable, r 

U.S.  EXPORT  TAX  TO  FIGHT  PRICE - 
GOUGING  CARTELS 

(Ml'.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  weeks 
go  by  without  some  country  or  cartel  of 
nations  trying  to  gouge  the  United  States 
on  raw  materials  or  commodities. 

The  most  devastating  example,  of 
course,  is  the  blackmail  price  that  con- 
tinues to  be  charged  us  for  oil  by  Arab 
and  several  other  nations  including 
Canada. 

Jamaica,  Guyana,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  other  bauxite  producers  In  re- 
cent months  have  bamied  togetlier  and 
increased  sevei-alfold  the  pilce  of  this  all- 
important  aluminum  ore. 

We  also  read  of  the  decision  by  six 
nations,  led  by  Algeria,  to  fix  a  substan- 
tially higher  cartel  price  on  mercury. 
And  attempts  are  even  underway  by 
Brazii  to  set  up  cartel-control  of  coffee 
prices Vhile  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  trying  to  get  agreement  on  a 
new  export  tax  on  bananas  of  a  dollar  a 
box. 

Then,  just  this  month,  tlie  Associated 
Press  reported  that  12  iron  ore  produc- 
ing nations  met  in  Geneva  to  "coordinate 
price  strategy"  that  will  increase  the 
prices  of  the  iron  and  steel  we  use. 


(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extranoous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
becoming  increasingly  troubled  during 
recent  months  over  the  soaring  costs  of 
food,  I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Food 
Prices.  The  Federal  Government  has  paid 
but  lip  service  to  the  plight  of  the  con- 
suming public  and  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
failure  to  take  any  real  action  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
deplorable  lack  of  initiative  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  this  vital  field. 

The  committee  I  have  proposed  would 
be  a  nine-member  body  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  food  prices  in 
the  United  States  In  order  to  determine 
the  reasons  behind  the  record  increases 
afflicting  American  consumers.  Ai-med 
with  subpena  power,  the  committee 
would  be  able  to  require  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  and  other 
documents  deemed  necessaiy. 

For  what  seems  to  me  like  an  eternity, 
officials  in  Washington  have  been  call- 
ing on  the  taxpayers  to  sacrifice  whether 
in  the  battle  agai^-st  inflation  or  in  tlie 
conservation  of  energy.  Yet.  the  Govern- 
ment itself  has  been  unwilling  to  cari-j- 
that  message  to  sectors  of  private  indus- 
ti-y  and  has  succeeded  in  displaying  a 
double  standard  to  the  American  people; 
you  sacrifice  while  business  as  usual  will 
go  on  for  everyone  else. 

Reluctant  as  I  am  to  create  special 
committees,  I  am  con\inced  that  this 
committee  would  prove  invaluable  in  ful- 
filling a  primary  purpose  of  the  food 
price  investigation.  This  is  to  focus  the 
hard,  clear  glare  of  publicity  on  those 
firms  and  individuals  taking  advantage 
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of  the  consuming  public  by  reaping  exces- 
sive profits  from  the  fod  situation.  Such 
public  illumination  is  long  overdue. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  probe 
would  be  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  pos- 
sible legal  actions  should  violations  be 
revealed.  Furthermore  the  committee 
could  determine  what  legislative  reme- 
dies might  be  taken  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  repeal  repressive  Government 
regulations  which  hamper  food  produc- 
tion or  distribution  and  wliich  unfairly 
encourage  manipulation  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  markets  to  the  detriment 
of  the  buying  public. 

In  assessing  what  cori*ective  legislation 
Is  needed,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  present  rules  on  trucking  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  be  re- 
vised immediately.  The  administration 
has  recognized  this,  but  the  changes  are 
painfully  slow  In  coming.  These  costly 
regulations  have  long  outlived  the  real 
reasons  for  their  existence;  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  books  and  more 
realistic  regulations  instituted. 

While  these  needlessly  high  transpor- 
tation costs  quite  obviously  contribute  to 
the  liigh  price  of  retail  food,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  the  sole  factor 
behind  the  15  percent  rise  in  costs  which 
we  have  witnessed  this  past  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  solution  to  the  problem  is 
not  that  simple.  Although  I  completely 
agree  with  Agriculture  Department  offi- 
cials who  repeatedly  refer  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation,  I  am  not  content 
to  throw  up  my  hands  in  frustration 
v;ithout  making  a  conceited  effort  to 
unravel  the  maze  of  contributing  factors. 

The  problem  which  concerns  me  most 
Is  the  spread  between  raw  farm  product 
prices  and  the  retail  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  buying  public  is  entitled  to 
know  why  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  are 
being  hurt  as  badly  as  shoppers,  while 
the  gap  between  farm  and  retail  prices 
Increases  at  such  an  miexplained  and 
incredulous  rate. 

Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
released  just  last  week  cite  the  fact  that 
the  average  cost  of  a  market  basket  of 
food  for  a  family  of  3.2  persons  has  risen 
$197  in  the  fh-st  9  months  of  1974,  to  a 
total  of  $1,734  yearly.  The  lion's  share  of 
this  additional  sum — 84  percent  or  $166 — 
goes  to  the  middleman.  Only  $31  is  re- 
turned to  the  farmer. 

And  to  make  the  picture  even  more 
grim.  Agriculture  officials  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  price  spread  between 
farm  and  retail  levels  may  widen  to  a 
record  21  percent  from  last  year  by  the 
time  final  1974  figures  are  computed. 
These  statistics  by  themselves  mean 
nothing,  but  tliey  are  placed  quite  prop- 
erly in  perspective  when  one  considers 
that  the  middleman  spread  In  1973  was 
6.5  percent.  In  fact,  the  previous  record 
for  this  margin  was  set  at  7.5  percent  in 
1970,  and  now  it  appears  that  this  may 
be  tiipled. 

The  commodity  on  which  much  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  recently  is  sugar. 
The  profit  picture  in  this  uadustry  is  most 
disturbing  to  me,  as  an  advocate  of  con- 
sumer interests.  At  least  one  refiner  has 
u;:)ped  net  income  as  much  as  250  percent 
iu  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  at  the 
same  time  sugar  prices  have  tripled  for 
the  averacie  consumer  in  the  past  12 
morit}:s.  To  note  a  much  more  dramatic 


surge,  it  was  reported  that  one  sugar 
company's  profits  in  September  alone 
were  three  times  those  the  company  had 
reported  in  all  12  months  of  1973.  In 
fact,  the  same  stock  which  earned  a 
penny  a  share  interest  just  a  year  ago  is 
now  returning  $6.27  to  the  investor. 

I  am  pleased  with  President  Foi-d's 
recently  announced  decision  to  set  a 
worldwide  quota  system  on  sugar  im- 
ports, which  I  previously  had  advanced, 
rather  than  the  country-by-country 
quota  system  imposed  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  is  due  to  ex- 
pire on  December  31.  Tlie  President's  ac- 
tions also  will  prevent  a  tripling  of  tar- 
iffs which  would  have  been  passed  onto 
the  consumer. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  plans  to 
hold  healings  next  week  on  sugar  prices. 
In  addition,  the  Justice  Department  has 
a  grand  jury  probe  underway  in  San 
Francisco  involving  sugar  firms,  but  it  is 
not  expected  to  complete  its  proceedings 
for  another  t  months. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion allegedly  is  investigating  possible 
collusion  and  price  fixing  in  the  food  in- 
dustry. It  has  demonstrated,  in  my  opin- 
ion, total  disregard  for  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  American  caught  in  double-digit 
inflation  while  it  continues  along  at  a 
snail's  pace  in  what  it  claims  to  be  its 
"top  priority"  probe.  In  April,  I  urged  the 
FTC  to  accelerate  this  investigation.  I 
was  advised  that  it  was  a  time-consum- 
ing process,  but  that  the  project  did  have 
precedence  over  all  other  FTC  activities. 
Later,  I  was  advised  that  at  the  time  of 
my  inquiry  and  the  subsequent  response, 
only  four  persons  were  actively  engaged 
in  this  "top  priority"  Investigation  which 
so  vitally  affects  all  our  citizens. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  so  ill-served  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  protecting 
their  interests,  I  feel  that  creation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Food  Prices  is  more 
than  warranted,  considering  my  reluc- 
tance generally  establishing  such  spe- 
cial bodies.  What  is  desperately  needed  is 
coordinated  effort  by  either  the  Congress 
or  the  administration  to  pinpoint  areas 
of  abuse,  as  well  as  those  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  public. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  Is  ex- 
horting the  public  to  examine  Its  buying 
habits  to  help  check  inflation,  it  is  the 
height  of  hypocrisy  for  the  Government 
to  take  a  passive  role  in  ferreting  out  tlie 
areas  of  abuse  in  food  industry  pricing. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  initiative  is  even  more  disturbing 
than  the  inertia  of  governmental  agen- 
cies in  protecting  the  taxpayer  consumer. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  our  constituents 
and  to  all  Americans — to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  skyi-ocketing  food  prices — and  I 
respectfully  urge  you  to  support  my  pro- 
posal which  will  contribute  significantly 
toward  searching  out  the  truth  behind 
this  national  dilemma. 


ADMISSION    OP    THE    PALESTINIAN 
LIBERATION    ORGANIZATION    TO 

THE    UNITED   NATIONS 

(Mr.   GOLDWATER   asked   and   was 
gi\en  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  * 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
view  the  recent  United  Nations'  decision 
to  admit  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization to  participant  status  and  the  de- 
cision to  exclude  the  Republic  cf  South 
Africa  from  further  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  to  be  a  gross  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  spirit  within 
which  the  United  States  participates  in 
the  U.N.  were  it  not  for  tlie  fact  that 
I  still  hold  a  fast-vanishing  hope  in  the 
ability  of  the  U.N.  to  foster  peace  in  the 
wortd,  I  would  call  for  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  United  States  from 
that  body. 

The  PLO  and  its  leader,  Yasir  Arafat, 
have  been  elected  by  no  one.  They  are 
tenorists  and  revolutionaries  of  the 
worst  order.  Thei-e  is  every  indication 
they  are  an  activist  minority,  dedicated 
to  the  annihilation  of  a  legitimately 
recogruzed  nation,  Israel.  The  PLO  ha.s 
bombed  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and 
public  markets.  Its  love  of  violence  and 
destruction  is  as  horrifying  as  that  of 
Tkachev  and  Lenin.  For  the  Uniteci 
States  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  this 
organization  in  the  U.N.  cannot  be  justi- 
fied or  excused.  By  permitting  and  en- 
couraging the  participation  of  the  PLO, 
the  U.N.  has  revealed  itself  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  playing  of  seedy  world 
politics.  It  has  thi-ust  aside  the  honorable 
pui'smt  of  world  peace.  I  wonder  how  the 
U.N.  can  take  pride  in  inviting  into  its 
midst,  an  individual  who  is  personally 
armed  and  who  flaunts  such  a  blood- 
stained record.  The  U.N.'s  action  is  a 
little  like  inviting  a  barbarian  to  Ube  a 
finger  bowl. 

The  vote  to  exclude  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  confirms  the  devotion  to 
double  standards  and  situation  ethics 
that  has  come  to  characterize  the  U.N. 
The  U.N.  has  steadfastly  refused  to  ad- 
dress such  internal  Issues  as  the  slave 
labor  system  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
persecution  of  non-Africans  in  Tanzania. 
To  decry  apartheid  in  South  Africa — a 
matter  that  is  by  International  law  purely 
Internal — while  Ignoring  these  other 
problems  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  de- 
spicable. The  Republic  of  South  Africa 
is  mo\iug  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
apartheid.  That  nation  is  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  has  a  clear  record  of 
healthy  and  positive  national  and  Inter- 
national activity.  To  single  It  out  is 
patently  discriminatory. 

I  am  disgusted  with  these  two  recent 
actions  by  the  TJN.  and  Intend  with  the 
new  Congress  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reduce  the  level  of  American  funding 
to  the  U.N.  An  organization  which  per- 
sists in  actions  such  as  these,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  supported  by  the  hai-d- 
worklng  American  taxpayers. 


MORE  ON  GEN.  GEORGE  BROV.-N 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
trovei'sy  invc^ving  Gen.  George  Bix>wn 
continues.  I  have  had  correspondence 
with  the  general  In  i egaid  to  his  remarks 
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of  October  10,  before  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  I  thought  our  col- 
leagues might  be  Interested  In  the  cor- 
respondence and  also  today's  article  In 
the  Washington  Post  stating  some  facts 
and  revealing  some  myths  which  bear 
upon  the  subject. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novemher  21,  1074. 
Gen.  Oeobge  S.  Brown, 

Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  General  Brown:  I  have  your  re- 
sponse of  November  19,  to  my  letter  of  No- 
vember 13.  1  now  know  how  a  constituent 
must  feel  when  he  receives  a  form  response — 
angrier  than  when  he  first  wrote  on  a  mat- 
ter of  great  Importance. 

In  your  response  you  failed  to  answer  the 
questions  that  I  raised  in  my  letter,  to  wit, 
the  statistics  that  you  relied  upon  to  sup- 
port yoiu-  statements  concerning  Jewish 
ownership  of  banks  and  newspapers.  For- 
tunately those  statistics  were  furnished  in 
todays  Washington  Post  which  I  trust  you 
have  read.  And  I  am  distressed  that  you  did 
not  comment  on  the  even  more  fundamental 
problem  concerning  the  intrusion  of  the  mili- 
tary into  tlie  body  politic.  While  you  ob- 
viously regret  the  occurrence  and  say  you 
were  "guilty  of  a  regrettably  inarticulate  and 
unthinking  shorthand  answer  to  a  complex 
question."  nowliere  do  you  admit  error  with 
respect  to  yoiu'  facts.  You  say  you  "meant 
no  offense."  Of  course  you  meant  no  ofTeuse 
but  you  offended  and  most  Important,  dirt 
incalculable  damage  not  only  to  the  people 
who  were  the  subject  of  your  attack,  but  also 
to  the  military. 

While  it  is  nice  to  know  tliat  vou  '  on- 
thusiasilcally  support  national  policy  as  it 
concerns  the  State  of  I.srael  and  peace  in 
the  Mid  East"  I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
personal  opinion  U  not  my  concern  in  thi.s 
case.  My  primary  concern  is  that  you  vio- 
lated a  fundamental  concept  of  our  govern- 
ment, i.e..  Interjecting  the  mllltarv  into  tlie 
political  sphere  of  our  nation.  If  this  prac- 
tlce  were  allowed  to  continue  it  would  have 
a  devastating  Impact  upon  our  nation  and 
could  change  its  very  form. 

President  Ford  has  expres.sed  his  sen.se  of 
outrage  but  notwithstanding  the  regrettable 
incident,  has  said  he  will  not  require  yoiu- 
resignation.  Sadly  enough  I  believe  that  the 
incident  will  always  be  remembered  by  the 
antlsemites  who  will  repeat  your  ill-consid- 
ered remarks  despite  your  apology  and  also 
by  tliose  wlio  were  the  subject  of  your  cal- 
umny. They  wiU  never  forget  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  in  one 
unguarded  moment  unveiled  the  darkest 
feelings  within  hi.=;  soul. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


the  State  of  Israel  and  peace  in  the  Mid 
East.  Not  only  do  I  do  so  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  out  of  personal  conviction. 

On  11  January  1974,  In  an  address  to  the 
Conmionwealtb  Club  of  California  in  San 
Francisco,  I  stated: 

"Before  I  leave  the  question  of  U.S.  re- 
supply  for  Israel,  I  would  like  to  offer  one 
personal  thought.  Regardless  of  the  emo- 
tions or  politics  Involved,  I  think  we  can 
all  be  proud  of  America  for  taking  a  stand 
and  basing  that  stand  on  what  it  Ijelieved 
was  right  and  proper,  and  to  me,  that  sort 
of  thing  is  what  beUig  an  American  is  all 
about." 

I  have,  as  you  know,  dispatched  the  at- 
tached telegram  to  the  National  Commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  released 
the  attached  statement  to  the  Press.  I  hope 
that  these  expressions  of  regret  will  begin 
the  process  of  u^'.doiiig  the  damage  that  has 
been  done. 

.'Sincerely. 

Oeorcf.  S.  Brown. 

General.  VSAr. 


November  21,  1974. 


Chairman  of  the  Joint 

Chiei's  of  Staff. 
Washington,  D.C.  November  19   1974 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Reiiresentalivcs. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DE.AB  Mr.  Koch:  Your  letter  of  13  Novem- 
ber 1974  referring  to  my  response  to  a  ques- 
tion posed  by  a  student  dicing  my  October 
visit  to  Duke  University  has  been  received 
I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  address  i 
made  at  Duke,  together  with  my  resnon.se 
to  the  question  at  issue. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cern. I  was  guUty  of  a  regiettably  inarticu- 
late and  unthinking  shorthand  answer  to 
a  complex  question.  I  was  indeed  insensitive 
to  the  significance  attached  to  an  unfounded 
phrase  chosen  at  random  without  knowledge 
of  Its  emotional  impact.  I  meant  no  offense. 
It  goes  without  sayhig  that  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  national  policy  as  it  concerns 


Hf<U.SE  OF  REPRESENTA'UVES, 

Wiishi}iglo7t,  D.C,  November  13,  1974. 
Dear  Oenerai.  Beown:  I  was  distressed  to 
read  the  report  of  your  remark  apparently 
given  at  Duke  University  on  October  10th 
(nnd  reported  in  todav's  press*.  You  are 
quoted  as  having  said: 

"Now  In  answer  to  the  question  of  uoukl 
we  u.se  force  in  the  Middle  East,  I  don't  know. 
I  hope  not.  We  have  no  plans  to.  It  is  con- 
ceivable. I  gue-ss.  its  kind  of  almost  as  bad 
a.s  the  Seven  Da.vs  in  May"  thing,  but  you 
can  conjure  up  a  .situation  where  there  ts 
another  oil  embargo  and  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  only  inconvenienced  and  uncom- 
fortable, but  suffer  and  they  get  tough- 
minded  enough  to  set  down  the  Jewish  In- 
fluence in  this  coimtry  and  break  that  lobby. 
It  is  so  strong  you  would  not  believe  now. 
We  have  the  I.sr.ielis  coming  to  us  for  equip- 
ment. We  say  we  can't  possibly  get  tlie  Con- 
gress to  support  a  program  like  that.  They 
say.  'Don't  worry  about  the  Congre.vs.  We'll 
take  care  of  the  Congress." " 

"Now  this  is  somebody  from  another  coim- 
try, but  they  can  do  it.  They  own,  you  know 
the  banks  Ui  this  country,  the  newspapers, 
you  just  look  at  where  the  Jewish  money  is 
in  this  country." 

I  think  you  will  understand  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  not  only  offended  by  the 
remarks  as  one  who  is  Jewish  and  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Congressman,  but  I  am  also 
interested  in  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
military  involvement  in  the  political  affairs 
of  our  country. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  would  like  to  pose 
several  questions  which  I  hope  you  will  an- 
swer expedltlou.sly.  You  allege  that  the  Jews 
own  the  banks  and  the  newspapers  in  this 
country.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
have  access  to  statistical  records  which  would 
support  that  statement  and  If  you  do  would 
you  please  provide  me  with  the  numbers  of 
banks  in  this  country  owned  by  Jews  and 
the  number  ov/ned  by  non-Jews.  And  if  you 
can  provide  the  statistics  on  the  niunber  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  have  such 
ownership  I  would  appreciate  having  that 
information  too. 

As  you  may  not  know,  there  are  presently 
12  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  liappcn  to  be  Jewish  and  3  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Tlie  legislation  which  has  pro- 
vided aid  to  Israel.  In  particular  the  $2  2 
billion  Emergency  Security  Assistance  Act. 
was  pa?sed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  364  to  52 
and  in  the  Senate  by  66  to  9  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  Nixon.  The  assistance  was 
pro\  Ided  to  Israel  by  Congres.s  because  it  was 
in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  do  .so.  For  you  to  disparage  the  motives 
oi  the  Members  of  Congress  bv  iniplving  their 


being  subject  to  the  power  of  "Jewish  money" 
Is  an  insult  and  doee  you  little  credit.  I  know 
that  you  have  concluded  that  your  remarks 
while  not  intended  to  denegrate  Jewish  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  might  be  so  in- 
terpreted, but  that  really  is  of  little  moment 
since  there  is  no  other  Interpretation  to  be 
made. 

Your  comments  are  very  reminiscent  of 
another  military  figure,  Charles  Lindbergh 
who  when  leading  the  America  Fh-st  Rally 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  in  support  of  Nazi  Germany  took  the 
occasion  to  talk  of  Jewish  money  and  pow- 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  great 
strength  of  this  country  which  has  per- 
mitted us  to  overcome  problems  which  have 
toppled  other  governments,  was  the  fact  that 
we  had  established  a  system  where  the  mill- 
tary  were  non-poUtlcal  and  did  not  seek  to 
have  Influence  on  the  body  politic.  Obviously 
because  of  the  high  position  that  you  now 
hold  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  And  so  the 
question  must  be  raised  as  to  whether  with 
such  an  attitude  on  your  part  implied  by 
your  comments,  you  are  fit  to  continue  in 
your  appointed  position. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  your  point  of  view  on  this  entire  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

EowARD  I.  Koch, 
M.C..  tsth  District,  New  York. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  21,  1974] 

Jkwlsu    B.xnk,    Newspaper    Control    Myth 

Continues 

(By  Stephen  I.saacsi 

The  noUon   that  Jews  control  the  banks 

and  newspapers  of  this  country  is  among  the 

most  enduring  of  myths. 

Tliat  was  the  notion  put  forward  by  Gen. 
George  S.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  John 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  public  talk  recently  for 
which  he  la(er  apologized. 

The  Jews,  he  said  In  a  questlou-and-an- 
swer  session  following  prepared  remarks, 
"own,  you  know,  the  banks  in  this  country, 
the  newspapers." 

Sen.  James  Abourezk  (D-S.D.).  the  only 
senator  of  Arab  descent  and  an  ardent  op- 
ponent of  pro-Israel  lobbying  on  Capitol 
Hill,  called  Gen.  Browns  articulation  of  the 
notion  "very  stupid.  "  "That's  the  kind  of 
stuff  anti-Semites  are  very  fond  of  popping 
out."  he  said. 

Although  Brown  subsequently  said  he  re- 
gretted his  remarks,  saying  "th'ev  were  both 
unfortunate  and  Ill-considered  and  cer- 
tahily  do  not  represent  my  convictions," 
his  words  raised  the  Idea  anew. 

The  most  recent  survey  of  American  banks 
was  undertaken  last  year  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  Twenty-five  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  banks  outside  New  York  City 
were  studied. 

Tliose  banks  employed  377  persons  In  sen- 
ior management  position':.  Of  those,  one 
was  a  Jew. 

Of  the  3,027  persons  in   middle  manage- 
ment positions,  38  were  Jewish. 
Of  the  491  nonomcers,  26  were  Jews. 
In  a  1966  study  of  the  50  large.st  banks  in 
the  United  States,  46  had  no  Jews  in  senior 
niHuagemeut  Jobs. 

Of  the  50  banks.  38  luid  no  Je.vri  In  mid- 
dle management. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  Jews  make  up 
about  8  per  cent  of  college  graduates  each 
y^ar — the  pool  from  which  potential  bank 
employees  normally  would  be  hired.  And 
Jews  make  up  15  percent  of  the  graduates 
of  business  and  professional  schools,  the 
likely  pool  of  people  trained  for  executive 
jobs. 

In  heavily  Jewish  New  York  Cltr.  the 
s»me  pattern  persists.  A  1967  study  of  New 
York  banking  executives  showed  4.4  per  cent 
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to  be  Jewish.  About  half  of  all  college  grad- 
uates in  New  York  are  Jews. 

In  1961,  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
(ADL)  of  B'nal  B'rlth.  a  Jewish  service  or- 
ganization, examined  employment  in  the 
eight  largest  New  York  City  banks  and  found 
that,  of  the  844  officers  with  the  rank  of 
vice  president  or  at)ove,  30  were  Jewish. 

Of  those.  22  were  concentrated  in  two 
banks  and  seven  in  a  third.  Four  of  the  eight 
banks  had  no  Jewish  executives. 

Jews  are  rarely  found  in  banks'  manage- 
ment, so  ownership  control  of  large  banks 
in  America  is  almost  totally  non-Jewish.  In 
the  ADL  survey,  for  instance,  the  eight 
banks'  boards  of  directors  together  bad  197 
members.   Of  those,  tliree  were  Jewish. 

In  a  1965  survey  of  mutual  savings  banks 
In  New  York,  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee found  that  fewer  tlian  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
key  officers  were  Jews.  And,  again,  as  to  con- 
trol— fewer  than  3.5  per  cent  of  the  savings 
banks'  trustees  were  Jewish. 

Jews  liave  played  a  larger  role  in  invest- 
ment banking — organizations  that  help 
companies  find  financing. 

German-Jewish  Investment  firms  played 
a  role  in  the  United  States  in  the  mid  and 
late-1800s  during  the  industrial  revolution. 

Old  firms  Included  names  like  Kuhn; 
Loeb;  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  and  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  The  larger  control  of  investment 
banking,  as  detailed  In  a  number  of  books 
about  that  period,  remained  with  the  so- 
called  "Yankee"  firms,  like  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  Dillon,  Reed  &  Co.  The  Jewish  firms 
generally  were  limited  to  financing  Jewish- 
owned  businesses,  like  garment  manufac- 
turers and  retail  merchants. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Lehman  Brothers 
(In  which  the  late  New  York  governor  and 
senator  Herbert  Lehman  was  a  partner 
sprang  from  a  peddling  business,  conducted 
from  a  horsedrawn  wagon.  In  Alabama. 

The  peddling  evolved  Into  cotton  broker- 
ing and,  later,  into  investment  banking. 

New  York's  Investment  banking  world  no 
longer  has  a  sharp  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween "Yankee"  and  "Jewish"  firms,  partly 
becau.se  stringent  economic  conditions  have 
put  a  premium  on  the  ability  to  generate 
business,  no  matter  what  the  origin. 

An  example  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  is  the  Lehman  Brothers  firm,  which 
now  includes  among  its  partners  former  State 
Department  official  George  W.  Ball  and  re- 
tired Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

A  further  Indication  of  the  elimination  of 
the  barriers  is  the  fact  that  two  of  the  most 
recent  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change have  been  Jewish — Bernard  J.  Lasker 
of  Lasker,  Stone  &  Stem  and  Gustave  L.  Levy 
of  Goldman,  Sachs.  Piu-thermore,  Lasker's 
successor  as  chairman  was  Ralph  D.  DeNunzlo 
of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  the  first  Stock 
Exchange  chairman  of  Italian  descent. 

Despite  the  facts,  the  myth  persLsts  that 
Jews  control  banking.  The  perpetuation  of 
that  myth.  Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  told 
President  Ford  in  a  letter  asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  Gen.  Brown,  "lias  been  a  classical 
aspect  of  out-and-out,  virulent  anti-Semi- 
tism for  a  century.  It  was  the  backbone  of  the 
propaganda  poured  out  by  Joseph  Goebbels 
for  Hitler." 

George  Salomon  of  the  Amerlcaii  Jewish 
Committee,  in  analyzing  the  durability  of  the 
myth,  notes  that  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Jews 
were  ".-.mall-thne  lenders"  but  the  big  fiuan- 
flers  were  "the  German  and  Italian  financiers 
of  the  Renaissance,  who  created  tlie  modern 
banking  system  (but  who)  have  not  left 
Germans  and  Italians  with  a  reputation  for 
special  financial  power  or  cannlness." 

Further,  said  Salomon,  "the  old  stock  bank- 
ers of  Ameri^^wlth  names  like  Chase  or 
Morgan"'  have  somehow  escaped   being  htig- 


matized.  The  source  for  the  Jewish  stereo- 
type, he  says,  lies  deeper. 

He  noted  that  Catholic  scholar  Claire  Hu- 
chet  Bishop  found  that  the  image  of  Jews 
as  money  men  "stems  In  large  part  from  the 
early  Christian  teaching  that  Jews  are  ma- 
terialists— that  they  must  be  such,  for  why 
else  would  they  reject  the  spiritual  riches 
of  Christianity?" 

Salomon  summarizes  Mrs.  Bishop's  think- 
ing by  pointing  out  that  this  "becomes  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy."  In  the  Middle  Ages.  Jews 
were  forced  into  being  economic  middle-men 
because  Christians  were  forbidden  to  leml 
money  for  Interest.  Money-lending  was  nece  \- 
sary,  however,  and  as  Salomon  puts  it,  "slni  e 
the  Jews  were  already  assumed  to  be  mi  .- 
terlalists,  they  were  the  obvious  candldatis 
to  fill  the  role." 

As  for  Jewish  ownership  of  newspapers,  a 
survey  conducted  by  this  reporter  for  a  re- 
cent book  showed  that,  of  the  1,748  dally 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  hi  1972,  3.1 
percent  were  owned  by  Jews  (who  make  up 
about  3  percent  of  the  American  population) . 
Those  newspapers  published  8  percent  of  all 
the  new.spapers  printed  each  day  in  the 
country. 

The  survey  found  that  most  of  the  news- 
paper owners  who  were  Jewish  generally 
leaned  over  backward  to  be  "non-Jewish" 
and  most  made  sure  that  Jews  were  not 
hired  as  chief  editors. 

Over  half  of  the  8  per  cent  circulation 
comes  from  the  Newhouse  chain  of  news- 
papers, which  out*ilde  of  the  immediate  New- 
house  family — employs  no  Jews  as  top  edi- 
tors. When  Newhouse  In  1951  was  seeking  an 
editor  for  his  newspaper  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
the  recruiter  specifically  said  that  a  Jew 
would  not  be  suitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  three  of  the  national 
commercial  television  networks  were  created 
principally  by  Jews — NBC  tav  David  Samoff, 
CBS  by  William  Paley.  ABC  by  Leonard 
Coldenson. 

And  there  Is  a  considerable  presence  of 
Jews  m  the  reporting  trade;  Jews  are  dis- 
proportionately Involved  in  the  media  as 
middle-level  editors  and  reporters. 

But  none  of  the  networks  lias  ever  put 
forward  a  "Jewish"  face  in  their  key,  evening 
news  anchor  positions  and  few  of  the  na- 
tion's top  newspaper  editors  are  Jews.  Of 
the  more  than  800  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  which  limits 
membership  to  directing  editors  of  newspa- 
pers, fewer  than  20  are  Jewish. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  said  Bertram 
Gold,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  "that  charges  of  un- 
due Jewish  Infiuence  continue  to  be  raised 
whenever  there  are  periods  of  economic  or 
political  tension." 

Gold  has  been  warning  for  the  last  year 
or  so  that  Jews  must  be  wary  of  a  possible 
increase  of  anti-Semitism  with  the  growing 
economic  malaise  in  the  world.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
struck  the  same  note  when  he  said  "I'm 
always  afraid  of  latent  anti-Semitism  and 
there  are  groups  in  this  country  that  make 
a  profession  out  of  finding  fault  with  the 
Jewish  people.  It's  always  something  that's 
in  the  back  of  my  mind." 

Other  data  are  available  about  Jewish  In- 
fluence In  some  key  Industries.  In  a  1970 
article.  Business  Week  magazine  noted  that 
only  two-thirds  of  a  per  cent  of  all  white- 
collar  jobs  at  the  three  major  automobile 
companies  were  held  by  Jews. 

That  article  noted  that,  in  Hnrtford,  Conn., 
and  its  busy  Insurance  Industry,  only  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  Insurance  firms'  managers  were 
Jews,  despite  the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of 
Hartford's  population  Is  Jewish. 

The  percentage.s  of  Jews  were  even  lower 
in  t.lie  shipping,  oil.  chemical  ai)d  electronics 


industries,  according  to  that  article.  It  added 
that  a  1960  study  of  1,600  American  corpora- 
tions found  only  .5  per  cent  of  all  managers 
to  be  Jews. 


BEEF  CRISIS 


•  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
urging  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  investigate  tlie 
beef  price  spread  between  the  price  re- 
ceived by  producer  and  the  exhorbltant 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  time 
has  come  for  remedial  action.  In  calling 
for  an  Investigation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  Chah-man  Poage  and  his 
gi-eat  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
holding  hearings  on  cm-rent  meat  price.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattleman  and  indeed 
the  entire  beef-producing  industry  is  in 
a  recession  of  crisis  proportions.  Tliis  is 
the  woi'st  fai-m-related  depression  since 
the  early  1930's  The  cattle  farmer  is 
receiving  less  for  cattle  compared  to  the 
cost  of  production  than  at  any  time  in 
American  history.  In  the  summer  of 
1973,  the  cattleman  enjoyed  the  highest 
prices  ever  Tor  his  cattle.  Then,  he  suf- 
fered the  greatest  drop  in  prices  in 
history. 

Today,  cattle  are  being  sold  for  dog 
food,  calves  are  being  destroyed,  and 
cattle  given  away.  Buyers  in  most  ciises 
simply  cannot  be  found,  yet  the  coii- 
.sumer  is  paying  an  alltime  high  price 
for  retail  cuts  of  beef.  While  he  suffers 
an  incredible  drop  in  the  market  prirp 
for  cattle,  the  farmer  pays  three  time.-* 
more  for  fertilizer,  more  for  fuel,  lorm 
equipment  and  Insecticides.  Taxes  paid 
by  the  farmer  increased  di-amatlcally. 

The  cattle  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
caiTy  many  brood  cows  and  young  calves 
through  the  winter.  Peed  is  extremely 
high  and  nonexistent  in  some  area.s. 
Thousands  of  cattle  producers  are  being 
forced  out  of  business.  We  do  not  have 
a  surplus  of  cattle  or  feed  giain,  yet 
prices  to  the  fanner  continue  down  while 
the  consiuner  pays  more.  Young  farmer.s 
are  being  put  out  of  business  and  othei-.s 
completely  discom-aged  to  engage  in 
farming.  The  average  age  of  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  is  60  years.  Unless  we  act  now 
the  American  people  will  be  faced  with 
food  shortages,  himger  and  food  riots  in 
a  very  few  years.  The  consumer  will  .suf- 
fer the  most. 

The  once  growing  cattle  lndustr>-  in 
South  Carolina  is  facing  disaster.  Most 
of  our  cattle  are  produced  by  farraei-s 
with  less  than  50  head.  Most  are  in  debt 
and  now  forced  to  liquidate  and  go  out  ol 
business.  They  cannot  borrow  money  at 
high  interest  rates  to  pay  more  for  high 
cost  feed. 

This  tragic  .situation  was  largely 
brought  on  by  a  Government  policy  of 
price  fixing,  and  unwise  policies  which 
permitted  unfair  imports.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cattle  farmer  needs  help  now.  To- 
morrow will  be  too  late.  It  Is  time  for 
positive  action  to  help  keep  this  vital  in- 
dustry alive. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA'S 
CARMAKERS 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
General  Motors  has  been  running  ad- 
vertisements in  the  form  of  a  "me.ssage 
to  America's  car  buyere"  from  Mr.  R.  C. 
Gerstenberg,  corporation  chairman.  The 
message  is  simple:  People  should  buy  new 
cars  now  to  keep  "the  wheel  of  progress 
rolling." 

Coming  from  the  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
area,  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  need  to  maintain  auto  production. 
Automobile  manufacturing  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  economy  of  my  part  of  the 
country. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  particularly  up- 
set at  the  u-asteful  stupidity  of  Detroit's 
auto  management.  The  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  Industry  is  just 
about  the  last  segment  of  our  economy  to 
recognize  the  oil  crisis  overwhelming  the 
Nation.  Industry  oversight  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  almost  belligerent.  Our  Industry 
has  Insisted  on  perpetuating  the  produc- 
tion of  gasoline-guzzling  monsters.  By 
this  decision,  one-sixth  of  the  American 
automobile  market  has  been  "given 
away"  to  foreign  imports. 

In  particular,  Lynn  Townsend.  chair- 
man of  Chrysler,  announced  earlier  this 
year  that  the  company  had  "put  back" 
any  possible  Introduction  of  a  subcom- 
pact  car  until  1977  at  the  earUest.  And 
now,  Chrysler's  100,000  workers  and 
thousands  of  stockholders  are  paying  for 
this  shortsighted  policy. 

Today,  while  assembly  lines  come  to  a 
halt  in  the  automobile  industry,  a  tre- 
mendous market  for  an  American-made 
gasoline-efflclent  automobile  remains 
untouched.  This  market  potential  varies 
between  10  and  20  million  new  units  and 
will  keep  growing  while  America  con- 
verts to  more  mll^s  per  gallon. 

The  American  automobile  manufac- 
turers blame  low  gasoline  mileage  on  air 
polluUon  and  safety  standards.  However 


the  foreign  automobile  manufacturers 
meet  these  same  standards  with  vehicles 
which  produce  as  much  as  38  to  40  miles 
per  gallon. 

If  America  could  move  to  a  20-mile- 
per-gallon  automobile,  our  foreign  oil 
imports  could  be  reduced  by  one-quarter 
or  2  million  barrels  per  day  without  dls- 
tui-bing  established  patterns  of  Ameri- 
can motor  vehicle  use. 

After  a  short  spurt  of  production  of 
more  eflBcient  automobiles  last  year,  the 
American  Industry  returned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  large  automobiles.  This  year, 
the  automobile  Industry  cut  back  on  sev- 
eral lines  of  gasoline-efficient  automo- 
biles and  substituted  larger  motors  for 
smaller  engines  and  then  loaded  the 
smaller,  lighter  cars  down  with  expen- 
sive options.  The  smaller  automobiles 
end  up  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  re- 
cently announced  price  Increases. 

I  have  just  completed  a  comparative 
study  of  1974  and  1976  new  car  prices 
with  data  available  from  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association.  This 
study  shows  that  the  well-publicized 
price  Increases  in  1975  models  were  dls- 
proportlonally  concentrated  in  the 
smaller  models. 

Why?  Because  the  bigger,  more  ex- 
pensive cars  bring  in  more  profit  per  car 
to  Detroit.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  De- 
troit has  driven  up  tlie  prices  of  Its  com- 
pact models  so  that  the  price  difference 
between  small-  and  medium-size  cars 
would  be  eliminated.  As  a  result,  cus- 
tomers would  be  encouraged  to  "step  up" 
to  the  bigger  car. 

The  pricing  policy  contributes  to  In- 
flation, encourages  consumers  to  buy  the 
less-energy-efflcient  cars,  and  makes  car 
ownership  by  low-income  families  and 
young  families  more  difficult. 

Some  examples  show  how  this  pricing 
policy  has  blurred  the  distinction  be- 
tween big  and  small  cars  and  removed 
the  low-cost.  American-built  car  from 
the  marketplace.  American  Motors  In- 
creased the  price  of  Its  slx-cyllnder 
Gremlin  by  $662,  or  29  percent,  between 
the  start  of  model  year  1974  and  model 
year  1975.  Yet  It  Increased  the  price  of 


its  Matador — which  weighs  nearly  a  half 
ton  more — by  $530,  or  17  percent.  Chev- 
rolet's Vega  was  increased  in  price  $562 
or  25  percent,  while  the  Monte  Carlo' 
some  1,500  pounds  heavier — went  up 
$594,  or  16  percent.  Dart  Sport  went  up 
$738,  or  29  percent.  The  Dodge  Monaco 
Brougham — 1,400  pounds  hea\ier — went 
up  $777.  or  17  percent. 

Last  year,  my  Cleveland  staff  did  a 
sui-vey  of  area  dealerships.  They  found 
that  there  was  a  glut  of  large  model  cars 
and  up  to  3  or  4  months  waiting  periods 
for  small  cars.  I  have  just  completed 
another  study  of  17  Cleveland  area  auto 
dealerships.  Now  the  situation  is  re- 
versed. There  are  too  many  small  cars 
on  the  lots.  People  are  not  buying  these 
cars.  Why?  I  believe  it  Is  because  Detroit 
has  Dlaced  intolerably  high  price  tags 
on  them. 

Some  dealers  reported  a  shortage  of 
big  luxury  cars  and  a  "heavy**  demand 
for  these  vehicles.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  this  Is  a  very  limited 
demand.  How  many  American  families 
can  afford  a  $5,000  or  $6,000  car  today? 
The  great  mass  market  is  the  small 
economy  car  market— and  Detroit  has 
manipulated  price  structures  to  elimi- 
nate those  cars. 

If  we  had  a  truly  competitive  automo- 
bile market,  the  price  of  small  cars 
would  go  down,  more  people  would  buy 
them,  and  Detroit  would  be  back  to  full 
employment. 

The  United  States  started  the  automo- 
tive age.  I  believe  that  we  can  still  pro- 
duce the  best,  low-cost  cars  in  the  world. 
It  is  shameful  that  Detroit's  manage- 
ment has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  for- 
eign competition.  Foreigners  have  been 
able  to  produce  low-cost  cars  which  meet 
air  pollution  standards  and  get  good 
mileage.  Why  cannot  Detroit  do  the 
same?  I  believe  that  they  have  become 
fat  and  Indifferent  with  their  high- 
priced,  high-profit  luxury,  gas  guzzling 
models.  The  American  people  deserve  a 
better  idea  from  Detroit. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures 
as  determined  from  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  data: 
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"""**  '^>^  P'ic«  price  ference     change 

Ameriuin  Moton: 

Gremlin  6  Cylinder JA-S  »  cjn  «  ica  ..  ,«. 

Hornet  i  Cylinder.. ..:::: ^  2  M?  *?' J^  *i  751  »6?2  29 

^     Metador  6  Cylinder...  :::::: xtl  3M7  »'IS  \Hi  '^  '0 

Buick:                                   '*^'  *'™*  2,996  3,526  530  17 

Apollo  set'an  6  Cylinder B69  3  36fi  ?  77«  i  «» 

Century  wagon,  VS. Sf  J'?f*  f'-'^J  J.*^  671  24 

Le  Sabre.  V8 mm  a  ,«  M!i  ^^^O  936  23 

tIeclraVS....::  :  :.: vM  \\^  ??i!  il?*  ^38  ig 

Che.rolet:                     "•**  *•  "*  *• "«  6^214  1,036  20 

Vega  nctchback  4  Cylinder vil  2  4!S  »  ?«  •>  in- 

Vega  Estate  wagon  4  Cylinder V15  2531  llm  Wfi  fA  " 

Nova,  6  Cylinder vm  Vm  5' «i  l  SH  "^  20 

Malibu.  6  Cylinder...     .     CM  3  7?1  9' 5«  f??l  "*  ^ 

Malibu  station  wagon.  V8...  035  4  207  i  8?^  f?5  ""  22 

Mnnle  Carlo 'V  Tdior  VS. H57  3Mi  ?' «2  \VA  ®«  23 

Impala.VS \U  \l"  \^  J.262  594  16 

Caprice,  V8 nsI  all?  \IV.  *•  *'  1^  21 

Corvette, VS.... ::::: J*!;  H['  j'??  *.^i  m  i» 

"'  **«  5,735  6,S10  1,075  19 


Co.  and  model 


Model        1975 
number  weight 


1974 
price 


Dollar 
1975  riih 
price  lerence 


Percent 
change 


Chrysler: 

Newport  V8 |>_ai 

New  Yorker,  VS.  .        r^' 

Dodge:  ''"* 

Dart  sport,  6  cyclindw. iijo 

Dart  6,  6  cyciinder ;; \xM 

Coronet  6,  6  cyclinder .  fl\Al 

Fofd^""*^"  '"''"^'""''  ^'^ '.'.'.'.'.'.v.  0P41 

Pinto  sedan ia 

Pinto  wagon ", ■« 

Torino,  V8 * i? 

Mercury:  "■  *' 

Comet,  V8 m 

Montego,  V8 i? 

Oldsmobile: "' 

Omega— 6.  G  cyclinder...  .  B69 

Toronado  custom,  V8 '.'.'.'".'.  V57 


4,410 
4,565 

2,980 
3,060 
3,595 
4,365 

2,495 
2,692 
4,053 

3.193 
4,066 

3.361 
4,647 


J1532 
5,497 

2,559 
2.639 
2.880 
4,485 

2,292 
2.543 
2,811 

2,654 
2,939 

2.955 
5,560 


{5.254 
6,277 

3.297 
3,269 
3,641 
5,262 

2.919 
3.178 
3,957 

3,270 
4.128 

3,463 
6,536 


J722 
780 

738 
630 
761 
777 

627 

635 

1,146 

616 
1,189 

508 
976 


IS 
14 

29 
24 
26 
17 

27 
25 
41 

23 
40 

17 
17 


LETS  NOT  KILL  THE  GOOSE  THAT 
LAID  THE  GOLDEN  EGG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  com- 
ing from  the  recent  World  Food  Con- 
ference In  Rome  place  the  United  States 
in  a  very  unfair  light,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  done  more 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  the  poor  of  the 


world  than  any  other  nation  or  combi- 
nations of  nations.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  bounty  of  the  American 
taxpayer  were  also  the  most  aggressive 
in  presenting  America  as  a  modern  day 


Simon  Legree.  Kind  words  about  Ameri- 
can a.ssistance  to  the  hungry  of  the 
world  were  all  but  nonexistent. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  gained  by 
pointing  out  the  aid  that  the  United 
States  has  given  the  people  of  the  world 
f-ince  1946,  but  the  figures  are  Interest- 
ing. According  to  Congressman  Otto  E. 
Passman,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
grand  total  costs  of  foreign  assistance 
from  1946  to  1971  was  $218,880,797,000 
an  amount  that  defies  comprehension. 
This  money  was  given  under  many  pro- 
grams, such  as  military  aid,  food,  educa- 
tion, and  technical  assistance.  This 
money  and  aid  was  unselfishly  given  by 
the  American  taxpayer  with  the  best  of 
intentions. 

As  one  good  example,  the  United 
States,  in  various  programs,  granted 
economic  aid  to  India,  in  the  amount  of 
S9  billion,  and  many  of  us  were  shocked 
10  learn  that  the  coimtry  was  using  a 
substantial  amount  of  that  money  to- 
ward the  development  of  an  atomic 
bomb,  despite  the  fact  that  starvation  is 
rampant  in  that  country.  Despite  all  the 
assistance  that  our  country  has  given 
and  is  still  giving  for  the  poor,  tlie  hun- 
gr>'.  and  to  the  undeveloped  coimtries  of 
the  world,  the  press  i-eports  emanating 
from  the  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  read  almost  like  an  indictment  of 
the  United  States  for  not  contributing 
more  to  the  starving  people  of  the  world. 

If  America  is  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
provide  the  help  the  world  needs,  we 
must  cease  to  demean  ourselves,  among 
other  things.  We  must  restore  confidence 
in  ourselves;  confidence  in  the  great 
things  we  are  doing  for  the  world.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  services  we  can 
render  to  the  hungry  people  of  the  world 
and  to  the  imdeveloped  nations  is  for  us 
to  restore  the  vigor  of  our  own  economy 
and  confidence  in  the  gi-eatness  of 
America. 

The  least  the  Americans  at  the  World 
Food  Conference  could  have  done  was  to 
have  told  the  world  what  our  coimtry  Is 
unselfishly  doing  for  mankind.  De- 
mands were  made  that  the  United  States 
guarantee  to  the  world  an  additional 
million  tons  of  grain,  grain  that  we  may 
not  even  have  available.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  gratitude  expressed  for  the  fact 
that  from  1965  to  1972  the  United  States 
had  furnished  84  percent  of  all  food  that 
was  provided  to  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Our  gieat  country,  partly  because  of 
our  aid  abroad,  is  suffering  a  mammoth 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  If  we 
ilo  not  have  this  grain  to  sell  abroad, 
where  will  we  get  the  money  to  buy  the 
oil  that  we  must  obtain  to  keep  America 
warm  and  the  wheels  of  American  in- 
dustry turning. 

Despite  attacks  being  made  against 
ocir  country.  President  Ford,  fortunately. 
leltLsed  to  make  this  additional  commit- 
ment at  this  time.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  world  food  situation  is  bad  and 
in  .some  areas  approaching  crisis  pro- 
portions, with  mass  famines  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  bleakly  projected  for 


the  near  future.  Yet,  this  countrj-  simply 
camiot  be  looked  upon  as  the  world 
grocer.  Troubles  with  om-  own  crops 
have  drastically  reduced  our  grain  sur- 
pluses. Again,  we  must  keep  America 
strong  if  we  are  to  continue  to  perform 
the  mission  of  assisting  the  needy  of  the 
world.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we  not  al- 
low ^isguided  Americans  or  selfish 
foreign  interests  to  destroy  the  great 
American  economy  that  is  a  haven  for 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  "Let's  not  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg." 


PRIVILEGED  RESOLUTION  DIRECTS 
INTERROGATORIES  TO  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mi-.  Hinshaw) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  privileged  resolution 
directing  interrogatories  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  1473 

Resolved,  That  the  Admlulstrator  of  the 
SuiaU  Business  Administration  Is  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Hovise  of  Representatives, 
within  one  week  following  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  the  requested  Information 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  both  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Act": 

1.  The  number  of  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Companies  licensed  under  the  Act, 
hereinafter  caUed  "SBIC's,  Identifying  each 
such  SBIC  by  name,  last  known  principal 
office  location,  last  known  telephone  number, 
last  known  chief  executive  or  other  manag- 
ing officer,  and  bis  or  her  last  known  address 
and  telephone  number. 

2.  Identify  each  SBIC  whose  license  has 
been  forfeited. 

3.  Identify  each  SBIC  which  has  been 
subjected  to  liquidation  procedures  con- 
ducted by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "SBA". 
Liquidation  proceedings  are  herein  deflned 
to  mean  any  proceedings  commenced  and/ 
or  conducted  with  or  pursuant  to  SBA 
'Standard  operating  procedures  60-51  or  60- 
53,  or  any  other  proceeding  wherein  a  plan, 
contract,  agreement,  order  or  instruction  for 
the  disposition  of  assets  of  an  SBIC  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
debt  of  said  SBIC  to  the  SBA  was  entered 
or  made. 

4.  For  each  SBIC  with  respect  to  which 
liquidation  proceedings  were  commenced, 
state  whether  a  Receiver  or  Trustee  of  the 
assets  of  said  SBIC  was  appointed,  and  if  so, 
provide  the  name  of  each  such  Receiver 
and /or  Trustee,  identifying  those  who  were 
employees  of  the  SBA  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, and  provide  the  last  known  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  of  each. 

5.  The  initial  capitalization  upon  licens- 
ing of  each  SBIC,  the  total  amount  of  lever- 
age granted  to  each  SBIC,  Identifying  that 
amount  of  leverage  granted  during  each 
United  States  government  fiscal  year  from 
Uie  date  of  licensing  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  Leverage  as  used  here- 
Ui  is  deflned  to  mean  financial  assistance 
provided  to  an  SBIC  by  SBA  through  direct 
lending,  through  the  purchase  or  guaranty 
of  debentures,  or  through  the  pi;rchase  of 


preferr^ifl  securities,  or  by  any  other  meaiih 
of  any  kind  or  nature  wliatsoever. 

6.  The  Impairment  perceutaye  of  eaih 
SBIC  as  reflected  in  or  by  their  468  repoi  u. 
during  each  United  States  government  fi.s«-Bl 
year  from  the  date  of  licensing  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  The  t«nn 
"408  Report"  is  deflned  herein  to  mean  that 
annual  audited  year-end  report  required  by 
SBA  of  each  SBIC  m  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  from  time  to  time  adopted  and 
as  presently  described  in  "SBA's  Audit  Guide 
System  of  Account  Classification  and  in- 
structions for  Preparation  of  the  Pinaiiciul 
Report,  SBA  Form  468",  and  any  predecessor 
to  said  report. 

7.  Identify  each  SBIC  licensed  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  and  describe  each  and  every 
such  special  purpose  for  which  each  such 
SBIC  was  so  licensed.  The  term  Special  Pur- 
pose Is  herein  deflned  to  mean  any  statempnt 
or  provisions  contained  in  the  license  of  any 
SBIC  or  In  its  Articles  of  Incorporation  or 
By-Laws,  descrlbUig  any  limitation,  restric- 
tion, or  purpose  with  respect  to  the  financijxg 
of  a  particular  economic  group,  lndustr>'  or 
class,  or  the  engaging  in  any  particular  tvpe 
or  classlflcation  of  Investment  activity.  Spe- 
cial purpose  Includes  any  SBIC  characterlxed 
as  a  "MESBIC"  or  a  Section  301(d)  SBIC. 

8.  Identify  each  SBIC  which  has  been 
subjected  to  an  investigation  or  examination 
imder  the  provisions  of  Title  15,  U.S.  Code 
Section  687(b),  excluding  the  regular  annual 
SBIC  examination  conducted  therexuider. 

9.  For  each  SBIC  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  any  such  Investigation  or  examina- 
tion described  in  the  immediately  preceding 
question,  state  the  date  upon  which  each 
such  investigation  or  examination  was  co<u- 
menced  and  the  date  of  its  completion  oi- 
termination. 

10.  For  each  SBIC  which  has  been  subject- 
ed to  any  liquidation  proceeding,  provide  tije 
date  ufton  which  such  proceeding  was  com- 
menced and  the  date  of  Its  completion  oi 
termination. 

11.  For  each  SBIC  for  which  any  Receiver 
or  Trustee  was  appointed,  provide  the  date 
upon  which  such  Receiver  or  Trustee  was 
appointed. 

12.  For  each  SBIC  whose  license  was  for- 
feited, provide  the  date  upon  which  the 
license  was  forfeited. 

13.  In  each  and  every  liquidation  proceed- 
ing in  which  or  as  a  result  of  which  there 
was  a  disposition  of  any  of  the  as.sets  of  any 
SBIC,  provide: 

(a)  the  name  of  each  such  SBIC. 

(b)  The  total  cost  basis  of  all  such  assets 
appearing  on  the  books  of  each  such  SBIC 
at  the  earlier  of  the  times  of  (I)  commence- 
ment of  investigation,  (11)  commencemem 
of  liquidation,  or  (III)  the  date  of  forfeiture 
of  license.  If  any  such  assets  were  disposed 
of  subject  to  encumbrances  or  liens,  state 
the  total  amount  of  same. 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  consider<»tion  re- 
ceived by  SBA  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
position of  all  such  assets 

(d)  If  any  of  tlie  assets  purchased  upon 
such  disposition  were  acquired  by  other 
SBIC's  or  any  associates  of  other  SBIC's,  in- 
dicate the  name  of  each  such  SBIC  or  as.so- 
clate  acquiring  any  such  asset,  the  booV: 
value  of  each  such  asset  at  the  earlier  of  the 
times  of  (I)  commencement  of  liquidation, 
(11)  commencement  of  investigation,  or  <iii) 
the  date  of  forfeiture  of  license,  and  indiralp 
the  consideration  paid  for  each  such  asset,  .a 
description  of  each  such  asset  acquired,  the 
amount  of  any  encumbrance  or  liens  If  such 
asset  was  acquired  subject  thereto. 

14.  In  each  and  every  liquidation  proceed- 
ing in  which  or  as  a  result  of  which  there 
wa«  a  disposition  of  the  SBA  debt  oued  h\   ^ 
siuh  SBIC,  provide: 

(a)  The  name  of  each  such  SBIC. 
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(b)  The  total  amount  of  said  debt,  In- 
cluding accrued  interest  upon  the  date  of  dis- 
position. 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  consideration 
received  by  SBA  in  disposition  of  said  debt. 

If  any  of  said  debt  purchcied  upon  said 
disposition  was  acquired  by  other  SBIC'a  or 
any  associates  of  other  SBIC's,  Indicate  the 
name  of  each  such  SBIC  or  associates  ac- 
quiring such  debt,  the  amount  of  said  debt 
acquired,  and  the  consideration  paid  for 
said  debt. 

15.  Is  there  a  prospective  purchaser  roster 
of  or  related  to  the  assets  of  SBIC's  or  the 
debt  of  SBIC's  owed  to  SBA  in  connection 
with  SBIC  liquidation  proceedings?  For- 
ward a  copy  of  each  such  roster  from  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  first  sucli  roster 
to  the  present  time. 

16.  For  each  SBIC  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  liquidation  proceedings: 

(a)  Provide  its  balance  sheet  most  recently 
preceding  the  commencement  of  liquidation. 

(b)  Provide  Its  year-end  operating  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  most  re- 
cently preceding  the  commencement  of 
liquidation. 

17.  For  each  SBIC  which  has  been  sub- 
Jected  to  a  special  examination  or  investiga- 
tion as  described  hereinabove,  state  whether 
or  not  there  were  one  or  more  opinions  or 
findings  of  fact  of  SBA  legal  counsel  ren- 
dered and  identify  each;  forward  a  copy  of 
each  such  opinion  and  'or  findings  of  fact. 

18.  For  each  SBIC  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  forfeiture  of  Its  license,  state 
whether  there  was  a  formal  hearing  con- 
ducted by  SBA  In  connection  with  the  for- 
feiture, the  date  of  the  hearing,  the  name  of 
the  hearing  ofBcer,  the  name  of  counsel  or 
other  agent  representing  the  SBIC,  and  his 
last  known  address,  and  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  formal  opinion  and  findings  of  fact 
rendered  in  connection  with  said  hearing; 
forward  a  copy  of  each  sncli  opinion  and/or 
finding  of  fact. 

19.  For  each  SBIC  against  which  litigation 
wa.:  commenced  In  connection  with  the 
liquldaUon  and.'or  forfeiture  of  its  license  in 
the  Court  of  any  State  or  in  any  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  state  the  title 
of  the  action,  the  number  of  the  action,  th« 
place  of  filing,  and  the  date  of  filing. 

20.  Identify  each  SBIC  entering  any  vol- 
untary contract  or  settlement,  formal  or  in- 
formal, for  liquidation.  Provide  a  copy  of 
each  and  every  such  contract.  If  the  settle- 
ments were  Informal,  state  whether  or  not 
the  settlement  provided  for  the  forgiveness 
of  all  or  any  part  of  any  debt  owed  by  any 
such  SBIC  to  SBA. 

21.  Identify  each  SBIC  with  respect  to 
which  liquidation  proceedings  were  com- 
menced that  was,  upon  termination  or  com- 
pletion of  such  liquidation  proceedings,  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  operations  as  an  SBIC. 

22.  Identify  any  standards,  whether  for- 
mally adopted  or  Informally  followed  by  the 
SBA's  Investment  Division  in  the  exercise 
of  credit  Judgments  related  to  granting 
leverage.  Including  without  llnutation, 
standard  operating  procedures,  policy  mem- 
orandums, letters,  opinions  of  legal  coun- 
sel; identify  and  describe  the  changes  in 
any  and  all  such  standards  and  the  effective 
date  of  each  such  change;  forward  a  copy 
of  each  such  standard,  policy  memorandum, 
standard  operating  procedure,  letter,  and 
opinion  of  legal  counsel,  and  the  changes 
thereto. 

23.  Describe  eacL  and  every  consideration, 
factor,  concern  and  fact  presently  taken  Into' 
account  in  the  making  of  any  such  credit 
Judgments  and  the  weight  given  to  each  such 
consideration,  factor,  fact,  or  concern. 

24.  Identify  and  describe  any  standards, 
v.hether  formally  adopted  or  Informally  fol- 
lowed by  SBA,  In  the  commencement  and 


conduct  of  SBIC  liquidation  proceedings.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  standard  oper- 
ating procedures,  policy  memorandums,  let- 
ters, opinions  of  legal  counsel,  and  Identify 
and  describe  the  changes  In  any  and  all  such 
standards,  and  the  effective  date  of  such 
changes;  forward  a  copy  of  each  such  stand- 
ard, policy  memorandum,  standard  operat- 
ing procedure,  letter,  and  opinion  of  legal 
counsel,  and  the  changes  thereto. 

25.  Describe  each  and  every  consideration, 
factor,  concern  and  fact  presently  taken  Into 
account  In  the  making  of  any  such  decision 
to  commence  an  SBIC  liquidation,  and  the 
weight  given  to  each  such  consideration, 
factor,  fact  or  concern. 

26.  In  the  event  that  there  Is  presently 
any  variation  between  the  established  stand- 
ards for  the  exercise  of  credit  Judgments  and 
the  standards  presently  applied  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  describe  each  such  variation. 

27.  In  the  event  that  there  is  presently 
variation  between  the  establislied  standards 
for  the  commencement  and  conduct  of  liq- 
uidation procedures  and  the  standards  pres- 
ently applied  as  a  matter  of  practice,  de- 
scribe each  such  variation. 

28.  State  whether  there  Is  or  has  been  any 
SBA  written  policy,  memorandiur.  or  written 
legal  opinion  of  counsel  which  takes  or  as- 
serts a  position  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA  is  precluded.  Inhibited  or  Impaired  from 
compromlolng  claims  of  SBIC's,  whether  In 
liquidation  or  not.  Submit  a  copy  of  each 
such  written  policy,  memorandum  or  written 
legal  opinion. 

29.  Identify  each  such  policy,  procediu-e, 
practice,  or  opinion  of  counsel  described  in 
the  answer  to  the  immediately  preceding 
question,  provide  the  date  of  Its  effective- 
ness, and  state  whether  or  not  such  policy, 
prot^edure,  or  practice  is  effective  at  the 
present  time. 

30.  Identify  an)  suit  for  damages  aud/or 
declaratory  or  injunctive  relief  brought 
against  the  SBA,  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA,  or  any  employee,  representative  or  agent 
of  the  SBA  by  any  SBIC  or  any  representa- 
tive, officer,  director  or  shareholder  of  an 
SBIC,  in  which  a  claim  was  made  by  said 
SBIC  or  any  officer,  director,  shareholder  or 
representative  thereof,  that  the  complaining 
SBIC  or  S3ICS  suffered  through  the  acts, 
omissions,  conduct,  procedures,  policies,  or 
decisions  of  the  SBA,  its  employees,  agents 
or  representatives,  in  connection  with  and 
arisiiig  from  the  granting  o'  the  SBIC  license, 
tiie  providing  or  fallinr  to  provide  leverage. 
:>nd/or  the  general  administration  and  Im- 
plementation of  Jie  SBIC  program,  the  Act 
and  the  Regulations  pertaining  thereto.  For 
each  such  suit,  describe  the  title  and  num- 
ber of  the  action,  the  place  of  filing,  the  date 
of  lUlng,  and  the  coxirt  in  wLlch  filed 


SBIC  to  whom  the  moratorium  was  granted, 
and  identify  any  letter,  memorandum  or 
agreement  related  to  the  granting  of  said 
moratorium  on  the  payment  of  principal  or 
interest,  and  forward  a  copy  of  each. 

34.  Does  SBA  regularly  publish  copies  of  Ito 
findings,  the  opinions  of  its  legal  counsel, 
and  its  administrative  decisions  in  cotmec- 
tion  with  Its  supervision,  administration  and 
regulation  of  SBIC's?  If  not.  Is  It  the  policy 
of  SBA  t:,  apply  any  of  such  unpublished 
findings,  opinions  of  legal  counsel,  or  ad- 
ministrative decisions  as  precedents  In  the 
handling  of  subsequent  related  and/or  simi- 
lar problems? 

35.  Does  the  SBA  regularly  publish  copies 
of  Its  operating  procedures,  policies,  pro- 
cedural memorandums,  or  responsibility 
memorandums  related  to  the  supervision, 
regulation  and  administration  of  SBIC's.  Ex- 
iludlng  violations  of  tlie  Act  or  Regulations, 
has  the  SBA  ever  considered  any  violation  or 
any  number  of  violations  of  any  such  op- 
erating procedures,  policies,  procedural  or 
responsibility  memorandums  to  constitute  a 
basis  or  ground  for  withholding  leverage, 
forfeiture  of  an  SBIC  license,  o.-  making  neg- 
ative credit  Judgments?  If  so,  describe  each 
such  violation  and  identify  the  SBIC  af- 
fected thereby. 

36.  Has  the  SBA  created,  promulgated  and 
published  or  otherwLse  distributed  any  pro- 
motional or  informational  materials,  whether 
In  the  form  of  pamphlets,  newsletters  or 
newspaper  releases,  or  public  addresses  by  the 
officers  or  staff  of  the  SBA,  related  to  the 
creation,  formation  and  regulation  of  SBIC's? 
If  so.  Identify  each  such  pamphlet,  news- 
letter or  newspaper  release,  including  the 
date  of  its  preparation  and  any  modifica- 
tion thereto,  describing  any  changes  made 
therein;  the  date  of  each  publication,  pro- 
mulgation or  news  release,  and  the  name  of 
any  such  newsp.iper  to  which  such  news  re- 
lease was  gl\  en;  and  the  date  of  each  public 
address,  the  place  where  given,  and  the 
name  of  the  group  to  whom  any  such  ad- 
dress waa  made;  Xorwai-d  a  copy  of  each. 


STR.ATEGIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
ENERGY  GAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undei-  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  American.?  think  of  the  energy 
crisis  in  terms  of  Inconvenience,  increas- 
ing fuel  costs,  and  the  personal  sacrifices 


we  might  be  required  to  make  for  the 
31.  Has  the  SBA  ever  lorglven,  officially  or     fuel  con.servation  effort.  Many  of  us  are 


unofficially,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  SBIC 
of  all  or  iiuy  part  of  the  debt  owed  by  said 
SBIC  to  the  SBA?  If  so.  slate  whether  or  not 
such  a  forgiveness  occurred  in  connecUou 
with  a  liquidation  or  not,  and  Identify  each 
such  SBIC,  the  amount  of  the  debt  forgiven, 
whether  such  a  forgiveness  was  of  principal. 
Interest,  or  both;  identify  any  letter,  memo- 
randum, agreement  or  correspondence  related 
to  any  such  forgiveness,  and  forward  a  copy 
of  each. 

32.  Has  the  SBA  ever  subordinated  all  or 
i\ny  portion  of  ita  debt  to  capital  newly  In- 
jected into  ail  SBIC  or  to  existing  SBIC  capi- 
tal? If  so,  state  whether  such  subordination 


beginning  to  recognize  the  enormous 
scientific  effort  and  capital  reqtiirements 
that  will  be  necessary  for  our  national 
energy  program.  Par  too  few  of  u.<;  have 
come  to  grips  with  the  most  significant 
a.spect  of  the  energy  problem— that  of 
the  implica  tions  o.  a  growing  energj'  im- 
balance between  the  United  States  and 
the  So\iet  Union. 

The  Soviet  threat  has  occupied  our 
national  attention  for  many  years.  Mili- 
tary, economic  and  political  pohcies  have 
been  formulated  with  a  keen  regard  for 


was  to  new  or  existing  capital,  identify  each     the  potential  of  conflict  developing  be 

tween  our  two  nations.  We  have  relied 
on  military  and  economic  superiority  as 
a  mainstay  against  Soviet  aggression.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  the  real  threat  to 
American  seciuity  lies  within  our  borders. 
In  fact.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  what  we 
cherish  as  the  "Amedcan  way  of  life." 


such  SBIC.  the  amount  of  the  SBA  debt  so 
subordinated,  and  the  amount  of  the  new 
or  existing  capital  preferred  to  the  SBA  debt. 
33.  Identify  each  and  every  moratorium  on 
tlie  payment  of  principal  and/or  Interest 
granted  by  the  SBA  to  any  SBIC,  and  pro- 
vide the  date  and  period  of  each  such  mora- 
torium,   the    amount    thereof,    identify    the 
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If  we  lose  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
Russians,  our  loss  will  surely  be  based 
on  our  inability  to  grasp  the  hard  fact 
that  our  lifestyle  of  conspicuous  con- 
sumption is  depleting  our  fuel  resources 
at  a  rapid  rate;  that  we  have  failed  to 
heed  the  warnings  of  thiis  eventuality 
over  the  years;  and  that  we  did  not  de- 
velop an  effective  national  energy  policy 
until  we  were  almost  at  the  brink  of  an 
energy  disaster.  If  we  fail  to  close  the 
long-term  energy  gap.  the  Russians  will 
surpass  us  on  every  front — in  effect,  they 
can  bury  us. 

Those  that  are  trying  to  distract  us 
with  claims  of  a  contrived  energy  crisis 
will  not  help  us  to  win  this  crucial  con- 
test. Those  wlio  dismiss  the  crisis  by 
claiming  that  technological  miracles  can 
be  achieved  overnight  are  also  doing  us 
no  favors.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
it — this  is  the  most  serious  challenge  we 
will  face  in  the  coming  decade  and 
beyond. 

Let  us  not  be  allayed  by  glib  predictions 
from  nonscientists  about  the  adequacy 
of  our  coal  and  oil  sliale  to  provide  long- 
tei-m  energy  needs.  Right  now  a  lot  of 
people  are  extolling  the  virtues  of  our 
yet  undiscovered  resources.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  happy  predictions  of  sus- 
tained American  economic  growth — and 
accompanying  standard  of  living — do 
not  include  a  projection  for  exponential 
population  growth  and  demand.  Nor  do 
they  include  in  their  statements  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  enormous  costs 
of  this  energy  program  and  the  scientific 
skill  that  will  be  required  to  overcome 
some  formidable  technological  problems. 
And  even  if  we  can  provide  for  our  pres- 
ent energy  needs,  what  about  the  needs 
of  our  children  and  generations  of  Amer- 
icans yet  unborn?  Will  oui'  present  ac- 
tions— or  inactions — weaken  America's 
future?  These  are  hard  questions,  and 
we  should  be  suspicious  about  simple 
answers. 

Should  we  base  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional security  on  optimistic  predictions 
that  will  depend  on  the  timely  achieve- 
ment of  a  long  series  of  goals — with  no 
margin  for  error?  Or  should  we  instead 
confront  the  reality  of  the  problem,  de- 
fine its  dimensions  and  root  causes,  and 
develop  a  long-term  energj'  program,  and 
contingency  plans,  based  on  good  eco- 
nomic and  social  sense? 

The  directions  we  take  on  the  energy 
crisis  today  will  influence — for  better  or 
for  worse — the  lives  of  all  future  Amer- 
icans. These  actions  we  institute  today 
will  determine  wliat  America's  future  will 
be.  These  actions  should  include  an  ap- 
preciation of  exactly  what  we  are  up 
against  in  the  international  energy  chal- 
lenge. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  compare 
the  energy  resource  banks  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 


Total  resources 


Russia 


Oil  (billions  of  barrels) 400 

Gas  (trillions  of  cubic  feet) 3,000 

Coal  (billions  of  tons) 4.000 

Hydroelectric  (billions  of  watts) 240 

Uranium  (tons) 1,000,000 

CXX 2331— Part  a? 


United 
States 


100 

1.000 

1,500 

160 

660,000 


As  you  can  see,  we  trail  behind  the 
Russians  in  every  resource.  A  breakdown 
according  to  population  is  even  more  re- 
vealing. For  purposes  of  comparison,  I 
shall  include  China  in  this  projection: 

FOSSIL  FUELS  RELATIVE  TO  POPULATION 


Oil  (barrels  per  person). 
Gas  (1,000  cubic  feet 

per  person) 

Coal  (Ions  per  person). . 


U.S.S.R 


1.700 

13.000 
17,000 


United 
States 


500 

5.000 
7,500 


Cliiiia 


110 

Unknown 
1,200 


Russia  not  only  has  a  vast  natural  re- 
.souice  base  in  timber,  water,  iron,  coal, 
and  minerals,  but  she  has  these  in  high 
proportion  to  her  240  million  people.  Of 
all  nations,  Russia  is  by  far  the  most  self- 
sufficient  in  all  the  resources  that  go  into 
a  modern  technology.  Her  research  in 
130wer  teclinology  is  also  the  highest  in 
the  world.  Russia  has  alreadj*  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  magneto-hydrody- 
namics, MHD,  the  fast  breeder  reactor  in 
fusion  research. 

Russia  faces  an  oil  shortage  in  30  to 
50  years — not  now  like  the  United  States. 
Russia's  oil  consumption  is  60  percent  of 
our  own,  but  her  reserves  are  four  times 
preater.  At  the  present  rates  of  domestic 
oil  production,  Russia  will  sm-pass  us  by 
1978,  at  which  time  she  will  be  producing 
5  billion  barrels  per  year.  While  our  oil 
production  capacity  is  leveling  off, 
Russia's  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  8  percent 
per  year.  After  Russia  sui-passes  us  in 
production  in  1978,  she  will  still  have  four 
time  our  oil  reserves  remaining  to  be 
tapped. 

Russia  has  about  tlii'ee  times  the  na- 
tural gas  we  do.  Since  most  of  her  gas 
reserves  are  located  far  from  her  indus- 
trial cities  in  the  West,  Russia's  need  to 
ship  gas  over  1,000  miles  has  led  to  re- 
search in  large  diameter  gas  pipeline 
transmission  systems  that  transmit  gas 
under  high  pressiue.  Omr  largest  pro- 
posed pipeline  will  be  about  42  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Russians  use  40-,  48-,  and 
56-inch  pipe  and  are  experimenting  with 
a  99-inch  pipe.  They  have  just  signed  a 
contract  with  Occidental  Petroleum  for 
teclmical  assistance  in  the  development 
of  their  oil  and  gas  fields.  Russia's  gas 
consumption  is  about  7  trillion  cubic  feet 
per  year.  She  has  over  a  400-year  supply 
on  the  basis  of  her  current  resei^es.  While 
Russia's  gas  consumption  rate  is  rising, 
Uke  our  own,  she  will  not  face  a  gas 
shortage  tmtil  well  after  2000,  while  we 
face  one  today. 

Russia  has  three  times  our  coal  re- 
serves: 4,000  billion  to  our  1,500  billion 
tons.  As  in  the  case  of  gas,  her  coal  fields 
are  located  far  from  the  mban  centers 
where  it  is  required.  Although  a  fraction 
of  the  coal  is  burned  to  generate  electric- 
ity in  plants  near  the  coal  deposits,  the 
Russians  are  working  to  develop  long- 
distance transmission  lines.  For  example, 
a  direct  current  1,500-kilovolt  line  will 
connect  the  power  plants  in  the  Ekibastuz 
coal  fields  with  the  cities  of  the  west. 
Transmission  of  direct  cui-rent  will  prob- 
ably be  the  chosen  technique  should  fu- 
sion  power   be   develoijed;    hence,   this 


technology  will  serve  them  well  In  the 
future.  In  contrast,  we  use  alternating 
current  transmission  lines  which  are 
much  less  efficient. 

The  Russians  will  not  have  to  develop 
a  synthetic  fuel  program  from  coaJLJ>e- 
cause  her  oil  and  gas  reserves  will  last 
until  fusion  power  is  developed. 

Russian  hydioelectric  power  potential 
is  1.5  times  our  own.  Electrical  output  in 
Russia  has  risen  from  16  billion  watts 
in  1951  to  her  present  170  billion  watts; 
our  own  is  375  billion. 

While  the  Russians  are  forging  alaead 
in  magnetohydrodynamics,  direct  cur- 
rent transmission  over  long  distances, 
and  large  diameter  pipeline  transmission 
systems,  they  appear  to  be  not  rushing 
into  an  area  that  is  strictly  defined  by  the 
laws  of  physics — that  is,  the  breeder  re- 
actor program.  One  must  note<that  our 
present  R.  &  D.  budget  places  highest 
priority  on  the  breeder  reactor  as  a  fu- 
ture source  of  energy. 

We  should  also  compare  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  fusion  program : 

First.  The  United  States  hsis  spent 
$400  million  on  fusion  research  to  date; 
the  Russians  have  spent  over  $800  mil- 
lion; 

Second.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  fusion 
scientists  in  the  world  are  Americans; 
35  percent  are  Russian;  and 

Tliird.  One  of  the  most  advanced  fu- 
sion reactors  in  the  world  is  Tokamac, 
a  toroidal  configuration  developed  by  the 
Russians  at  the  I.  V.  Kurchatov  Institute 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  Moscow  in  1969,  and 
subsequently  followed  in  similar  reac- 
tors at  Princeton,  MIT,  and  Oak  Ridge. 

The  Russians  could  achieve  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  ours  within  20 
to  30  years.  Based  on  our  fuel  self-suf- 
ficiency being  down  about  30  percent  in 
the  1980's,  our  nuclear  capacity  and  syn- 
thetic f*MJ^  not  ready  until  after  2000. 
and  our  having  to  work  hard  to  just 
stand  still,  it  is  likely  that  we  will  enter 
an  era  of  decreased  economic  growth 
that  may  level  off,  or  at  best,  provide  a 
gain  of  about  12,000  to  15.000  watts  per 
person  "living  standard"  over  our  present 
10.000-watt  level.  The  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  face  no  such  problem.  Their 
energy  deployment  is  doubling  every  10 
years;  from  1960  to  1970,  their  rate  of 
oil,  gas.  and  coal  consumption  has 
doubled  as  has  their  rate  of  hydroelectric 
power  consumption. 

Their  energy  grow  th  is  about  7  percent 
per  year.  While  this  rate  approximates 
oiu's,  they  have  the  resources  to  sustain 
it.  We  do  not.  The  Russians  face  the  hap- 
py prospect  of  continued  growth  with  no 
fuel  shortages  developing  imtil  well  after 
2000.  Russia  has  the  potential  to  be  the 
ranking  superstate  and  the  possessor  of 
the  world's  highest  standard  of  living 
by  the  late  1980's.  If  you  extrapolate 
Russia's  compounding  growth  rate  for 
20  years,  compared  with  our  projected 
declining  growth  rates,  it  is  fairly  ob- 
vious that  by  the  end  of  the  century  we 
might  lose  our  ability  to  infiuence  world 
events. 

As  we  have  seen,  Russia  need  only  wait 
to  achieve  her  supremacy.  But  she  could 
also  become  actively  involved  in  an  in- 
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temational  energy  strategy  that  would 
result  in  energy-impoverished  nations 
becoming  dependent  on  Russia  for  en- 
ergy resources. 

It  is  likely  that  by  the  end  of  the  1980's, 
we  will  be  competing  with  other  Western 
nations  for  the  same  Middle  East  oil.  If 
we  develop  cm-  synthetic  fuel  industry 
in  the  United  States,  we  might  also  be 
called  upon  to  assist  Europe  and  Japan 
rather  than  see  them  lean  toward  the 
Russians  for  energy  supplies. 

It  is  also  likely  that  some  intervention 
by  China  and  Russia  in  the  Middle  East 
could  occur,  to  our  detriment.  They  could 
also  seek  to  cultivate  the  other  oil-rich 
nations  of  Venezuela,  Indonesia,  Ni- 
geria, and  Canada  with  trade  arrange- 
ments. 

Some  recent  developments  are  worthy 
of  note : 

Russia  has  recently  concluded  agree- 
ments with  West  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  to  supply  400  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  year  by\he  second  half 
of  the  1970's.  At  the  same  time,  she  has 
concluded  agreements  with  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  to  import  479  billion  cubic 
feet  per  year — which  makes  Russia  a  net 
importer  even  though  she  has  the  world's 
largest  reserves. 

Russia  has  proposed  to  Japan  to  build 
a  4,000-mile  oil  pipeline  from  Tyuamen — 
a  rich  oil  field— to  Nakhodka— a  seaport 
facing  Japan.  In  return  for  paying  $l 
billion  of  the  $3  billion  cost,  Japan  will 
receive  a  20-year  supply  of  oil  of  up  to 
35  million  tons  per  year. 

Russia  has  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Libya  to  jointly  develop  and  refine 
Libyan  oil — which  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  against  the  Western  mo- 
nopoly over  Libyan  oil.  If  Russia  pm-- 
chased  just  20  or  30  percent  of  the  total 
Libyan  production  of  1.8  billion  barrels 
per  year — which  supplies  42  percent  of 
the  oil  needs  of  Western  Europe — she 
could  exert  a  strangle  hold  on  the  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  Arabs  have  announced  their  in- 
tention to  purchase  technology  with  oil 
money,  and  the  Russians  are  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  great  technology  sale. 

Iraq  recently  announced  an  agree- 
ment to  develop  her  oil  resources  In 
concert  with  the  Russians.  The  recent 
nationalization  of  Western  oil  Interests 
by  Iraq,  and  the  resultant  boycott  of 
Iraq  oil  by  the  Western  parent  com- 
panies, has  driven  Iraq  into  the  anns  of 
the  Russians. 

The  remaining  Arab  countries  liave 
already  embarked  on  a  national  porgram 
to  nationalize  their  oil  industries.  Is  this 
the  first  step  to  a  "pro"  and  "anti"  West 
polarization? 

And  what  about  the  other  nations  of 
the  world?  How  do  they  stand  in  relation 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  energy  resources?  To  what  ex- 
tent will  their  future  policies  be  shaped 
by  their  dependence  on  outside  energy 
sources?  Do  any  of  them  possess  the 
energy  resources  and  technological  base 
necessary  to  make  them  Into  "super- 
ixjwers"? 

China  is  stilving  to  be  a  military  super- 
state. She  wUl  never  be  an  economic 


superstate  because  of  the  low  level  of  her 
energy  base.  China  possesses  two-thirds 
of  our  coal  reserves  and  one-tenth  of  our 
oil  reserves;  she  also  has  a  population 
that  is  over  four  times  that  of  the  United 
States.  Her  greatest  asset  is  manpower, 
but  without  energy,  her  expanding  tech- 
nology will  not  be  able  to  lift  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  her  800  million  people  It 
IS  not  surprising  that  China  and  Russia 
are  now  involved  in  a  dispute  over  cer- 
tain oil-rich  lands  in  Siberia.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict 
will  intensify  this  year.  The  Chinese  in- 
volvement in  thio  serious  situation  is 
quite  apparent— her  future  could  change 
dramatically  with  an  improved  energy 
base  promised  by  the  Siberian  oil. 

The  Middle  East  has  vast  oil  resources, 
but  not  the  technological  base  required 
to  launch  those  countries  into  a  world 
leadeiship  position.  The  Middle  East  will 
have  to  accelerate  policy  development, 
because    her    energy    asset    could    be 
depleted  in   two  to   three   decades,   or 
rendered      useless      by     energy     self- 
sufficiency  In  the  industrialized  nations 
The.se  realities  are  forcing  the  Middle 
Eastern  oil  exporting  nations  to  develop 
policies  that  will  extend  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  their  sole  resource,  and  increase 
its  worth.  This  can   best  be  done  by 
moving  into   petrochemical   production 
and  related  industrialization.  The  Shah 
of   Iran   recently   announced   that   his 
country  would  be  out  of  the  "oil  business" 
within  2  years,  and  that  Iran's  oil  would 
be  used  to  build  a  technological  and  in- 
dustrial base  competitive  with  the  West- 
ern nations.  By  using  their  oil  reserves 
in  this  manner,  the  Middle  East  countries 
can  insure  the  economic  viability  of  their 
economies  for  an  extended  time. 

Latin  America  possesses  about  twice 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States— 
approximately  200  billion  barrels    Her 
population  base  of  300  million  consumes 
about  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  per  year 
TheoreticaUy,  her  oil  could  last  for  over 
two  hundred  years  If  the  standard  of 
hving  remains  at  a  low  level.  If  the  Latin 
American  countries  strive  to  emulate  the 
American  standard  of  living,  however 
their  reserves  could  be  depleted  in  20  to 
30  years.  Latin  American  coal  reserves 
stand  at  one  seventy-fifth  that  of  the 
United  States,  so  her  capacity  for  syn- 
thetic fuel  Is  even  less  than  that  of 
Europe.  Nuclear  planning  Is  also  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
uranium  resei-ves  In  Latin  America,  nor 
the  technological  skill  requli-ed  to  embark 
on  a  nuclear  energy  program. 

Africa  has  large  oil  reserves  in  Libya 
Algeria  and  Nigeria— large,  that  Is,  ii^ 
comparison  with  her  needs.  Africa  has 
coal  reserves  of  about  one-fifteenth  that 
of  the  United  States,  while  her  uranium 
reserves  just  about  equal  the  United 
States.  However,  Africa  does  not  possess 
the  technological  skill  to  utUlze  this 
resource.  One  possibility  for  an  expan- 
sion of  power  generation  In  Africa  lies 
in  a  vast  hyroelectrlc  potential,  which 
if  fully  utilized,  could  theoretically 
deliver  on  a  per  capita  basis  about  4,000 
watts— compared  with  the  10,000-watts 
American  living  standard.  It  is  xmllkely, 
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however,  that  the  political  cohesion 
required  to  utUize  this  resource  will  be 
achieved. 

Japan  is  the  most  mlnerable  of  the 
energy  consuming  countries.  She  imports 
to  hve — 80  percent  of  her  coal;  99  per- 
cent of  her  oil  and  98  percent  of  her  iron 
ore.  Without  Middle  East  oil  and  Ameri- 
can coal,  Japan  would  be  out  of  business 
Japan  could  embark  on  an  accelerated 
nuclear  energy  progi-am,  since  she  has 
the  teclinological  base,  but  again,  she 
would  be  dependent  upon  either  the 
United  States  or  Russia  for  uranium 
Russia  is  already  negotiating  a  joint  oil 
venture  with  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  nuclear  fuels  arrangement  will 
also  be  forthcoming. 

Western  Europe  could  collapse  without 
oil  from  Libya  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
North  Sea  reserves  might  last  for  about  5 
yeai-s  at  1970  consumption  rates.  Europe 
has  coal  to  develop  a  synthetic  fuel  in- 
dustiT— her  coal  resei-ves  are  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  United  States.  She 
could  also  launch  an  effective  nuclear 
energy  program,  since  she  has  the  tech- 
nological base.  However,  Europe  lacks 
uranium  for  the  nuclear  progi-am  and 
copper  that  will  be  required  for  electrical 
transmission  lines  if  nuclear  power  Is  ex- 
panded. Thus,  Europe  Is  In  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  Japan,  except  the  she  has  a 
little  more  coal.  Even  if  Europe  and 
Japan  can  make  It  Into  the  nuclear 
fusion  age,  will  they  nc.t  have  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  copper  for  electrical 
transmission?  In  the  Interim,  Europe  is 
turning  Increasingly  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  enriched  uranium  sources. 

Canada  has  one-tenth  our  population 
but  only  one-twentieth  of  our  coal  re- 
serves. However,  she  has  one-third  of  our 
oil  and  one-fourth  of  our  hydroelectric 
potential.   Relative   to  her  population, 
Canada  has  three  times  our  oil  and  gas,' 
and  theoretically  would  not  face  a  short- 
age of  oil  and  gas  for  about  50  to  70 
yeai-s- If   per   capita   consumption   re- 
mains the  same  and  If  she  were  to  dis- 
continue exporting  oU  and  gas  to  the 
United  States.  Russia  and  Canada  are  in 
the  same  favorable  position  with  regard 
to  energy  resources  per  capita.  It  Is  likely 
that  Canada  will  not  advance  to  super- 
state status  because  she  cannot  effec- 
tively compete  with  Russia  either  mlll- 
tai-Ily  or  technologically.  However,  she 
wiU  be  able  to  provide  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  her  people  for  some  time. 
An  anology  can  be  developed  to  com- 
pare the  fossil  fuel  energy  reserves  to 
populations  in  the  United  States,  China 
and  Russia.  On  this  basis.  If  America  is 
6  feet  tall,  Russia  is  12  and  China  Is  1- 
or  possibly  2  If  her  claims  to  Siberian  oil 
are   achieved.    Possessing   superior    re- 
sources and  a  massive  technological  base. 
Russia  could  be  a  very  formidable  foe  in 
the  next  20  years.   The  Soviets  have 
already  embarked  on  a  program  to  in- 
crease the  energy  dependence  of  Europe 
and  Japan  on  Russia.  She  is  also  making 
moves  to  soUdif y  her  position  in  the  Mid- 
dle   East.    Africa    and    Latin    America 
could  easily  swing   toward   the   Soviet 
Union  for  technological  assistance. 

Thus,  we  could  be  moving  into  a  very 
dangerous  era,  not  only  for  the  United 
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Stntes,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
How  do  we  contend  with  this  Soviet  en- 
ergy offensive?  The  balance  of  power 
might  easily  swing  over  to  the  culture 
with  the  superior  technology  to  build  and 
sustain  a  massive  economic  and  military 
base.  Tliis  swing  in  the  balance  could 
be  vitally  affected  by  the  success  of  nu- 
clear fusion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  entire  world  has  a 
stake  in  the  development  of  nuclear  fu- 
sion— it  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  an- 
swer for  Western  Europe,  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  eventually,  the  whole 
world.  Water,  which  contains  deuterium, 
is  eveiywhere,  and  each  gallon  of  sea 
water  could  yield  the  equivalent  of  300 
gallons  of  gasoline. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Russians  in  the  nu- 
clear field.  Scientific  research,  both  basic 
and  applied,  must  be  stimulated  if  we 
are  to  successfully  bridge  the  energy  gap. 
I  believe  we  can  successfully  compete  on 
the  basis  of  our  technological  skill.  The 
stakes  are  high.  If  we  do  not  close  the 
energy  gap,  we  could  end  up  as  a  second- 
rate  power  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Our  energy  policies,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  must  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sibility of  Russian  leadership  in  the 
energy  field — and  the  consequences  of 
such  a  development. 

Detente  is  possible,  and  desirable,  only 
as  long  as  equilibrium  is  maintained.  If 
our  energy  position  is  weakened,  and 
with  It  our  economic  base  and  miUtary 
capacity,  there  wall  be  less  reason  for 
Russia  to  adliere  to  the  concepts  of 
detente. 

Only  the  promise  of  nuclear  power  can 
keep  the  balance  of  power  in  extended 
equilibrium.  Every  day  that  we  argue 
among  ovu*selves  about  the  reality  of  the 
energy  situation — every  day  that  we 
waste  Intellectual  energy  and  time  in 
the  pursuit  of  imaginary  energy  scape- 
goats— every  day  that  we  delay  funding 
for  vital  aspects  of  the  nuclear  energy 
program — every  day  that  we  continue  to 
value  personal  convenience  over  ultimate 
national  security — puts  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  the  power  balance  could  shift 
away  from  us. 

Progi'ess  can  only  be  achieved  when 
people  pull  or  push  together — not 
against  each  other.  Russia  is  watching  to 
see  which  way  we  will  turn.  If  we  falter 
or  deflect  from  our  national  energy 
course  by  just  a  step,  she  could  move 
ahead  of  us  on  the  path  to  world  su- 
premacy. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARIES  AND  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS     MADISON    BUILDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Prit- 
CHAKD*   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  resolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40 — authorizing  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries 
reaches  the  floor  for  consideration  It 
will  pass  with  an  overwhelming  margin. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Senate  passed  this  resolution  almost  1 
year  ago  to  the  day.  With  considerable 


political  foot-dragging,  the  House  has 
managed  to  delay  the  date  of  the  Con- 
ference from  1976  to  1977 — well  after 
the  1976  Presidential  election.  This 
measure  is  long  overdue,  to  say  the  least. 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to  urge 
m>'  colleagues  to  review  their  position 
regarding  the  proposed  takeover  of  the 
Madison  Annex  of  the  Librarj-  of  Con- 
gress for  use  by  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  repeatedly  opposed  diverting 
any  of  the  new  building's  space  for  any 
but  library  u.se.  The  Madison  building 
was  authorized  by  this  body  to  provide 
badly  needed  space  and  security  for  the 
Library  of  Congress'  books  and  priceless 
collections.  That  need  has  become  even 
more  critical. 

Rumors  are  still  floating  about  the 
proposed  takeover.  The  building's  fate 
remains  uncertain  because  225  Members 
are  on  record  in  favor  of  this  piracy.  I 
only  hope  that  this  body  is  as  successful 
in  stalling  on  this  measure  as  it  was  on 
the  proposed  White  House  Conference 
on  Libraries.  Unlike  the  Conference,  the 
pilfering  of  the  Madison  Annex  by  the 
House  should  be  laid  to  rest  forever. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  and  an  article  by  Rusty 
Todd  into  the  Record  : 

(From  the  Progressive  magazine. 

October  1974] 

How  To  Steal  a  Library 

(By  Rusty  Todd) 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  decided 
that  enlarging  their  offices  is  more  impor- 
tant than  maintaining  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  research 
facilities. 

With  construction  under  way  on  the  Li- 
brary's new  James  Madison  Memorial  annex, 
230  members  of  the  House  have  signed  a  pe- 
tition aslclng  to  have  the  striicture  trans- 
formed into  yet  another  Congressional  office 
building.  The  Idea  is  an  exhumation  of  a 
similar  proposal  that  was  burled  when  the 
Madison  building  was  authorized  In  1965. 
There  was  clamor  then  to  use  the  land  for 
a  House  office  building  Instead  of  a  librarj-, 
but  Senate  opposition  blocked  the  move. 

Representative  Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,^ 
the  California  Democrat  who  circulated  the 
petition,  has  publicly  dismissed  the  Library 
as  a  mere  "book  warehouse."  Among  other 
things,  the  "warehouse"  runs  the  world's 
largest  library,  the  500-person  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office, 
and  the  national  law  library.  All  of  these 
branches  are  now  operating  In  cramped  and 
nearly  intolerable  conditions;  to  say  the  Li- 
brary needs  the  new  Madison  bvillding  is  an 
embarrassing  understatement. 

The  Library  has  been  asking  Congress  for 
more  room  since  1958.  Responding  in  Its 
usual  expeditious  manner,  Congress  got 
around  to  approving  the  project  In  1965,  but 
appropriated  no  money  for  construction  un- 
til 1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  Library's  research  capabil- 
ity has  steadily  deteriorated  as  its  two  build- 
ings have  become  more  crowded.  In  1973, 
more  than  300,000  volumes  were  stored  on 
the  floors  of  the  Library.  The  Library  has 
been  renting  all  the  shelf  space  it  can  find, 
and  more  than  fourteen  million  books,  tapes, 
and  films  are  now  housed  In  temporary  quar- 
ters— at  a  cost  of  more  than  $3  million  a 
year.  Tlie  storage  problem  grows  Inexorably, 
since  an  average  of  100,000  new  items  arrive 
at  the  Library  each  month. 

The  plight  of  Library  researchers,  who 
work  in  quarters  that  make  any  Congres- 
sional office  seem  palatial  b;>-  comparison, 
will  continue  to  worsen  if  tlie  House  suc- 


ceeds in  pilfering  the  Madison  building. 
Many  Congressional  Research  Service  senior 
specialists,  most  of  whom  hold  doctorates 
and  draw  salarie.s  equivalent  to  a  Represent- 
ative's administrative  assistant,  are  already 
compelled  to  work  at  drawerless  desks 
jammed  between  library  stacks. 

The  cost  of  converting  the  specialized 
Madison  building  to  office  space  would  be 
substantial.  Library  officials  say  modifying 
the  specialized  air  conditioning,  secvirity 
controls,  and  other  systems  would  set  com- 
pletion back  from  1977  to  1980,  and  wovUd 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  present  $90 
million  construction  cost. 

These  considerations  notwithstanding. 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  has  decided  to  take  the 
petition  seriously.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Building  Commission,  be  has  proposed  a 
compromise — that  the  House  take  for  office 
use  only  two  of  the  Madison's  nine  floors. 

Library  administrators  say  privately  that 
losing  even  two  floors  of  the  Madison  would 
undermine  their  plans  to  reorganize  opera- 
tions so  that  no  new  construction  would  be 
needed  for  about  twenty  years.  But  the  fact 
that  the  House  must  approve  the  Library's 
yearly  budget  makes  them  understandably 
reticent  to  attack  the  confiscation  proposal 
In   public. 

It  is  astonishing  that  Congress  would  even 
consider  stealing  space  from  a  national  li- 
brary threatened  with  debilitation  becavise  of 
overcrowding.  If  more  Congressional  office 
space  Is  really  needed,  Congress  should  ap- 
prove funds  to  buUd  another  House  office 
building.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  see 
whether  such  a  project  would  take  as  long  as 
the  twelve  years  that  were  required  to  get 
the  new  Library  of  Congress  building  started. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11,  1974] 
ILLEG.VL  Raid  on  Books 

When  Congress  approved  the  construction 
of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  as 
a  much-needed  addition  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  nine  years  ago,  the  legislation 
specified:  "Nothing  contained  In  the  Act . . . 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  [Ite]  use  . . . 
for  general  office  building  purposes." 

Disregarding  that  unambiguous  statement, 
230  Representatives  have  been  attempting  to 
do  precisely  what  the  legislation  forbids — 
seize  part  or  all  of  the  facility,  which  Is  near- 
Ing  completion  and  is  elated  for  occupancy 
in  1977,  for  further  additions  to  already  lav- 
ishly expanded  House  office  space. 

Efforts  to  prepare  for  such  a  take-over 
have  been  mounted  sporadically  for  Bome 
time,  with  some  encouragement  from  Speak- 
er Carl  Albert.  House  members  greedily 
seeking  additional  amenities  for  themselves 
blithely  Ignore  nine  years  of  planning  to 
provide  a  suitable  home  for  books,  historic 
documents  and,  most  important,  vital  re- 
search including  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  whose  work  is  indispensable  to  an 
Informed  legislative  process. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  which  was  born 
with  a  $5,000  appropriation  In  1800  to  pur- 
chase books  deemed  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Congressional  business,  today  is  one 
of  the  world's  great  collections.  Its  services 
are  crucial  to  the  nation's  universities,  and 
the  effects  of  any  setback  to  the  Madison 
Library  would  be  felt  In  academic  libraries 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Any  efforts  to  siibvei-t  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  essential  addition  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  must  be  turned  back  in  the 
name  of  American  ciilture  and  scholarship 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  Congress  Itself. 


EASING  CRITICAL  WORLD  FOOD 
SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinskv)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  Jiade 
some  progress  on  the  long-range  aim  of 
solving  the  world  food  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  World  Pood  Council.  But  little 
was  done  to  deal  ulth  the  immediate 
problem  of  how  to  save  500  mUUon  peo- 
ple from  threatened  starvation  next  year. 
I  cosponsored  legislation  earlier  this 
year  urging  the  United  States  to  substan- 
Ually  increase  its  pledge  to  world  food 
programs.    I    am    introducing    another 
piece  of  legislation  today  which  I  believe 
also  speaks  to  the  urgent  need  for  imme- 
diate measures  to  prevent  widespread 
starvation.  This  measure — which  was  in- 
troduced  yesterday   in    the   Senate   by 
Senator  Dick  Clark  of  lowar-is  aimed  at 
easing  the  critical  world  food  shortage 
by  curbing  the  wasteful  use  of  fertilizer 
for  nonfood  purposes. 

About  15  percent  of  the  fertilizer  con- 
simied  today  in  the  United  States  is  used 
for  such  ornamental  purposes  as  the  im- 
provement of  suburban  lawns,  ceme- 
teries, and  golf  courses.  Tliis  is  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  of  total  world  fertilizer 
use.  It  is  as  much  as  the  entire  nation 
of  India  uses  and  more  than  is  used 
yearly  by  most  of  the  other  less  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  cmrently  a  severe  shortage  of 
fertilizer  throughout  the  world.  Prices 
have  skyrocketed  and  many  farmers — 
especially  in  poor  nations — have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  fertilizer  at  any  price. 
This  has  drastically  reduced  production 
throughout  the  world,  exacerbating  al- 
ready short  food  supplies. 

I  believe  that  tlie  American  people 
would  be  willing  to  curtail  their  use  of 
ornamental  fertilizer — just  as  they 
turned  down  their  thermostats  last  win- 
ter. But  it  is  up  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  the  example.  This  legisla- 
tion requires  the  Federal  Government  to 
reduce  its  use  of  fertilizer  for  decorative 
purposes  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
its  average  annual  use  for  such  purposes 
during  the  preceding  3  years.  It  directs 
the  President  to  urge  all  State  and  local 
governments,  businesses  and  private  in- 
dividuals to  do  the  same.  Finally,  it  calls 
on  the  President  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  detennine  methods  of  increasing 
fertilizer  production. 

I  think  this  measure  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  citizens  towaid 
the  world's  less  fortunate  people. 


Kennedy  was  very  warmly  received  In  my 
home  city  of  San  Antonio  11  years  ago, 
but  those  wonderful  moments  have,  un- 
fortunately, always  been  eclipsed  by  that 
tragic  and  fateful  day  which  followed. 
And,  unfortunately,  although  the  pas- 
sage of  11  years  has  helped  to  erase  the 
traiuna  of  that  November  22,  there  are 
still  some  aspects  of  that  day  which  some 
of  u.3  .shall  never  forget,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  we  should  not  forget. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  chaos  which 
took  place  at  Parkland  Hospital,  and 
finding  Mrs.  Kennedy  crmpletely  aban- 
doned at  one  point  and  trying  to  com- 
fort her. 

The  shock  and  confusion  of  what  hap- 
fiened  left  all  of  us  really  not  sure  of 
what  caused  it  to  take  place.  We  relied 
on  the  usual  law  enforcement  bodies 
to  investigate  and  a  special  national 
commission  was  later  appointed. 

No  one  in  a  responsible  position  seri- 
ously considered  a  conspiracy — at  least 
not  at  that  time.  Everyone  wanted  to  be- 
lieve the  results  of  the  official  conclu- 
sion—Lee Harvey  Oswald,  and  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald  alone,  killed  President  Ken- 
nedy, even  though  Oswald  became  the 
victim  of  murder  himself  before  he  had 
the  chance  to  speak. 

However,  some  of  us  have  begun  to 
have  serious  doubts,  and  I,  for  one,  have 
for  some  time  now  had  serious  doubts 
about  the  thoroughness  of  the  Warren 
Commission's  findings. 

My  suspicions  last  year  were  greatly 
aroused  as  the  result  of  some  of  the 
Watergate  testimony  regarding  CIA-re- 
lated activities  and  tlie  Bay  of  Pigs. 

A  large  body  of  scholarly  and  respon- 
sible people  throughout  the  country 
have  raised  serious  questions  regarding 
aspects  .surrounding  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  I  know  that  at 
least  some  of  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  have  some  of  their  questions  answered 
concerning  the  assassination. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  asking  that  Con- 
gress restudy  the  assasslnaUon  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The  official  verdict  is,  I  fee],  unfor- 
tunately, inconclusive. 
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of  copyright  protection  in  certain  cases 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  subcommittee  wiU  hear  testimony 
of  the  Register  of  Coyprights,  Ms.  Bar- 
bara Ringer,  on  the  following: 

First.  The  proposed  establishment  of 
a  National  Commission  on  New  Tech- 
nological Uses  of  CopjTighted  Works; 

Second.  The  proposed  extension  of  the 
duration  of  expiring  copyrights  in  cer- 
tain cases,  including  testimony  concern- 
ing the  beneficiaries  of  such  extension- 
and 

Third.  A  review  of  the  present  status 
of  the  pending  copyright  law  revision 
(S.  1361). 

Inasuch  as  the  House  has  recently 
passed  my  bill,  H.R.  13364,  dealing  with 
the  piracy  of  sound  recordings,  the  Reg- 
ister will  not  be  expected  to  discuss  that 
subject. 


REPORT  ON  DAIR-iTLEA  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  FURTHER  INVESTI- 
GATION 


COPYRIGHT    HEARING     SET 


THE  llTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  VISIT 
OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
TO  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undei-  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ^Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  a  happy  and 
triumphant  day  when  President  John  F. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, which  also  has  responjslbllity  for 
copyright  law  revision  legislation,  an- 
nounces that  a  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 26, 1974,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  2237,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Biulding,  on  S.  3976, 
an  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  for  a  limited  copyright  in  sound  re- 
cordings, to  increase  the  criminal  penal- 
ties for  piracy  and  counterfeiting  of 
sound  recordings,  to  extend  the  duration 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  keep  our  colleagues  advised  of  the 
Dairylea  Milk  Cooperative  investigation 
now  going  on  in  New  York.  Last  week 
12  former  and  present  employees  were 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury  in  New  York. 
The  cooperative  was  charged  with  89 
counts  of  possessing  false  reports  on 
milk  processing  and  with  89  counts  of 
filing  those  reports  with  the  State  of 
New  York.  These  are  felony  counts  carry- 
ing several  fines  in  addition  to  criminal 
penalties  that  could  total  $1.78  million. 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  our  col- 
leagues interested  in  consumer  fraud  to 
be  aware  of  the  ongoing  record  of  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  had  and  con- 
tiiiue  to  have  with  various  agencies  in 
tliis  matter.  Tliis  correspondence  is 
appended. 

While  New  York  State  is  now  appar- 
ently pursuing  this  matter  v;ith  diligence, 
having  failed  to  do  so  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  it  is  important  that  Uitre 
be  a  nationwide  investigation  to  detect 
what  other  consumer  frauds  exist  In  the 
agricultural  area.  I  have  requested  the 
Agriculture  Conunittee  to  initiate  such 
an  investigation  and  renew  my  request 
particularly  in  view  of  the  New  York 
indictment. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Domian.  president  of  Dairv- 
lea  Cooperative  Inc.,  took  exception  to 
my  correspondence  on  this  matter  with 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in  hi.s 
letter  of  October  25  stating  therein: 

I  hope  ycu  wUl  uot  be  moved  to  action  by 
Mr.  Koch's  letter,  which  unfairly  reflects 
upon  rural  America,  Its  organizations  and  Its 
pnbUc  officials. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  unfah-ly  re- 
flect on  rural  America  but  rather  on  the 
bad  apples  in  rural  America  who  ruin  it 
for  the  good  farmers  and  abuse  con- 
sumers. At  this  time  1  would  hke  to  re- 
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new  my  request  of  that  committee  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  as 
it  relates  to  exemption  provided  to  na- 
tionwide milk  cooperatives,  through  nor- 
mal statutory  prohibitions  against  re- 
straints of  trade  and  price  fixing. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  is  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence appended,  I  have  requested  Chair- 
man RoDiNO  to  consider  a  broad  investi- 
gation into  the  cartels  which  are  manip- 
ulating prices  and  which  are  responsible 
for  much  of  our  inflation;  citing  in  par- 
ticular those  cartels  controlhng  oil  and 
sugar,  as  well  as  the  industries  provid- 
ing other  raw  materials  and  food  stuffs 
in  this  country.  That  investigation 
should  include  not  only  the  farmer  but 
the  processors  and  the  middlemen  all 
the  way  up  to  the  ultimate  retail  sale : 

W.-VSHINGTON.  D.C., 

November  21,  1974. 
Mr.  John  V.  Graziano, 

Director,  Office  of  Investigation,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Graziano:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  October  11th  in  which  you 
state  that  your  office  "is  considering  Investi- 
gation of  possible  adverse  effects  of  Dairy- 
lea  Irregularities  upon  other  USDA  programs 
In  which  dairy  products  are  used".  I  am 
writing  to  ascertain  if  any  such  investiga- 
tion has  been  Initiated.  I  am  prompted  to 
write  at  this  time  because  of  the  indict- 
ments of  the  Dairylea  milk  cooperative  and 
12  former  and  present  employees  recently 
handed  up  by  an  Albany,  New  York  grand 
Jury.  The  cooperative  was  charged  with  89 
counts  of  possessing  false  reports  on  milk 
processing,  and  with  89  counts  of  filing 
those  false  reports  with  the  state. 

Now  that  the  cooperative  has  been  in- 
dicted, wouldn't  It  be  advisable  for  the  De- 
partment to  determine  whether  it  may  have 
been  the  victim  of  similar  fraudulent  actions 
by  the  cooperative  In  the  execution  of  the 
federal  school  lunch  program?  If  such  ac- 
tions were  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  isn't  It  likely  that  similar 
practices  could  exist  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  as  to 
the  possibility  of  initiating  an  Investigation 
covering  all  the  states,  pursuing  the  Dairy- 
lea matter  further. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 

Washingion,  D.C. 
November  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino. 

Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  how  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  has  escalated 
in  the  last  twelve  months  by  SW/o  from 
$11.15  to  $56.54  a  poimd.  Many  consumers, 
myself  Included,  do  not  believe  that  the 
price  rises  are  due  simply  to  real  shortages. 
We  believe  the  prices  are  artiflcially  admin- 
istered and  set  by  international  cartels  In 
which  U.S.  corporations  in  the  suger  indus- 
try participate.  I  feel  that  It  Is  not  only  the 
sugar  industry  which  Is  engaged  in  this  hor- 
rendous practice  but  a  whole  host  of  others 
v/ith  one  of  the  most  dramatic  being  the  oil 
industry. 

Certainly  this  Congress  must  address  itself 
to  a  number  of  alternatives  dealUig  with  in- 
flation including  controls  on  the  economy 
and  an  excess  profits  tax.  However,  we  must 
also  undertake  a  thorough  Congressional  in- 
veFitigation  into  these  cartels  and  those  other 


basic  food  producing  industries  such  as  the 
milk  Industry. 

I  urge  you  to  give  a  priority  to  this  Issue 
and  to  have  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
Initiate  such  investigation  immediately.  I 
know  your  committee  Is  concerned  at  this 
time  with  the  Vice  Presidential  confirmation 
hearitigs.  I  would  hope  that  not  withstand- 
ing that  matter,  you  could  assign  staff  to 
begin  the  preliminary  Investigation  Into 
these  cartels  now. 
Sincerely, 

Edw.\rd  I.  Koch. 

U.S.  Hoii5F  OF  Representatives, 

Wasliington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Sam  D.  Fine, 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Compliance,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Fine:  I  have  received  the  letter 
written  by  Robert  C.  Wetherell,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Services,  in  response 
to  mine  of  September  25  on  the  subject  of 
the  PDA's  responsibility  to  consumers  with 
regard  to  the  adulteration  of  milk.  I  find 
the  response  unacceptable. 

Dahrylea  has  admitted  to  adulterating  milk 
for  over  five  years.  Such  adulteration  Is  in 
direct  violation  of  Section  307  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  This  sec- 
tion makes  it  a  violation  to  introduce  into 
Interstate  commerce  food  that  has  been 
adulterated.  Clearly,  this  is  what  Dairylea 
has  done. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  "most  fluid  milk 
products  on  the  market  do  not  move  In  Inter- 
state commerce,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  WethereU, 
and  thus  the  FDA  has  "traditionally  left 
the  regulation  of  such  products  to  State  and 
local  authorities."  this  cannot  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  Inaction  by  the  FDA  In  the  Dairy- 
lea case.  Adulterated  food  did  cross  state 
lines  and  thus  the  company's  corporate  offi- 
cials should  be  subject  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings as  provided  by  the  Act.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  violators  of  the  Act  are  sub- 
ject to  not  more  than  1  year  In  Jail  or  a 
$1,000  fine  or  both.  Despite  what  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wetherell  in  his  letter,  a  year's  im- 
prisonment of  Dairylea  officials  would  be  a 
greater  penalty  than  the  $150,000  fine  paid 
out  of  corporate  funds. 

The  reason  such  corporate  violations  occur 
Is  because  of  the  very  bureaucratic  buck- 
passing  we  have  witnessed  In  this  case.  The 
federal  agencies  say  that  the  states  should 
handle  the  matter,  the  state  agencies  say 
its  up  to  local  prosecutors,  and  then  local 
officials  say  the  scope  of  the  offense  extends 
beyond  their  jurisdiction.  The  result  Is  that 
the  violators  effectively  rest  Immune  from 
prosecution.  What  Instead  should  be  hap- 
pening Is  that  corporate  violators  are  subject 
to  prosecution  from  all  levels  of  government 
for  the  laws  they  violate.  Thus,  while  New 
York's  Attorney  General  Is  now  investigating 
this  matter,  the  federal  government  should 
nevertheless  be  prosecuting  violations  of  the 
federal  law. 

The  courts  have  upheld  the  FDA's  right  to 
hold  corporate  executives  accountable  for 
violations  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  committed  by  their  companies.  The 
Dairylea  case  is  one  in  which  a  violation  was 
clearly  committed  and  one  In  which  Intent 
was  Involved  and  not  simply  the  product  of  a 
breakdown  In  the  maintenance  of  a  plant; 
It  also  is  something  that  went  on  for  a  long 
time. 

The  FD.\  win  never  get  full  compliance 
from  those  it  regulates  if  It  doesn't  seek 
prosecution  of  offenders.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
FDA  has  not  even  had  a  hearing  on  this 
matter  with  Dairylea  officials  as  is  provided 
by  Section  305  of  the  Act  before  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  Justice  Department. 

T!;e  FD.^.  U  it  i.s  indeed  concerneci  with 


protecting  the  Interests  of  the  public — and 
surely  milk  Is  a  common  food,  It  should  be 
doing  three  things.  First,  referring  the 
violations  committed  by  Dairylea  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  prosecution.  Second, 
conducting  a  nationwide  Investigation  to 
determine  if  there  are  other  cases  of  milk 
adulteration  by  large  milk  producers.  And 
third,  Including  In  the  FDA's  milk  Inspection 
program  tests  for  the  watering  down  of 
milk — something  which  I  recommended  In 
my  letter  of  September  25,  but  which  was 
not  commented  on  in  your  agency's  response. 
Sincerely, 

EDWARD  I.  Koch. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Rockville,  Md.,  November  8,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  This  replies  to  your  letter 
of  October  23,  1974,  regarding  the  practices 
of  Dairylea  Cooperative. 

In  the  Dairylea  case,  the  public  was  not 
deprived  of  the  food  for  which  It  had  paid. 
The  milk  had  not  been  watered  but  had  been 
standardized  using  reconstituted  skim  milk 
which  has  the  same  food  value  as  the  skim 
milk  usually  used.  We  see  no  way  of  demon- 
strating to  a  court  that  the  consuming  pub- 
lic was  injured  by  this  practice. 

As  public  officials  concerned  with  protect- 
ing the  public  Interest  as  It  relates  to  foods 
we  all  consume.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  en- 
list the  help  of  officials  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  Impossible  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  to  do  the  Job 
alone.  In  this  case,  it  appears  that  the  State 
is  doing  its  part. 

As  to  the  prosecution  of  officials  of  Dairy- 
lea Cooperative,  under  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  the  aim  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  Jail  sentences,  please  let  us 
explain.  An  Investigation  for  this  purpose 
would  be  both  expensive  and  time  consum- 
ing. If  the  necessary  evidence  was  developed 
and  presented  to  the  court  there  Is  little 
likelihood  of  the  Imposition  of  a  Jail  sen- 
tence, particularly  In  view  of  our  Inability 
to  show  injury  to  the  public.  Very  few  con- 
victions for  violation  of  the  food  provisions 
of  the  law  result  In  the  imposition  of  Jail 
sentences,  and  In  the  majority  of  even  those 
few  cases,  the  sentences  are  suspended. 

We  see  no  reason  to  conduct  a  nationwide 
investigation  to  determine  if  milk  Is  being 
watered  by  large  milk  producers.  The  author- 
ities, who  are  presently  monitoring  the  milk 
supply,  are  well  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
watering,  and  their  people  are  adequately 
trained  and  equipped  to  detect  and  correct 
this  type  of  adulteration. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  reason  for  FDA  to 
duplicate  the  examination  of  milk  supplies 
for  watering  which  Is  now  being  done  by 
State  and  local  authorities.  Such  duplica- 
tion would  be  wasteful,  unwarranted  and 
would  necessitate  the  diversion  of  our  al- 
ready severely  limited  manpower  and  other 
resources  from  activities  now  being  con- 
ducted by  FDA  which  are  vital  to  the  public 
safety  and  which  cannot  be  handled  at  State 
and  local  levels. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Wetherell,  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Servicer. 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  29,  1974. 
To  Members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee: 
I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  you  by  Dairylea  Cooperative,  Inc.,  dated 
October  25,  1974,  In  which  they  urge  you  not 
take   the   action   propo.sed   in   my  letter  of 
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October  10th,  1974.  I  had  recoinmendea  that 
your  Committee  undertake  a  national  inves- 
tigation of  possible  corrupt  practices  in  other 
milk  co-ops  similar  to  what  has  been  un- 
covered in  New  York. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Dairylea  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  would  think  it  to  be  in  the  l)est  inter- 
est ol  themselves  or  "rural  America"  to  con- 
tinue the  coverup  of  the  consumer  fraud. 

I  believe  that  white  collar  consumer  fraud 
is  as  dangerous  to  our  citizens  as  street 
crime.  For  too  lonp  we  bav©  permitted  cor- 
porate executives  to  hide  behind  the  cor- 
porate veil  when  committing  crimes  now  de- 
fined in  the  penal  code.  A  corporation  can- 
not be  sent  to  Jail,  only  fined.  And»I  am 
certain  on  many  occasions  the  fines  levied  do 
not  even  approximate  the  pr^ifits  mnde  as  a 
result  of  the  consumer  fraud.  But  If  one 
corporate  officer  spent  one  night  in  Jail  for 
having  violated  the  law.  we  would  see  a 
diminution  of  consumer  fraud.  We  send  a 
shoplifter  to  Jail  for  stealing  tS.OO  in  mer- 
chandise, shouldn't  we  send  someone  who 
robs  the  very  essience  of  the  consumer's  milk 
to  Jail?  I  think  so. 

Every  agency,  State  and  Federal,  seems  to 
be  reluctant  to  press  this  matter  vlgorouslv 
to  Its  ultimate  conclusion.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  and  until  your  Committee  holds 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  determines 
whether  similar  adulteration  Is  being  prac- 
ticed by  co-ops  across  the  country,  we  will 
not  get  all  the  facts  nor  will  the  individuals 
who  have  violated  the  law  be  held  account- 
able. 

From  "rural  Amerlcn's"  point  of  view.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  restore  consumer  confi- 
dence. It  Ls  the  bad  apple  that  ruins  the 
barrel.  The  fraud  practiced  by  Dnlrylea  Co- 
operative In  adulterating  milk  and  mislabel- 
ing merchandise  has  brought  the  honest  milk 
farmers  Into  disrepute.  To  save  the  honest 
milk  farmers,  let's  make  certain  that  the 
bad  apple  Is  separated  from  the  barrel. 

I  think  th»<!  matter  deserves  the  immediate 
attention  of  your  Committee.  If  you  don't 
do  It,  w;io  win? 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Dairylea.  CooPER.\TrvE.  Inc., 
Peurl  River,  N.T.,  October  25, 1974. 
To  Members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
tnittec: 

On  Octo'jer  II,  1974.  RepieoCntatlve  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch,  New  York  City,  entered  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  House  Agrl- 
cultvire  Commute.  In  It  he  called  to  your  at- 
tention actloia  taken  against  our  cooperative 
for  the  Irregular  standardization  of  fluid 
milk,  and  he  charged  that  the  proper  cfflclals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were  negligent  or 
deliberately  cornipt  In  their  prosecution  of 
this  matter. 

I  think  It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Koch  has 
dealt  with  this  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ad- 
vance his  own  political  ambitions.  He 
liberally  quotes  Robert  Abrams,  Bron.x 
Borough  President,  In  Mr.  Abrams'  attack 
upon  the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. He  neglects  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Abrams  Is  the  candidate  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York  and  has  widely 
exploited  this  Issue  In  his  attack  upon  the 
Incumbent  administration. 

This  charge,  although  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  me,  our  members  and  employees, 
is  not  new.  Earlier  this  year  I  wrote  to  the 
members  of  Congress  from  otir  area  and 
OLher  public  officials,  and  set  forth  all  the  de- 
tails. I  enclose  a  copy  of  tiiat  letter  v.hlch 
I  hope  you  will  read. 

The  use  by  Mr.  Koch  of  the  worcl.=; 
••scandal"  nr.d  ••corrupt"  are  without  factual 
basis,  and  are  an  unwarranted  smear  upon 
the  integrity  of  Commissioner  Walkley.  Our 
farmers  who  paid  the  $150,000  fliio  and 
>;230,00O    adjustment    to    the    federal    order 


pool,  do  not  view  that  flue  as   '•relatively 
inlnor^'. 

This  organization  has  a  long  and  proud 
history  of  dedication  to  the  dairy  faiiners  of 
the  northeast.  We  arc  not  used  to  deleuding 
oiuselves  In  the  cotuts  or  before  the  public. 
This  matter  has  already  severely  d.-unaged 
our  customer  relations  and  our  meinbertibip 
loyalty.  It  threatens  the  livelihood  of  many 
innocent  employees.  Our  ability  to  :3erve  our 
i/iem"ocrs  and  to  provide  milk  for  consumers 
is  seriously  threatened  by  the  '•overkill" 
practiced  by  Mr.  Koch  and  others,  who  v.ould 
de.stroy  our  organization  or  further  their  own 
personal  ambitions  at  our  expense. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  moved  to  action  by 
Mr.  Koch's  letter,  which  unfairly  rtiie-.ts 
upon  rural  America,  Its  orgr<nlzation.s  and  Its 
ptibllc  officials. 

My  mem"jers,  at  our  annual  meeting  lust 
week,  asked  me  to  trj'  to  tell  otir  side  of  the 
■Story.  I  would  be  pleased,  at  any  time,  t.o 
irteet  with  you  or  your  associates  for  that 
puiTJOse. 

Sincerely 

Jamks  R.  Donman, 

President. 

WA.«;'II^»GTO^f,  D.C., 

October  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Pktkr  RoniNO, 

Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
livme  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  matter  Involving  the 
Dairylea  Corp.  Inc.  and  Its  having  engaged 
in  consumer  fraud.  I  will  not  recite  the 
backgrotind  of  the  case  which  Is  set  forth 
In  detail  <n  the  enclosed  copies  of  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  others  on  this 
matter.  But,  I  do  believe  It  Is  one  which 
warrants  an  investigation  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  becau.se  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
consumer  fraud  involved  Is  limited  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but  may 
very  well  be  enga^'ed  In  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  other  dairy  co-ops.  The  reason  that  I 
tWnk  your  Committee  could  appropriately 
Investigate  this  matter  U  that  as  I  under- 
.stand  It,  this  milk  co-op  and  others  are  pro- 
vided exemptions  under  the  law  from  normal 
statutory  prohibitions  against  restraints  of 
trade  and  price  fixing.  If  these  companies' 
prices  are  protected  by  statutory  exemp- 
tions enacted  by  Congress,  they  should  be 
held  accountable  by  the  Congress. 

I  know  of  the  great  demands  being  made 
upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  so  many 
areas,  but  I  believe  this  Is  one  that  requires 
attention.  I  would  ask  that  you  have  your 
staff  make  an  Investigation  to  determine  If 
this  Is  a  matter  of  nationwide  proportions 
sufficent  to  require  the  holding  of  hearings 
bv  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

RowABD  I.  Koch. 

Poon  AND  Drug  AoMmrirrBATiOK, 

Ro<'kiille,  Md..  October  17.  1974. 
Hon.  EcwABo  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Represciitatives, 
Washintfton.  D.C. 

De.\k  Ms.  Koch:  This  replies  to  \n\ir  letier 
of  September  23,  1974,  addressed  tr>  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Brandenberc.  concerning  the  addition  of 
water  to  milk,  a  practice  recently  employed 
by  the  Dairylea  Cooperative  in  New  York 
State,  and  the  prohibition  of  euch  practice 
by  State  and  Federal  authorities. 

All  foods,  including  fluid  milk  and  milk 
products,  which  move  In  interstate  commerce 
are  .subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  may 
not  be  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  Federal  standards  of  Identity  have  also 
been  established  for  milk,  lowfat  milk  aiKl 
.iklm  milk  and  require,  among  other  things, 
tha*  a'l  three  products  coutain  jiot  le.SB  thaii 
8  25  ptrcei;i   iiiilk   solids  not  Iflt    Milk  Is  re- 


quired to  contain  a  minimum  of  3.25  percent 
milk  fat,  lowfat  milk  must  contain  between 
0  5  and  2.0  percent  milk  fat  and  skim  milk 
5hall  contain  less  than  0.5  percent  milk  fat. 

In  addition,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  published  a  recommended  ••Grade 
A  Fasteurlzed  Milk  Ordinance"  which  has 
"oeen  adopted  either  totally  or  substantially 
by  most  of  the  States  and  a  number  of 
counties  and  municipalities  as  the  national 
standard  for  milk  sanitation.  The  Ordinance 
does  state  that  "any  milk  or  milk  product 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  •  •  •  (6) 
If  any  subst.ance  has  been  added  thereto  or 
mixed  or  packed  therewith  so  as  to  Increase 
Us  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce  its  quality  or 
si-rength,  or  make  It  appear  better  or  of 
greater  value  than  it  is." 

We  are  advised  by  our  offices  In  Brooklyn 
and  Buffalo,  New  York,  that,  rather  than  sim- 
ply adding  water  to  their  fluid  milk  products, 
fne  Dairylea  Cooperative  was  adjusting  their 
incoming  raw  milk  with  reconstituted  skim 
milk,  (reconstituted  skim  milk  is  made  by 
blending  water  and  nonfat  dry  milk  in  the 
:,ame  proportion  as  that  found  In  ordinary 
skim  milk).  The  use  of  reconstituted  skim 
milk  is  not  permitted  by  either  the  FederaJ 
standards  of  Identity  for  fluid  milk  products 
or  the  Grade  A  Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance." 
Since  most  of  the  States  have  adopted  the 
'Grade  A  Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance"  and 
established  strict  regulations  for  Its  enforce- 
ment, and  since  most  fluid  milk  prodvicts  on 
the  market  do  not  move  In  interstate  com- 
merce, we  have  traditionally  left  the  regula- 
tion of  such  products  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. We  understand  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Dairylea  case  by  the  State  of 
New  York  has  resulted  in  a  fine  of  $150,000 
which  is  substantially  more  than  that  which 
cculd  be  achieved  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Ordi- 
nance Is  to  remove  violative  milk  products 
from  the  market,  it  does  not  speak  to  the 
imposition  of  criminal  penalities.  However, 
we  have  been  advised  that  the  matter  In- 
volving Dairylea  has  beeu  referred  to  the 
New  York  State  Attorney  General  for  con- 
Fideratlon  of  possible  criminal  action  against 
ihLs  firm. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistauce,  please 
let  uo  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBrRT  C.  Wf.therell,  Jr., 
Director,  OJTtce  of  Legislative  Services. 

Washinctok,  D.C, 
September  25,  1974. 
^!r.  Robert  Brandenberc, 
A.'<.\()riafr,  Conimissloner  for  Compliance,  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Rockvillc,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Branoemberg:  Ten  months  ago 
the  Dairylea  Cooperati\e  in  New  York  State 
admitted  adulterating  thousands  of  gallons 
of  milk  and  falsifying  records  to  cover  it  up. 
Since  that  admission,  neither  state  nor  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  have  initiated 
criminal  proceedings  sgalnst  the  Individuals 
responsible. 

Obviously,  those  who  are  hurt  most  by  this 
sort  of  white  collar  crime  are  the  unwitting 
consumers,  who  have  paid  hi^  prices  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  whole  milk.  I  under- 
stand that  while  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
niluisLfatlou  audits  tlie  operation  of  state 
and  local  Inspection  faculties  which  test  for 
baatcrla  and  other  contamination  In  milk, 
uo  test  Is  given  by  the  local  facilities  to 
check  on  the  watering  down  of  milk,  after 
it  has  been  processed. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admhilstratlon  Include  the  watering 
down  of  milk  In  Its  oversight  activities,  and 
would  appreciate  your  rommentfl  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Eovs'ARD  I.  Koch. 
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U.S.  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have 
been  associated  with  recent  efiforts  to  se- 
cuie  an  open  and  careful  examination 
of  the  rationale  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare 
policies.  I  believe  it  is  worthwliile  to 
fpend  just  a  few  minutes  more  offering 
some  additional  comments  for  the  Mem- 
bers with  regard  to  my  specific  concerns. 

As  I  reviewed  the  various  statements 
I  have  made  on  tins  subject,  I  could  not 
discern  any  deliberate  effort  on  my  part 
to  strip  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  any 
chemical  warfare  capabilities  which  they 
ciu-rently  possess.  These  capabilities  are 
as  potent  today,  and  certainly  will  be  for 
the  next  few  years,  as  they  have  been 
during  the  many  years  that  the  Congress 
has  been  providing  all  of  the  funds  de- 
sired by  the  Army  for  constructing  exist- 
ing stockpiles.  In  fact,  none  of  the  Mem- 
bers, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has 
advocated  the  total  destruction  of  these 
stockpiles  before  acceptable  negotiations 
are  completed  at  Geneva.  Instead,  the 
majority  of  the  statements  provided  in 
public  debate  before  the  House,  or  of- 
fered for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers, have  been  quite  conservative  in  my 
opinion — recommending  instead  that  the 
U.S.  Army  delay  the  procurement  of  the 
binary  chemical  agents  for  several  rea- 
sons: First,  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
possible  political  atmosphere  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Protocol;  second,  to 
avoid  placing  the  Congress  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appropriating  fimds  and^thus 
approving  the  procurement  of  s^  new 
weapon  which  has  not  even  been  ilior- 
oughly  evaluated  and  definitely  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense — as  evi- 
denced by  the  statements  from  executive 
agency  witnesses;  and  third,  to  support 
tlie  expressed  opinion  of  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  that  the  initiation  of  procure- 
ment steps  for  production  of  the  binaiy 
mmiition  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  negotiations  at  Geneva.  Periph- 
eral to  these  points,  but  of  equal  interest, 
is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  concern 
expressed  about  the  potential  for  further 
proliferation  of  chemical  weapons  if  such 
a  munition  were  to  be  standardized  by 
the  United  States  and  the  suggestion, 
amply  supported  by  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  and  other  public  witnesses, 
that  the  threat  of  modern  chemical 
weapons  has  moved  from  the  isolated 
b^tlefield  to  the  potential  for  harm  to 
enoi-mous  civlhan  populations. 

That  this  public  concern  is  not  with- 
out basis  can  be  seen  by  an  examination 
of  the  Army  R.D.T.  &  E.  plans  for  other 
binary  weapons  designed  for  wide  area 
attack  including  missiles,  rockets,  and 
aircraft  spray  tanks.  This  aspect  of  the 
problem,  it  seems  to  me,  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  need  for  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Impact  of  U.S.  chemical  war- 
fare policies  on  foreign  affairs  generally. 
I  shotQd  add,  however,  in  all  due  candor, 
that  I  have  had  a  difflcult  time  in  un- 
derstanding the  military  belief  in  the  de- 


terrence value  of  a  chemical  warfare  of- 
fensive capability  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  evidence  that  the  potential  oppo- 
nent held  a  superior  defensive  capability. 
This  leads  me  to  the  next  point  I  would 
like  to  make  and  which  I  believe  war- 
rants further  discussion  at  this  time. 

We  are  again  being  advised,  in  a  re- 
cent article  by  Lt.  Col.  R.  S.  Malooley, 
U.S.  Army,  of  Soviet  interests  and  capa- 
bilities in  chemical  warfaie.  The  argu- 
ments about  Soviet  defense  capabilities 
are  presented  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Malooley  in  a  way  which  might  lead  the 
less  than  knowledgeable  Member  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  suddenly  been  con- 
fronted with  strange  and  new  capabili- 
ties and  that  these  discoveries  must  be 
comitered  with  new  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts. The  article  suggests  that  the  data 
on  Soviet  chenucal  defense  equipment 
captured  during  the  October  1973  Mid- 
East  war  have  changed  significantly  our 
analysis  of  Soviet  intentions  and  capa- 
bilities. I  beUeve  that  the  Members 
should  be  aware  of  certain  basic  facts, 
however,  before  they  ai'e  misled  by  this 
information. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  there  were 
greater  quantities  of  the  various  types 
of  chemical  defense  equipment  captured 
during  the  October  1973  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East— just  as  there  were  greater 
quantities  of  all  other  weapon  systems — 
it  is  very  doubtful  that  U.S.  forces 
learned  anything  really  new  about  the 
charactei-istics  or  quality  of  this  chemi- 
cal equipment  as  a  result  of  this  particu- 
lar engagement.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  the  Soviets  have  provided 
all  of  the  East  European  bloc  counti'ies 
with  extensive  quantities  of  line  items 
of  all  this  chemical  warfare  defensive 
equipment.  It  has  also  been  known  that 
the  Egyptian  forces  had  been  provided 
with  similar  equipment  prior  to  the  Oc- 
tober war.  Such  equipment  certainly 
must  have  been  captm'ed  during  the  6- 
Day  war  in  June  1967  and  would  thus 
have  been  available  for  analj'sis.  Even 
prior  to  1967,  it  was  known  from  articles 
published  in  Egyptian  newspapers,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  provided  CBR  pro- 
tection equipment  to  Egyptian  forces. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowlege,  which  Is 
limited  to  imclasslfled  articles  and  dis- 
cussions, there  has  been  no  public  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  had  pro- 
vided the  Egj-ptians  with  any  capability 
to  lamich  an  offensive  chemical  attack  in 
either  the  6-Day  war  or  the  October  1973 
war.  The  availability  of  protective  equip- 
ment in  Egyptian  hands  thus  would 
logically  lead  to  the  assumption  that 
there  was  concern  that  Israeli  forces 
might  use  chemical  weapons  against  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Again,  I  must  add  that 
neither  do  I  have  any  data  which  would 
indicate  that  the  Israeli  forces  possessed 
the  capability  to  launch  an  offensive  at- 
tack with  chemical  agents.  It  Is  pertinent 
to  note,  however,  that  most  of  the  Soviet 
so-called  chemical  warfare  defensive 
equipment  is  also  used  as  defense  equip- 
ment in  a  nuclear  war  and  there  has  been 
much  public  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  Israeli  forces  might  or  might  not 
have  a  nuclear  capabiHty.  Actually,  as 


noted  somewhat  briefly  in  the  Malooley 
article,  the  Soviets  and  other  Soviet 
equipped  forces  do  train  with  this  de- 
fensive equipment  in  simulated  nuclear 
environments  as  well  as  in  simulated 
chemical  environments.  This  approach 
fits  the  overall  concept  of  the  Soviets  as 
treating  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
warfare  as  "weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion" but  it  also  makes  It  moi-e  difficult 
to  assess  the  significance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  defense  equipment  in  any 
specific  situation. 

A  point  of  primai'j'  interest  in  my  re- 
marks about  the  continuing  Army  em- 
phasis at  this  time  on  Soviet  chemical 
defense  capabilities  is  this.  The  Memr 
bers  of  Congress,  through  their  support 
of  appropriations,  have  been  funding  re- 
search and  development  and  procure- 
ment of  defensive  equipment — as  well  as 
offensive  chemical  weapons — for  more 
than  two  decades  now.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  justifiable  case  can  be  made 
that  the  reason  that  U.S.  forces  do  not 
have  the  defensive  capability  that  is 
estimated  for  Soviet  forces  is  due  to  an 
absence  of  financial  support  or  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  Soviet  capabilities. 

If  v.'e  are  in  an  inferior  defensive  po- 
.sition  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  forces  with 
regard  to  Soviet  or  Soviet  ally  capabili- 
ties, it  is  the  U.S.  Army  which  has  been 
remiss  in  transplanting  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  into  an  accept- 
able front  line  capability  to  defend  in  a 
toxic  environment.  If  the  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  defensive  equipment  is  be- 
ing presented  as  a  sudden  discoveiy  last 
year  of  Soviet  defensive  capabilities,  then 
i  must  insist  that  the  Members  are  being 
seriously  misled.  Such  a  warning  is  a 
poor  reflection  on  either  the  technologi- 
cal capability  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
■sigii,  develop,  test,  and  produce  adequate 
equipment  for  chemical  defense,  v,hlch 
I  seriously  doubt,  or  it  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  estimates  of  the  real  threat  from 
chemical  weapons  as  perceived  by  the 
Intelligence-Chemical  Corps  evaluations 
as  compared  with  the  tactical  forces  com- 
manders concept  of  the  situation.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  of  our  capable  force 
commanders  accepting  a  situation  in 
which  equivalent  or  suj)erior  chemical 
defense  equipment  is  available  and  not 
demanding  and  receiving  entirelj*  ade- 
quate quantities  to  fully  equip  their 
forces  if  they  indeed  perceive  the  threat 
of  chemical  weapons  use  against  their 
forces  as  a  very  real  and  highly  possible 
option  of  an  enemy.  If  instead,  these 
commanders  place  full  credence  in  the 
deterrence  capability  of  offensive  chem- 
icals weapons  in  their  stockpile,  then 
they  are  not  following  the  general  con- 
cept of  being  fully  equipped  defensively 
before  engaging  in  offensive  chemical  op- 
erations; particularly  against  a  force 
which  we  are  told  is  as  well  equipped  de- 
fensively as  Soviet  forces  are  said  to  be. 
This  disparity  between  R.  &  D.  capabihty 
and  the  translation  of  this  capabihty  to 
the  front  Une  forces  is  another  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  this  Issue  war- 
rants a  full  and  careful  examination  by 
the  Congress  before  further  restructuring 
of  offensive  weapons  systems  should  be 
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authorized.  In  any  event,  a  discussion  of 
Soviet  defensive  capability  is  certainly 
not  an  adequate  argument  for  a  switch 
in  chemical  weapons  systems.  The  new 
binary  does  not  overcome  the  Soviet  de- 
fensive capability  about  which  the  Army 
seems  so  concerned. 

One  final  remark  which  I  would  like  to 
offer  also  has  to  do  with  the  article  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Malooley.  This  ar- 
ticle is  couched  in  terms  which  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  discoveries 
are    new — whether    discovered    in    the 
October  1973  engagement  or  the  6-Day 
War  in  1967.  I  ask  the  Members  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  author  s  story  is  the 
same  estimate   and   in  essentially   the 
same  language  which  has  been  used  for 
years  to  support  the  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  chemical  warfare  programs. 
Tlie   very   fine   and   detailed   hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  in  1959,  and  as  summarized 
in  their  House  Report  No.  815,  Augiist  10, 
1959,  contains  language  which  is  quite 
similar  to  the  discussion  presented  in  this 
1974   article.   The   resurrection   of   this 
"threat"  to  world  security  as  posed  by 
the  emphasis  on  Soviet  chemical  defense 
capabilities,  and  as  extended  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  their  intention  to  do  bat- 
tle with  chemical  weapons,  can  only  be 
viewed  at  this  time  as  another  attempt 
to  support  the  procurement  of  the  binary 
weapon.    I   cannot    alone   evaluate    the 
full  implications,  or  the  pros  or  cons,  of 
this  Army  desire.  I  reiterate,  however, 
that:   First,   the   discoveries   about   the 
characteristics  of  Soviet  defense  equip- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  last  year  are 
not  essentially  new  and  do  not  change 
the  basic  estimates  about  Soviet  capabil- 
ities; second,  the  proposals  for  conver- 
sion of  existing  stockpiles  into  new  bi- 
nary munitions  requires  more  intensive 
pubhc  examination  so  that  we  may  make 
informed  decisions;  third,  the  executive 
branch  still  has  not  reported  the  results 
of  their  own  internal  evaluation  of  the 
need  for  the  binary  weapon  although 
during  hearings  we  were  advised  that 
these  results  would  be  available  "in  a 
few  months";  fourth,  the  United  States 
still  has  not  ratified  the  Geneva  protocol, 
primarily   due   to   a   reluctance   of   the 
Army  to  change  its  position  with  regard 
to  herbicides;  fifth,  there  is  still  some 
hope  that  negotiations  at  Geneva  on  a 
new  chemical  warfare  treaty  may  pro- 
duce  terms  acceptable   to   the  United 
States;  and  sixth,  the  recent  action  by 
the  Congress  on  postponement  of  the 
procurement    of    th€    binary    weapon 
should  provide  us  time  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  U.S.  chemical  warfare  policies  if 
we  use  this  time  wisely. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  and  have 
expressed  this  concern  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  should  have  the  best 
available  to  defend  themselves  in  a  toxic 
environment.  I  am  disturbed  that  this 
situation  does  not  currently  exist.  Fur- 
tlier,  we  have  not  jeopardized  the  status 
quo  by  delaying  the  binary  chemical  mu- 
nition because  it  is  the  same  nerve  agent 
which  we  currently  have  in  our  stock- 


piles. We  do  not  give  away  any  techno- 
logical edge  through  this  delay  and  we 
have  provided  significant  levels  of  fund- 
ing support  to  continue  R.D.T  &  E.  on 
this  system.  We  may  encourage  not  only 
arms  control  negotiations  but  also  dis- 
courage other  nations  from  embarking 
on  their  own  production  of  CW  weap- 
ons. We,  as  world  leaders,  have  indicated 
our  willingness  to  take  more  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue  before  committing  more 
resources  to  further  cliemical  weapons 
construction.  This  delay  cannot  be  mis- 
construed as  a  weakness  on  our  part  for 
we  still  retain  our  enormous  stockpiles 
of  nerve  agents  and  munitions. 

We  do  continue  to  reveal  our  defensive 
weaknesses  through  the  continual  em- 
phasis by  the  Army  on  Soviet  capabilities 
in  this  area  when  these  discussions  are 
coupled  with  the  failure  to  provide  our 
forces  with  an  equivalent  or  superior 
defensive  capabihty.  This  latter  factor  is 
not  due  to  congressional  unwillingness  to 
support  the  development  of  defensive 
capabilities.  One  has  only  to  examine 
pa.st  and  current  budgets  to  note  the 
great  expenditures  which  ha\e  alre£Wy 
occurred  in  this  area.  An  appropriate 
question  is:  Why  has  not  the  Army  out- 
fitted its  forces  with  the  defensive 
equipment  whicli  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  in  its  appropriations?  If  th^se 
actions  had  been  completed,  this  dis- 
parity between  United  States  and  Soviet 
defensive  capabilities,  about  which  we 
hear  so  much,  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated long  ago. 


ON   THE  PASSING  OF  JACK   FLYNN 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
brought  the  unfortunate  death  of  Fran- 
cis M.  "Jack"  Flynn,  who  for  27  years 
was  president,  publisher,  and  then  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  New  York 
News.  Mr.  Flynn  was  an  outstanding 
newspaperman,  and  a  vigorous  defender 
of  a  free  press.  He  championed  the 
causes  of  the  common  man  in  his  news- 
paper, and  believed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  press  "should  not  be  pro- 
fits at  the  expense  of  service." 

Jack  Flynn  was  also  a  very  able  busi- 
nessman who  mastered  both  the  finan- 
cial and  editorial  aspects  of  the  newspa- 
per industry.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
News  prospered  as  one  of  New  York's 
leading  newspapers. 

What  will  be  remembered  most  about 
Jack  Flynn  are  his  strong  beliefs  about 
the  independent  nature  of  the  press.  He 
once  said: 

Criticize  the  pres.s,  yes.  Disagree  with  the 
press,  yes.  Improve  the  press,  yes.  Do  any 
and  all  of  these  things  which  free  men  wish 
to  do,  but  never,  never  take  one  step  toward 
regulation  by  government,  by  commission, 
or  other  quasi -governmental   bodies. 

New  York  and  the  national  press 
mourn  tiie  pa.ssing  of  Jack  Flynn.  a  great 
leader  and  journalist. 


ON  HOME  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Studies, 
chaired  by  Representative  Hicks,  has 
just  completed  3  days  of  hearings  on 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  alternatives 
to  nursing  homes.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
was  afforded  tlie  opportunity  to  testif.v. 
These  problems  are  in  great  need  of 
improvement. 

You  may  be  aware  of  recent  reports 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  elsewhere 
calling  our  care  of  the  elderly,  and 
especially  the  elderly  poor,  "a  growing 
scandal. "  I  have  sadly  concluded  that 
these  reports  are  accurate. 

In  a  letter  to  New  York  Governor 
Malcolm  Wilson  on  November  14  of  this 
year,  I  pointed  out  tliat  while  the  level 
of  caie  in  nursing  homes  can  and  should 
be  rai.sed,  most  gerontologists  believe 
that  it  is  better  for  an  older  person  to 
remain  in  a  family  setting.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  trend  in  New  York  City  and 
across  the  country  is  to  expand  rather 
than  decrease  the  number  of  voluntary 
and  proprietary  nursing  homes,  at  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  city's  taxpayers, 
ana-sjiot  to  focus  attention  on  alterna- 
tive methods  of  servicing  the  elderly 
population,  even  though  these  methods 
may  be  cheaper  and  better.  If  current 
plans  for  constructing  nursing  homes  are 
implemented,  New  Yoik  City's  comple- 
ment of  voluntary  and  proprietai-y  nurs- 
ing home  beds  would  rise  by  6,963,  or 
more  than  25  percent.  Moreover,  the 
complement  of  piivately  owned  health- 
related  facilities  would  increase  in  tlie 
city  by  12,390— thereby  tripling  the 
complement. 

At  a  time  when  Inflation  is  eating 
away  mercilessly  at  our  family  budgets, 
this  flooding  of  the  private  nursing  home 
market  will  bear  a  staggering  price  tag 
for  New  York  City  and  the  Nation.  The 
proposed  beds  in  New  York  City  alone, 
if  reimbursed  by  medicaid  at  a  rate  of 
$65  a  day.  will  cost  city  taxpayers  a 
total  of  $106.7  million  a  year  In  city 
taxes,  another  $53.4  million  in  State 
taxes,  and  an  additional  $10.7  million  in 
Federal  taxes.  This  would  mean  that  in 
1975  New  York  City  taxpayers  will  have 
to  provide  $170.8  million  in  medicaid  to 
pay  for  the  patients  occupying  these  new 
beds. 

Current  national  figures  are  equally 
staggering.  The  Library  of  Congress  esti- 
mates that  1  million  elderly  or  handi- 
capped persons  are  in  nursing  homes,  a 
figure  which  excludes  mental  hospitals 
or  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Medicaid  expenditures  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  In  nursing  homes  are 
$2  billion  per  year,  and  the  annual  medi- 
care expenditure  is  $250  to  $300  million. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  situation,  how- 
ever, Is  that  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  beds   may  be   unnecessary.   Twenty 
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home  health  care  agencies,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  counties  of  the 
United  States  have  no  home  health  sei-v- 
ices.  In  addition,  no  funding  for  collat- 
eral services  is  provided  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  version,  yet  such  serv- 
ices as  walking  assistance,  homemaking. 

The  idea  of  home  care  stems  from  the 
well-founded  belief  that  the  elderly  and 
the  chronically  ill  need  homemaking  and 
visiting  nurse  services,  and  only  periodic 
major  medical  attention,  rather  than 
institutional  medical  attention.  Home 
care  would  provide  the  necessary  house- 
keeping services  and  other  daily  neces- 
sities within  the  privacy  and  comfort  of 
the  patient's  own  home.  In  so  doing,  it 
helps  to  ward  off  the  malnutrition  and 
pliysical  decline  that  send  our  elderly 
into  the  impersonal  and  oftentimes  de- 
meaning nursing  home  setting. 

Under  present  medicaid  regulations, 
the  Government  covers  most  of  the  medi- 
cal expenses  incurred  by  an  indigent 
person.  If  the  patient  lives  at  home, 
Government  payments  meet  the  greatest 
part  of  most  medical  services — but  not 
home  care  services.  However,  when  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  nursing  home, 
medicaid  covers  not  only  all  of  these 
medical  expenses  but  also  the  cost  of 
lodging,  meals,  and  custodial  care  nor- 
mally borne  by  the  patient  or  liis  family. 
Tliis  creates  a  powerful  incentive  to 
place  an  aged  or  infirm  person  in  an  in- 
stitution, even  though  better,  and  cer- 
tainly cheaper,  care  might  be  available 
at  home. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point.  An  inten- 
sive home  care  program,  providing  three 
nurse  or  social  worker  visits  a  month,  30 
hours  of  housekeeping  a  week,  and  3 
hours  of  service  from  a  home  health  aide 
per  week  would  cost  a  total  of  $600  a 
month.  A  more  moderate  home  care 
program  would  involve  one  monthly 
nurse  or  social  worker  visit,  5  hours  of 
housekeeping  a  week  and  4  hours  of  home 
health  aide  sei-vice  per  week;  the  cost 
for  these  services  would  total  $200  a 
month.  A  minimal  level  of  home  care, 
involving  3  hours  of  housekeeping  a 
week,  one  monthly  nurse  or  social  work- 
er visit  and  a  food  service  program  would 
cost  $130  a  month.  Yet  any  of  these 
home  care  programs  would  cost  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  $2,000  it  now  takes  to 
place  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home  for  a 
period  of  1  month. 

I  believe  that  this  is  wrong  not  only 
In  terms  of  expense  but  also  in  the  emo- 
tional cost  to  the  patient  and  his  family. 
New  approaches  are  needed  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing proposals,  which  I  am  currently 
developing  into  legislation  and  intend 
to  introduce  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks : 

First.  Home  health  care  for  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped,  to  be  covered 
by  medicaid  and  medicare  and  to  in- 
clude homemaking  services,  such  as 
cleaning  and  shopping,  and  to  provide 
assistance  in  accompanying  the  elderly 
in  walks  outdoors.  Such  walks  might  be 
1  or  2  hours  a  day.  2  or  3  days  a  week. 
While  the  Senate  version  of  the  Health 
Services  Act,  now  in  conference,  would 
appropriate  $78  million  in  funding  over 


the  next  4  years  for  the  development  of 
thousand  new  nursing  and  health-related 
facilities  are  being  built  In  New  York 
City,  and  many  thousands  more  through- 
out the  Nation,  despite  the  existence 
of  a  far  more  effective,  humane,  and 
ultimately  less  expensive  health  care  fa- 
cility for  the  aged — home  care, 
and  shopping  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween an  elderly  person's  ability  to  live 
at  home  and  the  need  to  be  in  a  nursing 
home.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Health  Services  Act  will  be  accepted 
but  that  additional  legislation  will  also 
be  enacted  providing  these  collateral 
seivices. 

Second.  Visiting  nurse  services  as  re- 
quired, which  are  less  costly  and  more 
appropriate  in  many  cases  than  the 
services  of  physicians,  or  surely  institu- 
tionalization. 

Third.  Federal  payment  of  home  rent 
for  an  elderly  person  whose  physician 
confirms  would  otherwise  require  nursing 
home  care.  The  need  for  this  service 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  verifica- 
tion procedures  as  now  used  for  medicaid 
payments  covering  current  nursing  home 
care.  The  rent  paid  would  be  the  fraction 
of  the  total  household  represented  by  tlie 
elderly  person  or  persons  involved.  A  rent 
ceiling  would  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  conform  with  those  in  current 
federally  assisted  housing. 

Fourth.  Expanded  Federal  funding  for 
congregate  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  In  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  markup,  I  placed 
a  provision  into  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  now  public 
law,  pronding  an  additional  $10,000,000 
from  HUD  appropriations  for  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  elderly,  tlie  handi- 
capped— including  the  mentally  re- 
tarded— the  displaced,  single  individuals, 
broken  families,  and  large  households. 
Such  projects  will  provide  an  alternative 
to  institutional  care,  but  only  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  for  a  very  hmited  num- 
ber and  for  a  broader  group  than  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  Since  1  million 
persons  are  currently  in  nursing  homes, 
these  funds  are  obviously  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  should  be  greatly  increased. 

While  these  proposals  call  for  addi- 
tional fimding,  the  gain  both  to  the  pa- 
tients and  our  economy  will  be  great  in 
the  long  term.  The  Senate  report  on  the 
Health  Services  Act,  Senate  Report  93- 
1137;  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Sciences,  Annals,  Sep- 
tember 1974;  the  Comptroller  General's 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  Home  Health 
Care  Benefits.  July  9,  1974,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Com- 
mittee Print:  "Alternatives  to  Nursing 
Home  Care,"  October  1971,  are  in  accord 
in  pointing  out  that  there  are  significant 
cost  benefits  in  home  health  care.  The 
Health  Services  Research  Center  in 
Portland,  Oreg..  reported  the  following 
average  comparative  daily  costs:  $5.26 — 
not  including  rent — for  home  health 
care.  $39.08  for  an  extended  care  facil- 
ity, and  $72.62  for  a  hospital  for  similar 
patients. 

Extended  home  health  care  and  re- 
lated services  are  more  satislyirg  for 


the  individuals  involved  and  less  expen- 
sive for  the  Government.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  pass  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  provide  alternatives  to  nursing 
homes. 

The  adoption  of  these  proposals  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  better 
care  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  in 
their  declining  years  and,  at  the  same 
time,  save  an  enormous  amount  of 
money. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  that  several  of 
the  ideas  contained  in  my  statement  and 
the  letter  to  Governor  Wilson  were  pro- 
vided by  Martyn  Hochbaum  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Nelson 
Ciuikshank  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  and  Richard  Morris,  an 
expert  in  the  field. 


TRADE  BILL  IS  PRIORITY  ITEM 

I  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  final  passage 
of  the  1974  trade  bill  is  a  priority  item 
for  this  Congress.  As  the  domestic  and 
international  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  it  becomes  even 
more  important.  I  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Greenville, 
S.C.  Ne\'s. 

Trade  Bill  Is  Priority  Item 

The  agreement  finally  reached  between 
Congress  and  the  Ford  administration  on  the 
issue  of  Soviet  emigration  policy  should, 
break  the  logjam  that  has  prevented  pas- 
sage of  the  economically  essential  foreign 
trade  bill  for  more  than  a  year. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  ap- 
parently has  convinced  Sen.  Henry  Jackson 
and  other  congressional  critics  that  the  So- 
viet Union  now  is  willing  to  provide  more 
exit  visas  to  its  citizens  who  want  to  emi- 
grate. Thus  the  threat  of  amendments  to 
the  bill  that  would  sharply  restrict  trade 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  to  have  been  removed. 

Congress  should,  however.  Include  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  cancel  any  trade  agreements  if  the 
Russians  fail  to  live  up  to  their  promises. 
Experience  has  proven  the  necessity  of  such 
authority. 

The  trade  legislation  has  the  potential  to 
improve  the  American  trade  position  not 
Just  with  the  Soviets  but,  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, with  our  major  trading  partners 
such  as  Japan.  Canada  and  the  European 
community.  A  wholesale  reform  of  American 
trading  policies  covild  not  come  at  a  better 
time. 

The  quadrupling  in  the  past  year  of  for- 
eign crude  oil  prices  paid  by  the  United 
States  has  played  havoc  with  our  trade  bal- 
ance. The  $2.4  billion  deficit  reported  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1974  could  make  this 
the  second  worst  trade  year  iu  the  nation's 
history. 

To  prevent  mounting  deficits  that  in  time 
could  wreck  the  American  economy,  every 
avenue  must  be  explored  for  keeping  U.S. 
exports  in  line  with  Imports. 

The  President  now  lacks  the  a\;thorlty  to 
deal  realistically  with  situations  where  other 
nations  export  goods  In  large  volume  to  this 
coimtry  but  restrict  Importation  of  Ameri- 
can made  goods.  The  proposed  trade  meas- 
ure will  allow  the  Pi-esident  to  raise — or 
lower — tariffs  or  other  trade  barriers  to 
match  parallel  policies  of  other  nations  or 
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to  control  deficits  In  this  country's  trade 
balances. 

The  bill's  provisions  for  encouraging  tJ.B.- 
Sovlet  trade  can  prove  important  In  r«duc- 
ing  our  trade  deficit,  provided  the  bill  con- 
tains some  muscle  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
stick  to  their  agreements. 

In  giving  In  to  the  Jackson  demands  on 
their  emigration  policies,  the  Russians  Indi- 
cate a  determination  to  find  more  avenues 
for  trade  with  this  country.  Presently,  the 
Soviet  Union  takes  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
all  U.S.  exports,  and  Soviet  sales  to  the 
United  States  barely  exceed  $200  million 
annually. 

By  ending  high  tariffs  on  most  Russian 
exports,  the  trade  bill  provides  the  machin- 
ery for  substantially  enhancing  trade  in 
both  directions.  As  the  Soviet  trade  minister 
recently  commented.  "If  we  sell  more  to  the 
United  States,  then  we  will  buy  more  from 
the  United  States." 

The  trade  bill  is  important.  Now  that  the 
emigration  issue  has  been  settled,  Congre.ss 
shoiUd  make  the  measi-re  Its  first  order  of 
business  when  it  return.-,  to  work  after  the 
election  recess. 


November  21,  19 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN 
MILLS  CONCERNING  THE  TAX 
BILL  REPORTED  BY  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  AND 
THE  RULE  TO  BE  REQUESTED 
WITH  REFERENCE  THERETO 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  hi  the  Reccpd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  announce  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues  in  tlie  House  certain  decisions 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  concerning  the  tax  bill  which 
we  have  just  today  ordered  favorably 
reported  to  the  House,  and  decisions 
which  the  committee  made  as  to  the 
type  of  rule  which  I  am  instructed  by 
the  committee  to  seek  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  am  making  this  an- 
nouncement so  as  to  be  In  full  com- 
pliance with  rule  17  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  by  putting  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  notice  as  to  these  matters. 

First,  I  am  attaching  a  vei-y  brief  over- 
all summary  of  the  principal  provisions 
which  are  Included  in  H.R.  17488.  which 
the  committee  has  today  ordered  favor- 
ably reported. 

Second,  I  am  announcing  that  tlie 
committee  has  instructed  me,  as  chair- 
man, to  seek  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  modified  closed  rule  which  will 
have  the  following  effect:  tlie  usual  type 
dosed  rule,  but  providing  that  any 
Member  who  so  desires  can  move  to 
strike  that  portion  of  the  bill  which  re- 
duces tlie  depletion  rate  on  oil  from  22 
percent  to  15  percent  for  calendar  year 
1374:  providing  for  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided;  providing 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order  relative 
to  compliance  v.ith  the  Ramseyer  rule- 
and  providing  for  the  usual  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  intention  to 
file  the  report  on  this  bill  not  later  than 
midnight  Tuesday,  November  26,  and 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  hear  us  not  later  than  Tuesday 
December  3,  and  that  the  leadership  will 
."Schedule  the  bill  not  later  than  Wednes- 
day. December  4.  if  a  ixile  is  granted. 


Copies  of  the  printed  bill  will  be  avail- 
able tomorrow.  A  copy  of  the  clean  draft 
of  the  bin  as  introduced  Is  available  for 
examination  In  the  main  office  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  room 
1102.  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
There  follows  a  brief  overall  statement 
of  the  contents  of  the  bill: 

ScMMAar  OP  H.R.  17488.  the  Energy  Tax 

AND  Individ  UAL  Relief  Act  of  1974 
Title  I  of  this  bill  Imposes  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  effective  for  1974  and  the  next  four 
years.  Tliis  tax  is  phased  out  over  this  five- 
year  period,  and  investment*  In  energy-re- 
lated production  may  offset  the  tax,  except 
to  the  extent  of  half  of  the  production  in 
1974  above  the  level  of  3,000  barrels  a  day. 
Percentage  depletion  is  reduced  by  the  bill 
for  domestic  oil  and  unregulated  gas  (not 
subject  to  a  long-term  fixed  contract)  from 
22  percent  to  15  percent  for  1974  and  to  zero 
for  1975  and  subsequent  years.  Cost  deple- 
tion, however,  will  still  be  available. 

In  addition,  changes  are  also  made  with 
respect  to  foreign  oU  and  gas  production. 
Percentage  depletion  for  foreign  oil  and  gas 
is  repealed  for  1974  and  subsequent  years. 
The  foreign  tax  credit  which  may  be  claimed 
in  the  case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction 
income  is  limited  to  52.8  percent  (10  percent 
above  the  domestic  rate  of  48  percent)  Fi- 
nally, DISC  tax  deferral  benefits  are  denied 
for  1974  and  subsequent  years  with  respect 
to  energy  produced  In  the  United  States  and 
sold  abroad. 

Title  U  deals  primarily  with  IndividuaJ 
income  taxes.  For  1975  and  subsequent  yeais, 
it  raises  the  low  Income  allowance  for  single 
people  from  $1,300  to  $1,600  and  for  married 
couples  from  $1,300  to  $1,900.  The  personal 
exemptions  are  in  addition  to  this.  Also,  the 
maximum  percentage  standard  deduction  Is 
raised  from  15  percent  to  16  percent,  and  the 
maximum  dollar  limitation  on  the  standard 
deduction  Is  raised  from  $2,000  to  $2,300. 
Changes  are  made  In  the  withholding  tables 
to  reflect  these  decreases  in  Individual  taxes 
e.Tectlve  March  1.  1975.  The  bill  also  provides 
a  three-year  carryback  of  capital  losses  for 
Individuals. 

Also  included  in  "ntle  11  are  provisions  re- 
luting  to  the  investment  credit  lor  public 
utilities.  Electric  companies,  local  gas  dis- 
tribuUon  companies,  and  telephone  compa- 
nies will  have  the  m vestment  credit  which 
they  may  claim  increased  from  4  percent  to 
the  generally  avaUable  7  percent.  For  tele- 
phone companies  the  Increase  is  to  5  percent 
from  August  2,  1974  through  1975,  to  6  per- 
cent in  1976,  and  7  percent  in  1977  and  sub- 
sequent years.  For  the  other  utUlties,  the 
Increase  to  7  percent  occurs  with  respect  to 
Investment  after  August  2,  1974.  For  all  of 
these  utilities  referred  to  here,  the  provi- 
sion of  present  law  which  limlt.s  the  credit 
which  may  be  taken  to  50  percent  of  Income 
above  the  first  $25,000  is  inci-eased  to  75  per- 
cent for  1974  and  1975  and  decrea.ses  6  per- 
centage points  a  year  thereafter  until  in 
1990,  the  50  percent  limitation  Is  restored 

Other  lesser  changes  included  in  "ntle  n 
provide  for  a  one-year  extension  of  a  series 
of  existing  provisions  relating  to  five-year 
amortization,  a  provision  providing  for  the 
deduction  of  accrued  vacation  pay  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  provision  that  the  bo- 
called  cla;?8  life  system  is  not  to  apply  to  real 
property,  certain  revisions  In  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  real  estate  investment  trusts,  modi- 
flcallon  of  the  tax  treatment  cf  political  or- 
ganizations, and  an  Increase  in  interest  to 
be  charged  on  deficiencies  and  refunds  of 
taxes  from  6  percent  to  9  percent. 

Title  ni  deals  with  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  income.  The  exclusion  for  Inccme 
er.rned  abroad  Is  phased  out  over  the  threp 
years  1975  through  1977.  In  addition,  tighten- 
ing amendments  ire  made  with  respect  t<i 
foreltjn  trusts  and  excLse  taxes  rcliitlng  to 
traiLsfer',  of  proprrty  to  foreign  j.ersoas. 
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A  series  of  amendments  are  also  made  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  controUed  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders.  Here  the  so- 
called  minimum  distribution  excej-tlcn  is 
repealed,  sales  income  from  fo-olgn  manu- 
facturing is  excluded  from  the  foreign  base 
company  sales  Income  provision  of  present 
law,  the  exception  from  ciu-rent  taxation  of 
Subpart  F  income  for  reinvastment  In  less 
developed  countries  is  repealed,  investments 
in  United  States  property  Is  permitted  In 
certain  cases  by  United  States  corporations 
v/lthout  dividend  consequences,  the  exclu- 
sion from  earnings  and  profits  of  less  de- 
veloped country  corporations  for  purposes 
of  dividend  tax  consequences  is  repealed 
and  shipping  profits  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  are  to  be  taxed  currently  unless 
they  are  reinvested  In  shipping  cperatiors. 

In  addition,  DISC  deferral  benefits  are 
denied  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products 
and  natural  resources.  Also,  the  President  Is 
given  authority  to  terminate  the  rpplicatlon 
of  the  DISC  tax  deferral  provisions  m  con- 
nection with  trade  agreements  in  order  to 
reduce  barriers  to  International  trade. 

Other  foreign  income  modifications  are  also 
made.  The  foreign  tax  credit  la  to  be  dcte.-- 
mlned  only  on  an  "overall"  and  not  on  a 
"per  country"  basis  and  foreign  losses  offset 
against  United  States  income  are  to  be  re- 
captured from  subsequent  foreign  earnings. 
In  addition,  dividends  from  less  developed 
country  corporations  are  to  be  "grossed  up" 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  foreign  tax 
credit  available.  Capital  gains  also  are  to  be 
Included  In  the  foreign  tax  credit  base  cnly 
if  taxable  in  the  foreign  country. 

Other  modifications  provide  that  portfolio 
debt  investments  m  the  United  States  of  non- 
resident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations  in 
the  case  of  earnings  on  such  Investments  aie 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  generally  applicable 
30  percent  tax,  withheld  at  source.  Modifica- 
tions are  also  made  with  re-spect  to  section 
367  and  the  treatment  of  certain  mutual  in- 
surance companies  operating  abroad. 

Finally,  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade 
Corporation  trade  provisions  of  present  law 
are  to  be  phased  out  over  a  four-year  period 
from  1975  through  1978,  and  the  tax  tre&t- 
ment  of  corporations  conducting  business  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  possessions  of  the  UuHed 
States  Is  to  be  modified  so  as  to  not  rt quire 
the  retention  of  the  funds  abroad  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  the  exclusion  from  United 
States  tax. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  provisions"  will 
either  raise  revenue  in  each  of  th«  years 
ahead  or  at  least  represent  a  balance  of  in- 
creases and  reductions  for  these  years. 


PUSKOUTS:    NEW  OUTCASTS  FROM 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


(Mrs.  CHISHOLM  asked  and  was 
tiven  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extiareous  matter.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  In- 
creasingly serious  problem  in  our  Na- 
tion's public  schools  Is  the  use  of  arbi- 
trary and  unfau-  disciplinary  procedm-es 
by  often  insensitive  school  officials.  Black 
and  other  minority  students  are  most 
often  victimized,  and  their  so-called 
crimes  may  be  nothing  more  tha:i 
talking  in  class,  loitering,  Impolite  lan- 
guage, or  littering.  The  punishment  for 
these  minor  offenses  is  all  too  often 
either  su.spension  or  exoulsion,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  these  disciplinary 
tools  has  created  a  new  category  of  out- 
casts from  the  public  schools:  the  push- 
out.  V 

PushouLs  ai^  not  dropouts,  they  are 
kids  who  are  behig  uiifairly  and  unneces- 
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sarily  deprived  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity by  school  officials  who  are  unpre- 
pared for — and  often  hostile  to — school 
desegregation. 

The  problem  of  pushouts  was  given 
national  attention  at  hearings  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities of  which  I  am  a  member.  Re- 
cently, national  attention  was  again 
brought  to  bear  on  this  serious  problem 
on  "Pushouts:  New  Outcasts  From  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  a  1-hour  radio  program 
produced  by  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Leadership  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.  The  program,  part  of 
the  "Options  on  Education"  series,  was 
broadcast  over  National  Public  Radio's 
175  affiliated  stations. 

Because  the  problem  of  pushouts  is 
one  wliich  deserves  our  most  serious  at- 
tention, I  insert  the  transcript  of  "Push- 
outs: New  Outcasts  From  Public  Schools" 
in  the  Record  : 

"Pushouts:    New    Outcasts    From    Public 
School" 

KEY 

S:  Student 

M.  Moderator 

(In  order  of  appearance) 

PH:  Peter  Holmes,  Director,  Office  for  CivU 
Rights,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

JJ:  John  Jordan,  Attorney,  Dallas,  Texas 

NE:  Nolan  Estes,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dallas,  Texas 

NJ :  Mrs.  Nancy  Judy,  Dallas  School  Board 

EC:  Dr.  Emmett  Conrad,  Dallas  School 
Board 

HM:  M.  Hayes  Mlzell,  Director,  South 
Carolina  Community  Relations  Program, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 

LH:  Leon  Hall,  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil, Atlanta,  Georgia 

BL:  Brian  Landsberg,  former  clilef  prose- 
cutor for  education  cases,  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision, U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

LC:  Lemiie  Conway,  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial 

M.  From  National  Public  Radio  hi  Wash- 
ington this  is  "Options  on  Education." 

S.  My  high  school  was  desegregated  in 
1971.  Some  of  the  black  students  were 
branded  as  Black  Militants  and  trouble- 
makers by  the  White  Administration.  There 
was  even  what  was  known  as  the  Black  List 
on  which  many  of  these  students  names  ap- 
peared. These  students  In  many  cases  were 
bullied  by  the  White  Administration.  These 
were  students  fighting  for  their  rights.  Many 
blacks  were  suspended  or  expelled  for  such 
things  as  chewing  gum  in  class,  waving  to 
someone  outside  the  classroom,  being  sus- 
pected of  fighting,  being  suspected  of  burn- 
ing a  poster  and  suppo.sed  InsubordUiation. 
After  being  bullied  and  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled so  many  times  some  of  these  students 
left  school,  never  to  retvirn. 

M.  Many  of  these  students  now  show  up 
In  the  statistics  as  drop  outs,  expulsions  or 
suspensions.  Several  years  from  now  the 
non-graduate  may  show  up  on  welfare  roles. 
In  tinemployment  ofiBces,  or  in  Jail.  But  it 
may  be  that  a  new  classification — not  drop 
outs,  not  expulsions  not  extended  suspen- 
sions— Is  required  to  adequately  describe 
these  students.  Such  students  are  often  re- 
ferred as  "pushouts,"  victims  of  discrimi- 
natory discipline  procedures  In  public 
schools.  Pushouts  first  cnme  into  view  with 
the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council.  The  book  Is  called  The  Stu- 
dent Piishout:  Victim  of  Conti7iued  Resist- 
ance to  Desegregation.  On  this  program  we 
will  try  to  find  out  whether  a  pushout  prob- 
lem exists,  how  severe  it  might  be.  and  what 


Is  being  done  about  it.  I  asked  Peter  Holmes, 
Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Just  how  severe  the  pushout  problem  Is. 

PH.  John,  to  be  quite  frank  we  don't  know 
how  severe  the  pushout  problem  Is  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  We  have  in  the  last  several  years 
at  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  been 
collecting  statistical  information  regarding 
subjective  determinations  based  upon  race 
that  enter  into  disciplinary  actions  that  re- 
sult In  the  pushing  out  of  students  from 
schools.  The  figures  Indicate  that  the  per- 
centage of  minorities  subject  to  disciplinary 
action,  suspensions  or  expulsions,  exceed 
their  percentages  in  school  systems.  Now 
that's  statistical  Information,  raising  a  red 
flag. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  red  flags  Holmes 
mentioned.  These  statistics  come  from 
Holmes'  own  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  They  are 
school  enrollment  figures  from  the  previous. 
year 

|ln  percent] 
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Black 
enrollment 


Black 
suspension 


Mobile «.0 

Indianapolis 41.4 

Pittsburgh 42.4 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md 28. 0 

Boston 31.  i 

Dade  County,  Fla 26.0 


64.0 
60.3 
60.0 
43.0 
47.0 
53.0 


Not  every  suspended  student  Is  being 
pushed  out,  of  course.  These  numbers  are  not 
to  be  considered  a  one  to  one  documentation 
of  the  pushout  phenomenon.  You  will  hear 
Leon  Hall  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
argue  that  suspension  Is  bemg  used  as  a 
weapon  to  resist  school  desegregation.  Brian 
Landsberg  of  the  Justice  Department  raises 
the  possibility  that  the  disproportionate  sus- 
pension statistics  may  actually  reflect  be- 
havior. In  one  school  district  the  school  su- 
perintendent testified  in  open  coui-t  that 
institutional  racism  was  the  reason  for  the 
disproportion.  That  school  district  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  The  Superintendent  Dr.  Nolan  Estes, 
.  .  .  Dallas  has  150,000  students,  49.4To  of 
whom  are  black.  68.5'.c  of  those  suspended  are 
black.  In  the  previous  year  89'/p  of  the  stu- 
dents were  black  and  60.5%  of  those  sus- 
pended were  black.  That  disproportion  led 
to  a  lawsuit  in  1972  which  I  discussed  with 
John  Jordan,  one  of  the  two  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff,  a  black  student  who  had  been 
suspended. 

JJ.  Well,  the  specific  incident  that  led  to 
a  filing  of  the  suit  was  a  fight  that  occurred 
between  a  black  student  and  a  white  student 
at  a  recently  desegregated  Junior  high  school. 
The  fight,  at  least  In  our  version  of  it,  was 
started  by  the  white  student,  yet  both  stu- 
dents were  suspended.  We  felt  that  the  im- 
mediate Incident  raised  first  a  question  of 
procedural  fairness  and  secondly  raised  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  was  part  of  a 
pattern,  which  we  felt  at  that  time  was 
emerging  in  the  recently  desegregated  Dallas 
system  in  that  the  black  student  was  receiv- 
ing harsher  discipline  and  more  frequent 
discipline  than  the  white  student.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  real  statistics.  We  only  had 
the  numerous  client  complaints  that  were 
coming  In. 

M.  Then  the  suit  was  a  class  action  law- 
suit? 

JJ.  Yes,  we  filed  a  class  action  lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  a  class  of  black  students  who  were 
defined  as  those  black  students  attending 
recently  desegregated  schools.  We  found  that 
while  at  all  levels  for  the  1972-73  school  year 
the  Dallas  school  system  was  38*;;  black  or 
roughly  39',,  black,  black  students  accounted 
for  GO''/,   of  tlie  suspensions. 

M.  Wliat  did  the  Judge  ri.'e  on  the  case. 
Mr.  Jordan? 


JJ.  The  Judge  found  that  the  statistics 
evidence  racial  discrimination,  that  this  dis- 
proportionate figure  definitely  was  the  result 
of  institutional  racism,  and  that  the  school 
system  was  going  to  have  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  remedy  this  problem. 

M.  Is  that  an  unprecedented  decision? 

JJ.  Yes,  this  is  essentially  a  problem  which 
was  begun  to  be  detected  in  the  last  4  or  5 
years.  It  was  only  this  spring  that  an  initial 
study  was  released  in  the  student  pushout 
book,  which  was  released  through  the  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial.  It  essentially  fovind 
that  in  school  systems  that  are  under  de- 
segregation orders  or  have  recently  at- 
tempted desegregation  there  seems  to  be  -i 
dramatic  rise  In  the  suspension  of  black 
students.  This  problem  has  been  raised  in 
litigation  to  my  knowledge  only  once  that 
had  gone  to  any  kind  of  court  hearing,  prior 
to  our  case.  In  that  particular  case  the  court 
chose  not  to  deal  with  the  issue,  so  this  was 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
court  has  dealt  squarely  with  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  this  rise  in  black  suspensions 
constitutes  racial  discrimination. 

Now,  I  am  not  certain  that  a  lot  of  peopl? 
understand  what  they  are  saymg  when  they 
say  this,  so  let  me  sit  back  and  explain  it. 
Our  expert  witnesses  testified  that  when 
you  see  this  rise  in  black  suspensions 
in  a  desegregated  situation,  that  you  are 
seeing  one  of  two  things.  Either  you  are 
seeing  perception  and  bias  against  black 
stvidents  which  is  clearly  race  discrimi- 
nation, or  you  are  seeing  a  rise  In  suspend- 
able  conduct  on  behalf  of  black  students 
which  is  a  reaction  of  a  black  student  to  :* 
hostUe  environment.  Either  way  It  is  the  af- 
firmative duty  of  the  school  system  to  solve 
this  problem,  because  this  kid  is  having 
trouble  enough  dealing  with  the  system,  so 
he's  really  not  in  a  position  to  adjust,  so  the 
system  has  got  to. 

M.  What  do  you  anticipate  Dallas  will  do 
to  end  its  problem  of  institutional  racism 
or  of  pushouts,  whatever  you  want  to  define 
tlie  problem  as? 

JJ.  Well,  one  of  our  expert  witnesses  laid 
out  the  principles  and  the  court  officially 
ordered  them  to  look  at  what  he  said  and 
to  attempt  to  tailor  a  program  based  on  his 
principles  for  the  Dallas  school  system.  First, 
he  said  that  Dallas  needs  institutional  and 
structural  changes.  Secondly,  they  need 
training  of  teachers  and  counselors.  Thirdly, 
they  must  train  students  to  deal  with  tlie 
racist  system  and  fourth,  they  must  alter  or 
attempt  to  alter  the  community  environmen- 
tal pressures  there  on  the  system.  Now  to  go 
back  to  these  things,  institutional  and  struc- 
tural changes  of  course  mean  not  only  to 
review  all  your  rules  and  procedures  and 
methods  of  handling  things  to  be  certain 
they  are  not  biased  against  whatever  group 
you  are  attempting  to  solve  a  problem  with 
but  also  to  add  positive  checks  In  terms  ot 
making  a  positive  evaluation  of  a  principal's 
ability  to  deal  with  members  of  another 
race.  In  other  words,  not  only  Is  he  a  good 
principal  In  terms  of  whether  he  keeps  his 
school  operating  correctly,  but  to  look  at 
specifically  how  he  is  handling  the  race 
problem  at  his  school.  How  Is  he  dealing  with 
suspendable  conduct  on  behalf  of  black  stu- 
dents? Make  this  a  portion  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered in  promotion  and  in  salary  raises  and 
In  other  things.  In  other  words,  be  an  af- 
firmative part  of  the  job.  Now  training  Is 
an  area  which  is  extremely  important.  In 
that  there  must  be  an  effort  to  reach  teach- 
ers, to  make  teachers  understand  tliat  they 
have  racist  attitudes,  which  U  something 
Dr.  Estss  said  on  the  stand.  He  said  "I,  be- 
cause of  my  background  and  training  am  a 
white  racist."  In  other  words,  these  attitudes 
are  prevalent  In  all  of  us  simply  because 
we  were  raised  that  way.  We  were  raised  In 
a  system.  And  the  Dallas  school  system  up 
unti; — hopefully     their     affirmative     p.ction 
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problem  will  deal  with  this  now — In  the  past 
dealt  with  these  attitudes  voluntarily,  and 
there  haven't  been  very  many  teachws  that 
have  come  forward  and  have  said  "I'm  a 
racist"  because  that  Is  hard  to  say,  and  sec- 
ondly It  Immediately  makes  you  suspect  In 
the  eyes  of  all  these  other  people  11  you  come 
forward  and  say  "I'm  a  racist."  So  there 
was  no  rush  to  deal  with  these  attitudes. 
Now  the  third  step  Is  of  course  that  you 
can't  solve  these  problems  overnight  so  you 
must  also  deal  with  your  black  students  and 
tell  them  what  to  expect  lu  the  system  and 
how  to  deal  with  It,  so  that  Instead  of  en- 
gaging in  suspeudable  conduct  when  faced 
with  Institutional  racism  he  learns  to  deal 
within  the  system;  he  learns  how  to  make 
himself  effective,  tliough  of  course  you  have 
to  give  him  methods  to  become  effective  in 
dealing  with  It.  And  then  lastly  you've  got 
to  get  any  institution  which  is  attempting 
to  solve  its  own  internal  problems  to  deal 
with  the  pressures  on  It  from  its  community 
and  environment. 

M.  In  the  middle  of  the  situation  Is  Dallas 
superintendent  Nolan  Estes.  I  asked  Dr.  Estes 
If  a  disproportionate  number  of  black  stu- 
dents were  being  suspended  from  Dallas 
schools. 

NE.  Yes,  there's  ample  evidence  to  lndicat<» 
that  It  Is  disproportionate. 
M.  Why  Is  that  happening  In  Dallas? 
NE.  Well  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
and  we've  listed  these  for  the  court.  Socio- 
economic background,  achievement  motiva- 
tion, health,  educational  level  of  parents,  a 
number  of  different  reasons  Including  in- 
stitutional racism. 

M.  What  do  you  mean  by  InstltutlonAl 
racism? 

NE.  We  mean  any  policy,  procedure  or 
practice  which  subordinates  an  individual  or 
a  group  because  of  his  race  or  in  the  case  of 
institutions  discrimination  that  subordinates 
any  Uidlvidual  or  bis  group  because  of  his 
age,  sex,  race. 

M.  Dallas  has  policies  and  procedures  then 
that  are  In  effect  racist,  Ls  that  what  you  are 
saying? 

NE.  No,  that's  not  what  I  said.  I  said  lubti- 
tutioual  racism,  and  there's  a  difference  be- 
tween Institutional  racism  and  Individual 
racism. 

M.  But  policies  are  made  by  people  and  not 
by  institutions? 

NE.  No,  you  see.  individual  racism  as  we 
define  It  is  an  overt  act.  These  are  observable 
phenomena  that  occur:  violence,  things  that 
jou  watch  on  television.  That's  bidividual 
overt  acts  which  represent  bias,  prejudice  and 
racism.  On  the  other  hand,  that's  to  be  dls- 
tiiigulslied  from  Institutional  racism,  which 
is  more  covert.  It's  more  subtle;  It's  uncon- 
scious; It's  unintentional,  but  nonetheless  it 
has  the  same  Impact  on  the  outcome.  For 
many  years  in  the  state  of  Texas  we  had  a 
state  law  that  said  Spanish  could  not  be  used 
as  a  medium  of  Instruction,  and  many  school 
districts  interpreted  that  to  mean  that  Span- 
ish could  not  be  spoken  lu  school  or  on  the 
school  campus.  Now  I  would  sxibmlt  to  you 
that  that's  the  rankest  form  of  Institutional 
discrimination  or  institutional  racism.  As  a 
result  of  that,  many  of  our  Mexican-Ameri- 
can students  were  short-changed,  their  fu- 
tures have  been  sabotaged,  and  to  answer 
the  question  what  are  we  doing,  well,  we're 
spending  over  a  mUUon  dollars  on  a  bilingual 
program  designed  to  help  these  young  people 
who  come  Into  our  schools  where  there  Ls  a 
language  other  than  English  used  In  the 
home. 

M.  The  Institutional  racism,  at  least  m 
the  court  case  we're  talking  about  right  now, 
has  apparently  manifested  itself  in  a  high 
number  of  suspeu.s>ous  and  expulsions,  par- 
ticularly faJling  on  blacks  and  other  mUiorl- 
ties.  Just  how  severe  Is  that  problem,  aiid  is 
it  likely  to  continue? 


NE.  Well,  number  one.  I  ought  to  point  out 
that  the  percentage  of  minorities  suspended 
lu  Dallas  is  not  any  greater  than  In  any  of 
the  other  major  school  districts  in  the  south. 
M.  Perhaps  even  In  the  nation. 
NE.  And  In  the  nation.  That's  exactly  right. 
For  Instance,  I  read  In  the  paper  this  last 
week  that  Ft.  Worth,  our  sister  city,  81%  of 
the  suspensions  were  minority  and  they  only 
have  about  30 'i  minority  in  the  school  dis- 
trict, so  there's  obvious  problems  there.  If 
you  read  the  percentages  from  Atlanta,  from 
New  Orleans,  from  Little  Rock,  from  Detroit, 
Boston,  there's  obvious  disproportionate 
numbers. 

M.  If  we  can  generalize  that  in  mjiny  case3 
repeated  .suspension  does  not  work  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary tool,  what  alternatives  are  avail- 
able to  the  school  in  the  case  ol  se^cre  dis- 
cipline problems? 

NE.  Now  you're  petting  to  the  real  crux  of 
the  matter.  We  need  to  take  a  new  look  at 
what  discipline  Is  and  how  discipline  is 
learned,  and  based  on  that  we  need  to  deter- 
mine whether  suspension  will  really  accom- 
plish what  we  hope  it  will,  or  if  corporal 
punishment  accomplishes  what  we  hope  it 
will.  Now  the  school  needs  a  number  of  alter- 
native programs  and  approaches.  We  need 
alternative  schools  outside  the  school  for  the 
student,  and  that  of  course,  Is  the  direction 
in  which  we're  moving.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it's  cheaper  for  our  society  to  educate  these 
children,  than  It  is  to  put  them  out  on  the 
street  so  that  they  become  tax  eaters  rather 
than  tax  payers  or  send  them  to  a  Juvenile 
detention  home  where  the  cost  Is  $6-10,000  a 
year  for  care. 

M.  The  Judge's  finding  Is  the  first  case  in 
the  nation  In  which  the  federal  Judge  Is 
found  for  the  plaintiff.  Do  you  expect  this 
to  happen  other  places  in  the  country? 

NE.  Well,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  other 
school  districts  all  over  the  country  were  not 
sued  on  the  same  basis,  and  If  the  other 
district  courts  follow  Judge  Hughes'  ruling, 
then  they  will  be  facing  the  same  problems 
that,  we're  having. 

M.  Why  did  it  take  a  court  case  for  the 
pushout  suspension-expulsion  action  to  be 
taken? 

NE.  I  don't  think  It  took  a  court  case.  We 
have  been  working  on  this  now  for  two  or 
three  years.  With  or  without  a  court  case 
we  would  have  been  developing  and  perfect- 
ing our  affirmative  action  plan.  I'm  saying 
that  even  if  we  did  not  have  a  court  order 
we  would  have  been  working  on  these  things, 
in  fact,  we  have  t}een.  This  simply  is  another 
bit  of  evidence,  indeed  it's  of  assistance  that 
we  have  this  confirming  our  own  beliefs  and 
assisting  us  to  move  ahead. 

M.  Apparently  not  everyone  was  a-s  aware 
of  the  institutional  racism  as  Dr.  Estes  says 
he  was.  The  Dallas  Morning  News  Immedi- 
aiely  attacked  Judge  Hughes'  decision  and 
the  superintendent's  testimony.  When  I  in- 
terviewed school  board  members  Dr.  Emmett 
Conrad  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Judy,  I  asked  Mrs. 
Judy  if  she  had  been  surprised  by  Dr.  Estes' 
admission. 

NJ.  Yes,  I  was.  I  Uon't  think  that  most  of 
us  are  familiar  witfc  the  term  unless  we  are 
a  meuiber  of  a  nynority  group.  I  would  say 
that  basically  the  reaction  of  the  commun- 
ity that  is,  the  white  community  and  also 
the  teaching  community  in  Dallas  was  one 
of  bewilderment  and  outrage.  They  didn't 
understand  what  was  meant. 

M.  Why  did  it  take  a  court  decision  for 
you.  for  Dallas  school  systems,  for  the  su- 
perintendent, for  the  board  to  become  aware 
of  Institutional  racism? 

NJ.  Well,  It  was  the  superintendent  who 
volunteered  the  Idea  that  Institutional  rac- 
ism was  responsible.  In  other  words  thla 
v.as  an  admission  ou  his  par.,.  This  had  not 
Vjeen  dlscusted  v.Uh  the  board  prior  to  his 
tesiin:o!iy. 


M.  You  are  saying  that  the  board  was  not 
at  all  aware  of  any  kind  of  institutional  rac- 
ism before  Dr.  Estes  mentioned  it? 
NJ.  That's  correct. 
M.  Dr.  Conrad? 

EC.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised.  In  fact.  I 
couldn't  understand  why  the  great  major- 
ity could  not  see  it.  After  100  years  of  sepa- 
rate but  unequal  education,  the  vestiges 
of  a  two-part  school  system  remain.  Xny 
time  over  16,000  students  are  excluded  from 
our  school  system  and  12,500  happen  to  be 
minorities,  something  is  wrong.  At  the  time 
our  system  was  approximately  42%  minor- 
ity. This  Indicated  to  me  that  something 
was  wrong.  I  think  the  whole  thing  stems 
back  to  the  attitude  of  the  board  regard- 
mg  the  court  desegregation  order.  I  think 
our  general  philosophy  was  "it  shall  not  suc- 
ceed." And  one  of  the  things  that  happens 
to  the  black  child  who  would  come  to  the 
majority  area  via  bus,  he  would  be  met  with 
the  authoritative  source  of  the  principal 
stating,  "you  are  In  our  school,  you  wUl  'act 
Ui  this  mpuner,"  with  the  total  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity to  cultural  differences,  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  a  new  surrounding,  that  he 
had  to  get  accustomed  to  the  lock  step  ex- 
istence of  many  of  the  majority  schools  that 
did  not  exist  In  the  minority  schools.  It 
would  take  some  time. 

M.  Clearly  the  number  of  suspensions  in 
Dallas  and  in  m.iny.  many  cities  around  the 
country  plus  the  number  of  repeated  sus- 
pensions indicate  that  suspension  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary tool  is  not  working.  What  will  the 
board  recommend  to  the  Dallas  schools  as 
a  substitute  disciplinary  procedure? 

NJ.  We've  asked  our  staff  to  come  up  with 
numerous  suggestions  that  we  can  consider 
and  some  of  course  that  will  come  about. 
Also  in  discussing  this  with  administrators 
the  emphasis  will  be  there  has  to  be  a  two 
way  move,  there  has  to  be  an  attempt  to 
counsel  the  student  and  give  him  the  guid- 
ance he  needs  in  order  to  work  within  the 
institution  to  extract  the  education  that  he 
deserves. 

M.  But  the  judge  declared  a  finding  of  in- 
stitutional racism,  not  student  misbehavior. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  institu- 
tional racism  that  exists.  I  mean,  how  Is  the 
institution  going  to  change? 

NJ.  The  Institution  can,  for  example,  work  ' 
with  the  student  In  helping  him  adjust  in 
the  mainstream  of  society.  For  example,  if 
habitual  tardiness  Is  causing  a  student  ulti- 
mately to  be  suspended,  you  can't  go  on  let- 
ting one  student  wander  Into  a  class  10  or 
15  minutes  late  every  day,  but  you  can  coun- 
sel hlra  and  perhaps  his  peers  and  groups 
that  have  the  same  problem,  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  time  in  our  society  and  the  impor- 
tance of  time  In  the  working  world. 
M.  Dr.  Conrad? 

EC.  Well,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  all  of 
the  things  that  I've  entitled  broadly  Institu- 
tional racism:  Our  textbooks,  attitudes  of 
our  teachers,  the  attitude  of  our  administra- 
tion and  our  community  attitude.  I  think  It 
covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  things,  and  we 
need  to  work  out  all  of  them.  One  thUig  I 
strongly  encourage  and  that's  the  use  of 
counseling  services,  because  many  of  the 
problems  we  are  excluding  young  people 
about,  and  many  of  the  Lhhigs  that  end  up 
with  young  people  getUug  corporal  punieh- 
ment  are  problems  that  are  psychiatric  prob- 
lems, psychological  problems  and  sometimes 
social  problems  and  economic  problems  at 
home — which  no  amount  of  corporal  pimlsh- 
ment,  no  amount  of  exclusion  will  cure.  Tills 
is  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  point  out  to 
the  business  community  of  America,  that  the 
dropout,  the  copout.  usually  end  up  in  an 
institution  where  we  have  to  core  for  them 
in  other  manners  or  on  welfare.  So  It's  fis- 
cally sound  to  give  a  young  person  a  chance 
at  making  it  In  the  system,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  correct  the  problem.  I  think  remedial 
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work  Is  always  much  more  expensive   than 
preventive. 

M.  What  Is  likely  to  happen  In  Dallas  now? 
Dr.  Estes,  Attorney  John  Jordan  and  others 
share  the  fear  that  whites  wUl  continue  to 
abandon  the  Dallas  scliools  In  the  current 
year.  Dallas  was  39  <^-  minority  in  1972-73. 
La.>!t  year  the  system  was  49.4%  minority, 
and  this  year  white  students  are  In  the  mi- 
nority. At  CHie  point  In  our  interview  Dr. 
Estes  asked  plaintively,  'How  do  I  persuade 
white  parents  not  to  abandon  the  public 
schools?"  Attorney  Jordan  asks  the  same 
question.  Neither  man  has  a  clear  answer. 
One  experienced  superintendent  predicted 
that  the  Dallas  white  power  structure  would 
try  to  Ignore  the  reality  of  the  court  decision. 
"They  will  bxury  their  beads  In  the  sand," 
he  predicted,  "and  try  to  get  the  superinten- 
dent to  retract  his  admission  or  at  least  to 
ignore  it." 

Dallas  recently  is,sued  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  ordered  by  the  court.  The  plan 
seems  to  follow  the  expert  witness'  sugges- 
tions fairly  closely.  The  witnesses'  own  reac- 
tion to  the  plan:  "I  dont  think  this  is  a  t>ad 
start  given  where  the  Dallas  independent 
school  district  U  now.  My  only  question  is, 
"docs  the  Dallas  independent  school  district 
see  this  Is  a  start  or  as  the  minimum  they 
can  get  away  with?"  Attorney  Jordan  called 
the  plan  a  "good  start"  but  lamented  the 
lack  of  student  involvement.  Among  the 
specifics  of  the  plan:  Immediate  distrlbu- 
tlMi  of  the  book,  The  Student  Pvihout,  to  all 
principals  and  central  staff.  Dallas  recently 
ordered  500  copies. 

Hayes  Mlzell  is  a  seasoned  oteerver  of 
school  desegregation.  Mr.  Mizell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Richmond  County.  South  Carolina, 
school  board  and  director  of  the  South  Car- 
olina Community  Relations  Program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  X 
asked  Mr.  Miaell  for  an  explanation  ot  the 
pushout  phenomenon. 

KM.  Well.  I  think  a  lot  of  It,  there  are 
various  reasons,  and  It's  easy  to  be  kind  of 
glib  and  superflclal  about,  but  I  think  It's 
a  little  more  complex  perhaps  than  some 
folks  would  have  you  bleleve.  I  think,  really 
the  primary  reason  is  what  I  would  refer  to 
as  cultural  conflict,  which  simply  means  that 
you  have  a  middle  class  school  system  with 
people  teaching  In  it  and  administering  It 
(both  black  and  white)  who  are  middle  class 
people.  They  have  in  their  school  system 
students  who  are  from  a  different  cultural 
orientation  and  you  have  different  orienta- 
tions among  the  kids  as  to  bow  you  resolve 
conflict.  Well,  there  are  going  to  be  .some  kids 
that  come  to  school  with  the  way  you  resolve 
conflict  le  that  you  beat  them  »ip,  and  the 
way  you  resolve  conflict  Is  to  shout  and  holler 
at  somebody  and  cuss  them  out. 

M.  Now  do  you  think  that  stispen.'ion  and 
expulsion  are  effectlTC  techniques  for  deal- 
ing with  behavior  problems  In  the  schools? 

HM.  Well.  I  think  it's  very  clear,  at  least 
to  me,  that  short  term  suspensions  have 
reached  such  a  proportion  that  It's  very 
clear  that  it  Just  doesn't  work,  it's  not  an 
effective  technique.  Now  our  school  officials 
say  that  suspension  is  not  a  pxmlshment 
but  rather  a  last  ditch  effort  to  get  the  par- 
ents to  Intervene  in  the  behavior  problem, 
which  again  is  based  on  a  certahi  set  of  mid- 
dle class  assumptions  about  the  parente  and 
their  ability  to  become  Involved  and  their 
willingness  and  hew  they  view  education, 
and  many  other  factors. 

M.  I  think  you  are  saying  essentially  that 
the  schools  are  up  against  it,  that  it's  very 
much  a  problem  for  them,  and  It's  not  so 
simple  that  you  can  Just  point  your  finger 
at  the  schools  and  blame  them.  Is  that 
correct? 

HM.  Well,  yes,  I  tliliik  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  Involved  and  certainly  that  the 
schools  have  to  bear  a  major  responsibility 
for  failing  to  recognize  that  this  disciplinary 


technique  is  not  corrective  but  remains  puni- 
tive. 

M.  la  Institutional  racism  to  blame? 

HM.  Well,  it  may  be,  as  manifest  through 
people's  own  racism  that  they  can't  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with.  X  think  that  In  many 
of  these  cases  frankly  that  Is  no  overt  UI  will 
and  overt  racism  In  terms  of  the  guys  stand- 
ing there  Just  waiting  to  get  somebody  who's 
black,  I  mean.  It's  really  not  that  kind  of 
situation  in  most  cases.  That's  why  I've  put 
such  an  emphasis  on  the  cultural  conflict, 
because  you  have  people  who  have  come  at 
conflicts  and  problems  from  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent directions.  For  the  white  middle  class 
teacher  or  even  black  middle  cl.ass  teacher 
who  genuinely  has  a  problem  of  how  to 
teach  In  a  classroom,  if  you  have  some  kid 
she  speaks  to  and  the  kid  says,  no  he's  not 
going  to  do  that,  and  then  proceeds  to  etirse 
her  out  in  front  of  the  class,  then  obviously 
you've  got  a  problem.  I'm  not  sure  that's 
racism  in  the  sense  that  we  generally  under- 
stand it.  I  think  that  is  real  cultural  conflict. 
But  regardle^  of  whatever  It  Is,  my  concern  Is 
that  we  try  to  develop  alternatives  to  really 
deal  with  It. 

M.  Developing  alternatives  In  the  schools 
is  a  local  responsibility.  At  the  Federal  level 
the  responsibilities  are  somewhat  different. 
Various  Civil  Rights  legislation  prohibits  dis- 
crimination, and  the  Job  for  enforcing  those 
law^  falls  to  the  Office  fcM-  Civil  Rights  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  The  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  or  OCR  as  it  Is  often  called,  has 
900  employees,  over  300  of  whom  work  in  the 
Education  Division.  The  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  has  30  full  time 
attorneys,  8  of  whom  are  in  the  special  unit 
to  look  at  the  enforcement  problems  of  school 
systems  that  are  tuider  court  order  to  de- 
segregate. X  asked  Peter  Holmes,  Director  of 
OCR,  to  describe  the  responsibilities  of  that 
office. 

PH.  Well,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1965,  John,  is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  non-dlscrimlna- 
tion  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Those  requirements  simply  say — 
the  language  Is  very  brief  and  to  the  point — 
Title  VI  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In 
prograirLS  or  activities  receiving  federal  fl- 
nancial  assistance.  Thus  our  responsibility 
is  to  insure  that  where  recipients  of  federal 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  have  programs,  !n  effect 
that  they  are  operated  in  a  non-discrimina- 
tory manner.  It's  a  very  broad  mandate. 

M.  What  if  the  programs  are  not  operated 
in  a  non-discrlmlnatory  manner? 

PH.  The  procedures  are  essentially  this :  we 
undertake  Investigations  either  as  a  result 
of  complaints  or  as  a  result  of  our  own  self- 
Initiated  Investigations,  on  site  reviews  of 
recipients  of  federal  funds.  If  we  find  dis- 
crimination, we  notify  the  recipient,  we  ask 
them  within  a  set  time  period  to  take  cor- 
rective action  to  eliminate  discrimination.  If 
t^icy  fail  to  do  that  then  we  can  take  steps 
to  initiate  administrative  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, which  grant  the  district  a  right 
to  a  hearing  before  an  independent  federal 
hearing  examiner.  AD  of  which  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  federal 
financial  assistance  from  the  recipient. 

M.  Has  that  ever  happened? 

PH.  Oh  yes,  in  many,  many  cases.  At  one 
point  in  time  over  200  school  districts  pri- 
marily in  the  south  had  their  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  terminated.  Tliere  are  a  large 
number  of  districts  right  now  hi  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings.  At  this  point  in  time 
there  Is  only  one  school  district  In  the  coun- 
try that  has  Its  federal  financial  assistance 
terminated,   and   that's  Ferndale.  Michigan. 

M.  Why  has  tlie  0<l',ce  for  Civil  Rlfehis  coine 
under   such   severe   critici.':ni   irom.   for  ex- 


ample, the  Southern  Regional  Council  and 
the  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Memorial.  They  wrote 
in  their  book  The  Student  Pushout,  "the 
overall  record  of  the  federal  leader.shlp  shows 
an  abdication  of  Coiigressional  mandate  to 
seek  quality  unitary  education."  Tlirough- 
out  tliis  book  there  is  severe  criticism  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  generally.  Why  is  that? 

PH.  John,  it's  dtfficiilt  for  me  to  tell.  In 
this  area  oi  Civil  Rights  which  is  still  emo- 
tional sometimes  there's  excessive  verbage  or 
rhetoric  used  in  addressing  the  accomplish- 
ments or  lack  of  accomplishments  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Civil  Rights.  I  feel  mivch  progre.ss 
has  been  made  In  enforcing  Title  VI  and 
much  more  progress  will  be  made. 

M.  While  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Holmes,  Leon 
Hall  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council  in 
Atlanta  was  on  the  telephone.  He  responded 
to  Holmes'  defense  by  questioning  whether 
OCR's  annual  survey  of  public  school  sys- 
tems even  asked  the  right  questions. 

LH.  In  the  survey,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
previous  to  this  last  year  never  raised  the 
question  of  the  actual  nnmber  or  the  incid- 
ence of  suspensions  in  the  school  districts. 
The  data  that  was  actnally  sought  from  local 
school  systems  left  no  real  solid  foundation, 
a  bare  minimum  foundation  for  the  Office  for 
CivQ  Rights  to  draw  conclusfons. 

PH.  Leon  is  quite  right  with  regard  to  the 
discipline  issue,  suspensions  and  exptUsions. 
It's  been  that  only  In  the  last  two  years  that 
we  began  focusing  in  our  anniwtl  school  sur- 
vey which  is  a  form  we  send  out  to  school  dis- 
tricts asking  for  racial  data.  But  to  put  the 
matter  in  perspective,  let  me  go  back  and  try 
to  focus  on  the  priorities  of  Civil  Rights  en- 
forcement. What  I'm  trying  to  do  when  I  say 
put  this  in  perspective  is,  the  first  priority 
back  in  the  mid  60's  was  eliminating  the  stu- 
dent desegregation  between  schools.  That 
continued  into  the  early  Itfa  and  then  we 
att«npted  to  focus  (and  I  regret  that  it 
wasnt  a  focus  before)  on  the  problem  of 
faculty  dismissals,  discriminatory  firings  and 
dismissals. 

Now  we've  continued  on  that  effort  as  well 
as  adding  the  foctis  on  in-school  or  second 
generation  type  of  desegregation  problems, 
classroom  desegregation.  Now  we  are  adding 
to  that  effort  the  Issue  of  discipline,  as  we 
should  be.  It  is  regrettable  in  hindsight  that 
those  couldn't  have  all  been  priorities  since 
passage  of  the  19(J4  Civil  Rights  Act.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  weren't  prior- 
ities at  the  same  time. 

M.  Later  on  In  ottr  interview,  Holmes  spoke 
more  candidly  about  OCR's  priorities. 

PH.  Now  what  I  was  trying  to  do  In  laying 
out  the  perspective  of  the  thing  is  that  we've 
made  progress  Ui  the  phjTslcal  desegregation 
between  schools.  We  have  had  the  time  and 
the  staff  and  the  energies  to  focws  on  the 
problems  of  teachers.  As  we've  been  able  to 
focus  on  that  we've  had  the  time,  the  staff 
and  t'ae  energy  to  focus  o»j  second  generaticn 
problems.  The  director  of  my  secondary-  and 
elementary  education  division  he  believes 
that  while  discipline  Is  an  hnportaat  matter, 
we  should  not  devote  substantal  parts  of  our 
energy  to  that  problem,  because  he  feels  as 
a  matter  of  priority  that  a  more  important 
thing  to  do  is  to  worry  abont  kids  in  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  ith  grades  Who 
are  being  discriminatorUy  assigned  to  abllttr 
groupings  who  are  experiencing  frtLstrafion 
that  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  10th  grade, 
they're  going  to  ptrach  the  Crst  white  kid 
they  see  m  the  face  and  get  kicked  out  of 
school.  And  if  you  can  eliminate  that  fnts- 
tratlon  in  the  formative  years  of  the  kids  6.s 
a  matter  of  priority,  and  it's  iwrt  of  a  cruel 
hard  fact.  We're  not  going  to  say  that  we're 
not  going  to  do  anything  else  but  discipline 
them.  No,  were  going  to  try  to  develop  a 
program  in  dlsc^line.  It's  gettUig  naUonal 
focus  It  is  a  problem  that  we  leel  may  be 
somewhat  severe.  I  dout  think  it's  as  severe 
quite  frankly  as  some  people  may,  as  Leon 
may.  bi't  I  tliink  it's  a  problem,  again  talk- 
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lug  about  degrees.  But  again  1  think  that  our 
focus  over  the  last  several  years  on  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  classes  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  as  well  as  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Is  going  to  result  in  the  long 
run  in  a  lessening  of  this  disproportion. 

M.  I  asked  Holmes  to  explain  how  push- 
outs  became  an  official  concern. 

PH.  First  of  all.  I  think  that  the  Southern 
Regional  Councils  report  has  been  extremely 
beneficial  In  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  problem.  It  got  a  lot  of  publicity,  as  it 
should  have,  and  I  think  national  publicity. 
Tlieu  the  Issuance  of  that  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  holding  of  Congressional  hear- 
ings by  the  Equal  Opportunity  Subcommittee 
m  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  again 
focussed  national  attention  on  it.  We  have 
begun  as  I  have  testified  before  the  Congre.ss. 
to  do  a  number  of  pilot  invebtlgatlons  around 
the  country  into  the  problems  of  discipline, 
and  I  might  note  too  that  we've  Just  begun 
the  on-site  review  in  August  In  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Maryland.  That  Is  the  first  of 
our  pilot  reviews,  and  there'll  be  a  number 
more  that  will  be  undertaken  In  the  course 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Our  hope  is  from  tliat 
effort  to  gain  a  greater  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems and  to  attempt  to  develop  a  national 
policy  that  will  ensure  nou-discrimlnation  hi 
the  metmg  out  of  disciplinary  sanctions. 

M.  Mr.  Hall,  what  increased  efforts  would 
you  brhig  about  to  end  or  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  pushouts? 

LH.  I  would  certainly  pursue  several  of  the 
things  Peter  has  pointed  out  that  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  is  In  the  process  of  doing 
now,  which  I  think  are  extremely  effective, 
based  upon  some  responses  we  have  seen  In 
the  Southern  region  since  the  House  Sub- 
committee hearings.  I  would  also  strongly 
consider  seeking  punitive  action  against 
some  school  administrators,  some  teachers, 
some  school  boards,  who  have  shown  a  long 
hLstory  In  many  cases  of  recalcitrance  toward 
desegregation  generally  and  toward  Civil 
Rights  overall.  I  would  certainly  consider 
dragging  some  of  these  individuals  into  court 
to  get  some  strong  court  orders  against  the 
Individuals.  I'm  saying  from  the  outset  some 
effort  must  be  made  to  sensitize  these 
teachers  of  what  they're  doing.  I  suspect 
from  having  encountered  a  fair  number  of 
those  type  teachers  and  educators,  that  these 
are  the  same  type  teachers  who  are  holding 
to  the  belief  that  they  will  never  succumb  to 
the  court  order,  that  they  will  never  see  Inte- 
gration proceed  smoothly.  Since  often  times 
these  teachers  are  quite  obvious  upon  en- 
countering them.  I  think  that  some  efforts 
should  be  made  to  sensitize  these  teachers 
and  get  them  to  change.  Often  it  is  the  case 
that  these  teachers  and  administrators  know 
what  they're  doing,  are  very  conscious  of  It 
and  have  decided  that  they  will  get  rid  of 
minority  students  and  minority  educators 
wherever  they  can. 

M.  Mr.  Holmes,  you've  heard  Mr.  Hall  sug- 
gest that  the  pushout  problem,  that  the 
Office  for  ClvU  Rights  could  do  a  better  Job 
if  It  took  some  teachers  and  administrators 
Into  court.  Could  the  Office  for  Civil  Riehts 
do  that? 

PH.  No,  under  our  legislative  Jurisdiction 
v.e  can't  take  people  into  court.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  can. 

M.  I  asked  Brian  Landsbcrg,  formerly  the 
Chief  Education  Prosecutor  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  In  the  Justice  Department,  to 
explain  the  relationship  between  his  office 
and  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.       -» 

BL.  We  could  receive  a  compldJnt  from  a 
parent,  and  HEW  could  receive  a  complaint 
from  the  parent.  We  would  both  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  look  Into  it,  and  in  a  case  like 
that  we  wovdd  try  to  work  something  out 
with  them  so  that  we  don't  overlap,  we  don't 
duplicate  effort. 

M.  Do  you  ever  bring  suit  at  the  request  of 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  In  HEW? 


BL.  Yes,  we  have  filed  a  large  number  of 
lawsuits  at  the  request  of  HEW.  I  don't  know 
the  precise  number.  I  woiUd  guess  that  we 
have  sued  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  or  50 
school  districts  at  the  request  of  HEW.  I 
don't  believe  any  of  these  lawsuits  were  so- 
called  "pushout"  lawsuits. 

M.  How  many  pushout  cases  is  the  Justice 
Department  Involved  In  now? 

BL.  We  have  several  under  active  investi- 
gation. We  do  not  have  any  pending  motions 
relating  to  pushouts. 

M.  Suppose  someone  listening  to  this  pro- 
gram right  now  recognizes  himself  or  her- 
self as  a  pashout.  What  do  you  as  a  Justice 
DeparHnent  l.iwyer  suggest? 

BL.  Well,  I  would  say  that  somebody  in 
that  situation  should  tell  .  .  .,  the  easiest 
thing  for  them  to  do  would  be  to  tell  the 
closest  Office  for  Civil  Rights  at  HEW.  At  the 
same  time  they  could  write  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  a  very  simple  letter  say- 
ing: "Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General,  My  name 
is  Johnny  Joues  and  my  address  Is  so-and-so 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  "been  dlscrimlnatorily 
expelled  from  school"  and  name  the  school 
system.  Now  the  Attorney  General's  author- 
ity to  do  somethUig  about  that  might  de- 
pend on  if  there  were  an  existing  court  order 
against  that  school  system.  I  think  that  it 
does  not  hurt  to  tell  both  HEW  and  the 
Justice  Department,  to  ensure  that  the 
proper  agency  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  that 
particular  school  system  will  take  some 
action. 

M.  Do  you  get  many  such  letters? 
BL.  I  don't  have  the  statistics;  we  get 
some.  I  think  that  the  total  number  in  any 
given  year  of  letters  relating  to  pushouts 
would  number  maybe  20-25  at  most  but  I 
don't  have  the  statistics. 

M.  Do  you  think  pushouts  are  a  major 
educational  problem? 

BL.  Well,  I  think  that  when  school  age 
children  are  out  of  school,  for  whatever 
reason,  whether  they've  been  pushed  out  by 
the  school  authorities  or  by  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, It  Ls  a  serious  problem.  It's  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  educational  Insti- 
tutions. 

M.  Let's  assume  that  Johnny  Joues  does 
write  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  the 
Attorney  General.  What's  the  history  of  at- 
tempts to  prove  "pushout"?  Are  statistics 
enoxjgh?  Leon  Hall  sees  it  this  way. 

LH.  It's  like  a  roller  coaster.  Tlirough 
some  periods  we  got  the  response  that  sta- 
tistical evidence  on  its  face  does  not  hold 
enough  weight  to  go  in  court,  though  OCR 
cannot  go  into  court.  In  other  instances  we 
gather  from  OCR  that  they  know  discrimi- 
nation U  taking  place  and  it's  a  difficult  task 
to  tie  down  the  actual  case.  Regarding  the 
statistics  over  all,  we  were  hiformed  that 
you  must  bring  statistical  evidence.  We  could 
go,  and  I  can  never  forget,  we  would  offer 
presentations  before  federal  representatives; 
we  would  point  to  a  particular  case;  we  were 
told  that  this  kmd  of  data  doesn't  hold 
water  in  court.  "You  can't  go  to  court  with 
that."  I  think  pome  systematical  approach 
Is  necessary.  I  am  seekmg  to  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  make  cases  such  as 
the  Dallas  ca.se,  or  to  pick  up  where  the 
Dallas  case  left  off  and  carry  it  to  the  next 
step.  Until  we  have  this  happening,  until  we 
see  that  type  of  vigilance  In  OCR,  I  thhik  we 
will  be  putting  out  brush  fires  throughout 
the  coming  year. 

M.  A  statistical  proportion  was  not  enoush 
for  OCR,  according  to  Holmes. 

PH.  The  gist  of  this  discussion  concerns 
me  somewhat.  It  is  significant.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  in  and  of  itself  it  does  not  prove 
discrimination,  and  we  feel,  I'm  advised 
constantly  by  my  attorneys  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
we  will  not  win  a  hearing  on  the  basis  of 
mere   statistics   alone,   thpt    we   uuujt   have 


more  proof,  more  evidence  than  mere  sta- 
tistics alone. 

M.  Lansberg  of  the  Justice  Department 
agrees. 

BL.  Very  early,  as  long  ago  as  1970  we  tried 
our  hand  at  getting  relief  for  student  push- 
out  problems,  and  we  found  that  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  win  that  khid  of  lawsuit  The  law- 
suits we  tried  at  that  thne  we  lost.  What 
we  need  is  to  prove  that  the  pushout 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  racial  discrim- 
ination by  the  school  authorities. 

M.  Nov/,  let  me  pose  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion. Suppose  the  student  body  of  a  school 
is  25 '/c  minority  students  and  the  suspension 
rates  are  80 'i  mhiorlty  students.  Is  that  on 
Its  face  racial  discrimination? 

BL.  Well.  I  think  that's  a  question  that 
the  courts  have  not  yet  decided.  I  would  say 
that  where  it's  been  presented  so  far,  the 
courts  have  required  something  more  than 
that.  How  much  more  one  would  have  to 
prove,  I  thmk,  is  still  up  In  the  air.  Some 
lawyers  have  suggested  that  there  might  be 
8  distUiction  between  cases  where  the  school 
system  has  been  operating  under  a  desegre- 
gation order  and  cases  v.'here  it  was  not.  That 
If  a  school  system  had  to  be  sued  to  be  de- 
segregated, and  then  thereafter  there  were 
disproportionate  expulsions  of  black  stu- 
dents, that  shoxild  be  proof  of  racial  discrim- 
ination, but  so  far  I  don't  know  of  any  court 
that  has  bought  that  argument.  In  every 
case  where  there  has  been  relief  granted  that 
I  know  of  there  has  been  proof  over  and 
above  statistics.  The  question  Is  whether  the 
statistics  are  a  result  of  some  discriminatory 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
or  whether  they're  the  result  of  the  way  the 
students  act. 

M.  The  Importance  of  the  statistics  resides 
hi  the  legal  concept  of  the  'burden  of  proof," 
meaning  who  has  to  prove  the  case.  Where 
there  is  a  disproportionate  suspension  rate 
for  minoritle.-?,  should  the  alleged  pushout 
have  to  prove  discrimination,  or  should  the 
school  district  have  to  prove  that  it  has  not 
discrUninated?  I  asked  L«nny  Conway  of  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  to  explain  the 
positioi  taken  hi  the  RFK/SRC  book. 

LC.  ^hat  were  talking  about  is,  wheie 
there  has  been  a  history  of  past  racial  dis- 
crimination and  that  takes  in  a  majoriiy 
of  the  South  that  has  boen  under  the  differ- 
ent federal  civil  rights  acts  as  well  as  the 
desegrcRation  orders.  Where  the  plaintiff  can 
establish  statistically  large  disproportionate 
numbers  of  suspensions,  so  if  you  have  for 
example  a  school  district  that  has  30%  black 
but  60  5  of  the  suspensions  hi  that  district. 
Our  position  and  the  position  of  Southern 
Regional  Council  in  our  book  on  pushouts  is 
that  these  statistics  should  be  enough,  given 
the  past  history  of  racial  discrimination,  to 
shut  the  burden  of  proof  of  discrimination 
from  an  affirmative  burden  on  the  plaintiff 
to  a  burden  on  the  defendant  school  district. 
M.  Do  you  expect  the  court  to  accept  that 
position? 

LC.  Wtll,  we  feel  that  in  the  past  this 
argument  has  not  been  raised.  It  has  been 
raised  most  recently  In  a  case  in  DPllas,  and 
the  decision  that  has  come  down  has  been 
fahly  unclear  as  to  exactly  whether  the  Judge 
has  accepted  it  or  not  accepted  it.  But  we 
feel  it  is  a  very  viable  argument.  We  feel 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  argumei.t  such  as 
this  which  has  been  applied  to  teachers  and 
In  labor  situations  In  general  cannot  be  ap- 
plied as  well  to  the  student  pushout. 

M.  Now  I  understand  that  In  Dallas,  the 
reoson  that  it's  unresolved  is  that  in  fact 
the  defendants  accepted  the  contention  of 
the  plaintiff  that  there  had  been  discrimi- 
nation, and  therefore  the  Judge  was  not 
forced  to  resolve  it. 

LC.  Exactly,  we  feel  that  the  Dallas  case 
pre.scnted  a  very  strong  possibility  for  the 
acceptai.ce  of  tliis  principle,  and  I  think 
that  the  school  officials  must  have  agreed 


with  us  on  that  and  with  Dallas  legal  serv- 
ices, since  they  have  accepted  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  the  case. 

M.  So  let  me  make  sure  I  understand  this 
completely  now.  The  burden  of  proof  argu- 
ment falls  normally  on  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
people  who  are  bringing  the  case,  and  what 
you  are  saying,  what  your  bo(A  is  arguing 
is  that  In  Instances  where  there's  a  history 
of  discrimination  and  In  which  the  statistics 
are  disproportionate  (that  is,  mmority  en- 
rollment of  ZQ'.'a  and  suspension  figure  of 
eO'u),  you  are  arguing  that  the  burden  of 
proof  should  be  shifted,  so  that  the  defend- 
ant should  have  to  prove  In  court  that  they 
are  not  discriminating.  In  other  words,  they 
are  guilty  until  proven  innocent? 

LC.  Well,  not  necessarily  guilty  until 
proven  Innocent,  but  that  the  defendamt's 
actions  on  the  basis  of  statistics  should  'oe 
enough  to  establish  that  they  must  prove 
that  they  have  not  been  discriminating 
against  students.  This  Is  clearly  what's  been 
established.  The  burden  of  proof  of  dis- 
crimination of  motive,  of  calculated  plan- 
ning. Is  an  extremely  harsh  one,  and  to  puc 
that  on  plaintiffs,  on  individual  students  or 
in  a  class  action  suit  Involving  students, 
is  almost  an  impossible  burden.  It's  been 
the  primary  reason  HEW  has  maintained 
they  cannot  establish  disci imiuatory  sus- 
pension policies.  We  feel  it's  a  major  stu^n- 
bllng  block  which  the  courts  have  removed 
In  other  typea  of  suits.  We  see  no  reason 
why  that  sliittiug  of  burden  of  proof  should 
not  take  place  in  a  case  dealing  with  stu- 
dents. 

M.  So  that's  pushouts,  a  new  category  of 
cla-ssroom  exiles.  It  is  not  an  exclusively 
southern  problem.  In  fact,  black  and  other 
minority  kids  are  being  pushed  out  of 
schools  across  the  country  as  the  statistics 
from  Dallas,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  Bos- 
ton, and  Dade  County,  Florida,  mdicate. 

Several  concluding  notes  are  in  order:  the 
suspension  and  expulsion  statistics  only  re- 
flect the  pushout  problem,  they  are  not  an 
exact  mirror  image.  Many  school  systems 
have  substituted  indefinite  suspension  for 
expulsion,  so  that  the  expulsion  statistics 
are  not  particularly  meaningful.  The  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  reports  that  no  students 
were  expelled  from  public  schools  last  year 
In  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Hotiston,  New 
Orleans,  St.  LouLs,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
But  suspension  remains  a  popular  discipli- 
nary tool,  although  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  Us  effectiveness.  Suspension  is 
used  most  often  on,  or  against,  minority 
students,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  To 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  the  Justice 
Department  a  disproportionate  number  of 
suspension  of  minority  students,  as  in  Dal- 
las. New  York.  Pittsburgh,  Mobile,  Boston, 
and  Dade  County,  Florida,  are  "red  flags," 
signals  that  something  may  be  wrong. 
Whether  thocs  two  federal  agoncies  re- 
sponded properly  to  the  "red  flags"  is  open  to 
serious  question.  In  the  Adams  vs.  Richard- 
son case  a  U.S.  District  Court  ruled  In  1972 
that  HEW,  that  i.«,  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rlglits, 
had  "masslvelv  defaulted"  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  deci- 
sion, which  means  that  HEW  has  not  been 
enforcing  the  law  of  the  land. 

You  have  heard  Peter  Holmes  of  OCR 
explain  the  priorities  of  his  office.  You  have 
been  told  that  the  Justice  Department  has  no 
pushout  cases  in  court  now.  You  did  not 
hear,  as  I  did,  the  Justice  Department  Of- 
ficial recently  promoted  to  Chief  Prosecutor 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  Joke  alx>ut  push- 
outs. "Pushouts,"  he  said,  I  thought  that 
was  some  kind  of  exercise."  The  Joke  Isn't 
funny.  Too  many  young  lives  are  literally  at 
stake.  The  young  person  who  leaves  school 
for  whatever  reason  Ls  more  likely  to  become 
a  social  burden.  In  Jail,  on  welfare,  or  unem- 
ployed. The  costs  In  lost  Income  of  nongrad- 
natlon  from  high  school  can  be  mei'^'^ured  In 


dollars,  of  course.  Typically,  a  male  high 
school  gi-aduate  will  earn  $113,000  more  than 
a  nongraduate  during  the  working  years 
from  18  to  65.  That  means  the  total  national 
costs  of  non-completion  of  high  school 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Additional  costs  are  beyond  measurement: 
the  level  of  learning  associated  with  a  high 
school  education  and  a  diminished  aware- 
ness of  one's  human  dignity. 

A  Congressional  subcommittee  recently 
drafted  legislation  which  was  subsequently 
approved  by  both  House  and  Senate.  The 
legislation,  called  "The  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974",  con- 
tains a  provision  about  pu.shouts.  The  pro- 
vision calls  for  providing  resourcei>.  meaning 
money,  to  help  prevent  unwarranted  and 
arbitrary  susper.oions  and  expulsions.  "This 
Is  only  a  first  small  step,"  a  subcommittee 
.spokesman  said,  "but  it  brings  the  problem 
more  clearly  into  view."  It  seems  doubtful 
that  new  Federal  legislation  will  help.  It 
would  be  enough  to  enforce  the  existing 
laws. 

Many  times  on  this  program  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil Book,  The  Student  Pushout,  has  been 
mentioned.  You  may  got  a  copy  for  $1  from 
either  The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial, 
1035  30th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007,  or  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  62 
Falrley  Street.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303. 
Let  Leon  Hall  explain  why  the  book  was 
written. 

L.H.  'The  prime  reason  for  the  Southern 
Regional  Conference  and  the  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  coming  up  with  this  was  that 
there  were  across  the  land,  private  agencies, 
community  grotjps,  young  people,  screaming 
and  bemoaning  the  fact  that  young  people, 
black  students  were  being  driven  out  of  the 
schools  because  of  color.  We  found  that  we 
have  sought  to  get  the  bodies  mixed,  getting 
black  and  white  children  in  theAame  physi- 
cal setting.  In  many  Instances  this  was  under 
great  strain  and  was  under  great  force  before 
school  people  would  mix  the  bodies.  These 
same  school  people  have  now  agreed  to  mix 
them  for  a  second.  It  Is  like  a  conveyor 
belt — they  come  In  and  thej  keep  on  going — 
keep  minority  kids  going  right  back  out." 

(Music) 

M.  For  "Options  on  Education,"  I'm  John 
Merrow.  This  program  was  produced  by 
Midge  Hart  ai-.d  John  Merrow.  If  you  want 
a  transcript  or  information  about  future 
programs,  write  to  "Options  on  Education, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.,  Room  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Funds  for  this  program  were  provided  by 
the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  of 
The  George  Washington  University  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

This  is  NPR,  National  Public  Radio. 


COMMON  CAUSE  SURVEY  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

'Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
pci-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
1974  election  campaign,  Common  Cause 
a.sked  congressional  candidates  to  put 
themselves  on  record  with  regard  to  key 
congre.ssional  reform  issues.  The  results 
of  that  survey,  released  eailier  tliis  week 
by  Common  Cause  Chaiiinan  John 
Gardner,  shows  that  a  large  majority  of 
Hou.se  Democrats  want  changes  made 
in  Deaiocratic  caucus  policies  when  the 
new  caucus  meets  for  the  first  time  on 
December  2. 

The  Common  Cause  survey  indicates 
strong  support  for  the  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  making  com- 
mittee as-sifcTirnents  away  from  the  Dem- 


ocratic members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  Democratic  Policy  and 
and  Steering  Committee.  Of  those  Demo- 
crats responding  to  the  survey,  146  fav- 
ored this  transfer  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees  function,  while  33  were  op- 
posed and  27  were  undecided. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  Hou.<^e 
Democrats  want  open  conference  mark- 
ups and  recorded  caucus  votes.  Of  those 
responding,  184  Democi-ats  favored  ex- 
tending the  House  policy  for  open  mark- 
ups to  cover  conference  meethigs,  while 
19  were  opposed  and  12  were  undecided. 
Recorded  caucus  votes  were  supported  by 
148  Democrats  and  opposed  by  39,  with 
26  undecided. 

House  Members  of  both  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Cause  survey, 
also  .supported  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional campaigns,  stronger  lobby 
distlosure  laws,  and  the  establishment 
of  sioecial  prosecutor  to  protect  against 
misconduct  by  Government  officials. 
Only  one  reform  proposal,  an  8-year 
limitation  on  committee  menibershi)\ 
was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  Hou.-^ 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jolin  Gardner  put  the 
is>ue  of  congressional  reform  in  proper 
perspective  when  he  said: 

The  Democratic  majority  In  Congress  was 
elerced  largely  in  re^wnae  to  a  devastating 
lailure  on  accountable  government.  To  keep 
fal'.h  with  the  electorate,  the  Democratic 
''onjjrersiona!  leadership  rmist  now  act  to 
deal   with  that  failure. 

Mr.  Gardner  went  on  to  say  that — 

Tbp  first  test  of  the  (leadership's)  will 
s)id  their  purpose  will  come  on  December  2 
wlien  the  Democrats  bold  their  organizing 
caucus  In  the  Hmise.  The  way  they  conduct 
themselves  then  wiU  tell  us  wbetiier  they 
Intend  to  accept  the  responsibility  they  asked 
lor  and  were  given  by  the  electorate — or 
whether  they  are  going  to  fail  the  test. 

For  the  sake  of  the  nation,  they  bad 
better  not  fall. 

Common  Cause  has  performed  a  use- 
tul  function  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
way  the  House  organizes  itself  to  con- 
duct congressional  business.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  these  Important  internal  is- 
.<^ucs  have  been  hidden  from  public  view. 

Our  response  at  the  December  caucus 
meetings  to  the  issues  raised  by  Com- 
mon Cause  could  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  next  Congress  and  its  legis- 
lative record. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
results  of  the  Common  Cause  survey  in 
tlie  Record  : 
Responses  to  "Common  C.^usat"  OptN  Up  tpe 

System  Pbocbaii 
•  .Analysis  of  Replies  from  House  Members  for 

the   Mth    Concjess,   as   of   November   2'), 

JS74) 

HOUSE    BACKGROUND   IMFOKSJATION 

Number  fw  party  and  mujority  of  party 

Democrats:   291  and  146. 

Republicans:    144  and  73. 

Total:  435. 

Number  in  the  94th  Congress  responding 
to  Common  Cause  questionnaire:  Democrats, 
221;  Republicans.  123;  Total,  344. 

RESULTS^ 

*The  survey  listed  an  "undecided"  cate- 
gory. Members  who  did  not  respond  at  aU, 
however,  are  not  under  "uudeclded." 

1.  Democratic  Committee  Assignments 
(question  put  to  Democrats  only) — Transfer 
responsibility  from  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mittee  to  the  Democratic  Steering  and  Pol- 
icy Conunlttee. 

Detnocrats 
Yes.  146;  No,  33;  Undecided.  27. 

2.  Secrecy — Open  conference  committee 
meetings. 

House  Totals 
Yes,  275;  No.  33;  Undecided,  21. 

Democrats 
Yes.  184;  No,  19;  Undecided.  12. 

Republicans 
Yes.  91;  No.  14;   Undecided.  9. 

3.  Secrecy — Recording  and  making  public 
votes  In  party  caucus  on  substantive  and 
procedural  Issues. 

Democrats 
Yes,  148;  No,  39;  Undecided,  26. 

4.  Campaign  Finance  Reform* — Mixed  sys- 
tem of  public  financing  for  congressional 
general  elections. 

House  Totals* 
Yes,  242;   No.  89;   Undecided.  24. 
Democrats 
Yes,*   183;   No.  39;  Undecided,  12. 

Republicans 
Yes.*  59;   No.  50;   Undecided,   12. 

5.  Creating  an  Independent  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor. 

House  Totals 

Yes,   233;    No.  57;    Undecided,  37. 

6.  Lobby  Disclosure — Comprehensive  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  lobbying  activities  directed 
at  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

House  Totals 
Yes.  318;   No.  2;   Undecided.  23. 

7.  Conflicts  of  Interest — Comprehensive 
public  disclosure  of  financial  holdings  and 
interests  of  Representatives  and  executive 
branch  officials. 

House  Totals 
Yes.  266;  No.  29;  Undecided,  34. 

8.  Open  Government — Establishment  of 
open  meetings  laws  for  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies. 

House  Totals 
Yes.  290;  No.  11;  Undecided.  23. 

9.  Committee  Rotation — Rule  to  require 
that  no  Representative  can  serve  longer  than 
8  years  on  a  particular  committee  before  be- 
ing required  to  change  to  a  different  com- 
mittee. 

House  Totals 
Yes,  109;  No,  161;   Undecided,  40. 

CoMMiTTEB  Nomination  Process  (for 
Democratic  Candidates) 
Will  you  support  an  effort  hi  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
nominating  committee  members  from  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  elected  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  Caucus? 

YES 

Arizona:  Udall. 
California:  Burton,  J..  Miller,  Dellums.  Stark, 
Edwards.  Ryan.  Mineta,  Rees,  Roybal,  Burke. 
Wilson.  C.  Anderson.  Hannaford.  Brown 

Colorado:  Schroeder,  Wlrth. 

Connecticut:  Dodd,  Giaimo,  MofTett. 

Florida:   Bennett,  Haley.  Lehman,  Pepper 
Fascell.  "^ 

Georgia:  Glnn.  Young. 

Hawaii:  Matsuuaga.  Mink. 
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•Included  In  these  totals  are  15  members 
of  the  new  Congress— 13  Democrat!  and  2 
Republicans — who  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tionnaire, but  who  are  on  public  record  In 
favor  of  Congressional  public  flmnclng  as  a 
result  of  their  vote  for  the  Anderson-Udall 
amendment  In  thp  93d  Congress. 


Illinois:  Ruseo.  Mlkva.  Hall,  Shipley,  Price, 
Metcalfe. 

Indiana:  Flthlan,  Brademas.  Roush,  Evans, 
Hayes,  Hamilton.  Sharp,  Jacobs. 
Iowa:  Mezvlnsky,  Blouln.  Harkin. 
Kansas:  Keys. 
Kentucky:  Perkins. 
Louisiana:  Long. 

Maryland:  Long.  .Sarbanes.  Spellman, 
Mitchell. 

Mas.sachusetts:      Boland.     Early.     Drlnan, 

Tsongas,  Moakley.  Burke,  Studds,  HarrUigton. 

Michigan:    Conyers,    Vander    Veen.    Carr. 

Riegle.  Traxler.   O'Hara.  Dlggs.  Nedzl.  Ford, 

Brodhead,  Blanchard. 

Minnesota:  Fraser,  Nolan,  Bergland. 
MLssourl:     Symington,    Randall,    Boiling. 
Himgate. 

Montana:  Baiicus,  Melcher. 
New    Jersey:    Florlo,    Hughes,    Thomp.son, 
Maguire.  Roe.  Helstoskl.  Rodino.  Patten. 

New  York:  Downey.  Ambro.  Wolff.  Rosen- 
thal, Blaggl.  Chlsholm,  Scheuer.  Solarz.  Koch. 
Abzug.  BadlUo.  Bingham.  Ottlnger,  Pattlson. 
LaPalce,  Nowak. 

North  Carolina:  Andrews.  Preyer. 
Ohio:    Selberllng,  Stanton.  J.V.,  Mottl. 
Oklahoma:  Jarman,  English. 
Oregon:  AuCoin. 

Pennsylvania:      Eilberg,      Yatron,     Edgar, 
Flood.  Moorhead,  Rooney.  Vigorlto. 
Rliode  Island:  Beard. 

South  Carolina:   Mann.  Holland,  Jenrctte. 
Tennessee:  Ford. 

Texas:  Eckhardt,  Wright.  Jordan,  Kruecer, 
Mllford.  Wilson. 
Utah;  Howe. 
Virginia:  Harris.  Fisher. 
Washington:   Meeds,  Bonker,  McCormack, 
Foley.  Adams. 
West  Virginia :  Hechler. 
Wisconshi:     A.spln,    Ka.stenmcier,    Baldus, 
Reuss.  Cornell. 
Wyoming:  Roncalio. 

NO 

Arkansas:  Mills. 

California:  Sisk.  Corman.  Dantelson. 

Connecticut:  Cotter. 

Florida:  Puqua.  Rogers. 

Georgia:  Brinkley.  Flynt.  Stephens. 

Illinois:  Murphy.  Annunzlo. 

Louisiana:  Breaux. 

Maryland:  Byron. 

Minnesota:  Oberstar. 

Mississippi:  Bowen. 

New  Mexico:  Runnels. 

New  York:  Pike,  Addabbo.  Rangel. 

North  Carolina:  Taylor. 

Ohio:  Ashley.  Vanlk,  Stokes. 

Oklahoma:  Rlsenhoover. 

Oregon:  Weaver. 

Pennsylvania:  Nix. 

South  Carolina:  Derrick. 

Tennessee:  Lloyd,  Fulton. 

Utah.  McKay. 

Virginia:  Downing.  ' 

Wisconsin:  Zablocki. 

■DNDECnjED 

California:  Moss.  Burton,  P.,  Leggett,  Wax- 
man.  Krebs.  Patterson.  Van  Deerlin. 
Georgia:  McDonald. 
Iowa:  Bedell. 

Kentucky:  Hubbard,  Natcher,  Mazzoli. 
Breckinridge. 

Louisiana:  Boggs. 

Minnesota:  Karth. 

Nevada:  Santlnl. 

New  York:  Holtzman.  Richmond.  Strat- 
ton,  Hanley.  McHugh. 

North  Carolina:  Neal.  Hefner. 

Oklahoma:  Jones.  Albert. 

Oregon :  Duncan. 

South  Carolina :  Davis. 

Secrecy — Open  Conferences 
Will  you  vote  to  establish  rules  requiring 
House-Senate   conference   committee  meet- 


ings to  be  open  to  the  public,  except  in  cases 
of  national  security  and  personal  privacy? 

YES — democrats 

Arizona:  Udall. 

Arkansas:  Mills. 

California:  Leggett.  Burton.  J„  Miller.  Del- 
lums. Stark.  Edwards.  Ryan.  Mineta.  Sisk, 
Krebs,  Ketchum.  Corman,  Roybal,  Burke 
Danielson.  Wilson.  C.  Anderson.  Hannaford! 
Lloyd.  Brown,  Patterson.  Van  Deerlin.  Wax- 
man. 

Colorado:  Schroeder.  Wlrth. 

Connecticut:  Cotter.  Dodd.  Olaimo.  Mof- 
fett. 

Florida:  Bennett.  Haley.  Rogers.  Lehman, 
Pepper.  Fascell.  Frey. 

Georgia:  Glnn,  Brlnklev,  Levltas.  Young, 
McDonald.  Stephens. 

Hawaii:  Matsunaga.  Mink. 
Illinois:  Murphy.  Russo,  Mlkva,  Annunzlo, 
Hall,  Shipley,  Price.  Simon. 

Indiana:  Madden,  Flthlan.  Brademas, 
Roush.  Evans.  Hayes.  HamUton.  Sharp, 
Jacobs. 

Iowa:    Mezvlnsky.  Blouln,  Harklii.  Bedell 
Smith. 
Kansas:  Keys. 

Kentucky:  Perkins.  Hubbard, 
Louisiana:  Boggs.  Breaux. 
Maryland:  Long.  Sarbanes.  Spellman,  Bv- 
ron.  Mitchell. 

Massachusetts:     Early,    Drlnan.    Tsongas, 
Harrington.  O'Neill.  Moakley.  Burke,  Studds! 
Michigan:    Conyers.  Carr,  Riegle,  Traxler, 
Blanchard,  Dlggs,  Nedzl,  Ford,  Brodhead. 
Minnesota :  Karth,  Fraser,  Nolan,  Oberstar. 
Missouri:  Symington,  Randall,  Clay. 
Montana:  Baucus,  Melcher. 
Nevada:  Santlnl. 

New    Jersey:    Florlo.    Hughes,    Thompson, 
Maguire,  Roe,  Helstoskl.  Rodino,  Patten. 
New  Mexico:  Runnels. 

New  York:  Pike.  Wolff.  Rosenthal,  Downey, 
Blaggl,  Chlsholm.  Solarz,  Rangel,  Richmond, 
Koch,  Abzug.  Badlllo,  Bingham,  Ottlnger, 
McHugh,  Pattlson,  Hanley.  LaFalce.  Nowak. 
Scheuer.  Holtzman. 

North  Carolina:  Andrews.  Neal.  Hefner. 
Ohio:  Selberllng,  Stanton,  James,  Vanlk, 
Mottl.  Ashley,  Stokes. 
Oklahoma:  Jones.  Jarman.  English. 
Oregon:  AuOoln.  Duncan,  Weaver. 
Pennsylvania:  Nix.  Greeen,  EUberg,  Yatron. 
Edgar.  Moorhead,  Rooney,  Vigorlto,  Murtha. 
Rhode  Island:  Beard. 
South  Carolina:   Derrick,  Mann,  Holland. 
Jenrette. 

Tennesseee:   Lloyd,  Pulton,  Ford. 
Texas:  Wright.  Krueger.  Mllford. 
Utah:  Howe. 
Virginia:  Harris.  Fisher, 
Washington:  Meeds.  Bonker,  Polev,  Adams. 
West  Virginia:  Hechler. 
Wisconsin:   Aspln,  Kastenmeler,  Zablocki, 
Reuss,  Cornell.  Baldus. 
Wyoming:  Roncalio. 

NO DEMOCRATS 

California:  Burton,  P.,  Rees,  McFall. 

Georgia:  Stuckey,  Flynt. 

Illinois:  Metcalfe. 

Kentucky:  Natcher. 

Massachusetts:  Boland. 

Mississippi:  Bowen. 

New  York:  Stratton. 

Pennsylvania:  Flood,  Dent. 

Texas:  Wilson,  C,  Eckhardt.  Poage,  Jordan 

Utah:  McKay. 

Virginia:  Downing. 

Washington:  McCormack. 

UNDECIDED DEMOCRATS 

Arkansas:  Alexander. 

California:  Moss. 

Kentucky:  Mazzoli,  Breckinridge. 

Minnesota:  Bergland. 

New  Jersey:  Meyner. 

New  York:  Addabbo.  Ambro. 

North  Carolina:  Preyer. 
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SECRECY — Open  Conferences 
Will  you  vote  to  establish  rules  requirUig 
House-Senate  conference  committee  meet- 
ings to  be  open  to  the  public,  except  In 
cases  of  national  security  and  personal 
privacy? 

yes-Vrepubucans 

Alabama:  Buchaq^an. 

Alaska:  Young. 

.'V.rizona:  Rhodes. 

California :  McCloskey,  Ketchum,  Lagomar- 
slno,  Goldwater,  Moorhead,  Rousselot,  Bell, 
Pettis,  Wiggins,  Burgener. 

Colorado;  Johnson,  Armstrong. 

Connecticut:  McKinney,  Sarasin. 
Delaware:  du  Pont. 

Florida:  Kelly,  Young,  Burke. 

Idaho:  Symms. 

Illinois:  Hyde,  Anderson,  Michel,  Findley, 
Madlgan,  Erlenborn. 

Indiana:  Hillls. 

Iowa:  Grassley. 

Kansas:  Sebellus,  Winn,  Shriver. 

Kentucky:  Carter. 

Maine:  Cohen. 

Maryland :  Holt,  Gude. 

Massachusetts :  Conte,  Heckler. 

Michigan:  Esch,  Brown,  Hutchinson,  Van- 
der Jagt,  Ruppe. 

Minnesota:  Qule,  Hagedoru. 

Mississippi:  Lott. 

Nebraska:  Thone,  Smith. 

New  Jersey:  Fen  wick,  Rinaldo. 

New  Mexico:  Lujan. 

New  Y(M-k:  Lent,  Wydler.  Peyser,  Pish,  Gil- 
man,  Mitchell,  Walsh,  Horton,  Hastings. 

North  Carolina:  Martin. 

North  Dakota:  Andrews. 

Ohio:  Gradlson,  Clancey,  Whalen,  Guyer, 
Latta,  Stanton,  J.  William,  Mosher,  Wylie, 
Regula. 

Pennsylvania:  Schulze,  Blester,  Shuster, 
Eshleman,  Schneebeli,  Heinz,  Johnson, 
Myers. 

South  Dakota:  Pi-essler. 

Tennessee:  Qulllen. 

Texas:  Steelman.  Archer. 

Vermont:  Jeffords. 

Virginia:  Daniel,  Robt.  W.,  Whltehurst, 
Butler,  Wampler. 

Washington:  Pritchard. 

Wisconsin:  Hasten. 

NO — repttblicans 

Arizona:  Stelger. 

California:  Talcott. 

Idaho:  Hansen. 

Indiana:  Myers. 

Michigan:  Broomfield. 

Missouri:  Taylor. 

Nebraska:  McCollister. 

New  Jersey:  Forsythe. 

New  Nork:  McEwen,  Conable,  Kemp. 

Pennsylvania:  McDade. 

Virginia:  Robinson. 

Wisconsin:  Stelger. 

UNDECmED REPUBLICANS 

Alabama:  Edwards. 
Arizona:  Conlan. 

Illinois:      Derwlnski,     Crane,     Rallsback, 
O'Brien. 
Minnesota:  Frenzel. 
Michigan:  Cederburg. 
Ohio:  Devlne. 
Pennsylvania:  Coughlin. 
South  Carolina:  Spence. 

Secrecy^Recorded  Caucus  Vote 
Will  you  vote  to  have  substantive  and 
procedural  matters  in  your  party  caucus 
voted  on  by  Individual  recorded  ballot  and 
have  these  votes  made  available  to  the 
public? 

YES — DEMOCH.WS 

Arizona:  Udall. 
Arkansas:  Mills. 
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California:  Leggett,  Burton,  J.,  Miller.  Del- 
lums. Edwards,  Mineta,  Sisk,  Krebs.  Roybal, 
Burke,  Anderson,  Hannaford,  Brown,  Pat- 
terson, Van  Deerlin. 

Colorado:   Schroeder,  Wlrth,  Evans. 

Connecticut:  Cotter,  Dodd,  MoBett. 

Florida:  Bennett,  Haley,  Rogers,  Lehman, 
Fascell. 

Georgia:   Glnn,  Brinkley,  Young,  Stuckey. 

Hawaii:  Matsunaga. 

Illinois:  Metcalfe,  Murphy,  Russo,  Mlkva, 
Annunzlo,  Hall,  Shipley,  Price. 

Indiana:  Flthlan,  Brademas,  Roush,  Evans, 
Hamilton,  Sharps,  Jacobs. 

Iowa:   Mezvlnsky,  Blouin,  Harkin,  Bedell. 

Kansas:  Keys. 

Kentucky:  Hubbard.  Mazzoli,  Perkins. 

Maryland:  Spellman,  Mitchell. 

Massachusetts:  Early,  Drlnan,  Tsongas, 
Harrington,  O'Neill,  Moakley,  Studds. 

Michigan:  Conyers,  VanderVeen,  Carr, 
Traxler,  Dlggs,  Nedzl,  Ford,  Brodhead. 

Minnesota:  Karth,  Fraser,  Nolan,  Berg- 
land, Oberstar. 

Missouri:  Symington,  Randall,  Boiling,  Lit- 
ton. 

New  Hampshire:  D'Amours. 

New  Jersey:  Florlo,  Hughes,  Maguire,  Hel- 
stoskl, Rodino,  Patten. 

New  Mexico:  Runnels. 

New  York:  Downey,  Ambro,  Wolff,  Ad- 
dabbo, Rosenthal,  Blaggl,  ChUholm,  Solarz, 
Scheuer,  Richmond,  Holtzman,  Koch,  Ran- 
gel, Abzug,  Badlllo,  Bingham,  Ottlnger, 
McHugh,  Stratton,  Pattlson. 

North  Carolina:   Andrews,  Neal,  Preyer. 

Ohio:  Stanton,  Stokes,  Vanlk,  Mottl. 

Oklahoma:  Jarman,  English. 

Oregon:  AuColn,  Weaver. 

Pennsylvania:  Green,  EUberg,  Yatron, 
Edgar,  Murtha,  Moorhead,  Rooney. 

Rhode  Island:  Beard. 

South  Carolina:  Mann,  Holland,  Jenrette. 

Tennessee:  Ford. 

Texas:  Wilson,  Wright,  Jordan. 

Utah:  Howe. 

Virginia:  Harris,  Fisher. 

^Vashlngton :  Meeds,  Bonker,  Foley,  Adams. 

West  Virginia:  Hechler. 

Wisconsin:  Kastenmeler,  Baldus,  Reuss, 
Cornell. 

NO DEMOCRATS 

California:   Stark,  McPall,  Corman,  Rees, 
Danielson,  Wilson,  Lloyd. 
Connecticut:  Giaimo. 
Florida:  Fuqua. 
Georgia:  Flynt,  Stephens. 
Hawaii:  Mink. 
Illinois:  Collins. 
Indiana:  Madden,  Hayes. 
Maryland :  Long,  Byron. 
Massachusetts:  Boland,  Burke. 
Mississippi:  Bowen. 
Mlssotiri:  Clay. 
Montana:  Baucus. 
New  Jersey :  Thompson,  Roe. 
New  York :  Pike.  Hanley. 
Ohio:  Ashley,  Selberllng. 
Oklahoma:  Jones. 
Pennsylvania:  Nix,  Flood,  Dent. 
South  Carolina:  Davis. 
Tennessee:  Lloyd,  Pulton. 
Texas:  Mllford. 
Utah:  McKay. 
Virginia:  Downing. 
Washington:  McCormack. 
Wisconsin:  Zablocki. 

UNDECIDED DEMOCRATS 

Arkansas:  Alexander. 

California:  Moss,  Burton,  P.,  Waxman, 
Ryan. 

Florida:  Pepper.  - 

Georgia:  McDonald. 
Kentucky:  Breckinridge. 
Louisiana:  Boggs. 
Maryland:  Sarbanes. 
Michigan:  Blanchard. 
Montana:  Melcher. 
Nevada:  Santlnl. 
New  Jersey:  Meyner. 


New  York :  LaFalce,  Nowak. 
Oklahoma:  Rlsenhoover,  Albert. 
Oregon:  Duncan. 
Pennsylvania:  Vigorlto. 
Texas:  Eckhardt,  Krxiege*. 
Wisconsin:  Aspin. 
Wyoming:  Roncalio. 

Clean  Elections — A  Mixed  System  for  Con- 
gressional Campaign  FiNANCiNa 
Will  you  support  legislation  creating  a 
mixed  campaign  finance  system  Involving 
small  private  contributions  and  limited  fed- 
eral funds  for  congressional  general  elec- 
tions? 

YES 

Alabama:  Buchanan. 

Arizona:  Udall,  Conlan. 

California:  Leggett,  Burton,  John,  Bur- 
ton, PhUllp,  Miller,  D^lums.  Stark,  Edwards. 
McCloekey,  Mineta,  Elrebs,  Com^n,  Rees, 
Waxman,  Roybal,  Bell,  Burke.  Danielson. 
Wilson,  Charles,  Anderson,  Hannaford,  Lloyd, 
Brown,  Pettis,  Patterson. 

Colorado:  Schroeder,  Wlrth. 

Connecticut:  Cotter,  Dodd,  Giaimo,  Mc- 
Kinney, Sarasin,  Moffett. 

Delaware :  du  Pont. 

Florida:  Haley,  Lehman,  Pepper,  Fascell. 

Georgia:    Levltas,  Young. 

Hawaii:  Matsunaga. 

Illinois:  Metcalfe.  Russo.  Collins,  Mlkva, 
Annunzlo,  Hall,  Anderson,  Rallsback,  Madl- 
gan, Shipley,  Price,  Simon.  O'Brien. 

Indiana:  Flthlan,  Brademas,  Roush.  Hu- 
lls, Evans,  Hayes,  Hamilton,  Sharp,  Jacobs. 

Iowa:  Mezvlnsky,  Blouln.  Smith,  Harkin, 
BedeU. 

Kansas:  Keys,  Winn,  Shriver. 

Kentucky:  Mazzoli,  Breckinridge,  Hub- 
bard. 

Louisiana:  Boggs. 

Maine:  Cohen. 

Maryland:  Sarbanes,  Spellman,  Mitchell, 
Gude. 

Massachusetts:  Coute,  Boland,  Early,  Drl- 
nan, Tsongas,  Harrington,  Moc^ey,  Heck- 
ler, Burke,  Studds, 

Michigan:  Conyers,  Esch,  Vander  Veen, 
Carr,  Riegle,  Traxler,  PtHd,  Bro&dhead,  Blan- 
chard, Broomfield.  r 

Minnesota:  Quie,  Karth,  Fraser, ^^^Bten, 
Bergland,  Oberstar.  ^ 

Mississippi:  Bowen. 

Missoxirl:  Symington,  Randall. 

Montana:  Baucus,  Melcher. 

Nebraska:  Thone,  Smith. 

Nevada:  S&ntinL 

New  Hampshire :  Cleveland. 

New  Jersey:  Florlo.  Hughes.  Thompson, 
Fenwlck,  Porsythe,  Maguire,  Roe,  Helstoskl, 
Rodino,  Rinaldo.  Meyner,  Patten. 

New  York:  Pike,  Downey,  Ambro.  Lent, 
Wydler,  Wolff,  Addabbo,  Rosenthal,  Chls- 
holm. Solans,  Richmond,  Holtzman,  Koch, 
Rangel,  Abzug,  BadUlo,  Bingham,  Ottlnger, 
Pish.  GUman,  McHugh,  Stratton,  Pattlson. 
McEwen,  Mitchell,  Hanley,  Walsh,  Horton, 
Conable,  LaFalce,  Kemp,  Hastings,  Nowak. 

North  Carolina:  Andrews,  Neal,  Preyer, 
Taylor. 

North  Dakota:  Andrews. 

Ohio:  Gradlson,  Whalen,  Ashley.  Stanton, 
J.  W,  Mosher,  Selberllng,  Regula,  Stokes, 
VanUc,  Mottl,  Miller,  C. 

Oklahoma:  Jones.  Rlsenhoover. 

Oregon:  AuCoin.  Duncan,  Weaver. 

Pennsylvania:  Nix.  Green,  jSUberg,  Edgar. 
Yatron.  Blester.  McDade,  Coughlin,  Moor- 
head. Rooney.  Eshleman,  Heinz,  Johnson, 
Myers. 

Rhode  Island:  Beard. 

South  Carolina:  Spence,  HoUand,  Jenrette. 

South  Dakota:  Pressler. 

Tennessee:  Lloyd.  Ford. 

Texas:  Wilson,  C,  Eckhardt,  Jordan. 

Utah:  McKay. 

Virginia:  Downing,  Whltehurst,  Earrla, 
Flsh^. 
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Washington:  Prltchard,  Meeds,  Bonker, 
McCormack.  Foley,  Adiuns. 

West  Virginia:  Hechler. 

Wisconsin:  Aspln,  Kastenmeler,  Baldun, 
Zablockl,  Reuss,  Stelger.  Cornell. 

Wyoming:  Roncallo. 

Members  of  the  New  Congress  Who  Did 
Not  Respond  to  the  QuestlonnAlre  But  Voted 
for  Anderson/Udall  Amendment  In  the  93d 
Congress: 

California:  Hawkins. 

Illinois:  Yates. 

Louisiana:  Long. 

Mississippi:  Cochran. 

Missouri:  Clay,  Boiling,  Litton  Hungate, 
Burlison. 

New  Jersey:  Minlsh. 

North  Carolina:  Henderson. 

Ohio:  Harsha. 

Rhode  Island:  St  Germain. 

Washington:  Hicks. 

Wisconsin:  Obey. 

NO 
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Alabama:  Edwards. 
Alaska:  Young. 
Arizona:  Rhodes,  Stelger. 
California:  Moss,  Ryan,  McFall,  Slsk,  Ket- 
chum,    Lagomarsiuo.    Ooldwater,    Moorhead, 
Rousselot,  Wiggins,  Burgener. 
Colorado:  Johnson,  Armstrong. 
Florida:   Fuqua,  Bennett,  Young,  Befalls 
Burke. 

Georgia:  Glnn,  Flynt,  McDonald,  Stuckey, 
Stephens. 
Hawaii:  Mink. 
Idaho:  Symms.  Hansen,  G. 
Illinois:     Murphy,    Derwinskl,    Erlenborn, 
Michel,  Plndley.  Crane. 
Indiana:  Myers. 
Kansas:  Sebelius. 
Kentucky:  Carter,  Perkins. 
Loxtlslana:  Moore,  Breaux. 
Maine:  Emery. 

Marj'land:  Long,  Holt,  Byron. 
Michigan:  Hutchinson,  Cederburg.  Ruppe. 
•Nedzl. 

Minnesota:  Hagedom,  Prenzel. 
Mississippi:  Lott. 
Missouri:  Taylor,  Clay. 
Nebraska:  McColllster. 
New  Mexico:  Runnels. 
New  York:  Blaggi,  Scheuer. 
North  Carolina:  Hefner,  Martin. 
Clilo:     Clancy,     Guyer,     Latta,     Stanton 
James. 
Oklahoma:  Albert,  Jarman,  English. 
Pennsylvania:     Schulze,     Flood,     Murtha 
Schneebell,  Dent. 
South  Carolina:  Davis,  Derrick,  Mann 
Tennessee:  Qulllen,  Fulton. 
Texas:  Steelman,  Roberts,  Poaee,  Wrleht 
Krueger,  MUford.  ' 

Utah:  Howe. 
Vermont:  Jeffords. 

Virginia:    Daniel,   Robert,    Butler.    Robin- 
son. 

Wisconsin:  Kasten. 

UNDECIDED 

Aikausas:  Alexander,  Mills. 

California:    Talcott,  HUishaw.   Van  Deer- 

lin. 

Colorado:  Evans. 

Florida:  Kelly.  Frey,  Rogers. 

Georgia:  Brlnkley. 

Iowa:  Orassley. 

Illinois:  Hyde. 

Kentucky:  Natcher. 

Massachusetts:  O'Neill. 

Michigan:  Brown,  Vander  Jagt,  Dlggs. 

New  Hampshire:  D'Amours. 

New  Mexico:  Lujan. 

Ohio:  Devine,  Wylie. 

Pennsylvania:  Shuster,  Vigorlto. 

West  Virginia:  Staggers. 

Spotlichtinc  Lobbyists 
Will  you  vote  for  legislation  that  would 
require  comprehensive  public  disclosure  of 
lobbying  activities  by  Individuals  and  groupa 


spending  money  to  Influence  legislative  ac- 
tions and  executive  branch  actlonsf 
Note:   •Legl.slatlve  only;   ••executive  only. 

TES 

Alabama:  Edwards,  Buchanan. 
Alaska:  Young. 

Arizona:  tJdall.  Steiger,  Conlan. 
Arkansas:  Alexander,  Mills. 
California:  Leggett,  Burton,  J,,  Biwton,  P., 
MUler,  McCloskey,  Delluma,  Stark,  Edwards, 
Mineta,  Slsk,  Talcott,  Krebs,  Ketchum,  Lago- 
marslno,  Goldwater,  Corman,  Moorhead,  Rees, 
Waxman,  Roybal,  Rousselot,  BeU,  Burke, 
Danlelsou,  WUson  Charles,  Anderson,  Hanna- 
ford.  Brown,  Pettis,  Patterson,  Wiggins,  Van 
Deerlln,  Burgener. 

Colorado:  Evans,  Schroeder,  Wlrth,  John- 
son. 

Connectlciit:    Cotter.   Dodd,   Glalmo,   Mc- 
Klnney,  Sarasin,  Moffett. 
Delaware:  du  Pont. 

Florida:  Bennett,  Kelly,  Young,  Haley,  Ba- 
falis,  Rogers,  Burke,  Lehman,  Pepper,  Fascell, 
Frcy. 

Georgia:   Glnn,  Brlnkley,  Levltas,  Young, 
Flynt.   McDonald,  Stuckey,   Landrum. 
HawaU:  Matsunaga,  Mink. 
Idaho:  Hansen,  G. 

Illinois:  Metcalfe,  Murphy,  Russo,  Hyde, 
Mikva,  Annunzlo,  Crane,  Erlenborn,  Hall, 
Anderson,  Michel,  Rallsback,  Flndley,  Madi- 
gan,  Shipley,  Price,  Simon. 

Indiana:  Madden,  Flthlan.  Brademas, 
Roiash,  HlllLs,  Evans,  Myers,  Hayes,  Hamilton, 
Sharp,  Jacobs. 

Iowa:  Mezvinsky,  Blouln,  Grassley,  Smith,* 
Harkin,  Bedell. 

Kansas:  Sebelius,  Keys,  Winn,  Shrlver. 
Kentucky:      Natcher,      Mazzoli,      Carter. 
Breckinridge,    Perkins,   Hubbard. 
Louisiana:   Boggs,  Moore,  Breaux. 
Maine:  Emery,  Cohen. 
Maryland:      Long,     Sarbanes,     Spellman 
Mitchell,  Gude. 

Massachusetts:  Conte,  Boland,  Early, 
Drlnan,  Tsongas.  Harrington,  Moakley,  Heck- 
ler, Burke,  Studds. 

Michigan:  Conyers,  Esch.  Brown,  Hutch- 
inson, Vander  Veen,  Carr,  Rlegle,  Traxler. 
Vander  Jagt,  Cederberg,*  Ruppe, •  Dlggsi 
Nedzl,  Ford,  Diugell,  Brodliead,  Blanchard 
Broomfleld. 

Minnesota:  Qule,  Hagedom,  Karth,  Praser 
Nolan,  Berglar.d,  Oberstar,  Prenzel,. 
Mississippi:    Bowen,  Lott. 
Missouri:   Symington,  Randall,*   Taylor. 
Montana:  Baucus. 

Nebraska:  Thone,  McColllster,  Smith. 
Nevada:  Santlnl. 

New  Hampshire,  D'Amours,  Cleveland. 
New   Jersey:    Florlo,    Hughes,    Thompson, 
Fenwick,   Forsyth,   Magulre,   Roe,   Helstoski, 
Rodino,  Rlnaldo,  Meyner,  Patten. 
New  Mexico:  LuJan,  Runnels. 
New   York:    Downey,   Pike,   Ambro,   Lent, 
Wydler,  Wolff,  Addabbo,  Rosenthal,  Blaggi, 
Chisholm,  Solarz,   Richmond,  Koch.  Abzu" 
BadUlo.  Bingham,  Ottlnger,  Scheuer,  RangeT 
Fish,   Oilman,   McHugh,   Stratton,   Pattlson 
McEwen,*  Mitchell,  Hanley,  Walsh,  Horton, 
Conable.  LaFalce,  K  .-mp,  Hastings,  Holtzman 
Nowak. 

North    Carolina:     Andrews,    Neal,    Preyer 
Martin,  Taylor.  ' 

North  Dakota:  Andrews. 
Ohio:    Oradison.    Clancy,    Whalen,    Guyer, 
Latta,    Ashley,    Stanton,    J.     Wm.,    Devine 
Mosher.  Selberllng,  Wylie,  Regula,  Stanton' 
James  V.,  Vanlk.  Mottl,  Stokes. 

Oklahoma:    Jones,    Risenhoover,    Albert  • 
Jarman,  English. 

Oregon:  AuColn,  Weaver. 
Pennsylvania:  Nix,  Green,  Ellbcrg.  Schulze, 
Yatron,  Edgar.  Blester,  Shuster,  McDade! 
Murtha,  Coughlin,  Moorhead,  Rooney,  Eshle- 
man,  Schneebell,  Heinz,  Dent,  Johnson,  Vi- 
gorito,  Myers. 
Rhode  Island:  Beard. 

Soxith   Carolina;    Spence.   Derrick,   Mann 
Holland.  Jenrette. 


South  Dakota:  Pressler. 

Tennessee :  Qulllen,  Lloyd,  Ford, 

Texas:  Wilson,  C.  Steelman,  Archer,  Eck- 
hardt,  Wright,  Jordan,  Krueger,  Milford. 

Utah :  Howe,  McKay. 

Vermont:  Jeffords. 

Virginia:  Downing.  Whitehurst,  Daniel, 
Robert  W.,  Butler,  Harris,  Wampler,  Fisher. 

Washington:  Prltchard,  Meeds,  Bonkeri 
McCormack,  Foley,  Adams. 

West  Virginia:  Hechler. 

Wisconsin:  Aspln,  Kastenmeier,  Baldus,  Za- 
blockl, Reuss,  Steiger,  Cornell,  Kasten. 

Wyoming:  Roncallo. 

NO 
Idaho:  Svmms. 
Michigan:  Ruppe. •• 

UNDECIDED 
Arizona;  Rhodes. 
California:  Moss,  Ryan,  Hlnsbaw. 
Colorado:  Armstrong. 
Florida:  Fuqua.*  • 
Georgia;  Stephens. 
Illinois;  Derwinskl. 
Marj'land;  Holt,  Byron.*  * 
Massachusetts:  O'Neill. 
Michigan;  Hutchinson.** 
Montana;  Melcher. 
New  York:  McEwan.*  * 
North  Carolina;  Hefner. 
Oklahoma:   Albert.*  * 
Oregon;  Duncan. 
Pennsylvania:  Flood. 
South  Carolina:  Spence. 
Tennessee:  Fulton. 
Texas;  Poage. 
Virginia:  Robinson. 
West  Virginia:  Staggers. 

Removing  Conflicts  of  iNrEHt.sr 
Will  you  vote  for  legislation  requiring  com- 
prehensive annual,  public  disclosure  of 
financial  holdings  and  Interests  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  professional  staff,  and 
by  high  level  officials  of  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  branches? 

Note;      •Legislative     only;      "executive 
only. 

YES 
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Alabama:  Edwards,  Buchanan. 
Arizona:  Udall,  Stelger,  Conlan. 
Arkansas;  Mills. 

California:  Moss,  Leggett.  J.  Burton.  P. 
Burton.  G.  Miller,  Dellums,  Stark,  Edwards, 
McCloskey,  Mineta,  Slsk,  Talcott.  Krebs, 
Ketchum,  Goldwater,  Corman,  Moorhead! 
Rees,  Waxman,  Roybal,  Rousselot,  Bell, 
Burke,  Chas.  Wilson,  G.  Anderson,  Hanna- 
ford,  Lloyd,  G.  Brown,  Pettis,  Patterson,  Bur- 
gener. Lagomarsino. 

Colorado:  Schroeder,  Wlrth,  Armstrong.'  * 
Connecticut:    Cotter,   Dodd,   Glalmo    Mc- 
Kinney,  Sarasin,  Moffett. 
Delaware:  du  Pont. 

Florida:  Bennett,  Kelly,  Young,  Haley. 
Bafalis,  Rogers,  Burke,  Lehman,  Pepper, 
Fascell,  Frey. 

Georgia;  Ginn.  Brlnkley,  Levltas,  A.  Young 
Flynt,  Stuckey,  Stephens. 
Ha V. all;  Matsunaga.  Mink. 
Illinois:  R.  Metcalfe,  M.  Murphv,**  Russo 
Mikva,  Annunzlo,  Hall,  Anderson,  Rails- 
back.*  Flndley,  Madlgan,  Shlplev,  Price, 
Simon. 

Indiana:  Fithiau,  Brademas,  Roush,  HUlis 
Evans,  Hayes,  Hamilton,  Sharp,  Jacobs. 

Iowa;  Mezvinsky,  Blouln,  Gra-sslev,  Harkin 
Bedell.  Smith. 
Kansas:  Winn.  Shrlver,  Keys. 
Kentucky:    Mazzoli,   Carter,    CrecklnridKe, 
Perkins,  Hubbard. 
Louisiana:  Boggs. 
Maine:  Cohen. 

Maryland;  Sarbanes:  Spellman,  Mitchell. 
Gude. 

Massachusetts:  Conte,  Boland,  Early,  Drl- 
nan, Tsongas,  Harrington,  Moakley,  Heckler. 
Studds,  J.  Burke. 

Michigan;  Conyers,  Esch,  Carr,  Traxler, 
Ford,    Brodhead,   Blanchard.  Brown,   Riegle. 


Vander  Jagt,  Cederbtirg,  Dlggs,  Nedzl,  Broom- 
field. 

Minnesota:  Qule,  Fraser,  Nolan,  Hagedorn, 
Bergland,  Oberstar. 

Mississippi:  Bowen.  Lott. 

Missouri:  Randall,  Taylor,  Clay. 

Montana:  Baucus. 

Nebraska;  Thone,  McColllster,  V.  Smith. 

Nevada:  Santinl. 

New  Jersey:  Florlo,  Hughes,  I'hompson, 
Magulre,  Roe,  Helstoski,  Rodino,  Rlnaldo, 
Patten,  Fenwick,  Forsythe,  Meyner. 

New  Mexico:  Runnels. 

New  York:  Downey,  Ambro,  Wolff,  Rosen- 
thal, Chisholm,  Solarz,  Koch,  Abzug,  Badillo, 
Bingham,  Ottlnger,  Fish,  Oilman,  McHugh, 
Pattison,  Mitchell,  Walsh,  Horton,  LaFalce, 
Nowak,  Hastings,  Lent,  Wydler,  Addabbo, 
Biaggi,  Richmond,  Holtzman,  Stratton,  Han- 
ley, Kemp,  Rangel. 

North  Carolina ;  Neal,  Preyer. 

North  Dakota:  Andrews. 

Ohio:  Gradlson,  Clancy,  Whalen,  Guyer, 
Latta,  J.  W.  Stanton,  Mosher,  Selberllng, 
WyUe,  Mottl,  J.  V.  Stanton,  Vanik. 

Oklahoma;  English,  Risenhoover. 

Oregon:  AuColn,  Weaver. 

Pennsylvania;  W.  Green,  Eilberg,  Yatron, 
Edgar,  Blester,  McDade,  Coughlin,  Rooney, 
Eshleman,  Heinz,  A.  Johnson,  Myers,  Nix, 
Flood,   Moorhead,*  •    Schneebell,*  •   Vigorlto. 

Rhode  Island;  Beard. 

South  Carolina;  Derrick.  Mann.  Holland, 
Spence,  Jenrette. 

South  Dakota;  Pressler. 

Tennessee:  Ford,  Lloyd.* • 

Texas:  Wilson,  Steelman,  Poage,  Wright, 
Jordaji,  Krueger,  Milford. 

Utah;  Howe,  McKay. 

Vermont;  Jeffords. 

Virginia;  Robert  Daniel,  Harris,  Wampler, 
Fisher,  Whitehurst. 

Washington:  Prltchard,  Meeds,  Bonker, 
Adanos,  McCormack,  Foley. 

West  Virginia;  Hechler. 

Wlscon.sin;  Aspln,  Kastenmeler,  Baldus, 
Reuss,  Cornell,  Stelger. 

Wyoming:  Roncallo. 

NO 

Alaska:  Young. 

Arizona:  Rhodes. 

Arkansas:  Alexander. 

California:  DanleLson,  Wiggins,  Hlnshaw, 
Van  Deerlln. 

Colorado:  J.  Johnson. 

Illinois:   Collins,  Erlenborn,  Michel. 

Indiana:  Myers. 

Louisiana:  Breaux. 

Maryland:  Byron. 

Massachusetts:  O'Neill.* 

Minnesota:  Frenzel. 

Michigan;  Hutchinson,  Rvtppe. 

Missouri:  Symington. 

Ohio:  Stokes. 

New  York:  Scheuer. 

Pennsylvania:  Murtha,  Moorhead,* 
Schneebell,*  Dent. 

Virginia:  Downing.  Butler. 

Wisconsin:  Zablockl. 

TTWDECIDFD 

California:  Ryan. 
Florida:  Fuqua. 
Georgia:  McDonald. 
Idaho:  Symms.  G.  Hansen. 
Illinois:    Deiwlnskl,    Hyde.    Crane,    Rails- 
back.** 
Kansas;  Sebelius. 
Kentucky;  Natcher. 
Maryland:  Long,  Holt. 
Minnesota:  Karth. 
Montana;  Melcher. 
New  Mexico;  Lujan. 
New  York:  Pike.  McEwen,  Conable. 
North  Carolina;  Andrews,  Hefner,  Martin. 
Ohio:  Ashley,  Devine,  Regula. 
Oklahoma:  Jones. 
Oregon:  Duncan. 
Pennsylvania:  Schulze,  Shpster.** 
Tennessee:  Qulllen,  FuUon. 
Texas:  Eckhardt. 


Virginia:  Robinson. 
West  Virginia;  Staggers. 

Creating  an  Otfice  of  Special  Pbosecutof. 
In  order  to  increase  accountability  of 
government  officials,  will  you  support  legis- 
lation establishing  an  independent  special 
prosecutor  for  crimes  committed  by  govern- 
ment officials? 

YES 

Alabama;  Buchanan. 

.Arizona:  Conlan,  Udall. 

California:  Moss,  Leggett,  Burton,  J.,  Mil- 
ler, Dellums,  Stark,  Edwards,  Mineta,  Slsk, 
Krebs,  Ketchum,  Lagomarsino,  Goldwater, 
Corman,  Moorhead,  Rousselot,  BeU,  Burke, 
Dfinielson,  Wilson,  C,  Anderson,  Hannaford, 
Brown,  Patterson,  Wiggins,  Van  Deerlin,  Bur- 
gener. 

Colorado:    Schroeder,   Wlrth. 

Connecticut:  Cotter,  McKlnney,  Sarasin, 
Moffett. 

Florida:  Bennett,  Haley,  Bafalis,  Rogers, 
lehnian.  Pepper,  Fascell. 

Georgia:  Ginn,  Brlnkley,  Levitas,  Young, 
Flynt,  McDonald. 

Hawaii:  Mink. 

Illinois:  Metcalfe.  Murphy,  Russo,  Mikva, 
Anderson,  Findley,  Madlgan,  Shipley,  Price. 
Simon,  Hyde. 

Indiana:  Madden,  Flthlan,  Brademas, 
Rou?h,  Hlllis,  Evans,  Myers,  Hayes,  Hamilton, 
.Sharp,  Jacobs. 

Towa:  Mezvinsky,  Blouln,  Grassley,  Smith, 
Hfirkin,  Bedell. 

Kansas:    Sebelius,  Keys,  Winn,  Shrlver. 

Kentucky:   Natcher,  Carter,  Perkins. 

Loutelana:  Boggs. 

Maryland:  long,  Sarbanes,  Spellman, 
Mitchell,  Gude. 

Massachusetts:  Conte.  Early.  Drlnan, 
T!?ongas,  Harrington,  Moakley,  Heckler, 
Studds,  Burke. 

Michigan:  Conyers.  Esch,  Carr,  Rlegle. 
Traxler,  Vander  Jagt,  Dlggs,  Ford.  Brodhead, 
Blanchard,  Broomfleld. 

Minnesota:  Qule.  Hagedom,  Karth,  Fiaser. 
Nolan,  Bergland,  Prenzel. 

Mississippi ;  Bowen. 

Missouri:  Randall,  Clay. 

Montana;  Baucus. 

Nebraska:  Thone,  Smith. 

Nevada:  SantlnJ. 

New  Jersey:  Florlo,  Hughes,  Thompson, 
Fenwick,  Magulre,  Roe,  Helstxwkl,  Rodino, 
Rlnaldo,  Meyner,  Patten. 

New  Mexico:  Runnels. 

New  York:  Ambro,  Wolff.  Addabbo.  Rosen- 
thal, Chisholm,  Solarz,  Holtzman,  Scheuer, 
Abzug,  Badillo,  Bingham,  Ottlnger.  Fish,  Gil- 
man,  McHugh,  Pattlson,  Mitchell,  Hanley, 
Horton.  Conable,  LaPalce,  Downey,  Hastings. 

North  Carolina:  Andrews,  Neal,  Preyer. 

North  Dakota:  Andrews. 

Ohio;  Clancy,  Guyer,  Latta.  Ashley,  Stan- 
ton, J.  W.,  Mosher.  Seiberling,  Wylie,  Regula, 
Vanlk,  Mottl,  Stokes. 

Oklahoma:  Jones,  Risenhoover,'  Jarman, 
English. 

Oregon:  AuColn,  Weaver. 

PennsyTvania;  Green,  Ellbcrg,  Schulze, 
Yatron,  Edgar,  Blester,  McDade,  Flood, 
Coughlin,  Moorhead,  Rooney,  Eshleman, 
Schneebell,  Heinz,  Dent,  Johnson,  Vigorlto, 
Myers. 

Rhode  Island:  Beard. 

South  Carolina;  Spence,  Mann,  Holland, 
Jenrette,  Davis. 

South   Dakota:    Pressler. 

Tennessee:  Lloyd,  Fulton,  Ford. 

Texas:  Wilson,  Krueger,  Steelman,  Poage, 
Wright,  Jordan,  Milford. 

Utah:  Howe. 

Vermont:  Jeffords. 

Virginia:  Daniel,  Robert,  Harris,  Fisher. 

Washington:   Bonker,  McCormack,  Adams. 

West  Virginia:   Hechler. 

Wisconsin;  Aspin,  Kastenmeler,  Baldus, 
Zabloc!:!,   Reuss,   Cornell,   Kasten, 

Wyoming;  Roncallo. 


KO 


Arizona:  Rhodes,  Stelger. 

California:  Rees,  Roybal,  Hlnshaw,  McPall. 

Colorado:  Johnson,  Armstrong. 

Connecticut:  Dodd,  Glalnao. 

Florida:    Fuqua,  Kelly,   Bvu'ke,  Prey. 

Georgia;  Stuckey,  Stephens. 

Hawaii:  Maisi-inaga. 

Idaho:  Symms,  Hansen,  G. 

Illinois :  Derwinskl,  Collins,  Annunzio, 
Erlenborn,  Michel. 

Louisana:  Breaux. 

Maine;  Cohen. 

Maryland;  Byron. 

Massachusetts;  Boland,  O'Neill. 

Michigan:  Hutchinson,  Cederberg,  Ruppe, 
Nedzl. 

Mississippi:  Lott. 

Missouri:  Symington.  Taylor. 

Nebraska;  McColllster. 

New  Jersey:  Forsythe. 

New  Mexico:  LuJan. 

New  York;  Pike,  Lent,  Biaggi,  Koch, 
McEwen. 

North  Carolina:  Martin. 

Ohio;   Whalen,  Devine,  Stanton,  James  V. 

Oklahoma:  Albert. 

Oregon;  Duncan. 

Pennsylvania:  Nix. 

Tennessee;  Qulllen. 

Texas;  Eckhardt. 

Virginia;  Downing,  Whitehurst,  Butler, 
Robinson. 

UNDECIDEO 

-Alabama:  Edwards. 

Alaska:  Young. 

Arkarvsas:  Mills. 

California:  Burton,  P..  Ryan,  McCloskey, 
Talcott,  Waxman,  Lloyd,  Pettis. 

Delaware:  du  Pont. 

Florida:  Young. 

Illinois:  Crane,  Rallsback. 

Kentucky:  Mazzoli,  Breckinridge. 

Maryland;  Holt. 

Michigan;  Brown. 

Minnesota:  Oberstar. 

Montana;  Melcher. 

New  York:  Wydler.  Richmond,  Stratton, 
Walsh,  Rangel,  Kemp,  Holtzman. 

North  Carolina:  Hefner. 

Ohio;  Gradlson. 

Pennsylvania:  Shuster. 

South  Carolina:  Derrick. 

Utah:  McKay. 

Virginia:  Wampler. 

Washington;  Pritcliard,  Foley. 

West  Virginia:  Staggers. 

Wisconsin:  Steiger. 


NEW  HIGH  ENERGY  PHYSICS 
PARTICLE 

I  Ml-.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speakc. 
for  many  years,  experimental  and 
theoretical  high  energy  physicists  have 
sought  a  single  comprehensive  theory 
that  could  tie  together  three  natural 
forces.  The  hoped  for  unified  theory  has 
been  a  sort  of  "pie-in-the-sky"  since  the 
working  days  of  Prof.  Albert  Einstein.  A 
scientific  breakthrough  has  been  given 
those  questing  a  way  to  correlate  elec- 
tromagnetic force  with  strong  and  weak 
nuclear  forces  by  the  essentially  simul- 
taneous discovery  at  Brookhaven  Lab- 
oratory, N.Y.,  and  the  Stanford  Linear 
.Accclei-ator  Laboratoi-y.  Calif.,  of  a  new 
liigh  energy  particle. 

I  recall  tliat  duiiog  tlie  fiscal  yeai- 1973 
AEC  authorization  healings,  whicli  I 
chaired,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson,  director 
of  the  Peiir.ilab  in  Elinois,  discas.'^ed  the 
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goals  and  benefits  of  high  energy  re- 
search. Dr.  Wilson  quoted  a  statement 
attributed  to  Michael  Faraday  after  he 
had  discovered  electromagnetic  induc- 
tion, which  eventually  led  to  electricity. 
Wliea  asked  what  good  his  discovery 
was  Faraday  replied;  "Sir,  some  day  you 
will  tax  it." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record,  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Teem, 
AEC  Assistant  General  Manager  for 
Physical  Research,  and  a  press  release 
which  describes  the  discovery  of  the  new 
particle. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Noiemher  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chu^rman,     Joint     Comrnttee     on     Atomic 
Energy,   U.S.  Hov^c  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman  :    This   Is   to   apprise 
you  of  a  new  particle,  with  rather  surprising 
properties,    discovered    essentially    simulta- 
neously at  the  Brookhaven  National  Labo- 
ratory and  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center.  The  fact  that  the  particle  has  been 
found  under  two  sets   of  differing  experi- 
mental conditions  considerably  increases  the 
value  of  the  new  information. 

The  new  particle  state,  a  "vector  meson." 
has  a  mass  very  clo.se  to  3.1  GeV — more  than 
three  times  the  mass  of  the  proton — and  a 
lifetime  greater  than  10--'  sec.  and  perhaps 
longer  than  10  =■'  sec.  Although  these  sound 
like  very  short  lifetimes,  compared  to  the 
plon,  for  example,  they  are  long  compared 
to  the  lifetimes  of  comparable  rho,  omega 
and  phi  mesons  of  lower  mass  discovered 
earlier.  It  is  believed  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  high  mass,  with  large  relative  stabil- 
ity, is  indicative  of  a  new  stability  law,  pos- 
sibly associated  with  a  new  quantum  num- 
ber. The  discovery  is  leading  to  new  experi- 
ments, which  are  currently  underway,  and 
a  number  of  theoretical  speciUations  whlcli 
are  related  to  unification  of  the  weak,  electro- 
magnetic and  strong  interactions,  and  to 
particle  substructure. 

This  discovery  is  generating  a  sense  of 
great  excitement  in  tlie  high  energy  physics 
community.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  two 
articles  which  are  to  be  published  in  the 
December  2  issue  of  Physical  Review  Letters. 
Originally  no  public  announcement  was 
planned  until  after  the  publication  of  these 
scientific  reports:  however,  the  Internal 
scientific  excitement  led  to  the  story  being 
published  In  a  student  newspaper  and  other 
leaks.  Subsequently  it  was  decided  last  Sat- 
urday to  issue  a  press  release  Jointly  agreed 
to  by  LBL,  SLAC,  MIT,  BNL.  AEC  and  the 
editors  of  Physical  Revieio  Letters.  A  copy  of 
the  contents  of  the  press  release  is  enclosed 
for  your  information. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Teem, 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  PliysicaX 
Research. 
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Press  Rei.ease,  Nov.  16.  1974 

A  new  kind  of  elementary  particle,  unex- 
pected and  uupredicted,  has  been  discovered 
■artwo  national  laboratories  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  continent. 

Stemming  from  research  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  discov- 
ery was  announced  simultaneously  Saturday, 
Nov.  16,  by  the  physicists  Involved. 

At  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center 
(SLAC)  In  California,  a  group  of  Stanford 
and  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  (LBL) 
physicists  found  the  pardcle  while  experi- 
menting with  colliding  beams  of  electrons 
tnd  positrons — matter  and  antimatter. 

At  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
(BNL)  in  New  York,  a  group  of  physicists 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
'.MIT)   and  from  BNL  found  the  particle  in 


the  course  of  a  systematic  search  for  such 
phenomena  while  bombarding  a  proton  tar- 
get with  protons. 

Prof.  Samuel  C.  C.  Ting  of  MIT's  Labora- 
tory for  Nuclear  Science  headed  the  team  of 
physicists  at  BNL,  which  Included  Profs.  U.  J. 
Becker.  Min  Chen  and  others  from  MIT  and 
Dr.  y.  Y.  Lee  of  BNL. 

Prof.  Burton  Richter  led  the  SLAC  team, 
wliich  included  Prof.  Roy  P.  Schwitters  and 
Dr.  Rudolf  R.  Larsen  of  SLAC  and  Profs. 
William  Chinowsky,  Gerson  Goldhaber,  and 
George  H.  Trilling  of  LBL. 

Richter  and  Ting  said:  "The  suddenness  of 
the  discovery,  coupled  with  the  totally  un- 
expected properties  of  the  particle,  are  what 
make  it  so  exciting.  It  is  not  like  the  par- 
ticles we  know  and  must  have  some  new 
kinds  of  structure. 

"The  theorists  are  working  frantically  to 
fit  It  into  the  framework  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  particle.  We 
experimenters  hope  to  keep  ihem  busy  for 
.some  time  to  come." 

Although  discoveries  of  a  new  particle  usu- 
ally await  a  second  experimental  verification 
before  they  are  accepted  as  valid,  the  fact  two 
independent  groups  using  very  different 
techniques,  observed  the  same  phenomenon 
leads  the  physicists  to  believe  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  a  new  kind  of  particle  has 
been  found. 

The  findings  of  both  groups  will  be  re- 
ported simultaneously  in  the  Dec.  2  issue  of 
Physical  Review  Letters,  a  professional  Jour- 
nal of  physics.  Both  report  the  new  phe- 
nomenon at  essentially  the  same  energy,  just 
over  three  billion  electron  volts  (Gev). 

Tlie  MIT-BNL  team  made  their  discovery 
while  bombarding  protons  with  protons  ac- 
celerated to  an  energy  of  30  Gev  in  tlie  alter- 
nating gradient  synchrotron  (AGS)  at  BNL. 
They  used  an  elaborate  detector  specially  de- 
signed to  detect  pairs  of  electrons  and  posi- 
trons in  the  presence  of  millions  of  other 
unwanted  particles. 

A  large  number  of  such  pairs  nas  observed 
to  be  produced  with  an  energy  of  3.1  Gev, 
indicating  the  creation  of  a  new  particle  of 
tlie  corresponding  mass.  The  apparatus  used 
to  make  these  observations  is  an  extension 
of  techniqvies  which  the  MIT  group  had  de- 
veloped In  an  earlier  series  of  experiments 
carried  out  at  the  German  syuchrotou  lab- 
oratory (DESY)  in  Hamburg. 

The  SLAC-LBL  group  observed  the  new 
particle  while  studying  colliding  beams  In 
the  SPEAR  storage  ring.  SPEAR  stores  high 
energy  electrons  and  positrons  from  the  two- 
mile  SLAC  accelerator  in  two  counter-rotat- 
ing particle  beams.  When  the  electron  and 
positron — ^particle  and  anti-particle — collide 
head  on  in  the  ring,  they  annihilate  each 
other  in  a  flash  of  energy  which  can  create 
other  particles. 

As  the  energy  of  the  colliding  beams  was 
raised  to  3.105  Gev,  tlie  SLAC-LBL  physicists 
saw  a  sudden,  enormoxis  Increase  In  the 
number  of  heavy  particles  produced.  Then, 
as  the  beam  energies  continued  to  rise,  the 
excess  production  •  of  heavy  particles  van- 
ished. 

The  newly  created  particia  decays  into 
other  heavy  particles,  called  hadrons,  or  lep- 
tons  In  a  time  which  may  be  one  hundred 
billionth  of  a  second.  On  a  nuclear  time 
scale,  this  is  a  remarkably  long  life,  totally 
unexpected  for  a  particle  of  such  large  mass. 
Tills  indicates  that  it  must  have  some  novel, 
as  yet  not  understood  properties,  which  pre- 
vent It  from  decaying  Ui  the  much  shorter 
time  which  would  have  been  expected  from 
a  conventional  particle. 

Measurements  are  continuing  at  SLAC, 
BNL  and  other  laboratorlets  to  detect  and 
pinpoint  the  new  particles'  lifetime,  spin, 
cliarge,  and  decay  modes.  Tlie  MIT  group  Is 
also  searching  for  additional  particles  at  BNL 
and  Is  preparing  a  new  experiment  at  the 
CERN'  laboratory  in  Switzerland,  extending 
tlie  ^earc'a  to  much  lil^'her  eneioies. 


The  energy  of  SPEAR  has  recently  been 
Increased  from  2.7  Gev  to  over  4  Gev,  which 
will  allow  searches  for  such  particles  of  much 
higher  energy  to  be  made  there  also. 


NUCLEAR  INDEMNITY  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. » 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
an  unfortunate  Unkage  of  events,  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  extend  and  improve 
the  statutory  system  of  nuclear  insur- 
ance, indemnity,  and  assured  protection 
for  the  public — a  system  which  bears  my 
name  and  that  of  a  distinguished  former 
colleague,  Clinton  Anderson — was  passed 
by  the  Congress  with  a  procedural  ap- 
pendage that  caused  the  President  to 
veto  the  measure  as  constitutionally  ob- 
jectionable notwithstanding  his  support 
for  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  15323  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  month.  On  November  19,  the  Joint 
Committee  considered  the  President's 
veto  message,  and  decided  not  to  recom- 
mend a  congressional  override,  but  rath- 
er to  seek  reenactment  of  the  bill,  witli- 
out  the  procedural  aspects  in  question, 
as  a  first  order  of  committee  business 
after  the  94th  Congress  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  unfortunate  linkage  of  events  re- 
sponsible for  the  failiu-e  of  H.R.  15323, 
as  favorably  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee June  18.  1974,  to  become  law,  be- 
gan with  the  addition  to  the  bill,  when 
it  was  passed  by  this  body,  of  a  new  sec- 
tion coupling  the  effective  date  of  the 
measure  to  the  completion  of  a  reactor 
safety  study  commissioned  by  the  AEC. 
I^bsequent  to  House  action  on  the  bill, 
the  Senate  added  a  feature  that  would 
have  permitted  the  Congress,  after  the 
bill  became  a  statute,  to  nullify  the  law 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  following  the 
Joint  Committee's  submittal  of  its  evalu- 
ation of  the  reactor  safety  study. 

The  results  of  the  study — commonly 
known  as  the  Rasmussen  study,  because 
it  was  conducted  under  the  directoi'ship 
of  Dr.  Norman  C.  Rasmussen  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology — were 
disseminated  In  August  for  widespread 
reviev/  and  for  return  comments  to  the 
study  group  by  November  1.  It  should 
now  be  completely  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  Rasmussen  study  does  not  pertain 
to  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  or  to  any  of  the  further 
improvements  to  that  system  that  H.R. 
15323  would  have  effected.  It  does  not 
deal  with  nuclear  insurance  or  indemnity 
or  desirable  legal  mechanisms  for  afford- 
ing the  public  protection  against  mone- 
tary damages  from  possible  nuclear  in- 
cidents. Essentially,  the  Rasmussen 
study  is  a  technical  study  of  the  probabil- 
ities of  accidents  involving  present  gen- 
eration nuclear  power  reactors.  It  shows 
that  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  accident 
involving  such  a  plant  is  extremely  re- 
mote. 

Yesterday,  the  Joint  Committee  issued 
a  .statement  respecting  the  committee's 
determination  to  seek  enactment  of  the 
substantive  features  of  H.R.  15323.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bill  the  President  vetoed 
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Is  whoUy  unnecessary  in  my  opinion.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
committee's  statement  and  several  let- 
ters the  committee  has  received. 

Joint   Committei:   on   Atcmic   Eneegy   An- 

NOrNCES  PBC  PC  SED  ACTION  ON  PRICE- ANDEK- 

soN  Extension 

Chairman  Melvin  Price  and  Vice  Chairman 
John  O.  Pastore  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  announced  today  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Joint  Committee  not  to  seek  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  VIS..  16323, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Price-Anderson  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  his  veto 
message  the  President  supported  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  th=  bUl,  but  considered 
unconstitutional  the  feature  In  Section  12 
which  would  permit  the  Congress,  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  Into  law, 
to  stop  the  Act  from  becoming  effective  by 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  to  that 
effect. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committ<?e  ex- 
pressed their  complete  endorsement  of  the 
substantive  features  of  AS..  15323  and  recom- 
mended that  Congressman  1  rice  and  Sena- 
tor Pastore  give  this  legislation  priortly  con- 
sideration upon  the  convening  of  the  94th 
Congress.  It  was  decided  not  to  pursue  this 
matter  during  the  remainder  of  this  sec- 
ston  of  the  93rd  Congress  due  to  the  limita- 
tion of  time  and  the  pressures  of  ctl.er  leg- 
islation and  the  Vice  Presidential  confirma- 
tion before  sine   die  adjournment. 

The  full  statement  of  the  two  Joint  Com- 
mittee leaders  was  a.s  follows: 

"On  October  12,  President  Ford  vetoed  H.R. 
15323,  a  bill  to  «xtend  the  present  term  of 
the  Price- Andei-son  Act  from  1977  to  1982 
and  to  amend  several  facets  of  this  statutory 
system  of  nuclear  insurance,  indemnifica- 
tion, and  assured  protection  for  the  public. 
The  veto  was  directed  against  a  procedural 
a-spect  of  the  bill,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted Congress,  following  the  enactment 
of  the  bUl  into  law,  to  cau.se  the  statute  to 
become  null  and  void  by  a  further  action  of 
the  Congress  that  would  not  be  subject  to 
Presidential  veto. 

"The  extension  of  the  protection  for  the 
public  afforded  by  the  Price-Anderson  sys- 
tem, as  further  Improved  by  this  legislation, 
Is  Important  In  the  natlf^nril  Interest.  The 
President  recognized  tills  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage when  he  called  for  reenactment  of  t-e 
bUl  without  the  procedural  provision  in 
question. 

"After  careful  consideration  of  the  overall 
legislative  situation,  the  Convmlttee  has  de- 
cided not  to  seek  to  override  the  President's 
veto,  and  to  schedule  t'ne  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  for  renewed  support  by  the 
Committee  as  the  first  order  of  business  when 
the  94th  Congress  convenes  next  year. " 

National  RrRAt  Electric 

Cooperative  Association. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price,  Chairman, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Price:  We  are  writing 
to  you  to  urge  that  you  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy (JCAE)  renew  your  effort  to  achieve 
enactment  this  year  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  Price -Anderson  nuclear  Indemnity  pro- 
gram. We  respectfully  suggest  that  one  good 
alternative  Is  to  pas.s  legislation  identical  to 
that  vetoed  by  President  Ford  on  October  12 
omitting  the  constitutionally  defective  Sec- 
lion  12. 

As  you  know.  NRECA  supported  a  t«n  year 
extension  of  the  present  Price-Anderson  Act 
In  its  testimony  before  the  JCAE  Ia.st  sum- 
mer. We  feel,  however,  that  since  It  was  not 
possible  to  simply  renew  the  old  program 
for  an  additional  ten  years,  the  five  year  ex- 
tension of  a  modified  Prlce-Auderson  Act  Ifl 
acceptable  to  oiu-  people  and  Is  vita)  to  the 


continued  well-being  of  XXiis  nation  because 
without  nuclear  power  plants  our  energy 
ba.se  for  the  future  Is  catastrophlcally  defi- 
cient. 

The  now  completed  Rasmus,sen  Report 
carefully  addresses  the  public  concerns  al)out 
nuclear  salety  raised  In  Section  12  of  the 
vetoed  bill,  and  demonstrates  that  nuclear 
generating  stations  are  among  the  very  saf- 
est elements  of  our  technological  economy, 
and  that  the  risks  to  public  safety  posed  by 
such  stations  have  been  consistently  exag- 
gerated. 

This  legislation  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  all  Interested  parties  through  the 
Price -Anderson  Planning  Committee  meet- 
ings, bearings  before  the  JCAE,  and  through 
opportunities  to  file  written  comments  on 
the  proposed  legislation.  We,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that,  Congres.s  should  promptly  re- 
enact  an  extension  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Art. 

Very  truly  yourn, 

Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.. 

Corporate  Counsel. 

National  Rural  Electric 

CooPERAiivK  Association, 
W(:T,hington,  DC,  Noveviher  14,  1974. 
Mr.   Saul   Levine, 

Project  Director,  Reactor  Safety  Study.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  V^ashing- 
tov,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Levive  :  Tlie  NRECA  staff  has  re- 
\ie\ved  the  set  of  draft  reports  WASH-1400 
(Rasmussen  Report)  which  comprise  the 
Reactor  Safety  Study  completed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  August  of 
1974,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 
comment  thereon. 

We  are  Impressed  with  the  thoroughness 
of  this  study,  and  heartUy  commend  the  work 
of  Professor  Norman  Rasmussen  of  MIT  and 
the  60  highly  trained  technical  specialists 
from  la'ijoratories,  a  number  of  universities, 
pnd  ten  experienced  AEC  employees  who  par- 
ticipated in  thts  study.  This  report  sliould 
once  and  for  all  time  lay  to  rest  mistaken 
fe.^rs  that  nuclear  power  plants  are  unsafe. 
The  "Rasmussen  Report"  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  these  plants  are  among  the  most 
carefully  engineered  and  safest  elements  of 
our  entire  Industrialized  economy. 

The  scope  of  the  "Rasmussen  Study"  re- 
fltcts  careful  planning  and  attention  to  de- 
tail. It  required  vision  and  constructive 
Imagination  to  devise  analytical  methodology 
which  appears  to  have  been  effectively  sub- 
stituted for  the  lack  of  long  term  operational 
experience  to  completely  support  risk  a-ssess- 
ments.  We  note  that  both  pressurized  and 
boiling  water  reactors  are  covered  in  detail, 
and  that  great  care  was  exercised  In  the 
handling  of  failure  data  used  to  perform  the 
guantltatlre  reliability  estimates  Including 
component  behavior  and  repair  times. 

The  study  team  al.so  thoroughly  Invest! - 
Sfited  the  probability  of  common  mode  fail- 
ures which  resiUt  from  a  single  cause,  and 
which  woTild  be  prerequisite  to  any  nuclear 
accident.  The  validity  of  the  Investigation 
team's  work  was  substantially  strengthened 
by  its  use  of  a  mathematical  model  to  com- 
pute the  spectrum  of  accident  consequences 
nnd  a-'soclated  probllltles.  and  by  the  detailed 
Investigations  on  (1)  the  possible  release  of 
radioactivity  in  reactor  accidents,  (2)  the 
physical  process  in  reactor  mcltdov.'n  acci- 
dents. (3)  the  safety  design  requlremerits 
for  both  pressurized  and  boiling  water  re- 
actors, and  (4)  the  design  adequacy  of  both 
kinds  of  nuclear  power  plants  currently  in 
utility  use. 

As  you  know,  risks  to  health  and  safety 
from  nuclear  power  plants  arise  only  In  the 
event  a  series  of  simultaneous  plant  mal- 
functions pennlts  release  of  uncontrolled  ra- 
dioactive material  from  the  contatoment 
area.  During  normal  plant  operation,  the 
amounts  of  material  released  are  well  below 
even  background  levels  of  radioacllvlty  and 


constitute  no  threat  whatsoever.  The  Report 
clearly  concludes  that  the  safety  design  of 
reactors  Includes  a  series  of  redundant  sys- 
tems to  prevent  overheating  of  the  fuel  and 
to  control  potential  releases  of  radioactivity. 
We  agree  with  the  statement  In  the  Report 
t'nat  any  large  accidental  release  of  radioac- 
tivity to  the  environment  would  require  au 
improbable  series  of  sequential  failures  that 
cause  the  fuel  to  overheat  and  breach  the 
redundant  protective  mechanisms.  We  agree 
with  Rasmusben's  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  very  large  amounts  of  radioactivity 
would  be  released  would  be  by  a  "meltdown" 
of  the  fuel  in  the  core  of  the  reactor.  This 
would  come  about  if  there  were  a  simultane- 
ous failure  In  the  primary  cooling  system, 
and  in  the  several  emergency  backup  coolUig 
systems,  which  might  be  followed  several 
hours  later  by  a  failtire  of  the  concrete  con- 
tainment btUldlng. 

We  note  from  the  report  that  even  If  the^e 
most  unlikely  events  should  ever  occur,  the 
chance  that  an  individual  living  near  a  power 
plant  would  be  kUled  by  a  nuclear  leactor 
accident  is  one  In  300  mUlion.  This  compares 
VJith  one  in  1.600  for  all  other  types  ol  acci- 
drnts,  one  in  2.5  million  for  hurricanes  or 
tornadoes,  one  in  2  million  for  lightnUig, 
one  in  100  thousand  for  air  travel,  one  In  10 
uio'isjincl  for  falls  and  one  in  4  thousand  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  The  study  also  re- 
vcal.i  that  nuclear  plants  are  about  100  to 
1,000  times  less  likely  to  cause  comparable 
large  dollar  value  accidents  than  other 
sources.  So,  In  terms  of  the  probability  of  a 
nuclear  accident,  and  in  ternas  of  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  cau.sed  by  such  an  event, 
Rasmussen  concludes  that  nuclear  power 
plinls  are  far  safer  than  most  other  natural 
End  man-made  phencwnena  and  devices 
which  pose  a  remote  potential  threat  to  pub- 
l  •:  health  and  safety. 

The  Ri.smu.ssen  Report  (WASH-1400),  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  should  help  erase  the 
invalid  fears  aroused  by  the  very  hypotheti- 
cal study  which  AEC  performed  some  17 
years  ago  (WASH-740)  entitled  "Theoretical 
Possibilities  and  Consequences  of  Major  Ac- 
cident* in  Large  Nuclear  Power  Plants".  As 
you  well  know,  the  1957  report  presented  in- 
formation as  to  the  consequeiices  of  iniclear 
accidents  but  only  evaluated  the  probability 
of  such  events  in  a  qualitative  manner.  The 
old  1957  report  showed  that  a  hypothetical 
cata.strophlc  "meltdown"  of  a  500  megawatt 
thermal  reactor  might  cause  fatalities  rang- 
ing betv.cen  0  and  3,400,  and  injuries  ranging 
between  0  and  43.000.  This  Information  has 
often  been  cited  In  attempts  to  discredit  the 
nuclear  industry,  and  influence  the  public 
agaln.st  development  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  stations.  We  observe  that  the  1974 
Reactor  Study  (WASH-1400)  religures  the 
most  extreme  example  presented  in  the  old 
1957  report  to  the  end  that  the  results  pre- 
sented show  only  92  fatalities  instead  of 
3.400  and  200  very  serious  illnesoen  Instead  of 
43.000. 

Moreover,  the  pos.slbllity  of  such  an  acci- 
dent occurring  is  calculated  In  the  new  re- 
port as  one  out  of  500  million  per  year  for 
each  nuclear  power  plant  In  operation.  Fur- 
thennore,  the  new  study  reveals  that,  on  the 
averpge,  an  accident  would  occur  once  In 
each  50,000  reactor  years  and  would  involve 
minimal  casualties — 0.05  deaths  and  0.10  in- 
juries. In  other  words,  this  new  Report  shows 
that,  on  the  average,  the  probabilities  of  an 
accident  when  there  are  500  tT.S.  nuclear 
power  plants  in  operation  will  be  one  in  a 
hundred  reactor  years  with  one  chance  in 
twenty  of  a  single  lataiity  and  one  chance  in 
ten  of  an  Injury. 

The  findings  of  the  Rasmussen  report  fully 
corroborate  the  fact  that  the  AEC  hss  been 
extremely  vigorous  and  extremely  successful 
In  carrying  out  the  safety  requirements  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  Act  em- 
phasizes that  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  are  always  to  be  of  prime  concern. 
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Til©  results  of  the  study  are  impressive. 
NRECA  has  already  taken  steps  to  apprise  Its 
membership  of  the  findings  of  this  report  on 
the  assessment  of  accident  risk  in  United 
States  commercial  nuclear  power  plants.  We 
recognize  the  indispensable  role  that  nuclear 
power  will  play  in  meeting  the  expanding 
power  requirements  of  our  nation  at  rela- 
tively reasonable  costs,  and  we  understand 
the  public  demand  that  such  plants  be  safe. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  from  the  In- 
ception of  utility  type  civilian  nuclear  power 
plants  in  the  United  States,  not  one  single 
person  has  been  killed  or  Injured  by  a  nuclear 
accident  at  any  such  plant  despite  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  al- 
ready had  been  achieved  approximately  200 
reactor  years  of  civilian  nuclear  power  plant 
experience. 

In  summary,  we  commend  the  foresight  of 
AEC  in  preparing  this  report  and  believe  it 
will  go  a  long  way  in  answering  questions 
raised  as  to  the  safety  of  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr., 

Corporate  Counsel. 

Amkiucan   Public   Power  Association. 

Washington.  DC,  November  18, 1974. 
Hon.    Melvin   Price, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Price:  I  understand  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will 
be  considering  soon  the  question  of  what  to 
do  about  H.R.  15323,  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Price-Anderson  nuclear  insurance  and 
indemnity  program,  which  was  vetoed  by 
President  Ford  on  October  12  because  of 
Constitutional  concerns  involving  Section  12. 

President  Ford  Indicated  that  he  would 
•be  glad  to  approve"  the  first  11  sections  of 
H.R.  15323  if  tliey  stood  alone,  but  objected 
to  language  in  Section  12  which  states  that 
•the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy submits  to  the  Congress  an  evaluation 
of  the  Reactor  Study,  entitled  An  A;isessment 
of  Accident  Risks  in  US.  Commercial  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants',  AEC  Report  Niunber 
WASH-1400,  except  that  it  shall  not  become 
effective  if  within  the  thirty  (30)  day  pe- 
riod after  the  Joint  Committee  submits  its 
evaluation,  the  Congress  adopts  a  concur- 
rent resolution  disapproving  the  extension 
of  the  Price-Anderson  Act." 

American  Public  Power  Association  urges 
that  the  Congress  act  promptly  to  resolve 
the  Issue  raised  by  President  Ford's  action. 
A  decision  diu-lng  this  Congress  seems  logi- 
cal and  desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  question  of  revision  and  extension 
of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  has  been  thor- 
oughly examined  durinc.  the  second  ses.sion 
of  the  93d  Congress,  including  eight  days 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

2.  Beyond  modifications  in  the  original 
Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  proposals  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
several  major  amendments  (in  addition  to 
Section  12)  were  adopted  as  the  resiUt  of  floor 
and  conference  action,  Including  a  provision 
for  a  study  of  inclusion  of  nuclear  material 
•illegally  diverted  from  its  intended  place  of 
confinement"  under  the  Price-Anderson  pro- 
gram and  limitation  of  the  extension  to  five 
years  Instead  of  10.  Thus,  critics  of  the  com- 
mittee-reported measure  had  an  Impact  in 
re-shaping  it  and  securing  features  which 
they  desired. 

3.  The  conference  report  embodying  agree- 
ment between  House  and  Senate  members 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote 
and  approved  by  the  House  376  10,  indicat- 
ing widespread  acceptance  of  the  compro- 
mise bill  by  Congress. 

4  Dr.  Norman  Raimi'.'oen  of  MIT,  who  di- 


rected the  study  referenced  in  Section  12, 
has  described  the  basic  proposal  embodied 
in  H.R.  15323  as  "a  reasonable  way"  to 
pliase  out  the  government's  existing  respon- 
sibility. Dr.  Rasmussen  also  testified  earlier 
this  year  that  the  current  $560  million  lia- 
bility limit  "will  cover  all  combinations  of 
circumstances  which  can  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered credible  ".  However,  this  celling  in 
the  present  program  will  "float"  upward 
under  H.R.  15323,  expanding  funds  available 
to  satisfy  claims  through  a  "secondary" 
layer  of  insurance  provided  by  utility  retro- 
spective premiums. 

5.  The  248-page  Rasmussen  report,  whlclj 
cost  $J  million  and  is  backed  by  3.300  pages 
of  technical  appendices,  indicates  that  (a) 
the  consequences  of  potential  nuclear  re- 
actor accidents  are  no  Inrger,  and  in  many 
cn.se.s.  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  non- 
nuclear  accidents,  and  (b)  the  likelihood 
of  reactor  accidents  is  nuich  smaller  than 
n.any  non-nuclear  accidents  having  similar 
consequences.  Scientist  Ralph  Lapp  has  la- 
bc;cd  the  study  "an  honest  report." 

6.  The  "safeguards"  issue  rnl.sed  during 
Concresslonal  debate  earlier  this  year  Ts  the 
subject  of  new  AEC  regulations  designed 
to  strengthen  sectirity  stnrovmding  special 
nviclear  materials  in  plants  and  in  transit. 
Such  steps  are  aimed  at  prevention  of  illegal 
diversion  and  are  independent  of  tiie  Price- 
Anderson  profjrnm.  Delay  of  Congressional 
action  on  H.R.  15323  wiU  not  enhance  safe- 
guards. 

7.  It  is  anticipated  that  nuclear  power  will 
play  an  Important  role  in  dealing  with  the 
nation's  fuels  problems  by  supplying  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  over  oil  and  coal,  the  price 
of  which  has  soared  in  recent  months  to  the 
detriment  of  all  consumers  and  the  supply 
of  which  is  not  assured  to  utilities.  The 
higher  capital  requirements  for  construct loii 
of  nuclear  power  plants  are  increasingly  off- 
set by  much  lower  fuel  costs,  which  result  in 
substantial  savings  for  users  of  electricity. 

8.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  of  July  8  to 
you,  H.R.  15323  preserves  such  public  pro- 
tections as  the  "no  fault"  feature  and  emer- 
gency payments  of  existing  law,  while  re- 
vising the  program  to  extend  the  risk-sharing 
responsibilities  of  the  insurance  and  electric 
Industries  so  as  to  gradually  replace  govern- 
ment indemnity.  In  the  absence  of  a  Price- 
Anderson  program,  claimants  would  be  forced 
to  rely  for  recovery  on  tort  law  of  the  SO 
Slates,  and  available  instuauce  coverage 
would  represent  about  20%  of  present  lia- 
bility limits.  While  the  current  Price-Ander- 
son program  does  not  expire  untu  1977,  it  4s 
desirable  to  act  now  In  order  to  permit  needed 
long-range  plannUig  and  conunltmenls.  Some 
architect-engineers  are  already  insertuig 
escape  clauses  in  contracts  to  permit  cancel- 
lation in  the  event  Price-Anderson  or  a  simi- 
lar program  is  not  available,  indicating  that 
Congressional  action  this  year  is  not  pre- 
niature. 

9.  EnacLincat  now  of  the  basic  program 
provided  for  in  H.R.  15323  would  eliminate 
an  uncertainty  which  Interferes  with  plan- 
ning for  nuclear  power  plants.  Utilities  must 
make  decisions  today  on  plants  which  will 
not  be  on  line  for  10  years.  Postponement  of 
a  decision  will  simply  add  to  the  unknowns 
which  plague  our  energy  equation.  During 

^debate  in  August  on  H.R.  15323  Senator 
Baker  rejected  the  position  that  enactment 
be  delayed  pending  review  of  the  Rasmussen 
study,  assertnig  that:  "Indeed,  In  the  interest 
of  continuity.  I  believe  we  should  extend 
Price-Anderson  with  the  option  of  always 
amending  or  repealing  it  should  the  conclu- 
sions of  our  broader  study  of  safety  warrant 
such  a  course  of  action."  APPA  believes  that 
this  Is  a  sound  position,  and  urges  that  the 
Congress  re-enact  H.R.  15323  minus  the  pro- 
vision objected  to  by  President  Ford. 
SiJicerely, 

Alex  R\oin. 
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Babcock  Si  Wilcox, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  12, 1974. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Bauseb, 

E.tecutive    Director,    Joint    Committee     on 
Atomic  Energy,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bauser:  We,  at  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox, were  surprised  and  dismayed  to  learn  of 
President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  15323,  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  public  remuneration  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  mes-sage,  sup- 
ported the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  urged  its 
prompt  reenactment  without  the  provision 
which,  in  his  opinion,  created  a  constitu- 
tional infirmity.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  President's  recommendation. 

The  need  for  prompt  action  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Because  of  the  impending  expiration  of 
the  Price -Anderson  Act,  nuclear  power  plants 
for  which  we  are  now  proposing  to  furnish 
equipment  will  not  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion of  liability  and  government  indemnity 
provisions  of  that  Act.  We  have  therefore 
made  those  proposals  and  any  resulting  con- 
tract conditional  upon  enactment  of  H.R. 
15323  or  its  equivalent.  A  contract  re  ently 
concluded  between  Babcock  &  Wllco;.  ind 
Tlie  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  supply  of  a  nuclear  steam  sys- 
tem allows  either  party  to  cancel  In  the 
event  that  protection  from  liability  claims 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  now  af- 
forded by  the  Price-Anderson  Act  does  not 
apply  to  the  facility. 

These  provisions  have  been  necCs.sary  be- 
cause Babcock  &  Wilcox  has  not  yet  decided 
that  it  is  willing  to  maintain  Its  present  role 
in  the  nticlear  power  Industry  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Price -Anderson  type  protection. 

As  the  period  of  uncertainty  over  the  ex- 
tension of  Price-Anderoon  continues,  the 
disruption  to  our  business  and  that  of  our 
customers  and  suppliers  Increases  exponen- 
tially. As  a  consequence,  this  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  construction  of  sorely 
needed  nuclear  plants.  Tliese  plants  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  public's  demand  for  elec- 
tric energy  and  their  completion  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  reducing  our  depend- 
ency on  Mideast  oil. 

Accordingly,  we  urge   the  Joint  Commit- 
tee to  promptly  report  out  a  bill  incorporat  - 
ing  tiie  substantive  provisions  of  H.R.  15323. 
Sincerely, 

George  G.  Zipf, 
Chairman  and  Preskleiit. 

Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.T.,  October  29, 1074. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Price:  More  than  a  year 
ago  we  wrote  to  you  regarding  the  need  for 
prompt  resolution  of  whether  the  Price-An- 
derson Indemnity  Act  would,  in  some  form, 
be  extended  beyond  the  currently  scheduled 
expiration  date  of  August  1,  1977.  The  rea- 
son for  our  concern  was  the  uncertainty 
which  this  matter  had  then  already  begun 
to  cau3C  in  the  industry's  planning,  con- 
tracting and  financial  arrangements.  The 
validity  of  these  concerns  has  been  well  doc- 
umented in  the  Indemnity  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  dining  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
as  we  are,  that  e\cn  more  recent  events  in 
the  energy  and  financial  areas  have  in- 
creased the  urgency  that  such  unnecessary 
uncertainties  in  the  planning  process  be 
eliminated  without  further  delay.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  goals  of  Project  Independ- 
ence and  of  a  rational  energy  policy  upon 
which  our  nation  may  depend  for  years  to 
come  logically  calls  for  prompt  action. 

The  Joint  Committee  now  has  before  it  an 
indemnity  bill  which  was  returned  bv  the 
President  without  signature.  In  his  veto  mes- 


saee  the  President  urged  the  Congress  to 
reenact  the  bill  promptly  while  ameliorat- 
ine  the  offendUig  Section  12  which  allowed 
thi  bill's  taking  effect  to  depend  in  some 
circumstances  on  further  Congressional  de- 
liberation. Implicit  m  the  President's  mes- 
caee  Is  an  expression  that  the  extension  act. 
minus  the  alleged  constitutionally  infirm 
provision,  constitutes  a  valuable  part  of  the 
Administration's  national  energy  policy. 
Moreover,  with  the  Rasmussen  Reactor  Safe- 
ly Study  now  in  print  and  assuring,  con- 
trary to  the  previously  expressed  vocal  fears 
of  the  bill's  opponents,  that  dangers  beyond 
the  magnitude  of  the  extended  Price-Ander- 
son coverage  are  indeed  highly  Improbable,  it 
is  clear  that  a  delayed  effective  date  to  as- 
similate the  study's  results  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

The  Forum  as  a  matter  of  policy  does  not 
take  positions  with  respect  to  specific  bills 
pending  before  the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I 
am  not  now  making  any  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  Committee  should  modify  the 
bill  to  accommodate  the  President's  view- 
point. However,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  past, 
we  believe  it  is  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
Interest  for  the  matter  to  be  resolved  In  a 
definitive  fashion  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Simpson. 


Sacramento  Municipal 

Utility  District. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  October  28,  107'. 
Hon.  Melvin  Pricp:, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atom'-'  Fii- 
ergy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Price:  We  recently  learned  of 
President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  15323,  which 
would  have  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  revise  the  method  of  providing  for 
pubUc  remuneration  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
incident.  As  we  understand,  the  President 
said  the  measure  had  a  'constitutional  In- 
firmity" becatise  It  contained  a  section  that 
provided  for  consideration  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  before  the  bill 
could  be  effective. 

Naturally  we  are  quite  disappointed  by  the 
President's  action;  however,  we  are  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  take  swift  action  when  It 
reconvenes  after  the  November  elections  to 
re-enact  the  bill  to  remove  this  provision, 
otherwise  leaving  the  bill  intact.  Prompt  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  avoid  disruption  In  the 
planning  process  for  construction  of  nuclear 
generating  plants  and  to  assure  that  the 
goals  of  Project  Independence  are  met  by 
developing  nuclear  generation  to  meet  the 
electric  jjower  needs  of  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  K.  Davis. 
General  Manager. 

American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  21, 1974. 
Subject  H.R.  15323. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore. 
New  Senate  Office  Bvilding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore;  The  Alliance  is  the 
voluntary  association  representing  the  mu- 
t\ial  insurance  companies  In  the  property  and 
casiialty  Insurance  btislness.  In  this  Instance, 
we  write  on  behalf  of  our  members  who  are 
organized  as  "Mutual  Atomic  Energy  Liability 
Underwriters". 

As  you  know,  on  October  12  President  Ford 
vetoed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  he  viewed 
it  as  constitutionally  defective  since,  at  sec- 
tion 12,  It  required  or  permitted  action  by 
Congress  subsequent  to  his  own  action. 

The  Instirance  Industry  views  the  Insur- 
ance and  Indemnity  mechanism  provided  by 


the  Prlre-Anderson  Act  as  vital  leglslaUon. 
offering  encouragement  for  utilities  to  utilize 
the  full  resources  of  nuclear  power  to  meet 
o\ir  nation's  energy  needs,  while  also  afford- 
ing maximum  protection  to  the  public  from 
any  hazards  associated  with  the  Industry. 

We  believe  the  proper  concerns  about  nu- 
clear safety  expressed  In  clause  12  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  draft  Rasmussen  Report 
which  demonstrates  that  the  risks  from  the 
operation  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  are  far 
less  than  those  of  many  other  activities  m 
our  society. 

Consequentlv.  we  urge  that  the  Congress 
promptly  reenact  the  extension  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  without  the  restrictive  lan- 
■;u3ge  of  Section  12. 

CordlRllv  yours. 

Bert  Thompson. 
General  Attorney-Federal  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'Ml-.  P«ICE  of  Illinois  r..skcd  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

I  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinoi;?'  remarks  will 
rppear  hereafter  in  the  Exten.^ions  of 
Remark.s.  1 


LFAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  :-'o- 

.-cnce  was  granted  as  follows  to: 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  <at  the 

request  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  for  November 

20  and  21,  1974,  on  account  of  official 

business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  10  minutes,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  30  minute.<?, 
today. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  mat«i"ial:) 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  toclay. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes.  today.___ 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  November 
25.  1974. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  November 

25.  1974. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  November 

26.  1974. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to; 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  S.  386 
in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  H.R.  16373  today. 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  to  extend  her  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,251. 

Mr.  Fraser.  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $973. 

Mr.  Madden. 

<Tlie  following  Members  "at  the  re- 
Qviest  of  Mr.  McCollisteri  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  O'Briek. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clancy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Huber  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

tThe  following  Members  (at  th-j  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas" 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instahces. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Teague  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Abztjg. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  In  10 
instances. 

Mr.  de  Lugo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Roybal. 
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Bills  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  refeiTed  as  follows : 

S.  2093.  An  act  to  amend  the  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate  lU 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3574.  An  act  to  relinquish' and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  and  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain lajids  {.ituated  in  Yuma  County.  Ariz.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  4040.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  to  increase  income  limitation.^, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
NOVEMBER  25,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der Its  perivous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  25, 
1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

4 ... 


2994.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  comprehensive  development 
plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  pursuant  to 
section  6(d)  of  Public  Law  92-D78  [40  U.S.C. 
874(d)];  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2995.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  American 
Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  society  for  calendar  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  Public  Law  358,  75th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2996.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  orga- 
nization's national  convention  including  a 
report  of  activities  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1974,  and  a  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  as  of  December  31,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  77-668  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
376 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  affairs 
nnd  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulustrati<jjns. 
KrcEivED  From  the  Comptiioller  Generai, 

2997.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
on  the  audit  of  payments  from  the  special 
bank  account  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
for  the  C-5A  aircraft  program  during  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1974,  pursuant 
to  .section  802(b)  of  Public  Law  93-155;  to 
ilie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2989.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Genei'al. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31.  1974,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  74-630;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiuy  to  continue  the  minting  of  dollars, 
half-dollars  and  quarter-dollars  bearing  the 
ciurent  deelgn  and  coinage  date  during  cal- 
endar year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2991.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Lumml  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  ClahMS  Commission  docket 
No.  110,  pursuant*6  section  2(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-134;  tg/the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2992.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  grant  agreement  with  Carnegie - 
Mellon    University,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    for    a 

*  research  project  entitled  "Low  Interfaclal 
Tension  and  Mlsclblllty  Studies  for  Surfac- 
tant Tertiary  Oil  Recovery  Processeas,"  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2993.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  contract  with  Foeter-MUler  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Study  and  Report  on  the 
Evaluation  of  Coal  Thickness  Sensors,"  pur- 
suant to  section  1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-872 
[43  U.B.C.  1900(d)];  to  the  Committee  oq 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  riUe  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  15580  (Rept.  No, 
93-1489) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.   17488.   A   bill   to  provide  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  oil,  to  phase  out  percentage 
depletion  on  oU  and  natural  gas,  to  Increase 
the  low-income  allowance,  to  make  changes 
In  the  treatment  of  foreign  Income,  and  to 
make  certain  other  adjustments  In  the  tax 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  17489.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $500  of  interest  on  savings  In   the 
ca.se  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio; 
H.R.  17490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual who  has  attained  age  65  may  elect 
to  treat  any  employment  or  self -employment 
performed  by  him  as  not  covered  for  social 
security  benefit  purposes  and  exempt  from 
social  security  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  17491.  A  bUl  to  declare  certain  flood- 
ing In  Hamuton  County,  Ohio,  to  be  a  ma- 
jor  disaster;    to   the   Committee   on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DELANET: 

H.R.  17492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  individuals 

a  limited  exclusion   from   gross   Income  for 

interest  on  deposits   In   certain   savings  in- 


stitutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
^'^e8ns. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lan- 
DRUM,  and  Mr.  Stephkns)  ; 
H.R.  17493.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  17494.  A  bill  to  make  more  chemical 
fertiliser  available  throughout  the  world  for 
the  production  of  food  during  1975  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  amount  of  such  fer- 
tilizer used  m  the  United  States  for  nonfood 
growing  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
.^g^icuUure. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mat- 
stJNAOA,  Ma.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr. 
REcni.A,  Mr.  Contk,  Mr.  Sarasin,  and 
Mr.  Seiberlino)  : 
H.H.   17495.  A  bill  to  require  In  all  cases 
court  orders  for  the  Interception  of  commu- 
nications  by  electronic   and   other  devices 
for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for  the 
opening  of  any  mall,  for  the  Inspection  or 
procurement  of  certain  records,  and  for  other 
purpcses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  17496.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  Interest  on  savings  In   the 
case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  17497.  A  blU  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr 

Owens,  Mr.  MrrcHKu,  of  New  York,' 

and  Mr.  Prttchard)  : 

H.R.  17498.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  acUvlties;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  17499.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  dem- 
onstration projecu  to  combat  rural  poverty 
to  restore  community  land  grants  to  pro-' 
mote  rural  community  bUlnguallsm,  to  re- 
vive rural  Mexican-American  culture  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R    17500.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  compensate  employees 
for  losses  sustained  in  the  value  of  personal 
housing  due  to  closing  the  headquarters  of 
the  Sitgraves  National   Forest   in  Holbrook, 
Artz.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.J.  Res.  1169.  Joint  resolution  proposlnir 
an  ainendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  exports  from  the  United  States-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LEOGETT    (for   himself.   Ms. 
AszTTo.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Rodino 
and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    686.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sen.se  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  decontrol  of  certain  domestic  crude  oil- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreleii 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H.  Res.  1472.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  food  prices  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW;  ^ 

H.  Res.  1473.  Resolution  directing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  furnish  certain  facts  pertaining  to 
small  business  Investment  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HORTON; 
H.  Res.  1474.  Resolution  concerning  the 
.safety     and    freedom    of     Valentyn    Moroe, 
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Ukrainian   historian;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  17501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emily 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gayanes  Gaufo  and  her  children  Joselyn  G. 
Gaufo  and  Pavio  G.  Gaufo,  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

H.R.  17502.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Weath- 
ersby  Godbold  Carter,  Jr.  and  Richard  T. 
Harriss,  III;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.    Res.     1475.    Resolution    to    commend 
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Natlian  and  Lilly  Shapell;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
564.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Gaymond  E.  MUllgan,  Houston,  Tex.;  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXtENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


-ING' 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  21.  1974 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Idaho 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  colorful  and  de- 
lightful citizens,  a  man  who  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  a  career  in  journalism,  and 
became  in  the  process  one  of  our  best- 
known  editors  and  columnists. 

I  refer  to  Nicholas  G.  lift,  who  will 
forever  be  known  to  his  readers  as  "Ing" 
the  name  under  which  he  signed  his 
column  for  the  Idaho  State  Journal  in 
Pocatello. 

Nicholas  Ifft  was  an  old-fashioned 
newspapei-man:  the  Idnd  who  knew  just 
about  everybody  and  an  awful  lot  about 
everything.  He  never  stopped  learning. 
He  had  a  few  favorite  causes,  of  which 
one  was  preserving  the  trees  of  the  city 
he  loved  so  well. 

As  the  Journal  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial following  his  death,  Ing  also  took 
delight  in  deflating  the  egos  of  the  "big 
shots,"  including  poUticians,  with  a  deft 
wit.  But  he  also  let  his  critics  have  their 
say,  turning  over  his  column  repeatedly 
to  let  the  other  side  of  the  story  be  told. 

Mr.  President,  Idaho  is  the  poorer  for 
the  loss  of  Nicholas  G.  Ifft. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Idaho  State 
Journal  on  October  31  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

•'30"  FOR  Mr.  Ifft 

Mr.  Ifft  will  not  be  In  today,  nor  ever  again, 
a  sprig  of  flower  In  his  lapel  and  murmuring 
a  warm  "good  morning"  to  all  his  co-workers 
at  the  Journal. 

His  pipe  tobacco  rests,  unopened,  on  a  desk 
piled  with  letters  and  notes  for  his  column, 
"Buzz  of  the  Burg."  A  desk  lamp,  which  he 
accepted  as  a  grudging  compromise  to  fall- 
ing eyesight,  will  not  be  lit. 

Death  came  suddenly  to  Mr.  Ifft,  and  It 
will  be  a  while  before  we  at  the  newspaper 
grow  accustomed  to  his  absence.  It  will  not 
be  easy,  for  he  occupied  a  special  place  here. 

We  called  him  Mr.  Ifft,  but  It  was  a  meas- 
tire  of  respect,  not  of  formality.  On  occasions, 
of  course,  he  was  called  Nick,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  guys.  It  was  characteristic  that  he 
shunned  a  private  office,  working  instead  at 
his  desk  in  the  center  of  the  newsroom, 
pounding  away  at  his  own  typewriter  as  he 
had  done  as  a  reporter  and  editor  for  more 
than  50  years. 


Readers  often  knew  Mr.  Ifft  as  Ing,  and 
they  knew  they  had  in  him  a  champion 
against  the  so-called  "big  shots"  and  Insen- 
sitive public  officials,  price  gougers  and  rude 
clerks.  If  Mr.  Ifft  had  the  common  touch,  It 
was  because  he  Identified  w-ith  ordinary 
people.  He  frequently  referred  to  his  home 
as  in  the  "tenement  district"  and  he  counted 
waitresses  and  working  men  among  his  many 
friends,  although  he  associated  easily  with 
presidents  and  celebrities  as  well. 

Readers  learned  to  appreciate  Mr.  Ifffs 
deft  wit,  which  deflated  many  an  oversized 
ego.  But  they  also  learned  they  could  count 
on  his  column  to  have  their  say.  He  was  gen- 
erous with  space,  sometimes  to  a  fault,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  most  acri- 
monious criticism  of  the  newspaper. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  dally  with  Mr.  Ifft 
never  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  personal 
complaint,  yet  he  was  a  sympathetic  listener 
to  others,  and  a  soft  touch  to  many  who 
came  to  him  for  a  small  handout  in  time  of 
need. 

It  is  fitting  that  several  memorials  to  Mr. 
Ifft  already  exist  In  the  form  of  trees,  and  a 
city  park,  for  he  was  always  ready  to  con- 
demn the  "tree  butchers"  and  praise  those 
who  planted  and  cared  for  a  bit  of  greenery. 

He  loved  to  read,  he  loved  the  theater,  and 
he  loved  to  travel.  But  when  he  returned 
home,  it  was  always  w-ith  the  declaration 
that  Eastern  Idaho  and  Pocatello  especially, 
were  the  prize  spots  on  this  Earth. 

We  think  Pocatello  will  miss  Mr.  Ifft,  as 
we  at  the  Journal  do,  but  w-e  can  console  our- 
selves that  we  are  Immeasureably  better  for 
the  time  he  .spent  among  uk. 


GEN.  GEORGE  BROWN  SHOULD 
RESIGN 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  was  deeply  distressed  by 
the  report  of  remarks  made  by  Gen. 
George  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  remarks  discussing 
the  influence  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  United  States  were  distasteful,  in- 
temperate, and  worst  of  all,  inaccurate, 
and  they  have  raised  serious  doubts  about 
his  capacity  to  fill  the  second  most  Im- 
portant position  in  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense.  I  believe  his  resignation  would 
be  in  the  Nation's  best  interest. 

As  the  highest  ranking  militai-y  officer 
in  the  United  States,  any  remarks  made 
by  General  Brown  must  be  looked  upon 
with  credibility  by  other  nations  of  the 


world.  His  statements  about  what  he  feels 
to  be  undue  Jewish  influence  in  the  fi- 
nancial and  publishing  institutions  of  the 
Nation  came  at  a  time  when  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  were  high  and  the  Arab 
world  had  to  be  convinced  that  U.S.  sup- 
port of  Israel  was  a  strong  and  steadfast 
as  ever.  They  represented  an  imwarrant- 
ed  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  state  by 
an  officer  of  the  military,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Schlesinger  acted 
promptly  to  repudiate  them. 

Rankly,  General  Brown's  subsequent 
apology,  which  stopped  short  of  a  retrac- 
tion, does  not  ease  my  doubts  about  his 
ability  to  effectively  function  in  his  cm- 
rent  position,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  has 
sufficiently  soothed  the  hard  feelings  his 
original  statement  caused.  We  as  a  na- 
tion have  experienced  enough  division  in 
the  past  2  years,  and  we  do  not  need  at 
the  top  echelon  of  our  military  establish- 
ment an  individual  whose  private,  out- 
moded prejudices  promote  continued 
division. 

I  see  no  real  alternative  to  General 
Brown's  resignation  or  dismissal  from 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 


U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
FUNDS  STUDY  TO  REDISCOVER 
THE  WHEEL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  recently 
came  to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  already  spent 
$100,000  on  a  study  to  di.«cover  that  men 
and  rats  do  very  poorly  under  crowded 
conditions  and  that  women  adjust  to  the 
situation  somewhat  better.  This,  I  think, 
we  all  knew  that  the  "territorial  impera- 
tive '  is  strong  in  the  male  due  to  mas- 
culine characteristics  and  it  was  meant 
to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  survival.  In  my 
view,  to  spend  money  to  discover  this  is 
just  to  reinvent  the  v.heel.  The  article 
from  the  Detroit  Sunday  News  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1974,  follows: 

Study  Findings:  Men,  Rats  Adjust  Poorly 
(By  David  Taylor) 

Pack  six  men  into  a  tiny  room,  so  tiny 
that  elbows  bump  and  knees  knock  and  it's 
all  too  obvious  if  the  guy  on  your  right  had 
garlic  for  lunch. 
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Do  the  same  thlfcg  with  six  women,  room 
Just  as  small  and  quarters  Just  as  tight. 

Then,  after  telling  them  not  lo  smoke  and 
not  to  talk,  let  each  group  stew  In  Its  own 
uncoziness  for  a  half  hour  and  Interesting 
things  begin  to  happen. 

The  women.  It  seems,  («nd  to  adjust 
readily  and  positively  to  what  Is  obviously 
a  stress  situation,  communicating  a  sense  of 
warmth  through  gestures  and  facial  expres- 
sion, and  developing  a  sense  of  camaraderie. 
The  men.  however,  tend  to  withdraw  and 
look  away,  to  act  tough,  throw  up  masculine 
masks  and  generally  fragment  as  a  group. 

That,  at  least,  is  what  Dr.  Yakov  Michael 
Epstein,  a  Rutgers  University  experimental 
social  psychologist,  has  found  In  the  Initial 
stages  of  a  $100,000  study.  The  study  is  on 
the  effects  of  overcrowding  on  human  be- 
havior for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  difference  In  reaction  by  each  .sex 
to  being  placed  in  a  4-by-4-feet  room  ha.s 
been  "fairly  constant."  reports  Epstein,  an 
associate  professor  in  Rutgers'  University 
College. 

And  he  thinks  It  stems  from  the  way  men 
and  women  are  traditionally  trained  to  be- 
have In  today's  society. 

"Very  different  things  happen  to  each 
group,"  he  says.  "The  women  become  a  cohe- 
Bive  group,  communicating  their  concern  for 
each  other  in  their  facial  expressions  and 
even  showing  they  like  people  better  than 
when  not  crowded. 

"The  men  react  more  negatively.  They  put 
on  a  stony  face.  They  become  alienated  and 
assume  the  'tough  guy'  male  approach. 

"Perhaps,"  speculates  Epstein,  "part  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  are 
allowed  to  show  their  emotions  more  openly 
In  our  society.  Men  are  trained  lo  'act  cool' 
and  not  show  their  emotions." 

Epstein  has  found  that  the  female  ap- 
proach— .smiling,  developing  a  warmth  of 
communication — helps  members  of  the 
group  to  relax  in  the  crowded  room  while 
the  men  just  did  not. 

Men  need  not  feel  too  badly  about  their 
poor  showing  In  Epstein>  experiments.  It 
seems  that  rats  have  had  their  problems  In 
Bimilar  projects. 

According  to  Epstein,  pioneer  work  In  the 
area  of  crowding,  conducted  by  Dr.  John 
Calhoun  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  showed  that  placing  rats  In  such  an 
environment  resulted  In  Increased  aggres- 
sion, bizarre  sexual  behavior  and  a  break- 
down of  the  rat  community. 

"The  effects  of  crowding  on  animals  seems 
to  be  devastating,"  says  Epstein.  "And  when 
we  entered  Into  this  stvidy  we  found  that 
among  things  ascribed  to  overcrowding 
among  humans  were  aggressive  behavior. 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  public  health 
problems. 

"But,"  he  says,  "there  has  not  been  enough 
solid  work  with  humans  to  tell  whether  this 
Is  in  fact  true.  After  all.  It's  a  long  way  from 
rats  to  humans." 

He  says  there  are  occasions — a  Woodstock 
or  a  cocktail  party  for  Instance — where 
crowding  seems  to  be  a  necessary  social 
stimulant. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


STRENGTHENING  THE  RIGHT  TO 
KNOW 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT  WES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  House  voted  to  oven-ide  the 
Piesident's  veto  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  I  am  basically  in  favor 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  how- 
ever, I  found  it  necessary  to  sustain  Pres- 


ident Fords  veto  because  of  certain 
amendments.  According  to  this.  Federal 
Judges  can  re\'erse  classification  deci- 
sions if  the  judges  find  the  arguments 
against  the  decisions  equally  reasonable. 
I  do  not  think  this  amendment  should 
be  law.  For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  which  expres.ses 
similar  views  to  mine : 

Strengthening  the  Right  To  Know 
When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
signed  into  law  eight  years  ago,  the  hope 
was  that  it  would  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
openness  in  government  operations.  The  law 
still  permitted  government  agencies  to  with- 
hold secret  national  security  or  foreign  pol- 
icy information,  and  It  still  protected  trade 
.secrets  and  other  confidential  commercial  or 
financial  information.  But  requiring  federal 
agencies  to  make  documents  and  records 
available  upon  request  represented  au  im- 
portant departure  from  the  attitude  that 
public  records  were  a  private  matter. 

The  act  probably  re.stralned  some  of  the 
desire  to  shroud  government  business  in 
secrecy,  but  it  wasn't  long  before  bureau- 
crats learned  how  to  circumvent  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  They  raised  the  art  of  delay  to 
new  heights,  charged  high  prices  for  provid- 
ing the  requested  Information,  and  in  some 
cases  simply  refused  to  hand  over  documents 
until  they  were  ordered  by  the  courts  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  it  didn't  help  any  when  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  any  requested  in- 
formation with  a  "classifled"  stamp  was 
legally  exempt. 

In  order  to  rectify  these  shortcomings. 
Congress  recently  passed  a  .series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  POI  Act.  But  President  Ford 
vetoed  the  bill,  expressing  support  for  the 
legislative  intent  but  citing  concern  over 
some  of  the  bill's  provisions.  Nevertheless, 
even  before  this  week's  election  it  was  wide- 
ly predicted  that  the  bill,  approved  by  voice 
vote  in  the  Senate  and  \*'ith  only  two  dis- 
senting votes  In  the  House,  had  sulliclent 
support  in  Congress  to  pass  over  Mr.  Fords 
veto. 

Mr.  Ford  claims  that  the  deadlines  written 
into  the  new  law,  allowing  10  days  for  agency 
responses  to  requests  for  documents  and  20 
days  for  decisions  appealing  refusal  to  pro- 
vide informal  ion,  are  "simply  unrealistic. " 
Maybe  so,  but  Congress  already  extended  the 
time  limits  for  compliance.  And  the  kind  of 
information  most  often  requested  does  not 
have  to  be  dug  out  of  the  archives,  since  most 
of  the  documents  are  more-or-less  routine. 

We  are  somewhat  more  sympathetic  with 
Mr.  Ford's  argument  that  the  courts  should 
have  to  uphold  the  validity  of  classified  docu- 
ments if  there  is  a  "reasonable  basis "  for 
classification.  In  the  amendments  he  vetoed, 
federal  Judges  could  reverse  cla.ssification 
decisions  if  they  found  the  arguments  against 
then  equally  reasonable.  Maybe  that  isn't 
such  a  bad  idea,  in  view  of  the  way  the  class- 
ification process  has  been  routinely  abused. 
But,  abuses  aside,  it  seems  to  us  that  If  the 
classification  system  Itself  has  any  validity, 
the  government  probably  should  be  accorded 
the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt.  However, 
we  stress  the  word  "reasonable"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  unreasonable  way  govern- 
ment agencies  have  employed  the  system 
for  narrow  partisan  ends. 

There  is  a  danger  that  Congress  could  over- 
react to  Executive  secrecy  by  insisting  upon 
total  openness.  Obviously,  no  administration 
can  realistically  be  expected  to  conduct  all 
its  affairs  in  full  public  view.  But  the  pattern 
of  the  past  several  decades  strongly  suggests 
that  the  theoretical  dangers  of  govemment- 
by-flshbowl  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
actual  fact  of  excessive  secrecy.  Congress 
might  well  reconsider  altering  some  of  the 
language  of  the  FIG  amendments  along  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ford,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public's  right  to  know. 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  SCHJANG  FAMILY 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or  the  virgin  islands 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 


Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 2.  1974  St.  Croix  Mirror  contained 
an  editorial  congratulating  the  Schjang 
family  for  their  "unselfish  contribution 
to  the  social  sporting  life"  of  St.  Croix. 
This  is  a  justly  merited  expression  of  the 
deep  appreciation  which  the  community 
holds  for  the  Schjang  family's  generosity. 
Through  the  donation  of  land,  by  the 
Schjang  family,  the  extremely  popular 
and  successful  Alphon.so  Gerard  Softball 
League  lias  developed.  As  the  editorial 
notes,  this  is  an  example  of  what  people 
working  together  can  accomplish  on 
their  own.  It  also  illustrates  the  type  of 
activity  neces-sary  to  interest  young  peo- 
ple in  athletics  and  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  potential  skills. 

It  is  a  plea.sure  to  place  the  entire  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Kudos  to  the  Schjang  Family 
Today,  we  expre.ss  our  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations to  the  Schjang  family  of  Estate  St. 
John  for  their  unselfish  contribution  to  the 
social  and  sporting  life  of  this  island. 

Oftentimes,  nowadays,  most  of  us  take 
many  things  for  granted.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Alphonso  Gerard  Softball  League— 
we've  had  it  for  so  long  that  it  has  now 
become  an  Institution.  But  we  would  like 
to  remind  one  and  all  that  the  success  of  the 
League  Is  due  primarily  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Schjang  famUy.  "* 

For  this  we  should  be  extremely  proud, 
not  because  they  provide  the  acreage  for  the 
game,  but  because  they  do  It  out  of  pure, 
unadulterated  love  for  this  communitv  and 
of  the  game.  More  than  that,  they  do  not 
shout  this  from  every  hilltop,  its  simply 
attributed  as  their  contribution  to  society 
in  which  they  live. 

Sunday's  trophy  presentation  function, 
marked  the  completion  of  another  successful 
season  of  good  and  In.splring  softball.  One 
very  poslti\e  aspect  afforded  by  this  func- 
tion, was  the  fact  that  people,  you  and  me, 
can  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  own 
people,  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it.  There  was 
no  government  to  this  League  handout,  it 
was  a  matter  of  doing  your  own  thing, 
which  just  goes  to  prove  that  people  on  this 
Island  must  break  out  of  their  lethargic 
slumber  and  get  up  and  get  for  everyone's 
sakes. 

By  advocating  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  let 
the  government  off  the  hook,  we  hope,  that 
as  tlie  Governor  and  the  many  politicians 
observed  the  great  deal  of  organization  and 
professionalism  which  went  into  the  making 
of  the  function,  thoughts  would  surface  as 
to  how  the  Department  of  Recreation,  could 
coine  into  real  play'  by  getthig  leagues  of 
this  caliber  moving,  and  to  encourage  o\ir 
young  people  to  become  more  active  in 
sports  and  related  activities. 

We  hope  too,  that  much  greater  effort 
will  be  made  this  year  to  have  full  use  made 
of  all  the  play  areas  which  are  already  in 
existence  and  those  which  are  now  being 
built.  It  has  been  proven  again  and  again 
that  these  Virgin  Islands  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing world  class  athletes,  but  they  first 
must  be  discovered,  trained  and  then  made 
good. 

This  can  only  be  achieved  when  we  be- 
come a  more  active  society,  the  private  sec- 
tor complementing  the  government  with 
both  working  towards  one  common  goal  — 
high  caliber  athletes.  We  al.so  call  tipon 
some  of  the  l,irger  industries  to  live  tip  to 
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their  social  responsibility,  not  only  by  pro- 
viding play  areas,  but  by  actively  organizing 
and   executing   one   or   other   sporting   pro- 

Aeain  we  want  to  express  our  deepest 
tuaiiks  to  the  Schjang  family  for  their  con- 
tribution and  devotion  In  furthering  the 
asDiratlons  of  the  many  people  who  Play  t^e 
came  and  the  many  more  who  have  benefited 
from  th«r  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Hats  off  to  great 
people.  

LT  COL.  PAUL  J.  RANDALL  RETIRES 
FROM  MARYLAND  STATE  PO- 
LICE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  21,  1974 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 1.  1974,  Lt.  Col.  Paul  J.  Randall 
of  the  Mayland  State  Police  will  end  41 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
State  of  Maryland.  I  know  Colonel  Ran- 
dall both  as  a  fellow  resident  of  Easton, 
Md  and  as  a  superior  State  official  with 
whom  I  had  contact  during  my  term  in 
the  Maryland  State  Senate.  He  has  com- 
paed  an  excellent  record  of  service  to  his 
State  and  its  citizens,  and  he  and  his 
famUy  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  his 
career.  ,      ,  „      ,  „ 

I  wish  all  the  best  for  Colonel  Randall 
in  his  retirement,  and  I  only  hope  that 
future  Maryland  State  Policemen  can 
live  up  to  the  example  which  he  has  es- 
tablished. I  insert  an  article  from  the 
Salisbury  Times  regarding  Colonel  Ran- 
dall's retirement. 
[From  the  SaUsburv   (Md.)   Times,  Nov.  12, 
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Colonel  R.\ndall,  "Last  of  HoRSEMrN,"  To 

Retire 


PuasYiLLB. — The  Manland  State  Police 
will  mark  the  end  of  an  era  on  Dec.  1  when 
the  last  of  their  horsemen  retires. 

Lt.  Col.  Paul  J.  BandaU,  who  signed  on  the 
force  as  a  probationary  horseman  In  1933,  la 
retlrmg  after  41  years  of  sen-ice. 

During  this  time,  he  rose  tlirough  the 
ranks  to  the  position  of  deputy  superintend- 
ent which  makes  him  the  highest  ranking 
uniformed  member  of  the  State  Police. 

Col.  Randall  was  born  and  raised  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  he  attended  public  and 
parochial  schools  there.  He  worked  as  a  jour- 
nevman  printer  and  lUiotyp©  operator  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  before  being 
appointed  to  the  Maryland  State  Police  on 
June  6,  1933. 

He  received  three  weeks  instruction  at  the 
llOth  Field  Artillery  Regiment  Ui  Plkesville 
before  being  assigned  his  horse  "Tom,"  and 
with  a  pair  of  spurs  was  ordered  to  report  to 
dutv  at  Sub-Station  "I"  In  Easton. 

Randall  was  promoted  shortly  thereafter  to 
motorcvcle  offieer  as  the  State  Police  began 
to  phase  out  their  horses,  using  the  rationale 
that  "horses  eat  hay  while  standing  still,  but 
motors  only  burn  gasoline  while  they  are 
running." 

Officer  Randall  was  assigned  for  a  short 
time  during  1935  to  the  Frederick  Sub-Sta- 
tion before  being  ordered  back  to  Easton,  an 
area  which  became  his  permanent  home. 
Randall's  sub-station  commander  highly  rec- 
ommended him  for  promotion  to  officer  first 
class  In  1936  and  made  the  following  observa- 
tion about  the  young  man. 

"His  reports  are  complete  In  detail,  neat 
and  concise,  and  always  promptly  sub- 
mitted." 
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This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  back  in  the 
mid-thirties. 

The  majoritv  of  his  law  enforcement  career 
continued  to  center  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore.  In  Mav  1940  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Easton  Barrack  and  the  following  year 
was  promoted  to  sergeant  and  was  named 
acting  troop  commander  for  the  entire  East- 
ern Shore.  He  received  periodic  promotions 
and  continued  to  hold  ever-expanding  re- 
sponslbnitles  as  Troop  "D"  commander,  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  captain  In  1949. 

After  serving  a  3 '/a  year  stint  as  adjutant 
for  the  entire  department  at  headquarters 
in  Plkesville  from  1955  to  1959.  he  returned 
to  Easton  as  Troop  "D  "  Commander. 

Again  being  needed  at  headquarters,  he 
was  promoted  to  major  in  May  1968  and  was 
named  chief  of  the  field  forces.  Two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
and  was  named  chief  of  operations.  Five 
months  later  In  December  1970.  Lt.  Col.  Ran- 
dall was  appointed  deputy  superintendent 
and  chief  of  the  Services  Bureau. 

During  his  long  law  enforcement  career, 
Lt  Col.  Randall  has  battled  lynch  mobs, 
directed  rescue  efforts  at  disasters,  such  as 
plane  crashes  and  the  1954  Kent  Manufactur- 
ing Co  explosion,  and  has  coordinated  the 
evacuation  of  many  persons  from  severe 
storms  and  heavy  snows. 

CJkjv.  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr.  awarded 
RandaU  a  highly-coveted  citation  for  "his 
ability  and  energy  in  dlrecthig  the  solvmg 
of  many  Important  cases."  He  has  received 
many  letters  of  recognition  from  the  State 
Police  superintendents.  Maryland  governors, 
other  public  ofHclals  and  citizens  for  his  han- 
dling of  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 

He  was  named  "Policeman  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Salisbury  Exchange  CTub  In  1965  and  waa 
recognized  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1968  by  then  Congressman 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  for  being  an  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  official. 

Reflectmg  on  his  career  with  the  State 
Police,  Lt.  Col.  Randall  said  he  is  ready  to 
hang  up  his  "sptu-s"  and  enjoy  life  In  retire- 
ment. His  experience  has  been  one  of  the 
rare  ones  In  policing,  truly  spanning  Uw  en- 
forcement from  its  pioneer  days  to  the  pres- 
ent complex  systems.  And  for  the  future,  no 
other  Maryland  State  policeman  wlU  ever 
experience  such  a  career,  from  horseback  to 
helicopters. 

A  gala  farewell  party  has  been  planned  to 
honor  Lt.  Col.  Randall's  retirement.  The  re- 
ception and  dinner  dance  wUl  be  held  at 
Blue  Crest  North  In  PlkesvUle  Nov.  22. 
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It  Is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbled,  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  them  better.  The  credit  belongs 
to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena: 
v.hose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and 
blood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who  errs  and 
comes  short  again  and  again;  who  knows  the 
great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions,  and 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cattse;  who,  it 
the  best,  knows  in  the  end  the  triumph  of 
high  achievement;  and  who,  at  the  worst,  if 
he  fails,  at  least  fails  while  daring  greatly, 
so  that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  those 
cold  and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  vic- 
tory nor  defeat. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


CRISIS  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

of    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  segment  of 
America  which  is  comprised  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  participate  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  men  and  women  for  elective  of- 
fice. Often,  it  seems  to  be  a  tiring  and 
thankless  task  and  these  people  risk  the 
agony  of  defeat  in  reaching  for  the  pin- 
nacle of  victoi-y.  Most  Importantly,  they 
are  the  ingi-edient  which  makes  our  po- 
litical system  work  competitively  and 
well.  I  am  personally  grateful  to  all  of 
them  and  in  testimony  to  the  key  role 
which  they  play  wish  to  dedicate  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Theodore  Roose- 
velt: 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

of    SOrTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  \\ith  a  sense  of  sadness  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  additional  thousands  of 
employees  in  tlie  automobile  industry 
being  suspended  from  employment  as 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  continues  its 
downward  trend. 

There  are  no  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles In  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
but  the  impact  of  unemployment  is  not 
unknown  to  the  families  of  rural 
America. 

The  recession  that  has  now  been 
acknowledged  by  the  President  has  been 
recognized  by  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
the  people  of  rural  communities  each 
time  the  fruit  of  their  labor  has  been 
sold  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. However,  they  cannot  cut  back  or 
shut  down  production  to  save  themselves 
from  economic  disaster. 

The  economy  of  rural  America  Is  re- 
flected in  the  broken  windows  of  thou- 
sands of  empty  farm  houses,  abandoned 
at  close-out  sales. 

The  Impact  of  the  unemplojTnent  of 
automobile  workers  and  other  Industrial 
employees  will  be  felt  In  rural  America 
just  as  the  bankruptcy  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  is  equally  paid  for  at  the 
grocery  counters  of  subuiban  and  uiban 
America. 

Fewer  and  fewer  producers  of  food  will 
result  and  has  resulted  in  higher  food 
prices  and  ultimately  will  produce  short- 
ages of  food  products  in  the  marketplace 
of  the  American  consumers. 

I  have  continuously  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  the  economy  of  rural  America  with 
that  of  the  urban  and  industrial  centers 
of  our  country.  Many  of  you  have  re- 
sponded by  understanding  that  farm 
subsidies  were  really  food  subsidies  that 
historically  gave  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  need  not  remind  you  today  that  it 
was  tills  Congress  that  voted  against  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1974.  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  by  the  majority 
vote  of  this  Congress  the  insignificant 
savings  of  farm  subsidies  to  sugar  beet 
and  cane  producers  was  saved  but  a 
whopping  1.200  percent  increase  in  the 
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cost  of  sugar  is  now  paid  by  consumers 
at  the  checkout  counters  of  the  super- 
markets across  America. 

The  choice  is  ours — we  can  continue 
the  philosophy  of  "penny  wise  and  dollar 
foolish"  or  we  can  formulate  a  national 
fai-m  and  food  policy  that  will  reverse 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living  as  the 
first  positive  action  to  control  inflation 
in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  our  na- 
tional economy  is  at  the  crossroads  of  a 
serious  crisis.  Unemployment  is  on  the 
rise — food  prices  continue  to  rise,  infla- 
tion continues  uncontrolled  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  everyone  and  I  ask  again 
and  again — why  must  we  have  a  national 
crisis  instead  of  constructive  national 
policy? 

The  people  have  not  forsaken  our 
system  of  government  and  this  is  no  time 
for  our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment to  forsake  our  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  someday  a  fai-m  and 
food  policy  will  have  the  full  attention  of 
this  Congi-ess  that  will  deter  all  Ameri- 
cans from  the  economic  crisis  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  future. 
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tant  part  of  It.  He  will  be  tnKsed  as  all  good 
neighbors  are  when  they  depart. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  LATVIA'S 
DAY  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 


E.  DONALD  STEINBRUOGE 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21.  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  dming 
oiu-  recent  recess,  the  people  of  Union 
County,  N.J.,  lost  one  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  Union  Coimty  Judge 
E.  Donald  Stelnbrugge  died  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  Judge  Stelnbrugge,  a  close  personal 
friend,  whom  I  had  known  well  for  many 
years,  was  not  only  an  exceptionally  fine 
jiu-ist,  but  a  dedicated  and  compassion- 
ate human  being. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
the  editorial  comments  about  Judge 
Stelnbrugge  that  appeared  in  the  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  Herald: 

E.  Donald  Steinbrucge 

Judge  E.  Donald  Stelnbrugge  who  died 
last  week  after  a  somewhat  brief  Ulness  will 
be  long  remembered  by  residents  here,  the 
county  and  the  state  as  a  man  who  believed 
in  life  and  the  basic  decency  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

Following  a  successful  career  as  an  attor- 
ney. Judge  Stelnbrugge  brought  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  to  the  bench  where  he  served 
for  over  two  years  as  a  Judge  In  the  Union 
County  Court.  Some  of  his  decisions  were 
precedent-setting  landmarks  that  brought 
the  concept  of  government  by  law  closer  to 
the  people. 

As  a  civic  lender  who  took  pride  in  his 
community.  Judge  Stelnbrugge  was  known 
and  admired  by  all  he  came  into  contact 
with.  He  was  a  man  of  great  warmth,  under- 
standing and  compassion. 

Now  that  he  U  gone,  the  community  Is 
poorer.  We  are  sorry  he  Is  no  longer  among 
us.  but  happy  in  the  fact  that  we  were 
among  the  many  who  were  fortunate  In 
knowing  him  In  life. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
famUy  and  many  friends.  Although  oiu-  com- 
munity Is  poorer  now  that  Judge  Stelnbrugge 
is  no  longer  with  us,  our  community  is  In- 
deed richer  since,  in  life,  he  was  an  impor- 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  56  years 
ago  a  proud  people  proclaimed  its  in- 
dependence from  centuries  of  foreign 
domination.  On  Nov.  18,  1918,  the  inde- 
pendent state  of  Latvia  came  into  being. 
In  this  era  of  detente,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  continued,  illegal  occupation  of  this 
land  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  spirit  of  Latvian  nationalism 
steadily  grew  inNintensity  throughout  the 
yeai-s  of  occupation  by  foreign  powers. 
Duiing  World  War  I.  the  Latvians  took 
advantage  of  the  domestic  turmoil  with- 
in Russia  and  established  the  First  Lat- 
vian National  Assembly,  which  convened 
on  November  16.  1917.  This  body  subse- 
quently issued  a  resolution  that  sounded 
the  note  of  Latvian  independence.  But 
obstacles  remained.  The  Latvians  were 
forced  to  struggle  against  both  German 
and  Russian  attempts  to  suppress  their 
rightful  claim  to  nationhood  dui-ing  the 
3  years  that  followed.  Yet,  the  un- 
daunted determination  of  this  strong- 
willed  people  kept  the  hope  of  freedom 
alive. 

The  struggle  was  not  In  vain.  Exactly 
1  year  after  the  creation  of  the  Pro- 
visional National  Council,  an  independ- 
ent Latvian  Government  was  established 
m  Riga  on  Nov.  18,  1918.  Finally,  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Latvia  on  Aug.  11,  1920.  The  aggressor 
renounced  all  rights  over  the  Latvian 
people  and  territory.  Latvia  assumed  its 
rightful  place  as  a  full  member  of  "the 
League  of  Nations  in  1921.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  United  States  extended  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Latvia. 

However,  the  events  of  World  War  II 
abruptly  terminated  Latvia's  life  as  an 
independent  nation.  Once  again,  Its  ter- 
ritoi-y  was  violated  by  Soviet  troops.  In 
June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  reestablished 
a  puppet  regime,  which  was  subsequently 
ousted  by  the  Nazis.  But  the  Soviet  forces 
retiUTied.  Against  its  will,  Latvia  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
act  of  aggression  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  Free  World.  The  United  States 
will  never  recognize  this  illegal  occupa- 
tion. 

Today  the  heroic  Latvians  struggle  to 
maintain  their  distinctively  rich  cultural 
idenUty  in  spite  of  Soviet  oppression  The 
character  of  the  Latvian  people  is  re- 
flected in  their  higher  standard  of  living 
Memories  of  their  past  existence  as  an 
mdependent  nation  kindle  hope  for  the 
future. 

Nov.  18,  1918  holds  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  cher- 
ish freedom.  We  Americans  echo  the  call 
made  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
national  self-detei-mination.  We  shall 
continue  to  expi-ess  our  outrage  over  this 
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blatant  denial  of  Latvia's  right  to 
sovereignty.  Let  the  commemoration  of 
Latvia's  national  day  of  independence  re- 
mind us  of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  this 
noble  people  and  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  further  the  progress  of  freedom. 


CONGRESSIONAL     ACTION     NECES- 
SARY ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  NOW  .> 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nv  E.S 
Thursday,  November  21,  1974 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  home  during  the  election  recess  I 
was  contacted  by  a  great  number  of  con- 
stituents and  organizations  regarding 
unemployment  and  the  economically 
depressed  conditions  in  the  industrial 
Calumet  region  of  Indiana 

Many  complaints  were  registered  con- 
cerning the  impounding  of  funds  for 
housing,  education,  and  highway  con- 
struction, the  delay  of  final  passage  of 
mass  transit  legislation,  curtailment  of 
the  small  business  program,  and  so  forth 
Unemployment  in  the  Calumet  region 
has  been  rising  montlily  during  the  years 
1973  and  1974,  and  continues  to  rise. 

This  Congress  should  do  everything 
possible  before  adjomimient  in  Decem- 
ber to  complete  all  pending  legislation 
that  will  affect  and  stimulate  Industry, 
and  enact  legislation  to  ciu*  the  further 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living,  along  with  pro- 
viding work  and  Income  for  the  families 
that  will  need  help  duiing  the  winter 
months. 

This  morning  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  George  Tichac.  secretai-y- 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  State  Council 
of  CaiTienters.  setting  out  the  thoughts 
of  his  organization  concerning  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
which  I  include  with  my  remarks : 
Indiana  State  CotJNcn, 

OP  Cabpentebs, 
November  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
VS.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ray:  The  Officers  and  Membersliip 
of  the  Indiana  State  CouncU  of  Carpenters 
are  very  disturbed  by  the  AdmlnUtratlou 
m  Washington  withholding  the  funds  that 
are  allocated  for  highway  construction  and 
etc. 

At  the  recent  Statewide  meeting  of  this 
State  Council,  which  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentation from  all  eleven  Congressional 
Districts  of  our  State,  this  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  ^November  13,  1974,  In  the 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  it  was 
by  unanimous  consent  of  all  persons  in  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  that  you  be  con- 
tacted and  asked  for  your  support  In  urg- 
ing the  Administration  In  Washington  to 
release  these  Highway  funds,  which  are  be- 
ing held  up  and  that  they  be  forwarded 
to  the  State  requesting  them. 

We  further  believe  that  these  'Held-up 
Highway  Funds"  If  released  will  not  only 
increase  Job  opportunities  for  our  Mem- 
bership, but  will  stimulate  the  Building 
Trades  Industry  and  Increase  work  activity 
In  the  mentioned  areas,  but  will  help  the 
economic  picture  for  our  entire  State. 
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Your  immediate  concern  in  this  situation 
13  appreciated  by  the  Indiana  Carpenters 
and  once  again,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  help 
rectify  this  situation  and  help  us  to  get 
our  country's  economy  turned  around. 

With  kindest  regards  from  the  Indiana 
State  Coxmcil  of  Carpenters  and  its  Mem- 
bersliip, we  now  trust  that  we  will  hear 
from  you  favorably  and  also  with  ideas  re- 
garding this  situation,  we  remain. 

Indiana  State  CouncU  of  Carpenter^;  - 
UBCJA. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gt;op.f;E  TirnAc. 
Sccretarij-Trcasii  rcr. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  REDEDICATES 
•MAN  ON  THE  MONUMENT"  ME- 
MORIAL TO  WAR  DEAD 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 
Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1974,  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  rededication  of  the  "Man  on  the 
Monument'  on  Public  Sqtiare  in  Youngs- 
tov.n.  Ohio. 

During  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
Youngstown's  sons  who  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country.  Attorney  Thomas  M. 
Moore  delivered  an  excellent  .speech 
about  the  history  and  significance  of  thi.s 
Civil  War  monument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Attorney 
Moore's  speech  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  patriotic  American.  I.  therefore, 
would  like  to  insert  his  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Speech  By  Attohnfy  Thomas-  M  Moork 
This  Civil  War  monument  wa.-:  provided  by 
the  people  of  Youngsiown  Township  as  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  Civil  War  dead  from 
this  Township.  It  was  a  saddened  commu- 
nitv.  It  was  dedicated  on  July  4.  1870.  If 
nothing  further  had  been  associated  with 
this  Civil  War  monument  It  undoubtedly 
would  have  passed  into  oblivion  like  all  other 
war  memorials.  However,  after  its  dedication 
it  is  said  that  this  Civil  War  monument, 
later  referred  to  as  the  Man  on  the  Monu- 
ment, could  boast  of  outstanding  companions 
associated  with  future  dedications,  namely: 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  what  made  it  historical. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Youngstown 
Township  was  composed  of  a  population  of 
about  ten  thousand  people.  Out  of  the  10.000 
there  were  115  young  men  who  died  in  the 
Civil  War.  Their  names  are  inscribed  on  tiie 
monument.  The  Veterans  Administration 
publicize  that  there  were  374,000  war  dead 
from  the  North  alone.  If  a  comparable 
amount  of  young  men  died  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, we  would  have  a  total  Civil  War  dead 
of  the  voung  men  of  this  country  of  about 
750.000." 

It  is  reported  that  the  outstanding  public 
community  service  at  lliat  lime  was  graveside 
ceremonies  for  both  the  burial  and  the  dec- 
oration of  the  graves,  which  was  done  in 
everi'  community  on  the  day  they  saw  fit.  In 
response  to  this  unorganized  graveside  ac- 
ti\iiy.  Grand  Commander  General  John 
Logan  of  the  G.A.R.,  who  had  roots  In 
Youngstown,  Issued  his  famous  Order  No.  11 
directing  that  all  G.A.R.  units  should  cause 
the  decoration  of  all  veterans'  graves  on 
May  30th  of  each  year,  commencing  1868. 
This  became  known  as  Decoration  Day.  now 
Memorial  Day. 
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Immediately  after  the  war  there  was  com- 
munity activity  to  install  a  war  memorial  in 
memory  of  the  young  men  who  died  from 
this  community.  Governor  Tod  of  Ohio,  a 
resident  of  this  community,  was  appointed 
to  direct  the  campaign  for  subscription  to 
obtaiii  the  nece.ssary  funds  to  install  and 
dedicate  the  monument.  The  first  subscrip- 
tion obtained  was  about  $C.000.00.  This  en- 
couraged the  citizenry  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
pcsal  for  the  ptu-posc  of  building'  the  me- 
morial. The  estimate  was  about  $10,000.00. 
The  cornerstone  was  immediately  laid  two 
blocks  from  the  Central  Square  in  Youngs- 
town. at  the  corner  of  Wick  and  Wood  Street, 
in  which  the  dedicating  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted with  Masonic  ritual  and  Governor 
Rutherford  Hayes  the  dedicating  speaker. 

Shortly  after,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
site  selected  would  be  used  as  a  new  county 
courthouse  and  when  appropriate  provision 
was  made  to  acquire  the  land  the  original 
sit*  of  the  Civil  War  monument  was  moved 
to  Its  present  location  in  the  Central  Square 
oi  Yoiuigstown. 

A  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  monu- 
ment was  concluded  and  it  wa.s  constructed 
and  thereafter  dedicated  in  its  present  posi- 
tion on  July  4,  1870,  In  which  Governor  James 
Garfield  gave  the  dedicating  speech. 

Thereafter  both  Governor  Hayes  and  Gov- 
ernor Garfield  became  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  found  that  after  the  monument  was 
dedicated  there  were  insufficient  funds  to  pay 
the  contractor  who  refu.sed,  we  are  Informed, 
to  deliver  the  title  or  acquired  the  title  by 
lorPcloKure  for  failure  to  pay  his  contract 
price.  In  anv  event,  he  was  :-.upposed  to  have 
retained  title  to  the  Civil  War  monument 
which  continued  in  his  possession  until  1892. 
At  that  time  Governor  William  McKinley  who 
was  campaigning  in  Ohio  and  stopped  in 
Youngstown.  recommended  that  public  sub- 
scription be  liL-^tituted  to  pay  the  contractor 
and  obtain  the  legal  title.  This  was  done  and 
the  contractor  was  paid  and  the  Civil  War 
monument  was  again  dedicated  by  Governor 
William  McKinley.  Incidentally,  he  also  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 

It's  amazing  that  more  has  not  been  writ- 
ten about  the  magic  of  our  Civil  War  monu- 
ment which  was  practically  the  touchstone 
for  dedicators  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Evervthing  was  silent  with  the  Man  on 
the  Monument  until  the  early  fifties,  at 
which  time  the  city  workers  In  Youngstown 
accidently  knocked  the  monument  from  Its 
place  of  "prominence  and  it  was  destroyed. 
United  Veterans  Council  and  other  groups 
Instituted  a  program  to  replace  the  Man  on 
the  Montunent  in  its  past  position  on  the 
Public  Square.  They  were  able  to  attract  Mr. 
Emil  BertoUnl,  a  prominent  local  stone  con- 
tractor, wlio  purchased  a  new  statue  and 
after  considerable  photographs  and  plans 
were  otjtained,  the  order  was  sent  to  Italy 
where  it  was  sculptured  bv  an  Italian  artisan. 
In  1955  the  Man  on  the  Monument  was 
again  dedicated  and  Governor  Prank  Lausche 
attended  the  dedication  as  the  principal 
speaker.  He.  of  course,  was  attracted  by  ottr 
committee  who  informed  him  of  the  magic 
in  the  past  of  converting  our  dedicators  Into 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  We  don't 
know  whether  he  had  the  desire  for  the  posi- 
tion or  that,  the  monument  had  lost  Us 
magic,  but  Governor  Latische  did  not  become 
a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Todav  is  an  Interesting  day.  It  Is  Colum- 
bus Day  and  all  the  Columbus  Day  activities 
have  been  conducted  prior  to  our  dedicating 
ceremonies  to  our  Man  on  the  Monument 
involving  the  Installation  of  five  steel  plaques 
representing  five  wars,  such  as  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflict.  However, 
there  Is  a  similarity  in  Columbus  Day  and 
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the  cerenwnies  to  the  Civil  War  monument 
because  they  had  some  birth  In  Italy  by 
Italian  artisans. 

Since  the  Civil  War  our  dedicating  cere- 
monies reveal  today  that  we  have  had  five 
other  wars  and  two  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
monument  are  being  used  to  install  five 
plaques  on  each  side.  It  has  been  104  years 
for  five  wars.  There  are  two  other  sides  and 
there  may  be  five  more  wars.  We  don't  know 
how  many  but  we  know  if  history  is  a  sure 
indicator  of  things  to  come,  then  there  could 
be  five  more  wars  in  the  next  one  hundred 
years. 

The  veteran  and  his  organizations  have  al- 
ways observed  history  in  order  to  keep  our 
country  prepared  and  our  people  tuned  to 
the  day  when  war  may  come  again,  and  It 
there  is  no  preparation  there  certainly  will 
be  havoc.  The  history  of  the  ClvU  War  re- 
vealed that  neither  side  was  prepared  or  the 
war  never  would  have  been.  In  fact,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  our  young 
men  were  killed.  But  apparently  dedication 
has  been  the  touchstone  to  keeping  this  Civil 
War  montiment  alive,  and  there  will  be  dedi- 
cations of  our  own  purpose  to  proper  pre- 
paredness that  we  will  be  able  to  les.sen  the 
chances  of  future  wars. 

The  Man  on  the  Monumfent  has  no  mysti- 
cal power  but  its  dedicators  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  dedicators  have  the  power 
to  keep  the  purpose  alive.  And  dedication  in 
the  power  of  the  statue. 


HEALTH  ISSUES  WEEK 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Noveiiiber  21,  1974 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
groups  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  recently 
pooled  efforts  and  resources  to  sponsor 
a  Health  Issues  Week  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  our  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress and  which  other  communities  may 
wish   to  adopt. 

Health  Issues  Week,  October  7  through 
12,  was  a  week  o*  discussion  and  exhibi- 
tions in  Cincinnati  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  health.  They  were  sponsored  by 
the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County,  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati's College  of  Community  Services, 
and  the  Health  Planning  Association  of 
ihe  Central  Ohio  River  Valley. 

The  ambition  of  the  week  was  to  help 
inform  the  public  with  the  expectation 
that  the  people  would  then  be  better  pre- 
pared to  help  formulate  community 
health  policies. 

Tlie  program  included  presentations 
on  mental  health,  retardation,  compre- 
lien.'sive  health  planning,  health  for  the 
aged,  vision  loss,  hearing  loss,  medicine's 
responsibility  for  cost  and  quality  con- 
trol, physical  education  and  recreation, 
human  sexuality,  use  and  misuse  of 
drugs,  availability  of  health  services, 
confidentiality,  medical  care  for  the 
underserved,  environmental  control,  con- 
sumer views  of  health  care,  public  food 
service  and  sanitation  enforcement,  ac- 
cident prevention,  and  health  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  these  organizations  for  this 
fine  program  and  to  recommend  that 
other  communities  consider  similar 
presentations. 
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ROY  BRAMHALL  HEADS 
STATE  PYTHIANS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  attention  of  my  coUeafiues  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhfTATIVEa 
Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Ml-.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
distinct  pleasure  I  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  gentleman  from  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  who 
has  achieved  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  elected  grand  chanceUor  com- 
mander of  the  Peimsvlvania  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  for  this  outstanding 
man,  Mr.  Roy  Bramhall.  which  wa.s 
sponsored  by  hjs  home  lodge,  Boston 
Lodge  334.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  manj'  tributes  paid  him  by  those  who 
know  him  best— his  family,  friends, 
neighbors,  and  business  associates. 

Ml-.  Bramhall,  I  believe,  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  leadei-s  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias have  enjoyed  since  the  order  was 
founded  nearly  110  years  ago,  in  Febru- 
ary 1864.  It  was,  I  undei-stand,  the  first 
organization  of  its  kind  to  be  chartered 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

According  to  its  history.  Justice  H 
Rathbone,  founded  the  ordei-  during  the 
Civil  War  in  hopes  it  could  help  heal  thp 
wounds  and  hatred  resulting  from  that 
conflict.  It  is  recorded  that  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  so  impressed  with  the 
objectives  of  the  order,  suggested  its 
great  principles  be  perpetuated  and  that 
its  founders  seek  a  charter  from  the 
Congress  "and  so  organize  on  a  gieat 
scale  throughout  this  Nation  and  dis- 
seminate this  wonderful  work  you  have 
so  nobly  started.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  assist  you  in  this  application  and  with 
your  work." 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  not  famil- 
iar with  the  order,  may  I  explain  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  friend- 
ship, charity,  and  benevolence.  These 
are  the  keystones  of  its  objectives  and 
have  susteined  the  order  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Therefore,  it  is  understandable  why 
Mr.  Bramhall  should  be  elevated  to  such 
a  high  office  in  such  a  noteworthy  orga- 
nization for  he  exemplifies  the  epitome 
of  Its  standards.  He  has  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  a  humanitarian.  He  holds  the 
Boy  Scout  Silver  Beaver  Awaid  and  or- 
ganized the  first  troop  for  retarded 
youngsters  in  1960.  In  addition  he  served 
as  president  cf  the  Boston  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  for  4  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Mr.  Bramliall  has 
compiled  a  shining  record  of  accom- 
plishment. He  johied  Boston  lodge  In 
1959,  and  served  as  chancellor  com- 
mander In  1962  and  1973.  He  also  lias 
held  other  official  positions  within  the 
lodge.  Mr.  Bramhall  also  h  an  active 
member  of  American  Legion  Post  361 
various  Masonic  bodies,  and  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem  it  an  honor  to 
insert  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Bramhall,  the 
officers  and  members  of  Boston  Lodge 
394  and  the  International  fraternity  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  into  the  Recopd 


UNITED  STATES  DEFENDED  AT 
FOOD  CONFAB 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  article  by  Kingsbury 
Smith  outlining  Philippine  Foreign  Min- 
ister Carlos  Romulo's  defense  of  the 
Westei-n  industrialized  nations  at  the 
World  Food  Canference  in  Rome. 

Foreign  Minister  Romulo's  courageous 
words  will  be.  I  know,  appreciated  by 
everyone  in  this  body. 
The  article  follows: 
Unfted  States  Defended  at  Food  Confab 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 
Rome,  Nov.  8  — .\  gallant  Asian  statesman 
startled  the  world  food  conference  tbls  week- 
end by  telling  off  the  anti-western  bloc  for 
blaming  the  United  States  and  former  Eu- 
ropean colonial  powers  for  the  plight  of  the 
poor  nations  and  demanding  the  west  lower 
Its  living  standards  to  help  feed  famlne- 
strlcken  millions  In  Asia  aad  Africa. 

Foreign  Minister  Carlos  Romulo,  who 
landed  with  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
when  the  Philippine  Islands  were  liberated 
In  World  War  II.  said  the  backward  nations 
bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for  their  In- 
ability to  feed  their  own  people.  He  called  on 
them  to  look  to  their  own  resources  rather 
than  expect  the  Western  Industrialized  na- 
tions to  continue  indeflnltelv  playing  the 
role  of  rich  uncle. 

The  former  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  world -renowned  diplomatic  rep- 
sentatlve  of  his  Island  republic  was  the  only 
delegate  of  the  developing  countries  to  de- 
fend the  West  against  charges  that  Us  ex- 
ploitation of  the  backward  nations  and  Its 
over-consumption  of  food  was  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  adequate  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  most  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

He  spoke  after  Communist  China  had  de- 
nounced the  Western  nations  for  "plunder- 
ing" the  poor  countries  and  after  Iran,  India, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  others  declared  It  was  the 
■dutj-"  of  the  West  to  assume  the  major 
share  of  the  burden  of  solving  the  world  food 
crisis. 

It  was  a  courageous  speech  for  Romulo 
since  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  Just  re- 
cently moved  to  Improve  relations  wiih  Com- 
munist China  and  the  PhUlppines  is  depend- 
ent on  the  Middle  East  for  most  of  its  oil 
supplies. 

Taking  the  anti-Western  bloc  to  task  for 
assaUlng  the  West  for  enjoying  an  abundant 
life,  the  Filipino  foreign  minister,  who  was 
noted  for  his  outspokenness  when  he  was 
his  country's  envoy  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  it  was  "unfair  to  resent  their  good  for- 
tune and  technological  skUls,  or  to  begrudge 
their  enjoyment  of  plenty." 

•Nor  should  we."  he  added,  "question  the 
motives  of  their  generosity  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  avowed  concern.  They  are 
prepared  to  help,  and  that  should  be 
enough. •' 

Commenting  on  published  reports  that 
the  couXerence  cafeteria  was  bulging  with 
rich  food  and  that  many  delegates  were 
frequentUig  Rome's  top  restaurants.  Romulo 
proposed  that  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference the  delegates  eat  "onJy  the  aver- 
age dally  ration  of  an  Asian  or  an  African 
peasant." 
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Turning  to  the  lack  of  adequate  agri- 
cultural development  in  most  of  the  develop- 
ing cotmtrles,  he  .said, 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
our  development  plans,  something  wrong 
with  our  objectives  and  priorities,  something 
terribly  and  disastrously  wrong,  when  25  or 
even  30  years  of  independence  and  develop- 
ment have  only  led  us  to  this  sorry  puss,  to 
this  c;lsls  of  world  hunger. 

"What  went  wrong,  I  dare  suggest,  was 
our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  pri- 
orities and  of  the  economic  and  social,  and 
by  that  token  also  the  political,  realities." 

In  clearly  Implied  criticism  of  India  for 
spending  huge  sums  to  become  a  nucle.ir 
power  Willie  millions  of  its  people  face  fam- 
ine, Romulo  added: 

•  What  te  the  purpose,  the  use  of  brand 
new  factories,  or  even  a  nuclear  device,  when 
millions  of  our  people  do  not  have  enough 
to  cat  when  an  unacceptable  proportion  °or 
otir  children  die  before  leaving  hifancy. 
When  those  who  survive  are  sttmted  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  What  price,  then,  a 
nuclear  bomb  or  the  missile  to  carry  ii 
across  the  globe?" 

.\3sertlng  it  was  "shameful  and  degrad- 
i:.g  to  wait  upou  the  so-called  developed 
countrl'=s,  to  depend  on  the  lood-siu-plus 
countries,  to  come  to  our  rescue  every  time 
we  come  to  the  brink  of  starvation.''  Rom- 
ulo said  the  developing  comitrles  sliould 
look  to  the  resources  all  of  them  have.  "Our 
own  land.  Our  own  water.  And  above  all 
our  own  people." 

He  cited  what  President  Marcos  has 
achieved  In  tlie  Phlllpphies  under  his  Nev 
Society  program.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  agri- 
cultural area  cultivated  under  the  landlord 
system,  has  been  redistributed  amouR  the 
peasants,  who  have  been  organized  Into 
agricaltur.il  cooperatives.  About  20  per  cent 
ot  the  national  budget  Is  spent  on  the  pro- 
d  action  of  food  and  related  projects. 

Despite  soaring  oil  prices  and  a  series  of 
unprecedented  devastatingly  damaging  f-- 
phoons.  the  Philippines  Is  still  enjorlng  an 
economic   boom. 


THE   HONORABLE   EDWARD 
deGRAFFENRIED 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   AI..\BAMA 

IN  THE  IIOUES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moitday.  November  18,  1974 
Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  observing 
the  passing  of  our  former  associate  in  the 
House,  Hon.  Ed  deGraffenried.  of  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Ed  accumulated  a  dl-stinguished  record 
of  public  service  as  a  circuit  court  solici- 
tor hi  Alabama  before  his  election  to  the 
81st  Congress.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
82d  Congress  and  sei-ved  unUl  1953.  when 
he  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Tusca- 
loosa. 

His  ancestors  had  been  among  the  first 
settlers  in  central  Alabama  and  he  main- 
tained the  deGraffenried  family  tradition 
of  outstanding  public  service. 

After  his  tenure  in  the  Congress,  he 
was  widely  known  as  a  capable  attorney 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
County  Bar  Association  in  196L 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Ed  deGraf- 
fenried for  more  than  45  years — first  a^  a 
friend  and  later  as  a  colleague.  He  will  be 
mi.ssed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  children 
and  tlieir  families  in  their  great  loss. 
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JOHN  LOFTON  PRAISES  THE 
CHOICE  OF  PROFESSOR  HAYEK 
FOR  NOBEL  PRIZE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Economics  to  Prof.  Fi'ledrlch  A.  von 
Hayek  by  Sweden's  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  last  month  should  be  obvious 
to  any  student  of  government  and  eco- 
nomics. 

At  a  time  when  too  many  governments 
and  leaders  seem  to  be  willing  to  take 
the  road  of  reliance  upon  centralized 
economic  planning  by  government — a 
pathway  which,  as  Hayek  himself  point- 
ed out,  leads  inevitably  to  the  erosion 
and  eradication  of  individual  freedom — 
the  academy  has  seen  fit  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  community  the 
teachings  and  insight  of  this  tinily  great 
philosopher  of  free  market  economics 
and  individual  freedom.  Professor 
Hayek. 

In  a  recent  column  on  this  subject,  ap- 
propriately entitled,  "A  Proper  Tribute," 
John  D.  Lofton.  Jr..  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist  for  United  Features 
Syndicate,  and  a  radio  commentator, 
and  editor,  made  some  cogent  points 
about  the  relevance  of  Hayek's  works 
to  our  problems  today. 

The  essential  question  as  to  which 
way  a  society  will  move — toward  cen- 
tralized planning  or  toward  reliance  on 
individual  choice  in  the  marketplace — 
has  not  changed  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  it  is  certainly  before  us  today. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Lofton's  column  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Proper  TaiBtrrE 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — In  awarding  the  1974  Nobel 
Memorial  Prize  In  Economic  Science  to  Dr. 
Friedrlch  A.  von  Hayek,  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  chosen  to  honor 
one  of  the  truly  great  philosophers  of 
individual  freedom. 

The  75-year-old  Hayek  received  the  award 
along  with.  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  socialist, 
"for  their  pioneering  work  In  the  theory  of 
money  and  economic  fluctuations  and  for 
their  pioneering  analysis  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  economic,  social  and  institu- 
tional phenomena." 

Ironically,  Dr.  Hayek's  1944  best-seller, 
"The  Road  to  Serfdom,"  was  rejected  by  the 
first  three  publishing  hou.ses  approached. 
Written  In  England  dtiring  the  war  years  and 
designed  almost  exclusively  for  English 
readers.  It  was,  he  says,  "a  warning  to  the 
socialist  Intelligentsia  of  England." 

"What  I  had  thus  seen  of  the  origins  and 
evolution  of  the  various  totalitarian  move- 
ments," wrote  Dr.  Hayek,  "made  me  feel  that 
English  public  opinion,  particularly  among 
my  friends  who  held  'advanced'  views  on 
social  matters,  completely  misconceived  those 
movements." 

But  Dr.  Haj-ek  did  not  misconceive  them. 
And  what  he  wrote  Is  as  unerringly  accurate 
and  l>rllUantly  incisive  as  when  he  first  pub- 
lished his  thoughts  30  years  ago. 

Regarding  the  Idea  which  Italian  dictator 
Mussoliiil  says  he  and  his  foUowers  were  the 
flr.st  to  assert,  that  Is  that  the  more  com- 
plicated civilization  becomes,  the  more 
restricted  the  freedom  of  the  individual  must 
become.  Dr.  Hayek  writes : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  Is  a  revealing  fact  that  few  planners 
are  content  to  say  that  central  planning  is 
desirable.  Most  of  them  affirm  that  w©  can 
no  longer  choose  but  are  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control  to  substitute 
planning  for  competition.  The  myth  Is 
deliberately  cultivated  that  we  are  embark- 
ing on  the  new  course  not  out  of  free  will  but 
because  competition  Is  spontaneously  elimi- 
nated by  technological  changes  which  we 
can  neither  reverse  nor  should  wish  to 
prevent. 

"This  argument  is  rarely  developed  at  any 
length — it  Is  one  of  the  assertions  taken  over 
by  one  writer  from  another  until,  by  mere 
Iteration,  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an 
established  fact. 

"It  Is,  nevertheless,  devoid  of  foundation. 
The  tendency  toward  monopoly  and  plan- 
ning is  not  the  result  of  any  'objective  facts' 
beyond  our  control  but  the  product  of  opin- 
ions fostered  and  propagated  for  half  a  cen- 
tury until  they  have  come  to  dominate  all 
our  policy." 

Freedom  of  choice  In  a  competitive  society. 
Dr.  Hayek  says,  rests  on  the  fact  that  if  one 
person  refuses  to  satisfy  our  wishes,  we  can 
turn  to  another. 

"But  if  we  face  a  monopolist  we  are  at  his 
mercy,"  he  points  out.  "And  an  authority  di- 
recting the  whole  economic  system  wotild  be 
the  most  powerful  monopolist  conceiveable." 

Those  who  argue  that  we  have  been  far 
more  successful  at  mastering  the  forces  of 
nattire  than  we  have  been  in  making  success- 
ful use  of  the  possibilities  of  social  collabora- 
tion are  quite  right  as  far  as  they  go,  says 
Dr.  Hayek. 

"But,"  he  cautions,  "they  are  mistaken 
when  they  carry  the  comparison  further  and 
argue  that  we  must  learn  to  master  the  forces 
of  society  in  the  same  manner  which  we  have 
learned  to  master  the  forces  of  nature.  This 
is  not  only  the  path  to  totalitarianism  but 
the  path  to  the  destruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  a  certain  way  to  block  future  prog- 
ress. 

"Tho-se  who  demand  it  show  by  their  very 
demands  that  they  have  not  yet  compre- 
hended the  extent  to  which  the  mere  pres- 
ervation of  what  we  have  so  far  achieved 
depends  on  the  co-ordination  of  Individual 
efforts  by  Impersonal  forces." 

In  another  of  his  classic  works,  "The  Con- 
stitution of  Liberty" — published  in  1960,  Dr. 
Hayek  is  most  prophetic  in  his  warnings 
about  inflation  and  the  dangers  of  govern- 
ment manipulation  of  the  money  supply. 

There  are  two  points  which  cannot  be 
stressed  enough,  he  says.  First,  it  is  certain 
that  the  drift  toward  more  and  more  state 
control  shall  not  be  stopped  unless  the  Infla- 
tionary trend  Is  stopped  and,  second,  any 
continued  rise  in  prices  Is  dangerous  because 
once  this  stimulating  effect  Is  relied  on.  It 
commits  us  to  a  course  which  leaves  no 
choice  but  between  more  inflation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  paying  for  our  mistake  by  a 
recession  or  depression,  or  both. 

"Those  who  wish  to  preserve  freedom 
should  recognize,  however,  that  Inflation  is 
probably  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  that  vicious  circle  wherein  one  kind  of 
government  action  makes  more  and  more 
government  control  necessary,"  writes  Hayek. 

"For  this  reason,  all  those  who  wish  to 
stop  the  drift  toward  increasing  government 
control  should  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
monetary  policy. 

"There  Is  perhaps  nothing  more  disheart- 
ening than  the  fact  that  there  are  still  so 
many  intelligent  and  informed  people  who 
in  ntost  other  respects  will  defend  freedom 
and  yet  are  indticted  by  the  immediate  bene- 
fits of  an  expansionist  policy  to  support  what, 
in  the  long  run,  must  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  a  free  society." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  and  the 
people  we  represent  would  be  better 
served  by  heeding  Hayek's  advice. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1974,  I  attended  the  President's 
minisummit  conference  on  inflation  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  The  purpose  of  this  and 
other  similar  conferences  conducted  in 
other  cities  was  supposedly  to  provide  a 
form  for  public  discussion  on  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  which  continues  to  plague 
this  country. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
somewhat  dismayed  to  learn  that  vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  participants  in 
the  Detroit  summit  conference  was  a 
representative  of  big  business.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  was  only  one 
representative  of  organized  labor  in  the 
entire  conference.  This  was  not  only  un- 
foi-timate,  but  it  was  ironic,  since  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  one  of  the  largest 
concentrations  of  organized  labor  in  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  representative  of 
organized  labor  who  did  participate  in 
the  conference  was  Glen  E.  Watts,  presi- 
dent of  the  Commimications  Workers  of 
America.  Following  his  participation  in 
the  Detroit  minisummit,  Mr.  Watts  re- 
lated his  views  on  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  this  country  in  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  News.  He  points  out 
that  while  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  brand 
the  economic  "summit"  and  "minisum- 
mits"  as  nothing  more  than  public  rela- 
tions gimmickiy — which  some  have 
done — we  remain  skeptical. 

President  Ford's  so-called  economic 
program  no  longer  leaves  me  skeptical 
but  deeply  dismayed.  Unemployment  in 
Detroit  alone  is  at  11.3  percent,  while  the 
national  average  is  6  percent,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  7  percent  early  next 
year.  The  wholesale  price  index  is  up 
another  2.3  percent,  bringing  the  total 
rise  in  wholesale  prices  to  22.6  percent, 
the  most  in  any  12-month  span  since 
1947.  President  Ford's  economic  program 
of  lapel  buttons  and  home  gardens,  which 
is  supposed  to  solve  these  grim  economic 
realities,  is  like  shooting  a  grizzly  bear 
with  a  pop  gun. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  Mr.  Watts 
points  out  that  after  taxes  corporate 
profits,  beginning  in  1971,  rose  17  per- 
cent, 25  percent,  and  then  26  percent, 
and  are  now  up  28  percent  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1974. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  article  "We 
Must  Change  Course  Drastically  To 
Avoid  a  Full-Scale  Depression"  by  Mr. 
Glen  E.  Watts,  president  of  the  Com- 
mimications Workers  of  America.  Tlie 
text  of  the  article  followt^: 

We   Must   Chance   Coithse   Drastically    To 

Avoid  A  Full-Scale  Depresston 

(By  Glenn  E.  Watts) 

la  the  relief  of  Anally  having  Watergate 

behind    us,    American    workers    and    their 

unions  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  the  new 

administration  will  have  many  of  the  same 

characteristics  as  its  predecessor.  Policy  on 

economic,   social   and  labor  matters  will  be 

lormuluted  by  many  of  the  same  people  as 
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before,  and  by  people  with  similar  philoso- 
phies. 

President  Ford  himself  bears  a  close  re- 
Feniblance  to  Nixon  on  domestic  Issues,  as 
a  look  at  his  House  voting  record  for  a  quar- 
ter centiu-y  reveals.  It  is  a  record  which  offers 
little  hope  for  White  House  support  of 
needed  programs  to  aid  the  average  Ameri- 
can and  the  disadvantaged. 

Nor  can  we  be  overly  optlinistlc  about 
Ford's  piospects  for  solving  the  problem  he 
rightly  has  described  as  the  nation's  number 
one  concern — the  sorry  state  of  the  economy. 
The  President,  an  avowed  economic  conserv- 
ative, has  noted  that  he  Isn't  a  Lincoln:  we 
Just  hope  he  doesn't  prove  to  be  another 
Hoover. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  Is  hold- 
ing a  series  of  conferences  to  listen  to  wide- 
spread views  on  the  economy  Is.  to  a  degree, 
encouraging.  However,  many  of  the  state- 
ments to  date  by  Ford  and  his  economic  ad- 
visors cause  us  to  fear  that  he  may  have 
made  up  hla  mind  already  to  pursue  much 
the  same  course  as  Nl.xon  did  In  this  area. 
While  we  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  brand 
the  economic  "summit"  and  "mlnl-sum- 
mltfi"  as  nothing  more  than  public  rela- 
tions gimmickry— which  some  have  done — 
we  remain  skeptical.  CWA  Is  participating  In 
these  conferences,  offering  our  views  and 
suggestions,  and  we  will  watch  the  outcome 
with  great  Interest. 

Clearly,  the  failed  policies  of  the  NL\on 
era  demonstrate  that  the  antl-lnflation 
"remedies  "  of  wage  restraint,  high  Interest 
rates  and  a  general  tightening  of  the  money 
supply  are  ineffective  In  today's  economy. 

This  Is  because  the  type  of  Inflation  we  are 
experiencing  today  Is  not  the  "demand- 
puU"  variety,  where  consumers  pull  prices 
up  through  lavish  spending  on  goods  and 
services. 

Instead,  It  Is  "cost-push  "  Inflation.  The 
rlfing  costs  of  food,  fuel  and  raw  materials 
drive  prices  up  throughout  the  economy, 
cau.slng  labor  to  constantly  attempt  to  catch- 
up. This  should  be  obvious  to  us  by  now, 
for  the  country  has  gone  through  an  experi- 
ment which  has  been  extremely  costly  to 
working  people  and  the  poor. 

The  Nixon  "wage-price  control  "  program 
sharply  curtailed  waces  and  salaries  for  more 
than  two  years,  while  prices  and  profits  were 
virtually  unaffected.  After-tax  corporate 
profits,  beginning  in  1971,  rose  17^1,  25' ^ 
and  then  26 «; ,  and  are  now  up  28'X  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1974. 

The  raging  two-digit  Inflation  we  have 
today  actuaUy  began  gathering  steam  In  late 
1972,  while  the  economic  control  program 
was  at  Its  peak. 

With  this  experience.  It  seems  incredible 
that  financial  spokesmen  from  big  business 
actually  are  contending  at  the  mini-sum- 
mits that  even  higher  profits  are  needed  to 
control  Inflation  (the  theory  being  that  de- 
pendence upon  scarce  foreign  commodities 
Is  to  blame,  and  higher  profits  will  mean 
more  development  at  home) . 

The  bitter  medicine  of  monetary  restric- 
tion—administered chiefly  through  raishig 
Interest  rates  to  the  highest  level  In  a  cen- 
tury—has not  only  failed  to  control  Infla- 
tion, but  appears  even  to  have  fueled  the 
price  surge.  High  Interest  rates  in  manu- 
facturing are  passed  on  directly  to  consum- 
ers. And  the  economic  slump  brought  on  by 
tight  money  depresses  producUvlty  rates 
which  in  turn  causes  higher  unit  costs  and 
higher  prices. 

Furthermore,  higher  and  higher  Interest 
rates  have  seriously  depressed  the  home- 
bulldlng  Industry,  worsening  the  housing 
shortage  and  sendltig  home  costs  up  to  the 
point  where  the  average  worker  is  priced  out 
of  the  market.  The  median  sales  price  for  a 
new  home  today  is  up  to  about  $36,000— 
out  of  reach  for  anyone  earning  less  than 
$20,000  per  year. 

American  woikers  have  paid  for  this  eco- 
nomic bungling  through  severe  loss  of  buy- 
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ing  power,  and  also  with  their  Jobs.  Tlie 
NUon  tight  money  policy  sent  unemployment 
up  sharply,  from  about  3%  when  he  took  of- 
fice to  the  6-6'/c  range.  Unemployment  Is 
preseuUy  running  about  6.3  vi — meaning  4.9 
mUliou  out  of  work — and  U  expected  to  riae 
to  between  6Vc  and  8%  by  next  year  because 
of  current  slump  conditions. 

Clearly  a  drastic  change  of  course  is  needed 
to  avoid  a  lull  scale  depression  in  this  coun- 
try. We  must  end  Uie  restrictive  monetary 
policies  of  the  past  few  years,  bring  tax  re- 
lief to  low  and  moderate  Income  citizens, 
balanced  by  the  closing  of  many  loopholes 
for  corporations  and  wealthy  Individuals; 
and  we  must  begin  attacking  the  monopolis- 
tic business  practices  and  excessive  specula- 
tion In  International  commodities  which  con- 
dtltute  the  real  root  cause  of  today's  infla- 
tion. 

The  Republicans  have  had  a  dismal  record 
In  dealUig  with  economic  matters,  dating 
back  to  the  great  crash  of  1929.  We  fervently 
hope  that  President  Ford  can  learn  from 
past  mietakes  and  prove  the  exception  to  the 
rule. 


November  21,  1974. 

As  we  recognize  Latvian  Independence 
Day,  let  us  remind  our  Nation  and  the 
world  to  continue  to  press  not  only  for  a 
free  and  independent  Latvian  State,  but 
for  the  right  of  self-government  for  all 
peoples. 


SECURITIES  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 


OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  21.  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  November 
18  commemorates  the  56th  anniversary 
of  the  Latvian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
the  world  that  these  approximately  2 
million  citizens  of  the  Baltic  Republic  of 
Latvia  are  spending  another  year  under 
Communist  oppression. 

This  small  country,  comprised  of  eth- 
nic heritages  not  only  of  Latvians,  but 
Russians,  Byelorussians,  Poles,  and 
Ukrainians,  has  traditionally  been  free 
spirited  and  independent  by  nature. 

The  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander  I, 
granted  these  peoples  freedom  from  Rus- 
sia in  the  early  19th  centui-y.  This  re- 
markable pronouncement  preceded  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russian  by  some 
40  years  and  developed  strong  national- 
istic feelings.  The  Idea  of  political  self- 
rule  was  then  conceived  which  brought 
about,  among  other  things,  the  growth 
of  educational  establishments  and  other 
civil  institutions. 

The  idea  of  creating  an  independent 
State  of  Latvia  was  openiy  espoused  dur- 
ing the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905.  How- 
ever, the  dream  was  not  brought  to  frui- 
tion due  to  the  advent  of  World  War  I 
and  the  German  onslaught. 

Following  the  German  collap.se  in  1918, 
the  Latvian  national  council  again  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  Latvia,  but 
that  dream  was  once  again  destroyed 
when  the  Soviet  government  established 
the  "Latvian  Communist  Government," 
creating  tensions  that  led  to  the  1940 
invasion  of  Latvia  by  the  Red  Army  and 
its  annexation  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Since  that  time,  collective  farming  has 
been  Imiwsed  upon  these  proud  people 
who  have  also  suffered,  among  other 
things,  mass  deportations  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  United  States  has  not  recognized 
the  forcible  incorporation  of  Latvia  into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  most  western  coun- 
tries have  been  reticent  in  granting  de 
jm-e  recognition  to  that  government. 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Novn?iber  21,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  shortly  be  considering  the 
most  comprehensive  securities  reform 
legislation  in  40  years.  This  bill— HJl. 
5050,  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments 
of  1974 — will  be  the  most  Important  leg- 
islation affecting  our  securities  markets 
and  the  capital  raising  process  in  this 
country  to  be  considered  by  tlie  House 
since  the  Congress  passed  the  first  Fed- 
eral Securities  Act  in  1933. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  John  Moss 
correctly  siunmarized  tiie  impact  of  this 
bill  in  a  speech  more  than  a  year  and 
one-half  ago  v. hen  he  said: 

The  93rd  Congress  promises  to  have  more 
impact  on  this  Nation's  securities  Industrv 
than  any  Congress  since  the  73rd  Congre;!s 
enacted  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

The  version  of  H.R.  5050  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  is  an  improved  bill 
over  the  original  biU  which  was  filed  in 
March  1973.  Nonetheless,  there  are  seii- 
ous  ramifications  with  provisions  in  tlie 
current  bill,  some  of  which  I  intend  to 
speak  to  by  way  of  amendments  whicli 
I  expect  to  offer. 

E.ssentially  my  concern,  which  I  hope 
will  be  shared  by  most  Members  of  this 
House,  is  the  impact  which  H.R.  5050  will 
have  on  the  capital  raising  mechanism  in 
this  comitry.  If  we  impair  that  mecha- 
nism, and  I  am  concerned  that  H.R.  5050 
in  its  present  form  will  do  just  Uiat,  we 
will  seriously  jeopardize  the  ability  of  the 
private  sector  to  marshal!  the  equity 
capital  needed  to  fuel  our  economy  over 
the  coming  decade.  One  of  our  most  criti- 
cal shortages  is  capital. 

A  recent  study  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  projects  a  $650  billion  sliortage 
of  investment  capital  over  the  next  dec- 
ade— a  shortage  which  threatens  our  na- 
tional priorities  in  housing,  energy,  ma.ss 
transportation,  and  a  host  of  critical 
areas. 

Other  Members  and  committees  of  the 
House  are  looking  into  the  capital  short- 
age problem.  However,  if  we  membei.s 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  propose  leg- 
islation to  this  House  which  hobbles  the 
ability  of  the  securities  Industrj'  to  as- 
sist in  raising  needed  capital,  then  I  am 
concerned  that  we  will  surely  fail  in  our 
subsequent  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 
A  crucial  provision  of  H.R.  5050  ad- 
dresses the  basic  Issue  of  fixed  minimum 
commission  rates  versus  negotiated 
rates.  The  current  version  of  the  bill 
would  mandate  negotiated  rates  effec- 
tive May  1,  1975,  with  the  authority  in 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  continue  or  reestablish  fixed 
minimum  commission  rates  by  rule  on 
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a  SEC  public  interest  finding  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976.  After  October  1,  1976.  the 
Commission  could  act  only  by  order, 
after  a  hearing  on  the  record  and  after 
making  a  series  of  difficult  findings. 

The  difficulty  with  the  cunent  provi- 
sion is  twofold:  First,  it  tends  to  pre- 
judge the  issue  and  mandate  the  imix»si- 
tion  of  negotiated  commission  rates :  and, 
second,  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult, 
after  October  1.  1976.  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  continue  fixed  minir.ium  com- 
mission rates. 

The  securities  industry  has  been  oper- 
ating under  an  SEC  directed  experiment 
with  negotiated  rates  for  portions  of 
orders  above  $300,000  since  April  1972. 
In  my  judgment,  that  experiment  has 
been  a  failure  on  at  least  two  counts. 
First,  institutions  are  dictating  lower 
commissions  to  securities  firms  on  their 
orders  while  public  Investors  are  paying 
higher  commissions  as  brokerage  firms 
attempt  to  recoup  their  losses.  For  ex- 
ample, an  institution  buying  $500,000 
of  a  stock  selling  for  $30  a  share  pays 
approximately  50  percent  less  than  it  did 
before  they  were  permitted  a  volume  dis- 
count on  their  orders  and  rates  became 
negotiated  in  part.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, an  individual  investor  purchasing 
$5,000  of  the  same  $30  stock  has  seen  his 
i-ates  increase  by  almost  50  percent.  In 
brief,  it  can  well  be  argued  that  the 
small  investor  is  subsidizing  the  large 
Institutional  investor.  This  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  and 
ought  not  be  sanctioned  in  legislation 
passed  by  the  House. 

As  a  result  of  negotiated  rates  for  por- 
tions of  orders  above  $300,000,  the  secu- 
lities  industi-y  has  seen  its  revenue  re- 
duced by  some  $73  million  in  1973  at  a 
time  when  all  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change member  firms  doing  business  with 
the  public  had  a  combined  pretax  loss 
of  $49  million. 

David  J.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Corp..  a  regional  brokerage  firm, 
summed  up  the  situation  this  way  In  a 
recent  address: 

Negotiated  commission  rates  reduced  our 
commission  Income  $76,400,000  in  1972  and 
in  1973  an  additional  $73,700,000.  Now  they 
are  pursuing  fully  negotiated  rates  which  I 
believe  will  further  erode  our  profit.  .  .  . 
Theoretically  these  things  have  been  in  the 
public  Interest.  Practically  I  say  they  are  not 
in  the  public  Interest.  They  weaken  our 
profitability  and  decrease  our  ability  to  serv- 
ice the  public. 

Second,  institutions  do  not  "negotiate" 
commission  rates  with  brokerage  firms, 
but  rather  they  "dictate"  the  rate  to  be 
charged,  usually  after  the  transaction  Is 
completed.  This  situation  becomes  un- 
derstandable when  one  compares  the  size 
of  the  largest  institutional  investors  to 
the  size  of  the  securities  industry. 

For  example,  banks,  life  Insurance 
companies  and  corporate  pension  plans 
respectively  have  some  $807  billion,  $252 
billion  and  $122  billion  in  net  worth  or 
a  combined  total  of  $1  trillion  $181  bil- 
lion in  net  worth.  All  member  firms  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  a  com- 
bined net  worth  of  $3.7  billion  as  of 
December  1973. 

Consider  also  the  fact  that  institutions 
accoimt  for  60  percent  of  all  coni;nissions 
paid  to  these  firms  and  the  conclusion 
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as  to  the  economic  dominance  and  ability 
to  "dictate'"  the  charges  to  be  paid  is  in- 

The  problem  of  "dictated"  commis- 
sions exists  at  tlie  pi'esent  time  with  par- 
tially negotiated  commission  rates  and 
will  obviously  become  more  severe  if 
commission  rates  become  fully  negotia- 
ble by  May  1,  1975. 

Historically,  the  securities  industry  in 
the  United  States  has  been  a  "cottage" 
industry  consisting  principally  of  small, 
local  firnis  scattered  around  the  country 
servicing  local  investors  and  financing 
local  businesses.  This  situation  is  also 
changing  with  many  of  these  local  firms 
merging  with  the  larger  firms  head- 
quartered in  New  York  or  leaving  the 
business  entirely.  For  example,  today  we 
have  about  31  fewer  brokerage  films 
headquartered  in  Chicago  than  we  had 
10  years  ago.  The  story  is  the  same  in  St. 
Louis.  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City.  Atlanta. 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Los  Angeles.  Denver 
and  other  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

David  J.  Hairis  of  tlie  Chicago  Corp. 
recently  .summed  up  this  situation  suc- 
cinctly stating: 

Because  of  the  pressures  on  our  business 
and  overall  decline  of  profltability,  capital 
is  leaving  our  business  v/hen  we  will  most 
need  it.  In  the  post  yenr  total  capital  In  o\ir 
industry  declined  12-;  and  equity  capital 
declined  19'-  . 

H.R.  5050  may  accelerate  this  trend 
for  a  number  of  rea.sons.  For  example,  tlie 
bill  currently  does  not  permit  broker- 
dealers  to  execute  transactions  for  their 
own  firm.  In  other  words,  if  William 
Blair  &  Co.  in  Chicago  wanted  to  buy 
1.000  shares  for  its  own  account,  it  would 
have  to  do  so  through  Merrill  Lynch  or 
some  other  firm.  As  a  result,  the  ability 
of  firms  to  attract  and  utilize  capital  will 
be  severely  restricted.  An  amendment 
which  I  will  propose  will  correct  this  sit- 
uation and  permit  such  transactions. 

A  further  concern  which  I  have  with 
H.R.  5050  is  that  it  grants  exceedingly 
broad  new  regulatoiy  authority  to  the 
Secm'ities  Exchange  Commission.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  it  is  arguable  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  authority 
conferred.  For  example,  the  SEC  is  given 
the  impi-ecedented.  extraordinarj'  au- 
thority— which  it  has  not  requested  nor 
sought — to  prohibit  stock  exchange  mem- 
bers from  Luying  or  selling  stocks  on  the 
exchanges.  There  is  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  existing  law. 

Historically,  the  decision  to  list  secu- 
rities on  an  exchange  is  made  by  cor- 
porate management  and  consummated 
in  a  contractual  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  exchange  where  the 
secmities  are  to  be  listed.  Like  any  other 
contract,  the  company  incurs  certain  ob- 
ligations and  rights  as  does  the  exchange. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  the  Grain 
Belt  Breweries,  Inc.  of  Minneapolis  has 
made  a  decision  to  list  its  shares  exclu- 
sively on  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange. 
Notwithstanding  the  decision  and  the 
listing  agreement  between  Grain  Belt 
and  the  Midwest  Exchange,  the  SEC 
could  order  that  their  shares  not  be 
traded  on  the  Midwest  Stock  Exchange 
but  only  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, or  the  SEC  could  order  tliat  they 
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may    not    be    traded     on    any    stock 
exchange. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  delegate 
.sweeping  authority  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  create  a  "na- 
tional securities  market  system."  The  bill 
does  not  define  what  is  meant  by  a  "na- 
tional securities  market  sj'stem"  nor  did 
the  subcommittee  reach  any  agreement 
as  to  what  it  meant  by  that  term.  The 
bill  does  provide  that  such  a  system 
would  include,  "as  a  minimum,"  a  trans- 
actional reporting  system,  a  composite 
quotation  system  and  i-ules  designed  to 
provide  "fair  competition  between  com- 
petitors." I  think  it  i£  clear  that  the  sub-, 
committee  did  not  intend  the  SEC  to 
exercise  this  authority  in  a  manner 
which  would  weaken  or  destroy  tradi- 
tional property  rights  which  have  been 
the  imderpinnings  of  our  securities 
markets. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing two  amendments  to  H.R.  5050  on 
tlie  House  floor. 

Tlie  amendments  follow : 

Amendment   No.    1 

On  page  132  strike  section  ipl(l)  benin- 
ning  on  line  24  and  ending  on  line  4  page 
135  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
revised  (p)(l)  so  that  the  revised  section 
would  read  as  follows: 

•tpi  (1)  On  and  after  may  1.  1975,  no  la- 
tional  securities  exchange  may  tix  or  impose 
any  schedule  or  rate  of  commission,  allow- 
ance, or  discount:  except  that  the  Comnii^- 
sio!i  3l  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  may 
by  rule,  after  appropriate  notice  and  afford- 
ing interested  persoiis  an  opportunity  for  the 
oral  presentatkin  of  views,  data,  and  argu- 
ments, in  addition  to  an  opportunity  to  maV.e 
wTltten  submissions,  permit  a  national  secu- 
rities exchange  or  exchanges  to  continue,  es- 
tablish, or  reestablish  a  reasonable  schedule 
or  rate  of  commission,  allowance,  or  discouiu 
for  transactions  or  portions  erf  transaction.'; 
on  such  exchange  U  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  public  Interest  requires  the 
continviation,  establishment,  or  reestablish - 
ment  of  a  reasonable  schedule  or  rate  for 
such  transactions  or  portions  of  transactions 
on  such  exchange  or  exchanges.  The  Com- 
mission shall  promptly  transmit  a  copy  of 
any  rule  or  order  adopted  pursuant  to  th.s 
subsection  to  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  Commission's  reasons  for 
adopting  .such  rule  or  order,  and  the  Com- 
mls."=lon's  recommendations.  If  any,  for  leg- 
islation concerning  the  matter  of  commis- 
sion rates." 

Further  amendatory  changes  to  conform 
with  any  other  sections  to  be  consistent  wiili 
revised  (p)  ( 1 )  are  also  adopted. 

Amend»«ent    No.    2 

On  page  149  of  H.R30^  as  reported  in>vrt 
the  following  after  line  14: 

"(K)  any  transaction  for  the  account  of  a 
member  in  circumstances  where  a  majority 
of  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  account  Is 
owned  by  associated  persons  of  such  member 
who  are  natural  persons  and  are  engaged  on 
a  full  time  basis  in  the  business  of  such 
member." 


LATVIAN     INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tension 
has  long  plagued  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.. 
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two  major  powers  with  conflicting  ideo- 
logical persuasions.  Yet,  despite  the 
estrangement  that  has  often  existed  be- 
tween these  two  governments,  the  people 
of  America  have  never  forgotten  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  states  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  within  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  Americans 
with  a  history  of  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  recog- 
nize that  stubborn  spirit  of  national 
pride  that  the  Latvians  and  members  of 
her  sister  states  have  preserved  over  long 
years  of  persecution.  November  18 
marked  the  56th  anniversary  of  Latvian 
independence  and  I  deeply  regret  that  we 
cannot  celebrate  the  recognization  of 
basic  human  rights  long  withheld  from 
our  Latvian  sisteis  and  brothers  and 
their  ultimate  right  to  control  their  own 
destiny. 

In  the  United  States,  citizens  of  Lat- 
vian descent  are  awaiting  the  promise  of 
freedom  for  their  relatives  in  Latvia  and 
I  join  them  in  their  hopes  for  the  future. 


THE  CASE  OF  CHILE      ^^^ 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSf.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  what  happened  in 
Chile  during  the  last  year.  The  Com- 
munist world  has  mounted  its  most  In- 
tensive propaganda  drive  since  the  peak 
days  of  Vietnam.  Again,  as  in  the  case 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  persons  opposed 
to  the  present  Government  of  Chile  want 
to  keep  evei-yones  attention  focused  on 
peripheral  issues,  such  as  CIA  involve- 
ment and  avoid  the  basic  question  as  to 
what  would  have  become  of  Chile  if  Al- 
lende  had  continued  in  office.  In  this 
way,  these  critics  deal  with  Chile  in  i.so- 
lation  instead  of  in  terms  of  the  world 
situation.  Recently  Mr.  Anthony  Karri - 
gan  wrote  a  column  on  this  matter, 
which  was  released  to  the  press  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1974,  giving  a  broader  view 
of  the  matter.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

The   Case   of   Chiie 

( By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

A  year  after  the  Marxist  regime  of  Salvador 

Mlende  was  ousted  in  Chile,  American  radi- 

clibs  are   waging  a  full-fledged  propaganda 

war  against  that  South  American  country. 

In  the  Congress,  liberal  senators  are  rais- 
ing a  hue  and  cry  about  pressures  applied  by 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  transforma- 
tion of  ChUe  into  another  Cuba.  The  im- 
mediate target  is  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Actually,  Congress  would  have  had 
reason  to  be  aroused  U  the  CIA  had  failed  to 
be  concerned  about  the  establishment  of  a 
communist  regime  and  base  on  the  South 
American  mainland. 

One  of  the  major  roles  of  the  CIA  is  to  be 
alert  to  Communist  revolutionary  activities 
around  the  world.  The  AUende  government 
V.  as  an  instrument  of  Marxist  revolution  in 
this  hemisphere.  AUende  Imported  armed 
Cuban  guerrilla  units  into  CliUe  to  destroy 
that  country's  way  of  life. 

It  is  vital,  however,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  that  the  overthrow 
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of  Allende  was  the  will  of  the  Chilean  peo- 
ple who  realized  that  their  coimtry  was  being 
siibverted  and  its  Institutions  and  values 
destroyed  by  Marxist  revolutionary  war  from 
within. 

Yet  such  radicllb  writers  as  Tom  Wicker  of 
The  New  York  Times  writes  of  the  "inde- 
fensible American  intervention  In  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Chile.  " 

There's  nothing  indefensible  about  trying 
to  stop  communism  from  expnndlng  Its 
beachhead  in  this  hemisphere— or  anywhere, 
for  that  matter.  Had  America  intervened 
fully  and  openly  in  Cuba  In  la-jO,  the  Cuban 
people  today  would  not  be  living  under  a 
cruel  communist  tyranny.  Indeed,  m  a  wider 
historical  perspective,  had  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Prance  intervened  more  fully  in 
Russia  after  the  Bolsheviks  destroyed  the 
democratic  Keren.sky  government,  the  entire 
world  would  have  been  .spared  decades  of 
acgression  and  terror.  Had  the  United  States 
Intervened  In  China  In  the  late  1940s»  giv- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek  the  weapons  he  needed 
to  defeat  the  communists,  another  appalling 
terror  state  would  not  have  come  Into  exist- 
ence. 

Americans  radiclibs  always  have  been  pro- 
Castro.  It  is  luiderstandabie,  therefore,  that 
they  were  pro-AIlende.  The  Americans  who 
favor  revolution  in  Latin  America  also  favor 
radical  restructuring  of  American  economic 
and  .social  institutions. 

Chile  is  a  special  target  for  ihe  liberal- 
leftist  community  In  the  Unit«d  States  be- 
cause the  Chileans  are  determined  to  regain 
national  profiperity  tinougli  use  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Unlike  revolutionary  regimes  hailed  by 
American  liberals,  the  Chilean  government 
lias  vowed  to  honor  foreign  debts  and  has 
returned  expropriated  property  to  private 
hands.  Not  surprisingly,  those  in  the  U.S. 
who  want  to  nationalize  American  compa- 
nies arent  happy  at  witnessing  a  setback  for 
nationalization  elsewhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Chilean  government  is  encouraging 
business  expansion  in  the  country  and 
seeks  fresh  capital  from  the  U.S.,  Europe  and 
•Japan.  It  recognizes  that  private  investment 
is  the  key  to  improve  job  opportunities  and 
a  higher  living  standard  for  the  people  of 
ChUe. 

The  return  of  economic  freedom  to  the 
ChUean  nation  and  rebuUding  of  an  econ- 
omy shattered  by  AUende's  Marxist  experi- 
ments are  matters  of  no  Interest  to  liberal 
pundits  of  The  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post.  They  want  to  continue  and  ex- 
tend their  vendetta  against  the  Chilean 
government  that  is  tryhig  to  bring  order  out 
o' chaos. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  the  community  of 
radlclib  commentators  wouldn't  be  happy 
with  anything  less  than  a  return  of  power 
of  another  AUende-type  Marxist  regime. 
Thus  the  propaganda  war  being  waged 
against  Chile  Is  a  reflection  of  the  ideological 
sickness  In  a  key  sector  of  American  Society 


CITY  OF  HOPE  HONORS  HON 
ANTHONY  VIVO  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1974,  I  had  'the 
Pleasure  and  privilege  of  attending  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Anthony  Vivo,  Mahoning  Coun- 
ty Clerk  of  Courts.  My  distinguished  col- 
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league,  the  Honorable  Wayne  L.  Hays, 
U.S.  Congressman  from  the  18th  Ohio 
District,  also  was  in  attendance.  The  City 
of  Hope  National  Medical  Center  pre- 
sented the  Spirit  of  Life  Award  to  Mr. 
Vivo  in  recognition  of  his  deep  concern 
for  the  dignity  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tony  Vivo  is  a  great  hu- 
manitarian. Able,  active,  benevolent, 
brotherly,  concerned,  congenial,  dedi- 
cated, determined,  efficient,  effective, 
fair,  forthright,  generous,  goodly,  hon- 
est, and  .so  forth,  are  a  few  of  the  ad- 
jectives which  describe  this  wonderful 
human  being.  We  are  most  fortunate  to 
have  Tony  Vivo  and  his  lovely  wife  and 
family  as  members  of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
oppoitunity  to  congratulate  Anthony 
Vivo  on  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Life 
Award,  and  to  commend  him  for  the 
many  good  works  he  has  done.  I  insert 
excerpts  from  the  testimonial  dinner  in 
the  Record  at  this  time : 

Anthonv  Vivo  Visits  City  of  Hope 
This  tribute  is  In  recognition  of  his  life's 
service  to  our  community  and  phUanthropic 
interests,  which  are  identified  with  a  wide 
range  of  health,  youth,  education,  religious, 
sports  and  human  relations  actlvit4es. 

He  has  served,  or  Is  serving  as  president  of 
Ihe  Mahoning  County  Easter  Seal  Society: 
director  and  president  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Society  of  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults;  president.  Nationality  Groups  of  Ma- 
honing County:  chairman  of  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens Activities  for  Mahoning  County:  chair- 
man of  the  Mahoning  County  Area  Boy 
Scouts  Committee;  and  serves  on  the  board 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Youngstown 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Mahoning  County 
Cancer  Society,  Mahoning  County  Council 
for  Retarded  Children.  International  Insti- 
tute, Volunteer  Service  Bureau  and  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society,  to  mention  only  a  few.  At 
their  recent  convention,  Tony  was  elected  to 
the  National  Board  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Recorders.  Clerks,  County  Officials.  In 
Cleveland  he  was  recently  awarded  a  lifetime 
membership  in  AAU.  Pat,  Tony  and  their 
family  of  eight  children  were  recently  an- 
noimced  as  the  recipients  of  the  Family  of 
the  Year  Award  to  be  given  by  the  Youngs- 
town Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  is  a  devoted  father,  husband,  philan- 
thropist and  humanitarian  and  is  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  of  our  community. 

The  Hon.  Anthony  Vivo  Medical  Research 
Fellowship  at  City  of  Hope  4s  a  tribute 
through  which  a  Fellow  is  named  who  will 
have  the  responsibUlty  for  specifically  re- 
ferring to  the  Hon.  Anthony  Vivo  Medical 
Research  FeUowship  in  all  scientific  reports 
at  hiternatlonal.  national  and  regional  con- 
ferences at  which  he  presents  his  findings 
and  discoveries.  The  same  procedure  will  be 
adhered  to  in  the  articles  published  by  the 
Fellow  m  medical  and  sclenUflc  Journals.  A 
permanent  bronze  plaque  attesting  to  the 
Hon.  Anthony  Vivo  Medical  Research  Fel- 
lowship will  be  affixed  in  the  main  foyer  of 
the  City  of  Hope^ 

This  evening's  testimonial  dinner  recog- 
nizes the  numerous  contributions  he  has 
made  to  his  fellow  man.  The  establishment 
of  the  Hon.  Anthony  Vivo  Medical  Research 
Fellowship  at  the  City  of  Hope  symbolizes 
his  hope  and  belief  in  the  better  world  of 
health  we  all  seek  for  now  and  the  future. 
the  city  of  hope  story 
The  City  of  Hope,  foimded  in  1913,  occu- 
pies 92  landscaped  acres  and  Is  engaged  In 
patient  care,  research  and  medical  education 
in  the  catastrophic  diseases.  Its  doors  are 
open  on  a  nonsectarian  basis  to  sufferers 
from  cancer  and  leukemia,  chest,  blood  and 
heart    allmenu,    and    certain    maladies    of 
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heredity  and  metabolism.  Basic  studies  are 
also  conducted  In  these  areas  (such  as  dia- 
betes) as  well  as  In  genetics  and  neurosd- 
ences.  No  patient  has  ever  paid  one  penny  for 
treatment,  regardless  of  extent  of  expenae. 
The  City  of  Hope  is  a  national  and  non- 
sectarian  Pilot  Medical  Center  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  humanity  through  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  free  patient  care  and  pioneer- 
ing programs  in  research  and  education  In 
the  major  catastrophic  diseases  of  our  era  .  .  . 
cancer  and  leukemia,  heart,  blood  and 
respiratory  afflictions,  diabetes,  lupus,  Hunt- 
ington's and  other  maladies  of  heredity  and 
metabolism  .  .  .  and  basic  studies  in  genetics 
and  the  neurosciences.  Its  Consultation  Serv- 
ice Is  also  available  at  no  cost  to  doctors  and 
hospitals  through  the  nation,  regarding 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  their  patients. 
Many  hundreds  of  original  findings  and  dis- 
coveries have  emerged  from  its  staff  and 
laboratories  in  recent  years  in  its  efforts  to 
relieve  pain,  prolong  life  and  effect  cures.  As 
a  "think  tank"  for  other  hospitals,  the  City 
of  Hope  seeks  improvements  in  the  quality, 
quantity,  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care.  To  meet  accelerating 
needs,  this  center  of  healing  and  research 
with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $21 
million,  requires  an  additional  810.005.000  for 
new  buildings,  new  programs,  new  facilities, 
and  new  equipment.  The  unique  role  of  the 
City  of  Hope  Is  one  of  .seeking  to  inflvience 
medicine  and  science  everywhere.  Its  impact 
is  universal,  qualitative  and  oii2in.il — a 
boon  to  all  mankind. 

PROGR.\M 

Invocatiiin 
Mrs.  Anthony  Vivo. 

Dinner 

Fred  Gronvall,  Chairman. 

Victor  Sperling,  Greater  Youngstown  Exec- 
utive Council  No.  1083. 

Hon.  Herman  P.  Starks,  Youngstown 
Councilman,  Second  District. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Carney,  Jr.,  Ohio  State 
Representative. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney.  U.S.  Congress,  19th 
Ohio  District. 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  H.iys.  U.S.  Congress,  18th 
Ohio  District. 

William  Kaufman,  City  of  Hope  Midwest 
Director. 

Hon.  Anthony  Vivo.  1974  City  of  Hope 
Spirit  of  Life  Recipient. 

Sonny  Mars,  Raconteur. 

Benediction 

Dr.  Sidney  M.  Berkowitz.  Congregation 
Rodef  Sholom. 

Mxisic 

The  Michael  Ficocelli  String  Ensemble. 
committee 

Chairman:  Fred  L.  Gronvall. 

President:  Victor  Sperling. 

Vice   Presidents:    Hon.    Anthony   Vivo,    Al 
Shipka,  and  Walter  R.  Zimmerman,  Jr. 
spirit  of  life  award 

Presented  to:  Hon.  Anthony  Vivo.  In 
recognition  of  His  Deep  Concern  for  the 
Dignity  and  Welfare  of  His  Fellow  Man, 
Symbolizing  the  Alms  and  Aspirations  of  the 
City  of  Hope — A  Pilot  Medical  Center. 

Squaw  Creek  Country  Club,  October  16, 
1974. 


GROUP  HEALTH  COOPERATIVE 
OF  PUGET  SOUND 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  of  Washington  State 
we    are    fortunate    to    have    a    group 


health  program  that  is  successfully 
demonstrating  that  group  health  can  be 
both  effective  and  cost-sa'ving.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Today's  Fanner  outlining 
the  program  and  the  record  of  the  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  this  fine  pro- 
giam  is  receiving  well-deserved  national 
attention  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
carefully  review,pd  for  the  lessons  it  can 
teach  us  in  theaevelopment  of  national 
health  policy  and  a  national  health  in- 
surance system. 

The  article  follows : 

C-vF  Route  to  Better  Health  at 

Lower  Cost 

(By  Art  Grimm) 

If  you  are  an  average  American,  medical 
fcrvices  cost  yoti  about  $311  In  1973.  That's 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  you  been  lucky 
ei.ough  to  belong  to  Group  Health  Coop- 
erative of  Puget  SovUid,  Seattle,  Wash.,  your 
medical  bill  would  have  been  5191.  A  savings 
of  $120. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  svich  a  savings 
could  mean  to  the  some  210  million  people 
in  the  U.S.  Not  to  mention  tlie  economy  as 
a  whole. 

At  the  rate  of  $311  per  person,  medical 
care  cost  the  nation  some  $65.3  billion  In 
1973. 

However,  if  each  of  the  nation's  210  million 
people  belonged  to  a  cooperative  like  Puget 
Sound,  the  total  4)111  would  have  been  $40.1 
billion. 

That's  an  Incredible  savings  of  525.2 
billion. 

That'll  buy  a  lot  of  medicine,  even  at  to- 
day's prices.  Not  to  mention  food,  clothing 
gasoline  and  meat. 

Now,  before  you  start  counting  the  money 
you're  going  to  save  by  forming  another 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound, 
wait. 

There's  nothing  like  Puget  Sound.  Any- 
where. Plenty  of  prepaid  group  health  plans, 
yes,  including  some  good  cooperatives  like 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Group  Health  Plan 
and  the  Group  Health  Plan  of  Minnesota. 
There's  also  Kaiser;  but  that's  not  a  cooper- 
ative and  has  little  consumer-member  input. 

There  are  some  200  prepaid  group  health 
plans;  some  cooperative,  some  not.  And 
they'll  all  probably  do  a  better  Job  than  the 
average  health  service  system. 

But  Puget  Sound  is  different,  largely  be- 
cavise  It  has  dedication.  And  Its  own  ho?;- 
pital.  Most  other  group  health  plans,  with 
the  exception  of  Kaiser,  do  not.  No  one  need 
tell  you  the  cost  of  hospital  care  these  days. 

Except,  of  course,  at  Puget  Sound,  where 
the  medical  system  is  geared  to  keeping  you 
out  of  the  hospital,  not  putting  you  in  "so 
the  insurance  will  pay  for  It".  "Then  when 
yoti  do  go  to  the  hospital,  Puget  Sound  keeps 
the  daily  cost  down,  and,  more  important, 
gets  you  out  faster. 

They  do  this  through  a  well-planned  pre- 
ventive medical  care  system  based  on  excel- 
lent out-patient  care.  Including  nurses  to 
visit  you  at  home.  There's  also  a  reassuring 
24-hour  answering  service,  with  trained 
nurses  on  hand  to  handle  your  calls,  give  you 
advice  and  get  you  a  doctor  if  needed. 

These,  and  other  factors  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  resulted  In  hospital  cost  sav- 
ings so  dramatic  as  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 
Per  person  costs  at  the  Puget  Sound  hospital 
were  nearly  two-thirds  LESS  than  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  In  1973.  Or  $52  for  the 
year,  compared  with  a  national  per  person 
average  of  $155.  You  might  expect  a  cooper- 
ative to  be  better.  But  so  mtich  better? 

Furthermore,  these  Puget  Sound  figures 
are  no  flash  In  the  pan.  Long  term  figures 
show   the  same  pattern   in  cooperative  costs 


vs.  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Back  In  1967,  total 
medical  care  (Including  hospital  costs  i 
amounted  to  $112  per  person  at  Puget  Sound, 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  $168 
That's  a  difference  of  $63.  By  1970.  Puget 
Sound  costs  were  $90  less  than  for  the  rest 
of  U.S.  In  1971.  the  difference  was  $98.  In 
1972,  $112. 

Now.  What  If  you  had  been  paying  the  ac- 
tual national  average  for  medical  care  for 
the  seven  years  from  1967-1973.  You'd  have 
shelled  out  $1,652.  How  about  Puget  Sound? 
$1,039.  A  savings  over  the  years  of  $613. 

How  about  all  of  tis  In  the  Nation?  How 
much  would  we*  have  saved  had  we  aU  be- 
longed to  a  cooperative  like  Puget  Sound.' 
More  than  $100-billion! 

As  you  might  Imagine,  the  word  about 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound 
has  gotten  around.  Especially  in  Seattle.  And 
it  has  attracted  members  to  the  cooperative 
like  fleas  to  a  dog. 

So  much  so.  In  fact,  that  the  cooperath-e 
has  had  to  stop  eiu-olllng  new  members. 
Among  exceptions,  however,  are  babies  born 
into  the  families  of  the  some  190,000  Puget 
Sound  members.  Last  year  these  new  mem- 
bers alone  amotmted  to  2.400.  Since  there 
were  only  393  deaths  among  the  cooperative 
members,  the  net  increase  was  substantial. 

To  handle  these,  and  other  new  members, 
the  cooperative  Is  now  adding  $16-milllon  in 
facilities  and  recruiting  new  staff  people.  In- 
cluded, by  the  way,  is  a  new  hospital. 

But  there's  one  more  thing  in  Puget 
Sotmd's  favor,  something  most  cooperatives 
would  like  more  of.  Members  are  exceedingly 
active  and  kept  that  way  by  a  good  com- 
munications effort,  Including  a  bi-monthly 
magazine.  Also  a  major  factor,  .say  obsei-vers 
of  Puget  Sound  is  its  director.  Doctor  H.  F. 
Newman.  He  puts  it  this  way:  "If  there  Is  s 
single  aspect  of  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  ■ 
Puget  Sound  that  differentiates  It  from  most 
other  major  health  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  grass  roots  level  of 
consumer  participation  in  the  operation  of 
the  cooperative.  It  Is  otir  greatest  strength 
and  has  resulted  In  our  program  becoming 
a  model  for  the  nation  in  consumer  partici- 
pation". 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  LEGISLATURE 
HONORS  BIL  LaMOTTA 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE   VIRGIN'    ISLANDS 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record,  Resolution  No.  720 
of  the  10th  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  honoring  Wilbur  "Bill"  LaMotta. 
musician,  composer,  song  writer,  and  ar- 
ranger. Born  in  Christiansted.  St.  Croix. 
Bill  LaMotta  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  original  introduction  of  Caribbean 
folk  music  to  the  American  public,  and 
has  devoted  his  imique  talents  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  elevating  West  Indian 
folk  music  to  a  classical  art  foi-m.  This 
distinguished  Virgin  Islander  has  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  cultural  life 
of  his  native  islands  as  well  as  the  entire 
Caribbean  region,  and  It  Is  indeed  fit- 
ing  that  the  10th  Legislature  has  hon- 
ored him. 

The  resolution  follows : 
RESOt-rTiON  No.  720 — To  Honor  and  To  Con- 

CRATC1.ATE     WiLBUR     "BlLI."     LaMoTTA,     MC- 

siciAN,      Composer,     Sonc     Writeb     and 
Arranger 

Whereas  Wilbur  (Bill)  LaMotta  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Christiansted  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Croix,  on  January  13,  1919;  and 
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Whereas  Bill  LaMotta,  whose  parents  were 
both  musicians,  acquired  an  actlv©  Interest 
In  music  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  his  first  clarinet  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  seven  years;  and 

Whereas  by  age  eleven,  BUi  LaMotta  had 
become  an  accomplished  clarinet  player  and 
played  for  local  concerts  and  at  various 
church  muslcales,  where  he  also  became  sub- 
stitute organist:  and 

Whereas  then  Governor,  Paul  M.  Pearson, 
was  so  Impressed  with  the  virtuosity  of  Bill 
LaMotta  on  the  clarinet  that  the  Governor 
t-ook  an  active  part  in  helping  him  obtain 
hLs  first  piano,  another  instrument  on  which 
he  had  become  accomplished:  and 

Whereas  Bill  LaMotta  proceeded  to  laimrh 
.1  musical  career  which  Included  not  oiilv 
accomplished  performance  with  musical  in- 
struments but  with  musical  composition,  ar- 
ranging and  lyric  writing:  and 

Whereas  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Bill  Ln- 
Motta  was  thrilied  when  his  song  "HeadiM' 
For  Home"  was  accepted  ana  published  by  a 
New  York  publisher  and  subsequently  re- 
corded by  several  well  known  artists;  and 

Whereas  Bill  LaMotta  applied  for  and  was 
granted  admission  to  the  Jullllard  School  of 
Music;  and 

Whereas  Bill  LaMotta's  muslc.nl  career  wa? 
launched  into  full  swing  when  he  and  his  five 
brothers  jotirneyed  to  the  states  and,  as  the 
LaMotta  Brothers,  appeared  on  .several  major 
television  programs  and  had  their  own  radio 
show  on  one  of  New  York's  most  popular 
radio  stations:  and 

Whereas  Bill  LaRrotta  Is  largely  respo-slble 
for  the  initial  introduction  of  Caribbean  folk 
music  to  the  American  public  at  larje  with 
the  release  of  an  entire  album  for  RCA  de- 
voted to  Caribbean  folk  music,  including 
"Voodoo  Woman",  'Brenkfast  In  A  Flvlng 
Saucer".  "Alfredo  Boy"  nnd  "Island  Girl 
Audrey":  and 

Whereas  Bill  LaMotta  returned  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  the  year  1959  and  continued 
his  active  and  diversified  career  In  music, 
owning  and  operating,  with  his  wife,  two 
music  oriented  bu.sines&es  ( "The  Music  Man" 
and  "The  Guitar  Lady"),  and  composing  and 
arranging  one  popular  song  after  another, 
including  the  extremely  pooular  "Come  Back 
To  The  Virgin  Islands ':  and 

Wliereas  Bill  LaMotta  composed  the  tune 
and  wrote  the  lyrics  for  "Let's  Tramp  To- 
gether", which  was  played  by  all  bands  par- 
ticipating in  the  recent  and  altogether  suc- 
cessful tramp  down  Main  Street  on  St. 
Thomas:  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Cultural  Affairs  publlclv  honored  Wilbur 
"Bill"  LaMotta  in  January,  1974,  throupii 
concerts  held  in  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and 
St.  Croix,  by  the  Hampton  Institute  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra,  of  which  Bill  LaMotta  is 
an  alumni;   and 

Whereas  Bill  LaMotta  has  dedicated  his 
rare  talents  over  the  years  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  elevating  West  Indian  folk 
music  to  a  classical  art  form,  and  has  com- 
posed several  widely  accepted  and  acclaimed 
symphonic  renditions  in  furtherance  of  that 
goal,  including  "The  Last  Bamboula",  "Dawn 
From  A  Window  In  Paradise"  and  "West 
Indian  Portrait ";  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  will  of  this  body  that  the 
outstanding  achievements  and  tremendous 
success  of  this  talented  musical  artist  and 
Virgin  Islander  te  recognized  through  the 
medium  of  this  Resolution;  Now.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Rc.iohed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
l.'=lands: 

Section  1.  That  Wilbur  (Bill)  LaMotta  is 
hereby  honored  and  congratulated  for  his 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  field  of 
music,  for  utilizing  his  musical  genius  to 
the  immeasurable  enrichnent  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Virgin  Islanders,  and  for  his  un- 
paralleled contribution  not  only  to  the  crea- 
tion but  to  the  dissemination  of  West  Indian 
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music  and  musical  culture  throughout  the 
world. 

Section  2.  That  the  Legislature,  on  its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  extends  best  wishes  to  Bill 
LaMotta  In  the  continued  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence In  the  world  of  music  which  has  al- 
ready been  so  greatly  enriched  through  his 
contributions. 

Section  3.  That  a  pernia  plaque  copy  of 
tills  Resolution  shall  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Bill  LaMotta  by  the  President  of 
the  Legislature  or  his  designee  at  an  ap- 
propriate  ceremony   held    for   that   purpose. 

Tims  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  ilie  Vir- 
!4ii  Islands  on  September  18.  H>74. 
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SAKHAROVS  FRIEND  C.\NNOT 
FIND  WORK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

Of     MINNESOTA 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novcvihcr  21.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
nicst  in.sidiou.s  devices  used  by  the  Soviet 
Government  again.st  Soviet  Jews  who 
applied  for  exit  visas  was  the  dismissal 
of  the  applicant  from  his  or  her  job 
shortly  after  the  vi.sa  application  was 
initiated.  Since  permission  to  leave  was 
alwa.vs  slow  in  coming,  at  best,  the  appli- 
cant faced  a  long  uncertain  period  of 
economic  hardship. 

According  to  a  Sunday.  October  17 
New  York  Times  story  wiitten  by  Hed- 
rick  Smith,  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
not  loath  to  use  this  tactic  against  any 
person  who  is  brave  enough  to  speak  out. 
Valentin  F.  Turchin.  the  .subject  of 
Smith's  article,  is  nov.-  suffering  because 
he  defended  Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  His  re- 
ward was  demotion,  then  dismissal. 

Cases  such  as  that  of  Turchin  do  not 
encourage  tho.se  of  us  who  want  a  genu- 
ine detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Tur- 
chin is  not  a  radical  nor  a  revolutionary. 
But  in  the  Soviet  system  even  criticism 
by  moderates  is  punished. 

The  article  follows : 
S.MCiiAROv's  Friend  Cannot  Fi.vn  Work;  Ti'r- 

IIIIN.     A     PHV.SKI.ST,     Is     Hri  D     PoMnCAI.LY 
I'NRFLIABI.E 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Moscow.  November  16. — Valentin  F.  liir- 
chln  Is  a  physicist  and  mathematician  who 
has  worked  in  prestigious  Soviet  .scientific 
institutes.  But  today  he  sits  at  home  wlthotit 
work  because  he  has  "a  wolfs  ticket."  which 
means  he  is  politically  unemployable. 

Jtist  over  a  year  ago,  at  the  peak  of  the 
press  campaign  against  the  physicist  Andrei 
D.  Sakharov,  Mr.  Turchin  was  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  people  who  dared  to  defend  Mr 
Sakharov. 

Reprisals  were  not  long  In  comiiiij.  Within 
days,  the  Commtinlst  party  cell  at  the  Cen- 
tral Research  Institute  for  Automatic  Sys- 
tems in  the  Building  Industry  organized  a 
meeting  of  the  staff  at  which  Mr.  Turchin 
and  Aleksandr  Gorlov,  a  friend  of  the  writer 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn,  were  denounced 
by  a  string  of  speakers.  Mr.  Turchin  was  de- " 
moted  from  chief  of  laboratory  to  the  post 
of  senior  research  associate,  with  a  cut  In 
pay. 

In  March,  Mr.  Gorlov  was  dismls.sed.  In 
July,  Mr.  Turchin  was  dismissed.  His  Im- 
mediate superiors  had  praised  his  scientific 
work  for  which  he  was  widely  respected  but 
under  ""social  behavior"  In  his  Institute  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Turchin  was  given  bad  marks. 
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That  Is  the  "'wolf's  ticket,"  something  more 
damaging  than  a  bad-conduct  discharge  from 
the  American  armed  forces  because  In  the 
Soviet  scheme  of  things  any  prospective  em- 
ployer will  find  out  about  it. 

Since  July.  Mr.  Turchin,  who  Is  43  and 
has  a  wife  and  two  sons,  has  managed  only 
a  few  brief  odd  Jobs  as  a  hod  carrier.  His 
wife,  who  is  a  mathem.itlcian,  has  supported 
the  family. 

Recently,  Mr.  Turchin  made  contact  with 
another  institute  and  found  scientists  In- 
terested In  his  past  work  and  eager  to  take 
him  on.  But  when  they  contacted  his  former 
institute,  they  learned  about  his  "wolfs 
ticket." 

■"Of  course,  they  .said  they  would  like  some 
promise  that  I  would  not  make  similar  state- 
ments In  the  future. "  said  the  soft-spoken 
scientist.  "I  told  them  I  coiUd  not  make  such 
a  categorical  promise  because  I  did  not 
know  what  would  happen. 

"And  they  very  politely  began  to  explain 
that  the  situation  was  complicated.  The  in- 
stitute director,  they  said,  was  very  ambitious 
and  wanted  to  advance  and  the  same  applied 
to  the  department  head.  So  they  felt  they 
had  better  think  it  over.  I  agreed.  They  have 
been  thinking  for  some  weeks  now  and  I 
think  nothing  will  come  of  It." 

SrPPORT    FOR    DISSIDENTS 

Mr.  Turchln's  dis.sent  dates  back  six  years 
when,  with  hundreds  of  other  scientists,  and 
other  liberal  Uitellectuals.  he  signed  letters 
protesting   against    the    trials   of   dissidents. 

In  the  crackdown  of  1968  that  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  Soviet-led  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  some  of  the  signers  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  party  or  lost  their  jobs  as 
examples  to  others. 

Mr.  Turchin  circulated  an  unofficial  leaflet 
titled  "Inertia  of  Fear"  after  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  In  1970.  he  Joined  with  Mr. 
Sakharov  and  Roy  A.  Medvedev  In  address- 
ing a  4.000-word  appeal  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, proposing  liberal  reforms. 

While  he  was  making  these  protests,  his 
career  was  slowly  being  altered.  He  had  been 
graduated  from  Moscow  University  as  a  the- 
oretical nuclear  physicist  in  1953  and  had 
worked  for  a  decade  at  the  Physics-Ener- 
getics Institute  at  Obninsk,  an  atomic  re- 
search center  about  80  miles  southwest  of 
Moscow. 

In  1964.  still  on  the  rise,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Institute  of  Higher  Mathema- 
tics headed  by  Mstlslav  V.  Keldych,  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Turchin 
visited  Hungary  in  1961  and  Yugoslavia  in 
1967. 

But  by  1973,  with  his  dissent  known  at 
the  institute,  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
travel  abroad  and  discretion  prompted  him 
to  shift  to  work  In  systems  control  at  the 
Building  Institute,  where  he  was  made  head 
of  a  laboratory.  Then  came  his  defense  of 
Mr.  Sakharov. 

"It  is  better  for  him  to  sit  at  home  than 
sit  In  jail,"  remarked  a  friend.  "But  still 
Its  miserable.  No  one  knows  how  long  It 
will  go  on.  Turchin  himself  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  and  that  Is  enough  of  an  example 
for  others." 


JOHN  RHODES  AN  ABLE  LEADER 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novcjiiber  21,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tenion  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Arizona  Republic.  In  my  view,  Mr. 
Ben  Cole,  its  author,  fairly  and  accur- 
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ately  relates  the  role  that  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  played 
during  the  past  year.  Also,  I  cannot  fault 
the  projections  he  has  made  for  the 
future — particularly  his  prediction  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  will  withstand  any  challenge 
that  might  be  generated  to  unseat  him 
as  minority  leader.  Mr.  Cole's  article 
follows : 
[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Nov.  10,  1974] 

RHODES  Faces  Test  of  Party  LrADERSHip 
(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — It  Isn't  likely  that  yoinif! 
liberals  such  as  Rep.  Peter  Peyser.  R-N.Y., 
will  luiseat  House  Minority  Leader  John  J. 
Rhodes,  R-Ariz. 

But  Peyser's  predictable  press  conference 
last  week,  where  he  called  for  Rhodes'  re- 
placement, Is  Indication  of  the  type  of  lead- 
ership problems  that  will  confront  Rhodes 
In  the  94th  Congress. 

It  has  been  observed  with  heavy  emphasis, 
particularly  In  the  Eastern  press,  that  the 
Republicans  who  survived  the  Tuesday 
debacle  were  primarily  moderates-to-liberals. 

In  South  Dakota,  for  example,  Larry 
Pressler,  32,  was  one  of  only  four  Repub- 
licans to  defeat  an  incumbent  Democratic 
congressman.  Pressler's  campaign  was  liberal. 
He  called  for  President  Nixon's  impeachment 
(despite  having  worked  for  Henry  Kissinger^ , 
and  he  criticized  President  Fords  pardoning 
of  Nixon.  As  he  put  it  himself,  he  ran  an 
"idealistic"  campaign. 

Rhodes  has  been  aware  of  mounting  pres- 
sure from  the  liberal  wing  of  his  party  work- 
ing through  the  agony  of  Watergate  and 
Into  the  present  inflation-recession  situation. 

As  early  as  May,  Rhodes  daringly  suggested 
resignation  might  be  an  option  Nixon  would 
have  to  consider.  The  reaction  from  wlthhi 
his  party  was  vocal.  Even  In  his  own  district 
Rhodes  was  criticized  for  what  now  sounds 
like  a  rather  modest  statement. 

Rhodes  survived  the  landslide  that  wiped 
out  so  many  of  his  troops.  He  survived 
despite  a  challenge  from  a  third  party  candi- 
date who  surely  drained  away  some  conserva- 
tive voters  who  might  have  voted  for  Rhodes. 

Fortunately,  Rhodes  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  preside  over  his  minority  through 
the  balance  of  the  lame  duck  session.  His 
presence  will  give  his  colleagues  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refresh  their  memories  about  tlie 
style  Rhodes  employs  in  leading  them. 

For  one  thing,  no  party  has  had  a  more 
considerate  leader.  Rhodes  never  deals  heavily 
with  his  fellow  Republicans.  He  respects 
them  as  Individuals  who  are  capable  of  think- 
ing out  their  own  problems. 

In  the  wild  days  of  presidential  transition, 
Rhodes  preserved  an  amazing  calm.  He  stuck 
his  neck  out  for  his  colleagues  by  refusing 
until  the  last  moment  to  commit  himself 
either  for  or  against  Impeachment  of  Nixon. 
For  his  own  good,  Rhodes  might  have  quickly 
taken  a  stand  against  removing  the  Presi- 
dent— a  position  that  would  have  been  popxi- 
lar  with  his  own  constituency  at  the  time. 

Rhodes  quickly  took  a  position  against 
Nixon  as  soon  as  Nixon  revealed  his  part  In 
the  Watergate  cover-up.  Rhodes  did  not, 
thereby.  Improve  his  position  at  home.  He 
did,  however,  provide  a  safe  harbor  for  his 
Republican  colleagues  who  could  refer  their 
leader's  position  as  their  own. 

A  party  leader  enjoys  prestige  and  a 
limousine.  He  pays  for  It  through  extra 
work,  sleepless  nlght^s,  endless  travel  and  In- 
gratitude from  his  fellow  partisans  and  from 
his  constituents. 

As  a  congressional  politician,  Rhodes  is 
able  and  deft.  He  had  the  minority  leader- 
ship cinched  a  year  ago,  almost  before  his 
predecessor,  Gerald  Ford,  had  reached  the 
White  House  East  Rcxim  to  be  named  Vice 
President-designate, 
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By  the  time  Republicans  confer  next  Janu- 
ary to  select  their  leaders,  Rhodes'  position 
among  his  fellow  Republicans  will  be  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  a  challenge  from  Peyser 
or  anyone  else. 

But  the  next  two  years  will  confront  Rhodes 
with  his  most  severe  test.  He  will  be  leading 
Republicans  who  may  not  always  want  to 
go  where  he  is  headed,  and  he  will  be  work- 
ing against  the  biggest  Democratic  majority 
in  Congress  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Keeping  his  constituency  in  tlie  House  of 
Representatives,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
lalnUig  his  position  with  the  constituents 
who  sent  him  here  will  be  a  tough  Job  for 
Rhodes. 

It  could  be  asking  too  much  of  the  con- 
gressmen-constituents of  his  House  leader- 
ship to  understand  his  problems.  And  his 
constituents  at  home  will  never  appreciate 
the  subtleties  of  his  actions  and  the  value 
of  his  leadership  position. 

Late  Hoxise  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  enjoyed 
a  '"safe"  district  in  Texas  that  reelected  him 
endlessly,  without  worry.  Former  Speaker 
John  McCormack  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
late  former  Speaker  Joe  Martin,  also  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, both  enjoyed  unbreakable  tenure 
to  the  last.  And  Speaker  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa Is  the  undisputed  longevity  champion 
from  his  state. 

As  John  Rhodes  fights  his  party's  battles  on 
the  House  floor  and  keeps  a  worried  eye  on 
his  constituency  at  home,  he  will  have  rea- 
son to  envy  these  former  speakers. 


THE  FP.EEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gerald  Ford  began  his  admin- 
istration with  a  promise  of  openness  and 
candor,  yet  yesterday  the  House  was 
forced  to  override  his  veto  of  a  bill  de- 
signed to  shine  light  into  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  Government  secrecy. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  gen- 
erated an  enormous  and  spontaneous 
outpoui'ing  of  support  from  concerned 
individuals,  consumer  groups,  and  count- 
less other  organizations.  Of  all  the  sup- 
porters, however,  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers have  been  the  most  vocal  and  the 
most  eloquent  in  their  defense  of  the  act. 
Newspapers — om*  daily  embodiment  of 
the  first  amendment — almost  imversally 
condemned  the  President's  veto,  just  as 
I  am  sure  they  will  applaud  the  House 
and  Senate  for  rejecting  it. 

Tlie  Palestine  Herald-Press,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  east  Texas  dailies,  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject 
on  October  30,  which  I  submit  now  for 
reprinting  in  the  Record. 

The  Senate  is  considering  tlie  veto  at 
this  very  moment — the  issues  dealt  with 
In  the  Herald-Press  are  sure  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  debate : 

(From  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press, 

Oct.  30,  1974] 

Protecting  Public's  Right  to  Know 

Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen  has  been  "had"  again. 

Veto  by  President  Gerald  Ford  of  H.R. 
12471.  Freedom  of  Information  Art  Amend- 
ments, means  the  White  House  is  still  giv- 
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Ing  the  FBI,  the  CIA.  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  fears  of  every  card-carrying 
document-classifier  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  doubt  over  citizens 
who  pay  the  bills  to  keep  this  gigantic  estab- 
lishment in  business. 

The  House  and  Senate  had  agreed  to  these 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  tlieir  compromise  passed  the  House 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  the  Senate 
unanimously  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  man 
who  had  promised  an  "open  administration." 

Here  are  some  of  the  improvements  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  were  tor- 
pedoed by  the  Presidential  veto: 

Fees  for  searching  and  copying  public  rec- 
ords would  be  limited  to  the  governments 
actual  costs  and  the  information  would  be 
provided  free  of  charge  to  the  press. 

Courts  could  require  government  agencies 
which  lose  Freedom  of  Information  cases  to 
pay  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  coiut  costs. 

Government  agencies  which  have  been 
withholding  Investigative  files  even  after  an 
investigation  Is  completed  could  continue  to 
withhold  Information  only  if  disclosure  actu- 
ally would  interfere  with  an  investigation  or 
trial. 

Courts  could  direct  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  bold  hearings  to  determine  the 
punishment  of  the  government  employee  re- 
sponsible for  "arbitrary  and  capricious" 
withholding. 

Persons  seeking  public  records  would  need 
to  "reasonably  describe"  the  Information 
they  sought  instead  of  providing  detailed 
descriptions. 

An  entire  government  file  could  not  be 
withheld  If  part  of  the  file  could  be  reason- 
ably segregated  and  made  public. 

All  present  and  future  government-con- 
trolled corporations,  such  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, would  be  covered  by  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Law. 

Each  government  agency  would  have  to 
file  an  annual  report  with  Congress  on  Its 
stewardship  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Law,  Including  the  Identity  of  each  govern- 
ment employee  responsible  for  each  denial. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  rea- 
sonable person  could  object  to  these  amend- 
ments and  if  we  don't  stand  up  for  our  rights 
to  "open  government"  we  will  see  these 
rights  eroded  away  day  by  day. 

If  you  feel  President  Ford's  veto  should  be 
overridden,  write  Sen.  John  Tower,  142  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
420  Old  Senate  Office  Building  and  Rep 
Charles  Wilson.  1209  Longworth  Building,  all 
In  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

The  Herald-Press  feels  strongly  the  veto 
should  be  decisively  overridden. 


WORLD  FOOD  DEBACLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  World  Food  Conference 
has  finally  come  to  an  end.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  disgusting. 

Rather  than  effectively  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  himger,  the  world  dele- 
gates spent  most  of  their  time  denounc- 
ing the  United  States.  In  speech  after 
speech — especially  those  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  third  world  nations — the  dele- 
gates assailed  the  United  States  as  some- 
how being  the  chief  culprit  for  theii' 
difficulties. 
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The  Conference  quickly  turned  into  a 
hate-America  session  as  delegate  after 
delegate  charged  that  the  United  States 
it.  to  blame  for  the  food  slaortages.  And 
^  llieir  solution?  Americans  simply  must 
eat  less  and  give  away  more. 

It  is  extremely  ironic  that  the  United 
States  was  subjected  to  such  criticism. 
We  are  by  far  the  largest  donor  of  food 
to  the  needy  countries  of  the  world.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  has 
contributed  46  percent  of  all  food  aid  de- 
veloping nations  have  received  since 
1962.  America  has  always  been  more 
than  generous  when  it  comes  to  lending 
a  helping  hand. 

It  was  also  evident  at  the  Conference 
+hat  our  policy  of  detente  with  tlie  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  means  very  little. 
The  Communists  used  the  meeting  as  a 
fonun  to  launch  verbal  assaults  again.st 
the  United  States.  Whenever  possible, 
the  Communists  tried  to  foster  anti- 
American  sentiment  among  the  third 
world  nations. 

As  well  as  waging  a  propaganda  war, 
tlie  Soviet  Union  displayed  an  incred- 
ible lack  of  cooiieration.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  of  allocating  food 
reserves.  Almost  everyone  agieed  that 
it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  where  food 
shortages  may  occur  In  order  to  allocate 
reserves  in  a  rational  manner.  The  So- 
viets balked  at  tliis  idea,  however,  and 
angrily  denounced  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  worldwide  information  system  on 
food  import  needs.  Such  information 
is  a  matter  of  "strategic  importance," 
the  Soviets  asserted,  and  would  be  used 
by  "profltmaking  corporations"  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  Since  tlie  Soviet  Union  has 
recently  been  the  foremost  world  im- 
porter of  giain,  cooperation  of  the  So- 
viets is  essential  for  any  meaningful  in- 
formation system. 

The  irresponsible  conduct  of  the  world 
delegates  was  sharply  criticized  by  Har- 
old B.  Steele,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Farm  Buieau.  After  leaving  the  Confer- 
ence, Steele  charged  that  a  group  of  de- 
veloping and  imderdeveloped  nations 
were  trying  to  seize  control.  Delegates 
from  these  nations,  Steele  said,  have 
made  three  Claims,  starting  with  "the 
whole  world  has  a  right  to  the  world's 
supply  of  food — no  strings  attached." 

I  am  sure  that  Steele  spoke  for  many 
Americans  when  he  stated — 

As  a  farmer,  I'm  bothered  when  someone, 
some  group,  or  even  some  nation,  tells  me 
he  has  a  right  to  what  I've  produced  with- 
out worrying  about  paying  for  It.  Farmers 
are  willing — even  anxious — to  do  our  fair 
share  to  feed  the  world's  hungry.  But  farm- 
ers aren't  wUUng  to  give  up  all  they've  got 
to  someone  else  and  destroy  their  own 
chances  to  thake  a  living. 

The  heavy  anti-American  sentiment- 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  cooperation  dis- 
played by  the  world  delegates  makes  me 
question  our  entire  food  aid  program. 
These  nations  are  ungrateful  no  matter 
what  we  do  to  help  them.  I  think  we 
should  seriously  consider  giving  away 
lei-s  rather  than  more  of  our  valuable 
food  supplies.  Let  us  look  to  America's 
needs  and  Interests  first  ratlier  than 
squandering  our  resources  over  the  en- 
tire globe. 
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GLENSIDE  WOMAN'S  WORK  RE- 
SULTS IN  FREEDOM  FOR  SIMAS 
KUDIRKA 

HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN^ 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  21.  1974 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  who  were  active  in 
efforts  to  free  Simas  Kudirka  from  Soviet 
prison  will  be  interested  in  this  column 
on  Mrs.  Ausra  Zerr,  of  Glenside,  Pa.,  a 
coiLstituent  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Zeyr,  a  leader  in  Lithuanian- 
American  gi-oups,  is  herself  a  refugee 
from  Lithuania  which  Is  held  in  the  iron 
srip  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  She  helped  gen- 
erate the  nationwide  publicity  and  gov- 
errunental  interest  in  the  case  of  Kudirka 
who  was  forcibly  removed  from  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessel  by  seamen  from  a 
Russian  trawler  some  4  years  ago  when 
he  tried  to  escape  to  freedom. 

That  one  person's  individual  endeavors 
can  have  a  profound  effect  Is  illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Zerr's  actiojis.  This  account  of 
Mrs.  Zerr's  role  was  written  by  Harold  J. 
Wiegand,  contributing  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  and  published  in  its 
November  20,  1974,  edition. 

The  article  follows: 
I'iir  Kudirka  Case:  A  HorsEwiFE  Challf.ncfd 
A  Nation 
(By  llarold  J.  Wiegand) 
It  had  Its  beginning  four  years  ago  in  the 
waters  off  Martha's  Vineyard,   moved  to   a 
Soviet  prison  camp,  and  bad  a  happy  ending 
Just  a  few  days  ago  on  a  farm  in  North  Jersey. 
It  Is  the  story  of  Simas  Kudirka.  a  Lithu- 
anian seaman  who  Jumped  from  a  Russian 
trawler  on  Nov.  23.  1970;  was  denied  asylum 
on  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter;    was  beaten, 
dragged  back  to  hlS"  ship,  and  returned  In 
chains  to  Moscow.  There  he  was  convicted 
of  treason  and  sentenced  to  10  years  In  a 
labor  camp. 

It  became  a  Philadelphia  Story  when  the 
Lithuanian  community  here,  outraged  by  the 
Coast  Guard's  refusal  of  sanctuary,  took  up 
Kiidirka's  cause.  A  militant  leader  in  the 
struggle  to  help  the  seaman  was  a  Glenside 
housewife.  Ausra  Zerr.  She  Is  vice  president 
of  the  national  executive  committee  of  the 
I.lthuanlan-Amerlcan  Community  of  the 
USA,  Inc.,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
ihid  city. 

She  is  a  refugee  from  CommuiUst-con- 
iroUed  Lithuania.  At  the  age  of  12  she  had 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  country  on  a  coal 
cargo  ship.  So  she  has  an  ingrown  sympathy 
for  human  beings  seeking  freedom. 

Mrs.  Zerr  went  to  Washington,  along  with 
like-minded  Phlladelphlans  like  Joseph  GaUa, 
Rimos  Chesonis  and  Anthony  Novasltls. 
They  bombarded  the  State  Department  with 
arguments  and  pleadings.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  forced  retirement  of  the 
two  Coast  Guard  officers  responsible  for  the 
incident  at  Martha's  ylneyard. 

They  wanted  help  for  Kudirka  and  his 
family.  They  received  assistance  from  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  and  Rep.  Robert  Hanrahan  of 
mmois.  They  interested  the  Lithuanian- 
language  press  In  the  case,  and  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  New  York  pressured 
the  government  for  action. 

Sviddenly,  by  an  almost  Incredible  stroke 
of  fortune,  they  hit  the  Jackpot.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  Kudirka '8  mother  had  been  born 
in  Brooklyn,  and  had  been  taken  to  Lith- 
uania when  she  was  slx-years-old.  Verifica- 
tion was  found  in  the  baptismal  records  of 
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the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  In  the 
Williamsburg  section. 

The  new  evidence  changed  the  picture 
completely.  It  meant  that  Kudlrka's  mother 
Is  an  American  citizen,  with  all  the  rights 
that  go  with  It— and  so  is  Kudirka.  It  gave 
the  State  Department,  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  the  news  media  something  new 
and  significant  to  work  with. 

The  results  were  rapid  and  startling.  Per- 
h^s  they  would  have  been  different  before 
todays  atmosphere  of  detente,  when  requests 
for  the  seaman's  release  might  have  been 
rejected  out  of  hand. 

But  at  this  particular  time.  U.S.  citizen 
Kudirka  was  In  luck.  His  release  from  prison 
and  exit  visas  for  him  and  his  famUy  were 
approved  by  the  Soviet  Parliament. 

On  Nov.  5  he  walked  from  a  plane  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport  with  his  Brooklyn- 
bom  mother,  Marlja;  his  wife  Oenovalte,  his 
son  Evaldos,  and  his  daughter  Lollta.  Ausra 
Zerr  was  there  to  meet  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  welcome  him  to  a  land  where,  as  he 
told  her,  "Nowhere  do  I  see  towers  and  bor- 
der patrols." 

Free  at  iMt.  Simas  Kudirka  has  found  safe 
haven  on  a  farm  belonging  to  old  friends  of 
the  family,  near  Locust,  N.  J. 

He  has  no  intention,  however,  of  becoming 
a  farmer.  He  wants  to  repay  his  rescuers  by 
devoting  himself  to  helping  other  dissidents 
get  out  of  the  Communist  prison  the  Soviets 
have  made  of  his  homeland. 
That  is  J  list  fine  with  Ausra  Zerr. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  REEXAMINING 
UNITED  STATES-LATIN  AMERICA 
RELATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
November  9  Issue  of  Business  Week,  John 
Pearson  wrote  a  most  Insightful  com- 
mentary on  the  economic  and  political 
atmosphere  which  has  developed  in 
Latin  America.  Then,  In  discussing  the 
loport  of  the  Commission  on  U.S. -Latin 
American  Relations,  Mr.  Pearson  Joins 
in  ui'glng  a  reexamination  of  the  basic 
assumptions  of  U.S.  policy  in  that  area. 
I  concur  in  the  great  need  for  a  reas- 
sessment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  his  comments  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. 

The  article  follows : 

Latin  Amuiica  Can  Stand  On  Its  Own 
(By  John  Pearson) 

A  profotind  change  Is  under  way  In  rela- 
tions between  the  Industrial  nations  and 
the  developing  world,  a  disparate  group  of 
about  100  countries  that  encompasses  three- 
fourths  of  mankind.  The  abrupt  oil  price 
boost  that  Is  siphoning  $100-blUlon  annu- 
ally from  the  pockets  of  consumers  to  a 
cartel  of  oil  producers  is  only  one  sign  that 
a  new  order  Is  emerging.  Less  dramatic  but 
probably  more  Important  in  the  long  run- Is 
the  transformation  of  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Latin  America  In  recent  years. 

Some  of  the  biggest  Latin  nations,  led 
by  Brazil  and  Mexico,  have  reached  the 
"takeoff"  point  of  sustained  economic 
growth,  with  annual  Increases  In  real  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  ranging  up  to  11', . 
Unlike  the  commodity  booms  of  earlier  years, 
the  current  prosperity  is  based  Increasingly 
on  manufacturing  and  is  financed  largely 
by  local  caplUl.  At  the  same  time,  Latin 
America   has    been    rapidly   diversifying   its 
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markets.  Its  foreign  suppliers,  and  its  sources 
of  outside  investment,  with  West  Europeans, 
Japanese,  and  others  playing  a  larger  role. 
As  a  result,  although  the  U.S.  is  still  the  big- 
gest single  customer  and  supplier  for  many 
Latin  countries,  Its  economic  influence  In 
the  region  Is  no  longer  so  overwlielming  ns 
it  once  was. 

Politically,  Latin  countries  are  evolving 
their  ow^n  diverse  forms  of  government,  rang- 
ing from  a  free-wheeling  multiparty  sys- 
tem In  Venezuela  and  a  single-party  regime 
in  Mexico  to  a  left-wing  military  junta  in 
Peru  and  a  right-wing  Junta  in  Chile. 

Almost  everywhere,  governments  are  play- 
ing an  ever-larger  role  in  Latin  economies. 
The  scene  bears  no  more  resemblance  than 
did  the  old-style  Latin  military  dictatorships 
to  the  model  of  representative  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  that  the  U.S.  once  held  tip 
as  an  example  to  Latin  America. 

In  relations  between  countries,  the  old 
U.S.-Latin  polarization  is  being  replaced 
more  and  more  by  political  and  economic 
alignments  that  reflect  the  interplay  of  com- 
mon Interests  and  rivalries  among  Latin 
countries  themselves  rather  than  U.S.  leader- 
ship. 

AN  I.TPDATED  APPROACH 

All  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  not 
so  long  ago,  when  the  U.S.  could  still  regard 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  as  Its  own  back 
yard.  The  hegemony  that  the  U.S.  proclaimed 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  paternalism 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy,  and  the  U.S. -led 
Alliance  for  Progress — conceived  portly  as  a 
Cold  War  strategy  of  defense  against  Com- 
munist penetration  In  the  hemi-sphere — are 
all  outmoded. 

Yet  U.S.  policies  toward  Latin  America  In 
many  ways  still  reflect  the  old  idea — always 
part  fiction  but  now  wholly  unreal — of  a  co- 
hesive liemispheric  bloc  working  tov/ard  com- 
mon goals  under  the  benevolent  leadership 
of  the  Colossus  of  the  North. 

An  updated  policy  framework  that  is  more 
in  accord  with  the  new  realities  together 
with  a  series  of  fresh  approaches  U>  specific 
problems  ranging  from  relations  with  Cuba 
to  U.S.  investment  in  Latm  America,  has 
been  proposed  In  a  report  delivered  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  last  week  by  the  Commission  on 
U.S. -Latin  American  Relations,  a  private 
group  headed  by  Sol  M.  Lmowitz,  former 
chairman  of  Xerox  Corp.  and  former  Anibas- 
sador  to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Politically,  the  commission  calls  for  a 
more  rational  U.S.  approach  to  Latin  America 
that  is  "tolerant  of  a  wide  range  of  political 
and  economic  forms"  in  the  region.  More- 
over, now  that  detente  has  replaced  the  Cold 
War  and  fears  of  Commxinist  takeovers  in 
the  hemisphere  have  largely  subJ^iaed.  U.S. 
policies  should  be  "concerned  less  with  se- 
curity In  the  narrow  military  sense  than 
with  shared  Interests  and  values  that  wotUd 
be  advanced  by  mutually  satisfactory  politi- 
cal and  economic  relations." 

What  gives  the  report  a  spark  of  originality 
that  Is  not  often  found  In  studies  by  such 
groups,  is  its  fresh  look  at  one  of  the  basic 
assumptions  of  U.S.  thinking  about  Latin 
America  for  150  years — the  notion  of  a  "spe- 
cial relationship."  This  concept  has  given 
rise  to  endless  misunderstandings  and  re- 
sentments, even  when  the  U.S.  has  applied  it 
with  benevolent  Intent.  An  example  cited  by 
the  report  Is  the  restrictions  on  sales  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  such  as  Jet  aircraft  to  Latin 
America,  aimed  at  heading  off  an  arms  race 
iii  the  region.  The  policy  has  not  hindered 
arms  purchases  by  Latin  coimtrles,  which 
have  turned  to  France  and  other  suppliers 
instead,  but  the  discrimination  has  need- 
lessly irrj^ted  Latin  governments. 

The  commission  proposes  abandoning  the, 
idea    that    the    U.S.    should    have    "special"' 
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policies  toward  the  countries  to  the  south. 
Instead,  It  argues,  the  U.S.  approach  toward 
the  region  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  a 
broader  pattern  of  U.S.  relations  with  other 
industrial  countries  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  developing  nations  on  the  other. 

Such  a  reexamination  of  basic  assumptions 
is  long  overdtie  because  the  disparity  between 
the  rhetoric  and  substance  of  the  special  re- 
lationship has  often  embittered  inter-.\mer- 
icaii  relations.  The  U.S.  has  stressed  close 
economic  ties  with  Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample, and  thus  has  raised  Latin  hopes  for 
special  advantages  in  trade  with  the  U.S. 
But  such  hopes  were  disappointed  bccau^^e 
the  U.S.  has  pursued  the  larger  and  incom- 
patible goal  of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory 
world  trading  system. 

Economic  issues  stich  as  the.se  are  increas- 
Inglv  important  in  relations  between  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  America,  but  the  study  points  otit 
that  the  problems  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
hemisphere.  The  main  Issues,  In  fact,  are 
the  same  as  these  between  other  industrial 
and  developing  countries:  ."xccess  to  markets 
an  '.  resources,  capital  flows,  and  the  transfer 
of  technology.  Instead  of  a  strictly  hemis- 
pheric approach  to  such  problems,  the  com- 
n  ission  quite  reasonably  calls  for  economic 
policies  that  support  "more  efficient  and 
equitable"  global  arrangements.  Among  other 
things,  it  urges  action  on  the  unfulfilled  U.S. 
pledge  to  lower  tariffs — as  Eiirope  and  Japan 
have  done — on  manufactured  goods  from  de- 
veloping countries.  Such  concc.viions  would 
apply  equally  to  products  of  all  developing 
nations,  but  Latin  America  would  be  a 
major  beneficiary  because  of  its  close  trading 
ties  with  the  U.S. 

A     GLOBAL     APPROACH 

Some  U.S.  policies  affecting  business  rela- 
tions actually  have  been  aimed  mainly  at 
Latin  America  even  though  they  are  phrased 
in  broad  terms,  the  commission  observes. 
Examples  are  the  retaliatory  sanctioiw  that 
automatically  cut  off  aid  to  countries  in- 
volved in  unsettled  expropriation  disputes 
with  the  U.S.  While  recognizing  that  U.S. 
companies  are  entitled  to  protection  of  their 
rights  under  international  law,  the  report 
argues  that  automatic  sanctions  usually 
makes  a  settlement  mo^e  difficult  by  creating 
political  confrontations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Latin  governments.  The  commission  urges 
repeal  of  the  legislative  sanctions  so  that  the 
U.S.  government  would  liave  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  negotiations. 

Ironically,  controversy  over  expropriations 
may  be  a  waning  issue  because  most  of  the 
main  targets  in  politically  sensitive  activities 
nxxcii  as  mining  and  utilities  have  already 
been  taken  over.  The  biggest  U.S.  investments 
of  all — the  oil-producing  operations  in  Vene- 
zuela— are  scheduled  for  nationalization  next 
year,  and  oil  companies  appear  resigned  to 
the  prospect.  Manufacturing  operations, 
which  account  for  a  rising  share  of  U.S.  in- 
vestment In  Latin  America,  are  less  vulnera- 
ble to  takeovers,  and  U.S.  companies  are 
increasingly  moving  toward  Joint  ventures 
with  local  Investors  to  reduce  their  exposure. 

But  a  new  and  emotional  issue  is  beginning 
to  create  problems  for  U.S.  investors  south 
of  the  border:  the  growing  complaint  by 
Latin  Americans  that  they  are  paying  too 
much  for  the  technology  they  get  through 
direct  investments  and  licensing  agreements 
and  that  foreign  Investments  are  hedged  with 
restrictions  such  as  export  ctirbs  imposed  by 
the  parent  company.  What  is  at  stake, 
basically,  is  how  the  benefits  of  multlnation- 
alism  will  be  apportioned.  And  It  is  plain  that 
the  Latin  American  nations  intend  to  claim 
a  larger  share  through  a  variety  of  invest- 
ment rules. 
,  But  none  of  this  should  distort  the  central 
reality  of  U.S. -Latin  American  relations:  that 
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the  continent  is  still  the  most  attractive  tar- 
get of  any  developing  area  for  U.S.  Invest- 
ment. For  U.S.  businessmen,  the  region, 
which  already  has  the  biggest  concentration 
of  U.S.  investment  of  any  developing  area,  is 
likely  to  become  even  more  Important  in  the 
future  because  of  its  industrial  boom.  Its 
natural  resources,  and  its  rapidly  expanding 
population. 


INFLATION  S  CAUSE  AND  CURE 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  causes  of  inflation 
which  is  injuring  the  world,  this  Nation, 
and  the  people  so  badly  today. 

We  should  listen  to  economy  experts, 
not  those  who  talk  in  theoretical  terms, 
but  those  who  have  trained,  woi'ked  and 
achieved  success  in  the  monetary  world. 
We  should  pay  heed  to  their  admonitions 
and  apply  the  solutions  they  recommend. 

One  such  expert  is  Howard  Morgens, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  Mr.  Morgens  recently  spoke  about 
the  causes  and  curse  of  inflation  over 
radio  station  WLW.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Morgens'  address : 

The  fundamental  catise  of  our  inflation  is 
that  the  supply  of  money  in  this  country 
has  been  Increased  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  which 
that  money  will  buy.  In  the  past  10  years — 
from  1963  to  1973 — our  total  money  supply 
has  been  increased  about  120  percent,  where- 
as the  goods  and  services  that  this  Nation 
produces  have  Increased  only  about  50  per- 
cent. 

The  money  supply  had  to  be  increased  to 
an  excessive  degree  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  government's  deficit  spending  and  for 
Its  many  credit-guarantee  programs.  This 
was  the  only  way  that  this  spending  and 
these  credit  programs  could  be  accommo- 
dated. Clearly,  our  government  has  been 
trying  to  accomplish  too  much  too  last. 
When  this  happens.  Instead  of  government 
programs  helping  people,  they  end  up  hurt- 
ing people  through  inflation. 

Our  inflation  will  not  go  away  until  the 
supply  of  money  can  be  made  to  move  for- 
ward over  a  period  of  time  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  our  capacity  to  produce 
goods  and  services.  And  that  can't  be  achieved 
without  balanced  budgets  and  sound  fiscal 
policies. 

If  our  government  can  control  Us  spend- 
ing. It  will  set  an  example  for  other  countries 
to  follow.  If  it  can't,  our  inflation  will  feed 
on  Itself  and  could  eventually  destroy  our 
free  society. 

Many  have  expressed  the  view  that  if  we 
try  to  correct  the  inflation  too  quickly,  we 
can  bring  about  a  real  depression.  However, 
if  we  move  too  gradually  to  curb  inflation, 
we  may  not  sticceed  at  all. 

The  process  of  curing  inflation  will  not  be 
pleasant.  It  can  be  more  difficult  for  some 
part  of  otir  society  than  for  others  so  we 
must  endeavor  to  spread  any  hardship  as 
evenly  as  possible.  The  danger  is  that  our 
government  will  become  so  bogged  down  on 
the  question  of  how  to  spread  the  sacrifice 
equally  that  nothing  adequate  will  happen. 
However  unpleasant  the  cure  may  be.  It  will 
not  be  as  painful — or  as  inequitable — as  the 
continued  Inflation. 
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A  GREEK  TRAGEDY  IN  MODERN 
IDIOM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novevihcr  21,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Oliver 
Piescott,  Jr.,  South  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Standard 
Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  expressed 
vei-y  well  the  tragedy  of  what  happened 
to  former  President  Nixon.  He  likened 
the  whole  affair  to  a  Greek  tragedy  and 
I  feel  It  is  worthwhile  reading.  The  Un- 
ter  follows: 

A  Gbeek  Tragedy  in  Modern  Idiom 
To  the  EonoB  of  the  Stimdard  Times  (New 
Bedford,  Mass. ) 
The  central  Hgure  of  a  clas.slc  Oreek  trag- 
edy Is  a  man  of  vast  energy,  grent  ability, 
towering  ambition,  visions  of  leadership,  and 
the  acknowledged  head  of  state.  Suddenly  he 
finds  himself  In  a  situation  where  he  has 
defied  and  flouted  the  community  he  has 
led.  He  must  be  and  he  Is  destroyed — so  that 
his  commmiity  can  cleanse  its  soul. 

In  the  Greek  play,  his  downfall  Is  broughi 
about  by  a  strange  and  unforeseeable  con- 
catenation of  circumstances  that  makes  the 
modern    reader   irrlr«ble   and    impatient. 

But  Is  there  a  real  difference  between  a 
situation  brought  abom  by  the  dirty  tricks 
of  the  Greek  gods  of  Olympus  and  a  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  an  inherent,  fatal 
strain  of  Isolated  bllndne.ss  Implanted  In  a 
man  by  an  equally  strange  freak  of  f>jrtune.' 
The  tragedy  remains  the  same — rtlslllusion. 
loss  of  leadership,  and  the  v.a«!te  and  de- 
struction of  grent  powers  and  potentialities. 
Throughout  this  Greek  tragedy  there  runp 
a  constant  thread— an  acknowledgment  of 
fate,  a  strong  feeling  of  mourning,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  f\nidamcntal  needs  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Those  whose  vlndlctlvencss  against  Rich- 
ard Nixon  .still  burns  had  tetter  search  their 
own  souls  for  seas  of  person.il  frustrations 
and  bitterness,  and  rebellion  against  their 
own  lots  in  life.  '■ 

Those  who  shed  easy  tears  of  sentimental- 
ity over  the  poor  man's  fate,  had  better  pull 
wp  and  realize  that  they  are  on  the  very 
Slippery  ground  indicated  by  the  famous 
phrase:  "Tout  comprendre;  c'est  tout  par- 
donner." 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  the  soundest 
Immediate  re.ictlon  is  the  vivid  picture  oi 
the  Piesldent-to-be.  standing  on  his  ."sub- 
urban lawn  in  the  rain,  with  tears  In  his 
eyes,  quietly  making  the  only  graceful  re- 
mark possible  under  the  appalling  clrcum- 
st.-^nces. 

When  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  ha? 
died  and  our  own  great  tragedy  has  settled 
Into  perspective,  we  will  come  to  feel,  like 
the  citizens  of  ancient  Athens,  memories  of 
agony  and  of  catharsis. 

Oliver  Prescott,  Jr., 
^  South  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  Water  Act.  I  found  that  on  final  pas- 
sage, I  could  not  In  good  conscience  vote 
for  this  bill  although  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding safe  drinking  water  to  all  Ameri- 
cans Is  a  goal  to  which  I  subscribe. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  evei-y  Repre- 
sentative of  Congress  Is  for  safe  drink- 
ing water.  The  question  then  is  how  to 
acquire  it.  H.R.  13002  would  not  assure 
safe  drinking  water  but  would  rather 
have  the  adverse  effect  of  cutting  off  the 
v.ater  supply  in  coimtless  communities 
RCToas  this  great  land. 

Tliis  bill  would  give  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  expansive  power  to  certify 
or  not  certify  the  water-treatment  fa- 
cilities plants  of  every  city  and  county 
in  tliis  Nation  after  first  adopting  its  own 
standards  for  making  such  certifications. 
If  they  did  not  adhere  to  those  stand- 
ards set  by  EPA  bureaucrats,  then  EPA 
bureaucrats  could  go  into  court  and  close 
the  waterplants.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is.  How  are  communi- 
ties without  the  bonding  base  and  with- 
out help  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  going  to  get  water  when 
EPA  comes  in  and  closes  down  their 
water-treatment  facilities? 

This  bill  docs  not  authorize  any  sig- 
nificant FedcivJ  financial  assistance  to 
iielp  cities  and  counties  meet  EPA 
standards  for  water- treatment  facilities. 
Without  Federal  financial  assistance,  the 
thrust  of  this  bill  will  be  to  close  down 
waterplants  rather  than  to  improve 
them. 

I  support  and  will  vote  for  sound,  re- 
sponsible legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide safe  drinking  water  by  helping  our 
communities,  especially  the  small  ones, 
to  upgrade  their  water-treatment  facili- 
ties to  assure  an  adequate  and  safe 
drinking  water  supply  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  is  another  example  where  the 
bill's  title  does  not  truly  rcHect  the  bill's 
real  I'lirpose. 


IN  ANSWER  TO  GEN.  GEORGE 
BROWN 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  CLiNors 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Thursday.  November  21,  1974 
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carelessly  came  out  of  the  closet  recently 
than  what  happens  to  the  who-knows-how- 
many  other  George  Browns  across  the  spec- 
trum of  American  life.  VPhy  do  presumably 
intelligent  and  otherwise  civilized  Americans 
continue  to  hold  these  distorted  views  of 
Jews?  Why  do  they  perpetuate  calumnies 
about  Jews  that  have  been  so  thoroughly 
and  frequently  refuted  and  repudiated? 

It  is  shocking  enough  that  because  of 
these  lies  the  Jewish  people  continue  to  be 
threatened  in  various  places  around  the 
world  with  discrimination,  suppression  and 
even  annihUation.  But  I  find  It  Intolerable 
that  in  addition  we  are  accused  of  seeking 
to  counteract  these  threats  with  a  "powerful 
Jewish  lobby." 

Of  course,  there  are  efforts  by  American 
Jews  to  enlighten  and  persuade  and  advo- 
cate—just as  there  are  by  all  kinds  ol  groups. 
And,  happy  to  record,  on  every  issue — "Jew- 
ish" Issues  and  "non-Jewish"  Issues— Jews 
do  not  struggle  alone.  But  should  there  be 
any  wonder  that  on  some  Issues  and  under 
some  circumstances  there  is  a  special  Jew- 
ish presence?  Can  it  really  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  understand  that  when  another 
.sl.>£  million  Jews  are  threatened  with  physi- 
cal and  or  cultural  genocide — three  million 
in  Israel  and  three  million  In  the  Soviet 
Union — American  Jews  will  not  ptand  Idly 
by?  Should  we  have  to  Justify  efforts  In 
support  of  our  co-religionists'  self-defense 
through  the  basic  American  democratic 
way — public  education  and  advocacy? 

As  one  of  the  mere  handful  of  profes- 
sionals Involved  In  these  efforts.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  we  are  never  "ex- 
posed" for  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  social 
programs  or  alleviation  of  world  hunger  or 
integrity  of  the  political  process.  Even  with 
the  overwhelming  problems  of  Jewish  eecu- 
rity.  we  heed  our  Judaic  admonition  to  pur- 
sue Justice  for  ail  people. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Hlllel  said  It  for 
all  time  and  for  all  peoples:  "If  I  am  not 
for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me?  But  if  I  am 
only  for  myself,  what  am  I?"  And  Jews 
know  that  HiUel  did  not  speak,  then  or 
now.  for  Jews  alone.  It  Is  not  the  Jewish 
lobby  that  voted  arms  for  Israel's  self- 
defense  or  for  freer  Soviet  emigration.  It  is 
the  vast  majority  of  Congress  that  acted  in 
the  best  traditions  of  American  compassion 
and  enlightened  self-interest. 

American  Jews  make  no  apology  for  try- 
ing to  make  effective  use  of  our  democratic 
procesf;e8  or  trying  to  invoke  our  nations 
best  instincts.  Rather,  we  assert  our  right 
to  life— and,  yes,  also  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  And  we  assert  our  de- 
termination to  work  and  "lobby"  for  these 
rights. 

Htman  Bookbindtr. 
Washington,  Nov.  IS,  1974. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

of    VIRGINIA 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  i'ATlVES 

Thursday,  November  21.  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,   JR.   Mr 

Speaker,    once    again    the    House    has 

passed  a  bad  bill  with  a  good  sounding 

title.  It  was  H.R.  13002.  the  Safe  Drink- 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incred- 
ille  and  inexcusable  that  Gen.  George 
S.  Brown  should  have  uttered  such 
shocking  statements  as  he  did  recently 
at  the  Duke  University  Law  School.  One 
of  the  most  perceptive  comments  on 
such  statements  appeared  today  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  written  by  the  astute  and  able 
director  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. It  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congres.s. 

The  letter  follows : 
In  Answer  to  Gen.  Geor<5e  Brown 

To  THE  Edftor:  Whether  or  not  Oen, 
George  Brown  is  removed  from  his  critical 
post  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stpff  is  perhaps  the  least  important  aspect 
of  the  ugly  incident. 

In  the  long  nm  it  will  be  less  Important 
wl:nt    happens    to    the    George    Err, ,  n    v  ho 


LET  YOUR  FINGERS  DO  THE- 
GINNING 


HON.  ED  JONES 

op   TENNESSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Memphis! 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeals  Mid-South 
magazine  on  Sunday.  November  10  en- 
titled "Let  Your  Fingers  Do  the  Gin- 
ning.' The  article  tells  the  story  of  the 
nov.-  automated  cotton  gin  in  Covington 
Tenn. 

The  new  cotton  giii  is  the  first  of  Its 
km.l  In  the  United  States  and  has  In- 
cren  :pci  production  from  6  bales  per  hour 
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to  30  or  over.  The  new  "push  button" 
gin,  as  it  is  called,  has  gained  much  at- 
tention since  its  opening  last  fall.  Peo- 
ple have  come  from  all  over  the  world 
to  see  the  gin  in  operation. 

A  major  part  of  the  story  of  the  new 
gin  is  that  the  buildings  and  grounds 
have  been  designed  and  landscaped  to 
make  them  the  best-looking  gin,  if  not 
the  most  scenic  site,  in  west  Tennessee. 
At  this  point,  I  want  to  include  the 
text  of  the  article  in  today's  Record: 
Let  Tour  Fingers  Do  the  Ginning 
Jesse  Adams  has  been  working  in  the  gins 
a  long  time  now — the  past  20  of  his  45  years, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  All  that  time,  he  has 
worked  and  lived  in  his  hometovvn  Coving- 
ton, Tenn.,  he  says,  and  most  of  that  time 
he  has  worked  on  tlje  cotton  presses. 

That's  where  the  cotton  lint,  separated 
from  the  seed  and  cleaned  and  dried,  is 
packed  and  tied  tightly  together  In  huge 
and  heavy  bales. 

The  work  was  hard,  the  hours  long. 
"Oh,  was  It  hard!  "  says  Adams,  a  black 
man  with  short  hair  slightly  graying.  "We 
worked  four  men  to  a  press — two  to  shove 
and  two  to  tie.  And  we  had  a  pretty  fast 
gin — seven  to  eight  bales  an  hour.  Let  me 
tell  you,  them  bales  could  get  mighty  heavy, 
along  about  the  end  of  the  day." 

Although  he  still  works  at  the  same  Job. 
Adams'  talk  of  hard  work  Is  in  the  past  tense, 
nowadays.  For,  sJthough  he  still  mans  a 
cotton  press,  the  one  at  which  he  works 
these  days  Is  unlike  any  he  ever  saw  before. 
Or  ever  even  Imagined. 

For  the  press  at  which  he  works  today  is 
like  something  out  of  luture  generations. 
And  it  Is  but  one  part  of  the  ultra-modern 
Tennessee  Gins,  Inc. — a  huge,  year-old  in- 
dustry on  the  north  side  of  Covington,  on 
22   sprawling  acres  off  Highwpy  51. 

His  work  Is  no  longer  hard,  his  hours — 
thanks  to  split  shifts — no  longer  long.  After 
years  of  literally  back-breaking  labor,  Jesse 
Adams  now  sits  and  watches  a  machine  all 
day. 

No  one  need  shove.  No  one  need  tie.  The 
machine  does  all  that,  humming  efficiently 
and  moving  swiftly,  compressing  cotton  into 
neat  and  tidy  bales  and  even  spitting  biuding 
straps  of  metal  around  each  bale. 

Adams?  He  just  sits  and  watches,  keeping 
his  index  finger  poised  for  "emergencies" 
which  never  seem  to  occur.  If  something 
should  go  wrong  with  the  machine,  you  see, 
it  is  Adams'  task  to  push  a  button  which 
shuts  off  the  press.  That's  all.  One  finger. 
One  button.  The  Age  of  Automation  has 
arrived  for  Jesse  Adams,  fully  and  finally. 

"When  you  work  at  it  as  long  as  I  have 
and  see  something  like  this— why,  It's  amaz- 
ing," he  says.  "I  probably  would  have  lived 
to  be  100.  If  they'd  had  this  all  along. 

"Me  and  Malcolm  Burnett,  we  work  the 
two  shifts  on  this  Job.  I've  had  several  op- 
erations for  spinal  trouble,  and  he's  Just  had 
a  hernia  operation,  both  of  that  caused  by 
the  old  presses.  If  It  weren't  for  this  new  kind 
of  press,  I  couldn't  have  worked  in  the  gin 
no  more." 

Covington's  brand-new  "push-button  gin" 
has  gained  a  sizable  share  of  attention  since 
It  was  opened  last  cotton  season.  It  has  even 
had  its  share  of  controversy,  with  a  legal 
hassle  over  a  Tipton  County  Court  decision 
to  use  public  funds  to  run  a  paved  road  from 
the  highway  to  the  gin,  replacing  a  graveled 
tiuagmlre  as  archaic  In  appearance  as  the  gin 
is    modern. 

But  most  of  the  attention  toward  the  gUi 
has  been  far  less  volatile,  coming  from  visi- 
tors who.  In  turn,  have  come  from  all  over 
the  world.  Like  pUgrims,  cotton  men  from 
foreign  lands  have  flocked  to  Tipton  County 
to  gaze  upon  the  fabulous  operation  going 
on  within  the  glittering,  gold-tUUed  metal 
walls  of  Tennessee  Gins. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"V/e  get  a  lot  of  schoolchildren  coming  out 
to  tour  the  gin.  of  course,"  says  Jimmy 
Peeler,  the  part-time  farmer,  part-time  po- 
litical kUigpln  who  Is  one  of  four  co-partners 
in  the  super-gin.  "Biit  we  also  have  had  lots 
of  folks  come  by  from  all  over  this  country 
and  other  comitries,  including  Russia.  Tou 
couldn't  talk  to  the  Russians,  but  through 
theU-  Interpreter,  but  they  seemed  pretty 
impressed  with  the  automation  and  our 
wareliouslng." 

And  It  Isn't  necessary  to  see  the  gin  to  be 
impressed  with  it,  It  would  seem.  Take  W.  E. 
Lamb,  wealthy  Mineral  Wells,  Miss.,  cotton- 
ginner,  for  one  example. 

•I've  never  been  up  to  see  that  gin  in 
Covington,  but  I'd  sure  love  to,"  Lamb  says. 
•I've  sure  heard  a  lot  about  it.  What  it  is  is  a 
•high-capacity'  gin,  and  let  me  tell  you,  a 
high-capacitv  gin  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Why, 
Just  one  of  tiie'ir  gin  stands  will  gin  as  much 
ss  all  three  of  mine,  and  they've  got  four 
gin  stands,  so  that  ought  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  you're  talking  about.  I  can  cut 
a  little  better  than  six  bales  an  hovir,  run- 
ning wide  open.  They  can  get  30  or  more. 

"The  times  have  brought  on  the  need  for 
gins  like  that.  I  can  remember  when  field- 
hands  picked  all  the  cotton  and  brought  It 
to  us  glnners  In  mule-drawn  w:>gons.  And 
that  wasn't  that  long  ago,  either.  But  you 
never  see  the  mule-drawn  wagons  any  more. 
You  don't  see  any  fieldhands  to  speak  of, 
either,  because  of  the  government's  mini- 
mum wage.  Cotton  men  are  being  forced 
Into  high-capacity  ginning — you've  got  to 
produce  more  In  less  time,  with  fewer  people 
Involved.  Very  soon,  a  gin  like  mli^.e — like  all 
the  old  ones  in  this  part  of  the  country — 
won't  be  feasible  any  more,  and  that's  sort 
of  sad.  in  a  way. 

"It's  not  that  this  new-fangled  gin  pro- 
duces any  better  cotton,  you  see.  I'd  put  my 
gin  up  against  theirs  any  tlm.e,  for  grade  of 
cotton.  But  amount  of  cotton — well,  that's 
where  the  difference  is." 

Jimmy  Peeler  agrees  completely. 
"The  quality  of  the  cotton  does  not  vary 
that  much  at"  all,"  he  says.  "This  gin  pro- 
duces the  same  quality  cotton.  Just  at  a 
much  higher  capacity.  Volume  is  the  word, 
to  stay  in  the  competitive  market,  and  you 
sure  can't  do  that  with  the  old  gins." 

But  a  major  part  of  the  story  of  the  new 
gin  is  the  fact  that  It  holds  an  attraction  for 
thope  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
cotton  industry.  Whereas  the  main  purpose 
of  any  self-respecting  gin  In  the  past  was 
purely  functional  In  nature,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Covington  operation 
have  been  designed  and  landscaped  to  make 
them — If  not  the  most  scenic  site  In  We.st 
Tennessee — at  least  the  best-looking  cotton 
gin. 

Gold  metal  buildings  with  white  rooves 
have  replaced  the  corrugated,  silvery  tin  of 
the  old  gins.  Neatness  is  a  watchword  with 
none  of  the  traditional  grea.sy  .spare  parts 
visible  anywhere  Inside  the  gin. 

And  It  so  hapiJened  that  the  brother-in- 
law  of  co-owner  R.  W.  Anderson  is  Memphis 
architect  O.  T.  Marshall,  designer  of  State 
Technical  Institute,  among  other  works.  So 
the  main  office  building  at  the  gin  was  de- 
signed artistically,  featuring  pine-paneled 
offices  with  stereo  speakers,  paintings  on  the 
walls,  plush  sofas  and  chairs  and  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting. 

The  landscaping  Includes  patches  of  well- 
manicured  lawn  and  rows  of  saplings  here 
and  there.  But,  Just  so  folks  won't  forget 
where  they  are,  there  is  one  touch  tliat  is 
readily  observable.  In  an  Island  area  next  to 
the  cotton  gin,  where  a  row  of  shrubbery  or 
flowers  ordinarily  would  be  planted,  there 
grows  a  row  of  cotton. 

"That's  our  own  private  cotton  patch,"  says 
Peeler.  "As  for  the  gold  because  that's  what 
we're  interested  in — making  money!" 

According  to  L.  C.  Thomas,  another  of  the 
partners,  the  gin  and  other  buildings  could 
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have  been  constructed  much  less  expensively, 
with  no  ill  effect  on  the  business. 

"But  we  wanted  a  place  that  would  bo 
pretty  enough  to  take  a  man  around  and 
show  It  off,"  he  says.  "'And  since  there  were 
several  of  us  Involved  In  It,  we  could  afford 
to  spend  a  Uttle  more." 

All  four  men  o'.vned  their  own  gins — An- 
derson, Peeler,  Thomas  and  Jack  Jetton,  with 
Jetton  and  Tiiomas  in  partnership  already. 
"Oh,  we  all  used  to  be  pretty  competitive, 
all  right,"  says  Tlionias.  'But  we  stayed  good 
enough  friends  for  us  to  be  able  to  consider 
dolrtj  something  like  thi?.  Of  course.  It  did 
take  us  about  three  years  to  get  it  all  woikcd 
out. 

•But  it  was  something  we  all  had  to  do — 
tho  farmers  were  harvesting  cotton  faster 
than  we  could  gin  It.  We  just  weren't  keep- 
ing pace  with  farmer  mechanization." 

With  Its  ordered  arrangement  of  massive 
modern  mochlnery.  all  roaring  loudly,  the 
Interior  of  the  gin  looks  like  a  small  factory. 
"We  were  claiming  to  be  the  second -largest 
gin  In  the  world,  next  to  one  In  California, 
last  year,"  says  Thomas.  "But  now  they're 
building  one  like  this  in  Tunica  and  a  couple 
of  others  in  other  places,  so  I  don't  know 
where  we  stand  now.  But  I  think  we  could 
still  lay  claim  to  being  the  most  attractive 
gin  anyv.here." 

Part  of  the  neatness  is  due  to  federal  air- 
pollution  regulations,  which  prevent  ginners 
from  littering  the  air  with  cotton  lint. 

"At  my  old  gin.  you'd  see  trash  blowing 
e-.-erywhere,"  says  Peeler.  "But  not  here. " 

"We've  got  air-poUutlon  equipment  that 
erst  us  $40,000  or  more,"  says  Thomas.  "I'm 
not  sure  exactly  how  much,  because  the  price 
w:\s  Included  in  the  over-all  bill." 

That  bUl  ran  on  up  to  $2  million.  Thomas 
.says,  including  the  trailers,  100  of  which  may 
be  stored  under  five  outdoor  sheds.  And  the 
tv.'o  warehouses  have  euonth  space  to  stack 
and  store  8,000  to  10.000  bales  of  cotton  in 
each. 

To  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  operation, 
one  may  check  comparative  figures.  At  W.  E. 
Iamb's  gin  In  Mlssls.slppl  (a  gin,  incidentally, 
considered  to  be  one  of  tlie  "modern"  ones 
not  very  long  ago),  two  motors  run  the 
works.  Total  horsepower  required  Is  259. 

The  75  motors  which  keep  the  Covington 
fin  Jumping  use  2,476',i  horsepower. 

Lamb's  gin  has  been  known  to  produce 
3.000  bales  of  cotton  In  a  good  season.  The 
Covinpton  gin — which  has  an  intended  ca- 
pacity of  an  average  of  25  bales  per  hour 
every  2 1  hours  and  has  the  capacity  to  gin  35 
bales  an  hour — ginned  11,640  bales  last  yeai- 
unci  is  expected  to  top  12.000  this  year. 

Mechanization  also  has  reduced  greatly  "he 
number  of  workers  needed.  Prom  an  average 
of  28  men  at  each  of  the  three  gins  owned 
by  the  four  men.  the  new  gin  requires  only 
22  employes — two  11 -man  crews. 

"We  use  more  men  outside  than  we  do  In- 
side." says  Thomas. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  «\n 
still  uses  ihe  conventional  "suck  pipes.  " 
rather  than  automatic  loaders  to  suction 
cotton  out  of  the  trailers  and  Into  the  dr;  - 
ers.  But.  aft'.r  that,  the  machines  take  over. 
activated  by  a  central  control  panel  that 
would  do  Mi:>sion  Control  In  Houston  proud. 
Carried  by  Jets  of  air,  the  cotton  whirs 
rapidly  thi-ough  the  various  pre-cleauint; 
and  drying  processes,  through  the  gin  standi, 
the  lint-cleaners  and  on  to  the  press.  And 
what  few  people  there  are  around  are  safe, 
thanks  to  glass-windowed  shields  which  en- 
close all  pulleys  and  other  movable  parts  of 
the  machines. 

The  finished  product  tsome  of  which  is 
bound  for  foreign  ports)  is  a  "high-density"' 
bale  of  cotton,  20  inches  by  28  inches  by  54 
inches  in  size  and  480  to  550  pounds  In 
weieht.  The  exact  weight  is  determined  by  a 
special  pre-.=iettin^  of  the  press  on  each  load 
of  cotton.  Because  cotton  Is  sold  by  the 
pound,  not  the  bale,  the  welght-pcr-bale  is 
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calculated  upon  pre-welghlng  to  make  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  each  load  of  cotton.  In 
tliat  way,  a  load  of  1,000  pounds  of  cotton 
can  be  packed  Into  two  500 -pound  bales- 
net  two  480-pouud  bales,  with  40  pounds 
left  over. 

After  pressing,  each  bale  is  wheeled  away 
on  a  cart  to  a  platform  with  rollers,  upon 
which  It  Is  wrapped  in  polyethylene  bags, 
instead  of  the  traditional  jute  or  burlap  cov- 
erings. The  plastic  bags,  says  Peeler,  not 
only  are  lighter,  they  also  are  more  protec- 
tive of  the  cotton  Inside,  in  shlpplnr;. 

Another  machine  which  helps  keep  the 
cotton  looking  nice  is  an  automatic  sampler, 
which  mechanically  snitches  portions  of  the 
cotton  lint  from  throughout  each  bale  as  it 
Is  being  pressed.  This  prevents  having  to 
tear  a  sample  off  the  outer  edge  of  the  fin- 
ished bale  and  also  provides  a  better  idea 
of  the  over-all  makeup  of  the  bale,  all  the 
way  through. 

So  easy  is  it  to  cover  the  heavy  bales  that 
the  Job  Is  handled  by  two  women  at  Ten- 
nessee Gins.  And  Jesse  Adams,  who  sits  near- 
by while  these  two  women  work,  doesn't 
have  to  lift  a  finger  to  help  them. 

There's  no  need  to,  of  course.  And  besides, 
Jesse  has  got  to  keep  his  finger  on  constant 
alert,  should  that  button  of  his  ever  need 
pushing. 

It  Just  might,  maybe,  one  of  these  days. 


ED  JONES  ARGUES  THE  CASE 
FOR  THE  FARMERS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Jones,  has  been  an  effec- 
tive Congressman,  working  quietly  and 
responsibly  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  Nation.  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  with 
Ed  Jones  and  on  his  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Subcommittee,  and  I  can  speak  first- 
hand on  his  dedication  and  outstanding 
service. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  is  receiving  public 
recognition  for  his  work  here,  and  I  want 
to  share  with  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress this  article  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Aprcal.  You 
can  tell  from  reading  it  that  Ed  Jones 
calls  the  shots  as  he  sees  them,  and  he 
is  a  good  example  for  our  newly  elected 
colleagues  who  will  be  joining  us  m  Janu- 
ary to  emulate.  The  article,  entitled  "Ed 
Jones  Argues  the  Case  for  the  Farmer," 
reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Nov.  15,  19741 

Ed  Jones  Argues  the  Case  fop.  the  Farmers 

(By  James  W.  Brosnan) 

YoRKViLLE,  Tenn. — Congressman  Ed  Jones 
leaned  over  his  desk  and  handed  out  a  flat, 
round,  copper  object,  sized  somewhere  be- 
tween a  pinhead  and  a  nallhead. 

"It's  a  Republican  penny,"  the  Seventh 
District  Democrat  said  with  a  laugh. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  Nov.  5  election 
nnd  Jones  was  In  a  good  mood.  He  had  coast- 
ed through  the  Democratic  primary  without 
much  trouble,  had  no  Republican  opposition 
in  the  general  election  and  could  sit  back 
and  savor  the  nationwide  Democratic  vic- 
tory. 

Not  for  long,  however.  Particularly  next 
week  when  he  returns  to  Washington,  where 
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there  won't  be  much  to  laugh  about.  Not 
with  Inflation.  And  not  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  where  Jones  will  try  to  get 
more  for  the  farmer  without  provoking  the 
•wrath  of  the  consumer. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  committee,  he 
said.  Is  to  raise  target  prices  on  farm  prod- 
ucts. That's  the  price  the  government  agrees 
to  pay  if  the  market  price  ever  drops  below 
It.  In  effect,  subsidies. 

Jones,  as  chairman  of  the  poultry  and 
dairy  subcommittee,  particularly  wants  milk 
support  prices  raised,  aboiit  nine  cents  a  gal- 
Ion,  but  the  outlook  Is  bleak. 

•  Everybody's  scared.  They're  looking  at  It 
from  the  political  standpoint  only,"  he  said. 
The  scandals  over  campaign  contributions 
from  milk  producers  are  mw  hurting  them, 
he  Siiid.  Jones,  hlms-lf,  relied  heavily  on  dairy 
contributions,  but  he  points  out  he  repre- 
sents a  dairy  area. 

"Unless  some  relief  Is  granted  for  dairy- 
men— either  a  decrease  In  the  cost  of  products 
to  make  milk  out  of  It,  or  unless  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  can  raise  supports — we'll 
he  faced  this  time  ne.xt  year  with  a  mlUc 
shortage."  Jones  said. 

Unlike  1973,  this  was  not  a  good  year  for 
the  farmer,  and  especially  milk  and  beef 
producers.  Bad  weather  and  shortages  of  fer- 
tilizer cut  into  production,  grain  prices 
soared,  dairymen  started  selling  out  and  beef 
producers  sold  their  meat  lean,  unable  to  pay 
for  fattening  the  cattle. 

"All  the  grain  prices  are  good,  but  they're 
too  high  to  put  Into  a  milk  cow.  A  pound  of 
corn  Is  as  expensive  as  a  pound  of  milk, " 
Jones  said. 

Some  dairymen  have  responded  by  publicly 
killing  their  calves,  a  step  Jones  deplores. 
Others  have  soW^out.  Others  have  or  may  go 
broke,  he  said. 

In  Minnesota  alone,  he  said  3.188  farms 
have  pone  out  of  busine.ss.  He  predicts  more 
failures  around  February  when  federal  loans 
become  due. 

More  typical,  Jones  said,  are  calls  saying. 
"Ed,  I  failed.  My  corn  is  not  what  It  should 
be  and  my  soybeans — I'm  getting  half- 
bushels  where  I  expected  two  bushels.  I  need 
some  help." 

If  they  can  ppt  a  loan,  or  have  saved  from 
last  year,  they  can  ride  It  through,  Jones 
said. 

If  the  farmers  are  so  bad  off,  then  why  is 
the  price  of  food  so  high? 

Speculators,  middlemen  and  chain  stores 
make  a  lot  of  it,  Jones  said.  Testimony  last 
year  from  consumer  groups  Indicated  chain 
stores  make  up  their  loss  items  with  high 
meat  prices,  Jones  said. 

But  Jones  blamed  most  of  the  Increases  on 
the  use  of  prepared  foods  and  Items  like  "TV" 
dinners.  On  an  Infrequent  shopping  trip  in 
Washington  recently,  Jones  said,  he  saw  a 
woman  check  out  with  $50.63  worth  of  gro- 
ceries. The  only  staple  commodity  was  live- 
pound  bag  of  sugar. 

The  Jonses,  by  the  way,  drive  back  to 
Washington  with  a  load  of  vegetables  from 
their  Yorkvllle  farm. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  Is  due 
some  criticism  for  the  farm  and  food  situa- 
tion, Jones  said. 

Butz  urged  farmers  into  production  on 
land  previously  set  aside,  and  then  allowed 
fertilizer  that  was  needed  for  them  set  aside 
to  be  sold  abroad.  The  massive  Soviet  grain 
deals  then  depleted  U.S.  reserves,  leaving 
grain  prices  vulnerable  to  a  bad  crop. 

Jones  believes  we  should  maintain  at  least 
a  half-year's  reserve  to  stabUlze  the  grain 
market.  Some  government  control  Is  needed, 
he  said,  to  protect  the  market,  the  consumer 
and  the  small  farmer. 

"Butz  is  a  salesman  for  the  big  farmer," 
Jones  said.  "He  believes  in  supply  and 
demand  and  volume  production.  Big  farms 
do  that  more  efficiently.  But  if  we  don't  con- 
trol agriculture,  we're  headed  for  corporate 
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farming  and  the  housewife  will  pay  for  It  in 
a  closed  market." 

Jones  deplores  the  moving  of  rural 
citizenry  to  the  big  cities,  which  he  blames 
for  many  of  the  urban  problems,  and  the 
growth  of  farming  conglomerates. 

Jones  says  the  United  States  should  not  be 
made  responsible  for  feeding  the  world's 
poor.  Other  nations  have  to  do  more,  he  said. 

Although  rumors  aljound  that  Butz  Is  due 
to  be  replaced,  Jones  thinks  he  will  stay.  He's 
not  sure  a  new  secretary  would  change  the 
administration's  philosophy  on  agriculture 
anyway.  With  that,  he  admits  to  some  disillu- 
sionment with  President  Ford  on  several 
issues. 

"He  made  the  pardon  so  early.  Everything 
politically  he  did  wrong  for  my  Republican 
colleagues.  Why  did  he  do  what  he  did?  .  .  . 
for  amnesty?  ...  for  the  tax  Increase?  "  Jones 
said. 

Jones  ticked  off  five  or  six  Republican 
members  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  that 
were  defeated.  He  said  he  got  along  well  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  regrets  to  see 
some  of  the  good  Republican  colleagues  go. 

But  the  Democratic  landslide  In  the  House 
propelled  Jones  higher  on  the  seniority  list. 
When  the  93rd  Congresss  began  two  years 
ago,  he  was  307th.  Now  he's  under  200.  Jones 
said,  and  eighth  on  both  the  agriculture  and 
administration  committees. 

With  that,  he  discounts  rumors,  perhaps 
from  possible  opponents  in  1976,  that  he  is 
thinking  of  retiring. 

"I'm  Just  now  getting  to  where  I  can  do 
some  good,"  Jones  said. 

He  stops  to  take  a  call  from  Washington. 
He  has  to  bid  for  congressional  office  space. 
Tliat  move  up  In  seniority  entitles  Jones  to  a 
move  up  in  offices,  too. 


JAKE  L.  HAMON:   GOLD  MEDAL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  calls  him  Jake.  For  a  man  to 
win  the  gold  medal  from  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  you  would  expect 
something  more  formal  than  the  name 
Jake. 

But  the  great  strength  of  Jake  L. 
Hamon  is  the  fact  that  he  is  just  plain 
Jake  and  that  is  what  he  has  been  all 
of  his  life. 

In  presenting  the  award  for  distin- 
guished achievement  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  API  in  New  York  last  week,  this 
outstanding  group  of  leaders  saluted 
Jake  L.  Hamon.  It  is  more  of  a  recog- 
nition to  the  oil  business,  itself.  It  is  be- 
cause Jake  reprecents  the  dynamic  spirit 
that  built  the  oil  industi-y  in  America. 

Jake's  company  is  simply  called  Jake 
L.  Hamon  operating  as  an  independent 
oil  and  gas  producing  company  located 
in  Dallas.  Tex.  Jake  grew  up  in  Oklahoma 
and  entered  the  oil  business  at  age  18 
when  his  father  died  and  he  needed  to 
support  the  family.  During  the  54  years 
that  Jake  Hamon  has  been  in  the  oil 
business,  he  has  drilled  a  lot  of  dry  hole."!. 
He  has  also  brought  in  wildcats  all  over 
the  Southwest  and  has  built  up  solid 
production  from  New  Mexico  to 
Louisiana. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see  the 
API  choase  Jake  Hamon  as  their  gold 
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medal  winner  of  the  year.  Most  all  of  the 
past  recipients  have  been  heads  of  major 
oil  companies  but  the  great  strength  and 
driving  spirit  within  petroleum  has  come 
from  the  independents.  Jake  Hamon  per- 
sonifies this  aggressive,  courageous,  far- 
sighted  spirit  of  independents. 

But  Jake  Hamon  is  more  than  an  out- 
standing oilman.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
citizens  that  we  have  in  the  South.  He  is 
a  most  generous  giver  and  hard  worker 
in  support  of  everything  from  univer- 
sities to  hospitals  to  cultui'e.  If  it  is  good 
for  Dallas,  if  it  helps  Texas,  if  it  means 
more  to  our  country.  Jake  Hamon  reaches 
deep  and  always  sets  the  pace. 

His  record  of  service  to  the  oil  in- 
dustrj'  is  a  legend.  Jake  Hamon  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Stripper  Well 
Association,  the  Dallas  Wildcat  Commit- 
tee, the  Dallas  Petroleum  Club,  the  Texas 
Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association, 
and  the  General  Mid-Continent  Oil  and 
Gas  Association.  He  has  received  the 
Roughneck  Award.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  continu- 
ously since  1938.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  API. 

If  I  want  advice  on  the  oil  business  as 
to  its  present,  past,  or  fiftuie,  I  look  for 
the  opinion  of  Jake  L.  Hamon.  He  gives 
you  the  honest  viewpoint  of  what  is  good 
for  the  country  and  how  to  keep  moving 
ahead. 

Today,  America  faces  an  energy  chal- 
lenge. The  answer  rests  with  men  of  ac- 
tion, and  for  leadership  on  the  move, 
there  is  not  a  better  man  than  Jake  L. 
Hamon. 


TEN  MISCONCEPTIONS   HURTING 
THE   CATTLE   INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  the  following  informa- 
tion, compiled  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Hankins  of 
Stanton,  Nebr.,  from  the  Independent 
Beef  Producers  of  America  concerning 
the  cuiTent  barrage  of  misinformation 
being  fli-ed  at  the  American  consumer 
about  the  cattle  Industry.  The  points 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Hankins  have  seri- 
ously affected  the  cattle  Industry.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  correction  of 
these  misconceptions  are  necessary  to 
solve  the  tremendous  problems  the  cattle 
Industry  continues  to  face. 

Mr.  Hankins'  information  follows: 
Propacanta  Attack  Threatens  Cattle 
Industry 
(By  M.  J.  Hankins) 

CONSUMERS  EqiTALLT  CONCERNED 

A  very  vicious  national  propaganda  attack, 
of  vital  concern  to  all  consumers  and  to  all 
of  agriculture  and  related  Industries,  Is  being 
launched  against  the  livestock  feeding  busi- 
ness. The  purpose,  evidently,  is  to  save  grain 
for  shipment  to  other  nations  around  the 
world.  This  barrage  of  mls-lnformation  fea- 
tures such  misconceptions  as ; 

Misconception  No.  1.  We  Are  Eating  Too 
Much  Beef. — We  are  now  eating  about  5 
ounces  of  beef  per  person  per  day;  carcass 
weight  basis.  This  figiu-es  to  3  ounces,  basis 
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retail  cuts,  and  less  than  2  ounces  actually 
cooked  trimmed  and  constimed — just  one 
hall  of  one  hamburger  per  day. 

Misconception  No.  2.  Beef  Constunption 
Is  Declining. — Beef  consumption  drc^ped 
slightly  last  year  because  of  lack  of  avail- 
ability. This  year  con.sumptlon  was  up  4  per- 
cent the  first  eight  months,  and  consumers 
paid  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  the 
all  time  high  record  price. 

Misconception  No.  3.  Grain  Fed  Beef  Is  A 
Costly  Luxury. — Only  2  to  3  poiuids  of  grain 
Is  used  to  produce  the  average  pound  of  beef 
consumed  in  this  country.  Grain  Is  used  as 
a  finishing  ration  to  Improve  beef  quality. 

Our  138  million  head  of  cattle  could  be 
compared  to  a  huge  labor  force  that  works 
around  the  clock  every  day  of  the  year  In- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays  and  without 
strikes  or  lock  outs.  In  converting  a  much 
larger  tonnage  of  raw  material  Into  a  finished 
product  than  all  other  Indtistrles  combined. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  grass  lands 
and  crop  land  by-products  would  be  wasted 
without  cattle. 

Misconception  No.  4.  We  Need  To  Stop 
Wasting  Grain  By  Feeding  It  To  Livestock 
So  That  We  Can  Feed  Hungry  and  Starving 
People  In  Other  Nations.— The  USA  is  envied 
around  the  world  for  efficiency  In  food  pri>- 
ductlon.  No  other  nation  has  come  close  to 
equaumg  the  United  States  in  variety,  qual- 
ity, or  quantity  of  food  produced.  This  was 
accomplished  by  having  a  free  enterprise 
system  and  by  combining  livestock  with  the 
production  of  grain  crops.  Communist  and 
dictator  countries  around  the  world  are  hun- 
gry for  meat  and  short  of  other  food.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  crying  for  help.  If  they 
are  sincere  in  stopping  hunger  they  should 
do  Just  like  we  have  done.  The  fact  that 
we  ship  farm  products  to  foreign  countries 
is  no  guarantee  that  It  wUl  reach  the  needy 
and  sttirvlng  people. 

Misconception  No.  6.  Farmers  Should  Raise 
Grain  And  Not  Peed  Livestock. — This  plan 
would  immediately  throw  the  grain  farmer 
into  bankruptcy.  Without  livestock  the  sur- 
plus of  grain  In  this  country  would  be  much 
larger  than  any  time  In  history.  Grain  wotild 
sell  at  fire  sale  prices  because  we  produce 
much  more  grain  than  needed  to  satisfy 
foreign  demand — much  more  than  ovir 
transportation  system  could  ship  out  of  the 
country.  Export  demand  for  wheat  now  Is 
only  ir.oderate  with  farmers  holding  most 
of  the  1974  crop. 

Misconception  6.  People  Are  Over  Weight 
Because  They  Eat  Too  Much  Beef. — Beef  is 
commonly  featured  hi  reducing  diets.  The 
equivalent  of  half  a  hamburger  a  day,  our 
average  per  capita  consumption  per  day, 
never  made  anybody  over  weight. 

^Usconceptlon  No.  6.  Fat  Beef  Can  Be  In- 
jurious To  Tour  Health.— There  Is  no  con- 
clusive scientific  evidence  that  beef  fat 
causes  a  build  up  of  cholestrol  or  is  Injurious 
to  health.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  beef  fat  is  highly  nutritious  and  a 
very  wholesome  and  valuable  food  product 
when  used  as  needed. 

Misconception  No.  7.  Foreign  Countries 
Need  Our  Grains  As  A  Source  Of  Protein. — 
All  grains  are  low  In  protein  except  soybeans. 
The  crying  need  of  many  countries  Is  for  high 
quality  well  balanced  proteins  of  animal 
origin.  The  Japanese  are  known  for  being 
short  of  stature.  Since  they  started  to  nse 
more  protein,  including  animal  protein, 
their  children  grow  much  taller  and  much 
better  developed  physically. 

Misconception  No.  8.  Beef  Is  Too  High 
Priced. — The  least  Important  factor  In  set- 
ting the  price  of  beef  to  the  housewife  Is 
the  cost  of  the  original  product.  What  sets 
the  price  is  what  the  housewife  is  willing  to 
pay.  In  the  final  analysis  the  housewife  or 
consumer  sets  the  price.  Beef  is  very  cheap 
when  it  leaves  the  farm  or  feed  lot;  so  cheap 
in   fact  that   the  cattle  industry  is  rapidly 
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being  forced  Into  bankruptcy.  Cow  herds  are 
BtarUng  through  a  stage  of  large  scale  and 
rapid  liquidation.  King  sized  price  spreads 
or  price  mark-ups  between  the  feed  lot  and 
the  consumer  arc  considerably  wider  than 
required  to  cover  costs  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  because  of  Illegal  market  manipula- 
tion and  racketeering  especially  in  the  big 
metropolitan  areas. 

Price  spread  is  paid  for  by  the  producer 
and/or  the  consumer. 

msconcepUon  No.  9.  Feed  Lots  Are  Not 
Needed  Because  They  Waste  Grain. — Feed 
lots  double  and  triple  beef  production  and 
greatly  Improve  eating  and  keeping  qtiall- 
tles.  Grain  fed  beef  has  a  much  longer  shelf 
life  than  grass  beef  without  becoming  stale 
during  the  transporting,  aging  and  storing 
processes. 

Misconception  No.  10.  There  Is  Not  Much 
Dillerence  In  The  Eating  Qualities  Of  The 
Different  Grades  Of  Beef. — Giain  fed  beef  is 
much  more  tender,  juicy  and  palatable  than 
grass  beef.  Steaks  served  at  a  good  restau- 
rant is  an  example  of  grain  fed  beef.  Roast 
beef  served  at  a  cheap  restaurant  is  usually 
grsiss  beef. 

Agriculture,  as  we  have  known  it  In  this 
country,  wlU  be  destroyed  IX  tbe  consuming 
public  Is  erroneously  led  into  believing  the 
above  mlsconcepttons.  We  will  then  be  in 
the  same  fix  as  other  nations,  namely;  short 
of  food  and  asking  for  help. 

The  United  States  has  already  done  much 
more  to  alleviate  hunger  around  the  world 
than  any  other  nation.  This  is  because  we 
have  a  highly  efficient  and  weU  balanced 
agrlcultvure  that  combines  Uvestock  with  the 
production  of  grain  crops. 

Agricultural  market  conditions  over  the 
past  several  months  has  forced  many  young 
livestock  farmers  out  of  business.  Many 
more  have  been  discouraged  from  starting. 
The  avertige  farmer  is  about  60  years  old.  It 
is  high  time  the  consumer  started  to  think 
about  just  who  is  going  to  be  around  to  pro- 
duce food  In  the  immediate  future. 

Total  food  production  in  the  USA  would 
take  a  drastic  dr<^  U  Uvestock  feeding  were 
eliminated  from  agriculture. 


HANDICAPPED  AND  FLIGHT  SAFETY 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two  re- 
cent articles  regardiiig  air  transportation 
for  handicapped  persons.  One  appeared 
in  the  October  issue  of  Washingtonian 
magazine  and  the  other  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
recently  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  cov- 
ering a  series  of  regulations  that  would 
substantially  limit  the  right  of  handi- 
capped indi\'iduals  to  avaU  themselves 
of  air  travel. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  that  of  many  col- 
leagues, that  a  better  and  fairer  way 
must  be  found  to  assure  safety  in  air 
travel.  Let  tis  consider  such  aspects  as 
better  aircraft  design  and  more  effective 
and  apiM-opriate  training  of  flight  per- 
sormel  rather  than  the  concept  of  air 
safety  in  a  negative  manner  by  unjustly 
denying  air  travel  to  one  segment  of  our 
society. 

The  FAA  is  now  in  the  process  of  eval- 
uating the  proposed  rules.  Hopefully,  offi- 
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cials  there  will  realize  their  mistake  and 
set  standards  that  will  make  It  easier, 
not  harder,  for  the  handicapped  to  use 
air  travel.  As  added  protection,  however, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide tliat  no  physically  handicapped  in- 
dividual sliall  be  denied  air  transpoi-ta- 
tion  simply  because  of  that  handicap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  articles: 

(From  the  WaBhingtotilan,  October  1974  J 
The  Handicapped  Will  Please  Take  the  Bus 
Antl-hljack  legislation  gave  the  captain 
the  authority  to  keep  people  off  his  plane  who 
may  be  an  "endangerment  to  flight."  Re- 
cently, an  Eastern  captain  used  that  provi- 
sion to  keep  one  Siisanne  Wyncoop,  who  1b 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  off  a  flight 
from  Newark  to  Washington.  Ms.  Wyncoop 
wasn't  a  potential  hijacker.  In  fact,  she  was 
making  the  flight  to  testify  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  investigating  proposed  PAA 
regulations  concerning  handicapped  people 
on  airliners. 

The  proposals,  which  have  raised  a  howl 
of  protest  from  legislator.?,  organizations  for 
the  handicapped,  and  the  public,  would  pre- 
vent a  handicapped  person  from  flying  unless 
he  has  a  travelling  companion  or  a  note  from 
his  doctor  saying  he  won't  clutter  up  the 
aisles  after  a  plane  crash.  The  proposals  have 
been  largely  supported  by  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  flight  crew  organizations.  The 
official  excuse  is  safety  considerations.  In 
truth,  the  airlines  could  use  the  additional 
revenue  generated  by  all  those  travelling 
companions.  Flight  attendant  unions  have 
long  sought  to  promote  the  image  of  the 
stewardess  as  the  "passenger's  lifeline  to 
safety"  on  the  theory  that  airborne  safety 
specialists  have  a  better  Image  and  bargain- 
ing power  than  a  glorifled  flying  waitress. 
So  keeping  the  country's  13  million  handi- 
capped from  flying,  or  imposing  economical 
burdens  on  them  Is  considered  necessary  on 
the  off  chance  that  a  paraplegic  might  get 
m  the  way  during  an  airplane  accident. 
Conveniently  Ignored  Is  the  argument  that 
drunks,  pregnant  women,  kids,  dead  people, 
luggage,  wreckage,  and  panic-stricken 
healthy  passengers  might  prove  as  mucli 
a  problem. 

The  flight  restrictions  on  the  handicapped 
are  bad,  the  PAA  should  throw  them  out. 
One  aviation  PR  official  inadvertently  sum- 
med up  a  possible  motivation  for  keeping 
the  handicapped  off  airliners  when  he  urged 
me  to  see  the  problem  firsthand:  "You  really 
should  go  down  to  an  airport  sometime  and 
watch  a  paraplegic  on  an  airplane.  They  cause 
the  flight  attendants  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
work." 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Octot>er  1974) 

Inflight  Thoughts  on  Airline  Safttt 

(By  Bob  Wledrich) 

Willie  crammed  Into  the  center  throne  of 
a  row  of  three  seats  aboard  a  jet  slipping 
Into  Minneapolis  recently,  we  started  pon- 
dering the  prospects  of  survival  If  something 
went  awry. 

On  our  left,  a  large  fat  man  slumped 
snoring,  his  thick  thighs  Jammed  sardine - 
like  into  the  seat,  his  feet  entangled  In  the 
straps  of  a  canvas  flight  bag  on  the  floor. 
The  pungent  scent  of  Juniper  berries  drift- 
ing from  his  open  mouth  testified  to  a  long 
cocktail  hour  between  planes  at  O'Hare 
Field. 

To  the  right,  an  equally  portlv  lady  sat 
grimly  scrunched  against  the  window.  She 
was  sober.  But  a  big  leather  purse  contain- 
ing knitting  on  her  lap  effectively  locked  her 
into  an  uncomfortable  posture  from  which 
only  ,1  giant  shoe  horn  could  extricate  her. 


As  the  brief,  hour-long  flight  neared  the 
end,  both  our  forearms  were  turning  numb 
from  Bitting  like  a  Napoleonic  grenadier 
astride  an  artillery  caisson  on  parade. 

The  slumbering  fat  man  was  Immovable; 
the  lady  to  starboard  intimidating.  And  the 
rum-dum,  women's-wear  salesman  across 
the  aisle  would  be  no  help  If  the  Jet  blew 
a  tire  on  landing  and  tumbled  off  the  run- 
way. 

He  was  valiantly  trying  to  .scribble  his 
name  and  hotel  number  on  a  slip  of  paper 
for  the  stewardess  who  had  Just  rejected  his 
invitation  to  a  private  showing  of  his  wares 
that  evening.  If  the  plane  crashed,  the  ball- 
point pen  in  his  hand  would  most  likely 
become  Imbedded  in  his  whisky-sour  soaked 
brain. 

Ahead  of  us.  a  young  mother  shared  three 
seats  with  two  small  children.  She  would 
have  her  hand.s  full  on  Impact.  The  same 
held  true  for  the  elderly  couple  behind  us. 
The  gentleman's  eyeglasses  were  thick,  prob- 
ably the  result  of  cataract  surgery. 

The  planeload  of  passengers,  with  every 
seat  occupied  six  abreast  with  a  narrow 
aisle  between,  was  ordinary  for  the  airborne 
rush-hour  between  two  major  cities.  It  was 
like  many  others  we  had  witnessed  since  the 
energy  crunch  caused  a  reduction  of  flights 
and  the  luxury  of  having  empty  seats  In 
coach  became  a  thing  oT  the  past. 

There  were  probably  cardiacs  and  di- 
abetics and  perhaps  a  mental  misfit  or  two 
aboard.  Perfectly  healthy  people,  too.  A 
typical  cross-section  of  the  flying  American 
public. 

So  we  cite  this  flight  only  as  an  example 
of  what  airlines  encounter  hundreds  of 
times  a  day  across  the  United  States  In  a 
society  in  which  aviation  has  become  the 
primary  mode  of  long  distance  travel.  If 
you  don't  fly,  you  Just  don't  get  around. 

The  air  carriers  maintain  flight  Is  one  of 
the  safest  means  of  locomotion.  Statistics 
back  them  up.  For  the  most  part,  commercial 
airline  cabin  crews  are  well  trained,  compe- 
tent to  react  In  an  emergency. 

Yet  today,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration Is  considering  a  set  of  proposals 
that  would  condemn  the  estimated  33  mil- 
lion Americans  with  physical  handicaps  to 
the  status  of  second-class  citizens,  with  their 
right  to  free  and  unencumbered  travel 
sharply  restricted. 

Presumably,  the  proposals  are  based  on  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  handi- 
capped and  their  fellow  passengers,  although 
we  suspect  some  carriers  would  Just  as  soon 
not  bother  accommodating  a  crippled  polio 
victim  or  a  paraplegic  who  has  to  get  some- 
where quick.  In  faU'ness,  however,  some 
airlines  bend  over  backwards  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand. 

The  fact  remains  that  under  the  pro- 
posed FAA  rules  some  with  infirmities  woiUd 
be  denied  flight  unless  accompanied  by  an 
attendant. 

Others  would  be  required  to  produce  a 
current  physicians  statement  attesting  to 
their  ability  to  evacuate  an  aircraft  with- 
out help,  a  costly  provision  at  today's  medical 
fees. 

The  handicapped  maintain  they  are  more 
safety  and  survival  oriented  than  many  of 
their  able-bodied  counter-parts,  that  the 
very  nature  of  their  disability  makes  them 
act  rather  than  react  to  an  emergency.  Cer- 
tainly, they  declare,  they  need  no  more  at- 
tention than  a  boisterous  drunk,  riotous 
children,  or  an  amorous  salesman  In  hot 
pursuit  of  a  pretty  skirt. 

We  personally  would  rather  be  confronted 
by  someone  on  crutches  than  that  bombed- 
out  slob  sprawled  next  to  us  on  the  flight 
to  Minneapolis.  It  would  really  have  taken 
us  into  eternity  to  awaken  him. 

As  the  plane  rolled  safely  to  a  stop,  we 
wondered  how  well  the  late  Charles  Stein- 
metz  might  have  fared  on  an  airliner  under 
the  proposed  PAA  rules.   Would   they  have 
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permitted  the  physically  deformed  electronic 
genius  of  50  years  ago  aboard  because  his 
brain  had  spawned  the  theory  for  much  of 
the  wondrous  gear  that  makes  modern  flight 
safe? 

Or  would   they  have   told   him    to   get    a 
doctor's  certificate'? 


SERVANTS  IN  SPACE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  evei-y  day 
the  lives  of  every  American  citizen  and 
many  people  throughout  the  world  are 
being  improved  by  the  contributions  be- 
ing made  by  the  space  program.  In  a^-e- 
cent  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article, 
dated  July  1974.  it  summarizes  a  number 
of  the  direct  benefits  that  we  receive 
from  the  NASA  orbital  satellite  program. 
This  same  article  also  outlines  a  number 
of  scientific  contributions  being  made 
through  satellite  research.  I  am  includ- 
ing this  article  in  the  Record  as  a  suc- 
cinct summary  of'the  importance  of  our 
national  space  program  and  urge  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public : 

Servants    in    Space:    Satellites    Become    a 
Part  of  Daily  Life 

Hardly  anyone  pays  attention  these  days 
when  a  space  vehicle  goes  rocketing  off  Into 
the  Florida  sky.  Yet,  with  regularity,  they 
do — more  than  700  launchlngs  since  the  start 
of  the  Space  Age  17  years  ago. 

Taken  for  granted,  too,  Is  the  fact  that 
unmanned  satellites  have  turned  the  exotic 
business  of  space  exploration  Into  a  tool  that 
serves  people  In  the  U.S.  and  the  world: 
weather  maps  snapped  from  22,300  mUes  in 
space  .  .  .  phone  calls  from  Washington  to 
Peking  via  space  orblters  .  .  .  newscasts,  with 
film  transmitted  via  sateUites  halfway 
around  the  world. 

Other  satelUtes  are  providing  scientists 
with  their  first  comprehensive  pictures  ineas* 
uring  the  extent  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
of  strip  mining  and  urban  sprawl.  And  in  an 
age  of  energy  and  materials  shortages,  the 
satellite  is  being  harnessed  to  help  geologists 
explore  for  resources  in  regions  uninhabited 
by  man. 

Other  wide-ranging  experiments  are  under 
way  to  unravel  the  mysterious  relationship 
ijetween  the  sun  and  Earth — how  solar  energy 
plays  a  role  In  creating  the  Earth's  weather. 
Its  a  long  list  of  accomplishments. 

On  these  pages  you  get  a  closer  look  at  how 
applications  of  satellites  become  part  of  day* 
to-day  life  In  America. 

ATS:  "Most  Versatile  Ever" 
One  of  the  latest  In  America's  array  of 
spacecraft  Is  the  Applications  Technologv 
Satellite.  It  will  bring  education  and  med- 
ical help  to  remote  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  year.  A  space-agency  offi- 
cial describes  ATS  as  "the  most  complex,  ver- 
satile and  powerful  communications  space- 
craft ever  developed." 

Launched  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  May  30. 
the  ATS  already  is  charting  new  paths  "in  a 
wide  range  of  experiments.  During  its  first 
year  in  orbit— 22.300  mUes  above  Earth— 
this  spacecraft  wUl  be  used  to  beam  special 
educational  programs  to  sparsely  populated 
areas  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Appalachla 
and  Alaska.  Later  it  will  be  repositioned  in 
space  to  provide  a  similar  service  to  India. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  experiment,  56 
rural  schools  in  eight  States  will  have  equip- 
meiu  to  receive  a  vsriely  of  cl8.ssroom  pro- 
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grams.  Nearly  5,000  stttdents  and  hundreds 
of  teachers,  administrators  and  counselors 
wUl  be  involved.  Half  the  receiving  sites  will 
be  equipped  with  two-way  communication 
potential,  making  possible  live  participation 
in  seminars  from  such  out-of-the-way  towns 
as  Cuba,  N.M.,  Blanding,  Utah,  and  Rlverton, 
Wvo.  Commtmlty  education  programs  also 
•vill  be  offered  on  stibjects  ranging  from  al- 
coholism to  old-age  and  health  care. 

The  experiment  in  Alaska  will  provide  18 
communities  in  remote  areas,  most  of  them 
now  with  no  TV  reception  of  any  kind,  not 
only  with  regular  telecasts  of  network  news 
programs  and  Public  Broadcast  System  pro- 
ductions btit  also  with  the  two-way  class- 
room education  sessions. 

The  Alaska  connection,  in  addition,  is  to 
be  used  for  a  "telemediclne "  experiment. 
Doctors  in  remote  outposts  will  be  able  to 
consul:  directly  with  top  specialists,  trans- 
mitting patients'  records  and  X  rays  and 
actually  examining  the  patients  before  tele- 
vision cameras  with  live,  two-way  conversa- 
;ion  between  the  local  doctors  and  big-city 
specialists. 

In  the  "Lower  48"  States,  nine  Veterans 
.'Vdmlnistration  hospitals  will  be  participat- 
ing In  their  own  experimental  satellite  pro- 
gram. The  ATS  will  provide  live,  interhos- 
pltal  exchange  of  medical  data,  patient  case 
studies  and  in-service  training  seminars  for 
doctors  and  medical  staff. 

Next  summer,  when  the  sateUiie  is  reposi- 
tioned, it  will  provide  more  than  5.000  vil- 
lages In  India  with  dally  classroom  broad- 
casts in  subjects  ranging  from  mathematics 
to  agricultiu-e,  family  planning  and  hygiene. 
The  Applications  Technology  Satellite, 
which  costs  about  200  mUllon  dollars,  will 
also  play  a  role  In  transmitting  to  ground 
stations  television  pictures  beamed  from 
ot.ier  satellites. 

communications  "birds  " 
A  network  of  commercial  satellites  provides 
a  vital  Unk  between  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  More  than  half  the  telephone  con- 
versations between  Europe  and  North  America 
today  are  carried  via  commercial  communica- 
tions satellites. 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  that  Just 
nine  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
live  television  from  abroad.  All  film  taken  in 
foreign  lands  for  television  had  to  be  flown 
back  to  the  U.S.  for  broadcast. 
The  forerunner 
That  has  changed.  The  first  commercial 
sateilit«,  called  Early  Bird,  was  launched  in 
1965,  linking  the  continents  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  could  carry  240  simultaneous 
telephone  conversations — more  than  double 
the  capacity  of  the  transatlantic  cables  of  the 
day. 

Early  Bird  also  carried  the  first  live  tele- 
vision broadcast  between  New  York  and  Paris. 
The  price  tag  for  that  hour-long  transmis- 
sion was  $22,350.  Today,  a  60-mlnute  TV 
transmission  via  satellite  costs  S5,120. 

There  have  been  17  launches  since  1965.  A 
network  of  four  advanced  satellites — two  over 
the  Atlantic,  one  each  over  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans — carries  a  major  portion  of  all 
international  communications  traffic  from 
mainland  U.S.  to  Asia.  Australia  and  Europe. 
One  of  these  Intelsat  IV  spacecraft  can 
transmit  4,000  simultaneous  telephone  con- 
versations, plus  television.  The  largest  oceanic 
cable — brought  into  service  in  April,  1974 — 
carries  a  maximum  of  1,840  conversations, 
but  no  TV.  The  cable  costs  about  three  times 
more  than  the  36-million-dollar  satellite,  but 
lasts  three  limes  as  long. 

weather  satellite 
No  tool,  save  perhaps  the  computer,  has 
advanced  the  science  of  weather  forecasting 
as  rapidly  as  the  satellite.  Since  1960,  the 
United  States  has  launched  23  of  these  space- 
craft into  orbit  for  civilian  use,  providing  the 
raw  material  for  quantum  jumps  in  accurate 
forecasting. 
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One  "workhorse"  weather  probe  Is  the 
Nimbus,  a  1,700-pound  laboratory  that  circles 
the  Earth  In  a  polar  orbit  at  an  altitude  of 
about  700  mUes. 

The  latest  of  this  Nimbus  series— the  first 
of  seven  was  launched  in  1964 — Is  capable  of 
mapping  temperatures  at  varying  altitudes 
over  the  entire  globe,  twice  daily.  Its  sensors 
c:\n  see  through  clouds  to  get  low-altitude 
measurements,  previously  Impossible  to  ob- 
tain on  .1  regular  basis. 

Aid  to  shipping 
Pernuse  the  Nimbus  can  see  through  most 
Mouds,  its  Unagery  is  being  widely  used  to 
map  and  track  ice  flows  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions.  This  adds  several  months 
to  the  use  of  these  waters  by  commercial 
shipping  vessels.  The  Navy  has  described  the 
mapping  of  icebergs  as  an  "indispensable" 
service  to  the  safe  operation  of  many  shipping 
lanes. 

Using  Nimbus  data,  scientists  are  able  to 
construct  daUy  maps  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
Humboldt  Current — to  the  west  of  South 
America.  Variations  in  these  currents  can 
have  dramatic  effect  on  weather  for  hundreds 
of  miles  Inland.  Nimbus  reports  have  been 
used  to  gain  an  \uiderstanding  of  why  no 
major  hurricanes  have  struck  the  U.S.  for 
several  years. 

In  late  May,  the  space  agency  launched  the 
first  of  yet  another  type  of  weather  station 
in  space — the  Synchronovis  Meteorological 
Satellite.  This  1,400-pound  ^acecraft  orbits 
the  Earth  in  a  relatively  fixed  position  above 
the  Equator,  giving  scientists  a  new  picture 
of  temperatures  and  clouds  over  the  U.S.  ev- 
erv  30  minutes. 

From  22,300  miles  above  Earth,  it  also  acts 
as  a  communication  center,  relaying  to  a 
ground-control  center  Information  on  tides, 
river  currents,  wind  velocity  and  rainfall 
from  thousands  of  remote,  unmanned  sta- 
tions around  the  globe. 

earth    resources 
Of  all  the  recent  satellite  launches,  none 
has  stirred  more  excitement  in  the  sciPtitilc 
community  than  the  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satellite,  known  as  ERTS. 

Tills  2,000-pound  spacecraft,  launched  two 
years  ago,  has  opened  whole  new  fields  of 
study  of  the  Earth.  By  using  a  satellite  that 
takes  pictures  of  the  land  repeatedly  in  in- 
frared and  other  wave  lengths,  scientlsis 
have  achieved  "incredible  applications,"  says 
one  scientist  Involved  in  the  project. 

Prom  500  mUes  above  Earth,  ERTS  has 
provided  the  ray  data  from  which  scientists 
have  discovered  polluters  of  air  and  water 
and  taken  them  to  court. 

Boon  to  farmers 
Parn^land  of  an  entire  State  can  be  sorted 
out  by  crop  in  a  matter  of  days,  giving  acctt- 
rate  Inventories  of  food  potential.  Spread  of 
crop  diseases  can  be  monitored  precisely  be- 
cause an  unhealthy  plant  or  tree  shows  tip 
as  a  different  color  on  the  picture  than  a 
healthy  one. 

Geologists  are  exploring  for  oil,  copper  and 
other  metals  by  studying  ERTS  Imagery  of 
Alaska,  Oklahoma  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Biologists  say  it  may  be  possible  to  detect 
decllnhig  populations  of  certain  species  of 
valuable  marine  life. 

New  maps  are  being  drawn  of  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  the  coastline  of  Australia  and  parts 
of  Iran  as  photographs  transmitted  from 
outer  space  show  old  maps  to  be  inaccurate. 
Changes  in  ecology  catised  by  forest  fires, 
floods,  earthquakes,  strip  mining,  urban 
sprawl  can  be  plotted  In  a  matter  of  days 
whUe  it  previously  might  have  taken  years. 

At  the  third  annual  ERTS  symposium  held 
last  December,  more  than  100  technical  pa- 
pers were  presented  on  the  diverse  and  in- 
novative ways  this  satellite's  pictures  can  be 
used.  They  ranged  from  assessing  water  pol- 
lution around  New  York  City  to  detecting 
potential  new  zones  of  earthquake  hazard  in 
populous  areas. 
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A  second  ERTS  satellite  will  be  ready  for 
launch  late  this  summer  to  replace  ERTS  1 
If  It  develops  major  problems.  Space  agency 
planners,  however,  do  not  expect  to  send  the 
new  craft  Into  orbit  until  early  In  1975. 

A  number  of  other  U.S.  unmanned  space- 
craft are  now  in  orbit,  working  to  gather 
more     purely      scientific      information. 

Together,  these  scientific  craft,  as  well  as 
the  more  practical  ones,  are  providUig  a  v.ide 
range  of  services.  From  globe-spanning  news- 
casts to  discoveries  of  "black  holes"  beyond 
the  Milky  Way.  the  satellite  has  become  a 
tool  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  and  depth 
of  knowledge  about  man's  environment. 

Probing  the   Outfemost  Reaches  of  the 
Universe 

Since  1958,  more  than  125  scientific  probes 
have  been  sent  into  space.  Some  have  traveled 
hundreds  of  millions  of  miles,  sending  back 
close-up  views  of  the  planets  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Venus  and  Mercurj-.  Other  satellites  have 
focused  their  instruments  on  the  Eartli.  the 
moon  and  the  sun. 

Once  outside  the  Earth's  obscuring  at- 
mosphere, spacecraft  carrying  fine-tuned 
sensors  have  probed  far  beyond  the  solar 
system.  They  have  verified  the  existence  of 
such  distant  astronomical  phenomenons  as 
the  starlike  pulsars,  quasars,  and  also  "black 
holes"  that  scientists  hypothesize  are  stars 
in  their  death  throes. 

Others  have  discovered  and  mapped  in 
detail  the  Earth  s  magnetic  spheres  that  ex- 
tend out  into  space. 

Some  outstanditig  examples — 

UHURU 

This  Small  Astronomy  Satellite  was 
launclied  in  1970.  As  a  result  of  the  data  it 
has  sent  back,  scientists  have  located  more 
than  200  sources  of  X-ray  wave-length  emis- 
sions Iseyond  the  solar  system.  Prior  to 
launch,  fewer  than  30  of  these  sensors  were 
known. 

hcao 

As  a  result  of  discoveries  from  Uhuru.  offi- 
cials at  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  are  plannUig  a  series  of  High 
Energy  Astronomy  Observatory  missions  to 
probe  the  gamma  rays  and  cosmic  rays.  Tight 
budgets  have  pushed  back  the  schedule  for 
this  series  to  the  late  1970s. 
lst 

The  Large  Space  Telescope,  which  is  to  be 
ptit  into  orbit  in  the  early  1980s,  will  enable 
scientists  to  gaze  deep  into  space — possibly 
to  the  edge  of  the  cosmos.  This  unmanned 
telescope  In  Earth  orbit  should  provide 
astronomers  with  Information  about  stars 
v.hich  are  100  times  fainter  than  those  that 
can  be  seen  by  the  most  powerful  ground- 
ba?ed  optical  telescopes. 
rab 

The  Radio  Astronomy  Explorer  satellite 
launclied  in  1973  holds  an  orbit  680  miles 
above  the  moon.  It  monitors  low-frequeucy 
radio  signals  from  Jupiter,  the  sun  and  other 
galaxies.  From  the  first  RAE  satellite,  which 
was  launched  in  1968,  astronomers  were  able 
to  make  a  low  frequency  radio  map  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

oso 

Tlie  Orbiting  Solar  Observatory  satellites 
have  been  a  source  of  data  on  activity  tak- 
ing place  on  the  sun  since  1962.  This  in- 
formation has  become  the  basis  for  new 
theories  on  how  solar  activity  influences  the 
Earth's  weather. 

MARINER    10 

Launched  In  late  1973,  this  space  craft 
passed  close  by  Venus  and  Mercury  this  past 
spring.  Prior  to  the  mission,  scientists  knew 
little  about  Mercury  and  had  only  hazy 
photographs  of  its  surface  characteristics. 

PIONEIB     10 

This  .spacecraft  has  Journeyed  to  Mars  and 
beyond.  After  launch  in  1972,  it  traveled  two 
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years  and  620  mUUon  mUes.  finally  reaching 
Jupiter.  Pioneer  11.  launched  In  1973  la 
scheduled  to  pass  by  Jupiter  later  this  year, 
giving  scientists  a  second  close-In  view  of 
this  giant  of  the  solar  system. 

VIKINO 

Scheduled  for  launch  next  summer,  the 
two  Viking  spacecraft  are  to  orbit  Mars  and 
each  wm  send  landers  to  the  surface.  The 
first  landing  is  to  coincide  with  the  nation's 
BicentenniaU  July  4.  1976 


ST.    MARG.^RET'S    MARKS    GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 
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of  Munhall;  Mayor  James  Armstrong  of 
Homestead;  Rev.  Msgr.  George  Vida 
pastor  of  St.  Ellas  Church:  Dr.  Dennis 
Detorok.  Carnegie  Mellon  University- 
Stephen  Szekely,  president  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Parish  Council;  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Homer;  Mr.  Don  Abra- 
ham, pi-esident  of  Munhall  Council- 
Richard  Olasz,  West  Mifflin  councilman- 
Mr.  Sam  Roy,  Penmylvanla  Democratic 
committeeman,  and  the  Reverend  Fran- 
cis Plantes.  pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  nnd  Paul 
Church. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21.  1974 

,no^''-  ^-'^^^OS.  Mr.  Speakei-,  on  April  8 
1923,  more  than  50  years  ago.  a  group  of 
men  met  at  a  private  home  in  the  small 
community  of  Homestead,  Pa.,  for  the 
pm-pose  of  establishing  a  church  for 
Hungarian  people  there  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Munhall.  West  Home- 
stead, and  Homeville. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  was  the 
founding  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  in 
Munhall.  v.hich  marked  its  ,50th  anniver- 
sary on  September  29.  1974.  What  makes 
St.  Margaret's  milestone  unique  is  that 
fact  the  church  was  not  started  under 
the  inspiration  of  any  priest  or  bishop 
but  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  lay  people 
bound  by  a  common  desire  and  religious 
faith. 

Approximately  20  men  attended  that 
first  meeting  in  the  home  of  Mr.  John 
Hasak  and  a  year  later,  when  the  first 
mass  was  said  for  membeis  of  St  Mar- 
garet's, there  were  97  families  in  the  par- 
ish. Today  there  are  245  families  with 
a  total  population  of  760  persons. 

In  commemoration  of  the  golden  an- 
niversaiy,  the  Reverend  Richard  Molnar 
present  pastor  of  St.  Margaret's,  com- 
plied a  chronological  history  of  the 
church,  listing  pertinent  facto  and  fig- 
ures relative  to  its  growth.  But.  as 
Father  Molnar  so  astutely  noted  in  his 
account,  the  most  important  part  of  anv 
parish  history  is  that  which  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed  in  words;  that  i<: 
the  strong  faith  of  the  people,  the  life 
of  prayer  and  of  the  sacraments,  the 
holy  mass  and  all  acts  of  public  and 
private  worship  which  answer  to  the  rea- 
son why.  Indeed,  a  Catholic  parish  should 
exist  at  all— the  salvation  of  souls  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Father  Mol- 
nar for  his  work  in  perpetuating  the  past 
of  St.  Margarets  and  the  members  of 
his  pan.sh.  who  paid  special  recognition 
to  Mr.  Stephen  Podomnik.  one  of  the 
original  founding  members,  and  the 
widovvs  of  four  others:  Mi-s.  John  Hasak 
Mrs.  Pi-ank  Nagy.  Mrs.  John  Olasz,  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Vadasz. 

I  also  would  like  to  compliment  those 
v.ho  took  part  in  the  formal  anniversary 
program  honoring  the  men  and  women 
of  St.  Margaret's: 

Mr.    George    Beserock,    interlocutor- 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  S.  Altany,  LL.  D 
pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church:  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Murphy,  pastor  of  Resur- 
rection Church;  Mayor  William  Knight 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS   LEGISLATURE 
HONORS  CARL  PLASKETT 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIRGIN    I.SI.ANDS 

IN'  TT-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\-nVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1071 


Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
ple-asure  to  Insert  in  the  Record  Resolu- 
tion No.  722  of  the  10th  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  honoring  Carl  Plaskett 
for   his   outstanding   contributions   and 
achievements    in    ti-ack    and   field.   Mr 
Plaskett,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas,  is  a 
member  of  the  Centi-al  American   And 
Caribbean  Track  and  Field  Confedera- 
tion Hall  of  Fame  for  his  outstandhig 
performances   at   meets   sanctioned    bv 
that  confederation.  In  addition,  he  is  the 
only   Vii-gin   Islander   who  has   been   a 
medalist  in  international  track  and  field 
competition.  Carl  Plaskett,  a  remarkable 
athlete,  coach,  and  administrator,  is  a 
most    worthy    recipient    of    this    Inte.^t 
honor. 

Tlie  resoluticn  follows: 
(Tenth  Legislature  of  the  Virqin  Islands  of 
the  United  States] 
Resolution  No.  722 
To  Honor  Carl  Plaskett,  a  Native  Son.  for 
Hi3       Outstandintr       Contributions       and 
Achievements  in  Tracic  and  Field 
Whereps  Carl   Plaskett   wfis  born  on   Sep- 
tember 23.  1943,  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
and  is  the  son  of  Raymond  and  Adc!e  Mar- 
son  Pi.iskett;  and 

Whereas  it  .soon  became  obvious  tlint  Carl 
Plaskett  was  possessed  of  outstanding  ath- 
letic abilities,  particularly  in  tlie  track  and 
field  specialty  of  sprinting:  and 

Wliereas  Carl  Plaskett  has,  throughout  an 
Illustrious  amateur  career  in  tlie  sport  of 
track  and  field,  amassed  a  staggering  record 
of  success  in  sprint  races  ranging  from  sixty 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  a  few  of 
wliich  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Winner  of  100  and  220  y.'^rd  dashes  In 
the  Inter-Uland  track  meet  between  St  Croix 
and  St.  Thomas— 1961; 

(2)  Defeated  the  New  York  Siate  cham- 
pion in  the  100  yard  dash— 1962: 

(3)  Placed  second  in  the  60  yard  dash  In 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  meet  held  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden — 1962; 

(4)  Placed  first  in  the  ioo  yard  dash  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  track  meet  at  Travis 
Island — 1965; 

(5)  Won  a  bronze  medal  (3rd  place)  in 
the  100  meters  and  a  silver  medal  (2nd 
place)  in  the  200  meters  at  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  Games  held  In  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Blco— 1966  (where  he  upset 
Henrique  Figuerola  of  Cuba,  who  was  a 
medalist  at  the  1964  Olympics) ; 

(C)  In  the  Melrose  Games,  placed  third  in 
the  60  yard  dash  behind  Charlie  Greene  and 
Bill  Gaines,  co-world  record  holders  in  the 
event- 1967; 
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(7)  Placed  first  in  the  200  meters  and  sec- 
ond in  the  100  meters  at  the  WaslUngton 
D.C.  championships — 1967; 

(8)  Was  a  finalist  in  the  100  and  200 
meter  events  at  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  Games  in  Panama— 1970-   and 

Wliereas  Carl  Plaskett  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  Central  American  and  Carib- 
bean Track  and  Field  Confederation  Hall  of 
Fame  for  his  outstanding  performances  at 
mccti  sanctioned  by  that  Confederation 
and 

VVlicreas  Carl  Plaskett  Is  the  only  Virgin 
li-lander  ;\vho  has  been  a  medalist  in  inter- 
iiaflonal  track  and  field  competition;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
that  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
this  great  athlete  and  Vh-gin  Islander  be 
recognized  through  the  medium  of  this  Res- 
olution; Now,  Therefore, 

Be  it  resohcd  by  the  Legislature  of  ilie 
Virgin  Lilands: 

Section  1.  That  Carl  Plaskett,  outstanding 
track  and  field  athlete  and  Virgin  Islander, 
is  hereby  cited,  honored  and  congratulated 
for  his  singularly  successful  amateur  ath- 
letic career  in  the  sport  of  track  and  field 
and  for  his  contributions  to  that  sport  not 
only  ns  a  competitor  but  as  a  coach  and 
administrator. 

Section  2.  That  a  perma  plaque  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  presented  to  Carl  Plas- 
kett at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  bo  held  in 
his  honor  on  September  21,  1974. 

Tlius  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  t;ie 
\iit,m  lilai.ds  on  September  19,  1974. 


H.R. 16204 


HOrj.  HEMRY  HELSTOSKI 


or    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
16204,  the  National  Health  Policy,  Plan- 
ning, and  Resources  Development  Act. 
is  scheduled  to  come  before  the  House 
within  the  next  few  days.  As  I  am  sure 
you  know,  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
medical  and  health  organizations  have 
expro;;sed  their  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  mv 
colleagues  some  arguments  against  the 
bill  which  were  presented  recently  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  congressional 
delegation    by    representatives    of    our 
State's  regional  medical  program.  At  this 
meeting  v.e  were   fortunate   enough   to 
hear  from  Dr.  Arthur  Bernstein,  chair- 
man of  the  regional  advisory  group  of 
the  New  Jersey  regional  medical   pro- 
gram; Dr.  Victor  Parsonnet.  chairman 
of  the  program's  subcommittee  on  car- 
diovascular     surgery;       Sister      Grace 
Frances  Strauber,  S.F.P..  executive  dii-ec- 
tor  of  St.  MaiT  Hospital  in  Hoboken; 
and  Dr.  Ahin  A.  Florin,  program  co- 
ordinator. Their  remarks  follow: 

State.ment  by  Ahthtjr  Bernstein.  M.D  . 
Maplewood,  N.J. 

Sister  Grace,  honored  members  of  the 
House  (and  Senate),  and  coUeag\ies 
Little  did  I  dream  that  one  day  I  would  be 
speaking  to  the  New  Jersey  Congressional 
pe  egation  against  the  passage  of  a  health 
bill.  But  confronted  with  the  unwholesome 
prospect  of  H.R.  16204  becoming  law,  I  am 
faced  with  the  recurring  nightmare  of  seeing 
health  programs  In  this  country  fall  into  ter- 
rible disarray. 

I  speak  as  a  practicing  physician,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Group  of 
the  New  Jer.=ey  Regional  Medical  Program.  I 
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must  apologize  for  letting  the  real  purposes 
of  H.R.  16204  escape  me  In  the  beginning, 
but  I  am  equally  thankful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  expose  H.R.  16204  for  the  destruc- 
tive Influence  It  would  have  on  the  health 
programs  of  our  country.  After  closer  exami- 
nation of  this  legislation,  It  becomes  pain- 
fully clear  that  while  H.R.  16204  is  ostensibly 
a  health  bill,  it  could  in  effect  destroy  much 
of  the  important  heath  gains  made  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  Nation. 

As  an  example,  at  the  end  of  1973  under 
Regional  Medical  Programs  nine  million 
Americans  received  direct  iiealth  services, 
and  another  12  million  persons  benefited  di- 
rectly from  new  skills  taught  to  local  health 
professionals  in  RMP  training  programs. 

In  addition,  BMPs  initiated  more  than 
2,000  demonstration  projects  and  provided 
major  technical  assistance  in  over  6,000  In- 
stances for  needed  Improvements  in  local 
health  services  and  for  implementation  of 
new  Federal  health  programs. 

In  New  Jersey,  through  our  Urban  Health 
program,  one-half  million  p«or  people  in  23 
cities  received  better  heafth  care  .  .  . 
througa  our  Radiation  Therapy  program, 
every  year  10,000  patients  receive  more  pre- 
cise and  effective  treatment  .  .  .  another 
10,000  people  were  screened  for  hypertension 
.  .  .  13.000  school  children  were  tested  for 
strep  Infection,  which  can  lead  to  rheumatic 
heart  disease  .  .  .  and  more  than  10,(K)0  peo- 
ple were  trained  to  rescue  heart  attack 
victims. 

This  record,  not  to  mention  countless 
other  achievements  of  RMP,  in  social  as  well 
as  medical  advances,  is  something  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud.  Now  let  us  take  a  look 
at  what  would  happen  to  this  progress  If 
H.R.  16204  passed. 

First,  there  would  be  a  complete  cessation 
of  such  activities,  and  the  unique  teamwork 
of  consumers,  physicians,  and  hospitals 
painstakingly  created  by  the  New  Jersey  Re- 
gional Medical  Program  over  the  past  seven 
years  would  be  destroyed. 

Second,  there  would  be  a  dangerous  void 
in  New  Jersey's  health  care  system,  and 
third,  health  practioners  would  be  reluctant 
to  Join  In  any  future  endeavors. 

In  summary.  I  envision  national  chaos 
rather  than  harmony  among  the  various 
health  fields  under  H.R.  16204,  causing  the 
country's  patients  great  suffering  as  a  result. 
Inherent  in  this  bill  Is  the  establishment  of 
a  skeleton  of  Health  Systems  Agencies  which 
would  assume  the  top  priority  for  adminis- 
tering the  nation's  health  programs  and 
which  would  be  shamefully  unqualified  to  do 
so  because  of  the  limited  participation  by 
physicians  and  other  experienced  health 
practitioners. 

In  Health  Systems  Agencies  we  would  wit- 
ness a  lack  of  public  accountability,  and  an 
arbitrary  funding  system,  in  that  only  $75,- 
000  could  be  allocated  for  each  health  proj- 
ect regardless  of  its  importance. 

There  is  also  an  unlimited  authority  by 
HSAs  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  local  use 
of  all  Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  without  sufficient 
guidelines  from  the  health  community.  In 
addition,  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
regulation  and  development  of  health  pro- 
grams— a  combination  of  extremely  complex 
factors  each  of  which  requires  individual 
perspective  and  skills — would  be  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  tuiqualifled  Health 
Systems  Agencies. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  vehemently  opposed 
to  H.R.  16204.  I  see  this  bill  as  a  menace  to 
good  medicine  destroying  in  its  path  the  na- 
tional health  goals  we  have  been  struggling 
to  achieve.  Gentlemen,  If  there  is  one  thing 
of  which  I  am  convinced  It  Is  that  we  must 
defeat  H.R.  16204  before  it  defeats  both  the 
patient  and  the  Congress.  No  bill,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  be  considered 
a  health  bill  when  It  will  produce  such  de- 
struction   as   H.R.    16204    will.    Therefore,    I 
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urge  you  in  the  public  Interest  to  defeat  It 
and  I  also  ask  for  a  one  year  extension  with 
funding  of  Regional  Medical  Programs  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  time  for  the  development 
of  a  true  health  bill  in  the  next  session.  I 
thank  you. 

STATEMENT    BY:     VICTOR    PARSONNET,     M.D., 
NEWARK,  N.J. 

Sister  Grace,  distinguished  members  of 
tlie  House  (and  Senate),  gentlemen  .  .  . 
any  time  a  physician  or  surgeon  finds  that 
improved  medical  technique  Is  In  danger 
of  being  shut  off  at  the  switch.  It's  time  to 
see  his  Congressman.  That's  why  in  perfect 
candor  I  am  grateful  to  be  here  today  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  16204  which  until  only 
very  recently  had  many  of  us  believing  that 
It  was  a  good  kind  of  medicine.  But  on  the 
contrary,  quite  the  opposite  Is  true. 

What  H.R.  16204  really  represents  to  New 
Jersey  and  the  nation  Is  a  major  threat  to 
Improved  American  health  care,  and  in  this 
regard  I  would  like  very  briefly  to  speak  to 
you  with  the  experience  of  a  cardiovascular 
surgeon. 

In  recent  years,  very  happily,  I  have  wit- 
nessed and  taken  part  In  some  of  the  most 
strategic  advances  in  medical  history.  I  have 
watched  the  heart,  once  considered  so  com- 
plex that  it  was  beyond  our  understanding, 
come  closer  to  our  remedial  reach.  Through 
the  combined  efforts  of  research  and  edu- 
cation, new  techniques  In  preventive  medi- 
cine, surgery  and  post  operative  care  have 
led  us  to  sustain  life  where  life  never  could 
have  existed  before. 

Personally,  as  a  surgeon,  this  kind  of 
breakthrough  in  modern  medicine  and  Its 
impact  on  the  patient.  Is  deeply  satisfying. 
But  I  would  also  be  sadly  remiss  If  I  did  not 
see  the  total  picture  of  medical  performance 
In  perspective  with  those  levels  of  gov- 
ernment support  which  make  much  of  our 
work  possible.  One  of  the  outstanding  medi- 
cal programs  aided  by  the  Congress  which  I 
think,  gentlemen,  you  should  be  aware  of 
has  been  demonstrated  In  New  Jersey  with 
huge  success. 

It  Is  the  pacemaker  evaluation  program — 
established  first  at  Newark  Beth  Israel  Medi- 
cal Center — and  then  expanded  to  Include 
a  network  of  eight  New  Jersey  hospitals. 
What  happens  under  this  system  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  scientific  research,  medicine, 
and  government  working  together  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patient. 

Through  this  program,  a  cardiac  patient 
using  a  pacemaker  has  his  heart  and  pace- 
maker checked  all  in  one  sweep.  The  data, 
taken  at  any  one  of  the  pacemaker  affiliated 
hospitals.  Is  transmitted  to  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  by  teletype.  At  Beth  Israel, 
the  information  Is  received  by  a  centralized 
computer  where  it  is  evaluated,  then  studied 
by  a  team  of  specialists  which  I  head,  and 
a  report  on  the  patient's  condition  Is  re- 
turned Immediately  to  the  transmitting 
hospital. 

The  net  effect — emergency  surgery  result- 
ing from  unpredicted  pacemaker  failure  has 
been  eliminated,  the  patient's  physical  and 
mental  well-being  is  assured,  and  costs  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Now  you  might 
say,  all  of  this  sounds  very  commendable 
biit  how  does  the  pacemaker  evaluation  pro- 
gram have  anything  to  do  with  H.R.  16204. 

Well,  gentlemen,  quite  simply,  this  vital 
program  and  many  others  like  It — including 
a  new  frontal  assault  against  hypertension — 
which  contribute  Immensely  to  Improved 
health  care  and  which  receive  your  support 
through  the  New  Jersey  Regional  Medical 
Program,  could  be  wiped  out  by  H.R.  16204. 

In  taking  a  closer  look  at  that  bill  we 
find  that  Regional  Medical  Programs  which 
were  established  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  Congress  in  1967  to  fight  heart  disease 
as  one  of  their  principal  targets  could  be 
phased  out  for  a  loosely  defined  substitute 
know-n    as   Health    Systems   Agencies   which 
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would  limit  the  amount  of  medical  partici- 
pation In  their  programs. 

This  proposition  to  me  Is  a  hard  one  to 
swallow,  especially  since  It  contradicts  the 
national  priorities  of  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try today  to  which  we  are  all  dedicated. 
Therefore,  I  am  strongly  against  H.R.  16204 
and  highly  recommend  that  this  bill  be  de- 
feated, and  that  a  new  bill  be  drawn  In  the 
next  session  to  provide  wider  working  areas 
for  Regional  Medical  Programs  which  will 
strengthen  the  link  between  research  and 
better  medical  care  for  the  patient.  Thank 
you. 

STA-rEMENT  BY  :  SISTER  GRACE  FRANCES  STRAU- 
BER, S.FJ>.,  EXECtrnVE  DIRECTOR,  ST.  MARY 
HOSPITAL,    HOBOKEN,    NJ. 

Distinguished  members  of  Congress,  emi- 
nent physicians,  and  honored  guests.  ...  It 
Is  rewarding  for  me  to  appear  here  today  on 
behalf  of  St.  Mary  Hospital  and  Improved 
health  care.  I  have  long  maintained  that  the 
New  Jersey  Congressional  Delegation  could 
be  most  Instrumental  in  achieving  substan- 
tial gains  In  health  services  for  our  home 
state  and  for  the  nation  as  well. 

In  looking  at  H.R.  16204  and  the  frighten- 
ing specter  it  poses  for  all  of  us,  I  trust  your 
action  win  be  resolute  In  defeating  this  bill. 
For  H.R.  16204  Is  as  objectionable  to  experi- 
enced health  care  providers  as  it  Is  danger- 
ous to  the  public  good.  This  Is  not  a  judg- 
ment without  merit,  but  It  follows  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  destructive  force  of  H.R.  16204 
on  many  vital  health  programs  existing  to- 
day. 

For  my  part  let  me  recite  the  dangerous 
effect  this  bill  would  have  on  an  important 
program  at  St.  Mary  Hospital,  Hoboken, 
where  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  Execu- 
tive Director.  Through  the  help  of  New  Jer- 
sey Regional  Medical  Program,  St.  Mary  es- 
tablished a  Community  Health  Improvement 
Program — also  known  as  CHIP — one  of  six 
In  New  Jersey — to  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices for  the  medically  underserved. 

People  who  previously  could  not  afford 
medical  treatment  are  cared  for  under  this 
program.  Tlie  beginning  of  our  endeavor  was 
humble;  yet  gradually  we  grew  Into  a  well- 
staffed  and  professionally  rim  facility  as 
Congressman  Daniels,  who  was  present  at 
our  dedication  ceremonies,  can  testify  to.  It 
was  our  task  to  answer  the  medical  needs  of 
those  who  etu-ned  too  much  to  qualify  for 
medicaid  but  who  did  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
for  a  full  range  of  medical  services. 

To  g;lve  you  an  idea  of  how  successful  we 
have  been,  in  the  12  months  ending  June  of 
this  year,  over  3,300  families  for  a  total  of 
more  than  10,000  persons,  were  helped  in  the 
St.  Mary  Hospital  CHIP  center,  and  over 
12,000  patient  visits  were  made.  This  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  Center's  program  but  It  Is 
symbolic  of  improved  health  care  In  more 
ways  than  one.  Not  only  are  the  medically 
Indigent  being  reached,  but  the  patients  In 
subsequent  visits  to  the  Center  are  usually 
treated  by  the  same  physician  so  that  the 
Important  rapport  of  a  family  doctor  is  estab- 
lished. 

Also,  and  essential,  the  hospital's  emer- 
gency room  is  taken  out  of  the  clinical  role — 
with  a  staggering  SO*:!;  reduction  of  non- 
emergency cases — and  properly  used  as  a 
facility  to  meet  emergency  and  crises  situa- 
tions. Many  of  the  patient's  problems  which 
deprU-ed  him  of  employment  are  also  re- 
solved through  our  social  service  staff  and  a 
greater  stabilization  of  the  neighborhood  has 
resulted. 

In  speaking  of  St.  Mary.  I  must  say  'Cliat 
this  program  never  would  have  come  to  fru- 
ition had  It  not  t>een  for  New  Jersey  Regional 
Medical  Program  which,  incredibly,  Is  now- 
threatened  by  H.R.  16204.  In  thinking  of  what 
has  been  said  before  against  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  I  am  all  the  more  convinced  that 
H.R.  16204  is  a  major  obstacle  to  Improved 
health  care  in  this  country.  Gentlemen,  in 
good  conscience  may  we  defeat  this  bill  and 
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set  our  sights  anew  In  the  next  session  for 
supportive  action  of  greater  health  care. 
Thank  you. 

STATFMENT   BY:    ALVIN    A.    rtORIN,    M.D.,    M.P.H., 
EAST    ORANGE,    N.J. 

Sister  Grace,  distinguished  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation,  and  colleagues   .  .   . 
I    doubt    whether    anyone    among    us    can 
honestly  say  that  he  never  needed  a  doctor. 
The  experience  could  have  been  serious  or 
it  could  have  been  the  result  of  a  common 
cold.  But  the  fact  is  we  all  do  get  sick.  And 
the  question  is  what  are  we  doing  about  it. 
In  1967,  as  Doctor  Parsonnet  so  eloquently 
stated.  President  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
found    a   remedy    In   regional    medical    pro- 
grams.  And   because  of   that   action,   more 
Americans  today  are  receiving  better  health 
care  than  was  dreamed   possible  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  RMP  performance  you  are  fam- 
iliar  with    through    the    previous    speakers. 
But  there  are  two  other  highly   important 
areas  which  you  should   know  more  about 
m  relation  to  RMP  and  the  threat  of  H  R. 
16204. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  them  today — they 
are  cancer  and  kidney  disease.  When  cancer 
struck  Mrs.  Ford,  millions  of  American  wom- 
en asked:  Can  It  happen  to  me?  I  better  see 
my  doctor!  And  when  cancer  hit  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller the  urge  for  more  medical  attention 
grew  even  greater.  It  was  as  if  a  whole  new 
kind  of  epidemic  suddenly  engulfed  the 
country. 

But  as  a  physician  directing  the  cancer 
projects  of  New  Jersey  Regional  Medical 
Program,  and  with  physicians  everywhere, 
we  knew  this  Just  wasn't  so.  Cancer  un- 
fortunately has  been  with  us  too  long.  But 
we  are  not  standing  idly  by  doing  nothing 
about  it.  We  are  devoting  endless  energy  to 
fighting  It.  At  this  minute.  New  Jersey  Reg- 
ional Medical  Program  Is  measuring  the  need 
for  additional  breast  cancer  examination 
programs  In  our  state,  and  New  Jersey  is 
enjoying  the  results  of  a  major  cancer  ed- 
ucation program  started  by  NJRMP. 

In  the  education  program,  some  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians  teach  other  doc- 
tors the  latest  procedures  In  cancer  detec- 
tion and  treatment.  It  Is  doctors  teaching 
doctors  to  save  patient  lives,  and  I  might  add 
that  the  physicians  participating  in  this 
program  do  so  on  their  own  time. 

Also  at  this  minute.  New  Jersey  Regional 
Medical  Program  Is  developing  a  physics  cen- 
ter in  our  state  to  be  part  of  a  national 
program  which  will  monitor  the  calibration 
of  radiation  therapy  equipment  and  Insure 
optimal  dose  distribution  Into  the  affected 
areas  of  all  cancer  patients. 

This  program  which  will  operate  eventually 
throughout  the  entire  coiuitry  grew  from 
the  first  statewide  cancer  teletype  network 
.set  up  by  NJRMP  between  22  hospitals  In 
New  Jersey  and  New  York's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases,  which 
quickly  determines  safe,  precise  and  effective 
radiation  doses.  Also,  NJRMP  established  tu- 
mor conference  boards  to  review  cancer  cases 
in  39  New  Jersey  Hospitals. 

The  purpose  of  these  review  boards  Is  to 
provide  the  cancer  patient  with  the  most 
modem  techniques,  modern  drugs,  and  mod- 
ern patient  care  available  and  to  manage 
the  patient  throughout  his  Ulness.  The  fight 
against  cancer  Is  a  big  one  as  you  can  see. 
And  so  gentlemen  the  fight  against  kidney 
disease  Is  equally  as  big.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  hemodialysis  patients 
has  doubled  In  New  Jersey  in  the  last  two 
years  and  a  further  Increase  is  anticipated, 
NJRMP  Is  doing  the  following. 

We  are  coordinating  a  statewide  renal 
transplantation  network;  assisting  In  the  de- 
velopment of  hospital-based  and  satellite  in- 
termediate renal  centers;  developing  cost 
containment  techniques,  and  designing  edu- 
cational programs  to  Inform  the  public  about 
end-stage  renal  disease  treatment  and  kidney 
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procurement  through  donors.  The  educa- 
tional component  is  coordinated  by  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  Regional  Transplant  Pro- 
gram which  is  a  pool  arrangement  to  serve 
the  19  million  people  living  in  that  area— 
and  we  support  this  program. 

New  Jersey  Regional  Medical  Program  is 
also  nialntaintng  a  Central  Registry  of  Dlalv- 
sis  Patients  which  contains  current  medical, 
rtemocraphlc  and  socio-economic  Information 
on  all  dialy.'!is  patients  within  the  state.  This 
Informntlon  Is  vital  to  identify  service  short- 
age r.reas;  to  piomote  greater  reglonallzatlon. 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  reporting  system  for 
incsl.  state  and  federal  requirements. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  review  these  pro- 
grpms  because  In  each  of  them  I  see  another 
inro.id  In  the  fight  against  disease.  What 
Regional  Medical  Programs  stand  for  Is  the 
ussurance  of  quality  health  care  demon- 
.=!trated  to  date  in  31  major  health  nrea.s. 
This  was  achieved  on  your  mandate  through 
nuich  hard  work  and  a  build  up  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  various  professionals  who 
deliver  health  cere.  Now  I  see  H.R.  16204  de- 
stroying all  our  work.  Because  that  bill  would 
immobilize  us  and  paralyze  the  better  patient 
care  programs  which  exist  todav  throueh 
RMP  activity. 

I  ask  your  defeat  of  this  bill  .and  to  move 
as  swiftly  as  possible  on  the  recommendation 
made  here  today  by  Dr.  Arthur  Bernstein  for 
a  one-year  extension  with  funding  of  Regional 
Medical  Programs  and  the  opportunity  to 
draw  a  true  health  bill  In  the  next  session. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to 
be  with  you  today  and  I  wish  especially  to 
thank  Congre.ssman  Helstoskl  who  so  gen- 
erously hosted  this  delegation  mpeMiig  in  the 
interest  of  public  health. 


November  21,  1974 


THE  PALESTINIANS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  refugees  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  to  peace  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  reasmis  this  problem 
has  remained  with  us  for  so  long  is  the 
lack  of  understand  ng  about  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  In  many  cases  propaganda 
has  been  substituted  for  the  truth.  At 
this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment issued  about  the  problem  of  the 
Palestinians  by  the  Pennsylvania-West 
Virginia-Delaware  regional  office  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith: 
The  Paixstinians 


(The  issue  of  the  Palestinians  is  of  real 
and  immediate  concern  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  this  ADL  fact  sheet 
drawn  from  a  document  prepared  by  Zev 
Furst,  Director  of  the  Middle  Eastern  Affah-s 
Department  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  Bnal  Brith,  will  provide  your  leadership 
and  members,  as  well  as  opinlon-molders  In 
your  community,  with  information.) 

The  "Palestinian  problem"  will  be  the 
number  one  Middle  East  propaganda  issue 
durhig  the  coming  months,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world.  The  Arabs 
lu  their  ongoing  propaganda  campaign  have 
stressed,  with  some  degree  of  success,  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  The  Palestinian  problem  was  caused 
primarily  by  Israel,  and  Israel  is  sUigularly 
responsbile  to  find  a  solution.  In  short,  since 
Israel  "evicted"  the  Palestinians  from  their 
homes  and  "stole"  their  land,  the  Jewish 
state  Is  to  blame  for  the  pUght  of  Palestinian 
refugees  and  for  the  frustration  which  the 
Palestinians  harbor; 


2.  The  slogan  "reeogiUtlon  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of,  the  Palestinans"  is  now  ac- 
cepted in  certain  quarters,  both  in  the  media 
and  in  public  discussion. 

3.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  is  the  sole  and  legitimate  spokesman 
of  all   Palestinians  throughout  the  world. 

4.  The  Palestinian  goal  of  a  "secular  demo- 
cratic state  in  Palestine"  does  not  really  en- 
tail the  destruction  and  dismantling  of  the 
Jewish  stale- 
Each  of  these  aiul-Israel  propaganda  ar- 
guments must  be  answered  fully,  as  discussed 
below. 

1.    THE    ARAB    PROPAGANDA 

1.  The  hasw  facts  of  the  Palestinian  problem 
Israel  recognizes  and  profoundly  under- 
stands the  existence  of  a  Palestinian  prob- 
lem. But  Israel  knows  that  Its  solution  must 
be  part  of  the  overall  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  and  also  that  without  a  solu- 
tion to  the  PalestUiian  problem  there  cannot 
be  a  Just  and  lasting  solution  to  the  entire 
Arab-Israel  conflict. 

At  the  core  of  the  Palestinian  problem  U 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  political  issue  and  is  lied 
to  the  central  question  of  whether  the  Arab 
states  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  existenc-^ 
of  an  independent  and  sovereign  Jewish  state 
in  the  ftliddle  East.  Tlie  real  Issue  is  not 
what  Arab  propagandists  are  attempting  to 
foist  on  the  American  people  through  the 
use  of  slogans  or  deceptive  argumentation. 

(a)  It  Is  not  a  problem  of  a  people  or  nation 
which  was  forcibly  evicted  from  their  tradi- 
tional homeland;  most  Palestinians  todav 
are  still  living  In  the  area  of  Palestine  that 
existed  under  the  British  mandate.  Indeed. 
70  percent  of  the  Palestinians  todav  are  li\  - 
Ing  on  the  same  land  which  they  have  occu- 
pied for  decades. 

(b)  It  is  not  essentially  a  problem  of  refu- 
gees. The  number  of  refugees  living  in  refu- 
gee camps  accordiiig  to  the  United  Nations- 
statistics  Is  450,000,  while  there  are  2.8  million 
Palestinians  living  elsewhere  throughout  thp 
world— 1,000,000  In  Jordan,  650,000  on  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Jordan.  350.000  in  Gaza 
and  800.000  In  Syria,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  etc. 
Clearly,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Pal- 
estinians live  In  Jordan  and  the  West  Ban!: 
of  the  Jordan — not  In  refugee  camps. 

(c)  It  Is  not  a  problem  of  a  people  who  do 
not  have  homes,  iwcause  the  majority  of  the 
Palestinians  today  live  in  their  own  home.s— 
In  Jordan,  on  the  West  Bank,  or  outside  of 
what  was  formerly  the  British  mandate. 

2.  Legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinians 
There  is  a  significant  difference  between 

what  Arab  spokesmen  and  what  the  pro  Araij 
apologists  in  America  mean  by  this  slogan. 
When  Arab  spokesmen  refer  to  "legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinians"  they  inttmaie 
that  these  can  only  be  realized  at  the  expense 
of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  tf 
Israel. 

The  pro-Arab  apologists  usually  Implv  or 
assert  that  the  Palestinian  problem  can  be 
solved  without  the  dismantling  of  Israel. 
Thus,  whenever  Arab  spokesmen  speak  about 
the  Palestinians,  they  should  be  pressed  to 
state  publicly  whether  by  the  "legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinians"  they  mean  the  dis- 
mantling or  alteration  of  Israel  as  a  Jewisii 
state. 

3.  The  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation 
(PLOi 

A,  PLO  as  Sole  Spokesman  of  the  Pa'ei- 

tinians: 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  is 
not  a  democratically  elected  body  represent- 
atlve  of  the  Palestinians.  It  was  founded  In 
1964  by  the  League  of  Arab  States.  In  a  sum- 
mit meeting  in  Algiers  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States  in  1973.  the  League  recognized  the 
PLO  as  the  sole  spokesman  of  the  Pales- 
tinians. They  alone  recognized  the  PLO  as 
the  sole  spokesman  without  ever  having  con- 
sulted the  Palestinians  living  either  In  Jor- 
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dan,  or  on  the  West  Bank,  or  outside  of  that 
area. 

The  goals  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization as  enunciated  in  the  Palestinian 
Cover  ant  of  1968  and  reafBrmed  in  the  Ten 
Points  adopted  by  the  PLO  In  Cairo  (June 
1974)  are  twofold:  the  elimination  of  Israel 
and  the  elimination  of  Jordan. 

The  primary  activities  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  its  meml)€r 
groups  are  terrorist  actions  directed  against 
Israel.  Equally  to  blame  for  these  activities 
are  Arab  states  which  continue  to  aid,  abet, 
and  give  sanctuary  to  the  PLO  and  other 
terrorist  bands. 

B.  The  PLO  Solution  to  the  Palestine 
problem  is  the  Creation  of  a  Single  Secular 
Democratic  State: 

In  truth,  the  slogan  "secular  democratic 
state"  Is  a  catchword  by  which  the  PLO 
means  an  end  to  Israel,  because  secular  dem- 
ocratic state,  ipso  facto,  requhes  that  the 
Palestinians  are  actually  seeking  a  secular 
state.  The  Lahore  Conference,  which  recog- 
nized the  PLO.  was  a  conference  of  Moslem 
states.  The  Arab  states  which  support  the 
PLO  aie  all  Moelem  states.  No  religious  Mos- 
lem can  advocate  a  secular  state.  Obviously, 
in  their  propaganda  campaign  the  Arabs 
understand  that  "secular  democratic  state " 
has  an  appeal  to  the  Western  world. 

C.  Palestinian  State  on  West  Bank: 
The  establishment  by  PLO  of  a  Palestinian 

state  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  will 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  state  deter- 
mined to  fight  against  the  right  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  sovereignty  of  both 
Israel  and  Jordan.  Another  result  will  be  the 
likely  Introductloa  of  Soviet  missiles  15  miles 
from  Tel  Aviv. 

Finally,  most  of  the  Palestinians  on  the 
West  Bank  and  In  Jordan  are  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a  state  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

n.    THE    ISRAEI.I    POSITION 

1.  The  Jordanian  component 
Israel  has  determined  its  policy  regarding 
the  Palestinians  with  the  following  factors 
In  mind: 

(a)  The  majority  of  the  Palestinians  are 
Jordanian  citizens. 

(b)  The  majority  of  Jordanian  citizens  are 
Palestinians. 

(c)  Jordan,  therefore,  is  the  state  with  the 
largest  Palestinian  identity.  The  problem  of 
Palestinian  identity  and  Jordanian  Identity 
are  therefore  bound  one  with  aitother  and 
cannot  be  separated.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  his- 
torical basis  for  this : 

The  British  mandate  consisted  of  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  River,  and  only  impe- 
rialist considerations  were  Involved  in  the 
British  decision  Iri  1922  to  partition  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  River  into  two  separate 
entities.  This  separation  lasted  only  from 
1922  until  1948,  and  then  the  West  Bank  was 
combined  with  the  territory  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. In  fact,  representatives  of  the  people 
living  on  the  West  Bank  met  In  Jericho  In 
1948  and  requested  union  with  King  Abdul- 
lah of  Transjordan.  In  short,  they  demanded 
annexation  of  the  West  Bank  with  Trans- 
Jordan  and  the  reunification  was  accom- 
plished by  the  military  seizure  of  the  West 
Bank  by  Abdullah. 

(d)  "There  are  social,  family,  cultural  and 
economic  ties  between  the  Arabs  living  west 
of  the  Jordan  River  and  those  living  east  of 
the  Jordan  River.  Witness  the  success  of  the 
"open  bridges "  policy  of  Israel  during  the 
last  five  years. 

Israel  accepts  the  fact  that  Arabs — both 
Palestinians  and  Jordanians — would  like 
self-Identity  and  self-expression.  But  It  sup- 
ports the  concept  only  In  the  context  of 
peace  and  good  neighborly  relations.  This 
identity  might  be  expressed  in  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  state  which  would  be  a  neighbor 
of  Israel.  However,  Israel  does  not  believe  it 
is  her  obligation  to  determine  how  this  iden- 
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tlty  should  be  expres.Ted  or  whether  this  state 
Is  to  be  called  Jordan.  Palestine  or  Jordan- 
Palestine.  But  Israel  opposes  the  creation  of 
another  Arab  state  in  addition  to  Jordan  in 
the  area. 

Israel  sees  no  valid  reason  for  their  being 
two  Arab  states  in  the  area  both  of  which 
have  a  strong  Palestinian  identity.  Most 
Palestinians  also  prefer  one  state  of  their  own 
rather  than  two  separate  states,  neither  of 
which  can  be  viable  without  the  other.  (Even 
if  a  few  of  the  Palestinians  continue  to  pro- 
claim separation,  this  should  be  viewed  only 
as  a  tactical  step  on  their  part.) 

2.  With  whom  will  Israel  negotiate? 
Israel  faces  a  question  with  whom  to  nego- 
tiate regarding  her  relations  with  a  Pales- 
tinian-Jordanian state.  Israel  has  said  she  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Jordan.  The  rea- 
son is  clear.  The  Jordanian  government  is  the 
government  of  most  of  the  Palestinians,  ard 
only  a  minority  of  the  Palestinians  are  not 
Jordanian.  Another  Important  point  is  made 
by  Israel.  The  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cU  Resolution  242  specifically  states  that  all 
negotiations  shall  be  conducted  among 
states.  Resolution  338,  adopted  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  following  the  Yom  Kippvtr  War, 
derives  directly  from  Resolution  242  and  is 
the  basis  for  the  consensus  agreement  for  the 
Geneva  negotiations.  Therefore,  Israel  in 
complying  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  win  only  negotiate  with  Jor- 
dan— an  existing  state — and  not  with  outside 
parties. 

3.  The  Israeli  position  regarding  outside 

parties  negotiating  in  Geneva 
The  Geneva  conference  was  established  to 
enhance  negotiations  between  states  of  the 
Middle  East  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  durable  peace. 
These  states  include  Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan, 
Lebanon  and  Israel.  Israel  opposes  Inviting 
representatives  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  whose  avowed  goal  is  Israel's 
destruction,  to  attend  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence either  as  delegates  or  as  observers.  The 
motives  of  the  various  terrorist  organiza- 
tions are  In  direct  contradiction  to  Resolu- 
tion 242  of  the  Security  Council,  which  calls 
no  all  states  to  recognize  one  another  In 
the  region. 

Israel  has  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  it  does  not  object  to  having  Palestini- 
ans, within  the  framework  of  the  Jordanian 
delegation,  at  the  Geneva  conference  and 
in  any  futtn-e  negotiations.  Israel  did  not 
oppose  the  presence  of  seven  Palestinians  In 
the  Jordanian  delegation  In  Geneva,  and  will 
certainly  agree  to  this  fonnvila  in  the  future. 
This  then  Is  the  present  position  of  the 
Israeli  government.  The  Israelis  correctly 
point  out  that  the  "Palestinian  problem" 
is  not  an  Israeli- Palestinian  Issue.  It  Is 
rather  one  which  most  deeply  Involves  Jor- 
dan— the  country  of  the  Palestinians — and 
the  burden  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
must  be  Jordan's. 


DECIDING  THE  WORLD'S  FATE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NtW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  de- 
cisionmakers In  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  persist  In  risking  un- 
imaginable dangers  through  continuing 
the  arms  race?  Dr.  John  Gofman,  pro- 
fessor of  medical  pliysics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  presents  some  interest- 
ing theories  in  an  article  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  In  the  Record. 
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Perhaps,  he  suggests,  the  decisionmak- 
ers— and  he  defines  them— have  not 
really  grasped  the  possibility  of  a  50-50 
prospect  of  losing  everything,  including 
their  own  lives.  They  are  not  conditioned 
to  think  in  such  terms.  Fortunately,  Dr. 
Gofman  also  has  some  thoughts  on  rais- 
ing their  consciousness: 

IFrom  the  Science  Poram  magazine] 

NccLTTAR    Armaments    and    the    Financial 

liiriE:   Do  They  Know  the  Risks? 

I  By  John  W.  Gofman) 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  about  the 
probability  of  a  major  nuclear  war  in  the 
er.rly.  intermediate,  or  distant  future.  This 
article  Is  concerned  with  one  set  of  variables 
that  may  operate  siguilicantly  to  affect  this 
probability:  namely,  who  makes  the  decisions 
to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles,  the 
relationship  of  such  individuals  (or  institu- 
tions) to  the  real  societal  decisionmakers, 
and  the  information  base  upon  which  both 
groups  are  operating.  It  Is  self-evident  that 
governments  are  the  institutions  directly 
Involved  In  deploying  nuclear  arms.  But  It  is 
not  at  aU  evident  that  the  significant  de- 
cisionmakers In  the  free  world — who  »re  fani- 
llles  with  wealth  on  a  level  with  the  DuPonis, 
MeUons,  Pews,  or  Whitneys — know  all  the 
premises  upon  which  such  deployment  is 
based,  nor  whether  they  would  approve  con- 
tinued nuclear-arms  deployment  if  their  In- 
formation base  were  broadened. 

Recently  the  president  of  the  United  States 
reached  some  agreements  with  the  apparent 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning 
limitations  of  both  defensive  and  offeiisi\e 
strategic  nuclear  arms.  Yet  less  than  two 
weeks  Uter  the  US.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Laird,  was  requesting  funds  for  advanced 
development  of  missile -carry  Ing  submarines 
and  bombers.  Mr.  Laird  argued  before  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  must  proceed 
with  modernization  of  its  offensive  strategic- 
forces  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  in  the  next  phase  of  arms 
negotiation. 

The  only  Uiterpretation  possible  at  this 
time  Is  that  the  agreements  concluded  in 
Moscow  do  not  In  any  way  alter  the  super- 
powers" technological  efforts  to  get  ahead  of 
each  other  In  the  strategic-arms  area.  No 
bar  has  been  placed  upon  •modernization'  of 
strategic  forces,  even  though  some  quantita- 
tive limits  have  been  placed  upon  certain 
categories  of  offensive  and  defensive  mls,siles 
or  their  launchers.  So  long  as  technological 
development  proceeds,  the  real  concern  of 
each  adversary  must  be  the  development  of 
a  first-strike  capability  by  its  opponent.  This 
goal,  ominously  different  from  the  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  war.  Is  not  materially  al- 
tered by  the  recent  strategic-arms  llmitn- 
tions. 

There  are  those  who  hold  the  hopefrl 
view  that  sticcess  In  new  technological  devel- 
opments Is  unlikely,  hence  technologies  wiil 
probably  always  balance  each  other  and 
the  deterrence  will  remain  mutual  and  sta- 
ble. It  Is  ver>'  difficult  to  assess  the  precise 
likelihood  that  one  stiperpower  will  develop  a 
flxst-strlke  capability,  with  Its  attendant 
prospect  of  nuclear  blackmail  of  Its  adver- 
sary or  use  against  its  adversary.  No  credi- 
ble evidence  or  theory  argues  against  the 
possible  development  of  a  first-strike  ccpa- 
bUity  by  one  or  both  superpowers — and  sucii 
a  development  either  by  one  or  both  super- 
powers undoubtedly  Increases  the  probabil- 
ity of  nuclear  war.  In  this  Instance  the  tecb- 
nlcal-mUltary  groups,  both  In  the  USA  and 
the  USSR,  are  the  realists,  for  they  refuse. 
properly,  to  downgrade  the  prospects  for 
new  technological  developments. 

The  recent  afereementa  on  strateglc-arins 
limitation  thus  do  not  prevent  the  techno- 
logical quest  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
And  if  we  presume   that  de-.elopment  o;   .i 
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first-strike  capability  Is  possible  In  some 
time  period,  that  whoever  develops  such  a 
capability  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  um  It, 
and  that  the  USA  and  USSR  are  of  approxi- 
mately equal  technological  skill,  then  we 
must  conclude,  for  such  a  time  period,  that 
the  USA  and  USSR  must  both  consider  that 
there  Is  a  50-50  prospect  of  losing  everything 
In  a  nuclear  war.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
only  reality  of  the  continued  existence  of 
a  technological  quest  for  national  security: 
a  50  percent  chance  of  losing  everything 
may  be  the  price  of  engnging  in  such  a  tech- 
nological quest. 

ABE    THE     REAL     DECISIONMAKERS     INFORMED? 

Are  the  real  decision-makers  in  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  Informed  about  the  50  per 
cent  chance  of  losing  everything  in  the  con- 
tinued nuclear-technological  arms  race? 
The  first,  all-too-ready  answer  Is,  "Of 
course  they  are  Informed,  but  'reality'  pre- 
vents either  side  from  doing  other  than 
what  It  is  doing."  A  follow-on  to  this  sim- 
plistic reply  Is,  "Diplomatic  efforts  are  go- 
ing on  right  now  by  the  super-power  de- 
cision-makers to  alter  the  situation." 

Both  of  these  answers  deserve  serious  open 
challenge.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  any 
relationship  between  governmental  diplo- 
matic activities  and  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  desires  of  the  real  decision-makers? 

It  is  difficult  to  come  by  information  con- 
cerning who  are  the  true  wieldera  of  power 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  no  financial  or 
capitalist  group  exists  there,  one  might  pre- 
sume that  the  true  decision-makers  may  be 
in  the  Communist  Party  within  or  outside 
the  Soviet  government,  or  in  the  Red  Army. 
We  can  be  very  sure  that  the  Soviet  people 
are  not  of  consequence  In  real  decision- 
making. The  USSR,  like  the  USA,  has  a 
technical-military  establishment  of  demon- 
strated skills  and  capabilities.  But  we  do 
not  know  the  relationshlo  of  the  real  power- 
wielders  In  the  USSR  to  their  own  technical- 
military  establishment;  hence  we  do  no  know 
whether  the  power-wlelders  of  the  USSR 
have  really  been  Informed  about  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  the  continued  tech- 
nological arms  race. 

We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
real  decision-makers  in  the  USA,  although 
it  may  be  difficult  to  rank  the  most  impor- 
tant by  name.  Let  us  first  dispense  with 
some  Interesting  but  inconsequential  my- 
thology. As  myth  would  have  It,  the  USA  be- 
ing a  constitutional  democracy,  the  real 
power  rests  In  the  hands  of  the  common 
man  through  the  ballot.  Such  a  myth,  while 
having  utility  for  certain  purposes,  has  little 
to  do  with  the  reality  of  the  power  to  make 
decisions  In  the  USA.  A  second  myth  is  that 
the  president  and  the  Congress  Jointly  rep- 
resent the  seat  of  decision-making  power. 
Is  this  to  be  taken  seriously  where  real 
power  is  the  issue?  While  formally  the  com- 
mon man  votes  to  elect  the  president  and 
the  Congress,  he  does  not  select  either  the 
president  or  the  members  of  Congress.  These 
elected  officials  cannot,  with  rare  exceptions, 
even  consider  a.spirlng  to  public  office  with- 
out funds  in  great  quantity.  And  such  funds 
do  not  come  from  the  common  man. 

It  Is,  therefore,  broadly  Inevitable  that  na- 
tional political  office-holders  are  in  office 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  sources  of  the 
prime  funds  required  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain public  office.  The  real  seat  of  power,  and 
the  rfal  source  of  major  decision-making  m 
the  USA,  must  reside  In  those  sources.  It  is 
no  ■secret  that  most  of  the  material  wealth, 
and  hence  the  true  decision-making  power, 
resides  In  the  hands  of  fewer  than  10,000 
individuals  out  of  a  population  of  200  mil- 
lion people.  Such  power  Is,  In  general,  ex- 
ercised through  the  Intermediacy  of  cor- 
porations, IncUidlng  the  corporations  that 
own  the  electronic  and  press  media  of  dis- 
pensing information 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  the  word 
l.'itermediacy,  for  the  officials  of  tlie  corpor- 
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ate  enterprise  are  hardly  the  seat  of  power. 
Rather,  such  officials  are  wage-  and  salary- 
earners  totally  dependent  upon  continually 
pleasing  the  real  owners  of  the  entire  cor- 
porate system,  and  these  controlling  Inter- 
ests are  few  In  number. 

There  is  no  merit  In  a  debate  over  whether 
the  financial  elite,  who  own  and  manipulate 
the  corporate  structures,  operate  together  or 
Independently.  No  matter  what  degree  of 
pluralism  exists  amoug  the  financial  elite, 
it  remains  true  that  the  real  seat  of  decision- 
making power  is  at  this  level.  What  these 
men  consider  to  be  in  their  interest  will  be- 
come policy  actions  at  the  corporate  level. 
Corporate  officials  are  Indeed  executives,  ex- 
ecuting the  policy  decisions  of  the  financial 
elite  in  biusiness,  politics,  advertising,  fcnd 
other  avenues  of  public  education. 

Through  a  variety  of  corporate  dispensing 
mechanisms,  funds  are  made  available  to 
elected  or  election-bound  Individuals  in  the 
highest  governmental  offices.  It  Is  simply  not 
likely  that  elected  governmental  officials,  in- 
cluding presidents,  senators,  and  representa- 
tives, win  easily  forget  the  largesse  that 
makes  their  political  existence  possible. 

What  does  this  financial  communltv,  the 
real  seat  of  policy  and  decision-making 
power,  know  about  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
the  technological  quest  for  security?  "Na- 
tional security"  and  "vital  Interests"  have  a 
very  specific  meaning  for  the  financial  elite, 
namely  preservation  and  extension  of  mate- 
rial wealth.  We  can  therefor©  expect  that 
there  wUl  be  no  fuzzy  thinking  by  this  group. 
Either  the  technological  arms  race  adds  to 
tlie  prospect  of  preservation  and  extension 
of  wealth,  or  It  subtracts  from  it. 

Do  tlie  members  of  the  financial  elite  of 
the  USA  realize  the  possibility  that  our  side 
has  a  50  per  cent  chance  of  losing  the  tech- 
nological race  for  a  first  strike,  and  that  wltli 
such  loss  goes  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
obliteration  and  loss  ot  all  their  assets?  The 
members  of  the  financial  elite  are  not  par- 
ticularly noted  for  being  newsmakers.  A  few 
of  them  do  hold  electoral  office,  but  In  gen- 
eral they  seem  to  prefer  relative  anonvmltv. 
As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain"  what 
they  really  know  about  the  technological 
arms  race. 

There  is  good  reason  to  wonder  whether 
the  financial  61lte  decision-makers  have  even 
had  the  right  questions  posed  for  them  In 
technological  arms  race  matters.  First  of  all. 
this  group  has  t>een  enormously  successful 
In  the  accumulation  of  material  a,<;sets  and 
wealth.  They  are  therefore  likely  to  feel  that 
the  governmental -military  structure  that 
has  served  their  Interpsts  so  well  In  the  past 
can  be  counted  upon  to  do  as  well  In  the 
future.  This  would  mean  that  such  an  61ite 
may  not  recognize  the  'win  all-lose  all'  fea- 
tures as  a  truly  new  prospect,  a  special  prod- 
uct of  the  technological-nuclear  arms  race. 
Second,  the  financial  ^Ute,  so  busy  with  the 
task  of  maintaining  and  expanding  material 
assets,  may  have  given  little  or  no  serious 
thought  to  the  arms  race,  feeling  that  in 
such  matters  It  is  best  to  rely  upon  technical 
and  military  expertise.  Can  they  rely  upon 
the  technical-military  experts  to  provide 
them  with  reliable  advice? 

Two  powerful  dynamics  mav  operate  to 
lead  the  technical-military  establishment  ex- 
perts to  provide  poor  or  misleading  informa- 
tion to  the  financial  6Hte.  First,  it  is  an  im- 
portant characteristic  of  such  experts  to  feel 
superior.  This  leads  to  the  view  that  'we 
experts'  can  achieve  any  desired  goal  pro- 
vided sufficient  funds  and  hardware  are 
placed  at  'our'  disposal,  Besides,  'our'  tech- 
nology is  necessarily  superior  to  'their'  tech- 
nology. There  is  also  the  self-preservation 
aspect  of  the  whole  concept  of  technical- 
military  expertise.  It  would  represent  a  career 
disaster  for  the  technical-military  experts  If 
the  financial  ^Ute  were  ever  to  recognize  that 
the  solution  to  its  securtty  problem  must  be 
sought  outside  technology  and  military  hard- 
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ware.  Career  experts  always  place  their  own 
career  preservation  ahead  of  all  else. 

Thus  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  tech- 
nical-military experts,  if  consulted  by  the 
financial  61lte,  will  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide abundant  reassurance  that  they  (the 
experts)  will  be  able  to  manage  the  situation, 
whatever  develops.  It  Is  probably  unlikely 
that  the  experts  will  have  suggested  to  the 
financial  61ite  a  50  per  cent  probability  of 
losing  everything. 

DO  WE  KNOW  WHAT  THE  FINANCIAL  SLITE  THINK 
ABOUT    NUCLEAR    ARMS? 

As  mentioned  above,  the  financial  «lte 
seem  to  prefer  to  operate  anonymously.  A 
valid  poll  concerning  their  level  of  awareness 
and  their  opinions  about  nuclear  arms  race 
questions  would  be  of  very  great  interest  and 
Importance.  Thus  far,  no  such  direct  evidence 
Is  anywhere  available.  A  number  of  Indirect 
indicators  would  suggest  that  either  the  fi- 
nancial ^llte  have  given  scant  heed  to  the 
nuclear  arms  problem  or  they  are  sectire  In 
the  belief  that  technological  approaches  to 
security  will  operate  successfully  to  protect 
their  Interests. 

What  are  such  indirect  indicators?  First, 
we  have  the  evidence  from  recent  public 
polls,  which  indicates  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  believe  that  national 
security  Is  achievable  through  technological 
superiority  In  nuclear-missile  arms,  and  that 
other  approaches  to  co-existence  with  the 
USSR  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  What  the 
public  thinks  on  such  matters  Is  generally  a 
reflection  of  the  prevalent  theme  being  pre- 
sented by  the  electronic  media  and  the  press. 
Since  media  and  the  press  operate  (broadly 
speaking)  to  beam  the  message  permitted  or 
desired  by  the  financial  elite.  It  can  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  611te  either  have  not  ex- 
pressed their  desires  at  all,  or  have  expressed 
confidence  In  the  technological  approach  to 
security.  The  public  can  usually  be  taught  to 
believe  any  message  that  bears  the  seal  of 
approval  of  the  elite,  no  matter  how  distaste- 
ful  the  hopeful  democratic  Idealist  may  find 
this  axiom  to  be. 

Second,  the  political  establishment  shows 
no  significant  signs  of  deviation  from  abso- 
lute support  of  the  technological-military  ap- 
proach to  national  security.  Ever-increasing 
funds  for  the  technological-military  develop- 
ment effort  are  regularly  voted,  flavoured  only 
with  a  modicum  of  window-dressing  In  the 
form  of  concern  over  waste  In  the  military 
expenditure.  The  most  dovish  of  the  politi- 
cians do  not  effectively  challenge  the  se- 
curity-through-terror concept.  Tlie  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agencv  remains  as 
it  always  has  been,  thoroughly  Impotent. 

Again,  one  must  conclude  from  all  this 
either  that  the  financial  ^llte.  as  yet  un- 
concerned about  the  nuclear  arms  problem, 
have  passed  no  message  to  the  political  es- 
tablishment, or  that  they  have  considered 
the  problem  (possibly  with  poor  Information 
or  advice)  and  have  passed  to  the  politicians 
the  message  of  continued  reliance  upon  tech- 
nological solutions  to  the  national  security 
problem. 

There  are  no  obvious  signs  that  the  finan- 
cial ^lite  are  worried  about  the  50  50  chance 
that  everything  may  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
the  arms  race,  even  Including  their  own  lives. 
For  some  of  the  reasons  cited  above  this  may 
only  mean  that  they  are  uninformed  or  mis- 
informed. This  group  rarely  has  operated,  in 
their  economic  ventures,  with  a  50-50  chance 
of  losing  everything.  Indeed,  they  have  oper- 
ated almost  with  certainty  that  they  will  re- 
main wealthy. 

It  is  likely  that  the  financial  dllte  have 
not  seriously  considered  the  risks  of  the  tech- 
nological arms  gamble.  For  this  reason,  it 
would  appear  that  alerting  them  regarding 
the  real  risk  of  the  nuclear-technological 
arms  race  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for 
survival.  This  group  must  come  to  know  the 
nature  of   tl.e   gamble   upon  which  loss  of 
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everything   is   being   risked,   and   that   the 
odds  are  about  even  of  such  loss. 

WHAT    MAT     BE    BtPBCTBD     OT    THB     FINANCIAL 
iLITE  DECISIONMAKERS? 

Let  US  suppose  that  the  financial  ^lif  e  have 
been  too  busy  with  wealth-  and  asset-accu- 
mulation to  give  more  than  perfunctory  at- 
tention to  the  technological  arms  race,  or 
mat  they  have  been  misinformed  by  their 
technical  and  military  experts.  In  either  case 
tt  is  vital  that  the  group  become  fully  In- 
formed concerning  the  risks. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  act 
constructively  even  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  real  odds.  But  with  a  penchant  (and 
a  demonstrated  skill)  for  engaging  In  ven- 
tures with  far  better  odds  than  are  offered 
in  the  arms  race,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  galvanized  Into  a  set  of 
actions  that  may  change  the  present  course 
of  the  technological  arms  race. 

The  financial  6lite  have  already  demon- 
strated that  national  borders  are  no  real 
barrier  to  progress  with  fintinclal-economlc 
interests.  The  success  of  multinational  op- 
erations throughout  the  free  world  demon- 
strates this  beyond  question.  Siirely  this 
group  knows,  or  can  readily  find  out.  how 
to  establish  effective  communication  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  U  doubtful  that  the  Issue  of  so-called 
"communism  versus  capitalism"  would 
deter  the  mte  in  this  effort.  Power-wlelders 
are  adept  at  selection  of  useful  features  out 
of  any  Ideology.  There  are  far  more  factors 
of  community  between  the  power  elite  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  U.S.  financial  elite  than 
there  are  factors  of  dUlerence,  especlaUy 
where  tiuly  vital  Uiterests  of  both  groups  aie 
involved. 

As  a  restilt,  the  two  power  dUtea  may  very 
well  be  able  to  work  out  a  modus  Vivendi 
providing  each  group  with  a  better  prospect 
than  a  50-50  chance  of  losing  everything.  No 
suggestion  is  made  here  that  the  two  groups 
need  necessarily  trust  each  other.  Both  un- 
doubtedly ah-eady  have  a  very  good  appre- 
ciation of  the  trust  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  other,  and  are  in  no  need  of  advice  on 
that  score. 

If  these  Elites  look  at  the  odds  seriously 
and  conclude  they  don't  like  what  they  see, 
real  steps  might  then  be  initiated  to  reduce 
their  mutual  risks.  For  example,  in  the  USA, 
instead  of  forbidding  the  Anns  Control 
Agency  even  to  carry  on  public  information 
programs  like  those  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, we  might  recrxtlt  the  finest  talent 
available  to  develop  vigorously  some  real 
alternatives  to  the  nuclear-technological 
arms  racei  The  level  of  funding  of  such  an 
effort  deserves  to  be  at  least  several  per  cent 
of  the  mUltary  budget,  or  even  much  more. 
And  this  might  all  be  done  In  the  open, 
with  no  secrecy  whatever.  In  close  collabora- 
tion with  similar  effort  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

If  the  American  and  Soviet  Elites  become 
motivated  to  seek  viable  solutions,  there  Is 
good  reason  to  beUeve  that  such  multilateral 
solutions,  not  dependent  on  trust  alone,  will 
be  developed  and  developed  rapidly.  Up  to 
now,  with  no  definitive  evidence  that  the 
elites  are  really  concerned,  it  U;  true  that  no 
solutions  have  been  seriously  proposed,  but  it 
Is  also  true  that  no  serious  efforts  have  been 
made.  If  anything,  the  activities  of  the  tech- 
nical-military experts  have  been  calculated 
to  thwart  any  such  serious  efforts. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  elites,  even  fully 
Informed,  wUl  elect  to  play  the  50-50  gamble 
to  "win  all  or  lose  all."  They  may.  In  this 
event,  the  ride  to  nuclear-tcchnologlcal  ob- 
livion for  both  the  fUte  and  the  populace  of 
either  the  USA  or  the  USSR,  or  both.  Is  most 
likely  to  be  measured  In  years  or  decades  at 
most — certainly  not  in  centuries. 

WHAT   ABOT7T  THE  PTTBLIC   AND   THE  POLITICIAN? 

It  would  be  easy  to  misconstrue  the  re- 
marks of  the  foregoing  discussion  as  anti- 
democratic in  tone.  This  would  be  fal."^   The 
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common  man  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  noth- 
ing to  gam  from  a  technological  arms  race. 
Nor  does  the  common  man  of  the  USA.  Fur- 
thermore, nuclear  obliteration  of  Russians 
will  do  nothing  for  Americans,  and  vice  versa. 
Both  Russian  and  American  citizens  are  hos- 
tages to  the  arms  race,  with  an  appreciable 
part  of  theU-  meagre  earnings  being  diverted 
to  the  arms  racs  instead  of  goUig  into  the 
improvement  of  quality  of  life.  But  the  tech- 
nological arms  race  goes  on  simply  because 
the  power  eUtes  have  not  elected  to  stop  it. 
There  is  an  enormous  reserve  of  great 
thmkers  in  the  public  of  the  USSR  and  the 
USA.  One  senses  that  in  the  USSR  there  Is 
little  the  pubUc  can  do  to  educate  the  power 
elite  without  severe  reprisals.  However,  in  the 
USA  the  public  can  make  its  influence  felt 
through  establishment  of  a  clearly  audible, 
sustained  dialogue  on  ttoe  technological  se- 
curity Issues.  The  public  can,  for  instance, 
apply  steady  pressure  upon  the  national 
poUtlcians,  with  the  goal  of  having  those 
politicians  learn  and  pass  upward  something 
more  than  Cold  War  cliches  about  the  tech- 
nological arms  race.  An  acUve  pubUc  forum 
on  these  issues  wiU  certainly  attract  noUce, 
and  such  notice  wUl  certainly  drUt  upward 
to  the  attention  of  the  61ite. 

At  best,  it  wUl  be  difficult  to  gel  the  finan- 
cial 61ite  to  consider  the  technological  arms 
race  sericjusly,  since  this  group  is  so  thor- 
oughly insuJiited.  However,  since  they  also 
have  the  power  others  lack  to  turn  policies 
around,  reappraisal  of  the  arms  race  by  them 
might  result  In  major  progress  toward  real 
security  Instead  of  a  50-50  chance  of  ob- 
literation.     . 


LET  US  OFFER  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
DIGNITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 
AND  FORGET  THE  PITY 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1S74 
Ml-.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years   this   country,   and   consequently 
Congress,  has  moved  to  "help"  the  senior 
citizens  with  various  programs  of  mone- 
tary aid  accompanied  with  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  value  of  these  older  Americans. 
However,  according  to  a  poll  conducted 
by  Louis  Harris  this  talk  apparently  has 
not  done  much  to  improve  tlie  imderlj-- 
ing  attitude  and  stereotype  Americans 
have  of  the  elderly.  Before  any  real  gain 
can  be  made  in  correcting  these  miscon- 
ceptions,  we   have   to   enact  programs 
which  will  give  the  elderly  a  chance  to 
regain  their  own  respect  for  themselves 
and  their  peers— such  as  allowing  them 
to  continue   working   and  still  receive 
their  social  security  payments,  as  would 
be  allowed  under  my  proposal  H.R.  905, 
which  removes  the  social  security  limita- 
tions on  outside  earnings.  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons— AARP— 
News  Bulletin  ran  an  opinion  article  on 
the  Harris  poll  in  the  Bulletin's  Novem- 
ber istue.  The  editorial,  entitled  "Less 
Pity,  More  Opportunity"  follows: 
Less  Pity.  More  Opportitnity 
Poil'ter  Louis  Harris  recently  completed 
one  of  the  most  definitive  attitudmal  studies 
on  old  age  ever  conducted  in  America.  He 
probed  the  attitudes  of  the  young  toward  the 
old,  the  old  toward  their  peers  and  the  old 
toward  themselves.  The  results  should  be  re- 
quired    reading     for     the     nations    policy 
maker.?. 
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Most  young  people,  the  study  indicates, 
view  older  persons  as  "unalert,  physically 
inert,  narrow-minded  and  Ineffective."  Most 
older  people  view  their  peers  In  similar  terms. 
But  they  view  themselves  quite  differently. 
In  viewing  ttielr  own  needs  and  potentials, 
older  citizens  expose  as  "a  downright  lie" — 
to  use  Harris'  words — the  negative  stereotype 
with  which  they  have  been  branded. 

"We  are  alive  and  well."  Harris  sees  them 
saying  to  socievy.  "And  while  it  is  true  that 
many  of  us  suffer  from  poor  housing.  Inade- 
quate income,  lack  of  proper  medical  care 
and  other  serloiT*  problems,  It  Is  also  true 
that  these  are  society's  problems,  not  just 
our  own. 

"You  are  drowning  us  with  pliy.  and  your 
bad  conscience  has  convinced  us  as  well  that 
the  plight  and  lot  of  older  people  is  well 
nigh  hopeless.  Well,  we  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  are  in  much  better  command  of  our 
competence  and  capabilities  and  much  more 
willing  to  bear  our  share  of  societal  responsi- 
bilities than  you  ever  Imagined. 

"So  give  us  leas  pity  and  more  opportunity: 
give  us  respect  not  simply  for  having  lived 
so  long,  but  respect  born  of  what  we  are 
and  still  can  be.  Do  not  covmt  us  out." 

What  practices  and  policies  within  our  so- 
ciety breed  such  a  negative  attitude  toward 
older  people?  Surely  the  "youth  ciUt"  pro- 
jected through  mass  media  programs  and  ad- 
vertising is  a  major  factor.  But  our  Associa- 
tion has  long  felt  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  is  mandatory  retirement  provisions 
of  union  and  employment  contracts.  The 
work  ethic  Is  so  deeply  Ingrained  in  our  so- 
ciety that  all  too  often  what  gives  one  iden- 
tity is  not  personhood,  but  profession.  To  be 
robbed  of  profession  at  an  arbitrary  age 
communicates  to  the  Individual,  his  peei.s 
and  his  more  youthful  associates  a  mefcsage 
of  uselessness,  worthlessness. 

Respondents  to  the  Harris  study  seem  to 
agree.  Of  all  retirees  Intervievred.  37  percent 
said  they  were  forced  to  retire.  For  those  In 
The  under-S.'i.OOO  a  year  income  group,  the 
figure  was  43  percent.  Among  blacIiB  65  and 
older,  the  figure  was  60  percent.  Harris  esti- 
mates that  those  persons  age  65  and  old*r 
who  did  not  want  to  retire — who  want,  and 
need,  to  be  gainfully  employed— total  4.4 
million.  If  they  were  counted  in  the  unem- 
ployment statistics,  the  nation  would  have 
.in  "unemplovment  rate  of  close  to  10  per- 
cent, rather  than  the  currently  used  figure 
of  5.8  percent. 

The  survey  shows  that  most  persons  In 
the  18-64  age  group  believe  that  an  even 
lower  fixed  retirement  age  would  be  "a  good 
and  desirable  thing."  Seventj-nlne  percent 
of  the  executives  interviewed  who  have  di- 
rect hiring  and  firing  responsibUitles  ad- 
mitted to  discrimination  In  retli-ement  prac- 
tices. 

But  those  who  have  ijefn  victims  of  s-irli 
discrimination  feel  a  deep  sense  of  outrage 
"Work  In  Itself  makes  a  person  feel  useful 
and  keeps  him  from  becoming  old."  they  told 
Hanis.  'Just  because  a  person  passes  age  66 
does  not  mean  that  he  or  she  is  not  qualifipd 
to  work  hard  and  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  society.  Nobody  should  be  forced 
to  retire  because  of  age  if  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue working  end  U  still  able  to  do  a  good 
Job." 

Had  the  Hanls  study  been  conducted  even 
10  years  ago,  the  negative  attitudes  toward 
older  Americans  would  likely  have  been  even 
more  pronounced.  As  older  citizens  have  in- 
creasingly demonstrated  their  vigor.  Inde- 
pendence and  potential  through  our  Associa- 
tion and  other  groups,  there  has  been  a 
major  Improvement  in  attitudes  in  recent 
years.  But  much  more  progress  is  needed. 

The  Harris  study  was  released  during  the 
same  week  that  a  conference  was  being  held 
in  California  on  "Changing  the  Image  of 
Aging."  Surely  the  negative  image  wUl  not 
be  changed  until  the  reality  of  negation  is 
changed. 
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FRED  M.  LANGE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Frederick  M.  Lange,  president  of 
tlie  Dallas  Community  Chest  Trust 
Fund,  and  internationally  known  expert 
in  fund-raising  and  pliilanthropic  ad- 
ministration, presented  a  lecture,  "Amer- 
ican Philanthropy  and  the  World,"  at 
Oxford  University.  England,  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1974. 

During  the  past  41  years  since  Dr. 
Lange  came  to  Dallas,  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  raising  over  $250  million 
for  civic  agencies,  hospitals,  colleges, 
and  other  community  organizations. 

In  1953,  Dr.  Lange  organized  the 
Dallas  Community  Chest  Trust  Fund, 
which  now  has  assets  of  over  $20  million, 
and  has  served  as  Its  president  since 
1969.  The  trust  fund  serves  as  a  deposi- 
toi-y  for  funds  to  be  used  in  meeting  the 
capital  and  long-range  community 
needs.  Dr.  Lange  has  fui-thered  the  con- 
cept of  private  pliilanthropy  not  only 
in  Dallas,  but  throughout  the  world.  He 
has  lent  his  expertise  to  efforts  which 
established  Community  Chest  organiza- 
tions in  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  Japan, 
and  the  Pliilippines. 

Dr.  Lange  has  been  decorated  for  his 
humanitarian  work  by  the  following 
coimtries:  Dominican  Republic,  Yugo- 
slavia. Liberia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Red 
Cross  of  U.S.S.R.  And  on  November  14, 
Dr.  Lange  was  presented  with  the  Bene- 
merenti  Medal,  awarded  to  lilm  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  his  exceptional  accomplish- 
ment and  service  to  mankind.  TTie  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  key  excerpts  from 
the  speech  by  Dr.  Lange  at  Oxford 
University : 

As  I  stated  before  this  distinguished  au- 
dience here  today  I  am  filled  with  mixed 
emotions — pride  and  honor  for  the  invita- 
tion which  you  have  extended  to  me  and 
considerable  humility  as  I  try  to  offer  you 
some  observations  on  activities  which  In 
a  real  sense  might  be  called  "caring  for 
mankind". 

Philanthropic  activities  have  progressed 
far  beyond  our  early  concepts  of  charity.  In 
the  United  States,  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  they  cover  a  vast  area — In  money, 
effort,  goals  and  achievement.  In  my  coun- 
try, volunteerlsm  and  philanthropic  giving 
now  is  a  $25  billion  business,  with  employ- 
ment by  organizations  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy  representing  approximately  a  third 
of  all  employment  in  the  Nation. 

If  you  consider  this  an  exaggeration,  let 
me  point  out  that  in  many  cities  the  larg- 
est— or  one  of  the  largest — employers  and 
major  contributors  to  the  economy  there 
naay  be  a  hospital  or  group  of  hospitals  or 
it  may  be  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  area. 

Philanthropy  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself 
and  there  are  references  to  it  In  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  To  the  Biblical  question  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  philanthropy  today 
answers  with  a  resounding  "Yes!"  The 
ancient  Hebrew  laws  relative  to  gleaning  in 
the  fields,  to  tithing  and  to  the  forgiving  of 
debts  during  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years 
are  an  indication  of  a  nation's  concern  for 
Its  poor.  But  philanthropy  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 
The  ancient  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  lists  of 
•heir  gifts  in.scrlbed  on  their  tombs.  Even 
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the  Golden  Rule  appears.  In  slightly  differ- 
ent form.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddha 
and  Confucius. 

Philanthropy  helped  to  build  the  United 
States.  Recognizing  this,  Congress  granted 
the  American  people  the  opportunity  of  tax 
deductions  to  encourage  and  supportphilan- 
thropic  Institutions. 

I  believe  strongly  that  every  person  not 
only  has  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  but  that  in  equal 
measure  he  may  regard  this  act  a  privilege. 
Charity  may  be  considered  to  be  giving  with- 
out tlie  anticipation  of  any  return  from  the 
gift.  Philanthropy,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pects a  return — in  the  betterment  of  some 
segment  of  mankind,  in  a  city  or  neighbor- 
hood. In  better  health.  In  religious  work,  in 
culture  or  in  some  other  field. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  any  philan- 
thropic activity,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
money.  Without  funds  it  Is  merely  an  orga- 
nization of  good  wishes.  In  general,  there 
are  four  principal  sources  for  philanthropic 
funds. 

1.  Bequests:  In  America  bequest  giving  Is 
on  the  rise  as  more  and  more  Americans  turn 
to  philanthropy  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
their  worldly  goods.  Last  years  bequests 
amounted  to  S3.06  billion,  an  Increase  of 
8.9  per  cent  over  the  i^revious  year. 

2.  Corporations:  Indications  are  that  cor- 
porate giving  also  Is  increasing  In  America. 
Corporations  in  the  United  States  gave  $950 
million  last  year,  an  increase  of  13.1%. 

3.  Fmtndations:  These  In  the  past  have 
played  an  Important  role  in  American  phi- 
lanthropy. Recently,  however,  with  stocks 
depressed,  foundation  assets  have  decreased. 
Last  years  grants  were  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  year  before — about  $2.36  billion. 

4.  Individuals:  Giving  has  become  a  way 
of  life  for  most  Americans,  from  the  wealtliy 
down  to  the  poor,  who  find  a  way  to  contrib- 
ute something  to  some  cause.  Last  year  Indi- 
viduals Increased  that  giving  to  philan- 
thropy by  9.4';,  for  a  total  of  $18.16  billion. 

Tliese  are  the  sources  of  philanthropic 
funds.  Of  concern  to  us  is  what  becomes  of 
these  funds.  How  are  they  used?  Who  bene- 
fits from  them? 

Religion:  America,  like  Britain,  has  a  deep 
religious  heritage,  and  to  religion  Americans 
have  consistently  turned  with  their  gifts. 
Religious  giving  in  1973  reached  $10.09  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  6.7 "^o  over  the  previous 
j'ear. 

Health  and  Hospitals:  More  and  more 
Americans  have  come  to  realize  that  health 
is  both  a  problem  and  s  goal  for  all  of  us. 
With  health  a  poor  man  is  rich;  without  It, 
a  rich  man  is  poor.  So  it  was  that  health  last 
year  was  the  second  largest  recipient  of 
philanthropic  giving.  An  8.2 ':o  increase 
brought  the  total  to  $3.98  billion. 

Education:  America  long  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  an  enlightened 
people.  Education  in  America  last  year  re- 
ceived $3.92  billion,  with  higher  education 
receiving  well  over  $2  billion  of  this. 

Social  Welfare:  This  Is  a  field  that  covers 
many  different  kinds  of  projects  and  repre- 
sents 7.2'';  of  the  total  phUanthropy,  with 
$1.76  billion  going  to  social  welfare  last  year. 

Arts  and  Humanities:  In  the  not-too- 
distant  past  only  the  very  rich  were  able  to 
be  patrons  of  the  arts.  Today,  however,  any- 
one can  contribute  to  some  cultural  cause. 
There  was  an  expansion  in  demand  for  cul- 
tural activities. 

Civic  and  Public:  Tills  resulted  in  contri- 
butions of  $600  million  last  year. 

Other:  All  this  still  leaves  unaccounted  for 
about  12.2  ^  of  total  philanthropic  funds— 
or  some  $2.98  billion.  Included  are  founda- 
tion endowment,  foreign  aid  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

This  was  the  way  America  .spent  its  philan- 
thropic funds  last  year.  But  this  much  we 
know:  America  is  committed  to  the  Ideal  of 
phil.nnthropy.  It  wUl  continue  to  pl.iy  an 
important  role  in  our  lives. 
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REV.  MELVIN  CHESTER  SWANN 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  21,  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  MaiTland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  9.  1974,  Melvin  Chester 
Swann,  Sr..  D.D.,  L.L.D.  gave  the  morn- 
ing prayer  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. On  Monday,  Novemijer  18, 
1974,  funeral  services  were  conducted  for 
Reverend  Swann  at  Waters  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  was  senselessly  and  savage- 
ly murdered  in  his  home.  Thousands  of 
citizens  came  to  pay  last  tributes  to  a 
clergyman  who  had  given  so  much  to  his 
community. 

OBrriTARY,     1914-1974 

A  man  of  destiny  who  knew  the  need 
to  work  to  bring  success,  tliis  son  of 
Isaiah  and  Grace  Viola  Swann  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  November  1914  on 
West  Preston  Street  on  the  east  e«d 
where  the  Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 
School  now  stands.  In  school,  in  the  com- 
munity, in  the  Army,  and  in  the  church 
he  gave  his  best. 

In  the  ripening  of  God's  plan  the  call 
to  the  Christian  ministry  was  heard  and 
answered.  He  matriculated  as  a  student 
in  Gammon  Theological  Seminary  the 
14th  of  October  1932 — ordained  a  deacon 
by  the  late  Bishop  R.  A.  Grant,  October 
28,  1934,  and  an  elder  on  November  7, 
1936,  by  the  late  Bishop  D.  H.  Sims.  He 
preached  fervently  and  a  host  believed  in 
North  Carolina.  Alabama,  Kansas.  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  and  on  the  foreign  soils 
and  in  between.  Melvin  Chester  Swann's 
strength  was  helping  others  grow  and 

gl'OW. 

From  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
to  the  Chaplain  School  at  Harvard,  excel- 
lence was  his  mastery  and  honor  his  re- 
ward. His  leadership  qualities  won  him 
an  early  commission  rank  in  the 
Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army.  On 
foreign  soil  in  Europe  under  his  leader- 
ship. "As  You  Were"  with  a  35-member 
entertainment  group  was  organized  and 
toured  all  of  Europe  for  6  months  en- 
tertaining many  despondent  and  hos- 
pitalized military  personnel.  Because  of 
his  dedication  and  sacrifice  he  received  a 
promotion  of  captain  in  less  than  the 
usual  time  it  takes  for  promotion.  He 
was  awarded  European  Theater  of 
Operations  Medal  with  three  Bronze 
Service  Stars,  Army  of  Occupation 
Medal,  World  War  II  Victory  Medal- 
American  Campaign  Medal. 

No  doubt  his  greatest  contribution  In 
his  native  Baltimore  where  he  built  in 
Cherry  Hill,  Hemingway  Temple  A.M.E. 
Church  and  led  the  congregation  of 
"Waters"  into  a  mammoth  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  cost  the  congregation 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
establishment  of  a  child  day  care  cen- 
ter, setting  in  motion  a  community  youth 
7-day-week  program,  and  assuming 
leadership  for  the  erection  of  Waters 
Towers  East,  a  housing  for  the  elderly, 
with  a  day  care  for  the  elderly,  at  a  cost 
of  over  $4  million.  He  had  a  special 
knack  for  getting  things  done.  He  was  a 
shining  example  of  a  man  who  loved 
people. 
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A  busy  man  in  a  busy  world,  he  found 
time  for  fun  and  belonging,  for  young 
people,  for  the  aging  and  their  concern. 
He  served  and  was  serving  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Kansas,  California.  North 
Carolina,  and  Maryland:  former  chair- 
man, ministerial  division,  1969  United 
Negro  College  Fund;  director  of  public 
relations.  Kittrell  College,  N.C.:  chair- 
man, membership  committee  NAACP, 
Baltimore  branch;  Co-director,  audio- 
visual and  radio  education  for  the 
A.M.E.  Church;  1964  State  department 
conference  for  non-governmental  agen- 
cies; 1966  White  House  Conference.  'To 
Fulfill  These  Rights";  chairman.  Johns 
Hopkins  Drug  Abuse  Community  Board, 
vice  president,  Baltimore  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Swann  married  Miss  Dorothy 
Elizabeth  Witaker,  a  native  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  while  pastoring  in  Alabama  in  1943. 
Mrs.  Swann  helped  her  husband  in  his 
work  and  shared  his  vision  toward  excel- 
lence and  goodly  fellowship.  To  this  un- 
ion was  born  one  son,  Melvin  Chester 
Swann,  Jr.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Elizabeth  Swann  and  his  son.  Melvin 
Chester  Swann,  Jr..  Dr.  Swann  is  also 
survived  by  a  daughter-in-law.  Glorida 
M.  Swann,  granddaughter,  Phyllis  V. 
Swann,  two  brothers.  Isaiah  'Ike"  and 
Howard  Dixon  and  other  relatives  and 
many  friends. 


THE  GENERAL  SHOULD  GET 
MARCHING  ORDERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novernber  21,  1974 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elsa  Goss 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  devoted  a  column  to  the  much- 
discussed  episode  that  occurred  at  a  Duke 
University  Law  School  forum  last  month. 
After  his  speech,  during  a  question  and 
answer  period.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Georse  S.  Brown 
showed  colors  which  his  defenders  now 
insist  are  not  his  true  colors.  I  find  this 
hard  to  swallow,  as  does  Ms.  Goss. 

The  damage  General  Brown  did  to  his 
reputation  should  not  be  ignored  by  those 
in  the  administration  who  must  judge 
his  ability  to  remain  in  office  and  per- 
form his  duties. 

I  wrote  to  the  Prasident  November  13 
about  this  and  I  havF^ceived  a  reply. 
I  am  not  happy  with  "the  reply.  I  hope 
it  is  not  the  last  word  about  General 
Brown  remaining  in  office.  He  obviously 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  many  in  this 
country,  including  me.  Does  the  Pres- 
ident really  want  a  man  with  a  tarnished 
reputation  for  fairness  to  be  the  leader  of 
this  country's  military  forces? 

The  Goss  essay  and  my  exchange  with 
the  White  House  follow: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 
The  General  Should  Get  Marching  Orders 
(By  Elsa  Goss) 
.Mitl-Semltism  is  probably  the  oldest  and 
most  prevalent  form  of  group  prejudice  in 
the  world,  but  that  doesnt  excuse  Air  Force 
Gen.  George  S.  Brown. 
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At  a  Duke  University  Law  School  forum 
last  month.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  made  the  Incredible  state- 
ment that  Jews  control  the  nation's  banks 
and  newspapers.  He  alluded  to  a  Jewish  lobby 
which  has  an  undue  Infiuence  on  Congress 
to  provide  equipment  and  aid  to  Israel. 

That  comment  contains  several  centuries 
worth  of  propaganda  and  ought  to  cost  Gen. 
Brown  his  job. 

For  in  dredging  up  the  specter  of  a  world- 
wide Jewish  consphacy.  the  general  showed 
an  unfathomable  lack  of  intelligence,  jucig- 
nient   and   sensitivity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  forpinn 
policy,  it  was  ill-timed  and  inappropriate. 
The  Mideast  situation  is  particularly  dell- 
cale;  a  miUtary  omcer  ought  not  to  be 
speculating  on  the  u.se  of  American  lorca 
should  another  oil  embargo  arise. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  ^merican 
armed  force.=;.  it  was  la  unconscionably  bad 
taste.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  military  has 
a  reputation  for  widespread  anti-Semitism, 
thousands  of  Jews  have  served  in  it  and  died 
fighting  for  the  freedoms  soldiers  are  sup- 
posed to  protect. 

In  one  stroke.  Brown  denigrated  the  mem- 
ories of  these  Jewish  war  veterans,  showed 
a  deep  disrespect  for  tlie  Jews  currently  serv- 
ing this  country  and  left  grave  do\iot 
whether  he  understands  what  his  men  are 
.saving  tlie  world  for. 

After  all.  we  once  went  to  war  against  a 
country  which  thottght  the  Jews  had  too 
much  power  for  anyone's  good. 

And  lastlv.  from  the  standpoint  of  Gen. 
Brown's  power,  it  \s.  horrifying  to  think  that 
a  man  in  his  position  could  actually  believe 
the  lies  he  uttered.  His  words  are  disturb- 
ingly reminiscent  of  'the  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zlon,"  a  19th  century  fabrication 
charging  a  Jewish  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  world. 

His  words  are  not  too  far  removed  from 
a  1917  London  newspaper  article  stating  that 
"there  are  no  state  secrets  of  any  nation  but 
are  shared  bv  the  secret  rulers  of  Jewr>' •" 

HU  words  are  no  different,  in  fact,  from 
those  of  anv  bigot  who  thinks  a  nations 
problems  can  be  explained  by  pinning  them 
on  miuoritv  grotip  scapegoats. 

The  general  dl.splays  an  appalling  ignor- 
ance in  stating  that  Jews  control  the  bank- 
ing industrv  or  the  world  of  journalism. 

As  Sen.  William  Proxmire.  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  noted, 
•probably  no  industry  in  this  country  has 
more  consistently  or  cruelly  rejected  Jews 
from  positions  of  power  and  influence  than 
commercial  banking."  ' 

Sen.  Proxmire  also  said.  -WhUe  newspapers 
have  not  practiced  the  same  Jewish-exc'.u- 
sionary  policy,  it  is  a  fa^  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  publisher^  and  editors  of 
American  newspapers  are  non-Jewish." 

And  so.  he  might  have  ad«ed.  are  most 
government  leaders,  business  executives,  so- 
cial arbiters  and  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs' 
of  Staff.  If  there  truly  is  a  power  elite  hi  this 
country,  Jews  are  most  certainly  not  in  tl^e 
midst  of  it. 

Gen.  Brown  savs  now  that  he  deeply  re- 
grets his  remarks."  He  insists  that  they  do  not 
•represent  my  convictions." 

The  apology  is  unsatisfactory  and  bla- 
tantly ii^sincere.  No  one  without  a  trace  of 
anti-Semitism  would  have  thought  to  make 
those  remarks  in  the  first  place. 

Gen.  Brown  ought  to  be  replaced.  His  con- 
tinued presence  would  be  an  embarrassment 
to  the  military— and  the  country.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  disgrace. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  November  13,  1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  view  with  alarm 
and  great  concern  General  George  S.  Brown's 
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remarks    delivered   October    10    in    Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

I  ask  that  vou  seek  and  immediately  ac- 
cept General  Brown's  resignation  from  his 
post  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 
Staff.  In  view  of  his  high  position  In  our 
militarv  establishment.  General  Brown's  re- 
marks will  provide  high-powered  grist  for 
the  anti-Semitic  mills  that  exist  in  the 
United  States  whether  this  was  General 
Browns  intent  or  not. 

I  am  not  coiicerned  with  General  Brown's 
references  to  the  I'^raeli  lobby  in  the  United 
Stales.  I  have  faith  that  the  Congress  ard 
the  Executive  can  jointly  frame  a  Middle 
East  policy  tliai  is  in  the  national  intereit. 
It  is  General  Brov.n's  simplistic,  mis- 
guided and  erroiieous  lelerences  to  bank  and 
newspaper  ownership  thut  lead  to  this  letter. 
Mr.  President. 

One  can't  ignore  what  happened  within 
our  life  times  to  Euro'pean  Jewry.  I  firmly 
believe  it  cant  happen  here.  And  one  rea- 
son It  cant  is  that  we  won  t  countenance 
public  officials  who  express  views  such  b^ 
those  expres.sed  by  General  Brown. 

Some  suggest  we  give  General  Brown  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  the  past.  I  have  given 
other  public  officials  this  benefit.  Without 
exception  I  ve  found  that  my  decision  to  do 
so  was  wrong.  We  are  not  so  bereft  of  talent 
m  this  country  that  we  must  abide  grave 
errors  of  judgment  by  public  officials.  Gen- 
eral Brown  ought  to  be  asked  to  resign  now 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  -^ 

Donald  M.  Fraser. 


The  White  Hot'se. 
Wa.-:liivr;ton.  D.C.  Koveviber  15.  1S74. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 
Houae  of  Rnpresentativcs. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  D^l«k:  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  yow  rbr  your  letter  to  the  President 
regarding  the  remarks  made  by  General 
George  Brpwn  at  Duke  University  Law  School. 

"Tour  message  has  been  pas-sed  along  for 
the  President's  attention.  However,  as  yon 
may  now  know,  the  President  has  publlclv 
disavowed  the  comments  made  by  General 
Brown.  He  met  with  the  General  yesterday 
to  express  his  strojig  feelings  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  sure-you  also  know  that  General 
Brown  has  publicly  apologized  to  those  that 
might  have  been  involved  in  the  comments 
he  made.  The  President  has  also  stated  that 
General  Brown  has  been  an  excellent  Air 
Force  officer  and  ChahTnan  of  the  John 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  he  does  not  believe  thai 
the  Genccal  should  be  fired  for  that  one 
mistake. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely,     k 

Mux  L.  Pritdersdorp. 
'>-      deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


SPRE.A.DING  COMMUNIST  DESERT  IS 
THE  PROBLEM.. NOT  OVERPOPU- 
LATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1974 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome  concerned 
with  the  world's  supply  of  food  has  over- 
looked 0.  significant  factor  in  the  equa- . 
tion.  There  is  much  silly  talk  of  the  so- 
called  rich  coimtries  being  at  fault,  yhen 
in  reality  the  worlds  so-called  Socialist 
nations  and  the  systems  they  Uve  by  are 
to  blame.  Collective  fanns  never  produce 
a  sui-plus  and  they  are  inefficient  farms. 
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No  one  outproduces  the  American  farm- 
er in  Ills  quest  for  a  comfortable  living. 
This  Is  true  not  only  of  wheat,  but  also 
as  regards  the  sugar  problem.  I  commend 
the  following  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  of  November  10.  1974. 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
November  8.  1974,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  regard: 
(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Nov.  10, 
1974] 
Losses  by  Russia  Cut  Sugar  Stock 
London. — Russian  crop  failures  account 
ill  part  for  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  accojding  to  international  sugar  ex- 
perts. 

"The  spark  that  triggered  the  recent  rise  in 
sugar  prices  was  three  consecutive  sugar  beet 
crop  failures  in  the  Soviet  Union,"  said  a 
senior  United  Nations  sugar  expert. 

The  expert,  who  refused  to  be  quoted  by 
name,  said  In  an  interview  that  because  of 
the  bad  harvests  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1971,  the  Russians  stopped  selling  sugar  on 
world  markets  and  began  buying  Instead. 

As  a  result,  he  continued,  worldwide  de- 
mand— 81  million  tons  this  year — exceeded 
supply — 80  million  tons — and  prices  began  to 
skjTocket.  In  1971,  for  example,  the  price  of 
a  pound  of  raw  sugar  landing  in  New  York 
was  4.52  cents.  Today  it  Is  67.2  cents. 

Increased  costs  of  refining,  distributing 
and  marketing  sugar  also  have  contributed 
to  the  price  spii-ai.  Experts  als.-)  cite  bad 
weather  v/hich  diminished  the  sugar  yield 
of  beet  crops  throughout  Europe  and  the 
Increase  in  world  population  and  the  ban 
on  cyclamates  which  increased  the  demand 
2  to  4  percent  a  year. 

In  1971,  the  Soviets  sold  1  million  tons  of 
sugar  on  the  world  market.  But  In  1973  they 
purchased  2.6  million  tons. 

Of  the  80  million  tons  of  sugar  produced 
this  year,  most  Is  marketed  domestically. 
Only  22  million  tons  are  traded  abroad,  and 
of  that  some  10.5  million  tons  are  reserved 
for  such  special  deals  as  the  British  Com- 
monwealth sugar  agreement,  the  United 
States  Import  quota,  and  the  Cuban  agree- 
ments with  Communist  countries 

That  leaves  only  11.5  million  tons  for  trade 
on  the  free  world  market,  and  of  that  total, 
the  Russians  at  last  count  were  taking  2.6 
minion  tens. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  8. 

1974] 

Food   and  the  Russians 

(By  Roy  D.  Laird) 

Lawrence.  Kans. — If  it  does  nothing  else, 

the  World  Food  Conference  will  underline 

the  fact  that  mankind  Is  on  the  verge  of  a 

major,  perhaps  a  catastrophic,  food  crisis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  probably,  however,  no  one  will  say  that 
to  the  degree  that  human  error  is  at  fault 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  major  culprit. 

Of  course  the  problem  has  a  Janus  face. 
Overpopulation  is  a  critical  factor,  but  so  is 
the  failure  of  nations  to  exploit  their  food 
producing  potential.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  such  a 
nation. 

At  a  time  when  the  vast  Soviet  farmlands 
could  be  prodncing  more  than  enough  food 
for  domestic  needs,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  Im- 
porting ma.'^slve  quantities  of  grain,  thus 
contributing  to  the  world  decline  in  grain 
reserves  to  their  lowest  point  in  decades. 
Weather  pioblems  are  a  key  factor,  but 
bevond  uncontrollable  natural  causes,  there 
have  been  faulty  Soviet  agricultural  policies 
which  have  kept  Soviet  food  production  far 
below  the  land's  potential. 

One  to  one,  Soviet  and  United  States  com- 
parisons of  yields  per  acre  are  unfair.  Soviet 
and  Canadian  comparisons  are  not  unfair. 
Take  wheat,  for  example,  the  major  grain. 
Soviet  yields  per  acre  continue  to  lag  more 
than  30  percent  behind  those  achieved  In 
Canada.  Thus,  for  the  years  1970-72  the 
Canadians  maintained  an  average  wheat 
yield  of  26.3  bushels  per  acre,  while  Soviet 
yields  were  only  17.7  bushels  per  acre. 

During  the  five-year  period  1968-1972  aver- 
npe  annual  Soviet  production  of  all  grains 
was  173.6  million  metric  tons.  Had  the  Rus- 
f^ians  met  Canadian  yield  standards,  their 
annual  production  would  have  been  some 
231  million  tons,  enough  for  their  own  needs. 
The  grain  the  U.S.S.R.  purchased  from  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  would  have  been  available 
for  shipment  abroad  to  the  hungry  In  de- 
veloping nations. 

A  stifling  Ideology,  bad  politics  and  (es- 
pecially in  the  past)  poor  economics  are  the 
combined  cau.ses  of  the  Soviet  agricultural 
plight. 

Under  Leonid  Brezhnev  much  has  been  ac- 
complished on  the  economic  front.  Even 
though  considerably  more  Is  needed  (I.e., 
Soviet  fields  still  receive  only  about  half  the 
levels  of  fertilizer  applied  to  American 
fields),  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
investments  will  approach  desirable  levels  in 
a  few  more  years.  Indeed,  reversing  the  Sta- 
linist policy  of  raping  the  countryside  for 
capital  to  support  industrial  development, 
the  current  leadership  is  now  pouring  mas- 
sive subsidies  into  agriculture,  probably 
Hearing  20  billion  rubles  annually. 

Nevertheless  no  amount  of  Investment  will 
solve  the  problem  of  lagging  peasant  Incen- 
tives to  produce  which  are  directly  linked  to 
the  collectivized  system  of  farming.  The 
system  satisfies  Moscow's  twin  needs  tor 
tight  central  controls  and  for  forcing  a 
Communist  model  on  the  countryside. 

The  collectivization  story  Is  complex,  but 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  the  fact  that 
in   the   name  of  Marxism-Leninism,   Soviet 
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leaders  continue  to  impose  grossly  Ineffi- 
cient, Impossibly  huge  farms  on  the  peas- 
ants. The  workers  In  the  bams  and  fields 
are  allowed  no  initiative.  Soviet  farmers  are 
but  (to  paraphrase  Marx)  automatons 
chained  to  their  tractors  and  livestock. 

On  a  Soviet  farm,  all  power  and  most  key 
decisions  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  director  who 
must  (on  the  average)  manage  over  1.000 
workers  and  over  10,000  acres  In  crops.  As 
Western  .studies  have  underlined,  economies 
of  scale  can  be  crucial  to  farming  efficiency, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  timeliness  of  de- 
cisionmaking. Failure  to  act  promptly  In 
face  of  disease  or  adverse  weather  can  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  animals  or  a  crop. 

America's  own  past  research  has  suggest- 
ed that  system  losses  alone  reduce  Soviet 
grain  yields  below  their  potential  by  some 
18  percent.  Even  greater  reductions  exist 
with  other  foods.  Again,  weather  Is  an  im- 
portant factor.  Soviet  agriculture  stiU  needs 
more  investment.  Nevertheless,  such  fac- 
tors alone  are  not  the  sole  reasons  behind 
some  astounding  differences  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  farm  achievements. 

In  1970  American  farmers  produced  102 
kgs.  of  meat  per  capita,  while  the  Soviets 
(with  more  land  under  cultivation)  pro- 
duced only  51  kgs.  and  their  leading  health 
authorities  state  that  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  meat  should  be  82  kgs.  per 
capita.  This  explains  why  their  attempted 
1974  U.S.  purchase  was  largely  for  feed  corn. 
The  Soviet  waste  of  manpower  even  sur- 
passes their  waste  of  the  land.  For  example, 
the  average  American  farmer  cultivates  5.5 
times  as  much  land,  and  produces  12  times 
as  much  grain  and  14  times  as  much  meat 
as  does  his  Soviet  collectivized  counterpart. 
Yet,  ask  farm  chairmen  (as  I  did  in 
1970)  whether  they  could  use  more  workers, 
and  most  will  say,  "Yes." 

The  dismal  Soviet  farm  scene  is  revealed 
by  an  astounding  incident  that  occurred 
a  few  years  ago.  An  entire  region  was  not 
meeting  Its  butter  delivery  plan  to  the  state. 
Local  authorities  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  by  selUng  all  they  had  to  the  state, 
then  going  to  the  state  stores  and  buying 
butter  In  large  quantities,  which  they  then 
added  to  the  next  delivery  of  butter  to  town 
in  the  attempt  to  meet  their  production 
plan. 

The  Soviet  agricultural  sins  have  complex 
roots.  Nevertheless,  by  any  measure,  the 
farming  system  Imposed  on  the  Soviet  coun- 
tryside Is  the  most  irresponsible,  extremely 
wasteful  enterprise  imaginable.  Yet  the 
Kremlin's  Ideological  and  control  needs  give 
no  encoiu-agement  that  it  will  make  the 
fundamental  changes  of  system  necessary 
if  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  meet  Its  own  peo- 
ple's needs,  not  to  mention  those  of  a  hun- 
gry world. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   j^roupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  m  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives   the  reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100  '20  =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution  is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  pe'Pvmillimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entife  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  durmg 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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^rJ'jd^ST      PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  93^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— FWdaj^,  November  22,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  Tiy  Hon.  John  V.  Tumnky, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRATER 

The  ChJiplain.  tiie  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  vrhose  love  is  un- 
failing and  whose  mercies  are  new  every 
morning,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  in 
prayer  for  the  leaders  of  this  Nation, 
especially  those  who  serve  in  this  body. 
Give  them  kind  hearts,  clear  thoughts, 
and  quiet  faith.  In  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  public  trust,  endow  them  with 
ample  energv  great  wisdom,  and  spiritual 
grace  that  they  may  forge  enduring  so- 
lutions to  the  vexing  problems  of  oui-  age. 
And  while  they  labor,  enable  them  to 
heed  Thy  Word:  "Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  is.=ues 
of  life." 

In  Thy  holj-  iiame,  we  piay.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mt.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  cleric  read  tlie  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PrESIBENT  pro  TFMPORr, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  22, 1074. 
To  t/te  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
ou  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  JoHif  V. 
TUNNKT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  perfonn  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  thereupon  took  the 
chaii-  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thm-s- 
day,  November  21,  1974,  be  dispensed 
witli. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

i»4r.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1222  and  Calendar  No.  1228. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMIvIITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
AS  "WILDERNESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  600)  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  ajnendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
of  eection  3  of  the  WUderaess  Act  (7a  Stat. 
890,  892),  the  following  lands  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  and.  therefore,  as 
components  of  the  national  wilderness  pree- 
ervation  system: 

(1)  certain  landfi  in  the  Chamlsso  National 
Vv'Udlife  Refuge.  Alaska,  which  comprise 
approximately  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
acres,  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Chamisso  Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  No- 
vember 1969,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
ilie  Chamisso  Wilderness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Simeonof  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  Alaska,  which  com- 
prise approximately  twenty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  are  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Simeonof  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  dated  November  1969,  re- 
vised January  1971,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Simeonof  WUderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  National  Key  Deer 
Refuge,  CJreat  White  Heron  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  and  the  Key  West  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  Florida,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  acree,  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Florida  Kej's  WUderness — Proposed", 
dated  August  1969,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Florida  Keys  WUderness; 

(4)  certain  lands  In  the  St.  Marks  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Florida,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  acres,  which  are  depicted  on  a 
mr.p  entitled  "St.  Marks  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal— Florida",  dated  September  1971.  re- 
vised December  1971.  and  which  shall  be 
k:K)wu  as  the  St.  Marks  WUderness: 

<5)  certain  lands  In  the  Blackbeard  Is- 
1m  ad  National  WUdlife  Refuge.  Georgia, 
wiiich  comprise  approximately  tUi-ee  thou- 
sand acres,  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Blackbeard  Island  WUderness — Pro- 
po.sed".  dated  December  1971,  and  which 
shall  be  knc  \vu  as  the  •  Blackboard  Island 
Wilderne.'^.s"; 


(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Wolf  Island  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  Georgia,  which  com- 
prise approximately  five  thotisand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  acres,  which  are  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Wolf  Island  Wil- 
derness Proposal",  dated  March  1971,  rerlsed 
March  1973,  further  revised  March  1974,  and 
which  shall  t>e  known  as  the  Wolf  Island 
Vv'ilderness; 

(7)  certain  lands  In  the  Breton  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Lotilslana,  which  comprise 
approximately  five  thousand  acres,  which  are 
depicted  on  a  map  enttUed  "Breton  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  December  1970.  re- 
vised January  1974,  and  which  sbaU  be 
known  as  the  Breton  Wilderness; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Moosehom  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refoge,  Maine,  which  com- 
prise approximately  four  thotisand  seven 
hundred  and  nineteen  acres  and  whi(*  are 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Moosehorn  Wild- 
erness (Baring  Unit) — Proposed",  dated 
September  1971,  revised  December  1971,  ftu-- 
tlier  revised  September  1974,  and  which  shall 
be  knovm  as  the  Moosehorn  Wilderness  (Bar- 
ing Unit) ; 

^9)  certain  lands  In  Uie  Brigantine  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  New  Jersey,  whlcii 
comprise  approximately  six  thousand  .six 
hundred  and  three  acres,  which  are  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Brigantine  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  August  1971,  revised 
September  1974,  and  which  shaU  be  known 
as  the  Brigantine  WUderness; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Boeqtie  del 
Apache  National  WUdlife  Refuge,  New  Uex- 
ico,  which  comprise  approximately  thirty 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bos- 
que del  Apache  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  July  1971,  revised  September  1974.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  Bosque  del  Apache 
Wilderness; 

(11)  certain  lands  In  the  Chase  Lake  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  North  Dakota,  which 
comprise  approximately  fotir  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  acres,  which  are  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  "Chase  Lake 
Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  September 
1971,  and  which  shall  be  knowii  as  the  Chase 
Lake  Wilderness; 

(12)  certain  lands  In  the  Lostwood  Na- 
tional WildUfe  Refuge,  North  Dakota, 
which  comprise  approximately  five  thousand 
five  hundred  aiwl  seventy -seven  acres,  which 
are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Lostwood 
Wilderness  Proposal",  dated  August  1971.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Lostwood  WUd- 
erness; 

(13)  all  lands  in  the  West  Sibter  National 
Widllife  Refuge.  Ohio,  which  compri.se 
approximately  eighty-five  acres,  which  are 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  West 
Sister  Island  WUderness",  dated  October 
1969.  ar.d  which  shall  be  known  as  the  West 
Sister  Island  Wilderness;   and 

(14)  certain  lands  In  the  Cape  Romain 
NatioiuU  WUdlife  Refuge,  South  Carolina, 
which  comprise  approximately  twenty-eight 
thousand  acres,  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Cape  Romcin  Wilderness  Proposal", 
dated  January  1971,  and  which  shall  bo 
known  as  the  Cape  V.iY.&m  WUderness. 
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(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  maps  of  the  wilderness  areas 
and  legal  descriptions  of  their  boundaries 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  end  such 
maps  and  descriptions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  maps  and 
descriptions  may  be  made. 

(c)  The  maps  and  descriptions  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  designated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  areas  designated  by  this  Act 
as  wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  refer- 
ence In  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
any  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  designate  certain  national 
wildlife  refuge  lands  as  wilderness." 


FARM  L.\BOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3202)  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1163  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  covrerage 
and  to  further  effectuate  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  act,  which  had  bten  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

(b)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  oth- 
er provision  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  (7  U.S.C.  2041  et 
seq.). 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "interstate"  each  place 
where  It  appears  therein.  The  first  sentence 
of  section  3(b)  is  amended  to  delete  there- 
from the  phrase  "ten  or  more"  and  the 
phrase  "at  any  one  time  in  any  calendar 
year".  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(b) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  term 
shall  not  include — 

"(1)  any  nonprofit  charitable  organiza- 
tion, public  or  nonprofit  private  education- 
al Institution,  or  similar  oragnlzatlon; 

"(2)  any  farmer,  processor,  canner,  glnner, 
packhig  shed  operator,  or  nurseryman  who 
personally  engages  In  any  such  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  supplyhig  migrant  workers 
solely  for  his  own  operation; 

"(3)  any  full-time  or  regular  emplovee  of 
any  entity  referred  to  in  (1)  or  (2)  above 
who  engages  In  such  activity  solely  for  his 
employer  on  no  more  than  an  incidental 
basis; 


"(4)  any  person  who  engages  in  any  such 
activity  (A)  solely  within  a  twenty-flve  mile 
intrastate  radius  of  his  permanent  place  of 
residence  and  (B)  for  not  more  than  thir- 
teen weeks  per  year, 

"(5)  any  person  who  engages  In  any  such 
activity  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  migrant 
workers  of  any  foreign  nation  for  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  if  the  employment 
is  subject  to — 

"<A)  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  nation;  or 

■■(B)  an  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  any  foreign  nation  under  which  written 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  such  work- 
ers are  provided  for  and  the  enforcement 
thereof  is  provided  for  through  the  United 
States  by  an  Uistrumeutality  of  such  foreign 
nation; 

"(6)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee 
of  any  person  holding  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  this  Act;  or 

■•(7)  any  common  carrier  or  any  full-time 
regular  employee  thereof  engaged  solely  In 
the  transportation  of  migrant  workers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  tlie  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'■(d)  The  term  'agricultural  employment' 
means  employment  in  any  service  or  activity 
Included  within  the  provisions  of  section 
3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  US.C.  203(f)),  or  section  3121(g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  US.C. 
3121(g) )  and  the  handling,  planting,  drying, 
packing,  packaging,  processing,  freezing,  or 
grading  prior  to  delivery  for  storage  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodity  In 
its  unmanufactured  state.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  No  person  shall  engage  the  services 
of  any  farm  labor  contractor  to  supply  farm 
laborers  unless  he  first  determines  that  the 
farm  labor  contractor  possesses  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  that  Is  In  full  force  and 
effect  at  the  time  he  contracts  with  the 
farm  labor  contractor. 

"(d)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  knowingly  has  engaged  the 
services  of  any  farm  labor  contractor  who 
does  not  possess  such  certificate  as  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  deny  such  person  the 
facilities  and  services  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  6,  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  29  U.S.C.  49 
et  seq.),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act,  for  a  period  of  up  to  three 
years.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5(a)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "and"  after  para- 
graph (2), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
■'(4)    has  filed,   under  such   terms  as   the 

Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  statement  Identi- 
fying each  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  transportation  of  migrant 
workers,  and  ali  real  property  to  be  used  by 
the  applicant  for  the  housing  of  migrant 
workers,  during  the  period  for  which  regis- 
tration is  sought,  along  with  proof  that  every 
such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing  currently 
conform  to  all  applicable  Federal  and  State 
safety  and  health  standards  ;o  the  extent 
that  such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing  are 
under  the  applicant's  ownership  or  control; 
and 

"(5)  has  consented  to  designation  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  agent  available  to  accept 
service  of  summons  in  any  action  against 
such  farm  labor  contractor  at  any  and  all 
times  during  which  such  farm  labor  contrac- 
tor has  departed  from  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  such  action  is  commenced  or  other- 
wise has  become  unavailable  to  accept  .s€r\- 


ice,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
set  by  the  court  In  which  such  action  has 
been  commenced.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5(a)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  of  such  Insurance  be  less 
than  the  amount  currently  applicable  to 
vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers in  interstate  commerce  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  or  amounts 
offering  comparable  protection  to  persons  or 
property  from  deunages  arising  out  of  the 
applicants  ownership  of,  operation  of,  or  his 
causing  to  be  operated  any  vehicle  as  pro- 
vided herewith:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  discretion  to  issue  regtila- 
tlons  requiring  Insurance  In  the  highest 
amounts  feasible  which  are  less  than  the 
amounts  currently  applicable  to  vehicles 
used  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  in 
Interstate  commerce  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto.  If  the  Secretary,  after  due 
and  careful  consideration,  determines  that 
the  Insurance  coverage  in  such  amounts  is 
not  available  to  farm  labor  contractors  in 
the  same  manner  and  In  the  same  amounts 
as  such  coverage  is  available  to  other  carriers 
used  to  transport  passengers  in  Interstate 
commerce;". 

Sec.  7.  Section  5(b)  Is  amended  by— 
1 1 )  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9): 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(11)  Is  not  In  fact  the  real  party  In  Inter- 
est in  any  such  application  or  certificate  of 
registration  and  that  the  real  party  In  in- 
terest Is  a  person,  firm,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  who  previously  has  been 
denied  a  certificate  of  registration,  has  had 
a  certificate  of  registration  suspended  or 
revoked,  or  who  does  not  presently  qualify 
for  a  certificate  of  registration;  or 

"(12)  has  used  a  vehicle  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  migrant  workers,  or  has  used  real 
property  for  the  housing  of  migrant  workers, 
while  such  vehicle  or  real  property  failed 
to  conform  to  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  safety  and  health  standards,  to  the 
extent  any  such  vehicle  or  real  property  has 
come  within  the  ownership  or  control  of 
such  farm  labor  contractor.  • 

(4)  striking  "or  prostitution",  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  adding  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "prostitution,  or  peonage; 
where  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion of  any  crime  as  specified  herein  has 
been  entered  within  a  period  of  i!ve  years 
preceding  the  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection"; 

(5)  striking  all  after  the  word  "utilized" 
in  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ",  with  knowledge,  the 
services  of  any  person,  who  Is  an  alien  not 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
or  who  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney  General    to   accept   employment;  ■'. 

Sec.  8.  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
.sectionr 

"(d)  Persons  issued  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  this  section  shall  provide  to 
the  Secretary  a  notice  of  each  and  every 
address  change  within  10  days  after  such 
change.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic central  registry  of  all  persons  issued  cer- 
tificates of  registration  under  this  section. 
Persons  issued  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  this  section  shall  provide  to  the  Sec- 
retary documentation  required  under  section 
5(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  applicable  to  any  vehicle 
which  the  applicant  obtains  for  use  in  the 
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transportation  of  migrant  workers  and  any 
real  property  which  the  applicant  obtains  or 
learns  will  be  used  for  the  housing  of  mi- 
grant workers  during  the  period  for  which 
tlie  certificate  of  registration  Is  Issued,  with- 
in ten  days  after  he  obtains  or  learns  of  the 
Intended  use  of  such  vehicle  or  real  prop- 
erty, to  the  extent  that  such  vehicle  or  such 
real  property  Is  under  the  ownership  of  con- 
trol of  such  persons  who  have  been  Issued 
certl.icates  of  registration". 

Sec.  9.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  be  denied  the  facilities  and  services 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (29 
U.S.C.  49  et  seq.),  upon  refusal  or  failure  to 
exhibit  the  same^'. 

Sec.  10.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  before  para- 
graph (5),  and  by  striking  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  '■(6)  the  period 
of  employment,  (7)  the  existence  of  a  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage,  slowdown,  or 
interruption  of  operations  by  employees  at 
•  a  place  of  contracted  employment,  and  (8) 
the  existence  of  any  arrangements  with  any 
owner,  proprietor,  or  agent  of  any  com- 
mercial or  retail  establishment  In  the  area 
of  employment  under  which  he  Is  to  receive 
a  conunlsslon  or  any  other  benefit  resulting 
from  any  sales  provided  to  such  commercial 
or  retail  establishment  from  the  migrant 
workers  whom  he  recruits.  The  disclosure 
required  under  this  svibsection  shall  be  In 
writing  in  a  language  in  wlilch  the  worker 
is  fluent,  and  written  in  a  manner  under- 
standable by  such  workers  on  such  forms 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary   shall   prescribe." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  6  is  amended  by — 

(1»   striking  "and"  after  paragraph  (d), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (e)  and  inserting  hi  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(f)  refrain  from  recruiting,  employing, 
or  titUlzlng,  with  knowledge,  the  services 
of  any  person,  who  Is  an  alien  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  who 
has  not  been  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General   to  accept  employment; 

"(g)  promptly  pay  or  contribute  when 
due  to  the  individuals  entitled  thereto  all 
.moneys  or  other  things  of  value  entrusted 
to  the  farm  labor  contractor  by  any  farm 
operator  for  such  purposes;    and 

"(h)  refrain  from  requiring  any  worker 
to  puchase  any  goods  solely  from  such  farm 
labor  contractor  or  any  other  person." 

(b)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "Interstate"  each  time  it  appears. 

(C)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  "He  shall  addi- 
tionally provide  to  the  person  to  whom  any 
migrant  worker  Is  furnished  all  information 
and  records  required  to  be  kept  by  such 
contractor  under  this  subsection,  and  all 
Information  required  to  be  provided  to  any 
migrant  worker  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  appropriate  forms 
for  the  recording  of  information  required  by 
this  subsection;". 

(d)  Section  2(b)  of  this  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  •'interstate"  the  second 
lime  it  appears. 

Src.  12.  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary may  Isue  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  any  evidence  In  connection 
with  such  Investigations.  The  Secretary  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  or   Investigation   pro- 


vided for  In  this  cht^ter,  the  provisions  of 
section  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  of  September  16,  1914  (16  U.S.C. 
49,  50)  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  p^ers, 
and  documents),  are  made  applicable  to  the 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
rotary.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  Investi- 
gations In  a  manner  which  protects  the 
confidentiality  of  any  complaint  or  other 
party  who  provides.  Information  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
commences  an  investigation.  The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  and  Investigate  activities  of 
farm  labor  contractors  In  such  manner  as  Is 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  9  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  subsection  designation  "(a)  " 
at  the  beginning  thereof;  by  striking  ovit  "or 
any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder";  and 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
aiid  rdaing  the  following:  ",  sentenced  to  a 
prison  term  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both, 
and  upon  conviction  for  any  subsequent 
violation,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  or  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both.  The 
Secrei-ary  shall  report  on  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create 
a  Department  of  Labor",  approved  March  4, 
1913  (37  Stat.  738,  29  U.S.C.  660).  The  re- 
porting hereunder  shall  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  a  description  of  efforts  to 
monitor  and  Investigate  the  activities  of 
farm  labor  contractors,  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  certificates  of  registration  have 
been  is.sued,  the  ntimber  of  complaints  of 
violation  received  by  the  Secretary  and  their 
disposition,  and  the  number  and  nature  of 
any  sanctions  imposed. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  commits  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  more  than  .$1,000 
for  each  violation.  'The  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  upon  written  notice, 
under  the  procedures  set  forth  herein. 

"(2)  The  person  assessed  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  agency  hearing,  upon 
request  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  notice  of  assessment. 
In  such  hearing,  all  Issues  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  record  pursuant  to  section  554 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  agency 
determination  shall  be  made  by  final  order 
subject  to  review  only  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  If  no  hearing  Is  requested  as 
herein  provided,  the  assessment  shall  con- 
stitute a  final  and  unappealable  order. 

"(3)  Any  person  against  whom  an  order 
Imposing  a  civil  money  penalty  has  been 
entered  after  an  agency  hearing  under  this 
section  may  obtain  reveiew  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  any  district  in  which 
he  is  located  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order,  and  slm\il- 
taneously  sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
registered  mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  certify  and  file  in  such 
court  the  record  uj)on  which  the  penalty  was 
imposed.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  set  aside  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence  as  provided  by  section 
706(2)  (E)    of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment after  it  has  become  a  final  and  un- 
appealable order,  or  after  the  court  has  en- 
tered final  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  agency, 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  by  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court.  In  such  action 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 


order  Imposing  the  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review. 

"(5)  AU  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasvny  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  any  farm  labor  con- 
tractor who  commits  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion 6(f)  of  the  Act  Oi-  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  shaU  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  sentenced 
to  a  prison  term  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or 
both.  If  the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion has  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration pursuant  to  this  Act  or  is  one  whose 
certificate  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  by 
the  Secretary." 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  12,  13,  and  14  thereof  as 
sections  15,  16,  and  17,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting   after  section   11   the  following: 

"Crvn.    BELIEF 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder  may  file  suit  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  without  regard  to  the  cit- 
izenship of  the  parties  and  without  regard  to 
exhaustion  of  any  alternative  administrative 
remedies  provided  herein. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  complainant 
and  in  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attor- 
ney for  such  complainant  and  may  authorize 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  respondent  has  Intentionally 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  nerevmder,  it  may 
award  damages  up  to  and  Including  an 
amount  eqtial  to  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages, or  $500  for  each  violation,  or  other 
equitable  relief.  Any  civil  action  brought  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as 
provided  hi  chapter  83  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(c)  If  upon  Investigation  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated,  he  may  petition  any  ap- 
propriate district  covirt  of  the  United  States 
for  temporary  or  permanent  injunctive 
relief. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  518(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  So- 
licitor of  Labor  may  appear  for  and  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  In  any  civil  litigation 
brought  under  this  Act  but  all  such  litigation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

"DISCRIMINATION    PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  No  person  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  dis- 
charge, or  in  any  manner  discriminate  any 
migrant  worker  because  such  worker  has. 
with  juist  caxise,  filed  any  complaint  or  in- 
stituted or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  or  related  to  this  Act  or  has 
testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  such 
proceedings  or  because  of  the  exercise,  with 
just  cause,  by  such  worker  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  right  or  protection  af- 
forded by  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  worker  who  believes,  with  Just 
cause,  that  he  has  been  discrimiiiated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  this 
section  may,  within  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  alleging  such  discrimina- 
tion. Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  Investigation  to 
be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  upon 
such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been 
violated,   he   shall   bring   an   action    in   any 
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appropriate  United  States  district  ooiu-t 
against  .  uch  person.  In  any  such  action  the 
United  States  district  oourts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  and  order  all  ap- 
propriate relief  including  rehiring  or  rein- 
statement of  the  worker,  with  back  pay,  or 
damages. 

"kecokokcepinc 

"Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  is  furnished  any 
migrant  worker  by  a  farm  labor  contractor 
shall  maintain  all  payroll  records  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  person  under  Federal  law, 
and  with  respect  to  migrant  workers  paid  by 
a  farm  labor  contractor  such  person  shall 
also  obtain  from  the  contractor  and  main- 
tain records  containing  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  to  him  by  the  con- 
tractor under  section  6{e)   of  the  Act." 

Sk:.  15.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  addition 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

••WAWEB    OF    BIGHTS 

"Sec.  18.  Any  agreement  by  an  employee 
purporting  to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights 
hereunder  shall  be  void  as  contraiy  to  public 
policy,  except  a  waiver  or  modification  of 
rights  or  obligations  hereunder  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  valid  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

"AtTTHOBIZATION    OF    APPKOPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective   enforcement   of   this   Act." 

"Sec.  16.  Section  17  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "of  section  4,  5,  6,  and  8". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  Is  this 
the  farm  labor  contractor  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  Is. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bill  which  I  believe  was  vetoed,  and  the 
pending  bill  Is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  raised  by  the  veto.  I  Just  wish 
to  note  that  for  the  Record.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  majority  leader  has 
called  up  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


A  FEW  V/ORDS  ARE  WORTH  A 
THOUSAND  PICTURES 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
random  observation :  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  how  rare  it  is  that  complicated 
and  difficult  .situations  are  brilliantly 
summarize  in  a  few  words,  so  that  what 
many  have  sought  to  comprehend  be- 
comes encapsulated  in  a  phrase. 

I  am  thinking  of  Thomas  Palne's  re- 
mark in  "Common  Sense"  about  the 
impossibility  of  a  continent  being  ruled 
by  an  Island. 

I  think  of  a  recent  remark  by  James 
Callahan,  of  the  British  Government: 

I  can  conceive  of  no  problems  which  can 
be  better  handled  outside  the  European  Com- 
mimity  than  inside. 

The  only  relatively  recent  brilliant 
summarization  of  a  major  problem  that 
I  can  recall  occurring  in  Congress  was 
when  our  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  commented  succinctly,  and  on 
an  early  occasion,  that  the  best  thing 


to  do  about  Vietnam  was  to  say  that 
we  won  and  then  get  out  of  there. 

So  here  are  three  Illustrations  of  com- 
mentary which  summarize  and  which 
therefore  become  eminently  remember- 
able. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CERT.i\IN  MEASURES 
TO  BE  PLACED  UNDER  'SUBJECTS 
ON  THE  TABLE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  following 
bills  on  the  calendar  be  placed  under 
"Subjects  on  the  Table":  Calendar  No. 
498,  S.  2548;  Calendar  No.  873,  S.  3423; 
Calendar  No.  1046,  Senate  Resolution 
381;  Calendar  No.  1203,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 424;  Calendar  No.  1204,  Senate  Res- 
olution 425;  Calendar  No.  1205,  Senate 
Resolution  426;  Calendar  No.  1214,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  430;  and  Calendar  No. 
1215,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  118. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  mean  that  these  proposals  are 
not  subject  to  being  called  up.  They  are 
just  being  put  imder  "Subjects  on  the 
Table." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoioim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  my  time. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL   10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  horn-  of  10  ;45 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:13  a.m..  recessed  until  10:45  a.m.: 


whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:28  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  iH.R. 
16373)  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  section  552a  to  safe- 
guard individual  privacy  from  the  mis- 
use of  Federal  records  and  to  provide 
that  individuals  be  granted  access  to  rec- 
ords concerning  them  which  are  main- 
tained by  Federal  agencies,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  TuNNEY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated : 

Appropriation  REQtrssT  bt  the  U.S.  Kailwat 
Association 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  transmitting  an 
approiiriatlon  request  in  the  amount  of  $14 
million  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 

THB   TREAStJSY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas'.iry 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvu-y 
to  continue  the  minting  of  dollars,  half-dol- 
lars, and  quarter-dollars  bearing  the  current 
design  and  coinage  date  during  calendar  yertr 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  BanlUng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposf.d  Legislation  by  the  Secretary   op 

THE    TniASCHY 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  modernize  the  procedures  for  licensing 
and  regulating  customs  brokers,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  the  CoMPrROLi.ER  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  \o 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Payments 
from  Special  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed  Alr- 
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craft  Corporation  for  the  C-5A  Aircraft  Pro- 
gram during  the  Quarter  Ended  September 
30.  1974"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  at  the  White 
Sands  National  Monument 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession  con- 
tract providing  facilities  and  services  at  the 
White  Sands  National  Monument  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Development  Plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan  for  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House  (with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Department 
OF  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  waive  a  claim  of  the  United  States 
for  erroneous  overpayments  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
THE  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  destruction  of  explosive  ma- 
terials subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  where 
it  is  Impractical  or  unsafe  to  remove  the  ma- 
terials to  a  place  of  storage  or  where  such 
materials  cannot  be  safely  stored  (with  ac- 
companying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  concerning  visa 
petitions  which  the  Service  has  approved 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  op  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered  In 
cases  where  authority  of  the  Service  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  activities  carried  out 
In  fiscal  year  1974  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY) : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Cotmcll  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, m  support  of  full  funding  of  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  were  submitted: 

nominations 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  to  bt 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ervin)  : 

S.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  repeal  sections  4  and  5  relating 
to  automatic  application  of  that  Act  and 
prior  approval  in  changes  In  voting  qualifi- 
cations, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 

S.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  repeal  sections  4 
and  5  relating  to  automatic  application 
of  that  act  and  prior  approval  in  changes 
in  voting  qualifications,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "Voting  Rights  Amend- 
ments of  1974"  are  printed  later  in  the 
Record.) 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT— S.  3639 

amendment    no.    1993 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3639)  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs 
for  youth  camp  safety. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974,  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  2228  Dirltsen  Senate  Ofifice  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nominations: 

Edward  N.  Cahn,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Peimsylvania,  vice  John  Mor- 
gan Davis,  retired. 

Joel  M.  Plaum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois,  vice  Philip  W.  Tone,  elevated. 

John  F.  Gerry,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey,  vice  James  A.  Coolahan.  re- 
tired. 


Juan  R.  Torruella  Del  Valle,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico,  vice  Hiram  R. 
Cancio,  resigned. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  these  nominations, 
shall,  not  later  than  24  hours  prior  to 
such  hearing,  file  in  writing  with  the 
committee  a  request  to  be  heard  and  a 
statement  of  their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chaii-man;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATE  RULES  COMMITTEE  REC- 
OMMENDS NELSON  ROCKE- 
FELLER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Cannon,  the  chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  their  prompt  ac- 
tion on  Nelson  Rockefeller's  confirma- 
tion as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  Judgment  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  this  nomination 
should  be  acted  on  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

For  too  long  the  Nation  has  been  with- 
out a  Vice  President.  For  that  reason  I 
have  urged  repeatedly  that  the  duty  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  to 
complete  its  examination  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  act  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  Hencfc,  I  urge  again  that  Chair- 
man Rodino  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  work  expeditiously  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  conclusion  and  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  known  Nelson  Rockefeller  for 
more  than  30  years  and  based  upon  that 
enormous  experience  with  him  as  a  po- 
litical colleague,  as  a  friend,  as  a  co- 
worker in  many  civic  and  social  causes,  I 
believe  the  President  made  not  only  the 
right  choice  but  the  only  choice  of  any 
man  who  was  within  reach  of  the  Vice 
Pi'esidency. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  was  No.  1  on  my 
list  when  the  President  asked  for  recom- 
mendations, and  this  is  what  I  said  about 
him: 

Nelson  Rockefeller  had  great  experience  In 
government,  was  skilled  in  organizing  to  de- 
velop new  initiatives  on  major  problems,  able 
to  attract  excellent  personnel  to  government, 
acceptable  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  party, 
and  has  real  size  and  highest  character. 

In  Introducing  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  I  said: 

It  Is  evident  he  has  held  very  high  office  in 
our  Federal  Government  on  three  occasions. 
He  has  also  been  elected  four  times  governor 
of  New  York  and  laid  down  the  reins  of  office 
only  because  he  felt,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, he  could  serve  more  effectively  as  a 
private  citizen,  which  Is  much  to  his  credit. 

And  in  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
man,  he  came  immediately  to  public  service, 
to  wit,  the  organization  of  his  Committee  on 
Critical  Choices  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Water  Quality. 

Whether  or  not  he  is  in  office,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  has  really  always  carried  on  like 
a  public  servant. 
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In  the  IdSO's  the  darkest  days  ol  the  de- 
pression. Rockefeller  Center  opened,  and 
among  the  Rockefeller  sons.  Nelson  was  given 
the  Job  of  getting  tenants  In  those  rery  dark 
days,  and  he  did  It.  So  that  be  is  not  just  a 
rich  man,  devoting  himself  to  public  causes 
with  tremendous  etafts  and  preparation,  but 
be  knows  bow  to  walk  sidewalks  and  aak 
people  to  do  things  that  they  may  not  be 
immediately  ready  to  do. 

As  a  public  servant,  I  believe  that  he 
can  bring  to  the  Office  of  Vice  President 
the  enthusiasm,  vitality,  and  imagination 
that  are  his  best  strengths. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
flurry  df  votes  on  H.R.  16900.  a  bill  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  I  inadvertently  over- 
looked mention  of  two  appropriations 
items  of  great  interest  to  me. 

The  first  of  tliese  is  an  appropriation 
that  greatly  affects  the  lives  of  this  Na- 
tion's approximately  seven  million 
handicapped  children.  I  refer  to  tlie 
Matliias  amendment  in  tlie  Education 
Amendments  of  1974 — Public  Law  93- 
380.  This  amendment  significantly  alters 
the  formula  of  title  VI-B,  Education  of 
the  Handicapped,  Aid  to  the  States,  by 
creating  an  entitlement  based  upon  the 
number  of  all  children  within  a  State 
between  Uie  ages  of  3  and  21,  in  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  is 
available,  multiplied  by  approximate^' 
$8.75.  The  Senate  and  House  enacted  the 
provision  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
stem  the  tide  of  court  orders  requiring 
the  States  to  provide  educational  services 
to  handicapped  cliildren  until  S.  6,  "Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children" 
can  be  fully  considered.  S.  6,  presently 
pending  consideration  by  tlie  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Is 
much  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
legislation  which  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  improved  edu- 
cational sei'vices  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have 
the  Mathias  amendment  wiiich  will  pro- 
vide for  much  needed  expansion  of  aid 
to  the  States  for  education  of  handi- 
capped childi'en  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  recommendation  to 
fund  the  Mathias  amendment  at  tlie  level 
of  $125  million  for  fiscal  year  1975,  while 
far  below  the  $680  million  authorization 
in  the  law,  would  nonetheless  provide 
more  assistance  to  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped children  than  has  been  previously 
secured  for  them.  I  congi*atulate  the 
conunittee  for  recognizmg  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  to  these  children  to  pro- 
vide tlie  same  kind  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  other  children  have.  Able- 
bodied  youngsters  in  our  country  accept 
school  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se,  a  part  of 
their  daily  lives  from  tlie  ages  of  6  to  18; 
handicaiiped  cliildren  have  no  sudi 
guarantee  or  promise. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  conference,  when  resolving 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  recommendation  on  tliis  bill  to 
consider  carefully  the  significance  of  this 
appropriation.s  item  and  to  act  to  protect 


the   full   Senate   appropriation   recom- 
mendation. 

EDUCATION 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  achieve  new  and  better  directions  hi 
federal  bilingual  education  programs 
owe  thanks  to  the  committee — and  es- 
pecially Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
who  spearheaded  the  move — for  Its  ad- 
dition of  $20  million,  for  a  total  of  $90 
million,  for  fiscal  year  1975  efforts  under 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

Under  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974— Public  Lav;  93-380,  authored  by 
myself,  Senators  Kennedy,  and  Mon- 
toya— these  new  moneys  will  mean:  $55 
million  for  330  bilingual  projects  serving 
232,000  children,  compared  with  $46  mil- 
lion in  the  House  bill  providing  284  pro- 
jects serving  201,000  children;  it  means 
$24  million  to  train  8.000  teachers  and 
provides  400  graduate  fellowships,  where 
under  the  House  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion request,  just  $16  million  is  available 
to  train  just  5,000  teachers.  The  commit- 
tee bill  also  Includes  $1.5  milUon  each 
for  our  new  efforts  In  bilingual  voca- 
tional education  and  bilingual  voca- 
tional education  training,  measures 
worked  on  by  myself.  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Dominick,  and  Senator  Tower. 
The  administration  did  not  request  fund- 
ing for  these  programs. 

These  amounts,  if  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference, mean  we  can  move  forward  more 
rapidly  in  meeting  our  extensive  bilin- 
gual needs.  And  we  have  a  long,  long  way 
to  go. 


A  .  WORLD  POOD  SHORTAGE  ON 
THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  returned  from  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence. I  fomid  on  my  desk  a  timely  and 
thoughtful  sermon  by  Rev.  Robert 
Meneilly  of  the  Village  Chuich,  Prairie 
Village,  Kans.  Bob  Meneilly 's  sermon 
concerns  tlie  impact  of  the  world  food 
crisis  on  poor  and  hungry  people 
througliout  the  world.  But  more  im- 
portantly, this  sermon  concerns  the 
effects  of  worldwide  food  shortages  on 
the  soul  of  the  American  people. 

As  we  approach  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  prepare  to  celebrate  the  bounty  of 
our  land,  I  want  to  share  Reverend 
Meneilly 's  thoughts  with  my  colleagues. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  tlie  Recoxd. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mak  Dobs  Not  Livs  bt  Sodl  Foop  Alonx 

Staggering!  Unbelievable!  While  many 
among  us  are  going  to  Weight  Watchers,  at 
least  one  billion  of  our  neighbors  are  suffer- 
ing malnutrition.  We  worry  about  our  waist- 
lines irom  over  indulgeuce  of  rich  foods 
while  our  uelebbors  woiT.y  about  the  dls- 
inteuded  stomachs  signaltxig  "starvation  In 
process."  One  out  of  five  of  our  brothers 
and  Bisters  Is  starving  today.  While  Kansas 
City  strives  to  become  the  world's  gourmet 
center,  human  hunger  Is  tbe  world's  grestef^t 
problem.  At  least  10,000  human  beings, 
mostly  cliildren.  will  die  this  day  of  stai-va- 


tion.  Global  hunger  problems  of  dlsasterous 
proportions  telescope  faster  than  our  im- 
agination can  race. 

When  I  read  what  our  Harry  Jones  writes 
in  The  Kansas  City  Star  after  his  visit  In 
Sahel,  I  am  proud  of  what  my  country  is 
doing  to  feed  the  hungry.  I  even  salute  the 
military  for  its  service  to  the  starving.  Bvu 
when  I  recognlEC  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
gives  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  gave  2S 
years  ago  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  I  am 
less  than  proud.  In  1949  we  gave  toward 
world  relief  and  development  2.79%  of  our 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  and  this 
year  we  give  only  two  'tenths  of  one  percent. 
Sometimes  I  get  to  thinking  maybe  we  are 
selfish  isolattonlsts  like  the  world  views  us. 
The  U.S.  spends  20  billion  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages; 13  bUlion  for  cigarettes;  5  bUUou  for 
cosmetics.  Tlilrty-eight  billion  dollars  for 
those  several  Incidentals,  while  we  spend 
only  3>'^  biUion  to  aid  the  developing  coun- 
tries. We  will  spend  60  billion  to  develop  one 
strategic  weapon  for  what  we  think  Is  our 
security.  That  same  amovint  of  money  could 
accomplish  one  quarter  of  the  land  reforn-i 
needed  in  all  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  and  make  for  much  greater 
security. 

Each  of  us  might  get  Into  touch  with  real- 
ity if  we  will  use  our  Imagination.  Picture 
yourself  as  the  other  half  Uves. 

We  begin  with  our  typical  Shawnee  Mis- 
sion family.  We  take  away  the  cars;  the  2,300 
Bfjuare  feet  of  house  and  all  our  electrical 
iippliances,  including  our  TV's,  stereos, 
washers  and  dryers,  garbage  dlspoeaU,  hu- 
mldiaers,  air  conditioners  and  even  refriger- 
ators. No  running  water  . .  .  neither  showers 
nor  toilets. 

Picture  yourself  living  in  a  one  room  hut 
constructed  of  mud  or  straw  or  perhaps  a 
more  sophisticated  one  made  of  scrap  mate- 
rials with  a  dirt  floor.  Whatever  children 
you  have  in  your  family  are  sick  at^'  hungry-. 
Keep  in  mind  one  out  of  four  won't  live 
to  see  his  fifth  birthday.  On  an  average  day 
the  youngsters  wiU  have  diarrhea.  No  schools. 
Nobody  in  the  famUy  can  read. 

Take  away  tliose  rosted  Flakes,  eggs  and 
sweet  roll  for  breakfast.  Take  away  that  steak 
sandwich,  hamburger,  peanut  butter  sand- 
wich, or  tos.sed  salad  for  lunch.  Take  away 
that  pot  roast,  a-sparagus,  au  gratia  potatoes, 
olives,  cold  milk  and  sherbert  for  dinner.  In- 
stead of  those  three  meals,  substitute  two 
bowls  of  tasteless  corn  meal,  rice,  or  maybe 
sweet  potatoes.  Add  a  little  watery  paste  made 
of  chick  peas  or  maj-be  some  kind  of  flsh 
sauce,  once  a  da:?.  Come  Sunday,  a  wrinkled 
chicken  split  six  ways,  if  you  are  lucky. 

You  arid  everyone  else  In  the  family  work 
out  In  the  sun  parched  field  like  oxen  from 
morning  to  night,  hoping  the  crop  makes  it 
before  you  die.  And  If  your  little  crop  docs 
make  it.  you  split  fifty-^ty  witli  the  land- 
lord or  money  leuder. 

You  hear  rumors  there  are  neighbors  who 
have  lots  of  food,  beautiful  clothes,  nice 
houses  with  wood  floors,  motor  cars  and  a 
pride  that  they  are  self  made  achievers  that 
anyone  el.se  could  be  If  he  applied  hiin.self. 
That  neighbor  of  yours  believes  he  has  gotten 
what  he  deserves  for  his  Industry  and  in- 
genuity; and  you  are  getting  what  you  de- 
serve for  lack  of  these  attributes.  Now  .  .  . 
how  do  you  feel? 

If  you  can  take  it,  let's  keep  in  touch  with 
reality.  Here  are  Just  a  few  facts  if  you  ca)i 
even  imagine  them. 

Robert  McNar.iara.  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  reports  t'lat  800  mUllon  of  our  neigh- 
bors live  on  80  jents  a  day.  The  poverty  level 
In  India  is  $50  t  year  income  and  30 'p  of  the 
population  lives  beneath  it.  We  cry  about  In- 
flation here,  while  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  Incomes  are  lowest,  food  costs  have 
gone  up  SCJ    In  two  years.  In  many  place.s 
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food  costs  amount  to  75  to  90%  of  a  family 
budget. 

The  rich  natlona'  rising  appetite  tor  meat 
is  pricing  baalc  food  supplies  beyond  the 
reach  of  poor  people.  Rich  natixma  can  buy 
up  more  and  more  of  the  wheat  production 
ro  feed  pigs  and  cattle.  Surely  many  of  our 
neighbors  must  see  this  as  "the  poor  man's 
grain  siphoned  ofl  to  feed  the  rich  man's 
cow."  What  it  takes  to  feed  210  mUllon  Amer- 
icans would  feed  1.600  million  Chinese  on 
the  average  Chinese  diet.  It  is  said  that  the 
foods  we  waste  In  this  country  In  one  week 
would  feed  all  China  for  three  days  of  the 
week. 

The  rising  affluence  of  the  rich  countries 
means  less  food  for  the  poor.  The  average 
utilization  of  grain  per  person  In  the  develop- 
ing world  Is  500  pounds  per  year,  most  of  it 
consumed  dlrecUy.  In  North  America,  the 
average  Is  one  ton  per  person  of  which  only 
150  potinds  are  consumed  directly  in  cereals 
and  bread,  while  the  rest  Is  consumed  in- 
directly in  the  form  of  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. We  feel  we  have  to  have  five  times  more 
agricultiu-al  resources  than  the  African  or 
Indian. 

If  the  Arab  League  is  "the  oU  well  of  the 
vorld  "  m  the  energy  crisis,  the  U.S.  is  the 
"bread  basket  of  the  world"  In  the  food 
crisis.  We  need  to  remember  we  trebled  the 
price  of  wheat  before  the  Arabs  doubled  the 
price  of  oil ! 

Note  the  population  growth.  It  took  us 
untU  1830  to  reach  our  first  billion  of  world 
population.  It  took  only  another  100  years 
to  reach  the  second  billion.  It  took  only  an- 
other 30  years  to  reach  a  third  bllUon  in 
1960.  It  is  only  taking  15  years  now  to  reach 
our  fourth  bUlion  nest  year.  We  can't  feed 
the  people  now  living,  but  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  of  feeding  twice  our  present  popti- 
latlon  in  the  next  35  years. 

The  InabUlty  of  the  Third  World  (the  de- 
veloping countries)  to  pi-oUuce  adequate 
food  Is  very  likely  to  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
political  turmoil  and  breakdown  in  law  and 
order.  The  Ethiopian  government  Is  toppling 
today  and  as  many  as  twelve  others  may 
topple  in  the  next  several  months.  Starva- 
tion used  to  be  the  silent  way  of  death.  Now. 
Instead  of  silence.  It  Is  coming  in  the  thun- 
dering roar  of  violence.  Civil  imrest  Is  an 
automatic  fallout  of  food  shortage. 

People  everywhere  have  rising  expecta- 
tions because  modern  communication  has 
removed  the  screens  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  note  "  A  hungry  world  is  a 
potentiaUy  violent  and  explosive  world.  Peo- 
ple are  no  longer  going  to  die  of  starvation 
lying  down,  passively,  not  bothering  those 
nations  more  richly  blessed. 

As  Americans  dedicated  to  a  free  enter- 
prise profit  motive  way  of  life,  we  tend  to 
look  at  things  on  the  basis  of  "what  Is  in  It 
for  me?"  If  we  were  as  smart  as  we  think 
we  are  In  our  free  enterprise  system,  we 
would  realize  people  have  to  have  purchas- 
ing power  to  buy  our  products.  If  the  poor 
don't  have  anything  what  kind  of  a  profit- 
able market  Is  that  for  us?  It  Is  Just  good, 
.sound  economics  to  Invest  in  the  welfare  of 
peoples  to  maintain  a  market.  What  kind 
of  capitalists  and  IndustrlaUsts  are  we  to 
Invest  only  0.2  %  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct Into  these  stravlug  nations  letting  the 
potential  market  go  to  Its  grave?  Dying  peo- 
ple don't  buy  your  products! 

What  does  It  benefit  us  not  only  to  be 
charitable  but  Just  In  the  world?  Our  surest 
defease  system  Is  Investing  our  resources  in 
the  agricultural,  transportational  and  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  developing  countries. 
Nations  with  a  decent  standard  of  living 
don't  threaten  us.  Hurg;ry  people  are  the 
nreatest  threat  and  we  put  billions  Into  anti- 
ball  Istlc  mlssOe  systems  instead  of  Into  hun- 
gry peoples'  self -development  as  human  be- 


ings. Fellow  Americans,  very  often  we  don't 
make  sense,  smart  eis  we  are! 

Some  of  us  arent  very  straight  In  our 
thinking.  Many  blame  the  food  crista  on  ig- 
norant, over-sexed  people.  We  say  why  dont 
they  "make  love,  not  babies?"  We  conclude 
if  that's  the  way  they  will  be,  they  will  have 
to  suffer  the  consequences. 

We  must  try  to  see  life  as  people  in  the 
Third  World  see  It.  It  is  all  well  and  good  for 
some  of  us  to  be  crusaders  In  Planned  Par- 
enthood, but  do  we  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
It  must  sound  to  those  neighbors  In  the  de- 
veloping countries?  They  see  our  western- 
promoted  population  control  program  as  a 
form  of  racism  the  way  we  act  toward  cer- 
tain of  oiu-  own  people.  They  miust  see  It  as 
economic  Imperialism  with  the  Industrialized 
countries  seeking  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
eliminating  the  poor. 

People  In  many  countries  have  more  chil- 
dren by  necessity.  They  are  trying  to  iwlve 
their  poverty  by  having  large  families.  They 
put  the  children  to  work  and  many  families 
emigrate  their  sons  to  cities  supplementing 
the  pitifully  low  family  income.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  having  children  is  a  wom- 
Bn's  only  hope  of  finding  identity. 

From  our  perspective  we  might  see  the 
population  explosion  as  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  the  food  crisis  but  If  we  were  citi- 
zens of  Mall  or  the  Sudan  or  Bolivia,  I 
wonder  if  we  wouldn't  ask  If  the  cause  Is 
not  drought  or  a  lack  (A  land  reform  or  un- 
fair trade  policies  or  cheap  prices  for  our 
raw  materials? 

Prom  here  we  view  the  poor  and  their  high 
fertilizer  responsible  for  poverty  and  the 
hunger  crisis.  Do  we  ever  stop  to  consider  a 
person  in  Prairie  Village  puts  50  times  more 
stress  on  the  worlds  environment  and  con- 
sumes 60  times  more  of  the  world's  non- 
renewable resources  than  a  poor  person  In 
Calcutta?  A  Prairie  VUlage  citizen  uses  350 
times  more  energy  fuels  than  the  citizen 
in  Pokwo,  Ethiopia.  You  and  I  tend  to  blame 
the  world's  problems  on  the  world's  poor 
and  unlettered,  assuming  no  responsibility 
for  our  own  patterns  of  wasteful  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  precious  resources. 

The  U.S.  has  the  capacity  to  increase  our 
aid  to  developing  countries  without  much 
sacrifice.  Presbyterian  laymaiv  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  head  of  the  World  Bank,  said  m 
few  months  ago :  "The  church  was  guilty  for 
a  hundred  years  of  falling  to  take  the  lead 
in  sectiring  Justice  for  blacks.  Mvist  we  wait 
another  hundred  years  before  the  church 
makes  the  nation  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
developing  world?"  If  the  church  isn't  go- 
ing to  speak  to  it,  who  is?  McNamara  con- 
cluded his  much-quoted  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
speech  in  September  of  last  year:  "All  of 
the  great  religions  teach  the  value  of  each 
hiunan  life.  In  a  way  that  was  never  true 
in  the  past,  we  now  have  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a  decent  life  for  all  men  and  women. 
Should  we  not  make  the  moral  precept  our 
guide  to  action?  The  extremes  of  privilege 
and  deprivation  are  simply  no  longer  accept- 
able." 

What  can  you  and  I  do  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves? 

1.  We  can  start  changing  our  life  style. 

We  can  abstain  from  meat  three  days  a 
u'eek  without  hurting  oiu*  nutrition  or  the 
industry.  Thereby  Americans  could  save 
enough  grain  to  feed  100  million  starving 
people. 

We  can  cut  down  on  fertilizing  our  lawns, 
cemeteries  and  golf  courses.  American  ex- 
pertise developed  the  "green  revolution"  for 
Asia.  The  high  yield  grains  require  ferti- 
lizer and  now  we  put  an  embargo  on  ferti- 
lizer. So  we  can  keep  our  lawns  lush  green 
the  very  countries  which  we  educated  to 
depend  upon  such  fertilizer  can't  get  it. 

W*  can  think  twice  before  we  hop  In  the 
car  Just  to  wheel  arour>d.  We  can  adjust  to 


smaller,  less  energy  consuming  cars.  We  can 
use  car  pools.  We  can  start  using  what  mass 
transit  is  avaUable. 

We  can  limit  oorselvea  to  a  healthy  3500 
calories  and  share  the  Talu*ble  proteins  we 
have  In  over  abundance. 

We  can  reconsider  what  Is  a  reasonable 
profit  to  expect  from  our  own  investments 
instead  of  being  dedicated  to  shrewtlnees  in 
making  a  quick  handful!  Our  common  greed 
is  disproving  the  goodness  and  Justice  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  eyes  of  th« 
world. 

I  confess  It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to 
change.  I  hate  returning  those  Diet  Pepsi 
bottles.  I  svire  like  a  nice,  green  yard.  I  like 
my  luxury  Delta  88.  I  love  cookies  by  the 
dozen  niKl  candy  by  the  pound.  I  like  my 
climate-con trtHled  home  at  72*  the  year 
around.  I've  always  wanted  my  several  stocks 
of  Marley,  Mld-Amerlcan  and  Marlon  to 
double  and  spilt  so  I  could  make  a  killing 
on  my  $1,600  Investments  some  day 

The  common  things  you  and  I  can  do  will 
be  to  uo  avail  unless  we  get  the  goods  we 
save  and  the  services  we  have  to  the  people 
in  need. 

Therefore  .  .  . 

I  am  gcing  to  Influence  every  person  I  can 
iu  the  Congress  to  forget  our  age-old  Amer- 
ican policy  of  sharing  our  resources  on  the 
bsisis  of  national  interests  but  to  share  on 
the  basis  of  our  neighbor's  necessities.  I  am 
no  longer  frowning  upon  our  goremment  giv- 
ing human  aid  to  countries  politically  un- 
sympathetic with  us  because  I  have  become 
sensitive  to  our  Lord's  command:  "If  your 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him." 

I  am  going  to  give  myself  to  speaking  up 
for  an  "equitable  distribution  of  wealth" 
even  though  it  hurts  me  and  may  cause  some 
of  my  best  friends  to  frown  on  me  mlstak- 
liigly  as  socialistic.  There  can  be  no  peace  on 
earth  good  wUl  among  peoples  until  we  who 
have  more  than  we  need  share  with  those 
who  have  less  than  they  need  or  can  get. 
After  all.  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof."  Do  I  have  a  right  tmder 
God  for  me  to  possess  so  much  more  than  I 
really  need  when  my  neighbors  are  starving 
for  want  of  daily  bread?  Our  problem  Is  not 
so  mtich  how  to  produce  more  as  it  is  how  to 
distribute  equitably  our  limited  produce.  Its 
not  so  much  getting  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
tict  up  so  that  everyone  can  have  enough. 
It's  time  all  of  us  see  otu:  earth  has  limited 
resources  and  global  Justice  depends  upon 
equitable  distribtuiou  of  the  world's  goodt. 

I  Intend  to  re-examine  my  own  person*! 
stewardship  of  possessions.  I  Intend  to  plead 
with  Washington  to  re-cxamlne  our  country's 
falthfulnes  of  steu-ardship.  Surely  we  could 
give  at  least  1 '~,  ot  our  GNP.  I  intend  to  keep 
this  priority  of  world  hunger  before  the  re- 
Ug;lou3  c«nm unity  and  give  Church  World 
Service  the  support  It  needs  to  demonstrate 
to  the  hungry:  "God  loves  you." 

Such  a  sermon  on  such  a  critica-'  issue  i.s 
pitifully  inadequate  .  .  .  one  puny  prophet 
crying  In  the  wilderness  of  apathy.  I  can 
only  hope  It  will  provoke  your  own  Christian 
thinking.  If  only  it  aids  in  making  you  and 
me  more  conscientious  and  in  turn  we  "c<mi- 
sclentlcize"  the  church  and  community  to 
the  value  of  every  human  life.  It  is  worth  It. 

Will  you  Join  me.  Christian,  and  do  some- 
thing? " 

If  only  your  ears  and  mine  would  hear  our 
Lord's  voice,  "Inasmuch  as  you  do  tt  unto 
the  least  of  these  my  little  ones,  ymi  do  it 
for  me,"  maybe  we  would  care  enough! 


FLORIDA   FINDS   ERTS   VERY 

USEFIJL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
short  but  very  Informative  letter  frcMn 
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Gov.  Reubin  Askew  of  Florida  In  which 
he  states  succinctly: 

We  have  found  the  Information  received 
from  the  ERTS  program  to  be  very  useful. 

Governor  Askew  feels,  however,  that 
the  value  of  ERTS  imagery  would  be  in- 
creased tremendously  if  the  quahty  and 
speed  of  delivery  were  improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
rent  that  Governor  Askew"s  letter  be 
piiuted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  op  Florida, 

August  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Dirksen  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Moss:   We  have  found  the 
information  received  from  the  ERTS  pro- 
(;ram  to  be  very  useful.  Our  Department  of 
Transportation,    which    is   a   depository   for 
the  ERTS  photography,  has  used  it  for  a 
variety  of  projects.  These  Include  the  map- 
ping of  the  April  1973  Suwannee  River  flood, 
and   identification   of   geological   subsiu-face 
lines  and  general  land  use. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  applications 
that  we  have  found  for  these  materials.  How- 
ever, with  Improved  quality  of  Imagery  and 
faster  service  from  the  EROS  Center,  their 
value  would  be  increased  tremendously.  Un- 
fortunately, the  quality  of  imagery  from 
EROS  has  always  been  fair  to  poor  and 
delivery  of  the  materials  range  from  three 
to  five  months.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  the  pro- 
gram has  excellent  potential  and  with  im- 
proved techniques,  better  communication, 
and  proper  notice  to  state  agencies,  much 
more  can  be  gained  from  satellite  imagery. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Reubin  Askew,  Governor. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SECRETARY 
EARL  BUTZ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  every  member  of  this  body 
is  aware  of  the  problems  which  today 
are  facing  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy.  While  there  are  admittedly  new 
difficulties,  historically,  instability  with- 
in this  industry  has  not  been  uncommon. 
And  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  hard 
times  bring  criticism  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Certainly,  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  has  been  no  exception,  and  lately 
he  has  been  imder  an  especially  heavy  at- 
tack from  his  critics. 

When  the  record  of  agricultural  ad- 
vancements during  recent  years  is  re- 
viewed, and  understood  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Butz'  strong  leadership,  we  should 
be  able  to  recognize  that  the  Secretary 
has  been  a  worthy  and  effective  spokes- 
man for  the  farming  and  ranching  com- 
munity. Criticism  is  expected  by  public 
ofiRcials,  and  indeed  it  is  welcomed.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  agree  with  those  individ- 
uals who  are  displeased  with  Secretary 
Butz,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  him  my 
continued  supi)ort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  from  the  November  11,  1974, 
Wall  Street  Journal  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  iio  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Cheers  for  Secrbtabt  Butz 

Although  like  all  of  us  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  sometimes  slips  on  precise 
facts  and  flgtires,  we  can  hardly  recollect  one 
of  his  statements  with  which  we  did  not 
agree  enthusiastically.  Even  when  it  angers 
his  farm  constituents,  Mr.  Butz  consistently 
makes  the  case  for  a  hands-oS-the-free-mar- 
ket  policy. 

Because  he  does  this  with  dash,  wit  and 
crackling  logic,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
makes  people  mad  In  fact,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing nearly  alone  in  rejecting  pragmatic  poli- 
tics, he  makes  more  people  mad  than  anyone 
else  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Cabinet.  He  has 
opposed  food  embargoes,  food  quotas,  gov- 
ernment stockpiles,  price  ceilings,  price 
floors  and  meatless  Tuesdays.  And  because 
he  is  always  opposing  government  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, believing  as  we  do  that  it  only  makes 
matters  worse,  he's  often  at  odds  with  his  col- 
leagues in  government  who  can  resist 
trying. 

His  latest  forays  pitted  him  against  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
complained  of  Mr.  Butz'  criticisms  as  "taking 
a  cheap  shot  at  a  sister  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment without  warrant."  And  in  another 
instance,  Mr.  Butz  found  himself  cheerfully 
defending  that  ubiquitous  scapegoat  of  infla- 
tion, the  "middleman,"  against  complaints 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Simon  and  Albert  Rees, 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability.  In  both  episodes,  Mr.  Butz  pretty 
much  struck  the  same  note,  that  the  only 
greedy  middleman  that  must  share  the  blame 
for  rising  food  costs  is  the  government. 

His  complaint  against  the  ICC  was  that 
because  of  its  regulations  40%  of  all  trucks 
must  return  home  empty  after  they  deliver 
their  goods.  The  number  is  undoubtedly  too 
high;  there's  been  no  reliable  count  on 
empty  trucks.  But  it  is  certainly  no  more 
misleading  than  the  flgxire  of  4.4  7o  the  ICC 
threw  back  at  him,  which  relates  only  to  "reg- 
ular-route common  carriers."  And  Mr.  Butz' 
central  idea  is  unassailable,  that  to  the  de- 
gree ICC  regulations  reduce  competition, 
they  increase  prices  at  retail. 

Agricultural  commodities  aren't  subject  to 
ICC  regulation,  but  what  happens  when  a 
trucker  hauls  produce  from  California  to 
New  York?  He  can  haul  non-farm  goods 
back  to  California  only  if  be  makes  a  deal 
with  an  ICC-regulated  trucker,  who  charges 
ICC  freight  rates.  The  Californlan  may  be 
willing  to  take  $1,000  for  the  Job  rather  than 
run  an  empty  truck;  If  the  ICC  trucker  gets 
$3,000  from  his  customer,  he  pockets  the 
difference.  There's  no  empty  truck  involved, 
but  prices  are  obviously  distorted  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Butz'  defense  of  the  middleman  in  the 
food  indxistry  is  also  on  the  mark,  especially 
courageous  In  that  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers prefer  to  be  told  that  somewhere 
between  farm  and  supermarket  there  are 
greedy  little  devils  conspiring  to  inflate  food 
prices.  Mr.  Rees,  the  wage-and-price  man, 
worries  about  a  projected  21%  Increase  this 
year  in  the  price  spread  between  farm  and 
retail,  and  complains  that  butter  has  gone 
down  at  wholesale  and  up  at  retail.  Mr. 
Simon  broods  about  profits  and  prices  in 
the  sugar  industry  and  promises  an  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Butz,  who  knows  how  at)soIutely 
impossible  it  Is  for  a  million  middlemen  to 
conspire  to  do  any  tiling,  flatly  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  there'b  "vuijust  enrichment"  out 
there. 

He  also  knows  that  it  is  nonsense  to  think 
that  retail  prices  can  be  Jawboned,  and  that 
it  is  unworthy  of  a  politician  to  try  to  fool 
the  public  by  yelling  at  a  gathering  of  super- 
market owners.  To  the  degree  any  of  them 
heed  such  complaints  and  accept  lower  profit 
margins  than  are  dictated  by  the  market- 
place, new  entries  to  the  retail  Industrj'  are 


discouraged,  lessening  competition  in  the 
longer  run. 

Sugar  profits  are  unusually  high,  but  only 
because  we're  now  paying  an  additional 
price  for  a  generation  of  government-im- 
posed quotas  on  sugar  Imports.  The  quotas 
kept  a  floor  under  sugar  prices,  which  re- 
duced both  demand  and  incentives  to  do- 
mestic sugar  refiners  to  expand.  With  world 
sugar  demand  soaring  10%  in  a  year,  the 
domestic  refiners  don't  have  to  conspire  to 
widen  their  spreads;  it's  happening  naturally 
as  a  result  of  20  years  of  government  reg- 
ulation. 

As  long  as  Earl  Butz  remains  Agriculture 
Secretary,  there  will  at  least  be  one  person 
in  Washington  who  doesn't  believe  there  can 
be  a  free  lunch.  It's  to  President  Ford's  credit 
that  he  wants  to  keep  hUn.  Pound  for  pound, 
he's  the  best  man  in  the  Cabinet. 


RESTRUCTURE  OF  THE  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 

Ml-.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been— and  will  be — a  great  deal  of  Band- 
Aid  applying  as  the  Nation  seeks  to 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis  and  the  sky- 
locketing  prices  that  are  threatening 
economies  across  the  world. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  that  if 
in  the  end  we  would  achieve  what  we 
want — a  sufficient  supply  at  reasonable 
prices. 

In  what  I  think  is  a  most  Incisive  col- 
umn for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) suggests  that  the  only  real  remedy 
is  to  restructure  this  industry  into  a 
competitive  one. 

As  he  points  out: 

The  source  of  the  power  of  the  petro- 
giants  is  the  structure  of  the  industry  it- 
self. 

That  structiu-e  can  be  attacked  under 
present  antitrust  laws.  And  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Trade  Commission  has  filed  suit 
against  the  eight  major  oil  companies, 
seeking  to  restructure  them. 

But  at  best,  that  case  will  run  8  to  15 
years. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  job  done  in  a 
reasonable  timeframe,  as  Senator  Nel- 
son points  out,  is  for  Congress  to  act. 

He  suggests: 

Without  assessing  fault,  blame,  or  liabil- 
ity. Congress  must  ask  whether  the  petro- 
leum Industry's  Job  can  be  done  as  effi- 
ciently— or  more  efficiently — by  smaller  en- 
titles. If  so.  Congress  must  seriously  con- 
sider decentralizing  such  economic  giants. 

This  strikes  me  as  wise  counsel  and 
I  commend  the  Senator's  column  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  column, 
"Start  Antiti-ust  Drive  With  Big  Oil," 
from  the  October  15  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  15,  1974) 

Start  Antitrust  Drive  Wrrn  Bic  On.? 
(By  Senator  Oatlord  Nelson) 

A  v.eek  ago,  when  President  Ford  delivered 
his  economic  message  to  Congress,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  give  high  priority  to 
the  resolution  of  our  energy  problems  and  to 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
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Taking  him  at  his  word.  I  have  this  sug- 
gestion: Let's  start  with  the  major  oil  com- 
panies— they  are  not  only  large  and  powerful, 
hut  they  set  prices  and  exclude  competitors 
tlu-ough  a  unique  form  of  industry  coopera- 

I  iCU. 

The  source  of  the  power  of  the  "petro- 
fiiants"  is  the  structure  of  the  Industry  Itself. 
It  Is  vertically  integrated,  but  not  like  any 
Hi. her  Integrated  Industrj-. 

Vertical  integration  usually  meai«  that  a 
:^ ingle  company  has  control  of  all  the  vital 
functions  In  its  sphere  of  Interest.  A  verti- 
cally integrated  oil  company,  for  example, 
would  explore  for,  drill  and  pump  Its  own 
nude  oil;  transport  it  In  company-owned 
pipeline  8>'stems.  ships  and  truclcs,  refine  it, 
wliolesBle  some  of  its  output,  and  retaU  the 
rest  from  company -owned  stations  and  other 
consumer  outlets. 

There  might  be  n'eater  competltiou  in  the 
oil  Industry,  despite  the  few  firms  Involved, 
if  each  actually  operated  like  that.  But  they 
do  not. 

In  the  oU  industry,  the  major  firms  Jointly 
own  the  largest  oil  fields.  Jointly  own  the 
pipeline  systems,  and  Jointly  distribute  their 
products  through  complex  coc>perative  ar- 
r.iugements. 

This  brand  of  vertical  integration  has  sev- 
eral interesting  consequences: 

It  permits  the  Integrated  firms  to  deter- 
3'>iue  whether  prices,  and  therefore  profits, 
should  be  greater  at  the  point  of  production, 
refining,  transporting  or  In  wholesale  or  re- 
tail  sale.  Where  do  the  oil  companies  elect 
to  take  the  greatest  profit?  At  the  crude 
production  stage,  of  course,  where  they  can 
benefit  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
outrageous  tax  loopholes  on  the  books — the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

Tlie  Industry's  particular  verticality  re- 
w.irds  subsidized  inefficiency  at  some  other 
.•^tage  of  production.  On  the  retail  level,  the 
majors  squander  money  with  gimmick  give- 
ii\-.-aya  and  mviltlminion-dollar  advertising 
campaigns  that  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween products  that  look  alike,  smell  alike, 
act  alike  and  are  alike. 

The  point  is  this:  If  there  were  no  vertical 
integration,  and  If  free  market  forces  were 
operating,  each  Stage  would  have  to  be  com- 
petitive— that  ia,  be  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Because  of /their  full  control  of  refinery 
capacity,  the/petrogiants  also  have  a  stran- 
glehold on  competition — such  as  it  is. 

For  example,  in  1972,  when  the  demand  for 
increased  refining  capacity  was  obvious,  the 
oil  companies  chose  not  to  expand  capacity, 
and  ultimately  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  gasoline  available  to  their  only 
real  competitors,  the  Independent  retailers. 
Nor  would  they  release  enough  crude  so  that 
the  lndepende:.t  refiners  could  expand. 
When  source.'*  of  supply  dried  up,  thousands 
of  independent  service  stations  went  out  of 
business. 

Obvlovwly,  this  critical  industry  must  be 
restructured  to  restore  true  competition.  The 
courts  have  done  It  In  other  Industries — 
rarely,  to  be  sure — but  in  the  oil  business 
it  would  be  difficult.  If  not  impossible.  So 
the  best  answer  is  federal  legislation  that 
requires  dlfl'erent,  unrelated  entities  to  per- 
form the  separate  functions  of  producing, 
refining,  transporting  and  marketing.  In 
other  words,  we  need  to  force  a  vertical 
o*ve8titure  in  the  petroleum  industrj-. 

The  oil  companies  are  simply  too  large. 
Fortune  magazine's  list  of  the  500  largest 
Indastrlal  corporations  shows  that,  of  the 
top  20,  seven  are  petroleum  companies. 

Uie  Federal  Trade  Commission  recently 
f:led  a  persuasive  ca.s©  charging  that  prac- 
tices of  major  oil  companies  violate  the 
monopoly  laws.  But  our  probe  of  this  indus- 
try should  go  deeper  than  establishing 
whether  or  not  certain  companies  have  vio- 


lated certain  statutes.  Do  we  really  want  to 
have  businesses  as  large  and  Interrelated  as 
thU? 

Even  If  economies  of  scale  outweigh  tn- 
efflclencles — and  there  Is  evidence  that  they 
do  not  In  the  petroleum  tndtistry — we  must 
consider  whether  we  want  fundamental  de- 
cisions made  for  the  benefit  of  people  or  for 
abstractions  like  large  corporations.  With- 
out assessing  fault,  blame  or  liability.  Con- 
gress must  ask  whether  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry's job  can  be  done  as  efficiently — or 
more  efficiently— by  smaller  entitles.  If  so. 
Congress  must  seriously  consider  decentral- 
izing such  economic  giants. 

The  completion  of  the  PTC  ca.-^e,  and  the 
appeals  it  will  almost  certainly  generate.  Is 
undovibtedly  a  long  way  off,  but  this  Is  an 
urgent  matter  which  cannot  wait.  Petroleum 
is  too  precious  an  asset  to  be  managed  by 
a  handful  of  corporate  executives,  and  the 
Inflationary  effect  of  unreasonably  high  oil 
and  casoline  prices  is  taking  a  devastating 
toll  on  our  economy — and  ovir  society. 

When  Mr.  Ford  spoke  to  the  nation  a  week 
ago.  he  appealed  to  Congress  for  Its  help  In 
the  battle  against  Inflation — one  of  the  most 
important  components  of  which  is  the 
spiraling  price  of  energy. 

In  my  view,  we  should  give  him  that  help. 
Tlie  best  way  to  do  this  is  through  restoring 
competition  to  the  oil  Industry  by  breaking 
up  it?  vertical  monopolies. 


BREAKING  THE  ENERGY  POLICY 
STALEMATE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  David  Freeman — former  direc- 
tor of  the  Ford  Fomidation  energy  policy 
project  and  now  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  staff — delivered 
an  addiess  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
lie  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  is 
no  more  prepared  for  another  oil  em- 
bargo today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

While  the  White  House  is  repudiating 
major  recommendations  of  its  only  at- 
tempt at  a  national  energy  policy — the 
Project  Independence  blueprint — it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  it  will  be 
up  to  Congi-ess  to  fill  the  leadership 
vacuum. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Free- 
man's address  "Breaking  the  Energy 
Policy  Stalemate"  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bp.eaking  the  Energy  Policy  Stalemate 
(By  S.  David  Freeman) 

Our  liigh  energy  clvllizatton  seems  on  the 
verge  of  faUlng  apart.  The  money  managers 
teU  us  the  world-wide  petrodollar  drain  Is 
like  a  time-bomb,  set  to  go  oir  by  next  sum- 
mer and  wreck  the  world's  monetary  sys- 
tem, unless  defused.  United  States  depend- 
ence on  Arab  oU  Is  a  cloud  casting  a  shadow 
cf  war  that  limits  our  role  as  a  peacemaker 
in  the  Middle  East.  Poor  Americans  can't 
alford  to  buy  enough  beating  oil  to  keep 
warm  this  winter.  Air  pollution  from  burning 
huge  quantities  of  gasoline  and  boiler  fuel 
continues  to  endanger  the  public's  health. 
Even  dirty  energy  Is  apt  to  be  In  short  supply 
this  winter  due  to  the  coal  strike,  natural 
gas  shortages  and  the  possibility  of  cutbacks 
In  oil  imports.  And  if  we  continue  buslness- 
as-tisuRl,  shortages  of  clean  energy  threaten 
to  be  a  key  bottleneck  in  overcoming  the  re- 
cessio'-i  that  now  prlps  the  country. 


This  parade  of  horrors — which  we  call  the 
energy  crisis — is  no  secret.  The  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  press  and  the  public 
are  painfully  aware  of  its  existence.  In  fact 
President  Ford  and  his  top  aides  have  been 
leaders  In  escalating  the  rhetoric  to  a  crisis 
level.  But  when  It  comes  to  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  crisis,  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration has  thL'a  far  put  on  a  plttfu!  dis- 
play of  inaction  and  ineptitude  while  follow- 
ing the  vi-alt-and-see  attitude  of  its  prede- 
ce.ssor. 

The  basic  course  of  actkm  that  la  re- 
qvtlred  to  overcome  the  crisis  la  also  no 
mystery.  The  Energy  Policy  Project  of  the 
FcJrd  Foundation  la  not  alone  In  recom- 
mending energy  conservation  as  the  key  in- 
gredient. And  we  are  also  not  alone  In  be- 
lieving that  mandatory  actions  by  govern- 
ment are  needed  to  make  It  happen.  The 
FEA's  P>roJect  Independence  blueprint  in 
general  confirms  our  estimates  of  the  poten- 
tial savings  and  the  need  for  mandatory  ac- 
tions. Secretary  Kissinger  has  made  drastic 
consen'atlon  measures  the  keystone  of  his 
plan  for  resolving  the  foreign  policy  and 
monetary  aspects  of  the  crisis.  And  all  the 
others  in  the  administration  concerned  with 
enei-gj' — Messrs.  Simon.  SawhlU,  Train,  Peter- 
son, and  even  Morton — now  seem  to  agree 
tliat  tough  conservation  measures  are  a 
must.  The  only  vote  that's  missing  is  the 
one  that  counts. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  second  here  and  sta^e 
that  my  views  today  are  purely  personal.  I 
do  not  speeJc  for  the  Ford  Poundatloo  or  any 
one  in  the  Congress.  If  you  want  to  blame 
anyone  else  for  my  remarks  perhaps  it  sliould 
be  the  President  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Company 
wlio  played  such  a  key  role  In  making  thij 
talk  possible. 

The  energy  crisis  we  face  is  not  caused 
by  lack  of  material  re«>urcea  or  technology. 
It  Is  a  political  crisis.  And  since  the  crisis  is 
political,  only  the  political  process  can 
solve  it. 

If  there  is  a  rationale  for  the  Administra- 
tion's current  energy  p<rflcy,  !t  is  that  some- 
how a  "free  market"  wiU  match  supply  and 
demand  better  than  any  actions  by  govern- 
ment. The  problem  with  that  theory  is  tliere 
is  no  free  market  in  energy.  Everyone  knows 
the  price  of  petroleum  is  fixed  by  the  OPEC 
cartel,  and  unless  restrained  by  controls  the 
price  of  every  fcwm  of  energy  would  rl«  to 
that  level.  Everyone  also  knows  that  in  a 
truly  free  market  there  would  be  very  little 
development  of  additional  oU  in  this  covm- 
try.  Middle  East  oil  production  actually  costs 
less  than  60  cents  a  barrel  comjwred  to  up- 
wards of  tlO  a  barrel  for  shale  and  synthetics 
in  the  United  States.  The  vague  possibility 
that  the  OPEC  nations  may  someday  cut 
prices  is  already  Inhibithig  domestic  projects 
with  large  capital  investments.  A  truly  free 
market  would  bring  screams  of  anguish  from 
domestic  producers  and  officials  concerned 
with  foreign  policy. 

In  truth  a  free  market  in  petroleum  is 
a  myth.  It  didn't  exist  during  the  1960'« 
when  quotas  and  prorationing  put  a  floor 
under  domestic  prices  and  It  doesn't  exist 
today  when  the  so-called  market  price  is 
being  fixed  by  OPEC. 

Natural  gas  regulation  i.s  a  good  example 
of  how  blind  adherence  to  a  free  market  that 
doesn't  exist  dominates  Administration 
thinkinp.  The  highest  priority  leglslatix'e 
item  in  the  President's  energy  program  is. 
to  quote  the  President,  "the  long-sought  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  supplies."  I'he 
words  'long-sought"  are  quite  well  chosen. 
The  oil  iiidustry  has  been  trjing  to  abolish 
the  consumer's  protection  on  natmal  gas 
prices  lor  over  25  year's.  It  has  taken  vetoes 
by  President  Trumau  and  E^senliower  (be- 
c.tase  of  a  bribe  attempt  of  a  Senator  by  an 
oil  lobbyist)  and  constant  vigilance  by  con- 
sumer state  congressmen  to  hold  the  llae. 
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The  argument  In  favor  of  decontrol  la  that 
price  controls  have  caused  the  natural  gas 
shortage.  But  price  controls  are  really  not 
the  prime  cause.  In  fact  natural  gas  produc- 
ilon  Increased  spectacularly  for  over  two 
decades  under  FPC  price  controls.  It's  worth 
noting  that  the  natural  gas  shortage  parallels 
the  oil  shortages,  and  this  is  no  accident  be- 
cau.se  most  gas  is  found  as  part  of  the  search 
lor  oil.  Oil  shortages  have  cropped  up  despite 
large  Increases  in  the  price.  Actually  the 
price  of  new  natural  gas  has  doubled  in  re- 
cent ye«ir8  under  the  FPC.  Genuine  environ- 
mental concerns,  and  not  price  controls,  are 
the  primary  constraint  on  offshore  drilling; 
r.ud  lax  administration  of  the  outstanding 
!ea.ses  by  the  Secretax-y  of  Interior  is  depriv- 
ing consumers  of  gas  that  has  been  dLscov- 
ered  In  the  Federal  domain  but  is  not  being 
sold. 

FPC  price  controls  are  far  from  perfect  and 
there  is  a  real  need  for  legislation  to  remove 
the  uncertainty  over  natural  gas  prices  and 
provide  prices  that  reflect  Inflation,  so  that 
nicentives  are  sufficient  and  stay  sufficient. 
But  decontrol  would  in  reality  substitute  the 
cartel  of  OPEC  nations  for  the  FPC  as  the 
price  fixer. 

Actually,  the  prospect  of  decontrol  which 
the  President  dangles  before  the  producers 
could  be  a  major  cause  of  our  shortage  as 
•uppUes  are  being  held  back  for  that  glori- 
ous day  when  the  price  wo\tld  Jump  from  43 
rents  per  IVIcf  to  some  iii2.00  per  Mcf,  the 
OPEC  fixed  price  for  oil.  Yes,  the  President  s 
gas  deregulation  legislation  has  the  consumer 
trapped  In  a  Catch -22  sort  of  situation.  It 
probably  makes  todays  shortages  worse  and 
if  passed  will  make  tomorrow's  natural  gas 
much  more  expensive. 

Blind  faith  in  the  'free  market"  has  also 
led  to  callous  disregard  of  the  impact  of 
runaway  energy  prices  upon  the  poor.  Low 
Income  Americans  spend  15  per  cent  of  the 
family  budget  on  energy,  compared  with  4 
per  cent  for  the  well-to-do.  If  these  low  in- 
come families  are  to  continue  to  heat  and 
light  their  homes  and  get  to  work,  they  will 
need  government  help. 

The  first  principle  of  this  Administration's 
energy  policy  Is  to  leave  it  to  the  market; 
and  the  second  is  to  concentrate  on  supply, 
with  nothing  but  Up  service  for  a  genuine 
conservation  program.  But  in  an  effort  to 
develop  every  conceivable  source  of  energy 
supply,  regardless  of  environmental  conse- 
quences. It  Is  falling  to  concentrate  on  the 
domestic  sources  that  offer  the  most  promise. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  Administrations 
supply-oriented  policy  ts  to  push  hard  for 
rapid  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  pre- 
viously-undeveloped areas  off  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts  and  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
Never  mind  that  millions  of  acres  of  leases 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  environmental 
problems  are  under  control,  have  not  yet  been 
developed.  The  Administration  Is  In  effect 
saying  drill  jiow  in  these  new  areas  and  worry 
about  the  beaches  and  wetlands  later.  It 
calls  for  leasing  10.000,000  acres  next  year, 
an  area  far  beyond  the  industry's  ability  to 
explore.  This  rapid  leasing  of  offshore  lands 
io  oil  companies  could  turn  out  to  be  the 
biggest  "white  sale"  in  our  nation's  history. 
The  government  cannot  prevent  a  giveaway 
of  the  federal  donaln  until  it  has  some  idea 
of  how  much  oil  and  natural  gas  Is  out  there. 
Today  It  does  not.  The  government  cannot 
minimize  the  recreational  and  environmental 
problems  inherent  in  that  development  until 
it  has  detailed  knowledge  of  Its  impact.  To- 
day it  does  not. 

In  the  recent  election,  voters  In  several  key 
states  sent  Washington  a  message  about  their 
concern  for  exploiting  energy  resources  hi 
their  area  w  Ithout  due  consideration  of  the 
environmental  costs.  In  California  the  voters 


elected  a  new  governor  who  Is  publicly  com- 
mitted to  a  go-very-slow  approach  on  off- 
shore oil  and  gas.  In  Colorado  they  elected 
a  new  governor  who  Is  an  outspoken  environ- 
mentalist and  who  is  opposed  to  any  coal 
strip  mining  or  oU  shale  development  where 
the  land  cannot  be  reclaimed.  In  Wyoming 
they  elected  a  new  governor  who  opposed 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  moving  coal  slurry 
out  of  the  state  because  of  the  strain  It  would 
put  on  that  state's  limited  water  resources. 
And  on  the  East  coast,  voters  In  .several  states 
elected  new  public  officials  or  returned  old 
ones  to  office  who  are  on  record  as  demanding 
assurance  of  environmental  protection  before 
development  goes  ahead.  They  want  to  know 
that  the  recreation  potential  and  the  ecology 
of  the  coastal  zone  will  In  fact  be  protected 
before  they  will  permit  development  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  and  the  accompanying  on- 
shore activities — refineries,  termlnal.s  and  so 
on. 

In  my  view  this  slow  growth  trend  Is  the 
fnstest  growing  movement  In  America.  If 
we  as  a  nation  are  to  break  the  energy  stale- 
mate. It  would  be  wise  for  those  in  Washing- 
ton who  are  working  on  national  energy 
policy  to  listen  to  what  the  voters  from 
California  and  Colorado  to  Connecticut  are 
•raying. 

Perhaps  the  most  baffling  failure  of  cur- 
rent energy  supply  policy  Is  the  lack  of  a 
well-planned  program  to  switch  away  from 
.scar>.o  oM  and  gas  to  abundant  domestic 
coat  for  boiler  fuel.  Our  Project's  calcula- 
tions reveal  that  as  starters  we  could  re- 
place 600.000  barrels/day  of  Imported  fuel 
oil  with  60  million  tons  per  year  of  coal. 
But  unless  present  air  quality  laws  are  en- 
forced such  a  switch  could  add  thousands 
of  cases  of  lung  disease  and  death  to  sus- 
ceptible children  and  adults.  As  long  as  the 
President  continues  to  waffle  on  the  time- 
table for  enforcement,  company  executives 
are  encouraged  to  delay  the  purchase  and  In- 
stallation of  scrubbers  and  other  technology 
to  burn  coal  cleai.ly.  Perhaps  some  subsi- 
dies and  al'ocation  of  scarce  materials  are 
required  to  make  the  switch  to  coal  a  reality 
and  to  protect  lives  and  lungs.  All  that  can 
be  said  at  the  moment  Is  that  here  again 
the  marketplace  Is  not  functioning  to  serve 
the  public  Interest  and  a  federal  program  to 
make  It  happen  Is  sadly  missing. 

It  is  on  the  International  front,  however, 
that  the  President's  failure  to  take  decisive 
action  U  hardest  to  explain.  The  well- 
orchestrated  speeches  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  about  the  con- 
tinuing economic  perils  of  $11  a  barrel  oil 
have  not  been  backed  up  by  concrete  actions 
to  ease  our  demand  for  that  oil.  Vigorous  en- 
ergy conservation  In  the  United  States  would 
encourage  other  oll-lmporting  nations  to  fol- 
low suit.  As  the  Secretary  of  State's  latest 
proposal  makes  clear,  such  action  would 
come  closer  to  reducing  prices  than  all  the 
huffing  and  puffing  that  has  been  going  on. 
The  President  Is  of  course  not  the  only 
actor  on  the  energy  scene.  State  govern- 
ment has  a  key  role.  And  at  the  federal  level 
the  Congress  in  the  final  analysis  makes 
domestic  policy.  The  Congreas,  which  tradi- 
tionally waits  for  the  President,  has  been 
slow  to  take  initiatives.  But  the  energy 
stalemate  is  no  longer  tolerable.  We  have 
run  out  of  time.  If  the  Administration  per- 
sists In  Its  present  course,  the  new  Congress 
will  in  my  opinion  have  no  choice  but  to 
move  swiftly  to  break  this  nation's  energy 
policy  stalemate.  In  the  end  of  course,  Con- 
gress and  the  Piesldent  will  have  to  work 
together,  to  make  energy  policy  work. 

The  first  step  in  getting  off  dead  center 
is  for  the  Congress  to  enact  an  effective  en- 
ergy conservation  program  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  and  implement  It.  By  this  I 
mean  enacting  concrete  measures  which  will 


supplement  market  forces  hy  encouragUig 
and,  where  necessary,  requiring  more  effi- 
cient consumption  of  energy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  final  report  of  the  Pord  Foundation's 
Energy  Policy  Project  lays  out  a  program  for 
achieving  a  cut  In  the  nation's  energy  growth 
from  the  4.5  per  cent  of  the  last  eight  years 
to  about  2  per  cent  a  year.  Congress,  and 
where  appropriate  state  governments, 
should : 

Adopt  mlnlmtTm  fuel  economy  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  cars,  so  as  to  achieve 
an  average  fuel  economy  of  at  least  20  miles 
per  gallon  by  1985. 

Enlarge  the  funding  for  public  tran.sporta- 
tion,  especially  buses  which  can  be  built 
quickly. 

Encourage  more  efficient  space  heating  and 
cooling  by  making  credit  easily  evaluate  for 
eiierpy-savlng  Investments  In  existing  build- 
ings, by  setting  higher  standards  for  Insula- 
tion and  heating  and  cooling  systems,  by 
helping  to  upgrade  building  codes  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  builders. 

Shift  federal  research  and  development 
money  toward  energy  conservation  technol- 
ogy, and  stress  government  purchases  of  en- 
ergy conserving  equipment — thriftier  cars, 
tighter  buildings,  recycled  materials  and  the 
like. 

Encourage  Industry  to  conserve  enerpy 
through  prices  that  reflect  the  full  costs  of 
producing  energy  and  other  appropriate 
measures.  This  means  Congress  should  elim- 
inate the  special  tax  privileges  of  the  energy 
industry — oil  depletion  allowance,  expeu.sing 
of  intangibles  and  special  foreign  tax  cred- 
its—all of  which  constitute  subsidies  to  an 
already  rich  Industry.  It  also  means  abolish- 
ing promotional  discounts  for  big  electricity 
users  and  facilitating  on-site  generation  of 
power  to  make  beneficial  use  of  waste  heat. 
Through  these  and  other  measures,  the 
nation  could  bring  its  energy  growth  rate 
down  to  a  more  manageable  2  per  cent  wltli- 
out  In  any  way  limiting  economic  growth, 
employment  or  household  comforts.  This 
kind  of  energy  conservation  program  would 
pay  some  very  handsome  dividends  for  the 
nation.  There  would  be  less  hi  vestment  In 
new  coal  mines  and  oil  refineries  and  drill- 
ing rigs  and  power  plants  and  more  invest- 
ment in  energy-saving  technologies.  The  re- 
■sult  would  be  less  Inflation  since  Investments 
io  save  energy  are  cheaper  than  Investments 
in  getting  more.  Slower  energy  growth  means 
that  net  savings  in  capital  Investments  over 
the  next  25  years  would  amount  to  some  *:J00 
billion. 

It  would  also  mean  that  from  the  present 
to  1985  ilio  nation  could  meet  energy  demand 
without  resorting  to  developments  thai 
threaten  grave  environmental  damage  and 
that  threaten  the  Independence  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  would  be  possible  to  keep  oil 
imports  below  today's  level  and  still  stop 
strip  mlnUig  for  coal  In  the  arid  West  or  on 
Fteep  slopes  in  Appalachla.  Alternatively,  the 
nation  could  halt  new  construction  of  nu- 
clear plants  and  also  preserve  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts  from  offshore  development. 
In  any  event  we  would  buy  the  time  to  permit 
all  of  these  energy  sources  to  be  developed 
at  a  more  cautious  rate. 

On  the  supply  side,  Congress  and  the 
Executive  can  take  a  number  of  sensible  ac- 
tions which  will  al.so  help  bring  our  energy 
budget  into  balance.  Most  urgent  is  the 
program  to  enlorge  the  market  for  coal,  with 
due  care  for  the  land,  miners'  lives,  and 
everyone's  lungs.  There  are  billions  of  tons 
of  coal  to  mine  In  the  Midwest  where  rec- 
lamation Is  feasible,  or  In  deep  mines,  with 
rigid  enforcement  of  safety  laws. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  can  encourage 
more  recovery  of  oil  from  existing  wells 
through  a  tax  or  price  Incentives.  They  can 
require  public  investments  In  the  strategic 
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oil  reserves  the  government  owns  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska,  so  as  to  have  a  ready  stock 
of  oil  on  hand  for  emergencies.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  year  has  gone  by  slr.ce  the 
embargo  and  we  have  yet  to  build  up  oil 
stockpiles.  The  government  reserve  In  Alaska 
may  well  contain  more  oil  than  has  been  dis- 
covered m  the  North  Slope.  But  it's  of  no 
use  in  an  emergency  unless  Its  discovered, 
and  the  Investments  are  made  to  deliver  it 
to  market.  Despite  all  the  talk,  we  are  Just 
one  year  older  and  deeper  In  debt. 

Even  with  the  annual  growth  rate  in  energy 
held  to  2  per  cent,  the  nation's  energy  supply 
will  need  to  be  28  per  cent  larger  in  1985, 
than  In  1975.  And  if  that  growth  rate  con- 
tinues past  1985  then  development  of  some 
of  the  more  troublesome  domestic  energy 
sources  wlU  be  necessary.  For  this  reason,  the 
Congress  should  take  action  now  to  study 
the  desirabUlty  of  moving  to  zero  energy 
growth  after  1985.  This  would  require  giant 
strides  toward  Increased  efficiency;  but  it 
could  be  achieved  with  no  loss  in  Jobs  or 
economic  output.  In  addition  Congress 
should  provide  today  adequate  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  of  cleaner,  renew- 
able energy  sources  for  the  future.  With  a 
good  R&D  effort,  solar  and  geothermal 
energy,  solid  and  organic  wastes,  and  maybe, 
in  time,  nuclear  fusion  can  supplement  the 
conventional  energy  fuels  In  the  period  after 
1986. 

In  my  view  Americans  are  eager  for  leader- 
ship, real  leadership  that  spells  out  the  bad 
news  that  the  Joyride  Is  over,  and  sets  forth 
a  program  of  energy  thrift  to  assure  that 
sacrifices  will  be  shared  equally  by  all  of  us. 

Political  leaders  are  underrating  the 
American  people  when  they  fall  to  offer  them 
straight  talk  and  tough  action  to  conserve 
energy.  Blind  faith  in  corporate  decisions 
that  favor  waste  and  pollution  must  give 
way  to  bold  measures  to  protect  the  vital 
Interests  all  citizens  have  hi  equitable  prices, 
independent  foreign  policy  and  a  healthy 
envhonment. 


SATURDAY  REVIEW  DISCUSSES 
PLURALISM  AND  ETHNIC  STUDIES 
BILL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  November  16,  1974.  edition 
of  the  prestigious  Saturday  Review/ 
World,  their  education  editor  discusses 
the  increasing  interest  around  the  coun- 
try in  the  positive  benefits  of  pluralism 
and  ethnic  studies  in  education. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Ethnic  Heri- 
tage Studies  Program  Act,  which  has 
made  modest  contributions  to  this  edu- 
cational development  by  focusing  na- 
tional and  congressional  attention  on 
the  subject  of  ethnicity  and  pluralism. 
Many  educators  are  beginning  to  imder- 
stand  the  positive  gains  to  education, 
to  mutual  understanding  between  in- 
dividuals of  diverse  backgrounds,  and  to 
greater  community  cooperation  and 
understanding  derived  from  etlinic 
studies. 

I  have  been  proud  to  be  the  sponsor 
of  the  Ethnic  Studies  Act,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tliis  Saturday 
Review/World  education  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  for  tiie  review  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKO,  as  follows: 


Education:  Learning  To  Live  in  a  Plttralist 

SOCIETT 

(By  James  Cass,  educator  editor) 

Americans  have  always  boasted  about  the 
diversity  of  their  society  and  the  strength 
that  the  nation  has  drawn  from  the  many 
racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups  it  in- 
cludes. But  except  for  annual  ethnic  parades 
in  urban  centers,  the  occasional  enjoyment 
of  exotic  costumes  and  dances,  and  political 
rhetoric  on  patriotic  holidays,  the  reality  has 
been  quite  different.  The  primary  thrust  of 
our  society  has  been  to  assimilate  the  stran- 
gers who  came  to  American  shores,  to  erase 
dlffererces  rather  than  to  honor  them.  The 
Ideal  was  the  "melting  pot,"  in  which  cul- 
tural differences  were  lost  and  the  schools 
were  seen  as  the  primary  instrument  for 
achieving  the  goal. 

Today  much  has  changed.  After  the  thrust, 
of  the  black  c'vll-rights  movement  began  to 
shift  ;rom  integration  to  an  emphasis  on 
black  identity  In  the  late  Sixties,  a  new 
etlinic  consciousness  and  pride  emerged 
within  many  groups — not  just  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  Asian-Americans  but 
among  white  ethnic  groups  as  well.  Increas- 
ingly, individuals  are  seeking  their  own  eth- 
nic or  group  Identity  and,  in  the  process,  are 
demanding  that  cultural  differences  be  ac- 
cepted and  respected — that  the  rhetoric  of 
our  pluralist  society  be  translated  into  re- 
ality. The  evidence  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  comes  from  many  directions. 

This  fall  a  bilingual  children's  television 
program  for  four-to-eight-year-olds  was 
launched  on  Public  Broadcasting  Service  sta- 
tions across  the  country.  Called  Villa  Alegre 
(Happy  Village),  it  Is  the  product  of  Bilin- 
gual Children's  Television,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
company  based  In  Oakland,  Calif.  Conceived 
by  BC'TV's  executive  director,  Rene  Car- 
denas, former  businessman  and  scholar,  and 
passionate  believer  In  the  perfectibility  of 
American  society,  the  program  takes  a  light- 
hearted  approach  to  cultural  pluralism.  Its 
intent,  nevertheless.  Is  serious:  to  give  Latin 
American  children  a  chance  to  see  their  lan- 
guage and  culture  treated  with  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  and  to  give  other  chil- 
dren an  introduction  to  the  language,  the 
values,  and  the  ways  of  their  Spanish-speak- 
ing neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  program  uses  a  magazine  format  con- 
sisting of  short  sketches,  songs,  dances, 
stories,  and  games.  Villa  Alegre  explores  five 
major  themes  and  has  devoted  to  each  theme 
13  of  the  65  shows  produced  to  date.  The 
shows  built  around  the  theme  "human  rela- 
tions," for  instance,  are  designed  to  help 
the  child  understand  himself  as  a  member 
of  his  family  and  community.  "Food  and 
nutrilicn"  provides  understanding  of  the  way 
food  sustains  life  and  promotes  growth.  "Nat- 
ural environment"  dramatizes  the  balance 
of  nature  and  the  need  to  conserve  resources 
and  preserve  the  environment.  "Energy"  ex- 
plores the  sources  of  energy,  its  varied  forms, 
and  its  many  uses.  "Man-made  objects"  ex- 
amines the  way  things  are  made  and  the 
varied  activities  that  are  Involved. 

Slipping  easily  from  English  to  Spanish 
and  back  again,  the  program  offers  an  at- 
tractive blend  of  entertainment  and  Informal 
education.  The  multiracial  cast  of  children 
and  adults  as  well  as  the  animated  sequences 
give  clear  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  speak- 
ing more  than  one  language  and  of  being 
familiar  with  more  than  one  culture.  The 
program  does  not,  however,  attempt  formal 
language  teaching — there  are  no  word  drills 
or  formal  translations.  Rather,  key  words  and 
phrases  related  to  the  theme  of  the  show  are 
repeated  In  both  English  and  Spanish  In  the 
cour.se  of  the  various  songs  and  sketches. 

Villa  Alegre  Is  a  bright  and  colorful  ex- 
periment in  teaching  for  cultural  pluralism — 


and  a  welcome  addition  to  television  pro- 
gramming for  children. 

An  unusual  exhibition  of  children's  art- 
work focusing  on  the  theme  "Who  Am  I?" 
was  presented  during  September  and  October 
by  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Musetun,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Essex  County  Department 
of  Education.  The  exhibition  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  project  begun  last  January  to 
encourage  children  to  express  In  creative  art 
form  their  feelings  of  personal  Identity  and 
ethnic  heritage.  Remarkable  In  variety  and 
quality  of  expression,  the  exhibition  Included 
the  work  of  some  386  children  In  the  first 
through  sixth  grades,  from  36  schools  in  the 
racially  and  ethnically  mixed  area  in  and 
arotmd  Newark.  The  project  sought  not  only 
to  evoke  through  an  art  form  children's  feel- 
ings about  themselves,  their  homes,  school, 
ethnic  background,  and  life  around  them  but 
also  to  sensitize  teachers  to  the  significance 
of  ethnic  factors  in  education  and  the  emo- 
tional aspects  of  ethnic  Identity.  Other  areas 
of  the  country  might  well  replicate  the  proj- 
ect in  connection  with  the  national  Bicen- 
tennial. One  of  the  four  major  areas  of  con- 
cern of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  is  that 
of  ethnic  heritage. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  (165  East 
Flfty-shcth  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10022)  last  month  published  a  new  study. 
The  Schools  and  Group  Identity:  Education 
for  a  New  Pluralism,  which  probes  the  role 
of  the  school  in  responding  to  the  new  thrust 
for  recognition  and  acceptance  by  minority 
groups.  The  study  should  prove  tiseful  for 
schoolmen  and  school  boards  Interested  in 
developing  programs  in  the  field — and  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  substantial  interest  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Implementation 
of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Act  in  1974  attracted 
nearly  9,000  prelimUiary  inquiries  and  1.50*) 
completed  applications  within  a  few  weeks.. 

The  study  describes  the  varied  approches 
to  curriculum  development,  cites  the  many 
resources  already  available  In  the  ^^d,  and 
discusses  state  legislatures  "as  f>otenti8l 
soiu-ces  of  additional  leadershi|»''«»id  money 
in  this  area" — an  important*  consideration 
in  view  of  the  modest  initial  fundhig  of  the 
federal  act. 

In  an  Introductory  chapter.  Judith  Her- 
man, of  the  Institute  on  Pluralism  and  Group 
Identity,  provides  broad  perspective  concern- 
ing ethnic  studies  In  the  schools.  "Many  of 
us,"  she  wTltes,  ".  .  .  fear  that  a  focus  on 
differences  will  backfire,  will  produce  frag- 
mentation rather  than  better  Intergroup 
feeling."  But  she  adds  that  on  the  basis  of 
studies  In  the  field,  "we  see  that  It  is  the 
avoidance  of  differences,  pretending  they  do 
not  exist,  that  generates  confusion  and  con- 
flict. If  we  can  help  chUdren  learn  that 
'different'  does  not  need  to  imply  'better'  or 
'worse' — then  the  schools  will  be  helphig 
to  create  a  new  and  vital  American  plura- 
lism." 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  years  the  world  community  has 
been  learning  the  lesson  of  global  inter- 
dependence by  shock  treatments — the  oil 
embargo,  mineral  resource  cartels,  world- 
wide inflation,  and  now  the  prospects  of 
global  famine.  These  shocks  have  been 
tough  medicine  for  nations  weaned  on 
the  narrow  doctrine  of  self-interest. 

We  are  discovering  that  international 
cooperation  is  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  these  challenges. 

No  less  important  is  the  need  for  a 
global  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
human    rights.    The    foimdcrs    of    the 
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United  Nations  recognized  Its  Impor- 
tance. That  is  why  the  General  Assem- 
bly— under  UJ3.  leadership — adopted  the 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  To  Imple- 
ment the  lofty  ideals  expressed  in  that 
document,  a  number  of  treaties  were 
drafted  dealing  with  a  number  of  Issues 
including  slavery,  the  political  rights  of 
women,  and  genocide. 

The  U.S.  record  in  ratifying  these  im- 
portant human  rights  treaties  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion— fii'st  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
Quarter  century  ago  by  President  Tru- 
man. Although  it  lias  received  the  en- 
dorsenient  of  succeeding  administrations 
and  numerous  groups  across  the  country, 
the  Senate  has  yet  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  few  weeks 
the  93d  Congress  will  draw  to  a  close.  In 
tliese  remaining  days  as  we  discuss  the 
ci-ucial  issues  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will 
not  forget  that  human  rights  should  be 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  action  we  could  take  In  this  area 
than  ratiflcation  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  call. 


KURSING  HOME  CARE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  FAILURE  IN 
PUBLIC  POLICY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  earlier  this 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  released  the  first  in  its  12-volume 
series  on  nursing  home  problems.  The  re- 
port says  that  Federal  support  for  long- 
term  care  has  expanded  dramatically 
from  $500  million  in  1960  to  $3.7  billion 
today.  It  asks  the  question:  What  is  the 
Nation  receiving  for  this  money? 

The  report  concludes  that  pubUc 
poUcy  has  failed  with  respect  to  the  in- 
firm elderly;  that  medicare  and  medicaid 
are  ineffective  and  inadequate  in  meet- 
ing the  long-term  care  needs  of  the  el- 
derly; and  that  there  has  been  notable 
improvement  In  the  quality  of  nursing 
home  care  in  the  past  10  years  but  there 
is  still  much  that  needs  to  be  done. 

This  report  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  work  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care.  It  is  the  first  congressional 
report  on  nursing  home  problems  since 
1960.  In  all  it  is  based  on  some  35  hear- 
ings and  some  5,000  pages  of  testimony. 
The  early  hearings  in  1963.  1964,  and 
1965  led  to  major  nursing  home  reforms 
termed  the  'Moss  amendments  of  1967." 
In  1969  we  began  a  series  of  22  hearings 
entitled  "Trends  in  Long-Term  Care" 
which  form  the  heart  of  our  current  re- 
port. 

Our  report  is  entitled  "Nursing  Homes 
in  the  United  States:  Failure  in  Public 
Policy."  As  I  noted,  only  the  first  volume, 
v'hat  we  call  our  introductory  report, 
was  released  on  November  19.  Additional 
reports,  which  we  call  supporting  pa- 
pers, will  be  released  monthly.  Support- 
ing paper  No.  1,  to  be  released  in  De- 
cember, will  be  called.  "Litany  of  Nur.<^- 
Ing  Home  Abuses  and  an  Examination  of 
the  Roots  of  Controversy." 

The  11th  volume  in  our  series  Is  very 
important.  It  will  contain  whatever  ofH- 
cial  statements  are  made  in  response  to 


any  of  its  supporting  papers.  National 
organizations  in  the  field  of  aging,  and 
the  AdmlnistratioQ,  will  be  invited  to 
comment.  The  12th  and  final  report 
in  our  series  will  contain  our  analysis  of 
the  comments  we  received  and  final  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress ;  it  will  be 
published  about  a  year  from  now. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recced  the  major  findings  of  the  In- 
troductory report  and  the  supporting 
papers  to  be  printed  in  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introductory  Report 

Medicaid  uow  pays  about  60  percent  ot  the 
Nation's  more  than  $3.7  billion  nursing  home 
bill,  and  Medicare  pays  anotlier  7  percent. 
Thus,  about  $2  of  every  $3  In  nursing  home 
revenues  Is  pubUcly  financed. 

There  are  now  more  nursing  home  beds 
(1.2  million)  in  the  United  States  today 
than  general  and  surgical  hospital  beds  (1 
million). 

In  1972,  for  the  first  time,  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures for  nursing  home  care  exceeded 
pajTnents  for  surgical  and  general  hospitals: 
$1.6  billion  (34  percent)  as  compared  to  $1.5 
billion  (31  percent). 

Medicaid  is  essential  for  growing  numbers 
of  elderly,  particularly  since  Medicare  nurs- 
ing home  benefits  have  dropped  sharply  since 
1969.  Average  Social  Security  benefits  for  a 
retired  couple  now  amount  to  $310  a  month 
compared  to  the  average  nursing  home  cost 
of  $600.  Medicaid  (a  welfare  program)  must 
be  called  upon  to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  im- 
pressive. Between  1960  and  1970.  nursing 
home  facilities  increased  by  140  ijercent, 
beds  by  232  percent,  patients  by  210  percent, 
employees  by  406  percent,  and  expenditures 
for  care  by  465  percent.  Measured  from  1960 
through  1973,  expenditures  Increased  almost 
640  f>ercent. 

Despite  the  heavy  Federal  commitment  to 
long-term  care,  a  coherent  policy  on  goals 
and  methods  has  yet  to  be  shaped.  Thousands 
of  seniors  go  without  the  care  they  need. 
Others  are  In  faculties  inappropriate  to  their 
needs.  Perhaps  most  unfortunate,  instltu- 
tlonaU:;ation  could  have  been  postponed  or 
prevented  for  thousands  of  current  nursing 
home  residents  if  viable  home  health  care 
and  8upt>ortlve  services  existed.  Although 
such  alternative  form;  of  care  may  be  more 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  elderly  pa- 
tient— as  well  as  substantially  less  expen- 
sive— the  Department  of  HEW  has  given  only 
token  support  for  such  programs. 

Despite  the  sizable  commitment  in  Fed- 
eral funds,  HEW  has  been  reluctant  to  issue 
forthright  standards  to  provide  patients  with 
minimum  protection.  Congress  In  1072  man- 
dated the  merger  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
standards,  with  the  retention  of  the  highest 
standard  in  every  case.  However.  HEW  then 
watered  down  the  prior  standards.  Most 
leading  authorities  concluded  at  subcommit- 
tee healings  that  the  new  standards  are  so 
va^ue  as  to  defy  enforcement. 

There  is  no  direct  Federal  enforcement  of 
these  and  previous  Federal  standards.  En- 
forcenient  Is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  States. 
A  few  do  a  good  Job,  but  most  do  not.  In 
fact,  the  enforcement  system  has  been  char- 
acterized as  scandalous,  inelTective,  and,  Ui 
some  casei?,  almost  nonexistent. 

The  Presidents  program  for  "nursing  home 
reform"  has  had  only  minimal  effect  since  it 
was  first  aniiounced  in  1971  and  actions  in 
1974  fall  far  shoi't  of  a  serious  effort  to  regu- 
late the  Industry. 

The  victims  of  Federal  policy  failures  have 
been  Americans  who  are  desperately  in  need 
of  help.  The  average  age  of  nursing  home 
patient.;  i.s  82-  95  percent  are  over  65  and  70 


percent  are  over  70;  only  10  percent  are  mar- 
ried; alinoet  60  percent  have  no  direct  re- 
lationship with  a  close  relative.  Most  can 
expect  to  be  In  a  nuralng  home  over  2  years. 
And  most  will  die  In  the  nursing  home. 
These  patients  generally  have  four  or  more 
chronic  or  crippling  dlsabllltiee. 

Most  natkwal  health  insurance  prc^Msals 
largely  Ignore  the  long-term  care  needs  of 
older  Americans.  Immediate  action  Is  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  and  executive  branch 
to  Improve  past  policies  and  programs  which 
have  been  piecemeal.  Inappropriate,  illusory, 
and  short-Uved. 

Major   Points 

KtyPPORTING  PAPER  NO.  1 THB  UtTANT  OF  NtJBS- 

IMG    SOME    ABUSES    AND    AN    EXAMINATION    OF 
THE   ROOTS   or   CONTSOVER6T 

Abuses  of  patients  in  nursing  homes  have 
been  well  publicized  and  well  documented. 
And  yet  they  persist,  perhaps  because  of 
the  belief  that  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  However,  subcommittee  transcripts  are 
replete  with  examples  of  cruelty,  negligence, 
danger  from  fires,  food  poisoning,  virulent 
Infections,  lack  of  human  dignity,  callous- 
ness and  unnecessary  regimentation,  and 
kickbacks  to  nursing  home  operators  from 
suppliers. 

Estimates  on  the  number  of  substandard 
nursing  homes  in  the  United  States  vary 
widely,  but  the  overwhelming  evidence  in- 
dicates that  a  majority  of  the  nursing  homes 
fall  to  meet  standards  of  acceptability. 

Nursing  home  placement  often  is  a  bitter 
confirmation  of  the  fears  of  a  lifetime. 
Seniors  fear  change  and  uncertainty;  they 
fear  poor  care  and  abuse:  loss  of  health  and 
mobility;  and  loss  of  liberty  and  human 
dignity.  They  also  fear  exhausting  their  sav- 
ings and  "going  on  welfare."  To  the  average 
older  American,  nursing  homes  have  be- 
come almost  synonymous  with  death  and 
protracted  suffering  before  death. 

SUPPORXrNG    PAPER    NO.    2 — DRUGS    IN    NURSING 
HOMES :  MISl;SE,  HIGH  COSTS.  AND  KICKBACKS 

According  to  most  studies,  the  average 
nursing  home  patient  takes  4.2  different 
medlcatloua  each  day.  However,  more  recent 
studies  reveal  that  the  average  may  be  seven 
medications,  or  perhaps  even  higher.  Pre- 
bciipiions  for  nxu-slng  home  patients  typi- 
cally total  $300  per  year,  more  than  three 
times  the  cost  for  the  nonlnsatutlonalized 
elderly.  In  1972,  drugs  accounted  for  10  per- 
cent of  all  nursUig  home  expenditures — $300 
million  in  all. 

And  yet,  the  flow  of  drugs  through  many 
of  America's  23.000  nursing  homes  is  largely 
without  controls.  It  is  haphazard:  it  is  in- 
efficient: and  it  does  not  help  the  patient 
deeperately  dependent  upon  others  for  pro- 
tection when  put  In  a  state  of  semlsleep  or 
outright  unconsciousness. 

SUPPORTING  PAPER  NO.   3 DOCTORS   IN   NURSING 

HOMES  :  THE  SHUNNED  RESPONSIBILITT 

Physicians  have,  to  a  large  degree,  shunned 
the  responsibility  for  personal  attention  to 
nursing  home  patients.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  their  lack  of  concern  is  inadequate  train- 
ing at  schools  of  medicine.  Another  is  the 
negative  attitude  toward  care  of  the  chron- 
ically ill  in  this  Nation.  Medical  directors 
are  needed  In  U.S.  nursing  homes  and  wUl  be 
required  In  HEW  regulations  effective  Jan- 
uary 1976.  The  subcommittee's  May  1974 
questionnaire  to  the  101  U.S.  schools  of 
medicine  indicates  a  serious  lack  of  empha- 
sis on  geriatrics  and  long-term  care: 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  schools  indi- 
cated that  geriatrics  was  not  now  a  specialty 
and  that  tliey  were  not  contemplating  mak- 
lug  it  one;  74  percent  of  the  schools  bad 
no  program  by  which  students,  interns,  or 
residents  could  fulfill  requirements  by  work- 
ing in  nursing  homes;  and  S3  percent  stated 
they  had  no  contact  at  all  with  the  elderly 
In  nursing  homes. 
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supporting  paper  no.  4 — nurses  in  nursing 
homes:  the  heavy  burden  (the  reliance 
on  untrained  and  unlicensed  personnel) 
Of  the  815,000  registered  nurses  in  this 
Nation,  only  56,235  are  found  in  nursing 
liomes,  and  much  of  their  time  is  devoted 
to  administrative  duties.  From  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  care  is  provided  by  more  than 
280,000  aides  and  orderlies,  a  few  of  them 
well  trained,  but  most  literally  hired  off  the 
streets.  Most  are  grossly  overworked  and 
paid  at,  or  near,  the  minimum  wage.  With 
such  working  conditions,  it  is  vuiderstand- 
able  that  their  turnover  rate  is  75  percent 
a  year. 

One  reason  for  the  small  number  of  regis- 
tered nurses  in  nursing  homes  is  that  present 
staffing  standards  are  unrealistic.  The  present 
Federal  standard  calls  for  one  registered 
nurse  coverage  only  on  the  day  shift,  7  days 
a  week,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  nursing 
home.  By  comparison,  Connecticut  requires 
one  registered  nurse  for  each  30  patients  on 
the  day  shift,  one  for  every  45  In  the  after- 
noon; and  one  for  each  60  in  the  evening. 

A  serious  national  shortage  of  nurses  still 
persists,  despite  training  programs. 

SUPPORTING      PAPER      NO.      5 THE      CONTINUING 

CHRONICLE   OF    NURSING    HOME    FIRES 

In  1971,  there  were  4,800  nursing  home 
fires:  38  persons  were  killed  in  multiple  death 
fires  and  some  500  more  in  single  death 
fires.  An  estimated  $3.5  million  loss  was  di- 
rectly attributable  to  nursing  home  fires. 

Nursing  home  patients  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  fires.  Many  are  under  sedation  or 
bound  with  restraints.  Physical  infirmities 
and  confusion  often  cause  resistance  to  res- 
cue. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  number  of 
nursing  homes  failing  to  meet  fire  safety 
standards  is  actually  increasing. 

In  1971,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported that  50  percent  of  U.S.  nursing  homes 
were  deficient  in  regard  to  fire  safety.  A 
January  1974  study  by  the  U.S.  Office  on 
Nursing  Home  Affairs  said  that  59  percent  of 
skilled  nursing  facilities  are  certified  with 
deficiencies.  HEW  spokesmen  Indicated  that 
in  excess  of  60  percent  of  intermediate  facil- 
ities do  not  comply  with  existing  standards. 
The  requirements  are  on  the'lyooks,  but  thev 
are  not  heeded.  Even  more  dvamaticallv,  the 
GAO  1974  study  Indicates  72  percent  of  U.S. 
nursing  homes  have  one  or  more  major  fire 
deficiencies. 

SUPPORTING    PAPER    NO.    6 WHAT    CAN    BF    DONE 

IN     NtmSING     HOMES:     POSITIVE     ASPECTS     IN 
LONG-TERM   CARE 

It  is  unjust  to  condemn  the  entire  nursing 
home  Industry.  There  are  many  fine  homes  in 
America.  A  growing  number  of  admin- 
istrators are  insisting  xipon  positive  ap- 
proaches to  therapy  and  rehabilitation.  In- 
novations in  physical  structure  of  the  physi- 
cal plant;  employee  sensitivity  training  and 
cooperative  agreements  with  local  schools 
of  nursing:  and  even  self-government  and 
other  activities  for  the  patients. 

"Ombudsmen"  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Presidential  direction  and  are 
making  some  headway.  In  some  States,  the 
nursing  home  industry  has  launched  an  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  its  facilities  by  establishing 
directories,  rating  systems,  and  a  "peer  re- 
view" mechanism.  Tliese  efforts  offer  the 
prospect  of  Improving  nursing  home  condi- 
tions if  conducted  in  a  vigorous  and  effective 
manner.  In  Chicago,  nursing  homes  have  a 
"cool  line"  telephone  number  for  relatives, 
visitors,  or  patients  who  have  complaints. 

SUPPOr.TING   PAPER    NO.    7 THE   ROLE    OF   NtJRS- 

ING      HOMES      IN      CARING       FOR       DISCHARGED 
MENTAL    PATIENTS 

Thousands  of  elderly  patients  have  been 
transferred  from  State  mental  institutions 
to  nursing  homes.  The  number  of  aged  in 


State  mental  hospitals  decreased  40  percent 
between  1969  and  1973,  according  to  sub- 
committee data,  dropping  from  133,264  to 
81.912.  This  trend  Is  caused  partially  by  pro- 
gressive thinking  intended  to  reduce  patient 
populations  in  large  impersonal  institutions. 
Another  powerful  reason,  however,  may  be 
cost  and  desire  to  substitute  Federal  for 
State  dollars.  It  costs  the  States  an  average 
of  $800  per  patient  per  month  to  care  for 
mental  patients  In  State  hospitals  while  these 
same  individuals  can  be  placed  in  boarding 
homes  at  a  substantially  reduced  cost. 
Charges  of  "wholesale  dumping"  of  patients 
have  been  made  in  several  States.  Acute  prob- 
lems have  been  reported,  most  notably  in 
California,   Illinois,   and   New   York. 

SUPPORTING    PAPER    NO.    8 — ACCFSS    TO    NtHtSING 
HOMES  BY  U.S.  MINORITIES 

Only  4  percent  of  the  1  million  nursing 
home  paiieuts  in  the  United  States  are 
members  of  minority  groups,  even  though 
their  health  needs  are  proportionately  great- 
er. Part  of  the  problem  Is  caused  by  cost  ob- 
stacles or  lack  of  information  about  Medic- 
aid. Discrimination  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  greater  utilization  by  blacks.  Bvit  dis- 
crimination need  not  be  overt;  often  rela- 
tives are  made  to  feel  that  their  parent  or 
grandparent  would  not  be  made  comfortable. 
In  the  case  of  Asian-Americans  and  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  language  barriers  often 
cause  Insurmountable  difficulties.  Cultural 
and  other  problems,  including  rural  isola- 
tion, cause  problems  to  American  Indians. 

Members  of  minority  groups  at  subcommit- 
tee hearings  have  been  sliarply  critical  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  nursing  home  "re- 
forms. '  They  protested  the  "arbitrary  and 
punitive"  closing  of  a  few  minority  owned 
nursing  homes  that  do  exist  and  the  absence 
of  assistance  to  help  upgrade  standards. 

SUPPORTING  PAVER  NO.  9 — PROFITS  AND  THE 
NURSING  home:  INCENTIVES  IN  FAVOR  OF 
POOR    CARE 

Profits  by  nursing  homes  have  occasioned 
serious  and  persistent  controversy.  Nursing 
home  administrators  say  that  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement rates  are  low  and  that  they  can 
hardly  become  the  basis  for  profiteering. 
Critics  say  that  the  economics  of  nursing 
home  operation,  supported  in  such  large 
measure  by  public  funds,  should  be  examined 
more  closely  and  publicly  than  they  now  are. 

On  the  basis  of  avaUable  evidence,  Includ- 
ing a  subcommittee  survey  made  in  1973-74. 
the  subcommittee  has  found  that  the  106 
pubUcly  held  corporations  controlled  18  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  beds  and  accounted  for 
one-third  of  the  Industry's  $3.2  billion  in  rev- 
eiuie  (as  of  1972).  Between  1969  and  1972, 
these  corporations  experienced  the  following 
growth:  122.6  percent  in  total  assets;  149.5 
percent  in  gross  revenues;  and  116  percent  In 
average  net  income. 

One  recent  HEW  study,  however,  shows 
marginal  rates  of  return  in  a  sample  of  228 
nursing  homes.  Thus,  the  issue  is  far  from 
settled.  Btit  a  joint  study — conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  subcom- 
mittee— suggests  significant  increases  in  total 
assets,  revenues,  and  profits  for  Individual 
operators  as  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
speaks  for  itself  but  there  are  a  few 
points  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize. 

First,  the  purpose  of  this  report  above 
anything  else  is  to  spur  consideration  of 
expanding  nursing  home  coverage  with- 
in the  context  of  national  health  insur- 
ance legislation.  In  1965  we  made  the 
mistake  of  bypassing  comprehensive 
nursing  home  covei-age.  Our  20-20  hind- 
sight tells  us  this  was  a  mistake  and 
served  to  fill  hospital  beds  with  people 
who  could  be  treated  more  appropriately 


and  at  less  expense  in  nursing  homes,  or 
through  other,  less  expensive  means. 

Second,  there  are  many  fine  long-term 
care  institutions  in  America.  In  a  way  we 
do  them  an  injustice  because  so  much  of 
our  report  deals  with  those  who  abuse 
the  system  or  who  offer  inadequate  care. 
Our  sixth  supporting  paper  deals  with 
innovative  practices  at  good  homes,  with 
the  hope  that  others  will  learn  from  their 
example.  These  fine  homes,  which  un- 
fortunately are  in  the  minority,  tell  uo 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  poor  care. 

Third,  I  hope  the  nursing  home  asso- 
ciations will  respond  positively  and  con- 
stiiictively  to  this  report.  I  know  that  one 
association  i-ecently  felt  it  necessai-y  to 
change  its  name  from  the  American 
Nursing  Home  Association  to  the  Ameri- 
can Health  Care  Association.  It  also  in- 
creased the  dues  on  its  members  and 
added  a  special  one-time  tax.  The  a.sso- 
ciation  hopes  to  raise  some  $350,000  or 
more  which  it  plans  to  use  on  a  full- 
scale  public  relations  campaign  in  1975. 
I  will  be  especially  interested  in  how  the 
association  usee  these  funds,  the  majority 
of  which  are  after  all  derived  from  the 
taxpayers. 

Fourtli,  the  Department  of  Health,  /*■ 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  singled 
out  in  our  report  for  its  lack  of  effective 
attention  to  nursing  home  matters.  There 
have  been  some  ups  and  downs  over 
the  past  7  years.  Many  of  us  have 
had  hopes  but  been  disappointed  too 
many  times.  In  particular  I  am  distressed 
that  Under  Secretary  Carlucci  is  leaving 
the  Department.  His  efforts  were  the  one 
bright  light  in  a  Department  character- 
ized by  neglect,  indifference,  and  inepti- 
tude. I  can  only  hope  that  the  new  guard 
in  HEW  will  give  due  attention  to  nurs- 
ing home  problems.  I  renew  my  pledge  to 
work  together  with  them. 

Fifth,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  no  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced before  the  12th  and  final  vol- 
ume is  printed  next  year.  We  have  in- 
troduced legislation  over  the  past  3  or  4 
years  which  we  will  refine  and  reintro- 
duce in  the  next  Congress.  As  we  find 
opportunities  for  pushing  this  and  other 
legislation,  we  will  do  so. 

My  last  point  is  implied  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  failures  of  HEW.  Niu-sing 
homes  are  at  the  cross-roads.  Will  the 
negative  news  stories  continue,  or  will 
nursing  homes  take  their  place  as  ac- 
cepted members  of  the  health  care  con- 
tinuum? It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  us — the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  nursing 
home  associations — can  work  together  to 
fashion  a  national  policy  with  respect  to 
the  infirm  elderly.  It  should  be  a  policy 
that  is  farsighted.  that  is  predictable: 
one  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
diverse  needs  of  infirm  older  Americans 
and  one  which  meets  these  needs. 


THE  TRADE  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  the  last  obstacles  to  full  Senate 
consideration  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
have  now  been  cleared  away  and  the  bill 
can  be  on  the  Senate  fioor  in  the  very 
near  future. 
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This  legislation  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent carefully  circumscribed  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  our 
principal  trading  partners.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  without  this  authority 
since  1967  and  assuming  that  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  passes  the  Senate  in  Decem- 
ber and  is  signed  into  law,  major  inter- 
national trade  negotiations  should  open 
in  Geneva  next  year. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Conference,  Am- 
bassador Herald  Malmgren,  who  serves 
as  Ambassador  WilUam  Eberle's  Deputy, 
outlined  some  of  the  new  issues  which 
will  be  before  our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  emphasize  ixi 
paiticular  his  warning  that — 

During  times  of  world  economic  sickness, 
countries  Including  o\ir  own  tend  to  look 
Inward.  But  let  tlie  history  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  remind  us  that  Inward  looking 
trade  protectioiilsm  can  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences, extending  beyond  the  economic 
realm  to  our  most  sensitive  political  rela- 
t4on8.  And  let  us  remember  the  truism  that 
those  who  do  not  learn  from  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  fac?  a  world  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Only  a  coordinated  and 
cooperative  approach  to  our  problems 
can  help  us  to  avoid  economic  isolation 
and  its  dire  consequences.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  Ambassador  Malm- 
gren's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address; 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

New  Issues  kor  Trade  Negotiations 

(Address  by  Ambassador  Harald  B. 

Malmgren) 

Thiee  centuries  ago,  John  DryUen  wrote  - 
"War  is  the  trade  of  kuigs."  Today,  in  a 
period  of  relative  peace  militarily,  we  see 
more  and  more  signs  that  trade  is  becoming 
the  war  of  kings  In  time  of  peace. 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  GATT  wa.s 
the  fact  that  sln(«  Its  beginnings  in  the  late 
19406,  It  worked  In  a  way  which  depollttclzed 
trfvde  questions.  As  often  as  possible,  when 
disputes  arose  between  governments,  an  ef- 
fort was  nwdc  to  move  away  from  high-level 
political  coufroniatlou  to  dLscussions  among 
pragmatic  technicians  meeting  In  Geneva. 
There  was  a  common  perception  among  these 
people  that  beggar-thy-neighbor  policies  fol- 
lowed by  any  nation  would  induce  other  na- 
tions to  follow  the  same  path,  leading  to  no- 
where but  mutual  economic  self-destruction. 

And  so  we  saw  a  period  of  relative  tran- 
quUity  in  trade  relations,  marked  by  a  series 
of  negotiating  efforto  to  dismantle  the  quo- 
tas and  high  tariffs  which  exi:3ted  at  Uie  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  by  the  parallel  build- 
ing of  a  payments  system  which  facilitated 
the  freer  flow  of  commerce.  Occasionally, 
there  were  nharp  divergences  of  vl«w.  and 
noisy  exchanges  of  accusations  between  capi- 
tais  about  various  national  policies  and  ac- 
tions. But  on  the  whole,  progress  toward.^ 
a  more  open  ecoucanlc  &yt>iem  continued. 

After  the  li\st  elements  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  trade  talks  were  put  together  In  May 
1967.  trouble  began  to  reappear  on  the  trade 
front.  Great  pressure  was  lelt  from  Congress 
to  change  course,  and  to  adopt  more  piotec- 
tionlst  policies.  Aa  bUateral  trade  Imbalances 
.s'velled,  and  dollar  buUdup  in  foreign  mar- 
kets became  Lncreasiugiy  criticized,  and  ex- 
cliange  rates  held  steady  against  a  tide  of 
structural  adjustments  among  the  major 
trading  nations,  this  Inward-looking  orienta- 
tion of  many  domestic  group.<;  became  a  more 
nnd  more  .serious  factor  In  planning  the  fu- 


ture of  U.S.  policies.  The  rhetoric  of  the  late 
1960s  concerned  the  poeslblUty  of  trade  war. 
The  dangers  of  economic  Isolationism  were 
not  widely  understood,  and  protectionist 
sentiment  mounted. 

In  response  to  these  various  forces,  major 
changes  took  place  In  the  monetary  system, 
particularly  In  the  management  of  exchange 
rates,  and  In  the  management  procedures 
among  governments  In  dealing  with  mone- 
tai-y  problems.  These  changes,  it  will  be  re- 
called, followed  a  series  of  monetary  crises 
which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
international  economic  system.  On  the  trade 
side,  the  pragnmtlEte  in  the  GATT  system 
felt  that  the  best  defense  was  a  good  offense, 
and  a  major  "Work  Program"  got  underv/ay 
In  November  1067.  This  led  to  studies  of 
what  the  remsilning  trade  problems  were, 
and  to  assessments  of  priorities  among  na- 
tions. In  the  US.,  this  dilemma  of  choice 
between  moving  forward  and  moving  back- 
ward was  resolved  by  a  decision  to  seek 
new   trade   negotiating   authority. 

You  should  recall  that  the  seeking  of  a 
new  Trade  Reform  Act  and  new  global  trade 
t.jlks  was  considered  as  one  es-sentlal  ele- 
ment of  n  broader  array  of  actions  necessary 
to  modernize  the  world  economic  systeni. 
It  was  not  an  idea  conceived  In  a  vacuum. 
And  today,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  1974, 
it  can  still  not  be  looked  at  septarately  from 
all  the  other  actions  needed  domestically 
and  internationally  to  adapt  our  economic 
system  to  the  new  realities. 

But  some  people  will  say  tliat  trade  re- 
lations are  no  longer  critical.  They  will  point 
instead  to  rampant  inflation,  or  to  signs 
of  global  recession,  or  to  governmental  bal- 
ance of  payment  problems  and  a  hi^h  de- 
gree of  shakiness  in  private  financial  Institu- 
tions. These  Issues,  some  will  argue,  are  so 
pressing  that  trade  problems  fade  Into  the 
backgroiuid. 

But  then  there  are  other  forces  at  work 
too,  forces  based  xpnix  manlpuUulon  of  traiie 
for  political  and  narrowly  nationalistic  ends. 
Oil  Is  not  the  only  example.  In  Washington, 
we  distinguish  "detente  economics"  from 
the  trade  and  payments  problems  of  the 
Western  economies,  and  treat  economic  re- 
lations with  Communist  nations  as  political 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  separately  from 
the  mainstream  of  economic  policy.  Certain 
elements  In  Congress  observed  this  practice, 
and  carried  it  further,  with  the  u.'e  of  leg- 
islative provisions  In  a  trade  bill  to  In- 
fluence social  actions  In  the  Communist 
countries. 

In  the  1970s,  the  use  of  tra'^e  as  a  weapon 
or  a  lever  to  alter  policies  of  other  nations 
is  becoming  a  fashionable  Idea  once  again. 
Even  the  pricing  of  goods  In  International 
comm^ife  Is  being  looked  at  In  relation 
to  various  oblecttves — including  Its  Influence 
on  political  alignments  and  business  power 
arrangements.  In  the  1970s,  protectionism 
has  lost  its  sln^pUclty. 

The  consequences  of  trade  disputes  are 
better  understood  among  politicians  as  well 
as  diplomats,  among  consumers  as  well  as 
producers.  And  looking  at  the  economic  and 
political  forces  at  work,  we  are  becoming  a 
little  more  sophisticated  In  our  thoughts.  It 
has.  for  example,  become  commonplace  In 
the  mid  1970s  to  say  that  we  aie  now  living 
In  an  era  of  increasing  global  Interdepend- 
ence where  each  nation's  Internal  circum- 
stances are  affected  by  events  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  We  are  also  Increasingly  pay- 
ing Up  service  to  a  dimly  perceived  link  be- 
tween economic  and  political  Issues  In  for- 
eign policy.  We  hear  In  rhetoric  more  and 
more  that  energy  policy,  nusnetary  policy, 
fiscal  policy,  food  and  development  policy, 
and  Investment  policy  have  to  be  devised  in 
a  manner  which  reflects  International  reali- 
ties. And  we  hear  more  and  more  pleas  from 
Congress,  businessmen,  and  academics  for 
more  coordination  and  interweaving  of  our 
foreign    economic    policies    in    the    fields   of 


trade,  monetary  affairs,  food  and  develop- 
ment policy,  transport  services,  investment 
policy  and  the  rest. 

Yet,  frankly,  we  have  done  very  little  aboiu 
these  concerns,  either  substantively  or  cr- 
ganiz^tioually.  Bureaucratic  motives  still 
play  a  major  role  in  the  U.S.  governmeat, 
working  v.ituin  the  old  compartmenls  of 
policy.  While  bureaucratic  motives  are  ofien 
a.  needed  part  of  our  democratic  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  their  continuation  In  a 
framework  of  organization  suitable  to  the 
1940s  a^d  1950s  Is  a  danger  to  us  all.  And 
Congress  will  urge  quick  action,  yet  move 
T)alnfuliy  slowly  to  provide  the  tools  needed 
lor  action — as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Irade  Reform  Act. 

Bureaucratic  friction  and  slowness  to  act 
is  true  of  other  governments  around  the 
vorid.  We  have  no  monopoly  on  It.  We  are, 
fur  better  or  for  worse,  stuck  with  Inertia 
in  our  social  systems.  No  one  shove  will  create 
momentum  hi  all  areas.  The  Issues  are  nu- 
nicious  iind  complex.  Consensixs  Is  difficult  to 
shape.  Bold  and  surprising  proposals  based 
upon  individualistic  Initiatives  cannot  be 
very  effective.  A  common  effort,  based  on 
wldetpread  support  at  home  and  abroad,  Is 
the  only  way  to  develop  a  moving  Inertlal 
force  In  our  highly  decentralized  economic 
and  social  systems. 

Recognition  of  this  need  for  finding  con- 
sensus and  creating  a  broad  momentum  un- 
derlies what  has  happ>ened  rather  quietly  In 
tiie  tr.ide  field  in  the  last  few  years.  Al- 
tbough  the  meeting  of  Ministers  in  Tokyo  in 
1973,  to  launch  formally  a  new  coordinated 
trade  effort,  did  not  make  headlines  for  more 
thait  a  couple  of  days,  a  great  deal  of  work 
wiis  set  in  motion  in  Geneva. 

In  the  trade  field,  there  Is  still  a  strong 
feeling  among  high  trade  officials  In  the 
capitals  of  the  major  trading  nations  that 
trade  negotiations  have  to  be  gotten  under- 
way, in  spite  of  the  economic  and  political 
turbiUence  we  now  face.  Indeed,  many  of 
these  officials  will  argue  today  that  precisely 
because  of  coming  trouble,  the  governments 
of  the  big  trading  nations  have  to  lock  them- 
selves together  In  a  negotiating  framework, 
to  control  the  short-term  pressures  as  well 
as  to  reshape  the  trading  system  tc  meet  and 
deal  with  the  new  forces. 

This  feeling  of  urgency  is  not  exclusive  to 
the  biggest  traders,  however,  for  these  ooun- 
trles  in  turn  believe  the  developing  nations, 
and  the  non-market  nations,  and  Indeed, 
everyone,  need  to  be  drawn  into  the  process 
of  negotiating  a  better  commercial  system. 

The  objectives  and  the  priorities  of  trade 
negotiations  are  likely  to  differ  from  those 
in  the  past,  both  because  more  countries 
must  be  Involved,  and  because  the  problems 
which  need  to  be  dealt  with  are  more  com- 
plex. The  focus  on  dismantling  bilateral 
quotas  and  reducing  general  tariffs  In  the 
first  25  years  after  World  War  II  was  appro- 
priate— hut  now  the  nontaiiff  actions  of  gov- 
ernments have  moved  to  center  stage.  And 
there  are  other  new  roles  which  have  to  be 
worked  Into  the  script  of  the  unfolding 
drama  of  man's  world  economic  system. 

I,et  me  take,  as  a  first  example,  the  ques- 
tion of  nontariff  barriers.  T'his  Is  not  as  sim- 
ple as  It  Is  familiar.  Most  of  us  want  to  do 
something  to  reduc«  the  burden  of  nontariff 
barriers  on  international  commerce.  That  has 
become  a  motherhood  objective.  But  once 
one  gets  down  to  the  specifics,  the  going  gets 
rough.  The  reason  Is  that  there  Is  a  large 
grey  area  between  what  governments  can 
agree  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Many  peo- 
ple favor  some  khid  of  tight  circumscription 
of  national  powers  to  grant  export  sub- 
sidies— but  there  Is  little  agreement  about 
what  Internal  aids  to  Industry  might  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  exports.  Do  local  tax 
assistance  measures  which  encourage  Invest- 
ment in  e.\port-pi-oduclng  plants  violate  the 
rules?  Wliere  docs  the  legitimate  boundary 
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of  national  and  local  sovereignty  stop?  Most 
people  favor  more  open  procurement  policies 
by  governments,  to  help  keep  budgets  and 
taxes  down  and  to  obtain  efficiently  pro- 
duced, high  quality  goods  In  competitive  cir- 
cumstances. But  a  new  International  set  of 
rules  on  procurement  policy  will  Involve  Um- 
liing  national  freedom  In  regional  develop- 
ment policies  and  Industrial  and  technolog- 
ical policies.  If  It  Is  to  be  effective.  It  wUl 
involve  Jurisdictional  disputes  between  gov- 
ernments and  quasi -governmental  bodies, 
and  between  central  and  local  governments  in 
most  countries.  In  these  priority  areas  for 
negotiation  we  are  really  talking  about  find- 
ing some  internationally  agreed  means  of 
chamieling  national  government  decisions  so 
that  they  do  not  conflict  Uiternatioually.  We 
are  talking  about  a  degree  of  concentration  of 
national  economic  policies,  with  some  on- 
going scrutiny  of  each  other's  actions  in  fu- 
ture years.  We  are  talking.  In  other  words, 
about  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  natiorutl 
sovereignty. 

And  In  the  field  of  standards — where  new 
standards  can  easily  be  used  to  block  im- 
ports— we  have  ambiguities  In  attitudes 
about  how  far  our  national  actions  should 
be  Influenced  by  international  commitments 
and  by  the  existing  circumstances  In  other 
countries.  Can  we  learn  to  live  with  inter- 
national rules  which  may  constrain  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  our  standard-setting  bodies? 

lu  the  area  of  food,  the  issues  are  becom- 
ing even  more  complex.  The  world  has  been 
jolted  by  bad  agricultural  luck  coupled  with 
rising  populations  and  general  Inflation.  The 
lack  of  world  food  carryover,  or  food  stocks, 
now  poses  a  grave  near-term  threat  to  some 
nations. 

On  the  trade  side,  when  a  government  Is 
asked  to  liberalize  access  to  its  food  market, 
the  Minister  of  such  a  government  fre- 
quently says  nowadays  that  it  Is  hard  to 
Justify  liberalization  politically,  even  to  con- 
sumers. If  there  Is  liberalization,  there  will 
be  greater  dependence  on  Imports.  If  a  nation 
becomes  more  import-dependent,  how  can  It 
know  that  supplies  wUl  be  made  available  In 
time  of  need,  when  supplying  nations  may 
be  preoccupied  with  problems  of  their  own? 
So  traditional  bviyers  are,  not  surprisingly, 
asking  for  assurances  of  supply.  And  assur- 
ances of  supply  will  be  linked  to  access  to 
markets,  in  terms  of  quid  pro  quoe. 

The  world's  loaders  also  talk  of  building 
world  reserves — and  there  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  agreement  this  Is  necessary.  But 
the  really  hard  questions  lie  ahead.  The  rela- 
tively easiest  question  Is  how  to  finance  re- 
serves. The  tough  questions  Include  when  to 
build  them  up  and  when  to  draw  them 
down — because  either  action  has  a  marked 
effect,  an  effect  on  food  prices  to  consumers 
as  well  as  on  earnings  of  farmers.  And  then 
we  must  ask  who  shall  bold  reserves,  and 
where. 

But  there  are  even  tougher  questions  than 
these  to  be  faced.  If  a  number  of  countries 
decide  to  work  together,  to  build  reserves  and 
cooperate  In  assuring  stable  supplies,  they 
win  have  to  oo  something  about  those  na- 
tions who  do /not  join  the  scheme.  A  pooled 
Insurance  fuAd,  jointly  supported.  Is  meant 
to  benefit  those  who  devised  It  and  paid  for 
it.  In  tlmejfef  shortage,  the  non-participant 
cannot  be  given  a  free  ride,  because  to  pro- 
vide equalT  treatment  for  non-participants 
would  elii^lnate  the  Incentive  to  join  a  com- 
mon reserve  management  scheme.  Moreover, 
producing  and  distributing  food  efficiently 
aroxmd  the  world  requires  Information  ex- 
change and  mutual  consultation  on  policy 
r'nanges — otherwise,  a  common  food  effort. 
becomes  a  free-for-all. 

So  there  must  be  a  club  of  cooperaton, 
and  an  outside  category  of  non-cooperators 
in  food  management.  This  poses  the  stark 
political  fact  that  traditional  nou-cooper- 
ators,  such  as  the  Communist  countries,  will 
need  to  find  a  way  to  participat*  or  they  will 


have  to  be  treated  as  residual  elements  In 
the  market,  to  be  discriminated  against 
when  times  are  tight. 

This  political  problem  of  separating  co- 
operators  from  non-cooperators  will  come 
up  In  other  fields — in  raw  material  deals, 
and  lu  writing  new  trading  codes  to  cope 
with  nontariff  barriers.  The  forceful  logic 
of  the  MFN  principle  simply  cannot  apply 
with  equal  force  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
this  fact  will  have  untold  political  and  eco- 
nomic effects. 

A  closely  connected  issue  is  the  relation- 
ship of  countries  outside  the  multilateral 
trading  system  to  the  multilateral  trading 
system  Itself.  The  Increased  economic 
strength  and  increased  participation  In  the 
international  economic  system  of  two  groups 
of  countries — the  major  oil  producing  coun- 
tries and  the  Communist  countries — means 
that  we  now  must  cope  with  economically 
powerful  entitles  which  do  not  adhere  to 
the  international  trading  rules  incorporated 
In  the  GATT.  This  makes  it  necessary  for 
us,  and  for  them,  to  review  the  terms  under 
which  these  countries  participate  In  Inter- 
national trade.  It  Ls  easy  to  forget  that  the 
present  GATT  system  works  because  coun- 
tries accept  a  wide  range  of  conventions  and 
Informal  understandings  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily spelled  out  in  great  detail  In  formal 
rules.  These  conventions  are  accepted,  in 
part,  because  they  are  derived  from  an  eco- 
nomic philosophy  that  has  been  shared  by 
the  major  countries;  In  part,  they  are  ac- 
cepted out  of  a  common  recognition  that 
the  system  otherwise  wouldn't  work.  We 
cannot  automatically  assume  that  non- 
members  that  engage  In  economic  transac- 
tions with  members  will  automatically  ac- 
cept these  conventions  and  understandings. 

The  multilateral  trading  system  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  economic  transac- 
tions among  countries  are  generally  carried 
out  by  private  enterprises  operating  within 
a  framework  set  by  the  national  government. 
The  rules  of  the  trading  system  are  de- 
signed not  to  control  the  behavior  of  firms, 
who  act  on  the  basis  of  their  own  economic 
self-interest,  but  the  policy-making  behav- 
ior of  governments.  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munist countries,  and  to  a  large  extent  also 
In  the  case  of  the  oil  producing  countries. 
It  is  the  state  Itself  which  engages  in  eco- 
nomic transactions,  and  It  can  do  so  either 
on  the  basis  of  economic  motives  or  political 
motives.  This  creates  two  problems.  Plrst, 
the  state  acting  as  a  single  declsion-meiker 
can  yield  more  market  power  than  the  indi- 
vidual firms  It  may  confront  In  the  market- 
place, and  this  may  give  it  undesirable  ad- 
vantages In  certain  situations.  Second,  when 
the  state  engages  in  economic  transactions 
for  political  motives,  it  could  from  time  to 
time  exert  a  destabilizing  effect  on  markets, 
and  thus  threaten  the  viability  of  the  mar- 
kets Involved. 

We  need  to  examine  carefully  the  extent 
to  which  the  increased  participation  of  non- 
members  of  GATT  threatens  the  viability  of 
the  multilateral  trading  system,  and  what 
safeguards  may  have  to  be  Introduced  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  disruptive  behavior. 
This  may  Involve  Improved  monitoring  of 
the  activities  of  such  countries  in  our  mar- 
kets. It  may  aiso  require  the  development  of 
nev/  types  of  arrangements  and  understand- 
ings with  these  countries  which  defiue  ac- 
ceptable groiuid  rules  for  their  participation 
In  a  reformed  International  market  system. 
and  mechanlsm<;  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
ground  rules.  While  I  do  not  have  any  de- 
tailed proposals  for  such  ground  rules,  I 
would  expect  that  any  arrangements  would 
have  to  Include  agreed  ground  rules,  coop- 
cra'Jon  In  shai-Mip  Itiforrmtion  atwut  future 
oxport  fnd  ir;inori  trends,  and  criteria  for 
establit^hlpp;  economic  Injury. 

We  have  iiad  some  recent  eramples  where 
n.on-members  c"  GATT  engaged  in  market 
trfi'isactions  tJiat  were  tjotentlilly  derta- 
l..ill/;n^   in  tlit  cc  !te.\t  oi  .-<ipply  shoriu^'f'- 


and  vi{;Ut  markets.  Given  the  phenomenal 
Increases  In  the  financial  resources  of  the  oil 
producing  countries,  and  the  considerable 
resources  and  decision-making  freedom  oi 
the  major  Communist,  non-market  coun- 
tries, we  can  expect  to  see  similar  problciiis 
in  the  future. 

I  have  already  noted  that  questions  of  food 
supply  will  prove  particularly  difficult.  So 
will  the  Issues  Involved  in  managing  supplies 
of  other  products — especially  raw  material.-^. 
Export  restrictions  have  come  upon  us  for 
many  reasons,  with  many  different  objectives. 
How  do  we  deal  with  export  control  and  sup- 
ply access  issues?  First,  we  shall  have  to  ana- 
lyze carefully  the  motivatlcms  which  govern- 
ments have  for  imposing  supply  restrict loni:, 
so  we  may  be  able  to  identify  some  alterna- 
tive ways  by  which  governments  can  achieve 
their  objectives  while  minimizing  the  eco- 
nomic Injury  to  other  countries.  Secondly,  we 
shall  have  to  analyze  the  relative  interests  of 
different  countries  to  see  what  kinds  of  deals 
can  be  struck,  what  kinds  of  commitments 
could  be  exchanged  to  provide  reciprocity  of 
advantages. 

Whatever  understandings  are  worked  out. 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  differing  motiva- 
tions which  have  led  governments  to  impose- 
supply  restrictions — alleviating  severe  do- 
mestic supply  shortages,  preventing  erosion 
of  domestic  price  controls  throxigh  Increased 
exports,  furthering  the  development  of  do- 
mestic processing  industries,  conservation  of 
exhaustible  resourccE,  improving  the  term.--- 
of  trade,  stabUlzlng  export  earnings,  weaken- 
ing potential  enemies,  and  pressuring  other 
countries  into  making  political  concession-. 

Not  all  of  these  motivations  are  equally 
sliared  by  different  countries,  nor  would  t.>iey 
apply  equally  to  all  Internationally  traded 
commodities,  and  therefore,  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches may  be  necessary  to  meet  every- 
one's needs  and  Interests.  For  Instance,  one 
set  of  commitments  might  apply  to  agri- 
cultural products,  subject  to  large  fluctua- 
tions In  supply.  Another  set  of  commitment.': 
might  apply  to  raw  materials  which  require 
extensive  processing.  The  countries  vhicii 
adhere  to  any  particular  set  oi  commitment'; 
may  vary.  Some  commitments  cotUd  be  very 
general,  involving  perhaps  only  acceptance 
of  some  very  broad  principles  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  consult.  Other  parallel  commitmeni.'- 
could  be  very  speclfi.c,  involving  perhap.^ 
agreements  to  sell  specific  amounts  of  given 
commodities  under   specific   circumstances. 

The  use  of  export  controls  or  the  use  o'. 
any  other  trade  restrictions  for  foreign  policy 
or  national  secxrrtty  reasons  raises  some  par- 
ticularly difficult  questions  which  we  wiM 
need  to  address.  The  existing  rules  of  il:e 
GATT  provide  for  rather  broadly  defined  ex- 
ceptions, permitting  the  use  of  trade  restric- 
tions for  both  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  reasons.  These  exceptions  have  not 
been  much  of  a  problem  until  recently,  how- 
ever, since  governments  used  these  excep- 
tions sparingly  and  only  under  fairly  nar- 
rowly defined  circumstances.  This  worked 
because  the  most  important  conjntries  which 
belonged  to  tlie  multilateral  trading  svstem 
had  a  relatively  homogeneous  political  out- 
look and  shared  many  of  the  same  general 
foreign  policy  objectives.  This  has  now 
changed  because  countries  with  different 
Ideological  perspectives  have  assumed  greater 
importance  In  the  trading  system.  They  may 
not  have  the  same  Incentives  to  use  equf.l 
restraint  In  the  use  of  trade  restrictions  for 
foreign  policy  or  national  security  purposes 
We  will,  therefore,  have  to  review  carefully 
whether  the  benefits  to  us  of  being  able  to 
use  such  measures  freely  outweighs  the  ad- 
vantages we  might  gain  by  obtaining  intema- 
lional  agreement  on  a  narrower  definition  o:' 
legitimate  reasons  foo-  ImposLug  e.vport 
re.-trictlons. 

Thus,  we  face  new  issues,  and  a  wider 
r.mge  oi  national,  political  interests  than 
has  heretofore  been  understood,  in  any  new 
flion  to  reform  or  modernize  the  world  trad- 
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ing  system.  Those  who  argue  that  such  an 
effort  is  not  necessary  because  bigger  issues 
have  taken  over — the  oil  price  crisis,  the  food 
crisis,  and  so  on — do  not  fully  grasp  what 
the  trading  system  is,  and  how  it  works. 

Because  problems  in  this  area  are  politi- 
cally changed,  they  are  best  dealt  with  In 
low  key,  in  the  quiet  of  technical  talks  in 
Geneva  and  around  the  capitals  of  the 
world.  That  has  been  our  approach  in  pre- 
paring for  the  future — calm,  quiet,  persist- 
ent effort.  But  If  we  do  not  get  going  in 
this  way,  and  If  we  have  to  work  without  a 
Trade  Reform  Act,  then  my  own  Judgment 
Is  that  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  world 
trading  system,  and  that  this  trouble  will  be 
far  more  severe  because  of  tlie  simultane- 
ous pressures  of  inflation,  oil  prices,  food 
needs,  supply  adjustment  problems,  and  do- 
mestic unemployment  and  recessions.  In 
other  words,  If  you  choose  to  say  that  the 
time  is  not  right,  and  that  other  problems 
are  now  more  pressing,  I  will  reply  that  ig- 
noring the  need  to  work  on  the  trading  sys- 
tem will  make  every  other  problem  you  see 
become  worse. 

In  my  opinion,  the  world  economy  is  sick. 
And  during  times  of  world  economic  sick- 
ness, countries  including  our  own  tend  to 
look  Inward.  But  let  the  history  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  remind  us  that  Inward 
looking  trade  protectionism  can  have  disas- 
trous consequences,  extending  beyond  the 
economic  realm  to  our  most  sensitive  polit- 
ical relations.  And  let  us  remember  the  tru- 
ism that  those  who  do  not  learn  from  his- 
tory are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

The  sickness  of  our  world  economy  is  the 
result  of  many  diseases  and  ailments  afflict- 
ing us  simultaneously.  Treating  one  set  of 
symptoms  will  not  make  us  much  better.  We 
have  to  work  on  all  fronts  at  the  same  time — 
monetary,  trade,  oil  cooperation,  and  else- 
where. 

And  If  we  accept  this,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  much  politics  Is  Involved,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  in  explaining  the  new  is- 
sues for  trade  negotiations.  B\it  the  polities 
will  be  there  anyway,  with  a  vengeance,  U 
we  do  not  set  out  to  Improve  the  trading 
system — and,  if  we  are  not  very  careful,  we 
will  find  that  trade  does  become  the  war  of 
kings  In  time  of  peace,  but  that  the  kings 
of  tomorrow  will  not  be  the  kings  of  yester- 
day, and  the  battleground  may  be  our  econ- 
omies. 


MARYLAND  HAS  PROVED  ERTS' 
WORTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  State 
c.f  Maryland  has  been  actively  involved 
In  the  ERTS  program  and  feels  that  Its 
role  in  an  integrated  planning  program 
has  been  proved. 

Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  has  given  me  sev- 
eral specific  suggestions  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  but  here  is 
what  he  says  about  it  now: 

We  in  Maryland  are  well  aware  of  the  ben- 
efits and  potentials  of  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Program.  As  Investigators  with 
ERTS-1  data,  the  Maryland  Department  of 
State  Planning  has  proven  that  there  is  a 
substantial  role  for  ERTS  and  other  re- 
motely sensed  data  in  an  integrated  plan- 
ning program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Mandel's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ExEcirrivE  Department, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  12.  1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space   Sciences,    U.S.   Senate,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Moss:   We  In  Maryland  are 
well   aware  of  the  benefits  and  potentials 
of  the  Earth  Resource  Technology  Program. 
As    Investigators    with    ERTS-1    data,    the 
Maryland  Department  of  State  Planning  has 
proven  that  there  is  a  substantial  role  for 
ERTS  and  other  remotely  sensed  data  in  an 
hitegrated  planning  program. 

I  feel  that  three  substantial  points  must 
be  made  in  line  with  the  two  proposals  be- 
fore your  Committee,  the  Intent  of  which  I 
concur. 

First,  there  should  be  a  continual  and 
undlsrupted  flow  of  both  ERTS  and  high 
altitude  Imagery  to  a  broad  user  community. 
(A  backlog  of  a  month  at  the  Sioux  Falls 
facility  is  a  .significant  disruption  for  many 
users  of  ERTS). 

Second,  that  every  effort  needs  to  be  made 
to  increase  the  imagery  resolution  of  an 
"operational"  ERTS  from  that  of  the  "ex- 
perimental" ERTS.  Resolutions  sUnllar  to 
those  produced  by  the  Skylab  project  might 
significantly  reduce  our  needs  for  support- 
ing high  altitude  photography. 

Third,  I  concur  with  the  specifics  of  S. 
3484  which  would  place  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Earth  Resources  Ob- 
servation Administration.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  Department  of  State  Plan- 
ning that  the  National  Aeronautics  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  system  is  one  per- 
vaded by  technology,  with  little  experience 
and  or  responsiveness  to  problems  and  tech- 
niques that  are  not  or  do  not  reflect  "pure" 
science. 

I  hope  you  find  these  comments  of  In- 
terest. By  carbon  of  this  letter,  I  request  that 
Vladimir  Wahbe,  Secretary,  Department  of 
State  Planning,  forward  a  copy  of  this  final 
report  to  NASA  which  is  to  be  completed 
during  the  early  Fall  of  this  year.  If  you  have 
any  specific  questions,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Secretary  Wahbe  or  his  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  Mandel, 

Governor. 


LOTTE  JACOBI— 'DEAN  OP  POR- 
TRAIT PHOTOGRAPy  •— HER  POR- 
TRAITS ARE  ON  VIEW  AT  THE 
WASHINGTON  GALLERY  OF  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  as  many  photographs  taken  in 
Washington  as  in  any  city  in  the  world. 

One  need  only  step  outside  this  Cham- 
ber to  see  the  thousands  of  cameras  in 
the  hands  and  hanging  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  many  welcomed  visitors  to 
the  Capitol. 

Added  to  these  thousands  of  photog- 
raphers are  the  scores  upon  scores  of 
professional  photographers  from  the 
press,  Government  agencies,  and  many 
other  groups  and  associations. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  millions  of 
photographs  taken  here  each  year  could 
hardly  be  classified  as  art.  They  are  taken 
to  remember  a  particular  view,  or  a  par- 
ticular building,  or  to  show  the  family 
standing  in  front  of  an  historic  site  to 
show  people  back  home  that  you  really 
were  there. 

Other  tens  of  thousands  of  photo- 
graplis  are  taken  to  record  significant 


events,  congressional  hearings,  executive 
branch  announcements  and  the  thou- 
sands of  convention  meetings  which  take 
place  here  each  year. 

But,  photography  is,  at  the  same  time, 
being  Increasingly  accepted  as  an  art 
form.  It  is  still  in  swaddling  clothes  when 
considered  alongside  the  art  in  the  Mel- 
lon Gallery,  the  Hirshhom  Museum,  the 
Freer  Gallery,  and  the  many  other  cita- 
dels of  art  in  Washington.  When  photog- 
raphy will  shed  its  baby  fat  and  begin 
to  grow  to  manhood  is  not  for  us  to  say 
now.  only  histoi-y  will  answer  this. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  regard  is 
the  fact  that  at  tlie  moment  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art  is  featuring  a  dis- 
play of  the  magnificent  photogi-aphs  of 
Ansel  Adams  which  are  truly  works  of 
art.  The  Luna  Gallery  in  Georgetown  is 
displaying  early  photographs  of  the 
Western  pioneers. 

And  here  on  Capitol  Hill  just  a  few 
blocks  from  this  Chamber  the  Washing- 
ton Gallery  of  Photography  is  displaying 
portraits  of  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans taken  by  Lotte  Jacobi  of  Deering, 
N.H.,  who  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a  con- 
stituent and  a  friend. 

This  remarkable  ladj',  who  is  beginning 
her  eighth  decade,  is  often  called  the 
"Dean  of  Portrait  Photographers."  The 
Washington  Post  said  recently: 

Her  work  is  a  commentary  on  our  time  In 
that  it  conveys  the  essential  personality  of 
such  leading  persons  as  Albert  Einstein. 
Allen  Walsh  Dulles  and  Margaret  Mead. 
The  show  Is  a  remarkable  success. 

Lotto's  photographs  are  all  artistic  de- 
lights. They  are  a  great  mirror  of  many 
of  the  great  leaders  of  culture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  few 
minutes  necessai-y  to  drop  by  the  Wash- 
ington Gallery  of  Photography  to  view 
Lotte  Jacobl's  "commentary  on  our 
time." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  of  November  19,  entitled  "Pho- 
tography in  Washington." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REconD,  as  follows: 

Photogr.\phy   in   Washington 

More  pictures  are  taken  in  Washington 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Vir- 
tually every  visitor  over  six  yetrs  old  Is 
armed  with  a  camera,  and  our  scenery  is, 
of  course,  most  photogenic.  As  someone  re- 
marked: "Photography  Is  frozen  architec- 
ture." This  city,  furthermore.  Is  much  pre- 
occupied with  recording  (or  erasing)  history 
and  creating  (or  defiatlng)  Images.  Most 
government  agencies,  union  and  trade  asso- 
ciations in  town  have  platoons  of  photog- 
raphers In  their  employ  to  record  their  work 
and  Imagery.  There  Is  a  large  and  talented 
corps  of  press  photographers  and  even  an 
official  palace  photographer.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  who  created  the  posi- 
tion of  White  House  photographer  In  the 
White  House.  His  successors  have  kept  one 
there  ever  since. 

Wliat  is  more,  virtually  every  private 
Washington  art  gallery  now  shows  us  in 
special  exhibits  that  there  is  more  to  photog- 
raphy than  keeping  a  snapshot  record  or 
putting  a  smile  on  the  Image.  Photography 
Is  ever  more  firmly  established  as  an  art 
and  nowhere   is  there  as  much   interest  In 
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this  art  as  In  Washington.  Famous  photog- 
raphers, such  as  Timothy  O'Sullivan,  Edward 
Stelchen  and  Robert  Caps  ar*  becoming  as 
well  known  hereabouts  as  famous  painters, 
such  as  John  Singer  Sargent,  Stuart  Davis 
and  Jackson  Pollock.  Young  Washlngtonians 
now  collect  photographs — and  not  only  be- 
cause, Uke  graphics,  they  are  a  relatively  In- 
expensive way  to  own  an  outstanding  work 
of  art.  The  photographic  image  also  holds  a 
special  fascination  to  them. 

Two  current  exhibitions  demonstrate  the 
enormous  range  of  that  fascination.  One 
is  entitled  "Western  Landscape  Photog- 
raphy" which  opened  Nov.  16  at  the  Lunn 
Gallery  In  Georgetown.  It  is  a  historic  re- 
view of  camera  pioneering  In  the  land  of  the 
pioneers.  The  show  culminates  In  the  lyrical 
drama  of  Ansel  Adams  landscapes.  The  other 
exhibit  Is  taking  place  at  the  year-old 
Washington  Gallery  of  Photography  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  shows  the  work  of  Lotte 
Jacobi,  the  dean  of  portrait  photographers. 
Her  work  Is  a  commentary  on  our  time  In 
that  It  conveys  the  essential  personality  of 
such  leading  persons  as  Albert  Einstein,  Allen 
Welsh  Dulles  and  Margaret  Mead.  The  show  Is 
a  remarkable  success. 

But  there  Is  a  paradox  in  Washington's — 
and  the  nation's — photographic  picture. 
What  with  more  and  more  people  not  only 
snapping  away  but  alao  attending  the  grow- 
ing number  of  photography  courses  every- 
where, visiting  photographic  exhibits  and 
buying  worthy  prints  and  books,  photog- 
raphy Is  surely  the  most  popular  art  in  the 
country.  But  It  Is  also  the  most  neglected. 
Photography  Is  rarely  discussed,  let  alone 
critically  reviewed  In  public  print.  Only  a 
few  museums,  notably  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  In  New  York  and  lately  also  the 
Corooran  Gallery  in  Washington,  system- 
atically collect  and  display  photographs. 
Most  museums  igiiore  them  and  the  National 
Gallery  has  never  publicly  shown  its  Stieg- 
lltB  "key  Bet"  collection,  which  contains 
one  or  more  prints  of  the  master's  1,450 
negatives.  The  GaUery  has  no  plans  for  a 
Stieglitz  exhibition   before    1978   or    1979. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is 
giving  much  attention  and  some  money  to 
serious  young  photographers.  But  there  Is  a 
danger  that  the  history  of  the  art,  and  the 
unique  historic  record  it  provides,  are  scat- 
tered and  largely  lost.  There  Is  only  one 
university  chair  tn  the  art  history  aspects 
of  photography,  recently  established  at 
Princeton.  The  Library  of  Congress'  Division 
of  Prints  and  Photographs  Is  doing  its  best 
to  maintain  a  national  photo  album,  as  It 
were,  but  It  receives  little  suppoi-t  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  gifts.  The  National 
Archives  are  the  depository  of  aU  govern- 
ment photographs,  but  most  of  them  are 
dumped  tn  poor  condition.  The  enthusiastic 
Archives  staff  Is  too  small  and  lacks  the 
funds  for  proper  cataloging  and  preserva- 
tion. 

It  Is  strange.  The  art  gallery  price  of 
cherished  photogT'aphlc  prints  has  Increased 
as  much  as  tenfold  In  recent  years.  The 
government  and  museum  establishments, 
however,  still  do  not  consider  photography 
valuable. 


CARGO  PREFERENCE  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
ported the  other  day,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  several  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economists  as  well  as  Government  de- 
partments and  people  from  the  private 
sector  that  H.R.  8193,  the  so-called  cargo, 
preference  bill,  is  without  question  one 
cf  the  most  inflationary  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  this  body.  When  I 
made  that  announcement,  I  said  I  would 


be,  from  time  to  time,  placing  additional 
information  in  the  Record  as  I  received 
it. 

Yesterday  my  oflQce  received  a  copy  of 
Secretary  of  Agricjilture  Earl  L.  Buta's 
letter  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Norris  Cotton,  on  this  very 
subject.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  first 
paragraph: 

Passage  of  the  petroleum  cargo  preference 
legislation  (HJl.  8193)  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  highly  Injurious  to  American 
agrlciUture.  If  passed  by  the  Congress,  I  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  strongly  recom- 
mend its  veto  by  the  President. 

Secretary  Butz  then  goes  on  to  con- 
fii-m  the  unquestionable  inflationary  im- 
pact to  the  agricultuie  community  of  this 
bill. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Ar- 
thur F.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Goveinors,  Federal  Reserve  System.  In 
his  letter  he  said: 

Prom  my  perspective  as  an  economist  and 
central  banker,  my  impression  is  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8193  would  lead  to  higher 
prices  for  petroleum  products  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  the  high  price  of  oU 
Is  already  causing  serious  problems  that 
must  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  firmly.  De- 
feating Inflation  should  be  our  number  one 
goal,  and  this  legislation  seems  to  run  con- 
trary to  that  goal. 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Madden,  chief  economist  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  said: 

Without  doubt,  H.R.  8193  ("Energy  Trans- 
portation Security  Act  of  1974")  requiring 
up  to  30  percent  of  all  oU  Imports  to  be 
curried  in  VS.  buUt  registered  tankers  would 
add  60  cents  to  74  cents  for  each  barrel  of 
Imported  oil.  Over  the  1975  to  1985  period, 
the  costs  wUl  total  from  $25  billion  to  (31 
billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  editorial  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  clearly  points  out 
the  tremendous  opposition  around  the 
country  for  this  biU. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  when 
the  conference  report  on  HJR.  8193  comes 
to  this  floor  for  debate,  there  will  be  a 
complete,  full  and  indepth  airing  of  the 
hideous  aspects  of  this  inflationary  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  today  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  entitled  "Advice  for  Mr. 
Ford,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoviCE  FOR  Mb.  Ford 

The  White  Hotise  reports  that  President 
Ford  is  "having  trouble"  with  a  few  provi- 
sions of  the  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974,  otherwise  known  as  the  Oil  Im- 
port Cargo  Preference  Boondoggle.  Does  this 
mean  he  may  veto  tlie  bill? 

We  hope  so.  There  are  others  who  are  "hav- 
ing trouble"  with  the  bill,  an  Inflationary 
giveaway  to  the  shlpbuUders  and  maritime 
unions.  The  pxibUcations  that  have  editorial- 


ly opposed  the  act,  other  than  this  one.  In- 
clude: 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  The  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader,  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
The  Washington  Poet,  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Time,  Fortune,  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  The  Tampa  Tribune. 
The  New  York  Dally  News,  The  LAnslng  State 
Journal,  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  The 
LouisvlUe  Courier-Journal.  The  Beach  Haven 
(NJ.)  Times,  Newsday,  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  The  Washington  Star-News,  The 
Miami  Herald,  The  Portland  Press  Herald. 
The  Journal  of  Conunerce,  The  Bridgeport 
Post,  The  Bangor  Daily  News,  The  Toledo 
Blade,  The  Des  Moines  Register,  The  Utlca 
DaUy  Press,  The  MUwaukee  Journal,  The 
Charleston  Gazette,  The  New  York  Times, 
ITie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  The  KnoxvUle 
News-Seutinel,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Providenco 
Evening  BuUetln,  The  Manchester  Union- 
Leader,  The  Pawtucket  Times,  The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  The  Cleveland  Press,  The  Oil  and 
Gas  Jounml,  The  Boston  Globe,  The  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  The  Pueblo  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal,  The  Niagara  Gaeette,  The 
Wheeling  News-Register,  The  Dally  Oklaho- 
man.  The  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  The 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  The  Kansas  City  Star.  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  The  Flint 
Journal. 

A  sampling  of  the  editorial  headlines: 
"Another  Step  Toward  Inflation,"  "A  "Sen 
Out'  by  Congress!,"  "Voting  Against  the  Pub- 
lic Interest,"  "$20  Billion  Piracy,"  "A  Monu- 
mental Ripoff,"  "Extravagant  Tanker-GUu 
Bill,"  "Maritime  Labor  Hijacking,"  "Ga.s 
Pi-ice  Gouge  BiU,"  "Ship  BlU's  Main  Prcleht 
Money  Gouged  PVom  You,"  "Fleecing  Tax- 
payers On  the  High  Seas." 


ExHimT  1 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Sscretart. 
Washington.  D.C,  November  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Norris  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  Passage  of  the 
petroleum  cargo  preference  legislation  (H.R. 
8193)  now  before  the  Senate  wo»Ud  be  highlv 
Injurious  to  American  agriculture.  If  passed 
by  the  Congress,  I  wUl  have  no  alternative 
but  to  strongly  recommend  Its  veto  by  the 
President. 

The  legislation  would  require  sin  increae- 
ln%  percentage  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  be  carried  aboard  U.S. -flag  ships. 
The  requirement  would  inevitably  rai.»e 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  other  ptetroleum  products 
which  the  American  farmer  is  one  of  the 
largest  domestic  users.  But  perhaps  a  more 
serious  consequence  would  be  the  possibility 
that  the  legislation  might  ultimately  lead  lo 
a  loss  of  export  markets  for  American  agri- 
culture. 

It  could  be  a  short  step  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence on  petroleum  Imports  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence on  commercial  exports  of  American 
bulk  farm  commcdlties.  American  agricul- 
ture is  dependent  on  export  markets  for  i'.« 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  continue  to  be  able  to  hold  and  expand 
these  export  markets.  This  we  could  not  do  if 
cargo  preference  were  applied  to  otir  com- 
mercial exports. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  supports 
the  goal  of  expanding  the  U.S.-fiag  tanker 
fleet,  but  we  believe  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  Is  through  direct  subsidies 
which  would  permit  U.S. -flag  ships  to  oper- 
ate on  a  fully  competitive  basis  on  world 
markets.  The  legislation  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate goes  far  beyond  this. 
Sincerely, 

Eaxl  L.  Butz. 

Secretary. 
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Chairuan  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, 

Washington,  DC,  Nov.  IS,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I3EAR  Senator  Curtis:  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  29  regarding  the  confer- 
ence report  on  VLR.  8193. 

In  the  short  time  available.  It  has  not  been 
feasible  to  solicit  the  views  of  the  entire 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  Inflationary  po- 
tential of  this  legislation.  From  my  perspec- 
tive as  an  economist  and  central  banker,  my 
Impression  Is  that  enactment  of  H.R.  8193 
would  lead  to  higher  prices  for  petroleum 
products  m  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
the  high  price  of  oil  Is  already  causing  seri- 
ous problems  that  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  firmly.  Defeating  inflation 
should  be  our  number  one  goal,  and  this 
legislation  seems  to  run  contrary  to  that 
goal. 

For  comment  on  the  specific  Inflationary 
aspects  of  the  bill,  I  would  defer  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  other  agencies  with- 
in the  Executive  which  possess  expert  knowl- 
edge Ui  this  area. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHVn  F.  BVRNS. 


Chamber  or  Commerce 

OF  THE  Untied  States, 
Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  Without  doubt.  H.R. 
8193  ("Energy  Transportation  Security  Act 
of  1974")  requiring  up  to  30  percent  of  all  oil 
imports  to  be  carried  In  U.S.  built  registered 
tankers  would  add  60  cents  to  74  cents  for 
each  barrel  of  Imported  oil.  Over  the  1975  to 
1985  period,  the  costs  will  total  from  $25 
billion  to  $31  billion. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  H.  Madde:;. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  and  .sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  H.R.  16757,  a 
House  passed  biU  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  until  August  31.  1975.  With- 
out this  extension,  the  oil  price  control 
and  allocation  authority  In  the  act  would 
expire  on  February  28,  1975. 

The  Allocation  Act  is  currently  sche- 
duled to  expire  on  February  28. 1975.  The 
purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  permit 
the  new  Congress  a  full  opportunity  to 
consider  the  need  for  amendments  and 
any  further  extension.  The  Senate  had 
previously  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
act  on  August  12,  1974,  which  provided 
for  an  extension  of  4  months,  to  June  30, 
1975.  On  November  19,  the  House  passed 
a  companion  bill  which  would  extend  the 
acts  authority  for  6  months,  to  August 
30, 1975. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  was  adopted  on  November  27, 
1973.  This  Act  provides  the  only  authority 
in  existing  law  for  allocating  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products.  The  act 
also  provides  the  only  authority  in  exist- 
ing law  for  imposing  and  maintaining 
price  controls  on  crude  oil,  gasoline,  pro- 


pane, heating  oil  and  other  products  dur- 
ing this  period  of  short  supply  and  es- 
calating world  oil  prices.  It  is  essential 
that  the  allocation  and  price  control  au- 
thority be  continued  until  such  time  as 
oil  prices  stabilize,  supply  increases,  and 
uncertainty  concerning  the  possibility  of 
another  oil  embargo  is  reduced. 

Expiration  of  petroleum  price  controls 
would  result  in  the  immediate  doubling 
in  price  of  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestically produced  petroleum.  Given 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
inflationary  impact  of  such  a  price  in- 
crease is  intolerable.  Potentially  it  would 
result  in  an  added  daily  cost  of  energy 
to  the  Nation  of  $30  million,  and  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $11  billion. 

Faced  as  we  are  with  a  coal  strike  of 
uncertain  duration,  with  the  forecast  for 
a  severe  winter,  and  without  statu- 
tory authority  for  implementing  energy 
emergency  plans,  the  Government  must 
have  pyetroleum  allocation  authority 
through  the  present  winter. 

There  is  a  question  of  the  need  for 
allocation  authority  in  the  long  term 
and  the  form,  if  any.  that  this  authority 
should  take.  The  need  for  further  ex- 
tension and  or  amendment  to  the  act 
should  be  addressed  by  the  94th  Con- 
gress in  light  of  the  supply  and  demand 
conditions  that  exist  at  that  time.  The 
purpose  of  the  6-month  extension  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  16757  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate time  for  the  new  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  review  the  act  and 
make  a  definitive  decision  as  to  the  need 
for  extension  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
either  in  its  present  or  in  a  modified 
form. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  on  Project 
Independence  published  this  month  by 
the  administration  calls  for  public  de- 
bate on  the  real  issues  and  choices  we 
face  in  the  field  of  energy.  Petroleum 
allocation  and  pricing  are  two  of  those 
issues  and  it  is  appropriate  they  be  con- 
sidered not  by  themselves  but  as  ele- 
ments in  the  broad  energy  policy  now 
in  formulation. 

S.  3717,  the  extension  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  12.  contained 
language  in  the  Senate  report  on  the 
need  for  and  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrations  authority  concerning  im- 
plementation of  a  cost  equalization  pro- 
gram. Similar  language  is  contained  in 
the  House  report. 

The  problem  of  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  low-priced— price  controlled — 
domestic  oil  among  refiners  and  im- 
porters is  a  matter  of  concern  to  many 
Members.  The  administration  has  de- 
layed for  too  long  taking  action  to  cor- 
rect this  problem  by  implementing 
through  reffulations  an  equalization 
piogram. 

There  is  a  need  for  early  action  due 
to  the  competitive  effect  inequitable  dis- 
tribution has  had  on  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  s^nd  on 
the  competitive  position  of  marketers  of 
certain  refined  products  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  imports  and  lack  the 
financial  benefits  of  access  to  price- 
controlled  domestic  crude  oil.  In  partic- 
ular, many  small  and  independent  re- 
finers, accounting  for  a  significant  share 
of  the  independent  sector,   nave   been 


forced  to  cut  margins  as  well  as  sustain 
reductions  in  their  market  shares  due  to 
their  disproportionate  reliance  upon  free 
market  price  crude  oil.  In  the  case  of  in- 
dependent marketers,  their  reliance  upon 
Imports  of  certain  refined  products  and 
their  lack  of  access  to  the  benefits  of 
low-priced  domestic  oil  has  put  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Although  such  inequitable  conditions 
still  exist,  the  committee  did  not  feel  it 
was  necessary  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  cost  equalization  program 
inasmuch  as  the  act  already  provides 
ample  luthority  for  FEA  to  institute  such 
a  program  and  the  committee  has  been 
informed  that  FEA  intends  to  do  lo. 

The  FEA  proposal,  which  is  intended 
to  equalize  crude  oil  costs  through  the 
equitable  allocation  of  the  benefits  of  old 
oil  among  all  domestic  refiners  and  to 
extend  old  oil  benefits  to  marketers  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  reliant  on  im- 
ports of  certain  refined  products  at  prices 
above  domestic  prices,  is  authorized  by 
the  Allocation  Act  since  such  a  plan 
results  in  an  equitable  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products,  at  equitable 
prices,  among  all  regions  of  the  United 
States,  among  all  sectors  of  the  petro- 
leum industry,  and  among  all  users. 
Such  a  proposal  is  further  authorized 
by  the  act  in  that  it  is  intended  to  assure 
the  preservation  of  an  economically 
somid  and  competitive  petroleum  indus- 
try— in  particular,  the  competitive  via- 
bility of  independent  refiners,  small  re- 
finers, nonbranded  independent  market- 
ers and  branded  Independent  mar- 
keters— and  to  eliminate  the  economic 
distortion  caused  by  imequal  access  to 
price-controlled  oil  and  thereby  to  mini- 
mize unnecessary  interference  with 
market  mechanisms. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
administration  will  act  to  implement  the 
equalization  program  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  action  is  not  taken,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  legislate  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  that  the 
Senate's  action  yesterday  In  adopting 
H.R.  16757.  the  House-passed  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act,  indicates  both  concurrence  in  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  general 
concurrence  in  the  substances  of  the 
House  committee  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  this  connection,  is  the 
Senator  also  aware  that  during  House 
committee  consideration  of  this  measui-e 
a  number  of  States  requested  that  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  to  provide  for  an  exemption  for 
State-owned  royalty  oil  from  price  con- 
trols? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  aware  that  the 
request  was  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  While  the  House  commit- 
tee took  no  position  on  this  question,  the 
committee  report  does  make  it  clear  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  has  authority 
to  make  a  study  of  the  issue  on  the  merits 
and  to  take  administrative  action  to  ad- 
just or  modify  the  price  provisions  in  the 
regulations  which  are  applicable  to  State- 
owned  royalty  oil.  The  fact  that  the 
House  committee  defeired  taking  a  posi- 
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tion  in  no  way  should  be  construed  as 
disapproval  of  the  exemption  of  State- 
owned  oil  from  price  controls. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  my  view,  the  FEA  should 
give  careful  study  to  the  question  of 
whether  in  fact  an  exemption  of  this 
nature  is  warranted,  and  also  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  imposing  con- 
trols on  State-owned  royalty  oil. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SATELLITE 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  last  May, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration launched  applications  tech- 
nology satellite  No.  6 — ATS-6.  Many  ex- 
periments are  being  carried  out  with  this 
satellite,  but  tlie  focus  of  attention  has 
been  on  the  health  education  telecom- 
munications— HET — experiment.  People 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  HET  experi- 
ment because  it  is  demonstrating  a  new 
technique  for  delivering  health  and  edu- 
cation sei-vices  to  many  areas  of  our 
country,  paiticularly  the  remote  areas. 
Unfortunately,  the  HET  experiment  will 
cease  in  June  of  next  year  because  the 
satellite  will  be  moved  to  a  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Eartl-  to  carry  out 
other  experiments  to  which  it  has  been 
committed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the  President 
expressing  my  concern  that  the  HET 
experiment  will  not  continue  after  next 
Jiuie  and  urged  his  personal  review  of 
tills  problem.  Following  an  earlier  ac- 
knowledgement of  my  letter.  I  now  have 
received  a  detailed  response  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  Piesident,  as  so  many  people  both 
in  and  outside  of  the  Congress  have 
an  interest  In  this  matter.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  from  Di- 
rector Ash  to  me,  dated  November  19,  be 
painted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.  S.  Senate,  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  1974,  regarding  the  ATS-F  prime 
satellite. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
the  decision  to  forego  an  ATS-F  Prime  fol- 
low-on satellite  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  negative  Judgment  of  the  desirability 
of  the  educational  and  health  care  services 
that  the  ATS-6  satellite  is  now  providing 
to  remote  locations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  Appalachla  and  Alaska.  Indeed,  the 
ATS-6  experiments  have  highlighted  the 
worth  of  these  important  services.  As  I  will 
explain  later  in  this  letter,  there  are  alter- 
native ways  of  meeting  the  near-term  ex- 
perimental requirements  for  such  services 
without  relying  on  a  NASA-funded  AIS  F 
Prime. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW).  In 
recent  testimony  before  your  Committee, 
expressed  reservations  regarding  the  ATS-F 
l>rlme  as  a  foUowon  to  ATS-6.  While  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  continuing  the  health 
and  education  satellite  applications,  Mr.  Wil- 


liam Morrill,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation,  stated  that  the  capa- 
city and  geographic  coverage  of  the  ATS-F 
Prime  were  too  limited  to  permit  expansion 
of  the  current  services,  that  the  ATS-F 
Prime  was  an  expensive  way  to  maintain 
satellite  capacity  for  the  present  users,  and 
that  a  launch  of  the  ATS-F  Prime  might  dis- 
courage the  participation  of  private  com- 
munications companies  in  providing  the 
services. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
ATS-F  Prime,  which  involves  the  same  basic 
design  as  the  ATS-6,  Is  only  one  of  several 
possible  alternatives  for  continuing  the  de- 
velopment of  satellite  communications  for 
the  delivery  cf  educational  and  health  serv- 
ices to  remote  locations.  In  NASA's  recent 
testimony  before  yovir  Committee,  Dr. 
Fletcher  made  reference  to  several  such  al- 
ternatives, in  addition  to  the  ATS-F  Prime, 
namely:  (1)  the  planned  return  of  ATS-6 
in  mld-1976  following  the  experiment  In 
India,  (2)  the  use  of  Canada's  Communica- 
tions Technology  Satellite  (CTS)  scheduled 
for  launch  In  December  1975,  and  (3)  the  us© 
of  commercial  satellite  services  that  would 
be  offered  by  domestic  satellite  companies. 

If  satellites  and  the  services  they  facili- 
tate prove  to  be  viable  and  bene)5clal,  they 
should  be  provided  on  an  operational  basis 
by  the  private  sector  rather  than  by  Gov- 
ernment-owned satellites  which  are  experi- 
mental in  design.  The  Federal  Government, 
with  its  responsibilities  for  effecting  the 
improvement  of  health  and  education  serv- 
ices, could  play  a  stimulative  and  develop- 
mental role.  In  this  regard.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  H.R.  17406,  recently  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  which  would  provide  au- 
tiiority  for  HEW  to  conduct  demonstrations, 
tlirough  the  use  of  grants  or  contracts,  In 
the  use  of  nonbroadcast  communications 
technology  (including  satellites)  for  provid- 
ing health,  education  and  other  social  serv- 
ice Information  to  remote  areas.  This  au- 
thority would  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  financially,  health  atid  educa- 
tion organizations  such  as  the  present  users 
of  the  ATS-6  services  in  obtaining  similar 
satellite  communications  capability  from 
commercial  sources. 

The  objective  of  such  a  telecommunica- 
tions assistance  program  Is  two-fold.  First, 
it  would  provide  initial  financial  Incentives, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  created  by  H.R. 
17406,  that  would  encourage  commercial  do- 
mestic satellite  systems  to  provide  channel 
capacity  for  the  delivery  of  health  and  edu- 
cation Information.  These  Incentives,  how- 
ever, would  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Government  assistance  would  be  phased 
out  as  the  venture  achieves  self-supporting 
status.  The  .second  goal  is  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  various  health  and  education 
organizations  that  might  take  advantage  of 
the  commercial  satellite  capability.  In  this 
regard,  HEW  and  OTP  are  coordinating  dis- 
cussions with  potential  user  groups  concern- 
ing the  formation  of  a  consortium  of  poten- 
tial users  which  would  coordinate  planning 
and  serve  as  the  centralized  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  satellite  capacity  from  one  or 
more  commercial  systems. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  tlie 
Administration  recognizes  the  unique  po- 
tential of  satellite  technology  for  providing 
communication  links  for  the  delivery  of 
health  and  education  Information  to  people 
living  In  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the 
country.  We  Intend  to  continue  on  a  course 
which  eventually  will  make  this  capability 
available  on  a  self-sustaining,  operational 
basis.  In  view  of  your  strong  Interest  In  the 
ATS-6  health  and  education  communication 
project,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  lend 
your  support  to  this  effort. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Rot    L.   Ash, 

Director. 


SOLVING  OUR  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 
BY  CURTAILING  PERSONAL  DRIV- 
ING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mi-.  President,  in  an  effort 
to  gain  as  much  insight  as  possible  into 
oiu"  country's  economic  problems  and 
their  possible  solutions,  I  recently  con- 
tacted many  Maryland  citizens  request- 
ing their  comments  on  our  economy. 

Without  exception,  the  replies  I  re- 
ceived were  of  great  value.  There  was 
obviously  a  great  deal  of  thought  that 
went  into  each  response,  and  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  these  responses  were 
most  helpful  to  me  in  formulating  my 
tliinking  on  what  policies  the  Congress 
should  follow  in  dealing  with  the  number 
one  concern  of  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  letters  I 
received  was  from  Judge  Edward  S. 
Delaplaine,  of  Frederick,  Md..  a  former 
member  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Judge  Delaplaine  ably  discusses 
the  urgent  need  for  energy  conservation, 
through  voluntary  curtailment  of  per- 
sonal driving. 

I  endorse  Judge  Delaplalne's  proposals 
and  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Frederick,  Md.,  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  print€d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post.  Oct.  5,  19741 
Local  Resident  Presents  Ideas  on  Alleviat- 
ing Economic  Woes 

In  accord  with  the  suggestion  of  President 
Gerald  Ford,  United  States  Senator  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  sent  out  letters  from  Washington  to 
a  number  of  Maryland  citizens  asking  for  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  aUevlate  the  nation's 
serious  economic  problems. 

•'Growing  demand  for  goods  and  services, 
high  Interest  rates,  and  soaring  food  and 
energy  costs  have  caused  may  Americans  to 
express  grave  concern  for  oiu:  Nations 
economy,"  Senator  Beall  said. 

One  of  the  FYederick  citizens  asked  for 
suggestions,  former  Judge  Edward  S. 
Delaplaine  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals, 
responded  and  one  of  the  suggestions  dealt 
with  the  gasoline  supply. 

The  text  follows: 

THE    GASOLINE    FtNCH 

I  By  Judge  Edward  S.  Delaplaine) 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Mayor  Joseph  L. 
Alioto  of  San  Francisco  since  his  election  In 
1967  to  ride  from  his  home  to  the  City  Hall 
in  his  limousire;  but  one  day  last  week  he 
to<A  the  bus.  His  purpose,  he  announced,  was 
to  dramatize  the  need  for  saving  gasoline 
by  influencing  commuters  to  use  public 
transportation  at  least  once  a  week. 

Oflicials  of  tlie  Federal  Energy  AdmUiistra- 
tion,  after  makhig  a  study  of  the  fuel  out- 
look for  the  coming  winter,  have  made  the 
tentative  forecast  that  the  fuel  supplies  will 
be  "fairly  adequate."  They  predict  that  we 
will  survive  the  winter  withovit  blackouts 
provided  ( 1 )  that  there  Is  not  an  oil  em- 
bargo. (2)  that  we  are  not  confronted  with 
a  strike  by  the  coal  miners,  and  (3)  that  the 
winter  will  not  be  unusually  severe. 

F^ar  has  been  expressed  by  oU  corpora- 
tion ofticials  that  if  there  is  no  settlement 
of  the  dissension  in  the  Middle  East  before 
December,  hostilities  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  countries  might  erupt  again  precipitat- 
ing the  threat  of  a  new  Arab  oil  embargo. 
Withm  the  last  few  days  Secretary  of  State 
Kisshiger's  most  recent  proposals  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Arrtb  leaders. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  faced  with  another  cm- 
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bargo.  we  will  doubtless  again  encounter 
serious  dUdculttes.  Lart  winter  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  aa  a  reeult  of  tb«  embargo, 
ordered  reduction  of  tlie  output  of  fuel  from 
the  refluerles  so  that  there  would  be  ample 
supplies  for  private  homes,  hospitals,  and 
niaunfacttirlng  establishments. 

Ijlkewlse,  It  may  be  neceeaarv  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Impose  strict  measures  for  allocs- 
tion  of  fuel  when  the  winter  seta  In.  Very 
probably  President  Focd  would  make  every 
(<i[ort.  as  did  President  Nixon  a  year  ago, 
to  handle  t;be  situation  In  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  rationing.  However,  mandatory  orders 
might  be  issued  to  conserve  the  fuel  supplies, 
and  as  a  consequence  motorists  might  find  It 
necessary  to  wait  In  long  lines  at  gasoline 
filling  stations,  and  even  find  many  of  the 
stations  empty. 

It  has  been  announced  tiiat  the  demand 
for  gasolin*  In  recent  weelis  has  been  run- 
ning below  that  of  a  year  ago.  It  la  thought 
that  the  speed  limit  of  55  miles  an  hotir  has 
been  helpful.  Also  it  is  thought  that  the 
popiilar  trend  toward  smaller  cars  has  been 
ii  help. 

Then,  too,  the  higher  prices  of  gasoline 
at  filling  stations  have  probably  had  aa 
at^>reciable  effect  in  cutting  down  mileage, 
as  many  motorists  may  give  a  second  thought 
ijefore  starting  on  an  extensive  trip  when 
S.iBoluio  is  selling  far  above  fifty  cents  per 
-nllon. 

The  Administrator  erf  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  when  interviewed  two  weeks 
ago  about  the  price  of  gasoline  in  the  United 
States,  predicted:  "We  do  not  expect  prices 
to  return  to  the  levels  of  a  year  or  two  ago. 
While  we  may  see  some  softening  in  gasoline 
prices,  tiiey  will  remain  high  in  the  foresee- 
able future." 

The  enormous  use — very  often  wsste — of 
Ssa.soline   should   be   kept   in   mind.   On   the 
highways  of  the  United  States  there  are.  It  is 
estimated,  approximately  100  million  motor 
A  eblcles.  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  cus- 
loraer  services  division   of   the   Ford   Motor 
Company,  the  average  motor  vehicle  owner 
drives   13,000  miles  a  year.  Recent  testa  of 
f;a3oline    mileage    of    the    iai5    modela,    as 
made     by     tbe     Environmental     Protection 
Aijency,  indicate  that  tbe  mathematical  aver- 
age a  car  will  ruu  on  one  gallon  is  13.6  miles. 
Using  these  figures  as  a  basis,  the  estimate 
is  made  that  in  one  year  the  average  motorist 
buys  956  gallons  of  gasoline.  Calculating  the 
price  of  gasc^loe  at  the  current  approximate 
price  of  60  cents,  the  average  expense  for 
t->.Holine  per  motorist  would  be  $574  a  year. 
Since  the  demand   for  gasoline  has  been 
.slightly  less  than  It  was  a  year  ago,  officials 
of  the   Federal   Energy   Administration  be- 
lieve the  American  people  have  been  volun- 
tarily responding   to   the   Government's  ap- 
peals for  conservation  to  some  extent.  But,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
there  could  be,  and  should  be,  a  .spectacular 
saving    of    gaaoUne    If    American    motorists 
would  reduo  their  mileage  by  slishtly  more 
than  20  per  cent. 

Tills  wouJd  mean  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can motorist  would  cut  back  his  driving 
fioin  13.000  miles  to  10.000  miles  a  year. 
By  so  doing,  the  motorist.  Instead  of  buying 
056  gallona,  would  buy  735.  thus  saving  221 
tallons.  Figured  at  the  current  price,  the 
gasoline  would  cost  the  average  driver  $441. 
instead  of  $574. 

This  may  not  seem  much  to  the  individual 
motorist.  But  It  Is  pointed  out  that  a  mam- 
.-•notli  saving  of  gasoline  would  be  effected 
If  an  average  reduction  of  20  per  cent  were 
ii.ade  by  the  drivers  of  the  100  million  motor 
vehicles  on  the  roads.  The  estimate  has  been 
niiide  that  such  a  reduction  would  save  the 
n.i'ion  more  than  22  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. This  means,  too.  that  it  would  save  the 
motorists  133  bUlion  doll|irs. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  Mayor  Alloto 
o;  .Spn  Francisco  should  be  commnided  for 


his  response  to  President  Ford's  appeal  to 
American  motorists  to  try  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  miles  they  drive.  The  Mayor's 
departure  from  hta  usual  trip  frtun  hta  own 
automobile  to  the  bua  may  not  seem  of 
itself  partlcvilarly  Important. 

After  all,  it  did  not  occasion  any  sacrifice. 
The  Mayor  did  not  lose  very  much  time  in 
reaching  the  City  HaU.  He  said  it  usually 
took  blm  between  12  and  15  minutes  to 
travel  from  his  home  to  the  City  HaU  In 
his  own  automobile,  and  on  the  bus  last 
week  It  took  31  minutes.  He  lost  only  about 
15  minutes.  But  he  set  a  good  example  for 
others. 

Besides,  he  said,  he  enjoyed  a  "delightful 
trip."  . 


NEBR.\SKA  TAKES  FULL  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Jame^  E.xon,  Governor  of  Nebras- 
ka, has  written  me  a  detailed  letter  about 
the  two  major  ERTS  projects  in  his 
State. 

One  project  provided  support  for 
rangeland  mapping,  while  another  pro- 
moted the  utilization  of  satellite  imagery 
in  areas  such  as  land  use  classiflcatlon, 
irrigated  land  inventory,  detection  of 
tectonic  lineaments,  reservoir  water  qual- 
ity and  estimating  evapotranspiration. 

Governor  Exon  states: 

Our  St.ate  .  .  .  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  imagei->-  provided  by  this  satellite 
f-ystem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Governor  Exon's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f ollowi; : 

S r.\i K  or  Nebraska. 

August  5,  197 1. 
Hon.  FR.\NK  E.  Moss. 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Shinatob  Moss:  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  you  with  our  response 
to  the  ERTS  program.  Our  State,  through 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  haa  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  imagery  provided  by  this 
satellite  system. 

Two  major  projects  utilizing  ERTS  Imagery 
have  been  funded  by  NASA  within  Nebraska. 
A  contract  (NAS5-21765)  provided  support 
for  management-oriented  mapping  or  Sand- 
hills rangeland.  A  University  Affairs  grant 
(NGL  28-004-020)  promoted  the  utilization 
of  satellite  Imagery  in  areas  such  as  land  use 
classification.  Irrigated  land  inventory,  detec- 
tion of  tectonic  lineaments,  reservoir  water 
quality  and  estimating  evapotranspiration. 
All  of  these  projects  were  also  supported  by 
the  University  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  state 
and  local  agencies. 

A  coordinating  committee  represea*.lng  all 
concerned  state  agencies  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Remote  Sensing  Center  within 
the  Conservation  aud  Survey  Division  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  This  placed  these 
remote  sensing  activities  In  close  coordtna- 
tloa  with  the  Division's  basic  data  responsi- 
bilities In  geology,  soils  and  water.  A  copy 
of  a  recent  stunmary  of  remote  sensing  ac- 
tivity is  enclosed  as  well  as  some  of  the 
initial  products  aimed  at  sending  the  citizens 
of  our  State. 

As  you  can  see,  the  ERTS  sy.stcm  has  served 
as  a  catalyst  to  expand  the  techniques  ol 
Remote  Sensing  in  Nebraska.  Although  Initi- 
ated by  NASA  as  a  research  project,  ERTS 
Imagery  was  quickly  established  as  a  tool  in 
applications  projects.  It  wotild  be  expected 
tluit  iinagcvy  of  this  type  would  continue  to 


be  utilized  In  this  manner.  It  is  also  of  In- 
terest that  In  Nebraska,  the  applications  cen- 
ter for  remote  sensing  was  established  within 
a  natural  resource  agency.  It  has  proven 
beneficial  to  have  the  tools  of  remote  sensing 
such  as  ERTS  Imagery,  closely  related  to  a 
basic  data  agency. 

We  feel  that  t>oUi  the  projects  and  tlie 
products  of  remote  sensing  In  Nebraska  have 
made  full  utilization  of  the  data  provided 
by  the  ERTS  system.  Imagery  of  this  type, 
in  conjunction  with  other  remote  sensing 
data,  provide  us  with  a  valuable  tool  to  better 
understand  our  State. 

Therefore,  we  would  strongly  support  the 
Intent  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  both 
S.  3484  aud  S.  2350.  Based  upon  the  direction 
we  have  taken  in  Nebraska,  S.  3484  would 
probably  be  preferable  since  the  agencies 
presenUy  involved  are  more  familiar  wiUi 
the  Department  of  Interior. 
Sincerely. 

J.  James  Exon, 

Governor. 

INDEPENDENT  VOTERS  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Independent  Voters  of 
Illinois — rvi — on  its  30th  anniversary. 
IVI  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  major 
force  In  improving  Illinois  politics.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  reform  movement  in 
Illinois  politics,  one  thinks  of  the  IVI. 
It  grew  out  of  the  defeat  in  1942  of  Dem- 
ocrat Paul  Douglas  in  his  bid  for  the 
Senate  nomination.  IVI  affiliated  with 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  In 
1947  and  has  continued  ever  since  to 
fight  for  reform  and  progressive  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  organized  at  the  precinct  level 
in  many  communities,  presently  has  six 
campaign  offices  and  has  been  effective 
at  doorbell-ringing  and  vote-getting. 
When  it  lent  Its  enthu-slastic  support  to 
mj-  father's  Presidential  campaign  In 
1952.  its  membership  exceeded  2500.  IVI 
can  roint  with  pride  to  many  high  Illi- 
nois officials  whom  it  helped  to  elect. 

IVI  has  stood  by  Its  name  and  stead- 
fastly maintained  its  political  Independ- 
ence. It  has  been  an  effective  pressure 
group  for  better  housing  and  education, 
improved  race  relations,  civil  riuhts.  elec- 
toral reform  and  a  cleaner  environment, 
aiici  recently,  IVI  has  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Illinois  consumers. 

I  commend  IVI  for  its  tliree  decades  of 
devoted  citizen  participation.  Because  of 
its  efforts,  Illinois  has  had  better  repi-e- 
sentative  government. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ADVANCES 
TO  AID  US-FLAG  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  October  3 
I  introduced  five  bills  that  are  designed 
to  help  om-  great  overseas  air  carrlei-s 
overcome  many  of  the  discriminatory 
and  unfair  practices  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  tlieix-  competition  with  for- 
eign airlines. 

Briefly,  the  five  bills  are  designed  to  do 
the  following; 

Give  U.S.-flag  airlines  acce.ss  to  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  financing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.-manufactured  airplanes 
used  primarily  in  competition  with  for- 
eif;n  air  carriers  which  have  received  the 
benefits  of  Eximlwink  guarantees,  insui*- 
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ance,  or  credit  for  the  purchase  of  simi- 
lar aircraft. 

Correct  the  present  practice  whereby 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  pays  under  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  Convention  much 
higher  rates  to  foreign  carriers  than  to 
U.S.  airlines  for  the  transportation  of  in- 
ternational air  mail. 

Con-ect  the  gross  inequities  that  exist 
in  the  area  of  landing  fees. 

Help  our  Government  formulate  a 
comprehensive  policy  that  will  assist  In 
eliminating  discriminatory  and  unfair 
competitive  practices  against  U.S.-flag 
air  carriers  in  the  international  air  trans- 
port business. 

Promote  the  use  of  U.S.-flag  air  car- 
riers by  Federal  Goverment  financed 
passengers  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  introduced  the 
above  measures,  encouraging  legislative 
action  has  taken  place  in  the  Congress 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  outlined  above. 

On  October  10  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  72  to  2,  passed  S.  3461, 
a  bill  designed,  according  to  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  report,  "to  legis- 
latively mandate  an  end  to  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  practices  which  affict 
U.S.  international  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation." 

The  bill  has  provisions  that  will  cor- 
rect three  of  the  five  shortcomings  that 
are  the  focus  of  my  five  measuies.  How- 
ever, it  fails  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
excessively  high  rates  that  are  being 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  foreign 
air  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  air 
mail  versus  tlie  modest  and  at  times  in- 
adequate rates  being  paid  to  U.S.  car- 
riers of  interaalional  air  mail. 

The  bill  also  contains  no  provision 
dealing  with  the  availability  of  Exim- 
bank  financing  for  tlie  purchase  of  U.S.- 
manufactured  aircraft  by  our  interna- 
tional air  can-iers. 

Despite  the  two  shortcomings  of 
S.  3481, 1  welcome  its  overwhelming  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  on  October  10. 

On  November  19,  more  good  news  was 
on  its  way  in  the  form  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee favorably  reporting  out  H.R. 
14266,  a  bill  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  as  S.  3481.  I  am  advised 
that  H.R.  14266  is  cmrently  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Rules  Committee  await- 
ing a  rule  for  its  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  regarding 
the  unfair  and  discriminatory  practices 
that  currently  exist  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national air  transportation,  I  strongly 
and  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  H.R.  14266  as  soon  as  possible. 

OVERWHELMING    PUBLIC    RiSPONSE 

The  plight  of  our  international  air 
carriers,  especially  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  was  very  effectively  brought  to 
the  attention  of  tlie  American  people  by 
the  employees  of  Pan  Am  who  took  up  a 
collection  among  themselves  to  place 
newspaper  advertisements  in  many  of 
the  leading  dailies.  In  fact,  'An  Open 
Letter  to  the  People  of  Hawaii  From  the 


Employees  of  Pan  Am"  appeared  In  the 
September  23  Issue  of  The  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  In  the  September  24  edi- 
tion of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

The  above  advertisement  was  so  effec- 
tive in  presenting  Pan  Am's  side  of  the 
stoi-y  that  to  date  I  have  heard  from 
more  than  1,700  people  living  in  Hawaii. 
I  have  received  letters,  telegrams,  peti- 
tions, resolutions,  and  notes  from  con- 
cerned citizens  expressing  their  fears  for 
the  future  of  Pan  American  and  request- 
in«  my  assistance  in  its  behalf.  Most  of 
those  who  wrote  said  they  were  not  stock- 
holders, employees,  or  people  with  any 
vested  interest  in  Pam  Am. 

In  representing  the  fine  people  of 
Hawaii  In  the  U.S.  Senate  since  we  be- 
came a  State  in  1959,  I  have  seldom  re- 
ceived such  a  massive  and  spontaneous 
response  to  an  issue  as  I  did  after  the 
Pam  American  ads  appeared  in  the  local 
papers. 

In  addition  to  hearing  from  individ- 
uals, famihes,  and  various  civic  groups, 
I  received  a  resolution  supporting  Pam 
American  from  each  and  every  county 
council  in  Hawaii.  Needless  to  say,  I  am 
confident  that  had  the  Hawaii  State  Leg- 
islatui-e  been  in  session,  both  the  senate 
and  house  would  have  also  adopted  simi- 
lar resolutions  expressing  support  for 
Pan  American . 

AIR    PIONEEB    OF    THE    WORLD 

Mr.  President,  the  warm  and  sponta- 
neous response  in  behalf  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican can  be  appreciated  and  understood 
better  if  we  look  at  the  histoi-y  of  Pan 
American  and  the  immense  contributions 
it  has  made  over  the  years  not  only  to 
commercial  aviation  but  to  the  defense 
of  our  countiy. 

Oldtimers  are  quick  to  reminisce 
about  the  days  when  Pan  American's 
China  Clippers  graced  the  blue  skies  of 
Hawaii.  No  one  can  forget  the  excitement 
and  thrill  of  seeing  and  hearing  those 
M-130's  as  they  flew  in  from  tlie  west 
coast  and  left  for  the  Orient. 

Sentimentality,  however,  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  so  many  people  In 
Hawaii  still  have  a  loyal  respect  for  and 
attachment  to  the  "Air  Pioneer  of  the 
World."  For  years  Pan  American  has 
been  the  backbone  of  international  air 
transportation  and  commerce  imder  the 
American  flag. 

It  was  Pan  American  that  timewise 
brought  Hawaii  closer  to  the  continental 
United  States — from  5  days  to  21  hours 
in  1935.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
tlrat  this  aviation  breakthrough — by  re- 
ducing the  traveling  time  between  Hawaii 
and  the  continent — contributed  im- 
mensely to  Hawaii  eventually  becoming 
the  50th  State  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  in  Hawaii  consequently  are 
grateful  for  Pan  American's  early  en- 
deavors which  required  much  courage, 
daring,  and  initiative  to  undertake  and 
they  are  not  about  to  forget  their  friend 
in  its  hour  of  need. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  DUKING  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

Pan  American  is  also  highly  thought 
of  in  the  islands  because  of  its  contribu- 
tions during  the  Vietnam  war.  Many  in 
Hawaii  were  directly  or  indirectly  affect- 
ed by  Pan  Am's  morale-boosting  airlift 


of  American  servicemen  to  rest  and  rec- 
reation points  outside  of  Vietnam,  from 
Tokyo  to  Honolulu.  Using  some  35  special 
fUght  crews,  Pan  Am's  R.  &  R.  airlift 
built  up  to  flying  some  15,000  battle- 
weai-y  GI's  a  month  to  5 -day  leaves  in 
Pacific  resort  areas. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  significant  to  note 
tloat  during  the  first  4  months  of  the 
operation,  Pan  American  flew  the  airlift 
at  a  token  fee  of  $1  a  month  as  its  volun- 
tary contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Later, 
it  operated  the  lift  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

IMPORTANT  ROLE  DURINC  WORLD  WAR  H 

Pan  American  also  made  vital  contri- 
butions to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  Soon  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  more  than  20,000  Pan 
Am  employees  joined  in  our  Nation's  war 
efforts. 

Pan  American  crews  were  called  in  to 
give  to  the  military  their  knowledge  and 
experience  in  oversea  flight.  The  com- 
pany's maintenance  facilities — built  up 
over  the  years  of  peacetime  flying — were 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  armed  sei-vices, 
as  were  the  landing  fields  and  gromid  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  the  long  lines  of  radio 
communication  Pan  Am  established  were 
pressed  into  critical  service. 

One  crucial  task  assigned  to  Pan  Amer- 
ican during  the  war  was  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  11,500-mile 
"Cannonball"  run  of  the  Africa-Orient 
service  from  Miami  to  India,  via  South 
America  and  Africa.  On  this  run,  war 
supplies  and  important  personnel  flew 
out  while  the  wounded,  returning  combat 
veterans,  and  prisoners  of  wai-  were 
brought  back. 

Pan  Am  also  ferried  more  than  1,100 
bombers  via  the  South  Atlantic  to 
Europe. 

When  fighting  cut  the  famed  Burma 
Road,  Pan  Am  personnel  flew  men  and 
supplies  "over  the  hump"  of  the  Hima- 
layas from  India  to  provide  a  lifeline  to 
China. 

The  company  was  also  given  the  ti-e- 
mendous  challenge  of  building  more  than 
50  airports  in  15  different  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

The  record  shows  that  during  the  war 
yeai-s  the  Pan  American  Clippers  pro- 
vided transportation  for  approximately 
61,000  war  passengers  on  filghts  of  more 
than  7,400,000  miles,  including  more  than 
15,000  oceanic  crossings.  They  carried 
more  than  7,000,000  pounds  of  mail  and 
nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  high  priority 
cargo  to  Europe  and  Afiica. 

The  Clippers  also  flew  a  total  of  99  spe- 
cial missions  amounting  to  more  than 
2,200,000  miles.  One  of  these  special  mis- 
sions was  flying  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  Casablanca  Conference  in  January 
1943. 

Official  recognition  of  Pan  Americans 
importance  in  maintaining  a  flow  of  air 
passengers  and  supplies  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii  was  Indicated  in  a  re- 
quest from  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal  to  Pan  Am's  Pres- 
ident Tiippe  on  December  11,  1941: 

This  will  confirm  the  Navy  Department's 
request  that  you  permit  the  Commandant 
of  the  12th  Naval  Dtetrlct  at  San  Francisco 
to  control  the  transportation  by  priority  of 
personnel  and  cargo  on  your  aircraft  oper- 
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atiug  between  Snn  Francisco  and  Honolulu 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  this  date. 

Similar  control  over  eastboiind  traffic 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  Navy  at 
Pearl  Haibor,  without  official  authori2sa- 
tion.  A  substantial  pert  of  the  traffic  cai- 
ried  eastbound  from  Honolulu  consisted 
of  the  wounded  men  and  women  and 
children  being  evacuated  from  Pearl 
Hai-bor.  The  traffic  westbound  from  Cali- 
fornia included  military  and  teclinical 
personnel  being  transferred  to  the  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  and  the  shipment  of 
serums,  vaccines,  blood  plasma,  and 
other  vital  medical  supplies  that  were 
sorely  needed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  roster  of  high  officers  caiTied  on 
Pan  American's  Clipper  service  between 
the  mainland  and  Hawaii  after  Pearl 
Harbor  Included  Secretaries  Knox  anc' 
Porrestal.  Admirals  King  and  Nimltz, 
Prime  Minister  Fi-aser  of  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  Com- 
mission headed  by  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Roberts. 

Mr.  President,  Pan  American's  out- 
standing performance  during  World  War 
II  dispelled  any  doubt  about  the  value  of 
having  a  viable  peacetime  air  fleet  in  op- 
eration for  national  defense  purposes.  At 
the  present  time  Pan  American  has  the 
largest  commitment  of  jet  aircraft — 
63 — to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet — 
CRAP.  This  commitment  to  CRAP  of  33 
707's  and  30  747's  represents  a  fleet 
amounting  to  approxtmateb'  $439  mil- 
lion in  net  worth  and  exceeds  all  other 
supplemental  cai-riers  cc«nblned.  Such  a 
fleet  would  be  hard  to  replace  In  time  of 
a  national  emergency. 

CONTRIBUnONS   TO   U.S.    ECONOMr 

Mr.  President,  besides  being  a  gi-eat 
standby  asset  to  the  defense  posture  of 
our  country.  Pan  American  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  oin:  countiy's  bal- 
ance-of-payment  problem.  Aside  from 
being  the  largest  international  carrier  of 
mail,  cargo,  and  passengers.  Pan  Amer- 
ican generated  over  $1  billion  in  revenues 
during  1973.  In  that  year  alone,  it  con- 
tributed over  $400  million  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments — an  amount  about 
equal  to  that  contributed  by  aU  other 
U.S.  flag  carriers  combined. 

Should  Pan  American  be  allowed  to  go 
bankrupt,  not  only  will  Its  32,500  em- 
ployees be  unemployed,  but  many  others 
in  related-service  Industries  will  be  di- 
rectly affected.  In  view  of  the  adverse 
consequences  that  the  failure  of  Pan  Am 
would  have  on  our  economy.  I  hope  that 
the  momentum  already  begun  to  assist 
our  troubled  carriers  will  continue  xmtU 
all  our  International  airlines  can  once 
again  become  strong,  viable.  Job-creating, 
and  tax-paying  businesses. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  I  have  spoken  primarily 
about  Pan  American,  our  country's  first 
international  airline,  simply  because  it 
and  its  employees  hare  taken  the  lead  In 
publicizing  the  problems  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  However,  S.  3481,  H.R.  142«6, 
and  the  bills  which  I  Introduced  are  de- 
signed to  help  Pan  Am,  TWA,  Northwest. 
Eastern,  Branlff,  and  other  U.S. -flag 
airlines  that  are  engaged  In  Interna tloual 
commerce. 

In  Hawaii  the  impact  that  Pan  Ameii- 
can  has  on  the  local  economy  can  be 
.^een  by  the  following  figures: 


Number  of  personnel:  ground.  792; 
flight  service.  448  for  a  total  of  1.240. 

{Salaries  and  roUted  ezpMMas %\A,  600, 000 

General  operating  ezpeusea. 11,  a90, 000 

AlrcraXt  fuel  purchased  In  Hono- 
lulu   22,865,000 

Food  supplies  purchased  In  Hon- 
olulu    823. 600 

Landing  fees I,  600,000 

Local  media  advertising 128,  600 

Hotel    777,791 

Per  diem 591.826 

Crew  traiispotration 141.383 

Total    57,627,000 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  although  the  hoiu:  is 
late  and  many  Members  are  anxious  to 
close  the  book  on  the  93d  Congress.  I 
personally  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  HJl.  14266.  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Fair  Competi- 
tive Practices  Act  of  1974.  Passage  of  this 
measure  will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving 
our  international  air  carriers  a  "fair 
shake"  In  their  head-to-head  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  airlines. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  leave  my  colleagues 
with  the  following  thought  that  was 
eloquently  stated  by  the  dedicated  and 
highly  motivated  employees  of  Pan 
American  In  Hawaii : 

The  men  and  women  of  Pan  Am  are  Just 
not  the  type  who  enjoy  asking  for  a  hand- 
out. The  only  subsidy  that  we  have  ever 
needed  was  fair  trcHtment  from  our  ov.ai 
government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Coimcils  of  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  County  of  Hawaii,  the  County 
of  Maui,  and  the  County  of  Kauai,  and 
the  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber  of  Com- 
mesce  and  the  Aloha  Visitor  Industry 
Organization  of  Kauai  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Besolution 

Whereas,  Pan  American  World  Airways  Is 
the  pioneer  in  American  and  Hawaiian  avia- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  Pan  Am's  more  than  1,200  em- 
ployees in  Hawaii  are  valued  members  of 
our  community,  and  have  articulately  ex- 
presBed  In  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of 
HawaU  the  Inequities  which  place  Pan  Am 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage;  azMl 

Whereas,  Pan  Am  receives  from  the  United 
States  Postal  S^vice  far  less  for  carrying  in- 
ternational mall  tlian  do  foreign  airlines; 
und 

Whereas,  comparative  landing  fees  between 
American  and  foreign  airports,  and  between 
American  and  foreign  planes  landing  at  the 
same  foreign  airport,  reveal  them  to  be  dis- 
criminatory against  Pan  Am;  and 

Whereas,  loans  by  the  Umted  States  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  at  low  Interest  rates  per- 
mit foreign  airlines  to  buy  American-made 
planes  cheaper  than  Pan  Am;    and 

Whereas,  such  discriminations  and  dis- 
crepancies together  with  soaring  fuel  costs, 
a  decline  In  overseas  passenger  traffic,  and 
overcapacity,  are  Inimical  to  the  health  of 
Pan  Am  and  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  CouncU  of  the  City 
and  CmTTity  of  HonoIiTlu  that  It  advocate  and 
support  Immediate  measures  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  XTnlted  States  to  remedy  the 
inequities  bervln  cited;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  City  Coun- 
cil commend  the  Hav.'all  employees  of  Pan 


American  World  Airways  for  aggressively 
moving  to  support  tbeta-  distressed  employer; 
and 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Reaotutloa  be  sent  to  The  Honorable  Ger- 
ald B.  Ford,  President  of  the  United  States: 
The  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Senator  from 
Hawaii;  The  Honorable  DaiUel  K.  luouye, 
Senator  from  Hawaii;  The  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsimaga,  Congressman  from  Hawaii; 
The  Honorable  P»atsy  T.  Mink,  Congress- 
woman  from  Hawaii;  Mr.  Robert  D.  Tlmm. 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Mr.  Claude  S.  Brlnegar,  VS.  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  Mr.  E.  T.  Klassen,  Post- 
master General;  Mr.  William  D.  Eberle,  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  NegoUaUons; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Casey,  President,  Export-Import 
Bank;  Mr.  Wimam  T.  Seawell,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Pan  American  World  Airways; 
and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Swofford.  Regional  Vice- 
President  of  ilie  Paciflc,  Pan  American  World 
Alrwaj-s. 

CouNTT  OP  Hawmi — State  of  Hawaii 
Resolution  No.  293 

Whereas,  Pan  American  World  Airways  is 
the  pioneer  in  American  and  Hawaiian  avia- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  Pan  Am's  more  than  1,200  em- 
ployees in  Hawaii  are  valued  members  of  our 
State,  and  have  articulately  expressed  In  an 
open  letter  to  the  people  of  HawaU  the  in- 
equities which  place  Pan  Am  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage;  and 

Wliereas,  Pan  Am  receives  from  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  far  less  for  carrying 
international  mall  than  do  foreign  airUnes; 
and 

Whereas,  comparative  landing  fees  between 
American  and  foreign  airports,  and  l>etween 
American  and  foreign  planes  landing  at  the 
same  foreign  airport,  reveal  them  to  be  dis- 
criminatory against  Pan  Am;  and 

Whereas,  loans  by  the  United  States  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  at  low  interest  rates  per- 
mit foreign  airlines  to  buy  American-made 
planes  cheaper  than  Pan  Am;  and 

Whereas,  such  discriminations  and  dis- 
crepancies together  with  soaring  fuel  costs, 
a  decline  in  overseas  passenger  traffic,  and 
overcapacity,  are  inimical  to  the  health  ol" 
Pan  Am  and  the  United  Slates'  balance  of 
payments;   now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
of  HawaU  that  It  advocates  and  supports 
immediate  measures  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  remedy  the  inequities 
herein  cited;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  tliat  this  County 
Council  commends  the  Hawaii  employees  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  for  aggj-esslve- 
ly  supporting  their  distressed  employ^-:  f^n 

Be  it  finaUy  resolved  that  copies  of  thj.< 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United  BUtes;  the 
Honorable  Hir-un  L.  Pong.  Senator  from 
Hawaii;  the  Honorable  DaiUel  K.  Inouye, 
Senator  from  Hawaii;  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  Congressman  from  Hawaii; 
the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Congress- 
woman  from  Hawaii;  Mr.  Robert  D.  Tlmm, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
Mr.  Claude  8.  Brlnegar,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportaUon;  Mr.  E.  T.  Klassen,  Postmaster 
General:  Mr.  William  D.  Eberle.  Special  Ren- 
resentatlve  for  Trade  Negotiations;  Mr.  W. 
J.  Casey,  President,  Export-Import  Bank;  Mr. 
WlUiam  T.  Seawell,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Pan  American  World  Airways;  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  SwoSord,  Regional  Vice-President 
of  tlie  Paciflc,  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Dated  at  HUo,  HawaU.  this  23rd  day  of 
October,  1974. 

Resom'Tiow     Reopestinc     Hawaii     Coptcres- 

SIONAL     DiXCGATES     TO      CONSIDER      CKBTAIN 

Proposals    in    Favo*    or    P*k    AinaiicAN 
World  Aikwats 

Whereas.  Pan  American  World  Airways  has 
demonstrated  Us  good  faith  by  its  willing- 
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ness  to  service  American  and  world  needs  for 
nearly  fifty  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  many  routes  It  now  files  cov- 
ering the  global  circuit  exemplify  the  mU- 
lions  of  miles  serviced  at  lesser  revenues  al- 
lowed by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  obvi- 
ously resulting  in  a  low  cost,  benefit  ratio; 
and 

Whereas,  the  spirit  of  its  employees  along 
wiih  its  investors  consistently  worked  hand 
In  hand  to  carry  on  this  busmess  venture, 
thereby  securmg  for  the  traveling  public 
transportation  to  all  parts  of  this  world  de- 
spite increased  costs  which  became  a  mon- 
ster to  private  enterprise  and  particularly 
Pan  American  World  Airways;  now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Maui  that  it  hereby  requests  the 
Hawaii  Congressional  Delegates  to  consider 
the  following  proposals  in  favor  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways: 

1.  Improve  cash  position  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  by  meeting,  discussing,  and 
proving  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that 
It  is  justifiable  to  assist  Pan  American  World 
Airways  in  its  request  for  subsidy; 

2.  Upon  such  grant,  make  routes  of  inter- 
nal nature  avaUable  for  Pan  American  World 
Airways  through  competition  such  as  Ca- 
nadian Hawaii  proposed  route  should  Pan 
American  World  Airuays  file; 

3.  Immediate  correction  in  the  financial 
inequity  between  foreign  carriers  and  Pan 
American  World  Airways  could  improve  cash 
position  of  Pan  American  World  Airways; 

4.  Reduced  Pan  American  routes  world- 
wide to  reduce  cost; 

5.  Improve  interest  charges  contingent 
upon  review  hi  order  to  have  greater  cash 
flow; 

6.  Stipulate  interest  allowed  foreign  air 
competitors  to  us©  money  only  for  specific 
guidelines  submitted  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board; 

7.  Form  Board  of  Management  to  Include 
member  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  se- 
cure a  better  financial  position  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  and  plan  reduction  of 
subsidy  as  a  result  of  better  financial  out- 
look; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Ha- 
waii Congressional  Delegates. 


RESOLvmoN  Rbqoebtino  Govi:ri«ment  Aid 
FOB  Pan  American  World  Aibwats 
Whereas.  Pan  American  World  Airways 
called  the  world  its  home  since  the  days  of 
the  piston-po*ered,  proi)eller-driven  aircraft 
of  the  past;  and 

Whereas,  inequities  and  disparities  in  post- 
al rates  for  mall  carried,  landing  fees,  fi- 
nancing costs  between  Pan  American  and 
foreign  alrimes,  together  with  rising  fuel 
costs,  have  placed  Pan  American  in  a  com- 
petitive straight  Jacket;  and 

Whereas,  Pan  American,  over  the  years, 
meant  more  to  the  United  States  than  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  as 
was  eloquently  explained  by  the  employees 
of  Pan  American  in  their  letters  to  tlie  pub- 
lic; and 

Whereas,  world  trade  and  security  con- 
sideration, international  prestige  and  the 
long  standmg  practice  of  the  United  States 
eovernment  to  assist  sUuggllng  airlines  dur- 
ing periods  of  stress  Indicate  that  Pan  Amer- 
ican merits  the  support  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment; now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Kauai.  State  of  Hawaii,  that  it 
support  the  plea  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Its  thousands  of  employees,  and  re- 
cjuest  that  the  United  States  government 
taJTc  immediate  steps  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  Pan  American  World  Airways  whUe 
•rjeasurcs  are  taken  to  correct  the  competl- 
tivi^  handicaps  faced  y>y  It  !n  competition 
\^th  fovelgn  8  in  i  nee. 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  The  Honorable  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United  States;  The 
Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Hawaii;  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Tlmm,  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Aeronau- 
tics Board;  Mr.  Claude  B.  Brmegar,  VS. 
Secretary  of  Transportation;  Mr.  E.  T.  Klas- 
sen, Postmaster  General;  Mr.  WUliam.  D. 
Eberle,  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations; Mr.  W.  J.  Casey,  President,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  Mr.  William  T.  Seawell, 
Chah-man  of  the  Board,  Pan  American  World 
Airways;  and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Swofford.  Re- 
gional Vice-President  of  the  Paciflc,  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Resolution  Sttpportinc  Pan  Amcttcan 
World  Aiewavs'  Petition  for  Govern- 
ment   Assistance 

Whereas,  Pan  Am  pioneered  commercial 
service  throughout  the  Pacific,  and  Indeed 
tlie  world,  and 

Whereas,  Pan  Am  for  nearly  fifty  years 
has  carried  the  UJS.  Flag  as  the  symbol  of 
America  throughout  the  Paciflc  and  the 
world,  and 

Whereas,  Pan  Am  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  economies  of  Hawaii  and  tlie 
major  nations  in  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific, 
as  weU  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
Whereas,  Pan  Am  has  been  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  the  development  of  aircraft 
and  its  supporting  technology  since  the  Ini- 
tiation of  Its  first  International  service  in 
1927,  and 

Whereas,  Pan  Am  initiated  R  and  R  service 
for  U.S.  Servicemen  In  Vietnam,  and  pro- 
vided combat  leaves  for  more  than  a  million 
troops  for  two  years  at  cost  plus  one  dollar 
per  year,  until  the  American  Government 
took  over  the  program  and  increased  Its 
scope  to  Inclvide  many  carriers  on  a  charter 
bid  basis,  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  oil  crisis  and  Interna- 
tional government  agreement  Inequities  be- 
yond its  control  Pan  Am  requires  In^rlm 
financial  aid  and  fairer  agreements  to  sur- 
vive, now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  President  Gerald  Ford, 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  President's 
Cabinet,  and  especlaUy  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  be  officially  petitioned  to  immediately 
provide  the  financial  assistance  and  correc- 
tive legislation  required  to  permit  Pan  Am 
the  fighting  opportunity  for  survival  its  32- 
500  employees  have  been  so  articulately  re- 
questing. 

Robert  M.  Kata, 
President.  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

RESOLUTIOir 

Wherea-?,  Pan  American  World  Airways 
contributed  substantiaUy  mere  than  »400 
mUllon  m  1973  to  the  nation's  economy  and 
to  our  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  Pan  American  World  Alr^'ays  has 
played  a  dominant  and  pioneering  role  In 
every  significant  overseas  air  route  carrying 
the  ppirit  of  "Aloha"  and  goodwill  through- 
out the  Paciflc  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 

"Whereas.  Pan  American  World  Airways  is 
essential  to  our  Country's  national  defense 
for  it  represents  47  percent  of  the  U.S.  Flag 
System  and  the  Company  has  committed  •! 
billion  worth  of  aircraft  to  the  standby  flee; 
for  national  defense. 

Whereas,  Pan  American  World  Airways  is 
a  vital  segment  of  the  economy  of  our  State 
01"  Hawaii,  having  provided  jobs  and  work 
opportuniiifs  fcr  1.226  Hav.'all  residents, 
and 

Wherens,  due  to  a  crisis  forced  by  the 
spirallng  costs  oi  fuel  and  downturn  In 
worldwide  economic  conditions  beyond  lt<; 
control.  Now.  tbfrefore, 


Be  ii  resolved  by  the  Aloha  Visitor  Indus- 
try Organization  of  Kavial,  that:  "President 
Gerald  Ford,  the  United  States  Congress  and 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  Immediately  grant 
emergency  temporary  financial  assistance  to 
Pan  American  World  Airways  whUe  govern- 
ment legislation  is  awaited  on  pending  re- 
quests to  end  the  need  for  future  sub- 
sidies". 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  Aloha  Visitor  Industry  Organization 
of  Kan.Ti  en  October  18, 1974. 


TENNESSEE  WANTS  OPERATIONAL 
ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Win- 
field  Dunn,  has  told  me  that  there  are 
many  institutions  and  agencies  in  his 
State  Uiat  are  utilizing  ERTS  data. 

In  his  letter  to  me  the  Governor  has 
stated  clearly : 

I  believe  that  changiiig  the  current  ERTS 
system  to  one  of  an  operational  progrr.m 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  scientists 
within  cur  state  who  ctirrently  utilize  ERTS 
data. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Governor  Dunn 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 

as  follows : 

State  of  Tennessee. 

August  9,  1S74. 
Hon.  Fs.^NR  E.  Mo6S, 

VS.  .Senator,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Moss:  I  have  your  letter  cf 
June  24  and  believe  that  changing  the  cur- 
rent ERTS  system  to  one  of  an  operational 
program  woiild  be  of  assistance  to  the  sci- 
entists within  our  stete  who  currently  uti- 
lize ERTS  data.  This  would  also  hopefully 
eliminate  the  time  delay  in  getting  data 
from  Sioux  Palls  which  in  our  experience 
takes  from  60  to  90  days. 

There  are  many  programs  in  Tennessee 
that  utUizc  ERTSdata,  Including  the  Uni- 
verstty  of  Tennessee,  East  Tennessee  State 
University,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  In  addition, 
several  state  agencies  are  using  ERTS  data 
to  monitor  change  on  the  earth's  suriace 

I  believe  that  passage  of  a  bill  similar  lo 
S.  2350  or  S.  3484  would  assist  the  state  iu 
many  of  our  programs. 
Sincerely, 

WiNFiEtD  Dunn  . 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  I  voted  to 
approve  the  President's  nomination  oi 
Hon.  Nek«n  A.  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Reach- 
ing a  decision  as  to  my  vote  was  not 
easy. 

vmile  I  have  hi^h  regard  for  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  integiity,  ability  and 
dedication,  I  disagree  with  his  "big  gov- 
ei'nment '  tax  and  spend  philosophy.  Ir 
swoi-n  testimony  at  the  hearings,  how- 
ever, he  stated  that  he  would,  basicallv. 
seek  to  conform  his  positions  to  those 
cf  the  President.  He  further  conceded 
tliat  there  are  limits  on  spending  and  on 
furnishing  services  and  programs  be- 
yond which  government  cannot  go.  anc 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  op- 
erate with  a  balanced  budget. 
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In  response  to  questions  from  me  at 
the  hearing,  he  indicated  that  in  recent 
years  he  had  moved  philosophically  to- 
ward the  right  in  his  conception  of  the 
role  of  government. 

The  United  States  needs  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Our  Government  needs  the  sta- 
bility that  would  result  from  filling  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President. 
President  Ford  has  nominated  Governor 
Rockefeller  for  this  position  and  has 
urged  his  early  confirmation. 

The  President  feels  that  he  can  work 
with  Governor  Rockefeller  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Certainly,  Governor  Rockefeller 
shows  every  indication  of  having  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  work  with  the  Presideut 
and  the  Congress  in  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting the  national  interest  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  America. 

While  I  disagree  with  much  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  philosophy,  I  realize 
that  it  would  be  impractical  for  me  to 
expect  a  nominee  with  whose  views  I 
wholly  agree.  Therefore,  acting  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  national  interest, 
I  have  voted  for  the  confirmation  of 
Governor  Rockefeller's  nomination  to  be 
Vice  President. 


oOLAR-HEATED  SCHOOL  IN 
TIMONIUM,  MD. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
solar  energy  has  great  possibilities  for 
our  Nation.  As  we  move  toward  Project 
Independence,  we  must  explore  new 
sources  of  energy  for  our  growing  de- 
mands, and  I  think  preliminai*y  results 
have  indicated  that  solar  energy  will 
play  a  major  role  in  coming  years. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  that  a  school  in 
Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  facilities 
to  heat  a  portion  of  its  building  by  solar 
energy.  The  school  Is  located  in  Timo- 
nium,  Md.,  a  subui'b  of  Baltimore.  The 
October  1974  issue  of  American  Educa- 
tion publis.hed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Omer  Henry  on  the  Timonium  proj- 
ect, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Timoicium's   Solar-Heated   School 
(By  Omer  Henry) 

In  the  middle  of  last  January  the  Timo- 
nium Elementary  school,  located  in  a  suburb 
of  Baltimore,  undertook  to  heat  one  wing  of 
Its  bulldtng  with  solar  energy — something  no 
school  In  the  Nation  had  ever  done.  More,  the 
timetable  called  for  designing  the  equipment, 
assembling  the  materials,  fabricating  the  ele- 
ments, completing  the  construction,  and  hav- 
ing the  system  operating  in  six  weeks. 

This  pilot  project  was  an  experiment  and 
a  highly  slgniflcant  one.  Back  of  it  stood  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSP)  which  Is 
engaged  in  a  sweeping  solar  energy  program, 
aimed  at  exploring  the  feaslbUlty  of  heating 
and  cooling  various  types  of  buildings  with 
solar  energy.  Although  NSF  has  conducted 
extensive  solar  energy  experiments  under 
limited  budgets  for  short  periods  of  time,  it 
i>lt.  the  need  for  large-scale  demonstrations. 
■  V.'e  decided,"  says  Ray  Fields,  spokesman  for 
NSP.  "that  schools  provided  a  very  good  ve- 
hicle for  carrying  out  these  experiments." 

One  of  four  widely  scattered  schools  where 
NoF  i.s  conducting  its  tests,  Maryland's  Ti- 


monium Elementary  was  selected  for  several 
reasons: 

Built  in  the  form  of  a  giant  E,  arcbltectu< 
rally  it  is  typical  of  thousands  of  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  (However,  the  system 
tised  at  Timonium — or  a  variation  of  It — can 
be  Installed  at  practically  any  school,  regard- 
less of  its  architectural  style.) 

As  it  is  a  one-story  structure,  installation 
of  the  solar  energy  system — most  of  which 
would  go  on  top  of  the  building — would  be 
relatively  simple. 

Since  the  center  wing — the  section  to  be 
used  for  the  experiment — is  oriented  In  a 
north-south  plane.  It  would  be  easy  to  place 
the  heat  panels  facing  south — the  optimum 
position  for  such  elements. 

A  contractor,  expert  In  the  field  of  solar 
heating  and  air  conditioning  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  project.  Is  located  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  school. 

Before  the  middle  of  January,  NSP  signed 
the  contract  and  the  work  began  at  once. 
Principal  Vance  Crisswell  coordinated  the 
work  between  the  school  and  the  contractor. 
"We  had  in  mind."  Mr.  Crisswell  says,  "the 
safety  of  the  students  and  a  minimum  Inter- 
ference with  our  regular  school  operation, 
which  continued  all  through  the  period  of 
construction." 

Teachers  acquainted  the  students — grades 
one  through  six— with  the  fact  that  they 
would  see  large  numbers  of  workmen  install- 
ing the  first  solar  heating  system  in  any 
school  in  the  country,  a  proposition  that  of 
course  created  much  interest  among  the 
youngsters.  So  much  Interest,  in  fact,  that 
Mr.  Crisswell  made  certain  that  all  overhead 
materials  were  hoisted  during  the  evenings 
and  weekends,  when  no  students  would  be 
present.  "Those  large  overhanging  cranes  In- 
evitably present  certain  dangers  no  matter 
what  the  precautions,"  he  said,  "and  we 
didn't  want  to  take  any  chances." 

Plans  for  the  solar  heating  called  for  the 
installation  of  a  completely  new  system  for 
the  center  wing  without  disturbing  the  exist- 
ing fuel-oU-steam  equipment  that  was  then 
heating  the  building.  Thus,  If  the  solar  unit 
failed  to  provide  adequate  heat,  conventional 
heating  would  still  be  available. 

The  solar  heating  project  further  called  for 
five  general  areas  of  construction:  a  frame- 
work for  the  system,  heat  collectors,  heat 
storage  facilities,  distribution  system,  and 
instrumentation  system. 

First  came  the  framework.  The  contract 
provided  that  no  changes  would  be  made  In 
the  existing  structure  or  equipment.  This 
provision  was  a  precaution:  In  the  event  the 
solar  unit  did  not  function  properly,  it  could 
be  removed  without  damaging  the  building. 
To  comply  with  this  requirement,  the  con- 
tractor Installed  spacers — metal  supports  ex- 
tending from  sldewall  columns  upward 
through  the  roof  to  I-beams  which  were  to 
support  the  entire  superstructure.  Thus,  the 
weight  of  the  addition  would  rest  directly  on 
the  building's  foundation  and  would  in  no 
way  endanger  the  building.  The  two  Irbeams 
were  placed  longitudinally  just  above  the  flat 
roof  directly  over  the  walls  and  bolted  to  the 
spacers. 

The  heart  of  the  solar  heating  system  is 
the  collector  panel  serving  to  trap  -solar 
energy.  In  the  Timonium  system,  this  would 
be  done  by  exposing  water  to  solar  heated 
surfaces  and  to  direct  sunlight.  The  water 
would  absorb  heat  and  drain  into  a  well- 
insulated  container  for  later  use. 

Timonium  uses  180  aluminum  thln-walled 
honeycomb  solar  collectors,  each  four  feet 
by  eight  feet  and  three  or  four  Inches  thick 
with  a  glass  plate  on  top.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  honeycomb  cell  Is  a  small  opening  to 
permit  water  to  drain  Uito  a  second  alum- 
inum honeycomb  cell  below.  This  one,  also 
enclosed  by  a  glass  plate,  is  glued  to  a  thin, 
flat  aluminum  plate  painted  with  a  black 
epoxy  to  make  It  more  heat  absorbent.  And 


under  the  aluminum  plate  a  one-and-a-half- 
Inch  layer  of  polyurethane  Insulation  rests 
on  a  thin  altiminum  skin. 
Why  two  rows  of  honeycomb  cells? 
One  reason  Is  to  add  strength  to  the  col- 
lector which  Is  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
It  could  serve  as  the  roof  of  a  new  building 
and  thereby  cut  construction  costs.  Still  an- 
other reason  for  the  double  row3  of  honey- 
comb Is  that  In  combination  they  act  as  a 
heat  absorber  rather  than  having  the  soljfr 
energy  reflected  away  from  the  collector. 

There  follows  the  question  of  how  and 
where  the  collectors  should  be  placed.  In 
considering  the  angle  at  which  the  heat 
collectors  are  to  be  constructed,  latitude  of 
the  buUding  Is  the  key.  The  proper  angle  is 
a  compromise  between  the  angle  to  the  sun 
at  Its  highest  point  In  the  summer  and  that 
angle  to  the  sun  when  It's  at  Its  lowest  point 
In  winter.  At  Timonium,  the  most  effective 
angle  Is  45  degrees.  In  addition,  for  collectors 
to  function  at  maximum  efficiency,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  place  them  far  enough  apart  so  that 
no  collector  shaded  another;  at  Timonium 
they  are  arranged  In  parallel  rows  16  feet 
apart. 

The  second  basic  element  In  the  solar 
heating  system  is  the  hot  water  tank.  Its 
function  is  to  store  the  heat  that  collectors 
have  extracted  from  the  sun.  Since  there 
are  days  when,  due  to  cloudy  skies,  the  sys- 
tem will  be  unable  to  collect  any  heat,  it 
Is  essential  that  the  storage  tank  be  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  well  insulated  to 
retain  the  heat  needed  to  warm  the  building 
for  several  days. 

Many  factors  go  Into  determining  the  size 
of  the  tank:  the  number  of  exposed  sides  of 
the  building,  the  materials  used  In  construc- 
ting the  building,  the  type  of  Insulation, 
room  temperature  desired,  and  so  forth. 
When  the  Timonium  contractor's  engineers 
had  completed  their  calculations,  they  re- 
ported that  the  storage  tank  must  have  a 
capacity  of  15,000  gallons. 

"Normally,"  says  Mr.  Fields,  "we  bury  this 
sort  of  thing  and  then  It  Is  out  of  sight. 
But  this  Is  an  experiment.  Therefore  we  felt 
that  we  might  want  to  get  at  the  tank  for 
additional  Instrumentation.  Consequently  we 
placed  It  above  ground." 

The  steps  In  the  water-heating  cycle  are 
relatively  simple:  The  water  Is  drawn  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  storage  tank  and 
pumped  to  the  tops  of  the  collectors,  where 
It  drains  down  the  honeycombs  absorbing 
heat  from  them  and  from  the  sun's  rays  in 
the  process.  It  drains  into  a  gutter  at  the 
base  of  the  collector,  from  where  it  flows 
back  Into  storage,  entering  the  storage 
tank  near  the  top. 

With  an  ambient  temperature  of  67  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  water  circulating  through 
this  system  picks  up  nine  degrees  Fahrenheit 
on  one  cycle.  As  the  circulation  continues, 
the  heat  builds  up.  At  Timonium,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  used  in  heating  Is 
maintained  at  about  153  degrees.  And  since 
hot  water  is  lighter  than  cold,  the  hot  water 
remains  at  the  top  of  the  tank. 

If,  In  this  process,  a  lack  of  sunshine 
should  cause  the  buildups  of  heat  to  cease, 
the  valve  admitting  water  to  the  collector 
and  the  pump  forcing  it  through  the  pipes 
will  cut  off  automatically.  And  should  this 
situation  continue  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  the  Instrumentation  will  vent  and 
drain  the  collector,  and  return  the  water  to 
the  bottom  of  the  storage  tank  At  that 
point,  the  conventional  heating  system  wUl 
automatically  begin  to  operate. 

The  room-heating  cycle  is  quite  similar. 
In  this  Instance  the  water  Is  pumped  from 
the  top  of  the  storage  tank  Into  the  rooms 
that  are  to  be  heated.  Thermostats  In  these 
rooms  open  valves  to  convectors  which  by 
means  of  coils  extract  the  heat  from  the 
water  and  through  radiation  release  it  into 
the  room,  where  it  is  circulated  by  blowers. 
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After  the  water  has  given  up  its  beat.  It 
returns  to  the  bottom  of  the  storage  tank 
only  to  be  pumped  back  up  to  the  collector 
panels  for  reheating  and  tbxis  the  cycle 
starts  all  over  again.  Enough  beat  Is  stored 
In  the  tank  at  Timonium  to  heat  the  school 
for  four  or  five  days. 

As  the  Timonium  Elementary  School's 
use  of  solar  energy  Is  a  scientific  experi- 
ment, one  aspect  of  the  operation  involves 
collecting  data  which  may  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  other  solar  heating  projects. 
To  that  end,  a  completely  automatic  in- 
strumentation console  has  been  set  up  Inside 
the  building  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  In- 
formation. 

Prom  It  one  can  determlnp,  for  example, 
the  insolation  (the  rate  of  delivery  of  solar 
radiation  per  unit  area  surface)  at  any 
given  time.  Thus.  If  the  insolation  dial 
needle  points  to  60,  this  means  that  the 
collector  is  receiving  60  percent  of  the  sun's 
energy  that  exists  in  a  like  aiea  In  outer 
space.  There  Is  a  gauge  on  the  console  that 
relates  to  wind  direction,  another  that 
measures  the  ambient  temperature,  and 
stiU  others  that  show  the  temperature  of 
the  storage  tank  water — one  for  the  top  of 
the  tank,  another  for  the  bottom. 

Three  large  dials  at  the  bottom  of  the 
console  are  so  constructed  that  individual 
or  groups  of  panels  can  be  monitored  with 
respect  to  the  heat  of  the  water  when  It 
enters  and  when  It  leaves  the  panel  or 
panels. 

At  Timonium  the  Installation  of  the  solar- 
heating  system  provided  an  unexpected 
classroom  bonus.  Even  the  fiist-graders  were 
fascinated.  "They  were  concerned  and  ex- 
cited." Mr.  Crisswell  says.  "And  when  you 
have  excitement  and  firsthand  experience, 
this  lends  Itself  beautifully  to  a  language 
arts  experience.  The  students  prepared 
stories  and  drew  pictures  of  the  installation 
of  the  storage  tank,  for  example,  and  of  the 
trucks  transporting  the  collectors.  And  of 
course  they  became  keenly  intere&ted  in  the 
solar  heat  concept." 

To  stimulate  Interest  even  more,  Mr.  Criss- 
well prepared  a  brochure  outlining  some 
fascinating  facts  about  solar  energy: 

Use  of  solar  energy  Is  not  new.  As  early  as 
200  B.C.,  Archimedes,  by  concentrating  sun- 
light on  raiding  Roman  ships,  set  them 
ablaze. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  attempt  to 
date  to  use  the  stm's  heat  is  a  solar  furnace 
developed  by  Felix  Trombe  in  the  French 
Pyrenees.  A  huge  parabolic  reflector,  made 
from  mirrors,  concentrates  solar  heat  to  pro- 
duce temperatures  as  high  as  3,500  degrees 
Farenbelt  for  Industrial  uses. 

The  solar  energy  that  falls  on  Lake  Erie 
each  day  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy consumed  In  the  entire  United  States  In 
a  24-bour  period. 

Bach  day  the  sun  beams  to  the  earth 
enough  energy  In  15  minutes  to  supply  the 
world's  needs  for  a  year. 

"The  problem,"  Mr.  Crisswell  tells  the 
youngsters,  "is  how  to  collect  It."  Then  he 
goes  Into  the  Timonium  experiment,  explain- 
ing how  the  solar  heating  system  at  Timo- 
nium win  trap  and  utilize  a  tiny  fraction  of 
this  infinite  source  of  energy. 

During  the  time  of  construction,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  were  In  par- 
ticular briefed  on  what  was  taking  place.  The 
sixth-grade  science  class  was  especially  in- 
terested and  in  one  project  built  a  very  sim- 
ple model  of  the  Timonium  solar  heating 
system.  "We  took  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter when  we  put  it  Into  the  system,"  says 
C>;role  Kelster,  their  teacher,  "and  again 
after  it  had  been  warmed  by  the  sun.  We 
found  that — depending  on  the  sunlight — the 
water  had  collected  anywhere  from  20  to  40 
degrees  of  heat.  This  project  had  special 
meaning  for  the  students,  of  course,  and  It 
seems  to  have  made  them  more  Interested  In 
science  in  general." 


"That  kind  of  reaction,"  says  Mr.  Crisswell, 
"Is  one  of  the  more  exciting  aspects  of  our 
solar  heating  iMt>Je6t.  It's  a  genuine  bonus. 
Students  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  par- 
ticularly are  getting  a  great  deal  of  firsthand 
technical  Information."  As  for  the  solar  en- 
ergy experiment  itself,  while  five  days  of 
rather  rough,  blustery  winter  weather  passed 
before  enough  heat  was  stored  In  the  tank 
to  start  heating  the  center  wing  with  solar 
energy,  the  equipment  worked  perfectly.  The 
temperature  In  the  wing  stood  at  a  steady 
62  degrees  diirUig  nights  and  weekends  and 
68  degrees  during  the  day. 

"The  thermal  drop  in  tlie  tank,"  Mr.  Fields 
says,  "even  on  a  windy,  zero  day  is  something 
less  than  a  degree.  With  a  bigger  tank,  the 
drop  would  be  even  less." 

In  the  33-day  period  between  March  14  and 
April  17,  the  system  saved  an  estimated  642 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  worth  (83.36.  As  the  solar 
heated  area  in  the  buUding  is  about  one-fifth 
that  of  the  entire  building,  the  saving  for 
the  entire  building  would  be  approximately 
$425  a  month. 

Does  this  make  the  system  economically 
feasible?  At  the  $525,000  cost  of  the  project, 
the  answer  Is  negative.  However.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Timonium  Involved  an 
original  plan;  designing  and  tooimg  started 
from  scratch.  And  because  It  was  a  crash 
program.  It  involved  premliun  prices  for 
almost  everything  used,  including  labor — 
factors  that  increased  the  cost  tremendously. 

More,  the  system  is  plaiuied  to  last  20 
yeai-s  with  very  Uttle  In  the  way  of  replace- 
ments. Thus,  If  the  elements  were  mass- 
produced  and  installed  In  a  routine  manner, 
the  cost  of  the  system,  according  to  the  con- 
tractor, would  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  heating  the  buUding  by  electricity.  Adds 
Alfred  Eggers,  Assistant  Director  for  Re- 
search Application  at  NSP:  "We  believe  that 
these  systems  will  be  cost  competitive  with 
fossil  fuel  systems  as  we  move  Into  the  latter 
part  of  this  decade." 

Would  this  system  function  In  an  area 
where  there  Is  comparatively  Uttle  simshtae? 
It  would.  However,  the  ratio  of  the  collector 
area  to  the  floor  space  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased, as  has  been  done  in  solar  heated 
schols  in  Boston  and  in  Minneapolis. 

As  for  the  future.  Dr.  Eggers  says  that 
assuming  solar  heating  projects  prove  both 
workable  and  economical,  similar  systems 
could  be  put  in  operation  In  a  variety  of 
commercial  and  private  structures  through- 
out the  country  by  the  end  of  this  ccnturj'. 
"They  would  have  the  potential,"  he  says,  "of 
meeting  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
the  energy  requirements  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing virtually  all  types  of  buildings.  The  sav- 
ings in  terms  of  fuel  oU,  If  solar  energy  is 
fully  utilized  to  heat  and  cool  buildings, 
would  be  mUlious  of  barrels  a  day." 

Timonium  Elementary  School  will  con- 
tinue the  solar  heat  experiment  In  the  cen- 
ter wing  during  the  1974-75  school  year, 
after  having  run  tests  this  summer  using 
the  same  energy  source  for  air  condltlouhig. 

"We  like  the  system,"  Mr.  Crisswell  says. 
"We'd  like  to  see  the  entire  building  heated 
and  air  conditioned  by  solar  energy.  This,  we 
feel,  would  constitute  a  major  breakthrough, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  that 
realization." 


PUBLIC  VISITS  TO  NURSING  HOMES 
VITAL  TO  ENFORCING  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  yesterday  morning  pub- 
lished a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Public 
Visits  to  Nursing  Homes  Vital  to  Forc- 
ing Improvements."  The  editorial  is  a 


thoughtful  one  and  should  be  read  by 
my  colleagues. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  editorial,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
S(>ecial  Committee  on  Aging  has  for  a 
decade  been  probing  Into  the  operation 
of  nursing  homes  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  volume  of  oiu:  report  has  now 
been  released  and  calls  attention  to  the 
critical  pi-oblem  that  exists  with  this  im- 
portant segment  of  our  society.  I  do  hope 
that  we  can  improve  the  lot  of  these  older 
citizens  who  have  gi/en  so  much  to  our 
coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Visrrs  to  Nursing  Hom£S  Vital  To 
Forcing  Improvements 

There  should  be  some  way  to  compel  every 
able-bodied  adult  to  visit  a  nursing  home  at 
least  once  a  year. 

There  Is  no  way,  of  course,  so  most  people 
who  should  be  concerned  will  never — \mtu 
they,  too,  are  old — know  what  lies  behind  the 
quiet  walls  of  the  nation's  approximately 
22.000  nursing  homes  where  more  than  a 
million  elderly  are  spending  their  last  year-. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  on  long-term 
care,  headed  by  Utah's  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss,  is 
conducting  a  series  of  studies  of  nursing 
home  care.  News  accounts  suggest  that  the 
committee  reports  should  be  must  reading 
for  everyone. 

Sen.  MosB  stresses  that  "there  arc  many 
fine  long-term  care  institutions  in  America  ' 
and  adds  that  "in  a  way  we  do  them  an  in- 
justice" because  the  committee  report  con- 
centrates en  substandard  facilities. 

The  senator's  observation  is  well  taken 
but  even  the  finest  nursing  homes  can  be 
emotionally  depressing  to  a  casual  visitor.  Be 
that  as  It  may,  the  critical  need  is  to  force 
improvement  on  the  less  than  adequate  op- 
erations. And  that  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  focusing  public  attention  on  the  ;.hori- 
comlngs. 

While  the  "old  folks  home"  has  long  been 
a  fixture  on  the  American  scene,  the  number 
of  such  Institutions  multiplied  rapidly  with 
advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
The  lure  of  easy  profit  from  governmeni 
guaranteed  payments  brought  a  host  of  less 
than  dedicated  operators  Into  the  field. 

Federal  and  state  laws  attempt  to  assure 
proper  care  for  niu-slng  home  patients.  But 
the  Moss  committee  found  that  In  many  ir.- 
Etances  official  standards  are  "watered  down  " 
and  that  enforcement  was  "haphazard."  Ai.d 
this  is  the  case  even  though  two-thirds  ol 
nursing  home  revenues  come  from  public 
funds. 

Actually,  the  tragedy  of  nursing  home  care 
is  not  so  mucli  that  miuinium  needs  aie  not 
being  met  but  that  attempts  to  provide  max- 
imum care  and  benefits  are  the  exception. 
While  the  individual  nursing  hc«ne  oper.itor 
draws  most  of  the  heat,  the  basic  fault  lies 
with  an  unfeeling  society  which  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  youth  and  economic  conditions 
wlilch  make  it  difficult  for  relatives  to  care 
for  older  family  members  at  home. 

The  potential  for  greatly  Improved  care  Is 
unlikely  to  be  realized  as  long  as  so  many 
of  the  elderly  are  put  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind."  riu-e'.y  visited  by  a  public  unwUIvng 
to  face  a  deeply  disturbing  challenge. 

The  Senate  committee  and  other  offlcia! 
aiid  private  bodies  attempting  to  Improve 
nursing  honie  operations  are  engaged  in  hu- 
manitarian work  of  mounting  urgency.  But 
until  large  numbers  of  ordinary  people  take 
the  trouble  to  see  for  themselves  what  Is 
needed  there  will  be  no  popular  demand  for 
broad  improvement. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  H.R.  5463, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (H.R.  5463)  to  establish  niles  of 
evidence  for  certain  courts  axid  proceedings. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Caiolina  yield 
to  me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  not  figuring  on  being 
floor  manager  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  who  is? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Hruska  and  Mr. 
McClellan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  Bill  Pmsley,  of  my 
staff,  and  Doug  Marvin  of  the  staff  of 
tlae  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  assist 
in  this  bill  while  it  is  pending. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  deemed  to  be  origmal 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  5463  which  would 
establish  rules  of  evidence  to  be  applied 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  is  the  culmination  of 
many  yeais  of  effort  by  a  di.sliiiguished 


group  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  legal 
scholars  who  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  Advisory  Committee.  The  bill  In 
the  form  in  which  it  Is  now  before  us 
represents  the  best  thinking  not  only 
of  that  advisoi-y  committee  but  also  the 
best  thinking  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  many  Members  of  this  body, 
particularly  those  who  are  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  Judiciarj'  Committee 
which  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor.  It  can  be  said  of  this  bill,  as  in 
fact  it  can  be  said  of  many  items  of  leg- 
islation, that  not  everyone  is  100  per- 
cent satisfied  with  every  word,  phrase, 
or  sentence,  but  all  of  us  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  product  as  a  whole.  I  feel  con- 
fident in  making  tins  statement  even 
thougla  I  can  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  will  probably  have  to  be  conference 
committee  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  justification  for  the 
statement  which  I  just  made  and  as  a 
matter  of  information  to  my  colleagues, 
permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

Excluding  technical  changes,  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  approxi- 
mately 41  amendments  to  the  rules  as 
drafted  by  the  advisory  committee  and 
as  transmitted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  Congress.  Some  of  these  41  amend- 
ments were  major  items  and  some  were 
minor  items.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the 
bill  discloses  that  of  the  41  changes 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
curred in  the  House  changes  on  30  oc- 
casions. And,  on  eight  occasions,  the 
Senate  committee  has  recommended  a 
return  to  the  language  recommended  by 
the  Supreme  Courts  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. If  one  looks  only  at  the  major  issues, 
of  which  there  were  25,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee concurred  with  the  House  bill  on 
17  occasions  and  on  eight  other  rules, 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
is  to  revert  to  the  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  lecommendations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  represents  a  well-considered  ef- 
fort by  the  Congress  to  fulfill  its  ultimate 
authority  and  responsibility  with  refer- 
ence to  prescribing  the  rules  of  procedure 
to  be  applied  in  the  Federal  courts.  In 
so  doing,  the  Congress  has  received  rec- 
ommendations of  the  bench,  the  bar,  and 
the  academic  community,  and  has  fash- 
ioned rules  of  evidence  which  will  fur- 
ther the  governmental  goal  of  providing 
equal  justice  under  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
lK)re.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  30,  line  20,  strike  tlie  word  "busl- 
nes.s". 

On  page  16.  line  8.  strike  the  word  "there" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "thereof". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amei.dmenl  of  a  corrective 
nature. 

On  page  30.  the  word  'business"  was 
deleted  in  evei-y  place  where  it  appeared, 
with  one  exception.  That  exception  is  in 
line  20.  This  amendment  corrects  that 
over.si'-riit  by  deleting  that  word  where 


It  does  appear  in  line  20  and  thereby 
reflects  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

On  page  16  in  line  8,  the  word  "there" 
should  be  "thereof." 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agi-eeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  as), 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Stev- 
enson). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kaufman,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practices 
and  Procedures,  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  suggest  Uie  absence  of 
a  quoinim. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  mil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  16373. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  16373,  an  act  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  a  section  552a  to  safeguard  indi- 
vidual privacy  from  the  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral records  and  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals be  granted  access  to  records  con- 
cerning them  which  are  maintained  by 
Federal  agencies,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  the  House-passed 
bill  on  privacy.  The  Senate  has  passad  its 
own  bill.  I  move  to  strike  out  everything 
in  H  R.  16373  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  to  substitute  therefor  the  text  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  privacy  bill  rS. 
34181  as  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  16373)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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H.R.  16373 
An  act  to  establish  a  Privacy  Protection 
Commission,  to  provide  management  sys- 
tems In  Federal  agencies  and  certain 
other  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  Information 
concerning  Individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembeld. 

TITLE   I— PRIVACY   PROTECTION 
COMMISSION 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  as  an 
Uidependent  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  Privacy  Protection 
Commission. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  mem- 
bers of  the  public  at  large  who,  by  reason 
of  their  knowledge  and  expertise  in  any  of 
the  following  areas:  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties, law,  social  sciences,  and  computer 
technology,  business,  and  State  and  local 
government,  are  well  qualified  for  service 
on  the  Commission  and  who  are  not  other- 
wise officers  v-^r  employees  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  adherents  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(2)  One  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  Chairman  by  the  President: 

(3)  A  Commissioner  appointed  as  Chair- 
man shall  serve  as  Chairman  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Commission  (except  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Chairman  for  so  long  as  he 
remains  a  Commissioner  and  his  succesor 
as  Chairman  has  not  taken  office).  An  In- 
dividual may  be  appointed  as  a  Commis- 
sioner at  the  same  time  he  is  appointed 
Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  shall  con- 
sist of  at  least  three  members  present  (but 
the  Chairman  may  designate  an  Acting 
Chairman  who  may  preside  In  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman) .  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission Including  the  Chairman,  shall  have 
equal  responsibility  and  authority  in  all  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  the  Commission,  shall 
have  full  access  to  all  Information  relating 
to  the  performance  of  his  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities, and  shall  have  one  vote.  Action  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present.  The 
Chairman  (or  Acting  Chairman)  shall  be  the 
official  spokesman  of  the  Commission  in  its 
relations  with  the  Congress.  Government 
agencies,  persons,  or  the  public,  and,  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission,  shall  see  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  policies  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission,  and  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  or  as  the  Commission  may  direct. 

(d)  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  under  section 
5314  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  level  IV  of  the  Execvitlve  Schedule. 

(e)  Commissioners  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years.  No  Commissioner  may  serve  more 
than  two  terms.  Vacancies  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  long  as  there  are  three  Com- 
mls.sloners  in  office,  shall  not  Unpalr  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  execute  the 
f»niction.s  and  powers  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  employment  during 
their  tenure  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(h)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
denv  or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 


et, it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of 
that  request  to  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
legislative  recommendations,  or  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation  to  the  President  or 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it  shall 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Commission  to  submit  Its  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, or  testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation,  to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  approval,  comments,  or  re- 
view to  the  submission  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

PERSONNEL    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sic.  102.  (a)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Commission  may 
determhie.  Such  appointment  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  .shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  func- 
tions and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
cut  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  publish  annually  a  United  States  Di- 
rectory of  Information  Systems  containing 
the  information  specified  to  provide  notice 
under  section  201(c)  (3)  of  this  Act  of  each 
information  system  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  asid  a  listing  of  all  statutes  which 
require  the  collection  of  such  information  by 
a  Federal  agency; 

(2)  Investigate,  determine,  and  report  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  (or 
any  regulation  adopted  pursuant  thereto) 
to  the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Congress,  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration where  the  duties  of  that  agency  are 
involved,  and  to  the  Comptroller  General 
when  It  deems  appropriate;   and 

(3)  develop  model  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act  and  assist  Federal 
agencies  in  preparing  regulations  and  meet- 
ing technical  and  administrative  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  report  required 
of  a  Federal  agency  describing  (1)  any  pro- 
posed Information  system  or  data  bank,  or 
(2)  any  significant  expansion  of  an  existing 
information  system  or  data  bank,  integra- 
tion of  files,  programs  for  records  linkage 
within  or  among  agencies,  or  centralization 
of  resources  and  facilities  for  data  processing, 
the  Commission  shall — 

(A)  review  such  report  to  determine  (1) 
the  probable  or  potential  effect  of  such  pro- 
posal on  the  privacy  and  other  personal  or 
property  rights  of  individuals  or  the  confl- 
deiiliality  of  information  relating  to  such 
individuals,  and  (11)  its  effect  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
federalism  and  separation  of  powers;  and 

(B)  submit  findings  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  concerning 
the  need  for  legislative  authorization  and 
administrative  action  relative  to  any  such 
propost'd  activity  in  cider  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses and  requhements  of  this  Act. 

(I)  After  receipt  of  any  report  required 
under  subsection  (b).  if  the  Conmilssion  de- 
termines and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  a 
proposal  to  establish  or  modify  a  data  bank 
or  Information  system  does  not  comply  with 
the  standards  established  by  or  pursuant  to 


this  Act,  the  Federal  agency  submitting  such 
report  shall  not  proceed  to  establish  or  mod- 
ify any  such  data  bank  or  Information  system 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Commission  that 
such  data  bank  or  system  does  not  comply 
with  such  standards. 

(d)  In  addition  to  its  other  functions  the 
Commission  shall — 

(1)  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  appropriate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  i>ersons  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  In  conducting 
the  study  required  by  section  106  of  this  Act, 

(2)  perform  or  cause  to  be  performed  sucii 
research  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  title  II  of  this  Act,  and  to  as^si-st 
Federal  agencies  In  complying  with  the  ic- 
qulrements  of  such  title; 

(3)  determine  what  specific  categories  <u 
Information  should  be  prohibited  by  statute 
f!om  collection  by  Federal  agencies  on  tlie 
basis  that  the  collection  of  such  information 
would  violate  an  individual's  right  ol  pri- 
vacy: and 

(4)  prepare  model  legislation  for  use  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  establishing 
procedures  for  handling,  maintaining,  Rwl 
disseminating  personal  information  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  provide  such  terh- 
nical  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  they  may  require  in  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  such  legislation. 

CONFIDENTIALlry    OF    INFORMATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and. 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  ol 
the  Government,  including  each  Independem 
agency,  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
upon  lequest  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 
data,  report*,  and  other  Information  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  it.s 
functions  under  tills  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and  exer- 
cising its  powers  under  this  Act,  the  Coni- 
mlFsion  may  accept  from  any  Federal  agenc\ 
or  other  person  any  Identifiable  personal  dats 
if  such  data  is  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
powers  and  functions.  In  any  case  In  whicli 
the  Commission  accepts  any  such  informa- 
tloii,  it  shall  provide  appropriate  safegjarcir 
to  ijisure  that  the  confidentiality  of  such 
Uiformation  is  maintained  and  that  uposi 
completion  of  the  purpose  for  which  such 
Information  is  required  it  Is  destroyed  or 
returned  to  the  agency  or  person  from  whirli 
it  i!-;  obtained,  as  appropriate. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  mav. 
In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 
conduct  such  inspections,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  hold  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, and  documents,  administer  such 
oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding  dnnp 
and  make  such  expenditures  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  advisable.  A  subpena  shall  l>e  i;;- 
sued  only  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  all  members  of  the  Commission. 
Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  any  member  of  tiic 
Commission  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  any  such  member.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearir.g 
before  the  Commission. 

i2(  In  ca.se  of  disobedience  to  a  subpen;* 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  Invoke  the  aid  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requu'ing  compliance  with  such  subpena. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  such  person 
is  found  or  tran.sactG  business  may.  in  case 
of  contiunacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
issued  by  the  Commission,  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  testily. 
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to  produce  such  booka,  records,  papers,  cor- 
respondence, and  documents,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  ol  the  court  shall  be  pun- 
u-hed  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  Appearances  by  the  Commission  under 
this  Act  shall  be  In  Its  own  nnme.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  represented  by  attorneys 
cttsignated  by  It. 

(4)  Section  6001(11  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,"  the  following:  "the  Privacy 
Protection  Commission,". 

(b)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any  of 
it5  functions  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
de.signate  and  may  authorize- such  successive 
redelegations  of  such  functions  ns  it  may 
deem  desirable. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
f)f  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  of  Its  op- 
erations, organization,  and  personnel; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  Interpre- 
t.-.t!ve  rules  for  the  implementation  of  the 
rights,  staitdards.  and  safeguards  provided 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
lirm.  association,  or  corporation,  and  such 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or  modifi- 
cations thereof,  may  be  entered  Into  wUhout 
legal  consideration,  without  performance  or 
oilier  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  6); 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(5)  receive  coB;iplaints  of  vioiaiioiis  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  there- 
to: and 

tS)  to  take  such  other  acUon  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

roMMISSlOK    STUDT    OF    OTHER    GOVFRNMENTAt 
AND  PRTVATT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sir.  106.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall 
make  a  stuSy  of  the  data  banks,  automated 
ciata  processing  programs,  and  information 
systems  of  governmental,  regional,  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  In  order  to  determine  the 
standards  and  procedures  in  force  for  the 
protection  of  personal  information,  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  those  stand- 
prds  and  procedtwes  achieve  tlie  purposes  of 
tills  Act. 

(2)  Tlie  Commission  periodically  .'.hall  re- 
jiort  its  findings  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  shall  complete  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  section  not  later  than  three 
\'ears  from  the  date  this  Act  becomes  effec- 
ilve. 

(3)  Tlie  Commission  shall  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  the  extent. 
if  any,  to  which  the  t/tqulrements  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  Act  should  be  applied  to  the 
information  practices  of  those  organizations 
by  legislation,  administrative  action,  or  by 
voluntary  adoption  of  such  requirements  and 
principles.  In  addition.  It  shall  siibmlt  such 
other  legislative  recommendations  as  It  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  Individuals  while  meeting  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  governmsnt  and  society  for 
information. 

(b)(1)  In  the  course  of  siuh  study  and 
in  Its  reports,  the  Commisfcion  shall  exam- 
ine and  analyze — 

(A)  interstate  transfer  of  Information 
about  Individuals  which  Is  being  undertaken 
ilirough  manual  files  or  by  computer  or 
other  electronic  or  telecommunications 
means: 

<B)  data  banks  and  information  programs 
and  sy -items  the  operation  of  which  signifi- 


cantly or  substantially  affect  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privacy  and  other  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  individuals: 

(C)  the  use  of  social  security  ntmibers, 
license  plate  ntunbers,  universal  identlflers, 
and  other  symbols  to  Identify  individuals  In 
data  banks  and  to  gain  access  to,  integrate, 
or  centi-alize  Information  systems  and  files; 
and 

(D)  the  matching  and  analyses  of  statis- 
tical data,  such  as  Federal  census  data,  with 
other  sources  of  personal  data,  such  as  aiito- 
rioblle  registries  and  telephone  directories, 
in  order  to  reconstruct  Indlvldxial  responses 
to  statistical  questionnaires  for  commercial 
or  other  purposes.  In  a  way  which  results  In 
a  violation  of  the  implied  or  explicitly  recog- 
nized confidentiality  of  such  Information. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its 
eicamination  Information  activities  in  the 
foUowiug  areas:  medical.  Insurance,  educa- 
tion, employment  and  personnel,  credit, 
banking;  and  financial  iustltutlous,  credit 
bureaus,  the  commercial  reporting  industry, 
cable  television  and  other  teleconununicm- 
tious  media,  travel,  hotel,  and  entertainment 
reser\'ations,  and  electronic  check  processing. 
The  Commission  may  study  such  ether  In- 
formntion  activities  necessary  to  cany  out 
the  congressional  policy  embodied  In  this 
Act,  except  that  the  Couunisslou  shall  not 
investigate  information  systems  maintained 
by  religious  organizations. 

(3)  In  conducting  tlie  study,  tlie  Com- 
mission shall — 

(A)  determine  what  laws,  Executive  or- 
ders, regulations,  directives,  and  Judicial  de- 
cisions govern  the  activities  under  study  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  privacy,  due  process  of  law,  and 
other  gnarantees  In  the  Constitution; 

(B)  determine  to  what  extent  govern- 
mental rnd  private  Information  sy.'Jtems  af- 
fect Federal-State  i-elations  or  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers; 

(C)  conduct  a  thorough  exammation  of 
standards  and  criteria  governing  programs, 
policies,  and  practices  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion, soliciting.  pro',"e3.siag.  use.  access.  Inte- 
gration, dissemination,  and  transmls-slon  of 
personal  information: 

(D)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
collect  and  utill7«  flndUigs,  reports,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  major  governmental,  legis- 
lative and  private  bodies,  Instituttcns,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  which  pertain  to 
the  problems  under  study  by  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

(E)  receive  and  review  complaints  with 
respect  to  any  matter  under  study  by  the 
Commission  which  may  be  submitted  by  any 
person. 

BEPOKTS 

Src.  107.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  and  In  an  annual  report,  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Its  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  n— STANDARDS  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEMS  FOR  HANDLING  INFOR- 
IklATION  RELATING  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
S.^FGGUABO  BEQUIBEMENTS  FOR  AOMINISTRATTVE, 
tNTfOXUSUrce,  STA-nSTICAL-RErORIINC,  AND 
ReSE.4lU.'H     PURPOSES 

Sec.  201.  (a)   Each  Federal  agency  shall — 

( 1 )  collect,  solicit,  and  maintain  only  sucb 
personal  information  as  is  relevant  and  nec- 
es.sary  to  acconiplibb  a  statutory  purpose  of 
the  agency; 

(2)  collect  information  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  directly  from  tl:o  subject 
individual  when  the  information  may  result 
in  adverse  determinations  about  an  Indlvld- 
vial's  rights,  benefits,  and  privilegea  under 
Federal  programs;  and 

(3)  Inform  any  individual  requested  to 
disclose  personal  information  whether  that 
disclosure  is  mandatory  or  voluntary,  by 
what  statutory  authority  it  Is  solicited,  what 
uses  tiie  ajency  v/ill  make  of  It,  what  penal- 


ties and  specific  consequences  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, which  are  known  to  the  agency,  will 
result  from  nondlscioeure,  and  what  rules 
at  confidentiality  wHl  govern  the  Informa- 
tion. 

<b)  Each  Federal  agency  that  maintains 
an  information  system  or  file  shall,  with 
respect  to  each  such  system  or  file — 

(1)  insure  that  personal  Information 
maintained  lu  the  system  or  file  Is  accurate, 
complete,  timely,  and  relevant  to  the  pur- 
pose lor  which  it  is  collected  or  luaUitalned 
by  the  agency  al,  the  time  any  access  Is 
granted  to  the  file,  material  is  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  file,  or  at  any  time  It  is  used 
to  make  a  determination  affecting  the  sub- 
ject of  the  file: 

(2)  refrain  from  disclosing  any  such  per- 
gonal inlormatlon  within  the  agency  other 
than  to  ofUcers  or  employees  who  have  a  need 
for  such  personal  information  In  the  per- 
fornAance  of  their  duties  for  the  agency; 

(3)  maintain  a  list  of  all  categories  of  per- 
."-ons  authi^zed  to  have  regular  access  to 
personal  Infcxnuition  In  the  system  or  file; 

(4)  mahitaln  an  accurate  accounting  of 
Uie  date.  natiu«.  and  purpose  of  all  other 
access  granted  to  the  system  of  file,  and  all 
other  disclosures  of  personal  Information 
made  to  any  person  outside  the  agency,  or  to 
another  agency,  Including  the  name  and 
pddres-s  of  the  person  or  other  agency  to 
\s'hoin  disclosiue  was  made  or  access  was 
>;ranted,  except  as  provided  by  section  202(b> 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  establish  rules  of  conduct  and  notify 
and  Instruct  each  person  involved  in  the  de- 
sign, development,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  Uie  system  or  file,  or  the  collection,  use. 
maintenance,  or  disbeniinatloa  of  informa- 
Uou  about  an  individual,  of  the  require- 
.iients  of  this  Act,  Including  any  rules  and 
procedures  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
ilie  penalties  for  noncompliance; 

(6)  establish  appropriate  administrative, 
technical  and  physical  safeguards  to  Insure 
tiie  security  of  the  Information  system  and 
confidentiality  of  personal  information  and 
to  protect  against  any  anticipated  threats 
or  ha2»rds  to  their  security  or  integrity 
which  could  resvilt  in  substantial  harm,  em- 
barras.sment,  inconvenience,  or  luifairness  to 
»ny  individual  on  whom  personal  iuforma- 
tion  is  main  tallied;  and 

(7>  establish  uo  program  for  the  purpusa 
of  collecting  or  inalntaUiing  Inforniatiou  de- 
scribing how  individuals  exercise  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  unless 
the  bead  of  the  agency  specifically  deter- 
mines that  such  Information  is  relevant  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  statutory  purpose 
of  the  agency. 

(c)  Any  Federal  agency  that  maintains  an 
information  system  or  file  shall — 

(1)  make  available  for  distribution  upon 
the  request  of  any  person  a  statement  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  each  such  .system 
or  file: 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  this  Act  becomes 
effective  and  annually  thereafter,  notify  Uie 
Commission  and  give  public  notice  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  each  existing  pys- 
lem  or  file  sUnultaneousiy,  and  cause  such 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter; and 

<3)  Include  lu  .such  notices  at  least  the 
following  information: 

(A)  name  and  location  of  the  system  or 
file; 

(B)  jiatiu-e  and  purposes  cf  the  system  or 
file; 

(C)  categories  of  individuals  on  whom  per- 
Kctn&l  information  is  maintained  and  cate- 
gories of  personal  information  generally 
maintained  In  the  system  or  file.  Including 
ihe  nature  of  the  Information  and  the  ap- 
proximate iiumber  of  indh-lduals  on  v.hom 
Information  Is  maintained; 

(D)  the  confidentiality  requirements  and 
the  extent  to  which  access  controls  apply  to 
.'•uch  itifomiHtion; 
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(E)  categories  of  sources  of  such  personal 
information; 

(F)  the  Federal  agency's  policies  and  prac- 
tices regarding  implementation  of  sections 
201  and  202  of  this  Act,  Information  storage, 
duration  of  retention  of  Information,  and 
elimination  of  such  Information  from  the 
system  or  file; 

"(G)  uses  made  by  the  agency  of  the  per- 
sonal hifonnatlon  contained  In  the  system  or 
file; 

(H)  Identity  of  other  agencies  and  cate- 
gories of  persons  to  whom  disclosures  of 
personal  Information  are  made,  or  to  whom 
access  to  the  system  or  file  may  be  granted, 
together  with  the  purposes  therefor  and  the 
administrative  constraints,  If  any.  on  such 
disclosures  and  access,  Including  any  such 
constraints  on  redlsclosure; 

(I)  procedures  whereby  an  Individual  can 
(1)  be  Informed  If  the  system  or  file  contains 
personal  Information  pertaining  to  himself 
or  herself,  (11)  gain  access  to  such  Infonna- 
tlon,  and  (11)  contest  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, timeliness,  relevance,  and  neces- 
sity for  retention  of  the  personal  Informa- 
tion; and 

(J)  name,  title,  ofiicial  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  officer  Immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  system  or  file. 

(d)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  that  main- 
tains an  Information  system  or  file  shall  as- 
sure to  an  individual  upon  request  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

(A)  to  be  Informed  of  the  existence  of  any 
personal  Information  pertaining  to  that  In- 
dividual; 

(B)  to  have  full  access  to  and  right  to 
Inspect  the  personal  Information  In  a  form 
comprehensible  to  the  Individual; 

(C)  to  know  the  names  of  all  recipients  of 
Information  about  such  Individual  Including 
the  recipient  organization  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  system  or  file,  and  the  purpose 
and  date  when  distributed,  unless  such  In- 
formation Is  not  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(D)  to  know  the  sources  of  personal  in- 
formation (I)  unless  the  confidentiality  of 
any  such  source  Is  required  by  statute,  then 
the  right  to  know  the  nature  of  such  source; 
or  (11)  unless  Investigative  material  used  to 
determine  the  suitability,  eligibility,  or  qual- 
ifications for  Federal  civilian  employment, 
military  service,  Federal  contracts,  or  access 
to  classified  information,  is  compiled  by  a 
Federal  agency  In  pursuit  of  an  authorized 
investigative  responsibility,  and  In  the  course 
of  compiling  such  materials,  information 
prejudicial  to  the  subject  of  the  Investiga- 
tion Is  revealed  through  a  source  who  fur- 
nishes such  Information  to  the  Government 
under  the  express  provision  that  the  Identity 
of  the  source  will  be  held  In  confidence,  and 
where  the  disclosure  of  such  Information 
would  Identify  and  be  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  confidential  sovirce,  then  the 
right  to  know  the  nature  of  such  Information 
and  to  examine  that  Information  If  it  Is 
found  to  be  material  or  relevant  to  an  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  proceeding  by  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  or  Federal  administrative  ofTicer: 
Provided,  That  Investigative  material  shall 
not  be  made  available  to  promotion  boards 
which  are  empowered  to  promote  or  advance 
individuals  in  Federal  employment,  except 
when  the  .appointment  would  be  from  a  iion- 
ciitical  to  a  critical  security  position; 

I E)  to  be  accompanied  by  a  person  chosen 
by  the  individual  inspecting  the  Information, 
except  that  an  agency  or  other  person  may 
require  the  Individual  to  furnish  a  written 
-tatement  authorizing  discussion  of  that  In- 
dividual's file  In  the  person's  presence; 

(F)  to  receive  such  required  disclosures 
and  at  reasonable  standard  charges  for  docu- 
ment duplication.  In  person  or  by  mall,  if 
upon  written  request,  with  proper  Identifica- 
tion; and 


(O)  to  be  completely  Informed  about  the 
uses  and  difcloeures  made  of  any  such  In- 
formation contained  In  any  such  system  or 
file  except  those  uses  and  dlsclostu'es  made 
pursuant  to  law  or  regulation  permitting 
public  Inspection  or  copying. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  notice  that  an  Indi- 
vidual wishes  to  challenge,  correct,  or  ex- 
plahi  any  personal  Information  about  him 
In  a  system  or  file,  such  Federal  agency  shall 
comply  promptly  with  the  following  mini- 
mum reqvjlrements: 

(A)  investigate  and  record  the  current 
status  of  the  personal  information; 

(B)  correct  or  eliminate  any  Uiformation 
that  is  found  to  be  Incomplete,  Inaccurate, 
not  relevant  to  a  statutory  purpose  of  the 
agency,  not  timely  or  necessary  to  be  re- 
tained, or  which  can  no  longer  be  verified; 

(C)  accept  and  Include  In  the  record  of 
such  Information,  If  the  Investigation  does 
not  resolve  the  dispute,  any  statement  of 
reasonable  length  provided  by  the  individual 
setting  forth  his  position  on  the  disputed 
information; 

(D)  In  any  subsequent  dissemination  or 
use  of  the  disputed  information,  clearly 
report  the  challenge  and  supply  any  sup- 
plemental statement  filed  by  the  individual; 

(E)  at  the  request  of  such  Individual,  fol- 
lowing any  correction  or  elimination  of 
challenged  Information,  Inform  past  recip- 
ients of  its  elimination  or  correction;  and 

(P)  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  from  an  individual  making  a 
request  concerning  personal  Information, 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
request  and  notify  the  Individual  of  the  de- 
termination and  of  the  individual's  right  to 
a  hearing  before  an  official  of  the  agency 
which  shall  If  requested  by  the  Individual, 
be  conducted  as  follows : 

(i)  such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  In 
an  expeditious  manner  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute promptly  and  shall  be  held  within  thir- 
ty days  of  the  request  and,  imless  the  Indi- 
vidual requests  a  formal  hearing,  shall  be 
conducted  on  an  informal  basis,  except  that 
the  individual  may  appear  with  counsel, 
present  evidence,  and  examine  and  cross- 
exan  lue  witnesses; 

(11)  any  record  found  after  such  a  hear- 
ing to  be  incomplete,  inaccurate,  not  rele- 
vant, not  timely  nor  necessary  to  be  retained, 
or  which  can  no  longer  be  verified,  shall 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  such  find- 
ings be  appropriately  modified  or  purged; 
and 

(HI)  the  action  or  Inaction  of  any  agen- 
cy on  a  request  to  review  and  challenge 
personal  data  In  Its  possession  as  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  reviewable  de  novo 
by  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court. 

An  agency  may,  for  good  cause,  extend  the 
time  for  making  a  determination  tmder  tills 
subparagraph.  The  Individual  affected  by 
such  an  extension  shall  l>e  given  notice  of 
the  extension  and  the  reason  therefor. 

(e)  When  a  Federal  agency  provides  by  a 
contract,  grant,  or  apreement  for.  and  the 
sjjecific  creation  or  substantial  alteration,  or 
the  operation  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  agency 
of  an  information  system  or  file  and  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  Is  the  creation,  substantial  altera- 
tion, or  the  operation  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the 
atfpncv  of  such  an  Infortnatlon  svstem  or 
file,  the  ftgency  shall,  consistent  with  Its 
authorltv.  cause  the  requirements  of  sub- 
.secttons  tai,  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  to  be  applied 
to  such  system  or  fi!e.  In  cases  when  contrac- 
tors and  grantees  or  parties  to  an  agreement 
are  public  agencies  of  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  public  agencies  of  political 
subdivisions  of  States,  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  met  If  the  Federal 
agency  determines  that  the  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  public  agencies  of  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  have  adopted 


legislation  or  regulations  which  Imjxjse  simi- 
lar requirements. 

(f)  (1)  Any  Federal  agency  maintaining  or 
proposing  to  establish  a  personal  Information 
system  or  file  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Commission,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  to  the  Congress  on 
proposed  data  banks  and  information  sys- 
tems or  files,  the  proposed  significant  expaSi- 
slon  of  existing  data  banks  and  information 
systems  or  files,  Integration  of  files,  programs 
for  records  linkage  within  or  among  agencies, 
or  centralization  of  resources  and  facilities 
for  data  processing,  which  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  the  effects  of  such  proposals  on  th* 
rights,  beriefits.  and  privileges  of  the  Indi- 
viduals on  whom  personal  Information  is 
maintained; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  software  and  hard- 
ware features  which  would  be  required  in 
protect  security  of  the  system  or  file  and 
confidentallty  of  information; 

(C)  the  steps  taken  by  the  agency  to  ac- 
quire such  featvu-es  in  their  systems.  In- 
cluding description  of  consultations  with 
representatives  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  changes  in  existing 
interagency  or  Intergovernmental  rclation- 
sliips  in  matters  involving  the  collection, 
processing,  sharing,  exchange,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  personal  information. 

(2)  The  Federal  agency  shall  not  proceed 
to  implement  such  proposal  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  notice  from 
the  Commission  that  the  proposal  does  not 
comply  with  the  standards  established  under 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(g)  Each  Federal  agency  covered  by  this 
Act  which  maintains  an  Information  system 
or  file  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to  serve 
advance  notice  on  an  Individual  before  any 
personal  information  on  such  Indivldxial  is 
made  available  to  any  person  under  com- 
pulsory legal  process. 

(h)  No  person  may  condition  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  any  right,  privilege,  or 
benefit,  or  make  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment the  securing  by  any  Individual  of  any 
information  which  such  individual  may  ob- 
tain through  the  exercise  of  any  right  se- 
cured under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

DISCLOSXJBE   or  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  dis- 
seminate personal  information  unless — 

(1)  It  has  made  written  request  to  the 
individual  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  obtained  his  written  consent; 

(2)  the  recipient  of  the  personal  Informa- 
tion has  adopted  rules  In  conformity  with 
this  Act  for  maintaining  the  security  of  its 
information  system  and  files  and  the  confi- 
dentiality of  personal  information  contained 
therein;  and 

(3)  the  information  is  to  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  by  the  sender 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  for  notice 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  202(a)  (1)  shall  not  apply  when 
dlsclcsure  would   be — 

( 1 )  to  those  officers  and  employees  of  that 
agency  who  have  a  need  for  such  Informa- 
tion i!i  ordinary  course  of  the  performance 
of   their  duties; 

(2)  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  pur- 
pases  of  planning  or  carrying  out  a  census 
or  survey  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
13.  United  States  Code:  Protnded,  That  surii 
personal  information  is  transferred  or  dis- 
seminated in  a  form  not  Individually  Identi- 
fiable. 

(3)  where  the  agency  determines  that  the 
recipient  of  such  information  has  provided 
advance  adequate  written  assurance  that  the 
information  will  be  used  solely  as  a  statisti- 
cal reporting  or  research  record,  and  Is  to  be 
transferred  In  a  form  that  Is  not  individually 
identifiable;  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  a  showing  of  compelling 
circumstances  affecting  health  or  safety  of 
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an  ludividual.  if  upon  such  dXsclooure  noti- 
fication Is  transmitted  to  th«  last  known 
:iddres8  of  sucli  IndirlduaL 

(c)  Section  301(b)(4)  «na  para^aphs  (1). 
<3),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thl«  section 
shall  not  apply  when  dlsclosuie  would  be  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  or  any  of  bis  au- 
ihoi'ly:ed  representatives  In  the  course  of  the 
perroimauce  of  Uie  duties  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
impair  access  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
or  any  of  his  authorized  representatives,  to 
records  maintained  by  an  agency,  including 
records  of  personal  information,  in  the 
course  of  performance  of  such  duties. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  In  thl.s  section  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  the  provision  of  chap- 
ter 35.  title  44  of  the  United  Stales  Code 
(commonly  known  as  the  Federal  Reports 
Act)  or  any  other  statute,  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  citiaens  of  collecting  iuformatiou 
by  means  of  combining  or  ^Imlnating  un- 
necessary reports,  queetionnalres,  or  requests 
for  InfctftziAtion. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  restrictions  on  the  exchange 
of  information  between  agencies  a.s  required 
by  chapter  35,  tiUe  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  (commonly  known  as  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act). 

(e)  SubsecUon  (a)(1)  of  this  aecUon  shall 
not  apply  when  disclosures  would  be  to  an- 
other agency  or  to  an  instrumentality  of  any 
governmental  Jurisdiction  for  a  law  enforce- 
ment actirlty  if  such  activity  is  authorized 
by  statute  and  if  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  Instrumentality  has  made  a  written  re- 
quest to  or  has  an  agreement  with  the  agency 
which  maintains  the  system  or  file  specify- 
ing the  particular  portion  of  the  Informa- 
tion desired  and  the  law  enforcement  activ- 
ity for  which  the  Information  is  sought. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a) The  provisions  of  section  201 
(c)(3)(E).  (d).  and  section  202.  shall  not 
apply  to  any  personal  information  contained 
in  any  Information  system  or  file  If  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  that 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  any  of 
su-h  sections  woula  seriously  damage  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  or  where  the 
application  of  any  of  such  provisions  would 
seriously  damage  or  Impede  the  purpose  for 
v/hlch  the  Information  Is  maintained. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  201(d)  and 
section  203  shall  not  apply  to  law  enforce- 
ment intelligence  information  or  investiga- 
tive Information  if  the  head  of  the  Pedeml 
agency  determines,  in  accordance  wrlth  the 
provisions  of  any  of  such  sections  would 
seriously  damage  or  Impede  the  purpose  for 
which  the  information  Is  maintained:  Pro~ 
Tided.  That  investigatory  records  shall  be 
exempted  only  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
duction of  such  records  wouM  (A)  interfere 
with  enforcement  proceedings,  (B)  deprive 
a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  pn  Im- 
partial adjudication,  (C)  disclose  the  identity 
of  a  confidential  source,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  record  complied  by  a  criminal  law  en- 
forcement authority  !n  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investigation,  or  by  an  agency  con- 
ducting a  lawful  national  security  Intelli- 
gence investigation,  confidential  information 
furnished   only   by   the   confidential   source, 

(D)  disclose  confldential  Investigative  tech- 
niques and  procedures  which  are  not  other- 
wise generally  known  outside  the  agency,  or 

(E)  endangers  the  life  or  physical  safety  of 
law  enforcement  personnel:  Provided.  That 
investigative  information  may  not  be  ex- 
empted under  this  section  where  such  in- 
formation  has  been  maintained  for  a  period 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  commence  crim- 
inal prosecutloii.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  the  disclosure  of  such  Investigative 
inforraatkn  to  a  paity  tn  litigation  where 
required  by  statute  or  court  rule. 


(c)(1)  A  determiuation  to  ejcempt  any 
such  aystem.  file,  or  Information  may  be 
made  by  the  head  of  any  such  agency  in  ac- 
cordanca  with  the  raqulremeuta  of  notice, 
publication,  and  hearing  contained  In  sec- 
tions 563  (^),  (c).  and  (e),  5M.  and  557  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  In  giving  notice 
of  an  intent  to  exempt  any  such  system,  file, 
or  information,  the  head  of  such  agency  shall 
specify  the  nature  and  purpoee  of  the  sys- 
tem, file,  or  information  to  be  exempted. 

(2)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  under- 
takes to  exempt  any  information  system,  file, 
or  information  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  such  Federal  agency  shall 
prompUy  notify  the  Commission  of  its  intent 
and  afford  the  Commission  opportunity  to 
comment. 

(3)  The  exception  contalnea  in  sction  653 
(d)  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code  (allowing 
less  than  thirty  days'  notice),  shall  not  apply 
in  any  determination  m-:ie  or  any  proceeding 
conducted  luider  this  section. 

ARCHIVAL   KEC»KOS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Federal  agency  records  which 
are  accepted  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  storage,  processing,  and 
servicing  In  accordance  with  section  3103  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  considered  to  be 
maintained  by  the  agency  which  deposited 
the  records  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  not  disclose  such  rec- 
ords, or  any  Information  therein,  except  to 
the  agency  which  maintains  the  records  or 
pursuant  to  rules  established  by  that  agency. 

(b)  Federal  agency  records  pertaining  to 
identifiable  individuals  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  as  records  which  have  sufficient  his- 
torical or  other  value  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinued preservation  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  be  considered  to  be  maintained  by  the 
National  Archives  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except  section 
201(b)    (5)  and  (6). 

(c)  The  National  Archives  shall,  on  the 
date  on  which  this  Act  becomes  effective  and 
annually  thereafter,  notify  the  Commission 
and  give  public  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  tlie  Information  systems  and 
files  which  it  maintains,  and  cause  such 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Such  notice  shall  include  at  least  the 
information  specified  under  sections  301 
(c)(3)(A),  (B).  (D),  (E).  (F).  (G).  (I) ,  and 
(J). 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  No  officer  or  employer  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall 
rely  on  any  exemption  in  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  (commonly  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act)  to  withhold  information 
relating  to  an  Individual  otherwise  acces- 
sible to  an  individual  under  this  Act. 

(b>  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  withholding  of  any 
personal  information  which  Is  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  law  or  any  regtUa- 
tion  thereunder. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  201(d)(1) 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  records  col- 
lected or  furnished  and  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  solely  for  statistical  purposes 
or  as  authorized  by  section  8  of  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code:  ProHded,  That  such 
personal  Information  Is  transferred  or  dis- 
seminated in  a  form  not  indivlduallv  identi- 
fiable. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
require  the  disclosure  of  testing  or  exami- 
nation material  used  solely  to  determine  in- 
dividual qiialifirations  for  appointment  or 
promotion  in  the  Federal  service  if  the  dis- 
cKwure  of  such  material  v.ould  compromise 
the  objectivity  or  falrnes.s  of  the  testing  or 
examination  process. 


(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  with  the 
exception  of  sections  201(a)(3),  201(b)(3). 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (6)  and  (7),  201(c)(2).  201 
(c)(3)(A),  (B).  (O).  and  (F).  and  202(a) 
(3)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  foreign  Intel- 
ligence information  systems  or  to  systems 
of  personal  information  Involving  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods  designed  for  pro- 
tection from  unauthorized  disclosure  pursu- 
ant   to   50    VS.CJl.   403. 

MAILING    MSTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  An  individxial's  name  and  ad- 
dress may  not  be  sold  or  rented  by  a  Federal 
agency  unless  such  action  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  This  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  the  confidentiality  of 
names  and  addresses  otherwise  permitted  to 
Ije  made  public. 

('))  Upon  written  request  of  any  individ- 
ual, any  person  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce who  maintains  a  mailing  list  shall 
remove  the  Individual's  name  and  address 
irom  such  list. 

RBCtTLATIONS 

Sec.  207.  Each  Federal  agency  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  becomes  efTecttve,  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  Implement  the  standards,  safe- 
guards, and  access  requirements  of  this  title 
and  such  other  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  requirements  of  this 

Art. 

TITLE  III— RUSCELLANEOUS 
uiTiNrnoNS 
Slc.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
<1)    the   term    "Commission"    mean.s    the 
Privacy  Protection  Commission; 

(2)  the  term  "personal  information'* 
means  any  information  that  identifies  or 
descril>es  any  characteristic  of  an  individual 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  his  education, 
financial  transactions,  medical  history,  crim- 
inal or  empolymeut  record,  or  that  affords 
a  basis  for  inferring  personal  characteristics, 
such  as  finger  and  voice  prints,  photographs, 
or  tilings  done  by  or  to  such  Individual;  and 
the  record  of  his  presence,  registration,  or 
membership  In  an  organization  or  activity, 
or  admission  to  an  institution; 

(3)  the  term  "individual"  means  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
milted  through  permanent  residence; 

(4)  the  term  "information  system"  means 
the  total  components  and  operations, 
whether  automated  or  manual,  by  which 
personal  information.  Including  name  or 
identifier,  is  collected,  stored,  processed, 
handled,  or  disseminated  by  an  agency; 

(5)  the  term  "file"  means  a  record  or  series 
of  records  containing  personal  information 
about  Individuals  which  may  be  maintained 
Mithin  an  Information  system; 

(6)  the  term  "data  bank"  means  a  file  or 
series  of  files  pertaining  to  individuals; 

(7)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,     agency,     instrumentality,     or 
eslablishment    in    the   executive    branch    of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  in-  ' 
eludes  any  officer  or  employee  thereof; 

(8)  the  term  "investigative  information" 
means  Information  associated  with  an  Iden- 
tifiable individual  compiled  by — 

( A )  an  agency  in  the  course  of  conducting 
a  criminal  investigation  of  a  specific  crim- 
inal act  where  such  investigation  is  pursuant 
to  a  statutory  function  of  the  agency.  Such 
information  may  pertain  to  that  criminal  act 
and  be  derived  from  reports  of  Informants 
and  investigators,  or  from  any  type  of  sur- 
veillance. The  term  does  not  Include  crim- 
inal history  Information  nor  does  it  include 
initial  reports  filed  by  a  law  enforcement 
agency  describing  a  specific  Incident,  in- 
dexed chronologically  and  expressly  required 
by  State  or  F«ederal  statute  to  be  made  pub- 
lic; or 

(B|  by  an  agency  with  regtilatory  juris- 
diction which  is  not  a  law  enforcement 
agency  In  the  course  of  conducting  an  In- 
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vesUgatlon  of  specific  activity  which  falls 
within  the  agency's  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
•r.gency  with  regulatory  jurisdiction"  is  an 
ngency  which  is  empowered  to  enforce  any 
Federal  statute  or  regulation,  the  violation 
of  which  subjects  the  violator  to  criminal 
or  civil  penalties: 

(9)  the  term  "law  enforcement  intelligence 
inuirniation"  means  information  associated 
v.itU  an  identifiable  Individual  compiled  by 
a  law  enforcement  agency  In  the  course  of 
roiiducting  an  investigation  of  an  Individual 
in  anticipation  t*»at  he  may  commit  a  specific 
criminal  act,  including  information  derived 
from  repwrts  of  Informants.  Investigators,  or 
from  any  type  of  surveillance.  The  term  does 
not  include  criminal  liiatory  information  nor 
does  it  Include  initial  reports  filed  by  a  law 
enforcement  agency  describing  a  specific  in- 
cident, indexed  chronologically  by  incident 
and  expressly  required  by  State  or  Federal 
statute  to  be  made  public; 

(10)  the  term  "criminal  history  informa- 
tion" means  information  on  an  Individual 
consisting  of  notations  of  arrests,  detentions. 
Indictments,  informations,  or  other  formal 
criminal  charges  and  any  disposition  arising 
from  those  arrests,  detentions,  Indictments, 
informations,  or  charges.  The  term  shall  not 
include  an  original  book  of  entry  or  police 
blotter  maintained  by  a  law  enforcement 
agency  at  the  place  of  an  original  arrest  or 
place  of  detention,  indexed  chronologically 
and  required  to  be  made  public,  nor  shall  it 
hiclude  court  records  of  public  criminal  pro- 
ceedings indexed  chronologically;    and 

(11)  the  term  "law  enforcement  agency" 
means  an  agency  whose  employees  or  agents 
are  empowered  by  State  or  Federal  law  to 
make  arrests  for  violations  of  Slate  or  Fed- 
eral law. 

CSlaHNAI,     PENALTY 

Six:.  302.  (a)  Any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  any 
Federal  agency  who  willfully  keeps  an  in- 
formation system  without  meeting  the  notice 
requirements  of  this  Act  set  forth  In  section 
201(c)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
in  each  instance  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Commission,  shall  disseminate  any 
personal  Information  about  any  Individual 
obtained  In  the  course  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee's duties  in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose  not  specifically  authorized  by  law 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

CIVIL    aCMEOIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  indlvidtial  who  is  denied 
access  to  information  reqtiired  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  damages  or  other 
appropriate  relief  against  the  Federal  agency 
which  denied  access  to  such  information. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  aggrieved  person,  may  bring 
an  action  la  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  agaiiiit  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  la  any  acts  or 
practices  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices. 

(c)  The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
the  actions  or  omissions  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  tills  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  thereunder  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private  Indi- 
vidual under  like  circumstances  to  any  per- 
son aggrieved  thereby  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  an 
individuai; 

(2  •  to  punitive  damages  where  appropriate; 
and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  coiwt. 

(d)  The  United  States  consents  to  be  sued 
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under  this  section  without  limitation  on  the 
amount  in  controversy.  A  civil  action  against 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shaU  be  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
the  v.Tongful  action  or  omission  of  any  offi- 
cer or  employee. 

JT7RISDICTION    OF   DISTHICT   COUBTS 

Etc.  304.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  jtu-isdlction  to  hear  and 
determine  civil  actions  brought  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  tliis  Act  and  may  examine  the 
Information  In  camera  to  determine  whether 
such  Information  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
withheld  under  any  of  the  exemptions  in 
section  203  of  this  Act.  The  burden  is  on  the 
Federal  agency  to  sustain  such  action. 

^b)  In  any  action  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
of  a  decision  to  exempt  any  personal  infor- 
mation from  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
court  may  examine  such  information  in 
camera  to  determine  whether  such  infor- 
mation or  any  part  thereof  is  properly  clas- 
sified with  respect  to  national  defense,  for- 
eign policy  or  law  enforcement  Intelligence 
Information  or  Investigative  information  and 
may  be  exempted  from  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  The  burden  U  on  the  Federal  agency  to 
sustain  any  claim  that  such  information  may 
Ije  so  exempted. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  305.  This  Act  shall  t>econie  eflective 
one  year  after  tlie  date  of  enactment  except 
that  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall 
Ijecome  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

ACTHOBIZ.\TI0N    OP  APPSOPBIATIONS 

Sec.  306.  There  are  atithorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

MOIATOnn'M    ONT   tTBE   OP   SOCIAL   SECUEITY 
NUMBERS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for — 

(1)  any  Fedeial,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  to  deny  to  any  individual  any 
right,  benefit,  or  privUege  provided  by  law 
because  of  such  individual's  refusal  to  dis- 
close his  social  security  account  ntunber,  or 

(2)  any  person  to  discriminate  against  any 
individual  In  the  course  of  any  business  or 
commercial  transaction  or  activity  because 
of  Buch  individual's  refusal  to  disclose  his 
social  security  account  number. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to — 

(1)  any  disclosure  which  Is  required  by 
Federal  law,  or 

(2)  any  Information  system  in  existence 
and  operaUng  before  January  1,  1975. 

(c)  Any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  which  requests  an  indlvidtial  to 
disclose  his  social  security  account  number, 
and  any  person  who  requests,  in  the  course 
of  any  business  or  commercial  transaction  or 
activity,  an  individual  to  discloee  his  social 
security  account  number,  shall  Inform  that 
individual  whether  that  disclosure  Is  man- 
datory or  voluntary,  by  what  statutory  or 
other  authority  such  niunber  is  solicited, 
what  uses  wUl  be  made  of  it,  and  what  riUes 
of  confidentiality  wUl  govern  it. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  establish  a  Privacy  Protection  Com- 
mission, to  provide  management  systems  In 
Federal  agencies  and  certain  other  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to  the  gathering  and  dis- 
closure of  Information  concerning  indnid- 
uals.  and  for  other  purposes." 


constitutes  milestone  legislation.  This 
bill  is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
hard  and  thought-provoking  work  by 
many  different  people.  The  enactment  of 
this  bill  %^ill  improve  the  administration 
of  justice  by  giving  us  rules  of  evidence 
that  are  uniform,  coherent,  and  readily 
accessible. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dei;t  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
November  18  indicated  his  support  for 
the  prompt  enactment  of  the  subject 
bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  -we  can  pix>mptly 
enact  II.R.  5463. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
technical  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nmendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  16,  line  10,  delete  the  word  "of " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "or". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I^ir.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  tills  amendment  is  to  correct  a 
typographical  error.  The  word  "of 
shoiUd  be  the  word  "or."  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALIEN.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  5463)  to 
establish  rules  of  e^-idence  for  certain 
couits  and  proceedings. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  gave 
my  opening  remarks  on  this  bill  yester- 
day and  at  tliis  time  would  only  like  to 
reiterate  that  I  believe  that  H.R.  5463 


REPE.A.L  OF  SECTIONS  4  AND  5  OF 
VOTING  RIGHTS  LAW 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  for  reasons 
briefly  summarized  below,  I  offer  a  bill 
to  repeal  sections  4  and  5  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended In  1970. 

It  v.-ill  be  recalled  that  section  4  estab- 
lishes voter  registratlOTi  and  participa- 
tion standards  by  which  States  are  iden- 
tified and  buidened  with  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  unconstitutional  disci-lmi- 
nation  in  the  administration  of  their 
voting  laws. 

On  the  basis  of  this  presumption,  sec- 
tion 5  establishes  principles  which  have 
come  to  be  knov.Ti  as  the  conquered 
province  theoi-y  cf  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. Under  this  theoi-y.  Congress  as- 
serts a  power  to  deprive  States  of  essen- 
tial elements  of  their  respective 
soTereignties. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  these  sec- 
tions either  amend,  modify,  or  circum- 
vent nine  separate  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

More  specifically,  section  5  asserts  a 
power  in  Congress  to  categorize  State  leg- 
islation by  subject  matter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requiring  prior  approval  by  agen- 
cies of  Federal  Government  as  a  neces- 
saiT  condition  of  the  vaUdity  of  such 
State  laws.  Such  a  power  in  Congress 
is  inconsistent  with  a  Republican  form 
of  Government  giiaianteed  to  the  States 
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by  article  IV,  section  4,  of  ttie  Constitu- 
tion. 

Section  5  asserts  a  power  In  Congress 
to  delegate  a  judicial  function  and  ju- 
dicial powers  to  the  executive  brancli  of 
Federal  Government  to  pass  on  the  va- 
lidity of  States  statutes  and  to  deny  such 
laws  full  force  and  efifect  of  law  pending 
approval  or  rejection  by  an  agency  of 
tlie  executive  branch.  Such  power  in 
Congress  contravenes  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  and  violates  the  in- 
tention of  article  ni  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  vests  original  jurisdiction  of 
cases  in  which  States  are  parties  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  prior  approval  provision  in  sec- 
tion 5  deprives  States  of  their  unfettered 
Constitutional  prerogative  to  choose  the 
manner  by  which  they  will  appoint  Presi- 
dential electors  by  subjecting  such  choice 
to  prior  approval  of  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral Government,  contrary  to  the  lan- 
guage, purpose,  and  intent  of  article  III, 
section  I,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
clearly  constitute  a  "bill  of  attainder" 
and,  as  such,  violate  the  prohibition  on 
the  passage  of  such  bills  as  set  out  in 
article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Constitution. 
Section  4  abrogates  the  provisions  of 
article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
adopts  and  makes  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution the  qualifications  for  voting 
for  Members  of  Congress  as  are  estab- 
lished by  the  States. 

The  liberty  of  individual  citizens  to 
pursue  careers  in  public  sei-vice  with- 
out the  onus  of  a  prior  determination  by 
Congress  of  the  moral  unfitness  of  such 
citizens  to  serve  is  protected  by  due  proc- 
ess limitations  or.  the  power  of  Congress 
in  the  fifth  amendment.  Sections  4  and 
5  offend  in  this  regard. 

Canons  of  fairness,  decency,  reason- 
ableness, and  respect  for  law  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  Nation  are  grossly  violated 
by  the  criteria  adopted  by  Congress  to 
isolate  and  identify  certain  State  legisla- 
tors as  a  class  and  publicly  condemn  the 
class  9&  unworthy  of  the  trust  to  enact 
valid  State  legislation. 

In  other  words,  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
under  the  formula  set  in  this  act,  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  a  formula  which 
made  seven  Southern  States  in  violation 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  automatically. 
Way  back  In  1964,  they  did  not  have  half 
of  their  qualified  voters  voting  in  the 
Presidential  election.  As  to  those  States 
tied  with  the  triggering  of  this  formula 
as  provided  in  section  4,  they  were  au- 
tomatically held  to  be  guilty  of  discrimi- 
nation In  the  matter  of  their  voting 
rights  laws  and  the  conduct  of  their 
election,  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  send  vote  registrars,  election 
watchers,  poll  watchers,  into  those 
States,  because  under  this  statute  these 
seven  Southern  States  are  held  to  be 
guilty  of  discrimination  just  because 
back  in  1964,  50  percent  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  did  not  vote  in  that  election 
and  in  addition,  they  had  literacy  tests; 
that  combination. 

But  it  was  by  using  that  combination 
that  the  seven  Southern  States  were  held 
to  be  guilty  of  discrimination. 

Section  5  then  provides  that  as  to  these 
States  they  cannot  pass  a  law  dealing 


with  any  far-fetched  phase  of  voting 
rights  or  elections  without  first  getting 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  give  efiftcacy  to  the  stat- 
ute. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  seven  South- 
ern States,  of  which  Alabama  is  one,  if  a 
law  is  passed  having  to  do  with  elections 
in  any  form,  having  to  do  with  the  time 
of  election,  the  manner  of  election, 
whether  offices  shall  be  voted  on  county- 
wide,  statewide,  or  any  difference  in  the 
manner  of  choosing  a  public  official,  if 
the  city  wants  to  annex  territory,  if  tliere 
is  a  reduction  in  the  board  of  revenue 
from  five  men  to  three  men,  any  change 
tliat  conceivably  could  have  any  effect  on 
voting  rights  or  that  would  have  effect 
on  elections,  it  has  to  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  before  our  local  laws  can  have 
any  effect. 

So  we  have  one  rule  applicable  to  seven 
Southern  States  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  automatically  held  to  be  guilty 
of  discrimination. 

This  bill  repealing  sections  4  and  5 
puts  all  States  of  the  Union  on  the  same 
basis.  If  any  State,  any  local  govermnent, 
is  foimd  to  be  guilty  of  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  voting  rights  or  elections, 
then  the  Federal  Government  can  come 
in,  make  out  a  case  of  discrimination, 
and  the  penalties  would  be  applied. 

So  if  there  is  discrimination,  then  the 
penalty  could  be  applied.  But  under  the 
present  law,  the  seven  Southern  States 
are  held  to  be  in  discrimination,  even 
though  any  discrimination  which  may 
have  existed  way  back  in  1964  has  been 
eliminated,  if  any  discrimination  existed 
back  at  that  time. 

All  we  are  asking  under  this  bill  Ls  that 
all  States  of  the  Union  be  put  on  the  same 
basis. 

When  this  Voting  Rights  Act  came  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  in  1965,  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
held  that  that  portion  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  requiring  State  and  local 
governments  to  get  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  before  those  laws  could 
have  any  effect,  was  treating  the  seven 
Southern  States  as  conquered  provinces. 
He  held  that  that  section  of  the  bill  was 
unconstitutional.  Of  course,  I  agree  with 
that  position. 

Even  if  it  were  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional back  then  under  changing  circum- 
stances, changing  conditions,  it  could 
not  be  held  to  be  constitutional  today  If 
the  matter  should  be  tested  in  court. 

The  denial  by  Congress  of  the  tradi- 
tional, rea.sonable,  and  necessary  pre- 
sumption of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
State  legislatures  Is  an  imconstltutlonal 
encroachment  on  powers  reserved  in  the 
States  and  In  the  people  by  the  lOtb 
amendment. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  apply  the 
same  rules  In  Alabama  and  the  South  as 
are  applied  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  feel  that  Is  too  unreasonable 
a  request  to  make.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Federal  law  should  be  that  seven  South- 
em  States  are  guilty  of  discrimination  in 
their  State  legislatures;  they  are  guilty 
of  discrimination  in  the  operation  of 
their  board  of  registrars;  they  are  guilty 
of  discrimination  in  the  operation   of 


their  elections.  That  Is  what  the  law  says 
at  present.  That  has  been  the  law  for 
almost  10  years. 

The  time  has  come  to  change  that  law, 
because  any  person  18  years  of  age  who 
presents  himself  to  a  board  of  registrars 
anywhere  I  know  of  in  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  entire  South  Is  able  to 
register  on  proof  of  residence. 

Alabama  lias  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages of  persons  of  voting  age  who  are 
legistercd  to  vote  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  And  yet  the  Federal  law  says  tlmt 
they  aie  discriminating  against  would-be 
voters  and  they  are  discriminating 
against  voters  in  the  conduct  of  elections 
in  their  Slate  legislatures,  when  they 
enact  statutes  regarding  elections,  reg- 
istration, or  the  change  in  the  form  of 
local  governments. 

In  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  after 
a  law  was  passed  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  government  and  calling  for  an 
election  by  the  people  of  Montgomery  to 
determine  whether  they  wanted  to  move 
from  a  commission  form  of  government 
to  an  aldermanic  form  of  government, 
t)ie  major  and  council,  took  a  year  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
even  though  the  three  commissioners 
under  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment were  all  white,  and  at  least  two 
of  the  aldermen  were  black,  according 
to  the  voter  registration  down  there. 

Even  under  that  state  of  affairs  It 
took  ilie  Attorney  General's  office  ap- 
proximately 1  year  to  approve  this  law. 
Our  people  should  not  have  to  come 
hat  in  hand  to  Washington  to  get  their 
laws  approved.  Our  voter  registrars 
sliould  not  be  held  under  Federal  law  to 
automatically  be  discriminating  against 
the  people  when  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. 

If  they  can  prove  discrimination,  fine. 
let  us  be  just  like  any  other  State  in  tlie 
Union.  But  do  not  apply  one  inile  against 
u.s  and  an  entirely  different  rule  some- 
where else. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  in  the 
Chamber.  He  and  I  some  5  years  ago  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  another 
5  years. 

We  opposed  it  as  not  being  necessary. 
We  also  opposed  sections  4  and  5.  the 
triggering  device  and  the  provision 
making  our  enactments  of  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  resolutions  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  sufficient  outrage  to  cause 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  1965,  to  say  that  the 
Southern  States  were  being  treated  like 
conquered  provinces. 

We  want  the  same  rights  of  statehood 
for  our  people  as  every  other  State,  but 
we  are  being  denied  that.  We  are  being 
discriminated  against.  Our  State,  county, 
and  city  governments  are  being  discrim- 
inated against  for  no  reason,  because  of 
a  situation  which  was  alleged  to  Jiave 
existed  back  in  1964.  It  does  not  exist 
now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  j'ield  for 
an  observation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
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about  this  ridiculous  provision  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  was 
reincarnated,  reperpetrated,  and  reen- 
:;cted  again  vrhen  the  act  was  renewed. 
I  still  live  in  hopes  that  someday  all 
fif  the  Southern  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  v.nll  be  readmitted  into 
the  Union  on  the  same  ba?is  of  equality 
x.ith  the  othrr  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

We  have  been  behanng  pret(;y  well 
^■•.en  by  ancient  Yankee  standards  for 
;■  long"  long  time.  The  entire  country 
ought  to  be  willing  to  grant  us  forgive- 
ness, especially  since  we  have  not  done 
an\  thing  except  support  the  Constitution 
which  the  South,  as  much  as  any  other 
area  of  the  country,  created. 

I  think  this  provision  of  the  act  is 
the  most  iniquitous  provision  ever  incor- 
porated Into  an  act  of  Congress.  It  gives 
to  an  executive  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
right  to  make  a  virtually  unreviewable 
decision  on  the  question  of  whether 
Southern  States  shall  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  given  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

And  another  thing:  when  Congiess  re- 
newed this  act,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows.  It  reported  the  provision  In 
the  original  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
that  If  less  than  50  percent  of  the  people 
of  voting  age  In  a  State  or  a  county  In  the 
carefully  selected  South  failed  to  vote  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1964,  such 
State  or  county  would  be  presumed  on  a 
basis  of  that  mere  fact  tiiat  the  State  or 
county  election  officials  had  violated  the 
15th  amendment  by  denying  quallfted 
persons  the  rigbt  to  rote  because  of  their 
race.  And  this  was  true  when  absolutely 
nothing  was  shown  In  respect  to  the  races 
of  those  who  failed  to  vote. 

Yet,  before  Congress  renewed  this  act, 
in  1970,  the  election  of  1968  had  been 
held.  If  the  fwlvocates  of  the  renewal  of 
the  act  had  been  willing  to  apply  the  pre- 
.sumptlon  to  the  1968  election,  In.stead  of 
adhering  to  the  1964  election,  virtually 
all  the  Southern  States  covered  by  the 
original  act  would  h&vt  been  exonerated 
from  the  ijroviskms  of  thie  act.  However. 
the  advocates  of  the  renewal  of  the  act 
refused  to  do  that  and  voted  down  an 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
.'Alabama  and  I  offered  which  would  have 
done  that  very  thing. 

So,  in  effect,  we  are  still  condemned 
by  an  cx-post-facto  law — that  Is,  on  the 
basis  of  what  happened  hi  the  1964  elec- 
tion ratlier  than  what  happened  in  the 
election  of  1968. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliat  is  coiTCct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  holding  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1985  valid,  the  Supreme 
Covu-t  of  the  United  States  had  great 
difficulty  getting  around  two  plain  prop- 
ositions. The  first  was  that,  tmder  the 
due  process  clause,  a  presumption  based 
upon  an  established  fact  which  has  no 
rational  relation  to  the  fact  presumed  Is 
uncoustitutlonaL  In  view  ol  the  fact  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  provides  that  the 
presumption  arises  that  Southern  State 
.".nd  coimty  election  officers  violated  the 
15  til  amendment  and  deprived  people  ol 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  their  race, 
u  ithout  any  revelation  of  the  race  of  any 
voters   or  nonvoters  beUig  taken  into 


consideration.  So  we  had  the  monstrous 
assertion  made  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  order  to  a^-oid  the  due  process  clause, 
that  the  due  process  clause  of  the  15th 
amendment  does  not  even  protect  the 

What  is  a  Sttite?  A  State  may  be  con- 
.sideved  one  of  tliree  thingr,:  first,  a  State 
or  one  of  the  States  recognized  by  the 
Constitution;  or  the  territory  which  con- 
stitutes the  territory  of  the  State;  or  the 
people  who  reside  in  such  territory. 

Under  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  it  mefais  what  it  says— and  I 
tliink  it  cannot  possibly  mean  what  it 
says — Congress  could  pass  a  law  to  abol- 
ish a  State;  and  since  it  had  no  protec- 
tion under  the  due  process  clause,  the 
State  could  not  do  anything  about  it.  In- 
deed, Federal  courts  could  enter  a  judg- 
ment adverse  to  a  State  without  giving 
the  State  notice  or  an  opporttmity  to  be 
heard. 

The  other  thing  about  this  bill  was 
that  It  was  an  absolute  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  says 
that  Congress  shall  not  pass  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder. TTie  act  was  clearly  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, because  it  convicted  the  election 
officials  in  these  carefully  selected  South- 
ern States  and  cotmties  to  which  the 
act  applies  of  violating  the  law,  the  15th 
amendment,  without  a  judicial  trial,  and 
It  denied  th«n  powers  the  Constitution 
vests  In  them  as  State  or  county  election 
officers. 

So  the  Supreme  Court  had  another 
provision  which  Intellectually  required 
the  Court  to  adjudge  the  act  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  that  was  the  prohi- 
bition against  bills  of  attainder. 

To  circumvent  this  provision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  the  marvelous  thing  of 
saying  that  that,  too.  did  not  apply  to  a 
State.  So  we  have  a  State  condemned  by 
legislative  enactment.  Ttie  Court  said  It 
did  not  apply  to  State  officials.  But  the 
same  Court  had  held,  just  a  few  years 
before,  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  of 
attainder  aw>lylng  to  the  Federal  officials 
involved  In  the  Lovett  case,  that  the 
prohibition  against  Congress  passing  a 
bill  of  attainder  Is  valid  and  fully  en- 
forceable as  applied  to  Federal  officials. 
But  the  same  Court  solemnly  held  that  It 
has  no  application  when  State  officials 
or  county  officials  are  Involved.  Hence, 
what  is  sauce  for  tlie  Federal  goose  Is 
not  sauce  for  the  State  gander. 

I  hope  that  some  day,  when  the  South 
is  fully  forgiven.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
may  be  convinced  that  the  due  process 
clause  does  apply  to  the  States  or  the 
people  of  tlie  States  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  and  that  the  prohibi- 
tion on  bUls  of  attainder  does  protect 
States  and  the  people  of  States,  just  as 
it  protects  the  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  TTie  Supreme  Court  en- 
gaged to  quite  a  bit  of  sophistry  on  that 
occasion,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  certainly  did.  In 
fact,  it  hardly  reached  the  dignity  of 
sophistry.  It  absolutely  nullified  two 
clear  provlsians  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment.  It 
was  the  sorriest  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  wlien  the  Jtistlces 
handed  down  that  Inexcusable  decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  certainly  agree. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  bills  of  attainder  protects 
State  officials,  just  as  It  protects  Federal 
officials,  and  protects  States  and  the 
people  of  the  States.  I  think  that  the  due 
process  clause,  in  its  procedural  pro- 
\'i;ions,  applies  to  the  States  just  as  it 
applies  to  eveiT  human  being  living 
within  the  farflung  Ijorders  of  a  State. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  tharik  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  the  great  fight  he  has  been 
making  for  constitutional  government. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senatoi-.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  which  seeks  to 
repeal  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  accede  to  that  suggestion 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  be  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  the 
bill  that  I  have  presented  at  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  show  another  phase  of 
this  insidious  bill,  even  though  every  per- 
son of  voting  age  in  these  seven  South- 
ern States  registers  to  vote — If  every 
qualified  voter  In  the  State  goes  to  the 
polls  and  votes — that  does  not  take  the 
State  out  from  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bm. 

I  favor  voting  rights.  I  want  every  per- 
son qualified  to  vote  to  corns  In  and  reg- 
ister. I  want  them  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote,  and  I  want  the  votes  to  be  coonted. 
I  tlilnk  that  what  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with  Is  that  only  about  38  percent 
of  the  pet^le  turned  out  to  vote  In  the 
November  election. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  frwn 
Alabama  this  question,  if  he  will  yield 
for  a  question. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  as  renewed  several  years  later, 
applied  to  the  whole  United  States  in  all 
Federal  elections,  there  would  be  a  pre- 
sumption tmder  that  act,  since  only  38 
{iercent  of  the  people  voted  In  the  last 
election,  that  the  15th  amendment  has 
been  violated  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
would  there  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  would  appear  that 
way.  I  think  this  is  applicable  in  the 
Presidential  election, 

Iklr.  ERVIN.  Since  nobody  sought  to 
make  tliat  awlicatlon.  It  just  proves  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  Southern  goose  is 
not  necessarily  sauce  for  the  ganders  in 
the  lest  of  the  cotmtry. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  quite  right. 
I  feel  that  the  limitations  of  time,  a 
matter  of  days,  while  the  93d  Congress  is 
going  to  be  in  session,  might  hold  up  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  to  pass  in  the  Senate  and 
then  in  the  House. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
not  going  to  be  present  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. I  fii-mlj-  believe  that  if  he  were 
a  Member  of  the  94th  Congress,  with 
his   tremendous  ability,  with  his  tre- 
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mendous  dedication,  with  his  tremendous 
zeal  in  standing  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment for  all  our  people,  the  time  has 
come  when  this  bill  could  be  enacted. 

Removing  sections  4  and  5  from  the 
bill  would  not  destroy  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  still  would 
be  applicable  throughout  the  country; 
but  it  would  make  the  same  rule  ap- 
plicable throughout  tlie  coimtry,  and 
not  just  have  the  seven  States  covered 
on  account  of  the  status  of  registration 
and  participation  in  an  election  in  1964 
as  the  guide. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  for  5  years 
when  enacted  in  1965.  That  was  car- 
ried to  1970,  then  renewed,  for  another 
5  years,  5  years  ago.  So,  we  are  starting 
into  the  third  5  years.  We  have  been  in 
subjugation,  we  have  been  under  a 
yoke,  for  10  years.  Starting  into  the  next 
decade,  let  us  make  this  law  applicable 
throughout  the  country  and  not  just 
applicable  automatically  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  says,  readmit  the  South- 
ern States  to  the  Union.  We  pay  our 
taxes.  We  lurnish  volunteers  for  the 
anned  sei-vlces.  There  is  more  patriotism 
in  the  Southern  States  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Union.  Yet  we  continue  to 
be  discriminated  against  v/hen  there  is 
no  necessity  whatsoever  for  it,  and  it  is 
resented  throughout  the  Soutli. 

We  talk  about  unity  among  our  people. 
This  would  be  a  step  toward  promoting 
unity  among  Americans.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  acting  at  the  sugges-^ 
tlon  of  the  then-President,  President 
Johnson,  passed  this  law  that  convicts 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  South  of 
discrimination,  regardless  of  the  fact,  and 
continues  to  convict  the  people  of  the 
South  of  discrimination,  based  on  a  1964 
formula.  If  we  try  to  remove  discrimina- 
tion, let  us  remove  discrimination  which 
Congress  imposes  upon  the  people  of  the 
South.  That  Is  the  discrimination  that 
needs  to  be  removed. 

Congressional  legislation  of  this  nature 
Is  contrary  to  due  process  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  Congress  as  set  out  in  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Congress  asserts  a  power  to  deny  to  in- 
dividual citizens,  who  serve  as  voter  reg- 
istrars and  election  officials  their  consti- 
tutionally protected  presumption  of  in- 
nocence of  wrongdoing  in  favor  of  a  con- 
gressional presumption  that  such  citizens 
will  conspire  to  or  actually  commit  crimi- 
nal conduct  by  denying  qualified  voters 
their  right  to  cast  their  ballots.  Such  citi- 
zens, as  Individuals  and  as  a  class,  are 
thus  denied  the  fifth  amendment  protec- 
tion of  due  process  of  law. 

Sections  4  and  5  have  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  amending  the  U.S.  Constitution  In 
fundamental  particulars  contrary  to  the 
methods  of  amendment  prescribed  by 
article  V  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  rationale  employed  to  justify  the 
exercise  of  power  in  Congress  to  secure 
protection  of  the  15th  amendment  guar- 
antees is  applicable  to  "equal  protection" 
guarantees  of  the  14th  amendment.  Thus, 
all  laws  in  all  States  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
could  be  subjected  to  executive  depart- 


ment review  and  the  requirement  of  prior 
approval.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
extended  these  principles  to  cover  "equal 
protection"  cases  Involving  reapportion- 
ment of  State  legislatures  and  to  limited 
areas  of  public  school  education.  What  is 
to  prevent  application  of  the  principles 
to  the  laws  of  all  States  relating  to  pub- 
lic school  education,  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  even  taxation? 

I  endorse  all  valid  legislation  designed 
to  protect  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote 
and  to  have  his  vote  faithfully  recorded. 
However,  effective  legislation  is  already 
on  the  books  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  massive 
overkill  by  unconstitutional  means  em- 
ployed by  Congress  in  sections  4  and  5 
to  accomplish  this  legitimate  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  touch  on  the 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  sections  4 
and  5,  it  is  necessai-y  to  respond  to  sug- 
gestions that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found  Congress  did  not  exceed  its  pow- 
ers in  passage  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  and  that  the  remedies  em- 
ployed by  Congress  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives have  thus  been  legitimated  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  thrust  of  these 
arguments  is  that  there  is  no  point  In 
further  contesting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  means  set  out  in  sections  4  and  5. 
I  respectfully  disagree. 

In  the  first  place,  in  upholding  the 
power  in  Congress  to  pass  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coui-t  had  before  it  a  statute  with  a  leg- 
islative history  and  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  law  and  conditions  sought 
to  be  remedied  by  the  legislation.  Having 
determined  the  objectives  and  intention 
of  Congress  derived  from  circumstances 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  passage,  the 
Court  upheld  the  power  In  Congress  to 
prescribe  remedies  to  be  applied  within  a 
framework  of  time  set  out  in  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  diamatlc  changes  in 
circimistances  have  since  occm-red.  For 
one  thing,  the  time  limitation  on  the  use 
of  remedies  will  soon  expire.  The  States 
covered  by  sections  4  and  5  have  not  ad- 
ministered a  literacy  test  for  10  years. 
Furthermore,  under  current  rulings  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t,  literacy  tests 
may  not  be  used  in  States  where  segi'e- 
gated  education  has  been  imposed  by  law, 
independently  of  the  suspension  of  such 
tests  by  Congress.  Furthermore,  States 
covered  by  sections  4  and  5  have  long 
since  met  voter  registration  and  partici- 
pation standards  which,  not  having  been 
met  in  1964,  and  combined  with  use  of  a 
literacy  test,  was  held  by  Congress  to  con- 
stitute proof  of  racial  discrimination  in 
voting  and  therefore  justification  for  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  15th 
amendment  to  prescribe  remedies  to 
eliminate  such  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
remedies,  it  is  frequently  overlooked 
that  Congress  provided  a  remedy  for 
States  affected  by  the  act.  The  American 
people  were  misled  into  believing  that 
after  5  years  the  affected  States  could 
go  into  a  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  have  their  dis- 
abilities removed  upon  a  showing  that 
it  had  not  used  a  literacy  test  or  other 
"device"  for  5  years  preceding  the  ap- 
plication for  relief.  Of  course.  Congress 


acted  in  1970  to  deny  this  remedy  to  the 
States  for  an  additional  period  of  5 
years  and  efforts  are  currentlj-  afoot  to 
deny  such  relief  for  an  additional  peiiod 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
did  not  say  that  a  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  in  a  particular  subject 
area,  having  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  ephemeral  circumstances,  which 
existed  at  a  particlar  point  in  time,  could 
be  exercised  indefinitely,  or  under  dif- 
fering circumstances.  Nor  did  the  Court 
say  that  Congress  has  a  continuing 
power  to  disregard  nine  specific  consti- 
tutional inliibitions  on  the-  exercise  of 
its  powers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  consider  it 
appropriate  and  in  the  public  interest 
to  debate  the  constitutional  implications 
raised  by  the  separate  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4  and  5. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  elaborate  on 
some  of  the  constitutional  issues  raised 
by  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5.  The 
U.S.  Constitution  imposes  an  affirmative 
duty  on  Congress  to  "guarantee  to  evei-y 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government"  (art.  IV,  sec.  4) .  If  this  pro- 
vision means  anything  it  must  mean 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  power 
to  deny  any  State  of  the  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  or  to  deprive 
any  State  of  power  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment. 

By  legal  definition  and  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
"republican  fonn  of  government"  means 
this: 

strictly  speaking  In  our  republican  form  of 
Oovernment  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Nation  is  in  the  people  of  the  Nation  and 
the  residuary  sovereignty  not  granted  to  any 
of  its  public  functionaries  Is  In  the  people  of 
thestate  (2DaU471). 

The  ninth  amendment  provides  that — 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

The  amendment  has  clear  reference  to 
residual  rights  retained  by  the  pet^le. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
made  quite  clear  by  Madison  who  said  in 
presenting  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

It  has  been  objected  .  .  .  that  by  enu- 
merating particular  exceptions  to  the  grant 
of  power,  it  would  disparage  thoG«  rights 
which  were  not  placed  in  the  enumeration; 
and  it  might  follow  by  implication,  that 
those  rights  which  were  not  singled  out,  were 
intended  to  be  assigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  Oovernment  .  .  . 

Mr.  Madison  might  very  well  have  il- 
lustrated his  presentation  by  adverting 
to  the  imalienable  rights  of  the  people 
set  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  right  to  Institute  local  govern- 
ments, to  allocate  and  balance  their 
powers  iii  accordance  with  certain  prin- 
ciples, and  to  change  their  foiins  as  they 
might  deem  expedient  are  sovereign 
rights  retained  by  the  people  in  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  While 
these  residual  rights  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution  they  certainly  are 
rights  in  the  people  which  are  essential 
to  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
without  which  there  would  have  been  no 
Declaration  of  Independence,  no  Federal 
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Constitution,  no  Federal  Republic,  and 
no  republican  form  of  government  in  the 
States  for  Congress  to  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
inventory  every  essential  element  of  re- 
sidual sovereignty  which  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  guarantee  to  the  States.  But 
certainly  the  right  in  people  to  amend 
State  constitutions  without  let  or  hin- 
drances and  without  prior  approval  of 
any  agent  or  agency  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  among  them:  the  right  in  the 
people  to  determine  which  of  its  citizens 
may  exercise  the  franchise  is  among 
them.  The  right  to  create  State  and  local 
offices,  establish  tenure  and  qualifications 
for  office,  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of 
appointment  or  election  of  citizens  to 
office  are  among  the  rights  reserved  to 
the  people.  The  right  in  the  people  to  al- 
locate and  balance  the  powers  of  their 
States  and  local  governments  is  also  an 
essential  element  of  residual  sovereignty 
as  is  the  right  to  prescribe  in  detail  nec- 
essary steps  in  the  enactment  of  valid 
legislation. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  mention  these  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  because  each  of  these  rights 
are  not  only  disparaged  but  abrogated 
by  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Thus  Congress  finds 
itself  in  the  contradictory  position  of 
fulfilling  a  constitutionally  imposed 
duty  to  guarantee  the  States  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  by  exercising 
a  power  to  deny  States  a  republicfu 
foi-m  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  this  congressional  pos- 
ture could  prove  to  be  extremely  em- 
barrassing during  the  period  of  national 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  tlie 
propriety  of  Congress  delegating  a  pow- 
er to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  interpose  objec- 
tions to  duly  enacted  State  laws  and 
thereby  deny  such  laws  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law  pending  his  review  and 
determination  of  their  validity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  principle 
more  firmly  rooted  in  our  legal  traditions 
and  in  the  body  of  our  constitutional  law 
than  the  proposition  that  all  duly  en- 
acted statutes  can-y  a  legal  and  logically 
necessary  presumption  of  validity  and 
that  such  a  presumption  can  be  over- 
come and  their  enforcement  enjoined 
only  by  a  comt  of  competent  jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  judicial  processes  and 
procedures. 

Yet,  Congress  has  asserted  a  power 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
classify  State  statutes  by  subject  matter 
and  to  abolish  the  legal  presumption  of 
validity  of  duly  enacted  State  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, Congress  has  shifted  the  bur- 
den of  proof  from  those  who  attack  the 
validity  of  State  statutes  to  the  States 
which  must  now  prove  the  validity  of 
their   laws. 

Congress  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
judicial  nature  of  the  power  involved  by 
first  providing  for  a  judicial  forum  in 
which  States  could  establish  the  validity 
of  their  laws.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that 
that  a  similar  plan  affecting  Federal  leg- 


islation was  resoundingly  rejected  by 
the  Foimding  Fathers  and  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  them  that  in  a  federal  system 
of  dual  sovereignties  that  the  legislative 
will  of  the  States  could  be  conditioned  by 
Congress  on  prior  approval  of  an  agency 
of  Federal  Government. 

But  having  recognized  the  judicial 
nature  of  the  proceeding  involved  in 
validating  State  laws.  Congi-ess  went 
further  and  eliminated  the  necessity  of  a 
judicial  forum.  As  an  alternative  it  au- 
thorized the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
review  State  statutes,  pass  judgment  on 
their  validity,  and  vested  in  the  of- 
fice a  power  to  interpose  an  objection 
and  thus  deny  full  force  and  effect  of 
such  laws.  The  result  is  precisely  the 
same  as  though  a  temporary  injunction 
had  been  issued  to  restrain  enforcement 
of  such  laws.  In  further  recognition  of 
the  judicial  nature  of  the  power  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  States  have 
the  same  burden  of  proof  in  submitting 
its  laws  for  approval  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  they  would  have  in  a  judicial 
pi-oceeding  authorized  by  Congress  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  in  practical  effect  the 
Congress  has  constituted  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  a  .<;creening  court  and  as- 
signed to  it  a  strictly  judicial  function 
and  judicial  powers  which  it  may  exer- 
cise without  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  judicial  processes  and  procedures. 
Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  Con- 
gress has  delegated  a  judicial  function 
and  power  to  the  Attorney  General  con- 
trary- to  the  provision  of  article  III  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  vests  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  may  be  created  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  how  des- 
perately the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  wants  a 
screening  court  to  help  relieve  it  of  a 
portion  of  its  self-inflicted  caseload.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  delegation 
of  judicial  functions  and  power  to  the 
executive  branch  of  Federal  Government 
is  not  a  constitutionally  permissible 
mean.s  of  achieving  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  another 
subject — consider  for  a  moment  the 
scope  and  variety  of  State  laws  embraced 
in  the  term  "qualification — or  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  with  respect  to 
voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  ef- 
fect on  November  1,  1964." 

For  example,  the  term  embraces  laws 
affecting  the  appointment  of  Presiden- 
tial electors.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
exercised  the  constitutionally  assigned 
power  to  freely  choose  the  method  of  ap- 
pointment of  Presidential  electors.  The 
State  of  Alabama  vested  in  the  separate 
political  parties  of  the  State  a  power  to 
prescribe  rules  governing  the  choice  of 
delegates  to  national  party  conventions 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent— with  the  final  choice  of  electors 
left  to  the  will  of  the  people  expressed 
by  their  ballots  in  a  general  election. 

Yet,  not  only  State  statutes  but  also 
every  party  rule  which  in  any  way  af- 
fects the  choice  of  electors  is  now  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  At- 


torney General  or  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
approval  or  rejection. 

Mr.  President,  every  imaginable  safe- 
guard was  written  into  the  Constitution 
to  minimize  the  influence  of  Federal 
officeholders  on  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors.  For  example.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  Federal  officeholders  are 
made  ineligible  to  serve  as  electors. 

But  now  Congress  asserts  a  p>ower  to 
deny  states  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
method  of  appointing  electors.  There  can 
be  no  freedom  to  choose  when  the  choice 
is  subject  to  review  and  approval  or 
rejection  by  agencies  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  article  III,  section  1,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  my  great  and  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin)  has  con- 
demned sections  4  and  5  as  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder which,  of  course,  under  our  Con- 
stitution includes  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties  and,  as  such,  are  prohibited  by 
article  II,  section  9,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. I  concur  in  that  judgment  not  alone 
because  it  represents  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers  but  also  because  an  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5  make 
the  conclusion  logically  inescapable. 

A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  is  in  es- 
ence  a  special  act  of  Congress,  based  on 
findings  that  an  individual  or  an  iden- 
tifiable group  of  individuals  is  guilty  of  a 
serious  violation  of  law  and  which  im- 
poses peiialties  appropriate  to  the  of- 
fense. The  fatal  fiaw  in  such  enactments 
is  that  such  individuals  are  convicted  by 
Congress  without  benefit  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  specific  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  Congress  acting  as  a 
judicial  tribunal  is  based  on  more  than 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  are  pro- 
hibited because  they  violate  canons  of 
fairness,  decency,  reasonableness,  and 
respect  for  the  laws  and  traditions  of  om- 
Nation  is  depriving  citizens  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights. 

Thus  sections  4  and  5  disregard  not 
only  the  explicit  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  the  passage  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder but  also  due  process  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  show  how  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  identify  a  specific  group  of 
person."  who  were  tried  by  Congress, 
found  guilty  of  serious  violations  of  law. 
and  show  the  nature  ol  the  punishment 
imposed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  target  States  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  4  and  5  were  fli-st  determined 
by  Congress  and  that  the  criteria  devised 
to  determine  applicability  of  the  reme- 
dies were  tailor  made  to  embrace  only 
tai-geted  States.  The  use  of  a  literacy  test 
was  but  one  criteiion.  It  was  too  broad 
because  20  or  more  additional  States  out- 
side of  the  South  also  used  literacy  tests. 
The  second  criterion  was  an  irrational 
standard  of  voter  participation  in  a  gen- 
eral election  held  in  1964. 

Voter  turnout  in  general  elections  was 
traditionally  low  in  targeted  States  be- 
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cause  piimao'  elections  were  tantamount 
to  elections  in  such  States.  So,  even  in 
targeted  States  where  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  voting  age  residents  were  regis- 
tered to  vote,  the  criteria  reqiUred  that 
50  percent  of  such  voters  must  have  ac- 
tually voted  in  a  general  election  in 
which  50  percent  of  the  voter--  tradi- 
tionally did  not  vote.  In  short,  tlie  cri- 
teria is  a  shameless  subterfuge  for  not 
coming  out  and  naming  the  States  to  be 
deprived  of  their  status  of  sovereign 
States. 

Thus,  legislators  of  these  States  were 
identified  by  Congress  as  being  unworthy 
of  trust  to  enact  legislation  without  prior 
approval  of  Federal  Government.  Of 
course,  practically  all  of  the  testimony 
presenteid  at  the  congressional  trial  of 
these  officials  attempted  to  show  that 
they  were  unworthy  of  trust  and  for  that 
reason  must  liave  Federal  supervision 
and  oversight.  Congress  has  found  them 
guilty  as  charged.  Now  con.sider  the  im- 
plications of  that  verdict. 

Congress  has  identified  a  group  of 
individual  citizens  whom  it  has  found 
will  not  abide  by  a  solemn  oath  of  office 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  found  that  they  ai'e  guilty  of 
past  and  futiue  conspiracies  to  deny 
citizens  a  constitutionally  protected  right 
to  vote  and  have  their  votes  faithfully 
recorded. 

The  honor,  integrity,  and  character  of 
these  legislators  have  been  unjustly  Im- 
pugned and  have  been  branded  by  Con- 
gress with  a  scarlet  letter  proclaiming 
a  verdict  of  unfitness  for  public  cfiTice  and 
unworthiness  of  pubUc  tnxst. 

Mr.  President,  are  memories  so  short 
that  we  have  forgotten  tlie  potential  for 
evil  which  lies  in  such  a  power  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government?  Even 
the  courts  in  Nazi  Germany  resisted  tlie 
assertion  of  such  a  power  in  govern- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court,  as  previously 
constituted,  with  two  notable  exceptions 
smiled  benignly  at  the  practice  and 
echoed  the  familiar  sentiment  that  the 
good  end  to  be  achieved  justified  the 
means. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Individual  legislators  could  establish  in 
a  fair  and  impartial  coma  of  law  that 
their  libei'ty  to  pursue  a  career  of  public 
service  and  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of 
office  has  been  seriously  impaired. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  integrity  of 
State  legislators  lias  been  impugned,  con- 
sider the  plight  of  public-sphited  citizens 
who  perform  the  thankle.ss  and  inade- 
quately compensated  duty  of  serving  as 
election  officials  and  on  boards  of  regis- 
trars in  the  identified  States.  Congress 
has  condemned  such  persons  as  a  class 
which  Congress  has  characterized  as  one 
with  criminal  propensities.  It  has  found 
the  class  guilty  of  having  engaged  In 
criminally  conspiring  to  deny  qualified 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  found  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  members  of  the  class 
are  likely  to  commit  crimes  in  the  future. 

At  the  congressional  trial  of  these 
identifiable  groups  much  testimony  was 
elicited  of  isolated  examples  of  suspi- 
cious conduct  from  which  criminal  in- 
tent was  inferred.  Oddly  enough,  no  evi- 
dence was  produced  to  show  a  single  con- 
viction of  members  of  the  class  in  a  court 


of  law  for  any  violation  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes  designed  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote.  However,  this  fact  was  used 
to  argue  the  ineffectiveness  of  existing 
criminal  and  civil  laws  to  deter  unlaw- 
ful actions  by  members  of  tlie  identified 
group  and  to  uige  Congress  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  Federal  registrars 
and  Federal  poll  watchers  on  grounds  no 
more  substantial  than  mere  allegations 
of  a  suspicion  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  membere  of  the  class  to  engage  in 
a  conspiracy  to  commit  the  serious  crime 
of  denying  quahfied  citizens  the  right 
to  vote  and  have  their  vote  counted. 

Mr.  President,  the  punisiiment  im- 
posed by  Congress  is  the  denial  to  mem- 
bers of  the  identifiable  groups  their  con- 
stitutionally protected  presumption  of 
innocence  of  wrongdoing.  They  are 
isolated,  identified,  and  branded  by  Con- 
gress as  potential  criminals  who  can- 
not be  trusted. 

If  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
do  not  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder,  then 
I  can  think  of  nothing  other  than  a  con- 
gressional trial  and  pubUc  lynching 
which  would.  If  due  process  of  law  does 
not  protect  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence of  individual  citizens  from  al- 
legations of  criminal  conduct,  then  I 
fear  for  the  fate  of  liberty  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  more  point  or 
two.  The  qualifications  for  voting  for 
Members  of  Congress  are  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution.  Such  qualificatiorus 
cannot  be  changed  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  Constitution 
says  that  those  eligible  to  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  possess  such  quaU- 
fications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
separate  States  for  voting  for  members 
of  its  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legi'^^lature. 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  change 
or  suspend  one  of  these  qualifications  it 
has  the  power  to  change  or  suspend  the 
Constitution.  If  it  is  said  that  Congress 
has  the  power  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  suspend  the  U.S.  Constitution  as 
it  relates  to  voter  qualifications,  then  it 
has  the  same  power  to  change  or  suspend 
the  Constitution  in  all  subject  areas 
which  might  involve  the  "equal  protec- 
tion" and  "due  process"  clauses  of  the 
14th  amendment.  The  power  is  of  equal 
weight  under  both  amendments. 

Tlie  extremely  broad  scope  of  sub- 
ject areas  which  can  be  embraced  un- 
der the  "equal  protection"  and  "due 
process"  clauses  is  neai'  unlimited. 
Therefore,  we  are  asked  to  conclude  that 
the  power  of  Congress  to  amend  or  mod- 
ify the  Cotistitution  by  statute  is  unlim- 
ited in  fccope.  The  argument  will  not 
wash. 

Mr.  President,  the  methods  of  amend- 
ing the  U.S.  Constitution  are  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  Amndment  by  leg- 
islation and  subsequent  Intimation  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  not  a  pre- 
scribed method.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
powere  vested  in  Congress  by  the  14th 
and  15  th  amendments  abrogate  specific 
constitutional  prescriptions  for  amend- 
ing the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Ml-.  President,  sections  4  and  5  aie 
grievous  blemishes  on  our  constitutional 
system  of  government.  Like  the  spots  on 
Lady   Macbetli's   hands,   they   will  not 


wash  away.  The  surgery  of  outright  re- 
peal is  necessary. 

We  in  the  South  want  only  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  disabilities  of  "conquered 
provinces"  and  have  restored  to  us  all 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives 
enjoyed  by  our  sovereign  sister  States  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  future  I  trust 
that  no  matter  how  noble  a  legislative 
end  may  be  that  Congress  will  not  resort 
to  means  which  literally  "jay  wreck"  the 
Constitution  to  achieve  such  end.s — 
such  as  the  means  employed  in  the  en- 
actment of  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  If  there  was  ever  a  case  of 
legislation  overkill  this  is  a  perfect 
example. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  COM- 
T-.nTTEE  REPORT  ON  S.  1983 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  ye.sterday  I  a-sked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  have 
mitil  November  27  to  file  its  report  on 
the  fisheries  bill,  S.  1988. 1  was  mistaken. 
It  is  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  which  I  should  have  made  this  re- 
quest. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  until  November  27  to  file 
its  report  on  S.  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  with  the  understanding  that 
tlie  recess  not  extend  beyond  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:15  p.m.,  recessed  until  12:17  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reas.sembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  Clark)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  This 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clei-k 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

fNo.  497  Leg.] 
AUcen  ooldwkter  BCansfleld 

Beall  Griffin  McCleUan 

Btrrdlck  Rnt  Metzenbeum 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska  Rlblooff 

Claik  Inouye  Bparkman 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Fong 

Proxmire 

Allen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

B.tker 

Hartke 

Roth 

Bnyh 

Hathaway 

Schweiker 

Bible 

Helms 

Scott,  Hugh 

Blden 

Huddles  ton 

Scott, 

Brock 

Hughes 

WlUlam  L 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Case 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Church 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mcmtyre 

Tower 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Moss 

Weicker 

Dole 

Nelson 

WUUams 

Domenlci 

Nunn 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Ervln 

Pell 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr, 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr, 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitskie), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


USE  OF  LANDS  WITHIN  THE  SE- 
QUOIA NATIONAL  PARK  FOR  AN 
EXISTING  HYDROELECTRIC  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Arkansas,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  444 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  444)  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  use  of  certain  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  por- 
tions of  an   existing  hydroelectric   project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 444  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  the  Timney  amendment  No.  1959, 
as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  237. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  Tunney  amendment 
No.  1959,  as  modified,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  Issue  a  permit  to  occupy  and 
U8»  lands  of  the  United  States  within  Se- 
quoia National  Park  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued operation,  maintenance,  and  use  of 
the  hydroelectric  project  known  as  the  Ka- 
weah  Number  3  project  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  such  permit  shall  ex- 
pire not  later  than  the  expiration  of  exist- 
ing or  future  licenses  granted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company  for  said  Kaweah 
Number  3  project  (Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion project  numbered  298),  but  In  no  event 
Bhall  the  term  of  such  permit  extend  for 
any  period  in  excess  of  ten  years  following 
the  date  of  its  issuance,  unless  speclflcally 
authorized  by  law.  Such  permit  shall  con- 
tain such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  utilization  of 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

Sec.  3.  Such  permit  shall  specifically  recite 
that  the  privileges  granted  thereby  are  to 
be  exercised  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (1«  U.S.O.  791(a)-825(u) ),  and 
the  nUes  and  regulations  thereunder  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
determines  to  be  applicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Park  Service  shall, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
prior  to  the  termination  date  of  such  per- 
mit, report  to  the  Congress,  In  writing,  with 
respect  to  the  Impact  of  the  operations  of 
the  hydroelectric  project  (known  as  the 
Kaweah  numbered  3  project  of  Southern 
California  Edison  Company)  on  the  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment No.  1959,  as  modified,  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 


Tlie  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  237  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1975,  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   237    TO    BE   POSTPONED 

INDEFINITELY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  237  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to 
establish  rules  of  evidence  for  certain 
courts  and  proceedings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  5463.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hruska, 
Senator  Roth,  Senator  Talmadge,  and 
Senator  Thurmond,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  19,  lines  23,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
after  the  word  "crime"  delete  the  remainder 
of  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(1)  was  punishable  by  death  or  Impris- 
onment in  excess  of  one  year  under  the  law 
under  which   he   was  convicted  or    (2)    in- 
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yolved  dishonesty  or  false  statement,  regard- 
less of  the  punishment." 

On  page  19,  line  21,  delete  the  words  "may 
be",  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "shall  be  ad- 
mitted If". 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  an  important  amendment. 
So  that  everyone  will  understand  just 
what  it  does,  I  invite  the  Senators  to 
turn  to  page  19  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
nate  and  read  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
beginning  on  line  19.  That  section  reads 
as  follows: 

(a)  General  nile. — For  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  credibility  of  a  witness,  evidence 
that  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  may 
be  elicited  from  him  or  established  by  ptibllc 
record  during  cross-examination  but  only  if 
the  crime  (1)  involved  dishonesty  or  false 
statement  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  witnesses 
other  than  the  accused,  was  punishable  by 
death  or  Imprisonment  in  excess  of  one  year 
under  the  law  under  which  he  was  convicted, 
but  only  If  the  court  determines  that  the 
probative  value  of  admitting  this  evidence 
outweighs  Its  prejudicial  effect. 

What  I  have  Just  read  changes  the  rule 
of  law  that  has  been  recognized  and 
followed  In  the  Federal  courts  fr<»n 
almost  time  immemorial,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  certainly  the  rule  that  has 
been  aw>lled  In  the  vast  majority  of  the 
States.  I  should  point  out  that  this  rule 
would  not  affect  the  States,  but  It  would 
set  a  pattern  which  I  expect  some  States 
would  be  urged  to  follow. 

My  amendment  would  make  the 
following  change : 

General  rule. — For  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  credibility  of  a  witness,  evidence  that 
h*  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  shall  be 
admitted  If  elicited  from  him  or  established 
by  public  record  during  cross-examination 
but  only  if  the  crime  (1)  was  punishable  by 
death  or  Imprisonment  in  excess  of  1  year 
under  the  law  under  which  he  was  con- 
victed or  (2)  involved  dishonesty  or  false 
statement,  regardless  of  the  punishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  first  like  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  I  am  now 
proposing  simply  applies  to  all  Federal 
courts  the  law  that  exists  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  today  as  a  result  of  an  act 
of  Congress.  Only  4  years  ago,  we  had 
the  same  issue  in  the  Senate  and  re- 
solved it  by  adopting  the  same  language 
that  I  propose  as  an  amendment  today. 
My  amendment  Is  not,  therefore,  some- 
thing new  and  unti-ied. 

If  the  language  now  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  enacted,  it  will  mean  that  a  de- 
fendant being  tried,  for  example,  for  the 
crime  of  armed  robbery,  cannot  be  asked 
about  his  prior  felony  convictions  in 
order  to  help  the  jury  determine  whether 
his  testimony  is  worthy  of  belief  when 
compared  with  the  testimony  of  another 
witness.  For  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  take  this  important 
evidence  away  from  the  jury. 

We  have  gone  pretty  far  already  in 
trying  to  protect  criminals  and  granting 
every  advantage  to  them  against  society. 
No  one  can  deny  that  we  provide  every 
legal  and  legitimate  right  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  defendant  charged  with 
crime  has  a  fair  trial.  And  that  aspect 
of  the  law  should  be  defended  and  main- 
tained. But  why  should  one  who  has  al- 


ready been  convicted  of  rape  or  murder 
and  is  later  being  tried  for  armed  rob- 
bery, not  be  able  to  be  questioned  about 
his  previous  crimes,  so  that  a  jiu^  might 
properly  evaluate  the  credibility  of  the 
testimony  he  Is  giving — ^properly  deter- 
mine if  he  should  be  believed? 

The  jury  must  weigh  all  the  testimony 
it  has  received  and  determine:  "We  be- 
lieve this  witness."  or.  "we  don't  believe 
that  witness."  If  this  bill  is  enacted  as 
here  prc^Josed,  that  jury  would  be  denied 
the  right  or  the  opportunity  to  weigh  the 
testimony  of  the  defendant  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  a  con- 
victed felou. 

Can  it  really  be  argued  that  the  fact 
that  a  person  has  committed  a  serious 
crime — a  felony — has  no  bearing  on 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  lie  to  a 
jury? 

Should  a  jury  be  denied  that  right? 
Sliould  society  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity, in  trying  to  protect  itself.  In  its  ef- 
fort to  discover  the  truth,  to  show  that 
the  witness  before  it  is  a  man  who  has 
committed  such  a  crime  and,  therefore, 
might  be  willing  to  now  lie  to  a  jury?  I 
think  not. 

Some  people  seem  to  feel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  rule  I  now  propose  is  biased 
against  defendants.  But  it  is  not,  for  it 
gives  the  defendant  the  same  right  to 
challenge  the  witnesses  against  him. 

Ttjose  witnesses  who  testified  against 
him  are  also  subject  to  the  same  test  of 
credibility.  If  they  have  committed  seri- 
ous crimes  and  thereby  demonstrated 
characteristics  that  would  tend  to  lessen 
their  credibility,  tliey  can  also  be  so 
tested,  Mr.  President.  But  to  give  a  blan- 
ket exclusion  to  a  defendant  charged 
wltli  a  heinous  crime  from  being  chal- 
lenged as  to  his  credibility  by  being  re- 
quired to  answer  whether  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  is  placing  a  burden 
on  society  that  it  should  not  have  to  bear. 
It  is  an  unwarranted  and  unjust  shield 
for  the  criminal  to  the  disadvantage  of 
society. 

If  the  Senate  understands  the  Impact 
and  the  import  of  this,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  for  the  rule  be- 
ing proposed  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  let  the  rule  remain  as 
it  Is  today  In  the  vast  majority  of 
jurisdictions— to  let  the  rule  be  the  same 
as  it  is  now  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  result  of  a  vote  In  Congress  only  4 
years  ago  on  this  same  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  justification 
in  my  judgment  that  could  possibly  war- 
rant our  making  the  precipitous  change 
proposed  in  this  bill— a  change  that  can 
only  weaken  our  efforts  at  law  enforce- 
ment. It  cannot  result  in  perfecting  soci- 
ety. It  caimot  result  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare.  It  will  serve  only,  Mr. 
President,  to  give  further  advantage  to 
and  to  enhance  the  opportunity  for  con- 
victed criminals  to  escape  justice,  by  not 
pei-mltting  a  jury  to  know  of  their  crim- 
inal conduct  and  convictions  in  the  past. 
I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  re- 
store to  Rule  609(a)  the  language  orig- 
inally promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1972  at  the  recommendation  of  the 


Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

As  this  rule  in  the  bUl  now  stands,  it 
provides  that  where  an  accused  takes 
the  stand  as  a  witness,  the  only  prior  con- 
victions of  crimes  that  may  be  used  to 
attack  his  credibility  are  convictions  of 
crimes  that  involved  dishonesty  or  false 
statement.  If  the  witness  is  someone 
other  than  the  accused,  his  credibility 
may  also  be  attacked  by  proof  of  con- 
victions of  any  felony,  but  only  where  the 
court  determines  that  the  probative 
value  of  admitting  this  evidence  out- 
weighs its  possible  prejudicial  effect. 

My  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  continue  what  is  presently  the 
general  Federal  Rule  and  the  current 
practice  In  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  States.  It  would  permit  the  credi- 
bility of  any  witness  to  be  challenged 
by  the  proof  of  convictions  of  any  fel- 
ony— or  any  misdemeanor  that  involved 
dishonesty  or  false  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasoning  behind 
the  rule  now  being  proposed  in  this  bill 
phased  upon  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  use  of  prior  convictions  to  impeach 
a  witness  should  be  restricted  in  order 
to  avoid  alleged  unfair  prejudice  to  de- 
fendants. It  is  premised  on  the  fear  that 
the  use  of  these  prior  convictions  to 
establish  lack  of  credibiUty  of  the  wit- 
ness will  tempt  juries  to  convict  the 
defendant  simply  on  the  basis  of  his 
pnor  criminal  record  rather  than  base 
their  vei-dict  on  the  facts  relaUng  to  the 
cliarges  on  which  the  defendant  Is  being 
tried.  The  courts  instructions,  of  cour.se 
preclude  the  jury  from  using  prior  cio- 
victions  in  this  vray. 

If  the  jury  is  to  be  permitted  to  cor- 
recUy  determine  what  the  true  facts  are 
in  a  particular  case.  It  mast  be  permit- 
ted to  have  aU  the  evidence  before  it  that 
will  enable  it  to  Judge  the  credibllitv  oi 
the  witnesses  who  have  given  testimonv 
on  the  material  facts  reflecting  guilt  or 
innocence.  The  jury  must  be  able  to  cor- 
rectly choose  who  Is  to  be  believed.  To 
nmke  that  determination  they  should 
il''7v!i''^^^  ^  ''"  available  information 
Sfi  ^.^  *^  "*  credibility  of  witnesses 
who  testify  to  material  facts  in  the  case 
Particulai-ly  relevant  to  a  witn^s' 
credibility  and  worthiness  of  belief  is 
the  pnor  criminal  record  of  such  a  wit- 
ness. 

in?h^K^^°  favor  the  nile  as  report,ed 

do  Sf™  o  l^^  "^*  P''^°'"  convictions 
do  have  a  bearing  on  credibility.  But 
they  want  to  limit  that  judgment  onlv 
to  crimes  involving  dishonesty  or  fal«-e 
statement.  They  make  ineligible  crimes 
of  murder,  rape,  armed  robbery  and 
other  serious  felonies.  They  do  not  seem 
to  believe  that  those  who  have  commit- 
ted these  other  serious  felonies  are  just 
as  likely  to  lie  under  oath  as  those  who 
have  committed  crimes  involving  "dis- 
honesty." 

I  cannot  accept  that  conclusion.  Suiely 
a  person  who  has  committed  a  serious 
crime — a  felony — will  just  as  readily  lie 
under  oath  as  someone  who  has  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor  Involving  lying. 
Would  a  convicted  rapist,  cold-blooded 
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miu"derer  or  armed  robber  really  hesi- 
tate to  lie  under  oath  any  more  than  a 
person  who  has  previously  lied?  Would  a 
convicted  murderer  or  robber  be  more 
truthful  than  such  a  person? 

Of  course  not ! 

The  fact  that  a  person  has  committed 
such  a  serious  offense  in  the  past  clearly 
bears  on  whether  he  would  lie  under 
oath  where  his  life  or  liberty  was  In 
jeopardy. 

If  juries  are  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
Lheir  duty,  they  must  be  pemutted  to 
.iudge  the  credibility  of  witnesses  before 
them.  My  amendment  will  enable  them 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  very  issue  was  be- 
fore the  Congress  only  four  years  ago. 
After  full  hearings  and  debate  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970,  the  Con- 
gress detennined  that  the  general  Fed- 
eral rule  then  in  force — and  that  my 
amendmoit  would  continue — was  the 
correct  rule   and   should   be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  that  decision  was  cor- 
rect then,  and  it  is  correct  now.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  This  amend- 
ment does  embrace  a  verj*  important 
.serious  point  which  is  almost  invariably 
reached  In  most  criminal  cases,  where  it 
becomes  important  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  weight  which  should  be  given 
to  the  testimony  of  either  the  witness  or 
the  defendant  himself. 

One  way  of  determining  how  much 
weight  shcnild  be  given  to  the  testimony 
of  such  a  witness,  or  the  accused  hlm- 
f.elf,  is  to  inquire  into  his  credibility.  In 
inquiring  into  his  credibility,  a  party 
may  elicit  from  him  the  fact  that  he  has 
prior  convictions  of  a  crime,  or  may  in- 
troduce Into  evidence  a  pubUc  record  of 
a  conviction  of  crime.  Either  of  those 
methods  could  be  used  to  test  the  wit- 
ness' credibility. 

The  crux  issue  here  is  what  prior  con- 
victions should  be  admissible  to  impeach 
the  credibility  of  a  witness.  The  rule,  as 
it  is  stated  at  page  19  of  the  bill  before 
us,  rule  609,  is  much  too  restrictive  and 
too  limited  in  this  regard. 

Insofar  as  the  accused  himself  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  limited  to  a  crime 
which  involved  dishonesty  or  a  false 
statement.  This  is  so  limited  that  it 
would  exclude  the  type  of  case  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  referred. 

Let  me  take  an  example.  Suppose  a 
defendant  being  tried  for  loansharking 
lias  previously  been  convicted  of  several 
other  charges  of  loansharking.  And  sup- 
pose he  gets  on  the  stand  and  says  that 
he  was  not  loansharking  this  particular 
time.  Should  not  the  jury  know  tliat  the 
defendant  has  previously  been  convicted 
of  loansharking  several  other  times? 
Prior  felony  convictions  can  have  just 
as  direct  a  bearing  on  credibihty  as 
prior  convictions  involving  dishonesty 
or  false  statement.  A  person  who  would 
commit  a  felony  such  as  loansharking 


may  have  no  greater  hesitancy  about  ly- 
ing under  oath  than  an  individual  who 
had  previously  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
involving  dishonesty. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  to  allow  the  use  of  previous  convictions 
of  a  crime — as  long  as  it  is  a  conviction 
for  a  felony  or  if  a  misdemeanor,  the 
misdemeanor  hivolved  dishonesty  or 
false  statement — to  impeach  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witness.  In  other  words,  this 
evidence  can  be  admitted  to  enable  the 
jury  to  weigh  and  to  determine  in  their 
own  minds  what  credibility  they  should 
give  to  the  accused  or  to  the  witness,  as 
tlie  case  may  be. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  tlie  amend- 
ment. I  might  say,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  that  the  amendment,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
is  of  the  precise  form  and  substance  that 
was  in  rule  609,  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  proposed  to  Congress.  It  was 
in  the  other  body  that  this  more  mild 
form  was  adopted  which  jeopardizes  the 
rights  of  society  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  defendant.  It  jeopardizes  society 
because  it  deprives  the  jm-y  of  evidence 
that  it  can  use  to  judge  the  credibility 
of  the  defendant.  It  jeopardizes  the 
right  of  the  defendant  because  the  rule 
contained  In  the  bill  would  not  allow  the 
defendant  in  every  case  to  impeach  the 
credibility  of  thugs  with  prior  criminal 
records  who  testify  against  liim. 

There  may  be  some  prejudice  to  the 
defendant,  I  recognize,  in  admitting 
evidence  that  the  defendant  has  pre- 
Aiously  been  convicted  of  a  felony.  But, 
to  a  substantial  degree,  this  prejudice 
can  be  Instigated  by  an  instiuction  to  the 
jury  tiiat  the  prior  convictions  are  ad- 
mitted only  for  the  purpose  of  impeach- 
ing the  credibility  of  the  witness  and  not 
to  prove  any  propensity  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  to  be  a  felon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  firm  believer  In 
the  jury  system.  I  am  of  the  conviction 
that  the  triers  of  fact  have  a  need  for  all 
the  relevant  evidence  that  will  assist 
them  in  judging  the  credibility  of  a  wit- 
ness. One  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  !s 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  has  been 
convicted  of  prior  felonies. 

VoT  these  reasons.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  It  will  be  a  great  Improve- 
ment in  the  bill  which  we  have  before 
us,  which  embraces  all  of  the  rules  of 
evidence. 

The  PP^SIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  memoran- 
dum tliat  I  had  prepared  be  made  pcui 
of  tlie  Record  at  this  point,  because  I 
sliall  not  read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  mem- 
ornndum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed.  as  follows: 

H.R.  5463.  Federal  Rui.es  ot  Evidence — 

IMPEACHXCKT  HY  PRIOR  CONVICTION 

H.R.  5463  will  codify  evklencs  law  for 
federal  criminal  and  cl\-ll  trials.  In  late  1972, 


the  Supreme  Court  promulgated  proposed 
rules  to  take  eSect  on  July  1.  1973.  But  be- 
cause of  many  controversial  provisions.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  which  deferred  Imple- 
mentation of  the  rules  until  they  were  ex- 
pressly approved  by  Congress. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  held 
many  days  of  hearings  and  revised  tlie  rules 
again  after  extended  consideration.  They 
were  finally  approved  by  the  full  House  ou 
February  6,  1974.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  now  reported  H.R.  5463  with 
numeions  Committee  amendments. 

Tills  memorandum  explains  Rule  609  oZ 
H.R.  5463,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  is  the  section  con- 
trolling the  use  of  a  defendant's  prior  crim- 
inal convictions  to  Impeach  his  credibility 
at  trial. 

One  line  of  attack  upon  the  credibility  of 
a  witness  Is  to  show  that  his  character  in 
regard  to  telling  the  truth  suggests  his  tes- 
timony Is  unreliable.  Particularly  in  a  crim- 
inal case,  such  character-impeachment  re- 
quires carefiU  balancing:  Does  the  danger 
of  unfair  prejudice  against  the  defendant 
outweigh  the  possible  value  of  the  light  shed 
on  the  witness'  credibility?  For  that  reason, 
efforts  are  made  to  limit  the  attack  to  evi- 
dence on  the  actual  trait  of  truthfulness, 
rather  than  the  general  notion  of  good  or 
bad  character. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  char- 
acter-impeachment is  the  use  of  «  witnes^.^■ 
prior  criminal  record.  Traditional  analysis 
divides  prior  criminal  offenses  into  those 
directly  Involving  a  lie  or  misstatement,  such 
as  perjury  or  fraud,  and  those  crimes  which 
do  not,  such  as  auto  theft  or  burglary. 

At  common  law,  any  prior  felony  convic- 
tion could  be  Introduced  to  Impeach  a  wit- 
ness, regardless  of  the  type  of  crime.  But 
more  enlightened  commentary  has  Increas- 
ingly suggested  limiting  the  use  of  prior 
convictions  to  those  crimes  which  directly 
involve  lying  or  dishonesty.  Rule  21  of  the 
Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  Ijaws  limits  im- 
peachment to  conviction  of  crimes  "Involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  false  statements."  So  does 
the  corresponding  provision  of  the  model 
Code  of  Evidence  adopted  by  the  American 
Law  Institute.  Many  states  have  already 
adopted  this  reform.  The  House  did,  too. 

VERSION  ADOPTEB  BT  THE  KODSE 

Rule  609,  as  passed  by  the  House,  permits 
impeachment  by  prior  conviction  only  for 
crimes  of  dishonesty  or  false  statemeni. 
Other  crimes  could  not  be  used  to  Impeach. 
Tlie  House  concluded  that  their  probative 
value  regarding  witness  credibility  is  too 
Blight  in  comparison  to  the  potential  preju- 
dice In  the  minds  of  the  jury.  The  Htnine 
rule  ii:07ild  apply  to  anyone  trho  tales  Ui^ 
stand,  defendant  or  witness  alike. 

SENATE    JOTICIAHT    COMMmTE    ACTIOTJ 

The  Judiciary  Committee  conf~ldered  the 
House  version,  along  with  two  other  conunou 
alternatives:  (1)  The  Committee  ctmsiderert 
and  rejected  the  Common  Law  rule  permit- 
ting all  felonies  to  be  used  for  impeachmeiic 
by  prior  convictlcNi  against  anyone  who  takes 
the  stand:  (2)  The  Committee  also  con- 
sidered and  rejected  the  so-called  "LucI: 
rule"  (named  after  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  using  this  approach).  Under  the 
Luck  rule,  all  offenses  of  dishonesty  or  faltr 
statevient  can  be  used  to  trapetkch;  any  other 
felony  is  admissible  in  the  ftidfK's  discre- 
tion, but  only  if  the  judge  finds  it  would 
be  man  probative  than  prejodlclal.  The 
"Ltick  rule",  too,  would  apply  to  anyone  who 
takes  the  stand,  ^titneas  or  defendant  alike. 
The  JudlctBTy  Committee  aOopteA  a  cxnn- 
])rQmise  position,  wlilch  oombtnes  the  Luck 
rule  and  the  House  p>o«ltlon. 
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The  Committee  recognized  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  crimes  Involving  misstatement,  prior 
conviction  for  other  kinds  of  serious  crimes 
are  not  totally  irrelevant  as  to  whether  the 
witness  Is  telling  the  truth,  since  they  do 
reflect  his  attitude  toward  the  rules  of  the 
game.  If  someone  has  committed  a  burglary, 
he  might  also  lie  under  oath?  But  it  is  clearly 
less  probative  than,  say,  prior  prejury.  Ihe 
^significance  of  such  crimes  is  far  more  in- 
direct and  conjectural. 

Moreover,  most  of  xis  would  agree  that 
the  potential  for  prejudice  against  the  de- 
fendant, himself,  if  he  tries  to  testify  In  his 
own  behalf,  is  overwhelming.  Not  only  may 
The  jury  conclude  he  Is  lying  Just  because 
he  has  a  record,  but  It  prejudices  the  merits 
itself  (whether  he  is  Innocent  or  guilty). 
The  mere  fact  of  a  prior  conviction  may 
I-rejudlce  the  Jury.  Instead  of  weighing  the 
evidence,  they  Just  say,  "Look,  he's  done  it 
before,  he's  an  ex-con,  he  probably  did  this 
one  too." 

Indeed,  some  jurors  may  not  even  worry 
t<x)  much  about  whether  he  is  proven  guilty 
beyond  doubt  of  the  present  offense,  on  some 
theory  that  because  he  has  committed  past 
crimes,  it  would  not  be  so  terrible  to  punish 
him  again,  even  If  he  has  not  in  fact  com- 
mitted the  present  offense. 

Mccormick,  In  his  leading  treatise  on  evi- 
dence law,  notes: 

".  .  .  If  the  accused  is  forced  to  admit  that 
he  has  a  'record'  of  past  ponvictlons,  par- 
ticularly if  the  convictions  are  for  crimes 
similar  to  the  one  on  trial,  there  Is  an  ob- 
vious danger  that  the  Jury,  despite  instruc- 
tions, will  give  more  heed  to  the  past  con- 
victions as  evidence  that  the  accused  Is  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  commit  the  crime 
on  charge,  or  even  that  he  ought  to  be  put 
away  without  too  much  concern  with  present 
guilt,  than  they  will  to  the  legitimate  bear- 
ing of  the  past  convictions  on  credibility. 
The  accused,  who  has  a  'record'  but  who 
thinks  he  has  a  defense  to  the  present 
charge,  is  thus  placed  In  a  grievous  dilemma. 
If  be  stays  off  the  stand,  his  silence  alone 
will  prompt  the  Jury  to  believe  him  guilty.  If 
he  elects  to  testify,  his  'record'  becomes 
provable  to  impeach  him,  and  this  again  is 
likely  to  doom  hU  defense  .  .  ." 

Both  the  Common  Law  rule  and  the  Ltick 
rule  simply  provide  inadequate  protection 
against  this  unfair  prejudice  to  a  defendant; 

In  the  case  of  a  witness,  not  the  defendant 
himself,  the  prejudice  danger  is  still  there. 


but  less  devastating.  This  suggested  the  com- 
promise of  treating  witnesses  differently  from 
the  defendant,  himself: 

For  witTiesses,  the  Committee  adopted  the 
Luck  rule,  and  let  other  felonies  come  in  at 
the  Judge's  discretion. 

For  the  defendant,  the  Committee  adopted 
the  House  position  and  only  would  let  In 
crimes  of  dishonesty  or  false  statement. 

This  compromise  is  a  good  balance  of  the 
devastating  prejudice  to  a  defendant  who 
wants  to  take  the  stand—  recognized  by 
everj'one  as  the  most  agonizing  problem  for 
tlie  defendant  in  a  trial — and  the  dehlre  to 
let  In  evidence  relevant  to  credibility.  It  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  Houi.e 
bl!l  and  the  Supreme  Court  recommenda- 
Uon. 

Another  pasitlve  aspect  of  the  Conunlttee's 
compromise  is  that  It  would  encourage  more 
defendants  to  take  the  stand  and  thereby 
permit  the  jury  to  hear  as  much  evidence  as 
possible  regardmg  the  charges  being  tried. 

ANbWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  BAISED  ABOUT  THE  COM- 
MrTTEE  COMPROMISE 

Finally,  it  is  wry  important  to  emphasize 
Mmt  the  Committee  version  of  Section  609 
would  not  permit  a  defendant  to  take  the 
siand  and  actually  deny  the  commission  of 
past  crimes  for  which  he  had  been  convicted. 
Obviously,  we  would  all  be  disturbed  if  some- 
one with  several  bank  robbery  convictions 
could  take  the  stand  and  in  response  to  de- 
fense coiuisel's  question,  deny  them  with  im- 
punity. However,  even  with  the  Committee 
version  of  Section  609.  this  definitely  could 
not  happen.  For  if  the  defendant  made  such 
a  false  representation,  his  prior  convictions 
for  bank  robbery  would  be  admissible  to  con- 
tradict him.  They  would  not  come  in  to  Im- 
peach his  general  credibility  under  Rule  609. 
But  they  ucnild  be  admissible  as  rebuttal 
evidence  to  show  the  falsity  of  a  factual  as- 
.sertlon — liLs  representation  that  he  had  never 
committed  such  offenses. 

Similarly,  if  a  defendant  with  prior  rape 
convictions  testified  such  crimes  were  so  re- 
pugnant he  could  never  do  such  a  thing,  a 
past  conviction  for  sexual  offenses  would  be 
admissible,  notwithstanding  the  Committee 
version  of  Rule  609.  to  rebut  the  factual  rep- 
resentation regarding  his  attitude  toward 
such  offenses. 

It  has  al-so  been  suggested  that  prior  con- 
victions for  an  offense  similar  to  the  one 
for  which  the  defendant  stands  charged  is 
relevant,  even  if  the  crime  does  not  Involve 


dishonesty  or  false  statement.  In  order  to 
show  a  defendant's  motive,  Intent,  or  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  commit  such  an  offense. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  evidence  of 
prior  crimes  was  relevant  in  such  instances 
and  retained,  in  full  force.  Rule  404{b). 
which  admits  evidence  of  such  crimes 
against  defendants  for  these  and  similar  pur- 
poses. If  a  prior  offense  is  admissible  under 
Rule  404,  that  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
Committee's  decision  regarding  its  vse  to 
imjjcadi  credibility  under  Rule  609.  / 

CONCLUSION 

The  Judiciary  Committee  provision  tJnes 
not  go  as  far  as  the  House  bill.  It  concen- 
trates on  the  crucial  question  of  unfair 
prejudice  to  tlie  defendant  if  he  takes  the 
.'-.tand.  It  Is  a  reform  long  overdue  in  our 
federal  courts.  Almost  a  decade  ago,  the 
point  was  persuasively  made  by  Erwin  Gris- 
wold.  formerly  Dean  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

In  "Tiie  Long  View,"  51  ABA  Journal  1017, 
1021    (1965),  Dean  Grlswold  wrote: 

"The  man  with  a  prior  criminal  record  in 
this  country  Is  far  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
authorities — police  and  judicial — than  seems 
to  me  to  be  warranted.  He  may  have  learned 
iiis  Uoson  and  have  gone  straight  as  an 
arroiA  since  his  release.  But  he  is  an  imme- 
diate suspect  for  future  arrest.  And  if  he  is 
airesied  and  put  on  trial,  he  has  two  almost 
hopele-s  alternatives  in  many  states.  He 
can  take  the  stand  and  deny  his  participa- 
tion in  the  crime  now  charged.  If  he  does 
this.  !iis  prior  conviction  can  often  be 
shown  to  Impeach  his  testimony.  In  which 
case  he  is  very  likely  to  be  convicted.  Or  he 
can  re) use  to  take  the  stand,  resting  on  his 
constitutional  privilege,  in  which  case  he  is 
also  very  likely  to  be  convicted.  Ought  we 
not,  even  witli  persons  who  have  once  of- 
fended against  society,  undertake  to  develop 
procedures  which  will  seek  as  far  as  possible 
to  bring  out  the  truth  about  the  crime  now 
charged,  not  some  prior  crime? 

"We  accept  much  self-deception  on  this. 
Wp  .snv  that  the  evidence  of  the  prior  convic- 
tions is  admissible  only  to  impeach  tlie 
defendant's  testimony,  and  not  as  evidence 
of  the  prior  crimes  themselves.  Juries  are 
solemnly  instructed  to  this  effect.  Is  there 
anyone  who  doubts  what  the  effects  of  this 
evidence  in  fact  is  on  the  jury?  If  we  know 
•so  '■■learly  tchat  we  are  actually  doing,  why 
do  we  pretend  that  we  are  not  doing  what 
we  clearly  are  doing  I"  (Emphasis  added.) 


SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS  ON  RULE  609    TYPE  Of  CONVICTION  ADMISSIBLE 


Propoul 


Defendant  who  testifies 


All  otiier  witnesses 


Housebill .  Disf)onesly  and  false  statement Dishonesty  and  false  <latemeiit 

Common  law  (Supreme  Court  Advisory  Committee  approach).  All  fflomes. "  .  .  ""      Allfelonies 

•-wli  rule ..  All  dishonesty  and  fa!$e  slalement  offenses;  other  felonies  at    Same  as  for  defeadant. 

judge's  discretion. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report Dishonesty  and  false  sUtement...- All  dishonest  and  false  statement   offenses; 

judge's  discretion. 


other   feloii'ts  at 


Note:  The  Judiciary  Committee  version  of  rule  609  should  be  retained  as  reported.  All  amendment!  to  change  II  should  be  rejected  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
able  Senator  from  Ai-kansas  has,  in  his 
Introductory  remaiics,  described  the  dif- 
ference which  divides  tis.  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  further  clarifies  the 
division.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  explicitly 
that  in  the  committee  itself,  there  were 
three  or  four  informal  votes  before  we 
arrived  at  the  position  that  now  is  that 
of  the  committee,  and  in  defense  of 
which  I  speak, 

I  never  defended  a  man  under  a 
criminal  charge.  Briefly,  I  was  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney.  I  do  not  .speak  from  any 
depth  of  knowledge  as  to  criminal  prac- 
tice. I  think  one  does  not  have  to  have 
had  any  experience  in  court  to  sense 


the  enormous  dilemma  which  confronts 
the  accused  unless  the  position  taken 
by  the  committee  becomes  the  law. 

We  can  tell  each  other  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  trial  Is  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  the  court  is  an  institution  intended 
to  require  of  the  State  that  it  estab- 
lish the  gtiilt  of  the  accused;  but  if  in 
truth  an  accused  and  his  coun.sel,  in 
order  to  take  the  stand  in  an  effort  to 
present  their  defense,  to  respond  to  the 
State,  know  in  advance  that  upon  the 
accused's  taking  the  .stand  the  jury  will 
be  told  that  he  was  a  bank  robber,  that 
is  not  the  charge  here,  this  is  another 
bank,  or  that  he  was  a  rapist,  that  It  was 
not  this  one,  but  it  was  another,  does 


anyone  really  seriously  think  that  a  care- 
ful instruction  to  that  jury  will  serve  to 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  juror.s  the 
existence  of  that  prior  conviction?  I  do 
not  think  one  has  to  have  spent  a  life- 
time in  criminal  litigation  to  know  that 
we  are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  that 
the  Jnstniction  removes  the  poison. 

I  conclude  with  a  brief  paragraph  from 
Dean  Grlswold.  This  was  written  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  in  1965. 

The  man  with  a  prior  criminal  record  in 
this  country  Is  far  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
authorities — police  and  judicial — than  seems 
to  me  to  be  warranted.  He  may  have  learned 
his  les.son  and  have  gone  straight  as  an 
arrow   f^ince   his  relea.se.   But  he  is  an   im- 
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mediate  suspect  for  future  arrest.  And  if  he 
is  arrested  and  put  on  trial,  he  has  two  al- 
most hopeless  alternatives  in  many  states, 
lie  can  take  the  stand  and  deny  his  partici- 
pation in  the  crime  now  charged.  If  he  does 
this,  hit  prior  conviction  can  often  be  shown 
to  Impeach  his  testimoiny.  In  which  cose  be 
is  very  likely  to  be  convicted.  Or  he  ran  re- 
fuse to  take  the  stand,  .resting  on  his  con- 
stitutional privilege,  in  which  case  he  is  also 
\ery  likely  to  be  ccxivicted.  Ought  we  not. 
even  with  persons  who  h«ve  once  offended 
against  society,  undertake  to  develop  pro- 
cedures which  will  seek  as  far  as  possible  to 
bring  out  the  truth  about  the  crime  no\\- 
charged,  not  some  prior  crime? 

We  accept  much  self-deception  on  tliis. 
We  say  ViMt  the  evidence  of  the  prior  convic- 
tions is  admissible  only  to  impeach  the  de- 
fendant'* testimony,  and  not  as  evidertce  of 
the  prior  crimes  themselves.  Juries  are 
solemnly  instrticied  to  this  effect.  Is  there 
anyone  tcho  doubts  what  the  effect  of  this 
evidence  in  fact  is  on  the  fury?  If  we 
knoiv  so  clearly  u>}iut  we  are  actually  doing, 
why  do  we  pretend  that  we  are  not  doing 
uhat  we  clearly  are  doing? 

Mr.  President,  our  support  of  the  rule 
as  reported  by  the  committee  will  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  plea  as  voiced  so 
effectively,  I  believe.  By  Dean  Grlswold. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pi-ecident,  I  have 
listened  very  intently  to  the  remarks  of 
my  three  colleagues  from  Arkansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Michigan,  and  I  find  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  what  ?.ll  three  have  said. 

They  referred  to  the  dilemma  that  tlie 
defendant  is  placed  in,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  ma«>  limes  the  defendant 
may  not  even  take  the  stand  because  he 
may  feel  that  a  prior  conviction  may 
injme  him,  whereas  silence  would  not. 

Perhaps  there  aie  acts  he  has  com- 
mitted tliat  go  beyond  tlie  definition  in 
section  (a)(1)  of  rule  609,  which  refers 
only  to  dlslionesty  or  false  statements. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  gave  tlie  illustration  of  a  man 
who  operated  a  loan  agency  in  an  ille- 
gal way.  I  think  tliat  does  have  a  beaiing 
on  dishonesty  or  false  statement, 
whereas,  if  a  jroung  man  stole  an  auto- 
mobile at  an  early  age,  though  it  was  a 
felony,  perhaps  it  has  no  beaiing  upon 
the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to  con- 
vict the  man  at  trial. 

Tills  is  not  all  black  and  white.  We 
jast  cannot  say  that  we  should  use  all 
pi-lor  behavior  or  no  prior  behavior,  as 
having  a  beaiing  chi  credibility.  So  it  is 
my  thinking  that;  because  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  natm'e  of  the  crimes  in- 
volved, there  probably  should  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  them. 

On  page  19  of  the  bill,  v.hich  we  re- 
fen^ed  to,  under  rule  609(a)  (2) ,  we  have 
the  ftrflowing  language,  which  is  com- 
monly known,  in  tlie  parlance  of  lawyers, 
as  the  "Luck  Rule."  It  reads  as  follows: 
in  the  case  of  irltnesaes  other  tlian  the  ac- 
cused, w»6  pvmtehable  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment in  excess  of  one  year  under  the  law  un- 
der which  be  was  convicted,  but  only  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  probative  value 
of  admitting  this  evidence  outweighs  Its 
prejudicial  effect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  here, 
on  these  matters  that  involve  felonies 
where  there  Is  a  punishment  of  at  least 
1  year,  Is  to  leai'e  It  to  the  sound  discre- 


tion of  the  trial  judge.  In  that  way,  we 
could  eliminate  such  things  as  the  youth- 
ful prank  of  stealing  an  automobile,  and 
admit  such  behavior  as  bilking  the  public 
imder  a  loan  shark  an  angement  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

I  think  we  have  to  use  some  latitude  in 
this  matter.  I  would  support  the  amend- 
ment if  we  could  eliminate  the  words  "in 
the  case  of  witnesses  other  than  the  ac- 
cused" under  rule  609(a)  (2) .  That  ^ould 
mean  that  a  witne.s.s  or  the  accused  would 
be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court  who.  at  that  time,  could  determine 
whether  or  not  the  introduction  of  this 
evidence  was  prejudicial,  or  whether  it 
had  probative  value  sufficient  to  out- 
weiph  its  prejudicial  effect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
vould  like  to  briefly  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate just  what  the  rule  now  contained  in 
tliis  bill  would  do.  To  do  that.  I  shall  read 
the  very  words  of  the  committee  report.  I 
said  before  that  a  defendant  could  be  on 
trial  for  a  serious  crime,  such  as 
bank  lobbery.  and  could  not,  under  tiiis 
bill,  be  questioned  about  whether  he  had 
previousl>'  been  convicted  of  a  crime  such 
as  murder,  arson,  rape,  or  any  similar 
crime.  This  is  precisely  what  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to.  Tliis  is  what  will  be- 
come the  law.  And  here  is  the  explana- 
tion for  it.  I  read  fi-om  page  14  of  the 
committee  report,  beginning  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page: 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  defendants  the 
committee  agreed  with  the  He-use  limitation 
that  only  offenses  Involving  false  statement 
or  dishonesty  may  be  used. 

That  is  aU  they  can  question  him  about. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say: 

By  that  phrase,  the  committee  means 
crimes  such  ns  perjury  or  subornation  of 
perjury,  false  statement,  criminal  fraud, 
embezzlement  or  false  pretense,  or  any  other 
offense,  in  the  nature  of  crimen  falsi  the 
commission  of  wliich  involves  some  element 
of  untruthfulness,  deceit  or  falsification 
bearing  oxi  the  accuseds  propensity  to  testify 
truthfully. 

Mr.  President,  under  that  definition 
and  under  that  explanation,  you  could 
not  ask  such  a  defendant  if  he  had  pre- 
viously been  c<mvicted  of  murder.  For 
there  is  no  deceit  in  murder.  If  a  fellow 
goes  out  and  says,  "I  am  going  to  kill 
you."  or  just  walks  out  and  kills  you,  he 
has  not  deceived  you. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  rape.  There 
will  be  no  deceit  in  rape.  If  a  man  puts  a 
knife  to  a  woman's  throat  and  compels 
her  to  submit,  where  is  the  deceit  In  that, 
where  is  tlie  misleading  statement?  He 
just  says,  "You  submit  or  you  die." 

Or  take  arson.  Mr.  President.  A  person 
could  have  committed  arson  and  you 
could  not  ask  liim  about  that.  According 
to  the  committee  interpretation,  it  would 
not  have  anytliing  to  do  with  a  man's 
credibility  and  therefore  would  not  throw- 
any  light  on  whether  he  would  tell  the 
truth  or  lie. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  bombing. 
A  man  could  be  convicted  of  placing  a 
bomb  in  a  wash  basin  in  tliis  building, 
right  here  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  man. 
If  later  arrested  on  some  other  charge 
could  not  be  asked  about  that  bombing  in 


an  effort  to  determine  If  he  was  trust- 
worthy as  a  witness. 

In  short,  Mr.  Piesident,  by  this  bill's 
language  and  by  the  interpretation  wi it- 
ten  into  the  report,  all  of  these  heinous 
crimes  are  exempt  from  inquirj*.  The  jvu^' 
will  be  prevented  from  knowing  about 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no 
bearing  on  credibility,  as  I  said  before.  I 
simply  cannot  accept  that.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  the  fact  that  a 
person  has  miu-dered,  raped,  or  engaged 
in  terror  has  no  bearing  on  whetlier  ho 
mjpht  be  willing  to  lie  to  p.  jury. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  seme 
sliv;ht  ?.rea  where  some  measure  of 
limited  discietion  might  be  provided  to 
courts  In  determining  whether  a  pncr 
conviction  should  be  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded. Perhaps,  for  example,  in  some 
cases  involving  juveniles.  But  with  re- 
gard to  pdults  who  are  criminals,  vrho 
may  be  repeat  offenders — to  say  that  a 
jury  has  no  right  to  know  that  fact  in 
weigliing  the  credibility  of  their  testi- 
mony against  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses  whose  credibility  is  not  chal- 
lenged is  completely  different.  I  simi:rfy 
cannot  support  this  almost  blanket  im- 
munization cf  criminals  from  tlieir  past 
crimer  as  it  may  bear  on  their  willing- 
ness to  disregard  accepted  patterns, 
which  might  also  include  giving  false 
testimony.  Whether  a  person  will  break 
society's  standards  by  armed  robbeii- 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  whether  he  will 
disregard  society's  standards  in  giviui- 
sv/oi-n  testimony. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  argue  it 
any  further.  I  am  through  unless  some- 
one else  wants  to  speak. 

Does  anyone  else  wish  to  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART  and  Mr.  THURMOND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  asked  for  rec- 
ognition first. 

Mr.  HART.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays,  but  there  is  Indi- 
cation that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
the  nays. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  i^ufli- 
cient  second. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
%\ish  to  speak  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  tj 
permit  us  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
I  think  we  have  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 
to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
seccoid. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognteed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I  am 
verj'  pleased  to  join  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
able    and   distinguished   Senator   from 
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Nebraska,  and  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  real  crux  of  this  amendment  is 
the  provision  w  hich  provides  that  the 
credibility  of  a  witness  may  be  attacked 
upon  cross-examination  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  witness  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment  in  excess  of  1 
year,  or  a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or 
false  statements. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  bill 
a  defendant's  credibility  may  be  attacked 
only  if  the  defendant  were  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  dishonesty  or  false  state- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as  I 
construe  it.  is  to  provide  that  the  cred- 
ibility of  a  witness  may  be  attacked  if 
the  witness  has  been  previously  convicted 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  1  year 
or  more  of  Imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  reason- 
able amendment.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ai-kansas  pointed  out  that  a 
defendant  could  have  been  convicted  of 
armed  robbery,  or  convicted  of  rape,  or 
of  burglary  or  some  other  serious  olTense, 
and  yet  his  credibility  could  not  be  at- 
tacked. However,  this  amendment  would 
allow  his  credibility  to  be  attacked,  or 
a  previous  conviction  to  be  shown  by  ref- 
ence  to  a  public  record. 

Mr.  President,  a  jury  has  the  right  to 
know  if  a  witness  has  been  convicted  of 
a  serious  crime  punishable  by  death,  or 
involving  punlsliment  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  my  opinion,  to  limit  the  scope  of 
inquiry  to  crimes  involving  dishonesty  or 
false  statements  will  not  suffice.  I  do  not 
think  the  best  interest  of  the  public  is 
served  by  that  type  of  restriction. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment 
is  sound  and  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEm<rEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  rule  609  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  committee  carefully  considered 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN).  It  also  considered  the  position  of 
the  House  and  other  alternatives.  The 
committee  adopted  a  middle  position 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  after  de- 
tailed evaluation  of  the  alternatives. 

While  I  supported  the  version  passed 
by  the  House.  I  believe  the  position 
adopted  by  the  committee  represents  a 
fair  and  reasonable  balance  between  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  right  of  the  ac- 
cused to  an  impartial  jury  verdict  based 
on  the  evidence  of  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  crime  charged  and  not  based  on  prej- 
udicial events  that  occurred  in  the  past. 
Mr.  President,  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  greatest  source  of  prejudice  to  a 
defendant  Is  a  prior  felony  conviction. 
Thas,  many  Innocent  defendants  will  not 
take  the  stand  to  testify  in  their  own 
defense,  if  a  prior  felony  conviction  can 
be  used  against  them.  Jurors  may  con- 
clude that  the  defendant  is  guilty  because 
lie  has  not  taken  the  stand.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  defendant  does  testify,  the 


juiT  may  base  its  verdict  on  his  prior 
conviction,  rather  than  solely  on  tlie  evi- 
dence before  it. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  a  prior 
conviction  for  an  imrelated  crime  that 
does  not  Involve  dishonesty  or  false  state- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  probative  of  the 
defendant's  guilt  and  is  likely  to  be  high- 
ly prejudicial. 

The  committee  rule  represents  a  fair 
and  workable  position  and,  therefore,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
and  to  reject  the  amendment  before  us. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  yeas 
and  the  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Bentsen*,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Ml-.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNcs),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya>  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri ( Mr.  Symington)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  nec- 
es.sarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Haskell)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

•  Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from  Florida 

•  Mr.  GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  «Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  amiounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  lUness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


Allen 

BeRil 

Bible 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
ByrU,  Robert  C. 
Camion 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Dominick 
Erviu 


A)30iirc-zk 

Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bi<ien 

Brooke 

Bvirdick 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Domeulcl 
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YEAS— 35 

Goldwater 

Griffln 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleslon 

mouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

Moss 

NAYS — 35 
Fong 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
McGee 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
Nelson 


Randolph 

Roth 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkrr.an 
Stafford 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Scbwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Bartlett 

Bellmou 

Bennett 

Beutsen 

Buckley 

Chlleb 

Cook 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 


NOT  VOTING- 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Johnston 

Mathias 


-30 

McGovern 

Moudale 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Percy 

Stennis 

Symington 


So  Mr.  McClellan's  smiendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  closeness  of  the  vote,  it  will 
be  my  Intention  to  move  to  reconsider. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  would  like 
those  who  were  not  here  earlier  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  had  in  order  to  have  an 
understanding  of  just  what  Is  now  in- 
volved. 

Under  the  proposed  rules  of  evidence 
recommended  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  vast  majority  of 
jurisdictions,  the  prosecution  has  the 
right  to  test  the  credibility  of  a  defend- 
ant by  asking  him  If  he  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  certain  crimes.  The 
prosecution  also  has  the  right  to  estab- 
lish that  fact  by  Independent  evidence. 
This  right  exists  because  of  the  belief 
that  such  evidence  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  credibility. 

That  same  procedure  Is  available  to 
test  the  credibility  of  anyone  else  who 
may  testify  in  the  trail  as  well. 

As  now  written  this  bill  changes  that 
rule— a  rule  that  applies  In  the  majority 
of  the  Federal  and  State  jurisdictions 
and  the  rule  that  was  established  by  Con- 
gress just  4  years  ago  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  when  this  issue  was  under 
consideration  In  a  bill  involving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  short,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  now  propose  Is  the  law  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  it  Is  the  rule  that 
hsis  been  recommended  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  rules  of  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Congress;  and  It  Is  the  iiile  that 
has  prevailed  for  many  years. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 

now  stands — and  I  read  from  the  report: 

Tlie    committee    agreed   with    the   Rouse 

limitation  that  only  offenses  Involving  false 

statement  or  dishonesty  may  be  tised. 
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That  Is,  to  impeach  a  witness"  credi- 
bility. 

By  that  phrase,  the  committee  means 
crimes  such  as  perjury  or  subornation  of 
perjtuy,  false  statement,  criminal  fraud,  em- 
bezzlement or  false  pretense,  or  any  other 
offense.  In  the  nature  of  crimen  falsi  the 
coiumlsslon  of  which  Involves  some  element 
of  untruthfulness,  deceit  or  falsification 
bearing  on  the  accused's  propensity  to  testify 
truthfully. 

Under  tlie  committee's  interpretation 
of  the  impeachment  rule,  then  a  defend- 
ant cannot  be  asked  about  a  past  convic- 
tion unless  it  comes  within  one  of  Uie 
above  categories  of  false  statement,  per- 
jury, et  cetera.  You  could  not  ask  him 
whether  he  had  been  previously  convicted 
of  murder.  You  could  not  ask  him  if  he 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  rape. 
For  no  deceit  is  involved  in  these  crimes. 

There  is  no  deceit  in  murder.  You  take 
a  gun  and  go  out  and  shoot  and  kill,  or 
you  take  a  knife  and  stab,  or  you  give 
poison.  But  there  is  no  deceit  involved. 
The  same  is  true  of  arson.  There  Is  no 
deceit  involved  in  arson.  You  tdke  a  torch 
and  go  down  in  the  niglittime  and  set  a 
building  afire. 

The  same  is  true  with  armed  robbery. 

There  is  no  deceit  in  armed  robbery. 
You  take  a  gim,  walk  out,  and  put  It  in  a 
man's  face  and  say,  "Give  me  your 
money,"  or  walk  up  to  the  counter  of  the 
cashier  and  say,  "This  is  a  holdup;  give 
me  your  money."  There  is  no  deceit  in 
that.  They  are  not  lying.  They  mean  bus- 
iness. They  will  murder  you  if  you  do  not 
do  it.  The  same  is  true  of  terrorism  and 
bombings. 

According  to  the  committee  report, 
since  these  crimes  do  not  involve  deceit, 
they  somehow  have  no  bearing  on 
whether  a  witness  would  be  willing  to  lie 
to  a  jury — as  if  a  convicted  murderer  Is 
just  as  unlikely  to  lie  to  a  jury  as  anyone 
else. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  a  defendant  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  be  asked  if  he  has 
been  convicted  of  any  of  these  things 
in  order  to  determine  his  credibility.  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  the  Senate  wants  to 
adopt  a  rule  that  would  have  such 
an  effect. 

Let  me  cite  one  more  instance  of  how 
this  rule  would  work.  I  imagine  a  de- 
fendant charged  with  a  felony,  who  has 
an  alibi,  and  denies  he  was  present  when 
the  crime  was  committed.  Appearing 
against  him  is  a  witness  who  claims  to 
have  seen  him  actually  commit  the  crime. 
That  is  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
jury.  Does  not  the  jury  in  their  effort  to 
find  the  truth  have  a  right  to  know 
something  about  the  credibility  of  these 
witnesses?  Does  not  the  jiu^  have  a  right 
to  know  that  the  man  who  now  denies 
committing  the  crime  has  already  been 
convicted  of  a  serious  felony  and  might 
not  be  a  person  who  is  unwilling  to  lie  to 
the  jury  to  escape  punishment?  Should 
the  jury  not  have  that  information? 
Does  not  society  deserve  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection that  will  allow  the  jury  to  have 
these  facts— so  that  it  can  properly 
choose  between  the  man  who  says,  "I 
saw  him  there;  I  saw  him  commit  the 
crime,"  and  the  man  who  says,  "I  did  not 
do  It"?  ' 


Are  we  going  to  once  again  say  to  so- 
ciety, "You  have  no  protection  any 
more"?  Why  do  we  keep  going  so  far? 
The  further  we  go  In  loosening  up  the 
laws,  the  more  and  more  ciime  increases. 
Will  we  never  learn?  Everything  today  is 
being  done  to  find  some  way  to  protect 
the  criminal,  while  society  is  forgotten. 

I  will  not  speak  much  longer.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  the  inile  I  now  propose.  The  Supreme 
Court  recommended  the  rule  that  my 
amendment  would  preserve  as  the  rule 
it  thought  should  govern.  I  do  not  know 
any  good  reason  in  the  world  for  chang- 
ing it. 

Someone  said  that  he  was  worried 
about  the  15-year-old  boy  who  once  stole 
a  car  and  some  years  later  wound  up  on 
trial  for  something  else,  who  might  then 
be  asked  about  his  former  conviction. 
That  situation  could  arise.  But  if  the  boy 
had  been  a  pretty  good  citizen  for  years 
after  that,  the  attorney  for  the  prosecu- 
tion would  simply  do  damage  to  his  own 
case  by  bringing  out  that  conviction.  I 
know  it  and  Senators  know  it. 

Possibly  some  refinement  could  be 
made  to  try  to  take  care  of  juveniles  and 
their  first  offenses.  That  may  be  true. 
But  a  blanket,  absolute  immunization  for 
criminals,  so  that  they  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  questions  about  their  past 
crimes  when  they  testify  at  trial.  Is  going 
too  far.  That  Is  stripping  justice  of  its 
armor.  It  Is  leaving  justice  naked. 

I  think  some  Members  may  have  voted 
without  realizing  what  Is  Involved  here. 
H  they  did,  I  hope  they  will  vote  to  re- 
consider and  help  us  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  law  of  the  land  will  be 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  recom- 
mended, what  it  has  been  for  years  and 
years,  what  it  Is  in  most  States  of  the 
Union,  and  what  it  Is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  virtue  of  our  own  vote  just 
4  years  ago. 

I  ask  the  Senators,  do  not  vote  for  me 
or  for  anybody  else;  vote  for  our  country. 
Vote  for  the  good  of  society.  Do  no 
criminal  an  Injustice.  If  he  is  guilty, 
if  he  has  been  engaged  in  those  things, 
we  do  him  no  injustice  by  letting  the 
truth  be  knowTi  when  his  credibility  is 
at  test  against  that  of  a  citizen  whose 
credibility  Is  not  questioned. 

I  ask  the  Senators  to  vote  simply  for 
the  good  of  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  anybody  wants  to  be 
heard,  I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  any 
debate.  If  not,  I  shall  move  to  econslder 
the  vote. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  it  true  that  one 
has  to  be  on  the  prevailing  side  of  the 
question  in  order  to  vote  for  reconsider- 
ation? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  where  there  is  a 
tie  vote 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  keep  the  rule  straight,  I  make  a  point 
of  order  against  that,  but  I  shall  make 
a  move  for  reconsideration,  since  I  was 
on  the  prevailing  side. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  make  a  ix)int  of 
order. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Having 
voted  on  tlie  losing  side,  the  point  of 
order  is  well- taken. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been 
my  intention,  but  I  discussed  it  with  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dsikota,  to  Insure 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did  have 
this  opportvmity.  I  am  completely  com- 
fortable and  satisfied  that  we  again  face 
this  question.  Permit  me  ver.  briefly  to 
summarize  it  from  the  committee's  point 
of  view. 

It  is  a  reform  step.  It  is  a  reform  steii 
that  has  been  supported.  I  think  one 
fairly  can  say,  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  Dean  Griswold,  Wigmore  on  Evidence, 
and  some  of  us  may  be  too  old  to  remem- 
ber any  ottier  of  those  learned  men.  They 
have  constantly  told  us  that  until  we 
change  this,  we  present  to  an  accused  in 
a  criminal  trial  an  Imi>ossible  dilemma. 

What  the  committee  has  done  in  the 
Senate,  however,  is  not  go  as  far  in  thij 
direction  of  reform  as  the  House  has 
already  gone.  We  are  trimming  back  in 
the  proposal  presented  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  full  reform  step  takeii 
by  the  House.  In  the  House,  not  alone 
the  accused  on  trial,  but  any  other  wit- 
ness, shall  not  be  permitted  to  have 
raised,  unless  there  is  a  conviction  that 
bears  on  credibility,  prior  conviction. 

We  say,  with  respect  to  witnesses  other 
than  the  accused,  prior  convictions,  yes: 
with  respect  to  the  accused,  only  convic- 
tions that,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  go  to 
credibility.  But  do  not  poison  the  well 
of  the  jury's  mind  by  establishing  the 
fact,  and  It  may  well  be  the  fact,  that 
the  man  on  trial  did,  In  fact,  break  and 
enter. 

Point  No.  2.  It  is  not  correct  to  sug- 
gest that  under  the  committee  recom- 
mendation, an  accused  can  deny  a  crim- 
inal record  and  the  prosecution  not  be 
permitted  to  refute.  The  prosecution  can 
indeed. 

We  read  from  the  report : 

Furthermore,  the  committee  intends  that 
notwithstanding  this  rule,  a  defendant's  mis- 
representation regarding  the  existence  cr 
nature  of  prior  convictions  may  be  met  by 
rebuttal  evidence,  including  the  record  of 
such  prior  convictions.  Similarly,  such  rec- 
ords may  be  offered  to  rebut  representations 
made  by  the  defendant  regarding  his  attitude 
toward  or  willingness  to  commit  a  general 
category  of  offense,  although  denials  or 
other  representations  by  the  defendant  re- 
garding the  specific  conduct  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  charge  against  him  shall  not 
make  prior  convictions  admissible  to  rebut 
such  statement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  page  12, 
rule  404,  we  find — this  would  be  operable 
notwitlistanding  the  position  taken  by 
the  committee  on  the  rule  now  in  ques- 
tion— 
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(b)  OUier  crUnea,  xsronga,  or  acts. — 
Evidence  of  other  crimes,  ■wrongs,  or  acts 
is  not  admissible  to  prove  the  character  of 
a  perRon  to  order  to  show  that  IM  acted  in 
conformity  therewith.  It  may,  however,  be 
admissible  for  other  purptofies,  siich  as  proof 
of  motive,  opportunity,  intent,  preparation, 
plan,  knowledge,  ideiitlty,  or  absence  of  mls- 
t.iJce  or  accident. 

That  would  apply  to  all  crimes. 

I  think  tlie  end  question  is  how  do  wc 
insure  that  a  man  gets  a  fair  trial?  The 
only  way  he  can  get  a  fair  trial  is  to  limit 
the  judgment  available  to  tlie  jury  to 
the  evidence  of  the  action.  Whether  it 
is  Learned  Hand  or  somebody  10  times 
smarter,  I  have  nevtr  met  a  judge  who 
can  frame  an  Instruction  to  a  Jury  that 
you  shall  listen  and  understand  that  tliis 
man  has  a  prior  conviction,  but  it  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  whether 
he  was  guilty  or  not  of  the  oflfense 
charged;  hang  that  aside,  think  only  of 
it  as  it  relates  to  credibility. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  jury  of  saints 
would  be  able  to  make  the  distinction. 
and  a  jiiry  of  taiunans  rarely  can.  I  shall 
not  say  It  never  can.  That  is  the  reason 
that  we  have  been  told  over  the  years 
that  we  are  fooling  ourselves  when  we 
say  that  a  man  has  a  light  to  his  day  in 
court  If  the  dilemma  we  present  him  is 
that,  if  3rou  want  to  tell  your  story  but 
have  a  record,  be  prepared  to  have  the 
jury  find  out  about  it. 

That  does  not  get  to  the  truth.  I  hope, 
on  reconsideration,  that  we  shall  support 
the  position  of  the  committee  and  vote 
against  reconsideration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  >ield 
for  one  question? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
reconsideration  were  successtul.  the  trial 
of  that  Individual  would  not  be  upon  the 
question  of  his  guilt  or  Innocence,  but 
that  we  would  be  trying  a  man  upon  his 
prior  conduct? 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  the  whole  es- 
sence of  what  the  star  chamber  was  all 
about.  That  Is  what  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  all  about.  We  can  change  the 
whole  country  and  go  back  to  the  dicta- 
torial scheme  of  things  and  try  peo(]Je 
on  our  moral  code  and  bum  them  at  the 
stake. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  want  to  under- 
mine the  case  I  am  ti-ying  to  make,  but 
under  the  committee  action,  the  rule 
does  trim  back  what  has  generally  been 
the  rtile — not  altogether,  but  I  think  It 
moves  In  tlie  direction  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  we  are  going  too 
far  In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WiU  the  Senator 
■■ield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  this  were  success- 
ful, would  tlie  defendant  not  then  be 
afraid  to  go  on  the  witness  stand  in  his 
own  defense,  for  fear  that  some  other 
crime  he  had  been  convicted  of  would 
be  brought  up,  and  the  result,  therefore, 
xould  be  to  bring  out  less  truth  in  the 
trial  because  he  would  not  take  the  stand 
and  testify  in  his  own  defence? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  very  deeply. 
I  think  the  committee  did. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr,  President,  I  sliall  be 
very  brief. 

I  have  had  little  experience  prior  to 
coming  into  this  body.  The  only  experi- 
ence I  have  had  Is  as  a  criminal  defense 
lawyer,  and  it  has  been  only  2  years  since 
I  did  that 

I  concur  in  everything  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  said  about  any  at- 
torney, having  a  client  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  other  offeruse  totally  un- 
related to  the  trial  in  which  he  is  now 
participating,  being  reluctant  to  advise 
his  client  to  take  the  stand  where  he  may 
already  have  the  facts  going  against  him. 
such  as  an  eyewitness.  We  can  recoimt 
hundreds  of  occasions  in  the  law  books 
and  from  our  own  experience  where  eye- 
witness testimony  is  extremely  unre- 
liable, and  any  attorney  would  be  quite 
reluctant  to  put  a  man  on  the  stand,  be- 
cause tJiat  would  be  enough  to  blow  him 
out  of  the  water. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  makes  the 
point  that  he  is  concerned  that  the  jiu-y 
would  not  view  the  introduction  of  the 
evidence  of  a  prior  ci'lme  as  going  to 
credibility,  but  would  view  it  as  to  going 
to  the  substance  of  the  case  in  question. 

I  think  that  is  correct.  Hie  second 
point  is,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  even 
be  advanced  as  going  to  the  credibility 
of  the  witness,  because  if  we  do  that,  we 
assume,  under  our  justice  system,  that 
it  you  have  once  committed  a  crime,  you 
have  lost  your  virginity  forever,  you  have 
lost  your  credibility  forever,  you  have 
lost  the  reliance  on  tlie  ability  to  go  into 
court  and  be  adjudged  to  be  credible  un- 
til proved  not  credible  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  intioduced  by  the  witnesses 
and  the  argiunent  made  by  the  prose- 
cution. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  nianber  of 
Instances  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  mentioned  where 
in  fact  justice  would  be  thwarted  by 
going  along  with  his  amendment.  To  give 
the  otlier  side  for  just  a  moment,  I  can 
see  a  situation  where  a  man  or  a  woman 
could  have  committed  a  crime  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  be  on  paiole  lor  that  crime, 
and  be  accused  of  another  crime  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, but  involves  pure  premeditation, 
and  the  presumption  would  be  that  be- 
cause they  lost  their  temper  and  hit 
someone  with  a  lead  pipe,  and  then  per- 
haps pled  guilty  to  having  committed  as- 
sault, wMch  in  some  States  or  luider  the 
Federal  law  constitutes  a  felony,  having 
admitted  their  guilt,  which  in  a  way  is 
almost  speaking  for  their  ci'edibility, 
having  acknowledged  they  did  it,  and 
then  being  out  on  probation  or  parole  for 
that  crime,  and  now  being  in  a  situation 
of  being  accused  of  having  committed 
burglary,  would  have  that  brought  up. 

Anotlier  point  is  that  those  who  have 
committed  a  crime  once  tend  to  be  the 
first  targets  of  police  investigation.  The 
fir.st  person  likely  to  be  pulled  In  for  a 
crime  in  a  neighborhood  is  someone  who 
has  already  committed  a  crime  In  that 
neighborhood.  So  the  convicted  felon 
always  operates  mider  the  burden  of 
being  that  conncted  felon,  and,  being 


once  considered  a  "bad  guy,"  of  being 
pulled  in  even  when  not  Involved. 

Many  of  the  crimes  are  different 
crimes,  not  crimes  In  the  nature  of  those 
of  our  former  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  involve  everyday  assault,  bur- 
glary, or  larceny  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
involve  local  neighborhoods  in  the  cities, 
where  the  police  know  where  the  fonner 
criminals  are,  and  the  former  criminals 
are  the  ones  who  are  pulled  in  to  begin 
with. 

Mr.  President,  they  already  have 
enough  going  against  them.  I  have  not 
been  very  lucid,  but  I  would  plead  with 
my  colleagues  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  the 
argxmient  that  if  you  are  on  pai-ole,  if 
you  are  a  former  convicted  felon,  you 
are  not  capable  of  coming  around  and 
being  a  ci-edible  citizen,  and  your  credi- 
bility should  always  be  questioned  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

Mr.  McCUSLLAK.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  oppose  this  amendment  agree  that 
if  one  commits  false  pretense,  the  prose- 
cution ought  to  be  able  to  show  It.  But 
if  he  oommits  armed  robbery,  the  prose- 
cution cannot  show  it.  Show  me  any  jus- 
tification for  that  kind  of  a  law. 

I  point  out  one  other  thing.  The  prose- 
cuting T,'itness  is  subject  to  the  same 
test  of  credibility  as  is  tfie  defendant.  If 
it  is  fah-  for  one.  It  is  fair  for  alL 

But  why  say  that  one  who  is  convicted 
of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretense 
might  be  asked  about  it  at  a  trial,  but 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  armed  robbery, 
"Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  ask  about  that, 
the  Jury  might  convict  him  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  Is  been  tried  based  on  the 
prior  robbery  conviction." 

I  ubmlt  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
what  It  Is  now  in  most  States:  what  it 
has  been  for  many  years  In  the  Federal 
courts;  what  It  Is  In  the  EMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia; and  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress.  It  should 
not  be  changed  Just  to  accommodate 
those  wlio  sedc  to  evade  the  law. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Is  it  not  true,  under  this 
legislation,  even  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  that  if  a  man  is  on 
ti-lal  for  arson,  and  has  been  convicted 
of  arson  twice  before,  the  prosecution 
can  introduce  that  fact,  not  as  going  to 
credibility,  but  as  going  to  any  ol  a  num- 
ber of  things,  such  as  motive? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  all  It  can 
go  to  is  credibility. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  it  could  not 
be  introduced  for  any  other  reas(Hi.  That 
is  all  it  is  for. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
tliink  they  would  be  able  to  introduce 
tlmt  if  it  went  to  motive,  or — I  do  not 
have  the  legislation  in  front  of  me,  but 
any  sliarp  prosecutor  would  be  able  to 
bring  that  in.  to  show  a  tendency.  I  for- 
get the  wording  of  the  statute,  but  I 
know  that  is  the  case  in  the  Delaware 
law,  and  I  know  that  is  the  case  in  a 
number  of  States.  I  can  stand  corrected, 
but  I  think  the  law  as  it  stands,  under 
that  legislation,  would  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  prosecutor  Introducing 
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into  that  trial  before  that  jury  and  in 
front  of  that  Judge  a  prior  conviction  for 
the  same  crime,  if  he  can  prove  any  of 
a  number  of  things  that  are  possible  in 
the  legislation,  for  the  same  crime.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
William  L.  Scott)  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  rejected.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missom'i  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pm^BRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunw),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  499 

Leg. 

YEAS- 

-38 

Allen 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Beall 

Dole 

Huddleston 

Bible 

Domlnick 

Inouye 

Brock; 

Ervln 

Jackson 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

Long 

Harry  F. 

Jr. 

Grlffln 

Mansfield 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Gurney 

McClellau 

Cannon 

Hansen 

McClure 

cotton 

Helma 

Mclntyre 

Randolph 

Stafford 

Thurmond 

Rotb 

Stennls 

Tower 

Scott. 

Stevens 

Young 

William  L. 

Taft 

Sparkman 

Tajmadge 
NATS— 34 

Abonrezk 

Fong 

Pearson 

Aiken 

Hart 

Pell 

Baker 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Ribicoff 

Blden 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Case 

McGee 

Tunney 

Church 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Clark 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Cranston 

Moss 

Domenlci 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Bellmen 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cook 

Javlts 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Symington 

Eastland 

Matblas 

Fannin 

McGovern 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  was 
rejected  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  the  original 
vote  having  been  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  taken  on  the 
second  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  a  question  to  the  chairman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  Is  carried,  It  Is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  matter  will  still  be 
in  conference  because  there  will  still  be 
a  substantial  difference  between  the 
House  provision  and  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  matter  would  be 
In  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr, 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pulbricht),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mi-.  Humphrey)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  would  vote  "nay." 


I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett*  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Brock  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <  Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  33,  as  follows: 
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VKAS— 38 

Allen 

Gurney 

Roth 

Beall 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Bible 

Helms 

WUllam  L 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Huddleston 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Long 

Taft 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ervin 

McClure 

Young 

Goldwater 

Mcintyre 

Griffin 

Randolph 
NAYS— 33 

Abourezk 

Domenlci 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Pong 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hart 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

case 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Church 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Clark 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Moss 

WUUams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Bartiett 

Fannln 

McGovern 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Buckley 

HoUings 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cook 

Javits 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATION  OF  NEL- 
SON A.  ROCKEFELLER  TO  BE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr.   President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  I  be  peniutted  to  report  a  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
I  report  the  nomination  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  to  be  the  Vice 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
recommendation  ihat  the  nomination  be 
confirmed. 

The  roUcall  vote  on  the  nomination 
was  unanimous — 9  to  0.  I  should  advise 
the  Senate,  however,  that  just  prior  to 
that  lyte  the  committee  unanimously 
agre^p  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee resei-ved  to  himself  the  right  to 
cast  his  vote  as  he  sees  fit  when  tlie  nom- 
ination is  considered  in  the  Senate  itself. 

IJii.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent: First,  that  the  committee  may  have 
until  midnight  on  December  3,  1974.  to 
file  its  written  report;  and  second,  tliat 
any  Member  wishing  to  file  additional  or 
other  views  may  have  such  views  In- 
cluded In  the  written  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.^ideratlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to 
establish  rules  of  evidence  for  certain 
courts  and  proceedings. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
v.e  have  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tldrd 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml".  President.  I  ask 
fdr  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  intend  to 
support  H.R.  5463.  a  bill  to  codify  evi- 
dence law  for  Federal  criminal  and  ctvil 
trials. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  code 
of  evidence  for  the  Federal  courts  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me 
rnd  others  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Ini- 
tially developed  in  the  judicial  branch, 
the  proposed  code  has  been  subject  to 
intensive  hearings  before  both  tlie  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees  and 
has  been  revised  and  reworked  to  a  point 
where  it  is  generally  acceptable  to  all 
who  have  considered  the  matter.  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  whose  outstanding 
effort  and  personal  concern  in  the  bill 
have  brought  us  to  this  stage  today. 

There  is  one  area  in  the  bill  I  believe 
can  be  improved — that  pertaining  to  the 
privilege  rules.  The  rules  as  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  prescribe  an  ex- 
clusive list  of  cai-etully  defined  pri\ileges 


for  all  Federal  court  proceedings,  civil 
and  criminal,  diversity  and  Federal 
question.  The  bill,  however,  would  elimi- 
nate this  list  of  privileges  and,  dependng 
on  the  claim  or  defense  involved.  Instead 
would  apply  either  State  law  or  a  Federal 
law  of  privileges  to  be  developed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Because  the  Supreme 
Comt  provided  us  with  aflBrmative  guid- 
ance on  admittedly  difficult  policy  ques- 
tions and  unified  Federal  evidence  law, 
I  prefer  its  approach. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  report,  which 
was  L^sued  on  October  18,  supplies  con- 
siderable support  for  the  Supreme 
Courts  rules  proposal.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee took  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the 
problem  when  it  said  that,  because  no 
agreement  was  likely  to  be  possible  as  to 
the  co~htent  of  specific  privilege  rules, 
and  sintfe  the  inability  to  agree  threat- 
ened to  prevent  passage  of  the  entire 
rules  package,  the  specific  privilege  rules 
proposed  by  the  Court  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  am  not  totally  convinced  of  this 
conclusion.  Although  I  will  not  encumber 
the  bill  at  this  point  with  an  amendment 
to  restore  some  or  all  of  the  Court's  priv- 
ilege rules,  I  intend  to  study  tliis  issue 
very  carefully  with  a  view  to  possibly 
Introducing  legislation  next  Congress  to 
reinstate  the  privilege  rules. 


DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED   AS- 
SISTANCE AND  BILL  OP  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJl.  14215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  14215)  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  tuid  Facil- 
ities Construction  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  authorized  by  that 
act  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  Its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Piesiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Rah- 
DOLFS,  Mr.  Cramstoh,  Mr.  Williaks,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kehnedy,  Mr.  Mokdalz,  Mr. 
H&THAVtTAY.  Mr.  Stait<»d,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
ScirwEDtER,  li^.  Beall,  and  Mr.  jAvns 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  5463)  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  evidence  for  certain  courts 
and  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the  ques- 
tion is,  Shan  it  pass? 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cl^rk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annomice 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Florida  tMr. 
Chiles  >,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
"Mr.  Johnstoh),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
»ALE) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
<Mr.  MoNTOTA) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MosKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Greorgia 
(Mr.  Ninm),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Svhington)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
necessarily  ab(5ent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  I'om 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  CTolorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nxmw),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore* 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mow),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Panwin),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senatoi'  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pekcy)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  tiiat  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <^Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  absent 
due  to  Illness  In  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Peecy)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


|No.  601 

Leg 

YEAS— €9 

Abourezk 

Bjrd.  Robert  C 

Fong 

Aikeu 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Allen 

Case 

Griffin 

Baker 

Church 

Gurney 

Bayh 

Clark 

Hansen 

Beall 

Cotton 

Hart 

Bible 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Biden 

Curtis 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

Dole 

Helms 

Burdlck 

Domenlcl 

Hrusks 

Bvrtl. 

Donitnlck 

Iluddleston 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Ervln 

Hughes 
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Inouye 

Nelson 

Stafford 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Stennts 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Stevens 

Long 

ProMnlre 

Stevenson 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Taft 

Mausfleld 

RibicoS 

Thurmond 

McClellan 

Roth 

Tower 

McClure 

Schwelker 

Tunney 

McGee 

Scott,  Hugh 

Welcker 

Mcmtyre 

Scott, 

Williams 

Metzenbaum 

WUllam  L. 

Young 

Moss 

Spar  km  an 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Bartlett 

Pul  bright 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Moutoya 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Bentseu 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Brock 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

ChUes 

Javits 

Percy 

cook 

Johnston 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Pannln 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)   was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  laj'  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  436— AUTH- 
ORIZING JOYCE  P.  BAKER  TO  AP- 
PEAR AS  A  WITNESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mi\  Tower)  , 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  on  my  behalf  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assi-stant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  436)  to  authorize 
Joyce  P.  Baker,  Professional  Staff  Member, 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee,  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Common 
Cause,  et  al.  against  E.  T.  EUassen,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  standard  typ)e  resolution  when,  in 
litigation,  there  is  a  demand  for  papers 
or  persons  In  aid  of  that  litigation.  The 
resolution  is  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  make  such  decisions  as  the 
Senate  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  Senate  to  possession 
and  control  of  certain  papers  and  docu- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  436 

Wliereas  In  the  case  Common  Cause,  et  al. 
V.  E.  T.  Klassen,  et  al.,  ClvU  action  No.  1887- 
73,  United  States  District  Cotut  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  subpoena  duces  tecum 
has  been  issued  upon  the  application  of 
Kenneth  J.  QiUdo,  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  addressed  to  Joyce  P.  Baker,  Pro- 
fessional  Staff  Member,  Senate   Republican 
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Policy  Committee  United  States  Senate,  di- 
recting her  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
said  court  and  give  a  deposition  on  or  about 
December  2,  1974,  and  to  bring  with  her  cer- 
tain papers  In  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  the  possession 
of  the  Senate  can,  by  the  mandate  of  proc- 
ess of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
Its  permission;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  determines 
that  any  of  the  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, and  memoranda  called  for  in 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  have  become  part 
of  the  official  transcripts  of  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  Inclu- 
sion in  the  official  minutes  and  official 
transcripts  of  such  proceedings  for  dissemi- 
nation to  the  public  upon  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and,  further,  than  such  documents,  papers, 
communications  and  memoranda  are  mate- 
rial and  relevant  to  the  issues  pending  before 
said  court  then  the  said  court,  through  any 
of  Its  officers  or  agents,  have  full  permission 
to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  always  at  any  place  under 
the  orders  and  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
with  all  proper  parties  to  the  proceeding, 
and  then  always  at  and  place  under  the 
orders  and  control  of  the  Senate,  and  take 
copies  of  such  documents,  papers,  communi- 
cations, and  memoranda  in  possession  or 
control  of  Joyce  P.  Baker  which  the  court 
has  found  to  be  part  of  the  official  transcripts 
of  public  proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  virtue 
of  their  inclusion  In  the  official  minutes  and 
official  transcripts  or  such  proceedings  for 
dissemination  to  the  public  upon  order  of  the 
Senate  or  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  further,  that  such  documents, 
papers,  conununlcatlons,  and  memoranda 
are  material  and  relevant  to  the  Issues  pend- 
ing before  said  court,  excepting  any  other 
documents,  papers,  communications,  and 
memoranda  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
minutes  and  transcripts  of  executive  sessions 
and  any  evidence  of  witnesses  in  respect 
thereto  which  the  court  or  other  proper 
office  there  shall  desire  as  such  matters  are 
within  the  privileges  of  the  Senate;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpoena  aforementioned. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  MANSFIELD 
AND  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SY.CKETKRY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  THE  ENGROSSMENT 
OP  S.  3418  AND  IN  THE  SENATE 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   16373 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  3418,  which  was  passed 
yesterday,  and  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  16373,  which 
was  passed  today,  to  insert  in  each  of  the 
bills  the  following  corrections :  '^ 

On  page  E3,  line  5,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "(3)"  on  line  7  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  any  actual  and  general  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  person  but  In  no  case  shall  a 
person  entitled  to  recovery  receive  less  than 
the  sum  of  $1,000;  and 

••(2)". 

This  was  submitted  duiing  the  process 
of  amending  S.  3418,  but  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  in  the  copy  of  both  bills 
when  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R.  14215  BE 
PRINTED  AS  PASSED  BY  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Randolph),  that  H.R.  14215. 
the  Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  be  printed  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  BEFORE  3  P.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  roUcall  votes  oc- 
cur on  Monday  prior  to  the  hour  of 
3  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  tlieie 
objection? 

Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPJD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Tuesday  next,  after 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
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Randolph)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CANADIAN  AUTOMOBILE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  automobile  manufacturing 
business  and  automobile  sales  is  one 
which  is  disturbing,  not  alone  to  the 
Nation,  but  also  to  those  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  point  out  that  several  years  ago,  the 
United  States  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Canada  called  the  Canadian  Auto- 
mobile Agreement.  At  the  time  that 
agieement  was  entered  into,  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  the  agreement  was 
to  provide  for  a  rationalized  automobile 
industry.  By  that  I  mean  simply  that 
they  wanted  to  have  a  North  Ameri- 
can automobile  industi-y,  which  was  a 
combination  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  As  far  as  the  number  of  fac- 
tories involved  were  concerned,  primar- 
ily at  that  time  it  was  the  big  three,  and 
also  a  little  bit  of  the  business  of  Ameri- 
can Motors,  and  their  parts  manufac- 
tursfs. 

That  agreement  was  hailed  at  the 
time  as  an  agreement  which  would 
provide  for  free  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  was  not 
exactly  what  it  did.  It  provided  for  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  for  automobiles 
which  were  manufactured  in  Canada  to 
come  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 
The  same  was  true  of  parts.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  elimination  of  the  tariff 
on  shipment  of  any  parts  or  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  to  a 
manuiacturer  in  Canada.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  it  was  a  one-sided  propo- 
sition. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  balance  of 
trade  in  automobiles  of  roughly  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  That  gradually  eroded 
until  it  was  practically  even,  and  for 
3  years  there  was  a  negative  balance. 

To  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  that 
position  to  which  I  tried  to  alert  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  and  which  was 
entered  into  by  an  executive  agreement 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  I  think 
now  we  see,  with  the  announcements 
from  Chrysler,  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

irrom  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  20,  1974] 
Chrtslek  To  Close  Five   Plants 

Chrysler  Corp.  yesterday  announced  It 
would  shut  all  but  one  of  its  six  U.S.  auto 
assembly  plants  from  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving to  Jan.  6,  slashing  an  additional  43,- 
VUO  workers  from  Its  payroll. 

The  drastic  cutback  to  trim  50,000  cars 
from  its  fourth-quarter  production  schedules 
will  bring  the  automaker's  number  of  work- 
ers idled  temporarily  or  indefinitely  to  70,500 
hourly  workers  In  December. 

The  company  has  110,000  hourly  employees. 

The  only  assembly  plant  that  will  operate 
normally  Is  the  St.  Louis  facUit/.  which 
builds  Fury,  Coronet,  Valiarit  and  Dart 
models.  However,  on  Jan.  2,  it  will  .-wi'ch 
Jrom  a  two-  to  one-shift  operation. 


The  new  layoffs,  witli  stlU  more  exi>ected 
from  GM  and  Ford,  mean  that  nearly  l&O.OOO 
U.S.  auto  workers — almost  one-fourth  of  the 
industry's  total  labor  force — will  be  idle  lu 
the  month  before  Christmas  because  of 
record  Inventories  of  unsold  cars. 

Chrysler  plants  that  will  be  closed  through 
Jan.  6  are  at  Belvidere.  111.,  Newark,  Del.,  and 
the  Hamtramck,  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Lynch 
Road  plants  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young  warned 
Monday  that  a  shutdown  in  the  67-year-old 
Jefferson  Avenue  plant  could  send  inner- 
city  unemployment  soaring  to  more  than  28 
per  cent  of  the  work  force. 

"What  happens  to  this  industry  In  Detroit 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  economy 
if  it  is  not  stopped,"  Young  said. 

The  Hamtramck  and  Newark  plants  al- 
ready are  closed  to  cut  back  production  ol 
the  compact  Valiant  and  Dart  models. 

With  Just  one  plant  operating  hi  the 
United  States,  Chrysler  wUl  build  about  15,- 
000  cars  during  December.  The  company  said 
the  50,000-car  cut  was  necessary  t>ecause  of 
a  record  120-dRy  supply  of  unsold  cars — 
enough  to  last  more  than  four  montlis  at 
current  selling  rates. 

On  Monday,  Chrysler  Chalrt^^n  Lynn 
Townsend  said  the  No.  3  automaker  was  not 
planning  a  total  shutdown  of  Its  facilities 
despite  a  drastic  sales  slump  which  has  also 
affected  General  Motors  and  Ford. 

Together,  the  other  two  companies  now 
have  nearly  68.000  workers  idled. 

In  its  statement  announcing  the  massive 
layoffs,  Chrysler  said  its  five  trvick  assembly 
plants  in  Warren,  Mich..  St.  Louis  and  Wind- 
sor, Ont,,  will  operate  normally  through  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Windsor  car  assembly  plant  that 
builds  the  new  personal  hixury  models — 
Chrysler  Cordoba  and  Charger  Special  Edi- 
tion— also  will  operate  normall>. 

Chrysler  said  its  42  general  manufacturing 
and  stamping  plants  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  operate  on  reduced  sched- 
ules to  reflect  the  decrea&e  in  auto  produc- 
tion. They  will  continue  to  manufacture 
parts  and  stampings  for  car  and  truck  assem- 
bly, for  aftermarket  sales,  or  for  outside  sup- 
plier contracts. 

A  top  United  Auto  Workers  official,  citing 
what  he  called  mistakes  in  planning  by 
Chrysler  managers,  called  for  the  resignation 
of  Townsend  and  President  John  Rlcardo. 
"When  they  make  mistakes,  they  don't  pay 
for  them,  workers  pay  for  them,"  Vice  Presi- 
dent Douglas  Pra.<»er  said. 

Most  auto  workers  will  not  receive  holiday 
pay  for  tlie  period  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  day,  when  the  industry  normally 
shuts  down. 

But  those  workers  with  at  least  one  year 
seniority  are  eligible  for  up  to  95  per  cent  of 
their  weekly  take-home  pay  because  of  Sup- 
plemental Unemployment  Benefits  negotia- 
ted in  their  contract  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  There  have  been  fears,  however, 
that  massive  layoffs  might  deplete  the  fund. 

Meanwhile,  American  Motors  announced 
that  it  Is  shutting  down  its  assembly  plants 
in  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  all  of 
Tlianksglvlng  week,  beginning  Sunday.  Tlie 
plants  employ  about  12,000  workers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  read 
just  portions  of  that  article  to  demon- 
strate exactly  why  the  original  Canadian 
automobile  agreement  was  bad  buslne.ss 
at  the  time  and  bad  business  for  the 
United  States,  and  especially  bad  busi- 
ness for  the  United  States  in  time  of 
severe  unemployment  and  layoffs. 

Chrysler  Corporation  yesterday  announced 
it  would  siiut  all  but  one  of  its  six  U.S.  auto 
asEeniV.ily  plajits  from  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving to  January  6.  slashing  an  additional 
43.900  workers  tiom  its  payroll. 

The  drastic  cutback  to  t,"lm  50,000  cars 
from  its  fourth  quarter  production  schedules 


will  bring  the  auto  maker's  number  of  work- 
ers Idled  temporarily  or  indefinitely  to  70,- 
500  hourly  workers  in  December. 

The  company  has  110,000  hourly  em- 
ployees. In  other  words,  that  Is  roughly 
70  percent.  That  was  as  of  November  20. 

On  November  27  they  are  going  to 
reduce  a  total  of  28,700;  and  as  of  De- 
cember 20  they  will  lay  off  63,700. 

In  addition  to  that,  Chrysler  is  asking 
their  v.hite -collar  and  management  em- 
ployees to  take  their  1974  and  1975 
vacations  in  December. 

In  its  statement  of  its  massive  lay- 
offs, Chrysler  said  its  five  truck  assembly 
plants  would  continue  to  operate  nor- 
mally throughout  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  article  also  states  that  Chrysler's 
Windsor  assembly  plant,  which  builds 
the  new  luxury  models,  Chrysler  Cordoba 
and  Charg<?r  Specials,  will  operate  nor- 
mally. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  Novem- 
ber 20  goes  Into  the  same  situation.  They 
said: 

The  only  assembly  plant  in  the  United 
States  that  will  be  kept  open  is  In  St.  Louis, 
which  produces  Furys,  Coronets,  Darts  and 
Valiants. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  they  said 
they  would  not  close  their  plants  in 
Canada.  Just  today  this  situation  has 
changed.  Chrysler  has  announced  the 
layoff  of  over  1,000  Canadian  workers 
in  an  engine  plant  and  a  castings  plant. 
However,  these  layoffs  are  far  smaller 
proportionately  than  Chi-j-sler  layoffs  In 
this  country. 

I  osk  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  November  20  be 
Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1974] 

Chrysler  Plans  Longer  Shtttdown — Clos- 
ings Scheduled  for  Five  Plants  in  Decem- 
ber and  First  Week  in  January 

(By  Agls  Salpukas) 

Detroit  November  19. — The  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration aiinounced  today  that  it  would  close 
or  keep  closed  five  of  its  six  assembly  plants 
in  the  United  States  through  the  month  of 
December  and  into  the  first  week  of  January 
to  reduce  its  125-day  baclUog  of  cars. 

Chrysler  said  the  closings  would  mean  pro- 
ducing 60,000  fewer  cars  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  this  year. 

Chryslers  stamping  and  manufacturing 
plants,  which  feed  the  assembly  plants,  will 
also  be  put  on  reduced  schedules,  the  com- 
pany said,  although  they  will  continue  to 
make  parts  for  the  repair  market  and  sup- 
pliers. 

The  closings  will  mean  the  temporary  lay- 
off of  35,600  workers  and  the  indefinite  layoff 
of  8.400  workers. 

Those  on  temporary  layoff  will  be  off  for 
about  four  weeks,  since  the  auto  producers 
traditionally  close  down  for  the  week  be- 
tv/een  Chrl.stmas  and  New  Year's. 

Douglas  Fra.ser,  the  head  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers'  Chrysler  department, 
said  that  Chrysler  would  not  pay  the  workers 
for  ihs  holiday  week. 

The  workern  will  still  get  supplementary 
tinemployment  benefits,  which  after  a  year's 
seniority  can  give  a  worker  up  to  95  per  cent 
of  hlH  pay. 

Mr.  Fraser  said  that  Chrysler  had  agreed  to 
take  (l  million  out  of  its  general  fund  and 
make  up  the  difference  In  the  sub  pay  and 
the  regular  pay  for  the  holiday  period  of  the 
35,500  workers  who  are  being  laid  off  tem- 
porarily. 
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But  no  such  provision  he  said  woiUd  be 
made  for  the  8,400  workers  laid  off  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  Phaser  estimated  that  the  sub  fund 
would  be  depleted  by  $6  million,  because  of 
the  company's  decision  not  to  pay  the  work- 
erg  for  the  holidays. 

He  also  estimated  the  company  was  sav- 
ing $19  million  by  not  paying  the  workers 
for  the  holidays. 

He  said  that  the  U.A.W.  was  taking  the 
corporation's  dccLslon  on  the  holiday  pay 
under  prote.st  and  would  reserve  its  right  to 
bring  legal  suit  or  bring  it  to  arbitration. 
He  conceded,  however,  that  technically  the 
company  was  right  under  the  contract. 

The  only  assembly  plant  in  the  United 
States  that  will  be  kept  open  is  in  St.  Louis, 
which  produces  Furys,  Coronets,  Darts,  and 
Valiants. 

But  starting  on  Jan.  2.  the  plant  will  be 
put  on  one-shift  and  2,300  workers  will  go 
on  indefinite  layoff. 

The  following  plants  will  close  or  remain 
closed  untU  Jan.  6: 

The  Newark,  Del.,  plant,  which  has  already 
been  closed  since  Friday,  where  1,500  workers 
■will  be  laid  off  Indefinitely.  It  will  resume 
production  with  only  one  shift.  The  plant 
produces  Valiant*  and  Darts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  on  November  20, 
1974  also  in  a  separate  article  m  the  New 
York  Times  imder  the  by-line  of  Robert 
A.  Wright,  it  points  out  that  foreign  car 
sales  continue  to  have  their  momentum. 
In  other  words,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
situation  which  is  verj'  dangerous  to  the 
United  States.  With  the  trade  bill  com- 
ing up  before  us,  I  think  It  is  appro- 
priate that  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  some  cliarts  showing  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
under  the  Canadian  Automobile  Agi-ee- 
ment,  showing  Canadian  automobile  em- 
ployment Is  increasing  faster  than  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  That  is 
chart  No.  1. 

Chart  No.  2  dem.onstrates  the  negative 
balance  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, generally  speaking,  in  the  years 
1965  through  1972. 

Chart  No.  3  shov.s  that  the  United 
States  imports  exceed  exports  to  Canada 
in  cars,  and  It  shows  that  the  United 
States  exports  exceed  imports  In  parts; 
together  with  a  chart  demcnstratmg  the 
data  on  the  automobile  trade  balance 
with  Canada. 

I  will  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  together  with  the 
charts  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

[Charts  mentioned  in  text  are  not 
printed  in  the  Record.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  charts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nor    20,  1974] 
Foreign  Cat.s  Maintain  Salfs  RTomentum 
(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

Los  Angeles,  November  17. — With  a  re- 
gained price  advantage,   imported  cars  are 


selling  well,  in  comparison  with  the  sagging 
fortunes  of  Detroit's  products. 

No  auto  company  is  having  a  banner  year 
because  of  the  hesitancy  of  American  con- 
sumers faced  with  continuing  Inflation  and 
the  prospect  of  a  deepening  recession.  Yet, 
foreign  makes  seem  to  have  made  market 
inroads. 

Retail  sales  of  imported  care  in  October 
rose  6.33  per  cent  above  the  1973  level,  while 
American  models  fell  26.87  per  cent  below  the 
year-earlier  figures. 

The  bulge  in  foreign  car  sales  could  prove 
to  be  temporary,  however,  since  most  im- 
porters have  been  sellUig  1974  models — at 
1974  prices — while  Detroit  oianufacturers 
are  v.cll  Into  the  1975  model  year.  Importers 
traditionally  bring  their  new  lines  to  market 
several  mouths  later  than  American  pro- 
ducers. 

But  executives  of  the  Import  companies 
generally  believe  that.  If  anybody  does  well 
in  the  auto  btisiness  in  the  year  ahead,  they 
will  have  the  advantage  because  of  both  price 
and  the  economy  of  operation  of  their  cars. 
Talk  in  Washington  of  a  gasoline  tax  in- 
crease to  reduce  consumption  bodes  well 
lor  them,  these  executives  say. 

Even  with  a  raise  in  prices  for  1975  models, 
the  Japanese-built  Toyota  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage, says  Norman  D.  Lean,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  operations  manager  oJ 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

"We'll  still  definitely  be  the  lowest-price 
car  In  the  market,"  Mr.  Lean  said  m  an  in- 
terview. "The  1975  Corolla  1600  will  have  a 
sticker  price  of  $2,711.  The  closest  thing  to 
us  is  $2,799— the  (Chevrolet)  Vega  and  the 
(American  Motors)  GrenJln." 

Mr.  Lean  said  he  did  not  expect  anybody 
in  the  business  to  have  a  particularly  good 
year,  but  added,  'Tve  never  seen  such  a 
price-sensitive  market. 

'We  still  haven't  reached  the  point  where 
a  guy  buys  on  price  alone,  however.  We  al- 
ways say  'price-value.'  About  half  of  otu:  1975 
price  increase  of  some  $320  in  cur  two  door 
deluxe  is  in  demonstrable  product  improve- 
ment— radial  tires,  body  side  molding  and  12 
per  cent  bigger  interiors." 

West  Germany's  Volkswagen,  still  the  larg- 
est foreign  importer  in  the  American  auto 
market,  is  running  closer  to  the  Detroit  sales 
pattern  than  most  foreign  makes.  Its  first 
1975  models  are  not  due  in  dealer  showrooms 
until  January,  but  sales  were  off  5.4  per  cent 
in  October  from  a  year  earlier.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  the  year,  sales  were  off  27.2  per 
cent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Still.  J.  Stuart  Perkins,  president  of  Volks- 
wagen of  America,  Inc..  is  confident  that 
when  the  market  rebounds,  bis  company  will 
have  the  kind  of  economy  cars  Americans 
will  wp.nt  to  buy. 

"Ultimately,  we  should  have  a  better  show- 
ing," he  says,  "with  our  having  six  out  of 
the  first  ten  cars  in  the  E.P.A.  (Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)   mileage  test." 

Mr.  Perkins  expects  Volkswagen  sales  to 
"swing  abovit  the  same  as  Detroit."  But 
with  a  general  market  improvement,  he  an- 
ticipates a  slight  edge.  "These  cars  have  been 
designed  by  guys  who  have  long  known  about 
$1  a  gallon  gasoline  and  about  horsepower 
taxes."  he  said. 
Sales     of     the     Japanese-made     Datsun 


spurted  last  month  to  21,702  units  from  16.- 
307  hi  October,  1973.  although  sales  in  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year  fell  33.125  units 
below  tlie  year-earlier  level. 

Prices  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
It.  concedes  Robert  O.  Link,  vice  president  for 
sales  of  Nissan  Motor  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States  unit  of  the  Japanese 
builder  of  Datsuns.  "But  I  do  feel  that  it's 
hard  to  know  why."  Mr.  Link  said. 

•It's  sort  of  hard  to  believe,  with  1975  do- 
mestic sales  down  as  much  as  they  are.  that 
it's  strictly  price  resistance.  It  may  be  more 
of  a  rebellion  against  interlocks,  catalvtic 
converters,  this  legislative  thing, "  Mr.  Link 
said. 

But  Mr.  Link  added  that  "If  anybody  has 
a  good  year  m  1975.  I  would  have  to  believe 
it  would  be  us.  This  energy  thing  is  not  go- 
ing to  go  away,  and  since  we  won  the  EJJ^ 
economy  derby — four  out  of  the  top  10 — I 
have  to  think  we'll  have  a  pretty  good  year.' 

Sales  of  the  Mazda,  which  has  made  sub- 
stantial Inroads  with  its  rotary-engine  mod- 
els, are  down  both  for  October  and  the  yeir 
to  date.  But  Sidney  H.  Fogel,  sales  vice  presi- 
dent of  Afazda  Motors  of  America,  Inc.,  be- 
lieves the  generally  depressed  automobile 
market — rather  than  Mazda's  relatively  poor 
showing  In  tiie  original  E.P.A.  econonsy  runs 
or  prices — is  largely  re^>onsib!e. 

But,  he  said  in  an  interview,  because  of 
price  increases  by  competitors,  "we're  better 
off  now  in  price  than  we've  ever  been."  And 
he  pointed  to  "a  pretty  large  carryover  of 
unsold  1974  models"  as  "a  blessing  In  dis- 
guise I  think  it  will  help  'is.  We  have  a  siip- 
ply  of  1974  priced  models  that  wtll  last  up 
until  May  at  least." 

-Seles  of  the  Swedish-made  Volvo  were 
down  for  October  and  for  the  year  to  date, 
but  Bjom  Ahlstrom.  president  of  Volvo  of 
.America  Corporation,  pointed  to  a  supply 
problem.  "We  had  excellent  sales  from  mid- 
July  through  early  October,"  he  said,  "be- 
cavse  it  was  the  first  time  we  had  a  supply 
of  cars.  We  were  virtually  out  o;  ears  In  the 
first  sis  months  of  the  year." 

The  Octolaer  decline.  Mr.  Ahlstrom  said, 
amounted  to  4  per  cent  from  the  1973  month 
but  was  the  second  best  Octoljer  for  the  com- 
panv  since  it  entered  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. "In  late  October.  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  last  year."  he  noted,  "the  energy  crisis 
bolstered  our  sales.  There's  no  way  we  can 
match  the  sales  of  November.  1973." 

Mr.  Ahlstrom  said  there  'is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  everybody  is  going  to  have  a 
tough  time  selling  cars  In  the  nesrt  Jlx  to 
eight  months,  "  but  added,  "there's  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  we're  going  to  iare 
better." 

James  M'urray.  sales  manager  of  .\rceri.»r; 
Honda  Motor  C-ompany.  Inc..  said  a  dip  Ui 
Honda  sales  last  month  was  attributable  to  a 
shortage  of  inventory  ijecause  of  the  un- 
avail.ibility  of  vessel  space  from  Japan.  For 
the  year  to  date,  Honda  sales  are  almost 
double  last  year's,  at  6,425  units. 

Fiat-Roosevelt  Motors,  Inc..  the  United 
States  dlitributtH'  of  nine  Italian-built  mod- 
els, reported  sales  up  sharply.  For  the  year 
through  Oct.  31.  Fiat — still  selling  1974  mod- 
els— poisted  an  Increase  of  113.6  per  cent.  In 
Octcber,  sales  were  up  13  4  per  cent  from  a 
year  earlier.  "November  looks  like  the  best 
month  yet. "  a  company  spokesman  said. 
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22 

1973' 

U.S.  exparts:  > 
Care 

34 

23 

577 

Subtotal 71 

Tires  and  tubes 5 

1,394 
12 

5,233 
68 

Trucks 

Parts 

Total  imports ..               7S 

Net  balance ~\m' 

Memo  entry: 
Snowmobiles  iicluiled 

In  truck  expoils 

above. 
Snowmobiles  included 

in  truck  imports 

above 

1,406 

+483 

36 

2,274 

-f360 

61 

3,132 

-196 

12 
141 

4,000 

4,595 

5.301 

Subtotal 

Tires  and  tubes 

634 
6 

1,882 
7 

3,110 
34 

2,913 
23 

3,767 
36 

4,445 
51 

-197 

22 
124 

-99 

33 
104 

+355 

Total  exports 

640 

18 

4 

49 

1,889 

692 
228 
474 

2,634 

1,114 
369 
783 

3.144 

2.936 

3.803 

1,924 

58/ 

1.481 

4.496 

2,065 

713 

1,795 

US.  imports: 

Cars 

Trucks 

Parts 

1,537 
560 
959 

1,474 

564 

1,080 

30 
66 

I  Preliminary. 

>  Canadian  import  data.  Parts  exports  (Canadian  imports)  adjusted  to  exclude  tooling  charges  in 
millions  of  U.S.  dollars  as  follows:  1966  J29;  1967  »44:  1968-  $47;  1969  J75;  1970  J98; 
1971 -J68;1972- $84.9;  1973-J56. 


Note:  Data  exclude  United  States-Canadian  trade  in  materials  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
automotive  parts.  Data  are  adjusted  to  reflect  transaction  values  for  vehicles.  Canjl  -  U.S.$0.925. 
1964  69:  U.S.J0.958,  1970;  U.S.J0.990,  1971    US.$1.009,  1972,  U.S.$0.9997,  1973. 

Source:  US  Department  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  the  Canadian  automobile 
agreement  was  a  bad  agreement  when 
put  into  effect,  and  now  we  are  reaping 
the  ill  effects  of  that  bad  agreement. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
people  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. — and  my 
good  friend  Lynn  Townsend.  who  Is 
president  of  that  corporation — to  give 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  primary 
sales  of  automobiles  are  still  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  he  destroys  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  United  States 
that  ultimately  the  net  effect  will  be  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  destroy  the 
less  efficient  production  of  automobiles 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion indeed,  but  it  is  made  even  more 
tragic  by  the  fact  that  this  agreement 
should  never  have  been  put  into  effect 
in  the  first  place.  Since  1965  there  have 
been  no  real  efforts  made  by  the  admin- 
istration or  by  Congress  to  make  a  modi- 
fication in  this  ill-fated  venture. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday  next 
at  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees  have   been   recognized   under   the 


standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin*  will  be  recognized 
by  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield • 
will  then  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

There  will  then  occur  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
Amendments  to  that  bill  will  be  in  order. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur  thereon, 
and  certainly  will  occur  on  passage 
thereof,  but  no  rollcall  vote  will  occur 
before  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

Also  for  possible  action  on  Monday, 
other  measures  such  as  the  following 
may  be  taken  up.  but  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the  following  measures,  nor 
necessarily  in  the  order  in  which  I  shall 
state  them: 

S.  4033,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization; 

S.  2938,  Improved  health  programs  for 
Indians: 

S.  3639,  youth  camping  safety;  and 

S.  2994,  development  of  a  national 
iiealth  policy. 

Conference  reports  are  eligible  to  be 
brought  up  at  any  time.  Other  measures 


cleared  for  action  may  also  be  called  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  if  there  is 
any  indication  when  the  Ex-Im  confer- 
ence report  may  be  called  up? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent indication  that  the  Ex-Im  confer- 
ence report  will  be  called  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  also, 
in  further  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip,  that  it 
is  anticipated  that  H.R.  10337,  the 
Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  bill,  will  be 
called  up  on  Tuesday. 

Unless  our  business  is  completed  by 
the  clo.se  of  business  on  Tuesday,  there 
will  be  a  Wednesday  session. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  MON- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  25,   1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoumment 
until  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:35 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  Mon- 
day. November  25,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 
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SENATOR  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  22,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Vic  Gold,  the  able  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Star-News,  wrote  a  col- 
umn for  the  Star-News  yesterday  on  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen' 

Vic  Gold's  word  portrait  of  Senator 
Allen  is  so  fine  and  so  accurate  that  I 
want  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

A.S  the  column  points  out,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  Members  of  the  Senate — 
and.  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  sound- 
e.st  and  ablest. 


The  people  of  Alabama  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  Jim  Allen — and  the  Alabama 
voters  showed  that  pride  on  November  5 
when  they  reelected  him  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Amazingly,  he  polled  95  percent  of 
the  vote,  an  incredible  figure. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
proud  of  his  close  friendship  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the 
column  by  Vic  Gold  published  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  on  November  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jami:s  Allfn,  Watchdog 
(By  Vic  Gold) 

Prom  tlie  window  of  Sen.  James  B.  Allen'.s 
sixth    floor    oCBce    in    the    Evereti    McKinley 


Dlrkseu  Building,  a  visitor  gets  a  rare  pi,'"- 
ture  postcard  view  of  the  Capitol  dome  and. 
ill  the  distance,  the  Washington  Monument. 
What's  rare  Isn't  the  view  so  much  as  the 

viewpoint. 

Fre.siiman  U.S.  senators,  you  see.  even  when 
they're  Democrats,  aren't  generally  a.-signed 
ofHces  overlooking  the  city's  scenic  site.s. 
Such  choice  views  are  the  traditional  per- 
quisites of  seniority  among  members  of  ilie 
Senate  Club. 

Still,  It  doesn't  seem  unusual  that  the  59- 
year-old  Allen  should  occupy  these  quarters. 
True  he's  only  been  a  senator  since  January 
1969,  a  temporal  flngersnnp  as  the  Club 
measures  .seniority.  But  Jim  Allen,  for  several 
reasons,  seems  senior  beyond  his  relatively 
brief  Capitol  hUl  tenure. 

To  begin.  Allen  is  a  parliamentary  tactician 
par  excellence  whose  skills  on  the  Senate 
floor   remind   one   of   the   late   Georgia   Sen. 
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Richard  B.  Russell.  To  some  extent,  this  is 
traceable  to  Allen's  twice  having  been  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Alabama  State  Senate, 
which,  like  the  UJ3.  Senate,  Is  governed  by 
the  procedures  set  out  In  Jefferson's  rules 
manual. 

But  beyond  that,  there  is  Allen's  basic  ap- 
proach to  bis  job.  In  an  age  In  which  the 
Senate  Is  stuffed  to  the  marble  with  would- 
be  presidents  and  other  media-oriented 
poseurs,  he  Is  a  legislative  workhorse  of  a 
different  color. 

Televiewers  who  saw  the  slow-drawling  Al- 
len question  witnesses  last  week  during  the 
Rules  Committee  hearings  on  the  Rockefel- 
ler nomination  were,  in  fact,  watching  the 
man  oxitside  his  natural  work  habitat.  Tele- 
vised hearings  aren't  really  his  style. 

Instead,  the  Alabama  Democrat,  reelected 
to  a  second  term  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
earlier  this  month,  chooses  to  carry  the  major 
part  of  his  job  load  in,  of  all  places,  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  itself.  He  has  probably  clocked 
more  actual  floor  time  in  the  hall  of  winds 
dtiring  the  past  six  years  (listening  and  not 
reading  drivel  Into  the  record)  than  many 
of  his  colleagues  do  in  three  full  terms. 

Such  work  habits  are  contrary  to  the  wis- 
dom handed  out  daUy  by  Capitol  HUl  tour 
guides.  Gallery  visitors  are  routinely  in- 
formed that  the  reason  the  Senate  chamber 
is  all  but  vacant  (which  is  most  often  the 
case)  is  because  members  are  carrying  on 
important  public  business  elsewhere. 

Allen,  however,  has  other  thoughts  on  that 
subject.  Thus,  his  staff  members  are  often 
asked  why  their  boss  stays  glued  to  his  Sen- 
ate chamber  desk,  even  during  periods  of  dull 
floor  business.  They  reply  by  recalling  that 
this  time  a  year  ago  it  was  only  because  Al- 
len was  present  in  the  chamber  that  the 
Kennedy-Mondale  effort  to  tack  a  campaign 
public-financing  amendment  to  the  debt- 
celling  extension  bill  was  halted. 

In  time,  of  course,  given  the  makeup  of 
the  modern  Senate,  Kennedy,  Mondale  and 
the  majority  that  supported  what  Allen 
termed  "the  politicians'  subsidy  bill"  worked 
their  will.  Not,  however,  by  means  of  a  sleeper 
amendment  slipped — without  hearings  and 
full  debate — through  "the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body." 

Indeed,  Allen  is  a  throwback  who,  along 
with  a  handful  of  other  senators,  seeks  to 
maintain  the  Senate  as  Just  that:  a  delibera- 
tive rather  than  hyperpolitlcal  body. 

But  rest  assured,  regardless  of  what  those 
tour  guides  say,  come  dull  session  or  duller, 
Alabama's  not-so-junior  senator  can  be 
counted  on  to  be  in  the  chamber  beginning 
next  January,  as  he  has  been  during  his 
freshman  term — a  conservative  watchdog 
looking  after  the  taxpayers'  store  in  a  liberal 
neighborhood.  And  one  ready  to  brace  his 
colleagues,  whenever  necessary,  with  the  Jef- 
fersonlan  injunction  "that  order,  decency 
and  regularity  be  preserved  in  a  dignifled 
public  body." 


GORDON  GAMMACK 


HON.  DICK  CLARK 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  22,  1974 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
a  distinguished  Iowa  Journalist,  Gordon 
Gammack,  died  in  Des  Moines  at  the  age 
of  65.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  personally  and  by 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
who  read  his  columns  and  articles  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tiibune. 

Gordon's  brilliant  career  in  journal- 
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ism  spanned  four  decades,  and  his  work 
was  honored  by  many  awards  and  the 
respect  that  came  from  his  colleagues 
and  his  community.  Perhaps  his  most 
notable  stories  were  those  written  from 
the  battlefields  of  three  wars,  as  the  Reg- 
ister and  Tribune's  foreign  correspond- 
ent. 

I  send  mj  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Kaye,  and  to  his  family.  We  are 
saddened  by  his  death,  but  grateful  for 
the  talent  and  insights  he  shared  wltto 
us  through  the  pages  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune.  His  colleagues  have  said  it  best, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sev- 
eral articles  and  editorials  from  the 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  th  e  Record,  as  follows : 

Gordon  Gammack  Dies  at  65 — Tribune 
Writee  Felled  by  Cancer 

Register  and  Tribune  reporter,  columnist 
and  war  correspondent  Gordon  Gammack 
died  of  lung  cancer  at  Iowa  Methodist  Hos- 
pital about  12:30  p.m.  Monday.  He  was  65. 

His  death  ends  a  41-year  career  marked 
by  prodigious  energy,  enthusiasm  and  a  Jour- 
nalistic enterprise  that  scored  a  number  of 
brilliant  news  scoops. 

Subjects  of  his  columns  and  stories  ranged 
over  the  entire  field  of  newspaper  coverage, 
from  routine  police  and  sports  assignments 
early  in  his  career  to  his  most  dlstingnished 
achievement,  coverhig  three  wars  on  four 
continents  as  The  Register  and  Tribune's 
foreign  correspondent.  i. 

The  productivity  and  ver«itlllty  of  his  last^ 
year — during  which,  characteristically,  he 
persevered  after  surgery  to  remove  a  malig- 
nant stomach  ulcer — was  typical  of  his  entire 
career.  Ho  wrote  of  hip  surgery  being  per- 
formed in  Des  Moines,  doctors  involvement  In 
the  sale  of  orugs,  and  scores  of  other  sub- 
jects. Including  a  major  series  on  downtown 
Des  Moines. 

FIRST    EFFORT 

Gammack  was  born  in  Lenox,  Mass., 
May  31,  1909.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
James  Gammack  was  pastor  of  tlie  Episcopal 
Church  there  and  later  was  assigned  to  an 
Episcopal  Church  In  Fltchburg,  Mass.,  where 
Gordon  grew  up.  He  attended  Kent  (Conn.) 
School  and  wrote  for  the  Kent  School  News. 

He  often  recalled  with  a  laugh  his  first 
Journalist  effort  when  he  was  15.  It  Included 
the  sentence:  "Kent  School  now  has  six  cows, 
two  of  which  are  bulls." 

After  attending  Harvard  University  ("a 
dropped  freshman")  was  Gammack's  own 
wTy  summation  of  that  experience,  he  worked 
briefly  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
He  came  to  Des  Moines  under  less  than 
promising  circumstances. 

His  older  brother,  Tom,  concerned  about 
getting  Gammack  settled  in  a  job  during 
the  depths  of  the  depression,  asked  a  friend 
of  his  own  Harvard  days,  John  Cowles,  then 
associate  publisher  of  The  Register  and  Trib- 
une, If  he  would  give  Gordon  "a  chance"  on 
the  Des  Moines  papters.  Gammack,  who  had 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  in  an  automobile 
accident  during  his  Harvard  days,  became  a 
Register  reporter  and,  It  soon  became  clear, 
a  good  one. 

"DAMN    GOOD    STORY" 

Frank  Eyerly,  retired  managing  editor, 
then  telegraph  editor,  recalled  one  of  Gam- 
mack's  first  feature  assignments.  Many 
"knights  of  the  road"  were  evident  in  town 
during  the  Depression  years  as  they  were 
elsewhere,  Gammack  let  his  beard  grow, 
donned  threadbare  clothes  and  Joined  some 
of  these  "hoboes"  at  a  "jungle "  in  the  rail- 
road yards.  The  result,  said  Eyerly,  was  "a 
damn  good  story." 
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He  covered  the  House  for  several  legislative 
sessions  for  the  Register. 

WAB    YEARS 

In  1943,  Gammack  received  his  first  war 
assignment:  He  was  not  to  cover  the  actual 
battle  news,  but  to  write  f<Mr  lowans  about 
lowans,  much  in  the  manner  that  his  clo.se 
friend,  the  late  Ernie  Pyle  covered  "GI  Joe  ' 
on  a  national  scale. 

Gammack  was  with  them  "up  front"  in 
North  Africa,  Italy,  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  with  the  forward  elements  of  the 
American  forces  that  liberated  Paris,  and 
during  their  final  victorious  sweep  across 
Europe. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Gammack  be- 
came a  columnist  for  The  Tribune  and  the 
Sunday  Register.  The  column  at  first  was 
called  "Gammack  Says,"  then  "See  Here! 
This  was  later  dropped  for  the  logo  bearing 
his  name  and  familiar  bald-pated  likeness 
used   during   the   remainder   of   his   career. 

His  columns  ranged  from  single  "people" 
paragraphs  to  one-subject  articles  of  great 
variety. 

He  later  covered  lowans  In  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars,  winning  national  awards  for 
his  reports. 

Gammack  believed  in  covering  the  human 
elements  of  a  war  instead  of  the  grand 
strategy  of  the  generals.  He  shunned  most 
safe  headquarters  and  preferred  to  go  into 
the  field  with  the  troops. 

VIETNAM   STINT 

In  Vietnam,  for  example,  he  was  cou<  ant- 
ly  on  the  move.  His  feeling  for  the  ne\  s  led 
lilm  into  the  major  stories.  He  was  o:  ''  of 
the  first  American  correspondents  to  kn  -  of 
nnd  to  observe  and  write  about  the  Invi.  n 
of  Laos  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

War  was  an  emotional  experience  for  uim. 
and  he  kept  close  track  of  soldiers  be  Inter- 
viewed. Often,  he  wrote  about  their  prob- 
lems in  adjusting  to  clvUian  life  after  the 
war. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife  of  34  years, 
Kaye;  two  daughters,  Katie,  now  Mrs.  John 
Barrier  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  Julie, 
at  home;  a  son,  Tom,  of  Boulder,  Colo.;  a 
sister,  Ellen,  of  Pacific  Grove.  Calif.,  and  a 
brother,  Thomas,  who  lives  in  Florida. 

Services  are  pending. 

TRIBUTE    TO    A    COLLEAGUE 

Gordon  Gammack  was  the  kind  of  reporter 
editors  don't  often  find.  He  was  a  reporter 
whose  conduct  and  achievements  earn  the 
admiration  of  fellow  reptorters.  He  was  a  tire- 
less worker,  always  quick,  accurate  and  fair — 
a  master  craftsman  among  Journalists. 

Readers  of  his  articles  and  columns  in  The 
Register  and  Tribune  will  remember  Gam- 
mack for  his  broad  range  of  Interests,  from 
seemingly  trivial  happenings  to  highly  con- 
troversial issues.  In  four  decades  he  had 
watched  and  written  about  hangings,  wars, 
legislative  debates  and  the  changes  along  the 
main  streets  of  Iowa  towns.  He  had  inter- 
viewed statesman  and  small-town  merchants, 
film  actresses  and  farmers'  wives,  war  pris- 
oners and  draft  reslsters. 

If  there  was  a  common  thread  running 
through  Gammack's  career,  it  was  stirely  his 
abiding  concern  for  what  happened  to  peo- 
ple. He  often  was  their  champion  in  disputes 
with  big  government,  big  business  and  big 
institutions  of  all  sorts.  His  Interest  In  peo- 
ple was  not  an  esoteric  exercise  that  found 
expression  in  philosophical  essays  on  man- 
kind's pilgrimage.  Nor  was  he  Interested  in 
analyzing  high-sounding  policies  and  pro- 
posals that  tried  to  capture  visions  of  what 
may  be. 

Beneath  Gammack's  prose  a  reader  could 
find  the  stuff  of  life — laughter  and  tears, 
innocence  and  wisdom,  success  and  faUure. 
selfishness  and  generosity.  The  fallness  of 
life  was  Gammack's  Interest  and  his  pos- 
session to  the  end. 
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Gammack:  Compixit  Newsman 

"Anyone  who  even  Intends  to  put  (war) 
correspondents  In  the  same  class  as  fighting 
men  is  treading  on  dangerovis  KTOiind.  The 
v.Titere  can,  ot  course,  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. Soldiers  can't. 

"When  it  gets  too  cold  ot  rainy  or  muddy, 
I  hey  can  go  elsewhere.  Soldiers  can't.  They 
like  their  Jobs.  Soldiers  don't.  They  are  brave 
occasionally,  while  thousands  ol  soldiers  are 
brave  constantly.  .  .  ." 

Ctordon  Oammack,  who  died  of  lung 
cancer  In  Iowa  Methodist  Hospital  Monday 
at  the  age  of  65,  wrote  these  words  In  1944 
while  assigned  to  the  34th  U.S.  Division  In 
Italy  during  World  War  n. 

All  through  the  grim,  bloody  winter  of 
the  Italian  campaign,  Oammack  stuc'tc  with 
the  34th,  writing  about  Iowa's  fighting  men, 
sending  personal  messages  home  to  their 
klnfolk,  and  making  friends  with  correspond- 
ents like  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

His  association  with  Pyle  was  one  of  many 
l?,£ting  friendships  Oanmiack  made  with  war 
correspondents  In  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
the  Vietnam  conflict : 

Wes  Oallagher,  now  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press:  Bob  Euuson;  the  late 
Pat  Morln;  Don  Whitehead:  Jack  Folse;  BUI 
Stoneman;  Dick  Tregaskls;  the  late  Hal  Boyle 
and  Peter  Arnett,  among  others. 

Whitehead,  in  a  guest  colixmn  written  for 
Gammack  In  the  Sunday  Register,  July  1. 
1951,  told  of  his  and  Pyle's  first  recollection 
of  Gammack: 

"A  gaimt  creature  tiu'ncd  up  at  a  Fifth 
Army  press  camp  near  Naples,  his  face 
bearded,  his  uniform  iinkempt.  Pyle  said, 
-Who's  that?  Something  out  of  (BlU)  Maul- 
din's  cartoon?'  Whitehead  said,  'It  must 
be  Willie  (referring  to  one  of  Mauldln's  be- 
draggled beloved  "dogfaces") .'  Pyle  said  'Any- 
body that  looks  like  that  needs  a  bath  and 
a  drink.  Call  him  over.' 

"That  was  our  first  look  at  Gammack,  the 
guy  who  had  come  over  to  report  the  trl- 
iimphs,  heartbreaks  and  everyday  doings  of 
the  34th  Division,"  Whitehead  wrote.  "And 
so  we  went  on  to  Paris  and  through  Mons 
and  Liege  and  Spa.  through  Aachen  to  the 
Roer  River  and  the  Rhine.  Ovir  path  crossed 
and  recrossed  and  wherever  things  got  hot, 
there  was  Gammack." 

Gallagher,  who  was  with  Gammack  In 
Germany,  had  similar  recollections  of  the 
easterner  (bom  In  Lenox,  Mass.)  who  was 
forever  grateful  he  came  to  the  middle- 
west  : 

"As  a  correspondent,  he  left  the  'big  pic- 
ture' stories  and  ponderous  think  pieces  to 
others  while  he  concentrated  on  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  average  man,  at  con- 
siderable risks  to  himself." 

But  covering  ward  was  only  one  side  of 
Gammack. 

He  loved  Iowa,  and  was  always  happy  to 
retiu'n  to  write  about  the  unusual,  the  com- 
monplace,  the  new,   the  controversial. 

His  column  appeared  dally  In  The  Trib- 
une, usiially  In  the  left-hand  odumn  of 
Page  1.  Sometimes  It  consisted  of  short 
glimpses  into  the  dally  life  and  problems 
of  lowans;  sometimes  he  profiled  Interesting 
people. 

Always  he  wrote  for  his  readers — not  for 
himself,  not  his  editors,  nor  his  companions 
in  the  newsroom. 

Gammack  welcomed  traveling  throughout 
Iowa  to  gather  material  for  his  Tribune  col- 
umn, or  for  his  weekly  piece  In  The  Sunday 
Register.  He'd  stop  along  the  way  to  chat 
with  friends — businessmen,  newspapermen, 
housewives.  And  usually  he  came  back  with 
a  bushel  of  future  story  Ideas. 

In  later  years,  he  wrote  longer  "Special 
Reports"  for  The  Tribune  on  unvuual  or 
controversial  subjects.  He  liked  doing  tbeas 
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because  there  was  not  the  usual  space  re- 
striction— a  normal  column  ran  about  750 
words. 

His  syntax  was  not  perfect  and  he  had 
this  thing  about  semicolons.  But  seldom  was 
a  name  misspelled.  Seldom  was  he  challenged 
on  the  accuracy  of  a  quote.  He  habitually 
double -checked  his  facts. 

Gammack  could  become  as  enthusiastic 
about  a  humorous  Incident  taking  up  one 
paragraph  In  his  column  aa  be  could  about 
another  reporting  Jaunt  oversea.s  or  across 
the  country. 

His  desk  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
newsroom  was  a  port  of  call  to  many  younger 
reporters  and  editors,  and  he  frequently 
passed  on  his  latest  anecdote.  And  he  was 
quick  to  praise  the  work  of  others. 

One  could  always  tell  when  Gammack  was 
"ihlnkiug  out"  an  Important  story,  such  as 
reportUig  on  the  Vietnam  draft  evaders  and 
deserters  from  Canada,  or  writing  about 
lowans  in  retirement,  before  he  "turned  to" 
on  the  typewriter  to  the  right  of  his  desk. 

He'd  sit  back  in  his  old  swivel  chair,  his 
left  arm  drapted  over  his  bald  head,  his  right 
hand  spinning  his  horned  rim  glasses  and 
Ktare  at  the  opposite  wall. 

One  habit  put  Gammack  a  ning  up  on 
many  of  bis  contemporaries:  He  kept  in 
touch  with  the  lowans  he  sweated  out  tiiree 
wars  with. 

If  tiiey  needed  help,  he  saw  to  it  that  they 
got  11. 

In  a  cohimn  written  25  yeai-s  later,  Gam- 
mack recalled  promoting  contributions  to  a 
fund  for  Sgt.  Ralph  Neppel,  Carroll  County 
Iirrti  youth  who  lost  both  legs  to  an  enemy 
tank  blast  on  a  German  roadside. 

Neppel  worked  his  way  back  to  his  ma- 
<  lilne  gun,  fought  off  the  German  attack  and 
won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Some  of  his  best  ^Tltlng  was  In  nostalgic 
colunuis  about  his  parents,  his  boyhood,  his 
brother,  Tom.  who  died  In  the  late  "SO's  of 
an  embolism.  Tom  had  become  Gordon's  legal 
guardian  after  the  death  of  theh-  father,  wlio 
was  killed  when  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse. 

In  addition  to  writing,  Gammack  also  was 
a  news  reporter  on  KRNT  Radio  and  KRNT- 
TV  (now  KCCI-TV)  and  conducted  a  Sun- 
day night  Interview  program  for  a  time. 

Gammack  Joined  the  Register  as  a  po- 
lice reporter  and  weekend  sportswriter  In 
1933.  Although  It  took  bim  a  while  to  learn 
the  geography  of  the  midwest  (once  In  a 
story  he  misplaced  St.  Paul  In  Wisconsin), 
he  worked  his  way  up  to  more  Imortant  as- 
signments. 

He  covered  the  Houi.e  for  several  legislative 
sessions. 

George  (Lefty)  Mills,  retired  Register  leg- 
islative reporter,  at  that  time  covering  the 
House  for  the  Associated  Press,  recalls  that 
Gammack  and  Nelson  Kraschel,  a  Democrat 
from  Harlan  who  was  governor  of  Iowa  from 
1937  to  1939,  were  good  friends. 

"One  day  Kraschel  told  Gordon  he  planned 
to  commute  the  death  sentence  of  a  man 
convicted  of  murder.  Gordon  wrote  the  story. 
He  had  It  exclusively." 

The  prisoner,  however,  started  bragging 
about  his  "political  pull"  and  Krashel  was 
forced  to  change  his  mind. 

"Gammack  covered  the  hanging.  I  think 
it  was  one  of  seven  he  covered,"  Mills  said. 

In  1937,  Gammack  was  sent  to  Hollywood 
to  write  a  series  on  moviemaking.  He  wrote 
about  stars  and  unknovwia.  For  an  inside 
view,  he  got  parts  as  an  extra.  In  one  Harold 
Lloyd  film  he  played  the  part  of  a  hobo  hop- 
ping freight  traUis. 

Thirteen  years  before  his  death,  Gammack 
quit  drinking  and  five  years  later  wrote  a 
column  on  that  experience. 

"The  cockeyed  reasoning  of  many  a  heavy 
drinker  is  that  while  he  re.ilizes  he  should 
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quit,  he  thinks  that  all  the  fun  In  life  wiU 
evaporate  If  he  does.  At  least  as  far  aa  I  am 
concerned,  the  opposite  Is  true."  (Gammack, 
a  two-pack-plus  cigarette  smoker  at  one 
time,  also  quit  that  habit.) 

Shortly  after  fighting  broke  out  iii  Korea 
in  1950.  Gammack  returned  to  war  reporting, 
covering  lowans  wherever  he  found  them. 

He  left  for  Korea  Sept.  13,  1950 — seven 
years  to  the  day  that  he  set  off  for  World 
War  II. 

"When  the  editors  first  talked  to  me  about 
going,"  Gammack  once  recalled.  "I  replied 
that  25  per  cent  of  me  rebels,  but  the  other 
73  per  cent  hankers  to  go.  It's  wtntlng  to  get 
in  on  the  biggest  story,  and  this  Is  It." 

Gammack  detested  what  he  r<;t'erred  to  as 
the  "chicken  Army" — the  spit  and  polish, 
stuffed  shirts,  the  military  marvlnets  he  en- 
countered In  the  warmth  and  safety  of  rear 
areas. 

Writing  from  Korea  In  1953  during  an  "up 
front"  stint  with  the  First  Marine  Division. 
Gammnck  said: 

"Up  along  the  ridge  lines  that  mark  our 
I.IUl  (main  line  of  resistance),  the  "chick- 
en" disappears  and  you  find  those  lovable 
guys  and  the  Golden  Rule  atmosphere  that 
marks  the  American  Army  in  combat. .  . ." 

Gammack  rettirned  to  Korea  several  times, 
and  was  on  hand  for  the  exchange  of  the  first 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war. 

Identities  of  the  prisoners  were  "top  sec- 
ret," but  Gammack's  skin  at  "euchring" 
led  to  one  of  the  outstanding  Journalistic 
achievements  of  the  war. 

Wilfred  Burchett,  a  Communist  corre- 
spondent Gammack  cultivated,  told  Gam- 
mack there  would  be  an  lovi-an  !n  the  first 
iimbulance  from  the  North.  The  soldier 
proved  to  be  Cpl.  Richard  O.  Morrison  of 
IBtirllngton. 

Gammack's  exchislve  Interview  with  Mor- 
rl.son  at  Freedom  Village  was  broadcast  and 
telecast  nationally,  bringing  a  waiting  na- 
tion the  first  words  from  a  returned  prisoner. 

Durln?  the  prisoner  release,  Gammack 
agRln,  characteristically,  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem of  determining  names  of  lowans  to  be 
released. 

He  v/ould  talk  to  the  POWs  being  re- 
turned, find  out  who  was  In  the  ne:>:t  group. 
then  wire  these  names  to  The  Register  and 
Tribune,  scooping  other  reporters  and.  In- 
cidentally,  greatly   annoying   Army  officials. 

Gammack's  first  trip  to  Vietnam  was  early 
in  1970.  He  was  mainly  concerned  about  how 
young  lowans  felt  fighting  a  war  that  was 
becoming  more  unpopular  on  the  homefront. 
As  usual,  he  spent  little  time  around  Army 
or  Air  Force  headquarters  In  Saigon  or  other 
larger  cities. 

He  packed  up  his  shaving  gear  and  a 
change  of  clothes  in  a  shoulder  bag  and  went 
Into  the  field,  visiting  line  companies  and 
airfields  and  going  Into  the  Jungle  with  the 
troops. 

He  described  the  war  in  human  terms — 
a  teen-aged  marine  from  Fonda  calmly  recit- 
ing the  dangers  he  faced  in  "search  and 
capture"  missions  l^ehind  enemy  lines:  an 
Army  medic  from  Perry  who  had  to  evacuate 
eight  buddies,  all  dead,  five  "shot  to  pieces"; 
fiying  in  a  helicopter  over  tlie  Camb3dlaii 
border  with  a  pilot  from  Batavla  to  spot 
enemy  base  camps. 

He  rettirned  a  second  time  early  in  1971. 
Then  he  wanted  to  do  In-depth  pieces  on 
drug  usage,  discipline  problems,  anti-war 
feelings  among  the  troops,  to  get  a  measure 
of  the  will  to  fight  such  a  costly  war. 

But,  as  usual,  he  was  In  on  one  of  the  war's 
biggest  stories — the  Vietnamese  Invasion  of 
Laos.  Gammack  called  It  "pure  luck."  His 
editors  called  It  "years  of  experience." 

There  had  been  nnnbles  for  days  about 
a  possible  invasion  of  Laos  and  a  news  em- 
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bargo  was  enforced.  "Gammack,"  said  the 
editor,  "is  somewhere  near  the  Laotian  border 
...  he  can't  stay  away  from  a  major  story." 
Indeed,  he  couldn't. 

The  news  embargo  was  lifted,  and  in  min- 
utes Gammack's  story  about  lowans  support- 
ing the  Vietnamese  Invasion  came  clacking 
into  the  newsroom  via  special  wire.  Hours 
later,  photographs  he  had  taken  of  machine- 
gun-toting  Army  scouts  from  Iowa  were 
being  transmitted  by  special  Wirephoto  from 
Saigon  to  The  Register  and  Tribune  news- 
room. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  local  reportUig  jobs 
of  the  war — an  instant  view  of  a  major  war 
story  from  lowans  who  were  there. 

Later,  it  turned  out  that  only  five  American 
newsmen  were  told  of  the  invasion  In  ad- 
vance. Gammack  was  one  of  them,  and  he 
was  among  the  first  five  reporters  to  helicop- 
ter in  to  now-famous  Khe  Sanh,  the  Ameri- 
can base  camp  that  supported  the  Invasion. 
Later,  Gammack  allowed  that  "I  think  they 
picked  me  because  they  felt  sorry  for  me 
because  of  my  age  (62)."  That  was  a  mis- 
statement. 

They  picked  him  because  of  his  reputation 
as  an  honest  war  correspondent  who,  like 
Ernie  Pyle,  believed  In  writing  about  a  war 
by  being  with  the  little  guys  fighting  It. 

It  was  hard  work.  He  told  of  sleeping  on 
the  ground  In  a  tent  at  Khe  Sanh  with  two 
U.S.  pilots,  one  of  whom  remarked:  "God,  X 
hope  we  can  get  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
I  don't  want  to  die  with  an  empty  stomach." 

Writing  about  wai-s  had  an  emotional 
impact  on  Gammack.  Visiting  the  wounded 
in  hospitals,  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  boy 
he  had  interviewed — it  worked  on  him.  He 
became  close  to  people. 

Hundreds  of  lowans  still  remember  when 
Gammack  talked  to  them  during  the  various 
conflicts  he  covered.  Frequently,  he  revisited 
the  soldiers  he  met  overseas  when  they  ceone 
home.  He  wrote  about  their  problems  of  ad- 
justment, their  views  of  war,  their  woimds 
and  recuperation. 

He  did  not  conceal  his  fear.  He  never 
took  chances.  "You  are  there  to  cover  the 
war;  not  fight  it,"  he  said. 

He  kept  running  into  old  friends  among 
the  many  war  correspondents  he  knew.  Once 
in  Saigon,  he  dined  with  Keyes  Beech  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  George  McArthur 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  both  veterans  at 
covering  wars.  They  suddenly  realized  that 
they  were  the  three  oldest  accredited  corres- 
pondents covering  Vietnam — together  they 
had  more  than  150  years  of  experience. 

Vietnam,  they  concluded,  was  a  young 
man's  war,  but  Beech  and  McArthur  and 
Gammack  covered  more  ground  than  many 
of  the  young  tigers  assigned  there. 

In  1973,  he  covered  the  return  of  the 
American  POWs  in  the  Philippines.  Again, 
his  Ingenuity  got  the  story  nobody  else 
could  get,  and  led  to  an  award-winning 
series  on  the  life  of  an  lowan  as  a  POW 
in  the  jungles  ol  Vietnam  for  five  years. 

The  POW's  were  segregated — newsmen 
were  not  allowed  within  200  yards  of  them, 
and  no  interviews  were  permitted.  The  re- 
stilt:  A  well  orchestrated  show  of  the  re- 
turn, but  little  on  what  they  went  thiough 
or  the  state  of  their  health. 

Gammack  solved  that  problem  neatly:  He 
found  physicians  in  the  hospital  with  Iowa 
connections  and  used  them  as  reporters. 
They  would  talk  with  POW's,  or  llst«n  to 
them,  ot>serve  them,  examine  them,  aud  then 
report  to  Gammack. 

(His  stories  from  Manila  on  the  POW  re- 
turn were  the  only  ones  telling  the  state 
of  health  and  personal  experiences  of  the 
POWs,  and  were  distributed  nationally  by 
the  Associated   Press.] 

Gammack  met  Michael  Kjome  of  Decorah, 
a  civilian  teacher  in  Saigon  when  he  was 
raptured  by  the  Viet  Cong,  when  Kjome  was 


released.  This  led  to  a  detailed  10-part 
series  on  Kjome's  life  as  a  POW. 

It  was  written  by  Gammack  after  Inter- 
viewing Kjome  for  five  ftill  days. 

The  POWs  had  agreed  not  to  tell  their 
stories  publicly  until  the  last  POW  came 
home. 

But  when  t^e  final  planeload  landed,  Gam- 
ntack's  series  on  Kjome  was  already  written, 
and  publication  began  immediately — the  first 
full  story  of  a  POW's  life  In  the  nation.  It 
was  a  vivid,  detailed  account,  and  it  won 
Gammack  a  National  Hcfl  liner's  Club 
award — an  honor  voted  by  his  peers. 

Of  Gammack's  "old  pro"  performance  in 
Vietnam,  the  AP's  Peter  Arnett,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  In  1966  for  his  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  remember«-d:  "Before  Gor- 
don arrived  In  Vietnam  for  his  first  tour  of 
duty,  I  got  a  call  from  Wes  Gallagher  that 
a  buddy  of  his  from  World  War  II  days 
was  heading  our  way,  and  to  help  him  in 
any  way  we  could.  I  thought,  "My  God,  what's 
a  man  his  age  doing  out  here?" 

Gammack  went  at  his  assignment  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  "a  cub  reporter,"  Arnett  con- 
tinued. "He  took  pleasure  in  the  business  of 
reporting,  and  he  was  very  skillful  at  it,  a 
great  trooper." 

In  a  letter  to  Gammack  congratulating 
lilm  on  his  series  on  Michael  Kjome,  Arnett 
wrote: 

"We  In  the  AP  are  personally  grateful  for 
your  assistance  ...  at  Clark  Air  Base  when 
Kjome  and  the  other  American  POWs  were 
released.  .  .  . 

"It  was  through  your  efforts  that  the  coun- 
try first  learned  of  charges  of  serious  brutal- 
ity leveled  against  their  Communist  captors 
by  American  POWs.  You  also  provided  us 
with  a  .steady  stream  of  data  on  the  men's 
medical  condition  that  military  authorities 
were  reluctant  to  give.  You  were  a  thorn  In 
the  side  of  authority  in  the  greatest  tradition 
of  the  American  press.  .  .  ." 

This  professional  drive  and  excellence  were 
only  part  of  the  man,  however.  His  boyish- 
ness and  enthusiasm  were  characteristics, 
too,  of  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  a 
golfer,  a  bridge  player,  a  backyard  barbecue 
chef  and  cordial  host — and  a  good  citizen. 

He  never  missed  voting  in  an  election — by 
absentee  ballot  earlier  this  month  after  he 
had  returned  home,  knowing  the  cancer  had 
returned.  He  was  proud  that  he  never  had 
been  ticketed  for  speeding  or  overtime  pok- 
ing. ^^ 

On  the  wall  of  one  small  room  at  the  Gam- 
n^ack  home  at  2800  Forest  Drive  his  wife, 
Kathryn,  aud  daughters,  Katie  and  Julie, 
have  proudly  hung  citations  and  awards,  the 
most  recent  the  Headllner  plaque.  Others  in- 
clude Sweepstakes  Award  certificates  won  in 
Iowa  Associated  Press  newswriting  contests 
in  1962  and  1971. 

The  1962  award  was  for  his  moving  account 
of  the  last  days  of  Fred  Maytag  II,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Mayt«ig  Co.,  whom  can- 
cer felled. 

Gammack's  opening  paragraphs  in  that 
.story  apply  tellingly  today  to  the  reporter 
who  wrote  them  12  years  ago. 

"Fred  Maytag  II  was  determined  to  die 
with  dignity.  That's  the  way  he  had  lived. 

"When  cancer  attacked  him,  his  quest  for 
knowledge  centered  on  the  field  of  medicine — 
cancer  In  particular.  .  .  ." 

Gordon  Gammack  died,  too,  as  he  had 
lived,  with  dignity. 

Memorial  services  for  Gammack  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  here.  The  body  will  be  cremated. 

While  discussing  calmly  with  members  of 
his  famUy  the  final  arrangements,  the  sub- 
ject of  where  he  wished  memorial  contribu- 
tions to  go  came  up. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  he  said. 

The  old  fight  sparked  up : 

"Let's  lick  this  cancer  thing,"  he  said. 
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HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'.TFS 

Friday,  November  22,  1974 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Ar\id 
Paulson,  distinguished  actor,  author,  and 
nonpareil  translator  of  the  works  of 
August  Strindberg  as  •well  as  scores  of 
other  Scandinavian  authors,  is  returning 
to  his  native  Sweden  to  live  after  almost 
70  fruitful  years  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  fellow  Scandinavian,  longtime  friend 
and  admirer,  I  wotild  not  want  Arvid 
Paulson  to  leave  without  paying  public 
tribute  to  his  accomplishments  on  the 
stage  and,  above  all,  as  the  indefatigable 
translator  and  tireless  promoter  of  the 
Swedish  genius  Strindberg. 

It  is  now  becoming  recognized  that 
Strindberg  was  probably  the  gieatest 
dramatist  the  world  has  seen  since 
Shakespeare.  His  contemporary,  Henrik 
Ibsen,  who  was  much  better  known,  con- 
ceded that  Strindberg's  genius  far  ex- 
ceeded his  own.  And  most  of  the  great 
playwrights  of  the  20th  century  stand  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Swedish  master. 

Yet  only  a  limited  number  of  Strind- 
berg's immense  output  of  plays  novels, 
short  stories,  and  other  works  had  been 
available  in  English — until  Arvid  Paulson 
set  out  to  fill  that  void.  His  translations — 
"The  Strindberg  Reader,"  "Strindberg's 
One-Act  Plays,"  "Natives  of  Hemso." 
"Days  of  Loneliness"  and  the  Strindberg 
novels  "The  Scapegoat,"  "The  Great 
Highway' — came  off  the  presses  to  find 
immediate  critical  acclaim. 

Declared  Prof.  Amandus  Johnson,  dean 
of  Scandinavian  scholars  in  the  United 
States: 

By  far  the  greatest  translator  of  Scandi- 
navian literature  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Wrote  Dr.  Henry  Goodard  Leach,  the 
late  president  emeritus  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation : 

Amtrica  owes  more  to  Arvid  Paulson  than 
to  any  other  man  for  the  Interpretation  of 
August  Strindberg.  His  translations  are  the 
best  in  English,  for  he  reads  Strindberg's  in- 
explicable mind  and  makes  bis  translations 
better  literature  than  the  originals. 

Such  accolades  are  typical  of  the  edi- 
torial and  academic  comment  that  fol- 
lowed what  one  critic  called  "Paulson's 
astounding  achievement  in  translating — 
not  to  mention  producing  and  acting  in — 
45  Strindberg  dramas."  Sean  O'Casey. 
the  great  Irish  dramatist,  called  it  "a  fine 
English-speaking  memorial  to  the  great 
Swedish  author." 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  American  drama 
owes  a  considerable  debt  to  this  still- 
youthful  man  of  86  years  who  is  taking 
his  leave  of  our  shores.  As  part  of  this 
tribute  to  Arvid  Paulson  I  am  including 
an  article  on  him  as  "The  Scandinavian 
of  the  Month"  from  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Bulletin  and  the  speech  by  the 
Consul  General  of  Sweden  in  New  York 
on  the  presentation  of  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  to  Mr.  Paul- 
son, the  first  time  this  medal  had  been 
awarded    for    translations    of    Swedish 
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literatuie.  Mr.  Paul&ou  sails  from  New- 
York  Tuesday  on  the  Kungsholm.  Bon 
voyage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

Arvid  Paulson-;  Noted  Acres  a.vd  Man  of 
Letters 
It  hns  been  said  rather  frequently,  and 
wlib  a  great  deal  of  justification  that  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  fortunate  lu  hav- 
ing so  many  cultural  apostles  active  around 
the  world.  Aside  from  the  more  or  less  official 
speaders  of  the  goispel  of  the  excellence  of 
Scandinavian  arts  and  letters,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  Individuals  who,  because  of 
their  national  background,  through  sturlv 
or  travel,  or  Just  a  plain  sense  of  identifica- 
tion, will  go  out  and  acquaint  tiiat  sleeping 
giant,  the  Public,  with  the  achievements  of 
which  the  Northern  peoples  are  rightly 
proud.  And  Sweden  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  apostle  in  the  man  who  has 
been  selected  as  "Tlie  Scandinavian  of  the 
Month"  for  December. 

Reading  the  last  line  some  readers  may  ob- 
ject and  say  that  it  is  only  August  Strlndberg 
who  has  an  apostle  in  Arvid  Paulson. 
Whether  that  is  presentation  of  a  man  who.se 
entire  life  has  lieen  devoted  to  literature  and 
the  theater.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  agreed 
that  Arvid  Paulson  has  done  yeoman  work 
for  his  native  land:  the  list  of  his  roles  on 
the  stage  and/or  his  translations  is  as  long 
as  a  yard-arm,  and  he  has  never  tired  in  the 
effort  to  malce  Swedish  and  other  Scandina- 
vian literature  and  drama  better  known  hi 
ever-widening  circles,  circles  which  take  in 
the  entire  Englir.h-speaking  world. 

Arvid  Paulson  was  bom  In  the  hlstoriCBl 
and  progressive  city  of  Helsingborg,  and 
came  to  the  tTnlted  States  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. In  thoee  days  teenagers  had  to  toe  the 
line,  and  the  young  immigrant  began  work 
with  the  Swedish -American  newspaper  Svea 
in  Worcester,  Mass..  first  as  reporter  and  then 
as  editor  for  a  brief  period.  There  he  appeared 
in  amateiir  theatricals,  but  as  his  ambition 
was  for  a  professional  stage  career,  he  real- 
ized this  could  only  be  attained  by  going  to 
New  York.  After  appeai-ing  tliere  In  a  number 
of  plays  in  Swedish,  he  was  during  that  time 
seen  by  the  distinguished  actress  Carlotta 
NillRon  in  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  "The  Ser- 
•vant  in  the  House."  Through  her  he  obtained 
a  sin.ill  but  important  role  hi  "The  Beauty 
Spot",  in  which  he  won  acclaim  from  coast  to 
coast. 

In  1914  he  Joined  the  Wa«bington  Square 
Players,  an  organization  which  later  grew 
into  the  Theatre  Guild.  He  appeared  in  the 
flirst  Andreyev  play  seen  in  America,  "Love 
of  One's  Neighbor,"  in  the  pantomime  "The 
Shepherd  in  the  Distance,"  and  in  two  Haupt- 
mann  plays:  "Elga"  and  "The  Weavers."  His 
complete  breakthrough  as  an  actor,  however, 
did  not  come  until  the  spring  of  1917  when 
he  received  the  plaudits  of  public  and  critics 
alike  for  hia  performance  in  "The  Willow 
Tree."  At  this  time  he  was  also  producing 
and  directing  a  number  of  Ibsen  and  Strlnd- 
berg dr.imas,  among  them.  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People",  "In  the  Face  of  the  Simoon"  and 
"The  Stronger."  When  the  U.S.  declared  war 
ou  Germany  in  April  1917,  Arvid  Paulson  was 
the  first  actor  to  volunteer  and  as  a  sergeant 
Ui  the  Corps  of  Intelligence,  he  performed 
valuable  services  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  returned  to  the  stage,  and  also  not  long 
after  presented  dramas  In  a  new  medium: 
radio.  On  WOBS,  he  gave  two  Scandinavian 
plays,  "Byes  that  Cannot  See",  by  the  Danish 
author  Albert  Gnudtzmann,  and  Ibsen's  "Peer 
Gynt",  the  latter  in  its  world  radio  premiere. 
Paulson  not  only  wrote  the  radio  version, 
but  acted  the  role  of  Peer,  and  directed  the 
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play,  which  was  given  again  over  WEAF,  and 
in  1932,  over  WOR,  when  he  employed  the 
largest  cast  ever  used  on  radio,  and  a  com- 
plete symphony  orchestra.  During  his  career 
he  has  appeared  in  no  less  than  seven  Ibsen 
roles. 

In  1933,  he  appeared  in  "Pigeons  and  Peo- 
ple," in  which  George  M.  Cohan  had  writ- 
ten the  part  of  Tokem  especially  for  Paul- 
son. Two  years  before.  Cohan  had  written 
the  role  of  Sakl  with  Paulson  In  mind  In 
his  play  "A  Well-Kno»n  Woman,"  and  hi 
this  performance  "Tlie  Philadelphia  Ledger" 
gave  Paulson  unstinted  praise.  Dvu-lng  the 
next  decade  or  so  the  theatre  going  public 
saw  him  in  such  varied  plays  as  "The  Bat", 
"Madame  President",  "Electra".  "Ghosts", 
"When  We  Dead  Awaken",  "Macbeth".  "The 
Ghost  Train",  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens", 
and  "Coin'  Home  ".  His  last  New  York  ap- 
pearance was  In  "The  Innocent  Voyage"  In 
which  he  acted  the  role  of  a  Swedish  sea 
captain,  a  role  he  spoke  entirely  in  Swedish. 

Arvid  Paulson  has  also  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  motion  pictures  (during  his  early 
years  on  the  stage).  During  the  Second 
World  War  he  was  asked  to  play  one  of  the 
leading  roles  In  a  classified  motion  picture 
for  the  Army.  And  it  was  Paulson  who  coined 
that  war  poster  .slogan  seen  everywhere  dur- 
ing the  war  years:  "Loose  lips  might  sUik 
ships." 

Following  a  very  serious  accident,  Mr. 
Paulson  has  in  the  postwar  period  concen- 
trated on  the  translation  of  Scandinavian 
plays  Into  English.  And  few  men  have  been 
better  endowed  nor  had  a  more  valuable 
background  for  that  particular  task  I  Among 
the  Scandinavian  authors  It  Is  Strlndberg 
who  is  his  first  \o\e,  and  it  Is  perhaps  a  rare 
occurrence  hi  literature  for  a  great  writer 
to  owe  so  much  to  one  single  translator. 
For  Paulson  has  not  only  been  productive, 
but  has  also  turned  out  translations  of  the 
highest  quality,  Ui  regard  to  style  and  the 
suitability  of  the  translations  to  be  actually 
performed  on  the  stage.  Among  his  Strlnd- 
berg translations,  most  of  which  have  been 
performed  on  radio,  television  or  on  the 
stage,  are  "The  Father",  "Miss  Julie",  "The 
Great  Highway",  "Lucky  Per's  Journey", 
"To  Damascus",  "The  Ghost  Sonata",  and 
many  others.  His  translations  have  been  col- 
lected In  several  volumes,  many  available  In 
paperback.  Arvid  Paulson  has  also  trans- 
lated Letters  oj  Strlndberg  to  Harriet  Bosse 
as  well  as  Strindberg's  famous  novel  The 
Natives    o/   Hemso. 

But  Paulson  has  not  coiiflned  himself  to 
Strlndberg.  nor  to  Sweden.  He  has  translated 
plays  by  BJomson.  Ibsen,  Alvllde  Pryz,  Gustaf 
af  G  Geljerstam,  Hans  Alin,  Prince  Wllhelm, 
and  others.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Ibsen  Memorial  Conmilttee 
in  New  York,  established  at  Ibsen's  centenary 
and  reorganized  later  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  bust  or  statue  of  Ibsen  erected  at 
Lincoln  Center.  Would  that  someone  would 
seize  this  idea  and  bring  it  to  fruition! 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  promoting 
the  ciUtural  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
his  native  land,  Arvid  Paulson  has  been 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Sweden;  he  was  also 
the  first  to  be  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Swedish  Academy  for  translating  Swedish 
literature  Into  a  foreign  language.  Among 
other  honors  to  come  to  him  axe  the  Merit 
Award  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
an  Invitation  to  appear  in  readings  of  his 
translations  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Sweden  last  summer  he  was 
elected  an  honory  member  of  Oillet  Oamla 
Helsingborg,  a  dlsingulslied  social  and  cul- 
tural society  in  his  native  city. 

Still  going  strong  at  what  others  may 
consider  a  feverish  pace,  Arvid  Paulaon  con- 
thiues  to  provide  translations  unrivaled  In 
their   excellence    and   thus   helps   to  bring 
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closer  together  two  worlds  of  thought  and 
Ideas — that  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Scandinavia.  Tlie  fact  that  they  today  tr" 
very  close  Indeed  Is  due  to  the  work  of  men 
like  Arvid  Paulson! 


Speech   Made   by   the   Consui.   Oenexai.   or 

SwEHEN  Bf  New  York.  Mr.  Tore  Tallroth. 

on  the  occasion  op  the  Presentation  op 

THE  Gold  Medal  op  the  Royal  Swedish 

Academy  to  Mr.  Arvid  Paulson 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  presence  here 
tonight  and  happy  that  you  have  Joined  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend  Arvid  Paulson. 
I  am  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy of  Letters  which  has  awarded  Its  very 
rare  gold  medal  to  Arvid  Paulson  for  his  out- 
standing ser\lces  to  tlie  field  of  Swedish 
literature. 

I  hnow  that  Arvid  Paulson  wants  this  little 
ceremony  more  to  be  a  tribute  to  Augurst 
Strhidberg  than  to  himself,  August  Strlnd- 
berg being  his  master  whom  he  has  served 
and  worked  for  so  selflessly  and  with  such 
devotion,  skill  and  literary  mastery  for  many 
yc.oi-s. 

August  Strlndberg  Is  not  only,  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  works  the  dominating  force  in 
Sv.edl.sh  literary  life,  but  his  contributions 
to  the  fields  of  drama,  the  novel,  poetry,  etc., 
meant  new  ways  and  new  heights.  He 
brought  new  life  to  every  field  which  he 
essayed,  recreated  the  Swedish  language,  and 
Is  the  portal  figure  for  modern  Sweden,  saw 
Sweden  transformed  from  an  agrarian 
society  hito  an  industrialized  one,  was  a 
sharp  critic  of  faults  and  prejudices,  but 
sought  new  roads  for  his  ever  restless  genuls. 

Abroad  he  is  better  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  modern  drama  and  the  threatre, 
and  there  his  literary  skill  more  easily 
crossed  the  borders  of  a  small  country  and 
the  stage  and  with  the  cultural  milieu  oi  the 
world   population. 

To  Interpret  such  a  rich  genius  as  August 
Strlndberg  and  render  hhn  full  Justice  in  an- 
other language,  requires  extraordinary  tal- 
ents on  the  part  of  the  translator:  talents 
and  qualifications  far  above  the  usual  re- 
quirements, a  high  degree  of  skill,  literary 
sensitivity  and  good  taste,  familiarity  with 
the  stage  and  with  the  cultural  mileu  of  the 
two  countries.  And  devotion. 

These  gifts  Arvid  Paulson  passe.sses.  to- 
gether with  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  stage  In  America.  Therefore,  he  has  been 
able  to  bring  us  a  new,  a  more  modern,  and 
more  faithful  Strlndberg  in  translation 
which  we  hope  will  bring  tlie  great  Swedish 
dramatist  close  to  new  generations. 

It  Is  particularly  hte  new  and  excellent 
translations  of  Strindberg's  works  that  the 
Swedish  Academy  had  In  mind  when  the  de- 
cision to  present  Arvid  Paulson  with  its 
gold  medal  was  made.  It  is  an  award  very 
seldom  given,  and  among  its  recipients  you 
find  scholars,  poets,  and  actors  who  have 
enriched  the  Swedish  literary  heritage  dur- 
ing the  years.  Ar%'id  Paulson  can  be  s.nld  to 
be  a  combination  of  all  these  categories. 

August  Strlndberg  had  himself  very  un- 
happy relations  with  the  Academy.  Tliat  he 
was  never  elected  a  member  was  a  disgrace; 
tliat  he  was  never  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  was  a  scandal.  In  a  way.  It  is  a 
belated  tribute  to  August  Strlndberg  as  well, 
when  this  awnrd  is  now  given  to  Arvid 
Paulson. 

The  Sv.edish  Academy  has  asked  me  to 
present  its  gold  medal  to  Arvid  Paulson  and 
has  also  asked  me  to  convey  to  him  its  deep 
appreciation  of  his  oiitstandlng  work  and 
his  efforts  to  make  Strlndberg  better  known 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world — with  a  hope  for 
new  contributions  from  him  hi  the  field  of 
literary  Interpretations  which  are  works  of 
art  In  their  own  right. 
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SENATE— iJfo/irfai^,  November  25,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  smd  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  Abotjuezk, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


The  ACTtNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 


Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  God  Almighty,  guide,  we  pray 
•niee,  the  President  and  all  those  to 
whom  has  been  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  tills  Nation,  and  grant  them 
special  gifts  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, of  counsel  and  strength;  that  up- 
holding what  is  right  and  following  what 
is  true,  they  may  obey  Thy  holy  will  and 
fulfill  Thy  divine  purpose. 

Guide  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  all  who 
serve  in  this  body  that  their  legislation 
be  such  as  will  pi-omote  the  common  wel- 
fare, redress  all  social  wrongs,  promote 
peace  among  the  nations,  and  advance 
Thy  kingdom  on  earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  f ollowuig  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presuent  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  25, 1974. 
To  the  ScTiate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Abourezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, November  22,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  imder  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tlw  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MA^TSFTKI.n.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
ses.sion  of  tlie  Senate  today. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  IMPR0\T:- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1218. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  a-ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  2938)  to  implement  the  Federal 
resixjnslblllty  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  Indian  people  by  Improving  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  Indian  health  pro- 
grams and  encouraging  maximum  partici- 
pation of  Indians  In  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ajid  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act". 
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Sec.  201.  Health  services. 

TITLE  lU— HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Sec.  301.  Construction     and     renovation     of 
Service  faculties. 

Sec.  302.  Construction  of  safe  water  and  san- 
itary   waste    dl^xjsal   faculties. 

Sec.  303.  Preference  to  Indians  and  Indian 
firms. 

TITLE  IV— ACCESS  TO  HEALTH 
SERVICES 
Sec.  401.  Services  provided  to  medicare  eli- 
gible Indians. 
Sec  402.  Services  provided  to  medicaid  eli- 
gible Indians. 
Sec.  403.  Report. 

TITLE  V— HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
URBAN  INDIANS 
Sec.  501.  Purpose. 

Sec.  502.  Contracts  with  urban  Indian  orga- 
nizations. 
Sec.  503.  Provisions  concerning  contracts. 
Sec.  504.  Reports  and  records. 
Sec.  505.  Authorizations. 
Sec.  506.  Review  of  program. 

TITLE  VI— XnSCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  6C1.  Reports. 
Sec.C02.  Regulations. 


Sec.  603.  Leasee  with  Indian  tribes. 
Sec.  C04.  AvailablUty  of  funde. 

FINDINCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(at  Petiera?  Indian  health  services  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  health  of  the 
Indians  are  consonant  with  and  required 
by  the  Federal  Government's  historical  and 
unique  legal  relationship  with,  and  result- 
ing responsibility  to,  the  American  Indian 
people. 

(b)  A  major  national  goal  of  the  United 
States  is  to  provide  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  health  services  which  wUl  permit  the 
health  status  of  Indians  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  possible  level  and  to  encourage  the 
maximum  participation  of  Indians  In  the 
planning  and  management  of  those  services. 

(c)  Federal  health  services  to  Indians 
have  resulted  in  a  reduction  In  the  pi^va- 
leuce  and  incidence  of  preventable  illnesses 
among,  and  unnecessary  and  premature 
deaths  of.  Indians. 

(d)  Despite  such  services,  the  unmet 
health  needs  of  the  American  Indian  people 
are  severe  and  the  health  status  of  Indians  is 
far  below  that  of  the  general  population  of 
.the  United  States.  For  example,  for  Indians 
compared  to  aU  Americans  in  1971,  the  tu- 
berculosis death  rate  was  over  four  and  one- 
half  times  greater,  the  Influenza  and  pneu- 
monia death  rate  over  one  and  one-half  time.s 
greater,  and  the  Infant  death  rate  approxi- 
mately 20  per  centum  greater. 

(e)  All  otlier  Federal  serrtces  and  pro- 
grams In  fulfillment  of  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  Indians  are  Jeopardized  by  the  low 
health  status  of  the  American  Indian  people. 

(f)  Further  Improvement  in  Indian  health 
Is  Iniperlled  by — 

(1)  inadequate,  outdated.  Inefficient,  and 
undermanned  facilities.  For  example,  only 
twenty-one  of  fifty-one  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  are  accredited  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hoepitals;  only 
twelve  meet  national  fire  and  safety  codes: 
and  fifty-seven  areas  with  Indian  populations 
have  been  identified  as  reqtilrlng  either  new 
or  replacement  health  centers  and  stations, 
or  clinics  remodeled  for  improved  or  addi- 
tional service; 

(2)  shortage  of  personnel.  For  example, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Service  hospitals, 
four-fifths  of  the  Service  hospitals  outpa- 
tient clinics,  and  one-half  of  the  Service 
health  clinics  meet  only  80  per  centum  of 
staffing  standards  for  their  respective  serv- 
ices; 

(3)  Insufficient  services  in  such  areas  as 
laboratory,  hospital  Inpatient  and  outpatient. 
eye  care  and  mental  health  services,  and 
ser\'lces  available  through  contracts  with 
private  physicians,  clinics,  and  agencies.  For 
example,  about  82  per  centum  of  the  surgi- 
cal operations  needed  for  otitis  media  have 
not  been  performed,  over  57  per  centum  of 
required  dental  services  remahi  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  about  98  per  centum  of  bearing 
aid  requirements  are  unmet; 

(4)  related  support  factors.  For  example, 
over  seven  hundred  hotisiag  unit  s  are  ueeded 
for  staff  at  remote  Service  facilities; 

(5)  lack  of  access  of  Indians  to  health 
services  due  to  remote  residences,  undevel- 
oped or  underdeveloped  ccmmunication  and 
transportation  systems,  and  difficult,  some- 
times severe,  climatic  conditions:  and 

(6)  lack  of  safe  water  and  sanitary  waste 
disposal  services.  For  example,  over  forty 
thousand  existing,  and  sixty-two  thousand 
planned  replacement  and  renovated.  Indian 
housing  units  need  new  or  upgraded  water 
and  sanitation  facilities. 

(g)  The  Indian  people's  gro'^vlng  confidence 
111  Federal  Indian  health  servlcs  Is  revealed 
by  their  Increasingly  heavy  u.se  of  such  serv- 
ices. Progress  iov.ard  the  goal  of  betrei'  In- 
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dian  health  Is  dependent  on  this  continued 
growth  of  confidence.  Both  such  progress  and 
such  confidence  are  dependent  on  Improved 
Federal  Indian  health  services. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation,  in  fulfllUnent 
of  Its  special  responsibilities  and  legal  obli- 
gation to  the  American  Indian  people,  to 
meet  the  national  goal  of  providing  the  high- 
est possible  health  status  to  Indians  and  to 
provide  existing  Indian  health  services  with 
all  resources  necessary  to  effect  tliat  policy. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(ai    "Secretary",   unless   otherwise   desig- 
nated, means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(b)  "Service"  means  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

(c)  "Indians"  or  "Indian",  luiless  other- 
wise designated,  means  any  person  who  is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  tribe,  as  defined  In  sub- 
.section  (d)  hereof,  except  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .sections  102,  103,  104(b)  (1)(1),  and 
201(c)(5),  such  terms  shall  mean  any  in- 
dividual who  (1),  Irrespective  of  whether 
he  or  she  lives  on  or  near  a  reservation,  Is  a 
member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other  organized 
gi'oup  of  Indians,  Including  those  tribes, 
bands,  or  groups  terminated  since  1940  and 
those  recognized  now  or  in  the  future  by 
the  State  in  which  they  reside,  or  who  is  a 
descendant.  In  the  first  or  second  degree,  of 
any  such  member,  or  (2)  Is  an  Eskimo  or 
Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native,  or  (3)  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  an  Indian  for  any  purpose,  or  (4)  is  de- 
termined to  be  an  Indian  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community.  Including  any  Alaska  Native 
village  as  defined  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688) ,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  eligible  for  the  special  programs 
and  services  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(e)  "Tribal  organization"  means  the  elected 
governing  body  of  a'ny  Indian  tribe  or  any 
legally  established  organization  of  Indians 
which  Is  controlled  by  one  or  more  such 
bodies  or  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  or 
.selected  by  one  or  more  such  bodies  (or  elect- 
ed by  the  Indian  population  to  be  served  by 
such  organization)  and  which  includes  the 
maximum  participation  of  Indians  in  all 
phases  of  its  activities. 

(f)  "Urban  Indian"  means  any  individual 
who  resides  in  an  urban  center,  as  defined  In 
subsection  (g)  hereof,  and  who  meets  one 
or  more  of  the  four  criteria  in  subsection 
(c)  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  section. 

(g)  "Urban  center"  means  any  community 
which  has  a  suflBcient  urban  Indian  popula- 
tion with  unmet  health  needs  to  warrant 
as.sistance  under  title  V,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(h)  "Urban  Indian  organization"  means  a 
nonprofit  corporate  body  situated  in  an  ur- 
ban center,  composed  of  urban  Indians,  and 
providing  the  maximum  participation  of  all 
interested  Indian  groups  and  individuals, 
which  body  is  capable  of  legally  cooperat- 
ing with  other  entities.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
activities  described  In  section  503(b). 

TITLE  I— INDIAN   HEALTH   MANPOWER 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  aug- 
ment the  Inadequate  number  of  health  pro- 
fessionals serving  Indians  and  remove  the 
multiple  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  health 
professionals  Into  the  Service  and  private 
practice  amoiw  Indians. 


HEALTH     PROFESSIONS     RECRDTTMENT     PROGRAM 
FOR   INDIANS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  shall  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  health  or  educational  en- 
titles or  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations 
to  assist  such  entities  In  meeting  the  costs 
of— 

(1)  identifying  Indians  with  a  potential 
for  education  or  training  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  encouraging  and  assisting  them 
(A)  to  enroll  In  schools  of  medicine,  oeteop. 
athy.  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  pharmacy,  public  health, 
nursing,  or  allied  health  professions;  or  (B) , 
if  they  are  not  qualified  to  enroll  in  any  such 
school,  to  undertake  such  pest  secondary 
education  or  training  as  may  be  required  to 
qualify  them  for  enrollment; 

(2)  publicizing  existing  soiu'ces  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  Indians  enrolled  in  any 
school  referred  to  In  clause  (1)(A)  of  this 
subsection  or  who  are  undertaking  training 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  In  any 
such  school;  or 

(3)  establishing  other  programs  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  enhance  and 
facilitate  the  enrollment  of  Indians,  and  the 
subsequent  pursuit  and  completion  by  them 
of  courses  of  study,  in  any  school  referred  to 
In  clause  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  tmless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regvilatlon  prescribe. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  pursuant  to  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PREPARATORY   SCHOLAR- 
SHIP   PROGRAM    FOB    INDIANS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  shall  make  scholarship  grants 
to  Indians  who — 

( 1 )  have  successfully  completed  their  high 
school  education  or  high  school  equivalency; 
and 

(2)  have  demonstrated  the  capability  to 
successfully  complete  courses  of  study  in 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podlatory, 
pharmacy,  public  health,  nursing,  or  allied 
health  professions. 

(b)  A  scholarship  grant  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  academic  years,  which  years  shall  be 
the  final  two  years  of  the  pre-professlonal 
education  of  any  grantee. 

(c)  A  scholarship  grant  made  under  this 
section  may  cover  costs  of  tution,  books, 
transportation,  board,  and  other  necessary 
related  expenses. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  section:  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  afer  enactment 
of  this  Act;  $4,000,000  for  the  second  fiscal 
year;  and  $6,000,000  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

HEALTH      PROFESSIONS      SCHOLARSHIP      PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  shall  make  scholarship  grants 
to  individuals  (I)  who  are  enrolled  In  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
public  health,  nursing,  or  allied  liealth  pro- 


fessions (Including  schools  certified  by  the 
Secretary  as  capable  of  training  individuals 
In  Indian  traditional  medicine),  and  (11) 
who  agree  to  provide  their  professional  serv- 
ices to  Indians  after  the  completion  of  their 
professional  training. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  (I)  shall  accord  priority  for  scholar- 
ship grants  under  this  section  to  applicants 
who  are  Indians,  and  (II)  may  determine  dis- 
tribution of  scholarship  grants  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  needs  of  Indians  for  additional 
service  In  specific  health  professions. 

(2)  Each  scholarship  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  (1)  fully  cover  the  costs  of  tvUtlon. 
and  (li),  when  taken  together  with  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  grantee,  fully  cover 
the  costs  of  books,  transportation,  board,  and 
other  necessary  related  expenses:  Provided. 
That  the  amount  of  grant  funds  available 
annually  to  each  grantee  under  clause  (li) 
shall  not  exceed  $8,000,  except  where  the 
scholarship  grant  is  extended  to  cover  the 
period  between  academic  years  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Scholarship  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  academic 
years,  except  that  any  such  grant  may  be 
extended  and  increased  for  the  period  be- 
tween academic  years  if  the  grantee  is  en- 
gaged In  clinical  or  other  practical  experi- 
ence related  to  his  or  her  course  of  study 
and  If  further  grant  assistance  during  such 
period  Is  required  by  the  grantee  because  of 
his  or  her  financial  need. 

(c)  (1)  As  a  condition  for  any  scholarship 
grants  under  this  section,  each  grantee  shall 
be  obligated  to  provide  professional  service 
to  Indians  for  a  period  of  years  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  dvu'ing  which  he  or  she 
received  such  grants. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  "professional  service  to  Indians" 
shall  mean  employment  In  the  Service  or 
private  practice  where.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
promulgated  by  him,  such  practice  Is  situ- 
ated in  a  physician  or  other  health  profes- 
sional shortage  area  and  addresses  the  health 
care  needs  of  a  substantial  number  of  Indi- 
ans. Periods  of  Internship  or  residency, 
except  residency  served  In  a  facility  of  the 
Service,  shall  not  constitute  fulfillment  of 
this  service  obligation. 

(3)  (A)  A  service  obligation  of  any  Indi- 
vidual pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  can- 
celed upon  the  death  of  such  Individual. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  a  service 
obligation  of  any  Individual  whenever  com- 
pliance by  such  individual  Is  Impossible  or 
would  involve  extreme  hardship  to  such  Indi- 
vidual and  If  enforcement  of  such  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  any  Individual  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

(d)  Individuals  receiving  scholarship 
grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
counted  against  any  employment  celling  af- 
fecting the  Service  or  the  Department  of 
Health.    Education,   and   Welfare. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  section:  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  ent'.  :ment  of 
this  Act;  $16,000,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year; 
$22,000,000  for  the  third  fiscal  year;  $30.- 
OCO.OOO  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year;  $34,000,000 
for  the  fifth  fiscal  year;  and,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  make  scholarship 
grants  under  this  section  to  individuals  who 
have  received  such  grants  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  and  who  are  eligible 
for  such  grants  diu-ing  each  such  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  EXTERN  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  receives 
a  scholarship  grant  pvirsuant  to  section  104 
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shall  be  entitled  to  employment  in  the  Serv- 
ice during  any  nonacademlc  period  of  the 
year.  Periods  of  employment  pursuant  to  this 
suljsection  shall  not  be  counted  In  deter- 
mining the  fulfillment  of  the  service  obliga- 
tion Incurred  as  a  condition  of  the  scholar- 
ship grant. 

(b)  Any  individual  enrolled  In  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
public  health,  nursing,  or  allied  health  pro- 
fessions (including  schools  certified  by  the 
Secretary  as  capable  of  trainUig  individuals 
in  Indian  traditional  medicine)  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Service  during  any  uonaca- 
demlc  period  of  the  year.  Any  such  employ- 
ment shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  any  calendar  year. 

(c)  Any  employment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  without  regaj-d  to  any 
competitive  personnel  system  or  agency  per- 
sonnel limitation  and  to  a  position  which 
will  enable  the  Individual  so  employed  to 
receive  practical  experience  in  Uie  health 
profession  in  which  be  or  she  Is  engaged  In 
study.  Any  Individual  so  employed  shall  re- 
ceive payment  for  his  or  her  services  com- 
parable to  the  salary  he  or  she  would  receive 
If  he  or  she  were  employed  in  the  competitive 
system.  Any  Individual  so  employed  shall  not 
be  counted  against  any  employment  ceiling 
affecting  the  Service  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated fw  the  purpose  of  this  section:  $3.- 
250,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  $3,250,000  for  the  second 
fiscal  year:  $3,250,000  for  the  third  fiscal 
year;  $2,600,000  for  the  fourth  fiscal  vear: 
and  #3.000, 000  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year. 

BiroCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  EN- 
VIBONMENTAL  HEALTH,  HEALTH  EDUCATION, 
AND   NUTRITION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  shall  make  grants  to  individuals, 
nonprofit  entities,  appropriate  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  educatloual  institutions,  or 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organisations  to  en- 
able the  recipients  of  such  grants  to  establish 
and  cai-ry  out  programs  to  train  Individuals 
90  as  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  services 
to  Indians  In  the  following  areas: 

(1)  environmental  health,  includlug  proper 
waste  dl.sposal.  reduced  pesticide  liihalaUou. 
proper  sanitation,  and  vector  rauuoi; 

(2)  health  education,  Indudiug  the  ad- 
vising and  training  of  Indians  with  respect 
to  personal  hygiene,  the  e.ssentlals  of  first 
aid,  the  care  of  critically  HI  in  the  home,  and 
entitlements  of  Indians  to,  and  the  avail- 
ability of,  health  care  services  and  assistance; 
providing  adequate  health  Information  to 
schools;  and  establishing  health  courses  in 
high  schools  encouraging  entry  by  Indians 
Into  health-related  professions;  and 

(3)  nutrition.  Including  advisixig  and 
training  Indians  with  respect  to  child  nutri- 
tion, availability  of  nutrition  programs 
(such  as  hot  .school  lunch  programs),  nutri- 
tion In  prenatal  care,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion for  the  total  population,  particularly 
for  those  found  to  have,  or  to  "je  susceptible 
to,  diabetes,  hj-pertenslon,  and  heart  dltease. 

(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  UUs  section  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  and  In  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  reprilBtlon  presciibe. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONTINUING    EDUCATION    ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals  to  Join 
the  Service  and  to  provide  their  services  In 
the  rural  and  remote  areas  where  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  portion  of  Indians  resides,  the  Secre- 


tary, acting  through  the  Ser\ ice,  may  pro\lde 
allowances  to  health  professionals  employed 
in  the  Service  to  enable  them  for  a  period  of 
time  each  year  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  leave  of  their  duty  stations 
for  professional  consultation  and  refresher 
training  courses. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
$350,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  en- 
artmcnt  of  this  Act;  5350.000  lor  the  second 
fiscal  year;  $375,000  for  the  third  fiscal  year; 
$390,000  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year;  and 
$410,000  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  n— HEALTH  SERVICES 
Sec.  201.  (a)  For  the  purpo.se  of  eliminat- 
ing 'aacklogs  In  Indian  health  care  services 
and  to  supply  known,  unmet  medical,  sur- 
gical, dental,  and  other  Indian  health  needs, 
the  Secretary  Is  atithorized  to  expend  funds, 
through  the  Serrtce,  over  a  five -fiscal-year 
jjeriod  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c).  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  each  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  used  to  offset  or  limit  the  appropria- 
tions required  by  the  Service  to  continue 
to  serve  the  health  needs  of  Indians  during 
and  subsequent  to  such  five-flscal-year 
period,  but  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  to 
the  annual  appropriations  required  to  con- 
tinue the  programs  of  the  Service. 

(b)  The  Secretary  actlnc  through  the 
Service,  is  authorized  to  employ  pcrsonb  to 
Implement  the  provislcns  of  this  section 
during  the  flve-flscal-vear  period  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (C).  Such  positloiiS  authorized  each  fis- 
cal year  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
be  considerod  as  oflf:«tting  or  limiting  the 
personnel  required  by  the  ScT\ice  to  serve 
the  health  needs  of  Indians  during  and  .sub- 
sequent to  such  five-flscal-year  period  but 
shall  t>e  in  addition  to  the  positions  author- 
ized in  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  to  the 
annual  personnel  levels  reqiUred  to  continue 
the  programs  of  the  Service. 

(C)  The  following  amounts  and  positions 
are  auihorized,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sutksections  (a)  and -(b),  for  the 
speciflc  purposes  noted: 

(1)  Patient  care  (direct  and  Indirect! :  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  $11,000,000  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
positions;  for  the  second  fiscal  year,  $17,000,- 
OOt'  and  five  hundred  a>id  forty  positions:  for 
I  lie  third  fiscal  year,  $14,000,000  and  four 
Inr-dred  and  ten  positions;  for  the  fourtii 
r;3cal  year,  $9,000,000  a:id  five  hundred  posi- 
tion.s  and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $7,000,000 
Bi-.rt  four  hundred  and  ninety  positions. 

12 »  Field  health,  excluding  dental  care  (di- 
rect and  Indirect)  :  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  $10,000,000  and 
rv,c  hundred  and  fifty  positions;  for  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year,  $7,500,000  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  positions;  for  the  third  Ds- 
cn!  year,  $4,000,000  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  po.sitlons;  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year. 
54.000.000  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  posi- 
tions: and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $3,000,000 
anrt  one  hundred  positions. 

(3)  Dental  care  (direct  and  indirect):  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  $900,000  and  sixty  positions;  for  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year,  $700,000  and  seventy-five 
positions;  for  the  third  fiscal  year,  $700,000 
and  seventy-five  positions;  for  the  fourth  fis- 
cal year,  $600,000  and  seventy-five  positions; 
and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $600,000  and 
sixty  positions. 

(4)  Mental  health:  (A)  Community  men- 
tal health  services:  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  $1,100,000  and 
fifty  positions;  for  the  second  fiscal  year, 
$750,000  and  thirty  positions;  for  the  third 
fiscal  year.  $750,000  and  thirty  positions;  for 


the  fourth  fiscal  year,  $750,000  and  thirty 
po.sitions;  and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $760,- 
000  and  thirty  positions; 

(B)  Inpatient  mental  health  services:  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  $400,000  and  thirty  positions;  for  the 
second  fiscal  year.  £300.000  and  twenty-two 
positions;  for  the  third  fiscal  year.  $500,000 
and  twenty-three  positions;  lor  the  fourth 
fiscal  year.  $300,000  and  twenty-three  posi- 
tions; and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $300,000 
and  twenty-two  positions; 

(C)  Model  dormitory  mental  health  serv- 
ices: for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment 
of  .his  Act.  $625,000  and  fifty  positions;  for 
i.ije  .->eoond  fiscal  year.  $625,000  and  fifty 
pj.'.Itions;  'or  the  third  fiscal  year,  $625,000 
ow<\  fifty  positions;  and  for  the  fourth  fiscal 
ycjir.  $625,000  and  fifty  positions; 

(D)  Therapeutic  and  residential  treit- 
ni,:ut  centers:  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
ena.^tment  of  this  Act,  $200,000  and  twelve 
pcbitlons;  for  the  second  fiscal  year  $150^)00 
and  nine  positions;  for  the  third  fiscal  year, 
;150,OCO  and  ten  positions;  for  the  fourth 
fiscal  year,  $150,000  and  nine  positions;  and 
for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $150,000  and  ten  posi- 
tions; and 

(E)  Training  of  traditional  Indian  prac- 
tiiloners  in  mental  health:  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  $75,000:  for 
the  second  fiscal  year,  $75,000;  for  the  third 
fiscal  3rear,  $50,000;  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year, 
$50,000:  and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  *50.0O0. 

<5)  Ti-eatjnent  and  control  of  alcoliolisio : 
far  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  cf 
itiis  Act.  $exXK}.000;  for  the  second  fiscal  year. 
jcf.<J00,O00;  for  the  third  fiscal  year.  43,bou.- 
uOCs;  for  the  jourth  fiscal  year.  $j.000,CO().  and 
lor  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $3^)00,000. 

(6)  Provision  of  health  care  personnel  in 
primary  and  secondary  Bureau  of  Indian  Ai- 
tairs  sclioois;  for  the  first  fiscal  yecr  afi«r 
en.ictment  of  this  Act,  $1,OCO,OCO;  for  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year,  $1,200,000;  for  the  third  fi£c;-.l 
year,  $1,200,000;  for  the  fourth  fiscal  y&ar, 
$1,200,000;  and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year, 
61.200X)00. 

«7)  Maintenance  and  repair  (direct  and 
iudhect) :  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  $6,000,000  and  thirty  posi- 
tions; for  the  second  fiscal  year,  $4,000,000 
aud  tiiirty  positions;  for  the  third  fiscal  year, 
*4,000,000  and  thirty  positions;  for  the  fourth 
fiscal  year,  $4,000,000  aud  thirty  positions: 
and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $3,000,000  and 
thirty  positions. 

id)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  expend  directly  or  by  contracc 
njt  less  than  1  per  centiun  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  authorizations  In  each 
of  the  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
(c)  for  research  in  each  cf  the  areas  of  In- 
dian health  care  for  which  such  funds  are 
auihoiixed  to  be  appropriated. 

TTTLB  III — ^HEALTH  FACILITXES 

CONSTRCUTION    AND    RENOVATION    OF 

SERVICE   FACILrrrES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing inadequate,  outdated,  and  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory Service  hospitals,  heaJlh  centers, 
health  stations,  and  other  Service  facilitiet, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Service.  1^ 
authorized  to  expend  $561,090,000  over  a  five- 
flscal-year  period  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedtile : 

(1)  Ho.spitals:  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  $51,000,000;  for  the 
second  fiscal  year,  $110,500,000;  for  the  third 
fiscal  year,  $86,000,000;  for  the  fourth  fiscal 
vear,  $81  500,000;  and  for  the  fifth  fiscn!  year. 
$115,000,000. 

(2)  Health  centers  and  health  stations: 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enactment  o; 
this  Act.  $4,000,000;  for  the  second  fiscal  vear. 
$«,OO0XK>0;  for  the  third  fiscal  year.  $€.000- 
000;  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year.  $10,000,000; 
and  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year,  $7,000,000. 
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(3)  Staff  housing:  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
after  enactment  of  the  Act,  $14,500,000;  for 
the  second  fiscal  year,  $26,000,000;  for  th* 
third  fiscal  year,  $11,500,000:  for  the  fourth 
fiscal  year.  $20,000,000;  and  for  the  fifth  fiscal 
year.  «4.500.000. 

(4)  Health  facilities  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary Biaeau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools:  $1.- 
500.000  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  after 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b|  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  is  authorized  to  equip  aiul  staff  such 
Service  facilities  at  levels  commensurate  with 
their  operation  at  optimum  levels  of  effec- 
tiveness. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  expenditure  of,  or  the 
making  of  any  firm  commitment  to  expend, 
any  funds  authorized  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Service,  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  any  Indian  tribe  to  be 
significantly  affected  by  any  such  expendi- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  determining  and. 
wherever  practicable,  honoring  tribal  pref- 
erences concerning  the  size,  location,  type, 
and  other  characteristics  of  any  facility  on 
which  such  expenditure  is  to  be  made;  and 

(2)  be  assured  that,  wherever  practicable, 
such  facility,  no  later  than  five  years  after  its 
construction  or  renovation,  shall  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    SAFE    WATER    AND    SANITARY 
WASTE    DISPOSAL   FACU.ITIES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
health  hazards,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  expend,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Jxily  31. 
1959  (73  Stat.  267).  $378,000,000  within  a 
five-fiscal-year  period  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  the 
schedule  provided  In  subsection  (b),  to  sup- 
ply unmet  needs  for  safe  water  and  sanitary 
waste  disposal  facilities  In  existing  and  new 
Indian  homes  and  communities. 

(b)  To  effect  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 
$78,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  $75,000,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year;  $75,000,000  for  the  third 
fiscal  year;  $75,000,000  for  the  fourth  fiscal 
year;  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fifth  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  develop  a  plan,  together  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  \ipon  consulta- 
tion with  Indian  tribes,  to  assure  that  the 
schedule  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  will 
be  met.  Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PREFERENCE    TO    INDIANS    AND    INDIAN 
FIRMS 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  througli 
the  Service,  may  utilize  the  negotiating  au- 
thority of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
861).  to  give  preference  to  any  Indian  or 
any  enterprise,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
other  type  of  business  organization  owned 
and  controlled  by  an  Indian  or  Indians 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  "Indian  firm") 
in  the  constrxiction  and  renovation  of  Service 
facilities  pursuant  to  section  301  and  In  the 
construction  of  safe  water  and  sanitary  waste 
disposal  facilities  pursuant  to  section  302. 
Svich  preference  may  be  accorded  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  finds,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  him.  that 
the  project  or  function  to  be  contracted  for 
will  not  be  satisfactory  or  such  project  or 
function  cannot  be  properly  completed  or 
maintained  by  the  proposed  contract.  The 
Secretary,  In  arriving  at  his  finding,  shall 
consider  whether  the  Indian  or  Indian  firm 
will  be  deficient  with  respect  to  (1)  owner- 
ship and  control  by  Indians.  (2)  equipment, 

(3)  bookkeeping  and  accounting  procedures, 

(4)  substantive  knov;Iedge  of  the  project  or 


function  to  be  contracted  for.  (5)  adequately 
trained  personnel,  or  (6)  other  necessary 
components  of  contract  performance. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  for  personnel 
engaged  in  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
facilities  constructed  or  renovated  In  whole 
or  m  part  by  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  title  are  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
local  wage  rates  for  similar  work  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1921  (46  Stat.  1491),  as  amended. 
TITLE  IV— ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  SERVICES 

SERVICES    PROVIDED     TO    MEDICARE    ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Notwlthstandhig  any  other 
provision  of   law,   for  the  purpose  of  title 

XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
a  Service  facility  (Uicludlng  a  ho^ltal  or 
skUled  nursing  facility),  whether  operated 
by  the  Service  or  by  any  Indian  trll)e  or  tribal 
organization,  shall  hereby  be  deemed  to  be  a 
facility  eligible  for  reimbursement  under  title 
XVIII:  Provided.  That  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  are  met. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  provision  of  any  care  or 
service  for  which  reimbursement  may  be 
made,  the  Secretary  shall  certify  that  the 
feclllty  meets  the  sttmdards  applicable  to 
other  hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  facilities 
eligible  for  reimbursement  under  title  XVin, 
or.  In  the  case  of  any  facility  existing  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  th©  Act,  that  the  Serv- 
ice has  provided  an  acceptable  written  plan 
for  bringing  the  facility  Into  full  compliance 
with  such  standards  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Service  facilities  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  licensed  by  any  State  or  local- 
ity in  which  tliey.are  located:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  his 
certifications  appropriate  assurances  that 
such  facilities  meet  standards  equivalent  to 
licensure  requirements. 

(c)  Any  payments  received  for  services 
provided  to  beneficiaries  hereunder  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  appropriations 
for  health  care  and  services  to  Indians. 

(d)  Nothing  herein  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  services  to  an  Indian  bene- 
ficiary with  coverage  under  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended.  In  prefer- 
ence to  an  Indian  beneficiary  without  such 
coverage. 

services     PROVIDED     TO     MEDICAID     ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 

Sec  402.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  title 

XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
a  Service  facility  (Including  a  hospital, 
skilled  nursing  facility,  or  intermediate  care 
facility),  whether  operated  by  the  Service 
or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization, 
shall  hereby  be  deemed  to  be  a  facility  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement  under  title  XIX:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)  are  met. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  such 
agency  for  health  care  a.id  services  provided 
In  Service  facilities  to  Indians  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  provision  of  any  care  or 
service  for  which  reimbursement  may  be 
made,  th©  Secretary  shall  certify  that  the 
facility  meets  the  standards  applicable  to 
other  ho^ltals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  and 
Intermediate  care  facilities  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement under  title  XIX,  or.  In  the  case 
of  any  family  existing  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  that  the  Service  has 
provided  an  acceptable  written  plan  for 
bringing  the  facility  into  full  compliance 
with  such  standards  within  two  years  from 


the  date  ot  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Service  facilities  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  licensed  by  any  State  or  local- 
ity In  which  they  are  located:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretary  shall  Include  in  hi.'; 
certifications  appropriate  assurances  that, 
such  facilities  meet  standards  equivalent  to 
licensure  requirements. 

(d)  Any  payments  received  for  services 
provided  recipients  hereunder  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  appropriations 
for  the  provision  of  health  care  and  services 
to  Indians. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  with  respect  to  amounts  expended 
during  any  quarter  as  medical  assistance  un- 
der title  XIX  for  services  which  are  included 
in  the  State  plan  and  are  received  through 
a  Service  facility,  whether  operated  by  the 
Service  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  orga- 
nization, to  Individuals  who  are  (I)  eligible 
under  the  plan  of  the  State  title  XIX  and 
(11)  eligible  for  comprehensive  services  un- 
der the  Service  program,  the  Federal  med- 
ical assistance  percentage  under  XIX  shall 
be  Increased  to  100  per  centum. 

(f )  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  provide  services  to  an  In- 
dian beneficiary  with  coverage  under  title 
XIX  of  th©  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
in  preference  to  an  Indian  beneficiary  with- 
out such  coverage. 

•  REPORT 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  include  In 
his  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  section  601  a  report  on  the  amount 
and  use  of  funds  made  available  to  the  Serv- 
ice pursuant  to  this  title  as  a  result  of  re- 
imbursements through  titles  XVm  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 
TITLE  V— HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  URBAN 
INDIANS 

PURPOSE 

Sec  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  programs  In 
urban  areas  to  make  health  services  more 
accessible  to  the  urban  Indian  population. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  URBAN  INDIAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Service,  shall  enter  into  contracts  with 
urban  Indian  organizations  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  such  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  administering 
in  the  urban  centers  In  which  such  organi- 
zations are  situated  programs  which  meet 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  place  such  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessary  In  any  contract  which  he 
makes  with  any  urban  Indian  organization 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  conditions  shall 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  requirements 
that  the  organization  successfully  under- 
take the  following  activities: 

(1)  determine  the  population  of  urban 
Indians  which  are  or  could  be  recipients  of 
health  referral  or  case  services: 

(2)  Identify  all  public  and  private  health 
service  resources  within  the  urban  center 
in  which  the  organization  is  situated  which 
are  or  may  be  available  to  urban  Indians: 

(3)  assist  such  resources  in  providing  .serv- 
ice to  such  urban  Indians; 

(4)  assist  such  urban  Indians  in  becom- 
ing familiar  with  and  utilizing  such  re- 
sources; 

(5)  provide  basic  education  to  such  urban 
Indians; 

(6)  establish  and  implement  manpower 
training  programs  to  accomplish  the  refen-al 
and  education  tasks  set  forth  In  clauses  (3) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection; 

(7)  Identify  gaps  between  unmet  health 
needs  of  urban  Indians  and  the  resources 
avallHble  to  meet  such  needs: 

(8)  make   recommendations   to   the   Scc- 
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rctary  and  Federal,  State,  local,  and  other 
resource  agencies  on  methods  of  improving 
health  service  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  xirban  Indians;  and 

(9)  where  necessary,  provide  or  contract 
for  health  care  services  to  urban  Indians, 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
criteria  for  selecting  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tions with  which  to  contract  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Such  criteria  shall,  among  other 
factors,  take  Into  consideration : 

(1)  the  extent  of  the  unmet  health  care 
needs  of  urban  Indians  in  the  urban  center 
In  question; 

(2)  the  size  of  the  urban  Indian  popula- 
tion which  Is  to  receive  assistance; 

(3)  the  relative  accessibility  which  such 
population  has  to  health  care  services  in 
such   urban   center; 

(4)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  pro- 
ject would  duplicate  any  previous  or  cur- 
rent public  or  private  health  services  pro- 
ject funded  by  another  source  In  such  urban 
center; 

(5)  the  appropriateness  and  likely  effec- 
tiveness of  a  project  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
title  In  such  urban  center; 

(6)  the  existence  of  an  urban  Indian  or- 
ganization capable  of  performing  the  activi- 
ties set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  and  of  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  title;  and 

(7)  the  extent  of  existing  or  likely  future 
participation  in  such  activities  by  appro- 
priate health  and  health-related  Federal 
State,  local,  and  other  resource  agencies. 

PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Contracts  with  urban  Indian 
organizations  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  all  Federal  contracting 
laws  and  regulations  except  that,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  such  contracts  may 
be  negotiated  without  advertising  and  need 
not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ot 
Augtist  24,  1036  (48  Stat.  703)  as  amended. 

(b)  Payments  under  any  contracts  pvu:- 
suant  to  this  title  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  th© 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may,  at  the 
request  or  consent  of  an  urban  Indian  or- 
ganization, revise  or  amend  any  contract 
made  by  him  with  such  organization  pur- 
suant to  this  title  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
th©  purpose  of  this  title:  Provided,  however. 
That,  whenever  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion requests  retrocession  of  the  Secretary 
for  any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  title,  such  retrocession  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  th©  request  by  the  organi- 
zation or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  th© 
organization. 

(d)  Contracts  with  urban  Indian  organi- 
zations and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  include  provisions  to  assure 
the  fair  and  uniform  provision  to  urban  In- 
dians of  services  and  sisslstance  under  such 
contracts  by  such  organizations. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  504.  For  fiscal  year  during  which  an 
urban  Indian  organization  receives  or  ex- 
pends funds  pursuant  to  a  contract  under 
this  title,  the  organization  which  requested 
such  contract  or  grant  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  Including  information 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  (7)  and 
(8),  Information  on  activities  conducted  by 
the  organization  pursuant  to  the  cx>ntract, 
an  accounting  of  the  amounts  and  purposes 


for  which  Federal  fuiids  were  expended,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
request.  The  reports  and  records  of  the  ur- 
ban Indian  organization  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  grant  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by 
th©  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  505.  There  are  authorized  to  l)e  ap- 
propriated for  the  piu-pose  of  this  title; 
$5,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  $10,000,000  for  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  }-ear;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  third 
fiscal  year. 

REVIEW   OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  506.  Within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  the  second  fiscal  year  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  urban 
Indian  organizations  which  have  entered  in- 
to contracts  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  re- 
view the  program  established  under  this  title 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  his  assessment 
thereof  and  recommendations  for  any  further 
legislative  efforts  he  deems  necessary  to  meet 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS 

Sec  601.  (a)  Th©  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  progress  made  in  effecting  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Within  three  months  after  th© 
end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the 
programs  established  or  assisted  p'ursuant 
to  this  Act  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
his  assessment  thereof  and  recommendations 
of  additional  programs  or  additional  assist- 
ance necessary  to,  at  a  minimum,  provide 
health  services  to  Indians,  and  insure  a 
health  status  iat  Indians,  which  are  at  a 
parity  with  the  health  services  available  to, 
and  the  health  status  of,  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  th©  Secretary  $150,000  to  sup- 
port a  one-year  study  by  th©  National 
Indian  Health  Board  of  mental  health  prob- 
lems. Including  alcoholism  and  related  prob- 
lems, among  Indians.  Th©  study,  together 
with  any  recommendations  the  Board  may 
have  for  legislative  or  administrative  actions 
to  remedy  such  problems,  shall  be  submitted 
to  th©  Congress  by  the  Secretary  no  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  study's  completion. 

RECTTLATIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  Within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  th© 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  national  and  regional  Indian 
organizations  to  consider  and  formvilate  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Within  four  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  proposed  rules  and  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  th©  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving comments  from  Interested  parties. 

(3)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  revise 
and  amend  any  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided, 
That,  prior  to  any  revision  or  amendment  to 
such  rules  and  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult  with 
appropriate  national  or  regional  Indian  or- 
ganizations and  shall  publish  any  proposed 
revision  or  amendment  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister not  less  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  revision  or  amendment 
lu  order  to  provide  adequate  notice  to,  and 
receive  comments  from  other  interested 
parties. 


leases  with  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  603.  Nothwithstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
to  enter  Into  leases  with  Indian  tribes  fo- 
periods  not  in  excess  of  twenty  years. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  604.  The  funds  appropriated  pursuaiu 
to  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  e.K- 
pcnded. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi'.  President,  Senate 
approval  of  S.  2938 — tlie  Indian  Heaith 
Care  Improvement  Act — will  mark  the 
culmination  of  a  10-month  bipartisan 
effort  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  addressed  to  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  deplorable  situations 
in  the  United  States:  the  health  status 
of,  and  the  provision  of  basic  health 
services  to,  the  American  Indian  people. 

POOR    HEALTH    OF    AMERICAN    INDIANS 

To  say  that  Indians  are  the  most  de- 
prived group  of  citizens  in  our  Nation  is 
as  repetitive  as  it  Is  true. 

Nowhere  is  the  discrepancy  between 
Indians  and  other  citizens  so  glaring  as 
the  field  of  health.  Diseases  that  have 
posed  little  or  no  threat  to  most  Ameri- 
cans for  several  generations  remain  com- 
monplace for  the  Indian  people. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  my  colleagues 
with  a  litany  of  statistics  reflecting  the 
poor  health  status  of  Indian  people.  The 
printed  hearing  record  and  committee 
report  on  S.  2938  are  replete  with  charts, 
graphs,  and  tables  which  tell  the  grim 
story  of  the  deplorable  health  conditions 
of  Indians  in  cold,  blimt  statistical  terms. 

These  statistics  point  out  that  the  in- 
cidence of  tuberculosis,  malnutrition, 
diarrhea,  middle  ear  disease,  and  pneu- 
monia are  far  greater  among  Indians 
than  the  ix>pulation  at  large.  Indian  in- 
fant mortality  is  almost  IVj  times  the 
national  average. 

The  life  expectancy  for  Indians  is 
5  years  less  than  for  other  Americans. 

Alcoholism  and  suicide  are  epidemic 
diseases  In  Indian  communities. 

LNDLAN    HEALTH    RESOURCES 

In  response  to  Indian  health  needs 
that  had  grown  to  crisis  proportions. 
Congress,  in  1955,  transferred  all  author- 
ity for  Indian  health  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  Indian  Health  Service  since  that 
time  but  they  are  outmanned  and  out- 
gunned relative  to  the  problems  they 
face. 

Congress  bestowed  the  Indian  Healtli 
Service  with  responsibility,  but  we  did 
not  spell  out  their  authority,  nor  have 
we  provided  them  with  the  resources  to 
do  the  job. 

Their  general  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations is  contained  in  the  Snyder 
Act  of  1921;  their  actual  scope  of  work 
is  defined  from  year  to  year  by  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  commend  tlie 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  Alan  Bible, 
for  his  sensitivity  and  recognition  of  In- 
dian health  needs  during  his  long  tenure 
of  service  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  has  consistently  supported  in- 
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creased  funding  to  Improve  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Federal  curative  and  pre- 
\entive  health  services  administered  for 
Indian  people. 

Native  Americans  suffer  from  ram- 
pant poverty  and  are  both  geograplilcally 
and  culturally  remote  from  ti*adltlonal 
liealth  facilities.  Their  ti-aglc  health 
in-oblems  call  for  special  resources. 

Yet,  tliere  is  an  Inordinately  low  ratio 
of  doctoi"s  to  patients  in  Indian  com- 
munities— 1  doctor  for  every  1,080  In- 
dians compared  to  1  physician  for 
evei-y  600  persons  on  a  national  scale. 

Fewer  doctors  and  related  health  pro- 
fessionals are  entering  the  Indian  health 
field  every  year  and  the  end  of  the  doctor 
draft  spells  a  further  depletion  of  medi- 
cal manpower. 

In  30  of  the  51  existing  Indian  Health 
Service  hospitals,  over  80  percent  fall  to 
meet  standards  of  accreditation  due  to 
insufiBcient  staffinc  or  poor  physical 
plants. 

Two-tliiitls  of  the  hospitals  are  ob- 
nlete  and  22  need  to  be  replaced  com- 
pletely. 

Roughly  half  of  the  8OG.000  Indians 
in  tlie  United  States  live  off  reservations; 
yet,  the  Indian  Health  Service  cannot 
even  begin  to  cope  witla  their  enormous 
viroblems. 

M.VJOB    PKOVISIONS    OF    S.    ^938 

S.  2938  is  not  proposed  as  a  magical 
solution  to  tlie  Indian  health  problem, 
but  instead  represents  a  long  overdue 
.step  in  the  right  direction. 

llie  purpose  of  S.  2938.  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  is  to  as- 
sure the  highest  possible  health  status 
for  the  Americtm  Indian  people.  To  meet 
this  purpose,  S.  2938  would  provide  the 
clirectiMi  and  financial  resources  to  over- 
come the  Inadequacies  in  the  existing 
Federal  Indian  healtli  care  program. 
Further,  It  invites  the  gieate  .t  possible 
participation  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives in  the  direction  and  management 
of  that  program. 

Tlirough  the  various  titles,  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  acliieve  Uie  following  objectives: 

To  assure  an  adequate  health  tuaupower 
bft.se  to  provide  proper  health  services  to  In- 
dians and  a  sufficient  cadre  of  trained  Indian 
professionals  and  other  heaUh  workers  to 
permit  Indian  comtniinitles  to  have  a  maxl- 
minn  voice  In  shaping  ttioee  services   (title 

To  assure  the  elimination  of  tlie  enormous 
bacUog  among  Indians  of  luunet  health 
nopds  and  essential  patient  c&rc   (title  II); 

To  construct  modern,  efficient  hospitals 
asid  other  health  care  facilities  serving  In- 
dians where  none  exist  and  renovate  the 
exlstiiig  faculties,  most  of  which  are  In  a 
state  of  geoeral  deterioration  (title  HI); 

To  overcoms  the  adverse  eCects  of  unsafe 
water  supplies  and  Insanitary  waste  disposul 
systems  in  Indian  communities  and  homes 
(title  in); 

To  enable  Indian  people  to  exercise  their 
citizenship  rlght«  to  a  broader  range  of  na- 
tional health  resources   (title  IV) ;  and 

To  assist  urban  Indiana  ix>th  to  gain  access 
to  those  community  health  resources  avail- 
able to  them  as  citizens  and  to  provide  pri- 
mary health  care  services  where  those  re- 
sources are  Inadequate  or  inaccessible  (title 
V). 

To  insure  that  the  provisions  of  S.  2938 
will  be  unplemented  by  the  Administration 


and    effectively    monitored    and    evnluated 
Mitle  VI). 

The  six  interrelated  titles  of  S.  2938, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  authorize  a 
sustained  and  coordinated  Federal 
health  effort  addressed  to  the  excessive 
backlog  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  and 
illnesses  affecting  Indian  people  in  both 
reservation  and  urban  settings;  to  the 
physical  shoi-tcomings  and  staflSng  defi- 
ciencies in  Indl&u  Health  Service  facili- 
ties; to  the  inadequate  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  whicli  serve  as  the 
oom'ce  of  niunerous  communicable  dis- 
eases in  Indian  communities;  and  to  the 
several  legal  constraints  which  preclude 
leservation  and  urban  Indians  from 
making  use  of  national  health  resources 
on  tlie  same  ba-sis  as  all  other  citizens. 

Ml'.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  to 
the  Membei's  of  the  Senate  Uiat  any 
resolution  of  the  deplorable  health  con- 
ditions of  American  Indians  will  require 
a  massive  program  effort  and  a  substan- 
tial outlay  of  Federal  appropriations. 
The  program  envisioned  in  S.  2938,  if 
fully  funded,  would  result  in  a  total  ex- 
l^enditure  of  $1.6  billion  over  a  5  fiscal 
.vear  period. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  effort 
would  be  sustained  by  incremental  in- 
creases over  a  5  fiscal  year  period  to  the 
current  Indian  Health  Service  budget 
base.  The  incremental  approach  is 
chosen  in  lieu  of  moiuiting  a  "crash"' 
program,  becau.se  the  latter,  with  its  too 
sudden  infusion  of  fmids,  inevitably 
proves  to  be  imeconoraical  and  unman- 
ageable. It  is  anticipated  that  the  in- 
cremental increases  in  financial  re- 
soui'ces  would  serve  to  eliminate  the  doc- 
umented excessive  backlogs  in  health 
care  requirements  and  establish  a  firm 
foundation  upon  which  a  continuous 
pi-ogram  capable  of  meeting  the  total 
health  needs  of  the  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  people  could  be  maintained  after 
the  end  of  the  5  fiscal  year  peiiod. 

CONCLUBIOW 

Mr.  President,  S.  2938  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  community  and  na- 
tional professional  health  organizations, 
many  of  whom  testified  during  the  hear- 
ingrs  on  this  measure  and  recommended 
enactment.  Failure  to  approve  this  meas- 
ure today  will  only  prove  a  total  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  This  bill  repiesents  a  chance 
to  partial!}'  fulfill  our  Nation's  moral 
and  legal  commitments  to  its  first  citi- 
zens— the  American  Indians.  That  chal- 
lenge and  chance  must  be  met  if  we  are 
to  progress  toward  a  unified  future 
where  health  is  a  right,  not  a  privilege. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  I  have  had  my  differences 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  manager  of  this  bill 
ovei-  a  number  of  Important  issues  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  but  on  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  better  health  care  to  our 
Indian  citizens  there  lias  been  complete 
agreement.  In  the  context  of  commit- 
ment and  concern  we  have  worked  to- 
gether to  develop  legislation  which  would 
addi-ess  in  a  rea.sonable  and  rational  way 
the  major  health  needs  of  the  American 
Indian.  S.  2938,  the  Indian  Health  Care 


Improvement  Act,  therefore.  Is  a  product 
of  cooperation,  and  represents  a  full 
committee  effort  to  eliminate  the  defi- 
ciencies in  Indian  health  care  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  of  our  In- 
dian citizens  has  long  been  of  concern 
to  me  since  my  own  State,  with  its  large 
Indian  population,  I  have  witnessed  at 
first  hand  the  need  for  better  health 
care.  I  have  traveled  through  Arizona's 
resenation  lands,  I  have  visited  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Indian  Health  Ser\1ce, 
talked  with  IHS  personnel  and  the  In- 
dian people  affected  by  the  IHS,  and  I 
came  away  convinced  that  a  major  ef- 
fort would  liave  to  be  made  if  our  In- 
dian citizens  were  to  receive  better 
health  care.  This  legislation  is  a  result 
of  that  need.  It  is  both  responsive  and 
significant  t>ecause  S.  2938  clearly  recog- 
nizes that  the  story  of  Indian  health  care 
is  largely  the  story  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

This  legislation  is  significant  because 
its  central  objective  is  to  redraw  the  leg- 
islative authority  of  the  Indian  HealUi 
Service,  so  that  it  might  better  meet  the 
contemporary  health  needs  of  Indian 
people.  It  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  existing  authority  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  is  no  longer  capable  of 
meeting  the  ever-pressing  health  prob- 
lems of  its  clients  and  clearly  needs  new 
tools,  resources,  and  Innovative  programs 
to  meet  those  needs.  That  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

But  more  importantly,  tiiis  legislation 
vas  designed  to  be  responsive  as  well. 
For  far  too  long  the  Indian  Healtli 
Sen-ice  and  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves have  experienced  Government  pol- 
icies which  resulted  in  inadequate  funds, 
inadequate  manpower,  and  inadequate 
facilities.  In  the  place  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
Indian  people.  Government  policies  have 
had  the  effect  of  a  bandaid.  Budgets  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  were  often 
designed  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of 
patient  care  and  field  health  services. 
And  in  particular,  constnictlon  funds  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  have  been 
totally'  inadequate  to  meet  the  glaring 
need  for  better  facilities.  With  only  a 
few  construction  projects  authorized 
each  year,  some  of  which  were  the  result 
of  congressional  intervention,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  has  had  to  face  continued 
deterioration  in  most  of  its  facilities  and 
liad  \o  do  what  it  could  to  keep  them 
going  for  yet  another  year,  despite  the 
knowledge  that  most  of  these  facilities 
were  out  of  date,  beyond  repair,  and  un- 
safe. It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Indian 
Health  Service  has  been  reduced  to  run- 
ning a  program  which  would  be  best 
described  as  a  gamble,  and  at  worst,  a 
disaster.  S.  2938  is,  in  essence,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  designed  to  meet  the  total 
health  needs  of  Indian  people  in  a  way 
that  is  neither  haphazard  nor  uncoor- 
dinated. Perhaps,  this  element  of  S.  2938 
is  its  most  redeeming  feature.  Only 
tlirough  a  long-range  plan  can  we  hope 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  Indians  with 
assurance  of  success  not  only  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  but  to  those  manj* 
Indians   who   have    suffered    with    the 
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inadequacies    of    Indian    health    care 
programs. 

To  be  more  specific,  S.  2938  seeks  to 
accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

To  assure  an  adequate  healtli  man- 
power base  to  provide  proper  health 
sei-vices  to  Indians  and  a  sufficient  cadre 
of  trained  Indian  professionals  and 
other  health  workers  to  permit  Indian 
communities  to  have  a  maximum  voice 
in  shaping  those  services; 

To  assure  the  elimination  of  the  enor- 
mous backlog  among  Indians  of  unmet 
health  needs  and  essential  patient  care; 

To  construct  modern,  efficient  hospi- 
tals, and  other  health  care  facilities 
.serving  Indians  where  none  exist  and 
renovate  the  existing  facilities,  most  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  general  deteriora- 
tion; 

To  overcome  the  advei*se  effects  of  un- 
safe water  supplies  and  unsanitary  waste 
disposal  systems  in  Indian  communities 
and  homes; 

To  enable  Indian  people  to  exercise 
their  citizenship  rights  to  a  broader 
range  of  national  health  resources;  and 

To  assist  urban  Indians  both  to  gain 
access  to  those  community  healtli  re- 
sources available  to  them  as  citizens  and 
to  provide  primary  health  care  sei"vices 
where  those  resources  are  inadequate  or 
inaccessible. 

Mr.  President,  these  objectives  repre- 
.sent  both  the  basic  outline  of  S.  2938 
and  the  comprehensive  plan  tliat  the 
Indian  Health  Service  needs  to  meet  the 
total  health  needs  of  the  Indian  people. 
In  the  case  of  each  objective,  the  com- 
mittee has  clearly  documented  its  need, 
and  the  provisions  in  tlie  bill  are  de- 
signed to  realize  that  objective. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
review,  in  detail,  the  entire  provisions  of 
S.  2938.  Rather,  it  is  my  objective  to 
highlight  three  provisions  of  significant 
importance  to  the  Indian  Health  Ser\'ice 
and  the  basis  for  '..hem. 

INDIAN    HEALTH    MANPOWER 

First,  the  degree  of  success  of  any 
health  care  delivery  system  is  often 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  its  man- 
power— doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  personnel — meets  the  needs 
of  the  population  it  serves.  Effective 
health  personnel  is  a  primary  factor  in 
the  provision  of  quality  health  care; 
where  manpower  is  in  short  supply  or 
undenitilized.  the  health  care  system  is 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  These  state- 
ments are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  At  a  time  when 
Indians  are  expressing  increasing  con- 
fidence in  the  Indian  Healtli  Service  by 
making  greater  use  of  its  service,  its  ca- 
pacity to  fully  meet  this  demand  is  being 
crippled  by  a  manpower  shortage  of 
serious  dimensions. 

A  combination  of  events  has  produced 
a  manpower  shortage  of  severe,  if  not 
ciisis,  proportions  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

First,  the  Indian  Health  Service  has 
experienced  a  sharp  increase  in  demand 
for  its  services.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  existing  manpower  is  inadequate  to 
effectively  serve  the  increased  number  of 
Indian  patients. 


Second,  the  end  of  the  military  draft 
has  eliminated  a  stable  supply  of  man- 
power. 

Finally,  Federal  programs  and  policies 
designed  to  provide  medical  manpower 
to  rural  areas  have  proved  largely  inef- 
fective. 

These  factors  have  combined  to  jeop- 
ardize the  capacity  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  deliver  quality  health  care  to 
Indians.  An  analysis  of  existing  programs 
and  policies  as  to  their  potential  for  re- 
solving this  problem  convinced  me  and 
the  committee  that  a  new  approach  was 
necessary  to  solve  the  total  manpower 
needs  of  the  IHS.  In  this  context, 
title  I  of  S.  2938  contains  provisions 
which  would  achieve  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

First,  that  an  Indian  oriented  health  man- 
power program  be  established. 

Second,  that  the  health  manpower  pro- 
gram be  designed  to  support  th^  broad  ob- 
jective of  eliminating  health  nanpower 
sliortages  In  all  health  care  areas  I'flfectlng 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Third,  that  the  various  elements  of  the 
health  manpower  program  be  Interrelated 
and  be  subject  to  effective  coordination  and 
management. 

Fourth,  that  the  administration  of  an 
Indian  oriented  health  manpower  program 
be  assigned  to  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Fifth,  that  a  scholarship  program  be  de- 
signed to  specifically  Increase  the  supply  of 
health  professionals  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

Sixth,  that  the  scholarship  program  pro- 
vide sufficient  financial  support  to  attract 
highly  qualified  participants,  e.specially 
Indians,  and  to  fully  meet  their  educational 
needs. 

Title  I  contains  six  separate  but  inter- 
related programs  designed  specifically  to 
meet  the  health  manpower  needs  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  and  to  produce 
more  Indian  health  professionals.  The 
committee  assigned  the  administration 
of  this  comprehensive  package  of  pro- 
grams to  the  Indian  Health  Service,  be- 
cause it  believes  that  the  IHS.  as  an  es- 
tablished agency  with  the  specific  mission 
to  provide  health  care  to  Indians,  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  the  relevant  expertise  to 
effectively  manage  those  programs.  More 
importantly,  however,  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  under  this  administrative  as- 
signment the  Indian  Health  Service  will 
quickly  realize  that  it  is  in  their  own 
self-interest  to  assure  the  successful 
implementation  of  these  programs.  Fail- 
uie  to  do  so  will  surely  plunge  the  Indian 
Health  Service  into  a  prolonged  and 
likely  dangerous  manpower  shortage. 

This  linkage  of  agency  self-interest 
and  manpower  programs  represents  a 
significant  change  in  the  present  ajp- 
proach  to  administering  Federal  health 
manpower  programs.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  follov/  the  pattern  of  unrelated 
manpower  programs,  most  of  which  are 
administered  by  colleges  and  universities 
on  behalf  of  individual  students,  title  I 
definitely  estabUshes  in  the  Indian 
Health  Service  a  manpower  program  to 
directly  service  the  interests  of  that  agen- 
cy. No  longer  will  the  Indian  Health 
Service  have  to  wait  for  assistance,  often 
ii.  vain,  from  other  program  sources,  but 


will  be  able  to  control  events  so  as  to 
realize  its  manpower  objectives  on  ?.  ra- 
tional basis  . 

Of  equal  importance,  this  legislation 
seeks  to  meet  the  objective  of  Indian 
self-determination  by  developing  a  health 
manpower  program  which  emphasizes 
the  recruitment  and  draining  of  Indians 
so  that  we  can  increase  the  number  of 
Indian  health  personnel  caring  for  their 
own  people.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  we  will  witness 
a  substantial  growth  in  the  niunber  of 
Indian  doctors,  administrators,  nurses, 
p.nd  other  allied  health  personnel  serving 
Indian  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  manpower 
shortage  in  the  Indian  Health  Sei-vice 
is  a  critical  problem,  but  current  policies 
are  clearly  unresponsive  and  the  problem 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  for  at  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  its  medi- 
cal personnel.  VTithout  adequate  person- 
nel, increased  support  for  patient  care, 
and  other  health  care  programs  of  the 
IHS.  services  would  be  irrelevant.  Title  I 
i-epresents  a  major  step  toward  solving 
the  manix)wer  needs  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  but  in  a  larger  sense  it  represents 
an  effort  to  establish  a  permanent  source 
for  supplying  the  necessary  health  per- 
sonnel to  serve  the  needs  of  Indian  peo- 
ple. In  summary,  title  I  is  one  of  the  mast 
important  elements  of  S.  2938. 

PATIENT    CARE    SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  another  element  of  ma- 
jor importance  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  S.  2938  are  the  provisions  of 
title  n  dealing  with  patient  care  services. 
It  is  the  primarj'  mission  of  the  Indian 
Health  Sei-vice  to  deliver  quality  health 
care  services  to  Indian  people,  yet,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  must  confront  not 
only  the  health  problems  of  Indians,  but 
the  reality  that  present  resources  are  in- 
adequate to  treat  those  that  are  ill  and 
the  conditions  that  produce  disease  3nd 
illness.  Since  the  organization  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  in  1955,  a  number  of 
serious  health  problems  have  been  re- 
solved. According  to  Dr.  Emory  Johnson, 
the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service : 

The  decline  in  deaths  from  tuberculosis, 
diseases  of  infancy,  influenza,  pneumonia, 
and  gastro-intestlnal  Illnesses  has  been  dra- 
matic. Strides  also  have  been  made  in  cor- 
recting envh-onmental  deficiencies  such  as 
inadequate  housing  and  water  disposal  facil- 
ities, that  give  rise  to  a  high  incidence  of 
disease  and  prematvu-e  deaths. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  also  notes  that — 
Although  the  gap  has  narrowed  between 
the  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  state  of  health 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  It  is  still 
far  below  national  standards.  Infant  death 
rates  are  14  times  higher  than  the  U.S.  all 
races  rate,  gastroenteric  death  rate  is  4  times 
higher,  and  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  is 
8  times  as  high. 

In  addition,  the  rates  of  certain  dis- 
eases afflicting  Indian  people  particularly, 
have  risen  dramatically  over  the  years. 
For  example,  otitis  media,  a  disease  of 
the  ear.  increased  74  percent  between 
1965  and  1971,  strep  throat  and  scarlet 
fever,  218  percent,  and  influenza  by  243 
percent.  In  addition,  the  incidence  of 
veneral  disease  has  increased  dramat- 
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i.aUv  from  1962  to  1971,  the  syphilis  inci- 
dence rate  rose  by  117  percent,  the  gon- 
orrhea rate  by  79  percent.  PinaUy.  the 
rate  of  alcohoUsm  among  Indian  people 
hi.s  produced  a  health  problem  of  im- 
mense proportions. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  reveal 
ome  of  the  dimensions  to  the  problem. 
But  what  is  more  sigsiificant  is  the  pov- 
prt.y  and  the  environment  which  charac- 
terize Indian  life  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
It  is  these  conditions  which  the  liidian 
Health  Service  must  also  confront,  in 
addition  to  the  immediate  problems  of 
treating  illness.  In  short,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  has  an  immense  resix>nsi- 
bility  to  not  only  manage  the  health 
needs  of  Indian  people,  but  to  assist  in 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  conditions 
that  cause  illness  itself. 

Let  me  assuie  the  Senate  that  the 
Indian  Health  Seivice  has  made  great 
progress  over  the  past  20  years,  but  it 
is  also  clear  that  the  Indian  Health 
Service  now  needs  additional  resources 
if  it  is  to  be  sustained  in  its  effort  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
comprehensive  health  care  services.  Title 
II  of  S.  2938  represents  a  major  program 
to  meet  the  current  needs  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  In  brief  it  is  a  program 
designed  to  expand  the  treatment  of 
acute  as  well  as  chronic  diseases,  to  eli- 
minate the  incredible  backlog  in  surgical 
cases  and  dental  care,  to  confront  the 
deficiencies  In  mental  health  care,  to 
provide  funds  to  maintain  and  repair 
IHS  facilities,  and.  of  equal  importance, 
to  promote  community  and  health  field 
sei-vices.  Title  II  anticipates  that  over  a 
5-year  period  the  Indian  Health  Service 
will  be  able  to  realize  the  objective  of  a 
long-range  health  care  otrategy  designed 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Indian 
'*  Healtli  Service,  and  to  assure  delivery  of 
quality  health  services  for  Indian  people. 

INDIAN    HEALTH   rACIUTIES   AND    SANITATION 

Mr.  President,  the  third  element  of 
major  importance  in  S.  2938  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  Is  the  commitment  con- 
tained to  title  in  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  replace  or  refurbish  defi- 
cient IHS  facilities.  In  addition,  title  HI 
contains  funds  to  expand  the  work  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  In  the  field  of 
sanitation.  In  both  Instances,  the  need  is 
clearly  evident. 

Mr.  President,  tliere  is  an  obvious  and 
significant  relationship  between  the 
standard  of  care  and  the  quality  of  the 
facilities  through  which  health  care  is 
provided.  Inadequate,  outmoded,  or  un- 
safe hospitals  or  other  health  facilities 
inhibit  the  potential  for  quahty  health 
care.  Moreover,  reciiiitment  and  reten- 
tion of  highly  competent  persoimel  at  all 
levels  is  frustrated,  if  not  made  impossi- 
ble where  facilities  are  Inadquate  to  pro- 
vide even  the  most  basic  of  health  serv- 
ices. In  this  connection,  if  we  fail  io 
jippreciate  the  relationship  between 
recruitment  and  quahty  facilities  we  will 
have  .surely  misunderstood  the  problem. 
The  Indian  Health  Service  provides 
health  services  to  Indian  people  through 
a  netwoik  of  51  hospitals.  83  health  cen- 
ters, and  over  300  health  stations  and 
clinics.  But  by  anyone's  measure,  most 


of  these  faciUties,  especially  the  hospi- 
tals, are  either  outmoded,  misafe.  or  in- 
adequate. The  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals  for  example, 
reported  that  of  the  51  IHS  hospitals, 
only  22  percent  are  accredited.  Yet.  at 
the  present  rate  of  response,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  could  not  expect  to  meet 
most  of  these  deficiencies  for  many  years. 
What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  plan 
which  will  rationally  allocate  scarce 
Federal  resources  so  that  these  deficien- 
cies can  be  met  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  Title  III  provides  sufiBcient 
funds  to  meet  IHS  needs  over  a  5-year 
period  according  to  a  priority  plan.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  significant  step  to 
manage  Federal  funds,  while  solving  an 
important  problem  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  provide  quaUty  health  care. 

In  addition,  title  III  provides  funds  to 
accelerate  the  work  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  the  field  of  sanitation.  The 
need  for  essential  safe  water  and  sani- 
taj-y  waste  disposal  facilities  is  clear  in 
the  face  of  the  relatioiisliip  between  the 
incidence  of  disease  caused  by  the  con- 
tamination in  poor  water  and  unsanitary 
waste  disposal.  Public  Law  86-121  au- 
thorizes the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
construct  sanitary  waste  disposal  fEicUl- 
tles  and  develop  clear  water  supply  sys- 
tems. Progress  has  been  significant,  but 
here  again  the  need  is  greater  than  the 
available  resources.  Title  ni  will  provide 
over  a  5-year  period  substantial  assist- 
ance to  supply  immet  needs  for  safe  wa- 
ter and  sanitary  waste  disposal  facilities 
in  Indian  homes  and  communities.  This 
one  provision  will,  In  my  view,  pixwnote  a 
lasting  preventive  health  care  program 
which  is  so  essential  in  relieving  Indian 
people  of  the  very  conditions  which  so 
affect  their  dally  habits. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice is  the  chief  instrument  through  which 
a  whole  range  of  health  care  services  are 
pi"ovided  to  the  Indian  people.  Yet,  the 
evidence  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
time  has  come  to  strengthen  that  Instru- 
ment S.  2938  was  designed  primarily  to 
service  the  needs  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  by  providing  Increased  man- 
power, by  expanding  its  capacity  to  deal 
with  illness  and  disease,  and  by  commit- 
ting resources  to  acquiring  better  facili- 
ties. The  provisions  of  S.  2938  dealing 
with  manpower,  services,  and  facilities 
are  all  Interrelated,  each  depending  on 
the  other  to  assure  a  total  response  to 
the  health  needs  of  Indian  people.  With- 
out a  total  commitment  of  funds  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  provisions  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
moimt  a  sustained  effort  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr.  President,  the  pui-pose  then  of  S. 
2938  is  to  give  the  Indian  Health  Service 
the  financial  and  human  resouixes  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  a  total  comprehensive 
effort  to  promote  better  health  and  bet- 
ter health  care  among  Indian  people.  In 
the  belief  that  this  effort  Is  a  worthy  one 
I  commend  8.  2938  to  the  Senate  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  take 


this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  a  number  of  Senators  and  staff 
members  who,  together,  made  this  legis- 
lation possible. 

The  distinguished  cliaiiman  of  the 
committee,  Seiiator  Jackson,  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  leadership  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation.  His  commitment 
was  total  and  without  qualification.  In 
a  similar  fashion,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Bartlett. 
as  tlie  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Indian  Affaus  Subcommittee,  contrib- 
uted his  time  and  energy  to  assure  a  bill 
tlrat  was  clearly  responsive  to  the  health 
care  needs  of  Indian  people. 

The  work  of  the  staff  deserves  com- 
mendation as  well.  The  outstanding  pro- 
fessional work  of  Forrest  Gerard  and  his 
assistant,  Steve  Jennings,  produced  a  bill 
worthy  of  support.  Steve  Quaiies, 
brought  together  the  various  pieces  of  S. 
2938  to  fashion  a  report  which  will  stand 
as  the  case  for  increased  support  for  In- 
dian health  care  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  re- 
nuss  if  I  did  not  point  out  the  significant 
contributions  of  tlie  minority  staff  in  de- 
veloping S.  2938.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning the  minority  was  committed  to  pas- 
sage of  this  importamt  bill.  Legislative 
assistants  from  the  ofBces  of  minority 
committee  members  as  well  as  other  Sen- 
ators worked  together  to  realize  that 
commitment.  This  group  was  composed 
of  Hazel  Elbert  of  Senator  Bartlett's 
office,  Ellen  Von  Renner  of  Senator 
Buckley's  ofQce,  Sunny  Nixon  of  Senator 
Hansen's  ofQce,  Al  Timothy  and  Linda 
Blrkhofer  of  Senator  McClure's  office. 
Caroline  Silver  of  Senator  Domjenici's  of- 
fice. Twinkle  Thomas  of  Senator  Gold- 
vi'ater's  office,  and  Rick  Lavis  of  my  of- 
fice. This  group  spent  considerable  time 
in  developing  tliis  legislation  and  con- 
tributed immensely  to  tire  final  product, 
especially  the  provisions  dealing  with 
health  manpower. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2938,  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  I  sun  pleased  to 
support  this  significant  legislative  effort 
to  bring  Indian  health  care  out  of  the 
dark  ages.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  tlie  Interior  Committee,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Fannin,  on  their  success. 

During  hearings  on  S.  2938  last  springy 
the  committee  heard  testimony  from^ 
members  of  the  Indian  commimlty  and 
from  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  healtli 
care  professionals.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  hearings,  the  committee  members 
continued  to  work  with  experts  in  the 
Indian  health  care  field  and  with  other 
congressional  offices  to  respond  to  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  critical  needs 
discussed  by  witnesses.  The  Interior 
Committee  has  included  in  the  present 
biU  many  valuable  provisions.  S.  2938 
authorizes  funding  for  recruitment  of 
Indian  health  care  professionals,  train- 
ing of  Indian  health  care  professionals, 
updatuig  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  construction  of 
health  care  facilities,  assisting  urban  In- 
dians. Improving  sanitation,  and  other 
purposes. 
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I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  briefly  my  own  interest  in  In- 
dian health  care,  the  proposals  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Interior  Committee  regard- 
ing this  legislation,  and  the  committee's 
response  to  my  proposals. 

Since  my  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  detrimental  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
mental  health  problems  on  the  Indian 
community,  particularly  on  Indian  chil- 
dren. In  discussing  the  reluctance  of  both 
Government  agencies  and  Indians  to 
recognize  the  severity  of  alcoholism  and 
related  problems,  Uie  subcommittee 
stated  in  its  1969  final  report: 

The  consequences  of  our  failure  to  act  are 
many,  and  include  the  physical  and  sociftl 
;mpnlrmeut  of  large  numbers  of  Indian 
adults;  the  severe  disorganization  of  many 
Indian  families  and  communities;  exceed- 
ingly high  accident  rates;  alarming  numbers 
of  homicides,  suicides,  and  assaults;  tlie 
failure  of  Indian  children  in  public  schools; 
and  the  placement  of  large  numbers  of  In- 
dian children  in  boarding  schools.  The  cont 
to  the  taxpa.ver  of  providing  medical  care, 
v.elfare,  and  police  services  to  deal  with  the 
excessive  drinking  problem  is  obviously  liigh. 
If  alcoholism  could  even  be  partially  alle- 
viated, a  signliicaut  amount  of  scarce  public 
resources  could  be  cor.served  for  other  press- 
in^;  needs. 

To  combat  these  serious  problems  tlie 
subcommittee  recommended : 

That  a  comprehensive  attaci:  upon  alco- 
holism among  Indians  be  begun  at  the  ear- 
liest jjossible  time,  and  that  it  include  (a) 
coordinated  medical,  paramedical,  educn- 
tional,  psychiatric,  tioeial.  find  rehabilitation 
services,  both  public  and  private.  Including 
non-medical  and  non -professional  personnel 
as  appropriate;  (b)  strong  prevention  pro- 
grams, relying  upon  concerted  public  edu- 
cation ellorts;  and  (c)  concerted  efforts  to 
identify  and  deal  witli  the  c.iu.ses  of  Indian 
alcoholisai. 

My  work  with  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee,  communications  over  the 
years  from  Indian  communities,  and 
firsthand  exposures  to  Indian  healtli, 
education,  and  manpower  training  prob- 
lems have  made  me  acutely  aware  of  the 
serious  unsatisfied  mental  health  needs 
of  American  Indians.  I  feel  that  Indian 
menlnl  health  problems  are  so  over- 
whelming as  to  severely  impede  efforts  to 
improve  significantly  physical  health 
care.  Therefore.  «arher  this  spring  I  made 
some  suggestions  regarding  3.  2938  to 
the  Interior  Committee — Conckessional 
Record,  page  9737-39.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  my  proposed  additions  to  that 
legislation  were  desirned  to  respond  to 
the  chi-onic  lack  of  adequate  mental 
health  and  alcoholism  programs  for 
Indians. 

One  of  my  proposals  would  provide  on- 
going alcoholism  projects  to  battle  what 
is  probably  the  worst  health  problem 
facing  Indians.  A  solid  foundation  for 
these  projects  has  been  laid  by  the  siic- 
cessf  ul  Indian  alcoholism  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  Credit  for 
this  achievement  goes  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  his  Al- 
coholism Subcommittee  for  developing 
the  legislation  which  created  NI.^AA  and 
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to  NIAAA's  director.  Dr.  Morris  Cliafetz, 
for  tlie  success  of  NIAAA  Indian  pro- 
grams. 

I  also  suggested  four  more  provisions 
designed  to  alleviate  Indian  mental 
health  problems.  For  example,  inpatient 
mental  health  service  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  need  for  Indian- 
oriented  psychiatric  treatment  of  acute 
and  long-term  mental  illnesr.  T-.vo  sug- 
gestions related  specifically  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  cliildren:  I  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  model  dormitories  de- 
signed to  improve  the  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  intellectual  growth  of  Indian 
children  and  a  therapeutic  residential 
treatment  center  for  disturbed  and  delin- 
quent Indian  children.  A  final  proposal 
would  provide  opportunities  for  tradi- 
tional training  in  mental  health  careers. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  practitioners  of 
ti&diTional  Indian  medicine,  who  are 
considered  extremely  valuable  by  In- 
dian Health  Service  medical  persornel 
and  by  the  Indian  community. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's decision  to  incorporate  all  of  the.se 
proposals  in  the  final  version  of  the  In- 
dian Heaiai  Care  Improvement  Act.  By 
including  my  alcoholism  and  mental 
health  r)vopo.=al-  in  S.  2938,  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  one  more  important 
iitsp  toward  implementing  the  recom- 
xuendations  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee, which  BO  cleaily  linked 
mental  health  with  major  obstaclss  con- 
fronting Indians. 

Also  incorporated  into  the  Interior 
Conunittee  legislation  are  other  sugges- 
tions of  mine  which  were  .supported  by 
hearing  testimony.  Among  these  are  pro- 
visions for  direct  health  care  for  urban 
Indians,  for  recniitment  of  Indians  into 
health  care  professions,  and  the  long- 
term  leases  between  Indian  tribes  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Many  cf  us  have  been  shocked  by  the 
tragic  state  of  Indian  health  care  in 
this  country.  For  example,  in  hearings 
last  September.  Dr.  Emery  Johnson,  Di- 
rectrjr  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
testified: 

Despite  the  .significant  Improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  health  status  of  this 
pcpulaiion  group,  they  still  remain  below 
the  geuei-.il  popvilp.tiou  of  the  United  Stales. 

I  hops  v.e  can  continue  to  produce 
significant  legislative  remedies  to  these 
."^evere  health  problems  and  that,  in 
health-related  legi.slatlon  directed  to- 
ward our  total  population,  we  can  insure 
that  our  first  citizens  are  not  neglected. 
I  am  optimistic,  for  example,  that  na- 
tional health  insurance  will  have  positive 
results  for  the  Indian  community,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  tliis  op- 
portunity to  reaflum  my  support  for 
S.  2938  and  to  express  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2938,  I  support  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  Through 
Its  deliberations,  the  members  and  staff 


oi  the  Interior  Conunittee  liave  provided 
Congress  with  a  precise  assessment  of  the 
health  care  system  now  available  to  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native 
population.';.  The  committee  has  focused 
its  attention  on  past  achievements,  pres- 
ent problems,  and  future  needs  of  this 
sysLsm  and  has  formulated  a  compreiion- 
sive  proposal  thot  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
V.  ard  equaluig  the  medical  systems  a\  ail- 
able  to  Native  Americans  with  the  serv- 
ices now  being  used  by  the  majority  cf 
the  people. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  S.  2938  effective- 
ly addresses  the  fundaunental  causes  of 
an  Indian  iiifant  mortality  rate  one  anu 
one-half  times  the  national  average;  of 
an  IncUan  life  expectancy  figure  some  6 
y.^ar.s  less  than  that  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican; of  an  Indian  tubercular  rale  61 
times  higher  than  the  rate  for  all  other 
Americans;  of  an  Alaskan  Native  suicide 
i-ate  35  times  the  national  average. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2938  will  expand  In- 
dian and  Alaskan  Native  programs:  it 
will  eliminate  inadequacies  in  th" 
delivery  of  essential  patient  services;  it 
will  renovate  dilapidated  hospitaLs  and 
reduce  the  physician  to  patient  ratio 
which  is,  at  present,  one  physician  io 
every  1,080  Native  Americans. 

Equally  as  important,  S.  2938  will  en- 
able talented  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native 
students  to  further  then-  education  and 
return  to  tlie  villages  as  physicians  ui 
service  to  their  people.  At  present,  theic 
are  only  50  knou-n  physicians  of  Indian 
desctnt. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  briefly  describe  tlie  health  condition^; 
In  the  i-ural  areas  of  Alaska  and  suggest 
tJie  extent  to  which  the  Indian  Healtli 
Care  Improvement  Act  will  inipro-'.e 
Vhese  conditions. 

It  is  a  well-e.'?tablished  medical  fact 
that  disease  llirives  in  poor  sanitary 
concJitions.  While  many  diseases  are  di- 
rectly related  to  poor  sanitation  prac- 
tices, all  diseases,  particularly  infecticuK 
diseases,  are  readily  spread  tluoughout 
a  community  where  adequate  sanitation 
facilities  arc  lacking.  A  disease  or  illneta 
which  is  relatively  harmless  in  a  lu - 
genically  safe  community,  may  reach 
epidemic  proportions  ui  a  poorly-sani- 
tized area.  According  to  the  UNICEF- 
WHO  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Policy, 
"no  other  single  measure  can  make  a 
ccmpara'ole  contribulicn  to  the  improve- 
ment of  health  and  (the>  standai'd  ci 
living"  as  clean  water  sources  z.v6.  ade- 
qi;ate  waste  dispo:.al  proccsiC.'s.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  suivey  conducted  in  Japan 
in  1962,  30  rural  areas  showed  that  after 
water  purification  systems  were  installed, 
the  number  of  cases  cf  communicable 
intestinal  diseases  was  reduced  by  71.5 
percent,  wliile  the  death  rate  for  infants 
and  yoiuis  children  di-opped  by  51.7  per- 
cent. 

One  of  the  main  sanitation  problems  in 
the  rural  native  villages  of  Alaska  stems 
from  the  fact  that  individual  homes 
often  have  no  indoor  running  water. 
Consequently,  their  main  source  of  water 
for  washing  dishes,  cooking  and  bathing 
is  by  melting  blocks  of  Ice  into  bowls 
0.    other  containers.   As   a  result,  the 
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water  is  left  standing,  and  washing  con- 
sists more  of  rinsing  tlian  cleansing.  This 
lack  of  sanitary  water  accounts  for  a 
number  of  health  problems:  impetigo 
being  one  of  the  moat  common.  This  skin 
infection  can  reach  epidemic  proportions 
in  the  rural  villages,  and  is  quiclcly  spread 
in  the  schools. 

Although  the  Indian  Health  Service 
is  reaching  some  rural  villages,  many 
Alaskan  villagers  must  continue  to  im- 
provise; "honeybuckets'  and  hand- 
drilled  water  holes  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  My  office  continu- 
ally receives  pleas  for  assistance.  The 
Natives  know  that  they  are  not  main- 
taining adequate  hygenic  practices,  but 
they  have  little  choice  but  to  drill  lioles 
in  the  ice  or  ground  and  bend  down  on 
their  hands  and  knees  to  drink  tlie  water. 
Mr.  President,  following  the  completion 
of  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  few  of  the  lettei-s  that  I 
have  received  detaiUng  tlie  inade- 
quacies of  such  sanitation  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Williout 
objecticci,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSeeexiiibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  S.  2938 
can  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  un- 
healthy conditions  tJ.at  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Under  title  III  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  "'to  supply  vmmet 
needs  for  safe  water  and  sanitary  waste 
disposal  facilities  in  existing  and  new 
Indian  homes  and  communities."  This  is 
onlj'  one  section  of  S.  2938  and,  as  such, 
it  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  will  have  if  enacted.  By  for>us- 
ing  my  attention  op  tliis  most  basic^of 
health  needs,  I  do  not  want  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  remainder  of  the 
legislation  is  ancillary  to  the  sanitation 
provisions.  This  is  most  definitely  not  the 
case.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  S.  2938 
touches  all  the  bases  through  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  upgrade  the  health 
care  system  in  American  Indian  and 
Alaskan  Native  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  Americans  are 
not  second-class  citizens  and  they  de- 
serve sometliing  more  than  second-class 
services. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Interior  Committee  for  this  proposal  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  v.ith  me  in 
support  of  this  desperately  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Exhibit  1 

Hooper  Bay,  Alaska, 

June  16.  1974. 

Dear  Sfnatoh  M.  Gr-.vel:  I  always  get  let- 
ters, and  the  things  yo;i  lia\  e  done  for  us.  I'm 
very  glad  you  done  alot  of  things  to  help  us. 
This  Is  my  first  tiine  write  back  or  answer 
you  Many  limes  y.3ii  ak  us  timi:  \on  will  be 
aWe  to  help  xjs. 

Here's  my  big  wish  for  you  to  he'n. 

22  new  houses  wore  build  up  across  the  vil- 

'lage.  This  Is   in    the   year  of  72   Ever   .since 

we've  been  suffering.  That's  what  all  people 

need.   WATER.  We  don't  have  any  body  to 

carry  water  .to  house  like  other  cities  does. 

We  don't  have  well  here  In  our  mean  city 
wo  have,  but  its  too  far  for  us  to  pack.  We 
all    housing    members    we    such    from    tlie 


ground   holes   and   we   get   from   the   lakes. 
Could  you  help  us  we  need  It  badly 

We  need  well  I'm  tired  of  packing  water. 
I  have  made  little  holes  in  the  ground  thats 
the  only  one  my  family  and  my  neighbor 
using  It. 

I'm  afraid  this  might  cause  plckness  Please 
could  you  help. 

Tliank  you  very  much 
Sincerely 

Mrs.  Neva  H.  Rivers. 

Tellfr,  Alaska. 

Dear  Senator  Mixn  Gravel:  Water  Is  our 
most  pressing  problem.  Only  those  who  have 
boat  can  get  water  la  summer  time,  rain 
water  too  only  when  its  raUiing,  some  of  the 
famflles  dont  have  WMter  sometimes,  even 
some  of  family  stole  water,  gee.  If  govern- 
ment give  us  something  for  the  water  I 
should  be  very  grateful  other  thing  the  water 
Lsn't  very  good,  when  I  make  tea  It  turn  black, 
maybe  from  water,  also  there's  something 
shine  on  tea  inside  the  cup,  but  we  drink  it 
even  though  its  that  way. 

In  winter  time  some  of  us  bought  Ice  for 
water  sometimes  we  get  snow,  It  was  dirty 
mostly  in  spring  time  when  the  ice  cannot 
be  get  anymore,  only  those  who  had  snow 
machine  get  ice  or  snow  in  winter  time  and 
have  cleaner  water,  X  am  not  the  native  here 
at  Teller  Im  from  Diomede,  them  peoples 
dont  try  to  do  .something  to  water.  They  have 
water  truck  from  Nome  belong  to  Castel,  that 
old  man  died  .so  that  water  truck  was  very 
old  now,  I  believe  that  Castel  got  those  water 
truck  sometimes  when  Nome  was  first  set- 
tled, those  water  truck  broke  down  many 
times,  also  I  believe  the  wood  tank  Inside 
might  not  be  good,  l^ecause  they  are  too  old, 
the  last  time  I  ec  the  tank  it  was  leaking, 
that  water  truck  was  broke  down  again  I 
don't  know  how  long  now,  well  you  please 
try  get  somcthi.'ig  to  get  better  cleaner  water 
for  us  here. 

That's  all  I  ask  for. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  Kayouktuk, 

St.  George  Island, 

Sept.  24.  1974. 
Senator  I.Iike  Gravel, 

Mv  Dear  Senatc'r:  I  .-im  enclo.sed  letters 
about  the  contaminated  water.  While  I  was 
gone  on  my  vacation,  the  distiller  at  our  hos- 
pital was  out  of  order.  The  people  were  hav- 
ing hard  times  searching  for  drinking  water, 
so  finely  the  plumbers  worked  on  It  for  al- 
most whole  day.  So.  therefore,  we  need  one 
more  dlstriUer  Just  in  case.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  don't  start  drilling  for  good  drink- 
ing water  now.  We  have  been  waiting  since 

1972. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Elart  GnoMOFT. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wns  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  readine,  read  tiie  tliird  lime,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
witliliold  my  time  until  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  siJeaks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  NON- 
CANDIDACY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1976, 1  suppose, 


will  be  interlaced  with  numerous  declara- 
tions of  candidacy,  and  in  that  regard  I 
do  not  want  to  exclude  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body.  But  a  new  switch 
appears  when  there  seems  to  be  more 
publicity  about  an  annoimcement  of  non- 
candidacy  than  there  is  about  announce- 
ments of  candidacy. 

I  suggest  that  all  our  colleagues  who 
are  not  bitten  by  the  Presidential  bug  can 
ama.ss  for  themselves  a  certain  amoimt  of 
publicity  by  announcing  consecutively 
that  they  are  not  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency, I  suggest  that  this  be  done  on  Fri- 
day, in  order  to  get  in  the  weekend  pa- 
pers. It  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  speech, 
some  philosopliical  reflections  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  then  the  Senator  s 
own  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  by  his  decision  not 
to  seek  to  head  it.  This  could  well  be  a 
salutary  proceeding.  If  necessary,  we  can 
set  aside  the  morning  hour  for  successive 
days  for  these  announcements  of  non- 
candidacy. 

Certainly,  noncandidacy  is  Important. 
Noncandidacy  is  news.  Noncandidacy  im- 
plies a  certain  spirit  of  sacrifice,  a  certain 
willingness  to  abase  oneself  below  the 
peak  or  to  situate  oneself  further  down 
the  slopes  of  Everest. 

So  I  am  in  favor  of  noncandidacy.  I 
think  tiie  more  noncandidates  we  have, 
the  better  for  the  comiti-y.  These  are  ail 
eminent  gentlemen  and  well  qualified 
Every  one  of  them  is  admirably  qualified 
to  be  a  noncandidate.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IJore.  The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yir.ld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Michigan  i  Mr.  Griffin)  Is  rec- 
ofrni7ed  for  not  to  e.xceed  15  minutes, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  ab.«encc  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  special  time  allotted  to  me  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizoiia,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  1 1 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized. 


IS  OUR   LEADERSHIP  POSITION 
WEAKENING? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
President,  some  weeks  ago  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  raised  questions  about 
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two  of  our  colleagues  visiting  Cuba  in 
what  could  have  been  an  exploratory- 
type  mission  leading  to  our  recognition 
of  Commixnist  Cuba.  Naturally,  I  did  not 
tliink  that  my  two  colleagues  would  do 
this  on  their  own.  I  felt  that  It  would 
Have  required  permission  from  the  Sec- 
tetary  of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Even  .so,  I  expressed  my 
fears  at  that  time  and,  since  that  time, 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State  and  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent advising  me  that  the  Senators'  visit 
should  in  no  sense  be  viewed  as  reflecting 
more  than  tlieir  Individual  interests.  The 
President  went  a  step  farther  and  pointed 
out  that  in  a  press  conference  on  Octo- 
ber 21 — In  Arizona,  by  tlie  way — he  said, 
and  I  quote  him: 

Our  policy  toward  Cuba  Is  based  in  part 
on  the  sanctions  voted  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

It  was  extremely  gi-atifyiiig  to  me  to 
be  assiu-ed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
by  the  President  tliat  no  change  was  an- 
ticipated or  Is  being  anticipated  in  our 
policy  toward  CommunLst  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  might  well 
wonder  why  this  matter  disturbs  me,  and 
I  am  happy  to  share  with  them  these 
feelings.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
obvious  to  me  over  the  past  several  years, 
as  I  have  visited  in  Europe  and  in  other 
countries  of  the  world,  v>rhere  I  have  kept 
up  correspondence  and  communications 
with  friends,  that  the  United  States  is  in 
a  slowly  deteriorating  position  from  the 
standpoint  of  how  this  country  is  con- 
.^idered  by  its  friends  and  former  friends. 

I  find  these  countries  taking  a  disturb- 
ing view  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
reach  a  detente  with  tlie  Soviets  closer 
."nd  better  relations  with  Red  China, 
and  our  near  abandonment  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  therefore  Southeast  Asia. 
They  see  all  of  this  happening  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  needs  an  im- 
proved image  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
more  tlian  at  any  other  time  in  our  re- 
cent history.  These  people,  just  as  our 
people,  are  looking  for  moral  leaderehip 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  finding  it  in 
a  country  that  is  constantly  shpping  to- 
ward agreements,  detentes,  and  under- 
standings with  those  powers  that  would 
change  the  world  from  a  coui'se  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  to  a  course  dedicated 
to  slaverj'. 

I  look  at  our  continuing  efforts  to 
reach  detente  witli  the  Soviets,  for  exam- 
ple, and,  having  long  a^o  learned  that 
much  can  be  gained  by  putting  one's 
self  in  the  other  fellow's  spot,  I  see  my- 
self as  a  Russian  leader  looking  at  the 
United  States,  with  our  endless  craving 
for  detente.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
rcr.son  if  I  were  In  that  position,  let  us 
encourage  them,  but  let  us  do  nothing 
about  it.  because  what  we  are  after  now 
are  the  big  things.  What  are  the  "big 
things"?  One  "big  thing"  is  feeding  the 
Russian  people,  and  we  seem  only  too 
hoppy  to  do  that.  Another  "big  thing"  is 
obtaining  the  technology  of  the  We.^^t, 
and  we  seem  only  too  happy  to  supply 
them  with  this  "know  how." 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my  col- 


leagues is  that  we  are  living  today  in  a 
world  that  is  watching  the  United  States 
with  understandable  suspicion  and  vaiti 
imderstandable  doubt,  seeing  us  as  a  peo- 
ple willing  to  give  up  without  a  strug- 
gle the  leadership  of  the  woi-ld  and  al- 
low that  leadership  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  others  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
t«rest  of  the  entue  world. 

That  is  why  I  was  concerned  about 
the  •visit  to  Cuba  by  two  of  our  colleagues. 
I  felt  that  It  miglit  be  just  another  pre- 
lude to  another  recognition  of  a  Com- 
murist  government  that,  frankly,  could 
brmg  us  no  advantage  at  all.  This  would 
picture  us  as  a  nation  whose  position 
was  weakening.  And,  to  me,  that  is  what 
the  exercise  of  foreign  policy  should  be — 
what  is  good  for  the  United  States  of 
America  in  its  present  position  as  a  lead- 
er of  the  free  world  is  good  for  the  free 
T\orld. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


QUORUAf   CALL 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mx.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
nroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ti\e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field.) be  vacated.  I  am  advised  tliat  he 
does  not  wish  to  use  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  ic  is  so  ordered. 


cation  program,  teaching  various  aspects 
of  music  appreciation  to  250  especially 
gifted  young  people.  The  program  helps 
^"fill  a  great  cultural  need  in  the  country 
by  highlighting  classes  and  instruction  in 
orchestra,  singing,  and  choral  arrange- 
ments. Miss  Tyler,  as  coordinator  and 
teacher  at  this  school,  is  very  enthusias- 
tic about  its  possibilities. 

The  parents  of  the  children  in\olved 
are  eo.ually  enthusiastic.  The  250  children 
are  chosen  by  a  nationwide  series  of  com- 
prehensive tests  to  determine  natural 
music  ability  and  potential  talent.  The 
competitiveness  of  the  admissions  screen- 
ing procedure  guarantees  the  support  of 
the  parents  and  childi'en. 

Miss  T5'ler  joined  the  Peace  Coi-ps  in 
1973.  She  holds  a  bachelor  s  degree  and  a 
masters  degi'ee  from  the  University  of 
?.Iichigan.  While  in  school  she  played 
French  horn  for  the  Jackson.  Mich.,  and 
the  Fhnt,  Mich.,  symphony  orchestras. 
She  continues  to  play  the  French  horn 
in  the  National  SjTnphony  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  helping  to  meet  the 
trained  manpower  needs  m  many  of  the 
world's  developing  coimtries.  Miss  Tj  ler 
entered  the  program  with  vmique  skills 
and  experience,  and  she  v,as  directed  Into 
Uiis  exciting  and  challenging  program  in 
Costa  Rica.  She  and  8,000  other  individ- 
ual Peace  Corps  volunteers  make  for  the 
personal  relationships  on  vhich  the 
Peace  Corps  is  based  and  tlnivee. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Ml'.  Abocrezk).  Under  tlie  previ- 
ous order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routioe  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minuLes, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RESIDENT  LN 
UNIQUE  MUSIC  PROGRAM  IN 
COSTA    RICA 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  along 
with  its  more  normal  and  recognized 
work  iu  the  fields  of  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, medicine,  engineering,  and  public 
health,  the  Peace  Corps  has  many  lesser 
known  and  more  intimate  programs  in- 
volving young  Americans  In  developing 
countries.  I  want  to  bring  to  my  col- 
league's attention  the  Peace  Corps  as- 
signment of  a  fellow  New  Hampshire 
resident  who  is  involved  In  one  of  these 
programs. 

Miss  Damarias  J.  Tyler,  of  Monroe, 
N.H.,  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 
She  is  Involved  In  a  unique  music  edu- 


MFSSAGES   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

ENROLLFD  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  12:35  pjn.,  a  mes.sage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mi\  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  annoiuiced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  386.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mas« 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  in- 
creased a-ssistance  for  mass  transportation 
systems: 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
judicial  disqualification; 

S.  22S9.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
expedite  procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  for  other  purpo.st.'-.; 

H.R.  16767.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergeury 
Petrolevm  Allocation  Act  of  1S>T3  \mtil  Au- 
gust 31.  1975:  and 

H.R.  17434.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966  to  require  payment  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  rights-of-way  or  other  interests 
granted  in  such  areas  In  connection  with 
such  uses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subtequently 
signed  by  tlie  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  AsouiiEZK) . 


At  4:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Derry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  follov  ing  Senate  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

S.  3802.  An  act  to  provide  available  nuclear 
Information  to  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress;  and 
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S.J.  Res.  248.  A  Joint  resolution  assuring 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by  nvolear 

incidents  involving  the  niiclanr  renrtor  of  a 
U.S.  warship. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

On  November  22,  1974.  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  a  committee  was  received: 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.B.  16901.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agrlculture-euvlronmeutal  and  coiisiimer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  p'irposes 
(Rept.  No.  03   129C). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  t^e  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
.submitted : 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  2,713  in  the 
Air  Force  for  pi-omotion  to  the  gi*ade  of 
colonel  and  below  and  in  the  Marine 
CoiTS  there  are  465  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Secretai-y's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  2, 
3,  7.  and  15.  1974,  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.  > 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  4182.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lauds  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pat  Clark  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 

S.  4183.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 

President,    Senators,    and    Members    of    the 

House  of  Representatives.   Referred   to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Service. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4184.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Economic 
.Adjustment  Corporation  to  provide  financing 
to  business  enterprises,  financial  institutions, 
and  public  agencies  which  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain essential  financing  on  reasonable  terms 
from  other  sources.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  4185.  A  bin  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover 
certain  additional  Inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  outside  the  United  States  to  in- 
dividuals in.sured  for  benefits  provided  under 
•sich  part  A.  Refcr'-ed  to  the  fcommiai^e  on 
Finance. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S.  4186.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as 
the  "Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam"  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  Ala.  shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  R.  E.  '-Bob"  Woodruff  Reservoir.  Referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Homphrey, 
Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr.     MtJSKiE,     Mr. 
Nelson.   Mr.   Abourezk,   Mr.   Biden, 
Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr. 
Tt'NNEV,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  4187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
lew-  and   middle-income   taxpayers,  to  in- 
crease revenues  from  other  tax  sources,  and 
to  provide  Increased  Incentives  for  expanded 
Investment.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  4188.  A  bUl  to  amend  .'^ecUon  502  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  leans  for  plant  acquisition.  Re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  4189.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Polluiion  Control  Act  In  order  to  Increase 
the    authorization    for    the    Alaska    Tillage 
demonstration  projects.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S  J.  Res.  259.  A  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  World  Food  Conference. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  41 82.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
land.';  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Clark  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  restore 
certain  property  in  Lee  Canyon,  Nev.,  to 
Mrs.  Bernice  Clark,  whose  father  pur- 
chased it  some  30  years  aeo.  At  the  time 
of  conveyance,  Mrs.  Clark's  family  was 
in  the  process  of  moving,  and  through 
an  understandable  inadvertence  the 
deed  was  not  recorded  then.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  original  owner  died,  and 
his  widow  sold  the  bulk  of  her  property 
to  the  U.S.  Government  whicli  included 
it  in  what  is  now  Toiyabe  National  Fo- 
rest. The  widow  did  not  know  of  her  late 
husband's  conveyance  to  Mrs.  Clark's 
family,  and  since  the  deed  had  not  yet 
been  recorded,  she  mistakenly  reconveyed 
the  Ha  acres  In  question  to  the  Forest 
Service,  which  recorded  their  deed  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  oiiginal  deed  was 
finally  recorded. 

Bernice  Clark  and  her  family  have 
continued  to  use  the  land  and  the  cabin 
they  built  on  it  to  this  day,  and  it  was 
only  recently  that  the  title  problem  was 
discovered.  The  Foi-e.st  Service  advises 
me  that  tliey  have  no  objection  to  re- 
turning this  small  parcel  to  Mrs.  Clark, 
but  that  remedial  legislation  is  required. 
ThLs  bill  will  do  nothing  more  llian  re- 
turn a  small  tract  of  land  to  its  equitable 
owner,  whose  father  gave  value  years 
a;^o  and  u.scd  it  in  good  faitli  to  this  day. 


Mr.  Piesldent,  I  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  for  this  legislation 
to  correct  a  minor  mistake  which  occur- 
red in  settling  this  large  estate  three 
decades  sgo. 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

S.  4183.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
the  President,  Senators,  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflace 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  SYI^IINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  press  conference  in  Missouri  recently 
I  sugyested  the  President  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  a  reduction  in 
salary  to  set  an  example  as  the  Nation 
is  forced  to  focus  on  the  economic  nvob- 
lems  of  inflation  and  recession. 

Unfortunately  during  the  congres- 
sional recess,  at  a  time  I  was  sei'ving  in 
New  York  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  a  press  release  from  my  office 
recommended  the  President  take  a  salary 
reduction,  but  omitted  that  I  believed 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  should 
do  the  same. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
provide  salaiy  reductions  for  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  other  top  level 
positions  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments. 

The  bill  in  question  provides  that,  ef- 
fective January  1, 1975,  the  salaries  of  all 
Government  employees  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  earning  $40,000 
or  more,  including  the  President,  Sena- 
tors, and  Representatives,  be  reduced  by 
10  percent. 

On  this  floor  we  have  done  a  lot  of 
talking  about  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Here  would  seem  a  place  we  might 
well  begin. 

This  proposal  may  result  in  unreason- 
able differentials  which  could  be  recti- 
fied later.  The  important  point  would 
seem  to  be  some  action  now;  some  sym- 
bol that  could  point  up  our  recognition  of 
the  growing  grave  economic  problems  we 
are  facing  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mitee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S. 4183 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1975,  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
or  compensation  for  the  President,  Senators, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
including  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  all  other  federal  gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  government  with  salaries 
of  $40,00U  or  more,  are  reduced  by  ten  per- 
cent. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  4184.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Economic 
Adjustment  Corporation  to  provide  fi- 
nancing to  business  enterprises,  financial 
institutions,  and  public  agencies  which 
are  unable  to  obtain  essential  financing 
on  leasonable  terms  from  other  souices. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
long  been  aware  that  this  country  is  fac- 
ing an  tmusual  and  exceedingly  problem- 
atic combination  of  economic  ailments. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  confronted  with 
persistent  and  traumatic  inflation,  evi- 
denced in  the  sharply  ri.sing  prices  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  construction  materials, 
nnd  otlier  products.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  receive  daily  reminders  of  an  increas- 
ingly severe  recession,  as  seen  in  our  de- 
clining national  product,  massive  lay- 
offs in  major  industries,  and  a  fall-off 
in  aggregate  investment.  In  short,  we  are 
confronted  by  an  anomalous  and  some- 
what contradictory  phenomenon.  But  if 
this  phenomenon  is  difficult  to  read,  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people  is  not: 
They  rightly  demand  that  Congress  and 
the  E.xecutive  take  action  to  meet  these 
problems. 

Accordingly,  today  I  wi.sh  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  create  a  Federal 
corporation  empowered  to  extend  credit 
to  commercial,  agricultural,  and  public 
enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
some  of  our  economic  troubles.  The  pro- 
poFed  corporation,  which  would  be  known 
as  the  Economic  .\djustment  Corpora- 
tion, would  have  the  means  and  flexi- 
bility to  make  fine-tuned  credit  adju-st- 
menis  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  something 
which  Congress  cannot  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  not  attempt  to  do  on  iLs  own. 

As  enumerated  in  my  bill,  loans  would 
be  issued  where  they  would  help  to  in- 
crease productivity,  increase  employ- 
ment levels,  reduce  energy  consumption, 
create  a  favorable  balance  of  payments, 
prevent  major  dislocations  in  sectors  of 
oin-  economy,  or  otherwise  help  achieve 
and  maintain  a  stable,  productive  econ- 
omy. In  short,  the  EAC  would  take  both 
a  long-  and  short-term  approach  to 
problem  areas  while  remaining  sensitive 
to  the  particular  inflationary  or  reces- 
sionary bases  of  those  problems. 

As  the  Senate  will  note.  l!ie  AEC  is 
similar  in  function  to  the  Reconstniction 
Finance  Corporation  which  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  recently  pro- 
posed to  revive.  Senator  Mansfield  has 
come  forward  witli  p  timely  and  promis- 
ing legislative  proposal,  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  for  it.  As  he  has 
pointed  out  with  particular  reference  to 
Pan  American  Airways,  there  is  a  need 
for  an  institution  which  can  assist  com- 
panies in  financial  distress,  and  the  RFC 
is  well  tailored  to  meet  that  need. 

It  is  my  desire,  however,  to  add  to  the 
mandate  of  such  an  institution,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  EAC  authorization 
v.ould  do  so.  Thus,  in  addition  to  making 
loans  which  would  enable  businesses  to 
weather  these  difficult  times,  the  EAC 
would  be  enjoined  to  make  loans  which 
would  positively  contribute  to  the  long- 
term  health  of  the  economy  by  treating 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  inflation  and 
recession.  My  bill  does  not  exolicitly  set 
up  any  system  of  priority  loans,  such  as 
loans  to  increase  grain  production  or 
loans  to  convert  factories  to  alternate 
energy  sources;  it  was  not  my  wish  to 
set  up  any  such  rigid  categories.  But  it 
is  my  wish  that  the  EAC  legislation  be 
generally  directed   toward  encouraging 


just  those  sorts  of  loan  requests;  that  is 
why  I  have  cho.sen  in  this  bill  to  empha- 
size the  loan  purposes  that  I  enumerated 
earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  and  our  colleagues  will 
concur  on  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
The  past  months  have  demonstrated  that 
our  economic  woes  cannot  be  handled 
facilely  and.  if  debate  on  that  continues, 
it  docs  not  continue  among  the  public, 
and  it  should  not  continue  among  us. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill— -an  act  to  create  an  Economic 
Adjur.tment  Corporation — be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tl.ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follov..s: 

S.  4184 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilome  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    State."    of 
Avicrica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TfrLE 

Sfction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'•Economic  Adjtir:tment  Corporation  Act  of 
1974. ■• 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Si:c  2.  Tliere  is  established  as  an  Indepead- 
dent  instrtunentallty  of  the  United  States  an 
Ecouumic  Adjustment  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Corporation").  The 
Corporation  shall  have  a  principal  office  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  may  establish 
sucn  regional  and  area  offices  In  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

initial  capital 

Stc.  3.  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  ini- 
tial caplUl  stock  of  $600,000,000,  subscribed 
by  the  United  Slates  of  America,  payment 
for  which  shall  be  subject  to  call  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  board  of  directors  of  tlie  Cor- 
poration. There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  upon  such  sub- 
scription when  called. 

MAr:ACEMENT 

Stc.  4.  (a)  The  managemeiu  of  the  Cpr- 
poraaon  sltall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  direc- 
tors which  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  who 
shall  be  so  designated  at  the  tlme.^f_bls 
appoiiUiuent,  and  6  additional  members.  The 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Of  the  7  individuals  .so  appointed, 
not  more  than  4  shall  be  members  of  any  one 
political  party  and  not  more  thatj^one  shall 
be  appointed  from  any  one  Federal  Re^fve 
district.  "-     \^ 

(b)  (1)  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors shall  be  compensated  at  the  ratejaow 
or  hereafter  provided  for  an  individual  oc- 
cupying a  position  under  level  ni  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5314  -of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  other  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  individuals  oc- 
cupying a  position  under  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  their  expenses  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  their  functions. 

POWERS 

Sir.  5.  The  Corporation  shall  have  power 
to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  to 
make  contracts;  to  lease  such  real  estate  as 
may  be  nece.ssary  for  the  transaction  of  Its 
business;  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  complain 
and  defend.  In  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. State  or  Federal:  to  select,  employ, 
and  fix  the  comj>ensatlon  of  such  officers, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  as  shall  be 


necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corporation,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  other  laws  applicable  to 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States:  to  define 
their  authority  and  duties,  require  bcnd«!  of 
them  and  fix  the  penalties  thereof,  and  to 
dlsmls.s  at  pleasuie  such  officers,  employee.-, 
attorney;!,  and  agents;  and  to  prescribe, 
amend,  and  repeal,  by  its  Board  of  Dlrectorr^, 
bylaw-3  lules,  and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  in  which  Its  general  business  may  be 
condticied  and  the  pov/ers  granted  to  It  by 
law  ma'-  be  exercised  and  enjoyed,  includii-g 
provistoi;  for  such  committees  and  the  func- 
tions thereof  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
deem  necessary  lor  facilitating  its  business 
luider  this  Act.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corpariion  shall  determine  and  prescribe  ti;e 
maniier  in  which  its  obligations  shall  be  In- 
cttrred  and  its  expenses  allowed  and  paid.  The 
Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use 
of  the  United  States  mails  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Corpora' ion.  with  the  consent 
of  any  board,  commission,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  including  any  field  service 
thereof,  may  avail  Itself  of  the  use  of  In- 
formaticn.  services,  facilities,  officers,  and 
employees  thereof  in  carrying  o.it  tlie  pro- 
vision.s  of  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  oi  tl.e 
Corporation  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  Industry  where 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  produc- 
tivity, increasing  employment,  decreasing 
energy  consumption,  creating  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments,  preventing  major  disloca- 
tions in  economic  sectors,  or  otherwise  help- 
ing to  re.'itore  or  maintain  a  stable  economy. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorl?ed  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  or  make  loans  to  any  business  enter- 
prise or  financial  institution  organized  and 
operating  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of 
the  United  States  or  to  any  public  agency, 
corpor -lion .  board,  or  connnission  if — 

( 1 )  the  financial  ar.^lstance  being  sought  Is 
not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms: 

(2)  t!ie  obligations  purchased  or  loans 
made  pre^iecured  in  such  manner  as  reason- 
ably to  assure  repayment;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  financial  assistance  to 
any  i  uolic  agency,  corporation,  board,  or 
commission,  the  assistance  will  be  utilized  to 
finance  specific  public  projects  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  seciu-ing  matching  funds  from 
any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  wider  this  Act 
may  be  extended  by  the  Corporation  directly 
or    in    cooperation    with    banks    and    other 

-lending  or  financial  institutions  directly  or 
throtig.'i  agreements  to  participate  on  a  de- 
ferred basis. 

(d)  The  aigrc^ate  amount  of  loans  and 
investments  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $8.- 
000.000.000. 

PKOCEDURES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  and  no  financial  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  Act  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to  the  Cor- 
poration in  such  manner  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Corporation  may  require. 

(b)  All  loans  or  other  financial  assistance 
made  under  this  Act  shall  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately secured  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Corporation  shall  prescribe. 
The  Corporation  may  take  over  or  provide 
for  the  administration  and  liquidation  of 
any  collateral  accepted  by  It  as  security  for 
any  su.ch  loans  or  assistance.  Such  loans  may 
be  made  directly  upon  promissory  notes  or 
by  way  of  discount  or  rediscount  of  obli- 
gations tendered  for  the  purpose  or  other- 
wi?:e  In  stich  form  and  in  such  amoiuit  and 
at  such  Interest  or  disooimt  rate  as  the  Cor- 
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poratton  may  approve,  except  that  Ininer.i 
hhiiU  accrue  on  the  Corporation's  share  of 
a  ly  such  loan  at  a  r-.lse  equal  to  the  current 
-nerage  yield,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
'.f  the  Treasury,  on  all  outstanding  obllga- 
;ic.nd  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day 
ru  the  month  immediately  preceding  the 
•r.v.nth  lu  which  the  loan  Is  made. 

ADDITIONAL   CAPITAL 

Sr.r.  8.  'a)  The  Corpor.ition  Is  authorized 
«nd  empowered,  with  the  approval  cf  the 
Sesrctr.ry  of  the  Treasury,  to  Issue,  end  to 
nave  outstanding  at  any  ore  time  In  an 
amount  aggregating  not  more  than  $7,400.- 
000,000,  Its  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
such  obligations:  such  ohl!gations  to  mature 
not  more  than  5  years  from  their  respective 
dates  of  issue,  to  be  redeem.ible  at  the  option 
of  the  Corporation  before  maturity  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  stlplated  In  such  obliga- 
tion, and  to  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  In- 
terest as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  and  other  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion may  be  secured  ^y  assets  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  Its  Board  of  Directors.  Such  obli- 
gations may  be  Issued  In  payment  of  any 
loan  authorized  by  this  Act  or  may  be  oftered 
for  sale  at  such  price  or  prices  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  said  obli- 
gations shall  be  fully  and  unconditionally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  prUicipul 
by  the  United  States  and  such  guaranty 
shall  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof.  In  the 
event  that  the  Corporation  shall  be  unable 
to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  the  prin- 
cipal of  or  interest  on  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  issued  by  It, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  p».y  the 
amount  thereof,  which  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys,  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amounts  so 
paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  suc- 
ceec  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  such 
notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  oillga- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  his 
discretion,  is  authorized  to  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  to  be  issued 
hereunder,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purchases  of  the  Corporation's 
obligations  hereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may.  at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  acquired  by 
him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transac- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Such  obligations 
shall  not  be  eliclble  for  discount  or  purchase 
by  any  Federal  Reserve  bank. 

TAX    FXEMPTION 

Sec.  9.  Axiy  and  all  notes,  debentures,  bonds, 
or  other  such  obligations  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  priiiclpal 
and  Interest  from  all  taxation  (except  sur- 
taxes, estate,  inlieritance,  and  girt  taxes)  now 
or  hereaXier  imposed  by  the  United  States,  by 
any  territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipal- 
ity, or  local  taxing  authority.  The  Corpora- 
tion, including  its  franchise.  Its  capital,  re- 
serves, and  surplus,  and  its  incoiue  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States,  by  any  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  potsession  thereoi",  or 
by  any  State,  county,  municlpalltv,  or  local 
trying  authority;  except  that  any  r«'al  prop- 
erty c?  the  corporation  shall  be  .subj-'ft  to 
State,  tenltor'al,  coi;'i»-y   nmnlclpal,  or  l(-.r;il 


taxation  to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its 
value  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

FISCAL    AKD    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  order  that  the  Corporation 
may  be  supplied  with  such  forms  of  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  or  other  such  obligations 
as  it  may  need  for  issuance  tinder  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be  suitable 
and  approved  by  the  Corporation,  to  be  held 
in  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon 
order  of  the  Corporation.  The  engraved  plates, 
die",  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  In 
crnne'-tion  therewith  shall  remain  in  the 
ru"tody  cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Corporation  sh.all  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  any  expenses  Incurred  in 
th-j  prpparation.  custody,  and  delivery  of 
.su'-h  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  otali- 
gat  ions. 

(b)  W?icn  d'-slEnat'?d  frr  that  purpose  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  depositary  of  public  money, 
except  receipts  from  customs,  under  such 
rojTulatlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said 
Secretary;  and  It  may  &\r.o  be  employed  as  a 
li:innclp.i  agent  of  the  Government;  and  it 
sh.ill  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties,  as 
depositary  of  public  money  and  financial 
agput  of  the  Government,  as  may  be  required 
of  it.  Obligations  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
lawful  Investments,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security,  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  or  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  make  and  pub- 
li£h  a  report  quarterly  of  Its  operations  to 
the  Congress  stating  the  aggregate  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  made  to  each  borrower  and 
the  number  of  borrowers  and  amount  bor- 
rowed by  States.  The  statement  shall  show 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  first  report  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
close  of  December  31,  1974,  and  quarterly, 
thereafter. 

(d)(!)  The  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  standards  by 
Independent  certified  ptibllc  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audits  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audits;  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
f  seal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  atforded 
to  such  person  or  persons. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  included  In  the  appropriate 
nuarterly  report  submitted  to  Congress  un- 
der subsection  (c).  Tlie  audit  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  Include 
such  statements  as  a'e  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  Corporation's  assets  and  liabilities 
and  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  changes  therein  during  the  year,  sup- 
plemented In  reasonable  detail  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  Corporation's  Income  and  ex- 
penses during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of 
the  sources  and  application  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  Independent  auditor's  op'n- 
lon  of  those  statements. 

TERMIN'ATIOK     AND     LIQtTIDATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Upon  the  expiration  of  4  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  to  enter  Into 
any  new  loan  or  other  comparable  transac- 
tion under  this  Act  shall  terminate  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 
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(b)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
shall  include  in  a  report  required  under  sec- 
tion 10(c)  a  detailed  plan  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Corporation  and  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


B.V  MR.  DOMENICI: 

S.  4185.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Securitj-  Act  to 
cover  certain  additional  Inpatient  ho.s- 
pital  services  furnished  outside  tho 
United  States  to  individuals  insured  for 
benefits  provided  luider  such  part  A. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offei-ing  a  bill  today  that  will  fill  a  small 
but  important  gap  in  tlie  health  insur- 
ance protection  tliat  Is  afforded  to  aged 
and  to  disabled  social  security  benefici- 
aries und<*r  tlie  medicaie  program.  The 
bill  I  ''•.1  mti-oducing  would  amend  the 
medicare  program  so  that  a  beneflciao' 
who  < ;  temporarily  visiting  anotlier 
country  could  receive  hospital  benefits 
and  payment  for  related  phj'sicians'  and 
ambulance  sei-vices  if  a  medical  emer- 
gency makes  it  necessai'y  for  him  to  be 
hospitalized  before  he  can  return  to  tlie 
United  States. 

Under  the  present  medicare  law,  hos- 
pital and  related  services  furnished 
abroad  are  covered  only  when  provided 
in  Canada  or  Mexico  and  even  then  only 
where  the  beneficiary  is  hospitalized  in 
Mexico  or  Canada  as  the  result  of  an 
emergency  that  arose  in  the  United 
States.  This  coverage  applies  only  where 
the  foreign  hospital  Is  either  nearer  to, 
or  more  acce.ssible  than,  the  nearest  suit- 
able U.S.  hospital. 

Social  security  legislation  enacted  iu 
1972  added  two  more  exceptions  to  the 
general  exclusion  of  services  rendered 
abroad.  One  pei-mits  payment  to  be  made 
for  a  U.S.  resident  In  a  border  State  who 
lives  nearer  to  a  suitable  foreign  hospital 
than  to  the  nearest  U.S.  hospital  that  is 
adequately  equipped  to  meet  his  needs. 
For  these  beneficiaries,  benefits  can  be 
paid  without  regard  to  whetlier  an  emer- 
gency existed  or  where  the  illness  or  in- 
jury took  place.  The  1972  social  security 
legislation  also  provided  benefits  for  U.S. 
residents  who  are  forced  by  a  medical 
emergency  to  be  ho.spltalized  in  Canada 
while  traveling  from  Alaska  to  anotlier 
State. 

Tliese  various  provisions  for  paying 
medicare  benefits  for  people  who  are 
hospitalized  in  a  foreign  country  meet 
very  real  and  vei-y  serious  problems  for 
the  individuals  involved.  However,  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  Many  American 
residents,  especially  people  living  in  tlie 
border  States,  have  friends  and  relatives 
in  tlie  neighboring  country  whom  they 
visit.  Others  travel  abroad  on  vacations 
or  in  the  course  of  their  business.  Under 
present  law.  these  people  leave  their 
medicare  protection  behind  them  when 
they  leave  the  United  States.  If  they 
have  a  medical  emergency  during  their 
temporai-y  absence  from  the  coiuitry, 
they  run  tlie  risk  of  incurring  very  sub- 
stantial expenses  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  pocket. 

I  can  offer  an  excellent  example  illus- 
trating the  need  for  this  legislation.  An 
eldeily  couple,  re.sldents  of  New  Mexico, 
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were  recently  visiting  their  son  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.  While  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  dediced  to  extend  their  visit  to 
see  the  Shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre 
in  Quebec.  Canada.  Shortly  after  arriv- 
ing in  Quebec,  the  husband  began  suffer- 
ing acute  adominal  pains.  Immediately, 
this  couple  canceled  their  original  plans 
and  made  a  "run"  for  the  border.  Soon 
the  pains  became  too  severe  to  ignore, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  for  a  physi- 
cian's assistance.  The  doctor  immediately 
placed  the  patient  in  the  hospital  for 
surgery.  The  operation  was  a  success,  but 
the  bills  have  been  moimting  ever  since. 
Medicare  obviously  will  not  cover  these 
expenses  as  they  were  incm'red  out  of  the 
countiy. 

This  couple  only  receives  a  $360  social 
security  check  each  month.  They  saved 
a  long  time  for  this  trip,  not  forseeing 
the  medical  emergency.  It  is  likely  they 
will  now  lose  their  home  and  any  other 
assets  to  pay  their  medical  bills. 

Private  health  insurance  plans  gener- 
ally are  sensitive  to  this  problem  and 
cover  their  own  policyholders  during 
temporary  absences  from  the  country.  I 
am  proposing  that  similar  protection  be 
extended  to  the  aged  and  disabled  under 
social  security  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  this  country  and  who  have  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States 
within  the  preceding  6-month  period.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  benefits  now  provided 
for  services  furnished  outside  the  United 
States,  this  bill  would  cover  the  related 
ambulance  and  physicians'  services  as 
well  as  the  hospital  services  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  affect  relatively  few  medi- 
care beneficiaries.  But  those  who  would 
benefit  would  be  relieved  of  a  potentially 
large  financial  burden  that  could, 
thi'ough  no  fault  of  their  own,  spell  fi- 
nancial disaster.  I  urge  that  the  proposed 
legislation  be  enacted. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman^  : 

S.  4186.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  res- 
ervoir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Jones  Bluff  Lock  and 
dam"  on  the  Alabama  River,  Alabama, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  R.  E. 
"Bob"  Woodruff  Reservoir.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senator  Sparkman,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  that  the  reservoir  formed 
by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as  the 
"Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam"  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  R.  E.  "Bob '  Woodruff 
Reser\'oir. 

Construction  began  on  the  Jones  Bluff 
Lock  and  Dam  in  1966  as  part  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  Alabama-Coosa 
Waterway.  Although  the  lock  opened  to 
navigation  in  Januai-y  1972,  the  final 
completion  date  for  the  dam  will  not 
come  until  next  year. 

Behind  this  giant  dam  will  be  a  res- 
ervoir that  extends  82  miles  up  the  Ala- 
bama and  Coosa  Rivers,  providing  a  vital 
link  in  a  waterway  that  will  provide  na- 
vigation all  the  way  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 
More  than  3  million  tons  of  commerce 
are  expected  to  be  transported  over  this 
waterway  and  the  power  installation  at 
the  dam  will  provide  electric  power  for 


the  industrial  development  for  the  en- 
tire tributary  area.  In  addition,  the  lake 
that  will  finally  be  created  behind  the 
Jones  Bluff  Dam  will  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  recreational  uses. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  R.  E.  "Bob" 
Woodruff,  probate  judge  of  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.,  in  which  Jones  Bluff  Lock 
and  Dam  is  partially  located,  was,  during 
his  lifetime,  one  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates of  this  important  project,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  toward 
planning  and  developing  the  full  utili- 
zation of  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  Rivers 
for  the  benefit  of  Alabama  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  separate  resolutions  the  County 
Commissions  of  Lowndes  and  Autauga 
Counties,  Ala.,  have  recommended  that 
the  reservoir  created  behind  the  Jones 
Bluff  Dam  be  designated  the  R.  E.  "Bob" 
Woodruff  Reservoir,  in  honor  of  this  out- 
standing citizen  and  public  official  who 
continued  to  serve  his  people  faithfully 
and  honorably  until  his  death  in  1950. 

Tire  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  joins  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  and  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
give  this  legislation  prompt  and  favor- 
able attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  Lowndes  and  Auta- 
uga Coimties,  Ala.,  and  fact  sheet  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock 
and  Dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of' 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
honor  of  late  Probate  Judge  R.  E.  "Bob" 
Woodruff  of  Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  long  and  outstanding 
service  to  his  county.  State,  and  Nation,  the 
reservoir  formed  by  the  Jones  Bluff  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Alabama  River,  Alabama,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
R.  E.  "Bob"  Woodruff  Reservoir.  Any  law, 
regulation,  map,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  reservoir  Is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
reservoir  by  the  name  of  the  R.  E.  "Bob" 
Woodruff  Reservoir. 

Resolution 

The  following  Resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Moody: 

Whereas:  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
ha.s  created  a  large  reservoir  of  water  extend- 
ing through  several  Counties; 

Whereas;  this  body  of  wat<r  has  not  been 
named  in  honor  of  any  person; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Au- 
tauga County  Commission  in  this  regular 
meeting  on  17  October,  1974,  respectfully 
request  that  this  reservoir  be  named  the 
Woodruff  Reservoir  In  honor  of  the  late 
Honorable  Judge  Bob  Woodruff  of  Lowndes 
County. 

Resolution 

The  following  Resolution  was  offered  by 
Commissioner  Davis: 

Whereas:  the  Jones  Bluff  Ixjck  and  Dam 
has  created  a  large  reservoir  of  water  ex- 
tending through  several  Counties; 

Whereas;  this  body  of  water  has  not  been 
named  In  honor  of  any  person: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Lowndes  County  Commission  In  this  regular 
meeting  on  November  11,  1974,  respectfiUly 
request  that  this  reservoir  be  named  the 
Woodruff  Reservoir  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon- 


orable   Judge    Bob    Woodruff    of    Lowndes 
County. 

Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 

Tlie  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Lam  Is  located 
on  the  Alabama  River  in  Lowndes  and  Au- 
tagtia  Counties  about  3  mUes  north  of  Ben- 
ton and  about  15  miles  southeast  of  Selma. 
Construction  was  started  In  March  1966  and 
Is  scheduled  for  completion  In  1975  at  a  cost 
of  about  $74  million.  The  lock  was  opened 
to  navigation  in  January  1972. 

The  structure,  which  is  more  than  half 
finished,  consists  of  an  earth  dike  on  the 
northwest  bank;  a  powerhouse,  a  gated  spill- 
way with  11  tainter  gates,  and  a  lock  In  the 
river  channel;  and  a  long  earth  dike  on  the 
southeast  bank.  The  lock  has  Inside  chamber 
dimensions  of  84  by  600  feet  and  a  maximum 
lift  of  45  feet.  The  powerhouse,  which  Is  still 
under  construction,  will  contain  foiu-  gener- 
ating units  with  a  total  capacity  of  68,000 
kilowatts. 

The  Alabama-Coosa  Basin  Is  rich  in  natural 
resources.  Its  economy  heretofore  has  been 
largely  agrictiltural.  Considerable  industrial 
expansion  is  now  taking  place.  Development 
of  the  Basin's  water  resotirces  is  essential 
to  meet  the  present  day  requirements.  The 
reservoir  formed  by  Jones  Bluff  Lock  &  Dam 
extends  82  miles  up  the  Alabama  and  Coosa 
Rivers  to  Wetiunpka,  Alabama.  It  constitutes 
a  vital  link  In  the  canalization  of  the  Ala- 
bama River,  which  provides  a  9-foot  deep 
navigation  channel  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
The  estimated  futiu«  aiintial  commerce  on 
the  Alabama  River  la  over  S  mllUon  tons.  The 
proposed  power  installation  at  Jones  Bluff, 
68,000  kw.,  wUl  provide  328,900,000  kwh  of 
energy  annually  for  which  there  will  be  a 
ready  market.  Navl^^lon  to  Montgomery  and 
the  additional  power  to  be  generated  wUl  be 
very  beneficial  In  the  development  of  the  trib- 
utary area.  The  reservoir  also  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  cen- 
tral Alabama  for  recreational  uses. 

Breakdown  of  Benefits — Alabama  River  to 
Montgomery: 

Navigation   $4,297,000 

Power 7,102.000 

Recreation  3, 493,  000 

Fish  and  wildlife 549,  000 

Area  redevelopment 750,  000 

Total  - _ 16,191,000 

Since  the  Jones  Bltiff  Lake  has  an  area  of 
about  20  sqttare  miles  and  Its  level  will  nor- 
mally fluctuate  only  about  one  foot,  It  will 
provide  exceUent  opportiuiltles  for  such  rec- 
reational uses  aa  fishing,  boating,  water  ski- 
ing, picnicking,  camping,  hiking  and  swim- 
ming. 

Through  FT  74  the  Jones  Bluff  project  has 
cost  approximately  $59,025,800  for  new  work. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

Humphrey,  Mr.  KIennedy,  Mr. 

MusKiE,      Mr.      Nelson,      Mr. 

Abottrezk,      Mr.      Biden,      Mr. 

Clark,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr. 

TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  4187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
reUef  to  low  and  middle  income  taxpay- 
ers, to  increase  revenues  from  other  tax 
sources,  and  to  provide  increased  incen- 
tives for  expanded  inve,:tment.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  RCFORM  AND  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  B.\yh,  Cranston,  Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy,  Muskie,  and  Nelson, 
together  with  Senators  Abourezk,  Biden. 
Cj-.^.rk.  Metzenbaum,  Tunney.  and  Ste- 
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VENSON,  S.  4187,  the  Tax  Reform  and 
Relief  Act  of  1974. 

We  intend  to  offer  this  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriate  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  November  election  was  a  clear 
sifen  from  the  American  people  that  Ihcy 
have  had  enough  of  excuses  and  inaction 
on  the  economy.  We  must  begin  to  deal 
with  the  simultaneous  recession  and  in- 
flation that  has  gripped  our  Nation  be- 
fore this  Conpfress  ends.  The  situation 
has  grown  too  serious  to  permit  further 
delay. 

The  $4  billion  tax  reform  and  relief 
package  we  propose  will  enable  us  to 
make  a  start  on  the  kind  of  action  that 
is  needed.  It  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions, which  are  discussed  in  more  de- 
tail in  the  accompanying  fact  sheets: 

The  oil  and  gas  tax  sections  of  the  bill 
approved  last  week  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  including  a 
pha.se-out  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  v.ith  exceptions 
for  Independents  until  1979;  a  tax  on 
windfall  profits;  and  increased  taxes  on 
foreign  oil  operations — $1  billion  rev- 
enue gain  in  1974,  $3.3  billion  in  1975, 
and  $2.6  billion  in  1976. 

Repejkl^f  the  Domestic  International 
SaJes  dorporation — DISC— system  of  tax 
incentives  for  exports,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974 — $800  million  revenue  gain  in 
1974,  $1  billion  in  1975. 

Sti'ensthening  of  the  minimum  tax  by 
reducing  the  current  exclusion  from  $30,- 
000  to  $10,000,  and  by  eliminating  the 
current  deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid, 
effective  January  1.  1974— $926  million 
revenue  gain  in  1974.  reduced  by  $100- 
200  million  as  depletion  is  phased  out. " 

An  increase  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  from  7  percent  to  10  laercent  for 
new  investment  above  the  average  of  the 
3  preceeding  years,  effective  January  1, 
1975 — $400  million  revenue  loss. 

Tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families  through  an  optional  $175  tax 
credit  that  may  be  taken  Instead  of  the 
existing  $750  personal  exemption — $3 
billion  revenue  loss — and  a  10  percent 
"work  bonus"  for  low-income  workers 
with  dependent  children — $600  million 
revenue  loss. 

The  revenue  gains  from  the  tax  reform 
provisions  in  the  package  wUl  fully  fi- 
nance the  tax  relief  for  individuals  and 
the  increase  in  the  investment  tax  credit. 
The  package  will  therefore  not  be  infla- 
tionary. 

Since  the  tax  reform  provisions  will 
raise  only  $2.o  billion  in  calendar  1974, 
tax  relief  in  that  year  is  limited  to  a 
$170  optional  tax  credit — $205  billion 
revenue  loss.  When  the  revenue  gain  from 
reform  increases  in  1975,  the  tax  credit 
will  increase  to  $175,  and  the  work  bonus 
.and  the  higher  investment  tax  credit  will 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  reported 
out  legislation  very  similar  to  that  which 
we  propose,  and  the  full  House  is  ex- 
pected to  act  in  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber. That  will  leave  3  to  4  weeks  for  the 
Senate  to  act. 

The  i.«sues  in  the  Kou>e  bill  and  in  our 
own  are  not  so  complex  and  unfamiliar 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  h:  thi.s 
time. 


The  principal  tax  reform  provisions  in 
our  package — phaseout  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  repeal  of  DISC,  and  a 
tighter  minimum  tax— have  been  thor- 
oughly debated  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  The  oil  and  gas  tax 
provisions  in  our  bill  and  in  the  House 
bill  are  the  product  of  more  than  a  year 
of  House  hearings  and  careful  commit- 
tee consideration. 

The  individual  tax  relief  provisions  in 
our  bill — the  $175  optional  tax  credit  and 
the  work  bonus — have  been  extensively 
discussed  in  the  Senate.  An  optional  tax 
credit  was  part  of  tlie  tax  reform  and 
relief  package  considered  in  June  of  this 
year  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill,  and  the  work  bonus  passed  the  Sen- 
ate a  year  ago  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin. 

The  concept  of  a  higher  investment  tax 
credit  for  investment  in  excess  of  that  of 
prior  years  was  part  of  the  original  Ken- 
nedy administration  proposal  for  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  in  1961,  and  It  has 
been  discussed  frequently  h\  Congress 
and  elsewhere  .since  then. 

ECONOMIC   CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  as  serious  as  any  since  the 
1930's. 

We  are  now  in  the  fourth  straight 
quarter  of  economic  decline. 

Inflation  continues  at  its  worst  rate  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Unemployment  may  be  headed  toward 
its  highest  level  since  the  depression. 

The  average  worker's  real  earnings 
are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1965. 

Consumer  confidence  is  at  its  lowest 
level  since  World  War  U. 

The  housing  and  auto  Industries  have 
been  severely  crippled,  and  tlie  nation- 
wide coal  strike  thi-eatens  many  others. 

The  quadrupling  of  world  oil  prices 
has  put  an  unprecedented  strain  on  the 
world  economic  and  monetary  systems. 

The  latest  Gallup  poll  shows  that  51 
percent  of  Americans  believe  we  are 
headed  for  a  depression  like  that  of  the 
I930's. 

In  the  face  of  this,  we  simply  cannot 
continue  with  business  as  usual. 

The  tax  reform  and  relief  package  we 
propose  will  not  by  itself  turn  the  econ- 
omy around.  But  it  can  help  ease  some  of 
the  most  serious  problems. 

The  $3.6  billion  m  tax  relief  for  low- 
and  middle-income  workers  will  com- 
pensate in  part  for  the  cruel  erosion  of 
their  incomes  by  inflation  and  higher 
taxes.  It  can  also  give  a  significant  boost 
to  lagging  consimier  demand,  and  help 
curb  rising  unemployment. 

The  higher  investment  tax  redit  for 
new  investment  will  encourage  industr>' 
to  expand  capital  investment,  thereby 
ginng  some  support  to  an  important 
part  of  the  economy,  and  helping  to  re- 
duce inflationary  shortages  and  bottle- 
neck-s. 

This  tax  relief  will  be  fully  financed 
by  increased  revenues  from  some  long- 
overdue  tax  reforms,  so  tlie  package  will 
not  add  to  inflationaiy  pressures. 

In  addition,  the  revenue  raised  from 
the  reforms  we  propose  is  less  likely  to 
depress  our  already  weak  economy  tiian 
a  surtax  or  other  increase  in  taxes  on 
moderate  income  indlvidunls. 

The  $3  billion  vai'^ed  from  repealing 


depletion,  and  the  other  tax  changes 
affecting  the  oil  industry,  will  come 
from  profits  which  are  exorbitant  by 
almost  any  measure,  and  from  an  in- 
dustry which  for  years  has  been  taxed 
far  less  than  others. 

The  increase  in  the  minimum  tax  will 
fall  overwhelmingly  on  those  making 
more  than  $100,000  a  year.  402  of  whom 
paid  no  taxes  at  all  for  1972,  and  many 
others  of  whom  paid  a  lower  percentage 
in  taxes  than  the  average  worker. 

The  $1  billion  that  would  be  raised 
from  repeal  of  DISC  now  represents  al- 
most a  pure  windfall  to  the  corporations 
that  receive  it. 

More  than  90  percent  of  DISC  receipts 
go  to  parent  corporations  whose  asset 
size  places  them  in  the  top  1  percent  of 
U.S.  corporations,  and  they  receive  DISC 
benefits  solely  by  setting  up  a  paper  cor- 
poration through  which  their  exports 
are  channeled. 

When  the  DISC  provisions  were  en- 
acted in  1971,  U.S.  exports  had  been  lag- 
ging for  a  number  of  years  because  the 
U.S.  dollar  was  substantially  overvalued, 
making  our  exports  too  costly  to  compete 
effectively  abroad. 

Since  then,  however,  two  devaluations 
and  the  system  of  flexible  exchange  rates 
have  fundamentally  changed  the  United 
States  and  world  trading  system,  giving 
a  very  substantial  stimulus  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  removing  even  the  slender 
original  rationale  for  DISC.  Tliere  is 
little  evidence  that  the  DISC  provision.s 
themselves  have  provided  any  extra 
stimulus  to  exports. 

on.    INDrSTRT   PROFTTS   AND   T.\XE3 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the  oil  industry  Is  thi 
most  highly  profltable  and  lightly  taxed 
industry  in  America. 

Oil  industry  profits  in  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  reached  $10.8  billion. 
66  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  For 
U.S.  industi-y  as  a  whole,  profits  were  up 
only  21  percent. 

Standard  of  Indiana's  profits  In  the 
first  9  months  were  up  104  percent, 
Texacos  70  percent,  Sun  Oil's  109  per- 
cent, Phillips'  140  percent,  Continentals 
115  percent,  Atlantic  Rlchfleld's  112  per- 
cent, and  Occidental's  360  percent. 

Oil  industry  profits  for  the  fast  9 
months  of  this  year  exceeded  the  com- 
bined total  of  the  profits  In  the  auto  in- 
dustry, the  steel  Industry,  banking,  drugs, 
food,  containers,  electronics,  paper,  and 
railroads. 

These  oil  billions  have  become  so  stu- 
pendous that  they  are  embarrassing  to 
keep  and  almost  impo.ssible  to  spend. 
During  this  past  year,  for  example.  Gulf 
sought  to  expand  the  Nation's  energy 
resom'ces  by  puixhaslng  Ringling  Broth- 
ers' Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  and  Mobil 
Ls  demonstrating  its  commitment  to 
Project  Independence  by  buying  up 
Montgomery  Ward.  And  just  last  week, 
it  was  revealed  that  Standard  of  Indiana 
wants  to  acquire  control  of  Occidental 
Petroleum  Co.  through  an  exchange  of 
more  than  $1  billion  of  stock — one  of 
the  largest  aco.uisitions  ever  attempted. 

One  reason  the  profits  of  these  large 
multinational  oil  companies  are  so  for- 
midable is  tliat  tliey  are  only  modestly 
dented  by  U.S.  Income  taxes.  For  more 
than  half  a  ccntui-y,  the  oil  bidustry  has 
Venefited    frcni    ta.v    tre^.tii.cnt    more 
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favorable  than  that  accorded  to  smy 
other  industry. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  de- 
duction for  intangible  drilling  expenses, 
and  Treasury  rulings  allowing  foreign  oil 
royalties  to  be  treated  as  tax  credits  have 
worked  together  to  allow  the  major  mul- 
tinational oil  companies  to  operate  vir- 
tually free  from  U.S.  income  taxes. 

In  1973,  the  19  largest  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies paid  only  6.5  percent  of  their  total 
income  in  U.S.  taxes.  That  is  a  smaller 
percentage  than  a  worker  making  $8,000 
a  year  pays. 

Many  of  the  largest  companies  paid 
the  smallest  percentage.  Gulf  paid  1.1 
percent,  Mobil  2.2  percent,  Texaco  1.6 
percent,  and  Exxon  5.4  percent. 

Tlie  changes  we  propose  in  oil  industry 
taxation  are  relatively  modest.  The  de- 
pletion allowance  would  be  phased  out, 
but  the  deduction  for  intangibles  would 
remain,  and  the  changes  in  foreign  taxa- 
tion deal  only  with  the  most  serious 

Ml'.  Pi-esident,  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance has  for  decades  been  one  of  the 
least  defensible  provisions  In  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

Its  supporters  argue  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  as  an  incentive  for  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development.  Yet  In  a  let- 
ter last  year  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  said  that  changes  in  depletion 
would  have  "relatlvelj'  minor"  and 
"little"  effect  on  development  and  ex- 
ploration in  the  short  run,  and  "no  ef- 
fect" in  the  long  run.  In  addition.  Secre- 
tary Simon  wrote,  depletion  costs  the 
Treasury  more  In  lost  revenues  than  It 
saves  consumers  in  lower  prices,  with  the 
difference  necessarily  going  to  profits, 
royalties,  and  dividends. 

This  letter  was  written  in  March  of 
1973,  before  the  oil  price  explosion  of  this 
past  year.  With  that  doubling  in  prices, 
whatever  slim  justification  there  was  for 
the  depletion  allowance  has  been  swept 
away. 

When  oil  was  selling  for  $3.50  a  barrel 
in  1973,  depletion  was  worth  about  37 
cents  a  ban-el  in  lower  taxes.  Now,  with 
oil  selling  at  $7  and  $10  a  barrel,  the  in- 
centives from  price  alone  far  exceed  the 
incentives  depletion  has  provided  in  the 
past.  In  addition,  since  the  tax  benefits 
from  depletion  increase  with  the  price, 
the  Industry  is  now  getting  a  double  in- 
centive— ^higher  prices  and  higher  deple- 
tion allowances. 

At  some  point,  we  must  say  that 
enough  is  enough.  That  time  has  now 
come. 

TAX  RELIEF  FOR  LOW-    AND   MIDDLE-INCOME 
WORKERS 

While  the  oil  Industi-y  has  flourished 
dui'ing  this  past  year's  inflation  and  re- 
cession, most  Americans — and  especially 
those  with  low  and  middle  incomes — 
have  suffered  severe  hardship. 

The  average  worker's  real  earnings — 
after  inflation  and  taxes  are  nearly  6 
percent  below  a  year  ago. 

And  a  Labor  Department  survey 
earlier  this  year  showed  that  low-  and 
middle-income  families  have  been  hurt 
more  by  Inflation  and  higher  taxes  than 
those  with  higher  InctHnes. 

Record    Interest    rates    and    soaring 


prices  for  housing  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  average  family  to  buy 
a  home. 

Unemployment,  which  hits  hardest  at 
the  poor  and  unskilled,  has  reached  6 
percent,  and  most  economists  predict  It 
will  reach  7  percent  or  more  by  the 
spring  of  1975. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  receive  pay 
increases  that  merely  kept  up  with  in- 
fiation  have  seen  a  larger  share  of  their 
income  taken  away  in  taxes  as  they 
moved  into  higlier  brackets.  Not  only  are 
theii-  dollars  worth  less,  but  tliey  are 
taxed  more. 

The  social  security  payroll  tax — the 
most  rapidly  rising  tax  of  all — ^has  placed 
a  growing  burden  on  those  with  low  and 
middle  incomes,  while  having  little  Im- 
pact on  the  most  affluent. 

The  tax  package  we  propose  would 
provide  $3.6  billion  in  tax  rehef  to  those 
low-  and  middle-income  families  who 
have  suffered  the  most. 

Nearly  95  percent  of  the  $3  billion  In 
relief  provided  by  the  $175  optional  tax 
credit  would  go  to  families  making  less 
than  $15,000,  and  the  $600  million  in  re- 
lief from  the  work  bonus  would  go  en- 
tii-elj'  to  those  making  less  than  $5,600. 

These  are  the  families  that  have  been 
hurt  most  by  inflation  and  recession,  and 
they  would  be  helped  most  by  the  tax 
relief  in  our  bill. 

In  addition,  since  these  families  must 
use  all  or  almost  all  of  their  income  to 
meet  their  everyday  needs,  this  relief 
will  be  promptly  returned  to  the  economy 
in  the  form  of  Increased  consumer 
spending,  giving  a  much-needed  boost  to 
lagging  consumer  demand. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
combat  effectively  the  unprecedented 
combination  of  recession  and  inflation 
which  now  afflicts  our  Nation.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  this,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  prepared  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  are  necessary. 

But  there  must  be  equality  of  sacrifice, 
and  some  compassion  for  those  who  have 
already  suffered  much.  The  legislation 
we  propose  seeks  to  meet  those  goals. 

Those  like  the  oil  Industry,  who  have 
profited  greatly  and  sacrificed  not  at  all 
during  this  past  year,  are  asked  to  share 
some  of  their  gains  with  those  who  have 
already  borne  a  heavy  burden  of  sacrifice 
and  deserve  some  relief.  It  is  little  enough 
to  ask  in  these  difficult  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  fact  sheets  describing  this  legislation, 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation,  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.  4187 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled. 

SHORT     TITLE 

Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Tax  Reform  and  Relief  Act  of  1974." 
TITLE    I— TAX    RELIEF    FOR    LOW    AND 
^^DDLE  INCOME  TAXPAYERS 

OPTIONAL  CREDIT  AGAINST  TAX  FOR  PERSONAL 
rXEMl»TIONS;  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
WORKERS    WITH   FAMILIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  195*  (relating  to  credits  against 


tax)   iB  amended  by  renumbering  section  42 
as  section  44  and  by  inserting  after  section  41 
the  follo'^'ing  new  sections: 
"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptiows. 

"(aUl)  General  Rttle. — At  the  election 
of  the  ta-^ayer,  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1974,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  an  amouni 
equal  to  $175  multiplied  by  the  ntunber  of 
exemptions  to  which  the  taxpayer  is  en- 
tit'.ed  under  section  151.  Such  credit  shaii 
not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year. 

•'(2)  Special  rule  for  1974. — At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer,  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1975,  as  a  credit 
agaiuat  the  tax  impoBed  by  this  chapter  lor 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  fcl70 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  under  section 
151.  Such  credit  shaU  not  exceed  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  yeai . 

"(b)  Ei.EcnoN. — An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  taxable  year  may  be  made 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  filing  a  claim  for  a  refund  or 
credit  of  an  overpayment  of  tax  for  such 
taxable  year  and  shall  be  made  in  sucli  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(c)  Denial  of  Deduction. — If  a  taxpayer 
elects  the  credit  provided  by  subsection  (a> 
for  a  taxable  year,  no  deduction  sbaU  be  al- 
lowed vmder  section  161  for  any  exemption  to 
which  he  la  entitled  under  such  section. 

"SEC.  43.  tax  credit  FOR  LOW-INCOME  WORKERS 
WITH  FAMILIES 

"(a)   In  General. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit.— There  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  an  eUglble  In- 
dividual as  a  credit  against  tbe  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  lor  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (2) )  of  the 
social  security  taxes  imposed  on  him  and  his 
employer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  is  married  (as  determined 
under  section  143)  and  who  flies  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  tax  with  his  sjxjuse  under  section  6013 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  by  this  subsection  shaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (2))  of  the 
social  security  taxes  imposed  on  him  and  his 
spouse,  and  their  employers,  with  respect  to 
wages  received  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
during  that  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  pehcentage. — ^Tlie  per- 
centage under  paragraph  (1)  applicable  to 
the  social  security  taxes  Is — 

"(A)  86  percent  for  calendar  years  1975 
through  1977, 

"(B)  83  percent  for  calendar  years  1978 
through  1980, 

"(C)  80  percent  for  calendar  years  1981 
through  1985, 

"(D)  78  percent  for  calendar  years  1986 
through  2010,  and 

"(E)  68  percent  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  2010. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  MAxnuTTM  CREDIT. — ^Th*  smount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a 
Joint  return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for 
any  taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  tn  section 
3121  (a))  as  does  not  exceed  $4,000  received 
by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual  and 
his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of 
tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  In  section  3121(b)  without 
regard  to  the  exclusion  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(9)  of  that  section. 

"(2)  Reduction  for  additionai.  incomf. — 
The  amount  of  tbe  credit  allowable  under 
subsectio'.'.    <at    for  any  taxable  year   (after 
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the  application  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by 
which  a  taxpayer's  Income,  or,  If  he  Is  mar- 
ried (as  determined  under  section  143),  the 
total  of  his  income  and  his  spouse's  Income, 
lor  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'In- 
come' means  adjusted  gross  Income  (as  de- 
fined In  section  62  but  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3)  (relating  to  long- terra  capital 
gains) )  plus — 

"(A)  any  amount  described  In  section  71 
(b)  (relating  to  payments  to  support  minor 
children),  71(c)  (relating  to  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  payments  paid  as  a 
principal  svaa.  paid  in  Installments) ,  or  74(b) 
(relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards), 

"(B)  any  amount  excluded  from  Income 
under  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
Ijeneflts),  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  Inheri- 
tances), 103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations),  105(d)  (relating 
to  amounts  received  under  wage  continua- 
tion accident  and  health  plans).  107  (relat- 
ing to  rental  value  of  parsonages),  112  (re- 
lating to  certain  combat  pay  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces),  113  (relating  to  muster- 
lug-out  payments  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces),  116  (relating  to  partial  ex- 
clusion of  dividends  received  by  Individuals), 
117  (relating  to  scholarships  and  fellowship 
{■rants),  119  (relating  to  meals  or  lodging 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer), 121  (relating  to  gain  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence  by  individual  who  has 
attained  age  65),  911  (relating  to  earned  in- 
come from  sources  without  the  United 
States),  or  931  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  within  possession  of  the  United 
States), 

"(C)  any  amount  received  as  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  need,  age, 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) ,  other  than 
any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amoiuit  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  ( in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  payments, 
monthly  Insurance  payments  under  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  and  pensions,  and  benefits 
\inder  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law) . 

"(3)  Application  with  sectiok  64  28. — The 
amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after  the 
application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  section  6428  during  that  year. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual. — ^The  term  'eli- 
gible Individual'  means  an  mdlvldual  who 
malntalixs  a  household  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  214(b)(3))  Ui  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  principal  place  of  abode  of  the 
Individual  and  a  child  of  that  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
under  section  161(e)  (1)  (B)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional exemption  for  dependents). 

"(2)  Social  security  taxes. — The  term  'so- 
cial security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  ou  employees  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ers under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  3121(a))  received  by 
an  individual  and  his  spouse  with  respect  to 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  3121(b) ), 
or  which  would  be  imposed  v»rUh  respect  to 
such  wages  by  such  sections  If  the  definition 
cf  the  term  'employment'  (as  cli  fined  In  sec- 
tion 3121(bt )  did  not  cont;\ln  the  exclusion 
spt  forth  in  paragraph  (9)  of  such  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  iieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 
"Sec.  43.  Tax  credit  for  low-income  work- 
ers with  families. 

"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(c)  Section  41(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  contributions  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "section  38"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section 
42  (relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(d)  Section  46(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  investment  credit)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions)." 

(e)  Section  50A(a)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  expenses  of  work  incen- 
tive programs)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions).". 

(f)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  excessive  credits)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "lubricating  oil)"  the 
following:  ",  43  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-Income  workers  with  families),";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39, 
and  43". 

(g)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  4  3"  ajter  "section  39" 
in  the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "oil),"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers  with  fam- 
ilies),". 

(h)(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  rules  of  special  ap- 
plication) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"sec  6428.  ADVANCE  REFUND  OF  SECTION  43 
CREDIT 

"(a)  In  General. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  allowable 
to  him  under  section  43  (relating  to  tax 
credit  for  low-Income  workers  with  families) 
not  more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing 
an  election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  base  his 
claim  for  refund  on  social  security  taxes 
imposed  on  him,  his  spouse,  and  their  em- 
ployers, the  election  shall  be  a  Joint  election 
signed  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse.  An 
election  may  not  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year,  and  any  other  election  shall 
specify  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  it 
relates  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
taxable  year  to  which  it  relates.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  pay  any  advance 
refund  for  which  a  proper  election  is  made 
without  regard  to  any  liability,  or  potential 
liability,  for  tax  xuider  chapter  1  which  has 
accrvied,  or  may  be  expected  to  accrue,  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  to  which 
the  election  relates. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount  of  refund. — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an 
amouut  equal  to  the  amount  cf  the  credit 
allowable  under  section  43  with  respect  to 
fiocial  seciurlty  taxes  payable  with  respect 
to  that  taxpayer  (or,  iu  the  case  of  a  joint 


election,  social  security  taxes  payable  with 
respect  to  that  taxpayer  and  his  spouse)  for 
the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  the  election 
relates. 

"(2)  Ineligible  for  credit. — No  advance 
refund  may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  during  the 
taxable  year,  wUI  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  amount  as  a  credit  imder  section  43  for 
that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  payment. — No  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  an  amount 
less  than  $30. 

"(c)  Collection  of  Excess  Payments. — 
In  addition  to  any  other  method  of  collection 
available  to  him,  if  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  any  part  of  any 
amount  paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any  quarter 
under  this  section  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  to  which  that  taxpayer  was  entitled 
for  that  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  notify  that  taxpayer  of  the  excess  pay- 
ment and  may  withhold  from  any  amounts 
which  that  taxpayer  elects  to  receive  under 
this  section  in  any  subsequent  quarter, 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  the  amount 
of  that  excess.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6428.  Advance  refund  of  section  43 
credit.". 

(1)  Section  6011(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  interest  equalization  returns,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Returns  op  taxpayers  receiving  ad- 
vance   REFUND    OF    SECTION    43    CHEDfT. — EvCry 

taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance 
reftmd  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  43 
(relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income  workers 
with  families)  dvu-Uig  the  taxable  year  shall 
file  a  return  for  that  year,  together  with  such 
additional  information  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  require.". 

(J)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advance  refund  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle 
of  1934  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  sec- 
tion 43  credit) ,  arrange  for  distributing  such 
forms  and  making  them  easily  available  to 
taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulatlonv  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  43  and  6428  of  such  Code.  Each 
such  application  form  shall  contain  a  warn- 
ing that  the  making  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  thereon  is  a  Federal  crime. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  such  information  with  respect  to 
any  taxpayer  applying  for  or  receiving  bene- 
fits under  section  6428  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  advance  re- 
fund of  section  43  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low- 
income  workers  with  families)  and  of  sec- 
tion 6428  of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance 
refund  of  section  43  credit).  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provl.sion  of  law.  each  agency 
and  department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  stich  Information  upon 
request. 

(k)  Section  402(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"other  income"  the  following:  "(including 
any  amounts  derived  from  application  of  the 
tax  credit  established  by  section  43  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)". 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  the  amendments  made  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  new  section 
42  (relating  to  personal  exemptions)  and 
under  subsection  (f ) )  shall  apply  to  taxable 
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years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974.  The 
amendmente  made  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  new  section  42  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973.  The  amendment  made  under 
subsection  (f)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  advance 
refund  payment  under  section  6428  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  made 
Ijefore  April  1,  1975. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  INCREASE 

REVENUtS 

Chapter    1 — Minimum    Tax    and    Domkstic 

International  Sales  Corpcrations 

strencthenlt.-c  tiuc  minimiim  tax 

SEC.  201.  (a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences)  is 
amended : 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  General. — In  addition  to  the  other 
taxes  imposed  by  this  cliapter,  there  is  here- 
by imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  with  re- 
spect to  tiie  income  of  every  person,  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amouut  (If  any) 
by  which  the  sum  of  the  items  of  tax  prei- 
eieuce  exceeds  $10,000."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$30,000  "  iu  subsection 
(b)(1)  (B>  and  inserting  in  lieu  iliereof 
"i^lO.OOO ":  and 

(3)  by  eU-iiang  out  subeection  (c). 

(b)  'The  amendiueutu  made  by  this  sec- 
tion app.y  to  taxable  years  Ijegiuuiug  alter 
December"  31,  1973. 

TERMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  TAX  TREA1"MENT  FOR 
iKjMfdnC    INTERNATIONAL    SALL6    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Termination  of  exemption 
PROVISIONS. — Section  991  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Co<le  of  1964  (relating  to  tax  exemp- 
tion of  a  DISC)  is  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Tlils  section 
than  not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
alter  December  31.  1973.". 

(b)  Termination  of  DISCk. — Section  902 
(ft)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  a  DISC)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Teemikation. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  no  corporation 
Khali  be  treated  as  a  DISC  or  former  DISC 
for  any  taxable  year  Uegiunirg  after  De- 
cember 31, 1973.". 

(c)  Distributions  by  DISCs  Terlunaxed. — 
Section  995(b)  of  the  Internal  Bevciiue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deemed  distributions  of 
DISC  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Distributions  upon  termination. — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporatioa  which 
vas  a  DISC,  or  former  DISC,  for  a  taxable 
:iear  ending  after  December  31,  1972,  and 
before  January  1,  1974,  and  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  do  not  apply 
for  the  succeediijg  taxable  year,  a  share- 
holder of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  received  (at  the  time  specified  in 
.subparagraph  (B) )  a  distribution  taxable 
as  a  dividend  equal  to  his  pro  rata  shai'e  of 
the  DISC  income  of  tuch  corporation  ac- 
cumulated during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing consecutive  taxable  years  for  which  the 
coiporation  was  a  DISC. 

"(B)  Distributions  described  hi  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  received 
in  equal  installments  on  the  last  day  of 
each  of  the  10  taxable  years  of  the  corpora- 
1  ion  following  the  taxable  year  ending  before 
Jaiuiary  1,  1974.". 

cliWTER    2 tax    TaiATMENT    OF    DOMESTIC    OIL 

.\tta    CAS    PROOLCXION     AMLNC:UF.NT    OF     1354 
COtE 

Sec.  301.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  whenever  In  this  chapter  an 
amendment  or  repeal  la  expressed  in  terms 
C'f  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or   other  provision,   the   reference    shall    be 


considered  to  be  made  -o  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

WINDFALL  PROFITS   TAX;    PLOWBACK   CREDIT 

&EC.  302.  (a)  In  General. — 

(1 )  Amendment  of  subtitle  D.— -Subtitl©  D 
(relating  to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  chapter: 

"tH.\FrFR    44 — WINDFALL    PROrrrS    TAX    ON 
DOMESTIC    CRUDE    OIL 

'nec.  4981.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Bee.  4982.  Amount  of  tax. 

'Sec.  4983.  Plowback  credit  against  tax. 

"Sec.  4984.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 
■  "Sec.  4985.  Records  and  information;  reg- 
ulation:,. 
"Sec.  4981.  imposition  of  tax. 

"(a)  livyosiTioN  OF  Tax. — There  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  windfall  profits  from  do- 
mestic crude  oil  removed  from  the  premises 
during  each  taxable  period  an  excise  tax  as 
pro\'idcd  in  this  chapter. 

"(b)  By  Whom  Paid.— The  tax  imposed  by 
this   section    shall    be   paid    by   the    person 
entitled  to  the  deduction  under  section  611 
for  depletion  with  respect  to  the  crude  oU. 
"Sec  4982.  Amount  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  amount  of  the  tax 
inpcsed  by  section  4981  shall  be  determined 
by  applying  the  following  table  separately  to 
each  barrel  of  crude  oil  removed  from  the 
premises: 


"If  the  V  indtjii  profit  is: 


Ovcf 


But  not 

over    Tii«  tax  is: 


JO  JO.  25    10  percent. 

0  »  0.60    2.5.  cents  plin.  K  percent  of  excess 

ovw  J0.25 
0  60  1. 20    9.5.  cents  plus  30  percent  of  excess 

over  $0.60. 

;  20  2  00    27, 5  cents  plus  50  percen'  of  er-.e'i 

ovw  $1.20. 

Over  2.00    67.5  ce«ts  plus   85  percent  of  excess 

over  i:LCO. 


"(b)  Fractional  Part  op  Barrel. — ^In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981  sliall  be  the  like  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  .such  tax  imposed  on  a  whole 
barrel. 

"SEC.  4983.  PLOWBACK  CREDIT  AGAINST 
TAX. 

"{&)  General  Rttle. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  each  person  liable  for  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4981  for  any  taxable  period, 
as  a  credit  against  such  tax,  an  amount  eqtial 
to  such  person's  plowback  Investment  for 
buch  taxable  period. 

"(b)  Limttaxion. — 

"(1)  Taxable  period  ib75. — For  the  taxable 
period  which  Is  the  calendar  year  1975,  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  credit  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(A'«  50  percent  of  the  tax  impoied  by  .sec- 
tion 4981,  plus 

"(B)  the  .same  proportion  (not  greater 
than  1)  of  50  percent  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981  as  3,000  barrels  bears  to  the 
taxpayer's  average  dally  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil. 

"(2)  Adjustment  of  3,000  flgtire  in  certain 
cases. — For  purposes  of  paargraph   (1),  If — 

"(A)  the  taxable  period  constituted  a  tax- 
able year, 

'•(B)  the  taxpayer  had  made  the  election 
provided  In  section  613A(b)  for  such  period, 
and 

"(C)    the  application  of  section  613A(b) 
(4)    would  result   in  a  lower  figure  for  t'<.e 
taxpayer  than  3.0C0  barrels, 
thfn  such  lower  figtire  shall  be  substituted 
for  'S.OOO'. 

"(3)  Average  daily  raooucrioK. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  8ub=!ection,  the  taxpa.ver's  av- 
erage daily  production  of  dome-^tic  crude  oil 


shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggregate 
production  (in  barrels)  of  domestic  crude  oil 
during  the  taxable  period  by  the  number  ot 
days  In  such  taxable  period. 

"(c)  Plowback  Investment. — For  piirpase.s 
of  this  chapter,  a  person's  plowback  inve.st- 
ment  for  any  taxable  period  is  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  his  qualified  investment  for  such  tax- 
able period,  over 

"(2)  his  plowback  tlireshold  for  such  tax- 
able period. 

"(d)    Recomptt.atton   or  Tax   and   Cretiit 

ON  CUI.rULATIVE  BASIS. 

"(1)  In  general. — ^In  the  case  of  each  tax- 
able period  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'current  period")  ending  after 
December  81,  1974.  the  taxpayer's  liability  for 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4981  and  his  credit 
under  this  section  shall  be  recomputed  by 
treating  the  current  period  and  an  prior  tax- 
able periods  as  one  taxable  period  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "re- 
computation  period") . 

"(2)  Effect  of  KrcoytPxrrATioj^. — ^If  the 
sum  of  the  taxpayer's  net  tax  liability  for 
the  current  period  and  for  each  prkw  taxable 
period  exceeds  his  net  tax  liability  for  the 
recomputatlon  period — 

"(A)  a  portion  of  such  excess  (not  greater 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4981  for  the  current  period  Is 
greater  than  the  credit  allowable  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  current  period)  shall  be  applied 
to,  and  shall  reduce,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4981  for  the  current  pe- 
riod, and 

"(B)  the  remainder  of  such  excess  eliall  be 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4981  for  the  current  period. 

"(3)  Net  tax  LiABiLn'Y  defines. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'net  tax 
liability'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
period,  the  excess  (if  any)  of  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4981  for  such  pe- 
riod (or,  in  the  case  of  the  recomputatlon 
period,  would  be  imposed  for  such  period) 
over  the  credit  allowable  by  this  section  for 
such  period. 

"(4)  Amount  or  credit  deemed  allowable 
fob  recomputation  period. — For  pui-poses  of 
this  subsection,  the  credit  deemed  allowable 
by  this  section  for  the  recomputatlon  period 
shall  not  exceed  the  amouut  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  would 
be  imposed  by  section  4981  for  the  recompu- 
tatlon period,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4981  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  December  31,  1975.  over  the  maximum 
credit  against  such  tax  allowable  under  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

In  determining  the  plowback  threshold  for 
purposes  of  the  recomputatlon  period,  the 
amount  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated  as 
the  amount  of  the  liabiUty  for  tax  under 
section  4981;  and  the  plowback  threshold  so 
determined  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
ecatal  to  the  amcu^it  which  wae  not  allowable 
P.S  a  credit  for  the  taxable  period  ending 
December  31,  1975.  folely  by  i"ea'T>ns  of  sub- 
section (b). 

"(5)  Adjustment  of  net  tax  LiABiLrrv  fob 

PRIOR  ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  THIS  SUBSECTION. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  for  any 
taxable  period  before  the  current  period  the 
application  of  this  subsection  resulted  iu  a 
reduction  iu  tax  Uabiiltr  or  an  overpayment 
of  tax  (or  both)  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
excess  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  for  tbe 
current  period  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  such  reductions  and 
overpayments. 

"SEC.  4984.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL 
RULES, 
'•(a)  WiNDfAT.i  Profit. — For  purposes  of 
tMs  chapter,  the  term  'windfall  profit'  means 
the  excess  of  the  rcmovs!  price  over  the  ad- 
Justed  base  price. 
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"(b)  Removal  Price. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter — 

"(1)  In  general. — E.xcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided 111  this  chapter,  the  term  'removal 
price'  means  the  amount  for  which  the  bar- 
rel of  oil  is  sold. 

"(2)  Sales  between  related  persons. — la 
the  case  of  a  sale  between  related  persons 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)(6) 
iC)),  the  removal  price  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  constructive  sales  price  for  purposes 
of  determining  gross  Income  fi-cm  the  prop- 
erty  under   section   613. 

"(3)  Oil  removed  from  premises  before 
PALE. — If  crude  oil  Is  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises before  It  is  sold,  the  removal  price  shall 
be  the  constructive  sales  price  for  purposes 
of  determining  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty under  section  613. 

"(4)    REFINING  BEGUN   CN  PREMISES. — If   the 

manufacture  or  conversion  of  crude  oil  into 
refined  products  begins  before  such  oil  Is  re- 
moved from  the  premises — 

"(A)  such  oil  shall  be  treated  as  removed 
on  the  day  such  manufacture  or  converaioii 
begins,  and 

"(B)  the  removal  price  shall  be  the  con- 
structive sales  price  for  pxirposes  of  deter- 
mining gross  mconie  from  the  property  under 
section  613. 

"(5)  Meaning  op  terms.— As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  terms  'premises'  and  'refined 
product'  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  for  purposes  of  determining  gross  in- 
come from  the  property  imder  section  613. 

"(c)  Base  Price. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'base  price'  means  the  cell- 
ing price  determined  in  the  manner  provided 
in  regulations  section  150.353  prescribed  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  as  such  regula- 
tions were  in  effect  on  December  1,  1973.  for 
domestic  crude  oil  of  the  same  grade  and 
location. 

"(d)  Adjustfo  Base  Price. — For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  term  'adjusted  base  price' 
means  the  base  price  plus  the  monthly  base 
price  adjvistmeut  for  the  calendar  month  In 
which  the  crude  oil  is  removed  (or  deemed 
removed)  from  the  premises,  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 

"If  the  vionth  of  appH-       The  monthhj  base 

cation  of  the  tax  tm-          price  adjust- 
posed       by       section           inent  is; 
4981  is: 

1 .--  $0.  500 

2 — 526 

3 552 

4 .  581 

5 .  610 

6. 641 

7... .  674 

8 _  .  708 

9 - .  745 

10— .  783 

11.. .  822 

12 - .  864 

13 .  909 

14. .  955 

15 1.  004 

16 - 1.  055 

17 1.  109 

18-. _  1.  165 

19 1.  225 

20 - 1.287 

21 1.353 

22 1.422 

23- 1.  495 

24 1.  571 

23 1.  651 

26 1.  735 

27 1.  824 

C8 -.  1.917 

29 2.  015 

no 2.  117 

31 -  2.  226 

32 2.  339 

33 2.  458 

34 2.  584 

35 2.  716 

36 2.  854 


37- $3.  000 

38 3.  153 

39 3.  314 

40 3. 483 

41 .^ 3.  661 

42 3.  848 

43 - 3.  931 

44-- 4.  015 

45 4.  098 

46 4.  181 

47- - 4.  265 

48 -.- -  4.  348 

49 - 4.  431 

50 4.515 

51 4.598 

52 4.  681 

53- 4.  765 

54 4.848 

55 4.931 

56 5.015 

57 -  5.098 

58-- 5.  181 

59 -  5.  265 

60 5.  348 

"(e)  QuALrriED  Investment. — For  prtrposes 
of  this  chapter,  any  person's  qitallfled  in- 
vestment for  any  taxable  period  is  the 
amount  paid  or  inciirred  by  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  period  (with  respect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States)  for — 

"(1)  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  or  geological  and  geophysical  costs, 
described  iu  section  263(c), 

•'(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  person: 

'  ( A)   depreciable  assets  used  for — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for  or  the  develop- 
ment or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (Including 
development  or  production  from  oil  shale), 

"(11) converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocarbons  Into  oil  or  gas.  or 

■'(ill)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage) , 

"(B)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  transmit- 
ting ell  or  gas,  nnd  facilities  (such  as  pimip- 
ing  stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines, 

"(3)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  or 

"(4)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
(other  than  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases). 
The  aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  by  any  person  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  tax- 
able period  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  amount  which  may  be  taken  Into 
account  by  such  person  imder  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  .■sentence 
for  such  period. 

"(f)  Plowback  Threshold. — For  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  any  person's  plowback 
threshold  for  any  taxable  period  is  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  removal  prices  of  barrels  re- 
moved from  the  premises  durUig  the  taxable 
period  for  which  he  is  liable  for  tax  under 
section  4981 ,  minus  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  the  base  prices  for 
all  such  barrels,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  person's  liability 
for  tax  imder  section  4981. 

"(g)  Other  Definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter — 

"(1)  Crude  oil. — The  term  'crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from 
a  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field 
facilities. 

"(2)  Domestic  crude  oil. — The  term  'do- 
mestic crude  oil'  means  crude  oil  produced 
from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the  United 
States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Barrel. — The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

•■(4>  United  states. — The  term  'United 
Stales'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  section  638  (relating  to 
Continental  Shelf  areas). 

"(5)   Possession  of  tizz  united  states. — 


The  term  possession  of  the  United  States' 
has  tlie  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
paragraph    (2)    of  section   638. 

"(6)  OrrsHORE. — The  term  'offshore'  means 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  or  a  possession 
of  the  United  States,  which  extends  seaward 
(or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  from — 

"(A)  the  line  of  ordinary  low  water  along 
that  portion  of  the  coast  which  is  In  direct 
contact  with  the  open  sea  (or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico)  or, 

"(B)  the  line  marking  the  seaward  limit 
of  inland  waters  (or  such  waters'  boundary 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico). 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
line  of  ordinary  low  water  shall  be  such  lino 
as  heretofore  or  hereafter  modified  by  accre- 
tion, erosion,  or  reliction. 

"(7)  Taxable  period. — ^The  term  'taxable 
period'  mean"' — 

"(A)  the  calendar  years  1975,  1976,  1077, 
and  1978,  and 

"(B)  the  period  beginning  on  January  1, 
1979,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  the  60th 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter. 

■'  I  h )  Mfmbers  or  Affiliated  Group  Treated 
as  One  Person. — If  2  or  more  corporations 
are  members  of  an  afflliated  group  makUig 
a  consolidated  return  with  respect  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  a  taxable  yenr 
or  years  which  Include  any  entire  taxable 
period,  such  corporations  shall  be  treated  as 
one  person  for  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4981  for  such  taxable  period  and 
for  ptirposes  of  the  credit  against  such  tnx 
allowable  under  section  4983  for  such  pwrlod. 

"(i)  Exemption  From  Tax  Where  Tax- 
Exempt  Organization  Is  Prohibited  From 
Plowing  Back. — The  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4981  shall  not  apply  to  any  organizallon 
described  In  section  501(c)(3)  which  is  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  subtitle  A,  to  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  to  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  if  under  the  appli- 
cable State  or  local  law  such  organization, 
subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  is 
not  permitted  (and  was  not  on  April  1,  1974 
permitted)  to  pay  or  Incur  amounts  for  any 
of  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (ei. 

"Sec.  4985:  Records  and  Information;  Reg- 
ulations 

"(a)  Records  and  Information. — Each 
person  liable  for  tax  under  section  4981. 
each  partnership,  trust,  or  estate  produoinj? 
domestic  crude  oil.  each  purchaser  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  and  each  operator  of  a 
well  frona  which  domestic  crude  was  pro- 
duced, shall  keep  such  records,  make  such 
returns,  and  furnish  such  Information  with 
respect  to  such  oil  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpos.^s 
of  this  chapter." 

(2)  CiERicAL  amendment. — The  table  cf 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Chapter  44.  Windfall  profits  tax  on  do- 
naestic  crude  oil." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a) 
(relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  net  windfall  profits  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4981." 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613(a) 
(relating  to  percentage  depletion)  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  ",  and  (in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  v.ells)  reducing  such  gross  income  by 
the  amotw-t  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4081   (relating  to  wiisdfall  profits  tax)." 

(3)  (A)  Part  H  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
1   (rsiatlng  to  item.5  specifically  included  in 
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gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  uev.-  section: 
"Sec.  84.  Overpayments  of  Windfall  Prof- 
its   Taxes 

"Gross  income  Includes  any  amount 
treated  as  an  overpayment  of  tax  under  sec- 
tion 4983(d)(2)  (B)  (relating  to  recomputa- 
tlon  of  windfall  profits  tax  and  credit  on 
cumulative  basis) ." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  n 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  84.  Overpayment  of  windfall  profits 
taxes." 

(c)  Time  fob  Filing  Return  of  V/indfall 
Profits  Tax. — 

(1)  Part  V  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61 
(relating  to  time  for  filing  returns  and  other 
documents)    Is  amended   by  adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  6077.  Time     for     Filing     Return     of 

Windfall  Profits  Tax 
"Each  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4981  (relating  to  windfall  profits  tax) 
for  any  taxable  period  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  4984(g)  (7) )  shall  be  filed  not  lat«r 
than  the  16th  day  of  the  third  m.onth  (15th 
day  of  the  fourth  month  to  tlie  case  of  an 
individual)  following  the  close  of  the  taxable 
period." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  .'juch  part  V  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folIowUig  new  item: 

"Sec.  6077.  Time  for  filing  return  of  wind- 
fall profits  tax." 

(4)  Certain  Information  Required  To  Be 
Furnished. — 

( 1 )  General  ritle. — Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61   (relating  to  in- 
formation concernmg  transactions  with  other 
persons)    la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S53.    36050A.    Information    Furnished    by 
Purcha.sfr     and     Operator 
Regarding  Windfall  Prof- 
its Tax  on  Domestic  Crude 
On. 

"(a)  Cert.mn  Information  Furnished  by 
Purchaser. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  purchaser 
of  domestic  crude  oil  (as  defined  in  section 
4984(g)(2))  shall  furnish  to  the  person  lia- 
ble for  tax  under  section  4981  with  respect 
to  such  oil  a  monthly  statement  showing 
the  following: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  domestic  crude  oil  pur- 
chased from  such  person  during  such  mouth, 

"(2)  the  removal  price  of  sttch  oil, 

"(3)  the  base  price  and  the  adjusted  base 
price  with  respect  to  such  oil, 

"(4)  the  amount  of  such  person's  liability 
for  tax  under  section  4981  with  respect  to 
such  oil,  and 

"(6)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tory or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Information  Furnished  by  Opera- 
tor.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  if  the  purchaser  of 
domestic  crude  oil  and  the  operator  of  the 
well  from  which  such  crude  oil  was  pro- 
duced make  a  Jomt  election  under  this  sub- 
section, the  monthly  statement  required  to 
be  furnished  by  the  purchaser  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  furnished  by  stich  operator. 

"(c)  Time  for  Filing  Monthly  State- 
ment.— Each  monthly  statement  required  to 
be  furnished  under  subsection  'a)  or  (b)  for 
any  month  shall  be  furnish.ed  before  the 
firet  day  of  the  second  month  which  begins 
after  the  close  of  such  month. 

"(d)  Certification  Fttrnishkd  hy  Oper- 
ator.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  operator  of  the 
well  from  which  crude  oil  subject  to  the 
tax  imposed  under  section  4081  was  pr.-^duced 
shall  certify  (at  such  time  and  in  .such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  ills  delegate  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe)   to  the  purchaser  the 


base  price  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4984(c) )  with  respect  to  such  crude  oil.  For 
purposes  of  section  6652(b)  (relating  to  addi- 
tions to  tax  for  faUure  to  file  other  rettims) 
such  certification  shall  be  treated  as  a  state- 
ment of  a  payment  to  another  person. 

"(e)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  additions  to  tax  for  faUure  to 
furnish  information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  6652(b). 

"(2)  For  penalty  for  willful  failure  to 
supply  information  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  7242." 

(2)  TECHNIC.VL  and  CONtOHMING  AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(A)  Section  6652(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  section  6051(d)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "section  6050A 
(relating  to  information  regarding  windfall 
profits  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil),  or  section 
6051(d)". 

(B)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6050A.  Information  furnished  by  pur- 
chaser and  operator  regarding  windfall  profits 
tax  on  domestic  crude  oil." 

(e)  CRiMiNiiL  Penalty  for  Failure  To 
Furnish  Certain  Information. — 

(1)  In  general.— Part  II  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  75  of  subtitle  F  (relating  to  pen- 
alties applicable  to  certain  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.    7242.    Willful    Failltre    To    Furnish 
Certain      Information      Re- 
garding Windfall  Profits  on 
Domestic  Crude  Oil. 
"Any  person  who  is  reqtiired  under  section 
6050A  (or  regulations  thereunder)  to  furnish 
any  statement,  information,  or  certification 
to  any  other  person  and  who  willfully  fails 
to  furnish  such  statement.  Information,  or 
certification  at  the  time  or  times  required  by 
law  or  regulations,  shall,  in  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided   by  law,  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and   upon   conviction   thereof, 
shall  be  fiped  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  prosecution." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — Tlie  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  II  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  7242.  Willful  failure  to  furnish  cer- 
tain Information  regarding  windfall  profits 
tax  on  domestic  crude  oil." 

(f)  Information  Furnished  by  Partner- 
ships,  Trusts,  and  Estates. — 

(1)  Information  to  be  furnished  to  part- 
ners   AND    to    beneficiaries    OP    ESTATES    AND 

TRUSTS. — Subpart  B  of  part  in  of  subchapter 
A   of   chapter  61   is  amended   by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6050B.  Information  to  be  Furnished 
TO    Partners    and   to    Bene- 
ficiaries    of     Estates     and 
TSusts 

"lai  Requirement. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
each  partnership,  estate,  and  trust  required 
to  file  a  return  pursuant  to  section  4985  for 
any  taxable  period  shall  furnish  to  each  part- 
ner or  beneficiary,  a£  the  case  may  be,  a  writ- 
ten statement  showing  the  following: 

"(1)  the  name  of  such  partner  or  bene- 
ficiar.v, 

"(2)  information  received  by  the  partner- 
ship, trust,  or  estate  pursuant  to  section 
6050A, 

"(3 1  the  total  amount  of  qualified  invest- 
ment made  by  such  partnership,  trust,  or 
estate  during  such  taxable  period. 

'■{\)  such  partner's  or  beneficiary's  distrib- 
utive share  of  the  items  referred  to  in 
par.igTAphs  (2)   and   (3),  and 

•■(5)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 


"(b)  Time  for  Furnishing  Wrttten  State- 
ment.— Each  written  statement  required  to 
be  furnished  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  period  shall  be  furnished  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  close  of  such  period." 

(2)  Ci£BicAL  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  A  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  6050B.  Information  to  be  furnished 
to  partners  and  to  beneficiaries  of  estates  and 
trusts." 

(g)  EfTective  Date. — Tlie  amendments  made 
by  this  section  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1975. 

PHASEOUT    OF    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    FOR    DO- 
MESTIC   OIL    AND    GAS    PRODUCTION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Adjustment  of  Rates. — 
(1)   Amendment  of  subchapter  i. — Part  I 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nat- 
ural resources)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  613  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  613A.  Phaseout  of  Percentage  Deple- 
tion FOR  Domestic  Oil  and  Gas  Produc- 
tion. 

"(a)  Reduction  in  22  Percent  Rate. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section, 
in  the  case  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  wells  the 
percentage  referred  to  in  section  613(a)  shall 
be  (in  lieu  of  the  22  percent  specified  In 
section  613(b)(1))  the  percentage  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

"In  the  case  of  gross  hicome  The 

from   the  property  lor  the         percentage 
following  calendar  years:  shaU  be; 

1974   15 

1975  and  thereafter 0 

"(b)  3,000  Barrel-a-Day  Exemption. — 

"(1)  In  General. — If  the  taxpayer  elects 
the  application  of  this  subsection  for  the 
taxable  year,  then  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  his  average  daily  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  as  does  not  exceed  3,000  barrels,  the 
percentage  referred  to  in  section  613(a)  shall 
be  15  percent  in  the  case  of  gross  income 
from  the  property  before  January  1,  1979. 

"(2)  Average  Daily  Production. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  taxpayer's  aver- 
age daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oil 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggre- 
gate production  of  domestic  crude  oil  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days 
m  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Barrels  within  exemption  to  be  de- 
termined ON  A  proportionate  BASIS. — If  the 
taxpayer's  average  daily  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  exceeds  3,000  barrels,  the 
barrels  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
be  determined  by  taking  from  the  produc- 
tion of  each  property  a  number  of  barrels 
which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 
production  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year 
from  such  property  as  3,000  barrels  bears  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  barrels  represent- 
ing the  average  daily  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Businesses  under  common  conhiol; 
members  of  the  same  family. 

"(A)   Component  members  of  controllfd 

GROUP  TREATED  AS  ONE  TAXPAYER. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  persons  v. ho  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  fntttifs 
UNDER  common  CONTROL. — If  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  interest  !n  two  or 
more  corporations,  partnerships,  trusts,  es- 
tates, or  other  entitles  is  owned  by  the  same 
or  related  persons  (taking  into  account  onlv 
persons  who  own  at  least  5  percent  of  such 
beneficial  Interest  i .  the  3.000  barrel  per  day 
exemption  provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  all  such  entities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion by  such  entities. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
same   FAMn.Y. — In    the   case   of    indlvtiuals 
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^ho  are  members  of  the  same  famllv.  the 
3.000  barrel  per  day  exemption  provided  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  allocated  among 
such  Individuals  In  proportion  to  the  re- 
spective production  of  domestic  crude  oU 
{'rrlng  the  period  in  question  br  such  indl- 
\jciuals. 

'iD)  DEmmoN  ant  special  rut.es. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(t)  the  term  'controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions' has  the  metini^ig  given  to  such  term  by 
-.ectlon  1563(a),  except  that  section  1563(b) 
(2)  shall  not  apply  and  excppt  t'.iat  'more 
than  50  percent'  shall  I'e  substituted  fr.r 
at  least  80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  In 
section    1563(a>. 

■•(ill  n  person  is  a  relnted  person  to  an- 
fther  person  if  such  persons  arc  members  of 
the  fume  controlled  group  of  corpora ilo^iS 
1  i  li  the  relationship  betted  su^h  pcisT  - 
would  result  in  a  disallowance  of  losses  mt- 
der  section  267  cr  707(b).  except  that  for 
this  purpose  ti  e  fianily  of  un  liidi'.ldua!  In- 
cludes only  hjs  spouse  and  minor  children, 
uad 

"Uil)  the  family  of  an  iridivUii'al  Uiclud'.-s 
r.ilv  hlr,  sp'-use  aMd  mlr.or  children. 

"(tj  Stpi'-per  'VEj.t,  E  .FM'=ricN.— In  tl.c 
Cise  of  any  weU  located  ii.  the  United  States 
cr  In  a  posses-,lon  of  the  United  States  which 
Is  a  stripper  well  (as  defined  In  sttbsectlon 
(Ii)(4))  for  any  calendr.r  month  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1079.  If  the  taxpaper  elects 
tl.e  appUcPtlon  of  this  f.ubsectlon  for  the  tax- 
B'Dle  year,  then  with  respect  to  the  gross  In- 
c  )me  lor  s".ch  month  from  crude  oil  pro- 
{iuced  fruni  .such  well  the  percentage  re- 
ferred to  In  section  6' 3(a)  .<haU  be  15 
percent. 

"(d)  Abctic  Circle  E.\Li\.ptig::. — In  the 
case  of  aiiT  v,ej  lov;a-ea  north  of  Ihe  Arctic 
Circle,  if  the  taxpayer  elects  the  application 
of  this  bub'-sctun  f ( r  the  taxable  year,  then 
uith  respect  to  gross  lucc.ne  from  crude  oil 
f:om  s«ch  well  bef-.re  January  1,  1079,  the 
j.L'rceutiee  referred  lO  !n  .'.ection  613(a)  shR'-l 
to  15  percent. 

•■ie)  Eiicnox. — The  tanpaper  may  elect 
for  any  taxable  r^ear  to  have  subjection  (b), 
fubsection  (c),  or  subsection  (d)  (but  not 
more  than  one  such  subsectlrn)  apply.  Any 
such  election  may  be  made  on  the  taxpayer's 
rettirn  for  the  taxp.ble  year.  Any  such  elec- 
tion may  be  made  or  changed  at  any  time 
thereafter  before  the  e:tplrat!on  of  the  time 
for  filing  a  claUa  for  crtdlt  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
ciiapter  for  suc'i  tax,ible  year. 

"if)      EXEKPTION     rCR     i:.EGt71..\TrD     NATTJRAL 

GAi  AMr.  Natur-'O.  Oas  S'j,-u  T.'NL'Er  ri:<EO  CON- 
TBArr. — 

"(1)    In   Gekeral  — 

"lA)  RECUUiXiJ)  NATVTRAL  c/.s. — Except  as 
yrovldfl  In  pjirMiraph  i2) .  in  the  ca'.e  of  reg- 
tilaied  uattii'-l  bl:.  t'le  percentage  referred 
to  in  section  C13;a)  shall  be  22  perce^it 
and  the  pro\iiiious  of  this  section  (other  than 
fnis  subsection)   rhall  not  apply. 

"(B)  KaT-E.M-  CAS  SOLD  VKllEP.  FIXED  CON- 
TRACT.— In  the  case  of  natural  gas  sold  un<ler 
a  fixed  coatraot,  the  percentage  referred  to 
In  (section  613(a)  shall  be  22  percent  ai*d 
the  provisions  cf  this  section  (other  than 
this  subsection)   jihall  net  apply. 

••(■2)      TEUillNAXION     OF     REGULATED     NAICnAL 

CAS  EXEMPTION. — In  the  case  of  reeUlated 
nafoial  gas.  If  the  summary  of  prices  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  any 
calendar  year  sbov.s — 

•  A)  a  avt.&i,e  r>r!ce  per  J  000  citblc  feet 
of  rrgulaud  natural  gas  v.hlch  equals  or 
exceeds 

";Bi  o;ie -sixth  of  the  iveraife  price  per 
barrel  of  don.e£.t'';  cr-ide  oil  not  subject  to 
Federal  price  rontrcl, 

then  the  ttllowance  for  depletion  shall  b« 
con-rjuted  for  sU  pesiods  after  December  31 
of  eufh  calendar  year  without  refererce  to 
paragraph  il )  (Aj . 

■'l3)  COMPnjI'TION  OF  DATA  WITH  RESPECT 
1  J   i'KlCES   OF  RECULAlKt.    NAIfHAI.   UAS    ANU   C<^- 


MESTic  CRUDE  Oil,. — For  eacli  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  compile  data  es- 
tablishing— 

"(A)  the  averape  sales  price  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  reg\Tlated  natural  gas  sold  durhtg 
such  year,  and 

"(B)  the  averape  sales  price  per  barrel  of 
domestic  crude  oil  not  subject  to  Federal 
price  control  which  is  sold  dvu-lng  such  year. 
■Within  90  days  after  the  close  of  any  such 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  or  his  deleente 
shall  pubfl.'=h  a  -iummary  of  sttch  data  In  the 
r>deiftl  Register.  Any  such  summary  so  pub- 
Drhed  shall  be   final   and   conclusive. 

"(4)      AUTHORIZAiION     TO     rOAtMLS     DATA. 

"(A)  Data  trom  executive  acencies. — In 
compiling  the  data  required  under  para- 
graph (3),  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is 
r-.tthori:?d  to  receive  directly  fr.-iu  any  other 
e'<cer.\itlve  dtpartr-'.ent  or  np.ency  of  the 
Uiiitc-3  States  Information  otid  statistics 
;-e-o:.p^ry  for  tJie  compil.'jtion  of  such  data. 
Suoh  other  executive  department  or  agency 
rhail  furnish  anv  svtch  reques'-ed  Informa- 
tion and  statl.,tlc;.  directly  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(B)  Pttschasfr;  and  SELt.rRs  to  nrnNisK 
iNt  oi'.MATioN. — i:  ito  other  e^-^cutive  depurt- 
ir>e;-t  or  Rgejicy  of  the  United  States  is  able 
to  furu'i-Va  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
!;: formation  and  statistics  from  v.hlch  the 
c)rtta  renulred  u)Jder  pp.ragraph  (3)  can  be 
cnmulled,  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  may 
);y  regula'^ion  require  purchasers  and  sellers 
■A  domcEclc  crude  oil  and  regulated  natural 
?fts  to  make  such  reports  of  sales,  volumes, 
nricc.  and  related  information  p.s  n:oy  be 
1)  rcesaary  to  compile  the  data  required  un- 
der paragraph  (o). 

'  (gi  GEOTHF.3MA:.  EjTF.r.GY. — In  tho  ca^e  ci 
an,  geothermal  deposit  v.hlch  Is  determined 
;o'be  referred  to  in  section  613(b)(1)(A), 
the  'x-rcentage  referred  to  in  foction  613(a) 
tlirdJ  be  22  percent  and  t'.ie  provisions  of  this 
section  (other  thaa  Ibis  subsection)  shall 
not  apply. 

•(h)    DLFiNnioNS. — For  purposes  of   this 

"(1)  Crude  ou-. — The  terra  'crude  oil"  In- 
cUi'.Ie.5  a  natural  g.ts  liquid  recovered  from  a 
MS  ■v.-ell  in  lease  &eparatcrs  cr  field  facilities. 

■■(2(  Natural  gas.— Theterm  "natural  gr.s' 
me^ns  aay  pro<iuct  (other  than  crude  oil) 
01  »n  oil  or  gas  well  U  a  deduction  for  de- 
lili-tion  Is  allo-.vable  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  prcduct. 

";3)  DoMESTir. — The  term  'domestic'  refers 
to  pr.:ciuctlon  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located 
in  t^e  UnltcC.  S'.ates  or  In  a  possession  of  the 
r;v;ted  States. 

"(4)  Strjppicb  well— a  well  shall  be 
trvjaved  as  a  itripper  well  for  an  calendar 
i.ionth  for  which  Its  production  of  crude  oil 
i  .eraged  10  barrels  cr  less  per  day. 

"(5)  Baobel.— The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(6)  Recut.atcd  NATtTtAL  GAS. — The  term 
•rert'tlated  natural  pas*  i>ieans  natural  gas 
;:nh]ect  to  the  Inrlsdictlon  of  the  Federal 
PoAer  Commission  with  respect  ir,  the  .sale  or 
transportation  of  which  an  order  or  certlfl- 
f^ate  of  the  Federal  Power  Commiii^ion  is  In 
eTect  (or  a  pi'occdljif;  for  the  Issuance  of 
such  an  order  or  certiflcfit^  has  loeen  Instl- 
tvited> .  If  price  is  taken  into  account  directly 
or  Indirectly  in  the  Issuance  of  such  order 
or  certificule. 

"(7)     NaTURAI.  CAS   sold   INOER   A   FIXVD  CON- 

rRACT. — The  teim  'natural  gas  sold  under  a 
fixei  coitracf  means  domestic  natural  g.-.s 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract.  In  ef- 
fect on  .^prll  10.  1974,  and  all  t'ni'-;R  thereafter 
before  such  sale,  v.nder  which  ti»e  price  for 
such  gab  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to 
any  extent  the  Increase  In  liability  of  the 
seller  for  tax  under  thla  chapter  by  rii^on  of 
the  phaseout  o!  percentage  depletion  under 
thio  section." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  f</r  Part  I  of 
bubrhaptc-r   I    of   chapter    1    is    snienflcd    by 


Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 

613  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.613A.     Phaseout   of   percentage   deple- 
tion for  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production." 
( b )  Removal  of  50  Percent  Limi tation  in 

COMPUTENC    'IaKAHLE    INCOME    FBOII     OIL    ANO 

Oas  Well. — The  second  sentence  of  section 
613(a)  (relataig  to  percentage  depletion)  Is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "50  percent"  and 
lu.^erting  In  lieti  thereof  "60  percent  (ICO 
percent  in  the  case  of  oU  and  gas  wells)". 

c)  CprioN  'lo  I  .'iPLNSE  Geolocical  and 
Gr:c)PHYsicAi,  Expenditures  in  Case  of  Oil 
AND  Gas  Well. — Section  263(c)  (relating  lo 
intangible  drilUng  and  development  costs  i'l 
the  cf.ce  of  oil  a.id  pas  wells)  Is  amended  to 
roatl  as  follows: 

"(c)  Intangible  Drilling  and  Develof- 
fciENT  Costs,  and  Geological  and  GEOPHisi- 
ft.  Costs,  in  Case  of  Oil  and  Gas  MVells — 

"(1)  Intangible  DRtiLiNG  and  development 
cosrs. — Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  rep- 
jlatlons  .shall  be  prescrltied  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  under  this  subtitle  cor- 
respondlT'j  to  the  regulations  which  granted 
Uie  option  to  deduct  as  expenses  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  In  the  ca.se 
of  oil  and  gas  wells  and  which  were  recog- 
nized and  approved  by  the  Congress  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  50.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

"(2)   Geological  and  geophysical  costk. — 

"•(A)  In  czntral. — In  the  cane  of  oil  and 
gas  we'ls.  the  tax  treatment  which  applies 
to  the  taxpayer's  Intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  shall  also  apply  to  his  do- 
mestic geological  and  geophysical  costs. 

"■(B)      GFOLOOItAL     AND    GEOPHYSICAL    COSTS 

uiLUNED. — For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "domestic  geological  and  geophysical 
costs'  means  any  expenditure  for — 

"'(1)  aerial  photography, 

"(li>  geological  mapping, 

"(iil)  airborne  m.agnetometer  surveys, 

"ilv)  gravity  meter  surveys, 

"(V)  seismograph  surveys,  or 

"(VI)  similar  geol(3glcal  and  geophysical 
methods, 

for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence, 
location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any  deposit  of 
oil  or  gas  within  the  United  States  or  a  po&- 
session  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  Effective  Dates. — 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  apply  to  taxable  years  beuUi* 
iiiiig  after  December  31,  1973. 

(2)  (A)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  to  any  taxable  year  b'j- 
ginutng  &lter  December  31,  197C,  for  which 
an  election  under  lubsectlou  (b),  (c),  or  (d) 
of  .section  613A  oi  the  Internal  Reve-iue  Code 
or  195 1  is  nol  In  effect. 

(B)  The  taxpayer  may  elect  to  capitali?:e 
or  to  deduct  all  costs  to  which  263(c)  of  the 
Iniernal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  oUbsectlon  (c)  of  this  section)  applies. 
Any  euch  election  shall  be  made  before  tho 
c-:plration  of  tl.e  time  for  filing  claim  for 
ciedit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tnx 
»  Itnnoied  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rcven.;e 
Code  of  1054  wiuh  respect  to  the  tjjcpayer's 
flr.si  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  197G.  to  which  the  amendment  made  by 
sub.sec'wion  (c)  applies  and  for  which  he  pays 
or  incurs  co'jts  icferrcd  to  In  si'.ch  section 
2e3(c).  Any  election  made  unacr  tlils  eub- 
paragraph  may  be  changed  or  revoked  fit  any 
time  before  the  exoiratlon  of  tlie  time  re- 
ferred to  In  ihe  preceding  sentence,  but  after 
the  expiration  of  .such  time  may  not  be 
changed  or  re'.oked. 

treatment  for  PURPO.SES  op  'IKE  INVESTMENT 
CRLUrr  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  USED  IN  INTEK- 
NA'IIONAL    OR    TUlUrrORIAL    WATERS 

SfcC.  304.  (a)  Amendment  to  1954  Code. — 
(1)  IM  GENERAL — Clause  (X)  of  section 
48(ft)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  property  used  out- 
ride the  United  States)  l.s  amended  by  sirllt- 
Ing  out  "territorial  waters"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu    thcjcof   "'lerrilorial    waters   within    the 
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northern  portion  of  the  Western  Heml- 
.sphere." 

(2)  DEPiNi-rioN. — Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  48(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  clause  (x),  the  term 
"ii-jrthem  portion  of  the  Western  Heml- 
.sphere'  means  the  area  lying  west  of  the  30th 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  east  of  the  In- 
ternational dateline,  and  north  of  the  Equa- 
tor, but  not  Including  any  foreign  country 
which  is  a  country  of  South  America." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  property,  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  was  completed  after  March  31.  1974.  or 
the  acquisition  of  which  by  the  taxpayer  oc- 
curred after  such  date. 

(2)  Binding  contract. — Tlie  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
property  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract  which 
was,  on  AprU  1,  1974.  and  at  all  times  there- 
after, binding  on  the  taxpayer. 

(3)  Certain  lease-back  TRANSAcrrioNS. 
ETC. — Where  a  person  who  Is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
transfers  rights  in  such  contract  (or  In  the 
property  to  which  such  contract  relates)  to 
another  person  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
retains  a  right  to  use  the  property  under  a 
lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  transfeiTed  rights  such  other  per- 
son, then  to  the  extent  of  the  transfeired 
rights  such  other  person  shall,  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  succeed  to  the  position  of 
the  transferor  with  respect  to  such  binding 
contract  and  such  property.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  lessor  does  not  make  an  election  under 
section  48(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  only  If  a  party  to  such  contract  re- 
tains a  right  to  use  tho  property  under  a 
long-term  letise. 

CHAPTER  3 — TAX  TREATMENT  OF  FOROCN  OIL 
AND  OAS  PRODUCTION  AMENDMENT  OF  1954 
CODE 

SEC.  401.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  chapter  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

REPEAL    OF    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    IN    CASE    OF 
FOREIGN     OIL     AND     CAS     VVELLS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Amendment  to  Section  613. — 
Section  613(d)  (relating  to  percentage  de- 
pletion) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Denial  of  Percentage  Depletion  in 
Case  of  Foreign  Oil  ob  Gas  Well. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign oil  or  gas  well,  the  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
without  reference  to  this  section. 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  or  gas  well. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'foreign 
oil  or  gas  well'  means  any  oil  or  gas  well 
which  Is  not  located  In  the  United  States  or 
In  a  possession  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  'I'reatment  op  Intangible  Drilling 
AND  Development  Expenses  in  the  Case  op 
Foreign  Oil  and  Gas  Wells. — Section  263(c) 
(relating  to  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells) , 
as  amended  by  section  102(c)  of  this  Act, 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new  paragi'aph: 

"(3)   Foreign  OIL  AND  CAS  WELLS. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  regulatioits  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plied separately — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  domestic  oil  and  gas 
wells,  and 

"(II)  with  respect  to  foreign  oU  and  gas 
wells. 

"(B)  Revocation,  with  respect  to  for- 
licn  oil  .\nd  gas  wells,  of  election  to  ex- 


pense.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  whom  there  Is  In  effect  for  his  last 
taxable  year  ending  before  January  1,  1974, 
an  option  to  deduct  as  expenses  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  In  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells — 

"(i)  such  option  shall  continue  to  apply 
to  domestic  oil  and  gas  wells,  bui 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  may  revoke  such  option 
with  respect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells,  ef- 
fective for  his  first  or  second  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1973,  and  for  all 
taxable  years  thereafter. 

A;iy  revocation  referred  to  In  clause  (li)  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  made  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  filing  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such 
first  taxable  year  or  such  second  taxable 
year,  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  such  revoca- 
tion may  be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  but  after  the  e.xpiration 
of  such  time  may  not  be  revoked. 

"(C)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(I)  The  term  'domestic  oil  and  gas  wells' 
means  oil  and  gas  wells  located  In  the  United 
States  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  wells' 
means  oil  and  gas  wells  other  than  domestic 
oil  and  gas  wells." 

(c)     Effective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1973. 
limitation   on  foreign  taxes  attributable 

to  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  income; 

separate      COMPtTTATION       OF      FOREIGN      TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  RELATED  INCOME 

Sec.  403.  (a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of 
part  ni  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec  907.  Special  Rules  in  Case  of  Foreign 
On,  AND  Gas  Income 

"(a)  Reduction  in  Amount  Allowed  as 
Foreign  Tax  Under  Section  901. — In  applying 
section  901.  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  during 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign  oil 
and  gas  extraction  Income  which  would  (but 
for  this  subsection)  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  section  901  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  amount 
of  such  taxes  exceeds  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  foreign  oil  and 
gas  extraction  Income  for  the  taxable  year, 
multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  percentage  which  is  110  percent 
of  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the 
stirtax  rate  for  the  taxable  year  specified  In 
section  11. 

"(b)  Application  of  Section  904  Limita- 
tion.— The  provisions  of  section  904  shall  be 
applied  separately  with  respect  to — 

"(1)   foreign  oil  related  income,  and 

"  (2)  other  taxable  Income. 
With  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  Income, 
the  overall  limitation  provided  by  section 
904(a)  (2)  shall  apply  and  the  per-country 
limitation  provided  by  section  904(a)(1) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(c)  Foreign  Income  Definitions  and  Spe- 
cial Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come.— The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion income'  means  the  taxable  Income  de- 
rived from  sources  without  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions  from — 

"(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells,  or 

"(B)  the  sale  or  exchauge  of  assets  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 


"(2)  Foreign  oil  related  income. — The 
term  'foreigit  oil  related  Income'  means  the 
taxable  Income  derived  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  from — 

"'(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells. 

"(B)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  into 
their  primary  products, 

"(C)  the  transportation  of  such  mineraL^ 
or  primary  products. 

"(D)  the  distribution  cr  sale  of  such  laiii- 
erals  or  primary  products,  or 

"(E)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a.s.sets  uted 
in  the  trade  or  business  described  in  su'o- 
paragraph  (A),  (B).  (C).or  (D). 

"(3)  Dividends,  partnership  distributions, 
etc. — The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction 
Income'  and  the  term  'foreign  oil  related 
Income'  Include — 

"(A)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corporation 
In  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  under  section  902. 

"(B)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
are  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a).  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
the  Income  of  partnerships. 

to  the  extent  such  dividends,  amounts,  or 
distributive  share  Is  attributable  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  Income,  or  to  foreign 
oil  related  Income,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"'(4)  Certain  losses. — If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  If  only  items 
from  sources  within  such  country  (Including 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto)  which  relate  to  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells  were  taken 
Into  accoimt,  such  Items — 

"(A)  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come for  such  year,  but 

'"(B)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In  com- 
puting foreign  oil  related  Income  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  Disregard  of  Certain  Posted  Prices. 
Etc. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  taxable  Income  in  the 
case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income, 
if  the  oil  or  gas  is  disposed  of,  or  is  acquired 
other  than  from  the  government  of  a  foreign 
country,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other  pricing 
arrangement)  which  differs  from  the  fair 
market  value  for  such  oU  or  gas,  such  fair 
market  value  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  such 
posted  price  (or  other  pricing  arrangement). 

"(e)  Transition al  Rules. — 

"  ( 1 )  Taxable  years  ending  after  December 
31,  1973. — In  applying  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  904  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  which  may  be  carried  over 
from  a  taxable  year  ending  before  Jantiary 
1,  1974.  to  any  taxable  year  ending  alter 
December  31.  1973 — 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  in  effect  for  such  prior 
taxable  year  and  for  all  taxable  years  there- 
after, and 

"(B)  the  carryover  from  such  prior  year 
shall  be  divided  (effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973)  Into — 

"(1)  a  foreign  oil  related  carryover,  and 

"(li)  an  other  carryover, 
on  the  basis  of  the  pr<^>ortionate  share  of  the 
foreign  oil  related  income,  or  the  other  tax- 
able income,  as  the  case  may  oe,  of  the  total 
taxable  income  taken  Into  account  In  com- 
puting the  amount  of  such  carryover. 

"(2)  Taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. — In  applying  subsections  (di 
and  (e)  of  section  904  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amount  which  may  be  carried 
over  from  a  taxable  year  ending  biefore  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.  to  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
December  31,  1974.  if  the  per-country  limita- 
tion provided  by  section  904(a)(1)  applied 
to  such  prior  ta.Nable  year  and  to  the  tax- 
payer's la.st  taxable  year  ending  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975.  then  in  the  cn.-ie  of  any  foreijfu. 
oU  related  carrv-o'er — 
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"(A>  the  first  sent<nce  of  section  e04(e) 
(2^  shall  not  apply,  but 

"(B)  such  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  could  have  been  used  In  such 
sv;cceedlng  taxable  year  IT  the  per-eountry 
limitation  continued  to  flpply. 

••(f)     RiCAPrURC     OF    FOhEIGM     OlF.     REIATEO 

Loss. — 

•111  Gentlral  KriE. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who 
sxisialns  a  foreign  oil  related  loss  for  any  tax- 
a'ole  year — 

••(.i)  that  portion  of  the  foreign  oil  re- 
latetl  Income  lor  each  .succeeding  taxable  year 
which  is  eqiial  to  the  le&^cr  of — 

•  U)  the  amount  of  such  loss  (to  the  ex- 
tent not  used  under  this  paragraph  in  prior 
yeflrsK  or 

"(11)  50  percent  of  the  foreign  o;l  related 
income  for  such  succeeding  taxable  yecr. 
shall  be  treated  as  income  from  sources  \vi-..li- 
m  the  United  States  (and  not  as  Income  from 
sourcej   wuhoiit  the   United  States),  and 

•'(Bi  the  amount  of  the  income,  v;..r 
profits,  and  exce-ss  profits,  psld  or  acci-ued 
(or  deemed  to  have  been  7>a:d)  to  a  forcicn 
country  for  such  succeedlTig  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  Income 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  lo  the  total  amount  of 
SI  ;ii  foreign  tSLXf.s  as  the  amount  treated  a.s 
income  from  sources  witliin  the  United 
States  under  subparagraph  lAi  bears  to  the 
total  foreign  oil  re'ated  Income  for  such  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  i-hnp-er  ;he  amoMnt 
of  any  foreign  taxes  for  whic^  credit  is  de- 
nied under  suhparagrnpii  iB)  oi  t>e  prr- 
cedu^g  semencc  shnll  not  oe  allowed  r.s  a 
deduction  for  any  taxable  year.  For  purpore--, 
of  this  sub-cctlon.  fore;«r-5  <^ii  related  income 
shall  be  detormlnea  wlthoitt  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

"(21    FORETCV    OIL    T-ZTL-'iTTD    V^'S    OFPlWlD. 

For  purposes  of  t'iis  subsectioii.  the  term 
'foreig-n  oil  related  loss'  means  the  an.ount 
by  which  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  from  sources  without  the  United  Spates 
and  its  possessions  (v.hether  or  not  the  tax- 
payer chooses  the  benefits  of  this  .subpart  for 
such  taxable  yerir)  taken  Into  accovint  in  de- 
termining the  foreign  oil  related  Income  for 
such  year  is  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the  de- 
ductions properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto,  except  that  there  shall  not  bs  taken 
Into  account — 

••(A)  any  net  operating  Irrs  deduction  al- 
lowable for  such  year  under  section  172ia) 
or  any  caplt!"!  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers 
to  such  year  under  sectlo;:  1212,  ar;d 

•*(B)  any — 

"(i)  forelitn  erproprlatJon  loss  for  y.":'! 
year,  as  deCrcd  In  section  172(k)  (1).  or 

••(ii)  loss  for  such  year  v.-S!ch  arLses  Ircm 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or 
from  theft, 

to  the  extent  such  To=s  is  net  compeiT=at''d 
for  by  insurance  or  otliervise. 
"(3)  DisposmcKs  — 

••(A)  In  central. -For  p"rpose»  of  tbi.s 
chapter,  if  property  used  1.;  a  trade  or  bufl- 
nesii  described  in  suoparagraph  (A>.  (B), 
(Cl,  or  (D)  of  su'j'ettlon  (c)(2)  i>  dt-> 
posed  of  during  any  taxable  year — 

••(1)  the  taxpayer  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  i  other  than 
paragraph  (1))  shall  be  deemtd  to  ha'.e  re- 
ceived and  recognized  foreign  c.'l  related  In- 
come in  the  ta-^iable  year  of  the  dlspobiiion, 
by  rea,jon  of  such  dlspo-sition.  la  an  auiouiit 
equal  to  the  letaer  of  t'le  c-j;ceb.'i  of  the  fair 
mariiet  value  of  sucij  property  over  Ihe  tax- 
payer'; adjusted  b;i£is  in  rA:.';h  proijeivy  or 
tiiC  remaiiii.'ig  ai^'iou;..!.  of  the  foveijiij  (jii  r*- 
lat«d  io*ii>e8  w/iich  were  ii'.a  usee,  under  para- 
graph '1;  for  sucli  tuxabie  year  or  ir.y  prior 
tiotuole  year,  and 

••111)  paragraph  di  s:\ai!  be  opi<il-?J  with 
respect  to  such  income  by  su'ohtltutljig  'JOO 
P';cent'  for  50  percent'. 


"(B)  DisPosmoN  DETTNED. — For  puiposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  •disposition'  in- 
cludes a  sale,  exchange,  distri'aution,  or  gift 
of  property,  whether  or  not  gain  or  loss  is 
recoguized  on  the  transfer. 

■•(C)  ExcEPiioN.s.— Notviiihstauciiug  sub- 
paragraph (B).  tiiC  term  •disposiliou'  doci 
not  iuciude — 

•■(1)  a  dispo^iilon  of  property  which  is  nut 
a  material  factor  in  -ihe  realisation  ol  income 
by  the  taxpayer,  or 

(ii)  a  dijposition  oi  property  to  a  Cou.ts- 
tic  corporation  in  a  dioiribution  or  wjansler 
aeocribed  in  secuioii  331  (a) . 

••(g)  ^ESTEKN  UEM15i>Uc,!{£  TE'.Ct  CORVOrA- 
TlfNS   WiilCH   Ar.E  AlCIkiBtBi   OF   AN   AFFULxTED 

Caoup. — ii  a  Wfci'^eiu  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
pora'vioa  is  a  i.^eiii'oer  of  aii  affiliated  group 
ior  the  taxaoie  year,  then  m  app:yi.-'g  section 
uoi,  tlic  amouiit.  of  auy  ii'.conie,  uj.'  prol«t:;, 
and  fcXiess  proiit.s  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deeiued  u>  have  uccu  pbld)  during  llie  tax- 
aole  yciU.-  wiih  re:-pect  to  foreiga  oil  and  gas 
e.xtrHHion  income  which  would  (b^at  for  this 
oeciiou  ana  sccijoa  16C3(b))  be  taken  Into 
;.'-c.n-.nt  icr  p.-.rp.oies  of  section  POl  shall  be 
reJui  ed  by  il"»c  greaicr  o. — 

•■(i>  the  rediiclioii  with  respect  to  such 
irtXes  provideu  by  subseciiou  la)  of  this  sec- 
liou.  or 

■•(^)   ihe  reducUoa  Ueteriiiiued  under  sec- 
tion   16fj3(b)    by    applying   section    1503(b) 
..*pirately  with  lespeci  to  such  taxes, 
bv-t  no'  by  both  .such  recivictious." 

(b)  CARRVBArK.ii  t'KOM  1977,  1&7(J,  OR  1979 
OF  toaEicu  Taxes  ATnuECTAiLE  to  Fcreigim 
On.  RxiAiEfl  ii.ci.iME. — If  the  taxpayer  has  a 
tairytiack  oi  foreign  t.^;:es  attributable  to 
lorc.ga  oil  related  income  (within  the  meon- 
ii'.ji  of  section  907(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  paid  or  accrvied  for  a  tax- 
able year  ending  in  1977,  1978.  or  1979,  then 
In  applying  section  904(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  s\ich  carryback  (in  lieu 
ot  being  a  2-ye:ir  canybaok)  shall  be — 

111  If  the  carry liack  ai'lses  in  a  taxable 
ye.-ir  endlii?  in  1977.  a  3-year  carrybac'ic,  or 

i2i  if  the  carryback  arises  in  a  taxable 
ye:.r  ending  in  1;^'78  or  1979,  a  4-ye:ir  carry- 
back. 

ICI     TtCHNlCAL    AMENDMEirrs. 

1 1)  Section  901(e)  (2)  (relating  to  foreign 
!.a.\eo  on  mineral  Income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out.  ••er.traction  of  minerals  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••extraction  oi  min- 
eral!* (Other  th.';n  minerals  extrac  ed.  from 
oil  or  gBs  wells!  ". 

(U)  Section  9>i3(d)  (relating  lo  effective 
foreign  tax  rate  for  pi^rposes  of  subpart  P) 
is  an^ended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lonowiiig  new  rentence: 

••Prr  purposes  of  this  s\!bsectlon,  the  In- 
come, wir  profits,  or  excess  pioflt^  taxes  paid 
or  sccriK-.d  to  any  fore'gn  country  by  any 
controlled  forciijn  corporation  or  corpora- 
tions sl:all  be  reduced  as  p'^ovlded  in  subsec- 
tions (al  and  (f)  of  section  907  " 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  in  of  subrhapter  N  of  cliapter  1  l.s 
amended  by  addiiie  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oilo'.ving  new  item  • 

••Sc"  907.  Ppecit:?  rules  in  c^j.' a  of  f-jrcign 
o'l  nna  jra-?  income/' 

(d)  EFTFmvE  Datt. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
yars  eroding  nfter  Dc?-eniber  31,  1973;  except 
that — 

(1)  th»»  fecond  sentence  of  section  907(b) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
Cecember  31.  1974.  and 

(2)  the  provi.^lons  of  section  907(f)  shall 
apply  to  losse.i  .sustained  In  taxable  years 
ei)ii'ig  after  December  31.  1074. 

lI  :L£   III     JNCHEASE  INCENTIVE  FOR 

EXPANDED  INVESTMENT 

lr.CRl.\:>LO   JNVf^:  :.lt'tii   caroir    »oi(    expanded 

Stf .  501.  1^)  Section  46  of  the  Internal 
Reve'jne  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of 
liiVf.^tment  credit)  ts  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  General  rule.— Ihe  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to— 

••(A)  7  percent  of  tiie  qvalified  Investmc:." 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c) ),  plus 

•'(B)  10  percent  of  the  expanded  invest- 
ment (as  defined  in  subsection  (fl).", 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "quali- 
aed  lavestmeut "  in  subsection  (a)  (4)  the 
following:  ••or  expanded  luvestment", 

(3)  by  ac'.diiig  ac  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)   E:CPANI>FD  INVESTMEKT. 

"(1)  Iv  Ciii.-iiiiAL. — For  purposes  of  tUii 
section,  the  term  'expanded  investment' 
means,  v.ith  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
amount  by  which  the  qualified  Investment 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year  exceeds  tlie 
averare  amount  of  qualified  Investment  of 
the  taxpayer  per  taxable  year,  as  determiiied 
on  the  basis  of  the  3  most  recent  previous 
taxable  years,  determined  without  regard  to 
:;..estmf  lit  crcait  carryovers  and  carryt>acks. 

••(2)  PuBLi'j  viiLiiy  ri»<)PERTT. — III  the 
case  of  section  38  property  which  is  public 
utility  property,  as  defined  In  subsection 
(c)  (3),  the  amount  of  expanded  investment 
shall  be  7/10  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  section  38  property 
which  is  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  purchased  after  December  31.  1974. 

Fat  .Shifi-  on-  Proposfb  Or.  and  Cas  T.-iX 
Provisions 

PURPOSE 

Th?  tax  pro\lslons  In  this  bill  tilth  respe.v 
to  oil  and  gas  are  tnose  contained  In  tha 
I'cuse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  or- 
dered reported  on  November  21,  1974.  The 
House  Ways  and  Meano  Committee  marie  a 
careful  investigation  of  these  matters,  held 
extensive  hearings,  and  developed  a  balancs.l 
packar,e  of  tax  reform  and  incentive  mea.s- 
ures.  'iiie  purpose  of  the  Ways  and  Mea.-s 
Bill,  and  our  bill,  is  to — 

Tax  windfall  profits  on  oU  productl:in 
iKLjinnlng  in  1975, 

Encourage  development  of  additional 
domestic  sources  of  oil  by  allowing  the  'plow- 
back"  into  oil  and  gas  Investments  of  mot^t 
lax  lia'otllty  under  the  windfall  profits  tax. 

Phase-out  bolli  foreign  and  dome:5tlc  pc- 
cf  atage  depletion  for  oil  generally  by  1975. 
cod  completely  by  1979.  on  the  ground  that 
recent  price  lncrea.ses  eliminate  the  need  for 
this  tkX  incentive,  and 

Further  encourage  the  domestic  production 
of  oil  and  gas  relatively  by  reducing  the  ta-: 
advantages  of  overseas  development. 

CURPENT   TAX    LAW 

1  lie  oil  and  gas  industry  presently  benefits 
from  numerous  tax  preferences.  The  percent- 
age depletion  option  now  permits  22  percent 
of  the  gross  revenues  from  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion to  go  entirely  free  of  Federal  inconie 
taxes,  up  to  half  of  the  producer  before-taK 
profits.  For  a  successful  well,  percentage  cJe- 
pietlon  can  provide  a  total  tax  deduction 
much  lartjer  than  the  alternative  of  depre- 
ciating the  investment  In  the  oil,  as  would  be 
done  by  imestors  in  other  businesses.  Theret 
are  also  tax  preferences  that  encourage  U.S. 
petroleum  firms  to  operate  abroad.  Including 
converting  royalty  payments  into  t3ve»» 
creditable  aealinst  U.S.  taxes,  and  the  off- 
setting of  losses  but  not  profits  abroad 
against  VS.  domestic  income  abroad  (per 
country  limit  rule) . 

As  a  result  of  ihese  and  other  lax  prefer- 
einps,  major  oil  companies  paid  only  abo-at 
6  percent  of  their  Income  in  U.S.  income  taxes 
ill  1073:  Gulf  paid  1.1  percent;  Mjbll,  2.2 
percent;  Texaco,  1  0  percent;  Stnd.  of  Cal., 
4.1  percent,  Arco,  8.1  percent;  Exxon.  5.4  pei- 
cenf  and  Ptand.trd  of  Indiana.  21. (i  pcrcert. 
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proposed  tax  meastjee 

The  specifics  of  the  provisions  in  our  bill 
are  as  follows: 

V/lndfall  Profits  Tax.  A  graduated  profits 
tax — ranging  from  1&-85  percent — Is  Imposed 
on  all  crude  oil  selling  at  more  than  50  cents 
above  the  December  1.  1973  price  (averaging 
$4  per  barrel)  established  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  effective  1  January,  1975.  The 
tax  Is  gradually  phased-out  over  5  years  with 
gross  revenue  gains  of  $5.0  billion  in  1975 
and  $6.5  billion  in  1976. 

Plow'oack  Credit.  A  tax  credit  for  certain 
types  of  oil  and  gas  production  Investment 
Is  provided,  with  the  credit  paid  for  through 
reduction  of  the  windfall  profits  tax  other- 
wise payable.  In  1975  the  credit  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  tax  plus  the  propor- 
tion of  the  remaining  50  percent  represented 
by  the  production  of  3,000  barrels  a  day  or 
less,  with  a  100  percent  offset  possible  in 
subsequent  years.  The  net  revenue  gain  of 
the  windfall  profits  tox  after  plowback  Is 
$1.1  bUllon  In  1075  and  «.l  bUllon  In  1976. 

Phas«-out  of  Domestic  Percentage  Deple- 
tion. The  current  22  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance for  most  domestic  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion Is  reduced  to  15  percent  In  1974,  and 
eliminated  In  1975.  The  depletion  rat«  Is 
frozen  at  15  percent  from  1975  to  1979  for 
production  up  to  3,000  barrels  a  day,  "strip- 
per" wells,  and  Alaska  north  slope  oU.  The 
estimated  revenue  gain  from  the  phase-out 
of  percentage  depletion  on  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  is  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion In  1974,  $1.7  bUllon  in  1975,  and  $2.0  bil- 
lion In  1976. 

Foreign  Oil  and  Gas  Production.  The  bill 
has  several  provisions  to  remove  special  ben- 
efits to  U.S.  firms  producing  oil  abroad.  Per- 
centage depletion  on  Income  from  oil  and 
gas  production  is  repealed  for  1974  and  sub- 
sequent years,  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  lim- 
ited to  10  percent  above  the  U.S.  tax  rate, 
and  the  taking  of  foreign  losses  against  do- 
mestic Inconie  Is  disallowed.  These  and  other 
reforms,  gain  revenue  of  $340  million  In  1974 
and  $460  million  in  1975. 

REASONS   FOR    REFORMS 

The  oil  and  gas  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
serve  to  prevent  producers  of  oil  and  gas 
from  reaping  excessive  profits  because  of 
Ineffective  and  expensive  tax  pi-eferences, 
and  distortion  of  oil  prices  caused  by  the 
International  oil  cartel. 

The  tax  provisions  this  bill  would  re- 
form have  in  the  past  been  defended  primar- 
ily as  Incentives  for  encouraging  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development.  The  available 
evidence  indicates  they  have  In  fact  been 
Ineffective  and  costly,  as  well  as  having  the 
perverse  effect  of  encouraging  production 
abroad.  The  high  prices  of  oil  today  render 
these  tax  subsidies  even  more  expensive 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  any  justifica- 
tion for  them  because  today's  oil  prices  pro- 
vide ample  incentive  for  oil  development 
withotit  subsidies'. 

The  high  profits  that  major  oil  companies 
have  earned  because  of  the  overgenerous  tax 
benefits  has  been  reinforced  by  the  tripling 
of  International  crude  oil  profits  since  the 
fall  of  1973.  Crude  oil  from  ne'vr  domestic 
wells  which  could  profitably  be  extracted  at 
$3.50/bbl  in  1973  can  now  be  sold  for 
$11.00,bbl  because  foreign  producers  are 
coluslvely  regulating  output  and  price. 
There  is  no  economic  rationale  for  permitting 
domestic  oil  and  gas  companies  to  reap  wind- 
fall profits  due  to  the  uncompetitive  pricing 
practices  of  foreign  producers. 

The  net  effect  of  overgenerous  tax  sub- 
sidies and  the  international  oil  cartel  has 
been  balloonli\g  profits  for  U.S.  oil  firm''. 
For  all  U.S.  companies,  oil  profits  are  up 
66  percent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1974, 
to  a  total  of  $10.8  billion.  After  th^lr  ac- 
counts had  done  cory  hing  to  inlulmUe 
bclow-the-lliie  profits,  F.i:x::iexs  Vfcek  re- 
ijorled  that:  Exxon  ha-l  afKr  tax  j.ru.'its  -.'.p 
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38  percent,  Mobil  up  58  percent,  Texaco  up 
70  percent.  Shell  oil  up  83  percent.  Standard 
of  Indiana  up  104  percent,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field up  112  {jercent,  and  Phillips  Petroleum 
up  140  percent. 

TOTAL    REVENUE    O'FL'Cl'S 

The  total  revenue  effects  will  be  $1.0 
bUliOQ  in  1974.  $3.3  bUlion  for  1975,  $2.6 
billion  a  year  for  1976  through  1D78,  and 
$3.7  bilUon  in  1979,  lor  a  cumulative  revenue 
increase  of  $16  billion  over  6  years. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Repeal  of  DISC 

The  DISC  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  allow 
specially  organized  export  corporations  to 
defer  indefinitely  the  tax  on  one -half  of 
their  income.  The  DISC  provisions  were  en- 
acted in  1971  in  order  to  stimulate  exports. 
Since  then,  however,  two  devaluations  and 
the  system  of  fle.<clble  exchange  rates  have 
fundamentally  changed  the  U.S  and  world 
trading  system,  giving  a  verj-  substantial 
stimulus  to  VS.  exports.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  DISC  provisions  themselves 
have  provided  any  extra  stimulus  to  ex- 
ports. Yet  DISC  wiU  cost  the  Treasury  $740 
million  in  lost  revenue  in  1974,  primarily  In 
the  form  of  subsidies  to  large,  highly  profit- 
able corporations.  Preliminary  reports  In- 
dicate that  DISC  Is  costing  the  Treasury 
$1.46  In  lost  revenue  for  each  $1.00  worth  of 
DISC  exports. 

How  DISC  Provisions  Work.  Under  existing 
law,  a  corporation  may  elect  to  be  a  DISC 
(a  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion) if  at  least  85%  of  its  gross  receipts, 
and  at  least  95  "i  of  its  assets,  are  export- 
related.  DISC'S  are  com.pletely  free  from  nor- 
mal income  taxes.  Shareholders,  however,  are 
taxable  on  one-half  of  the  DISC'S  Income 
each  year,  or  the  amount  distributed  as 
dividends,  whichever  Is  greater.  Thus, 
DISC'S  In  effect  allow  Indefinite  tax  deferral 
on  one-half  of  export  Income. 

In  practice,  DISCs  are  most  often  paper 
corporations  established  by  other  large  cor- 
porations merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing tax  benefits  for  exports.  A  DISC  need  not 
satisfy  normal  requirements  of  corporate 
capitalization,  but  need  have  only  $2500  in 
assets.  In  1972,  22%  of  the  Income  received 
by  all  DISCS  was  earned  by  eight  DISCs  with 
gross  receipts  over  $100  million,  and  over  80% 
of  the  2,249  DISCs  were  owned  by  corpora- 
tions with  assets  over  $100  million.  These 
large  corporations  can  channel  their  exports, 
on  either  a  sale  or  commission  basis,  through 
DISCS  they  have  created,  and  thus  receive 
substantial  tax  benefits. 

Revenue  Gain  Frc«n  Termination  of  DISC 
Benefits.  The  estimated  revenue  loss  from 
DISC  was  $250  million  in  1972,  $500  million  tn 
1973,  and  will  reach  $740  million  In  1974  and 
$920  million  in  1975.  The  revenue  loss  has 
been  much  hi^er  than  Congress  expected 
when  It  enacted  DISC  in  1971 — at  that  time, 
DISC  was  predicted  to  cost  only  8100  million 
In  1972  and  $170  mllUon  In  1973. 

Terminating  DISC  benefits  u.ider  our 
amendment  \K"ould  gain  an  estimated  $815 
million  In  1974 — $740  frtwn  revenue  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  In  1972,  and  $75  mil- 
lion from  the  estimated  tax  revenue  which 
would  be  payable  In  1974  on  DISC  Income 
deferred  in  prior  years. 

DISC  Provisions  Hare  Had  No  Demon- 
strable Effect  on  Increasing  Our  Export 
Trade.  The  U.S.  in  1973  enjoyed  a  $700  mil- 
lion trade  surplus,  with  an  unprecedented 
$70  billion  in  exports.  If  the  Impact  of  quad- 
rupled oil  prices  Is  excluded,  the  trade  sur- 
plus has  continued  to  grow  in  1974.  But 
when  the  DISC  provisions  were  originally 
enactetl  In  1971,  the  nation  was  facing  a 
serious  balrtuce  of  payments  deficit,  includ- 
ing for  t^e  first  tin^  in  recent  years  a  deficit 
in  tnidc  of  goods  nnd  senlces.  According  to 
tV.e  Intornr.tioral  Economic  Report  of  tlie 
l-rcs:ric"jt,  the  turn-ari;und  lu  the  U.S.  trade 
balai  .?e  was  cau.-eU  primarily  by   lucreased 


v.or'.d-wide  demand  for  our  agricultural  and 
manufactured  exports,  and  the  15'".  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  since  1971. 

DuiLag  1971  suid  the  first  half  of  1972  our 
demand  for  foreign  products  was  strong,  and 
econoniic  slowdcwns  abroad  reduced  demand 
for  our  exports,  producing  a  nesattve  trade 
balance.  Since  Uien,  however,  export  demand 
has  increased,  the  prices  of  our  exports  ha-  e 
become  more  competitive,  and  higher  rela- 
tive prices  abroad  have  reduced  oar  demard 
for  imports. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  this 
trade  turn-around  is  due  to  the  tax  beneli-s 
provided  under  DISC.  In  fact,  the  GAO  has 
reported  that  DISC  "iz  not  considered  to 
have  had  much  influence  toward  lncrea.slns; 
U.S.  er-rports  to  date.  Neither  has  it  restilted 
in  exporters  lowering  their  prices  to  meet 
competition."  And  a  recent  Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  gives  no  solid  evidence  that  the 
tax  subsidy  under  DISC  Is  having  an  effecc 
on  our  experts  or  balance  of  trkde.  Although 
the  Treasury  analysis,  which  covers  dat^  from 
1972,  shows  that  selected  firms  utilizing 
DISCs  increased  their  exports  14.1 '^,  slightly 
more  than  the  total  U.S.  export  growth  by 
12.4  7e  In  Uiat  year,  the  Treasury  makes  no 
claim  that  these  figures  we  statistically 
significant  and  admits  that  ihelr  oonclusion 
is  'highly  tentative."  The  Treasury  Report 
did  show,  however,  that  exix>rters  ueins 
DISCS  have  about  twice  the  normal  industry 
profit  rate:  15 '«  compared  with  the  normal 
8^0  rate  of  return  for  those  Industries  in 
which  DISCS  predominate. 

Effective  Date.  Our  amendment  would 
make  DISC  benefits  unavailable  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31,  1973. 
Since  DISCS  are  largely  an  accounting  de- 
vice, utilized  by  corporations  at  the  end  cf 
their  taxable  years  wiien  export  receipts, 
assets  and  Income  are  accounted  for,  termi- 
nating the  DISC  provisions  as  ol  this  tax 
year  would  work  no  unfalmesa.  Taxes  on  in- 
come previously  deferred  would  be  payable 
iu  equal  a&sesbments  over  ten  years. 

rUKFOSE 

1.  Repeal  the  step  In  the  calculation  of 
the  minimum  tax  which  cttrrently  allows 
a  ded\ictlon  for  other  taxes  i>aid. 

2.  Reduce  the  current  $80,000  excla«!on 
from  the  minimum  tax  to  $10,000. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  no 
change  In  the  list  of  tax  preferences  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax.  and  no  change 
in  the  ctirrent  10%  rate  of  the  mlaimtim 
tax.  It  affects  only  the  deduction  for  taxes 
paid  and  the  $30,000  excltislon,  the  most 
obvious  loopholes  in  the  ctirrent  minimum 
tax.  The  combined  revenue  gatn  from  both 
changes  would  be  $926  millton, 

CCWtENT   LAW 

The  minimum  tax  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
In  an  effort  to  insure  that  persons  with 
substantial  amounts  of  untaxed  Income 
would  jrtiy  at  least  a  modest  tax  on  such 
Income.  Under  the  present  minimum  tax, 
a  person  Is  taxed  at  the  flat  rate  of  lO".. 
on  the  sum  of  his  income  from  certain  tax 
preferences,  which  include  most,  but  not 
all.  of  the  major  preferences  in  the  tax 
code:  accelerated  depreciation  on  real  prop- 
erty-, a«?elerated  depreciation  on  persona! 
property  subject  to  a  net  lease,  amortiza- 
tion of  certified  pollution  control  faculties, 
amortt75itlon  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  stock 
options,  reserves  for  lorses  on  bad  debts  of 
financial  institutions,  depletion,  capital 
gains,  and  amortization  of  on-the-job  irain- 
ing  ar<d  chad  care  facilities. 

Before  the  minimum  utz  Is  applied,  how- 
ever, a  taxpayer  g«ts  two  Importatit  deduc- 
Uous  fi'OUi  his  preference  Income:  First,  an 
auioiuiiic  $30,000  exclusion;  Second,  a  de- 
duction for  the  regular  Licome  tax  paid. 
TUe-^  two  de<'.uctlons  sre  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  the  minini-j.tn  t.ix  to 
ful;;il  lis  promise. 
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DEDUCTION  FOB  TAXES  P.\ID 

This  deduction,  originally  proposed  as  a 
floor  amendment  In  1969  by  Senator  Miller 
of  Iowa,  allows  substantial  numbers  of  tax- 
payers to  avoid  the  minimum  tax  complete- 
iv.  even  though  they  have  large  amounts  of 
income  from  tax  preferences.  In  1970,  as  a 
separate  floor  amendment  by  Senator  Miller, 
the  deductlon^was  broadened  to  allow  a  7- 
year  carry-forward  of  the  deduction.  In 
jpractlce,  the  deduction  Is  an  "Executive 
Suite"  loophole,  since  one  of  Its  principal 
e.Tects  Is  to  allow  highly  paid  executives  to 
use  the  large  amount  of  regular  taxes  they 
pay  on  their  salaries  as  an  ofifset  against  in- 
come they  receive  from  tax  preferences.  The 
following  example  lllustratss  the  point: 


Preference  income 

Regular  Ux  on  salary 


Ecie  tor  minimum  tax. 
Minimum  tax 


$100,000 
100.  OQd 

0 
0 


$100,000 
0 


100.000 
10,000 


Individual  A,  who  has  $100,000  In  Income 
from  tax  preferences  but  pays  (100,000  In 
regular  taxes  on  his  salary,  owes  no  mlnimtim 
tax.  Individual  B,  who  has  S>100,000  in  In- 
come from  the  same  tax  preferences,  but 
who  pays  no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  minimum 
tax  of  (10,000.  The  minimum  tax  should  op- 
erate equally  on  individuals  A  and  B,  yet 
the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  lets  A  escape 
the  minimum  tax  altogether. 

Contrary  to  arguments  often  raised  against 
repeal  of  the  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  this 
re/orm  would  have  only  a  marginal  Impact 
on  capital  gains.  For  individuals,  the  effect 
of  the  change  would  be  to  increase  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate  on  capital  gains  in  the  highest 
bracket  frcjtol^  present  level  of  36.5 'i  to 
40'  .  But  ipMop  40  Tr  rate  would  apply  only 
to  that  portion  of  capital  gains  over  $460,000. 
£\en  at  that  level.  It  Is  still  a  bargain,  com- 
pai-ed  to  the  top  70%  tax  rare  on  ordinary 
Income.  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
maximum  effective  tax  rat-e  on  capital  gains 
was  increased  from  25 ',c  to  36.5  Sr,  with  no 
measurable  effect  on  the  Investment  com- 
munity or  the  flow  of  capital  to  business.  For 
corporations,  the  change  would  Increase  the 
effective  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  from 
30.75':;.  to  33.75' .  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
J969  increased  the  rate  from  25';  to  30',;  . 
For  all  but  the  smallest  corporations,  the 
tax  rate  on  ordinary  Income  is  48': . 

THE     $30,000     EXCLUSION' 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  existing  (30,000  exclusion  to  (10, 
000.  The  present  level  was  set  too  high  by  the 
1969  Act.  It  enables  wealthy  ta.xpayers  to  en- 
joy their  first  (30,000  In  tax  loophole  Income, 
letely  free  of  the  minimum  tax.  This 
was  Vhe  provision  used  by  President  Nixon  to 
reduce  his  minimum  tax  to  zero  In  1971  and 
1972,  and  to  near-zero  in  1970. 

By  reducing  the  exemption  to  &I 0.000,  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  preference  Income  that 
are  currently  tax-free  will  become  subject  to 
the  minimum  tax.  At  the  same  time,  the 
$10,000  level  will  be  high  eiiougli  m  prevent 
any  deleterious  Impact  on  lov,  and  middle- 
Income  taxpayers  with  modest  tax  preference 
income  t:uch  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of 
a  home.  In  addition,  the  (10,000  level  will 
avoid  any  unnecessary  Inconvenience  in  the 
administration  of  the  minimum  tax,  since  it 
will  not  require  the  forms  'co  be  filed  or  the 
tax  to  be  paid  on  modest  amounts  of  tax 
preference  income. 

EFFKCT    or    CURRENT    LOOPHOLES 

IndlvidtuOs.— In  1971,  100,000  Individuals 
with  tax  preferences  totalii;g  ^6.3  billion  paid 


^coji^p: 


$169  million  in  minimum  tax,  for  an  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  only  2.77c,  compared  to  the 
statutory  rate  of  109c.  Of  this  group,  75,000 
individuals  reporting  preference  Income  of 
(2.3  billion  paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all. 

Corporations. — In  1970,  81,000  corporations 
paid  $280  million  in  minimum  tax  on  loop- 
hole income  of  $5.7  billion,  for  an  effective 
rate  of  4.8%.  Of  this  group,  75,000  corpora- 
tions, reporting  preference  Income  of  $1.6 
billion,  paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all. 

RtVEfiUEGAlIil  FROM  PROPOSED  AME.'iD.VtNT  (1974  I f.COMt 
LEVELS; 

llmiivic'usis;  $526,000,000:  cornorations :  $400,000,000;  total: 
$926,000,000] 

*i(ALYSIS  OF  REVENUE  GAIN  FROM  INDIVIDUALS 


Increase  in  tax  liability 


Adjusted  gross  income 
class  thousands) 


Number  ol 

returns 

(tliousand:) 


Amount 
(millions) 


0to$3 

$3to»5 

$5  to  $7 

$7  to  $10 

$10  to  $15.... 

$15  to  $20 

$20  to  $50 

$50  to  $100... 
$iGO  and  over. 


Total. 


20 

St' 

2 

28 
26 
88 
55 
43 

265 


$10 

''\ 

2 

5 

8 

75 

$6 

338 

526 


>  Less  than  500  returns  or  $500,000. 

Note .  Details  do  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding;. 

INCREASED    INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIl' 

$175  Optional  Tax  Credit.  The  provision 
v.ould  reduce  taxes  on  the  average  family  by 
about  $100  a  year  by  allowing  taxpayers  to 
take  a  (176  credit  lor  themselves  and  each 
01  their  depenUenis  instead  of  the  existing 
$750  exemption. 

The  new  (175  credit  would  be  optional. 
Anyone  who  wished  to  continue  using  the 
$750  exemption  could  do  so.  However,  be- 
cause the  (175  credit  would  be  subtracted 
directly  from  the  final  tax  due — rather  than 
from  the  Income  on  which  the  tax  Is  calcu- 
lated— It  would  be  worth  more  in  tax  savings 
than  the  (750  exemption  to  most  families 
earning  $16,000  or  less. 

The  existing  $750  personal  exemption  pro- 
vides much  larger  tax  savings  to  the  very 
wealthy  than  it  does  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can. For  tho.se  in  the  highest  70  percent  tax 
bracket — making  $200,000  a  year  and  more — 
eacli  $750  exemption  Is  worth  $525.  But  for 
someone  in  the  lowest  14  percent  bracket 
making  around  $5,000  a  year,  each  $750  ex- 
emption Is  worth  oiily  $105  In  reduced  taxes. 
It  provides  the  mobt  help  to  those  who  need 
It  least,  and  the  least  help  to  these  who  need 
It  most. 

Tiie  new  (175  optioi^al  credit  would  assure 
thot  each  exemption  is  worth  at  least  (175 
in  reduced  taxes  to  everyone  who  u-ses  it. 

The  tax  savings  for  families  of  different 
bizes  are  set  out  in  the  attached  tables. 

Over  75  percent  of  the  $3.0  billion  in  tax 
relief  from  the  (175  optional  tax  credit  would 
go  to  those  making  between  $6,000  and  (16,- 
000  a  year.  The  distribution  table  on  the 
back  gives  more  details  on  this. 

Work  Bonus.  This  provision  would  ex- 
tend relief  to  tiiasc  with  li;conies  so  low 
tl'.ey  pay  no  Income  tftxes,  but  who  nonethe- 
les:s  pay  substantial  Social  Security  taxes.  It 
v.ould  give  low  income  workers  with  depen- 
dent children  a  refundable  tax  credit  equal 
to  10  percent  of  their  Income  up  to  $4,000, 
anri  a  gradually  smaller  percentage  of  their 
income  up  to  (5,600.  Those  whose  Income 
t:ix  liability  Is  less  than  their  Work  Bonus 


would  receive  a  direct  payment  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  difference. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  the 
Work  Bonus  at  different  Income  levels : 
Annual  income  of  husband  and  wife  subject 
to  social  security  taxes 

Work    bow  us 

$2.000 $200 

$3.000 300 

$4.000 400 

$5,000 ..,       160 

$5,600 0 

The  Work  Bonus  was  first  proposed  by 
Senator  Russell  Long,  and  It  pa.ssed  the 
Senate  in  November  of  1973  by  a  vote  of 
67-21. 

10  Percent  Credit  for  Expanded  Investment. 
Present  law  allows  an  investment  tax  credit 
of  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  qualifying  property 
(generally,  tangible  personal  property  used 
in  a  trade  or  business) .  In  effect,  7  percent  of 
the  cost  of  each  year's  Investment  in  equip- 
ment may  be  subtracted  from  that  years 
Federal  Income  tax  bill.  For  tttliities,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  Is  4  percent. 

The  proposal  would  allow  an  Investment 
tax  credit  of  10  percent  (7  percent  for  util- 
ities) for  "expanded  Investment."  This  Is  de- 
fined as  Investment  which  exceeds  the 
average  of  qualifying  investment  In  the 
three  preceding  years. 

Business  capital  Investment  and  produc- 
tivity are  beginning  to  lag,  and  some  addi- 
tional tax  stimulus  for  investment  could 
have  a  favorable  economic  Impact.  At  the 
same  time,  the  continuing  pressures  of  in- 
flation Indicate  that  Federal  revenue  losses 
from  additional  tax  Incentives  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  The  new  10  percent  in- 
vestment credit  is  therefore  limited  to  in- 
vestment in  excess  of  the  average  of  prirr 
years  Investment  that  does  not  exceed  that 
average  will  continue  to  receive  a  7  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit.  The  stimulative 
effect  of  the  new  10  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  will  therefore  not  be  dissipated  on 
Investment  which  would  have  taken  place  la 
any  event,  but  rather  will  be  concentrated 
on  new  investment  which  probably  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  made. 

Thl.s  concept  of  a  higher  investment  credit 
for  investment  in  excess  of  that  of  prior 
year:^  was  part  of  the  original  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration propo:-;al  for  an  investment  t.AX 
credit  In  1961. 

DISTPI^UTION  OF  TOTAL  TAX  RELUF  FriOM  $17S 
OPTIONAL  CRFOir 


AHjuil'.'d  jross 
inuume  clas; 
(in  ttiousan^5) 


PercenI 
of  taxable 


Number 

of  returns 

with  lax 

decrease 

(in 

thou- 


Ainoun* 
ot  lax 
relief  (in     Percent  of 


returns       sands)    millions)    total  relief 


Olo$3        

5.3 

$.110  $5  

J5  to  17 

12.7 
M.3 

$7lo$10 

$10  to  $15 

$blo$20 

$20  to  $50... 
$50  to  $100.... 
$100  and  ever... 

Tola! 

20.1 

25.0 

12.1 

8.7 

.7 

.2 

100.0 

$176 
4!5 

814 

905 

I3(. 

7 

<7 
(') 


45,072         3,022 


4.057 

7,679 

8,273 

8,950 

12.b98 

3.351 

162 

2 

(') 


5.8 
n  7 
18.1 
27.6 
29.9 

4.5 
.2 

0 

G 

1C0.0 


<  Les^  than  500  returns  or  $50fl,0Cn. 
"Breakeven"  points  (income  levels  i.1  which  tat  savings  from 
present  $/50  exeniplion  begin  to  exceed  saving'  from  $175 
crert,!); 

Sintle  pet'.on $7,883.33 

Matiied  couple  with  no  dependents 14,901.90 

Maiiied  couple  with  1  deperJent 15,291 12 

Warned  couple  v-ith  2  ilepemients... 15,636.  27 

Miriied  couple  With  3  dependents 16,078.44 

Warned  couple  v.iih  4  depenOonis 16, 470.  r.3 
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$175  OPTIONAL  TAX  CREDIT-TAX  SAVINGS 
{Assumes  personal  deductions  of  15  percent  of  income! 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Ma'ricd  couple  with 
4  dependents: 

$3,000 

J5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

512,500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

J20,0C0 

fi'airied  couple  with 
2  dependents: 

$3,000 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,000 

<517,500 

$20,000 

Married  couple  witk  1 
dependent: 

$3,ciC0_ 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 


Present       Tax  with 
Ux    $17S  credit 


Tn 

uvtnt 


$28 
322 
620 
1,024 
1,435 
1,903 
2,385 


$0 
83 

440 

908 

1,398 

1,903 

2,385 


$28 

239 

180 

116 

37 

0 

0 


245 
569 
905 
1,309 
1,765 
2,233 
2,760 


0 

53 
433 
790 
1,258 
1,748 
2,233 
2,760 


98 
192 

136 

115 

51 

17 

0 

0 


$12,500.. 
$15,0" 


),000 

$17,000 

$20.000 

Mirried  covpla  with 
no  dependents: 

$3,000 

$5,000 

$6,000_ 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,009 

$17.500 

$20,000. 

Siajle  person: 

$3,0(» 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

$20.000 


208 
362 
706 
1,048 
1,463 
1,930 
2.416 
2,948 


28 

322 

484 

8<8 

1,150 

1.628 

2;  095 

2,6(M 

3.135 

138 
491 
681 
I.IOO 
1.530 
2.059 
2,630 
3,249 
3,915 


44 

228 

608 

965 

1,433 

1,923 

2,416 

2,948 


219 
403 
783 
1,140 
1.608 
2  095 
2,604 
3,135 

84 

458 
662 
1,100 
1.530 
2,059 
2,630 
3,249 
3,915 


164 

134 

98 

83 

30 

7 

0 

0 


28 

103 

81 

65 
50 
20 
0 
0 
0 

54 
33 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  4188.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  loans  for  plant  ac- 
quisition. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  a  restriction  in  section  502  of  tlie  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  which  I 
believe  is  a  needless  restriction. 

Small  business  loans  are  intended  to 
encourage  community  development 
which  m  turn  stimulates  economic  de- 
velopment, a  vital  commodity  In  this 
period  of  economic  recession. 

Therefore.  I  propose  an  amendment 
to  tlie  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  to  expand  tlie  loan  authority  to  in- 
clude plant  acquisition. 

According  to  tlie  present  language  of 
section  502  of  the  act.  the  Small  Business 
Administratjon  "may  make  loans  for 
plant  construction,  conversion,  or  expan- 
sion including  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
local  development  companies." 

In  May  1974.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
uimLstration  Cieneral  Coiuisel  issued  an 
opinion  that  prohibited  use  of  the  SBA 
502  progi-am  for  acquisition  of  existing 
facilities.  Tlie  opinion  was  based  on  an 
interpretation   of   the   phrase   "conver- 


sion or  expansion"  to  mean  acquisition 
of  an  existing  facility  if  such  acquisition 
is  incidental  to  the  construction. 

The  SBA  office  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in- 
dicates how  this  interpretation  creates 
problems.  That  office  runs  into  many  sit- 
uations where  an  existing  facility  is  avail- 
able and  appropriate  for  its  intended  use 
without  any  "conversion  or  expansion." 

But,  due  to  the  current  language  of 
section  502,  the  Omaha  office  is  not  tak- 
ing any  applications  for  existing  facil- 
ities. 

I  am  sure  this  situation  exists  in  SBA 
offices  across  the  coimtry. 

My  amendment  would  enable  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  for  existing  plant  facihties,  in  ad- 
dition to  facihties  included  in  the  bills 
present  language. 

The  need  is  acute.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  Nebraska,  Leo  R  Navin,  Chief  of 
the  Community  Economic  Development 
Division  of  SBA,  said  he  found  that — 

Both  the  Nebraska  Public  Power  and  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development  peo- 
ple emphasized  that  the  industrial  prospects 
they  are  receiving  inquiries  from  are  look- 
ing for  existing  btUldlngs.  The  uncertainties 
of  construction  costs  and  material  shortages 
were  apparently  the  reasons  for  this. 

Mr.  Navin  believes  the  502  program 
should  be  available  for  financing  where 
needed. 

I  believe  we  have  a  legislative  respon- 
sibility to  insure  this  availabiUty  by  ex- 
panding the  flexibility  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   4188 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1058  is  amended  by  inserting  "acqui- 
sition," after  "plant". 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  4189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Ac-  In  order 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  the 
.Maska  village  demonstration  projects. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Public 
Law  S2-500  authorized  t^e  construction 
of  three  projects  in  Alaska  which  would 
demonstrate  methods  to  provide  cen- 
tral commimity  facilities  for  safe  water 
and  elimination  or  control  of  pollution 
in  those  native  villages  of  Alaska  without 
such  facilities. 

Tlirough  its  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  consti-ucted  two  central  fa- 
cilities in  rural  Alaska — one  in  Emmon- 
ak  and  tlie  other  in  Wainwrlght.  These 
projects  provided  the  residents  with  a 
safe  water  supply,  toilets,  bathing,  and 
lamidi-y  facilities,  and  sewage  and  solid 
w  a.ste  disposal.  Tlie  attitude  of  the  villag- 
ers toward  these  projects  has  been  highly 
positive.  The  Environmental  Piotection 


Agency  was  to  build  one  more  centi-al 
facility  in  a  village  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  However,  last  November  the  ex- 
perimental waste  treatment  and  sanitary 
facility  at  Wainwright  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  For  the  past  year,  EPA  has  been 
working  out  a  joint  program  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  build  a  replacement  for  the 
Wainwright  facility.  .Additionally,  EP.A 
reviewed  the  project  in  Emmonak  after 
the  Wainwright  fire.  There  are  several 
modifications  needed  in  Emmonak  to 
prevent  a  second  tragedy  hj  fire. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  for 
the  Alaskan  projects  contained  in  Public 
Law  92-500  was  S2  million.  EPA  estimates 
that  an  additional  authorization  of  SI. 5 
million  will  be  needed  to  rebuild  the 
Wainright  facility  and  make  the  needed 
modifications  at  Emmonak.  The  bill  I  a-n 
introducing  would  provide  this  needed 
increase  in  the  authorization  ceihng.  In 
view  of  the  nature  of  this  program  I 
would  request  the  ccwmnittee  to  take  im- 
mediate action  on  this  bill  so  that  we  may 
obtain  the  funds  through  the  Approprra- 
tion  Committee  in  order  to  begin  phase 
I  of  the  rebuilding  program  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4189 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  TbaX  section  113 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Polution  Control 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "«2.000.000  ' 
aad  iniaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,000 '. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3S24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cobponsor  of  S. 
3524,  the  lottery  bill. 

S.*99lt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bektsen,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark>  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3911,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Federal 
PapeiT/ork. 

S.    3941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Douenici,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3941,  a  bill  to 
pronde  one  free  physical  examination 
for  the  elderly  tuidsr  medicare. 

S.    40l» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Cslifomia  <Mr.  Tunnev 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4019,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Oversight. 

S.    4137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H^nsf-h.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Hartke  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4137,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review,  to  pronde  for 
the  review  of  dental  ser\ices  by  dentists. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 122— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  I  am  honoied  to  be  serving  witli 
Representative  Sam  Steicer  of  Arizona, 
as  cochairman  of  the  34th  annual  inter- 
faith  National  Bible  Week.  November  24 
to  December  1. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  partijularly 
trying  one  for  Americans.  The  revela- 
tions of  Watergate,  the  resignation  of 
tlie  President,  and  the  burdens  of  infla- 
tion and  recession  have  all  contributed 
to  a  general  feeling  of  disillusionment 
and  discouragement  among  our  people. 

Americans  are  looking  for  a  source  of 
inspiration.  The  Bible— both  as  a  fine 
piece  of  literature  and  as  a  vehicle  of 
spiritual  enhancement — conveys  themes 
and  teaches  lessons  which  may  serve  to 
renew  the  Nation's  moral  and  spiritual 
vitality. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate  will  do  our  part  during  this  week 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  piece  of  literature 
which  has  played  such  an  important  role 
in  our  Nation's  spiritual  and  ethical  life. 
Representative  Steicer  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  a  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  President  to  declare  the 
week  of  November  24  to  December  1  as 
National  Bible  Week.  Senator  Hruska, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions, Senator  McClellan.  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  Senator 
MANSFiELt  have  agreed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  th)5  resolution  at  this  lime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  I  urge  immediate  consideration  and 
unanimous  approval. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.   Res.    122 

Whereas  American  secular  and  religions 
leaders  are  for  the  34th  consecutive  yenr 
sponsoring  an  intensive  campaign  to  moti- 
vate Bible  reading  and  study;  and 

Whereas  the  Blbie  in  all  Its  many  versions, 
new  and  old,  continues  to  be  a  corneritone 
of  our  literary  and  religious  heritage;   and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  to  renew 
America's  attention  to  the  llierary  and  spir- 
itual messages  In  the  Bible;  and 

Whereas  an  understanding  of  the  Bible 
and  its  teachings  has  played  an  important 
role  in  our  nation's  ethical  and  spiritual 
values:   Now,  therefore  be  it  RE.SOLVED 

By  Vie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  tlie  President  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  publish  and  pro- 
claim that  the  week  of  November  24-De- 
cember  1,  1974,  be  designated  "National  Bible 
Weelc." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTlO.N    392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Re.solu- 
lion  392,  concerning  the  safety  and  free- 


dom of  Valentyn  Moroz,  Ukrainian  his- 
torian. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


LOCAL    HIRE    PREFERENCE    ACT— 
S.  4069 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1094 

•  O.'-dered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  I  introduced  S.  4069.  the  Local 
Hire  Preference  Act.  This  legislation 
would  grant  local  job  preference  to  resi- 
dents in  areas  with  hea\'y  unemploy- 
ment, and  would  include  all  projects  that 
are  sponsored,  financed,  or  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  number  of  areas  across  the  country 
are  faced  with  unemployment  levels 
above  the  national  average,  and  yet  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  firms  doing  federally 
funded  work  continue  to  employ  resi- 
dents of  other  parts  of  the  country,  even 
though  qualified  local  residents  are  in 
need  of  jobs.  My  own  State  of  Alaska  has 
felt  the  impact  of  this  practice  particu- 
larly se\erely  as  work  has  begun  on  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
With  unemployment  levels  ranging  up- 
ward to  as  high  as  14.5  percent  in  Alaska, 
federally  regulated  contiactore  have 
nonetlieless  imported  large  numbei"s  of 
workers  who  have  no  intention  of  re- 
siding in  the  State  on  a  permanent  basis. 
S.  4069  would  restore  some  balance  to 
the  economic  burdens  Americans  every- 
where are  being  called  upon  to  bear. 

The  inequities  of  engaging  outsiders  to 
do  work  that  local  residents  are  perfectly 
capable  of  performing  do  not  fall  on  the 
individual  wage  earner  alone,  however. 
Local  small  businesses  also  suffer.  There- 
fore, I  am  today  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  4069  which  would  assure  that 
small  business  concerns  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemploym.ent  would  also  be 
given  a  preference  v.hcn  Federal  agen- 
cies award  contract.s.  This  provision  will 
have  the  added  effect  of  providing 
greater  opportunities  to  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  secure  contracts.  Mi- 
nority enteiprises  are  in  almost  every 
case  small,  local  fii-ms  which  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  the  oi'ganizational 
and  promotional  capabilities  of  large 
national  corporations.  But  this  does  not 
mean  their  on-the-job  performance  is 
any  less  professional. 

To  assure  local  small  business  firms 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  contract  work  in  their  area,  my 
amendment  authorizes  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  the  placement  of 
subcontracts  with  small  business  con- 
cerns. Such  assistance  could  be  made 
available  to  State  or  local  governments 
or  private  groups  for  informational, 
training,  or  other  programs.  Funds 
could  also  be  provided  diiectly  to  major 
contractors  so  that  they  would  aid  in  the 
training  and  upgrading  of  potential 
subcontractors. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  ahead  the 
Senate  will  be  considering  employment 
security  proyritms  to  meet  pre.ssing  na- 


tionwide unemployment  needs.  As  part 
of  these  deliberations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  consideration  to 
S.  4069  and  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing today.  We  must  not  only  shorten 
unemployment  rolls;  we  mu.=!t  also  give 
individuals  in  all  regions  of  the  country 
an  equal  chance  to  find  emaJpyment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  slthis  point 
that  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendme.\-t  No.  1094 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows; 

"ifMD  In  awarding  contracts  for  prop- 
erty to  be  delivered  or  services  to  be  per- 
formed in  any  area  of  substantial  tinem- 
ploynient.  the  head  of  each  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  establishment  shall  give 
a  preference  to  small  business  concerns  hav- 
ing their  principal  places  of  business  in  suc-h 
area. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Admlnl-stration  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
prlvate  organizations  to  encourags  the  place- 
ment of  subcontracts  with  small  bu.siuess 
concerns  located  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment, including  the  provision  of  in- 
centives and  assistance  to  contractors  so  tli:ii 
thev  will  aid  in  the  training  and  upgrading 
of  pdteiitial  subcontractors  whicii  pre  small 
business  concerns  in  such  area. 

•■(3)  As  u.sed  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'area  of  substantial  unemployment'  has  11. e 
same  meaning  a.s  In  .section  2  of  the  Local 
Hire  Preference  Act." 


FOREIGN       ASSISTANCE       ACT       OF 
1974— S.    3394 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1995 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  > . 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.  3394  and  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment    No.    1995 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
nwW  section: 

EXPANSES    OF    UNIIED    STATES     MEMBERSHIP     IN 
UNESCO 

Src.  33.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  np- 
propriated  luider  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion until  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies 
that  each  resolution  passed  by  such  Orga- 
nization not  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or 
cultural    character    has    been    repealed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  1967,  when 
the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  came  into 
Israeli  hands  for  the  first  tinie  since  the 
struggle  of  1948  and  1949,  authorities 
were  appalled  at  the  damapes  wrought  to 
that  ancient  city.  Of  the  35  synagogues 
that  populated  the  old  city.  34  of  the 
synagogues  were  totally  destroyed,  in- 
cluding the  ancient  Hui-va  S.vnagogue,  a 
landmark  in  the  old  city  that  stood  there 
since  tiie  year  1267.  The  old  Jewish  ceme- 
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terles,  including  those  that  held  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  scholars  and  sages, 
were  desecrated  and,  in  one  case,  a  road- 
way was  constructed  across  the  ceme- 
tery grounds.  Headstones  and  markers  of 
the  past  were  crushed  and  used  for  pav- 
ing roads  and  other  purposes.  Cliiistians 
who  wished  to  come  to  the  old  city  were 
turned  away  except  on  Christmas.  Mos- 
lems living  in  Israel  were  not  permitted 
to  come  to  the  old  Sacred  City  at  all. 

Since  tliat  time  the  situation  has 
clianged  dramatically.  Access  to  the  city 
for  Christians.  Moslems,  and  Jews  is  not 
blocked.  The  holy  places  of  all  faiths  are 
maintained  by  separate  administrations 
of  each  religious  group.  Laws  protect  all 
holy  places  and  guarantee  the  right  of 
celebrants  of  all  faiths  to  worship  as  they 
wiU. 

Moreover,  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion of  old  buildings  and  landmark  struc- 
tures have  swiftly  taken  place,  renewing 
the  charm,  grace,  and  significance  of  old 
Jemsalem  for  all  peoples.  Additionally, 
archeological  studies  undertaken  with 
utmost  scientific  care  have  begun  to  piece 
together  the  historical  and  cultural  life 
of  the  Hebrews,  Christians,  and  Moslems 
that  made  the  city  the  holy  place  it  is. 

The  National  Coalition  of  American 
Nuns  summarized  well  the  meaning  of 
the  changes  since  1967.  They  said: 

Israel  has  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  pouring  into 
it  millions  of  dollars  and  more  especially 
untold  human  resources.  Jerusalem  is  now 
available  to  all  faitlis  and  never  before  have 
the  holy  places  been  bO  protected  and  main- 
tuiued. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  in  view  of  the 
progress  made  in  old  Jerusalem  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  world  organization  like 
the  United  Nations  Educational  Scien- 
tific and  Cultui'al  Organization  to  act  to 
condemn  the  State  of  Israel  for  "per- 
sistently altering  the  historical  features 
of  the  city  of  Jemsalem,"  and  inviting 
the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  to 
"withhold  assistance  from  Israel  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  cultm-e"  because 
of  its  alleged  actions.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  UNESCO  has  done.  Tlie  po- 
litical and  humanitarian  arm  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  used  to  carry 
on  a  blatantly  political  attack  on  the 
status  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  even  after 
consistent  reports  by  UNESCO's  own  in- 
vestigators affirmed  the  care  given  the 
historical  antiquities  of  the  city  by  Israel. 

Further,  at  its  recent  general  confer- 
ence meeting  in  Paris  UNESCO  voted 
further  political  sanctions  on  Israel.  It 
has  excluded  Israel  from  the  European 
gi-oup  of  UNESCO,  thus  leaving  Lsrael  a 
member  of  no  regional  group  of  the  or- 
ganization and  effectively  eliminating  it 
from  meaningful  participation  in  the 
organization.  And,  UNESCO  now  has  de- 
cided to  send  scientific  cultural  and  edu- 
cational aid  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization — for  the  first  time  using 
member-nation  funds  to  finance  a  ter- 
rorist organization. 

Certainly  these  are  unhappy  times  for 
an  organization  witli  a  distinguished 
tradition  of  humanitarian  aid. 

Under  that  tradition,  for  example, 
UNESCO  has  caiTied  on  an  educational 
program  in  Gaza  and  in  the  West  Bank 
areas  in  Israel  which  both  Israel  and  the 


Arab  members  have  found  to  be  highly 

successful. 

UNESCO  is  an  organization  that 
serves  the  cause  of  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  scientific  development  in  the 
third  world  nations  primarily.  To  fimc- 
tion  it  needs  the  expertise  and  skills  made 
available  by  the  developed  states — in- 
cluding Israel  v.'hich  has  contributed  far 
more  to  UNESCO  than  it  has  received. 

Tlie  United  States  has  more  to  give  as 
a  nation  to  UNESCO  tlian  perhaps  any 
other  countiy.  It  must  be  made  clear, 
however,  that  U.S.  participation  is  con- 
tingent on  the  continuation  of  UNESCO 
as  a  humanitarian  organization.  The  of- 
fensive resolutions  recently  adopted  by 
UNESCO  must  be  repealed. 

My  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
if  adopted,  would  cut  off  all  U.S.  funds 
to  UNESCO  until  the  Secretary  of  State 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  each  I'^so- 
lution  passed  by  UNESCO  not  of  an  edu- 
cational, scientific,  or  cultural  character 
has  been  repealed.  This  applies  to  the 
reprehensive  resolutions  concerning  Is- 
rael and  to  any  similar  resolutions  aimed 
at  a  particular  countrj'. 

Tlie  U.S.  Government  has  made  its  fi- 
nancial contribution  to  UNESCO  tliis 
year.  Whether  the  U.S.  Government 
should  make  fiu-ther  contributions  in 
the  coming  years  should  depend  on 
whether  the  organization  can  operate  in 
the  future  under  its  true  mandate.  The 
member  states  have  ample  time  to  de- 
cide the  futui-e  of  the  organization.  I 
think  they  will  see  the  need  to  repeal  the 
Arab  resolutions  adopted  over  the  past 
few  weeks. 

This  is  severe  action,  but  an  action  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  endorse.  We  want 
to  presei-ve,  not  destroy,  the  fabric  of  our 
system  of  international  organizations. 
None  of  us  can  stand  by  and  watch 
American  money  and  talent  being  fun- 
neled  through  UNESCO  to  the  PLO.  This 
is  an  affront  to  the  American  taxpayer 
and  to  the  world  comni'onity  of  nations. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  SATELLITE 
PROGRAM— S.  2350 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1998 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refen-ed 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  > 

Ml*.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  two  impor- 
tant bills,  S.  2350,  introduced  by  me  and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Senator  Hatfield,  and  S.  3484,  cospon- 
sored by  Senators  Abouhezk,  Young,  and 
McGovern,  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. Companion  bills,  H.R.  14978  and 
H.R.  15781,  are  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

These  bills  have  the  common  goal  of 
continuing  and  accelerating  research  and 
development  on  Earth  resources  satel- 
Ute  systems — tlirough  experimentation, 
quasi-operational  application  and,  where 
appropriate,  full  operational  application 
in  resources  use  and  conservation. 

Since  these  bills  were  hitroduced, 
many  significant  events  have  occurred.  I 
have  frequently  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  progress  being  made  in  the 
executive  branch,  by  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments and  in  the  private  sector  and 
universities.  I  will  not  detail  these  events 
again  today,  but  will  simply  remind  you 
that  ERTS-1,  the  first  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite,  is  nearing  the  end 
of  its  extraordinary  successful  hfe. 
ERTS-B  is  scheduled  for  launch  in 
January,  with  an  expected  life  in  orbit 
of  1  to  2  years. 

The  fate  of  ERTS-C  is.  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, uncertain.  An  immediate  start  on 
ERTS-C  is  authorized  by  Public  Law 
93-316,  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  urged  that  work  begin.  The 
executive  branch  decision  on  ERTS-C 
will  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  formulation  process,  and  I  have 
every  hope  that  the  clearly  expressed 
v.ill  of  Congress  will  be  observed. 

Hearings  on  the  bills  I  mentioned  are 
now  completed.  Tlie  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  held  4  days 
of  hearings  in  August  and  September. 
House  hearings  were  conducted  in  early 
October. 

One  clear  conclusion  arises  from  the 
testimony  of  the  score  or  more  of  wit- 
nesses at  these  hearings,  from  the  letters 
I  have  received  from  Governors  and 
other  senior  officials  of  32  States,  and 
from  the  numerous  public  and  private 
sjstenis  and  cost-benefit  studies.  Mean- 
ingful experimentation  with,  and  benefi- 
cial use  of,  this  valuable  new  tool  should 
continue — and  meaningful  experimenta- 
tion requires  assured  continuing  avail- 
ability of  satellite  data  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

With  this  conclusion  in  mind,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
2350.  This  amendment  departs  signifi- 
cantly from  the  four  bills  I  have  dis- 
cussed, and  focuses  on  the  important 
needs  before  us  right  now. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment are  as  follows: 

1.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
be  to  continue  the  experimental  program 
until  1980,  or  until  the  earlier  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  earth  resources  satel- 
lite system. 

2.  'The  Presldeiu  would  be  directed,  s^'ting 
through  NASA,  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  other  agencies,  to  assure  continuity  of 
satellite  data  during  the  experimental  pe- 
riod. 

3.  The  President  would  be  required  to 
furnish  the  Congress  with  any  necessary 
FY  1976  budget  amendments  by  next 
April  15. 

4.  The  President's  annual  Aeronautics  and 
Spare  Report,  already  required  by  law, 
would  ir.clude  for  each  of  the  next  five  years 
a  progress  report  and  a  statement  of  bis 
views  on  the  need  for  a  permanent  opera- 
tional satellite  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  remaining  to 
us  in  this  Congress  may  not  permit  final 
enactment  of  this  bill.  In  any  event.  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  i-eceive 
the  careful  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  responsible  executive  branch 
officials.  I  have  been  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  distinguished  chairmen  of  tlie 
House  Science  and  Asti-onautics  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Teague,  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Space  Sciences  and  Applications, 
Mr.  Symington.  I  imderstand  that  an 
identical  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the 
House  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  tlie  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
irfSvA  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recocd.  as  foUov:s: 

AMEKDMiJn'  No.  1966 

Strike  o«t  everything  after  the  enacting 
clatise  and  insert  In  IJeu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

STATEMENT  Or  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  concUttons  In  the  United  States  and 
iluoughout  the  world  mandate  a  more  pru- 
dent use  oX  the  natural  wealth  of  the  earth 
and  a  more  effective  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment; 

(2)  remote  sensing  systems  have  shown 
preat  promise  as  a  tool  for  slsnlflcantly  Im- 
proving the  Boanagement  of  the  natural 
u'ealth  of  the  earth  and  the  protection  of  the 
envlronmeut; 

(3)  the  first  Sarth  Resources  Technology 
Satellite  has  been  most  successful  In  demon- 
strating the  experimental  application  of 
space  techBdogy  to  the  objectives  Bet  forth 
in  this  section; 

(4)  both  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world  governmental  agencies  and 
private  organizations  are  malciug  and  have 
tinder  conslderatior  substantial  financial, 
organizational,  and  procedural  commitments 
to  continued  experimentation  and  u.se  of 
data  from  earth  resource  satellites;  and 

(5)  realtattio  world-«lde  experimental  use 
of  this  new  technology  Is  greatly  hindered  by 
the  laclc  at  assivanoe  of  continued  avail- 
ability of  satellite  di-la  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  experimentation  with  earth  re- 
sources remote  sensing  satellite  systems 
through  Januarj-  1,  1980,  unless  prior  to  that 
date  a  permanent  operational  system  Is  es- 
tablished. 

ncOCSAM    AVTUOfiUiED 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent la  authorized  and  directed — 

( 1 )  to  taJLe  all  practical  steps  to  assure  the 
continuing  availability  to  public  and  private 
t'.ders  and  experimenters  of  earth  resources 
satellite  data  during  the  experimental  period 
prescribed  In  this  Act; 

(2)  to  foBter  continued  Improvement  of 
Ijoth  space  and  related  ground  systems  for 
earth  resources  satellite  systems  as  well  as 
the  ttnprovement  of  user  techniques  and 
comprehension  of  potential  benefits  from  the 
use  ot  such  systems;  and 

(3)  protnote  the  eldest  practicable  Inter- 
national understanding  and  beneficial  u«e 
of  data  and  Information  from  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  program  authorized  by  subsection 
^a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 
through  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  th» 
Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  Deferu>e, 
and  such  other  appropriate  agencies  as  the 
President  may  designate. 

REPOETS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  April  15,  1975, 
tj.e  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  containing  recommendations  for 
proposed  actions  to  be  taken  to  accomplish 
the  policy  set  forth  In  section  3  and  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  section  4(a),  to- 
gether with  such  revisions  in  tlie  budget 
titimate  for  £::.cal  year  1976  as  the  Pre.sldent 
dfenL"«  necessary  to  cfrry  out  such  recom- 
mendations. 

(b)  The  President  el^all  submit  in  each 
year  prior  to  1980  as  part  of  the  Aeronautics 
and  Sauce  Etport  cf  t!.e  President  required 


by  section  206(b)  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  a  description  of 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act,  an 
evaluation  of  the  progress  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  under  the  program  au- 
thortred  by  this  Act  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  defiirabUlty  of  eslabltehlng  a  permanent 
operational  earth  resources  satellite  system, 
Includine  an  assessment  of  the  desirable 
tlmUig  of  the  establishment  of  siich  a  sys- 
tem, together  with  any  otlier  reconunenua- 
lious  which  the  President  determines  will 
contribute  to  carrj-lng  out  the  policy  set 
forth  m  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Notlilng  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  any  satellite  system  estab- 
lished -primarily  lor  national  defense  pur- 
poses. 


SURFACE  RIGHTS  IN  JOINT  USE  OF 
CERTAIN  INDIAN  LANDS— HJl.  10337 

AMSNDMTNTS    NOS.    1997    AND    1S98 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Montoya,  Domxnici, 
McGov££N,  and  myself.  I  am  submitting 
two  amendments  to  HJl.  10337,  an  act 
to  authorize  the  partition  of  the  surface 
rights  in  the  joint-use  area  of  the  1882 
Executive  Order  Hopi  ReseiTation  and 
the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  In  the 
1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  10337  deals  with 
two  distinct  tracts,  the  so-caUed  joint- 
use  area  in  tlie  1882  Executive  Order 
Reservation  and  the  Moencopi  tract.  The 
farmer  encompasses  1.822,000  acres,  the 
latter  243,000  acres. 

An  important  legal  difference  between 
the  two  tracts  is  tliat  as  to  th°  joint-use 
area  a  court  has  decided  that  both  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes  have  imdlvlded 
equal  interests  in  them.  The  Issue  before 
the  Congress  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
legislation  Is  how  tliese  legally  defined 
interests  are  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  tribes. 

In  the  case  of  Moencopi,  there  has 
been  no  legal  decision  dividing  the  re- 
spective interests  of  the  tribes.  Instead, 
different  claims  are  being  made  by  the 
two  tribes  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the 
land  ani  the  relative  interests  of  the  two 
tribes. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  has  dealt  with  tlie  is- 
sues posed  by  the  joint -use  area  has  been 
to  set  up  a  procedure  for  negotiation  be- 
tween the  tj-ibes  on  the  allocation  of  the 
interests,  with  the  service  of  a  mediator 
made  available  to  them.  If  the  negotia- 
tions break  down,  the  matter  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  coui'ts  for  a  final  decision 
as  to  how  tbe  Interests  are  to  be  allo- 
cated. 

But  with  regard  to  Moencopi,  where 
the  interests  have  not  been  judicially  de- 
fined, the  committee  bill  provides  neither 
for  negotiations  nor  for  a  judicial  deci- 
sion. Instead,  the  bill  would  simply  al- 
locate the  entire  tract,  which  is  now  part 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  to  the  Hopls 
v.ith  the  result  that  anywhere  from  1,200 
to  2,000  Navajos  would  be  forced  to  move 
irom  the  area. 

What  the  Moencopi  aniendm'-nt'-  would 
accomplish  would  be  to  apply  to  Moen- 
copi the  procedure  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee for  th*"  joint-use  area.  They  wouM 


make  Moencopi  the  subject  of  face-to- 
face  negotiations  between  the  two 
tribes  at  the  same  time  that  the  tribes 
also  negotiate  on  the  joint-use  area.  If 
they  fall,  the  matter  would  be  referred 
to  the  courts  for  final  disposition,  just 
as  Mould  be  th<>  cape  with  regai-d  to  the 
joint-use  area. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  and  advisabilit.v 
of  having  the  two  parties  tr>'  to  reach  an 
amicable  settlement  and,  if  they  fail, 
having  the  matter  resolved  speedily.  Tlie 
amendments  would  accomplish  both  re- 
sults, by  giving  the  parties  an  opportu- 
nity' for  resolving  the  matter  amicabl5- 
and.  if  they  fail,  providing  for  a  speedy 
Judicial  remedy  which  would  not  require 
any  further  considerations  of  this  matter 
by  the  Congress. 

In  its  essence,  the  controversy  over 
Moencopi  Is  a  dispute  over  the  owneshiji 
of  Indian  land.  Each  tribe  offers  a  dif- 
ferent legal  theory  to  justify  its  claim. 
The  Navajos  say  tliat  the  act  of  Jime  14, 
1934,  48  Stat.  960,  vested  Wfeal  rights  to 
the  entire  Navajo  Reservation  m  the 
Nava.io  Tribe  except  for  the  land  occu- 
pied by  other  Indians  at  the  time  the 
act  went  Into  effect.  The  Hopis.  by  con- 
trast, claim  that  the  1934  act  gives  both 
the  Navajos  and  Hopis  an  indetermi- 
nate right  in  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Wliatever  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  confiicting  legal  claims  might  be, 
one  thing  1b  clear:  this  is  the  very  kind 
of  Ispue  which  imder  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  referred  to  the  courts  for  a  de- 
cision. No  land  dispute  involving  the 
conflicting  claims  of  non-Indian  citizens 
would  ever  be  taken  to  the  Congress  for 
a  legislative  solution.  The  fact  that  this 
controversy  Involves  two  Indian  tribes 
should  not  make  any  difference.  It  is  the 
kind  of  dispute  which  would  be  referred 
to  the  courts  If  the  parties  were  non- 
Indians.  It  should  be  referred  to  the 
courts  where  the  parties  are  Indians. 

If  the  bill  remains  tn  its  present  form 
and  the  Navajo  legal  theory  is  subse- 
quently held  invalid,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  no  further  repercussion.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Navajos  turn  out 
to  have  advanced  the  correct  theory,  the 
possibilities  are  that  the  United  States 
will  be  held  liable  for  ha\ing  effected  an 
unconstitutional  taking  and  might  have 
to  pay  in  excess  of  $10,000,000;  or  that 
section  8  would  be  stricken  down  as  In- 
valid, thus  returning  the  entire  contro- 
versy to  the  Congress  for  further  reso- 
lution. 

By  contrast,  if  the  proposed  Moencopi 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  United 
States  takes  no  risks  at  all  as  to  fi- 
nancial liability.  Purthennore,  the  court 
would  be  able  to  make  a  final  disposition 
of  the  matter  iiTespective  of  whether  the 
Navajo  or  the  Hopi  theory  of  law  ap- 
plies. If  the  Navajos  are  right,  the  inter- 
ests will  be  divided  on  the  bans  of  exist- 
ing vested  legal  rights.  If  the  Hopls  are 
right,  It  will  be  divided  on  the  basis  of 
fairness  and  equity. 

That  there  is,  indeed,  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  present 
Moencopi  section  of  H.R.  10337  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  on  three  occasions, 
on  January  2.5.  1974,  on  July  23.  1974. 
and  acain  on  July  29,  1974,  the  admin- 
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istration  has  formally  warned  Congress 
that  the  present  version  of  the  bill  may 
be  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
and  has,  therefore,  recommended  the 
approach  embodied  in  the  proposed 
amendments. 

In  the  case  of  Healing  v.  Jones,  210  F. 
Supp.  125  tD.  Ariz.  1962),  aff'd  363 
U.S.  758  (1963),  the  courts  decided  that 
Uie  Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes  have  undi- 
vided joint  and  equal  interests  in  the  so- 
called  joint-use  area  of  the  1882  Execu- 
tive Order  Reservation.  What  the  com- 
mittee bill  does,  as  indicated  above.  Is  to 
authorize  the  tribes  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  as  to  the  division  of  the  joint- 
use  area  between  the  two  tribes.  If  they 
fail  to  reach  agreement,  a  court  is  to 
make  the  decision  for  them. 

What  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires,  in  the  light  of  tlie  deci- 
sion in  Healing  against  Jones,  Is  that  the 
two  tribes  receive  equal  value  for  their 
interests  in  the  joint-use  area.  Neither 
the  Healing  case  nor  the  Constitution 
specifies  in  what  manner  the  equal  share 
is  to  be  delivered  to  either  party. 

The  Hopls  have  asked  that  the  Con- 
gress issue  a  mandate  to  the  court  to 
require  that  the  mineral  interests  in  the 
land  continue  to  be  held  in  common,  with 
each  tribe  holding  a  50-percent  interest, 
but  that  the  surface  area  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  tribes,  each  re- 
ceiving approximately  911,000  acres  of 
land. 

The  Navajos  have  pointed  out  that 
tlie  entire  area  of  1,822,000  acres  has  for 
generations  been  occupied  by  Navajos, 
who  now  have  residences  there  and  who 
use  the  land.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Navajos  that  they  did  not  oust 
the  Hopls  from  that  area,  as  it  was 
largely  vacant  at  the  time  of  Navajo 
enti-y.  They  have  asked  that  the  Congress 
devise  a  solution  to  the  problem  which 
would  avoid  the  threat  of  expulsion  of 
approximately  6,500  Navajos  from  theh* 
homes  in  the  joint-use  area. 

The  committee  bill  leaves  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  how  the  interests  are  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  tribes  to  the 
courts.  It  does  provide,  however,  certain 
guidelines  for  the  courts,  including,  on 
one  hand,  the  i-equlrement  that  the  sur- 
face area  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  tribes  "insofar  as  Is  practicable," 
and,  on  the  other,  that  there  be  due  re- 
gard for  humanitarian  considerations; 
namely,  the  hardship  that  would  be 
caused  if  a  great  many  people  are  to  be 
expelled  from  their  homes.  What  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  make 
clear  that  within  the  parameters  allowed 
by  law,  special  consideration  be  given 
by  the  courts  to  the  problems  of  human 
hardship.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
subordinating  the  requirement  that  the 
land  be  divided  equally  "insofar  as  is 
practicable,"  to  the  requirement  that  any 
partitioning  "minimize  and  avoid  undue 
social,  economic  and  cultural  dlsi-uption 
insofar  as  practicable." 

To  compensate  for  the  resulting  imbal- 
ance, the  bill  would  amend  the  section 
dealing  with  the  mineral  rights,  so  as  to 
give  the  court  discretion  to  allocate  un- 
equal mineral  Interests  to  the  tribes.  Un- 
der the  amendment,  the  mineral  inter- 
ests would  still  be  held  in  common,  but 


it  would  be  possible  for  the  court,  if  It 
granted  the  Navajos  more  surface  land, 
to  compensate  for  such  action  by  grant- 
ing the  Hopls  a  greater  mineral  Interest. 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  interests  reveal  that  the  sub- 
surface interests  are  by  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  surface  Interests.  However, 
it  is  the  fonner  that  is  in  contention 
here. 

Many  charges  and  countercharges 
have  been  heard  during  the  course  of 
congressional  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  particular,  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  the  Navajos  have  usurped 
Hopi  land  and  have  compressed  the 
Hopis  into  a  very  small  area.  The  fact 
of  tlie  matter  is  that  the  Hopis  now  hold 
all  the  land,  and  more,  of  which  they 
have  made  residential  and  agricultural 
use  over  the  last  250  years — 631,000  acres. 
The  additional  acres  which  they  are 
claiming  are  areas  in  which  they  have 
occasionally  hunted,  gathered  wood, 
herbs,  and  coal,  and  visited  ceremonial 
sites.  These  uses  have  continued,  as  they 
have  not  been  in  conflict  with  Navajo 
residential  and  agricultural  uses.  Now, 
however,  the  Hopis  are  asking  that  these 
additional  lands  be  tumed  over  to  them 
so  that  they  can  expand  their  livestock 
herds  by  using  land  now  occupied  by 
Navajos.  The  Navajo  response  is  that  if 
the  Hopis  need  additional  grazing  land 
they  should  acquire  such  land  elsewhere, 
where  it  wotild  not  be  necessary  to  expel 
resident  Navajos. 

In  support  of  their  demands,  the  H^pls 
assert  certain  legal  rights.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  to  make  sure 
that  the  Hopis  have  the  opportunity  to 
prove  these  legal  rights,  but  under 
guidelines  which  consider  all  the  equi- 
ties. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Ml".  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Integrated  Oil 
Operations  will  convene  a  hearing  Tues- 
day, December  3,  1974,  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  a  contemplated  acquisition  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Corp.  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


Is  unfortunate,  and  I  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  on  behalf  of  callers 
to  the  main  Capitol  switchboard. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CAPTTOL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President. 
Mike  Causey,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Post's  "Federal  Diary"  suggests  that  the 
new  Capitol  HUl  telephone  system  is 
biased  against  constituents  who  happen 
to  live  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area. 

For  example,  Pennsylvanians  who  are 
calling  the  main  Capitol  switchboard  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  get  me  directly.  They 
will  have  to  hang  up  'he  phone  and  dial 
again,  thus  ringing  up  two  consecutive 
long  distance  calls. 

I  tliink  that  tins  new  procedui-e,  while 
intending  to  save  some  money,  will  actu- 
ally cost  constituents  more  money — and 
ihey  will  get  less  service  in  return.  This 


TAX  DOLLAR  GIVEAWAY  TO  BANKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  more  and  more  these  days  about 
special  interests  which  are  able  to  gain 
special  tax  benefits  for  themselves  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  For  example,  every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  foreign  oil  tax 
loopholes  which  enable  large  interna- 
tional oil  coiporatlons  to  receive  bene- 
fits from  taxpayers  for  the  exploration 
of  oil  m  foreign  countries — oil  which 
they  then  turn  aroimd  and  sell  for  $12 
per  ban-el  here.  Well,  since  the  stunmer, 
Mr.  Ronald  Kessler  and  other  equally 
competent  reporters  for  the  Washington 
Post  have  been  publicizing  what  may  well 
be  the  most  unjustifiable  tax  dollar  give- 
away yet.  It  seems  that  through  a  com- 
bination of  official  indifference  and  an 
unwillingness  by  the  administration  to 
affect  the  income  of  banks,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury  are 
keeping  Federal  taxes  over  $400  million 
higher  than  necessary. 

The  tax  giveaway  has  worked  like  this. 
Each  day,  corporations  deposit  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Federal  withholding 
tax  dollars  for  their  employees  in  a 
friendly  bank — the  bank  givinjg  the  cor- 
poration favorable  treatment  on  loan  ap- 
plications and  interest  rates  in  return. 
These  withholding  taxes  on  deposit  are 
then  loaned  out  by  the  banks — earning 
them  an  average  of  12  percent  or  ap- 
proximately $428  million  in  1973  alone. 

Do  the  banks  share  the  earnings  with 
tlie  Federal  Government  which,  let  us 
remember,  owns  the  money?  After  ail, 
if  they  did,  taxpayers  would  get  a  break 
through  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
taxes.  But,  of  course,  the  bsmks  do  not 
share  the  earnings.  And  the  Government 
does  not  make  them  share  it.  The  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors  allow  the  banks  to  keep  these 
gigantic  deposits  interest  free.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  banks  earn  Interest  by  investing 
these  Federal  tax  deposits,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  taxpayers,  get 
none  of  the  interest  earned. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  I  know  who 
would  like  to  be  given  $3.5  bUlion  each 
year  to  invest — and  then  be  allowed  to 
keep  every  penny  of  Interest  the  money 
earned.  But  only  bankers  are  able  to  do 
It.  And  they  are  able  to  do  it  only  with 
Federal  tax  deposits.  Our  corporations 
and  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
hand  out  free  money  to  the  banks;  they 
learned  long  ago  that  they  and  not  the 
banks  should  receive  any  Interest  that 
money  earns.  Only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lets  tliem  have  the  deposits  free  of 
charge. 

As  a  result  of  these  Intei-est-free  de- 
posits the  Federal  Government  gives  to 
banks,  taxpayers  lose  two  ways.  First,  if 
the  Government  received  interest  on 
those  deposits,  taxes  could  be  cut  by  a 
coiTesponding  amount.  Second,  because 
the  Government  does  not  get  the  interest 
income  to  use  itself,  it  must  borrow 
money  to  spend  In  its  place.  Of  course, 
the  boiTowed  money  carries  an  Interest 
charge  of  its  ow  n  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
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cnunent  must  pay,  and  which  comes  out 
of  taxpayers'  pockets  as  higher  taxes.  So, 
giving  these  deposits  Interest  free  to 
banks  not  only  prevents  a  tax  cut,  it  even 
causes  taxes  to  go  tip.  It  sounds  pretty 
strange,  and  it  is,  except  to  the  big  banks 
who  receive  over  $400  million  each  year 
which  should  be  going  to  taxpayers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System's  Board  of 
Governors  is  apparently  not  wUling  to 
cooperate  with  the  Treasury  to  eliminate 
this  tax  dollar  giveaway.  And  the  ad- 
ministration is  apparently  not  willing  to 
come  forward  with  the  promised  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  Treasury,  by  itself,  to 
eliminate  the  tax  dollar  giveaway.  That 
leaves  it  up  to  the  Congress.  That  is 
pretty  much  the  u.^ual  story  these  days, 
anyway. 

I  have  written  to  Senator  Pro.\mire, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, can  effectively  deal  with  elimination 
of  this  tax  dollar  giveaway.  In  asking 
Senator  Proxmirt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mess,  I  enclosed  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Kessler  of  the  Washington  Post,  outlin- 
ing the  impact  of  these  intei-est-free  de- 
posits at  banks  across  the  country.  One 
of  these  articles,  "Federal  Banking  Pat- 
tern Benefits  Firm,"  is  of  particular  in- 
terest and  reveals  how  both  corporations 
and  banks  beneflt  from  the  current 
Treasury  practice  of  only  infrequently 
collecting  tax  deposits  from  banks.  It  is 
my  hope  that,  among  other  things,  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  consider  the  idea  of 
requiring  a  daily  collection  of  these  tax 
deposits.  I  see  no  virtue  in  allowing  the 
taxes  paid  by  our  working  men  and 
women  to  be  utiliaed  by  banks  and  cor- 
porations to  increase  their  profits — when 
taxes  could  be  cut  instead. 

Mr.  President,  I  Bsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles,  "U.S.  Banks  $3.0 
Billion,  Gets  No  Interest,"  and  "Federal 
Banking  Pattern  Benefits  Finns,'*  writ- 
ten by  Ronald  Kessler,  which  appeared 
in  the  November  17,  1974,  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Reoorb. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  17,  1974) 

U.S.  B.ANKS  $3.9  Bn,i.ro^,  Gets  No  iTmntrsT 

(By  Ronald  KesSler) 

Ti:ie  fedeiai  governrr.Rnt  keeps  au  average 
of  $3.9  UlUlou  oT  taxpayer  money  In  non- 
Interest-paylng  accounts  at  commercial 
banks  here  and  throtighout  tlie  country,  los- 
ing $428  million  In  potential  Interest  income 
each  year  or  more  tixajx  %l  million  a  day. 

The  interest  lost  In  one  year  on  the  ac- 
counts, which  are  maintained  in  fi6  pier  cert 
of  the  nation's  banlcs  for  the  collection  of 
U.S.  taxes  from  corporations,  could  pay  for  a 
year's  operation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, Securities  and  Excnange  Commission, 
Maritime  Commission,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Secret  Service,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

To  the  bartklng  industry,  the  accounts 
represent  what  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D- 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  calls  a  "bonanza." 
While  the  government  forfeits  interest  on 
the  money  that  Is  put  Into  the  aocwants,  the 
banka  larvst  It,  adding  directly  to  thetr 
proSts,  which  averaged  12  per  cent  of  reve- 
nite  after  taxes  last  y«ar. 


The  TreaFury  Dppartmeut  acknowledged 
Itwt  summer  that  the  Interest-free  accounts, 
known  as  tax  and  loan  accounts,  lose  money 
for  the  govcmment.  Treasury  said  It  needed 
special  legtertatlnn  to  peimit  tt  to  Inver^t  the 
money  to  earn  income  for  taxpas'ers. 

Although  Uie  d«^>ai-Uttent  promised  to  pre- 
pare such  a  bill,  uo  legl.'^ation  ha.s  yet  i>een 
introduced  by  tlie  Ford  administration.  In 
the  meantime.  Uie  government's  loss  of  in- 
terest since  the  announcement  was  made 
lias  exceeded  $150  million — enougii  to  pay 
for  about  a  year's  operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

lix  a  recent  interview.  Sidney  Cox.  the 
Treasury's  assistant  &ace,\  secretary,  a<;knowl- 
edge  that  t>ank  account  balances  could  be 
invested  immediately  without  the  need  for 
legLsliitlon  If  the  Treasury  had  the  "cooper- 
ation" of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bonrd,  which 
operates  Federal  Reserve  banks  that  supply 
moner  to  commercial  banks. 

-It  could  be  done:  It's  a  matter  of  the  Peel 
«ioinfr  it,"  said  Cox.  who  conducted  a  two- 
year  Treasiu'y  study  of  the  interest-free  ac- 
counts. 

A  Federal  Reserve  spokesman,  asked  for 
comments,  said  the  technique  proposed  by 
Trenstiry  for  investing  the  money  v/as  not 
intended  for  that  purpose. 

Interest-free  accounts  for  government  and 
other  funds  have  been  a  continuing  source 
of  ccutro\-ersy  In  recent  years.  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  has  disclosed  tloat  balances 
rantjiitg  from  $1  million  to  $30  million  were 
kept  at  various  tiracs  in  noninterest-bearlng 
checking  accounts  by  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia state  governments,  Wa^higton's  S5b- 
\fy  Hospital,  and  Washinpton  Hospital  Cen- 
ter. Oftc!!,  ties  were  found  between  the 
institutions  and  the  banks  where  the  money 
v.as  placed. 

Following  the  newspaper  stories  in  each 
case,  the  balances  were  reduced,  often  to  a 
point  close  to  tero,  a  practice  recommended 
by  financial  experts  and  followed  by  many 
corporations.  T^TJlcally,  these  companies  ar- 
range to  have  their  banks  transfer  into  their 
checking  accounts  only  enough  money  to 
cover  the  checl-.s  presented  for  payment  dur- 
ing the  day.  Any  excess  cash  is  Invested, 
often  overnight,  in  a  variety  of  government 
or  private  securities  or  loan  arrangements. 

Despite  the  size  of  non-interest-paying  ac- 
counts disclosed  to  date,  they  are  dwarfed 
by  the  federal  covernment's  accouiits  In  the 
TuUioa's  banks,  whldi  receive  aboxit  80  per 
cent  of  the  goveniment's  total  annual 
re\-euue6. 

The  biggest  source  of  deposits  to  the  ac- 
counts is  individual  income  tax  payment.s 
wltV.ield  from  employee  paychecks.  These 
funds  must  be  deposited  by  private  com- 
panies In  the  government's  bank  accounts 
each  week.  A  company  presents  a  chec&  for 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  to  the  bank  teller, 
who  deposits  the  check  in  the  governmenf.s 
tax  and  loan  account  at  the  bank. 

How  much  money  a  particular  bank  holds 
depends  on  how  many  companies  In  its  area 
choose  to  market  tlieir  tax  deposits  at  that 
particular  bank.  To  attract  such  customers, 
bankb  geaer&lly  offer  vbj-Ioub  Inducements, 
such  as  guaranteed  loan  arrangements 
known  as  lines  of  credit. 

Because  New  York  City  has  the  large.si 
concentration  of  companies  with  huge  pay- 
rull«,  New  "Vork  banks  hold  the  largest  in- 
terest-free government  accounts. 

To  the  government,  these  accounts  rep- 
resent a  speedy  and  efficient  way  of  coUecting 
tax  mouey  witluiut  disrupting  ttie  money 
flow.  If  companies  mailed  their  checks  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  the  payment  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  goverrunent  would  be  delayed 
while  the  check.-;  v.ere  in  the  mall  and  beln^' 
proce.ssed. 

Banka  do  not  charge  for  maliitalniug  the^e 
accounts  or  accepting  deposits  to  them.  In- 
stead, they  are  able  to  invcbt  all  i>ut  8  per 


cent  to  18  per  cent  of  the  money  held  In 
them.  Under  Federal  Reserve  Requirements, 
the  remaining  balances  m\ist  be  kept  in 
■cuiTency. 

In  the  past,  Treasury  has  insisted  that 
banks'  expen.';cs  for  maintaii.ing  the  ac- 
coui'i-i  exceed  the  Income  they  derive  froni 
tljem. 

This  a.-.sertlon  repeatedly  v.as  q^irstioned 
by  Rep.  Paanan  and  by  Uie  Generitl  Accovint- 
Ing  Office,  the  audit  branch  of  government. 
Last  summer,  the  Treasury  concluded  thee 
\]£lng  the  banks'  own  estimates  of  their 
costs,  tlie  total  expense  of  noaintaining  the 
accovuits  represeiited  about  5  per  cent  of  ih-> 
potential  interest  income  tlie  government 
lases  on  the  accounts.  Tlie  standard  used  to 
measure  the  lost  Interest  was  a  relatlvel;.- 
\av:  5.5  per  cent. 

Treasury  noted  that  some  additional  er.- 
peujo  could  be  charged  to  the  accounts  i' 
liie  go.ernmeut  felt  tiiey  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  Issuing  and  redeeaiing  savlui'' 
boiids. 

Tlie  baut-us"  estimates  cf  their  expenses  '<■■• 
handling  the  Interest-free  n-counts  ranged 
from  1>:  cents  to  $3.10  for  each  deposit  ac- 
cepted. ITie  Treasury  used  52  cetits  per  de- 
posit, an  ave.age  figtu'e.  for  coinputins:  total 
expenses  incurred  by  the  banks. 

H.>wever,  Washington  btuiks  '.ha'gc  Uie 
Chesapeake  &,  Potomac  Telephone  Cfi.  5  ctii;  ■ 
per  transaction  for  performing  what  the  cli.;,  '.- 
two  largest  banks,  Rlggs  National  Bank  and 
American  Security  &  Tl•n'^t  Co..  acknowtedgo 
1s  essentially  the  same  service — acceptli--, 
customers'  monthly  telephone  bill  pa^  menv.. 

The  Treasury  announced  wiien  it  repL-rte,'. 
its  couduaions  loot  s\immer  Uiat  it  wo\ild  iju  - 
mediately  reduce  the  balances  in  the  ni.>:i- 
intercjt-paylng  accounts  while  tt  worked  on 
legislation  to  permit  i:ivestmetit  r,f  r^.•,• 
money. 

Despite  some  i-eduction  this  yetr.  the  bal- 
ances averatjed  S3.9  billion  in  the  first  ninv 
months  of  this  year.  Based  on  tlie  yar<fcittc!. 
uaed  by  tlie  GAO,  the  rate  paid  lar  loan? 
by  banks  from  othei-  banks  (the  fcdei-.d 
fujidd  raw),  tht  loss  of  interest  ainouni.-;  i  ■ 
$428  million  a  year. 

Tlie  latest  balances,  flcrwn  from  more  thaa 
$5  billion  in  previous  years,  would  be  -eiioupli 
to  pay  oft  the  entire  federal  deficit  InciTiToil 
in  the  last  fiscal  year.  To  clr>se  that  gap  *>e- 
rwcsn  tax  revenue  and  federal  expendltvre^, 
tiie  gnvernmeut  i:>Btead  had  to  borrow  inort- 
thau  $$  billion  from  the  public,  payiiig  ii:- 
terost  of  about  8  per  cent  to  obtalu  the 
money. 

Thr).<e  reductians  thnt  hare  been  made  thn  •• 
fnr  have  drawn  complaints  froin  bankers,  ac- 
cording to  one  Treasury  oflRcial  who  askeci 
not  to  be  named.  "They  think  it  s  the;:- 
money,"  toe  said.  "They  come  on  ver.- 
Liard    and    suy    it's    terrible." 

A  spoiLesman  for  the  American  Bimkc:s 
A.ssociatlon,  the  chief  banking  infinstry 
lobby,  said  banks  have  no  objections  to  In- 
restment  of  the  govemment's  nioney.  Ins+f'ad 
of  le«.r-ing  it  In  the  non-lntcrest-p.iying  w- 
counts.  but  they  expect  to  be  piiid  a  "going 
commercial  rate"  for  maintaining  the  ac- 
counts. 

According  to  Cox,  Tr"a.sury  is  barred  b.' 
Federal  Reserve  regulations  or  lack  of 
statutory  authority  from  Investing  the 
funds  In  savings  acco^mts  or  securities. 

Ca%.  said  the  same  end  could  be  achieved 
without  new  legislation  or  changing  regu- 
lations by  telling  the  banks  that  the  gov- 
ernment funds  would  be  v.itlidrawn  eac'.i 
day  unles.s  they  retm-u  them  each  niglit  to 
the  local  Federal  Reserve  bjoik  and  obtain 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  a  loan  to 
cover  the  same  amount.  The  Reserve  banks 
currently  make  such  loans,  called  dlscoui'.t 
window  loans,  but  for  different  purposes. 

In  this  way,  Cox  said,  banks  would  pay 
Interest  to  the  government  on  the  funds  in 
the    accounts,    in    addition.    Cox    saki,    the 
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monetary  system  would  not  be  disrupted  be-  compensating  balance  you're  keeping  at  the          The  Ui:ited  States  once  commanded  what 

cause  the  mouey  would  be  retained  by  the  bank   In   return  for   the   line   of   credit.   If  Soviet  Ambassador  Yakov  A.  Malik  denounced 

conmiercial  banks.  What  would  be  Involved,  the  company  doesn't  get  the  credit  for  the  as  a  "mechanical   majority"  of  the  51   na- 

Cox  said,  would  be  a  bookkeeping  transac-  $28,000.  It  may  have  to  borrow  that  much  tioiis  that  founded  the  world  organization  29 

tlon  that  would,  in  effect,  convert  tlie  ac-  at  the  prime  rate  to  keep  Its  balances  at  the  years  apo  on  ashes  of  World  War  n  and  tl: » 

counts  to  interest-bearing  investments.  specified  level.  ruins  of  the  League  of  Natioiis. 

Cox  said  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  "In  our  case,  we'll  send  the  tax  balances         Malik  Is  still  around  and  he  has  wai'  bed 

Federal  Reserve  Board  on  erounds  the  ac-  wherever  you  can  get  the  best  benefits  for  the  wheel  turn  as  the  pcstwar  years  saw  a 

counts  are  "Trea.sury  operations."  them.  Weil  wire  them  up  to  Boston  or  New  rapid  rise  in  t}ie  organiz.ition'a  membership 

Where  cash  is  ^'°'^''   (banks  that  also  have  accounts  from  to  133. 

,    ,.           -,^       ,   ,    ,         4-  the  same  company),  depending  on  how  often          Tlielr  confidence  fueled  bv  a  wave  of  petro- 

Followhig  is  a  lusting  of  federal   Interest-  ^^^   Treasury   withdraws    mouey   from    that  dollars    the  Arab  states  have  taken  the  lead 

free  acounts  at  Washington  banks  as  com-  particular  bank  In  that  area.  It  depends  on  among  the  Third  World  coimtrles  and,  with 

piled   by   the   Federal   Reserve   Board   as   of  ^-hatever  the  government  Is  doing.  wholehearted  support  from  the  Communist 

last  March:  "Every  six  months  or  so,  the  bank  will  tally  bloc,  have  forged  a  mechanical  majority  of 

Rlggs  National  Bank $4,586,951  up  your  average  balances.  If  you  have  a  short-  their  own. 

America  Security  &  Trust  Co...     4,  201,8S<0  fall— meaning  your  balances  were  too  low —         ^^  y^^,  i^^  Yyeen  like  1974  for  the  Ameri- 

National  Capital  Bank  of  you'd  better  buy  an  interest-free  certificate  pp^;,  j^  ^^e  world  bodv  which  some  diplomats 

Washington 1,553,07.3  of  deposit  with  that  bank.  If  you're  over  the  },a„g  ^^^  ^  regard  as  a  colosseum  instead 

National  Bank  of  Washington..         958,578  amount   required,   they   don't  say   anything  of  a  forum. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  DC 813,122  and   maybe  you're  a  nice  guy  and  will  get          The  little-publicized  but  significant  special 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington..         806,220  favors  later.  General  .Assembly  session  after  last  winter'^ 

McLachlen  National   Bank 796. 145  "Banks  can  do  you  a  lot  of  favors.    Can  e..ergy  crisis  overwhelmingly  adopted  a  se-.. 

First  National  Bank  of  Wash 685,  255  you  call  up  so-and-so  and  set  up  an  appoint-  ^f  economic   princioles  to  establish   a   new 

National  Savings  &  Trust  Co 630,  925  ment.'  'Can  you  put  in  the  good  word  for  us'  .^^,0^1^  economic  order. 

District   of   Columbia   National  If  you  keep  being  nice  to  yotir  bankers  over         -pj^^  essence  of  It  was  to  recognize  member 

Bank 466,688  the  years,  its  an  hisurance  policy.  Banks  are  nations'   rights  over  their  own   natural   re- 

Securltv  National  Bank 433,265  extremely  powerful."  .sources  as  sovereign  rights.  Diplomats  canecl 

Madison  National  Bank. 409,756  To  make  sure  the  banks  don't  get  more  ,j  ^  "terrible  beating"  for  the  United  States 

Public  National  Bank 327,809  than  their  fair  share  of  balances,  companies  ^^^^  .^^  g,^^^  business  methods. 

United  National  Bank  of  Wash..           8C,  053  call  the  bank  each  day  to  find  out  how  much         rj^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^.^^^    ^^j^^    much    ballvhooed 

Bank  of  Virginia— Loudon 30,937  money  Is  needed   to  cover  the  checks  pre-  ^^^Id  conferences  on  poptilatlon  and  food. 

American  Indian  National  Bank_                652  sented  for  payment  during  the  day,  the  ex-  .^^ere  American  pleas  for  an  end  to  uncon- 

FoUowUig  is  a  n.-.tlonwlde  listing  of  the  10  ^"^  Uie**  companv  during  the  year  has  kept  "o»e1  birth  rates,  particularly  in  the  p.x.re  • 

Urgest    government    Interest-free    accounts  JL"^  la^^rihan  rLqli^.^rwUl  trant  T^^^^.TJ^c^'.^                    ""            "^ 

f,nn^sn?Hou?r'-*^  "'  '''''"'"'''  '^'^'  '"  """'  '"'  ^^''^  '^  ''''"^"^  T°''''^  °f'J  '.'"'"'f''  bT^  Wgger  shocks  were  to  come  in  the 
lions  of  dollar:..  nioney  to  cover  the  checks  presented,  leaving  ,.,,„  ^.^  ^ublicitv  in  the  current  twenty- 
Chase   Manhattan   Bank $177.  3  ^^^  "ay  ^  balance  at  close  to  zero,  the  expert  ^^j^.^^^  Gen-nH  Assemblv. 

B.ink  of  America 149.7  said.  Otherwise,  It  will  transfer  Into  the  ac-         ^^  ^^  unprecedented  move,  the  Assen.blv 

First  National  City  Bank 139.5  count  only  enough  funds  to  keep  the  balances  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Arafat,  the  Palestine 

Securltv  Pacific  National  Bank 109.9  »*   ">«   agreed-upon   level   eiter  the   checks  Liberation   Organization    chief,   despite   the 

Chemical  Bank,  N.y 102.6  have  been  covered.                  ^  objections  of  the  United  State-  and  Israel. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Oo 87.2  "^'•'^   ^^    art,      the   experi,   said,     its   tne         Before  Arafat  arrived  at  the  4C-storv  UN 

Moigan   Guarantv   Trust   Co 75.2  tyP*  of JUghly  sophliti«ited  money  manage-  headquarters  on  New  York's  East  River,  tbe 

Bankers  Trust  C6.,  N.Y 71.6  ^"^"^  *^*i  ^  ^^^'^^^  "^J^^  """^^.^^^ '^^fj  Third   World   flexed   Its   muscles   attain   and 

Ph. St  National  Bank  of  Chicago 68.7  P°^^  today.  It  s  done  by  negotla -Ion  with  g„  ^,j^  50^,^^  Africa  from  further  par- 
Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co...       06.  7  ^he  bank,  and  of  course  they  don  t  adver-  ti,.i^^iQ„  ,„  t^is  years  proceedings. 

.?J,           ,            .       .     .m..     *!,.  v-1.    i.„„i  1          Some  Western  diplomats,  stunned  b\  the 

^.,..  B.™».  P.™«  b™.™  r:.»s  o.^iir's-'T^irjr^fff.'^  ss„"S,„rsrtj;^.rr„i;"«r; 

< By  Ronald  Kessler)  those  tax  funds'   The  government  and   the  .  vvnos  next'" 

■The  way  I  look  at  it  is.  a  t«x  pa,  ment  ^J'n^^,^^**^"*"''' *f*  ^^"I^f^;'^,/*;^*;         Arafat's  appearance   turned   the  UN   Into 

has  to  be  made  on  a  certain  date.  The  gov-  ^^.}^,  "^«  Treasury  is  going  ^  »"o^'  it,  you  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^               ^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^^  ^,^.. 

ernment  doesn't   draw   the   money   out   for  ^an  t  blame  the  companies  for  .aklng  advan-  ^^^^^^^  $750,000  for  police  protection  and 

BO  many  days.  So  why  shouldn't  the  funds  taB^  ^'  '^-  v.-rs  hailed  by  his  supporters  as  a  triumph. 

be  placed  where  they  can  benefit  the  com-  ■■                                                  A  few  countries  wondered  why  he  was  r^c- 

pany?   You're  able  to   generate   big  dollars  ^^  corded  privileges  usually   reserved  only   lor 

on   a  little  check   you're   sending   to  Uncle  UNITED      STATES      STILL      PAYING  heads  of  state.  The  fact  that  he  carried  a 

Sam."  BILLS,    BUT    LOSING    INFLUENCE  pistol  on  arrival  and  may  have  worn  it  into 

A  financial  expert  familiar  with  the  inner  ax  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  the  Assembly  liall  wa.s  seen  by  some  es  an 

workings  of  one  of  the  Washington  area's  -d        j      f  ailront. 

major  corporations  wns  explaining  how  his  Mr.      SYMINGTON.      Mi'.      President,         ^p^j    unc^er    the    presldercy    of    Alserla's 

firm  gains  financial  benefits  by  placing  Its  without  comment,  but  with  special  inter-  Abdelazlz  Eoutefllka.  the  Assembly  decided 

federal  tax  payments  in   the  government's  est  because,  with  Senator  Pekcy,  I  am  a  to   restrict  each   nation    to   the   debate  on 

Interest-free  accounts  at  particular  banks.  coii'TCSsional  delegate  this  year  to  the  Palestine  to  one  major  .speech,  the  first  time 

The  name  of  the  game  is  knowing  how  long  Uiiited  Nations  I  s^k  unanimous  consent  such  a  gag  has  been  applied   i!i   the  UN  s 

the   government   will   take   to   withdraw    its  *»,-.♦  o.«  n»+i^io 'r,iiKiioi-,.<»^  in +ho  <:*■   T.niiic  hjftorv. 

monly.  Here's  how  it  works:  ^^^  ¥»  ^"^f^^  published  m  the  St_Louis         j_^^^-^  ^    g,^j,    ^^^  ^,^,^^  ^^^^  ^^. 

Let's  sav  you  put  a  $2.5  million  tax  pay-  ^'^^^y  Di.spatch  oi  bunoay.  fNOvemoer  .24,  gg^^^^,  called  it  a  'deeplv  disturbim;  irerc  ' 
ment  in  a  bank's  government  account,"  the  entitled  "United  States  Still  Paying  Buls,  i^jael's  Yoaef  Takoah  said  It  w.^s  aimed  at 
expert  said.  "Lets  say  It  stays  in  the  ac-  But  Lo&ing  Influence  at  the  United  Na-  muzzling  Israel's  freedom  to  speak  and  wes 
count  four  days  before  the  government  draws  tions,"  be  printed  in  tlie  Record.  another  di^lay  of  Bouteflika's  "bins." 
it  out.  That  means  that  on  an  annual  basis,  Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  article  Even  while  the  Palestine  debate  was  goin^ 
you're  addmg  to  the  bank's  balances  by  .^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in'the  Record  °°'  three  Palestinian  guerrUlas  attacked  the 
$28,000.  and  most  of  the  money  can  be  in-  follrtw;*  Israeli  town  of  Belt  Sliean.  Tekoah  said  the 
vested  by  the  bank  until  It  is  withdrawn.  The  »s  lonows.  „  ,  act  fuliilled  his  cotmtry's  fears  th*t  Intcr- 
banks  want  that  money,  so  what  do  they  do  United  St.^tes  Stilt,  Payikg  Bhls,  Eitt  Los-  national  recognition  of  the  Palest ind  Libera- 
te get  it.  ^'''^  Influence  at  the  UimrD  Nations  ^^QJ^  oiganiz.ition  would  lead  to  n^p^^ierrcr 

"A  corporation  can't  operate  today  without  United  Nations,  N.Y.,  November  23. — For  by  the  Palestinians, 

a  Ihie  of  credit.  Tliat  means  the  bank  agrees  the  United  Staves,  the  Khine  is  oiT  the  United         The  combination  of  reversals  for  the  United 

to  loan  up  to,  say,  $1  million  whenever  liie  Natioiis,  »heie  an  oftca  autl-Americau  ma-  state*  and  Its  friends  and  allies  prompted 

corporation  asks  for  it.  In   return   for   that  joiity  has  come  in  wiUi  ti>e  tide  of  a  new  editorials   and   c<)mmentartes    In    dozens   of 

service,    the    bank    wants    Uie    company    to  order  in  world  a  (fairs.  Am^ricnn  newspapers  questioning  tt»e  future 

leave,  say,  $100,000  In  compensating  balances  Although   still    paying  one-fourth   of   the  of  the  world  body.  A  common  tlieme  was  that 

at  that  bank.  If  a  loan  is  actuaUy  taken  lor  bills  to  keep  the  lighUs  burning  in  the  house  the  United  Nations  was  set  on  a  course  of 

61    million,   they   want   another   $100,0(K)   In  of  peace  on  the  East  Hiver,  the  United  States  self-destiuciion. 

'uulances,  plus  interest  on  the  loan.  has  be<x>ine  iucreosiiigly  isoJated  tlic-re  In  a         The  Ar)i.b   backeis  of   tlie  PLC  suggested 

"That's  where  the  Uix  accounts  come  bi.  club  whore  liie  priv,e  oi  iuember.->hip  is  ua-  laevlioii.s  cf  i.;i\in^  ptiir.uicia  observer  a'atiis 

The   $28,000    avornge    annual    balance    from  tlonhood    ulonc.    Wealth,    power    and    sl;'e  to  the  pteirllia  group,  a  move  that   tould 

your  tux  privment  Is  considered  pmt  01  the  mere!;,  male  one  .'  bUerr  tnrget.  oyei'  the  voild  b.jdv  10  l;berniion  "iccments 
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everywhere.  A  Third  World  delegate  re- 
marked, "Its  passage  would  raise  a  serious 
question  whether  the  United  Nations  would 
iast  through  the  1970s." 

Questioning  of  U.S.  role  In  the  United 
Nations  has  come  not  only  fiom  diplomats 
mu  also  from  Congress. 

Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss  (Dem  ) ,  Utah,  who  re- 
oently  visited  the  organization  with  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  B.  Long  (Dem.K  Mary- 
innd.  said:  'Of  course,  I  am  concerned  about 
tl^e  .shifting  of  allegiances." 

Long  said  he  was  Increasingly  concerned 
thai  the  United  Nations  was  being  used  as 
a  farum  for  groups  of  nations  increasingly 
opposed  to  the  U.S.  Interests. 

If  the  United  States  quit  and  cut  off  Us 
cash  donations,  "It  would  really  mean  the 
collnpse  of  the  UN,"  Long  said.  "I  am  not 
veadv  yet  to  turn  the  United  Nations  In. 
I  think  we  have  to  hang  on  and  work  with 
it.  If  you're  going  to  build  a  world  structure 
safe  to  live  In,  you  need  unUerstanding  with 
the  nations  of  low  assets." 

But  all  is  not  bleak. 

It  is  the  "town  meeting  of  the  world" 
concept,  as  Moss  described  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  many  Americans  apparently 
support. 

A  Louis  Harris  survey  in  July  found  that 
76  per  cent  at  Americans  regard  the  world 
body  as  "worthwhile"  and  that  a  vast  major- 
ity felt  It  provided  "a  forum  for  open,  honest 
discussion  between  nations." 

And  the  organization  was  given  credit  by 
64  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  for  taking 
"positive  steps  to  keep  the  pence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere." 

Few  dispute  that  UN  peace-keeping  forces 
iu  the  Middle  East  helped  keep  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  apart  while  a  longer-terra  soUi- 
tlon  to  the  problem  Is  sought,  or  that  the 
UN  force  In  Cyprus  averted  a  complete 
breakdown  in  Cyprus  and  the  danger  of  a 
bitter,  protracted  civil  war  between  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Cyprlots. 

Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm  admits 
that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  UN  "are  un- 
pleasant and  even  frightening. 

"But  it  would  be  when  the  United  Nations 
did  not  reflect  these  realities  that  we  should 
become  alarmed,"  he  said  recently. 

"For  we  see  In  It — or  should  see  In  It — the 
real  world  we  Inhabit,  the  world  we  would 
wish  It  to  inhabit,  the  world  we  would  wish 
it  to  be." 


WHAT  HAPPENS  NEXT  IN  THE 
MIDEAST? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recent  de- 
velopments in  tlie  Middle  East  have 
moved  in  a  very  rapid  and  almost  Incom- 
prehensible fashion.  Emotionalism  has 
replaced  reason  in  the  International  com- 
munity, jeopardizing  not  only  peace 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  but  global 
stability  as  well. 

Last  Thursday,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  taking 
stock  of  this  situation.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  editorial  writer: 

At  the  United  Nations,  a  PLO  spokesman 
said  that  Israel  had  insisted  it  would  meet 
the  PLO  only  on  the  battlefield  and  that  was 
It;  to  the  PLO  the  "battlefield"  is  the  homes 
of  unarmed  civilians. 

After  PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat  held 
out  his  so-called  olive  branch  at  the 
United  Nations,  four  Israeli  citizens  were 
murdered  in  tlieir  apartments  in  Beit 
Shean  by  Palestinian  guerrillas.  This  was 
followed  by  the  hijacking  of  a  British 
commercial  airliner  and  the  subsequent 
murder  of  a  West  German  businessman 
by  Palestinian  terrorists. 


Thus,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  PLO  and  its  leadership  is  com- 
prised of  self-appointed  terrorists  who 
have  not  been  elected  by  anyone  to  rep- 
i-esent  Palestinian  interests.  From 
Munich  to  Sudan  to  Tunis  and  from 
Maalot  to  Beit  Shean,  the  PLO  has  dem- 
onstrated that  no  nation  or  no  citizen 
of  any  country  of  the  world  is  exempt 
from  its  destructive  force. 

This  calls  to  mind  a  similar  course  of 
events  some  40  years  ago  when  the  world 
believed  that  by  appeasing  another  man 
of  violence,  Adolph  Hitler,  and  another 
movement  of  violence.  Nazism,  both 
would  shut  up  and  go  away.  It  was  not 
to  be  the  case.  The  Sudetenland,  Austria, 
and  Hungary  were  given  to  this  man  in 
tlie  hopes  that  would  satisfy  an  insatia- 
ble appetite.  This  was  not  to  be.  The 
world  was  embroiled  in  a  holocaust. 
While  the  price  on  the  battlefield  was  a 
heavy  one  for  the  global  community,  the 
camps  of  Belsen,  Buchenwald,  and  so 
many  others  horrified  the  world.  It  was 
not  until  the  war  was  over  that  we  were 
to  discover  the  magnitude  and  brutality 
of  another  war  waged  by  Hitler.  This  one 
was  waged  in  the  concentration  camps  of 
Europe  and  its  aim  was  the  eradication 
of  the  Jewish  race. 

Thus,  it  was  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  that 
Israel  was  established  as  an  independent 
state  in  the  Middle  East.  This  was  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  one  of  the  worst  mistakes 
of  history.  However,  the  world  does  not 
turn  around  to  correct  one  wrong — that 
of  preventing  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  state — by  perpetrat- 
ing another  wrong — the  annihilation  of 
Israel.  Should  we  allow  the  PLO  to 
realize  its  goal  of  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  falls  to 
terrorism  and  then  Lebanon.  If  we  be- 
lieve we  can  appease  the  PLO  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Israel,  we  are  sadly  mistaken. 
The  lessons  of  history  should  remain 
vivid  in  our  nunds. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  an  independ- 
ent Palestinian  state  should  be  estab- 
lished. We  all  recognize  that  such  a  state 
should  be  established.  However,  this 
state  should  not  be  established  on  the 
ruins  of  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Happens  Next  in  the  Mideast? 
The  Palestinian  raid  on  Belt  Shean,  where 
guerrillas  murdered  four  Israeli  civilians  In 
their  apartments,  came  as  no  surprise.  Yasser 
Arafat  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion had  promised  terror;  by  its  embrace  of 
him,  a  General  Assembly  majority  had  sanc- 
tioned terror,  and  It  remained  only  for  the 
terrorists  to  pick  the  time  and  place.  At  the 
United  Nations,  a  PLO  spokesman  said  that 
Israel  had  Insisted  It  would  meet  the  PLO 
only  on  the  bnttlefleld  and  that  this  was  it; 
the  PLO,  the  "battlefield"  Is  the  homes  of 
unarmed  civilians.  Egypt's  U.N.  delegate  fol- 
lowed by  asserting  that  such  acts  of  terror 
were  fully  justified  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  General  Assembly  is  now  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  resolution  Justifying  "all 
means'    of    Palestinian    struggle,    including 


terror  and  war,  to  achieve  the  PLO's  goal  of 
ending  the  existence  of  Israel.  The  only  inter- 
esting thing  about  the  vote  will  be  how  many 
Europeans  have  been  rendered  so  craven  by 
their  dependence  on  Arab  oil  that  they  will 
support  the  PLO. 

Of  the  General  Assembly,  little  more  need 
be  said.  In  this  debate.  It  has  shown  ItseU 
to  be  a  political  and  moral  slag  heap.  One 
has  to  be  grateful  in  retrospect  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  having  emasculated  the  Assembly 
long  ago,  so  that  it  now  has  the  power  only 
to  incite  to  murder,  not  actually  to  conduct 
the  crime  Itself. 

As  In  all  discussions  of  the  Palestirians. 
however,  when  the  debate  ends  the  problem 
remains.  The  PLO,  heady  with  Its  achieve- 
ments at  the  United  Nations  and  Beit  Shean. 
plainly  is  not  now  in  a  mind  to  contemplate 
the  only  kind  of  compromise — a  West  Bank- 
Gaza  state — that  makes  any  ultimate  sense. 
It  wants  the  whole  thing:  all  of  the  pre-1967 
Israel,  too.  This  leaves  Israel  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate except  the  timing  and  manner  of  na- 
tional suicide.  And  It  leaves  an  obvious  ques- 
tion :  what  will  produce  a  Palestinian  leader- 
ship ready  to  make,  and  live  with,  a  com- 
promise, and  an  Israeli  government  ready  to 
elicit  and  respond  to  signs  of  PaiesLluian 
moderation? 

At  the  moment  this  question  has  to  be 
labeled  "too  hard."  The  United  States,  recog- 
nizing the  reality  of  the  PLO's  current  sta- 
ture among  Palestinians,  still  hopes  to  in- 
duce the  PLO  to  offer  Israel  negotiations 
aimed  at  coexistence.  But  this  will  not  hap- 
pen soon,  if  at  all.  MeanwhUe,  the  terror  will 
go  on  and  the  Israeli  reprisals  as  well. 

So  what  next?  The  Mideast  is  too  dangerous 
and  volatUe  a  place  to  stand  stUl,  or  to  be 
left  to  stand  still,  simply  because  an  approach 
to  the  Palestinian  question  must  be  deferred. 
The  most  immediate  other  issue  is  extension 
of  the  United  Nations  observer  force  on  the 
Israeli-SjTaln  disengagement  line;  its  six- 
month  mandate  expires  on  Nov.  30.  The 
Syrian  government  evidently  wishes  to  sell 
its  consent  to  a  further  extension  for  an 
American  assurance  of  further  one-sided 
Israeli  withdrawal  on  the  Golan  Heights.  In 
return,  Syria  would  offer  nothing.  There  may 
be  further  war  scares  In  the  coming  weeks, 
like  the  one  over  the  last  weekend.  The 
Syrians  wiU  be  weighing  whether  Egypt 
would  help  them  If  they  provoked  a  war. 
The  Israelis  will  be  considering  what  the 
American  reaction  would  be  to  their  own  pre- 
emptive attack.  The  Ford-Brezhnev  talks  at 
Vladivostok  will  probably  determine  what 
happens  over  the  short  run  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  shipping  guns 
to  Damascus;  the  United  States  is  shipping 
the  Syrians  wheat. 

The  main  chance  for  constructive  move- 
ment still  lies  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  The 
end  of  the  U.N.'s  Palestine  debate  should 
liberate  Cairo  to  consider  Its  own  political 
needs  and  Its  obligations  to  Its  own  people. 
On  Its  part,  Israel  has  a  large  and  continuing 
Interest  in  continuing  its  withdrawal  from 
Sinai  m  a  way  that  will  strengthen  Ita  ties 
with  Its  principal  patron,  the  United  States. 
Certainly  the  Israelis  should  want  to  demon- 
state — ^to  everyone — that  there  are  some 
Arabs  they  can  negotiate  with.  Their  rage 
at  the  United  Nations  Is  entirely  understand- 
able. But  cursing  the  U.N.  Is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  continuing  the  quest  for  ac- 
commodation outside  it. 


SENATOR  FONGS  CHINA  VIEWS 

Ml'.  FONG.  Mr.  Prc-sident,  in  Septem- 
ber this  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  official  delegation  from  the  U.S. 
Congress  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  AlTairs. 
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In  the  following  month,  October,  I 
jouiTieyed  to  Japan  as  a  member  of  the 
ofacial  U.S.  degclation  to  the  Intei-par- 
liamentary  Union  meetings  in  Toliyo. 
Fi'om  there,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense, I  traveled  to  several  other  areas  of 
the  Western  Pacific  to  look  into  America's 
defen.se  posture  in  thst  part  of  the  world. 

Specifically,  it  wp.s  my  privilege  to  visit 
South  Korea,  Okinawa — which  of  course 
is  now  part  of  Japan — the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
TeiTitory  of  tlie  Pacific.  Fi'om  there  I 
returned  to  my  home  State.  Hawaii,  as 
Congress  was  by  then  in  preelection  re- 
cess. 

Soon  after  I  returned  to  Hawaii,  the 
editor  of  one  of  my  State's  two  major 
English-language  daily  newspapers  inter- 
viewed me  on  my  two  Far  East  journeys. 

Because  there  is  so  murli  widespread 
interest  in  China  and  because  my  jour- 
neys to  both  areas  of  China  were  con- 
cluded so  recently  and  were  undertaken 
within  about  1  month  of  each  other,  I  am 
going  to  make  the  text  of  the  inten-iew 
available  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  to  readers  of  the  Congressionai:. 
Record. 

AVhiie  this  interview  by  no  means  con- 
stitutes a  complete  report  on  my  jour- 
neys, it  does  give  Insight  into  some  of 
my  observations  and  conclusion.?,  partic- 
ularly on  China  and  Soutii  Koi'ea. 

I  ask  unanimo'as  consent  that  Um 
transcript  of  tiie  interview,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of 
November  11,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

HiBAU  FONG's  Visits  to  the  Two  Cuin.^s 

(Note. — The  only  U.S.  Senator  of  Chinese 
ancestry  is  Hiram  L.  Fong  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Seriate  siucc 
HuwaU  became  a  State  in  1969. 

This  year.  Sen.  Fong  visited  both  tlie  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Chhia  and  Taiwan,  the  home 
of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  government  w'olch 
vas  driven  off  tlie  China  ru^inUnd  by  the 
Conuaunists  In  1949. 

The  Star-Bullletin  asked  hlni  to  compare 
the  two  Chinas  and  he  did  so  in  the  inter- 
view pret:ente<(  liere. 

Mr.  Fong,  67,  was  born  iu  Hcmolulu,  the 
seventh  of  11  children.  Though  h's  edxioauiou 
was  Interrvipted  for  several  years  'oy  his  need 
to  work  to  raise  tund'i,  he  gradtiated  from  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School,  the  University  of  Hawaii 
where  he  won  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  clu.ss  of  1935. 

He  was  a  Honolulu  City-County  deputy 
attorney,  and  a  Territorial  leyislalor  for  14 
yesrs  including  six  as  House  speaker. 

A  practicing  attorney,  he  went  into  a 
series  of  highly  successful  real  estate,  iuaur- 
Buce  and  finance  ventures  dvuing  the  past  20 
years  .since  he  founded  Finance  Factors.) 

You're  the  only  Ameriran  Senator  of  Chi- 
nese ancestry  and  on?  of  the  relatively  few 
people,  government  officials  or  otherwise,  to 
visit  both  Chinns.  V/ill  jou  tell  us  your  ob- 
servations, including  the  compafisons  and 
cojifrosts.' 

Yes.  As  a  Senator  from  Hawaii  my  primary 
co'icern,  of  course.  Is  the  well  being  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Hawaii. 
That  Is  tied  up  to  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.  Whether  we  have  peace  or  war  has  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  economy  end  well  be- 
ing of  our  people. 

When  I  wac  Invited  to  visit  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  went  there  asking  my- 


self what  could  I  do  to  contribute  to  i>eace  in 
the  Pacific.  Here  In  the  Paclflc-Aslan  area,  we 
have  more  than  one-half  oi  the  people  of 
the  world.  Here  there  have  been  three  wars  In 
the  last  30  years.  Here  in  the  Pacifto  la  where 
things  are  going  to  happen. 

Sadly,  however,  too  many  of  my  colleagues 
In  Washington  do  not  understand  Aila  and 
the  Pacific  and  tend  to  be  Europe-centered. 
When  It  comes  to  ctittlng  of  defen.se  expend- 
itures, where  would  they  cut?  The  Pacific 
area.  Yet  more  and  more  the  Paclfic-Aslan 
areas  are  going  to  pley  a  Iremc iidous  role  In 
the  peace  of  the  w<'rld.  As  a  Senator  from  the 
Pacini",  I  have  a.  special  duty  to  Interpret 
Pacific  and  Asian  probleir<s  to  t'ne  people  of 
the  United  SiPter. 

So  I  went  there  pf^  an  -American  US.  Sena- 
tor knowing  few  details  of  what  had  gone  on 
inside  the  People's  Republic,  bi't  with  a  free 
and  open  mind,  not  biased  at  sll  although  I 
have  many  friends  hi  Taiwan,  the  Republic 
of  China. 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  we 
find  a  nstlon  pretty  weM  united  with  one 
thought — that  henceforth  they  will  be  self- 
reliant  and  will  never  be  humiliated  again. 
Fcr  130-140  years,  thpy  had  suffered  h-.imilla- 
tlon  in  the  Op'.-'m  War  with  Or.-r.t  Britain; 
then  were  beaten  In  war  with  Russia  and 
the:',  with  Japan,  entAiling  great  loss  of  terri- 
tories; ImpoEition  by  Japan  of  puppet  rule  in 
Manchiiria  creating  the  State  of  Manchukuo, 
and,  following  the  Boxer  Pefcellion,  cession  of 
extraterritorial  rlg.'its  to  other  nations. 

They  have  united  t;ic  people  so  that  they 
.-.re  all  of  cue  ccnr;;r";n  purpose,  to  be  !?elf- 
rrliant  following  I'l  the  spirit  of  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

From  T,-hat  I  couM  .see  of  tl-.e  reople'.--.  Re- 
public of  China,  thry  have  kept  the  five 
guarantee.=;  made  to  the  people — shelter,  food, 
clothing,  medical  care  and  burial.  Compared 
to  the  United  States  it's  a  ve;y  bare  minl- 
m'.im.  But  compared  to  their  plight  prior  to 
the  revolution  of  1949,  t?iey  have  niade 
tremer>dOiis    advances. 

There  is  no  starvation  and  there  Is  no 
begging.  People  seem  to  be  employed.  There 
are  a  lot  of  bi;y'-!e«.  There  are  many  cars, 
buses  and  trucks  but  all  are  OTvned  by  the 
government.  Almost  everything  is  owned 
by  the  government  except  a  very  few  thtngs 
llfee  clothe?,  furniture,  bicycles,  radios  end 
seme  savings. 

One  brigade  leader  said  about  half  the 
families  in  her  brigade  had  saviags  of  about 
700  yu-nn,  or  about  $350  in  our  money.  When 
they  bank  that  money,  2.7  per  cent  interest 
1=;  paid. 

Stures  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  stocked 
with  food  and  other  thlnss  for  sale,  though 
v.c  didn't  have  too  much  time  to  go  places 
because  our  schedule  was  tight. 

Everywhere  v>"e  went  wc  traveled  very  com- 
fortably. We  had  our  own  very  new  com- 
fortable compartment  on  the  train. 

ii\  automoblle.3  we  tra%'eled  one  couple  to 
each  car,  with  Interpreter  and  chauffeur. 
Most  of  our  longer  trips  were  by  pli>ne,  a 
British  Tristar,  a  fine,  comfortable  plane. 

Some  of  my  friends  told  me  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
had  not  seen  one  single  fiy.  So  the  first 
thing  I  was  Icokinp  for  was  whether  there 
were  any  flies  In  China.  When  we  flew  In  from 
Guam  to  Shanghai,  at  the  airport  we  were 
given  towels,  tea  and  refreshments.  There  I 
saw  one  fly  flying  around.  Just  one.  I  visited 
China  for  12  days  and  went  where  tliey  kept 
the  pigs  and  chlckeas  In  larf,e  num'iers  and 
didn't  see  a  single  fly  faere.  Iu  all  my 
wanderings  tlirough  China,  I  saw  approxi- 
mately four  or  five  files.  Anytime  you  can 
see  only  four  or  five  flies  In  12  days,  you  know 
that  sanltaary  conditions  have  been  Im- 
proved tremendously.  So  they  have  made 
tremendous  strides  In  public  health. 

Were  you  able  to  svenk  to  the  people  In 
Chinese? 


No,  It  was  difficult  for  me  because  tbey 
spoke  In  Mandarin  and  I  speak  Cantoiiese. 
I  made  one  speech  In  Cantonese  which  was 
translated  from  Cantone.se  to  Shanghai -ese 
to  Mandarin.  So  I  was  not  able  to  speak  to 
the  people  except  to  trose  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish, and  except  through  interpreters.  .  . 

What  are  some  of  the  highlights  Of  }icur 
vi^it? 

Most  noticeable  are  the  gieen  fields  of  lice. 
corn,  sorghum,  millet,  aiid  vefPtables.  The.«« 
fields  are  well  trnded,  worked  by  teams  of 
men  and  women.  I  asked  at  one  time  now; 
miich  can  one  man  work  In  rice  producing,  i 
was  told  about  two  mous  of  land — about  one- 
third  of  pn  p.cre. 

\ou  don'i  find  any  lawn  at  all.  In  befvee  i 
buildings  vou  see  vegetable  gardens,  ri-^e 
fields.  It  is  a  tremendous  intenslre  agricul- 
tural economy  there.  EiPhty  per  cent  oi  the. 
people  pre  engf.ged  in  a-iriculture.  Agririil- 
tural  pi-cdurtlcn  thev  tell  me,  in  .Shan^hP-i 
probably  wlU  be  s'lfficient  to  cnrp  for  the  fli" 
in  time  of  siege. 

T  saw  only  two  lawns  in  China,  one  In  th-? 
.■^meiican  mission,  another  at  the  forrr.er 
horse  of  a  we^Uhy  mar.  nov.-  used  a^  CIt.I- 
dren's  Palace  for  activities  like  ballet,  choral 
singing,  embroidery,  orchestra  and  Jvjst  plav- 
ing  gai'ies.  They  don't  waste  their  time  on 
'awns.  Planting  and  cutting  grass  Is  an  A-Tser- 
ican  luxury.  B\!i  along  the  streets  are  great 
numbers  of  rows  of  trees,  tometlr'os  three 
deep,  p^r.".eTlmc?  four. 

Nationwide  they  hf-re  a  great  rfefore.ta- 
tion  program  and  also  a  land  reclamation  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  outctandlng  i;grlcultiirp.l  fr*- 
5nd?s  In  China  !s  Lai  Jp..  about  el^ht  hours 
:ro!Tj  PeV-ing  b^  train. 

jjojn  V.T  ?tiT\-  tenins  working  on  ravin"  Jr. 
countryside  e.-'>decl  for  centuri^",  buildiut 
stonewalls  and  nourlsMng  the  land  so  that 
t)ie  Eloiies  co-ild  b-;  rtep-farmed.  'f^ey  v.-oiii'= 
Uie  hand  pick.-  to  level  tlie  land,  then  bnre 
In  goats  for  ;;  few  days  to  fertilize  It,  the.n 
add  compost  made  irom  strav?  and  a.rr 
st.xlks.  animal  droppings,  and  human  wAjit- 
ttiJd  let  ail  of  this  decompose  for  45  days. 

Where  the  erosion  was  greatest,  and  the 
land  poorest,  I  was  told  that  it  might  lAiie. 
000  man  days  oi  work  to  reclaira  just  oae- 
sisfi  of  au  acre.  It  demonstrated  to  me  hcv. 
precious  Icud  is  to  people  who  have  so  vcr.v 
little  land  to  cultivate  .  .  .  almost  like  m'iL!>- 
of  the  South  Sea  atolls.  China  and  the  Uniico 
States  are  about  the  same  slire,  but  Chf:';; 
has  only  about  half  as  much  iV-aWe  kind, 
that  Is.  land  that  can  be  <.uUivat?d.  and  800 
million  people  to  feed.  You  can  see  why  t.h^ 
concentration  on  agriculture  Is  so  intense. 

At  Dal  Jia,  we  were  met  by  a  young  lad;, 
who  was  the  chairwoman  oi  the  revolution- 
ary committee,  who  said  she  wa.s  welcoinins 
us  en  behalf  of  the  lower  middle  Inconic 
peasants  and  the  poor  pesEants.  Later  we 
learned  that  people  are  divided  as  fjllov.-s: 
landlords,  although  there  actually  are  no 
landlords:  then  the  rich  peasants,  then  the 
upper-middle  income  peasants;  the  io'-.-er- 
middl-;  income  peasant.^;  and  the  poor  peas- 
ant .s. 

In  behalf  of  the  two  lower  categories,  she 
greeted  i;s  and  took  us  by  automobile  to  see 
the  model  agricultural  brigades. 

Ill  the  People'o  Republic  of  China,  the  gov. 
erumeut  is  the  owner  of  all  the  property, 
which  the  j;overnmeiit  hais  put  in  the  hr.ntis 
of  the  commune.  The  orcanizatlon  star  us 
from  work  team  to  a  brigade  of  400  or  £00  to 
a  thousar.d  people.  Usually,  13  to  20  brlg?des 
mf  ke  a  commune. 

In  a  commune  you  may  have  13  000  to 
2n.OO0  pevinle.  Political  authority  goes  from 
a  commune  up  to  a  regional  section,  then 
to  a  county,  from  county  to  a  municlpa'.ity, 
and  then  to  the  province.  This  Is  how  the 
organization  is.  Everj-vvhere  It  Is  run  by 
people  who  call  themselves  the  revolutionary 
committee. 
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The  brigade  or  the  commune  is  taxed  with 
au  agriculture  tax,  one  to  6  or  7  per  cent 
depending  on  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Dal 
Ja  was  taxed  only  1  per  cent.  The  commune 
that  we  went  to  in  Shanghai  was  6  per  cent 
taxed  because  that  land  was  quiie  fertile, 
;evel  and  did  not  require  mucli  work  to 
make  it  productive. 

In  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  when 
you  work,  you  work  for  the  government — 
or  you  work  for  the  commune,  which  is 
equivalent  to  working  for  the  government. 
Whatever  is  left  over  after  the  sale  of  the 
oviiput,  some  of  the  money  is  put  into  wel- 
fare for  some  of  the  people  wlio  cannot  work, 
or  into  seed  and  fertilizer  for  future  plant- 
ing, and  the  rest  is  divided. 

I  saw  some  Jobs  that  I  consider  as  under- 
employment In  the  Shanghai  comnuuie,  but 
everybody  Is  taken  care  of — 21.000  people. 
They  had  a  foundry  shop,  a  macliine  sliop,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  fvirnlture  shop.  I'hey  had 
bamboo-making  shops  and  people  employed 
with  a  knife  to  cut  the  bamboo  into  very 
thin  slits.  Others  take  these  thin  sllt.s  of 
bamboo  and  weave  them  into  baskets. 

W©  bought  two  baskets  and  I  was  very 
ctirious  as  to  how  much  labor  was  spent  In 
these  two  baskets.  They  were  beautifully 
done.  The  man  who  was  teaching  a  younger 
woman  how  t-o  make  these  baskets — 
told  me  it  took  him  five  days — 40 
hours  In  all.  A  smaller  one  took  three 
days — 24  hoiurs.  The  two  baskets  were  sold 
for  $8.  I  believe  that  this  was  underemploy- 
ment, but  he  was  kept  busy.  The  communes 
are  clean,  the  streets  are  clean,  you  don't  see 
litter  around. 

The  young  people  are  getting  an  educa- 
tion. They  are  dressed  well  except  that  It's 
all  uniform  throughout  the  natioji.  White 
shirts,  dark  trousers.  Very  few  women  wear 
skirts.  They  wear  trousers,  just  like  the  men. 
People  are  clean  and  looked  healthy. 

On  that  foundation,  uouM  you  contrast  or 
compare  the  two  Chinas? 

Yes,  but  first  I  should  mention  I  also 
went  to  South  Korea.  When  I  was  there  15 
years  ago.  Seoul  was  spartan  and  really  run 
down  recovering  from  the  war.  There  were 
men  everywhere  with  A-frames  on  their 
back,  carrying  loads.  This  time  I  was  amazed 
at  the  tremendous  progress.  Taxis,  autoe, 
and  trvicks  Just  filled  the  streets.  There  were 
traffic  Jams  and  the  city  had  Just  risen  like 
a  phoenix  with  tall  buildings  ever>-where. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  prosperity.  People 
were  well  dressed  and  in  different  styles. 
Stores  were  well  stocked.  People  were  op- 
timistic, but  with  on©  fear  that  the  United 
States  would  pull  out  troops  and  give  to  the 
North  Koreans  the  Impression  that  the 
United  States  was  abandoning  South  Korea 
and  this  might  Induce  North  Korea  to  attack. 

And  Taiwan? 

There  was  even  greater  progress  than  In 
Korea.  We  saw  people  who  were  quite  free 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  although  they  are  still 
under  a  wartime  footing.  Soldiers  were  not 
conspicuous.  We  saw  a  free  economy  In  ac- 
tion. In  Taiwan  there  are  tremendous  build- 
ings. Industries  have  just  sprouted  up. 
Taiwan  is  manufacturing  helicopters  and 
fighter  planes. 

Kaoshung  was  like  Pittsburgh.  One  thing 
that  they  should  clear  up  is  the  smog  and 
smoke  there  because  of  so  many  factories. 

Everywhere  traffic  was  tight.  The  people 
there  look  very  happy,  and  we  were  able  to 
talk  to  them  because  many  of  them  spoke 
English.  And  then  I  met  with  my  country 
cousins  who  came  from  the  same  county  as 
my  father  came  from,  the  Ciiung-shan  dis- 
trict where  Sun  Yatsen  was  born.  They  gave 
me  a  party  and  I  was  able  to  talk  to  them  in 
Cantonese  and  to  tell  them  of  my  journeys. 

I  had  an  80-minute  meeting  with  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  vice-president  and 
the  miiiister  of  foreign  ufTairs  each  gave  me  a 
dir.uer.  1  met  the  premie:  twice. 


The  chief  of  staff  was  with  me  on  many  oc- 
casions and  I  visited  the  armed  servlcAs.  At 
an  air  base  I  pushed  a  "scramble"  button  and 
their  fighter  planes  were  in  the  air  in  a  few 
minutes. 

I  had  a  review  of  the  naval  academy  and 
spoke  to  the  cadets.  We  saw  the  marines  in 
action. 

Each  military  man  tliey  tell  me  Is  trained 
to  be  able  to  break  bricks  and  boards  with 
their  fists  and  feet.  They  would  break  two  or 
three  boards  al  a  time,  a  type  of  the  kung  fa 
that  we  see. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Kuomintang 
arvxy  was  getting  old. 

They  told  us  that  the  average  age  is  about 
24.  Wliat  they  do  is  put  the  older  men  to 
work  In  the  fields,  in  construction,  In  fac- 
tories, and  other  pursuits  and  brhig  in 
younger  men. 

Before  going  to  Taiwan,  I  had  heard 
charges  that  the  local  Taiwanese  are  resent- 
ful of  the  people  who  came  from  the  Main- 
land and  that  there  la  Incipient  trouble  there 
but  we  didnt  find  it  so.  Tlie  governor  of  Tai- 
wan is  of  Taiwanese  stock  and  many,  many  of 
the  people  In  government  are  of  Taiwanese 
stock.  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  the  presidents  son, 
since  he  assumed  the  premlereshlp  has 
brought  In  a  lot  of  people  of  local  origin,  who 
were  living  there  prior  to  1949.  He  has  done 
a  marvelous  job  in  that  direction. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  had  gone  through 
51  years  of  foreign  rule  by  Japan  from  1894 
until  1945  when  Taiwan  was  given  back  to 
China.  They  tell  me  that  they  understand 
what  it  was  like  to  be  under  foreign  rvUe 
during  that  period.  The  population  was  five 
per  cent  Japanese  and  95  per  cent  Taiwanese. 
That  was  the  proportion  In  the  elementary 
schools,  too.  But  by  vmlversity  level  it  was 
95  per  cent  Japanese,  6  per  cent  Taiwanese. 
They  felt  that  they  were  discriminated 
against  very,  very  much  under  Japanese  rule 
and  so  they  are  not  looking  forward  to  any 
foreign  rule  over  them. 

From  what  I  could  gather,  they  seemed  to 
be  of  the  same  heart  and  mind  that  they 
would  vigorously  defend  Taiwan  should  at- 
tack cooae. 

We  found  a  very  vibrant  nation  there, 
everyone  determined  that  they're  not  going 
to  give  in  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

GoUig  back  to  the  People's  Republic,  what 
did  you  learn  about  what  the  attitude  of 
the  People's  Republic  will  be  after  Mao  Is 
gone? 

Both  Chairman  Mao  and  Premier  Chou 
have  been  ill  and  we  did  not  get  to  see 
them.  I  don't  think  they  were  slighting  us; 
I  think  they  were  111. 

But  Chlao  Kuan-hua,  the  vice  mhiister  of 
foreign  Affairs,  said  Mao's  policy  will  be  fol- 
lowed after  he  Is  gone.  He  said  younger  lead- 
ers support  the  policy  of  normalized  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  and  It  was  not 
expediency,  adding  that  normalization  will 
be  the  policy  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  had  two  Interesting  meetings  with  him. 
.Sen.  Humphrey  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  our  troops  In  Japan  and  NATO  rep- 
resented Imperialism  or  a  stabilizing  force. 
And  his  answer  was  that  they  believe  all 
foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  but  he 
understands  oiu-  problem  In  NATO.  He  left 
It  at  that.  Then  Sen.  Humphrey  asked  If 
we  should  withdraw  our  troops  from  Japan. 
And  he  said,  "You  should  be  friendly  with 
Japan."  Now  these  were  the  answers  that  we 
got  from  him.  Obviously  the  question  of 
Soviet  relationship  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  is  hanging  heavy  in  their  minds. 

So  although  they  are  outspoken  that  for- 
eign troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  all 
countries,  still  there  are  exceptions. 

To  my  questioning  on  Vietnam,  he  said 
China's  contribution  to  the  North  was  like 
a  hill  compared  to  the  mountain  of  U.S.  aid 
to  bovith  Vletnan:i.  He  added  that  North  Ko- 
rea and  North  Vietnam  are  sovereign  states 


and  tliey  do  things  as  they  desire.  Sometimes 
you  overestimate  the  influence  China  has  on 
these  nations,  he  said. 

Tlie  principal  poUit  of  our  congressional 
mission,  by  the  way.  was  to  reassure  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  that  President  Ford  would 
follow  in  President  Nixon's  footsteps  in  nor- 
malizing relationship-i.  Our  discussions  were 
very  frank,  open,  candid  and  very  friendly. 

What  do  you  aee  tor  the  future  of  the 
two  Chinas? 

When  I  was  talking  with  Vice  Foreign 
MUilster  Chiao  Kuan-hun,  I  stated  that  "the 
People  s  Republic  of  China  says  there  is  one 
China,  the  Republic  of  China  says  there  i.^ 
one  China,  and  the  U.S.  recognizes  there  Is 
one  Clilna.  Why  cant  you  both  negotiate 
your  differences?" 

His  answer  was  It  Is  "impossible." 

I  was  a  little  confused  as  to  why.  After  all, 
here  are  two  peoples  with  the  same  cultural 
and  ethnic  background  and  technically  the 
same  langvtage,  both  speaking  Mandarin. 
Why  can't  they  get  together? 

It  was  only  after  my  subsequent  visit  In 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  that  I  fully  imder- 
stood  why  it  Is  Impossible. 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  same  reason  that 
It  is  Impossible  for  North  Korea  and  South 
Korea  to  negotiate  at  this  time.  Here  again 
we  have  people  with  the  same  cultural  and 
ethnic  background  and  the  same  language. 

Instead  of  negotiating,  the  two  Koreas  are 
operating  on  a  wartime  foothig.  In  South 
Korea,  for  example,  as  you  approach  the 
demilitarized  zone,  you  find  long  embank- 
ments 7  to  10  feet  high  with  tank  traps  of 
concrete  near  the  roadways.  Above  the  road- 
ways there  are  concrete  structures  ready  to 
be  exploded  to  block  an  enemy  advance. 

You  see  soldiers  along  the  roadways  and 
you  begin  to  realize  this  country  Is  still  on 
a  wartime  footing. 

So,  m  South  Korea  and  In  Taiwan  you  hear 
It  Is  Impossible  for  the  two  sides  to  get  to- 
gether. Prom  my  experience  of  going  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  from  what  I 
saw  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  I  also  came 
to  conclude  that  it  Is  Indeed  Impossible. 

We  Americans  talk  about  totalitarianism, 
we  talk  about  dictatorship,  w©  talk  about 
socialism,  we  talk  about  the  people  being  a 
cog  In  the  machine,  and  about  people  havUig 
no  freedom,  but  we  don't  really  understand. 
It's  just  rhetoric  to  us.  In  my  own  speeches. 
I  said  those  things  but  I  don't  think  that  I 
fully  understood  what  It  really  meant. 

Here  you  have  two  diametrically  opposite 
systems  of  government,  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent, politically  different,  economically  dif- 
ferent, socially  different.  On  one  side,  the 
state  owns  practically  everything.  On  the 
other  side,  there  is  private  ownership  of 
property.  On  one  side,  the  state  takes  care 
of  everything.  On  the  other  side,  there  is 
free  enterprise. 

On  one  side.  Individual  freedom  Is  severely 
curtailed.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  individ- 
ual freedom  although  It  may  be  limited  at 
times  as  In  South  Korea  and  In  Taiwan  where 
they  are  still  facing  a  hostile  force  on  the 
other  side.  Seoul  is  within  artUlery  range  of 
North  Korea's  side  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
Taiwan  Is  only  8  minutes  away  by  airplane 
from  mainland  China.  At  any  time  there 
could  be  an  attack  and  they  are  ready  for  it, 
waiting.  If  they  are  going  to  be  attacked,  they 
are  going  to  fight. 

So,  with  such  disparity  in  the  ownership 
of  property,  in  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical systems,  and  In  Individual  liberties,  I 
can  see  the  Impossibility  of  the  two  sides 
agreeing  on  a  compromise  acceptable  to 
both.  Either  one  side  would  dominate  the 
other  or  they  woixld  co-exist  separately. 
Query.  "Will  one  side  let  the  other  co-exist?  ' 
If  not.  there  will  be  war. 

What  should  America's  policy  be? 

After  all  that  X  have  seen  and  learned.  I 
have  concluded  that,  to  insure  pence  in  the 
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Pacific,  America  should  not  move  at  this 
time.  America  must  not  pull  out  of  Korea 
at  this  time.  We  must  not  recognize  the 
People's  Republic  diplomatically  at  this 
time. 

If  we  pull  our  troops  out  of  Korea,  we 
could  Invite  war  there.  A  slackening  of  our 
support  might  encourage  the  North  Koreans 
to  attack  South  Korea.  If  there  Is  a  war.  It 
will  be  a  long  war,  and  we  will  be  drawn 
Into  It. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  greater  danger  of 
bringing  us  into  a  world  war  by  recognizing 
tlie  People's  Republic  of  China. 

If  we  recognize  tlie  People's  Republic  of 
China,  this  could  place  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  In  an  untenable  position.  The  world 
will  look  at  her  and  say  "What's  the  matter 
with  her,  can't  she  even  subjugate  a  recalci- 
trant province  like  Taiwan?" 

This  could  force  the  People's  Republic  to 
try  to  subjugate  or  "liberate"  Taiwan  to  .save 
face.  And  Taiwan  wUl  fight?  They  have  a 
strong,  efficient  military  force  there  and  they 
are  determined  never  to  give  up.  If  there  Is 
a  war.  It  will  be  long  and  eventually  we  will 
be  drawn  In.  I  don't  care  what  anybody  says, 
we  will  be  drawn  In. 

So  I  say,  to  keep  peace  in  ihe  Pacific, 
let's  not  move.  Let's  keep  the  status  quo. 
Keep  our  commitment  with  Taiwan  and 
continue  to  normalize  our  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Let's  wait.  If  we  wait,  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  will  wait.  Taiwan  will  wait. 
Meantime,  we  can  hope  that  some  day  some- 
thing will  eventually  happen.  Ten  years.  No. 
I  don't  think  In  ten  years.  Vice  Foreign 
Minister  Chlao  Kuan-hua  was  more  realistic 
when  he  said  maybe  a  hundred  years. 

Do  you  think  there's  a  solution  in  Taiican 
declaring  itself  an  independent  country? 

If  Taiwan  should  say  it  was  Independent 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  it  may 
force  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  move. 
I  would  prefer  that  everj'thlng  be  left  in 
status  quo.  By  having  things  in  status  quo, 
we  will  also  be  doing  a  service  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  because  In  the  north 
they've  got  a  big  enemy  there,  even  though 
they  may  call  it  an  ally.  It  Is  not  an  ally. 

We  would  be  doing  a  service  to  both  sides, 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  by  not  moving  because 
If  we  move,  who  knows  what  the  Soviets  will 
do?  The  People's  Republic  of  China  may  have 
to  face  two  adversaries,  one  in  the  north  and 
one  In  the  south. 

]Peace  would  allow  both  the  People's  Re- 
public and  the  Republic  of  China  to  develop 
their  resources,  to  build  up  their  Industries, 
to  raise  their  educational  level,  and  elevate 
their  standard  of  living  for  their  people.  So 
I  say,  sit  tight.  Uncle  Sam,  sit  tight. 

"In  which  of  the  three  countries  that  you 
visited — South  Korea,  People's  Republic  and 
Nationalist  China — do  you  think  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  happiest?  In  which  of  the 
countries  do  they  have  the  richest  and  full- 
est life? 

Prom  what  I  have  observed,  the  Republic 
of  China  has  the  highest  standard  of  living 
with  the  highest  per  capita  Income,  only  sec- 
ond to  Japan  In  Asia.  Everyone  I  met  said 
that  the  government  is  a  clean  government.  I 
would  say  that  in  Taiwan  you  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  amongst  the 
people. 

One  non-China  question,  Senator.  It  has 
brcn  generally  conceived  by  most,  maybe  im- 
properly, that  you're  not  going  to  stand  for 
reelection  when  your  term  is  up  in  two  years. 
Do  you  have  any  comment  on  what  your 
plans  are? 

At  the  end  of  my  term  two  years  from 
now,  I  will  have  had  32  years  of  elective  of- 
fice and  over  40  years  of  public  life.  Until  my 
Par  East  trips,  I  was  pretty  sure  I  was  not 
going  to  seek  re-election  because  18  years 
in  Congress  is  a  long  time  to  be  away  from 


n.vwall,  and  Hawaii  Is  such  a  beautiful  place 
to  live. 

But  I  have  come  back  from  these  trips 
feeling  a  great  responsibility — as  a  Senator 
from  a  Pacific  state  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defense — 
to  really  Interpret  the  problems  of  the  Pa- 
cific-Asian area  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  So  many  of  our  people  in  Congress  are 
too  Evirope-centered.  All  Americans  need  to 
understand  the  Pacific-Asian  area  so  that  we 
can  formulate  policies  that  will  lead  to  peace 
there. 

When  I  first  ran,  I  called  myself  a  "Man  of 
the  Pacific."  but  1  have  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  Hawaii  and  with  our  neighbors 
down  south  like  Guam,  Samoa  and  Microne- 
sia. And  I  never  realized  just  how  important 
it  is  for  a  Hawaii  Senator  with  background 
rnd  knowledge  on  the  Asla-Paciflc  area  to 
speak  up  more  on  matters  and  policies  af- 
lec'ing  that  area.  I  am  reapp-aislng  my  situ- 
ation on  re-election. 

You  came  home  through  Micronesia  and 
Guam? 

Yes,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  experlenca. 
I  plan  to  spefik  more  about  It  later,  but  I 
don't  think  those  Islands  are  ready  for  In- 
dependence. I  think  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous mistake  for  them.  I  think  the  people  of 
the  Marianas  are  smart  to  opt  for  a  com- 
monwealth arrangement  that  wiil  keep  them 
permanently  with  the  United  States.  The 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  American  citi- 
zenship. 

Many  people  feel  we  are  pushing  Microiie- 
sia  to  independence  becau.--e  we  are  afraid 
of  criticism  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
tlie  United  Nations.  In  this  unstable  world 
it  would  be  better  for  Micronesia  to  tie  Itself 
to  a  strong  country  like  the  United  States.  It 
is  many  islands  on  a  combined  land  area  of 
700  square  miles  with  only  about  100,000 
people.  I  think  some  of  their  people  are  being 
misled,  that  independence  would  be  good  for 
them. 

As  an  independent  nation,  any  appropria- 
tion sought  from  the  United  States  would 
come  luader  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  al- 
ways runs  Into  great  dlfflcultles  in  Congress. 


NEW  MEXICO  HAS  REALIZED  THE 
VALUE  OF  ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
that  I  received  from  Gov.  Bruce  King,  of 
New  Mexico,  outlines  how  that  State  is 
using  ERTS  data  to  gain  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  mineral  resources.  He  states: 

.  .  .  (A]  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geol- 
ogy Is  necessary  to  fully  utilize  these  re- 
sources. The  value  of  ERTS  In  the  early  in- 
vestigation has  been  realized,  and  a  further 
investigation  )ias  been  funded. 

The  Governor  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
availability  of  ERTS  data  has  caused — 

...  an  increased  interest  by  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  use  this  for  mineral  ex- 
ploration, forest  disease  detection,  land  u.se 
inventorying,  updating  of  drainage  maps,  de- 
tection of  iLcreased  erosion,  phreatophyte  in- 
vasion, and  reservoir  changes  to  mention  a 
few.  The  interest  In  this  Information  and  In 
remote  sensing  continues  to  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Kings  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follo\*s: 

State  of  New  Mexico. 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mei..  August  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 

U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Moss:    The  State  Planning 

Office  under  thf-  direcUon  of  David  W.  King, 


the  Technology  Application  Center  (TAG)  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  the  New 
Mexico  State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Resources  are  Jointly  involved  In  studyint* 
how  the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellic* 
(ERTS)  data  may  be  best  used  on  au  opera 
tional  level. 

ERTS  data  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  '.s 
made  available  through  the  TAC  at  the  Ur.l- 
veisity  of  New  Mexico.  The  data  is  a  res\ii' 
of  a  geological  investigation  (Geologic  Anai 
ysis  and  Evaluation  of  ERTS-A  Imagerj'  for 
tiie  State  of  New  Mexico)  performed  by  the 
New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Re.sources  and  the  TAC.  The  eniphasi.';  <>i 
study  has  therefore  been  within  a  geologlca' 
vein  leading  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Stp.te.  New  MeTioo 
possesses  a  large  mineral  wealth  as  well  a? 
excellcTit  geothermal  prospects,  and  ;; 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  geology  is  uece- 
sary  to  fully  utilize  these  resources.  The 
value  of  ERTS  in  the  early  Investigatlori  h?.s 
been  realized,  and  a  further  investigation  has 
been  funded. 

The  ERTS  Imagery  has  been  Increared  "dv 
the  availability  of  Skylab  data  and  hiph- 
altitude  aerial  nhotography  flown  by  the  Nr.- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administraticn 
(NASA).  All  of  the  information  is  now  be- 
ing housed  in  one  location  (TAC)  as  .■••ii 
effort  to  local. ze  the  data  for  the  region  and. 
ill  particular,  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Through  tiie  availability  of  this  data  cente- 
there  has  been  an  Increased  Interest  by  tVt- 
pi-.bllc  and  private  sector  to  use  this  ?c  r 
mineral  evpKrntlon,  forest  disease  detecrior 
land  use  ii'ventorying.  updating  of  drainart 
maps,  dttectidn  of  Increased  erosion,  phreat- 
ophyte inva-slcn.  and  reservoir  change-  to 
mention  a  few.  The  interest  in  this  Informa- 
tion and  in  remote  sensing  continues  to  In- 
crease. To  ni<<I:e  better  ure  of  this  there 
should  be  r.iore  af.slstance  made  to  lncrsh;<^ 
the  dnta  quality  and  Its  effective  use.  lii 
order  to  make  a  transfer  of  the  tcchnolo^ "" 
to  an  operational  activity  there  must  be  fur- 
ther personalized  attention  paid  to  the  user 
and  his  requirements  and  limitations.  T)>e 
TAC  ha.s  performed  in  this  capacity  for  ." 
large  number  of  people  In  New  Mexico  ai  d 
the  Southwest  and  feels  that  this  Is  tlie 
area  of  greatest  concern  at  the  present — to 
update  the  tiser  in  the  potential  and  follow 
through  with  Training,  consultation,  ar.c. 
service  to  him. 

An  operational  ERTS  system  should  pro- 
vide direct  applications  and  realistic  expec- 
tations to  the  user  In  a  more  usable  forn-. 
than  purely  experimental  and  research  da;  .. 
An  operational  program  of  multistage  re- 
mote sensing  could  assist  this  Center  In  it.- 
position  of  research  towards  application  aiii! 
transfer  of  experimental  results  to  rela'.pH 
user  needs. 

In  view  of  the  xirgent  need  to  provide  oi:r 
views  to  you.  I  am  sending  this  letter  wlthon". 
the  rather  bulky  study  of  national  needs 
for  ERTS  data  which  the  TAC  prepared  for 
NASA.  This  study  is  being  transmitted  under 
separate  cover. 

I  hope  this  information  will  assist  you    n 
your  attempts  to  move  the  ERTS  system  'rc-- 
an  ■•operational"  status. 
Sincerely. 

BRtrci:  King. 

Gorrrnoi 


SEEKING  WISDOM  IN  A  HUM.ANIS- 
TIC  SETTING 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  amid  the 
turbulence  oi  the  1970  decade,  with  un- 
precedented complexities  and  problems 
that  threafen  the  fabric  of  democi'aLV. 
there  must  be  certain  stable  elements 
which  underpin  this  Nation.  Among 
these  is  ilie  effort  now  underway  to  su.s- 
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tain  the  vigor  and  excellence  ol  private 
colleges  and  universities.  These  institu- 
tions are  assailed  by  many  of  the  pres- 
sures affecting  government,  industry-, 
nnd  commerce,  and  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership requisite  to  their  .survival  must  be 
of  the  highest  order. 

Quite  recently,  the  tiustets  of  Wind- 
ham College,  a  respected  4-year  Uberal 
arts  institution  in  Putney,  Vt.,  imder- 
tooic  a  carefully  focused  effort  to  rededi- 
crte  all  components — administration, 
faculty,  alumni,  pareni-s.  and  the  trustees 
themselves— to  ,^trengthcping  its  goals, 
organization,  and  curricuium.  Chosen  to 
lead  Windham  as  its  thiid  president  was 
ilanison  M.  Sy mines,  a  native  of  V»'il- 
niington.  N.C..  who  comes  to  the  school 
from  a  distinsuished  career  with  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Perhaps  the  mo"t  significnnt  quality 
about  Mr.  S:.Tnme.~  is  his  reputation  as 
one  v.ho  combines  diplomacy  with  an 
r.nalyticai  appreciation  of  the  world  as 
it  really  is.  Kis  assignments  v/ithin  the 
Foreign  Serv  i(;e  over  a  27-year  period  re- 
flect one  who  undenstands  the  value  of 
contemplation  and  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  devislTig  \v?ys  to  communicate 
v.ith  people.  Most  recently  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General  ol  the  Foreign  Service. 
he  also  seiTed  as  Amba:ssador  to  Jordan. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretin  y  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations — w  ilh  respon- 
sibihty  for  foreign  policy  hai.son  with 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  Director 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs.  Academic 
acliievements  include  CTadualing  Phi 
D?ta  K?4pp?.  in  philosophy  ironi  the  Ur.i- 
versity  of  North  Carclisia,  and  earning  a 
master's  degreo  in  history  at  the  George 
Vv'ashingtoii  University. 

Througl.out  iiis  installation  address. 
President  Symmes  asks  his  listeners  and 
leaders  to  recall  the  educational  purpose 
of  the  college,  underscoring  the  Impor- 
tance of  biing  concerned  with  and  relat- 
ing to  man's  sense  of  his  himaan  condi- 
lion.  I  believe  that  his  coiiiments  will  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  tim  pleased  to  share  them 
at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress made  by  Harrison  M.  Symmes  at 
the  time  of  his  installation  as  president 
of  Windlir.m  College  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD. 

Theie  beins  r.o  objoction.  tlie  addieas 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiNr.HAM  College:   Sfeking  Wisdom  in-  a 
Httmanistic  Setting 

( Tnstn:ia*tcn  Address  of  H;irrlson  M. 
Symmes) 

On  occasious  sucU  as  this  coiavocatiou  it 
is  expected  that  for  a  few  moments  at  least 
we  sliould  together  reconaider  the  educa- 
liontil  purpose  of  the  college.  Why  have  v.e 
associated  as  a  college,  and  what  do  we  aim 
to  nccompllsh?  Those  questions  Inevitably 
lead  us  to  reflect  upon  the  universality  of  ed- 
rcatioual  purposes  i.nd  values.  Thus,  If  for  a 
few  moments  we  cousicler  the  purpose  of 
Windham  College,  tinder  the  a.spect  of  eter- 
nity aii  ii  were,  v.e  are  not  being  Immodest; 
we  RIO  not  losiiig  perspective.  We  may  in  fact 
be  eaiuiug  perspective  and  thereby  better 
f'llfiinng  ovr  coUeglal  responsibilities. 

As  many  of  you  know  I  have  come  to  the 
cor.ege  from  a  career  of  diplomacy  and  po!i- 
tirs.  Before  bngliming  that  career  I  had  a 
liberal   education,   a   ht\manlstlc  education. 


And  If  I  bring  no  other  conviction  from  my 
previous  career,  I  bring  a  profoimd  convic- 
tion that  Uie  best  preparation  for  diplomacy 
and  politics — or  any  career  Involving  the 
ilretchlng  of  perspective  and  the  develop- 
lueut  of  intellectual  resiliency — is  a  llbcriil 
eduTftUou.  My  EtaudJ"-g  hexe  today  is  an  att 
of  i.»ith,  faith  In  the  value  of  a  liber.il  edu- 
tatlou.  faith  in  the  importance  of  insuring 
that  the  Uberal  education  option  will  be  pre- 
.servcd  and  nurtured  in  our  society. 

for  me  the  purpose  of  Windham  College  Is 
ti)  pvovlde  i.s  stiident.s  the  opportunity  to 
c<.>r.i,inue  or  to  begju  a  liberal  education. 
.Perhaps  we  say  too  much  when  we  describe 
Wliiohains  educational  purpoee  as  liberal, 
for  ii"  we  define  our  purpose  at  all,  we  have  in 
;  ^me  way  limited  ii .  And  who  Is  to  say  where 
cciuoation  starts  or  where  it  ends  but  the 
Individual  hunmu  :■  Our  learning  at  a  college 
ib  iilgiier  In  relation  to  what?  In  tiie  same 
muiuier,  education  is  elementary  or  second- 
ary or  continuUig  in  relation  to  what?  Or,  It 
i.'i  cHreer-orlented  by  what  definition  and  to 
whC'l  end?  How  can  we  tell  the  individual 
hnu'.tiu  being  what  part  of  any  tiubject  mat- 
ler  oiioaid  be  compartmentalized  In  the  vari- 
oti.-»  couteinporary  educational  divisions  and 
.suu-div  Islous?  If  the  mind  of  an  Individuiil 
.--tretchfej  beyond  such  artlfl.cial  categori^a- 
iion.  how  can  we  restrain  it  and  why  should 
•..e  try?  Tiiese  and  similar  questions  requiie 
ilsat  v.e  review  critically  the  contemporary 
educational  process  and  its  relevance  to  hu- 
man licfds  and  desirea. 

The  ertucaiional  puipo.se  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  mui>i  be  uUanatoly  concerned  with 
iuici  relevant  to  man's  sen^e  of  his  human 
•■fir-dUion.  The  liberal  education  corriculum 
uui.st  be  responsive  to  tho:>e  abiding  human 
qurt.-i;:oiis  of  why?  wliithei?  how?  Moilern 
m>ui  has  abbrc\i(ited  the  Biblical  question: 
"  Wiu.i  is  man  tliat  thou  art  mindful  of 
l.im?  ■  to  ask  merely:  "What  is  man?"  The 
overridlUB  concern  is  lor  man,  but  1  submit 
to  yoii  that  that  human  concern  mu.'nt  ex- 
tend beyond  the  merely  insiruiaental  and 
*he  simply  prfjjm.Ttlc. 

Because  our  educational  purpose  Is 
)n. man-centered,  it  Is  of  necessity  occupied 
nith  mystery.  For  the  human  condition  and 
lnur.an  destiny  remain  a  mystery  to  us.  Deul- 
•Tig  with  this  iny.stcry  Ui  any  oi"  its  aspects 
requires  wisdom,  and  gaining  wisdom  re- 
(luires  the  exercise  of  intellectual  courage. 
Mr.nklud's  history  shows  that  man  has  not 
alv.'avs  faced  the  ntystery  of  his  condition 
vitb  courajie.  Through  long  stretches  of  our 
history  wisdom  has  been  wanting,  and  at 
iio  time  In  history  has  mankind  in  general 
s^oujiht  wisdom  mainly  for  its  own  sake.  Tet 
V.'©  know  that  the  replacement  of  feai-  by 
curiosity  antedated  the  pre-Socratic  philos- 
ophers: we  mubt  also  remind  otirselves  that 
the  BUbstitution  ol  Intellectual  inquiry  for 
various  brands  of  fatalism  is  not  unique  to 
modern  science. 

With  the  courage  of  Intellectual  Inquiry, 
mnrvkind  may  gain  wisdom  and  with  wisdom 
may  achieve  a  degree  of  mastery.  The  mys- 
tery neverthelcK;  remaiuB  because  the  mas- 
tery  is  finite  and  incomplete — If  you  will,  it 
is  ho.man.  Therefore,  our  educational  pur- 
pose must  constantly  guard  against  prop- 
tv?ating  the  errors  uihereat  ui  being  hu- 
man-centered. Preoccupation  with  humanist 
concepts,  values,  and  purposes  may  so  in- 
toxicate us  as  to  blunt  otir  awareness  of  the 
cosmos  In  which  the  human  mystery  takes 
place.  It  is  not  eiiough  to  say  that  nothing 
i\uii\nn  is  alien  to  our  educational  purpose. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  "cosmic 
Impiety"  to  compound  the  desecration  of  the 
world  in  v\hich  man  lives,  undermining  ulti- 
mately both  the  arts  and  the  sciences  and 
deepening  further  the  mystery  of  the  human 
condition. 

The  human  is  a  social  and  therefore  a 
political  animal.  A  college  with  humanistic 
value?  Liust  be  fully  aware  of  H'^d  sf-nsitlve 


to  the  society  of  which  It  Is  a  part,  and  In  a 
free  society,  certain  responsibilities  are 
aiereby  entailed.  Freedom  requires  that  to 
realize  Its  educational  purpose  tlie  coHege 
must  exercise  leadership.  Freedom  requires 
that  the  college  not  be  merely  reactive  or 
acquiescent,  nor  simply  critical  wlthov.t 
proposUig  constructive  alteruativcs.  Freedom 
requires  that  the  standards  of  both  the  acr- 
demic  program  and  college  life  command 
respect  bcth  inside  and  outside  the  college. 

In  coming  to  the  colle^je  from  the  world 
of  politics,  I  of  cour;*  have  not  left  politics 
behmd;  for  v.e  are  all  In  politics,  whether 
v.e  like  it  or  not.  Collectively  we  are  respon- 
sible for  Watergate,  whether  we  like  to  admit 
i',  or  not.  Collectively  we  ore  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  standards  to  v.hich  the  wi.-e 
aud  hOJiest  can  repair. 

ITie  quality  of  ovir  politics  Is  a  function 
of  the  quality  of  our  education— education 
in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  schools  aiid 
colleges.  Our  educational  system  has  some- 
how failed  wiien  the  Aguews,  Magruder.?, 
Colsous — not  to  mention  other  more  protn-.- 
i-ent  but  not  yet  fully  Judfed— not  only 
confuse  the  universal  interest  -.vUh  tlieir 
personal  ambitions  ar.d  waywardness  but 
are  able  to  persuade  so  many  of  their  fellov  - 
cltl?i?ns  it  was  not  repreheniible  to  ha'.e 
perpetrated  such  confusion. 

But  let  me  be  clear  about  this:  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  college  to  make  or  to 
advocate  political  Judgments  for  students 
but  rather  to  enable  them  to  gain  the  wis- 
dom and  perspective  to  make  the  right  judt'- 
mer.ts  for  themselves.  Whether  wise  men 
.shall  begin  to  rule,  or  nUers  sliall  begin  to 
be  wise,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  educ«- 
tlo;i.  which  does  not  begin  nor  necessarily 
cud  at  college.  But  we  as  a  college  determine 
the  quality  of  educ;ition  at  WUidliam. 

If  the  qu<ility  of  education  at  this  college 
is  to  grow,  then  our  educational  ptirpose 
must  compreliend  changing  human  needs. 
To  accomplish  that  growth  Ui  quality,  thcio 
would  be  little  ptupo.se  to  be  served  In  mak- 
ing Windham  College  a  axcre  Imitation  of 
other  more  prestigious  contemporary  col- 
leges. Windham  has  its  own  identity  and  lt.s 
own  Ideala  of  educational  ptwpose.  In  realiz- 
ing those  Ideals  and  Its  potential.  Windham 
will  place  no  premium  on  difference  for  the 
sake  of  diflereuce;  nor  will  Windham  advocate 
novelty  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  We  may  even 
queRtiou  whether  we  need  atv:  nsuneB  for 
old  ways  of  thinking,  If  those  old  ways  re- 
main of  value.  This  means  that  we  conceive 
of  ourselves  as  a  changing  college,  changing 
by  reason  of  our  coUeglal  effort  to  realise 
our  basic  piu-pose. 

So  far  as  teaching  and  learning  are  con- 
cerned. Windham  will  question  if  tliere  is 
anything  new  under  the  sun  and  wlU  seek 
renovation.  Windham  wUl  also  argue  tiiere 
is  nothing  old  under  the  sun  and  that  It's 
educational  purpose  may  require  innovation. 
Whether  Involved  in  renovation  or  Innova- 
tion, otu-  minds  will  be  open,  critically  open, 
to  new  ideas  of  how  best  to  fulfill  Windham's 
jjiu'pcse. 

In  the  contemporary  world  much  io  made 
of  the  need  to  view  academic  enterprises  as 
business  operations.  We  should  have  no  par- 
ticular problem  with  that  view.  College  offi- 
cials in  the  Middle  Ages  and  In  post-medieval 
limes  must  have  spent  much  of  their  time 
seeking  endowments  from  royalty,  clergy, 
merchant*,  and  guilds.  How  they  did  it  then 
might  provide  interesting  insights  for  the 
modern  administrator.  In  any  case,  I  doubt 
that  medieval  or  renaissance  academic  budg- 
ets were  relatively  eat-ier  to  balance  than 
modern  bvidgets.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  contemporary  academic  enterprise, 
whether  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  has 
economic  and  financial  realities  that  cannot 
be  disregarded  or  neglected  If  the  Institution 
Is  to  survive  and  improve  in  quality.  Col- 
leges as  large  groups  of  persons  Involved  In 
a    common    e'ldeavor    require    eiillghtened 
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leadership,  prudent  management,  and  effi- 
cient administration.  The  economics  of  the 
contemporary  educational  system  In  this 
country  have  received  much  attention.  The 
statistical  facts — a  diminishing  enrollment 
population  and  facilities  surplus  to  the  re- 
quirements of  that  diminished  potential  en- 
rollment— show  dramatically  why  some  edu- 
cational Institutions  have  become  marginal 
and  still  others  have  become  defunct.  Con- 
ditions today  are  especially  difficult  for  pri- 
vate. Independent  educational  uistltutlons, 
and  the  current  Inflation  and  the  recession- 
ary threat  accentuate  these  difficulties. 

We  cannot  alter  the  objective  facts  of  svip- 
ply  and  demand  in  the  education  market  or 
the  evolving  educational  needs  and  desires 
of  otu'  society,  but  we  can  certainly  try  to 
Improve  the  way  we  meet  human  desires  and 
needs  in  our  educational  program.  I  believe 
that  whether  a  given  college  endures  and  pre- 
vails depends  primarily  upon  the  quality  of 
Its  academic  purposes  and  how  well  those 
purposes  are  carried  out.  Academic  quality 
and  the  Inspiring  of  students  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  college  purpose  will  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  Individual 
colleges  In  the  months  and  years  ahead.  And 
I  must  stress  that  however  clear  and  correct 
our  academic  purpose,  It  cannot  be  achieved 
without  coUeglal  effort  based  upon  a  collegial 
sense  of  responsibility  to  that  purpose. 

Today  Windham  College  has  the  purpose 
and  the  will  required,  not  Just  to  endure 
but  to  prevail.  Our  purpose  is  to  provide 
liberal  education  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  mankind  in  contemporary  society 
and  relevant  to  the  futiu-e  of  mankind  so 
far  as  we  can  discern  It.  Windham  will  offer 
both  to  those  who  study  and  to  those  who 
teach  the  opportunity  to  gain  wisdom.  In 
stuiunlng  up  how  I  understand  Windham's 
purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  lines  from  a 
poem  of  WUfred  Owen: 

"Courage  was  mine,  and  I  had  mystery, 
Wisdom  was  mine,  and  I  had  mastery." 


GRADE  CREEP,  RISING  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE  PAY   AND   INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
grade  creep  and  rising  pay  both  In  the 
military  and  civil  service.  A  study  done 
by  my  staff  revealed  that  since  1959  the 
number  of  top-level  bureaucrats  In  the 
Federal  Government  has  tripled.  Today 
there  are  over  11,000  "supergrade"  bu- 
reaucrats earning  over  $34,500  per  year 
each. 

The  General  Schedule  of  Civil  Service 
has  become  top-heavy  at  an  unbelievable 
rate.  In  1946  only  4.4  percent  of  all  Gov- 
ernment workers  were  in  the  professional 
grades  of  GS-12  and  above.  By  1963,  the 
percentage  had  risen  to  16.7  percent  and 
today  it  is  a  whopping  23.6  percent. 

From  1962  to  1972,  the  average  salary 
of  white-collar  Government  workers  in- 
creased more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the 
salaries  of  white-collar  workers  in  the 
private  economy.  In  the  last  3  years  the 
salai"y  increases  have  been  about  the 
same  in  both  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
starting  salai-y  of  a  GS-12  position  is 
presently  $18,463  per  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  which  about  half  of  the  white-collar 
workers  hold  GS-12  or  higher  positions. 
In  the  Labor  Department  more  than  47 
percent  of  the  workers  are  G'S-12  or 
above,  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion the  figure  is  over  52  percent. 

In  the  past  I  have  criticized  the  ridicu- 
lous increase  in  admirals  and  generals 


in  the  mihtary  that  is  proceeding  at  a 
pace  that  will  make  every  man  in  the 
militai-y  an  admiral  or  general  within  30 
years.  Now  we  find  the  civil  service  will 
have  evei-y  Grovemment  employee  paid 
like  a  bank  president  within  a  genera- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder  why  the  taxpayer 
is  becoming  so  overwhelmed? 

In  the  November  21,  1974,  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr.  Arch  Pat- 
ton.  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent review  of  the  effect  of  wage  and 
grade  creep  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
on  inflation.  While  Mr.  Patton  may  have 
overstated  the  case  somewhat,  I  believe 
his  basic  argimient  that  wage  gains  by 
Government  employees  have  had  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  Nation's  inflationai-y 
surge  is  correct.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   New   Look   in   Civil   Service   Pay 
(By  Arch  Patton) 

"Rising  pay  levels  In  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice are  the  leading  edge  of  the  inflation  wave 
sweeping  our  country." 

This  comment  by  a  keen  student  of  gov- 
ernment affairs  sounds  extravagant.  But  In 
the  course  of  an  extensive  exploration  of  civil 
service  coinpensatlon  practices,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  the  official's  almost  offhand 
observation  was  right  on  target. 

This  docs  not  Imply,  of  course,  that  salary 
Increases  granted  federal  employes  have 
caused  the  Inflation.  However,  the  2.7  million 
nonmllltary  employes  of  the  government  re- 
ceived $33  bUUon  In  salaries  last  year — aver- 
aging $12,200  each — and  represent  the  largest 
single  employe  gr,vup  In  the  economy.  More- 
over, these  highly  paid  federal  employes  are 
to  be  found  In  every  nook  and  cranny  of  these 
United  States. 

There  can  be  little  question,  also,  that  gov- 
ernment action  Is  the  primary  source  l>ehlnd 
the  persistent  Institutionalizing  of  otir  In- 
flation. The  pensions  of  retired  clvU  servants, 
for  example,  are  Increased  each  time  the  In- 
flation percentage  exceeds  a  specific  flgtire. 
Indeed,  a  3%  cost-of-living  rise  Is  offset  by  a 
4  To  boost  In  federal  pensions,  which  means 
government  pensioners  actually  make  a  profit 
on  inflation !  And  the  Senate  Majority  Leader 
recently  advocated  having  the  salaries  of  fed- 
eral employes  directly  tied  to  the  Inflation 
rate. 

Few  employers  In  the  private  sector  auto- 
matically Increase  pensions  to  reflect  Infla- 
tion; and  none  of  them  adds  a  profit  on  top 
of  the  Inflation  rate. 

The  danger  In  Institutionalizing  inflation  is 
that  the  basis  for  any  action  may  be  inequi- 
table to  a  large  number  of  our  citizens.  If  the 
cost-of-living  Index  overstates  the  true  In- 
flation rate,  for  Instance,  the  payoff  to  the 
favored  group  Is  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
disadvantaged  group. 

Interestingly  enough,  two  Stanford  Univer- 
sity professors  recently  reported  that  tlie  fed- 
eral wholesale  price  index — which  is  a  major 
element  In  the  cost-of-living  index — "gross- 
ly overstates"  the  extent  of  our  Inflation. 
They  point  out  tliat  about  half  of  the  in- 
crease In  wholesale  prices  dtu-lng  the  year 
ended  August  1973  w.is  the  result  of  dollar 
devaluation  and  a  dLsaslroiis  year  for  firm 
products. 

CONSTANT    PRESSUEE8 

An  even  more  important  element  in  the 
institutionalizing  of  inflation,  I  suspect.  Is 
the  fact  that  .salary  actions  by  the  federal 
government  Immediately  become  public 
knowledge     nnd    through     a!inual     surveys 


and  constant  union  pressure  are  the  bell- 
wether of  future  compensation  action  by 
states  and  other  governmental  bodie.«. 
What  Is  done  In  Washington  Ijecomes  the 
goal  of  Albany,  Sacramento  and  Springfield, 
which.  In  turn,  seta  these  Washington-based 
standards  for  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 

In  tiddition.  Congress  decided  a  few  ye.irs 
ago  that  civil  service  pay  should  be  "com- 
parable" to  industry  pay.  Rather  than  have 
a  disinterested  outside  group  decide  what 
work  was  in  fact  "comparable,"  Congress 
asked  federal  employes — who  benefit  directly 
from  such  a  decision — to  set  these  stand- 
ards. Further,  Congress  empowered  the.se 
self-interested  employes  to  conduct  surve.ss 
of  Industry  pay-  levels  that  would  be  used 
to  increase  federal  salaries. 

Needless  to  say,  the  government  Is  a  Imge 
employer  of  many  of  the  same  talents  needed 
In  industry:  engineers,  chemists,  acco\int- 
antfi,  lawyers,  personnel  people  and  the  like. 
So  as  the  surveys  ratchet  up  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  servants,  there  Is  a  natural  tendencj, 
In  the  private  sector  to  protect  Its  employe?, 
so  up  go  their  salaries. 

It  Is  this  seemingly  endless  ratcheting  of 
pay  levels  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  that  Is  fueling  our  Inflation. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  civil  service 
salaries  were  far  below  any  reasonable  stand- 
ards found  In  Industry.  Not  so  today;  the 
"catch-up"  pay  increases  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Johnson  era  iKxjeted  federal  ipay 
levels  by  nearly  20%,  with  the  salaries  of 
some  Jobs  advancing  about  60%  to  attain 
"comparability."  In  addition,  sizable  annual 
civil  service  salary  increases  have  also  re- 
stUted  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  salarv- 
surveys.  These  surveys.  Incidentally,  exclude 
many  lower  paying  employers,  such  as  state 
and  local  govenunents,  hospitals  and  the 
service  trades;  and  completely  Ignore  ,-he 
substantial  regional  pay  differentials  known 
to  exist. 

How  do  federal  salaries  compare  with 
Industry  today?  Comprehensive,  objective 
data  are  hard  to  come  by.  However,  it  Is 
generally  agreed  by  those  concerned  that 
clerical-secretarial  federal  jobs  are  reason- 
ably close  to  "the  market"  in  hlgh-coet  cen- 
ters like  New  York  and  are  paid  well  above 
local  levels  in  most  of  the  coimtry.  At  the 
very  top  of  the  civil  service  structure — 
among  the  so-called  supergrades — there  Is 
also  considerable  agreement  that  some  Jobs 
are  still  substsmtlaUy  vmdeipaid. 

However,  when  the  executive  ranks  of  the 
government  are  compared  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  Industry  In  terms  of  experience — 
by  years  of  age — the  average  civil  servant  Is 
paid  more  than  the  Industrial  executive  until 
he  reaches  his  middle  40s.  This  con- 
clusion results  from  a  survey  of  actual  salary 
scales  of  40,000  of  the  highest-paid  executives 
drawn  from  80  representative  large  compa- 
nies and  the  19,000  highest  paid  federal  em- 
ployes (from  the  President  down).  Each 
sample  constitutes  the  top  1%  of  their  re- 
spective employment  group. 

The  "average"  federal  executU-e  In  the  30 
to  40  age  bracket  was  paid  approximately 
$32,000,  with  the  "average"  Industrial  execu- 
tive receiving  between  $28,000  and  $32,000. 
Starting  at  age  45,  the  Industry  executive's 
pay  moves  above  the  federal  executive's,  av- 
eraging about  $38,000  at  age  55  \ersu6  the 
civil  servant's  $34,000. 

But  there  Is  another  way  of  viewing  the 
evidence  offered  by  this  industry-government 
compensation  survey:  What  types  of  Jobs 
does  each  group  have  at  the  bottom  of  the 
1',  executive  Job  pyramid?  Since  Grade  15 
represents  the  bottom  of  the  federal  pyramid, 
how  do  representative  jobs  In  GS15  compare 
In  responsibility  with  those  at  the  same 
level  In  Industry? 

A  sampling  of  the  industry  gi-oup  shows 
such  jobs  as  treasurers,  divisional  control- 
lers, production  managers,  plant  managers, 
coiporate  e.ugineerlng  n»inager«,  district  sales 
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manoijera,  divisional  InduEtrial  relations 
managers  and  the  lUce — all  blgbly  responsi- 
ble Jobs. 

lii  federal  CS15,  the  largest  single  em- 
ploye group  is  labeled  "administration."  ajxl 
the  biggest  subgroup  of  adroUilstratorE  luider 
this  hsading  are  'computer  program  man- 
agers." The  second  largest  GS15  employe 
;;roup  includes  engineers,  more  than  half  bt- 
.ng  cither  "general  engineers"  or  "aerospace 
engineers."  The  third  largest  employe  group 
co\  crs  the  various  medical  jobs;  the  most  nu- 
merous being  "medical  oilicers"  I.e.,  doctors. 
Other  big  groups  of  GSlo  employes  include 
the  physical  scientists,  lawyers,  accountants, 
per:>onnel  manager.s  and  so  on. 

Comparing  these  industrial  and  govern- 
mental Jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  executive 
pyramid,  I  suspect  raost  knowledgeable  per- 
sonnel men  would  consider  the  industry  Jcb 
sample  would  involve  considerably  greater 
individual  responsibility  ttiau  the  govern- 
ment sample.  However,  this  would  be  a  Judg- 
ment subject  to  interpretation  reflecting  the 
individual's  background  and  viewpoint. 

What  U  not  debatable  is  the  fact  that  the 
industry  Job  sample  had  an  average  salary 
and  bonus  of  826,800  while  the  federal  gov- 
ernment sample  averaged  $30,600  at  the  bot- 
tom of  its  executive  pjTamid — some  lb',v 
hiyhei-  than  the  sairple  ol  tlie  Induetrial 
jobs. 

I  found  \the  relatively  high  pp.y  of  these 
federal  employes  siuprisli^g  in  view  of  the 
substantially  greater  Job  security  they  have 
than  Is  typically  found  in  industry.  The  Civil 
Service  Commls'^lon,  which  was  established 
to  protect  civil  servants  from  the  indigni- 
ties of  the  political  spoils  system  of  an  earlier 
day,  has  developed  over  the  years  a  quasi- 
legal  approach  to  employe  dismissal  that  dis- 
courages such  flrings.  Indeed,  it  is  widely 
conceded  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  and  that  something  should  be  done  to 
put  penalties  for  inadequate  performance 
back  into  the  system. 

It  can  be  areited  that  the  government  is 
"difeerent"  and  its  pay  levels  cannot  be  meas- 
vu-ed  by  the  same  yardsticks  that  are  valid 
in  industry.  For  example,  is  the  1%  principle 
for  measuring  the  executive  population  In 
an  organization  yaUd  In  the  government?  I 
believe  it  is,  for  the  highest  paid  I'i  of  the 
federal  payroll  carries  well  dovim  Into  GSIS, 
vihlch  Is  generally  considered  to  be  the  lowest 
truly  executive  grade  in  the  GS  schedule.  It 
also  must  be  taken  hito  account  that  the 
government  consists  of  more  than  70  Inrpe 
departments,  commissions  and  branches; 
hence  it  differs  only  In  size  and  organization 
from  the  80  big  Industrial  companies  used 
for  the  above  comparison. 

A»T  EXPFVSTVE   Ar.niRATION 

O-'iC  very  expensive  aberration  in  federal 
pay  administration  is  the  way  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Jobs  are  valued  for  salary  purposes.  If 
an  industrial  company  were  attempting  to 
•set  the  value  of  an  accounting  or  englneeriL,g 
position  In  Its  salary  structiue,  it  would  find 
out  what  the  bi^  employers  of  this  particular 
job  "family"  paid  for  accountants  or  engi- 
neers with  like  skills.  Not  so  in  tlie  Civil 
Service.  The  staft  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission prepares  lengthy  "job  descriptions" 
and  then  "evaluates"  the  Job  into  the  salary 
STmctvirc,  writh  position  In  the  managerial 
hierarchy  being  more  Important  In  this  eval- 
uation thp.n  Job  contribution  (Industry's 
norm ) . 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  federal  lavr 
says  "pay  distinctions  must  be  in  keeping 
with  work  distinctions."  Tlie  easiest  "work 
dLstinctlon"  to  document,  of  course.  Is  the 
number  of  employees  whose  work  is  admin- 
istered, and  the  level  of  the  particular  Job 
In  the  organization  structure.  The  relative 
"contribution"  of  the  Job  to  the  total  work 
effort  calls  for  Judgment  and  Is  hard  to  docu- 
ment, hence  It  Is  less  attractive  to  a  bureau- 
cratic society. 


The  fact  that  the  marketplace — represent- 
ing what  big  users  pay  for  talent — is  ignored 
in  the  Civil  Service  Job  valuing  process  has 
resulted  in  what  the  technicians  call  "grade 
creep."  In  slmpleart  terms,  since  the  system 
is  outside  the  control  of  the  Job  market, 
position  salaries  creep  upward  from  one  level 
of  value  to  a  higher  level;  and,  of  covirse,  are 
psid  more. 

When  you  compare  the  number  of  em- 
ployes from  one  level  of  value  to  the  next 
iilgher  level  in  the  top  five  grades  of  the 
ClvU  Service  structure,  evidence  of  "creep" 
is  clearly  visible : 

There  are  three  OS17s  for  each  GS18. 

Thore  are  three  OSlGs  for  each  GS17. 

But  there  are  seven  OSlSs  for  each  GS16. 

And  there  are  two  08I4s  for  each  OS15. 

And  there  are  only  one  and  a  half  GSlOs 
I'ov  each  OS14. 

A  quick  look  clearly  Indicates  that  there 
nre  n>  substantially  more  GS158  than  would 
be  found  in  a  normal  organization  structure 
and  (2)  far  fewer  GSl4s  and  13s  than  might 
be  expected. 

When  you  consider  that  the  average  salary 
In  GS15  (930,800)  compares  with  $26,100  In 
GS14,  this  Is  an  expensive  variance.  But,  the 
fact  that  Job  values  Involve  this  much 
'lloaf'  in  the  evaluation  process  also  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  soundness  of  the 
job-ianklng  approach  at  this  level  in  the  GS 
structure. 

Furtliermore,  there  is  no  monitoring  group 
inside  the  government  with  any  real  Interest 
in  resLralulng  salary  Increases.  Every  civil 
servant  natiually  favors  higher  pay  for  hlm- 
seli  and  so  do  his  unions.  The  rallying  cry 
iH  that  higher  salaries  are  needed  to  "offset 
liula  tion." 

CONGRESSIONAL    CONTHOL 

Conarcss,  v^-hich  presumably  Is  responsible 
for  federal  expenditures,  has  delegated  Civil 
Service  salary  matters  to  the  OIvIB,  the  Civil 
Serv  ice  Commis'^ion  and  the  President.  How- 
ever, Congress  still  controls  the  salary  levels 
of  political  appointees,  which,  in  turn.  Im- 
poses a  "ceiling"  on  top  level  civil  servants. 

Up  to  now,  the  only  voices  Congress  hears 
where  salaries  ai'e  concerned  are  those  of 
tlie  Civil  Service  vinlons.  And  these  ore  vote- 
potent  voices  to  the  Congressman  up  for 
election  every  two  years.  The  business  com- 
munity is  rarely  heaid  from  on  such  matters. 

But  the  time  has  come,  if  my  exposure  to 
Civil  Service  salary  trends  is  any  criterion, 
when  the  businessman  had  better  let  Con- 
gress know  he  is  interested  in  federal  salary 
levels.  The  average  top  industry  executive 
is  certainly  aware  of  the  inflationary  trends 
in  his  own  employe  costs  during  the  past 
decade.  He  does  not  yet  seem  fully  aware  of 
the  povi-erful  "push"  ClvU  Service  salaries 
are  exerting  on  this  Inflation  in  his  cost  of 
doing  business. 


MIA  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  TRADE 
BILL 

Mi'.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach Thanksgiving  Day,  a  day  when 
millions  of  fainllie'-  are  reunited  to  ex- 
press gratitude  for  the  bcunty  that  is 
America,  let  us  not  forget  the  families 
whose  holidays  are  marred  by  the  agony 
of  question  marks. 

I  speak  of  the  families  of  our  men  still 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  cannot  truly  enjoy  a  just  and  last- 
ing i>eace  imtil  we  have  tiie  peace  of 
mind  that  can  only  come  from  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  our  missmg  men. 

As  soon  as  Secretary  of  State  Heniv 
Kissinger  returns  to  this  couiitry  and 
appears  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  answer  questions  regarding  the 
trade  bill,  that  bill  can  be  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor. 


I  am  pleased  that  title  IV  of  the  tiade 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  week  retains  amendments  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Gurney  and 
Chiles  which  would  condition  the  ex- 
tension of  most-favored  nation  treat- 
ment and  government  credits  to  non- 
market  economies  upon  a  Presidential 
determination  that  such  counti'ies  had 
undertaken  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
tlie  pertinent  governments  in  Southeast 
A.sia  in  locating  U.S.  persoimel  missing 
in  action,  in  repatriating  those  who  are 
alive,  and  in  recovering  the  remains  of 
those  who  are  dead. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  must  ex- 
haust every  effort  to  obtain  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  MIA's.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  insure  that 
these  MIA  provisions  in  title  IV  of  the 
trade  bill  are  retained. 

Let  us  not  settle  for  less  than  full  jus- 
tice from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

My  prayers  this  Thanksgiving  are  with 
the  families  of  our  men  missing  in  ac- 
tion. They  deserve  more  of  a  reason  to  be 
thankful. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  NEEDED  TO 
SPEARHEAD  REGULATORY  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  on  AuguFt  3,  1973,  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  160.  Thirteen 
Senators  joined  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. Tlie  intent  of  that  resolution  was  to 
establish  a  temporai-y  select  committee 
of  th3  Senate  to  .'itudy  and  investigate  tlie 
operations  of  our  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  their  impact  on  our  citi- 
zens. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposal,  the 
select  committee  was  charged  with  con- 
ducting a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
inquiry  along  the  following  three  lines: 

First,  it  was  to  investigate  the  iu- 
lluence  and  Impact  of  regulatoiy  agen- 
cy activities,  regulations,  rules,  orders, 
and  the  like,  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

Second,  it  was  to  analyze  Uie  account- 
ability of  the  regulatory  agencies  to  the 
Congress,  their  relationships  to  otlier 
agencies,  to  the  executive  branch,  to  tlie 
private  sector,  and  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Third,  it  was  to  study  tlie  appropriate- 
ness of  regulation  for  given  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  to  analyze  the  economic 
consequences  of  regulatory  activities  for 
the  American  public. 

Given  the  pervasive  nature  of  regula- 
tory activity  in  our  economy,  I  proposed 
tliat  the  select  committee  be  composed 
of  13  Senators  representing  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  Senate  standing  committees. 

Regrettably,  we  have  not  moved  to  es- 
tablish the  Select  Committee  on  Regula- 
toi-y  Agencies  and  to  begin  the  critical  re- 
view and  reform  of  the  opeiation  of  these 
important  agencies. 

Several  montiis  later,  tlie  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaus  Committee, 
prior  to  rejjorting  legislation  to  launch 
energy  conservation  measures  (S.  3287), 
incorporated  an  amendment  I  had  pro- 
liosed.  The  amended  provision  expanded 
requirements  for  recommendations  by 
regulatory  commissions  on  energy-saving 
lesi'-lHtive  or  i'dminisUative  actions.  The 
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intent.  In  part,  was  to  achieve  correc- 
tions in  regulatory  agency  rules  which 
have  resulted  in  inefHciencies  that  waste 
energy  resources.  Unfortunately,  action 
on  the  bill  itself  has  been  deferred. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  heart- 
ened by  a  sudden  burst  of  interest 
throughout  the  (3ovemment  and  among 
the  public  in  regulatory  reform  during 
recent  weeks.  Certainly,  the  extraordi- 
nary inflation  we  have  suCered  in  the 
past  year  and  the  search  for  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  ever-rising  prices  are 
major  factors  in  this  dramatic  increase 
in  interest  in  this  important  subject. 

Several  important  recommendations 
have  been  made  since  September. 

First,  on  September  21  we  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recommended  to 
President  Ford  in  our  interim  report  on 
inflation  that  a  commission  be  estab- 
lished to  study,  among  other  things,  the 
barriers  to  efficiency  resulting  from  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  to  propose 
measures  to  reduce  or  eliminate  them. 

Second,  on  October  8,  in  his  economic 
address  to  the  Nation,  Piesident  Ford 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Refonn.  Rec- 
ognizing the  serious  distortions  that  cer- 
tain regulatory  activities  have  introduced 
into  the  marketplace,  the  Pre.'^ident  pro- 
posed that  a  major  effort  be  made  to 
eliminate  those  mea&ures  whicli  'in- 
crease costs  to  the  consumers." 

Third,  on  October  11,  Scutitor  Hart 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Magnitson,  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  253  to 
respond  to  the  President's  request  by 
creating  a  National  Commission  on  Reg- 
ulatory Reform.  Senator  Magnuson's 
proposal  specifically  recognizes  the  com- 
pelling need  to  fully  involve  Congress  in 
the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

The  following  week.  Senator  M<=;tcalf. 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Erviw.  submitted 
further  le&lslation,  S.  4145,  in  response 
to  the  President's  proposal.  This  bill  in- 
cludes provisions  for  a  study  of  State 
and  local  governmental  regulatoi-y  ac- 
tivities which  interact  with  Uie  Federal 
independent  regulatory  system. 

Finally,  in  mid-November  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion plamied  to  intei-vene  actively  in  reg- 
ulatory proceedings,  and  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  assigned  a  special  task 
force  to  study  laws  governing  regulatory 
agencies  and  to  recommend  revisions  of 
cun'ent  statutes  which  have  had  an  anti- 
competitive effect  In  various  industries. 
Mr.  Piesident,  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform  becomes  more  obvious  with  each 
passing  day.  Even'  Member  of  this  body 
can  recite  from  memory  a  litany  of  regu- 
latory actions  which  have  had  various 
adverse  Impacts  upon  his  constituents. 

A  recent  series  of  five  articles  in  the 
Wall  Street  Jom'nal,  entitled  "The  Reg- 
ulators," provide  an  indeptli  view  of  a 
number  of  the  problems  that  have 
brought  our  entire  system  of  economic 
regulation  under  sharp  criticism  from 
vh-tuaUy  every  quarter. 

Today  there  is  much  broader  support 
for  significant  reform  of  our  regulatory 
system,  among  leaders  in  government, 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  con- 
sumer groups,  than  at  any  time  since  I 
c?me  to  the  Senate  in  1949.  V.'e  must 
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capitalize  on  this  momentum  to  bring 
about  meaningful  change  hi  all  aspects 
of  our  regulatory  system  that,  upon  care- 
ful sciiitinj-   need  it. 

However,  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
my  position  tliat  this  process  of  analysis 
and  reform  shouM-be-«ntirely  con-struc- 
tive  and  supportive  of  improved  regula- 
tory activities  In  the  public  interest.  I 
find  iio  merit  in  any  proposal  that  the 
ansvv-er  to  alleged  abuses  or  failures  in 
rfi^ulation  i?  to  immediately  dismantle 
tlie  respective  regulatory  agency. 

O-u'  regulatory  system  was  consciouslj' 
C7ca:ed  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Cerisinly,  as  market  power  has  become 
increasingly  concentrated  in  a  handful 
of  .<:iipersizec'  corporations  in  many  of  our 
mo^t  i:npoitant  sectors,  the  need  for  ef- 
fective regulation  iu  the  public  interest 
has  not  diminished.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  today  than  at  any  time 
in  our  histoiy"  But.  it  must  be  effective 
and  in  the  public  interest.  Today,  it  is 
not.  and  that  is  why  we  need  reform. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lewis  Engman.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ccm- 
niission,  succinctly  stated  Oie  case  for  re- 
form in  a  recent  speech.  He  said: 

Most  regx'lattd  industries  have  become 
federal  urotectoratfis,  living  in  a  cozy  world 
of  cost-plr«,  safely  projected  from  the  ugly 
specters  of  competition,  efficiency  and  in- 
rovatlon. 

In  all  too  many  cases  the  intended 
champions  of  the  public  interest  have 
become  the  captured  apologists  of  the 
special  interest.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  regulators  must  be  liberated 
through  reform  to  once  again  pursue  the 
public  iiitere.st. 

Mr.  President,  as  v.e  in  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  to  mount  our  regulatory 
reform  effort,  let  me  urge  that  we  all 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  vital 
role  of  Congress  in  this  process. 

The  mgent  need  for  regulatory  reform 
is  of  critical  importance  to  the  economic 
welfare,  personal  convenience,  and  pliys- 
ical  safety  of  our  citizens.  Therefore  the 
representatives  of  the  people  must  play 
a  key  role  in  the  reform  process.  How- 
ever, responsibility  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  are  spread  across  a  large  num- 
ber of  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  con\  inced  tliat 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Regulatory  Reform  is 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  I  ui-ge  m.y  col- 
leagues to  give  this  approach  their  care- 
ful consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  five-part  series  of  articles 
on  "The  Regulators,"  from  the  Wall 
Street  Jomnal,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Five  part  series  from  Wall  Street  Journal) 
Tht;     Regttlatobs:      Fbdwai,     CoM>assioNs 

DR.V.V  lNcar\srNG  Fihr,  Cam-itd  Ine^t  .\vd 

COSTLT 

(By  Kenneth  Eacon  and  Albert  Karr) 
Washinc-ton. — While  James  H.  Quello  was 
lobbying  for  his  seat  on  the  Federal  Com- 
munications   Commission,    a    Congressman 
asV.ed  him:  "\STiy  do  you  v.-snt  that  damned 


job?   Cor.gre.<;s  will   beat   you   '.ip.   and   tiie 
courts  will  overrule  you." 

Mr.  QueUo's  friend  might  have  added  that 
the  regulatory  comm.tsslons  as  a  breed  r*nl: 
among  the  least  glamorous  agencies  of  (gov- 
ernment. They  are  neaily  invisible  to  the 
public,  aud  the  men  inside  them  struggle, 
sometimes  for  years,  to  resolve  questions  ihat 
often  sec-ra  cxcaiie.  complicated  and  dull. 

N.iA.  after  several  months  on  tbe  Job,  Mr. 
Quello  has  concluded  that  FCC  stands  for 
"from  crisis  to  crisis."  The  phrase  aptly 
dftscrlbes  the  way  all  the  regulatory  agencies 
operalp,  jumping  from  one  Issue  to  another, 
rer.ctliiij;  to  pressure  from  citizens,  courti. 
Congress  and  industry. 

.\  growing  juuiiber  of  analysts,  both  in 
.'Hid  o'al  of"  goverixiuent.  think  regulators 
iiiitnBKe  tloeii-  ciL'^fs  badly,  if  at  all,  frequent'y 
harming  rother  than  helping  the  economj . 
And  now  the  r,  {iUlatory  agencies  are  beh^; 
Marned  increasLngly  for  much  of  the  cxt- 
rcnt  infliition. 

Yesterday,  In  his  econrmlc  message  to  Coi:- 
gress.  President  Fnrd  him-eif  seised  on  th;:; 
theme.  He  propo.'^ed  crcathig  a  National  Com- 
mission en  Regulatory  Reform  to  ujidertake 
what  he  called  "a  long  overdue  total  reex- 
amination" of  hidependent  regulatory  agen- 
cies In  order  "to  identify  and  eliminate  exl?.- 
i.ig  federal  rules  and  regulations  that  in- 
crease costs  to  the  consumer,  without  gc-xl 
reason,  in  today's  economic  climate." 

Other  officials  echo  the  chief  execnthe. 
"In  a  time  of  spiraling  costs  we  can  ill  af- 
ford the  costs  of  excessive  or  w.tiquated 
regulation,"  Bays  Donald  T.  Baker,  deputv 
assistant  attoviicy  general.  The  regulatory 
procei.s,  he  adds,  "has  tended  to  discoui-at-cr 
InnovE'aon.  while  perpetuatius  Ine.Ti- 
ciency  " 

rXKINT>    WOEDS 

On  Capitol  Kill,  the  Joint  EcoiJOi.nlc  Coai- 
miitee  says  a  new  commission  should  takt 
a  clo.se  look  at  "excessive  or  likept  regula- 
tions."  And  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nadtr 
says  of  the  agencies:  "Never  has  so  li'tie 
government  had  so  much  bad  effect." 

E^en  some  regulators  liave  unkind  wora-< 
for  their  agencies.  In  a  speech  Monday.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Chairman  Lewis 
A.  Engman  said  that  federal  i-egulation  often 
does  little  niore  than  shelter  cooyjauic 
froni  competiiiou.  He  declared  that  mcxii 
regulated  industries  have  boctMne  fedfcr.l 
protectoiates,  living  in  a  coKy  world  of  cost- 
plus,  protected  from  the  iifely  speoi^rs  <>; 
coniprfiiHon,  efficiency  and  innovatloa."  Ai;ci 
he  added:  "Our  system  of  lUddeu  regulavory 
s-ubsldiarie?.  malte.5  welfare  fraud  look  liiie 
petty  Itticcny." 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  J-anc  30.  t;.e 
eight  agencies  ihat  overbce  transport  avion, 
communication,  public-utility  and  fluaaii-ioJ 
enterprises  spent  about  $270  million  ou  ret'-- 
latory  activities,  less  than  1-18  of  \'  ■  of  V.-.t 
federal  budget. 

But  the  cosi^  Ihey  inipo.;.'?  on  11;'?  pv.blii.- 
go  Yvell  beyor^d  tliis  relatively  mode.,! 
an.ounL  Transportation  ecouomisu,  for  ex- 
ample, estimate  that  price -fUlag  and  was..* 
itlluwcd  under  Civil  Aeronautics  Bonrd.  t\A- 
eral  Maritime  Commission  and  Intej-statc 
Conimerce  Coniiiilssion  regulations  ccM 
cousimiers  between  tS  biUion  and  $16  billion 
a  year.  Consider  the  effect  of  some  of  i!  ase 
regulations. 

p.vMsiNG  fcijpry 
The  national  commission  on  productivity 
estimates  that  at  any  given  time  4fl'^  of  the 
trucks  on  the  road  are  running  empty  be- 
cause of  go^'eriuaent  regulations  that  pre- 
vent them  frcHn  carrying  cargo  on  return 
trips  after  makuig  deliveries.  This  costs 
food  retaUers  alone  $250  milUon  a  year. 
An  economist  speci*li:^hig  la  airline  mat- 
tars  estimates  that  many  air  fares  are  36% 
to  60 'i  higher  than  they  should  be,  partly 
becau-ie  the  CAB  approves  fare?:  which  pro- 
tect the  lea:-t  e.Tlrient  carrlen-. 
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This  leads  to  some  costly  quirks  In  the 
nation's  air  fare  structure.  Pacific  South- 
west Airlines,  which  isn't  regulated  by  the 
CAB  because  It  flies  solely  within  Califor- 
nia, charges  only  $20  to  fly  the  350  miles 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  But 
United  Air  Lines  charges  841  for  a  flight  of 
the  same  distance  between  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago — an  interstate  trip  subject  to  CAB 
rules. 

Because  of  CAB  rules  a  traveler  may  even 
pay  different  prices  for  the  Identical  trip, 
depending  on  vhen  and  where  he  buys  his 
ticket.  Take  someone  flying  United  or  West- 
ern Air  Lines  from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles 
with  a  one-day  stopover  In  San  Francisco. 

THE     CHEAPER     LEG 

If  he  buys  a  one-way  coaf h  ticket  for  both 
]eg.s  of  the  trip  in  Seattle,  he  pays  the  CAB- 
approved  Interstate  fare  of  $105.  But  if  he 
buys  only  the  Seattle-to-San  Francisco  ticket 
In  Seattle,  and  then  buys  the  San  Pranclseo- 
to-Los  Angeles  ticket  in  S.m  Francisco,  he 
pays  only  $86.39.  The  reason  Is  that  he  gets 
the  second  leg  at  the  unregulated,  and 
cheaper.  Intrastate  rate. 

Aside  from  higher  prices,  regulation  may 
distort  normal  supply-and-demand  forces  for 
a  product.  White  Hou.se  and  oil-industry 
economists  claim  this  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  Power  Commission  regulation 
of  natural-gas  prices.  Throughout  the  1960s 
the  agency  kept  interstate  gas  rates  too  low, 
they  say,  discouraging  exploration  for  new 
reserves  and  Inducing  many  producers  to  sell 
their  gas  in  the  unregulated  Intrastate  mar- 
kets, wliere  they  could  get  higher  prices. 

Thus,  supplies  of  natural  gas  available  for 
Interstate  use  fell  below  demand,  they  be- 
lieve. Over  the  objections  of  consumer  groups, 
who  dispute  the  theory  that  gas  prices  are 
too  low.  the  PPC  recently  tried  to  change  its 
waj'B  by  granting  gas  producers  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  newly  discovered  gas. 
Tills  will  cost  130  million  natural-gas  users 
up  to  $3.3  billion  over  the  next  decade,  con- 
sumer groups  complain. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  "any  economist 
venturing  to  support  regulation  today  Is  apt 
to  find  himself  In  a  very  lonely  position," 
says  George  C.  Eads,  an  economics  professor 
at  George  Washington  University. 

It  seems  ironic  now.  but  two  agencies,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conunlsslon.  grew  out  of  "re- 
form" movements.  Both  act  primarily  as 
policemen.  The  PTC  was  established  In  "l9l4, 
a  child  of  the  trust-busting  era,  and  it  has 
broad  powers  to  halt  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices as  well  as  to  stop  deceptive  advertising. 
The  SEC  was  born  in  1934.  following  rampant 
stock-market  abuses  preceding  the  1929 
crash.  It  Is  charged  with  protecting  Inve.stors 
by  requiring  corporate  financial  disclosure 
.'•nd  regulating  the  securities  industry. 

The  six  other  agencies  play  a  different 
role,  one  that  often  puts  them  more  squarely 
in  the  middle  of  business  decisions.  The 
Atomic  Energy  CommL=;.slon  both  promotes 
and  regulates  the  growth  of  nuclear  power, 
coals  thp.t  some  critics  charge  are  Incom- 
patible. The  FCC.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  transportation  agencies — 
CAB.  ICC  and  FMC— all  approve  rates  and 
control  entrance  into  industries  they  regulate 
by  granting  licenses,  establishing  financial 
standards  or  clearing  construction  permits. 

Four  of  the  agencies  were  established  In 
the  1930s  to  regulate  natural  monopolies 
such  as  airlines,  electric  and  gas  companies 
and  communications  services.  But  over  the 
last  40  years  the  dynamics  of  the  Industries 
have  changed,  and  in  some  cases  the  old 
rationales  hardly  apply. 

The  worst  fallhig  of  regulation  is  that  it 
doesn't  "let  the  market  adjust  to  day-to-day 
forces."  argues  Bernard  Nash,  a  regulatory 
expert  on  the  staH'  of  the  Senate  antitrust 


and  monopoly  subcommittee.  In  many  cases, 
he  believes,  the  market  can  allocate  resources 
more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Nash  Isn't  alone.  Recent  reports  by 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
also  have  criticized  federal  regulation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  transportation  and 
energy,  as  costly  and  inefficient.  "Increas- 
ingly, policymakers  and  Judges  have  seen 
that  competiiion  can  do  better  than  govern- 
ment fiat  in  achieving  efficiency  among  regu- 
lated firms,"  argues  Thomas  E.  Kauper.  who 
heads  the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division. 

And  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  who  recently  re- 
Kilned  as  director  of  the  White  House  OQlce 
of  Telecommunications  Policy,  argues  that 
the  FCC  has  actually  become  "a  major  im- 
pediment to  tiie  natural  growth  of  new  com- 
munications services. "  The  FCC  must  clear 
new  services  for  public  use,  yet  the  1934  act 
that  set  the  agency's  legal  framework  is  built 
around  the  assumption  that  telephones  and 
telegraphs  'were  the  only  feasible  communi- 
cations services." 

The  result  is  that  FCC  winds  up  protecting 
the  turf  of  e.?tablished  carriers  like  American 
Telephone  A:  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  White- 
head says,  "The  major  expense  of  developing 
a  new  communications  service  for  the  public 
is  often  the  Ugal  expense  of  fighting  estab- 
lished carriers  In  the  regulatory  process  for 
permls.sion  to  offer  the  service  to  would-be 
consumers,  rather  than  the  development  of 
the  service  and  equipment  itself.  ' 

For  example,  the  first  international  com- 
munications .satellite  was  launched  in  1964. 
But,  although  high-oapacily  satellites  prom- 
ise to  cut  costs  for  the  transmission  of  data 
and  to  reduce  long  distance  telephone  bills, 
the  first  domestic  communications  satellite 
wasn't  launched  until  this  year,  after  a  long 
FCC  proceeding. 

Congress  didn't  charge  the  gnomic  reg- 
ulators with  keeping  rates  as  low  as  pos.sl- 
ble,  and.  Indeed,  they  often  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  In  general,  the  rate-clearlug  agen- 
cies v/ere  established  not  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, but  to  "rationalize"  the  Industries  It 
regulates  by  keeping  rates  high  enough  to 
prevent  even  the  least  efficient  firms  from 
folding. 

Tlie  varying  rate.-i  charged  for  trucking 
of  foodsiuffs  illastrate  one  practical  efl'ect  of 
government  regulation.  While  truckers  that 
carry  raw  agricultural  products  are  by  law 
exempt  from  ICC  r\iles,  many  carriers  that 
haul  nonagricultural  commodities  (and  are 
thus  subject  to  ICC  regulation)  also  haul 
mu-egulated  farm  goods — on  which  they're 
free  to  charge  any  rates  they  wish.  But 
these  partially  regulated  carriers,  accus- 
tomed to  rigid  rate  structures,  don't  drop 
their  farm-product  rates  to  match  the  lower 
charges  of  tl-e  totally  unregulated  truckers. 
As  a  result,  there  are  big  gaps  between 
the  rates  charged  by  these  two  seta  of  truck- 
ers. Gold  Klst  Inc.,  a  large  Atlanta-based 
farm  cooperative,  pays  $170,000  a  week  to 
unregulated  truckers  to  ship  poultry  and 
peanuts,  $.'i5.000  less  than  it  would  cost  to 
tise  regulated  truckers,  according  to  Thomas 
L.  Melton,  general  traffic  manager.  The 
current  rate  for  poultry  trucked  from  North 
Georgia  to  Milwaukee  In  unregulated  trucks 
is  $1.65  per  hundred  pounds,  compared  to 
the  $2.07  charged  by  regulated  truckers.  Pea- 
nuts move  from  South  Georgia  to  New  York 
for  $1.20  a  hundredweight,  against  a  listed 
fee  of  $2.48  for  regulated  carriers. 

One  reason  for  the  differential  Is  that 
regulated  carriers  are  subject  to  a  complete 
set  of  ICC  policies  and  rulings  designed  to 
give  certain  truckers  selective  monopolies 
that  prevent  head-to-head  competition. 

For  Instance,  to  get  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Jacksonville.  Fla ,  a  trucking  firm  called 
Gateway  lYansportatlon  has  to  detour  225 
miles  out  of  Its  way,  through  Cincinnati,  and 


Atlanta,  to  avoid  competing  effectively  with 
other  truckers  with  direct-service  authority. 
Buch  detours  are  common. 

Many  carriers  aren't  allowed  to  make  stops 
along  their  routes,  and  truckers  often  are 
limited  to  carrying  a  specific  commodity  or 
forbidden  from  carrying  a  particular  Item. 
For  example,  Tlona  Truck  Line  may  haul 
fertilizer  from  Joplln,  Mo.,  to  northern  Illi- 
nois; powdered  milk  and  soybean  meal  from 
Minneapolis  to  Missouri,  and  feed  from  Pryor. 
OiUa.,  to  Memphis.  It  must  travel  emptr 
after  leaving  those  destination  points  until 
it  returns  to  one  of  lis  authorized  departure 
ciile-. 

Shlppe:s  complain  that  a  motor  carrier 
with  erstablished  authority  is  protected  bv 
the  ICC  from  new  competition,  regardless  of 
Fuch  consideration  as  lower  rates  offered  by 
prospective  competitors.  But  without  such 
restrictions,  new  competitors  "would  take 
tlie  cream  of  the  crop  from  carriers  who  have 
been  giving  service  for  years,"  one  ICC  coni- 
ml.ssloner  explains. 

Regulators  also  block  competition  by 
sliieldtng  companies  from  antitrust  laws.  In- 
deed, Robert  Hope,  special  assistant  to  FMC 
Chairwoman  Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  says  that 
agency's  primary  purpose  Is  to  exempt 
shipping  lines  from  antitrust  laws.  Ocean 
shippers,  rail,  truck  and  barge  companies, 
and  airlinea  with  international  routes  are  all 
members  of  various  rate-setting  conferences 
that  allow  tiiem  to  agree  on  fares,  which  are 
then  siibmuted  to  regulators  for  approval. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Whitehead  charges,  the  FCC 
acts  as  "a  cartel  manager,  apportioning 
markets"  amoiig  AT&T  and  its  aspiring  com- 
petitors. In  the  telecommunications  field, 
"we  are  even  seeing  the  perverse  phenomenon 
of  mauy  entrants  seeking  regulated  status  in 
order  to  secure  the  protections  and  benelitii 
thHt  such  status  accords,"  he  says. 

To  be  sure,  tlie  Justice  Department's  anti- 
trust division  is  intervening  in  a  number  of 
regulatory  proceedings  In  an  effort  "to  get 
commissions  to  adopt  more  and  more  com- 
petitive policies,"  according  to  Keith  Clear- 
waters,  deputy  assistant  attorney  general  for 
antitrust.  The  department's  constant  pres- 
suie  for  competitive  commission  rates  on 
securities  transactions  played  a  part  In  the 
SEC's  decision  to  force  stock  exchanges  to 
end  fixed  rates  by  next  May  1.  Now  the  anti- 
trust division  is  pressing  the  FCC  to  block  the 
common  owner.5hip  of  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  In  the  same  town  aud  is 
urging  the  AEC  to  consider  competitive  fac- 
tors in  its  atomic-plant  licensing  procedure.s. 
To  an  extent,  this  stance  reflects  the  con- 
clu-sions  of  the  President's  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that  "when  regulation  has 
stifled  competition,  performance  ha.s  deteri- 
orated" and  "that  regulation  should  be  nar- 
rowed or  halttd  when  it  has  outlived  itt 
original  purpose." 

Bui  regulation  is  hard  to  end.  Transporta- 
tion companies  have  opposed  legislative  pro- 
posals to  trim  the  ICC's  powers  because 
thej're  familiar  with  the  current,  protective 
regulations,  Mr.  Clearwaters  says.  And  the 
Bgenciee  themselves  are  always  on  the  lor'^- 
out  for  new  areas  to  regulate.  Right  now. 
for  example,  the  SEC  is  considering  propo.-^- 
als  uiat  would  extend  Its  atUhorlty  in  area.-- 
of  the  life  insurance  and  banking  indusirtc.i. 

The  RnccLATORs :  Fedehal  Commissions  Are 

M.<5TFns  <•>•  Delay  on  C.\s!:s  CrroRE  T'ir;.i 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Washington. — Tlie  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  Is  40  years  old, 
has  been  trying  for  33  of  those  years  to  re- 
solve a  dispute  between  radio  stations  KOB 
in  Albuquerqae  r"d  W.«BC  in  New  Ycric. 

A  stack  of  all  the  legal  briefs  that  .-nft'itf 
up  the  offiL'l.il  record  of  the  proceeding  would 
be  'tall  enough  .so  that  a  couple  of  giraf?L> 
couldn't  kisi  over  it,"  says  Prank  Fletcher, 
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ft  Washington  lawyer  for  KOB.  Each  time  the 
FCC  assigns  a  new  man  to  the  case,  Mr. 
Fletcher  says,  "It  takes  him  two  years  to  get 
familiar  with  it,  and  then  he  changes  Jobs." 

The  dispute  began  in  1941.  when  a  treaty 
10  prevent  international  radio  interference 
forced  KOB  to  switch  frequencies,  where- 
upon the  FCC  placed  the  station  on  the 
same  frequency  as  WABC.  That  caused  the 
signals  of  the  two  stations  to  cross  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  producing  luterfcience 
at  night  when  radio  waves  travel  farther. 

Over  the  years,  the  FCC  has  been  trymg 
to  figure  ou.  how  to  restrict  the  broadcast 
authority  of  one  of  the  stations  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  Interference.  Several  times  the 
agency  has  decided  the  case,  only  to  have 
the  covirts  overrule  It. 

So  the  dispute  drags  on  at  the  PCC,  'where 
It  represents  a  classic  example  of  delay— the 
disease  that  afflicts  every  federal  regulatory 
agency,  burdening  regulated  companies  with 
mllUons  of  dollars  In  legal  fees  and  often 
costing  customers  of  those  companies  higher 
rates  or  prices  as  a  result. 

Regulatory  delay  already  has  caught  the 
Ford  admUiistration's  attention.  A  White 
House  statement  the  other  day  declared  that 
"new  approaches  are  required  to  eliminate 
the  Interminable  delays  often  created  before 
regiilatory  matters  are  resolved."  And  In  his 
recent  economic  address  President  Ford  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  national  commission 
on  regulatory  reform  to  help  streamline  the 
work  of  federal  agencies  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  regulation.  But  It  won't  be  easy  to 
speed  up  regtxlatory  proceedings. 

HARD    TO    PIN    BLAMi: 

"Many  people  have  died  before  they  got 
what  they  sought  from  us, "  Jokes  FCC  mem- 
ber Robert  E.  Lee.  More  seriously,  he  adds: 
"The  incredible  delay  is  terrible.  Its  some- 
thing yoti  cant  defend,  but  you  can't  pin- 
point the  blame,  either." 

Regulatory  proceedings  are  complex,  often 
involving  complicated  questions  of  cost  ac- 
counting, industry  structure  and  compeU- 
tlon.  Often  the  stakes  are  liigh.  A  decision 
can  mean  fat  rate  increases,  a  lucrative  tele- 
vision license,  a  new  transportation  route  or 
a  black  eye  from  the  Sectirities  and  Exchange 
CommiJssioQ  or  the  Federal  Trade  Comnils- 
.sion  on  whatever  agency  is  Involvetl. 

And  for  every  winner,  there's  often  a  loser. 
Many  agency  proceedings  are  adversary  hi 
!iature,  pitting  one  company  against  anotiier 
or  a  corporation  a?alnst  consumers.  Thus,  II 
a  company  thinks  It's  about  to  lose  some  ad- 
vantage as  a  result  of  an  agency  decision, 
delay  suddenly  becomes  an  asset  rather  than 
a  liability.  "It's  almost  always  In  somebody's 
Interest  to  string  It  out  because  somebody's 
going  to  be  hurt."  one  regulator  explains. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  has  become  axi- 
omatic Uiat  the  longer  a  regulatory  case 
drags  on,  the  more  difficult  It  is  to  resolve. 
Waslilngtoa  Is  filled  with  "lawyers  v.ho  are 
malting  a  great  living  prolongUig  things. 
They're  masters  at  It,"  complains  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  official.  One  result, 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  complains. 
Is  that  public-Interest  groups  often  can't  af- 
ford to  participate  in  long,  costly  proceed- 

WARS    OF    ATTamON 

BegtUr.tory  agencies  provide  fine  battle- 
fields for  administrative  wars  of  attrition. 
Most  complex  proceedings  involving  merger 
approvals,  rate  Increases  or  operating  per- 
mits are  handled  by  administrative  law 
judges.  These  Independent  oSclals  are 
charged  with  gathering  evidence,  conduct- 
Irig  hearings  and  reachhig  a  recommended 
decision  that  can  be  appealed  to  the  full 
commission  for  a  flnal  decision.  The  agency's 
r'.'Ung  then  can  be  challenged  In  court. 

Participants  In  the  proceedings  have  ex- 
tensive rights  to  present  witnesses.  cro5s-ex- 
r.mlne    opponents'    wltnesse-.    and    present 


mas-ses  of  complex  data  on  as  many  Issues 
as  they  can  convince  the  Judge  to  consider. 
Thtifl,  like  the  KOB  case,  some  proceedings 
can  become  nightmares  of  paperwork.  In 
1383,  for  example,  the  Chicago  *  North  West- 
ean  Railway  applied  to  acquire  portions  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  nation's  10th  largest.  A  number  of  other 
roads  also  implied  for  parts  of  the  Rock 
Island,  and  the  case  was  assigned  to  a  law 
iudgc.  Testimony  during  275  days  of  hear- 
ings between  1966  aiid  1968  filled  50,000 
X>riges  of  transcript.  On  top  of  that,  the  roads 
^uljniiited  100,000  pages  of  exhibits. 

So  much  paper  was  filed.  In  fact,  that  the 
ICC  actually  lost  some  of  the  documents, 
forcing  the  roads  to  submit  new  copies. 

The  first  law  Jud^e  on  the  case  quit  after 
he  broke  his  leg.  The  second  Judge  suffered 
a  heart  attack  in  January  1971.  This  de- 
layed work  on  the  case  for  seven  months,  and 
hii  decision  wasn't  issued  untu  February 
]i.'73. 

But  that  didn't  come  close  to  ending  the 
matter.  None  of  the  parties  liked  the  Judge's 
decision,  which  called  for  a  sweeping  reor- 
ganization of  Western  railroa48  Into  four 
new  lines.  So,  for  more  than  18  months,  the 
full  commis^on  has  been  considering  the 
dispute.  Not  surprisingly,  the  commissioners 
reportedly  are  having  trouble  coping  with 
the  massive  record  in  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  the  delay  has  "set  back  ra- 
tionalizing of  the  railroads  for  several  years," 
one  transportation  lawyer  claims.  The  Rock 
Island  has  lost  money  for  the  last  nine  years 
and  is  close  to  bankiuptcy;  track  and  equip- 
ment are  In  shabby  shape,  and  service  has 
deteriorated.  This  presumably  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  agency  had  allowed  one 
of  tlie  Rock  Island's  profitable  suitors  to 
take  It  over. 

"If  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  I  would 
lie  thinking  seriously  of  Impeachment,"  one 
outraged  lawyer  fumes.  "The  commissioners 
should  be  stripped  of  their  salaries  and 
thiov.n  out  of  their  Jobs"  for  letting  the  case 
run  so  long. 

One  commisiioner  replies  that  the  dis- 
pute involves  "some  very  major  Issties  that 
require  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time."  But  he  con- 
cedes that  agency  decisions  often  "go  into 
minutiae.  The  more  you  put  in,  the  more  de- 
fensible tlie  decision  will  be  In  court,  which 
is  what  everybody  has  in  mind." 

Of  course,  the  ICC  handles  some  cases 
qulcklv.  It  is  partlctUarly  fast  at  granting 
railroad  requests  for  higher  freight  ratcb. 
The  ICC  has  cleared  15  nationwide  increases 
In  the  last  seven  yeais,  aUowing  rates  to 
rise  33",'.  while  shippers  stUl  complain  of 
poor  rail  service  and  substandard  equipment 
inertia  against  rollbacks 
De:.iy  frequenUy  doesn"t  slow  rate  In- 
creases, which  prompts  Mr.  Nader  to  com- 
plain that  delay  Is  "one-sided,"  favoring 
companies  over  consumers.  A  company 
see'tLing  a  rate  boost  may  put  It  into  effect 
automatically,  a  few  months  after  makhig 
application,  if  the  regtilatory  agency  hasnt 
riUed  by  then  and  If  the  firm  agrees  to  pay 
refvnds'  should  the  agency  ultimately  find 
the  "Interim  rate"  too  high. 

Kelley  Griffith,  deputy  chief  of  the  FCCs 
common  carrier  bureau,  calls  It  a  "fantasy" 
to  think  that  the  PCC,  ■with  Its  small  staff, 
can  rule  on  a  complicated  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  phone-rate  request  In  the 
allotted  tliree  months.  Even  special,  "expe- 
dited" rate  proceedings  take  at  least  a  year; 
and  the  longer  a  case  last«,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  Inertia  against  rolling  back  new 
rates  and  ordering  refunds.  In  fact,  the  PCC 
has  only  ordered  refunds  once  in  its  hlstorj'. 
At  the  FCC  and  other  agencies.  "Interim" 
rate  Increases  usually  become  permanent, 
often  after  years  of  study. 

John  P.  Cttshman,  executive  director  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  U.S.,  a 
EO-c-'.-.mental  body  chareed  with  promoting 


efficiency  and  fairness  in  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings, blames  Congress  for  contributing 
to  delay.  "The  history  of  these  agencies," 
he  says"  "has  been  to  create  experts  to  take 
on  a  lot  of  work  that  Congress  didn't  want  to 
do  on  a  day-to-day  basis,"  yet  Congress 
doesn't  give  the  regtilators  enough  people  to 
handle  their  Increasingly  complex  cases 
quickly. 

Mr.  Cu.'ihman  believes  that  Congress  will 
i-,ltiniately  have  to  streamline  regulatory 
agency  proceedings  to  keep  them  from  bog- 
ging down  In  paperwork.  "You're  eventually 
going  to  have  to  come  down  to  a  system  to 
balance   efficiency   with   common   fairness," 

he  spys. 

languishing  pro.tiocts 

Some  re^lators  are  trying  to  do  this  o:-, 
their  own.  FCC  Chairman  Richard  E.  Wiley 
has  established  a  special  task  force  to  study 
ways  to  speed  up  cases,  and  he  has  begun 
demanding  that  the  FCC"s  divisions  meet 
tight  schedules  for  completing  wort  on  cases. 
°SEC  Chairman  Ray  Garrett  Jr.  has  begun 
to  drop  certain  projects  that  have  languished 
on  that  agency's  books  for  years,  and  he's 
trying  to  push  the  agency  ahead  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  restructure  the  stock  markets  and 
stiffen  financial  standards  for  brokerage 
firms.  "These  are  matters  on  which  we're 
slower  than  we  should  be,"  Mr.  Garrett 
concedes,  adding  that  "we  really  do  our 
homework  very  thoroughly  and  very  profes- 
sionally. It's  fine  work,  but  It  does  take  time." 

FTC  Chairman  Lewis  A.  Engman  Is  trying 
to  appoint  better  qualified  administrative 
law  Judges  who  will  be  able  to  keep  compU- 
rated  antitrust  proceedings  moving  quickly. 
And  CAB  Chairman  Robert  D.  Tlmm  Is  urg- 
ing staff  people  to  move  faster,  noting  tliat 
a  domestic  passenger  fare  hivestigatlon  stUl 
is  unfinished  after  three  and  one-half  years. 
"It  had  good  earlv  speed  but  faded  In  the 
stretch,"  he  says.  Still.  It's  likely  to  be  faster 
than  the  last  one,  which  took  10  years. 

Many  analysts  think  the  only  way  to  speed 
decisions  is  to  force  agencies  to  meet  rigid 
time  schedules.  "Nobody  wants  to  decide 
the  tough  problems,  so  those  get  pushed 
lower  and  lower  In  the  pile  untU  a  crisis 
brings  them  to  the  top."  says  Prank  Lloj-d, 
head  of  Citizens  Comm-^jnlaitJons  CeJiter.  a 
public-Interest  law  firm. 

TiiE  Regulators:  Mas.  Rno  W.vnvfd  Only  To 

SiNO,  BCT  She  Ended  Up  on  the  FCC 
(By  Karen  J.  Elliott) 

Washtkcton. — Her  hazel  eyes  brightened, 
lier  plnk-tlpped  fingers  snapped  in  a  rhyth- 
mic live,  and  Federal  Communications  Com- 
missioner Charlotte  Reld  began  to  smg: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yov.  stated  that  I 
Sang  for  my  breakfast  in  years  gone  tty.  Well, 
it's  iTve  that  I  sang  many  years  ago. 

But  the  tune  is  so  dijjerent  in  the  Wash- 
inaton  shotc. . .  ." 

in  a  singsong  contralto,  Cominlsbiouer 
Reid  was  performing  for  a  reporter  Uie  liiLle 
ditty  she  «  rote  and  sang  as  a  new  Congress- 
woman  in  1963  at  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club's  annual  dinner  for  members  of 
Conzress.  Eleven  years  later,  plenty  of  people 
liere  are  wondering  whelhsr  t>hc  ever  is  going 
to  learn  that  new  tune. 

Mis.  Reld,  who  sang  on  a  morning  radio 
show  from  1936  to  1939,  spent  nearly  10 
years  in  Congress  (She  is  probably  best  re- 
membered as  the  first  woman  to  wear  a* 
pantsuit  on  the  House  floor).  Then,  In  1971, 
President  Nlxou  picked  her — maUily  because 
she  was  a  friend,  a  Republican  and  a 
women — to  be  one  of  the  FCCs  c:mmis- 
siouei  s. 

"Ilave  you  ever  considered  the  FCC?"  she 
recaUs  ifr.  NLxon  asking.  "A  woman  with 
vour  congreEslonal  background  and  singing 
if.vperlenee  could  make  a  fine  contribution." 

So  now  at  the  FCC  she  sits  (except  when 
.?he  Is  off  on  one  of  her  frequent  speaking 
I rii>s I ,  collecting  her  938,000  annual  pay  and 
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relying  on  her  legal  assistant  to  guide  hep 
through  much  of  her  FCC  work. 

Not  many  of  those  appointed  to  federal 
regulatory  agencies  are  women  or  former 
singers.  But  in  more  Important  ways,  Mrs. 
Held  typifies  many  of  her  regulatory  col- 
■  eagues:  She  lacks  apparent  quallflcatlons 
for'  the  Job,  and  she  doesnt  display  much 
-iiterest  in  the  work. 

SLn)IN«   EY 

Indeed,  the  Washington  regulatory  land- 
scape is  strewn  with  old  friends  of  Presl- 
ck-i-.ts,  unprepared  for  their  assignments  and 
laxfeely  uninterested  la  the  Industries  they 
regulute.  While  some  take  the  work  seri- 
ously, many  others  simply  slide  by,  attend- 
i'.ig  hearings,  flying  around  the  country 
speaking  to  Industry  groups,  and  doing  little 
to  resolve  the  complex  Imucs  their  agencies 
face. 

Wlllard  Deason,  for  Instance,  was  named 
to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  by 
his  old  college  roommate,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Mr.  Deason  wasn't  a  tran.sportation  e.xpert. 
But  he  had  been  best  man  at  Mr.  Johnson's 
wedding,  he  had  managed  LBJ's  Texas  radio 
station,  and  he  had  given  President  Johnson 
a  famous  pair  of  beagles,  named  Him  and 
Her.  "If  bed  given  LBJ  a  pair  of  horses," 
a  Washington  lawyer  remarks,  "maybe  he 
would  have  got  a  seat  on  the  Siipreme  Court." 
Mr.  Deason  is  regarded  by  some  ICC  officials 
and  lawyers  who  practice  before  the  com- 
mission as  one  of  the  FCC's  lea'it  competent 
members. 

Sometimes,  a  President  will  nominate  a 
political  friei\d  to  a  regulatory  agency  so  the 
man  will  have  n  Job  after  losing  an  election. 
Right  now,  in  fact,  an  Executive  Branch  offi- 
cial who  opposes  this  practice  savs  he  is  wor- 
ried that  the  Kov.  5  election  will  produce  a 
huge  mimber  of  unemployed  GOP  politicians, 
some  of  whom  President  Ford  will  be  tempted 
to  help  out  with  regulatory  Jobs. 

Probably  the  most  notable  thing  Mrs.  Held 
has  done  so  far  In  her  seven-year  FCC  term 
is  to  spend  $4,600  of  government  money 
installing  In  her  office  a  private  bathroom 
with  a  large  gold-framed  mirror.  She  also  has 
dlstingtilshed  herself  by  her  absence;  she's 
gone  from  the  FCC  more  than  anv  cuher 
commissioner. 

SHOtn.D  inddstkh's  help? 

A  lover  of  travel,  Mi's.  Held  taegn:!  com- 
plaining soon  after  Joining  the  commtssion 
that  the  FCC's  $3,500  annual  travel  allow- 
ance was  too  skimpy;  this  year  It  was  raised 
to  $4,500.  She  still  thinks  that  Industry 
groups  should  be  allowed  to  pay  commis- 
sioners' expenses  for  speaking  eui^agements. 
Tlie  60-year-old  grandmother  makes  lots  of 
speeches,  usually  entitled  "Cougresswoman 
Turned  Regtilator." 

In  a  way,  the  real  highlight  of  Mrs.  Reld's 
career  occurred  nearly  40  years  ago,  when 
she  performed  on  radio  as  singer  "Annette 
King"  on  Don  McNeill's  "Breakfast  Club." 
Though  her  singing  career  lasted  only  three 
years,  she  has  parlayed  It  Into  positions  of 
prominence  few  women  ever  achieve,  '  .Sing- 
ing is  the  only  ambition  I  ever  had,"  the 
FCC  commissioner  says. 

In  Congress  she  sang  along  with  her  male 
colleagues  In  the  Illinois  delegation,  even 
cutting  a  record  with  the  late  Illinois  Sen. 
Everett  Dirksen.  And  at  the  FCC,  former 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson  recalls,  she 
whiled  away  long  commission  meetings  by 
.sketching  treble  clefs  on  a  yellow  note  pad. 

Even  during  the  Senate  hearing  to  con- 
iirm  hpr  nomination  to  the  FCC.  that  brief 
r.nd  distant  singing  career  emerged  repeat- 
ecllj  as  a  key  qualification.  Illinois  Reptib- 
Mcan  Sen.  Charles  Percy  told  his  colleagues, 
•Having  had  a  career  as  a  radio  vocalist,  she 
is  iamiiiar  with  many  of  the  operations  of 
the  ijroadcast  Industry  from  her  own  luilque 
experience." 

Senators  at  the  bearing  enthvislastlcally 
praised  her  charm  and  femininity.  But  uone 


asked  her  views  on  Issues  like  women  In 
broadcasting,  the  fairness  doctrine  or  pay 
television  versus  so-called  "free"  TV.  In  fact, 
she  was  asked  nothing.  Sen.  Marlow  Cook, 
a  Kentucky  Republican,  summed  up  the 
hearings  by  telling  Mrs.  Reld:  "It  must  be 
kind  of  a  relief  to  receive  a  seven-year  term 
instead  of  a  two-year  term." 

Actually,  her  confirmation  hearing  was 
typical  of  the  vapid  sessions  the  Senate  usu- 
t>lly  holds,  ostensibly  to  grill  a  nominee  on 
);ls  qualifications  and  regulatory  philosophy. 
More  often  thp.n  not,  it  all  resembles  a  sort 
cf  civilized  shotgun  wedding. 

Like  the  unfortunate  bride,  the  nominee 
is  rarely  the  Senators'  first  cliolce.  But  at 
'.east  he  or  rhe  usually  holds  sufficiently 
bland  views  to  arou.se  no  strong  opposition. 
And  the  White  House  usually  helps  arrange 
a  tranquil  ceremony  by  checking  with  for- 
mer commissioners.  Important  Industry 
heads  and  key  Senators  (especially  those 
from  a  nominee's  home  state)  before  an- 
nouncing tlie  appointment.  "Tlie  process  is 
designed  to  produce  gray  men  and  women," 
a  regulatory  expert  says. 

At  the  FCC,  Mrs.  Reid  can  best  be  de- 
.s'.'rli:ed  as  m  interested.  Although  she  says 
children's  television  Is  a  favorite  Issue,  she 
admits  she  hasn't  given  any  speeches  on  the 
topic  or  pressed  for  any  new  commission  ac- 
tion in  that  area.  Although  she  is  the  first 
woman  on  the  commission  In  25  years,  she 
snys,  "I'm  not  a  women's  advocate.  I  came 
here  to  represent  everyone." 

Instead  of  zeroing  in  on  complex  isisues, 
Mr.^.  Reid  lias  turned  more  and  more  to 
travel  and  .speeches.  In  fact,  commission  In- 
.siders  say,  she  appears  to  have  given  up  on 
really  grasping  tl-.e  narrow,  legal  and  tech- 
nical issues  beiore  the  FCC,  relying  Instead 
on  her  legal  assLstant  or  on  Commission 
Chairman  Richard  WUcy  to  cue  her  votes. 

Mrs.  Reld  acknowledges  her  lack  of  ex- 
pertise. "I  came  on  with  the  idea  of  not 
t-'etting  too  Involved  with  any  one  ls.sue,"  sbe 
says. 

Industry  representatives  and  some  citizens' 
groups  complain  that  her  lack  of  expertise 
is  matched  by  her  Inaccessibility.  Her  office 
usually  repor'>,s  that  she  is  too  busy  to  meet 
spokesmen  for  either  Industry  or  citizens' 
groups.  On  rare  occasions  when  she  consents 
to  an  appointment,  they  say,  she  often 
shunts  the  visitors  at  the  last  minute  to  her 
legal  assistant,  Roscoe  Long.  One  recent  visi- 
tor, supposedly  "squeezed"  into  her  busy 
day.  arrived  for  a  late-afternoon  appolnt- 
nient  and  foinid  only  one  other  name  on  the 
day's  calendar.  "She's  simply  not  Uiterested 
enough  to  go  into  any  Issue  deeply,"  one  in- 
dustry representative  concludes. 

"Her  inaccessibility  concerns  me,"  an  in- 
dustry lawyer  says.  "I  know  she  doesn't  read 
the  long,  turgid  briefs  I  file.  And  if  she  won't 
personally  discuss  the  issues  either,  then  she 
has  to  go  get  her  Information  from  Roscoe, 
and  he  isn't  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  make 
these  decisions." 

A    FIIADOW   COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  Long,  39,  Is  almost  a  shadow  commis- 
sioner. He  writes  Mrs.  Reld's  speeches  and 
her  rare  written  opinions.  In  commission 
meetings  he  frequently  Jumps  up  to  expIaUi 
her  views  on  complicated  Issues  or  walks  up 
to  the  commission  bar  to  advise  her  on  a  vote. 
Other  legal  assistants  call  him  the  FCC's 
"eighth  coinmlsoioner." 

Mrs.  Reid  does  have  defenders.  A  CBS  net- 
work executive,  for  example,  calls  her  a 
"don't-shake-up-the-aulmals-too-much"  In- 
fluence and  says  her  conservatism  should  bo 
prized  on  "a  commis.-ion  regulating  the 
press."  An  ABC  network  official  says,  "She's 
not  spectacular,  and  she's  not  Influential — 
other  than  that  she  has  one  vote.  But  I  think 
there  Is  a  place  on  the  commission  for  simple, 
sotmd,  commonsense  Judgment." 

Because  she  l.in  t  publicly  aligned  with 
anv  issue  aid  is  largely  hiaccesslble,  Mrs. 
Reld's  reguhitory  philosophy  Is  pretty  much 


a  mystery.  She  says  government  regulation 
should  be  used  sparingly  and  only  as  a  last 
resort.  But  questions  about  the  application 
of  that  philosophy  are  deflected  with  a  few 
polite  words  and  a  smile. 

Speeches  and  written  opinions,  usually  a 
(xr.ide  to  a  commissioner's  thoughts,  disclose 
little  about  her.  Copies  of  Mrs.  Reld'ij 
speeches  aren't  distributed,  and  her  written 
dissents  froni  hundreds  of  commission  deci- 
sions are  so  few  (10)  and  so  brief  as  to  olTer 
no  real  clues.  "You  rarely  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  understanding  or  lack  thereof  because 
.she  iTsually  Itist  sits  there,"  says  a  lawyer 
v.-ho  has  iitteuded  the  closed  commLssion 
meetings. 

THE    FXCEPTIOVS 

Although  Mrs.  Reld's  performance  at  the 
FCC  l3  typical  of  the  way  many  regulatory- 
agency  members  approach  their  Jobs,  there 
are  some  orlght  and  hai'd-worklng  officials 
who  .".re  exceptions.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Ciialr:nan  Lewis  Engman  and  FCC 
Ch.-.inn.in  Wiley,  for  example,  are  trying 
hard  to  clear  ihe  logjam  of  cases  before  tlieir 
agencies. 

And  the  .hree  newest  members  at  the  Se- 
curiiie.s  and  Exchange  Commission  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  for  ability  rather 
than  political  or  industry  ties.  SEC  chair- 
man hay  Garrett,  Jr.,  a  scholarly  Chicago 
corporate  lawyer,  first  rejected  President 
Nixon's  offer  to  head  the  commission.  But 
ihei:-\Vhlte  House  Chief  of  Staff  Alexander 
Haig;  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Garrett,  convinc- 
nig  him  he  could  lielp  restore  the  atencj 's 
rcoutation  after  a  scandal  there. 

With  th.Tt  leverage.  Mr.  Garrett  Insisted 
(<n  qualified  appointees:  A.  A.  Sommer.  Jr. 
B  H.irv.ard  Law  School  contemporary  of  Mr. 
Gi^rrctl's  and  a  Cleveland  securities  and 
business  lawyer.  Joined  the  SEC  last  Ati- 
gvsi.  and  Irving  M.  Pollack,  a  member  of 
ine  SEC  staflf  since  1046  and  Its  chief  en- 
forcement officer  since  1965,  Joined  In  Feb- 
ruary. 

Even  so.  good  men  and  women  are  hard 
to  find  on  the  regulatory  commissions.  The 
tradition  of  lackadaisical  service  and  presi- 
dential iiu'ifTerence  has  largely  robbed  the 
agencies  of  the  challenge  that  attracts  crea- 
tive people.  These  who  do  agree  to  serve 
ofien  fiiid  it  a  thankless  Job.  "Eight  of  10 
people  on  the  street  don't  know  what  the 
agencies  are.  let  alone  who  the  commission- 
ers are. "  says  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  20-year  vet- 
eran of  the  FCC. 

T'.iE    REGlTLATOnS:     AGENCIES    AND    IWDUSTRItS 

Show  Persistent  Sicns  or  Cozy  Relation- 
ships 

(By  Los  Gapay) 

Wasiunoton.— Early  this  summer,  Helen 
Dellch  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
TTaritlme  Commission,  thought  seriously 
about  nnuiing  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Marj- 
land.  For  political  help,  her  campaign  aides 
freely  turned  to  what  seemed  like  a  natural 
source:  the  shipping  industry  that  her  com- 
mission regulates. 

Mrs.  Bentley's  campaign  staff  dispatched 
letters  seeking  support  and  campaign  assist- 
ance from  industry  lawyers  who  practice  be- 
fore her  agency.  Although  she  didn't  ask  di- 
rectly for  money,  that  aim  was  Implicit  — 
and  criticism  arose.  In  the  end,  Mrs.  Bentley 
decided  agahist  rtmuUig. 

It's  scarcely  surprising  that  the  commis- 
sion chairman  sought  help  from  the  indus- 
try, because  of  her  long  and  close  contacts 
with  shipping.  For  years  she  covered  the 
maritime  scene  as  a  reporter  for  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  Nowadays  she's  often  the  woman 
who  breal'.s  the  champagne  bottle  across  the 
i)ow  of  a  new  merchant  ship:  for  that  feat, 
she  sometimes  accepts  small  gifts  like  a 
bracelet  or  a  silver-plated  tray — and.  In  one 
instance,  a  Jewel-studded  American  flag  pin 
valued  at  $1,150.  (She  plans  to  return  it 
w'nen  she  leaves  office.) 

This  rather  cozy  government-Industry  re- 
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latlonshlp  in  shipping  imderscores  a  perva- 
sive and  persistent  Washington  phenome- 
non- Most  of  Washington's  Independent  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  far  from  staying  »*,»»•'«! 
length  as  their  creators  Intended,  are  locked 
in  close  embrace  with  the  industries  they 
oversee. 

INCREDIBLE    LOVE     AFFAIRS 

In  "cneral,  there  are  "incredible  love  af- 
fairs going  on  between  the  regulators  and 
the  regulated,"  says  Keith  Clearwaters,  the 
Justice  Department's  deputy  assistant  at- 
tornev  general  for  antitrust. 

As  "  a  result,  critics  say.  the  agencies 
often  condone  or  even  champion  monopolis- 
tic practices  and  rubber-stamp  higher 
prices  for  everything  from  airline  tickets  to 
natural  gas  to  telephone  calls.  Regulators 
report  that  they  aren't  unduly  influenced  by 
industries  and  can't  be  Insulated  from  them 
if  they  are  to  do  their  Jobs  right. 

The  agencies  with  the  worst  reputations 
as  captives  of  Industry  are  two  transportation 
regulators:  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Interstate  Conmaerce  Commission.  "If 
there  were  no  CAB,  the  airlines  woiUd  Invent 
one,"  says  Secor  D.  Browne,  a  former  chair- 
man of  that  board. 

So  close  are  the  ties  between  the  present 
CAB  chairman,  Robert  D.  Tlmm,  and  the 
aircraft  and  airline  concerns  that  a  conflict 
of  Interest  recently  was  charged.  Mr.  Tlmm 
took  a  golfing  trip  to  Bermuda  with  expenses 
paid  by  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  Is  being 
scrtitinlzed  In  a  CAB  Investigation  of  finan- 
cial control  of  airlines.  (Chief  executives  of 
four  airlines  Joined  the  chairman  In  Ber- 
muda.) After  criticism  from  House  Commerce 
Committee  Chairman  Harley  Staggers  and 
others,  Mr.  TUnm  disqualified  himself  from 
the  case  and  repaid  Uie  travel,  hotel  and 
other  expenses. 

At  the  ICC,  the  chummy  relationship  be- 
tween officials  and  the  railroads  and  truck 
lines  they  oversee  Is  hardly  a  secret.  An  ICC 
examiner  was  flred  in  1972  after  accepting 
food,  liquor  and  entertainment  from  a  truck- 
er who  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  before 
him.  A  few  vears  ago,  three  ICC  commis- 
sioners were  chlded  for  riding  free  and  high- 
on-the-hog  in  a  private  executive  car  of 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  while  that  railroad  was 
involved  in  two  big  cases  before  the  agency. 

BOrllNE  RATE  CLEARANCXS 

But  critics  find  Industry  influence  con- 
tinues to  run  strong  In  almost  all  agencies 
charged  with  granting  licenses  and  clearing 
rate  Increases.  Last  year,  in  rejecting  a  nomi- 
nee for  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  many 
Senators  protested  that  the  agency  didn't 
have  one  commissioner  representing  the  con- 
sumer. 

More  recently,  a  report  by  Congress'  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  charges  that  the  com- 
mission has  rushed  to  approve  rate  boosts 
for  natural  gas  without  following  proper 
procedures.  Consumer  groups  complain  that 
the  PPC  routinely  approves  natural  gas  rate 
increases  .sought  by  Industry.  But  commis- 
sioners answer  that  high  rates  are  needed  to 
.spur  production. 

An  obvious  reason  for  friendly  relationships 
Is  that  some  regulators  come  right  from  the 
Industries  they  regulate.  "Hie  GAG  report 
noted  that  three  of  the  four  FPC  commis- 
sioners (there  Is  one  vacancy)  had  past  asso- 
ciations of  varying  closeness  with  the  oil  and 
gas  industry.  One  member.  Rush  Moody,  came 
from  a  Texas  law  firm  that  represented  26 
oil  and  gas  companies;  he  is  so  eager  to  raise 
gas  rates  that  other  commissioners,  who  are 
xisually  pro-Industry,  are  sometimes  at  odds 
with  him. 

XSST7E    OF    STOCKHOLOrRS 

One  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  James  Quello,  Is  a  former 
broadcaster  from  Detroit;  his  Senate  con- 
firmation last  year  was  hotly  opposed  by  con- 
sumer and  public-interest  groups,  and  Sen. 


John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Bubcommlttee  on  communica- 
tions, raised  the  basic  question  of  whether 
a  regulator  should  be  recruited  from  the 
Industry  he  is  to  oversee. 

Another  kind  of  link  between  regulator 
and  regulated  was  disclosed  In  the  GAO  re- 
port It  found  that  a  number  of  top  FPC  offi- 
cials Improperly  held  securities  in  companies 
overseen  by  their  agency.  Besides,  Chah-- 
man  John  Nassikas'  wife  owned  50  shares  of 
US  Steel  Corp.,  whose  Carnegie  Natural 
Gas  Co.  comes  within  FPC  Jurisdiction.  As  a 
result  of  the  report,  19  officials  were  directed 
to  get  rid  of  holdhigs  raising  conflict-of- 
interest  possibilities. 

Moreover,  commissioners  often  need  in- 
dustrv  support  to  get  and  keep  theh  ap- 
pointments. Clearance  from  regulated  m- 
dustrles  and  from  certain  friends  of  btisi- 
ness  in  Congress  helps  get  a  nomination  out 
of  the  White  House.  One  former  SEC  com- 
missioner says  he  had  to  be  hiterviewed  by 
securities-industry  leaders  before  being  of- 
fered his  presidential  appointment. 

Once  in  office,  a  regulator  sometimes  feels 
It  necessary  to  curry  favor  with  Industry  to 
help  to  win  renomlnatlon.  When  his  term 
was  expiring  last  year,  G.  Joseph  Mlnettl, 
the  CAB  member  who  had  heou  hardest  on 
the  airline  todustry,  softened  his  opposition 
to  air-fare  increases  and  flight  cutbacks  un- 
til he  was  renamed. 

And  many  commissioners  and  staff  mem- 
bers use  their  Jobs  as  stepping-stones  to 
higher-paying  posts  in  Industries  they  over- 
see. From  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, for  example,  officials  often  go  to 
the  securities  Industry;  the  prime  example 
is  James  Needham,  who  left  the  SEC  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  probably  has  been  lobbying  at 
the  SEC  on  the  Industry's  behalf. 

The  regulators  argue  that  close  relations 
with  Industry  are  necessary  to  help  them 
understand  the  problems  they  face.  In  fact, 
the  FCC  is  sometimes  criticized  becatise 
nonindustry  commissioners  are  ignorant  of 
such  technical  subjects  as  cable  TV  and  sat- 
ellite communications.  To  meet  the  need, 
many  key  staff  members  are  recruited  from 
Industry.  But  regulators  complain  that  even 
these  choices  can  raise  a  furor.  "If  I  need  an 
engineer,  the  best  will  come  from  Bell  or 
RCA,  and  If  I  appoint  him,  all  hell  breaks 
loose, "  says  FCC  member  Robert  Lee. 

Beyond  any  storms  over  staff  appoint- 
ments, there  now  are  attempts  to  break  up 
traditional  alliances  and  loosen  Industry's 
hold  on  certain  agencies.  Last  year,  the  Sen- 
ate decided  the  FPC  was  so  stacked  with 
pro-Industry  cormnissioners  that  it  took  the 
rare  step  of  voting  down  a  prsidential  nom- 
inee to  a  regulatory  post:  Robert  Morris,  a 
lawyer  with  big  oil  company  clients.  It  was 
the  first  such  rejection  since  1950. 

Under  prodding  from  both  Congress  and 
the  Justice  Department,  the  SEC  is  moving 
toward  a  competitive  system  of  flexible  rates 
for  brokerage  transactions — despite  Industry 
opposition.  For  years,  the  commission  pro- 
tected the  securities  Industry  by  preserving 
fixed  rcit'es. 

And  the  SEC,  along  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Is  regarded  even  by  critics  as 
having  improved  recently.  After  contro- 
versies involvmg  Us  past  two  chairmen,  the 
securities  commission  has  acquired  new.  In- 
dependent-minded members. 

Says  Irving  Pollack,  a  longtime  staff  man 
recently  appointed  to  the  commission:  "If 
somebody  tried  to  massage  me,  It  would  have 
the  reverse  effect.  I'd  say,  'what  do  you  think 
I  am,  a  schnook?'  " 

Manv  critics  say  Mr.  Pollack  Isn't  a  typical 
regulator,  though.  "Big  business  desperately 
needs  big  government,"  philosophizes  Ralph 
Nader;  the  public  Is  left  out  of  the  equa- 
tion, he  says.  Others  add  that  it's  hard  for 
anyone  but  indtistry  executives  to  get 
chummy    with    regulators.    "Our    consumer 


group  doesn't  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  a  Tlmm  weekend  in  Bermuda,"  says  Reu- 
ben Robertson,  a  Nader  aide. 

Recalling  the  ride  taken  by  ICC  commis- 
sioners in  a  private  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road car— which  they  claimed  was  needed 
to  learn  about  the  indttstry— a  Washington 
attorney  who  deals  with  that  agency  muses: 
"I've  always  thought  It  strange  that  they 
ride  private  railroad  cars,  but  they  don't 
ride  buses  or  sit  in  a  small-town  corner 
drugstore  and  talk  to  the  proprietor  about 
how  good  or  bad  his  small-shipment  truck 

service  Is." 

Relations  between  regulator  and  regu- 
lated have  been  questioned,  among  other 
places,  in  federal  cotui;.  In  a  1970  decision. 
Appeals  Court  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  wrote 
that  a  CAB  case  involved  "the  recturing 
question  which  has  plagued  public  regtila- 
tlon  of  industry:  whether  the  regulatory 
agency  Is  unduly  oriented  toward  the  Inter- 
ests c>f  the  industry  it  is  designed  to  regu- 
late, rather  than  the  pubUc  interest  it  is 
designed  to  protect." 

That  case  grew  out  of  a  series  of  meetings 
in  1969  between  the  CAB,  under  then-chair- 
man John  Crocker,  and  airline  executives. 
The  chairman  of  one  meeting  was  the  presi- 
dent of  United  Airlines.  In  that  session, 
closed  to  the  public,  the  board  laid  out  the 
type  and  size  of  a  big  fare  boost  it  was  ready 
to  approve.  The  carriers  sought  and  won  Just 
such  an  Increase.  A  group  of  Congressmen 
went  to  court  and  got  the  decUlon  over- 
turned as  having  been  improperly  reached. 
Mr  Crooker's  successor  at  the  CAB,  Secor 
Browne,  didn't  escape  criticism.  He  once  va- 
cationed at  the  Caribbean  beach  house  of  a 
Pan  American  World  Airways  vice  president, 
although  he  said  he  paid  rental  for  the  lodg- 
ing At  about  that  time,  Mr.  Browne  was 
voting  to  give  Pan  Am  certain  South  Pacific 
routes.  The  current  CAB  chairman,  Mr. 
"nmm,  appears  even  bolder  in  his  associa- 
tions with  industry. 

Airline  executives  often  wine  and  dine  with 
Chah-man  Tlmm,  and  they  golf  with  him 
much  more  often  in  Washington  than  in 
Bermuda.  For  example,  Thomas  K.  Taylor, 
an  $80.000-a-year  lobbyist  for  Trans  World 
Airlines,  reports  be  has  played  golf  with  Mr. 
Timm  three  times  this  year,  lunches  with  all 
five  board  members  once  every  two  or  three  . 
months  and  with  CAB  staffers  about  every 

two  weeks. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  his  wife  even  accompanied 
Mr.  Tlmm  and  his  wife  on  a  trip  to  Europe 
last  April;  the  CAB  chairman  was  going  on 
business  to  visit  foreign  airlines  and  take 
part  hi  official  meetings,  and  the  Taylors 
were  vacationhig.  They  fiew  together  on 
TWA  to  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Rome  and  spent 
some  of  the  time  In  Europe  together,  sight- 
seeing, playing  golf  and  staying  at  the  same 
hotels.  Mr.  Timm  was  the  guest  of  several 
other  airlines  for  dinners  and  sightseeing 
during  his  European  trip. 

Lobbyist  Taylor  Insists  that  cases  before 
the  board  are  never  discussed  In  his  infor- 
mal contacts  with  CAB  officials;  specifically, 
he  says,  he  has  never  mentioned  a  current 
CAB  study  on  how  to  restructure  transat- 
lantic air  routes. 

But  that  disclaimer  still  leaves  open  pos- 
sible discussion  of  broad  regulatory  phUoso- 
phy  and  plenty  of  Issues  that  may  get  to 
the  commission  some  day.  The  general  sub- 
ject of  whether  there  is  too  much  transat- 
lantic airline  capacity  "sure  as  hell"  is  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Taylor  concedes. 

Mr.  Taylor's  counterpart  in  Washington 
for  American  Airlines,  Charles  Strlckler. 
says  he  also  golfs  and  socializes  with  CAB 
members  because  "I  think  It's  In  the  Interest 
of  mv  company." 

But  some  who  deal  with  regulators  don't 
defend  the  idea  of  holmobbing  with  them. 
"I  play  the  game  (but)  I  don't  think  it's  in 
the  piiblic  interest."  concedes  one  WashUig- 
ton  lawyer  who  practices  before  regulatory 
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agencies.  "Our  whole  regiilatory  system  Isn't 
set  up  In  a  Judicial  way." 

Others  now  ase  remembering  the  fears  of 
cozlness  between  regulators  and  Industry 
that  were  long  ago  expressed  by  Supremo 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  was 
once  chairman  of  the  SEC.  He  advised  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  abolish  each 
regulatory  agency  10  years  after  Its  creation. 
Mr.  Douglas  reasoned  that  the  agencies  "be- 
come so  closely  identltied  v.'lth  the  Interests 
ihey  are  supposed  to  regulate  tliat  eventu- 
ally they  are  transformed  Into  spokesmen 
for  the  Interest  groups." 

The    Regulators:     Proposals    To    Reform 

Federal    Commissions    Abjs    Heard    Mork 

Often 

(By    Albert    R.    Karr) 

Washington. — Following  a  particularly 
unpleasant  air-fare  dispute,  P.  J.  Nicholas 
of  CoUlngswood,  N.J.,  sought  satisfaction 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  got 
what  he  felt  wan  a  i-unaround.  He  finally 
nred  off  a  letter  to  the  CAB,  declarlns: 

"After  a  series  of  discussions  with  friends 
and  associates,  I  now  share  the  opinion  that 
the  CAB  needs  to  be  changed  substantially 
or  eliminated." 

Pew  ordinary  Americans  carry  their  com- 
plaints against  government  regulators  to 
stich  lengths,  but  plenty  of  close  onlookers, 
equally  disillusioned,  are  raising  their  voices 
In  the  same  general  cause;  Economists,  con- 
sumer groups  and  government  policymakers 
are  urging  that  "something  be  done"  about 
the  fallings  of  the  independent  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

President  Ford  himself  has  severely  crit- 
icized the  agencies  In  recent  weeks,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  as  helping  spur  In- 
flation by  buoying  transportation  and  other 
costs.  He  has  proposed  that  a  reform  com- 
mission study  the  regulators  and  come  up 
with  Ideas  for  change.  Deregulation  advo- 
cates within  the  administration  say  the  plan 
Is  a  serious  effort  to  enlist  the  help  of  Con- 
gress, which  must  authorize  the  commission; 
they  Insist  the  commission  proposal  Isn't  a 
stalling  tactic. 

Even  while  tbe  commission  does  its  stutly- 
ing,  officials  add,  piece-meal  deregulation 
steps  will  be  taken.  The  President's  economic 
policy  board  plans  a  tough  move  on  regu- 
lation, says  Treasury  Secretary  William  Si- 
mon, one  of  the  group's  members.  The  new 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  will 
seek  to  "raise  the  consciousness"  of  regula- 
lators  about  the  role  of  high  rates  In  Infla- 
tion, pledges  George  C.  Eads,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  council. 

More  and  more,  the  critics  are  calling  for 
substantial  deregulation,  if  not  outright 
abolition  of  the  agencies.  I'he  naysayers  argue 
that  regulation,  if  it  ever  made  sense,  doesn't 
work  any  longer  and  instead  serves  mainly 
to  stifle  competition.  Donalrl  I.  Baker,  deputy 
assistant  attorney  general  for  antitrust,  says 
that  regulation  results  in  "antlcompetitve 
Judgment  for  consumer  choice"  and  abets 
inflation. 

REMOVING      TFMPTATTON 

The  would-be  abolitionists  Include  such 
leading  politicians  as  Sen.  William  Proxmlie, 
the  V/lsconsln  Democrat,  and  Republican 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  a  presi- 
dential aspirant.  Consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader,  who  until  recently  pushed  for  stricter 
regulation,  now  thinks  that  some  agencies, 
including  the  CAB,  should  be  scrapped  as 
subservient  to  Industry.  "After  a  few  years 
of  challenging  them,  you  realize  the  system 
Is  hopelessly  rigged,"  he  contends. 

Others  call  for  paring  down  the  agencies' 
functions,  reorganizing  them  or  trying  to 
insulate  them  from  industry's  influence.  To 
help  keep  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
.sloners  from  getting  too  close  to  the  indus- 
try they  regelate,  they  should  be  named  for 
16-year  terms,  guaranteed  generous  pensions 
and  be  barred  from  employment  l.i  the  coiii- 


munlcatlons  industry  tat  16  years,  aays  Henry 
Geiler,  former  FCC  general  counsel.  These 
safeguards  would  remove  temptations  of  PCC 
memt>ers  to  favor  potential  employers,  Mr. 
Geiler  says,  and  would  lead  to  appointment 
of  better  people. 

Within  the  Ford  administration,  consider- 
ation is  t>elng  given  to  drafting  of  ethical- 
conduct  guidelines  for  regulators,  to  discour- 
age them  from  too-close  contact  with  regu- 
lated industries.  CAB  chairman  Robert  D. 
Tlmm  has  been  criticized  particularly  for 
cozlness  with  the  airlines. 

At  the  same  time,  there's  a  movement  to- 
ward a  more  traditional  goal :  increased  regu- 
lation. Daniel  O'Neal,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  who  is  often 
critical  of  his  colleagues,  calls  for  "Improved 
regulation"  to  prevent  such  Ills  as  freight- 
rate  discrimination  and  poor  freight  service. 
Democratic  Rep.  Brock  Adams  of  Washington 
favors  giving  the  ICC  broader  powers — over 
trucking  of  now-exempt  items  such  as  farm 
goods,  for  Instance. 

REMODELING    THE    REGITLATOR3 

Recent  history  has  shown  that  any  attempt 
to  remodel  government  regulation  is  fraught 
with  frustration.  Broad  regulatory  changes 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  recom- 
mended by  study  groups  as  far  back  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  day,  and  little  has 
resulted.  But  from  the  present  welter  of 
proposals  for  change,  some  action  is  begin- 
ning to  emerge  In  the  direction  of  deregula- 
tion. 

Just  now  the  Ford  administration,  pick- 
ing up  a  Nixon  project  and  cheered  on  by 
vpricus  economists  and  consumer  groups,  Is 
trying  to  push  a  railroad-deregulation  mea- 
sure through  Congress.  The  President,  In  a 
recent  message  to  Congress,  said  it  "would 
contribute  substantially  to  the  efllclency  and 
vitality  of  the  nation's  private-sector  trans- 
portation system." 

This  plan  would  reduce  ICC  power  to  re- 
Jer^t  rail-rate  changes,  weaken  the  authority 
of  regional  railroad  rate-setting  bureaus  and 
require  fast  ICC  action  on  proposals  for  new 
rail  service.  And  the  pending  bill,  whittled 
down  from  a  more  radical  proposal  In  order 
to  win  congressional  backing,  seems  on  Its 
wpy  toward  acceptance  In  the  House.  Chances 
a:  J  rated  good  that  an  eventual  House-Senate 
conference  will  keep  the  deregulation  pro- 
visions, which  are  generally  considered  mod- 
est. 

Also  awaiting  congressional  action  Is  a 
White  House  proposal  to  end  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  regulation  of  prices  of 
newly  discovered  natural  gas,  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  stimulating  production.  But 
different  approaches  are  being  suggested. 
An  alternative  offered  In  the  Senate  would 
divide  regulation  of  gas  producers  between 
tlie  FPC  and  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. With  time  running  short,  prospects 
for  passage  of  any  gas-deregulation  bill  this 
year  aren't  considered  good. 

A  major  revamping  of  nuclear-power  reg- 
ulation is  an  accomplished  fact,  however.  The 
Pverldent  r_-cently  signed  a  measure  to  split 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Into  two 
agencies,  to  end  the  commission's  built-in 
conflict  of  interest  in  both  promoting  and 
regulating  nuclear  energy.  One  new  agency 
will  research  In  nuclear  and  other  energy; 
the  other  will  take  over  licensing  of  atomic 
plants. 

Our  regulatory  changes  may  be  coming. 
Piesldent  Ford's  OlBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  overseeing  the  start  of  an  analysis 
of  the  value  and  cost  of  government  activity 
that  impinges  on  industry,  and  regulatory 
agencies  are  "of  major  concern"  In  that  ef- 
fort, says  Walter  Scott,  associate  OMB  ad- 
ministrator. 

Tlie  administration  already  has  some 
.specific  plans  for  the  future.  They  call  for 
relaxcii  regulation  of  truckers,  airlines  and 
rhi;-plng  concerns.  Early  next  year.  Trans- 


portation Department  platmers  will  brhig 
forth  legislation  proposals  to  trim  the  ICC's 
power  over  truck  rates  and  routes.  Later 
they'll  try  to  reduce  the  CAB's  authority  to 
approve  air  fares  and  service  cutbacks — and 
trim  the  Maritime  Commission's  right  to 
endorse  rates  that  are  set  by  Joint  confer- 
ences of  shipping  lines. 

Short  of  basic  structural  change,  mean- 
time, the  administration.  Congress  and  pri- 
vate groups  have  been  prodding  various 
agencies  to  do  a  better  Job  of  representing 
the  public  interest.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitriist  staff  is  Intervening  more 
often  at  the  AEC  and  the  ICC  to  demand 
consideration  of  the  anticompetitive  effects 
of  their  decisions.  Congress'  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recently  lamijasted  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  with  charges  that 
it  acted  Improperly  in  granting  gas-price 
rises.  Senators  are  grilling  nominees  for 
regulatory  posts  harder  and  are  delvlnrj 
more  deeply  Into  agencies'  activities.  A  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  headed  by  Edward  Ken- 
nedy has  Just  begim  an  examination  of  regu- 
latory operations  to  determine  whether  the 
consumer  can  give  his  views  and  if  regula- 
tory action  protects  him. 

Under  such  pressure,  some  regulatory 
agencies  have  moved  toward  3elf-lmprove- 
ment,  even  If  not  toward  basic  change.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  grown  tougher  and  moi'e 
efficient  In  attacking  vmfair  business  prac- 
tices; this  move  Ttarted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  Nlxon-appolnted  chalrnien. 
Miles  Klrkpatrlck  ard  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Now,  under  a  third,  Lewis  Engman,  It  Is  ex- 
tending that  effort  modestly — pushing  lor 
the  wherewithal  to  pursue  bigger  antitrust 
cases  and  using  a  new  "cost-benefit"  analy- 
sis system  aimed  at  helping  It  do  the  most 
effective  job  for  its  money.  The  agency 
plainly  has  been  re.spondlug  to  pressure,  in- 
cluding complaints  from  Nader  forces  and 
sharp  American  Bar  Association  criticism 
for  poor  consumer  protection  and  "serious" 
staff  problems. 

UNCHARACTERISTIC   MOTIONS 

Regulatory  analysts  say  the  FTC  is  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  improvement.  Un- 
like the  CAB,  which  deals  solely  with  avia- 
tion, or  the  Maritime  Commission,  whicli 
regulates  shipping  alone,  the  PTC  has  the 
broad  osfclgnment  of  keeping  competition 
free  and  fair  in  all  industries;  thus.  It  is 
much  less  vulnerable  to  preas\ire  from  any 
one  Industry.  It's  a  lot  harder  for  an  agency 
regulating  a  single  Industry  to  change  its 
ways,  the  analysts  reason. 

But  some  regulators  beside  the  FTC  have 
been  making  uncharacteristic  motions 
though  acting  under  pressure.  Mr.  Nader's 
Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project  cla'.nis 
credit  for  forcing  the  CAB  recently  to  begin 
a  major  Investigation  of  financial  control  of 
airlines  and  Influence  on  their  management 
decision?. 

The  ICC,  for  another,  seems  to  be  trying 
to  change.  In  the  last  few  years.  It  has 
moved  to  force  better  hotisehold -goods  mov- 
ing service,  to  keep  the  railroads  from  lop- 
ping off  many  marginal  Northeast  railroad 
branch  lines,  and  to  rule  that  proceeds  of  a 
10":^  rail  freight-rate  Increase  be  mrested  in 
track  and  equipment  to  improve  service  to 
shippers. 

But  critics  say  this  flurry  of  activity  is 
largely  eyewash,  designed  to  soothe  com- 
plalners  and  to  head  off  drastic  change  in 
ICC  powers.  (Chairman  George  Stafford 
.say.s  he  objects  to  the  pending  deregulation 
legislation  because  the  ICC  Itself  can  adopt 
most  of  the  changes  it  proposes  and  has 
made  or  planned  revisions  that  would  make 
most  of  the -legislation  unnecessary.) 

One  skeptic  sitting  on  the  commission  is 
Mr.  O'Neal;  he  said  In  a  recent  dissent  that 
he  doubts  the  ICC  will  enforce  Its  conditions 
for  the  10':^  rate  Increase.  Other  critics  in- 
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slst  that  a  current  ICC  investigation  of 
price -setting  by  regional  rail  and  truck  rate 
bureaus  began  strictly  In  response  to  admin- 
istration and  congressional  pressme  and 
that  it  won't  produce  much. 

They  also  are  critical  of  the  ICC's  re- 
sponse to  outside  pressure  for  more  consid- 
eration of  environmental  aspects  of  its  deci- 
sions; among  other  things,  environmen- 
talists want  lower  freight  rates  for  steel 
scrap  to  get  more  junked  cars  off  the  land- 
.scape.  Despite  court  orders,  tiiey  say,  the 
ICC  is  moving  grudgingly  and  inadequately 
to  give  ecology  more  attention. 
the  mavericks 

The  occasional  maverick  on  a  regulatory 
commission  may  rock  the  boat,  but  to  little 
effect.  Nicholas"  Johnson,  a  frequent  FCC 
dissenter,  was  regarded  by  consumer  advo- 
cates as  having  struck  many  a  blow  for 
their  cause  and  kept  the  agency  "honest." 
But  when  he  left  the  commission  last  year, 
a  top  staffer  said  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
a  lot  more  effective  at  "grabbing  headlines" 
than  Influencing  policy. 

Inciunbent  ICC  member  O'Neal,  a  for- 
mer Senate  staff  member,  was  named  to  his 
post  with  strong  backing  from  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  a  strong 
consumer  advocate.  And  Mr.  O'Neal  has 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  more  conser- 
vative commissioners.  But  his  nettlesome 
dissents  and  public  comments  are  serving 
far  more  to  anger  them  than  to  sway  their 
decisions. 

Indeed,  revamping  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies may  be  impossible  in  the  view  of  many 
agency  watchers.  A  big  obstacle  is  resist- 
ance from  regulated  Industries,  most  of 
which  don't  want  to  be  out  from  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  the  agency  that  oversees 
them.  Thus,  railroads,  truckers  and  barge 
lines  all  tend  to  oppose  deregulation  of 
transportation. 

Even  many  shippers  feel  more  comforta- 
ble with  the  status  quo.  Steel  companies  tes- 
tifled  at  recent  House  hearings  that  railroad 
rate-bureau  deliberations  provide  a  setting 
for  the  mills  to  maintain  delivered  steel 
prices  at  a  common  level  by  keeping  their 
transportation  costs  from  diverging. 

Nader  operatives,  thinking  that  their 
goals  of  deregulation  might  cohicide  with  a 
l)U8iness  interest  In  getting  regulators  off 
company  backs,  recently  asked  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  whether  it  would 
Join  In  a  concerted  deregulation  effort.  But 
a  Nader  man  reports  that  the  chamber  offi- 
cials, though  apparently  personally  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Idea,  replied  that  powerful  in- 
dustry members  subject  to  regulation  would 
never  stand  for  losing  It.  The  chamber  en- 
dorsed the  President's  reform-commission 
idea,  but  Its  officials  say  privately  that  pros- 
pects of  chamber  backing  for  specific  de- 
regulation moves  are  slim. 

RESISTANCE    AND    INERTIA 

To  Industry's  opposition  to  change  is 
Pdded  stiff  resistance  by  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies themselves  and  considerable  Inertia  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Though  federal  economic  regula- 
tion can  have  great  impact  on  Americans' 
pocketbooks,  most  of  the  public  Is  unaware  of 
Its  obscure  workings,  and  it  lacks  political 
appeal  for  Congress. 

Thus,  the  lawmakers  often  lei  the  agencies 
go  their  own  way.  Congressional  overview  of 
tlie  agencies  Is  sporadic  because  there  is 
"little  or  no  payoff  from  oversight  activity," 
says  Alton  B.  Harris,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Securities  Subcommittee. 

Moreover,  Congress  fails  to  provide  enough 
money  and  manpower  to  do  the  regulatory 
job  right,  some  critics  complain.  "Congress 
tends  to  underbudget  most  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  so  they  really  don't  have  anybody  to 
do  long-range  policy  thinking."  sa-  s  John  F. 
Cushman,  executive  director  of  the  .Adminis- 


trative Conference  of  the  TJ.S.,  which  seeks 
to  Improve  agencies'  procedures. 

At  bottom,  the  critics  add,  the  regulatory 
task  the  agencies  are  called  upon  to  perform 
Is  too  demanding,  no  matter  how  qualified 
the  regulators.  For  one  thing.  It's  impossible 
for  them  to  serve  as  both  Judges  and  adminis- 
trators, as  they're  frequently  asked  to  do. 
And,  often  by  congressional  mandate,  the 
commissions  become  immersed  in  minutiae 
that  prevent  them  from  taclding  big  Issues 
with  speed  and  wisdom,  analysts  say. 

So  the  ICC  spends  80<;o  of  Its  time  fussing 
with  cases  involving  truck  operating  rights. 
And  the  FTC  last  month  held  several  days 
of  hearings  "to  reconsider  the  limitations  set 
by  Rule  19(H)(2)  under  the  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act  for  iron  and  copper  found  in 
dressed  ranch  mink  skins." 


PALESTINE    REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly is  expected  to  begin  its  debate  on 
renewing  the  mandate  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near  East — ^UNRWA. 
UNRWA,  with  headquarters  In  Beirut, 
operates  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and 
the  Israeli-administered  territories  of 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank.  Nearly  1,600,- 
000  refugees  are  currently  registei-ed  for 
UNRWA's  educational,  medical,  and 
other  humanitarian  services. 

Over  the  years,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has 
closely  followed  the  UNRWA  program, 
and  this  international  humanitarian 
agency  deserves  high  tribute  for  Its  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  refugees.  The  fi- 
nancial situation  of  UNRWA,  however, 
continues  to  deteriorate.  In  fact,  In  his 
current  annual  report,  Sir  Jolin  Rennie, 
the  Commissioner-General  of  UNRWA, 
calls  the  financial  situation  "precarious." 
Official  estimates  now  put  the  agency's 
deficit  at  some  $44  million.  And  unless 
governments  increase  their  contributions 
to  UNRWA,  the  agency's  services,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  food  rations 
to  the  needy  and  the  education  of  young 
refugees,  will  be  sharply  curtailed.  And 
this  could  seriously  injure  the  persistent 
efforts  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  I  rec- 
ommended a  Presidential  determination 
for  an  emergency  U.S.  contribution  to 
UNRWA.  As  a  result,  in  July  the  U.S. 
committed  $4,200,000  toward  a  special 
UNRWA  account  to  support  the  educa- 
tion of  young  refugees.  About  the  same 
time,  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity made  a  special  contribution  of  some 
$8,500,000 — and  smaller  amounts  came 
from  other  sources. 

The  administration  has  requested 
.some  $23,500,000  for  the  regular  Ameri- 
can contribution  in  fiscal  year  1975.  In 
the  context  of  the  foreign  aid  debate  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
McGee,  which  would  increase  this 
amount  by  at  least  $10  million.  Similar 
legislation,  I  understand,  is  pending  in 
the  House.  Hopefully,  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  UNRWA  in  1975  will  exceed  the 
administration's  request.  And  hopefully, 
as  well,  the  President  will  actively  en- 
courage   other    government.^,    including 


those  in  the  Arab  world,  to  also  Increase 
their  support  of  UNRWA. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  exchanged 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  America  policy  toward 
UNRWA  and  the  Palestinian  issue.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  press  release  which  in- 
cludes the  text  of  this  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  Kennedy  Releases  Correspondence 

ON  Palestinians  and  Urges  Increased  Hu- 
manitarian Support  for  Arab  Refugees  in 

the  Middle  East 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  today  urged 
"increased  American  and  international  con- 
tributions" to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the 
Near  East  (UNRWA) . 

UNRWA,  with  headquarters  In  Beirut,  op- 
erates In  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan  and  the 
Israeli  Administered  Territories  of  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank.  Some  1,600,000  refugees  are 
currently  registered  for  UNRWA's  education- 
al, medical  and  other  hmnanltarlan  services. 
Debate  on  the  renewal  of  UNRWA's  man- 
date Is  scheduled  to  open  next  week  In  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Senator  Kennedy  said:  "The  financial  sit- 
uation of  UNRWA  contUiues  to  deteriorate. 
Official  estimates  put  the  agency's  deficit  at 
more  than  $40,000,000.  According  to  UNRWA 
officials — and  this  view  Is  shared  by  officials 
m  the  Department  of  State — unless  govern- 
ments increase  their  contributions  to 
UNRWA,  the  agency's  services.  Including  the 
dlstrlbtitlon  of  food  rations  and  the  educa- 
tion of  young  refugees,  will  be  sharply  cur- 
tailed. And  this  could  seriously  Injure  per- 
sistant hoi>es  for  a  negotiated  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East. 

"I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  Increase  Its  anticipated  UNRWA 
contribution  of  some  $23,500,000  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year — and  that  we  will  actively 
encourage  other  governments,  including 
those  In  the  Arab  world,  to  Increase  their 
support  of  UNRWA  as  well.  Despite  sporadic 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  and  very  difficult 
problems  in  negotiations,  I  share  the  view  of 
many  Americans  that  the  International  com- 
munltv  should  not  lose  sight  of  legitimate 
humanitarian  needs  among  the  refugees  and 
UNRWA's  Important  responsibilities  In  help- 
ing to  meet  these  needs." 

Senator  Kennedy,  who  recently  returned 
from  the  Middle  East,  made  his  comment  in 
releasing  the  full  text  of  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  State  on  American 
policy  and  views  toward  UNRWA  and  the 
Palestinian  Issue.  On  May  29,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy WTote  a  letter  of  taqulry  on  these  is- 
sues to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger. On  September  7,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  J.  Sisco  replied  to  the  Senator's 
letter. 

Among  other  things,  the  Sisco  letter  make.s 
these  points: 

(1)  Contrary  to  "a  common  misconcep- 
tion" that  UNRWA  has  helped  to  perpetuate 
the  Arab  refugee  problem,  "we  believe  that 
UNRWA's  assistance  has  not  been  among  the 
major  reasons  for  the  persistence  of  refugee 
status  for  so  many  Palestinians." 

(2)  There  are  some  11  "Fedayeen  Organiza- 
tions "  among  the  Palestinians. 

(3)  The  influence  of  some  of  these  organi- 
zations in  some  refugee  areas  "makes  it  un- 
avoidable as  a  practical  matter  for  UNRWA 
officials  in  tho.se  areas  to  discuss  local  prob- 
lems with  representatives  of  those  groups. 
However,  we  are  satisfied  that  UNRWA  has 
no  formal,  permanent  or  continuing  rela- 
tions vith  any  fedayeen  organization." 
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(4)  "We  are  very  likely  to  need  a  strong 
and  efTective  UNRWA  to  help  the  refugees 
through  the  tranfiltlon  to  whatever  their 
peiumnent  status  eventually  becomes." 

(5)  "There  are  several  possible  approaches 
to  meeting  Palestinian  demands  for  'self -de- 
termination' ....  A  large  number  of  Palestin- 
ians, of  cctirse.  favor  the  establisljment  of  a 
Pilestlulan  state." 

'3)  "Our  position  with  respect  to  the  Pal- 
estine issue  is  that  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
la  the  Middle  East  caiinot  be  achieved  with- 
out taKiiis  into  account  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  the  Pale.stinlan  people  ....  The 
precise  form  and  substance  of  how  to  meet 
Palestinian  interests  must,  we  believe,  be 
v/orl?ed  out  among  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
through  negotiations  ....  The  process  could. 
of  course,  begin  through  a  Jordanlan-Iapaell 
negotiation  ....  We  would  welcome  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  negotiation." 

Attached  is  Senator  Kennedy's  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

Senator    Edward    M.   Kenwedt's    Letter    to 
Scc&BTART  or  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 

May  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Hehrt  a.  Kissinger, 
Secretary    o/    State,    Department   of    State, 
Wa-fhington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  personal  concern  over  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  (UNRWA).  and  to  urge  your 
recommending  an  immediate  Presidentlai  de- 
termination  for    a   special   emergency    con- 
tribution to  this  international  humanitarian 
agency. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  flnancial  situa- 
tion of  UNRWA  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Official  estimates  indicate  that  some  >20,- 
000.000  are  needed  to  give  the  agency  mini- 
mum 'flnancial  solvency,  and  that  the  deficit 
for  1974  alone  is  approximately  $10,000,000. 
According  to  officials  in  UNRWA — end  I  be- 
lieve this  view  is  shared  by  officials  in  tlie 
Department  of  State — unless  additional  con- 
tributions from  the  interaatioual  community 
are  forthcoming  within  the  very  near  future, 
UNRWA  services,  including  the  distributiou 
of  food  rations  and  the  education  of  young 
refugees,  wUl  be  sharply  curtailed. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  question  of 
UNRWA's  mandate  and  future  Ig  a  matter  of 
growing  discussion  la  many  quaa-ters.  e.spe- 
cially  ill  light  of  the  signiXxcant  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  resolution  of  outstandlug 
tssues  in  the  Middle  East.  But  given  these 
hopeful  changes  towards  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  area,  our  own  country  and  the  Interua- 
tloual  community  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  coutiuuJug  humanitarian  needs  among 
the  refugees  and  the  immediately  Important 
responsibilities  of  UNRWA  in  helping  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States  has  gen- 
erously supported  iiumAulti:ian  programs 
among  the  refugees,  and  our  government's 
contribution  to  UNRWA  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  totals  some  $25,000,000  in  cash  and 
kind — or  spproximately  forty  percent  of  the 
agency's  1974  budget.  I  feel,  however,  that  an 
additional  modest  contribution  at  this  time 
would  serve  a  aseful  purpose  in  our  foreign 
policy,  and  that  additional  funds  should  be 
raade  available  to  UNRWA  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  urghig  an  Immediate  Presidential  deter- 
mination for  a  special  eir.ergency  contribu- 
tion to  UNRWA,  I  understand  from  the  De- 
partment's Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration 
ATalrs  that  some  J5.200.000  remanis  available 
for  PlE'^al  Ye&r  1974  In  the  contingency  fund 
for  humanitarian  purposes  authorized  in 
Public  Law  87-6;  0.  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
icee  A.ssistance  Act  of  1962.  Hopefully,  the 
bulk  of  these  remaining  funds  can  be  deslg- 
•.ated  for  a  speiial  emeigcncy  contri^mtloii 
:o  UNRWA. 


In  addition  to  urging  r.  modest  emergency 
contribution  to  UNRWA,  I  would  also  like  to 
Inquire  about  the  Department's  policy  and 
views  in  the  following  areas: 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  current  mandate 
and  work  of  UNRWA,  the  status  of  refugees 
In  each  country  where  UNRWA  operates,  and 
the  agency's  relations  with  the  host  govern- 
ments; 

(2)  the  ftiture  of  UNRWA  in  the  context 
of  negotiations  to  brtng  about  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  Including  contingency 
plannl.ng  by  our  government,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  others  for  the  potential  resettlement 
and/or  rehabilitation  of  tlie  refugees; 

(3)  a  listing  and  characterization  of  Pales- 
tinian organizations; 

(4)  UNRWA's  relations  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  and  similar 
organized  groups  among  the  refugees; 

(5)  approaches  toward  the  l.s.sues  of  Pales- 
tinian ••self-determination".  Including  the 
concept  of  a  Palestinian  state;  and 

(6)  Palestinian  representation  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  and  the  role  of  the  PLO  as 
recognized  by  the  Arab  League. 

I  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  some  of  the 
information  requested  in  the  areas  listed 
nbove,  but  I  would  hope  that  as  much  as  pos- 
.•ilble  could  be  made  available  for  the  public 
record.  I  would  also  hope  that  officials  from 
the  Department  could  be  made  available  for 
possible  consultations  or  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  admiration  and  support  for 
your  extraordinary  efforts  in  behalf  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  outstandUig  Issues  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  I  wish  you  success  In 
your  continuing  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure 
this  end. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon.  Best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

EIowASD  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Refugees. 

Letter   to    Senator   Kennedy   Prom    Under 
Skcbetary  of  State  Sisco 

September  7,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  VS. 
Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thifi  is  in  further 
reply  to  yoiu'  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  May 
20  concerning  UNRWA  and  the  stntus  and  fu- 
ture of  the  Palestinians  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  this  connection,  we  want  to  thank  you  on 
his  behalf  for  your  helpful  suggestion  that 
funds  under  tl^.e  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962  be  used  for  an  emergency 
US  contribution  to  UNRWA.  As  you  know,  on 
June  29.  the  President  signed  a  determination 
under  that  act  which  will  provide  a  special 
contribution  to  UNRWA  in  1974  of  $4.2  mil- 
lion. This  money  ,wlll  go  to  a  .special  ftmd 
which  will  sup»port  a  program  of  elementary 
education  which  UNRWA  would  otherwhse 
liave  had  to  terminate.  UNRWA  will  transfer 
some  of  its  own  money  to  the  fund  and  we 
have  Eood  reason  to  hope  that  other  contrib- 
utors will  donr.te  to  it  also. 

Turning  to  the  first  of  the  Inquiries  In 
your  lett/T.  UNRWA's  mandate  remains  sis 
it  has  been  for  the  last  25  years:  to  provide, 
as  far  as  Its  budget  allows,  health  services, 
education,  shelter,  and  supplementary  food 
rations  suincient  to  permit  the  Palestinian 
refugees  st  least  a  minimally  acceptable 
standai'd  of  living.  The  long  continuance 
of  a  large  niUTxbsr  of  the  Palestinians  as 
refugees,  which  In  turn  has  required  UNRWA 
to  continue  its  service.'?  which  were  Inllially 
thought  of  as  ••temporary."  have  led  to  a 
cc.Timon  misconception  that  UNRWA  has 
caused  or  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
Palestinians  to  he  a3.simllated  into  their 
host  co'.uitiies.  We  believe  that  UNRV/A'f  as- 
sistance has  not  been  amoiig  the  major  rea- 


sons for  the  persistence  of  refugee  status  for 
so  many  Palestinians. 

UNRWA  operates  In  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jor- 
dan and  In  the  Israeli  occupied  areas  around 
the  city  of  Gaza  and  on  the  West  bank  of 
the  Jordan  River.  In  Jordan.  Palestinians 
have  been  ofTereU,  and  many  have  accepted, 
Jordanian  nationality.  Nationality  has  not 
been  olTered  to  the  Palestinians  as  a  group 
by  their  other  host  government:,  althouiih 
individual  Palestinians  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain it  In  various  ways. 

UNRWA •&  relations  with  all  the  host  pov- 
ernments  have  been  generally  excellent,  par- 
ticularly considering  the  political  stresses 
concerning  the  PaleKtiuiaus  which  these  gov- 
ernments have  experienced.  These  relations 
have  been  achieved  through  the  good  will 
and  understanding  of  UNRWA's  role  by  these 
governments,  and  through  the  skill  and  abil- 
ity of  the  UNRWA  field  representatives,  one 
of  whom  is  assigned  to  each  country  where 
UNRWA  operates  (except  for  Lebanon,  where 
UNRWA  has  Its  headquarters).  In  addition. 
UNRWA  Commlfsloner-General  Sir  John 
Renuie  not  only  travels  through  the  host 
countries,  but  meets  regularly  with  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  those  of  major  donors  to 
UNRWA.  lncludl)ig  the  United  States,  in 
meetings  of  the  UNRWA  Advisoi-y  Committee 
in  Beirut. 

Tlie  actual  aveas  In  which  the  Palestinians 
live  in  the  countries  where  UNRWA  wcrks 
are  often  referred  to  as  "camps, ••  which  may 
convey  the  impression  of  places  of  detention 
or  confinement,  or  of  tent  cities.  In  fact 
these  areas,  except  for  those  improvised  for 
refugees  redisplaced  by  the  conflicts  in  19?-/ 
and  1973,  are  more  like  rural  villages,  or  in 
urban  areas,  districts  which  house  the  city's 
poor.  In  these  areas  civil  administration,  law 
and  order,  and  the  provision  of  utilities  art! 
mimicipal  service.',  with  the  exception  of 
education  and  n-.odical  asslst.".nce.  are  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  host  govemm?:  t. 
(Israel  also  has  this  respoiisibllity  for  ref  •- 
gee  areas  where  it  is  in  occupation.)  Thvis. 
UNRWA  has  particularly  strong  reasons  for 
maintaining  close  relations  with  the  host 
govemijients.  based  on  confidence  and  trust. 
As  noted  above,  it  has  worked  hard  and  pwr- 
cessfully  to  that  end. 

The  nature  of  the  areas  where  refugees 
live  la  also  relevant  to  your  qtiestion  concern- 
ing relations  between  UNRWA  and  the  PLO 
and  similar  groups  among  the  Palestlnl^ii-. 
(A  list  of  these  groups  with  descriptions  is 
enclosed.)  Since  UNRWA  Is  not  responslh'e 
for  edmlnistering  the  areas  where  it  work?, 
and  because  there  Is  normally  no  limitation 
on  the  freedom  to  come  and  go  In  thc-e 
r.reas.  UNRWA  often  finds  itself  operating 
near  fedayeen-controlled  buildings  and  ac- 
tivities. TTie  Influence  of  some  of  the.se  t;ro>'os 
In  some  refugee  areas  also  makej  It  unavoid- 
able as  a  practical  matter  for  UNRWA  ofiiclals 
in  t'aose  .".reas  to  discuss  local  problems  with 
representativps  of  those  groups.  However,  we 
are  sat!;?tied  that  UNRWA  has  no  formal, 
pcrmanei^t  or  continuing  relations  v.ith  u-  .-• 
fe'Jaj»»en  organization.  UNRWA's  services  rnd 
asbistance  are  such  that  they  are  ured  cr 
consumed  ou  the  spot  by  individual  recipi- 
ents. UN3.WA  maintains  effective  control  of 
Us  funds,  and  of  the  transport  and  storage 
of  Its  supplies  nnd  equipment,  which  pre- 
vents their  uf=e  In  any  rignlflcant  ways  not 
Intended  by  their  donors  or  UNRWA. 

UNRWA's  pocrible  role  In  lmplementl:ig 
permanent  arrangements  for  the  refugees 
will  be  determined  by  those  arrangements 
themselves  as  they  are  agreed  upon  in  nego- 
tlritions  among  the  parties  to  a  peace  settle- 
ment. We  are  not  yet  close  enough  to  a 
seitlement  in  the  Middle  East,  of  which  those 
arrangements  mr.st  b«  a  part,  to  determine 
wliat  they  may  be.  However,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  are  very  likely  to  need  a  strong  and 
eiTectlve  UNRWA  to  help  the  refugees 
tiirough  the  truuoltion  to  whatever  their 
pernianent  status  eventually  becomes.  It  Is 
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our  expectation  that  we  will  l>e  needing 
lunds  in  FY  1975,  In  addition  to  our  regular 
contribution.  These  funds  would  enable 
UNRWA  to  maintain  Its  services  at  their 
riesent,  and.  we  hope,  even  slightly  Increased. 
iovels  dtirlng  the  interim  until  a  settlement 
i:  reached,  and  to  maintain  a  sound  basis 
\..>r  tlie  responslbllltJes  It  may  be  asked  to 
; -.dertake  under  that  settlement. 

There  are  several  possible  approache.s  to 
.'••seting  Palestinian  demands  for  "self 
c  eteriiiiiiation."  Among  the  Palestinians 
Uiemselves  there  seems  to  be  a  broad  con- 
sensus on  the  principle  that  Palestinians 
themselves  should  determine  the  form  of 
iheir  political  expression,  and  a  conviction 
that  Israeli  occupation  of  at  least  those  lands 
occupied  In  1967  suid  presently  inhabited  by 
about  one  mUlion  Palestinians  should  cease. 
Beyond  that,  oplnloaB  among  Pt'lestlnlans 
vary. 

One  possibility  has  been  posed  by  King 
Hussein  in  Uls  Maxch  1972  proposal  for  a 
United  Arab  Kingdom  comprising  a  Jor- 
danian East  Bank  and  a  Palestinian  West 
Bank,  both  locally  autonomous,  both  under 
the  Hashemlte  Sovereign.  This  proposal  en- 
countered vocal  objections  In  Israel  and  In 
some  Arab  countries  as  well  as  from  some 
l^alestmian  organizations  when  King  Hussein 
first  put  it  forward,  but  in  principle  it  is  not 
without  supporters  anxing  Palestinians. 

A  large  number  of  PalestUilans,  of  course, 
favor  the  estabUshment  of  a  Palestinian 
state.  Tlie  more  radical  elements  insist  that 
its  territorial  limits  should  encompaas  Israel 
proper,  as  well  as  the  West  Bank  or  Gaaa 
or  both.  Some  of  these  say  that  this  Pales- 
tine state  would  have  a  bl-natioual,  Arob- 
Jewlsh  character.  Other,  more  moderate,  ele- 
ments would  agree  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  Jewish  state  of  Israel.  These  are 
the  principal  concepts  advanced  by  these  par- 
ties to  meet  the  problem  of  how  Palestinian 
ixjlltical  aspirations  should  be  expressed, 
though  there  are  many  variants  ou  thete 
ideas. 

The  co-sponsoi-s  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
nnd  the  parties,  realized  that  the  Issue  of 
Palestinian  representation  must  be  ap- 
proached at  some  point.  The  letters  of  invi- 
tation to  the  Conference  provided  that  the 
matter  of  additional  participants  should  be 
decided  by  the  Conference  Itseir.  This  posi- 
tion was  reiterated  In  the  communique  at 
the  end  of  the  latest  U.S. -Soviet  summit 
conference. 

Our  position  with  respect  to  the  Palestine 
Usue  L=i  that  a  Just  and  lasting  pesce  In 
the  Middle  East  cannot  be  achieved  withottt 
taking  Into  account  the  leglttmate  Interests 
of  the  PalestUilan  people.  We  have  not  en- 
dorsed any  of  the  possibilities  cited  In  their 
letter  nor  any  other  specific  substantive 
solutions.  The  latest  expression  of  this  policy 
is,  again,  In  the  Joint  communique  Issued 
at  the  conclusion  of  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  precise  form  and 
substance  of  how  to  meet  Palestinian  in- 
terests must,  we  believe,  be  worked  out 
ranong  the  parties  to  the  dispute  through 
negotiations.  The  general  question  of  how 
the  Palestinians  can  be  brought  into  these 
negotiations  Is  currently  a  subj<?ct  for  dis- 
cussion both  In  the  Arab  world  and  In  Is- 
rael, end  it  remains  to  be  .seen  whether  a 
consensus  will  be  achieved.  The  process 
could,  of  course,  begin  through  a  Jordanian - 
Israeli  negotatlon  In  which  there  Is  the 
historical  background  and  for  whlcli  Israel 
has  alv.  ays  declared  its  readiness  in  principle. 
We  would  welcome  the  beginning  of  such  a 
ncgotiaiion. 

"Thank  you  for  writing  to  the  Seerctarj- 
on  this  important  isstie.  We  welcome  your 
interest,  rowr  understanding  and  your  sup- 
port of  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  Middle  East 
settlement  which  will  do  justice  to  all  t'ne 
parties  Involved. 
Sincerely. 

JohrLJ',:  J.  Si-co. 


Pedayeen  Organizations 

Fatah,  the  biggest  commando  group,  led 
by  Yasser  Arafat,  who  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  He  Is 
currently  leading  a  guerrilla  delegation  to 
Moscow.  Fatah  has  no  political  affiliations, 
but  Is  largely  financed  by  rlghtwing  Arab 
Ftates. 

Saiqr  (Thunderbolt),  which  Is  trained, 
prmed.  and  directed  by  Sin'ia's  Baathist  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  Its  men  are  SjTlsuis  led  by 
e>:-Army  officers.  Other  commando  groups 
c6mplfiin  that  It  acts  more  as  a  Baathist 
party  mllltla  In  Syria  than  as  a  Palestine 
commando  organization. 

Poimlar  Democratic  front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine  (P.D.F.L.P.)  A  .small 
Marxist  group  split  off  from  the  P.F.L.P.  Its 
arms  tnd  funds  are  channeled  through  Syria. 
Most  leftwlng  of  the  fedayeen  groups.  It  op- 
poses what  It  calls  reactionary  Arab  govern- 
ments. 

Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PZ.O.). 
This  formally  groups  Fatah.  Salqa,  and  the 
P.D.F.L.P.  even  though  the  three  remain 
largely  autonomous.  It  also  Includes  the 
Pi.O.'s  own  commandos,  known  as  the  Pop- 
ular  Liberation  Forces,  who  are  Irregtilar 
t  roops. 

The  P.L.O.  also  has  the  only  Palestinian 
standing  Army,  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  (PLA),  which  does  not  take  part  In 
guerrilla  operations  and  Is  mainly  centered 
in  Syria.  The  P.L.O.  Is  the  main  voice  of  the 
commando  movement. 

Popular  front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tive  {General  Command).  A  splinter  group 
of  tlie  parent  group  of  the  same  name,  it  is 
led  by  one  of  the  ablest  Palestinian  soldiers, 
Ahmed  Jabril.  and  broke  away  from  the 
parent  P.F.L.P.  because  It  considered  prior- 
ity should  be  given  to  military  rather  thaii 
pollticfll  objectives. 

Palestine  Popular  Struggle  Front,  one  of 
the  smallest  groups,  was  responsible  for  an 
attack  recently  on  an  El  Al  office  m  Athens. 
It  has  no  special  political  afflUatlons. 

Arab  Liberation  Front,  a  newly  formed 
group  backed  by  the  Baathist  government  in 
Iraq  to  form  a  counterbalance  to  the  Syrian 
Baathist  Salqa. 

Palestine  Arab  Organization,  a  third  .splint- 
er group  from  the  PF.L.P. 

(All  of  these  eight  groups  belong  to  the 
Palestine  Armed  Struggle  Command,  al- 
though the  membership  of  the  Popular  Dem- 
ocratic Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
is  currently  suspended. 

Outside  the  P_A.S.C.  are : 

Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine, a  large  leftwhig  group  led  by  George 
Habbash  which  gives  political  revolution  the 
same  priority  as  tlie  struggle  against  Israel. 
Au  outgrowth  of  the  Arab  Nationalist  Move- 
ment. It  has  carried  out  a  series  of  attacks 
on  Israeli  airlines  and  property  abroad. 

Action  Organization  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  a  small  group  which  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  a  bomb  attack  at  Munich  Air- 
port February  10,  1970. 

Mo^emeut  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Land, 
operates  only  Inside  Israel. 

(Note: — These  are  believed  to  be  the  major 
Palestinian  guerrilla  groups.  However,  be- 
cause of  constant  factionalism  and  the  clan- 
destine manner  In  which  these  groups  oper- 
ate, names  and  alignments  cliange  rapidly.) 


NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANTS  VULNER- 
ABLE TO  TAKEOVER  BY  ARMED 
INDIVIDUALS,  WAPJ^S  GAG 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  the  AEC 
used  to  scoff  at  all  wp.mlngs  about  the 
vulnerability  of  nuclear  power  plants  to 
tenorism  and  blackmail.  The  AEC's 
s'i.ta~;dard  re&i)oiise  to  all  criticisiiis  of  its 
civilian  uucleai-  power  program  is: 

V.'e^ve  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  probkm, 
and  we  are  cciuident  th:>t  it  is  manaeeable. 


Last  month,  the  UJS.  General  Atjcotmt- 
ing  Office  wrote  a  fire-page  letter  to  the 
AEC  Chairman,  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  urging  her 
to  take  immediate  measures  to  Increase 
security  at  all  nuclear  power  plants.  The 
letter  speaks  for  itself.  A  i-esponse  from 
the  AEC  is  required  by  mid-December 
1974, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  letter  dated  October 
16,  1974,  to  Di::y  Lee  Ray  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U.S.  General  Accocntinc  Office, 
Resources   and   Ecomomic   De- 
xtxopkznt    Division,    ^164105, 
Washington,  DC.  October  IS,  1974. 
Hon.    DiXT   Lee   Ray, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Deab  Dr.  Ray:  We  have  surveyed  the 
security  systems  at  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants,  and  have  noted  issues  which 
warrant    your   attention. 

As  you  know,  security  In  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry lias  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
public  and  congressional  concern  zaostiy  , 
related  to  safeguards  for  preventing  the/ 
theft  of  special  nuclear  materials.  Scmr 
concern  has  been  expresed  about  security 
systems  at  nuclear  powerplants.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  tliat  security  throu^i- 
out  the  industry  needs  to  be  Improved. 

We  made  this  survey  as  a  follow-oa  to 
our  recent  work  on  In-plant  and  transport- 
ntlon  protection  of  „peclal  nuclear 
material.  During  the  survey,  v.e  Msited 
nine  nuclear  powerplants  at  live  sites.  We 
identified  those  sites  for  AEC  officials.  We 
also  visited  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. We  saw  the  existing  security  systems 
and  dU-^ussed  them  with  licensee  and  AEC 
officials.  We  also  discussed  v>ith  these  gR;- 
cials   any  planned   changes   In   these   areas. 

AEC's  guidance  to  licensses  to  security 
Sv-stems  at  nuclear  powerplants  does  not 
speclfirtally  define  the  level  of  sabotage 
threats  that  licensees'  security  systems 
must  be  abe  to  handle,  and  AEC  has  not 
clarified  the  Goi-emment's  responsibility 
for  protecting  nuclear  powerplants  agaln-st 
sabotage  threats  bejxind  the  capabilities  of 
licensees'  sectrrlty  systems.  Studies  AEC 
is  funding  should  provide  a  basis  for  de- 
termining credible  sabotage  threats  and  Ic-r 
(developing  performance  criteria.  However, 
It  ffUl  be  some  time  before  these  studies 
are  completed,  performance  criteria  are 
developed,  and  revised  secnrltr  require- 
ments are  adopted.  The  actual  or  pro- 
spective increase  in  tlie  amounts  of  highly 
radloacti\e  used  fuel  stored  at  nuclear 
pow^erplants  would  seem  to  warrant  estab- 
lishing Interim  additional  sei'uriiy  require- 
ments as  soon  as  posiblc. 

SECtralTY     SYSTEMS     AT     COMMER'TIAI.     rrCLtAR 
POWERPIANTS 

AEC    regulations    effective    November    C. 

1973.  require  licensees  to  prepare  physical 
security  plans  for  their  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  to  submit  them  to  AEC  for  It.? 
approval.  To  help  licensees  develop  their 
plana,  ABC  Issued  Regulatory  Guide  1.17, 
"Protection  of  Nuclear  Power  Plants  Against 
Industrial  Sftbotage."  The  guide  endorses 
the  American  National  Standards  Institute 
Nuclear  Powftr  Plants."  As  of  September  1, 
Standard    N18.17.    "Industrial    Security    for 

1974,  AEC  had  reviewed  and  approved  the 
physical  security  plans  for  a'J  nuclear  po.ver- 
plants  licensed  to  operate. 

Under  the  AEC  guide  and  the  standard, 
licensees,  to  detect,  deter,  and  protect  ag.^iiist 
Intnisions,  are  expected  to  maintain  an 
crmed-guard  force.  Install  protective  bar- 
rlera.  and  provide  intrusion  detection  de- 
vices. Licensees  rre  also  expected  to  estab- 
lish  liaison   and   communications   with   law 
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enforcement  agencies  to  help  the  licensees 
protect  their  plants  against  acts  of  Indus- 
trial sabotage. 

At  several  plants  we  visited,  we  noted 
iinllghted  protected-area  perlmetars,  un- 
locked ovitslde  doors,  lack  of  Intrusion 
Rlai-ms.  and  unarmed  watchmen.  Licensees 
v-ere  planning  to  correct  such  weaknesses  In 
tiieir  security  sy&tems  to  comply  with  the 
AEC  guidelines  for  security  at  nuclear  pow- 
e.-plants. 

ARt:    COMMEBCIAt.   NUC1.EAR    POWER    RnACTOBS 
VtTLNEBABLE   TO   SABOTAGE? 

Licensee  and  AEC  officials  agreed  that  a 
security  system  at  a  licensed  nuclear  power- 
plant  could  not  prevent  a  takeover  for  sabo- 
tage by  a  small  number — as  few,  perhaps,  as 
two  or  three — of  armed  individuals.  Such  a 
takeover,  particularly  of  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  near  a  large  metropolitan  area,  could 
threaten  public  health  and  safety.  If  radio- 
active materials  were  released  to  the  environ- 
ment as  a  result  of  successful  sabotage. 

Various  experts  disagree  on  the  vtilnerabll- 
ity  of  nuclear  powerplants  to  sabotage.  In  an 
attempt  to  better  define  this  vulnerability, 
AEC  Is  funding  studies,  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  June  1975,  to  determine  the — 

Potential  sources  of  sabotage  threats. 

Vulnerability  of  nuclear  power  reactors  to 
sabotage. 

Resources  necessary  to  carry  out  succes.sful 
sabotage,  and 

Potential  consequences  of  sabotage. 

According  to  AEC  and  licensee  officials,  the 
I'sed-fuel  storage  facility  at  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  is  more  accessible  and  vulnerable  to 
.sabotage  than  is  the  reactor  core.  Such  a 
storage  facility  generally  Is  an  uncovered 
pool  of  water  near  the  reactor.  Tlie  highly 
radioactive  used  fuel  does  not  have  the  same 
degree  of  physical  protection  as  that  provided 
to  the  reactor  core  by  the  reactor  contain- 
ment vessel. 

The  used  fuel  Is  -stored  on  site  for  cooling. 
After  cooling  it  Is  packaged  and  shipped  to 
a  commercial  fuel-reprocessing  plant.  Fuel- 
reprocessing  plants  have  large  storage  ca- 
pacities and  have  been  storing  used  fuel. 
However,  these  plants  are  not  expected  to  be 
in  operation  until  1976  or  later  and  their 
storage  areas  are  rapidly  being  filled.  AEC 
has  recognized  this  problem  and  is  consider- 
ing allowing  AEC  facilities  to  store  used  fuel 
from  commercial  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  dwindling  commercial  storage  capac- 
ity has  already  resulted  in  some  nuclear 
powerplants'  keeping  more  used  fuel  on  hand 
than  they  normally  would.  This  situation  In- 
creases the  potential  consequences  of  suc- 
cessful sabotage  of  the  used-fuel  storage  fa- 
cilities at  such  plants. 

NEED   FOB    IMPROVED    SECURITY    REQtTIREMENTS 

Standard  N18.17  states  that  the  security 
system  it  outlines  is  designed  to  protect 
y gainst  a  wide  variety  of  potential  threats. 
Including  a  "small  group  of  discordant  Indi- 
viduals." The  standard  specifically  excludes 
lirotectlon  against  "deliberate  a.ssaults  by 
trained  para-military  groups,"  stating  that 
such  protection  is  the  Government's  respon- 
sibUity. 

Licensees  have  not  been  given  specific 
gxUdance  on  the  difference  between  threats 
po«ed  by  small  groups  of  discordant  individ- 
uals and  those  posed  by  trained  paramilitary 
groups.  Therefore  the  level  of  threats  that 
licensees'  security  systems  must  be  able  to 
protect  against  is  unclear. 

AEC's  review  and  approval  of  licensees'  pro- 
posed security  systems  are  not  based  on  spe- 
cific performance  criteria.  Without  such  cri- 
teria there  is  no  way  to  measure  the  effective- 
^i>ess  of  licensees'  total  security  systems — 
their  onsite  security  system  and  assist  agen- 
cies' response  capabilities. 

AEC  officials  told  us  tliat  there  had  been 
no  specific  coordination  with  other  Federal 


agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to 
protect  against  or  respond  to  attacks  by  par- 
amilitary groups.  These  officials  said  that 
local  law  enforcement  assist  agencies  would 
be  expected  to  respond  to  such  attacks.  How- 
ever, AEC  guidance  to  licensees  does  not  pro- 
vide for  making  such  assist  agencies  aware 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  carry  out  the 
Government's  responsibility  to  counter  at- 
tacks by  pBratnilitary  groups  against  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  reactors. 

The  need  to  give  licensees  specific  guid- 
ance on  the  level  of  threats  their  security 
systems  must  be  prepared  to  handle  and  on 
the  Government  agencieri  which  must  be 
contacted  for  assistance  and  to  provide  for 
evaluatmg  the  response  capabilities  of  assist 
agencies,  has  been  recognized  within  AEC. 
During  a  recent  review  of  an  applicant's 
security  system,  AEC's  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  said  that,  since  the  appli- 
cant depends  on  the  assist  agencies  to  han- 
dle situations  beyond  the  onsite  capabilities, 
their  abilities  to  respond  should  be  tested. 

In  a  later  comment  on  that  same  security 
system,  AEC's  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Appeal  Board  recommended  that  the  AEC 
Regulatory  staff  make  sure  that  requirements 
for  security  plans  "prescribe  precisely  the 
design  basis  threat"  that  the  applicant  it- 
self must  be  prepared  to  meet."  The  Appeal 
Board  further  said  that  the  AEC  Regulatory 
iitaff  should  make  sure  that  those  require- 
ments specify  "the  governmental  authori- 
ties which  an  applicant  must  contact  for 
assistance"  to  counter  threats  beyond  Its  own 
capabilities.  AEC  Regulatory  officials  told  us 
that  these  recommendations  were  advisory 
and  they  did  not  plau  to  take  any  .specific 
action  on  them. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  increased  security 
is  bemg  advocated  from  within  AEC.  AEC's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards, 
which  independently  reviews  all  applications 
for  construction  permits  and  operating  licen- 
ses for  nuclear  power  reactors,  recently  rec- 
ommended to  AEC,  as  a  result  of  its  analysis 
of  a  construction  permit  application,  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  reactor  design 
features  which  "prevent  or  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  acts  of  sabotage."  Furthermore, 
an  AEC  Commissioner  recently  noted  that 
the  use  of  built-in  protective  devices,  such 
as  incapacitating  gas  in  critical  areas  of  re- 
actors, would  help  provide  greater  insurance 
against  .sabotage. 

CONCLUSIONS 

AEC  needs  to  ( 1 )  give  licensees  more  .spe- 
cific guidance  on  the  level  of  threats  their 
seciirlty  systems  must  be  prepared  to  handle 
by  clarifying  the  differences  between  assaults 
by  small  groups  of  discordant  Individuals  and 
by  paramilitary  groups,  (2)  clarify  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  for  protecting  nu- 
clear powerplants  against  sabotage  by  para- 
military groups,  and  (3)  establish  perform- 
ance criteria  lor  licensees'  total  security 
systems. 

After  AEC  gives  licensees  better  guidance 
on  what  their  security  systems  are  expected 
to  protect  against  and  clarifies  the  Govem- 
ments  responsibility  for  protecting  nuclear 
powerplants  against  sabotage  by  paramili- 
tary grovips,  licensees  will  know  more  pre- 
cisely what  their  security  sy.stems  must  be 
designed  to  do  and  AEC  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  this  capability. 

The  studies  AEC  is  funding  should  provide 
a  basis  for  determining  credible  sabotage 
threats  and  for  developing  performance  cri- 
teria. However,  It  will  be  some  time  before 
these  studies  are  completed,  performance  cri- 
teria are  developed,  and  revised  security  re- 
quirements are  adopted.  Meanwhile,  the^-e  is 
one  vital  area  at  nuclear  powerplants — the 
used-fuel  storage  facility — which  seems  to 
warrant  establishing  additional  security  re- 
quirements as  soon  as  possible,  particularly 


In  view  of  the  actual  or  prospective  Increase 
in  the  amounts  of  used  fuel  stored  at  nuclear 
powerplants. 

When  the  vulnerability  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  to  sabotage  Is  better  known  as  a  result 
of  the  current  studies,  AEC  should  be  able 
to  establish  performance  criteria;  evaluate 
security  systems  against  such  criteria;  and 
adjust  security  system  requirements,  as  nec- 
essary. 

RECOMMEND *TIOKS    TO    THE    CHAIKMAN,    AFC 

We  reecmmend  that  AEC  clarify  the  dif- 
ferences between  assaults  by  small  group"; 
of  discordant  individuals  and  by  paramili- 
tary groups  and  clarify  the  Government's 
responsibility  for  protecting  nuclear  power- 
plants  against  sabotage  by  paramilitary 
groups.  We  recommend  also  that.  In  view  cf 
the  actual  or  prospective  Increase  In  the 
pmount  of  used  fuel  stored  at  nuclear  power- 
plains,  AEC  determine  what  additional  in- 
terim security  requirements  can  be  estab- 
lished to  strengthen  licensees*  security  sys- 
tems. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion extended  to  our  representatives  durlnf; 
the  survey.  We  shall  appreciate  being  in- 
formed of  the  action  you  take  on  o\u'  recom- 
mendations. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  tlie 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy;  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  and  Government 
Operations  Committees. 

As  you  know,  section  236  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requires  the  head 
of  a  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment on  actions  taken  on  our  recommend.i- 
tlons  to  tlie  Hou.se  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  report  and  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions with  the  agency's  first  request  for  ap- 
propriations made  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Eschwege, 

Director. 


RED  CHINA— PROVIDING  A  MINIMAL 
FOOD  LEVEL  AND  SHELTER  FOR 
ITS  PEOPLE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constantly  surprised  at  the  euphoric  state 
in  wlilch  U.S.  citizens  vlsitlns  Red 
Cliina  retuin  home.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  from  them  about  the  glories  of  the 
Communist  world  and  the  strides  Red 
China  has  made  toward  providing  a  mini- 
mal food  level  and  shelter  for  many  of 
its  people,  and  what  an  improvement 
this  is  over  the  bad  old  days  of  freedom. 

It  is  strange  that  Taiwan — free 
China — is  so  seldom  submitted  to  the 
same  comparative  scrutiny.  Those  dedi- 
cated to  comparison  should  enjoy  the 
following  facts.  The  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  free  China  rose  to  $9,390  billion, 
\xs>  12.3  percent  from  1972.  Its  per  capita 
income  is  $467,  up  8.1  percent  over  1972. 
Over  on  the  mainland,  it  is  $150.  Taiwan 
is  one  of  the  world's  20  leading  trade 
nations,  the  seventh  largest  supplier  of 
goods  and  products  to  the  United  States 
and  the  14tli  largest  purchaser  of  Amei'i- 
can  merchandise.  It  ha.s  32  daily  news- 
papers, and  1,605  regular  publications. 
Its  farmers  produce  2,740  pomids  of  rice 
per  acre,  50  percent  higher  yield  than 
that  of  the  mainland.  In  1949,  80  percent 
of  the  population  farmed  to  feed  the 
other  20  pccent.  Today  the  economy  is 
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booming  with  only  40  percent  on  the 
fanns. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  those  re- 
.siding  on  the  mainland  are  happy  with 
tlielr  stable  unproductivity.  But,  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
"3,000 — mostly  elder Ij' — who  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  h«mcland  by  the 
Communists  last  year.  The  elderly  do  not 
t'.^ually  wish  to  be  totally  uprooted.  It  is 
even  harder  to  explain  the  6,100  who  last 
:'ear  survived  a  6-mile  swim  to  the  safety 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  impossible  to  count 
those  who  never  made  it.  The  Hong  Kong 
police  say  they  find  only  a  quarter  of  the 
illegal  entrants.  I  hope  they  are  not  try- 
ing too  hard.  It  was  a  Communi.st,  Lenin, 
who  said,  "people  vote  with  their  feet."  If 
these  facts  perplex  advocates  of  the 
v,oi'ld"s  various  "peoples  paradises,"  I 
.suggest  they  read  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Hurleigh  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  commentary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

COMMKNTAEY    BT    ROBERT    P.    HTml.EIGtI 

There's  an  old  saying  that  you  cannot 
compare  an  apple  to  an  orange,  and  yet  there 
are  those  In  public  life  who  do  this  every 
day  when  the  compare  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  to  that  of  another  coun- 
try— particularly  when  they  suggest  that  we 
should  look  at  the  stability  of  another  form 
of  government.  Where  there  is  stability — r.s 
there  Is  reputed  to  be  In  Russia,  or  Cuba  or 
any  of  the  Socialist  cormnunist  countries — 
It  is  a  false  stability;  the  stability  of  a 
totalitarian  government.  To  make  such  com- 
parisons Is  to  Ignore  the  constitution  and 
to  suggest  that  one  man  or  a  few  men  should 
be  given  absolute  control  of  the  destinies 
of  miUlons — that  the  very  freedom  of  speech, 
of  religion  and  the  press  should  end  because 
dissent  cannot  be  tolerated;  that  the  right 
to  be  secure  in  our  homes  without  \uireason- 
able  search  and  seizure  works  agahist  the 
state  and  that  due  process  of  law  shotild  be 
forgotten  because  the  state  is  the  law. 

Even  so,  there  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
American  system  today  by  those  who  would 
Impose  an  economic  philosophy  which  Is 
based  on  the  premise  tliat  the  government 
can  regulate  and  run  the  bush^esse.s  of  this 
nation  better  than  private  management. 
There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  theory,  and — In  truth — to  prove 
otherwise  one  need  only  to  look  at  the  Postal 
System  and  the  bloated  bureaucracy  of  most 
government  agencies.  Anyone  trying  to  sell 
such  a  system  to  the  American  people  a  few 
years  back  would  have  been  dismissed  as  a 
fool  or  a  tool,  but  the  world  is  faced  with 
unprecedented  economic  problems  and  these 
are  the  times  when  the  voice  of  the  hyper- 
critical is  heard  throughout  the  land.  We 
are  being  told  that  we  cannot  trust  our- 
selves or  the  economic  system  and  that 
has  made  us  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  two  generations  under  com- 
mxtnlsin  needs  detente  to  acquire  our  tech- 
nology and  our  trade  while  continuing  its 
harsh  police  state  and  the  regulation  of  the 
lives  of  Its  people.  And  Fidel  Castro,  with  an 
a.ry  wave  of  his  ever-present  Havana,  tells 
r:ii  American  television  audience  that  there 
is  no  dissent  of  any  consequence  In  Cuba  and 
.  callows  a  smoke-dlsgulsed  laugh  as  he 
tPlls  reporters  there  are  no  means  of  public 
dissent  since  the  communications  facilities 
tie  controlled  by  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Are  we  to  brtieve  tliere 
ore  not  even  murmurs  of  dissent  in  Cuba,  In 
Ruf^iia  or  in  China?  Can  we  not  live  &',  a 


nation  with  the  other  nations  while  under- 
standing the  differences?  And  the  answer  Is 
that  we  are — and  will  continue,  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  own  personal  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  allows  us  a  true  sense  of 
confidence  in  facing  the  future. 
So  goes  the  world  tomorrow. 


GEORGIA  RECOGNIZES  NEED  FOR 
ERTS 

Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  1  liave  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Jim- 
my Carter,  Grovernor  of  Georgia,  in 
which  he  tells  how  satellite  data  from 
ERTS  has  been  or  will  be  used  in  the 
prenaration  of  statewide  water  resource, 
geologic,  landform,  land  cover,  and  veg- 
etation maps,  as  well  as  investigating  re- 
gional mineral  resoui'ces,  charting  sedi- 
ment transport,  and  monitoring  strip 
mine  development.  An  interpretative  at- 
las ha?  been  prepared  from  ERTS  im- 
agery which  presents  geologic,  landform, 
and  land  use  information  for  the  entire 
State. 

The  Governor  states: 

Georgia  has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
more  and  better  information  concerning  the 
natiu-e  and  distribution  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  extent  of  man's  activi- 
ties on  the  land  and  water  .  .  .  Over  the  past 
two  years,  ERTS  has  played  an  increasingly 
\'aluable  role  in  tliis  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Carter's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'.vs: 

Stats  of  Georgia, 
ExEctJTivB  Department, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  11. 1974. 
Hon.  Fr.ANK  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Commitee  On  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Georgia  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  more  and  better  infor- 
mation concerning  the  nature  and  distribu- 
tion of  otu"  natural  resovirces,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  man's  activities  on  the  land  and 
water.  This  need  has  resulted  in  a  system  of 
programs  who.se  common  objective  Is  the  col- 
lection, storage,  and  distribution  of  land  use 
and  resource  Information  for  use  by  plan- 
ners, educators,  and  the  general  public  in 
nddresshig  the  critical  problems  which  now 
face  us. 

Our  the  piast  two  years,  ERTS  has  played 
an  increasingly  valuable  role  In  this  process. 
In  Georgia,  satellite  data  has  been  used  In 
the  preparation  of  statewide  water  resource, 
geologic,  landform,  and  vegetation  maps  as 
well  as  In  the  Investigation  of  regional 
mineral  resovrces  and  in  the  charting  of 
sediment  transport  on  the  Georgia  coa.st. 
Land  cover  maps  have  been  prepared  utiliz- 
ing ERTS  imagery  for  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  State  and  for  the  Atlanta  area, 
using  comp\iter  techniques  developed  at  the 
Geoi-gia  Institute  of  Technology.  Future  ap- 
plications will  include  the  development  of 
programs  for  monitoring  short  term  land  use 
and  resource  changes  vhth  a  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  Coastal  Region,  and  for  moni- 
toring strip  mine  development  all  over  the 
State.  An  Uiterpretative  atlas  has  been  pre- 
pared from  ERTS  imagery  wliich  presents 
geologic,  landform,  and  land  use  imormatiou 
for  the  entire  State. 

The  great  Interest  which  has  developed  in 
Georgia,  and  In  a  great  many  oth^r  States  a* 
well,  concerning  the  application  of  satellite- 
obtained  remote  sensing  is  a  clear  iuc'.ication 
of  the  need  for  the  tj"pe  or  agev.c;.  tuviKioaed 


in  S.  2350  and  S.  3484.  However,  I  feel  that  it 
is  extremely  important  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  a  basic  responsibility  foe  all  types  of 
non-military  remote  sensing  operations 
which  are  currently  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  difflcultlee,  as  well  as 
the  opportunities,  which  are  Inherent  in  the 
ERTS  program  equally  apply  to  the  high- 
altitude  photographic  programs  conducted 
by  NASA.  ERTS  must  be  seen  as  only  one  oi 
a  series  of  recoote  sensing  platforms,  all  of 
which  have  varying  degrees  of  applicability 
in  our  inventory  effort  and  many  of  whicii 
are  availAble  only  through  Federal  programs. 
If  remote  sensing  la  to  continue  to  be  a  pri- 
mary ingredient  in  land  use  planning,  then 
increased  coordination  and  r<.'operation  will 
be  essential. 

Sincerely, 

JiMMT  CARTTR. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  G'^MINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  provided  a  comment  on  the  recent 
campaign  fhiance  reform  legislation 
w'hich  is  worthy  of  note. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recces. 
as  follows: 
Congress  Has  Produced  Re.\l  Cahpaign- 
Reform 

The  electoral  reform  measure  serit  thii; 
week  to  the  President  will  transform  political 
campaigns  in  America.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
blU,  but  it  is  far  better  than  anyttiing  that 
might  have  seemed  possible  only  a  lew 
short  montiis  ago. 

Of  course,  Watergate  and  related  scaiulals 
concerning  the  1972  campaign  were  v.liat 
made  it  happen.  Nevertheless.  Congrar-s  can 
be  proud  of  itself  on  this  one.  Changing  elec- 
toral procedures — the  pathway  over  which 
each  and  every  member  arrived  in  the  Hout;? 
or  Senate — is  a  fearful  thing  for  Congrei*  to 
even  contemplate,  let  alone  act  upon.  But 
this  93rd  Congress  did  it;  furthermore.  Con- 
gress produced  a  bill  wliich  even  Conunoii 
Cause,  the  citizen  lobby  group,  called  '  iii*- 
toric  reform  legislation." 

Public  financing  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns— includhig  primary  elections — will  go 
far  to  I  emove  candidates  from  the  mercies  of 
coniributors  with  the  big  moiiey.  The  same 
arrangement  for  congressional  candidates 
will  come  eventually.  There  are  reasoiiable 
contribution  limits  and  reasonable  spending 
limits.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  set  up 
central  campaign  committees.  Disclo.sure  cf 
contributions  must  be  filed  10  days  before 
an  election  (with  the  information  post- 
marked no  later  than  12  days  before  the  elec- 
tion); 30  days  after  the  election  and  quar- 
terly. Thus  a  week  and  one-half  before  tiie 
voting,  tTie  people  will  know  who  Is  support- 
ing whom. 

Underpinning  the  whole  stnicture  v.lU  be 
ail  8-raember,  bipartisan  board  controlled 
by  sl.'c  voting  public  members  Tv.-o  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Hoiise  leadership:  two  by 
the  Senate  leadership,  and  two  by  the  Pi-es.!- 
dent.  The  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
clerk  of  the  House  will  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. The  board  will  have  pow-ers  of  civil 
euforcemeiit  and  can  go  after  court  injunc- 
tions. Thtis  there  will  be  a  group  actively 
looking  for  campaifm  violations,  a  bodv  re- 
ceptl.c  to  complaint.,  and  rtble  to  inve.stisate 
them. 

Ti-'ls  is  a  fine  firr.t  step  toward  rcstoriiig 
pviblic  confidence  la  representative  govern- 
ment. There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
trust  has  been  shaken  by  the  events  of  the 
pnsi  tv.o  years — the  parade  of  great  corpora- 
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tions  returning  Illegal  contributions  and  the 
evidence  that  the  arms  of  contributors  were 
lA-lsted  frequently. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  contrlbut- 
IfiR  tu  a  candidate.  But  the  voters  ought  to 
know  v.'iiere  the  money  Is  coming  from  and 
w'.io  is  getting  It.  There  oxight  to  be  reason- 
p'.le  restrictions  on  both  glvinf?  and  spendinc;. 
And  so  far  as  possible,  the  high  cost  of  cam- 
pai-iiiS  that  has  made  many  candidates  hope- 
iPb  political  debtors  long  before  election  day 
jiceds  to  be  controlled. 

Congress  has  done  a  good  Job.  It  hfiJ  done 
itself  and  representative  government  a  very 
:rnportant  service.  This  is  a  fundamentrl 
rerorm. 


AARON  HENRY  APPRECIATION  DAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  October  19,  1974.  hundredvS  ct 
Mississippi  citizens  gathered  to  celebrate 
"Aaron  Hem-y  Appreciation  Day."  Aaron 
Henry's  friends  and  admirers  met  to 
Iionor  tliis  remarkable  Mississippian  and 
remarkable  American.  Although  I  was 
unable  to  be  there  in  person,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  this  man  of 
leadership,  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
foresight — Aaron  HeniT- 

Mr.  Henry  is  a  native  MLssissippian. 
His  numerous  accomplishments  would  fill 
many  pages  of  the  Record.  Since  1958, 
Aaron  Henry  has  been  president  of  tlie 
Mississippi  NAACP.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  national  board  of  directors  of  the 
NAACP,  as  well  as  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  .  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  and  the  Mississippi  Council  of 
Human  Relations.  He  has  given  his  time, 
his  enei-gj',  and  his  abilities  to  the 
.struggle  for  equality  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans. 

He  is  a  leader  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
both  at  the  national  and  the  State  level. 
The  many  important  positions  which  he 
has  occupied  within  the  party  has  en- 
abled him  to  bring  his  considerable 
talents  to  attempts  to  open  the  party 
to  full  and  equal  participation  and  to  re- 
form both  the  structure  of  the  party  and 
the  national  goveiimient. 

Mr.  Henry  has  also  been  helpful  to 
many  of  us  in  Congress  as  we  seek  to  de- 
velop, refine,  and  consider  important  so- 
cial legislation.  Aaron  Henry's  contribu- 
tion is  always  welcome,  because  it  is  al- 
ways helpful. 

Many  wonderful  things  could  be  naid 
about  this  man.  Perhaps  the  national 
president  of  the  NAACP,  Kivie  Kaplan, 
put  it  best.  Aaron  Henry  is  a  "symbol 
of  dedication  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  believe  in  human 
dignity  and  justice  for  all." 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  in  the 
celebration  of  "Aaron  Henry  Apprecia- 
tion Day,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
various  articles  describing  the  activities 
of  the  day  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
those  honoring  Aaron  Henry.  Most  of  all, 
I  am  proud  to  call  Aaron  Henry  my 
fiiend.  For,  Aaron  Henry  is  all  that  is 
best  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aaron  Henry — "This  Is  Your  Lifk" 

(October   19,    1974,   City   Auditorium. 

Jackson,  Miss.| 

PROGRAM 

Tnvocitio!),  R''V.  Albert  Price. 
Solo,  Summertime. 

AARON  E.   HENRY,  THIS  IS  VOUtl  LITE 

Vv'hitman  Mayo,  Narrator. 

FARTICIPANTS 

Dr.  E.  J.  Stri:^ger,  Honorable  Charles  Evers, 
Mrs.  Anron  Henry,  Miss  Rebecca  Henry,  Mrs. 
Henry  Pettis,  Mrs.  Thelma  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Eddie  Jackson,  Mr.  John  Vv.  Dixon,  and  At- 
torney R.  Jess  Brown. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Noel,  Mr.  S.  T.  Nero.  Mrs  Genera 
Reeves,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller.  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Clark,  Mr.  Charles  Young,  Dr. 
George  W.  Ov/eiis,  a;-d  .Mtorney  Cleve  Mc- 
Dowell. 

Miss  Es-^ie  Handle,  Mr.  Kivle  Kaplan.  Mrs. 
Winson  Hudson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Collins. 
Dr.  Arenia  C.  Mallory.  Mr.  Horace  Sheffield. 
Attorney  Car.sie  A.  Hall,  Attorney  Jack  H. 
Young,  £r.,  Mrs.  Patricia  Dorian,  and  Mr. 
bamuel  Bailey. 

Mr.  .'Andrew  Carr.  Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Mason, 
Dr.  Douglas  L.  Connor,  Mr.  George  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Richard  Polk.  Dr.  Matthew  Paige,  Mr. 
Alex  Wattes.  Mrs.  Shirley  Watson,  Mrs. 
Jeanctte  Smith,  and  Reverend  R.  L.  T.  Smith. 

Mr.  Bruce  P;iyne,  Mr.  H.  Y.  Ilackett.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Houston,  Mr.  J.  M.  Houston,  Mrs.  Edna  N. 
liUckette,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Wes  Watklns,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Willie  Lee  Watklns,  and  Mr.3.  Nannie 
Evers. 

Reception  and  presentation  of  awards  will 
be  held  at  the  Ma.sonic  Temple.  1072  West 
Lynch  Street. 

AARON  E.   HENRY  DAY   COMMtTTFE 

Mrs.  Nannie  Evers,  Mrs.  Delores  Orey.  Mr. 
Robert  V.'oodson,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Wydetta  Hawkins,  Dr.  Aaron  Shirley.  Dr. 
James  Anderson,  Mr.  Percy  Chapman,  Dr. 
Amos  Issac.  and  Mrs.  Kobbye  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomas,  Mis.  Mary  Osborne, 
Mr.  A)c\  Walies,  Mr.  William  Dllway,  Mrs. 
Rcsa  King,  Attorney  Fred  L.  Banks,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Eninia  Sanders,  Rev.  Dr.  Emmett  C  Burns, 
Mr.  Morris  K.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Smith, 
uiid  Miss  Lillian  Louie. 


I  Prom  the  Cl.xrksdale  <M1.S8.)   Press  Register, 

Oct.  21,  19741 

Henry  Honored 

Jackson. — The  President  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  Saturday  praised  Mls.slsslppl 
Civil  Rights  Leader  Aaron  Henry  f^ir  his  dedi- 
cation in  the  "fight  for  freedom.^.' 

Kivle  Kaplan,  here  to  participate  in  an 
•Aaron  Henry  Appreciation  Day"  ceremony, 
sHld  the  52-year-old  Clarksdale  druggist  has 
been  a  "symbol  of  dedication  in  the  fight 
for  freedom,  an  inspiration  to  all  who  believe 
in  human  dignity  and  justice  for  all." 

Heiu-y  has  served  since  1958  as  President 
of  the  MisslbSippi  Chapter  of  the  NAACP.  He 
IS  albo  Chairman  of  Missis-sippi's  predom- 
Inanfly-black  Loyalist  Democratic  Party. 

I  From    the    Memphis,    Tenn.,    Commercial 
Appeal,  Oct.  20,  19741 
Festivities  Enliven  "Aaron  Henry  Day" 
Jackson,    Miss,    Oct.     19.— Veteran    clvU 
rights  letider  Aaron  Henry  was  hailed  Satur- 
day as  a  "symbol  of  dedication  in  the  fight 
for  freedom"  dnrliig  a  day-long  program  in 
his  honor. 

The  52-year-old  Clarksdale  pharmacist  was 
honored  by  hundreds  of  friends  and  fellow 


civil  rights  workers  In  an  "Aaron  Henry  Ap- 
preciation Day." 

Henry  has  served  since  1958  as  president 
of  the  Mississippi  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 
"He  has  been  the  kUigpin  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  MlssL=slppl,"  said  state  NAACP 
field  secretary  Emmett  Burns. 

Kivle  Kaplan,  national  NAACP  president, 
said  Henry  has  been  a  "symbol  of  dedication 
in  the  fight  for  freedom,  an  Inspiration  to 
all  who  believe  in  human  dignity  and  justice 
for  all.' 

The  day's  observance  included  a  parade 
through  downtown  Jackson  and  an  o!d- 
fasMoned  picnic  Itinch  at  nearby  Tougaloo 
College.  The  activities  were  to  wind  up  with 
a  "this  is  yo\!r  life  '  program  at  the  city 
auditorium. 

Henry,  smUing  and  vaving  to  spectators, 
rede  in  a  motorcade  in  the  parade  down 
Capif-il  Street.  The  parade  also  featured 
marching  brnd?  from  Alcorn  State  Univer- 
sity and  Jack.son's  I.p.nler  High  School  a'.ong 
v.-iiii  several  riders  on  horseback. 

Tiiere  have  been  numerous  civil  rights 
marches  in  the  downtown  area  during  past 
years.  But  Burjis  said  this  was  the  first  fuU- 
.scale  parade  in  Jnckson  In  honor  of  a  black 
iiian. 

"It  Is  a;i  hlfctoilc  occa.slon,"  he  said,  "and 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
eOotts  of  Aaron  Henry." 

He  said  it  was  "symbolic"  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  In  this  Deep  South 
.siate  during  recent  years. 

"This  was  not  a  protest  mnrch,"  he  sp.ld. 
"it  was  a  parade  of  honor,  or  adiuiration — 
without  tension." 


jFroin  liie  Delta  Democral-Tlraes, 

Oct.  20,  1974] 

Aaron  Hent.y  HoNORr.D 

jACKbON.— Veteran  civil  riglits  leader 
Aaron  Henry  was  hailed  Saturday  as  a  "sym- 
bol of  dedication  in  the  fight  far  freedom" 
during  a  daylong  program  In  his  honor. 

The  52-year-old  Clarksdale  pharmacist  w.is 
honored  by  hundreds  of  friends  and  fellow 
civU  rights  workers  in  an  "Aaron  Henry  Ap- 
preciation Day." 

Henry  has  served  since  19C8  as  president 
of  the  Mississippi  chapter  of  the  Natlonnl 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
l^ople  (NAACP).  He  has  been  the  kingpin 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  In  Mississippi." 
said  slate  NAACP  field  secretary  Emmett 
Eurns. 

Kivle  Kaplan,  iiatlonal  president  of  the 
NAACP,  said  Henry  bus  been  a  symbol  of 
dedication  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  an  In- 
spiration to  all  who  believe  in  human  dignity 
and  ju.stice  for  all." 

Highlights  of  the  daylong  observance  In- 
cluded a  parade  through  downtown  Jack.son 
iiiid  an  old-fashioned  picnic  lunch  at  nearby 
Tougaloo  College.  The  activities  were  to  wind 
up  with  a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  program  at  the 
City  Auditorium. 

Henry,  smiling  and  waving  to  spectators, 
rode  in  a  motorcade  In  the  parade  down 
Capital  Street.  The  parade  also  featured 
marching  bands  from  Alcorn  State  Univer- 
sity and  Jackson's  Lanier  High  School  along 
with  several  riders  on  horseback. 

There  have  been  numerous  civil  rights 
marches  In  the  downtown  area  over  past 
years,  but  Burns  said  this  was  the  first  full- 
scale  parade  In  JacUsou  in  honor  of  a  black 
man. 

"It  Is  an  historic  occasion,"  he  said,  "and 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
efforts  of  Aaron  HeiU7." 

He  said  it  waa  "symbolic"  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  In  this  deep  South  state 
o\'er  recent  yean. 

"This  was  not  a  protest  march,"  he  said, 
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"it   was   a  parade  of  honor,  or  admiration 
without  tension." 


"LISTENERSHIP"  AND  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  DO- 
MESTIC AND  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 
IN  PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if 
one  central  requirement  could  be  named 
which  this  Nation  must  meet  in  order 
to  solve  our  economic  problems,  then 
surely  it  is  that  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether. We  must  all  cooperate  in  ad- 
vancing against  the  two-front  battle  of 
inflation  and  recession. 

If  we  do  not  cooperate  and  learn  to 
listen  to  one  another,  Mr.  President,  then 
we  shall  become  the  modern  fulfillment 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  prophecy  of  nearly  200 
years  ago,  when  that  grand  sire  of  the 
emerging  American  Republic  pro- 
claimed : 

We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly 
we  shall  all  htng  separately. 

At  that  time,  we  were  fighting  for  our 
political  lives  and  civil  hberties;  today, 
we  fight  for  our  economic  existence  and 
through  that  quest,  some  would  observe, 
we  seek  to  maintain  our  very  civilization 
and  civility. 

While  the  shadow  of  America's  ru- 
mored gallows  has  yet  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance— and  I  trust  it  shall  always 
remain  but  a  phantom — still  we  seem  to 
be  subjected  to  a  din  of  would-be 
carpenters,  each  pointing  to  what  will  be 
the  last  step  to  take  us  to  the  hanging 
platform,  the  last  nail  to  seal  the  cofTin 
of  our  coffers  and  our  fate. 

This  country  needs  a  different  kind  of 
uproar.  We  must  abandon  the  doom- 
sayers'  din,  and  instead  trumpet  the 
cause  of  comprehensive  discourse  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government  and  the 
people,  private  industry  and  consumer 
groups,  between  business  and  labor.  We 
must  talk  together  first,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  work  which  must  be  ac- 
complished together.  This  dialog,  while 
constant  in  its  perpetual  advocacy,  must 
indeed  be  actualized;  it  must  be  intensi- 
fied. 

I  believe  we  have  begun.  The  Ford  ad- 
ministration has  embraced  a  renewal  of 
radiating  lines  of  communication  both  to 
and  from  important  segments  of  our 
country,  public  and  private.  Nowhere  has 
this  committal  been  more  evident  to  me 
than  at  the  second  in  a  nationwide  series 
of  White  House  Conferences  on  Domestic 
and  Economic  Affairs  held  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  on  November  1.  Sponsored  by 
White  House  OfTice  of  Public  Liaison,  the 
real  clue  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference is  revealed  by  the  list  of  cospon- 
soring  organizations  for  the  meeting. 
Tliey  included:  The  A.ssociated  Oregon 
Industries,  the  Johit  Council  of  Team- 
sters, the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association,  the  Multnomah  County 
Labor  Council,  the  Oregon  Consumer 
League,  tlie  Oregon  Environmental 
Council,  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association,  the  Oregon  State  AFL- 
CIO,  and  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

One  could  not  ask  for  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  private  sector,  of  con- 
sumer and  environmental  interests,  for 


the  conference.  This  foundation  for  suc- 
cess was  enhanced  by  the  administra- 
tion's participants,  seemingly  tailor- 
made  for  Oregon's  concerns.  Included 
were  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  Bill 
Simon,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Jim  Lynn,  and  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Russell  Train.  Thus.  Oregon,  a 
State  whose  economy  is  heavily  reliant 
on  the  housing  market  and  whose  citi- 
zens are  perhaps  the  keene.'^t  in  the  Na- 
tion in  insisting  on  protection  of  the 
environment,  hosted  the  very  men  at  tiie 
center  of  the  consideration  of  these 
issues  and  who  are  at  the  apex  of  tho.se 
Federal  offices  which  must  help  with 
needed  solutions. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conference  introductory  re- 
marks by  both  Dean  Killion,  president 
of  the  Oregon  State  AFL-CIO.  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Baroody,  Jr..  Assistant  to  the 
President,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Baroody  also  acted  as  program  modera- 
tor during  the  day's  sessions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proceedings 

Mr.  KiLLioN.  Mr.  Baroody,  Secretary  Lynn, 
memljers  of  the  White  House  Staff,  confer- 
ence participants,  welcome. 

I'm  Dean  Killion,  President  of  the  Oregon 
State  AFL-CIO,  and  It  is  my  privilege  to 
open  this  Conference  on  Domestic  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  This  Is  a  historical  event.  Not 
only  because  It  Is  the  first  such  conference 
to  be  held  In  Portland  In  the  state  of 
Oregon,  but  because  The  President  of  t^r 
United  States,  President  Ford  himself,  will 
be  with  us  at  one  point  during  our  session. 
The  intent  of  The  President  and  his  Cabinet 
Members  and  Staff  is  to  communicate  with 
the  various  elements  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic society  who  are  in  this  conference 
represented  by  management,  labor,  con- 
sumers, environmentalists,  and  newspaper 
publishers. 

Your  program  identifies  these  participant 
groups. 

These  White  House  Conferences  are  being 
held  in  various  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
purpose  of  all  of  these  conferences  is  to 
focus  on  the  major  Issues  of  the  day  as  they 
affect  the  country  at  large  and  the  citizens 
within  each  of  the  conference  locations.  The 
President  and  the  White  House,  by  estab- 
lishing these  conferences,  wants  to  com- 
municate with  you  and  in  turn  hope  that 
you  will  communicate  with  them  to  enable 
our  government  to  become  more  responsive 
10  o>ir  country's  needs. 

We  all  know  that  the  pre.sent  state  of  the 
economy  is  not  satisfactory.  All  of  us  have 
given  thought  to  what  we  think  should  be 
done,  or  at  least  we  have  tried.  After  these 
various  officials  have  reported  to  vis  concern- 
ing their  activities  and  endeavors  to  over- 
come our  difficulties,  you.  the  audience,  wUl 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  your  con.struc- 
tive  input. 

It  is  also  my  privilege  to  present  to  yo\i, 
"Hie  Honorable  William  J.  Baroody.  Jr..  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  The  President  and  head  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Liaison.  He  wa.s  appointed 
September  12th  of  this  year  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  liaison  with  major  non- 
governmental organizations.  Mr.  Bproody 
previously  served  In  the  Dep.nrtment  of  De- 
fense where  lie  was  responsible  for  long- 
range  planning  and  net  assessment  fiuiction-s 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  holds  the 
Defense's  Dlsthigulshed  Civilian  Ptibllc  Serv- 
ice Award.  He  aLso  served  as  Elective  Asolst- 
ant  and  Press  Secretary  to  the  former  Con- 
gressman Melvln   R.  Laird. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Ls  hideed  a  pleas- 
ure to  Introduce  to  you  Special  Assistant  to 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  our  pro- 
gram moderator.  The  Honorable  William  J. 
Baroody,  Jr. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Baroody.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Dean  KlUion. 

I  do  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  on  behalf 
of  The  President  and  the  White  House  and 
Government  participants  to  this  White  House 
Conference  on  Domestic  and  Economic 
Affairs. 

This  conference  is.  as  Dean  Killion  indi- 
cate", one  of  the  many  wa;  s  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve  President  Ford's  goal  of  com- 
mvuilcation.  conciliation,  cooperation  and 
compromise.  The  President  is  determined  not 
only  to  open  up  and  to  bring  people  to  the 
White  House  but  al.so  to  bring  the  White 
House  and  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
people. 

For  the  first  time  in  any  Administration, 
this  President  has  created  a  White  House 
office  to  deal  with  tlie  private  sector  on  a  co- 
equal basis  to  the  other  White  House  officer 
that  have  traditionally  dealt  with  the  con- 
stituency groups.  Those  other  two  co-equal 
White  House  offices  are  the  Pre.ss  Office  and 
Office  of  Congressional  Liaison. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  President  likes  to 
give  the  public  equal  status.  One  of  the 
purposes  is,  he  wants  to  establish  close  two- 
way  communication  between  the  White 
Hotise  and  all  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions of  the  private  sector. 

The  President  Ls  very  serious  about  estab- 
lishing good  two-way  commtuiications.  He 
wants  a  dialogue  that  will  show  him  wlitc 
representatives  of  the  private  sector  are 
thinking  and  what  their  problems  are. 

More  important.  The  President  wants  dia- 
logue structured  to  produce  new  solutions 
and  approaches  to  public  problems. 

Another  major  purpose  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Liaison  is  to  encourage  cross -fertiliza- 
tion of  ideas  between  and  among  private  sec- 
tor groups,  for  all  too  often  many  of  us. 
both  in  government  and  in  Individual  groups, 
end  up  merely  talking  to  ourselves.  Cominv; 
here,  I  was  struck  by  the  f  ict  that  the  United 
States  is  probably  the  mo.st  meeting-oriented 
society  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  usually 
e=ich  meeting,  or  many  of  the  meetings,  are 
busine.ss  talking  to  business,  labor  talking  to 
labor,  consumer  to  consumer,  publisher  to 
publisher. 

The  President  wants  to  encotirage  com- 
munication, as  I  said,  not  only  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  but  amone 
the  private  sector  groups  themselves,  and 
that'.x  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here  today 
in  Portland.  And  that  Is  why  we  have  such  a 
diverse  and  interesting  group  of  host  organ- 
laztlons. 

Think  about  it.  We  have  here  today  busi- 
ness, labor,  consumers,  and  environmental- 
ists, newspaper  publisher.^,  all  together  In 
Portland  as  co-sponsors  of  a  major  White 
House  Conference  on  Domestic  and  Economic 
Affairs,  and  I  think  by  the  end  of  today  we 
will  find  that  not  only  do  people  in  tliese 
various  organizations  have  difterent  ideas 
about  solutions  to  our  problems,  we  are  also 
going  to  find  out  sometimes  that  we  have 
different  perceptions  about  what  these  prob- 
lems actually  are. 

This  office,  and  I  Just  want  to  take  another 
minute  on  the  office  itself,  is  designed  to 
further  this  additional  dialogue,  and  we  are 
using  three  tools  to  do  that.  One  Is  this 
kind  of  ivepting,  and  we  will  have  twenty- 
four  in  the  next  twelve  months,  an  average 
of  two  a  month  in  twenty-four  cities  around 
t'->e  country. 

Another  1.=  much  smaller  meetings  we  are 
h'^>lding  In  the  White  House  with  top  gov- 
eriimeni  officials  And  here  we  bring  fifteen 
to  i-ventv-five  top  leaders  in  for  half  a  day 
for  very  intimate  discussion  and  dialogue 

And  the  third  is  specialized  t.vpes  of  meet- 
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lng.3,  tlie  kind  the  President  had  Just  two 
days  ago  with  th«  leaders  of  agriculture,  and 
the  cattle  Industry,  the  poultry,  and  dairy 
ns;,oclations,  with  the  specific  problems  they 
ha\e. 

This  particular  White  House  conference 
wiiich  we  begin  this  morning  is  unique  In 
-several  ways.  As  Dean  Killlon  .nUicated,  No.  1, 
ir  is  the  first  White  House  field  conference  in 
Lilts  Administration  In  which  President  Ford 
V.  ill  be  participating. 

.Second,  the  conference  is  unique  because 
«■;  'he  way  it  was  organized.  It  was  almosi 
;i  month  ago  that  representatives  from  the 
V  "bite  House  sat  down  with  representatives 
of  the  nine  co-spoiisorlug  organizations  In 
order  to  design  a  program  wliich  would  be 
ol  particular  interest  to  the  people  of  Port- 
'■?.nd,  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  the  people  of 
i,hio  part  of  the  country.  Prom  these  dls- 
cu-islons  we  reached  a  consejisus  that  the 
primary  Issues  on  the  minds  of  Oregonlans 
and  Washingtonlans  were  inflation,  public 
enemy  number  one,  the  state  of  the  economy, 
aiid  the  housing  situation,  which  closely  is 
related,  of  course,  to  the  tlmberlands  of  the 
Northwest.  And,  of  course,  the  environment. 
The  environmental  problems  we  face  rank 
very  high  In  this  area  of  the  country,  and 
vertalnly  around  the  United  States.  And 
Oregon  is  perhaps  the  most  environmentally 
conscious  state  in  the  country. 

AddUionally,  dui-lng  the  covjrse  of  the  day 
we  hope  to  briefly  treat  a  panoply  of  other 
domestic  Issues,  such  as  transportation, 
energy,  and  national  health  insurance — all 
i.ssues  of  vital  conceu  to  all  of  you. 

So  what  we  have  tried  to  do  Is  structvire 
this  conference  in  such  a  way  as  to  ade- 
quately address  those  Issues  of  particular 
li.terest  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Oregon. 

We  have  not  come  here  to  preach,  we  have 
come  here  to  learn.  As  he  has  prevlou.sly 
dcmonstj^aied.  President  Ford  Is  most  anxious 
to  receive  advice  and  recommendations  from 
people  across  the  country  to  develop  policies 
and  programs  which  will  serve  the  people's 
interests.  It  Is  in  keeping  with  bis  style  that 
we  come  here  -oday. 

Each  speaker  will  outline  the  major  issues 
that  his  agency  or  department  faces,  the 
problems  they  are  considering,  the  issues 
they  must  deal  with.  The  majority  of  the 
time,  however,  will  be  spent  answering  your 
questions  and  hearing  your  comments.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  over  two-thirds  of  today's  pro- 
t'lam  will  be  devoted  to  you.  You  will  notice 
that  microphones  have  been  placed  In  vari- 
ous locations  tliroughout  the  hall  and  we 
would  ask  that  you  use  them  to  ask  your 
questions  and  make  your  recommendations. 
In  the  event  that  we  are  unable  to  answer  all 
of  your  questions  today  we  Invite  you  to 
write  your  specific  question  down,  along 
with  your  n«me  and  address,  before  the  con- 
ference concludes  today.  Those  questions  we 
do  not  get  to  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
vention we  will  take  b:ick  to  Washington  and 
give  you  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  me  agaii>  finally  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  unique  nattire  of  the  conference.  The 
problems  that  our  country  lias,  the  Is.sues 
That  we  must  aJdress,  are  everyone's  prob- 
lem and  everyone's  issue.  In  a  democracy  we 
seek  to  find  the  answers  in  the  Interests  of 
fell  the  people.  Because  of  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  delegates  to  thla  White  House  con- 
Ifrence  I  hop>e  that  this  will  be  a  learning 
experience  for  all  of  us.  Understanding  the 
other  person's  point  of  view  Is  crucial  to 
ihe  solution  of  t)ie  public  policy  problems 
\.e  face  today. 

Let  me  just  say  one  word  to  the  members 
c>;'  the  press  that  will  be  covering  the  con- 
ftient-e  today.  While  t],e  forum  was  estab- 
(  hcd  for  a  dialogue  between  ci*,lzen-dele- 
;;a-;-es  to  this  conference  and  the  officials 
1  urn  ihe  •  ederal  Government,  the  coufer- 
eiice  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  press.  As  you 
l-:i^w.  a  special  pret^r,  room  has  bee:i  r.zt  up 
u"d   annouiicements   of   various  new.i  con- 


ferences and  press  conferences  will  be  posted 
In  that  room  and  the  press  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  question  the  White  House 
and  Government  representatives  at  various 
times  during  the  day. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  to  get  rlgbt  Into 
the  conference.  'I'he  first  hour  of  the  con- 
ference iB  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
euvlronment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  report- 
ing the  day's  proceedings  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Domestic  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  and  including  accounts  of 
sessions  with  Secretaries  Simon  and 
Lynn,  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train, 
and  the  afternoon's  Domestic  Affairs 
Panel,  which  included  Kenneth  Cole,  Di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Council,  Paul  H. 
O'Neill,  Deputy  Director-designate  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  Michael  Raoul-Duval,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Council,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarlc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  can 
report  that  tiie  sessions  throughout  the 
day  offered  an  outstanding  opportunity 
not  only  to  relay  information  to  the  pub- 
lic but  also,  and  this  is  just  as  important 
if  not  more  so,  the  public  was  able  to  ask 
fiu^stlons  and  offer  suggestions  directly 
to  administration  officials.  With  this 
valuable  exchange  as  preparation.  Presi- 
dent Ford  addressed  the  conference,  the 
first  convocation  of  tliis  nature  wliich  he 
has  attended.  Because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  President's  remarks,  and  the  per- 
ceptive introduction  of  the  President  by 
Oregon's  Gov.  Tom  McCall.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  the  Governor's 
and  the  President's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Rt:coRD. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  addresses 
v.'sre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  McCail.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
Simon.  Secretary  Russell  E.  Train,  Mr.  Ba- 
rcody,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I'm  not  fracturing  protocol  while  the 
President  gets  settled.  If  I  recall  for  Just  a 
few  seconds,  my  comments  earlier  today,  I 
noted  that  Americans  are  looking  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
leadership,  and  it's  on  the  way  because  the 
President  also  has  committed  his  Adminis- 
tration to  llstenershlp. 

Tilts  is  the  second"  In  a  national  scries  of 
White  House  Conferences  on  Domestic  and 
Economic  Affairs.  There  will  be  at  least  a 
dozen,  Mr.  Baroody  tolls  me,  and  perhaps 
even  more.  And  the  Pre:'ident  has  pledged  to 
attend  as  many  of  these  conferences  as  the 
harsh  demand.-;  on  his  time  will  permit. 

Tills  It  the  first  ^^Tiite  House  Conference 
that  this  President,  himself,  has  attended. 
We  trust  that  by  our  participation  and  his 
presence,  we  can  set  the  pattern  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  President's  objective:  to  make 
Government  mr.re  accessible  and  place  it  In 
a  listening  stance. 

We  have  had  a  few  speeches  today  and  a 
minimum  of  preachments.  We  have  had 
primarily  a  free-flowing  dlscu.sslon  of  Ideas 
among  businessmen,  labor  representatives, 
cou.'iumers,  environmentalists,  p.nd  Govern- 
ment offlclals,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ore{':on.  v.'e  are  deeply  In  debt  to  you. 
-Mr.  President,  fcr  maliii'.g  this  all  possible. 
'.Ve  are  gratefii,  too,  to  the  Chief  of  White 
House  Public  Liaison  Officer,  Mr.  WlJUam  J. 
Earocdy.  .Jr..  a  co-spor.sor  of  this  Conference. 


This  office  serves  as  the  President's  liaison 
with  non-government  organizations.  It  Is 
not  pro  forma.  The  President  has  declared  it 
a  permanent  White  House  institution  to 
state  even  more  firmly  his  Intention  to  keep 
In  touch  with  America. 

And  this  Is  a  wholly  non-partisan  affair. 
While  some  of  us  here  are  in  politics,  we 
are  all,  within  the  context  of  this  Confer- 
ence, Just  people  talking  with  other  people 
about  some  of  the  heftiest  problems  ever  to 
be  duniped  on  our  shoulders.  We  are  here 
with  questions.  We  are  here  with  advice  and 
viewpoints  that  often  run  contrary  to  each 
other,  but  there's  nothing  new  about  that. 
It's  a  time-tested  method  closely  akin  to 
collective  bargaining. 

By  coming  to  speak  to  us  today,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, you  emphasize  the  collective  approach 
to  .solving  our  problems.  The  President  seeks 
our  support,  certainly,  but  he  also  seeks  to 
hear  from  us. 

Recently  there  was  a  splendid  article  writ- 
ten by  the  brilliant  AP  feature  writer  Saul 
Pett — it  was  In  our  papers  here — about  one 
paragraph  which  is  especially  descriptive. 
Saul  Pett  wrote:  The  President  "quickly  ad- 
dres.ses  his  visitors  by  their  first  names  and, 
inilike  the  way  It  Is  with  most  politicians, 
you  don't  resent  it.  You  quickly  feel  like  an 
old  friend  without  knowing  why.  The  only 
problem  in  talking  to  him  Is  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  call  him  Jerry." 

(Laughter.) 

However,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(Applause.) 

President  Ford.  Thank  you  very,  very 
rr.uch.   Governor   McCall. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  KUllon,  Secretary  of  the 
Tretsury  Simon,  Secretarj'  of  HUD,  Jim 
Lynn,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  express  my  deepest  gratitude 
to  the  very  warm  welcome  that  Tom  McCall 
has  extended  on   this  occasion. 

If  my  memory  is  correct.  Governor,  you 
were  the  first  Ooiernor  that  I  saw  and  the 
first  state  that  I  visited  back  about  a  year 
ago  when  I  was  nominated  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
reception  then  Is  only  duplicated  by  the 
guidance  that  you  have  shown  me  on  this 
occasion.  I'm  deeply  grateful. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  here  to  partic- 
ipate In  one  of  Bill  Baroody's  programs,  the 
Vv^hite  House  Conference  on  Domestic  cn-l 
Economic  Affairs,  where  business,  labor,  con- 
sumers, environmental  organizations,  have 
Joined  In  sponsoring  this  meeting  to  improve 
the  lines  of  communications  between  non- 
governmental organizations  and  the  While 
House,  Itself. 

You  can  generate  a  new  climate  of  con- 
fidence and  understanding  on  national  is- 
sues of  greatest  concern  to  us  individually 
as  well  a.s  collectively.  This  Is  my  first  partic- 
ipation In  this  nationwide  series  of  meetings 
that  can  have,  as  I  see  It,  a  very  vital  impact 
on  America's  response  to  the  state  of  our 
economy,  hou.siug.  environment,  and  gencal 
dotnestlc  affairs.  And  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  HUD 
are  here  I  think  portrays  vividly  the  Impor- 
tance that  we  consider  meetings  of  tht.-?  sort. 

In  this  context  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
question  of  confidence  In  our  political  sys- 
tem and  i:i  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  cope 
with  this  very  serious  Issue. 

The  question  of  credibility  is  often  raised. 
A  mood  of  cynicism  exists  in  some  qtiarters. 
There  are  even  those  who  say  that  my  Ad- 
ministration's openness  Is  Just  another  cover 
up.  The  question  Is  asked,  "Is  everything 
phony?  Is  everything  cynical  In  government 
today?"  I  categorically  reject  any  such  con- 
clusion. But  I  would  like  to  offer  some 
thoughts  on  why  there  Ib  doubt  and  perhaps 
some  division. 

Confidence  In  America's  Institutions  has 
ijceu  deteriorating  since  the  early  196C3. 
There  were  assassinations,  upheavals  In  great 
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cities  and  school  systems  In  our  country, 
riots,  terrorism,  crime,  drug  abuse,  pollution, 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Watergate  affair  with 
the  first  Presidential  resignation  In  America's 
history,  the  energy  shortage,  rising  Infiation, 
and  other  blows  to  America's  self-image. 

This  chain  of  events  affected  our  Institu- 
tions and  actuaUy  our  way  of  life.  It  did 
not  start  with  the  present  Inflationary  prob- 
lem, nor  with  Watergate,  nor  even  the  tragic 
murder  of  President  Kennedy.  America  and 
the  world  are  going  through  a  hurricane  of 
very  rapid  change — technological,  economic, 
social,  and  political.  Americans  put  men  on 
the  moon  but  have  yet  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  changing  life  on  this  globe.  Other 
industrial  nations  are  also  Ui  varyUig  degrees 
of  crises,  often  without  resilence  and  our 
resources,  going  through  preciocly  t'ne  same 
experience. 

That  explains  my  participation  In  this 
meeting  today.  I  came  to  talk  with  you  about 
how  Americans  can  mobilize  to  regenerate 
our  Institutions,  beginning  with  the  eco- 
nomy. 

I  am  speaking  to  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Independents,  to  labor,  to  management, 
and  to  every  segment  of  our  great  society. 
We  are  all  In  this  problem  together.  And 
that  Is  why  I  consider  It  so  very  vital,  so 
very  Important  to  be  in  Portland  on  this 
occasion. 

I  offered  approximately  a  month  ago  a 
comprehensive  program  to  mobilize  Ameri- 
cans against  Inflation.  I  conceded  and  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  not  in  what  one  would 
call  a  traditional  problem  of  Inflation  with 
an  accelerating  rate  of  cost  of  living  prob- 
lems. We  are  faced  with  Inflation  on  the  one 
hand  and  some  softness  on  our  economy  on 
the  other.  And  this  rather  finely-tuned  pro- 
gram that  I  submitted  wa.s  aimed  at  meet- 
ing this  problem,  the  actual  difficulties,  one 
of  a  softening  of  the  economy,  the  devasta- 
tion of  inflation.  Itself. 

This  conference,  however,  as  I  xmderstand 
It,  was  generated  to  take  an  honest  look  at 
the  problems  of  Inflation.  A  thirty-one-point 
program  that  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
aiid  to  the  American  people,  a.s  I  indicated  a 
moment  ago,  was  finely  tuned,  a  comprehen- 
sive program  aimed  at  the  dual  diffictilties 
we  face.  I'm  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  a 
massive  voluntary  citizens  mobilization  is 
gearing  up.  We  In  the  White  House  have  re- 
ceived roughly  150,000  requests  for  these  WIN 
buttons  and  any  other  Information  and  help- 
ful hints  that  we  can  give  to  people  through- 
out the  United  States. 

New  steps,  I  think  you  recognize,  have 
been  taken  to  cope  with  the  energy  situation. 
And  all  of  our  actions  seek  to  avoid  an  un- 
fair burden  on  those  who  can  least  afford 
the  tragedy  of  Inflation,  or  the  tragedy  of  a 
softening  economy. 

It's  my  Judgment  that  Americans  are  rally- 
ing to  whip  Inflation.  They  can  help  and 
have  been  helping  by  demanding  action  on 
legislative  proposals  pending  before  the 
Congress.  They  can  press  for  state  and  local 
Initiatives.  They  can  Innovate  voluntary  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

America,  If  we  look  back  over  the  hl.story, 
does  not  require  dogmatic  laws  to  control 
every  action  that  we  take,  whether  It's  ac- 
tion at  home,  in  our  schools,  in  oxir  busi- 
nesses. In  our  labor  organizations,  In  our 
churches.  My  policies,  as  I  have  presented 
them,  I  think  are  firm  and  good  and  sound, 
but  any  President  has  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
need  If  circumstances  change  to  take  a  new 
look.  I'm  committed  to  no  rigid  economic 
formula,  but  the  basic  American  philosophies 
that  made  our  economy  great  I'm  totally 
committed  to. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  history  during 
my  lifetime,  America  Is  built  primarily  on 
mutual  trust.  It  Is  governed  by  popular 
consent  and  consensus.  Federal,  itate,  and 
local  units  of  government  responding  to  the 
will  of  the  people  will  whip  inriaiton.  I'm 


perfectly  confident  that  Industries,  busi- 
nesses, and  great  trade  unions,  will  whip 
Inflation.  I  also  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
consumer  and  environmental  groups  will 
whip  Inflation. 

Let's  begin  the  dialogue  that  was  referred 
by  Governor  McCall.  Let's  build  that  dia- 
logue that  can  establirti  this  confidence  be- 
tween environmentalists  and  Industry,  be- 
tween consumer  and  business,  between 
labor  and  management,  and  between  213 
million  Americans  and  their  Government  at 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Let's  give 
dialogue  a  chance  for  a  change.  Let's  con- 
tinue to  challenge,  but  also  continue  In 
this  sincere  good  will  on  both  sides  of  every 
Issue.  Institutions,  as  I've  looked  at  It,  are 
nothing  more  than  people.  Let's  never  lose 
faith  in  humanity,  the  individuals  that  we 
meet,  regardless  of  the  circximstances.  Let's 
never  lose  faith  in  that  one-to-one  confron- 
tation. And,  of  course,  let's  not  lose  faith  in 
ourselves. 

Meetings  of  this  sort  are  excellent  fonmxs 
to  generate  confidence.  Yet  the  time  has 
come  for  action  as  well  as  talk.  Accordingly, 
the  function  of  leadership  belongs  to  those 
placed  In  responsibility.  As  President,  I  ac- 
cept my  obligation.  And  I  caU  upon  every 
member  of  Congress,  governors,  mayors,  and 
all  others  concerned  with  government,  and 
the  leaders  of  every  private  sector  In  Amer- 
ica, Including  all  of  you  represented  here, 
we  individually  and  collectively  must  pro- 
vide that  leadership. 

A  free  government.  If  we  look  over  his- 
tory, cannot  cope  with  inflation,  or  energy 
shortages,  or  any  other  problem,  without 
the  consent  and  the  total  cooperation  of 
those  governed  Too  many  people  have  been 
saying  what  thV  other  guy  should  do  to  whip 
Inflation.  We  h*r  that  aU  the  time.  We  hear 
business.  We  ^lear  about  other  segments 
complaining  about  their  adversaries.  We 
hear  about  other  segments  compalnlng 
about  their  adversaries,  never  reflecting  as 
to  what  their  own  responsibility  might  be. 
Some  tell  us  what  the  oil  companies  should 
do.  Others  would  instruct  labor  on  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Yet  others  have  all  kinds  of 
sacrifices  to  suggest:  almost  inevitably  it's 
not  how  they  can  sacrifice. 

Our  great  Northwest — and  I'm  pleased  to 
be  here  again — Is  aware  that  Inflation  has 
dried  up  the  supply  of  mortgage  credit  and 
seiit  housing  into  a  tallspln.  Now,  Jim  Lynn 
over  here  is  going  to  solve  all  of  those  prob- 
lems for  you. 

I  Laughter.  1 

Along  with  the  money  provided  by  Bill 
Simon. 

[Laugh  ter.l 

But  it  Is  a  lot  broader  and  a  lot  deeper 
subject  than  what  those  two  fine  Secretaries 
in  the  Cabinet  can  do.  And  it  has  been  In- 
flation that  hit  consumer  confidence  and 
put  the  brakes  on  consumer  spending  harder 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  n. 

I  assure  the  people  of  that  great  North- 
west that  I  do  not  accept  the  dismal  pro- 
position that  polhitlon  Is  the  Inevitable 
price  of  prosperity,  nor  that  we  must  com- 
promise the  environment  to  gain  economic 
growth   m  the  future. 

(Applause.) 

We  cannot  enrich  our  lives  by  Impoverish- 
ing our  land.  We  can  raise  both  the  stand- 
ard of  living  on  the  one  hand  and  the  quality 
of  life  on  the  other. 

The  worst  Inflation  toll  of  all  Is  the  most 
subtle — the  erosion  of  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  loss  of  faith  In  the  American 
society  and  Government.  Indeed,  this  dis- 
enchantment seems  to  grow  at  the  same  pace 
that  prices  Increase.  That  is  why  fighting  in- 
flation is  my  first  priority  as  President  of 
this  great  country. 

Americans  do  have  the  will  to  preserve 
our  economy  and  our  Institutions.  The  cen- 
tral, absolutely  crucial  need  my  program 
underscores  is  to  control  government  spend- 


ing on  the  one  hand  and  to  finance  any  new 
outlays  with  new  taxes.  Government  simply 
can  no  longer  go  on  spending  beyond  Its 
means.  Inflation,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times — and  the  more  I  say  It  the  more  I  be- 
Ueve  It — Is  public  enemy  number  one.  And 
all  the  people  seem  to  conclude  that.  The 
latest  poll  I  saw  indicated  on  a  nationwide 
basis  that  among  all  of  the  problems,  all  of 
the  Issues,  regardless  of  your  position  In  life, 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  Americans  select 
inflation  as  that  which  was  of  most  concern 
to  them.  Obviously,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  fight  against  infiation  is  a  non- 
partisan challenge.  It's  everyone's  fight. 

If  I  were  to  take  the  easy  route  of  addi- 
tional pump-prlmlng  and  deficit  spending, 
as  the  economy  cools  off  this  winter,  it  would 
really  cause  trouble.  We  could  see  the  cur- 
rent inflation  rate — and  I  speak  very  cate- 
gorically— the  current  infiation  rate,  if  we 
don't  do  a  little  sacrificing  and  belt-tighten- 
ing, that  rate  could  double  by  1976.  That  is 
not  a  very  happy  prospect.  So,  It  ought  to 
encourage  us  to  make  the  big  battle  now  In 
order  not  to  have  that  problem  then. 

America,  as  I  have  seen  It,  remains  a  mod- 
el for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Later  this  month 
I'm  visiting  the  Far  East,  going  first  to  Ja- 
pan, and  then  to  South  Korea,  and  then  fi- 
nally to  Vladivostok  in  the  USSR;  the  latter, 
of  course,  to  move  forward,  laying  additional 
stepping  stones  for  the  culmination  of  what 
I  hope  and  I  believe  is  an  agreement  in  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  beyond  the  present. 
But  as  I  visit  these  three  vital  areas  of  the 
world  I  will  seek  to  cement  relationships  es- 
sential for  world  economic  stability  as  well 
as  SALT  II.  It's  obvious  as  we  read — and 
both  Secretary  Simon  and  Secretary  Lynn 
have  been  abroad — we  know  that  Infiation 
crosses  borders  and  somehow  leapfrogs 
oceans.  And  If  I  can  be  helpful  by  going  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world  on  this  mission — 
and  I  think  I  can  be  helpful — that's  part  of 
my  obligation. 

As  President  I'm  convinced  that  this  na- 
tion, yours  and  mine,  can  show  the  world 
that  Americans  do  retain  confidence  In  our 
system.  We  can  conserve.  We  can  stop  wast- 
ing. We  can  expand  our  production  base 
while  preservhig  our  natural  heritage.  We 
can  become  more  efficient,  more  productive, 
and  pay  for  what  we  spend  in  our  Govern- 
ment as  we  go. 

Now,  some  cynics  and  skeptics  predict  the 
end  of  America,  that  great  country  that  we 
know  and  we  love.  I  feel  Just  the  opposite. 
I  think  they  are  very  wrong.  I  intend  to 
prove  they  are  wrong  because  I'm  totally  con- 
fident In  the  dedication  of  this  group,  and 
so  many  others  throughout  America. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  put  It,  this  na- 
tion is  still  "the  last,  best  hope  on  earth." /^_. 
And  a  new  and  stronger  United  States  will"  «r^ 
grow  from  the  disillusion  of  the  recent  pa«t. 

Indeed,  the  ordeal  we  have  gone  through 
since  the  early  '60s  may  serve,  as  I  see  it. 
like  a  national  pvirge,  clearing  our  system, 
renewing  ottr  energies,  and  creating  a  new 
and  more  realistic  American  ethic  and  per- 
haps an  American  life  style. 

Tlie  botmtlful  resources  of  this  blessed 
land  are  available.  And  you  in  Oregon  are 
about  as  blessed  as  any  of  the  fifty  States. 
And  you  should  be  happy  and  proud  that  you 
are  so  blessed.  Let's,  on  the  overall,  however, 
devise  a  future  based  on  consen'ation  as 
well  as  consumption.  The  truth  is,  If  you 
look  at  the  statistics — and  I  get  them 
weekly — I  used  to  from  Bill  Simon,  now  from 
Roger  Morton — we  have  run  short  of  energy. 
But  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it 
as  we  conserve  on  the  one  hand  and  b\tild 
a  productive  base  on  the  other.  We  have  run 
short  of  mortgage  credit.  And  don't  blame 
Jim  Lynn  altogether.  We  have  run  short  cf 
a  lot  of  other  things,  but  we  have  not.  as 
I  see  it,  run  short  of  American  know-how.  or 
the  American  spirit  of  fair  play,  or  of  Amer- 
Ic-an  forKlvenes.s.  or  American  self-respect,  or 
American  pride.   Nor   will  we  ever. 
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A  great  national  test  ulll  be  Imposed  In 
the  days  and  the  months  ahead,  but  that 
ought  to  be  a  challenge;  that  ought  to  appeal 
to  ua.  We  ought  to  respond  to  it.  If  we  do, 
we  will  meet  the  test.  And  I  pledge  all  of 
my  energies  to  a  free  society  with  a  strong 
economy,  a  sound  envlronnient,  sufficient 
energy,  and  a  secure  and  Inspiring  future. 
Add  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  here, 
and  those  that  follow  in  other  meetings,  to 
Jcin  me  In  that  wonderful  qxiest. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  Applavse.l 

Secretary  Simon.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
t'lii  brings  to  an  end  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Domestic  and  Economic  Affairs.  I 
would  like  to  thr>.nk  the  nine  co-sponsoring 
organizaUons  for  making  this  program  pos- 
sible. I  would  also  like  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  who  came  here  today  and 
participated  in  such  a  spirited  and  dedicated 
v.-ay  In  getting  together  and  helping  solve 
all  of  the  problems  that  we  face  In  this  coun- 
tr>-  today.  I  look  forward  to  visiting  with  you 
all  later. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor McCall's  noted  ability  to  com- 
raunicate  a  special  meaning  has  as  usual, 
in  a  word,  characterized  a  chief  quality 
of  the  Ford  administration.  As  the  Gov- 
ernor so  aptly  phrased,  "listenership"  is 
wliat  this  Nation  needs  in  the  hard 
months  of  decisions  we  shall  face  ahead. 

We  are  getting  it  from  President  Ford. 
His  listenership  was  abundant  during  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  , 
and  Economic  Affairs  in  Portland.  And  I 
am  certain  this  essential  ingredient  will 
remain  a  theme  during  tlie  next  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Minneapolis  tomorrow 
and  throughout  the  approximately  20 
future  conferences  to  be  held  across  the 
Nation  in  the  coming  months. 

Portland  end  Oregon  were  Indeed 
fortunate  to  host  this  second  coiaf ercnce. 
I  wish  the  same  success  for  future  con- 
\  <jcalions. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Nov.  2 1 

In'h.ation  To  Remain  Ford'.s  No.  1  Tarcft 
(By  BUI  Robertson  and  Dean  Smith) 

Inflation  will  remain  the  No.  1  target  of 
administration  economic  policies,  despite 
mounting  unemployment  and  signs  of  deep- 
ening recession,  Piesideiit  Fold  said  here 
FiiUay. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  President 
a-iiured  business,  labor,  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental leaders  attending  his  White 
Kou.se  conference  on  domestic  and  economic 
affairs  that  he  Is  flexible  and  « illlng  to  reas- 
sess priorities  If  clrc\ini=.tance.s  change. 

He  also  said  he  does  not  aucept  the  "dls- 
nial  projection  thai,  pollution  is  the  Uievi- 
:<il>le  price  of  prospei  ity  or  that  America 
must  compri  inl.'e  the  enviroiinieut  to  gain 
e.jonomic  growth  in  the  iiiiuie. 

"We  cauaot  enrich  our  lives  by  improver- 
i /uing  our  laud."  he  told  an  applauding 
audience  of  600.  "We  can  raUe  both  standard 
or  living  and  quality  of  life." 

Like  seveial  admiulstratlou  officials  who 
f.poke  before  him  during  the  day,  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  that  too  many  people  are 
pointing  the  finger  of  blame  for  iuOatlou  at 
someone  else. 

"A  free  governnicnt  cannot  cope  with  lii- 
fiaiioii  or  energy  shortages  or  any  other 
problem  without  the  conient  and  total  co- 
operation of  those  governed,"  he  said. 

He  expreiised  coMfideace  that  the  public 
vlll  be  wlllinp  to  do  Its  part  In  the  antl-ln- 
fiatlojiary  drive  provided  it  can  regain  con- 
puence  in  the  nation's  Institutions  and 
leaders. 


Unfortunately,  he  added,  "the  worst  in- 
flationary toll  of  all  Is  the  mo?t  subtle — 
the  erosion  of  confidence  In  the  future,  the 
loss  of  faith  in  the  American  society  and 
tovernment. 

"Meetings  like  this,"  he  told  conferees, 
"are  excellent  forums  to  generate  confidence. 
"Yet  the  tLme  has  come  for  action  as 
wel!  as  talk.  Accordingly,  the  function  of 
leadership  belongs  to  those  placed  in  re- 
sponsibility. As  President,  I  accept  my  obli- 
gation. 

"And  I  call  upon  every  member  of  the 
Congress,  governors,  mayors,  and  all  others 
concerned.  Including  those  represented  here 
today,  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership. " 
Ford  said  the  inflation  rate  could  double 
by  1976  "If  we  don't  do  a  little  sacrlflcUig 
and  belt-tl?htenlng." 

For  that  reason,  he  added,  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  "take  the  ea.sy  route  of  ad- 
ditional pump-prlmlng  and  deficit  spend- 
ing as  the  economy  cools  off  this  winter." 

Both  Ford  and  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon,  who  spoke  three  hours  before 
Ford  arrived,  cited  Inflation  as  the  cause 
of  the  tailspln  into  which  housing  and  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  have  fallen. 

Simon  said  the  President  and  other  ad- 
ministration offlcip.ls  remain  serious  about 
the  need  for  a  5  per  cent  tax  surcharge  re- 
gardles.s  of  whether  It  Is  popular. 

The  sacrifice  by  families  earning  $15,000  a 
year  and  up — those  on  whom  tho  surcharge 
would  be  levied — would  be  small,  he  said.  An 
average  family  of  four  earning  $20,000  an- 
nually, for  example,  v.-ould  be  required  to 
pay  about  $42  In  additional  tax. 

Simon  Insisted  the  Ford  economic  pro- 
gram is  tougher  than  some  analysts  seem  to 
believe,  pointing  to  the  opposition  It  Is 
arousing  in  some  quarters. 

"Everyone  In  Washington,  and  indeed 
everyone  out  here  In  Oregon,  knows  that 
this  Is  the  toughest  program  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  tlirough  Congress,"  he  said. 

Simon  also  said  the  government  will  at- 
tempt to  help  those  hit  hard  by  the  aiitl- 
Inflation  medicine.  They  are  the  same  peo- 
ple, he  Indicated,  who  suffer  most  when  the 
'most  ln.sidious  ta.s  of  all,  Inflation,"  ex- 
tracts Its  due. 

Ke  said  the  Ford  economic  policy  wUI  be 
'  huiiiaae." 

Slmou  warned,  however,  tliat  new  pro- 
mams  designed  to  help  those  hurt  by  Infla- 
tion and  the  efforts  to  fight  It  will  be  cx- 
pt^nsive. 

We  must  be  ceitaln  the  (federal)  budg- 
et Is  balanced  v.ith  Increases,  in  tax  rev- 
enue," he  added. 

Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Fred  Weber 
.sRid  the  administration's  -short-term  goal  is 
to  bring  Inflation  down  to  an  annual  rate 
of  G  to  7  per  cent. 

Both  Simon  and  Weber  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  rate  is  not  acceptable  In 
the  longer  term.  Weber  .said  a  rate  nearer 
4  per  cent  It  sought. 

To  attain  It,  Simon  said,  Congress  and 
the  admlnistratloii  must  abandon  their  tra- 
ditional "fly  new,  pay  later"  phiio.sophy. 

"It  hji";  been  apparent  for  many  years  that 
the  best  way  to  curb  In.latlon  Is  to  apply 
policies  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint. 

"But  we've  only  been  wUllng  to  do  it  In  flta 
and  starts,"  he  explained.  "Whenever  It  start.s 
hurling  a  little  bit,  we  cave  In  to  polltic-J 
pressures  and  begin  overheating  the  eco- 
nomy, only  making  Inflation  worse." 

Earlier  In  the  conference,  Jamn.s  T.  Lynn, 
secretary  oC  hoxLsiug  and  urban  development, 
offered  lumbermen  and  woodworkers  scant 
hope  that  the  housing  slump  v.  Ill  begin  to 
subside  soon. 

It  Is  possible,  h2  warned,  that  the  rate  of 
annual  starts  may  drop  even  lower  than  the 
euncnt  1.1  million  level. 

At  best,  he  said,  the  administration  can 


help  cushion  the  fall.  Adding  massive  new 
programs  to  those  already  to  effect,  he  said, 
undoubtedly  would  feed  inflationary  fires. 

"I  Jtist  can't  come  up  with  a  50-yard,  raz- 
zle-dazzle play  that  will  bring  housing  back 
tomorrow,"  he  said. 

The  conference  also  featured  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
Ru.ssell  E.  Train,  who  attempted  to  debunk 
the  notion  that  pollution  control  require- 
ments are  a  primary  force  driving  Inflation. 

Expenses  of  controls,  he  .said,  are  "no  more 
Inherently  i';flatlonary  or  nonproductive 
than  expenditures  for  national  defense,  or 
law  enforcement,  or  health,  or  education." 

In  the  next  decade,  he  explained,  pollu- 
tion-related Investment  by  Industry  will  be 
p.bout  6  per  cent  In  new  plants  and  control 
equipment. 

Matthew  Gould,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  vice 
president,  took  Issue  with  Train's  "minor  Im- 
pact"  synopsis,  noting  that  pulp  and  paper 
.nllLs  to  the  Northwest  have  been  required  to 
invest  $7  billion  In  control  technology. 

"To  i.iake  the  most  economical  use  of  our 
rcsoiu'ccs  13  an  environment  as  well  as  an 
econonftic  goal, "  Train  responded.  "It  Is  the 
profligate  waste  of  these  resources  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  our  energy,  our  economic 
and  our  environmental  problems." 


I  From  tho  Oregoulan,  Nov.  2.  1974] 

HUD  Chief  Sees  Turnaround  in  Housing 

BY  Next  November 

(By  Web  Ruble) 

"The  one  thing  I  can't  come  up  with  la  a 
SO-yard,  razzle-dazzle  play  that  will  turn 
around  the  housing  Industry  today,"  James 
T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of  Hou.stog  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, said  in  Portland  Friday. 

Secretary  Lynn  spoke  during  a  questlon- 
and-answer  secslon  following  his  formal 
comments  before  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Domestic  and  Economic  Affairs  li: 
Memorial  Coliseum. 

He  responded  to  Leonard  (Blackle)  Palmer, 
Portland,  second  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America  (AFL- 
CIO) ,  who  said  new  programs  by  HUD  may 
be  experimental  "and  all  right  for  the  lonj 
haul,  but  we  need  something  now." 

Palmer  said  25.000  wood  products  worker.? 
are  out  of  work  in  the  Northwest,  "and  it  Is 
iiard  to  tell  these  ui'.employed  men  that 
good  things  are  going  to  hnppen." 

Lynn  countered  by  saying  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  programs  "Ls  no  experiment,  and  I3  a 
lot  of  bucks."  He  added  tha',  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  mortgage  money  situation  shouid 
be  "strongly  back  on  the  track  by  tMs  time 
next  year." 

The  secretary  said  he  is  confident  that 
President  Ford's  economic  program  will  al- 
low American.s  to  get  a  handle  on  tnflatlnr. 
"The  bl::gest  problem  with  the  housing  In- 
dustry now  Is  lack  of  money  for  home  loaa*-," 
ho  said. 

Federal  agencies  have  pumped  WO  bJlHon 
into  mortgage  money  programs  to  the  last 
six  months,  he  Et;ld,  but  added  that  it  alone 
will  not  restore  housing  starts  to  the  1971-73 
levels. 

"What  has  to  happen."  he  said,  "is  sizable 
amounts  of  money  coming  back  into  the  .'sav- 
ings and  loan  a-ssociatlon." 

Lynn  .said  he  and  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon  are  rcflnlng  a  mortgage  tax 
credit  proposal.  Under  it,  Lynn  told  reporters 
at  a  press  conference,  a  tr.x  credit  would  be 
available  to  a  thrift  In.stitutlon  for  Its  whole 
lending  portfolio  bMcd  on  a  percentage  of 
increase  in  heme  loans. 

LECI&L.\TIO'-f   I'L/.NNtD 

"We  hope  to  have  It  before  Congress  soon 
after  It  takes  up  In  January,"  Lynn  ss'.ld, 
"and  we  should  have  legislation  In  June." 

He  .said  a  dramatic  consumption  of  federal 
money    iu    the    last    week    may    mean   good 
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things  for  the  housing  Industry.  HUD  turned 
loose  $1.5  billion  in  federal  money  to  be  used 
in  purchasing  mortgages,  and  $340  million  or 
23  percent  of  it  has  been  cominitted  already 
■  iu  Just  els  days,"  he  said.  This  money  is 
available  for  home  loans  at  8>/2  per  cent  in- 
terest, plus  some  fees. 

"Oregon's  performance  In  taking  the  mon- 
ey liasu't  been  so  good,"  Lynn  said.  "Of  the 
.'$24  milllou  set  aside  for  Oregon,  only  $2 
million  of  It  has  been  used  so  far."  However 
ilie  secretary  said  the  true  significance  for 
Oregon  and  other  lumber- based  states  is 
the  performance  nationwide." 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  Nov.  2,  1974] 

Simon   Calls   for   Patience,   Self-sacrifice 

(By  D.  J.  Sorensen) 

The  familiar  call  for  self-sacrifice  and 
patience  in  the  fight  against  Inflation  was 
issued  In  Portland  Friday  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Simon. 

Speaking  to  about  550  persons  attendtog 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic 
and  Economic  Affairs  in  Memorial  Coliseum, 
Simon  also  reasserted  the  need  to  support 
President  Ford's  economic  program  and  re- 
iterated his  position  that  federal  government 
has  become  too  big. 

"Today,"  he  stated,  "we  have  more  govern- 
ment than  we  need,  more  government  than 
most  people  want,  and  certainly  mM«  gov- 
ernment than  most  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for." 

Noting  that  such  special  factors  as  oil 
prices  and  crop  failures  have  affected  the 
economy,  he  pointed  •  ut  that  other  basic 
causes  such  as  the  federal  budget  "have  been 
bulldUig  up  over  a  decade  of  irresponsible 
governmental  policies,  so  that  It  will  take 
time  to  get  rid  of  them." 

In  discussing  Ford's  economic  program,  he 
.said  one  of  the  points  is  designed  "to  curb 
the  Incredible  growth  In  federal  spendtog 
by  cutting  $5  to  $6  billion  from  our  current 
budget,  and  it  would  give  us  a  much  hotter 
chance  of  balanctog  the  budget  to  future 
years." 

At  a  news  conference  preceding  his  talk,  he 
toslsted  It  was  "absolutely  critical"  that  we 
have  a  balanced  budget  by  1976. 

The  secretary  also  spoke  out  strongly  for 
the  President's  plan  of  a  5  per  cent  surtax 
on  Individual  and  corporate  ta.rpayers.  He 
told  newsmen  It  was  re-commended  as  the 
mcjst  progressive  tax,  starting  $15,000  and 
working  upward. 

Pointing  out  that  a  family  with  two  chil- 
dren, earning  $20,000  per  year,  woiUd  only 
pay  $42  more,  he  said,  "I  never  felt  It  was  a 
real  sacrifice.  It's  a  bit  of  a  sacrifice,  but  we're 
all  gouig  to  have  to  sacrifice. 

PBOFITS    PBOBE    VOWEO 

Slmou  also  renewed  his  determtoatlon  to 
investigate  huge  profits  in  the  food  Industry. 
Reminded  that  some  sugar  companies  are 
making  large  percentage  profits,  he  said, 
"It  Isn't  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  that  Is  the 
problem.  It  Is  the  middlemen  who  ere  mak- 
ing the  big  profits,  and  we  intend  to  look 
into  It." 

Simon  told  his  audience  that  "In  coming 
\ieeks  we  wUl  also  be  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  s.icred  cc-as  in  goverameat,  such  as  the 
ICC  (Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  and 
I  can  guarantee  that  our  actions  will  lead  to 
a  hard  fight." 

The  Cabinet  inember  .said  he  believes  that 
interest  ratss  have  peaked,  but  he  issued  a 
warning  against  the  "reemlngly  attractive 
alternative  of  overheating  the  economy.  If 
we  stimulate  the  economy  by  federal  spend- 
ing again,  we  will  brtog  Inflation  down  ou 
as  more  than  we  ever  have." 

Ir  a  meeting  Friday  afternoon  with  editors 
of  TJie  Oregonlan,  Simon  said  he  expected 
unemployment  to  reach  6  5  or  possibly  even 
7  per  cent  as  short-term  consequeuces  of  the 
Administration's  antl-lnflaticn  program, 
but  iie  alEo  sees  some  relief. 
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"I  would  expect,  for  example,  that  there 
wUl  be  a  surplus  of  oU  In  this  world  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,"  Simon  said. 

[From  the  Oregonlan,  Nov.  2,  1974] 

Paitk  in  Business — Ctrr  Sought  in  Bio 
Government 

"The  country  has  grown  so  big  and  so  di- 
verse that  It  should  no  longer  look  to  Wash- 
ington for  decisions." 

This  comment  by  Kenneth  R.  Cole  Jr. 
pointed  up  one  of  President  Ford's  objectives 
lO  get  the  federal  government  out  of  some 
of  the  decision-making  business. 

It  was  the  thread  that  wouitd  through  a 
domestic  affairs  panel  Friday  afternoon  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  and 
Economic  Affairs. 

This  panel  concentrated  on  problems  that 
Iiad  not  been  discussed  in  earlier  sessions  that 
touched  on  the  environment,  houstog,  and 
inflation.  These  included  transportation,  the 
budget,  natural  resoui-ces,  regulatory  agen- 
cies, consumer  protection  and  others. 

The  panel  consisted  of  Cole,  director  of  the 
domestic  council  and  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent; Paid  H.  O'Neill,  deputy  director-des- 
ignate of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  Michael  Raoul-Duval,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  domestic  council. 

After  opentog  remarks,  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  questions,  many  from  consumer 
and  environmental  representatives,  and  they 
brought  candid,  responses  from  the  panel. 

O'Neill,  for  Instance,  had  stressed  the  need 
to  out  the  federal  budget,  "to  loc*  at  every 
wrinkle  in  the  budget." 

This  led  to  a  question  about  how  the  Forest 
Service  would  obtain  adequate  fimding  If  the 
budget  was  to  be  cut.  "We  wlU  take  a  very 
close  look  at  It,"  O'Neill  replied,  "but  for 
every  place  we  add  to  the  budget,  we  have  to 
tal:e  something  out." 

AGENCIES    examined 

A  similar  answer  was  given  a  lawyer  who 
a^ked  about  funds  that  had  been  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Legal  Services  Corp., 
a  governmental  device  to  provide  legal  serv- 

1C2S. 

The  determlnatiou  of  the  admtoistratlon 
to  CAaniine  the  need  for  so  many  regtUatory 
apencies  brought  questions  from  consumer 
champions. 

One  asked,  "Why  do  away  with  regulatory 
agencies  so  bustoess  wiU  go  right  back  to 
doing  what  they  did  to  create  the  need  in  the 
first  place?" 

Cole  frankly  admitted  that  was  a  very  real 
problem,  but  said  "it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
business  to  demonstrate  that  they  don't  need 
regulation.  If  they  can  do  it  the  program  will 
be  a  success,  if  not.  It  won't." 

Raoul-Duval  pointed  out  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  deregulate  railroads  "and  It 
will  be  followed  by  others."  He  admitted  It 
would  be  a  "tough  fight"  because  "special 
interests  make  It  very  difficult  to  get  any- 
thing like  this  through  Congress." 

Quesctoners  al&o  wondered  why  a  Con- 
.sumer  Piotection  Agency  couldn't  be  set  up. 
O'Neill  said  the  President  favors  such  an 
agency  but  he  was  considering  the  "form  of 
mechanism  that  is  best  for  consumer  pro- 
tection." 

Referring  to  the  growth  of  federal  agencies, 
O'Neill  added,  "We  don't  want  to  create 
something  tliat  will  get  out  of  hand." 

Tlie  panel  was  receptive  to  suggestions. 
Cols  invited  one  questioner  to  send  In  his 
proposal  that  making  energy  scarcer  and 
more  costly  would  Increase  Jobs.  "I  promise 
you  we'll  look  It  over,"  he  said. 

An  enylronmentalist  expressed  coufem 
about  whether  the  latest  techniques  were 
being  used  to  deal  with  permafrost  to  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Raoul-Dti- 
•  al  assured  the  audience  that  such  fjchni- 
ques  were  being  used. 

The  give-and-take  atmosphere  received  ap- 
pi'C\'al  from  the  panel  and  also  brour.ht  s.oiii& 


htimorous  moments.  One  man  said  he  had 
been  Impressed  by  the  talk  but  added,  "I 
thought  rhetoric  was  a  weapon  oX  the  govern- 
ment." 

This  brotight  a  latigh  from  the  panel  and 
a  rejoinder  from  Cole  that  "that  was  a  paid 
commercial." 


MINNESOTA'S     PHAPIAIACISTS     INI- 
TIATE COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation in  the  important  field  of  drug 
education.  This  organization  has  begun 
to  distribute  bi-ochures  to  customers 
which  illustrate  the  efifects  of  certain 
drugs  on  the  human  system,  as  ■well  as 
provide  instructions  on  their  proper  use. 

I  applaud  such  actions  because  it  is 
essential  that  consumers  be  constantly 
aware  of  both  the  benefits  and  harms  of 
prescription  and  over-the-counter  drugs. 
This  is  an  example  of  another  valuable 
service  the  pharamacist  can  and  v.ill 
provide  for  better  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  samples  of  the  asso- 
ciation's brochures  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bro- 
chures were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Drug   Names 

ANTICOACtrlANTS 

Anticoagulants  decrease  the  ability  of  the 
b'ood  to  clot  and  help  to  preve  it  harmful 
clots  from  formtog  to  your  blood  vessels. 

A  bloo<l  test,  often  called  a  Pro-Time,  wiU 
be  needed  periodically  to  determtoe  how  fast 
your  blood  Is  clotting  and  help  your  physi- 
cian determine  ho'*  many  tablets  you  should 
take  each  day. 

After  each  blood  test,  you  should  check  to 
see  if  there  Is  to  be  any  change  ta  the  dobage 
of  your  anticoagulant.  Carefully  follow  your 
physician's  directions  on  how  many  tablets 
you  should  take.  Write  this  information 
down  on  a  calendar  and  record  the  date  for 
your  next  blood  test.  (Your  pharmacist  may 
have  a  smaU  anticoagulant  dosage  calender 
for  Uiis  purpose.) 

Take  your  anticoagulant  at  the  same  tln^e 
ea?h  day  and  do  not  stop  taking  this  medica- 
tion without  telling  your  physician. 

If  you  take  too  much  anticoagulant,  you 
may  develop  bleeding.  Contact  your  physician 
If  ;ou  notice  any  of  the  following  signs  of 
bleeding. 

Prolonged  nosebleeds  or  excessive  bleeding 
from  the  gums.  (Use  a. soft  toothbrush.) 

Pi-olodped  oozing  from  cuts,  more  than 
5  to  10  minutes.  (Use  an  electric  razor  ti^ 
prevent  nicks.) 

Elaik  colored  stools  or  bright  red  blood  In 
your  bowel  movements. 

Dark  brown  urine  cft  red  blood  In  yotir 
itrtoe. 

Bruising  easily  or  suddenly  appeartog  black 
and  blue  spots. 

Untistially  large  amounts  of  menstrusl 
ble€<?ing. 

Unu-sually  prolonged  headaches  or  abdom- 
In'^l  pain. 

Vom:rin:;T  blood  or  coughing  up  blood. 

Many  drugs  can  Increase  or  decrease  the 
action  of  your  anticoagulant.  To  preveiit 
bleeding  and  keep  your  blood  "thin"  enough 
to  prove.'it  clo-.s,  follow  the;e  FTecautlons : 

Do  not  take  ary  new  medication,  even 
druj  s  you  can  buy  v.-ithout  a  prescription, 
without  oonstilttog  your  physician  or  phar- 
msnist. 

Do  not  take  ft-:pirin  e.tcept  on  your  phy-;i- 
cifti's  iiiolrtjciious.  Many  drugs  for  pain  re- 
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lief  or  colds  contain  aspirin  (e.g.  Anacln, 
APC's,  Bufferln.  Excedrln)  and  must  be 
avoided.  Your  pharmacist  can  suggest  a  non- 
aspirin  drug  which  you  can  use  for  mild  pain. 

Do  not  drink  excessive  amounts  of  alcohol. 
More  than  one  or  two  drinks  or  drinking  reg- 
ularly can  alter  the  effect  of  your  antlcoagu- 
laiiC. 

If  you  are  being  treated  by  .several  physi- 
cians, make  sure  they  all  know  you  are  tak- 
ing an  anticoagulant. 

Before  having  any  dental  work  or  any  other 
surgery.  Inform  the  doctor  that  you  are  tak- 
ing on  anticoagulant. 

Ask  yowT  pharmacist  how  you  can  obtain 
an  anticoagiilant  Identification  wallet  card. 

Food  fads  or  major  changes  in  your  eating 
habits,  such  as  eating  unusually  largo 
amounts  of  fish  or  leafy  green  vegetables 
(spinach),  can  alter  your  respoi\se  to  the 
anticoagulant.  You  should  eat  a  normal,  bal- 
anced diet  xmless  a  special  diet  is  prescribed 
for  you. 

Call  your  physician  if  you  are  unable  to  eat 
for  several  days,  or  have  prolonged  diarrhea. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ask  the  pharma- 
cist. The  pharmacy  name  and  number  are  on 
the  prescription  label  for  your  easy  reference. 

ANTIHISTAMINES 

Antihistamines  should  be  taken  Imme- 
diately after  meals  or  with  food  or  milk  to 
prevent  stomach  upset. 

This  drug  will  mcrease  and  prolong  the 
effects  of  depressant  drugs.  Alcohol,  barbitu- 
rates and  tranquilizers  sliouid  t>e  avoided  or 
used  with  caution. 

As  this  drug  may  cause  drowsiness  or  dizzi- 
ness or  Impair  your  coordination  and  judg- 
ment, use  caution  when  operating  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  dangerous  machinery.  Do  not 
perform  any  hazardous  task  until  you  have 
seen  what  response  you  have  to  the  medica- 
tion. 

Antihistamines  may  initially  cause  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  throat  and  nose.  Smoking  will 
cause  further  Irritation  and  should  be 
avoided.  Sugarless  candy  or  sugarless  gum 
can  give  temporary  relief. 

Antihistamines  may  interact  with  other 
drugs.  Consult  your  pliarmacist  or  physician 
before  takmg  any  other  medication. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ask  the  pharma- 
cist. The  pharmacy  name  and  telephone  num- 
ber are  on  the  prescription  label  for  your 
easy  reference. 

DECONGESTANTS 

Decongestants  are  often  combined  with 
antihistamines  to  help  relieve  nasal  conges- 
tion or  stuffiness  and  to  help  counteract  any 
drowsiness. 

Avoid  takmg  decongestants  late  at  night  as 
they  may  cause  ciifflculty  In  gct^ilng  to  sleep. 

DIGITALIS 

Digitalis  is  primarily  used  to  treat  con- 
gestive heart  failure,  a  condition  where  the 
heart  has  difficulty  pumping  enough  blood 
to  the  body  tissues. 

Digitalis  helps  correct  shortness  of  breath 
and  tiredness  by  Increasing  the  ability  of  the 
heart  to  pump  blood. 

Carefully  follow  yovir  physician's  direc- 
tions on  the  dosage  of  this  medication.  Your 
dose  may  vary  during  tlie  first  few  weeks 
while  your  physician  determines  what  dose  is 
best  for  you. 

Try  to  take  this  medication  at  the  same 
time  every  day.  Should  you  miss  a  dose,  take 
a  tablet  as  soon  as  you  remember  it  but  do 
not  take  two  doses  at  once.  Do  not  take  extra 
di.^ttalls  tablets  unless  told  to  do  so  by 
your  physician. 

Contact  your  physician  if  you  develop  any 
of  the  following  problems: 

An  unexplained  loss  of  appetite. 

Prolonged  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal 
patn.  or  diarrhea. 

Unexplained  weaknes.s.  fatigue,  drowsi- 
ness or  increased  shortness  of  l)reatli. 

A  large  loss  or  gain  of  weight  or  swollen 
ankles. 


Blurred  of  flickering  vision,  yellow  or 
green  vision,  or  seeing  spots  or  haloe  around 
objects. 

A  change  from  previously  regular  heart- 
beats to  irregular  heartbeats. 

A  sudden  unexplained  decrease  or  Increase 
in  your  pulse  rate.  (It  la  normal  for  exer- 
cise, work  or  excitement  to  increase  the 
pulse  rate.) 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ask  the  phar- 
macist. The  pharmacy  name  and  number 
are  on  tlie  prescribtion  label  for  your  easy 
reference. 

PENICILLIN  (ANTIBIOTIC) 

Antibiotics  are  prescribed  as  a  course  of 
treatment  for  a  bacterial  infection.  Follow 
the  directions  on  the  label  until  all  of  the 
medication  has  been  taken  unless  advised 
otherwise  by  your  physician.  Do  not  stop 
taking  your  penicillin  even  if  you  begin  to 
feel  better. 

To  obtain  the  full  benefits  from  your 
pemcillin,  you  must  take  the  drug  at  the 
correct  times  eacli  day.  Ask  the  pharmacist 
to  help  you  schedule  the  exact  times  for  tak- 
ing your  penicillin. 

Penicillin  is  most  effective  if  it  is  taken 
on  an  empty  stomach  and  should  be  taken 
one  hour  before  meals  or  two  or  three  hours 
after  meals. 

You  should  take  this  drug  wltli  a  full  glass 
of  water  to  Increase  the  absorption.  Wait 
at  least  one  hour  t)efore  drinkmg  fruit 
juices. 

Be  sure  you  are  not  allergic  to  penicillin 
before  taking  this  drug. 

CaU  your  physician  If  you  suddenly  de- 
velop a  skin  rash,  itching,  hives  or  difficulty 
In  breathmg. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ask  the  phar- 
macist. The  pharmacy  name  and  telephone 
number  are  on  the  prescription  label  for 
easy  reference. 

TETRACYCLINE  (ANTIBIOTIC) 

Antibiotics  are  prescrlljed  as  a  course  of 
treatment  for  a  bacterial  Infection.  Follow 
the  directions  on  the  label  until  all  of  the 
medication  has  been  taken  unless  advised 
otherwise  by  your  physician. 

To  obtain  the  full  benefits  from  your  tet- 
racycline, you  must  take  the  drug  at  the 
correct  times  each  day.  Ask  the  pharmacist 
to  help  you  schedule  tlie  exact  times  for  tak- 
ing your  tetracycline. 

Take  j'our  tetracycline  with  a  full  glass  of 
water  to  Increase  the  absorption. 

Tetracycline  is  most  effective  when  It  Is 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach  and  should  be 
taken  one  hour  before  meals  or  2  to  3  hours 
after  meals.  It  may  be  taken  with  small  por- 
tions of  food  If  It  produces  stomach  upset. 

If  diarrhea  occurs,  don't  treat  yourself 
with  other  medication.  Contact  your  phar- 
macist or  physician  for  advice. 

Do  not  take  antacids,  iron  tablets,  milk  or 
dairy  products  within  two  hours  of  the  tet- 
racycline dose  as  these  products  decrease  the 
absorption  of  the  drug. 

You  should  avoid  imnecessary  prolonged 
exposure  to  sunlight  or  sunlamps  as  some 
tetracyclines  may  produce  a  photosensitivity 
reaction  resulting  in  severe  sunburn. 

Repeated  administration  of  tetracycline  to 
young  childiTn  or  pregnant  women  may  lead 
to  a  permanent  yellow-brown  discoloration 
to  the  child's  teeth. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ask  the  phar- 
macist. The  pharmacy  name  and  telephone 
number  are  on  the  prescription  label  for 
your  easy  reference. 

NARCOTIC  ANALGESICS 

Do  not  exceed  the  dosage  specified  on  the 
label  as  narcotics  may  be  habit  forming  if 
vised  in  excessive  amounts  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods. Use  the  smallest  amount  of  the  drug 
which  satisfactorily  controls  the  pain. 

When  you  first  take  this  drug  It  may  cause 
nausea  or  vomiting.  If  you  feel  dizzy  or 
nauseous,  you  .should  lie  down. 


Take  this  drug  with  a  full  glass  of  water. 
It  may  also  be  taken  with  small  amounts  of 
food  to  prevent  stomach  upset. 

Avoid  alcohol  and  use  other  depressant 
drugs  only  as  directed  by  your  physician 
while  taking  this  drug. 

As  this  drug  may  cause  drowsiness  and 
impair  your  coordination  and  Judgment,  u.se 
caution  when  operating  an  automobile  or 
other  dangerous  machinery.  Do  not  perform 
any  hazardous  task  until  you  have  seen  what 
response  you  have  to  the  medication. 

Do  not  rise  quickly  from  a  lying  position 
as  this  may  produce  dizziness  and  fainting. 

This  drug  may  be  constipating,  but  this 
effect  will  disappear  when  the  drug  is  dis- 
continued. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  ask  the  pharma- 
cist. The  pharmacy  name  and  telephone  num- 
ber are  on  tl»e  prescription  label  for  your 
easy  reference. 

SEDATIVE-HYPONOTICS 

Do  not  increase  the  dosage  or  take  this 
drug  more  frequently  than  directed.  This 
drug  may  be  habit  forming  If  used  in  exces- 
sive amounts  for  prolonged  periods. 

As  this  drug  may  cause  drowsiness  and 
impair  your  coordination  and  judgment,  use 
caution  when  operating  an  automobile  or 
other  dangerous  machinery.  Do  not  perform 
any  hazardous  task  imtil  you  have  seen  what 
response  you  have  to  the  medication. 

Avoid  alcohol  and  use  other  depressant 
drugs  only  as  directed  by  your  physician 
Willie  taking  this  drug. 

Take  this  drug  with  a  full  glass  of  water. 
It  may  be  taken  with  small  amounts  of  food 
it  it  produces  stomach  upset. 

Wlien  taking  this  drug  to  help  you  sleep, 
you  can  expect  a  wait  of  15  to  30  mhiutes 
after  you  take  the  drug  until  you  begin  to 
feel  drowsy.  Keep  no  more  than  a  one  night's 
supply  of  medication  on  the  bedside  table. 

Use  caution  in  getting  up  from  bed  during 
the  night  as  tiie  drowsiness  may  make  walk- 
ing difficult. 

Contact  your  physician  if  you  develc^  a 
skin  rash,  frequent  nightmares  or  a  change  In 
moods. 

Sedative-hypnotic  drugs  may  interact  with 
other  drvigs.  Consult  your  pharmacist  or 
physician  before  talcing  any  other  medica- 
tion. 

If  you  have  any  qviestions,  ask  the  pharma- 
cist. The  pharmacy  name  and  number  are  on 
the  prescription  label  for  easy  reference. 


REPORT  ON  PRIVACY  CASE  STUDY 
PUBLISHED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  today  the  publication  of  a  staff 
report  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  The  report  is 
entitled,  "Di-ug  Abuse  Data  Banks:  Case 
Studies  in  the  Protection  of  Privacy." 

The  report  is  a  summary  of  the  stafT'.s 
recent  investigation  into  data  banks 
being  maintained  on  drug  abuse  patients 
by  both  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Prevention  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

I  commented  on  the  SAODAP  data 
bank  in  a  speech  I  made  to  the  Senate  on 
August  1,  1973.  In  that  speech,  I  wor- 
ried that  data  being  required  under  the 
program  could  be  used  to  identify  the 
drug  abuse  patient  who  was  the  subject 
of  the  survey.  If  such  identification  were 
possible,  it  appeared  likely  that  drug 
abuse  patients  could  be  subjected  to  end- 
less and  severe  repercussions,  not  only 
at  the  hands  of  Federal  agencies,  but  in 
the  private  sector  as  well. 

The  data-collection  program  operated 
by  DEA  piesenled  .similar  problems. 
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The  subcommittee  staff  then  luider- 
took  to  detei-mine  whether  the  informa- 
tion i-equired  under  the  two  programs 
constituted  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  of 
participating  patients. 

I  am  pleased  to  r«x)rt  that  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  hei-e,  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, responded  commendably  to  the 
subcommittee's  inquiry.  Both  agencies 
ultimately  decided  to  diop  most  of  the 
data  requirements  from  the  survey 
vhich  could  theoretically  have  been  used 
to  identify  dnig  abuse  patients. 

I  would  point  out  as  well  that  the  sub- 
committee did  not  discover  any  evidence 
that  information  collected  in  the  course 
of  the  surveys  was  ever  misused.  But  that 
possibility  at  least  existed  prior  to  the 
recent  shifts  in  policy. 

I  think  this  particular  inquii'y  of  the 
subcommittee  indicates  how  Congi-ess 
could  and  should  perform  its  oversight 
function.  Here,  the  subcommittee  identi- 
fied certain  features  of  Federal  programs 
which  appeared  to  Inf rinse  upon  the 
privacy  of  those  citizens  who  were  unin- 
formed participants.  Once  the  agencies 
reconsidered,  they  decided  that  they 
could  get  along  without  the  objectionable 
information  after  all.  Their  data-gather- 
ing continues,  but  a  small  blow  had  been 
struck  for  better,  less  obtrusive  Govern- 
ment. 

Former  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
wrote  In  1928: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  prov,eci  liberty  when  tlie  Gov- 
ernment's purpos'_'s  are  beneficent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded 
rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning  but  without  understanding. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned 
over  the  la.st  several  yeai-s,  it  is  that 
there  are  many  well-meaning  men  in 
government  who  lack  understanding.  We 
in  the  Congress  cannot  always  accept 
their  actions  and  their  assm'ances  at  face 
value.  We  must  keep  open  minds  and  we 
must  not  fear  to  challenge  what  we  per- 
ceive as  dangerous  to  our  rights  and 
liberties. 

This  small  subcommittee  report  was 
one  such  challenge.  The  investigation 
did  not  luicover  anything  particularly 
shocking,  nor  did  it  result  in  very  sub- 
stantial change.  But  it  did  preserve  just 
a  bit  more  of  the  privacy  of  drug  abuse 
patients  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
had.  Freedom  i-  lost  by  hiches,  not  miles, 
and  I  think  v.e  have  gained  back  some 
ground  here. 

The  report  is  available  from  the  sub- 
committee ofBce  or  can  be  purchased  at 
the  Government  P)-inting  OfRce  at  a  cost 
of  $0.65. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE: 
THE  RIGHT  OF  EVERY  AMERI- 
CAN 

Mr.  UARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  yeai-s,  I  have  urged  Congress 
to  adoiit  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 
g.am  because  I  believe  that  every  Amer- 
ican has  the  right  to  quality  health  care. 
It  no^,   appears  that  tlie  94th  Congress 


may  be  wiUing  to  adopt  such  a  program. 
In  order  that  my  views  on  the  substajice 
of  national  health  insurance  be  known, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  address  I  delivered  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Podiatry  Associations  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Hap.tke 

I  am  pleased  to  be  back  again  among  many 
old  friends,  and  my  visit  is  made  even  more 
pleasurable  because  we  share  a  common  com- 
mitment to  provide  every  American  man, 
woman  and  child  with  full  access  to  the 
complete  spectrum  of  health  care  services 
which  our  country  has  to  offer. 

As  Congress  moves  through  its  final  days 
of  the  current  session,  there  arp  still  some 
rumblings  that  national  health  Insurance 
will  come  before  us.  At  the  Ijeglnning  of  the 
nmety-third  Congress  in  1973,  nothing  would 
ha\e  made  me  happier,  but  as  we  near  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  adopt  any  national  health  Insurance 
effort — a  tragedy  for  the  American  people, 
and  a  tragedy  for  eacli  of  the  health  care 
professions  who  would  be  responsible  for 
providing  increased  healtii  care  services. 

During  tlie  past  two  years — in  fact,  for  the 
piUit  several  years — we  have  seen  an  on-going 
deliate  between  the  proponents  of  various 
healtii  insurance  programs.  There  is  not  a 
major,  orgaiU/.ed  lieaith  care  interest  in  tiie 
United  Stut-es  which  does  not  have  a  proposal 
of  its  own,  and  tiie  debate  In  Congress  lias 
often  Involved  Ifsjs  of  merit  and  more  of 
political  power  and  influence. 

If  Congress  acts  on  national  health  Insur- 
ance this  late  In  tlie  .session,  the  American 
people  will  have  a  patchwork  program  writ- 
ten not  In  committee,  not  on  the  floor  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  but  written 
in  a  joint  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. As  politics  goes,  that  might  work  out 
well  for  many  of  us  who  have  sponsored  vari- 
ous national  health  Insurance  proposals.  We 
each  would  be  able  to  claim  that  we  had 
.some  important  part  to  play  In  the  final 
product.  But  as  a  device  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  heelth  care  In  our  nation,  I 
can  think  of  no  possibility  which  could  do 
more  harm  to  the  American  people. 

THE    NEED    FOR    NATIONAL     HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  stand  completely 
coimnltted  to  the  need  for  national  health 
insurance.  The  plain  fact  is  that  many  Amer- 
icans cannot  see  a  doctor  when  they  need 
one.  People  have  died  this  very  day  who 
might  otherwise  be  alive  If  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  quality  health  care.  We  can 
argue  all  we  want  about  whether  there  is  a 
health  care  crisis  in  this  country,  but  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  suffering 
needlessly  in  our  coimtry  because  they  can- 
not get  a  foot  into  the  doctor's  dcor  or  the 
hospital's  operating  rooms. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  m  assuring  quality  health  care.  That 
fact  was  clear  to  the  American  medical  a.sso- 
clation  when,  at  the  time  of  World  War  One, 
they  proposed  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan.  It  was  clear  to  these  of  us  in  Congress 
when  we  wrote  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  and  when  we  adopted  a  series  of 
health  manpower  bills.  Now,  In  1974,  the  need 
for  national  health  insurance  is  even  greater. 

I  start  with  the  principle  that  quality 
health  care  is  a  right  possessed  by  every 
American.  There  may  be  no  statement  con- 
firming that  right  in  the  words  of  otir  Found- 
hig  Fathers,  but  good  health  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  human  lieing's  life.  There  is 
not  a  person  living  on  the  face  of  this  eartii 
who  does  not  want  good  health.  We  know 
what   the   tragedy  of  III  health   can  mean. 


From  tlie  simplest  colcL-tO  the  most  dreaded 
cancer,  illness  can  strike  anyone,  at  any  time, 
at  any  age.  At  its  very  best.  Illness  can  leave 
us  uncomfortable;  at  Its  very  worst.  It  can 
kill. 

Cold  statistics  ten  us  that  the  higher  a 
pers(Xi's  incmne.  the  better  chance  he  has 
tor  good  health.  And  cold  statistics  tell  tis 
liow  much  is  lost  in  terms  of  our  ailing  gross 
national  product  when  workers  are  sick.  But 
I  prefer  to  discu<>s  this  problem  in  terms  ol 
human  life  and  human  liapplness. 

I  long  for  the  day  when  complicated  med- 
ical machines,  dif&ctilt  surgical  procedures, 
and  expensive  medicines  will  he  within  the 
reach  of  any  American  in  need.  Why  should 
^ome  kidney  disease  patients  be  dymg  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  afford  a  dialysis  ma- 
chine? Or  why  should  a  hemophiliac  bleed 
to  death  because  he  cannot  afford  blood-clot- 
ttag  medicine?  We  can  talk  all  we  want  to 
about  the  realities  of  health  care,  but  there 
is  only  one  reality  that  counts;  the  only  way 
to  assure  each  person's  right  to  the  care  pro- 
vided by  doctors  and  hospitals  Is  to  establish 
a  national  health  Insurance  program. 

It  Is  now  time  that  we  recognized  that  the 
spectre  of  Illness  knows  neither  age  nor  in- 
come barriers.  We  can  no  longer  say  that 
only  the  aged  and  the  poor  need  national 
health  insurance  assistance.  Only  the  very 
wealthiest  of  Americans  can  rest  assured  t^hat 
they  wiU  be  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  any  Ill- 
ness or  any  accident.  The  rest  of  us  must  live 
with  the  burden  of  worrying  what  wUl  hap- 
Ijen  to  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones  If  we 
become  sick. 

In  a  country  which  has  recognized  the 
need  to  guarantee  that  every  person  Is  well- 
fed  and  properly  housed,  and  that  no  person 
iiccd  live  in  poverty  bec.i\ise  of  old-age  or 
lack  of  avpilable  Job",  it  is  ironic  that  It  has 
taken  so  long  to  guarantee  that  every  Amer- 
ican will  have  access  to  one  of  the  finest 
health  care  systems  In  the  world. 

The  illness  of  any  one  American  affects  us 
ail  in  very  real  terms.  The  wonders  of  mod- 
frn  medicine  are  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
lis  all.  In  that  sense,  you  as  health  care  prac- 
titioners perform  one  of  the  mo^t  vital  social 
functions  in  our  society.  Tou  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  a"^suring  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
human  race.  It  is  not  enough  that  any  of  us 
is  allowed  to  exUt  on  this  Earth.  We  murj 
have  our  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  and  to  ful- 
fill our  dreams  and  our  ambitions.  Good 
health  is  crucial  to  that  filfillment. 

It  is  essential  that  each  of  the  health  care 
professions  realizes  its  Importance  to  the 
functioning  of  our  society,  and  its  responsi- 
bility to  that  society.  I  do  not  suggest  for 
one  moment  that  government  become  th» 
sole  or  even  the  primary  employer  of  phy- 
sicians. What  I  do  suggest  is  that  we  have  a 
community  of  interest,  and  that  we  work  to 
achieve  our  common  objective  of  providing 
quality  health  care  for  all  .'imerlcans.  What- 
ever national  health  In'iiirnnce  plan  CongTp««; 
adopts,  it  must  recognize  both  tbe  need  for 
OTir  health  care  system  to  be  fully  account- 
able to  the  public  and  the  need  for  health 
care  practitioners  to  practice  free  of  unneces- 
sary governmental  constraints. 

Health  care  expenditures  are  on  the  rise. 
Their  increase  has  come  alxjut  from  such 
factors  as  increasing  utilization  of  services 
and  inflation.  I  have  seen  figures  which 
showed  that  middle-income  workers  belong- 
ing to  group  health  Insurance  plans  are  pres- 
ently paying  the  equivalent  of  one  month  s 
wages  to  purchase  health  insurance  coverape. 

But  I  have  also  seen  figures  that,  by  1980. 
that  same  worker  will  l>e  paying  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  months'  wages  for  tbe  same  cov- 
erage. We  must  act  before  more  millions  of 
Americans  are  priced  out  of  the  health  care 
sj-stem. 

In  these  times  of  rising  prices,  we  can 
afford  to  buy  less  sugar  and  to  buy  less  t-aso- 
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line.  We  can  afford  to  hold  onto  the  old  fam- 
ily car  a  few  years  longer,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  quality  health  care. 
Good  health  is  no  luxury. 

INADEQUACY   OF    PRESENT    INSURANCE    COVERACB 

While  most  Americans  have  private  health 
insuraiico  coverage,  it  is  often  Inadequate. 
Half  of  all  Amerlcau.s  have  no  coverage  what- 
.socver  for  home  and  office  visits.  Even  less 
have  coverage  for  out-of-ho.spital  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  nursing  home  care  and  dental 
Citre.  Nearly  thirty-eight  million  Americans 
iiave  no  health  Insurance  coverage  at  all,  and 
all  too  many  of  these  are  the  poor  and  the 
children  of  poor  families. 

All  of  these  statistics  may  have  a  hollow 
ring,  but  they  can  be  translated  into  more 
concrete  terms.  The  higher  a  person's  In- 
come, the  more  likely  he  Is  to  have  hospital 
and  siu-gical  coverage.  The  higher  a  persons 
income,  the  most  lllcely  he  Is  to  be  healthy. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  need 
for  national  health  insurance  ctits  across 
income  lines.  We  need  national  health  Insur- 
ance for  both  the  poor  and  the  non-poor. 
Both  groups  are  suffering  under  the  strain  of 
the  high  costs  of  hospital  and  doctor  care. 
Both  groups  have  a  right  to  quality  health 
care:  and  both  will  benefit  from  national 
health  Insurance. 

BA.SIC    PRINCIPLES    FOR    NATIONAL    HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Let  me  suggest  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
basic  elements  which  mu.st  be  a  part  of 
national  health  hisurance. 

First,  access  to  quality  health  care  is  the 
right  of  every  American.  National  health 
insurance  must  guarantee  that  right. 

Second,  there  are  Americans,  who — because 
of  Income,  employment  status,  or  geographic 
location — do  not  have  sufflcieut  access  to 
quality  health  care.  National  health  Insur- 
ance nivTSt  overcome  those  barriers. 

Third,  national  health  insurance  must 
cover  the  costs  of  preventive  as  well  as 
remedial  care. 

Fourth,  it  must  cover  the  cost  of  hospitals 
and  a  full  spectrum  of  health  care  prac- 
titioners. 

Fifth,  it  must  cover  the  costs  of  both 
short-term  illnesses  and  long-term  sickness 
and  debilitation. 

Si.xth,  national  health  Insurance  must 
cover  the  costs  of  home  health  care  and 
mental  health  care. 

Seventh,  It  must  allow  patients  to  choose 
their  own  doctors  and  to  choose  freely  among 
the  various  alternatives  among  qualified 
liealth  care  practitioners. 

Eighth,  it  must  provide  equal  coverage  for 
tlie  poor  and  the  non-poor  alike. 

Ninth,  It  must  not  provide  for  any  un- 
necessary governmental  intervention  in  the 
health  care  delivery  of  insurance  systems. 

Tenth,  It  must  seek  to  avoid  unnecessary 
paperwork,  regulations,  or  other  complica- 
tions which  only  serve  to  inhibit  the  pro- 
visions of  quality  health  care  and  heighten 
suspicion  and  frustration  among  the  people. 

Eleventh,  national  health  insurance  must 
provide  expanded  benefits  for  medicare  benc- 
firiaries  which  are  similar,  if  not  identical,  to 
those  provided  for  people  under  age  sixty- 
five. 

Twelfth,  it  must  include  reasonable  pro- 
visions for  cost  control  and  utilization  review. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  which  must 
be  a  part  of  any  effective  national  health 
insurance  program.  To  them,  let  me  add  a 
word  of  caution:  national  health  Insurance 
Is  more  than  a  matter  of  political  Importance. 
Millions  of  Americans  will  benefit  from  It, 
but  they  will  not  get  that  benefit  if  Congress 
enacts  a  program  which  promises  far  more 
than  it  can  deliver.  Our  health  care  delivery 
system  may  be  in  need  of  improvement,  but 
national  health  Insurance  will  not  accomplish 


that  reform  overnight.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  believe  that  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance  must  be  phased  In  over  a 
period  of  years  to  allow  patients,  health  care 
professionals  and  providers,  and  government 
to  adjust  to  unforeseen  problems. 

THE    KIDNEY    DISKASH    PROGRAM    A3    AN    EXAMPLE 
OF    N.\TiONAL    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  this  cautious 
approach  to  national  health  Insurance  made 
more  clear  tlian  under  the  kidney  disease 
proarnm. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  Senator  Russell  Long 
and  I  spon.sored  an  amendment  to  the  Sociul 
Security  Amendment.s  of  1972  to  assure  that 
no  one  v.lth  chronic  kidney  disease  need  die 
because  he  or  she  lacked  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  treatment.  That  legislation 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  study  on  the 
part  of  many  dedicated  Individuals  and  or- 
g:tnt2^tlons. 

When  It  was  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, many  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  ad- 
mlnUtration  touted  it  as  a  forerunner  of 
national  health  insurance.  If  that  was  an 
accurate  description — and  I  believe  It  was — 
then  we  must  look  at  the  experience  under 
that  program  so  that  we  can  learn  from  its 
.•iistake.s. 

There  were  eight  months  from  the  time 
that  the  kidney  program  became  law  until 
the  time  It  went  Into  effect,  yet  the  Imple- 
menting regulations  were  not  Issued  until 
the  very  last  moment,  and  did  not  reach  most 
hospitals  and  doctors  until  after  the  program 
had  begim.  The  program  began  under  in- 
terim guidelines  which  were  not  circulated 
for  public  comment.  Only  within  the  past 
few  months  have  interim  regulations  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Final  reg- 
ulations have  yet  to  be  developed.  What  is 
even  more  disturbing,  the  initial  guidelines 
and  their  Interpretation  were  confusing  and 
often  arbitrary. 

For  six  months,  Federal  reimbursement 
was  almost  non-existent  for  virtually  all 
kidney  centers.  During  that  period,  the  lack 
of  reimbursement  coupled  with  a  heavy  and 
often  unnecessary  burden  of  paperwork, 
caused  some  hospitals  to  cut  back  their  serv- 
ices to  kidney  patients.  Nine  months  after 
the  kidney  program  took  effect,  I  surveyed 
doctors  and  hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States.  Their  response  was  almost  uniform. 
Patients  were  better  of!  without  the  Federal 
program  than  with  It. 

Many  of  the  problems  in  this  Initial  phase 
of  the  kidney  program  have  been  resolved, 
but  their  place  has  been  taken  by  others 
which  are  often  more  subtle  but  equally 
severe.  My  office  is  about  to  begin  another 
nationwide  survey  which  will  be  completed 
by  January,  1975.  Congress  must  look  at  the 
performance  of  tliis  program.  It  is  the  first 
national  heaUh  program  which  recognizes 
health  care  as  a  matter  of  right — not  a  mat- 
ter of  Income  or  a  matter  of  age. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  my  own 
observations  about  the  kidney  disease  pro- 
gram, because  I  believe  they  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  operation  of  any  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  in  which 
Government  is  involved. 

First,  there  were  those  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  who 
had  no  commitment  to  the  kidney  program. 
They  did  everything  they  could  to  throw 
barriers  into  the  path  of  Its  implementation, 

Second,  there  was  Intense  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting between  different  divisions  within 
H.E.W.  and  between  the  Health  Division  of 
HEW  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. That  in-fighting  persists  to  this  day. 
and  has  caused  much  of  the  delay  and  chaos 
within  the  program. 

I  question  Just  how  prepared  otir  existing 
bureaucracy  is  to  administer  any  national 
henlth  insurance  program.  When  we  look  at 


the  fact  that  the  kidney  program  Is  presently 
covering  less  than  twenty  thousand  Ameri- 
cans and  will  never  provide  assistance  to 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people,  I 
question  whether  the  existing  bureaucratic 
arrangement  Is  capable  of  administering  a 
program  which  affects  more  than  two-hun- 
dred-million  Americans. 

I  have  no  philosophical  objections  1o  the 
Involvement  of  Government  In  national 
health  Insurance.  Clearly,  Government  has 
no  business  telling  bealtii  care  professionals 
how  to  practice,  but  Government  must  set 
down  those  basic  regulations  which  arc 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  objectives  of  a 
national  health  insurance  program  are  met. 
I  ha\e  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  using 
either  the  payroll  tax  system  or  mandated 
employer-employee  taxes  as  the  primary 
means  to  finance  national  health  Insurance, 
not  because  they  involve  Government  but 
because  they  place  an  excessive  financial 
burden  on  working  Americans.  There  will  be 
no  panacea  to  the  problem  of  financing,  but 
I  believe  that  we  must  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  a  combination  of  tax  credits  and 
payroll  taxes,  with  tax  credits  bemg  used  to 
finance  basic  health  care  coverage  and  pay- 
roll taxes  used  to  finance  catastrophic  cover- 
age. 

The  bureaucratic  problem  will  remain  im- 
less  Congress  establishes  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent agency  to  administer  national 
health  Insurance.  Neither  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  nor  the  So- 
cial Sectu-lty  Administration  was  established 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  neither  is 
suited  to  do  the  Job  effectively. 

I  aiso  believe  that  we  In  Congress  have  to 
approach  national  health  Insurance  from  a 
far  broader  perspective  than  the  current  lines 
of  committee  Jurisdiction  allow.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  proposing  a  national  health 
insurance  program  under  our  current  system 
lies  with  the  Finance  Committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
the  House.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  primary 
responsibility  be  changed;  but  I  do  suggest 
that  there  are  other  committees  !a  Congress 
which  have  an  Interest  in  any  national 
health  insurance  program,  and  there  are 
other  committees  which  have  had  Involve- 
ment In  either  the  issues  of  health  man- 
power or  health  care  delivery. 

For  these  reasons,  I  propose  that  Congress 
establish  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  national 
health  insurance  to  consist  of  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committees,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  In  the  Senate  and  the 
new  House  Commerce  and  Health  Commit- 
tee; the  two  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
two  Budget  Committees  and  the  two  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  Committees.  The  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee would  make  it  possible  for  the  various 
committees  with  an  interest  in  national 
health  Insurance  to  share  information  and 
evaluations  of  propased  legislation,  and  to 
make  recommendations  which  would  then 
become  part  of  the  formal  deliberations  of 
the  Finitnce  and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees. 

Tlie  establishment  of  such  an  ad  hoc 
congressional  committee  is  the  only  way  we 
In  Congress  can  take  a  coherent  approach 
to  one  of  the  most  Important  subjects  to 
come  before  Congress  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

PODIATRY 

I  would  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out stating  once  again  my  commitment  to 
full  inclusion  of  podiatry  in  national  health 
Insurance.  When  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  earlier  this  year,  I 
noted  that  Congress  has  recognized  the  value 
of  podiatry  when  it  included  podiatrists 
within  the  definition  of  physicians'  services 
under  Medicare.  We  must  continue  that  rec- 
ognitiM'i  under  national  health  Insurance. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  also  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  health  care  of  America's  twenty- 
rine  million  veterans.  As  you  know,  the  V.A. 
health  care  system  with  one-hundred-seven- 
'.y  hospitals  and  over  one-hundred-slxty- 
siiousand  employees.  Is  the  largest  health 
Crtre  sy.5tem  in  the  free  world  today.  As  such, 
p'ans  for  programs  and  otiier  V.A.  health 
rare  systems  have  an  important  bearing  on 
'.he  delivery  of  health  care  services  today  and 
.vlll  co:Uinue  to  have  an  Important  function. 

The  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act 
of  1973,  vetoed  once  by  President  Nixon  but 
later  enacted  into  law.  Is  an  important  step 
forward  in  modernizing  and  expanding  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans  Administratlcn  to 
deliver  first  rate  care.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  concerned  that  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion 
Act  give  due  recognition  to  the  importance  of 
podiatry  services.  At  my  urging,  regulations 
issued  under  that  act  Included  podiatry 
services  within  the  definition  of  medical 
sen'lces  to  be  rendered  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mhiistration.  While  I  think  significant  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  upgrading  podiatry 
services  In  the  past  year,  I  still  believe  there 
Is  a  much  greater  need  for  the  use  of  po- 
diatrists within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Including  an  upgrade  in  status  and  the 
level  cf  pay. 

There  still  need  to  be  more  podiatrists 
operating  within  the  V.A.  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, exlsthig  pay  levels  within  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  make  it  difflcilt  to 
recruit  the  very  finest  podiatrists  In  the 
country.  The  recent  special  survey  report  on 
the  level  of  the  quality  of  patient  care  of 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics submitted  to  the  president  and  my  com- 
mittee, also  indicates  a  need  for  Increasing 
pay  levels  to  attract  the  finest  health  care 
personnel  in  the  country. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  today,  that  early 
next  January  I  will  be  sponsoring  health  care 
legislation  which  will  Increase  pay  levels  to 
aid  In  recruitment.  In  addition,  in  order  to 
ftirther  Increase  the  status  of  podiatry,  I  will 
also  be  sponsoring  legislation  which  w  ill  de- 
fine podiatry  as  a  medical  service  within  the 
statute  itself. 

I  remain  firmly  convinced  that  the  level 
and  quality  of  podiatry  care  within  the  V-A. 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  level  and  qual- 
ity of  podiatry  care  throughout  tlie  country. 

CONCLtrSIONT 

I  know  the  commitment  which  your  pro- 
fession has  to  quality  health  care  and  I 
know  of  your  dedicated  efforts  to  advance 
legislative  recognition  of  podiatry  as  a  health 
care  profession.  Within  the  past  year,  you 
have  succeeded  In  achieving  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  permits  podiatrists  to  quality, 
alongside  doctors  of  medicine,  for  Federal 
mortgage  Insurance  to  build  and  equip  group 
practice  facilities  and  you  have  succeeded  In 
getting  legislation  passed  which  qualifies 
podiatrists,  alongside  doctors  of  medicine,  as 
physicians  eligible  for  participation  under 
the  Federal  Employee's  Compensation  Act. 
The  very  fact  that  each  of  the  major  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposals  gives  full 
recognition  to  podiatry  Is  a  credit  to  the  work 
which  your  profession  has  done  to  carry  Its 
message  to  Washington  and  it  gives  a  good 
indication  of  the  treatment  which  you  can 
expect  under  any  national  health  Insurance 
plan  which  Congress  adopts. 

I  share  your  concerns  and  your  commit- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  we  can  conthitie  to 
work  together  to  achieve  a  workable  end 
citcclHe  national  health  Insurance  program. 


HORTICULTURE  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  the  second  an- 


nual conference  of  tlie  National  Council 
for  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Through 
Horticulture  in  Arlington,  Va.,  in  early 
October  was  a  splendid  success. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  delegates 
from  25  States,  tlie  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada,  and  England  attended  the  ses- 
.sions  of  the  Council,  set  up  a  year  ago 
to  leaiii  how  horticulture  can  be  used 
most  effectively  to  aid  tlie  physically  and 
menially  handicapped. 

Among  the  proffi'ams  discussed  at  the 
meeting  are  those  benefiting  the  men- 
tally retarded,  tlie  mentally  ill,  the  im- 
prisoned, tlie  physically  handicapped,  the 
poor,  and  the  aged. 

Tlie  current  concerns  of  the  National 
Council  for  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation 
Tlirough  Horticulture  include  developing 
professional  standards  and  accreditation 
for  horticultural  therapists  and  for  ther- 
apy programs,  setting  up  State  afSiliates 
of  tlie  Council  to  develop  new  programs, 
and  locating  funding  sources,  public  and 
private,  to  finance  new  programs  and  to 
continue  present  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles — from  the  Wash- 
ing Post,  the  Washington  Star-News, 
and  the  Alexandria  Gazette — regarding 
the  Conference — be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
".ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  News, 
Oct.  9,  1974] 

Flowers,  Plants  Help  III  Find  Road  to 
Recovery 

(Ey  Susan  Axelrod) 

Stroke  patients  have  made  tremer.dous 
progress  in  regaining  the  uie  of  paralyzed 
limbs  through  a  relatively  new  method  of 
rehabilitation  known  as  horticultural 
therapy. 

Women  prison  inmates  have  acquired 
feelings  of  self-worth  from  growing  plants 
m  institutions'  back  yards. 

And  a  Juvenile  delinquent  who  hadn't 
smiled  in  years  beamed  when  he  was  pre- 
sented a  trophy  for  his  prize-winning  flowers. 

Both  physically  handicapped  and  emotion- 
ally disturbed  patients  are  now  growing 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  an  attempt  to  make 
use  of  lives  that  formerly  might  have  been 
spent  weaving  baskets. 

As  the  National  Council  for  Therapy  and 
Rehabilitation  through  Horticulture  con- 
eluded  a  two-day  meeting  today  In  Crystal 
City,  more  ideas  were  disseminated  about 
flora  therapy. 

Such  rehabilitation  is  used  on  amputees, 
stroke  patients  and  arthritis  victims  In 
Canada.  At  Hamilton  Hospital  In  Ontario, 
patients  In  the  carpentry  department  make 
wooden  tools  for  other  patients  to  use  in 
gardens. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  know-how  of  e'derly 
patients  and  the  wide-eyed  enthusiasm  of 
young  children  are  combined  in  growing 
table-top  tray  gardens. 

And  in  England,  long-stretch  hospital 
patients  reap  encouraging  benefits  from  re- 
habilitative gardens.  "They've  been  Inside 
for  such  a  long  time,  they  Just  enjoy  getting 
their  hands  dirty,"  said  A.  S.  White,  a  thera- 
peutic gardening  specialist  and  the  conven- 
tion's keynote  speaker. 

White  said  some  hospitals  in  England 
make  raised  gardens  from  concrete  sewer 
pipe  connectors.  The  gardens  do  not  take  up 
iniich  room  and,  for  patients  confined  to 
wheelchairs,  are  easy  to  tend. 

One  stroke  patient  'never  had  the  linpulse 
lo  Use  Y.\y,  pr.ralyzed  hand  until  he  came  to 


the  garden  center"  White  showed  the  audi- 
ence a  picture  of  the  man  potting  seedlings. 
Another  patient  suffered  excruciating  pain 
in  her  feet.  Wheelchair-bound,  thl»  patient 
worked  with  small  potted  plants.  "It  kept  the 
top  half  of  her  body  busy  enough  to  forget 
about  the  pain  of  the  bottom,"  White  seld. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  10,  19741 

Plant  Therapy^    Taking  Root,   Digging   in 

(By  Henry  MitcheU) 

In  a  niitshell,  gardening  helps  people  get 
well  or  (In  cases  where  physical  Improve- 
ment Is  not  possible)  gardening  can  make 
life  worth  living. 

One  of  England's  leading  authorities  on 
therapy  through  plants,  A.  S.  Smith  has  been 
In  town  the  past  two  days  as  keynoter  of  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation  Through 
Horticulture. 

Smith  says  people  are  forever  coming  to 
to  him  and  saying,  "Well,  look  here  I've 
.s-,i5ered  a  stroke.  Can  you  recommend  tools 
that  could  help  me  keep  on  gardening?" 

That's  what  the  gardeners  say  to  him,  at 
least  when  they  have  strokes  and  start  worry- 
ing for  the  first  time  about  how  to  get  the 
roses  pruned,  the  irises  sprayed,  and  the  seed- 
bed for  onions  prepared. 

Btit  others,  equally  In  need  of  help,  say 
nothing  when  they  are  brought  to  him  at 
Nuffield  Orthopaedic  Hospital  near  London. 

"There  was  one  fellow,  just  a  little  boy, 
from  Sudan.- He  had  to  learn  to  use  one 
hand.  He  couldn't  speak  English,  and  I  only 
know  two  words  In  Arabic,  'stop'  and  "go.* 
Goodness,  he  might  as  well  have  been  a 
camel,  as  far  as  my  being  able  to  talk  with 
hhn. 

"Well,  I  got  him  going  watering  some 
plants  with  a  hose  that  had  a  fine  rose 
(sprinkler)  at  the  end  of  It.  When  the  pres- 
svu-e  hits  a  certain  point,  the  head  falls  off. 
When  he  got  gotog,  we  turned  the  pressure 
to  that  ix)int,  the  head  shot  off,  and  he  grab- 
bed It.  He  didn't  know  he  could  do  that,  and 
it  was  critically  important  for  him  to  work 
that  hand  before  returning  home. 

Gardening  as  therapy,  for  the  Ills  of  body 
and  mind,  Is  nothing  particularly  new.  the 
authorities  point  out.  Physicians  have  been 
prescribing  garden  work  for  its  fresh  air, 
regular  moderate  exercise,  for  centuries. 
Voltaire  knew,  and  said,  there  is  nothing 
like  growing  cabbages  to  straighten  you  out, 
and  as  Immemorial  wisdom  has  it,  garden- 
ing w.'^  Adam's  therapy  long  after  it  was 
first  his  joy. 

Various  educational  centers — Michigan 
State  University  and  Clemson  College  among 
them — have  long- been  working  In  the  field. 
The  august  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ran 
an  article  about  such  therapy  more  than  20 
years  ago.  After  World  War  II  anything  that 
would  help  the  paraplegics  or  severely  war- 
wounded,  was  seized  upon,  and  sometimes 
gardening  helped. 

Tlie  national  council  Is  simply  a  pullhig 
together  of  the  Isolated  individuals  and  In- 
stitutions who  have/  been  working  in  the 
field. 

"You  never  remind  patients  /what  they 
can't  do,"  Smith  said.  "They  know  that.  For 
instance,  an  old  gentleman  with  recovery 
problems  after  hip  surgery  where,  let  us  say, 
he  must  stand  for  a  time  and  then  sit  for 
a  time. 

"I  don't  take  him  out  and  say,  'Now  lei's 
see,  you  can't  stand  up  very  long,  what  in 
the  world  shall  we  find  for  you  to  do.' 

"No.  I  say  "Here  are  all  these  herbs  that 
need  harvesthig.  could  yovi  get  that  Job  done 
for  us.  Just  cut  them  all  down,  then  tie  them 
in  btmdlee  like  this.'  " 

The  man  starts,  and  the  task  naturally  re- 
quires him  to  stand  and  then  sit,  stand  then 
sit.  In  this  way  he  helps  his  body  recover, 
without  feeling  demeaned  or  bored  either. 
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and  he  is  still  his  own  man.  Therapy  through 
i\ortlciilture  work's  something  like  that, 
ihoxigh  clearly  different  approaches  are 
needed  wfth  p«rapleg1c9  (they  can  learn  to 
.;se  Ingenious  trowls  for  digging  with  their 
.'trilficlal  arms)  or  retarded  <aindren — as  one 
of  th''  liit'^r  once  o'7?erved.  after  he  became 
a  sort  ot  gardener.  "I  used  to  be  retarded, 
jiivself.' 

Smith  rared  back  yesterdar.  between  com- 
u  itiee  mee'ings  and  tours,  la  a  hallway  bay 
labeled  Bonsai  Society  of  America,  In  Arling- 
ton's StouJter  Iiin  where  the  conference  has 
ijceii  held. 

"Yes.  of  couiee  I  do  like  to  be  with  peopiie 
iiud  they  do  respond. 

"My  boss  said — and  I  gueas  I  am  the 
nr.st  horticultural  researcher  in  the  Britteh 
Health  Department,  all  the  rest  are  Involved 
In  taedlclne — my  boss  now  said  back  then: 
If  a  man  Is  going  to  try  to  treat  my  paUeuts 
with  this  hiwtlculture  therapy,  by  Ood  I 
want  to  aee  some  sunshine  coming  out  his 
eyes'." 

Qualifying  admirably  in  that  respect, 
Smith  went  from  challenge  to  challenge,  but 
nrst  he  spent  several  years  examining  the 
problems  of  using  plants  to  help  the  sick. 

He  himself  la  a  Scotsman.  Never  could 
pbide  England,  as  you  might  say,  but  he  was 
in  the  Army  eight  years  and  got  married  and 
his  wife  lived  at  Kew,  tlae  great  public  and 
research  garden  of  IjOndon. 

"The  service  to  Asia  thinned  my  blood," 
\\e  said,  and  Scotland  has  a  climate  even 
worse  than  England's,  so  he  wound  up  get- 
ting himself  trained  at  such  great  teaching 
gardens  as  those  at  Kew  and  Wlsley.  Then 
he  began  a  small  nursery  and  wouiid  up 
growing  Just  one  clone  of  geraniums,  a  non- 
iradlng  sport  of  the  salmon -colorei  'Den- 
mark.' 

He  wearied  of  that:  15  years  of  geraniums 
seems  ample  reason  for  throwing  hi  the  towel, 
perhaps,  and  bet  old  he  read  an  ad  asking 
for  a  gardener  to  work  on  problems  of  the 
sick.  The  rest  sort  of  fell  into  ^lace  naturally, 
clirorgh  study  and  experience. 

The  combination  of  garden  expertness, 
shrewd  observation  of  patien*i,  and  great 
experience  In  seeing  how  they  react  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  therapy,  has  caused  some  of 
his  patients  to  regard  Smith  as  "some  kind 
of  faith  healer." 

As  many  of  the  200  who  attended  the  con- 
ference could  testify,  you  can  hardly  over 
estimate  the  importance  of  a  new  Interest 
to  a  sick  person  who  may,  after  all,  be  giv- 
ing up  tennis  forever. 

According  to  Marcla  Headrick  and  Patsy 
Pierce,  who  teach  greenhouse  opa-atlon  and 
floral  arrangements  to  600  women  prisoners 
(nothing  for  men)  In  the  Texas  prison  sys- 
tem, it  is  a  great  thing  foi  them  to  learn 
a  new  skiU.  Unfortunately  when  they  get 
out  of  prison  they  cannot  find  jobs  in  the 
work  they  have  learned,  because  usually  they 
don't  have  the  money  to  v.alt  while  working 
themselves  into  such  a  Job.  They  have  to  eat, 
so  they  get  what  they  can,  perhaps  a  Job  as 
a  waitress,  and  then  things  pile  up  and  they 
never  get  started.  Btit  Miss  Headrick  hopes 
a  way  will  be  found — a  sort  of  lialfway 
liouse — to  etise  them  Into  gardening  work. 

Once  a  doctor  told  Smith,  "Here,  take  this 
woman  out  and  work  her  In  the  garden. 
Hard.  So  wben  she  comes  back  to  me  she  can 
tell  me  where  she  really  hurt-s." 

This  W93  by  no  means  a  heartless  thing, 
Smith  said.  Often  a  patient  becomes  en- 
grossed with  his  gardening,  and  all  the  cob- 
webs of  the  too-active  brain,  too-active  pity- 
ing emotions,  are  for  a  tiaie  cleared  away, 
and  the  person  Is  for  a  time  a  lively  simple 
animal.  He  then  knows  where  the  bodily  pain 
ia,  and  this  account  Is  free  of  at  least  some 
of  its  former  neurotic  overlay. 

Oh,  plainer,  there  Is  nothiiig  like  digging 


to  clear  up  the  brain.  Gardeners,  it  Is  often 
observed,  always  think  straight. 

Lynn  Dennis  oX  Hamilton,  Ont.,  discussed 
how  botanical  gardeius  can  be  used  to  help 
old  people  and  others  who  have  no  gardens 
of  their  own. 

Early  Copus  Jr.,  director  of  Melwood  Horti- 
ciiltural  Training  Center  kI  tipper  Marlboro 
is  president  fo  the  national  council.  He  was 
nervous  having  Smith  as  guest. 

"I  thought  after  the  fine  gardens  of  Eng- 
land, what's  he  going  to  think  of  my  own 
l:>ack  yard.  (Smith  was  pleased  with  it,  as  It 
liappcucd.)  But  I  comfort  myself,  we're  net 
so  good  with  gardening  as  we  are  with  peo- 
ple." 

His  center  takes  certain  handicapped 
children  and  teaches  them  self-reliance 
through  gardening  skills.  Many  learn  the  in- 
dependence of  walking  to  a  bus  whici.  collects 
them  for  the  training  cente:',  many  learn 
to  tell  time,  and  are  naturally  proud  when 
they  find  they  can  grow  plants  as  well  as 
anybody. 

Si-iith  said  he  had  learned  It  helped  to  have 
one  area  reeerved  for  nothing  but  digging  in 
the  earth  with  a  spade.  He  also  learned  that 
many  patients,  given  a  hoe  for  a  row  of 
beans,  derive  more  benefit  than  the  beans. 

"Like  our  boirwood,"  said  Copus.  "Our  Ixjx- 
v.'ocd  doesn't  look  so  great,  but  our  kids  do." 


[Ficm  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1974] 

UORTICni.Tl.TBE    AlO    FOB    HANDICAPPED 

Many  enthusiastic  people  went  away  from 
a  two-day  conference  at  Stouffer's  Central 
City  Ian  in  Arlington  yesterday. 

They  were  members  and  supporters  of  the 
National  Council  for  Therapy  and  Rehabili- 
tation Through  Hortlcultxire. 

Tliey  work  with  the  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded, the  phybically  handicapped,  the  el- 
derly, hospitalised  veterans,  prison  inmates 
and  urban  and  inner  city  youUis. 

They  work  with  these  people,  and  for  them, 
by  providing  space,  tools,  and  seeds  and  In- 
troducing them  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
.';ome  of  them  have  realized. 

Sympo-slum  speakers  Tuesday  represented  a 
diversity  of  facilities  whose  personnel  work 
with  a  wide  range  of  handlcappUig  condi- 
tions. 

Hcrticulture  Is  an  Integral  part  of  their 
piT.gr.Tms,  spe.iker  after  speaker  told  the  more 
than  200  NCTRTH  members  and  their  guests. 
Many  of  the  speakers  Illustrated  their  re- 
marks with  color  slides  of  children  working 
.small  patches  of  ground,  gathering  Its  yield 
and  women  Inmates  of  the  Texas  Department 
of  Corrections  In  the  prison  greenhouse, 
wliere  more  than  120  women  have  been 
trained  for  post-release  positions. 

One  of  the  speakers,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Whlt- 
tler.  author  of  a  weekly  column  in  a  Boston 
new.spaper  called  "Tlie  Wlieelchalr  Garden- 
er," s.TJd  she  has  developed  a  numljer  of 
"tools"  by  which  handicapped  pcrions  may 
work  their  o^vn  plots  of  ground. 

B'at.  she  said,  Iicr  innovatous  are  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  some  ot  tlie 
methods  and  tool>  developed  by  A.  S.  White, 
author  of  "The  Eai-.y  Path  to  CSaidenlng, '  and 
a  noted  horticulturist  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  for  the  confer- 
ence. 

A  leading  8pe<:iaUftt  on  tlie  subjef  t  of  ther- 
apeutic g'lrdenlug.  White  lias  planned  and 
developed  research  gardens  at  an  orthopedic 
center  and  a  hospital  in  England  and  has 
cooperated  with  development  of  gaideus  at 
other  locations  as  part  of  a  gardening  project 
for  the  disabled,  sponsored  by  the  Living 
Disabled  Foundation. 

He  operates  on  the  theory  tliat  gardening 
provides  an  interesting  and  realistic  activity 
which  many  patients  can  understand  and 
accept.  .'Vs  such,  he  said,  it  has  been  used  In 
ft  numl)er  of  different  ways  includlnt;  rehu- 


bllitation  of  patients  after  illness  or  injury, 
training  of  disabled  patients,  assessment  of 
disability  and  capability  and  social  activities 
for  the  physically  disabled. 

An  Important  part  of  his  work  has  been 
the  selection  and  development  of  specific 
tools  and  materials  that  lend  themselves 
to  use  by  Individuals  with  various  disabili- 
ties. 

Working  closely  with  doctors,  patients  and 
occupational  therapists,  it  has  been  possible 
for  him  to  evaluate  many  different  types  of 
equipment  as  well  as  garden  related  materials 
auch  as  paths,  raised  flower  beds  and  green- 
liouses. 

The  crt'.s  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Seen's  brief  message 
to  the  group  at  the  luncheon  break  was  gear- 
ed to  education,  wliich  he  called  "a  critical 
factor  In  professional  organizations." 

"It  is  Important,"  he  said,  "that  horti- 
cultural therapists  become  better  educated 
and  that  we  also  educate  professionals  In 
other  fields,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
to  the  value  of  horticultural  therapy." 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
at  Clemson  University  at  Clemsou,  S.C.,  Seen 
is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  a  program 
the  state  started  for  the  blind. 

Still  in  the  process  of  evaluating  it&elf  and 
learning  to  know  itself,  the  NCTRTH  is 
reaching  out  to  tiie  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
the  prison  Inmate  and  tlie  Uiner  city  child. 
Its  membership  Is  responding  to  a  need  for 
local  involvement. 

Through  its  office  at  5606  Dower  House 
Road  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  the  council 
provides  placement  service  and  a  manpower 
exchange  bank,  re.source  and  informatiou 
pool,  holds  regional  workshops  on  relevant 
topics  and  supplies  professional  consultation 
and  individual  l^uefits  for  developing  facili- 
ties. 

Information  about  the  organization  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  tlie  headquarters 
office  or  calling  (301 )  6i>»-e2e8. 


EVENTS  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the  elec- 
tions in  Greece  on  November  17,  repre- 
sentative government  returns  again  to 
the  birtliplace  of  democracy.  Liberty  lov- 
ing people,  the  world  over,  are  rejoicing 
In  tliis  event  and  welcoming  the  Greek 
nation  back  to  the  fold  of  free  peoples. 

For  all  of  its  glorious  history  and  rec- 
ord of  creativity,  modem  Greece  has  not 
been  the  most  stable  nation  politically. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  there 
have  been  some  24  major  change.s  of 
government.  In  part,  this  instability  can 
be  traced  to  the  traumatic  and  disrup- 
tive events  to  which  Greece  was  sub- 
jected in  tlie  postwar  conflict  there  be- 
tween Communist  and  democratic  forces. 
And,  since  1967,  Greece  was  subjected  to 
the  cruel  and  divi<;ive  tyranny  of  the 
military  jimta. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  the  monarchy  as  an  institution  can 
serve  a  very  valid  purpose  In  Greece  as 
a  symbol  of  national  unity  and  a  sta- 
bilizing factor  in  tlae  pre:>ervation  ol" 
Greek  democracy.  In  voting  for  a  reten- 
tion of  the  mouarchy  in  the  foithcom- 
ing  referendum,  the  Greek  pctiple  would 
be  making  a  wise  choice. 

They  are  particularly  foi-tunate,  toe, 
m  that  King  Constantine  is  a  very  able 
and  intellieent  Greek  patriot,  matured 
by  the  events  and  tragedies  over  the  past 
7  yea^.^.  From  the  time  he  attempted  to 
oiLst    the  oppressive  military  junta  in 
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December  1967,  he  has  steadfastly  stood 
on  Uie  side  of  Greek  democracy  In  the 
struggle  to  restore  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  rule  of  law  in  his  unhappy 
countrj-. 

In  an  historic  statement  in  Berne  3 
years  ago,  he  reiterated  his  belief ^n  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  made  it  plain 
that  if  he  returned  to  Greece  as  King, 
he  would  only  do  so  to  reign  and  not  to 
intervene  or  to  rule. 

In  a  world  where  democracy  today  is 
beleaguered  in  so  many  places,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  where  it  is  the 
strongest  is  not  necessarily  in  repubUcs, 
but  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  in 
the  Benelux  countries,  Scandinavia,  and 
the  British  Commonwealth.  There,  too, 
democracy  and  stability  go  hand  in  hand. 
I  believe  the  Greek  people  will  want  to 
bear  these  encouraging  examples  in  mind 
in  tlieir  search  for  stability  based  on  na- 
tional unity  and  freedom. 


S.  3202,  THE  FARM  LABOR  CON- 
TRACTOR REGISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, November  22,  the  Senate  adopted 
S,  3202,  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
■vital  Importance  of  this  legislation  for 
the  Nation's  agricultuial  employees  and 
employers  had  already  been  forcefully 
recognized  by  both  Houses  of  Congi'ess 
earlier  this  session  when  spiilar  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  by  this  body  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  action  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  I  am  very  much  heartened  by 
the  Senate's  action  on  Friday  In  again 
reasserting  the  imjportance  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  adopted  on  Friday  is  identical 
in  most  respects  to  H.R.  13342,  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
on  October  3,  with  strengthening  amend- 
ments. The  House  subsequently  adopted 
the  stronger  versipn  of  that  bill  with  one 
modification  aiid)  unanimously  passed  it 
on  October  11.  "Tpe  amended  version  was 
adopted  by  tliis  body  on  October  16  and 
tlie  proposed  law  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Unfortimately,  despite  the  strong 
legislative  intent  manifested  by  the  deci- 
sive adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  vetoed  the  bill  on 
October  29,  1974,  objecting  to  one  section 
of  the  legislation. 

Notwithstanding  the  President's  ac- 
tion, which  I  believe  was  occasioned  by 
incorrect  information  provided  him  by 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Sei-vlce  Com- 
mission, the  need  for  this  legislation  was 
in  no  way  lessened.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  address  tlie  Senate  twice  during  the 
last  month  on  the  importance  of  this 
legislation.  Although  my  statements  at 
that  time  were  made  with  respect  to  H.R. 
13342,  they  are  equally  and  fully  ap- 
plicable to  S.  3202  today. 

The  main  purpose  of  S.  3202  is  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963.  In  sum,  S.  3202  extends  that  act's 
coverage  and  strengthens  Its  enforce- 
ment mechanisms.  The  adoption  of  this 


legislation  will,  therefore,  by  strengthen- 
ing the  Government's  ability  to  enforce 
violations  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act,  improve  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  this  Nation's  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  It  will  also  aid 
toward  the  elimination  of  abuses  against 
farmers  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
contractors  for  providing  them  with  the 
labor  needed  to  harvest  the  Nation's  food 
crops. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  labor  has  long  been  among 
the  most  exploited  groups  in  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  Despite  the  vital  role  per- 
fomied  by  this  segment  of  the  workforce 
toward  providing  every  American  with 
the  agricultural  products  that  we  have 
come  to  take  for  granted,  and  the  vital 
contribution  that  these  workers  have 
made  to  our  economy,  migrant  laborers 
have  generally  suffered  from  inordinately 
low  wages,  long  and  hard  hoiu's.  Inade- 
quate housing,  and  working  conditions 
so  bad  that  they  frequently  defy  descrip- 
tion. Similarly,  the  effect  that  these 
working  conditions  have  had  on  that  seg- 
ment of  the  labor  force  is  to  establish 
a  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
deteriorating  health  among  both  adults 
and  children  is  an  unfortunate  reflection 
of  the  injustices  and  inequities  which 
still  exist  in  this  Nation. 

Basically,  there  are  two  types  of 
seasonal  farm  laborers:  the  migrant 
workers  who  travel  from  State  to  State 
performing  work  in  fairly  established 
seasonal  patterns;  and  those  who  live 
permanently  In  the  areas  where  they 
work.  In  both  cases,  employers  have  fre- 
quently experienced  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  for  their 
needs. 

The  result  has  been  the  emergence  of 
the  farm  labor  contractor  whose  specific 
functions  vary  from  job  to  job,  but  who 
primarily  imdertakes  the  role  of  provid- 
ing and  managing  the  -seasonal  work- 
force needed  to  perform  the  various 
agricultui'al  jobs  in  a  given  aiea.  The  role 
of  the  contractor  has  grown  considerably 
diuing  recent  years,  to  the  point  where 
frequently  these  persons  now  control  al- 
most all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  migraait  or  seasonal  workforce.  Due 
to  this  acquisition  of  control,  the  con- 
tractors have  frequently  been  able  to 
exercise  an  inordinate,  and  frequently 
luicontrolled,  amount  of  influence  over 
the  workplace  situation. 

This  has  led  to  frequent  abuses  by  con- 
tractors, both  in  their  treatment  of  the 
workers  and  of  the  farmers  to  whom  the 
contractor  has  agreed  to  provide  the 
needed  laborers. 

In  1963,  Congress  sought  to  remedy 
.some  of  these  abuses  by  enactment  of 
the  Fai-m  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act.  That  act  requires  that  all  contrac- 
tors must  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  registration  is  subject 
to  denial  where  there  is  a  showing  that 
the  contractor  has  been  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  fails  to  perform  contracts 
with  farm  operators,  or  gives  false  or  mis- 
leading information  to  the  laborers  re- 
garding the  terms  or  conditions  of  their 
employment.  ^ 


Recent  testimony  before  the  Congress 
has  shown  that  the  original  act  has  failed 
to  achieve  some  of  its  objectives.  The  evi- 
dence from  these  hearings  indicates  that 
there  is  massive  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  for  this  result  is  that  the  act 
fails  to  provide  any  real  deterrent  for 
violations  of  the  law. 

Since  the  act's  inception,  only  four 
persons  have  been  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  criminal  prose- 
cution: only  one  person  has  ever  been 
convicted  and  sentenced.  This  factor  is 
even  more  significant  when  read  in  con- 
junction with  information  from  the  De- 
paitniet  of  Labor  which  shows  that  of  an 
estimated  6.000  contractors  covered  by 
the  act,  only  about  2,000  are  registered 
as  required  by  the  law.  Additionally,  De- 
partment of  Labor  investigation  has 
shown  that  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
contractors  are  probably  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

H.R.  13342,  whose  provisions  were 
identical  to  S.  3202  as  adopted  on  Friday, 
would  have  remedied  these  failings  in 
the  original  act.  It  provided  for  addi- 
tional enforcement  authority  to  the 
Labor  Department,  as  well  as  additional 
resources  to  that  agency,  to  efifectively 
enforce  the  pi-o'visions  of  the  act.  The 
provisions  of  that  bill,  and  the  similar 
provisions  in  S.  3202,  will  allow  the  De- 
partment to  enforce  the  act  through  the 
imposition  of  civil  penalties  for  desig- 
nated violations  of  the  act,  subject  to 
judical  and  administrative  review,  and 
creates  a  Federal  civil  remedy  for  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  violations  of  the  act. 
The  bin  also  provided  for  various  other 
remedial  and  strengthening  provisions 
to  increase  effective  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  proven  need 
for  this  legislation,  the  President  saw 
fit  to  veto  the  legislation  embodied  in 
H.R.  13342.  The  President's  reasons  for 
the  veto,  as  expressed  in  his  message  to 
the  House  on  this  matter,  were  his  op- 
position to  section  17  of  the  bill  which 
concerned  administrative  hearings  and 
proceedings.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
President  s  veto  was  founded  on  incor- 
rect Information  provided  him  by  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  uiformation  and  advice  was  pro- 
vided to  the  President  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  or 
the  committee,  consultation  wWch  might 
have  provided  a  clearer  imderstanding  of 
the  congressional  intent  in  section  17 
and  possibly  avoided  the  need  to  take 
this  matter  up  again. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  President  in 
his  veto  message  make  it  clear  that  his 
veto  is  not  giounded  upon  a  proper  read- 
ing of  section  17.  The  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  stat«s  that  his  opposition 
to  the  bill  is  based  upon  section  17"s  al- 
leged provisions  which  would,  in  his  in- 
terpretation, arbitrarily  reclassify  cer- 
tain hearing  officer  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  administrative  law 
judges  and  would  change  the  pay  grade 
ruid  classification  of  such  persons  by  fiat. 
The  message  also  states  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
incursion  by  the  legislative  branch  into 
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the  federal  personnel  system;  it  also 
notes  that  the  resulting  effects  of  section 
17  would  arbitrarily  establish  pay  scale 
diTferenliations  without  regard  to  the 
naiuie  of  the  work  performed. 

iVotiiiiig  coulci  be  furtlier  from  tlie 
Ijcl.-.  The  provisions  of  section  17  of  H.R. 
]  .42  neither  created  siieciflc  new  ad- 
iViiaistrative  la'.v  judses  nor  in  any  way 
:;t'-ifered  with  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  qualify  and 
cfitL^y  ruch  personnel  v\1thin  the  Federal 
personnel  system.  Section  17  was  merely 
J.  proper,  nnd  I  believe  necessaiy,  clarifi- 
cution  of  certain  positions  within  the 
Federal  Government  that  have  already 
been  established  by  prior  Federal  law.  I 
have  written  the  Cliairman  of  the  Civil 
Senice  Commission  expressing  my  dis- 
pleasure with  theii-  failure  to  work  with 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
Committee  in  developing  an  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  section  17.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
not,  in  the  future,  unilaterally  interpret 
and  advise  the  President  on  leglslatiou 
without  at  least  discussing  their  con- 
clusions with  the  authors  of  the  subject 
provisions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat 
my  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civii 
Service  Commission  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  the  full  pic- 
ture of  this  issue  will  be  evident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Nc-.-EMBER  11,   1974. 

Hon.  Rosr»T  E  IlAianoj*, 
Chairman,  Civil  i'c "(ice  Cfviinjisiio.!, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dc.\R  Chairman  HAJtPTo^::  We  were  most 
cllstre^s?<l  to  learn  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  regarding,  H.R.  13342,  the  Farm 
La>x)i-  Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.  may  have  been  based  In  part 
on  erifAieous  inJCormatlon  irom  within  the 
Civil  .Service  Comrtuaaon. 

While  we  appreciate  your  intcrteot  iu  the 
bill,  aud  particularly  with  section  17  con- 
cerning administrative  hearings  and  pro- 
ceedings, we  regret  very  mxtch  that  yon  ap- 
parently failed  to  contact  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lubor  or  tlie  Committee  prior  to 
making  your  recomnaendsitlon.  We  believe 
that  if  you  had  tal'.en  such  action  a  clearer 
imdcrstnndLng  oX  tht  pro^iltlou  la  question 
would  have  been  made  known  to  you.  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
President  has  received  a  faulty  and  distorted 
Impression  of  the  purposes  and  irtentlons 
of  section  17. 

First  of  all  the  Pr*'sldentiQl  message  to  the 
Congress  states  that:  "Section  17  of  the  bill 
v/ovild  arbitrarily  reclassify  hesxtng  officer 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
make  existing  bcai'lng  otficers  Administrative 
La".'  Judges  regardless  of  their  qiiallfications. 
Tliese  employees  would  by  fiat  be  declared 
to  bp  Administrative  Ltw  JiTdges  without  re- 
"■^rd  to  thelT  capRclty  to  fill  such  positions." 
HoveTer,  the  Act  neither  creates  Administra- 
tive I  aw  Judges  nor  does  It  In  any  way  Inter- 
fere with  the  authority  of  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  qualify  and  certify  Ad- 
mi)ilitrrttlve  Law  Judges.  What  the  Act  does 
a. lenipt  to  do  is  clarify  tlie  Congressional 
inteiit  expressed  In  the  Longshoremen  and 
Har'5^r  Workers  Compensallon  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
COl)  a-^  amended,  and  to  rectify  the  Com- 
piissL-Hi's  contrary  interpretation  that  the 
i'diudiclatory  processes  of  the  Longshore- 
in';n  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
do  not  apply  to  the  Black  Lung  Uenetlts  Act 
of  U->72  (Public  Law  02-303 ) . 

Wo  ir.it;hl  point  oi.t  the  Conunlasion's  prior 
rrli",!-  has  lieeii  sliaied  by  neither  t'ne  De- 


partment of  L,^bor  nor  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  Is  likewise  not  shared  by  this  Com- 
mittee. (S.  Rpt.  93-1206,  Pg.  10-11).,  as  It 
uas  pointed  out  dtn^ng  the  Senate's  de- 
liberation of  H  R.  13342: 

"This  amendment  wlU  bring  proceedings 
of  the  Black  Lung  Bene&ts  Act  of  1972 — 
Public  Law  92-303 — Into  conformance  with 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  which  was  clcjj-ly  our 
oi'lglual  intention." 

We  would  nlfo  take  Issue  with  the  belief 
expre— .ed  by  the  President  that,  becatise  of 
the  "lavlugs  clause"  In  section  17,  presently 
employed  Hearing  Officers  wotild  be  made 
AdmUtlstratlve  Law  Judges  regardless  of  a 
demonstration  of  their  ca{>aclty  to  till  such 
11  position.  This  Ls  certainly  not  the  ca.se.  Sec- 
tion 17  will  merely  have  the  eCect  of  preserv- 
ing the  Jobs  of  these  five  indlridttals  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  hearing  Black  Lung  cases 
uiktll  .sacli  time  as  they  can  qualify,  under 
CtvU  Service  Commission  requirements,  to 
be  certified  as  Adtninistratlve  Law  Judges.  It 
l.s  our  understanding  that  there  exists  ample 
precedant  within  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
bion  that  such  positions  can  be  created  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

A  concern  ha.";  also  been  raised  regarding 
the  retnilrement  that  qualified  Admlnlstra- 
th'e  Law  Judges  be  classified  at  the  OS-16 
IcreL  It  baa  been  alleged  tliat  the  provision 
""ould  create  inequities  within  the  Labo'.' 
DepsLrtment,  aud  between  positions  of  that 
agency  and  those  Ux  a  number  of  other 
agencies.  Including  .ipproxlmately  400  G!3-15 
Administrative  Law  Jttdges  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

However,  it  is  one  of  these  very  features 
which  the  amendment  has  sought  to  rectify, 
its  noted  during  the  Senate  debate: 

"It  la  Intended  by  this  amendment  that 
the  anomaly  of  the  Department's  hearings 
l>elng  conducted  by  personnel  who  occupy 
positions  which,  vary  In  botli  class lik'allou 
and  grade  be  eliminated." 

This  Is  not  to  sr.y  that  It  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  encroach  on  the  prerog^a- 
tlves  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
qualifying  Adminlstrativ*  Law  Judge  candi- 
dates to  the  03-16  level.  The  bill,  will  not. 
we  repeat,  wUl  not  automatically  qualify 
G3~15  Adminlstratitre  Law  Judges  to  G&-16. 
iinlesf,  the  iucuinbeut  qualities  l!idepend- 
ently. 

Never theles.s.  It  Is  well  settled  that  the 
Congress  can  .specifically  require  that  certain 
heariniTs  must  be  conducted  by  G9-18  Ad- 
inlntetratlre  Law  Judges.  Precedent  has  been 
clearly  set  in  the  legislation  establishing  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, »a  well  as  the  Black  Lung  Act  itself; 
thB  latcer  requiring  fiat  that  hearings  in- 
volving questions  of  discrimination  by  opera- 
tors against  coal  miners  for  filing  Black  Lung 
clalnw  or  testlfylnj.'  In  Black  Lung  proceed- 
ings must  be  heard  by  OS-16  Administrative 
Law  Judge.?. 

Witli  respect  to  the  concern  expressed  that 
HJi.  13*^42  would  ci;»,te  an  inequity  or  dis- 
parity with  the  400  Ott-16  Administrative 
Law  Judges  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, it  v.ould  appear  that  ojie  rather 
saUent  fact  Is  being  overlooked — the  pro- 
ceedings within  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
those  within  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion are  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  The 
hearlnzs  within  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration are  non -adversary  In  nature,  wtaUe 
those  under  the  Black  Lung  Act  aud  tuider 
the  Long&hcreuien  aiul  Harbor  Worlcers' 
ComperLsatlon  Act  are  (1)  completely 
adversary,'  (2)  dflln  involve  a  multiplicity  of 
parties;  and  (3)  are  eventually  reviewable 
by  a  PWeral  Clrctilt  Court  of  Appeals.  A 
comparison  between  these  proceedings  and 
those  conducted  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  not  warranted  and  making 
the  level  of  AdmljiLstratlve  I>aw  Jud^e.s  In 
the  Departmeil  ui   I  abor  dependent  on  an 


entirely  dlScrent  kind  of  proceeding  creates 
the  very  Inequity  sought  to  be  avoided. 

A  more  realistic  comparison  of  the  Depart- 
mental hearings  under  these  and  other  Act 
within  the  Department's  Jurisdiction  would 
be  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Labor 
Kelatlous  Board,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  and  other 
agencies  dealing  with  adversary  proceedings, 
all  of  which  have  been  classified  a  ■  requiring 
tue  services  of  GS-16  Administrative  Law 
JuUtro3. 

TtiC  Cimnress  h.^.s  now  twice  expressed  its 
desire  that  the  procedures  of  the  Longshore- 
men's Act  shall  be  applicable  to  Black  Lung 
hearings..  This  Is  consistent  with  other 
statutes  intludlng  the  District  of  Cohimbia 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the 
Defei-r.e  Tis^iM  Act,  which  admlnisiratlve  pro- 
cedtu-es  have  lieen  tied  to  that  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Act.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  a  con- 
trary Inteprctation  will  do  grievous  harm  to 
the  legislative  framework  of  the  effected 
statutes.  It  could,  among  other  things,  throw 
into  serious  disarray  the  appellate  procedures 
tinder  f.ie  Black  Lung  Act.  If  the  require- 
ments of  hearings  under  the  Adniinlstrafl'e 
Procedure  Act  as  expressed  in  the  Long- 
shoremen Act  do  not  apply  to  tiie  Black 
Lung  Act,  then  neither  do  the  appellate 
procedures  of  the  former  apply  to  the  latter. 
This  would  caiise  serious  doubt  whether  t:ie 
stattitory  Benefit  Review  Board  or  the  Federal 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  is  baaed  on  the  staUttory  language  in 
the  Longaiiorenien  Act,  have  jurisdiction  to 
review  Black  Lung  cases.  It  could  create  bji 
intclerable  situation  not  only  regarding  tho. 
validity  of  all  appellate  procedures  under  the 
Black  Lung  Act  but  might  conceivably  place 
a  cloud  over  the  validity  of  all  original  hear- 
ings conducted  by  non-admlnlfitratlve  law 
Judges. 

MoreoTcr.  it  the  appellate  procedr.-.'es  of 
the  Longshoremen  Act  do  not  apply  to  the 
Black  Liuig  Act,  as  one  would  have  to  cou- 
clitde  on  the  basis  of  the  ClvU  Service  Con-.- 
misslon's  Interpretation  of  that  Act,  the  ef- 
fect could  well  be  a  totally  unexpected  In- 
flux of  a  major  caseload  into  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts.  It  certainly  was  not  the  Cou- 
gresBlonal  Intent  to  cliaunel  literally  severid 
thousand  cases  Into  the  already  overbur- 
dened Court  system. 

Iu  closing,  we  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
mlaalon  will  re-evaluate  Ita  position  on  this 
matter  in  light  of  the  above.  We  believe  that 
such  rc-tMnking  will  be  In  the  best  Interc't 
of  both  the  Commission  and  the  Committee. 
as  well  as  for  the  adminlBtratlve  process 
itself. 

Sincerely, 

H.\RKISOM  A.  WiLUAMS,  Jr., 

C'nttirviun. 
JcNKiMcs  Randolph, 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mi'.  President,  while 
I  still  feel  that  the  provisions  of  section 
17  are  vitally  needed,  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  current  session  and  the  very 
high  importance  that  I  attach  to  the 
matters  covered  hi  S.  3202,  I  felt  that 
tiie  Senate  could  not  afford  to  hold  up 
passage  of  the  legislation  meiely  to  as- 
sert the  pi'ovisions  of  section  17.  The 
Prebident,  in  hi.;  veto  message,  indicated 
that  he  would  sign  the  provisions  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  if  section  17  were 
deleted.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  give  the 
Howse  the  opportuiiity  to  act  quickly  on 
this  legislation,  and  to  stimulate  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  President,  I  agreed  to  de- 
lete tiie  provisions  of  section  17. 

Nevei  theless,  I  hope  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  carefully  re- 
examine the  piovl.<;ions  contained  in  .sec- 
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tion  17,  and  in  light  of  the  specific  ex- 
planations contained  In  my  November  11, 
1974,  letter  will  reevaluate  Its  previous 
).  OGition  on  this  matter. 


THE  RIDICULOUS  PRICE  OF  SUGAR 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  any- 
one who  is  a  regular  food  shopper  can 
attest,  sugar  prices  are  soaring  beyond 
all  rea.son.  In  October  of  1973,  a  5-poimd 
bag  of  sugar  sold  for  80  cents  at  one 
national  chain — about  16  cents  per 
pound.  Last  month,  the  same  brand  was 
.selling  for  $2.33  in  a  5-pound  sack,  or 
about  47  cents  per  pound.  Since  then. 
Northeastern  sugar  refiners  have  raised 
tlieir  prices  three  times  in  the  last  3 
weeks.  As  a  result,  sugar  is  now  .«;elling 
between  75  cents  and  $1  per  pound.  In- 
credibly, we  are  being  told  to  expect 
even  further  increases.  People  are  won- 
dering why  a  commodity  that  everj'one 
once  took  for  granted  as  plentiful  and 
cheap  is  now  so  costly — and  whether  it 
will  ever  be  less  expensive  again. 

For  many  consumers,  the  solution  so 
far  has  been  to  stretch  out  their  use  of 
sugar  by  cutting  out  many  sweets.  How- 
ever, for  the  baker,  soft  drink  bottler,  or 
candy  maker,  such  a  solution  to  high 
sugar  prices  is  like  telling  the  automo- 
tive industry  to  cut  down  on  its  use  of 
steel.  Virtually  every  bakery  product  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  sugar. 

Bakers  buy  sugar  In  large  lots  of  100- 
pound  sacks.  Even  so,  in  the  present 
sugar  price  spiral,  these  bulk  purchasers 
afford  little  protection  asainst  large 
price  increases.  For  example,  one  baker 
has  reported  that  50  sacks  that  cost  him 
$500  a  year  ago  are  now  $2,500  and  still 
going  up. 

Etemand  for  bakery  products  is  quite 
inelastic;  a  large  increase  in  price  brings 
sharp  reductions  in  sales.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Retail  Bakers  have  reported  to  me  that, 
even  though  they  have  had  to  increase 
tlieir  piices  nearly  25  percent  to  com- 
pensate for  increased  .sugar  piices,  their 
sales  volume  has  falen  as  much  as  50 
percent.  The  bakery  industrj-  iz  now  fac- 
ing a  persistent  decline  in  business  In  its 
most  profltalile  season — the  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas,  and  New  Year  holidays. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  .such  a  de- 
cline m  bakery  sales  is  not  without  other 
ominous  economic  implications.  Many 
bakers  have  already  laved  off  essential 
rersonnel,  and  if  prices  continue  to  rise 
further  layoffs  will  soon  follow.  While 
unemployment  in  this  industry  will  not 
have  tlie  same  effect  upon  om*  national 
average  as  tliose  in  some  other  indus- 
tries, they  are  no  less  felt  by  the  individ- 
uals affected  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

Why  have  sugar  prices  been  rising  so 
rapidly? 

There  seems  to  be  more  than  one  an- 
v\\er,  but  they  all  revolve  around  one 
pinple  fact :  increased  world  demand. 

Tlie  United  States  presently  consumes 
about  11.5  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year, 
and  one-half  of  this  total  is  hnported. 
Rising  affluence  and  rising  population 
i.r.iund  the  world  over  the  past  several 
?  cers  have  increa.s<>d  sugar  consumption 


worldwide  at  a  rate  outpacing  the  in- 
crease in  production.  Prices  are  up  all 
over  the  world  as  more  and  more  buyers 
in  the  international  markets  bid  against 
each  other  for  sugar  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  in  its  shortest  supply  in  years. 
Oil-rich  Arab  countries  have  been  bid- 
ding aggressively  for  larger  amounts 
than  they  have  ever  purchased  before. 
The  Soviet  Union,  formerly  an  exporter, 
renortedly  bought  500.000  tons  from  the 
Philippines  this  month,  and  the  latter 
have  suspended  further  export  sales  be- 
cause of  typhoon  damage  to  crops.  Po- 
land has  canceled  its  exports  of  100  to 
150.000  tons.  Bad  weatJier  conditions 
and  delayed  hai-vests  of  sugar  beets  in 
Eui'ope  mean  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  noi-mally  a  sugar  ex- 
porter, will  be  buying  large  quantities. 

Increa.'ied  world  demand  has  been  ac- 
companied by  declining  U.S,  production. 
Here,  sugar  beets  account  fo*["more  than 
half  the  domestic  product^  of  sugar. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  domestic  sugar 
beet  production  has  been  declining  as 
farmers  planted  more  profitable  wlieat 
and  cotton  crops. 

Beet  sugar  production  has  declined 
from  3.65  million  tons  in  1972  to  an  ex- 
pected 3  million  tons  this  year.  Domestic 
cane  sugar  crops  are  also  far  below  last 
year's  level.  Although  higher  prices  are 
expected  to  stimulate  both  domestic  cane 
and  beet  production,  hopefully  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
nnd  lowering  prices  to  the  consumer, 
tliat  process  will  take  at  least  a  year  for 
sugar  beets  and  anywhere  from  2  to  3 
years  for  sugarcane.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  consumer  simply  cannot  wait 
(hat  long. 

We  ore  reaping  the  unexpected  and 
hitter  rewards  of  past  poUcies  designed 
to  protect  our  domestic  sugar  producers 
in  times  of  u'orld  surplus.  These  sur- 
pluses no  longer  exist.  Such  international 
agreements  as  those  taken  under  the 
U.S.  Sugar  Act  which  allocated  quotas 
to  US.  sugar  importers  on  a  nation-by- 
nation  basis  now  are  working  against  the 
American  consumer.  They  must  not  be 
renewed  when  they  expire  at  the  end  of 
next  month.  We  must  be  able  to  purchase 
all  the  sugar  that  foreign  nations  want  to 
sell  us.  Moreover,  present  tariff  sched- 
ules that  are  levied  on  Imported  sugar 
must  be  eliminated.  Such  tariff  fees  are 
eventually  passed  along  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices. 

World  shortage  and  its  effect  on  price 
is  under.standable.  However,  the  accom- 
panying huge  profit  being  announced  by 
this  Nation's  sugar  producers  make  the 
consumer  justifiably  skeptical.  Profits  of 
major  sugar  cornpr.nies  have  increased 
by  as  much  as  1.500  percent,  and  yet, 
they  continue  to  raise  prices.  I  think  that 
the  consumer  has  a  right  to  ask  how 
much  more  ttian  the  increase  in  world 
prices  he  is  being  asked  to  pay. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  tmdertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  processing,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting activities  of  the  major  sugar  com- 
iianies  of  this  country  to  determine  if 
their  continuing  high  profits  are  justi- 
fied or  should  be  considered  windfall.  I 


would  hope  that  such  an  Investigation 
could  begin  forthwith  so  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  determine  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed legislatively  at  the  earUest  possible 
date. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility begins  hearings  today  en  the  rea- 
sons for  this  increase  in  sugar  prices. 
However,  these  hearings,  coming  so  close 
to  Tlianksgiving,  make  it  diflScult  for 
both  bakers  and  other  consumers  to  par- 
ticipate. Nevertheless.  I  hope  the  Coun- 
cil will  be  aggressive  and  resourceful  in 
its  investif aticn,  and  I  look  forward  to 
r.eeing  its  findings  by  year  end. 

Sugar  is  basic  t^  many  of  the  foods 
we  eat.  With  the  present  levels  of  food 
prices  already  placing  an  Intoler.Tble 
burden  on  the  budgets  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  it  is  imperative 
that  sugar  be  available  to  industries  and 
consumers  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
It  is  little  comfort  to  the  consumer  to 
say  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  price  of 
sugar  may  return  to  the  20  to  30  cents- 
per-pound  range.  Many  bakers  are  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  present  cost 
of  sugar.  For  them,  these  prices  are  not 
simply  an  incon'.'enience.  They  mean  a 
desperate  fight  for  sui-vival.  Whether  it 
be  baker  or  homemaker,  all  possible  price 
relief  must  be  sought  now. 


ENERGY   TRANSPORTATION 
SECURITY   ACT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  the  sev- 
eral days  since  the  Senate  returned  from 
the  election  recess,  a  number  of  state- 
ments regarding  the  E^nergy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act  of  1974  have  been  in- 
serted in  tlie  Record. 

On  November  19,  1S74,  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Off.ce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  was  inserted  in  the 
Record.  The  copy  of  this  OMB  letter 
which  was  sent  to  my  office  Indicates 
that  it  was  prepared  by  Ron  Chiodo,  v.  ho 
is  a  well-known  antagonist  of  the  U.S  - 
flag  merchant  mai'ine. 

This  morning  I  recei\'ed  a  letter  Irom 
Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  responding 
to  the  Ash  /Chiodo  letter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  from  I.Tr. 
Hood  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleag'Jcs 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leiit-r 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Shtpbi'iloebs  Couvcil  of  America. 
Wa.shington,  D.C..  Norember  22, 1974 
Hon.  P.t-ssELt.  B.  Long. 

Chnirraun,  SutHT-mmittre  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Committee  on  CoTniiierce,  V.S. 
Senaie.  Washington.  DC 

De.mi  Mr.  Chahiman  :  On  pages  36582  atid 
3B583  of  the  Concressional  Record  for  Xo- 
vember  19.  1974,  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  hii5 
included  what  is  described  as  "an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  hlglily  Infla'ionarv-  impact  of 
HR-«193." 

This  "nnr-iyris"  is  contained  In  a  letter 
from  OMB  whicii,  by  all  standards,  has  to  be 
a  niasTeiplece  of  officialese  to  supoort  a  pre- 
conceived position  and  to  confuse  an  imrni- 
rent  legislative  .'.ituation.  Stat.ements  therela 
pertaining  to  .shipbuilding  are  Incompaiible 
with  the  real  facts  of  today. 

So  that  yoii  ulll  be  fully  apprised  at  the 
tltne  of  Si'nate  debate  on  the  Conference 
Report  appli'-nble  to  HR  8193.  we  ro.spectfuil' 
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£,uhmtt  the  following  comparison  of  state- 
ments from  the  OMB  letter  with  the  real 
iacts: 

Erroneous  statement:  "Most  major  VS. 
'  ucis  are  now  operating  at  or  near  their  cur- 
ro'it  capacity." 

Real  fact:  At  least  seven  American  shlp- 
■  .irds.  at  this  moment,  have  inadequate 
(..cierbooks  anti  are  actively  seeicing  contracts 
•  >r  tanker  construction.  Only  two  major 
.inker  building  yards  have  enough  tanker 
loimnge  on  order  at  present  to  enable  a  con- 
iiMUous  efficient  building  schedule.  Addi- 
uonal  contracts  are  needed  now  to  forestall 
prospect  of  considerable  early  idle  capacity. 

Misleading  statement:  "The  demand  for 
labor  at  shipyards  is  now  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  8  to  12  percent  per  year,  resulting  in  severe 
si;illed  labor  shortages." 

Real  fact:  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
little  net  increase  in  shipyard  employment 
engaged  on  government-sponsored  merchant 
ship  construction,  since  enactment  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  The  1975 
U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  recent  weeks 
says  "an  average  3  percent  increase  In  the 
employment  level"  has  taken  place  since  1970. 
In  certain  geographical  areas,  there  have  been 
instances  of  manpower  shortages  in  certain 
skills,  but  this  condition  does  not  support 
the  above  misleading  statement. 

Distorted  statement:  "The  added  demand 
for  ships  created  by  this  will  aggravate  (ma- 
terial) shortages  and  add  to  the  difficulty 
faced  by  the  Navy  in  contracting  for  ships  to 
meet  its  force  requirements." 

Real  fact:  Mat€rlal  shortages  affect  all  of 
.American  industry,  but  steel  for  naval  ship- 
building is  assured,  properly  so,  under  a  de- 
fense priority  allocation.  For  the  most  part, 
shipyards  which  today  seek  tanker  contracts 
are  not  engaged  in  naval  work,  and  are  not 
located  in  communities  where  naval  ship- 
building Is  in  process.  Tlie  Navy's  problems  in 
contracting  for  ships  are  unrelated  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and.  as  revealed  In  ex- 
tensive testimony  before  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  involve  proctirement  proce- 
dures, practices,  policies  and  attitudes  which 
needlessly  Increase  costs  and  needlessly  im- 
pede shipbuilder's  performance. 

Wild  statement:  ".  .  .  yard  capacity  may 
have  to  be  expanded  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
c?nt.  according  to  industry  sources." 

Real  fact:  This  industry  source  was  not 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  OMB 
letter.  Our  projections,  under  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  assumptions  for  Increase  In  order- 
book  commitments,  support  no  such  conclu- 
sion. Existing  capacity  and  new  capacity  now 
being  added  throughout  the  Industry,  will, 
in  our  Judgment,  suffice  for  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 

Illogical  statement:  ".  .  .  tlie  bill  provides 
no  Incentive  to  the  yards  to  hold  down  con- 
struction costs." 

Real  fact:  Through  series  construction  of 
tankers  of  identical  or  near  Identical  design — 
an  Uitended  by-product  of  this  bill — unit 
."iliipbullding  costs  will  be  lowered.  Conceiv- 
ably, as  a  result  of  this  teclinique  and  the 
effects  of  market  competition.  U.S.  tanker 
prices  will  be  more  competitive  with  those 
of  foreign  shipbuilding  countries  where  In- 
flation is  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  here. 

Unfair  statement:  "The  material  index  for 
ships  has  gone  up  22.6  percent  hi  the  six- 
month  period  ending  July  1974,  while  the 
increase  for  all  of  FY  1973  was  only  6.2  per- 
cent. Average  hourly  earnings  have  increased 
liiiie  percent  during  the  last  year." 

Real  fact:  To  isolate  shipbuilding  in  this 
Lfuse  is  ludicrous  on  the  part  of  a  political 
regime  which  (1)  has  eschewed  wage  and 
price  controls,  and  (2)  has  been  unable  to 
o'nerwise  arrest  the  spiral  of  inflation.  For 
most  American  Industry,  material  and  labor 
costs  have  increased  sxibstantialiy  over  the 
List  twelve  months,  and  tliis  c-oiiomic  mani- 
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festation  could  be  applied  to  the  Impact  of 
a  host  of  other  legislation  passed  by,  or 
pending  before,  the  present  Congress. 

The  OMB  letter  also  makes  certain  state- 
ments in  regard  to  other  aspects  of  HR-8193, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  Paul  Hall,  President. 
Seafarers  International  Union,  In  his  state- 
ment released  to  the  press  earlier  this  week, 
competently  and  effectively  refutes  these  as- 
sertions in  substantial  detail. 

With  deep  appreciation  of  your  endeavor.s 
on  behalf  of  HR-8193  and  all  best  pei.sonal 
regards,  I  am 

Cordially.     . 

Epwin  M.  Hood. 

President. 


NEED  TO  REVISE  PRICE-ANDERSON 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  national  debate  on  nuclear  po'wer 
development  has  focused  on  the  ques- 
tion of  insurance  against  nuclear 
disasters. 

Nuclear  flss.sion  has  great  potential 
for  supplying  large  amounts  of  energy 
wliile  at  the  same  time  avoiding  serious 
environmental  problems  associated  with 
burning  fossil  fuels.  As  a  result,  the  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  generating  facilities 
is  high  on  the  list  of  solutions  offered 
to  deal  •with  domestic  energy  shortages. 

Yet,  despite  the  optimism  voiced  by 
proponents  of  nuclear  energy,  many 
problems  remain  unsolved  in  this  area. 
Serious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
nuclear  theft,  reactor  safety,  and  nu- 
clear waste  disposal. 

The  potential  benefits  of  nuclear 
power  should  provide  a  strong  incentive 
for  resolving  these  problems  to  the  pub- 
lic's satisfaction.  That  the  problems 
have  not  been  fully  resolved  indicates  a 
need  for  greater  incentives  and  a  work- 
able program  to  meet  the  challenges 
head-on. 

Noting  that  the  public  must  ultimately 
decide  if  the  risks  of  nuclear  power  are 
acceptable  in  view  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  alternative  energy  som-ces,  the 
Ford  Foundation's  energy  policy  project 
has  proposed  a  four-part  program  to 
help  inform  the  public  and  lay  the  basis 
for  these  decisions: 

First.  Public  assessment  of  the  entire 
nucleai'  power  program — benefits  and 
risks — as  a  basis  for-  public  hearings  on 
the  program's  f  utiu'e. 

Second.  Formulation  of  an  independ- 
ent regulatory  program  to  deal  with  the 
critical  nuclear  power  social  and  envir- 
onmental issues,  coupled  with  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  nuclear  R.  &  D.  effort  to 
emphasize  effective  evironmental  con- 
trols on  new  supply  technologies  be- 
fore— not  after — they  become  commer- 
cial. 

Third.  Putting  in  effect  an  aggressive 
energy  conservation  program  that  will 
permit  a  more  orderly,  cautious  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power. 

Fourth.  Revision  of  the  Price  Ander- 
son Act,  which  gives  the  nuclear  industry 
financial  protection  in  the  event  of  cat- 
astrophic accidents,  so  that  the  indus- 
try has  more  incentive  to  achieve  quality 
control  in  implementing  environmental 
safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  Herbert  Denenberg, 
former  insurance  commissioner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  written  an  article  for  this 


month's  issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine which  elaborates  on  the  last  point, 
the  need  to  revise  the  Price  Anderson 
Act.  By  requiring  the  nuclear  industry 
to  bear  the  burden  of  proof  for  the  re- 
liability of  Its  own  teclinology,  there 
would  be  strong  economic  incentives  for 
insuring  nuclear  power  safety.  If,  indeed, 
as  some  critics  have  charged,  nuclear 
power  is  unduly  hazardous,  normal  mar- 
ket forces  would  delay  any  dangerous 
nuclear  operations  until  solutions  are 
found. 

Mr.  Pre.=;ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr.  Denenberg  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nuclear  Power;  Uninsurable 
(By  Herbert  S.  Denenberg) 

lb  tlie  present  state  of  nuclear  power  tech- 
nology safe?  One  way  to  answer  this  basic 
question  is  to  analyze  the  scientific  disp\ite 
about  possible  nuclear  accidents  and  their 
consequences.  But  there  is  an  easier  way,  and 
that  is  to  examine  the  willingness  of  the 
nuclear  establishment  Itself  to  assume  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  accidents  and  tlieir 
consequences.  This  Is  a  good  measure  of  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  the  technology.  If 
there  is  Inadequate  evidence  and  experience 
on  which  to  base  a  firm  Judgment  on  the 
Insurance  and  economic  risk  of  nuclear  ac- 
cidents. Is  there  enough  evidence  and  ex- 
perience to  Justify  putting  human  iiie  at 
risk? 

Tlie  Price-Anderson  Act,  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1957,  Ihnlts  llabUity  for  any  one  nu- 
clear accident  to  560  million  dollars  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  victims  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  loss.  This  liability  is  paid  by 
private  insurance  to  the  extent  of  Its  avail- 
ability, and  the  balance  Is  the  responsibility 
of  tlie  Federal  Government.  The  Act  prom- 
ises to  make  payment  of  its  liability  In  an 
Indemnity  agreement  with  eacli  nxiclear 
power  plant  owner,  for  a  premium  mucli  low- 
er than  that  which  would  be  charged  by  a 
commercial  Insurance  company.  In  1957  the 
private  Insurance  industry  made  $60  million 
in  liability  Insurance  available  for  each  in- 
cident, thus  leaving  $500  million  in  liability 
for  the  Federal  Government.  The  amount  of 
Insurance  has  been  gradually  Increased  to 
$110  million,  leaving  $450  million  lu  Federal 
Uabliity  at  the  present  time. 

Thus,  since  1957  the  nuclear  establisli- 
ment  has  been  protected  from  any  llnbllity 
to  the  public  In  accordance  with  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act.  It  buys  whatever  insurance  is 
available,  pays  another  premium  for  the  in- 
demnity agreement,  and  then  has  no  further 
financial  responsibility  for  losses  suffered  by 
the  public.  If  a  nuclear  catastrophe  were  to 
cause  damage  beyond  this  limit,  there  would 
be  no  legal  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
anyone  for  payment  to  those  who  suffered 
de.Tth.   Injury,  or  property  loss. 

Tlie  Price-Anderson  Act,  according  to  its 
proponeuLs,  Is  designed  to  protect  the  public 
as  well  as  the  nuclear  Industry.  This  claim 
is  based  more  on  public  relations  rhetoric 
than  on  actual  financial  analysis.  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  protect  the  public  with- 
out limiting  the  responsibility  for  nuclear 
losses  Inflicted  on  the  public.  In  fact,  this 
must  be  considered  a  strange  method  of 
protecting  the  public,  since  Its  main  thrust 
is  to  limit  the  amount  of  mone.-  available 
to  the  public  and  to  shield  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry from  legal  responsibility. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  Is  contlnxious 
proof  that  our  present  nuclear  technology 
is  not  safe  enough  to  permit  those  who  con- 
trol it  to  be  financially  responsible  for  Its 
consequences.  This  was  dramatically  Illus- 
trated at   hearings  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
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siurance  Department  In  August  1973.  The 
engineer  of  one  nuclear  manufacturer 
claimed  that  the  technology  was  perfectly 
.safe.  The  lawyer  of  the  same  firm  Insisted 
on  a  limitation  of  liability  as  contained  in 
•lie  Price-Anderson  Act.  Thus,  the  nuclear 
establishment  seems  to  be  talking  out  of 
'ooth  sides  of  Its  mouth  at  the  eame  time: 
'i"he  public  relations  side  said  nuclear  power 
;s  safe,  while  the  economic  side  said  that 
nuclear  power  Is  unsafe. 

The  560  million  dollar  limit  of  Price- 
Anderson  protection  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
money,  bxit  In  the  face  of  a  nuclear  accident 
it  could  be  peanuts.  Several  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(AEC)  and  by  other  experts  have  indicated 
that  the  damage  from  one  nuclear  accident 
could  run  to  $17  billion  or  more. 

The  people  who  build  and  run  nuclear  re- 
actors are  telling  the  American  people  that 
they  do  not  trust  their  own  creation.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  American  people  should 
have  more  confidence  In  nuclear  reactors 
tlian  the  experts  who  build  and  own  and 
run  them. 

The  Insurance  Industry  shares  the  fear  of 
the  nuclear  establishment.  It  limits  Its 
writings  to  $110  mlUlon  for  each  Incident 
in  liability  coverage,  even  though  It  will  go 
on  the  line  for  far  greater  amounts  for  other 
risks.  In  fact,  the  Insurance  Industry  grows 
more  fearful  of  nuclear  power  as  the  tech- 
nology "matures."  During  the  Pennsylvania 
hearings  In  1973  on  nucler.r  safety.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  commitment  of  the 
insurance  industry  to  cover  nuclear  reactors 
had  decreased  since  1957  as  a  percentage  of 
lnd\istry-wlde  surplus  and  assets.  And  the 
real  value  of  the  560  million  dollar  limit  had 
been  dramatically  reduced  by  Inflation. 

Even  the  Federal  Government,  with  Its 
immense  financial  resources,  is  unwilling  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  nuclear  acci- 
dents. It  limits  its  liability  luider  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  as  surely  as  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try itself.  Since  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Government  has  been  lestculng  Us 
llabUity  rather  than  assuming  more. 

Under  the  1974  amendments  to  the  Act, 
the  Government's  responsibility  will  be 
further  decreased,  and  will  eventually  be 
phased  out  altogether.  If  the  chances  of 
major  nuclear  catastrophes  are  small,  why 
Is  Congress  so  slow  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility and  so  quick  to  get  out  of  even  limited 
liability? 

Tlie  answer  seems  to  be  that  even  the 
Government  does  not  have  tl:e  financial  ca- 
pacity and  wiUlngness  to  compensate  for 
the  bUUon-dollar  catastrophes  that  might  be 
generated  by  our  nuclear  technology.  This 
is  why  we  must  conclude  that  nobody  could 
write  the  Insurance  policy  we  need  on  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

Even  If  the  Government  weie  to  remove 
the  present  limit  on  liability,  it  would  still 
not  be  assuming  fi'.U  responsibility  for  nu- 
clear accidents.  There  are  potential  losses 
due  to  nuclear  radiation  that  cannot  be  prop- 
erly or  adequately  compensated  because  of 
the  difficulty  o)'  proving  a  causal  link  be- 
tween a  nuclear  incident  and  delayed  radia- 
tion Injury.  Thtrc  Is  also  the  unsolved  legal 
problem  of  compensating  for  genetic  Injury 
and  life  shortening  caused  by  radiation  from 
nuclear  power  plants.  In  addition,  claims  for 
delayed  radiation  Injuries  may  be  precluded 
because  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Only  In 
the  case  of  an  "extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence," as  restrlctlvely  defined  by  law,  docs 
no-fault  responsibility  exist  for  nuclear 
damages.  And  the  AEC's  determination  of 
whether  or  not  an  "extraordinary"  occurrence 
existed  is  not  subject  to  judicial  rcviev;. 

Finally,  even  If  there  were  no  limits  oi  re- 
ElKinsibility  for  all  kinds  of  nucleai-  related 
accidents  and  damages,  there  cotild  not  and 
would  not  be  full  protection  to  the  public 
because  no  one  knows  what  da::iage  ha«  al- 
veady  been  wrought  by  the  operation  uf  nu- 
clear power  plants. 


The  nuclear  Industry  has  not  adequately 
monitored  low-level  radiation  releases,  and 
neither  the  industry  nor  scientists  have  ade- 
quate Information  about  the  harmful  effects 
of  such  radiation.  This  was  recently  affirmed 
by  a  blue-ribbon  committee's  report  to  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Shipping- 
port  Nuclear  Power  Station.  The  committee 
concluded:  "During  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation it  became  apparent  that  current,  as 
well  as  past,  environmental  radiation  moni- 
toring programs  are  Inadequately  designed 
and  carried  out  for  determining  the  impact 
of  radioactive  releases  on  the  environment. 
Environmental  monitoring  programs  con- 
ducted In  the  vicinity  of  the  reactor  have 
not  been  properly  reviewed  by  a  qualified 
health  physicist  on  a  timely  basis.  Appar- 
ently, no  qualified  health  physicist  was  In 
the  employ  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Com- 
pany." 

Despite  claims,  therefore,  that  no  member 
of  the  public  has  been  Injured  by  a  nuclear 
Incident,  the  fact  Is  that  the  nuclear  indus- 
try does  not  even  know  what  it  is  doing  to 
the  public.  It  has  had  about  twenty  years  to 
work  on  this  problem,  and  it  has  not  even 
begun  to  handle  it  properly.  This  outrageous 
failure  to  protect  the  public  was  not  uncov- 
ered by  Congress  or  by  the  AEC,  but  was  left 
to  be  documented  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  at 
the  state  level.  At  this  late  date,  there  has 
been  no  full-scale  public  healtli  review  of 
the  impact  of  various  kinds  of  nuclear  facili- 
ties. 

liils  kind  of  failure  is  all  too  typical  of 
the  performance  of  the  nuclear  establish- 
ment. On  August  15,  1974,  Tiie  Wall  Street 
Jorrnal  reported  that  Consumers  Power  Co. 
of  Michigan  had  been  fined  $19,000  for  vio- 
lations that  included  failure  to  control  radio- 
active releases  and  to  perform  required  safety 
revie'v  functions.  A  front  page  story  in  The 
New  York  Times  on  August  25,  1974,  reported 
that  AEC  in.-jpections  of  nuclear  facilities 
uncovered  deficiencies  In  more  than  one  of 
three  cases.  During  the  year  ending  on  June 
30,  1974,  the  AEC  inspected  3,047  faculties 
and  fou'^d  3.333  violations  in  1.288  of  them. 
Ninety-eight  of  these  were  In  the  most  seri- 
ous of  three  categories  of  violations.  The 
AEC  Imposed  punishment  on  only  eight 
occasions. 

A  1957  A£C  study  known  as  WASH-70  esti- 
mated the  consequences  of  a  major  nuclear 
disaster  to  be  3,400  deaUis,  43,000  Injuries, 
and  billions  In  property  damage.  In  19C5,  an 
■>ipdaiing  of  that  study  raised  the  estimate 
to  45.000  deaths,  100,000  injuries,  long-term 
contaminat'.on  of  an  area  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  property  damage  of  17  to  280 
billion  dollars. 

Tiie  AEC  attempted  to  discredit  its  1957 
.study  by  claiming  it  was  unduly  pessimistic, 
reflecting  only  the  "worst  possible"  combina- 
tion cf  event.s.  In  analyiiing  the  dangers  of  a 
technology,  that  is  precisely  what  should  be 
asmmed,  but  it  was  not.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Vv'.ASH-7'lO  document  made  no  such  assump- 
tion. The  document  itself  stated  that  the 
results  reflect  ".  .  .  the  philosophy  of  the 
study,  in  that  there  were  no  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  maximize  the  hazard.  .  .  .  This 
study  ...  Is  considered  neither  unduly  pes- 
simistic nor  optimistic." 

The  AEC  kept  the  1965  update  secret  for 
eight  years  until  it  was  forced  to  make  It 
public  as  a  re.sult  of  a  lawsuit  filed  under 
the  Federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Then  tlie  AEC  tried  to  defuse  both  earlier 
studies  by  a  third  publication  released  In 
preliminary  form  on  August  20.  1974.  in- 
stead of  locking  at  daraaee  potential,  the 
AEC  focused  on  probability  of  damage.  This 
Vrird  Ftudy.  refen-cd  to  as  WASH-1400.  re- 
)jorts  tnat  the  chances  of  the  seouence  that 
niicl-.t  trigger  a  serious  accident  are  one  In 
'7.b')0  duiliig  any  one  year  for  one  react-or. 
.\'".jix>ing  to  the  report  If  100  reactors  are 
,  n;ldeved  collectively,  "the  chances  of  an 
.icci^cnt  causing  10  or  more  fatalities  Is  1 
.'I  2.500  t,rr  year  or.  on  liie  average,  one  such 


accident  every  25  centuries."  For  accidents 
involvtng  1,000  or  more  fatalities,  the  chances 
are  one  such  accident  In  a  million  years. 

The  study  tries  to  predict  the  chances  of 
future  accident  by  a  probability  analysis  of 
accident-causing  events.  But  as  the  Com- 
mission's own  Dr.  Clttford  Beck  pointed  out 
in  the  1965  study:  "There  is  no  objeciive, 
quantitative  means  of  assuring  that  all  pos- 
sible paths  leading  to  catastrc^be  have  been 
recognized  and  safeguarded  or  that  the  safe- 
guards v.ill  in  every  case  function  as  in- 
teiided  when  needed." 

The  AEC  clatma  that  advances  In  space 
technology  have  produced  new  techniques 
that  can  produce  realistic  probabilities  o.' 
accideati.  This  conclusion  was  challenged 
in  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Srate  Energy  Policy  of  the  Calllornla  state 
assembly  by  William  Bryan,  now  with  the 
National  Institute  fc*  Applied  Research,  who 
spent  eleven  years  in  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try and  was  Involved  with  re'. lability  and 
tafety  analysis  for  the  Apollo  and  Nerva  pro- 
grams. Bryan  testified  that  the  Corami"--iion 
Is  "pushUig  phony  reliability  and  safety 
numbers"  to  demonstrate  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear power  plants.  He  testified  further  tliat 
by  calculating  probabilities  on  various  fail- 
ures of  components  that  may  lead  to  acci- 
dents, results  could  be  useful  In  comparing 
alternative  approaches  to  design.  But  he 
concluded  that  results  to  date  8Lre  not 
•meaningful  in  any  absolute  sense"  and  are 
subject  to  manipulation. 

The  AEC's  probability  analysis  may  be  an 
Interesting  mathematical  exercise,  but  it  is 
little  more  than  that.  It  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  reliable  actuarial  data  based  on  experi- 
ence. And  however  elaborate  and  extensive 
the  study.  It  wUl  not  be  relied  on  by  the 
insurance  Industry,  by  the  nuclear  establish- 
ment, or  by  anyone  else  to  set  Insurance 
rates.  It  is  merely  public  relations  materia!, 
not  the  basis  of  any  hard  decisions  Involv- 
ing the  willingi-^ess  of  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try or  the  nuclear  establishment  to  pay  for 
losses  inflicted  on  the  public. 

The  Commission's  probability  analysts  can 
be  viewed  as  a  form  of  science  fiction.  It 
does  not  present  the  real  probability  of  loss 
to  the  public,  but  a  highly  subjective.  Judg- 
mental, and  unreliable  estimate  of  some  of 
the  pcsslbllitles  of  accidents.  We  can  raSe 
the  latest  AEC  study  seriously  when  the  in- 
surance industry  starts  using  It  to  set  in- 
surance rates.  If  the  AEC's  Rasmussen  Re- 
port, which  estimates  the  probability  of  a 
nuclear  accident.  Is  correct,  then  liability 
Irvsiirnnce  premiums  o:i  reictois  slioiild  be 
s!a  bed  by  about  90  per  cent. 

Had  there  been  real  co-islderation  of  the 
issues  of  nuclear  power  by  the  p-.ibMc  and  bv 
governuient  agencies,  we  world  not  be  where 
we  are  today.  But  the  decisions  have  been 
relegated  to  a  small  circle  of  experts  in  ihe 
AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Encriy.  two  agencies  so  close  to  the  nuclear 
establishment  an  to  be  virtual  adjuncts  of  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  largely  pre- 
empted the  field,  leaving  little  to  the  state... 
Many  state  agencies  do  not  even  seem  c.irl- 
ous  about  nuclear  pwwer.  State  public  utility 
commissions  have  almost  completely  ignored 
the  question  of  nuclear  safety  or  insurability. 
So  have  state  Insurance  departments.  Thus 
the  decision-making  process  on  an  l<!sue  af- 
fecting us  all  has  been  left  to  a  small  group 
of  e.xperts  and  policymakers  who  have.  In 
turn,  been  unduly  Influenced  by  the  nuclear 
establishment.  All  the  decisions  have  been 
pushed  to  the  top:  there  the  buck  stopped, 
and  the  AEC  as  well  as  the  Joint  Committee 
copped  out. 

Ihe  experts  seem  to  think  they  can  repe;.l 
Murphys  Law — that  "If  anything  can  go 
wrong.  It  will."  They  eu\  l>lon  a  perfect  tech- 
nology with  a  thousand  reactors  by  the  year 
2000.  and  an  ongoing  process  of  manufactur- 
ing, transporting,  and  storing  ton--  of  nuclear 
m'teriftl   and  tons  of  nr.clcar  W!V«t<».  But   im 
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every  nuclear  Industry,  serious  mishaps  and 
serious  accidents  have  occurred.  As  reactors 
multiply  and  deadly  nuclear  waste  piles  up, 
it  Is  only  a  question  ot  time  until  a  nuclear 
mishap  ripens  Into  an  unthinkable  nuclear 
raLastrophe.  Ralph  Nader  has  pointed  out 
that  there  have  been  '800  serious  accident*" 
since  nuclear  power  plants  began  operaling 
ill  this  country.  The  difteieuce  between  an 
.icrident  and  a  catastrophe  Is  pure  chance, 
and  only  luck  has  kept  one  or  more  of  these 
80<»  .-accidents  from  ripening  into  a  disaster. 
.."iic'.ear  power  safety  is  too  important  to 
be  '.eft  to  the  experts.  It  Is  an  Issue  that 
Flioiild  be  resolved  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  Interest,  which  reqviires  a  broader 
oerspective  than  that  of  lunnel-visioncd 
technicians.  In  the  final  analysis,  nuclear 
safety  is  not  a  scientific  question.  It  Is  a 
humanitarian,  moral,  and  philosophical  de- 
rision, one  uniquely  susceptible  to  resolution 
by  the  public. 


A  NATIONWIDE  ATTACK 
ON  DIABETES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
'.ve  commemorated  National  Diabetes 
Week.  The  event  is  particularly  note- 
worthy in  light  of  congressional  enact- 
ment earlier  this  year  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker* 
launching  a  nationwide  attack  on  dia- 
betes. 

In  noting  the  observance  of  National 
Diabetes  Week,  I  would  hke  not  only  to 
capsulize  the  thrust  of  this  legislation, 
but  pl-so  to  discuss  the  di-sease  itself. 

The  National  Diabetes  MclUtus  Re- 
.search  and  Education  Act  required  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  establish  a  17-member  com- 
mission on  diabetes  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  plan  to  combat  diabetes.  The 
commission  was  given  9  months  in  which 
to  make  its  report  on  the  long-range 
plan  with  specific  recommendations  for 
tlie  utilization  and  organization  of  na- 
tional resources  for  that  purpose.  A  co- 
ordinated national  research  program 
could  thus  be  established.  The  act  au- 
thorized SI  million  to  provide  continu- 
ing education  of  physicians,  allied  health 
personnel,  and  the  general  public. 

A  prevention  and  control  program  in 
cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  authorized  to  assist  all 
communities  to  establish  such  things  as 
detection  programs. 

Diabetes  research  and  training  cen- 
ters are  to  be  developed  and  expanded. 
The  centers  would  be  directed  on  three 
fronts:  First,  to  conduct  research  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  and 
related  disorders;  second,  to  provide 
training  programs  for  physicians  and  al- 
lied health  personnel  on  cm-reht  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
di-sease;  and  third,  to  provide  informa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel  who  provide  primary 
care  for  patients.  Insofar  as  is  practical, 
tliese  centers  are  to  be  developed  geo- 
graphically on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  reasons  for  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion were  many.  Studies  estimate  tliat  as 
many  as  12  million  Americans  could  be 
the  victims  of  diabetes.  Its  prevalence 
h.is  at  least  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 
Diabetes  is  the  fifth  lei^.ding  cause  of 


death  fi-om  disease.  This  doeo  not  include 
deaths  which  are  recorded  as  being 
caused  by  heart  attacks,  kidney  failures, 
and  other  diseases  of  which  diabetes  is 
a  contributing  factor. 

Diabetes  is  the  second  most  conunon 
cause  of  new  cases  of  blindness  and, 
within  the  next  10  years,  it  is  expected  to 
become  the  leading  eause  of  blindness.  In 
addition,  complications  of  diabetes  fre- 
quently lead  to  other  serious  health 
problems  including  heart  attacks, 
strokes,  kidney  failure,  and  impaired 
nerve  function. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  diabetes- 
related  sickness  costs  the  Nation  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  due  to  absenteeism,  disabil- 
ity, and  productivity  losses. 

Just  from  the  data  we  have  available 
to  us,  it  becomes  very  apparent  that  ef- 
forts at  bringing  this  disease  under  con- 
trol are  essential  to  the  national  health. 
In  this  connection,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  praise  both  the  American 
Diabetes  Association  and  the  Juvenile 
Diabetes  Association  for  their  efforts  in 
seeking  this  end.  Both  organizations 
have  made  significant  and  important 
contributions  not  only  to  controlling 
diabetes,  but  to  finding  a  cure  for  the 
disease  as  well. 


HIRING  QUOTAS  ON  CAMPUSES- 
REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  problem 
being  experienced  by  some  institutions  of 
higher  education  related  to  Federal  ef- 
forts to  end  hiring  discrimination.  The 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
been  endeavoring  to  implement  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  No  one  would  chal- 
lenge the  goal  of  title  VI,  that  recipients 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  offer  their 
benefits,  services  and  employment  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color  or  national 
origin. 

The  problem  has  arisen  in  applying  the 
"affirmative  action"  concept  as  a  means 
of  ending  discrimination  in  college  and 
university  employment  practices.  Some 
informed  observers  have  contended  that 
conti-ary  to  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  been  prac- 
ticing "reverse  discrimination"  by  estab- 
lishing goals  and  timetables  to  make  up 
for  deficient  proportions  of  minorities 
and  w  omen  employees. 

Small  colleges  have  had  particular 
difficulty  complying  with  such  require- 
ment.s  as  showing  that  each  unit  of  their 
Institution  was  hiring  minorities  and 
women  in  proportion  to  those  available 
to  be  hii'ed.  Also  they  have  been  exces- 
sively burdened  by  administrative  re- 
quirements and  paperwork  in  complying 
with  affirmative  action  regulations.  Many 
small  colleges  are  struggling  for  their 
very  existence  in  a  period  of  rising  costs 
and  declining  enrollments.  If  burdens 
such  as  thLs  contribute  to  the  demise  of 
such  institutions,  there  will  be  no  jobs 
at  all  for  women  and  minorities  in  col- 
leges. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  this  matter 
and  wiJl  continue  to  investigate  it.  Mr. 


President,  to  shed  further  light  on  the 
matter  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Irving 
Krlstol  In  Fortune  magazine  entitled 
"How  Hiring  Quotas  Came  to  the  Cam- 
puses." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  further 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  entitled,  "Dellenback's  Ques- 
tion." Some  important  points  are  raised 
in  it  originatifig  from  the  hearings  in 
whicli  my  colleague  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Dellenback.  participated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccpd, 
as  follows : 

[From  Fortune  magazine.  September   19741 

How  HiRi.MO  Quotas  Came  to  the  Campvses 

(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

Who  would  ever  have  thought,  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  that  we  In  the  United 
States  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  gov- 
ernment agency  would  ask  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  take  a  racial  census  of 
their  faculties,  specifying  >he  proportion  of 
"Indo-Europeans"  (traditionally.  Just  an- 
other term  for  "Aryans")?  And  who  could 
have  anticipated  that  this  woxild  happen 
with  little  public  controversy,  and  with  con- 
siderable support  from  the  liberal  com- 
munity? How  on  earth  did  this  fantastic  sit- 
uation come  about? 

Well,  it  all  began  Innocently  enough  with 
Executive  Order  11246.  which  Lyndon  John- 
son issued  in  September,  1965.  This  order 
provided  that,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
federal  contracts,  all  contractors  had  to  sign 
an  agreement  not  to  "discriminate  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  ■  Sex  was  added  In  1968.  The  orcer 
then  went  on  to  say:  "The  contractor  will 
take  affirmative  action  to  enstire  that  ap- 
plicants are  employed,  and  that  emplovcps 
are  treated  during  employment,  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color."  etc. 

IN  WAYS  NO  ONE  HAD  FORESEEN 

The  Intent  of  Executive  Order  11246  wa.s 
clear:  what  was  envisaged  was  "affirmative 
action"  against  discrimiyiation.  As  originally 
interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (des- 
i^nuied  as  the  responsible  executive  agency), 
tills  meant  that  all  employers  with  fed- 
eral contracts  had  to  po.st  statements  ot 
nondiscrimination  in  prominent  places,  in- 
clude them  in  all  "help  wanted"  advertise- 
ments, inform  the  appropriate  union  of  this 
policy,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of 
nondiscrimination  had  to  be  broadcast  as 
widely  as  possible,  to  encourage  members  of 
minority  groups  to  apply  for  Jobs  they  had 
previously  thought  to  be  closed  to  them. 

So  far.  so  good — but  not  for  long.  Over 
the  next  several  years.  HEWs  Office  of  Civil 
Rights — to  whicli  the  Department  of  Labor 
had  delegated  responsibility  for  enforcement 
with  regard  to  educational  Institutions — be- 
gan to  expand  the  scope  of  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" in  ways  that  no  one  had  fore.seen. 
Gradually,  the  "good  faith"  of  a  university's 
nondiscriminatory  posture  began  to  be 
measured  by  whether  or  not  It  did.  in  fact, 
employ  members  of  minority  groups:  the 
absence  of  a  particular  minority  was  taken 
to  tie  conclusive  proof  of  a  discriminatory 
employment  policy.  And,  inexorably,  bureau- 
cratic enthusiasm  began  to  calibrate  the 
measurement.s  ever  more  finely.  Affirmative 
action  came  to  mean  that  the  percentages 
of  minority  employees  had  to  be  represent- 
ative ol  their  proportion  of  the  population 
in  the  area,  or  of  the  college  graduates  in  the 
arc.*,  or  of  whatever  base  the  local  HEW  of- 
ficials decided  was  appropriate.  This  assigned 
percentage  became  the  "goal"  of  nondis- 
criminatory employment;    and   to  this  goal 
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there  was  soon  appended,  by  bureaucratic 
decree,  a  "timetable"  for  the  attainment  of 
that  goal.  To  put  It  shortly  but  accurately, 
a  discriminatory  quota  system — based  upon 
race,  color,  religion,  six.  and  national  origin — 
lirs  been  imposed  upon  college  faculties. 

All  this  has  happened  without  explicit 
congressional  or  Judicial  sanction.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Indeed,  explicitly  pro- 
hibits preferential  hiring  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  whatever.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  moreover,  as  recently  as  1971 
( Griggs  V.  Duke  Power) ,  aflh'med  that  Con- 
gress had  forbidden  such  discrimination  In 
favor  of  any  minority  group.  But  the  burp-u- 
crats  retort,  with  a  show  of  Indignation, 
that  affirmative  action  Is  really  something 
very  different  from  preferential  hiring — that 
a  "goal"  plus  a  "timetable"  does  not  add  up 
to  a  "quota."  Of  all  the  lies  to  emanate  from 
Washington  in  recent  years,  this  is  In  some 
v.ays  the  most  dispiriting — It  is  such  a 
blatant  lie,  perceived  by  everyone  involved 
to  be  a  lie,  in  elementary  logic  a  lie,  on  tho 
record  a  lie. 

At  the  beleaguered  Institutions,  there  has 
been  much  covert  resentment  against  affirm- 
ative action,  but  little  open  opposition  to  it. 
A  number  of  Uifluences  work  to  Inhibit  open 
opposition.  To  begin  with,  no  university 
wants  to  face — and  few  can  afford  to  face — 
the  suspension  of  all  government  contracts 
and  government  aid  for  the  length  of  time, 
possibly  several  years,  that  It  would  take  to 
pursue  the  Issue  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Moreover,  it  Is  very  difficult  to  argue  the  case 
against  affirmative  action  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion  without  looking  like  a  racist 
or  a  sexist  or  some  other  nasty  1st. 

And.  finally,  there  has  always  been  the 
hope  that  the  whole  business  would  reduce 
Itself  to  an  Ineffectual  absurdity  by  Us  own 
Inherent  logic.  /Jter  all.  as  one  "minority" 
group  after  another  begins  to  Insist  upon 
being  Uicluded  in  this  quota  system — white 
ethnics,  women,  old  people,  yoxing  people, 
homosexuals,  etc. — you  end  up,  because  of 
the  overlappmg  of  categories,  with  consider- 
ably more  than  100  percent  of  the  working 
population  claiming  some  kind  of  minority 
status. 

Nevertheless,  college  professors  and  admin- 
istrators are  beginning  to  get  restive  and  to 
speak  out,  as  they  feel  ever  more  directly  the 
pressure  to  hli"e  unqualified  or  less  qualified 
applicants  with  minority  status.  One  of  the 
most  outspoken  campus  voices  Is  that  of 
George  Roche,  president  of  Hillsdale  College 
in  Michigan.  Hillsdale,  a  small,  traditional, 
and  generally  excellent  liberal-arts  college, 
refuses  on  principle  to  accept  any  govern- 
ment funds.  Roche  Is  therefore  free  to  speak 
up,  as  most  other  college  presidents  are  not — 
and  he  does. 

TWO   WITH   ONE   STONE 

His  case  against  affirmative  action  as  it  has 
operated  In  higher  education  will  soon  be 
published  In  an  unusual  format — as  half  of 
a  book  entitled  The  Balancing  Act  (Open 
Court,  $8.95).  The  other  half  will  be  an  ex- 
amination of  Black  Studies  programs  by  a 
psychoanalyst  and  an  economist. 

With  vigor,  Indignation,  and  a  firm  regard 
for  the  merit  system,  Roche  documents  the 
ways  in  which  affirmative  action  is  demean- 
ing the  academic  community.  He  holds  up  to 
view  the  two-birds-wlth-one-stone  letters 
from  heads  of  departments  to  their  counter- 
parts elsewhere.  ("We  desire  to  appoint  a 
Black  or  Chlcano,  preferably  female  .  .  ."), 
the  fudging  of  raicial  and  ethnic  Identities  for 
purposes  of  the  affirmative-action  census,  the 
arrogance  and  coniemptuoxisness  of  fiedgling 
bureaucrats  toward  distinguished  scholar."! 
a:id  traditions  of  academic  excellence. 

A  useful  complement  to  Roche's  pungent 
account  is  a  scholarly  analysis  by  the  Prince- 
ton economist  Richard  A.  Lester.  Written  as 
a    report   to   the   Carnegie   Commls;  Ion   on 


Higher  Education,  it  was  recently  published 
under  the  homely  title  Antibias  ReguJation 
of  Universities:  Faculty  Problems  and  Their 
Solutions  (McGraw-Hill,  $4.95).  It  Is  an  Im- 
mensely valuable  study,  exammmg  the  sub- 
ject In  patient  detaU.  As  Professor  Lester  de- 
scribes the  workhigs  of  affirmative  action, 
many  of  Its  key  assumptions  are  erroneous, 
many  of  its  crucial  concepts  are  ambiguous, 
and  Its  imposed  "solutions"  are  arbitrary. 

The  section  on  the  position  of  women  In 
academic  life  Is  especially  revealing.  No  one 
doubts  that  individual  women  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  the  "clubbiness"  of 
a  predominantly  male  academy.  But  Lester 
demonstrates  that  tlie  "underrepresentation" 
of  women  on  college  facilities  is  largely  the 
result,  not  of  massive  discrimination,  but  of 
cultural  factors  -..hat  have  thaped  women's 
altitudes,  tastes,  and  ambitions. 

A     FROZEN     MOSAIC 

Professor  Lester  closes  with  some  moderate 
proposals  as  to  how  tlie  original  idea  of 
"affirmative  act-on"  can  be  salvaged  from  the 
bureaucratic  entanglements  that  threaten  to 
pervert  it.  One  need  not  agree  with  all  his 
suggestions  to  appreciate  their  thrust,  which 
is  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  programs 
designed  to  Increase  the  supply  of  qualified 
minority  candidates  (however  one  defines 
"minority")  and  to  ensure  that  the  demand 
is  not  distorted  by  bias. 

No  one  can  object  to  reasonable  legisla- 
tion that  outlaws  Job  discrimination.  In  a 
heterogeneous  society  such  as  ours,  discrim- 
ination Is  hiconipatlble  with  such  funda- 
mental ideals  as  equality  of  opportunity  or 
even  Just  plain  fair  treatment  for  all.  Very 
few  Americans,  moreover,  would  object  to 
special  efforts  (and  the  expenditures  such 
eff'orts  require)  to  assist  those  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  past  dLscrimUiatlon,  need  a  helping 
hand  to  attain  true  "equality  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

But  to  substitute  a  frozen  mosaic  of  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  for  the  kaleidoscopic 
pluralism  that  emerges  naturally  from  a  lib- 
eral society  is  both  self-defeating  and  vuiwlse. 
Self-defeating,  because  those  whom  affirma- 
tive action  pushes  into  Jobs  for  which  they 
are  not  qualified  know  themselves  to  be  (and 
are  known  by  others  to  be)  second-clasr 
citizens  with  first-class  passports — and  this, 
in  the  end,  deprives  them  of  the  self-respect 
that  is  the  true  basis  of  equality  in  a  democ- 
racy. Unwise,  because  we  depend  upon  out 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  sustain 
our  standards  and  visions  of  excellence.  In 
attempting  to  achieve  equality,  at  the  cost 
of  excellence,  affirmative  action  subverts  the 
American  democratic  Ideal,  which  aims  to 
reconcile  equality  and  excellence. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  22,  l£)74j 
Dellenback's   Qitestion 

Congi-e=s  Is  finally  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  something  has  gone  haywire  In  federal 
efforts  to  end  hiring  discrimination.  As  our 
Mr.  James  C.  Hyatt  recounts  in  an  article 
elsewhere  In  this  page,  one  House  committee 
has  turned  up  an  amazing,  but  not  surpris- 
ing story  of  disarray  In  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  In  separate 
hearings,  the  House  Education  subcommit- 
tee has  provided  some  Insight  Into  the  way 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's "affirmative  action"  program  for  col- 
lege faculties  has  been  perverted  into  a 
racial  and  sex-based  quota  system. 

The  trouble.  It  seems,  begins  with  HEW's 
method  of  proving  discrimination,  something 
it  calls  measuring  "parities."  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing charges  from  some  aggrieved  party, 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  show  that  the  faculty 
lia^;  a  lov.-er  proportion  of  women  or  minori- 
ties than  you  think  It  would  have  with  no 
bariiers.  Then  you  give  the  school  a  time- 
t.tb'.e  to  meet  your  "goals"  for  the  right  pi"0- 
portlonf.  llEVf  has  been  claiming  It  can  do 


this  without  requiring  quota  hiring,  which 
Congress  has  declared  illegal. 

This  claim  didn't  hold  up  too  well,  though, 
v.hen  Congressman  John  Dellenback  of  Ore- 
gon gave  the  HEW  bureaucrats  some  un- 
accustomed exerci-ses  in  logic.  During  the 
hearings,  he  posed  to  each  witness  the  fol- 
lowing qtiCRilon: 

Say  you  have  a  faculty  of  1,000  white 
males,  the  result  of  past  discrimination.  You 
want  to  conect  this,  but  there's  a  20-year 
turnover,  so  you  only  hire  50  new  people 
a  year.  If  you  judge  these  on  the  merits,  may- 
be 10  would  be  "minority"  and  20  would  be 
wojnen.  But  by  the  end  of  five  years,  your 
faculty  proportions  are  still  way  below  "par- 
ity." Is  this  good  enough,  since  there's  been 
no  di.scri;i  J  illation  in  each  year's  hUing?  Or 
does  tlie  college  have  to  go  out,  year  a'tev 
year,  taking  in  women  and  minorities  rc- 
yai'dle.^s  of  their  merits  until  It  meets  the 
required  proportions? 

The  dltierence  here,  of  course,  is  the  dif- 
fc-i-euc-e  between  no  discrimination  and  "re- 
verse discrimination."  And  Peter  Holmes,  di- 
rector of  HEWs  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  admit- 
ted under  Ecp.  Dellenback's  quebtioning 
that,  yes,  reverse  discrimination  was  what  his 
people  required.  Mr.  Holmes  steadfnstly 
maintained  that  he  was  talking  nbv>\.i 
"goals"  with  timetables,  not  quotas,  but  un- 
der thc.=e  conditions,  it's  hard  to  tell  the  i'.\o 
apart. 

Ad  belli  the.'-e  hearing:  suggest,  the  bu- 
reaucracy hus  gone  astray  on  "af!irinati'.e 
action"  because  it  has  followed  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  tried  to  enforce  across- 
the-board  regulations  instead  of  Judging  in- 
dividual complaints.  So  the  people  who  ftel 
they  really  deserve  redress  go  Ignored,  as 
with  EEOCs  backlog  of  up  to  100.000  un- 
i-e.-^olved  chartcs.  while  Institutions  e-ross 
the  comitry  are  sacrificing  their  quality  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  society. 

The  Congressmen  at  these  hearings  were 
obviously  surprised  to  see  what  the  bureauc- 
racy had  done  with  their  antidiscrluiiuation 
laws.  But  Rep.  Dellenback  will  have  to  a^^l: 
liis  question  repeatedly  before  the  people  at 
HEW  realize  where  they  are  going  v;rong. 


MINNEAPOLIS  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY 
HELPS  THE  POOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
IjCgal  Aid  Society  of  Minneapolis  for  the 
success  they  have  had  in  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  I  felt  that  two  cases 
illustrate  both  the  importance  and  the 
quality  of  the  sen'ice  rendered  b'-  an 
agency  funded  in  large  part  through 
OEO. 

The  first  case.  Bennett  against  Butz. 
arose  because  tiie  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  allowed  approximately  $278 
million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1973 
to  go  unspent,  despite  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  persons  potentially  eligible  lor 
the  program  were  not  receiving  a??- 
sistance.  Judge  Miles  Lord  found  that 
the  Department's  efforts  in  implement- 
ing the  outreach  provisions  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  were  a  total  failure.  He  or- 
dered that  this  ".surplus"  be  made  avail- 
able for  present  expenditure  and  re- 
quired Secretan*  Butz  to  review  all  state 
outreach  plans. 

The  second  case,  Welsch  against 
Lildns.  established  the  right  of  mentally 
retarded  residents  of  State  hospitals  to 
a  program  of  habilitation.  In  an  opinion 
issued  last  February,  Judge  Earl  Larson 
ruled  that  such  a  right  exists.  Recently, 
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he  ordered  that  substantial  changes  be 
made  at  Cambridge  State  Hospital  and 
recommended  that  further  action  be 
'aken  by  the  Governor  and  the  leglsla- 
iure  at  the  comlnp  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
rent  that  excerpts  from  these  respective 
decisions  by  Judge  Miles  Lord  and  Judge 
":,>rl  Larson.  Federal  District  Court  ot 
■  he  District  of  Minnesota,  be  printed  in 
line  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
ExcETjpTS  PnoM  Opinion  of  Juoge  Miles  W. 

Loiuj  I^f  Bennett  Against  Btrra,  Distbict 

OP  Minnesota,  No.  4-73  Civ.  284 

The  plaintiffs  claim  that  the  Secretary 
tailed  to  Implement  the  outreach  require- 
ments of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  set  forth  In 
7  tr.S.C.  5  2019(e)  (ft).  This  section  man- 
daces  the  Secretary  to  require,  of  each  state 
participating  in  tlie  Food  Stamp  Program,  a 
plan  for  effective  action  to  Inform  low-In- 
come persons  of  the  benefits  available  under 
the  program  and  "to  Insure  the  participa- 
tion of  eligible  households."  The  platatlffs 
claim  that  the  Secretary  failed  to  do  this 
and  refused  to  take  remedial  action  after 
the  states  failed  to  formulate  and  Imple- 
rasut  appropriate  outreach  plans.   (Page  3) 

The  Secretarj's  response  to  the  Congres- 
:.ional  directive,  when  viewed  in  Its  totality, 
is  fairly  described  as  a  total  fniltire  on  his 
part  to" do  what  the  Ccn^^ess  clenrly  Intend- 
ed him  to  do.  (Page  7) 

Through  all  of  these  Impoundment  cases, 
vhlch  deal  with  a  diverse  ntmiber  of  fed- 
eral statutes  and  programs,  there  Is  one  com- 
mon thread.  These  ca-scs  make  It  clear  that 
administrators  of  Coi\giesiionally  estab- 
!i.shed  programs  have  the  authority  to  do 
what  the  Congress  directs  or  permits,  and 
that  administrators  lack  the  authority,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
•^ress  by  falling  or  refusing  to  follow  Con- 
gressional directives.  In  thase  cases  In  which 
the  Court  found  that  administrative  action 
inconsistent  with  Congressloually  estab- 
lished purposes  and  staixdaids  resulted  In 
the  non-expenditure  of  funds,  a  course  of 
action  has  been  required  which  was  consist- 
ent with  implementation  of  the  Congres- 
sional purpose.  Sec  e.g.,  Highxcay  Commis- 
sion of  Missouri  v.  Volpr.  supra.  ■ 

In  the  present  case,  the  Coxirt  h?3  found 
that  the  Secretary  failed  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  outreach  provisions  of  the 
statute.  His  actions  frustrated  and  thwarted 
the  will  of  Congi-ess.  As  a  result,  effective  ac- 
tion to  Insiue  the  participation  of  the  many 
persons  eligible  for  the  food  stamp  program 
c!id  not  talie  place  during  fiscal  1973  and 
*280  million  p.pproprlsted  by  the  Congress 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  poor  people 
waut  unspent.  By  his  inactiou  in  oiitreach, 
the  Secretary  Impounded  that  money  as  ef- 
fectively as  he  would  have  done  had  he  pro- 
claimed publicly  that  he  would  not  Imple- 
ment the  program  to  the  extent  authorized 
bv  the  Congress. 

The  Court  ts  compelled  in  such  circum- 
stances to  order  the  Secretary  to  use  these 
fimds  already  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  purpoee  intended— to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion through  effective  outreach  efforts  of 
:i  program  designed  to  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  by  increasing  the  food  pvirchaa- 
tng  power  of  low-lucome  househol«lB.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
iCtTard  the  rule  of  law.  Tlie  elected  reprc- 
.-entatlves  of  the  people  have  estftbllbloed  the 
law.  It  is  the  Secretary's  rcspousibUity  aixd 
duty  to  Impleuxeut  that  law.  When  It  Is  dem- 
onstrated that  he  haa  failed  to  do  so.  It  is 
tVie  recpotLslblllty  of  the  Court  to  require 
'  ompUance  »ith  the  standards  set  by  Con- 


Excerpts  From  the  Decision  Dated  Fsbbuabt 
15,  1974,  OF  Jtrooi  Eaki,  Lahson  in  Welsch 
Against  Luuns,  District  of  Minnesota, 
No.  4-72  Civ.  4&1 

The  evidence  in  the  Inatant  case  Is  over- 
whelming and  convincing  that  a  program  of 
"habfiltaUon"  can  work  to  improva  the  Uvea 
of  Cambridge's  residents.  Testimony  of  ex- 
perts and  documentary  evidence  indicate  that 
e-,eryone,  no  matter  the  degree  or  severity  o* 
retardation,  la  capable  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment If  given  adequate  and  suitable  treat- 
ment. (Page  8) 

It  does  not  sufhce,  therefore,  to  show  that 
conditions  have  been  upgraded  at  Cambridge, 
that  the  situation  wUl  continue  to  improve 
in  the  future,  and  that  even  more  achieve- 
ments would  be  forthcoming  were  It  not  for 
the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the  legislature. 
It  is  the  Court's  duty,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  assure  that  every  resident  of  Cam- 
)>rldge  receives  at  least  minimally  adequate 
care  and  treatment  consonant  with  the  full 
and  true  rneaniug  of  the  due  process  clause. 
(Page  11> 

Excerpts  Fkom  the  Decision  DAirn  October 
1, 1974  OF  JuocL  Larson  in  Welsch  Against 

IjlUNS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dell  woods,  the 
design  and  construction  of  most  of  the  resi- 
dential buildings  at  Cambridge  are  inappro- 
priate for  long-term  botising  of  retarded  per- 
sons. They  are  overly  large  and  prCTvide  mini- 
mal opportuniilcH  for  privacy,  comfort,  or 
other  elements  of  a  normal  living  euvU'on- 
raent.  These  lacUitles  are  partlctUaily  un-v 
suitable  for  housing  children.  (Page  7) 

Many  of  the  living  conditions  at  Cam- 
bridge are  not  consonant  with  what  one 
would  expect  to  find  at  large  facilities  for  the 
housing  of  normal,  non-retarded  persons  and 
thus  do  not  conform  to  the  normalization 
principle.  Living  quarters,  bathrooms,  and 
sleeping  areas  are  often  lacking  in  adequate 
privacy.  Most  residents  do  not  have  Indlvld- 
u«l  chests,  closets,  or  desks  to  maintain  per- 
y-onal  possessions.  Equipment  is  in  short  sup- 
^jly.  Some  residential  areas  are  devoid  of  fur- 
nishings, and  others  are  inadequately  fur- 
nished. (Page  8> 

These  deficiencies  In  the  UvUig  conditions 
at  Cambridge  are  attributable  primarily  to 
ii  persistent  shortage  of  funds  for  equipment. 
For  the  1969-1971  blennlum  Cambridge  re- 
quested $273,524  for  special  equipment,  and 
it  received  only  slightly  more  than  953,000 
from  the  State  Legislature.  For  the  following 
ijlennlum  Cambridge  sought  $159,799  for 
equipment,  and  It  received  about  $46,000 
from  the  Leglslattu-e.  For  the  current  1973- 
1975  biennium  It  requested  $106,297  for  spe- 
cl.il  equipment,  and  it  received  *42.000  from 
tiie  Legislature.  (Page  8) 

Tlie  evidence  presented  at  trial  and  dur- 
iiig  t!ie  post-trial  proceedUigs  leads  to  the  in- 
escapable coucltision  that,  with  scattered  ex- 
ceptions, Cambridge  lacks  sufficient  direct 
caie  ttaiiiiig  for  purposes  of  basic  custodial 
care  or  for  effective  habllikalion  of  Its 
residents.  (Page  14) 

Because  of  these  vagaries,  particularly  the 
uncertainty  of  availabUity,  the  Coiul;  will 
not  now  require  the  Commiscloner  to  hire 
the  additional  pertionuel  plaintiffs  seek.  As 
uiiu  direct  care  staff  to  meet  tlie  ACFMR 
standards,  however,  tlie  Court  will  order  her 
to  leconunend  that  the  Ooveruor  request 
the  hiring  of  many  of  the  professionals 
sought  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  It  again  urges 
thai  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
lieed  thld  recommendatiou  in  order  that 
plaintiffs  are  provided  with  more  tiian  merely 
minimally  adequate  care  and  treatment. 
V  Page  26) 

Althoui^h  many  of  the  developments  that 
ti'iuerlie  the  ciuient  conditions  at  Cambridge 
luuedate  the  defendants'  assuming  their  pres- 
ent pf>sitious.  certa'u  of  the  problems,  par- 
tlriilarly   tho  e  portniiiing  to  .etafflnj,  could 


have  been  alleviated  had  more  forceful  action 
been  taken  by  the  DPW  within  the  last  few 
years  (Page  31) 

AWille  Cambridge  has  progressed  In  recent 
years,  the  Journey  towards  humane  and  ade- 
quate care  and  treatment  of  these  persons 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  measures  prescribed  herein  are  meatis 
of  reaching  those  goals.  In  so  doing,  the 
Court  continues  to  reflect  its  concern  for 
'the  practical  limits  of  its  abilities  to  re- 
solve what  is  essentially  a  question  of  con- 
flicting legislative  priorities."  Id.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  be  gained  by  oi-derlng  relief  that  can- 
not realistically  be  effectuated,  yet  for  whlcii 
the  defendants  would  be  accountable  for 
noncompliance.  Thus,  to  mandate  that  the 
Commissioner  add  several  hundred  direct  care 
employees  at  Cambridge  would  unfairly  sub- 
ject her  to  potential  Judicial  sanctions  for 
cii-cumstances  that  are  beyond  her  immediate 
control  and  ultimately  dependent  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor  and  Legislature.  But 
neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Legislature 
are  parties  to  this  action,  and  the  Court  has 
no  direct  control  over  them.  (Page  33) 

On  the  other  hand,  compelling  the  defen- 
dants to  undertake  certain  significant  mea'j- 
ures  and  to  further  require  the  Commissioner 
to  recommend  authorization  of  other  lar^e 
scale  Improvements  at  Cambridge  would  be 
practical  and,  buttressed  by  the  authority  of 
thLs  Courts  likely  to  result  in  substantial 
compliance  by  those  with  ultimate  authority 
in  the  matter.  (Pages  33-34) 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  in  IJiid  c:»-« 
the  Coiut  believes  that  the  provisions  to  he 
ordered  herein  are  feasible  and  practicable 
n-.eans  of  achieving  minimally  adequate  con- 
ditions and  prarCtlces  at  Cambridge  and  wiil 
bring  about  a  new  and  substantially  better 
clay  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

It  will  then  take  the  resolve  and  coopcr."- 
tion  of  tlie  e.secutive  and  legislative  branches 
of  State  government,  in  conjunction  with 
other  instrumcntaUties,  to.  remedy  tlie  years 
of  neglect  and  Inadequate  care  aTid  treatment 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  su.Tered.  Tliey  ehould 
be  mindful  that  "(hlumane  considerations 
and  constitutional  requirements  are  not,  in 
this  day,  to  be  measured  or  limited  by  dollur 
oonsidtrations.  .  .  ."  (Page  34) 


CHARTERS  IXDR  AFFINITY  GROUIS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  30,  1974,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  proposed  to  tei'minate  the  author- 
ity of  air  carriei-s  to  operate  chai-ters  lor 
affinity  groups.  For  more  than  25  years 
aCBnlty  groups,  such  as  Shriners,  B'nal 
Brith.  Knights  of  Columbus,  medical  and 
bar  associations,  ethnic  organization.'?, 
and  fraternal  organizations,  such  as 
Elk-s,  Rotarians,  and  Kiwanians,  et 
cetera  have  been  using  affinity  charters 
for  conventions,  meetings,  or  vacations. 
Students,  schoolteachers,  and  labor 
gi'oups  are  also  dependent  0!\  aflSnity 
chpiteis  for  low  cost,  mass  air  transpor- 
tation. 

Cliarters  more  than  any  other  form 
of  air  tran.'iportation  conserve  fuel  in 
these  to'ing  times  and  are  antl-infla- 
tlonary  since  the  cost  per  passenger  on 
a  full  planeload  is  much  less  than  that 
of  a  plane  one-half  to  two-thirds  full. 
Accordingly,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
public  may  be  deprived  of  the  basic  type 
of  charter  flight  witliout  any  substitute 
having  been  proven  in  the  marketplace. 
K  the  termination  of  affinity  charters 
were  deferred  while  substitute  authority 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  pubUc  to  a 
greater  extent  than  affinity  charters  is 
made  available,  the  public  might  volun- 
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tarily  move  away  from  the  use  of  af- 
finity chartei-s.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
termination  of  affinity  charters  without 
a  tested  substitute  would  deprive  the 
pubUc  of  low  cost,  mass  air  transporta- 
tion and  wreak  havoc  with  those  air  car- 
riers dependent  on  charters. 

On  November  7,  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, held  hearings  on  tlie  general  sub- 
.lect  of  charter  rates  and  the  actions  of 
the  CAB  concerning  compliance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  I  at- 
tended a  ixii-tion  of  these  hearings  and  I 
have  acquainted  myself  with  the  record 
and  am  concerned  that  actions  are  being 
taken  by  regulatory  agencies  which  are 
not  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic and  which  may  very  well  be  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  statutes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
questioning  this  decision  by  the  CAB — 
both  as  to  its  substance  and  the  proce- 
dures by  which  it  was  reached.  It  is  time 
to  take  a  long  look  at  actions  of  our 
Oovermnent  which  have  the  effect  of 
perpetuating  monopolistic  practices  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer  and  this 
charter  flight  question  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  good  place  to  start. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PUBLISHER 
DAVID  G.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyoming 
recently  lost  one  of  her  most  outstand- 
ing citizens  with  the  deatli  of  David  G. 
Riclmrdson,  pubUsher  of  the  Rock 
Springs  Rocket-Miner  for  37  years. 

A  man  dedicated  to  the  bettemient 
of  his  community  and  State,  David  Rich- 
ardson has  left  many  memorials  to  his 
exceptional  capabilities  and  outstanding 
qualities.  Among  these  are  Western  Wy- 
oming Community  College,  the  Sweet- 
water County  Girl  Scout  Camp,  and  the 
newspaper  he  headed  for  so  many  years. 

An  active  Democrat,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  many  contributions  David 
Richardson  made  to  our  party  at  the 
State  and  national  levels.  Through  our 
political  association,  I  gained  much  from 
his  advice  and  counsel. 

Wyoming  has  lost  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Those  of  us  who  knew  David 
Richardson  and  worked  with  him  will  al- 
ways cherish  liis  friendship  and  abilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  recent 
articles  appeai-ing  in  the  Rock  Springs 
Rocket-Miner  reflecting  on  David  Rich- 
ardson's life  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

David  G.  Richardson  Dies;  Publisher  Here 
37  Years 

David  G.  Richardson.  72,  prominent  veteran 
Wyoming  publisher,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  10  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  following  a  short  illness  and 
major  surgery. 

Considered  by  many  to  be  the  dean  of  Wy- 
oming's active  publishers,  Richardson's  news- 
paper career  spanned  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Press 
-Association  for  40  years  and  sen'ed  as  the 
association's  president  during  the  early  '40s. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Springs  Daily  Rocket-Miner  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  post  he  had  held  the  past  37 
years. 

He  began  his  Wyoming  newspaper  career 


in  Newcastle  In  1934  when  he  purchased  the 
Newcastle  Newsletter-Journal  In  partnership 
with  the  late  Tracy  S.  McCraken.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  worked  for  the  Omaha, 
Neb.  Dally  News  and  the  Lincoln,  Neb.  Star. 

In  1937  he  and  McCraken  purchased  the 
Rock  Springs  Rocket  and  converted  It  to  a 
dally  publication.  Shortly  thereafter  they  ac- 
quired the  Rock  Springs  Miner  and  combined 
the  two  publications. 

In  the  early  '50s,  they  purchased  radio 
.station  KVRS,  which  the  company  operated 
until  Sept.  1  of  this  year. 

Born  m  Firth,  Neb.  on  Feb.  11.  1902.  he  was 
the  son  of  Eugene  E.  and  Anna  Hoff.steadt 
Richardson,  who  preceded  hlra  In  death. 

He  attended  schools  In  Omaha  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Lincoln  in  1925  with  a  major  in  Journalism 
and  law. 

While  at  the  university,  he  was  a  member 
of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity;  Scabbard  and 
Blade  military  honorary;  the  Innocents  So- 
ciety, a  men's  scholastic  honorary,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "Cornhusker,"  the  university 
yearbook. 

It  was  during  the  time  he  attended  the 
university  that  he  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Lincoln  Star. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Margaret 
Edwards  in  North  Platte,  Neb.  on  Aug.  14, 
1929,. 

Active  In  Democratic  political  circles,  he 
was  a  precinct  committeeman  for  many  years 
and  a  delegate  to  four  consecutive  national 
Democratic  conventions  between  1952  and 
1964.  In  the  1960  convention.  Richardson 
liilUed  and  cast  the  votes  which  nominated 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  be  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  president. 

He  served  on  the  powerful  Credentials 
Committee  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  president  and  a  director  of  Rock 
Springs  New.spapers,  Inc.;  president  and  di- 
rector of  Wyoming  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  a 
director  of  Laramie  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  had 
al.so  been  a  director  of  the  First  Security 
Bank  of  Rock  Springs. 

Active  In  community  affairs,  he  was  a 
member  of  B  P.O.  Elks  Lodge  No.  624;  the 
Rock  Springs  Lions  Club,  of  which  he  was 
a  past  president;  the  Rotary  Club;  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Koreln  Temple  of  the 
Shrine. 

He  is  credited  with  providing  the  original 
impetus  toward  establishment  of  Western 
WyomUig  College  in  Rock  Springs  with  an 
erlliorial  depicting  the  needs  for  a  commu- 
nity college  In  this  area. 

He  organized  and  sponsored  the  first  Rock 
Springs  Football  Special  train  from  Bock 
Springs  to  Laramie  for  a  University  of  Wj-o- 
mlng  football  game.  This  annual  train  later 
became  known  as  the  Rock  Springs  Quarter- 
back Train. 

He  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  College  of  Commerce 
BMd  Industry. 

He  .spearheaded  a  drive  In  1949  to  raise 
funds  to  build  a  GUI  Scout  Camp  on  Fre- 
mont Lake  by  sponsoring  Horace  Heldt  tal- 
ent shows  and  appearances  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Band  in  Rock  Springs.  The  camp  be- 
came known  throughout  the  state  as  Sweet- 
water County  Camp  For  Girls,  Inc. 

One  of  the  top  trapshooters  In  the  Rocky 
Mouiifain  area,  he  garnered  top  honors  In 
several  state  and  national  shoots.  He  was 
named  to  the  Wyoming  All-State  Trapshoot- 
ing  Team  in  1969  and  1973.  He  held  member- 
ship in  the  American  Trapshootlng  Assn.; 
Wyoming  Trapshootlng  Assn.,  of  which  he 
served  a^;  president  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oys- 
ters, of  which  he  also  served  as  president 
.Tiid  a  member  of  the  governing  board. 

He  was  the  Wyoming  State  Seniors  feolf 
chriinpion  in  1966.  His  other  hobbles  In- 
c'.utied  fishing  and  hunting. 

In   addition   to  his   wife,   Margaret,   he   is 


survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  A,  (Patricia) 
Outhrie  Jr.  of  Laramie;  a  son,  Charles  E. 
Richardson  of  Rock  l^rings;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Mathews,  and  Miss  Mabel  Richardson, 
both  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  five  grandchildren, 
John  A.  Guthrie  III  and  Ellen  Guthrie,  both 
of  Laramie,  and  Charles  Alan  Richardson, 
Eliaine  Richardson  and  Carla  Richardson, 
all  of  Cheyenne;  one  niece  and  two  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Thurs- 
d.%y  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Episcopal  Chxirch  of  the 
Holy  Conununion  with  the  Rev.  George 
Mackey  ofliciating.  Graveside  services  will  be 
at,  11  a.m.  Friday  with  burial  In  the  Green 
Hili  Cenieiery  in  Laramie.  Friends  may  call 
at  tlie  funeral  chapel.  154  Elk  Street  Wednes- 
day evening  and  Thursday  until  time  of 
services. 

The  active  pallbearers  will  be  Dr.  G. 
riyron  Harrison,  Paul  J.  Watacha,  Eiden 
Johnson,  Elmer  Likes,  Don  Anselmi,  Lewis 
Zaversnlk,  .\rthur  Bosatti  and  Forrest  Kess- 
ner,  all  of  Bock  Sprmgs. 

Honorary  pallbetu-ers  are  R.  R.  Allbaugh  of 
Laramie;  O.  B.  Koerfer  of  Phoenix;  Robert 
S.  McCraken  and  Walter  D.  McCraken,  both 
of  Cheyenne;  Hugh  Knoefel  of  Worland;  Ted 
O'Mella  of  Bawlins;  Edward  A.  Fulcomer  of 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Waiiam  C.  Grove  of 
Cheyenne,  Leno  Ceretto  and  Helen  Pulos  of 
RoL-k  Springs. 


Fhievds.  Associates  Lattd  PtrsLiSHER 
Richardson 

Friends  and  associates  of  David  G.  Richard- 
.=oa,  who  died  Sunday  after  serving  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Daily  Rocket -Miner  for  37  years, 
paid  tribute  to  him  Tuesday. 

Congressman  Teuo  Roncallo  of  Cheyenne 
said  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  a  profoxtnd 
effect  on  his  young  life.  "He  always  had  time 
to  be  helpful,"  Roncallo  said,  "He  was  a  good 
mentor.  And  he  was  a  dedicated  Democrat. 
He  gave  the  Democratic  party  a  strong  aud 
sustained  strength.  His  guidance  was  always 
welcomed."  Roncallo  said  he  deeply  regretted 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  attend  funeml 
services  Tliursday  in  Rock  Springs. 

Mayor  Paul  Watasha  of  Rock  Springs  shid, 
"I've  known  Dave  for  a  long  time.  We  went 
to  three  national  conventions  together.  He 
was  a  very  loyal  friend  and  decent  man.  I 
enjoyed  knowing  him.  I  picked  his  brain  a 
lot,  too." 

Ted  O'Mella.  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Rawlins  Dallv  Times,  said,  "He  was  a  real 
fine,  dedicated  newspapermen.  I  knew  him 
for  forty  years.  We  practically  gre*  up  in 
the  newspaper  business  together.  He  was  a 
fine  citizen." 

Robert  Johnson,  Rock  Springs  attorney, 
said,  "I  was  associated  with  Dave  in  tl^e 
newspaper  business  many  years.  I  first  in' t 
him  in  the  late  '306.  He  was  an  extremely 
capable  man.  an  excellent  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. I  thhik  the  things  he  accomplished  for 
tlie  community  dtiring  his  lifetime  are  :i 
feieat  te.stimonial  to  his  ability." 

Robert  S.  McCraken.  president  and  pv.b- 
llsher  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle  and  Tribune  in 
Cheyenne,  said,  "Dave  Richardson  was  simply 
a  remarkable  newspaper  publisher,  a  dear 
family  friend  and  always  a  source  of  strength 
and  counsel.  He  will  long  be  missed  by 
ma  ly." 

Don  Anselmi,  Rock  Springs  businessman 
and  clialrman  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Wyoming,  said,  "I'm  deeply  saddened  at  the 
loss  of  a  very  dear  friend  and  loyal  Demo- 
cratic supporter.  It  was  through  Dave's  mter- 
cesslon  that  Wyoming  was  able  to  deliver  all 
of  its  votes  ill  the  national  convention  of 
1960  and  nominate  Jolin  P.  Kennedy.  We  all 
beiiePted  frujn  his  cotmsel  and  extend  our 
heartfelt  .^vmpatiiy  to  his  family." 

R.  R.  AUhaUiih,  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Laramie  Boomerang,  said.  "I've  known 
1  lai  for  over  25  years.  He's  been  a  close  per- 
.'.onal  and  bu-^iness  friend,  and  his  lo.^s  will 
"oe  keenly  felt  .hrough  th.-;  state." 
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TRtnvTE  TO  David  O.  Richardson 


(By  Elmer  Halsetb) 

Rock  Springs.  Sweetwater  County  and  all 
Wyoming  has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen, 
edUnr  and  builder  In  the  passing  of  my 
fr'end.  Editor  David  O.  Richardson. 

It  l".  my  wish  to  acknowledge  the  splendid 
c/rnits  ho  made  In  the  creation  of  Western 
V.'^  oming  Junior  College. 

Havin?  been  a  teacher  my  biS  Interest  has 
centered  on  edxicatlon  and  back  In  the  19508 
the  thought  came  that  Western  Wyoming 
.-hould  not  only  keep  pace  with  other  areas 
of  our  state  but  that  Rock  Springs  was  the 
icicnl  location  for  a  Junior  College. 

With  the  Idea  In  mind  It  became  my  pleas- 
uro  to  talk  with  Mr.  Richardson  about  such 
an  educational  venture  and  ask  for  his  ad- 
vice. He  suggested  that  I  go  hoine  and  write 
pn  editorial  proposing  that  a  Junior  college 
be  established  In  Rock  Springs.  He  offered  to 
publish  the  editorial. 

In  rather  haste  the  editorial  was  composed 
nnd  editor  Richardson  gave  a  prominent 
space  for  the  article  in  the  Rocket-Miner. 

The  Junior  college  Idea  caught  fire  and  a 
vote  was  held.  This  time  the  endeavor  failed 
since  one  voting  district  rejected  the  venture. 

Several  months  passed  when  again  Mr. 
Richardson  gave  me  an  audience  dealing  with 
the  erection  of  a  two-year  college.  The  sec- 
ond election  passed  with  a  large  plurality 
and  the  WWC  began  Ub  infancy  and  has 
continued  growing  until  today  the  school  Is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Rockies. 

David  a.  Richardson,  to  my  tnowledge, 
never  expected  nor  did  he  seek  recogniilon 
for  his  tremendous  help  In  making  Rock 
Springs  noted  fur  and  wide  for  its  educa- 
tional facilities. 

It  l3  with  great  respect  and  liumlllty  that 
I  attest  to  the  effectiveness  that  David  G. 
Richardson  offered  and  so  bounteously  con- 
tinued to  gUe  to  make  hleher  education 
available  to  hundreds  of  our  youths  to  this 
time,  and  to  the  youths  In  the  years  ahead. 


DETROIT'S  WARNING  TO  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  a  Sen- 
ate speech  last  week  I  sought  to  focus 
attention  on  the  critical  plight  ol  Michi- 
gan auto  workers  and  others  whose  jobs 
depend  on  the  automobile  Industry. 

I  urged  Congress  to  "get  off  tlie  back" 
of  the  auto  industry — and  to  recognize 
that  Michigan's  problems  today  can  be- 
come the  country's  problems  tomorrow. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  perceptive  article  by  Austin 
Scott  entitled.  "Detroit  on  the  Brink  of 
Depression." 

As  reporter  Scott  observes — 

For  decades,  tlie  "Nfotor  City"  has  prided 
itself  on  being  an  advance  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  national  economy.  Now  it's  a  city 
m  deep  trovible. 

Mr.  President,  as  Detroit  goes  today, 
so  goes  the  Nation  tomorrow — unless  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  change  the  course  of 
events. 

Detroit's  problems  are  a  forev-aniin^ 
of  what  can  be  expected  to  happen  'ui 
cities  around  our  country — unless  Con- 
gress acts  now  to  improve  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  economy. 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
i'lticic  be  pilnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ars  follows: 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  36. 1974] 

DETRorr  ox  THE  Bkink  of  Depkbssioh 
(By  Austin  Scott) 

Dexboit. — The  frail  old  man  made  a  pa- 
thetic picture  as  he  clutched  his  coat  tightly 
and  stepped  out  into  a  28-degree  wind,  com- 
plaining loudly  to  no  one  In  particular  that 
the  unemployment  office  he  bad  Just  come 
from  would  not  give  him  the  bus  fare  to  get 
the  two  miles  to  the  Social  Security  office 
where  they  had  sent  him. 

He  would  have  risked  pneiunonia  trying 
to  walk  it,  had  not  someone  overhejird  him 
and  oifered  a  ride. 

Later  that  evening,  a  sheering  couple  iix 
their  30s,  paused  before  the  seductive  glitter 
of  a  crowded,  hlgh-Iaahlon  shoe  store,  went 
In  on  impulse,  aud  came  out  with  matching 
pairs  of  hls-and-hers  knee  length  red  leather 
boots.  The  bill  was  more  than  $80. 

"They  say  there's  a  depression  coming," 
tL«  man  coomjcnted.  "These'U  make  It  easier 
to  tiike."  lliey  laughed,  hugged  each  other, 
and  walked  off  arm  In  arm  Into  the  night. 

"While  tlie  stylish  well-to-do  and  the  bat- 
tle <^eary  poor  have  always  lived  close  to 
each  other  In  American  cities,  there  are  ele- 
ments lo  the  recession  now  tlghtei^ng  Its 
grip  on  Detroit  that  make  these  sharp  coh- 
irasts  even  zar.ier  than  usual. 

Retail  sales  are  up  7  per  cent  over  lust  year, 
and  Hudson's,  the  major  department  store, 
said  it  does  not  anticipate  a  sales  problem. 
Food  stamp  lines  here,  however,  have  grown 
.■;o  loi>g  that  some  are  closed  off  at  8:30  or 
0  a.m.  80  that  those  already  waiting  wlU  have 
a  chance  to  be  processed  by  closing  time  In 
the  late  afternoon. 

Missive  layoffs,  principally  In  the  dominant 
auto  Industry,  have  sent  unemployment  soar- 
ing toward  14  per  cent  in  the  city.  However, 
the  number  of  employed  Is  also  rising,  par- 
ticularly In  the  service  Industries  and  In 
government,  wUh  agencies  adding  clerical 
workers  to  process  the  mounting  claims. 

Chrysler  Corp.  President  Lynn  Townsend 
says  the  depressed  auto  industry  desperately 
needs  a  buy-a-car-now  campaign,  while  some 
private  charities  say  they  can  no  longer  meet 
steadily  liicreaslng  requests  for  food  and 
clothes. 

"I  have  trouble  e:%plalnlng  those  extremes 
myself,"  said  David  Ltttman,  an  economic 
analyst  who  complies  the  Detroit  Area  Busi- 
ness Activity  Index. 

For  decades  the  "Motor  City"  has  prided 
ItscU  oa  being  an  advance  Indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  national  economy.  Now  It's  a  city 
in  deep  trouble. 

Depending  on  whether  you  listen  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Census  Bureau, 
between  13  and  18  per  cent  of  Detroit's  Jobs 
come  from  the  auto  industry,  either  one  mak- 
ing It  the  largest  city  tied  so  closely  to  the 
fate  of  a  single  Industry. 

Auto  industry  layoffs  are  expected  to  total 
200.000  soon,  half  of  them  Indefinite  layoffs. 

The  big  signs  along  the  city's  freeways  that 
blink  out  a  steady,  electric  count  of  the 
number  of  cars  buUt  In  1974  have  climbed 
past  6.8  million.  Leonard  Woodcock,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  said  the 
trouble  Is  that  cars  are  selling  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5.4  mUllon.  Just  300,000  units  above 
the  levels  recorded  during  the  1958  recession. 

Coleman  Young,  elected  Detroit's  first 
black  mayor  a  year  ago,  says  his  city  Is  teeter- 
'.ug  on  the  brink  of  a  depres.slon. 

Some  parts  of  It  have  already  slipped  over 
the  brink,  the  mayor  said,  citing  25  per  cent 
unemployment  for  the  mostly  white  building 
trade,  and  40  per  cent  unemployment  among 
inner-city  black  males  under  35. 

According  to  mid-October  figures,  com- 
piled before  the  biggest  wave  of  auto  layoffs 
was  nnnoiuiced  last  week.  Detroit  uuemploy- 
ment  Is  11.6  per  cent,  compared  to  8.1  per 
cent  for  the  county  metropolitan  area,  7.3 


per  ceut  for  all  of  Michigan,  and  just  over 
6  per  cent  for  the  nation. 

Businessmen,  city  and  state  officials  nil 
agree  that  a  major  factor  in  keeping  such 
things  as  retail  sales  up  is  the  auto  In- 
dustry's Supplemental  En^loyment  Benefits 
program.  SUB  guarantees  workers  with  two 
years'  seniority  almost  95  per  cent  of  their 
straight  tune  take-home  pay  for  a  full  year 
after  being  laid  off. 

The  result  has  been  a  decided  lack  of 
panli:  among  the  43,900  Chrysler  worker'^. 
30,000  General  Motors  workers  and  3,000  Ford 
WOTkers  scheduled  for  layoffs  around  the 
country  Ln  the  coming  weeks.  Most  of  tho 
OM  layoffs  are  scheduled  lo  last  only  a  weelt 
or  two. 

OUver  Ford,  an  Inspector  with  two  years 
seniority,  said  he  Is  "not  hurting."  and  does 
not  expect  to  be  hurt  "If  they  get  my  SUB 
check  out  to  me  quickly."  He  plans  to  devote 
more  time  to  social  work  courses  he's  tak- 
ing at  Wayne  Community  College. 

Charles  Gotilah,  a  production  ofl&ce  cler'K 
with  20  years  seniority,  said  be  is  not  worried 
either,  and  Is  planning  a  "ammai  Christ- 
mas" for  his  wife  and  three  children. 

The  situation  Is  markedly  different  among 
the  Jobless  who  have  no  SUB  benefits. 

Robert  Glecewscz,  26.  quit  his  local  truck 
driving  Job  last  fall  to  be  tralnea  as  a  long- 
haul  truck  driver,  and  itow  he  cannot  find 
work  in  the  Detroit  area.  He  la  two  months 
behind  In  his  Sil75  house  rent,  cannot  pay 
his  utility  and  telephone  bills,  this  month, 
and  Is  not  sure  where  the  gas  Is  going  t.i 
come  from  to  keep  lookhig  for  a  Job. 

"I  applied  for  wrifare,"  he  said.  "I  figtired 
I  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  do  It,  'cause 
everybody  said  you  gotta  do  It.  Sometimes 
some  things  hapf>en  that  you  gotta  do." 

Richard  Woods,  also  36,  was  laid  off  last 
week.  He  had  been  a  spray  painter  at  a 
Chrysler  plant,  and  because  he  had  Imtn  the 
victim  of  a  steady  series  of  layoffs  over  the 
past  three  years  he  never  accumtilated  tlie 
seniority  necessary  for  SUB  benefits.  Woods, 
who  has  no  family,  said  he  !s  looking  for 
work  again,  but  Is  pessimistic  about  finding 
any. 

"The  economic  forecast  for  Detroit  Is  not, 
encouraging,  although  Cliambcr  of  Commerce 
spokesman  Jack  Stelner  remains  determin- 
edly op'tlmlstlc. 

'The  current  prc^nosls  is  for  retuU  sales 
to  be  up  8  per  cent  for  the  year."  Stelner 
said.  "The  layoffs  are  bad.  of  course,"  he  sntd, 
bu*  'they're  not  that  much  of  the  buyli'g 
public,"  and  SUB  keeps  their  Income  up. 

Total  employment  is  up.  September  was 
tlie  highest  September  on  record.  There  Is 
no  question  that  Detroit  Is  a  healthy  city. 
It's  the  fifth  wealthiest  city  In  tbe  country. 
I  think  he  (Uie  mayor)  Is  overly  pessimistic." 

Llttman's  business  Index  fell  off  substan- 
tially In  October,  down  7  points  to  115  on  a 
scale  where  100  equals  1967. 

"My  assessment  Is  we're  In  .  . .  the  slide  Into 
a  recession, "  Llttman  said.  '-The  hidex  will 
cuul,lnu«  to  fall,  probably  down  to  tb«  area 
of  104  or  less  by  January  or  Februaiy.  That's 
ft  very  sharp  decline." 

Although  Littman  predicts  n  recovery  start- 
ing nrouiid  next  May,  he  admits  that  this  H 
a  fragile  prediction.  The  economy  Is  "Just 
terribly  susceptible"  to  a  long  coal  strike, 
^Another  Mideast  war,  another  bad  liarvest. 
"any  one  of  those  things  could  put  us  into  » 
-  sharp,  sharp  declhie,"  he  said. 

By  all  Eiccounts,  those  who  have  fared  (he 
worst  In  Detroit's  economic  decline  are  the 
poor  who  could  not  easily  lower  their  stand- 
ards of  living  because  they  had  so  Utile  left. 

Focus  Hope,  which  runs  a  supplemental 
feeding  program  for  children  up  to  six  and 
their  pregnant  or  nursing  mothers,  has 
stretched  Its  budget  to  cover  20.000  people 
each  month,  instead  of  the  15,000  to  18,000 
authorized. 
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Many  of  tbe  wobmii  «^o  Une  up  for 
Hope  food  asy  they  wrovKl  not  tM  al>le  to  fMd 
their  famUles  without  the  donated  govarn- 
rnent  comniaditieK. 
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TREAT  RIXyESSION,  NOT  JUST 
INP^LATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  nearly  a 
montli  ago  I  spoke  over  nationwide  tele- 
vision on  the  eoooomy. 

I  was  fraskb  critk;al  c£  thi  Ford  ]»re- 
election  economir  paxagram  becau.se  it  was 
designed  solely  to  curb  Inflation  and  did 
not  deal  with  the  reality  of  recc::ion. 

I  have  been  toi  Ma^e  with  my  tsmstl- 
tuents  most  of  the  time  since  t^^  .speech. 

And  I  can  tell  you  what  they  think  Is 
wrong  with  the  eoaoowi-:  Rising  unem- 
ploymect — «brii3kiDg  sales — recessloiL 
They  are  timply  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  idea  that  this  Nation  must  "go 
through  tiie  wrbtger,"  as  the  economists 
put  it.  in  order  to  Taeat  inflation. 

"That  was  my  view  when  I  spoke  on 
October  22,  ant.  it  is  my  view  today. 

And  I  re«ret  to  say  tiirl  the  White 
House,  while  it  now  says  tbe  economy 
may  be  a  little  soft,  has  not  changed 
course  one  bit.  I^wy  hcve  only  suggested 
that  people  in  Kennebankport  and  Au- 
gusta— who  are  already  on  "ery  tight 
budgets — spend  a  little  more  to  keep  the 
economy  going.  That  would  not  work. 

I  believe  the  proposals  outlined  in  my 
speech  will  work.  They  will  enable  us  to 
deal  successfuHy  with  both  recession  and 
Inf.ation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  text  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  uo  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
The  State  of  tht  Economy — A  Democratic 

VtEW 

(By  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Muskie) 

A  week  ago  President  Ford  addressed  you 
from  Kflnsag  City  oa  the  probien-s  of  our 
economy. 
He  gave  us  a  list  of  ways  we  can  help  cut 
waste  and  Itaep  prices  do«-n.  Many  a'  those 
suggestions  came  from  you  In  the  first  place. 

They  show — U  anybody  ever  doubted  It — 
that  there  are  plenty  of  Americans  willing  to 
do  their  part  to  straighten  out  the  economy. 

But  to  a  great  many  of  us  in  Congress — 
and  to  many,  many  Ainerlcans  around  the 
country — the  Presideat's  economic  policy  and 
bis  Kansas  City  speech  raise  serious  ques- 
tions : 

Are  tbe  sacrifices  he  calle.  (or  to  be  equally 
shared? 

How  much  of  a  drop  In  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion can  we  expect,  tnd  when — for  these 
sacrlfles?  .  .  .  and  at  what  cost  In  Jobs  lost? 

Admondtlons  to  "balance  your  family 
budget"  when  the  family  paycheck  wUl  not 
cover  bare  necessities  begs  the  qtiestlon  of 
what  we  must  do.  And  to  families  which  are 
really  squeezed.  It  Is  cruel  advice. 

Advice  to  "save  as  much  as  you  can  and 
watch  your  dollar  grow"  In  the  face  of  an 
obviously  shrinking  dollar  is  more  of  tbe 
same. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  comes  not  from 
partLsauKlilp.  .  .  not  from  any  Illusion  that 
onr  economic  problems  are  simple  .  .  .  and 
not  from  any  desire  to  compUcate  the  Presl- 
ciont's  task. 

Moreover.  1  think  Congress  has  demon- 
si  rated  Its  wflUngness  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  In  cutting  low  priority  Federal 
spending.  We  have  shown  that  we  are  pre- 
1 1. lied  to  set  an  exan^ple  for  the  countr^^  .  . 
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that  we  AM  anxious  to  reduce  the  taxpayers' 
burden.  .  .  that  we  want  to  have  some  funds 
left  In  the  Treasury  for  this  Katlon'e  high 
pck>rlty  ageMda. 

flUtally,  Cte  Adaiinlstratlou's  program  has 
soKic  aouBd  eAetaeBte  wbloh  aU  of  us  recog- 
nise and  support. 

But  in  all  frankness,  the  President's  speech 
doos  aot  refieot  tbe  serlousitess  <^  our  eco- 
iKxnic  situation.  My  concern  is  that  It  alma 
entirely  at  slowing  Inflation,  which  Is  part  of 
tbe  problem  but  denies  the  threat  of  a  deep 
recession,  which  Is  more  and  more  real  t« 
mlUkuis  of  Americaa  families.  .  .  chat  It  will 
put  this  oountry  through  t2]«  wrmger  unnec- 
essarily. .  .  and  that  tbe  final  result  wUl 
be  a  weaker  is^ation  a^id  not  much  progress 
on   Infiation. 

Let  us  try  to  put  the  problem  in  down- 
to-earth  terzBs: 

Most  famliles  In  America  belong  to  what 
we  oouJd  cail  Uie  "struggling  class." 

Through  hard  work,  they  hope  to  achieve 
some  basic  goals:  to  buy  a  home  and  pay 
off  the  mortgage,  to  educate  their  children, 
and  put  aome  money  away  for  retirement. 

These  are  modest  aspirations.  All  we  reaUy 
want  is  iite  freedom  to  make  a  go  of  lUe  in 
our  oura  small  u-ay. 

Those  in  the  strugglLag  class  know  who 
they  ace. 

You  don't  benefit  from  tax  shelters,  or  in- 
vestment   tax    credits,    or   depletion   allow- 
In  the  last  year,  all  this  has  been  tiu'ned 
anoes. 

You're  not  rich.  Some  of  you  are  poor  ac- 
cording to  the  figures. 

When  you  were  younger,  the  salary  many 
of  you  now  earn  looked  good.  And  you  ex- 
pected each  year  to  Increase  your  pay. 

In  the  last  year,  all  this  has  been  turned 
around  .  .  .  and  that  is  the  reai  measure  of 
America's  economic  crisis.  Your  purchaslrtg 
power  and  your  real  Income  have  declined. 
More  declines  are  on  the  way.  and  these  de- 
clines are  going  to  affect  you  and  your  famUy. 
So  we  have  a  real  and  urgent  Interest  In 
what  kind  of  economic  medicine  v.-e  are  asked 
to  take  .  .  .  and  who  takes  It. 

To  understand  today's  crisis,  we  have  to 
look  back  to  the  chaos  of  etartstop,  short- 
sighted economic  policy-making  over  the 
last  six  years. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  took  of- 
fice, prices  were  Increasing,  but  at  about  fovj 
percent  a  year.  Last  year  It  was  13  percent. 
This  morning  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
September  shewed  a  15  percent  annual  rate 
of  Increase  .  .  .  and  25  percent  for  food.  A 
loal  of  bread  that  cost  22  cents  In  1968,  costs 
43  cents  now. 

Unemployment  then  was  ttoree-and-a-half 
percent.  Today  It  te  approaching  six. 

The  prime  interest  rate  then  v.-b.s  aevin. 
percent.  Ttoday.  it  Is  Just  beginning  to  edge 
down  from  twelve. 

The  dollar  that  you  earned  In  '68  is  now 
worth  75  cents,  and  falling  fast. 

We  bave  had  two  freezaes  and  four  phases, 
two  rece^tons  and  two  dollar  de^-aluatlons. 
We've  had  tight  money,  mnavmy  prices  and 
unemployment. 

Whatever  else  you  may  say  about  tbe  whole 
Watergate  affair.  It  meant  tragic,  costly  ne- 
glect of  the  public  business  of  America. 

So  It  is  asking  a  lot,  I  thhik,  to  go  to  the 
American  people  now  with  buttons  and 
slogans,  and  asstu-e  them  that  everything  will 
come  out  okay  In  the  end. 

Five-and-a-half  million  pec^le  are  out  o£ 
work — today. 

Half  a  million  of  them  lost  their  Jobs  last 
month. 

Ikloi'e  will  lose  tlieir  Jobs  in  coming  months. 
All  of  Uiis  has  happened  against  tlie  back- 
drop of  some  very  powerful  economic  forces 
which  have  upset  America's  traditional  sense 
that  there  is  plenty  of  everytldng  we  need. 
The  cost  of  Imported  oil  has  cjuadrupled 
In  the  last  year,  and  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports continues  to  prow. 


Some  countries  ttiat  supply  other  raw 
terlals  have  decided  the  world  wlU  pay  dearly 
for  their  products. 

Crop  faUures  here  and  abroad  have  caused 
shortages  which  have  drlvea  -up  food  prices. 

The  VietBam  war  strained  our  eoonoailc 
system  greatly  as  we  tried  to  provide  guns 
and  butter  without  regard  to  paying  tbe 
bUls. 

And  finally,  the  conventional  method  of 
curbing  infiation  with  tight  mooey  only 
hei^tened  infiation  and  produced  \inem- 
ploymeat. 

These  forces — some  from  abroad — have  run 
too  long  for  simple  solutions.  As  H.  L.  Men- 
cken onoe  said,  "There  is  a  B(^utioQ  to  every 
human  problem  that  is  simple,  oeat,  and 
wrong." 

Kot  that  any  of  Uiese  underlying  problems 
is  insuratountable.  We  can  Uck  theia.  We 
can  win,  as  the  President  says. 

But  we  a'ill  do  it  better,  and  faster,  aith 
greater  resilience,  if  tbe  fuU  resources  of  a 
strong  American  economy  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  And  an  ecockomy  fiat  on  its  back  in  re- 
cession cannot  cope. 

So  the  cost  of  a  deep  recession  will  be  high, 
not  only  for  struggling  families,  but  lor 
America. 

All  Americans  wish  President  Ford  well. 
We  look  to  him  for  leadership.  But  does  his 
p>rogram  measure  up? 

We  miist  be  disappointed  that  President 
Nixon's  men  ei  narrow  vision  are  atUl  In  the 
V^liite  House — the  ones  who  engineered  the 
policies  of  high  Interest,  high  pilces.  ai¥l 
high  unemployment  .  .  .  who  cootiaue  to 
make  the  economic  policy  President  Ford 
pursues. 

Aiul  we  are  dismayed  that  at  a  time  of 
economic  liardship  for  most  Americans — 
partictilarly  in  tbe  middle  and  lower  Income 
brackets — the  most  the  President  has  to  offer 
is  more  taxes  for  many  Americans. 

I  believe  it  Is  offensive  to  most  of  us  Uiat 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  puts  stockbrokers  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  Americans  wlio  are  hurt  by 
infiation. 

His  endorsement  of  tbe  law  Congress  had 
already  shaped  to  aid  tbe  botisiug  industry 
was  welcome  but  overdue. 

His  desire  to  reduce  federal  spending  is 
one  ni-ost  of  us  share.  We  are  troubled  that 
tlie  President  has  not  specified  whei-e  he 
would  cut  the  budget.  He  has  given  us  no 
assurance  tliat  it  would  not  be  In  the  areas 
of  greatest  domestic  need. 

He  proposed  a  massive  Increase  in  tax  ben- 
efits to  business.  No  doubt  this  win  mean 
some  Jobs  in  the  long  run.  But  he  has  pro- 
posed that  Individual  middle -iiicome  Ameri- 
can famUles  shoiild  pay  for  these  business 
tax  benefits. 

Removing  limitations  on  the  production 
of  rice,  peanuts  and  cotton  offers  no  real 
hope  of  a  better  life  to  most  farmers  ...  or 
lower  prices  at  the  supermarket. 

Iliese  are  the  depressmg  realities  about 
the  President's  economic  message.  It  strikes 
liardest  against  the  average  American  fam- 
ily. It  exempts  those  who  already  have  most. 
It  does  little  for  those  who  have  least. 

And  it  faUs  to  acknowledge  the  cost,  or 
the  threat,  of  a  serious  and  prolonged  reces- 
sion. 

The  Nation  needs  decisive  action  In  four 
areas: 

First,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of 
recession.  The  technical  standard  has  been 
met — shrinking  output  for  the  last  three 
c;uartcrs.  The  human  standard  has  certainly 
been  met — payless  paydays,  empty  cup- 
boards and  the  discouraging  search  for  work 
in  more  and  more  American  famllleB. 

Any  belt-tightening  at  the  Federal  level 
mtist  t?l:e  full  ncconnt  of  whose  middle 
gsts  squeezed  .  .  .  whose  Job  Is  lost  .  .  .  whose 
Income  In  cut.  Let  us  never  forget  taiat  In- 
flation and  uncmplcyment  bit  first  and  hurt 
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most  at  the  grassroots.  They  are  human 
problems,  not  statistics.  And  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  deal  with  that  Impact. 

The  President  should  tell  us  the  cuts  he 
proposes  to  make  before  the  election  next 
month,  so  that  we  can  debate  what  he  has 
in  mind. 

The  Federal  Reserve  sho\Ud  further  ease 
its  high  Interest  rate  poUcy.  The  President 
referred  In  his  speech  to  the  needs  of  the 
housing  Industry,  which  Is  In  a  depression, 
and  not  Just  a  recession.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve should  supply  credit  at  reasonable 
rates,  especially  to  housing  and  small  bus- 
iness. 

Rather  than  the  five  percent  inflation  sur- 
tax the  President  has  proposed  for  middle 
Americans,  he  should  Increase  the  minimum 
Income  tax  on  the  wealthy  and  make  estate 
taxes  more  equitable.  This  would  raise  about 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  from  those  who 
can  truly  afford  It  without  cutting  back  on 
consumer  demand  which  Is  already  slack. 
There  is  no  economic  Justification  for  tax- 
ing the  buying  power  of  middle  Amerlans 
at  a  time  when  we  are  in  a  serious  national 
recession. 

Next,  we  need  direct,  aggressive  action  to 
slow  down  the  wage-price  spiral.  And  we 
must  use  methods  which  won't  deepen  the 
recession. 

A  deep  and  prolonged  recession  probably 
would  bring  prices  down.  If  enough  people 
are  out  of  work  and  can't  afford  to  buy,  busi- 
nessmen are  less  likely  to  raise  prices. 

If  enough  workers  are  laid  off,  others  are 
less  likely  to  push  for  higher  wages,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  are  hurting. 

If  we  are  willing  to  accept  unemployment 
at  seven  or  eight  percent  for  a  couple  of 
years,  we  might  see  inflation  drop  to  seven 
or  eight  percent,  too.  And  that's  not  good 
enough. 

The  responsible  alternative  Is  a  national 
policy  of  wage-price  restraint  based  on  as- 
surances rather  than  fear — 

.  .  .  assurances  to  businessmen  that  their 
costs  for  materials  and  labor  will  moderate; 

.  .  .  assvurances  to  workers  that  their  cost 
of  living  will  become  manageable; 

.  .  .  and  a  commitment  from  both  to  help 
break  the  futile,  self-defeating  game  of 
catch-up  that  all  are  now  forced  to  play. 

The  President  should  do  some  hard  bar- 
gaining— to  dampen  price  and  wage  in- 
creases that  are  about  to  occur.  The  roll-back 
on  automobile  price  Increases  was  a  small 
but  worthy  start. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  President  meet 
regularly  with  bjisiness  and  labor  leaders  in 
all  major  sectors  of  the  economy  to  work 
out  guidelines  for  action  and  agreements  for 
restraint. 

A  temporary  cut  In  payroll  taxes  to  help 
fatten  pay  envelopes  could  be  a  central  part 
of  a  trade-off  to  help  moderate  wage  de- 
mands. 

But  let  us  be  clear  that  If  vigorous,  volun- 
tary wage  and  price  controls  fall,  manda- 
tory action  must  be  taken.  If  the  President 
wants  Americans  to  eat  less,  drive  less  and 
demand  less,  he  should  be  prepared  to  ask 
some  of  them  to  charge  less. 

It  should  be  made  clear  beyond  doubt  that 
achievement  of  price  and  wage  restraint  Is 
national  policy. 

Third.  Congrr-i!  ai'.d  tlie  President  must 
now  make  a  fresh  commitment  to  tax  equity 
lor  all  Americans.  In  these  hard  times,  the 
Inequities  of  our  tax  structure  arc  all  the 
more  glaring  .  .  .  and  our  commitment  to 
greater  equity  should  be  all  the  stronger. 

The  President  htis  suggested  some  changes 
la  taxes,  but  the  mixture  is  wrong. 

As  I  said  before,  we  can  raise  as  much  by 
increasing  minimum  taxes  on  the  very  rich 
and  Increasing  Inheritance  taxes  on  great 
estates,  as  the  President  can  hope  to  raise 
with  his  tax  on  middle-income  families.  The 
five  percent  surtax  on  corporations  designed 
to  pay  for  the  first  year  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness tax  credit  should  be  extended  as  long 


as  the  credit  lasts,  so  that  ordinary  working 
Americans  do  not  have  to  foot  the  bill  for 
business  Investment  In  the  future. 

Finally,  America  must  address  Itself  to 
one  of  the  chief  engines  of  Inflation  .  .  .  and 
one  where  we  are  now  most  at  the  mercy  of 
forces  beyond  our  borders — the  energy  short- 
age. 

This  year,  two-and-a-half  percentage 
points  worth  of  hiflatlon  came  from  higher 
oil  prices  alone. 

Despite  the  gas  lines  of  last  winter,  we  are 
no  longer  driving  65  miles  an  hour. 

Despite  the  higher  prices  of  petroleum, 
we  are  Importing  more  now  than  a  year  ago. 

We  have  seen  our  stockmarket  rise  and 
fall  on  the  basis  of  rtimors  as  to  what  the 
Arab  oil  sheiks  are  going  to  do  with  all  the 
dollars  we  send  them. 

If  there  Is  one  way  American  families  can 
tighten  their  belts.  If  we  are  going  to  win 
the  war  on  inflation.  It  is  In  cutting  energy 
use.  If  oiu-  efforts  to  reduce  oil  consumption 
do  not  show  success,  some  form  of  ration- 
ing must  be  established. 

"  If  prompt  ag;reement  Is  not  reached  with 
the  auto  Industry  to  increase  gas  mileage  In 
new  cars  within  the  next  two  years,  man- 
datory legislation  to  impose  fuel  economy  re- 
quirements will  be  required. 

Fuel  efficiency  must  Join  environmental 
concerns  as  a  standard  for  federal  trans- 
portation programs. 

And  while  we  conserve,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  a  crash  effort  to  develop  alter- 
nate energy  sources. 

You  know,  there  was  an  oil  scare  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Whales  were  get- 
ting harder  and  harder  to  find. 

Then  some  prospectors  In  Pennsylvania 
drilled  the  nation's  first  oil  well.  And  pretty 
soon  whale  oil  was  hard  to  find. 

I  would  be  very  svu-prlsed  If  America's 
technology  does  not  produce  some  practical 
alternatives  to  petroleum — solar  heating  .  .  . 
truly  safe  atomic  generators.  It  will  come  .  .  . 
and  the  stranglehold  of  the  oil  sheiks  will 
go. 

But  that  is  going  to  require  a  major  com- 
mitment by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources. 

The  President  has  read  you  some  of  his 
mall  about  the  economy.  I  have  gotten  some, 
too. 

Mrs.  Penny  Meader  of  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine,  reports  that  the  company  she  works 
for  has  Increased  prices  on  Its  product  four 
times  this  year  because  of  increased  steel 
prices — but  wages  have  stayed  the  same.  She 
asks,  "How  far  are  we  to  tighten  our  belts? 
...  I  want  to  see  something  done  about  the 
exorbitant  prices  we  are  now  being  forced 
to  pay  ...  I  don't  want  to  bear  any  more 
words." 

Mrs.  Betty  Lorlz  of  Highland  Mills,  New 
York,  writes  that  she  has  begun  to  cut  her 
husband's  and  her  children's  hair  and  has 
installed  a  wood-burning  stove  to  conserve 
energy.  She  reminds  me  that  she  has  already 
economized,  and  wants  to  know  why  her 
family's  Income  tax  will  Increase. 

Marilyn  Stlnchfield  Lease  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  advises  that  we  close  tax  loopholes 
on  corporations  and  the  wealthy.  She  writes, 
"it  is  time  all  Americans  truly  worked  to- 
gether to  fight  Inflation  and  get  the  economy 
back  on  its  feet,  bvit  with  each  one  pulling 
his  share  of  the  load." 

Klrby  Pierce  of  South  Windham,  Maine, 
\vrites  that  he  is  a  Vietnam  veteran  now 
working  for  a  homebuilder  who  faces  a  lay- 
off. He  asks  that  mortgage  money  be  made 
available  now  to  keep  thousands  like  him  on 
the  Job. 

David  Allen  Zalenskl,  a  carpenter  In  the 
same  town,  writes,  "I  don't  want  to  lose  my 
Job  and  draw  unemployment,  but  there  won't 
be  mtich  choice  unless  something  Is  done 
ver>-  soon." 

I  have  hundreds  of  other  letters  like 
these  .  .  .  from  people  who  want  to  fight 


inflation,  but  not  without  the  assurance 
that  others  will  share  the  sacrifices  and 
burdens. 

The  President  speaks  of  the  need  for 
sacrifice.  But  where  is  the  sacrifice  hi  his 
tax  proposals  for  the  Americans  who  pay 
no  taxes  at  all?  Where  Is  the  sacrifice  for 
the  businesses  that  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Investment  tax  credit  without 
having    to    pay    for    it    In    future    years? 

Many  American  working  people  sincerely 
believe  that  they  have  been  sacrificed  to  these 
Republican  economic  policies  of  infiatlon 
control  by  recession:  that  their  Jobs,  their 
standard  of  living,  their  hopes,  and  their 
dreams  are  lieing  sacrificed  by  this  Admin- 
istration. 

And  sacrificed  for  what?  What  is  in  store 
for  us  in  America?  What  Is  the  President's 
vision  of  the  America  of  the  future? 

We  listened  to  his  two  speeches  on  the 
economy  for  a  commitment  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
energies  of  our  people  to  technological  break- 
throughs tn  the  fields  of  food  production, 
energy,  and  housing — a  conunltment  which 
might  bring  us  the  supplies  of  these  pre- 
cious commodities  we  need  at  prices  we  can 
afford. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  which 
rebuilt  the  post-war  world,  which  harnessed 
nuclear  power,  and  which  flew  to  the  moon 
is  incapable  of  a  comparable  national  effort 
to  meet  its  own  citizens'  basic  needs. 

Much  has  happened  diuing  the  past  sev- 
eral years  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  our 
citizens  in  their  government.  We  have  seen 
too  many  promises  made  and  too  many 
broken. 

We  have  had  too  many  surprises,  most  of 
them  unpleasant. 

We  have  had  too  many  predictions  that 
prosperity  ts  Just  around  the  corner — 
a  corner  we  never  seem  to  turn. 

Last  week  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  said 
that  this  c'.eepest  recession  since  World  War 
II  Is  Just  an  "economic  waffling."  Maybe  It's 
Just  waffling  to  him,  but  It's  dog  food  on  the 
dUiner  table  to  some  Americans. 

I  believe  all  Americans  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  if  that  sacrifice  Is  toward  some  clear 
and  worthy  goal.  I  think  Americans  will  sac- 
rifice If  they  are  convinced  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice,  not 
Jvuit  those  who  are  least  able  to  protect  their 
own  economic  Interest. 

The  President  has  yet  to  show  us  such  a 
vision  for  America,  or  to  convince  us  of  the 
fairness  of  his  plan.  Amerlcaiw  will  work 
and  sacrifice  together  to  fight  Inflation,  but 
the  call  to  action  must  be  clear  and  con- 
vincing; for,  as  the  scrlpttire  warns,  "If  the 
trumpet  sounds  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
will  prepare  for  the  battle?" 


HEWS  POSITION  ON  THE  YOUTH 
CAMP  SAFETY  ACT  AND  THE 
HEALTH  RESOURCE  PLANNING 
BILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  two  letters 
staling  HEW's  position  on  legislation 
currently  before  us  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  One  letter  pertains  to  the  Youtli 
Camp  Safety  Act^S.  3639— the  other  to 
the  health  resource  planning  bill — S. 
2994. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educaiion,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  This  letter  sets  forth  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  S.  3039.  the  ChUdren  and  Youth 
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Camp  Safety  Act,  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
Noveraker  UU  tHA. 

The  bin  (UbbcSb  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educstloti.  and  Welfare  t»  develop  »nd 
promtU^Ate  chiliipen  and  youth  camp  s&fety 
I'.uiudarda.  This  would  be  done  after  study- 
Uig  existing  State  and  local  regulations  and 
standards,  as  well  as  .standards  developed  by 
private  uTjd  puWtc  organizations  concerned 
with  youth  camp  «alety.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  tc  autajilt  proposed  standards  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  aJid  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Hotise  Committee  In  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  which  would  take  effect  un- 
less a  resolution  of  either  Hotise  was  passed 
disapproving  such  standards.  The  bill  would 
also  reqrjtre  Deptirtmental  review  of  State 
plans  which  provide  for  State  safety  stand- 
ards at  least  eopuaa  to  Federal  standards  and 
which  prov-Mte  tor  the  enfcM^ement  of  sttch 
standards.  Grants,  up  to  80  percent  of  eligible 
costs,  «'eidd  be  autbortaed  to  he  made  to 
States  wltb  approved  plans. 

The  Secretary  would  be  responsible  for 
cnforoetneiTt  of  children  and  youth  camp 
safety  standards  to.  States  wlthotit  approved 
plans,  and  la  «11  Federal  recreation  areas. 
Camp  operators  wortld  be  reqtitred  to  report 
annually  to  the  Secretary  all  accidents  re- 
sulting In  death  and  serious  Injury  and  Ill- 
ness. TJ.S.  District  Ctrarts  would  have  Juris- 
diction to  restratn  dangerous  practices  in 
children  and  yotrth  camps,  and  fines  would 
be  levied  Isy  the  courts  for  violations  of 
standards.  Fhially.  3.  3639  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Children  and  Touth  Camp  Safety  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Secretary,  and  would  author- 
ize "such  sums  a.s  may  be  necessary"  for  fis- 
cal year  1S75  and  each  of  the  five  succeeauig 
fiscal  yfears. 

The  Administration  stroiiely  opposes  ea- 
nctment  of  this  hill  lor  tiae  following  rea- 
sons: 

Yoiith  camp  safety  has  been  aaid  should 
remain  a  State  Tef:pon.nbinty.  The  two  areas 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
assume  some  responsibility  are  the  develop- 
inrnt  of  model  safety  standards  and  the  pro- 
vKion  of  technical  as.slstance  to  States  re- 
questing such  assistance.  HEW  is  already 
tailing  action  in  both  of  these  areas.  We  are 
do;  eloping  model  legislation  and  regulations 
for  Slates  based  on  existing  knowledge  with 
ihe  assistance  of  camping  organizations  and 
c)ther  appropriate  experts.  We  are  also  pro- 
viding expanded  consultative  services  to 
Federal  and  State  agencies  administei-lng 
programs  concerned  with  camping  and  to 
camping  organizations. 

Youth  camp  safety  stovdai-ds  Bhould  be 
bwFcd  on  the  ^ecific  circumatauces  of  camp- 
ing in  the  various  geographic  fireas  of  the 
country;  since  characteristics  of  camps  vary 
con'iideraWy  from  one  area  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  only  realistic  foctia  for  pro- 
prams  to  malce  camping  eafer  Is  one  In  which 
State  gosemments  work  closely  with  county 
governments,  camping  orgnnteatlon?;,  and 
parent  and  youth  groups  at  the  community 
level. 

Ojily  State  enforcement  is  feasible  to  deal 
y.ith  the  diversity  of  youlh  camps  that  are 
trpnsltory  in  btrth  time  and  geographic  lo- 
Ciition.  No  ceiitrallred  program  can  ever 
develop  or  maintain  reasonably  accimte  In- 
formation on  matters  as  basic  as  the  exist- 
ence and  location  of  camp.s. 

Ihe  magnitude  of  the  pixiblem  has  been 
SiT.aiy  overstated.  .\n  HEW  study  concluded 
that  severe  injiu-ies,  lUnesses  and  deaths  oc- 
curred with  lower  frequency  among  young- 
stci-s  while  attending  the  camps  studied  than 
ocrttrs  among  this  age  grotip  in  the  national 
popiiiatlon. 

The  bill  would  authorize  new  unnecessary 
and  hmpproprlate  Federal  cxpendlttires  at  a 
time  v.hen  budgetary  restmlnt  is  urgently 
iifedod. 


The  establishment  In  law  of  yet  another 
Advisory  Council,  the  requirement  for  HEW 
to  regrulate  recreation  areaE  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  toid  the  autaiorlty  for  one  House 
of  tbe  Co(%VB«B  to  {baapfffo^'e  standards  »xt 
also  objaotJonable. 

in  summary,  tbe  reported  biU  calls  fear  in- 
appropriate Federal  controls  in  an  area 
w'hlch  has  tradlUonally  been  and  should  re- 
main a  Stnte  and  local  responsibility.  As 
noted  above,  the  Department  Is  dc^^loplng 
model  safety  standards  and  pi-oviding  tech- 
nical asBlstaucc  imder  existing  stBtutoJ7 
authority. 

For  aU  these  reasons,  the  Depai  tment 
urges  that  S.  3639  not  be  enacted. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  S.  3t339 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  Adnrinls- 
tratlon'fl  objectives. 
Sliicerely, 

Caspar  WEncBEncne, 

Secretary. 

The   Ebcretakv   or 
Ht-aith,  Edccation,  and  Welfare, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 

■Minonty  Leader,   U.S.   Senate.  Washington, 
DC 

Dear  HtTcn:  This  letter  sets  forth  the  De- 
partn>ent's  views  on  health  resource  plan- 
ning legislation  (S.  2994)  presently  pending 
Floor  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  as  reported  contains  seseral  fea- 
UUI-8S  which  are  highly  deslrat>le  and  which 
paiallel  the  Administration's  recommenda- 
tions. Tlie  basic  features  of  this  bill  t^lch 
would  consolidate  planning  for  resource  de- 
velopment efforts  will  stthstantlally  Improve 
the  current  fragmented  health  planning 
process  tmd  should  have  a  slgnlficaitt  con- 
strue tive  unpact  on  our  health  eye  tern  for 
n■>a^^  v  ytints  to  comfi.  WhUe  we  have  some  ob- 
jections to  proviaions  in  S.  29D4  which  are 
noted  below,  \ve  are  committed  to  the  en- 
actment of -acceptable  health  resources  plan- 
ning legislation  in  the  93rd  Congress. 

The  U.S.  health  care  system  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly a  private  system.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  health  services  provided  in  this  coimtry 
are  privately  generated.  Our  own  proposal, 
as  weU  as  tiie  bill  recently  ordered  reported 
by  the  Hotise  Commerce  Committee,  recog- 
nized this  by  making  local  planning  bodies 
pwlvate,  non-profit  entitles,  with  broad  rep- 
resentation of  con.sumer,  provider  and  gov- 
ernmental interests,  and  by  giving  these 
bodies  a  majority  voice  in  the  State  Health 
CoordLuaUng  CouncU.  We  remain  strongly 
committed  to  this  approach  and,  therefore, 
are  opposed  to  the  provision  In  S.  2994  which 
wottld  provide  for  the  establishment  of  pub- 
Ucly-sponnored  planning  agencies.  Morec^er, 
we  believe  the  provision  which  permits  exist- 
ing 314<b)  planning  areas  to  be  exempt  from 
the  new  criteria  for  designation  ae  a  "liBalth 
area"  to  l>e  tmdeslrable.  Ftirther,  we  ai"e 
aeriouily  concerned  tliat  the  lack  of  popula- 
tion minlmums  may  lead  to  planning  areas 
which  are  too  meager  for  sottnd  planning. 
The  eflect  of  such  prot  islons  would  result  in 
estabUshing  areas  for  health  planning  with 
such  v.-ide-ranging  characteristics  that  ef- 
fective planning  would  be  Jeopardized.  We 
al.so  oppose  tl\e  provision  that  wotUd  allow 
tlie  Governor  to  appoint  aU  members  of  the 
.State  Health  Coordinating  Council  since  we 
believe  the  health  planning  agencies  should 
be  entitled  to  appoint  their  own  representa- 
tives to  the  Council. 

The  hospital  consu-uctlon  and  moderniza- 
tion program  in  S.  2994  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  project  grant  proposal  made 
by  the  Administration.  V.'e  object,  however, 
to  the  50';  earmark  for  formula  grants 
which  will  continue  the  existing  Inequitable 
di3trl>)utlon  of  money  to  areas  of  lesser  need. 
Further,  we  object  to  the  guaranteed  loan 
and  interest  subsiciy  features  of  this  program 
because  of  their  high  expeuBe  and  their  Ihn- 


ited  usefulness  to  those  entities  which  most 
need  financial  assistance.  In  addition,  we 
believe  tliat  the  bill  is  deficient  in  not  con- 
taining the  matching  provlsiona  and  provi- 
sions ulth  reject  to  xespousihie  fiscal  man- 
agement that  were  contaiiied  in  the  Adxulu- 
istration'a  proposaL 

There  are  three  additional  features  of  the 
bill  which  we  strongly  oppose:  First,  al- 
though the  Committee  has  reduced  the  au- 
thorizations, the  total  authorizations  stiU 
are  la  excess  of  the  President's  Budget  re- 
quest. Second,  we  oppose  the  formtila  grant 
mechanisms  built  into  the  bllL  Third,  we 
oppose  the  nature  and  size  of  the  develop- 
ment fund  program  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  planning  bodies. 

The  total  amount  which  woiild  be  au- 
thorized by  this  three-year  bill  is  $090  mil- 
lion for  both  planning  and  faculties.  The  au- 
thorization for  FY  75  is  $245  million  ($120 
million  for  planning;  4125  million  for  facili- 
ties). This  compares  to  the  Administration's 
proposal  of  $75  mUUon  for  planning  and  $100 
mnuon  for  laclUtlea  which  we  believe  are 
the  authorization  levels  that  shovQd  tte  in- 
cltided  in  the  legislation.  The  blD's  autiiorlza- 
tions  are  much  higher  for  FY  76  and  FY  77. 
High  authorizations  would  put  strong  up- 
ward presstu-e  on  the  Federal  budget,  ajid 
conflict  ■with  the  effort  to  combat  infiatlon 
to  which  both  tlie  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  committed.  Such  authorizations  ai-e 
partlculaily  undesh-ahle  at  a  time  when  ve 
must  exert  every  effort  to  hold  down 
spending. 

The  bni  would  authorize  funds  to  be  pi'o- 
vlded  to  local  planning  agencies  (the  suc- 
cessors to  the  existing  "314(b)  agencies") 
on  the  ba^iis  of  50  cents  per  capita,  with  an 
additional  25  cents  per  capita  if  other 
sources  of  revenue  (governmental  and  non- 
governmental) are  secured.  In  addition,  tlie 
local  planning  bodies  would  be  able  to  make 
grants  with  no  upper  limit  per  recipient  for 
three  years  for  assistance  in  developing  their 
plans.  Although  the  grants  could  not  be 
used  for  corwtruction,  they  could  be  used 
tio  Eujiport  service  delivery.  We  believe  this 
open-ended,  unfocoBed  program  to  have 
many  of  the  worst  features  of  ttoe  regional 
medical  pirogram.  which  tiie  bill  proposed 
not  to  e.\tend.  Moreover,  the  addUiDnal  cate- 
goricr.l  funding  of  health  services  oonfiicis 
with  the  Administration's  proposals  to  fi- 
nance healtli  services  for  all  Americans  on 
an  equitable  basis  through  comprehensive 
heal;h  insurance  Jeglalatlon.  The  bCl  pro- 
vides that  the  total  amount  to  be  used  fr>r 
this  purpose  by  each  planning  i^ency  «hall 
be  limited  to  «il  per  capita.  Our  proposal 
limited  the<?e  grants  to  $25,000  per  recipient 
and  allowed  discretion  In  the  total  amounts 
to  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  We 
recommend  that  the  Senate  Incoiporate 
these  elements  in  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  per 
capita  language  of  the  funding  provisions 
could  be  misconstrued  by  potential  grant 
recipients  as  entitlements  which  will  lead  to 
excessive  appropriations  or  tui warranted  e.\- 
pectations.  We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
eliminate  the  per  capita  authorizations  and 
to  atithoiize  appropriations  of  $75  million 
each  year  for  planning  actlvltieF. 

There  are  other  featui-es  of  the  bill  which 
we  oppose  a-s  veil.  For  example,  tlie  bill 
would  write  Into  law,  at  some  length,  provi- 
sions governing  how  State  governments  must 
organize  their  own  planning  etTorts.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  States  should  be  given 
aexibility  to  manage  their  own  a-Tairs.  and 
tliat  tlie  orgr.nlzatlon  and  functions  of  State 
qoveriuueut  should  not  be  spelled  out  in 
Federal  legislation.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
bin  would  provide  the  authority  for  us  to 
.support  i-ate-settlng  activities  which  States 
chotwe  to  pursue. 

Another  objectionable  featin«  Is  the  provi- 
sion for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Policy.  In  view  of  the  large  number 
of  advisory  councils  already  provided  to  the 
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Department,  we  believe  that  an  additional 
rommltte©  will  be  duplicative  and  confusing. 
We  have  already  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  coordinate  and  strengthen  the  formula- 
tion and  Implementation  of  health  policy; 
this  is  why  the  role  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  has  been  enhanced.  We  believe 
that  It  win  be  more  frxiltful  for  the  Congress 
and  the  public  to  hold  him  and  other  De- 
partment officials  respon-slble  for  national 
health  policy  than  to  create  another  advisory 
body. 

Finally,  we  are  opposed  to  the  addition  of 
Title  IV,  the  Radiation  Health  and  Safety 
provisions,  to  S.  2094.  The  Department  has 
testified  that  the  proposed  Federal  role  Is 
Inappropriate.  Moreover,  we  oppose  singling 
out  radiologic  technologists  for  special  Fed- 
eral manpower  training  programs.  Licensure 
and  accreditation — which  the  bill  would 
make  a  Federal  responsibility — Is  properly  a 
State  function.  In  addition,  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Comprehensive 
Health  Insurance  Plan,  the  State  role  in  cer- 
tifying providers  would  be  enhanced  and 
under  the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations quality  would  be  ensured.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  Title  IV  of  the 
bin  be  deleted. 

With  the  average  cost  of  constructing  a 
hospital  bed  exceeding  $100,000,  It  is  criti- 
cally Important  that  this  country  expand  and 
improve  Its  capacity  to  plan  for  the  provi- 
sions of  health  services.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  act  immedi- 
ately to  pa.ss  acceptable  health  planning 
legislation.  We  are  hopeful  that  you  include 
in  this  legislation  the  changes  we  have  rec- 
ommended to  S.  2994. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Carlucci, 
Acting  Secrelary. 


WORLD  HUNGER  AND  FASTING 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  can  of  cat  food  from 
a  hungiy  person  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon,  challenging  me  to  try  It  as  a 
regular  diet,  as  this  person  was  doing. 
Just  as  this  tragic  example  of  hunger 
exists  here  in  the  United  States,  so  do 
millions  of  worse  examples  of  hunger, 
starvation,  and  malnutrition  exist  in  so 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

Last  year  I  came  face  to  face  with 
starving  people  as  I  visited  a  saintly 
woman  known  as  Mother  Theresa,  whose 
minlsti-y  Is  among  the  poor  and  under- 
nourished of  Calcutta.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence I  will  never  forget.  Among  other 
things,  It  has  changed  my  own  eating 
habits  and  focused  my  attention  on 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
around  the  world. 

In  light  of  the  world  food  situation,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution  into 
the  Senate  calling  on  all  Americans,  be- 
ginning with  the  leadership  of  our 
Nation,  to  voluntarily  fast,  expressing 
concern  for  the  poor,  undernoiivLshed, 
and  starving  here  and  abroad. 

During  and  after  World  War  I  the 
United  States  was  able  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  fed  the  hungry  in  Europe,  be- 
cause of  the  grassroots  food  conserva- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Pi-asident 
Wikon  and  the  director  of  his  food  relief 
program,  Herbert  Hoover,  Americans  re- 
.sponded  voluntarily  by  cutting  their  food 
consumption.  The  effort  began  after  the 
crops  were  planted  in  1917,  so  production 
could  not  be  stepped  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  allies  in  Europe.  Hoover  ap- 


pealed for  all  citizens  to  eat  less,  and 
they  did.  That  year,  Mr.  President,  this 
voluntary  cutback  resulted  In  freeing  5.4 
million  tons  of  food  to  send  overseas. 

I  would  note  as  a  footnote  that  this  5.4 
million  tons  of  aid  In  1917-18  is  more  by 
a  sub.stantial  degree  than  we  are  plan- 
ning to  provide  this  next  year.  The  im- 
portant thing  here  is  that  the  people  of 
this  country  altered  their  eating  habits 
and  consumed  less,  so  that  food  would  be 
available  to  send  to  those  in  need. 

To  fight  the  famine  that  ravages  so 
many  millions  of  minds  and  bodies 
throughout  this  globe,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  do  everything  it  can  to 
alleviate  this  problem.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  U.N.  World  Food  Conference,  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  such  efforts. 

At  the  foundation  of  this  country, 
however,  it  is  the  individual  and  his  or 
her  response  that  count.  Our  country's 
real  strength  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  peo- 
ple, both  in  Oregon  and  from  around  the 
country,  asking  how  they  can  help  fight 
world  hunger.  It  will  take  a  multif aceted 
effort.  At  the  individual  level,  however, 
the  practice  of  fasting  is  a  meaningful 
step  by  an  individual.  It  represents  a  per- 
.sonal  commitment,  and  is  a  sacrifice.  As 
a  person  fa.<;ts,  he  or  she  can  think  how 
wasteful  food  consumption  patterns  can 
be  changed. 

I  am  not  calling  for  any  revolutionary 
step.  I  am  calling  for  every  American  to 
examine  his  eating  habits  to  see  how 
wasteful  habits  of  overconsumptlon  can 
be  changed  to  those  of  food  conservation. 
Certainly,  there  are  Americans  who  are 
starving  today,  in  this  country  of  plenty. 
As  a  part  of  the  program  of  personal 
awareness  that  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  find  hungry  people  in  the  local 
area,  and  undertake  steps  to  provide 
some  nourisliing  relief. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
ties  in  with  a  progi*am  organized  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  world  himger 
and  to  try  and  help  the  suffering  from 
global  hunger.  This  program,  known  as 
Project  FAST — Fight  Again.st  Starvation 
Today — is  directed  by  World  Vision,  In- 
ternational. Tlie  driving  force  in  this  or- 
ganization is  its  pi-esident.  Dr.  Stanley 
Mooneyham.  He  spearhead?  their  efforts 
to  fight  hunger  and  other  human  prob- 
lems in  many  areas  of  the  world.  I  will 
describe  World  Vision  in  greater  detail 
later  in  these  remarks. 

This  resolution  calls  for  special  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  assisting  the  world's 
hungry  people  during  the  year  from 
Thanksgiving  Day  this  year — this  next 
Thui-sday — to  Thanksgiving  Day  1975.  In 
this  year,  I  believe  people  should  take 
evei-y  effort  possible  to  help  alleviate 
hunger  thioughout  the  world.  One  way 
this  can  be  done  is  through  changes  in 
our  consimiption  habits. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  calls 
for  a  national  day  of  fasting  to  be  held 
1  year  from  today — on  the  Monday  of 
Thanksgiving  Week  1975 — to  culminate 
this  .vear  of  public  awareness  and  con- 
cern. In  addition.  World  VLsion  is  devel- 
oping plans  for  statewide  fasts  in  various 
States  on  the  first  Monday  of  various 


months  to  generate  support  for  the  na- 
tional recognition  of  November  24,  1975. 
They  also  are  planning  telethons,  a  film 
documentary,  and  other  steps  to  Involve 
people  individually  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  proposed  Senate 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  — 

Joint    resolution    relating   to   world    hunytr 

and  fasting 

Wherens  Die  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  plight  of  those  people  through- 
out the  world  suffering  from  starvation  and 
malnutrition;   and 

Whereas  efforts  to  alleviate  world  hunger 
require  not  only  Increased  food  production 
and  better  distribution  throughout  the 
world,  but  also  changes  In  food  consump- 
tion patterns  among  developed  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
historically  have  demonstrated  .  a  generous 
humanitarian  response  to  those  in  neetl; 
Now,   therefore  we   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  HovBe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(1)  beginning     with     Thanksgiving    Day, 

1974,  and  concluding  with  Thanksgiving  Day, 

1975,  this  nation  embark  upon  a  spirit  of 
Identification  with  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world,  with  self  sacrifice,  and  with  sharing 
through  the  practice  of  fasting; 

(2)  the  Monday  of  Thanksgiving  Week, 
November  24,  1975,  be  and  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  a  National  Day  of  Fasting; 

(3)  the  practice  of  fasting  be  encouraged 
In  connection  with  holiday  and  religious  pe- 
riods when  the  temptation  Is  greatest  to 
spend  In  excess  on  foods,  gifts,  and  many 
non-essential  Items; 

(4)  the  people  of  the  United  States  in- 
dividually and  as  a  nation  reevaluate  their 
own  life  styles  and  during  this  year  seek  to 
change  their  habits  from  these  of  overcon- 
sumptlon to  those  of  conservation;  and 

(5)  individuals  are  encouraged  to  share 
such  saved  monies  sacrlflclally  with  the 
starving  millions  of  the  world  and  not  to 
spend  such  monies  on  more  articles  which 
increase  the  gap  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
enter  a  holiday  season,  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  refrain  from  the  self-indulgence 
of  overeating  and  food  wasting.  Instead, 
v.e  should  utilize  this  holiday  season 
to  really  express  "thankful  giving"  and 
to  help  the  volimtary  organizations 
throughout  this  country  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  fighting  hunger  aroimd  the 
world.  I  know  one  family  that  plans  to 
observe  a  holiday  meal  with  a  fast,  and 
in.stead,  members  of  the  family  will  come 
to  the  table  and  put  moneys  in  a  bowl, 
and  donate  the  funds  to  fight  world 
hunger.  Numerous  other  ways  exist  to 
make  a  personal  commitment. 

By  observing  a  fast  on  the  Monday  c^f 
Thanksgiving  week  in  1975,  perhap.s  it 
will  help  focus  each  person's  attention 
on  what  tliat  person  really  should  be 
thankful  for,  and  the  need  to  bring  hope 
to  those  less  fortunate  than  oui'selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  organization  that  is 
organizing  Pioject  FAST.  World  Vision 
International  is  a  group  I  am  proud  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  director.  World  Vision 
is  spearheaded  by  Dr.  Stanley  Mooney- 
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liam,  and  the  adjective  "dynamic"  does 
not  even  do  justice  to  his  abilities  and 
many  talents. 

World  Vision  International  is  a  non- 
i^rofit  Christian  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion providing  worldwide  emergency  re- 
lief, child-care  services,  and  economic  de- 
velopment aid.  It  will  celebrate  its  25th 
anniversary  during  1975. 

Based  in  Monrovia,  Calif.,  the  volun- 
tary agency  initially  began  helping  chil- 
dren in  response  to  the  Korean  war. 
Since  then,  it  has  expanded  its  work  to 
include  a  wide  range  of  projects  in  30 
countries,  primarily  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  its  25  years.  World  Vision  has  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  in  direct  in- 
ternational aid. 

Included  in  its  activities  is  the  case  of 
more  than  66,000  children  in  30  coun- 
tries: building  and  supporting  medical 
facilities  such  as  a  new  hospital  in ' 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  said  to  be  the 
most  modem  and  well-equipped  medical 
facility  in  the  Khmer  Republic;  and  ini- 
tiating medium-range  agricultm-al,  edu- 
cational and  economic  self-help  develop- 
ment projects  which  have  provided 
millions  of  dollars  in  relief  assistance  to 
victims  of  war,  earthquakes  and  other 
disasters. 

This  year,  the  organization  has  dedi- 
cated its  anniversai-y  as  a  "year  for  a 
hungry  world"  and  the  awakening  of  the 
American  public  to  the  needs  of  starving 
people  in  the  Sahel  Region  of  Africa, 
Ethiopia,  Bangladesh,  India,  and  launch- 
ing project:  FAST  (Fight  Against  Star- 
vation Today),  a  public  awareness  cam- 
paign I  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  World  Vision's  annual  budget  is 
spent  in  direct  aid,  while  only  20  percent 
is  absorbed  in  fund  raising  and  adminis- 
tration. This  gratifying  ratio  is  the  result 
of  field  operations  based  on  avoiding  a 
duplication  of  efforts. 

Working  closely  with  other  voluntary 
organizations  as  well  as  with  indigenous 
churches,  World  Vision  directly  funds 
existing  or  proposed  programs  which  it 
feels  are  well-run  and  meaningful.  The 
agency  sets  up  its  own  programs  only 
in  those  areas  where  no  similar  ones 
exist.  As  much  as  possible.  World  Vision 
works  through  nationals  in  each  coun- 
try. Its  overseas  staff  includes  fewer  than 
20  Americans,  but  some  2,000  nationals. 
At  present,  there  are  World  Vision  field 
offices  in  Vietnam,  Bangladesh.  Korea. 
Cambodia,  Hong  Kong.  Kenya,  the 
Philippines,  India,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Biazil  and  Laos. 

The  success  of  World  Vision's  efforts  is 
vei-y  evident  in  its  birthplace.  Korean 
programs  once  devoted  to  saving  children 
from  death  and  disease  now  operate  to 
train  healthy,  educated  children  for  col- 
lege and  jobs.  The  World  Vision  Korean 
Children's  Choir  is  an  example  of  the 
agency's  vocational  training  programs  in 
Korea  today.  There  are  also  embroidery, 
dressmaking  and  other  vocational  train- 
ing courses  for  girls;  scholarships  for 
Kifted  students;  community  development 
projects;  leprosy  treatment  and  research 
and  other  programs. 

Other  World  Vision  "success"  stories 
involve  long-range  development  projects 
wliich  are  self-supporting.  Fishing  co- 


operatives have  been  developed  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Philippines;  Moslem  refu- 
gees on  Mindanao — the  Philippines — 
have  been  relocated  and  rehabilitated; 
people  in  India  have  been  provided  with 
food-for-work  and  materials  to  dig 
needed  deep  wells;  and  Africans  have 
been  helped  to  improve  their  health,  edu- 
cation and  economic  standards. 

Mr.  President,  World  Vision  is  fimded 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  Sponsors  of  children  con- 
tribute $12  monthly  and  funds  for  relief 
and  other  projects  are  raised  by  special 
appeal  mailings.  Donations  of  foodstuffs 
and  medicines  are  received  from  various 
industries  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
validated  voluntary  agency.  World  Vision 
relief  also  works  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development— 
USAID — and  other  international  and 
governmental  agencies. 

World  vision  is  headed  by  Dr.  W.  Stan- 
ley Mooneyham,  formerly  vice  president 
of  international  relations  for  the  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association.  He  is  a 
persistent  and  effective  advocate  of  hu- 
manitarian action  as  a  coi-nerstone  of 
Christian  convictions.  Members  of  the 
board  include  Dr.  Richard  Halverson, 
chairman.  Washington,  D.C:  Claude  Ed- 
wards, vice  chairman,  Whittier,  CaUf.; 
Dr.  F.  Carlton  Booth,  secretary-treas- 
urer, Pasadena,  CaUf.;  Dr.  Stanley 
Mooneyham,  president,  Arcadia,  Calif.; 
Dr.  Ted  W.  Engstrom,  executive  vice 
president,  Arcadia,  Calif.;  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Rees,  vice  president  at  large,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.;  Herbert  Hawkins,  Arcadia, 
Calif.:  Coleman  Perry,  Fresno,  Calif.; 
William  Newell,  Willowdale,  Ontario, 
Canada:  Winston  Weaver,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  Bruce  Ogden,  Warwick  Farm,  Aus- 
ti'alia.  As  I  mentioned,  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  world 
vision  because  it  is  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism  that  pei-vades  this  organization 
that  allows  it  to  touch  the  spirit  of  all 
people  with  whom  the  organization 
comes  in  contact. 

Other  fine  volimtary  organizations 
also  provide  support  for  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  important 
aspect  is  not  whether  it  is  world  vision 
that  is  meeting  this  need,  but  that  these 
needs  are  being  met  by  voluntary  means. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  approve  this  resolution  as 
an  indication  of  support  for  this  personal 
and  voluntary  effort  of  self  commitment 
by  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
list  of  world  vision  hunger-related  proj- 
ects appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
followed  by  a  statement  issued  today 
describing  a  famine-ration  luncheon 
I  hosted  at  which  Dr.  Mooneyham  and  I 
launched  Project  FAST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Partial  List  of  WoRro  Vision  Interna- 

TION.\L  HUNGER-KELATED  PROJECTS 
BANGLADESH 

Community  Development:  An  extensive 
program  of  community  development  Includ- 
ing construction  of  100  tubcvells.  home  con- 


struction, provision  of  cattle,  plows  and  seeds, 
primarily  in  Bangladesh  (northern  area)  In 
cooperation  with  Garo  Baptist  Union.  Over 
$125,000  spent  in  1974. 

BVTRMA 

Family  Care  Center:  Pilot  family  care 
project  In  Rangoon's  slum  area.  A  center  will 
be  constructed  to  provide  comprehensive 
family-to-family  programs.  Including  a 
medical  clinic,  feeding  program,  recreational 
facility,  worship  center  and  library  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Burma  Christian  Council. 
Estimated  cost:  $37,750. 

Food  Supplements:  A  project  to  provide 
supplementary  vitamins  and  other  nutrients 
to  children  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Esti- 
mated cost:  $23,400. 

CAMBODIA 

Medical  Nutritional  Care:  Providing  medi- 
cal care  and  food  supplements  via  4  nutrition 
centers  and  10  clinics  reaching  11,000  to 
13,000  patients  monthly. 

Food  Program:  Providing  food  In  form  of 
disaster  packages  containing  rice,  salt,  sweet 
potato  cassava  cuttings,  clothing,  cooking 
bowls  and  other  supplies  to  aid  refugees 
throughout  the  Khmer  Republic.  Present 
commitment  $80,000  per  month. 

Agricultural  Assistance:  Administration  ' 
management  of  agricultural-economic  devel- 
opment providing  relocation/rehabilitation 
assistance  in  1974  to  thousands  of  refugees. 
Present  commitment  over  $40,000  per  month. 

Nutrition  Education:  In  light  of  serious 
malnutrition  In  Cambodia,  especially  among 
children,  two  Cambodian  doctors  from  the 
World  Vision  medical  team  were  sent  to  a 
three-month  Intensive  course  In  child  nutri- 
tion given  hi  Hyderabad,  India,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Over  half  the  medical  workload  Is  In  nutri- 
tion and  such  formal  training  Is  not  avail- 
able In  Cambodia.  Few,  If  any,  other  doctors 
in  Cambodia  will  have  thLs  kind  of  training. 
Cost:  $1,800. 

ETHIOPIA 

Agricultural  Assistance:  Severe  famine  has 
affected  major  areas  of  northern  and  south- 
ern Ethiopia,  with  over  100,000  starvation 
deaths  reported  and  numerous  refugees  cre- 
ated. Project  Is  In  north-central  Ethiopia, 
centered  around  Dessle,  and  will  provide  oxen 
and  plows  for  refugees  who  are  returning  to 
their  farms  from  resettlement  camps,  and 
four  heavy-duty  trucks  for  hauling  grain 
supplies.  Project  is  in  cooperation  with  So- 
ciety of  International  Missionaries  (SIM). 
Estimated  cost  $131,950.  SlmUar  project  In 
Gouffre  region  has  an  estimated  cost  of 
$36,400. 

Food  for  Work :  Provide  funds  through  SIM 
for  purchase  of  grain  for  local  labor  employed 
to  help  lengthen  air  strip  at  Dlmaka  In 
southern  Ethiopia.  Enlarged  air  strip  wUl  fa- 
cilitate distribution  of  supplies  throughout 
the  area.  Estimated  cost:  $6,500. 

Village  Improvement  Program:  A  five-year 
program  to  Improve  health,  education  and 
agricultural  production  in  30  to  40  villages 
of  southwestern  Ethiopia  populated  by  Nuer 
trlbespeople.  Estimated  first  year  of  project 
cost:  $21,900. 

INDIA 

Community  Wells:  Provide  materinls  and 
food-for-work  for  deep  community-sized 
wells  (50  finished 'nearing  completion;  60 
waiting  start)  in  Madras.  Project  is  in  coop- 
eration with  Andhra  Christian  Council.  Cost: 
$150,000. 

NIGER 

Water  Development:  Provide  for  digging  of 
25  cement  wells  in  Marndl  as  a  first  step  in 
creation  of  a  dry-season  farming  capability. 
Wells  will  permit  creation  of  100  gardens  and 
orchards  and  directly  and  immediately  bene- 
fit to  a  minimum  of  four  families  per  well. 
Indirect  benefit  to  a  larger  number  through 
availability  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  plus 
good  water  supply.  Project  is  in  cooperation 
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with    local    coiiimuultics.    Estimated    coot: 
$97,500. 

Agricultural  Development:  Tara  Valley 
Project  sponsored  by  World  Vision  and  the 
Lilly  Foundation.  The  recently  begun  pro- 
gram Involves  constrvictlon  of  gravity-fed 
ceunls  from  the  Niger  River  to  Irrigate  10.000 
acres  of  land  In  Niger.  Estimated  cost:  Over 
*250,000. 

LAOS 

Rice  Mill  and  Cooperaiive:  Expansion  of  an 
existing  project  In  the  area  south  of  Ban 
Xon  which  Is  providing  Jobs  and  food  for 
locnl  people  as  well  as  food  for  a  planned 
orphanage.  Survey  of  pig  raising  and  nutri- 
tional requirements  in  area  has  indicated 
need  to  expand  capability  to  raise  pigs 
and  chickens  to  increase  protein  intake  for 
cooperative  participants.  Estimated  cost : 
$19,500. 

PHILIPPINES 

Resettlement  Care  &  Nutritional  Center: 
Some  18,000  squatters  have  been  displayed 
from  Manila  to  outlying  area£  and  are  living 
in  very  poor  conditions.  Project  will  provide 
a  center  which  will  support  a  medical  clinic, 
feeding  program,  relief  supplies  distribution, 
and  training  in  health,  sanitation  and  handi- 
crafts. Project  Is  in  cooperation  with  local 
churches.  Far  East  Broadcasting  Company 
and  government  agencies.  Estimated  coeit: 
»6,50O. 

Emergency  Relief  Supplies:  Provided  well^. 
fishing  neta,  vegetable  seeds  and  food  for 
refugees  in  Mindanao.  Cost:  Over  $300,000  In 
1973-1974. 

THAILAND 

Village  Agricultural  Development:   Three- 
year  program  to  provide  for  establishment  ■ 
and  upgrading  of  agricultural  production  to 
provide  food  and  income  for  tribal  villages  In 
Northeast  Thailand.  Estimated  cost:   $9,670. 

Agricultural  Cooperatives:  Provide  Irriga- 
tion and  plowing  equipment  and  operating 
budget  for  village  water  development  pro- 
gram in  northeast  In  cooperation  with  farm- 
frs  cooperatives.  Estimated  co!;t:  $15,600. 

VIETNAM 

Agricultural  Training:  Provide  for  two 
farm  programs  for  orphaned  or  abandoned 
boys  which  creates  employment  and  produces 
food  for  five  orphanages  in  Saigon  and  Nha 
Trang.  Estimated  cost:  $142,470. 

Chlldcare  Feeding:  Providing  project  ad- 
ministration/supervision of  dally  feeding 
program  for  32,000  children.  Cost  annually: 
$250,000. 

Improving  Nutrition  Standards :  Establish- 
ing 4  nutrition  centers  In  each  region  of 
Vietnam,  mobilizing  force  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition In  Infants,  and  establishing  265 
home  nurseries  for  preschoolers  throughout 
the  country  with  $350,000  In  1975.  Program 
will  benefit  an  estimated  20,000  children. 
Continuing  operation  of  existing  nutrition 
center  In  Saigon  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  per  year. 

Pedject  :  FAST  (  Ficht  Against  Starvation 
Today) 

Washington.  DC. — Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field and  World  Vision  International  today 
called  on  all  Americans  to  willingly  experi- 
ence hvuiger  as  an  effective  way  ot  respond- 
ing to  the  increasingly  tragic  world  hunger 
crisis. 

To  annotince  a  public  awareness  and  action 
campaign  on  behalf  of  World  Vision,  a  non- 
profit. Christian  humanitarian  organization, 
Hatfield  Introduced  a  Senate  resolution  to- 
d,iy  calling  for  a  National  Day  of  Fasting, 
Monday.  November  24,  1975.  November  24  is 
the  Monday  of  Thanksgiving  week  1075.  one 
yeai-  from  today. 

•  Until  American.s  wlUlubly  experience  hun- 
ger, even  on  a  limited  basis,  they  cannot  be- 
^lu  to  comprehend  the  condition  of  bltter- 
ne^>i>  and  pain  that  is  responsible  for  the 
O-eath  of  more  than  10,000  of  their  fellow  men 
every   day,"   Hatfltld   said.   He   spoke   to   an 


audience  of  Washington  leaders,  Interna- 
tional representatives  and  journalists  at  a 
unique  "non-luncheon"  hunger  event.  Each 
guest  was  served  2  ounces  of  millet — the  ap- 
proximate dally  ration  of  600  million  people 
around  the  world  who  are  starving. 

"FalUire  by  our  government  to  increase 
U.S.  food  aid  following  the  Rome  Food  Con- 
ference puts  a  greater  responsibility  on  in- 
dividuals to  act  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern," said  Hatfield,  a  Senate  delegate  to  the 
UN  Food  Conference  In  Rome.  "It  Is  my  hope 
the  government  will  respond  when  It  sees 
that  Americans  do  feel  compassion  for  the 
millions  now  starving  throughout  the  world." 

Ciiiuxh  leaders,  political  representatives 
and  Jcurnalkits  were  urged  by  Hatfield  and 
Dr.  Stanley  Mooneyham  of  World  Vision  to 
support  Project:  FAST  (Fight  Against  Star- 
vation Today)  in  1975,  which  calls  for  a 
build-up  throughout  the  coming  year  of  na- 
tional interest  and  participation  in  the  1975 
November  24  National  Day  of  Fasting. 

States  will  have  the  opportunity  to  declare 
a  statewide  last  ou  the  tirst  Monday  of  a 
fselected  mouth  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary to  November  1975.  Such  statewide  fasts 
would  help  generate  support  for  the  nation- 
wide fast  on  the  Monday  of  Tiianksglving 
week  1975. 

Members  of  Congress  will  be  asked  by  Hat- 
field to  request  that  their  governors  declare 
a  statewide  Fast  Day  on  the  first  Monday  of 
a  specific  month  during  the  period. 

"We  see  Project:  FAST  as  a  means  of  di- 
rect, constructive,  action  which  all  Americans 
can  take  In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming 
human  disaster, "  said  Dr.  Mooneyham.  "Fast- 
ing is  a  personal  act  of  commitment  which 
will  provide  a  way  for  people  to  grasp  the 
dimensions  of  this  problem  facing  our  fellow 
men.  Those  who  can  contribute  financially 
to  specific  emergency  aid  and  development 
projects  abroad  undertal:en  by  voltuitary 
agencies  should  give  to  those  SKencles  that 
are  fighting  hunger  around  the  world." 

"It  is  not  enough  to  deluge  the  American 
public  with  Information  about  the  magnitude 
and  seemingly  hopeless  proportions  of  this 
crisis,"  said  Mooneyham,  who  spends  most 
of  his  time  In  the  hungry  nations.  "Those  of 
us  who  are  actively  Involved  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  In  the  field  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  point  a  direction  and  provide  direct 
and  meaningful  ways  for  Americans  to  re- 
spond." 

World  Vision  will  help  mobilize  support 
for  the  state  fasts  and  the  National  Day 
of  Pasting  among  religious  groups,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  civic  groups  as  part  of  Proj- 
ect: FAST.  Tlie  organization  has  planned  a 
series  of  clty-wlde  telethons  next  spring.  A 
television  doctimentary  "The  Search  for  Sur- 
vlval"  already  Is  being  shown  across  the 
country.  Also,  a  committee  of  leaders  in  the 
food  industry,  labor,  and  consumer  groups 
will  be  formed  to  develop  ways  in  which 
American  busiln^sses  and  customers  can  co- 
operate with  and  contribute  to  Project: 
FAST. 

"What  we  are  launching  today  Is  a  pro- 
gram we  hope  will  result  In  permanent 
changes  in  our  food  consumption  patterns 
tliroughoui  the  coming  year,"  Hatfield  ex- 
plained. 

Senator  Hatfield  and  Dr.  Mooneyham 
asked  that  all  volimtary  agencies  and  Chris- 
tian organizations  Join  with  World  Vision  In 
the  progrcm  to  encourage  Americans  to  ex- 
perience hunger  as  an  effective  means  of  de- 
veloping compassionate  understanding  and 
meaningful  response. 

World  Vision  International,  headquartered 
in  Monrovia,  California,  will  celebrate  in 
1975  Its  25lh  aiuilversary  as  a  voluntary. 
Christian  humanitarian  organization  en- 
gaged in  chlldcare  services,  social  welfare 
programs  and  medium  range  development 
projects  overseas. 

More  than  80'.  of  the  1975  budget  will  be 
spent  ill  direct  aid.  with  only  20';  earmarked 


for  administrative  expenses.  Hunger  proj- 
ects for  the  year  have  already  begun  In  the 
drought  stricken  countries  of  the  Sahel  hi 
Africa,  In  addition  to  the  countries  In  Ban- 
gladesh, India,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Laos 
and  the  Philippines. 

Dr.  Mooneyham  Is  president  of  World  Vi- 
sion International.  Other  officers  are:  Dr.  Ted 
W.  Engstrom,  E.xecutlve  Vice  President;  Dr. 
Patil  S.  Rees,  Vice  Presldent-at-Large;  and 
Dr.  P.  Carlton  Booth,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are: 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Washington,  DC: 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson,  Chairman,  Bethes- 
da,  Maryland:  Dr.  P.  Carlton  Booth,  Pasa- 
dena, California:  Mr.  Claude  Edwards,  Whlt- 
tler,  California;  Dr.  Tet"  W.  Engstrom,  Arca- 
dia, California;  Mr.  Herbert  Hawkins,  Ar- 
cadia, California;  Dr.  Stanley  Mooneyham. 
Arcadia,  Calirornla;  Mr.  Bruce  R.  Ogden, 
Warwick  Farm,  Australia;  Mr.  Coleman  Perry, 
Fresno,  California;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Rees,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota;  Mr.  William  Newell. 
Ontario,  Canada;  Mr.  Winston  Weaver,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ls  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  moi-nlng  business  Is  closed. 


AGRICULTURE  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  no\^  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  16901,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  16901)  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  record  show  any 
time  limitations  on  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  or  its  amendments? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  Is  no  time  limitation  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McGEJE.  Tlieii  I  would  like  to  serve 
notice  that  we  will  attempt  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  an  agreement  on  time 
limitation  sub.sequently  here. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  • .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reach  an  agreement.  Have  the 
two  leaders  expressed  an  agreement  on 
time  limitations  on  the  bill? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  no  time  limitation  agreement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
the  request  for  a  time  limit  and  will  pro- 
ceed with  material  on  the  bill,  until  we 
can  get  one  or  two  other  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  may  be  concerned,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
about  the  limits  on  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  measure  that  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  has  brought 
before  this  body  today  is  a  measure  that 
has  already  been  through  the  process. 
In  fact,  we  made  the  mistake  of  being 
the  fii-st  appropriating  group  to  finish  its 
responsibilities  last  summer.  That  being 
the  case,  the  outgoing  President  of  the 
United  States,  apparently  looking  for  a 
symbol,  struck  it  down  with  a  veto  be- 
cause the  committee's  recommendation 
was  one-fourth  of  1  percent  over  the 
budget  request  of  the  President.  That 
was  out  of  a  budget  of  $13.5  billion. 

We  recognize  the  name  of  the  game  in 
this  business — namely,  that  they  were 
looking  for  some  kind  of  symbol  to  sug- 
gest austerity  in  government.  But,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  events  have  lan- 
guished since  then,  we  have  restudled 
the  bill,  reassessed  Its  contents,  ard  tried 
to  make  an  equitable  adjustment.  In  the 
course  of  that  consideration,  we  have 
made  a  number  of  committee  amend- 
ments and  other  modifications  in  the 
original  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  in  line  10,  strike  out  "$399,- 
598,000"  and  insert  "$415,269,000". 

On  page  20,  to  the  end  of  line  16, 
insert: 

Provided  further,  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  employees  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committees  may  be  utilized  for 
part-time  and  Intermittent  assistance  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  carrying 
out  Its  programs  and  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  finance  such  intermit- 
tent and  part-time  services. 

On  page  47,  in  line  14,  after  the  period, 
insert: 

Such  information  for  carrying  out  specific 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  be  obtained 
under  existing  practices  and  procedures  or 
as  changed  by  law;  or 

On  page  50,  in  line  4,  after  "house- 
hold", insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with 
section  15(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
19*54,  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
payments  made  to  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
E3  amended,  shall  be  made  retroactive  to 
July  12.  1974. 

On  page  52,  beginning  witli  line  9, 
strike  out: 


Sec.  510.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  administer  any 
program  to  tax,  limit,  or  otherwise  regulate 
parking  facilities. 

And  insert: 

Sec.  510.  Effective  on  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  section  601  of  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Ctovernment 
Appropriation  Act  of  1975  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  601.  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided  the  maximum  amount  allowable 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  In  accordance 
with  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810),  for  the  purchase  of  any  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  (exclusive  of  bvises  and 
ambulances).  Is  hereby  fixed  at  $2,700  ex- 
cept station  wagons  for  which  the  maximum 
shall  be  $3,100." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  has  been 
indicated  earlier,  the  appropriations  held 
now  under  consideration  provide  a  total 
of  $13,394,854,000  of  new  obllgational  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  $53,680,100  and  a  decrease  of 
$176,541,000  from  the  earlier  appropria- 
tion bill  that  was  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  but  which  was  vetoed 
by  then.  President  Nixon  as  one  of  his 
last  official  acts  before  leaving  office 
early  in  August  of  this  year.  This  total  is 
$2,806,753,000  more  than  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  bill  for  fiscal  1974  and  is  $15,- 
671,000  more  than  provided  by  the  House 
in  H.R.  16901. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  environmental  consumer 
agencies  and  others  in  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  Congress  ear- 
lier this  year.  At  that  time  the  bill  con- 
tained new  obllgational  authority  slight- 
ly above  the  budget  estimate  and  also 
provided  some  transfer  fimds  to  which 
then  President  Nixon  objected.  The  bill 
was  vetoed,  and  rather  than  attempting 
to  override  the  veto  the  appropriation 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  attempted  to  come  up  with  a  new 
bill  which  will  be  agreeable  to  the  admin- 
istration. We  think  we  have  done  so  in 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

In  considering  this  new  bill,  of  course, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  reductions 
be  made  in  the  new  obllgational  author- 
ity and  this  has  been  done.  While  It  is 
perhaps  never  an  easy  task  to  reduce 
budgets  and  cut  programs  it  was  ob\'i- 
ously  necessary  to  do  so  in  this  case  and 
I  feel  that  the  committee  has  done  so  in 
a  prudent  and  responsible  manner.  Most 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
tained in  the  bill  were  subjected  to  some 
reduction  from  the  earlier  bill  but  I  feel 
that  these  reductions  have  been  spread 
throughout  the  entire  bill  so  that  no  par- 
ticular department  or  agency  will  be 
unduly  hampered  or  restricted  through- 
out the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

We  also  had  some  nonmoney  matters 
to  be  considered  in  this  bill;  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  Senate  committee 
made  a  decision  to  return  to  the  provi- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  earlier 
bill  as  approved  by  the  committee  upon 
the  conference  and  subsequently  by  tlie 
respective  Houses. 

The  first  of  these  matters  concerns 


language  pertaining  to  the  so-called 
line-of -business  reporting  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  In  the  earUer  bill, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  were  in  dis- 
agreement on  this  item,  and  the  matter 
was  resolved  only  after  several  hours  of 
deliberation  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. When  the  House  committee  consid- 
ered the  present  bill,  it  recommended 
that  the  language  finally  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  be  included  in  the 
current  bill.  This,  however,  was  amended 
on  the  House  floor  and  one  sentence  of 
the  language  which  was  approved  by  the 
conference  committee  was  stricken  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  this  lan- 
guage be  reinserted  in  the  bill.  As  I  indi- 
cated, this  will  result  in  exactlj'  the  same 
provisions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  this  summer. 

The  second  item  which  proved  to  be  of 
some  controversy  Is  a  restriction  inserted 
in  the  new  House  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  from  using  appropriated  fimds  to 
implement  its  parking  regulation  pro- 
grams. Here  again,  in  keeping  with  our 
basic  decision  to  restore  the  earlier  bill 
to  eveiT  extent  possible,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  this  restriction  in 
the  House  bill  be  stricken  since  this  re- 
striction was  not  contained  in  the  bill 
which  was  vetoed  earUer  this  year.  This 
decision,  of  course,  will  also  put  this  issue 
in  conference  and  undoubtedly  it  will  re- 
ceive considerable  attention  during  the 
course  of  our  conference  proceedings. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
a  couple  of  matters  which  arose  since  the 
earlier  bill  was  considered  and  while  I  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  of  any  great  con- 
troversy, I  would  mention  them  briefly 
here  today. 

We  have  inserted  a  provision  In  the 
bill  which  will  allow  employees  of  the 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Consei-va- 
tion  Service  to  be  utilized  on  a  temporary 
and  intermittent  basis  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  Implementing 
its  various  programs.  Within  the  last 
few  days  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  that  several  ASCS  em- 
ployees are  facing  dismissal  due  to  the 
reduction  in  workload,  particularly  in 
the  various  commodity  progi'ams.  At  the 
same  time  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  facing  an  ever-increasing 
workload.  The  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  we  could  assist  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  ASCS  em- 
ployees by  providing  this  amendment  to 
the  bill.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  intended 
to  be  a  pennanent  solution  to  any  of 
these  problems  but  it  should  be  most 
helpful  to  all  concerned  over  the  period 
of  the  next  few  months.  As  I  indicated, 
this  is  a  new  provision  in  the  bill  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate  committee  and,  of 
course,  will  be  in  conference  with  the 
House. 

The  committee  has  inserted  an  amend- 
ment as  section  510  of  the  bill  that 
would  provide  increased  price  hmitations 
for  the  purchase  of  Goverrunent  pas- 
senger motor  veliicles.  This  amendment 
would  change  the  present  provisions  of 
section  601  of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Go\'ernment  Appropria- 
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tlons  Act  of  1975  by  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum purchase  price  for  a  sedan  from 
$2,100  to  $2,700  and  raise  the  limitation 
on  the  purchase  of  station  wagons  from 
$2  400  t«  $3,100. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  at- 
tempted five  procurements  of  motor 
vehicles  in  fiscal  1975.  All  of  these 
procurements  were  unsuccessful  as  the 
automobile  manufacturers  would  not 
.sell  their  cars  at  prices  within  the  pres- 
ent limitation.  The  current  limitations 
have  been  In  effect  since  July  of  1971, 
and  the  committee  notes  that  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  for  passenger 
cars  increased  by  10.9  percent  between 
July  1971  and  July  1974.  This  Increase, 
coupled  with  the  price  increases  an- 
nounced by  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers for  1975  model  vehicles,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  Increase  of  25  percent  on 
compact  cars,  the  type  of  vehicle  now  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  by  the  executive 
departments  and  establishments. 

This  increase  In  the  price  limitation 
will  in  no  way  increase  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  fiscal  1975  since  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  to  be  purchased  Is 
established  In  each  agency's  appropria- 
tion act.  On  the  contrary,  without  this 
increase  in  the  limitation,  there  will 
likely  be  no  motor  vehicles  purchased 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

We  have  also  recommended  an  amend- 
ment which  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  use  available 
funds  to  make  payments  to  the  States 
for  administration  of  food  stamp  pro- 
grams under  the  terms  of  section  15  fb) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  As  you  recall,  the  amend- 
ment In  question  was  enacted  with  an 
effective  date  of  July  13,  1974,  and  the 
language  proposed  v,'ould  provide  that 
the  Department  make  funds  retroactive 
to  that  date. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  bill  is  $15,- 
671,000  more  than  was  appropriated  In 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  addition  Is  due  to  an  olH- 
clal  estimate  and  budget  amendment 
which  was  provided  by  the  Department 
just  a  few  days  ago.  This  amendment 
would  provide  money  for  continuation  of 
the  screwworm  control  program  In  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States, 
continuation  of  the  brucellosis  eradica- 
tion program  and  additional  funds  for 
the  mandatory  meat  and  poultry  Inspec- 
tions by  the  Department.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  full  amount  of 
this  budget  amendment  be  allowed  and 
while  it  is  an  official  budget  estimate  it 
will  be  subject  to  a  conference  with  the 
House,  also. 

With  that  one  exception,  the  Senate 
committee  has  recommended  the  same 
money  provisions  In  the  bill  as  were  pro- 
vided by  the  House.  These  were  very 
carefully  considered  and  while  we  have 
several  requests  for  increased  funding 
on  various  programs,  we  feel  the 
amounts  recommended  herein  are  both 
sujfficient  and  realistic  in  con3,iderution 
of  all  factors  Involved. 

The  table  at  the  back  of  the  report 
v.hich  Is  available  to  all  Senators  gives 


a  detailed  breakdown,  summary,  and 
comparison  of  the  pertinent  figures  and 
data  Involved.  By  way  of  quick  summary, 
however,  I  would  like  to  list  the  major 
differences  between  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  and  that  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 
In  round  numbei*s  we  have  the  following 
principle  Items  which  were  reduced  from 
the  vetoed  bill : 

ASCS    programs $21,000,000 

Rural  development  grants 3.  750,  000 

Mutual  and  self  help  housing..       1,000,000 
Rviral    community    fire    protec- 
tion     3.500.000 

Energy  B.  &  D.— EPA „-     28,  000,  000 

ACP 35,000,000 

Food  and  nutrition    (elimLna- 
tion  of  Senate  floor  increase 

of  eiOO  million) $105,000,000 

Sou  Conservation  Service 2,000,000 

Total    199,250,000 

The  remaining  decreases — approxi- 
mately $27  million — result  in  reduc- 
tions applied  throughout  the  agencies. 
These  result  in  a  gross  reduction  of  $226,- 
212,000  from  the  vetoed  bill.  Offsetting 
this  gross  decrease  are  increases  for: 

PHA  water  and  sewer  grants $30,  000.  000 

Clean  lakes  program 4,  000.  000 

Animal  and  plant  health  service     15,  671,  000 

In  addition  to  this  reduction  In  new- 
budget      authority — direct      appropria- 
tion— the  new  bill  provides  a  total  re- 
duction of  $150  million  In  loan  progi-ams: 
[In  millions  1 

REA  electric--- - $50 

Farm  ownership 50 

Home  ownership 80 

Total    — .  150 

This  will  result  In  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram being  $82  million  over  budget.  $618 
to  $700  million;  Home  ownership  loans, 
$110  mlUlon  over,  $2,122,000,000  to  $2,- 
232,000,000;  and  the  farm  ownership  back 
to  the  budget  estimate,  $350  million. 

The  propo.sed  new  bill  also  eliminated 
the  transfer  of  prior  year  appropriation 
HUD  funds  which  remain  unobligated. 
The  vetoed  bill  provided  transfers  as 
follows : 

[In  millions) 

Clean  lakes $75 

PHA  water-sewer 225 

Great  Lakes 100 

ToUl    400 

Mr.  Piesident,  when  this  bill  was  on 
the  floor  earlier  this  year  several  ques- 
tions were  raised,  and  very  properly  so, 
in  reference  to  the  rather  significant 
amount  the  pi^oposed  appropriation  for 
the  cm-rent  year  exceeds  those  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  As  I  indicated  earl  er,  while 
we  are  more  than  $53  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  more  than  $176  mil- 
lion below  the  vetoed  bill,  we  are  still  ap- 
proximately $2.8  billion  over  the  coiTe- 
sponding  appropriation  for  the  past  fis- 
cal year.  I  would  like  to  briefly  touch 
upon  tills  Lssue  and  set  forth  six  or  eight 
items  which  are  responsible  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  increase. 

For  the  Animal  and  Plant,  Health  In- 
spection Service,  we  exceed  the  1974  ap- 
propriation by  slightly  more  tlian  $100 
million.  Ol'  this  amount,  however,  $G3 
million  is  an  item  representing  repay- 
ment to  the  Conmodity  Credit  Coi-pora- 


tioa  to  repay  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Corporation  by  the  agency  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
to  combat  sudden  outbreaks  of  tlie  exotic 
Newcastle  disease  and  the  hog  cholera 
diseases.  Second,  we  have  an  increase  of 
approximately  $225  million  in  the  appro- 
priated fimd  account  under  Public  Law 
480.  As  the  committee  report  explains,  the 
appropriated  fmids  for  Public  Law  480 
do  not  constitute  any  limitation  on  the 
program  since  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultui-e  are  given  broad  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  administer  this 
program  at  whatever  level  they  deem 
necessai-y  and  appropriate.  It  is  my  un- 
dei-standing  that  in  view  of  the  world 
food  situation,  the  administration  will 
greatly  exceed  the  appropriated  figure 
even  with  the  $225  million  increase  over 
the  1974. 

Next,  we  have  an  hicrease  of  almost 
$770  million  to  repay  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  borrowings  made 
primaiily  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
various  commodity  programs  in  the  past. 
And  members  of  this  body  know  tlais 
is  an  item  over  which  we  have  very  little 
control.  These  payments  have  been  made 
to  farmers  who  have  earneu  them  under 
the  appropriate  legislative  authority 
with  funds  borrowed  from  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  as  provided  by 
law.  Tills  amount  will  drop  sharply  in 
the  budget  figures  for  fiscal  1976  but 
we  do  have  this  rather  sizable  Item  to 
contend  with  this  year.  The  appropria- 
tion contained  in  this  bill  would  substan- 
tially reimburse  the  Corporation  for 
losses  through  June  30,  1973. 

For  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund,  we  have  an  increase  in  1975  over 
1974  or  more  than  $400  million.  This  re- 
sults primarily  from  the  rather  substan- 
tial losses  and  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
administration  of  some  emergency  or  dis- 
a.ster  loan  programs. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
as  well  as  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  embarking  upon  some 
new  energy  development  programs  and 
the  bill  contains  $80  million  for  this  new 
program.  That,  of  course,  is  all  reflected 
as  an  Increase  over  the  1974  appropria- 
tion. 

Tlie  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
flects an  increase  of  $30  million,  and 
finally,  Mr.  President  I  come  to  the  larg- 
est single  increase  in  the  bill  over  1974. 
and  that  is  one  of  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion for  the  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  In  round  numbers,  this  pro- 
gram was  operated  at  $3  billion  for  fiscal 
1974  and  $4  billion  has  been  estimated 
for  fiscal  1975.  The  basic  authorizing 
legislation  for  this  program  now  pro- 
vides for  semi-annual  review  and  ad- 
justment of  the  food  stamp  allotments 
based  on  cost  of  living  Increases  and  It  is 
quite  possible  that  even  this  amount  will 
be  Increased  based  on  the  review  and 
po.ssible  adjustments  which  might  be 
fortl-icoining  as  of  January  1,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  these  six  or  seven  items 
which  I  have  mentioned  reflect  an  addi- 
tion of  approximately  $2.6  billion  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1974,  and  I  hope  that 
this  will  explain  to  my  colleagues  the 
reason  why  the  bill  is  over  the  fiscal 
1974  level. 
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With  those  comments,  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  this  new  and  rather  substan- 
tially reduced  appropriations  request  for 
.agricultural,  environinental,  aiKi  con- 
.sumer  protection  funds  for  the  coming 
liscal  year,  which  has  now  nearly  half- 
way expired. 

In  this  new  approach  to  a  measme  on 
«  hich  we  anticipate  no  veto,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  FoNG,  has  been  most  instrumental. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  has  been  extremely  helpful  In 
working  out  the  kinds  of  equities  that  the 
Congress  must  insist  upon  as  its  basic 
input,  yet  the  kinds  of  adjustments  that 
will  accommodate  the  disposition  of  this 
body  In  trying  to  cut  comers,  budget- 
wise,  where  It  is  possible  and  still  meet 
the  responsibilities  that  the  committee 
feels  In  attacking  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  environmental,  the  consumer, 
and  the  agricultural  communities  of  the 
land  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PONO.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  commend  the  dlstin- 
gulslied  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  the 
outstanding  and  forthright  manner  in 
which  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Envhon- 
mental,  and  Consumer  Protection  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  Senatoi^  know,  this  is  the  second 
time  we  have  considered  this  appropria- 
tions bill  this  year.  The  first  bill,  HJl. 
15472,  the  Agriculture,  Environmental, 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriations 
Act,  fiscal  year  1975,  was  vetoed  on  Au- 
gust 8  by  former  President  Nixon.  While 
many  of  us  had  serious  reservations  over 
the  i-easons  for  the  veto,  we.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  severity  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic plight,  reevaluated  our  previous 
actions  on  the  bill.  The  measure  we  have 
before  us  todaj' — H.R.  16901 — reflects  the 
thoroughness  and  depth  of  that  reevalu- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  cut  by 
$176.5  million  net  from  the  total  in  the 
vetoed  measure.  It  is  $53.7  miUion  net 
mider  the  total  budget  estimate.  Except 
in  a  very  few  particular  instances,  all 
funds  previously  added  by  Congress  In 
H.R.  15472  which  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  have  been  adjusted  down- 
ward. 

Administration  funding  i-equests  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  progi-am  operations 
have  been  pared  down  by  25  percent,  in- 
asmuch as  almost  one  half  of  the  1975 
fiscal  year  will  have  elapsed  by  the  time 
this  bill  becomes  law. 

Only  one  increase  was  made  over  the 
vetoed  bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  That  was  in  response  to  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  President 
to  appropriate  an  additional  $15.6  mil- 
lion for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  to  meet  pre.ssing  needs 
faced  by  that  agency. 

Tlie  total  new  obligational  autliority 
for  programs  funded  in  this  bUl  is  $13.4 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  16901,  the  Agri- 
culture, Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  Is  a  responsible  measure.  It 


balances  onr  restrictive  fiscal  situation 
with  the  basic  demands  for  greater  agri- 
culture pixxiuctivity,  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment, and  increased  consumer  protec- 
tion. As  the  chairman  has  already  given 
a  detailed  explanation  of  this  measure,  I 
shall  only  comment  on  a  few  areas  of 
particular  concern. 

The  first  ai-ea  of  paiticular  concern  is 
Uie  world  food  situation.  The  pending 
bill  addresses  this  grave  international 
problem  in  two  waj-s.  One  is  tluough  the 
appropriation  for  Public  Law  480,  the 
food  for  peace  program.  This  year  the 
committee  has  recommended  $778  mil- 
lion, up  from  last  year's  appropriation 
by  more  than  S244  million.  In  addition 
to  appropriated  amoimts.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  borrowing  authorltj' 
is  available  to  meet  emergency  world  food 
needs. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  to  om-  coun- 
try's efforts  to  lessen  worldwide  hunger. 
We  would  be  shoi-tsighted  indeed  if  we 
only  attempted  to  export  food.  Less  de- 
veloped countries  must  also  be  aided  in 
then-  efforts  to  increase  their  own  capaci- 
ties for  food  production. 

Thi-o'jgh  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  the  Cooperative  States  Re- 
search Service,  new  technologies  are  be- 
ing developed  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Appropriatioiis  for  these  agencies  have 
been  increased  over  the  fiscal  1974  levels 
by  $13  million  and  $12  million  respec- 
tively-. 

Another  area  of  concei-n,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  rural  development  programs 
where  the  committee  recommends  in- 
creases over  the  budget  request  in  the 
loan  programs  for  rural  housing,  farm 
operating  expenses,  and  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  For  direct  loans  for  i-ural  hous- 
ing, the  committee  provided  the  entire 
budget  request  of  $20  milUon,  double  the 
1974  amount. 

Although  no  funds  were  requested  in 
tlie  budget  for  the  special  grant  pro- 
grams for  faim  labor  housing,  mutual 
and  self-help  housing,  and  riaral  water 
and  \\aste  disposal,  the  conmiittee  has 
provided  fimding  to  continue  these  three 
progiams  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Even  with  the  committee  increases 
over  the  budget  estimates  for  these  ru- 
ral development  programs.  It  is  clear  the 
needs  of  rural  America  far  exceed  what 
we  can  provide  for.  The  funds  recom- 
mended can  only  attempt  to  addi-ess  this 
area's  most  critical  problems  and  needs. 

With  respect  to  environmental  and 
conservation  programs,  your  committee 
has  increased  the  appropriation  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  $92 
million  over  the  level  of  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

The  rural  environmental  conservation 
program  has  been  provided  $190  million 
in  contract  authority.  This  figure  Is  $35 
milUon  under  the  vetoed  bill  but  will  still 
allow  substantial  assistance  to  farmers 
for  conser%-ation  measures. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  has  also 
recommended  reductions  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  from  levels  pro- 
^•ided  in  the  vetoed  bill  and  from  the 
budpet  requests.  The  amounts  recom- 
mended, however,  are  still  significantly 


above  past  years'  levels  and  will  allow 
them  to  adequately  discharge  their  grow- 
ing responsibilities. 

Your  committee  also  lecommends  that 
language  added  by  the  House  to  prohibit 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
from  regulating  pai-king  facilities  be  de- 
leted because  such  a  restriction  would 
seriously  jeopardize  our  Nation's  pro- 
gram to  achieve  and  maintain  legally 
mandated  air  quality  standards. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  difQculUes  faced  by  your 
conmiittee  in  balancing  fiscal  con- 
straints with  ever  growing  needs. 

This  bill  has  been  scrutinized,  reeval- 
uated, and  carefully  considered.  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  both  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  economic,  social,  and  envi- 
ronmental needs  of  our  Nation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  noUc« 
on  page  48  of  the  committee  report  that 
an  amendment  was  considered  to  elim- 
inate the  language  in  tlie  bill  that  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
impdement  the  grant  portion  of  section 
504  of  the  1949  Housing  Act. 

The  report  notes  that  tlie  restric- 
tion lias  been  included  in  this  annual 
appropriations  bill  for  severed  years. 

With  this  language,  the  Agricultui-e 
Department  cannot  process  any  grant 
for  any  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  modernizing  his  home. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  done  good  work  in  providing  Its  low- 
interest  loans  to  individuals  in  our  rural 
areas  for  home  improvements,  but  even 
under  this  program  there  are  some  who 
cannot  qualify  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  grant  program  Is  one  more  way 
by  which  the  low-Income  of  our  rural 
areas  have  a  way  of  improving  their 
living  conditions. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  came  to  my  attention 
when  I  was  looking  into  various  programs 
for  a  constituent  w  ho  wished  to  continue 
a  home-winterizing  program  for  the  low- 
income  in  his  area. 

His  project  has  merit  for  two  rea- 
.sons.  It  helps  the  homeowner  conserve 
the  use  of  energy,  a  top  priority  given 
our  country's  enei-gy  shortage  situation, 
and  it  helps  tlie  homeowner  save  addi- 
tional money. 

The  Department  tells  me  it  has  not 
pu.shed  for  the  program  because  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Yet,  there  are 
no  figures  to  support  this. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  lan- 
guage removed  from  the  fiscal  1975  ap- 
propriations bill,  that  prohibits  the  im- 
plementation of  the  grant  program  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  committee  ask  the 
Department  for  specific  information  on 
the  status  of  the  program.  With  this 
material,  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
act  latw  to  implement  this  program. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  1975 
agriculturo-envivonmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  appropriation  bill  is 
once  again  before  the  Senate.  Tliis  body 
had  approved  a  previous  measure  on 
July  22  and  the  conference  report  on  that 
bill  was  agreed  to  on  July  30.  But  tne 
President  vetoed  that  bill. 

We  now  ha^•c  a  new  bill  before  us.  It 
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is  a  bill  which  I  believe  reflects  an  effort 
to  respond  to  the  spiiit  of  the  President's 
veto  message,  which  pointed  out  that  the 
original  bill  exceeded  the  President's 
bodget  recommendation  by  $540  million. 
This  instant  bill  goes  a  long  way  to  meet 
tlie  Pi-esident's  objections.  This  measure 
has  been  treated  with  evenhandedness 
f.nd  with  tempered  judgment  and  delib- 
ciation. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deep  appreciation  to  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations,  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
who  have  labored  with  diligence  and 
prdor  on  the  bill.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  reductions  have  been  distributed 
evenly  and  fairly  with  a  minimum  of 
danger  to  the  various  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  it  is 
popularly  known  as  the  agiicultural  ap- 
propriations bill,  there  are  many  other 
progi-ams  Included.  Therefore,  agricul- 
ture alone  has  not  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
reductions  made  in  this  legislation. 

A  careful  and  thoughtful  attempt  was 
made  to  achieve  an  overall  reduction, 
M  ithout  disrupting  the  congressional  au- 
thorizing mandate  to  provide  effective 
programs  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  en- 
vironmental control,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. This  is  a  diflBcult  task  in  any 
appropriations  bill  and  I  am  confident 
that  an  equitable  and  balanced  result 
has  been  reached  in  the  bill  we  are  now 
considei-ing. 

The  Senate  bill  recommends  a  $53.6 
million  decrease  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates. It  is  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$176  million  from  the  level  of  the  vetoed 
bill. 

AGRICULTURAL    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $201  million, 
which  is  the  same  amount  provided  for  in 
the  House  bill.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$12.9  million  over  last  year  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3.7  million  from  the  budget 
request.  The  House  reduced  the  levels  for 
a  number  of  priority  research  activities, 
but  both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees expect  the  department  to  carry  them 
c  t  to  the  extent  possible  with  available 
funds. 

The  committee  also  recommended  over 
C.400  million  for  the  programs  of  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  In.spection 
Service — APHIS.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  conduct  regulatory  and  conti'ol 
l^rograms  to  protect  the  wholesomeness 
of  meat  and  poultry  products  for  human 
consumption  and  to  generally  improve 
animal  and  plant  health.  The  treatment 
of  animals,  their  inspection,  as  well  as 
the  control  and  eradication  of  pcst.s  and 
diseases,  are  all  activities  whlcli  will  be 
supported  by  these  funding  levels. 

Tiie  t^um  of  $6.7  million  has  been  rcc- 
■-^lamended  for  construction  of  the  Flem- 
ii>g  Key  quarantine  facility,  which  will 
«liow  APHIS  to  engage  in  much-needed 
-esearch  on  the  extent  and  existence  of 
f  ommunicable  diseases  and  pests  affect- 
ing livestock  and  poultry.  This  is  a  vital 
piogram  to  our  livestock  industry,  and  I 
iiin  pleased  to  see  ils  continued  support 
L;  iiie  committee. 


For  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses, 
the  committee  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4  billion,  which  is  the 
same  amount  as  provided  by  the  House. 
These  funds  will  be  utilized  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Coi-poration  for  programs 
to  stabilize  and  protect  farm  income  and 
prices,  to  help  maintain  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  to  insure  the  proper  di.s- 
t  ibution  of  commodities. 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

The  electric  loan  level  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  as  pro- 
vided In  the  vetoed  bill  has  been  reduced 
by  $50  million  to  $700  million  for  fiscal 
1975.  This  level  is  still  $82  million  over 
fiscal  1974  and  the  budget  estimate.  The 
committee  has  recommended  that  not 
less  than  $80  million  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  be  made  available  for  2-per- 
cent loans.  The  committee  has  also  urged 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  to  return  to  a  2- 
year  construction  program  loan  formula. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  this  change  would  result  In 
administrative  cost  savings  and  also  as- 
sist the  borrower  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  construction  programs. 

The  House  eliminated  from  the  vetoed 
ownership  loans,  $50  million  for  Insured 
hoasing  loans,  and  $3.5  million  of  the 
$7  million  for  rural  committee  fire  pro- 
tection grants.  The  $6  million  in  the 
vetoed  bill  for  mutual  and  self-help 
housing  was  reduced  by  $1  million.  These 
cuts  which  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee  were  made  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  overall  total  of  the  bill,  but 
at  the  same  time,  retain  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  the  programs  operating  at  an 
effective  level. 

The  vetoed  bill  had  provided  for  a 
total  of  $345  million  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants.  The  President's 
veto  message  directed  particular  con- 
cern to  this  item.  In  response  to  the 
President's  veto,  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  agreed  to  reduce  the  total 
level  to  $150  million,  $30  million  through 
a  direct  appropriation  and  $120  million 
which  was  carried  over  from  prior  years. 
The  $150  million  funding  level  is  most 
generous  indeed,  considering  that  in 
previous  years  the  highest  amount  al- 
lowed for  this  program  was  $40  million. 
The  $150  million  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  fund  a  much- 
needed  program  for  thousands  of  rural 
homes  that  are  still  without  adequate 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROGRAMS 

The  bill  provides  $80  million  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development  in  the 
Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency.  This 
is  $28  million,  or  a  25-percent  reduction 
from  the  $108  million  originally  approved 
in  the  bill  the  President  vetoed.  The 
committee  does  not  expect  this  reduc- 
tion to  critically  affect  program  levels 
because  personnel  ceilings  preclude  full 
use  of  the  original  amount.  This  $80 
million  compares  to  no  funds  in  last 
year's  budget. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee was  language  in  the  House  re- 
port which  would  restrict  funds  to  the 


Environmental  Protection  Agency  If  any 
programs  were  administered  which  re- 
duces the  supply  or  Increases  the  cost  of 
electricity  or  food  to  the  consumer.  This 
is  recognized  as  a  provision  without  ab- 
solute legal  effect,  but  was  responded 
to  in  length  In  the  Senate  committee 
report.  In  brief,  enforcement  of  this  lan- 
guage could  jeopardize,  repeal,  or  con- 
flict with  much  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  in  recent  years  which 
pertains  to  the  environment.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  explanatory  language  of 
the  Senate  report  will  clarify  the  House 
report  language  and,  hopefully,  minimize 
its  impact  on  the  programs  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

For  abatement  and  control  the  House 
and  oui-  committee  cut  by  25  percent  a 
number  of  add-on  items  which  were  con- 
tained In  the  vetoed  bill,  reducing  the 
total  by  $1,125,000.  The  Great  Lakes  and 
clean  lakes  programs,  which  were  a  sub- 
ject of  criticism  in  the  veto  message,  were 
cut  by  the  requested  $175  million.  The 
House,  however,  did  add  $4  million  in  a 
direct  appropriation  for  the  clean  lakes 
program.  This  should  permit  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  initiate 
an  evaluation  of  these  programs  with  an 
eye  to  future  pi'ogram  funding  at  in- 
creased levels. 

The  vetoed  bill  provided  $225  million 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram advance  authorization.  The  present 
bill  provides  $190,000,000  which  reduces 
the  original  amount  by  $35  million,  but 
which  is  $30  million  above  the  budget 
request. 

CONSUMER    PROGRAMS 

The  Senate,  in  floor  action,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  provided 
for  an  additional  $100  million  for  the 
child  nutrition  programs  because  of 
strains  on  the  section  32  fund  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  was  not 
an  authorization  of  any  program  In- 
creases, but  rather  simply  a  shift  of  funds 
from  other  accounts.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  did  not  clear  this 
additional  amount  of  funds;  however,  it 
did  see  fit  to  use  this  $100  million  as  part 
of  its  reasons  for  vetoing  the  original 
bill.  Accordingly,  the  House  eliminated 
the  increase  In  budget  authority  and  the 
Senate  committee  concurred  in  that  ac- 
tion. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
budget  was  reduced  by  $2.8  million  by 
the  House.  This  is  $193,000  more  than 
was  appropriated  last  year,  and  $50,000 
under  the  budget  estimate.  Other  con- 
sumer agencies  also  received  cuts  by  the 
House,  .such  as  a  reduction  of  $450,000 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
over  $800,000  reduction  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  These  agen- 
cies are  being  funded,  however,  at  levels 
above  the  fiscal  1974  appropriation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  pend- 
ing measure  is  desei-ving  of  approval  by 
the  Senate  In  its  present  form.  It  Is  a 
good  faith  and  effective  accommodation 
of  the  thrust  of  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  15472.  Thus,  it  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation's  present  fiscal 
and  economic  situation,  with  a  minimum 
of  adverse  Impact  on  the  programs  and 
activities  which  the  bill  funds. 
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Th£  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wloat  Is 
tlie  will  ot  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MoGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  yielding  to  me  for  this  purpose. 

I  want  first  of  all  to  ask  a  question  In 
regard  to  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
cut  for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
staffing  requirements.  I  understand  that 
about  $1.2  million  was  cut  from  the 
amount  of  money  that  Farmers  Home 
could  use  for  staff. 

We  just  finished  hearings  last  week 
where  it  was  brought  out  by  many  wit- 
nesses that  one  of  the  shoitcomings  of 
the  implementation  of  the  rural  housing 
program  under  the  Farmere  Home  Ad- 
ministration was  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  have  enough  staff.  I  would  appreciate 
it  If  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  explain  to  me  why  this  cut  In  ap- 
liropriations  was  made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administi-atlon  received  tlie  percentage 
cut  that  all  of  the  line  items  received, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  a  shoi-tfall  on 
ijersonnel  to  do  the  Increasing  amoimt 
of  business  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  to  do. 

We  tried  to  make  some  adjustment  to 
that  shortfall  as  a  result.  The  Committee 
on  Agricuituie  agreed  to  pennit  the  Agri- 
fultural  Stabilization  and  Consei-vation 
.Service  to  make  available  any  temporar- 
ily siu'plus  personnel  for  Ui,e  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Both  of 
those  agencies  agreed  tliat  this  would  be 
a  very  valuable  interchange,  and  would 
i\s  well  stabihze  the  persomiel  problem, 
because  the  ASCS  people  have  the  kind 
of  expertise  tliat  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  have  to  call  in,  in  any 
c.a.se. 

Therefore,  with  that  kind  of  language 
in  tills  proposed  committee  measure,  we 
believe  it  will  help  to  adjust  to  that 
shortfall  on  the  part  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Admimstration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  imderstand  that 
the  committee,  of  course,  will  retain  over- 
.«;ight  over  this  matter,  to  see  whetlier  or 
not  in  fact  it  does  work  out. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  indeed.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  this  Ls  not  just  a  paper 
operation,  and  that  it  in  fact  makes  a 
substantive  input,  and  does  relieve  the 
condition  now  existing  in  tlie  Farniei"3 
Home  Administration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Because  the  condi- 
tion is.  as  the  chairman  well  know.s 

Mr.  McGEE.  Extremely  serious 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  A  bad  one  at  the 
present  time,  with  applications  being  de- 
layed anywhere  from  4  to  6  months,  and 
one  of  tlie  key  reasons  for  that  Ls  the 
lack  of  personnel  to  properly  process  the 
loan.s. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  taken,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
tliis  will  help  them  to  adjust  to  that  lack 
of  personnel  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  tlrnnk  the  chair- 
man for  his  Interest  in  this  matter.  I 
have  one  otlicr  matter  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  chalnnan.  in  regard  to 
the  recently  enacted  rcrit  supplement 
piogiam  for  rural  area.'-. 


In  our  hearings  last  week,  it  was  devel- 
oped that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion does  not  intend  to  do  anything  to 
Implement  this  program  \mtll  they  have 
some  expression  on  behalf  of  Congress 
that  they  should  go  ahead  with  it,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  colloqity  Is  to  gtve 
them  Just  that  expression. 

I  imderstand  that  sometime  after  the 
first  of  the  next  calendar  year,  there 
will  be  a  supplemental  appi  opriatiou,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  request 
tJaat  tlie  Farmers  Home  Admimstration 
give  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  estimated  amount  of  drawdown  on 
the  funds  that  would  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  rent  supplement  program 
for  the  calendar  year  1975.  I  would  like 
the  Senate  to  make  that  request  In  terms 
of  it  being  sent  to  the  committee  on  or 
before  December  31  of  this  year,  so  that 
it  would  be  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  to  act  prior 
to  the  time  of  enactment,  or  the  execu- 
tive session,  on  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  Tlie  committee  con- 
sidered this  problem  \evy  carefully.  It 
was  the  subcommittee's  feeling  that  the 
way  to  get  at  it  without  delay  was  to  get 
a  letter  to  the  people  downtown,  request- 
ing that  a  report  and  evaluation  of  this 
matter  be  returned  to  the  committee 
before  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
Armed  with  that,  with  the  dimension  and 
severity  of  the  problem,  we  would  then 
be  better  able  to  weigh  the  requirements 
that  would  be  needed  in  the  first  supple- 
mental, for  example,  if  that  were  a  rea- 
sonable time  interval,  or  the  second  sup- 
plemental, whatever  their  disclosures  re- 
vealed to  the  committee.  But  we  did  not 
want  to  be  caught  unprepared  to  go  after 
the  first  opportunity  for  a  supplemental 
consideration. 

Ml-.  HATHAWAY.  I  miderstand.  So  the 
letter  will  request  that  we  have  this  In- 
formation, then,  by  the  end  of  this  cal- 
endar year? 

Mr.  McGEE.  By  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year.  That  means  December  31. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. This  is  an  impoi-tant  Innovation  in 
rural  housing,  and  I  know  the  vast  ma- 
jcrlt:;'  of  us  In  this  body  want  to  see  It 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's leadership  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  want  to  add  also  tliat  our 
subcommittee  has  not  had  any  hearings 
on  this  matter  as  yet. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  receipt  of  the 
letter  before  December  31  would  give 
ample  opportimity  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  and  the  committee 
would  then  be  able  to  take  whatever  in- 
telligent steps  would  be  required. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  tlie  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
feeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIIilE   LIMITATION   AGREEMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  there  t>e  a  time  limitation  of  one- 
half  hour  on  each  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendir»ent  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill;  that  there  be  2  hours  on  the  bfli, 
and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  th;  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  be  treated  in  the 
usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e  clerk 
\\ill  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  an  amendment. 

Mi-.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Tom  Saylor  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
staff,  and  Mr.  Bill  Albi-echl  of  my  staff. 
be  permitted  tlie  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  discussion  of  HJl,  16901. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Javits,  Hatfield,  Humphrey, 

McGOVERN,  Ivl£IZ£KBAUlI.  MUSKIE, 

ScMWEiKER,  and  myself  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  imprinted  amendment  to  HJl. 
16901,  and  atk  for  its  immediate  con- 
sider ition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  line  35.  eubstUute  a  coau»a  iot 
the  eeml -colon  and  add  tlie  following:  "Pto- 
vided  further,  Tliat  the  highest  priority  !n  the 
allocation  of  the  fimds  contained  la  this  ap- 
propriation shaU  be  immediately  given  to 
tliose  nations  most  seriously  affected  bv  ciu- 
reut  food  shortages  as  determined  b\  a  global 
assessment  of  humauUarian  needs;" 

On  page  19,  line  2.  subsi-itute  a  comma  for 
the  period  and  add  the  following:  'Provided, 
That  priority  In  the  allocation  of  funds  used 
to  purchase  feed-grains  available  tinder  the 
Pood  for  Peace  progmm  be  given  to  the  pur- 
chase of  specla'.lv  blended  and  high  :nrri- 
Uonal  foods." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  2  weelis 
ago  the  United  States  dele^jation  to  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  asked 
the  President  to  Increase  this  countrj-'.? 
food  assistance  to  nations  suffering  from 
starvation,  malnutrition,  and  the  threat 
of  famine.  The  request  was  for  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  tons  of  food — a  modest 
amomit  that  would  have  raised  our  com- 
mitment to  4.3  million  tons  this  ^ear,  an 
amount  well  below  the  traditional 
UJS.  commitment  of  food  aid. 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House  re- 
jected that  bipartisan  request. 

Tliis  amendment  to  the  asriculturo 
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appropriations  bill  represents  an  attempt 
to  help  correct  that  situation,  by 
assigning  the  highest  priority  under  the 
food  for  peace  program  to  the  use  of 
food  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  tlie  World  Food  Conference,  "It  is  time 
V  e  depoliticize  food  aid  and  rehumanize 
it." 

Reduced  availability  of  basic  grains 
has  diminished  the  importance  of  sur- 
plus disposal  and  market  development 
under  Public  Law  480  programs  and,  as 
a  result,  this  country's  food  assistance 
has  been  increasingly  used  to  further 
foreign  policy  interests.  Dm-ing  fiscal 
year  1975.  for  example,  over  66  percent 
of  Public  Law  480.  title  I  resources,  went 
to  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  title  I  went  to  supporting  as- 
.sistance  for  countries — not  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  feeding  hungry  people- 
but  as  budget  support  for  military  pur- 
poses. Such  a  disproportionate  share  of 
Public  Law  480  for  these  purposes  lends 
credence  to  the  conclusion  that  the  food 
for  peace  progiam  has  become  more  a 
food  for  war  program. 

Quantities  approved  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year  show  that  le.ss  than 
30  percent  of  Public  Law  480,  title  I  aid. 
Is  being  directed  to  strictly  humanitarian 
uses.  At  the  same  time.  25  percent  of 
title  I  assistance  went  to  Cambodia.  20 
percent  to  Egj'pt  and  about  7  percent  to 
Chile. 

In  a  year  of  high  commodity  prices 
and  tight  supplies,  it  is  unconscionable 
tliat  American  food  assistance  goes  first, 
not  to  where  the  most  people  are  starv- 
ing, but  where  it  seems  desirable  to  sup- 
port a  friendly  political  regime  or  exert 
diplomatic  leverage.  It  is  difficult  to 
justify  food  assistance  as  primarily  a 
political  weapon  when  the  victims  are 
women  and  children  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

This  amendment  to  the  Public  Law 
480  title  I  appropriation  section  of  H.R. 
16901  would  insure  that  the  highest 
priority  in  the  use  of  the  resources  avail- 
able under  this  title  are  used  for  demon- 
.strated  humanitarian  purposes.  This 
does  not  increase  or  decrease  the  total 
level  of  funding  but  simply  directs  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  to  be  ased  for  a 
purpose  specified  in  the  Public  Law  480 
legislation. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  President 
should  demonstrate  that,  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  food  assistance  resources  under 
Public  Law  480.  priority  is  being  given 
to  those  countries  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  current  food  shortages,  as  de- 
fined by  the  appropriate  international 
bodies.  In  addition  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  direct  the  maximum  feasible 
volume  of  food  commodities  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most— both  in  terms  of 
increasing  our  own  participation  in  food 
assistance  as  well  as  taking  leadership 
by  other  countries  in  food  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  food  assistance. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  proposals  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  World  Food  Conference  on  the  reso- 
lution concerning  food  aid.  Specifically 
we  proposed  that  food  aid  should  not 
be  used  as  a  diplomatic  weapon  to  im- 
pose the  political  objectives  of  donor 
countries  upon  recipient  countries. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
encourage  the  President  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  help  meet  the 
food  problem.  The  committee  report 
makes  clear  that  this  authority  exists 
and  rests  with  the  President. 

Each  year  funUs  are  appropriated  directly 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Public 
Law  480  Program.  Tliese  funds  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Therefore,  If  the  funds 
appropriated  In  any  given  year  are  not  used 
In  that  year  they  carry  forward  to  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  addition.  If  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  P.L.  480  are  not  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  program  within  any  fiscal  year,  the 
basic  law  authorizes  the  use  of  CCC  funds  to 
fluance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  P.L.  480.  In  those 
cases  where  CCC  funds  are  used  In  a  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  P.L.  480  activities,  the  P.L. 
480  appropriation  is  increased  in  a  subse- 
quent year  to  repay  CCC.  Consequently, 
since  the  law  authorizes  the  use  of  CCC 
funds  the  amount  of  the  PX.  480  appro- 
priation does  not  limit  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out.  The  basic  authoriz- 
ing legislation  limits  Tltl;  I  activities  to  $1.9 
billion  per  year  and  Title  II  to  $600  million 
per  vear,  in  addition  to  any  carry-over  of 
unused  prior  years  authorization  as  set 
forth  above. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  proposes 
that  priority  in  the  title  II  appropria- 
tion be  given  to  specially  blended,  high 
nutritional  food  normally  shipped  under 
the  program.  In  times  of  tight  supplies, 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  cut  back 
on  these  special  foods  particularly  those 
that  have  a  feedgraln  component.  Such 
cutbacks  are  particularly  disruptive  to 
already  established  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  level  of  nutrition  of  the  most 
vulnerable  groups  in  these  countries — 
women,  infants  and  children.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  commitment  expressed  at 
the  World  Food  Conference  to  raise  nu- 
tritional standards,  we  should  insure 
that  these  .special  foods  are  programed  at 
least  at  the  level  this  coimtry  was 
shipping  abroad  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Anthony  Lewis,  published  in 
today's  New  York  Times,  an  article  in 
the  November  23  National  Joiu-nal,  and 
some  remarks  I  made  earlier  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  World 
Food  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  Connect 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  November  24. — It  is  a  troubled 
Thanksgiving.  Americans  are  still  a  privileged 
people,  with  material  comforts  extraordinary' 
by  the  standards  of  history  or  of  almost  all 
the  world  today.  We  know  that,  but  we  won- 
der whether  It  can  last. 

People  all  over  this  country  are  scared. 
They  are  worried  about  their  own  futures — 
their  Jobs,  their  homes,  their  ways  of  life. 
They  doubt  the  competence  of  government  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  country.  And 
there  Is  a  deeper  uneasiness  about  the  world, 
a  sense  that  things  are  out  of  Joint  In  eco- 
nomics and  politics  and  the  resources  that 
s'.istain  life. 

Food  Is  a  particular  symbol  of  unease  right 
now.  Americans  are  Increasingly  conscious 
that  food  i-s  desperately  short  in  parts  of  the 
world,  that  hundreds  of  millions  are  mal- 
nourl&hed  and  may  die  of  starvation  unless 
helped.  We  are  still  a  generous  people,  but 
we  wonder;  Is  there  anythUig  clearly  tiseful 


to  do?  Can  we  give  aid  without  aggravating 
our  own  problems?  Is  there,  In  short,  a  con- 
nection between  helping  others  and  help- 
ing ourselves? 

In  exploring  such  questions  It  is  impor- 
tant to  diatingulsh  between  the  long-term 
and  the  immediate.  Any  attempt  to  look 
decades  ahead  of  the  world  food  situation 
must  raise  profound  issues  of  population  and 
resources  and  ethics.  The  World  Food  Con- 
ference In  Rome  made  a  reasonable  start  on 
mechanisms  to  deal  with  the  future.  But 
right  now  there  are  practical  problems  that 
have  to  be  solved  if  the  longer-run  ideivs  aie 
to  have  any  chance  of  de- eloping. 

The  immediate  problem  Is  that  son\e  areas 
of  the  world,  notably  South  Asia,  are  short 
of  grain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shortage 
Is  severe.  Estimates  of  the  need  range  from 
six  to  ten  million  tons  over  the  next  year. 

The  grain  needed  can  come  from  only  a 
handuful  of  surplus  countries:  thu  United 
States  primarily,  plus  Canada,  Austi-alia,  the 
European  Community.  In  other  words,  this 
is  a  relatively  straightforward  problem  com- 
pared with  many  that  the  world  faces  today. 
It  is  a  problem  of  transferring  food  from 
known  sources  to  agreed  shortage  areas. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  Im- 
mensely productive  agriculture,  has  an  In- 
escapable responsibility  for  leadership  in 
meeting  the  need  for  Immediate  food  aid. 
During  the  Rome  conference.  President  Ford 
rejected  a  call  to  pledge  an  additional  one 
million  tons  of  grain,  saying  that  would  add 
to  Inflation  at  home.  But  In  fact  his  Admin- 
istration has  tentatively  and  secretly  decided 
to  send  up  to  three  million  tons  more  in 
the  next  year,  while  withholding  firm  com- 
mitment until  a  fresh  review  every  three 
months. 

Secret  plans  for  aid,  subject  to  quarterly 
review,  have  a  fatal  flaw  in  terms  of  effective- 
ness. The  needy  countries  can  make  no  plans 
on  such  a  basis — plans  for  distribution  of 
aid  or  use  of  Internal  stocks.  In  the  absence 
of  firm  expectations  of  outside  help,  the 
tendency  in  hungry  areas  will  be  for  those 
who  have  any  food  to  board  it — thus  worsen- 
ing  price    and   distribution   problems. 

To  be  effective,  American  action  has  to  be 
s.vift,  decisive  and  public.  The  occasion  for 
decision  is  a  meeting  in  Rome  set  for  Nov.  29 
of  the  principal  grain-exporting  countries 
and  of  the  most  needy,  to  see  what  can  be 
pledged  for  the  latter. 

A  number  of  organizations  concerned  with 
the  food  problem  are  pres-slng  the  United 
States  Government  to  pledge  shipment  of 
two  million  tons  Immediately  and  two  million 
more  ne.xt  summer,  contingent  on  matching 
contributions  by  other  countries.  It  is  im- 
portant to  get  the  wheat  and  rice  moving 
.soon,  because  it  takes  weeks  to  arrange  and 
acooinpllsh  shipping  on  so  large  a  scale.  And 
\inless  conunltiuenus  are  made  now,  the  avail- 
able grain  may  go  for  other,  commercial 
uses. 

Why.  then,  is  it  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  make  fresh  commitments  of 
food  aid?  What  is  the  connection  between  us 
and  them? 

Tlie  answer  may  be  clearer  If  we  ask  the 
cmestlon  another  way:  What  would  it  do  to 
Americans  if  we  watched  thousands  or  mil- 
lions die — literally  watched,  on  television — 
because  we  and  the  world  had  not  acted? 
Putting  aside  all  considerations  of  humanity, 
the  result  would  surely  be  to  weaken  further 
our  already  frayed  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  system  to  deal  with  today's  problems. 
The  point  Is  that  the  Immediate  food 
shortage  Is  a  well-defined  problem,  with  a 
definable  solution.  If  the  world  Is  not  up  to 
that,  how  can  It  be  expected  to  handle  the 
greater  complexities  of  energy  and  resources, 
and  Inflation?  Mass  starvation  would  be  an 
unmistakable  signal  of  lnstltutloI^al  failure. 
Tlianksglvlng  Is  a  day  of  food,  but  it  Is 
hardlv  an  expression  of  greed  or  selfsatlsfac- 
i!on.  Rather  It  Is  a  recognition  of  the  debt 
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to  God  and  nature  for  their  bounty.  Those 
who  first  celebrated  It,  In  Plymouth  in  1621, 
invited  the  nearby  Indians  to  sliare  the 
harvest. 

Generosity  has  been  a  natural  instinct  of 
Americans.  Today  It  can  serve  a  larger  pur- 
pose. By  sharing  food  with  the  hungry  we 
can  allay  the  widespread  feeling  of  impotence 
before  the  strains  of  contemporary  life,  and 
begin  to  restore  faith  In  the  capacity  of  man 
to  solve  his  problems. 

I  From  the  National  Journal,  Nov.  23,  1974) 
AcRictnLTURE    Report/ PoLmcs    of   Food    Aid 

Presents    United    States    With     Policy 

Dilemma 

(By  Daniel  J.  Balz) 

A  Treasury  Department  expert  on  the 
United  States  food  aid  program — known  as 
PL  480  after  the  statute  which  created  it — 
was  talking  recently  about  some  of  the  pro- 
gram's flaws  when  a  visitor  interrupted  him. 

"Why  don't  people  know  about  these 
things?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  suspect  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  a  lot 
about  PL  480,"  the  official  said. 

If  that  has  been  the  case,  things  may 
change  soon,  thanks  in  part  to  some  of  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz's  side  trips 
from  the  recent  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome. 

While  delegates  from  almost  130  nations 
debated  how  to  find  enough  grain  to  meet  an 
anticipated  7-11  million  ton  shortage  in 
South  Asia  and  Africa,  Butz  visited  Cairo  to 
sign  an  agreement  committing  the  U.S.  to 
ship  200,000  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Egyptians, 
a  deal  worth  about  $39  million. 

Butz  said,  however,  that  the  Egyptians 
wouldn't  pay  for  It  directly.  Instead,  the 
United  States  would  loan  them  the  money 
for  20  years  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  percent, 
all  part  of  the  convenient  terms  of  PL  480, 
the  Food  for  Peace  program. 

To  many  Americans,  "food  aid"  connotes 
this  country's  response  to  ill-fed — and  starv- 
ing— people  abroad,  a  program  designed  to 
funnel  some  of  the  bounty  of  America  to 
hungry  people  In  poorer  countries. 

But  to  U.S.  policy  makers,  PL  480  is  one 
of  their  most  flexible  tools  for  International 
diplomacy,  a  way  of  buying  or  securing 
friendships,  rewarding  allies  and  punishing 
transgressors.  To  America's  farmers  and  their 
Agriculture  Department  In  Washington,  the 
program  has  been  an  opportunity  to  open 
new  markets. 

Although  the  world  has  looked  to  the 
United  States  to  lead  the  fight  against  famine 
In  parts  of  the  world  this  year,  the  PL  480 
program  Is  at  best  only  a  cumbersome  Instru- 
ment In  that  battle.  And  while  the  United 
States  had  nearly  a  year  to  revamp  its  food 
aid  policies  In  preparation  for  the  food  con- 
ference, most  of  the  fundamental  issues  were 
Ignored  because  both  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
Administrations  preferred  caution  to  com- 
mitment. 

Many  of  the  problems  with  the  PL  480 
program  were  overlooked  in  Rome,  as  atten- 
tion was  riveted  on  a  single  symbol :  the  total 
amount  of  money  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  spend  this  year.  The  U.S.  had 
planned  to  spend  $891  million  on  the  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  1975,  enough  to  buy  about 
4.6  million  metric  tons  of  food.  But  poor 
harvests  have  raLsed  the  cost  of  food  so  that 
those  4.6  million  tons  now  cost  about  $1.35 
billion. 

In  Rome,  delegates  wanted  the  U.S.  to 
assure  the  rest  of  the  world  tliat  it  would 
spend  at  least  enough  to  ship  all  it  had 
planned  to,  but  Secretary  of  Slate  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  under  orders  from  President  Ford, 
would  say  only  that  the  Ford  Administration 
would  spend  more  than  the  $891  million. 
Senior  Administration  officials  wanted  to 
avoid   a  commitment  tnitil   tliey   could  get 


a  better  Idea  of  the  domestic  crop  situation, 
despite  the  adverse  publicity  that  would 
result.  (For  details  of  that  policy  decision, 
see  table.) 

A  different  PlCTtmE 

Attention  on  the  cost  of  4.6  million  tons 
of  food,  however,  obscures  a  more  revealing 
story — how  and  where  the  money  is  spent. 
An  analysis  of  budget  figures  for  four  fiscal 
years — actual  spending  in  fiscal  1973  and 
1974,  latest  projections  on  distribution  of 
fiscal  1975  money  and  early,  quite  tentative 
requests  for  fiscal  1976 — shows  the  political 
motivations  behind  the  program. 

Program  critics  within  the  government 
say  aid  often  reaches  the  people  in  the  poor- 
est nations  only  by  accident.  Much  of  It  never 
reaches  them  at  all  because  it  ends  vip  for 
sale  in  the  markets  of  the  recipient  country. 
The  amount  that  does  reach  people  most  in 
need  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
food  provided  under  the  program. 

Critics  of  the  program  contend  food  aid 
has  been  used  to  help  governments,  not  peo- 
ple. It  helped  the  South  Koreans  finance 
troop  commitments  to  Soxith  Vietnam  during 
the  1960s,  for  example.  Other  times,  say 
officials  in  the  White  House,  it  helps  perpet- 
uate a  worldwide  bureaucracy  of  relief  orga- 
nizations. Other  critics  say  It  makes  the 
problem  of  hunger  worse  because  it  delays 
agricultural  development  In  poor  countries. 
Only  some  of  the  time,  say  bitter  bureau- 
crats, docs  it  help  to  alleviate  himger. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  SUPPLIES 

The^e  nr?  the  amounts  of  food  supniied  by  Public  La*  4S0.  The 
liical  1974  figures  represent  actual  tonnage  shipped.  The 
fiscal  1975  hgures  show  what  the  United  States  had  planned 
to  provide  when  the  budget  was  prepared  a  year  ago.  There 
has  been  no  decision  on  now  much  of  the  fiscal  1975  volume 
iictually  will  be  supplied.  All  figures  are  in  metric  tons.) 


Commodity 


Fiscal  1974 
Title  1      Title  2 


Fiscal  1975 
Title  1      Title  2 


Wlieat  Products 705,574  657,411  1,266,600  606,000 

Rice 603,871  0  1,000,000  0 

Feed  grain''  products.  370, 181  649, 865  1, 143, 600  383, 000 

Vegetable  oil 65,956  53,533  166,000  68 


Source'  Department  of  Agriculture. 


How  it  works 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  began  in  1954 
when  America's  grain  silos  were  bursting.  It 
was  created  to  dispose  of  some  of  those  sur- 
pluses, and  the  law  retains  a  provision  that 
restricts  its  use  only  to  periods  of  surplus. 
When  the  Nixon  Administration  put  export 
controls  on  soybeans  in  1973,  soybeans  were 
cut  out  of  PL  480. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  program, 
aid  was  charmeled  to  finance  ministers  of 
foreign  governments,  and  because  these 
countries  could  pay  for  the  food  with  their 
own  currencies,  food  aid  represented  a  way 
of  helping  the  foreign  exchange  position  of 
various  nations. 

In  those  days,  the  U.S.  spent  most  of  its 
foreign  aid  money  on  projects  designed  to 
industrialize  the  developing  countries.  The 
developing  coxmtrles  often  ignored  their  own 
agricultural  development  needs  in  the  rush 
to  Industrialize,  and  the  U.S.  went  along. 
That  attitude  changed,  however,  when  India 
suffered  severe  crop  shortages  in  1965  and 
1966  when  the  monsoons  failed  to  arrive. 

The  Johnson  Administration  decided  to 
take  a  get-tough  approach  to  the  program, 
and  the  law  was  rev.  ritten  to  link  conces- 
sionary sales  of  food  to  "self-help"  programs 
aimed  at  Uicreasing  agricultural  production 
in  poor  countries.  (Concessionary  sales  are 
financed  by  the  U.S.  over  20-40  years  at  low 
interest  rates.  Often  recipient  countries  re- 
ceive a  grace  period  of  several  years  before 
they  hav?  to  begin  repaying  the  loan.) 


Agriculture  economists  recall  that  Johnson 
became  so  interested  In  stimulating  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  developing  countries 
that  he  told  India  he  would  ship  no  food 
until  It  agreed  to  divert  some  of  Its  resources 
to  such  projects. 

Since  a  series  of  poor  harvests  and  mam- 
moth purchases  of  U.S.  grain  by  the  Soviet 
Union  hi  1972  helped  to  eliminate  most  sur- 
pluses In  this  country,  the  program  has  en- 
tered still  another  period.  For  the  first  time, 
the  U.S.  government  must  buy  in  commer- 
cial markets  the  food  It  ships  through  PL 
480.  No  longer  is  the  program  a  handy  way 
of  "getting  rid  of  the  stxiff."  as  Butz  likes  to 
say.  Now  it  has  become  a  program  of  poten- 
tially great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  for  an  expansion  In  Its  size 
wiU  put  more  demand  pressure  on  U.S.  do- 
mestic markets.  By  now,  consumers  know 
that  can  only  send  prices  up  even  higher. 

SIZE   AND   COSTS 

During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the 
United  States  shipped  on  the  average  about 
nine  million  tons  of  food  a  year  through  the 
program.  That  cost  about  $1.1  billion  an- 
nvially  and  represented  about  12-15  per  cent 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

Since  the  grain  deal  drained  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  bins  of  cheap 
wheat  and  other  grains,  the  complexion  has 
changed.  In  calendar  1973,  for  example,  PL 
480  accounted  for  only  4  per  cent  of  U.S. 
agricultural  e.xports. 

In  fiscal  1973,  according  to  Agriculture 
Department  figures,  the  program  cost  $941.7 
million  and  provided  7.1  million  tons  of  food. 

In  fiscal  1974,  the  market  value  of  the 
commodities  shipped  In  the  program  was 
$867.3  million.  It  provided  3.15  million  tons 
of  grain. 

Because  economists  bad  predicted  a  de- 
cline in  food  prices  at  the  farm  level  thLs 
year,  federal  budgeters  increased  the  size  of 
the  program  for  fiscal  1975  significantly  (to 
4.6  million  tons),  but  not  Its  cost.  The  cost 
was  estimated  at  $891  million,  but  now  may 
be  half  again  as  much. 

MECHANICS 

PL  480  operates  through  two  different  pro- 
grams, known  sUnply  as  Title  1  and  Title  2. 
Under  Title  1,  the  food  Is  sold  to  foreign 
countries  on  a  concessionary  basis,  as  In  the 
recent  Eg^-ptian  deal.  Title  1  sales  go  to  a 
variety  of  nations,  not  all  of  whom  would  be 
called  the  world's  poorest.  Under  Title  2,  the 
food  Is  given  away. 

Title  1  usually  accounts  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  U.S.  food  aid.  while  Title  2.  which  U 
targeted  for  the  world's  neediest  people,  gets 
the  rest. 

In  contrast,  food  aid  provided  by  Europ»eRn 
nations  through  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Community  (CEC)  Is  entirely  in 
the  form  of  grants,  mostly  to  the  least  de- 
veloped countries. 

In  the  fiscal  1975  budget  issued  last  Feb- 
ruary. Title  1  was  scheduled  to  get  80  per 
cent  of  the  money.  Now,  because  of  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  farm  commodities  and  the  need 
of  poor  countries  for  help  In  meeting  the 
increases,  the  Title  1  share  may  be  reduced 
to  about  65-70  per  cent,  with  the  difference 
going  into  the  grant  program  under  Title  2 
to  help  reduce  starvation. 

TITLE  1 

Title  1.  the  concessionary  sales,  operates 
through  commercial  markets  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government basis.  The  United 
States  finances  deals  between  private  grain 
traders  In  this  country  and  importers  in 
recipient  nations. 

When  the  food  shipped  under  Title  1  ar- 
rives at  its  destination,  it  Is  not  distributed 
to  the  country's  hungriest  people.  Instead, 
the  foreign  governments  channel  the  grain 
into  their  own  commercial  markets  for  sale. 
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This  provides  a  method  for  them  to  raise 
money  to  finance  development  projects  under 
the  self-help  provisions  of  the  program.  One 
Agriculture  Etepartment  economist  said  the 
projects  have  not  been  as  successful  as  the 
U.S.  hoped. 

The  self-help  provision  "has  served  as  a 
means  of  dialogue,"  be  said,  "but  It  has 
seldom  been  something  with  the  teeth  In  it 
that's  Implied."  Many  countries  have  con- 
tinued to  Ignore  agricultural  development. 

Tlie  Title  1  program  also  has  helped  for- 
eign countries  keep  down  food  prices  to  con- 
sumers because  the  extra  food  channelled 
with  the  market  served  to  keep  prices  from 
rising  as  much  as  they  might  have  had  the 
market  shelves  been  bare.  But  this  acts  to 
reduce  the  Incentive  of  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  steps  to  Increase  production,  and  for 
the  poorest  people,  It  still  does  little  good. 
They  still  may  be  too  poor  to  afford  to  buy. 

TITLE   2 

Title  2,  the  grant  program,  works  through 
three  mechanisms.  The  major  part  of  Title  2 
aid  goes  through  various  international  relief 
organizations  that  conduct  programs  In 
nearly  100  countries  which  provide  food  to 
young  children  and  pregnant  or  nursing 
mothers.  About  half  of  Title  2,  Including  that 
earmarked  for  emergency  relief.  Is  distributed 
through  these  agencies. 

Most  prominent  among  these  groups  are 
CARE,  Church  World  Service,  Catholic  Relief 
Services  and  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee  Inc. 

Other  Title  2  aid  is  distributed  through 
multilateral  organizations  and  the  United 
States  contributes  to  these  through  the 
World  Pood  Program.  The  food  program  often 
uses  the  food  to  pay  part  of  the  wages  of 
workers  employed  on  development  projects. 

A  third  way  of  providing  free  food  Is  di- 
rectly to  another  government.  Under  this 
program,  the  United  States  buys  the  food 
and  pays  for  shipping  it  to  the  recipient  na- 
tion. The  voluntary  or  multilateral  relief 
agency  then  handles  dlstrlbtulon. 


AOMII^  ISTRATION 

The  PL  480  program  Is  part  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  budget,  but  is  adminis- 
tered largely  by  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). 

An  Interagency  staff  committee,  represent- 
ing the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State, 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  and  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  National 
Security  Council,  decides  where  to  distribute 
the  aid. 

Where  it  goes 

While  delegates  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference debated  how  to  find  millions  of  tons 
6F'food  during  the  next  eight  months  to 
say^  lives  in  Asia  and  Africa,  U.S.  officials 
snowed  little  Interest  (n  seeking  major  al- 
terations In  the  way  this  country  spreads 
Us  aid  around. 

Butz'  trip  to  Egypt  Illustrated  how  the 
United  States  \-iew8  food  aid  as  a  foreign 
policy  tool.  Budget  requests  for  fiscal  1976 
obtained  by  NJR  show  even  more  clearly  how 
the  money  will  be  handed  out.  The  budget 
figures  are  only  tentative  and  both  absolute 
levels  and  shares  are  subject  to  change,  but 
they  give  a  first  look  at  how  aid  could  be 
used. 

When  combined  with  distribution  figures 
for  fiscal  1073  and  1974  and  tentative  figures 
on  the  current  year,  they  Illustrate  the  poll- 
tics  and  the  humantarlanlsm  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  show  a  pattern  of  helping  new 
friends,  forgetting  some  older  ones  and  re- 
establishing ties  with  still  others.  They  also 
reveal  a  shifting  Interest  In  the  foreign  pol- 
icy alms  of  the  United  States,  as  It  switches 
its  diplomatic  focus  from  Indochina  to  the 
Middle  East. 

AID   TO   SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  biggest 
recipients  of  Title  1  aid  have  been  U.S.  allies 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


In  fiscal  1973.  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam 
and  South  Korea  received  67  per  cent  of  all 
Title  1  aid,  according  to  Agriculture  De- 
partment figures.  Indonesia  got  8  per  cent, 
Pakistan  6  per  cent  and  Bangladesh  6  per 
cent. 

In  fiscal  1974,  South  Vietnam  got  40.1  per 
cent  of  Title  1  aid  and  Cambodia  29.3  per 
cent,  while  South  Korea's  share  fell  to  only 
1  per  cent. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  who 
works  closely  with  the  program  said  the  con- 
centration of  aid  to  those  countries  can  be 
explained  In  part  because  they  are  the  only 
countries  which  receive  much  rice  under 
Title  1,  and  there  has  been  a  genuine  surplus 
of  rice  In  this  country.  Other  countries  have 
different  dietary  habits. 

But  as  a  White  House  official  said,  "It's 
no  secret  that  the  distribution  of  food  aid 
reflects  the  priorities  of  this  Administra- 
tion on  foreign  policy." 


Cost  of  the  P.L.  480  Programs  Fiscal  Years 
1974-76 
This  is  how  much  the  Pi.  480  program 
could  cost  In  the  neu  future.  The  figures  for 
fiscal  1974  represent  money  actually  spent. 
The  fiscal  1975  figure  Is  an  estimate  based 
on  original  projections  of  tonnage.  The  fis- 
cal 1976  figure  is  a  preliminary  proposal  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
made  about  60  days  ago.  All  figures  are  In 
millions  of  dollars.  They  are  based  on  the 
Commodtly  Credit  Corporation  valuation  of 
the  commodities  and  are  slightly  below  ac- 
tual market  value.  "Supporting  assistance  " 
goes  to  promote  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility in  countries  with  security  problems. 
A  breakdown  of  some  of  the  countries  In- 
cluded *n  that  categcwy  can  be  found  In  the 
following  table: 


Fiscal  1974  actual 


Rstal  1975  estimate 


Fiscal  1976  proposed 


Region 


Total 


Title  1 


Title  2 


Total 


Title  1 


Tide  2 


Total 


Title  1 


Title  2 


Africa 

La'in  America - 

Supporting  assistanc* 

Otner:  Portugal 

Indochina  rice  reserve:  Title  1.. 

W^rlriwirte  reserve;  Title  1 

Title  2  emergency 


$126. 2 

187.6 

59.0 

463.8 

S.5 


$19.8 
80.0 
20.3 

432.8 
9.5 


$106.4 
106.7 
38.7 
31.0 


$79. 8 
525.4 
137.3 
432.5 


90.0 
82.8 


$20.9 

429.8 

78.3 

393.0 


90.0 


$58.9 
95.6 
59.0 
39.S 


82.8 


$67.0 
56a3 
127.6 
374.1 

"i5.'4" 

50.0 
50.0 


$4.5 
448.2 

8a8 
321.7 

"ii'i* 

50.0. 


$62.5 
112.1 
46.8 
52.4 


50.0 


Grand  total. 


845.3 


562.4 


284.9         1,347.8         1,012.0 


335.8 


1,244.4 


920.6 


323.8 


Budget  projections,  tentative  though  they 
are,  show  that  In  fiscal  1975  and  1976,  Cam- 
l)odia  and  South  Vietnam  will  get  a  smaller 
piece  of  the  Title  1  plo.  This  year  Cambodia's 
share  should  be  around  14  per  cent  while 
South  Vietnam's  may  drop  to  12  per  cent. 
Next  year  each  of  their  shares  will  drop  a 
few  more  percentage  points.  South  Korea,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  due  to  receive  more. 

During  the  past  few  years,  these  countries 
have  received  almost  on  Title  2  aid,  but  they 
are  scheduled  to  receive  some — up  to  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  for  Cambodia — In  fiscal 
1076. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

The  budget  figures  show  the  swing  to  the 
Middle  East.  Egypt,  which  got  nothing  under 
Title  1  In  fiscal  1974,  already  has  signed 
Sj^reements  worth  $57  million.  Projections 
for  fiscal  1975  could  give  it  as  much  as 
$r*3  million,  or  9  per  cent  of  Title  1.  The  final 
decision  won't  be  made  until  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration decides  how  much  It  will  spend 
lor  the  over-all  program   :hls  year. 

In  addition,  Egypt  coj'd  get  almost  $20 
million  worth  of  Title  2  al(^  this  year,  nearly 
C  per  cent  of  the  total.  That  would  be  more 


than  has  been  budgeted  for  the  six  countries 
of  the  drought  stricken  Sahelian  region  of 
Africa,  although  an  Agriculture  Department 
employee  said  the  United  States  is  awaiting 
a  new  assessment  of  requirements  in  the 
Sahel  before  deciding  how  much  to  send 
there. 

A  State  Department  AID  official  said  much 
of  the  Title  2  aid  m  Egypt  has  gone  to  feed 
refugees  from   the   Yom  Kippur  war. 

Next  year,  initial  budget  estimates  show. 
Egypt's  share  of  both  Title  1  and  Title  2 
will  fall  by  about  1  per  cent.  A  PL  480  staff 
expert  said,  however,  that  the  refugee  de- 
mands should  not  be  as  high  next  year. 

Syria  also  reflects  the  benefits  of  the  at- 
teiitlon  It  now  gets  from  the  United  States. 
Like  Egypt,  It  got  nothing  In  fiscal  1974,  but 
In  fiscal  1975  it  could  get  almost  2  per  cent 
of  all  Title  1  aid.  Nest  year  It  may  get  slightly 
more  than  that,  and  It  tentatively  Is  sched- 
uled to  receive  a  few  million  dollars  in  Title  2 
aid,  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent  of  that 
titles  fiscal  1976  total. 

Projections  for  fiscal  1975  put  the  middle 
eastern  share  of  Title  1  aid  at  13.9  per  cent, 
with  6.8  per  cent  of  Title  2  also  going  there. 


Next  year,  thbse  shares  are  likely  to  fall  less 
than  1  per  cent;. 

All  middle  eastern  and  southeast  Asian 
countries  are  lumped  under  one  category  in 
the  budget  figures:  "supporting  assistance." 
AID  says  such  assistance  Is  supposed  "to  pro- 
mote economic  or  political  stability  In  those 
nations  which  are  encountering  major  secu- 
rity problems."  This  remains  an  integral  pari 
of  PL  480. 

U.S.  Distribution  op  Overseas  Pood  Aid 

HELP  given  for  hunger 

Tliese  figures  show  the  distribution  of  food 
aid  to  countries  with  serious  hunger  prob- 
lems. The  fiscal  1974  figures  show  the  actual 
market  value  of  commodities  shipped.  The 
fiscal  1975  figiu-es  represent  estimates  based 
on  earlier  projections  of  tonnage.  The  fiscal 
1976  figures  are  from  preliminary  requests 
made  about  60  days  ago.  Both  1975  and  1976 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  values,  which  are  slightly 
below  actual  market  value.  The  fiscal  1975 
and  1976  figures  are  subject  to  change.  All 
figures  are  In  thousands  of  dollars.  The  per- 
centages represent  the  share  of  total  Title  1 
or  Title  2  aid. 
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Fiscal  1974  actual 


Fiscal  1975  estimate 


Country 


Title  1 


Percent 


Title  2 


Fiscal  1976  proposed 


Percent 


TiUel 


Percent 


Title  2 


Percent 


Title  1 


Percent 


Title  2 


Percent 


Bangladesh $18,901 

India 0 

Indonesia 6, 572 

Pakistan 30,242 

in  Lanka 5,219 

Sahel  region: 

Mali 0 

Muritania 0 

Niger 0 

Chad 0 

Upper  Volta 0 

Senegal 0 

Ethiopia 0 

Gambia 0 

Ghana 0 

Guinea 1,587 

Cameroon 0 

Nigeria 0 


3.3 
0 

1.0 
5.3 
.9 

0 

n 

0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
D 
.3 
0 
0 


$1,  298 

67, 140 

8,934 

7,307 

2,558 

11,180 

6,845 

13, 463 

4,664 

6,097 

5,696 

8,846 

994 

1,895 

482 

494 

2,200 


0.4 

22.9 

3.1 

2.5 

.9 

3.8 

2.3 

4.6 

1.6 

2.1 

1.9 

3.0 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.8 


$91,000 
82,000 
70,000 
42,000 
16,300 

0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5,300 
0 
0 


9.0 
8.1 
6.9 
4.2 
1.6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.5 
0 
0 


0 

$66,000 

5,732 

1,564 

4,197 

59 

278 

300 

5 

2,041 
688 
583 
249 

2,527 
392 
657 

3,000 


0 

19.7 
1.7 
.5 
1.2 


.6 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.8 
.1 
.2 
.9 


$111,000 

137,800 

0 

27,600 

18,300 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4,500 
0 
0 


12.1 

15.0 
0 

3.0 
2.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
.5 
0 
0 


$1, 774 

74, 189 

4,060 

2,446 

4,960 

2,570 
1,801 
2,589 

850 
3,745 
2,314 
1,123 

253 
1,580 

581 

740 
3,042 


0.5 

23.0 

1.3 

.8 

1.5 

.8 

.6 
.8 
.3 
1.2 
.7 
.3 
.1 
.5 
.2 
.2 
•9 


HELP  GIVEN  FOR  DIPLOMACY 

These  figures  show  the  distribution  of 
food  aid  to  countries  where  the  United  States 
has  had  strong  diplomatic  Interests  in  recent 
years.  The  fiscal  1974  figures  show  the  actual 
market  value  of  commodities  shipped.  The 


fiscal  1975  figures  represent  estimates  based 
on  earlier  projections  of  tonnage.  The  fiscal 
1976  figiu-es  are  from  preliminary  requests 
made  about  60  days  ago.  Both  1975  and  1976 
are   calculated  on  the  basis  of  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  values  which  are  slight- 
ly below  market  value.  All  figures  are  hi 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  percentages  ren- 
resent  the  share  of  Title  1  or  Title  2  aid 
going  to  the  country. 


Fisca  1974  actual 


Fiscal  1975  estimate 


Fiscal  1976  proposed 


Country 


Title  1 


Percent 


Title  1 


Percent 


Title  1 


Percent 


Title  2 


Percent 


Title  1 


Percent 


Title  2 


Percent 


Cambodia $168, 174 

Chile 0 

Israel 0 

Egypt 0 

Jordan 7, 087 

Syria 0 

Vietnam 234.325 

Korea 5,726 


29.3 

0 

0 

0 

1.2 

0 
40.1 

1.0 


$15 
3.187 
2,470 
3,249 
1,671 

0 

966 
5,436 


0 
0 

.8 
1.1 
0.6 
0 

.3 
1.9 


$146. 000 

65,  OGO 

21.000 

93,  OCO 

8,  COO 

18,000 

107, 000 

121,000 


14.4 

6.4 

2.1 

9.2 

.8 

1.8 

10.6 

12.0 


$11,211 
4,133 

0 
19, 097 
1,546 

0 
3,037 
9,468 


$111,700 
65,000 
20,000 
81,400 
2,  SCO 
20,000 
85,800 
150,000 


12.1 
7.1 
2.2 
8.8 
.3 
2.2 
9.3 

16.3 


$23, 279 
4,686 

0 
12,821 
1.980 
2.500 
5,153 
7,559 


7.2 
1.4 
0 

4.0 

.6 

.8 

1.6 

2.3 


CHILE 

Another  country  benefitting  from  renewed 
Interest  by  the  United  States  Is  Chile.  In 
fiscal  1974,  the  United  States  approved  no 
Title  1  sales  to  Chile,  while  providing  $3.2 
million  under  Title  2.  This  fiscal  year,  Chile 
could  get  up  to  $65  million,  or  6.4  per  cent, 
of  Title  1  spending.  Next  year,  according  to 
budget  requests.  It  could  get  another  $65  mil- 
lion, representing  7  per  cent  of  the  fiscal 
1976  share, 

INDIA 

Some  of  the  aid  shifted  from  Southeast 
Asia  would  go  to  India.  Some  of  this,  say 
White  House  officials.  Is  political  while  some 
reflects  genuine  need. 

Right  now,  India  faces  one  of  the  most 
critical  hunger  problems  in  the  world. 

A.  H.  Boerma,  director-general  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  recently  said 
that  India  may  need  three  million  to  seven 
million  tons  of  food  during  the  ne.\t  year  to 
avert  widespread  starvation. 

The  U.S.  has  been  supplying  India  con- 
siderable amounts  of  food  under  Title  2.  In 
fiscal  1974  the  market  value  of  Title  2  aid  was 
$67  million,  23  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
latest  figure  for  fiscal  1975  is  $66  million,  or 
20  per  cent.  And  next  year,  India  may  get 
$74  million,  or  23  per  cent  again,  of  Title  2. 

But  the  United  States  Is  renewing  Title  1 
soles  to  India  this  year  as  well,  and  a  White 
House  official  attributed  part  of  the  motive 
to  restoring  a  ruptured  relationship. 

This  year  India  could  get  8  per  cent  of 
Title  1  spending  that  figure  might  be  as  high 
a.i  15  per  cent  In  fiscal  1976. 

BANGLADESH 

Tlie  food  shortage  In  Bangladesh  also  is 
severe,  but  there  the  U.S.  commitment  Is 
small.  A  State  Department  official  said  no 
Title  2  shipments  have  been  authorized  for 
Bangladesh  for  the  past  11  mouths.  Budget 
projects  for  fiscal  1975  list  no  Title  2  aid  for 
liie  tiny  country. 

The  United  States  is  selling  food  to 
Bai!gladesh  under  Title  1.  In  fiscal  1975  that 
aid  may  be  about  $90  million,  or  a  9  per  cent 


share.   Next   year  it  could   Increase  several 
percentage  points. 

SAHEL 

A  report  Just  sent  to  Congress  by  AID  says 
that  from  November  1972,  when  shipments 
began,  through  June  30,  1974,  the  United 
States  had  spend  about  $100  million  In  food 
aid  to  the  six  countries  of  the  Sahelian  sec- 
tion of  Africa.  Those  countries  are  Mali, 
Muritania,  Chad,  Senegal,  Upper  Volta  and 
Niger. 

But  an  Agriculture  Department  expert 
says  only  about  half  of  that  money  went  for 
food.  The  rest  went  for  shipping  and  distri- 
bution costs,  which  are  extremely  high  in  the 
Sahel. 

In  fiscal  1974,  the  United  States  supplied 
506,000  tons  of  food,  much  of  It  sorghum,  a 
grain  rarely  eaten  in  the  United  States  and 
one  which  has  been  relatively  plentiful. 
AID  officials  said  this  represented  about 
46  per  cent  of  the  worldwide  response. 

Another  100,000  tons  of  food  have  been 
shipped  during  fiscal  1975,  but  until  there 
Is  a  reassessment  of  the  need  in  the  Sahel, 
the  United  States  is  holding  off  on  more  ship- 
ments. AID  reported  to  Congress  that  the 
drought  appeared  to  have  been  broken.  Now 
the  emphasis  on  aid  may  shift  from  food  to 
development. 

Another  country  devasted  by  drought, 
Ethopla,  got  about  $16  million  in  fiscal  1973 
and  1974,  enough  to  buy  64,418  metric  tons 
of  grain.  Nearly  half  the  money  went  for 
costs  other  than  food. 

Deciaions 

The  World  Food  Conference  could  have 
provided  American  policy  makers  with  an 
opportunity  to  review  tlie  food  aid  program 
thoroughly  and  to  establish  basic  guidelines 
for  Its  operation  in  the  future.  Instead,  say 
bitter  officials,  tho^e  decisions  largely  were 
avoided  because  the  Administration  wanted 
to  adopt  a  low  profile  in  Rome. 

Although  the  food  program  was  studied, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  basic  ques- 
tions about  it.  Nor  was  there  a  ccmesive 
organization  to  bring  together  conflicting 
viewpoints. 


As  with  the  delegates  in  Rome,  the  atten- 
tion of  most  U.S.  officials  was  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  could  be  spent  this  year  and 
not  on  how  It  should  be  spent. 

A  White  House  official  who  worked  on  th** 
issue  during  its  early  stages  said  the  em- 
phasis on  money  rather  than  the  program  It- 
self made  it  easy  for  senior  advisers  to  ignore 
many  of  the  fundamental  Issues. 

•We're  letting  the  fact  that  we're  tight 
this  year  Influence  what  we  do,"  he  said. 
"That  may  be  a  very  foolish  position  to  take. 
Butz  says  the  shortages  are  Only  short-term, 
but  we're  acting  as  If  that  Isn't  so." 

While  in  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation.  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kan.,  sug- 
gested that  Congress  try  to  resolve  some  of 
the  issues  next  year.  If  Sen.  Milton  Young, 
R-N.D.,  loses  his  seat,  Dole  is  scheduled  to 
become  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Conmiittee. 

If  he  and  others  such  as  Sens.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  George  McGovern. 
D-S.D,.  and  Dick  Clark,  D-Iowa,  follow  up 
on  some  of  their  statements  in  Rome,  the 
program  could  receive  a  thorough  review 
next  year. 

SOME   CHANGES 

One  of  the  immediate  problems  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  rewrite 
the  law  to  allow  the  program  to  operate  even 
during  a  period  of  shortages  In  the  U.S. 
Under  current  statute,  the  program  techni- 
cally can  run  only  when  the  U.S.  has  a 
surplus. 

An  aide  to  Humphrey  said  he  thinks  the 
Senator  might  push  for  action  on  that 
amendment  during  the  lame-duck  session 
of  Congress.  If  he  does,  still  other  Issues 
might  be  raised. 

One  is  the  separation  of  Title  1  frora 
Title  2.  The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently finished  a  study  of  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram, and  a  PL  480  staff  member  said  one 
of  the  principal  recommendations  is  for  Con- 
gress to  rewrite  tlie  mandate  of  the  program 
to  keep  -ntle  2.  the  free  food  part  of  PL  480, 
away  from  the  political  a.^pects  of  Title  1. 
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DOES   TITLE    2    WORKT 


But  there  are  problems  with  Title  2  as  well. 
Within  the  bureaucracy,  said  a  budget  ex- 
aminer, there  has  been  debate  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Title  2.  Although  It  supposedly 
helps  to  feed  the  neediest  people  In  the  poor- 
est ccuntrlea.  It  tends  to  go  <lrhere  the  most 
effective  relief  agencies  operate.  In  India,  a 
Treasury  Dep.'irtment  ofliclal  said,  75  per  cent 
of  Title  2  aid  goes  to  that  nation's  three 
richest  states. 

The  voluntary  agencies  which  distribute 
the  food  wield  a  lot  of  power  over  the  pro- 
grara.  Because  of  the  sympathies  normally 
attached  to  humanitarian  agencies,  this 
makes  legitimate  criticism  of  their  elTorts 
difllcult. 

"There  is  little  dispute  within  the  govern- 
ernment  for  using  food  for  disaster  relief," 
an  OMB  official  said.  "The  dispute  Is  over  the 
ongoing  programs  (run  mostly  by  the  volun- 
tary agencies) .  Some  of  these  have  been  run- 
ning without  arousing  much  interest  In  the 
recipient  countries.  You  would  expect  tliese 
governments  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, to  devote  a  portion  of  their  own  re- 
sources. But  for  a  long,  long  time,  there 
wasn't  much  evidence  of  that  happening." 

Another  staff  man  who  works  closely  with 
PL  480  had  sharp  words  for  Title  2.  "It  tends 
to  do  little  good  t>ecauKe  it's  so  spread 
around,"  he  said.  "And  it  Interferes  with  the 
social  structure  of  the  country.  It's  not  al- 
ways welcome. 

''Title  1  at  least  raises  resources  which  can 
promote  economic  development.  And  how  the 
food  Is  distributed  Is  largely  up  to  them. 
When  you  have  outsiders  go  In  and  decide 
who  should  have  their  Incomes  supplemented 
(through  free  food  as  in  Title  2),  that's  quite 
a  diflrerent  thing." 

The  distribution  of  Title  2  food  Is  another 
area  of  concern.  "Food  aid  tended  to  be  given 
where  it  could  be  delivered  most  easily,"  said 
one  offlcieil.  "That  tended  to  be  the  school 
systems  of  Latin  America.  Then  came  the 
question  of  whether  these  kids  were  the  most 
vulnerable.  Research  pointed  to  pregnant 
mothers  and  pre-schoolers.  But  the  volun- 
tary agencies  prefer  to  stay  In  school 
feeding." 

DELATS   PaODtJCTION 

FUially,  questions  about  how  much  food 
aid  Inhibits  production  must  be  weighed.  A 
report  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of 
tlie  Agriculture  Department  says  that  while 
there  is  agreement  on  using  food  aid  for 
disaster  relief,  "there  is  less  agreement  on 
the  use  of  food  aid  on  a  medium  or  long- 
term  basis." 

"I  think  there  wovUd  be  support  for  killing 
the  entire  program,"  said  a  Treasury  official, 
"if  you  could  shift  the  money  from  PL  480 
to  AID." 

He  said  politics  weighed  against  that. 
There  is  strong  support  among  mldwestern 
Members  of  Congress  for  PL  480  because  It 
creates  markets  for  their  farmers,  but  many 
of  these  same  Members  oppose  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

In  Rome,  the  United  States  supported  the 
Idea  of  emphasizing  long-term  development 
of  agricultural  production  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries, rather  than  reliance  on  the  developed 
countries  to  produce  and  ship  the  food. 
Ou.tloolt 

With  little  Indication  that  the  world  food 
shortage  Is  decreasing  or  that  areas  hit  by 
famine  will  not  continue  to  have  problems 
In  the  year  ahead,  there  Is  likely  to  be  little 
let  xip  iu  attention  to  the  food  aid  Issue. 

The  United  States,  as  it  made  clear  In 
Rome,  would  like  to  combine  with  other 
major  exporters  and  the  oll-rlch  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  to  work  out  a  Joint  pro- 
L.ram  for  supplying  food  aid  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  such  places  as  India  and  Bangladesh. 

Under  this  kind  of  plan,  the  United  States 
uould  produce  as  much  as  it  could,  supply 
some  through  Its  own  food  aid  program,  and 


hope  that  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  pro- 
vide money  to  buy  more  of  It  and  ship  It  to 
those  people  In  need. 

The  Administration  stUl  must  decide  how 
much  money  It  will  want  to  spend,  and  its 
decisions  on  the  PL  480  program  cannot  be 
delayed  much  longer. 

But  one  staff  person  sounded  pessimistic. 
"I  don't  think  anyone  has  been  trying  to 
come  to  decisions  about  how  to  use  it," 
he  said. 

Kissinger's  Attempt  To  Raise  Commitment 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  made 
a  special  appeal  to  President  Ford  shortly 
before  the  World  Food  Conference  began, 
asking  authorization  to  announce  an  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  food  aid  the  United 
States  will  provide  this  year,  but  he  was 
overruled  by  Ford  after  objections  raised  by 
senior  economic  advisers. 

Instead,  Kissinger  was  allowed  only  to  re- 
new a  pledge  that  the  United  States  would 
spend  more  money  for  food  aid  that  it  had 
budgeted. 

Higher  farm  prices,  however,  mean  that 
unless  the  Administration  commits  $400 
million  to  $500  million  more  than  the  $891 
million  in  the  budget,  the  volume  of  food 
shipped  will  be  less  than  the  4.6  million  tons 
planned. 

Later,  the  U.S.  delegation  In  Rome  forced 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  to  cable 
Ford  to  ask  for  a  one  million  ton  Increase 
in  food  aid,  but  the  Administration  Ignored 
tlie  request  because  It  was  unwilling  to  de- 
part from  Its  cautious  posture  for  what  it 
viewed  as  a  fleeting  public  relations 
triumph. 

DECISION  IN  DECEMBER 

Administration  officials  reported  that  a 
final  decision  on  how  much  food  aid  the 
United  States  will  provide  In  fiscal  1975 
may  not  be  made  until  late  December. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  persons  said  It  Is  still 
possible  that  the  full  amount  will  be 
shipped.  Several  of  these  persons  said  It  Is  a 
virtual  certainty  that  the  amount  of  food 
provided  free  tmder  Title  2  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  (Title  1,  the  larger  part  of 
the  program,  provides  for  concessionary 
sales)  will  be  at  least  as  much  as  the  fiscal 
1975  budget  called  for,  even  though  Its  cost 
has  risen  from  $175  million  to  between  $300 
million  and  $350  million. 

The  reason  for  this,  however,  Is  not  be- 
cause of  a  policy  decision  but  because  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  Title  2  program.  An  OMB 
official  said  that  food  shipped  under  Title  2 
must  be  ordered  several  months  In  advance. 
By  the  time  a  final  decision  Is  made  on  the 
fiscal  1975  program,  orders  covering  about 
eight  months  of  that  fiscal  year  will  have 
been  approved. 

Although  this  Is  common  knowledge 
among  food  aid  experts  in  various  agencies, 
Pord  refused  to  accede  to  several  congres- 
sional members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
food  conference  who  specifically  requested 
Ford  to  pledge  an  increase  in  Title  3  spend- 
ing from  $175  mUlion  to  $350  million. 

KISSINGER 

Diu-lng  the  months  leading  up  to  the  food 
conference,  Kissinger  was  the  only  senior 
Administration  official  pushhig  for  policy 
decisions  which  would  give  the  United  States 
a  leading  role  in  Rome. 

"We  had  a  Kissinger  approach  and  a  re- 
action to  it,"  one  White  House  official  said. 
"Kissinger  wanted  the  United  States  to  lead, 
to  be  perceived  as  leading.  He  wanted  to 
commit  the  United  States  In  ways  that 
would  make  that  clear.  Others  were  un- 
willing to  put  the  United  States  In  a  position 
of  leading  They  were  trying  really  to  fudge 
this.  "Tliey  were  trying  to  say,  'We've  got 
tremendous  domestic  economic  problems 
and  we've  got  a  need  to  retain  our  own 
ilexibility  as  a  country.'  " 

Ki.<3einger  and  others  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment wanted  Ford  to  pledge  an  Increase  in 


food  aid  when  the  President  spoke  at  the 
United  Nations  Sept.  18.  One  State  Depart- 
ment official  said  early  drafts  of  Ijoth  Fords 
and  Kissinger's  UN  speech  (given  Sept.  23) 
contained  specific  references  to  Increasing 
the  volume  of  food  aid  this  country  would 
pledge.  Both  were  rewritten. 

KISSINGER'S  SPEECH 

When  che  draft  of  Kissinger's  food  confer- 
ence speech  arrived  for  a  White  House  re- 
view. It  contained  such  a  pledge  that  would 
mean  an  Increase  of  about  $500  million  to 
S600  million  in  tlie  Food  for  Peace  program. 
There  was,  in  the  words  of  one  official,  "lots 
of  opposition"  to  Kissinger's  pledge  on  food 
aid.  Objections  were  raised  because  of  the 
poor  crops  now  being  harvested  and  because 
of  the  efTects  on  prices  which  could  result 
from  a  public  statement  on  how  much  the 
United  States  would  be  sliipplng. 

Because  there  are  no  reserves  this  year, 
the  commodities  provided  In  the  food  aid 
program  are  purchased  from  commercial 
markets.  Ford's  economic  advisers  feared  dis- 
ruption In  the  commodities  markets  might 
result  from  Kissinger's  pledge.  They  wanted 
to  retain  some  fiexlbllity. 

NO  DEAL 

The  senior  economic  advisers  met  Oct.  31 
to  review  Kissinger's  draft,  and  told  Ford 
they  did  not  think  Kissinger  should  go  be- 
yond the  September  pledge  to  Increase  the 
money  spent  on  the  program. 

Several  White  House  officials  said  that 
while  Butz  has  been  sympathetic  toward  an 
Uicrease  In  food  aid,  he  too  opposed  Kis- 
singer's draft.  First,  he  feared  the  crops 
might  not  be  available  or  would  cost  too 
much,  and  second,  he  raised  doubts  that 
Congress  would  approve  the  money  to  meet 
the  size  of  the  Increase  Kissinger  wanted. 

After  the  economic  team  made  Its  recom- 
mendations, Kissinger  asked  Ford  to  recon- 
sider. Ford,  according  to  a  White  House  offi- 
cial, then  asked  the  economic  team  to  review 
Its  position.  The  economic  advisers  met  Nov. 
2,  Saturday,  and  decided  to  offer  Ford  the 
same  advice  they  had  given  him  two  days 
eailler.  Kissinger  then  agreed  to  rewrite 
parts  of  the  speech. 

DECISION  TIME 

All  this  maneuvering  left  the  United 
States  in  virtually  the  same  spot  It  has  been 
since  last  summer.  Staff  experts  say  the  de- 
cision on  how  much  aid  will  be  committed 
for  fiscal  1975  must  be  made  by  the  end  of 
December — the  time  when  the  fiscal  1976 
budget  is  sent  to  the  printers. 

"There  is  every  Intention,"  said  one  staff 
man,  "to  try  to  meet  the  original  figures  on 
tonnage." 

World  Pood  Conference 
Rh-.  Cl.\rk.  Mr.  President,  over  the  last 
2  weeks,  the  representatives  of  130  nations 
met  In  Rome  to  discuss  the  global  problem 
of  hunger  and  the  ways  to  attack  It.  The 
World  Food  Conference  was  neither  an  out- 
right success  nor  an  outright  failure,  but 
rather  a  combination  of  both  frustration 
and  hope. 

The  delegates  to  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence did  agree  to  establish  a  World  Food 
Council  to  coordinate  the  fight  against 
hunger,  and  the  conference  did  raise  tlie 
international  awareness  of  the  famine, 
starvation,  and  malnutrition  plaguing  so 
many  people  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  many 
proposals  and  ideas,  but  no  food  was  com- 
mitted to  feed  the  hungry.  And  that  was  the 
most  singular  disappointment  of  the  con- 
ference. 

As  oh«-Jif  the  congressional  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  Rome,  I  thought  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  make  a  brief  report 
to  the  Senate  on  the  conference  and  the 
challenges  that  face  all  of  us  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  v/orld  hunger. 
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Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  the 
principal  proponent  of  the  conference  and 
his  suggestion  for  such  a  meeting  In  a 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  earlier  this 
year  was  received  enthusiastically,  especially 
by  the  developing  nations,  and  with  good 
reabon.  Only  4  or  5  years  ago,  there  had  been 
some  optimism  that  the  problems  of  hunger 
might  be  manageable.  Many  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  had  become  more  self-sufficient 
with  the  help  of  irrigation,  more  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  and  the  benefits  of  the  Green 
Revolution  In  crop  yields  and  nutritional 
value.  Only  4  or  5  years  ago.  world  food 
production  was  increasing  faster  than  the 
world's  population,  and  the  United  States 
alone  had  almost  100  million  tons  of  surpUrs 
grain  and  60  million  idle  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  world. 

Since  then,  however,  that  optimism  has 
faded.  In  1972,  bad  weather  devastated  har- 
vests In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
first  time  In  20  years,  world  food  production 
declined.  Much  of  the  food  that  was  available 
was  being  bought  up  by  the  more  affluent 
nations  while  more  and  more  people  world- 
wide were  going  hungry.  This  year,  crop  set- 
backs here  have  virtually  depleted  domestic 
stocks  of  com,  wheat,  and  soybeans  while 
adverse  weather  conditions  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  in  Africa  have  created  new 
threats  of  massive  famine. 

As  a  result,  when  the  Conference  began  In 
Rome,  there  v/as  little  disagreement  about 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  It  had  two 
aspects:  the  long-term-challenge  of  world 
hunger,  which  will  have  to  be  met  through 
international  rural  development  programs 
and  the  establishment  of  food  reserves — and 
the  short-term  challenge  of  famine,  which 
can  only  be  met  by  immediate  shipments 
of  food  to  the  starving. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
estimated  that  over  the  next  8  months  It 
will  take  about  10  million  additional  tons  of 
food  assUtance  to  meet  the  most  basic  needs 
of  half  a  billion  hungry  people. 

Although  the  supplies  of  some  commodities 
are  In  short  supply,  there  is  more  than 
enough  food  grain  available  to  meet  the  Im- 
mediate challenge  and  prevent  massive 
famine.  But  the  poorest  people  In  the  world, 
the  people  that  live  with  starvation  every 
day,  cannot  afford  to  buy  It.  The  bill  for 
that  additional  10  miUion  tons  of  food  comes 
to  abotit  $2  billion  altogether — a  cost  that 
would  be  shared  by  the  many  affluent  nations 
of  the  world,  a  cost  that  seems  modest  in- 
deed when  compared  with  the  500  million 
lives  that  may  be  at  stake. 

There  was  no  lack  of  debate  at  the  Confer- 
ence about  the  best  ways  of  promoting  long- 
term  development  o*  food  production  and 
"^  reserves,  but  with  each  day  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  some  answer  had 
to  be  found  for  the  immediate  problem  of 
immediate  hunger.  Canada  offered  to  double 
its  food  aid  over  last  year  to  a  mUlion  tons 
and  to  keep  that  commitment  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  Australia  indicated  that  it,  too, 
would  increase  food  aid  for  the  hungry. 

But  the  United  States — traditionally  the 
world's  leader  in  both  food  production  and 
humanitarian  food  aid — was  not  prepared  to 
Increase  its  commitment. 

The  proposal  that  I  sijpported  along  with 
other  members  of  the  delegation— Including 
Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Hatfield,  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum,  Senator  McGovern,  and 
Senator  Javits — was  straightforward  and 
modest:  an  Uicrease  In  U.S.  food  aid  by  1 
million  tons.  It  would  have  raised  the  US. 
commitment  to  4.3  million  tens,  just  a  30- 
percent  Increase  over  last  year. 

Even  with  that  increase,  the  amount  of 
aid  would  have  been  far  less  than  the  tradi- 
tional American  contribution  to  stopping 
hunger.  Between  1968  and  1972,  for  example. 
the  average  annual  commitment  was  9  mll- 
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Hon  tons — In  1973,  It  was  75  mUUon  tons, 
and  this  year,  it  fell  to  3.3  million  tons. 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
Rome  conference.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz,  argued  that  consideration  of  im- 
mediate food  needs  was  inappropriate  at  a 
conference  designed  to  deal  with  the  long- 
term  proble.Ti  of  food.  However,  Secretary 
Klssineer  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  World 
Pood  Conference  said  the  world  food  problem 
must  be  addressed  at  two  levels:  "first,  copmg 
with  the  food  emergency  and,  second,  assur- 
ing long-term  supplies  and  an  adequate 
standard  of  nutrition  for  our  growing  popu- 
lations." And  given  the  very  real  need  for 
food,  given  the  historical  role  of  moral 
leadership  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided in  this  area,  given  the  commitment  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  a  successful  confer- 
ence, the  immediate  problem  could  not  be 
ignored.  The  United  Slates  was  in  a  position 
to  help,  and  as  this  country  has  provided 
relief  for  other  countries  on  so  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  it  should  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  providing  relief  now. 

After  some  debate  and  modification  In  the 
proposal.  Secretary  Butz  agreed  with  It,  and 
the  delegation  unanimously  cabled  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  for  an  immediate  Increase  In  U.S. 
food  aid.  A  week  passed  without  a  response 
from  the  White  House.  In  the  meantime, 
other  delegations  began  to  question  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  solving  the  world  food  prob- 
lem. And,  in  the  meantime.  Secretary  Butz 
began  to  change  his  mind  about  the  proposal 
that  he  supported,  attacking  it  as  "partisan" 
and  "political."  Finally,  a  few  hours  before 
the  conference  ended.  Secretary  Butz  an- 
nounced the  President's  decision  to  turn 
down  the  request  for  additional  food  assist- 
ance. 

In  his  announcement,  the  Secretary  cited 
budgetary  restrictions,  commodity  shortages, 
and  adverse  effects  on  prices  as  Justifications 
for  the  decision.  But  they  seem  to  be  more 
excuse  than  reason. 

In  the  very  telegram  the  Secretary  sent 
supporting  a  million  ton  Increase  In  food  aid. 
It  was  stated  that  such  an  Increase  would  be 
feasible  In  terms  of  the  supply  situation. 
Furthermore,  his  cable  said  that  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  conference  of  an  increase 
in  food  aid  would  be  extremely  constructive 
at  this  time  in  view  of  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian announcements  of  increased  aid. 

The  additional  food  would  have  cost  $175 
miUion,  hardly  enough  to  doom  the  budget 
or  upset  the  economy.  And  some  or  even  all 
of  that  cost  could  have  been  avoided  by  us- 
ing food  aid  already  In  the  budget  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  Instead  of  as  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  Why  is  it  that  this 
Government  has  so  little  difficulty  In  allo- 
cating funds  for  foreign  military  shipments, 
but  such  great  difficulty  in  allocating  a  small 
fraction  of  that  amount  for  food  assistance? 

The  additional  food — 1  million  tons — 
would  not  have  created  domestic  short- 
ages. The  countries  that  need  our  help  the 
most — Pakistan,  India,  Bangladesh — depend 
on  rice,  and  right  now,  this  country  has  the 
greatest  volume  of  rice  on  hand  in  history. 
This  year,  the  United  States  had  a  record 
rice  crop — 22  p>ercent  above  last  year,  and 
the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  In  July  will  almo.st  triple  to  23.1  mil- 
lion hundred-weight.  The  other  commodity 
needed  to  combat  hunger  abroad  is  wheat. 
There  is  no  large  wheat  surplus  in  this  coun- 
try, but  there  is  an  adequate  supply — ade- 
quate enough  to  sell  several  millions  tons 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt,  and  Syria.  If 
tills  administration  can  maintain  that  these 
sales  will  not  adversely  affect  domestic  price 
or  supply,  how  can  It  maintain  that  tlie 
shipment  of  a  fraction  of  that  amount  will 
drive  prices  up  or  leave,  the  American  hou^^e 
wife  in  short  supply?  It  simply  is  not  so. 

The  World  Food  Conference  closed  witli- 
out  having  confronted  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  hunger.  For  that  indeienaibie  failure. 


the  United  States  must  assume  a  significant 
part  of  the  blame.  We  might  have  made  a 
difference,  but  we  were  unwilling  to  confroiit 
the  problem. 

Fortunately,  the  long-term  prospects  ere 
more  encouraging.  The  World  Food  Council 
could  become  a  significant  force  In  combat- 
ing world  hunger.  There  Is  new  incentive  and 
new  tnteresl  in  developing  International 
grain  reserves. 

And  fortunately.  Congress  can  still  do 
sometiung  about  the  immediate  problem. 
Before  the  month  ends,  the  Senate  will 
consider  both  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Both 
represent  opportunities  to  increase  our  food 
commitment  to  the  starvmg  nations  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  leglslaUon  will  be  intro- 
duced— Including  my  own  bill  to  help  In- 
crease the  availability  of  fertilizer  for  food 
development — to  deal  with  the  long-term 
problem  of  hunger. 

This  is  not  a  new  area  of  Interest  or  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  No  countrj-  In 
the  world  produces  more  food  more  efficient- 
ly than  the  United  States.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  farmers  with  more  knowledge  or 
ablUty  than  the  United  States.  And,  tradi- 
tionally, no  country  in  the  world  has  had  a 
greater  commitment  to  providing  the  food 
for  people  who  do  not  iiave  It. 

So,  in  my  Judgment,  we  are  faced  with 
a  moral  Imperative,  a  humanitarian  impera- 
tive, to  do  our  part  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  hunger.  The  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  expect  It  of  us.  We  oxight 
to  expect  it  of  ourselves.  And  there  Is  no 
reason  to  fail  to  meet  that  expectation.  Too 
much  is  at  stake  for  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  time  from  the  time  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  this 
side. 

I  suppose  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposal,  because  language  has  been 
worked  out,  so  we  are  all  pooling  each 
other's  time. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  ha^'e  no 
objection  to  this  amendment.  We  have 
worked  It  out  and  think  It  is  a  ver>'  fine 
amendment.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Inasmuch  as  this  amendment  has  been 
brought  before  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  what  Amertca  has 
been  doing  with  respect  to  food. 

Last  night,  I  read  an  article  In  the 
November  18,  1974,  issue  of  VS.  News  & 
World  Report,  on  page  88,  which  shows 
that  the  largest  exporting  area  of  food  is 
North  America,  with  exports  of  91  million 
net  metric  tons.  That  would  be  almost  201 
billion  pounds  of  food.  The  next  big 
exporting  area  is  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, with  6  million  net  metric  tons. 
These  are  the  two  big  exporting  areas  of 
food  in  the  world. 

Importers  are  Asia,  43  million  net 
metric  tons;  East  Europe  and  UJS.S.R., 
27  million  metric  tons;  West  Europe,  19 
million  metric  tons;  Africa,  5  million 
metiic  tons;  Latin  America,  3  million 
metric  tons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  America 
has  done  in  the  matter  of  supplying  food 
for  the  world  and  trying  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  food  for  the  people  of  the 
world,  in  not  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  in  which  the  people  of 
the  world  find  themselves,  especially  in 
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the  very  difQcult  situations  where  there 
are  drought  and  famine,  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  typhoons,  and  to  note  what 
the  Arab  nations  have  done  in  putting  a 
choke  on  the  world's  usage  of  oil,  asking 
05  or  $6  a  barrel  as  an  export  license  for 
their  oil. 

If  America  were  to  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure, what  would  it  mean  for  the 
world?  What  would  the  cost  be  to  the 
world  if  America  were  to  put  a  10  cent-a- 
pound  fee  on  the  export  of  food?  That 
would  bring  in  $20  billion.  Yet,  America 
has  not  done  that. 

I  hope  that  the  Arab  nations  will  look 
at  the  world  situation,  will  look  at  the 
problem  of  famine  and  at  the  problem  of 
the  world  shortage  of  food,  and  realize 
that  petroleum  is  at  the  root  of  the  cost 
of  much  of  the  production  of  food,  espe- 
cially when  we  need  petroleum  to  manu- 
facture fertilizer,  and  fertilizer  is  needed 
to  increase  the  production  of  food.  I  hope 
that  our  Arab  friends  will  look  at  this 
matter  very  seriously  and  give  the  world 
a  break,  exercise  restraint,  and  not  drive 
the  price  of  oil  and  petroleum  products 
to  such  a  height  that  the  world  is  really 
facing  a  very  serious  situation.  I  just 
wished  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  America  has  done  admirably 
well.  We  have  supplied  the  world  with  a 
lot  of  food,  as  this  article  shows,  to  the 
tune  of  91  million  metric  tons.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  the  only  other 
countries  that  export  food  in  large  quan- 
tities, which  is  only  about  6  or  7  percent 
of  what  we  export.  Between  us — North 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand — 
we  export  almost  97  million  metric  tons. 
North  America — that  is,  Canada  and  the 
United  States — Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  not  used  food  as  a  leverage 
against  the  world.  We  have  been  himianl- 
tarian  in  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
used  our  preeminent  position  as  food  ex- 
porters to  jack  up  food  cost  with  export 
fees. 

Over  and  above  not  raising  the  price  of 
food  more  than  what  we  think  it  should 
bring  in,  we  have  now  shown,  by  accept- 
ing this  amendment  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  that  we 
have  given  highest  priority  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  in  this  appropriation  bill  to 
those  nations  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  current  food  shortage,  as  determined 
by  a  global  assessment  of  humanitarian 
needs. 

By  accepting  this  amendment,  we  are 
also  saying  that  priority  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  used  to  purchase  feed 
grains  available  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  has  been  given  to  the 
purchase  of  specially  blended  and  highly 
nutritious  foods.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  amendment.  It  is  a  fine 
amendment,  and  shows  the  humanitari- 
an spirit  of  the  American  people. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  Middle 
East  will  also  reconsider  trjing  to  get  as 
much  money  from  the  world,  from  the 
c'eveloping  nations  as  well  as  from  the 
developed  natlqns,  by  raising  their  prices 
of  petroleum  and  instead  will  follow  the 
example  of  magnanimity  and  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit  in  which  America  has 
carried  forth  its  food  program  by  sup- 
plying the  world  with  a  lot  of  food  at 
ijrices  which  the  world  can  afford. 


The  cost  of  oil  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  food  and  on  the  world  out- 
put of  food.  I  hope  that  we  will  see  a 
lessening  of  the  price  of  petrolemn  from 
the  Middle  East. 

I  think  this  will  be  very,  very  beneficial 
to  the  world.  It  will  help  in  the  food 
situation.  It  will  cut  down  a  lot  of  the 
famine  that  is  now  prevailing  in  many  of 
these  countries,  the  32  countries  around 
the  world  that  have  been  listed  by  the 
United  Nations  as  desperately  short  of 
food.  These  nations,  this  article  points 
out,  are  hard-pressed  to  buy  the  grain, 
fertilizer,  and  petroleum  needed  to  stave 
off  stai-vation  for  700  million  of  their 
population  of  900  million. 

The  32  countries  and  their  populations 
are  as  follows: 

[In  thousands] 

India   — 674,000 

Bangladesh    71,600 

Pakistan  66,800 

Ethiopia   26,100 

Sudan    16,900 

Tanzania    14,400 

Sri  Lanka 13,300 

Kenya „     12,500 

Ghana 9,400 

Madagascar   8,000 

Cambodia _ 7,600 

Cameron 6,200 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 6,  100 

Upper    Volta... 5,700 

Mall   5.400 

Haiti    5,200 

Ivory  Coast 4,600 

Niger    4.300 

Guinea    4,200 

Senegal 4,200 

Chad 3,900 

El   Salvador... 3,900 

Laos 3,200 

Somalia 3,000 

Dahomey    2,900 

Sierra   Leone 2,900 

Honduras   2.800 

Central  African  Republic 1,700 

Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 1,  600 

Maurltana   1,300 

Lesotho 1,000 

Guyana     800 

These  are  the  32  countries  around  the 
globe  that  are  desperately  short  of  food. 
I  hope  that  our  Arab  friends  will  take 
heed  of  what  the  world  is  really  facing, 
a  famine  all  over  the  world.  One  of  tlie 
primai-y  reasons  is  that  they  are  not  able 
to  secure  the  fertilizer  that  they  need 
because  petroleum  prices  have  gone  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  able  to 
buy  the  petroleum  to  make  the  fertilizer 
that  is  needed  to  keep  the  world  fed. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  amendment 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  is  a  fine  amend- 
ment. I  commend  him  for  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  his  support  for  this 
amendment.  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  statistics  tliat  he  offered  in  tenns  of 
the  dimension  of  the  problem.  It  is 
enormous. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  reiterate 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii said  about  America's  part  in  the  past 
in  providing  this  kind  of  assistance.  This 
country  was  responsible  for  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  food  assistance  that  has  been 
provided  in  the  v.orld  in  the  last  20  years. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  ironic  things  in 
this  area  is  that  from  1968  until  1972.  we 


provided  an  annual  average  of  9  million 
tons,  but  that  amoimt  fell  in  1972  to  7.5 
million  tons,  and  last  year,  there  was  a 
very  precipitous  decrease  to  3.3  million 
toixs.  "The  proposal  put  forth  at  Rome,  the 
additional  1  million  tons,  would  have 
brought  us  from  3.3  million  to  4.3  million, 
or  somewhat  less  tlian  half  of  what  we 
traditionally  give. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
humanitarian  aid  commitment  tradi- 
tionally made  by  the  United  States — up 
until  these  last  2  years.  Of  course,  that 
cutback  has  been  partially  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  re.serves  and  the  increased 
costs  that  are  involved. 

The  point  the  Senator  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
the  OPEC  countries,  the  so-called  new 
rich  countries.  Is  also  well  taken.  In 
fact,  those  countries  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  Australia  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  increasing  food 
aid.  We  are  not  talking  about  very 
much — really  just  the  crumbs  from  our 
table  in  terms  of  the  total  amount  if  all 
the  countries  are  prepared  to  share. 

The  United  States  cannot  meet  the 
world's  food  needs  alone.  No  one  believes 
that  we  can.  We  can  only  do  our  part — 
but  that  is  a  significant  part  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  past — and  join  with  the 
other  coimtrles  to  put  together  a  modest 
amount  of  money  to  buy  about  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  to  help  solve  this  cru- 
cial problem. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  support  and  objective  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Mr  FONG.  What  I  was  trying  to  brine; 
out,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  If  the  United 
States  were  as  selfish  as  the  Arab  na- 
tions, and  would  put  an  export  tax  on 
the  food  we  sell  to  foreign  countries,  if 
the  United  States  and  Canada  put  on  a 
1-cent  tax  per  poimd,  it  would  bring  in 
$2  billion.  If  we  would  put  on  10  cents 
per  pound,  it  would  bring  in  $20  billion. 
If  we  put  on  a  $1  per  pound  excise  tax 
on  every  pound  of  food  we  export,  the 
revenue  would  be  $200  billion. 

If  we  took  such  an  attitude,  like  what 
the  OPEC  countries  are  doing  in  the 
export  of  oil,  it  would  really  bring  in  a 
lot  of  money  to  North  America. 

But  we  have  not  done  that,  and  I  know 
that  America  will  not  do  that.  I  was  just 
calling  attention  to  what  we  could  do  if 
we  did  what  other  nations  do  on  the  ex- 
port of  oil. 

I  am  trying  to  show  how  humani- 
tarian America  has  been.  I  know  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  be  humanitarian  in 
that  respect,  trying  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  food  so  that  the  people  of  the 
world  can  be  fed,  and  also  trying  to 
donate  as  much  as  we  can  by  not  asking 
repayment  for  that  food,  as  we  are  now 
doing  under  the  Public  Law  480  program 
and  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  news  re- 
lea!5e  dated  November  18,  with  attached 
fact  sheets  handed  out  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  that  date  in  Washington.  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  oidei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcor.D,  as  follows; 
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[VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  News) 

Note  to  Coebespondents 
Washington.  Nov.  18. — The  attached  fact 
sheets  wer©  handed  out  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  at  a  press  conference 
Nov.  18  in  Washington,  DC,  following  the 
Secretary's  return  from  Rome,  Italy,  where 
he  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World 
Food  Conference. 

Press  Division, 
Office  of  Communication. 

The  World  Food  CoNrEEENCE  in  Brief 

FOOD    PRODUCTION 

The  Conference  agreed  that  Uicreased  food 
production  is  essential  In  both  developed  and 
developing  areas.  In  the  case  of  many  devel- 
oping countries,  a  reordering  of  proErams, 
priorities,  and  farmer  incentives  Is  required 
to  stimulate  production.  The  Conference  also 
recognized  that  additional  funds  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  help  developing  countries  Increase 
production.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  has  supported  the  creation  of  a  vol- 
untary fund.  In  Rome,  the  OPEC  countries 
recommended  establishment  of  siich  a  fund. 
General  approval  was  expressed  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  follow-up  work  by  the  UN  wui 
include  this  proposal.  No  upeciflc  doUar 
amounts  were  proposed.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  were  passed  to  Improve 
nutrition  programs,  chUd  feeding,  fertUlzer 
development,  and  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  solving  world  food 
problems. 

FOOD   AID 

The  Conference  recommended  that  food 
aid  donor  countries  make  all  efforts,  begin- 
ning m  1975,  to  provide  commodities  and/or 
financial  assistance  to  ensure  at  least  10 
million  tons  of  grain  per  year  as  food  aid. 
The  Conference  recommended  that  grain  ex- 
nortlng  and  importing  countries,  as  well  as 
iresent  and  potential  f.nanclal  contributors 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  on  immediate  food 
problems.  A  meeting  is  scheduled  for  Nov. 
29  m  Rome. 

WORLD   FOOD    SEC'URl'l'T 

The  Conference  endorsed  the  FAO  under- 
taking for  International  cooperation  In  es- 
tablishing a  world  network  of  national  grain 
reserves.  This  would  involve  adoption  of 
general  guidelines  for  national  stockholding 
policies  for  grains  and  the  use  of  interna- 
tional consultations  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation. The  Conference  gave  strong  endorse- 
ment to  the  proposal  that  cereal  producing, 
consuming,  and  trading  nations  Join  to- 
gether to  accelerate  Implementation  of  s\tch 
a  world  reserve  system.  This  Reserve  Coordi- 
nating Group,  as  It  was  described  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  In  his  speech  at  the  Confer- 
ence, will  meet  soon  to  get  this  activity  under 
way. 

INFORMATION 

The  Conference  decided  to  establish  a 
Global  Information  and  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem on  Food  and  Agrlcultvtre,  described  by 
Secretary  Butz  In  his  Conference  speech  as 
"essential  to  the  whole  objective  of  improved 
food  security  around  the  world."  The  Con- 
ference agreed  that  FAO  Is  the  most  appro- 
priate organization  to  supervise  this  system. 
All  governments  were  Invited  to  participate. 
In  the  beginning,  the  .system  will  concen- 
trate on  basic  foods,  particularly  grains. 
Later,  a  wide  range  of  commodities  will  be 
Included. 

TRADE 

The  Conference  stressed  the  need  for  elim- 
inating trade  barriers,  utlllzmg  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffts  and  Trade  (GATT), 
as  agreed  to  In  the  Tokyo  Declaration. 

WORLD    FOOD   COtTWCrL 

The  Conference  approved  establishment  of 
a  World  Food  Council,  an  organization  to 


have  coordinating,  consultative  and  advisory 
powers  with  respect  to  food  aid,  Investment, 
and  other  foreign  assistance.  About  26  mem- 
bers are  to  be  nominated  by  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU,  and  elected  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly. 

U.S.  Food  Assistance  to  Other  Countries 

T7JS.    FOOD     aid 

In  eight  years  1965-72,  provided  84  per- 
cent of  all  food  aid  contributions  of  devel- 
oped countries  (both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid). 

46  percent  of  all  World  Pood  Progrsun  aid 
smoe  beginmg  in  1962.  (Canada  second  with 
13  percent) 

$25  billion  In  donations  and  concessional 
sales  since  beginning  of  PI..  480  In  1954. 

143  million  tons  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other 
grains  since  1954. 

Current  year:  Higher  spending  level  on 
P.L.  480  than  a  year  ago.  More  wheat  and  rice 
in  physical  quantities  In  P.L.  480  programs 
this  year  than  a  year  ago. 

Am  to   BANGLADESH 

U.S.  has  contributed  a  third  of  all  food 
aid  to  Bangladesh  since  Its  Independence 
(1972). 

Current  year  U.S.  la  already  programming 
250,000  tons  of  wheat  and  rice  to  Bangladesh 
(Title  I). 

We  are  watching  food  situation  closely  In 
Bangladesh. 

AID  to  INDIA 

U.S.  leading  provider  of  economic  develcq)- 
ment  since  India's  Independence. 

La-st  jeai,  U.S.  sent  outright  donations  of 
•67  million  (far  more  Title  ll-type  programs 
then  any  other  country). 

New  shipments  of  food  grains  expected 
soon,  In  addition  to  Title  11  donations. 

AID  TO  SAHEL 

UjS.  made  direct  donations  of  over  a  half 
million  tons  of  grain  In  FY  1973  and  FY  1974. 

This  year,  additional  donation  of  100,000 
tons  are  now  moving  to  the  Sahel. 

U.S.  donated  (3.3  mlUlon  to  UN  Sahellan 
Trust  Fund  through  FAO  for  assuring  de- 
livery of  food  In  drought  relief  programs. 

UJS.  has  donated  $29  million  for  aid  sup- 
plies Including  medicine,  vitamins,  tools  and 
equipment. 

U.S.  supplied  aircraft  to  assist  in  delivery. 

UJS.  Is  providing  technical  assistance  to  Im- 
prove production  In  the  Sahel. 


U.S.  Technical  and  Developmental 
Assistance 

FERTILIZER    DEVELOPMENT    Am 

In  FY  1975,  U.S.  will  provide  329,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  valued  at  $164,000,000. 

This  could  Increase  substantlaUy  during 
year. 

%  or  more  of  the  amount  will  be  pur- 
chased offshore. 

DEVELOPMENT  AID  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

U.S.  has  provided  more  than  $11/2  biUlon 
In  last  10  years  (much  of  it  for  agricultural 
development). 

Current  year:  FY  1975  budget  requested  a 
doubling  of  FY  1974  development  aid  with 
60  percent  earmarked  for  agriculture. 

training  PROVroED  FOB  FOREIGN  NATIONALS 
IN   U.S. 

For  22  years,  have  averaged  over  1000  a 
year. 

OVERSEAS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  SINCE   1066 
(BEGINNING  OP  PASA) 

An  average  of  300  USDA  people  serve  over- 
seas in  any  given  year. 

Land  Grant  Colleges  have  provided  more 
than  1,000  man  years  since  1960. 

P.L.    480    RESEARCH    GH.^NTS 

Since  1954,  PL.  480  counterpart  funds  have 
provided  1600  research  grants  In  32  coun- 
tries. 


DIRECT  GRANTS  TO  OVERSEAS  RESEARCH 
CENTERS 

USDA  provides  one-fourth  of  the  budgets 
for  10  research  centers  around  the  world, 
including  IRRI  (Phlllpplnee)  and  the  Cen- 
ter for  maize  and  wheat  Improvement  in 
Mexico. 

By  1978,  these  contributions  will  double. 

P.L.   480  PROCEEDS  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

In  20  years,  $11  billion  has  been  generated 
by  PX.  480  for  development  use  by  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  point. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  is  tl>e  time  situa- 
tion on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  3  minutes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  6  minutes.  There 
are  48  minutes  on  each  side  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  com- 
bine the  remaining  time,  the  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  6  min- 
utes to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  yield 
that  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  if  that  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  like  to  add.  Mr. 
President,  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
were  very  distinguished  and  articulate 
spokesmen  for  the  humanitarian  cause 
at  the  Rome  conference,  and  the  fact 
that  both  are  so  freshly  back  from  there, 
I  think.  Is  a  constructive  input  in  this 
dialog,  on  this  category  particularly,  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE^r.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  coui-tesy  extended  to  me  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  thank  him 
for  the  time  allotted  for  my  presentation. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  fcM*  his  Ini- 
tiative In  this  matter  of  humanitarian 
food  assistance.  I  fully  endorse,  of  course, 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  amendment 
has  as  its  purpose  to  ask  the  officials  of 
Government,  particularly  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  the  allocation  of  fimds  con- 
tained In  this  appropriation  to  those  na- 
tions most  seriously  affected  by  the  cur- 
rent food  shortages.  The  amendment 
also  directs  attention  towards  the 
blended  and  high  nutritional  food.«- 
which  are  provided  imder  our  food  aid 
pi*ogram. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  to  be  any  hu- 
manitarian food  assistance  of  any 
marked  degree  in  this  troubled  world 
of  om-s,  it  will  have  to  come  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  the  Common  Market 
countries,  and  hopefully  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  it  should  be  known  and  it  is 
known  that  the  largest  food  reserve 
country  in  the  world  is  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  has  been  properly  noted  In  this  dis- 
cussion that  the  United  States  has  beet) 
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generous  over  the  years  with  its  food  as- 
sistance. Indeed  we  have  been,  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  it. 

I  know  that  many  Americans  must 
have  been  discouraged  and  dismayed 
when  they  heard  some  of  the  comments 
at  the  World  Food  Conference  from  rep- 
resentatives of  certain  nations  who  were 
higlily  critical  of  the  United  States.  I 
want  to  say  at  this  point  what  I  said  to  a 
staff  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  during  my  attend- 
ance at  the  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome:  that  some  of  those  who  were  our 
critics  have  done  little  or  nothing  for 
tlieir  own  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  looked  upon  the  agricultural 
segment  of  their  economy  with  disdain 
and  with  a  sense  of  neglect. 

But  having  made  that  response  does 
not  relieve  us  from  fulfilUng  our  respon- 
sibilities and  our  opportunities.  I  look 
upon  humanitarian  food  assistance  as 
not  only  sound  political  policy,  but  above 
all  as  necessary  moral  policy. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to 
do  what  is  right.  The  American  people 
long  to  do  something  tliat  is  decent.  We 
have  had  enoi^gh  indecency  over  recent 
months  so  that  we  would  like  to  have 
some  way  to  express  what  is  the  real 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  tliat  real  conscience 
is  one  of  compassion,  of  understanding, 
and  of  charity  for  people  who  are  in 
distress. 

Therefore,  the  proposal  which  has 
been  advanced  here  today  is  really  a  di- 
rective to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
do  what  Is  right,  to  use  the  food  reserves 
that  we  have  in  a  substantial  measure 
for  humanitarian  assistance  in  those 
ai*eas  of  the  world  where  famine  and 
malnutrition  stalk  the  land. 

I  am  convinced  that  at  the  meeting  in 
Rome  in  November  29,  this  amendment, 
if  adopted  and  made  part  of  the  law,  can 
be  very  effective  in  America's  commit- 
ment at  that  November  29  meeting.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
noted  here  in  the  discussion  that  emer- 
gency food  aid  commitments  are  to  be 
made  on  November  29,  and  I  want  oui* 
counti-y  to  do  what  is  right  within  our 
means. 

When  I  hear  that  we  do  not  have  the 
supplies,  I  must  remind  those  who  make 
statements  like  that  that  we  continue 
to  export  those  supplies  commercially, 
and  we  have  continued  to  use  our  food 
reserves  'onder  title  I  for  purposes  of 
public  policy  and  foreign  policy.  It  is  just 
a  question  of  how  we  are  going  to  use 
what  reserves  we  have. 

To  be  sure,  we  can  sell  it  all  to  the 
Russians.  They  will  buy  it  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  they  will  hold  it  and  use  it  for 
whatever  pui-poses  they  wish.  They  may 
even  sell  it  back  to  us  at  larger  prices 
than  they  paid  for  it;  and  that  is  not  a 
statement  that  is  without  foundation  in 
fact.  f 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  policy 
we  are  willing  to  pursue  as  a  govern- 
ment: namely,  are  we  willing  to  share 
a  part  of  our  reserves  for  humanitarian 
assistance,  instead  of  using  entirely  all 
of  it  for  commercial  exports? 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we 


would  be  making  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  needy  at 
this  particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  just  a  word 
in  i-eference  to  those  of  us  who  have 
asked  for  this  Increase  in  emergency 
food  aid.  The  Senator  from  Iowa,  myself, 
and  some  others,  including  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits>,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McCrovERNt,  liave  asked  that  there  be 
an  increase  by  1  million  tons  of  emer- 
gency food  assistance. 

We  have  been  chastised  for  this  and, 
might  I  say.  that  never  have  I  felt  more 
honored  than  to  have  been  criticized  for 
asking  for  more,  for  an  additional 
amount  of  food  to  feed  the  hungry  chil- 
dren of  the  earth.  I  do  not  let  that  bother 
me  a  bit. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  our 
Government  is  going  to  do  this,  and  we 
know  we  are  going  to  do  it.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  offers  leadership  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  do  it  grudgingly. 

The  present  outlays  of  food  assistance 
tell  us  that  we  are  going  to  do  what  we 
talked  about  at  Rome.  The  only  question 
is.  Are  we  going  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
the  world  knows  it  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  it,  and  in  a  way  that 
will  inspire  others  to  follow  tlie  lead  that 
we  take  or  that  we  make? 

This  past  weekend  distinguished  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  Catholic  church, 
the  Protestant  church,  and  of  the  Jewish 
faith  have  appealed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  4  million  tons  of 
emergency  food  aid.  They  were  Cardinal 
Cooke,  the  distinguished  church  leader 
of  the  Catholic  faith;  the  president  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and 
Rabbi  Tanenbaum  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee.  All  three  of  them  have 
appealed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  backed  up  by  hundreds  of  non- 
government organizations,  for  additional 
food  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  heed  that  request.  I  ask 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
spirit  of  Thanksgiving  to  heed  that  re- 
quest. I  believe  that  America  has  a 
chance  in  this  troubled  world  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  decent,  kind,  and  good,  that 
will  have  reverberations  around  this 
globe.  I  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  the  power  of  his 
office  now  for  the  saving  of  lives. 

Misht  I  add  that  while  this  language 
is  rather  general,  it  has  a  purpose,  and 
the  purpose  is  outUned  specifically.  But, 
on  top  of  all  of  this,  there  stiU  is  the 
authority  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  the  Secretary  of  Agi-icul- 
ture  and  the  President  to  do  what  is 
needed  in  terms  of  food  assistance  within 
the  limits  of  our  supply. 

I  am  not  unaware,  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  that 
our  supplies  are  not  without  limit.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  a  matter  of  supply  that 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  know  the  American  people,  however, 
if  called  upon  to  make  some  sacrifices, 
will  do  so.  In  fact,  the  American  people 
are  waiting  for  some  moral  leadership, 
waiting  to  be  asked  to  do  what  is  right, 
they  are  waiting  for  tlie  word,  they  are 


and  they  know  that  what  is  right  is  sav- 
ing lives,  feeding  hungry  people. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  feed  all  of  the 
children  of  the  earth,  but  we  can  help, 
and  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  talk  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  long  run 
if  people  perish  in  the  short  run. 

Thank  goodness  Dr.  Kissinger,  in 
speaking  at  Rome,  laid  down  a  program 
that  we  can  be  proud  of.  He  said: 

We  nuist  deal  wUh  the  emergency  first  and 
then  we  must  deal  with  the  long-term  proh- 
leiTLS  next. 

I  deeply  regret  that  .some  of  our  offi- 
cials there  felt  that  the  Rome  conference 
was  no  place  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
emergency.  That  is  why  we  were  put  on 
the  defensive.  We  missed  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  lead,  to  be  the  America  that 
we  know  this  coimtry  to  be,  the  America 
of  generosity,  the  America  of  compassion. 

Thank  goodness  now  there  Is  an 
amendment  here  that  will  at  least  give 
an  expression  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  this  appropriation  bill 
to  do  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Might  I  add  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  a  month  before  the  Rome  food 
conference  expressing  om*  desire  as  a 
Senate  unanimously  that  we  greatly  ex- 
pand our  food  aid.  So  that  those  of  us 
who  attended  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence were  not  attending  it  as  individuals 
but  as  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
If  we  have  anything  to  be  criticized  for  it 
is  that  we  asked  for  too  little,  not  too 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  This  amendment  which  is  be- 
fore us  does  two  things.  It  is  much  need- 
ed and,  I  think,  it  wil  be  happily  re- 
ceived by  the  Nation  as  an  expression  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared— I  gather  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  no  time  remaining — to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  circumstance  on  the  minutes 
remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  48  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  29,  line  16.  strike  otit  "$5,000,000" 
ftnd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■$10,000,000". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
questing a  $5  million  increase  in  appro- 
priations for  farm  labor  housing.  The 
legi-slation  before  us  at  this  time  would 
appropriate  $5  million,  and  I  seek  to 
increase  this  amount  to  $10  million. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  last  week   to   the  supple- 
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mental  appropriation  bill,  and  there 
were  some  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee,  who  indicated  that  it 
was  not  appropriate  timing  to  offer  a  $5 
million  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  when  we  had  not  yet 
completed  action  on  the  basic  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  I  felt 
that  at  least  $10  million  was  needed  for 
farm  labor  housing,  and  that  I  was 
going  to  offer  a  $5  million  amendment 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  was  offering  it  because  I  did  not  feel 
the  $5  million  that  had  been  contained 
in  the  original  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  President 
Ford,  was  adequate. 

I  also  pointed  out  my  vei-y  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  lead  in  the  committee  to 
make  some  money  available  when  the 
administration  recommended  that  no 
money  be  made  available  for  farm  labor 
housing.  But  we  had  a  slight  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  total  amount  that 
was  needed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  pointed  out  that  he  felt  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  synchroniza- 
tion of  the  request.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  I  should  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  but  rather  should  wait  until  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  itself  came 
through  before  the  Senate. 

Now,  I  lost,  as  everybody  knows,  on 
a  narrow  vote.  I  lost  by  seven  votes,  as 
I  recall,  when  I  offered  the  amendment 
last  week. 

There  are  more  Senators  present  now 
than  there  were  last  week,  25  more 
Senators  present,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
my  point  of  view  will  prevail  this  week. 

Clearly  the  money  is  needed.  Cur- 
rently $42.5  million  has  been  authorized 
and  remains  available  for  appropriations 
until  June  30,  1977.  I  believe  that  the 
facts  which  I  have  placed  before  the 
Senate  on  many,  many  occasions 
demonstrate  the  need  for  these  addi- 
tional funds.  Congress  must  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  farmworkers. 

We  cannot  tolerate,  in  my  view,  the 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  conditions  which 
many  of  our  working  people  must  now 
endure.  Adequate  fimding  of  the  farm 
labor  housing  grant  program  is  vital  to 
the  realization  of  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  those  who  are,  perhaps, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  administi'ation  has  attempted  to 
discontinue  all  funds  for  farm  labor 
housing  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  pro- 
gram completely.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
on  previous  occasions,  the  Presidential 
budget  has  contained  no  funds  for  this 
program  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  programs  that  we 
have,  and  despite  the  fact  that  local 
housuig  authorities  oversubscribe  the 
amoimt  of  funds  that  are  available  every 
year. 

Congi'ess  succeeded  in  appropriating 
$7.5  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year 


only  to  see  it  impounded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. This  matter  was  taken  to 
the  courts  to  release  the  fimds  and  the 
court  case  was  successful  in  the  Uiilted 
Farm  Workers  of  Florida  Housing  Proj- 
ect, Inc.  against  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Now,  this  year  the  administration  has 
once  again  failed  to  budget  funds  and  I 
just  cannot  understand  the  insensitivity 
and  the  lack  of  compassion  and  imder- 
standing  that  has  motivated  the  ad- 
ministration's action. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  again  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  money  is  so 
desperately  needed. 

First,  the  average  migrant  home  con- 
sists of  two  rooms  for  an  average  fam- 
ily of  6.5  persons. 

Second,  a  study  compiled  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  last  year 
indicates  a  need  for  more  than  100,000 
new  and  rehabiUtated  housing  units  for 
migrant  farmworkers  sdone.  When  non- 
migratory  farm  workers  are  included, 
tlie  need  is  3  or  4  times  that  number. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about 
a  need  of  300,000  or  400,000  new  homes 
for  these  farm  workers.  They  are  not 
just  migrants,  they  are  people  that  live  In 
a  community  and  work  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  the  fields. 

The  $5  million  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  sup- 
port only  1,300  imits.  Only  1,300  units, 
Mr.  President,  when  we  need  a  minl- 
miun  of  400,000. 

Third,  migiant  housing  in  many  areas 
is  either  nonexistent  or  so  substandard 
that  it  is  subject  to  condemnation. 

I  suggest  to  everyone  who  Is  inter- 
ested in  the  problem,  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, that  many  farmworkers  live  in  con- 
ditions that  we  would  not  allow  for  the 
family  pet  or  for  livestock. 

P^mding  of  the  farm  labor  housing 
pi'ogram,  in  my  opinion,  is  vital  to  our 
farmworkers.  In  this  time  of  impending 
food  shortages,  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
our  backs  on  those  who  pi-oduce  much 
of  our  needed  foodstuffs  and  who  re- 
main the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

I  would  further  add  that  the  problem 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  We  may  allow 
the  farmworkers  to  live  in  poverty  for 
many  more  years  to  come,  and  we  may 
admit  that  the  reason  we  ai'e  doing  this 
is  because  of  budgetary  constraints,  but 
I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
we  talk  about  spending  $1  billion  for  one 
weapon  system  like  an  aiixraft  carrier  of 
the  support  fleet,  and  the  aircraft  that 
go  on  it,  when  we  talk  about  spending 
$1  billion  for  one  Trident  submarine — 
and  it  is  my  understanding  it  might  be 
$1.5  billion  before  we  are  through — it  ill 
behooves  us  to  say  that  we  carmot  afford 
$10  million  to  build  decent  homes  for 
those  who  live  in  such  incredible  poverty. 
I  just  cannot  help  but  think  that  the 
Senators  who  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment never  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
through  a  farm  labor  housing  establish- 
ment, never  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  way  farmworkers  live  and  the  way 
their  children  live. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  amount 
of  money  tliat  it  costs  our  Government, 
local,  State,  and  National  Governments, 


to  put  people  or  keep  people  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  spend  in  corrections,  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  to  Imprison  people  who 
get  Into  trouble  because  of  the  kind  of 
environment  that  they  grew  up  in.  It 
is  an  outrage  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  spend  just  a  little  bit  of  money  to  gi^'e 
people  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live  as 
children  and  to  give  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  and  not  go  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  a  decent  place  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  families. 

It  is,  in  my  view,  a  case  of  being  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  if  we  are  just 
going  to  look  at  it  from  the  economic 
sense,  but  if  we  look  at  it  from  a  broader 
sense  of  charity,  compassion  and  the  de- 
sire all  of  us  must  have  to  see  even  the 
poorest  of  our  citizens  have  a  basic  min- 
imum, a  decent  standard,  it  reaches  the 
point  where  no  one  In  his  right  mind  can 
suggest  that  the  effort  we  are  making  for 
fai-mworkers  is  in  any  way  unjustified. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment  and  I  hope 
that  this  time  there  will  be  more  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  who  feel  the  way 
I  do  because  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

I  point  out  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  I  see  in 
the  Chamber,  that  I  have  heard  him  talk 
many,  many  times  in  the  most  articulate 
and  eloquent  fashion  about  the  need  to 
have  people  work  for  the  money  that 
they  receive  and  how  corrosive  and  un- 
settling it  is  to  society  to  have  people  on 
the  dole,  living  on  welfare  rolls  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Well,  here  we  have 
people  who  are  willing  to  work. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator talk  about  this  matter  and  I  know 
how  sincerely  he  feels,  as  do  I,  that  there 
is  a  need  to  provide  constructive  work  for 
people  who  are  able-bodied  and  capable 
of  working  in  our  society. 

Here  we  have  farmworkers  who  are 
prepared  to  work  and  do  the  most  gruel- 
ing kind  of  work  and  do  not  go  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to 
give  them  the  kind  of  homes  which  are 
the  minimum  standard  of  decency. 

We  are  not  building  palaces  for  them. 
Tills  farm  housing  program  in  no  way 
attempts  to  build  the  kind  of  home  that 
the  average  industrial  worker  lives  in. 
We  are  just  trying  to  build  them  a  decent 
place  where  they  can  live  with  their 
families  and  not  have  their  children 
abused  by  the  disease  and  the  vices  that 
run  rampant  in  those  farm  labor  camps, 
where  we  have  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  children  having  to  go  outdoors 
to  communal  showers  and  communal 
toilets  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

I  hope  that  ^he  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TU"NNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  came  to  the  Chamber 
to  second  the  Senator's  motion  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Would  the  Senator  just 
give  me  a  thumbnail  sketch,  some  idea 
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as  to  what  the  Senator  wants  me  to  vote 
for  here?      

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  What  I  would  like 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  vote  for 
Is  an  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to 
increase  the  appropriations  for  farm  la- 
bor housing  from  $5  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion, pointing  out  that  we  have  author- 
ized $42.5  million  between  now  and  June 
30,  1977.  £Uid  pointing  out  tliat  until  the 
end  of  this  coming  fiscal  year  we  have 
$17.5  million  authorized.  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  we  are  malcing  only  $5  million 
available. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  only  problem  I  Imve 
with  the  Senator's  amendment  is  that 
I  do  not  think  he  will  build  many  houses 
for  $5  million.  Did  I  hear  the  Senator 
say  million  or  billion?  It  would  seem  to 
me  you  would  have  to  put  another  three 
zeroes  behind  the  flgiire  to  make  much 
of  a  dent  In  the  problem. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  are  not  making 
much  of  a  dent,  but  we  will  provide 
probably,  with  this  additional  money, 
about  1,300  to  1,400  new  houses.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
worst  cases. 

The  bill,  as  it  has  been  passed  out  of 
the  committee,  would  provide  $5  million, 
and  it  would  be  1,300  or  1,400  houses.  My 
amendment  would  make  another  1.300 
to  1.400  houses  available. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  I  liavc  been  per- 
suaded by  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am  al- 
v.ays  reluctant  to  rise  on  this  question 
because  of  where  my  heart  lies  in  the 
context  of  the  problem. 

As  the  Senator  has  aptly  recalled  In 
tills  measure,  we  are  here  to  consider 
an  agrlcultme  appropriations  bill  that 
was  vetoed  by  tiie  President.  We  had  the 
only  distinction  for  a  long  time  In  that 
categoi-y.  We  were  the  only  ones  singled 
out  for  special  attention.  Therefore,  we 
have  been  spending  the  weeks  since  that 
veto  ti'ying  to  reword  a  bill  that  would 
have  a  chance  to  pass  through  Congress 
again  and  still  get  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

That  task  required  paring  a  whole  as- 
sortment of  things  in  the  bill.  One  of 
those  tl.at  we  did  not  pare  was  the  money 
added  in  behalf  of  this  most  laudable 
project  led  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. We  did  not  touch  that.  We  left 
it  intact.  Nearly  everything  else,  a  very 
great  deal  in  the  bill,  was  pared  back, 
some  very  substantially. 

In  fact,  in  this  bill,  we  have  cut  back 
$176  million  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  bill 
together  that  can  become  the  law  of  the 
land  with  the  President's  signature. 

In  doing  that,  we  find  ourselves  now 
precisely  in  that  same  position  where 
we  were  the  other  day.  with  two  differ- 
ences. One  difference  is,  indeed,  tliis  is 
whero  the  consideration  of  the  bill  be- 
longs on  the  rewritten  measure,  as  tlie 
Senator  from  California  has  indicated. 
The  second  is,  not  at  the  insistence  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  had  a  rollcall  vote  on 
it,  and  the  Senate  voted  no. 

There  is  no  way.  as  I  see  it,  that  the 
committee  ran  suicept  the  amendment  or 
recommend  Its  adoption,  particularly  if 
this  Congress  means  it  wlien  it  says  we 


are  Indeed  seriously  endeavorUig  to  try  to 
be  fiscally  responsible. 

This  committee  has  tried,  at  a  horrible 
price,  a  price  that  has  produced  cuts  In 
other  very  meritorious  programs.  The 
consequence  for  us,  if  we  start  saying, 
"Well,  we  will  make  another  exception 
in  this  one,"  Is  that  it  is  then  Just  as 
logical,  and  maybe  even  more  over- 
whelmingly so  m  other  ways,  to  make 
the  exception  for  the  next  one,  the  next 
one  and  the  next  one.  Then  we  find  our- 
selves right  back  where  we  were  iaefore. 

I  submit  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia that  at  this  moment  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  accept  it — and  I  hope 
even  to  adopt  it — to  add  on  now.  In  the 
case  of  acceptance,  I  would  not  blame 
others  for  a  wholesale  assault  on  the  bill 
to  add  on.  Everybody  has  deep  and  abid- 
ing equities,  particularly  in  the  human- 
itarian programs  that  are  contained  in 
the  measure. 

So  because  of  the  equities  I  believe  we 
preserved  in  the  bill,  and  the  fact  that 
no  cuts  of  any  sort  were  made  as  we  tried 
to  pare  these  things  Ijack — and  in  a  pro- 
gram without  a  budget  request,  in- 
cldentalb',  which  makes  it  also  dif- 
ficulty— we  tried  to  go  alons  as  far  as  we 
thought  we  could  and  still  hold  out.  We 
will  have  to  recommend  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

I  would  mention  In  pa.ssing  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  that  there 
cannot  be  a  vote  until  3  o'clock.  It  would 
be  our  intention,  v.henever  our  time  ex- 
pires, to  then  set  aside  this  amendment, 
with  its  pending  rollcall  vote,  imtll  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  McGEE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wonder,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  various  programs  before  the 
Senator's  subcommittee,  if  any  thought 
was  gi\'en  to  an  index  of  hmnan  suffer- 
ing. In  other  words.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  by  any  standard,  if  you  were  to  de- 
develop  an  index  of  human  suffering 
housing  for  farmworkers  would  be  at  the 
highest  priority. 

I  suppose  that  adequate  food  is  the 
highe.-t  priority,  because  if  you  do  not 
have  food  you  starve  to  death.  But  after 
adequate  food  It  seems  to  me  that  a  de- 
cent abode  is  the  next  highest  order  of 
priority. 

When  you  think  in  terms  of  what  these 
farm  labor  camps  are  like,  and  the  kind 
of  hardship  that  exists  for  the  people 
who  live  In  those  farm  labor  camps,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  may  be  able  to 
have  enough  nutrition  in  order  to  main- 
tain body — perhaps  in  a  substandard 
way — ^you  just  have  to  realize  that  all 
the  other  ingredients  that  go  Into  mak- 
ing up  a  quality  of  life  are  missing  if  you 
are  living  in  a  hovel  with  no  Indoor 
plimibing,  with  no  opportunity  to  take  a 
shower,  having  to  go  to  communal 
.showers. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
through  some  of  those  fann  labor  camps. 
You  have  cases  of  incest  and  assaults 
agauist  people  as  they  move  into  the 
communal  toilets  and  showers. 

I  lust  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
is  of  a  higher  priority  than  housing,  ex- 
cept, as  I  say.  for  food. 

I  just  do  not  think  you  can  apply  the 


same  fiscal  standards  to  housing  that 
you  would  apply  to  some  of  these  othet 
prt^rams. 

Mr.  McOEE.  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
good  friend  from  California,  the  com- 
mittee Is  a  compassionate  committee 
made  up  of  compassionate  Senatoi-s  who 
are  very  compassionate  toward  their  fel- 
low human  beings.  Our  problem  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  to  fit  it  aL  together 
into  one  place.  That  is  always  the  prob- 
lem we  have.  We  put  In  here  a  total  of  a 
little  over  $2.25  billion  for  rural  housing 
of  many  sorts.  That  does  not  address  It- 
self, of  course,  in  any  great  sum  for  those 
who  are  very  miserably  suffering  at  the 
level  tliat  the  Senator  describes.  These 
others  have  been  requested  in  smaller 
amoimts,  but  they  have  been  authorized 
programs.  They  had  budget  estimates, 
and  this  sort  of  thing. 

To  begin  with,  tlie  Senator's  very  com- 
mendable effort  in  this  regard  has  not 
received  that  kind  of  input.  In  spite  of 
that,  we  put  in  $5  million  to  get  the 
message  across.  That  is.  that  this  is  mer- 
itorious and  we  expect  a  better  perfoim- 
ance.  We  intend  to  foUow  thiough  on 
that.  But  in  doing  this,  we  had  to  take 
care  of  food  needs,  too. 

We  have  nearly  $4.7  billion  In  this  bill 
to  take  care  of  food  for  all  kinds  of 
people. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  keep  the  record 
in  balance.  The  problem  is  not  the  merit. 
The  problem  Is  not  the  substance.  The 
problem  is  that  we  did  the  very  best  we 
could  in  the  bill  before  it  was  vetoed  to 
bring  into  being  this  effort  without  a 
budget  estimate.  We  put  the  figure  at  $5 
million.  In  pror>ortion  to  other  programs 
that  had  no  estimates  or  no  budget  au- 
thorization, this  has  stood  its  ground 
very  well. 

1  f'm  only  saying  to  the  Senator  that 
in  tills  effort  to  put  together  a  total 
package  that  will  escape  a  veto,  we  have 
.  liad  to  be  very  meticulous  in  the  ways 
\iii  which  we  pieced  it  together.  Rather 
than  have  the  committee  standing  in 
the  bad  light  of  not  having  used  an  on- 
[■oiniK,  continuing  measuring  thermome- 
ter of  compassion  for  ultra-need.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  say  that  this  commit- 
Lje  has  dealt  with  that  constantly,  and 
tried  to  arrive  at  the  best  that  it  could 
and  stUl  get  It  passed. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomla.  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult £t  this  point  to  use  tliat  as  the 
index  for  even  more  compa.sslcn.  It  is 
the  hard  rock  of  legislative  appropria- 
tion in  which  we  are  trying  to  protect 
t)ie  equitable  cutbacks  in  the  Interest  of 
all  these  compassionate  programs.  In  the 
midst  of  which  the  one  in  the  Senator's 
interest  was  not  even  touched  in  the  cut- 
back, and  that  is  why  we  must  stand 
where  we  are.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
group  responsible  for  that  effort,  I  must 
continue  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
strictly  on  the  procedural  legislative 
ground,  in  light  of  the  negative  vote  the 
other  day.  We  had  no  mandate  from 
Congress  in  any  way  on  that. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Scnn  tor  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  also  op- 
pose this  amendment. 
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We  have  done  more  than  we  have  been 
asked  to  do  In  this  field.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  asked  for  any  money  at 
all  for  this  program.  The  House  appro- 
priated $5  million  for  this  program, 
which  is  $5  million  more  than  the  admin- 
istration asked.  We,  in  our  good  judg- 
ment, felt  that  we  should  go  along  with 
the  House  and  leave  the  $5  million  in 
here.  We  went  to  conference,  and  the 
conference  came  out  with  the  $5  million 
item. 

The  bill  that  went  to  the  President 
was  vetoed.  The  President  said  it  was  too 
high  and  that  we  should  cut  it.  The 
committee  has  cut  and  adjusted  down- 
ward many,  many  items;  but  we  have 
not  adjusted  this  item  and  have  left  it 
at  $5  million. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  adminis- 
tration feels  that  this  program  should 
not  go  through  is  that  many  of  the  mi- 
grant workers  are  now  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  citizens,  many  of 
them  have  permanent  housing,  and  many 
of  them  can  come  into  the  various  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  we  have  the  rural  hous- 
ing program,  which  provides  direct  loans 
of  $20  million.  For  insured  loans  for  rural 
housing,  we  have  provided  $2,232  million. 
So,  there  are  other  housing  progran\s 
which  would  help  migrant  workers. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  t'lat  this  pro- 
gram is  90-percent  grant.  In  other  words, 
if  it  costs  $10,000  to  build  a  hoHse  for  a 
migrant  worker,  $9,000  of  that  is  granted 
by  the  Federal  Goveniment.  The  $9,000 
is  given  outright.  So  we  can  see  how 
costly  this  program  is.  The  other  $1,000, 
which  the  worker  pays,  is  loaned  to  him 
at  1-percent  interest.  He  has  88  years  to 
pay  that  10  percent,  at  1 -percent  Interest. 
So  it  can  be  seen  how  costly  this  pro- 
gram is  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  appropriate  $5  million  in  this 
program,  for  which  the  administration 
has  asked  no  money  at  all.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  very  well,  in  view  of 
tlie  tightened  budget,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  bill  that  passed  was 
vetoed  and  we  are  asked  to  cut  programs. 
We  have  cut  many  items  downward,  and 
we  have  left  intact  this  item  of  $5  mil- 
lion. 

I  oppose  vei"y  vigorously  this  amend- 
ment to  double  the  amount  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  direct  loans. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  position  which  has  been  explained  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
pending  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  thereon. 

This  bill  does  contain  many  itams 
which  are  fully  meritorious  as  the  item 
just  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia; but  there  are  two  elements  of 
imfairness  in  considering  and  in  granting 
any  additional  moneys  to  the  funds 
which  are  already  provided  for  in  the 
bill — to  wit,  $5  million. 

One  is  that  It  is  a  nonbudget  item.  Of 
the  many  items  which  have  been  reduced 
in  this  bill,  it  could  be  said  that  this  Is 
a  nonbudget  item  and  should  not  be  con- 


sidered at  all,  not  even  to  the  extent  of 
$5  million,  and  that  this  $5  million 
should  be  spread  among  those  which  are 
properly  budgeted  and  properly  justified. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  item  In 
the  bill  has  not  been  cut  at  all  and  many 
other  worthy  progi-ams  have  been  cut. 
This  one  has  not  been  cut;  it  has  not 
been  subject  to  any  reduction  whatso- 
ever. 

On  those  two  grounds,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  yeoman  service  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing members  have  performed  in  order  to 
perfect  a  bill  here  that  will  meet  the 
thrust  of  the  veto  message  and  the  fiscal 
limitations  on  our  Nation  at  this  time, 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Tunney  to  In- 
crease the  funding  by  $5  million  for  the 
farm  labor  housing  grant  program.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area. 

The  $5  million  provided  under  the 
regular  Agriculture  Appi'opriations  bill 
is  simply  not  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
discontinue  all  funds  for  this  program. 
Last  year,  the  President's  budget  con- 
tained no  funds  for  the  program.  Con- 
gress, nevertheless,  succeeded  in  appro- 
priating $7.5  million  for  the  program, 
only  to  see  it  impounded  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  funds  were  later  released 
after  a  court  fight. 

This  year,  no  funds  were  requested 
for  this  program.  We  must  take  steps  to 
provide  adequate  Federal  funds. 

The  poverty  of  farmworkers  and  their 
substandard  housing  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. The  average  migrant  home  con- 
sists of  two  rooms  for  an  average  family 
of  6.4  people.  To  refuse  even  this  modest 
level  of  funding  borders  on  insensitivity. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in- 
dicates that  100,000  new^^and  rehabili- 
tated housing  units  are  needed  for  mi- 
grant farmworkers  alone.  When  nonmi- 
gratoi-y  farmworkers  are  included,  the 
need  is  thi-ee  or  four  times  that  number. 
At  least  half  a  million  housing  units  are 
needed  and  only  a  few  thousand  are  be- 
ing produced  each  year. 

The  $5  million  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  sup- 
port only  1,300  units. 

The  authorization  level  for  the  pro- 
gram for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1977 
has  been  set  at  $80  million.  To  date, 
$32.5  million  has  been  appropriated 
against  that  authorization,  and  the  $5 
million  in  the  regular  appropriations  bill 
plus  the  $5  million  proposed  here  would 
raise  tlie  appropriated  total  to  $42.5  mil- 
lion. 

Last  year,  $7.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated. I  recommend  that  this  amendment 
for  $5  million  be  approved  so  that  a 
total  of  $10  million  will  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  We  must  not  lase  sight 
of  tlie  importance  of  this  program  for 
our  rural  low-income  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Tunney.  I  join 
them  in  urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  which  would  increase  the 


appropriation  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's farm  labor  housing 
grant  program  from  $5  to  $10  million. 

This  program  provides  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  of  clean. 
decent  housing  for  domestic  farmwork- 
ers in  grants  to  governmental  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  which  agree  to 
provide  housing  to  very  low  income  farm- 
workers at  rents  they  can  afford.  In 
addition,  loans  can  be  made  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  at  1  percent  niter  est 
repayable  over  88  years. 

Since  1866,  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $32.5  million  for  the  grant  program, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  decent  hous- 
ing for  farmworkers,  which  has  been 
supplemented  by  $32.8  million  In  loan.-=;. 
In  this  period,  8,000  family  housing  units 
and  4,000  individual  housing  units  have 
been  built  or  repaired  with  funds  from 
the  farm  labor  housing  program.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  for  increased  con- 
gressional support  of  this  program  is  un- 
derlined by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's own  estimate  that  130.000  housing 
imits  are  needed  immediately  to  provide 
adequate  living  conditions  for  the  Na- 
tion s  over  2  miUion  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers. 

Last  week.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  executive 
director,  Rural  Housing  Alliance,  testi- 
fied before  the  rural  housing  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee. 
He  said: 

One  of  the  most  poorly  housed  groups  lu 
this  country  is  the  hired  farm  worker,  par- 
ticularly seasonal  and  migrant  workers,  bxit 
also    including    niany    regular    workers. 

He  added : 

...  no  one  honestly  questions  that  the 
conditions  under  which  many  farm  workers 
live  and  raise  their  kids,  and  the  resulting 
shame,  degradation.  Ill  health  and  disease  are 
matters  that  will  require  a  special  effort. 

Domestic  farmworkers  are  among  the 
poorest  of  our  country's  low-income 
workers.  In  1972,  the  average  seasonal 
farmworker  had  an  annual  income  of 
only  $2,019.  But  the  poverty  of  farm  la- 
borers goes  beyond  substandard  wages  to 
include  the  most  disgraceful  housing 
conditions  in  the  Nation.  The  average 
migrant  home  consists  of  two  rooms  for 
a  family  of  6.4  people.  These  homes  are 
located  in  farm  labor  housing  camps 
where  little  or  ng  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
vide sanitary  conditions.  We  had  a  tragic 
example  of  the  neglect  of  sanitary  needs 
in  a  farm  labor  camp  in  March  of  last 
year — 1973 — when  a  typhoid  epidemic 
broke  out  in  a  farm  labor  housing  proj- 
ect in  Florida.  The  epidemic,  which  hos- 
pitalized more  than  200  workers,  was 
caused  by  undetected  pollutants  in  the 
camp's  commimal  water  supply. 

The  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grant  pro- 
»iam  is  not  receiving  the  kind  of  support 
it  deserves  in  the  light  of  such  deplor- 
able conditions.  Iixstead,  the  administra- 
tion has  twice  asked  for  zero  dollars  in 
appropriations  for  the  program,  and  in 
fiscal  year  1974  impotmded  90  percent  of 
available  funds  for  the  program,  which 
were  only  released  and  obligated  after  a 
lengthy  lawsuit.  Congress,  though  it  au- 
thorized $50  million  for  the  program  for 
the  period  ending  October  1,  1974,  has 
appropriated  only  65  percent  of  that  sum. 
A  total  of  $17.5  million  remains  currently 
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authorized  and  available  for  appropria- 
tion. 

I  tliink  we  must  take  advantage  of  the 
availability  of  these  funds  to  signifi- 
cantly Increase  congressional  support  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grant  program. 
The  great  demand  on  available  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1974  has  demonstrated  the 
need  to  provide  all  available  funding  to 
the  program.  The  Senate  has  already 
expressed  its  support  for  the  Fax-m  Labor 
Housing  Grant  program  in  passing  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974,  currently  in  committee,  in  which 
the  Senate  extended  the  program  beyond 
October  1. 1974  and  increased  by  $25  mil- 
lion the  authorizations  available  to  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal 
year  1975. 1  thhik  we  must  renew  our  sup- 
port of  the  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grant 
program  and  reaffirm  our  determination 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans by  appropriating  at  least  $10  mil- 
lion for  this  program. 

I,  therefore.  Join  Senator  Tunney  in 
urging  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired  and  that  the 
vote  must  go  over  until  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  We  will  not  vote  until 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  so,  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  52.  after  line  23,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  611.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  ( 1 )  carrying  out  a  price-support  program 
for  tobacco,  (2)  paying  an  export  subsidy  to 
any  person  for  the  export  of  tobacco,  (3) 
advertising  or  otherwise  promoting  the  aale 
of  tobacco,  (4)  financing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  sale  of  tobacco  In  any  foreign 
country  under  the  Agrtc\iltural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, or  (6)   inspecting  or  grading  tobacco. 

This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  tob*cco 
planted  and  In  process  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
relatively  simple  amendment  which  has 
a  far-reaching  impact.  We  are  caught 
In  a  catastrophic  Inflationary  spiral 
caused  in  part  by  Government  spend- 
ing. Many  of  our  citizens  are  suffering 
from  the  burdens  of  inflation,  particular- 
ly from  escalating  food  costs.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  cut  spending,  we  should. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  Inci-ease  food 
production,  we  should. 

Yet,  in  the  bill  before  us  today,  funds 
are  appropriated  for  carrying  out  price 
support  programs  for  tobacco,  funds  are 
appropriated  for  paying  export  subsi- 
dies for  tobacco,  funds  are  appropriated 
for  advertising  the  sale  of  tobacco  over- 
seas, and  funds  are  appropriated  for  in- 
specting or  grading  tobacco.  How  can  we, 
when  dealing  with  an  austerity  budget, 
and  dealing  with  shortages  in  our  food 
supply,  so  wantonly  appropriate  funds 
for  programs  which  will  not  only  add  to 
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iht  inflationary  impact  of  the  budget, 
but  also  imdermine  the  health  of  peo- 
ple? 

Just  think  of  it — ^Americans  are  going 
hungry.  Americans  are  finding  their 
earnings  eaten  up  by  skyrocketing  prices 
for  food,  for  shelter,  and  for  clothing. 
Yet  in  this  bill  we  are  appropriating  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
the  growth,  export,  advertising,  promo- 
tion and  grading  of  a  deadly  plant  which 
will  result  in  the  death  of  more  than 
50,000  of  our  countrymen  during  the  next 
year  from  lung  cancer,  not  to  mention 
the  additional  thousands  of  deaths  which 
will  occur  from  heart  disease,  from  other 
cancers,  and  from  chronic  lung  disesises 
such  as  the  dreaded  crippler  emphysema. 
How  can  we  face  our  young  people 
and  tell  them  of  the  virtues  of  our  form 
of  government  when  we  are  pouring  out 
money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  crop  which  will  cripple  us? 

I,  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  that  I 
supr>orted  an  Agriculture  Appropriations 
bill  which  provided  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  spent  in  support  of  tobacco  when, 
several  weeks  ago.  I  supported  the  HEW 
Appropriation  bill,  which  contains  a 
modest  amount  to  dissuade  people  from 
smoking,  to  develop  methods  to  help 
those  who  wish  to  stop  smoking,  and  to 
provide  funds  for  research  on  smoking. 
I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  hurt  the 
farmers  who  are  already  suffering 
greatly.  But  I  believe  that  by  adjustment 
to  marketing  orders  and  through  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  funds  appropriated  in  this 
biU  can  be  better  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  crops  which  wiU  benefit  the  pub- 
lic— crops  which  will  help  to  cut  the  cost 
of  food  and  develop  those  lands  for  the 
growth  of  crops  which  will  benefit  all. 

I  know  already  the  arguments  that  will 
be  offered  here  by  the  skeptics.  There 
are  those  who  will  say  that  "there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  of  the  health  hazards 
of  using  tobacco."  Of  course,  this  is  com- 
pletely fallacious.  Congress  has  long 
since  accepted  the  fact  that  cigarettes 
are  a  health  hazard  and  acted  upon  this 
fact.  Congress  must  now  take  a  second 
step  and  cut  off  funding  of  this  hazard 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  time 
has  come  to  say  "Enough,"  and  I  trust 
that  my  colleagues  who  have  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  at  heart  will  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  preclude  the 
use  of  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  un- 
der the  act  for:  First,  carrying  out  a  price 
support  program;  second,  paying  an  ex- 
port subsidy;  third,  advertising  or  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  tobacco;  fourth, 
financing  the  foreign  sale  of  tobacco  im- 
der  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  and,  fifth. 
Inspecting  or  grading  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  split  in  Government 
activities  between  supporting  the  deadly 
crop  and  encouraging  people  not  to  usf  it 
is  a  clear-cut  case  of  schizophrenia. 
When  we  are  talking  about  a  health  bill, 
we  spend  money  to  educate  people  not 
to  use  tobacco.  We  spend  money  on  re- 
search on  how  to  deal  with  the  diseases 
caused  by  tobacco.  We  spend  money  to 
develop  systems  to  help  people  who  have 


become  addicted  to  tobacco  to  break  the 
habit.  Now,  we  have  a  bill  before  us  to 
spend  money  to  grow  the  deadly  weed.  It 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  withdraw 
our  money  for  support  of  tobacco  and 
move  that  money  into  an  area  that  will 
encourage  those  who  make  their  liveli- 
hoods from  tobacco  to  shift  to  some  other 
kind  of  farming  or  some  otlier  kind  of 
business.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
put  this  land  which  is  being  wasted  by 
growing  tobacco  to  beneficial  use  through 
developing  or  growing  other  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  on  previous  occasions  I 
have  introduced  an  essentially  similar 
amendment  but  it  has  not  been  adopted. 
I  have  made  many  efforts  to  get  legisla- 
tive committees  to  consider  this  matter 
and  to  make  it  a  part  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation, but  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  If 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  proWems 
of  inflation.  If  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  food  shortages,  the  time 
to  deal  with  them  is  here  and  now.  In  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Moss  to 
the  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  bill. 
The  amendment  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  would,  in  effect,  cut  off  all 
Government  expenditures  for  tobacco 
programs. 

While  I  understand  and  appreciate 
that  this  amendment  is  motivated  out 
of  a  concern  for  the  health  of  aJl  Ameri- 
cans, I  do  not  think  It  is  the  province  of 
government  to  dictate  to  its  citizens 
what  they  can  and  carmot  eat  or  drink, 
80  long  as  the  products  consumed  have 
not  been  proven  to  be  criminaJy  dan- 
gerous to  society.  This  amendment  comes 
perilously  close  to  an  attempt  to  legis- 
late morality. 

My  own  view  Is  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Americans  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  smoke  no  matter  v;hat  the  Sur- 
geon General  warns.  Certainly  this  Na- 
tion's half  million  tobacco  farmers 
should  not  be  penalized  for  producing 
a  product  that  is  much  in  demand 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  U.S.  tobacco  farm- 
ers make  a  great  contribution  to  our 
national  economy,  and  tobacco  leaf  ex- 
ports greatly  Improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  farm  value  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  this  countiT  amounted  to  some 
$1.6  billion  last  year,  of  which  some  $813 
million  was  exported.  If  we  discoui-age 
our  farmers  from  producing  tobacco, 
then  surely  other  countries  will  expand 
their  production  and  we  will  end  up  Im- 
porting large  amounts  of  this  commod- 
ity. Thus,  this  amendment  could  turn 
an  economic  plus  into  a  minus  for  the 
United  States. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
what  termination  of  USDA  tobacco  pro- 
grams would  mean  to  South  Carolina. 
Tobacco  is  still  the  No.  1  money  crop  for 
South  Carolina,  with  the  1974  crop 
bringing  in  approximately  $180  million 
to  South  Carolina  farmers. 
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Many  of  the  tobacco  growers  in  South 
Carolina  are  very  small,  family-type 
farmers,  and  they  would  be  especially 
hurt  by  a  termination  of  production  and 
marlceting  assistance.  Furthermore,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  receives  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  tax  revenues  each 
year  from  taxes  levied  on  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products. 

It  should  also  b3  pointed  out  that 
present  tobacco  price  support  programs 
are  of  negligible  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers. This  year  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  South  Carolina  tobacco  farmers 
was  almost  $1.05  per  ix>und — consider- 
ably above  the  price  support  level.  In 
1973,  tobacco  prices  were  also  well  above 
support  levels  for  most  of  the  marketing 
season. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  is  inappropriate,  misleading,  and 
counterproductive.  Rather  than  pro- 
moting the  physical  health  of  our 
citizenry,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  Nation's 
economic  health  and  financially  dis- 
astrous to  our  many  fine  tobacco  farmers. 
I  urge  that  It  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  not  being  a 
tobacco  man,  only  a  pineapple  and  sugar 
and  taro  man,  I  shall  have  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment for  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
amendment  to  speak  on  it.  Therefore,  I 
ask  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  be 
reserved  until  a  later  time  period  for 
those  who  wish  to  answer  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  reserve  my  time  until 
such  time  as  there  is  further  comment 
on  this  matter.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is 
so  wdered. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Hawaii? 
Mr.  PONG.  On  the  bill. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    To    be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  Mr.  Piesident. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

•nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  my  submitting  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following : 

"PTOVideA  fvrther.  That  no  part  at  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1975, 
to  make  food  stamps  available  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  strike  to  a  household  while  its  prin- 
cipal v.age  earner  Is,  on  account  of  a  labor 
dispute  to  which  he  Is  a  party  or  to  which 
a  labor  organization  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber is  a  party,  on  strike:  Provided,  That  such 
Ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any  household 
that  was  eligible  for  and  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  progi-am  immediately  prior  to  the 
start  of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other  similar 
action  in  which  any  member  of  such  house- 
hold engages:  Provided  further,  That  such 
ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any  household 
if  any  of  its  members  is  subjected  to  an  em- 
ployer's lockout.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  again,  fully  aware  that  labor 
miion  lobbyists  will  fall  all  over  them- 
selves to  prevent  its  being  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Still.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  Senators  go  on  record,  as  often  as 
may  be  possible,  on  a  very  fundamental 
question:  Should  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ican be  required  to  subsidize  able-bodied 
people  who  simply  choose  not  to  work — 
who  choose,  instead,  to  walk  off  their 
jobs? 

I  have  submitted  this  amendment  sev- 
eral times  before.  I  will  continue  to  sub- 
mit it  until — one  day,  I  hope — it  is  ap- 
proved, however  many  times  that  may 
require.  There  is  a  principle  at  stake  here 
that  deserves  better  than  to  be  dismissed 
in  a  cavalier  fashion. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
distribution  of  food  stamps  to  strikers.  In 
submitting  this  amendment,  I  reject  the 
argument  that  is  always  advanced  by 
labor  union  lobbyists.  They  cry  that  to 
cut  off  food  stamps  to  strikers  is  an  act 
designed  to  deprive  union  membei-s  the 
right  to  strike. 

That  is  an  absurd  argument,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Nobody  is  deprived  of  his  right  to 
strike.  But  strikers  ought  to  be  accoimt- 
able  for  their  own  decision  to  strike.  They 
pay  dues  to  their  labor  imions  presum- 
ably for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  them 
when  they  do  strike.  If  their  dues  money 
is  used  for  otiier  purposes — such  as  fi- 
nancing political  campaigns  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  or  to  pay  six-digit  sal- 
aries to  top  union  officials — then  it  is  up 
to  the  union  members  to  decide  whether 
they  are  gettfaig  their  mones^s  worth.  But 
let  it  not  be  said  that  other  Americans, 
who  do  not  walk  off  their  jobs,  ought  to 
be  required  to  finance  anybody's  decision 
to  go  on  strike. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  "rights," 
Ml-.  President,  let  us  talk  about  tlie  rights 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  to  be 
reUeved  of  the  bui-den  of  financiiig  one 
side  of  a  labor  dispute. 

In  that  ctMUiection,  Mr.  President,  I 
tliink  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  $2,495,654  was  appropriated 
for  food  stamps.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
$2,995,367  was  appropriated  for  food 
stamps. 

In  tills  bill,  there  is  almast  exactly  a 
$1  billion  increase  in  appropriations  for 
food  stamps. 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  see  momen- 


tarily, as  we  always  do,  a  motion  to  table 
this  amendment.  Senators  may  Unnk 
they  can  hide  behind  that  parliamentary 
device.  But  they  ought  to  see  the  deluge 
of  mail  that  comes  to  me  frcan  citizens 
who  are  fed  up  with  this  manifestation 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  being  used  to 
finance  one  side  of  a  labor  dispute. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  feel 
strongly  tliat  the  Senate  ought  to  mend 
its  ways,  and  give  some  thought  to  this 
Federal  expenditiu-e  that  is  both  unwise 
and  unjust.  In  this  period  of  unprece- 
dented inflation,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  question 
of  our  accountability  to  the  American 
people. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1964  to  help  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  those  Americans  whose 
incomes  are  below  the  poverty  level  due 
to  their  inability  to  work.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  needy  Americans,  and  I 
support  its  operation  on  behalf  of  the 
truly  needy  of  our  society — but  only  the 
truly  needy  who  are  unable  to  support 
themselves. 

Congress  included  a  work  requirement 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  which  makes  it 
plain  that  the  congressional  intent  ui 
designing  the  food  stamp  program  was 
that  it  should  not  benefit  those  who  re- 
fuse to  work. 

Congress  has  failed,  however,  specif- 
ically to  prohibit  employed  workers,  who 
quahfy  for  the  program  only  because  of 
their  participation  in  a  strike,  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  program.  The 
interests  of  the  American  consumer  and 
taxpayer,  and  the  maintenance  of  cur 
system  of  free  collective  bargaining,  de- 
mand that  such  a  prohibition  be  estab- 
lished. 

Fiee  collective  bargaining  has  been 
^chosen  by  Congress  as  the  system  of 
"  labor-management  negotiation  best  able 
to  promote  economic  stability  and  avoid 
industrial  strife.  This  system  protects 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  workers,  corj- 
panies,  and  consumers.  The  imperative 
fundamental  premise  of  free  collective 
bargaining  is  absolute  Government  neu- 
trality in  the  labor-management  contest. 
While  the  Government  acts  to  oversee 
and  referee  the  process,  the  results  of  the 
contest  are  determined  by  the  independ- 
ent bargaining  strengths  of  the  parties. 

Public  assistance  to  either  side  in  a 
labor  dispute  violates  the  concept  of  free 
collective  bargaining  and  violates  th? 
rights  of  the  opposing  party.  Public 
assistance  In  the  form  of  the  distributio:^ 
of  food  stamps  to  strikers'  hcuseliold= 
has  the  undeniable  effect  of  giving  .t 
distinct  economic  advantage  to  the  union 
in  the  collective  bargaining  contest. 

The  duration  of  strikes  has  increa.5*d 
significantly  since  tlie  advent  of  welfare 
payments  to  strikers.  To  continue  to 
make  these  payments  will  only  fuel  this 
trend,  thus  bringing  more  pressiues  on 
oui'  aheady  troubled  economy  and  fur- 
ther undermining  the  principles  of  fiee 
ccllective  bargaining  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  Aciei'ican  free  enterprise  system. 

In  this  era  of  perilous  inflation,  con- 
stantlj'  rising  taxes,  and  public  discon- 
tent with  the  state  of  the  economy,  ve 
sliould  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  American,  who  is 
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both  taxpayer  and  consumer.  I  believe 
we  should  respond  to  any  opportunity  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  inflation  and  taxes 
and  especially  when  this  can  be  done 
without  hardship  to  any  legitimate  re- 
cipient of  Government  services.  Due  to 
the  average  annual  income  of  most  union 
members  and  the  strike  benefits  avail- 
able from  union  funds,  few  strikers  can 
plead  that  they  are  subjected  to  hard- 
ship through  no  fault  of  their  own  simply 
because  they  are  denied  food  stamps  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled. 

The  granting  of  welfare  benefits  to 
.strikers  deals  a  double  blow  to  the  tax- 
payer-consumer. Food  stamp  benefits  al- 
low workers  to  prolong  strikes  and  drive 
up  the  costs  of  production,  which  are  ul- 
timately passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Our 
current  inflation  has  been  made  worse 
by  subsidized,  lengthy  strikes,  and  the 
abnormally  high  settlements  and  de- 
creased production  of  goods  and  services. 
By  using  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  strikers, 
the  Government  is  increasing  the  con- 
sumer's tax  burden  while  using  his 
money  to  drive  up  the  cost  of  the  very 
goods  and  services  he  must  buy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  which  penalizes  every  American 
taxpayer  and  consiuner.  By  prohibiting 
the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to  strik- 
ers. Congress  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  taxpayer  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, of  course,  must  oppose  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  as  it  has  had  to  on 
other  occasions,  because  it  Is  properly  a 
legislative  matter  for  the  legislative 
committee.  At  the  appropriate  time,  in 
the  interests  of  saving  time,  since  we 
have  been  through  all  of  this  before,  I 
shall  propose,  if  the  Senator  wants  a 
roUcall — and  he  has  not  manifested  that 
desire  as  yet — to  table  it,  or  just  have  a 
voice  vote,  whichever  he  prefers.  May  I 
ixiquire  of  the  Senator  what  his  disposi- 
tion is? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  that  I  do  desire  a  roUcall  vote  either 
on  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  or  straight 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  President,  yielding  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require,  I  think  this  Is 
properly  a  matter  that  should  be  con- 
sidered under  this  bill,  because  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  that  during  this  fiscal 
year  something  like  $4  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers money  will  be  spent,  or  certainly 
is  being  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
being  spent,  for  food  stamps.  I  think  it 
is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  this 
body  as  to  whether  citizens  who  walk  off 
the  job  ought  to  be  subsidized  by  tax- 
payers who  do  not  walk  off  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  McCLxniE)  be 
added  as  ca^ponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
1  ise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  which 


I  cosponsored,  offered  by  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  .  I  have  spoken  on  this  Issue 
in  the  Senate  previously  and  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  in  this  Senate  which 
would  prohibit  the  Issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  a  household  where  the  head  of 
the  household  is  engaged  in  a  labor 
strike. 

To  provide  strikers  with  food  stamps 
is  to  inject  the  Government  into  a  labor 
dispute  on  the  side  of  the  strikers.  This 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  pui-pose  of  the  food  stamp 
program  is  to  assist  those  unable  to  work 
or  find  employment,  not  to  subsidize 
those  who  have  jobs. 

The  taxpayers  bear  the  ultimate  bur- 
den of  financing  this  program.  When  our 
taxpayers  find  out  their  tax  dollars  are 
being  used  to  finance  one  side  of  a  labor 
dispute,  they  are  outraged.  Tax  dollars 
should  not  be  spent  on  food  stamps  for 
those  who  voluntarily  refuse  to  work, 
but  should  be  used  to  help  those  gen- 
uinely in  need. 

It  is  time  to  reevaluate  our  priorities  in 
regard  to  this  program,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  the  side 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Representing  the  other 
side,  namely,  the  committee  side  oppos- 
ing the  Moss  amendment,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  such 
time,  within  the  limits  of  the  time  avail- 
able, as  he  may  require. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gmshed  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  proposed  time  after  time  and  In 
each  case  it  has  been  overwhelmingly 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  the 
Senate  action  has.  In  each  case,  been 
based  on  realistic  facts  and  good  sense. 
I  just  want  to  briefly  review  these  facts. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Utah  .suggests 
the  program  is  costly  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  support  the  tobacco 
program.  This  costly  program  that  is 
not  costing  the  Government  anything  at 
this  time  returns  nearly  $6  billion  to  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  goveniments  in 


tax  revenues.  A  verj'  welcome  fact  given 
our  deficit  budget. 

It  provided  about  $1.6  billion  of  in- 
come in  1973  to  the  over  500,000  farmers 
who  grow  tobacco.  In  fact,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cash  crop  for  many  of  our  smallest 
and  most  distressed  farm  families 
throughout  Appalachia,  the  mid-At- 
lantic States,  and  in  the  South. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  viable  cash  crops 
for  these  small  landowners,  and  it  is  a 
crop  that  utilizes  family  labor,  not  ex- 
pensive capital  equipment.  A  loss  of  to- 
bacco would  be  economic  disaster  for 
these  people.  It  would  result  in  mass  mi- 
grations of  farm  people  to  the  cities. 

In  fiscal  1974  we  exported  tobacco 
worth  $813  million.  This  yielded  needed 
foreign  exchange  and  greatly  assisted 
our  embattled  dollar  as  well  as  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  If  we  kill 
the  tobacco  program,  we  would  not  only 
lose  these  revenues  but  would  no  doubt 
see  added  imports  of  tobacco  and  more 
pressure  on  our  trade  balance. 

I  recognize  these  are  economic  factors 
and  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  di- 
rected toward  health  and  moral  factors. 
I  would  never  suggest  we  must  put  eco- 
nomics before  health  and  moraUty  but 
we  must  realize  the  limits  of  Govern- 
ment and  its  right  to  dictate  to  in- 
dividuals. 

You  cannot  legislate  health  or  moral- 
ity. We  amended  the  Constitution  in 
such  an  effort  and  subsequently  found  it 
necessary  to  negate  the  provision  with 
another  amendment. 

Because  of  this  fact  and  because  to- 
bacco is  so  important  to  significant  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  I  know  the  Senate 
will  again  overwhelmingly  reject  tliis 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
i-eason  why  the  tobacco  crop  should  be 
repeatedly  singled  out  for  unilateral  as- 
sault in  the  Nation's  farm  support  pro- 
gram. As  most  Senators  know,  the  to- 
bacco program  does  not  even  expire  this 
year.  It  is  covered  by  separate  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  miique  way  in  which 
the  program  operates.  Moreover,  it  is 
unique  in  another  way :  It  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  the  price  support  programs. 

The  most  recent  statistics  that  come  to 
mind  relate  to  fiscal  year  1972,  when  the 
realized  cost  of  the  program  was  only 
$200,000.  The  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  sustained  in  operating  the 
price  support  program  for  tobacco  from 
1933  to  date  has  been  about  0.15  percent 
of  the  cost  for  all  farm  commodity  price 
support  operations. 

Tobacco  is  important  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  About  400,000  farms  in  the 
United  States  produce  2  billion  pounds 
of  tobacco  on  nearly  1  million  acres  each 
year.  Although  tobacco  uses  only  0.3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cropland,  it  is  usual- 
ly the  fourth  or  fifth  most  valuable  crop 
and  accounts  for  about  8  percent  of  the 
cash  receipts  from  all  U.S.  crops. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972,  tobacco  brought 
U.S.  farmers  $1.4  billion  in  income  and 
made  an  $878  million  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  through  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  tobacco  is  not  one  of  the 
cr  jps  run  by  gigantic  "agribusiness"  cor- 
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porations  with  absentee  owners.  The 
average  tobacco  allotment  is  about  3 
acres.  It  is  an  intensive  labor  crop,  tended 
for  the  most  part  on  the  family  farm.  It 
brings  cash  dividents  to  these  families 
who  otherwise  would  have  a  hard  time 
making  ends  meet. 

This  fact  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  economy  and  culture  of  North  Caro- 
lina. We  have  80,000  Tar  Heel  farmers 
producing  tobacco.  It  provides  employ- 
ment to  nearly  200,000  of  the  State's 
farm  families  and  seasonal  workers.  Last 
year,  it  brought  the  State's  farmers  over 
$580  million  in  income.  That  is  over  60 
percent  of  cash  receipts  from  all  crops 
grown. 

Nationwide,  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of 
families  earn  then-  living  from  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco.  They  are  dedicated, 
hardworking  citizens  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, deserve  to  be  encouraged,  not 
hindered,  in  their  constructive  labors  to 
support  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  USDA  itself  has  ad- 
mitted that  In  the  first  year  of  such  a 
phaseout  of  the  program  as  proposed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  the  aver- 
age tobacco  growers  income  would  de- 
crease by  one-third.  It  would  take  until 
1980  for  the  grower's  income  to  come 
back  up  to  the  level  that  we  have  at 
present. 

Many  of  these  farmers  ah-eady  are 
barely  at  the  subsistence  level.  If  the 
tobacco  price  level  is  destroyed,  welfare 
rolls  would  Increase,  rural  people  would 
fiock  to  the  big  cities,  particularly  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  North,  and  add 
to  the  imeraployment  situation  and  all 
its  attendant  social  evils. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  it  would 


be  immoral  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
abaudcn  these  hard-working  people  by 
striking  down  the  tobacco  program.  For 
there  1«  no  doubt  that  the  tobacco  mar- 
ket would  be  faced  with  ruination  with- 
out the  price  support  program.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program  is  due  primarily  to 
its  role  in  regulating  the  production  of 
tobacco,  not  tlie  subsidy  paid  to  support 
prices. 

To  enter  the  program,  a  farmer  has 
to  vote  to  accept  the  acreage  limitations. 
In  most  referendums,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  growers  voting  have  favored 
marketing  quotas.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  because  of  the  production  control 
program,  less  tobacco  is  produced  In  the 
United  States  than  would  likely  be  the 
case  if  there  were  no  Government 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah's  program  will  be  to  increase  to- 
bacco production.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  my  colleague  feels  that  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  tobacco  is  a  social 
evil.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  he  is  ad- 
vocating a  measure  that  would  increase 
the  production  of  tobacco,  and  drive  the 
price  down,  presumably  making  it  more 
readily  available  to  the  consumer.  Espe- 
cially since  at  the  same  time,  my  col- 
league's measui'e  would  bring  about  the 
ruination  of  thousands  of  families  who 
grow  tobacco  on  the  family  farm,  and 
add  to  the  heartbreak  and  misery  of 
conditions  in  congested  industrial  cities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  ms  understand- 
ing that  the  jmiior  Senator  from  Utah 
feels  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  because  some  people  con- 


sider the  use  of  tobacco  offensive  to 
health  and  morals.  Yet  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments — and  U.S.  citizens — 
enjoy  some  $5.22  billion  annualy  in  ex- 
cise taxes  collected  from  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, chewing  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco,  and 
snuff. 

This  figure— $5.22  biUion,  and  I  re- 
peat, biUion — is  nearly  four  times  the 
amount  received  by  the  tobacco  growers 
themselves.  Indeed,  this  tax  revenue  is 
more  than  26,000  times  the  cost  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  program  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  submit  that  if  it  is  morally  proper 
for  government  at  every  level  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  taxation  from  tobacco, 
then  it  is  morally  proper  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  encourage  its  production. 
We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  It 
is  not  proper  to  encourage  production, 
then  it  is  not  proper  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  taxing  it.  Indeed,  if  my  colleague 
would  consider  amending  his  proposal 
so  as  to  rescind  all  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco,  I  might  consider  supporting' 
it.  In  its  present  form,  however,  it  would 
strike  a  severe  blow  to  the  economic  and 
social  structures  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
table  which  summarizes  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  tobacco  product- 
and  the  excise  taxes  paid  in  the  United 
States  between  1955  and  1972,  and  I  asl: 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ip.ck- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS;  MANUFACTURED.CONSUMPTION,  AND  EXCISE  TAXES.  UNITED  STATES,  1955-72 


Cigars  > 
(million 
pounds) 


Cigarettes  ' 
(million 
pounds) 


Chewing'  Smokmg' 

lobacce             "pipe'  Smi«i 

(l.COC              (1,000  (l.OCO 

pounds)            pounds)  pounds) 


Total  1 

chewing. 

smoKing. 

and  snuff 

(1,000 

pounds) 


Cis.ueltes  • 
per  caprtn 
(nunri>>;r) 


Cigars  - 
per  capita 
(number) 


Smoking.' 

chewing. 

and  snuff 

per  capita 

(pounds) 


Eicise  tane' 

coMetled— 

Federal. 

State,  a  c; 

locaKbiii 

datlars) 


1955 

1960 

1965 

W7» 

1972 » 


6,063 
7,140 
8,340 
8,028 
10.050 


412,309 
506,944 
556,806 
583,251 
599,001 


79,908 
64,861 
65, 129 
68,789 
73,068 


79.991 
73, 839 
71,781 
69. 370 
55,845 


39,221 
34,599 
29.  710 
26,522 
25,490 


199, 120 
173.309 
166  621 
164, 681 
154,343 


3.597 
4,171 
4  258 
3,970 
4.050 


55 
61 
70 
60 
52 


1.22 
.99 

.n 

.13 

.79 


S2.11 
2.9t 

3.60 
4.71. 
5.22 


<  Manufactured. 
:  Consumption. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  such 
time  as  remains  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment should  be  entitled  an  amendment 
to  Impoverish  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fai-m  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of 
tlie  greatest  agricultural  States  in  the 
Union.  It  has  more  people  living  on  farms 
than  any  other  State.  Fifty  cents  of 
every  dollar  which  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers receive  in  cash  for  their  agricultural 
products  is  for  the  tobacco  they  grow. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  there  is  really 
no  sound  clinical  research  in  the  field  of 
the  effect  of  tobacco  on  health.  We  have 
a  lot  of  statistics,  and  I  can  take  statis- 
tics and  prove  that  tobacco  Is  vei-y 
healthful  because  Americans  smoke  more 
cigarettes  than  any  other  people  on  the 


■  Date  is  preliminary. 

t 

face  of  the  Earth,  and  Americans  live 
longer  than  virtually  any  other  people  on 
Earth.  So  I  can  argue  from  tlial  that 
smoking  cigarettes  is  a  very  healthy 
thing  to  do. 

I  have  very  little  respect  for  statistics, 
however,  because  I  can  never  forget  the 
fact  of  an  old  mountaineer  in  the  South 
Mountains  in  my  State  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  buying  Ws  groceries  from  a 
neighborhood  grocery  store  on  credit. 

He  decided  it  was  about  time  to  go  in 
and  pay  his  grocei-y  bill.  When  he  asked 
for  the  amount  of  it,  the  storekeeper  gave 
liim  the  figures,  and  it  was  more  tlian 
the  old  mountaineer  felt  he  justly  owed, 
so  he  started  to  complain. 

The  storekeeper  got  out  his  account 
books  and  laid  them  on  the  counter  and 
pointed  out  the  account  to  the  old  moun- 
taineer and  said,  "Here  are  the  figures." 
He  said.  "Figures  don't  lie." 


And  the  old  mountaineer  said,  "I  know 
figures  don't  lie,  but  liars  sure  do  figure.  " 

I  saw  on  television  the  commission  that 
made  the  report  to  tlie  Surgeon  General 
the  first  time,  and  virtually  evers'  one  of 
them  was  smoking.  It  was  a  smoke-filled 
room. 

These  people  who  get  these  statistics 
all  together  just  pluck  them  out  of  the 
air.  They  cannot  tell  you  on  any  rec- 
ords, and  certainly  some  great  doctors 
have  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
causal  relation  between  smoking  and 
health. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  Impover- 
Lsh  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  fpm- 
ilies,  many  with  httle  children,  which 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  do. 
Instead  of  decreasing  the  amount  of 
tobacco,  you  would  do  away  with  the 
acreage  allotments,  and  you  would  have 
more  tobacco  in  the  future  than  you  ha\  e 
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now,  which  shows  about  how  much  wis- 
dom there  is  in  this  legislative  prorx)sal. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  principal  health  hazards  in 
our  country  is  being  overweight  which 
causes  many  problems,  such  as  heart  at- 
tacks and  things  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  and  I  would  state 
that  people  get  fat  largely  by  eating 
things  that  contain  sugar. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Could  it  not  be  rea- 
.sonable 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  remind  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
that  Utah  is  a  great  sugar  beet  State,  and 
I  have  not  introduced  any  legislation  to 
keep  people  from  getting  fat  by  eating 
sugar. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  To  use  the  irration- 
al logic  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  could 
it  not  be  reasonably  assumed  then  that 
any  food  taken  to  excess  is  a  health 
hazard  and,  therefore,  all  farm  pro- 
grams should  be  abolished? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely,  the  Senator 
Is  correct. 

I  might  state — I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  poem — but  someone  sent  me  a  little 
poem  when  this  matter  was  up  bL'fore 
that  told  about  all  of  the  things  we  do. 
the  things  we  eat,  and  the  things  we  eat 
which  are  deadly,  and  then  it  wound  up 
it  said.  "Lets  eliminate  all  these  things 
from  our  diet,  let's  don't  drink  uny  of 
them,  let's  don't  eat  any  of  them,  and 
then  we  won't  have  to  won-y  about  ary- 
tliing  except  the  stroke  of  lightning,"  and 
he  said,  "Then  we  can  die  of  malnutri- 
tion with  our  arteries  intact." 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  buiy 
this  proposal,  and  permanently,  in  the 
archives  of  gravity,  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  speak 
on  this  legislation  later,  and  I  will  with- 
hold my  comments  until  that  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  tlie  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thfi  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  want  to  a-ssociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  in  opposition 
to  this  proposed  amendment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  facing 


another  attack  on  this  important  prod- 
uct, tobacco.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  attacks  on  the  Senate  floor. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  tobacco  is 
not  only  a  product  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic importance  to  those  States  in 
which  it  is  grown,  but  it  is  important  to 
the  economy  of  this  country  as  one  of 
our  major  export  products. 

This  crop  produces  the  major  cash  in- 
come for  a  vast  majority  of  the  little 
farmers  in  this  country,  farmers  who  are 
faced  every  day  throughout  the  year 
with  meeting  the  high  cost  of  keeping 
their  farm  operations  going.  To  adverse- 
ly affect  their  economic  base  by  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  would  not  only  bring 
about  the  demise  of  these  small  tobacco 
growers  but  could  very  well  seriously 
affect  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  pro- 
duce the  agricultural  products  that  we 
need. 

Many  of  these  small  farmers  grow  sev- 
eral crops  and  may  even  maintain  poul- 
try or  livestock,  but  their  principal 
.source  of  income  is  tobacco.  And,  if  that 
income  is  taken  from  them,  the  economic 
viability  of  their  operations  will  be  un- 
dermined and  we  will  lose  not  only  their 
tobacco  but  their  other  crops,  which  tend 
to  be  foodstuffs. 

Furthermore,  the  tobacco  program  is 
working.  It  is  one  of  the  better  examples 
of  a  Federal  program,  not  only  in  the 
agricultural  segment,  but  in  any  segment 
in  which  the  Government  is  involved.  It 
has  been  successful.  It  is  accomplishing 
its  goals. 

The  arguments  against  it,  based  on 
medical  research  that  is  still  inconclusive, 
certainly  do  not  indicate  that  it  would 
be  prudent  at  this  time  to  emasculate 
completely  a  program  that  has  meant  so 
much  not  only  to  the  farmers  in  my 
State  of  Kentucky,  but  to  farmers  in 
other  States  that  are  represented  here, 
and  has  meant  so  much  to  the  economy, 
the  well-being,  of  this  entire  country. 

So  I  join  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors in  asking  that  this  amendment  be 
rejected. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  my  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia,  in  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  defeat  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
to  be  charged  liow.  Senator? 

Ml-.  McGEE.  To  be  distributed  equally 
on  both  sides  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquirj*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  correct  to  state 
that  the  vote  on  amendments  to  the 
pending  business  will  begin  at  the  hour 
of  3  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Rollcall  votes  will  begin 
at  that  time. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
ROLLCALL  VOTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
first  vote,  which  will  take  the  usual  15 
minutes,  that  the  other  votes  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  back  to  back,  take  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
to  be  equally  divided  among  both  sides? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
with  the  time  equally  taken  out  of  both 
sides  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:42  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer   "Mr.  Helms*. 


THE  AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16901)  making 
appropriations  for  agriculture-environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.   and   tor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  time  charged 
equally  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  HEALTH  FA- 
CILmES  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  until  3  p.m.  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
1220,  S.  2994,  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  tlie  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2994)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
national  health  policy  and  of  eflfectlve  State 
health  regulatory  programs  and  area  health 
planning  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

•TITLE    XIV— NATIONAL    HEALTH    PLAN- 
NING AND  DEVELOPMENT — Continued 
"Part  C — State  Health  Planning  and 
Development 
"Sec.  1421.  Designation  of  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agencies. 
"Sec.  1422.  SUte  administrative  program. 
"Sec.  1423.  State   health   planning   and   de- 
velopment functions. 
"Sec.  1424.  Grants  for  regulation  or  estab- 
lishment  of   rates   for   health 
services. 
•Sec.  1425.  Statewide    Health    Coordinating 

Councils. 
•'Sec.  1426.  Assistance  for  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development. 
•'Part  D — General  Provisions 

"Sec.  1431.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1432.  Procedures   and   criteria   for  re- 
views of  proposed  health  deliv- 
ery system  changes. 
"Sec.  1433.  Technical   assistance  for  health 
planning    agencies    and    State 
health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies. 
"Sec.  1434.  Review  by  the  Secretary. 
"Sec.  1435.  Special  provisions  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories  of   the   Pacific   Islands, 
and  American  Samoa. 
"Sec.  1436.  Waiver  authority." 
TITLE   II— ASSISTANCE   FOR   CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH 
FACILITIES 
Sec.     201.  Revision  of  health  facilities  pro- 
grams under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 
'TITLE  VI— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH 
FACILITIES 
"Sec.  600.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
"Sec.  601.  State  allotments. 
•'Sec.  602.  State  health  facilities  plan. 
"Sec.  603.  Approval  of  projects. 
"Sec.  604.  Payments  from  allotments. 
"Part  B — Grants,  Loans,  and  Loan 
Guarantees 
"Sec.  610.  Grants      for     construction      and 
modernization  of  health  facili- 
ties. 
"Sec.  611.  Loans    and    loan    guarantees    for 
con.struction     and     moderniza- 
tion of  health  facilities. 
"Sec.  612.  Priorities. 

"Sec.  613.  Conditions  for  approval  of  appli- 
cations. 
"Sec.  614.  General     provisions    relating     to 

loans  and  loan  guarantees. 
"Sec.  615.  Loan   and  loan  guarantee   fund. 


"Part  C — General  Provisions 
"Sec.  620.  Regulations. 
"Sec.  621.  Withholding    of    payments    and 

other  actions. 
"Sec.  622.  Judicial  review. 
"Sec.  623.  Recovery. 
"Sec.  624.  Records  and  audits. 
"Sec.  625.  Authorization   of   appropriations. 
"Sec.  626.  Technical  assistance. 
"Sec.  627.  Definitions." 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Miscellaneous      and      transitional 

provisions. 
Sec.  302.  Agency  reports. 

TIT1,E  IV-RADIATION   HEALTH   AND 
SAFETY 

Sec.  401.  Short  title. 

Sec.  402.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

Sec.  403.  Amendment      of      Public      Health 

Service  Act  respecting  radiation 

health  and  safety. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 

REVISION    OP    HEALTH   PLANNING   PROGRAMS   UN- 
DER THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 
"TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLAN- 
NING AND  DEVELOPMENT 
"Part  A — National  Guidelines  for  Health 
Planning 
"national  guidelines  for  health  planning 

"Sec.  1401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  Issue  guidelines  concerning  national 
health  planning  policy,  by  promulgation  of  a 
rule  under  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  revise  the 
guidelines  In  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
guidelines  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  the 
following : 

"(1)  Standards  respecting  the  appropriate 
supply,  distribution,  and  organization  of 
health  resources,  and 

"(2)  A  statement  of  national  health  plan- 
ning goals  developed  after  consideration  of 
the  priorities,  set  forth  In  section  1402,  which 
goals,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  be  expressed  in  quantitative  terms. 

"(c)  In  Issuing  guidelines  under  subsection 
(a)  the  Secretary  sliall  consult  with  and 
solicit  recommendations  and  comments  from 
the  health  planning  agencies  designated  un- 
der part  B,  the  State  health  planning  and 
development  agencies  designated  under  part 
C,  the  statewide  health  coordinating  coun- 
cils established  under  part  C,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Planning 
and  Development  established  by  section  1403. 

"national  health  PRlORrrlES 

"Sec.  1402.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
following  deserve  priority  consideration  in 
the  formulation  of  national  health  planning 
goals  and  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  area  health  planning 
and  resources  development  programs: 

"(1)  The  provision  of  primary  care  serv- 
ices for  medically  underserved  populations, 
especially  those  which  are  located  in  rural  or 
economically  depressed  areas. 

"(2)  The  development  of  multi-Institu- 
tional systems  for  coordination  or  consolida- 
tion of  Institutional  health  services  (Includ- 
ing obstetric,  pediatric,  emergency  medical, 
inteiislve  and  coronary  care,  and  radiation 
therapy  services). 

"(3)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices  (especially  those  whose  services  are 
appropriately  coordinated  or  Integrated  with 
institutional  health  services),  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  and  other  organized 
systenw  for  the  provision  of  health  care. 


"(4)  The  training  and  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  physician  extenders. 

"(5)  The  development  of  multl-lnstltw- 
tlonal  arrangements  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  all  health  service 
Institutions. 

•' (6)  The  promotion  of  activities  to  achieve 
needed  Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
health  services,  Including  needs  Identified  by 
the  review  activities  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  under  part  B  of 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(7)  The  development  by  health  service 
Institutions  of  the  capacity  to  provide  vari- 
OU.-5  levels  of  care  (Including  Intensive  care, 
acute  general  care,  and  extended  care)  on  a 
geographically  Integrated  basis. 

'•'8)  The  promotion  of  activities  for  the 
prevention  of  di-sease.  Including  study  of  nu- 
tritional and  environmental  factors  affecting 
health  and  provision  of  preventive  health 
care  services. 

"(9)  The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting, simplified  reimbursement,  and 
v.tUlzatlon  reporting  systems  and  lmpro\ed 
management  procediu'es  for  health  service 
institutions. 

"(10)  The  development  of  effective  meth- 
ods of  educating  the  general  public  concern- 
ing proper  personal  (Including  preventive* 
health  care  and  methods  for  effective  use  of 
available  health  services. 

"national  advisory  council  on  health 
planning  and  development 

"Sec.  1403.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  advisory  councU  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Plnn- 
nlng  and  Development  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council).  The 
Council  shall  advise,  consvUt  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  national  guide- 
lines under  section  1401. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members.  The  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Envlronmei.t 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  nonvoting  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Council.  The  remaining  members  shall  he 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  per- 
sons t^ho.  as  a  result  of  their  training,  expe- 
rience, or  attainments,  are  exceptlonallv  weU 
qualified  to  a.sslst  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Council.  Of  the  voting  members, 
not  less  than  four  shall  be  persons  who  are 
not  providers  of  health  services,  not  more 
than  three  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  less  than 
three  shall  be  members  of  governing  bodle.s 
of  health  planning  agencies  designed  under 
part  B.  Not  more  than  five  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  partv. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  voting  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  six  years,  except 
that — 

"(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to 
the  Council,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  and  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four  years,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment; and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  nn- 
pointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

A  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
bis  term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  selected  by  the  voting  members  from 
among  their  number  The  term  of  office  of  the 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  the  lesser 
of  three  years  or  the  period  remaining  in  bis 
term  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragrap'.i 
(2),  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  each 
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be  entitled  to  receive  the  dallj-  equivalent  ot 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each 
day  (Including  txaveltlme)  during  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  perfoimauce 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Council. 

•'(2)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  Additional  pay  on  ac- 
count of  their  service  on  the  Council. 

•■(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regulf.r  places  of  business  In  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Council,  members  of 
the  Council  shall  l)e  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  In- 
termittently In  the  Governnient  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703(b»  ol 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Council  may  appoliU.  fix  the  pay 
of,  and  prescribe  the  functions  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. In  addition,  the  Council  may  procure 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but. without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section 

"le)  The  provisions  of  section  14(a)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Council. 

••P.*RT  B — Health  Planniko   Auencics 

"HEALTH   AREAS 

"Sec.  1411.  (a)  There  shall. be  estabiishc-cl. 
in  accordance  with  this  .section,  health  are;is 
tlirougbout  the  United  States  wltii  respect 
to  which  health  piai.uLug  agencies  shall  l^e 
designated  luider  section  lUo.  Each  health 
area  shall,  in  accordance  wivh  regii!atlan.s 
of  the  Secretary,  meet  the  folluwUig  reqiiire- 
luents: 

"(1)  The  area  shall  Jie  a  gt-ajsraphic  region 
appropriate  for  the  etfective  plunaUig  and 
development  of  health  service.s.  determined 
on  the  basis  of  faciors  including  population 
and  tlie  availability  of  resources  to  provide 
all  necessary  health  seriice^  lor  rFi>ideni:>  of 
the  ai°ea. 

"(2)  To  tlie  extent  practiiable,  the  urea 
shall  include  at  least  one  center  for  the  pro- 
vision of  highly  specialized  health  services. 

"(3)  The  bouuduries  of  an  area  may  not 
cross  State  boundaries,  ex<x>pt  that  an  area 
may  comprise  a  geographic  roglon  which 
crosses  State  boundaries  If  it  is  determined 
that  such  a  region  is  a  more  appropriate 
region  for  the  elective  planning  and  dcvelup- 
nieut  of  heal'U  services  or  iX  necessary  to 
complv  with  the  requiremenis  of  phragrapb 
(4). 

"(4)  The  boundaries  of  an  area  may  not 
cross  the  boimdaries  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  (as  designated  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  unless 
the  Secretary  waives  such  requirement. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  tlie  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4),  the  boundaries 
of  areas  shall  follow  tlie  botindaries  of  areas 
for  which  have  been  developed  comprehen- 
sl\e  regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  otlier 
local  area  plans  referred  to  in  section  314 
(b),  unless  the  Governor  of  any  State  In 
which  such  area  is  located,  upon  a  fluding 
that  another  area  Is  a  more  appropriate 
region  for  the  effective  plannhig  and  devel- 
opment of  health  services,  waives  such  re- 
quirement. If  the  requirement  of  this  para- 
graph  l3  waived,  health  areas  shall  be  e.stab- 
lished  in  accordance  with  paragrnpbs  (1) 
through   (4). 

'•(b)(1)  Within  one  bundled  and  twenty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  simultaneously  give 
to  the  Governor  of  each  State  wTitten  notice 
of  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  establish 
health  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 
Each  notice  shall  contain  the  following: 

"(A)  A  statement  of  the  requirement  (in 
subsection  (a))  of  the  establishment  of 
health  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

"(B)    A   statement    of    the    criteria   pre- 


scribed by  subsection  (a)  for  health  areas 
and  the  procedures  prescribed  by  this  sub- 
section for  tlie  designation  of  health  area 
boundaries. 

"C:)  A  request  that  the  Governor  receiv- 
ing' the  notice  (i)  designate  the  boundaries 
of  health  areas  within  ills  State,  and,  where 
8;>propri£>te  and  In  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  adjoining  States,  designate  the 
boundaries  within  his  State  of  health  areas 
located  botli  in  his  State  and  Ui  adjoining 
StRtes.  and  (li)  submit  (in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  .specify)  to  the 
Secretary,  within  ninety  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  notice,  such  boundary  designations  to- 
gether with  comments,  submitted  by  the  en- 
tities referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  with  re- 
.spect  to  such  designations. 
At  the  time  such  notice  Is  given  uiider  this 
paragraph  to  each  Governor,  the  Secretary 
ohall  publish  AS  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
R^^glster  a  statement  of  the  giving  of  hli  no- 
tice to  the  Governors  and  the  criteria  and 
procedures  contained   In  such  notice. 

"(2)  Each  State's  Governor  shall  in  the 
development  of  boundarle<i  for  henltli  areas 
consult  with  and  solicit  the  views  of  the 
chief  eiiecutlve  aflicer  or  agency  of  the  po- 
litical subdivisioifli  wlthhi  the  State,  the  State 
iigency  which  admmistera  or  supervLscs  the 
ltd  ministration  of  tlie  State's  health  plan- 
ning functions  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  .■section  314(a),  each  entity  within  the 
State  which  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
regional,  metropolitan  area  or  other  local 
area  plan  or  pl.ins  referred  to  in  section  3!4 
(ijj,  and  each  regional  medical  program  es- 
tablished In  Uie  State  luider  title  IX. 

"(3)  (A)  Witjiiii  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty 
daja  of  the  date  on  which  notice  was  given 
to  I  he  Oovernois,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  tlie  Federal  Register  the  health  area 
boundary  de.?lgnations  and  provide  interested 
perjous  an  opportmilty  to  comment  thereon. 
The  boundaries  for  health  areas  submitted 
by  the  Ooveinors  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  iiiibparagraph  (B),  constitute 
upon  tlielr  publication  in  the  Federal  Eeg- 
ister  the  boundaries  for  such  health  areas. 

"(B)  (i)  If  the  Secretary  determines  afttr 
reviewing  the  comments  submitted  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A),  that  a  boundary  sub- 
•nitted  to  him  for  a  health  area  does  no* 
meet  the  requii'emeuts  of  subjection  (a),  he 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Governor 
who  submitted  such  boundary,  make  sucli 
rciaion  in  the  boundary  for  sucli  area  (and 
as  necessary,  in  the  boundaries  for  adjoining 
i\ea;*h  areas)  as  may  be  necessary  to  met-t 
such  requirements  and  publlbh  such  revised 
boundary  (or  boundaries) ;  and  the  revised 
Ixjundary  (or  boundaries)  shall  upon  p'.ibll- 
cation  in  tlie  Federal  Register  constitute  the 
boundary  (or  bomidaries)  for  such  health 
area  (or  areas) .  Tlie  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor  of  each  State  in  which  is  located  a 
health  area  whos^  boundary  Is  revised  under 
litis  clause  of  the  boundary  revision  and  the 
rea<-.oiis  for  such  revision. 

"(ii»  In  the  case  of  areas  of  the  United 
States  not  Included  within  the  boundailes  for 
health  areas  submitted  to  the  Secretary  as 
requested  under  the  notice  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  health  area  boundaries  which  In- 
clude such  area!!,  provide  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon,  and 
.shall,  thereafter,  establish  boundaries  for 
such  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor  of  each  State  In  whicli  Is  located  a 
health  area  the  boundary  for  which  Is  estab- 
lished under  this  clause  of  the  boundaries 
established.  In  carrying  out  the  requirement 
of  tills  clause,  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
revisions  In  boundaries  submitted  under  stib- 
paragraph  (A)  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
for  tlie  establishment  of  health  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"(Ill)    The   Secretary   shall    complete   all 


revisions  and  establishment  of  health  areas 
under  this  subparagraph  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  review  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  at  the  request  of  any 
Governor  or  designated  health  planning 
agency  the  appropriateness  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  health  areas  established  under  para- 
praph  (3)  and.  If  he  determines  t>iat  a 
l)oundary  for  a  health  area  no  longer  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  he  may 
revise  the  boundaries  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  (B) 
(il).  If  the  Secretary  acts  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive to  revise  the  boundaries  of  any  health 
area,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Governor  of 
the  appropriate  State  or  States,  the  entities 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2).  the  appropriate 
health  planning  agency  or  agencies  desig- 
nated under  part  B  and  the  appropriate 
Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Council  estab- 
Urhed  under  part  C.  A  request  for  boimdary 
revision  shall  be  made  only  after  consultation 
wltli  til?  Governor  of  tlie  appropriate  State  or 
States,  the  entitles  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  appropriate  designated  health  plan- 
ning agencies,  and  the  appropriate  estab- 
lislied  Statewide  Health  CoorcUuaUng  Council 
nnd  shall  include  the  comments  coiiceruiug 
the  revision  made  by  the  euiities  ci)n.->i;3ti;d 
in  requesting  the  revision. 

"HHALTH  PLANNING  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  Definition. — For  piirpoi,«!s 
of  this  title,  the  term  'health  planning 
agency'  means  a  public  entity  or  nonprofit 
private  corporation  which  Is  organized  nnd 
operated  in  the  manner  described  In  sub- 
i^ection  (b)  and  which  Is  capable,  as  de- 
terinlned  by  the  Secretary,  of  performing 
each  of  the  functions  described  In  section 
1413.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablisli  standards  and  criteria  for  the  ic- 
quirenipijts  oi  subsection  (b>  and  section 
141:i. 

"(bi  Lecm.  Structure. — (1)  A  hesUh 
planning   agency   for  a  health   area   shail — 

"(A)  if  it  is  a  private  corporation,  (i)  be 
incorporated  in  tlie  State  In  which  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  population  of  its  health  area 
resides,  (11)  not  be  a  subsidiary  of.  or  other- 
wise controlled  by,  any  other  public  or  pri- 
vate entity,  and  (ill)  not  engage  In  activities 
C'llier  than  performance  of  tlie  functions 
dcscritjed  In  this  title, 

"(B)  if  it  is  a  public  entity.  (1)  provide, 
ill  addition  to  the  governing  body  of  the  par- 
ent entity  (If  any),  for  a  governing  body  lor 
herilth  planning  establlslied  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4),  which  body  shall  have 
exclusive  authority  to  perform  tiie  functions 
described  In  section  1413,  and  (U)  have  a 
planning  area  identical  to  the  health  area 
established  tinder  this  part  which  It  ser\-es, 
and 

"iC)  not  be  an  educational  institution  i>r 
operate  such  an  Institution. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provislon.s  of 
paragraphs  (1)  (B)(1)  and  (4)  (A)  and  (C), 
a  public  entity  which  has  received  a  project 
grant  for  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  other 
local  area  plan  under  section  314(b)  may  l>e 
a  health  planning  agency  for  a  health  area 
if  the  Governor  of  tlie  State  in  which  such 
area  is  located  certifies  that  such  entity  has 
performed  its  health  planning  functious  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  No  such  entity  may 
be  a  health  plnnnlng  agency  unless  It  nects 
the  requirements  of  section  314(b). 

"(3)  Staff. — 

"(A)  ExPESTisE. — A  health  planning 
agency  shall  have  a  staff  which  provides  the 
agency  with  expertise  In  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  the  gathering  and  analysis  of  data, 
(li)  health  planning,  and  (iU)  development 
and  utilization  of  health  resources.  The 
functions  of  planning  and  of  development 
of  health  resources  shall  be  conducted  by 
separate  staffs  with  skills  appropriate  to 
each  function. 
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"(B)  Size  and  employment. — A  health 
planning  agency  shall  have  a  single  director. 
The  size  of  the  professional  staff  of  any 
health  planning  agency  shall  be  not  less  than 
ten,  except  that  If  the  quotient  of  the  popu- 
lation (rounded  to  the  next  highest  one 
hundred  thousand)  of  the  health  area  which 
the  agency  serves  divided  by  one  hundred 
thousand  is  greater  than  ten,  the  minimum 
size  of  the  professional  staff  shall  be  the  lesser 
of  (1)  such  quotient,  or  (II)  fifty.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  shall  be  selected,  paid, 
promoted,  and  discharged  In  accordance  with 
such  system  as  the  agency  may  establish, 
except  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  any  position 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  rate  of  pay  pre- 
vailing In  the  health  area  for  similar  posi- 
tions In  public  or  private  health  service  en- 
titles. A  health  planning  agency  may  employ 
consultants  and  may  contract  with  Individ- 
uals or  groups  for  the  provision  of  services, 
where  necessary  to  perform  Its  functions. 
Such  consultants  and  other  individuals  and 
groups  shall  be  compensated  In  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(4)   Governing  Body. — 

"(A)  In  geneeal.— Each  health  planning 
agency  shall  have  a  governing  body  com- 
posed. In  accordance  with  subparagraph  (C), 
of  not  less  than  ten  members  and  of  not 
more  than  thirty  members,  except  that  the 
number  of  members  may  exceed  thirty  If  the 
governing  body  has  established  another  unit 
(referred  to  In  this  paragraph  as  an  'execu- 
tive committee")  composed,  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (C),  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  members  of  the  governing  body 
and  has  delegated  to  that  unit  the  authority 
to  take  such  action  (other  than  the  estab- 
lishment and  revision  of  the  plans  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (B)  (II) )  a«  the  govern- 
ing body  is  authorized  to  take. 

"(B)      Responsibilities. — The     governing 

body — 

"(I)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Internal 
affah's  of  the  health  planning  agency.  In- 
cluding matters  relating  to  the  staff  of  the 
agency,  the  agency's  budget,  and  procedures 
and  criteria  (developed  and  pvibllshed  pur- 
suant to  section  1432)  applicable  to  Its  func- 
tions imder  subsections  (e),  (f),  (gl,  (h), 
and  (I)  of  section  1413; 

"(II)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  long-range  goal  plan  and  short- 
term  priorities  plan  required  by  section  1413 

(b): 

"(111)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  subsections 
(e).   (f),   (g),   (h).  and   (I)    of  section  1413; 

"(iv)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  grants  and  contracts  made  and  entered 
into  under  section  1413(c)  (3) ; 

"(V)  shall  (I)  Issue  an  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  agency,  (II)  In- 
clude In  that  report  the  long-range  goal 
plan  and  short-term  priorities  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  agency,  and  a^  listing  of  Uie 
agency's  Income,  expenditures,  assets,  and 
liabilities,  and  (III)  make  the  report  readily 
available  to  the  residents  of  the  health  area 
and  the  various  communications  media  serv- 
ing such  area; 

"(vl)  shall  reimburse  Its  members  for 
their  reasonable  costs  Incurred  In  attending 
meetings  of  the  governing  body; 

"(vil)  shall  meet  at  least  once  In  each  cal- 
eiidar  quarter  of  a  year  and  shall  meet  at 
least  two  additional  times  In  a  year  unless 
Its  executive  committee  meets  at  least  twice 
that  vear;  and 

"(vlli)  shall  (II  conduct  Its  business 
meetings  in  public,  (II)  give  adequate  notice 
to  the  public  of  such  meetings,  and  (HI) 
make  its  records  and  data  available,  upon 
request,  to  the  public. 

The  governing  body  (and  executive  commit- 
tee (If  any))  of  a  health  planning  agency 
shall  act  only  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting 


called  upon  adequate  notice  to  all  of  Its 
members  and  at  which  a  quorum  la  In  at- 
tendance. A  quorum  for  a  governing  body 
and  executive  committee  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-half  of  its  members. 
"(C)  Composition. — 

"(I)  A  majority  (but  not  more  than  60 
per  centum)  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body  and  the  executive  committee  (if 
any)  of  a  health  planning  agency  shall  be 
residents  of  the  health  area  served  by  the 
agency  who  are  consumers  of  health  serv- 
ices, who  are  not  (nor  have  within  the  twelve 
months  preceding  appointment  been)  pro- 
viders of  health  services  or  holders  of  pub- 
lic elected  or  appointed  offices  in  govern- 
mental authorities  in  the  health  area,  and 
who  are  broadly  representative  of  the  social, 
economic,  linguistic,  and  racial  populations 
and  geographic  areas  of  the  health  area. 

"(11)  The  remainder  of  the  members  of 
such  governing  body  and  executive  commit- 
tee shall  be  residents  of  the  health  area 
served  by  the  agency  who  (I)  hold  pubUc 
elective  or  appointive  offices  which  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  governmental 
authorities  In  the  health  area,  or  (U)  are 
providers  of  health  services  chosen  m  ac- 
cordance with  division  (ill) . 

"(ill)  Providers  of  health  services  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of — 

"(I)  health  professions  personnel  (Includ- 
ing allied  health  personnel  and  public  and 
community  health  personnel); 

"(11)  the  health  Institutions  (Including 
public  and  private  hospitals,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  extended  care  facilities 
and  health  education  institutions)  located 
m  such  health  area  and  the  employees  of 
such  mstltutions  not  described  In  subclause 
(I)  :  Provided,  That  the  governing  body  and 
executive  committee  of  any  health  planning 
agency  serving  an  area  In  which  there  Is  lo- 
cated one  or  more  qualified  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1310)  shall  Include  at  least  one 
member  who  Is  representative  of  such  orga- 
nizations: and 

"  (III)  health  care  insurers. 
A  governing  body  and  executive  committee 
of  any  health  planning  agency  serving  an 
area  in  which  there  Is  located  one  or  more 
hospitals  or  other  health  care  facilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  shall  Include, 
as  an  ex  officio  member,  an  Individual  whom 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affah's  shall 
have  designated  for  such  purpose. 

"(Iv)  If,  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions, 
a  governing  body  or  executive  committee  ap- 
points a  subcommittee  of  Its  members  or  an 
advisory  group.  It  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, make  Its  appointments  to  any  such 
stibcommlttee  or  group  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  the  representation  on  such  sub- 
committee or  group  described  In  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(5)  Individtjal  Liability. — No  Individual 
who,  as  a  member  or  employee  of  a  health 
planning  agency,  shall,  by  reason  of  his  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  function,  or  activity 
required  of,  or  authorized  to  be  undertaken 
by,  an  agency  under  this  title,  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  damages  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof),  provided  he  has  acted 
withm  the  scope  of  such  duty,  function,  or 
activity,  has  exercised  due  care,  and  has 
acted,  with  respect  to  that  performance, 
without  malice  toward  any  person  affected 
by  it. 

"(6)  Private  Contribtttions. — No  health 
planning  agency  shall  accept  from  any  in- 
dividual or  private  entity  which  has  a  fi- 
nancial, flducUry,  or  other  direct  Interest  In 
the  development,  expansion,  or  support  of 
health  resources  any  funds  or  other  contri- 
butions of  facilities  or  services. 

"(7)  Other  Requirements.— Each  health 
planning  agency  shall — 

"(A)   make    such    reports,    In    stich   form 


and  containing  such  information,  concern- 
ing its  structure,  operations,  performance 
of  functions,  and  other  matters  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  verify  such  reports; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  under  this  title; 
and 

"(C)  permit  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
representatives,  to  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  pertinent  to 
the  disposition  of  amounts  received  from 
the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Subarea  Councils. — A  health  plan- 
ning agency  may  establish  subarea  advisory 
councils  representing  parts  of  the  agencies' 
health  area  to  advise  the  governmg  body  of 
the  agency  on  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. The  composition  of  a  subarea  advisory 
coxxncll  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  (4)  (C) . 

"FUNCTIONS   OF   HEALTH   PLANNING   AGENCIES 

'Sec.   1413.   (a)    For  the  purpose  of — 
"(1)   improving  the  health  of  residents  of 
a  health  area, 

"(2)  increasing  the  accessibility  (Includ- 
ing overcoming  geographic,  archltectviral, 
and  transportation  barriers),  acceptability, 
continuity,  and  quality  of  the  health  services 
provided  them, 

"(3)  restraining  increases  in  the  cost  of 
providing  them  health  services,  and 

"(4)  preventing  unnecessary  duplication  of 
health  resources, 

each  health  planning  agency  shall  have  as 
Its  primary  responsibility  the  provision  of 
effective  health  planning  for  Its  health  area 
and  the  promotion  of  the  development  within 
the  area  of  health  resources  which  meet 
identified  needs,  reduce  documented  Ineffi- 
ciencies, and  Implement  the  health  plans  ol 
the  agency.  To  meet  Its  primary  responsi- 
bility, a  health  planning  agency  shall  carry 
out  the  functions  described  In  subsections 
(b)  through  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  In  providing  health  planning  and 
resources  development  for  Its  health  area, 
a  health  planning  agency  shall  perform  the 
following  functions: 

"(A)  The  agency  shall  assemble  and 
analyze  data  describing — 

"(I)   the  status  (and  Its  determinants)   of 
the  health  of  the  residents  of  Its  health  area. 
"(II)    the   number,  type,  and  location  of 
the  area's  health  resources, 

(III)  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  the 
area's  health  resources, 

"(Iv)  the  effect  the  area's  health  delivery 
system  has  on  the  residents  of  the  area, 
and 

"(v)  the  environmental  and  occupational 
exposure  factors  affecting  Immediate  and 
long-term  health  conditions. 
In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  agency 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  use 
existing  data  (including  data  developed  un- 
der Federal  health  programs)  and  coordinate 
its  activities  with  the  cooperative  system 
provided  for  under  section  306(e) . 

"(B)  The  agency  shall,  after  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  recommended  national 
guidelines  for  health  planning  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  1401,  the  priorities 
set  forth  In  section  1402,  and  the  data  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  es- 
tablish, annually  review,  and  amend  as  neces- 
sary a  long-range  goal  plan  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'LPG')  which 
shall  be  a  detailed  statement  of  goals  (I) 
to  achieve  a  healthful  environment  and 
health  delivery  system  In  the  area  which, 
when  developed,  will  prevent  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  health  resources  and  assure  that 
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high  quality  be&ltta  seirlces  wlU  be  available 
and  accessible  In  a  maimer  Ivhlcb  assures 
continuity  of  care,  at  reasonable  coat,  for  all 
residents  of  the  area.  (11)  which  U  responsive 
to  the  unique  needs  and  resources  of  the 
area:  and  (111)  which  takes  Into  account  and 
is  consistent  with  the  national  guidelines  for 
health  planning  issued  by  the  Secretarj-  un- 
der section  1401. 

"(C)  The  agency  shall  establish,  annually 
review,  and  amend  as  necessary  a  short-term 
priorities  plan  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'SPP')  whlcli  describes  ob- 
jectives which  will  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
LGP  and  priorities  among  the  objectives.  In 
establishing  the  SPP,  the  agency  shall  give 
priority  to  those  objectives  which  will  maxi- 
mally Improve  the  health  of  the  residents 
of  the  area,  as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  relation  of  the  cost  of  attaining  such 
objectives  to  their  benefits,  and  which  are 
fitted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  ai'ea. 

"(D)  The  agency  shall  develop  and  publisli 
specific  plans  and  projects  for  Achieving  the 
objectives  established  In  the  SPP. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  the 
petition  of  any  interested  person  or  upon 
his  own  initiative,  to  review  any  LGP  or  SPP 
of  any  health  planning  agency,  as  originally 
established,  or  as  revised  In  accordance  with 
the  State  health  plans  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  1425(e)(1).  In  conducting  such 
review  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
appropriate  Statewide  Health  Coordinating 
Council.  Upon  a  finding  that  such  LOP  or 
SPP  U  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  require  modifi- 
cation of  such  LOP  or  SPP  to  correct  such 
Inconsistency  and  such  LGP  or  SPP  shall  be 
Implemented  In  accordance  with  such  modi- 
fication. 

"(c)  A  health  planning  agency  shall  im- 
plement its  LGP  and  SPP.  and  in  implement- 
ing the  plans  It  shall  perform  at  least  the 
following  functions: 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  seeli,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  Implement  Us  LGP  and  SPP 
with  the  asslstanc*  of  Individuals  and  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  In  Its  health  area. 

"(2)  The  agency  may  provide,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  priorities  established  in  the 
SPP,  technical  assistance  to  individuals  and 
public  and  private  entities  in  the  area  for 
the  development  of  projects  and  programs 
which  the  agency  determines  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  health  delivery  system  de- 
scribed in  the  LGP,  Including  assistance  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  agency  pre- 
£crit}ed  under  section  1432(b). 

"(3)  The  agency  shall.  In  accordance  with 
the  priorities  established  In  the  SPP,  malce 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities and  enter  into  contracts  with  Individ- 
uals and  public  and  nonprofit  entities  In  the 
area  to  assist  them  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing ptDjects  and  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  health  resources  to  improve  the  or- 
ganization, coordination,  or  accessibility  of 
health  services  which  the  agency  determines 
are  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the 
health  delivery  system  described  In  the  LGP. 
Such  grants  and  contracts  shall  be  made 
from  the  Area  Health  Services  Development 
P^lnd  of  the  agency  established  with  funds 
provided  under  grants  made  under  section 
1417.  No  grant  or  contract  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  medical  facili- 
ties. No  single  grant  or  contract  made  or  en- 
tered into  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
available  for  obligation  beyond  the  one  year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant  or 
contract  was  made  or  entered  Into.  If  an  In- 
dividual or  entity  receives  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  paragraph  for  a  project  or 
program,  sucb  Individual  or  entity  may  re- 
ceive only  two  more  such  grants  or  contracts 
for  such  project  of  program. 

"(d)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
coordinate  Its  activities  with — 


"(1)  each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organisation  (designated  under  section  1153 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) , 

"(2)  entlUes  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  204(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  and  regional  and  local  en- 
tities the  views  of  which  are  required  to  be 
considered  under  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der section  403  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  to  carry  out  section  401 
(b)  of  such  Act, 

"(3)  State  health  entitles,  and 

"(4)  any  other  appropriate  entity, 
in  the  health  planning  agency's  health  area. 
The  ap;ency  shall,  as  appropriate,  secure  data 
from  them  for  u.se  in  the  agency's  planning 
and  development  activities,  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  them  which  will  assure  that  ac- 
tions taken  by  such  entities  which  alter  the 
area's  health  delivery  system  will  be  taken 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
LGP  and  the  SPP  in  effect  for  the  area,  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  such  entitles. 

"(e)  (1)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
review  and.  In  accordance  with  Its  LGP  and 
SPP,  recommend  for  approval  or  disapproval 
each  proposed  use  within  its  health  area  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
tlie  Conununlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
or  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  (other  than  funds 
described  In  paragraph  (4) )  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, loans,  or  loan  guarantees  for  the  de- 
velopment, expansion,  or  support  of  health 
resources. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  consider  each  appli- 
cation for  Federal  funds  for  a  use  described 
In  pn.  agraph  ( 1 )  and  shall  forward  such  ap- 
plication, along  with  Its  recommendation  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  reasons  therefor  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  State 
health  planning  and  development  agency 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'State  Agency').  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  a  health  planning  agency  sixty  days 
to  make  the  review  required  by  such  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  If  an  agency  disapproves  a  proposed 
use  in  its  health  area  of  Federal  funds  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  such  Federal  funds  available  for 
such  use  until  he  has  made,  upon  request  of 
the  entity  making  such  proposal,  a  review  of 
the  agency  recommendation.  In  making  any 
such  review  of  any  agency  recommendation, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  the  appropriate  State 
Agency  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  health  planning  agen- 
cy and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its  com- 
ments on  the  reconunendatlon.  "The  Secre- 
tary, after  taking  into  consideration  the 
State  Agency's  comments  (If  any)  may  make 
such  Federal  funds  available  for  such  use. 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
health  planning  agency.  Each  such  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  funds  available 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  health 
planning  agency  and  State  Agency  and  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decision. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  use  of  funds — 

"(A)  referred  to  in  subsection  (I),  or 

"(B)  appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  title  IV,  VII.  or  VIII  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  where  such  grants  and  contracts 
are  made,  entered  into,  or  used  to  support 
the  delivery  of  health  services  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(f)  (1)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
review  and,  In  accordance  with  its  LGP  and 
SPP.  recommend  for  approval  or  disapproval 
each  proposed  use  within  its  health  area  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the  Acts 
referred  to  in  subsection  (e)  which  are  made 


available  by  a  State,  pursuant  to  an  allot- 
ment to  such  Stata  under  such  Acta,  for 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  development, 
expansion,  or  support  of  health  resoitfces. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  consider  each  appli- 
cation for  funds  for  a  use  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  ahall  forward  such  application, 
along  with  its  recommendation  and  a  detailed 
statement  of  reasons  therefore  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  Agency.  Such  State  Agency 
shall  follow  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (e). 

"(g)  To  assist  State  Agencies  In  earning 
out  their  fiuictlons  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  1423(a)  eifch  health  planning  agency 
shall  review  and,  in  accordance  with  Its  LGP 
and  SPP,  make  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  Agency  respecting  the  need 
for  new  institutional  health  services,  health 
care  facilities,  and  health  maintenance  or- 
gauizations  propased  to  be  offered  or  de- 
veloped in  the  health  area  of  such  health 
planning  agency.  Such  review  shall  be  con- 
ducted prior  to  the  time  such  services,  facili- 
ties, and  organizations  are  offered  or  de- 
veloped or  substantial  expenditures  are  un- 
dertaken in  preparation  for  such  offering  or 
development. 

"(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  each  hetilth  planning  agency  shall  re- 
view on  a  periodic  basis  (but  at  least  every 
five  years)  all  Institutional  healtli  services 
offered  and  health  care  facilities  and  healt  i 
maintenance  organizations  located  in  the 
health  area  of  the  agency  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  State  Agency  desi}-;- 
nated  under  section  1421  for  each  State  in 
which  the  health  planning  agency's  heal'.h 
area  is  located  respecting  the  need  in  the  area 
for  such  services,  facilities,  and  organizations. 
If  the  designated  State  Agency  determines 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  need  for  a  par- 
ticular institutional  health  service,  health 
cai-e  facility,  or  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, the  health  planning  agency  for  the 
health  area  In  which  such  service  Is  offered 
or  facility  or  organization  located  shall  work 
with  the  provider  of  such  service  or  with 
such  facility  or  organization,  the  designated 
State  Agency,  and  other  appropriate  Indi- 
viduals and  entitles  for  the  improvement  or 
elimination  (as  the  State  Agency  and  health 
planning  agency  determine  appropriate)  of 
such  service. 

"(2)  A  health  planning  agency  shall  com- 
plete its  Initial  review  of  existing  Institu- 
tional health  services,  health  care  facilities, 
and  health  maintenance  organizations  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  agency's 
designation  under  section  1415  (ac). 

"(1)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
annually  recommend  to  the  State  Agency 
designated  for  each  State  In  which  the  health 
planning  agency's  health  area  Is  located  (1) 
projects  for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  health  facilities  In  the  agency's  health 
area  which  projects  will  achieve  the  LOP  and 
SPP  of  the  health  planning  agency,  and  (2) 
priorities  among  such  projects. 

"ASSISTANCE    TO   ENTTrUCS   DESIBING    TO    BE   DES- 
IGNATED   AS    HEALTH    PLANNING    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1414.  The  Secretary  may  provide  all 
nece.s.sary  technical  and  other  nonfinanclal 
assistance  (Including  the  preparation  of 
prototype  plans  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion) to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities 
(Including  entities  which  have  received  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974  under  section  314(b)  of  title 
IX  or  as  experimental  health  service  de- 
livery systems  under  section  304)  which — 

"(1)  express  a  desire  to  be  designated  as 
health  planning  agencies,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  have  a  po- 
tential to  meet  the  requlrementa  of  a  health 
plannliif;  agency  specified  In  sections  1412 
and  1413. 

to  aEsL<tt  such  entitles  In  developing  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section   1415  and  otherwise  In  preparing  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  this  part  for  desig- 
nation as  a  health  planning  agency. 
"designation  or  health  planning  agencies 
•  Sec.  1415.  (a)  At  the  earliest  practicable 
date  after  the  establishment  under  section 
1411  of  health  areas  (but  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title)  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
ngreementB  in  accordance  with  this  section 
for  the  designation  of  health  planning  agen- 
cies for  such  areas. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  entities  under  which  the 
entitles  would  be  designated  as  the  health 
planning  agencies  of  health  areas  on  a  con- 
ditional basis  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  1412(b)  and  their  capacity  to  per- 
form the  functions  prescribed  by  section 
1413. 

"(2)  During  any  period  of  conditional 
designation  (which  may  not  exceed  24 
months),  the  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
entity  conditionally  designated  meet  only 
such  of  the  requirements  of  section  1412(b) 
and  perform  only  such  of  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  1413  as  he  determines 
such  entity  to  be  capable  of  meeting  and 
performing.  The  number  and  type  of  such 
requirements  and  functions  shall,  during 
the  period  of  conditional  designatJion,  be 
progressively  increased  as  the  entity  condi- 
tionally designated  becomes  capable  of  added 
responsibility  so  that,  by  the  end  of  such 
period,  the  agency  may  be  considered  for 
designation  under  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  Any  agreement  under  which  any  en- 
tity is  conditionally  designated  as  a  health 
planning  agency  may  be  terminated  by  such 
entity  upon  ninety  days  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  the  Secretary  upon  ninety  days 
notice  to  such  entity, 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  entity  under  paragraph 
(1 )  for  conditional  designation  as  a  health 
plnnnlng  agency  for  a  health  area  until — 

"(A)  the  entity  has  submitted  an  appli- 
cation for  such  designation  which  contains 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
upon  completion  of  the  period  of  conditional 
designation  the  applicant  will  be  organized 
and  operated  In  the  maiuier  described  In 
section  1412(b)  and  wUl  be  qiuilified  to  per- 
form the  functions  prescribed  by  section 
1413: 

"(B)  a  plan  for  the  orderly  assumption 
and  implementation  of  the  functions  of  a 
health  planning  agency  has  been  received 
from  the  applicant  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  ha.s  coiisulted  with  the 
Governor  of  each  State  In  which  such  health 
area  is  located  and  such  other  State  and  local 
officials  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  such  designation. 
In  considering  such  applications,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  an  application 
which  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  each  entity  which  has  developed  a  plan 
referred  to  In  section  314(b)  for  all  or  part 
of  the  health  area  with  respect  to  which  the 
application  was  submitted,  and  each  regional 
medical  program  establislied  in  such  area 
under  title  IX 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  an  entity  for  Us  designation 
as  a  health  planning  agency  if,  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  under  paragraph  (2)  (and, 
in  the  case  of  an  entity  conditionally  desig- 
nated, on  the  basis  of  its  performance  during 
a  period  of  conditional  designation  under 
subsection  (b)  as  a  health  planning  agency 
for  a  health  area),  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  entity  Is  capable  of  fulfllUng.  In  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  requirements  and 
functions  of  a  health  planning  agency.  Any 
such  agreement  under  this  subsection  with 
an  entity  may  be  renewed  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3),  shall  contain  such  pro- 
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visions  respecting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 1412(b)  and  1413  and  such  conditions 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  thla 
title,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve  months;  ex- 
cept that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
term,  such  agreement  may  be  terminated — 

"(A)  by  the  entity  at  such  time  and  upon 
notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  mp.y  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary,  upon  his  deter- 
mlnalion  after  providing  the  agency  with 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  that  the  entity  Is  not  comply- 
ing with  or  effectively  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  agreement. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  entity  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  designation  as  a  health  plan- 
ning agency  for  a  health  area  unless  the  en- 
tity has  submitted  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  designation  as  a  health  plan- 
ning agency,  and  the  Secretary  has  con- 
sulted with'  the  Governor  of  each  State  In 
which  the  area  Is  located  and  such  other 
State  ana  local  officials  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, with  respect  to  such  designation. 
Such  an  application  shall  contain  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1412(b)  and  is  qualified  to  perform  or  is 
performing  In  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
functions  prescribed  by  section  1413.  In 
considering  such  applications,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  an  application 
which  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  (A)  each  entity  which  has  developed  a 
plan  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  for  aU  or 
part  of  the  health  area  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  v.as  submitted,  and  (B)  each 
regional  medical  program  established  in  such 
area  under  title  IX. 

"(3)  An  agreement  imder  this  subsection 
for  the  deslgjiation  of  a  health  plannUig 
agency  may  Ije  renewed  by  the  Secretary 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  if 
upon  review  of  the  agency's  operation  and 
performance  of  its  functions  he  determines 
that  it  has  fulfilled,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  functions  of  a  health  planning 
agency  prescribed  by  section  1413  and  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  reqiurements  of  section 
1412(b). 

"(d)  If  a  designation  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  a  health  planning  agency  for  a 
health  area  Is  terminated  before  the  data 
prescribed  lot  Its  expiration,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  application  and  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  (as  the  Secre- 
tarj'  determines  appropriate),  enter  into  a 
designation  agreement  with  another  entity 
to  be  the  health  planning  agency  for  such 
ares; . 

"PLANNING     GRANTS 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  mak© 
in  each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health 
planning  agency  with  which  there  is  in  effect 
a  designation  agreement  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  section  1415.  A  grant  xmder 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determUies  to  be  ap- 
propriate, shall  be  used  by  a  health  planmug 
agency  for  compensation  of  agency  person- 
nel, collection  of  data,  planning,  and  the 
performance  of  other  functions  of  the 
agency,  and  shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation 
during  the  period  for  which  lU  designation 
agreement  is  entered  into  or  renewed  ( as  the 
case  mase  may  be) .  A  health  planning  agency 
may  use  funds  under  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  make  payments  under  con- 
tracts with  other  entitles  to  assist  the  health 
planning  agency  in  the  performance  of  Ita 
functions:  but  it  shall  not  use  funds  under 
such  a  grant  to  make  paymenta  under  a 
grant  or  contract  with  another  entity  for 
the  development  or  support  of  health  re- 
sources 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 


subsection  (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency 
designated  under  section  141S(b)  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
any  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  any 
health  planning  agency  designated  under 
section  1415(c)  shall  be  the  product  of  f0.50 
and  tlie  population  of  the  health  area  for 
which  the  agency  is  designated,  unless  the 
agency  would  receive  a  greater  amount  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  application  of  a  health 
planning  agency  for  such  a  grant  coutaiiis 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  agency  will  expend  or  obligate  In  the 
period  in  which  such  grant  will  be  available 
for  obligation  non -Federal  funds  meetUig 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  B  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  grant  may  be  made, 
the  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  amoimt  determined  under  para- 
graph (1),  and 

"(ii)  the  lesser  of  (I)  the  amotint  of  such 
non-Federal  fimds  with  respect  to  which 
the  assurances  were  made,  or  (II)  the  prod- 
uct of  $0.25  and  the  population  of  the  health 
area  for  which  the  agency  is  designated. 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  fimds  which  an 
agency  may  use  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  which  Is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  formula  pre- 
scribed by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  In- 
clude any  fvmds  contributed  to  the  agency 
by  any  Individual  or  private  entity  which  has 
a  financial,  fiduciary,  or  other  direct  interest 
In  the  development,  expansion,  or  support 
of  health  resources. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1415(c)  may  not  be  Iths 
than  $220,000. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  puri>ose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  under  subsection 
(a) ,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b) .  if 
the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under 
this  section  to  health  planning  agencies 
for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  that  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  each  health  planning 
agency  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined  for 
that  agency  for  that  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (b)  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  fiscal 
year  bears  lo  the  total  amount  required  to 
make  grants  to  all  health  plannUig  agencies 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  prortsion 
of  subsection   (b) . 

•"DEVELOPMENT    CSANTS   FOR    AREA    HEALTH 
SEBVICES    DEVELOPMENT   FUNDS 

•  Sec.  1417.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
in  each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health 
planning  agency — 

"(1)  with  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  des- 
ignation agreement  under  section  1415  (b) 
or  (c). 

••(2)  which  has  in  effect  an  LGP  and  SPP 
reviewed  by  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating  Council,    and 

"(3)  which  is  organized  and  operated  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  eection  1412(b> 
and  Is  performing  its  functions  under  sec- 
tion 1413  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  th« 
Secretary. 

to  enable  the  agency  to  establish  and  main- 
tain an  Area  Health  Services  Development 
Fund  from  which  It  may  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  in  accordance  with 
section  1413(c)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  taking  into  consideration  the 
population  of  the  health  area  for  which  the 
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health  planning  agency  is  designated,  the 
average  family  Income  of  the  area  and  the 
supply  of  health  services  In  the  area. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  product 
of  $1  and  the  population  of  the  health  area 
for    which   such   agency   is   designated. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  manner  and  con- 
tain such  Information  as  tlie  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(d)    For    the   purpose    of   making    pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  xinder  subsection 
(a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000     for     the     fiscal     year     ending 
June  30,  1975,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1976,  and   $120,000,000   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 
"Part   C — State   Health   Planning   and 
Development 
"designation  op  state  health  planning  and 
development    agencies 
"Sec.  1421.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  per- 
formance  within   each   State  of   the   liealth 
planning    and    development    functions    pre- 
scribed by  section  1423,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  and  renew  agreements  (described 
in  subsection  (b))  for  the  designation  of  a 
State     health     planning     and     development 
agency  for  each  State  other  than  a  State  for 
which    the   Secretary   may   not   under   sub- 
section (d)  enter  into,  continue  in  effect,  or 
renew  such  an  agreement. 

"(b)(1)  A  designation  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  is  an  agreement  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  for  the  designation  of  an 
agency  (selected  by  the  Governor)  of  the 
government  of  that  State  as  the  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'State 
Agency')  to  administer  the  State  administra- 
tive program  prescribed  by  section  1422  and 
to  carry  out  the  State's  health  planning  and 
development  functions  prescribed  by  section 
1423.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  with  the  Goyernor  of  a  State 
unless — 

"(A)  there  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Stale  a  State  administrative  program  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  an  agreement  and  the 
application  contains  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  agency  selected 
by  the  Governor  for  designation  as  the  State 
Agency  has  the  authority  and  resources  to 
administer  the  State  administrative  program 
of  the  State  and  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
health  planning  and  development  functions 
prescribed  by  section  1423,  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  entered 
Into  under  paragraph  (3),  there  has  been 
established  for  the  State  a  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  1426. 

"(2)  (A)  The  agreement  entered  into  with 
a  Governor  of  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
may  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  on  a  conditional  basis  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  capacity  of  the  desig- 
nated State  Agency  to  administer  the  State 
administrative  program  of  the  State  and  to 
carry  out  the  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment functions  prescribed  by  section  1423. 
The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  to 
the  entering  Into  of  such  an  agreement  that 
the  Governor  submit  on  behalf  of  the  agency 
to  be  designated  a  plan,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  for  the  agency's  orderly  assump- 
tion and  Implementation  of  such  functions. 
"(B)  The  period  of  an  agreement  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  may  not  e.xceed  twenty- 
four  months.  During  sucli  period  the  Secre- 
tary may  requh-e  that  the  designated  State 
Agency  perform  only  such  of  the  functions 


of  a  State  Agency  prescribed  by  section  1423 
as  he  determines  it  is  capable  of  performing. 
The  number  and  type  of  such  functions 
shall,  during  such  period,  be  progressively 
increased  as  the  designated  State  Agency 
becomes  capable  of  added  responsibility,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  such  period  the  desig- 
nated State  Agency  may  be  considered  for 
designation  under  paragraph   (3). 

"(C)  Any  agreement  with  a  Governor  of 
a  State  entered  Uito  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Governor  upon 
ninety  days'  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  by 
the  Secretary  upon  ninety  days"  notice  to 
the  Governor. 

"(3)  If,  on  the  basis  of  an  application  for 
designation  as  a  State  Agency  (and,  in  the 
case  of  an  agency  conditionally  designated 
under  paragraph  (2),  on  the  basis  of  its 
performance  under  an  agreement  with  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  entered  Into  under  such 
paragraph),  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  agency  is  capable  of  fullilllng  la  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  responsibilities  of  a 
State  Agency,  he  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Governor  of  the  State  desig- 
nating the  agency  as  the  State  Agency  for 
the  State.  No  such  agreement  may  be  made 
unless  an  application  therefor  Is  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Any  sucli 
agreement  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve 
months,  except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  such  agreement  may  be  ter- 
Minated — 

Y(A)  by  tlie  Governor  at  such  time  and 
upbn  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he 
ma^y  regulation  prescribe,  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary,  upon  his  deter- 
mination, after  providing  notice  and  oppor- 
tiniity  for  hearing  hi  accordance  with  section 
554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  that  the 
designated  State  Agency  is  not  complying 
witli  or  effectively  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  such  agreement. 

Ar.  agreement  under  this  paragraph  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
requiil^  to  assure  that  the  requii*ements  «! 
this  part  respecting  State  Agencies  are  com- 
piled with.  I 

"(4)  An  agi-eement  entered  Into  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  may  be  renewed  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  if  he 
determines  that  It  has  fulfilled,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  responsibilities  of  a 
State  Agency  during  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment to  be  renewed  and  if  the  applicable 
State  administrative  program  continues  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section   1422. 

"(c)  If  a  designation  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  a  State  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  or  (b)  (3)  Is  terminated  before 
tlie  date  prescribed  for  Its  expiration,  the 
Secretary  shall,  upon  application  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)(2),  or  (b)(3) 
(as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate), 
enter  into  another  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  designation  of  a  State  Agency 
which  will  comply  with  and  effectively  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  agreement. 

"(d)  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  National  Health  Planning 
and  Development  and  Health  Facilities  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  is  enacted,  a  designa- 
tion agreement  for  a  State  is  not  In  effect 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with order  that  no  further  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  program  under  this  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
or  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abiise  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  for  the  development, 
e.xpanslon  or  support  of  health  resources 
shall  be  made  available  for  use  in  such  State. 

"STATC  .\DMINISTSArrVE  PROGRAM 

Skc.  1422.  (a)  A  State  administrative  pro- 
gram (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  ac  the  'State  Program')   Is  a  program  for 


the  performance  within  the  State  by  its 
State  Agency  of  the  functions  prescribed  by 
section  1423.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
a  State  Program  for  a  State  unless  it — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b); 

"(2)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  at  such  time 
and  in  such  detail,  and  contains  or  is  accom- 
panied by  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary;  and 

••(3)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  after  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
afforded  to  the  general  public  of  the  State 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  presentation 
of  views  on  the  State  Program. 

"(b)  llie  State  Program  of  a  State  must — 
"(1)  provide  for  the  performance  within 
the  State  (after  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  and  in  accordance  with  the  designa- 
tion agreement)  of  the  functions  prescribed 
by  section  1423.  hi  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  guidances  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  1401.  and  specify  the 
State  Agency  of  the  State  as  the  sole  agency 
for  the  performance  of  such  functions  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  stich 
sec  lion)  and  for  the  administration  of  tlie 
State  Program; 

'•(2)  contain  or  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  State  Agency  has  un- 
der State  law  the  authority  to  carry  out  such 
functions  and  tlie  State  Program  in  accord- 
ance with  this  part  and  contain  a  current 
budget  for  the  operation  of  the  State  Agency; 
"(3)  provide  for  adequate  consultation 
with,  and  authority  for,  the  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  (prescribed  by  section 
1425),  in  carrying  out  such  functions  and 
the  State  Program; 

"(4)  (A)  set  forth  In  such  detail  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  the  qvialifications 
for  personnel  having  responslbUltles  In  the 
performance  of  such  functions  and  the  State 
Program,  and  requh-e  the  State  Agency  to 
have  a  professional  staff  for  planning  and 
a  professionl  staff  for  development; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admln- 
lr;tration  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  such  functions  and  the  State 
Program,  Uicludlng  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis  consistent 
with  such  standards  as  are  or  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  un- 
der section  208(a)  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-648), 
but  the  Secretary  shall  exercl.se  no  authority 
with  re.spect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed hi  accordance  with  the  methods  re- 
lating to  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  established  and  maintained  in  con- 
formity with  this  paragraph; 

"(5)  require  the  State  Agency  to  perform 
its  functions  In  accordance  with  procedures 
and  criteria  established  and  published  by 
it,  which  procedures  and  criteria  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  section  1432; 
"(6)  require  the  State  Agency  to  (A)  con- 
duct its  bu.-iness  meetings  In  public,  (B)  give 
adequate  notice  to  the  public  of  such  meet- 
ings, and  (C)  make  Its  records  and  data 
available,  upon  request,  to  the  public; 

■  (7)  (A)  provide  for  the  coordination  (hi 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
V.  ith  the  cooperative  system  provided  for 
under  section  306(e)  of  the  activities  of  tlie 
State  Agency  for  the  collection,  retrieval, 
analysis,  reporting,  and  publication  of  statis- 
tical and  other  Information  related  to  health 
and  hcalih  care,  and  (B)  require  providers 
of  health  services  doing  business  hi  the  State 
to  make  statistical  and  other  reports  of  such 
information  to  such  State  Agency; 

"(8)  ijrovlde.  In  accordance  with  methods 
and  procedures  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nual!\-,    of    the    performance    by    the   State 
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Agency  of  Its  functions  and  of  tlielr  economic 
"Tectlveness; 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  Agency  will 
fi'om  time  to  time,  and  in  any  event  not  less 
often  that  annually,  review  the  State  Pro- 
gram and  submit  to  the  Secretary  required 
riiodlfications; 

"(10)  require  the  State  Agency  to  make 
.-.uch  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
biich  Information,  concerning  its  structure, 
operations,  performance  of  functions,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  and  keep  such  records 
and  afford  stich  access  thereto  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  to  verify  such 
reports; 

"(11)  require  the  State  Agency  to  provide 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and  account- 
ing for.  amounts  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title; 

"(12)  permit  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
representatives,  to  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  State 
Agency  pertinent  to  the  disposition  of 
amottnts  received  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  title;  and 

"(13)  provide  that  If  the  State  Agency 
makes  a  decision  In  the  performance  of  a 
function  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1423 (a)  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  a 
recommendation  made  under  subsection  (g). 
(h),  or  (1)  of  section  1413  by  a  health  plan- 
ning agency  within  the  State — 

"(A)  such  decision  (and  the  record  upon 
wliich  it  was  made)  shall,  upon  request  of 
th'  health  planning  agency,  be  reviewed, 
under  an  appeals  mechanism  consistent  with 
State  law  governing  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  administrative  agencies,  by  an 
agency  of  the  State  (other  than  the  State 
health  planning  and  development  agency) 
designated  by  the  Governor,  and 

"(B)  the  decision  of  the  reviewing  agency 
shall  be  considered  tlie  decision  of  the  State 
health  planning  and  development  agency. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  Program  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  subsection  (a)  and  (b). 
The  Secretary  shall  review  for  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part  the  speci- 
fications of  and  operations  under  each  State 
Progi-aro  approved  by  him.  Such  review  shall 
be  conducted  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year. 

"STATE    HEALTH    PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMITNT 
FtrNCTIONS 

'Stc.  1423.  (a)  Each  State  Agency  of  a 
State  Agency  of  a  State  designated  under  sec- 
tion 1421(b)(3)  shall,  except  as  authorized 
under  subsection  (b),  perform  within  the 
State  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  Prepare  and  review  and  revise  as 
recessary  (but  at  least  annually)  a  pre- 
I'minary  long-range  State  health  plan  which 
f^Mall  be  made  up  of  the  LGP's  of  the  health 
planning  agencies  within  the  State  and  a 
preliminary  short-term  State  health  plan 
which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  SPP's  of  such 
agencies.  Such  prellmtnary  plans  may.  as 
found  necessary  for  the  State  Agency,  con- 
tain such  revisions  of  such  LGP's  and  SPP's 
to  achieve  their  appropriate  coordination  or 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  statewide  health 
needs.  Such  preliminary  plans  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating Council  of  the  State  for  approval  or 
disapproval  and  for  use  in  developing  the 
!-'tate  health  plans  referred  to  In  section 
1425(e)(1). 

■(2)  Assist  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating CouncU  of  the  State  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  generally. 

"(3)  (A)  Serve  as  the  designated  planning 
agency  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1122  of  the  Social  Secimty  Act  If  the 
State  has  made  an  agreeemnt   pursuant  to 


such  section,  and  (B)  administer  a  State  cer- 
tificate of  need  program  which  applies  to 
new  institutional  health  services,  health  care 
facilities,  and  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions proposed  to  be  offered  or  developed 
within  the  State  and  which  Is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary.  Such  program  shall  (i) 
provide  for  review  and  determination  of  need 
prior  to  the  time  such  services,  facilities,  and 
organizations  are  offered  or  developed  or 
suljstantlal  expenditures  are  undertaken  In 
preparation  for  such  offering  or  develop- 
ment, and  (11)  provide  that  only  those  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  organizations  found  to  be 
needed  shall  be  offered  or  developed  In  the 
State.  In  performing  Its  functions  under  this 
paragraph  the  State  Agency  shall  consider 
recommendations  made  by  health  planning 
agencies  under  section  1413(g). 

"(4)  Review  on  a  periodic  basis  (but  not 
less  often  than  every  five  years)  all  In- 
stitutional health  services  being  offered  and 
health  care  facilities  and  health  maintenance 
organizations  located  In  the  State  and  after 
consideration  of  recommendations  submitted 
by  health  planning  agencies  under  section 
1413(h)  respecting  the  need  for  such  serv- 
ices, facilildes,  and  organizations  make  find- 
ings rc-^pectlng  the  continued  need  for  such 
services,  facilities,  and  organizations.  Wltli 
respect  to  any  service,  facility,  or  organiza- 
tion found  not  to  be  needed  the  State  Agen- 
cy will  assist  the  appropriate  health  plan- 
ning agency  in  Improving  or  eliminating  such 
service,  facility,  or  organization  as  authorized 
by  section  1413(h) .  A  State  Agency  shall  com- 
plete its  findings  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  any  existing  institutional  health  service, 
health  care  facility,  or  health  maintenance 
organization  within  one  year  after  the  date 
H  health  planning  agency  has  made  its  recom- 
mendation under  section  1413(h)  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  such  service  facility,  or 
organization. 

"(b)(1)  Any  fimctlon  descrit>ed  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  performed  by  another 
agency  of  the  State  government,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  State  Agency  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (3)(B) 
of  subsection  (a)  sliall  not  apply  to  a  State 
Agency  until  tlie  expiration  of  the  first  reg- 
ular session  of  the  legislature  of  such  State 
which  t>egliu9  after  the  date  of  enactment 
c^  this  title. 

"(C)  If  a  State  Agency  makes  a  decision 
In  carrying  out  a  function  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  which  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  applicable  LGP  or 
SPP,  the  State  Agency  shaU  submit  to  the 
appropriate  health  planning  agency  and  to 
the  Secretary  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Inconsistency. 

"GRANTS    FOR    REGULATION    OR    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF    RATES    FOR    HEALTH    SERVICES 

"Sec.  1424.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  and  renew  agreements  with 
designated  State  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment agencies  for  the  regulation  or 
establishment  of  rates  for  the  payment  or 
reimbursement  for  those  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  as  defined  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  within  the  State. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  this  sec- 
tion shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  performance  within 
the  State  of  the  functions  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  specify  the  State  Agency  of 
the  State  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  functloas,  except  that  such 
functions  may  be  performed  by  another 
agency  of  the  State  government,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  State  Agency  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary; 

"(2)  contain  or  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  State  Agency  has 
under  State  law  the  authority  to  carry  out 
such  functions  In  accordance  with  thi<;  -sec- 


tion and  contain  a  current  budget  for  the 
performance  of  such  functions  by  the  Stat* 
Agency; 

"(3)  set  forth  in  such  detail  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescrlt>e  the  qualifications  for  per- 
sonnel having  responsibility  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions,  and  require  the 
State  Agency  to  have  a  professional  staff  for 
rate  regtilatlon,  v.hich  staff  shall  be  beaded 
by  a  Director; 

"(4)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  such  functions.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards,  as  described 
In  section  1422(b)(4)(B); 

"(5)  require  the  State  Agency  to  perform 
Its  functions  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  and  published  by  It,  which  proce- 
dures shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
section  1432; 

"(6)  comply  with  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  paragraphs  (6)  through  (12)  of 
section  1422(b)  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  suljsection   (a);   and 

"(7)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
procedure  under  which  the  State  Agency  vrtU 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  appropri- 
ate health  planning  agency  prior  to  conduct- 
ing a  review  of  the  rates  charged  or  proposed 
to  be  charged  for  services. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  contain  such  ad- 
ditional provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  assure  that  the  requirements  of  this 
section  are  compUed  with. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  State  Agency  unless  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  an  agreement  and  the  application 
contains  asstirances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  State  Agency  has  the  author- 
ity and  resources  to  carry  out  the  functions 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  If,  on  the  basis  of  an  application  for 
an  agreement  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  State  Agency  Is 
capable  of  performing.  In  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  functions  prescribed  by  subsection 
( a ) .  he  shall  enter  into  such  agreement  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months. 

"(3)  An  agreement  entered  into  imder  this 
section  with  a  State  Agency  may  be  renewed 
by  the  Secretary  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months  if  he  determines  that  the 
State  Agency  has  performed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  functions  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  (1)  Tlie  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (g)  shall  be  allotted,  for  each  fiscal 
year,  among  the  State  Agencies  that,  under 
subsection  (a),  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  that  is  In  effect  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  allotment  shall  be.  un- 
der the  Secretary's  regulations,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  populations  of  the  respective 
States  served  by  State  Agencies  eligible  there- 
for, and  the  costs  of  performing  the  ftinc- 
tlons  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  State  Agencies 
imder  their  agreements. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  Agency  under  paragraph  (1),  for  any 
fiscal  year,  that  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not  be  required  by  the  State  Agency,  dtuiug 
the  period  for  which  it  is  available,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  allotted  shall  l>e  available 
for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may 
fix,  to  other  State  Agencies  which  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
that  is  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  a  determination  has  not 
been  made,  in  proportion  to  the  orighial  al- 
lotments to  such  State  Agencies  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
State  Agencies  l>eing  reduced  to  the  extent  ' 
it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  Agency  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  during  that  period;  and  the  total  of 
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those  reductions  shall  be  slniiliirly  reftUolted 
among  the  State  Agencies  whose  proportion- 
ate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  Agency  from 
sums  appropriated  under  subsection  (g)  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  al- 
lotment under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  From  each  State  Agency's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the 
State  Agency  the  amount  of  its  expenditures 
Incurred  during  that  year  under  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  subsection,  but 
no  payment  shall  be  made  unless  such  agree- 
ment is  then  In  effect.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  these  payments  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates of  those  expenditures,  or  In  anticipa- 
tion of  those  expenditures  based  upon  his 
estimate  of  the  sums  the  State  Agency  will 
need  In  order  to  perform  the  fiuictlons  un- 
dertaken under  the  agreement,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments. 

"(e)  Any  agreement  entered  into  uaider 
this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve 
montlis,  except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  such  agreement  may  be 
terminated — 

•*(1)  by  the  State  Agency  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  Or 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary,  upon  his  determina- 
tion, after  providing  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  that  the  State 
Agency  Is  not  complj'lng  with  or  efi'ectively 
carrying  out  the  provlslon.s  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

••(f)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
regarding  the  performance  of  the  functions 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a) .  In  issuing  such 
regulations  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
manner  In, which  the  State  Agency  should 
perform  such  functions  including  whether 
the  State  Agency  should — 

"(1)  permit  those  engaged  In  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  retain  savings  accruing 
to  them  from  effective  management  and  cost 
control, 

"(2)  create  Incentives  at  each  point  In  the 
delivery  of  health  services  for  utilization  of 
the  most  economical  modes  of  services 
feasible, 

"(3)  document  the  need  for  and  cost  Im- 
plications of  each  new  service  for  which  a 
determination  of  reimbursement  rates  is 
sought,  and 

"(4)  employ  for  each  type  or  class  of  person 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health  services — 

"(A)  a  unit  for  determining  the  reimburse- 
ment rates,  and 

"(B)  a  base  for  determining  rates  of  change 
In   the  reimbursement  rates, 
which  unit  and  base  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(g)  Tliere  are  a\Jthorlzed  to  be  appro- 
prlate-d,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jmie  30,  1976.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endUig  June  30,  1977. 

"STATEWIDE     HEALTH     COORDINATING     COUNCILS 

"Sec.  1425.  (a)  A  State  health  planning 
and  development  agency  designated  under 
section  1421  shall  be  advised  by  a  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'SHCC')  which 
(1)  Is  organized  in  the  manner  described  by 
subsection  (c),  and  (2)  performs  the  func- 
tions listed  in  subsection  (e). 

"(b)  (1)  Each  health  planning  agency  des- 
ignated to  serve  a  health  area  that  falls,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  within  the  boundaries  of 
one  or  more  States  shall  participate  in  the 
SHCC  for  each  such  State. 

"(2)  (A)  Each  health  planning  agency 
which  participates  in  an  SHCC  for  any  State 


s'.iaU  assume,  for  each  fiscal  year.  Its  share 
of  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  SHCC  In  ex- 
cess of  these  defrayed  under  subparagraph 
(B) .  The  share  of  each  such  agency  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  such  costs  as  the  amounts 
the  Secretary  has  awarded  to  the  agency 
under  section  1416  (with  respect  to  the  por- 
tion of  its  health.area  which  falls  within  such 
State)  for  that  year  bear  to  the  aggregate 
amounts  awarded  under  such  section  to  all 
agencies  pariicipating  in  such  SHCC. 

•(B)  In  the  case  of  any  SHCC  for  any 
Slate  which,  in  any  year,  includes  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  such  Slate 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  the  State 
shall  contribute  to  the  SHCC  to  assist  lu 
meeting  its  costs  of  operation  an  amount 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
such  year. 

••(3)  Each  health  planning  agency  which 
participates  In  an  SHCC  shall  (A)  make 
available  its  LOP  and  SPP  for  each  year  for 
integration  into  the  State  health  plans  undei 
subsection  (e)(1)  and  (B)  make  such  re- 
visions in  its  LOP  and  SPP  as  required  to  be 
consistent  with  such  State  plans. 

"  ( c  >  ( 1 )  A  SHCC  shall  be  composed  in  the 
following  manner: 

"(A)(1)  A  SHCC  for  any  State  shall  have 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  such  StSte  from 
lists  of  at  least  five  nominees  submitted  to 
the  Governor  by  each  of  the  hea\lh  plan- 
ning agencies  designated  for  hea^h  areas 
which  fall,  in  whole  or  In  part,  wikhin  the 
State.  ' 

"(11)  Each  health  planning  agencly  within 
the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  representatives  on  the  SHCC. 

"(Ill)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
be  entitled  to  at  least  two  representatives  on 
the  SHCC. 

"(iv)  Where  the  governing  body  of  any  of 
the  health  planning  agencies  represented  on 
the  SHCC  includes  a  member  representative 
of  health  maintenance  organizations  the 
SHCC  shall  include  a  member  representative 
of  such  organizations. 

"(B)  The  Governor  of  the  State  may  ap- 
point such  persons  (including  State  offi- 
cials, public  elected  and  appointed  officials, 
and  other  representatives  of  governmental 
authorities  within  the  State)  to  serve  on  the 
SHCC  as  he  deems  appropriate:  except  that 
the  number  of  persons  appointed  to  the 
SHCC  by  the  Governor  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  SHCC. 

"(C)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  SHCC 
shall  be  consumers  of  health  services  who 
are  not  providers  of  health  services  or  holders 
of  public  elective  or  appointive  offices. 

"(2)  The  SHCC  shall  select  from  among  Its 
members  a  chaLrman. 

•(d)   The  SHCC  shall — 

"(1)(A)  conduct  Its  business  meetings  in 
public,  (B)  give  adequate  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic of  such  meetings,  and  (C)  make  its  rec- 
ords and  data  available,  upon  request,  to  the 
public; 

"(2)  meet  at  least  once  In  each  calendar 
quarter  of  a  year; 

•'(3)  act  only  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members  present  and  voting  at  a  meet- 
ing called  upon  adequate  notice  to  all  of  Its 
members  and  at  which  a  quorum  of  not  less 
than  one -half  of  Its  members  Is  In  attend- 
ance; 

"(4)  make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  concerning  its 
structure,  operations,  performance  of  func- 
tions, and  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  verify 
such  reports;  and 

•'(5)  In  preparing  and  revising  the  State 
health  plans  under  subsection  (e)(1),  fol- 
low the  procedures  prescribed  by  section 
H32(a). 


••(e)  A  SHCC  shall  perform  the  following 
functions: 

••(1)  Taking  Into  account  the  preliminary 
St.ite  health  plans  prepared  by  the  Stale 
Agency  In  accordance  with  Section  1423(a) 
( 1 ) ,  prepare  and  review  and  revise  as  nece^;- 
sary  (but  at  least  annually)  a  long-range 
State  health  plan  which  shall  be  made  up  of 
the  LGPs  of  the  health  planning  agencies 
within  the  State  and  a  short-term  Slate 
liealth  plati  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the 
SPP's  of  such  agencies.  Such  plans  may,  as 
Xound  necessary  by  the  SHCC,  contain  such 
revisions  of  such  LGP's  and  SPP's  to  achieve 
ihelr  appropriate  coordination  or  to  deal  more 
eiiectively  with  statewide  health  needs. 

"(2)  Review  annually  the  budget  of  each 
such  health  planning  agency  and  report  to 
llie  Secretary,  for  purposes  of  his  revie-.v 
under  section  1434(a) ,  its  comments  on  such 
budget. 

'•(3)  Review  applications  submitted  by 
Kiich  health  planning  agencies  for  grants 
under  sections  1416  and  1417  and  report  tu 
the  Seiretary  its  comments  on  such  applica- 
tions. 

•(4)  Advise  the  State  Agency  of  the  Slate 
general!  y  on  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

■■(5)  Re\lew  annually  and  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  and  any  application 
(and  any  revision  of  a  State  plan  or  applica- 
tion) submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  receipt  of  any  funds  under 
ftUoiments  made  to  States  under  this  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
or  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  any  Act  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  allow  a  SHCC  sixty  days  to  make  the 
review  required  by  such  sentence.  If  a  SHCC 
disapproves  such  a  State  plan  or  application, 
the  Secretary  may  not  make  Federal  funds 
available  under  such  State  plan  or  applica- 
tion until  he  has  made,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  which  submitted  such 
plan  or  application  or  another  agency  of  such 
State,  a  re-.iew  of  the  SHCC  decision.  If  after 
such  review  the  Secretary  decides  to  make 
such  funds  available,  the  decision  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  such  funds  available  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  SHCC  and  shall  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
decision. 

••(6)    Advise   and   consult   with   the   State 
Agency  In  carrying  out  the  State  health  fa- 
cilities plan  referred  to  In  section  602. 
••assistance  for  state  health  planning  and 
developmen't 

••Sec.  1426.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (c)  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies  designated  under  subsection 
(b)  (2)  or  (b)  (3)  of  section  1421  shall  be  en- 
titled to  allotments  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  performing  the  functions  prescribed 
by  section  1423  which  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  and  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  respective  States.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence,  no  al- 
lotment to  any  State  Agency  for  any  fl.scal 
year  shall  be  less  than  one  i>er  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c).  Any  such  allotment 
to  a  State  Agency  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  by  the  State 
Agency,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  only  during  the  period  for 
which  its  designatioii  agreement  Is  entered 
into  or  renewed. 

••(2)  The  amount  of  amy  allotment  to  a 
State  Agency  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  by  the  State  Agency, 
durUig  the  period  for  which  It  Is  available, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  allotted,  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
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from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
he  may  fix,  to  other  State  Agencies  with 
respect  to  which  such  determination  has  not 
been  made,  in  proportion  to  the  original  al- 
lotments to  such  State  Agencies  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
Slate  Agencies  being  reduced  to  the  extent 
it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  Agency  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
u.se  during  such  period;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
tlie  State  Agencies  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  Agency  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  al- 
lotment under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  fiscal 
year, 

"(b)(1)  From  each  State  Agency's  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a), 
the  State  Agency  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  Incurred 
during  that  year  In  performing  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  section  1423.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary  of  the  sums  the  State 
Agency  will  need  In  order  to  perform  such 
functions,  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  pre- 
viously made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments. The  'Federal  share'  for  any  State 
Agency  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  such  part,  not  exceeding  90  per  centum, 
of  the  cost  of  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(2)  Payments  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  No  payment  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  Secre- 
tary (A)  determines  that  the  Federal  funds 
to  be  paid  will  be  used  to  supplement  State 
funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  Federal  funds  would  be  paid  and 
will  in  no  event  supplant  such  State  funds 
iind  (B)  receives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  Slate  Agency  will  expend  In  performing 
the  functions  prescribed  by  section  1423  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  payment  is 
.sought,  an  amount  of  funds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  which  Is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
average  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the 
State  for  which  such  State  Agency  has  been 
designated  for  such  purposes  (excluding  ex- 
penditures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  In  the 
tliree  years  Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  payment  Is  sought. 

■•(c)  For  purposes  of  making  allotments 
to  States  under  subsection  (a)  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  performing  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  section  1423  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977. 

'•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  any 
State  Agencies  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  the  functions  prescribed  by  section  1423 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  that  such  State  Agencies  may 
properly  perform  such  functions. 

.  "Part  D — General  Provisions 
"definitions 

••Sec.  1431.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

••  ( 1 )  The  term  •State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

•'(2)  The  term  •Governor'  means  the  chief 
e.xecutlve  officer  of  a  State  or  his  designee. 

••(3)  The  term  'provider  of  health  services' 
means  an  individual — 

"(A)  who  holds  a  fiduciary  position  with, 
or  has  a  fiduciary  Interest  in,  any  entity 
described  in  clause  (11),  (ill),  or  (iv)  of  sub- 
par.^graph  (B),  or 

"(B)  who  receives  (either  directly  or 
through  his  spouse)  more  than  one-tenth 
of  his  gross  annual  Income  from  any  one  or 
combination  of  the  following: 


"(1)  Fees  or  other  compensation  for  the 
provision  of,  research  Into  the  provision  of, 
or  instruction  In  the  provision  of,  health 
services.  "i 

"(11)  Financial  Interests  In  entities  en- 
gaged in  such  provision,  research,  or  Instruc- 
tion. 

"(iii)  Pi-oducing  or  supplying,  or  from 
financial  interests  in  entities  engaged  in 
producing  or  supplying,  drugs  or  other  arti- 
cles for  individuals  or  in  entities  engaged  In 
the  provision  of,  research  into  the  provision 
of,  or  instruction  In  the  provision  of,  health 
services. 

'•(iv)  Financial  Interests  in  entitles  en- 
gaged in  indemnifying  the  provision  of 
health   services. 

"(4)  (A)  the  term  'institutional  health 
services'  means  the  health  services  pro- 
vided through  health  care  facilities  and 
health  maintenance  organizations  (as  such 
facilities  and  organizations  are  defined  In 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  1122  of 
the  Social  Security  Act);  and  (B)  the  term 
'health  care  facilities'  means  the  health 
care  facilities  referred  to  In  clause  (A). 

"(5)  the  term  'health  resources'  includes 
health  services,  health  professions  person- 
nel, and  health  facilities,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  Christian  Science 
sanatoriums  operated,  or  listed  and  certified, 
by  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
"procedures    and    criteria   for    reviews   of 

PROPOSED  health  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  CHANGES 

"SEC.  1432.  (a)  Prior  to  establishment  of 
any  long-range  goal  plan  or  short-term  pri- 
orities plan  under  section  1413(b)  (1)  (B) 
and  (C),  each  health  planning  agency  shall 
conduct  a  public  hearing  on  the  plan  as  pro- 
posed and  shall  give  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  submit  their  views  orally 
and  in  writing.  Not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  such  hearing,  such  agency  shall 
publish  In  at  least  two  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  throughout  its  health  area 
a  notice  of  its  consideration  of  the  proposed 
plan,  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing,  the 
place  at  which  interested  persons  may  con- 
sult the  plan  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  and 
the  place  and  period  during  which  to  direct 
written  comment  to  the  agency  on  the  plan. 

•'(b)  III  conducting  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions ^e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  section  1413 
or  in  conducting  any  other  reviews,  each 
health  planning  agency  shall  (except  to  the 
extent  approved  by  the  Secretary)  follow 
procedures,  and  apply  criteria  (appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title)  de- 
veloped and  published  by  the  agency  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; and  in  performing  Its  review  functions 
under  section  1423,  a  State  health  planning 
and  development  agency  shall  (except  to 
the  extent  approved  by  the  Secretary)  fol- 
low procedures,  and  apply  criteria  (appro- 
priate to  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  this 
title)  developed  and  published  by  the  State 
Agency  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  Procedures  and  criteria  for 
reviews  by  health  planning  agencies  and 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agencies  may  vary  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  a  particular  review  is  being  con- 
ducted or  the  type  of  health  services  being 
reviewed. 

"(c)  Each  health  planning  agency  and 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  shall  Include  in  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing : 

••(1)  Written  notification  to  affected  per- 
soivs  of  the  beginniiig  of  a  review. 

•■(2)  Schedules  for  reviews  which  provide 
that  no  review  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, take  longer  than  ninety  days  from 
the  date  the  notification  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  made. 

'•(3)  Provision  for  persons  suljject  to  a 
review   to   submit   to  the  agency   or  State 


Agency  (in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
agency  or  State  Agency  shall  prescribe  and 
publish)  such  Information  as  the  agency 
or  State  Agency  may  require  concerning  the 
subject  of  such  review. 

"(4)  Submission  of  applications  (subject 
to  review  by  a  health  planning  agency  or  a 
State  Agency)  made  under  this  Act  or  other 
provisions  of  law  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  health  services  to  the  health 
planning  agency  or  State  Agency  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  re- 
quire. 

"(5)  Submission  of  i>erlodlc  reports  by 
those  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices and  other  persons  subject  to  agency  or 
State  Agency  review  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  proposals  subject  to  review. 

"(6)  Provision  for  written  findings  which 
state  the  basis  for  any  final  decision  or  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  agency  or  State 
Agency. 

"(7)  Notification  of  providers  of  health 
services  and  other  persons  subject  to  agency 
or  State  Agency  review  of  the  status  of 
the  agency  or  State  Agency  review  of  the 
health  services  or  proposals  subject  to  re- 
view, findings  made  In  the  course  of  such 
review,  and  other  appropriate  information 
respecting  such  review. 

"(8)  Provision  for  public  hearings  in  the 
course  of  agency  or  State  Agency  review 
if  requested  by  Interested  persons;  and  pro- 
vision for  public  hearings,  for  good  cause 
shown,  respecting  agency  and  State  Agency 
decisions. 

"(9)  Preparation  and  publication  of  regu- 
lar reports  by  the  agency  and  State  Agency 
of  the  reviews  being  conducted  (Including  a 
statement  concerning  the  status  of  each 
such  review)  and  of  the  reviews  completed 
by  the  agency  and  State  Agency  (including 
a  general  statement  of  the  findings  and  de- 
cisions made  In  the  course  of  such  reviews) 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  such  report. 

"(10)  Access  by  the  general  public  to  all 
applications  reviewed  by  the  agency  and 
State  Agency  and  to  all  other  written  mate- 
rials pertinent  to  any  agency  or  State 
Agency  review. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  construction  projects, 
submission  to  the  agency  and  State  Agency 
by  the  entities  proposing  the  projects  of  let- 
ters of  intent  in  such  detail  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  inform  the  agency  and  State  Agency 
of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  projects 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  planning  of  such  construction 
projects. 

"(d)  Criteria  required  by  subsection  (b) 
for  health  planning  agency  and  State  Agency 
review  shall  Include  consideration  of  at  least 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  relationship  of  the  health  serv- 
ices being  reviewed  to  the  applicable  LGP 
and  SPP. 

'•(2)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewed 
to  the  long-range  development  plan  (if  any) 
of  the  person  providing  or  proposing  such 
services. 

"(3)  "I'he  need  that  the  population  served 
or  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  such 
services. 

"(4)  The  availability  of  alternative,  less 
costly.  Dr  more  effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing such  services. 

"(5)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewed 
to  the  existing  health  delivery  system  of  the 
area  in  which  such  services  are  provided  or 
proposed  to  be  provided. 

•'(6)  In  the  case  of  health  services  pro- 
posed to  be  provided,  the  availability  of  re- 
sources (including  health  professions  per- 
sonnel, management  personnel,  and  funds 
for  capital  and  operating  needs)  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  and  the  availability 
of  alternative  uses  of  such  resources  for  the 
provision  of  other  health  services. 

•■(7)  The  special  needs  and  circumstances 
of  tho!?e  entities  which  provide  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  services  or  resources,  or 
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boUi,  to  Individuals  not  residing  in  the 
health  area  Ln  which  the  entity  Is  located 
or  In  adjacent  health  areas.  Such  entitles 
may  Include  medical  and  other  health  pro- 
Tesslons  schools,  multldiscipllnary  clinics, 
specialty  centers,  and  such  other  entitles  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(8)  The  special  needs  and  circumstances 
of  health  maintenance  organizations  for 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  under  title 
XUI. 

"(0)  In  the  case  of  a  construction  proj- 
ect— 

"(A)  the  costs  and  methods  of  the  pro- 
posed construction,  and 

"(B)  the  probable  Impact  of  the  construc- 
tion project  reviewed  on  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding health  services  by  the  person  propos- 
ing such  construction  project. 

"TECHNICAI.  ASSISTANCE  FOB  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AGENCIES  AND  STATE  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
(directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts,  or 
both)  to  designated  health  planning  agen- 
cies and,  upon  request,  to  State  Agencies  ( 1 ) 
assistance  In  developing  their  health  plans 
and  approaches  to  planning  various  types  of 
health  sen'lces,  (2)  technical  materials.  In- 
cluding methodologies,  pedicles,  and  stand- 
ards appropriate  for  use  In  health  planning, 
and  (3)  other  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  that  such  agencies  may 
properly  perform  their  functions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the 
materials  provided  under  subsection  (a)  the 
following : 

"(1)(A)  Specification  of  the  minimum 
data  needed  to  determme  the  health  status 
of  the  residents  of  a  health  area  and  the 
determln.'uits  of  such  status,  Includiiig  spe- 
cificatioQ  for  data  which  describe  mortality 
and  morbidity  by  age,  aex.  race,  residence, 
economic  status,  and  occupation,  the  etiolo- 
gies of  mortality  and  morbidity,  and  the  en- 
vironmental and  occupational  exposure  fac- 
tors affecting  health  conditions. 

"(B)  Spiecificatlon  of  the  minimum  data 
needed  to  determine  the  status  of  the  health 
resources  of  a  health  area.  Including  spe- 
cification for  data  wlilch  describe  health  care 
facilities  by  size,  types  of  services  provided, 
location,  and  operating  costs,  which  describe 
health  professions  personnel  by  type,  spe- 
cialty, supply,  location,  and  mode  of  prac- 
tice and  which  descrlba  health  services  by 
type  and  location. 

"(C)  Specification  of  the  minimum  data 
needed  to  describe  t'le  use  of  health  re- 
sources within  a  health  area,  including  the 
use  by  varloiu  f>opulatlon  groups,  including 
groups  based  on  age,  sez.  race,  residence, 
economic  status,  and  occupation. 

"(2)  Planning  approaches,  methodologies, 
policies,  and  standards  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  1401  for  appropriate 
planning  and  development  of  health  re- 
sources, and  which  shall  cover  the  priorities 
listed  in  section  1402. 

"(3)  Guidelines  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  health  planning  agencies  and 
Sta*e  Agencies  including  guidelines  for — 

"(A)  the  structure  of  a  health  planning 
agency,  consistent  with  section  1412(b),  and 
of  a  State  Agency,  consistent  with  section 
1422: 

"(B)  the  conduct  of  the  plannUig  and  de- 
velopment process: 

"(C)  the  performance  of  health  planning 
agency  functions  In  accordance  with  section 
1413:  and 

"(D)  the  performance  of  State  Agency 
functions  Ln  accordance  with  section  1423. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
following  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title: 

"(1)  A  imlform  system  for  calculating  the 
aggregate  cost  of  operation  and  the  aggregate 


volume  of  serviced  provided  by  health  services 
Institutions  aa  defined  by  the  Secretary  In 
regulations.  Such  system  shall  provide  for 
the  calculation  of  the  aggregate  volume  to 
be  based  on : 
"(A)  The  number  of  patient  days; 
"(B)   The  number  of  patient  admissions; 
"(C)    Tiie   number   of  out-patient  visits; 
and 

"(O)  Other  relevant  factors  a«  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  A  uniform  system  for  cost  accounting 
and  calculating  the  volume  of  services  pro- 
vided by  health  services  Institutions.  Such 
system  shall : 

"(A)  Include  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cific cost  centers  and,  where  appropriate, 
subcost  centers. 

"(B)  Include  the  designation  of  an  appro- 
priate volume  factor  for  each  cost  center. 

"(C)  Provide  for  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  such  system  In  the  different  types  of 
institutions  (including  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  types  of  health  services 
Institutions),  and  different  sizes  of  such 
types  of  liuttitutions. 

"(3)  A  uniform  system  for  calculating 
rates  to  be  charged  to  health  Insurers  and 
other  health  institutions  payors  by  health 
service  Institutions.  Such  system  shall: 

"(A)  Be  baaed  on  an  all-inclusive  rate  for 
various  categories  of  patients  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to  individuals  receiving 
medical,  surgical, '  pediatric,  otistetric,  and 
psychiatric  institutional  health  services). 

"(B)  Provide  that  such  rates  reflect  the 
true  cost  of  providing  services  to  each  such 
category  of  patients.  The  system  shall  pro- 
vide that  revenues  derived  from  patients  in 
one  category  shall  not  be  lised  to  support 
the  provision  of  services  to  patients  In  any 
other  category. 

"fC)  Provide  for  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  siich  system  In  the  different  types 
of  institutions  (including  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  types  of  health  service  in- 
stitutions) and  different  sizes  of  such  types 
of  institutions. 

"(D)  Provide  that  differences  In  rates  to 
various  classes  of  purchasers  (Including 
health  Insurers,  direct  service  payors,  and 
other  health  Institution  payors)  be  based 
on  J'lstlfled  and  documented  differences  in 
the  costs  of  operation  of  health  service  insti- 
tutions made  possible  by  the  actions  of  such 
pxirchasers. 

"  (4)  A  classification  system  for  health  serv- 
ices histltutlons.  Such  classification  system 
shall  quaatltath'ely  describe  and  group 
health  services  Institutions  of  the  various 
types.  Factors  Included  In  such  classifica- 
tion system  shall  include: 

"(A)  the  number  of  beds  operated  by  an 
Institution; 

"(B)  the  geographic  location  of  an  Insti- 
tution; 

"(C)  the  operation  of  a  postgraduate  physi- 
cian training  program  by  an  institution;  and 
"(D)   the  complexity  of  services  provided 
by  an  Institution. 

"(5)  A  uniform  system  for  the  reporting 
by  health  services  Institutions  of: 

"(A)  The  aggregate  cost  of  operation  and 
the  aggregate  volume  of  services,  as  calcu- 
lated m  accordance  with  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1 ) . 
"(B)  The  costs  and  volume  of  services  at 
various  cost  centers,  and  subcost  centers,  as 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  system 
establi.shed  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(2);  and 

"(C)  Rates,  by  category  of  patient  and 
class  of  purchaser,  as  calculated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  system  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (3). 
Such  system  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate 
application  of  such  system  In  the  different 
types  of  Institutions  (Including  hospitals, 
nursing  ho.-nes,  and  other  types  of  health 


services  institutions)    and  different  sizes  of 
such  Institutions. 

"BrvmW    BY    THK    SECRETAST 

"Sec.  1434.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  review 
and  approve  or  disapprove  the  annual  budget 
of  each  designated  health  planning  agency. 
In  mailing  such  review  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
comments  of  statewdde  health  coordinating 
councils  .submitted  under  section  1425(e)  (2) . 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  per- 
formance standards  covering  the  structure, 
operation,  and  performance  of  the  functions 
of  each  designated  health  planning  agency 
and  State  agency  and  he  shall  establish  a 
reporting  system  based  on  the  performance 
standards  that  allows  for  continuous  review 
of  the  structure,  operation,  and  performance 
of  the  functions  of  such  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  review  in  detail  at 
least  every  three  years  the  structure,  opera- 
tion, and  performance  of  the  functions  of 
each  designated  health  planning  agency  to 
determine — 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  LGP  of  the 
agency  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  residents 
of  the  area  for  a  healthful  environment  and 
for  accessible,  acceptable  and  continuous 
high  quality  health  care  at  reasonable  costs, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  SPP  In  achieving 
the  health  delivery  system  described  In  the 
LGP: 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  LGP,  SPP, 
and  other  plans  and  projects  of  the  agency 
take  account  of.  and  are  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  1401; 

"(3)  If  the  structure,  operation,  and  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  agency  meet 
the  requirements  of  sections  1412(b)  and 
1413; 

"  ( 4 )  the  extent  to  which  the  agency's  gov- 
erning body  (and  executive  committee  (If 
any)  represents  the  residents  of  the  health 
service  area  for  which  the  agency  Is  desig- 
nated; 

"(5)  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  agency; 

"(G)  the  appropriateness  of  the  data  as- 
sembled pursuant  to  section  1413(b)  (1)  {A) 
and  the  quality  of  the  analyses  of  such  data: 
"(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  and 
flnantial  assistance  from  the  agency  have 
been  ut.ilized  In  an  effective  manner  to 
acl:leve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  LGP 
and  the  SPP; 

"(8)  the  exteiit  to  which  the  agency  is 
participating  in  the  appropriate  Statewide" 
Health  Coordinating  Council  or  Councils  un- 
der section  1425(b)  and  Is  revising  Its  LGP 
and  SPP  In  accordance  with  the  Statewide 
health  plans  developed  pursuant  to  section 
1425(6) (I);  and 

"  (9)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  quanti- 
fiably  demonstrated  that — 

"(A)  the  acce.sslblllty,  acceptability,  con- 
tUiuity,  and  quality  of  health  care  in  such 
area  has  been  improved; 

"(B)  increases  In  costs  of  the  provision 
of  health  care  have  been  restrained;  and 

■(C)  unnecessary  duplications  of  health 
resources  In  such  area  have  been  pi-evented. 
•(d)  The  Secretary  may  review  In  detail 
at  least  every  three  years  the  structure,  op- 
eration, and  performance  of  the  functions  of 
each  designated  State  Agency  to  determine — 
"(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  State  health  plan 
of  the  Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil developed  under  section  142S(e)(l)  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
State  for  a  healthfiU  environment  and  for 
accessible,  acceptable,  and  continuous  high 
quality  health  care  at  reasonable  costs: 

"(2)  if  the  structure,  operation,  and  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  State  Agen- 
cy meet  the  requirements  of  sections  1422 
and  1423; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  has  a  member- 
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ship  meeting,  and  has  performed  ^n  a  man- 
ner consistent  with,  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1425; 

"(4)  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  State  Agency; 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Agency 
has  performed  the  functions  prescribed  by 
section  1423(a)  In  an  effective  manner  to 
achieve  the  State's  health  plan  under  section 
1425(e)  (1)  and  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  gtildellnes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  1401;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  dem- 
onstrated that — 

"(A)  the  accessibility,  acceptability,  con- 
tinuity, and  quality  of  health  care  in  the 
State  has  been  Improved; 

"(B)  increases  in  costs  of  the  provision 
of  health  care  have  been  restrained;  and 

"(C)  unnecessary  duplications  of  health 
resources  have  been  prevented." 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 
GUAM,  THE  TRUST  TERRITORIES  OP  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS,  AND  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

"Sec.  1435.  The  Virgin  Islands,  Guftm,  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  each  be  considered  a 
State  for  ptirposes  of  this  title,  except  that — 

"(1)  no  health  areas  shall  be  established 
within  them, 

"(2)  no  health  planning  agencies  shall  be 
designated  for  them, 

"(3)  the  State  health  planning  and  devel- 
opment agency  designated  for  each  of  them 
luider  section  1421  shall,  In  addition  to  the 
functions  prescribed  by  section  1423,  perform 
the  functions  prescribed  by  section  1413  and 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  grants  authorized 
by  sections  1416  and  1417,  and 

"(4)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  of 
them  shall  appoint  the  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  prescribed  by  section 
1425  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"WAIVER  AUTHORITY 

"Sec  1436.  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the 
requirements  of  sections  1411  and  1412,  if 
he  finds  that  a  State  applying  for  assistance 
mider  this  title  or  under  title  VI — 

"(1)  has  no  county  or  municipal  public 
health  institutions  or  departments,  and 

"(2)  has,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  maintained  a  health  planning 
system  which  substantially  compiles  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

REVISION  OP  HEALTH  FACILITIES  PROGRAMS 
I7NDER     THE     PUBLIC     HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  201.  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  VI— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH 
FACILITIES 
"Part  A — Purpose,  State  Allotments.  Statk 
Plan 
"declaration   of   purpose 

"Sec.  600.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  assistance,  through  allotments  under 
this  part  and  grants,  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees under  part  B,  for  stich  projects  for — 

"(1)  construction  or  modernization  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  outpatient  facili- 
ties, and 

"(2)  modernization  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit health  facilities  which  will  serve  medi- 
cally underserved  populations  or  populations 
which,  without  the  modernization  of  such 
facilities,  would  be  designated  medically  un- 
derserved poptilations, 

as  may  be  necessary.  In  conjunction  with 
existing  facilities,  to  furnish  adequate  health 
care  services  to  all  people  throughout  the 
United  States. 


"state  allotments 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  projects  described  in  sec- 
tion 600,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, for  each  fiscal  year,  an  allotment  from 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  625,  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
such  section  as  the  prodtict  of — 

"(1)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(2)   the  square  of  the  allotment  percent- 
age applicable  to  such  State, 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  of  the  States. 

"(b)  (1)  The  allotment  to  any  State  (other 
than  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands,'or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1,000,000;  and  the  allotment  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  not  less  than  $500,000 
each. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  If 
the  amount  appropriated  imder  section  625 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  provide  allotments  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of  the  allot- 
ment to  any  State  for  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  prescribed  for  such  State  by 
paragraph  (1)  as  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  amount  of 
appropriations  needed  to  make  allotments  to 
all  the  States  in  accordance  with  paragraph 

(1). 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  The  'allotment  percentage'  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  per  centtun  less  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  allotment 
percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  75 
per  centum  or  less  than  33  Vj  per  centum,  and 
(B)  the  allotment  percentage  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  75 
per  centum. 

"(2)  The  allotment  percentage  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretarj-  between  July  1 
and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  incomes  of  each  of  the  States  and  of 
the  United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  States  shall  be  notified 
promptly  thereof.  Such  determination  shall 
be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
in  the  period  beginning  July  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  determination. 

"(3)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
figures  certified  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States'  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) ) 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  Any  sum  allotted  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  and  remaining 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  re- 
main available  to  such  State,  for  the  purpose 
for  which  made,  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only),  in  addition  to  the 
sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such  pur- 
poses for  such  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"state  health  FACILiriSB  PLAN 

"Sec  602.  (a)  Before  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  for  a  health  facility 
project  described  in  section  600  may  be  ap- 
proved, the  State  Agency  of  the  Stat«  In 
which  such  project  is  located  must  have 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  had  approved 
by  him  a  State  health  facilities  plan.  To  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  a  State  health 
facilities  plan  for  a  State  mtist — 


"(1)  prescribe  that  the  Stat*  Agency  of 
the  State  shall  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  contain  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  Agency  has  the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  plan  in  conformltv  with  this  title: 

"(2)  prescribe  that 'the  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  of  the  State  shall  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  State  Agency  in 
carrying  out  the  plan; 

"(3)  be  approved  by  the  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  as  consistent  with  the 
State  health  plans  developed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1425(e) (1); 

"(4)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  in  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  620  and  on  the  basis  of  a  statewide 
Inventory  of  health  facilities,  a  survey  of 
need,  and  the  plans  of  the  health  planning 
agencies  within  the  State— 

"(A)  the  number  and  type  of  outpatient 
health  facilities  needed  to  provide  adequate 
outpatient  care  to  people  residing  in  the 
state,  and  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  such 
facilities  in  health  areas  throughout  the 
State,  and 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  existing  health 
facilities  in  the  State  are  in  need  of  mod- 
ernization; 

"(5)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  State  for 
assistance  under  this  part  for  projects  de- 
scribed hi  section  600,  which  program  shall 
Indicate  the  type  of  assistance  which  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  project  and  shall 
conform  to  the  assessment  of  need  set  forth 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  620; 

"(6)  set  forth  (In  accordance  with  regti- 
latlons  promulgated  under  section  620)  pri- 
orities for  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  part  for  projects  In  the  program  set 
forth  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4); 

"(7)  provide  minimum  requirements  (to 
be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Agency) 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties which  receive  assistance  under  this  part, 
and  provide  for  enforcement  of  such  require- 
ments; 

"(8)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  assistance  for  a  health  facilities 
project  under  this  part  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  the  State  Agency;   and 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  Agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  the  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  any  modifications  thereof  which  It 
considers  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
health  facilities  plan  and  any  modification 
thereof  which  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  if  the  State  Agency,  as  de- 
termined under  the  review  made  under  sec- 
tion 1434(d),  is  organized  and  operated  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  section  1422  and  is 
carrying  otit  its  functions  under  section  1423 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  If 
any  such  plan  or  modification  thereof  shall 
have  been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  for 
failure  to  comply  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  upon  request  of  the  State 
agency,  afford  it  an  opportunity  for  hearing. 

"APPROVAL  OF  projects 

"Sec  603.  (a)  For  each  project  described 
in  section  6(X)  included  within  a  State's 
State  health  facilities  plan  approved  under 
section  602  there  shall  be  suomltted  to  the 
Secretarj',  through  the  State's  State 
Agency,  an  application.  The  applicant  under 
such  an  application  may  be  a  State,  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  Stat«,  or  any  other 
public  entity,  or  a  private  nonprofit  entity. 
If  two  or  more  entities  Join  in  a  project,  an 
application  for  such  project  may  be  filed  by 
any  of  such  entities  or  by  all  of  them. 

"(b)  An  application  for  any  project  shall 
set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 
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"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  In 
accordance  wltb  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  620; 

"(3)  a  certification  by  the  State  Ag»ncy  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project; 

•'(4)  in  the  case  of  a  construction  project, 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such  site 
is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of  the 
entitles  filing  the  application  or  In  the 
entity  which  Is  to  operate  the  facility  on 
completion  of  the  project; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  Tor  the 
completion  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed:  Pro- 
vided, That,  for  the  continued  maintenance 
and  operation  of  an  outpatient  facility  which 
is  located  in  an  area  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
and  which  is  providing  services  to  the  poor 
in  such  area.  Federal  assistance  provided 
directly  to  such  facility  or  through  benefits 
accorded  Individuals  served  at  such  facility 
shall  b«  counted  as  financial  support  In 
meeting  this  requirement; 

"(6)  adequate  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  thoee  prevailing  on  similar  work 
m  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  ta  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-5);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  376c); 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
project  for  modernization  of  any  health 
facility  (except  an  outpatient  facility) ,  rea- 
soncible  assurance  that  when  the  project  is 
completed  the  facility  will  serve  a  medically 
underservcd  population  or  a  population 
which  without  the  mcdemlzation  of  sucii 
facility,  would  be  deslgnbted  as  a  medically 
underserved    population; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  application  of  any 
nonprofit  entity  for  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  moderniz.ation  of  any  outpa- 
tient facility,  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
services  of  a  general  hospital  will  be  avail- 
able to  patients  of  such  facility  who  are  In 
ceed  of  hospital  care; 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  a  modernization  proj- 
ect for  a  health  facility  Tor  continuation  of 
existing  health  .serrlces,  a  finding  by  the 
State  Agency  of  a  continued  need  for  such 
services,  and  In  the  case  of  any  project  for 
construction  of  an  outpatient  facility,  a 
finding  by  the  State  Agency  of  the  need  for 
the  new  health  services  to  be  provided 
throiigh  the  facility  upon  completion  of  the 
project:  and  _ 

"(10)  reasonable  assurance  that  at  all 
times  after  such  application  Is  approved  (1) 
the  facility  or  portion  thereof  to  be  con- 
structed or  modernized  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  persons  residing  or  employed  In 
the  prea  served  by  the  facility  and  (11)  there 
will  be  made  available  in  the  facility  or  por- 
tion thereof  to  be  constructed  or  modernized 
a  reesonable  volume  of  services  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall, 
in  determining  the  reaeonableness  of  the 
volume  of  services  provided,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  extent  to  which  compliance  is 
feasible  from  a  financial  viewpoint. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  sui;sectlon  (a)  for 
a  project  to  be  assisted  from  an  allotment 
made  under  this  part  if — 

"(1)  there  are  sufllclent  funds  In  such 
allotment  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
project,  and 

'•(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

"(A)    the   application    (1)    Is   in   confor- 


mity with  the  State  health  facilities  plan 
approved  under  section  602,  (11)  has  been 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  State 
Agency,  (111)  Is  for  a  project  which  Is  en- 
titled to  priority  over  other  projects  witliin 
the  State  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  approved  State  health  facilities  plan, 
and  (iv)  contains  such  reasonable  assur- 
ances as  described  In  subsection  (b),  and 

"(B)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accord  with  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  620. 

"(d)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
Agency   an   opportunity  for   a   hearing. 

"(e)  Eacl.  application  under  this  part 
shail  be  rev.ewed  by  a  health  planning  ag- 
ency in  accordance  with  section  1413(f). 

"(f)  Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 
"payments  frou  allotments 
"Sec.  604.  (a)  If  with  respect  to  any 
health  facility  project  approved  under 
section  603  the  State  Agency  certifies  (upon 
the  basis  of  inspection  by  It)  to  the  Secre- 
tary that,  in  accordance  with  approved  plans 
and  specifications,  work  has  been  performed 
upon  the  project  or  purchases  have  been 
niade  for  it  and  that  payment  from  the  ap- 
plicable allotment  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  is  located  is  due  for  the  project,  the 
Secretory  shall,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  make  such  payment  to  the 
State. 

"(b)  Tlio  Secretary  is  authorized  to  not 
make  payments  to  a  State  ptirsiiant  to  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  foUowtog  circumstances: 
"(1)  If  such  State  Is  not  authorized  by 
law  to  make  payments  for  an  approved  health 
facility  project  from  the  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
or  If  the  State  so  requests,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  payment  from  the  State  al- 
lotment directly  to  the  applicant  for  such 
project. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretory,  after  investigation 
or  otherwise,  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
act  (or  failure  to  act)  has  occurred  requir- 
ing action  pursuant  to  section  621  payment 
by  tb*  Secretary  may,  after  he  has  given 
the  State  agency  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  pursuant  to  such  section,  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  in  part,  pending  corrective 
action  or  action  based  on  such  hearing. 
In  no  event  may  the  total  of  payments  made 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
project  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  project. 

"(c)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  approved 
application  Is  approved  as  provided  in  section 
603  or  the  estimated  cost  of  a  project  Is  re- 
vised upward,  any  additional  payment  with 
respect  thereto  may  be  made  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  wblcj^  such  amendment  or  revision 
Is  approved. 

"CTtreRM.    PROVISIOWS    RltLATTNC    TO    LOANS    AND 
LOAN    GUARANTEES 
"grants  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  HEALTH  rACILTlIES 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit entity  to  assist  such  entity  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  any  project  for  the  (1)  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  outpatient  facility  or  (2) 
modernization  of  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
health  facility  which  will  serve  a  medically 
underserved  population  or  a  population 
which,  without  the  modernization  of  such 
facility,  would  be  designated  a  medically 
underserved  population. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project, 
except  that  any  grant  for  a  project  for  the 


construction  or  modernization  of  a  facility 
to  be  located  in  an  area  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area  may  cover  up  to  100  per  ceuttim  of  such 
costs. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTCZS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH  FACILI- 
TIES 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public  and 
other  nonprofit  entitles  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  projects  for  the — 

"(1)  construction  or  modernization  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  outpatient  faclll- 
tlee  and 

"(2)  modernization  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit health  facilities  which  will  serve  med- 
ically underserved  populations  or  popula- 
tions which  without  the  modernization  of 
.'Tuch  faculties  would  be  designated  medk^^!- 
ly  uuderserved  populations, 
tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  loaii.s 
to  such  entities  for  such  projects  and  guar- 
antee to  non-Federal  lenders  or  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  pa>Tnent  of  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  loans  made  by  such  lenders  to 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  such  projects. 

"(b)(1)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  any  construction  or 
modernization  project  may  apply  to  so  much 
of  the  principal  amount  thereof  as,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan 
under  this  part  wltJi  respect  to  such  pro- 
ject, exceeds  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
svich  project,  except  tliat  any  loan  guarantee 
for  a  project  for  the  construction  or  modern - 
ization  of  facility  to  be  located  In  an  ar^a 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  urban 
or  rural  povertv  area  may,  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  any  such  grant  or  loan,  cover 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

••(2)  No  loan  under  this  part  with  resp>ot 
to  any  construction  or  modernization  proj- 
ect may  be  niade  in  an  amoimt  which,  when 
added  to  the  amovint  of  any  grant  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  such  projects,  exceeds 
90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project, 
except  that  any  loan  for  a  project  for  tl  e 
construction  or  moderulzation  of  a  facilij;. 
to  be  located  In  an  area  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  an  urban  or  rxiral  poverty 
area  may.  when  added  to  the  amoimt  of  any 
such  grant,  cover  up  to  100  per  centum  ol 
such   costs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  ass:  •- 
ance  with  respect  to  the  administration  cf 
this  section  as  will  promote  efficiency  ard 
economy   thereof. 

"PRioarriEB 
"Sec.  612.  In  making  grants  and  loans,  ard 
In  guaranteeing  loans  under  this  part  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  projects  based 
upon  tlie  relative  need  of  various  popula- 
tions and  in  vailous  areas  lacking  adequate 
facilities  of  the  several  types  for  which  a*:- 
si^tance  is  available  under  tills  part,  gi\lng 
special  consideration — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  outpatient  facili- 
ties, to  any  outpatient  facility  that  will  be 
located  in,  and  prtn-lde  services  for,  residents 
of  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area; 

"(2)  to  projects  designed  to  (A)  eMmluate 
or  prevent  imminent  safety  hazard  as  de- 
fined by  Federal.  State,  or  local  fire,  building, 
or  life  safety  cedes  or  regulations  or  (B) 
avoid  noncompliance  with  State  or  voluntary 
llcens'zre  or  accreditation  standards;   and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  modern- 
ization of  facilities,  to  facilities  serving 
densely  populated  areas. 
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"CONDITIONS  roa   APPaovAL  or   applications 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  No  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  for  any  project  may  be  mode 
■vrnder  this  part  unless  an  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
approved  by  him.  Such  application  shall  be 
in  such  form,  avtbmltted  in  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)  Each  application  tmder  this  section 
shall  set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  suclx 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der section  620; 

"(3)  a  certification  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  and  the  amount  of  the  grant 
or  loan  which  is  sought  under  this  part  or 
the  amount  of  the  loan  for  which  a  guarantee 
is  sought  under  this  part; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  construction  project, 
reasonable  assurance  that  UUe  to  such  site 
is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of  the 
entitles  filing  the  application  or  to  the  en- 
tity which  U  to  operate  the  facility  on  com- 
pletion of  the  project; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  ti%at  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  project  and  for  lU  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed: 
Provided.  That,  for  the  continued  matote- 
nance  and  operation  of  an  outpatient  fa- 
cility which  18  located  in  an  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  urban  or 
rural  poverty  area  and  which  is  providing 
services  to  the  poc*  to  such  area.  Federal 
assistance  provided  directly  to  sucii  facility 
or  through  benefits  accorded  individuals 
served  at  such  faclUty  shall  be  cotmted  as 
financial  suppoit  lu  meeting  this  require- 

"(6)  adequate  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  to  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevaUing  on  similar  work  to 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
\c\  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276ar-5); 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  paragraph  the  auth-rlty  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  C176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jiuie  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.aC.  276c); 

••(7)  lu  the  case  of  any  application  for  any 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guaiantee  for  modern- 
ization of  any  facility  (except  an  outpatient 
facility) ,  reasonable  assurance  that  when  the 
project  is  completed  the  facUlty  wUl  serve  a 
inedicaUy  underserved  population  or  a  pop- 
ulation which,  without  the  modemlzatjou  of 
<^uch  faculty,  would  be  designated  as  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population; 

"(8)  m  the  case  of  any  application  of  any 
nonprofit  private  entity  lor  any  grant,  loaji, 
w  loan  guarantee  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernlzallou  of  any  outpatient  facility,  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  services  of  a 
Keneral  hospital  will  be  avaUable  to  patients 
of  such  facility  who  are  to  need  of  hospital 
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"(9)  reasonable  assurance  tliat  atiill  times 
after  such  application  is  approved  (A)  the 
facUity  or  portion  thereof  to  be  constructed 
or  modernized  will  be  made  avaUable  to  all 
persons  residing  or  employed  In  the  area 
served  by  the  facllltv,  and  (B)  there  wUl  be 
made  avaUable  in  the  facility  or  portion 
thereof  to  be  constructed  or  modernized  a 
reasonable  volume  of  services  to  persons  un- 
able to  pay  therefor.  The  Secretary  shaU,  to 
determiuing  the  reasonableness  of  the  vol- 
ume of  services  provided,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  extent  to  which  compliance  is  feasi- 
ble from  a  financial  viewpoint. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 


application  submitted  to  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  a  project  for 
contsructlon  or  modernization  of  a  health 
facility  unless  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  application  contains  such 
reasonable  assurances  as  described  In  sub- 
section (b); 

"(2)  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  620;  and 

"(3)  to  the  case  of  any  direct  loan  or 
loan  for  which  a  guarantee  is  sought,  that 
(A)  the  applicant  will  be  able  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  thereon  when 
due,  and  (B)  the  terms,  conditions,  maturity, 
security  (if  any) ,  and  schedule  and  amounts 
of  repavment  with  respect  to  the  loan  are 
sufllclent  to  protect  the  financial  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  rea- 
sonable and  to  accordance  with  regulations 
and  with  section  614. 

"(d)  Each  application  under  thlp  part  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  health  planning  agency 
in  accordance  with  section  1413(e). 

"(e)  Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"CEN-Er..At.    PROVISIONS    RELATINC    TO   LOANS    AND 
LOAN  CrARANTEES 

"SEC.  614.  (a)(1)  Any  loan  to  any  pubUc 
entity  or  nonprofit  private  entity  under  this 
part  shall  require  such  entity  to  pay  toterest 
thereon  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  current 
rate  of  Interest  prevaUing  on  the  date  such 
loan  is  made  with  respect  to  loans  to  non- 
profit private  entities  which  are  guaranteed 
imder  this  part  lor  modernization  or  con- 
struction of  similar  faculties  to  the  same  or 
similEu:  areas,  mtous  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  (i)  one-hall  of  such  current  rat« 
of  interest  and  (ii)  *\'t  per  centum  per  an- 
num. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
ttoie,  but  with  due  regard  to  tlie  financial  to- 
tereste  of  the  United  States,  seU  loans  made 
under  this  part  either  on  the  private  market 
or  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation to  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  or  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

"(B)  Any  loan  .'o  sold  shall  be  sold  for  an 
amount  which  is  equal  (or  approximately 
equal)  to  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal of  such  loan  as  of  the  time  of  sale. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser 
of  any  loan  sold  under  this  part  under  which 
the  Secretary  agrees — 

"(1)  to  guarantee  to  sttch  purchaser  (and 
any  successor  in  Interest  to  such  purchaser) 
payments  of  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able under  such  loan,  and 

"(ii)  to  pay  as  an  interest  subsidy  to  such 
purchaser  (and  any  successor  in  toterest  of 
such  purchaser)  amounts  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  Interest  payable  on  such 
loan,  are  equivalent  to  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  on  such  loan  as  determtoed  by  the 
Secretary  after  taking  toto  account  '.he  range 
of  prevaUing  interest  rates  In  the  private 
market  on  simUar  loans  and  the  risks  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  such  agreement — 

"(i)  may  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
act  as  agent  of  any  such  purchaser,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  frc«n  the  entity  to  which 
such  loan  was  made  and  paying  over  to  such 
purchaser  any  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  payable  by  nich  entity  under  ^uch 
loan; 

"(ii)  may  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  any  such  loan  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
agreement, 

"(iU)  shaU  provide  that,  to  the  event  of 
any  default  by  the  entity  to  which  such  loan 
v^as  made  In  payment  of  prtocipal  or  Interest 
due  on  such  loan,  the  Secretary  .shall,  upon 


notification  to  the  purcha.ser  (or  to  the  suc- 
cessor In  Interest  of  such  purchaser),  have 
the  option  to  close  out  such  loan  (and  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
thereto)  by  paytog  to  the  purchaser  (or  his 
successor  to  Interest)  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  prtocipal  and  Interest  due 
thereon  at  the  time  ol  such  notification;  and 

"(Iv)  ShaU  provide  ttiat.  in  the  event  such 
loan  is  closed  out  as  provided  In  clause  (lli  i . 
or  in  the  event  of  any  other  loss  Incurred  by 
the  Secretary  by  reason  of  tlie  faUure  of  such 
entity  to  make  payments  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  such  loan,  the  Secretary  shstll  be 
subrogated  to  all  rights  of  such  purchaser 
for  recovery  of  such  loss  from  such  entity. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  c:iuse. 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has 
against  an  entity  by  reason  of  the  faUure  of 
such  entity  to  make  payments  of  principal  or 
interest  on  a  loan  made  to  such  entity  viider 
this  part,  except  that  If  such  loan  is  sold  and 
guaranteed,  any  such  waiver  shall  have  no 
effect  upon  the  Secretary's  guarantee  of 
timely  pajmient  of  principal  and  interest. 

"(5)  After  any  loan  to  an  entity  under 
this  part  has  been  sold  and  guaranteed.  In- 
terest paid  on  such  loan  and  any  interest 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  such  loan  which  is  received  "ly  the  pur- 
chaser thereof  (or  his  successor  in  Interest) 
shaU  be  Included  In  gros,s  income  lor  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(6)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secret  an"  ns 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  loan  fund 
established  by  section  615.  and  shall  be  arail- 
able  to  the  Secretary  for  the  making  of  fur- 
ther loans  under  this  part  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

"(b)(1)  No  guarantee  under  this  part  cf 
a  loan  made  to  any  nonprofit  private  entity 
shall  be  approved  if  the  rate  of  Interest  pay- 
able on  such  loan  exceds  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  bo 
reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  .-ange  of 
interest  rates  prevaUing  in  the  private 
market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  as- 
.sumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  under  this 
part  of  any  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit  private 
entity,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  holder 
of  such  loan  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  such 
entity  amottnts  sufficient  to  reduce  the  net 
effective  interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on 
such  loan  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  les.ser 
of  (i)  one-half  of  such  Interest  rate  and  (11) 
41/2  per  centum  per  annum.  Each  holder  of  a 
loan  which  Is  guaranteed  under  this  part 
shall  shave  a  contractual  right  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  Interest  paymsnts  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(3)  TTie  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan  guaran- 
tee under  this  part  the  amovint  of  any  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  such  guarantee 
unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  waives 
such  right  of  recovery,  and,  upon  making  any 
such  pavment,  the  United  States  shall  be 
subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  payments  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(4)  Guarantees  of  loans  under  this  part 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assiu'e  that  tiae  purpose  cf  this 
part  wui  be  achieved,  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  (5),  any  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  a  loan  guarantee 
tmder  tliis  part  may  be  modified  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be 
consistent  with  the  financial  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"(5)  Any  guarantee  of  a, loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  In- 
rontestable  to  the  hand^  of  an  applicant 
on  whose  behalf  such  guarantee  is  made, 
and  as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  con- 
tracts to  make  a  loan  to  such  appl'cant  to 
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reliance  thereon,  unless  such  applicant  or 
such  person  engaged  In  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation In  applying  for,  making,  ot  con- 
tracting to  make  such  loan. 

"(c)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
which  have  been  directly  made,  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  guarantees  have  been  issued, 
under  this  part  may  not  exceed  such  limi- 
tations as  may  be  specllled  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

"LOAN    AND    LOAN    GUARANTEE    FtJND 

"Sec.  615.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  a  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation. In  such  amo\mts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  In  apprc^rlatlons 
Acts,  (A)  to  enable  him  to  make  loans  under 
this  part,  (B)  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  guarantee  issued 
by  him  under  this  part,  (C)  for  payment  of 
interest  on  the  loans  which  are  guaranteed 
and  loans  which  are  sold  and  guaranteed 
under  this  part,  and  (D)  for  repurchase  by 
him  of  direct  loans  made  under  this  part 
which  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  required 
for  the  fund.  There  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  interest  payments  or  repayments  of  prin- 
cipal on  loans  and  any  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty, or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  oper- 
ations under  this  part,  including  any  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

"(2)  Of  the  moneys  In  the  fund,  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  direct  loans  only  such 
.sums  as  shall  have  been  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  or  suras  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  sale  of  such  loans. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
part,  he  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
13  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  here- 
under and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  tran.sactlon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  un- 
der the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  744),  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase 
of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from 
bitch  fund. 

"Part  C — General  Provisions 
"regulations 

"Sec.  620.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion— 

"I a)  prescribe  criteria  for  determining 
needs  for  health  facilities  for  which  assist- 
ance 13  available  under  this  title; 


"(b)  prescribe  criteria  for  determining  the 
extent  to  which  existing  facilities  are  in  need 
of  modernization; 

"(c)  prescribe  general  standards  of  con- 
struction, modernization,  and  equipment  for 
facilities  of  various  classes  and  in  various 
types  of  locations; 

"(d)  prescribe  the  general  manner  in  which 
the  State  Agency  of  each  State  shall  deter- 
mine for  the  State  health  facilities  plan  the 
priority  among  projects  within  the  State  for 
which  assistance  is  available  under  part  A, 
based  on  the  relative  need  of  different  areas 
within  the  State  for  such  projects  and  giving 
.special  consideration — 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construction 
or  modernization  of  outpatient  facilities  to 
any  outpatient  facility  that  will  be  located 
in,  and  provide  services  for,  residents  of  an 
area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
rural  or  urban  poverty  area; 

"(2)  to  projects  designed  to  (1)  eliminate 
or  prevent  imminent  safety  hazard  as  de- 
fined by  Federal,  State,  or  local  fire,  building, 
or  life  safety  codes  or  regulations,  or  (11) 
avoid  noncompliance  with  State  or  voluntary 
licensure  or  accreditations  standards;  and 
licensure  or  accreditation  standards;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  projects  for  moderni- 
zation of  facilities,  to  facilities  serving 
densely  populated  area.'; 

"(e)  require  each  State  health  facilities 
plan  under  this  section  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate health  facilities  to  furnish  needed 
health  services  for  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor;  and 

"(f)  prescribe  the  general  manner  in  which 
each  entity  which  receives  or  has  received 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  assurances  re- 
quired to  be  made  at  the  time  such  assist- 
ance was  received  and  the  means  by  which 
such  entity  shall  be  required  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  such  assurances.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  require  each  such  entity  to 
submit  periodically  to  the  Secretary  reports 
which  specify  data  and  Information  which 
reasonably  support  compliance.  No  entity 
shall  be  excused  from  such  requirement. 

"WITHHOLDING    OF    PAYMENTS    AND    OTHER 
ACTIONS 

"Sec.  621.  (a)  Whene\-er  the  Secrteary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  Agency  or  entity  con- 
cerned finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  Agency  is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  602  to  be  Included  In  its 
State  health  facilities  plan, 

"(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  under  section 
603  or  613  is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried 
out,  or 

"(3)    that  there  is  a  failure  to  carry  out 
plans    and    specifications    approved    by    the 
Secretary  under  section  603  or  613, 
the  Secretary  may  take  the  action  r  ,  hor- 
ized  by  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  Upon  a  finding  described  .a  sub- 
section (a)  and  after  notice  as  required  by 
such  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  withhold  from  all  projects  within  the 
State  with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was 
made  further  payments  from  the  State's  al- 
lotment under  section  601,  or 

"(B)  withhold  from  the  specific  projects 
with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made 
further  payments. 

"(2)  Payments  may  be  withheld,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  until  the  basis  for  the  finding  upon 
which  the  withholding  was  made  no  longer 
exists,  or 

"(B)  If  corrective  action  to  make  such 
finding  Inapplicable  cannot  be  made,  until 
the  entity  or  State  concerned  repays  or  ar- 
ranges for  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds 
paid  under  this  part  for  projects  which  be- 
cause of  the  finding  are  not  entitled  to  such 
funds. 

"(c)    (1)  The  Secretary  Is  directed.  In  the 


administration  of  this  title,  to  establish  a 
permanent  office  within  the  Department  of 
Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  and  have  the  authority  to 
Investigate  and  a.scertaln,  on  a  periodic  basis, 
with  respect  to  each  entity  which  is  receiving 
or  has  received  financial  assistance  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  extent  of  compliance 
by  such  entity  with  the  assurances  required 
to  be  made  at  the  time  such  assistance  was 
received.  The  Secretary,  through  such  office, 
shall  investigate  on  his  own  initiative  (on  a 
periodic  basis)  and  upon  the  complaint  of 
any  Interested  person  filed  with  such  office. 

••(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such 
entity  has  failed  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  such  assurances,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 620(f),  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
(A)  take  action  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b),  or  (B)  effect  compliance  by  any 
other  means  authorized  by  law,  including  an 
administrative  hearing  held  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  554  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  legal  actions  by 
way  of  specific  performance  or  otherwl.se: 
Provided,  That  no  action  shall  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  clause  (B)  until  the  Secretary  has 
advised  such  entity  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  such  assurances  and  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary means. 

■(3)  An  appropriate  action  to  effectuate 
compliance  with  such  assurance  may  be 
brought  by  a  person  other  than  the  Secre- 
tary only  If  a  complaint  has  been  filed  by 
such  person  with  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  and  (A)  the  Secretary 
has  dismissed  such  complaint,  or  (B)  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  act  on  such  complaint 
by  holding  an  admlnlstratve  hearing  or 
bringing  a  legal  action  within  six  months 
nrter  the  date  on  which  such  complaint  was 
filed. 

"JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

"Src.  622.  If— 

"(1)  the  Sewetary  refu.ses  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  project  submitted  \indcr 
section  603,  the  State  Agency  through 
which  such  application  was  submitted, 

"(2)  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action  under  section  621,  such 
.SiRte,  or 

••(3)  any  entity  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  Secretary's  action  under  section  C21, 
bU-.-h  entity 

mav  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Agency.  State  or  entity  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
cierk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any 
omcer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  ba^ed  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
fhe  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conoUi- 
sive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  rt^- 
LTd  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  now 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supportd  by  substantial 
evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  af- 
firming or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tinca'iou  a.s  provided  In  section  1254  of  ti'le 
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28,  United  SUtea  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  section  stiaU  not, 
\tnless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  Court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

"KSCOVERT 

•  Sec.  623.  (a)  If  any  faculty  with  respect 
to  which  funde  have  been  paid  under  this 
iitle  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
after  completltm  of  construction  or  mod- 
ernization— 

"(1)  be  sold  or  transfeired  to  any  person, 
ageucv,  organization — 

"(A)  which  la  not  qualified  to  file  an 
a.ppllcatlon   under   this   title,   ot 

"(B)  whlcta  18  not  approved  as  a  trans- 
feree by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit faculty,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines in  accordance  with  regulations  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  appli- 
c.int  or  other  owner  from  this  obligation, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or  In  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has  ceased 
to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from  the  owners 
thereof)  an  amoimt  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  the  faculty  is  situated) 
of  so  much  of  the  faculty  as  constituted  an 
approved  project  or  projects,  as  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  paiticlpatlon  bore  to  the  cost 
of  construction  or  modernization  under  such 
project  or  projects.  Such  right  sliaU  not  con- 
stitute a  lien  upon  said  facUity  prior  to 
Judgment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a 
f acuity  in  any  State — 

"(1)(A)  in  a  case  where  the  amounts 
wlilch,  were  it  not  for  this  subsection,  woiUd 
be  recovered,  are  applied  to  the  development, 
expansion,  or  support  of  another  health  facil- 
ity located  in  such  State,  and 

"(B)  such  other  health  faculty  has  been 
approved  by  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating CouncU  for  such  State  as  consistent 
with  the  State  health  plans  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  1425(e)  (1),  or 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner. 

In  no  case  shall  the  moneys  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  of  the  project.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
transfers  occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  sectio'.i  and  within  one  year 
before  such  date. 

"RECORDS  AND  AtTDTTS 

"Src.  624.  (a)(1)  Each  entity  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  title  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
Including  records  which  ftUly  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  entity  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  tlie  project  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  wlU  facUltate  an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  ComptroUer 
Ceneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU  tiave 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  entitles  which  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  tlie  assistance 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) . 

"(b)  Each  such  entity  shall  file  at  least 
annually  with  the  Secretary  a  statement 
vhich  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  accurately  sliow — 

"  ( 1 )  the  financial  operations  of  the  f acUity 
constructed  or  modernized  with  such  assist- 
ance, and 


"(2)  the  costs  to  such  facUity  of  p/ovidlng 
health  services  in  such  facUity,  and  the 
charges  made  for  such  servicea,  during  the 
period  with  respect  to  wliich  the  statement 
is  filed. 

"AtrXHOmlZATION    of    APPBOPalATIONS 

"Sec.  635.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
La  apprt^riated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  eftch  of  the  succeeding 
two  fiscal  years  $125,000,000  fcH-  aUotments 
under  part  A  and  grants  under  part  B. 

(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection,  50  per  centum  shall  be  used  for 
allotments  under  part  A  and  60  per  centum 
shall  be  used  iat  grants  tmder  part  B. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  two  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
direct  loans  and  guarantee  loans  under 
part  B. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  626.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
(either  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  by  contract)  all 
necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnanclal 
assistance  to  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
entity  which  is  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance 
under  this  title  to  assist  such  entity  In  de- 
veloping applications  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  under  sections  603  or  613.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  every  effort  to  inform  eli- 
gible applicants  of  the  avaUabillty  of  asBlst- 
ance  under  this  title. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  627.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'construction'  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buUdings,  acquisition  of 
initial  equipment  (including  medical  trans- 
portation faculties)  fc*  buUdlngs  constructed 
with  assistance  under  this  title,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  for  any  buUdlng  in  any 
ca.se  in  which  it  will  help  to  provide  outpa- 
tient services  not  previously  provided  in  the 
ai'ea  served  tlirough  such  buildings. 

"(2)  The  term  'modernization'  includes  the 
alteration,  expansion,  major  repair  (to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  SecreUry  by  regu- 
lations), modeling,  replacement,  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  buildings  including  initial 
equipment  thereof) ,  and  replacement  of  ob- 
solete equipment  of  existing  buUdings. 

"(3)  The  term  'health  facility'  means  (A) 
a  faculty  which  provides  to  patients  services 
of  licensed  physicians  and  a  reasonably  full 
range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  or 
(B)  a  rehabUitatlon  facility. 

"(4)  The  term  'rehabUitation  faculty' 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persona  through  an  Inte- 
grated program  of — 

"(A)  medical  evaluation  and  services,  and 

"(B)  psychological,  social,  or  vocational 
evaluation  and  services, 
under  competent  professional  supervision, 
and  m  the  case  of  which — 
"(C)  the  major  portion  of  the  required  eval- 
uation and  services  is  furnished  within  the 
facility,  and 

"(D)  either  (1)  the  facility  is  operated  in 
connection  with  a  hospital,  or  (11)  aU  medi- 
cal and  related  health  services  are  prescribed 
by,  or  are  under  the  general  direction  of,  per- 
sons licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery 
in  the  State. 

"(5)  The  term  'outpatient  facility'  means 
a  health  facility  which  offers  a  reasonably 
fuU  range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  serv- 
ices, which  ser\ices  do  not  include  bed  and 
board. 

"(6)  The  term  'cost'  as  applied  to  con- 
struction or  modernization  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  l>e  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  modernization 
repectively,  under  a  project,  except  that 
such  term  «'.oes  not  Include  any  amount 
fotmd  by  the  Secretary  to  be  attributable  to 
expan&lon  of  tl.e  bed  capacity  oi  any  facility. 


"(7)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Di-strict 
of  Columbia. 

"(8)  The  term  'medically  underserved 
population'  means  the  population  of  au 
urban  or  rural  area  designated  by  tlie  Sec- 
retary as  an  area  with  a  shortage  of  health 
faculties  or  a  population  group  designated 
by  the  Secretary  afl  having  a  shortage  of 
such  faculties. 

"(9)  The  term  'title',  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental 
docs  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to 
assiire  undisturbed  use  and  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  project  for  a  period 
of  (A)  not  less  than  twenty  years  in  the 
case  of  a  grant  under  this  title,  or  (B)  the 
term  of  repayment  of  a  loan  made  directly 
or  guaranteed  in  the  case  of  such  loan  or 
guarantee  under  this  l;itle. 

"(10)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
eny  facUity  means  a  facUity  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(11)  (A)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with 
respect  to  any  project  means  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  imder  this  title. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  project  in  any 
State  for  which  a  grant  is  made  from  an 
allotment  under  section  601,  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  the  araoiint  determined  by 
the  State  Agency,  but  not  more  than  68  ^i 
per  centum  or  the  State's  aUotment  per- 
centage, whichever  is  the  lower,  except  tliat, 
if  the  State's  allotment  percentage  is  lower 
than  50  per  centum,  such  aUotment  per- 
centage shall  be  deemed  to  be  50  per  centum 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first 
project  in  a  State  during  any  fiscal  year  the 
State  Agency  shall  give  the  Secretary  written 
notification  of  the  maximvim  Federal  share 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B> 
for  projects  in  such  State  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  dxiring  such  fiscal  year  aiid 
the  method  fta-  determining  the  actual  Fed- 
eral share  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  such 
projects;  and  such  maximum  Federal  share 
and  such  method  of  determination  for  proj- 
ects in  such  State  approved  duiing  such  fi*;- 
cal  year  shall  not  be  changed  after  such 
approval. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  cf 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  Federal 
share  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  State  Agency, 
be  equal  to  the  per  centum  provided  under 
such  subparagraphs  plus  an  incentive  per 
centum  (which  when  combined  with  the 
per  centum  provided  under  such  subpara- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum) 
specified  by  the  State  Agency  in  the  case  of 
(i)  projects  that  will  provide  services  pri-, 
marUy  for  persons  in  an  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  a  niral  or  urban  poverty 
area,  and  (U)  projects  that  offer  potential 
for  reducing  health  care  costs  through  shared 
services  among  health  faclUtles,  through 
interfacUity  cooperation,  or  through  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  free-standing 
outpatient  faculties. 

"(12)  The  term  'State  Agency'  means  the 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  of  a  State  designated  under  title 
XIV. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  may  not  determine 
that  an  area  Is  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
unless — 

"(A)  such  area  contains  one  or  nuwe  sub- 
areas  which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of 
poverty; 

"(B)  the  poptilatlon  of  such  subarea  or 
subareas  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of 
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the  pop\ilation  of  such  urban  or  rural  area; 
and 

"(C)  the  grant,  In  connection  with  which 
Riich  determination  is  made  wlU  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  residing  or  employed  In  such  bub- 
r.iea  or  subareas.". 
TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

MISCELLANEOUS   AND   TRANSITIONAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  such  sums 
8.S  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  under 
section  314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  except  that  no  grant  made  to  a  State 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  obligation  be- 
yond (A)  th^date  on  which  a  State  health 
planning  and^ development  agency  Is  desig- 
nated for  such  State  under  section  1421  of 
such  Act.  or  (B)  June  30,  1976. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  under 
section  304  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  experimental  health  services  delivery 
systems,  section  314(b)  of  such  Act,  and 
title  IX  of  such  Act,  except  that  no  grant 
made  with  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
beyond  (A)  June  30,  1976,  or  (B)  the  date  on 
which  a  health  planning  agency  has  been 
designated  under  section  1415  of  such  Act 
for  a  health  area  which  Includes  the  area  of 
the  entity  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  under 
such  section  304,  314(b)  or  title  IX. 

(b)  A  reference  In  any  law  or  regulation — 

(1)  to  the  agency  of  a  State  which  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  State's  health  planning  functions  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  314(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  In  the 
case  of  a  State  for  which  a  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agency  has  been  des- 
ignated under  section  1421  of  such  Act  be 
considered  a  reference  to  such  State  agency 
designated  under  such  section  1431; 

(2)  to  an  agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans 
referred  to  in  section  314(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  shall  If  all  or  part  of  the 
area  covered  by  such  plan  or  plans  Is  within 
a  health  area  established  under  section  1411 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  be  consid- 
ered a  reference  to  the  health  planning 
agency  designated  under  section  1415  of  such 
Act  for  such  health  area;  and 

(3)  to  a  regional  medical  program  a.ssisted 
under  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  if  the  program  is  located  in  a  State 
for  which  a  State  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment agency  has  been  designated  under 
.section  1421  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
be  considered  a  reference  to  such  State 
agency. 

(c)  Section  316  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  The  assets,  commitments,  obligations, 
and  outstanding  balances  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee and  loan  fund  established  In  the  Treas- 
ury by  section  626  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  loan  and  loan  guarantee  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  615  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

AGENCY     REPORTS 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  report,  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  (1)  the  Identity  of 
each  report  required  to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 


the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963,  or  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  to  the 
Congress  (or  any  committee  thereof),  (2) 
the  provision  of  such  Act  which  requires 
each  such  report,  (3)  the  purpose  of  each 
such  report,  and  (4)  the  due  date  for  each 
such  report.  The  report  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  may  include  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  considers  appropriate  for 
termination  or  consolidation  of  any  such  re- 
porting requirements. 

TITLE   IV— RADIATION   HEALTH   AND 
SAFETY 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION    Of    PURPOSE 

Sec.  402.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

(a)  provide  for  the  protection  of  public 
health  from  the  potential  adverse  effects  of 
luiuecessary  consumer-patent  radiation 
exposure  by  a-ssuring  eOicaclous  consumer- 
patient  radiologic  services; 

(b)  assure  adequate  training  of  radiologic 
technologists  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  and  minimum  standards  for 
the  accrediatlon  of  schools  training  radio- 
logic technologists; 

(c)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  cri- 
teria and  minimum  standards  for  the  licen- 
sure of  radiologic  technologists;  and 

(d)  provide  for  establishment  of  programs 
for  the  accreditation  of  education  Institu- 
tions training  radiologic  technologists  and 
of  State  programs  for  the  licensure  of  ra- 
diologic technologists,  with  authority  for  the 
.Secretary  to  take  necessary  action  in  the 
absence  of  State  action. 

AMENDMENT     OP     PUBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE     ACT 
RESPECTING    RADIATION    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

Sec.  403.  Part  F  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subpart  3  the  following  new  subpart  : 
"Subpart  4. — Radiologic  Technologists 

"DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  360G.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

"(a)  that,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Measurement  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection,  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  and 
In  the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety 
to  minimize  exposure  of  the  public  to  po- 
tentially hazardous  radiation  from  all 
sources: 

"(b)  while  the  operation  and  the  use  of 
radiologic  equipment  and  methods  Is  essen- 
tial in  modern  medicine,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced radiologic  equipment  and  procedures 
will  not  adequately  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  either  the  consumer-patient  sub- 
jected to  radiologic  procedures  or  Individuals 
performing  such  radiologic  procedures,  In- 
cluding their  progeny,  unless  the  Individuals 
performing  radiologic  procedures  are  fully 
qualified  by  reason  of  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  radiologic  equip- 
ment or  In  the  performance  of  radiologic 
procedvires  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  con- 
sumer-patient and  operator  exposure  to  un- 
necessary radiation  and  to  assure  efficacious 
consumer-patient  radiologic  services; 

"(c)  that  It  Is  in  the  overall  pijbllc  health 
interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  well-trained  radiologic  technolo- 
gists and  that  any  person  who  operates  ra- 
diologic equipment  or  administers  radiologic 
procedures  to  consumer-patients  should  be 
required  to  demonstrate  competence  by 
training,  experience,  and  examination; 

"(d(  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  unnecessary  expos- 


ure to  potentially  hazardovis  radiation  from 
all  sources  is  the  primary  responsibility  oi 
State  and  local  government,  within  maxi- 
mum criteria  and  standards  established  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

"(e)  that,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  (1)  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Radiation  to  the  Surgeon  General 
in  1966,  (2)  the  Secretary's  Task  Force  on 
Envlroiunental  Health  and  Related  Problems 
In  June  1967,  (3)  the  Surgeon  Generals 
Medical  X-ray  Advisory  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  Considerations  in  Medical  Diag- 
nostic Radiology  in  October  1967,  (4)  the 
1970  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safely  Act  of  1968,  (5)  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council's  Advisory  Conmilttee  on  the 
Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiations  in 
November  1972,  and  (6)  the  Conference  on 
Radiation  Control  Program  Directors  in  May 
1974,  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  public  health  and  safety  to 
provide  for  mandatory  licensure  of  persojis 
administering  potentially  hazardous  radia- 
tion to  consumer-patients. 

"RECOMMENDED    CRITERIA    AND    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  360H.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part, develop  and  issue  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  the  accreditation  of  education 
institutions  conducting  programs  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  and  for 
use  In  the  accreditation  of  education  insti- 
tutions conducting  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  medical  and  dental  practitioners,  den- 
tal hygleulsts,  and  dental  assistants.  Such 
criteria  and  standards  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

■■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  de- 
velop and  issue  to  the  States  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  for  licensure  of  radio- 
logic technologists,  and  provide  such  other 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  efTectlve  Implemen- 
tation of  this  subpart.  Such  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  shall  distinguish  be- 
tween the  following  categories  of  specializa- 
tion: senior  radiologic  technologists,  medlcnl 
radiologic  technologists,  dental  radiologic 
technologists,  radiation  therapy  technolo- 
gists, nuclear  medicine  technologists,  photo- 
roentgen  technician,  and  technologist-ln- 
training.  The  Secretary  may  provide  in  such 
criteria  and  minimum  standai-ds  that  gradu- 
ation from  an  educational  Institution  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  accred- 
ited pursuant  to  this  subpart  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  a  provisional  license  as  a 
technologlst-ln-tralnlng  conditioned  on  li- 
censure within  one  year  In  one  or  more  cate- 
gories of  specialization.  Such  criteria  and 
standards  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Secretary  may  designate  other 
categories  of  sp>eclnlizatlon  or  levels  of  com- 
petence for  the  purpose  of  licensure  If  he 
finds  that  such  additional  categories  are  re- 
quired to  assure  adequate  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  from  unnecessary  radiation  expo- 
sure or  to  assure  efficacious  consumer-patient 
radiologic  services. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  concurrent  with 
the  development  and  Issuance  of  criteria  and 
standards  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, review  and  evaluate  any  voluntary  cer- 
tification programs  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  and  he  shall, 
based  on  such  review  and  evaluation,  deter- 
mine whether  such  programs  meet  the  cri- 
teria and  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section.  If  he  Is  satisfied  that  a  program 
meets  such  criteria  and  standards  he  shall, 
within  one  year  thereafter,  license  those  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  certified  under  such 
programs   In   the   appropriate  categories  of 
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specialization  established  pursuant  to  parav 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  In  establishing  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  State  health  departments, 
smd  appropriate  professional  organizations. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  to  the  States 
such  other  advice  and  assistance  as  will  fos- 
ter enactment  and  enforcement  of  appropri- 
ate laws  and  standards.  Such  advice  and 
assistance  may  include  model  laws  and  train- 
ing currlculums,  and  training  aids. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  .shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  the  criteria  and  standards  Is.sued 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  sxibpart. 

"ACCREDITATION     AND     LICENSURE 

"Sec.  3601.  (a)  The  training  and  liceuRure 
of  radiologic  technologists  who  Intend  to 
apply  radiation  to  humans  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes  In  any  State  or  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  subpart.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  encouraged  to  minimize  ex- 
posures of  the  public  to  potentially  hp^ard- 
ous  radiation  from  all  sources  and  shall  not 
be  displaced  by  Federal  action  except  as 
otherwise  provided  imder  subsection  (c) 
or  (d). 

"(c)  Upon  Issuance  of  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  ptysuant  to  section 
360H  for  the  accreditation  of  educational 
institutions,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  letter  of  intent  that 
such  State  will  within  two  years  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards adopt  as  a  minimum,  the  standards  of 
accreditation  of  educational  Institutions  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  If,  after  two  years,  a 
State  falls  to  adopt  such  standards,  or  is  un- 
able to  adopt  such  standards  or  more  strin- 
gent standards,  the  minimum  standards  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  for  the  accreditation 
of  educational  institutions  shall  become  the 
standards  in  such  State.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  State  standards  are  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards Issued  pursuant  to  section  360H;  that 
an  adequate  means  of  enforcement  by  State 
action  is  provided;  and  that  the  State  pro- 
gram Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
stibpart,  such  State  standards  shall  be  the 
standards  applicable  in  such  State. 

"(d)  Upon  lopllcation  of  a  Governor,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  an  extension  luider  sub- 
section (c)  for  not  more  than  two  years  If 
after  review  the  Secretary  determines  that 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
State  and  reasonable  assurance  is  provided 
that  an  effective  program  to  Implement  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart  will  be  provided  by 
the  State  within  the  period  of  the  extension. 

"(e)(1)  After  receiving  any  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H  for  the  licensure  of  radiologic 
technologists,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may 
file  a  letter  of  intent  that  such  State  will 
within  two  years  of  the  issuance  of  the  cri- 
teria and  minimum  standards  adopt  as  a 
minimum  the  standards  for  licensure  of  ra- 
diologic technologists  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If,  after  two  years,  a  Governor  fails  to 
adopt  such  standards,  or  is  imable  to  adopt 
such  standards  or  more  stringent  standards, 
the  minimum  standards  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  licensure  of  radiologic  technolo- 
gists shall  become  the  standards  In  such 
State.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
State  standards  are  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria and  minimum  standards  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  360H;  that  an  adequate  means 
of  enforcement  by  State  action  is  provided; 
and  that  the  State  program  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  such  State 
standards  shall  be  the  standards  applicable 
in  such  State. 
"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  this  section,  In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has,  prior  to  the  effective  date  oi  standards 
and  criteria  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
subpart,  established  standards  for  the  accred- 
itation or  licensure  of  radiologic  technolo- 
gists, such  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  notice  and  heariiig, 
that  the  standards  of  such  State  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  or  the  con- 
ditions for  approval  of  a  State  program  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  appro- 
priate professional  organization-s  to  provide 
accreditation  and  licensing  under  this  sec- 
tion if  he  determines  that  such  organization 
will  adhere  to  the  criteria  and  minimum 
•standard"'  Issued  pursuant  to  section  360H. 
For  the  purposes  of  accreditation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  utUize  organizations  recognized  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  such 
purposes. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  or  professional  organizations  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
first  year  and  one-third  of  the  second  year 
costs  of  planning,  developing,  or  establishing 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
educational  institutions  under  title  VII  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this 
subpart. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part and  shall  suspend  the  effectiveness  of 
any  standards  or  regxilatlons  as  to  accredita- 
tion or  as  to  licensure  with  respect  to  any 
State  or  certified  professional  licensing  orga- 
nization designated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  when  he  determines  that  the  program  of 
any  State  or  organization  is  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart  or  with  revised 
criteria  and  miiilmum  standards  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  360H(e) . 

"PROHIBITED      ACTS 

"Sec.  360J.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  the  subpart.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  Individual  to  apply  potentially  hazardous 
radiation  to  humans  for  diagnastic  or  thera- 
peutic purposes  unless  he  is  a  licensed  medi- 
cal practitioner,  a  licensed  dentist,  a  licensed 
dental  hygienlst,  or  holds  a  valid  radiologic 
technologist  license  Issued  In  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  purstiant  to  section 
360H.  except,  for  a  licensed  photo-roentgen 
technologist  or  a  licensed  technologlst-ln- 
training  who  must  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  radiologist  or  a  more  specialized  radio- 
logic technologist  as  provided  for  in  section 
360H. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  section. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  have  jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1355  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  violation  of  this  subsection  by 
an  Individual  applying  potentially  hazardous 
radiation  to  htiman  beings  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  such  viola- 
tion shall  be  with  respect  to  each  act  or 
omission  made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  on  ap- 
plication be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  or  whether  It  should  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  and  in  what  amount  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  con;;idered. 


The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

"(d)  Actions  imder  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
omission  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  in  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict where  the  defendant  is  fovind  or  trans- 
acts business  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  in  any  other  district  of  which  the 
defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  subpart  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  the  institution  of  proceedings  minor  vio- 
lations of  this  subpart  whenever  he  believes 
that  the  public  Interest  will  be  adequately 
served  by  a  suitable  written  notice  or  warn- 
ing. 

"(f)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on 
the  National  Health  Planning  and  De- 
velopment and  Health  Facilities  /kssist- 
ance  Act  of  1974.  This  act  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  for  it  deals  with  a  topic  we  are 
vitally  concerned  with— health  and  more 
specifically  the  planning  for  an  inte- 
grated system  of  health  care  that  meets 
the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

The  proposed  legislation  creates  a 
single  new  program  of  State  and  area- 
wide  health  planning  and  development 
which  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
existing  programs  of  comprehensive 
health  planning,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. Hill-Burton,  and  experimental 
health  services  delivery  systems.  The 
new  legislative  authority  will  commence 
upon  enactment  and  continue  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  1977.  Provision  is  made 
for  overlapping  the  new  authority  with 
the  existing  authorities  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  given  responsibility  for  assisting  the 
existing  programs  during  their  com- 
bination and  transition  into  the  new 
program. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  existing  Hill- 
Burton  authority  by  establishing  a  new 
special  projects  grant  program  directed 
toward  meeting  the  Nation's  urgent 
health  facilities  needs.  In  addition,  the 
bill  addresses  the  problem  of  harmful 
radiation  exposure  by  adding  provisions 
designed  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
exposure. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  key  provisions  of 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

New  title  XIV  has  three  principal 
parts  which  provide  authority  for: 

First.  National  guidelines  for  health 
planning,  requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
within  1  year  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation to  issue  guidelines  concerning 
national  health  planning  policy.  A  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Coimcil  on  health  plan- 
ning and  development  is  to  be  established 
in  HEW  on  a  permanent  basis  and  is  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  these  guide- 
lines. The  Coimcil  is  to  be  composed  of 
12    persons    broadly    representative    of 
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consumers,    health    planning    agencies, 
and  other  qualified  persons. 

Second.    Health    planning    agencies, 
creates  a  system  of  health  planning  agen- 
cies responsible  for  areawide  planning 
and  development  throughout  the  coimtry 
ill  health  areas  established  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States.  The  bill  specifies  the 
criteria  for  the  structure,  staff,  govern- 
ing body,  and  functions  of  the  health 
planning  agencies.  Each  agency  is  re- 
i;uired  to  annually  establish  or  revise  a 
long-range    goal    plan  —  LGP  —  and    a 
.short-term  pi-iorities  plan — SPP — to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance 
for    development    of    health    resources 
Vvhlch  implement  the  plans;   to  review 
::!roposed  Federal  health  projects;  to  a?- 
sist  States  in  reviews  of  new  healtii  serv- 
ices and  facilities  offered  or  proposed  to 
be  offered;  to  review  the  need  for  existing 
Institutional  sei-vices  and  facilities  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  States  re- 
garding their  continued  need;    and  to 
coordinate    with    appropriate    planning 
and  regulatory  entities.  These  functions 
.shall  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  area's  resi- 
dents;  increasing  the  accessibility,  ac- 
ceptability,  continuity,   and   quality   of 
health  ser\'ices;  restraining  increases  in 
the  cost  of  providing  sei-vices;  and  pre- 
venting    unnecessary     duplication     of 
liealth  resources  in  the  area. 

Tliird.  State  health  planning  and  de- 
•>  elopment  agencies  provides  for  assist- 
ance to  each  State  government  in  the  de- 
velopment and  funding  of  a  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency,  se- 
lected by  the  Governor  in  each  State  and 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  State 
agency  Is  to  prepare — at  least  annually — 
a  prehmlnary  long-range  State  health 
plan  and  a  preliminary  short-term  State 
health  plan  made  up  of  the  plans  of  the 
health    planning    agencies.    The    State 
agency   is   to   serve   as    the   designated 
planning  agency  for  purposes  of  section 
1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  if  the 
State  chooses  to  participate  in  that  pro- 
gram, and  is  to  administer  a  mandatory 
State  certificate  of  need  program.  It  also 
it,  to  review  the  need  for  new  and  exist- 
ing institutional  health  services  and  fa- 
cilities. The  State  agency  is  to  assist  and 
be  advised  by  a  statewide  health  coordi- 
nating council  which  prepares  a  long- 
range  Stat€  health  plan  and  a  short-term 
State  health  plan — based  on  the  prelimi- 
nary plans  of  the  State  agency — com- 
posed of  the  plans  of  the  health  planning 
agencies.  Tlie  Council  also  reviews  the 
budgets  and  applications  of  the  health 
planning    agencies;    advises    the    State 
agency  on  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions; and  reviews  proposed  uses  of  Fed- 
eral funds  allotted  to  the  State  under 
Federal  health  programs.  The  proposed 
legislation  permits  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  State  agencies  for 
regulation  or  establishment  of  rates  for 
iiayment   or   reimbursement   of   health 
.•services.  This  program  is  to  be  imple- 
mented only  at  tlie  option  of  the  individ- 
iif.l  States. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  amends  existing  law 
by  substituting  a  new  title,  "Assistance 
lor  Construction  and  Modernization  of 
Health  Facilities"  which  provides  author- 
ity for: 


First.  State  allotment,  entitles  each 
State  which  has  developed  an  approved 
health  facilities  plan  to  a  State  allot- 
ment to  assist  It  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
projects  for  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  public  or  other  nonprofit  outpa- 
tient facilities,  and  modernization  of 
pubhc  or  other  nonprofit  health  facilities 
which  will  serve  medically  underserved 
populations  or  populations  which  with- 
out the  modernization  would  be  desig- 
nated medically  imderserved.  Each  proj- 
ect application  must  be  rveiewed  by  the 
appropriate  health  planning  agency. 

Second.  Grants,  loans,  and  loan  guar- 
antees, authorizes  grants  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  entitles  and  direct 
loans  and  guarantees  of  loans  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  entitles  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  projects  for  the 
same  pui-poses  specified  for  State  allot- 
ments. Each  project  application  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  appropriate  planning 
agency. 

Title  in  of  the  bill,  "miscellaneous 
provLsions,"  provides  for  transition  from 
existing  programs  to  the  new  programs 
established  under  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
act  and  for  agency  reports. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  the  Radiation 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1974,  amends 
part  F  of  title  HI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  >j  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
aids  for  accreditation  of  schools  training 
radiologic  technologists,  and  for  the  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technologists.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  programs  for  tlie  accreditation  of  edu- 
cational institutions  training  radiologic 
technologists  and  of  State  programs  for 
licensure  of  such  personnel  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  take  neces- 
sary action  in  the  absence  of  State 
action. 

n.  LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

The  legislative  autliority  for  all  pro- 
gram.s  for  health  planning  and  resouices 
development — the  comprehensive  health 
planning,  regional  medical  programs, 
Hill-Burton,  and  experimental  health 
services  delivery  systems  programs — ex- 
pired on  June  30,  1974.  Since  that  time, 
the  programs'  functions  have  been  fund- 
ed with  released  impoiuided  moneys  or 
under  continuing  resolutions. 

During  the  past  year,  the  committee 
considered  in  depth  a  number  of  meas- 
ures for  the  revision,  combination,  and 
extension  of  these  programs.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Health  held  hearings  on 
March  11.  20,  26.  and  28,  1974  on  S.  2994, 
S.  3139,  S.  279o,  S.  3156,  and  related  bills. 
In  addition,  hearings  were  held  on 
June  14.  1974  on  S.  3577,  S.  2983,  and 
proposals  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of 
health  facilities.  Subsequent  to  the  hear- 
ings, an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
.substitute  v/as  drafted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
V/elfare  Committee  which  incorporated 
features  of  all  of  the  above  proposals 
The  full  committee  ordered  the  measure 
as  amended,  reported  on  October  10, 
1974.  The  vote  was  14  to  0  with  2  absten- 
tions. 

COST   OF   LEGISLATION 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  S.  2994 
pro\ides  for  authorizations  of  appropria- 


tions for  3  fiscal  years,  1975,  1976,  and 
1977,  for  health  planning  and  resources 
development  programs.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  fi.scal  year  1975  Is  $245  million; 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  $330  million;  and  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  $415  million.  The  total 
authorizations  for  the  3  years  are  $990 
million.  See  table  I. 

TABU  I.    AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1975  77 
UNDER  S.  2994 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year— 
1975    1976    1977     Total 


Title  XtV: 

Health  pIsnninR  isency  plan- 

nin?  grants,  sec.  1416 60       90      125       275 

Development  graiils  foi  area 

health  services  development 

funds,  sec.  1417 25        75      120        220 

Grants  for  regulation  or  estab- 

m«nt    of   rates   for    health 

services,  sec.  1424 10       15       20        45 

Assistance    for    Slate    health 

planning  and  development, 

sec.  1426 25       25       25        75 

Subtotal "I20     Ew     m      615 

Title  VI : 

Stale  allotments  and  grants, 
sec.  625  (a)  125      125      125       375 

Loans    and    loan    guarantees, 

lec.  625(b). (i)       (i)       (')         '•) 

Subtotal 125      125      125       375 

Total 245     330     415       990 


■  Such  sums  as  m,iy  be  necessary. 

These  figures  may  be  compared  with 
recent  budgetary  experience  in  the  three 
principal  existing  programs  which  will  be 
combined  by  S.  2994,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, and  Hill-Buiton.  Authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1973  were  $747.5  mlUion 
and  $391.3  million  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
Table  II  provides  a  summary  of  the  ob- 
ligational  authority  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  under  existing  law. 

TABLE  II  -  COMPARABLE  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR 
FISCAL  YtARS  1973-74  UNDER  EXISTING  LAW 


1973 


1974 


State  health  planning,  section  314<3) 20.0  10.0 

Areawide  health  planning,  section  314(b) 40.0  25.1 

Medical  facilities  constructior),  Hill-Burton, 

title  VI 437.5  197.2 

Regional  meiiical  programs,  title  IX 250.0  159.0 

Total 747.5  391.3 


In  reviewing  the  new  and  existing  ob- 
ligational  authorities.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bill  we  are  considering  is  fiscally 
responsible.  While  the  authorizations  are 
below  current  levels  for  the  existing  pro- 
grams, the  bill  still  provides  funds  for 
planning,  implementation,  and  construc- 
tion but  at  a  level  that  will  permit  ef- 
ficient and  effective  utilization  of  our 
increasingly  scarce  economic  resources. 

m.    HT.STOBy   AND    NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  before  you  Is  being  con- 
sidered at  an  opportune  time.  Since  a 
large  number  of  Federal  health  statutes 
exphed  on  June  30,  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  consider  this  legislation 
within  a  total  national  strategy  to  resolve 
our  major  health  problems  of  access, 
cost,  and  quality  of  care. 

In  the  past,  complex  health  problems 
have  been   dealt  with  in  a  piecemeal 
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manner.  This  approach  was  often  un- 
avoidable; yet,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  share 
the  opinion  that  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals should  be  developed  in  a  context 
that  recognizes  the  interrelationships 
among  the  various  elements  contribut- 
ing to  health  care:  Resource  planning 
and  development,  including  manpower 
and  facilities;  resource  allocation;  cost 
and  eflSciency  of  care;  public  demand  for 
services;  and  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
pay  for  necessary  health  services. 

S.  2994  captures  the  essence  of  the 
previously  mentioned  elements  since  it 
integrates  three  separate  programs  deal- 
ing with  planning,  implementation  and 
construction  into  a  unified  approach. 
The  addition  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram and  the  comprehensive  health 
plarming  program  to  the  earlier  enacted 
Hill-Burton  pi'ogram  meant  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  assisting  States 
and  localities  in  the  operation  of  three 
distinct  programs  with  different  histories 
and  responsibiUties  but  with  some  over- 
lap in  their  efforts  and  a  common  goal 
of  improving  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  The  proposed  legislation  builds 
upon  the  experience  of  these  three  pro- 
grams and  seeks  to  combine  their  best 
features  Into  one  new  health  planning 
and  resources  development  effort.  Be- 
cause the  proposed  legislation  can  only 
be  fully  imderstood  in  the  context  of  our 
experience  to  date,  I  would  like  to  review 
briefiy  each  of  the  three  existing  pro- 
grams. 

COMPREHENSIVE      HEALTH      PLANNING 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Plamiing 
and  Public  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1966  (P.L.  89-749)  authorized  a  2-year 
program  of  Federal  support  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  public 
health  services.  The  pubhc  health  serv- 
ices parts  of  this  act  are  not  the  subject 
of  the  present  legislation,  having  been 
considered  earlier  this  year.  The  compre- 
hensive health  planning — CHP — author- 
ity was  recommended  by  President  John- 
son to  provide  a  coherent  response  to 
some  of  the  existing  shortcomings  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  health  plan- 
ning efforts  at  the  time.  It  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  enactment  in  1964  of  leg- 
islative authority  for  areawide  health 
facilities  planning  councils.  The  legisla- 
tion responded  to  the  criticism  of  that 
program  that  planning  for  health  facili- 
ties without  planning  for  health  man- 
power, services  or  other  programs  and 
activities  which  affected  people's  health 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  bias  of  our 
resoLU-ces  toward  expensive  health 
facilities. 

Thus,  the  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agencies  envisioned  by  the  legisla- 
tion were  given  a  broad  mandate  to  plan 
for  all  parts  of  the  health  system  and 
any  aspect  of  our  physical,  work,  or  per- 
sonal environment  which  affected  health. 
Further,  the  agencies  were  given  the  au- 
thority to  study  the  needs  of  their  own 
communities  and  devote  their  planning 
efforts  to  priorities  which  would  respond 
to  those  needs  rather  than  an  arbitrary 
part  of  the  health  system— such  as 
health  facilities. 

The  original  legislative  authority  con- 


tained three  principal  parts  wlilch  are 
the  concern  of  the  proposed  legislation: 

First.  Authorization  of  formula  grants 
to  States  for  the  support  of  State  com- 
prehensive health  planning  programs. 
The  legislation  provided  for  a  State 
health  plarming  council  to  advise  the 
designated  State  agency,  and  the  coun- 
cil membership  was  to  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  public  and  private  health  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State  with  a 
majority  of  the  membership  represent- 
ing consumers  of  health  services; 

Second.  Authority  for  project  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  assist  in  paying  the  costs  of  operating 
areawide  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies.  These  agencies  were  to  prepare 
regional  or  local  plans  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  existing  and  new 
health  services,  facilities,  and  man- 
power; and 

Third.  Authority  for  project  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations  for  training,  studies,  and 
demonsti-ations  intended  to  develop  Im- 
proved comprehensive  health  planning. 

Tlie  comprehensive  health  planning 
authority  has  been  amended  several 
times  since  1966;  however,  in  1972  the 
role  of  the  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies  was  strengthened  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
(P.L.  92-603). 

These  amendments  added  section  1122 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  provides 
the  health  care  facilities  and  HMO's 
would  not  be  reimbursed  by  medicare, 
medicaid,  or  the  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  for  depreciation,  inter- 
est or  return  on  equity  capital  relating  to 
capital  expenditures  that  were  deter- 
mined by  designated  State  planning 
agencies — which  in  most  States  is  the 
314 fa)  agency — to  be  inconsistent  with 
standards,  criteria  or  plans  developed  by 
the  State  agencies. 

This  important  provision  related  ex- 
penditures under  medicare  and  medicaid 
to  State  health  planning  for  the  first 
time  by  assuring,  in  effect,  that  medi- 
care and  medicaid  would  not  support  the 
construction  of  unneeded  health  care  fa- 
cilities. It  was  clear  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  provision  that  States  should 
use  recommendations  from  areawide 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  provision. 

The  important  concept  embodied  in 
this  legislation,  that  health  financing 
should  be  closely  related  to  health  plan- 
ning, has  subsequently  been  reflected  in 
almost  all  major  proposals  for  national 
health  insm-ance  through  a  series  of  de- 
vices intended  to  assure  that  national 
health  insurance  does  not  pay  for  costly 
services  which  the  planning  process  de- 
termines are  unneeded. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  the  original  program 
were  to  promote  the  development  of  a 
healthful  environment  and  a  health  care 
system  in  which  quality  health  services 
would  be  available,  accessible,  and  afford- 
able for  all  persons.  Despite  the  many 
changes  made  by  S.  2994,  these  objectives 
are  continued  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  means  are  changed,  but  the  objec- 
tives are  the  same. 


REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 


The  initial  regional  medical  program — 
RMP — legislative  authority  grew  out  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke, 
published  in  December  1964.  Enactment 
of  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  cPubUc  Law  89- 
239) .  adding  title  IX  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  came  on  October  6,  1965. 
The  legislation  responded  to  the  report  s 
recommendation  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  network  of  re- 
gionsd  centers,  local  diagnostic  and 
treatment  stations,  and  medical  com- 
plexes designed  to  imite  the  worlds  of 
scientific  research,  medical  education, 
and  medical  care. 

The  1965  authority  was  amended  in 
1968  and  again  in  1970. 

The  1970  legislation  (Public  Law  91- 
515),  while  retaining  an  expanded  cate- 
gorical disease  focus  by  adding  coverage 
of  kidney  diseases,  made  a  nimiber  of 
program  changes.  ITiese  included  a  new 
emphasis  on  piimaiT  care,  the  Unking  of 
primary  to  secondaiy  and  tertiary  care, 
renewed  emphasis  on  regionalization  of 
health  care  resources,  new  construction 
authority,  and  a  call  for  better  use  of 
healtli  manpower  especially  in  under- 
sei'ved  areas.  A  requirement  was  added 
that  areawide  CHP  agencies  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
on  RMP  grant  proposals  affecting  their 
planning  areas. 

The  initial  concept  of  the  regional 
medical  programs  was  to  provide  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  scientific  knowledge  about 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases, could  be  transferred  to  providers 
of  health  sei-vices  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  provided  to  patients 
with  those  diseases.  The  program  activi- 
ties supported  by  RMP  in  the  first  several 
years  and  to  some  extent  the  local  RMP 
structures  and  staffs  themselves  reflected 
this  initial  concept  and  mission.  A  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  funds  in  the  early 
years  went  to  the  support  of  programs 
and  projects  intended  to  make  the  best 
in  modern  medical  care  readily  accessi- 
ble to  people  suffering  from  or  threatened 
by  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

New  emphases  refiecting  the  Depart- 
ment's national  health  priorities  for  1970 
were  contained  in  the  legislative  exten- 
sion in  October  1970.  These  new  pri- 
orities included  improved  access  to  care, 
especially  primary  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, with  special  emphasis  on  under- 
served,  innercity,  and  rural  areas. 

These  developments  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  redirection  in  RMP 
activities.  This  redirection  took  the  gen- 
eral form  of: 

A  movement  from  a  categorical  to  a 
more  comprehensive  focus; 

A  growing  concern  with  primary  and 
ambulatory  services  in  addition  to  that 
for  secondary  and  teritary  inpatient 
care; 

A  decreased  interest  in  high  technology 
projects  and  increased  interest  in  proj- 
ects aimed  at  dealing  with  problems  of 
health  services  delivery  and  the  delivery 
system;  and. 
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Expansion  of  health  manpower  proj- 
ects Intended  to  Improve  the  use,  pro- 
ductivity and  distribution  of  manpower. 

The  reorientation  of  the  program 
emphasis  can  be  observed  In  the  shift  in 
types  of  medical  institutions  and  services 
supported  and  in  the  percentage  of  pro- 
pram  activity  in  each  area.  Examples  of 
increasing  allocations  in  specific  pro- 
pram  areas  include: 

In  fiscal  1970.  over  80  percent  of  RMP 
projects  were  disease  focused,  categorical 
in  nature,  and  only  17  percent  of  the 
projects  were  of  a  comprehensive  or 
multicategorical  nature.  Two  years  later 
in  1972  nearly  one-half — 45  percent — 
were  of  a  comprehensive  or  multicate- 
gorical nature,  and  the  percentage  of 
projects  focused  on  a  single  categorical 
disease  had  dropped  propotionally — 83 
percent  to  55  percent. 

In  order  to  bring  together  planning 
and  implementation  activities.  S.  2994 
has  replaced  existing  regional  medical 
program  authority  with  a  development 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  local 
heslth  planning  agencie";  in  accordance 
with  their  perception  of  the  health  needs 
of  the  area. 

MrOICAL    PACILITIES    CONSTIlUCTTON    PROGRAM 
(Hn,l.-BURTON) 

Congressional  interest  in  effective 
healtli  planning  and  resources  develop- 
ment began  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Ilill-Burton  program  in  1946.  To  identify 
and  meet  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  health  facili- 
ties. Congress  enacted  and  President 
Truman  approved  in  1946  the  Hospital 
Survey  and  Conctmction  Act.  This  act 
authorized  grants  to  the  States  for: 

First.  Surveying  State  needs  and  de- 
veloping State  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  and  voluntary  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers;  and. 

Second.  Assisting  in  constructing  and 
equipping  such  facilities. 

Not  only  did  this  program  provide 
funds  for  the  construction  ol  needed  new 
hospitals  but  it  clearly  contemplated  that 
the  States  which  received  those  funds 
would  use  them  in  accordance  with  a 
planning  process  by  which  the  States 
would  be  surveyd  with  respect  to  their 
need  for  an  existing  supply  of  medical 
facilities,  and  plans  drawn  based  on  Uiese 
surveys  which  would  ute  the  available 
funds  to  f\\\  unmet  needs. 

Little  change  in  this  Federal  effoit  oc- 
carred  until  1964  when  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  was  modified  by  the  addition  of  leg- 
islative authority  for  the  funding  of 
regional,  or  areawide,  voluntai-y  health 
facilities  planning  agencies — sometimes 
called  "318  agencies"  after  the  section 
number  of  the  legislative  authority  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  This  new 
authority  rapidly  led  to  the  funding  in 
!nany  major  metropolitan  areas  of  non- 
inofit  private  corporations  governed  by 
boards  of  commimity  leaders  and  health 
care  providers  which  sought  to  plan  for 
their  whole  community  the  development 
of  needed  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  facilities. 

In  1970,  Congress  enacted  the  Medical 
Pacililles  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments  of  1970  <P.L.  91-296>. 
It    authorized    nev,-    appropriations   for 


construction  and  modernization  of 
health  facilities  and  supplemented  the 
grant  program  by  a  program  of  loans 
and  loan  guarantees. 

The  1970  amendments  made  several 
Important  changes  In  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram. They  provided  for  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  neighborhood  health 
centers,  assignment  of  priority  to  areas 
of  relatively  small  financial  resources 
and  rural  communities,  and  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  outpatient  facili- 
ties in  poverty  areas  and  for  facilities 
providing  comprehensive  health  care, 
training  in  the  health  or  allied->health 
professions  and  treatment  forL-alco- 
holism. 

The  original  enactment  of  Hill-Bur- 
ton was  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Nation's  health  facilities.  In  1946, 
while  the  eight  States  with  the  highest 
per-capita  income  had  4  beds  per  1,000 
population,  there  were  only  2.5  beds  per 
1  000  population  in  the  eight  States  with 
the  lowest  per-capita  Income.  Today,  this 
imbalance  has  been  corrected  and,  In- 
deed, tlie  general  hospitals  in  the  lowest 
income  States  are  newer  facilities  on 
the  average. 

The  need  for  additional  hospital  beds 
in  the  Nation  has  virtually  disappeared. 
Stp.le  plan  data  reflecting  the  status  of 
facilities  as  of  January  1974,  Indicate 
that  there  are  20,000  surplus  hospital 
beds  in  the  Nation.  A  recent  report  by  a 
respected  research  group  indicates  a 
projected  surplus  of  over  67,000  beds  for 
1975.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
despite  these  aggregate  surpluses,  a 
number  of  States  and  service  areas  with- 
in States  still  report  a  shortage  of  facil- 
ities and  beds.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  areas  which  have  experienced  rapid 
recent  population  shifts  or  growth. 

However,  tliere  is  still  tremendous  need 
for  moderaization  of  existing  facilities. 
According  to  the  latest  Hill-Burton 
State  plan,?,  more  than  167,000  general 
hospital  beds  and  nearly  233,000  long- 
term  care  beds  need  to  be  modernized. 
About  2,800  public  health  centers,  out- 
patient facilities,  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities need  modernization. 

Of  a  $20  billion  estimated  total  back- 
log in  health  facility  needs,  13  billion  is 
needed  for  modernization,  two-thirds  of 
the  total  backlog.  Looked  at  another  way, 
over  one-third  of  our  country's  general 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  facilities 
have  reached  the  point  that  they  need 
to  be  remodeled  or  replaced. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  continuing  and 
growing  need  for  outpatient  facilities.  In 
the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  an 
explosive  growth  in  hospitals'  outpatient 
activities.  In  1953,  there  were  two  out- 
patient visits  for  every  inpatient  admis- 
sion. By  1972,  with  158.465,000  outpatient 
visits  and  31,035,931  admission.^  this  ratio 
had  increased  to  5  to  1.  In  1953,  over  60 
percent  of  the  community  hospitals  re- 
ported outpatient  services;  by  1972,  this 
number  had  increased  to  90  percent.  In 
addition,  data  from  1955  to  1970  indicate 
that  emergency  visits  have  increased  by 
312  percent  and  that  outpatient  clinic 
attendance  went  up  by  nearly  5  percent. 


Together,  their  rates  of  growth  averaged 
11  percent  annually. 

In  terms  of  the  use  of  available  serv- 
ices, community  hospitals  reported  al- 
most 134  million  ambulatory  visits  in 
1970,  or  662  per  1,000  civilian  population. 
By  1973,  the  rate  of  outpatient  visits  had 
risen  to  over  800  per  1,000  population. 
Prom  1967  through  1970,  there  was  es- 
sentially no  net  change  in  the  number  of 
community  hospitals  or  in  the  number 
that  provide  ambulatory  services. 

Nevertheless,  use  of  outpatient  services 
increased  by  22  percent,  in  compari-son 
to  an  8  percent  increa.se  in  inpatient 
.services.  Thus,  while  growth  in  Inpatient 
utilization  appears  to  be  slowing,  the 
growth  in  outpatient  utilization  continues 
to  increase. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Nation  needs 
strong  and  effective  health  planning. 
Many  parts  of  the  country  presently  lack 
adequate  physician  services  and,  in  some 
cases,  hospital  beds  to  provide  needed 
care  to  their  populations.  In  some  areas 
through  a  lack  of  effective  planning  and 
control  over  facilities  development,  ex- 
cesses of  costly  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  have  developed.  "Even  where  rea- 
.^onable  amounts  of  health  resources  are 
ovailable,  they  are  often  inaccessible  at 
night  or  on  weekends  or  operating  in  an 
entirely  imcoordinated  manner.  Health 
care  costs  are  rising  at  rates  which  well 
exceed  those  of  the  general  economy. 

The  existing  programs — comprehen- 
sive health  planning,  regional  medical 
programs,  and  Hill-Burton — have  all 
made  a  variety  of  very  important  and 
impressive  contributions  to  their  own 
communities  and  to  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  achieve  effective  health  planning. 
Only  through  these  programs  and  their 
efforts  have  we  learned  the  true  extent 
of  the  problems  to  which  they  respond 
and  how  a  more  effective  program  might 
be  designed.  Thus,  the  new  program.s 
enacted  by  S.  2994  build  upon  the  exist- 
ing programs :  their  strengths  have  been 
emphasized  and  continued,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  their  deficiencies, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  invaluable  re- 
somxes  which  they  have  developed 
through  their  governing  boards  and 
staffs  will  become  the  core  of  the  new 
programs. 

n.   NtED  FOB  BILL  NOW 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  this 
is  an  opportune  time  for  the  Senate  to 
take  action.  However,  there  is  an  even 
more  important  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
move  positively  on  this  bill  today.  The 
concepts  expressed  in  S.  2994  have  been 
imder  discussion  for  a  couple  of  years. 
We  are  aware  that  the  administration 
over  a  year  and  one-half  ago  proposed 
the  termination  of  regional  riiedical  pro- 
grams and  Hill-Burton. 

The  Congress  responded  by  calling  for 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
programs,  with  the  expressed  intent  of 
studying  the  programs  under  considera- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  was  a  sound  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  While  this 
action  permitted  us  to  carry  out  this  es- 
sential review,  it  also  had  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  programs  themselves. 

The  1-year  extension  was  a  signal  to 
many  that  the  Congress  was  going  to 
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make  some  significant  changes  in  the 
near  future.  This  lack  of  stability  made 
it  difficult  for  many  programs  to  main- 
tain and/or  hire  the  high-quality  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  carry  out  program 
responsibilities.  In  other  cases,  it  was 
hard  to  get  communities  to  develop  qual- 
ity proposals  which  were  responsive  to 
community  needs  since  the  future  sup- 
port of  such  efforts  was  clearly  uncer- 
tain. 

The  studying  the  Congress  authorized 
has  been  completed.  We  have  heard  from 
many  people  and  have  incorporated  their 
ideas  into  our  own  analysis  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  exist- 
ing programs.  The  end  result  is  a  bill 
which  significantly  enhances  our  ability 
to  deal  with  planning,  implementation, 
and  construction  in  a  coordinated  and 
effective  fashion. 

The  time  for  action  is  now  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  delay  the  implementation 
of  the  concepts  expressed  in  S.  2994.  To 
do  so  would  mean  that  the  Senate  would 
be  avoiding  its  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  programs  are  enacted 
whlcli  will  benefit  the  total  population. 
Furthermore,  nonaction  by  the  Senate 
will  only  perpetuate  the  uncertainty  and 
instability  that  now  faces  56  State  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agencies,  218 
areawide  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies,  53  regional  medical  programs, 
56  State  Hill-Burton  agencies,  17  experi- 
mental health  services  delivery  systems 
and  their  respective  constituencies. 

A  second  reason  for  our  immediate  ac- 
tion on  S.  2994  rests  with  the  strong  po- 
tential for  enactment  of  some  form  of 
national  health  insurance  in  the  near 
future.  In  all  of  the  hearings  that  have 
been  held  on  NHI  and  through  the  vol- 
umes of  material  that  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  considerable  stress  has 
been  given  to  benefit  packages  and  the 
financial  mechanisms  for  supporting 
such  a  program.  Such  a  focus  has  been 
appropriate,  since  they  are  major  ele- 
ments in  any  program;  however,  a  major 
outgrowth  of  this  stress  has  been  an  in- 
creasing concern  for  physical  and  human 
resources.  Specifically,  will  there  be 
enough  resources,  appropriate  to  the 
needs,  and  distributed  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  effectively  meet  the  demand  that  will 
be  generated  through  a  national  health 
insurance  program? 

This  concern  leads  into  the  question 
of  planning  and  the  need  for  an  effective 
planning  base  if  we  are  to  successfully 
implement  national  health  insurance.  Up 
to  this  point  adequate  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  tliis  very  real  question. 
However,  we  can  change  that  situation 
today  within  the  context  of  this  biU. 
Quite  frankly,  S.  299  gives  us  the  capacity 
to  implement  a  comprehensive  planning 
base  throughout  the  total  United  States. 
Even  more  important,  though,  is  that  this 
can  be  done  with  a  time  interval  that 
provides  an  opportunity  to  plan  for  na- 
tional health  insurance. 

What  exactly  does  this  bill  do  as  far  as 
the  planning  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance is  concerned.  First  of  all  it  will  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  system  of  regional 
health  planning  agencies  throughout  the 
entire  coimtry.  Tlais  is  contrasted  with 


the  existing  situation  under  the  compre- 
hensive health  planning  program  where 
only  75  percent  of  the  population  is  cov- 
ered by  an  areawide  health  planning 
agency.  The  areas  currently  not  covered 
are  largely  rural  but  imder  S.  2994  they 
would  now  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  regional  health  planning. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  the 
financial  resources  necessary  to  employ 
both  the  number  and  types  of  staff  neces- 
sary to  tackle  the  planning  issues  posed 
by  national  health  insurance.  Under  S. 
2994  regional  heulth  planning  agencies 
have  a  minimum  professional  staff  of  10 
compared  with  the  average  of  4  under 
the  existing  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning progi'am. 

Third,  S.  2994  targets  the  planning 
activities  on  the  personal  service  needs 
of  the  population  and  the  manpower  and 
faciUties  necessary  to  meet  the  needs. 

Finally,  the  bill  fosters  the  creation  of 
regional  decisionmaking  bodies  encom- 
passing providers,  consumers,  educators, 
payors,  and  local  elected  officials  who  in 
conjimction  with  appropriately  educated 
professional  staff  can  make  planning  and 
re.';ource  allocation  decisions  which  will 
go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  an  effective 
implementation  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  on  a  local  level 

A  third  rationale  for  immediate  action 
is  linked  to  the  authority  for  develop- 
ment activities.  As  is  well  known,  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  have  served  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  initiatives  both  on  State  and  re- 
gional level.  While  many  of  the  activ- 
ities were  consistent  with  commimity 
needs  a  large  number  of  the  projects 
were  research  projects  tied  to  the  inter- 
ests of  medical  school  faculty.  This  bill 
gives  us  the  capacity  to  benefit  from  the 
strengths  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams experience  by  supportng  develop- 
mental projects  which  are  responsive  to 
the  priorities  set  forth  in  a  regional 
agency's  short-term  priorities  plan. 

More  importantly  though  tWs  provi- 
sion will  allow  communities  to  positively 
attack  resource  deficiencies  that  they  all 
face  in  some  form.  Of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance though  is  that  this  authority 
gives  real  meaning  and  substance  to  the 
planning  that  will  be  taking  place.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  mider  the  ex- 
isting comprehensive  health  planning 
program,  planning  agencies  have  been 
frustrated  by  their  inability  to  get  their 
planning  priorities  implemented  in  a  via- 
ble format.  There  has  been  no  mandated 
link  between  the  planning  under  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  the  devel- 
opment under  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. S.  2994  rectifies  this  very 
condition. 

Furthermore,  if  we  think  back  to  the 
earlier  discission  about  the  ties  between 
national  health  insurance  and  planning 
and  resource  needs,  we  see  the  real  prom- 
ise this  provision  holds. 

Another  reason  for  an  immediate  de- 
cision on  this  bill  rests  on  the  question  of 
need  for  facilities  and  services.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  country  has  wres- 
tled with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  fa- 
cilities and  services  into  areas  where 
they  are  needed.  To  a  large  extent,  we 


have  been  successful,  as  witnessed  by  tlie 
Hill-Bm-ton  progrsun.  Increasingly 
though  our  successes  have  been  turning 
to  failures  as  we  have  seen  beds  and 
services  added  in  communities  where 
there  was  already  an  adequate  supply. 
Various  estimates  have  placed  the  num- 
ber of  excess  beds  currently  operating 
or  projected  to  be  operating  in  the  near 
future  throughout  the  United  States  as 
between  67,000  and  110,000.  Estimates  of 
the  projected  unnecessary  cost  of  sup- 
porting those  beds  based  on  an  average 
cost  of  $20,000  range  up  to  $2  billion 
annually. 

Many  States  have  taken  steps  to 
rectify  this  condition  by  passing  certifi- 
cate of  need  laws.  To  date  24  States  have 
passed  such  legislation  which  requires 
providers  to  secure  certificates  of  approv- 
al prior  to  cari-ying  out  modernization 
or  new  construction  projects. 

The  Congress  supported  the  actions  of 
the  24  States  through  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972.  SpecificaHv,  the 
Congress,  by  adding  section  1122  to  the 
Social  Security  Act,  legislatively  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  public  funds 
through  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  shoiild 
not  be  used  to  support  unnecessary  capi- 
tal expenditures.  The  Congress  made  this 
a  voluntary  program  and  to  date  the 
chief  executives  of  40  States  and  terri- 
tories have  signed  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. This  States  participating  in  the 
section  1122  program  have  been  doing  so 
for  about  a  year  and  in  that  period  about 
2,000  actions  have  been  completed  with 
a  denial  rate  of  about  5  percent.  Tliese 
disapprovals  are  estimated  to  have  a  dol- 
lar value  of  $200  million. 

Today,  every  State,  except  for  Texas 
and  West  Virgmia,  has  either  a  certifi- 
cate of  need  or  a  section  1122  program. 
However,  there  is  general  concensus  that 
State  certificate  of  need  programs  are 
the  basic  component  in  a  program  to  con- 
trol unnecessary  capital  expenditui-es. 
This  bill  gives  strength  and  substance  to 
this  feeling  by  requiring  all  States  to  en- 
act a  certificate  of  need  program  and  in 
turn  States  will  be  provided  with  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  operate  such  a  pro- 
gram. Financial  support  Is  also  avail- 
able for  those  States  that  want  to 
participate  in  the  section  1122  program 

Another  feature  of  this  part  of  the  bill 
deals  >;^ath  the  necessity  of  existing  fa- 
cilities and  services.  To  date  all  of  our 
attention  is  addressed  to  new  consti*uc- 
tion  and  little  time  is  spent  on  duplica- 
tive facilities  and  services  that  operate 
at  low  occupancies.  When  one  considers 
the  $2  billion  cost  of  maintaining  excess 
hospital  beds  in  a  1  -year  period,  the  cost 
to  public  over  a  10-  to  20-  to  30-year  pe- 
riod becomes  overwhelming. 

This  bill  would  permit  planning  agen- 
cies to  review  existing  facilities  and 
services  m  the  context  of  total  com- 
munity needs.  Where  a  continuing  need 
was  not  indicated  the  planning  agency 
could  work  with  the  facility  to  reorient 
the  facility  or  sei-vice  to  a  more  appro- 
priate use. 

A  fifth  reason  that  the  bill  is  needed 
now    deals   with   the   construction   and 
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modernization  of  health  care  facilities. 
While  most  experts  agree  that  few  If  any 
new  hospitals  are  needed  there  remain 
many  hospitals  in  urgent  need  of  mod- 
ernization. These  institutions,  largely  in 
poverty  areas,  have  few  sources  of  capi- 
tal funds. 

In  addition,  with  the  increased  em- 
pliasis  on  treating  patients  in  ambula- 
tory care  facilities  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  provide  a  financing  mechanism 
for  these  outpatient  facilities.  The  bill 
would  provide  support  for  these  activi- 
ties by  modifying  the  current  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  to  insure  that  funds  are  di- 
rected at  these  efforts  rather  tlian  on 
construction  of  new  hospitals.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  would  disburse 
some  of  the  funds  directly,  tlie  particular 
needs  of  our  medically  imderserved  pop- 
ulations could  be  more  adequately  met 
than  is  the  case  under  cuiTent  law. 

A  final  argument  for  immediate  action 
by  the  Senate  on  S.  2994  rests  with  the 
costs  of  medical  care.  The  rising  costs 
of  health  care  during  the  past  decade  is 
a  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Prior 
to  the  economic  stabilization  progi'am 
the  health  Industry  was  the  most  infla- 
tionary sector  in  the  economy  with  total 
health  care  costs  rising  50  percent  faster 
than  the  consumer  price  index.  Hospital 
costs,  the  largest  single  component  of 
health  care  expenditures  registered  an- 
nual cost  increases  as  high  as  15  percent. 
This  spectacular  rate  of  increase  resulted 
in  higher  Insurance  premiums,  gi-eatly 
Increased  expenditmes  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  under  programs 
like  medicare  and  medicaid  and  higher 
out  of  pocket  costs  to  almost  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  many  cases  access  to  care  was 
made  impossible  by  the  high  costs.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  controls  were  in 
effect,  the  rate  of  increases  was  substan- 
tially reduced.  However,  once  controls 
were  lifted,  costs  skyrocketed.  During 
the  months  April  through  September 
1974,  medical  prices  rose  16.6  percent  on 
an  annualized  basis. 

Some  States  have  established  pro- 
grams to  review  the  rates  of  health  pro- 
viders. More  must  be  done,  however. 
Recognizing  that  circumstances  vai-y  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  coxmtry  a 
provision  to  support  rate  review  activities 
by  State  governments  has  been  included. 
No  State  need  participate  imless  it  wants 
to.  Wliile  I  trust  that  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  program  will 
be  enacted  shortly  that  wDl  provide  a  na- 
tional mechanism  to  deal  with  inflation 
of  health  care  costs,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  problem  that  exists  today  and  should 
support  those  States  which  are  willing  to 
act  immediately. 

V.    SUMMARY    OF    PROVISIONS    OF    PROPOSED 

LEGISLATION 

NATIONAL    GUIDELINES    FOR    HEALTH    PLANNING 

The  proposed  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  develop  national 
guidelines  for  health  planning.  The 
guidelines  shall  include  standards  re- 
specting appropriate  supply,  distribu- 
tion, and  organization  of  health  resources 
and  a  statement  of  quantified  national 
health  planning  goals  based  on  speci- 
fied national  health  priorities. 


In  Issuing  guidelines  the  Secretary  is 
to  consult  with  and  get  recommenda- 
tions from  the  health  plarming  agencies, 
the  State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies,  the  statewide  health  co- 
ordinating councils,  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Planning  and 
Development. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HEALTH  PLAN- 
NING   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment to  be  composed  of  Government 
officials,  individuals  active  in  the  health 
planning  process  at  the  areawide  level, 
providers  of  health  care  services,  and 
others  knowledgeable  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  health  care  industry.  The 
purpase  of  the  Council  is  to  advise  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  promul- 
gation of  national  guidelines  for  health 
planning. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  posi- 
tion the  Department  of  Defense  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  occupy  in  the 
health  care  field,  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Environment  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  well  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  are  in- 
cluded as  nonvoting  exofScio  members 
of  the  Comicil. 

HEALTH    AREAS 

In  creating  a  system  of  health  plan- 
ning agencies,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  will  first  be  asked  to  propose 
health  planning  areas  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Ex- 
isting health  planning  areas  for  those 
agencies  authorized  under  section  314(b) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  to 
continue  to  be  health  areas  for  purposes 
of  the  proposed  program,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  respective  States  choose 
to  modify  existing  boundaries. 

In  designating  new  health  areas,  or 
In  modifying  existing  health  areas,  the 
Governor  is  required  to  designate  areas 
which,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Include 
at  least  one  center  for  the  provision  of 
highly  specialized  health  services;  which 
do  not  cross  State  boundaries  unless  the 
Governor  or  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  area  which  crosses  State  boimd- 
aries  is  a  more  appropriate  region  for  the 
effective  planning  and  development  of 
health  services;  and  do  not  cross  the 
boundaries  of  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area — SMSA — unless  the  Sec- 
retary waives  the  requirement. 

HEALTH    PLANNING   AGENCIES 

The  proposed  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretai-y  to  designate  for  all  health 
planning  areas,  public  or  private,  non- 
profit entities  as  health  planning  agen- 
cies. Public  entities  currently  functioning 
as  314(b)  agencies  may  be  designated  as 
health  planning  agencies  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  bill  requires  the 
staff  of  a  health  planning  agency  to 
have  expertise  in  the  gathering  and  anal- 
ysis of  data,  in  health  planning,  and  in 
the  development  and  utilization  of  health 
resources.  The  size  of  the  professional 


staff  is  set  at  a  lower  minlmmn  of  50, 
depending  upon  the  population  of  an 
agency's  health  area. 

Tlie  health  planning  agency  is  to  have 
a  governing  body  of  between  10  and  30 
members,  but  may  exceed  30  if  there  is 
an  executive  committee  of  not  more  than 
25  empowered  to  act  for  the  governing 
body  in  all  ways  other  than  the  estab- 
lishment and  revision  of  the  long-range 
goal  plan  and  short-term  priorities  plan. 

The  proposed  legislation  places  a  num- 
ber of  specific  requirements  upon  health 
planning  agencies.  Each  agency  is  re- 
quired to  annually  establish  or  revise  a 
long-range  goal  plan  —  LGP  —  and  a 
short-term  priorities  plan — SPP — to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  development  of  health  resources 
which  implement  the  plans;  to  review 
proposed  Federal  health  project  grants; 
to  assist  States  in  reviews  of  new  healtli 
seiTices  and  facilities  offered  or  proposed 
to  be  offered;  to  review  the  need  for 
existing  Institutional  services  and  facili- 
ties and  make  recommendations  to  the 
States  regarding  their  continued  need; 
and  to  coordinate  with  appropriate  plan- 
ning and  regulatory  entities. 

These  functions  shall  be  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  health  of 
the  area's  residents;  increasing  the  ac- 
cessibility, acceptability,  continuity,  and 
quality  of  health  services;  restraining  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  providing  services 
and  preventing  imnecessary  duplication 
of  health  resources  in  the  area. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to 
make  a  planning  grant  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  each  designated  health  planning 
agency  to  assist  it  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.  Each  designated  agency 
shall  also  receive  a  development  grant  to 
enable  it  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
area  health  services  development  fund 
from  which  it  may  make  grants  and  let 
contracts  for  developing  health  resources 
consistent  with  its  plans. 

STATE  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCIES 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  designation  agreement  with  a 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor. 
Although  the  legislation  calls  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  list  of  functions  by  the 
State  health  plamiing  and  development 
agency,  specific  responsibilities  which 
have  been  listed  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion can  be  delegated,  upon  request  by 
the  Governor  of  a  State  involved,  to 
another  State  agency  under  a  satisfac- 
toi-y  agreement  with  the  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation for  a  Senate  administrative  pro- 
gram to  carry  out  and  Integrate  the  State 
health  planning  and  development  activ- 
ities to  be  administered  by  the  State 
agency. 

Each  State  agency,  or  its  designee,  is 
required  to  perform  the  following 
functions: 

Prepare  and  review  and  revise  as  nec- 
essary, but  at  least  annually,  a  prelimi- 
nary long-range  State  health  plan  which 
shall  be  a  synthesis  of  the  long-range 
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goal  plans  of  healtli  planning  agencies 
within  the  State  and  a  preliminary 
short-term  State  health  plan  which  shall 
be  a  sjTithesis  of  the  short-term  priority 
plans  of  such  agencies.  The  plans  are  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  statewide 
health  coordinating  council  for  its  use  in 
reviewing  and  revising  the  State  health 
plans. 

Assist  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating Council  of  the  State  in  the  per- 
foi-mance  of  its  functions  generally. 

Serve  as  the  designated  plannhig 
agency  of  the  State  for  pvuiwses  of  sec- 
tion 1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in 
those  States  which  elect  to  participate  in 
the  1122  program. 

Administer  the  mandatoiT  State  cer- 
tificate of  need  program  which  applies 
to  new  institutional  health  services, 
health  care  facilities,  and  health  main- 
tenance organizations  proposed  to  be  of- 
fered and  developed  witJiin  tlie  State. 
Each  State  is  given  one  legislative  cycle 
for  that  particular  State  to  adopt  cer- 
tificate of  need  legislation. 

Review  all  institutional  health  serv- 
ices being  offered  and  health  care  facil- 
ities and  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions located  in  the  State  at  least  once 
every  5  years,  after  consideration  of  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  health  plan- 
ning agencies  respecting  the  need  for 
such  services,  facilities,  and  organiza- 
tions make  findings  respecting  the  con- 
tinued need  for  such  services,  facilities 
and  organizations.  In  addition,  the  State 
agency  is  directed  to  assist  the  areauide 
health  planning  agency  in  improving  or 
eliminating  any  health  care  facility,  in- 
stitutional sen'ice,  or  health  maintenance 
organization  found  to  be  unnecessary. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  incentives  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  the  States  in  admin- 
istering programs  for  the  regulation  or 
establishment  of  rates  for  the  payment 
of  or  reimbursement  for  health  services. 
This  progi-am  is  to  be  implemented  only 
at  the  option  of  the  individual  States. 

STATEWIDE    HEALTH    COODINATING    COTTNCIL 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  tliat 
each  State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agency  be  advised  by  a  statewide 
health  coordinating  council — SHCC. 

The  SHCC  is  directed  to  prepare,  re- 
view, and  revise  as  necessary,  long-range 
and  short-term  State  health  plans  based 
upon  a  working  diaft  based  upon  the 
preliminary  plajis  developed  by  the  State 
agency.  In  addition,  it  is  directed  to  re- 
view the  budget  of  each  health  planning 
agency  within  the  State  annually,  review 
applications  by  each  health  planning 
agency  for  plamiing  and  development 
fund  grants,  and  forward  its  comments 
to  the  Secretary. 

In  addition,  tlie  SHCC  is  requh-ed  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  and  to  aimually 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  any 
State  plan  and  any  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  the 
receipt  of  any  funds  under  allotments 
made  to  States  under  the  Public  Health 
Service    Act,    the    Community    Mental 


Healtli  Centers  Act,  or  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970. 

Tlie  SHCC  is  to  be  composed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assure  adequate  opportunity 
for  each  health  planning  agency  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  State  health  plans,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  State.  The  SHCC  is  to  be 
composed  of  no  fewer  than  16  represent- 
atives selected  by  the  health  planning 
agencies  within  the  State,  and  who  are  to 
comprise  60  percent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  State  health  coordinating 
council. 

In  addition,  the  Governor  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  members  to  the  SHCC. 

ASSISYANCE    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    AND    MODERN- 
IZATION   OF    HEALTH    FACILITIES 

The  proposed  new  program  of  assist- 
ance for  construction  and  modernization 
of  health  facilities  has  two  major  foci. 

First,  it  provides  grants,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit outpatient  facilities.  Second,  the 
bill  recommends  enactment  of  authority 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  pro- 
vide grants,  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
for  the  modernization  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  health  facilities  which  will 
serve  medically  underserved  populations. 

The  program  authorized  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  a  combined  formula — 
project  grant  program.  Of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  tlie  proposed  title,  50 
percent  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  States, 
under  the  existing  Hill-Burton  formula, 
for  the  purposes  described  above.  The  re- 
maining 50  percent  are  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  directly  to  entities 
qualifying  for  a.ssistance  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proposed  title. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  State  health  planning  and 
development  agency  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  State  health  facilities  plan  to  the 
Secretary  which  must  be  consistent  with 
the  State  health  plan  and  areawide 
health  plans  required  by  the  planning 
provisions. 

RADIATION    HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  criteria  and  minimum  standards  for 
accreditation  of  schools  training  radio- 
logic technologists,  and  for  the  hcensure 
of  radiologic  technologists.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams for  the  accreditation  of  educa- 
tional institutions  training  radiologic 
technologists  and  of  State  programs  for 
licensure  of  such  pei-sonnel  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  take 
necessary  action  In  the  absence  of  State 
action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unajil- 


mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mouse  consent  Uiat  Eleanor  Parker  of 
ray  staff  have  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate  and  voting  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniraoiis  consent  that  Eugene  Rubel 
have  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  John  Hunnlcutt  and 
Jo.seph  Carter  have  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mildred  Wade  of  my 
office  be  given  the  privilege  of  Uie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
IJioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iJiianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'ik 
unanimous  consent  that  furtlier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  114.  Insert  between  lines  14  and 
15    the    following: 

"(V)  Where  two  or  more  hesitate  or  other 
health  care  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minLstration  are  located  in  a  Scate,  the  SHCC 
shall,  the  addition  to  the  appointed  mem- 
bers. Include,  as  an  ex  officio  member,  an 
Individual  whom  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  have  designated  as  a 
representative  of  such  position. ". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Uiis 
legislation  directs  and  authorizes  a  num- 
ber of  advisory  boards  and  agencies. 
There  is  a  National  Advisory  Board  to 
help  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  promul- 
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gating  national  guidelines  for  health 
planning.  There  are  State  advisoiT  agen- 
cies and  also  local  agencies. 

On  the  national  board,  and  also  on  the 
local  agencies,  provisions  are  made  for 
representatives  of  the  Veterans'  Adniln- 
istration  to  sit  as  exofEcio  members. 
This  was  as  a  result  of  the  direct  request 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

We  had  not  included  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration representative  on  the  State 
planning  agency  board,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  certainly,  in  the  States  where 
there  are  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities inclusion  should  be  so  made. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  it  is  highly  acceptable  to  me.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  carry  forward  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  by  in- 
cluding the  representative  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  tlie  National 
Board  as  he  was  on  the  local  board.  I 
have  no  objection.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  Inclusion. 

I  just  add  for  the  purposes  of  the  rec- 
ord that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  want  to  have  a  full  explana- 
tion, and  this  wiU  In  no  way  eliminate 
any  present  member  of  the  Planning 
Board. 

There  is  a  minimum  number  of  16  on 
the  State  health  coordinating  council 
and  then,  depending  on  the  number  of 
area  health  planning  agencies  in  the  re- 
spective States,  who  will  also  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board,  this  will  just  add 
1  additional  member.  So,  it  in  no  way 
excludes  any  other  members,  but  simply 
adds  one  additional  ex-officlo  nonvoting 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoinim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislati\e  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  may  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bSl  for  clarification 
on  what  is  relatively  a  minor  item  but 
of  great  significance  to  at  least  one  hos- 
pital in  Detroit,  and  conceivably  to 
others?  It  has  to  do  with  the  term  "mod- 
ernization" which  is  found  in  section  627 
(2  >  of  the  bill. 

The  section  reads: 

Tne  term  "modernization"  includes  the 
alteration,  expansion,  major  repair  (to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions ) ,  remodeling,  replacement,  and  renova- 
tion of  existing  buildings  Including  initial 
equipment  thereof,  and  replacement  of  ob- 
solete equipment  of  existing  buildings. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  whether  "replace- 
ment" in  this  section  would  include  new 
construction  on  a  different  site  providing 
only  a  portion  of  services  formerly  pro- 
vided by  that  facility,  provided  that  the 
old  building  caiinot  and  will  not  any 
longer  be  used,  inpatient  beds  will  not 
be  increased,  and  the  range  of  services 
provided  the  population  served  will  not 
be  diminished? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  reach  that  circumstance,  but. 


for  purposes  of  the  record.  I  would  like 
to  expressly  raise  the  question  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  Senator  has  correctly 
stated  what  would  be  the  Interpretation 
of  the  language  that  was  included  In 
the  legislation. 

As  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  this  would  be  an  old  building 
which  could  no  longer  be  used,  and  the 
number  of  in-patient  beds  would  not  be 
increased.  There  would  be  new  construc- 
tion at  a  different  site.  That  quite  clearly 
would  fall  within  the  terms  of  modern- 
ization as  defined  within  the  legislation. 

The  answer  would  be  in  the  afdrmative. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  2994. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  an  amend- 
ment pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily;  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Calendar  No.  1229,  H.R.  16901; 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker>  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
voting  on  this  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  that  the  Senate  once  again  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1220,  S.  2994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1975 

The  Senate  continued  witji  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16901)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  agriculture-envi- 
ronmental and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  23,  strike  all  through  page 
21  line  2. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply,  what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
strike  that  portion  of  the  bill  that  calls 
for  $85  million  in  Federal  subsidies  to 
sugar  growers.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief  in  my  comments. 

I  realize  that  It  could  be  ai'gaed  that 
this  is  money  aheady  committed.  But  1 


think  it  could  also  be  argued  that  these 
subsidies  were  intended  to  assure  the 
farmer  a  fair  price.  I  think  It  Is  going  to 
be  a  little  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  ex- 
plain why  we  are  appropriating  $85  mil- 
lion in  subsidies  to  the  sugar  industry  at 
a  time  when  the  profits  are  at  record 
levels,  and  when  most  Americans  feel 
that  they  are  being  gouged  when  it  comes 
to  the  price  of  this  particular  staple. 

There  is  no  point  in  my  reviewing  the 
figures  that  we  have  all  read  in  the  finan- 
cial sections  of  our  newspapers,  nor  do 
I  have  to  remind  everybody  what  tliey 
pay  for  sugar  when  they  go  to  the  super- 
market. 

I  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  believe  it 
is  going  to  be  very  strange  for  us  to  en- 
gage in  this  type  of  legislation  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  industry  is  under  ques- 
tion. The  Council  on  Wage  and  Piice 
Stability  Is  holding  hearings  today  on 
the  sugar  problem.  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  make  any  specific  allegations 
of  wrongdoing.  That  would  be  unfair. 

However,  I  ijelieve  we  must  consider 
this  carefully  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  $85  million  in  subsidies  for  an 
industry  that  looks  mighty  swollen  and 
mighty  fat  at  the  present  time. 

With  those  comments,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  to  oppose  this  amendment  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  The  objection  to 
high  prices  is  understandable.  This  is  an 
industry  in  which  prices  are  vei-y  high 
right  now.  This  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  subsidy  money  of  $85  million. 

Tliere  is  only  one  trouble  with  tliat, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  that  these  are 
payments  to  the  growers  in  this  country 
that  were  contracted  for  in  the  last  grow- 
ing season,  not  In  the  new  growing  sea- 
son coming  up. 

These  are  commitments  that  have  al- 
ready been  entered  into  and  must  be 
lived  up  to.  For  that  reason,  as  a  matter 
of  integrity  in  terms  of  a  legislative  body, 
I  would  submit  that  whatever  the  case 
may  be  for  changing  that  policy  in  the 
future,  the  amendment  has  no  place  in 
this  bill  now.  These  growers  in  confi- 
dence, in  the  word  of  the  legislative  rec- 
or-'  of  Congress,  undertook  planting 
commitments,  cost  risks,  and  all  the  rest 
that  goes  with  their  staying  in  their  own 
agricultural  pursuit  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  as  it  now  exists. 

With  all  respect  for  the  deep  feeling 
that  is  there,  my  family's  sugar  costs — 
and  I  use  saccharin — have  shot  clear 
through  the  ceiling.  But  that  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  commitment  to  grow- 
ers who  already  have  completed  their 
growing  season.  The  harvest  is  mostly  in. 

This  is  a  matter  of  integrity  under  the 
law. 

This  body  would  be  ill  advised,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  flout  that  kind  of  a  commit- 
ment in  spite  of  the  squeeze  that  is  here. 

I  would  hasten  to  add.  Mi-.  President, 
that  these  sugargrowers  had  very  little 
to  do  with  what  has  happened  to  sugar 
prices;  that  this  is  a  worldwide  phenom- 
enon now  compounded  by  some  of  the 
politics  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  Ills  further  complicated  the  whole 
pricing  sequence  in  recent  months. 
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What  has  happened  to  sugar  prices  ir- 
ritates me.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
and  has  no  bearing  upon,  the  commit- 
ment under  the  law  that  already  has  been 
contracted  for  In  the  sugar  crop  this  year. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this 
amendment  very  vigorously. 

For  26  years,  we  have  had  a  Sugar  Act; 
and  because  of  that  act,  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  kept  constantly  within 
reasonable  limits.  Last  June  the  House 
refused  to  extend  the  Sugar  Ac;,  and 
tills  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  prices 
have  gone  skyward.  This  is  not  the  only 
reason,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Within  the  past  26  years,  we  have  had 
marketing  quotas  whereby  we  restrict 
the  growing  of  sugarcane  as  well  as  su- 
gar beets  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  asked  American  growers  to  comply 
with  certain  requirements  before  they 
can  get  any  payment  from  the  Govern- 
ment under  funds  incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

If  we  look  at  the  program,  we  will  note 
that  it  is  not  a  subsidy.  This  is  not  money 
that  comes  out  of  the  Governments' 
pocket.  This  money  comes  from  the  proc- 
essors. The  processors  are  called  upon 
to  pay  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  sugar  that  is  proc- 
essed. When  Uncle  Sam  receives  this 
money,  he  gives  back  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  U.S.  sugar  growers  because 
they  have  followed  certain  conditions 
that  Uncle  Sam  tells  them  to  follow. 
Uncle  Sam  says  the  grower  has  to  comply 
with  certain  labor,  certain  wage,  certain 
price,  and  certain  marketing  quotas  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  which  is  now  in  effect 
but  which  will  tenninate  on  December 
31,  1974. 

The  Federal  (jovernment  has  received 
more  in  the  past  36  years  than  It  has 
given  out  In  payments.  I  think  It  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $3  billion  in  payments 
from  the  processors,  from  the  amount 
of  sugar  that  has  been  processed,  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  from  this  money  has  given  back  to 
complying  growers  a  certain  amount, 
based  on  his  total  sugar  production,  with 
smaller  producers  receiving  more  per 
ton  produced  than  the  larger  producers. 
Uncle  Sam  makes  a  profit.  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  making  a  profit  out  of  this  process- 
ing tax  which  is  Imposed  upon  the  proc- 
essors. 

To  say  at  this  time  that  we  will  not 
honor  our  agreements  with  the  growers 
who  have  complied  with  the  statute,  have 
followed  every  regulation  that  has  been 
set  down  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
them  to  arow  their  sugar  cane.  Is  very 
unfair  and  detrimental  to  them.  This  is 
an  amount  of  money  that  they  have  been 
looking  forward  to.  They  have  relied 
upon  it.  They  have  followed  the  regula- 
tions which  have  been  set  down  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  have 
sci-upulously  adhered  to  what  has  been 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  money  Ls  for  something  that  has 
already  been  done. 


As  I  said  before,  the  Sugar  Act  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  December  of  this 
year.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  going  to  pass  a  new 
Sugar  Act,  knowing  that  without  such 
an  act  we  are  going  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sugar-producuig  countries  of  the 
world,  because  we  do  not  produce  enough 
sugar  for  our  own  needs.  We  produce  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  sugar  that 
is  being  consumed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  protect  our 
domestic  sugar  industry.  It  is  because  of 
such  an  act  that  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  a  reasonable 
price  on  their  sugar.  Japan,  which  does 
not  have  such  an  act  and  which  goes  into 
the  international  market  to  buy  its 
sugar,  pays  a  price  far  in  excess  of  what 
we  are  paying.  It  is  so  with  Italy  and 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

To  propose  this  amendment  to  this  ap- 
propriation bill  is  very  unfair,  I  say,  be- 
cause the  Sugar  Act  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  is  a  finance  matter.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  always  woi'ked  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  on  the  question  of  pay- 
ments for  sugar,  which  they  consider  to 
be  a  matter  of  revenue.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  not  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  amendment.  There  probably  are 
many  ramifications  which  I  have  not 
noted  at  this  time  because  this  amend- 
ment comes  up  very  imexpectedly,  and  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  evaluate  it 
fully.  I  Uilnk  It  would  be  highly  inappro- 
priate to  approve  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  have 
to  respond  in  two  ways  to  the  comments 
that  have  been  made. 

As  to  the  moneys  that  go  from  the 
processors  to  the  Government,  we  all 
pay  oiu"  taxes.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
sugar  industry  at  all.  It  goes  to  many 
things. 

The  purpose  of  a  subsidy  Is  to  take  a 
situation  which  could  result  in  prices  that 
are  too  low,  in  the  Industry  not  receiving 
its  fair  share,  and  giving  that  Industry  a 
helping  hand. 

We  are  talking  about  the  1974  crop, 
the  crop  that  Is  going  to  be  sold  under 
the  prices  that  exist  today.  So,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  prices  that  are  going  to  be 
received  for  the  1974  crop  there  will  be 
$85  million  in  Federal  subsidies?  That  Is 
absolutely  preposterous. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  again  I  say 
that  this  is  not  a  subsidy.  This  Is  a  par- 
tial repayment  of  taxes  which  have  been 
Imposed  upon  the  processors.  The  Gov- 
ernment gets  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
processing.  This  Is  a  repayment  of  a  por- 
tion. Uncle  Sam  makes  money  out  of  this 
processing  tax. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  that  in  the  long  history  of  this 
program,  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  a  $760  million  profit  besides  sta- 
bilizing our  sugar  supply  and  prices  sis 
well  as  improving  the  working  condi- 
tions of  those  who  are  engaged  in  sugar 
production.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
1975  Budget  E^xplanation  Notes  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Department  of  Agricultuiie  1975 
BtTDGET  Explanation  Notes 

DomesUc  Sugar  Prices.  An  Important 
purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  BtabUlze  U.S.  sugar 
prices.  The  law  wae  first  enacted  following 
a  history  of  wildly  fluctuating  and  disas- 
trously low  prices  in  the  United  States.  The 
charts  outhe  following  page  shows  that  the 
Act  has  been  effective  in  stabilizing  U.S. 
prices.  During  the  periods  of  tight  supplies 
and  soaring  prices  in  the  world  market  ( 1963 
and  1972)  United  States  prices  did  not  rise 
sharply  untU  after  world  prices  skyrocketed. 
Then  they  were  maintained  at  levels  below 
world  prices.  They  returned  to  more  normal 
levels,  while  world  prices  declined  drastically. 
For  example,  the  monthly  spot  prices  of  raw 
sugar,  duty  paid  and  delivered  at  New  York 
averaged  7.90,  8.26  and  8.79  cents  per  pound, 
respectively,  during  fiscal  years  1970,  1971, 
and  1972.  For  the  same  years,  world  prices, 
f.o.b.  Caribbean  Area^,  averaged  3.34,  4.28 
and  6.12  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  resvat  of  continued  short  supplies  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  the  spot  price  for  world 
raw  sugar  on  January  8,  1974,  was  13.00  cents 
per  pound  and  the  U.S.  price  was  11.63  cents. 
On  a  comparable  basis  the  U.S.  price  for 
sugSr,  including  freight  and  duty,  was 
about  3.37  cents  per  pound  lese  than  the 
world  price. 

During  1963,  the  world  price  reached  a 
high  of  12.60  cents  wbUe  the  U.S.  price 
reached  a  peak  of  13.20  cents  per  pound.  In 
1973  the  world  and  domestic  price  reached 
a  high  of  14.00  and  11.65  cents  per  pound 
respectively. 

Fair  Wage  and  Price  Determinations.  The 
Secretary,  as  authorized  under  the  Act,  de- 
termines fair  and  reasonable  minimum  wage 
rates  for  fleldworkers,  and  fair  prices  for 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeets.  These  determina- 
tions are  issued  after  investigation,  notice, 
and  public  bearing. 

Sttuties,  Surveys  and  Reports.  Special  cost 
studies  and  surveys  are  made  in  order  to 
develop  basic  data  for  use  in  making  wage 
and  price  determinations,  as  well  as  for  other 
program  operations  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

A  formal  report  was  issued  in  February 
1973  on  the  field  cost  svirvey  of  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  and  raw  sugar  processing  oper- 
ations for  the  1969,  1970  and  1971  crops. 

Field  cost  surveys  covering  the  operations 
of  320  sugarbeet  producers  for  the  1972  crop 
and  all  64  operating  beet  sugar  factories  for 
the  1970-1972  crops  was  conducted  during 
calendar  year  1973.  Summarization  of  the 
data  collected  Is  in  process.  A  formal  cost 
study  report  is  expected  to  be  issued  In  mid- 
1974. 

International  Sugar  Agreement.  The  broad 
purpose  of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment is  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  in  the  world 
sugar  market  at  prices  reasonable  both  to 
producers  and  consumers.  The  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  apply  to  sugar  exported  to 
the  so-called  world  free  market,  that  Is,  to 
sugar  exports  that  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
protection  or  favored  markets. 

The  United  States  under  the  Sugar  Act 
reserves  a  portion  of  its  market  for  foreign 
countries,  and  provides  access  for  sugar  im- 
ports for  32  countries  at  prices  which,  after 
pajnnent  of  the  duty,  are  the  same  as  prices 
received  by  domestic  producers.  The  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  this  International 
Sugar  Organization  but  maintains  liaison 
with  that  organization  and  supplies  sugar 
statistics  to  the  organization  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1973,  but  the  statistical 
arm  of  the  organization  will  be  continued. 
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Sugar  tax  collections 


fiscal  >s(r 


1938tol9«7.. 
1948  to  1957.. 
1958  to  1967.. 

19G8 

1969 

1970 „ 

1971 

1972 

n73 


Subtotal.. 

1974(eslima«().. 
1975  (esUnute). 


iMiit  tax 


$618,711,749 
776. 786, 154 
950. 157, 000 
102.270.000 
108. 191. 000 
113.309,000 
113,556.000 
US.  752, 000 
113,616.000 

3,012.348.903 
114,500.000 
lis,  500, 000 


Import 
compensaang 


Ux 


Sugar  i 


mport 


ToU 


Total. 


3,242.348.903 


Ml.097,312 JC59,809,06l 

42,102.459 818.888,613 

21,195.698           $41,278,409  1,012.631.107 

306.590 102,576.590 

203.600 108.394,600 

180.000 113.489,000 

140.000 113,696,000 

152.800 115,904.800 

189,400 113,805,400 

105, 567, 859             41,278,409  3  159, 195, 171 

125,000 114.625,000 

120,000 115,620,000 

105,812.859              41,278,409  3,389,440,171 


Total  sugar 
pro^ni 

obligations 


$481,880,677 
631.470,891 
803,792,598 
81. 909,  000 
91,286,000 
95.084,00'J 
85, 465, 000 
88,046,000 
86,  779,  WO 


2,445,713,166 
90, 965, 000 

92,811,00U 


2.629,489.166 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
ininute  to  tiie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  a  moment  ago  when  we  were 
debating  another  matter.  This  concerns 
the  Moss  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  I  read  a  portion  of  the 
amendment: 

Noue  of  the  fuuda  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  expended  for  the  piirpose  of  (1) 
caiTylug  out  a  price -support  program  for  to- 
bacco, (2)  paying  an  export  subsidy  to  any 
person  for  the  export  of  tobacco  .  .  . 

It  has  always  been  my  position  tliat, 
rather  than  attack  this  matter  this  way, 
if  the  Senator  from  Utah  wishes  to  pro- 
pose that  there  be  a  total  ban  in  the 
tobacco  field  in  the  United  States  he 
should  propose  It  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  please  do  not  try  to  go 
in  the  back  door. 

For  example,  he  proposes  that  we  do 
nothing  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  sjrstem  In  regard  to  helping  the 
exporting  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Yet,  at  a  time  when  we  have  an 
imbalance  in  otu*  balance  of  payments, 
we  see  that  this  industry  produces  a  cash 
flow  to  the  United  States  in  loose  leaf 
alone  of  $879  million  a  yeai-.  In  the  fin- 
ished products  alone,  more  than  $225 
million  a  year  ts  exported. 

The  export  csish  balance  on  this  crop 
alone  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, is  In  excess  of  $1  billion  a  year. 
Now,  by  a  simple  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator would  say  that  this  should  be  elim- 
inated, that  no  aid  should  be  rendered 
to  produce  this  kind  of  income,  this  quid 
pro  quo  of  dollar  bills  for  products  tliat  Is 
the  result  of  the  American  and  the  in- 
ternational economic  sj'stem. 

My  only  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if 
we  wish  to  make  an  attack  on  this  legiti- 
mate industry,  we  should  seek  to  elim- 
inate It,  not  seek  to  pick  It  to  death. 

For  Instance,  I  was  interested  to  hear 
the  conversation  about  sugar.  The  State 
from  which  Senator  Moss  comes  is  one 
of  the  large  t  producers  of  sugar  beets; 
yet  I  doubt  seriously  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute, please? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  1  more  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  Uiank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  there  Is  produced  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  16,280,000  tons 
of  tobacco  a  year  that  Is  placed  In  the 
international  market  and  In  the  national 
market.  To  my  State,  tobacco  \s  worth 
$340  million  a  year  on  crop  Income  alone. 
Its  total  sales  are  probably  in  excess  of 
$700  million  a  year. 

I  say  that  we  should  be  very,  very 
careful  when  we  have  an  amendment 
like  this  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  the  agriculture  bill  that,  In  effect, 
without  a  hearing,  without  a  national 
evaluation,  affects  over  20  States  and,  in 
effect,  would  take  a  tremendous  percent- 
age of  agricultural  income  and  absolu- 
tely destroy  It. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  since  I 
have  been  here,  we  have  had  this 
amendment  every  year.  This  Is  the  first 
time,  now.  In  the  2  years,  that  we  shall 
have  a  rollcall  vote;  there  has  not  been 
one  up  to  now.  I  hope  that  we  shall  give 
it  the  kind  of  treatment  that  we  should 
givfj  amendments  of  this  kind,  that  seek 
to  destroy  a  legitimate  Industry  by  going 
through  the  back  door. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  exphed. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  failure  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  properly 
effectuate  section  514  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  and  Commimlty  Development 
Act. 

The  omnibus  housing  and  commimity 
development  legislation  enacted  on  Au- 
gust 22  made  progressive  changes  in  the 
rural  housing  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  These  changes 
provide  rural  areas  equity  with  HDD's 
urban  programs.  Amendments  were 
made  to  title  V  of  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Three  months  have  passed  and  FmHA 
has  issued  regulations  on  only  a  portion 
of  the  title  V  amendments.  Regulations 
thus  far  issued  relate  to  tlie  section  515 
ruial  rental  program  only. 

Serious  omission  In  new  regulations 
is  tlie  implementation  of  rental  assist- 
ance program,  section  514,  of  tit'e  V  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  PubMc  Law  93-383.  This 
program  is  similar  to  the  rent  supple- 


ment program  available  iu  urban  areas 
j-ince  1965. 

Rental  assistance  was  created  to  en- 
able the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  make  payments  to  owners  of  rural 
rental  or  farm  labor  housing  xmits  in 
order  to  keep  tenant  rent  at  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  family  income.  Pro- 
vision designed  specifically  for  persons 
cf  low  Income,  particularly  the  elderly 
and  f  ai-mworkers  whose  meager  incomes 
already  are  spread  thinly  among  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Rental  assistance  could  be  applied  to 
only  20  percent  of  the  units  In  a  rental 
project,  although  for  elderly  and  farm 
labor  housing,  assistance  can  be  In- 
creased to  100  percent  of  the  units. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  infiation,  rental 
assistance  is  the  only  way  in  which  FHA 
will  be  able  to  serve  low-Income  rural 
people.  The  alternatives  for  most  cf 
these  people  are  few — mostly  expensive, 
but  substandard  housing. 

On  Thursday,  November  21,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittse  on  Housing's  riu'al 
housing  heai'ings,  James  Bostlc  USDA's 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaiy,  stated  tliat 
FHA  would  not  implement  tlie  rental  as- 
sistance program,  even  though  it  is.  I 
believe,  tlie  most  critical  addition  for 
low-income  people  to  the  rural  housing 
program. 

Mr.  Bostlc  mcorrectly  stated  that  FHA 
required  an  appropriation  before  the 
program  could  begin — sometliing  which 
the  agency  failed  to  ask  for. 

For  the  record,  an  appropriation  is 
not  requii-ed.  Rental  assistance  is  fi- 
nanced througli  reimbursements  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  agency  is 
continuing  an  attitude  well-honed  in 
the  previous  administration  of  defying 
the  laws  of  Congress.  Not  only  do  I  per- 
sonally abhor  that  attitude,  but  I  find  it 
unconscionable  when  the  health  and 
well-being  of  elderly  people  and  families 
are  at  stake. 

I  urge  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration expeditiously  issue  regulations 
to  Implement  the  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram that  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
supported  when  it  passed  its  bill  last 
March. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
communications  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks — ^my  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  Senator 
McGke,  and  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
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of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Mr. 
James  T.  Lynn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

October  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Ciiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  With  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  rural  areas  have  finally  gained 
parity  with  urban  areas  in  a  number  of  hous- 
ing assistance  programs.  One  new  program  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  "Rental 
Assistance"  (Section  514  of  Title  V  of  the 
1974  Housing  Act),  which  is  comparable  to 
the  rent  supplement  program  authorized  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  1965,  but  infrequently  used  in 
rural  areas.  The  importance  of  this  program 
in  our  Inflationary  economy  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  It  wUl  enable  PmHA  to  make  assist- 
ance payments  to  owners  of  rural  rental 
(Section  515  program)  or  farm  labor  housing 
projects  (Sections  614  and  616) ,  so  that  low- 
income  families  will  not  have  to  pay  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  small  incomes  for 
housing. 

This  rental  assistance  program  Is  financed 
through  reimbursements  to  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  and.  therefore,  will  not 
require  an  appropriation  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  that  without  specific 
language  in  either  the  Agricultural  or  the 
Supplementary  appropriations  bills,  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  will  be  delayed. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  was  given  new 
and  wide-ranging  authority  iu  the  1974 
Hoxising  Act.  yet  it  failed  to  request  funds  for 
any  of  the  new  programs.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Agency  will  move  aggressively 
on  this  program  either.  I  heartUy  agree  with 
President  Ford's  message  of  October  8.  in 
which  he  urges  early  Implementation  of  the 
1974  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act — particularly  the  provisions  that  will 
help  those  people  who  are  hurt  the  most  by 
our  current  economic  situation. 

The  cost  of  the  rent  supplement  program 
for  rural  areas  is  surprisingly  small  in  com- 
parison to  its  benefits.  Furthermore,  the 
program  Is  legislatively  limited  to  20  percent 
of  the  units  financed  under  the  rural  rental 
program,  except  in  the  case  of  elderly  or  farm 
labor  housing  projects.  This  past  year  PmHA 
financed  approximately  12,000  rural  rental 
units.  Even  If  that  workload  is  Increased  to 
20,000  units  In  FY  75,  and  another  1,000  units 
of  farm  labor  housing  are  built,  I  estimate 
that  the  cost  of  the  rental  assistance  program 
would  amount  to  only  $4,375,000.  My  calcula- 
tions are  attached.  You  might  note  that  the 
per  unit  assistance  is  estimated  at  $500;  this 
Is  far  less  than  the  $1200  per  unit  average  for 
the  urban  rent  supplement  program.  The 
disparity  is  caused  by  a  lower  rental  cost  to 
the  consumer  under  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Rural  areas  are  generally  the  last  to  benefit 
from  federal  housing  programs,  yet  they 
suffer  the  worst  housing  and  the  greatest 
poverty  In  this  nation.  With  inflation  causing 
almost  dally  rises  In  the  price  of  housing,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  next  year's  appro- 
priation to  assist  Oiir  rural  families  In  o'otaln- 
ing  decent  housing.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  rental  assistance  program  will  be  a  valu- 
able tool  for  our  rural  residents,  and  that 
PmHA  should  make  ii  available  imme- 
diately. 

I  am  attaching  some  committee  report 
draft  language  for  your  consideration.  Since 
the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  either  the  Agri- 
cultural or  the  Supplementary  appropria- 
tions bills,  I  think  that  either  piece  of  leg- 
islation might  be  appropriate.  If  this  Is  not 
possible,  I  Intend  to  encourage  implementa- 


tion of  the  niral  rental  assistance  program 
through  a  floor  colloquy. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Httmphret. 

November  4,  1974. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  urge  that  In  the 
development  of  regulations  by  your  Deptu-t- 
ment  for  the  Implementation  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
(PL  93-383),  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  the  effective  coordination  and  applica- 
tion of  provisions  relating  to  rural  housing 
and  development. 

As  you  know,  rural  America  contains  half 
of  the  Nation's  poor  and  two-thirds  of  Its 
substandard  housing.  Moreover,  It  should  be 
clearly  recognized  by  now  that  there  Is  a 
direct  connection  between  rural  conditions 
and  the  exacerbation  of  urban  problems.  The 
central  requirement  of  the  present  decade 
is  the  creation  of  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated Federal,  State  and  local  government 
policies  to  promote  balanced  national  growth 
and  development. 

PL  93-383  reflects  an  awareness  of  these 
facts  In  concrete  terms.  Thus,  while  Title  I 
explicitly  calls  for  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional urban  growth  policy,  focussing  on 
housing,  environmental,  and  economic  op- 
portunity requirements  principally  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income,  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  20  percent  of  community  de- 
velopment assistance  atithorlzed  under  this 
Title  Is  designated  for  allocation  to  units  of 
general  local  government  outside  of  metro- 
politan areas,  and  to  states  for  use  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas.  More  over.  In  addi- 
tion to  major  new  and  revised  housing  as- 
sistance programs  authorized  under  this  Act, 
important  improvements  are  made  In  the 
programs  of  rural  housing  assistance  through 
amendments,  under  Title  V,  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  we  are 
concerned  that  effective  coordination  be 
achieved  without  delay  between  your  office 
and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  early  Implementation  of  various  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  which  can  benefit 
rural  residents.  As  you  know,  Section  603(b) 
of  the  Riu-al  Development  Act  of  1972  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  coor- 
dinate the  rural  development  work  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  focus  them  upon  rural 
development,  both  In  terms  of  their  substan- 
tive programs  and  in  terms  of  their  person- 
nel and  their  offices. 

Moreover,  under  Title  V  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Develc^ment  Act,  a  new 
program  of  "Rental  Assistance"  la  estab- 
lished, for  which  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration would  have  administrative  respon- 
sibility. We  urge  that  you  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assist 
in  avoiding  any  delay  In  the  implementation 
of  this  program,  which  would  enable  FmHA 
to  make  assistxince  payments  to  owners  of 
rural  rental  or  farm  labor  housing  projects, 
so  that  low-lacome  families  will  not  have 
to  pay  more  than  26  percent  of  their  small 
incomes  for  housing.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  FmHA  has  been  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  lowest  Income  families,  and 
It  should  be  expedited,  provided  adequate 
funds,  and  targetted  on  those  who  are  iu  se- 
rious need  of  this  help. 

We  also  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
our  views  on  certain  specific  matters  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  regulations 
on  PL  93-383. 

First,  equitable  and  effective  housing  as- 
sistance outside  metropolitan  areas,  as  au- 
thorized under  this  Act,  may  be  hindered  by 
difficulties  confronted  by  local  governments 


in  the  preparation  of  technical  documents  In 
the  application  process.  It  Is  Important  that 
legislative  provisions  for  advance  payments 
and  technical  assistance  be  made  known  to 
local  govtrnments  In  rural  areas.  The  De- 
partment shovild  also  inform  these  govern- 
ments without  delay  and  in  clear  terms  of 
revisions  authorized  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  development  assistance,  to  permit 
communities  to  follow  simplified  procedures 
and  to  enable  local  governments  to  determine 
readily  whether  they  qualify  for  assistance. 

Second,  procedures  should  be  clearly  indi- 
cated In  regulations  to  assure  that  the  review 
and  decision  process  on  development  as- 
sistance takes  Into  full  account  the  views  of 
local  governments  and  residents,  which 
should  be  weighted  effectively  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  State  governments  in  final 
determinations  by  the  Department  on  assist- 
ance allocations. 

Third,  policies  of  the  Department  should 
take  account  of  the  important  role  of  pri- 
vate, non-profit  corporations  and  of  local 
housing  authorities  in  the  development  of 
housing  programs  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas.  For  example,  often  In  rural  communi- 
ties, without  the  efforts  of  chiu-ch-related 
organizations  as  housing  program  sponsors, 
the  job  will  not  get  done.  We  believe  it  is 
Important,  therefore,  that  the  capabilities  of 
such  sponsors  and  local  housing  authorities 
be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  project  applica- 
tions for  rural  areas. 

Finally,  Section  618  of  PL  93-383  author- 
izes a  new  program  of  assistance  for  mobile 
homes  and  sites,  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  However,  while  Title  VI  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Federal  construction 
and  safety  standards  for  mobile  homes  and 
authorizes  a  program  of  mobile  home  safety 
research  and  development,  this  important  re- 
quirement in  addressing  problems  associated 
with  the  utilization  of  mobile  homes  to- 
ward resolving  housing  shortages  must  be 
supplemented  by  carefully  developed  and 
scrupulously  monitored  regulations  for  ad- 
ministering the  mobUe  homes  program  under 
Section  518.  Standards  must  be  clearly  set 
forth  on  site  requirements,  density  limits. 
and  essential  facilities  and  services  to  be 
provided  in  mobile  home  parks,  for  example, 
and  persons  purchasing  or  renting  mobile 
homes  under  this  program  sould  have  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  protection  from  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  and  that  site  main- 
tenance and  services  will  be  stipulated  and 
continued  by  mobile  home  pairk  developer- 
owners  receiving  Federal  assistance  uiider 
this  Act. 

We  ask  that  you  give  immediate  and  se- 
rious consideration  to  these  recommenda- 
tions toward  assuring  that  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas  are  enabled  to  meet  urgent  needs 
and  undertake  planned  development  for  fu- 
tui'e  growth. 

Sincerely. 

Hubert    H.    Humphrey. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Dick  Clark, 

US.  Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota's  re- 
marks let  me  reiterate  my  assurances  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hatha- 
way.^ The  subcommittee  will  request  a 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  status  of  this  program,  with 
the  report  to  be  submitted  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year.  With  this  informa- 
tion in  liand,  the  committee  will  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  program. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  McGee,  for  ac- 
cepting my  proposal  wliich  directs  ASCS 
to  make  available  io  West  Virginia  larni- 
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ers.  from  available  reserves,  up  to  $250.- 

000  to  eradicate  the  multiflora  rose.  I  in- 
troduced this  proposal  in  committee  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Randolph. 
when  I  was  advised  by  ASCS  officials 
that  tills  amount  was  needed. 

Tlie  cliairman  will  i-ecall  that,  earlier 
this  year,  I  participated  in  a  d^ate  with 
him  and  my  colleague,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, rerrarding  the  need  for  funding 
to  control  this  i^oxlous  brush,  and  tlie 
chairman  indicated,  at  that  time,  that  he 
would  be  holding  hearings  on  the  possi- 
bility of  funding  ACP  on  a  "no  year" 
funding  basis.  Tliis  "no  year"  funding 
would  allow  ASCS  to  redistribute  any  un- 
used balances  to  States  to  handle  emer- 
gency or  special  programs,  such  as  the 
multiflora  rose  in  West  Virginia,  I  am 
sori-y  that  the  committee  has  not  held 
those  hearings,  but  I  do  understand  that, 
with  having  to  reeiiact  the  vetoed  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill,  which  we 
are  considering  today,  the  committee  has 
not  been  able  to  schedule  all  hearings  de- 
sirable. I  would,  liowever,  urge  that  this 
matter  be  taken  up  early  next  year  when 
the  committee  considers  the  fiscal  year 
197S  agricultural  appropriations  bill 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  certainly  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  committee  will  go 
into  this  subject  very  tiioroughly  when 
ASCS  oCBcials  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee next  spring.  In  addition,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  will  be  theie  to  re- 
mind us  of  this  commitment  at  Uiat  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  At  this  time  I  would  also  like 
to  inquire  of  the  chairman  whether  he 
would  support  additional  funds  beyond 
this  $250,000  to  farmers  in  West  Virginia 
for  the  eradication  of  the  multiflora  rose 
if  such  a  need  arises. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  committee  included 
the  language  which  you  requested  and 
agreed  on  the  amount  of  $250,000,  be- 
cause tliat  was  the  amount  estimated  to 
be  needed.  If,  however,  any  further  need 
arises,  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  tlie 
committee  will  take  quick  action  to  see 
that  all  necessary  funds  are  made  avail- 
able and,  of  course,  we  could  include 
language  or  additional  funds  in  the  sup- 
plemental In  January  or  Febniary  of 
1975  if  such  a  need  aiises. 

I  share  the  Senator's  feeling  that,  since 
USDA  was  Instrumental  in  introducing 
the  mulMpfcra  rose  to  West  Vliginia,  it 
should^aiso  be  equally  instrumental  in 
eradicating  this  noxious  brush. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  Agriculture-Envii-on- 
mental  and  Consumer  Protection  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  has 
caused  Congress  to  consider  a  second  ap- 
propriations bill  for  these  programs.  The 
President's  arguments  for  vetoing  the  bill 
were  not  convhicing.  The  able  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Seruitor  McOee,  has  discussed  the  Inap- 
propiiateness  of  the  President's  veto,  and 

1  shall  not  repeat  that  argument. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican,  Senator 
PoNc,  have  displayed  considerable  dili- 
gence in  fulfilling  their  duties  this  year. 


As  In  the  past,  they  have  been  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  environmental  protection 
programs.  They  have  provided  funds  to 
reduce  the  abuses  heaped  on  the  en- 
vli'onment. 

The  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  con- 
tained many  increases  in  EPA  programs. 
Those  increases  remain  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  ."subject  to  the  general 
reduction  applied  to  all  programs  by  the 
Appropriations  Ccmmittee.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  recojumended  to  the  Sen- 
ate becaiise  we  are  now  well  into  the  fis- 
cal year,  and  increases  ought  to  be  re- 
duced proportionatel.v. 

There  has  been  a  significant  attempt 
in  recent  years  to  undei-mine  and  rc- 
wTite  environmental  protection  programs 
tlu'ough  legislation  in  appropriations 
bills.  This  has  not  been  a  product  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Rather,  it  has  been  done  by  a  House  Ap- 
propiiations  Subcommittee,  and  has  led 
to  considerable  difficulty  and  confiict. 

There  were  three  provisions  in  the 
House-passed  legislation  that  continue 
the  attempt  to  use  the  appropriations  bill 
to  amend  and  redirect  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  other  enviiorunental  laws. 

First  was  an  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  which  was  stiicken  from  the  bill 
before  us.  Second  was  language  in  the 
House  reiwrt  which  attempted  to  dis- 
credit all  environmental  lows.  The  third 
was  an  assertion  that  all  language  con- 
tained in  previous  reports  is  still  valid. 

I  commend  tlie  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Senator  McGee,  for  taking  the  ac- 
tion necessary  to  remove  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  these  provisions  from  the 
bill,  which  is  the  language  amending 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Section  511  of  the  House  bill  contains 
this  provision : 

No  part  of  any  lundfi  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  ui^ed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  adinluisier  any  pro- 
gram to  tax,  limit,  or  otherwise  regulate 
liarlcing  facUitley. 

Tills  language  was  entirely  inappro- 
priate. 

Section  511  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  raised  thi'ee  important  ques- 
tions. And,  because  this  provision  will 
be  subject  to  conference  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  raise  those  questions: 

First.  We  must  ask  if  it  is  proper  to 
ase  an  appropriations  procedure  to  ac- 
complish suhstantive  change  in  legisla- 
tive policy.  "Hiis  amendment  could  not  be 
reached  in  the  House  on  a  point  of  order 
because  it  is  purportedly  a  procedural 
limitation  on  the  use  of  fimds.  It  is  more 
than  that.  This  amendment  would  void 
current  regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  authorized  by  the 
Clean  Ah-  Act  and  which  have  been  up- 
held by  tlie  courts. 

The  language  of  the  House  bill  is  leg- 
islative in  nature,  yet  it  has  liad  no  leg- 
islative hearings.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House  subcommittee  with  no  public  dis- 
cussion. This  is  not  proper  legislative 
process. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  sub- 
committee cliah-man.  Senator  McOes, 
for  agreeing  to  strike  this  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill. 


Second.  We  must  ask  ourselves  wheth- 
er the  Congress  wants  to  restrict  pollu- 
tion control  authority  through  this  proc- 
e.<^s  without  any  review  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  restriction  on  the  health  of 
citizens  in  areas  -.ihere  such  controls  :ue 
required. 

Third.  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  impose  on  tiie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  the  burdf^n 
of  finding  other  means  to  meet  statu- 
tory deadlines  for  achieving  public 
health -related  air  quality  standards.  Last 
year  the  Senate  bowed  to  House  demand'^ 
in  thi^  energj'  emergency  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  Environmental  Protectioii 
Agency  from  using  parking  siulaxes  as 
an  element  of  pollution  control  without  a 
specific  congressional  autliorlzation.  The 
provision  in  the  House  bill  would  bar  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  from 
using  an>'  parking  regulations  whatso- 
ever as  an  element  of  pollution  control. 

Dates  for  the  attainment  of  the  dead- 
lines of  tlie  Clean  Aii"  Act  remain  intact . 
Theitfore.  communities  with  air  pollu- 
tion problems  will  simply  have  to  adopt 
other  measures  to  reach  clean  air  goals 
Parking  management  is  a  very  u«eful 
tool  for  many  communities.  Removal  of 
the  power  to  use  this  approach  simply 
forces  commmiiiies  to  use  more  strin- 
gent techniques  to  accomplish  the  goals 
of  tlie  Clean  Air  Act.  This  might  include 
armual  inspection  of  auto  emission  con- 
trol devices,  extensive  mandatory  retro- 
fit of  catalysts  on  older  cai-s,  and  gas  ra- 
tioning. None  of  these  are  popular  or 
economically  attractive  programs. 

I  think  that  rationing  of  gasoline 
without  cai'eful  congressional  considera- 
tion as  to  its  implications  and  the  alter- 
natives is  a  step  which  should  not  be 
taken,  but  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  have  no  other  choice.  The 
courts  have  ordered  tliat  Agency  to  de- 
velop transportation  control  strategies 
which  will  achieve  health-related  air 
quality  standards  by  the  deadlines  estab- 
lished in  the  act.  Even  if  Congress  should 
act  in  the  next  session  to  change  those 
deadlines  or  provide  the  agency  with  ad- 
ditional tools,  we  cannot  anticipate  how 
quickly  that  legislation  might  move. 
Certainly  it  would  not  develop  quickly 
enough  to  avoid  adverse  public  reaction 
to  proposals  which  v.ould  be  required 
by  court  order. 

A  number  of  communities  acro-ss  the 
country  with  substantial  pollution  prob- 
lems want  to  emphasize  mass  transit. 
Transportation  control  plans  used  hi  a 
number  of  cities,  such  as  Boston,  require 
employers  to  reduce  parking  spaces 
available  to  employees  in  order  to  en- 
courage carpooling  and  mass  transit.  As 
such  a  shift  occurs,  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tems will  improve,  congestion  will  de- 
cline, shopping  and  commercial  use  of 
the  downtown  area  will  become  more 
pleasant  and  attract  more  customers 
without  causing  pollution. 

Carpools  and  mass  transit  clearly  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  fuel  supply 
problem  facing  the  coimtry.  John  Saw- 
hill,  Acting  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, recognized  the  usefulness  of  such 
transportation  control  plans  in  conserv- 
ing scarce  fuel.  Recently  in  Philadelphia 
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he  commented  that  Increased  use  of  car- 
pools  and  mass  transit  were  important 
in  reducing  the  fuel  shoitages  facing  Uie 
Nation. 

Parking  management  regulations  may 
be  useful  in  tackling  longi-un  problems 
that  occur  when  facilities  are  located 
improperly  in  urban  areas.  They  may  not 
be.  But  the  legislative  committees — not 
the  appropriations  committees — ouglit 
to  make  that  decision. 

In  any  event,  communities  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  a  long  look  at  the 
proper  location  of  facilities  to  miniiniz* 
the  environmental  impact  of  growth. 
Tills  is  not  an  "antigrowth"  approach, 
for  it  will  actually  allow  more  growth  by 
havirkg  it  occm*  in  tlie  least  damaging 
way. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Enivronmental 
Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  held  weeks  of  Clean  Air  Act 
oversight  hearings  this  year.  We  care- 
fully examined  parking  management  and 
indirect  source  regulations  of  tlie  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  In  addi- 
tion, in  June  of  this  year.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act,  which  specifi- 
cally prohibited  Federal  im;x)sition  of 
parking  taxes  and  delayed  the  imple- 
mentation of  parking  management  regu- 
lations for  6  months. 

These  actions  were  to  insure  that  EPA 
would  consult  carefully  with  localities 
and  develop  reasonable  regulations  that 
could  be  implemented  in  the  most  rea- 
fonjible  fashion  possible. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  legal  authority  to  impose  park- 
ing management  regulations  has  been 
questioned  by  som.e.  It  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  t^ 
authorize  EPA  to  use  ti-ansportation  and 
land  use  controls  where  necessary  to 
meet  the  goals  established  in  tlie  act. 
Page  12  of  tlie  1970  Senate  report  says 
that: 

In  addition  to  direct  emission  controls, 
other  potential  parts  of  an  implementation 
plan  include  laud  use  and  air  and  surface 
transportation  controls.  These  should  insure 
that  .  .  .  sources  will  be  located  and  oper- 
ated so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  imple- 
mentation, maintenance  and  erforcement  of 
any  applicable  air  quality  standard  or  goal. 

The  legal  issue  has  not  been  tested 
completely  in  the  courts,  but  the  first 
broad  test  has  occurred,  and  a  sweeping 
decision  sustaining  this  authority  was 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fii-st  Circuit  Com-t  on  Sept.  27.  1974. 
This  case  dealt  with  the  Metropolitan 
Borton  Air  Quality  Transportation  Con- 
trol Plan.  On  all  constitutional  and 
statutory  challenges,  EPA's  authority 
under  the  act  was  supported  by  the 
court. 

This  item  will  obviously  be  controver- 
sial in  conference,  and  I  would  urge  the 
Senate  to  stand  by  its  action  in  removing 
this  provision. 

The  second  major  problem  created  by 
the  action  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  stems  from  objectionable  lan- 
guage in  the  House  report.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Coirunlttee  considered  recommending 
the  following  language  in  the  bUl  relating  to 
funds  tot  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency : 


None  of  these  funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  any  program 
that  reduces  the  supply  or  increases  the  cost 
of  electricity  or  food  to  the  consumer. 

However,  the  Committee  agreed  It  would 
be  best  to  include  the  language  in  the  re- 
port at  this  time,  «uid  to  rely  on  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  so  modify  Its 
regulations  and  requirements  as  necessary  to 
accomnllsh  this  directive. 

While  protecting  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  purity  of  our  waters  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, and  has  long  been  a  major  concern 
of  this  Committee,  it  does  not  seem  that 
tliis  must  be  accomplished  by  i^lsing  the 
cost  of  food  and  electricity  beyond  the  fl:ian- 
cial  aMlity  of  nia.iy  Americans. 

The  report  rf  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  rejects  this  language 
and  tlie  committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  forthright  position. 

It  arjpears  to  rest  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  a  significant  part  of  in- 
creased food  snd  electricity  costs  and 
general  inflation  stems  from  pollution 
control  requirements.  This  charge  has 
been  made  frequently  durmg  tiie  debate 
over  our  economic  ills.  Iiive.'^tigaton  of 
this  charge  has  shown  that  pollution 
contiol  expenditures  have  a  minimal 
effect  on  economic  output  and  inflation. 

A  report  prepared  by  Russell  W.  Peter- 
son, Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  presented  at  a 
I're-economic  summit  meeting  states  the 
following: 

Tiie  economic  impact  of  these  expenditures 
[oa  environmental  programs |  is  nut  nearly 
as  significant  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
PoUutlou  control  e.\penditures  certainly  aie 
not  responsible  for  our  current  problems  of 
iaHation.  The  Council  on  Environxneatal 
Quality's  most  recent  analysis  oX  tlie  impact 
of  environmental  pi'ograms  on  the  economy 
indicate  that  these  programs  account  for  at 
most  roughly  '.i  of  one  percent  of  our  cur- 
rent inflation.  Nor  are  they  any  more  re- 
sponsible for  high  interest  rates.  Put  in  i)er- 
spective,  expeaditures  made  during  1973  to 
satisfy  requirements  of  federal  water  and  air 
pollution  control  legislation  amounted  to 
approximately  one  percent  of  our  GNP.  Look- 
ing at  It  ajiother  way,  they  amounted  to 
from  two  to  three  percent  of  all  investments 
and  five  to  six  percent  of  total  expenditures 
on  plant  and  eoulpment.  These  numbers  cer- 
tainly ere  not  large  enough  to  have  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  that  some  are  attributing  to 
them. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  study  showed  that 
the  projected  Investment  and  operating  co^ts 
for  pollution  control  devices  over  the  next 
ten  years  would  have  an  Insignificant  Impact 
on  the  growth  in  GNP — 4.3  percent  per  year 
without  the  pollution  control  program  and 
4.2  percent  with  it.  And,  of  course,  the  In- 
creased value  to  the  people  of  cleaner  air 
and  ^7-ater  is  not  included  In  the  GNP. 

An  extensive  article  by  the  National 
Journal.  August  24,  1974.  concluded  that 
environmental  costs  had  a  small  impact 
on  the  economy.  "^-^ 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  conducted  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  existing  m  this  area  and  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  new  series  of  inves- 
tigating into  eight  specific  projects  to 
provide  additional  data. 

An  independent  analysis  by  the  Cha^^e 
Econometrics  Associates,  Inc.  took  EPA's 
cost  data  and  coupled  them  with  fore- 
casts about  the  economy.  They  estimated 
tliat  by  1977,  3.2  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  would  be  devoted  to  pol- 
lution control.  This  analysis  estimated 


that  1977  would  be  the  peak  year,  with 
the  figure  dropping  to  2.2  percent  by 
1980. 

Chase  Econometrics  also  estimated 
that  very  little  Impact  would  be  felt  in 
output  and  employment,  since  there 
would  be  offsetting  employment  and 
production  gains  in  the  manufacture  cf 
pollution  control  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  cause  of  hi- 
creased  electricity  and  food  costs  lie  in 
factors  such  as  oil  price  rises,  material 
shortages,  di'ought,  and  government 
management. 

AVhen  all  factors  are  examined,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  environmental  regula- 
tions cannot  legitimately  become  the 
scapegoat  for  our  economic  problems. 
Repealing  all  our  environmental  proi.ec- 
tion  laws  would  have  very  little  impact 
on  iiiflation  prfood  production.  In  fact 
in  the  lon£;*Ttm,  these  envi'itpnmental 
protection  efforts  are  likely  to  secure  our 
f  oo<l  supply  in  a  more  balanced  ecological 
sv,stem. 

.Recently,  the  Administrator  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Russell 
E.  Train,  summarized  this  issue  this  way . 

...  we  really  do  not  have  the  option  of 
not  paying  environmental  costs  at  all.  The 
question  Is  really  who  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  these  costs.  If  electric  power  is  generated 
with  Inadequate  controls  over  sulfur  and 
particulate  ennssions.  then  the  cost  Is  bcrne 
by  the  general  public  through  statistically 
demonstrable  lncrea.ses  in  mortality  and 
morbidity. 

Congress  certainly  expects  Pome  costs 
associated  with  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment. Repairing  past  damage  will  re- 
quire sacrifice,  commitment,  and  re- 
sources. We  would  fool  ourselves  if  we 
pretended  that  a  clean  environment  will 
be  fi-ee.  But  we  can  say  with  assurance 
that  the  costs  will  net  be  unreasonable. 
and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  «ill 
depend  on  the  ingenuity  of  private  indus- 
try in  developing  effective  low  cost 
technology'. 

The  House  language  appears  to  be 
targeted  on  undermining  environmental 
protection  efforts  some  industries  regard 
as  bothersome.  The  intent  could  hardly 
be  to  save  the  Nation  from  inflation, 
since  the  cause  of  inflation  lies  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  prob- 
lem in  the  report  of  the  House  Appro- 
priation Committee.  In  the  past  that 
committee  has  attempted  to  force  the 
regulatory  programs  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  into  tlie 
framewo;k  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  even  though  such  pro- 
grams are  exempt  from  NEPA.  The 
House  Appropriation.s  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  nullify  this  exemption.  The 
present  report  references  all  preVious  re- 
port language  and  directs  the  Agency  to 
comply  with  iis  orders,  even  though  that 
language  war  contradicted  in  subsequent 
legislative  history,  and  in  some  ca?es 
was  specifically  voided  by  legislntive 
action. 

As  a  result  of  this  pressme,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  volun- 
tarily submitted  some  of  its  regulations 
to  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
process.  The  main  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
delay  regulations. 
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Regulatory  responsibilities  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  under 
both  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Statutory 
provisions  in  both  these  laws  clearly 
stipulate  their  relationship  with  NEPA. 

Sec  tion  511(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  reads  as  follows: 

Except  for  the  provision  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  construction  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  as  authorized  by  section  201  of  this 
Act.  and  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act  for  the  discharge  of  any 
pollutant  by  a  new  source  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 306  of  this  Act,  no  action  of  the  Admln- 
Lstrator  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852); 

Section  7ic)(l>  in  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  reads  as  follows: 

No  action  taken  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  856). 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  Administrator 
not  required  to  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  except  as 
specifically  provided  in  the  above  quoted 
section  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  but  also  any  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrator to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  NEPA 
shall  be  for  information  purposes  only 
and  cannot  be  construed  as  impacting, 
delaying  or  modifying  his  regulatorj'  re- 
sponsibility in  any  way. 

The  House  report  language  has  no 
legal  standing  in  this  issue,  and  the 
Agency  is  required  to  Ignore  it. 

In  summai-y.  when  we  examine  the 
entire  congressional  effort  to  further 
environmental  protection,  the  actions  of 
tile  House  Appropriations  Committee  are 
clearly  inappropriate.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  air  and  wa- 
ter legislation  this  year  and  will  do  so 
again  next  year.  This  is  a  responsibility 
boiTie  by  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  I  know  that 
the  House  counterpaits  will  eigage  In 
similar  reviews. 

The  Senate  must  reject  the  House  ac- 
tion as  inappropriate.  I  commend  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for 
its  action  and  urge  the  Senate  to  main- 
tain the  support  it  has  given  to  environ- 
mental programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanin^ous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain con-espondence  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  27.  1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oalx:  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  a 
provision  In  the  House  version  of  the  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer  Pro- 


tection appropriation  bill  which  bars  use  of 
EPA  funds  "to  administer  any  program  to 
tax,  limit  or  otherwise  regulate  parking  fa- 
cilities." 

This  provision,  which  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  or  order  in  the  House,  is  de- 
signed to  narrow  the  regulatory  authority 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
thus  has  the  effect  of  amending  substantive 
law.  Such  policy  must  be  made  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  not  In  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  House  Report,  by  way  of  Justification, 
notes  that  this  same  provision  was  included 
In  P.L.  93-245,  a  1974  supplemental  appro- 
priation bin.  You  win  recall  that  we  dis- 
cussed that  earlier  provision  and  agreed  that, 
because  there  were  no  EPA  regulatory  ap- 
propriations included  in  that  Suplemental, 
the  provision  was  moot.  In  this  case  the  pro- 
vision is  anything  but  moot.  This  appro- 
priation bill  carries  all  of  EPA's  funds  for 
FY  1975. 

If  adopted,  a  major  element  of  EPA's  clean 
air  regulatory  effort  would  be  voided  without 
any  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  such  actions 
on  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines,  the  public  health, 
or  the  overall  regulatory  effort. 

Should  this  provision  survive  In  the  House, 
I  urge  that  It  be  deleted  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee and  that  it  not  be  Included  m  the 
conference  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
U.S.   Senate,    Chairman,   Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Pollution. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  11,  1974. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution.  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ed:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter 
in  which  you  commented  on  the  action  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  In  re- 
stricting the  use  of  appropriated  EPA  funds 
for  its  parking  facilities  program. 

A.S  you  know,  H.R.  16901  passed  the  House 
on  October  9  and  included  the  provision  to 
which  you  objected.  The  time  element  did 
not  allow  us  to  consider  this  in  committee 
prior  to  the  recess.  I  anticipate  that  we  will 
get  to  this  shortly  after  we  reconvene  in 
November.  I  know  of  your  deep  Interest  and 
concern  In  this  matter,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  you  and  your  staff  will  continue 
to  be  kept  advised. 
Sincerely. 

Oale  McOee, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Environjiiental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Oale  McOce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Gale:  A.s  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
provision  of  the  pending  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Appropriation  bill  (H.R. 
16901)  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  through  a  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  EPA  funds. 

Section  510  of  that  bill  would  prohibit 
EPA  from  using  any  funds  ".  .  .  to  admin- 
ister any  program  to  tax,  limit,  or  other- 
wise regulate  parking  facilities." 

While  technically  this  is  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  funds,  it  is  in  fact  an  amend- 
ment to  Sec.  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
requires  EPA  to  take  such  measures  "as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  primary  (health)  .  .  .  stand- 
ards, including  but  not  limited  to,  land 
use  and  transportation  controls." 

EPA  has,  pursuant  to  court  order,  pro- 
naulgated  such  controls  and  is  in  the  process 


of  holding  additional  bearings  on  their  via- 
bility (In  accordance  with  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  en- 
acted In  June  of  this  year) . 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  held  hearings  on  these  trans- 
portation and  land  u-^e  control  proposal-s 
in  Los  Angeles  and  additional  hearings  will 
be  held  early  next  year.  The  Administration 
has  proposed  legislation  designed  to  reduce 
the  Impact  of  these  requirements.  And  the 
House  Committee  is  committed  to  a  full 
evaluation  of  the  implications  of  the  poli- 
cies proposed  to  implement  the  Clean  Air 
Act  prior  lo  the  required  extension  of  fund- 
ing authority. 

We  feel  that  it  is  both  In.appropriate  and 
unwise  to  attempt  to  vacate  a  legislative 
mandate  through  a  limitation  on  use  of 
funds.  Congress  has  directed  EPA  to  de- 
velop programs  to  achieve  and  maintain 
health-related  air  quality  standards.  This 
limitation  may  require  EPA  to  adopt  dra- 
conian  measures  such  as  gas  rationing  to 
achieve  health  standards  because  other 
tools  have  been  eliminated  even  though  both 
the  law  and  the  cotirts  Insist  that  deadlines 
be  met. 

As  indicated  above,  we  are  committed  to 
a  thoroxigh  review  and  any  appropriate 
modifications  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  would 
appreciate  your  support  to  see  that  such 
modifications  occur  In  an  orderly  manner 
by  deleting  this  provision  of  H.R.  16901. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund    S.   Muskic, 
HOWARD  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  Oct.  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  requested.  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  my  comments  on  H.R. 
16901.  the  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Bill  of 
1975,  which  Is  now  before  your  Committee. 
Two  points  are  of  serious  concern  to  me: 
section  511  of  the  bill  itself  and  secondly, 
certain  language  in  the  House  Report  con- 
cerning EPA. 

If  enacted,  section  511  would,  In  my  Judg- 
ment significantly  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  carry 
out  its  mandate  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Section  511  states: 

No  part  of  any  funds  ^proprlated  imder 
this  Act  may  be  used  by'the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  administer  any  program 
to  tax,  limit,  or  otherwise  regulate  parking 
facilities. 

Enactment  of  section  511  would  sub- 
stantially impair  the  ability  of  some  24 
metropolitan  areas  to  achieve  the  Clean  Air 
Act  health-protection  standards  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  photochemical  oxidants.  In 
addition,  the  ability  of  all  State  air  pollution 
control  programs  to  maintain  compliance 
with  the  health  standards,  once  they  are 
met,  would  be  greatly  impaired. 

The  language  of  section  511  would  effect 
the  following  programs:  nationwide  "In- 
direct source"  p.irking  reviews,  parking  man- 
agement programs  in  twenty  cities  with 
severe  automobile  pollution  problems,  on- 
street  parking  restrictions  In  various  trans- 
portation control  areas,  employer  transit  use 
Incentive  plans  being  implemented  In  fifteen 
metropolitan  areas,  and  air  quality  mainte- 
nance plans  which  are  being  formulated  and 
adopted  by  the  States  to  ensure  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  across  the  country.  Each  of  these 
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programs  Is  complementary  to  measures  that 
EPA  is  taking,  together  with  State  and  local 
governments,  to  expand  mass  transit  service 
and  carpool  programs. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  requires 
the  establishment  of  such  transportation 
measures  as  are  needed  to  help  meet  and 
maintain  the  air  quaUty  standards,  the  Agen- 
cy would  be  required  to  replace  any  parking- 
related  measures  eliminated  by  section  511 
with  new  measures  sufficient  to  meet  the 
standards.  However,  the  Agency  has  already 
Included  almost  all  available  reasonable 
measures  In  severely  polluted  areas.  Conse- 
quently, any  replacement  measures  would 
likely  be  more  controversial  and  less  accept- 
able. 

If  enacted,  section  511  would  have  a  seri- 
ous and  adverse  Impact  on  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  throughout  the  country.  Such 
a  measure  in  my  Judgment  should  be  en- 
acted only  after  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion and  review  by  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  Congress.  No  hearings  were  ever  held 
on  this  section. 

Section  611  Is  not  simply  a  repltitlou  of 
previously  enacted  language  as  the  Hoxise  re- 
port suggests,  but  rather  goes  far  beyond 
the  prohibition  on  parting  charges  contained 
In  the  recently  enacted  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
EPA  has  fully  compiled  with  that  prohibition 
and,  in  fact,  took  action  even  prior  to  the 
final  Congressional  action. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  an  amendment  to 
the  CAA  which  would  give  EPA  needed  flex- 
ibility In  the  administration  of  the  trans- 
portation control  plans.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  appropriate  Committees  wUl  be  holding 
hearings  on  this  proposal  early  next  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  511  would 
eliminate  measures  with  significant  energy 
conservation  as  well  as  health  benefits.  The 
parking  regulations  approved  or  promulgated 
by  EPA  should  significantly  reduce  energy 
consumption  by  encoura.glng  mass  transit 
usage  and  carpoollng.  The  Importance  of 
such  parking  measures  has  been  recognized, 
for  example,  by  John  Sawhlll,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  In 
his  recent  remarks  before  the  Ninth  Project 
Independence  Hearing  and  elsewhere. 

Because  EPA's  parking  management  meas- 
ures have  a  number  of  Important  ramifica- 
tions and  have  gained  considerable  momen- 
tum and  support  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  I  have  enclosed  an  attachment  which 
describes  the  specific  adverse  effects  that 
would  follow  from  enactment  of  section  511. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  urge  you 
and  your  committee  to  eliminate  section  511 
from  the  bill. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  a  section  of  House 
Report  No.  93-1379.  The  paragraph,  which 
does  not  refer  to  any  specific  section  of 
H.R.  16901.  Is  found  on  page  5  and  reads  In 
part  as  follows: 

The  Committee  considered  recommending 
the  following  lanjjuage  in  the  bill  relating 
to  funds  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
.Agency : 

None  of  these  funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  any  program 
that  reduces  the  stipply  or  Increases  the 
cost  of  electilclty  or  food  to  the  consumer. 

However,  the  Committee  agreed  It  would  be 
berst  to  Include  the  language  In  the  report 
at  this  time,  and  to  rely  on  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  so  modify  Its 
regulations  and  requirements  as  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  directive  .  .  . 

A  literal  Interpretation  of  this  language 
could  call  Into  question  most  of  EPA's  statu- 
tory authorities  since  a  great  number  of 
our  authorities  are  In  some  way  related  to 
the  energy  and  food  Indtistrles  and  have 
some  Impact  direct  or  Indirect  upon  supply 
and  price. 


For  example,  EPA  regulations  which  Im- 
pact upon  the  production  of  electricity  In- 
clude among  others  health  related  sulfur 
oxide  particulate  air  standards;  thermal  and 
chemical  effluent  standards;  and  environ- 
mental regtUatlons  of  off-shore  oil  produc- 
tion; the  transportation  of  energy  resources; 
and  proposed  authority  over  surface  mining. 
EPA  regulations  which  Impact  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  Include 
among  others  pesticide  regulations;  water 
effluent  guidelines  on  food-related  industries; 
and  environmental  regulations  affecting  the 
production  and  transportation  of  natural  gas 
and  fertilizers. 

I  should  poUit  out  to  the  Committee  that 
EPA  In  the  process  of  development  of  our 
regulations  does  take  Into  account  both  the 
projected  economic  and  energy  Impacts,  con- 
sistent, of  course,  with  our  statutory  respon- 
sibility. In  addition  to  our  energy  and  'eco- 
nomic assessments  which  occur  as  each  regu- 
lation Is  being  developed,  we  have  undertaken 
two  special,  comprehensive  efforts  to  review 
the  economic  and  energy  Impacts  of  our 
programs.  Both  of  these  efforts  are  designed 
to  calculate  these  Impacts  to  insure  that 
we  are  fully  aware  of  all  economic  and  enertjy 
Impacts,  particularly  In  light  of  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  changing  energy  and  economic 
situation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  language  from 
the  House  report  cited  above  was  Intended  to 
dlmlnlsb  or  negate  the  Agency's  obligations 
under  other  statutes  enacted  by  Congress 
or  to  cause  a  wholesale  revision  of  our  regu- 
lations and  standards.  I  hope  your  Commit- 
tee will  carefully  scrutinize  this  language 
and  consider  the  effect.  If  any.  It  has  or 
should  have  on  EPA  programs. 

I  greatly  appreciate  yoxu:  consideration  of 
these  matters  and  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
this  situation  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BnssELL  E.  Train. 

Efficts  of  Enacting  Sectiok  511  of 
H.R.  16901 

BOTE  OF  PARKING  CONTROLS  IN  CLEAK  AIR 
mOGRAMS 

In  many  areas,  the  combined  Impact  of 
new  automobile  emission  controls  and  sta- 
tionary source  controls  will  not  be  adequate 
to  attain  the  health  protection  standards  for 
the  two  primary  automobile-relate  1  pollu- 
tants, carbon  monoxide  and  photochemical 
oxidants.  Consequently,  It  Is  necessary  to 
provide  certain  measures  which  provide  for 
the  redtictlon  and  control  of  automobile  use 
to  minimize  pollution  Impacts.  Such  meas- 
ures take  different  forms  to  solve  different 
problems.  High  localized  carbon  monoxide 
levels  are  caused  by  concentrated  automobile 
use  In  and  around  large  parking  facilities.  To 
prevent  the  creation  of  additional  localized 
carbon  monoxide  problems,  the  "indirect 
source"  parking  facility  review  regulations 
provide  for  the  careful  designing  of  new 
parking  facilities  so  as  to  avoid  creation  of 
high  polluting  congestion  situations. 

"Transportation  control  plans"  in  some  30 
metropolitan  areas  require  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  areawide  vehicle  miles  traveled  In 
order  to  help  meet  the  air  quality  standard 
for  both  photochemical  oxidants  and  carbon 
monoxide.  The  placement  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  parking  facilities  are  important  factors 
in  determining  whether  or  not  transit  or 
carpoollng  are  used  as  transport  modes  and 
influence  the  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the 
area.  The  parking  management,  employer 
transit  incentive,  and  on-street  parking  pro- 
grams contained  In  24  of  the  transportation 
control  plans  are  a  vital  element  of  the  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled  reducUon  program.  The 
placement  of  future  parking  facilities  and 
their  relationship  to  avallabie  transit  facili- 
ties also  influence  the  ability  to  maintain 
carbon  monoxide  and  photochemical  oxidaait 


air  quality  standards  once  they  are  achieved. 
The  planning  and  the  review  of  new  parking 
facUiUes  are,  accordingly,  important  paxts  of 
the  new  air  quality  maintenance  plans. 

SPECIFIC  IMPACTS  OF  SECTION  611 

The  impact  of  section  511  would  be  wide- 
spread. The  following  Is  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  on  ciurent  pro- 
grams. 

Indirect  Source  Parking  Facility  Review: 
Indirect  source  parking  programs  are  im- 
plemented to  ensure  that  construction  of  a 
new  parking  facility  does  not  cause  a  local- 
ized carbon  monoxide  problem.  Currently, 
EPA  has  proratilgated  national  indlrecv 
source  regulations  for  review  of  new  facilities 
and  some  26  states  have  adopted  or  are  draft- 
ing Indirect  source  programs  to  replace  the 
Federal  program.,  as  ES'A  has  encouraged 
them  to  do.  Section  511  would  eliminate 
the  Federal  indirect  source  parking  re- 
view program  and  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize existing  and  potential  state  pro- 
grams. Under  section  511,  EPA  could  not  im- 
plement the  promtilgated  program  and  Its 
ability  to  approve  state  programs  may  be 
voided.  Obviously,  If  the  Federal  program  is 
voided,  the  impetus  for  states  to  adopt  pro- 
grams wUl  be  seriously  diminished.  Further- 
more, since  EPA  funds  are  used  by  many 
states  to  Implement  approved  programs, 
existing  state  programs  (such  as  that  In 
Florida)  might  also  be  diluted  or  eliminated. 
Parking  ^-anagement  Regulations:  Park- 
ing management  regulations  have  been  ap- 
proved or  promulgated  for  some  20  metro- 
politan areas  as  one  of  a  variety  of  mea.sures 
,^et  forth  In  the  transportation  control  plan:s 
to  help  reduce  vehicle  miles  traveled.  I  have 
recently  proposed  amendments  to  the  park- 
ing management  regulations  to  provide  ad- 
ditional flexibility  and  have  decided  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations  from 
Jantiary  1,  1975  to  June  30,  1975  so  that  the 
new  flexibility  will  be  available  to  all  cov- 
ered by  the  regulations.  Several  local  aieas 
such  as  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles. Portland,  and  Seattle  are  developing 
local  plans  to  replace  our  regulations.  The 
Agency  has  recently  granted  $600,000  to  sev- 
eral California  cities  to  aid  this  process.  Sec- 
tion 511,  if  enacted,  would  eliminate  this 
program  and  discourage  further  local  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Tlwre  are  many  examples  of  cities  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  which  manage 
parkliig  to  encourage  or  dlscoin-age  the  use 
of  automobiles  In  varlotis  parts  of  the  city. 
Tlie  experiences  of  these  cities  In  limiting 
parking  have  shown  that  restricting  the 
availability  of  parking  spaces  Is  an  effective 
msans  for  discouraging  the  unnecessary  use 
of  the  single  passenger  automobile  in  order 
to  encottrage  use  of  available  mass  transit  rnd 
carpool  options.  These  programs  have  im- 
proved air  quality  without  adverse  eccncmlc 
effects. 

Miscellaneous  Transportation  Control  Plan 
Parking  Restrictions:  Various  on-street  park- 
ing regulations  and  designated  area  parking 
controls  which  have  been  carefully  formu- 
lated through  coordinated  local,  state,  and 
EPA  efforts  would  be  voided.  Many  of  tiiese 
programs  are  already  underway. 

Employer  Transit  Incentive  Programs: 
The.se*  programs  in  15  area.':  call  upon  private 
and  public  employers  having  a  cert.'\ln  num- 
ber of  employees  or  parking  spaces  to  form- 
ulate a  plan  which  encourages  employees  to 
use  mass  transit  or  carpools.  This  very  effec- 
tive pollution  prevention  and  energy  conser- 
vation measure  has  been  positively  accepted 
by  many  companies.  In  Boston,  some  700 
employer  Incentive  plars  were  voluntarily 
submitted.  Minnesota  Mln'ng  and  Manti*'ac- 
tiu-ing  Company  has  put  into  effect  an  ex- 
entplary  employee  van-poo!  program  which 
will  save  106.000  gallons  of  gasoUxte  a  year 
and     substantially     reduce     vehicle     miles 
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traveled.  Similarly,  innovative  plans  have 
been  implemented  in  response  to  EPA  regu- 
lations by  such  companies  as  Bell  Helicopter 
Company,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company, 
and  General  Electric  Company.  Since  the 
employer  Incentive  programs  are  oriented 
around  employer  parking  facilities,  they  may 
also  be  covered  under  the  section  511  pro- 
liibition. 

Air  Quality  Maintenance  Plans:  The  stales 
are  currently  developing  plans  which  will 
assure  the  maintenance  of  the  air  quality 
standards  once  they  have  been  met.  The  in- 
direct source  review  measures  discussed  above 
serve  as  a  check  for  air  quality  maintenance 
on  a  localized  scale  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  every  air  quality  maintenance  plan. 
Furthermore,  review  of  new  parking  facili- 
ties will  be  necessary  to  maintain  acceptable 
areawide  carbon  monoxide  and  oxidant  leveLs 
by  minimizing  increases  in  vehicle  miles 
traveled.  This  will  be  especially  important  in 
the  mid-1980"s  after  all  vehicles  are  equipped 
with  effective  pollution  control  devices  and 
the  continued  Increases  in  the  number  of 
new  vehicles  begins  to  neutralize  the  impact 
of  these  devices.  Section  511  would  eliminate 
parking  controls  from  maintenance  plans  and 
consequently  make  it  e.xtremely  difficult  to 
maintain  healthy  air. 

Enforcement  Implications:  In  view  of  the 
section  511  language  which  refers  to  the  use 
by  EPA  of  the  authorized  funds  to  administer 
any  program  related  to  parking  fHCllities,  the 
Agency  might  not  be  able  to  enforce  the  park- 
ing provisions  of  state  plans  which  have  been 
previously  approved.  Such  a  circumstance  re- 
duces the  Agency's  credibility  and  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  22  I  participated  in  a  colloqu.v  with 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Agriculture, 
Environmental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  >  concerning  funding  for 
the  eradication  of  the  troublesome  nox- 
ious weed  in  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  known  as  multiflora  rose.  At  that 
time  Senator  Byrd  and  I  planned  on 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  to  redistribute 
any  unobligated  balances  remaining  from 
1973  REAP  funds  and  the  1974  RECP 
funds  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  based 
on  conservation  needs,  with  no  State  re- 
ceiving more  than  15  percent  of  its  cur- 
rent years  allocation  from  these  unob- 
ligated balances. 

Additionally  an  amendment  would 
have  provided  for  "no-year"  funding  for 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  so 
that  any  unobligated  balances  remaining 
from  the  1975  and  subsequent  years  pro- 
grams might  be  released  by  State  com- 
mittees and  redistributed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  based  on  conserva- 
tion needs.  There  are  very  few  programs 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  which  do 
not  have  no-year  funding  and  ACP  is 
one  of  these. 

It  is  important  that  the  subconuuittee 
did  recognize  the  multiflora  rose  by  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  from  reserves  up  to 
$250,000  to  West  Virginia  farmers  for 
eradication  of  the  multiflora  rose.  How- 
ever, I  am  very  concerned  with  this  re- 
port language  which  could  actually  limit 
the  reserve  funds  available  to  West  Vir- 
ginia farmers.  The  ASCS  officials  in 
Washington  told  the  ASCS  Director  In 
West  Virginia  1  month  ago  that  it  would 


assist  West  Virginia's  farmers  with  be- 
tween $200,000  and  $300,000. 

As  of  the  end  of  last  week  West  Vir- 
ginia farmers  have  applied  for  about 
217,000  pounds  of  the  pesticide  Tordon 
lOK.  This  pesticide  costs  from  $1.60  to  $2 
a  pound.  ASCS  officials  in  West  Virginia 
estimate  that  this  number  of  farmers  who 
have  applied  is  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  those  farmers  and  landowners 
who  will  eventually  need  the  cost-sharing 
funds  to  piu'chase  Tordon  lOK.  The  West 
Virginia  ASCS  officials  have  limited  their 
application  process  due  to  a  possible  lack 
of  funding.  The  State  has  been  trying 
to  substantially  complete  the  applica- 
tions for  farmers  so  that  funding  could 
be  used  this  year  to  purchase  the  pesti- 
cide although  labeling  practices  will  pre- 
vent the  pesticide  application  until  next 
spring.  In  this  manner  cost-sharing 
funds  which  are  vitally  needed  will  not 
be  lost. 

I  stress  the  impact  this  growing  bush 
has  on  grazing  and  pasture  land.  This 
problem  is  worse  than  many  ever  ex- 
pected. 

During  the  July  22  discassion  on  this 
matter  of  no-year  funding  for  ACP  and 
the  multiflora  rose.  Senator  McGee  men- 
tioned that  the  subcommittee  would  hold 
hearings  in  order  to  fully  discuss  this 
issue.  The  target  date  for  this  issue  was 
the  supplemental  appropiiaitons,  but 
healings  have  not  yet  been  held.  I  ask 
the  able  chairman  if  he  plans  on  hold- 
iuK  hearings  on  no-year  funding  for  ACP 
and  the  multiflora  rose  problem  in  the 
near  future? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand Senator  Randolph's  concern  with 
the  report  language  which  limits  the 
reserve  funds  for  the  eradication  of  mul- 
tiflora rose.  This  certainly  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  subcommittee  to  hinder 
any  fimdina  efforts  for  West  Virginia's 
farmers.  It  is  my  hope  that,  if  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  can  provide  additional  reserve 
funds  beyond  the  $250,000  Umit  in  the 
appropriations  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  it  do  so.  I  believe  this  figure 
was  a  realistic  one  made  by  the  ASCS 
officials. 

Mr.  RANDOIiPII.  Tliis  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  ASCS  director  of 
West  Virginia  made  this  request  to  the 
Washington  ASCS  about  1  month  ago. 
Now  the  application  for  eradication  of 
multiflora  rose  have  doubled  in  the  last 
10  days.  This  is  a  problem  which  has 
continued  to  worsen  for  over  20  years 
.and  now  about  30,000  West  Virginia 
farmers  are  affected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  will  cover  this  matter 
when  we  have  hearings  on  ASCS.  I  regret 
that  tlie  subcommittee  scliedule  has  not 
permitted  hearings  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  will  be  invit€d  to  our 
hearings  and  we  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  efforts  on  this 
important  matter  not  only  to  West  Vir- 
ginia but  also  to  those  farmers  in  many 
States  with  emei"gency  situations 
caused  by  bad  weather  and  a  lack  of 
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contractors  and  costly  programs,  partic- 
ularly with  increasing  fuel  costs  and 
fertilizer  prices. 

In  addition  to  extending  availability 
of  appropriations  as  provided  in  S.  3943, 
I  strongly  believe  that  no-year  funding  is 
needed  to  insure  that  funds  for  conserva- 
tion cost  sharing  in  ACP  remain  avail- 
able for  the  reasons  I  ju.st  mentioned. 
I  am  gratified  that  Senator  McGee 
shares  the  urgency  of  this  problem  by 
agreeing  to  hold  heaiings  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  today  we  are  in  the  final 
phase  of  appropriating  funds  for  envi- 
ronmental programs  for  this  fiscal  year. 
There  have  been  many  complex  issues 
dealt  with  as  we  have  worked  to  find  Uie 
most  effective  use  for  tax  money  to  be 
applied  to  environmental  programs. 

In  general,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
money  appropriated  here  will  be  well 
spent  and  will  produce  definite  environ- 
mental benefits.  I  am,  however,  con- 
cerned about  the  tremendous  difference 
between  the  vast  sums  to  be  spent  on 
construction  of  municipal  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  and  the  small 
amounts  that  will  be  spent  on  research 
related  to  waste  water  treatment.  In  fis- 
cal year  1973,  1974,  and  1975.  EPA  will 
award  grants  for  consli-uction  of  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  plants  totaling 
about  $9  billion.  During  tills  period  we 
will  commit  less  than  $10  million  a  year 
on  research  to  improve  existing  treat- 
ment techniques. 

Several  times  during  this  Congress  I 
have  had  occasion  while  serving  on  the 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  ob- 
sen-e  this  discrepancy  between  the  huge 
amount  of  money  we  commit  on  existing 
technology  and  the  pitiful  amount  we 
commit  to  improving  it.  From  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  technology  to  be 
employed  in  treatment  plants  to  be  con- 
structed with  current  appropriations  is 
not  the  final  word.  In  fact,  it  is  about  a 
generation  old.  it  can  be  improved  upon 
and  my  point  here  is  that  we  ought  to 
get  about  it. 

I  want  to  clean  up  the  waters  of  this 
Nation  and  I  want  to  do  it  now,  but  I 
want  also  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  so 
concerned  about  getting  the  cleanup 
facilities  installed  that  we  forget  about 
making  those  facilities  more  efficient  and 
less  costly.  In  that  regard,  I  intend  to 
examine  vei-y  carefully  existing  legisla- 
tive authority  for  reserach  and  develop- 
ment programs  related  to  waste  water 
treatment  plants.  I  intend  to  introduce 
and  pursue  legislation  early  in  the  next 
session  to  modify  existing  authority 
based  on  the  results  of  my  examination. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
of  the  veto  of  this  bill's  predecessor  tH.R. 
15472  >,  a  workable  compromise  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  extremely 
important  line-of-business  program  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Although  it 
did  not  contain  all  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  line-of- 
business  emerged  intact  as  an  important 
new  weapon  in  the  antitrust  arsenal.  I 
note  that  the  line-of-business  program 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee  is  the  same  as  was  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  specifically  authorized  to 
obtain  llne-of -business  data  from  not  to 
exceed  500  fii-ms  of  its  choosing.  The  line- 
of-business  program  is  limited  to  use  for 
statistical  purposes  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  copies  of  individual  re- 
ports cajinot  be  supplied  by  PTC  to  other 
agencies  or  FTC  Bureau  of  Competition 
personnel.  Line-of-business  reports  can 
be  obtained  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, however,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  other  governmental 
agencies  under  powers  conferred  by  their 
respective  enabling  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
explanatoi-y  text  in  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15472  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fedekal  Trade  Commission 

Amendment  No.  54. — Appropriates  $38,043,- 
000  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Instead 
of  $37,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$.38,543,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  $200,000  and  11  positions  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ek:onomics  were  deleted  because  as  of 
June  30,  1974,  16  existing  positions  were  va- 
cant. The  positions  were  also  deleted  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  to 
comply  with  the  congressional  directives  to 
broaden  the  recruitment  base. 

Amendment  No.  55. — Provides  that  llne-of- 
business  data  may  be  obtained  from  not  to 
exceed  600  firms,  as  provided  by  the  Senate, 
rather  than  250  firms  as  provided  by  the 
House.  While  the  language  will  permit  col- 
lection of  data  from  up  to  500  firms,  the  con- 
ferees note  that  this  Is  a  new  program  with 
many  complex  and  difficult  technical  ques- 
tions and  under  these  circumstances  an  Ini- 
tial mailing  of  less  than  500  may  be  prudent 
vmtU  more  experience  Is  gained. 

Amendment  No.  56. — Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hotise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  information  in  the  line-of- 
business  program  shall  be  used  only  for  sta- 
tistical pui-poses,  as  provided  in  the  House 
BlU. 

A  new  paragraph  Is  added  providing  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  separate- 
ly obtain  Information  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  under  existing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures, or  as  changed  by  law  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  stipulations  of  this  section  relating 
to  the  FTC's  line-of-business  survey  are  not 
to  l3e  interpreted  as  barring  any  duly  author- 
ized FTC  personnel  from  inspecting  the  In- 
formation provided  In  these  line-of-buslness 
reports.  Similarly,  the  stipulations  of  this 
section  should  not  be  read  as  qualifying  the 
FTC's  compulsory  process  power. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57. — Deletes  language  per- 
mitting publication  in  an  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding of  data  on  individual  firms  contained 
in  line-of-business  reports. 

Amendment  No.  58. — Deletes  language  lim- 
iting access  to  data  In  line-of-business  re- 
ports to  employees  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  duly  authorized  In  the  premises. 
The  language  as  approved  will  limit  acce.ss 
to  the  data  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  will  exclude  all  others. 

Ametidment  No.  59. — Deletes  language 
which   would   have   made   data   in   llne-of- 


buslness  reports  available  to  various  other 
agencies  of  the  government.  These  agencies 
will  have  access  to  similar  type  data  to  the 
extent  that  such  access  Is  authorized  by  the 
existing  laws  under  which  the  various  agen- 
cies operate. 

Mr.  HART.  Subsequent  to  conference 
agreement  on  line-of-business,  at  the  ex- 
press request  of  President  Ford,  Con- 
gress created  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability.  Congress  specifically  em- 
powered the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  to  obtain  "data  or  information 
pertaining  to  the  economy  or  any  sector 
of  the  economy"  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  col- 
lects or  prepares  such  data  or  informa- 
tion. The  Comicil  is  required  to  "review 
and  analyze  the  effect  of  economic  con- 
centration and  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  letter  from  Di- 
rector Albert  Rees  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  letter  indicates 
Director  Rees'  support  of  the  line-of- 
business  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CouNcn,  ON  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  14,  1974. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt, 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senator  Waeren  G.  Macnusok, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  our  comments  concerning  the 
usefulness  to  the  Council  of  the  data  to  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
line-of-business  reporting  program,  and, 
specifically,  for  our  views  on  your  proposed 
amendment  to  broaden  our  access  to  Individ- 
ual firm  data. 

To  date  we  have  had  good  cooperation 
from  firms  we  have  contacted  requesting 
data.  For  example,  the  cane  sugar  refiners 
have  agreed  to  supply  us,  through  their  eco- 
nomic consultant,  with  aggregate  Une-of- 
buslness  data  for  use  In  our  sugar  hearings, 
to  be  held  November  25.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  be  able  to  use  any  data  the 
FTC  can  provide  on  a  line-of-business  basis, 
once  it  becomes  available.  Such  data  will  be 
xiseful  In  spotlighting  areas  where  detailed 
study  by  our  staff  is  warranted,  though  the 
relatively  long  delay  inherent  in  the  process 
of  collection  and  compilation  may  reduce 
the  usefulness  of  the  data  for  this  purpose. 
Such  data  also  will  provide  useful  bench- 
marks against  which  the  data  supplied  to  us 
by  firms  can  be  compared  for  analytical  pur- 
poses. 

We  are  most  interested  In  obtaining  hi- 
dustry  data,  rather  than  data  on  individual 
firms.  At  times  we  may  wish  to  ask  FTC  staff 
to  disaggregate  industry  data  and  reaggre- 
gate  it  Into  a  different  form.  For  example,  we 
might  ask  for  a  breakdown  of  the  meatpack- 
ing industry  (SIC-2011)  into  two  categories 
consisting  of  the  old-line  firms  (Swift, 
Cudahy,  etc.)  and  the  newer  packers  (Iowa 
Beef  Processors,  etc.),  since  the  latter  em- 
ploy somewhat  different  technologies.  We  an- 
ticipate requiring  direct  access  to  data  for 
an  individual  firm  only  In  rare  CAses.  In  such 
cases,  we  would  prefer  to  go  directly  to  the 
firm  in  question  for  more  current  data. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  are 
uninterested  in  having  the  sort  of  access  to 
data  that  your  amendment  wotUd  provide. 
We  understand  that  the  FTC  intends  to  re- 
quire that  any  aggregation  of  data  they  re- 
le.ise  inchide  data  for  at  least  four  firms.  This 


will  be  done  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  indi- 
vidual firm  data.  This  "rule  of  four"  may  pre- 
sent a  major  obstacle  to  us.  At  times,  the 
information  that  we  request  of  the  FTC  staff 
might  require  aggregates  of  data  from  only 
two  or  three  firms.  Without  the  proposed 
amendment,  we  wotild  be  blocked  from  ob- 
taining such  data,  even  though  we  would  not 
be  seeking  and  would  not  require  access  to 
data  for  an  individual  firm.  In  these  cases, 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  would  serve 
our  interests. 

I  must  express  a  few  reservations  about  the 
amendment.  We  are  aware  of  the  controversy 
that  has  surrounded  the  development  of  the 
llne-of-business  program  and  are  concerned 
with  the  disclosure  issue  as  a  confirmation 
of  industry  fears.  Although  we  would  find 
increased  access  to  the  liue-of-buslness  data 
useful  in  carrying  out  our  mandate,  we  would 
not  want  to  have  the  whole  llne-of -business 
program  jeopardized  by  an  attempt  to 
broaden  access  to  individual  firm  data. 

The  Imprecise  drafting  of  the  amendment 
also  concerns  me.  For  example.  It  appears 
possible  that  individual  firm  data,  if  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  FTC,  might  be  in  turn 
obtained  from  us  under  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  We  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  could  be  redrafted  to 
preclude  this  possibility. 

To  summarize,  while  we  would  like   in- 
creased access  to  data,  we  can  live  with  aggre- 
gated data,  even  if  we  do  not  find  it  ideally 
suited  to  our  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  Rees. 

Director. 

Mr.  HART.  Since  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Piice  Stability  has  no  subpena  power, 
the  Council  cannot  obtain  line-of-busi- 
ness reports  directly  from  reporting 
fii-ms,  other  tlian  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Under  the  act  creating  the  Council,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  provide  the  Council  with  what- 
ever data  is  requested  by  Director  Rees — 
including  line-of-business  data. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  cut  back  on  the  authority  granted  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  by 
Public  Law  93-387  to  obtain  data  and 
information  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  that  in  my  opinion  there  was 
no  such  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  think  the 
record  bears  this  out. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  return- 
ing to  the  language  that  was  included  in 
the  final  version  of  the  original  bill 
earlier  this  year.  That  bill  was  appro\'pd 
by  Uie  conference  committee  and  by  both 
Houses  of  Congre-ss  prior  to  enactment 
of  Public  Law  93-387.  So  it  is  obviou.'; 
that  we  had  no  intent  to  alter  or  restrict 
any  provisions  of  that  law. 

Mr.  HART.  Finally,  I  note  that  the 
FTC  appropriation  is  $450,000  less  than 
the  amount  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  on  H.R.  15472.  I  appreciate 
the  recognition  given  by  the  committee 
as  to  the  importance  of  antitrust  en- 
forcement as  part  of  our  war  on  infla- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report  language  respecting  the  $450,000 
cut  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Commute*  considered  but  decided 
against  a  suggestion  to  restore  the  funding 
lor  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
level  In  the  vetoed  bill,  HJl.  15472.  However, 
the  Committee  recognizes  that  th*  Commis- 
sion is  engaged  iu  several  major  and  impor- 
tant proJecUi. 

Since  the  Committee  is  anxious  for  the 
FTC  to  proceed  on  Its  Important  actloua.  it 
is  requested  that  the  Commission  Immedi- 
itiely  supply  the  Committee,  and  continue  to 
supply  the  Committee,  w'lth  an  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  $460,000  budget 
leduction.  The  failure  of  the  Committee  to 
.appropriate  the  funds  at  thia  time  does  not 
I  epresent  Uie  final  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  this  question,  and  the  matter  will 
likely  be  raised  in  consideration  of  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  at 
wliich  time  the  Committee  will  have  a  more 
tiiorough  analysis  of  the  impact  of  this  re- 
duction from  the  original  Conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Of  course,  I  v.  ill  defer  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  restore  these  funds 
tintil  a  final  judgment  is  made  by  the 
committee.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
'that  my  letters  to  President  Ford  and 
Chairman  McGee  requesting  restoration 
of  these  funds  be  included  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  two  letters 
from  FTC  Chaii-man  Engman.  Although 
I  have  not  received  a  written  response 
from  the  White  House,  my  staff  has  been 
orally  advised  early  this  afternoon  that 
the  White  House  will  not  support  the 
restoration  of  the  $450,000  at  this  time 
because  the  funds  are  not  earmarked  for 
fintitiiist  purposes,  but  are  fungible  witli 
other  FTC  responsibilities.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  further  input  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  White  House  prior  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  reviewing 
iliis  matter  in  J^tnuaiy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
V,  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 

NovEMBEa  19, 1974. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  As  you  no  doubt  know. 
I  strongly  support  your  commitment  to 
'ougher  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
which  you  spelled  out  in  your  Economic 
.Message  to  the  Coiigre3.s.  There  la  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  antitrust  is  one  of  the  more 
powerful  weapons  not  only  to  lessen  the  pre- 
sent In^tion,  but  to  put  the  economy  back 
in  IcUter  so  In  the  futiu«  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  can  respond  to  its  ills. 

In  this  spirit.  I  turn  to  you  for  help  in 
.Til   area  which  I  think   Is  most  Important. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  fiscal  1975 
appropriation  is  Included  In  the  Agricul- 
Lure-Environmental-Consumer  Protection 
.appropriatlona  bill  H.R.  16901.  President 
Nixon,  stating  tliat  the  total  package  ap- 
proved by  Congress  was  luflationai^,  vetoed 
the  bill. 

At  the  time  of  the  veto,  the  FTC  appropria- 
tion in  H.R.  15472  was  $38,348,000 — which  ex- 
ceeded  the  OMB  recommendations  by  some 
«244,000,  but  which  FTC  advised  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  statutory  responsi- 
bilities. Aa  repassed  by  the  House  in  H.B. 
16901,  the  total  appropriation  has  been 
."^Uished  $192.2  million  and  FTC's  by  some 
S-450,000. 

While  we  may  argue  over  the  Inflationary 
impact  of  some  appropriation,  money  spent 
lor  antitrust  enforcement  la  returned  to  con- 
sumers  and  business  manyfold.  In  that  light, 
:<ppropriatlon«  for  the  FTC^and  the  Anti- 
trust Division — should  be  viewed  more  as  an 
investment  than  an  expenditure. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senai/e  can  be  pcr- 
^tiHcled  to  restore  the  $450,000  ilaslied  from 
t!;e  FTC  budget  and  that  t!ie  cf-nferees  will 
agree  with  this  decision. 


The  FTC  has  stated  this  reduction  la  "un- 
warranted and  unwise  In  light  of  the  Com- 
mission's vital  role  In  fighting  Inflation." 
Without  its  restoration,  they  have  advised 
that  "the  Commlaslon  will  have  to  make  alg- 
niflcant  reHuctlons  in  Its  existing  statt  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  1975." 
Your  support  in  restoring  the  fuU  FTC 
appropriation  could  prevent  the  crippling 
ot  this  very  important  weapon  in  the  war 
on  inflation. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Chairman . 

November  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Oa',e  W.  McGee. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Environmental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gale:  Once  again,  your  Subconunlt- 
tee  wUl  be  considering  the  fiscal  1975  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
contained  in  tlie  Agriculture-Environmental- 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriations  Bill 
(H.R.  16901).  At  the  time  of  President  Nix- 
on's veto  of  its  predecessor  bill,  the  PTC  ap- 
propriations In  H.R.  15472  was  e38;348.000 — 
:^ome  $600,000  less  than  the  $38,848,000  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
approved  by  the  Senate.  As  re-passed  by  the 
House.  FTC's  budget  has  been  slashed  by 
iui  additional  $460,000  to  $37,898,000. 

In  tliese  inflationary  thnes,  it  is  not  wlth- 
cmt  considerable  trepidation  that  I  request 
your  assistance  In  restoring  at  least  the 
S450.000  slashed  from  the  FTC  budget.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  anti- 
trust is  one  of  the  more  powerful  weapons 
not  only  to  ie.ssen  the  present  inflation,  but 
to  put  the  economy  back  in  kilter  so  In  the 
future  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  can  re- 
spond to  its  ills.  While  there  may  be  disagree- 
nwnt  over  the  inflationary  Impact  of  some 
:'Ppropriations,  money  spent  for  antitrust 
enforcement  is  returned  to  consumers  and 
business  manyfold.  In  that  light,  appropri- 
ations for  the  PTC — and  the  Antitrust  Div- 
ision— should  be  viewed  more  as  an  invest- 
ment than  an  expenditure.  Without  ade- 
quate funding— and  $37,898,000  is  inade- 
quate— statements  and  speeches  about  tough 
antitrust  enforcement  are  tantamount  to  a 
fraud  on  the  public. 

The  FTC  has  stated  tliis  reduction  is  "un- 
warranted and  unwise  In  light  of  the  Com- 
mission's vital  role  In  fighting  Inflation." 
Without  its  restoration,  they  have  advised 
tliat  "the  Commission  will  have  to  make  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  its  existing  staff  during 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  1975." 

Yoiu-  support  in  restoring  the  full  FTC  ap- 
propriation coiUd  prevent  the  loss  of  this 
very  Important  weapon  In  the  war  against  lu- 
flrttion.  Overall,  the  House  has  slashed  al- 
most 8200  million  from  the  vetoed  bill.  In 
this  context,  we  are  talking  about  adding 
back  less  than  >2  of  \'^c  of  tlie  amount  cut 
by  the  House.  Given  President  Ford's  strong 
commitment  to  tougher  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  I  also  have  wTitteu  to  him 
seelclug  his  support. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  A.  Habt. 

Fkder.vl  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  5, 1974. 
Hon.  Warren  O.  MACNtrsoN, 
Ciiairman,    Senate    Commerce    Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  October  18.  1974.  Inquiry  re- 
garding the  Impact  of  a  possible  reduction 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Fiscal 
1975  Budget  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  H.R.  16901.  the  Agrlculture- 
Euviroiunental  and  Consumer  Protection 
Appropriations  BiU. 

The  Conmii-ssion  believes  this  reduction 
to  be  imwarrantert  and  unvise  in  I'.ght  of 


the  Commission's  vital  role  In  fighting  in- 
flation. The  Commission  is  examining — and 
will  continue  to  examine — with  special  care 
those  trade  restraints,  collusive  activities, 
and  unfair  market  practices  vrtilch  reduce 
competition  and  lend  to  higher  prices  for 
consumers. 

As  the  President  emphasized  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Message  to  the  Congress,  be  is  "de- 
termined to  return  to  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  anti-trust  laws."  We  concur  in  the 
need  to  remove  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
operation  of  the  marketplace  and  to 
strengthen  competitive  forces  as  a  damper 
on  inflationary  price  increases  and  we  agree 
with  the  President  that  more  vigorous  anti- 
trust enforcement  can  be  a  principal  tool  to 
lieip  achieve  these  ends. 

Therefore,  although  we  strongly  support 
the  President's  goal  of  reducing  overaU  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  we  regard  any  reduction 
in  the  ftmdlng  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  Fiscal  1976  as  unwise  In  view  of 
the  nation's  present  rates  of  inflation. 

Against  this  background,  I  am  enclosing 
a  staff  analysis  that  was  prepared  to  iden- 
tify possible  areas  where  the  proposed  $450,- 
000  reduction  might  be  accompiisiied  if  it 
bec'Oines  necessary  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  A.  Encman, 

Chairman. 


PdSsiBtE  Fiscal   1975  Ftindino  Redtjction 
Staff  Analysis 

For  the  Commission  to  absorb  a  further 
$450,000  reduction  in  lU  fiscal  1975  funding. 
it  seems  clear  that  the  cut  must  come  from 
personnel  funds.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  Commission's  "controllable"  expend- 
itures, and  one  quarter  of  the  year  has  al- 
ready elapsed.  Therefore,  the  only  account 
large  enough  to  absorb  this  reduction  Is  the 
salaries  and  benefits  account.  To  do  this,  it 
appears  the  following  steps  would  be  neces- 
sary: 

1.  Reduce  clerical  overtime  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  by  50  percent  agency- 
wide. — Restricting  overtime  could  generate 
$150,000  In  potential  savings.  However,  this 
will  certainly  introduce  delay  In  overall  Com- 
mission enforcement  efforts,  and  wlU  make  it 
difQcuIt  to  support  the  attorney  staff,  many 
of  whom  work  overtime  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  they  cannot 
have  clerical  support.  Since  cases  iu  adjudi- 
cation must  receive  priority  consideration, 
many  investigations  and  studies  will  be 
slowed  by  this  step. 

2.  Curtail  use  of  consultants  and  expert 
witnesses. — The  Commission  could  possibly 
generate  up  to  (100,000  during  the  remain- 
ing three  quarters  by  drastically  reducing 
these  expenditures.  The  enforcement  bureaus 
will  certainly  object  to  this  delay  In  develop- 
ing their  cases,  and  the  lack  of  ability  to 
hire  expert  witnesses  for  trial;  however,  the 
reduction  could  Jje  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use  expert  witnesses  more  selec- 
tively and  only  in  the  highest  priority  trials. 

3.  Revise  Commission  hiring  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. — To  save  the  addi- 
tional $200,000  required,  the  Commission  wUl 
be  required  to  change  Its  existing  hiring  plans 
for  the  Bureau  of  X?onsuiner  Protection,  Re- 
gional Offices,  and  Bureau  of  Competition. 
This  course  of  action  will  limit  the  agency's 
consumer  protection  activities  both  in  the 
headquarters  and  regional  offices  and  may 
also  lUnlt  the  agency's  progress  in  increas- 
ing antitrust  enforcement  activities  within 
the  regional  offices. 

Preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  re- 
vision of  existing  hiring  plans  may  restrict 
the  Commission's  planned  programs  in  a 
number  of  possible  antitrust  activities  and 
such  important  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams as  the  vocational  schools  program,  the 
land  sales  program,  and  the  compliance 
program.  The  exact  impact  of  the  hiring 
rcstrlctlor.s  on  each  of  these  individual  pro- 
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grams  cannot  be  fully  assessed  at  this  time, 
but  taken  together,  they  will  unquestion- 
ably delay  our  enforcement  efforts. 

Similarly,  limiting  the  use  of  consultants 
will  have  an  Immediate  effect  on  the  agency's 
preparation  of  antitrust  and  consumer  pro- 
tection litigation,  the  primary  areas  of  need 
for  consultant  services  used  to  develop  evi- 
dence and  for  expert  witnesses. 

As  background,  in  House  Report  93-275, 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture-Environmental,  and  Consumer 
Protection  directed  that  the  Commission 
Intensify  its  recruiting  practices  to  ensure 
that  the  additional  positions  granted  by  the 
Congress  would  be  filled  and  available  for 
high  priority  projects.  The  Commission  com- 
plied with  this  Congressional  directive,  and 
reached  its  manpower  ceiling  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Consequently,  the  Commission  entered 
fiscal  1975  fully  staffed.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  project  that  It  will  hove 
any  uncommitted  personnel  compensation 
funds  during  the  current  fiscal  period. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Commission  orig- 
inally planned  to  have  1,592  fuU-tlme  perma- 
nent employees  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  had  antici- 
pated that  It  would  begin  tlie  fiscal  year  with 
a  full-time  permanent  workforce  of  1,560 
and  end  the  year  at  the  adjusted  ceiling  of 
1,592  on  June  30,  1975. 

At  present,  the  Commission's  original 
manpower  plan  is  on  target  and  we  are  with- 
in our  overaU  manpower  dollar  constraints. 
Based  on  the  original  appropriations  bill,  our 
projections  indicated  that  if  there  were  no 
further  Congressional  actions  affecting  our 
available  resources,  this  staffing  position 
could  be  maintained  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

However,  we  have  also  been  advised  by 
OMB  of  a  proposed  23  position  cut  In  full- 
time  permanent  personnel  ceiling.  This  is 
pending  appeal  at  this  time.  Further,  the 
necessary  hiring  constraint,  If  it  must  be 
imposed,  will  result  in  the  agency  ending  the 
fiscal  year  with  approximately  33  uiililled 
positions  under  even  the  revised  OMB  full- 
time  employment  celling  of  1,569.  If  the 
Commission's  projections  are  correct,  and 
assuming  the  private  and  government  Job 
markets  do  not  deteriorate  further,  the  Com- 
mission should  be  able  to  meet  this  reduc- 
tion through  attrition. 

In  sum.  If  the  $450,000  reduction  is  not  re- 
stored by  the  Senate,  and  if  the  Commls- 
Blon  does  not  receive  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  cost  of  the  October  1974 
pay  raise,  estimated  at  $1,079,000  for  fiscal 
1975,  it  seems  clear  that,  since  over  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  Commission's  budget  is 
for  salaries  and  benefits,  the  Commission 
■will  have  to  make  significant  reductions  In 
its  existing  staff  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  fiscal  1975. 

Federal  Trade   Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 

Hon.  WILLLAM  Proxmire, 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Hart,  Proxmire  and  Mag- 
nuson: This  letter  Is  In  response  to  your 
joint  letter  of  November  11,  1974,  requesting 
the  Commission's  views  on  several  Issues 
raised  by  Title  IV  of  H.R.  16901. 

At  the  outset,  the  Commission  has  re- 
quested me  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
your  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
Commission's  Line  of  Business  reporting 
program. 

You  first  Inquire  about  the  Commission's 
views  on  the  usefulness  of  line  of  business 
data  for  antitrust  enforcement.  When  the 
reporting  program  is  fully  Implemented,  we 


expect  It  to  be  very  useful  for  antitrust  en- 
forcement purposes.  First,  the  aggregate  data 
will  provide  important  economic  measures 
of  Industry  performance  not  available  at 
present.  Such  Information  Is  expected  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  selection  of  areas 
warranting  In-depth  antitrust  enforcement 
scrtitiny.  Second,  individual  company  data 
could  be  useful  in  particular  enforcement 
proceedings. 

Under  both  the  Commi.'islon's  regulations 
(copy  attached)  and  H.R.  16901,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  wovild  have  to  obtain  indi- 
vidual company  information  directly  from 
the  companies.  The  Commission  believes  it 
has  adequate  authority  to  obtain  this  data 
by  compulsory  process  from  companies  in 
the  course  of  its  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions. The  Department  of  Justice  would 
know  best  v.iiether  it  could  obtain  this  In- 
formation In  a  like  manner.  The  source  of 
the  data,  of  course,  would  not  effect  its  iisc- 
fii'ness. 

Tlie  Commission  continues  to  believe  that 
the  House-passed  language  Is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  companies  consider  line  of  business  data 
to  be  highly  confidential,  the  Commis,<!lon 
adopted  regulations  to  Insure  Its  confiden- 
tiality. The  Commission  believes  that  its  own 
regulations  are  fully  adequate  to  achieve 
this  end. 

You  InqiUre  secondly  whether  line  of  busi- 
ness data  could  be  helpful  to  fight  inflation. 
T)ie  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  of 
course,  is  best  situated  to  define  its  own  data 
needs.  The  Commission,  however,  believes 
that  the  Hue  of  business  program,  when  fully 
Implemented,  will  indeed  provide  important 
and  currently  unavailable  Information  on 
industry  performance. 

In  the  Commission's  opinion.  Title  IV  of 
H.R.  16901  would  preclude  access  by  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  to  Indi- 
vidual company  line  of  business  data.  The 
Covmcil  does  not  have  subpoena  authority. 
Moreover,  Its  general  statutory  authority  to 
request  and  receive  Information  from  other 
agencies  (see  P.L.  93-387,  section  4(a) )  would 
seem  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  specific 
and  later  provi.sions  of  H.R.  16901. 

You  inquire  tliirdly  about  the  Commis- 
sion's views  on  a  proposed  amendment  to 
H.R.  16901.  The  amendment  would  continue 
to  give  individual  company  data  confidential 
treatment  and  prohibit  Its  public  release  by 
tlie  Commission.  The  Commission  agrees  with 
this  objective  but  continues  to  feel  that  its 
own  regulations  are  sufficient.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  disclaim  any  legislative  in- 
tention to  prohibit  interagency  transfer  of 
line  of  business  data.  As  Indicated  above 
Commission  regulations  restrict  the  transfer 
of  such  data  outside  of  certain  units  within 
its  Bureau  of  Economics.  Unless  and  untU 
it  Is  required  by  law  to  do  so,  the  Commission 
Intends  to  respect  the  commitment  em- 
bodied in  these  regulations.  Of  course,  the 
Commission  would  respect  a  mandate  from 
Congress  to  make  line  of  business  data  avail- 
able to  other  agencies  on  a  confidential  basis. 
We  would,  however,  oppose  enactment  of 
legislation  requiring  us  to  release  retroac- 
tively to  other  agencies  individual  data  which 
were  ordered  to  be  produced  under  a  promise 
of  confidentiality. 

FbiaUy,  you  reque-st  clarification  of  the 
Commission's  overall  position  on  the  con- 
fidentiality Issue.  Chairman  McGee's  char- 
acterization of  the  Commission's  position — 
that  we  desire  "line  of  business  data  simply 
for  statistical  purposes  and  do  not  want  nor 
do  not  Intend  to  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose"— is  essentially  correct.  However,  the 
Commission  has  never  indicated  that  it  would 
refrain  from  compelling  companies  to  pro- 
duce line  of  business  data  (either  by  sub- 
poena or  special  order)  If  such  data  were 
deemed  relevant  to  an  Investigation  or  ad- 


judication. See   United  States  v.  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.,  368  U.S.  208  (1961). 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Lewis  A.  Encman, 

Chairman. 

FEDERAL  Trade  Commission — LiNE-or- 
Bcsiness  Reportinc  Program 

Rf.SOLUTION   REQtriRING   ANNUAL   REPORTS 

FROM   corporation;    correction 
In  FR  Doc.  74—19394  appearing  on  pajje 
30377  of  the  Issue  for  Thursday  August  22, 
1974,    follov.ing    the    last    line    (the    words 
Acting  Secretary.)   the  rules  and  procedures 
set  forth  below  should  be  Inserted: 
Rules  and  procedures  for  the  use  of  confi- 
dential individual  company  data  collected 
inidtr  the  FTC's   line  of  business  report 
program 

Data  coUecLed  under  the  Line  of  Butiine.ss 
Report  Progrnm  are  gathered  for  the  purpose 
oi  preparing  statistical  compilations,  con- 
sistent with  the  confidentiality  strictures 
contained  herein.  Under  no  conditions  are 
the  individual  company  reports  to  be  Ui- 
spected  or  otherwise  used  for  "taxation,  regvi- 
latio'i  or  Investigation"  or  in  any  Commission 
adjudication  or  in  connection  with  any  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  initiating  ad- 
judicative proceedings.!  While  the  Commis- 
sion intends  to  utUize  tabulations  of  Lhie 
of  Btisiness  data  hi  an  annual  Line  of  Bu.^-- 
ness  Report,  the  FTC  series  on  aggregate  con 
centration,  and  such  other  statistical  and 
economic  reports  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  no  Individual  company  data 
contained  in  the  Line  of  Business  Reports  will 
be  revealed  in  tliese  reports  prepared  by  the 
FTC.  However,  these  FTC  reports  may  be 
utilized  in  connection  with  any  Commission 
adjudication  or  any  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  adjudicative  proceed- 
ings. 

The  names  of  companies,  financial  data 
and  all  other  hiformation  which  are  obtained 
from  respondent  companies  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Line 
of  Business  Reporting  Program  are  confiden- 
tial, and  persons  authorized  to  have  acce.'ss 
to  this  Information  may  not  release,  discuss 
or  in  any  way  provide  access  to  such  infor- 
mation to  anyone  not  authorized  to  hr.ve 
access.  Further,  all  such  Line  of  Bttsine.ss 
data  are  considered  to  be  exempt  from  the 
disclosvire  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Penalties  under  Section  10  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  provide 
for  fines  tip  to  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  for 
unauthorized  release  of  such  Information. 

Authorized  access  and  use.  Access  to  and 
use  of  individual  company  data  is  restricted 
to  members  of  the  Division  of  Financial  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Statistical  Reports  Unit  of 
the  Economic  Research  and  Services  Section, 
both  of  which  are  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics and  both  of  which  have  no  Involve- 
ment in  any  investigative  or  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Ac- 
ce.ss  by  members  of  the  Division  of  Manage- 
ment is  avithorized  only  during  and  for  the 
pui-pose  of  electronic  processing  of  such  data. 
The  Division  of  Financial  Statistics  is  a 
statistics-gathering  unit  which  prepares  for 
publication  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report 
and  the  Lnie  of  Baslness  Report.  All  mailing 
of  reporting  forms  and  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  ln(iiv;ui:al  Line  of  Business  compiinlP.- 
(except  for  corre.«:pondence  involving  let-'Sl 
action  for  failure  to  submit  reports)  will  oe 
under  the  Kupervlsion  of  the  Chief  of  tiie 
Division  of  Financial  Statistics.  That  division 
is  rcspoii'.lbie  tor  reviewing,  editing  and  cod- 


Ex  cept  wiiere  the  latter  relate  to  legal  ac- 
tion initiated  because  of  the  reftisal  of  a  re- 
spondent co.Tjpany  to  file  a  timely  and 
acceptable  Line  of  Business  report. 
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iiig  all  individual  company  reports  and  for 
requesting  such  tabulations  and  listings  oX 
iurtividual  company  data  from  the  DlvlElon 
c.r  Mfii\agement  as  needed  to  prepare  the  Line 
or  Business  Report.  The  Financial  Statistics 
Division  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and 
maintenance  of  the  Line  of  Business  survey 
panel.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Financial 
Sraiistlcs  Is  responsible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  disclosure  analysis 
procedures  applied  to  all  Line  of  Business 
data.  He  shall  certify  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economics  that  he  has  reviewed 
and  approved  all  disclosure  analysis  proce- 
dures used  In  the  Line  of  Buslne.'is  publica- 
tion tables  and  all  other  tabulations  Involv- 
ing Line  of  Business  source  data. 

The  Statistical  Reports  Unit  is  a  statistical 
research  and  economic  analysis  unit  In  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Economics, 
and  Is  responsible  for:  The  preparation  of 
FTC  merger  statistical  reports,  the  annual 
FTC  statistics  on  aggregate  concentration, 
llie  PTC  report  on  rates  of  return  In  selected 
manufacturing  Industries,  and  other  statis- 
tical and  economic  reports  authorized  by  the 
Commission.  The  head  of  the  Statistical  Re- 
ports Unit  shall  request  from  the  Division  of 
Financial  Statistics  such  access  to  Individual 
company  Line  of  Business  data  as  is  needed 
to  complete  Bureau  of  Economics  reports, 
after  receiving  concurrence  from  the  Chief 
of  Financial  Statistics  Division  that  the  table 
plants  and  disclosure  analysis  procedures  to 
be  used  in  preparing  these  FTC  reports  are 
consistent  with  the  Line  of  Buisness  proce- 
dures and  adequate  to  protect  against  direct 
or  resldtial  disclosure  that  could  result  from 
.such  additional  tabulation  of  Line  of  Busi- 
ness data.  He  will  certify  to  the  DUector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  that  he  has  sub- 
jected all  tables  in  these  reports  which  in 
any  way  used  Line  of  Business  data  to  the 
above  described  disclosure  analysi.-*. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
will  not  have  access  to  tlie  Indivldvtal  Line 
of  Business  schedules  nor  the  derived  data 
listings  for  individual  companies  utilized  by 
these  statistical  units.  He  shall,  however, 
have  supervisor^'  responsibility  and  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  units.  Such  respon- 
.sibiUty  and  authority  shall  include  approv- 
ing any  reports  prepared  by  them,  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration of  such  reports,  and  exerci&uig  any 
other  supervisory  control  not  requiring  re- 
cess to  tlie  individual  Line  of  Business  data. 
Under  no  conditions  may  the  Individual 
company  data  reported  on  the  Line  of  Busi- 
ness schedule  be  used  for,  or  in  the  course 
of.  any  enforcement  action  or  enforcement 
investigation.  Therefore,  all  persons  not  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Statistical  Reports  Unit  or 
Division  of  Financial  Statistics  will  not  be 
granted  recess  to  Individual  company  infor- 
mation In  the  Line  of  Business  files  or  data 
records;  nor  will  personnel  from  either  of 
the.se  two  units  engage  In  any  activity  of 
the  Commission  which  Involves  regrulatlon  or 
investigation,  nor  prepare  any  reports  utiliz- 
ing Line  of  Business  data  for  such  purposes 
while  a;>slgned  to  thee  units.  Any  employee 
who  transfers  into  or  out  of  either  of  the 
units  will  be  formally  notified  in  writing 
that  he  is  subject  to  Section  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  and  to  these 
Rules,  which  prohibit  disclosure,  discussion, 
or  rele.'ise  of  these  data  to  any  unauthorized 
per.son. 

Security  of  individual  company  Line  of 
DusineiS  data.  All  individual  company  Line 
of  Business  schedules  and  data  records  at 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  at  all 
times  be  under  the  security  and  supervision 
of  the  staff  of  either  the  Statistical  Reports 
Unit  or  the  Division  of  Financial  StatLstlcs. 
except  during  electronic  data  proces.slng  when 
the  Chief,  Division  of  Management,  shall  b© 
re.sponslble  for  their  security. 

Ail  rooms  containing  Individual  company 
Line  of  Business  data  will  be  locked  except 


when  occupied.  The  individual  company  data 
wlU  be  stored  In  secured  drawers,  files,  etc.. 
except  when  being  tiaed. 

The  Chief  of  the  Commission's  Division 
of  Management  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  original  Une  of  Btislness 
schedules  and  all  derived  punched  cards  and 
computer  records  being  processed.  All 
punched  cards,  tapes,  printouts,  and  con- 
tainers for  same,  will  be  conspicuously 
marked  "conridentlal."  The  Chief  of  the  Dlvi- 
.'■.lon  of  Management  will  be  responsible  for 
the  security  of  data  In  his  possession  and 
will  personally  approve  all  storage  locations 
iiud  security  procedures,  subject  to  con- 
currence of  the  Chief,  Financial  Statistics 
Division.  He  will  not  permit  any  special  tabu- 
lations or  listings  of  Line  of  Business  data 
except  those  specifically  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Economics,  and  for 
which  disclosure  analysis  procedures  have 
been  reviewed  and  concurred  in  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Financial  Statistics  Division  for  con- 
sistency with  existing  Line  of  Business  dis- 
closure analysis  procedtires.  Except  for  mag- 
letlc  storage  media  used  In  processing,  all 
cards,  tapes  and  printouts  containing  individ- 
ual company  Line  of  Business  data  will  be 
sent  to  the  Division  of  Financial  Statistics 
for  secure  storage,  along  with  the  original 
Line  of  Btisiness  schedules. 

All  persons  having  use  or  pos.sesslon  of  in- 
dividual company  data  will  be  personally 
responsible  for  securing  the  confidentiality 
of  those  data  and  for  foUowUig  the  rules  set 
forth  above.  Any  violation  of  these  rules, 
cither  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  will  re- 
sult m  prosecution  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law  or  any  other  legal  action  decided  on  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Virginia  Habdinc, 

Acting  Secretary. 

August  2,  1974. 
|t'R  Doc.  74 — 19884  Filed  8  26  74;8:4S  am) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  my  good 
filend  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 
During  consideration  of  tliis  bill  in  sub- 
committee, we  considered  the  need  for 
increased  fimds  to  enable  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  rebuild  the 
safe  water  demonstration  project  at 
WainwTlght,  which  was  destroyed  by  Are 
last  November.  Today,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion which  is  needed  for  this  project.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  consider  this 
matter  before  we  adjourn.  The  limitation 
in  existing  law  is  too  low  to  permit  uti- 
lization of  EPA  funds  for  replacement 
of  the  Wainwright  project.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  unless  the  authoriza- 
tion is  increased,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  an 
increase  in  EPA  funds  for  this  project 
would  not  be  authorized  at  this  time.  Is 
tills  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Senator  has  discussed  this 
matter  with  me  and  I  assure  him  that  we 
will  consider  this  matter  in  subcommit- 
tee when  his  bill  to  increase  its  author- 
ization is  enacted. 

Mr.  E)OLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  agricultme-environmen- 
tal  and  consumer  protection  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  we  are  considering  today, 
is  $177  million  less  than  the  bill  we  passed 
several  months  ago,  and  that  it  is  $53 
milUon  less  than  the  budget  request  for 
1975.  After  studying  the  new  committee 
recommendation,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
ductions have  come  from  administrative 
fimds  or  from  areas  which  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  farmers  or  to  any  others 


who  are  intended  to  be  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  imder  this  bill. 

PREVIOrS  ACTIONS 

I  voted  to  reduce  the  funds  under  this 
bill  when  It  was  originally  considered  by 
the  Senate.  The  amendment  to  reduce 
funding  under  that  bill  was  defeated  iu 
spite  of  support  by  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  When  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  came  before  the 
Senate  in  July,  I  voted  against  it  because 
of  the  inflationary  impact  it  would  have. 

Agriculture  is  the  primary  industry  in 
Kansas  and  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  is  important  to  Kansas  fanners  and 
to  all  citizens  of  the  State.  However,  the 
biggest  problem  facing  Kansas  farmers  is 
inflation.  Pilces  for  fertilizer,  farm 
equipment,  and  other  materisils  and  serv- 
ices essential  to  Kansas  agriculture  have 
skjroclteted.  In  many  cases,  farm  ex- 
peases  have  risen  much  faster  than 
prices  farmers  receive.  Excessive  Federal 
spending  is  a  basic  factor  behind  high 
rates  of  inflation  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  my  actions  to  cut  Federal  spending  in 
this  and  other  appropriation  bills. 

After  having  studied  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on 
the  appropriation,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
now  waiTants  my  support.  After  having 
studied  the  appropriations  for  the  four 
titles  of  the  bUl,  it  appears  that  the  re- 
ductions were  as  follows:  $21  million 
from  agricultural  programs;  $67  million 
from  environmental  programs;  $110  mil- 
lion from  consumer  programs;  and  a  re- 
distribution of  funds  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  rural  redevelopment  pro- 
grams by  $21  million. 

INCREASE    FROM    UOVi^ 

In  looking  over  the  Senate  recommen- 
dation, I  have  noted  that  the  f  imdhig  in 
all  cases  is  Identical  to  the  bill  passed 
earlier  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
except  for  title  I,  agricultural  programs. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
committee  received  a  request  for  an  ap- 
pi-opriation  of  $15.6  milhon  for  quaran- 
tine facilities  at  Fleming  Key.  Since  this 
facility  is  important  to  our  foreign  trade, 
I  support  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  Senate  committee  to  add  $15.6  mil- 
lion to  the  budget. 

Aside  from  the  addition  to  the  first 
title  of  the  bill,  $37  million  was  cut  from 
the  agricultural  programs  section.  Of 
this  $37  million,  $26.6  million— more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cut — was  from 
administrative  costs  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Another  $4  million  was  from  re- 
search funds.  This,  and  the  cut  in  ad- 
ministrative funds,  add  up  to  $30.6  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
reduction. 

Tiie  remaining  $6  million  cut  from  the 
agricultural  program  title  came  from  the 
funds  for  the  Sugar  Act  and  cropland 
adjustment  programs  with  $3  million  cut 
from  each  of  these  two.  These  are  funds 
paid  directly  to  farmers.  But  Kansas 
fanners  are  receiving  little,  if  any, 
money  from  these  programs  anyway. 
That  is  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  target 
price  concept  for  the  farm  program, 
which  I  helped  write  Into  the  1973  farm 
bill  last  year,  only  makes  payments  to 
farmers  when  market  prices  fall  below 
a  certain  level.  Because  of  that  and  be- 
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cause  foreign  demand  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts has  kept  market  prices  strong, 
Kansas  fanners  are  receiving  few,  If  any, 
USDA  payments.  So  this  cut  of  $6  mil- 
lion will  not  hurt  farmers,  even  though 
it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
reduction. 

COKSKBTATION  Fti\1>S  AT  lilGII  L t:\EL 

I  commend  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee for  their  efforte  to  insme  that 
funds  for  the  vast  majority  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  projects,  including 
watershed  planning,  wateished  and  flood 
prevention.  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  contract  funds  for  farm  con- 
servation measures,  water  bank  and 
emergency  conservation  measures  were 
not  reduced  at  all,  and  in  fact,  are  In- 
creased imder  the  bill  by  more  than  $135 
million  above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

RITItAI.    DEVELOPMENT    EMPHASIZED 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  funds 
appropriated  for  loan  programs  mider 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  rural  development  program  were 
greatly  increased  over  the  Presidents 
budget  request.  This  increase  of  funds 
above  the  President's  budget  request  In- 
dicates an  emphasis  on  rural  develop- 
ment. Tliis  em.phasis  will  mean  $142  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  budget  request, 
for  a  total  of  $900  million  for  nonappro- 
pi-iated  fimds  for  niral  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperative  loans.  It  will  mean 
SI  10.000  in  nonappropriated  fimds  above 
the  President's  budget  request  for  rural 
housing  loans,  for  a  total  of  $2,376  bil- 
lion in  appropriated  and  nonappropri- 
ated funds  for  rural  housing.  It  means  a 
total  of  $150  million  in  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  for  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants,  which  is  $130 
million  above  the  President's  request.  It 
means  $5  million  for  rural  housing  for 
domestic  farm  labor  and  $5  million  for 
mutual  and  self-help  housing  programs. 
This  emphasis  means  $1,037  billion  of 
nppropriated  and  nonappropriated  funds 
tor  rural  development  pi-ograms,  which 
is  S20  million  above  the  1975  budget  re- 
quest. 

All  of  tliese  funds  will  have  a  very 
noticeable  and  substantial  impact  In 
ijoverty  stricken  rural  areas  where  Fed- 
eral dollars  are  greatly  needed. 

CONCEBN    FOR    FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

One  title  of  this  appropriation  bill 
greatly  concerns  me.  This  is  title  IV 
which  includes  the  appropriation  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  Tlie  increase  for  tlie 
food  stamp  appropriation  this  year  is 
nearly  $1  billion.  This  is  nearly  a  33-per- 
cent increase  over  last  years  appropri- 
ation for  the  food  stamiD  program.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that,  as  manj'  experts  liave 
indicated,  if  the  food  stamp  progi-am  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  it  has  in  recent  years, 
it  will  bankrupt  the  entire  Government 
within  a  few  years. 

I  believe  the  food  stamp  program's 
regulations  need  to  be  substantially  re- 
vised so  that  food  stamps  are  issued  to 
those  in  need.  It  is  my  feeling  thp.t  if 
mis  is  done,  we  could  make  a  substantial 
saving  in  taxpayers'  doUais  by  insm-ing 
that  food  stamps  are  given  only  to  them. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  this  pro- 
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gram,  I  have  diiected  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  requesting  that  an 
investigation  be  made  of  the  food  stamp 
program  to  Insure  that  the  intent  of 
Congiess  is  being  followed  in  this  matter. 
I  have  requested  that  the  GAO  report 
to  me  of  cases  where  persons  are  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  wlio  should  be  capable 
of  purchasing  food  with  their  own  in- 
come. The  issue  of  revising  tlie  food 
stamp  program  is  likely  to  be  considered 
next  year  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  hope  tiiat  we  can  pi-o- 
vide  more  specific  direction  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  revise  regu- 
lations in  order  to  assure  issuance  of 
food  stamps  to  those  In  need. 

In  summary,  I  give  my  support  to  this 
measure.  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
Kansas  farmers  by  helping  to  hold  down 
the  high  rate  of  inflation. 

As  I  indicated  before,  the  reduction  in 
funds  imder  the  new  agi-iculture  appro- 
priation bill  is  primarily  for  cuts  in  ad-  , 
ministrative  costs.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  cuts  In  the  bill  will  not  greatly  hurt 
Kansas  farmers.  In  fact,  the  reduction 
is  in  line  with  cuts  in  other  appropria- 
tion bills  and  I  believe  Kansas  farmers* 
are  prepared  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures  in 
order  to  holddown  Inflation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on  the 
agricultiu-al,  environmental,  and  con- 
sumer protection  appropriations  bill. 
H.R.  16901,  lists  several  agricultural 
projects  for  which  no  funds  were  specif- 
ically appropriated,  but  which  the 
committee  recommends  be  imdertaken 
with  funds  elsewhere  available  in  the 
agriculture  budget.  I  want  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  one  of  those  projects — 
STEEP. 

STEEP,  an  acronym  for  solutions  to 
environmental  and  economic  problems,  is 
a  pi'Oix>sal  to  create  a  coordinated  region- 
al research  program  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  erosion  in  the  crop  producing 
areas  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  or  even  in- 
creasmg  the  productivity  that  is  so  im- 
portant to  tlie  economic  and  social  via- 
bility of  the  region.  Senator  Magnuson 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  project  for 
several  years,  and  thought  that  our  ef- 
forts had  been  rewarded  as  the  onglnal 
appropriations  bill  for  agriculture,  H.R. 
15472,  passed  the  Senate  with  $1.2  mil- 
hon for  STEEP.  While  only  $500,000  of 
that  amount  survived  the  conference,  at 
least  a  beginning  had  been  made. 

Unfortmiately,  STEEP  v.-as  one  of  the 
budget  Items  that  became  a  victim  of 
congressional  attempts  to  meet  tlie  ob- 
jections of  the  former  Pre.sideut*s  veto. 
So  I  want  to  again  stress  the  importance 
of  this  project,  and  m-ge  that  it  be  given 
a  top  priority  for  funding. 

An  estimated  110  million  tons  of  soil 
are  eroded  annually  on  the  cropland  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  All  residents  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  by  this  wind  and  water 
ero.-ioii  problem.  Tlie  three  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Idaho  produce  be- 
tween $700  and  $900  million  worth  of 
.mail  grains  anrJially;  a  similar  atnoimt 
is  contributed  to  the  economy  of  the  srca 


tlirough  supporting  businesses  and  sen'- 
ices.  The  economy  of  the  Paclflc  North- 
west has  an  eO'ect  on  stiH  greater  nvun- 
bers  of  citizens  nationally;  thus  wmd 
and  water  erosion  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  a  serious  impact  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  Nation.  And  v,e  should 
not  overlook  the  International  implica- 
tions of  cropland  being  destroyed  by  ero- 
sion in  a  time  of  global  food  shortage. 

Tliei-efore,  I  call  special  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  this  project,  suid  urge  that 
it  be  funded  as  fully  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  tliis  request  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  occur  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Moss  Imme- 
diately, or  as  soon  as  we  get  the  request 
cleared;  that  the  votes  occur  as  follows: 
On  the  Moss  amendment,  to  be  followed 
by  the  vote  on  the  Helms  amendment,  to 
be  followed  by  the  vote  on  the  Tunney 
a'mendment,  to  be  followed  by  the  vote 
on  the  Weicker  amendment,  to  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  third  reading,  to 
be  followed  immediately  by  a  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  with  paragraph 
3  of  i-ule  xn  waived. 

That  will  be  the  lequest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  "WIEICKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  V/est  'v'hginia  to 
have  15  minutt.s  on  each  of  these  votes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  my  und?r- 
standing  that  consent  has  already-  been 
given  to  have  10  minutes  on  each  rolkall 
vote  after  the  first  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Did  the  Senator  a,sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

;  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ordei' 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  ail  four  amend- 
ments and  final  passage,  witli  one  shoi>- 
of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  GFf  ICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  Tlieit 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  the 
several  amendments  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  by  llie  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
_^have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
"the  rcll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
iliat  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  tbe  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mi-. 
Churc  -'.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland*  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
£as   <Mr.  FuLBRiGHTi,  and  trie  Senator 
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from  Connecticut  ^Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MaiTland  (Mr.  Mathias^  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24, 
naj  s  65,  as  follows : 


(No.  502  Leg] 

YEAS— 24 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long 

Randolph 

Case 

McClure 

ROth 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Scott,  Hugh 

Goldwatcr 

Moss 

NAYS— 65 

Williams 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Allen 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nuun 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Be  all 

Haskell 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Scott, 

Bible 

Helms 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Hollings 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Hughes 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

luouye 

Symington 

Cook 

Jackson 

Taft 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Manstleld 

Tower 

Domenici 

McClellen 

Tunney 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Weicker 

Eagletou 

McGoveru 

Young 

Ervln 

Mclniyre 

Fannin 

Mondsle 

NOT  VOTING 

U 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Biden 

Pulbrlght 

Percy 

Buckley 

Guruey 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Javits 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£Ld*6Gd  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  .  The  yeas  and  the  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chukchi,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland  • .  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas "Mr.  Fulcricht*,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff  >, 
are  neces.sarily  nbsent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnf.y)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  F. 
ChUes 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Jr. 
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Domenici 

Dominlck 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Long 


McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Packwood 

ROth 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
StennlB 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NAYS 


-55 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bavh 

Beall 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 


Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

MagnuEon 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McOovern 

Mcintyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Monclale 

Moutoya 

Moss 

Muskie 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bennett  Eastland  Mathias 

Biiien  Fulbrlpht  Percy 

Buckley  Gurney  Ribicoff 

Church  Javiis 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Mr.  Helms' 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIPTIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett*,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  «Mr.  Percy)  ,  are  absent 
on  official  basiness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  504  Leg.l 

YEAS  -  42 

AUcure/k  C^ark  Hathaway 

Biker  rook  Hollings 

Bayh  Cranston  Huddleston 

Bentsen  Grfl\el  Hughes 

Brooke  Hatt  Humphrey 

Burdick  Hartke  Jackson 

Case  Haskell  Johnston 

Chiles  Halflela  Kennedy 


Long  Ifondale 

MagnuEon  ICinkle 

Mansfield  Packwood 

McGoveru  Pastore 

Metcalf  Pearson 

Metzenbaum  Pell 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Dominlck 
Engleton 


Bennett 
Biden 
Buckley 
Church 


NATS— 47 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Fong 

Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
inouye 
McClellan 
McClure 
McOee 
Mcintyre 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

EasMand 
Fulbright 
Gtirney 
Javits 


Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Roth 
Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


-11 

Mathias 

Percy 

Ribicoff 


So  Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  that  motion. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker  i 
Is  the  pending  business.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mlssis.sippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  .  f  re 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  >. 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Gurney)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  are  ab- 
sent on  ofSclal  business. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  28. 
nays  62.  as  follows: 


Bilker 

Beail 

Brock 

Brooke 

Byrd  Robert 

Caiinoi. 

Case 

Cook 

Cotton 

Donieuici 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F  . 
Chiles 
Clark 


Jr. 
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YEAS— 28 
Hartke 

Javits 
Metcalf 
Metzenbaum 
,  Packwood 
Pa.siore 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Rnndolph 
Roth 

NAYS— 62 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eagleion 

Ervin 

Fannin 

pong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 


Schwelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Stafford 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Weicker 
WlUlams 


Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 
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Long 

MBgntison 

Man.(ifleUl 

Mondale 

Stennis 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Tower 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Stafford 

Taft 

Tunney 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

WUltmms 

McClellam 

Muskie 

Symington 

Stevens 

Young 

McClure 

Nelson 

Talmadge 

NAYS — 5 

McGee 

Nunn 

Tower 

M  "Govern 

Pearson 

Tunney 

Byrd, 

Rcth 

Weicker 

Mcint>Te 

Spailcman 
NOT  VOTING- 

Young 
-10 

HaiTyF., 
Cotton 

Jr.    Scott, 

WUllam  L. 

Dennett 

Eastland 

MathiJ.s 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Biden 

Fulbright 

Percy 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Percy 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Ribicoff 

Biden 

Fulbright 

Ribicoff 

Chvurch 

^    _  . J_     ^  —     — _ 

Buckley 
Church 

Gurney 

Mathias 

Symiiigtou 

So  Mr.  Weicker "s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recoiisider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
nieniyas  rejected. 

Mi-.jFONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  tlieS^We. 

Tlie  imHion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

tidVGQdi  to.      "^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  previous  Oi^-der,  the  question  now  is 
on  tlie  engrossaient  of  the  amendments 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendm^pts  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  reed  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Tlie  second  p.'isistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missourt  (Mr. 
Symington)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <^Mr.  Bucicley)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  ^Mr.  Gur- 
ney) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Sena- 
tor fronr.  minois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


[No.  506  Lcg.l 

TEAS— 34 

Abourezk 

E.-.gletou 

Long 

Aiken 

Ervin 

MafiiiUbOn 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mansflelf! 

Baker 

Fong 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Bavh 

Gravel 

McGee 

Btall 

Griffln 

McOovern 

Be'.lmon 

Hansen 

Mcintyre 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Metctif 

Bible 

Harlke 

Metzenbaum 

Broclc 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Erool;e 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Moss 

njrd.  Roberto 

.  Helms 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Nelson 

esse 

Hruska 

Nunn 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

c;ark 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Crar.ston 

inouye 

Pell 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Dole 

Javits 

Randolph 

nomcntni 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

liominick 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  16901)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that  bill 
W'as  passed. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Prox- 
Mir.E,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Talm,\dge,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hkuska,  and 
Ml-.  YoLTJc  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Sencitp. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  what 
is  the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Chair  has  indicated,  v.e  are  now  on 
the  health  bill.  Tomorrow  the  first  order 
of  business  will  be  the  conference  report 
on  the  Eximbank,  to  be  followed,  at  ap- 
proximately 12:30,  when  that  business 
will  be  laid  aside,  by  the  Navajo-Hopl 
Indian  bill. 

It  is  my  understonding  that  we  will 
then  return  to  the  Eximbank,  which  I 
understand  is  in  some  difficulty,  and  it 
looks  as  if  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  but 
that  we  will  be  in  session  Wednesday. 
We  will  start  our  2-day  recess  at  the 
close  of  business  Wednesday,  and  return 
on  Monday  next  at  12  noon. 

On  a  related  matter,  the  distinguished 
Senator  may  recall  that  the  joint  lead- 
ership met  earlier  today  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  adjouiTiment  and  the  meeting 
of  the  94th  Congress.  We  have  agreed 
between  us  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  .ses- 
sion no  longer  than  December  20  or  21; 
that  the  Senate  will  convene  for  the 
94th  Congress  on  January  13,  the  Consti- 
tution permitting.  I  understand  there  is 
some  question  about  coming  in  ahead  of 
time.  That  matter  will  be  worked  out.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  have  to  come  in  on 
the  3d  briefly.  I  am  not  at  all  certain, 
but  the  question  is  being  looked  into. 
Tlie  reason  for  coming  in  no  later  than 
the  13th.  is  that  we  have  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult 2  years.  Fiu-thermore,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  meet  on  the  3d  and  then 
go  into  a  2-week  recess  or  interregnum 
for  the  purpo.se  of  organizing  that  body. 


That  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
3deld  further,  then,  I  understand  from 
what  he  has  said  that  he  expects  we  •will 
be  in  session  this  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional question,  it  is  my  impression 
that  in  previous  years,  not  years  in  which 
a  President  is  inaugurated,  we  have  by 
joint  resolution  come  in  after  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator recall  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  January,  but  the  3d  day  of 
January. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Or  the  3d  day  of 
January. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Othei-wi5^,  we  have 
to  do  it  by  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  TTiat  is  what  I 
was  leading  up  to.  In  the  past,  we  have 
been  able  to  do  it  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  it  is  usu- 
ally the  same  date. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  was  going  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  happen  to  have  been  sworn  in  in  1971. 
and  I  remember  very  \ivldly  we  came 
back  on  the  21st  of  January  in  that  year. 
So  obviously,  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true,  but  a^ 
I  recall  the  House  came  in  on  the  same 
day. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  furtJier  indulge  me. 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  knows  that  I 
have  submitted  to  him  a  statement,  the 
substance  of  which,  without  reading  all 
of  it  at  this  point,  is  that  I  do  agree  with 
the  majority  leader's  economic  su^c?- 
tions  for  cooperating  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  in  certain  particulars,  referring 
especially  to  revival  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  help  ailing 
businesses,  larger  downpeyment  and 
shorter  repayment  on  credit  purchases, 
curbing  excess  business  profits,  cutting 
taxes  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
earners,  and  creating  public  service 
jobs — as  the  Piesldent  has  already  pro- 
posed. I  liave  found  myself  in  disagree- 
ment on  the  matter  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  noting  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  concerned  with  the 
"endless  instability  that  comes  from  try- 
ing to  follow  a  hands-off  policy  with  stop 
and  start  crash  remedies." 

On  the  matter  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, which  the  majority  leader  sup- 
ports on  a  mandatory  basis.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  is  precisely  tlie  ter- 
mination of  such  controls  which  leads  to 
the  economic  instability  about  which 
he  speaks.  The  actual  effect  of  imposed 
controls  is  not  really  adversely  felt  until 
such  controls  are  lifted,  and  therein  lies 
the  instability.  If  we  act  liastily  here  we 
can    expect    rot    only    continued    high 
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prices;  that  is,  frozen  high  prices— but 
shortages  as  well. 

When  wage  controls  were  lifted  last 
April,  first  year  increases  in  new  agree- 
ments increased  wage  benefits  an  aver- 
age of  7  percent.  By  autumn,  increases 
reached  12  percent  and,  for  building 
trades,  16  percent.  Mr.  George  Meany. 
and  other  labor  leaders,  concerned  with 
cost-of-living  increases,  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  are  determined  to  catch 
up  with  living  costs. 

So,  wage  and  price  controls  might  op- 
erate as  a  brick  on  the  safety  valve  until 
pressures  blow  the  sti-ucture  skyhigh. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  obvious  dangers 
and  the  proven  fallacies  of  previous  ex- 
perimentation, the  Democratic  majority 
is  dead  set  on  conti'ols,  they  had  better 
be  mandatoi-y.  Provisions  for  standby 
controls  are  the  cowards  way  out.  Such 
a  device  would  be  transparent:  First, 
pass  tlie  buck  to  the  President;  second, 
if  imposed  and  they  do  not  work,  blame 
the  President;  third,  if  not  imposed  and 
if  the  Congress  avoids  other  necessary 
antirecessioji  legislation,  blame  the 
President. 

The  imavoidable  effect  of  standby  con- 
trols is  also  obvious:  Industi-y  and  labor 
will  both  anticipate  the  ultimate  imposi- 
tion of  controls  and  will  rush  to  Increase 
prices  and  wages  to  even  greater,  per- 
haps insupportable,  levels. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  2  months  ago: 
Let  Congress  act  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals or,  if  they  can  do  better,  come 
up  with  proposals  of  their  own.  V^e  will 
cooperate  in  the  passage  of  constructive 
legislation. 

We  cannot  just  stand  around,  i.s.suing 
manifestos.  There  is  no  bread  in  rhetoric. 

I  repeat  then,  our  Republican  assur- 
ances tlrat  we  will  cooperate,  where  given 
the  chance,  with  the  ovenvhelming  Dem- 
ocratic majorities  in  the  94th  Congress. 

My  closing  thought  is  in  the  form  of  a 
classified  ad: 

Liost,  valuable  time,  by  the  93rd  Congress. 
Owner  wUl  pay  substantial  reward  to  finder 
of  whatever  may  be  salvaged,  (signed)  The 
Public. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  November  10, 
1974,  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Victory's  Burden — Democrats  on  Spot 

Even  with  lopsided  majorities  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
Democrats  becoming  the  "legislative  dic- 
tatorship" President  Ford  warned  against  in 
his  pre-election  campaigning. 

Rather  than  lording  it  over  the  White 
House,  the  Democrats  are  more  likely  to  have 
great  difficulty  getting  themselves  together 
around  a  coherent  economic  program.  This 
Is  their  most  pressing  need. 

There  are  too  many  competing  interests 
within  the  party's  restored  "New  Deal"  elec- 
toral coalition  to  make  single-minded  usurp- 
ers out  ol  Democrailc  members  of  Congress. 

The  voters  don't  want  the  Democrats  to 
overwhelm  President  Ford  anyway.  Appalled 
by  Watergate  and  anxious  over  the  economy, 
they  twrnHd  to  the  Democrats  in  a  spirit  of 
liopjis  and  charity — hope  that  the  Democrats 
w,»n  help  make  the  political  system  work  and 

larlty  In  overlooking  the  party's  past  con- 
ributlons  to  current  economic  problems. 


The  Democrats'  successes  last  Tuesday  put 
them  on  the  spot. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
frankly  agrees  that  his  party  doesn't  yet  have 
a  program  to  handle  the  bitter  blend  of  In- 
flation and  recession  the  nation  is  confronted 
with.  Hi:;  own  preferences  for  wage-price 
controls  and  gas  rationing  point  up  problems 
I  lie  Democrats  will  have  In  fashioning  a  pol- 
icy. Many  of  his  colleagues  strongly  oppose 
those  measures. 

The  Democrats  have  never  had  an  easy 
time  compobing  their  differences.  With  at 
least  a  half  dozen  prospective  presidential 
candidates  in  the  Senate  and  a  like  number 
of  Democratic  governors  emerging  as  presi- 
dential hopefuls,  it  will  be  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  tell  who  speaks  for  the  party. 

The  Democrats  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  issues  at  the  party's  "mini-conven- 
tion" In  Kansas  City  next  month.  But  the 
purpose  of  that  meeting,  an  offshoot  of  the 
divisive  1972  McOovern  convention,  is  to 
write  a  party  charter  not,  by  prior  agreement, 
to  fashion  a  midterm  platform. 

But  somehow,  the  new  Congress — If  not 
what  remains  of  the  current  one — will  have 
to  start  coping  more  effectively  with  deeply 
challenging  national  and  International  is- 
sues. The  IJemocrats  will  be  more  oriented 
to  fighting  recession  than  inflation.  Yet  the 
two  evils  are  in  key  respects  Inseparable. 

If,  for  instance,  sky-high  oil  prices  keep 
dr.iiulng  dollars  from  the  US.  economy, 
stringent  conservation  efforts  will  have  to  be 
made  or  the  oil  outflows  will  Impede  a  busl- 
ne.ss  upturn. 

The  elections  are  over.  There  will  be  a  brief 
interval  before  the  new  Congress  for  both 
President  Ford  and  the  Democrats  to  develop 
and  clarify  positions  that,  despite  their  re- 
cent partisan  fling,  they  must  work  out  in 
concert. 

In  reality,  neither  can  dominate  the  other. 
Both  the  President  and  Senator  Mansfleld 
have  pledged  to  meet  each  other  "more  than 
halfway"  in  the  coming  months.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Ford  may  seem  under  a  stronger 
compulsion  to  meet  that  intention  than  the 
exultant  Democrats. 

But  the  nation's  voters  will  hold  the  Demo- 
crats responsible  for  using  their  enhanced 
majorities  wisely  and  well. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fii'st, 
let  me  say  I  am  delighted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  agreed 
with  recommendations  (1>,  (2),  (3»,  and 
(6)  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  and  the 
Democratic  conference. 

I  note  that  he  makes  no  mention  of 
resolution  paragraph  No.  <4)  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Implemeiitlng  mandatory  allocations  and, 
if  need  be,  the  equitable  rationing  of  energy, 
enforcing  other  conservation  measixres,  In- 
cluding a  basic  55  miles-per-hour  speed  law 
and  reducing  wastage  In  the  utility  and  other 
indiistrial  fields  to  the  end  that  dependency 
on  foreign  sources  of  petroleum  can  be  re- 
dviced  by  one  million  barrels  per  day  as  the 
Pi-e?ident  has  suggested; 

I  would  assume  that  he  would  be  in 
support  of  the  President's  suggestion  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  yield,  I.  of 
course,  have  said  on  otlier  occasions  that 
I  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
Prepident  in  the  energy  conservation 
field,  and  I  await  with  interest  the  re- 
porting of  any  bills  which  tend  to  serve 
tliat  purpose,  which  is  the  public  purpose. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  President  has  only  said  that  he  would 
be  interested  in  a  proposal  of  this  kind. 
I  believe  he  has  the  authority  to  down- 
grade the  import  of  petroleum  products 
into  this  coimti-y,  and  I  wish  that  he 
would  to  the  tune  of  at  least  1  million 
barrels,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  has  done  so,  has  reduced  its 
exports  to  the  United  States,  by  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  200,000  barrels  out 
of  a  daily  quota  of  something  around 
8CO,000  barrels. 

Then  I  note  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader — and  in  this  I  may  be 
mistaken — made  no  reference  to  the 
Stennis  proposal  at  the  Democratic  con- 
ference on  Thursday  last  that  the  Senate 
Democratic  leadership  confer,  contact 
the  Senate  Republican  leadership,  pro- 
posing that  the  joint  congressional  lead- 
ership meet  with  the  President  from  time 
to  time  to  discuss  the  economic  situation 
and  v.ays  and  means  by  which  we  could, 
cooperatively,  seek  for  common  solu- 
tions. 

If  the  Republican  leadership  wei-e  in 
accord,  it  was  further  suggested  that  the 
House  joint  leadership  also  be  asked  to 
join  in  this  endeavor. 

The  resolutions  in  toto  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  Is  In  favor 
of  the  Slennis  proposal,  and  that  he  is 
considering  ways  and  means  for  the  joint 
leadership  of  both  houses  to  meet  with 
the  President  informally  to  discuss  the 
economic  situation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  I  have  discussed  this  several  times 
and,  in  fact,  earlier  today  again,  and  I 
have  secured  the  approval  of  the  minor- 
ity leadership  and  the  floor  leadership 
in  the  other  body,  and  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader  here  and  I  have 
drafted  a  letter  wliich  the  disthigui.shed 
majority  leader  has,  with  copies  to  those 
Members  of  the  floor  leadership  who  are 
included  in  the  distingui-shed  majority 
leader's  suggestion,  and  have  drafted  a 
letter  which  will  go  to  the  President 
either  today  or  tomorrow  morning  indi- 
cating that  we  would  like  very  much  to 
confer  informally  from  time  to  time, 
have  him  confer  informally  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  floor  leadership  of  both 
Houses,  so  that  we  can  cooperatively  seek 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Ke  emphasizes  the  point  that  what 
Congress — Democratic  controlled  or 
not — wants  to  do  is  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Pre.sident.  The  Republican  lead- 
er urges  that  the  Democratic  majority 
.should  seek  mandatory  controls,  but  may 
I  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  the 
President  or  Congress,  acting  alone,  to 
achieve  any  i-easonable  response  to  the 
economic  stagflation,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  which  confronts  the  Nation  today 
singly  with  the  kind  of  powers  we  have. 
Cooperation  is  what  is  needed.  To  that 
end  let  me  read  this  resolution.  It  states 
as  follows : 

RePoUed:  That  Congress  consider  a  legis- 
lative f.genda  to  develop  remedies  to  counter 
leoer.Mon  and  alleviate  Inflation  including  a 
lii.cle'.js  of  the  following  actions: 

■■i^-    J-'cr:nalatiiig  a  .system  under  whirh. 
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when  needed  as  a  last  resort,  effective  con- 
trols can  be  Imposed  to  encompass  prices, 
wages,  rents  and  profits,  and  high  Interest 
rates,  assuring  that  such  a  system  is  devel- 
oped and  enforced  fairly  and  equitably  and 
withotit  discrimination  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all needs  of  the  Nation; 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
states  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

Wlien  wage  controls  were  lifted  last  April, 
first  year  Increases  In  new  agreements  in- 
creased wage  benefits  an  average  of  7  per- 
cent. By  autmnn,  increases  reached  12  ner- 
ccnt  and,  for  building  trades,  16  percent. 

What  more  proof  do  we  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  controls  under  phase  II  did 
work,  but  as  soon  as  President  Nixon 
withdrew  the  only  effective  phase  of  his 
four-part  economic  program  what  hap- 
pened? Wages  went  up  by  7  percent  im- 
mediately and  by  this  autumn  by  12  per- 
cent, and  for  the  building  trades  by  16 
percent.  So  I  think  this  is  a  good  way  to 
face  up  to  a  problem. 

I  have  been  reading  the  newspapers, 
listening  to  the  commentators,  and  to 
the  politicians.  Democrats,  and  Republi- 
cans, saying  that  controls  did  not  work. 
Mr.  President,  controls  were  the  only  part 
of  the  four-phased  Presidential  program 
which  did  work.  But  once  those  controls 
were  taken  off  the  sky  was  the  limit. 

Where  are  we  today?  At  12.1  percent 
Inflation,  6.2  percent  unemployment.  In- 
flation, the  trend  is  up:  tmemploynient, 
the  trend  is  up. 

We  cannot  just  talk.  We  have  to  do 
something  and  in  doing  so  we  have  to 
work  together  if  we  are  to  do  what  the 
people  expect  of  us.  The  way  we  are  go- 
ing about  now  is  not  the  right  way.  It 
does  us  no  good  to  argue  on  this  floor. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
does  not  want  to  do  something  about  In- 
flation and  unemployment,  the  pinch 
which  all  of  us  feel.  The  question  is  how 
do  we  get  together;  how  do  we  work  to- 
gether, both  parties  in  this  Chamber,  and 
this  Chamber  in  turn  with  the  President, 
to  the  end  that  we  can  do  something  in- 
.stead  of  finding  fault  with  one  another 
all  the  time. 

Frankly,  I  have  not  found  fault  with 
the  Republicans  in  Congress.  But  I  have 
found  fault  with  the  administration 
downtown  because  I  think  that  under 
President  Nixon,  the  administration 
shirked  Its  duty  and  allowed  things  to 
slip  into  the  situation  which  confronts 
the  Nation  today. 

I  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  work 
together,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
that  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  was  set  out  before  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  inserted  in  the  Record  of 
November  21,  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  is  in  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  one  thing 
more,  explaining  not  the  Democratic  po- 
.<;ition  on  wage-price-rent-profit  controls, 
but  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  said  before  the  Democratic 
conference : 

Yesterday,  on  my  own  Initiative  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  not  as  Majority  Lead- 
er and  not  speaking  for  the  Democrats,  I 
Introduced  legislation  that,  in  addition  to 
granting  the  needed  authority  for  controls, 
requires  the  Administration  to  provide  Con- 
gress In  60  days  with  a  draft  framework  for 


their  Implementation.  Only  In  this  way  can 
Congress  and  all  concerned  be  assured  of 
equity  and  fairness  In  across-the-board  ap- 
plication. I  realize  that  perhaps  even  now  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  may  b©  against 
controls,  btit  I  point  out  that  In  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Ferguson,  an  In- 
dependent commentator,  he  states  that  on 
election  day,  NBC  took  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive opinion  surveys  ever  conducted.  It 
asked  some  8,000  voters  as  they  left  their 
balloting  places  how  they  felt  about  key 
Issues.  On  wage-price  controls,  the  verdict 
was  52  percent  for,  31  against,  and  17  no 
opinion. 

Furthermore,  later,  the  CBS  took  a  poll 
on  the  subject.  It  asked  Congressmen  and 
candidates,  rather  than  voters.  Members  of 
the  outgoing  Congress  came  down  against 
giving  the  President  power  to  impose  con- 
trols by  57  to  43  percent.  That  is  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  incoming  Members  are  for  such  power, 
but  just  barely,  51  to  49  percent. 

I  realize  also  that  organized  labor,  big 
business,  and  tiie  administration  are  against 
controls.  But  as  I  have  said  many  times,  It 
Is  time  for  us  to  face  the  facts  of  life,  to  bite 
the  real  bullet,  and  to  endeavor  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  because  the  people  are  ex- 
pecting results  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  well 
made  the  point  that  on  the  Republican 
side  we  have  not  only  offered  coopera- 
tion, but  as  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  others  feel  the  same 
way  over  here,  many  of  them  have  pro- 
posed that  we  jointly  with  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  favor  certain  construc- 
tive proposals,  such  as  the  recreation  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
which  was  created  originally  in  the  Re- 
publican administration.  It  worked  and 
when  it  went  out  of  business  It  showed  a 
profit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  created  under  President  Hoover  in 
1931. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  showed  a 
piofit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  did. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  we  have 
shown  our  good  faith  in  offering  to  co- 
operate and  mentioning  specifics  rather 
than  to  be  so  general  as  to  render  our 
proposals  less  meaningful. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  on  price  con- 
trols that  I  had  said  I  was  against  stand- 
by controls,  I  also  questioned  the  value  of 
mandatory  controls,  but  I  said  that  if 
the  majority  leader  was  dead  set  on  con- 
trols they  had  better  be  mandatory  than 
standby,  because  if  there  Is  anything 
In  this  coimtry  that  does  not  work,  it  is 
standby  controls,  because  it  Is  an  Imme- 
diate signal  to  everybody  to  run  in  and 
grab  a  share  of  the  pie  laiger  than  their 
share  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  right  there? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Therefore,  I  am 
not  advocating  the  controls.  I  am  merely 
saying  to  the  Senator,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  be  responsible  about  it  and  If 
the  Senator  is  determined  to  do  some- 
thing which  I  think  is  fateful  and 
dangerous,  then  the  Senator  had  better 
make  it  mandatory  rather  than  standby 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 


would  be  most  happy  to  vote  for  manda- 
tory controls,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would 
get  very  far  in  the  Chamber,  In  this  Con- 
gress, or  this  administration. 

But  the  Senator  Indicates  that.  In  ef- 
fect, merely  the  talk  of  controls  would 
increase  prices  sky  high. 

Where  does  the  Senator  think  prices 
have  gone  and  continue  to  go  without 
controls? 

Five  pounds  of  sugar,  $3.  A  pound  of 
coffee,  $1.75,  $1.90.  Bananas  probably 
about  20  cents  apiece. 

The  roof  has  been  shot  through  and 
all  one  has  to  do  is  go  down  to  the 
grocery  store,  shufBe  through  the  market, 
and  find  out  how  little  one  can  buy  with 
so  much. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  now,  I  am 
still  persisting  in  my  point  that  if  the 
Senator  keeps  saying  to  this  country 
that  the  Senator  is  going  to  favorably 
consider  standby  controls,  the  price  of 
sugar  is  going  to  shoot  up,  and  other 
prices  just  the  same. 

I  just  finished  voting  against  the  sub- 
sidy on  sugar,  so  my  viewpoint  is  pretty 
clear  on  that. 

I  am  saying  the  Senator  already, 
through  this  discussion  of  standby  con- 
trols, helped  to  Increase  the  prices  and 
I  mean  those  who  have  advocated  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  I  just  finish 
the  thought  here? 

The  Senator  speaks  of  mandatory 
price  controls  and  points  out  that  price 
controls  did  temporarily  work  last  time. 
That  Is  true.  But  what  I  was  pointing 
out  was  that  the  moment  they  are  taken 
off,  the  lid  blows  off,  to  use  the  Sena- 
tor's own  phrase. 

Now,  how  long  would  mandatory  con- 
trols be  kept  on  if.  indeed,  the  moment 
they  are  taken  off  the  lid  Is  going  to 
blow  sky  high?  Are  we  going  to  keep 
them  on  forever?  If  that  is  the  case,  we 
have  a  controlled  and  a  regimented 
economy  and  we  no  longer  have  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  the  cost  of  living  de- 
creased to  3  percent  and  imemployment 
decreased  to  2.5  percent. 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  WeU,  that  could 
be.  If  other  devices  do  not  work,  con- 
gressional devices,  that  could  be  20 
years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  be. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes.  AU  right; 
that  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  point  is  what 
the  people  want;  they  want  lower  prices 
and  the  only  way  prices  will  stabilize  is 
through  a  rational,  comprehensive, 
across-the-board  approach  to  the  econ- 
omy. How  long  it  takes  is  not  the  Issue. 
Achieving  economic  stabiUty  Is  the  is- 
sue and  we  must  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  it — and  for,  however, 
long  it  takes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  my  pomt 
is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  want  produc- 
tivity which  will  compete  with  the  prices, 
and  what  the  people  want  is  action ;  what 
they  want  is  something  to  be  done  by 
the   Congress   and   the   administration. 
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The  important  thing  Is  that  we  take 
whatever  action  Is  needed — and  for  how- 
ever long — until  economic  equilibrium  Is 
achieved. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  have  used  up 
too  much  of  the  time  of  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

May  I  close  with  a  quotation  from 
Sandy  Grady  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin, who  is  known  as  a  veiy,  very  liberal 
commentator: 

So  aU  the  Democrats  have  to  do  In  24 
months  is  bring  back  40-cent6-a-gallou  gas 
and  the  $20,000  bou-se,  stop  crime,  clean  up 
the  rivers,  cut  taxes  and  give  everybody  a 
Job. 

Good  luck. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  Indulge  me 
for  2  minutes.  I  think  this  discussion  is, 
with  all  respect,  probably  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  that  has  taken  place 
on  the  floor  today,  because  this  is  the 
very  nub  of  what  is  troubling  our  people. 

Mr.  Pi"esident,  I  have  been  involved  in 
these  Issues  for  years  and  respectfully 
submit  to  both  leaders  that^it  is  not 
necessary  to  lock  horns  on  the  Issue  of 
wage  and  price  control,  but  already  there 
is  such  a  large  area  of  agreement  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  as  to 
make  a  very,  very  effective  possibility 
for  a  bipartisan  program. 

I  welcome  the  fact  that  it  will  be  en- 
tered into  and  I  say  for  myself  that  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  bring  about  a 
Republican  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  both  the  majority  leader's 
plan  and  the  minority  leader's  memo- 
randum, which  I  think  deserves  to  be 
discussed  a\  the  level  of  all  Senators  on 
this  side,  so  critical  is  it  and  so  much 
am  I  convinced  that  the  Pi-esident's  pro- 
gram has  to  be  very  materially  firmed 
up. 

Now,  even  on  the  issue  of  wage  and 
price  control,  Mr.  Piesldent,  there  are 
very  new  factors.  One  is  the  400-percent 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  other  is 
the  fact  that  wages  and  salaries  may 
very  well  catch  up  and  give  to  the  whole 
economy  that  state  of  equilibrium — I  like 
the  word  which  the  majority  leader  last 
used — which  may  be  a  substitute  for  pos- 
sibly a  vain  effort  to  bring  about  across- 
the-board  reductions. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  for  one  Sena- 
tor welcome  very  much  the  Stennis  reso- 
lution, the  action  implemented,  taken  by 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Scott, 
and  the  fact  that  all  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  should  become  deeply 
involved  with  giving  some  direction  to 
this  country,  wliich  at  the  moment  is  al- 
most directionless,  which  at  the  moment 
is  fiddling  while  Rome  burns,  including 
this  country  and  the  world,  and  millions 
of  people  stan'e  and  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  are  in  real  doubt  as  to  the 
traditional  optimism  of  all  Americans 
about  the  boundless  vitality  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  No  one 
is  more  aware  of  the  economic  situation 
In  this  Nation  than  he,  and  no  one  more 
learned. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  because  it  indicates  that 
there  is  room  for  cooperation,  when  he 
picks  five  out  of  the  seven  points  and 
finds  himself  in  substantial  agreement 
with  what  the  Democrats,  in  general,  had 
suggested,  but  let  me  bring  this  close  to 
home. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  judges,  high-ranking  civil 
servants  and  the  like.  If  my  information 
is  correct,  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
for  us  by  something  on  the  order  of  30 
percent  in  the  past  5  years.  Tliat  is  quite 
a  chunk  out  of  our  paychecks,  but  we  are 
in  a  position  where  we  can  stand  situa- 
tions of  that  kind  far  better  than  the 
people  in  the  middle-  and  lower-income 
groups. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  inflation  continues — 12.1 
percent  from  September  1973  to  Septem- 
ber 1974.  and  it  certainly  is  highe-  now — 
that  in  8  years  it  will  take  twice  as  much 
money  as  we  are  making  now  to  be  able 
to  buy  what  we  are  buying  now  at  today's 
prices? 

They  should  look  after  the  interests  of 
tiie  people,  because  they  have  no  place 
else  to  twm.  but  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  to  them.  It  means  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  thank  Senator  Kennedy  for  his 
indulgence. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
conversation  and  dialogue  are  entirely 
relevant  to  the  legislation  that  we  are 
considering.  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  our 
caucus.  I  am  sure  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  about  taking  some  meaningful  steps 
to  try  and  do  something  about  increased 
costs.  We  have  an  opportunity  with  this 
legislation,  the  health  planning  legisla- 
tion, to  take  some  meaningful  steps  on 
the  whole  question  of  getting  a  handle  on 
the  increased  cost  of  health  care. 

We  talk  in  many  instances  in  generali- 
ties. Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  that  Is  specific  and  can  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  terms  of  the 
total  health  care  cost  to  the  American 
people. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  HEALTH  FA- 
CILITIES ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
pending  bimness  is  S.  2994.  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2904)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
imtioual  health  pwllcy  and  of  effective  State 
health  regulatory  programs  and  area  health 
planning  programis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
•  Mr.  Kennedy). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  a 
close  call.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have 
him  offer  his  amendment,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  is  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  tlae  distin- 
guished majority  leader  very  much.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  83,  line  6,  strike  "(2)".  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  and  (3),". 

On  page  84,  insert  between  lines  4  and  6 
the  following: 

•■(3)  The  review  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1413.  or  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1423(a)  shall  not  apply  to  faculties  or 
services  subject  to  review  under  section  1122 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  subject  to  a 
certificate  of  need  program  enacted  by  a  State 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section  which 
the  Secretary  determines  substantially 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1132  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  subject  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  need  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1423ia)  t3)  (B).". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  in  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Taft,  and  Senator 
Pastorj.  I  believe  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  provides 
that  the  mandatory  review  required  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  section  1413  or 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  1423  shall  not 
apply  to  facilities  or  services  subject  to 
review  under  section  1122  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  if  a  certificate  has  been 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  which  the 
Secreteuy  determines  a  program  enacted 
by  a  State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
section  substantially  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  1122. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  stated  correctly  both  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  and  my 
willingiiess  to  accept  it. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  this 
will  not  preclude  the  area  health  plan- 
ning agencies  from  moving  ahead  them- 
selves in  terms  of  periodic  reassessment 
of  need,  but  it  eliminates  the  mandatory 
feature,  an  aspect  which  as  I  understand 
it  Is  the  principal  objection.  It  will  still 
permit  local  planning  agencies,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  make  such  review  and  such 
recommendations  to  the  Governors  or 
other  Interested  parties,  as  they  may 
wish. 

With  that  understanding,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  cf  this  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  periodic  review  provisions 
in  the  committee  bill  for  recertiflcation 
of  health  facilities  and  health  services 
would  not  accomplish  the  desh-ed  goal  of 
providing  and  continuing  needed  health 
facilities  and  services.  I  believe  the  pro- 
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visions,  as  written,  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive and  should  be  modified. 

If  it  is  found  that  existing  facilities 
and  services  in  a  particular  local  are  not 
needed,  there  are  methods  other  than 
recertiflcation  available  to  force  them  to 
cease  operation — such  as  a  drastic  drop 
in  revenue — poor  quality  health  care. 
Certification  of  need  for  new  facilities 
and  services  should  be  as  accurate  as 
possible  prior  to  their  establishment. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  certain  unforeseen 
situations  could  not  develop  over  a  5- 
year  period  that  would  alter  the  certifi- 
cation of  need.  For  as  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  aware,  "the  best  plans  can  go  astray." 

I  believe  the  language  for  recertiflca- 
tion in  the  committee  bill  would  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  financial  back- 
ing since  the  investor  would  always  have 
a  cloud  hanging  over  his  head  as  to 
whether  his  principal  is  safe — let  alone 
the  interest. 

The  recertiflcation  provisions  have  no 
sanctions  and  the  individuals  making 
the  decisions  on  recertiflcation  are  not 
liable,  both  of  which  I  believe  could  have 
the  effect  of  lackadaisical  planning  at  the 
outset. 

This  threat  of  possible  elimination  of 
facilities  and  services  which  require 
long-term  investment  constitutes  a 
hardship  on  those  looking  for  flnancial 
backing  as  well  as  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  invest.  Since  the  committee 
bill  also  prohibits  contributions  of  any 
funds  or  other  contributions  of  facilities 
or  services  to  health  planning  agencies 
from  any  individual  or  private  entity 
which  has  a  financial  fiduciary,  or  in  the 
development,  expansion,  or  support  of 
health  resources — where  does  one  go  for 
funds  for  those  facilities  and  services 
that  are  certified  to  be  needed? 

The  committee  bill  states  that  one  of 
the  puiposes  of  establishing  health  plan- 
ning agencies  is  to  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  of  health  resources.  These 
health  planning  agencies  are  required  to 
establish,  amiually  review,  and  amend  as 
necessary  a  long-range  goal  plan.  This 
long-range  goal  plan  must  be  a  detailed 
statement  of  goals : 

(1)  To  achieve  a  healthful  environment 
and  health  delivery  system  In  the  area  which, 
when  developed,  will  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  of  health  resources. 

Tliey  are  also  required  to  establish, 
annually  review,  and  amend  as  neces- 
sary a  short-term  priorities  plan  which 
describes  objectives  which  will  achieve 
goals  of  the  long-range  goal  plan. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
review  the  long-range  goal  plan  and  the 
short-range  goal  plan  and  must  call  for 
modification  of  such  plans — if  he  finds 
them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  national  health  planning. 

With  all  of  these  above  procedures 
calling  for  review  and  modification,  I  can 
see  no  stated  purpose  of  a  5-year  periodic 
review  of  new  health  resources  and  hope 
the  provisions  on  recertiflcation  are 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mi\  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
•  Mr.  Beall)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Is  all  remain- 
ing time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Statement  of  Senator  Biden 
This  Is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
substitute  the  requirements  for  staff  size  of 
he&lth  planning  agencies,  as  provided  in  the 
House  health  planning  bill,  for  the  require- 
ments provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Instead  of  requiring  a  minimum  of  10  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  or  one  professional 
for  every  one  hundred  thousand  population, 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-     whichever  number  is  greater,  my  amend 


ment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusttes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BEALL.  As  I  recollect,  the  amend- 
ment cm-rently  under  consideration  is 
the  amendment  that  would  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  appoint  ex  ofBcio  members  of  the 
boards  where  there  are  two  or  more 
veterans  hospitals  in  the  State.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
his  behalf. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Biden's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  67,  line  24,  delete  the  word  "ten," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "five." 

On  page  68,  line  2,  delete  the  word  "ten," 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "five." 

On  page  68.  line  4,  delete  the  word  "fifty," 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty- 
five." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  lowers  the  minimum  number  of  staff 
required  to  staff  an  areawide  health 
planning  agency  from  10  to  5.  It  affects 
only  those  States  with  populations  less 
than  1,000,000,  and  in  no  way  precludes 
them  from  having  a  greater  number  of 
staff  if  they  so  desire. 

It  seems  to  me  it  will  provide  at  least 
some  reduction  in  the  total  cost.  This  is 
an  amendment  made  by  a  Member  from 
a  smaller  State.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  particular  proposal. 

I  have  a  full  statement  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  which  I  also  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ment,  like  the  House  bill,  H.R.  16204,  would 
require  a  minimum  of  five  professional  staff 
members,  or  one  for  every  one  hundred  thou- 
sand population,  whichever  is  greater. 

WhUe  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  professionals,  my  amendment  sets 
the  maximum  at  25. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  need  for  ade- 
quate professional  staffing  of  health  plan- 
ning agencies  is  obvious.  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  that. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  every 
health  planning  area  will  be  as  populous  as 
New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles.  In  fact,  given 
such  variables  as  size  of  State  and  size  of 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSAs) ,  I  would  presume  that  therd  may  be 
some  rather  small  health  areas — ccmpara- 
tively  speaking. 

For  example,  in  my  ov/n  State  of  Delaware, 
we  have  in  New  Castle  County  an  area-wide 
health  planning  agency,  which  receives  Fed- 
eral funding  under  section  314-B  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  As  I  understand  the 
health  planrUng  bill,  now  being  considered 
by  the  Senate,  this  so-called  "B"  agency 
could  he  designated  by  the  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware as  a  "health  planning  agency."  As  de- 
fined in  this  legislation. 

In  this  Instance,  A  "B"  agency,  which  en- 
compasses a  health  area  of  about  400,000 
Delawareans,  would  be  required  to  Increase 
its  professional  staff  to  ten. 

As  one  of  the  professional  staff  members  of 
this  "B  •  agency  said  to  me:  "We'd  be  falling 
all  over  each  other." 

In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
minimum  requirements  for  staffing,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  bill,  although  well-in- 
tended, are  too  severe.  Not  Just  for  Delaware, 
but  for  other  States  with  comparable  char- 
acteristics. 

Moreover,  the  higher  minimum  require- 
ments proposed  In  the  Senate  bill  are  an 
unnecessary  expense,  when  they  are  Imposed 
on  agencies  in  smaller  planning  areas,  which 
simply  don't  require  as  many  professional 
staff  members  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  my  understanding,  that  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  my  amendment,  and  I  would 
urge  its  adoption  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Wliy  apply  it  to  just 
500,000? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  the 
minimtun  number.  It  lowers  it  from  the 
total  number  of  10  to  5. 

Mr.  COOK.  WUl  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOK.  What  bothers  me  about 
this — and  I  say  this  not  because  it  ap- 
plies to  my  State  at  all — is,  for  instance, 
if  we  take  the  State  of  Alaska,  which  is 
the  largest  State  in  the  Union  but  which 
has  a  population  of  less  than  500,000 
would  there  be  a  planning  commission 
of  only  five  in  that  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  the  provisions 
we  have  not  limited  the  number  to  five, 
but  rather  set  that  as  a  minimum  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  COOK.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  say  that  he  was  submit- 
ting an  explanation? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  had  little  time  to 
study  this  bill  amidst  phone  calls  today. 
Some  folks  seem  disturbed  over  the  new 
method  of  establishing  areas. 

If  you  take  the  State  of  Vermont,  for 
instance — and  that  is  where  the  phone 
calls  were  coming  from — who  decides 
whether  some  areas  are  involved  with 
Boston  and  another  one  with  New  York? 
How  would  that  be  arranged?  I  think 
tliat  is  what  is  disturbing  them,  tliough 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  original  version 
of  S.  2994,  submitted  by  me  in  Februaiy, 
contaJned  population  measure  for  health 
planning  areas.  Those  have  been 
stricken  during  Committee  consideration 
of  the  bill.  The  Governors  of  each  State 
would  nominate  new  health  planning 
area.s  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Existing  areas  could  be  modified  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  Involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Bennington  area 
might  be  incorporated  in  an  Albany  area 
or  Vemiont  and  New  Hampshire  could 
set  up  their  own  area? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  original  language 
In  S.  2994,  as  Introduced,  was  strongly 
and  strenuously  objected  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  because  of  the  confusion  in 
terms  of  responsibility,  we  eliminated 
that  particular  provision  and  established 
that  there  will  be  separate  area  planning 
agencies,  that  will  be  responsible  to  State 
planning  agencies. 

So  even  though  there  will  be  some  sac- 
rifice In  terms  of,  perhaps,  coordination, 
we  are  hopeful  that  there  will  be  an  um- 
brella that  will  be  established  that  will 
permit  cooperation  which  otherwise  may 
not  have  taken  place. 

Ml*.  Aiken.  Then  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
today  has  very  substantial  differences 
from  the  bill  as  Introduced. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlie  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Maybe  that  will  meet  the 
concerns. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  page  43  of  the 
report  we  spell  out  the  differences  be- 
tween what  was  introduced  and  what  ac- 
tually came  out.  I  draw  the  Senators 
attention  to  that  if  he  has  further  ques- 
tions on  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  intent  of  the  amendment  and 
I  think  the  clarification  is  adequate  and 
proves  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
amendment,  in  my  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legidative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  138,  line  9,  Insen  Immediately 
after  "1436"  the  foUowli;g  "(a)  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  state  applying  for 
a  waiver  unrter  this  Sectio:),  ..." 


On  page  138,  Insert  between  lines  16  and 
17  the  following: 

"(b)  A  State  receiving  a  waiver  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  otherwise 
meeting  the  requirennenta  of  this  title  shall 
be  eligible  for  as.slftance  authorized  by  this 
title  " 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tills  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  on  a  staff  level 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  a  State  receiving 
a  waivc^pimder  this  section  would  con- 
tinue ^o  receive  funds  to  support  its 
statewide  health  planning  system.  The 
amendment  clarifies  the  waiver  process 
by  requiring  the  Governor  of  a  State  that 
seeks  a  waiver  to  fonnally  request  it 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  Is  agree- 
able to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  dis- 
ciLssed  this  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee. As  I  understand,  this  Is  basically  a 
resliaplng  and  a  redrafting  of  the 
eimendment  which  then,  at  least,  was 
extremely  clear  to  the  members  but  Is 
really  a  conforming  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  it  is  acceptable  to 
me.  I  hope  it  is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuB- 
dleston)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuiiier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1974". 
TITLE       I— AMENDMENTS       TO       PUBUC 

HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  REFERENCES 

TO  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Whenever  in  this  title  an  amend- 
ment is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  i\e  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

COMPREHENSrVE    HEALTH    PLANI-ilNC 

S£c.  102.  (a)(l^  Section  314(a)(1)  Is 
iimended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1973,"  and  (B)  by  inserting  after  "1974"  the 
following:  ",  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975." 

(2)  Section  314(b)  (1)  (A)  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  (Bi 
by  inserting  after  "1974"  the  following:  ", 
and  $25,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975." 

(b)  The  first  seuteikce  of  section  314  (b) 
(l)(A)  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
ei'.ding  June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  ending  June  30,  1076." 


HILL-BXTBTON  PROGBAMS 


Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  Section  601(a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975— 

"(1)  $20,800,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  facili- 
ties for  long-term  care; 

'\2)  $70,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  out- 
patient racillties; 

'•(3)  $15,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  re- 
habilitation facilities;". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1073,"  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  after  "1074"  the  following  ",  and 
$41,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975." 

(3)  Section  601(c)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  "1974"  the  following:  ". 
and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975." 

(b)(1)  Section  621(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "through  June  30,  1974"  In 
paiagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ucu 
thereof  "through  June  30,  1975." 

(2)  Section  625  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing June  30,  1973.  and  June  30,  1974"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30, 

1974,  and  June  30,  1975." 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  Section  901  (a3  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  "1984"  the  following:  ", 
and  $159,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975." 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS 

M ISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  201.  Section  601  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  and  ModernlsMitlon 
Amendments  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol 
"1976". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  offer  tliis 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  extend  for  1  year,  through  June  30, 

1975,  the  appropriations  authorizations 
for  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
program,  the  Hill-Burton  program,  and 
the  regional  medical  program  at  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  authorization  levels.  The 
amendment  also  would  extend  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments  cf 
1970,  as  amended — designed  to  assure 
the  availability  and  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriated health  funds. 

We  m  Alaska  have  alv.ays  placed  a 
very  high  priority  and  emphasis  on 
strengthening  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  developing  a  strong  and 
effective  State  and  local  health  plamiing 
capability. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  substan- 
tial assistance  under  the  Federal  Hill- 
Buiton  hospital  construction  program 
and  other  Federal  health  progiams  that 
have  enabled  us  to  build  modern  up-to- 
date  health  facilities  where,  without  such 
Federal  assistance,  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  possible  to  finance  such  con  • 
struction. 

The  third  program,  the  regional  medi- 
cal program,  has  been  of  particular 
assistance  to  us  through  the  highly 
effective  Washington/Alaska  regional 
medical  program  which  has  enabled  th" 
Nation's  largest  State  to  utili7,e  on  a  co- 
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operative  basis  the  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques and  personnel  located  In  the  ad- 
vanced, highly  skilled,  and  sophisticated 
health  community  in  our  nearest  state- 
side neighbor— the  State  of  Washington. 

While  I  really  support  S.  2994,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Planning  and  Developmsut 
and  Health  Facilities  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  we  believe  that  we  need  a  httle  time 
10  study  this  matter,  to  see  what  is  going 
to  hapiJen  to  States  such  as  Alaska.  We 
in  Alaska  of  course  realize  that  the  exist- 
ing comprehensive  health  planning  pro- 
gram— CHP— Hill-Burton  program,  and 
regional  medical  program— RMP— au- 
thorities expiied  some  17  months  ago. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  been  extended 
by  the  Congress  in  the  hope  of  agreeing 
on  appiopriate  revisions  and  extensions 
of  these  essential  Federal  health  au- 
tliorities — particularly  as  an  important 
groundwork  for  national  health  insur- 
ance which  Congress  may  adopt  within 
the  next  few  years. 

However,  in  reviewing  the  legislation 
Gild  in  consulting  witli  a  broad  spectrum 
of  health  leaders  in  Alaska,  I  find  there 
is  serious  concern  that  several  major 
deficiencies  in  S.  2994  raise  sufficient 
doubt  as  to  whetlier  the  93d  Congress 
sliould  pass  tills  measure  without  fur- 
ther close  review  and  consideration  of 
tlie  problems  involved. 

I  believe  the  mast  prudent  and  appro- 
iniate  action  for  the  Senate  and  House 
at  this  time  w  oiild  be  adoption  of  a  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  comprehensive 
health  planning,  regional  medical  pio- 
.aram,  and  Hill-Burton  authorities  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  would  enable  us  to  take  another 
look  at  the  problems  which  the  health 
leaders  liave  pointed  out  in  S.  2904  and 
hopefully,  to  find  adequate  and  effective 
solutions  for  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  raised  by  tlie  people 
in  my  State,  in  oartlculai',  and  to  pass 
legislation  similar  to  S.  29D4  with  some 
modifications  next  year. 

I  list  some  of  the  deficiencies  that  liave 
been  pointed  out  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation: 

Sections  1413ai)  and  1423(a')  (4)  pro- 
vide for  periodic  review  by  planning 
agencies  of  all  existing  health  care  serv- 
ices and  institutions,  with  a  finding  to  be 
made  as  to  the  continued  need  for  such 
services  and  institutions.  Financial  au- 
thorities indicate  that  this  provision 
would  have  a  serious  negative  impact  on 
tlie  ability  of  health  cai-e  institutions  to 
finance  necessary  capital  improvements 
tliat  they  have  under  way  at  tills  time. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoud 
letters  from  the  National  Association  of 
Church  and  Institutional  Financing  Or- 
ganizations and  the  B.  C.  Ziegler  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Association  or  Church 

AND      iNSTTrmONAL      FINANCING 

Organizations. 

Waanington.  DC,  November  13, 1974. 
Leo  J.  Oebrig,  M.D., 

Vice  President,  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
DcAB  Dr.  Gehrig  :  The  National  .\ssociation 
of  Church  and  Institutional  Financing  Or- 
ganizations (NACIPO)  believes  the  recertlfl- 
catlon  pro\'lslon9  In  both  the  Senate  and 


House  versiojis  of  pending  comprehenfiive 
health  planning  legislation  (S.  2994  and  HJt. 
16204)  will  have  substtmtlal  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  the  ability  of  health  care  Institu- 
tions to  raise  the  capital  necessary  to  provide 
for  quality  health  care.  As  an  organization 
comprised  of  a  substantial  majority  ol  the 
nation's  underwriters  of  nonprofit  Institu- 
tional bonds,  NACIPO  feeis  a  respousibmty 
to  make  known  Its  views  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  language  on  the  ability  of 
hospitals  to  i-alse  funds  lu  the  capital 
markets. 

While  NACIFO  recognizes  the  iieed  for  and 
the  desirablUty  of  keeping  the  HSP  up  to 
ciftce  through  periodic  review,  we  believe  that 
tiie  provisions  In  these  bUls  not  only  accom- 
plish this  desirable  goal  but  also  cause  un- 
deshable  and  counter  productive  side  effects. 
Eecaure  the  bills  explicitly  accept  the  possi- 
bility that  a  service  granted  a  certificate  of 
nped  today  may  be  subject  to  "elimination" 
within  five  years.  Investors  buying  a  hos- 
pitals  long-term  Ijonds  will  recognize  a 
greater  risk  in  the  purchase  than  would  exist 
if  this  language  were  not  Included  in  final 
legislation.  In  effect,  a  hospital  seeking  pur- 
chasers for  Its  long-term  bonds  so  as  to  fi- 
nance construction  and  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment for  a  specific  health  service  or  group  of 
services  would  be  seeking  long-term  investors 
In  a  service  which  could  face  "elimination" 
within  a  considerably  shorter  term.  Obvi- 
ously, v.here  there  Is  euch  a  threat  to  the 
security  backing  the  bonds,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est which  a  hospital  would  have  to  pay  to 
attract  capital  to  this  venture  would  be 
higher  than  at  present.  Higher  Interest  rates 
v.lll  have  to  be  paid  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  risk. 

NACIPO  wLshes  to  emphasize  that  it  Is  the 
mere  thi'aat  of  elimination  which  Increases 
I  he  rlak  attached  to  the  purchase  of  hospital 
bonds.  The  possibility,  or  even  the  proba- 
bility, that  elimination  will  not  be  a  frequent 
occurrence  will  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  this 
language  adds  a  stibstantlal  risk  to  the  de- 
cision to  buy  hospital  bonds.  And,  since 
higher  risk  Inevitably  means  higher  Interest 
rates,  the  cost  of  hospital  construction  and 
renovation  will  rise  significantly  even  though 
projects  have  received  a  certificate  of  need. 
And  ultimately  those  costs  will  be  passed 
f.long  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  health  care,  thus  partially  defeat- 
ing one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 

NACIFO  believes  that  the  goal  of  keeping 
the  liSP  up  to  date  need  not  be  accom- 
plished at  the  price  of  raising  the  risk  In- 
volved In  the  purchase  of  hospital  bonds. 
AVhUe  NACIFO  recognizes  that  services  which 
have  beeti  needed  and  efficiently  used  In  the 
past  may  become  unnecessary  and  under- 
utilized in  the  future,  it  does  not  believe  that 
lidded  costs  should  be  forced  Into  the  health 
care  delivery  system  In  order  to  provide  for 
liie  elimination  of  these  unnecessary  services. 
Sincerely, 

Thom.\s  H.  QUINN. 


B.  C.  ZlEGLFB  AND  Co., 

Went  Bend,  Wis.,  October  22, 1974. 
Mr.  David  E.  Marino, 
Capital  Financing  Coordinator. 
American  Hospital  A.isociation, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Dave:  The  pending  comprehensive 
health  planning  legislation  contained  in  Sen- 
ate Bill  S.  2994  Section  603(g)  and  House 
Bill  H.R.  16204  Section  1413(g)  (1)  is  of  great 
concern  to  our  company.  B.  C.  Ziegler  and 
Company,  b.s  yovi  know,  specializes  in  provid- 
ing financial  ser.'lces  to  the  health  care  In- 
dustry. There  are  currently  in  excess  of  $2'i 
billion  of  hospital  and  health  care  related 
bonds  outstanding  where  we  have  been  the 
sole  under'-vriter. 

We  recognize  the  advisability,  Dave,  for  a 
per;o<l!c  review  and  Inspection  of  existing  In- 
stitutional he.ilth  services.  However,  the  pro- 


posed statute  accepts  the  possibility  that  a 
facility  granted  a  certificate  of  need  toda;. 
may  be  subject  to  "elimination"  within  fire 
years.  This  tells  us  that  our  thousand*  of 
bond  holders  located  In  every  state  of  the 
union,  might  be  holding  bonds  secured  by  a 
hospital  which  could  face  "elimination 
prior  to  the  matiu-lty  of  the  bonds.  Inci- 
dentally, over  80  So  of  bonds  marketed  by  our 
firm  are  held  by  individuals  and  prlmari!\ 
the  kind  of  Individuals  who  could  not  afford 
to  lose  their  Investment. 

We  also  have  grave  reservations  as  to  the 
future  marketability  of  bonds  subject  to 
this  rl.sk.  The  added  risk  would  certainly  re- 
.sult  In  higher  Interest  rates  for  the  hospi- 
tals to  pay.  There  are  any  number  of  method.'^ 
by  which  health  care  services  may  currently 
be  discontinued,  but  the  proposed  legislation 
could  provide  sufficient  enough  resistance  tv 
the  Investor  so  that  he  wotild  look  elsev.-here 
in  making  Investments. 

One  of  the  missions  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  Is  to  assist  hospitals  In  pro- 
viding quality  health  care  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  with  the  least  possible  coet  to  the 
user.  With  this  mission  In  mind,  Dave,  we 
urge  you  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  above  legislation  in  Its 
present  form.  Reeertificatlon  of  Institutions 
providing  health  care  services  should  not  be 
necessary.  Comprehensive  planning  Is  al- 
ready a  part  of  the  health  service  program  In 
this  country.  The  threat  of  elimination  of 
existing  facilities  is  one  that  ran  and  should 
be  avoided. 

Sincerely. 

E.  C.  ZlECLFP.. 

Chairvian.  of  the  Beard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
lias  been  the  disposition  of  the  Eagleton- 
Taft  amendment,  but  I  did  receive  their 
letter  of  November  22,  which  Indicated 
that  they,  too,  were  worried  about  this 
pro\ision  in  S.  2994,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  learn  wliat  has  happened  in  regard  to 
that  provision. 

The  overall  planning  process  man- 
dated by  S.  2994  fails  to  approprlatelj- 
recognize  tlie  need  for  State  governmen- 
tal authority  in  this  process  to  insure 
that  good  planning  is  performed  at  both 
State  and  local  levels.  Tlie  proposed  au- 
thority of  local,  nongovernmental  plan- 
ning agencies  to  independently  fund  de- 
velopment projects  to  cari-y  out  local 
plans  and  the  power  of  the  local  agencies 
to  re\iew  and  approve  HEW  project 
grants  without  even  a  mandatorj-  re\iew 
by  the  State  planning  and  development 
agency  are  but  two  examples  of  this  lack 
of  concern  for  statewide  priorities  which 
we  in  Alaska  have  tried  to  establish. 

Title  n  of  S.  2994  would  detrimentally 
change  the  existing  program  of  grants 
and  loans  for  the  modernization  and 
construction  of  health  care  facilities — 
Hill-Burton.  I  support  redirection  of  this 
program  to  more  effectively  concentrate 
Federal  assistance  on  projects  of  great- 
est need,  but  disagree  with  the  approach 
of  the  reported  bill.  S.  2994  provides  for 
half  of  the  grant  assistance  to  be  allo- 
cated on  a  project  basis  directly  by  HEW, 
thereby  circumventing  the  State  govern- 
ment role  in  setting  statewide  priorities 
for  the  health  facility  construction  as- 
sistance. Moreover,  despite  a  well-docu- 
mented $12.7  billion  nationwide  need  for 
hospital  modernirtation  projects  alone. 
S.  2994  would  sharply  reduce  the  annual 
autiiovization  level  for  the  Hill-Burton 
program  from  $197  million  to  $125 
million. 
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S.  2994  includes  a  provision — section 
1424 — for  optional  Federal  grants  to  as- 
sist those  States  seeking  to  set  the  rates 
charged  by  health  care  providers.  It 
would  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  have 
State -level  rate  determination  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  legislation,  but  not  in 
this  planning  bill.  S.  2994  would  not  fi- 
nance services,  nor  would  it  require  Fed- 
eral piu-chasers  of  care  such  as  the  medi- 
care program  to  pay  the  rates  ."^et  by 
State-level  programs. 

A  .separate  title  of  S.  2994  provides  for 
accrediting  and  licensing  of  radiologic 
technicians. 

I  am  informed  that  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessions seeking  State  licensure  cover- 
age has  become  a  serious  problem  in  the 
health  industry.  Licensure  of  radio- 
logic technicians  could  be  delayed  at 
least  until  consideration  has  been  given 
to  this  overall  problem,  with  some  gen- 
eral agreement  reached  as  to  proper  and 
workable  solutions.  I  have  no  objection 
to  licensure  of  the  radiologic  technicians, 
but  I  think  that  the  entire  problem  of 
just  who  should  be  covered  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  so  far  as  licensure 
imder  State  laws  is  concerned,  should 
be  reviewed  by  Congress,  instead  of 
proceeding  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

This  bill,  S.  2994,  represents  the  culmi- 
nation, I  am  certain,  of  a  great  deal  of 
work  by  the  committee.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  am  very  reluctant  to  point  out 
at  this  late  date  that  the  legislation  in- 
cludes some  flaws  which  affect  States  in 
positions  such  as  mine,  which  I  think 
could  be  resolved  if  we  were  given  more 
time  to  make  the  necessary  review  and 
some  what  I  think  are  minor  amend- 
ments, really,  to  straighten  out  this  leg- 
islation before  it  is  passed.  We  will  have 
very  little  chance  to  do  that  in  the  next 
Congi'ess.  I  am  sure  that  is  going  to  be 
the  suggestion.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
bill.  It  affects  all  States,  yet  I  think  it 
really  is  directed  at  the  major  popula- 
tion center  States  and  has  not  given  ade- 
quate attention  to  States  such  as  mine, 
which  has  a  very  large  i-ural  population. 

Of  direct  concern  to  Alaska  is  the  pro- 
vision which  affects  the  program  I  men- 
tioned, the  Washington/Alaska  regional 
medical  program.  The  RMP's  play  a  crit- 
ical role  in  our  State  which  contains 
large,  medically  imdersei-ved  areas.  Es- 
tablished in  the  mid-1960's  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  best  medical  care  quickly 
to  patients  suffering  from  heart  disease, 
cancel",  stroke,  and  related  diseases,  the 
progi'am  has  since  broadened  its  scope 
and  the  effectiveness  of  its  activities  in 
Alaska.  The  RMP's  now  address  a 
larger  number  of  disease  categories.  In 
addition,  the  RMP's  presently  play  an 
important  role  in  stimulating  the  devel- 
opment of  new  types  of  health  services 
and  health  manpower.  Any  attempt  to 
cut  back  on  such  a  necessaiT  and  suc- 
cessful program  as  the  RMP's  at  a  time 
when  the  public  and  the  Congress  are 
concerned  with  improving  tlie  health 
care  system  in  medically  underserved 
areas,  should  be,  I  think,  really  reviewed 
in  greater  depth. 

This  bill  presents  otlier  problems  for 
Alaska,   whicli  as  I   am  sure  Congress 


realizes,  Is  a  State  undergoing  rapid 
change  and  development,  and  a  State 
consisting  of  extreme  distances  and 
variation  in  temperature.  The  present 
pipeline  development  project  in  our  State 
calls  for  medical  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed quickly  for  large  numbers  of 
people  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
State.  At  best,  the  periodic  review  pro- 
visions in  S.  2994  Vvould  make  hospital 
construction  in  these  areas  a  difficult 
proposition.  These  facilities  are  needed 
immediately:  under  S.  2994  we  would 
have  problems  obtaining  capital  financ- 
ing, since  we  cannot  guarantee  the  same 
need  in  5  years. 

Because  of  the  provisions  in  S.  2994 
which  deal  with  minimum  requirements 
for  staff,  the  bill  would  discriminate 
against  rural  areas  such  as  those  which 
comprise  the  vast  areas  of  Alaska.  These 
provisions  would  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible according  to  our  health  people 
for  rural  arens  to  do  their  own  health 
planning. 

For  these  rea.sons,  I  reluctantly  offer 
this  substitute,  which,  I  point  out  again, 
continues  the  programs  that  we  have 
funded  in  Congress  through  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  comprehensive  health 
planning,  Hill-Burton,  and  regional 
medical  program  authorities.  This  would 
provide  us  the  opportimity  to  fund  these 
projects  again  as  we  come  back  Into  ses- 
sion in  the  next  Congress  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  have  our  States  review  hi 
depth  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  S.  2994, 
as  it  has  been  reviewed. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  manager 
of  tlie  bUl,  I  am  sure  that  he  realizes — 
we  have  worked  together  on  many 
things — that  the  problem  is  that  my 
people  in  Alaska  tell  me  that  there  have 
been  so  many  changes  made  in  this  bill 
since  it  was  originally  introduced  that 
we  just  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  completely  In  depth  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  States  such  as  ours  in 
the  field  of  health  manpower  and  health 
delivery  services  and  statewide  planning. 

I  offer  the  substitute  to  do  wliat  I  have 
stated,  to  extend  the  programs  which 
are  in  effect  through  June  30,  1975,  with 
the  hope  that  if  it  is  successfully  carried 
out,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  bill  in  depth  and  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  begimiing  of  the  next  Con- 
gress to  achieve  its  objectives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2994,  the  National  Health 
Planning  and  Development  and  Health 
Facilities  Assistance  Act  of  1974  and, 
therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  postpone  such  important  legisla- 
tion into  next  year. 

During  the  current  year,  Americans 
will  spend  around  $100  billion  for  health 
care.  That  is  over  $450  a  year  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  But,  Americans  are  not  getting  a 
good  return  on  that  investment.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  not  getting  a  good 
return  because  they  are  paying  for  many 
services  and  facilities  which  are  unne- 
cessary and  duplicative  in  many  cases. 
P'^cause  of  poor  planning  we  have  not 


been  able  to  spend  money  for  the  veiT 
service  and  facilities  that  are  desperate- 
ly needed.  In  order  for  us  to  prevent  any 
more  Federal  doUars  from  going  to 
health  care  facilities  that  are  not  pro- 
viding efficient  and  effective  health  serv- 
ices, we  need  to  pass  a  strong  healtli 
planning  bill — one  that  will  include  a 
specific  review  of  health  care  facilities  on 
a  regular  basis  to  make  sure  that  each 
taxpayer's  dollars  are  being  well  spent. 
This  country  is  first  In  many  area.s, 
but  not  in  health  care.  That  is  because  we 
have  not  planned  for  our  future.  This 
bill  will  establish  planning  agencies  from 
the  local  to  tlie  State  and  to  the  Federal 
levels,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  serve  tlie 
needs  of  our  citizens  by  providing  for  the 
most  prudent  use  of  our  health  dollars. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
is  an  important  step  forward  to  provid- 
ing the  Nation's  citizens  with  the  health 
care  that  they  need  and  deserve  and, 
certainly,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  his  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  bill  before  us 
this  year.  Right  now,  health  care  too 
often  is  not  available  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  because  we  have  not  ade- 
quately planned  for  it.  The  legislation 
before  us  will  make  health  care  planning 
a  national  goal,  consolidating  the  cui'- 
rent  planning  programs — the  regional 
medical  program,  the  Hill-Burton  au- 
tliorities,  the  comprehensive  health  care 
planning — and  giving  the  Nation's  care 
needs  the  long-range  attention  that  they 
clearly  desei-ve. 

The  legislation  provides  for  areawide 
health  planning  and  development.  This 
means  that  health  planning  agencies 
will  be  required  to  formulate  long-  and 
short-term  plans  for  the  efficient  and 
equitable  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. And  the  health  planning  agencies 
will  be  required  to  ensure  citizens  with- 
in each  planning  area  equal  access  to 
medical  care. 

This  legislation  will  give  planning 
agencies  the  authority  they  have  lacked 
by  setting  up  State  health  planning  and 
development  agencies  to  perform  a 
number  of  planning  and  regulatory  jobs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  these 
functions  will  include  the  administra- 
tion of  a  special  program  to  enable  each 
plamiing  area  to  determine  its  needs  and 
then  insure  that  its  health  care  insti- 
tutions are  delivering  the  necessary  seiT- 
ices.  The  agencies  will  review  hospital 
construction  and  only  allow  construc- 
tion that  fits  the  desired  plan  and  the 
needs  of  its  citizens. 

A  State  health  coordinating  council 
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will  be  established  under  this  legislation 
to  review  the  State  health  plan  drafted 
by  the  State  health  planning  and  devel- 
opment agency,  and  this  council  will 
have  the  authority  to  channel  Federal 
doUars  into  those  projects  wliich  have 
been  approved  and  certified  by  the  plan- 
ning agency. 

In  addition,  this  legi.slation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  promulgate  national  guide- 
lines for  health  planning,  emphasizing 
special  priorities  for  tlie  health  care  of 
our  citizens.  This  legi-slatlon  provides 
authority  for  grants,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  and 
niodemlzation  of  public  or  nonprofit 
private  outpatient  facilities,  and  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  inpatient  facilities  with 
special  emphasis  on  medically  under- 
.served  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  give 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  health  care  that  is  available 
to  tliem.  and  It  is  an  Important  beginning 
in  our  efforts  to  guarantee  every  Ameri- 
can the  health  care  tliat  they  rightfully 
deserve. 

For  the.se  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  S.  2994. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  third 
reading,  Mr  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
?s  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 


nized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  if  he  wishes  to 
have  a  rollcall  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  does? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  very  substantial  problem  witli  this  bill 
in  respect  to  assistance  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  health  facilities. 
In  my  judgment,  the  bill's  provision  does 
not  direct  itself  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem which  faces  us  In  this  field,  because 
the  bill  provides  $125  million  per  year 
for  hospital  construction  and  hospital 
modernization,  but  does  not  make  It 
available  on  terms  which  meet  the  Issue, 
and  that  issue  is  the  unbelievable  con- 
dition of  deterioration  -.^hich  affects  so- 
ralled  public  hospitals  in  cities. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
ciiies,  yet,  because  there  are  more  small 
States  than  big  States,  we  have  adopted 
in  this  particular  measme  the  absolutely 
archaic  idea  that  for  half  of  this  $125 
million  we  shall  go  ahead  and  allocate  it 
in  accordance  vith  the  old  Hill-Burton 
formula. 

The  fpct  is  that  they  are  Just  disging  a 
deeper  hole  for  us  than  we  have  had  l)e- 
fore,  because  we  are  already  overbuilt 
MUder  the  Hill-Burton  formula,  under 
x^hich  we  liave  spent  over  $4.4  billion  in 
&rants  and  over  $2  billion  in  principal 
loans,  either  directly  or  guaranteed.  We 


are  already  overbuilt  in  hospital  beds, 
recent  evidence  indicates  a  surplus  ap- 
proaching 70.000  excess  hospital  beds 
can  be  anticipated  by  1975.  Yet  we  pro- 
pose to  continue  this  absolutely  archaic 
formula  for  3  more  years,  to  the 
extent  of  $67.5  million  a  year,  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  fact  that  that  Is 
by  no  means  the  target. 

If  the  figme  is  70,000,  and  it  may  well 
be,  the  cost  of  .supporting  excess  hospital 
beds  has  been  estimated  to  be  between 
$1  and  $2  bilUon  per  year  which,  under 
existing  prevailing  formulas  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  hospitals  will  continue 
to  be  paid,  whether  or  not  the  excess 
beds  are  occupied. 

The  committee  report  states  that  in 
so  many  words. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  report, 
in  that  part  entitled  "Committee  Views," 
states  very  clearly— I  refer  to  the  spe- 
cific page  of  the  report,  because  it  is  such 
an  important  matter— at  page  39  the 
report  says: 

A  recently  published  study  Indicates  that 
by  1975,  over  67,000  imneeded  hospital  beds 
will  be  In  operation  throughout  the  United 
Stat««. 

Hospital  beds,  though  xmused.  contribute 
substantiia  additional  costs  to  the  health 
care  industry.  It  is  estimated  tliat  a  hospital 
bed,  luU  or  empty,  coats  Vi  its  Initial  cost 
each  year  to  operate.  Each  $1,000  invested 
m  hospital  expansion  requlre.s  approximRtely 
$333  each  year  in  operational  financing. 

Yet  the  Senate  committee,  notwith- 
standing its  own  statement  to  that  ef- 
fect, takes  the  completely  wTong  view 
that  the  situation  which  we  started 
about  27  years  ago  in  order  to  take  ac- 
count of  tlie  then  disparity  in  hospital 
beds  between  rich  and  p>oor  States,  con- 
sidering their  per  capita  income,  should 
be  continued.  Like  some  Frankenstein, 
it  is  just  going  to  continue  and  continue 
simply  because  there  are  more  States  on 
that  side  of  the  calendar  than  there  are 
on  my  side  of  the  calendar,  where  there 
are  big  cities  with  terribly  degrading, 
outmoded  and  obsolete  facilities. 

Incidentally,  the  report  uses,  I  beUeve, 
the  word  "degrading" — I  shall  supply 
that  reference  to  tlie  Senate — to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  300  hospitals  in  the  major 
cities  of  the  country,  which  are  absolute- 
ly behind  the  times,  and  many  unsafe. 
This  is  all  as  sliown  by  a  survey  of  HEW. 
I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  59  of  the 
report  w  hich  says : 

Members  of  the  Committee  have  visited 
many  urban  hospitals  personally,  and  have 
observed  first-hand  the  antiquated,  over- 
crowded, dangerous,  and  degrading  state  of 
many  of  our  large  hospitals.  In  the  view  of 
the  Committee,  it  Is  the  responslbUity  of 
the  Federal  government  to  intervene  in  this 
borry  state  of  aSairs. 

Instead  of  devoting  that  money  on  a 
targeted  project  basis  to  them,  we  go 
through  the  same  matter  of  recreating 
m.ore  unused  beds  even,  than  we  had  be- 
fore, according  to  this  bill. 

The  House  of  Representati\es  took  a 
very  different  view  of  this  matter,  a  very 
much  more  enlightened  \iew,  and  tried 
to  direct  some  of  these  resources  to  ex- 
actly the  right  targets,  v.'hich  are  these 
hospitals  that  are  archaic,  dcs^rading. 
rnd  found  by  the  HEW  survey,  many  of 
them,  to  be  iin-afe  and  completely  in- 


appropriate for  the  uses  to  which  It  Is 
attempted  to  put  them.  I  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  tried,  in  the  committee,  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  of  this  bill  to  cor- 
rect this  very  serious  and  damaging  sit- 
uation, but  without  success,  again  be- 
cause of  the  almast  superstitious  impact 
of  the  so-called  Hill-Burton  formula. 

No  one  revered  Lister  Hill  more  than 
I  did.  When  he  started,  by  tlie  way.  he 
had  a  completely  lopsided  formula 
against  the  cities,  because  part  of  the 
formula  was  based  on  the  population, 
but  then  it  squared  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  relationship  to  the  average  per 
capita  Income  in  the  United  States, 
giving  that  twice  the  value  it  nonnally 
would  have. 

Again,  that  was  intended  to  correct 
the  alleged  prejudice  to  rural  areas  a.s 
against  city  areas  and  in  recognition 
of  the  then  unability  to  determine  need 
and  establish  an  arbitrary  formula.  But 
that  was  corrected  years  ago,  and  it 
is  now  simply  recreating  itself,  in  more 
beds  which  are  unneeded  and  wliich  only 
waste  money  for  their  share  of  mainte- 
nance. I  have  given  figures  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  maintenance  cost  and  I  would 
again  point  out  that  the  original  enact- 
ment of  Hill-Burton  was  based  on  a 
rect^nition  of  the  need  for  an  increa'-e 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Nation's  health 
facilities.  In  194G,  while  the  eight  States 
with  the  highest  per  capita  income  had 
4  beds  per  1,000  population,  there  were 
only  2.5  beds  per  1,000  population  in  the 
eight  States  with  the  lowest  pe  capita 
income.  Today,  this  imbalance  has  been 
corrected  and,  indeed,  the  general  hos- 
pitals in  the  lowest  Income  States  are 
newer  facilities  on  the  average. 

As  I  say,  I  tried  to  do  this  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  failed.  The  committee,  as 
I  say,  continued  to  adhere  to  this,  what 
I  call  a  superstition,  that  you  have  got 
to  provide  Hill-Burton  money  because 
maybe,  in  some  nook  or  cramiy  of  the 
countiT.  it  still  might  be  helpful  becau.se 
of  shifts  of  population. 

So,  again  taking  care  of  tho.se  sltua- 
tons  on  a  strict  project  basis,  ve  again 
waste  money  by  simply  going  through 
the  old  exercise,  without  any  inspiration 
or  Idea  as  to  the  situation. 

Tlie  stud5'  that  I  mentioned,  the  ore 
which  requires  phipointing  for  modern- 
ization, particularly  of  pubhc  hospitals, 
I  have  referred  to  it  In  my  own  minority 
views  at  page  213.  The  number  is  341  hos- 
pitals. This  Is  the  fact  fni  there  Is  no 
gainsaying  It.  There  is  no  ducking  or 
denying  It;  It  just  is  a  fact. 

In  December  1D73,  HEW  conducted  .■>  na- 
tlonwlde'survey  of  Stat«  Hlll-B\irton  agen- 
cies to  determine  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  short-term,  non-profit,  general  hos- 
pitals that  did  not  meet  structural  a^id 
safety  standards  for  at  lea£t  25  percent  ct 
the:r  beds.  AU  hospitals  identified  as  need- 
ing modernlzction  had  to  have  ever  100 
beds,  been  recommended  by  the  Areav.ide 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  agency  for 
moderalzation  and  believed  to  be  unable 
to  geueiate  the  necessary  fimds  for  capital 
improveiueats  because  of  insufficient  pa- 
tieuL«. 

Tlie  study  found  341  hospitals  with  serl- 
cx's  defects.In  examining  the  distribution  of 
the  hospitals,  it  was  found  that  many  Statw 
I'p.d  relatively  few.  If  any,  hospitsl^  meet- 
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ing  all  the  criteria.  In  fact,  thirteen  States  the  program  supporting  area  health  ed-  and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 

indicated  no  such  hospitals  and  nine  States  ucation  centers — fimded  through  both  whole  committee,  Senator  Beall  is  a  key 

had  only  one  such  hospital.  j^j^g  regional  medical  programs  and  sec-  member  on  the  Health  Subcommittee.  I 

The  wide  distributional  discrepancy  found  ^^^^  ,j,j^  ^j  ^^  j^^j — g^^^^  y^g  program  admire  and  approve  tremendously  of  the 

in  modernization  needs  suggests  that  a  tar-  j^xj       experimental  health   services  job  he  does,  but  I  do  think  that  in  this 

srrr^r^ipST.ro'?.?:^:  S.^.-;,^s^'Ssrse';Ln304ome  --!;->;f--M''^'?rSnro 

Federal  resources  than  a  lormula  program  act.  ,7 -I  I    \i       **      *<          fft,!  af^iVo 

like  Hill-Burton.  To  achieve  this  goal  the  bill  provides  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

for-  Tcntatiio    Hill-Burton    allotments   utilising 

Mr.   President,   under   all   these   cir-  •                  develooment  of  a  national  $18S  million  authorization  under  House 

rumstances,  while  I  could  have  sought  j,-J  th  D^£v  Srough  approm-iatrgT^  Z"^"'"'"  ^^  "  «•  "204 

again  on  the  Senate  floor  to  change  the  ™S^                                                Alabama  $3,066,119 

situation,  I  doubt  very  much  that  there  iJ^f,t,^fif^„f  '.  x^^^         Education    and     Alaska 1,000.000 

would  have  been  any  further  result  than  °fPf„\^f  ^"'  °^  Health,  Educr-.tion,  and     ^^^^^^^  1.729.537 

conxS;^t;?^.ri^SJ£J^on:  SSnd.  The  ceation  of  a  system  or  ^li^:!?^!,-::::::::::::::::::::  ^^^ 

o??f^^;,?:  ^L  tir  vPt  thnt  in  hpcause  liealth  planning  agencies  responsible  for     Colorado  1. 962. 821 

would  have  been  to  rivet  that  in^ecause  ^^.^^^-^^^    planning    and    development     Connecticut  2,432,046 

that  is  the  way  these  things  go  once  the  j         i,^,^^  t^e  country  in  health  areas    Deiavare 1.000  000 

Senate  would  have  voted  on  that  pi opo-  ^  ^lished    by    the    Governors    of    the    District  of  Columbia 1,000,000 

.sition.  it  would  not  even  have  been  an  I^^^^Jf  J^iJ,  ^-.^^^  f^r  the  structure,    Florida 6,086.306 

open  matter  m  conference.  .   ~    „ovPvninif  hnriv    and  functions  of     Georgia  4, 131.189 

m^  President.  I  point  that  out  beca^^^^^  Jfe^LTrSS^  aTencS'^''"  °      ?-"  - ISZ 

'^l*l^''lT*''^^.^'^^^f"^^'^Qfo^J;lhi.h  Third.  The  establishment  of  a  State  ifimoV:::::::::::::::::::::::  s.^is.ovt 

with  which  Senators  from  states  ^hich  ^gaith  planning  and  development  agency    ladiana  4,723,467 

have  this  very  grave  problem  and  the  .^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  selected  by  the  Governor    lowa — -      2,923.162 

very  grave  social  problem  of  the  lack  of  designated  by  the  Secretary  with    Kan.ccas 2,392.761 

means  with  which  to  modernize  and  ren-  ^    aeencv  entitled  to  an  allot-    Kentucky 3,772.914 

ovate  especially  the  so-called  pubHchos.  \^f,,^^^ll^^^J^^'^f,£^^^^^^^          ^-J^f- 3, 869, 100 

pitals  m  the  larger  States  of  the  comi-  ^^    pe,fovming    U.eir   prescribed    func-    ^5;"^,-^-- -      W^^T^ 

'7.nn?tt  T  hnnp  vprt  much  tha"  "^"^^  ^^^'^^  allotments  will  be  avail-  SachusVtts ":::::::::::::::.'   "ilMioia 

of  the  Senate.  I  hope  ^eiy  much  that  ^ble  for  those  States  which  have  in  effect    Michigan 6,498,879 

there  may  be  a  chance  to  find  some  ^n  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the    Minnesota 3.456.763 

formula  which  will  correct  the  matter  peifom^ance       of       rate       regulation    Mississippi ._- 1.888.320 

in  conference,  but  if  that  proves  to  be  f^,,(.tioj.,s                                                        Missouri 3.930. 79S> 

impossible,  I  simply  serve  notice  that  I  Fourth.'  An   allotment  to  a   State   to    !J?°"*«"*  -- VS^^'^ 

shall  press  it  by  amendment,  by  separate  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j      ^j^^  ^^,^^3  ^^  r>voiects  for    l^'J^^"" '  ""^  ^^^ 

legislation,  or  m  any  other  way  open  to  ^^^^^^,^^^^^^  or  modernization  of  public  Ne-v  Hamp.hrr;::::::::::::::::      liooolooo 

"^^-             ,    ,                                     J        *  or  otlier  nonprofit  outpatient  facilities.     New  Jersey 7.573.727 

I  intended  to  propose  an  amendment  ^^^^  modcraization  of  public  or  other    New  Mexico 1,000.  roc 

which  responded  to  these  concerns— as-  nonprofit   health    facihties    which    will    New  York 13,932.671 

suring  an  annual  appropriation  of  $185  ^^^^.^  medically  underserved  populations    North  Carolina 4.952.483 

million,  which  I  might  note  is  less  than  ^^  populations  which  without  the  mod-    North  Dakota i-OO^S^S 

congressional    appropriations    in    1972,  gmization  would  be  designated  medically     °^  °  " " ' " 2  440  769 

1973  and  1974-m  accordance  with  the  u„derserved.   Each   project   application    g^e'on       1823  242 

aUocation  formula  set  forth  in  the  House  ,^^5^  ^e   reviewed   by   the  appropriate  Pennsylvania":":::::::!""!!    lo!  834: 902 

reported  bill,  H.R.  16204,  to  wit:  the  pop-  health  plnnning  agency:  also  authorized    Rhode  island- 1. 000. 000 

ulation.  the  financial  need  and  the  need  ^^^  direct  loans  and  guarantees  of  loans     South  Carolina 2,653,605 

for  medical  facilities  projects  authorized  ^  ^^\i[\c  and  other  nonprofit  entitles  to     South  Dakota 1,000.  noo 

by  the  bill.  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  for     Tenne^tee 4,007.2o7 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  each  y^g   g^me  purposes  specified  for  State    7,!"^^ ,'n!4fi9. 

State  would  be  alloted  under  that  for-  allotments.                                                   v   m  't 1000000 

mula.  as  compared  to  the  outdated  Sen-  i  am  gratified  Uiat  the  pending  legis-  vfrginla             !::::::!!!!::::      4',  714!  399 

ate  bill  formula,  I  had  HEW  prepare  lation  in  great  measure  responds  to  the    Washington"-!!!! 2,359.689 

comparative   charts— utilizing   an   $185  concerns  I  expressed  when  I  introduced    west  Virginia -.      2,057.415 

million  authorization — set  forth  at  the  ,„y  Health  Planning  Act  <S.  3139>    and     Wisconsin 3.259.219 

conclusion  of  my  remark.s,  which  estab-  t^e  administration's  "Health  Resource    Wyoming 1,000.000 

lishes  that  for  example  in  my  own  New  planning  Act"  <S.  3166)    as  well  as  my    American  Samoa !^'^!S 

York  State  it  loses  $4,666,720.  urban   Hospital   Emergency   Assistance    """f-R,:: —      3  i^' 1 15 

However,  as  I  previously  noted,  in  view  Act  (S.  2983).                                                 Tnist  Territory ' "'       '791!  245 

of  the  parochial  State-by-state  alloca-  with   re.spect   to   the   allotment   pro-     viriiin  islands.!::: 500.000 

tion  dollar  gains  and  losses,  I  did  not  visions,  item  "4"  above,  I  wish  to  reiter-                                                       

choose  to  proceed  with  an  amendment,  ate  that  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the             T0t.1i  i85,ooo,ooo 

Rather,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  ap-  reported   bill   provision — section   625(a)  Tentative  Hill-Burton  allotments  utiliJng 

propiiate  for  the  conference  committee,  (2) — requiring  that   50  percent  of   the  stss  million  authorisation  under  Senate 

when  it  is  appointed  on  S.  2994  and  H.R.  funds   appropriated   for   facilities   con-  jormula  in  s.  2994 

16204.  to  resolve  the  formula  issue.  struction  and  modernization  be  di.strib-     Alabama $4,560,093 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  .he  pend-  uted    to    the    States    according   to    the     Alaska --.      J-222  «"° 

ing  bill,  the  Health  Facilities  A.sslstance  formula  specified  in  title  VI  of  the  Pub-    Ari^na o'mssio 

Act  of  1974,  (S.  2994)   National  Health  lie  Service  Act,  will  not  allow  scarce  Fed-     caiifor^a !""::::::    12, 559!  253 

Planning    and   Development   is    to    re-  eral  dollars  to  be  focused  on  those  hos-  Colorado  .::::::::!I!:::::::::      2! 049!  947 

place  the  State  areawide  planning  com-  pitals  in  areas  with  the  greatest  need    Connecticut":::::!!.: 1, 489. 9C7 

ponents  of  five  programs,  conducted  un-  for  construction  or  modernization  of  fa-     Delaware 1,000.000 

der  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  whose  cilities.  The  formula  in  the  reported  bill    Di-strict  of  Columbia 1,000.000 

authorizations  expired  with  the  close  of  simply  fails  to  recognize  that  times  have    Florida  5' 008042 

the  current  fiscal  year.  These  are  the  changed,  that  the  problems  of  20  years    H®°!?A* 1  000"  000 

comprehensive    health    planning    pro-  ago  are  no  longer  the  problems  of  today,  j^^ho               :"'!!:::!!::::      1,000.000 

grams  under  sections  3141  a)  and  314<b)  Other  than  that  grave  defect,  this  is  mmois  ::::::!!!:::!!!!:::::::      6!633,5i8 

of  the  act,  the  Hill-Burton  program  un-  a  splendid  till,  a  fine  monument  to  the    Indiana 4.460.902 

der  title  VI  of  the  act,  the  regional  medi-  work  which  has  been  done  by  Senator    lowa 9,582.940 

cal  programs  under  title  IX  of  the  act,  Kennedy  and  Senator  Beall.  Though  I    Kansas   1,839,377 
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Kentucky ♦3,935,841  There  will  not  be  a  new  hospital  bed  The  third  issue,  that  of  modification  of 

Louisiana  4, 504, 699  that  wiU  be  built  imder  this  new  leglsla-  the  HUl-Burton  authority,  I  spoke  to  in 

j^i^na                             .       .     1,153,517  tion.  There  will  be  some  that  will  be  re-  response  to  tlie  comments  of  the  Senator 

,,-„,„Y 2  727  107  placed.  There  will  be  some  modemiza-  from  New  York. 

Maryiaua o'^o/rcA  tion  of  the  facilities,  but  Virtually  no  new  The   fourth  point  he   mentions.   op- 
Massachusetts  J.  '01. 00*  building  of  hospital  beds  for  the  reasons  tional  State  rate  regulation,  is  extremely 

Michigan    6,243.940  jj^at  havc  been  correctly  pointed  out  by  important.  I  myself  would  have  liked  to 

Minnesota   — .      3,289,573  the  Senator  from  New  York.  mandate  that  into  legislation.  I  think 

Mississippi  3,292,059  Anywhere  from  67,000  to  110,000  hos-  that  is  really  the  only  way  we  are  ever 

Missouri  --      4,250,453  pital  beds  are  virtually  not  being  used,  going  to  get  some  real  control  on  health 

Montana -      1,000,000  The  American  Consumer  is  paying  up  to  care  costs. 

Nebraska           1,315.439  $2  billion  this  year  just  to  preserve  hos-  Listening  to  the  majority  leader  on  the 

Nevada                                   -       1  000, 000  pital  beds  in  facihties  that  are  unneces-  mandatoi-y  requirements  of  wages  and 

vpw  Hamnshire 1  000  000  sary  and  thus  not  needed.  That  is  why  prices,  we  had  considered  and  had  sug- 

ew      «    p                                      ,      .  ^^^  legislation  is  so  important.  gested  mandatory  requirements  in  terms 

New   Jersey ^,  ao^  ozu  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  talking  a   great  deal  of  health  care  costs.  But  because  of  the 

New  Mexico q  265  951  atout  how  are  wc  golng  to  get  a  handle  general  disposition  of  the  membership 

^**t.,   o     ir s  014*  414  on  inflation.  One  of  the  most  important  of  even  our  committee,  and  knowing  the 

North  caroima.... —      °'^^''»J^*  elements  of  inflation,  outside  of  food  and  sentiment  on  the  floor,  we  have  had  to 

North  Dakota.... 8  325  845  energy,  Is  hospital  costs,  and  with  effec-  make  that  optional. 

ovifhnmV" " '"      2  857  249  ^^^^  ^m.6s  of  programing  and  planning  i  woiUd  hope,  as  the  majority  leader 

o  i  on        ""      i'964'co2  ^  '^6  health  area  we  can  really  provide  has  mentioned,  and  as  we  sat  through 

pnnsvivania '"      9  559  968  ^°'"®  ^^^^  substantial   and   significant  conference  and  caucus  after  conference 

m  nH    il^nrt "      1  000  000  savmgs  to  the  consumer.  But  we  are  go-  and  caucus,  and  listened  to  those  clear 

«    ti!  n^^^K^l' 3'435'339  i^g  ^0  havc  to  meet  our  responsibilities  and  eloquent  voices  that  talk  about  get- 

c   .Vv.  ri'pvntL    i'  ooo"  000  to  these  urban-area  hospitals,  and  I  am  ting  a  handle  on  inflation,  that  they  put 

T  nnessce       —     4  R78'256  Very  hopcful  that  the  Secretary,  with  their  votes  where  their  voices  are.  and 

i,®              " 11  417  632  the  power  that  he  will  receive  under  the  help  us  adopt  some  of  the  matters  that 

utaif                 " 1  '>95  909  project-graiit  provisions  of  this  legisla-  could  really  do  somethmg  about  inflation. 

Vermont         1000000  tion,  Will  rccognlze  that  need.  Nonetheless,   I  think  providing  that 

vireinia    4'4S9'779  Studies  that  have  been  done  by  HEW  opportunity  to  States  that  really  want 

v'achin<,ton '     2' 633' 541  ^ave  reflected  it,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  to  take  advantage  of  it  can  be  very  im- 

west  vKu 2. 183;  639  he  wUl  provide  some  additional  help  and  portant. 

Wisconsin       4.090,306  assistance  so  that  we  can  help  provide  q^  t.^g  flj,al  question  of  the  radio- 

wvomine     1,000,000  needed  hospital  services  to  the  millions  jog^^   technicians,  there   are  only  two 

American  Samoa                                500.000  of  people  who  inhabit  the  communities  of  grates  that  have  any  requirements  for 

Guam                  ""                         500.000  tWs  Nation  without  any  disservice  in  jj^g  training  of  radiologic  technicians. 

Puerto 'rico                                   5,096.460  providing  important  health  services  to  and  there  are  some  very  serious  health 

Trust  Territo^'          COO,  000  those  who  live  in  rural  communities.  dangers    with    regard    to    exposure    to 

vlrSn  MTndT""" 500.000  Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  radiation  which  exist. 

can  act  on  this  legislation.  I  know  that  ~  ^^    ^j^^^    provide    some    additional 

Total  185,000.000  this  whole  issue  about  the  Hdl-Burton  wj^^en.  particularly  for  the  smaU  family 

.     .  formula  has  been  of  great  interest  to  the  ^^optor  who  is  nroyidinc  an  X-rav  in  his 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  senator  from  New  York.  We  cosponsored  office  and  tSitLTrS^  and  we  have^een 

we  will  be  ready  to  vote  very  quickly,  an    amendment.    I  think    4    years    ago  °  ns?ti?e  to  tiiat  Sd  ?^^  aTl  Sig^^^^ 

but  do  want  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  ^hen  this  legislation  was  up  before  the  f^vS  see  what  cS  be  done  to  relieve 

the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished  senate.  We  had  to  mo^fy  it,  I  believe.  ^^Jng^fthe  additi^al  bSJen  that  S 

Senator  from  New  York  on  the  floor.  It  was  modified  even  further  ^^  ^  ^^^ms  of  meeting 

He  has  correctly  identified  one  of  the  in  conference,  demandmg  a  study  of  this  „.,..*::„  minimum  reauirements 
vei-y  critical  needs  that  we  are  facing  whole  issue.  HEW  did  a  study  and  sup-  '^^BurtheJe T^brn^aSestVon  that  in 
in  providing  health  care  in  the  major  pcxted  completely  the  positions  which  teir^s  S  Se  tSalth  of  the  oeSple  as  a 
urban  area^  of  this  country,  and  that  is  were  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  ^eims  of"^e  health  ^  ^he ^op^  as  a 
the  desperate  financial  condition  of  the  York,  and  in  which  I  was  pleased  to  join  ^^ole   getting  th^se  ^J^^^^^^^J. 
hospitals  in  our  major  industrial  areas,  with  him.  fnl  ouJ  reSsibihtSs   on  th?  whole 
They  are  vu-tually  without  the  ability  to  i  hope  and  believe  that  we  have  made  "'^^^^"^  of  exSS  S  radiatSn 
raise  the  kind  of  capital  which  is  so  es-  some  modest  progress  on  the  issue  of  this  '^"f  l'°",°i®fi^"!!  ^  the  Senator   as 
sential  to  modernize  their  facilities  or  to  legislation,  and  I  feel  we  have.  We  have  l^^^H^^^J'^l^L^,  rhlt  wp  l^n  be 
replace  their  facilities.  Basically  they  are  not  made  all  of  the  progress  that  both  I  do  to  other  Mgmters,  that  we  w 
dependent  upon  the  antiquated  taxing  he  and  I  would  like  to  make,  but  I  think  glad  to  consider  these  pomts  that  aie 
system  which  exists  in  our  major  mu-  on  that  issue  we  have  made  some  steps  raised  as  ^^^^o^e  ^^^^^  .t^e^confe.- 
nicipalities  or  by  floating  bond  issues.  forward.  f ^^«-  ^his  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar 

Any  review  of  the  financial  situation  of  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this  time  lor  a  perioa  oi  z  ^^  ecKs.          ^    .      .  ^, 

anv  of  these  communities  would  show  to  respond  in  detaU  to  the  criticisms  the  The  Senator  is  quite  correct  about  the 

quite  clearly  that  that  opportunity  is  senator  from  Alaska  voiced  to  the  provi-  changes  and  the  drafts   We  have  tried 

virtually  ended.  It  is  limited,  at  best,  sions  of  S.  2994.  to  work  closely  with  the  Governors  Con- 

For  the  major  hospitals  in  om-  major  ur-  First,     the    so-called     recertification  ference.  Governor  Noel,  who  has  been 

ban  areas  it  is  virtuaUy  nonexistent.  So  provision     which     the     Senator     from  chairman  of  the  Governors  Conference, 

they  are  depending  upon  the  kind  of  as-  Alaska  fears  will  have  an  adverse  effect  has  appointed  a  ver>-  effective  Governor.s 

sistance  which  we,  in  Congress,  can  pro-  on  hospital's  borrowing  abiUty  has  been  group.  I  met  with  them  when  I  traveled 

vide  so  modified  by  the  Eagleton-Taft-Beall  to  the  Governors   Con lerence  last  year 

In  the  past  the  formula  which  lias  been  amendment  as  to  no  longer  present  that  in  Seattle  and  met  with  the  Governors 

accepted  here  in  Congress  and  in  the  problem.  on  these  particular  matters. 

Senate  has  been  based  primarily  in  favor  Second,  while  the  original  version  of  This  does  not  meet  all  their  objecucns 

of  the  rural  communities  of  this  country  S.  2994,  introduced  in  Febi-uary.  may  in-  But  I  think  it  does  meet  their  principal 

and  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of  this  deed    have    inadequately    provided    for  ones.  I  tliink  we  finally  have  to  recog- 

Nation  State  and  other  local  goveiTimental  in-  nize  that  the  Federal  Government  is  pro- 

I  think  that  we  are  attempting  to  deal  put.  I  believe  S.  2994  as  reported  by  the  viding   the  great  majority  of  the   re- 

with   that   particular   problem    \x  ithout  committee,  does  adequately  so  provide,  sources  addressed  by  this  legislation  and 

Pi-ejudicing  many  of  the  smaller  States  The  role  of  State  and  local  government  it.  perhaps,  is  not  unreasonable  lor  us 

and  rural  communities  in  the  way  we  has   been  greatly  strengthened  by   the  to  expect  that  some  minimum  standards 

have  approached  this  particular  issue.  committee  changes  I  endor:..e.  are  gomg  to  have  to  be  met. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seimtor  yield?  I  would  just  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  appreciate  his  comments 
on  the  points  that  I  mentioned,  and  I 
Mould  be  happy  to  see  some  of  the  more 
particular  responses. 

The  one  area  of  great  concern  is  the 
regional  medical  program,  and  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington.  He,  too,  is  very  worried 
about  the  continuation  of  our  Alaska- 
Washington  program. 

He  indicated  to  me  that  the  Senator 
thought  that  Oiis  program  could  con- 
tinue under  this  legislation  in  spite  of 
the  interpi-etation  that  has  been  given 
to  it  by  ttie  regional  medical  people. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  is  the  case? 

iAr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  be  very  cleai- 
In  my  response.  Althougii  we  would  be 
abolishiug  the  authority  for  the  RMP, 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  committee  re- 
port itself  that  there  are  a  number  of 
KMP  funded  projects  which  aie  enor- 
mously valuable  and  useful.  We  are  pro- 
viding development  autliority  as  well  as 
resources  so  that  the  best  of  those  RMP 
programs  and  their  purposes  can  be  car- 
ried forward  and  continued. 

In  tlie  RMP  program,  we  spent  close 
to  $1  billion  over  a  period  of  recent  yeai-s. 
I  do  think,  as  .someone  who  has  fol- 
lowed and  has  generally  supported  the 
PMP  programs,  although  some  of  that 
money  has  been  very  wisely  and  justifi- 
ably spent  and  some  programs  are  su- 
perb, that  in  teinis  of  the  health  dollar 
I  think  it  could  probably  have  been  ex- 
pri:ded  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  RMP  pro- 
e.nms  that  are  of  particular  value  and 
worthwhile — and  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor has  an  excellent  one  In  Alaska  which 
is  tied  into  the  State  of  Washington — 
It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  myself 
and,  I  believe,  what  is  more  Important, 
the  language  of  the  legislation,  th.^t  the 
purposes  and  the  thrust  of  that  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  forward  under  the 
aegis  of  the  area  health  planning  agency. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Senator 
With  the  thought  that  the  authority  for 
the  RMP  is  continued  in  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  most  worried 
?*>out  the  authorization  for  the  con- 
tinued Federal  ar..«is:tance  to  that  pro- 
gram in  and  of  it.self  which,  I  think,  has 
been  the  most  successful  one  in  the 
country,  particularly  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  over  a  ix-riod  of  years.  I 
would  hope  that  somehow  or  other  we 
could  make  a  record  to  make  clear  that 
this  is 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  development 
funds  amount  to  a  dollar  per  person  for 
the  population  per  year. 

They  could  certainly  be  used  to  con- 
tinue RMP-funded  projects  were  that  to 
be  the  judgment  of  both  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  and  the  local  planning 
agency. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  dollar  figure 
of  the  Alaska  program. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Am  I  correct,  ihis 
wuuld  take  joint  concuirence  of  the 
rgency  in  Alaska  and  in  Washington  to 
accomplish  the  use  of  an  allocation  of 
tJiose  fund.«  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Local  and  State. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  In  both  States,  to  con- 
tinue the  RMP? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  local  and  State. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonld  Invite  recon- 
sideration  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (continuii^g) .  Of  find- 
ing some  way  to  continue  those  RMP's 
which  were  successful. 

We  FAt  on  tlie  Appropriation.'^  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  New  Hamf>shire 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
know  that  many  areas  of  the  country  re- 
jected the  RMPs,  but  our  area  accepted 
them  and  we  have  used  that  RMP  very 
efficiently,  I  tliink  the  dollars  were  well 
spent. 

My  problem  is  that  it  looks  to  me,  if 
we  decide  to  keep  the  RMP  going,  we 
can  forgo  the  use  of  those  moneys  for 
local  and  statewide  planning  in  Ala.'^ka. 
forgoing  to  hel:j  concomitantly  witli  that 
use. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  question.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  Senator  s  comments  and 
hopeful  that  we  can  review  this  aspect 
as  well  next  j-ear. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  just  .say  flnaUy, 
planning  and  development  funds  are  dif- 
ferent, so  one  could  use  the  development 
funding  for  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  planning  would  be  funded 
.separately,  and  would  not  be  jeopardized. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  that  the  work  that  was 
done  effectively  by  some  of  the  RMP  pro- 
gi'ams  is  certainly  work  that  ought  to  be 
carried  on  and  should  be  cai-ried  on.  If 
we  are  not  successful  in  this  particulai- 
endeavor  I  want  to  indicate  to  him  that 
we  will  try  and  find  ways,  because  the 
good  ones  were  .«uperb.  I  think,  unfortu- 
nately, there  were  too  many  that  failed 
to  meet  tliat  standard. 

I  would  like  to  ask  tliat  a  passage  from 
the  committee  report  accompanying  S. 
2994  be  Inserted  In  the  Rbxord  at  this 
point  to  further  clarify  our  views  with 
respect  to  this  issue. 

There  beintf  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
a*-  follows: 

REGIONAL  MEDICAI.  PROGRAMS 

The  Regional  Medical  Program  (RMP)  au- 
thorlaed  undor  Title  IX  of  the  Public  Healtii 
Service  Act,  has  suffered  from  many  of  the 
probk<!xi«  which  have  beset  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies.  Although  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Depf.xtment  of  HEW  uutu  re- 
cently have  been  somewhat  more  vigorous  lu 
Iniplrnicntir.E;  the  regional  medical  program 
than  has  been  the  case  v;lth  comprehensive 
health  planning  activities,  the  regional 
medical  program  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
focus  and  coordination.  M^Ue  some  Individ- 
ual projects  undertaken  by  certain  regional 
medical  programs  have  lieen  outstanding,  the 
program  as  a  w'hole  has  suiTercd  from  lack 
of  f'jctis  t  arising  to  some  extent  from  lack 
of  specificity  In  the  original  Congressional 
mandate),  xineven  quality,  aiid  lack  of  co- 
ordination with  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning actlvltier. 

.\ithGUgh  RMP  enjoyed  sorae  r.uccesses  and 
produced  many  identifiable  accompli.';h- 
ments.  It  suffered  from  cerlou.s  s^ortcom- 
ings.  In  larfee  measure  its  successes  and  ac- 
complishments relate  to  the  structures  that 
were  established  and  the  process  that  has 
been  created.  The  shortcomings  of  KMP, 
of  finding  results  obtained  coinparftble  to 
the  approximately  «60C  million  Investment 
made    during    the    program's    l'1-.tory.    RMP 


efforts  over  those  years  were  not  sufficiently 
targeted;  they  were  too  diffuse  to  have  led 
to  significant  results  or  Impact.  Moreover. 
where  the  RMP  efforts  in  tlie  aggregate  dM 
achieve  some  critical  mass,  as  In  the  case  of 
coronary  care  unit  demonstration  and 
its  failings,  relate  in  part  to  the  difficulty 
training  actu-ltles,  they  did  not  always  ad- 
dress priority  community  problems  r,nd 
needs. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  svibstantlve 
failures  and  shortcomings  were  entirely  the 
fault  of  RMP.  Tlie  frequent  absence  of  local 
plane  and  specific  priorities  certainly  con- 
tributed. Moreover,  the  nAlonal  priorities  ex- 
pres.sed  by  HEW  In  this  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations often  changed  and  were  In- 
consistent, and  militated  agatnst  more  slp- 
nlflcant  end  results  and  impact  by  RMP.  Tlie 
failure  of  the  Congress  in  the  several  e.xten- 
.slons  of  the  RMP  legislation  to  provide 
greater  speclflclty  In  program  objectives  may 
also  have  contributed  in  some  measure. 

Perhaps  most  fundamental  though  was  the 
eOect  oX  the  shift  made  in  1970  from  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  RMP  as  a  disease  focused 
prc£Tam  with  primary  re.sponslblllty  for  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  health  care 
providers  to  a  concept  which  wbe  similar  to 
that  of  CHP  (the  development  ^f  primary 
ambulatory  services,  comprehensive  services, 
emergency  medical  services,  and  general- 
ly tlie  implementation  of  HEW  health  prior- 
ities). As  long  as  the  program  had  a  speci- 
fic disease  focus  and  a  specific  re.?ponslbll- 
ity  to  serve  providers  It  did  not  need  to 
he  related  closely  to  community  health  plan- 
ning programs  and  could  show  a  well  de- 
fined Inciepj-ident  mission.  However,  as  these 
emphases  were  given  up  an.,  the  program 
tjejn.n  to  take  on  a  responsibility  to  serve 
the  needs  of  its  communities  and  to  respond 
to  health  planniiip.  it  became  Increasingly 
necesisary  to  conrider  first  Its  appropr.'nte 
coordination  and  then  combination  with 
health  planning  programs.  Not  only  did  the 
Department  move  the  RMP  propram  mis.  ion 
tov.ard  that  of  the  CHP  program,  It  did  It 
in  an  iimbiguous  and  Inconsistent  manner 
which  made  It  Increasingly  hard  to  say  what 
the  pr<^gram  was  supposed  to  be  doing  and 
to  defend  It.  The  Committee  Is  aware  that 
tixlB  drift  and  confusion  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  many  fine  people  who  have 
workftd  in  the  individual  RMP  piograms  and 
has  been  impressed  by  their  persistent  efforts 
to  respond  appropriately  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  good 
.  care  to  the  Nation's  people. 

For  these  reasons,  the  jrroposed  Committee 
jcglslaMon  has  replaced  exlstln'j  regional 
meiUcal  program  authority  with  a  develop- 
ment fund  to  be  administered  by  the  local 
heiilih  planning  as«ncle8  in  accordance  wiih 
their  perception  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
area.  The  Implementation  fund  Is  inteudcU 
to  catalyze  change  In  the  area's  health  cart 
rteliverj'  system,  In  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional puldellnes.  and  State  and  arenwide 
health  plans,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  real- 
Izatloji  of  the  short  and  long-term  plans  re- 
quired by  the  legislation.  It  is  expected  by 
the  Committee  that  projects  funded  under 
existing  regional  medical  progj_:u  authoiitv. 
and  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  loc<iI 
health  pl.innlng  agency  merit  continued  sup- 
port may  be  supported  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  development  fund  authorized  in  Sec- 
tion 1417.  Vundi:);:  for  rny  particular  project 
is  limited  by  tlie  proposed  Committee  le^l'- 
latlon  to  3  years.  Transitional  provisions  to 
continue  funding  of  exi3tl,:g  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies,  regional  medical 
progi-ams,  and  expeilmental  health  service 
delivei-y  syEtem«!  until  June  30,  1976  are  pres- 
eiit  In  the  pi-oposfll  committee  legislation. 

For  purposes  of  designating  health  plan- 
ning ci'er.cles,  priority  Is  given  to  applica- 
tlon»  recommended  by  existing  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies  and  progruHiS 
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currently  funded  under  regional  medical 
program  authority.  In  addition,  these  agen- 
cies and  programs  are  consulted  In  estab- 
lishing health  areas.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  EHSDS  programs,  where 
they  are  functioning,  be  coiifculted  for  these 
pi'.rposes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say, 
to  supplement  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said,  that  there  are  many 
instances  around  the  country  where 
RMPs  have  done  popular  work. 

I  know  in  Maryland,  the  RMP's  have 
done  excellent  work  in  the  experimental 
health  care  delivery  and  I  would  expect 
that  this  efifort  begim  by  the  RMP's 
would  certainly  be  not  only  maintained 
but  built  upon  and  expanded  by  the  area 
agencies  that  will  exist  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  RMP's  provided  the  groundwork 
and  now  that  breakthrough  would  be 
expanded  and  a  general  broadening  of 
the  services  throughout  the  State  and 
other  areas  as  a  result  of  the  opportu- 
nity here. 

But  I  rose  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  makes  valid  points  with  re- 
gard to  legislation. 

I  think  the  point  in  this  case  is  par- 
ticularly valid  because  the  squaring  point 
under  Hill-Burton  for  many  years  has 
outlived  its  usefulness. 

There  was  a  day,  in  my  opinion,  when 
the  legislation  was  first  enacted  in  1946 
or  1947,  whenever  it  was,  that  statistics 
showed  there  needed  to  be  some  favored 
treatment  given  the  less  poiJulous  areas 
of  the  country  because  there  was  a  de- 
ficit of  hospital  beds  in  those  areas,  but 
figm-es  available  on  page  42  of  the  report 
indicate  quite  clearly  that  such  Is  not 
the  case  today. 

We  have  had  a  change  in  the  beds  per 
population  across  the  country  and  now, 
ratlier  than  suffering  as  they  did  over  20 
years  ago,  the  rural  areas  of  the  country 
have  caught  up  with  the  more  populous 
and.  indeed,  have  surpassed  the  more 
populous  areas  because  they  do  not  need 
this  kind  of  favorable  treatment  pro- 
vided under  the  squaring  bill  any  more. 

In  this  bill,  the  practical  situation  was 
that  we  could  go  50  percent  of  the  way, 
so  now  50  percent  of  the  funds  will  be 
divided  according  to  the  squaring  rule 
and  50  percent  divided  by  project  and 
population. 

The  House  went  all  the  way.  so  there 
is  an  opportunity,  perhaps  in  the  con- 
ference, to  go  all  tlie  way,  but  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

In  any  event,  v.e  are  moving  away  from 
an  antiquated  formula. 

As  I  said,  I  think  the  Senator'.s  objec- 
tions are  quite  valid.  Hopefully,  one  of 
these  days  we  will  go  further  than  half 
the  way  from  something  not  quite 
needed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  wish  to  comment  that  we  will  grow 
up  to  it  because  every  Senator  will  have 
such  a  big  metropolitan  center.  I  sug- 
gest in  your  State  you  have  Baltimore, 
as  I  have  in  New  York ;  others  have  major 
centers;  for  example.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  Boston;  that  we  would  .simply  grow 


up  to  the  point  where  we  see  how  invalid 
that  archaic  Hill-Burton  formula  ap- 
proach is. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  BEALL.  One  further  point,  Mr. 
President. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  alluded  to  it  or  not, 
but  several  people  asked  me  how  much 
this  cost.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
on  page  68  of  the  report : 

The  total  obligatlonal  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1974  under  existing  programs  Is  $391.3 
million  compared  with  $254  million  author- 
ized under  S.  2994  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
reduction  is  made  possible  through  savings 
achieved  through  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning activities,  elimination  of  duplicative 
efforts  under  several  different  authorities, 
and  a  refocussing  of  priorities  under  the 
program  to  assist  in  facilities  construction. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  very  specific  ex- 
ample of  how  we  can  save  money  by 
taking  several  categorical  progi'ams  and 
dividing  them. 

There  is  the  possibility  it  will  effectuate 
feasibility  to  achieve  them  in  tliis  case. 

I  think,  for  no  other  reason,  this  bill 
should  commend  itself  to  those  interested 
in  the  cost  of  various  programs  that 
move  tln-ough  the  legislative  bodj". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  although 
there  have  been  several  refining  amend- 
ments to  tills  bill — along  with  some  as- 
surances from  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  (Mr.  Kennedy)  that  current 
successful  planning  and  policy  programs 
will  not  be  substantially  disrupted  by  its 
implementation,  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, believe  that  it  represents  the 
"medicine"  which  our  Nation's  health 
delivery  system  needs  in  order  to  reach 
its  desired  goals. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  some  changes 
in  present  practices  are  necessary  as  we 
move  forward  toward  the  increasingly 
better  and  more  efficient  health  care 
which  v;e  all  seek.  However,  this  bill  re- 
tains just  too  many  objectionable  fea- 
tmes  wliich,  I  feel,  may  indeed  be 
countei-productive. 

I  am  particularly  concerp.ed  by  the 
broad  authority  which  would  be  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  national  standards 
and  directly  oversee  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  health  planning  process. 
In  my  opinion,  this  will  greatly  under- 
mine the  traditional  role  of  State  and 
local  units  in  tlie  decisionmaking  being 
done,  and  serve  to  seriously  impede  the 
delivery  forms  which  have  already  been 
effectively  utilized. 

I  also  have  a  great  many  problems 
with  the  proposed  utility-type  system  of 
rate  regulation,  for  it  will  surely  neces- 
sitate the  creation  of  yet  anotiier  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy:  stifle  com- 
petition and  innovation;  force  States  to 
develop  from  ccr-itch  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise to  review  and  monitor  hospital 


financial  transactions:  and  result  in  the 
eventual  Government  takeover  of  health 
care  institutions. 

I  am  further  bothered  by  the  approach 
taken  to  bring  about  the  modernization 
and  construction  of  health  care  facilities, 
and  firmly  believe  that  the  State-Gov- 
ernment function  must  be  considered  in 
setting  statewide  priorities  for  such  as- 
sistance. Moreover,  I  can  find  no  .iusti- 
fication  whatsoever  in  a  health  planning 
bill  for  a  provision  to  accredit  and  license 
radiologic  technicians,  and  can  only 
suggest  that  as  a  solution  to  any  problem 
which  may  exist,  it  is  at  best  premature. 

After  talking  at  some  length  with  a 
great  number  of  those  in  the  health  de- 
livery field — physicians,  regional  medical 
program  directors,  hospital  adminis- 
trators, and  others  directly  affected  by 
this  legislation  in  the  State  of  Kansas — 
I  am  convinced  tliat  more  time  is  needed 
to  study  proposed  revisions  before 
launching  out  on  a  course  which  could 
conceivably  have  some  veiy  adverse 
long-range  implications.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  rejecting  this  very  questionable 
and  controversial  step  toward  further 
federalization — wlilch  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  increasing  socialization. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  against  con- 
structive improvements  which  will  result 
in  true  progress  toward  a  greater  quality 
of  national  health  care.  But  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  bill  is  the  judicious  and 
enlightened  undertaking  that  will  assist 
in  meeting  that  goal. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH     STRESSES    IMPORTANCE     OF 
P.ADIATION    AND    SAFETY    MEASURE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though some  of  the  provisions  oi  S.  2994 
are  controversial  and  are  opposed  by 
certain  segments  of  the  health  care  pro- 
viders in  this  countrj',  I  support  this  im- 
portant measiu'e.  In  my  opinion,  this 
legislation,  which  is  designed  toward  the 
development  of  a  national  health  policy 
and  the  strengthening  of  State  health 
programs  including  area  health  plan- 
ning and  health  facilities  construction, 
will  help  assure  quality  health  care  is 
made  available  to  all  Americans.  It  is 
my  belief  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  original  bill  have  been  modified 
to  ameliorate  concerns  expressed  to  the 
committee. 

The  able  Senator  from  Massachasetts 
<Mr.  KENNEDY)  has  outlined  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  which  has  been 
fasliioned  under  his  leadership.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  worked  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively in  bringing  to  the  Senate  not 
only  this  legislation  but  other  measures 
to  improve  the  health  care  system  of 
our  Nation.  His  vital  endeavors  \\ill 
significantly  benefit  all  citizens. 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  provision 
which  I  authored,  and  which  if  enacted, 
will  greatly  benefit  consumer-patients 
by  establishing  a  national  radiation 
health  and  safety  program. 

Over  the  years  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine has  progressed  to  the  point  of  sig- 
nificant reliance  on  radiation  for  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  purposes.  Radio- 
logic services  liave  evolved  from  the  di- 
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agnostic  uses  of  X-rays  in  medicine  to 
now  include  radiotherapy,  nuclear  medi- 
cine, and  diathermy. 

The  attendant  benefits  from  the  use 
of  radiation  for  medical  and  dental  dl- 
arniosis  and  for  radiation  therapy  are 
well  recoeni7<d  for  their  essential  role  in 
modem  medicine.  Moreover,  the  risks 
dissociated  with  midergoing  an  effica- 
cious X-ray  examination  needed  for 
proper  medical  care  are  less  tl  an  the 
risks  which  would  be  incurred  without 
vhe  examinatioii. 

When  an  X-ray  examination  Is  pre- 
.soribed  for  a  patient,  the  logical  assump- 
tion is  that  the  radiation  procedures  are 
fjcing  performed  in  a  professional  man- 
ner. Yet  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
current  radiologic  practices  are  not  being 
performed  at  maximum  benefit  and  min- 
imum risk  for  the  consmner-patient. 

The  United  Nations  .Scientific  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion in  1972  stated: 

The  awarencs.s  of  the  radiological  staff  of 
the  importance  of  the  protecriori  of  the  pa- 
tient l6  probably  the  greatest  factor  hi  the 
control  of  population  exjKrstire. 

Nevertheless  a  significant  portion  of 
present  consimier-patient  exposures  can 
be  avoided  without  a  decrease  in  medical 
benefits  tlirough  improvements  in  train- 
ing, equipment,  techniques,  and  proce- 
dui'es  in  administering  radiation  to  pa- 
tients, particularly  in  the  application  of 
X-rays  for  diagnostic  procedm-es. 

Using  data  from  the  1972  report  of  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  National  Re- 
search Council  on  tlie  Biological  Effects 
of  Ionizing  Radiation— BEIR  commit- 
tee— the  Environmental  Protection 
Apency  verified  earlier  estimates  that 
medical  radiation  exposiu-es  alone  to  the 
U.S.  population  te  leading  to,  first,  be- 
tween 660  and  14,000  serious  disabilities, 
congenital  abnormalities,  constitutional 
diseases,  and  deaths  per  year;  second,  be- 
tween 1,800  and  9.000  cancer  deaths  per 
year;  and  thii-d,  from  0.7  to  7  percent  of 
all  ill  health  in  the  United  States.  The 
BEIR  committee  also  concluded  that — 

It  appears  reaconable  that  as  much  as  a 
50  percent  reduction  in  the  genetically  sig- 
nificant dose  from  medical  radiology  might 
be  possible  through  improved  technical  and 
educatioual  ntetliuds. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
is  faced  with  the  reality  that  the  com- 
petence of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
dividuals providing  consumer  radiologic 
.services  is  unknown.  Two  approaches  are 
incorporated  in  title  IV,  the  Radiation 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1974,  to  up- 
gi-ade  the  quality  of  these  services;  first, 
control  over  admission  to  the  profession 
is  provided  through  a  requirement  for 
mandatoiy  licensure;  and,  second,  con- 
trol over  the  educational  cunicuhun  of 
individuals  who  will  be  providing  con- 
sumer-patient radiologic  procetlures  is 
provided  through  accreditation. 

The  Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act 
r'"ovides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is.sue.  and  peri- 
odically update,  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  use  in  Federal  or  State 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists.  In 
establishing  these  criteria  and  Federal 
minimum  standard.s,  thf:  Spcre'^;;ry  would 


consult  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  with  State  licensure  bodies  and 
health  departments,  and  with  appropri- 
ate professional  organizations. 

For  the  ptupose  of  accreditation  within 
1  year  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  Is 
also  required  to  issue,  and  periodically 
update,  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
for  use  in  tlie  accreditation  of  institu- 
tions training  radiologic  technologists. 

Three  separate  Congres.res  have  cc«- 
sidered  similar  legislation.  This  measuie 
was  introduced  by  this  Senator  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973,  and  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Bayh,  Ropert  C.  Byrd,  Dominick, 
Gf;.^VIX,  Haft,  Javits,  Kett^tedt,  Mon- 
DALE,  Mos5,  MrsKiE,  Hx:cH  Scott.  Stev- 
ens. TuriNEY,  and  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hoi>e  that  the 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  will  be 
retained  by  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill, 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiBEN),  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
iMr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan'as  fMr.  PuLBRicnT),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rxbicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
TON>.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McC^ELLAN),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Tcnney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  GuRNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathtas)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


Buddleston 

McClure 

Nunn 


Scott, 

William  L. 
Stenni* 


Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Eastland 

Fill  bright 

Goldwatcr 

Gurney 

Mathtas 

McClellan 


Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 


Benr.Ptt 

Bldfn 

Buckley 

Chiles 

Church 

EflRleton 

So  the  bill  (S.  2994)   was  passed,  as 

follov.s: 

S.  2994 
An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  a6b\<re  the  development  of  a 
national  health  policy  and  of  effective 
State  and  area  health  planning  and  re- 
sources development  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tliis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the   "National  Heelih 
Planning  and  Development  and  Health  Fa- 
cilities Assistance   Act  of   1974". 
TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
TITLE   I— NATIONAL   HEALTH   PLANNING 

AND  DEVTXOPMENT 
Sec.  101.  Revision   of  health   planning  pro- 
grams under  the   Public  Health 
Seri'lce  Act. 
•TITLE    XIV — NATIONAL    HEALTH    PLAN- 
NING AND  DEVELOPMENT 
•  Part  A — National  Guideunes  for 
Health  Planning 

■Sec.  1401.  National  guidelines  for  health 
planning. 

"Sec.  1402.  National  health  priorities. 

"Sec.  1403.  National    AdvlsOTy    Council    on 
Health  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. 
"P.«T  E— Health  Planning  Agencies 

'Sec.  1411.  Health  areas. 
Sec.  1412.  Health  planning  agencies. 

'Sec.  1413.  Pimctions  of  health  planning 
aj,encies. 

"Sec.  1414.  Assistauoe  to  entities  desiring  to 
be  designated  as  health  plan- 
ning agencies. 

"Sec.  1415.  Designation  of  health  planning 
agencies. 

"Sec.  1416.  Planning  grants. 

■'Sec.  1417.  Development     grant*     for     area 
health     service      development 
funds. 
"Part  C — State  Health  Planning  and 
Development 


"Sec. 


of     State     health 
and      developmeni; 
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"Part  D — General  Provisions 
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livery system  changes. 
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1434.  Review  by  the  Secretarj'- 
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ritories of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa. 
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TITLE   n— ASSISTANCE   FOR   CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OP  HEALTH 
FACILITTES 
Sec.  201.  Revision   of  health   facilities  pro- 
grams under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 
•  TITLE       VI— ASSISTANCE       FOR       CON- 
STRUCTION  AND   MODERNIZATION   OP 
HEALTH  FACILITIES 
'PAHT  A — PtmposE,  State  Allotments,  State 

Plan 
"Sec.  600.  Declaration  of  ptirpc^c. 
•Sec.  601.  State  allotments. 
"Sec.  602.  State  health  facilities  plan. 
•'Sec.  603.  Approval  of  projects. 
"Sec.  604.  Payments  from  allotments. 
'•Part  B — Grants,  Loans,  and  Loan 
Guarantees 

"Sec.  610.  Grants  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  health  facilities. 

"Sec.  811.  Loans  and  loan  guarantees  for 
construction  and  modernization 
of  health  facilities. 

"Sec.  612.  Piiorltles. 

"Sec.  613.  Conditions  for  approval  of  appli- 
cations. 

"Sec.  614.  General  provisions  to  loans  and 
loan  guarantees. 

"Sec.  615.  Loan  and  loan  guarantee  fund. 
"Part  C — General  Provisions 

"Sec.  620.  Regulations. 

"Sec.  621.  Withholding     of     payments     and 

other  actions. 
"Sec.  622.  Judicial  review. 
"Sec.  623.  Recovery. 
"Sec.  624.  Records   and   audits. 
"Sec.  625.  Authorization    of    appropriations. 
"Sec.  626.  Technical  assistance. 
•Sec.  627.  Definitions." 

•HTLE  in— IkHSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Miscellaneous  and  transitional  pro- 
visions. 
Sec.  302.  Agency  reports. 

TITLE   IV-RADIATION  HEALTH  AND 
Sj\FETY 

Sec.  401.  Short  title. 

Sec.  402.  Declaration  of  purposes. 

Sec.  403.  Amendment  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  respecting  radiation 
health  and  safety. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

REVISION       OF       HEALTH       PLANNING       PROGRAMS 
UNOra     THE     PtTBLIC     HEALTH     SERVICE     ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE    XIV— NA-nONAL    HEALTH    PLAN- 
NING   AND    DEVELOPMENT 
"Part  A — National  GumEMNES  for  Health 
Planning 

•'national   CUIDEtlNES    FOB    HEALTH    PLANNING 

"Sec.  1401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 


from  the  health  planning  agencies  desig- 
nated under  part  B,  the  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agencies  designated 
under  part  C.  the  statewide  health  coordi- 
nating councils  esUblished  under  part  C, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Planning  and  Development  established  by 
section   1403. 

"NATIONAL    HFA'.TH    PRIOHrTIES 

"Sec.  1402.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  priority  consideration  In  the 
formulation  of  national  health  planning 
goals  and  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  aiea  health  planning 
and  resources  development  programs: 

"(1)  The  provision  of  primary  care  serv- 
ices for  medically  underserved  populations, 
especially  those  which  are  located  in  rural 
or  economically  depressed  areas. 

"(2)  The  development  of  multi-institu- 
tional systems  for  coordination  or  consoli- 
dation of  Institutional  health  services  (in- 
cluding obstetric,  pediatric,  emergency  medi- 
cal, intensive  and  coronary  care,  and  radia- 
tion therapy  services) . 

"(3)  The  development  of  medical  group 
practices  (especially  those  whose  services 
are  appropriately  coordinated  or  integrated 
with  institutional  health  services),  health 
maintenance  organizations,  and  other  orga- 
nized systems  for  tlie  provision  of  health 
care. 

'•(4)  The  training  and  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  physician  extenders. 

'•(5)  The  development  of  multi-Institu- 
tional anaugements  for  the  sharing  of  sup- 
port services  necessary  to  all  health  service 
Institutions. 

"(6)  The  promotion  of  activities  to  achieve 
needed  improvements  in  the  quality  of  health 
services,  including  needs  identified  by  the 
review  activities  of  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  under  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(7)  The  development  by  health  service 
institutions  of  the  capacity  to  provide  vari- 
ous levels  of  care  (including  Intensive  care, 
acute  general  care,  and  extended  care)  on  a 
geographically  1  ttegrated  basis. 

"(8)  The  promotion  of  activities  for  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Including  sttidy  of 
nutritional  and  environmental  factors  affect- 
ing health  and  provision  of  preventive  health 
care  services. 

"(9)  The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting, simplified  reimbursement,  and 
utilization  reporting  systems  and  improved 
management  procedures  for  health  service 
institutions. 

"(10)  The  development  of  effective  meth- 
ods of  educating  the  general  public  con- 
cerning proper  personal  (including  preven- 
tive) he.  1th  care  and  methods  for  effective 
use  of  available  health  services. 

"NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    HEALTH 
PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

'Sec.  1403.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 


tlons  of  the  Council.  Of  the  voting  members, 
not  less  than  four  shaU  be  persons  who  are 
not  providers  of  health  services,  not  more 
than  three  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Jifederal  Government  and  not  less  than 
three  shall  be  members  of  governing  bodies 
of  health  planning  agencies  designated  un- 
ciei-  part  B.  Not  more  than  five  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  voting  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  six  years,  except 
that— 

'■(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  to 
the  Council,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  and  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  four  years,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment; and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to"  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  pp- 
pointed  shall  be  appointed  ony  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

A  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(3)  The  chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall  be 
selected  by  the  voting  members  from  among 
their  number.  The  term  of  office  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  shall  be  the  lesser  of 
three  years  or  the  period  remaining  In  his 
term  of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Council. 

'•(2)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on 
account  of  their  service  on  the  CouncU. 

"(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Council,  members  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  aervlce  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  6703(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

••(d)  The  CotincU  may  appoint,  fix  the  pay 
of,  and  prescril>e  the  functions  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  we  necessary  to  carry  out  its  fuf.c- 
tions.  In  addition,  the  Coimcil  may  procure 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section. 

"(e)    The  provisions  of  section   14(a)    of 
the   Federal   Advisory   Committee   Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  CouncU. 
"Part  B — Health  Planning  Agencies 

"health  areas 
•Sec.  1411.  (a)  There  shaU  be  established. 


one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this     D.-.^tment  of  Health   Education,  and  Wei-     In  accordance  with  this  section,  health  areas 


title.  Issue  guidelines  concerning  national 
health  plamiing  policy,  by  promulgation  of  a 
rule  under  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  revise  the 
guidelines  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence. 

•'(b)  The  Secretary  Bliall  Include  In  the 
guidelines  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

'•(1)  Standards  respecting  the  appropriate 
supply,  distribution,  and  organization  of 
health  resources,  and 

••(2)  A  statement  of  national  health  plan- 
ning goals  developed  after  consideration  or 
the  priorities,  set  forth  in  section  1402,  which 
goals,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  be  expressed  In  quantitative  terms. 

"(c)  In  Issuing  guidelines  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  Secretary  shall  consvilt  with  and 
solicit      recomniendatlOES     and      comments 

CXX 2348-  Pi-rt  '28 


fare  an  advisory  council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Development  (hereinafter  In  thl» 
section  referred  to  as  the  'CouncU').  The 
CouncU  shall  advL^e,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  national  guide- 
lines under  section  1401 . 

"(b)(1)  The  Council  shall  be  competed  of 
twelve  members.  The  Chief  Medical  Direc/or 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Afisistant  Secretary  for  Health  of  th»  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  be  nonvoting  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Council,  i'he  remaining  members  shall  be 
npoolnted  by  the  Secretaay  and  shall  be  per- 
sons who.  a.s  p.  result  of  their  tralnlni:.  expe- 
rience, or  attainments,  are  exceptionally  well 
qii«llfled  to  as->ist  i::  carrying  o-it  the  func- 


throughout  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
which  health  planning  agencies  shall  be  des- 
ignated under  section  1415.  Each  health  area 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  meet  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  The  area  shaU  be  a  geographic  region 
appropriate  for  the  effective  planning  and 
development  of  health  serA'ices,  determined 
on  the  basis  of  factors  including  population 
and  the  availability  of  resources  to  provide 
all  necessary  health  services  for  residents  of 
the  area. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  area 
shall  include  at  least  on©  center  for  the  pro- 
vision of  highly  specialized  health  services. 

•'(3)  The  boundaries  of  an  area  may  not 
cross  State  boundaries,  except  that  an  area 
may  comprise  a  geographic  region  which 
crosses  State  boundaries  If  It  is  determined 
that  such  a  region  is  a  more  appropriate  re- 
gion for  the  effective  planning  and  develop- 
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ment  of  health  services  or  If  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(4)  The  boundaries  of  an  area  may  not 
cross  the  boundaries  of  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  (as  designated  by  the 
Oirice  of  Management  and  Budget)  unless 
the  Secretary  waives  such  requirement. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4),  the  boundaries 
of  areas  shall  follow  the  boundaries  of  areas 
for  which  have  been  developed  comprehen- 
sive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  other 
local  area  plans  referred  to  In  section  314 
(b),  unless  the  Governor  of  any  State  in 
which  such  area  is  located,  upon  a  finding 
that  another  area  Is  a  more  appropriate  re- 
gion for  the  efifective  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  health  services,  waives  such  require- 
ment. If  the  requirement  of  this  paragraph 
is  waived,  health  areas  shall  be  established 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4). 

"(b)(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  simultaneously 
give  to  the  Governor  of  each  State  written 
notice  of  the  initiation  of  proceedings  to  es- 
tablish health  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  notice  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  A  statement  of  the  requirement  (in 
subsection  (a) )  of  the  e.stabllshmcnt  of 
health  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 
"(B)  A  statement  of  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  for  health  areas 
and  the  procedures  prescribed  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  de.'iignation  of  health  area 
boundaries. 

"(C)  A  request  that  the  Governor  receiv- 
ing the  notice  (1)  designate  the  boundaries 
of  health  areas  within  his  State,  and,  where 
appropriate  and  in  cooperation  witli  the 
Governors  of  adjoining  States,  designate  the 
boundaries  within  his  State  of  health  areas 
located  both  in  his  State  and  In  adjoining 
States,  and  "(li)  submit  (in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  specify)  to  the 
Secretary,  within  ninety  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  notice,  such  boundary  designations 
together  with  comments,  submitted  by  the 
entities  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2),  with 
respect  to  such  designations. 
At  the  time  such  notice  Is  given  under  this 
paragraph  to  each  Governor,  the  Secretary 
.shall  publish  as  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  statement  of  the  giving  of  his  notice 
to  the  Governors  and  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures contained  in  such  notice. 

"(2)  Each  State's  Governor  shall  in  the 
development  of  boundaries  for  health  areas 
consult  with  and  solicit  the  views  of  the 
chief  executive  ofBcer  or  agency  of  the  polit- 
ical subdivisions  within  the  State,  the  State 
agency  which  administers  or  supervises  the 
administration  of  the  State's  health  plan- 
ning functions  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  314(a),  each  entity  within  the 
State  which  developed  a  comprehensive 
regional,  metropolitan  area  or  other  local 
area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in  section 
314(b),  and  each  regional  medical  program 
e*blished  In  the  State  under  title  IX. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  the  date  on  which  notii^e  v.'as  given 
to  the  Governors,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  the  health  area 
boundary  designations  and  provide  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon.  The  boundaries  for  health  areas 
submitted  by  the  Governor.s  shall,  except  as 
otherwUe  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
constitute  upon  their  pxiblication  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  boundaries  for  such 
liealth  areas. 

"(B)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
reviewing  the  comments  submitted  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A),  that  a  tjoundary  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  health  area  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  he 


shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Governor 
who  submitted  such  boundary,  make  such 
revision  In  the  boundary  for  such  area  (and 
as  necessary,  in  the  boundaries  for  adjoin- 
ing health  areas)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  such  requirements  and  publish  such 
revised  boundary  (or  boundaries);  and  the 
revised  boundary  (or  boundaries)  shall  upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  consti- 
tute the  boundary  (or  boundaries)  for  such 
health  area  (or  areas).  Ihe  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  each  State  In  which 
Is  located  a  her^lth  area  whose  boundary  is 
revised  under  this  clause  of  the  boundary 
revision  and  the  reasons  for  such  revision. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  areas  of  the  United 
States  not  Included  within  the  boundaries 
for  health  areas  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
as  requested  under  the  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  health  area  boundaries 
which  Include  such  areas,  provide  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon, 
and  shall,  thereafter,  establish  boundaries 
for  such  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor  of  each  State  In  which  is  located 
a  health  area  the  boundary  for  which  is 
established  under  this  claxise  of  the  bound- 
aries establl.shed.  In  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirement of  this  clause,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  revision.s  In  boundaries  submitted 
under  subparagiaph  (A)  as  he  determines 
are  necessaiy  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  for  the  establishment  of 
health  areas  throughout  the  United  States, 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  all 
revisions  and  establishment  of  health  areas 
under  this  subparagraph  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  review  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  at  the  request  of  anv 
Governor  or  designated  health  planning 
agency  the  appropriateness  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  health  areas  established  under  para- 
graph (3)  and.  If  he  determines  that  a 
boundary  for  a  health  area  no  longer  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  he  may 
revise  the  boundaries  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)(B) 
(11).  If  the  Secretary  acts  on  his  own  initia- 
tive to  revise  the  botindaries  of  any  health 
area,  he  shall  consult  with  the  Governor  of 
the  appropriate  State  or  States,  the  entities 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  the  appropri- 
ate health  planning  agency  or  agencies  desig- 
nated under  part  B  and  the  appropriate 
Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Council 
established  under  part  C.  A  request  for 
boundary  revision  shall  be  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  States,  the  entitles  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2),  the  ppproprlato 
designated  health  planning  agencies,  and  the 
appropriate  established  Statewide  Health  Co- 
ordinating Council  and  shall  Include  the 
comments  concerning  tlie  revision  made  by 
the  entities  consulted  in  requestiiig  the 
revision. 

"HEALTH    PLANNING    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  DEPiNmoN. — For  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  term  "health  planning  agen- 
cy' means  a  public  entity  or  nonprofit  private 
corporation  which  Is  organized  and  operated 
in  the  manner  described  In  subsection  (b) 
and  which  Is  capable,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  performing  each  of  the  func- 
tions described  in  section  1413.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  establish  sl.indards  and 
criteria  for  the  requirements  of  subjection 
(b)  and  section  1413. 

"(b)  Legal  Structure.— (1)  A  health  plan- 
ning agency  for  a  health  area  shall — 

"(A)  If  It  is  a  private  corporation,  (1)  be 
Incorporated  in  the  State  in  which  the  largest 
part  of  the  population  of  its  health  area  re- 
sides, (i!)  not  be  a  subsidiary  of.  or  other- 
wise controlled  by.  any  other  public  or  private 
entity,  and  (lii)  not  engage  In  activities 
other  than  performance  of  the  functions 
described  In  this  title. 


"(B)  if  It  is  a  public  entity,  (1)  provide,  In 
addition  to  the  governing  body  of  the  parent 
entity  (if  any),  for  a  governing  body  for 
health  plannhig  established  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (4).  which  body  shall  have 
exclusive  authority  to  perform  tlie  functions 
described  In  section  1413,  and  (11)  have  a 
planning  area  Identical  to  the  health  area 
establlished  under  this  part  which  it  serves, 
and 

"(C)  not  be  an  educational  Institution  or 
operate  such  an  Institution, 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  (B)(1)  and  (4)  (A)  and  (C), 
a  public  entity  which  has  received  a  project 
grant  for  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or  other 
local  area  plan  under  section  314(b)  may  be 
a  health  planning  agency  for  a  health  area 
If  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such 
area  is  located  certifies  that  such  entity  has 
performed  its  health  planning  functions  in  a 
satisfactorj'  manner.  No  such  entity  may  be 
a  health  planning  agency  unless  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  314(b). 
"(3)  Staff.— 

"(A)  Expertise— A  health  planning  agen- 
cy shall  have  a  staff  which  provides  the 
agency  with  expertise  In  at  least  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  the  gathering  and  analysis  of  data. 
(11)  health  planning,  and  (111)  development 
and  utilization  of  health  resources.  The  func- 
tions of  planning  and  of  development  of 
health  resources  sliall  be  conducted  by  sep- 
arate staffs  with  skills  appropriate  to  each 
function. 

"(B)   Size    and    employment. — A    health 
planning  agency  shall  have  a  single  director, 
Tlie  size   of    tiie   professional    staff   of   any 
health  planning  agency  shall  be  not  less  than 
live,  except  that  If  the  quotient  of  the  pop- 
ulation   (rounded   to  the  next   highest   one 
hundred  thousand)  of  the  health  area  whxli 
the  agency  serves  divided  by  one  hundred 
thousand  is  greater  than  five,  the  mlniini'ni 
size  of  the  professional  staff  shall   be  the 
lesser  of  (1)  such  quotient,  or  (li)   twenty- 
five.      The   members  of   the   staff   s'anll    be 
selected,  paid,  promotea,  and  discharged  in 
accordance  with  such  system  as  the  agency 
may  establish,  except  that  the  rate  of  pay 
for  any  position  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
rate  of  pay  prevalUng  In  the  health  area  for 
similar  positions  in  public  or  private  health 
service   entitles.   A   health   plaunng   agency 
may  employ  consultants  and  may  contract 
with  Individuals  or  groups  for  the  provision 
of  services,  where  necessary  to  perform  Its 
functions.  Such  consultants  and  other  In- 
dividuals and  groups  shall  be  compensated 
in  accordance  with  standards  established  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
"(4)   Governing  Body. — 
"(A)   In  general, — Each  health  planning 
agency  ,'=hall  have  a  governing  body  composed, 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (C| ,  of  not 
less  than  ten  members  and  of  not  more  than 
thirty    members,    except    that    the    number 
of  members  may  exceed  thirty  if  the  govern- 
ing body  has  established  another  unit   (re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  as  an  'executive 
committee')    composed,   in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (Ci ,  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  governing  Ixxly  and  has 
delegated  to  that  unit  tlie  authority  to  take 
such  action   (other  tlian  the  establishment 
ar.d  revision  of  the  plans  referred  to  in  sub- 
parasrraph    (B)(li))    as  the  governing  body 
i.s  authorized  to  take. 

•(B)  Responsibilities. — The    governing 
brdy — ■ 

"(I)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Ir.ternal 
ariairs  of  tlie  health  planning  agency,  in- 
cludiiig  matters  relating  to  the  staff  of  tiie 
a!:encv,  the  agency's  budget,  and  procedures 
and  criteria  (developed  and  published  pur- 
suant to  section  1432)  applicable  to  its  func- 
tloii.s  under  .•=ubEectlons  (e),  (f).  (g),  (h), 
and  (i)  of  section  1410; 

"(li)  ;haU  be  responsible  for  the  crstab- 
lishment   cf  the  long-range  goal   plan   aiid 
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short-term  priorities  plan  requli-ed  by  section 
1413(b); 

"(Ul)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  subsecUons 
(e),  (f),  (g).  (h).  »nd  (I)   of  section  1413; 

••(iv)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
oL  grants  and  contracts  made  and  entered 
into  under  section  1418(c)(3); 

"(v)  shall  (I)  Usue  an  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  agency,  (U)  In- 
clude in  that  report  the  long-range  goal  plan 
and  short-term  priorities  plan  developed  by 
the  agency,  and  a  listing  of  the  agency  s 
income,  expenditures,  assets,  and  liabilities, 
and  (III)  make  the  report  readily  avaUable 
to  the  residents  of  the  health  area  and  the 
various  communications  media  serving  such 
area; 

"(vl)  shall  reimburse  its  members  for  their 
reasonable  costs  inctirred  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  governing  body; 

"(vii)  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each 
calendar  quarter  of  a  year  and  shall  meet  at 
least  two  additional  times  in  a  year  unless 
Ita  executive  committee  meets  at  least  twice 
in  that  year;  and 

"(vlli)  shall  (I)  condtict  lt«  business  meet- 
ings in  public.  (II)  give  adequate  notice  to 
the  public  of  such  meetings,  and  (III)  make 
its  records  and  data  available,  upon  request, 
to  the  public. 

The  governing  body  (and  executive  commit- 
tee (if  any) )  of  a  health  planning  agency 
shall  act  only  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting 
called  upon  adequate  notice  to  all  of  ite 
members  and  at  which  a  quorum  is  in  at- 
tendance. A  quoium  for  a  governing  body 
and  executive  committee  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-half  of  its  members. 

"(C)   CoaiPOSniON. — 

"li)  A  majority  ^but  not  more  than  60 
per  centum)  of  tiie  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body  and  the  executive  committee  (if 
any)  of  a  health  planning  agency  shall  be 
residents  of  the  health  area  served  by  the 
agency  who  are  consumers  of  health  eerv- 
Ices,  who  are  not  (nor  have  within  the  twelve 
months  preceding  appointment  been)  pro- 
\iders  of  health  services  or  holders  of  public 
elected  or  appointed  ofBces  In  governmental 
authorities  In  the  health  area,  and  who  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, linguistic,  and  racial  populations  and 
geographic  areas  of  the  health  area. 

'(11)  The  remainder  of  the  members  of 
such  governing  body  and  executive  commit- 
tee shall  be  residents  of  the  health  area 
Kerved  by  the  agency  who  (I)  hold  public 
elective  or  appointive  offices  which  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  governmental 
authorities  In  the  health  area,  or  (11)  are 
providers  of  health  services  chosen  In  ac- 
cordance with  division  (111 ) . 

"(Ill)  Proviears  of  health  services  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of — 

"(I)  health  nrofessions  personnel  (includ- 
ing allied  health  personnel  and  public  and 
community  henlth  personnel); 

"(11)  the  h-^alth  Institutions  (Including 
public  and  private  hospitals,  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  extended  care  facili- 
ties and  health  education  institutions)  lo- 
cated In  such  health  area  and  the  employees 
of  such  institutions  not  described  in  sub- 
clause (I) :  Provided,  That  the  governing 
body  and  executive  committee  of  any  health 
planning  agency  serving  an  area  in  which 
there  is  located  one  or  more  qualified  health 
maintenance  organizations  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1310)  shall  Include  at 
least  one  member  who  Is  reprerentative  of 
such  organizations;  and 

"(III)  health  care  insurers. 
A  governing  body  and  executive  committee  of 
p,ny  health  planning  agency  serving  an  area 
i'.i  which  there  Is  located  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  other  health  care  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstrntir-n  shall  Includ-",  as  an 


ex-oflicio  member,  an  individual  whom  th^ 
Admtaistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  have 
designated  for  such  purpose. 

"(iv)  If,  in  the  exercise  of  its  fimctions, 
a  governing  body  or  executive  committee 
appoints  a  subcommittee  of  its  members  or 
an  advisory  group,  it  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  make  It*  appointments  to  any 
such  subcommittee  or  group  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  the  representation  on  such 
subcommittee  or  group  described  In  this 
subparagraph. 

"(5)  Individual  Liability. — No  Individual 
who.  as  a  member  or  employee  of  a  health 
planning  agency,  shall,  by  reason  of  his  per- 
formance of  any  duty,  function,  or  activity 
required  of,  or  authorized  to  be  undertaken 
by,  an  agency  under  this  title,  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  damages  tmder  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof),  provided  he  has  acted 
within  the  scope  of  such  duty,  function,  or 
activity,  has  exercised  due  care,  and  has 
acted,  with  respect  to  that  performance, 
without  mjilice  toward  any  person  affected 
by  it. 

"(6)  Private  Contributioks. — No  health 
planning  agency  shall  accept  from  any  In- 
dividual or  private  entity  which  has  a  fi- 
nancial, fiduciary,  or  other  direct  interest  in 
the  development,  expansion,  or  support  of 
health  resoiu-ces  any  lands  or  other  con- 
tributions of  faculties  or  services. 

"(7)  Other  Requirements. — Each  health 
planning  agency  shall — 

"(A)  make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  concerning  Its 
structure,  operations,  pierformance  of  func- 
tions, and  other  matters  as  tiie  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  keep  such 
records  and  atlord  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  verify  such 
reports; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  amounts  re- 
ceived-from  the  Secretary  under  this  title; 
and 

"(C)  permit  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
representatives,  to  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  pertinent  to 
the  disposition  of  amounts  received  from  the 
Secretary  under  this  title. 

"(c)  SuBAREA  Councils, — A  health  plan- 
ning agency  may  establish  subarea  advisory 
comicils  representing  parts  of  the  agencies' 
health  area  to  advise  the  governing  body  of 
the  agency  on  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. Tlie  composition  of  a  subarea  advisory 
council  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
or  subsection  (b)(4)(C). 

"functions     op     health     PLANNING     AGENCIES 

"Src.  1413.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  Improving  the  health  of  residents  of 
a  health  area, 

"(2)  increashig  the  accessibility  (Includ- 
ing overcoming  geographic,  architectural, 
and  transportation  barriers),  acceptability, 
continuity,  and  quality  of  the  health  services 
provided  them, 

"(3)  restraining  increases  in  the  cost  of 
providing  them  health  services,  and 

(4)  preventing  unnecessary  duplication  of 
health  resources, 

each  health  piaiiijrfng  agency  shall  have  as 
Its  primary  responsibility  the  provision  of 
efiectlve  health  planning  for  Its  health  area 
and  the  promotion  of  the  development  within 
the  area  of  health  resources  which  meet 
Identified  needs,  reduce  documented  inef- 
ficiencies, and  implement  the  health  plans 
of  the  agency.  To  meet  its  primary  responsi- 
bility, a  health  planning  agency  shall  carry 
out  the  functions  described  In  subsections 
(b)  through  ii)  of  this  section, 
"(b)  (1 )   In  providing  health  planning  and 


resources  development  for  its  health  area,  a 
health  planning  agency  shall  perform  the 
following  functions: 

"(A)  "Hie  agency  shall  assemble  and  axia- 
lyze  data  describing — 

"  "(1)   the  status  (and  Its  determinants)  of 
the  health  of  the  residents  of  Its  health  area. 

"(ii)  the  number,  type,  and  location  of  the 
area's  health  resotuces. 

"(lU)  the  patterns  of  utilization  of  the 
area's  health  resources, 

"(Iv)  the  effect  the  areas  health  delivery 
EjTitem  has  on  the  residents  of  the  area,  and 

"(v)  the  environmental  and  occupational 
exposure  factors  affecting  Immediate  and 
long-term  health  conditions. 
In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  agency 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  use 
existing  data  (including  data  developed  un- 
der Federal  health  programs)  and  coordinate 
Its  activities  with  the  cooperative  system 
provided  for  under  section  306(e). 

"(B)  The  agency  shall,  after  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  recommended  national 
guidelines  for  health  planning  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  1401,  tl.e  priorltits 
set  forth  in  section  1402,  and  the  data  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  es- 
tablish, annually  review,  and  amend  as  nec- 
essai'y  a  Ions-range  goal  plan  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "LGP')  which 
shall  be  a  detaUed  statement  of  goals  (1) 
to  achieve  a  healthful  environment  and 
health  delivery  system  In  the  area  which, 
when  developed,  will  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  of  health  resources  and  asnure 
that  high  quality  health  services  will  b.- 
available  and  accessible  In  a  manner  which 
a.^Eures  continuity  of  care,  at  reasonable  cost, 
for  all  residents  of  the  area;  (fl)  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  unique  needs  and  resources 
of  the  area;  and  (111)  which  talres  Into  ac- 
count and  Is  consistent  with  the  national 
g-aldelines  for  health  planning  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  1401. 

"(C)  The  agency  shall  establish,  anntially 
review,  and  amend  as  necessary  a  short-term 
priorities  plan  (hereinnfter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'SPP')  which  descrlt)es  ob- 
iectivcs  which  will  achiete  the  goals  of  t^ie 
LOP  and  priorities  among  the  objectives.  In 
establishing  the  SPP,  the  agency  shaU  give 
priority  to  those  objectives  which  will  maxi- 
mally improve  the  health  of  the  residents  of 
the  area,  as  determtoed  on  the  basis  of  the 
relation  of  the  cost  of  attaining  such  ob- 
jectives to  their  benefits,  and  which  are 
fitted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  area. 

"(D)  The  agency  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish specific  plans  and  projects  for  achieving 
the  objectives  established  tn  the  SPP. 

•'(2)  The  Secre'uary  is  authorized,  upon 
the  petition  of  any  interested  person  or  upon 
his  own  Initiative,  to  review  any  LGP  cr 
SPP  of  any  health  planning  agency,  as  orig- 
inally established,  or  as  revised  In  accord- 
ance with  the  State  health  plans  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  1425(.e)(l).  In  conduct- 
ing such  review  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  Uie  appropriate  Statewide  Health  Co- 
ordinatii^g  Council.  Upon  a  finding  that 
such  LGP  or  SPP  is  not  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  moUiflcatlon  of  such  LGP  or  SPP 
to  correct  such  mconsisteucy  and  such  LGP 
or  SPP  shall  bo  implemented  in  accoi-dance 
with  such  modification. 

"(c)  A  health  planning  agency  shall  Im- 
plement its  LGP  and  SPP,  and  In  miple- 
meutiug  the  plans  It  shall  perform  at  ledst 
the  following  f  mictions: 

"(1)  The  agency  shall  seek,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  implement  Its  LGP  a; id  SPP 
with  the  asiistauce  of  individuals  and  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  in  it;  health  area. 

"(2)  The  agency  may  provide,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  priorities  established  In  the 
SPP.  technical  assistance  to  individuals  anJ 
pi'.blic  and  private  entities  in  the  area  for 
tlie  development  of  projects  and  programs 
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which  the  agency  determines  are  necessary 
to  achieve  the  health  dellverr  system  de- 
scribed In  the  LOP,  Including  assistance  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  agency  pre- 
scribed under  section  1432(b). 

"(3)  The  agency  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  priorities  established  in  the  SPP,  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities and  enter  Into  contracts  with  Individ- 
uals and  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles 
in  the  area  to  assist  them  in  planning  and 
developing  projects  and  programs  for  the 
development  of  health  resources  to  Improve 
the  organization,  coordination,  or  accessibil- 
ity of  health  services  which  the  agency  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  the  achleveinent 
or  the  health  delivery  system  described  in 
the  LOP.  Such  grants  and  contracts  shall 
be  made  from  the  Area  Health  Services  De- 
velopment Fund  of  the  agency  established 
with  funds  provided  under  grants  made 
under  section  1417.  No  grant  or  contract 
tinder  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  costs  of  construction  or  modernization 
of  medical  facilities.  No  single  grant  or  con- 
tract made  or  entered  Into  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  available  for  obligation  be- 
yond the  one  year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  grant  or  contract  was  made  or  en- 
tered Into.  If  an  individual  or  entity  re- 
ceives a  grant  or  contract  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  project  or  program,  such  Indi- 
vidual or  entity  may  receive  only  two  more 
such  grants  or  contracts  for  such  project  or 
program. 

"(d)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
coordinate  its  activities  with — 

"(1)  each  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  (designated  under  section  1152 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) , 

"(2)  entitles  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  204(a)  of  tlie  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  and  regional  and  local  entities 
the  views  of  which  are  required  to  be  con- 
sidered under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  403  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1968  to  carry  out  section  401 
(b)  of  such  Act, 

"(3)  State  health  entitles,  and 

"(4)  any  other  appropriate  entity. 
In  the  health  planning  agency's  health  area. 
The  agency  shall,  as  appropriate,  secure  data 
from  them  for  use  In  the  agency's  planning 
and  development  activities,  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  them  which  will  assure  that  ac- 
tions taken  by  such  entitles  which  alter  the 
area's  health  delivery  system  will  be  tal^eu 
in  a  manner  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
LOP  and  the  SPP  in  effect  for  the  area,  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  such  entitles. 

"(e)  (1)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
review  and,  in  accordance  with  its  LOP  and 
SPP,  recommend  for  approval  or  disapproval 
each  proposed  use  within  Its  health  area  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  tuider  this  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
or  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970  (other  than  funds 
described  In  paragraph  (4) )  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, loans,  or  loan  guarantees  for  the  de- 
velopment, expansion,  or  stipport  of  health 
resottrces. 

"(2)  The  agency  shall  consider  each  appli- 
cation for  Federal  funds  for  a  use  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  forward  such 
application,  along  with  its  recommendation 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate  State 
heal  111  planning  and  development  agency 
(lierelnafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'State  Agency") .  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  allow 
a  health  planning  agency  sixty  days  to  make 
the  review  required  by  such  pnruf  raph. 

"(3)  If  an  agency  disapproves  a  proposed 
use  in  its  health  area  of  Federal  funds  de- 


scribed in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  such  Federal  funds  available  for 
such  use  until  he  has  made,  upon  request  of 
the  entity  making  such  proposal,  a  review 
of  the  agency  recommendation.  In  making 
any  such  review  of  any  agency  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  the  appropriate 
State  Agency  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
recommendation  of  the  health  planning 
agency  and  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its 
comments  on  the  recommendation.  The  Sec- 
retary, after  taking  into  consideration  the 
State  Agency's  comments  (if  r.ny)  may  make 
such  Federal  finids  available  for  such  use, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
healtli  planning  agency.  Each  such  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  make  funds  available 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  health 
planning  agency  and  State  Agency  and  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decision. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  use  of  funds — 

"(A)   referred  to  In   subsection    (f),  or 

"(B)  appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  title  IV,  VII,  or  VIII  of  this  Act,  except 
that  v/here  such  grants  and  contracts  are 
made,  entered  Into,  or  used  to  support  the 
delivery  of  health  services  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(f)  (1)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
review  and,  In  accordance  with  Its  LOP  and 
SPP.  recommend  for  approval  or  disapproval 
each  proposed  use  within  its  health  area  of 
Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the  Acts 
referred  to  in  subsection  (e)  which  are  made 
available  by  a  State,  pursuant  to  an  allot- 
ment to  such  State  under  such  Acts,  for 
grents  and  contracts  for  the  development, 
expan.'iion,  or  support  of  health  resources. 

"(2)  The  Agency  shall  consider  each  ap- 
plication for  funds  for  a  use  described  In 
paragraph  (1^  and  shall  forward  such  ap- 
plication, along  with  its  recommendation 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  reasons  there- 
fore to  the  appropriate  State  Agency.  Such 
State  Agency  shall  follow  the  i)roc^dure8  pre- 
scribed by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (e). 

"(g)  To  assist  State  Agencies  In  carrying 
out  their  functions  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  1423(a)  each  health  planning  agency 
shall  review  and,  in  accordance  with  its  LOP 
and  SPP,  make  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  Agency  respecting  the  need 
for  newr  institutional  health  services,  health 
care  facilities,  and  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations proposed  to  be  offered  or  developed 
in  the  health  area  of  such  health  planning 
agency.  Such  review  shall  be  conducted  prior 
to  the  time  such  services,  facilities,  and  orga- 
nizations are  offered  or  developed  or  sub- 
stantial expendltttres  are  undertaken  in  prep- 
aration for  such  offering  or  development. 

"(h)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  each  health  planning  agency 
shall  review  on  a  periodic  basis  (but  at  least 
every  five  years)  all  institutional  health 
services  offered  and  health  care  facilities  and 
health  maintenance  organizations  located  in 
the  health  area  of  the  agency  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  State  Agency  desig- 
nated under  section  1421  for  each  State  in 
which  the  health  planning  agency's  health 
area  is  located  respecting  the  need  in  the  area 
for  such  services,  facilities,  and  organizations. 
If  the  designated  State  Agency  determines 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  need  for  a  par- 
ticular Institutional  health  service,  health 
caie  facility,  or  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, tie  health  planning  agency  for  the 
health  area  in  which  such  service  is  offered  or 
facility  or  orf^'anization  located  shall  work 
witli  the  provider  of  sucii  ser\lre  or  with 
such  facility  or  organization,  the  designated 
StHte  A^incy,  and  other  appropriate  Indi- 
vidual."! and  entities  for  the  Improvement  or 
elimination  las  the  St.ite  Arency  and  health 
planning  agency  determine  appropriate)  of 
such  service. 

"(J  I  A  health  planning  agency  shall  com- 


plete Its  Initial  review  of  existing  Institu- 
tional health  services,  health  care  facilities, 
and  health  maintenance  organizations  with- 
in three  years  after  the  date  of  the  agency's 
designation  under  section   1415(c). 

"(3)  The  review  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1413  or  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1423(a)  shall  not  apply  to  facilities  or 
services  subject  to  review  under  section  1122 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  subject  to  a 
certificate  of  need  program  enacted  by  a 
State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section 
which  the  Secretary  determines  substantially 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1122  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  subject  to  a  eertif- 
Iclate  of  need  Issued  pursuant"  to  section 
1423(a)(3)(B). 

"(1)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
aiinually  recommend  to  the  State  Agency 
designated  for  each  State  In  which  the 
health  planning  agency's  health  area  is 
located  (1)  projects  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  health  facilities  In  the 
agency's  health  area  which  projects  will 
achieve  the  LOP  and  SPP  of  the  health  plan- 
ning agency,  and  (2)  priorities  among  stich 
projects. 

"ASSISTANCE      TO      ENXmrS      DESntlNG      TO      BE 
DESIGNATED    AS    HEALTH    PLANNING    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1414.  The  Secretary  may  provide  all 
necessary  technical  and  other  nonflnanclal 
assistance  (including  the  preparation  of 
prototype  plans  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion) to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles 
(Including  entities  which  have  received 
flnanclal  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  under  section  314(b)  or  title 
IX  or  as  experimental  health  service  deliv- 
ery systems  undei*  section  304)   which — 

"(1)  express  a  desire  to  be  designated  as 
health  planning  agencies,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  have  a  po- 
tential to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  health 
planning  agency  specified  In  secti9n  1412  and 
1413,  * 

to  assist  such  entities  In  developing  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  1415  and  otherwise  in  preparing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  part  for  des- 
ignation as  a  health  planning  agency. 

"designation  of  health  planning  acenciks 

"Sec.  1415.  (a)  At  the  earliest  practicable 
date  after  the  establishment  under  section 
1411  of  health  areas  (but  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title)  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  agreements  In  accordance  with  this 
section  for  the  designation  of  health  plan- 
ning agencies  for  such  areas. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  entitles  under  which  the 
entities  would  be  designated  as  the  health 
planning  agencies  for  health  areas  on  a  con- 
ditional basis  with  a  view  to  determining 
their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  1412(b),  and  their  capacity  to  per- 
form the  functions  prescril)ed  by  section 
1413. 

"(2)  During  any  period  of  conditional  des- 
ignation (Which  may  not  exceed  24  montlis). 
the  Secretary  may  require  that  the  entity 
conditionally  designated  meet  only  such 
of  the  requirements  of  section  1412(b)  and 
perform  only  such  of  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  1413  as  he  determines  such 
entity  to  be  capable  of  meeting  and  per- 
forming. The  number  and  type  of  such  re- 
quirements and  functions  shall,  during  the 
period  of  conditional  designation,  be  progres- 
sively Increased  as  the  entity  condUioually 
designated  becomes  capable  of  added  respon- 
sibility so  that,  by  the  end  of  such  period, 
the  agency  may  be  considered  for  designa- 
tion under  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  Ai  y  agreement  under  which  any  en- 
tity is  conditionally  designated  as  a  health 
planning  agency  may  be  terminated  by  such 
entity  upon  ninety  days  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  the  Secretary  upon  ninety  days 
notice  to  such  entity. 
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"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  entity  paragraph  (1) 
lor  conditional  designation  as  a  health  plan- 
ning agency  for  a  health  area  until — 

"(A)  the  entity  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion for  such  designation  which  contains 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
upon  completion  of  the  period  of  condi- 
tional designation  the  applicant  will  be  or- 
iianlzed  and  operated  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed In  section  1412(b)  and  will  be 
qualified  to  perform  the  functions  prescribed 
by  section  1413; 

••  ( B )  a  plan  for  the  orderly  assumption  and 
i'.nplementation  of  the  functions  of  a  health 
planning  agency  has  been  recel\^  from  the 
applicnrit  and  approved  by  tlie  Secretary; 
and 

'(C)  the  Secretary  has  consulted  with  the 
Governor  of  each  State  in  which  such  health 
area  Is  located  and  such  other  State  and 
local  officials  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  respect  to  such  designation. 
In  considering  such  applications,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  an  application 
which  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  each  entity  which  has  developed  h  plan 
referred  to  in  section  314(b)  for  all  or  part 
of  the  health  area  with  respect  to  which  the 
application  was  submitted,  and  each  regional 
medical  program  established  in  such  area 
under  title  IX. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  sh.all  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  an  entity  for  Its  designation 
as  a  health  planning  agency  If,  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  imder  paragraph  (2)  (and, 
in  the  case  of  an  entity  conditionally  desig- 
nated, on  the  basis  of  its  performance  during 
a  period  of  conditional  designation  under 
subsection  (b)  as  a  health  plannUig  agency 
for  a  health  area),  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  entity  is  capable  of  fulfilling,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  the  requirements  and 
functions  of  a  health  planning  agency.  Any 
such  agreement  under  this  subsection  with 
an  entity  may  be  renewed  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3),  shall  contain  such  provisions 
respecting  the  requh-ements  of  sections  1412 
(b)  and  1413  and  such  conditions  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  twelve  months;  except  that, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  term,  such 
agreement  may  be  terminated — 

"(A)  by  the  entity  at  stich  time  and  upon 
such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary',  upon  his  deter- 
mination after  providing  the  agency  with 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  that  the  entity  Is  not  comply- 
ing with  or  effectively  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  agreement. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  entity  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  designation  as  a  health  planning 
agency  for  a  health  area  unless  the  entity 
has  submitted  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  designation  as  a  health  planning 
agency,  and  the  Secretary  has  consulted  with 
the  Governor  of  each  State  in  which  the  area 
Is  located  and  such  other  State  and  local 
officials  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  such  designation.  Such  an  appli- 
cation shall  contain  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1412(b)  and  is 
qualified  to  perform  or  is  performing  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  functions  prescribed 
by  section  1413.  In  considering  such  appli- 
cations, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  an  application  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  (A)  each  entity 
v.iiich  has  developed  a  plan  referred  to  in 
section  314(b)  for  all  or  part  of  the  health 
area  with  respect  to  which  the  application 
was  submitted,  and  (B)  each  regional  med- 
ical program  established  In  such  area  under 
title  IX. 


"(3)  An  agreement  under  this  subsection 
for  the  designation  of  a  health  planning 
agency  may  be  renewed  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  if  upon 
review  of  the  agency's  operation  and  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  he  determines  that 
it  has  fulfilled.  In  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
functions  of  a  health  planning  agency  pre- 
scribed by  section  1413  and  continues  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  1412(b). 

"(d)  If  a  designation  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  of  a  health  planning  agency  for  a 
health  ai-ea  is  terminated  before  the  date 
prescribed  for  its  expiration,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  application  and  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  (as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate)  enter  Into  a  des- 
ignation agreement  with  another  entity  to 
be  the  health  planning  agency  for  such  area. 

"PLANNING  GRANTS 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
in  each  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health 
planning  agency  with  which  there  is  in  effect 
a  designation  agreement  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  section  1415.  A  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, shall  be  used  by  a  health  planning 
agency  for  compensation  of  agency  person- 
nel, collection  of  data,  planning,  and  the 
performance  of  other  functions  of  the  agen- 
cy, and  shall  be  available  for  obligation  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  its  designation 
agreement  is  entered  into  or  renewed  (as  the 
case  may  be) .  A  health  planning  agency  may 
use  funds  under  a  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  make  payments  imder  contracts  with 
other  entitles  to  assist  the  health  plan- 
ning agency  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions; but  it  shall  not  use  funds  under  such 
a  grant  to  make  payments  under  a  grant 
or  contract  with  another  entity  for  the  de- 
velopment or  support  of  health  resources. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency 
designated  tuider  section  1415(b)  shall  be 
determined  by  tlie  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
any  grant  under  sub.sectlon  (a)  to  any  health 
planning  agency  designated  under  section 
1415(c)  shall  be  the  product  of  $0.50  and  the 
population  of  the  health  area  for  which  the 
agency  Is  designated,  tinless  the  agency 
would  receive  a  greater  amount  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3). 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  application  of  a  health 
planning  agency  for  such  a  grant  contains 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  agency  will  expend  or  obligate  in  the 
period  in  which  such  grant  will  be  available 
for  obligation  non-Federal  funds  meeting 
the  reqtUrements  of  su"Dparagraph  B  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  grant  may  be  made, 
the  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) , and 

•■(11)  the  lesser  of  (I)  the  amount  of  such 
non-Federal  funds  with  respect  to  which  the 
assurances  were  made,  or  (H)  the  product  of 
$0.25  and  the  population  of  the  health  area 
for  which  the  agency  is  designated. 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  funds  which  an 
agency  may  use  for  the  pvirpose  of  obtaining 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  which  Is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  formula  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  include  any 
funds  contributed  to  the  agency  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  private  entity  which  has  a  flnanclal, 
fiduciary,  or  other  direct  interest  in  the 
development,  expansion,  or  support  of  health 
resources. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency 
designated  under  section  1415(c)  may  not  be 
less  than  $220,000. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  made  under  sub- 
.sectlon  (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1075,  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  if 
the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under  this 
section  to  health  planning  agencies  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  of  the  amotmts 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 
fiscal  year,  the  amotmt  of  the  grant  for  that 
fiscal  year  to  each  health  planning  agency 
shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  for  that 
agency  for  that  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(b)  as  the  total  of  the  amotmts  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (1 )  for  the  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  total  amount  required  to  make  grants 
to  all  health  planning  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provision  of  sub- 
section (b). 

"DEVELOPMKNT    grants    for    ABEA    HEALTH 
SERVICES    development   FUNDS 

•Sec.  1417.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
in  eai-h  fiscal  year  a  grant  to  each  health 
planning  agency — 

"(1)  with  which  there  Is  In  effect  a  desig- 
nation agreement  under  section  1415  (b)  or 
(c), 

"(2)  which  has  In  effect  an  LOP  and  SPP 
reviewed  by  the  Statewide  Health  Coordinat- 
ing Council,  and 

•'(,3)  which  is  organized  and  operated  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  section  1412(b) 
and  Is  performing  its  functions  under  .sec- 
tion 1413  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary, 

to  enable  the  agency  to  establish  and  main- 
tain an  Area  Health  Services  Development 
Fund  from  which  it  may  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  In  accordance  wrlth  sec- 
tion 1413(c)(3). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
reiarj'  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
population  of  the  health  area  for  which  the 
health  planning  agency  is  designated,  the 
average  family  income  of  the  area  and  the 
supply  of  health  services  In  the  area. 

•■(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  a  health  planning  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  product 
of  $1  and  the  population  of  the  health  area 
for   which  sucli  agency  is  designated. 

••(c»  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  an  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  manner  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

•id)  For  the  ptirpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  and  $120,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

•Part  C — State  Health  Planning  .«.nd 
Development 

■dfsignatton  op  state  health  planning 
akc  de .  .«-lopment  agencies 

Sec.  1421.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  the 
performance  within  each  State  of  the  health 
planning  and  development  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  1423,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  and  renew  agreements  (described 
In  subsection  ( b ) )  for  the  designation  of  a 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  for  each  State  other  than  a  State  for 
which  the  Secretary  may  not  under  subsec- 
tion (dl  enter  into,  continue  in  effect,  or 
renew  such  an  agreement. 

"(bidl  .K  designation  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  Is  an  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  a  State  for  the  designation  of 
an  agency  (selected  by  the  Governor)  of  the 
government  of  that  Stat©  as  the  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency   (herein- 
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after  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'State 
Agency')  to  administer  the  State  admlnls- 
tratlT*  program  prescribed  by  section  1422 
and  to  carry  out  the  State's  health  planning 
aua  development  fvmctions  prescribed  by 
sectiou  1423.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  with  the  Governor 
of  a  State  unless — 

"(A)  there  has  been  submitted  by  the 
State  a  State  administrative  program  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  an  agreement  and  the 
application  contains  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  agency  selected 
by  the  Governor  for  designation  aa  the  State 
Agency  has  the  authority  and  resources  to 
ndralnister  the  State  admlulatrative  program 
of  the  State  and  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
health  planning  and  development  functions 
prescribed  by  section  1423,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (3),  there  has  been 
established  for  the  State  a  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  meeting  the  reqxilre- 
nients  of  section  1425. 

"(2)  (A)  The  agreement  entered  Into  with 
a  Governor  of  a  State  under  sitbsectlon  (a) 
may  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  on  a  conditional  basis  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  capacity  of  the  designated 
State  Agency  to  admlxilster  the  State  admin- 
istrative program  of  the  State  and  to  carry 
out  the  healh  planning  and  development 
functions  prescribed  by  section  1423.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  to  the 
entering  into  of  such  an  agreement  that 
the  Governor  submit  on  behalf  of  the  agency 
to  be  designated  a  plan,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  for  the  agency's  orderly  assump- 
tion and  implementation  of  such  functions. 

"(B)  The  period  of  an  agreement  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  may  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  months.  During  swch  period  the  Secre- 
tary may  recjulre  that  the  designated  State 
.■\gency  perform  only  such  of  the  functions 
of  a  State  Agency  prescribed  by  section  1423 
as  he  determines  it  is  capable  of  performing. 
The  number  and  type  of  such  functions  shall, 
during  such  {jerlod.  be  progressively  Increa-sed 
ns  the  designated  State  Agency  becomes  ca- 
pable of  added  responsibility,  so  tliat  by  the 
end  of  such  period  the  deriguated  State 
Agency  may  be  considered  fc<r  designation 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(C)  Any  agreement  with  a  Governor  of  a 
State  entered  Into  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Govwnor  upon 
ninety  daxs'  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Secretary  upon  ninety  days'  notice  to  the 
Governor. 

"(3)  If,  on  the  basis  of  an  application  for 
designation  as  a  State  Agency  (and,  in  tlie 
case  of  an  agency  conditionally  designated 
under  paragraph  (2),  on  the  basis  of  its  per- 
formance under  an  agreement  with  a  <3ov- 
ernor  of  a  State  entered  into  under  such 
paragraph),  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  agency  is  capable  of  fulfilling  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  responsibilities  of  a  State 
Agency,  he  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  designating 
the  agency  as  the  State  Agency  for  the  State. 
No  such  agreement  may  be  made  unless  an 
application  therefor  is  submitted  to.  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Secretary.  Any  .such  agree- 
ment shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve  months, 
except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
term,  such  agreement  may  be  terminated — 

"(A)  by  the  Governor  at  such  time  and 
upon  B'.ich  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  or 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary,  upon  his  dctermliia- 
tlon,  after  provldlnp;  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  ia  accjidance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  that  the  desig- 
nated State  Agency  Is  not  complying  with 
or  effectively  carrjlng  out  the  provisions  of 
such  agreement. 

An   agreement   under    this   panigraph   shxilJ 
contai.a  sxich  pj-ovtelons  as  the  Secretary  may 


require  to  assure  that  the  requirements  of 
this  part  respecting  State  Agencies  arc  cora- 
pUed  with. 

"(4)  An  agreement  entered  into  nnder 
panigrapli  (3)  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  may  be  renewed  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  if  he 
determines  that  it  has  fulfilled,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  re^onslblllties  of  a  State 
Agency  during  the  period  of  the  agreement 
to  be  renewed  and  if  the  applicable  State  ad- 
ministrative program  continues  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  1422. 

"(c)  If  a  designation  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  a  State  entered  into  under  suh^ 
secUon  (b)  (2)  or  (b)  (3)  Is  terminated  be- 
fore the  date  prescribed  for  its  expiration, 
the  Secretary  shall,  upon  application  and  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(2),  or  (b) 
(3)  (as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate), enter  into  another  agreement  with  the 
Goveri;.or  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  which  will  comply  with  and  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
agreement. 

"(d)  If,  vipon  tlie  expiration  of  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  National  Health  Planning 
and  Development  and  Health  Faculties  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  Is  enacted,  a  designation 
agreement  for  a  State  is  not  in  effect  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shaU  forthwith 
order  that  no  further  Federal  funds  appro- 
priatea  for  any  program  under  Uils  Act,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  or 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism PrevenUon,  Treatment,  aiul  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1970  for  the  development, 
expansion  or  support  of  health  resources 
sliall  be  made  available  for  use  in  such  State. 

"state    ABUnNISTBATTVE    PBOGRAM 

"Sec.  1422.  (a)  A  State  administrative 
program  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'State  Program")  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  performance  within  the  State 
by  Its  State  Agency  of  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  1423.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  a  State  Program  for  a  State  un- 
le.ss  it. — 

"(li  meets  ihe  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b) ; 

"(2)  has  b<*n  su'jmltted  to  the  Secretarj' 
by  the  CK)vernor  of  the  State  at  such  time 
and  in  such  detail,  and  contains  or  is  ac- 
companied by  such  Information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary;  and 

"(3)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
only  after  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
afforded  to  the  gt-neral  public  of  the  State 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  presentation 
of  views  on  the  State  Program. 

"(b)  The  State  Program  of  a  State  must — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  performance  within 
the  State  (after  the  designation  of  a  State 
Agency  and  in  accordance  with  the  designa- 
tion agreement)  of  the  functions  prescribed 
by  section  1423,  In  a  mamier  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  and  In  a  mamier  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pur-siiant  to  section  1401,  and  specify  the 
State  Agency  of  the  State  as  the  sole  agency 
for  ihe  performance  of  such  functions  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section)  and  for  the  admlnlscratiou  of  the 
.State  Program; 

"(2)  contain  or  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  State  Agency  has 
under  State  law  the  authority  to  carry  out 
such  functions  and  the  State  Program  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  and  contain  a  cur- 
rent biHiget  for  tlie  operation  of  the  State 
Agenoy; 

"(3)  provide  for  adequate  consultation 
with,  and  authority  for,  the  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  (prescribed  by  section 
1425),  in  carrying  out  such  functions  and 
the  State  Program: 

"»4)iA)  set  forth  in  such  detail  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  the  qualifications 
lor  pprbof-iiel  h.ivlng  responsibilities  in  the 


performance  of  such  functions  and  the  St*to 
Program,  and  require  the  State  Agency  to 
have  a  professional  staff  for  planning  and  a 
professional  staff  for  development; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
neces.sary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  such  functions  aud  the  State  Pro- 
gram, including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  consistent  with 
such  standards  as  are  or  may  be  established 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  imder  sec- 
tion 208(a)  of  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-648),  but  the 
Secret.iry  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
conipens.-^tlon  of  any  individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  metboUs  relating  to 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  comformity  with 
this  paragraph; 

"(5)  require  the  State  Agency  to  perform 
its  functions  in  accordance  with  procedures 
and  criteria  established  and  published  by 
it,  which  procedures  and  criteria  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  sectiou  1432; 

"(6)  require  the  State  Agency  to  (A)  con- 
duct Its  btislness  meetings  in  public,  (B)  gi\c 
adequate  notice  to  the  public  of  such  meet- 
ings, aud  (C)  make  its  records  and  data 
available,  upon  request,  to  the  public: 

"(7)  (A)  provide  for  the  coordination  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) with  the  cooperative  system  provided 
for  under  section  306(e)  of  the  activities  of 
the  State  Agency  for  the  collection,  retrieval, 
analysis,  reporting,  aud  publication  of  statis- 
tical and  other  Information  related  to  health 
and  health  care,  and  (B)  require  providers 
of  health  services  doing  business  Ui  the  State 
to  make  statistical  aud  other  reports  uf  such 
information  to  such  State  Agency; 

"(8)  provide.  In  accordance  with  methods 
and  procedures  prescribed  or  approver  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  performance  by  the  State 
Agency  of  its  functions  and  of  their  eco- 
nomic effectiveness; 

"iC)  provide  that  the  State  Agency  will 
froiii  lime  to  time,  and  in  any  event  not  less 
often  than  annually,  review  the  State  Pjo- 
griim  aud  submit  to  the  Secretary  required 
nio'.liUcation.s; 

•■(10)  require  the  State  Agency  to  maVt- 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
!?ucl\  information,  concerning  its  structure, 
operations,  performance  of  functions,  ajid 
other  matters  a-s  the  Secretary  may  froni 
time  to  time  require,  and  keep  siioh  records 
and  alTord  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  to  verify  sucli 
reports; 

"(11)  require  the  State  Agency  to  provide 
for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  account- 
ing for,  amounts  received  from  the  Secretary 
under  this  title; 

"(12)  permit  the  Setietarj'  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
repre.-eatatlves,  to  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examiuation  to  any  books;, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  State 
Agency  pertinent  to  the  disposition  of 
amounts  received  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  title;  and 

"(13)  provide  that  if  the  State  Agency 
makes  a  decision  in  the  performance  of  a 
function  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 1423(a)  which  Is  inconsistent  with  a 
recommendation  made  under  subsection  (g), 
(h),  or  (i)  of  section  1413  by  a  health  plan- 
:  ing  ageacy  within  the  State— 

"  ( A I  such  a  decision  ( and  the  record  upon 
•..hlch  it  was  made)  shall,  upon  reqtiest  of 
tlie  health  planning  agency,  be  reviewed,  un- 
der an  appeals  meohanlnm  consistent  with 
State  law  governing  the  practices  and  proce- 
dures of  administrative  agencies,  by  an 
agencj    of  the  SiJite    (otiier  than  the  State 
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health  planning  and  development  agency) 
designated  by  the  Governor,  and 

"(B)  the  decision  of  the  reviewing  agency 
shall  be  considered  the  decision  of  the  State 
health  planning  and  development  agency. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
Program  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  sub.sectious  (a)  and  (b).  The 
Secretary  shall  review  for  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  the  specifica- 
tions of  and  operations  under  each  State 
Program  approved  by  him.  S'lch  review  shall 
be  conducted  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year. 

"STATE     HEALTH    PLANKING    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
FtJNCTIONS 

"Sec.  1423.  (a)  Each  State  Agency  of  a 
State  designated  under  section  1421(b)(3) 
shall,  except  as  authorized  imder  subsection 
(b),  perform  within  the  State  the  following 
functions: 

"(1)  Prepare  and  review  and  revise  as 
necessary  (but  at  least  annually)  a  prelimi- 
nary long-range  State  health  plan  which 
shall  be  made  up  of  the  LGP's  o'  the  health 
planning  agencies  within  the  State  and  a 
preliminary  short-term  State  health  plan 
which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  SPP's  of  such 
agencies.  Such  preliminary  plans  may,  as 
found  necessary  by  the  State  Agency,  con- 
tain such  revisions  of  such  LGP's  and  SPP's 
to  achieve  their  appropriate  coordination  or 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  statewide  health 
needs.  Such  preliminary  plans  shall  bo  sub- 
mitted to  the  Statewide  Health  Coordinating 
CouncU  of  the  State  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval and  for  use  In  developmg  the  State 
health  plans  referred  to  In  section  1426 
(e)(1). 

"(2)  Assist  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating Council  of  the  State  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions  generally. 

"(3)  (A)  Serve  as  the  designated  planning 
agency  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1122  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the 
State  has  made  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
such  section,  and  (B)  administer  a  State 
certificate  of  need  program  which  applies 
to  new  institutional  health  services,  health 
care  facilities,  and  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations proposed  to  be  offered  or  devel- 
oped within  the  State  and  which  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary.  Such  program  shall 
(I)  provide  for  review  and  determination  of 
need  prior  to  the  time  such  services,  facili- 
ties, and  organizations  are  offered  or  de- 
veloped or  substantial  expenditures  are 
undertaken  in  preparation  for  such  offering 
or  development,  and  (il)  provide  that  only 
those  services,  facilities,  and  organizations 
found  to  be  needed  shall  be  offered  or  de- 
veloped In  the  State.  In  performing  Its  func- 
tions under  this  paragraph  the  State  Agency 
shall  consider  recommendations  made  by 
health  planning  agencies  under  section 
1413(g). 

"(4)  Review  on  a  periodic  basis  (but  not 
less  often  than  every  five  years)  all  institu- 
tional health  services  being  offered  and 
health  care  facilities  and  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  located  in  tlie  State 
and  after  consideration  of  recommendations 
submitted  by  health  planning  agencies  un- 
der section  1413(h)  respecting  the  need  for 
such  services,  facllltlee.  and  organizations 
make  findjngs  respecting  the  continued 
need  for  such  services,  facilities,  and  orga- 
nizations. With  respect  to  any  service,  fa- 
cility, or  organization  found  not  to  be  needed 
the  State  Agency  will  assist  the  appropriate 
liealth  planning  agency  In  Improving  or 
eliminating  such  service,  facility,  or  orga- 
nization as  authorized  by  section  1413(h). 
A  State  Agency  shall  complete  its  findings 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  any  existing 
institutional  health  service,  health  care  fa- 
cility, or  health  maintenance  organization 
within  one  year  after  the  date  a  health 
planning  agency  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tion under  section  1413(h)  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  such  service  facility,  or  orga- 
nization. 


"(b)(1)  Any  function  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  performed  by  another 
agency  of  the  State  government,  upon  request 
of  the  Governor,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  State  Agency  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (3) 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
State  Agency  until  the  expiration  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

"(c)  If  a  State  Agency  makes  a  decision 
in  carrying  out  a  function  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  applicable  LGP  or 
SPP,  the  State  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
appropriate  health  planning  agency  and  to 
tho  Secretary  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  inconsistency. 

"GRANTS    FOB    REGULATION    OR    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF   BATES    FOR    HEALTH    SERVICES 

"Sec.  1424.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  and  renew  agreements  with 
designated  State  health  planning  and  devel- 
opment agencies  for  the  regulation  or  estab- 
lishment of  rates  for  the  payment  or  reim- 
bursement for  those  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  health  services,  as  defined  In  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  within  the  State. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  performance  within 
the  State  of  the  functions  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  specify  the  State  Agency  of 
the  State  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  functions,  except  that  such 
functions  may  be  performed  by  another 
agency  of  the  State  government,  upon  request 
of  the  Governor,  under  an  agreement  with 
the  State  Agency  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(2)  contain  or  be  supported  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  State  Agency  has 
under  State  law  the  authority  to  carry  out 
such  functions  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  contain  a  current  budget  for  the 
performance  of  such  functions  by  the  State 
Agency; 

"(3)  set  forth  In  such  detail  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
personnel  having  responsibility  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions,  and  require  the 
State  Agency  to  have  a  professional  staff  for 
rate  regtilatlon,  which  staff  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director; 

"(4)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  such  functions,  including  meth- 
ods relating  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  personnel  standards,  as  described 
in  section  1422(b)(4)(B); 

"(5)  require  the  State  Agency  to  perform 
its  functions  in  accordance  with  proced- 
ures established  and  published  by  it,  which 
procedures  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  1432; 

"(6)  comply  with  the  requirements  pre- 
scril>ed  by  paragraphs  (6)  through  (12)  of 
section  1422(b)  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  subsection   (a);   and 

"(7)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
procedure  under  which  the  State  Agency  will 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  appro- 
priate health  planning  agency  prior  to  con- 
ducting a  review  of  the  rates  charged  or 
proposed  to  be  charged  for  services. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  contain  such  ad- 
ditional provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  to  assure  that  the  requirements  of 
this  section  are  complied  with. 

"(c)(1)  Tlie  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  State  Agency  unless 
an  application  has  been  mnde  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  an  agreement  and  the  appli- 
cation contains  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  State  Agency  has  the 
authority  and  resources  to  carry  out  the 
functions  prescribed  by  subsection  (a). 
"(2)  If,  on  the  basis  of  an  application  for 


an  agreement  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  State  Agency  is 
capable  of  performing,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  functions  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a) ,  he  shall  enter  Into  such  agreement  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months. 

"(3)  An  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
section  with  a  State  Agency  may  be  re- 
newed by  the  Secretary  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twelve  months  If  he  determines  that 
the  State  Agency  has  performed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  functions  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a) 

"(d)(1)  The  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (g)  shall  be  allotted,  for  each 
fiscal  year,  among  the  State  Agencies  that, 
under  subsection  (a),  have  entered  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  that  is  in 
effect  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  allotment 
shall  be,  under  the  Secretary's  regtUations, 
in  accordance  with  the  populations  of  the 
respective  States  served  by  State  Agencies 
eligible  therefore,  and  the  costs  of  perform- 
ing the  functions  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State  Agencies  under  their  agreements. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  Agency  under  paragraph  (1),  for  any 
fiscal  year,  that  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  requh-ed  by  the  State  Agency, 
during  the  period  for  which  it  Is  available, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  allotted  shall  be 
available  for  reaUotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
he  may  fix,  to  other  State  Agencies  which 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  that  is  In  effect  for  such  fi.5cal 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  a  determi- 
nation has  not  been  made.  In  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  State 
Agencies  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  fiscal 
year,  but  witn  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  su. u  other  State  Agencies  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Secretary  estimates  such  State  Agen- 
cy needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  during  that 
period;  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  State 
Agencies  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  Agency  from  sums  appropriated  un- 
der subsection  (g)  for  a  fiscal  year  sholl  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Prom  each  State  Agency's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the 
State  Agency  the  amount  of  Its  expendi- 
tures incurred  during  that  year  tmder  the 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  subsec- 
tion, but  no  payment  shall  be  made  unless 
such  agreement  Is  then  In  effect.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  these  payments  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  those  expenditures,  or 
In  anticipation  of  those  expendltxires  based 
upon  his  estimate  of  the  sums  the  State 
Agency  will  need  in  order  to  perform  the 
functions  undertaken  under  the  agreement, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take  accoimt  of  previously  made  un- 
derpayments or  overpayments. 

"(e)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve 
months,  except  that,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  such  agreement  may  be  termi- 
nated— 

"(1)  by  the  State  Agency  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  or 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary,  upon  his  determina- 
tion, after  providing  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  that  the  State 
Agency  is  not  complying  with  or  effectively 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment. 

"(f) The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
regarding  the  performance  of  the  functions 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a) .  In  issuing  such 
regulations  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  Agency  should 
perform  .such  functions  including  whether 
the  State  Agency  should — 
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"(1)  permit  those  engaged  In  the  delivery 
of  healtb  services  to  retain  savings  accruing 
to  them  from  effective  management  and  cost 
control, 

"(2)  create  Incentives  at  each  point  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  for  utilization  of 
the  most  ecoiiomlcal  modes  of  services 
feasible, 

"(3)  document  the  need  for  and  cost  Im- 
plications of  each  new  service  for  which  a 
detcrmlnatlou  of  reimbursement  rates  is 
sought,  and 

"(4)  employ  for  each  type  or  class  of  per- 
son engaged  la  the  delivery  of  health 
stiviees — 

"(A)  a  unit  for  determining  the  reimburse- 
ment rates,  and 

"(B)  a  base  for  determining  rates  of  change 
ha  the  reimbursement  rates, 
which  unit  and  base  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(g)  Tnere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  purposes  of  tliia  section  »10,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  «20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1877. 

"STATEWTDE  HEALTH  COORDINATING  COUNCILS 

"Sec.  1425.  (a)  A  State  health  planning 
jiud  development  agency  designated  under 
section  1421  shall  be  advised  by  a  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'SHCC')  which 
(1)  is  organized  in  the  manner  described  by 
subsection  (c).  and  (2)  performs  the  func- 
tions listed  in  suljsectlon  (e). 

"(b)  (1)  Each  he.^lth  plannlns  agency  des- 
ignated to  serve  a  health  area  that  falls,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  within  the  boundaries  of 
one  or  more  States  shall  participate  in  the 
SHOO  for  each  such  State. 

"(2)  (A)  Each  health  planning  agency 
which  paiticlpates  in  an  SHCC  for  any 
State  shall  assume,  for  each  fiscal  year,  its 
share  of  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  SHCC 
in  e.xcess  of  those  defrayed  under  subpara- 
graph (B).  The  share  of  each  such  agency 
sliall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  such  costs 
as  the  amounts  the  Secretary  has  awarded  to 
the  agency  under  section  1416  (with  respect 
to  tlae  portion  of  its  health  area  which  faUs 
within  such  State)  for  that  year  bear  to  the 
aggregate  amounts  awarded  under  such  sec- 
tion to  all  agencies  participating  in  such 
SHCC. 

"(B)  In  tlie  case  of  any  SHCC  for  any  State 
wliich,  la  any  year,  Uicludes  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  such  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  the  State 
shall  contribute  to  the  SHCC  to  assist  In 
meeting  its  costs  of  operation  an  amoimt 
equal  to  40  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  such 
year. 

"(3)  Each  health  planning  agency  which 
participates  In  an  SHCC  shall  (A),  make 
available  its  LGP  and  SPP  for  each  year  for 
integration  Into  the  State  health  plans  iinder 
subsection  (e)(1)  and  (B)  make  such 
revisions  In  Its  LGP  and  SPP  as  required  to 
be  consistent  with  such  State  plans. 

"(C)  (1)  A  SHCC  shall  be  comi^o-'Jed  in  tlie 
following  manner: 

"(A)  (1)  A  SHCC  for  any  State  shall  ha\e 
no  fewer  than  si::l€en  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  Governor  of  such  State  from 
lists  of  at  least  five  nominees  stihmltted  to 
tlie  Governor  by  each  of  the  health  pl.-innlng 
ageivcies  designated  for  health  areas  whlcli 
fall.  In  whole  or  In  part,  within  the  Stpte. 

"(11)  Each  health  planning  agency  within 
the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  representatives  on  the  SHCC. 

"(Ill)  Each  health  planning  agency  shall 
be  entitled  to  at  least  two  representatives  on 
the  SHCC. 

"(Iv)  Where  the  governln;^  body  of  any  of 
the  health  planning  agencies  represented  on 
the  SHCC  Includes  a  member  representative 
of    health    maintenance    organlr'atlons    the 


SHCC  shall  luclude  a  member  representative 
of  such  organizations. 

"(V)  Where  two  or  more  hospitals  or  other 
health  care  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  located  in  a  State,  the 
SHCC  shall,  in  addition  to  the  appointed 
members,  include,  as  an  e.x  officio  member, 
an  individual  whom  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  have  designated  as  a 
representative  of  such  facilities. 

"(B)  The  Governor  of  the  State  may  ap- 
point s.ich  persons  (including  State  officials, 
public  elected  and  appointed  officials,  and 
other  representatives  of  governmental  aiT- 
thorlties  within  the  State)  to  serve  on  the 
SHCC  as  he  deems  appropriate;  except  that 
the  number  of  persons  appointed  to  the 
SHCC  by  the  Governor  under  this  subpara- 
graph msy  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  SHCC. 

"(C)    A    majority   of   the    members   of    a 
SHCC  shall  be  consumers  of  health  services 
who  are  not  providers  of  health  services  or 
holders  of  public  elective  or  appointive  offices. 
"(2)    The  SHCC  shall  select  from  among 
its  members  a  chairman. 
"(d)  The  SHCC  shall— 
"(1)(A)  conduct  Its  business  meetings  In 
public,  (B)  give  adequate  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic  of   such   meetings,   and    (C)    maJce   its 
records  and  data  available,  upon  request,  to 
the  public; 

"(2)  meet  at  least  once  In  each  calendar 
quarter  of  a  year; 

"(3)  act  only  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting 
called  upon  adequat«  notice  to  all  of  Its 
members  and  at  which  a  quorum  of  not  less 
than  one-half  of  Its  members  Is  la  attend- 
ance; 

"(4»  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  concerning  its 
structure,  operations,  performance  of  fimc- 
tlons,  and  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  require,  and  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  verify 
such  reports:  and 

"(5)    in  preparing  and  revising  the  State 

health  plans  under  subsection  (e)  (1),  follow 

the  procedvu-es  prescribed  by  section  1432(a). 

"(e)   A  SHCC  shall  perform  the  following 

functions: 

"(I)  Taking  irito  account  the  preliminary 
State  health  plans  prepared  by  the  State 
Agency  In  accordance  with  section  1423(a) 
(1),  prepare  and  review  and  revise  as  neces- 
sary (but  at  least  annually)  a  long-range 
State  health  plan  which  shall  be  made  up 
of  tlie  LGP's  of  the  health  planning  agencies 
within  the  State  and  a  short-term  State 
health  plan  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the 
SPP's  of  such  agencies.  Such  plans  may,  as 
found  necessary  by  the  SHCC,  contain  such 
revisions  of  such  LGP's  and  SPP's  to  achieve 
their  appropriate  coordination  or  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  statewide  health  needs. 
"(2)  Review  annually  the  budget  of  eacli 
.such  health  planning  agency  and  report  to 
the  Secretary,  for  purposes  of  his  review  lui- 
der  section  1434(a),  Its  comments  on  such 
budget. 

"(3)  Review  applications  submitted  by 
such  health  planning  agencies  for  grantls 
imder  sections  1416  and  1417  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  Us  comments  on  such  applica- 
tions. 

••  (* )  Advise  the  Siate  Agency  of  the  State 
generally  on  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

"(5>  Review  nnuually  and  approve  or  dls- 
apprAe  any  State  plan  and  any  application 
(and  any  revision  of  a  State  plan  or  applica- 
tion) submitted  to  the  Pecretry  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  receipt  of  any  funds  urider  allot- 
ments made  to  States  under  this  Act,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  or 
the  Comprehenjlve  Alcohol  Abuse  nr-.d  Al- 
coholism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilltnilon    Act    of    1D70.    Notwithstanding 


any  other  provision  of  any  Act  referred  to  iu 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  a  SHCC  sixty  days  to  make  the  reviev.- 
requlred  by  such  sentence.  If  a  SHCC  disap- 
proves such  a  State  plan  or  application,  the 
Secretary  may  not  make  Federal  funds  avail- 
able under  such  State  plan  or  application 
until  lie  has  made,  upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  which  submitted  such 
plan  or  application  or  another  agency  of 
such  State,  a  review  of  the  SHCC  decision. 
If  after  such  review  the  Secretary  decides  to 
make  such  funds  available,  the  decision  by 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  funds  available 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  SHCC  and  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  reason-, 
for  the  decision. 

"(6)  Advise  and  consult  with  the  State 
Agency  In  carrying  out  the  State  health  fa- 
cilities plan  referred  to  In  section  602. 

"ASSISTANCE    FOR    STATE    HEALTH    PLANNING 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1420.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (c)  for  each  fiacul 
year  the  State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies  designated  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  or  (b)(3)  of  section  1421  shall  be 
entitled  to  allotments  to  assist  in  meetinjr 
the  costs  of  performing  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  1423  which  shall  be  de- 
termined, in  accordance  with  regulations. 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  respective  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  no  allotment  to  any  State 
agency  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  less  than 
one  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 
Any  such  allotment  to  a  State  Agency  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion by  the  State  Agency,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  only  during 
the  period  for  which  its  designation  agree- 
ment Is  entered  into  or  renewed. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  Agency  imdcr  paragraph  (5)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  by  the  State  Agencv. 
during  the  period  for  which  It  Is  available, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  allof^ed,  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
he  mav  fix.  to  other  Stpte  Agencies  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  determination  has  not 
been  made.  In  proportion  to  the  original  al- 
lotn.ents  to  such  State  Agencies  under  para- 
graph (!)  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
State  Agencies  behig  reduced  to  the  extent 
it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
such  State  Agency  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  during  such  period;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  real!  ot  ted 
among  the  State  Agencies  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  Apency  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  fcr  such 
fl'«cal  year. 

"(b)  (1)  From  each  State  .Agency's  s'lot- 
ment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a), 
the  State  Agencv  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
ppld  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  incurred 
during  that  year  in  performing  the  functions 
prescribed  by  section  1423.  Such  payments 
Phall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  sums  the  State  Agency 
will  need  In  order  to  perform  such  functions, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  to  take  account  of  previously  made  un- 
derpayments or  overpayments.  The  'Federal 
share'  fir  any  State  Agency  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  Lc  such  part,  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of  the 
performance  of  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

"(2)  Payments  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
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Secretary  may  prescribe.  No  payment  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  Secre- 
tary (A)  determines  that  the  Federal  funds 
to  be  pakl  will  be  used  to  supplement  State 
fuiids  that  would  in  the  absence  of  «uch  Fed- 
eral funds  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  Federal  funds  mould  be  paid  and  will 
ill  no  event  supplant  such  State  funds  and 
(B)  receives  satl^octory  assurances  that  the 
State  Agency  will  expend  in  perfornjng  the 
functions  prescribed  by  section  1423  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  payment  is 
sought,  an  amouiit  of  funds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  which  Is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
average  amount  of  funds  expended  by  State 
for  which  such  State  Agency  hM  been  de- 
signated for  such  purposes  (excluding  ex- 
penditures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
yef.r  for  which  such  payment  is  sought. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  making  allotments 
to  States  under  subsection  (a)  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  performing  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  section  1423  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  any 
State  Agencies  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  functions  prescribed  by  section  1423 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  that  such  StPte  Ageucies  may 
properly  perform  such  functions  / 
"Part  D — Geneiull  Pbovi&jons 
"DErnnrioNS        / 

"Sec.  1431.  For  purposes  of  tlus  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  The  term  'Governor'  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State  or  his  designee. 

"(3)  The  term  'provider  of  health  services' 
means  an  Individual — 

"(A)  who  holds  a  fiduciary  position  with, 
or  has  a  fiduciary  interest  in,  any  entity  des- 
cribed in  clause  (li),  (ill),  or  (iv)  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  or 

"(B)  who  receives  (either  directly  or 
through  his  spouse)  more  than  one-tenth  of 
his  gross  annual  income  from  any  one  or 
combination  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Fees  or  other  compensation  tor  the 
provision  of,  research  Into  the  provision  of,  or 
Instruction  in  the  provision  of,  health  serv- 
ices. 

"  ( 11 )  Financial  interests  in  entities  engaged 
in  such  provision,  research,  or  Instruction. 

"(Ul)  Producing  or  supplying,  or  from  fi- 
nancial interests  in  entities  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing or  supplying  drugs  or  other  articles 
for  Individuals  or  in  entities  engaged  In  the 
provision  of.  research  into  the  provision  of, 
or  Instruction  In  the  provision  of,  health 
services. 

"(iv)  Financial  interests  In  entitles  en- 
gaged In  Indemnifying  the  provision  of  bealth 
services.  "(4)  (A)  the  term  'institutional 
health  services'  means  the  health  services 
provided  through  health  care  facilities  and 
health  maintenance  organizations  (as  such 
facilities  and  organizations  are  defined  In 
regvdatlons  prescribed  under  section  J 122  of 
the  Social  Security  Act);  and  (B)  the  term 
'health  care  facilities'  means  the  health  care 
facilities  referred  to  In  clause   (A). 

"(5)  the  term  'health  resources'  Includes 
health  services,  health  professions  person- 
nel, and  health  facilities,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  Christian  Science 
sanatoriums  operated,  or  listed  and  certi- 
fied, by  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 
Bc3ton.  Massachusetts. 

"P«OCKI>Uai-S     and     rETTERIA      FOR     REVn:W3     Of 
P&OPOSED    HEALTH    DELIVERY     SYSTEM    CHANGES 

"Sbc.  1432.  (a)  Prior  to  establishment  of 
any  long-range  goal  plan  of  short-term  pri- 
orities   plan    under    section    1413(b)(1)(B) 


and  (C),  eacli  health  planning  agency  shall 
conduct  a  public  hearing  on  the  plan  as 
proposed  and  shall  give  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  submit  their  views  orally 
and  iu  writing.  Not  less  than  thirty  da}'S 
prior  to  such  hearing,  such  agency  shall 
publish  In  at  least  two  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  throughout  its  health  aiea 
a  notice  of  Its  consideration  of  the  proposed 
■>lan,  the  tiu-.e  and  place  of  the  beai'iug,  the 
place  at  which  interested  peisons  may  con- 
sult the  plan  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  and 
the  place  and  period  during  whicli  to  direct 
written  comment  to  the  agency  on  the  plan. 

"(b)  In  conducting  reviews  pursuant  to 
subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  section 
1413  or  In  conducting  any  other  reviews, 
each  bealth  planning  agency  shall  (except 
to  the  extent  approved  by  the  Secretary) 
follow  procedures,  and  apply  criteria  (ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title)  developed  and  published  by  the 
agency  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary;  and  in  performing  its  review 
functions  under  .section  1423,  a  State  health 
planning  and  development  agency  shall 
(except  to  the  extent  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary) follow  procedures,  and  apply  cri- 
teria (appropriate  to  carry  out  the  puposes 
of  this  title)  developed  and  published  by 
the  State  Agency  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  Procedures  and  cri- 
teria iar  reviews  by  health  plauniug  agencies 
and  State  bealth  planning  and  development 
agencies  may  vary  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  a  particular  review  is  being  con- 
ducted or  the  type  of  health  services  being 
reviewed. 

"(c)  Bach  health  planning  agency  and 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  shall  Include  In  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  Written  notification  to  affected  per- 
sons of  the  beginning  of  a  review. 

"(2)  Schedules  for  reviews  which  provide 
that  no  review  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, take  longer  than  ninety  days  from  the 
date  the  notification  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  made. 

"(3)  Provision  for  persons  subject  to  a  re- 
view to  submit  to  the  agency  or  State  Agency 
(In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  agency  or 
State  Agency  shall  prescribe  and  publish) 
such  information  as  the  agency  or  State 
Agency  may  require  concerning  the  subject 
of  such  review. 

"(4)  Su'jmisslon  of  applications  (subject 
to  review  by  a  bealth  planning  agency  or  a 
State  Agency)  made  under  this  Act  or  other 
provisions  of  law  for  Federal  finsmcial  assist- 
ance for  health  services  to  the  bealth  plan- 
ning agency  or  State  Agency  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  it  may  require. 

"(5)  Submission  of  periodic  reports  by 
those  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices and  other  persons  subject  to  agency  or 
State  Agency  review  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  pr(^>osaIs  subject  to  review. 

"(6)  Provision  for  written  findings  which 
state  the  bai>is  for  any  final  decision  or 
recommendation  made  by  the  agency  or 
State  Agency. 

"(7)  Notification  of  providers  of  health 
servlce.s  and  other  persona  subject  to  agency 
or  State  Agency  review  of  the  status  of  the 
agency  or  State  Agency  review  of  the  health 
services  or  proposals  subject  to  review,  find- 
ings made  In  the  course  of  such  review,  and 
other  appropriate  information  respecting 
such  review. 

•■(8)  Provision  for  public  hearings  'Ji  the 
cotu'se  of  ager.iv  or  .State  Agency  review  if 
rcque«;ted  by  Interested  persons;  and  provi- 
sion for  public  hearings,  for  good  cause 
sho^^•n.  respcctlrg  rjercr  and  State  Agency 
decisions 

■■(9)  Preyari'Mo-j  and  pu'Jllcatton  of  regu- 
lar reports  by  ihe  ?genrv  and  State  Aeencv 
ot  the  leriews  being  conducted  (including  a 
.st«i<>jn?ni    crnut.-nn\)i    The    etatu'.    of    each 


such  re. ;ca)  and  of  the  reviev»-s  completed 
by  the  agency  and  State  Agency  (Including  a 
general  statement  of  the  findings  and  de- 
cisions made  in  the  course  of  such  reviews) 
since  the  putucation  of  the  last  such  leport. 

"(10)  Access  by  the  gener.il  public  to  sil 
applicatioriS  reviewed  by  the  agency  and 
State  Agency  and  to  all  other  written  ma- 
terials pertinent  to  a;-:y  agency  or  State 
Agency  revle-:!'. 

"(11)  In  the  ease  of  construction  projects, 
subnilsbion  to  tlie  agency  and  State  Agejicy 
'oy  the  entities  proposing  the  projects  of  let- 
ters of  infiit  In  such  detail  as  may  oe  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  agency  and  State  Agency 
of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  projects  at  the 
earliest  poa5lble  opportunity  In  the  course  of 
planning  of  such  construction  projects. 

"(d)  Criteria  required  by  su'Jsectlan  'bi 
for  health  planning  agency  and  State  Agency 
review  shall  include  consideration  of  at  least 
the  folloT.ing: 

"(1)  Tlie  relationship  of  the  heallh  r.er-.- 
ices  being  reviewed  to  the  applicable  LGP 
and  SPP. 

"(2)  The  relationship  of  services  reviewer; 
to  the  long-range  de->-elopment  plan  (If  anyi 
cf  the  person  providing  or  proposing  S'^.ich 
services. 

"(8)  Th»  need  that  the  popttlatlon  ser-ed 
cr  to  be  served  by  such  services  has  for  f  ucb 
services. 

"14)  The  availability  of  alternative,  le-= 
costly,  or  more  effective  methods  of  p-xavld- 
Ing  such  services. 

"(5)  The  relationship  of  services  revlev.ed 
to  the  existing  health  delivery  system  of  the 
«i«a  in  which  such  services  ese  provided  or 
proposed  to  be  provided. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  health  services  pro- 
posed to  be  provided,  the  availability  of  re- 
sources (Including  health  professions  per- 
sonnel, management  personnel,  and  funds  • 
for  capital  and  operating  needs)  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  and  the  availability  of 
alternptlTe  uses  of  such  resources  for  the 
provision  of  other  health  services. 

"(7)  The  special  needs  and  circum.stances 
of  those  entuies  which  provide  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  services  or  resources,  or  both. 
to  IXKliTlduals  not  residing  In  the  henivh 
area  in  which  the  entity  is  located  or  in 
adjacent  health  areas.  Such  entities  may  in- 
clude medical  and  other  health  professions 
schools,  ir.ultidisciplinary  clinics,  specialty 
centers,  and  such  other  entitles  as  the  Sec- 
retai-y  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(8)  The  special  needs  and  clrcumstaiice; 
of  health  maintenance  orpanlzatlonfi  for 
which  assistance  may  be  provided  undtr 
title  XIII. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  a  oonstrt't-tir-n' 
project — 

"(A)  the  costs  and  metiiods  of  the  pro- 
posed construction,  and 

"(B)  the  probable  impact  of  the  construc- 
tion project  reviewed  on  the  costs  of  pro-  ^ 
vtdlng   health    services   by   the   person   pix- 
poelng  such  construction  project. 

'TECTTNICAL  .^SSISTANCE  FOR  HE.\LTH  PLANXI-VG 
AGENCIES  ATfD  STATE  HEALTH  PLANNINC  AX3 
DEVELOPMENT     AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1433.  <a)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide 
(directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts,  or 
both)  to  designated  health  planning  agen- 
cies and,  upon  request,  to  State  Agencies 
(1)  assistance  in  developing  their  health 
plans  and  approaches  to  planning  various 
types  of  health  services,  (2)  technical  ma- 
terials, including  methodologies,  policies, 
and  standards  appropriate  for  use  In  health 
planning,  and  <3)  other  technical  asslstanoe 
as  may  be  uecebsary  in  order  that  such 
ageucies  may  properly  perform  tbelr  func- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  the 
materials  provided  imder  subsection  (a)  the 
ioHowiiig: 

"(1)(A;  Speclficatlan  of  the  minimum 
data  needed  to  determine  the  health  status 
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of  the  residents  of  a  health  area  and  the 
determinants  of  such  status,  including  specl- 
ncatlon  for  data  which  describe  mortality 
and  morbidity  by  age,  sex,  race,  residence, 
economic  status,  and  occupation  the  etiol- 
ogies of  mortalUy  and  morbidity,  and  the 
environmental  and  occupational  exposure 
factors  aSecting  health  conditions. 

"iB)  Specification  of  the  minimum  data 
needed  to  determine  the  status  of  the  health 
resources  of  a  health  area.  Including  specifi- 
cation for  data  which  describe  health  care 
facilities  by  size,  tj-pes  of  services  provided, 
location,  and  operating  costs,  which  describe 
health  professions  personnel  by  tj-pe,  spe- 
cialty, supply,  location,  and  mode  of  practice 
and  "which  describe  health  services  by  type 
and  location. 

"(C)  Specification  of  the  minimum  data 
Jieeded  to  describe  the  use  of  health  re- 
sources within  a  health  area,  IncUidlng  the 
use  by  various  population  groups.  Including 
groups  based  on  age,  sex,  race,  residence, 
economic  status,  and  occupation. 

•'(2)  Planning  approaches,  methodologies, 
policies,  and  standards  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  1401  for  appro- 
priate planning  and  development  of  health 
resources,  and  which  shall  cover  the  priorities 
listed  In  section  1402. 

"(3)  Guidelines  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  health  planning  agencies  and 
State    Agencies    Including    guidelines    for — 

"(A)  the  structure  of  a  health  planning 
agency,  consistent  with  section  1412(b),  and 
of  a  State  Agency,  consistent  with  section 
1422: 

"(B)  the  conduct  of  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment processes; 

"(C)  the  performance  of  health  planning 
agency  functions  In  accordance  with  section 
1413:  and 

"(D)  the  performance  of  State  Agency 
functions  In  accordance  with  section  1423. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  fol- 
lowing within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title : 

"(1)  A  uniform  system  for  calculating  the 
aggregate  cost  of  operation  and  the  aggre- 
gate volume  of  services  provided  by  health 
services  institutions  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  regulations.  Such  system  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  calculation  of  the  aggi'egate 
volume  to  be  based  on: 

"(A)  The  number  of  patient  days: 

"(B)  The  number  of  patient  admissions; 

"(C)  The  number  of  out-patient  visits;  and 

■•(D)  Other  relevant  factors  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  A  uniform  system  for  cost  accounting 
and  calculatlni;  the  volume  of  services  pro- 
vided by  health  services  Institutions.  Such 
system  shall : 

"(A)  Include  the  establishment  of  specific 
cost  centers  and.  where  appropriate,  sub- 
cost  centers. 

"(B)  Include  the  designation  of  an  ap- 
propriate volume  factor  for  each  cost  center. 

"(C)  Provide  for  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  such  system  in  the  different  tjTJes  of 
institutions  (including  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  types  of  health  services  in- 
stitutions) ,  and  different  sizes  of  such  types 
of  institutions. 

"(3)  A  uniform  system  for  calculating 
rates  to  be  charged  to  health  insurers  and 
other  health  institutions  payors  by  health 
service  Institutions.  Such  system  shall: 

"(A)  Be  based  on  an  all-lncluslve  rate  for 
various  categories  of  patients  (including, 
but  not  limited  to  individuals  receiving 
medical,  surgical,  pediatric,  obstetric,  and 
psychiatric   institutional   health    services) . 

"(B)  P*rovlde  that  such  rates  reflect  the 
true  cost  of  providing  services  to  each  such 
category  of  patients.  The  system  shall  provide 
that  revenues  derived  from  patients  in  one 
category  shall  not  be  used  to  support  the 
provision  of  "Services  to  patients  in  any  other 
I'ato^orv. 


"(C)  Provide  for  an  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  such  system  in  the  different  types  of 
institutions  (Including  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  other  types  of  health  service  in- 
stitutions) and  different  sizes  of  such  types 
of  Institutions. 

"(D)  Provide  that  differences  in  rates  to 
various  classes  of  purchasers  (including 
health  Insurers,  direct  service  payors,  and 
other  health  Institution  payors)  be  based 
on  Jiisiifled  and  documented  differences  In 
the  costs  of  operation  of  health  services  in- 
stitutions made  possible  by  the  actions  of 
such  piirchasers. 

"(4)  A  classification  system  for  health 
services  institutions.  Such  classification  sys- 
tem shall  quantitatively  describe  and  group 
health  services  institutions  of  the  various 
types.  Factors  Included  in  such  classification 
system   shall    include : 

"(A)  the  number  of  beds  operated  by  an 
Inatltution; 

"(B)  the  geographic  location  of  an  in- 
stitution; 

"(C)  the  operation  of  a  postgraduate 
physician  training  program  by  an  institu- 
tion; and 

"iD)  the  complexity  of  services  provided 
by  an  institution. 

"(5)  A  uniform  system  for  the  reporting 
by  health  services  institutions  of: 

"(A)  The  aggregate  cost  of  operation  and 
the  aggregate  volume  of  services,  as  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 

"(B)  The  costs  and  volume  of  services  at 
various  cost  centers,  and  subcost  centers, 
as  calculated  In  accordance  with  the  system 
established  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (2):  and 

"(C)  Rates,  by  categoi-y  of  patient  and 
class  of  piu-chaser,  as  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (3). 
Such  system  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate 
application  of  such  system  in  the  different 
tjrpes  of  institutions  (including  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  other  types  of  health 
services  Institutions)  and  different  sizes  of 
such  Institutions. 

"REVIEW    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

"3ec.  1434.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  review 
and  approve  or  disapprove  the  annual  budget 
of  each  designated  health  planning  agency. 
In  making  such  review  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
comments  of  Statewide  Health  Coordinating 
Councils  submitted  under  section  1425 
(e)(2). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  per- 
formance standards  covering  the  structure, 
operation,  and  performance  of  the  functions 
of  each  designated  health  planning  agency 
and  State  Agency  and  he  shall  establish  a 
reporting  system  based  on  the  performance 
standards  that  allows  for  contlnous  review 
of  the  structure,  operation,  and  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  such  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  review  In  detail 
at  least  every  three  years  the  structure, 
operation,  and  performance  of  the  functions 
of  each  designated  health  planning  agency 
to  determine — 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  the  LGP  of  the 
agency  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  for  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  for  accessible,  acceptable  and  con- 
tinuous high  qviallty  health  care  at  reason- 
able costs,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  SPP 
in  achieving  the  health  delivery  system  de- 
scribed in  the  LGP. 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  LGP,  SPP, 
and  other  plans  and  projects  of  the  agency 
take  account  of,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  1401; 

"(3)  If  the  structure,  operation,  and  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  aeency 
meet  the  requirements  of  sections  1412(b) 
and  1413; 


"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  agency's 
governing  body  (and  executive  committee 
(if  any))  represents  the  residents  of  the 
health  service  area  for  which  the  agency  is 
designated; 

"(5)  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  agency; 

"(6)  the  appropriateness  of  the  data  as- 
sembled pursuant  to  section  1413(b)(1) 
(A)  and  the  quality  of  the  analyses  of  such 
data; 

"(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  and 
financial  assistance  from  the  agency  have 
been  utilized  in  an  effective  manner  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  LGP 
and  the  SPP; 

"(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  agency  Is 
participating  In  the  appropriate  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  or  CouncUs 
tinder  section  1425(b)  and  is  revising  Its 
LGP  and  SPP  In  accordance  with  the  State- 
wide health  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
section  1425(e)(1);  and 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  quan- 
tlfiably  demonstrated  that — 

"(A)  the  accessibility,  acceptability,  con- 
tinuity, and  quality  of  health  care  in  stich 
area  has  been  Improved; 

"(B)  increases  In  costs  of  the  provision  of 
health  care  have  been  restrained;  and 

"(C)  unnecessary  duplications  of  health 
resources  in  such  area  have  been  prevented. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  review  In  detail 
at  least  every  three  years  the  structure,  op- 
eration, and  performance  of  the  functions  of 
each  designated  State  Agency  to  determine — 

"  ( 1 )  the  adeqtiacy  of  the  State  health  plan 
of  the  Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil developed  under  section  1425(e)(1)  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the 
State  for  a  healthful  environment  and  for 
accessilble,  acceptable,  and  continuous  high 
quality  health  care  at  reasonable  costs; 

"(2)  if  the  strticture,  operation,  and  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Slate 
Agency  meet  the  requirements  of  sectlon.s 
1422  and  1423; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  has  a  member- 
ship meeting,  and  has  performed  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with,  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1425; 

"(4)  the  professional  credentials  and  com- 
petence of  the  staff  of  the  State  Agency; 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Agency 
has  performed  the  functions  prescribed  by 
F.ectlon  1423(a)  In  an  effective  manner  to 
achieve  the  State's  health  plan  under  sec- 
tion 1425  (e)  (1)  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  1401;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  It  may  be  demon- 
strated that — 

"(A)  the  accessibility,  acceptability,  con- 
tinuity, and  quality  of  health  care  In  the 
State  has  been  Improved; 

"(B)  Increases  In  costs  of  the  provision 
of  health  cfire  have  been  restrained:  and 

"(C)  unnecessary  duplications  of  health 
resources  have  been  prevented." 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  VIRCIN  ISLANDS, 
GUAM,  THE  TRUST  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS,  AND  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

"Sec.  1435.  The  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  each  be  considered  a 
State  for  purposes  of  this  title,  except  that — 

"(1)  no  health  areas  shall  be  established 
within  them, 

"(2)  no  health  planning  agencies  shall  be 
designated  for  them, 

"(3)  the  State  health  planning  and  devel- 
opment agency  designated  for  each  of  them 
under  section  1421  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
functions  prescribed  by  section  1423,  per- 
form the  functions  prescribed  by  section 
1413  and  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  grants 
authorized  by  section  1416  and  1417,  and 

"(4)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  of 
them  shall  appoint  the  Sia(ev;lde  Health  Co- 
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ordinatlng  Council  prescribed  by  eectlon 
1425  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"WAIVER  AOTHORITT 

"Sec.  1436.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  applying  for  a  waiver  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  waive  the 
requirements  of  sections  1411  and  1412,  If 
he  finds  that  a  State  applying  for  assistance 
tuider  this  title  or  under  title  VI — 

"(1)  has  no  county  or  municipal  public 
health  institutions  or  departments,  and 

"(2)  has,  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  maintained  a  health  plan- 
ning system  which  substantiaUy  compiles 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  State  receiving  a  waiver  under  sub- 
jection (a)  of  this  section  and  otherwise 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  title  shall 
be  eligible  for  assistance  authorized  by  this 
title." 

TITLE  n— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH 
PACILrriES 

REVISION      OF       HEALTH      FACILITIES      PROGRAMS 
tTNDEB    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.   201.  Title   VI   of  the  Public   Health 
Service     Act     (42     U.S.C.     291     et    seq  )     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  VI— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION       AND        MODERNIZATION        OP 
HEALTH  FACILITIES 
"Part  A — Porpose,  State  Allotments,  State 
Plan 
"declaration  of  prxpose 
"Sec.  600.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  assistance,  through  allctmeuts  under 
this  part  and  grant-s,  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees under  part  B,  for  such  projects  for — 
"(1)     construction    or    modernization    of 
public    or    other    nonprofit    outpatient    fa- 
cilities, and 

"(2)  modernization  of  public  or  other 
no;iproflt  health  facilities  which  will  serve 
medically  underserved  populations  or  popu- 
lations which,  without  the  modernization  of 
such  facilities,  would  be  designated  medi- 
cally underserved  populations, 

as  may  be  necessary.  In  conjunction  with 
existing  facilities,  to  furnish  adequate  health 
care  services  to  all  people  throvighout  the 
United  States. 

"STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  purjiose  of  providing 
assistance  to  projects  described  in  section 
600.  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
for  each  fiscal  year,  an  allotment  from  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
section  625,  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under  such 
section  as  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  population  of  such  State,  and 

"(2)  the  square  of  the  allotme:it  percent- 
age applicable  to  such  State, 
ber.rs  to  the  stim  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
I'.cts  for  all  of  the  States. 

"(b)  (1)  The  allotment  to  any  State  (other 
than  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  cf  the  Pucitlc 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  b:;  not  le.?s 
than  $1,000,000;  and  the  allotment  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Ii=lands  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  not  less  than  $500,000 
each. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  p,^ragraph  (1),  If 
the  amovint  appropriated  under  section  625 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  amount 
icqulred  to  provide  allotments  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  to  any  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
fchall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amotint  prescribed  for  such 
State  by  parapraph  (1)  as  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscfll  year  bears  to  the 
cmount  of  appropriations  needed  to  make 
txllotments  to  al!  the  States  In  accordance 
wi  I  h  paragraph  (1). 


"(C)  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  The  'allotment  percentage'  for  any 
State  sltall  be  1(X)  p>er  centum  less  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  «ame  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 
allotment  percentage  shall  In  no  case  be 
more  than  75  per  centum  or  less  than  33  Vi 
per  centum,  and  (B)  the  allctment  percent- 
age for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
EhttU  be  75  per  centum. 

"(2)  The  allotment  percentage  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  between  July  1 
and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  taasui  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  incomes  of  each  of  the  States  and  of 
the  United  Stales  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  States  shall  be  notified 
promptly  thereof.  Such  detennlnation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
In  the  period  beBlnuing  July  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  determination. 

"(3)  The  iwpulatlon  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
figures  certified  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

■•(4)  The  term  'United  SUtes'  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
•;2))  the  fiftj  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

•(d)  Any  s.um  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fis- 
cal year  under  this  section  and  remaining 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shaU 
remain  avaUable  to  such  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  made,  lor  the  next  two  finical 
years  (and  for  such  years  only),  in  addition 
to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
purposes  for  such  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"STATE    HEALTH    FACILITIES    PLAN 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Before  an  application  for 
assistance  under  this  part  for  a  health  facil- 
ity project  described  In  section  600  may  be 
approved,  the  State  Agency  of  the  State  In 
which  such  project  is  located  must  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  had  approved 
by  him  a  State  health  facilities  plan.  To  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  a  State  health 
facilities  plan  for  a  State  must — 

"  ( 1 )  prescribe  that  the  State  Agency  of  the 
State  shall  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  and  contain  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  Agency  has  the  authority  to  carry  out 
the  plau  In  coiu'ormlty  with  this  title; 

•'(2)  prescribe  that  the  Statewide  Health 
Coordinating  Council  of  the  Stats  shall  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  State  Agency  in 
carrying  out  tlie  plan; 

'■  (3)  be  approved  by  the  Statewide  Health 
Coordiiiatlng  Council  as  consistent  with  the 
State  health  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
sectiou  1425(e)  (l): 

■•(4)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
e.stabll.shed  In  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  620  and  on  the  baisls  of  a  statewide 
Inventory  of  health  facilities,  a  survey  of 
need,  and  the  plans  of  the  health  planning 
agencies  within  the  State — 

"(A)  the  number  and  type  of  outpatient 
health  facilities  needed  to  provide  adequate 
outpatient  care  to  people  resldlrg  in  the 
State,  and  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
such  facilities.  In  health  areas  thrcv.ghout  the 
State.  R"d 

"(B)  the  CTvrent  to  vvhlch  existing  health 
facilities  In  the  State  are  In  need  of  mod- 
ernization; 

"(5)  .set  forth  a  program  for  the  State  for 
assistance  tmder  this  part  for  projects  de- 
sci-ibed  In  section  600,  which  program  shall 
Indicate  the  type  of  as^latance  which  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  project  ar.d  shall 
coi.fonn  to  the  asses.'^ment  of  need  set  forth 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6*^0; 


"(6)  set  forth  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  section  620)  pri- 
orities for  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  part  for  projects  in  the  program  set 
forth  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4); 

"(7)  provide  minlmtun  requirements  (to 
be  Sxed  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Agency ) 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  fa- 
cilities which  receive  assistance  under  this 
part,  and  provide  for  enforcement  of  such 
requirenie'.t'?; 

"8)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a-ssistance  for  a  health  facilities 
project  u^ider  this  part  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  the  State  Agency;  and 

"(9)  provide  that  the  State  Agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  -.eview  the  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Secretaiy  any  modifications  thereof  wh.ch  i; 
considers  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  Stjte 
health  facilities  plan  and  any  modification 
thereof  which  compiles  w-lth  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (*)  if  tlie  State  Agency,  as  de- 
termined under  the  review  made  under  sec- 
tion 1434(d).  is  organiaed  and  operated  tn 
the  manner  prescribed  by  section  1422  and 
Is  carrying  out  its  functions  under  section 
1423  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. If  any  such  plan  or  modification  therecj 
shall  have  been  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  failure  to  comply  with  subjection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  request  of  tiie 
State  ai?e;)cy,  allorU  It  an  opportunity  for 
healing. 

"APPROVAL    OF    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  Per  each  project  de.-crioed 
in  section  600  included  within  a  State's  State 
health  faciiit)?';  plan  approved  under  section 
602  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
thr;-,u£h  the  State's  State  Ageiicy,  an  appli- 
cation. The  applicant  under  such  an  appli- 
cation may  be  a  Stare,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  any  other  public  entity, 
or  a  private  uonprolit  entity,  li  two  or  more 
eutiUes  join  hi  a  project,  an  appUcaticii  f.',!- 
such  project  may  be  filed  by  any  of  such 
ei.titier-  cr  by  all  of  them. 

"lb)  .An  application  for  any  projec  sh.ili 
set  forth — 

••(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  iijch 
piojcct; 

"(2>  plaiis  and  spcclficitions  theref.r.  :. 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgatc'd 
under  section  620; 

'  (3)  a  certification  by  the  State  Agency 
of  the  Federal  shai-e  for  the  project; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  comtructiou  project, 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such  site 
is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  mere  ci  the 
entities  filing  the  application  or  ai  the  bcui. 
which  Is  to  operate  the  facility  on  completion 
of  the  project; 

"(5)  reasonable  s^'^surauce  that  adequ^^te 
Prrinclal  support  will  be  available  for  the 
comp!fet;o:i  of  the  project  and  for  Its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  comple'Led: 
PTovidet'.  Tha',  Tor  t^e  continued  m.iiute- 
nancc  and  operation  of  an  outpatient  facilii.r 
which  Is  located  In  an  area  determined  bv 
the  Sccret.ii-y  to  be  an  urban  or  rural  povor'.y 
area  and  T^hlch  is  providing  services  to  the 
poor  in  surh  ai-ea.  Federal  as-'^lstance  pro- 
vided directly  to  such  faculty  or  through 
benehrs  accorded  individuals  served  at  such 
facility  shell  be  counted  as  financial  support 
in  meeting  this  requirement; 

"(6)  adequate  a.'isurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  '.vo'->: 
on  the  project  will  be  paid  -vages  at  rates  o: 
less  than  tliose  prevailing  on  rlmllar  -.vork  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretarr 
of  Labor  li'.  accordance  with  the  Davls-B  i^'oa 
Act,  as,  a:nended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276f.-5(; 
and  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  sta.idards  specified  in 
t!ii.5  paragraph  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numljcred 
14  of  1950   Ah  F.  R.  S176;  6  U.S  C.  l:J3?:-'f  . 
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and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  •• 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  376c); 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
project  for  modernization  of  any  health 
facility  (except  an  outpatient  facility),  rea- 
sonable assurance  th:it  when  the  project  Is 
completed  the  facility  will  serve  a  medically 
imderserved  population  or  a  population 
wliich  without  the  modernization  of  such 
facility,  would  be  designated  as  a  medically 
underserved  population; 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  application  of  any 
nonprofit  private  entity  for  a  project  for  the 
construction  or  modernization  of  any  out- 
patient facility,  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  services  of  a  general  hospital  will  be 
available  to  patients  of  such  facility  who  are 
in  need  of  hospital  care; 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  a  modernization  project 
for  a  health  facility  for  continuation  of  exist- 
ing health  services,  a  finding  by  the  State 
Agency  of  a  continued  need  for  such  services, 
and  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  outpatient  facility,  a  finding  by 
the  State  Agency  of  the  need  for  the  new 
health  services  to  be  provided  throiigh  the 
facility  upon  completion  of  the  project:  and 

"(10)  reasonable  assurance  that  at  all 
times  after  such  application  Is  approved  (1) 
the  facility  or  portion  thereof  to  be  con- 
structed or  modernized  will  be  made  available 
to  all  persons  residing  or  employed  In  the 
area  served  by  the  facility  and  (11)  there  will 
be  made  available  in  the  facility  or  portion 
thereof  to  be  constructed  or  modernized  a 
reasonable  volume  of  service^;  to  persons  un- 
able to  pay  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall,  in 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  vol- 
ume of  services  provided,  take  into  consider- 
ation the  extent  to  which  compliance  is 
feasible  from  a  financial  viewpoint. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  project  to  be  assisted  from  an  allotment 
made  under  this  part  if — 

"(1)  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  such 
allotment  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
project,  and 

"(2)    the  Secretary  finds  that — 

"(A)  the  application  (i)  is  in  conformity 
with  the  State  health  facilities  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  602.  (11)  has  been  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  the  State  Agen- 
cy, (ill)  is  for  a  project  which  Is  entitled  to 
priority  over  otlier  projects  within  the  State 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
proved State  health  facilities  plan,  and  (Iv) 
<'ontalns  such  reasonable  assurances  as  de- 
iicribed  in  subsection  (b) ,  and 

"(B)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accord  with  the  regulations  promtUgated  un- 
der section  620. 

'•(d)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
imtil  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
Agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(e)  Each  application  under  this  part  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  health  planning  agency  in 
accordance  with  section  1413(f). 

"(f)  Amendment  of  any  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"PAYMENTS    FROM    ALLOTMENTS 

"Scr.  604.  (a)  If  with  respect  to  any  health 
facility  project  approved  under  section  603 
the  State  Agency  certifies  (upon  the  basis 
of  In.spection  by  it)  to  the  Secretary  that,  in 
accordance  with,  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, work  has  been  performed  upon  the 
project  or  purchases  have  been  made  for  It 
and  that  payment  from  the  applicable  allot- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  the  project  is 
located  is  due  for  the  project,  the  Secretary 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
make  such  payment  to  tlie  State. 

"lb)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  not 
make  payments  to  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)   In  the  follov.-liig  circumstances: 

"  ( 1 )  If  such  State  is  not  axithorized  by  law 
to   make   payments   for   an   approved   heiilth 


facility  project  from  the  payment  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
or  if  the  State  so  requests,  the  Secretary  shell 
make  the  payment  from  the  State  allotment 
directly  to  tlie  applicant  for  such  project. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary,  after  Investigation 
or  otherwise,  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
act  (or  failure  to  act)  has  occurred  requiring 
action  pursuant  to  section  621  payment  by 
the  Secretary  may,  after  he  has  given  the 
State  agency  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  such  section,  be  withheld.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  pending  corrective  action 
or  action  based  on  such  hearing. 
In  no  event  may  the  total  of  payments  made 
unCer  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
project  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Peder.\l  share  of  svich  project. 

"(c)  In  ca.'^e  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
proved application  is  approved  as  provided 
in  section  603  or  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
paymeiiC  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  'Jhe  applicable  allotment  of  the  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  amend- 
ment or  revision  \h  approved. 

•  Part  B— Grants.  Loans,  and  Loan 
Guarantees 
"cr.knt.s  for  consteucnon  and  moderniza- 
tion  of   health  facilities 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  autliorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit entity  to  assist  such  entity  in  meeting 
tlie  costs  of  any  project  for  the  (1)  con- 
strxiction  or  modernization  of  a  public  or 
other  nonprofit  outpatient  facility  or  (2) 
modernization  of  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
health  facility  which  will  serve  a  medically 
underserved  population  or  a  population 
which,  without  the  modernization  of  such 
Vacllity,  would  be  designated  a  medically  un- 
derserved population. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  \\n- 
der  tlU3  section  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  75 
percentum  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  ex- 
cept that  any  grant  for  a  project  for  the 
construction  or  modernization  of  a  facility 
to  be  located  in  an  area  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area  may  cover  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
such  eo*>ts. 

"(0)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  in  such  Installments  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

"LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  MODERNIZATION  OP  HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public 
and  other  nonprofit  entities  in  meeting  the 
casts  of  projects  for  the — 

"(1)  construction  or  modernization  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  outpatient  facil- 
ities and 

"(2)  modernization  of  public  or  other 
nonprofit  health  facilities  which  will  serve 
medically  underserved  populations  or  popu- 
lations which  without  the  modernization  of 
such  facilities  would  be  designated  medi- 
cally vuiderserved  populations, 

the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
such  entities  for  such  projects  and  guar- 
antee to  non-Federal  lenders  or  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  payment  of  principal  of  and 
interest  on  loans  made  by  such  lenders  to 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  such  projects. 
"(b)  (1)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  any  construction  or  mod- 
ernization project  may  apply  to  so  much  of 
the  principal  amoiuit  thereof  as.  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under 
this  part  witii  re.spect  to  such  project,  ex- 
ceeds 90  per  centmn  of  the  costs  of  such 
projecl.  except  that  any  loan  guarantee  for  a 
project  for  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  a  fdcillty  to  be  located  in  an  area  de- 


termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  urban  or 
rural  poverty  area  may,  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  any  such  grant  or  loan,  cover  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"(2)  No  loan  imder  this  part  with  respect 
to  any  construction  or  modernization  project 
may  be  made  in  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amoimt  of  any  grant  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds  95 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  ex- 
cept that  any  loan  for  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  a  facility  to  be 
located  in  an  area  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
may,  when  added  to  the  amount  of  any  such 
grant,  cover  up  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
costs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  as- 
sistance wltli  respect  to  the  administration 
of  this  section  as  will  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  thereof. 

"PRIORITIES 

"Sec.  612.  In  making  grants  and  loans, 
and  in  guaranteeing  loans  under  this  part 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
based  upon  the  relative  need  of  various 
populations  and  in  various  areas  lacking 
adequate  facilities  of  the  several  types  for 
which  assistance  Is  available  under  this  part, 
giving;;  special  consideration — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  outpatient  facili- 
ties, to  any  outpatient  facility  that  will  be 
located  In,  and  provide  services  for,  residents 
of  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area; 

"(2)  to  projects  designed  to  (A)  eliminate 
or  prevent  imminent  safety  hazard  as  de- 
fined by  Federal,  State,  or  local  fire,  building, 
or  life  safety  codes  or  regulations,  or  (B) 
avoid  noncompliance  with  State  or  voluntan,' 
licensure  or  accreditation  standards;   and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities,  to  facilities  serving  densely 
populated  areas. 

"CONDITIONS     FOR     APPROVAL     OF     APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  No  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guar- 
antee for  any  project  may  be  made  under 
this  part  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  ap- 
proved by  him.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and 
contain  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)  Each  application  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  620; 

"(3)  a  certification  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  and  tlie  amount  of  the  grant 
or  loan  which  is  sought  under  this  part  or 
the  amount  of  the  loan  for  which  a  guaran- 
tee is  sought  under  this  part: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  construction  project, 
reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such  site 
is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
entitles  filing  the  application  or  in  the  en- 
tity which  is  to  operate  the  facility  on  com- 
pletion of  the  project; 

"(6)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  wlien  completed : 
Provided.  That,  for  the  continued  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  an  outpatient  facility 
which  is  located  in  an  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area  and  which  is  providing  services  to  the 
poor  in  such  area,  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided directly  to  such  facility  or  through 
benefits  accorded  individuals  served  at  such 
tacility  shall  be  counted  as  financial  support 
In  meeting  this  requirement; 
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"(6)  adequate  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  US.C.  276a— 276a-5); 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  paragraph  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c) ; 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  application  for  any 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  for  moderniza- 
tion of  any  facility  (except  an  outpatient 
facility),  reasonable  assurance  that  when 
the  project  is  completed  the  facility  will 
serve  a  medically  imderserved  population  or 
a  population  which,  without  the  moderniza- 
tion of  such  facility,  would  be  designated  as 
a  medically  underserved  population; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  application  of  any 
nonprofit  private  entity  for  any  gi-ant,  loan, 
or  loan  guarantee  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  outpatient  faclUty,  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  services  of  a  general 
hospital  will  be  available  to  patients  of  such 
facility  who  are  i:i  need  of  hospital  care; 
and 

"(9)  reasonable  assurance  that  at  all  times 
after  such  application  is  approved  (A)  the 
facility  or  portion  thereof  to  be  constructed 
or  modernized  will  be  made  available  to  all 
persons  residing  or  employed  in  the  area 
served  by  the  faclUty.  and  (B)  there  will  be 
made  available  in  the  facility  or  portion 
thereof  to  be  constructed  or  modernized  a 
reasonable  volume  of  services  to  persons  un- 
able to  pay  therefor.  The  Secretary  shall,  in 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  vol- 
ume of  services  provided,  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  extent  to  which  compliance  Is 
fea.slble  from  a  financial  viewpoint. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
application  submitted  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  a  project  for 
construction  or  modernization  of  a  health 
facility  unless?  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  application  contains  such 
reasonable  assurances  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b); 

"(2)  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  620;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  direct  loan  or  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  is  sought,  that  (A) 
the  applicant  will  be  able  to  make  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest  tliereon  when  due, 
and  (B)  the  terms,  conditions,  matiuity, 
security  (if  any) .  and  schedule  and  amounts 
of  repayment  with  respect  to  the  loan  are 
sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  aie  otherwise  reason- 
able and  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
with  section  614. 

"(d)  Each  application  under  this  part  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  health  planning  agency  in 
accordance  with  section  1413(e). 

"(e)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application. 

"general    provisions   relating   to    LOANS    AND 
LOAN    GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  614.  (a)(1)  Any  loan  to  any  public 
entity  or  nonprofit  private  entity  under  this 
part  shall  require  such  entity  to  pay  interest 
tliereon  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  current 
rate  of  Interest  prevailing  on  the  date  such 
loan  is  made  with  respect  to  loans  to  non- 
profit private  entities  which  are  guaranteed 
imder  this  part  for  modernization  on  con- 
struction of  similar  facilities  in  the  same  or 
similar  areas,  minus  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  (1)  one-half  of  such  current  rate  of 
Interest  and  (11)  4'2  per  centum  per  annum. 

■•(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  finfincial 


interests  of  the  United  States,  sell  loans 
made  imder  this  part  either  on  the  private 
market  or  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  in  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  or  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

"(B)  Any  loan  so  sold  shall  be  sold  for  an 
amount  which  is  equal  (or  approximately 
equal)  to  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  principal 
of  such  loan  as  of  the  time  of  sale. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser 
of  any  loan  sold  under  this  part  under  which 
the  Secretary  agrees — 

"(1)  to  guarantee  to  such  purchaser  (and 
any  successor  in  Interest  to  such  purchaser) 
payments  of  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able under  such  loan,  and 

"(ii)  to  pay  as  an  interest  subf^ldy  to  such 
purchaser  (and  any  successor  In  Interest  ol 
such  purchaser)  amounts  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  such 
loan,  are  equivalent  to  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Uiierest  on  such  loan  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  prevailing  Interest  rales  in  the  pri- 
vate market  on  similar  loans  and  tlie  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  such  agreement — 

"(i)  may  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
act  as  agent  of  any  such  purchaser,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  from  the  entity  to 
which  such  loan  was  made  and  paying  over 
to  such  purchaser  any  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  payable  by  such  entity  under 
such  loan; 

"(ii)  may  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secre'iary  of  any  such  loan  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
agreement; 

"(ill)  shall  provide  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  default  by  the  entity  to  which  such  loan 
was  made  In  payment  of  principal  or  taterest 
dvie  on  such  loan,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon 
notification  to  the  purchaser  (or  to  the  suc- 
cessor in  interest  of  such  purchaser) ,  have 
the  option  to  close  out  such  loan  (and  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
thereto)  by  paying  to  the  ptirchaser  (or  his 
successor  In  interest)  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  principal  and  interest  due 
thereon  at  the  time  of  such  notification; 
and 

"(Iv)  shall  provide  that,  in  the  event  such 
loan  is  closed  out  as  provided  in  clause  (iii), 
or  in  the  event  of  any  other  loss  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such 
entity  to  make  payments  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  such  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
subrogated  to  all  rights  of  such  purchaser 
for  recovery  of  such  loss  from  such  entity. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has 
against  an  entity  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
such  entity  to  make  payments  of  principal 
or  Interest  on  a  loan  made  to  such  entity 
under  this  part,  except  that  if  such  loan  is 
sold  and  guaranteed,  any  such  waiver  shall 
have  no  effect  upon  the  Secretary's  guaran- 
tee of  timely  payments  of  principal  and  In- 
terest. 

"(5)  After  any  loan  to  an  entity  under 
this  part  has  been  sold  and  guaranteed,  in- 
terest paid  on  such  loan  and  any  hiterest 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  loan  which  is  received  by  the  purchaser 
thereof  (or  his  successor  in  interest)  shall  be 
included  in  gross  income  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

••(6)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  loan  fund 
establisl^ed  by  section  615.  and  shah  be  avail- 
able to  tlie  Secretary  for  the  making  of  fur- 
ther loans  under  thl.^  pai  t  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  section. 

•■(b)  tl)  No  guarantee  under  this  part  of  a 
loan  made  to  any  nonprofit  private  entity 
.shall  be  approved  if  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able on  such  loan  exceeds  such  per  centum 


per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  Into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed 
by  the  United  States. 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  tmder  this 
part  of  any  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit  private 
entity,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  tlie  holder 
of  such  loan  tnd  for  and  on  behalf  of  sudi 
entity  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  tiie  net 
effective  interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on 
such  loan  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  (i)  one-half  of  such  Interest  rate  and  (ii) 
4'2  per  centum  per  annum.  Each  holder  cf  a 
loan  which  Is  guaranteed  under  thl.?  part 
siiall  have  a  contractual  right  to  receive  fiom 
the  United  States  interest  payments  required 
bv  The  preceding  sentence. 

•3)  The  United  States  shall  t>e  eutitlcd 
to  reco\  er  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee under  this  part  the  amount  of  auy 
payments  made  pursuant  to  such  guarantee 
unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  waives 
such  right  of  recovery,  and,  upon  making 
any  such  payment,  the  United  States  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  ti.e 
recipient  of  tlie  payments  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(4)  Guarantees  of  loans  under  this  parr 
sliall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purpose  of  tliis 
part  will  be  achieved,  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  (5),  any  terms  ajid 
conditions  applicable  to  a  loan  guarantee 
under  this  part  may  be  modified  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  ii3e  extent  be  determines  it  to  be 
consistent  with  the  financial  hiterest  of  ti.e 
United  States. 

"i5)  Any  giiaraut«e  of  a  loan  made  by  the 
Stcretcry  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  in- 
contestable in  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  is  made,  sno 
as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  in  reliance 
thereon,  unless  such  applicant  or  such  per- 
son engaged  in  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in 
applying  for,  making,  or  contracting  to  make 
such  loan. 

"(c)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  whli  h 
have  been  directly  made,  or  with  respect  to 
which  guarantees  have  been  issued,  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  such  limitations  ns 
may   be   specified   in  appropriations  Acts. 

"LOAN    AND   LOAN    GUARANTEE   FUND 

•'SEC.  615.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  a  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee fund  (herehiafter  in  this  section  re- 
feiTed  to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  lie  a\ ail- 
able  to  tlie  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  lu  such  amounts  as  may  be  spe- 
cified from  tUne  to  time  In  appropriations 
Acts,  (A)  to  enable  him  to  make  leans  under 
tills  p.^rt,  (B)  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  under  guarantees  issued  by 
him  under  this  part.  (C)  for  payment  of  in- 
tere.st  on  the  loans  which  are  guaranteed  and 
loans  which  are  sold  and  guaranteed  under 
this  part,  and  (D)  for  repurchase  by  him  ol 
direct  loans  made  under  this  part  which  have 
been  so;d  and  guaranteed.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  from 
time  to  time  such  amoimts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  capital  required  for  the 
fund.  Tlieie  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as  inter- 
est payments  or  repayments  of  principal  cii 
loans  and  kuv  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
under  this  part,  including  any  moneys  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  assets. 

••(2)  Of  the  moneys  in  the  fund,  there  shiiil 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  making  d.rect  loans  only  such  sums  as 
sh,':!!  have  been  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose or  sums  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  sale  of  such  loans. 

'■(bi   If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the  fund 
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are  Insufflclent  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
discharge  his  responslblllttes  under  this  p«rt, 
he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaiiry  notea  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forma  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terma  and 
condltious,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tteasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obIls:atlons 
sliall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance 
of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obli- 
gations Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  744),  and 
the  purposes  for  wtiich  securities  may  be  is- 
sued under  that  Act.  are  extended  to  include 
any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notea  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection. 
All  rcdemptUxis,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  r.otee  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  and  redemption  at  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  such  fund. 

"Part  C — Gentrai.  Provisions 

"aECTTLATIONS 

"Bye.  620.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  by  rcjiula- 
tion — 

"(a)  prescribe  criteria  for  determining 
needs  for  health  facilities  for  which  assist- 
aiice  13  available  under  this  title; 

•'(b)  prescribe  criteria  for  detenuinlng  the 
e.xieut  to  which  existing  facilities  are  In  need 
of  modernization: 

"(c)  prescribe  general  standards  of  con- 
siructiou,  modernization,  and  equipment  for 
laclUiles  of  various  classes  and  In  various 
types  of  locations: 

"(d)  prescribe  the  general  manner  In  which 
the  State  Agency  of  each  State  shall  deter- 
mine for  the  State  hc.alth  facilities  plan  the 
priority  among  projects  within  the  State  for 
which  assistance  Is  available  under  part  A, 
based  on  the  relative  need  of  different  areas 
.vlthln  the  State  for  such  projects  and  giving 
special  consideration — 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  outpatient  faclll- 
ties.  to  any  outpatient  facility  that  will  be 
lo^-accd  In,  and  provide  services  for,  residents 
of  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  a  rtiral  or  urban  poverty  area: 

"(2)  to  projects  designed  to  (i)  eliminate 
or  prevent  Imjnlnent  safety  hazard  as  de- 
fined by  Pedernl,  State,  or  local  Are,  build- 
ing, or  life  safety  codes  or  regulations,  or  (11) 
avoid  noncompliance  with  State  or  volun- 
tary licensure  or  accreditation  standards;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities,  to  facilities  .serving  densely 
popiilated  areas; 

"(e)  require  each  State  health  facilities 
plan  under  this  section  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate health  facilities  to  furnish  needed 
health  services  for  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor;  and 

"(f)  prescribe  the  general  manner  In  which 
eafh  entity  v.-hlch  receives  or  has  received 
financial  asslstarce  under  this  title  shall  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  assurances  re- 
qiiirert  to  be  made  at  the  time  such  assist- 
ance was  received  and  the  means  by  which 
Fuch  entity  shall  be  required  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  such  assurances.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  require  each  such  entity  to 
riibmit  p?rlodicnlly  to  the  Secretary  reports 


which  specify  data  and  Information  which 
reasonably   support   compU&noe.    No   entity 
shall  be  excused  ttota  socb  requirement. 
"withholding  of  patments  A^^)  otheb 

ACTIONS 

"Sec.  621.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  Uie  State  Agency  or  entity  con- 
cerned finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  Agency  is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  COa  to  be  included  In  Its 
State  health  facilities  plan. 

"(2)  that  a.'iy  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  under  section 
603  or  613  is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried 
out,  or 

"(3)    that  there  is  a  failure  to  carry  out 
plans   and   specUlcationa    approved    by   the 
Secretary  under  section  60S  or  013, 
the  Secretary  may  take  the  action  authorized 
by  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  (1)  Upon  a  finding  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  after  notice  as  required  by 
such  subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU — 

"(A)  withhold  from  all  projects  within  the 
State  with  respect  to  ■vrtilch  the  finding  was 
made  further  payments  from  the  State's  al- 
lotment under  section  601,  or 

"(B)  withhold  from  the  specific  projects 
with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made 
further  payments. 

"(2)  Pa3rmenta  may  be  withheld,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  under  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  until  the  basis  for  the  finding  upon 
which  the  withholding  was  made  no  longer 
exists,  or 

"(B)  if  corrective  action  to  make  such  find- 
ing Inapplicable  cannot  bo  made,  until  the 
entity  or  State  concerned  repays  or  arranges 
for  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  part  for  projects  which  because 
of  the  finding  are  not  entitled  to  such  funds. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  is  directed.  In  the 
administrallon  of  this  title,  to  establi&h  a 
permanent  office  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfiu^e  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  and  have  the  authority  to 
Investigate  and  ascertain,  on  a  periodic  basis, 
with  respect  to  each  entity  which  is  receiv- 
ing or  has  recei\'ed  financial  assistance  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act,  the  extent  of  compliance 
by  such  entity  with  the  assurances  required 
to  be  made  at  the  time  such  assistance  wa£ 
received.  The  Secretary,  through  such  office, 
slip.U  Investigate  on  his  own  Initiative  (on  a 
periodic  basis)  and  upon  tlie  complaint  of 
any  Interested  person  filed  with  such  office. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such 
entity  has  faUed  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  such  assurances.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
620(f),  the  Secretary  shaU  forthwith  (A) 
take  action  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b),  or  (B)  effect  compUauce  by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law,  Including  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  held  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  legal  actlona  by  way 
of  specific  performance  or  otherwise:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  action  shall  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  claii£)e  (B)  tintil  the  Secretary  has 
advised  such  entity  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  such  assurances  and  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary means. 

"(3)  An  appropriate  action  to  ef/ectuate 
compliance  with  such  assurances  may  be 
brouf,ht  by  a  person  other  than  the  Secre- 
tary only  if  a  complaint  has  been  filed  by 
such  person  with  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  and  (A)  the  Secretary 
lias  dismisEOd  such  complaint,  or  (B)  the 
Secretary  ha*  failed  to  act  on  such  complaint 
by  holding  an  administrative  hearing  or 
bi'iug'r.^  a  legal  action  within  six  mouth':^ 
r.fttr  the  dr.to  on  which  such  complaint  wf.s 
filed. 


"JTJOICIAL   REVIEW 


"SEC.  622.  If— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  refuses  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  project  submitted  tinder 
section  603,  the  State  Agency  through  which 
such  application  was  submitted, 

"  (2)  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Sec 
retary's  action  tmder  section  621,  such  State, 
or 

"(3)  any  entity  wfll  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  Secretary's  action  under  section  621, 
such  entity 

may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Agency,  State  or  entity  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
b.ised  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
cf  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  liave 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
p£irt,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  untU 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  fiudhigs 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  com't.  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  niake  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  In  Qie  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
fiudiugs  of  £act  shall  Likewise  be  conclusive 
11  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
judgment  of  Uie  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  suillon  of 
the  Secretary  sliall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  38,  Uult«d 
States  Code.  Tlie  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings tuider  tills  section  shall  not,  unless 
so  ^eciflcally  ordered  by  the  Court,  opeiate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

" RECOVER y 

"Set.  623.  (a)  If  any  facility  with  respect 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title  Shan,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
after  completion  of  conftructlon  or  modern- 
ization— 

"(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  organization — 

"(A)  which  Is  not  qualified  to  file  an 
application  under  this  title,  or 

"(B)  which  la  not  approved  as  a  trans- 
feree by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  cease  to  be  a  pttblic  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  unless  the  Secretaary  determines  in 
accordance  with  regulations  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  cr 
olher  owner  from  this  obligation, 
the  United  States  sliall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  either  the  transferor  or  the  transferee 
(or  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has  ceased 
to  be  pubhc  or  nonprofit,  from  the  ovuers 
thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brouglit 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  In  which  the  facility  Is  situated) 
of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  constituted  an 
approved  project  or  projects,  as  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  construction  or  modernization  under  such 
project  or  projects.  Such  right  shall  not  con- 
."^^titute  a  lien  upon  said  facility  prior  to 
Judg'iient. 

"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  may  waive  the  requU-e- 
ments  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a 
facility  in  any  State — 

"(:)(A)    In    a   case    where    the    amounts 
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which,  were  it  not  for  this  subsection,  would 
be  recovered,  are  applied  to  the  development, 
expansion,  or  support  of  another  health 
lacility  located  in  such  State,  and 

"(B)  such  other  health  facility  has  been 
approved  by  the  Statewide  Health  Coordhiat- 
ing  Council  for  such  State  as  consistent  with 
the  State  health  plans  developed  pursuant 
to  section  1425(e)  (1),  or 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner. 

In  no  case  shall  the  moneys  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  of  the  project.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
transfers  occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  within  one  year  be- 
fore  such   date. 

"RECORDS    AND    AUDITS 

"SEC.  624.  (a)  (1)  Each  entity  received  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  title  shall  keep 
^  such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  entity  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
acce.ss  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  entitles  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the  assistance 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Each  such  entity  shall  file  at  least 
annually  with  the  Secretary  a  statement 
which  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  accurately  show — 

"(1)  the  financial  operations  of  the  facil- 
ity constructed  or  modernized  with  such  as- 
sistance, and 

"(2)  the  costs  to  such  facility  of  providing 
health  services  in  such  facility,  and  the 
charges  made  for  such  services,  during  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  statement  is 
filed. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

\  "Sec.  625.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
two  fiscal  years  $125,000,000  for  allotments 
under  part  A  and  grants  under  part  B. 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection,  60  per  centum  shall  be  used  for 
allotments  under  part  A  and  50  per  centum 
shall  be  used  for  grants  under  part  B. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  two  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
dh-ect  loans  and  guarantee  loans  under  part 
B. 

"TECHNlCAI,  ASSISTANCE 

'Sec.  626.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
(either  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  by  contract)  all 
necessary  technical  and  other  nonfinancial 
assistance  to  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
entity  which  is  eligible  to  apply  for  as.sist- 
ance  under  this  title  to  assist  such  entity 
in  developing  applications  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  sections  803  or  613. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to  in- 
form eligible  applicants  of  the  availability  of 
as.sistance  under  this  title. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  627.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)   The  term  'construction'  Includes  con- 
struction  of   new   buildings,   acquisition   of 
Initial  equipment  (including  medical  trans- 


portation facilities)  for  buildings  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  this  title,  and 
acquisition  of  equipment  for  any  building  in 
any  case  in  which  It  wfil  help  to  provide  out- 
patient services  not  previously  provided  in 
the  area  served  through  such  buildings. 

"(2)  The  term  'modernization'  Includes 
the  alteration,  expansion,  major  repair  (to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulations),  remodeling,  replacement,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings  including 
initial  equipment  thereof),  and  replacement 
of  obsolete  equipment  of  existing  buildings. 

"(3)  The  term  'health  facility'  means  (A) 
a  facility  which  provider  to  patients  services 
of  licensed  physicians  and  a  reasonably  full 
range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  or 
(B)  a  rehabilitation  facility. 

"(4)  The  term  'rehabilitation  facility 
means  a  facility  which  Is  operated  for  the 
primary  purp)o.se  of  assisting  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons  through  an  inte- 
grated program  of — 

"(A)   medical  evaluation  and  services,  and 

"(B)  psychological,  social,  or  vocational 
evaluation  and  services, 

under    competent    professional    supervision, 
and  in  the  case  of  which — 

"(C)  the  major  portion  of  the  required 
evaluation  and  services  is  furnished  within 
the  facility,  and 

"(D)  either  (1)  the  facility  Is  operated  In 
connection  with  a  hospital,  or  (11)  all  medi- 
cal and  related  health  services  are  prescribed 
by,  or  are  under  the  general  direction  of, 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  stu-- 
gery  in  the  State. 

■•(5)  The  term  'outpatient  facility'  means 
a  health  facility  which  offers  a  reasonably 
full  range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  serv- 
ices, which  services  do  not  include  bed  and 
board. 

"(6)  The  term  'cost'  as  applied  to  construc- 
tion or  modernization  means  the  amount 
fotmd  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
construction  and  modernization  respectively, 
under  a  project,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  any  amount  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  attributable  to  expansion  of  the 
bed  capacity  of  any  facility. 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(8)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop. 
tilatlon'  means  the  population  of  an  urban  or 
rural  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
area  with  a  shortage  of  health  facilities  or  a 
population  group  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  having  a  shortage  of  such  facilities. 

"(9)  The  term  'title',  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (In- 
cluding a  letwehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  as- 
sure undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the 
purpose  of  consti-uction  or  modernization 
and  operation  of  the  project  for  a  period  of 
(A)  not  less  than  twenty  years  in  the  case 
of  a  grant  under  this  title,  or  (B)  the  term 
of  repayment  of  a  loan  made  directly  or 
guaranteed  in  the  case  of  such  loan  or  guar- 
antee under  this  title. 

"(10)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  facility  means  a  facility  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  asFociations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(1)(A)  The  term  'Federal  share'  with 
respect  to  any  project  means  the  proportloti 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  this  title. 

••(B)  With  respect  to  any  project  In  any 
State  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  from  an  al- 
lotment under  section  601,  the  Federal  share 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the 
State  Agency,  but  not  more  than  662-3  per 


centum  or  the  State's  allotment  percentage, 
whichever  is  the  lower,  except  that.  If  the 
State's  allotment  percentage  is  lower  than  50 
per  centum,  such  allotment  percentage  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  60  per  centum  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  first 
project  In  a  State  dtirlng  any  fiscal  year  the 
State  Agency  shall  give  the  Secretary  written 
notification  of  the  maximum  Federal  share 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  for 
projects  in  such  State  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  during  such  fiscal  year  and  the 
method  for  (ietermining  the  actual  Federal 
share  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects; and  such  maximum  Federal  share  and 
such  method  of  determination  for  projects  In 
such  State  approved  during  such  fiscal  year ' 
shall  not  be  changed  after  such  approval. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  Federal 
share  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
Agency,  be  equal  to  the  per  centum  provided 
under  such  subparagraphs  plus  an  incentive 
per  centum  (which  when  combined  with  the 
per  centum  provided  under  such  subpara- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  i 
specified  by  the  State  Agency  In  the  case  of 
(1)  projects  that  will  provide  services  pri- 
marily for  persons  in  an  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  a  rural  or  urban  poverty 
area,  and  (ii)  projects  that  offer  potential  for 
reducing  health  care  costs  through  shared 
services  among  health  facilities,  through 
Interfaclllty  cooperation,  or  through  the  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  free-standing 
outpatient  facilities. 

"(12)  The  term  'State  Agency'  means  the 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  of  a  State  designated  under  title 
XIV. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  may  not  determine 
that  an  area  is  an  urban  or  rtiral  poverty 
area  unless — 

"(A)  such  area  contains  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of 
poverty: 

"(B)  the  population  of  such  Bubarea  or 
subareas  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population  of  such  urban  or  rural  area; 
and 

'•(C)  the  grant,  in  connection  with  which 
such  determination  Is  made  will  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  residing  or  employed  in  such  sub- 
area  or  subareas.". 
TITLE  m— \nSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

MlSCELLANEOrS   AND    TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  and  the  next  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  under 
section  314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  except  that  no  grant  made  to  a  State 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  obligation  beyond 
(A)  the  date  on  which  a  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agency  is  designated 
for  such  State  tmder  section  1421  of  such  Act. 
or  (B)  June  30,  1976. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  the  next  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  grants  under  section  304  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  experi- 
mental health  services  delivery  systems,  sec- 
tion 314(b)  of  such  Act,  and  title  IX  of  such 
Act,  except  that  no  grant  made  with  funds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  beyond  (A)  June  30, 
1976,  or  (B)  the  date  on  which  a  health 
planning  agency  has  been  designated  under 
section  1415  of  such  Act  for  a  health  area 
which  includes  the  area  of  the  entity  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  such  section 
304,  314(b)  or  title  IX. 

(b)  A  reference  in  any  law  or  regulation — 

(1)  to  the  agency  of  a  St*t«  which  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  administration  of 
a  Statx-s  health  planning  functions  under  a 
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state  plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  In  the 
case  of  a  State  for  which  a  State  health  plan- 
ning and  development  agency  has  been  desig- 
nated under  section  1421  of  such  Act  be  con- 
sidered a  reference  to  Kuch  State  agency 
designated  under  such  section  1421; 

(2)  to  an  agency  or  organization  which  has 
developed  a  comprehenblve  regional,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans 
rererred  to  in  section  314(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  shall  If  all  or  part  of  the 
urea  covered  by  such  plan  or  plans  is  within 
a  health  area  established  under  section  1411 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  be  consid- 
ered a  reference  to  the  health  planning 
agency  designated  under  section  1415  of  such 
Act  for  such  health  area;  and 

(3)  to  a  regional  medical  program  assisted 
\mder  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  Lf  the  program  is  located  in  a  State 
for  which  a  State  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment agency  has  been  designated  under 
section  1421  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
be  considered  a  reference  to  such  State 
agency. 

(c)  Section  316  of  the  P\:blic  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  The  assets,  commitments,  obligations, 
and  outstanding  balances  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee and  loan  fund  established  In  the 
Treasury  by  section  628  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  loan  and  loan  guarantee  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  615  of  the  Public  Henlth 
Service  Act. 

AOENCV  BEPO.ax.s 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  sliall  report,  within  one 
year  of  tlie  date  cf  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1)  the  Identity  of 
each  report  required  to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963,  or  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, end  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  to  the 
Congress  (or  any  committee  thereof),  (2) 
the  provision  of  such  Acts  which  requires 
each  such  report,  (3)  the  purpose  of  each 
-such  report,  and  (4)  the  due  date  for  each 
such  report.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  may  include  such  recom- 
mondutlons  as  he  considers  appropriate  for 
termination  or  consolidation  of  any  such 
reporting  requirements. 

TITLE  rV— RADIATION   HEALTH   AND 
SAFETT 

SHUaT     TITLE  ' 

Sfc.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  »■*  the 
■Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION  OF  FURPOSE 

Sec.  402.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to — 

(a)  provide  for  the  protection  of  pubUc 
health  from  the  potential  advenso  effects  of 
tinnecessary  consumer-patient  radiation  ex- 
posure by  assuring  eSlcacioua  consumer- 
patient  radiologic  services; 

(b)  assure  adequate  training  of  radiologic 
technologists  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  and  minimum  standards  for 
the  accreditation  of  schools  training  r<Mlio- 
loglc  technologists; 

(c)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  cri- 
teria and  minimum  standards  for  the  Ucen- 
stu'e  of  radiologic  technologists;  and 

(d)  provide  for  establishment  of  programs 
for  the  accreditation  of  education  institu- 
tions training  radiologic  technologists  and  of 
State  programs  for  the  licensure  of  radio- 
logic technologlsta,  with  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  take  neces.sary  action  in  the 
absence  of  State  action. 


AMENDMENT     OF     PUBUC     HEALTH     SERVICE    ACr 
RESPECTING  RADUTION  HXALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Sec.  408.  Part  F  of  title  in  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  tnaerting 
after  subpart  3  the  following  new  subpart: 
•Subpart  4. — Radiologic  Technologists 

"t(ECLAR.\TION    OF    PITRPOSE 

"Sec.  3600.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

"(a)  that,  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Council  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  and  Measurement  and  the 
International  Conuiiission  on  Radiological 
Protection,  It  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety 
to  minimize  exposure  of  the  public  to  poten- 
tially hazardous  radiation  from  all  sources; 

■•(b)  while  the  operation  and  the  use  of 
radiologic  equipment  and  methods  is  essen- 
tial In  modern  medicine,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced radiologic  equipment  and  procedures 
will  nof  adequately  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  either  the  consumer-patient  sub- 
jected to  radiologic  procedures  or  the  indi- 
viduals performing  such  radiologic  proce- 
dures, including  their  progeny,  unless  the 
IndlviduRl.s  performing  radiologic  proce- 
dures are  fully  qualified  by  reason  of  train- 
ing and  experience  in  the  operation  of  ra- 
diologic equipment  or  In  the  performance  of 
radiologic  procedures  so  as  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary consumer-patient  and  operator  exposure 
to  unnecessary  radiation  and  to  assure  effi- 
cacious consumer-patient  radlok>glc  serv- 
ices; 

(c)  that  It  is  in  the  overall  public  health 
interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  contlnulr.^j 
supply  of  well-trained  radiologic  technolo- 
rjists  and  that  any  person  who  operates  ra- 
diologic equipment  or  administers  radiologic 
prooediires  to  consumer -patients  should  be 
requU-ed  to  demonstrate  competence  by 
training,  experience,  and  examination. 

■'(d)  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  unnecessary  expostire 
to  potentially  hazardous  radiation  from  all 
sources  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  government,  within  minimum 
criteria  and  standards  established  by  the 
Federal  Gtovemment;  and 

"(e)  that,  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  (1)  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral In  1966.  (2)  the  Secretary's  Task  Force 
on  Environmental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems in  June  1967.  (3)  the  Surgeon  General's 
Medical  X-ray  Advisory  Committee  on  Public 
Health  Considerations  in  Medical  Diagnostic 
Radiology  in  October  1967,  (4)  the  1970  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  (5)  tie  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Biologi- 
cal Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiations  in  Novem- 
ber 1972,  and  (6)  the  Conference  of  Radia- 
tion Control  Program  Directors  In  May  1974, 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  public  health  and  safety  to  provide 
for  mandatory  licensure  of  persons  adminis- 
tering potentially  hazardous  rexliatlon  to  con- 
svuner-patlents. 

"KECOMMENDED   CRrTERIA    AND    STANDARDS 

".Sec  380H.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart, 
develop  and  issue  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  the  accreditation  of  education 
institutions  conducting  progrums  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  and  for 
use  in  the  accreditation  of  education  institu- 
tions conducting  programs  for  the  training 
of  medical  and  dental  practitioners,  deutul 
hvgienlsts,  and  dental  assistants.  Such  cri- 
teria .'ind  standards  si'iall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Beglst  er. 

•■(b)(1)  The  Seci-ctary  .shall,  as  ."ioon  a.s 
practictble,  biit  not  later  than  one  year  after 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  de- 
velop and  Issue  to  the  states  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  for  Ucenstire  of  radio- 
logic technologists,  and  provide  such  other 
advice  and  assistAtice  to  the  States  as  be 
deems  necessary  for  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  this  subpart.  Such  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  shall  distinguish  be- 
tween the  following  categories  of  specializa- 
tion: senior  radiologic  technologists,  medical 
radiologic  technologists,  dental  radiologic 
technologists,  radiation  therapy  technolo- 
gists, nuclear  n"  .cine  technologists,  photo- 
roentgen  technician,  and  technologlst-hi- 
tralnlng.  The  Secretary  may  provide  in  such 
criteria  and  mUiimum  standards  that  grad- 
uation from  an  educational  Institution  for 
the  tminlng  of  radiologic  technologists  ac- 
credit c^d  piu-suant  to  this  subpart  satisfies 
the  requirements  for  a  provisional  license  as 
a  technologist-in-training  conditioned  on 
licensure  within  one  year  In  one  or  more 
categories  of  specialization.  Such  criteria 
and  stnjidards  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Secretary  may  designate 
other  categories  of  specialization  or  levels  of 
competence  for  the  purp>ose  of  licensure  if 
he  finds  that  such  additional  categories  ai'e 
required  to  assure  adequate  protection  of 
public  health  from  unnecessary  radiation  ex- 
posure or  to  assure  efficacious  consumei- 
patient  radiologic  services. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  concurrent  wiih 
the  development  and  issuance  of  criteria  and 
.•standards  under  paragraph  (1)  of  tJvls  sec- 
tion, review  and  evaluate  any  voluntary  cer- 
tification programs  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  and  he  shall, 
based  on  such  review  and  evaluation,  deter- 
mine whether  such  programs  meet  the  cri- 
teria and  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  tWs 
section.  If  he  Is  catl.sfled  that  a  program 
meets  such  criteria  and  standards  he  shall. 
Hitliin  one  year  thereafter,  license  those  In- 
dividuals wiio  have  been  certified  under  such 
programs  in  the  appropriate  categories  cf 
specialization  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  In  establishing  criteria  and  mhiimum 
standards  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
f^hall  consult  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  State  health  departments, 
and   appropriate   professional   organizations. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  to  the  States 
.such  other  advice  and  assistance  as  will 
foster  enactment  and  enforcement  of  appro- 
priate laws  and  standards.  Such  advice  and 
assistance  may  Include  model  laws  and 
training  ctirricuhin-.s.  anrl  training  aids. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  the  criteria  and  standards  issued 
by  him  pursuant  to  this  subpart. 

"ACCRFDITATION     AND    LICENSURE 

•Sec.  3801.  (a)  The  training  and  licensure 
of  radiologic  technologists  who  Intend  to 
lipply  radiation  to  humans  for  iliagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes  in  any  StLte  or  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  proviiions  of  this 
subpart. 

••(b)  Consistant  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  subpart.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  encouraged  to  minimize  ex- 
posures of  the  public  to  potentially  hazard - 
oils  radiation  from  all  sources  and  shall  not 
be  dtiplaced  by  Federal  action  except  as 
otherwise  provided  uuder  subsection  ic)  or 
(d). 

■•(c)  Upon  issuance  of  the  criteria  and 
niinlmum  standards  pursuant  to  section 
360H  for  the  accreditation  of  educational  In- 
siUutlons,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  letter  of  intent  that 
such  State  will  within  two  years  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
adopt  as  a  minimum,  the  standards  of  ac- 
crecUtatlou  of  educational  Institutions  issued 
hy  the  Secretary.  If.  after  two  years,  a  State 
Jails  lo  adopt  such  standards,  or  Is  unable  to 
i;-.lopf    such    str^ndards    or    more    stringent 
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standards,  the  minimum  standards  issued  by 
the  Secretary  lor  the  accreditation  of  educa- 
tlonr^l  Institutions  shall  become  the  stand- 
ards in  such  State.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  State  standards  are  consist- 
ent with  the  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
issued  pursuant  to  section  360H;  that  an 
adequate  means  of  enforcement  by  State 
action  is  provided;  and  that  the  State  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  such  State  standards  shall  be  the 
standards  applicable  In  such  State. 

■•(d)  Upon  application  of  a  Governor,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  an  extension  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  not  more  than  two  years  If 
after  review  the  Secretary  determhies  that 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
State  and  reasonable  assurance  Is  provided 
than  an  effective  program  to  implement  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart  will  be  provided  by 
the  State  within  the  period  of  the  extension. 

"(e)(1)  After  receiving  any  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 

ftion  360H  for  the  licensiu*  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologists, the  Governor  of  a  State  may  file 
a  letter  of  intent  that  such  State  will  within 
f.vo  years  ot  the  issuance  of  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  adopt  as  a  minimum  the 
standards  for  licensure  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologists Issued  by  the  Secretary.  If,  after 
two  years,  a  Governor  falls  to  adopt  such 
standards,  or  Is  unable  to  adopt  such  stand- 
ards or  more  stringent  standards,  the  mini- 
mum standards  issued  by  tlie  Secretary  for 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists  shall  be- 
come the  standards  In  such  State.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H;  that  an  adequate  means  of  en- 
forcement by  State  action  Is  provided;  and 
that  the  State  program  is  conolstent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  such  State 
standards  shall  be  the  standards  applicable 
in  such  State. 

•O)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  criteria  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
subpart,  established  standards  for  the  ac- 
creditation or  licensure  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologisU.  such  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  compliance  with  Uiis  section  unless  the 
Secretary'  determines,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, that  the  standards  of  such  State  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  or  the 
conditions  for  approval  of  a  State  program 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  tliis  subsection. 
■'(f)  Tlie  Secretary  may  anthorlye  appro- 
priate professional  organizations  to  provide 
accreditation  and  licensing  under  thle  section 
if  he  determines  that  such  organization  will 
adliere  to  the  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards Issued  ptuiiuant  to  section  360H.  For 
the  purposes  of  accreditation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
utilire  organizations  rccosmlzed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  such  purposes. 
"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  or  professional  organizations  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  first  year  and  one-third  of  the  second 
year  costs  of  planning,  developing,  or  estab- 
lishing programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart. 

'•(h)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
educational  institutions  under  title  VII  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this 
sibpart. 

■•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part and  shall  8^1spend  the  effectiveness  of 
any  standards  or  regulations  as  to  accredita- 
tion or  as  to  licensure  with  respect  to  any 
State  or  certified  professional  licensing  orga- 
ni'/.atlon  designated  pursuant  to  sub.=ection 
(f)    when  he  determines  that  t!'..->  program 
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of  any  State  or  organization  is  inconsistent 
with  the  piuposes  of  this  subpart  or  with  re- 
\^ed  criteria  and  minimum  standards  issued 
pursuant  to  stibsectlon  3eOH(e) . 

'■prohibited    ACTS 

"Sec  3G0J.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  oi 
regulations  and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  the  subpart,  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  an  individual  to  apply  potentially  hazard- 
ous radiation  to  humans  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes  unless  he  Is  a  licensed 
medical  practiiioiier,  a  lioeused  dentist,  a 
licensed  dental  hygicnist,  or  holds  a  valid 
radiologic  technologist  license  Lssued  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  360H,  except,  for  a  licensed 
photo-roentgen  technologist  or  a  licensed 
technologlst-ln-tralnlng  who  must  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  radiologist  oi-  a  more 
specialized  radiologic  technologist  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  360H. 

■'(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  section. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  have  jurisdiction  in  accordance 
with  section  1355  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(c)(1)  Any  violation  of  this  stibsectlon 
by  an  individual  applying  potentially  haz- 
ardous radiation  to  human  l>eings  for  diag- 
nostic or  therapeutic  purpcses  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  tiian 
$1,000.  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  any 
such  violation  shall  be  with  respect  to  eacli 
act  or  omission  made  unlawful  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  on  appli- 
cation be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  or  whether  it  sliould  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  and  In  what  amount,  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
bvisiness  of  the  person  charged  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged . 

'■(d)  Actions  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
omistion  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  In  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict where  the  defendant  Is  found  or  trans- 
acts business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  In  any  other  district  of  which  the 
defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  subpart  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  the  institution  of  proceedings  minor  vio- 
lations of  this  subpart  whenever  he  believes 
that  the  public  interest  wiU  be  adequately 
served  by  a  suitable  writ  ten  notice  or  warn- 
Int;. 

"if)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law.'^ 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assure  the  development  of  a  national 
health  policy  and  of  effective  State  and  area 
health  planning  and  resources  development 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
•was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  staff 
of   the  committee— to  Dr.   Caper.  Mr. 


Cutler,  Mr.  Carter,  and  -he  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  have  worked  so 
well  on  this  measure. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjounmient  until  11:30  a.m. 
tomonow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  TOMOR- 
ROW VACATED 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Randolph  on 
tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HATFIELD  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  asl:  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
.standing  order,  Mr.  Hattxelb  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STENNIS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Hatfield  has  been  recognized  on  tomor- 
row and  the  order  for  his  recognition  has 
been  consummated,  Mr.  Steknis  be  rec:- 
ognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Stennis 
on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Mansfielb  be  recog- 
riized  lor  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'^^tion,  it  is  ."'o  ordered. 


ORDER       F-OR       TRANSACTION       OF 

ROUTINE      MORNING      BUSINESS 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  reccsnition  of  Mr.  Mansfield  on  to- 
morrow under  the  order  entered,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OP  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  15977,  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
routine  morning  business  is  concluded 
tomorrow,  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
15977,  Export-Import  Bank  Act  amend- 
ment, be  made  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1 
o'clock  tomorrow,  the  conference  report 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  10337,  surface  rights  in  the 
1934  Navajo  Reservation,  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  bill,  and  that  the  conference  re- 
port remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside 


status  until  the  action  is  completed  on 
H.R.  10337,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  leader  concern- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  and  the 
time  for  the  Navajo-Hopi  bill  to  be 
brought  up.  I  know  that  the  assistant 
majority  leader  is  not  aware  of  that 
agreement,  but  until  such  time  as  the 
majority  leader  is  here,  I  would  object 
to  that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
rollcall  votes  are  anticipated  on  tomor- 
row. I  think  that  about  wraps  it  up  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  is 
the  status  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
matter  at  the  moment? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  conference  report  is  a  pri;^- 
leged  matter  and  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But,  as  I 
understand  it,  it  would  not  be  called  up 
until  after  the  special  orders  tomorrow, 
until  after  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
i.'i  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL     11:30     A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  tlie  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:09 
p.m.,  tlie  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  November  26,  1974,  at 
11:30  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  tlie  following  prayer: 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is 
good;  for  His  mercy  endiireth  forever. — 
Psalms  106:  1. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  as  we  enter 
this  week  of  Thanksgiving  and  before  we 
set  our  minds  to  the  tasks  that  confront 
us,  we  pause  in  silence  in  Thy  presence 
invoking  Thy  blessing  upon  us,  thanking 
Thee  for  Thy  goodness  and  praying  that 
Thou  wilt  guide  us  during  these  troubled 
times.  May  the  work  we  do,  the  devotion 
we  bring  to  our  tasks,  and  the  efforts  we 
put  forth  be  wortliy  of  the  approval  of 
Thy  good  spirit. 

Make  us  clear  in  our  thinking,  creati\  e 
in  our  endeavors,  and  constructive  in 
our  work  as  we  seek  to  promote  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  all  and  in  har- 
mony with  Thy  eternal  purposes. 

Keep  us  loyal  to  lofty  ideals,  faithful 
in  the  field  of  freedom,  steadfast  in  our 
efforts  for  peace,  humble  in  .spirit,  and 
ever  grateful  in  heart. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE       JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.      ; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  16757.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  until  Au- 
pii^t  31.  1975; 


H.R.  17434.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
WUdlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966  to  require  paj-ment  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  rights-of-way  or  other  interests 
granted  in  svich  areas  in  connection  with 
buch  uses,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (H.R.  124711  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,"  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  his  ob- 
jections to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
ir  which  it  originated,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  <H.R.  14225)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
for  1  year,  to  transfer  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration -to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  ainendments,  and  for  other 
l)m"pose.s;  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind;  to  strengthen 
the  program  authorized  thereunder;  and 
to  provide  for  the  convening  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals," returned  by  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States  ulth  his  objections  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
it  originated,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  improve  ludlcial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
judicial  disqualification,  and 

S.  2299.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 


proval ol  piojecls  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
ar.d  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5463.  An  act  to  establish  rule.s  of 
evidenc*  for  certain  courts  and  proceedings: 

H.R.  16373.  An  act  to  amend  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  section  652a 
to  safeguard  Individual  privacy  from  the 
misuse  of  Federal  records  and  to  provide  that 
individuals  be  granted  access  to  records  con- 
cerning them  which  are  maintained  by  Fed- 
eral agencies;  and 

H.J.  Re.s.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
expenditures  for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repajTnents,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agiees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
tv.o  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Domenici  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ne.'^sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14215)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  progi'ams  au- 
tliorized  by  this  act,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votr^s  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mi-.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Beall,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes&age  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  conciUTcnce  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  600.  An  act  to  designate  certtvln  natural 
wildlife  refuge  lands  as  wUderiiefis; 

S.  3202.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Faim  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  coverage  and  to 
further  effectuate  the  enforcement  of  such 
act; 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  establish  a  Privacy 
Protection  Conrmlssion.  to  provide  manage- 
ment systems  in  Federal  agencies  and  cer- 
tain other  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  information  con- 
cerulug  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3830.  An  act  to  help  preserve  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  to  further  the  consti- 
tutional prepogativea  of  Oongress  by  pro- 
viding for  congressional  review  of  executive 
agreenients; 

S.J.  Sea.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  January  1975,  as 
"March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Prevention 
Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  assin-lng 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by  nuclear 
incidents  Ini'olvlng  the  nucleai-  reactor  of  a 
U.S.  warship. 


FB-111,  THE  CINDERELLA  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE,  WON  THE  ANNUAL 
BOMBING  COMPETITION,  BUT 
YOU  WOULD  NEVER  KNOW  IT 
FROM  THE  AIR  FORCE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRAITON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
many  Members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
public  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  re- 
cently the  Air  Force  held  a  bombing  com- 
petition. We  are  aware  of  that  because 
our  good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  ,  took  exception  to 
certain  gambUng  operations  he  said  were 
going  on  there. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
gambling,  but  one  thing  this  body  is  not 
awai'e  of  and  the  public  is  not  awai'e  of 
either  is,  what  plane  won  the  competi- 
tion? 

The  Air  Force  has  deliberately  con- 
cealed this  information,  because  the 
plane  that  won  both  competitions,  both 
the  bombing  and  the  navigation,  was  the 
Cinderella  of  the  Air  Force,  the  FB-lll, 
the  plane  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mi\  Gross),  says 
cannot  even  fly.  Yes,  the  FB-111  won 
both  competitions.  Yet  the  Air  Force  has 
concealed  that  fact.  Why?  Because  Con- 
faess  has  said  we  ought  to  keep  the 
F-lU  line  open  so  that  when  we  have 
to  make  a  decision  next  year  about  a 
long-range  new  bomber  we  can  have  a 
meaningful  choice  between  the  FB-111 
at  $17  million  a  copy  and  the  B-1  at  $100 
million  a  copy. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  was  in  Germany 
the  other  day.  He  has  been  opposed  to 
the  FB-111,  but  I  have  learned  from  re- 
liable sources  that  when  he  found  out 
thHt  the  PB-IH  was  the  only  plane  that 


could  fly  in  the  soupy,  lousy  German  win- 
ter weather,  he  came  back  and  changed 
his  mind.  But  apparently  Mr.  Ash  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  running  our  defense, 
because  today  the  White  House  is  asking 
Congress  formally  to  rescind  tiie  deci- 
sion we  made  just  a  couple  of  months 
ago  to  keep  tlie  F-111  production  line 
open  as  a  hedge  against  a  too-costly  B-1 . 


KING  CAUCUS  AND  THE 
94TH  CONGRESS 

tMr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
\«as  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  a  se- 
cret Democratic  document  which  outlines 
proposals  aimed  at  increasing  the 
stranglehold  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
over  the  legislative  process  in  the  94th 
Congress. 

This  document  'is  a  14-point  set  of  so- 
called  reform  proposals  drawn  up  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  to  be  offered  at 
the  early  organization  meeting  of  the 
caucus  on  December  2.  Included  in  this 
set  of  proposals  is  a  restoration  of  proxy 
voting  in  committees,  even  thougli  the 
House  just  recently  banned  that  practice, 
provision  for  binding  caucus  instructions 
on  Democrats  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor,  and  a  new  rule  to  set  a  per- 
manent 2  to  1  majority  to  minority  ratio 
on  the  Rules,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  regardless  of 
the  House  ratio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  blatant  new  power 
grab  only  lends  further  credence  to  my 
warnings  in  this  well  last  June  19  that  we 
are  •witnessing  the  reemergence  of  King 
Caucus  who  reigned  supreme  in  the 
House  between  1911  and  1916.  King  Cau- 
cus then  was  the  superlegislative  com- 
mittee of  the  House  riding  roughshod 
over  the  membership,  at  the  expen.se  of 
individual  and  committee  rights,  and  the 
free  and  orderly  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  is  clear  that  King  Caucus 
n,  as  envisioned  by  the  DSG,  •will  be  just 
as  rutliless,  dictatorial,  and  secretive.  I 
would  hope  the  Democratic  Members- 
elect  of  the  f-4th  will  think  twice  before 
rushins  into  his  mad  embrace. 


WHY  NO  U.S.  FLAG  AT  OHIO  STATE- 
MICHIGAN  GAME? 

'  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  psycholo- 
gLst  will  tell  you  if  you  are  really  bothered 
by  something,  the  thing  to  do  is  get  it 
CiT  your  chest.  Well,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  a  miique  opportunity 
not  afforded  many  Americans  to  say 
what  I  think  about  an  incident  that  has 
bothered  me  and  has  been  mentioned  to 
me  bs'  many  others  this  weekend.  College 
football  is  an  American  tradition  and  a 
tradition  at  Ohio  State  University.  On 
Satiu'day,  the  game  had  at  stake  the  Big 
Ten  championship,  the  tiip  to  the  Rose 
Bowl,  and  national  ranking.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  game  was  recognized  by 
national  television  coverage. 


Tlie  national  television  audience  saw  a 
truly  great  football  game,  but  I  do  not 
rise  to  talk  about  what  was  seen,  but 
what  was  not  seen  either  by  the  television 
audience  or  by  88,525  fans,  the  largest 
crowd  in  the  hiiitory  of  the  stadium. 

Part  of  the  pageantry  in  the  stadium 
and  part  of  the  tradition  of  Ohio  State 
football  is  the  raising  of  a  huge  Ameri- 
can flag. 

However,  on  Saturday,  that  flag  was 
not  raised,  and  no  flag  flew  from  the  staff 
during  the  game.  The  reason  the  flag 
did  not  fly  was  that  it  might  have  blocked 
a  shot  of  one  end  zone  camera. 

I  question  whether  a  sUglitly  less  ad- 
vantageous camera  position  would  have 
been  noticed  by  the  national  audience. 

Far  more  important,  however.  It  raises 
the  question  of  whether  television  was 
there  because  of  ttie  game,  or  the  game 
there  because  of  television. 

The  American  flag's  Importance  Ues  in 
its  symbolism.  "Hie  decision  not  to  fly 
the  flag  served  as  symbolism  of  another 
sort.  It  distiu'bs  my  sense  of  valoe  and 
was  a  mistake  I  hope  is  never  repeated. 

Congressman  Devine  and  I  are  today 
introducing  a  resolution  cMnmending 
Ohio  State  University  and  its  football 
team  for  exemplifying  those  quahties 
which  have  made  our  Nation  great. 


WHY  NO  U.S.  FLAG  AT  OHIO  STATE- 
MICHIGAN  GAME? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  ^ath 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  in 
his  remarks  having  to  do  with  the  flag 
situation  at  Ohio  State  University.  TV 
coverage  should  not  be  permitted  to  vio- 
late patriotic  traditions,  nor  to  mterrupt 
normal  game  procedures. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Ohio 
is  unique.  We  are  tickled  to  death  that 
Ohio  State  University  won  the  champion- 
ship, the  No.  1  rating,  and  the  bid  to  go 
to  the  Rose  Bowl.  Ohio  had  a  pretty  good 
record  all  aroimd  this  year.  It  even 
elected  a  Republican  Governor  and  main- 
tained the  same  majority  In  the  Hoase 
as  it  had  before,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
national  ti-ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  want  to  offer  my 
condolences  to  those  Members  who  at- 
tended the  University  of  Michigan  ar.d 
went  to  Ann  Arbor,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  sine 
all  of  them  do  join  those  of  us  in  Ohio 
in  commending  Ohio  State  University 
and  Coach  Woody  Hayes  for  an  excel- 
lent effort,  and  hope  for  a  big  win  in  the 
Rose  Bowl. 

I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues  will  join 
Congiessman  Wylie  and  me  in  suppos- 
ing our  resolution  we  introduced  today 
commending  the  Ohio  State  University 
team  and  Woody  Hayes. 


WHERE  THERE  IS  NO  VISIOi; 

(Ml-.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
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tmly  been  said  that  where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish. 

When  the  responsible  and  accredited 
leaders  of  a  nation  abdicate  their  re- 
sponsibilities, how  far  away  is  disaster? 

For  some  time  now  I  have  attempted 
to  alert  America  and  its  leaders  to  the 
coming  debacle  after  January  1  if  the 
country  remains  unprotected  and  vul- 
nerable to  the  insidious  machinations  of 
the  gold  speculators  or,  to  use  a  better 
word — the  gold  gamblers. 

What  has  not  even  been  discussed  nor 
anticipated  is  the  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can monetary  and  fiscal  structure.  It  is 
in  clear  and  present  danger  unless  Con- 
gress acts  positively  by  January  1. 

A  word  to  the  wi.se  has  usually  been 
sufficient. 


USDA  BOUGHT  FROZEN  GROUND 
BEEP  FOR  LUNCH  PROGRAM  AT 
SEA  COAST  LOCATIONS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  cattlemen  throughout  the  Nation  are 
in  dire  economic  straits.  Cattle  in  my 
own  Fourth  Congressional  District  were 
sold  last  week  for  as  little  as  8  cents  per 
pound  live  on  the  hoof,  with  top  calves 
being  sold  for  around  20  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  same  time,  hay  is  being  sold  for 
$1.50  per  bale.  It  takes  simple  arithmetic 
to  realize  you  camiot  buy  too  many  $1.50 
bales  to  feed  $80  cows  and  still  remahi 
in  business. 

One  avenue  of  relief  proposed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  USDA  has  been  the  stepped 
up  purchase  of  beef  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  heartily  join  in  this  increased 
buying.  However,  I  am  somewhat  skepti- 
cal as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  really  help 
domestic  producers. 

On  October  17,  the  USDA  bought 
5,890,500  pounds  of  frozen  ground  beef 
for  the  lunch  program.  Of  that  total  only 
529,000  pounds  were  purchased  at  non- 
coastal  locations.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
beef  was  bought  at  sea  coast  locations. 
The  week  of  October  23  over  95  percent 
was  agahi  purchased  at  similar  locations. 
This  certainly  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  was  in  fact  American  beef. 
Not  one  pound  of  beef  was  purchased  in 
such  producing  States  as  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  Only  three  carloads  of  beef 
were  purchased  in  Nebraska. 

USDA  purchase  specifications  require 
the  use  of  meats  which  originate  from 
animals  slaughtered  in  U.S.  plants.  I 
have  only  the  utmost  regard  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  can  it  be 
that  Los  Angeles  is  now  the  center  for 
cattle  raising  and  slaughter?  Have 
ranchers  relocated  their  operations  from 
Texas  to  Massachusetts? 

If  American  meat  producers  are  going 
to  survive  they  must  have  support  from 
their  Government,  the  best  support  being 
thtt  it  buy  their  products. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H  R.  17474.  TO  AMEND 
FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REG- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  to 
accompany  the  bill,  H.R.  17474,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  coverage  and  to  further 
effectuate  the  enforcement  of  such  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
tall  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  642] 

Aniistront;  Grover  Poage 

Asbley  Gubser  Podell 

Baker  Guyer  Powell,  Ohio 

Biaggl  Hanna  Prltchard 

Blatnik  Hanrahnn  Qule 

BoRss  Hansen,  W'ash.  Randall 

Boiling  Harsha  Rarick 

Brasco  Heben  Held 

Brinkley  Hlllls  Rlegle 

Brown.  Ohio  Hollfleld  Roblson,  NY. 

Bix)yhlll,  Va.  Howard  RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Cahf.  Hudnut  .  Rooney.  NY. 

Carey.  NY.  Jarman  Roybal 

Chappell  Johnson,  Colo.  Ruppe 

Chisholin  Jones,  Ala.  Scberle 

Clancy  Jones,  N.C.  Sebelius 

Clsrk  Kemp  Shoup 

Clausen.  Kluczynskl  Slsk 

Don  H.  Kuykendall  Staggers 

Clay  Landriim  Steele 

Couable  Luken  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Conyers  MrSpadden  Steiger,  Wis. 

Davis,  Oa.  Macdonald  Stephens 

Dellums  Marazltl  Symington 

Dinjjell  Martin,  Nebr.  Traxler 

Donohuc  Mathlas,  Calif.  Udall 

Esch  MUls  Wldnall 

Fshleinan  MInsball,  Ohio  Wilson, 

Fisher  Mosher  Charles,  Tex. 

Glalmo  Murphy,  NY.  Wyatt 

Grasso  Obey  Wyman 

Gray  Parrls  Young,  Oa. 

Green.  Oret,'.  Patteu 

Griffiths  Pettis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  336 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  other  business,  I  was  unable  to 
return  to  the  floor  on  Thursday  last  in 
order  to  vote  on  H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  641. 


H.R.   17493,  TO  CONSOLIDATE  ALL 
FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

I  Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, November  21,  1974,  my  colleagues 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Landrum  and  Mr. 
Stephens.  .nnL  I  introduced  H.R.  17493, 
to  create  a  Department  of  Education  to 
be  lieaded  by  a  Secretary  of  Education 


and  to  consolidate  therein  all  Federal 
programs  relating  to  education. 

H.R.  17493  declares  as  national  policy 
that  the  vital  objectives  of  Federal  leg- 
islation cannot  be  achieved  so  long  as 
major  Federal  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  education  field  are  frag- 
mented among  several  agencies  and  de- 
partments. This  fragmentation  among 
diverse  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  tended  to  relate 
the  administration  of  education  legisla- 
tion to  relatively  minor  levels  within  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

By  assicning  Cabinet-level  status  to 
tlie  Chief  Education  Officer  of  the  United 
States,  H  R.  17493  is  designed  to  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  important  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field 
of  education.  The  creation  of  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  would  provide  the 
vehicle  for  better  coordination  of  effort 
and  purpose  between  and  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  educational  agencies.  It 
is  my  strong  belief  that  the  consolidation 
of  all  educational  functions  within  a 
single  department  of  Cabinet  rank  will 
reduce  administrative  costs  by  eliminat- 
ing duplication  of  effort  and  thereby 
insure  that  a  larger  percentage  of  educa- 
tion appropriations  are  spent  for  actual 
educational,  rather  than  administrative, 
purposes. 

We  believe  strongly  that  it  Ls  both  nec- 
essary and  desirable  to  estabhsh  a  new 
department  to  can-y  out  the  major  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  education,  and 
we  urye  pa.'^sage  of  H.R.  17493. 


THE    RICE    ACT    OF    1974 

<Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  urged  that 
American  farmers  increase  production. 
One  means  of  accomplishing  this  goal  is 
the  passage  of  H.R.  15263,  the  Rice  Act 
of  1974. 

This  legislation  would  achieve  with 
rice  what  we  achieved  with  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  last  year.  It  would  reduce  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  production  and 
free  our  fanners  to  grow  more  rice  in  re- 
sponse to  demand. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  the 
autlior  of  H.R.  15263,  Mr.  Alexander,  has 
estimated  that  the  measure  would  in- 
crea,se  U.S.  commerce  from  exports  by 
from  $350  to  $400  million  annually. 

This  benefit  seems  all  the  more  impor- 
tant in  light  of  recent  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance and  our  huge  oil  imports  obliga- 
tion.s. 

Increasing  rice  production — to  the  ex- 
tent of  500,000  additional  acres  planted 
and  1  million  more  metric  tons  of  rice 
under  tlie  act — would  also  help  the 
United  States  meet  its  moral  obligation 
to  help  feed  a  hungry,  growing  world. 

And,  increased  production  would  con- 
tribute to  a  redress  of  the  Inequity  and 
suffering  caused  by  higher  domestic  food 
prices.  Food  prices  are  rising  faster  than 
incomes  or  increases  in  food  stamps  and 
other  food  assistance  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  enjoys 
bipartisan  support.  We  cannot  let  the 
special  interests  prevent  the   Congress 
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from  removing  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
gieater  farm  production. 


PEOPLES  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  17450)  to  pro- 
vide a  Peoples  Coiuisel  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  us  in  che  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R. 17450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seaate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  an  additional  counsel  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  (established  un- 
der section  493  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self  Government  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act)  to  be  known  as  the  People's 
Counsel,  who — 

( 1 )  shall  represent  and  appear  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  all  hear- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  In  all  judicial 
proceedings  involving  the  Interests  of  users 
of  the  products  of  or  service  furnished  by 
public  utUitles  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission; 

(2)  shall  represent  and  appear  for  petition- 
ers api>eariug  before  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  complaining  In  matters  of  rates 
or  services;  and 

(3)  may  Investigate  the  service  given  by, 
the  rates  charged  by,  and  the  valuation  of 
the  properties  of,  the  public  utilities  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  an  additional 
counsel  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
(established  under  section  493  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act)  to  be 
known  as  the  People's  Counsel,  who — 

( 1 )  shall  represent  and  appear  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  all  hear- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  in  all  judicial 
proceedings  Involving  the  Intei-ests  of  users 
of  the  products  of  or  services  furnished  by 
public  utilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission; 

(2)  .shall  represent  and  appear  for  peti- 
tioners appearUig  before  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  complaining  in  matters  of 
rales  or  services;  and 

(3)  may  investigate  the  service  given  by. 
the  rates  charged  by,  and  the  valuation  of 
tlie  properties  of,  the  public  utilities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  42  of  .section  8  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1913  (making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) (DC.  Code,  sec.  43-412),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
42  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  ex- 
penses, Including  the  expenses  of  the  Peo- 
ples  Counsel,  of  any  Investigation,  valua- 
tion,   revaluation,    or    proceeding    of    any 


nature  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
or  concerning  any  public  utility  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  ex- 
penses of  any  litigation.  Including  appeals, 
arising  from  any  such  investigation,  valua- 
tion, revaluation,  or  proceeding,  or  from  any 
order  or  action  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  public  utility  investigated, 
valued,  revalued,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a 
special  franchise  tax  in  addition  to  all  other 
taxes  imposed  by  law,  and  such  expenses 
with  Interest  at  6  per  centum  per  annum 
may  be  charged  to  operating  expenses  and 
amortized  over  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  deem  proper  and  be  allowed  for  In 
the  rates  to  be  charged  by  such   utility.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph 42  is  amended  by  inserting  ";  or  cer- 
tified by  the  People's  Counsel  with  respect 
to  his  expenses"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  sentence. 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  such  paragraph 
42  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Peo- 
ple's Counsel,  combined"  immediately  after 
"Commission". 

Mr.  ADAMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted 5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
17450. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
regarding  this  bill.  I  think  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  as  well  as  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  in  agreement  on  tliis 
bill. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  as  all  Members  know,  a  very 
difficult  series  of  problems  regarding  the 
public  utihties  systems  and  in  particular 
the  electric  utilities  who  have  been 
coming  in  for  substantial  rate  increases 
in  tlie  various  jurisdictions. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1913 
when  the  Public  Service  Commission  was 
created  the  concept  was  that  this  Com- 
mission would  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. However  by  the  year  1926  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  a  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  this  was  the  case 
throughout  the  United  States,  viewed  it- 
self as  a  quasi-judicial  body.  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  utilities 
should  have  an  increase  in  rates,  they 
based  the  decision  simply  on  the  pres- 
entation of  the  utilities. 

So  in  1926  there  was  a  provision  placed 
in  the  District  of  Columljia  Code,  in  sec- 
tion 43(205) ,  that  provided  for  a  People's 
Counsel.  This  existed  imtii  the  year  1952, 
and  as  so  often  happened  with  District 
of  Columbia  legislation,  when  a  Reor- 
ganization Act  went  through  this  provi- 
sion was  di-opped.  There  was  no  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  was  left  out  of  the  code, 
but  since  then  there  has  been  no  People's 
Counsel  to  represent  consumers  and  resi- 


dents before  the  Public  Sei-vices  Com- 
mission. 

NEED    FOB    CONGBESSIONAL    ACTION 

As  you  know  we  are  going  to  have  a 
new  government  come  in  on  the  2d  of 
January  of  next  year  in  the  District. 
However  tlie  various  public  utilities  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  such  as  the  gas 
company  and  the  electric  company  and 
other  utilities  who  are  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
have  indicated  they  are  coming  in  for 
another  series  of  rate  increases  during 
this  interim  period  before  the  new  gov- 
ei^nment  can  come  into  effect.  For  exam- 
ple, Pepco  will  come  in  and  ask  for  an 
increase,  as  it  has  in  the  last  4  years,  for 
another  $51  million  hike,  which  they  in- 
dicate they  will  ask  for  between  now  and 
the  1st  of  January. 

Therefore  we  propose  in  the  bill  to 
create  a  People's  Counsel  that  could  be 
and  can  be  changed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment when  it  comes  into  being  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  Prior  to  that  time  it  would  be  in 
place  so  that  it  could  represent  the  resi- 
dential users  and  other  consumers  who 
are  not  represented  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  at  the  present  time. 

The  GSA  is  represented  and  the  large 
users  such  as  the  supermarkets  are  rep- 
resented and  the  apartment  house  own- 
ers are  represented,  but  there  are  key 
issues  as  to  who  should  pay  the  new  rate 
increase,  and  a  People's  Counsel  is  very 
neces.'sary. 

FAVORABLE    SUPPORT 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  civic  as- 
sociations and  even  Pepco  has  admitted 
this  is  necessary,  because  what  happens 
now  that  we  do  not  have  an  adversary 
proceeding  so  far  as  residential  con- 
sumers are  concerned? 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  controversial.  Any  sections 
that  were  controversial  were  removed  by 
the  committee  during  its  deliberations. 

FUNDING 

It  will  not  cost  additional  money.  We 
are  suggesting  the  money  for  the  last  2 
months,  which  could  amount  to  no  more 
than  $25,'j00,  be  reprogramed  by  the 
Mayor  from  present  appropriations.  For 
the  next  year  if  the  District  of  Columbia 
decides  it  wants  to  keep  the  Public  Ser\- 
ice  Commission,  it  is  asking  for  $100,000 
in  the  regrular  District  of  Columbia 
budget  as  part  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  at  that  time  they  can 
make  the  decision  and  justify  it  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
whether  tliey  want  the  expenses  of  this 
Counsel  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  utility 
rate  base  or  out  of  the  appropriations. 

For  this  interim  period  of  time  before 
the  government  comes  in,  we  are  suggest- 
ing that  funds  be  reprogramed  as  an  ap- 
propriation so  that  this  People's  Counsel 
will  not  have  to  be  beholden  to  either 
the  Public  Service  Commission  or  to  the 
utihties  for  payment. 

I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  controversial. 
As  stated  earlier,  it  reenacts  a  section 
that  was  previously  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  I  hope  the  House  will 
adopt  the  bill.  If  there  are  any  questions 
from  the  Members  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  tliCm. 
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I  sti'ongly  urge  speedy  congressional 
action  on  H.R.  17450  as  reported  (Rept. 
No.  93-1485),  providing  for  a  People's 
Counsel  within  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
bin  reenacts  title  43,  section  206  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  wliich  Con- 
gress originally  passed  In  1926. 

Utility  services  are  necessities  of  life, 
and  consumers  must  depend  upon  them 
*o  function  and  exist.  It  is  essential  that 
this  relationship  is  governed  by  rules  and 
regulations  that  adequately  reflect  the 
realities  of  life  today. 

Any  rate  Increases  should  be  carefully 
analyzed  at  this  time.  This  will  provide  a 
pause  that  can  be  utilized  to  collectively 
apply  talents  to  devise  ways  of  solving 
the  problems  confronting  utilities,  with- 
out causing  an  luidue  burden  on  a  com- 
pany's rate  payers,  at  a  time  when  many 
are  past  the  financial  breaking  point. 

Local  District  utilities  have  indicated 
their  intentions  for  filing  for  major  rate 
hikes  In  the  next  few  weeks.  For  ex- 
ample, Pepco  indicates  a  $50  million  rate 
increase  will  be  requested.  Because  of  the 
immediate  nature  of  these  rate  Increases, 
and  their  potential  impact  on  local  resi- 
dents in  these  times  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty, the  creation  of  this  special  office 
offers  the  potential  for  an  established 
public  interest  representative.  While 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  People's  Counsel,  as  established 
in  H.R.  17450,  would  represent  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  by  appearing  at  all 
hearings  of  the  Commission,  and  before 
the  coiuts,  representing  complaintints, 
and  investigating  services,  rates,  and  the 
operation  of  public  utilities. 

There  is  an  apparent  need  for  a  Peo- 
ple's Counsel,  as  evidenced  in  the  strong 
support  for  this  office,  received  from  the 
many  community  and  consumer  groups 
in  the  Washington  area,  such  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations,  and  Consumers  Union,  to 
name  a  few.  Local  District  utiUties  also 
voiced  favorable  support  for  this  office, 
including  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
The  Mayor  and  City  Council  presented 
written  testimony  welcoming  congres- 
sional action  at  this  time.  The  Commis- 
sion Itself  has  uiged  the  establisluiient 
of  this  office. 

Actually,  ratepayers  finance  the  ex- 
pensive rate  presentations  made  by  a 
utility  company,  with  their  monthly  pay- 
ments for  service.  Large  power  com- 
panies are  fully  and  well  informed,  or- 
ganized, staffed,  consuJted,  advised,  and 
prepared.  The  public  is  not  informed,  not 
organized,  not  staffed,  has  no  regular 
counsel,  is  ill  advised,  and  rarely  pre- 
pared. Legitimate  and  concerned  con- 
sumer groups  make  up  for  shortages  in 
expertise  and  finances,  in  part  with  en- 
ergy and  dedication. 

The  People's  Counsel  would  be  well 
warranted  to  serve  these  interests,  and 
the  presence  of  strong  aid  would  give 
consumers  a  fair  hand,  and  develop  use- 
ful, mutual  cooperation  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  simimarj.-  of  the  bill : 

Summary  of  HJl.  174.'i0 
The   purpose   of   H.R.    17450   Is   to  auieiicl 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Goveriimeat 


and  Governmental  Reorgaulzation  Act  (the 
Home  Rule  Act.  PX.  93-108,  87  Stat.  774)  to 
establish  a  People's  Counsel  within  the  local 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  Counsel  would  be  responsible  for  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  all  hearings  of  the  Commission  and 
in  all  Judicial  proceedings  Involving  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  regarding  public  utili- 
ties services.  The  People's  Counsel  is  also 
given  the  authority  to  represent  consximer 
complaints  before  the  Conunlsslon  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  service,  rates,  and  operations 
of  the  public  utiliUes. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Public  Service  Commission  Is  the  lo- 
cal regulatory  body  responsible  for  regulating 
pas.  electric  and  telephone  utilities;  taxi  op- 
erations within  the  D.C.  boundaries;  and 
some  ch.orter  bus  services.  The  original  legis- 
lation which  established  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  In  1913  (predecessor  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission)  (DC.  Code,  Title  43, 
Section  101,  et  al.)  was  amended  In  1926  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
counsel  in  the  Public  Service  Commission 
called  the  People's  Counsel,  to  intervene  at 
hearings  or  judicial  proceedings  in  matters 
concerning  services  provided  by  public  utili- 
ties. However,  tiie  People's  Counsel  was  abol- 
ished through  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5, 
approved  In  1952.  TTie  bill,  as  reported  by 
this  Committee,  re-enacts  Title  43,  Section 
205  of  the  DC.  Code,  drawing  upon  the  origi- 
nal thinking  and  concerns  of  Congress  when 
ii  initially  enacted  this  law. 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION 

In  developing  and  enacting  this  legislation 
in  1913,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
responsible  regulatory  commission  must  in 
many  Instances  act  in  a  judicial  fashion, 
balancing  in  an  Independent  manner  the 
varying  viewpoints  of  public  groups  appear- 
ing before  It.  This  necessarily  Independent 
posture  has  Inliibited  the  Commission  from 
vigorously  protecting  the  consumers'  view- 
points and  needs  In  rate  proceedings.  Their 
function  has  been  rather  to  insure  the  de- 
velopment of  a  full  and  complete  record 
which  presents  the  facts  and  other  rate- 
making  considerations  relative  to  a  fair  and 
m'-aningful  determination  of  the  complex 
issues  Involved.  This  Is  different  from  a 
conventional  adversary  position.  As  such,  the 
1926  amendment  created  a  separate  office, 
with  legal  counsel,  to  advocate  the  views 
and  needs  of  local  consumers  with  regard 
to  utility  rates,  distribution  of  these  rates, 
service  levels,  fuel  costs,  and  other  utility 
operationa. 

PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  fir.st  section  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  (after 
January  2,  1975.  the  Mayor)  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  a  People's  Counsel  within  the 
Public  Service  Comml.<«lon. 

The  duties  of  the  Counsel  are  set  forth  in 
thLs  section  He  shall  represent  and  appear 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
all  hearings  of  the  Commission  and  in  all 
Judicial  proceedings  Involving  the  interests 
of  users  of  the  products  or  services  furnished 
by  public  utilities  within  the  PSC's  Juris- 
diction. It  Is  the  Committee's  understand- 
ing that  "judicial  proceedings"  include  ap- 
peals before  appropriate  courts  which  are 
brought  by  the  PSC,  the  People's  Counsel, 
the  utility,  or  public  Intervenors  In  the  pro- 
ceeding under  contention. 

Secondly,  he  shall  represent  and  appear 
before  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
complaining  in  matters  of  rates  and  services. 

Thirdly,  the  Counsel  may  Investigate  the 
^?^vlc•e  given  by,  the  rates  charged  by,  and 
tae  valuation  of  the  properties  of,  the  public 
udillles  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mUsiou.  It  waij  the  intent  and  belief  of  the 


Committee  that  the  local  Public  Service 
Commission  and  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  People's  Counsel  established  herein 
cotild  most  properly  develop  appr<^riate 
powers,  procedures  and  regulations,  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  described  in  Section  1  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  fully  notes  that  establishing  a 
People's  Counsel  does  not  preclude  inter- 
vention by  private  groups,  classes  of  serv- 
ice or  others  who  may  desire  to  be  parties 
to  proceedings  before  the  local  Commission. 
Furthermore,  nothing  in  this  bill  prohibits 
the  Public  Service  Commission  from  carry- 
ing out  its  general  responsibility  to  protect 
the  public  interest  In  its  proceedings. 

Section  a  of  H.R.  17450  amends  the  D.C. 
Code  to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  the 
People's  Coun.sel  in  any  investigation,  valu- 
ation, revaluation  litigation,  appeal,  or  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
concerning  a  public  utility  operating  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
public  utility  Involved.  Subsection  2b  states 
that  these  expenses  must  be  certified  prior  to 
payment.  Present  law  px-ovides  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Public  Service  Commission  it- 
self for  Investigations,  valuations,  revalua- 
tions or  other  proceedings  of  utilities  shall 
be  assessed  against  the  utility" mvolved.  These 
Include  the  costs  of  expert  witnesses,  special 
accountants,  or  other  extra  costs  incurred  as 
a  result  of  that  particular  proceeding  or  in- 
vestigation. The  basic  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  are  paid 
through  the  standard  appropriations  process. 
The  present  law  limits  these  expenses  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  existing  valuation  of 
the  company  investigated  In  rate  and  evalua- 
tion cases,  and  not  more  than  1/10  of  1  per- 
cent in  all  other  investigations  for  any  one 
year.  In  the  case  of  the  electric  company. 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company,  these  limi- 
tations would  equal  C6  million  and  81.3  mil- 
lion respectively.  Normally,  however,  assess- 
ments are  under  $100,000.  The  highest 
amount  the  PSC  has  ever  assessed  was 
»224.500. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  2.  these 
same  types  of  costs  incurred  by  the  People's 
Counsel  as  a  result  of  investigative  or  rate 
casework  could  be  assessed  against  the  utility. 
The  basic  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Co-anscl  Office  would  be  covered  by  the 
current  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  Public  Service  Commission.  The  Commit- 
tee wishes  to  stress  that  the  limitations  on 
dollar  totals  for  such  assessments  in  the 
existing  statute  would  rcnmin  the  same. 

Mark-up  sessions  were  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  October  19,  and  November  19  and 
20.  1973,  and  the  amendments  adopted  are 
.set  forth  in  the  bill.  H.R.  17450  as  reported. 
The  Committee  amendnient  deletes  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  authorized  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  to  reimburse  expenses 
of  private  organizations  intervening  in  the 
public  Interest.  Although  this  clarifying  pro- 
vision was  requested  by  the  Commission  to 
clearly  delineate  the  Commission's  existing 
authority  to  grant  such  reimbursements,  the 
Conunlttee  felt  it  was  both  unnecessary  and 
inappropriate  to  Include  this  in  the  cuiTent 
legislation.  The  Committee  tmderstands  that 
the  D.C.  Code,  title  43,  Sections  412  and 
1003,  provides  the  Commission  with  the  au- 
thority to  grant  such  reimbursements  at  their 
discretion. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Council  will  lake  prompt  action  to  clarify 
whether  the  Commission  can  provide  reim- 
bursement for  private  parties  who  wish  to 
liitervene  in  actions  before  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commi.ssion. 

The  Committee  was  unable  to  obtain  esti- 
mates of  the  potential  costs  of  reimbursing 
such  private  Interveners. 

COMMITTEE  VOTE 

H.R.  17450.  as  amended,  was  unanimously 
ordered  reported  by  voice  vote  of  the  Full 
Committee  ou  November  20,  1974. 
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COSTS    OF    BILL 

The  basic  expenses  of  the  Office  of  People's 
Counsel,  including  salaries,  rent,  supplies, 
telephones,  and  equipment,  will  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  vmder  the  present  statu- 
torv  authorization  for  the  Public  Service 
Commission  (43  DC.  Code  Section  206).  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  estimated  for 
FY  1976  a  modest  operating  budget  of  $100,- 
000  lor  this  office.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Maryland  State  Office 
and  in  keeping  with  the  allocation  of  money 
for  this  function  in  the  states. 

DISTRICT   GOVERNMENT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  prepared  testimony  of  the  District 
Government's  representative  presented  at  the 
hearing  September  30, 1974  in  support  of  this 
1974  legislation  follows: 

PREPARED    STATEMENT    OP   C.    FRANCIS    MtJRPHY, 
D.C.   CORPORATION    COUNSEL 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  today  to  express  the  views 
of  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  a  bill  to  establish  a  People's  Council 
in  the  DC.  Public  Service  Commission. 

The  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  gives  you  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  its  jurisdiction  and  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Increasing  utility  rates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  you  are  aware,  Mayor  Washing- 
ton on  August  26,  1974,  requested  the  Public 
Service  Commission  to  investigate  the  sharp- 
ly rising  utility  rates.  He  stated  the  investi- 
gation should  center  on  the  adequacy  of  steps 
being  taken  to  hold  down  the  costs  of  serv- 
ice and  to  assure  the  adequacy  of  bills  as 
well  as  ways  to  reduce  costs  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  Commission's  monitoring  procedures. 
Mr.  Stratton  has  advised  you  of  his  response 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  Mayor 
Washington. 

On  behalf  of  Mayor  Wa.shlngton  I  want  to 
assure  this  Committee  that  the  Mayor  re- 
mains committed  in  his  concern  for  con- 
sumers to  providing  adequate  support  for  the 
PSC  so  that  it  can  do  its  Job.  Mr.  Stratton 
has  Indicated  that  the  Commission  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  investigation  which 
Mayor  Washington  requested.  The  method 
by  which  the  Commission  proposes  to  con- 
duct the  Investigation — by  utilizing  inde- 
pendent consultants — will  insure  fnat  the 
Commission  has  before  it  all  the  relevant 
information  it  will  need  to  reach  a  decision 
with  regard  to  existing  rates  and  any  new  re- 
quests by  the  utility  company  for  rate 
increases. 

The  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia favors  the  establishment  of  a  mechanism 
which  wiU  ena'ble  the  views  of  the  consumers 
to  be  represented  adequately  before  the  PSC. 
We  favor  the  concept  of  having  an  attorney 
wlio  wovild  be  available  to  represent  con- 
sumer interests  in  proceedings  before  the 
PSC.  We  think  that  an  attorney  must  be  able 
to  intervene  in  rate  proceedings  and  to 
initiate  proceedings  on  behalf  of  consumers 
Interests.  As  you  are  aware,  in  the  past  there 
had  been  a  People's  Counsel  involved  in  rate- 
making  matters  We  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  reestablish  that  position,  which 
was  abolished  in  1952,  to  provide  today's  con- 
sumers with  a  voice  in  utility  ratesetting  and 
regulatory  proceedings. 

We  also  foresee  a  role  for  the  new  OfTice  of 
Consumer  Affairs  to  work  on  'oehalf  o/  con- 
sumers through  the  People's  Counsel.  We 
hope  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  be 
able  to  expand  its  work  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers as  the  Office  develops  its  programs 
and  the  People's  Covinsel  would  offer  a  new 
mechanism  for  the  Office  to  use  In  fr.rther 
protection  of  consumer  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the    gentleman     from    Washington    a 


question  or  two  concerning  the  bill, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  due  to  the  operations 
of  this  so-called  People's  Counsel. 

It  appears  from  the  language  on  page 
4  of  the  bill  that  whether  the  utility  com- 
pany is  guilty  or  innocent  of  any  'wrong- 
doing, it  will  pay  any  and  all  costs.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  the  costs  are  certified  as 
true,  they  then  would  be  paid  by  the  util- 
ities and  they  would  become  part  of  the 
utilities  rate  base. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certified  by  whon.? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certified  by  the  People's 
Counsel  per  case,  as  audited  by  the  GAO 
and  by  the  District  government.  This 
follows  the  provision  that  is  presently  in 
Code  section  43-206  and  is  the  system 
used  for  certifying  and  establishing  ex- 
penses, as  opposed  to  salaries  in  a  rate 
case.  We  have  estimated  that  if  the  ex- 
penses were  paid  in  any  case  it  would  not 
exceed  the  largest  amount  used  in  recent 
years  which  was  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000.  This  amounts  to  about  60  cents 
per  residential  user,  if  such  expert  wit- 
nesses are  necessary  to  testify. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  language  on  page  4, 
beginning  at  line  17,  states: 

"The  expenses,  including  the  expenses  of 
the  People's  Counsel,  of  any  investigation, 
valuation,  revaluation,  or  proceeding  of  any 
nature  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
or  concerning  any  public  utility  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  expenses 
of  any  litigation,  including  appeals,  arising 
from  any  such  investigation,  valuation,  re- 
valuation, or  proceeding,  or  from  any  order 
or  action  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  public  utility  Investigated,  valued, 
revalued,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  special 
franchise  tax  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes 
imposed  by  law,  and  such  expenses  with 
Interest  at  6  per  centum  per  annum  may  be 
charged  to  operating  expenses  and  amortized 
over  such  period  as  the  Commission  shall 
deem  proper  and  be  allowed  for  in  the  rates 
to  be  charged  by  such  utility.". 

There  is  no  condition  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  this  law  with  respect 
to  payment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  paragraph  (b)  on  page  5 
it  requires  there  be  a  certification.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  the  provision  of 
section  43-206  on  compensation  and  in- 
vestigation of  rate  cases,  which  is  a 
standard  procedure  that  is  used  in  17 
States  in  the  United  States  and  varia- 
tions of  it  in  other  States  for  the  manner 
in  which  to  present  the  rate  case  and  how 
the  expenses  of  it  shall  be  paid.  That  is 
an  expense  of  tlie  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  an  adversary  proceeding  be- 
ing paid  by  the  general  taxpayers,  they 
are  paid  by  those  who  have  the  right  to 
use  the  sei-vices.  We  estimate  this  would 
be  50  cents  per  customer  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  spread  over  a  2-year  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $100,000? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  authorization  of  the 
$100,000  would  be  for  the  Counsel  itself, 
so  there  is  not  a  headhunting  system 
here.  In  other  words,  the  People's  Coun- 
sel has  a  regular  salary  and  appears  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  does  not  have 


to  go  out  to  get  business  in  order  to  be 
paid.  That  is  why  we  carefully  separated 
it  from  the  expenses  so  the  GS-14,  would 
be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds  as  a 
regular  official.  In  other  words,  now  we 
cannot  use  the  Coi-poration  Counsel's 
office  because  the  Corporation  Counsel 
represents  the  Public  Service  CommL<;- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation, the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
alludes  to  costs  in  those  States  which 
have  some  form  of  a  People's  Counsel 
and  uses  those  State  cost  figures  as  a 
basis  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia's  population, 
as  I  remember  it,  is  about  740,000.  The 
population  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for 
instance,  where  such  an  office  is  main- 
tained, is  several  million.  The  State  of 
Missouri,  also  referred  to,  has  several 
million  population.  I  do  not  understand 
why  there  Is  such  comparison  with  re- 
spect to  costs,  because  there  is  no  com- 
parison in  the  population  served. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  cost  of  hiring  the 
People's  Counsel  for  an  Individual  plus 
a  secretary,  so  the  cost  of  such  counsel  is 
the  same  as  though  they  were  going  to 
hire  a  lawj-er.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for 
the  various  cases  such  as  for  expert  wit- 
nesses, court  costs,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
cost  of  an  individual  who  is  going  to  rep- 
resent the  people  would  be  the  same  as 
whether  a  lawyer  was  hired  in  Maryland 
or  Missouri  or  elsewhere. 

They  are  not  hiring  more  than  one  and 
not  going  into  an  elaborate  staff.  I  might 
state  that  the  number  of  people  using 
utilities  here  is  larger  than  in  many  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at 
all  enthusiastic  about  this  bill.  Let  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  a  counsel  and 
pay  the  bills  from  District  funds.  I  ques- 
tion the  maintenance  of  a  counsel  on 
terms  such  as  these. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  People's  Counsel  is  spelled 
"c-o-u-n-s-e-1."  I  note  on  page  4,  line  18 
of  the  bill,  in  reference  to  the  Peoples 
Counsel,  it  is  spelled  "c-o-u-n-c-1-1." 

I  would  suggest  to  those  sponsoring 
this  legislation  that  they  might  like  to 
amend  the  bill  before  they  get  into  diffi- 
culty with  it. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  page  4,  line  18. 
that  the  word  "council"  be  spelled 
"c-o-u-n-s-e-1"  rather  than  "c-o-u-n- 
c-i-1." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  bill  H.R.  17450, 
as  amended  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Briefly,  this  bill  is  designed  to  revive 
the  Office  of  People's  Counsel  as  an  ad- 
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junct  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Service  Commission.  Actually,  such  an 
ofBce  was  provided  by  amendment  to  the 
original  law  establishing  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  1926.  However,  the  Peoples  Coun- 
sel authorized  by  that  legislation  some  5 
decades  ago  to  intervene  at  hearings  or 
judicial  proceedings  in  matters  concem- 
mg  services  provided  by  public  utilities 
in  the  District  apparently  had  not  been 
active  for  several  years  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
in  1952,  and  the  office  was  abolished  by 
that  legislation. 

I  find  the  concept  of  a  People's  Coun- 
sel in  the  office  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  a  very  ap- 
pealing one.  In  the  first  place,  the  citi- 
zens of  ray  own  State  of  Maryland  have 
such  a  People's  Cotmsel.  Such  an  office 
has  provided  a  means  by  which  consum- 
ers' viewpoints  and  needs  can  be  pro- 
tected when  rate  cases  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Utilities  Commission,  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  which  is  not 
possible  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Commission 
members  themselves.  Further,  it  is  a  fact 
that  all  citizens  must  rely  upon  utility 
companies  to  fm-nisli  them  with  such 
essentials  as  electricity,  gas,  and  tele- 
phone service ;  and  yet  they  have  little  or 
no  real  opportunity  to  exert  any  close 
and  meaningful  public  oversight  over  the 
utility  companies  themselves. 

While  I  am  sure  the  D.C.  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  done  a  highly  compe- 
tent Job  of  making  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive studies  and  decisions  on  com- 
plex rate  structures  and  procedures,  I  do 
not  beUeve  it  Is  possible  for  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  same  time  to  serve  effectively 
in  the  dual  role  of  defender  of  the  city's 
consumer  interests  to  the  degree  that 
.such  defense  is  justified  and  needed. 

In  testimony  at  a  public  hearing  on 
this  proposed  legir^lation  held  on  Septem- 
ber 26  and  30  of  this  year,  the  Chairman 
of  the  D.C.  Public  Service  Commission, 
Mr.  William  R.  Stratton,  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
and  stated  quite  frankly  that  the  Com- 
mission as  presently  constituted  cannot 
properly  provide  representation  on  be- 
half of  the  public  through  legitimate  in- 
tervenors  in  rate  case  proceedings.  He 
explained  that  to  make  an  effective  pres- 
entation In  a  utility  rate  hearing  re- 
quires timetaking,  backbreaking  effort 
and  expertise  to  a  degree  that  the  Com- 
mission with  Its  present  personnel  and 
staff  .'imply  is  not  able  to  provide.  He 
stated  further  that  the  People's  Counsel 
proposed  in  thLs  bill,  with  proper  finan- 
cial resomces,  will  have  the  professional 
capability,  the  expertise  and  the  time,  to 
function  as  a  truly  adequate  public  advo- 
cate. 

I  understand  that  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  the  city  of  the  Office  of  the  Peo- 
ples  Counsel  will  be  some  $100,000  per 
year,  a  fisiire  which  Ls  approximately  tlie 
same  as  has  been  the  experience  in 
J'laryland  for  that  same  office.  I  v.ish  to 
pomt  out,  hov.ever,  that  not  all  the  ac- 
tual cost  will  be  borne  by  the  public  r.s 
included  in  that  figure.  The  bill  prcvidr.i 
that  the  operating  expen.«^es  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Counsel  in  any  investigation  or  pro- 
cedure incident  to  th«?  operations  of  the 
P\iblic  Service  Commission  iri  connection 


with  a  public  utihty  operating  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  borne  by  the 
public  utility  itself.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  provision  in  present  law  that 
expenses  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion itself  Involving  investigations,  eval- 
uations, and  other  proceedings  of  utili- 
ties are  to  be  assessed  against  the  utili- 
ties concerned.  The  $100,000  per  year  of 
public  funds,  therefore,  is  to  defray  such 
expenses  as  salaries,  office  rental,  equip- 
ment, and  the  like. 

Despite  the  Imminence  of  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  feel  that 
this  legislation  must  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  at  tills  time,  because  of  an- 
nouncements by  two  of  the  District's 
utility  companies  that  they  will  be  filing 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission  for 
major  rate  increases  witliin  the  next 
several  weeks.  Both  the  immediate  na- 
ture of  these  proposed  major  rate  In- 
creases and  their  very  substantial  poten- 
tial impact  on  tlie  local  citizens  makes  it 
essential,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  People's 
Counsel  for  this  city  be  authorized  Imme- 
diately, in  the  public  interest. 

Ml".  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  tlie  States  of  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Montana,  and  Vermont  have 
also  provided  for  an  independent  counsel 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  in  utilities  regulatory  proceed- 
ings. The  trend  toward  such  an  office  is 
evident,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  to  approve  this 
proposed  legislation,  H.R.  17457,  and 
tlius  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
people  of  this  city  can  have  a  truly  effec- 
tive voice  in  this  increasingly  important 
area. 

I  believe  thLs  to  be  a  very  essential 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  also  relates  to  the 
question  of  utility  rates  in  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  and 
puts  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  parity, 
on  the  issue  of  consumer  advocacy,  with 
the  State  of  Maryland.  I  hope  the  House 
will  speedily  enact  this  legislation  and 
send  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  17450 
amends  title  43  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  Code  to  establish  a  People's  Counsel 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  Is  the 
local  regulatory  body  responsible  for  ap- 
proving the  utility  rates  of  the  National 
Capital  area's  telephone,  gas,  and  elec- 
tric companies. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial lawyer  with  the  Commission  to  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  local  consumers  and  to 
provide  that  their  concerns  and  needs 
were  taken  into  consideration  In  setting 
utility  rates.  This  special  People's  Coun- 
sel could  also  investigate  services,  billing 
practices  and  other  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities. 

BACKGROUND 

This  bill  reenacts  title  43,  section  205  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  originally 
enacted  in  192G.  This  section  had  been 
abolished  under  a  Presidential  reorgani- 
zation plan  in  1952,  because  apparently 
the  People's  Counsel  position  had  not 
hpen  functional  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  to  Members  that 
five  other  States  have  such  a  counsel. 
They  are  'Vermont,  Indianr.,  Montana, 


Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  Still  other 
States,  such  as  Kentucky,  rely  upon  in- 
tervention through  a  separate  office  of 
the  State  attorney  general. 

HISTORY    OF    COMMriTEE    ACT10^f 

The  House  District  Committee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  September  26  and  30. 
The  committee  took  this  action  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  6 
months  small,  large,  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  governmental  consumers 
had  been  confronted  with  rapidly  rising 
utility  bills.  Utility  increases  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  costs  of  government  and  on  re- 
gionwide  energy  costs.  For  example, 
testimony  last  year  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  in- 
dicated that  in  1980  when  the  subway 
system  is  operational,  an  increase  of  one 
mil  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  will 
cast  the  area's  .subway  riders  $710,000  an- 
nually. Further  rate  requests  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  will  be  submitted  before 
Januarj- 1. 

Tlie  committee  received  testimony  fa- 
vorable to  the  People's  Counsel  bill  from 
representatives  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Service  Commission,  the 
Maryland  State  People's  Counsel, 
utility  experts,  consumer  groups, 
local  citizens  associations,  and  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  No  testi- 
mony or  statements  In  opposition  to  this 
legislation  was  presented  at  the  he.T- 
Ings  or  received  by  the  committee. 

NELU  I  on  LEGISLATION 

Most  Americans  must  depend  on  a 
power  company  to  provide  them  wiJi 
electricity.  The  consumer  has  virtually 
no  opportunity  to  shop  around  for  this 
basic  commodity.  As  such,  there  Is  a  need 
for  close  public  vigilance  of  the  utility 
industry  and  a  requirement  that  we  bal- 
ance competing  public  interests.  Neither 
can  we  afford  to  any  longer  take  elec- 
tricity for  granted.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  experienced  brownouts,  fuel 
shortages  and  now  we  are  faced  with 
escalating  electric  rates. 

In  developing  and  enacting  the  original 
People's  Counsel  legislation  in  1926,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  the  responsible 
regulatory  commission  must  in  many  in- 
stances act  in  a  judicial  fashion,  balanc- 
ing in  an  independent  manner  the  vary- 
ing viewpoints  of  public  groups  appear- 
ing before  it.  This  necessarily  independ- 
ent posture  has  inhibited  the  commist^iju 
from  vigorously  protecting  tlie  consum- 
ers' viewpoints  and  needs  in  rate  proceed- 
ings. Their  function  has  been  rather  to 
insure  the  development  of  a  full  and 
complete  record  which  presents  the  facts 
and  other  rate-making  considerations 
relative  to  a  fair  and  meaningful  deter- 
mination of  the  complex  issues  involved. 
Tills  Is  different  from  a  conventional 
adver-sary  position.  As  such,  the  1926  con- 
gressional action  created  a  separate  of- 
fice, with  legal  coimsel,  to  advocate  the 
views  and  needs  of  local  consumers  with 
regard  to  utility  rates,  distribution  of 
these  rates,  .sei-vlce  levels,  fuel  coats,  and 
oliier  utility  operations. 

/lis  commjitee  reccgnizes  that  it  is 
opi"  by  allowing  the  public  to  truly  be- 
come a  proper  party  in  all  such  pro- 
rt'^rtiiTS  that  the  local  regulatory  com-, 
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mission  will  gain  the  breadth  of  informa- 
tion and  viewpoints  necessary  to  make 
the  difficult  decisions  with  which  it  is 
faced. 

REASONS     lOB     IMMEDIATE    CON'CRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

Your  committee  seriously  con.sidered 
whetlier  in  view  of  the  Self -Government 
;  nd  Governmental  Reorganizatioii  Act, 
Congress  should  be  legislating  in  this 
area.  It  was  determined  that  congres- 
sional action  at  this  time  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  People'.':  Counsel 
was  both  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  Announcements  by  local  district 
utilities,  notably  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  and  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.,  in- 
dicate that  they  will  be  filing  for  major 
rate  increases  within  the  next  3  weeks. 
Pepco  announced  on  November  8  they 
will  petition  the  PSC  for  a  rate  hike  total- 
ing S51  million.  The  Washington  Gas  Co. 
already  has  a  rate  increase  pending.  The 
PSC  in  turn  have  indicated  they  hope 
to  complete  actions  on  these  requests  by 
early  January  1975;  that  is.  before  the 
new  liome  rule  government  takes  effect. 
Because  of  the  immediate  nature  of  these 
rate  increases  and  their  subst'>.ntial  po- 
tential impact  on  local  residents  it  is 
critical  that  a  si^ecial  office  such  as  Peo- 
ple's Counsel  be  established  immediately 
to  provide  the  necessaiy  expertise  for 
proper  consumer  representation. 

Second.  The  District  of  Columbia 
government,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, utility  experts,  Maryland's 
People's  Counsel  and  citizens  and 
residents  have  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  establish  such  an  office.  Tliey  were 
particularly  concerned  that  without  this 
legislation  small  residential  consumers 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  legal  assist- 
ance or  the  types  of  exi:>ert  witnesses 
needed  in  these  types  of  proceedings  The 
local  electric  power  company  voiced  the 
liope  that  such  an  office  could  help  expe- 
dite rate  proceedings  through  its  ability 
to  con.<»Udate  and  coordinate  public  wit- 
nesses. 

The  committee  fully  expects  that  ac- 
tions -will  be  taken  at  the  local  level  to 
reprogram  sufficient  mone^^"5  to  Imme- 
diately establish  this  office.  A  i>ostpone- 
ment  until  1975  would  be  in  violation  of 
tiie  committee's  hitent  to  authorize  this 
office  before  further  rate  Increases  are 
forthcoming. 

CONCLUKION 

In  conclusion,  within  tho  n?xt  month 
the  local  utility  regulatory  body  ■within 
the  Nation's  Capital  will  be  confronted 
with  requests  for  substantial  increases  In 
this  area's  utility  rates.  Rate  hikes  will 
have  a  further  budgetary  impact  on  the 
hard-pressed  I'e^.idential  consumer  and 
'.\ill  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  cost 
of  operating  the  F'ederal  Government 
witliin  this  city.  It  is  thus  imperative  that 
the  Congress  take  prompt  action  to  hi- 
Kure  that  the  concerns  and  views  of  all 
affected  parties  are  brought  to  bear  In  the 
Comm.ission's  determinations.  I  therefore 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation, 
H.R.  17450,  to  establish  a  People's  Coun- 
.sel  within  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Service  Comm'ssion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
pre\  ious  question  on  the  bill,  as  amended. 


The  previous  question  was  oi"dered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rend  a  thiid  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ppr.sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annomiced  Uiat  tlie  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Jlr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
tlie  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  pi-efeent  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Membeis. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^>-eas  278,  nays  65, 
not  votin?  91,  as  follows : 


Abdr.or 

AiAZUg 

Adams 

.\ddab1JO 

Alexander 

Aiidersoii, 

cmi. 

Aiiflfrson  III. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Anuunzio 
Arends 
Asp  in 
Badiilo 
Baireii, 
BeU 
Berglnnd 

Blester 

BlnBhari'. 

BolKud 

BOWPU 

Biadeiuas 

Bray 

BreauK 

Breckinricifec 

Brooks 

Broom  ile'.fl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown .  Midi. 

Bro.vhuU.  N.C. 

Bijchanrn 

Burgener 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burltbou,  Mo. 

Burtor.  John 

BMrton.PhUUp 

Butler 

Byjou 

Carury,  Ohio 

CRTter 

Cederbers 

Chamberi^^ii 

ClarU 

Clevelard 

Cochran 

Cohen 

couius,  m. 

Conte 
Oonyers 

Con nan 

Cotter 

Cout,bl!n 

CroDln 

Culver 

Dr>nieU, 

DomiriCk  V. 
D;iiiie!son 
Davis.  8.C. 
dc  la  Gf-.r/n 
Dt-lnr.py 
D?llPilb;i.'U 
nil!  urns 
Dpnholiu 
Uttiiiij 


[Roll  No.  643  i 
TEAS— 278 

Dent 

Uerwiuski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DijiS8 
Dingell 
Donohuc 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Drmcan 
dii  Pont 
Eckhardt 
iSd wards,  Ala. 
Friwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erieuborn 
F.vaus,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Teiin. 
Pjocell 
Plsb 
Kood 
Plower.<! 
Foley 
Ford 
Fois}  the 
Fountain 
Frawr 
i'reruBOl 
Fultou 
Fnqua 
Gaydos 
Oibbons 
CUiuaii 
Cinn 
GonEfilw. 
Green,  Pa. 
Oude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamillcm 
Hitmaier- 
schmiUt 
Hf  nley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
H.ibtings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

H«cliler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoekl 
Heiiderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
llogan 
Uolineld 
Hollzmaii 
Hor'.on 
Hiiugate 
Hi:i<:luiii>ou 
Ichord 
John5=cn,  Oallf. 


Johnson,  Pa. 
Joues,  Okia. 

Jordan 

Karth 

ICastenuiCler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroo 

Latta 

Leggett 

Letaman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La, 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUi&ter 

McDarte 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinuey 

McSpadden 

Meodonald 

Madden 

Madisau 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matswrtngra 

Ma2zaU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvtai>ky 

UUler 

MinUh 

Mink 

.itCltcbell.Md 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Uoorfaead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

KIoss 

Murrhy, 

Mvirtha 

Myers 

Nal<;h»r 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obev 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Pa.yinian 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 


,111. 


Preyer 

Schroeder 

Vbn  Deerlln 

Price.  111. 

Seiberllng 

VanderJa^t 

Pritcharcl 

Shrlver 

VaiMier  Veen 

Qule 

Slkes 

Vanlk 

QulUen 

Slsk 

Veysey 

RaUsba-.k 

Slack 

Vigorlto 

Kangel 

&mii.h.Iowa 

Waldie 

Bees 

Snyder 

Walsh 

Regula 

Staggers 

Wampler 

Reuss 

Stanton, 

Whalen 

Rlnaldo 

j.wmicm 

White 

Hobinson.  Va. 

Ptnnton, 

Whltehxirbt 

Robison,  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Whitten 

HofUuo 

Static 

widaaU 

not 

SMed 

Wiggins 

Eofeers 

Steelmaii 

WUaim.  boij 

Poncalio.  Wyo 

Stokes 

Winn 

Roonty,  Pa. 

StraUon 

wour 

Rose 

Smbblefl?ld 

Wright 

Roitnthal 

Snickey 

Wvdlfr 

Robtenkowski 

Stud  da 

Wylie 

RousU 

Sullitran 

Yates 

Ro:. 

Symington 

Yairon 

Ruppc 

Talcott 

Young.  Alaska 

Ryan 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Young.  HI. 

St  Gern:c>in 

Teague 

Young.  Tex. 

Sandmt.n 

Thomsor.,  Wis. 

ZaWodrt 

Sarasin 

Thone 

Zion 

Sarbanes 

Treen 

Zwarh 

.Schi  eetaelt 

Ullman 

MAYS-  55 

-Aiidrews.  N.C. 

OcodliU5 

C'Brieu 

Ashbrcok 

Gross 

Pnce.Tcv. 

Bafalis 

Ho!t 

Rhort« 

Baximsn 

Hosoicr 

Roberts 

Beard 

Huber 

RousselDt 

Bunnell 

Hunt 

Bunnata 

Sevill 

Jarman 

SPttarSeia 

Blackburn 

Jones.  Teun. 

Shuster 

Burleson,  Tev. 

Ketchuni 

Sliublt/ 

Camp 

Kins 

Spence 

Casey.  Te^. 

Lagomarslno 

Strtge-.  Art'. 

Claw. son.  Del 

Landc,'rdv> 

Svmaas 

Collier 

Jjonfi.  Md. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

UoUins.  Tex. 

Lett 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Conlaii 

Lujin 

Waggonner 

Crane 

McCormack 

Ware 

Daniel,  Dan 

McEwen 

wniiams 

Daniel.  Robert 

Majue 

Youiig,  FJa. 

W.,JT. 

Michel 

Yo\-.r.g.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mil  ford 

Hynt 

MiEell 

Frellnthuyseu 

Moorhead, 

CtC  ttys 

Calif. 

Ooliiwater 

Nichols 

NOT  VOTING - 

-01 

.\rchcr 

Green.  Oreg. 

Poici: 

Armstrong; 

Griffiths 

Powell.  Ohio 

Ashley 

Grover 

Randall 

laak«r 

Oubser 

Rarick 

Biatn.k 

Guj-er 

Bekl 

Boggs 

Hanna 

Riegle 

UoUint; 

Hanrahan 

BonraHo.  NT. 

BraEoo 

Hansen ,  W&sb 

Rooney.  X.Y^. 

Briiiklcy 

Harsh  a 

Ro.\baI 

Rrotzman 

He;>ert 

Riuh 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hinis 

Scherle 

Broyhm,  Va. 

Howard 

Sebdius 

Burke,  am. 

Hitdnut 

Shtplej- 

Burke,  Pia. 

Jolinsot! ,  Colo 

Sboiip 

Cia«y.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sinitb,N.T. 

Chappell 

Jones.  N.C. 

Steele 

Chlsholni 

KlucTynFkl 

Stelger.  ^Ts. 

Clancy 

t.antfmm 

f=tephens 

Oljiusen. 

Ltiken 

Thompson,  W.J 

DouH 

Maraziti 

Tluirnton 

Cuiy 

Mathi£a.Celif. 

Tternan 

Couablr 

Uatbi&,  Ca. 

X;*xlei- 

Davis.  Ga 

MUls 

Ud£ll 

E<iCh 

J.n'.i shall,  Ohio 

xvason. 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Cliartcs  H 

FJudley 

Mother 

Calif. 

Fisher 

Mwrphy.  NY. 

Vllson, 

Frey 

Parris 

Cbarles,  Tex. 

Froehlich 

Potn-.an 

Wyatt 

ClaluiO 

Piitten 

Wvman 

Grrsso 

Pettis 

Younr,  G.^. 

Gray 

PoBce 

So  tlie  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk  rnnoimced  the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hcbert  tUU  Mi-.  Archw. 

Mr.    Tliompson    of   New   Jersey    wiih    Mr. 
Grover. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  i.li.  Rutli, 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  MarazHI. 

Mr.  LanOruni  with  Mr.  Mlnslian  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tortc  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Patten  w.-irh  Mr.  Rtnicallo  of  Ne->.'  Yorl:. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Calllornia  with 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Rleg.e  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Roocey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Roybivl  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howarl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Kluc7.vn*l  with  Mr.  Parrla. 

Mr.  Udallwith  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Chlshol /n  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  HlUis. 

Mr.  Brlxikley  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Jones  of  A.'abama  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  ileorgla  with  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Nor'h  Carolina  with  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Findley. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  L\iken  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  RULE  XXin.   CLAUSE   6, 
OP  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1387  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1387 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXIII  of  the  Rule.s  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  clause  6  tho  following 
new  sentence:  "Material  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  Indicate 
the  full  text  of  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
name  of  the  proponent  Member,  the  number 
of  the  bin  to  which  it  will  be  offered  and  the 
point  in  the  bill  or  amendment  thereto  where 
the  amendment  is  Intended  to  be  offered, 
and  shall  appear  in  a  portion  of  the  Record 
designated  for  that  purpose.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  YotjNC)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hou.se  Resolution  1387 
provides  that  the  material  relating  to 
amendments  placed  i  n  the  Record  by 
a  Member  shall  include  the  full  text 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  the  name 
of  the  proponent  Member,  the  num- 
ber of  the  blU  to  which  It  will  be 
offered  and  the  point  in  the  bill  or 
a.-nendiiieut  thereto  where  the  amend- 


ment is  intended  to  be  offered  and  shall 
appear  in  a  portion  of  the  Record  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  adoption 
of  this  rule,  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII, 
among  other  things,  provides  that  any 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  at 
least  1  day  prior  to  consideration  on 
the  floor  shall  be  guaranteed  10  min- 
utes of  debate — 5  minutes  for  and 
5  minutes  against.  This  rule  has  been 
used  numerous  times  since  its  inclusion 
in  the  rules  in  January  1971. 

In  addition,  the  Rules  Committee  has 
granted  several  rules  this  past  Congress 
that  provide  that  amendments  must  be 
printed  in  the  Record  3  days  in  order  to 
be  considered. 

To  date,  when  amendments  are  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  they  appear  at  any 
point.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
to  designate  a  section  in  the  Record, 
similar  to  "Extensions  of  Remarks,"  for 
proposed  amendments.  This  should  make 
the  work  of  Members  and  their  staCFs 
much  easier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
I  Mr.  Dickinson)  the  author  of  the  re- 
vision. 

Ml".  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  1387  is  a  housekeeping  meas- 
ure and  noncontroversial,  but  I  believe 
it  is  important  and  would  like  to  point 
out  its  purpose  to  the  Members. 

As  you  know,  if  a  Member  wants  to  be 
t;uaranteed  time  to  discuss  an  amend- 
ment which  he  offers  to  a  bill,  he  may 
have  the  amendment  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  advance.  At  pres- 
ent, amendments  are  introduced 
through  1 -minute  speeches.  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  and  various  other  ways,  and 
consequently  printed  throughout  the 
Record.  This  haphazard  approach  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  be  infonned  on  the 
amendments  coming  up.  particularly  in 
the  case  of  complicated  bills  to  which 
there  are  many,  many  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
establish  a  special  section  in  the  Record 
where  such  amendments  can  be  printed. 
The  full  text  of  the  amendment,  the 
name  of  the  sponsor,  the  number  of  the 
bill,  and  the  place  in  the  legislation 
where  the  amendment  will  be  offered 
would  be  published.  This  information — 
printed  in  a  specific,  easy-to-locate  place 
in  the  Record — will  make  it  easier  for 
all  Members  to  be  prepared  to  act  on  the 
amendments  when  they  are  offered. 

In  addition,  this  guarantees  the  Mem- 
ber the  right  to  offer  his  amendment  to 
the  bill,  or  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  or  a  sub- 
stitute, if  the  Member  so  states  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  House  Resolu- 
tion 1387  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of 
confusion,  and  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  re.solution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  urse  the 
adoption  of  the  re.solutlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER: 
PROCEDURE  FOR  PRINTING  OP 
AMENDMENTS  UNDER  RULE  23. 
CLAUSE  6 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement  concerning  the  sub- 
mission of  proposed  amendments  for 
printing  in  a  designated  portion  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Rule  23,  clause  6,  as  recent- 
ly amended  by  the  House. 

In  order  that  such  amendments  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  not  be  commin- 
gled with  bills  and  reports  submitted  to 
the  clerk  through  the  hopper,  the  clerk 
shall  make  available  a  box  to  be  placed 
at  the  desk  in  front  of  the  Chair,  sole- 
l.v  for  the  submission  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Each 
such  amendment  must  bear  the  written 
sigioature  of  the  Member  causing  it  to 
be  inserted  and  must  be  submitted  either 
while  the  House  is  in  session  or,  if  the 
House  is  not  in  session,  under  the  same 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  for  the  submis- 
sion of  extensions  of  remarks  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  A  member's 
debate  time  will  be  protected  imder  the 
rule  only  if  his  amendment  is  properly 
submitted  for  printing  in  the  designated 
portion  of  the  Record. 

The  Cliair  will  further  state  that  only 
such  amendments  as  have  been  dropped 
in  the  proper  box  will  be  printed  in  the 
designated  portion  of  the  Record.  Pro- 
posed amendments  which  are  inserted 
in  1 -minute  speeches  or  in  other  remarks 
on  the  floor,  or  inserted  in  Extensions 
of  Remarks,  will  not  appear  in  the  desig- 
nated portion  of  the  Record  luiless  such 
amendments  are  also  dropped  in  the 
proijer  box.  The  Chair  suggests,  in  order 
to  avoid  printing  duplication  and  exces- 
sive cost  in  preparing  the  Congressional 
Record,  that  Members  refrain  from  read- 
ing or  inserting  their  proposed  amend- 
ments while  discussing  them  on  the  floor 
or  in  Extensions  of  Remarks,  since  they 
will  be  printed  in  the  section  of  the 
Record  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

An  amendment  placed  in  the  box  must 
conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  rule 
to  be  printed  in  the  designated  portion 
of  the  Record,  and  remarks  accompany- 
ing the  amendment  should  be  limited  to 
identification  by  bill  number  of  the  bill 
sought  to  be  amended,  and  identification 
of  the  portion  of  the  bill,  or  of  the 
amendment  tliereto,  where  the  desig- 
nated amendment  will  be  offered. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
inasmuch  as  the  next  three  bills  are  out 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, we  will  take  up  the  three  rules 
under  succession? 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chaii-  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  to  take  one  rule  after 
the  other  to  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  thank  tlie 
Speaker. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  UJR.  16074.  TO  PROVIDE  NU- 
CLEAR INFORMATION  TO  COM- 
MITTEES AND  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGERESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1462  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.    1462 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resol-ution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  t^e  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  ou  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H3.  16074) 
to  provide  available  nuclear  Information  to 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Joint  Committ«e  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  bill  £hall  be  read  for  an^^ndmeut  under 
the  flve-minute  rtile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  conaiderBd  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  tbe  passage  of  HJl.  16074,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  S.  3802  and  to  consider  the 
said  Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  foi-  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
len) ,  pending  which  I  yfeld  mj'self  time 
as  I  may  oonsuiue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1462 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  16074,  a 
bill  providing  for  annual  reports  to 
Congress    on    nuclear    information. 

House  Resolution  1462  provides  that 
after  tlie  juissage  of  H.R.  16074.  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  3802  and  to  consider  S.  3802  in 
the  House. 

H.R.  16074  requires  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee ou  Atomic  Energy  to  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  by  June  30  of  each 
year  concerning  the  development,  use  and 
control  of  nucleai*  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  i-eported  this  bill  unani- 
mously. I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  1462  in  order  that  we  may 
di^cust  and  debate  HJl.  16074. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Teiuiessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mysell  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  has  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  tlie  resolution 
and  the  bill  should  be  passed.  The  bill 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  make  an  annual  repcn-t 
to  the  Congress  by  June  30  of  each  year. 


This  is  a  step  forward  and  Z  mge  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1161,  PA(TILITATING  ENTRY  INTO 
FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  U.S.  NUCLEAR 
WARSHIPS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mi*.  Siieaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1463  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1463 

Resoltrd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolutioa  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tbe  Hotise  reaolve  itself  into  the  CcHnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  t^e  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1161)  assuiU^g  compensa- 
tion for  damages  caused  by  nuclear  incidents 
involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a  United 
States  warship,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  tbe  joint  resolution  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  4  of  Rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution for  amendment,  the  Conmilttee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnjil 
pass-ige  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yotmo)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hoiu". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  dlstin^rulshed 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
len >  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1463 
provides  for  an  open  nile  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1161,  a  joint  resolution  assur- 
ing compensation  for  damages  caused 
by  nuclear  Incidents  involving  the  nu- 
clear  reactor  of   a  U.S.   warship. 

House  Resolution  1463  prondes  thht 
all  points  of  order  against  the  joint  les- 
olution  for  failure  to  comply  witli  clau.se 
4,  i-ule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives — prohibiting  appropria- 
tions in  a  legislative  measiue — arc 
waived. 

The  intent  of  the  resolution  is  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  give  an  unquali- 
fied assurance  that  aui'  nuclear  diunages 
claims  invohing  the  reactor  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  warship  would  be  handled  on  an 
absolute  liability  basis  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  foreign  government  ha? 
enacted  legislation  to  that  effect. 

House  Joint  Resolntlon  1161  would  not 
preclude  the  Contji'ess  from  questionir.i; 


the  amount  of  a  proposed  settlement  or 
tbe  merits  of  the  findings  on  damages  or 
causal  connection.  If  tbe  Congress  felt 
the  agencies  involved  has  not  done  their 
job  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1463  in  order  that  we 
may  discnss  and  debate  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1161. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

PA2I.IAMENT.«Y   INQTTIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

May  I  propound  a  parliamentary  it\- 
quiry  to  the  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stite  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ml'.  Speaker,  is  it  pro- 
ix)sed  to  take  up  these  bills  in  the  i^\eise 
order  in  w  hich  they  are  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram of  busines.s  for  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  I  am  sore  Trill 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price)  who  wDl  handle  the  varioos 
bills  and  he  v.ill  bring  them  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  listed  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  considering  th» 
rules  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they 
are  listed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  reeogni.-.es 
that  fact.  This  is  hardly  a  partiamentary 
inquiry,  as  the  Chair  understands  it. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  niinal^ 
in  order  to  ask  him  in  what  oi-der  he 
proposes  to  bring  the  legislation  tip. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mi-. 
Pkce  I  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speakei-. 
there  is  no  reason  w  hy  w»  cannot  adhev, 
to  the  program  as  listed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  thought  the 
Membei-s  ought  to  be  on  notice.  The* 
may  be  Interested  In  these  various  bills 
and  they  may  want  to  take  part  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  gentleman  froiu 
Illinois  intends  to  follow  the  program  as 
outlined. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ternes^c 

(Mr.  QCTLLKNt. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distingtiished  ?en- 
tlev.ian  from  Texas  (Mr.  Younc)  has 
explair.ed  the  pro\isions  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  .ioiut  resolution  provide-; 
simply  claims  settlement  authorit\-. 
.There  are  no  addltioncl  funds  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  cf 
the  resolution  and  i-eserve  the  balance  or 
my  time. 

Ml-.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sj>eaker  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  thi'  i>eso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
FOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1461  and  ask 
lor  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  14G1 
RcsoUcd.  That  upon  the  adoptlou  of  thl.s 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16609)  to  amend  Public  Law  93-276  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flvc-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  tjeen  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter\'enlng 
motion  e.\cept  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Quillen)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1461 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  16609,  a 
bill  making  a  supplemental  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
E^nergy  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975. 

H.R.  16609  provides  for  a  .supplemental 
authorization  of  $62,200,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  and  $18,300,000  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment. 

The  supplemental  funds  authorized  in 
the  bill  are  to  be  used  mainly  to  conduct 
an  underground  test  program  which 
must  be  revised  as  a  result  of  the  Thres- 
hold Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  reported  this  bill  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1461  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  16609. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Young)  has  ably  described 
the  resolution  and  its   provisions. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  a  sup- 
plemental authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  tliat  one  of  the  major 
operation-s  ol  the  Commission  is  in  Oak- 
ridge,  Tenn.  I  commend  the  resolution  to 
all  the  Members  and  ask  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  16609)  to  amend 
Public  Law  93-276  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   CCMMITTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  tlie  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16609)  witli 
Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
gentleman  from  IllinoLs  <Mr.  Priced  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  (Mr.  Hos- 
MER)   will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
yitld  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  amends  Public 
Law  93-276,  the  AEC  Fiscal  Year  1975 
Authorization  Act,  by  providing  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  appropria- 
tions of  $62,200,000  for  operating  ex- 
peases  and  $18,300,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment.  TIae  committee  has 
carefully  considered  the  bill,  and  the 
committees  recommendations  are 
founded  uiwn  the  testimony  received  in 
executive  hearings  held  on  September 
12  and  26,  1974,  and  an  open  hearing  on 
September  23. 

The  bill  is  in  two  sections.  Section  1 
would  amend  subsection  101  (a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-276  by  providing  an  increase 
of  $62,200,000  for  operating  expenses — 
$53,000,000  for  AEC's  weapons  program 
and  $9.2  million  for  AEC's  safeguards 
program.  Section  2  of  the  bill  would 
amend  Public  Law  93-276  by  increasing 
the  amount  appearing  in  subsection  101 
•bHii)  by  $18,300,000— $4,500,000  for 
weaix)ns  testing  equipment  and  $13,- 
800,000  for  safeguards  equipment. 

Tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  testi- 
fied that  the  increase  for  weapons  test- 
ings is  required  to  accommodate  the 
higher  yield  tests  deemed  necessary  be- 
fore implementation  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  >vhich  is  scheduled  to 
become  effective  March  31.  1976.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Dr.  James  Schlesinger 
testified  that  the  United  States  would  be 
unduly  constrained  if  it  were  to  preclude 
itself  from  carrying  out  the  .supple- 
mental testing  program. 

Even  with  this  recommended  supple- 
mental, the  scope  of  the  revised  testing 
i;i'ogram  is  still  significantly  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1974  testing  program. 

With  regard  to  the  recommended  add- 
on of  $2.5  million  for  advanced  research 


programs  at  the  AEC's  weapons  labora- 
tories, the  committee  believes  that  tliese 
funds  are  urgently  needed  to  help  off- 
set the  serious  effects  which  could  re- 
sult if  .such  programs  as  weapons  physics 
and  weapons  safety  are  further  reduced 
or  eliminated. 

Of  the  AEC  requested  increase  for  the 
safeguards  program,  $18  million  would  be 
used  to  upgi'ade  the  transportation  and 
related  communications  aspects  of  safe- 
guarding nuclear  materials  from  diver- 
sion or  theft.  This  would  include  the  hir- 
ing of  about  175  additional  AEC  civilian 
guards  and  the  procurement  of  addi- 
tional safeguards  equipment  such  as 
secure  trailers  and  communications 
equipment. 

The  committee's  recommended  add-on 
of  $5  million  for  the  safeguards  program 
would  be  used  to  upgrade  the  AEC's  re- 
search and  development  efforts  aimed 
at  developing  safeguards  techniques  for 
the  numerous  proce-sses  involving  the 
handling  of  special  nuclear  material  and 
would  also  be  used  to  better  define  the 
requirements  imposed  on  AEC  licensees 
for  physical  protection  and  material  con- 
ti-ol  and  accoimtability.  This  must  be 
done  in  advance  of  the  time  when  Plu- 
tonium is  produced  and  processed  from 
our  gi'owing  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  note  in  passing  that 
there  is  an  error  on  page  5  of  this  com- 
mittee report  which  could  be  confusing. 
The  figui'e  "$92.7  million"  given  as  the 
total  authorized  safeguards  program  in 
the  first  paragraph  on  that  page  should 
be  "$110.7  million." 

Tlie  Joint  Committee  is  convinced  that 
the  supplemental  funds  contained  in  tliis 
bill  are  necessary  to  meet  our  national 
security  objectives  and  to  enhance  AEC's 
system  for  .safeguarding  nuclear  materi- 
als. The  committee  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  the  $62,200,000  in  operating 
expenses  and  $18,300,000  in  capital 
equipment  funds  be  approved. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
16609.  the  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1975  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  explained,  the  bill  is  in  two 
sections.  Section  1  would  provide  an  in- 
crease of  $62,200,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses in  the  AEC's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram and  its  .safeguards  progi-ams.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  would  provide  $18,300.- 
000  for  the  capital  equipment  needs  of 
the  weapons  testing  and  safeguards  pro- 
grams. 

The  supplemental  funds  for  the  nu- 
clear weapons  program  would  support 
efforts  by  AEC  to  initiate  a  significantly 
modified  testing  programs,  and  to  help 
alleviate  the  serious  effects  which  could 
rcsiilt  fiom  the  significant  reduction  to 
the  weapons  laboratories'  advanced  re- 
search programs.  The  modified  testing 
program  would  be  in  response  to  a  DOD 
request  that  the  AEC  accomplish  the  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  high  priority  systems  by 
March  31.  1976.  the  projected  effective 
date  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
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The  proposed  $2.5  million  for  advanced 
research  programs  would  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  weapons  laboratories'  ef- 
forts in  such  areas  as  materials  and  high 
explosives  research. 

As  concerns  the  supplemental  request 
for  safeguards.  AEC  has  indicated  that 
many  of  the  studies  of  this  area  have 
concluded  that  the  safeguards  area  of 
transportation  including  related  com- 
munication aspects  needs  to  be  .strength- 
ened. As  a  result.  AEC  has  requested 
tliese  supplemental  funds  to  upgrade  its 
capability  to  protect  nuclear  materials 
in  transit.  In  addition,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  additional 
$3  milUon  for  the  AEC's  Director  of  Reg- 
ulation and  $2  million  for  the  AEC's 
General  Manager  for  efforts  relating  to 
the  safeguarding  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial. 

Based  on  AEC's  and  DOD's  testimony 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  data  supporting 
the  supplemental  request,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  supplemental  increase 
is  justified  and  recommends  that  the 
$62,200,000  in  operating  expen.ses  and 
$18,300,000  in  capital  equipment  funds 
be  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add.  however, 
I  am  not  really  veiT  satisfied  with  the 
request  that  came  out.  inasmuch  as  it 
totally  ignored  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
a  very  difficult  problem  with  respect  to 
enriching  uranium,  which  is  a  nuclear 
fuel.  Our  capacity  to  do  this  enriching 
is  gradually  being  consumed  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  nuclear  power  industry 
in  this  country.  If  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  does  not  take  some  ac- 
tion in  the  very  near  future,  looking  to- 
ward the  expansion  of  the  capacity  to 
create  this  nuclear  fuel  in  the  form  of 
enriched  uranium,  then  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  another  kind  of  energy 
shortage  in  this  country  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a  difficult  one.  It  will  be  the  kind 
of  an  energy  shortage  that  will  require 
something  like  a  mini-Manhattan  proj- 
ect and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  overcome.  If  we  could  get  some 
interest  in  solving  this  problem  now  in 
a  timely  fashion,  it  can  be  handled  as  a 
routine  addition  to  the  Nation's  capaci- 
ty to  enrich,  not  as  an  emergency  mat- 
ter. It  could  be  handled  like  other  pri- 
vate investment  rather  than  expenditure 
of  Government  tax  receipts,  and  the  Na- 
tion will  thereby  benefit. 

I  only  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
matter  will  not  be  neglected  by  those 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  supple- 
mental? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  total  supi)lemen- 
tal  is  $80.5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not.  however,  to 
be  found  in  sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill 
submitted  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  these  bills  have  always 
come  in  in  the  form  of  a  revision  of  the 
total  amount  of  expenditure.  If  the 
mathematics  are  worked  out,  that  is  what 
it  works  out  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  $80.5  million? 


Mr.  HOSMER.  $80.5  million;  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  <Ms.  Abzuc>. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  the 
supplemental  aiithorization  before  us  of 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  fiscal  1975  a  very  inter- 
e?tins  propo.sal. 

We  should  have  no  delusions  over  the 
P'upose  of  this  rrque^t.  It  is  to  beat  the 
deadline  on  nuclpar  testins  which  was 
set  bv  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  find  this  especially  objectionable,  in 
view  of  the  agreement  just  signed  by 
President  Ford  and  Chairman  Brezhnev 
which  could  at  least  begin  to  slow  the 
ai-ms  race  if  uiven  a  chance.  Instead,  the 
Pentagon  is  working  feverishly  to  speed 
up  tests  above  the  limit  in  the  SALT 
a£,'roement  which  prohibits  underground 
nuclear  tests  above  150  kilotons.  If  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  this  agreement  would 
take  effect  on  March  31. 1976. 

Two  former  officials  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Adrian 
Fisher  and  Herbert  Scoville,  have 
sharply  criticized  this  latest  Atomic  En- 
ergy request,  saying  that  to  speed  up 
nuclear  testing  before  the  treaty  comes 
into  force  will  confirm  the  worst  fears  of 
non-nuclear  nations,  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  hypo- 
crites. Certainly  this  gives  the  Soviets 
some  erounds  to  question  us. 

Second,  we  do  not  need  these  new 
weapons,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  au- 
thorize funds  to  test.  Together,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  1  million 
Hiroshimas,  and  yet  there  are  only  200 
large  cities  in  each  nation. 

What  are  the  rest  of  the  weapons  to 
be  used  for  > 

Secretary  Kissinger  was  recently 
moved  to  cry  out.  "What  in  Gods  name 
is  strategic  superiority?" 

What  grounds  are  there?  What  are  we 
doing  with  this  ^Midas  insistence  on  stra- 
tegic superiority,  threatening,  the  very 
existence  of  the  globe? 

Instead  of  racing  to  test  weapons  above 
the  threshold  level,  we  should  be  work- 
ing on  a  complete  ban  of  underground 
testing.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev would  be  open  to  suggestion  that 
we  complete  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

As  the  first  step,  we  should  seek  to 
lower  the  figure  for  tests  above  150  kilo- 
tons,  which  is  far  too  high.  A  kiloton  is 
1.000  tons,  the  equivalent  of  1.000  tons 
of  TNT.  A  bomb  of  this  size  is  10  times 
the  size  of  the  bomb  that  leveled  Hiro- 
shima. 
Why  do  we  need  it? 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  AEC 
publicly  admitted  its  safety  measures 
are  far  from  adequate.  A  report  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  con- 
cludes that  present  radiation  protection 
standards  are  far  from  adequate.  Scien- 
tists repeatedly  warn  us  of  the  danger 
that  terrorists  could  easily  steal  just  11 
pounds  of  Plutonium,  enough  to  make  a 
bomb  that  would  destroy  the  city  of 
Washington.  DC. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  It  is  outra- 
geous that  the  OfHce  of  Management  and 


Budget  saw  fit  to  cut  the  AEC's  original 
request  of  $87.6  million  for  safeguards; 
they  have  cut  that  figure  to  $18,6  million, 
while  approving  funds  for  increased  test- 
ing 

They  are  saying  they  do  not  care  about 
our  personal  safety,  but  the  committee  in 
this  House  should  care  about  it. 

The  committee  restored  only  S5  mil- 
lion of  this  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  cut.  That  was  very  nice  on  the 
pait  of  the  committee,  but  they  should 
have  restored  all  the  money  for  safe- 
guards. There  are  not  enough  safeguards 
in  the  whole  nuclear  field.  We  all  know 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thic.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  see  to  it  that  we  have  adequate 
funds  for  research  and  development  on 
safeguards.  I  cannot  imderstand  tho 
committee  s  agreeing  to  this  large  cut. 

Thei-efore.  I  will  submit  amendments 
at  the  end  of  this  discussion  which  wi  1 
divert  funds  from  our  vast  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  insure  protection  againsD 
the  theft  of  valuable— and  highly  dan- 
gerous—nuclear  materials. 

I  shall  submit  amendments  which  wi'l 
take  the  money  from  increased  nuclear 
testing  and  give  it  to  the  research  neces  - 
sary  safeguards.  I  will  not  change  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  bill;  that  wil 
not  be  changed,  either  up  or  down.  I  will 
just  see  to  it  that  the  emphasi.-<  is  whei  j 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  very  least  we  should  do.  K 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  responsibilii" 
to  provide  the  AEC  with  the  amount  of 
money  requested  to  develop,  acquire,  and 
fabricate  badly  needed  safeguaid  dt- 
vices.  This  would  pro\'ide  no  additionnl 
funds  for  any  other  purpo.ses.  My  amencJ- 
ments  would  preclude  the  use  of  thi; 
money  for  the  procurement  and  fabrica- 
tion of  weapons  and  for  weapon  testin?. 
The  funds  are  to  be  used  to  protect  life, 
not  to  destroy  life.  Tlie  "doomsda  • 
clock"  is  ticking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
about  time  we  did  something  about  this. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  toda  • 
we  are  considering  three  bills  submitted 
to  as  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Two  of  these  are  particularly 
commendable  and  necessary.  For  too 
many  years  we.  as  a  nation,  have  not 
provided  the  proper  assurances  to  foreign 
governments  that  we  would  compensate 
them  for  any  damages  which  our  nuclear 
.ships'  entri^  into  their  ports  might  cause. 
The  unblemished  safety  record  of  our 
nuclear  warships  is  a  matter  of  pride, 
but  ii  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
legal  guarantees  of  liability  and  indemni- 
fication. 

It  is  a  1^0  a  step  forward  to  require 
the  Joint  Committee  to  publish  an  an- 
nual, publicly  available  report  to  both 
Houses  on  the  development.  u.se.  and 
control  of  atomic  energj'.  This  compila- 
tion of  iiifoimation  should  help  to  answer 
some  of  the  ba.sic  questions  which  are  so 
often  raised  about  our  nuclear  programs. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  this  action. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  primary 
concern  today  is  with  H.R.  16609  the 
AEC  suppleuitntal  authorization.  By  now 
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all  of  us  are  faiiiiliar  with  the  disposition 
of  the  $80.5  million  requested  in  this  bill. 
The  $23  million  requested  for  nuclear 
safeguard  programs  will  be  well  spent. 
The  moneys  authorized  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment  and  operating  ex- 
penses are  also  useful.  What  concerns 
me  is  the  authorization  of  $57.5  million 
lor  nuclear  weapons  testing.  In  racing  to 
beat  a  weapons  testing  deadline  which 
we  ourselves  instigated,  we  give  credence 
to  allegations  that  we  have  misplaced 
<mr  priorities. 

I  am  also  curious  about  the  need  for 
further  experimental  testing  of  these  new 
tystenis  at  a  size  in  excess  of  150  kilotons. 
/Uiother  important  question  arises  as  to 
where  these  systems  will  be  tested.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  because  they  are  "on- 
continent"  tests,  they  will  be  exploded 
at  the  Nevada  site.  No  State  wants  these 
tests,  and  local  people  must  be  heard 
prior  to  authorization  of  the  tests. 

Ml*.  Chairman.  I  will  support  H.R. 
16609  but  I  have  some  grave  reservations. 
If  some  of  the  questions  raised  here  are 
not  satisfactorily  answered.  I  will  not 
support  tlie  needed  appropriations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Cliairaian,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
"i  have  no  further  requasts  for  time. 

Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 16609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
101(B)  of  Public  Law  93-276  la  hereby 
amended  by  strikiiis  therefrom  the  figure 
92.551.533,000".  and  submitting  the  figure 
S2.G06.233,OO0'. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  v.ill  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk   read   as  follows: 
Committee    amendment:    Page    1,    liiie    5, 
delete  the  figure  $2,6C6.233,000"  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  figure  ••«2,613,733,000." 

AMENDMFNT     OFFERED    BY     MS.    ABZTTG    TO    THE 
COMMrrTEE    AMINDMENT 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  oiTer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  M.s.  Abzuc  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Strike  out  $2,613,- 
733,000  and  sub.slitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  -$2,589,633,000  at  lepst  »38,100,000 
of  which  Is  specifically  authorized  solely  for 
operating  costs,  including  research  and  do- 
vf-lopnient,   for  .safeguards  and". 

Ms.  ABZUG.  As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  which  would 
strike  out  $2,613,733,000  and  substitute 
hi  lieu  thereof  $2,589,633,000,  at  least 
$33,100,000  of  which  is  specifically  au- 
thorized for  operating  costs,  including 
rcsearcli  and  development,  for  safe- 
guaids. 

This  ameiidment  would  eliminate  the 
new  funds  requei^ted  to  step  up  imder- 
ground  nuclear  tests.  It  also  restores  the 
$38,100,000  in  operating  funds  requested 
by  the  AEC  for  safeguards. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  it  seems  to  me 
totally  unacceptable  that  the  ofiQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  saw  fit  to  cut 
the  AEC's  original  request  of  $87.6  mil- 


lion for  safeguards  to  $18.6  million  for 
safeguards,  while  approving  the  funds 
for  mcreased  testing. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  committee  did 
restore  $5  million  of  tliis  cut,  but  $23  mil- 
lion is  still  a  pitiful  sum  when  we  are 
talking  about  human  safety  and  when 
there  is  much  debate  in  tliis  coimtry  as 
to  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors  and  the 
radioactive  elements  that  have  not  been 
properly  safeguarded. 

It  could  not  possibly  hurt  the  defense 
of  this  Nation  to  improve  the  safety  ef- 
forts that  we  are  making  witli  respect  to 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy  or  nu- 
clear fuels,  as  was  indicated  as  needed 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Hosmer>. 

Therefore,  I  am  urging  my  colleagues 
to  refuse  to  support  the  funds  for  testing, 
as  I  said  earlier,  because  speeding  up 
tests  at  this  time  makes  a  mockery  and 
a  travesty  of  the  threshold  agreement. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senate  ratifies 
these  agreements,  which  I  suspect  they 
will,  there  can  be  no  tests  larger  than  150 
kilotons  after  March  31,  1976.  This  bill 
however,  authorizes  tests  above  and  be- 
yond that  threshold. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  ban  is  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  increasingly  dangerous 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons.  Therefore, 
we  are  skirting  aroimd  the  agreements  by 
providing  for  stepped- up  testing  before 
the  limitation  takes  efiect. 

It  is  dangerous.  It  is  silly,  silly,  and  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  agreements  to 
now  come  in  and  say,  "Between  now  and 
197G  we  are  going  to  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere. We  are  going  to  continue  this 
dangerous  testing  of  even  bigger  weap- 
ons." 

It  is  the  height  of  cynicism  for  the 
Pentagon  or  for  this  Congre.ss  to  come  in 
with  a  plan  to  test  more  monstrous 
weapons  before  that  ban  takes  effect. 

Furthermore,  the  money  would  be  used 
lor  testing  a  new  MIRV  warhead  for  the 
:-Iinuteman  III  ICBM,  and  MIRV  war- 
heads for  the  Trident  submarine,  new 
bombsrs  ond  new  bombs  for  the  B-52 
bombers. 

All  these  items  are  controversial.  They 
have  not  been  thoroughly  discussed  by 
the  Congress,  nor  thoroughly  imderstood 
by  the  public.  They  are  pushing  us  in  a 
direction  we  do  not  want  to  go;  toward 
a  fii-st  strike  posture,  an  even  more  war- 
like stance.  Yet,  we  are  pushing  to  have 
more. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  that  far. 
I  think  we  pour  too  much  money  Into 
.such  projects.  It  is  time  that  we  called 
a  halt  to  this  nuclear  neui'osis  by  cutting 
off  further  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  my  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

I  will  also  be  offering  another  amend- 
ment which  is  aimed  at  seeing  to  it  that 
funds  for  testing  are  stricken  and  re- 
stores funds  for  safeguards. 

In  1974,  when  major  agreements  are 
taking  place  between  the  major  nations 
of  the  world,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  this  is 
our  obligation.  This  is  the  moment  to 
start.  This  is  the  time  to  begin  to  deal 
effectively  and  intelligently  with  our  nu- 
clear arseiial  and  at  the  same  time  rec- 
o-^nize  the  real  threat  to  human  survival 
p.nd  human  safety. 


If  we  knuckle  imder  to  tlie  OMB,  we 
are  wrong.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee know  that  they  are  wrong  because 
they  tried  to  restore  some  of  this  money. 

Here  is  our  chance  to  represent  tlie 
people  and  their  interest  in  survival. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Ml".  Chairman,  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  concept  of  an  expanded 
progi-am  to  detennine  what  will  be 
necessary  to  adequately  protect  nu- 
clear materials  from  falling  into  un- 
wanted hands,  and  I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is,  too. 

The  Joint  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  add  $5  million  to  the  request  of 
ihe  administration  of  $18  million  for 
.supplemental  funds  in  this  area,  au  in- 
crease of  almost  30  percent.  However, 
this  amendment  would  probably  have 
the  effect  of  retarding  ratlier  than  ad- 
vancing efforts  to  expand  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  the  $23  million  we  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  the  maximum 
amount  that  can  be  effectively  utilized  in 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $110  million  for  safe- 
guards in  fiscal  year  1975,  more  than  was 
requested  by  the  administration. 

The  AEC's  original  request  for  over 
$87  milhon  was  submitted  to  the  OfiQce 
of  Management  and  Budget  In  May,  over 
6  months  ago.  The  long  delay  by  OMB 
in  submitting  this  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress has  completely  precluded  any 
meaningful  ase  of  that  full  amount  this 
year.  We  believe  that  the  $18  million  re- 
quest and  the  additional  $5  r»\lilion  which 
they  added  can  be  used  to  good  pui-pose. 
but  that  any  further  authorization  would 
either  be  unused  or,  worse,  would  be 
.spent  hnstily  and  without  achieving  any- 
thing of  value. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  v;ill  the 
fientleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  wiU  yield  aft- 
er I  complete  my  statement. 

The  AEC  supplemental  appropriations 
have  already  passed  the  House  with  only 
S18  million  approved  for  safeguards.  Tlie 
Senate  has  aLso  passed  that  bill  and  has 
added  the  $5  million  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  When  the  bill  goes 
to  conference,  $23  will  be  the  maximum 
figure  they  can  consider  for  Safeguards. 
These  appropriations  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  legislative  authorization  we 
are  considering  today. 

This  amendment  would  senre  to  delay 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  possibly 
preclude  its  enactment  this  year  by  cre- 
atinji  a  difference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills.  There  is  little  time  for 
a  conference  on  this  bill,  and  if  the 
authorisation  is  not  enacted  by  the  time 
the  conferees  meet  on  the  appropriations 
bill  these  funds  may  be  dropped  alto- 
gether. 

The  longer  we  delay  in  approving  this 
bill  the  less  the  AEC  will  be  able  to  do 
to  cari-y  out  its  purposes.  So  let  me  say 
that,  while  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  the  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  its  adoption  would  thwart  those 
very  objectives  rather  than  advancing 
them. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment  so  that  the  Important 
additional  efforts  authorized  by  this  bill 
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can  begin  without  further  unnecessary 

delay-  ^,    .  .„  ^v 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  As  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  It  is 
that  there  is  not  time  to  have  a  confer- 
ence if  we  have  differences  with  the  other 

body? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  not  the 
main  concern;  that  was  just  a  statement. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  gentleman  would 
agree,  I  believe,  that  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  other  body? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  not  my 
major  concern;  that  is  just  a  statement 
of  fact,  but  what  I  am  principally  con- 
cerned about  is  that  the  committee  has 
thoroughly  studied  these  matters  and 
we  have  $110  million  which  is  all  the 
agency  or  the  regulatory  bodies  can  pos- 
sibly spend  dm-ing  this  fiscal  year. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Let  me  ask  this  question, 
then,  of  the  chairman.  The  gentleman 
feels  that  we  cannot  spend  the  money  for 
safeguards  in  the  time  allotted  by  the 
supplemental,  but  we  can  spend  it  for 
nuclear  testing.  How  does  the  gentleman 
account  for  that? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  is  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
safeguard  provisions,  the  difference  is 
that  the  maximum  attention  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  safeguard  provisions  is  being 
given,  eveiTthing  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  this  area  is  being  done,  and  that 
is  all  that  the  regulatory  bodies  feel  can 
be  done.  They  will,  of  course,  accept  the 
additional  funds,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  use  them  prudently. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  just  an  opinion. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  facts 
about  this?  I  might  say  that  I  have  a 
great  many  facts,  but,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  additional  facts,  I 
would  like  to  see  them. 

I  am  not  as  expert  as  the  gentleman 
from  IlUnois  is  about  this. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Yes,  we  do  have 
facts,  and  the  committee  has  conducted 
hearings  on  safeguards.  If  the  gentle- 
woman would  like,  I  will  send  the  gentle- 
woman a  copy  of  a  report. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  might  add  that  I  have 
recently  read  a  report  by  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  and  the  Sierra 
Club,  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  safety 
precautions  exercised  over  various  nu- 
clear reactors.  There  has  been  constant 
testimony  before  committees  of  Congress 
about  the  need  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money  used  for  this  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  answer  to  questions 
v.hich  I  raised.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  Sisco  admitted  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  safeguards  for  the  inter- 
national transfer  of  nuclear  materials 
are  inadequate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  and  others  cer- 
tainly have  not  given  adequate  atten- 


tion to  some  of  the  refutation  of  their 
arguments.  This  is  the  whole  question, 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  atomic  energy 
program  that  has  been  given  more  at- 
tention than  safety  and  safeguards. 
There  are  other  scientists,  greater  in 
number,  with  just  as  much  experience 
who  feel  differently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  take  this 
time  except  that  I  think  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  is  entitled  to  an 
understanding  of  what  the  issue  is 
here.  Let  me  say  that  the  bill  that  the 
committee  has  set  forth  for  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  is  i  ot  a  bill  to  accel- 
erate nuclear  testing  or  to  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  between  whatever 
countries  want  to  restrict  nuclear  test- 
ing. It  is  not  a  bill  that  is  going  to  allow 
one  iota  of  fallout  any  place  in  the  world, 
because  whatever  testing  is  done  is  going 
to  be  done  underground. 

What  this  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  provided  here  in  the  weapons  test- 
ing area  will  do  is  simply,  in  a  rational 
manner,  permit  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhcs 
to  position  themselves  in  such  a  way  by 
March  31,  1976,  when  the  threshold 
limitations  are  projected  to  go  into  effect 
in  connection  with  the  agreement  be- 
tween those  two  powers,  that  they  will  be 
stable  in  relation  to  each  other  in  their 
nuclear  capabilities  at  that  time.  There- 
fore, this  agreement  that  has  been  work- 
ed out  as  such  tremendous  efforts  by 
these  two  superpowers  will  have  the 
maximum  possible  chance  of  succeeding 
and  accomplishing  the  world  peaceful 
purpose  tliat  it  is  being  put  together  for. 
I  wish  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  could  understand  that.  What  we 
would  do  here  is  to  contribute  to  an 
asymmetry  between  these  two  powers  at 
the  time  that  this  test  ban  goes  into 
effect.  This  would  weaken  the  agree- 
ment, would  put  cracks  in  it  so  that  its 
endurance  might  not  be  that  which  we 
would  hope  it  would  have,  and  its  sta- 
bility might  not  be  sufficiently  long  last- 
ing to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  gentlewoman's 
desires  for  peace.  I  totally  believe  that  we 
should  do  everything  we  possibly  can, 
but,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  get 
emotional  about  this  and  come  rushing 
in  here  with  an  action  that  is  counter- 
productive to  that  general  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Were  these  agreements  entered  into 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  regular 
authorization  bill  of  some  $2.5  billion? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  They  were  entered  into, 
but  then-  effect  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gram had  not  come  mto  the  budgetary 
process,  so  tliat  at  the  time  we  started 
to  take  this  thing  up  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  we  did  not  have  the  information 
necessary  to  go  into  this  bill,  and  that 
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is  why  it  came  up  as  a  supplemental. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  it  came  up 
as  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more 
question,  if  the  gentleman  will  be  .so 
kind  as  to  yield:  This  $80  million  addi- 
tional is  not  for  the  purpose  of  in  any 
way  underwriting  the  agreements  thet 
have  been  made  to  supply  uranium  or 
facilities  of  any  kind  to  the  several  for- 
eign countries  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  committed  to  build  or  sunply 
material  for  nuclear  reactors? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man 100  percent  assurance,  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  only  thing  is  it  accelerates  the 
expenditure  of  money  which  otnerwis3 
would  be  requested  and  spent  at  a  later 
date  in  order  that,  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  one  could  get  the  work 
done  that  was  necessary  to  get  done  to 
reinforce  this  agreement  when,  as.  and 
if  it  goes  into  agreement  in  1976. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me  is  that  it  goes  beyond  this  threshold 
for  testing  of  150  kilotons.  I  have  checked 
this  out  from  the  testimony  of  experts. 
Mr.  Adrian  Fisher  and  Col.  Herbert  Sco- 
vill.  former  ofBcials  of  the  Arms  Contrd 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Let  me  ask 
my  question. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  I  may  say  to  the  lady. 
Colonel  Scovill  and  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher 
are  fine  gentlemen.  I  had  them  before 
the  committee  and  questioned  them.  I 
continuously  asked  them  if  the  real  un- 
derlying purpose  of  this  agreement  was 
not  unilateral  disarmament  and  neither 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  despite  the  fact 
they  were  so  questioned,  would  admit 
that  their  objective  was  unilateral  dis- 
armament. That  is  all  on  the  record.  I 
slated  that  it  was  the  unilateral  disarma- 
ment position  as  the  lady  has  brought  it 
in  today.  The  miilateral  disarmament 
position  is  a  position  which  is  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  in  miilateral  disarmament  but  in 
general  disarmament  and  in  disarma- 
ment as  a  result  of  agreement  among  the 
parties.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  are  talking  about  violating  an  agree- 
ment which  has  to  do  with  testing. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abz^t."  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.-;  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  *-ead  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  9"- 
276  is  herebv  amended  by  striking  from  sub- 
seciion  (11)  capital  equipment,  the  figure 
••$208,850,000'  and  substituting  the  figure 
••.i.227.150.000'. 

AMLNDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MS.  ABZrfi 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  :>n 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abtvc:  Page  2. 
line  3.  after  the  words  "substituting  the' 
strl.kv  out  ail  through  and  Including  line  4 
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and  substitute  lii  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 
'  loUowlng:  '$251,250,000  at  least  $42,000,000 
of  which  Is  specifically  authorized  solely  for 
the  acquisition  and  fabrication  of  safeguard 
equipment.'  " 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  essentially  what  the 
first  one  attempted  to  do  with  respect  to 
capital  rather  tlian  operating  expense. 
It  strikes  funds  for  testing  and  restores 
funds  for  safeguards.  In  this  case  it  re- 
stores $42.4  million. 

Let  me  make  something  very  clear.  I 
do  not  want  this  record  to  be  confused 
in  the  least.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer>,  made 
some  statements  v.liich  are  totally  inap- 
propriate and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  argument  before  the  House.  The  is- 
sue is  the  following.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment wliich  has  set  a  threshold  on  our 
testing  and  that  tlireshold  is  150  kilotons. 
We  are  suggesting  here  that  we  pass  be- 
yond that  UirevShold  before  the  agree- 
ment goes  into  effect.  That  is  a  cynical 
action  on  the  part  of  this  House. 

The  position  I  take  in  my  amendments 
has  nothing  to  do  with  disarmament  or 
luiilateral  disannament.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  testing.  It  does  not 
take  away  one  iota  of  ihe  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons  v  e  have.  It  does  not  be- 
gin to  create  disai-mament  or  a  threat 
to  the  armament  program,  unfortu- 
nately. Ic  does  however,  suggest  that  an 
agreement  is  beginning  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tiie  Soviet 
Union  as  to  how  to  save  civilization  and 
not  destroy  it.  All  I  wanted  to  quote  was 
the  fact  that,  interestingly  enough,  we 
liad  no  tests  greater  th.in  tJie  threshold 
of  150  kilotons  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
only  2  in  the  last  4  years.  One  of  them 
was  the  Cannikin  test  for  the  Spartan 
ABM  warhead,  now  no  longer  needed  be- 
cause of  the  ABM  treaty  of  1972.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  there  is  no  high  prior- 
ity need  for  the  development  of  new 
high-yield  weapons.  It  is  always  possible, 
of  course,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
yield  to  the  ratio  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  our  security  that 
we  have  this  continuing  testing  which 
threatens  the  safety  of  this  country,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  minimize  tlie  safe- 
guards? 

I  sugge.'^t  that  UiLj  is  mindless  and  we 
laave  no  justification  for  it.  Let  as  not 
put  any  red  herrings  in  the  way  by  say- 
ing that  this  is  unilateral  disannament. 

Last  May  the  AEC  reported  861  abnor- 
mal events  diu'ing  tlie  previous  year's 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants.  Every 
one  of  the  plant-s  had  at  least  one  such 
event.  It  is  ludicrous  tliat  I  have  to  get 
up  and  appeal  to  this  empty  House  for 
the  safety  of  this  country  and  of  human- 
ity and  have  people  in  tliis  House  tell  me 
it  is  OK  to  cut  the  money  for  Safeguards 
because  we  cannot  use  it  in  time,  when  at 
the  same  time  we  are  violating  intema- 
tional  agreemeiit  and  detente  by  sug- 
gesting we  get  in  higher  yield  tests  than 
f;n  international  agreement  has  provided 
for. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  if  we  are 
not,  the  future  nill  take  care  of  tliat 
problem.  We  are  all  extremely  luc.ity  (hat 
none  of  these  860  abnormal  events  turned 
into  a  catastro-^he  that  clestroyeil  thou- 
sands of  people. 


Radiation  hazards  are  also  involved  in 
the  testing  of  weapons.  The  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  says  that  radia- 
tion emission  standards  are  100,000  times 
too  low. 

Why  do  you  not  ever  give  us  tliese  kind 
of  facts  on  the  floor  of  the  House?  Why 
is  it  that  somebody  not  on  the  committee 
always  has  to  give  these  facts?  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  entitled  to  be  informed  by 
experts,  and  I  believe  you  on  the  com- 
mittee are  experts,  in  the  House. 

I  am  sorry  that  \<e  disagree  here  and 
yet  I  think  our  disagreement  is  much 
le.ss  than  appears,  because  the  committee 
did  asii  fo.'  increased  amounts  for  Safe- 
guards. Even  if  we  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  spend  all  the  money,  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  be  safe?  Is  it  not  better  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  amount  of  Safeguard  money 
it  needs?  When  the  Commission,  whlcli 
is  the  authority,  which  is  the  expert, 
comes  to  the  committee  and  asks  for 
other  money,  we  are  guided  by  them.  How 
come  we  are  not  guided  by  them  here? 
How  come  we  are  guided  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  only 
knows  about  cutting,  that  does  not  care 
whether  they  cut  out  food  from  pro- 
gram.-;, that  does  not  care  whether  they 
cut  out  housing  from  programs;  they  do 
not  care  about  anything  except  cutting 
budgets. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Commission  did  not  ask  for  these  fimds 
in  September.  The  first  time  they  asked 
for  an  increase  in  funds  was  in  May  this 
year.  Of  coiu-.^e,  that  request  had  to  go  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
It  laid  there  for  quite  awhile  before  it 
was  finally  considered.  A  large  part  of 
the  increase  was  disapproved.  The  com- 
mittee was  the  one  tliat  added  funds  to 
the  reque.st  submitted  to  Congress. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
is  not  the  basic  appropriation  for  the 
Commis.sion.  We  are  talking  about  In- 
cieascd  appropriations,  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, for  fiscal  year  1975. 

We  are  talking  about  an  increa.se  in 
appropriations  of  $23  million  over  the 
figure  aheady  approved  for  the  Safe- 
guard program,  this  particular  area  we 
are  talking  about,  of  $87  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  We  are  talking  about  an 
increase  by  $23  million  to  bring  it  up  to 
£100  million. 

Tlie  committee  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  Safeguard  and 
with  respect  to  the  reporting  on  Safe- 
guard matters  to  the  Congress.  We  will 
continue  reporting  to  the  Congres.;. 
Hardly  a  week  goes  by  when  tiiere  is  not 
some  kind  of  report  to  the  Congress  on 
jiov.erplants  or  the  nuclear  industry. 

I  would  like  to  mention  another  report. 
The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  seven  nuclear  pov.'cr- 
plants  in  operation.  If  anyone  were  to 
look  at  the  record  recently,  they  would 
have  seen  that  those  seven  nuclear 
powerplants  of  Commonwealth  have  re- 
ported a  saving  of  power  cost  of  $10  mil- 
lion last  yeai-  by  the  operation  of  those 
.seven  nuclear  powerplants.  They  al.'O 
indicate  that  they  operate  their  .system 


at  25  percent  less  cost  than  normally  be- 
cause of  the  atomic  energy  plants. 

So,  these  kinds  of  reports  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  the  Congress.  Tlie 
committee  set  up  a  special  committee  on 
.safeguards  in  the  matter  of  trarisport  of 
radioactive  material.  There  have  been 
adequate  reports  in  the  public  press  and 
in  the  Congress,  and  there  will  be  others. 
There  is  probably  no  program  in  the 
whole  governmental  system  that  has 
more  reports  issued  on  it  or  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  for  the 
same  reasons  as  I  opposed  her  previ- 
ous amendment,  namely,  tliat  they 
are,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  in 
derogation  of  the  arms  control  agree- 
ments between  the  two  superpowers, 
and  would  tend  to  degrade  tlae  force 
and  effect  of  these  new  agreements 
if  tlie  gentlewoman's  amendment  were 
passed. 

The  gentlewoman  has  made  further 
reference  to  a  lot  of  megaton  nuclear 
testing.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  be 
clear  on  that. 

The  Cannikin  test  was  a  test  in  ex- 
cess of  1  megaton  conducted  by  the 
United  States  in  1971.  Since  that  time, 
the  United  States  has  conducted  no  test 
in  the  megaton  range.  However,  since 
thut  time  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972  con- 
ducted a  test  of  about  a  megaton.  In 
1973,  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  two 
tests  in  tlie  3-  to  6-megaton  range.  Again 
this  year,  1974,  they  conducted  two  more 
tests;  one  in  the  1-  to  3 -megaton  rar^ge, 
and  another  in  the  3-  to  4-megaton 
range. 

I  think  that  this  should  amply  Illus- 
trate that  there  is  no  one  on  our  side 
who  is  going  ape  in  the  testing  area. 
We  are  only  doing  what  we  have  to  do 
and  should  do  to  maintain  our  position 
relative  to  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
world. 

One  other  thing  I  would  want  to  men- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman:  7'hat  is,  her 
allegation  that  this  committee  and  the 
AEC  did  not  bring  up  facts,  and  that 
someone  like  the  gentlewoman  had  to 
bring  out  these  facts. 

What  she  quoted  were  not  facts,  but 
the  opinion  of  some  people  who  a.-e 
membei-s  of  the  very,  very,  very  mea- 
gerly  .-^mall  minority  in  the  nuclear  v.'orld, 
and  they  are  not  facts.  They  are  opin- 
ions. Those  people  have  been  sDur>ding 
off  those  same  opinions  for  a  long,  long 
time.  The  fact  that  they  have  repeated 
them  and  reiterated  them  and  even  that 
they  are  repeated  and  reiterated  here  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  does  not  mr.ive 
those  opinions  ipso  facto  fat'.  They  aie 
not. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  V/yoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  v/ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  say 
tliat  in  my  2  years  on  the  committee.  I 
would  like  to  h.ive  my  friend,  the  gentie- 
v^oman  from  New  York,  to  know  that  I 
think  wo  have  seen  2  years  of  openness 
towu'.-d  Clitic ir;ri  on  nuclear  policy. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wrtshington,  wi»o  sen-es  as  head  of  the 
Com/tiission  on  Atomic  Energy.  During 
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those  2  years  I  know  of  no  member  on 
my  committee,  either  of  my  friends  from 
California,  Mr.  Holifield  and  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,  who  are  here  now,  who  has  ever  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  supplying  mate- 
rials I  wanted,  or  to  stop  the  Plowshare 
program  which  was  not  possibly  their 
desire  at  the  time. 

Last  week  Mr.  Doub,  former  AEC 
Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Lapp, 
physicist,  and  I  spent  the  better  part  of 
1  day  answering  questions  with  the 
young  people  of  Ralph  Nader's  group, 
who  wanted  the  nuclear  moratorium. 

I  think  in  the  last  2  years  there  has 
been  a  better  rapport  with  the  critics  of 
nuclear  policy  than  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time. 

I  think  even  Ralph  Nader  admits  that 
he  finds  more  information  available  now 
than  ever  before.  We  need  the  help  of 
bona  fide  critics  and  concerned  citizens 
in  the  proper  policy  and  direction  of 
development  of  atomic  power  in  this  na- 
tion. We  appreciate  their  interest  in 
these  matters.  We  appreciate  their  Join- 
ing with  us  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
coimtry. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  appreciates  the  fact  that 
I  am  interested  in  the  subject  of  siu'- 
vival.  I  do  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  gentleman  is  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine.  So  are  many  other  members 
of  tliis  committee.  They  are  colleagues 
with  whom  I  disagree  but  on  this  mat- 
ter, they  are  friends  of  mine.  They  do 
very  fine  work.  But  I  think  I  have  to 
disagree  with  them.  The  reason  I  do- 
is  that  there  is  very  little  money  provided 
for  safeguarding  international  programs 
or  developing  approved  safeguard  tech- 
niques. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  misplaced 
priority  In  the  handling  of  the  atomic 
energy  program. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned  with 
safety,  at  a  time  when  we  are  concerned 
with  nuclear  reactors  and  fuels,  and  the 
way  in  which  we  handle  powerplants.  It 
becomes  our  responsibility  to  err  on  the 
•side  of  caution,  and  not  allow  our  money 
to  be  cut  in  the  area  of  research  on 
.safeguards. 

How  can  the  gentleman  say  that  makes 
me  an  isolated  critic?  I  think  I  repre- 
sent, in  my  view,  if  I  may  say  so,  what  is 
neces.saiT  for  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  I  think  we  should  not  permit 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
come  ill  and  tell  us  to  cut  the  request 
which  is  made  by  the  experts,  who  are 
asking  $87  million  for  safeguards,  and 
we  are  giving  them  $23  million.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  place  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  the  budget.  This  is  a  mis- 
placed priority. 

The  other  question  is,  do  we  not  think 
it  is  a  bit  cynical  for  tliis  committee  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  an  international  agree- 
ment which  has  set  a  cerinin  threshold 
of  testing? 

Why  now  do  we  want  to  test  above 
the  level  of  150  kilotons,  in  the  face  of 
an  agreement  thrt  says  we  have  to  cut 
out  that  level  of  testing? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  First,  ve 
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called  in  the  best  experts  in  the  land  to 
hear  what  is  going  on  in  mutual  balance 
force  reductions — not  in  imilateral  re- 
ductions. 

Second,  in  my  opinion  we  must  listen 
to  those  experts  In  that  particular  field 
as  to  the  statement  or  procedure  in- 
volving this  fact  at  the  present  time. 

Third,  the  OMB  should  not  make  the 
cuts  in  disagreement  with  the  experts. 

Fourth,  we  believe  Chairman  Price  re- 
sponded to  the  criticism,  which  makes 
the  amendment  imnecessarj'  and,  in  fact, 
impractical  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v,jll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlewoman  has  referred  to  the 
violation  of  an  agi'eement. 

We  are  not  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. We  are  consistent  with  the  action 
the  Commission  wants  to  take  with  the 
funds.  That  is  consistent  with  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  other  side  has  already 
recognized  that.  They  liave  conducted 
several  megaton  tests  since  the  agree- 
ment. 

So  we  are  not  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
agreement  at  all. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nev  York  (Ms.  ABZfO . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BtTRLisoN  of  Missouri.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  16609)  to  amend 
Public  Law  93-276  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1461,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previotis  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annotuiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  ABLUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  gro'.aid  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Serceiuu  at  Arms  will  notif;»-  ab- 
sont  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electi'onic  de- 
vice, and  tlific  were — yeas  312,  r.ay.s  49, 
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'present"  1,  not  voting  72,  as 


Abduor 

Adams 

.^rldabbo 

Alexaudt-r 

Anderson,  lU. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aununzio 
Archer 
Areuds 
Ashbrook 
Bafaas 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baumau 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Ble.sttr 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bowen 
Bradcmas 
Bray 
Brepux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Bvirke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byrou 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Ciark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coheu 
collier 
Collins,  III. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Come 
Cor  man 
cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Gan^a 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denhoim 
Dennis 
Dent 

UcrwiUiki 
Deviue 
Dickinson 
Dlnsell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downiv.p 
Dul!=ki 
Duncan 
du  Font 
rdwftid--.  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlcnboru 
Ksch 

Evat:-.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fu-h(r 
l-.v^O'! 
i-Vowcr: 

r:viu 


[Roll  No.  644) 

YEAS— 312 

Ford 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frcy 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Fuo.ua 
Gaydos 
Ge'.tys 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goidwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Haramer- 
schmidt 
Eanley 

Hansen,  l.laho 
Harsha 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Haishaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 

IlOlt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

H  ungate 

Hunt 

H'ltchinson 

ichord 

jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

cohnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tcnn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 
Kuyker.dall 

KVTOS 

Lagomarsino 

Lcudgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

L^nt 

Litt«n 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

LOtt 

Lujan 
McClory 

MHTloskey 

Mccolllster 

McDarte 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdouald 

Vir-jden 

Madigac 

Muhon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C 

M;n"nU-is.  Calif. 

Maihis.  Ga. 

KLiisunaea 

:,Ta>ne 

M'eds 

Michel 

\:il!ord 

Miller 

Miuisb 

Minshal'..  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mirell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
X'oss 

Murphy.  111. 
MiTiha 
Myers 
Kuicbsr 


Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  ill. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Uoncalio.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  P». 

Rose 

Rosienkowski 

Roush 

Pousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Huppe 

Ruth 

F.yan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sl-.uster 

Slices 

Sisk 

SkubitK 
Slack 

Sn.lth,  Iowa 
S-nlth.  NT. 
Snyder 
Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  WUliam 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Steed 

St  eel  man 

Steiger.  hri/- 

Stratton 

Siubblefield 

StitcSey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  tlo. 

Tfiylor,  K.C. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson.  Ww. 

Thone 

Thc-iiton 

Tieriuin 

TcTieli,  Nev, 

Trcen 

UtiaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deer!  in 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  V'eeu 

V.-r.ii 

Veysey 

Viforlto 

wagronner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wha-'en 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnail 

WijgtBs 
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Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wlun 
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Ab/u? 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
A.spin 
BadUlo 
Berglaiid 
Bingham 
Burton,  John 
Burion.  Phillip 
Clay 
Coiiyer.s 
Dell  urns 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Fish 
Forsvthe 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

NAYS — 49 
Fraser 
Gross 
Gude 

Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Kastenmeicr 
Koch 
Lehman 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlusky 


Young,  111. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwsfh  . 


Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moaklcy 

Obey 

Kangel 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Snrbiines 

bchroeder 

Seiberllng 

Stark 

Siokcs 

Sludds 

Waldle 

Yates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  —1 


Evlns.  Tenn. 
NOT  VOTING - 

Guyer 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Htllis 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kluczynski 

Landrum 

Luken 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mills 

Mosher 

Murphy,  NY. 

Parrls 

Patten 

Pettis 


Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Rarick 

Reid 

Riegle 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Steele 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Tcague 

Traxler 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Oa- 


Armstrong 

Ashley 

Bell 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Brinkley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chapppll 

Chlsholm 

Conable 

Conlan 

Davis,  Oa. 

Diggs 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Olaimo 

Grasso 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grover 

Gubser 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  '■ 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Rarick. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Eshleman.      ^ 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Grover.  "^ 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanra- 
han. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Pettis. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mrs.  Gras.so  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.   Held   with   Mr.   Steiger  of   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Steele. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FACILITATING  THE  ENTRY  INTO 
FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  U.S.  NUCLEAR 
WARSHIPS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1161)  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1161 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
to  facilitate  the  ready  acceptability  of  United 
States  nuclear  powered  warships  into  friend- 
ly foreign  ports  and  harbors:  and 
"  Whereas  the  advent  of  nuclear  reactors 
has  led  to  various  efforts  throughout  the 
world  to  develop  an  appropriate  legal  regime 
for  compensating  those  who  sustain  damages 
In  the  event  there  should  be  an  incident  In- 
volving the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors; 
and 

Whereas  tlie  United  States  has  been  exer- 
cising leadership  In  developing  legislative 
measures  designed  to  assure  prompt  and 
equitable  compensation  In  the  event  a  nti- 
clear  incident  should  arise  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  nticlear  reactor  by  the  United 
States  as  is  evidenced  In  particular  by  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended;  and 

Whereas  some  form  of  assurance  as  to  the 
prompt  availability  of  compensation  for  dam- 
age in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent ln"olvlng  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a  United 
Slates  warship  would,  in  conjunction  with 
the  unparalleled  safety  record  that  has  been 
achieved  by  United  States  nuclear  powered 
warships  in  their  operation  tliroughoiit  the 
world,  further  the  effectiveness  of  such  war- 
ships: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  It  will  pay  claims  or 
judgments  for  bodily  injury,  death,  or  dam- 
age to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  property 
proven  to  have  resulted  from  a  nuclear  In- 
cident Involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States  warship:  Provided.  That  the 
Injury,  death,  damage  or  loss  was  not  caused 
by  the  act  of  an  armed  force  engaged  In 
combat  or  as  a  result  of  civil  Insurrection. 
The  President  may  authorize,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  direct,  the 
payment  of  such  claims  or  Judgments  from 
any  contingency  funds  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  may  certify  such  claims  or  judg- 
ments to  the  Congress  for  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  for  some  time  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  acce.ss  into  foreign 
ports  of  our  nuclear  warships.  Despite 
their  outstanding  safety  record,  there  is 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  nations 
to  allow  U.S.  nuclear  warships  to  use 
their  porto  without  some  assurance  that 
the  United  States  would  accept  the  lia- 
bility for  damages  ii.  the  unlikely  event 
of  an  incident  caused  by  a  reactor  in  a 
U.S.  warship. 


The  Joint  Committee  held  a  .series  of 
hearings  on  this  matter  over  the  past  2 
years,  in  wliich  we  heard  from  Admiral 
Rickover,  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Department  of 
Defense  officials,  all  of  whom  urge',  some 
sort  of  congressional  action  to  provide 
the  needed  assurances.  As  a  result,  my 
colleague.  Craig  Hosmer.  and  I  intro- 
duced this  joint  resolution,  wiiich  is 
aimed  at  removing  any  question  of  con- 
gressional intent  relative  to  this  question. 
The  Joint  Committee  voted  unanimously 
to  report  it  favorably. 

This  e.solution  states  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  tiie  United  States  that  it  would 
pay  any  bona  fide  claims  arising  from  a 
nuclear  incident  involving  the  nuclear 
reactor  of  a  U.S.  warship.  We  '  elieve,  as 
do  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State,  that  this  expression  of  the  Con- 
gress will  facilitate  our  negotiations  with 
foreign  nations  for  entry  of  our  nuclear 
warships  into  their  ports. 

This  resolution  is  intended  strictly  as 
authority  for  claims  settlement.  It  does 
not  authorize  any  new  fimus.  Claims 
within  its  purview  would  be  paid  out  of 
Department  of  Defense  contingency 
funds,  to  the  extent  that  is  feasible. 
Claims  which  exceed  available  contin- 
gency funds  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  review  and  appro- 
priations. 

We  do  not  anticipate  tliat  any  such 
claims  will  ever  arise.  But  it  is  critical 
to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  our 
allies  that  our  nuclear  fleet  have  the 
flexibility  afforded  by  acce.ss  to  a  variety 
of  foreign  ports.  This  is  a  real  and  pres- 
ent problem  that  I  believe  can  be  al- 
leviated by  the  adoption  c.  this  resolu- 
tion. 1 1  -ge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  pas.sage  of  the  joint 
resolution  for  all  of  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  in 
addition  because  the  principal  effect  of 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  will  be  to 
give  American  seamen  on  nuclear  naval 
ships  an  even  break  at  getting  R.  &  R. 
in  decent  liberty  ports.  Believe  me,  this 
is  a  morale  factor  that  all  of  us  who  have 
served  on  naval  ships  find  incomparable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  resolution,  but 
it  is  confined  strictly  and  exclusively  to 
the  warships? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  to  any  incident 
arising  from  their  nuclear  reactors 
only — their  propulsion  plants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Anything  that  would  flow  from  this  is 
limited  exclusively  to  warships? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Precisely. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
make    the    Japanese    more   anxious   or 
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more    agreeable    to    having    nuclear- 
powered  ships  in  their  ports? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  My  remarks  were  not 
in  respect  to  the  desirability  of  being 
in  their  ports.  I  did  not  have  theirs  ex- 
actly in  mind;  but  I  think  the  ones  that 
I  am  thinking  about  are  perhaps  some 
ports  ill  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
some  ports  in  the  Mediteiranean.  I  would 
not  attempt  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Japanese. 

I  had  a  nice  experience,  though,  some 
years  ago.  I  was  welcomed  when  I  entered 
a  port  in  Tokyo  Bay  on  VJ  Day  in  1945, 
to  see  up  against  one  large  wall  of  what 
was  left  of  a  factoi-y  an  enormous  sign 
many  feet  high  that  said,  "Welcome  U.S. 
Navy,"  and  I  tliink  we  still  have  about 
the  same  welcome  from  these  people  now 
that  we  did  then  and  the  same  great 
spirit  between  our  countries. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentlev,oman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  in  other  countries  about  our 
allowing  nuclear  warships  into  theii* 
ports.  I  believe  the  Japanese  had  a  par- 
ticular experience  with  a  nuclear  power 
that  they  have  not  forgotten.  Is  this  in- 
tended to  encourage  these  nations  to 
give  them  assurance  in  case  they  have 
a  catastrophe?  Is  there  an  intention  to 
force  them  to  accept  these  nuclear  ships 
in  their  ports?  I  would  like  an  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
stop  long  enough,  I  will  give  an  answer. 
The  answer  is  simply  this.  This  resolu- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  nuclear 
weapons.  This  resolution  has  only  to  do 
with  the  nuclear  powerplants  of  naval 
vessels.  It  is  simply  Umited  thereto. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Six^aker,  only  last 
week  we  watched  the  President  of  the 
United  States  being  hustled  in  and  out  of 
a  friendly  countiT.  Japan,  with  security 
so  tight  that  he  could  not  see  or  be  seen 
by  the  average  citizen  but  only  a  select 
few.  Why  was  such  security  necessary? 
Because  of  the  WTath  of  the  Japanese 
people  upon  discovering  that  U.S.  ships 
are  caiTying  nuclear  weapons  into  their 
ports.  Japan  has  kno\m,  and  will  never 
forget,  what  nucleai*  weapons  can  do. 
Their  people  want  no  part  of  the  nu- 
clear madness,  and  bear  no  love  for  any 
country  that  insists  they  harbor  it. 

Yet,  today,  we  have  a  proposal  to  fa- 
cihtate  access  to  foreign  ports,  for  our 
nuclear  warships.  When  will  we  learn 
that  the  people  of  other  countries  don't 
want  our  nuclear  warsliips,  nor  any  part 
of  the  so-called  protection  offered.  The 
average  citizen,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
wants  only  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace 
without  the  coastant  threat  of  sudden 
nuclear  destruction. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  guarantee 
other  countries  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  pay  damages  in  case  oui"  war- 
ships cau.se  an  accident  in  foreign  ports. 
Suppose  such  an  accident  occurred,  and 
wiped  out  not  just  other  vessels  in  port, 
but  through  radiation,  wiped  out  a  port 
city  of  some  200,000  people?  Is  there  any 
adequate  compensation  for  that  kind  of 
destruction? 

The  real  puipose  of  this  resolution  i.^ 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  Umted  States 


to  confront  the  Soviet  Union  at  various 
points  around  the  globe.  Since  we  are 
already  far  ehead  of  the  Soviets  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  nuclear  weapons, 
I  see  no  rea.'on  to  add  to  the  growing 
hazards  by  permitting  these  confronta- 
tions. Where  we  go,  the  Soviets  are  sure 
to  follow.  Suppose  an  accident  Involved 
a  Soviet  ship  with  the  same  access  rights 
a-s  ours?  Would  world  war  III  result? 

Rather  tlian  providing  insurance,  let 
as  keep  our  warships  away  from  foreign 
ports  and  avoid  the  unspeakable  hazards 
of  possible  accidents.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordei'ed  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  248),  lussui-lng  com- 
pensation for  damages  caused  by  nuclear 
incidents  involving  the  nuclear  reactor 
of  a  U.S.  warship. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  248 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
to  facilitate  the  ready  acceptability  of  United 
States  nuclear  powered  warships  into  friendly 
foreign  ports  and  harbors;  and 

Whereas  the  advent  of  nuclear  reactors  has 
led  to  various  etTorts  throughout  the  world 
to  develop  an  appropriate  legal  regime  for 
compeusatiug  those  who  sustain  damages  In 
the  event  there  should  be  an  Incident  in- 
volving the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  eser- 
cising  leadership  In  developing  legislative 
measures  designed  to  assure  prompt  and 
equitable  compensation  in  the  event  a  nu- 
clear incident  should  arise  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  a  nuclear  reactor  by  the  United 
States  as  is  evidenced  In  particular  by  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended;  and 

Whereas  some  form  of  assurance  as  to  the 
prompt  availability  of  compeiisation  for  dam- 
age 111  the  unlikely  event  of  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent Involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States  warship  would.  In  conjunction 
with  the  unparalleled  safety  record  that  has 
been  achieved  by  United  States  nuclear 
powered  warships  In  their  operation  through- 
out the  world,  further  the  effectiveness  of 
such  waiships;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  it  wUl  pay  claims 
or  judgments  for  bodUy  Injury,  death,  or 
damage  to  or  loss  of  real  personal  property 
proven  to  have  resulted  from  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent involving  tiie  nuclear  reactor  of  a  United 
States  warship:  Provided,  That  the  injury, 
death,  damage,  or  loss  was  not  caused  by  the 
act  or  an  armed  force  engaged  in  combat 
or  aL^  a  result  of  civil  Insurrection.  The  Presi- 
dent may  ar.t!ioriz»,  under  such  terms  and 
cond;tio;-s  as  he  may  direct,  the  payment  of 
such    claims   or   Judgments   from   any   con- 


tingency funds  available  to  the  Government 
or  may  certify  such  claims  or  judgments  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

Tlie  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  1161)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 
ON   rroCLEAR  INFORMATION 

Mr.  PRICE  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  16074)  to  provide 
available  nuclear  information  to  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAI5ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  16074 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  202 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  designating  the  present  text  subsection 
"a"  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  as  "b": 

"b.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall,  on  or  before  June  30th  of  each  yepr. 
report  to  their  respective  Houses  on  the  de- 
velopment, use,  and  control  of  nuclear  energy,- 
for  the  common  defense  and  security  and  for 
peaceftil  purposes.  Each  report  shall  provide 
facts  and  Information  available  to  the  Joint 
Committee  concerning  nuclear  energy  which 
will  assist  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  Individual  Members  in  thp 
exercise  of  Informed  judgment  on  matters  of 
weaponrj';  foreign  policy:  defense;  Interna- 
tional trade;  and  in  resi>ect  to  the  expendi- 
ture and  appropriation  of  Government  reve- 
nues. Each  report  shall  be  presented  formaUy 
under  circumstances  which  provide  for  clari- 
fication and  discussion  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  recognition  of 
the  need  for  public  understanding,  presenta- 
tions of  the  reports  shall  be  made  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  In  open  sessions 
and  by  means  of  unclassified  written  mate- 
rials." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Tills  bill  provides  for  annual  reports 
to  Congress  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  insure  that  all  Mem 
bers  are  adequately  Informed  as  to  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  international  aspects  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  been  vigorous 
in  its  oversight  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Enei-gy  Commission  throughout 
its  history.  We  conduct  frequent  and  in- 
tensive hearings  which  are  held  in  open 
session  except  when  the  requirements  oi 
national  security  or  other  compelliup 
circumstances  require  executive  session? 
These  hearings  are  published  and  thus 
available  to  Members  and  tlie  pubhc.  In 
addition,  the  committee  publi.<;hes  sev- 
eral reports  each  year  on  subjects  related 
to  atomic  enei-gy.  For  instance,  over  the 
10-year  period  from  1963  to  1972.  we  pub- 
lished 112  such  report's,  in  jiddition  to 
formal  repoz'ts  oa  24  bills. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  amused  when  Mem- 
bers occasionally  complain  that  they  do 
not  have  access  to  Information  on  which 
to  base  informed  decisions  on  atomic  en- 
ergy matters.  I  recommend  to  any  Mem- 
ber who  does  not  feel  adequately  In- 
foi-med  that  he  examine  the  latest  Joint 
Committee  report  entitled  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  Membership. 
Publications,  and  Other  Pertinent  In- 
formation Througli  the  93d  Congress,  1st 
Session."  This  report,  updated  and  pub- 
lislied  annually,  lists  all  Joint  Committee 
publications  baclc  to  1946,  and  also  con- 
tains a  list  of  AEC  technical  reports  and 
film  libraries  from  which  the  great  num- 
bers of  reports  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion can  be  obtained.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee staff  is  available  also  to  assist  any 
Member  in  finding  information  on  any 
atomic  energy  matter. 

Despite  this  wealth  of  information,  the 
committee  felt  it  would  also  be  of  use  to 
report  annually  to  Members  on  recent 
developments  in  the  critical  areas 
*■!.  enumerated  in  H.R.  16074.  A  formal  re- 
port of  this  nature  would,  in  our  opinion, 
serve  to  lilghlight  events  of  special  im- 
portance and  provide  a  starting  point  for 
Members  interested  in  pursuing  some 
particular  topic  in  more  depth. 

This  bill  was  reported  without  dissent 
by  the  Joint  Committee.  I  believe  that  it 
will  provide  a  useful  supplement  to  the 
reports  we  have  been  publishing  and  will 
continue  to  publish  on  specific  topics.  I 
support  the  bill  and  urge  those  Members 
who  desire  more  information  on  these 
matters  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
very  weak  support  of  H.R.  16074,  which 
will  require  a  report  once  a  year  which 
probably  no  one  will  read  anyway.  It 
ambiguously  requires  the  thing. 

The  genesis  of  this  was  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  mihappiness  expressed  by  some 
Members  that  they  were  not  being  in- 
formed. I  think  they  were  actually  being 
provided  material  but  just  were  not  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  it.  Tliis  may  help  to 
draw  their  attention  to  these  things.  I 
really  do  not  know;  I  would  not  think  so. 

But,  it  probably  will  not  hann  any 
Member  very  much  if  we  pajs  the  bill. 
It  will  not  cost  very  much  except  for 
the  printing  of  the  report  and  the  prep- 
aration thereof. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Res- 
olution 1462, 1  call  up  for  immediate  con- 
sideration the  Senate  bill  'S.  3802  •  to 
provide  available  nuclear  information  to 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lov/s: 

S.  3802 
Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  Hou!<p 
of  Reprenentatives  of  the  Ujiitcd  States  of 
Avirrica  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  designating  the  present  text  sub- 


section "a."  and  by  adding  the  following  as 
subsection  "b.": 

"b.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  arc 
Members  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
Khali,  on  or  Ijefore  Jtine  30  of  each  year, 
report  to  their  respective  Houses  on  the  de- 
velopment, use.  !tnd  control  of  nuclear  energy 
for  tiie  common  defense  and  security  and 
for  peaceful  purpo.ses.  Each  report  shall  pro- 
vide facts  and  information  available  to  the 
Joint  Commillee  concerning  nuclear  energy 
which  will  assist  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  Individual  members  In 
tiie  exercise  oi  informed  judgment  on  mat- 
ters of  weaponry:  foreign  policy;  defense: 
inCernni.lcnAl  trade;  and  In  respect  to  the 
expeiirtiturc  and  r.ppropriation  of  Govern- 
ment revenues.  Each  report  shall  be  pre- 
.'.ented  formally  under  circumstances  which 
provide  for  clarification  and  discussion  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  recognition  ol  tlie  nee'l  for  public  under- 
standing, pre,-iciit?.iions  of  the  reports  shall 
be  made  to  the  maximiun  extent  po.sslble  in 
open  se.sslons  and  by  mean  >  of  unclassified 
written  materials.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  iH.R.  16074 1  was 
laid  on  the  Uible. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Ml-.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  da.vs  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  three  bills  just 
pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Theie  wa.s  no  objection. 


COL.  S.  PERRY  BROWN  ADDRESSES 
FOUNDERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

•Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  feiven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend.  Col.  S.  Perry  Brown  is  a  former 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  an  organization  who.se  merits 
have  been  extolled  many  times  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  deservedl.v 
so.  Colonel  Brown  makes  his  home  in  the 
beautiful  beginning  area  of  the  hill  coun- 
try in  Wimberley.  Tex. 

Colonel  Blown  recently  addressed  the 
Founders  of  the  American  Legion  at 
their  annual  banquet  in  Miami.  Fla.,  and 
his  excellent  speech  gave  a  veiy  interest- 
ing accoimt  of  the  formative  years  of  this 
benevolent  and  patriotic  group. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  Colonel  Brown's  re- 
marks which  I  know  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  this  body,  including 
the  many  Legionnaires: 

AODntSS    TO    THE    POWKDFP.S    OF     I  HE 

AMER^c.^N  Legion 
I  By  Col.  S.  Perry  Brown  t 
Mr.  President,  my  fellow  Texpns.  the  rever- 
end  clergy,   your   distinguished   guests,   and 
our  very   Important   per.sons— tlie   Founders 
of  tiie  American  Legion: 

To  me.  It  is  Interesiiiig  that  events  and 
incidents  that  happened  50  or  GO  years  ago 


seem  so  fresh  and  clear  In  detail  In  my  mind, 
while  those  that  happened  yesterday  or  the 
day  before  become  confused  in  a  fog  or  have 
been  forgotten. 

My  friends  tell  me  that  I  am  In  my  sec- 
ond childhood  or  that  they  can  find  very  few 
persons  to  disprove  what  I  say  happened  50 
years  ago.  But  they  say  if  I  don't  "hew  the 
line"  on  what  happened  recently  there  are 
muny  who  will  call  my  hand. 

I  sometimes  wonder.  Mr.  President.  If  you 
Founders  had  ii  vision  of  the  outcome  t.f 
what  you  started— a  veterans'  organization  of 
3';.  niilUon  members  at  Its  peak!  I  am  told 
that  those  who  are  in  The  American  Legion 
plus  those  who  have  been  In  the  organiza- 
tion, number  twice  that,  or  over  7  million, 
with  a  stable  membership  of  over  2'^  million 
during  tlie  last  20  years  .  .  .  and  our  greatest 
Hsset.  a  million  women  of  the  Auxiliary 
marching  side  by  side  and  In  many  programs 
accomplishing  even  more  tlian  The  Legion. 

While  in  a  military  hospital  following  the 
Sn.  Mlhel  offensive.  I  heard  of  a  meeting  to 
he  held  in  Paris  in  March  1918  at  whiOi 
would  be  considered  the  formation  of  a  new 
veterans'  organization.  Having  no  CO.,  be- 
ing a  CK.sual,  I  asked  the  head  of  the  hos- 
pital for  permission  to  attend.  He  said  he 
had  no  authority  to  make  me  a  delegate,  but 
did  okay  my  leave  for  the  purpose  of 
tttendlng. 

Upon  my  arrival  In  Paris,  having  located 
the  place  of  the  meeting,  my  friend,  a  Cap- 
tain Long,  and  I  knocked  on  the  door.  The 
Sergeant-at-Arms  opened  the  door.  We  e.\- 
plalned  our  situation  and  showed  him  our 
credentials.  He  .lald:  "Come  on  in."  "Wel- 
iiitiif".  Thus  my  entry  Into  the  first  session 
of  what  later  became  The  American  I,eglon. 
I  will  always  be  Indebted  to  that  individual 
and  have  an  Idea  he  may  have  become  one  of 
tho.se  who  designed  TV  commercials  for  a 
saft  drink  company  using  "Come  On  In". 

Tho.se  of  you  who  were  there  recall  that 
this  meeting  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  earlier 
meeting  during  the  previous  month.  The 
firing  had  stopped  about  three  months  be- 
fore. The  cry  from  the  million  voices  of  the 
Americans  who  were  a  part  of  AEP  was: 
When  do  we  go  home?  Tlie  war  was  over. 
"Why  .shouldn't  we  go  home'?"  they  all  asked. 

One  of  the  hardest  jobs  In  the  world  for 
the  leadership  of  a  military  force  Is  to  keep 
Its  members  interested  after  a  war,  during  a 
period  of  demobilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  think  each  member  wanted  to  go  A.W.O.L. 
and  a  great  many  of  them  did  Just  that. 
There  followed  a  number  of  escapades  of 
soUliers  and  sailors — all  A.W.O.L.— and  with 
a  great  many  of  them  at  cross-purposes  wlt'.i 
the  law.  The  civil  authorities  of  France,  work- 
ing with  our  military  leaders,  were  seeking 
a  way  to  prevent  so  much  of  this. 

So.  in  February  1919.  there  was  called  into 
P.iris.  representatives  from  a  number  of  the 
military  organizations  to  discuss  the  solu- 
tion of  tills  problem.  In  the  interim  young 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  actively  Inter- 
i-sted  in  the  development  of  an  organization 
composed  of  veterans  of  World  War  I.  He 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  representative-; 
called  in.  On  the  evening  after  the  day  ses- 
sion, he  invited  some  twenty  of  his  friends 
to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
new  veterans'  group.  Among  them  were  some 
of  mv  friends.  Fi'anklin  D'Ollcr,  with  whom 
I  had  served,  and  who  later  became  President 
of  one  ol  the  major  Insurance  companies  of 
America.  Then  there  was  William  J.  "Wild 
Bill"  Donovan,  a  distinguished  American  who 
WPS  later  head  of  the  OSS.  of  World  War  II. 
And.  of  course.  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Jr.  was 
there. 

Thege  and  the  otliors  present  discussed  the 
po.^si'i  ill  ties  of  this  veterans'  organization. 
Their  thinking  was  that  it  might  be  of  con- 
.•■idera'ile  help  in  recreating  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Individual  soldier,  and  so  they 
reccmmentlcd  to  General  Per.'hlng  and  others 
that  they  permit  representatives  of  each  ma- 
jor mill'ary  unit  to  meet  in  Paris  wltliin  tie 
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next  few  weeks  and  try  to  perfect  a  veterana' 
organization. 

THE   PARIS   CAUCUS 

Tliese  delegates  from  throughout  the  AEF 
met  In  Paris  on  March  15.  I  have  been  told 
by  many  that  this  was  the  occasion  when 
the  major  objectives  of  The  American  Legion 
were  formed.  These  objectives  were  Reha- 
bilitation, Americanism,  Child  Welfare,  and 
National  Security.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  these  were  discussed  except  National  Se- 
curity and  a  little  about  Americanism. 

Many  of  the  officers  of  the  AEF  had  been 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  had  been 
very  critical  of  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  professional  officer.  Upon  the  floor  of 
this  meeting,  there  were  frequently  heard 
criticisms  of  this  nature.  Rather  than  the 
personal  hardship  of  the  Individual,  the 
.speakers  were  trying  to  point  out  the  misuse 
of  the  military  personnel  and  their  serious 
interest  in  seeing  a  better  type  of  security.  If 
you  remember  back  in  1914,  the  total  num- 
ber in  our  regular  armed  force  was  only  ap- 
proximately 75,000.  This  was  expanded  to  al- 
most 4  mUlion — about  50  times — over  night. 

These  speakers  were  saying  that  we  should 
never  have  to  go  through  this  type  of  re- 
cruitment process  again.  Many  of  these  men 
had  led  untrained  troops  Into  battle  because 
of  the  desperate  need  for  manpower.  They 
were  now  Interested  In  seeing  that  we  should 
mahitaln  our  military  strength.  And  upon 
this  floor,  too,  for  the  first  thne  a  new  word 
was  used,  "Bolshevism".  This  was  the  anar- 
chy then  in  motion  In  Russia  and  some  of  the 
speakers  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  units 
working  with  the  White  Russians  were  des- 
perately afraid  of  the  outcome  of  this  move- 
ment and  said  so. 

The  great  driving  force  which  you  Found- 
ers gave  to  the  new  organization  was  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  might  become  more  effective  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  Ideas.  For  example,  It  permitted 
local  posts  to  be  formed.  It  was  there  the 
policies  of  The  Legion  were  developed.  Then 
it  established  a  plan,  not  from  on  high,  but 
at  grass  roots,  whereby  this  idea  might  be 
taken  to  the  District,  the  Division,  the  De- 
partment, and  then  to  the  National  organi- 
zation. For  example,  somewhere  in  the  early 
days  a  member  of  a  Post — let's  call  him  BUI 
Jones — started  working  on  a  program  which 
would  interest  high  school  student*  in  learn- 
ing more  about  the  functions  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  propounded  these  views  at  a  post 
ineetUig.  The  members,  because  of  their  be- 
lief In  the  Individual  presenting  the  idea, 
voted  to  make  such  a  plan  a  policy  of  The 
Legion  Post.  This  next  went  to  the  District, 
and  Bill  Jones,  who  had  first  presented  this 
program,  wasn't  known  to  the  District,  so 
the  vote  was  on  the  merits  of  his  Idea.  Was  It 
a  good  program  or  not?  If  It  was  the  District 
voted  for  It.  Then  It  went  even  further,  per- 
haps to  the  Division  and  on  to  the  Depart- 
ment. And  here,  Bill  Jones  had  never  been 
heard  of.  The  only  reason  the  Department 
would  vote  to  approve  such  a  program  was 
because  the  delegates  believed  in  It.  Then  It 
went  to  the  National  Organization  where 
some  50-odd  other  Departments  debated  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  If  approved  there,  it  be- 
came a  mandate  of  The  Legion  and  a  Di- 
rective to  the  new  Commander  and  his  staff 
to  carry  out.  It  is  well  to  remember  here  that 
you.  In  the  local  posts,  initiate  the  policies 
and  objectives  of  this  Legion  of  ours. 

WHERE    DID    RFHABn.ITA'nON    START? 

Tlie  need  for  rehabilitation  was  not  evi- 
dent at  this  first  meeting.  If  my  memory  Is 
correct,  there  were  only  one  or  two  wheel- 
chair veterans.  There  were  very  few 
crutches — many  canes,  not  for  navigation. 
The  veterans  who  had  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg 
or  were  otherwise  wounded,  or  had  Tuber- 
culosis, were  still  in  the  hospital.  The  need 
for  rehabilitation  developed  as  the  veteran 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 


returned  to  civUlan  life  and  was  unsuccess- 
ful In  trying  to  find  a  Job  that  he  could  do. 

So,  as  The  Legion  developed,  the  Idea  of 
rehabUltatlon  began  to  take  hold.  The  early 
discussions  were  in  an  effort  to  find  out  to 
whom  the  responsibility  of  returning  these 
veterans  belong  so  far  as  helping  in  their 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  was  concerned. 

Was  It  the  community  from  which  he  en- 
listed? 

Was  it  the  Federal  Government  who 
drafted  him  Uito  service  In  the  armed  forces 
for  the  preservation  of  that  government? 

Today,  these  questions  seem  almost  ridi- 
culous, and  yet,  here  was  a  veteran  without 
a  hospital;  without  any  method  of  retrain- 
ing; without  any  G  I.  Bill;  without  even  the 
recognition  of  his  government  that  anything 
was  owed  to  him  becavise  of  his  service  to 
ills  nation. 

I  remember  calling  upon  businessmen  in 
my  hometown  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  asking 
them  to  give  donations  of  money  toward  the 
building  of  a  veterans'  hospital.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Legionnaires  in  Texas  did  build 
a  hospital  in  the  early  20's  to  try  to  take  care 
of  their  members  who  were  In  need. 

As  the  needs  for  rehabilitation  of  the  vet- 
eran developed,  Tlie  Legion,  through  Its  Na- 
tional organization,  presented  these  problems 
to  the  Congress  and  helped  them  spell  out 
the  answers.  There  followed  the  development 
of  what  was  known  then  as  The  Veterans 
Btueau,  which  later  became  The  Veterans 
Administration. 

What  a  difference  between  the  service  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  those  of  World 
War  II!  Those  who  came  out  of  World  War 
II  had  the  facilities  of  the  finest  hospitals 
in  the  world,  equipped  with  the  latest  scien- 
tific instruments  and  the  best  of  trained 
staffs.  They  could  borrow  money  to  go  into 
business,  or  to  build  their  homes,  or  to  buy 
a  farm.  They  were  offered  free  education.  The 
Congress  did  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  veterans.  Their  question 
was:  "How  can  we  help  the  vetera:i  readjust 
as  he  returns  to  civilian  life?"  And  what- 
ever It  took,  Congress  provided.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  among  the  members  of  Congress  were 
many  veterans  who  recogrUzed  this  need. 
What  a  debt  we  owe  our  Pounders ! 

WHERE   DID   AMERICANISM   START? 

On  a  bright  day  In  Centralla,  Washington, 
November  11,  1919,  a  group  of  Legionnaires 
were  In  a  parade  In  observance  of  Armistice 
Day.  As  the  parade  approached  the  center  of 
the  city,  mingled  with  the  music  of  the 
bands  and  cheers  of  the  spectators,  shots 
were  heard  and  Legionnaires  began  falling  In 
the  ranks.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  several 
Legionnaires  had  been  killed  and  ethers 
.seriously  wounded. 

WHY? 

Durhig  a  trial  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
membership  of  the  I.W.W.  had  been  infil- 
trated by  those  representing  the  anarchy  of 
the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  and  having  tailed 
to  get  recognition  In  the  local  Post  of  The 
American  Legion,  sought  to  destroy  it.  The 
veterans  who  were  members  of  The  Legion 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  all  was  not  right  on 
the  home  front — that  persons  and  organiza- 
tions were  fighting  against  the  principles 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded  and 
which  they  had  Just  defended  on  the  battle 
front.  Here,  then,  began  the  crusade  against 
these  foreign  forces  and  The  Legion's  pro- 
gram of  Americanism  was  developed.  It  took 
two  directions : 

1.  A  nationwide  fight  against  subvsrsiou 
and  subversive  Influences. 

2.  A  program  of  education  of  our  youth  In 
the  ideal's  and  ideas  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  our  country. 

Because  of  The  Legion's  stand  against  sub- 
versive influence";,  our  criticism  of  com- 
munism, our  stand  against  Bolshevik 
anarchy;  because  of  our  fight  against  the 
recognition  of  Russia,  we  were  criticized  by 


members  of  the  Congres.s,  by  the  President, 
by  members  of  the  Cabinet— by  the  public  in 
general.  But  because  of  The  Legion's  activity 
in  this  field,  our  Government  and  our  people 
finally  awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in- 
fluences undermining  the  principles  of  our 
country  and  seeking  to  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment. 

This  wa.s  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  a  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  was  also  the  begin- 
ning— the  organization — of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  Committee  which  was  originally 
headed  by  my  good  friend  In  Congress,  the 
Congressman  from  my  own  District,  the 
Honorable  Martin  Dies. 

There  followed  in  succession,  of  course, 
the  Whitaker  Chambers  case  and  the  famous 
pumpkin;  also  the  unearthing  of  Influences 
in  the  entertainment  world.  Mr.  Hoover,  head 
of  the  F.B.I,  had  a  great  admiration  for  The 
Legion  for  its  stand  against  these  subversi\e 
influences,  and  has  frequently  leaned  upcu 
members  of  The  American  Legion  and  in- 
dividual posts,  to  carry  out  missions  v.hlch 
he  had  delegated  to  them.  Each  new  Com- 
mander of  The  Legion  has  either  been  caUed 
upon  by  Mr.  Hoover  or  he  had  asked  them 
to  visit  with  him  upon  many  occasions.  Upon 
such  a  visit,  as  your  Commander,  I  was  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Hoover  to  address  the  grad- 
uating class  of  his  F.B.I.  Academy. 

The  program  of  education  of  our  youth 
has  taken  the  direction  of  school  awards, 
oratorical  contest,  junior  baseball,  boys  sttte, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  projects.  Each 
of  these  developments  has  come  through  the 
system  established  by  our  Founders,  v.iiich 
permitted  the  Individual  member  of  the 
Post  to  present  his  Ideas  of  what  this  pro- 
gram of  Americanism  should  consist. 

WHERE  DID  CHILD  WELFARE  BEGIN  ? 

* 

Although  nothing  was  said  about  cl  ild 
welfare  at  the  Paris  caucus  in  1919,  the  car- 
ing for  children  of  veterans  was  a  matter 
which  Just  seemed  to  develop  naturally. 
Veterans  had  children  and  some  of  these 
children  became  orphans;  or  the  fither  had 
to  be  hospitalized  and  could  no  longer  care 
for  his  own  children.  Thus  this  program  of 
Child  Welfare  began.  Where  did  It  begin? 
Why.  In  the  local  Posts  themselves!  Post 
membei-s.  then  as  today,  doing  an  unhung 
job  In  caring  for  someone  else's  children — 
being  concerned  that  the  child  had  what 
we  call  a  "Square  Deal" — the  right  of  e\ery 
American  chUd  to  be  a  "Whole  Child  "  with 
the  guarantee  of  a  home,  health,  educRtion. 
character  and  opportunity.  In  many  a  loca- 
tion. Child  Welfare  received  an  extra  em- 
phasis such  as  in  Centralla,  Washington,  the 
Incident  which  I  just  mentioned,  where 
children  were  left  fatherless,  or  In  other 
communities  that  suffered  a  natural  dis- 
aster— a  flash  flood,  a  fire,  leaving  whole 
families    homeless. 

From  these  small  beginnings,  and  these 
valiant  contributions  in  local  Posts,  has  de- 
veloped a  program  which  has  helped  some  10 
million  children.  Coupled  with  this  has  been 
the  Education  and  Scholarship  program  of 
The  American  Legion  which  has  enabled 
many  an  American  young  man  and  woman  to 
complete  their  education  in  a  college  of  their 
choice. 

NATIONAL    SECtJRrrr 

The  real  discussion  which  took  place  In 
Paris  early  in  1919  had  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary structure  for  the  post-war  era.  As  I  have 
said  before,  so  many  of  these  commanders  of 
military  units  had  taken  into  their  ranks 
just  prior  to  an  offensive  many  soldiers  with 
so  little  training  that  they  were  of  little  help 
to  themselves  or  to  the  unit  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  To  prevent  this  ever  happening 
again,  our  Pounders  suggested  the  possibility 
of  each  young  male  American  being  trained 
in  the  use  of  arms.  This  was  no  new  or  novel 
Idea,  It  had  been  suggested  by  President 
George  Washington  as  he  addressed  the  nev 
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Congress.  Later,  they  cnlld  It  "Universal  Mili- 
tary Training". 

A  sound  defenslTe  structure  Is  the  comer- 
stone  on  which  The  American  Legion  was 
founded.  It  Is  needed  more  today  than  any 
time  m  our  history.  At  a  meeting  of  The 
Legion's  Security  Commission  today,  presided 
over  by  Its  able  Chairman  Emmet  Lenlhan, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
asked  the  help  of  the  Commission  In  secur- 
ing increased  appropriations.  He  stated  that 
55  ^r  to  60  "^  of  the  appropriations  goes  to  pay 
personnel  and  only  about  12"^  Is  left  for 
hardware.  What  a  saving  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  young  men  trained 
through  the  civilian  components. 

Serious  doubts  are  being  expressed  by  those 
in  authority  In  the  lasting  value  of  the  pro- 
curement of  manpower  through  the  volun- 
teer system. 

The  first  problem  of  the  veterans  has  been 
to  sell  the  need  of  an  armed  force  to  our 
people.  We  have  had  so  many  pacifists,  so 
many  ponsclentlous  objectors,  so  many  who 
wanted  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  that  It  ha.«i 
)5e»n  almost  Impossible  to  sfll  the  Idea  of 
UMT  to  the  Congress. 

Todf.y.  our  people  are  supporting  our 
Aimed  Forces.  A  larj^e  part  of  o\vt  annual 
inidget  goes  to  maintain  a  posttire  of  military 
■stitngth.  The  civilian  components,  viz:  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves. 
through  Universal  Military  Training,  offer  a 
plan  for  a  much  stronger  posture  and  more 
economically.  General  George  Marshall,  the 
great  military  leader  of  the  free  world  during 
World  War  II  said:  "To  those  who  consider 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  TJnlversnl 
Military  Training  an  imposition  on  Democ- 
racy, I  would  reply  that  in  my  opinion  It 
would  be  the  most  Democratic  expret;sion  of 
our  national  life." 

Tlie  great  strength  of  The  American  Lsglon 
In  its  early  years,  was  tbe  driving  force  of 
volunteers.  Whenever  there  was  a  discussion 
of  a  subject  before  a  Committee  m  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  veterans  were  Involved, 
there  appeared  before  Uiat  ConunltLee,  The 
Legloui  top  flighc  members — men  who  com- 
mauded  the  rei>pect  of  Congresii.  Men  to  whunt 
the  Congressmen  turn  for  advl(«. 

Now  that  is  rapidly  cbt>nglng.  The  Legion 
has  become  wealthy  and  has  hired  officials 
and  heads  of  Departments  who  appear  before 
tbe  Congress.  Their  iuHueuce  Is  in  the  name 
of  The  Legion  oiUy.  and  the  real  power  ol  in- 
dividual volunteers  with  sialuue  is  lost. 

OVSM  lICRrfAGE 

No'.v  in  closing,  may  I  suggest  to  you  whst 
T  think  is  the  outstanding  heritage  which  the 
Founders  of  The  American  Legion  willed  to 
us?  It  is  read  at  every  meeting  of  your  Post 
and  your  Department. 

It  was  written  while  the  -soinids  of  battle 
were  still  ringing;  In  the  e«rs  of  those  men 
who  had  served  in  World  War  I.  It  has  not 
been  changed  but  one  time  since  its  origin, 
and  that  was  by  one  little  letter,  which  per- 
mitted those  of  World  War  II  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  greatest  veterans  organl?«tlon 
in  the  world. 

Listen  again  to  those  words  of  the  heritage 
which  Is  yours  as  members  of  this  orga- 
nl7ation. 

POH  COD  AND  COtJNTRT 

We  as.soclate  otu-selves  together  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America; 

To  maintain  law  and  order; 

To  foster  and  perpettiate  a  one  hundred 
percent  Americanism; 

To  preserve  the  memories  and  Incidents  of 
our  associations  during  the  great  wars; 

To  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community,  state,  and  nation; 

To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses; 

To  make  right  the  master  of  might; 

To  promote  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth; 


To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  democracy; 

To  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship 
by  our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

To  the  Potmders  of  The  American  Legion, 
our  etcnuLl  thant:s. 

Good  night. 


FALSE  ECONOMY 


•  Ml-.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remnrkK  and  include  extraneou.s  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  su- 
premely ironic,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  has  just 
pointed  out,  that  the  administration  is 
reportedly  preparing  a  request  to  Con- 
gress to  end  the  P-111  program  within 
days  after  the  FB-111  perfonred  so  spec- 
tacularly and  demoastrated  its  clear 
superiority  over  all  the  other  bombing 
aircraft  in  our  Nation's  arsenal  in  the 
annual  Air  Force  bombing  and  naviga- 
tion competition. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  the  FB-111  was  awarded  the  Bomb- 
ing Trophy  and  the  Fairchild  Trophy  for 
overall  excellence.  It  won  both  naviga- 
tion and  bombing  phases  of  the  com- 
petitioiT  conducted  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

In  addition,  this  extraordinary  Tiircraft 
has  demon.strated  its  clear  mastery  in 
safety,  in  survivability  over  heavily  de- 
fended targets,  and  in  its  ability  to  pene- 
trate enemy  radar  in  low-level  bombing 
attacks. 

It  is  the  only  supersonic  bomber  in 
production  today  anywhere  in  the  free 
world.  It  is  our  only  existing  aircraft 
capable  of  succeeding  the  obsolescent 
fleet  of  subsonic  B-52's.  mof.t  of  which 
are  20  years  old. 

The  irony  of  the  administration's  re- 
ported consideration  of  prematurely  ter- 
minating F-111  production  Is  seen  in  the 
utterly  mvalid  claim  that  to  do  so  would 
save  money.  To  impound  F-111  funds 
lor  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
would  save  a  relatively  small  amoimt  of 
money  at  best,  since  some  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready been  .spent  for  that  purpose,  and 
since  termination  charges  for  contractors 
and  subcontractors  would  absorb  much 
of  the  remainder. 

The  irony  of  the  "economy"  claim  is 
further  evident  in  the  admhilstratlon's 
total  reliance  upon  the  B-1  bomber,  still 
luitried,  with  an  astronomical  estimated 
cost  already  at  $76  million  per  aii-craft 
and  likely  to  reach  $100  million  bv  the 
time  the  B-1  could  go  into  actual  pi-o- 
duction. 

The  F-111.  already  In  production  and 
fully  proven  in  combat  and  In  every  per- 
formance, costs  approximately  $15  mil- 
lion per  aircraft.  We  can  have  at  least 
five  and  perhaps  iix  or  even  seven  P3- 
111  s  for  each  B-1  the  Air  Force  hopes 
to  get  at  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
FB-111,  in  fact,  is  the  Nation's  only  in- 
.suiance  policy  against  possible  techno- 
logical or  fiscal  problems  in  acquiring 
the  B-1. 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  would  be  false 
economy  to  close  down  the  production 
line  of  the  best  bomber  now  in  the  Air 
FVirce  Inventory  before  a  firm  derision 


has  been  made  and  ratified  by  Congress 
to  begin  B-1  production.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  light  of  the  startup  costs  of 
approximately  $200  to  $250  million  which 
it  would  cost  the  Nation  simply  to  crank 
up  the  P-111  plant  again  and  put  it  back 
into  production  if  the  production  line 
were  allowed  to  die  and  the  skilled  team 
of  workmen  allowed  to  disperse. 

Rumor  has  it  further  that  the  White 
House  will  ask  Congress  also  to  suspend 
production  of  A-7D's  and  DH-1  heli- 
copters, for  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated fimds. 

According  to  reports,  the  administra- 
tion will  ask  Congress  to  disallow  the 
money  it  appropriated  to  acquire  48  ad- 
ditional Huey  helicopters  for  our  Defense 
Department.  The  disruption  created  by 
this  sudden  change  in  signals  would  have 
a  costly  effect  upon  the  production  line 
at  tlie  Bell  helicopter  plant  which  al- 
ready has  made  commitments  and  con- 
tracts based  upon  the  validity  of  the  con- 
sressicnal  decision. 

Such  a  change  in  signals  now  would 
effect  not  only  the  48  helicopters  which 
Congress  has  oi"dered  for  the  United 
States,  but  68  others  which  Bell  has  on 
contract  with  foreign  governments,  in- 
cluding Israel,  Spain,  Thailand,  and 
Cambodia.  The  Bell  organization  already 
has  gcsie  out  on  contracts  for  long  lead 
items,  such  as  engines,  and  if  we  were 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  their 
standard  production,  it  would  necessitate 
their  having  to  renegotiate  the  price  for 
these  foreign  sales,  since  each  would  cost 
more  to  build. 

Coiicernlng  the  A-7D,  it  is  rimiored 
tltat  the  White  House  will  ask  for  part  of 
this  money  to  be  used  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional P-14s  at  ai>proximat€ly  $17.8  mil- 
lion per  aircraft.  This  also  seems  clearly 
to  constitute  false  economy,  since  a  new 
lightweight  fighter— the  YF-16  or  YF- 
17 — is  on  the  way,  and  the  Navy  could 
have  fom"  of  these  for  each  additional 
F-14  that  it  might  otherwise  prociu-e. 

All  in  all,  the  reported  request  from 
the  administration  amounts  clearly  to 
false  economy  and  a  commitment  to  ac- 
quire fewer  high-priced  aircraft  i-ather 
than  more  at  lesser  prices. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  EN- 
HANCED EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  YOUNG  AMERI- 
CANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teuipore  (Mr. 
McKay  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  jyEntj  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  first  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  mj'  good  friend  and 
respected  colleague.  Senator  Lloyd 
Benisev.  Tlie  leglislation  will  provide  en- 
hanced educational  opportunities  for 
yoimg  Americans  and  will  have  positive 
ramifications  throughout  om*  economy.  I 
am  honored  to  join  Senator  Bentsen  in 
this  effort.  I  personally  believe  the  legis- 
lation to  be  among  the  more  creative  con- 
cei\ed  in  the  Congress  and  I  salute  him 
for  his  foresight  and  leadership.  At  this 
ix)int  in  the  REronn,  to  explain  the  pur- 
pjie  and  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  attach 
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Senator  Bentsen's  statement  in  support 
of  the  "educational  savings  plan,"  and  a 
summary  of  its  provisions. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Llotd  Bentsen 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  greater  educational  op- 
portunities for  an  estimated  33  million  young 
Americans  through  the  creation  of  "Educa- 
tional Savings  Plana." 

The  "Educational  Savings  Plans"  provided 
for  in  this  bill  will  allow  a  federal  tax  credit 
for  individuals  who  save  for  either  voca- 
tional or  other  higher  educational  expenses. 
Funds  deposited  in  these  "Educational  Sav- 
ings Plans '  will  be  channelled  into  savings 
and  loan  as.soclatlons,  mutual  savings  banks 
and  other  federally  Insured  financial  insti- 
tutions— the  majority  of  whose  loans  are  re- 
lated to  housing.  These  savings  plans  will  not 
only  make  post  secondary  education  more 
readily  available  to  millions  of  this  country's 
youth,  they  will  provide  a  stable  source  of 
private  funds  at  reasonable  interest  rates  to 
potential  American  homeowners. 

Tlie  average  American  has  four  basic  eco- 
nomic goals  beyond  the  day  to  day  physical 
needs  for  survival — He  wants  to  be  able  to 
purchase  his  own  home,  to  provide  for  his 
children's  education,  to  meet  his  family's 
health  needs  and  finally,  to  provide  for  his 
own  retirement  when  those  working  years 
are  behind  him. 

Despite  the  progress  of  the  last  several 
decades,  in  recent  years  these  four  basic 
goals  of  home  ownership,  education,  health 
care,  and  retirement  have  become  further 
from  the  reach  of  millions  of  Americans.  I 
believe  it  Is  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
vide policies  that  enhance  the  opportunity 
for  ^^-orking  Americans  to  accomplish  the 
goals  which  they  have  chosen. 

This  past  year,  the  Congress  passed  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  to  reform  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  and  I  was  pleased  to 
have  played  a  role  in  that  effort.  Next  year 
we  expect  to  pass  legislation  to  provide  a  na- 
tional system  of  health  insurance  and  I  hope 
to  play  a  role  in  seehig  that  legislation  en- 
acted as  well.  But  in  addition  to  retirement 
Income  and  health  care,  I  believe  we  must 
take  steps  to  assist  American  families  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren and  those  families'  needs  for  housing. 

In  the  ten  years  between  1962  and  1972, 
the  costs  of  tuition,  room  and  board  at  pub- 
lic coUegfes  and  universities  increased  58% 
compared  to  a  38',',  Increase  in  the  consumer 
price  Index.  During  the  same  period,  the 
costs  of  private  higher  education  have  escal- 
ated 80%  more,  more  than  twice  the  rise  in 
the  consumer  price  index.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, vocational  education  programs  have 
also  seen  substantial  cost  Increases. 

Middle  and  lower-middle  income  students 
have  been  Increasingly  priced  out  of  post- 
secondary  education.  With  limited  funds 
available  under  the  varlotis  programs  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid,  and  with  college  costs  in- 
creasing, we  confront  a  situation  In  which 
the  costs  of  a  secondary  education  tends  to 
eliminate  those  who  fall  between  the  cate- 
gories of  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich.  The 
children  of  the  very  poor  freqviently  qualify 
for  full  scholarship  aid,  and  those  who  are 
very  rich  can  afford  high  tiUtions.  It  is  pri- 
marily moderate  Income  Americans  who  are 
frequently  ineligible  for  federal  student  as- 
sistance who  have  been  suffering  during  the 
cost  sqtieeze  in  edticatlon.  The  educational 
savings  plan  provided  for  in  this  legislation 
should  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  these 
familities.  It  should  also  provide  an  element 
of  pi-edictabllity  to  families  concerned  about 
how  they  are  going  to  meet  the  cost  of  their 
children's  higher  education. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  these  educa- 
tional savings  plans  can  give  strong  im- 
petus to  otir  efforts  to  provide  a  better 
trained  work  force  and  to  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  worker.  Iti  recent 


years,  many  countries  have  been  outstripping 
the  United  States  in  productivity  as  they 
have  adopted  American  management  tech- 
niques and  improved  their  technologies.  One 
of  the  lessons  of  the  economic  stunmlt  was 
that  our  country  badly  needs  the  new  tech- 
nology and  higher  levels  of  skills  created  by 
a  vigorous  post -secondary  education  program 
in  both  our  colleges  and  vocational  schools. 

When  American  youth  becomes  more  pro- 
ductive, the  individual  and  the  economy  ben- 
efit. The  educational  savings  plan  should 
channel  increasing  numbers  of  students  into 
career  education,  develop  their  skills,  lower 
tmemploymeut  rates,  and  provide  the  nation 
with  a  more  effective  work  force. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  estimates  that 
as  many  as  15  miUion  families  would  utilize 
these  plans  to  save  for  the  education  of  33 
million  children.  This  would  mean  approxi- 
mately $9  billion  would  be  deposited  hi  edu- 
cational savhigs  plans  annually.  Since  these 
plans  will  be  managed  by  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  any 
other  institutions  placing  50%  of  their  as- 
sets into  housing  related  loans,  these  plans 
wUl  provide  a  stable  sotirce  of  financing  for 
home  mortgages  and  construction  loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  unavailability  of  a  steady 
flow  of  capital  into  housing  is  creating  un- 
necessary shortages  of  housing  and  ineffi- 
ciencies in  construction. 

Thrift  institutions,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings  banks 
which  will  be  able  to  offer  educational  sav- 
ings plans,  made  65%  of  this  nation's  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  homes  in  1973  and  have 
been  the  traditional  source  of  such  lending. 
Savhigs  and  loan  associations  put  approxi- 
mately 85%  of  their  funds  into  mortgages 
generaUy  and  75%  into  single  family  dwell- 
ings. Mutual  savings  t>artks  have  over  60% 
of  their  assets  in  mortgages.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  institutions  suffer  serious  short- 
ages of  funds  during  periods  of  tight  money 
nnd  high  Interest  rates. 

During  the  last  period  of  tight  money  in 
1969  there  was  a  net  outflow  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars during  the  course  of  the  year.  As  inter- 
est rates  eased  in  1970  and  1971,  funds 
began  to  move  back  into  these  institutions 
for  a  peak  new  inflow  of  over  $23  billion 
in  1972.  Bvit  when  Interest  rates  began  to 
climb  again  in  1973,  that  net  Inflow  was 
more  than  cut  in  half  to  only  $10',i  billion. 
When  the  Administration's  tight  money  pol- 
icies of  this  year  began  to  really  be  felt  that 
inflow  was  further  cut  to  $2.7  biUion  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year.  We  are  never 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  the  almost  2  mil- 
lion new  homes  Americans  need  every  year 
when  the  principal  source  of  funds  for  hous- 
ing is  subject  to  this  type  of  fluctuation. 

The  $9  billion  doUars  in  annual  deposits 
for  educational  savings  plans  provided  by  my 
legislation  wotild  not  be  subject  to  such 
market  fluctuations  and  wotild  provide  a 
steady  sotirce  of  financing  for  as  many  as 
300,000  new  homes  per  year — tliree  times 
as  many  homes  as  the  emergency  bousUig 
legislation  we  Just  passed. 

As  a  result  of  the  unavailability  of  fi- 
nancing, the  current  depression  in  housing 
appears  to  be  the  worst  since  the  1930's. 
Housing  starts  have  dropped  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  over  2 '4  million  in  October 
1972  to  a  present  annual  rate  of  slightly 
over  one  million.  Forty  percent  of  the  total 
decline  in  our  entire  economy  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  came  in  residential 
construction  even  though  residential  con- 
struction accounts  for  only  about  4'.'  of  our 
nation's  total  output. 

Fluctuations  such  as  these  not  only  drive 
up  home  prices  by  creating  a  housing  short- 
age, they  cause  serious  ineJliclencies  in  every 
phase  of  home  construction  by  increa.sing 
the  cost  of  materials  and  skilled  labor  and 
contributing  to  home  builder  bankruptcies. 
Over  50,000  construction  workers  lost  their 


Jobs  in  September  alone  for  a  total  of  over 
half  a  million  out  of  work.  Over  1,000  home 
builders  have  been  forced  out  of  busUiess 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Inflation  in  hous- 
ing cannot  be  controlled  by  forcing  skilled 
construction  workers  and  home  builders  into 
other  lines  of  work  or  by  continuing  to  cre- 
ate artificial  shortages  of  housing  units 
avaUable. 

Mr.  President,  the  periodic  unavailability 
of  funds  for  housing  has  created  seven  major 
housing  cycles  since  World  War  n.  Past  ex- 
perience indicates  that  a  substantial  increase 
in  construction  costs  occur  during  the  two 
years  following  the  bottom  of  the  cycle.  We 
will  be  paying  for  the  present  depression  In 
the  housing  industry  with  higher  construc- 
tion costs  m  1975  and  1976.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  Americans  have  already  been 
priced  out  of  the  market  for  a  new  home.  A 
home  that  costs  $32,000  in  1971  now  costs 
$45,750 — a  43',;  inflationary  Increase  over 
three  years,  iloreover,  when  the  extra  cost 
of  the  2!i  %  Uicrease  in  interest  rates  durhig 
that  period  is  Included,  the  monthly  pay- 
ments have  gone  up  78%.  A  more  stable  and 
lower  cost  soiu-ce  of  funds  must  l>e  ntade 
available  if  the  opportunity  for  home  owner- 
ship is  to  be  a  reality  for  mUlions  of  Ameri- 
can famUies. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  a  $1.7  billion 
annual  revenue  loss  wlU  occur  from  the  tax 
credits  allowed  on  these  educational  savings 
plans.  However,  this  estimate  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  benefits  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  lower  unemployment  rates  and  more 
stable  profits  in  consta^uction  and  construc- 
tion-related Industries.  I  believe  most  If  not 
all  of  the  direct  revenue  loss  of  this  legisla- 
tion, would  be  offset  by  the  benefits  of 
steadier  economic  growth.  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  long  term  benefits  of  greater  edu- 
cational opportunity  are  considered,  we  will 
find,  as  we  did  with  the  Veteran  education 
programs,  the  cotmtry  reaps  a  healthy  return 
on  its  hivestment. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  twin  goals  of  en- 
covutiging  long  term  savings  for  education 
and  stabilizing  the  flow  of  funds  Into  hous- 
ing, the  Educational  Savings  Plan  addresrses 
two  of  the  most  seriotis  social  issues  con- 
fronting the  American  people.  I  believe  this 
is  the  kind  of  tax  incentive  the  American 
people  want— one  which  addresses  the  basic 
needs  of  our  society  and  one  which  benefits 
millions  of  average  citizens. 

I  ask  that  a  brief  analysis  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Presidejit. 

Provisions  op  thf  "^bcationm.  S.^r•lNGs 
Puii*- 

1.  A  taxpayer  can  cpntribute  as  much  as 
$250  annually  for  ea9a  dependent  child  to  an 
"educational  savings  plan"  and  subtract  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  20%  of  that  contribution 
from  the  taxpayer's  federal  income  tax.  If 
no  plan  is  opened  for  an  individual  by  his 
parent-s  or  guardian,  he  can  contribute  $250 
annually  to  an  educational  savings  account 
for  his  own  education  and  subtract  a  credit 
equal  to  20 'i  of  that  contribution. 

Example:  A  family  saving  for  the  ediifta- 
tion  of  two  dependent  children  in  a  qualified 
plan  could  save  $500  annually  and  reduce 
theh:  tax  liability  by  $100. 

2.  Any  funds  which  are  withdrawn  from 
an  educational  savings  plan  and  used  for  an 
educational  purpose  such  as  tuition  or  fees 
at  an  eligible  educational  institution  or  for 
reasonable  living  expenses  during  participa- 
tion in  such  a  program  would  be  free  of  any 
further  tOTation.  However,  if  the  plan  is 
terminated  or  the  funds  withdrawn  for 
other  than  an  educational  purpose,  the  tax 
credits  must  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  This 
provision  is  waived  if  the  person  for  which 
the  plan  was  established  has  died  or  liecome 
disabled. 

3.  The  definition  of  "eligible  educatlonsl 
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Institution  "would  closely  follow  the  deflni- 
tion  of  post -secondary  education  adopted  by 
ttie  National  Commission  on  the  Financing 
of  Post  Secondary  Education.  This  would  In- 
clude institutions  of  higiier  education  and 
vocational  schools  either  accredited  by  an 
official  accrediting  iigency  and  recognized  by 
the  OiTice  of  Education  or  instilutions  otlier- 
wlse  eliglhle  to  participate  in  lederal  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  recognized  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Presently,  approxi- 
mately 10.000  public  and  private  pn.<:t  second- 
ary educational  institutions  would  be  acces- 
sible to  bCudents  and  families  under  this 
definition. 

4.  A  plan  established  for  dependents  cotild 
continue  until  tne  youngest  child  reache-s 
as  years  cl  ave  or  as  long  as  the  child  re- 
mains a  student,  pt  which  time  the  plan 
autoniatlcally  would  terminate.  A  plan  e.stab- 
lished  by  tl»e  taxpa>-er  for  himself  could  con- 
tinue luitU  the  taxpayer  was  25  years  old  or 
as  Icnc  as  he  remains  a  student. 

5.  Inirlng  the  yeai-s  that  a  taxpayer  with- 
draws money  from  one  of  the^•e  plans,  the 
taxpayer  aotild  be  required  to  file  a  supple- 
mental tax  form  specifyhig  the  use  of  thet* 
funds.  Palsiflcatlon  of  this  supplemental  re- 
turn would  subject  the  taxpayer  to  existing 
penalties  for  ta.x  fraud. 

6.  Educational  savliips  plans  can  be  ad- 
ministered by  savings  aiid  loan  associations, 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  other  federallv 
Insured  financial  institutions  that  invest  at 
least  50;^  of  their  a.ssets  in  housing.  The 
earnings  in  these  plans  wotUd  be  determined 
by  competition  as  well  as  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  various  government  agencies 
that  regulate  snch  financial  institutions. 

IMPACT    or   THF    "EDUCATIONAL    SWINGS    PLAN" 

Tlie  savings  plan  i.s  directed  at  meeting 
two  of  the  mo&t  basic  (^oals  of  the  American 
people — the  opportiuJty  for  a  better  educa- 
tion and  for  home  ownership. 

The  Department  of  the  Treabtuy  e>tlina!es 
that   15  mlllicn  families  would  bAve  for  the 
education    of    33    million    children    through 
these  plans  and  that  approximately  $0  billion 
would  be  depo&ited  annually  In  the  tlulfl  In- 
stitutions which  o-Tered  them.  Most  of  these 
funds  would  be  channeled  into  home  mort- 
gages aiid  provide  the  natlctt'  with  a  more 
s table   source  of   financing   lor   as   many   as 
300.000  new  hom?.s  a  year. 

The  Treasury  estimates  a  $1.7  bl!Uon  an- 
nual revenue  loss  from  the  tax  credits  al- 
lowed on  educational  savings  plaiu;.  How- 
ever, the  building  of  iux  additional  300,000 
homes  would  result  In  over  a  bUlion  doUai-s 
in  federal  revenue  from  taxes  on  wages  and 
profits  in  the  home  buiidUig  industry.  Re- 
dtictions  in  government  expenditures  on  un- 
employment compensation  for  construction 
workers  woiiM  further  redtice  this  revenue 
los^. 


ARE  WE  REALLY  STOPPING  THE 
FDA  PROM  CONTROLLING  POOD 
SUPPLEMENTS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Under  a 
P!  etious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe* 
ki  recognized  for  10  niinutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  during 
tlie  93d  Congres.s  a  majority  of  Senators 
and  over  200  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding me,  cosponsored  legislation  to 
limit  the  right  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  restrict  the  combinations 
and  potencies  of  safe  food  supplements. 

Wlien  I  added  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Congressman  Hosmea's  bill,  I  was 
indicating  my  concern  over  this  issue 
and  my  desire  to  see  a  legislative  remedy 
enacted.  I  was  not,  however,  expressing 
my  unwavei'lng  support  for  any  specific 


language.  In  fact  I  believe  that  the 
Proxmlre-Hosmer  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  contains  several  provisions 
which  make  It  unacceptable  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  preventing  the  FDA  from  ban- 
niiig  Uie  sale  of  truthfully  labeled  vita- 
mins and  mineral  supplements. 

In  fashioning  legi.sIation  regarding 
this  question,  the  Congress  should  be 
very  sure  that  it  does  not  limit  the  FDA's 
legitimate  and  productive  efforts  to 
monitor  oUier  areas  of  the  food  and  di'ug 
iudusliy.  Unfortunately,  the  Proxmire- 
Hosnier  bill  woiild  do  just  that  b>'  re- 
moving the  FDA".";  aui.hority  over  all 
"special  dietary  foods' — including  infant 
foods,  foods  v,ith  artificial  sweeteners, 
hypoallergenic  foods,  and  low  sodium 
food^.  Tlie  FDA's  autliority  over  all  these 
food  tategoiies  .^liculd  not  be  limited  in 
order  to  insure  tne  availability  of  vita- 
jftin  and  mineral  supplements. 

Puither,  the  Proxmire-Hosmer  bill 
prchibifs  the  FDA  from  limiting  the  po- 
tencie.-.  and  combinations  of  any  ingredi- 
ent in  all  "special  dietary  foods."  This 
language  coukl  nullify  the  FDA's  recent 
decision  to  ban  cyclamates  and  would 
possible'  allow  unsafe  levels  of  vitamin  D 
to  be  added  to  infant  formulas.  If  our 
legislative  goal  is  to  safeguard  dietary 
supplements,  it  .'ocms  both  unnecessao' 
and  dangerous  to  make  the  bill  applica- 
ble to  ail  ingredients  in  all  special  dietary 
foods. 

Perhaps  the  major  defect  in  the 
Proxmire-Hosmer  bill  i.s  that  under 
its  provisions  the  FDA  is  allowed  to  place 
limits  on  ingredients  only  if  the  product 
is  "ordinarily  injurious  to  health."  This 
provision  places  the  biu-den  of  proof  on 
the  FDA  and  means  that  a  product  can 
be  challenged  as  unsafe  only  alter  it  has 
'oeeu  marketed.  Between  the  time  the 
produc  t  is  marketed  and  evidence  is  de- 
veloped to  show  that  it  is  "ordinarily  in- 
.rarious  to  health"  tliousands  of  unsus- 
pecting people  may  have  been  harmed. 
This  provision,  which  applies  to  all  spe- 
cial dietaj-y  foods,  including  infant  foods, 
cleaily  undermines  th«  trend  tov^-ard 
greater  rather  than  lesser  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

While  the  intent  of  the  Proxmire-Hos- 
mer bill  Ls  to  prevent  the  FDA  from 
classifying  vitamins  as  diugs,  the  blU 
contains  a  paragraph  stating  that  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  sliall  prevent  the  FDA  from 
appl.\im,'  section  403  (g> — tlie  standard 
rulemaking  provision — or  chapter  V — 
the  di-ug  chapter — of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  In  their  testimony  before 
the  House  Public  Health  Subcommittee, 
FDA  officials  i)oiiited  out  that  this  para- 
graph nullified  tlie  entiie  effect  of  the 
IjilL  Tlicy  aigued  that  under  the  Prox- 
mire-Ho6mer  bill  Uie  PDA  would  be  able 
to  issue  the  very  same  regulations  they 
issued  last  year. 

FV)r  these  rea.sons  I  feel  the  Proxmire- 
Hosmer  bill  is  a  classic  example  of  that 
type  of  well-iiitcntioued  legislation  that 
has  been  used  as  a  rallying  point  for 
years,  during  \\  liich  time  no  one  has  ever 
examined  it  very  closely.  In  fact,  the  bill 
which  pa.ssed  the  Senate  was  brought  to 
the  floor  as  an  amendment  to  the  health 
manpower  bill  after  only  2  days  of  sub- 
CMnmlttee  hearings.  It  was  never  con.^ld- 
ered  by  the  full  committee. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Congressman 
HosMER  and  Senator  Pboxmirz  for  their 
dedicated  efforts  to  formulate  legislation 
to  overturn  the  FDA's  ban  on  the  sale  of 
vitamin  and  mineral  supidements. 
Without  their  leadership  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  issue  would  have  been  ad- 
dressed during  the  93d  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  is  the  optimal 
approach  to  tliis  problem. 

Contrasted  witii  the  Proxmire-Hos- 
mer biil,  however,  is  HJl.  16317  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Public  Health 
Subcommittee  and  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  full  Interstate  and  Commerce 
Committee.  While  I  do  not  agi-ee  with  all 
the  provisions  in  that  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
a  more  reasonable  approach  to  the  pi-ob- 
lem  of  limiting  tlie  PDA's  authority  over 
conventional  food  supplements.  At  the 
same  time.  H  R.  16317  does  not  remove 
the  FDA's  authority  over  other  areas  of 
food  and  ditig  Industries.  In  my  view, 
tills  is  an  essential  element  of  anj-  legis- 
Lition  which  is  proposed  oa  this  matter 
and  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
compAi-e  the  provisions  of  the  Proxmire- 
Hosmer  bill  and  of  H.R.  16317  before 
reachjn?  any  derision  regardin;^  these 
bills. 


THE    NEED    TO    DELAY    OFFSHORE 
DRILLING 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baumani  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day inti'oducing  a  bill  and  a  compaiiiuii 
House  concurrent  resolution,  both  of 
wliicli  express  the  view  tliat  any  off- 
.shore  oil  leasing  to  be  done  by  the  U.S. 
Depai-tmwit  of  the  Interior  should  be 
delayed  until  such  time  as  the  coastal 
States  which  may  be  affected  have  an 
ample  oppoilunity  to  adopt  coastal 
mauaueiuent  plans  for  tlieir  aicas. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  expressed  in  detail  the  concern  of 
Con-ires.s  regarding  the  preservation  of 
coRstal  areas  including  the  necessity  to 
protect  ftsh,  shellfish,  as  well  as  ecologi- 
cally fragile  areas  of  tlie  coast  The  same 
arcn.s  offer  man  important  recreational 
use  oi"  wltich  millions  of  Americans  avail 
Lliem.'^elves  annually. 

In  my  own  conwres.sional  district, 
which  contains  the  only  Atlantic  coRstal 
area  in  Maryland,  the  specter  of  off- 
shore oil  exploration  and  diilling  and  its 
concomitant  offshore  development  could 
bring  about  f  undameatal  ciianges  in  the 
nature  and  cliaracter,  not  only  of  our 
enviromuent.  but  of  the  entire  way  of 
life  in  our  part  of  Maryland. 

I  hare  been  distressed  to  see  the  atti  - 
tude  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  response  to  requests  to  delay 
oEshore  leasing  until  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plans  could  be  adopted  by  the 
States.  Secretary  Morton  stated  at  the 
Governoi-s'  Conference  on  Offshore  Leas- 
ing that  his  Department  felt  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  delay  leasing.  Last 
Thui-sday  In  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Emironment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Interior,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  Secretary  Morton 
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sought  to  assure  me  and  the  committee 
that  there  is  no  need  to  delay  such  leas- 
ing because,  as  he  put  it,  the  actual 
oil  production  in  the  leased  area  would 
not  occur  for  at  least  5  to  7  years.  Al- 
most at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
Sccretai-y  was  speaking,  officials  of  the 
E.TXon  Co.  were  holding  a  press  con- 
ference in  Baltimore  in  which  they  stated 
that  oil  drilling  could  get  underway  off 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  within  2  to  3 
years. 

One  of  the  prime  areas  for  leasing  by 
the  Interior  Department  will  be  the 
Baltimore  Canyon  which  is  located  off 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  All  the  studies  which  I  have 
seen,  including  a  report  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  released 
earlier  this  year,  indicate  that  along  with 
the  possibility  of  pollution  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  operations,  an  even 
greater  impact  may  result  from  onshore 
development  associated  with  such  pro- 
duction. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  delay  any  leasing  until  such 
tin  e  as  the  afTected  States  receive  final 
approval  of  a  coastal  zone  management 
plan,  or  until  June  30,  1976,  whichever 
occiu-3  first.  The  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  '  am  introducing  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  States 
be  permitted  the  time  to  plan  develop- 
ment onshore. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation,  and  I  will 
reintroduce  it  after  the  Tlianksgiving 
recess.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  time  for  passage  of  this  legislation 
before  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress,  it 
will  be  reintroduced  in  January  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes.  At  this  point 
I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  and  con- 
cmTcnt  resolution : 

H.R.   17608 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastnl  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  to  su.«pend  \mtii  no  later 
than  June  30,  1976,  Federal  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  areas  seaward  of  State  coastal  zones 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tlie   United  States  of 
America  in  Congres'i  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  (13  U.S.C.  1455)   is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)  Notwithstnntllng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mny  not 
grant  any  lease  for  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  deposits  of  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
which  are  seaward  of  the  seaward  boundary 
of  any  coastal  State  before  whichever  of  the 
following  dates  first  occurs: 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
finally  approves  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  of  the  State  piu-.suant  to  sec- 
tion 306:    or 

*i2)    June  30.   1976." 

H.  Con.  Res.  687 

Where.^s  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ha.s  deiermiaed  that  there  is  a  national  iu- 
leiest  in  the  effective  menagement,  beneficial 
w^e.  protection,  and  development  of  the 
coastal  zone  of  the  United  States; 

Wliereas  the  Congress  is  concerned  that 
the  U.S.  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish,  shellfi  Th, 
other  living  marine  resotirces  and  wllulife 
therein  are  ecologically  fragile  and  conse- 
quently extremely  vulne'-able  to  destruction 
by  man's  actions; 
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Wiiereas  the  coastal  zones  of  the  United 
States  are  also  an  Important  recreational 
area  used  by  millions  of  citizens  for  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  reflected  Its 
deternaination  and  concern  regarding  the 
preservation  of  such  areas  by  the  p.assage  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(P.L.  92-583);  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Interior  has  announced  Its  Intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  extensive  offshore  oil  leasing 
program  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  in  other 
areas  without  a  thorough  examination  and 
discussion  of  the  onshore  Impact  of  this 
leasing  program:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  no  federal 
agency  condviotlng  or  supporting  oil  leasing 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the 
United  States  coastal  zone  shall  conduct  or 
permit  any  such  activities  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  approved  State  Management 
Program  under  the  terms  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  by  each  State 
which  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  such  activities. 


MAS.S  TRANSIT  BILL  MAKES  A  BAD 
SITUATION  WORSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Frenzei.)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
in  Congress  are  still  basking  in  the  glow 
of  accomphshment  at  having  saved  mass 
transit  last  week,  a  couple  of  economists 
writing  in  this  Sunday's  Washington 
Star-News  described  In  detail  telling  how 
our  mass  transit  bill  will  make  a  bad 
situation  worse. 

In  fact — 

Say  these  economists — 
it  is  not  public  transportation  which  needs 
to  be  saved,  but  the  public  which  needs  to 
be  rescued  from  the  transit  Industry. 

The  article  presents  example  after 
example  of  UMTA-financed  rail  rapid 
transit  projects  which  led  to  soaring 
operating  deficits,  increased  congestion 
and  worse  pollution  problems.  Perhaps 
most  depressing,  they  cite  a  raft  of  statis- 
tics showing  that  new  system  riders  come, 
not  from  the  ranks  of  automobile  drivers, 
but  are  attracted  ia-^tead  from  preexist- 
ing transit  systems. 

These  critics  may  be  overly  harsh  on 
current  transit  programs.  The  program 
has  enjoyed  some  isolated  successes.  But 
overall  there  is  no  denjing  the  results 
have  been  terribly  disappointing.  This 
article  does  a  pretty  good  job  of  explain- 
ing why  transit,  as  traditionally  con- 
ceived, has  been  such  a  disaster  in  the 
m.arketplace.  It  should  be  must  reading 
for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
providing  a  significant  mass  tratisit 
alternative. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News. 
Nov.  24,  1974] 

SutXLCHINC     THE     MYTHS     OF     MASS     TRANSIT 

( By  Yale  Brozen  and  Laur.t  Gcnero> 
It:  further  evidence  vas  needed  of  Amer- 
ica's uncritical  acquiescence  to  the  concept 
of  mass  trau.s;t.  last  week's  congressio.ial 
approval  of  an  ?11 8  billion  subsidy  hill 
should  do  the  trick.  A  big  push  lor  the  legii- 
lation    came    from    big-city    mayors,    from 


major  trsnsit  systems  faced  with  a  need  to 
impose  new,  self-defeating  fare  Increases, 
and  from  persons  seeking  to  cut  our  use  of 
energy. 

Mass  Uansit  is  held  up  not  only  as  a  wdv 
out  of  the  energy  crisis,  but  as  an  answer 
to  many  urban  problems,  traffic  congestion, 
air  pollution,  urban  sprawl,  the  immobility 
of  the  poor  and  elderly,  and  decay  of  our 
central  cities  In  fact,  mass  transit  hso  ije- 
come  so  widely  regarded  as  a  public  good, 
tliat  even  the  oil  companies — which  stand  to 
lose  from  reduced  gas  sales — are  buying  ad- 
verli&ing  to  promote  it. 

These  hopes  are  based  on  the  Idea  that 
there  really  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
present  transit  systems  that  additional 
money  cannot  cvure.  A  mi::  of  subways  and 
buses,  as  the  argiunent  goes,  could  provide 
adequate  public  transportation  If  they  were 
faster,  saler,  cleaner,  more  comfortable  and 
efficient.  Tlien  the  public  would  gladly  Laice 
mass  transit  Instead  of  their  cars  to  work. 

Tne  only  problem  is  that  the  government 
already  has  spent  $4  billion  m  the  past  10 
years  on  mass  transit,  and  has  yet  to  achieve 
a  single  desired  result:  Mass  transit  patron- 
age continues  to  decline  steadily,  transit  in- 
dustry deficits  frequently  double  from  year 
to  year,  and  automobUe-related  urban  prob- 
lems persist. 

Mass-transit  advocates  dispute  this  con- 
clusion bitterly — the  experiment  has  been 
woefully  underfinanced,  they  say,  since  fc4 
billion  simply  wasn't  enough  to  maite  the 
khids  of  wholesale  improvements  that  aie 
necessary. 

UCUA  economist  and  tmnsit  historian 
George  W.  Hilton  recently  finished  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  transit  subsidies,  aiid 
came  up  with  quite  a  different  answer,  how- 
ever. Hilton's  study,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  for  PubUc  Policy 
Research,  concludes  that  the  real  problem 
is  the  structure  of  the  transit  industry  it- 
self— something  which  government  subsi- 
dies are  powerless  to  change.  Mass  transit 
has  evolved  into  a  rigid  monopoly  of  fixed - 
rcuie.  parallel-run  buses  and  subways,  un- 
able to  adju.st  to  the  single  most  impor- 
tant change  in  urban  life:  the  growth  oi 
suburbs.  As  a  result,  no  matter  how  mucli 
the  government  spends  on  mass  transit. 
Americans  will  conthr.e  to  drive  the'r  cars 
instead  of  taking  public  transportation. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  public  transportation 
which  needs  to  be  saved,  but  the  public 
which  needs  to  l)e  rescued  from  the  transit 
industry.  The  chief  beneficiaries  of  govern- 
ment trnr.Mt  subsidies  hav?  l>een  the  transit 
monopolies,  which  are  balled  out  of  year;\ 
deficits:  transit-union  workers;  coiutriKtiou 
workers:   and  contractors. 

CUAMCU4G     crriES 

Tlie  problems  of  the  transit  industry  are 
historical,  rooted  in  the  forces  of  diffusion 
that  have  changed  the  shape  of  American 
cities.  Our  urban  areas  are  no  longer  densely- 
populated,  compact  cities  easUy  served  by 
fixed-route  btises  and  subwiw.  The  popula- 
tion, seeking  a  better  quality  of  life,  hp.f 
emptied  out  into  subiirbs  fuU  of  di.spe:^*--; 
apartments  and  single-family  homes.  This 
geography  demands  highly  flexible  transpor- 
tation tiiat  will  curry  pas:»engerH  Irom  ct  ;c,r- 
to-door. 

Mass  transit,  however,  is  still  organized 
around  ,i  system  of  ratiial  routes  designeti 
to  c.irry  passengers  in  and  out  of  the  city  s 
central  business  district.  This  pattern  was 
establislied  in  1880.  with  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  sLrKtcar.  The  ^ftre-etcar  lines 
in  every  ma.ior  city  t-ventuaily  became  ui'- 
nopolico- liecause  it  wa.s  advantai;eoar»  •.  , 
power  a!',  of  a  city's  streetcars  from  a  sinj?i> 
elfcti-ic.al  source.  This  was  the  beglnnliu  ci 
mn.v5  .ransifs  troubles. 

Streetcars  charged  a  flat  nickel  fare  to  all 
pcsseiners.  reRardlcss  of  the  distances  they 
traveled.  Ta.s  nude  them  vulnerable  to 
erf-    ■,--'■- III. 'lii''  :•  from  O'.iier  vehicles,  which 
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would    take    short-haul     passengers    at    a 
cheaper  rate,  faster. 

THE    JITNKY 

The  first  real  competition  to  the  street- 
cars showed  Itself  In  1914,  In  the  form  of  the 
jitney  bus.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a 
private  automobile  which  picked  up  passen- 
gers randomly  for  a  fee.  The  Jitneys  moved 
.".t  speeds  100-150  percent  faster  than  the 
streetcars,  and  were  free  to  ttirn  off  main 
roads  and  carry  passengers  to  their  doors. 
They  adapted  excellently  to  the  demands  of 
rush-hour  traffic  and  to  crosstovvn  travel  not 
served  by  streetcars. 

In  a  short  time,  armies  of  jitneys  sprang 
v.p  in  every  major  city.  Thev  were  unregu- 
lated, unlicensed  and  moved  along  streetcar 
routes,  siphoning  off  short-haul  passengers. 
In  Los  Angeles  alone,  the  railways  lost  as 
much  as  $600  a  day  to  the  jitney  and  had  to 
lay  off  84  motormen.  In  Bay  City.  Michigan. 
Saginaw.  Michigan  and  Pes  Moines.  Iowa, 
jitneys  put  the  streetcar  lines  out  of  bxisi- 
ness.  Eventually,  the  Jitney  became  sucli  a 
threat  that  the  transit  monopolies  and  their 
supporters  persuaded  the  mvmicipal  govern- 
ment to  regulate  and  legislate  the  jitney  out 
of  business.  By  1920  the  jitneys — which  once 
numbered  as  many  as  62.000 — had  disap- 
peared. 

Outlawing  the  Jitney,  however,  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  financial  dilemma  of  the 
transit  monopolies.  It  wa.s  only  the  beginning. 
People  moved  further  from  the  central  city, 
putting  them  out  of  reach  of  streetcars.  In 
response  to  the  demand  for  greater  transit 
flexibility  the  transit  monopolies  switched 
over  from  streetcars  to  buses,  hoping  to  gain 
.some  of  the  flexibility  of  the  jitney.  But  tliey 
ran  the  buses  over  the  same  old  radial  street- 
car routes,  stopping  at  almost  every  corner, 
thus  depriving  the  btis  of  its  speed  and  po- 
tential fle.\lbilUy. 

The  decision  to  stick  with  monopolized, 
fixed-route  transit  systems  meant  eventual 
financial  disaster  for  the  tran.nlt  industry. 
Between  1946  and  1963.  patronage  on  urban 
ma.ss  transit  fell  from  23  billion  ilriers  to  Jivst 
8  billion.  From  1954-63.  194  private  transit 
companies  went  out  of  bvislness.  By  the  end 
of  the  1950s,  nia.'js  transit  had  become  so  un- 
profitable that  the  private  sector  would  no 
longer  operate  It. 

By  the  1970s,  most  major  transit  systems 
were  municipally  owned  and  piling  up  large 
deficits.  Since  1963,  transit  industry  deficits 
have  increased  77.000  percent.  In  1973,  the 
total  net  yearly  deficit  of  the  industry  was 
more  than  $680  million. 

SUBSIDIES 

Beginning  In  1966,  the  government  Iried 
to  turn  this  situation  around  through  a  pro- 
gram of  federal  subsidies  supporting  all  kinds 
of  mass  trajislt  Improvements:  upgrading 
transit  service,  buying  new  equipment,  con- 
solidating city-wide  lines,  building  new  sub- 
ways and  financing  managerial  and  technical 
research.  This  was  based  on  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  transit  Industry  by  Lyle  C. 
Fitch,  et  al,  who  argued — much  as  is  argued 
today — that  the  channeling  of  money  into 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  Instead  of  into 
public  transportation  facilities,  was  responsi- 
ble for  America's  overdependence  on  the 
automobile. 

Although  70  percent  of  all  pas-sengers  car- 
ried on  local  public  transportation  ride  the 
bus,  the  transit-subsidy  program  spent  the 
majority  of  Its  funds  building  rail  lines  and 
.subways.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  suburban 
commuters  could  turn  to  mass  transit  for  a 
quick,  direct  trip  into  the  central  business 
district,  rush-hour  auto  traffic  would  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  That  was  hope;  imfortu- 
nately,  the  actual  results  of  this  effort  pro- 
vide a  chastening  example  of  what  can  be 
expected  from  future  Investment  in  subways. 
(And  there  Is  no  particular  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Washington  area  will  be  an  excep- 
tion.) 


RESULTS 

The  Federal  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA)  helped  finance  an 
entire  new  rail  line  In  the  median  strip  of 
Chicago's  Dan  Ryan  Expressway,  The  line 
runs  9.5  miles  straight  through  the  Chicago 
Loop  (the  central  business  district).  It  cost 
$29  million. 

In  1970,  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
surveyed  the  riders  on  the  new  line  and 
found  that  80  percent  of  the  passengers  were 
formerly  riders  of  other  forms  of  mass 
transit;  only  8  percent  were  ex-drlvers.  This 
means  that  the  subway  line  served  chiefly  to 
siphon  off  passengers  from  pre-existing  pub- 
lic facilities — In  this  case,  a  bus  line  which 
It  eventually  put  out  of  business.  It  had  no 
significant  effect  on  the  flow  of  auto  traffic 
In  and  around  the  Chicago  Loop. 

This  Is  noteworthy  becatise  Chicago  Is  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  nation,  and  the 
second  most  densely  populated.  Its  central 
business  district  has  resisted  decline.  If  any 
city  Is  suited  to  rapid  transit,  it  Is  Chicago. 
Yet.  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  has  lost 
more  than  half  of  Its  passengers  since  World 
War  II.  And,  despite  the  energy  crunch,  the 
last  months  of  1973,  the  CTA's  passenger 
counts  -show  no  Increase  in  the  number  of 
riders  In  1973  over  1972.  This  whole  trend 
corresponds  to  a  flow  of  population  and  jobs 
out  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  lost  500.000 
persons  and  230.000  jobs  to  the  suburbs  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970. 

In  Boston,  UMTA  spent  SI  1  million  to 
bvilld  an  extension  of  the  MTA  rapid  transit 
system  Into  the  Qulncy  area  south  of  Boston. 
In  1970,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  counted  vehicles  on  the  three 
road.s  riuining  parallel  to  this  new  extension, 
to  determine  what  effect  the  new  railway  had 
had  on  auto  traffic.  The  department  found  no 
perceptible  change-over  by  commuters  from 
car  to  train. 

In  1969.  UMTA  built  a  tcrniliial  r.nd  park- 
ing lot  at  the  end  of  the  main  line  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  commuting  line  In  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  The  terminal  was  supposed 
to  lure  New  York-bound  drivers  off  the  high- 
way by  providing  them  with  a  placo  to  park 
near  a  transit  lacUity  which  would  then 
carry  them  Into  the  city.  The  Transit  Author- 
ity surveyed  the  effect  of  tne  line  on  traffic 
flowing  Into  the  city:  Results  showed  that 
the  terminal  kept  six  cars  dally  out  of  New 
York  City  and  46  out  of  downtown  Newark. 

In  1968,  UMTA  spent  $12  million  to  build 
an  extension  of  Cleveland's  rapid  transit  line 
out  to  the  airport.  Patronage  on  the  exten- 
sion started  falling  off  by  7  percent  in  1970, 
and  then  by  a  whopping  31  percent  In  1971. 
In  1973,  ridership  fell  off  two  or  three  percent 
below  1972  levels,  despite  the  energy  crisis. 
Even  though  the  extension  could  handle 
30.000  passengers  an  hour  In  one  direction, 
it  was  carrying  only  3,600  a  day  In  1968  and 
2,400  a  day  m  1971. 

As  with  the  Chicago  Dan  Ryan  line,  a 
Cleveland  survey  showed  that  passengers 
on  the  new  line  switched  primarily  from 
other  forms  of  public  transportation.  And 
the  extension  adversely  affected  the  financial 
operation  of  the  airport  limousines,  taxis 
and  buses  and  had  the  least  impact  on  avi- 
tomoblle  traffic  to  the  airport.  The  parking 
manager  at  the  alrp>ort  reported  no  percepti- 
ble change  In  the  use  of  his  facilities,  but 
found  a  sharp  Increase  In  theft  and  vandal- 
ism against  parked  cars:  The  extension  had 
Improved  access  to  the  airport  for  criminals. 
Study  also  showed  that  more  than  00  percent 
of  the  riders  on  the  extension  had  family 
Income  over  $15,000. 

HIDDEN  COSTS 

This  and  a  v.-ealth  of  other  evidence  leads 
Prof.  Hilton  to  report  that  the  ability  of  a 
subway  to  reduce  auto  traffic  Is  "Impercepti- 
ble." But  to  leave  matters  there  would  be  to 
give  a  far  more  positive  picture  of  subways 
than  they  deserve,  says  Hilton   He  concludes 


that  not  o'lly  Is  rapid  transit  expensive;  not 
only  does  it  fall  to  produce  the  desired  result 
of  reducing  auto  traffic;  but  it  also  Is  a  re- 
gressive step  carrying  with  It  many  hidden 
social  costs. 

First,  rapid  transit  puts  a  financial  drain 
on  pre-existing,  cheaper  forms  of  public 
transportation  and  renders  an  area's  entire 
system  Inoperable  without  a  public  dole. 
■Transit  systems  usually  engage  In  the  same 
kind  of  cross-subsidizing  characteristic  of 
other  regulated  activities — offsetting  the 
lo.^ses  from  lesser-used  routes  with  the  earn- 
ings from  heavily-used  routes.  Rapid  tran- 
sit is  so  expensive,  however,  that  It  Is  profit- 
able only  on  the  most  heavily  used  routes — 
those  already  served  by  the  most  profitable 
bus  lines.  The  replacement  of  a  profitable 
bus  line  with  a  subway  which  cannot  hope 
to  cover  Its  subsidized  capital  costs,  ends  the 
sources  of  Income  which  off.set  the  losses  of 
the  other  routes,  and  renders  the  entire  sys- 
tem iniprofitable.  This  helps  explain  why 
transit  deficits  have  been  Increasing  so 
rapidly. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  local  Metro- 
bus  system  Is  an  example  of  this  phenomen- 
on. The  area-wide  Metrobus  now  has  run 
up  p  deficit  of  $63  million.  If  the  bus  lines 
cannot  operate  profitably,  we  can  expect 
that  the  $4.5  billion  subway — prohibitively 
more  expensive  to  build,  operate  and  main- 
tain— will  never  operate  at  anything  but  a 
less  Already  Metro  Itself  has  projected  this 
by  announcing  that  fare  collections  on  the 
new  subway  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  off 
even  Us  first-stage  capital  investment  of 
■•^1.2  billion  In  revenue  bonds. 

Second,  the  building  of  a  subway  in  an 
urban  area  tends  to  have  p)erverse  effects  on 
the  fjuulity  of  life  In  the  community.  Build- 
ing a  subv,'ay  Is  an  Incentive  for  business  to 
locate  near  It.  If  a  business  locates  itself 
downtown  when  It  could  have  been  built  in  a 
suburban  area,  most  of  Its  employes  will 
drive  to  work  and  only  about  15  percent  will 
take  public  transportation.  This  means  more 
traffic  to  the  downtown  area — not  less — and 
with  it.  more  pollution,  more  congestion  and 
more  ii-tensifted  rush  hours.  It  Is  notable 
that  the  worst  traffic  congestion  and  most 
concentrated  output  of  pollutants  are  on 
Manhattan  Island,  on  top  of  the  densest  net- 
work of  rapid  transit  lines  In  the  country. 
Without  the  New  York  subway.  Manhattan 
could  not  support  Its  present  concentration 
of  employment  and  business,  which  attracts 
more  automobile  congestion  than  anything 
else  in  America. 

If  Federal  subsidies  for  rallba.sed  rapid 
trarsit  ss'stems  have  effects  other  than  those 
that  Tvei-e  intended,  so  too  have  subsidies  to 
bus  lines. 

"UPGRADING" 

For  example.  UMTA  generally  stressed  the 
conversion  of  private  bus  companies  into 
integrated  municipal  systems.  By  upgrading 
equipment  and  service  this  Increased  patron- 
age, but  It  also  meant  higher  wages  for 
transit-union  workers,  because  they  now 
were  dealing  with  the  government.  The  rev- 
enue gained  from  the  pa.ssengers  wa.s  uct 
enough  to  offset  the  higher  labor  costs,  which 
are  35  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  buses. 
TTie  net  result  was  operating  losses.  In  addi- 
tion, higher  wages  meant  that  the  companies 
had  to  carry  more  passengers  per  driver,  and 
therefore,  buy  bigger  buses.  Big  die.sel  buses, 
in  order  to  fill  up  seats,  must  travel  slower 
and  stop  more  often.  The  result  is  poorer — 
not  better — service  and  more  pollution. 

There  also  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
waste  inherent  In  grants  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment, since  the  Incentive  Is  to  replace  bu.ses 
Instead  of  maintaining  them.  In  the  absence 
of  a  replacement  grant,  the  average  bus  in 
Chicago  was  replaced  after  eight  years.  Once 
a  program  of  two-to-one  matching  federal 
grants  began  these  buses  were  replaced  after 
only  three  years. 
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Much  Is  made  of  the  claim  that  mass  tran- 
sit, especially  buses,  serves  primarily  the 
poor.  But  HUtou's  study  shows  this  Is  far 
from  the  case.  Factories  now  frequently 
located  In  the  subui-bs,  are  among  the  most 
attractive  employment  opportunities  for  the 
semi-skilled  poor.  Yet  mass  transit  does  a 
particularly  bad  job  of  providing  rush-hour 
service  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs — 
the  res-erse  trip  of  most  morning  coumiuters. 
Of  the  15  such  projects  imdertaken  by 
UMTA,  12  were  poorly  utilized  and  reported 
losses  ranging  from  39  cents  per  passenger 
in  Chicago  to  $7.40  per  passenger  In  St. 
Louis.  The  St.  Louis  project  sponsor  eventu- 
ally acknowledged  that  mass  transit  has  a 
minimal  effect  on  employment  of  the  poor. 
Even  though  the  poor  may  use  mass  transit 
to  find  Jobs,  many  quickly  abandon  it  and 
buy  a  car  once  they  have  found  work. 

There  is  formidable  evidence  then,  that 
mass  transit  Is  not  the  bonanza  or  remedy 
that  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  does  not 
significantly  reduce  traffic.  It  does  not  serve 
the  Inner-clty  poor  well.  Instead,  it  provides 
service  demeuided  by  upper-Income  suburban 
residents  for  their  trips  to  work  In  the  city. 
Rapid  rail  transit  does  not  relieve,  but  ac- 
tually contributes  to  traffic  congestion,  air 
pollution  and  excessive  home-to-work  dis- 
tances. 

The  building  of  new  subways  Is  the  most 
backwaid  and  wasteful  of  all  transportation 
policies.  San  Francisco's  Bay  Area  Tran- 
sit (BART)  system  alone  cost  six  times  as 
much  as  the  entire  amount  of  federal  sub- 
sidies spent  on  buses  from  1956-71.  Moreover, 
rapid  transit  isn't  especially  fuel  efficient, 
due  to  high  speeds  and  rapid  starts  and  stops. 

It  is  more  tlian  just  monopoly  control  of 
mass  transit  which  is  outdated.  It  is  the 
whole  concept  of  a  transit  system  orfjaulzed 
Into  fixed  routes  and  schedules.  The  wave 
oX  the  future  won't  be  monorails  or  accord- 
ion-like buses,  but  independently  operated 
minibuses — wliich  pay  for  themselves,  will- 
ing to  take  anyone  wherever  he  wants  to  go 
at  any  time. 

ALTERNATIVES 

What  we  need  now,  then.  Is  to  get  govern- 
ment out  of  tlie  transit  business,  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  system  of  competitive  flexible 
buses  along  with  re-legallzatlon  of  Jitneys 
and  freedom  of  entry  into  the  taxi  business, 
where  this  Is  not  already  the  case.  Taxla  and 
Jitneys  would  also  provide  the  poor  with 
employment  opportunities. 

Jitneys  are  not  just  a  fanciful  anachro- 
nism from  the  past.  They  work  well  in  the 
major  cities  of  developing  countries,  such  as 
Manila,  Tehran,  Istanbul  and  Sao  Paulo, 

And  they  now  are  behig  considered  by  the 
British.  In  the  United  States,  illegal  Jitney 
cabs  go  up  and  down  Martin  Luther  King 
Drive  In  Chicago,  soliciting  passengers  while 
the  police  look  the  other  way.  They  take 
passengers  for  25  cents,  well  under  the  stand- 
ard cab  fare,  up  and  down  the  avenue. 

Instead  of  moving  In  this  direction,  how- 
ever. Congress  again  has  decided  to  opt  for 
the  same  old  formula  of  pourUig  more  money 
Into  the  bottomless  hole  of  mass  transit  .sub- 
sidies. 

That's  unfortunate,  because  extensive  real- 
life  research  already  has  been  done  on  mass 
transit — to  wit,  our  $4  billion  and  10  years 
Invested  ander  the  experimental  auspices  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
program.  All  the  results  show  clearly  that  the 
economics  of  the  transit  Industry  are  not 
unlqr.e  or  peculiar,  as  often  stated.  Rather 
they  are  very  ordinary — the  Industry  sim- 
ply has  been  failing  the  market  test  for  quite 
a  long  time,  beginning  with  World  War  I. 

Hilton  argues  that  free-wheeling,  flexible 
j.tney  service  would  have  put  the  transit 
monopolies  out  of  business  In  all  but  the 
largest  cities  if  they  had  not  been  outlav/ed. 
The  elimination  of  the  Jitney  meant  that  the 
private  automobile  became  the  next  best 
alternative — and  the  result  several  decades 


later  m  the  glut  of  automobiles  in  the  United 
States  today. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  the  President  Is  call- 
ing upon  the  public  to  tighten  its  belt  and 
tolerate  a  tax  Increase,  he  and  the  Congress 
are  preparing  to  spend  money  freely  on  a 
transit  program  which  has  been  proved  a 
failure.  Hasn't  the  public  heard  the  cry  of 
"uaderfinanclng"  once  too  often  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  continue  government  programs  that 
don't  work? 


PASSAGE  OF  VIETNAM  ERA  VETER- 
ANS' READJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  about  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  approved  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act. 

Although  this  legLslation  is  necessarily 
the  result  of  compromise,  I  believe  that 
it  goes  a  long  way  toward  insuring  that 
today's  veterans  will  receive  educational 
benefits  which  are  on  par  with  those 
afiforded  to  previous  veterans.  Notably, 
this  bill  increases  educational  allowances 
by  23  percent,  establishes  a  new  low- 
interest  educational  loan  program,  ex- 
tends the  minimum  educational  bene- 
fit entitlement  period  from  36  to  45 
months  for  baccalaureate  degrees,  and 
increases  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
job  training  benefits  by  18.2  percent.  By 
providing  these  Increases,  this  bill  will 
give  many  veterans  the  financial  means 
to  continue  their  schooling  and  will  en- 
com-age  many  others  to  seek  the  ad- 
vanced training  they  need  and  desire. 

I  consequently  believe  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance  program,  and  am  deeply 
concerned  about  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent Intends  to  veto  this  legLslation  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  be  inflationary. 
I  sliare  his  desire  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  reduc- 
tion should  be  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  have  given  so  much 
to  their  country.  Moreover,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
veterans'  skills  which  would  result  from 
an  expanded  veterans'  education  pro- 
gram would  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  this  biU. 

I  have  therefore  written  to  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  urging  that  he  sign  this  measure 
into  law,  and  hope  that  he  will  indeed 
do  so.  Tliose  who  served  o^ir  coimtry 
with  distinction  during  the  Vietnam  era 
have  been  waiting  for  adequate  GI  bene- 
fits for  far  too  long. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Washington,  DC, 
November  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Prendcnt  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  Hottse, 
Wahington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pfesidfnt:  On  behalf  of  the 
veterans  in  Northern  Michigan,  I  would  re- 
ppectfully  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  posi- 
tion on  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  two  conference  committees,  and  Its 
c.=;tlinRted  cost  ha^  already  been  redticed  by 
over  $C72  million.  Direct  tuition  payments 


have  been  eliminated,  its  loan  program  has 
been  cut  from  $2,000  to  $600,  payments  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  Job  training 
benefits  have  been  reduced,  and  Its  45  month 
educational  benefit  extension  has  been  lim- 
ited to  undergraduate  students  pursuing  a 
degree.  I  consequently  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  compromise  between 
differing  points  of  view,  and  believe  it  will 
allow  us  to  maintain  a  viable  veterans  as- 
sistance program  without  being  fiscaUy  irre- 
sponsible. 

In  particular.  I  feel  that  the  Za.?"".  edu- 
cational allowance  increase  is  both  neces- 
sary and  proper.  Since  the  last  Increase  was 
enacted,  Uie  cost-of-living  index  has  risen 
by  19',,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  climb  to 
23  V  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Furthermore, 
the  cost  of  tuition  has  risen  at  an  even  fas- 
ter pace.  I  fear  that  a  lower  benefit  increase 
would  only  discourage  veterans  from  obtain- 
ing the  educational  training  they  need  and 
desire. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  too,  that  the  un- 
employment rate  among  young  veterans  ba.^. 
been  substantiaUy  higher  than  the  ui'em- 
ployment  rate  among  otir  population  as  a 
whole,  partially  because  many  young  veterans 
need  additional  training  to  be  considered 
employable.  At  a  time  when  the  Congress  ts 
considering  Increa.sing  unemployment  ber,e- 
fits  and  creating  a  new  coromunity  improve- 
ment corps,  I  consequently  believe  It  would 
be  especially  wise  to  revitalize  the  educa- 
tional and  job  training  opportuiUties  avail- 
able to  veterans.  It  Is  far  better  to  provide 
our  veterans  with  adequate  education  and 
training  allowances  than  It  is  to  relegate 
many  of  them  to  tmemployment  lines  or 
public  service  Job  lists.  Moreover,  studios 
have  sho\vn  that  previous  veterans'  educa- 
tion programs  have  paid  for  themselves  tv^•o 
to  three  times  over  by  increasing  our  coun- 
try's productivity  and  tax  revenues. 

Pin.ally.  I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe 
that  those  who  ser\ed  this  country  durlne 
the  Vietnam  era  should  be  afforded  the  same 
edticational  opportunities  as  those  who 
ser\ed  during  previous  years.  I  fear  that  the 
credibility  of  our  federal  government  will  be 
severely  damaged  If  we  appear  to  be  less 
grateful  for  the  sacrifices  of  these  ycu'.if 
Americans  than  we  were  for  the  sacrifices 
of  their  fathers. 

I  would  hope,  then,  that  you  will  decide 
to  sign  the  Veterans  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Into  law.  Those  veterans  who 
are  presently  receiving  educational  or  job 
training  desperately  need  an  Increase  in 
their  allowances,  and  our  country  as  a  whole 
stands  to  benefit  If  we  give  those  who  are 
currently  xmable  to  afford  additionsl  train- 
ing the  opporttmlty  to  receive  It. 

With  best  personal  pegrards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philtp  E.  Rt7P1»E. 

Memher  of  Conarp'i-- 


MR.  CALIFANO'S  EDITORIAL  OK 
REMARKS  OP  GEN.  GEORGE  S. 
BROWN 

The  SPiCAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oider  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatnik*  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Jlr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent remarks  by  Gen.  George  S.  Brown. 
Chaii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
have  caased  consternation  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  international 
community. 

"While  the  full  impact  of  these  re- 
marks cannot  be  measured,  their  seri- 
ous, even  dangerous  implications  suiely 
merit  far  more  stem  and  responsible  re- 
action than  the  slap  on  the  wrist  ^iven 
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the  general  by  President  Ford  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Schlesinger. 

Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  hit  the  mark 
squarely  in  an  editorial  page  column  in 
today's  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr.  Califano's 

column  in  the  Record,  and  associate  my- 

.self  with  his  views.  The  article  follows: 

General  Brown  and  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.) 

In  tlie  course  of  patently  antl-Semltlc  re- 
marks. Gen.  George  Scratchley  Brown,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said 
recently  that  (1)  the  United  States  had  "no 
plans"  to  use  force  In  the  Middle  East;  (2) 
he  could  conjure  up  a  "Seven  Days  In  May" 
situation  where  in  the  face  of  anoiher  oil  em- 
bargo the  American  people  might  "get  tough - 
minded  enough  to  set  down  the  Jewish  in- 
fluence In  this  country  and  break  that 
lobby";  (3)  when  the  Israelis  come  to  us  for 
equipment  they  have  the  Congress  In  their 
hip  pocket;  (4)  the  Jews  own  "the  banks  in 
this  country,  the  newspapers,  you  just  look 
at  where  the  Jewish  money  is  in  this  coun- 
try'; (6)  the  "terrible  disruption"  of  another 
oil  embargo  on  Europe  and  Japan  could 
precipitate  another  demand  that  something 
be  done;  (6)  the  flow  of  money  to  Middle 
East  and  Persian  Gulf  oil  producers  would 
put  "all  of  the  money  ,  .  .  in  their  corner  of 
the  bank  .  .  .  seven  or  eight  hundred  billion 
dollars  and  they  are  going  to  be  the  world's 
banker";  and  (7)  the  Arabs  are  taking  on  a 
role  "they  aren't  equipped  to  handle."  He 
concluded  by  reassuring  the  Arabs  and 
Soviets  that  he  did  not  "Intend  to  go  off  to 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  if  that's  the  ques- 
tion." 

Thus.  In  the  context  of  the  most  explosive 
situation  In  the  world  today— the  one  situa- 
tion most  likely  to  precipitate  a  major  war 
involving  not  only  the  Israeli  and  the  Arabs 
but  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union — the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  vented  his 
.spleen  on  the  Israelis,  the  Arabs,  the  Ameri- 
can Jews,  the  Congress,  and  informed  the 
world  that  he  didn't  Intend  to  go  to  war  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Gen.  Brown's  audience  was  not  limited  to 
a  handful  of  law  students  at  Duke  Univer- 
Mty.  His  audiences  included  tlie  American 
public  at  large,  the  Israelis,  the  Arabs,  the 
Soviets,  the  Chinese,  the  U.N..  the  President, 
tlie  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  fel- 
low military  officers.  His  apology  to  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  may  have  saved  his  Job  for 
the  moment,  but  it  Is  not  likely  to  affect  the 
way  these  critical  audiences  read  him  in  the 
luture. 

What  is  Gen.  Brown's  credibility  with  the 
Israelis  today?  A  few  days  after  publication 
of  the  general's  remarks  in  The  Post,  the 
Pentagon  disputed  a  report  by  Israel's  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  that  the  Soviets  had 
some  20  ships  unloading  arms  in  a  Syrian 
port.  The  Pentagon  said  that  number  of  ships 
was  normal  and  that,  contrary  to  what  Rabin 
said,  only  a  few  of  the  ships  were  unloading 
arms.  Who  are  we  to  believe — a  JCS  Chair- 
man, who  under  pressure  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  recanted  his  antl-Semltlc  com- 
mc-nls,  or  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel? 

How  do  the  Arabs  feel  knowing  that  the 
top  military  officer  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves they  are  incompetent  to  handle  the 
money  that  is  flowing  to  them?  What  is  the 
Soviet  reaction  to  Gen,  Brown's  publicly 
stated  reluctance  to  flght  for  the  I.«raeUs 
in  the  Middle  East?  And  to  his  thinly  veiled 
hope  that  the  American  people  will  "put 
down  the  Jewish  Influence  In  this  country"? 

What  about  Gen.  Brown's  credibility  at 
home?  Unquestionably,  there  Is  a  powerful 
pro-I.srael  lobby  In  Washington.  But  there 
Is  also  a  potent  oil  lobby  in  town  and  the 
Middle  East  desk  at  the  State  Department 
has  been  known  on  Capitol  Hill  to  lean  de- 


cidedly toward  the  Arabs.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  is  such  a  pawn — as 
Gen.  Brown  seems  to  think — that  they  can  be 
turned  off  and  on  by  the  pro-Israel  lobby  at 
wtil?  Does  the  general  believe  that  collective 
congressional  motivations  are  so  simple- 
minded?  Anyone  who  has  dealt  with  the  Con- 
gre.ss  nmst  recognize  how  demeaning  Gen. 
Browns  remarks  are  to  Senate  and  House 
members. 

Finally,  there  are  the  American  Jews.  Ma-.iy 
American  Jew.-;,  who  initially  called  for 
fear  that  stich  action  would  be  Interpreted 
as  conflrr.iation  of  their  alleged  power.  Per- 
haps— only  perhaps — that  Is  why  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  Schlesinger  decided  mere- 
ly to  slap  Geii.  Brown  on  the  wrist.  If  .so. 
they  have  all  missed  the  point.  That  may  be 
understandable  in  the  case  of  American 
Jewry  In  view  of  their  emotional  Involvement 
in  this  nasty  business.  It  Ls  Inexcusable  for 
the  general,  the  Secretary  and  the  President. 

Offensive  tt.s  Brown's  comments  about 
American  Jews  are,  his  grievous  national  se- 
curity sin  Ls  that  he  has  irreparably  damaged 
his  ability  to  serve  effectively  as  chairman 
of  the  Johit  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  he  testifies  be- 
fore the  Congres-s  or  makes  recommendations 
to  the  President  that  favor  the  Arabs  and 
those  recommendations  are  made  known  to 
the  public,  what  credibility  will  he  have? 
Indeed.  Is  he  likely,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, unduly  to  favor  the  Israelis  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  anti-Semitic?  In  short.  Gen. 
Brown  has  no  business  speaking  about  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy;  his  public  remarks 
should  be  limited  to  defen.'^e  matters.  This 
should  be  the  role  for  all  Defense  Depart- 
ment officers,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not  Just  another  general. 
He  is  the  only  military  officer  that  truly  has 
frequent  opportunities  to  communicate  witli 
the  President  and  the  congre.sslonal  leader- 
ship. Compare  the  general's  remarks  about 
the  Israelis,  the  Arabs,  the  Congre.s.s,  the 
American  Jews  and  the  dollar  problem  with 
the  provision  in  DOD  Directive  5230.13.  issued 
by  then  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  on  May 
31,  1961: 

"In  public  dlscu.sslons  all  officials  of  the 
Department  (of  Defense)  should  confine 
themselves  to  defense  matters.  They  should 
particularly  avoui  discussion  of  foreign  pol- 
icy matters,  a  (ipld  which  is  reserved  for  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State." 

That  Defense  Department  policy,  which 
was  repealed  on  March  4.  1969,  by  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  Melvin  Laird,  was  the  subject 
of  months  of  controversial  hearings  In  1961 
and  1962  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Its  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

In  the  nearlv  stages  of  those  hearings, 
McNamara  was  royally  roa.sted  for  Issuing 
that  directive,  but  by  the  time  the  hearings 
had  ended,  the  committee  (with  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  dissenting)  approved  the  direc- 
tive (with  some  DOD  hedging  In  recognition 
of  the  diillcuUy  of  drawing  precise  lines  be- 
tween military  and  foreign  affairs)  and  the 
propriety  of  llmUing  public  statements  by 
military  officers  to  defense  matters. 

Tlie  restriction  on  the  subject  matter  of 
speeches  by  military  officers  began  to  get 
formalized  luider  President  Truman.  Elsen- 
hower reaffirmed  Truman's  policy  in  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  on  March  11,  1960,  where  he 
stated  that  no  speech  affecting  foreign  rela- 
tions should  be  made  by  an  administration 
official  without  prior  clearance  from  the 
State  Department.  Within  three  weeks  of  as- 
suming office.  President  Kennedy  publicly 
a.ssoclated  his  administration  with  the  Tru- 
man-Eisenhower policy.  The  McNamara  di- 
rective drew  on  these  consistent  presidential 
precedents. 

In  response  to  questions  about  the  Brown 
comments,  Defen.se  spokesman  William 
Breecher  reaffirmed  the  prior  clearance  pro- 
cedures    for     "a     fornif.l     speech— written 


speech'"  but  noted  that  the  current  Defense 
Department  policy  on  public  statements 
answering  questions  of  informal  or  written 
speeches  by  a  military  officer  Is  simply  that. 
"He  uses  his  discretion."  When  asked 
"whether  there's  any  policy  saying  that  you 
are  discouraged  or  ordered  not  to  engaged" — 
presumably  In  public  discussions  of  foreign 
or  domestic  policy — Beecher  cut  the  question 
off  with  a  brvsque  "there  is  no  such  policy." 
He  stated  that  there  was  no  Intention  to  re- 
vise or  even  clarify  policy  on  military  officers 
making  public  statements.  This  is  the  glar- 
ing failure  of  the  Prestdant  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  handing  the  Brown  In- 
cident. 

Tlie  only  sure  way  to  put  this  matter  to 
rest  Is  to  reinstitute  the  McNamara  order 
that  Laird  revoked.  As  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  concluded  in  1962. 
"one  of  the  truly  great  biUwarks  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  Is  the  principle  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military  through  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  of  which  the 
military  is  a  part."  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  should  reaffirm  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  particulars  of  this  case. 

Tlie  personal  tragedy  of  Gen.  Brown  is  in 
failure  to  evidence  any  true  appreciation  of 
the  extent  to  which  his  effectiveness  is  im- 
paired. Brown  sliould  re-examUie  his  decision 
to  hang  on  as  chairman  of  the  JCS.  After  the 
riots  In  Panama  In  1964,  as  Army  counsel  I 
spent  about  a  month  defending  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  military  command  there  before 
a  grotip  of  International  jurists  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Both  bodies 
eventually  concluded  that  the  United  States 
had  not  exerted  any  force  beyond  that  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Canr.l 
Zone  and  that  the  military  commander,  Gen. 
Andrew  CMeara,  had  performed  Just  about 
perfectly  in  a  .singularly  difficult  situation. 
On  my  last  night  In  Panama.  Gen.  O'Meara 
asked  me  to  dinner.  He  knew  that  he  would 
be  vindicated,  but  he  said,  "When  you  gel 
back  to  Washington,  tell  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara that  he  will  have  to  move  me  out  of 
this  command  If  he  wants  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions with  the  Panamanians.  I  have  become 
a  symbol  that  will  make  fruUful  negotia- 
tions impossible." 

There  Is  a  lesson  for  Gen.  Brown  In  that 
heroic  Incident. 


THE  ECONOMY  IN  PERIL:   A  CHAL- 
LENGE  TO  DEMOCRATS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss>  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  tlie  94th  Congress  meet  to  organize  for 
the  coming  year,  one  overwhelming  prob- 
lem confronts  not  only  legislators  but 
all  Americans — the  disastrous  state  of 
the  economy. 

All  the  economic  indicators  confirm 
one  grim  picture: 

Unemployment,  rising  steadily,  hit  6 
percent  in  October,  with  5.5  million  un- 
employed. Administration  officials  pre- 
dict 6.2  percent  jobles.sness  in  November, 
and  expect  the  figure  to  increase  still 
more  in  the  months  ahead.  Certain  in- 
dustries— automobiles,  homebuilding — 
and  certain  population  groups — young, 
blacks,  women — are  particularly  se- 
verely hit. 

Prices  are  going  up  even  faster  than 
unemployment.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  increased  12.1  percent  in  the  past 
year,  reducing  the  average  worker's 
real  purchasing  power  to  below  1965 
levels.  With  food  production  shortfalls 
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expected,  oil  prices  continuing  volatile, 
and  the  cost  of  raw  materials  in  general 
rising,  there  seems  no  end  in  sight  to 
inflation. 

As  prices  have  risen,  the  real  volume 
of  retail  sales  has  dropped.  Sales  are  now 
about  5  percent  below  where  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Business,  faced  with  a  .slackening 
market,  has  no  plans  to  expand  real  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment.  After 
allowing  for  inflation,  investment  de- 
clined somewhat  in  the  tliird  quarter  of 
1974,  and  planned  investment  for  1975 
shows  no  real  growth.  Demand  for 
machines  and  equipment,  once  the 
strongest  sector  of  the  economy,  is  fall- 
ing off. 

The  housing  industry,  sensitive  as  al- 
ways to  economic  fluctuations  and 
especially  to  the  indiscriminate  tight 
money  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve these  last  2  years,  is  in  a  full- 
fledged  depression  today.  Annual  housing 
starts  dropped  to  1.12  million  this  month, 
down  fi-om  twice  that  number  in  early 
1973. 

Even  worse  than  tlie  cold  fact  of  eco- 
nomic recession  is  the  widespread  anxiety 
which  the  state  of  the  economy  has  en- 
gendered. Workers  feel  their  gra.sp  on 
the  economic  status  quo  slipping,  see 
their  savings  dissipated  by  inflation,  their 
plans  for  children's  education  or  llieir 
own  retirement  vanisliing,  and  are 
escalating  wage  demands,  understand- 
ably, beyond  the  figure  need  to  catch  up 
with  past  inflation.  In  private  industry, 
a  mood  of  reckless  and  fatalistic  ir- 
responsibility seems  to  be  pushing 
businessmen  and  bankers  into  high- 
return,  quick-profit  investment,  cor- 
porate mergers,  speculative  lending, 
price  gouging,  which  serve  neither  their 
own  long  run  interests  nor  those  of  the 
American  people.  As  the  economic  pie 
shi-lnks,  competition  grows  sharper  with 
disastrous  results  for  us  all. 

The  mandate  of  the  new  Democratic 
Congress  is  clear.  The  economy — not 
Watergate,  not  foreign  policy — was  the 
main  issue  in  the  November  elections. 
Voters  retmned  291  Democrats  to  the 
House  and  61  to  the  Senate — an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  no  confidence  in  Pres- 
ident Ford's  economic  leadership.  Demo- 
crats must  and  will  rise  to  the  tremen- 
dous challenge  facing  them. 

The  juxtaposition  of  a  Republican 
President  and  an  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic Congress  is  far  from  ideal,  but  it 
is  a  fact  of  life  we  must  face.  Ideally,  we 
must  now  be  considering  a  de  facto  bi- 
partisan coalition  on  the  economy 
mannea  by  the  best  people  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  legislature.  This 
suggestion  was  made  as  early  as  Au- 
gust 10.  1974,  when  I  wrote  to  the  newly 
confimied  President  Ford : 

In  the  present  crisis,  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  divided  by  traditional  ideologies.  Faced 
with  uncontrolled  luffatlon,  we  must  all  be 
economic  conservatives;  faced  with  the  hu- 
man costs  of  fighting  inflatiou,  we  must  all 
be  social  liberals. 

I  urge  you  to  Involve  Congress,  and  Demo- 
crats, not  only  In  policy  making  but  also  in 
its  implementation.  Just  as  FDR,  In  World 
War  II,  enlisted  Republicans  like  Henry  L. 
Stlnison,  Prank  Knox,  and  Robert  Patterson 
for  the  special  knowledge  and  experience 
which  they  could  contribute  to  the  war 
against  Hitler,  so  might  you  tap  tlie  talent 


of    the    Democrats    in    the    War    against 
Inflation. 

Again,  after  the  elections  I  urged  a  bi- 
partisan economic  coalition,  saying: 

The  country  will  not  stand  for.  and  should 
not  stand  for,  a  poUtlcs-as-usual  approach 
by  a  Republican  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress.  The  old  way  of  doing  things— ill- 
advised  Administration  proposals,  uncoordi- 
nated Congressional  responses,  multiple 
vetoes,  mighty  battles  every  few  weeks  about 
overriding  the  vetoes — Is  simply  a  formula 
for  disaster.  Instead,  Democrats  should  go  to 
in-esldent  Ford  and  offer  to  set  up  with  him 
for  this  upcoming  Congress  a  bipartisan  eco- 
nomic trusteeship.  The  Democrats  would 
offer  President  Ford  adherence  to  his  ofi.- 
proclaimed  goals  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
moderation.  In  return,  the  President's  part 
in  the  trusteeship  would  be  to  support  a 
program  to  humanize  the  old-time  religion. 

Such  coalitions  have  worked  well  in  the 
past.  F.D.R.  instituted  such  a  partner- 
ship in  World  War  II.  a.s  described  above. 
West  Germany,  confronted  by  an  eco- 
nomic depression  in  the  mid-1960s,  was 
governed  from  1966  to  1969  by  a  grand 
coalition  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Union  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
The  coalition  successfully  overcame  eco- 
nomic problems  and  restored  Germany 
to  a  healthy  pattern  of  growth. 

Unfortunately,  President  Ford  is  not 
interested.  He  has  shown  clearly  enough 
that  his  idea  of  cooperation  is  for  the 
administi-ation  to  propose  and  Congress 
meekly  to  dispose.  But  it  woiUd  be  sheer 
folly  to  enact  Mr.  Ford's  proposals — a 
demand-chilling.  5-percent  income  sur- 
tax, new  corporate  tax  loopholes  to  erode 
Federal  revenues  and  increase  the  budget 
deficit,  a  pipsqueak,  6-month,  leaf-raking 
public  employment  program.  These 
measures  could  not  be  better  tailored  to 
deepen  the  current  recession  into  a  real 
depression  without  even  beginning  to  at- 
t-cick  inflation. 

The  Democratic  Congress  must  thus 
a.ssume  the  leadership  in  economic  af- 
fairs, handicapped  though  it  is  by  a  re- 
calcitrant Executive.  Fortunately,  Demo- 
crats have  been  working  on  an  economic 
program  since  early  summer,  and  subse- 
quent events  have  only  underlined  the 
correctness  of  their  position. 

On  June  1,  at  the  invitation  of  CBS 
radio,  I  presented  a  Democratic  alterna- 
tive to  President  Nixon's  midyear  eco- 
nomic report.  I  called  for  "a  new  social 
contract  between  the  Govei'nment  and 
tlie  majority  of  citizens"  in  which  "the 
Government  would  pledge  to  see  that 
there  are  enough  jobs,  improved  pur- 
chasing power,  and  fair  redistribution  of 
the  tax  burden." 

On  July  7,  in  an  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  on  economic  policy,  I  called 
again  for  a  Democratic  economic  pro- 
.•:;ram  promising  jobs,  stable  prices,  fair 
credit  allocation,  and  tax  redistribution. 

On  July  24,  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  adopted  a  it-solution  on  the 
economy  drafted  by  the  Democratic 
steering  committee  recommending: 

( 1 )  the  adoption  of  a  balanced  tax  reform 
package.  Including  measures  to  offset  the 
harm  done  by  inflation  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  middle-  and  lower-income  fami- 
lies, who  have  suffered  most  from  inflatiou; 
(2)  cutting  out  the  waste  and  unnecessary 
e.xpendltures  wherever  found;  (3)  improved 
and  expanded  public  employment  and  un- 
employment    compensation     programs     to 


combat  the  rising  tide  of  Joblessness  and  In- 
creased efforts  to  solve  the  specific  problems 
of  the  marginally  employable;  (4)  cushion- 
ing the  Impact  of  monetary  restraint  and 
bringing  down  high  Interest  rates  by  chan- 
nelling credit  toward  credit-starved  areas  of 
the  economy,  such  as  productive  capital  in- 
vestment, housing,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  small  business,  and  away  from 
speculative  and  inflationary  use  of  credit; 
(5)  Increasing  the  supply  of  scarce  materials 
and  forestalluig  future  shortages  throtigh 
advance  planning  and  sensible  Import,  ex- 
port, su'osldy  and  market  policies;  (6)  con- 
sideration and  iniplemeutatlon  of  new 
policies  to  place  all  governmental  economic 
policy  machinery  on  a  longer-range  basis. 
Including  review  of  government  policies  in 
such  areas  as  agriculture,  energy  tran-^por- 
tation,  health,  defense  procurement,  and 
antitrust  policy,  and  development  of  tlie 
Congress'  own  new  budgetary  system  for 
long-range  purposes,  such  as  the  evaluation 
of  long-range  effects  of  changes  in  taxes 
and  expenditures;  (7)  efforts  by  business, 
labor  and  government  to  achieve  responsi- 
ble wage  and  price  behavior;  (8)  adequate 
support  for  badly-needed  social  programs, 
such  as  education,  health,  housing,  and 
anti-pollution  efforts  through  the  increased 
federal  revenues  which  will  automatically 
result  from  a  healthy  economy,  and  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  be 
urged  to  report  legislation  to  implement 
these  recommendations,  where  possible,  la 
this  Congress  and,  v;here  not,  In  the  f»4th 
Congress. 

On  August  7,  at  a  national  town  meet- 
ing .session  devoted  to  economics,  I  argiied 
again  for  a  specifically  Democratic 
"humanization  "  of  the  Republican  "old- 
time  religion  "  of  unrelieved  fiscal  and 
monetary  austerity. 

On  September  28,  10  days  before  Presi- 
dent Ford's  economic  summit.  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  reaffirmed  the 
caucus  economic  program: 

But  we  deeply  believe  tiiat  a  viable  suin- 
mit  economic  program  must  Include  three 
recommendations  recently  approved  by  the 
House  lieni.ocratlc  Ci^ucus.  .  .  .  public  service 
employment,  .  .  .  ?.  clearly  defined  system  for 
ehRnncllng  credit,  ...  a  social  contract  high- 
lighted by  (a)  immediate  Income  tax  or 
social  security  tax  relief  .  .  .  balanced  by  the 
eUmlnation  of  unjustified  tax  subsidle.s  .  .  . 
and  ib)  ...  restraint  by  the  business  sector 
in  such  matters  as  price  behovior  and  e\e<-'i- 
tive  compensation. 

Speaker  Albert  also  spoke  strongly  in 
support  of  the  caucus  platform  at  the 
economic  summit  itself. 

On  October  9,  in  response  to  questions 
by  CBS  radio  as  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress response  to  Mr.  Ford's  postsummit 
economic  proposals,  I  said: 

I  think  he  |tlie  Presldentl  blew  a  i,i-eat 
opportunity  .  .  .  because  I  and  others  had 
gone  to  ihe  Summit  and  said:  "Mr.  President, 
we  will  go  along  with  you  on  fiscal  austerity 
and  budget-balancing,  even  though  that 
doesn't  sound  much  like  what  Democr.its 
have  traditionally  thought;  we  will  go  along 
with  you  on  restrictions  on  the  money  sup- 
ply, though  that  certainly  isn't  a  very  popu- 
list point  of  view,  if  you  go  along  with  us 
on  things  like  credit  allocation,  and  a  social 
contract  with  working  people  whereby  they 
get  a  tax  reduction  paid  for  by  plugging  tax 
loopholes  on  the  wealthy,  and  If  you  go  along 
with  us  on  a  real  public  service  employment 
program  across  the  board  which  has  as  its 
goal  the  provision  of  a  Job  for  Americans 
ab  •  and  willing  to  work." 

Well,  we  got  the  back  of  his  hand  on 
all  three  of  those  things. 
Other  groups  have  endorsed  this  same 
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economic  program.  The  Democratic  Ad- 
visoi-y  Council  of  Elected  Oflaclals  on 
November  16  wrote  Speaker  Albert  call- 
ing for  "general  easing  of  credit,"  "more 
selective  methods  of  supplying  credit"  to 
productive  enterprises,  such  as  housing, 
f^mall  businesses  and  municipal  borrow- 
ers, enactment  of  a  tax  refonn  package 
giving  relief  to  low-  and  moderate - 
iucoaie  families  to  be  financed  by  repeal- 
ing tax  loopholes,  and  establishment  of  a 
'permanent  public  service  employment 
program"  at  a  siae  large  enough  to  re- 
duce joblessness.  And  la.st  Piiday,  No- 
vember 22,  the  Speaker  again  put  for- 
ward such  a  program  as  the  "Democratic 
alternative.*' 

That  Ls  where  matter.*  stand  now. 
Democrats  both  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  agreed  on  an  economic  action  pro- 
gram to  begin  to  whip  unemployment, 
inflation,  and  recession.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  support>?d  the  program 
at  the  polls.  Mr.  Ford  has  repeatedly 
brushed  off  attempts  by  tlie  majority 
party  to  secme  his  cooperation  in  achiev- 
ing the  progi-am.  Congre.ss  mast  now 
move  swiftly  on  its  own  to  implement 
tliese  policies. 

The  Democratic  economic  program, 
while  recognizing  the  need  for  fiscal  and 
monetary  moderation,  will  fight  inflation 
and  unemployment  on  fi\'3  principal 
fronts: 

First.  Public  Service  Employment.  Ex- 
panding public  service  employment  into 
a  major  program  will  make  possible  a 
significant  reduction  in  unemployment 
without  adding  to  inflation.  The  Demo- 
t  ratic  public  .service  jobs  program  should 
.satisfy  the  following  criteria: 

The  program  mu.st  create  enough  new 
jobs  to  make  a  real  dent  in  unemploy- 
ment. With  5  5  milUon  Americarus  out  of 
work,  the  170,000  pubhc  service  jobs  cur- 
rently funded  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  are  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  compared  to  what 
is  needed  To  bring  unemployment  down 
to  an  acceptable  level,  v.e  should  provide 
from  500,000  to  1.000.000  public  service 
jobs  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  unem- 
l)loyment  down  to  imder  5  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  should  take 
t'ne  initiative  to  r.ct  up  public  employment 
where  local  governments  prove  unwillint; 
or  unable.  The  CETA  leai  es  it  up  to  local 
and  State  governments  to  act  as  prime 
.sponsors  of  pubUc  service  employment 
programs.  But  why  should  the  unem- 
ployed be  dei>endent  on  the  whims  of 
local  povcrnmcnts  that  arc  often  blind 
to  the  needs  of  those  most  likely  to  be 
unemployed — the  poor,  blacks,  v.omen. 
teenagers,  the  a^ed? 

If  local  governments  do  not  act — and 
many  have  dragged  their  feet  in  tiie 
past— then  let  us  be  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  power  to  take  the 
initiative  to  establish  public  programs. 
We  need  a  new  "Civilian  Job  Corps"  to 
make  jobs  available  to  everyone,  reaard- 
les.s  oi  where  they  live. 

Kvery  public  service  worker  should  be 
jji  ovided  a  decent  living  wage.  The  scale 
of  compensation  under  some  proposed 
public  service  employment  programs  is 
woefully  inadequate.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve's proposal  projects  an  annual  wage 
of  $4,000 — barely  a  poverty  wage.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  the  Democratic  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program  provides  an  adequate 
.standard  of  living. 


..\  pulrlic  ssrvice  Jobs  program  must 
be  a  reliable  source  of  employment  as 
long  as  unemployment  exist^.  It  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  that  imder  existing  law 
we  must  v.ait  until  imemployment 
reaches  6  percent  for  3  months  be- 
fore the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
agrees  to  take  the  problem  seriously 
enough  to  release  public  service  jobs 
funds.  Why  should  we  wait  until  5.5  mil- 
lion are  unemployed  before  we  start 
providing  public  ser\  ice  jobs? 

Any  unemployment  when  people  ac- 
tively' want  to  work,  to  provide  their  own 
income,  is  unacceptable.  We  should  have 
a  progiam  that  provides  jobs  to  people 
when  they  need  them,  which  i.s  anytime 
they  ai"e  unemployed. 

When  unemployment  declines  below 
the  specified  levels,  job  funding  is  auto- 
matically reduced  or  tenninated,  throw- 
ing large  i.uiabers  of  public  service  work- 
ers out  of  jobs  or  putting  an  unbearable 
fiscal  burden  on  local  goverament.  Why 
not  avoid  these  unnece.s.sary  disloca- 
tions by  abandoning  unemployment 
tritrgers? 

The  program  must  provide  creative,  in- 
novative jobs.  Public  service  employ- 
ment should  not  be  bureaucratic  make- 
work,  filing,  jobs  that  provide  little  more 
than  an  income  to  tho.se  who  hold  them. 
Why  not  have  public  service  workers  help 
the  policemen  on  the  beat,  especially  in 
light  of  the  recent  increases  in  crime? 
Why  not  have  them  work  in  a  para- 
medical capacity  and  bring  dov^n  health 
costs?  Why  not  smooth  the  roadbeds  un- 
der Aratrak  tiains  to  get  a  decent  mass 
tran-sportation  system  going?  Why  not 
paint  and  repair  inner  city  housing  to 
help  fight  the  ciuTent  hou.sing  crunch? 
Such  jobs  would  yield  useful  ptiblic  sei-v- 
ices  and  at  the  same  time  provide  train- 
ing and  incentives  for  upward  mobility 
to  the  public  service  worker. 

Tlie  program  must  provide  jobs  for 
those  who  would  not  otherwise  be  em- 
ployable. While  all  imemployed  must  be 
helped,  we  should  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Emergency  EmplojTnent  Act 
of  1971.  where  too  much  money  went  to 
rehire  laid-oif  and  highly  paid  city  plan- 
ners, engineers,  and  bureaucrats  rather 
than  those  who  really  needed  public 
jobs — the  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
tlirown  on  the  meiry  of  a  private  sector 
which  had  no  jobs  for  them. 

The  program  must  be  headed  by  .some- 
one who  really  believes  in  it.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  administration  of 
wage  and  price  controls  to  see  what  hap- 
pens when  nonbelievers  are  put  in  charge 
of  a  program.  Let  us  take  care  to  see  that 
public  service  employment  prcgiams  are 
not  similarly  discredited  by  putting  the 
enemy  in  charge. 

THiere  are  currently  public  .service  em- 
jjloyment  bills  before  the  House  which 
meet  these  criteria.  Among  Uiem  are: 

H.R.  1415.  which  I  intir>diiced  with  85 
casponsors.  would  put  500,000  imemploy- 
ed persons  in  Jobs  providing  needed  pub- 
lic .senlces  and  provide  training  and 
manpower  .services  cunently  unavailable 
to  help  public  service  workers  move  Into 
private  sector  imd  iiermanent  public  sec- 
tor job.s. 

H.R.  lj47o.  spcnaored  by  Representa- 
tive Hawkins  and  myself,  with  60  other 
Members,  establishes  a  Job  Guarantee 
Ofii'-e   ond   Standby   Job   Corps   under 


the  U.S.  Full  Employment  Service  to 
insure  paid  employment  to  all  adult 
Americans  w  iUing  and  able  to  work,  and 
requires  the  President  to  develop  a  na- 
tional full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment program  as  part  of  tlie  annual  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

H.R.  16150,  mtroduced  by  Representa- 
tive Vandeh  Veen  and  tsosponsors,  would 
provide  funds  for  900,000  public  service 
jobs  and  establish  a  permanent  public 
service  employment  fund. 

We  must  also  pay  attention  to  improv- 
ing imemploj-ment  compensation.  Cur- 
rently, jobless  workers  receive  about  half 
their  weekly  wage,  up  to  a  $99  maximum, 
for  no  more  than  34  weeks. 

But  $99  a  week  is  just  barely  enough  to 
bring  a  family  up  to  a  poverty  level  in- 
come, totally  inadequate  in  this  period 
of  inflation.  Furthermore,  with  unem- 
plojinent  rising  to  levels  we  have  not 
seen  .since  the  Great  Depression,  many 
families — over  30,000  per  week  at  cur- 
rent rates — will  exhaust  their  benefits 
long  before  a  new  job  is  found. 

Congress  must  act  quickly  to  provide 
adequate  unemplojTnent  cornpenvsation 
for  the  victims  of  the  current  recession. 

Second.  Price  controls:  With  prices 
rising  rapidly  since  the  elimination  of 
controls  last  spring,  many  have  called — 
most  recently  Senator  Mansfield — for 
Piesldential  standby  authority  to  relm- 
po.se  across-the-board  controls  on  wages, 
prices,  profits,  dividends,  and  intere,st 
rates.  Given  the  administration's  track 
record  in  implementing  controls  to  which 
it  is  outspokenly  opposed,  such  a  step 
.seems  imrealistic  at  present.  Nor  does 
the  economic  situation  really  justify 
acros.s-tlie-board  controls. 

What  we  do  need  is  to  give  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  the 
power  to  impose  stop  orders,  ceiling,  and 
rollbacks  on  "administered"'  prices — that 
is,  industries  where  a  small  number  of 
powerful  f.rms  are  able  to  set  prices  and 
piice  hikes  unchallenged  by  competition 
from  smaller  firms — the  automobile  hi- 
dustiy.  petroleiun,  iron  and  steel,  coal, 
chemicals,  drugs,  basic  metals.  It  Ls  in 
these  areas  that  most  inflationarj'  pres- 
siue  is  now  occurring. 

I  have  drawn  up  legisLxtion  to  give  the 
Council  such  autlioi'ity.  as  have  many 
other  Congiessmen.  Until  Mr.  Ford 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  contixjUing 
!idministered  prices,  however,  there 
.seems  little  use  in  pressing  legislation 
which  requu-e  his  implementation.  Dem- 
ocrats must  continue,  nonetheless,  to  ad- 
\ocate  controls  in  the  94th  Congress. 

Third.  Tax  reform  and  relief:  Wltli 
Federal  revenues  some  $60  billion  below 
what  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  tax 
preferences,  tax  reform  has  for  too  long 
been  a  major  legislative  priority  blocked 
by  administration  opposition,  and  Ways 
luid  Means  Committee  languor.  Now,  as 
inflation,  rising  payroll  taxes,  and  imem- 
ployment take  their  toll  of  moderate- 
income  families,  with  real  purchasing 
ix)7.er  and  effective  demand  slackening, 
tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  is  just  as  mgent. 

The  Ways  and  Means  tax  bill  to  be  re- 
ported out  this  week  is  a  good  flret  start 
in  both  directions.  Toward  tax  reform, 
the  bill  repeals  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  imposes  a  modest  windfall 
profits  tax  and  tightens  tax  treatment  of 
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foreign  income.  Toward  tax  relief,  the 
bill  raises  the  low  income  allowance  and 
increases  the  standard  deduction  for 
those  who  do  not  itemize.  Overall,  the 
bill  will  add  a  small  amount  to  Federal 
revenues — about  $750  million  in  1974  ris- 
ing to  $1  billion  in  1975  and  thereafter. 

The  House  will  vote  on  this  bill  early 
in  December.  We  should  pass  it  handily. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  follows  suit. 
Should  Mr.  Ford  decide  to  veto  the 
measui-e,  repa.ssage  of  the  bill  and  over- 
riding the  veto  .should  fc>e  the  first  order 
of  business  in  the  new  Congress. 

This  bill  is  far  from  comprehensive, 
however.  The  94th  Congress  must  still 
midertake  the  fundamental,  revenue- 
raising  tax  reform  promised  for  the  last 
3  years.  We  need  some  basic  loophole- 
plugging  to  get  rid  of  such  inefficient, 
uneconomical  provisions  as  the  follow- 
ing: Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations. DISC'S,  which  allow  corpora- 
tions to  defer  tax  on  half  their  export 
earnings. 

This  provision,  passed  in  1971  when 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  was  our 
overriding  concern,  has  been  made  ob- 
solete by  a  new  reliance  on  floating  ex- 
change rates  internationally.  This 
blanket  incentive  to  export,  regardless  of 
whether  the  commodity  is  in  short  sup- 
ply at  home,  clearly  contributes  to  In- 
flation, The  Ways  and  Means  tax  bill 
trims  DISC;  next  year  we  must  end  DISC 
once  and  for  all. 

Capital  gains  untaxed  at  death, 
encourages  wealthy  holders  of  appre- 
ciated property  to  hold  on  to  their  as- 
sets to  avoid  tax.  If  an  appreciated  stock 
is  sold,  the  owner  pays  a  tax  on  the  gain. 
If  the  stock  is  given  away  during  life, 
the  recipient  must  eventually  pay  tax  on 
the  donor's  gain  as  well  as  on  his  owti. 
But  if  the  stock  is  transferred  at  death, 
neither  the  original  owner  nor  the  heir 
pays  tax  on  the  gain.  With  lack  of  in- 
vestment capital  for  innovative,  tech- 
nologically-advanced enterprise  a  crucial 
bottleneck  at  present,  such  a  provision 
is  a  noose  around  the  neck  of  economic 
expansion. 

Minimum  tax,  originally  enacted  in 
1969  to  make  sure  that  wealthy  loophole 
enjoyers  paid  at  least  a  10-percent  "min- 
imiun"  tax  on  income  otherwise  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  was  so  w-eakened 
by  exemptions  and  deductions  that  the 
tax  is  effective  at  only  4  percent — far  less 
than  the  average  worker,  for  example, 
must  pay  on  his  earned  income.  Even  the 
administration  has  admitted  that  the  tax 
must  be  tightened.  Making  this  tax  on 
loophole  Income  effective  must  be  part 
of  a  tax  reform  bill  next  year. 

Hobby  farms,  run  by  doctors  and  den- 
tists hundreds  of  miles  away  for  the 
express  purpose  of  generating  tax  losses 
to  shelter  unrelated  taxable  Income, 
serve  only  to  bid  up  the  price  of  land 
and  equipment  for  bona  fide  working 
farmers.  The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  at- 
tempted timidly  to  control  these  shelters. 
The  1975  Tax  Reform  Act  should  end 
them  altogether. 

Other  tax  preferences  must  also  be  re- 
examined: the  imhmlted  deduction  of 
mortgage  interest,  whicli  results  in  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  wealthy  for  the 
purchase  of  $100,000  homes  while  the 
poor  go  homeless;  the  a.sset  depreciation 


range  system,  which  allows  corporations 
to  write  off  certain  equipment  up  to  20 
times  faster  than  it  is  actually  depreciat- 
ing; tax-exempt  interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds,  which  effectively  limits  the 
market  for  these  instruments  and  pro- 
vides tax  bonanzas  to  taxpayers  in  the 
50-percent-and-up  marginal  rate 
bracket. 

The  revenue  raised  through  these  re- 
forms is  urgently  needed,  not  just  to  help 
balance  the  budget,  but  also  to  finance 
another  form  of  tax  relief — payroll  tax 
reduction.  Since  1972,  the  payroll  tax 
base  has  risen  from  $9,000  to  $13,200,  and 
the  rate  has  climbed  from  5.2  to  5.85  per- 
cent. The  burden  of  this  increase  is  borne 
disproportionately  by  lower-middle  in- 
come workers  who  just  cannot  be  asked 
to  shoulder  the  orJy  general  tax  inci-ease 
in  10  years.  H.R.  13803,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  37  cospon.sors  this  year, 
would  introduce  into  the  social  security 
tax  base  a  low-income  allowance  and 
personal  deductions  like  those  in  the  in- 
come tax,  phased  out  progressively  for 
higher  incomes.  Similar  proposals  by 
other  members  testify  to  widespread 
concern  over  the  harsh  regressivity  of 
the  payroll  tax  and  the  urgent  need  to 
redistribute  the  burden.  The  95th  Con- 
gress must  exert  pressure  on  the  Ways 
iuid  Means  Committee  to  take  up  pay- 
roll and  hicome  tax  reform  at  once. 

Foui'th.  Credit  allocation:  Allocating 
credit  solely  according  to  ability  to  pay 
sky-high  interest  rates  has  diverted 
credit  to  nonproductive  and  speculative 
uses — from  empty  Florida  condominiums 
to  gambling  in  foreign  exchange — and 
away  from  u.ses  that  provide  jobs  and  ex- 
pand supplies — low-  and  middle-income 
housmg  and  productive  capital  invest- 
ment, for  example. 

On  August  8,  1974,  21  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  590.  calling  for  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  Board  "to  channel  ex- 
tensions of  credit  toward  essential  and 
productive  capital  investment,  low--  and 
middle-income  housing.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  small  business,  and 
away  from  loans  for  speculation  in  real 
estate  and  commodities,  to  finance  anti- 
competitive acquisitions,  and  for  other 
inflationary  purposes." 

The  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969,  which 
provides  the  basic  authority,  gives  the 
Federal  Reserve  the  iJower  to  set  an 
upper  limit  on  the  percent  of  any  bank's 
loans  and  Investments  which  can  be  used 
for  nonpriority  purposes,  and  allows  the 
Fed  to  set  maximum  interest  rates,  maxi- 
mum maturities,  minimum  downpay- 
ment.s,  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  whicli  may  be  extended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  purchase  or  loan. 

An  alternative  to  direct  credit  controls 
is  provided  by  my  bill,  H.R.  15709,  under 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  would  require 
banks  to  hold  supplemental  reserves 
against  nonpriority  loans  and  invest- 
ments in  addition  to  the  reserves  cur- 
jently  held  against  demand  and  time 
deposits.  At  the  same  time,  banks  would 
be  allowed  credits  against  tiiese  supple- 
mental reserves  when  they  make  loans 
and  investments  that  go  for  priority 
purposes.  Tills  use  of  the  market  mech- 
anism to  channel  credit  where  it  should 
go  has  won  the  favor  of  numerous  econ- 


omists and  bankers,  such  as  former  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Governor  Andrew 
Erimmer. 

To  temper  the  cr>'  for  credit  control, 
how  e^'er.  the  Federal  Reserve  on  Septem- 
ber Ifi  is.sued  voluntary  credit  guidelines 
to  its  member  banks,  urging  them  to 
•'restrict  the  growth  in  their  loan  port- 
folios by  selecting  carefully  and  respon- 
sibly the  uses  to  which  they  put  their 
loanable  funds."  The  Fed  suggested  that 
credit  should  be  channeled  away  from 
purely  financial  activities,  such  as  cor- 
porate takeovers;  loans  for  speculative 
purpo.ses.  such  as  excessive  inventoiT  ac- 
cumulation or  investing  in  land  without 
well-defined  plans  for  its  use;  and  loans 
t:>  foreigners  which  divert  loans  funds 
trom  U.S.  customei-s,  and  toward  home- 
building,  and  capital  investment  to  im- 
ijrove  productivity  or  to  increase  capac- 
ity with  particular  attention  to  t.iie 
essentially  of  the  boiTower's  product  and 
tlie  bonower's  significance  as  an  em- 
ployer. 

On  October  11,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  asked  the  Nations  300  larg- 
est banks  for  data  needed  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  this  volimtary  credit  pro- 
giam — the  percentages  of  their  loans  and 
investments  as  of  September  1,  1974, 
according  to  the  Fed's  guidelines,  and 
their  lending  targets  as  of  July  1,  1975. 

The  majority  of  the  162  banks  re- 
sponding to  the  JEC's  request  expected 
tliat  they  could  not  comply  with  tlie 
Federal  Reserves  voluntary  program,  as 
too  vague. 

Since  the  banks  apparently  cannot 
make  head  or  tail  of  the  Fed  guidelines, 
the  voluntary  approach  should  be  side- 
tracked in  favor  of  congressional  action 
on  either  H.R.  15709  or  on  the  Credit 
Control  Act  of  1960. 

Fifth.  Emergency  housing  a&sistance: 
High  interest  rates  and  the  rising  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  have  caused  hous- 
ing starts  to  fall  from  2.30  million  the 
the  first  half  of  1973  to  1.12  million  in 
October  1974 — a  50-percent  decline.  The 
housing  depression  has  had  two  unfor- 
tunate effects.  Some  567.000  consti-uc- 
tion  w-orkers  are  imemployed.  And 
thousands  of  families,  especially  young 
couples  looking  for  a  first  hou.se.  are 
unable  to  find  suitable  homes. 

Later  this  week  I  shall  introdure  an 
emergency  housing  bill  to  proude  shal- 
low mortgage  interest  subsidies  to  home- 
buyers  who  apply  within  2  years  of  en- 
actment, and  meet  certain  criteria: 

They  must  have  an  annual  income  no 
greater  than  120  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  their  region,  or  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  Modest-in- 
come families,  comprising  rouglily  the 
middle  one-thii-d  of  American  families. 
ha\e  suffered  severely  from  the  current 
economic  pinch.  They  have  been  hurt 
most  from  the  rising  cost  of  basic  com- 
modities, from  higher  payroll  taxes,  from 
the  increase  in  unemployment.  Unlike 
the  bottom  one-third,  they  receive  al- 
most no  Federal  aid  in  food  stamps,  in- 
come assistance,  and  other  social  pro- 
grams. UnUke  the  very  rich  third,  they 
receive  almost  no  benefit  from  iniome 
tax  preferences. 

Owning  a  home  is  a  precious  dream  to 
many  of  these  families,  and,  m  normal 
timp:>.  a  dream  which  they  might  surely 
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realize,  larough  inflaUou  and  high  in- 
terest rates,  houses  are  now  priced  be- 
yond tlie  reach  of  most  aveiage-income 
families.  The  Fedei-al  Government  hos 
a  responsibility  to  help  them  through 
this  economic  crisis  by  aiding  tliem  to 
buy  suitable  homes. 

They  must  be  willing  and  able  lo  pay 
6-percent  interest  on  their  mortgage. 
Unlike  section  235  housing,  my  bill  v.  ould 
pi'ovidc  only  shallow-interest  subsidie.s. 
Tiie  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  supi'Icment 
nearly  adequate  financial  resources,  not 
to  catapult  families  who  really  cannot 
aCfort  it  into  homeownei  .ship.  Ihe  Fed- 
eral Groveniment  would  hs^ume  all  in- 
terest charges  greater  than  6  percent  a 
year — with  the  average  morctage  rale 
now  10  percent,  the  Government  would 
thus  pay  4  percent — leaving  the  buyer 
responsible  for  principal  repayment  and 
the  more  reasonable  G-percent  iutcrcsl 
rate. 

They  must  be  able  lo  as.sume  the  full 
interest  payments  after  4  years.  Again 
unlike  the  section  235  hoasing  program. 
Emergency  Middle  Income  Iloasing  Act 
of  1974  does  not  entail  a  20-  or  30-year 
drain  on  the  Federal  Trca.sury.  It  is 
aimed  primarily  at  young  couples  who 
look  foi-ward  to  financial  security,  but 
are  for  the  moment  unable  to  find  money 
for  the  house  tliey  need.  As  their  income 
naturally  rises,  tliey  will  be  in  a  tjosition 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  their 
home  payments. 

The  house — or  condominium  or  coop- 
erative— muj-t  have  been  built  with  some 
consideration  of  the  most  efficient  use 
of  land  and  energy.  Unlike  earlier  pio- 
grams,  ray  bill  would  stimulate  new  and 
better  residential  planning,  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  subiuban  .sjn-awl  which  dis- 
figures countless  landscapes  and  burns 
up  scarce  energy  resources. 

My  bill  would  provide  assistance  di- 
rectly to  tlie  housing  industry,  a  far  more 
efficient  way  to  tackle  the  problem  than 
the  proposed  savings  account  interest 
tax  deduction  reported  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  tax  deduc- 
tion benefits  the  rich  more  Uian  the  av- 
erage family,  loses  $2  billion  a  year  in 
Federal  revenues,  and  would  provide,  at 
best,  a  $3.5  billion  influx  of  funds  into 
new  housing — and  that  lor  1  year  only! 
The  Emergency  Middle  liicome  Housuig 
Act,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  approxi- 
mate average  annual  cost  of  $650  per 
house,  will  stimulate  new  housing,  ex- 
pand construction  employment,  and  give 
moderate-income  families  a  hand  to- 
ward buying  a  decent  honw?. 

Such  a  Democratic  program  will  do 
even  more  tiian  provide  jobs,  rea^sonable 
price  stability,  fairer  taxes,  fairer  and 
more  efificient  credit  allocaton,  and  more 
hou-.ing:  It  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
new  social  contract  which  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  survive  this  economic  crisis. 
Workers,  seeing  their  interests  sincerely 
considered  by  the  Government,  will  have 
reason  to  moderate  wage  inci-easc  de- 
mands. Businesses,  for  their  part,  must 
show  similar  restraint  in  .setting  prices 
and  rates  of  executive  compensation.  In 
this  way  a  momentum  to  inflation  will 
be  halted,  and  a  barrier  to  restored 
luoductivity  and  economic  growth  re- 
moved. 
There  are  other  steps  towards  eco- 


nomic recovery,  of  course,  which  should 
be  taken. 

Scarce  supplies  of  basic  commodities 
have  exacerbated  iirflationary  pressurer,. 
Sensible  export  and  Import  policies,  ad- 
vance planning  and  marketing  advice  are 
needed  to  expand  supplies  and  eliminate 
bottlenecks. 

Government  regulatory  agencies  must 
be  thoroughly  examined  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  fulfilling  their  statuloiy 
responsibilities  on  which  the  health  of 
the  economy  in  part  depends.  Is  tlie  CAB 
doing  its  best  to  pi-omoLe  competition 
and  reasonable  air  fares?  Is  the  FTC 
subjecting  natural  gas  producers'  price 
hikes  to  the  strictest  scrutiny?  Reform 
of  many  of  tlie?o  agencies  in  in  order. 

But  tlie  Democratic  program  described 
above — public  service  jobs,  control  of 
administered  prices,  tax  reduction  and 
reform,  credit  allocation,  an  emergency 
housing  program  all  leading  to  a  social 
contract  between  workeis,  business,  and 
the  Government — covers  tlie  command- 
ing heights  of  economic  policy.  If  we  can 
act  promptly  and  unequivocally  on  this 
program — and  I  believe  that  this  .strong- 
ly Democratic  Congress  has  the  will, 
as  well  as  the  votes,  to  do  so — we  will 
be  on  the  path  to  full  enipkyment  with- 
out inflation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  RE- 
CRUITING RESULTS  FOR  SEPTEM- 
BER, FISCAL  YEAR   1975 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  a.sked  and  was 
f'iven  i>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tins  point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  September  update  of  re- 
cruitlnfT  results  in  the  All  Volunteer 
Poi-ce.  The  total  strength  of  the  four 
militai-y  .services  at  the  end  of  August 
was  about  2.153,000.  The  total  was  99 
percent  of  their  target  of  2,168,000. 


ACTIVE  MILITARY  STRENGTHS 
fAmounli  in  thMUnds] 


AuFuM  Jdno 

1974  July  1975 

(nreliim-  1974  (luthoi- 

n.iry)  (.ictiiJil)  ization) 


Aiaiy 780  7S3  7S5 

H»vv           s4<,  b47  541) 

ManneCoips H(>  189  I9h 

Aif  fofce .,  63h  042  628 

Total,  000 2,153         ?  161  2,149 

The  total  of  49,200  men  and  women 
recruited  in  September  was  within  300 
or  0.6  percent  of  the  total  objective  of 
49.500.  In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1975  the  four  military  services  reciiiited 
about  144,000  men  and  women  or  98 
percent  of  their  objective  of  146,800.  The 
quarterly  total  of  144.000  x^-as  30,400  or 
27  percent  above  the  113,500  men  and 
wom-n  recruited  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1974.  Increases  in  recruiting 
were  obtained  by  each  of  the  four  mili- 
tary .services  with  the  large;,t  propor- 
tionate increases  occurring  in  the 
Armj' — plus  41  percent — and  the  Marine 
Corps— plus  29  percent.  Although  the 
Navy  did  not  achieve  Its  desired  recruit- 
ing objective  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 


fiscal  year,  it  did  reciiiit  6,400  or  21  per- 
cent more  men  and  women  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 
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In  September,  as  well  as  the  entire 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1975,  90  per- 
cent of  all  nonprior  servire  enlistees  were 
in  mental  categories  I-III  whicli  are  tlic 
average  and  above  average  mental 
groups.  Of  the  September  nonprior  serv- 
ice enlistees  66  percent  wei-e  liigh  sclwol 
graduates,  compared  to  68  percent  for 
the  entire  first  quarter.  Women  ac- 
counted for  4,100  of  the  new  enlistees  in 
September  and  12,100  in  the  first  quar- 
tor.  Black  enlistments  accounted  for  21 
percent  of  the  September  enlistmenLs 
and  22  percent  of  the  total  for  the  fiast 
quarter. 

BLACKS  A3  A  COMPONENT  OF  ENLISTVENTS  ANO 
STRENI^HS 
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Tlie  total  selected  reserve  strengths 
decreased  slightly  during  August: 

SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 
(Amounts  in  lliouiaiid;! 

AvRra,'!»> 
■strenjttis 
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Army  Reierve... 233.1 

Naval  Reserve 113.6 

Marinr:  Corps  Reserve.    31. 1 

Air  N,i'ionsl  Guard 93.6 

Ait  Foice  Reserve 45.4 


212.6    226.4 
1 13. 1     106.  ? 


93.6 
45.2 


29.2 
30.7 
50.2 


232.9    2:5.0 
113. 3     117.0 


3L1 

9X6 
45.3 


36.7 
9'^.  II 
51.? 


Total,  OOD. 


913.8      9ia8    938.3      912.3    92!i.O 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  RE- 
CRUITING RESULTS  FOR  OCTO- 
BER, FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  wf>s 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  .so 
that  these  figures  will  be  available  for 
all  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  again 
placing  In  the  Record  the  Department 
of  Defen-se's  recruiting  results  for  the 


November 


25, 
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month  of  October.  These  figm^es  indicate 
that  the  total  strength  of  the  four  mili- 
tary services  at  the  end  of  September 
was  about  2,155,000,  or  99  percent  of 
their  September  target  of  2,174,000. 
Strengths  by  service  are  compared  with 
their  June  1975  authori2;ations  in  the 
table  below: 

ACTIVE  IV.IUTARY  STRrNOTH 
|Tbou^ands| 


September  1974 
(pretiminary) 


tune  1975 
(authorization) 


Army 784 

Navy 5«S 

Marine  Corps 182 

Air  Force 634 

Total,  DOO... 2.155 


785 
540 
19G 
628 

2,149 


In  October,  41,800  men  and  women 
were  recruited  which  is  about  1  percent 
above  the  total  objective  of  41,500: 

ENLISTED  ACCtSSIONS-ALL  SOURCES 
October  1974 


Service 


Obioctive  Actual 


Army.. 18.905 

Navy 11.100 

Marine  Corps 5.300 

Air  Force 6,300 

Total  DOD 41,500 


19.600 

10,800 

5,000 

6  300 


41,800 


Percent 


101 
97 
97 

lUO 


101 


Ninety-three  percent  of  all  non-piior- 
scrvice  enlistees  were  in  mental  cate- 
gories I-ni,  which  are  the  average  and 
above-average  mental  groups.  This  was 
the  highest  proportion  of  average  and 
abo\'e- average  mental  category  enlistees 
since  June  1973.  Approximately  64  per- 
cent of  the  new  enlistees  were  high  school 
graduates  and  about  9  percent,  or  3,400, 
were  women.  Black  enlistments  ac- 
counted for  19  percent  of  the  October 
enlistments  compared  to  21  percent  In 
September.  The  services  also  recruited 
about  3,400  prior-service  personnel. 

Tlie  total  selected  resen-e  strengths  de- 
clined slightly  during  September. 

I  include  the  f ollov.ing  tables : 


SELECTED  RESERVE  STRE.. 

GTHS 

|lii  thousand^! 

Average  st 

Cad  slrensttis 

jenKths 

Rsral 
year 

Fiscal 

Septem- 

1975 

year 

ber  1971 

August 

IhrouEli 

1975 

(prelim- 

1974 

Se^ 

autlior- 

inary) 

(actual) 

teniber 

zed 

Army  National  Guard. 

.      392.2 

395.1 

394.8 

400.0 

Army  Reservo 

.      232. 3 

232.6 

232.7 

225.0 

Naval  Reserve 

.      112.3 

113.1 

113.0 

117.0 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

31.7 

31.2 

31.3 

36.7 

Air  National  Guafd... 

93.7 

93.6 

93.6 

95.0 

f.ir  Force  Reserve 

45.3 
.      967.5 

45.2 

45.3 

51.3 

Total  DOO..  . 

910.8 
irt  28 

910.7 

925.0 

cxx 

2351— Pf 

OCTOBER  RESULTS 

QUANTITY 

TOTAL  MILITARY  STRENGTHS-ACTUAIS  VS.  OBJECTIVES 

[Thousandsl 


End  of  September  1974 
Actual 


Objective  Number 

Anpy 781  784 

Navy 557  5« 

Marine  Corps 190  "« 

AirForee... 647  634 

Total,  DOD .--           2, 174  2, 155 

ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS-ALL  SOURCES 


Percent  of 
objective 


100 
98 

101 
98 


99 


October 


Objec- 
tive 


Sep- 
Per-  iember. 
Actual     cent  percent 


Fiscal 

year 

1975 

lo 

date, 

p«rceii" 


By  Service 

Amy                           18.900  19  600  104  103 

Navy      '                .  11,100  in.  800  97  92 

Marine  Corps. 5,300  5,100  97  100 

Ait  Force 6,360  6, 30U  100  ICl 


103 
91 

99-1- 
lul 


Total -  41,500  41,800  101  99 

By  Source 

nonprior  service: 

Men                   -    35.900  SS.TiQO  98  97 

Women          .     ..     3.000  3.400  114  126 

Prior  service 2.700  3,400  127  115 


99 


9fi 
117 
108 


EraiSTED  ACCESSIONS    MALE  NONPRIOR  SERVICE 


October 


Obiec- 

tive 


Actual 


Per- 
cent 


Sep- 
tember, 
percent 


Fiscal 

year 

1975 

to 

dale. 

perceut 


By  Service 

Army                   ...  15,600  15.300  98  98 

Navy                   ..--  10,000  9.&U0  95  90 

MarineCorps 5,000  4.800  97  101 

AirForee 5,300  5,300  100  101 


Total  DOD. 


35,900    35,000       98 


97 


99 
89 
100 
101 

~96 


ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS    FEMALE  NOtJPRIOR  SERVICE 


By  Service 

Army 

Navy 

Mririne  Corps 

Air  Force 


m 

2,000 

124 

149 

132 

400 

500 

1C7 

109 

m 

inn 

100 

103 

106 

1C3 

800 

900 

101 

101 

101 

Total  DOD 3.00O      3.400      114 


126 


117 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975  ARMY  COMBAT— ARMS  ENLISTMENTS 


Fi-cal  year  through  Octo- 
ber— actual 


Non- 

booKS 

Objec-     Boni^        (2  3 

live      (4  yr)  yr) 


Total 


Per- 
cent 


Total 

Blacks.... 
Total. 

Percent... 


16,407      4,706      7,528    12,234 


175 


1,099 
23 


1,508      2.607 
20  21 


'  Shnrtfal's  rire  made  up  by  as^ijnini  erl'-tf»' 
a  specialty. 

TURNOVER  TRENDS 


."uaran'ecd 


2-ye3r  term 

Kcessions  as  a 

percent  of  toliU 

accessions 


Fiscal 
year 
1975 


Fiscal 
year 
1975 
(July- 
Octo- 
ber) 


QUALITY 

ENLISTED    ACCESSIONS— NONPRIOR    SERVICE    MEt«    AflO 

tW)MEN 

Fiscal  v^ar 
October  1975  to 

September  dale 

Number      Percent    (percent)     (percen») 


Average  length  of 
initial  term  (yeais) 

Fiscal 

year 

1975 

Fiscal     (July-     Peiciiit 

year      Orlo-  in- 

1971        bei)      crease 


DOO  overall... 
Army  overall. 
Army  combat 
arms 


44 

62 

76 


17 

24 

19 


2.9 
2.4 

2.^ 


3.3 

2.9 


3.1 


13 
19 


Hifti  School 
Graduates 

Army 10.100 

Navy..  6,600 

MarineCorps 2,500 

AirForee 5,400 

Trial.  DOD 24.600 

MiStaT 

r.'ental  Group  IV 

Army 1970 

Navy... -.  610 

Marine  Corps 160 

AirForee 30 

Total,  DOD...  2.760 


59 
fo 
50 
88 


60 
69 
57 
91 


61 
69 
58 
90 


64 


66 


11 

6 

3 

<l 


16 
6 
5 
1 


16 

6 

5 

<1 


10 


10 


REPRESENTATION 


ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS— NONPRIOR  SERVICE,  MFN 
AND  WOMEN 


October 


Number 


Black 
Enlistments 

Army 4.100 

Navy 1.200 

MarineCorps 1,100 

AirForee 1,000 

Total  DOD...  7,400 


Fiscal  year 
Septem-        1975  to 

ber  date 

Percent      percent       percent 


24 
12 
22 
16 


26 
13 
22 
IS 


19 


20 


77 
13 
21 
IS 

21 


ENLISTED   ACCESSIOKS-NONPRIOR  SERVICE  WOMEf* 


Number  of  enlistmente  (thousands) 


Actual  (fiscal  year) 


1971 


1973 


Plan, 
ftscal 
1974     ye^r 1975 


Army 

Navy ' 

Marine  &)rps 

Air  Force 

Total  DOO.   . 

Paicent      of 

total  NPS.- 


5.2 

2.3 

1.1 
4.3 

13.1 

2.4 


8  7 
4.3 
1.1 
6.2 


15.4 
6.7 
1.2 
8.0 


20.8 
4.7 


31.5 
82 


18.6 
7.1 
1.3 

10.  C 

36.9 

8.4 


"  Fiscal  yiar  1974-75  data  indinJes.  fiscal  year  1971  -73  'ii«» 
excludes,  reserves  entering  for  extended  active  duty  perieds 
of  at  least  2  yis. 

WOMEN  AS  A  COMPONENT  -OF  TOTAL  MILITARY  STRENGTH 
(END  OF  FISCAL  YEAR) 


Number  in  service  (Kiov^afMb) 


Actual  (fiscal  year) 
1971 


Army      . 

Navy 

Marine  Corps... 
Air  Force 

Total  DOO. 
Percent  of 
total 


16.? 
8.8 
2.3 

14.8 

42.8 
1.6 


1973 

23.8 
12.3 
2.3 
19.7 

55.1 

2.4 


1371 


30.7 

17.0 

2.7 

24.2 

74.7 

3.5 


Plan. 

Fiscal 
Yw 
197i 


■AJ 

21.6 

3.-) 

30.4 

95.7 

4.5 


SUPPORT  OP  RESEARCH  AND 
TREATMENT  FOR  INFERTILITY 
Pr»,OBLEM3 

(Mr.  K(X;H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  lus  remarks  at  this 
point  ui  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  while  we  do 
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so  much  for  contraception,  we  do  rela- 
tively nothing  for  fertility.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  out  of  seven  couples — 3 ',2  mil- 
lion couples — are  unable  to  have  chil- 
dren. In  Eiddition,  there  are  over  2 '2 
million  couples  whose  female  partner  has 
difficulty  conceiving  or  cari-ying  a  child  to 
term.  Many  of  these  married  couples 
would  like  to  have  children  and  are  un- 
able to.  They  should  be  able  to  find 
medical  assistance  to  help  them  have 
cliildren  as  easily  as  otliers  can  to  limit 
theirs. 

Existing  family  planning  services  are 
primarily  designed  to  prevent  the  cycle  of 
unwanted  children.  The  support  they 
have  offered  has  been  contraceptive  in 
nature  including  programs  to  distribute 
birth  control  devices  or  drugs,  making  it 
possible  for  families  to  space  their  chil- 
dren if  they  wish. 

Legislation  Dr.  Carter,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  are  introducing 
today  would  establish  programs  to  assist 
research  in  fertility,  sterility,  and  the  re- 
productive process.  Specialized  regional 
treatment  centers  would  be  set  up  to 
provide  infertility  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment for  men  and  women,  gynecological 
services,  medical  examinations,  pelvic 
and  breast  examinations,  pap  smears, 
blood  tests,  blood  pressure,  urinalysis, 
and  VD  tests.  Such  services  will  also  pro- 
vide a  major  source  of  preventive  health 
care  for  women  of  childbearing  age. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  any  federally  funded  in- 
fertility service  deals  only  with  Intercon- 
ceptual  care  between  pregnancies.  These 
programs  should  give  more  than  contra- 
ceptive care.  They  should  provide  coun- 
seling for  childless  couples  who  would 
like  to  have  children  and  referral  to  spe- 
cialized regional  treatment  centers. 

In  the  United  States  last  year  and  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  birth  rates 
as  well  as  fertility  rates  fell  to  their  low- 
est points  in  history.  The  population  "re- 
placement level"  of  2.1  children  per  fam- 
ily dropped  to  1.9.  Last  year  births  in  the 
United  States  were  the  smallest  number 
since  1945.  The  number  of  marriages  for 
1973  showed  the  smallest  increase  since 
1959. 

We  are  putting  millions  of  dollars  into 
limiting  the  size  of  famiUes.  But  there 
are  those  childless  couples— 12  million 
people— who  would  like  to  increase  their 
number  but  are  unable  to.  The  state  of 
present  medical  knowledge  is  such  that 
many  such  families  can  be  helped.  We 
want  to  help  them  and  such  research 
programs  and  treatment  centers  woiUd 
provide  the  needed  assistance. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  bill  Dr.  Carter 
and  I  are  introducing  today  are  Ms 
Abzuo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
CONTE.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
sTOSKi,  and  Mr.  Rancel. 
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COSTLY.  DANGEROUS  PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUG  MARKETING  ABUSES 
CAN  BE  ENDED 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  give  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representa- 
tives James  Symington,  Prank  Evans. 
and  I,  together  with  Representatives 
Bella  Abzug,  George  Brown,  Dante 
Fascell,  Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Helsto- 
SKi,  John  Murphy,  Charles  Rangel,  Ben 
Rosenthal,  and  Fernand  St  Germain  to- 
day reintroduced  H.R.  17299,  the  Drug 
Safety,  Consumer  Information,  and 
Medical  Recoi-ds  Act. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Senate  Healtli 
Subcommittee  over  a  6-month  period  un- 
covered massive  abuses  in  the  advertis- 
ing, marketing,  and  promotion  of  pre- 
scription di-ugs.  Out  of  these  hearings 
came  legislation,  S.  3441,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Randolph,  Pell, 
Hathaway.  Stafford,  and  Cranston. 
While  not  identical  to  S.  3441,  our  legis- 
lation is  a  companion  measure. 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced 
wUl: 

Establish  a  National  Center  for  Clini- 
cal Pharmacology  to  improve  the  study 
of  clinical  pharmacology  and  to  review 
problems  as.<:ociated  with  drug  prescrib- 
ing ; 

Regulate  dnig  promotions,  including 
the  certification  of  manufacturers'  rep- 
resentatives— "detailmen" — and  the 
banning  of  related  gifts  to  drugstores 
and  doctors ; 

Require  publication  of  the  therapeutic 
equivalence  of  drugs: 

Provide  additional  drug  information  to 
consumers ; 

Standardize  the  labeling  of  drugs ;  and 
Give  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion   mandatory    recall    authority    for 
adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetics. 

While  the  exact  figure  is  not  known, 
the  number  of  American  dying  annually 
from  adverse  drug  r  actions  has  .jeen 
estimated  at  30,000,  approaching  the 
number  dying  on  our  highways.  The  tes- 
timony earlier  this  year  before  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  indicated  that  $2  bil- 
lion is  spent  annually  to  cover  costs  as- 
sociated with  adverse  drug  reactions. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  coinitiating 
sponsors.  Representative  Symington, 
who  is  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
bill,  and  Representative  Evans,  and  with 
the  help  of  our  other  colleagues  who  are 
cosponsors,  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  hearings  and  action  on  this  legislation 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Our  legislation  adds  six  provisions  to 
its  Senate  counterpart — Food  and  Drug 
Administration  mandatory  recall  au- 
thority, leporting  by  doctors  of  adverse 
drug  findings,  special  grants  to  consumer 
groups,  protection  of  confidentiality  of 
records  produced  under  the  bill,  in- 
creased criminal  penalties,  and  access  to 
records  by  appropriate  congressional 
committees  and  committee  members. 

The  bill  authorizes  $17  million  over  2 
years  for  the  establishment  and  staffing 
of  a  new  National  Center  for  Clinical 
Pharmacology;  $6  million  over  2  years 
for   the   creation   of   a   comprehensive, 


mandatory  reporting  system  on  adverse 
drug  reactions;  and  $550,000  for  a  2- 
year  study.  In  cooperation  with  appropri- 
ate medical  organizations,  of  prescribing 
practices. 

This  bill  will  not  only  save  lives,  but 
will  keep  thousands  out  of  hospitals.  I 
urge  the  support  of  our  colleagues. 


JAMES  A.  TUMULTY 

•Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1974, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Hudson  County  and  New  Jersey 
Bar  A.ssociations  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Jersey  City.  For  more  than  a 
half  century,  James  A.  Tumulty,  Jr.  was 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  legal 
profession  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  his  private  practice,  Mr. 
Tumulty  served  in  a  number  of  public 
positions  including  the  post  of  city  clerk 
for  the  city  of  Jersey  City,  and  later  as 
head  of  the  law  department  for  the  city. 
From  1963-70,  Mr.  Tumulty  was  county 
prosecutor  for  Hudson  County. 

Mr.  Tumulty  was  predeceased  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Isabelle  Warmsley  and 
he  is  survived  by  two  children,  a  son, 
Terence  and  a  daughter,  SheUa  Patricia 
Simpson,  a  former  staff  member  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  a  brother,  John  E.  Tu- 
multy of  Jersey  City. 

For  more  than  40  years  James  A. 
Tumulty  and  I  were  fellow  members  of 
the  Hudson  County  Bar  Association  so 
his  pa.ssing  is  a  deep  personal  loss  to  me. 
I  know  that  James  A.  Tumulty  will  be 
mi.ssed  by  everyone  in  Jersey  City  jast 
as  he  will  be  missed  by  the  Daniels 
family.  Mrs.  Daniels  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  hope  that  Almighty  God  will 
.shine  his  blessings  on  him  and  that  in 
the  days  that  are  to  come  his  family  will 
find  consolation  from  the  record  he  left. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
permisslon  to  extend  Ills  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  fact  that  on  November  11,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  published  a 
proposed  i-ule  which  violates  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Emergency  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  under  which  that  agencv 
is  presumably  operating. 

In  section  4<bHl)(F)  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act  provides  for: 

Equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products 
at  equitable  prices  among  aU  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

The  recent  proposed  FEA  regulations 
to  allocate  less  expensive  "old"  domestic 
crude  in  order  to  equalize  petroleum 
prices  for  various  sectors  of  the  economy 
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In  reality  only  provides  equalization  for 
certain  sectors,  and  completely  neglects 
others.  I  am  especially  concerned  that 
electric  utilities,  wWch  depend  on  ex- 
pensive foreign  residual  oil,  would  receive 
virtually  no  relief  under  the  proposed 
system.  If  this  proposed  regulation  be- 
comes effective,  the  Nation  will  have  to 
live  with  an  "old"  oil  allocation  program 
that  will  have  virtuaUy  no  effect  on  the 
millions  of  electric  utility  customers  who 
have  seen  their  utility  bills  double  and 
even  triple  in  recent  months,  and  who 
have  thus  been  bearing  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  burden  created  by  the 
current  high  price  of  oil. 

Earlier  this  fall  the  FEA  proposed  five 
different  "old"  oil  allocation  programs. 
My  colleagues  in  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  and  I,  along  with  many 
other  Members  from  around  the  country, 
joined  In  support  of  alternative  proposal 
No.  3  which  would  have  provided  fair 
and  equitable  price  equalization  to  all 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

FEA  has  now  chosen  to  ignore  all  of 
the  alternatives  it  presented  earlier,  and 
has  promulgated  a  completely  new  plan 
which  provides  for  only  partial  equaliza- 
tion. I  intend  to  oppose  this  proposed 
regulation,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  the  Interest  of  equal  treat- 
ment and  fairness  so  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  Emergency  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
I  want  to  especially  urge  those  members 
whose  constituents  use  electricity  from 
utilities  which  depend  on  foreign  residual 
oil  to  protest  this  regulation  which  will 
perpetuate  the  enormous  and  inflation- 
ary fuel  surcharges  thnt  have  plagued 
millions  of  households  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  WUliam  Bevis, 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery, 
Jr.,  General  Coimsel,  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. I  think  Mr.  Bevls*  letter 
speaks  with  great  clarity  on  tliis  im- 
portant issue  of  price  equalization  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  FEA  pro- 
posed rulemaking.  I  am  also  bringing  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  the  letter  I  have 
written  to  Energy  Administrator  John 
Sawhill  regarding  tliis  matter. 
The  article  follows: 

Flobida  Public  Sebvice  Commission, 
Tallahassee.  Fla..  November  15,  1974. 
Re  Supplemental  comments  on  allocation  of 

old  oil-ten  copies. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Montgomery.  Jr., 
General  Covjisel. 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgomery:  After  review  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  proposed 
amendments  to  Parts  211  and  212  of  Chapter 
II,  Title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  we 
conclude  that  subject  amendments  will  not 
eliminate  or  even  noticably  reduce  "the  eco- 
nomic distortion  caused  by  unequal  access  to 
price-controlled  domestic  oU"  and  bence  will 
only  add  "unnecessary  interference  with 
market  mechanisms  that  would  otherwise 
operate  more  eSectively."  In  view  of  the 
above  we  conclude  that  tl»  current  proposals 
are  not  worth  the  effort  and  suggest  once 
again,  that  you  return  to  either  Alternative 
III  «  IV  previously  published  for  comment 
by  the  FEA. 


Our  objection  to  the  current  proposal  is 
the  definition  of  "weighted  average  domestic 
cost*  which  implies  that  Imported  No.  6 
residual  tuti  oU  coets  wlU  be  weighed  only 
with  domestic  residual  costs.  As  such  little 
domestic  residual  fuel  oU  is  produced,  any 
weighing  of  costs  will  yield  only  negligible 
re.siUts  not  worth  the  bureaucratic  effort.  Our 
same  general  comments  apply  to  kerosene, 
type  No.  2  heating  oil  and  dlcscl  oil. 

Instead  we  tirge  you  to  propose  amend- 
ments which  equalize  import  and  domestic 
prodticts  price  among  all  fuels;  gasolines, 
kerosenes,  residuals  and  other  refined  petrol- 
eum products  as  the  PEA  orlgluaUy  proposed 
in  Alternative's  III  and  IV. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  east  coast  elec- 
tric utilities  have  relied  heavily  on  imported 
residual  oil  for  boiler  fuel  so  as  to  maximize 
domestic  production  of  ^sollnes.  The  his- 
torical economic  distribution  pattern  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  oil  companies  because  of  the 
accessibility  of  port  terminals  for  their  ocean 
tanker  fleet  and  the  higher  gasoline  yields 
from  domestic  sweet  cnide  oil. 

If  our  understanding  of  the  current  FEA 
proposal  is  correct,  substantial  benefits 
would  accrue  to  a  relatively  few  dcwiestic 
refiners  and  mprketers  while  at  the  same  time 
very  little  if  any  relief  would  be  provided  for 
the  millions  of  electric  utility  rate  payers 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  bear- 
ing the  horrendous  economic  burden  cf  im- 
por'ert  residual  oil. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  "Bill"  Bevis. 

Chairman. 

HOtrSE  or  REPnESENTATIVES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Noremher  21, 1971. 
Hon.  John  Sawhill, 
.Administrator. 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sawmill:  I  am  wTitlng  to 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  Federal  Energy 
Administration  amendments  to  Parts  211 
and  212  of  Chapter  II,  Title  10  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  as  published  in  the 
November  11  Federal  Register. 

Section  4(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Emergency  Al- 
locations Act  provides  for  •equitable  dis- 
tribution of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil.  and 
refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
industry."  I  do  not  believe  that  this  most 
recent  proposed  crude  cost  equalization  pro- 
gram can  be  considered  to  fulfill  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  Congre-ss  Iii  tliis  regard. 
■While  certain  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
the  petroleum  industry  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  substantial  equalization  relief, 
other  sectors  would  receive  only  token  relief 
and  would  thus  continue  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  domestic  new,  released,  and 
stripper  oil  as  weU  as  foreign  oil. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  electric 
utUitles  which  depend  on  expensive  foreign 
residual  oil  will  not  be  equitably  treated. 
Specifically,  my  objection  iu  tlUs  area  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  the  proi>osai  would  weigh 
imported  residual  fuel  oU  cosls  only  with 
domestic  residual  costs  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  entitlements.  Since  little  do- 
mestic residual  fuel  oil  is  produced,  the 
result  will  be  only  negligible  equalization. 

I  dlspvite  PEA'S  contention  that  full 
equalization  for  Imported  fuels  with  all 
other  fuels  wotild  necessarily  result  In  a 
disincentive  to  reduce  Imports  and  Increase 
domestic  crude  production  and  refinery  ac- 
tivity. A  slight  disincentive  to  import  could 
easily  be  Incorporated  into  the  equalization 
formiila  to  solve  this  problem. 
I  must  also  contest  FEA's  expression  of 


the  supposed  inappropriateuess  of  shifting 
some  of  the  price  burden  away  from  utilities 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  In  so  doing,  I  wish  to 
point  out  tliat  east  coast  electric  utilities 
have  relied  heavily  on  imported  residual  oil 
for  boiler  fuel  so  as  to  maximize  domestic 
productions  of  gasolines.  The  historical  eco- 
nomic distribution  patterns  were  arranged 
by  the  oil  companies  because  <rf  the  accessi- 
bUlty  of  port  terminals  for  their  oceau 
tanker  fleets  and  the  higher  gasoline  yields 
from  domestic  sweet  crude  oil  combined 
with  more  advanced  refining  capabilities  in 
the  U.S.  as  compared  with  a  number  of  for- 
eign residual  oil  suppliers.  The  existence  of 
this  traditional  flow  of  petroleum  products 
m  no  way  constitutes  a  rationale  for  ccu- 
tinulng  the  present  unequal  pricing  system, 
e.specially  now  that  the  eutitleBoents  con- 
cept has" made  price  equalization  both  Xea.-i- 
hle  and  probable. 

I  am  completely  in  favor  of,  and  highly 
impressed  with,  tlie  concept  of  price  eqttali- 
zatioii  of  petroleu.Ti  products  through  tlie 
use  of  entiUements,  and  I  commend  FEAs 
initiative  in  this  regard.  I  bcliere  that  it  Is  a 
concept  which  if  properly  executed  will  serve 
to  more  fairly  distribute  the  burden  of  hi;;h 
oil  prices,  while  at  the  same  time  take  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  deallocation  of  the 
petrolevim  market  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
tects consumers  and  independents.  Unfor- 
ttinateU-,  the  most  recent  PEA  propoeal  does 
not  fulfill  the  promise  which  this  concept 
otier.s.  I  tlierefore  request  that  FKA  drop  the 
present  proposal,  and  reconsider  alterna- 
tives three  and  four  as  set  forth  in  the 
PEA  proposed  rulemaking  of  Augtist  30  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  Institution  of  an 
entitlements  program  which  provides  for 
equitable  distribution  of  the  btirden  of  high 
oil  prices,  as  dictated  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
Sincerely. 

Dante  B.  Fasceii.. 
i    JWp mhrr  of  Congrcm . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accotmt  of  jllnes.s. 

Mr.  GuYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
busineiis. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  mianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordei-s  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  10  minutes,  at  the 
close  of  business  today,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  inciude 
extraneous  material: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml'.  Steelm/\n)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extran- 
eous material :  > 

Mr.  FORSYTHE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prenzel.  for  60  minute.s.  today. 

Mr.  RtJPPE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  hiclude  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  45  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steelman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  ANorRsoN  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Wylk. 

Mi-s.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
•     Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Landcrebe  in  tlirec  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  <at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moakleyi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances.  : 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Yates  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 


SENATE  BIIJCS^^D  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  600.  An  act  to  designate  certain  natural 
wildlife  refuge  lands  a.s  wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

S.  3830.  An  act  to  help  preserve  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  to  further  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  Congress  by  providing 
for  congressional  review  of  executive  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

S.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  tlie  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  January  1975,  as  "March 
of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
ti-uly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  16757.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emer- 
t'ency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  until 
August  31,  1975;  and 

H.R.  17434.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wlldlii'e  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966  to  requU-e  payment  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  rights-of-way  or  other  Interests 
granted  in  such  areas  in  connection  with 
such  UJiCs,  iind  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  follow  ing  titles : 

S.  386.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  in- 
creased assistance  for  mass  transportation 
systems; 

S.  1064.  An  act  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for 
Judicial  disqualification;  and 

S.  2299.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  \ipon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'£»t  2  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. November  26,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  i"ule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2998.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  "Operating  Expenses"  for 
fiscal  year  1975  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  [31  U.S.C.  6651;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2999.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting  a  list 
of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period  No- 
vember 15.  1974,  to  February  15,  1976,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  139;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services. 

3000.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  facts  and  the 
Justification  for  the  proposed  closing  of 
Frankford  Arsenal,  Pennsylvania,  pursuant  to 
section  613  of  Public  Law  89-568;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3001.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, transmitting  three  reports  entitled 
•  Sis-Year  Capital  Obligations  and  Expendi- 


tures Review",  "Six-Year  Commodity  and 
Labor  Price  Movement  Review",  and  "OfHce 
of  Program  Control  Quarterly  Report  No.  3"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3002.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  quarterly  review  of  Commls.>ilon 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3003.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Architectural  and  Transporta- 
tion Barriers  Compliance  Board,  pursuant 
to  section  502  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1873;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3004.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
Issue  priorities  for  financial  assistance  under 
the  Environmental  Education  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, ptirsuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  tlie  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3005.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Healtl),  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  regulations  and  guidelines 
governing  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

J006.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy,  transmit- 
ting a  statement  on  the  dates  by  which  the 
Commission  expects  to  file  certain  reports  re- 
quired by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3007.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  quantities  and  actual 
value  of  major  items  of  excess  military  equip- 
ment programed  during  September  1974.  for 
delivery  on  a  grant  basis,  in  addition  to  those 
previou.sly  reported  for  fiscal  year  1975.  pur- 
suant to  section  8(d)  of  Public  Law  91-672 
|22  U.S.C.  2321b(d)|:  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelun  Affairs. 

3008.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  41st 
semiannual  report  of  the  Agency,  covering 
the  6  months  ended  December  31,  1973.  pur- 
.stiant  to  section  1008  of  Public  Law  80-402 
1 22  use.  143391;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3009.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assi.stant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Williams 
Bros.  Engineering  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  a 
re.search  project  entitled  "Oil  Recovery  by 
Carbon  Dioxide  Injection,"  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 1(d)  of  Public  Law  89-672  [42  U.S.C. 
1900id)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3010.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assi.stant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Quyan  Oil  Co., 
Inc.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Oil  Recovery  by  Carbon  Dioxide 
Injection,"  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-672  (42  U.S.C.  1900(d)  ]  to  the 
Conuniltee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3011.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Hanover  Plan- 
ning Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Oil  Recovery  by  Thermal 
Methods,"  pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-672  [42  U.S.C.  1900(d)  |;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3012.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A&slstant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Husky  Oil 
Co.,  Cody,  Wyo.,  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled "Oil  Recovery  by  Thermal  Methods," 
pursuant  to  section  1(d)   of  Public  Law  89- 
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672  (42  U.SC  1900(d)];  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3013.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Townsley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

yoi4.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  space,  under  a 
lease  arrangement,  in  a  facility  to  be  con- 
structed for  use  as  a  Federal  Executive  Insti- 
tute and  Managerial  Training  Center.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  at  Charlottesville.  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Nov.  21,  1974\ 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Nov. 

21,  1974,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Nov.  22, 1974.] 

Mr.  ^aLIJS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  17045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  consolidated  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage provision  of  services  by  the  States 
I  Rept.  No.  93-1490) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  Nov.  25.  1974] 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  improved  manpower 
management  in  the  Federal  Government — 
examples  for  the  period  January  through 
June  1974  (Rept.  93-1491).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1960.  as  amended,  .so  as  to  author- 
ize different  minimum  grade  standards  for 
packages  of  grapes  and  plums  exported  to 
different  destinations  (Rept.  No.  93-1492). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.sc  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  17474.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  coverage 


Mr.  Sarasin,  Ms.  Hansen  of  Wash-  Federal  financial  assistance  for  research  pro- 

ington,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  grams  and  specialized  treatment  centers  for 

Lehman,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  :  the  study  and  treatment  of  problems  respect- 

HR.  17504.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Ing   human   fertility   and   sterility   and   the 

Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  human  reproductive  process,  and  for  other 

Act  of  1965  to  create  the  American  Film  In-  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 

stitute   as  an   independent   agency;    to   the  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long 

Bv  Mr.  MAHON:  ol  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 

H.R.  17505!  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  btidget  H.R    17513.  A  bUl  to  prohibit,  except  in 

authority  recommended  in  the  messages  of  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  assistance  under 

the  President  of  September  20,  1974  (H.  Doc.  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 

93-361),   October  4,    1974    (H.   Doc.   93-365)  sistance  Act  of  1954  to  any  country  which 

and    November    13,    1974    (H.    Doc.    93-387),  does    not   make   reasonable    and    productive 

transmitted  pursuant  to  section  1012  of  the  efforts,    especially    with    regard    to    family 

Impoundment   Control   Act  of   1974;   to  the  planning,   designed   to   alleviate   the   causes 

Committee  on  Appropriations.  of  the   need   for  assistance  provided  under 

Bv  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  (for  himself,  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  LrrxoN,  Mr.  Mizell,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Fuqua,  and 
Mr.  Wampler)  : 
H.R.  17506.  A  bill  to  adjust  price  support 
for    tobacco   under   the   Agriculture   Act   of 
1049;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  17507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BAUMAN: 
H  R.    17508.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Coastal 
Zone   Management   Act   of    1972   to   suspend 
until  no  later  than  June  30,  1976,  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leasing  in  areas  seaward  of  State 
coastal  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DENT    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins)  : 
H.R.  17509.  A  bill  to  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  for  savings  for  the  payment  of  post- 
secondary  educational  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.   i7510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of   1954   to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  flexibility  to  carry  out  the  national  In- 
terest  or   humanitarian    objectives   of    that 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KCX:H  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Ms. 
ABzrc,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Pascell.  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.    17511.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 


and   to   further  effectuate   the  enforcement     Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  National 


of  such  act;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
93-1493).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS    (for  himself.  Mr. 

QuiE,  and  Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  17503.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
lor  the  blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  au- 
thorized thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 

QtriE,   Mr.  Perkins.   Ms.   Mink,  Mr. 

Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Thompson  of 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Meeds, 


By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Ms.  Ab- 
zuG,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Denholm,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Helsto- 
ski, and  Mr.  Litton)  : 
H.R.  17514.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  and  animal  food  products 
for  use  in  foreign  and  domestic  food  relief 
programs,    and    for    other    pviposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  Schroeder)  : 
H.R.  17515.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  a  legal  ptiblic 
hoiidav:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  17516.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  res- 
ervoir   lormed    by    the    lock    and    dam    re- 
ferred to  as  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
on  the  Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  R.  E.  "Bob"  Woodruff  Res- 
ervoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.   BAUMAN: 
H.   Con.   Res.   687.   Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  the  impact  of  oil  leasing  activi- 
ties   on    the    coastal    zones    of    the    United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Barrett)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  688.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   additional  copies  of  Housing   Com- 
pilation;   to  the   Committee   on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  A^^YLIE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Devine)  : 
H.     Res.     1476.     Resolution     commending 
"Woody"  Hayes  and  his  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity football  team;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Center  for  Clinical  Pharmacology,  to  provide 
support  for  the  study  of  clinical  pharma- 
cology and  clinical  pharmacy,  and  to  provide 
for  review  of  drug  prescribing;  and  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  additional  regulation  of  drug 
promotions,  to  provide  for  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  for  all  drugs,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tification of  progranLs  respecting  manufac- 
turers' representatives,  to  provide  for  the 
submission  of  data  relating  to  therapeutic 
equivalence  of  drugs,  to  provide  for  the  cer- 
tification of  certain  drugs,  to  provide  for  a 
national  drug  compendium,  to  provide  addi- 
tional drug  Information  to  consumers,  to 
establish  a  code  system  for  the  identification 
of  all  drugs,  to  provide  for  the  recall  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carter, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  and  Mr. 
Rangel) : 
H.R.  17512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  of 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

565.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Library  Trustees  Foundation  of  New  York 
State,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

566.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, Caracas.  Venezuela,  relative  to  Venezu- 
elan petroleum  policies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

567.  ALSO,  petition  of  the  California  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  Sacramento,  relative  to 
foreign  trade  and  human  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

568.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Brook  Park,  Ohio,  relative  to  a  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  retired  persons:  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

569.  Also,  petition  of  Dean  Abrahanison  and 
others  affiliated  with  "Critical  Mass  '74'. 
Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  the  U.S.  nuclear 
power  program;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 

79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 

Lobbying    Act,    section    308' b),    which 

provides  as  follows: 

(b)    All   Information  required   to  be  filed 

under  ihe  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  {n-actic»ble  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congrfssio>;al  Recohd. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  recei\ed. 


REGISTRATIONS" 
•,\11  alphttuumeric  ch.-iraciers  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  recclpU  and  expenditures  oii  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  foUowing  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1974: 

•  Note. The  foim  ased  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 

repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.* 

Pii«  One  Copt  Wrrn  thk  Secrbtaet  of  the  Senate  and  Fili  Two  Copies  WriH  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  tjie  Appbopriait  Letter  or  Figire  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Bh  ow: 

•PRELnirNART"  REPORT  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  pnge  1  only. 

"Quarterlt"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flgiue.  Fill  out  both  pnge  1  and  page  2  and  as  m.ny  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  shoxild  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accord.ince  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Fedfral  Rectlation  of  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTl-R                    1 

p 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a I  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(1)   "Employee  ". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  la 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
•  ill   "Employer". — To  file  ac  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b>   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  emp'oyee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employers. 

(II)  Employees  bubject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reporis  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Obcanization  or  Individual  Fujng: 

1.  State  name,  i.Udness.  and  natxire  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  llbt  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  nle  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — rcports'hp  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  imdertuking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  cojisidered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employkr. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  espression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  comiectlon  with 
uttempting,  directly  or  lucUrectiy,  to  influence  the  pussage  or  dcieat  of  legislation."  "The  terra  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amenu- 
ments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  peiuUng  or  projXMed  in  e  ther  House  oi  Congress,  and  inclufies  any  other  matter  which  may  be  tl;o 
subject  of  action  by  cither  House" — i  302  (C) . 

^b)  Before  undertaJilng  any  activities  in  connection  with  legitdatiTe  Interesis.  oiganuBations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Repoit  (Registration). 

(c)  Afttr  beginning  such  activities,  ihey  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEtilsi.ATiVE  iNTrREs.is;.  AMD  Pi'BLicAno.-.-s  lu  Connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approxlmiitely  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     iniereats     have     termlnatetl. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Onice  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below. 


2.  Stale  the  general  Ie»l»latlvc  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether    for   or   ngnlnst   such   statutes   and 

hills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity dUtributed;  (c)  date  of  distribuUon,  (cZ) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  It  tlii>  la  a  "Preliminfiry  '  Repirt  i  Reglstnt'.on)  r.ither  than  a  'Quinieriy'  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  '04 '  and  fill  out  item  "D  '  and  'E  '  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registrati4}n)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Repoit.'^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  in  prh.tlnp) 
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A.  John  Allen. 

B  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Bovlston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  American  Better  Government  Organiza- 
tion, 2501  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  American  Group  Practice  Association, 
21  South  Quaker  Lane,  P.O.  Box  949,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22313. 

A.  American  League  of  Anglers.  Inc..  810 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Andrea  N.  Anglin,  1730  M  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  c /o  The  Honorable  Verne  A. 
Hodge,  Attorney  General;  Box  280,  St. 
Thomas,  V.I.  00801. 

A.  Howard  Arnett,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

\.  The  Authors  League  of  America.  Inc., 
234  West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Bailey.  3531  Marlborough 
Way,  College  Park,  Md..  20740. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley  &  Lardner  (for  the  Dealer  Bank 
Association),  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D,C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley  &  Lardner  (for  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut),  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW„ 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A,  Cardon  Sanders  &  Perrell,  1776  F  Street 
NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Chanuell.  Suite  950,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  961,  High  Point, 
N.C.  27261. 

A.  Chemtex,  Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Barbara  Clements,  3307  Belleview  Ave- 
nue, Cheverly,  Md.  20785. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  309  Congressional  Plaza,  220  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Hugh  G.  Duffy,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Svilte  812,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  Benjamin    Redmond,    620    East    77th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.     10021. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  429-B  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.     20003. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Bock,  Ariz. 

A.  George  H.  Efthemes,  2825  Kalmla  Lee 
Court,  Falls  Church,  Va.     22042. 


A.   Emerson  Electric   Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     63136. 


A.  Sheila  M.  Bamberger,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Penelope  K.  Bardel,  Fifth  Avenue  at  82d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW., 
Roanoke.  Va.  24009. 

B.  Applachlan  Power  Co..  40  Franklin  Road 
SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24009. 

A.  Tersh  Boasberg.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Preservation  Action.  1225  mth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond,  P.O.  Box  3556,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  1600  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  T.  J.  Boone,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16230. 

A.  Briger  &  Der^aney,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Revlon,  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Judith  Brody.  2727  29th  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
MU4    Davis    Place    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

20007. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Burke,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20(XI6. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  Rhea  Cohen.  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Claude  Charles,  37  Severn  Road,  The 
Peak.  Hong  Kong. 

A.  William  Cole. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A.  Edward  Cooper,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Eugene  E.  Cortright,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons,  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Perdue  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1537,  Salis- 
bury, Md.  21801. 

A.  James  M.  Cubic,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Levin   Computer  Corp.,   224   East   49th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

'  A.  Dialog.  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty  Street. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46206. 


A.  Barry  Ensminger,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 

A.  David  C.  Evans,  Suite  404,  Madison 
Building,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.     20005. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Carol  A.  Fielders,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Luke  W.  Flnlay,  Jr.,  306  North  Cheny 
Street,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.. 
Rochester,  N.Y.   14603. 

A.  Peter  J.  Finnerty,  Suite  307,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401  North  Main 
Street,   Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27101. 

A.  Foley  &  Lardner,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dealer  Bank  Association.  P.O.  Box 
479,  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10005. 

A.  Foley  &  Lardner,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insiurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Foumace,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  N>y.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Laqueur,  2100 
Washington  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Robert  D.  Fritz.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  AJrline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  III.  60018. 

A.  Cornelius  F.  Froeb.  1G80  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller,  101  Ash  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1831,  San  Diego,  CaUf.  92112. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  101  Ash 
Street,  P.O.  Box  1831,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 

A.  Gallor.  Burns  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Affiliated  Capital,  Guaranty  National 
Bank  Building,  7500  Bellalre  Boulevard, 
Houston,  Tex.  77036. 

A.  Gailor,  Burns  &  Ellas.  700  E.  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  D.  H.  Baldwin  Co.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Gallor,  Burns  &  Elias,  700  E  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Blue  Chip  Stamps.  5801  Eastern  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90040. 

A.  Gallor,  Burns  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SB., 
Washington,  DC.  30003. 

B.  First  Texas  Financial  Corp.,  6060  North 
Central  Expressway,  Dallas,  Tex.  75206. 

A.  Gailor,  Burns  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SE, 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  ISC  Industries,  Inc.,  3430  Broadway, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64141. 

A.  Gailor,  Burns  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street  SB., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Saving 
Insurers,  700  E  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Mark  J.  Galla5her. 

B.  National  Committee  tor  a  Human  IJfe 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Martin  Gleason.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1625  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

A.  GM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  William  O.  Simon,  2404  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Assn.,  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Grant,  330  Peachtree  Street, 
Suite  2218,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  Ralph  Gregory,  153  E  Street 
SE.,  WashiJigton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Peoples  Lobby,  Inc.,  3456  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90019. 

A.  Jerome  H.  Gulan,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Assn.,  1133  20ih  St. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  R.  Haerle,  111  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  04104. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
60  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Howard  R.  Hague,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washhigton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Ashton  Hawkln.s,  Fifth  Avenue  at  82d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10028. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Hemdon,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  85  Jolin  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

A.  Daniel  Herrick.  Fifth  Avenue  at  82d 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10028. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Esther  Herst.  510  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  655  North  Western  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hoffhelnier.  6849  Old  Do- 
mmion  Drive,  McLenn.  Va  2?101. 


B.  American  Groxip  Practice  Association, 
20  South  Quaker  Lane,  Post  Office  Box  949, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1133 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Houger,    Garvey,    Schubert    &    Barnes, 
1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington. 

DC.  20036. 

B.  American     Psychological     Association, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Thomas  Hovlng,  nfth  Avenue  at  82d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Mantifactupers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.   10001. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  476  LTnfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  2460.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  818  Syl- 
van Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Paul  J  KeUey. 

B.  AMERCO.  Inc.,  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

A,  Harold  V.  Kelly,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  James  J.  KeUy,  815  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Rood,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

A.  Jerry  W.  Kennedy,  1030  ISth  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman.  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1920  L  Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  P.  Knight,  8100  Florissant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8100  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Richard  W.  Kreutzen,  Suite  1204,  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  W  shl.jgton, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Michael  M.  Kumpf,  1025  Connectictit 
Avenue  NW ,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  PO  Box  1166, 
PlttsfMirgh,  Pa.  15280. 

A.  Nornirtn  G.  Kurland,  2027  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bangert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  94111. 

A  El  nest  LaBair,  R  D.  1,  Norwood,  N.Y. 
13668.  • 

B.  Reyrnki.-:  Metal  Co  .  MasMna,  N.T. 


A.  Edv.ard  J.  Lachowlcz,  4317  Brandywlne 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1125  15th  Street  KW..  Washington, 
DC.  2000S. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peter  Richard  Leffe,  Department  of  Ar- 
chitecture, University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Lcltzlnger. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  2000  Washington 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Jonathan  Llndley,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association, 
Inc.,  1017  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wise. 

A.  Lindsey,  Nohstal,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  1331  SW.  Broadway,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers-Columbia  Helicop- 
tors  Inc.,  et  al.,  4747  North  Channel,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 


A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Mantifacttirers  A,ssocla- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  George  V.  Lvtcas,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rosc- 
mout.  111.  60018. 

A.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  1909  K  Street  NW,, 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Duncan  Henry  MacKenzle,  3019  Goat 
Hill  Road,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014. 

A.  Robert  V.  Marlanl,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  Ul.  60018. 

A.  James  L.  Martin,  8206  Leesburg  Pike, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Public  Service  Research  Council,  8206 
Leesburg  Pike,  McLean,  Va.  33101. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden.  1030  15th  Street  NW,, 
Suite  508,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  2185  Democrat 
Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

A.  Edward  McDonald,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  Ul.  60018. 

A.  Marianne  McGulre,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  830  First  National  Bank 
Buildli^,  Peoria,  Ul.  61602. 

A.  W.  F.  McKenna,  McKenna,  Fitting  & 
Pinch,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings,  Phoenix,  Ari^ , 
Plr^t  Federal  Savings,  Tampa,  Fla  ,  City  Fed- 
eral Savings,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  First  Federal 
Wlscon.sin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  James  R.  W.  Medina.  6056  Rutland 
Drive.  Carmichael,  CHllf.,  95608. 
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B.  California  Rtiral  Indian  Health  Board, 
Inc.,  6056  Rutland  Drive,  Carmlchael,  Calif. 
05608. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Arls  Gloves,  Inc.,  140  Geary  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  1225  19Ui  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Westbound  Conference,  635 
Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

A  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  at  82d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MiUer,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washlngt<»,  D.C.  30002. 

B  MEBA  PoUUcal  Action  Fund,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.   10004. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock, 
Ariz.  86515. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  O.  &  C.  Counties  Association,  Douglas 
County  Court  House,  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  The  Port  of  Portland,  Box  3529,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97208. 


A.  O'Connor  M  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chiirch  and  In- 
stitutional Financing  OrgatUzations,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  James  F.  O'Connell.  1119  A  Street,  Ta- 
coma,  Washington  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A. 
Street,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NB., 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
1500  Southv.'est  Taylor  Street.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97205. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Millimet,  1833  Elm  Street, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105. 

B.  err  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Morton.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1600  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  L.  Murphy,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  304,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  GM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304,  Washington,  D.C, 
20006. 


A.  Rosemary  Grlffm  Murrav,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Gary  D.  Myers,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A,  National  Association  of  Professional  Ad- 
ministrators, Inc.  (NAPA),  1801  K  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Elizabeth  Reld,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  23003. 

B  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street,  SF., 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

A.  John  D.  Ritchie,  1119  A  Street,  Tacomn. 
W.tsh.  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  11 19  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 


A.  National  Consumer  Alliance,  1922  N. 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 

A.  National  Student  Alliance,  1922  N.  High 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 

A.  Network,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks,  Provo,  Utah. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations,   ill    East    Wacker   Drive,    Chicago, 

ni. 


A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman,  Suite  419,  815  Con- 
nsctlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Suite  419,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Wa-ihlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blovr.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Medical  Care,  Inc..  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivliu,  Lambert  &  Dennisoa, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  707,  Wa.shington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Trial  Lawjers  Association, 
CO  Hill  Sayble,  Esq.,  1730  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Suite  300,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
9W15. 

A.  Homer  B.  Pettit,  Room  1014  Brawner 
Building.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mis.slon,  Arlington  Executive  Building,  2009 
North  14th  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Keystone  International,  Inc.,  Box  38, 
Dillon.  Colo. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Tlie  Farragut  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Princess  Hotels  International,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry   F.   Rapp,   1155    loth   Street  NW., 
Suite    606,    Washington,   D.C.    20005 

B.  Bristol-Myers    Co.,    345    Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


A.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401  North  Main 
Street,    Winston-Salem,    N.C.   27101. 

A.  Juan   Rocha,   Jr.,    1660  L   Street   NW . 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Bo.x 

8339.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 


A.  Pope.   Ballard  &   Loos,   Suite   700,   888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sunklst  Growers,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
7888.  Valley  Annex,  Van  Ntiys,  Calif.  91409. 


A.  Robert  D.  Powell.  Suite  400,  734  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Btisiness  Aircraft  Association, 
Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20004. 

A.  Power  &  Communlcatioirs  Contractors 
Association,  Early,  Iowa  50535. 

A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott,  309  Congressional 
Plaza,  220  C  Street  SE.,  Wa.shington,  D.C, 
20003. 

B.  Coalition  of  Independent  Ophthalmic 
Professionals,  309  Congressional  Plaza,  220 
C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Preservation  Action.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Wa.shington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ragan  ,&  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Flbreboard  Corp.,  55  Francisco  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr..  301  Virginia  Street 
East,  Charleston,  W.Va.  25301. 

B.  Appkalachlan  Power  Co.,  301  Virginia 
Street  East,  Charleston,  W.Va.  25301. 

A.  Joseph  Rusklewlcz,  1730  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Optometri.:  AssoclatiMi.  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D..  820  First  National 
Banl:  Bxiilding,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

A.  C.  Hill  Rylander.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washhigton,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  85  John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 


A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Burmah  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box  9419^?, 
Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


A.  William  J.  Schrelber,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  <t 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
tnont.  111.  60018. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall,  Tliornburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Occidental  Center,  Los  Augeies,  Calii. 
90054. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1100  17th  Street  NV/., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Professional 
Administrators  (NAPA),  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Suite    220,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 


A.  V/.  Ray  Shockley,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite    1001,    Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnson  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28281. 

A.  David  A.  Skedgell,  1730  Penn.sylvania 
Aventie  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.,  1 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 


A.  Smatiiers.  Merrigan  &  Herlong.  888  I7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  Care  of  Neal  Mayer  Esq.,  1000  Coi.- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


A.  J.  Roy  Spradley,  Jr.,  1140  Conne-tlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com« 
panles,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

A.  Steinhart,  Goldberg.  Feigenbavim  & 
Ladar,  1  Post  Street,  Sun  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center,  Calif.  92082. 
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A.  Roger  J.  Stone,  Jr.,  B206  Leesburg  Pike, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Public  Service  Research  Council,  8206 
Leesburg  Pike,  McLean,  Va.  22101 

A.  Michael  E.  Strother,  700  7th  Street  SW., 
Suite  613,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Power  &  Conununications  Contractors 
Association,  Early,  Iowa,  20535 


A.  Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,   14130  Riverside 
Drive,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91403. 


A.  Paul  M.  Tendler,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nvirses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tidwell,   1725  K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Michael  L.  Tiuer,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washhigton, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  Stuart  G.  Tipton,   1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,   1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  Tope,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  BuUdlng, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 


i 


A.  Herbert   C.   Upson,   260   Madison   Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Wald,    Harkrader    &    Ross,    1320    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemtex,  Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Henry  L.  Walther,  1900  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Right    To    Work    Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Donald  K.  White,  417  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp.,  Inc.,  Box  48 
Kotzebue,  Ala.ska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank,  Medford,  Oreg., 
acting  for  the  "Remaining  Members"  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  Oregon. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Melanle  J.  Wirken,  2144  California 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  1346  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Russell  C.  Wiser,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


A.  M.  Kathryn  Worley,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cornelius  T.  Young,  3515  North  Sum- 
mit Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53211. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.  System, 
231  West  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53201. 

A.  Young.  Kaplan  &  Edelsteln,  277  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  1404,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  J.  Young,  Suite  1014,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Your  Man  in  Washington,  2814  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  750  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORTS* 
•AU  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

Report  Form. 

The  followiiig  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quaiter  of  1974: 

(Note. The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Recoed,  questions  are  not  re- 
peated, only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Tax  Onk  Copr  Wrrn  the  Secret  art  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Clexk  or  the  Hottse  or  'BxntsanKinrta: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  l>ack  of  thla  page)  deaU  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  AppROPaiAXE  Lettek  or  Figxtre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Repokt"  Hkadim6  Below: 

••PMXiiaNA«T"  Repoet  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  mily. 

"QuABTEKLY"  REPORT !  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  qtiarters  Is  covered  by  thU  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  InstrucUons  will 
acoompUah  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  req\.iirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19- 


REPORT 
Pttrstjant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QT7ABTKX                     | 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employw".     (M  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firmj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  l;i 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Repwts  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  ob  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employee 
who  wlU  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — I  302 (e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wiU  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  sUtutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  cw  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publics cions 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (U  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rat*  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Rep<Mt.-< 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  l-< 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
•uch  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."    "The  term  'contribution*  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legUIatlve  interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Busitiess  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizatiotta. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  malce  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fui  d  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  fSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amount* 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  \mder  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  .7ny  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2$ Gilts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.$ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  ns  a  gift  _,                       „      .               , 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer    yes    or    no  : 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  »— Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

o    .  ~  ,  X         ,   ^i.         ..   .Li-i     ^     _^       ,.jj  ,.„..  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  ^^dress  of  Contributor";  and  Indicatl  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

"              '  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /<'n„„v,rf"  f,.^r^  i .,.   i  ♦k,„.,™v,                                     m        v 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ,  <   ^''"'"'    from  Jan.  1  through 19-...) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1.50000    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bklg..  New  York,  N.Y. 

- $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corpor.jtion,  2511  Doc  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — («)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENDrruRES  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  leg^islative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  niuiibered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."^-Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


15. 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11,  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  atid  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill." 
7-15.8-15,9-16;     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg. 
Washington,   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A   John  J   Adams,  Suite  1060,  1730  Penn-  A.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 

svlvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  cU.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Wash- 

■  B   Venco    Seventh   and   Franklin   Streets,  ington,  DC.  20005. 

Richmond,  Va.  D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $7,500. 

^  ^   '                      A.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 

A    Clarence  G.  Adamv,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Washington,  D.C.             "  D.(6)  $8,654.67.     E.  (9)  $8,654.67. 
B.  National   Association   of   Food   Chains 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,379,264.21.     E.   (9)   $92,711.89. 


1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Shipbuilder.s. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,224.34.     (9)    $25,632.34. 


A    American  Family  Corp.,  1932  Wynnton 
Road,  Columbus.  Ga.  31902. 
E.  (9)  $1,880. 


A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  161'» 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washingtoj;, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  P.lvers  Conservation  Covincil 
324  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
D.    (6)    $373.09.     E.    (9)    $557.72. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,721.60.     E.   (9)    $8,721.60. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Suite 
409,  ARBA  Building,  525  School  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhv  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068;  Wa.sh- 
ington  offices:  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $50,795.     E.  (9)  $50,795. 


A.  American  Short  Line  RaUroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Ma.s.sachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (61  $653.77.     E.  (9)  $653.77. 

A.    The    American    Society    of    Radiologic 

A    American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con-  Technologists,  500  North  Michigan  Avenue. 

gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815   16th  Suite  836.  Chicago.  lU.  60611^ 

Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  '20006.  D.  (6i  $1,670.91.     E.  (9)  $4,330.8^. 

F    f  0 1   S69  842  23  "    ' 

■  ^    *  '     ■ A.    American    Surveys.    Embassy    Square. 

A.   American   Feed   Manufacturers   Assocl-  Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

atlon.    Inc.,    1701    North    Fort    Myer    Drive,  DC.  20036. 

7    „.,  ^      .         ....        Ariinptnn   Va    22209  B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forward- 

A.  Aircraft   Owners   &   PiU,ts   Assoc.at.on,     ArUngton   Va.  22209  Association  of  America,  Inc..  One  World 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C.  20014.                    D-  (6)  ^^SOO.    E.  O)  $300-  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^    g^.^^    ^^^    ^^^   ^ork.   N.Y. 

A    RanHnif  H   AirM   121 1  Connecticut  Avc-  A.    American    Frozen    Food    In.stitute,   919      10048.  .,„„„„ 

Je  Z^ZfeZ%':^^S^n;^C.\^k     18th  f--\?W    W^-^'X$3?^69r'-  ^  '"  '"'^  '  — 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower.  Chi-  D.  (6)  $117,407.75  ^(9)  $3,146.91.  ^    American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insii- 
"^T' (^")   WOO*'   E.   (9)   $85.                                         A.   American   Hotel   &   Motel   Association,     tute.  Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte. 


A.  Alderson,  Catherwood,  Oiidov  &  Leon 
ard,  105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn 
55912. 


888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.      N.C.  28281. 

D.  (6)  $3,390.41.     E.  (9)  $3,389.27.  D.  (6)  $20,564.53.     E.  (9)  $20,564.53. 


,.,„  A  The  American  Humane  Association.  5351  A.   American   Trucking  As.soctatlons.   Inc. 

n    ThP  Hormel  Foundation    Austin    Minn       South   Roslyn   Street.   Pet   Office  Box   1266,      1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DXJ.  20036. 
B.  The  Hormel  Pounaation,  Ausim,  ivium.      ..,_,.   „,^^.  ^_^.„  -  r,_    ,f,^    810.290.06.     E.   (9)    $46,068.18. 


55912. 
D.   (6)    $5,235. 


E.   (9)    $1,007.61. 


Englewood.  Colo. 
E.  (9)  $1,800. 


D.   (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $46,068.18. 

A.    The    American    Waterways    Operators. 


A.    American    Insurance    Association,    85     Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Ar- 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038.  lington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $36,537.38.     E.  (9)  $36,537.38.  D.  (6(  $114,684.     E.  (9)  $2,835. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit-  A.  Ted  E.  Amick,  1016  H  Street  NW..  Wash 

tee,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  908,  Washing-      ington.  D.C.  20006. 


ton,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $13,488.56.     E.  (9)   $24,068.03. 


A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003(3. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Roger  D.  Allan.  1957  E  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  -    " v    „      ^   .,„,     ,„    ...     ^         r^^^ 

America,    1957    E    Street   NW..    Washington.     303.    1828   L   Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 
^5  P  20036. 

E.  (9)   $2,198.60. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shorehain  Build-  ...           ,,     ~7    ..»  ,t„     d„,,.    r>m  » 
mg,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  ^  ^of  ™"''^''".  ^'f*    Institute,    Post    Office 

B.  Music   Operators  of  America.  Inc..  228  Box  3550,  Washington.  D.C. 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111.  GOOOl. 


A.  American  Land  Title  Association,  Suite 


B.   The   National   Grange,    1616   H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D. (6)  $500. 

A.  J.  Lem  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Time.    Inc.,    Rockefeller    Center.    New 
York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,333.     E.  (9)  $226.13. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Suite  820.  1800  K 


A.  American     Medical      As.soclation.      535     street   NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
T.T„-<h  noorhorn  .citroot   ^^r\ir•atrn   ni    fin6in  -a   Run  Oil  n,n    240  Radnor-Chester 


D.  (6)  $2,625.     E.^  $135.82.  NonhDearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO,  E.   (9)    $25,177.28. 

n  r^  o^nT"''"    '''"""'    ^^'    ^^^'^'"^*""'  A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 

b!  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO,  Nort^Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington,  E.   (9)    $5,400.         

D.C.  20016.                   ^    American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National  tion.  1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave-  ^-   (^'    $-«.79J.71. 

nue  NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001.  ...            „     t     ..  »    *        t           nrn 

'  '-'""^        ' ^  A.  American    Paper    Institute.    Inc..    2G0 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  ^I^^ison  Avenue   New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

1740  West  92d  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64114.  E.  (9)   $i,27b.,iB.    

D.  (6)  $7,869.45.     E.  (9)  $7,869.45. 


B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road. 
St.  Davids.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Donald  E.  Anderson. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
918  16th  Street  NW..  'Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (G)  $8,750.     E.  (91  $75. 

A.  Scott    P.    Anger.    1725    K   Street    NW . 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil   Co..   P.O.   Box    1521. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Andrea  N.  Anglin,  1730  M  Street  NW., 


A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, 224  East  High  Street.  Elizabethtown. 
Pa..  17022. 

D.  (6)  $39.44. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wa.';hinglon.  DC. 
20036. 

E   (9)  $22,898.01. 


A.  American   Parents   Committee.   Inc..   52      Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

■Q>iH,^rI->nf     Auoniio     Kpw    Vr>rV     NY     10017.  n      t  <,o,t.i<i    ,-vf    Womor 


Vandcrbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.   (6)    $544.75.     E.   (9)   $10,800. 


A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 
D.   (6)    $4,775.     E.   (9)   $47,421, 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $8,279.95.     E.   (9)   $8,279.95. 


B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $550 

A  J.  Donald  Annett.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A  Leonard  Appel.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1032.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1478. 


A      American     Podiatry     Association,     20          —  * ^^             ,     ^ 

A    The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20  Chevy   Chase   Circle   NW.,   Washington,   DC.  Hewitt^^Avenue    Marine    Terminal.    Everett 

North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   IIK  60606.  20015  ^    •                       ^                    ^^ 

D    (6)   $2,133.07.     E.   (9)   $2,133.07.  E.   (9)    $14,b«>».J». 
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A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kiutuer,  Plotkln,  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Governmeut  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States;  c,  o  The  Honorable  Verne  A. 
Hodge,  Attorney  General;  Box  280,  St.  Thom- 
as, V.I.  00801. 

D.  (6)  •1,500. 

A.  Arent,  Fox.  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  1060  Kings  Highway  North, 
Suite  200,  Cherrv  Hill,  N.J.  08034. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  Arent,  Pox.  Kintner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,665.     E.   i9)    $33.75. 

A.  Fred  Armstrong.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Associated  Geiieral  Contractor.?  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Howard  Arnelt,  918  Ibth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice BuUding,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $918.    E.  (9)  $310.20. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp.,  1302  Wynnton 
Road.  Columbus.  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)  $1,825.      E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  1300  EDS 
Center,  Exchange  Park,  Dallas,  Tex.  75235. 

E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

£.  (9)  $41. 


A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  WMhlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Secnrities  Industry  Association,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10006. 

D.  (6)  $583.      E.  |9)  $40. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  FalrchUd  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  StrVet,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

D.  (6)  $1,65B.     E.  (9)  $170.29. 

A.  Arnold  &  Poner.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washirgton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ii'ternational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  :125  15 Jj  Sireet  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Arnold  &  Poner.  1229  IDtli  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC,  20036. 

B.  Pueno  Rlcan  Government.  Economic 
Development  Administration,  GPO  Box  2350, 
S.m  Juan,  P.R.  00936. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $65.87. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  122"^  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  Mine  Worker.';,  900  I5ih  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $16.09. 


A.  Joseph  A.shooh.  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Wa.sh- 
Ington,  DC.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors, 
1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Penn.sylvanla  Station,  Raymond  Plaza  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $82.50. 


A.  A.ssoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  301,  Crysta'  Mall 
1,  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $2,735.23. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads 
American  Railroads  Building,  Room  211, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $10,505.46.     E.  (9)  $10,505.46. 


A.  Assocaiion  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ulgion,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Assoclntloa  on  Japane.se  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
£.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Fred  G.  Aten,  Jr.,  133  C  Street  8E.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Congre-ss  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Wa.-hlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  CD.,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  ^9)  $301. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Suit©  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  100  Oceangate,  Suite 
800.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90302. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $267.32. 


A.  Baer  &  Marks,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10005. 

B.    Commodity    Ebjchange,    Inc.,   81    Broad 
Street,  Nev/  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Btilld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hav.alian  .Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washlnpton,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $0,500.       E.  (9)  $395.10. 


A..  Grace  C.  Balsinger,  2870  Arizona  Terrace 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  Nstlonai  Congres.s  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E.   (9)    $573.81. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
V.'aihington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  .Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
15th  Strcnt  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20038. 

D.    (C)    $133.44. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Donald  Baldwin  As- 
sociates 906,  1625  Eve  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  2  Broad- 
way, N.Y.  10004;  Pepco,  1900  Pennsyl- 
vanln  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $8,000.     E.   (9)   $466. 


A.  Sheila  M.  Bamberger,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $79.95. 


A.  Arnold  J.  Barer,  677  Dexter  Horton 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Air  Club  International,  7777  Perimeter 
Road  South,  Boeing  Field,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98108. 

E.   (9)    $40. 

A.  Thomas  11.  Barksdale,  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $8,360.     E.  (9)  $605. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Aenue  NW.,  Wsushington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton 
(for  CSR,  Ltd.),  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton 
(for  Interbank  Card  Association),  1250 
Coiniecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton 
(for  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association),  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Irvin  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.   (6)    $5,166.65. 


A.  Robert  W.  Barrle,  777  14th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (6)    $250. 


A.  Fraser  Barron.  1054  Potomac  Street  NV/., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Havasupal  Tribal  Council,  Stipal.  Ariz. 
86435. 

D.  (6)  .$8,019.50.     E.  (9)  $316.68. 


A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grpnt  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
Hotise,  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

D.   (0)   $1,200. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771  N  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2003G. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $301.74. 


A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   1 6)    $4,953.87.     E.   (9)    $108.88. 

A.  William  W.  Bates,  2016  Peachtree  Center 
Building,  Atlanta.  Ga.  SC^OS. 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $398.30. 

A.  Batzell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil. 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 
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A.  Batzell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Merle  D.  Baumgart,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $48.76. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW., 
Roanoke,  Va.  24009. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  40  Franklin 
Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24009. 

D.  (6)    $1,859.91.     E.   (9)    $1,859.91. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  Congress  of  Railway 
Unions,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 

E.  (9)  $1,609.70. 

A.  Becker,  Slsk  &  Becker.  1819  H  Street  NW, 
Number  950,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Seattle  Opera  Association,  Seattle.  Wash. 
D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Number  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $4,879.88.     E.  (9)  $561  89. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Number  600,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Avitomoblle, 
Aero.space  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48214. 

D.  (6)  $7,344.50.     E.  (9) $792.92. 

A.  Page  Belcher,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  404,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $262.50. 

A.  Thcfnas  P.  Bennett,  1735  New  York 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  E.  M.  Benson,  Jr.,  515  S.  Flower  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  S.  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif .  90071. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Berry  &  Gipson.  Suite  670.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Atalanta  Corp.,  17  Varlck  Street,  New 
York  Citv,  N.Y.   10013. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $64.40. 

A.  Berry  &  Gipson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Penn.syl- 
vanla Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Berry  &  Gipson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OEHEG,  Sudtiroler  Platz  8.  A-6020 
Insbruck.  Atistrla,  OEMOLK,  P.O.  Box  176. 
A-1013.  Vienna.  Austria. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $56.71. 


A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut  Av- 
enue, NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $168. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Biemlller,  815  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $8,853.     E.  (9)  $160.70. 


A.  Walter    J.    Bierwagen,    5025    Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consUi  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Lmda   M.   Billings,   324   C   Street,   BE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  1050  MUls  Tower.  220  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.    (6)    $3,250.     E.    (9)    $130. 


A.  Tracy  Bird,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $275. 


A.  Lydia  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $240.    E.    (9)  $240. 


A.  Neal    R.    Bjornson,    30    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National    MUk    Producers    Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $124.95. 


A.  John    W.    Black,    1800   K    Street    NW.. 
Suite  920,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank 
of  America  Plaza.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $475. 


A.  Jerald  Blizln,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  HIU  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Gottesman  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  575 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Becky  Bogard,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  A.  Dewev  Bond,  Post  Office  Box  3556, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  Post  Office 
Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1600  Wil- 
son Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  Suite  1001,  1150 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28281. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.    E.  (9)  $184.89. 


A.  T.  J.  Boone,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Post  Office  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

E. (9)  $200. 


A.  Mark    Borinskv,    1910    K    Street    NW  . 
Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  National  Council  To  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Charles  E.  Bosley,   100  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World. 
D.  (6)  $5,400. 


A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  609,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  A.    D.    Bourland,    1660   L    Street    NW.. 
Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $710.45. 


A.  Kenneth   J.    Bousquet,    2021    K    Street 
NW.,  Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)   $340. 


A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.'C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,196.25.     E.  (9)  $846.55. 

A.  Boyden    &    Kennedy.    1000    Kennecott 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City,"  Utah  84133. 

B.  Hopi  Indian  Tribe,  Oraibi,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)   $25,050.     E.   (9)   $4,587.60. 


A.  Melvin  J.  Boyle,  1125  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,333. 


A.  Frank  W.  Bradley,  Suite   1204,   1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.,  Suite  1204. 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  200C6. 

E.   (9)    $75. 


A.  Gene   M.   Bradley,   955   L'Enfant   Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

D.    (6)    $550.     E.    (9)    $367.43. 


A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA  (OPEDA) ,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,260.     E.   (9)   $25. 


A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  533  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  III.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $733. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 


A.  Joseph    E.    Brady,    5018    East    Summer 
Moon  Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85044. 

B.  National    Coordinating    Committee    of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Charles  G.  Bragg,  Post  Office  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $748.46.     E.   (9)    $63.80. 


A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group.  133  C  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.    (Gl    $.'531.25. 

A.  Edwartl  J.  Brenner,  Suite  301.  Crystal 
Mall  1.  1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  .Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 
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B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  301,  Crystal  Mall 
1,  1911  JeSerson  DavU  Highway,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 


A.  Bill  Brier.  1129  aoth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  National   Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,749.99.     E.    (9)    $85.04. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Bi  iscoe. 

B.  Natlional  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc..  918 
16'h  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $135.     E.    (9)    $16.50. 


A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'ritb, 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Ycwk,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $450. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  810,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $4\500. 

A.  David  Broome,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $70.76. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washineton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  A.ssociatlon, 
2e00  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Waf  hlngion,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $800. 


A.  Michael  P.  Brown. 

B.  American    Frozen    Food    Institute.    919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washhigton,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $75. 


A.  Brown.  Vlassls  &  Bain.  222  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock.  Ariz. 
86515. 

D.   (6)   $19,997.50.     E.   (9)    $8,599.45. 

A.  Travis  Taylor  Brown.  2525  49th  Street 
TCVV.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeldman.  Schomer,  and 
Chase,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers.  Suite 
312,  9301  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Beverly  HiUs, 
Calif.  90210. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman,  Schomer,  and 
rvia£e,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
I'lRton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20014. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman.  Schomer.  and 
Chase.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
900.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Marsachusetts  BanKprs  Awoclatlon, 
li\r.,  125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeldman.  Schomer.  and 
Chase.  Suite  900.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Giiaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC  Pla.^a,  Milv.aukee,  V,i;;.  5.3201. 

A.  BrowoUeiii.  ZeidmiJii,  Scb.nier,  and 
Chase,  1025  Connetticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
900.  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 


B.  PruLease,   Inc.,    125S    Boylstou   Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02216. 
E.   (9)   $84.04. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce.  Jr..  1125  l&th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (0)   $2,925.     E.   (9)   $3,983. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW,.  Suit©  700.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1  Pacific  Coa.st  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.   (6)   $960      E.   (9)    $303.94. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P  O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlr.sier.  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $221.08. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  929,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  r.  Croodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.   (6;    $200. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
W'ashlngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.     E.    (9)    $190.41. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Burke,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
V/ashlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $437.50.     E.   (9)    $110. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tob.  Exp.  Assn., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $12,246.     E.  (9)  $778.39. 

A  Philip  Burnett,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $581.25.     E.  (9)  $81.02. 


A.  George  Burnham.  IV,  1623  K  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D  C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  600 
Gruiit  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
1620  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dcdge  Corp.,  300  Park  ATenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $399.65. 

A.  David  Burpez.  Fcrdhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

A.  Busby,  Rivkln,  Sherman,  Levy,  and 
Rehm.  900  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1 100,  Wash- 
inpton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Feather  &  Down  Association.  Inc.,  257 
West  38  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10018. 

D.  tO)  $C'00. 

A.  Richard  M.  Bush.  Suite  501,  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Suite  501 
Barr  Building,   Wi»shlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Biislnes.s  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tl jnal  Prloritiis,  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 


D.   (C)  $815.     E.  (9)  $1,376.42. 

A.  James  J.  Butera.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)  $1,325.    E.  (9)  $111.79. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardaer,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Cabot  Corporation),  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington.    D.C.    20O06. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(For  The  Dealer  Bank  Association), 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington,   DC.    20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut) 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  N.W..   Washington.   D.C.   30006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  HoUabavigh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Natomas  Co.),  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
.  nue    NW..    Washington.    DC.    20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(For  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.;  Freeport  Minerals  Co.;  Han- 
na  Mining  Co.  and  AMAX),  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Camp,  Carmotiche,  Palmer,  Cai-wile  & 
Barsh.  Pioneer  Building.  Lake  Charles.  La. 
70601. 

B.  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation. 
State  of  Louisiana,  P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  70804. 

D.  (6)  $980. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box   12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $346.15. 

A.  Charles  ArgyU  Campbell.  1615  H  Street 
NW..   Washington,    DC.   20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell.  8111  Gatehouse 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehoxise  Roed,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Sharyn  G.  Campbell.  1620  I  Street  NW  . 
Suite  603,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmericard.  Inc..  555  Cali- 
fornia Street  NW.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     D.   (9)   $2,670.06. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannor*.  Jr..  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  B.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue.  P.O.  B,  Pasadena.  Calif. 
91109. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $1,078.59. 

A.  David  L.  Cantor.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW..    Washington,    DC.   20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)     $650.     E.    (0)     $57.84. 

A.  Marvin  CupLin. 

B.  Indnstrlfll  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  I6th  Strfcfet  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 
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A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
etal. 

D.  (6)  $11,200.    E.  (9)  $147. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1100,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New   York.   N.Y.    10019. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  17lh  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
2727  Allen  Parkway,  P'.O.  Box  3206,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.    (6)     $60,000.     E.   (9)     $330.70. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Room  505,  The  Far- 
ragut  Building,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  Coimcll  of  European  &  Jap- 
anese National  Shipowners,  30/32  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  EC3A,  8ET,  England. 

D.   (6)    $5,431.12.     E.   (9)    $661.98. 

A.  Cardon  Sanders  &  Ferrell,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

D.   (6)  $200. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.   20006. 

B.  General   Atomic  Co.,   San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $375. 

A.  PhUlp  Carlip,  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.    (9)    $1,790.89. 

A.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  ,  633  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $480.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  201  South  Seventh 
Street,  Columbia,  Mo. 

B.  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association. 
D.   (6)    $5,299.32.     E.   (9)    $951.18. 


B.  Santa  Fe  Natural  Resources,  Inc.,  80 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  lU.; 
Champlin  Petroleum  Co.,  P.O.  Box  9365,  Port 
Worth,  Tex.;  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $33,745.     E.  (9)  $2,408.60. 

A.  James  B.  Ca.sh,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  W.ishington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
li0036. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $42.50. 


A.  James  Cassese.  Sr.,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48203. 

D.   (6)    $3,975. 

A.  Frank  R,  Cawley,  511  Wilson  Plaza 
Building,  2425  Wil.son  Boulevard,  Arlington. 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association. 
511  WUson  Plaza  BuUding,  2425  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)   $67.     E.   (9)    $93.73. 


A.  Frank  R.  Cawley.  Room  511.  Wilson 
Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc..  333  Ea.st  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.   (6)    $83.33.     E.   (9)    $120.40. 


1,  A.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions, 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
in-^ton.  D.C.  20002. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $17,186.73. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage   Institute.   2300   Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)   $1,125. 


A.  Henry  A.  Carrington,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,   Suite   500,    Washington,    D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Steet  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washhigton,  D.C, 
20036. 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.(6)  $1,000. 


A.  John  R.  Caraon,  20  Chew  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.   (0)   $6,250. 

A.  John  L.  Casev.  127  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf .  26  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  P.O. 
Bo.x  507.  Durban.  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)    $50,000.     E.    (9)    $4,053.66. 

A.  Robert  J.  Casev,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T.  10017. 
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A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co..  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
StreetNW,  Washington.  DC.  20008. 

B.  Satra   Corp..   475    Park   Aventie   South. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

X.  James  W.  Chapman. 
B.  Tlie   Retired   OflScers   Association,    1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.   ^6)    $3,297. 


A.  Wiillam  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.    (61    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $4,157.01. 

A.  Nancy    H.    Chasen,    133    C    Street    SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

b.    (6)    $500. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Suite  515  Blake  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  As-sociation,  1025 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20C36. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chri.stensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Cigar  A.ssociation  of  America,  Inc.,  575 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
D,    (6)    $117,412.66.     E.    (9)    $43.90. 


B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.  (6»  $1,725.      E.  (9)  $20.79. 


A.  Kimball  Clark,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (C)  $39.14.      E.  (9)  $224. 


A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washingt.on,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,250. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1020,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  Fust  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago, 
111.' 60604. 


A.  Joan  Claybrook,  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
i!i^'l.jn.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, be.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $874.90. 

A.  Clr.y  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  CSR.  Ltd..  1-7  O'Connell  Street.  Syd- 
ney. Australia 

A.  Clearv.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  .Association,  Suite  3600. 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton.  12:0 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  \ 

B.  Nalomas  Co  ,  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  OU  Shale  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica 
Building.  Los  Anteles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1?50 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sj-nthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue. Searsdale.  N.Y.,  10533. 

D    (6(  $200.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands.  Inc.,  245  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $94. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brown  &  WUliamsou  Tobacco  Corp., 
LouisviU2,Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $94. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark.  100  Indiana  Aventie  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc  ,  4100  Roxboro  Road, 
Durh.^m,  N.C.  27702. 

E. (9)  $94. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 
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B    Lorlllard.  Division  of  Loews  Theatres,  A.  The  Coca-Cola  Co  .  PO.  Drawer   1734 

Inc.   200   East   42d   Street,   New   York.   N.Y.  Atlanta,  Oa.  30301. 

^""17.  E.   (9)    $2,173.44. 

E,  (9)  $94.  

A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Ington,  D.C.  20036. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M    Street    NW., 

B.  Philip   Morris   Inc.,    100    Park    Avenue.  Washington,  DC.  20036 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  D.   (6)  $7,125.     E.  (9)  $65.25 

E.  (9)  $94.  

A.  Timothy   A.   Colcord,    1620   Eve   Street 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,   1776  K  Street  NW.,      NW..  Suite  603,  Washington,  DC.  20006.  -  ^.,  k,..^..,.„„,  „.„  «  ^uwarus    looc 

Washington.  DC.  10006.  B.  National  BankAmerlcard,  Inc..  555  Cal-     K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Washington'  DC 

B.  R.  J.  Reynold."!  Industries.  Inc..  Wins-  ifornla   Street.   San   Franci.sco.   Calif    9412C      20006.                                                               -          • 
ton-Salem.N.C.  27102.  D.   (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $8,207.67.                               B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  I)idustry  Com- 

id.  ( 9 )  $94.  -*-* **' —     .^^/^T^-rt.        .    ... —     _            — 

A.  Eleanor    Cole 


B.   National   Association   of   Food   Chains 
1725  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards.  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC 
20006, 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  2000f.. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards,  1606 


*».    ^4v(»tiw«       v^v»i^.       uon,      xili:.,       f^ 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,   1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.  200()4. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  B.  UBA.  Inc. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc..    1776    K  D.   (6>  $1,000.     E   (P)  $1  000 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20000.                                                               

A.  R.    Michael    Cole.   2030    M    Street    NW  . 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,   1016  20th  Street  Washington.  DC.  20036 

NW.  Washington,  DC.  20036.  B.  Common    Cause.    2030    M    Street    NW  , 

B.  National     Association     of     Plumbing-  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
Heating-Cooling      Contractors.      1016      20tli  D.   (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $195  93 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.                                                             . 

E.   (9)  $90.  A.  Robert    E.    Cole,    1660    L    Street    NW., 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


mlttee.  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Wash- 
UBA.     Inc.,     720    Hotel      ingfon.  DC.  20006. 


A.  Clifford.    Warnke.    Glass.    Mclhvain    fz         B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand     ^^  02903 


D.   (6)  $1,250.     E.   (9)  $525. 

A.  Charles    E.    Collins,    1602    Rock    Creek 
Drive,  Frederick.  Md.  21701. 

B.  Maryland   Farm   Bureau.   8930   Liberty 
Road.  Randallstown.  Md.  21133. 

D.  (6^  $3,250. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  in  Westminster  Street 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 

B.  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode  is- 
land.   Ill    Westminster    Street.    Providence. 


Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202 

ington,  D.C.  20006.  D.    (6>  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,087.25. 

B.  Avco    Corp.,    750    Third    Avenue,    New  

York,  N.Y.  10017.  a.  Robert  T.  Cole.   1200  17th  Street  NW  , 

E.   (9)    $1.50.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Claude   Charles.    37   Severn   Road.   The 

A.  Clifford.    Warnke,    Glass.    Mcllvvain    &  Peak.  Hong  Kong. 

Finney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash-  E.   (9)   $28.49. 


A.  Robert  T.   Cole.   1200   17th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Two  Gateway  Cen- 
ter. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $3,681.     E.  (9)  $208  06. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole,   1200   17th  Street  NW.. 


Ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  600 
Grant  Street,  P.O.  Box  536,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15230. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass.  Mclhvain  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006.  ...  ..„,,„. ^    ^.  ^^^^,   j^ 

B.  National      Railroad      Passenger      Corp.  Washington,  DC.  20036 
(Amtrak).   965  L'Enfant   Plaza   North,   SW.,  B.    PPG    Industries,    Inc ,    One    Gateway 
Washington,  DC.  20024.  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.    (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $53.54. 

A.  Clifford,    Warnke,    Glass,    Mcllwaln    &  

nS-DC?(^r""'' """'"''  '''^••'^"''"  ^^°'««    *=    «-"»"•     10»»    Connecticut 

Ixchanl'e!"  t7r79^Tne''s'^reerNe5;  %'SZ     '4lrXy''Zo?^''  ""''"""'  ^•*^''-  ^"^' 
N.Y..   Commodity  Exchange,   Inc.,   81    Broad  


street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $115.45. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Class.  Mcll-.valn  fc 
Plmiey,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illlnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035.  Toledo.  Ohio 
43601. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $103. 

A.  Larry  D.  Cllne,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.    (6)  $10,254.07.     E.  (9)  $10,254.07. 


A.  Coles  &-  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  ArUng- 
ton,  Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $475. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,   1666 

.    „.      ,       ,,    „,  ,  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC 

A.  Charles  _M.   Clusen.   324   C   Street   SE..     20006. 

B.    Bicycle    Manufacturers   Association    of 


Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


n    Qiln.,.    «-.!., >,      tnen    <^...      ™  _  ^^^j^ic    i«oni.im;i.urcra    Association    o: 

B.  Sierra    Club,    1050    Mills    Tower.    San      America,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

D.    (6)  $3,625.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Grover  B.  Cobb.  1200  Travis,  Houston. 
Tex. 

B.  Houston   Natural   Gas   Corp..   PO    Box 
1 188.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $215.62. 

A.  Grover    C.    Cobb,    1771    N    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters 


NY.  10007. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $100. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

B.  Department  of  Information.  Private 
Bag  X152,  Pretoria,  0001,  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

D.    (6)  $33,308.84.     E.    (9)  $48,575.99. 


D.    (6>  $68.75. 

A.  Robert  B.  Collyer,  UBA.  Inc.,  720  Hotel 
Washington,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

B.  UBA,  Inc. 

D.    (6)  $1,000.     E.    (9)  $1,000. 

A.     Colorado     Railroad     Association,     7<>2 
Maje-tlc  Building.   Denver.   Colo.   Q0202 
D.    (6)  $933.     E.    (9)  $2,285. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bord 
Financing.  1000  Ring  BuUding,  Washlnutou 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6>  $22,000.     E.   (9)  $6,260.74. 

A.  Committee  of  Copyright  Owners  (CCO) 
1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006 
D.   (6)  $26,117.81.     E.   (9)  $10,790.27. 

A.  Committee  on  Strikes  in  Transporta- 
tion, 1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

D.   (6)  $1,425,610.33.     E.   (9)  $480,873.88 

A.  Harold  B.  Confer,  245  Second  Street 
NE,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis. 
lation.  245  Second  Street  NE.,  WashiUKton 
DC. 

D.    (6>  $1.6r>l. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208  S. 
LaSalle  Street,  Clilcago.  111.  60604 

D,    (6)  $900.     E.   (9)  $137.90. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  loth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY.  10019 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $200. 

A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Room  800.  Washington  DC 
20001. 

D.   (6)  $8,539.39.     E.   (9)  $8,538.99. 

A.    Congress   Watch    (Public   Citizen).    133 
C  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)  $4,456.59.     E.   (9)  $4,456.59. 


A    Raymond  F.  Conkling.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
B.  Texaco  Inc  ,   135  Ea.st  42d  Street.  New 


1771  N  Street  NW     Washington    nr    9nni7'     ,  ^    Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.   1666  B.  Texaco  Iiu 

D    rGl/s  000      F  ^?ilnn  ?«.^'''**  ^'^-  ^"'^^  '^°^'  Washington,  DC.     York.  NY.  10017 

D.  (0)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $400.  20006.  D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $55.78. 
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A.  Connecticut    Bankers    Association,    100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 
D.  (6)  $1,330.06.     E.  (9)  $1,330.06. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $549.94. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center.  Plttsbtirgh.  Pa, 
15222. 

E.  (9)  $45. 


A.  Consumer  Action  Now.  Inc..  30  East  esth 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10021. 
D.  (6)  $5,350.15.     E.  (9)  $2,130. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Jack  T.  Conway.  2030  M  Siieet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,812.50. 

A.  Cook  &  Franke,  6G0  Ea.-.l  Mason  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

B.  M&I  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  .53202. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook.  Jr.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  1)1.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $908. 

A.  James  A.  Cook,  2311  West  El  Segundo 
Boulevard,  Ha.vihorne,  Calif.  90250. 

B.  Ernest  W.  Hahn.  Inc..  2311  West  EI  Se- 
gundo Boulevard.  Hawthorne.  Calif.  90250. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Eileen  D  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Aveinie 
NE..  Suite  101.  Washhigton.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  E;'st 
Huron  Street.  Chicago  111.  6061 1. 

D.  (6)  $638.50. 

A.  Edv/ard  Cooper.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper  626  .South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmotith-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc..  Box  1123.  Porismouih,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $660.11. 

A.  MltchcU  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NV/.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cotmcil  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  43.000.     E.  (9)  $5.85. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.      E   $14.50. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1838  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  DX!. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $850. 


A.  Darren  Coover.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
812.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $212. 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1025  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $87.50. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrlgan,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Islancl  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,672.11. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cois.  IStiO  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
liifeto'i.D.C.2u006. 

B.  Corning  OIa.ss  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
14330. 


A.  V/illlam  R.  Corson,  1707  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.'^hington.  DC. 

B.  FenthotLse  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington.  D.C.   2000C. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (G)    $5,739.97. 

A.  David  Cosson.  2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
307.  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  TOW..  Suite  307,  Wa.<ih- 
ii'.gton,  D.C.  20037. 

b.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Bertram  Robert  Cotiine.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  7.18.  Wa.shl.-.gion,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    i6)    $141.67.     E.    (9)    $2. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coulta,s,  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite   508.   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1C12  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE..   Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $6,490.64.     E.    (9)    S6.496.G4. 

A.  Cotmcil  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psvcliological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  606.  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.    (6)     $44,969.33.     E.     (9)     $7,785.90. 


JK.  Council  of  State  Chamb€r.->  of  Commerce. 
1U28  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.   20036. 

D.    «6)    $387.     E.    (P)    .*453.39. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
npotirut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Adhe-slve  &  Sealant  Council.  1410  Hlg- 
gin.>i  Road.  Park  Ridge,  111.  600(>8. 

A.  Counihan.  Ca.sey  &  Loomis.  lOOO  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  V.'ashington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
151  h  Street.  NW..  Washingvon.  DC.  20005. 

.\.  Counilian.  Casey  /,:  IjOomls.  1000  Con- 
nei.ticut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC,  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Blttimi:ious  Contractors. 
1000  Connecticut  A'.enue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Connihan.  Casey  &•  Loomis,  lOiX)  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CIa.s.sroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

A.  Cotnilhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Wasiiington,  DC.  20036. 


B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  59  East  Main  Street,  Moorestown, 
N.J.  08057. 

A.  Counlhon.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  53004. 

A.  Connihan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America. 
917  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami,  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW*., 
Washington,  DC.  20015. 

A  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticiit  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  2003G. 

B.  National  A.ssociation  of  Printing  Ink 
M.-.r.\ifactur.n-s.  101  Executive  BuUding,  Elms- 
ujfd.   N.Y.   10523. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036^/ 

B.  National  Erectors  AssociatiorLiaoO 
Nurth  Kent  Street.  Arlington,  Va,       ^*^ 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Coi',- 
iieLticnt  Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Aseoclatlon,  1000 
Coinietticut  Avenue,  Washitigton,  D.C.  200J6. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Ixx)mis,  1000  Con- 
U'rcicut   Avenue,    Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  A.ssoclatlon,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  American  Optomet- 
ric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036, 

B,  American  Optometric  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter.  O.D..  820  First  National  Bank 
Bi'llding.  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  <6)   4,133.92.     E.   (9)    $166.50. 

A.  Covington  k  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  WashUigton,  D.C,  20006, 

B,  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
s'-.ciation.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  D,C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Covington  &  Btn-llng.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Men's  Aastirance  Co.  of 
America,  EMA  Tovver  1  Peim  Valley  Park, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141, 

A.  Covington  k  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC,  20006, 

E.  i9)   $28.15. 

A.  Covington  ^:  Bui-ling.  888  16tli  Stre<>t 
NW  .  Wasblngon.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Irvuig  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

E    |9)  «42.50. 

A.  Covington  A:  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washingon,  D.C.  20005. 

B,  MGIC  Investment  Corp,,  600  Marine 
Pl:i^a.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  43201. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16tii  Street 
NW.,  Washingon,  D.C,  20003. 

B,  National  Committee  for  Limited  PrcPt 
Housing,  Co  HRH  Construction  Oorp,,  515 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NT,  10022, 

E.   (9»   $213.13. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  IGth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washigton  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $10,000.     (E)    (9)  $158.82. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  IStli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation, 7901  Westparic  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  ICtli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Perdue  Inc.,  P.O.  Bo.\  1537.  Sallslnirv, 
Md.  21801. 

E.  (9)    $36.05. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Co'.ven,  9021  Willow  VaMey 
Drive.  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,   Wa.shlngton.   DC.   20036. 

D.   (6)    $36.     E.   (9)    $36. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown.  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown.  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, U.S.  Highway  50  and  Nail  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  1906.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66222. 

D.  (6)  $2,807.51.     E.  (9)  $13.70. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford.  1625  Eve  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  Eve  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,066.56.     E.  (9)  $165. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractor  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.     20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $832.50.     E.   (9)   $1,027.74. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  12050  Woodward  A\enue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 

A.  Jack  A.  Crowder,  Suite  1001.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28281. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $36. 

A.  Barry  M.  Cullen. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.  1020  I  Street 
N.W.,  No.  700,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $83.47. 

A.  Pranlc  Cummings,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics 
Engineers,  345  East  47th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  IGili  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-CIO,  905  16th  Streei  NW., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,240.    E.  (9)  $3,561.40. 


A.  William  Kay  Daines,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $119.05. 


A.  Tliomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Soft   Drink   Association,   1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $101.70.     E   (9)   $1. 


A.  Frank  C.  Daniel.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wa<-lungton, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  Daniel.'!  S^  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  A'-sociation. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  .^-  Houlihan,  1810  H  Street  NW., 
VVav!iinf,'ton.  DC.  20000. 

B.  Levin  Computer  Corp..  224  East  49th 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

D.   (f>)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $256.37. 

D.  Dan/an.sky,  Dickey,  Tydings.  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
.sylvan'a  Avenue  NW.,  WMShliigton,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
s\lvaiMa  Avenue  NW.,  WaslMngton,  D.C. 
2tX)06. 

A.  Philip  J.  Dau«rhcrly. 

B.  Industrial  Union  EJepartmenl.  AFL  CIO, 
815  16th  Street.  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $3,237.     E.   (9)    $83.75. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $118. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  R.R.  1.  Box  160,  V;U- 
parai.so,  Ind.  46383. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington,  DC.  20007. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $1,427.51. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis  Suite  5200,  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  4444 
IjawTence  Aveiuie,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

D.  (6)    $150. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis  Suite  5200.  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
One  First  National  Pla7a,  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

E.  (9)    $158.85. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Suite  5200,  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  W.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicaso,  111.  60603. 

E.   (9)   $96.23. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  Suite  5200.  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  The   Myron   Stratton   Home,   P.O.   Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.    (6)    $1,675.     E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Suite  5200,  One  First 
National  Pla/a.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  HI, 
C0018. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     £.   (9)    $365.80. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Suite  5200,  Cue  Fij-st 
National  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,   Inc..   6300  Seats 
Tower,  Chicago,  Hi.  60606. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $54.23. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Suite  5200.  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60684. 

E.   (9)   $100.23. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  Suite  5200.  One  First 
Ni  clonal  Plaza.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  111.  00604. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  Suite  5200,  One  First 
Nalloi'al  Plava.  Chicago,  ill.  60603. 

B.  United  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
One   East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ill.  60001. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Claire  Da^is.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Wasiiington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rur&l  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  George  R.  Davis,  Suite  403.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  Natl.  Capt. 
Local  Div.  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
No.  4u3,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734.  At- 
lar.ta.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  I  (3 1  $410.     E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Wicshington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A..  1613 
H  Soeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
W3  hington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  As.soclation. 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   i6)   $750. 


.'V.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  418  East  Rosser  Ave- 
nue. P.O.  Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 
B.  North  Dakota  Ralhvav  Lines,  et  al. 
E.  (9)  $711.40. 

A.  Dawson.  Quinn,  Riddell.  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005.  i 

B.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation. 3379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30326. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $387.70. 

A.  Dawson.  Quinn.  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davi.s. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crnndall  Building.  S.ilt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,051.81. 

A.  Charles  W.  Dav.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich,  48121. 
D,  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $254. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupoi.t  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  A.ssociated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  As.sociation,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  2001  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 
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A.  Ronald  B.  Dear.  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.00. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251.  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  10l2-14ih  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9>  $87,77. 


A.  DeHart  «.-  Broide,  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  57lh  Street.  New  York, 
K.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $1,550.00.     E    (9)    $79.08. 


A.  DeHart  &  Broide,  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Av- 
enue, Now  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $650.00.     E.  (9)  $30.72. 


A.  John  L.  Delano,  Box  1172.  Helena,  Mont. 
59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  A.ssoclatIon,  Box  1172, 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 

E.  (9)   $1,568.92. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150.00. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadwav, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A,  Ray  Denison,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,098.00.     E.  (9)   $477.60. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Denning,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  1166, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $650.00.     E.  (9)  $300.00. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y.   10023. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  (ECAT),  1211  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  One  Liberty  Plaza,  New  "Sbrk,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Trans  ^rld  Airlines,   Inc  ,  605  Third 

Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y.  10016. 
E.   (9)    $190. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Pewey,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  WashUigton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific   Gas   &    Electric    Co.,    77   Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $2,420.     E.  (6)  $1,084.23. 


A.  Dialog,  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Room  900, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Charles  J.  DiBona,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jolni  M.  Dickerman,  1730  Rhode  Ireland 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  As.sociation,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
3.'50,   Washington,   D  C.   20036. 

D,   (6)   $8,029,28.     E.   (9)   $195.89. 


A  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
lond  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  MarysviUe  Dam.  P.O. 
Drawer  B.,  MarysviUe,  Calif.  95902. 

D.    t6)    $1,373.37.     E.    (9)    $28.94. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388,  Sacramento.  Calif. 
05802. 

D.    (6)    $2,185.58.     E.    (9)    $85.50. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1703  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.    20036. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  P.O.  Box 
815.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $214.70.     E.   (9)    $14.70. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
a.'idria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.   (6)    $49,849.43.     E.   (9)    $49,849.43. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Siiite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $97.15. 

A.  Edward  V.  Donahue,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC.  20036. 

B.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union, 
1900  L  Street  'JW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,34^;.     E.   (9)   $2,198. 


A.  Jack  Donahue  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
606.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  606,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,374.     D.  (9)  $332.50. 


A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  As.sociation  of  Nurserymen,  230 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Gary  W.  Donnelly,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  IiLstltute,  Inc.,  1315 
Ibth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $10,254.07.     E.    (9)    $10,254.07. 


A.  James  A.  Dorsch.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
\\  ashington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  As.soclatlon  of  Anier- 
ioa.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $417.90.       E.  (9)   $112.66. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Suite  529,  Nunsey  Build- 
lug,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Suite  629, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.    (6)    $2,943.60.     E.    (9)    $245. 


A.  Dow.  Lohnes,  &  Albertson,  1225  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Advance  Schools,  Inc.,  5900  Northwest 
Highway,   Chicago,   111.   60631. 


A.  F  Ra\nnond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  N^'., 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45201. 


A.  Harry  J,  Doyle,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  As.soclatlon.  in 
care  of  Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  820  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   1 6)   $311.40.    E.  (9)   $250.25. 


A  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6p  $4,031.25. 


A.  .Andrew  Drance,  Room  511,  Wilson 
Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Rlclimond,  Va.  23219. 

D.    (C)    S270.     E.    (9)    $89.13. 


A,  Dean  W.  Drulias,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  820  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Peoria,  m.  61602. 

D.    (6)    $131.56.     E.    (9)    $170.94. 

A.  Fianklln  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Evelyn   Dubrow.    1710   Broadway,   New 
York,   N.Y.   10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $4,654.     E.   (9)    92,405.88. 


A.  Donald  A.  Duffy.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 


A,  William  E.  Duke,  1025  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  M.  L.  DuMars.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  EHectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $60. 


A.  Norman  Duncan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (61    $240.     E.   (9)    $164.05. 


A,  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Natoma.s  Co.) .  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1250  Connectlcvjt 
Ave:iue  NW,.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Oil  Shale  Corp.) ,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Douglas    G.    Dunn,    1133    15th    Street 
NW,.  Suite  603.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  2223  Dodg» 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  172S  K 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  J.  Frederick  Durr.  Rural  Route  No.  2, 
Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

B.  National  Asaoclatioa  of  Fanner  Elected 
Conualtteemen,  car*  of  J.  Frederick  Durr, 
Rural  Route  No.  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

E.  (9)  $91.25. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley. 

B.  Aaaoclatlon  of  M&ximvnn  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc..  17S5  DeSales  Street  NW..  Waah- 
ington.  O.C.  20086. 


A.  Eas>t-Wcst  Trade  Council.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2aO.    B.  (9>  $2,085.81. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  1025  Connecticut  NW., 
Suite  1206,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Oas  Co.,  301  Soutli  Horwood. 
Dallas,  Tes.  75201. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Eclter,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $17.10. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  SiUte  801,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  Bast  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $587.50. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Ivladlson  Avenue, 
New  YorlsL.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  .'iOO  M.idison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOltf. 

E.  (9)   $417.43. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  103&  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Wa-sblngum,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  S81 12. 

D.    (C)    $375.00     E.   (9)    $12.73. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Eliringhaus,  Jr..  1600  South 
Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Hder,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  520.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  S.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $250.     £.   (9)   $134.17. 

A.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  1300 
EDS  Center,  Exchange  Park,  Dalla.'*,  Tex, 
75235. 

E.  (9;    $63.00. 

A.  John  Dovle  Elliott.  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md.  20784. 

A.  Ruth  Bowdey  Elliott,  5500  Quincv  .Street, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md.  20784. 

D.   (6)    $972.51.     £.   (9)    $1,704.53. 

A.  Jobn  C.  ElllB.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
lngton.D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $31,698.76.     E.  (6)  $29,418.14. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Aprlcultural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonliun  State  Fair  Orounds^ 
Timonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   $3ie.85. 


A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  3000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 
E.  (9)  $767.80. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Associatioti.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    .$235. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Baibell  Co.,  York, 
Pa.  17405. 

D.  (6)    $1,950.     E.    (9)    $333.40. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  1625  Eye  Street  NW.. 
Washuiglou.  D.C. 

B.  Huskv  Oil  Co.,  Box  380,  Codv,  W\o. 
82414. 

E.  (9)   8125. 

A.  Grover  W.  Enslev.  200  Pwk  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

B.  National  Afsoclatiou  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  Nev.-  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   ^tj)   $1,380.00. 

A.  Barry  Ensmiuger,  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Suite  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erlckson.  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
W.Lsliiixgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1610  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000'i. 

D.   Ci)    $1,700.     E.   (9)    $275. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veteran-s  of  Ftjreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

D.    (0)    $3,364.     E.    (9)    $23. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  loth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  2000S. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc.,  1200  Cargill  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    .•i'27. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  813  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlHitlonfl,  816  161  h 
Stieet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,864.     E.    (9)    $154.47. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wasli- 
irtjton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $I03.55«.07.     B.    19)    $35,735.20. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)    $1,933.99.     B.   (ft)    $1,933.00. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  Suite 
810,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
2003G. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Stuart  F.  FeklBleln. 

B.  Natiozwl  Cable  TV  Association.  Inc., 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $127.50.     E.   (0)    $50.00. 


A.  Carc4  Fielders,    1030   ISth   Street  NW., 
WasJilugton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American     Nurses'     Association,     Inc., 
2420  Pershing  Bo«td,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.   (6)    $3,045.27.     B.   (9)    $3,045.27. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  C07   Ring   Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Council  of  Pore.st  Industries  of  BritL-ih 
Columbia,  1500-1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver  1,  British  Coliunbla,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $8,878.02.     £.   (9)    $280. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  607  RUig  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  321  Bloor  Street 
East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $1,001.00.     E.   (9)    $120. 

A.  Francis  S.  Filbey,  817  14th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  Dr. 
200as. 

D.   (Oi  TiJ,710.45. 

i>.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  1030  loth  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  B.-X  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  88112. 

D.    (6)    $346.67. 

A.  T.uke  W.  Finlay.  Jr.,  306  North  Cherr  • 
Street,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publi.shlng  Co.. 
Rocliesier,  N.Y.  14603. 

n.    (6)  $250. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America.  325 
Penn.s)ivanla  A\-enue  SE..  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,510.35.     B.  (0)  $5,652.56. 

A.  Robert  W.  Fischer.  Denver  Water  De- 
partment, 144  West  Colfax.  Denver,  Colo 
t;0202. 

B.  Bonrd  of  Water  Comniissioners  (Denver 
Water  Department),  144  West  Colfax.  Den- 
ver. Colo.  80202. 

D.   (6>     4913.48.     E.   (9)     $864.58. 

A.  Susan  G.  Flack.  1616  H.  Street  NW  . 
Washington,   DC.    20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $130. 

->.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Maasachu-seKs 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Ale  :- 
iuidria    Pike,    Cold    Springs,    Ky. 

D.    (6»  $7,976.80. 


A.  Carl  .T.  Fleps,  1000  IGlh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B  The  Greyhound  Corp..  Greyhound 
Tf'wer.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85077. 

D.   (6)    $24750.     E.   (9)    $59.50. 

A.  John  F.  Fochtman.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North   Dearliorn   Street,  Chicago,   111.   60601. 

D.   (6)   $2000.     E.   (9)   $759. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaufeh  i  Jacolis. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp..  and  Subsidiaries,  125  H'y't 
Street.  Boeton,  Mass.  02110. 

D.   (6)  $3,530.     E.   (9)  $143.23. 

A.  Foley.  Ijjrdner.  Hollabaugh  *:  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box 
479.  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  NY. 
10005. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  lovurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 
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A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Natomns  Co.,  601  California  Street,  Baa 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.   (6)    $565.     E.    (9)    $28.93. 


A.  Polev,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washhigton, 
DC.  20006. 

B   U.S.  Steel  Corp.  etal. 

D.   (6)  $10,880.     E.    (9)  $10.21. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  203  Hanover  Building, 
480  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $407.45. 

A.  E.  David  Foreman,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street, 
Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ogden  Corp.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $5,025. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  2,328.16. 

A.  Susan  Fridy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $52.35. 


NW., 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1776  K  Street, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.     E.  (9)  $404. 

A.  John  S.  Porsythe,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $65. 


A.  David  H.  Foster. 

B.  National    Cable    TV    Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $237.50. 


Inc., 


A.  El)ert  E.  Fournace,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Aventie 
SW  ,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

D.  (6)  $2,688.     E.  (9)  $1,612.20 


A.  John  O.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph   Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Joe  H.  Foy,  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $885.41. 

A.  Walter  L.  PranlUand,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,   Inc.,   1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $805.24.     E.  (9)  $378.76. 


A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,   1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Council   of  Parmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $480.     £.  (9)  $12.79. 


A.  Robert  M.  Frederick    ICIG  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The    National    Grange.    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,375. 


A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  801,  Wa-shington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.     E.  (9)  $9.85. 


A.  Mark  H.  Freeman.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  728,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  League  of  New  Community  Developers, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  728,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  t6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $93.21. 


A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
nian,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $108.     E.  (9)  $8.18. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Laqueur,  2100 
Washington  Avenue,  SUver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
nian,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)  $3,971.81. 

A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
nian,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $256.88. 

A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Box  194.  Laguna,  N. 
Mex. 

D.  (6)  $200.15.     E.  (9)  $17.65. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Community, 
Box  120,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $62.50.     E.  (9)  $5.75. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  268- 
A,  Saylor  BuUdlng,  Irving,  N.Y.  10481. 

A.  Gay  H.  Priedmann,  1025  Connecticut, 
NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $136. 

A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation. 1343  L  Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6|  $100. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street,  NE.,  Wa.shlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $48,969.     E.  (9)  $12,445. 

A.  Prank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue.  NW.,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue,  NW.,  Wa.«hington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $84. 

A.  David  C.  PuUarton,  2100  M  Street,  NW., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street,  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
mgton,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $325. 

A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  777  14th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

"b.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $207.70.     E.  (9)  $42.80. 

A.  Mark  J.  Gallagher. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
4iX),  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,839.49.     E.  (9)  $608.13. 


A.  Charles  H.  Prltzel,  1625  I  Street, 
Suite  812,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


NW., 


A.  Peter  N.  Gammelgard,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
.Sireet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nicole  Gara,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,847.54. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $7,012.50. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,593.74.    E.  (9)  $652.05. 

A.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  2210  Lake  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21213. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oas  &  Elec- 
tric Building.  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $1,312.50.     E.  (9)  $50.90. 

A,  Gas  Appliance  Manufactvirers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  N.  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

E.  (9)  $870. 


A.  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  603,  Marina 
delRey,  Calif.  90291. 

E.  (9)  $365. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1101,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,710.50.     E.  (9)  $308. 

A.  Lesley  Chapman  Gerould,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $5,138. 

A.  Llewellyn  H.  Gerson. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
and  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20O05. 

D.   (6)  $2,900.     E.   (9)  $889. 

A.  Donald  Gerrish. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006.' 

A.  William  T.  Glbb  IH,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  VTW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  PeonsylTanla  AveniM  NW,  Waah- 
jiigton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  Glbbeia.  1800  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Conttnent  OU  ft  G«s  Aaaoclatlon, 
nil  Tbompoon  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)  $877.60.     E.   (0)  •24433. 

A.  Joseph  li.  Gibson,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  Hi.  60680. 

D.  (6)  •IZ.     E.   (9)  $150. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45219. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Brewery  tc  Soft 
Drink  Workers.  800  S.  Ashland  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

A.  Joseph  S.  OiU.  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

E.  (9)  $439.35. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, NashTlUe,  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association,  916 
Nashville  Trust  BuUdlng.  NashTllIe.  Tenn. 
37201. 

A.  Don  A.  GoodaU.  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  CyanamVl  Co..  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $152.50.     E.  (9)  $92.16. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue South,  P.O.  Box  15111,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  66415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  307  Fourth  Ave- 
nue Soutb,  P.O.  Box  15111,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  Marvin  Ooodson,  10850  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard, Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $600.     K.   (9)  $26. 

A.  Gore,  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  nJ3.A.,  2065  West 
190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90604. 


A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Natloikal  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20087. 

D.   (6)  $1,750. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.>  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.  4822S. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  APL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $14,563.17.     E.   (9)  $5,766.97. 

A.  David  B.  Graham,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooiperatlve  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $115. 


A.  Donald   E.    Graham,    1129   20tn    Street 
.NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natloaial  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, liao  20tb  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6|  $1,331.24.     E.    10)  $54.78. 


A.  Dan  L.  Grant,  230  Peachtree  Street, 
Suite  2218,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Instttute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $50.     E.   (9)  $60. 

A.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)  $2,349.     E.   (9)  $2,198. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901    Westpark  Drive,   &IcLean,   Va. 

D.   (6)   $657.84.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $3,120.     E.  (9)  $484.79. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $104.25.     E.  (9)  $18.81. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Build- 
ing, Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

E.  (9)    $1,712.20. 

A.  Richard  Greenspan,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood.  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  BuUdlng,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

E.   (9)   $2,011.84. 

A.  ChelUs  O'Neal  Gregory,  Jr.,  151  North 
Carolina  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions. 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    $5,538.42- 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teamsters  Pension  Trust  Fund,  2300  East- 
lake  Avenue,  East,  Seattle,  Wash.  98102. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  8111  Gatehouse 
Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  (111 
Gatphouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Ouldo,  2030  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $724.98. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (0)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $275.61. 

A.  Samuel  Gusman,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  202,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wa-shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Hull.  Estill,  Hardwlck.  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &.  Nelson.  Barker  Stanton  &  John  Cof- 
fey, 1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Companies,  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $638.91. 

A.  Uaniel,  Park,  McCabe  Si  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hardaway  Co..  11th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ga. 

E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Sauuders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association.  1500  Wilson  Boulevard.  ArlUi^- 
ton,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $4,380. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc.,  200 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,237.60.     E.    (9)    $14  61. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1129  20th  Street  IfW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $986.25.     E.   (9)   $52.80. 

A.  James  E.  Hanson,  121  Second  St.  NE.. 
Wa.^hlngton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co..  1102 
Southwest  Massachusetts  St..  Seattle,  Wash. 
98134. 

D.   (6)    $240. 

A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  St.  NW..  Rm. 
1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Roeemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.    (G)    $350.     E.    (9)    $132.86. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9000  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  DC.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Llvlnsston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20022. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $452.38. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45203. 

D.    in,    ,•{,212.50.     E.    (9)    $212.50. 


A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon,  Suite  700.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1168,  Pltt»- 
burgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.   (6)   $050.     E.   (9)   $300. 
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A.  WUllam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  l-TW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Penns\lvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $14. 

A.  A.  J.  Harris  11,  490  L'Enfant  Pla/A  East 
SW..  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Arsoclation,  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)   $467.08.     E.   (9)   $44.30. 

A.  Stephanie  Harris,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Croup,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  wmiam  C.  Hart.  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln  Road.  WUmlngton,  Del.  19807. 

D.   (6)    $3,185.     E.   (9)   $5,079. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $6,153.60.     E.    (9)    $138.39. 


A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National    Tank    Truck    Carriers,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.   The   Havens   Relief   Fund   Society,   289 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.   10010. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes. 

B.  The   Mead  Corp.,   118   W.   First   Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.   (6)   $825.     E.   (9)   $605. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Robert  T.  Hayden.  Suite  706,  815  16th 
Street   NW..   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America.   Five 
Gateway  Center,   Pittsburgh.  Pa.    15222. 

D.   (6)    $4,359.     E.   (9)    $881.93. 


A.  Patrick    J.    Head.    Suite    1001.    1660    I, 
Street   NW..   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Montgomery    Ward    &    Co ,    Inc  ,    P  O. 
Box  8339,  Chicago,  111  60680. 

D.    (6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $5,164.56.     E.   (9)    $5,164.56. 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 

8839,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $19.25.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller.  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  A,ssocla- 

tion,  2100  M  Street,  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
niston,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  PhU  D.  Helniig,  1025  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $21.60.     E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Edmund  P.  HenneUy.  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  150  Ea.st  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $289.94 

A.  George  F.  Hennrikus,  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  1G25 
Eye   Street  NW.,  Washington.   DC.  20006. 

D.  $1,292. 

A.  Esther  Herst,  510  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
luston,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
I*g;lslatlon,  555  N.  Wes'crn  Avenue,  Los 
Angi.'le.';.  Calif.  90004. 

D.  (6)  $370.     E.  (9)  $433.10. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hirkey,  Jr. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133    15th    Street    NW..    Washington,    D.C. 

20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,625.     E.(9)  $1,299.09. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  720  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

E.  (9)  $320.40 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham,  Mellon  Bank. 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.A.  &  Mellon  Natlonnl 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $737.90. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr..  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washinston,  D.C,/20004. 


A.  Health  Re.'-earch  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20035. 
D.    (6)    $501.17.     E.    (9)    $501  17. 

A.  Patrick    B.    Healv,    30    F    SU-eet    NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street,  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.  (C)  $393.75.     E.  (3)  $91.20. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderblll  A\enue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American   Parents  Committee.   Inc..  52 
VandcrbUt   Avenue.   New   York,   N.Y.    10017. 

A.  John   F.   Heilman.    1221    Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $4,812.50. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine,   1660  L  Street    NW., 
Suite  100).  Washinrrton.  DC  20036. 


(asnniston,  D.Cy20004 
B  UBA.  Inc     / 
D.  (tj)  $2,000:     E.  (9) 


$2,000. 


A.  James  J.  Hill.  5025  WL'-Oonsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B.  -Amalgamated  TYanslt  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW..  Washington, 

DC  20016. 

A.  Ricl>ajd  Hinds,  1250  Coiuiecticut,  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleory.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton 
(for  CSR.  Ltd.).  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Wr.shinsto  1.  D.C.  20036. 

A  Rich:  rd  Hii^O*.  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.   20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &-  Hamilton 
(for  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association) ,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa.sliington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Hi.ny  R.  Hiulon.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Wnshington,  O.C.  20006. 

B.  Americen  Medical  ARsoolatlon.  535  North 
Dearljorn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  ifi.   M.2.=iO.      K.  (0)  41.002 

A  L:iwrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Ws.shinyton.  DC.  20037. 


B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  A\cnue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $510. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs.  1801  K  Street  NW  . 
Wuihingion,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  V/estiiighotise  Electric  Corp.,  Westlng- 
hou.se  Euildiug.  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
r.\.  I,'i222. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $195. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
\V,i-.hington,  DC.  20036. 

3.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20111  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $734.     E.  (9)  $53.64. 


A.  Johx?  S.  IloIT,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Protests nt-Cathollc  Hc.'=pita; 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  HoKi.li  fc  Hartson.  615  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Energy  7^-ansportatlon  Systems.  Inc..  5>" 
Beale  Street.  Sun  Francisco.  Calif.  94110. 

D.  (6)    $4,915.     E.    (9)    $515.03. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1128  16th  Street 
NV/.,  Waaungton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  11001  Eatt  Valley  Mall,  Suite 
204.  El  Monte.  Calif.  91734. 

E.  O)    $300. 

A.  Ihomas  W.  Holland.  Suite  370.  1  Dii- 
poni  Circle,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20o36 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Suite  370,  1  Duponl  Circle  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Lee  3.  Holmes.  1125  15lh  Street  NV.' . 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20005. 

D.   (61    56,800.     E.   (9)    $19^24. 


A.  John  W.  Kolton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankei-s  Association.  1120 
Conncctictit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (C)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $16. 

A.  W.  Dean  Hopkins,  1105  East  Ohio  Buiid- 
ln<».  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

B.  McDonald,  Hopkins  tc  Hardy  Co.. 
1105  East  Olilo  Building,  Cleveland,  Chio 
44114. 

D.  (61    $151.89.     E.    (91    $7,066.21. 

A.  The  Hcrmel  Foundation,  Austin,  MUni. 
55912. 

E.  (0)    $6.2i2.61. 

A.  .Tohn  F.  Horly.  4614  Fifth  A\liu.c. 
Suite  921.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

B  National  Protestant-CathoUc  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840.  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.,  60C11. 

D     (6)    $1,200.     £.    (9)    $25. 

A.  Hougcr.  Garvey,  Schubert  &  B.arr.e.s. 
lOiy  I9ih  Street  NW.,  Suite  8i0,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychological  Association. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6»    $1,001'.     E.   (9)    $1,056.25. 

A.  Houger.  G.irvey,  Schubert  &  Bantes. 
1019  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
2003  U. 

B.  States  Steamship  Co..  390  Callforr.is 
Street,  Snn  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

E.   (9)   $13  308  30. 
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A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..   P.O.   Box 
1188.   Houston,   Tex.   77001. 
£.    (9)    $4,471.88. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  W.  53rd  St.,  Western 
Springs.  lU.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  S.  Harlem 
Ave  ,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111.  60501. 

A.  Thomas  Howarth.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion., 1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.    (6)   .$1,745.78.     E.   (9)    $1,745.78. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2255.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20013. 

B.  Arnold  L.  House,  Washington,  D.C,  Re- 
tall  Food,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $177. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2255,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $5. 


B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank 
of  America  Plaza,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94137. 


A.  PhUip    P.    Jehle,    300    National    Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  BmlthKllne  Corp.,  1600  Spring  Gardea 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)   $610. 


A.  Prank    N.    Ikard,    1801    K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,125.     E.   (9)   $814. 


A.  David    M.    Jenkins    II,    1800    K    Street 
NW.,  Suite  622,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  Akron. 
Ohio. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania   Ave.  A.    Industrial    Union    Department ,  AFL-         j^    Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co    Madl- 
NW.,   Washington,   DC.  20006.  CIO.  815   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  son  Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morrislown 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza.  20006.  N  j 

Northbrook.  111.  60062.  D.    (6)    $8,463.41.     E.   (9)    $8,463.41.                                                         


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Peniisvlvania  Ave. 
NW..   Washington.  D.C.   20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Comoanles,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  111.  60062.' 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  A:  Murchison, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $237.00. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber.  1221  Massachusetts 
Ave.  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Kv. 

D.  (6)   $10,312.50.     E.   (9)   $58.79. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr.,  4300  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  National  Financial  Corpora- 
tion, 300  Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington.  Del. 
19801. 

E.  (9)   $725. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  4300  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Lomas  &  Nettleton  Financial  Corpora- 
tion, 2001   Bryan  Tower,  Dallas,  Tejt.  75222. 

E.   (9)   $525. 

A.  Ve.ster  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  4300  First  N.i- 
tlonal  Bank  Building.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Zale  Corporation,  3000  Diamond  Park 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex.  75247. 

E.    (9)    $525. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Instltvite,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.   (9)    $10.55. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OH.  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue. Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  William  J.  Hull,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Room  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.  , 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Associations 
AFLr-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $4,740.39.     E.    (9)    $859.14. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  2450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  818  Svlvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J    07632. 

D   (0)  $100.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.    Institute    for    Rapid    Transit,    1612    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
E.  (9)  $211.39. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $11,503.39. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $4,934.41. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Lovilslana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.    (9)    $18,506.66. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW.  8000  E.  Jeffer- 
.son,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $132,248.     E.   (9)    $132,248. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $1,132.50. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  E.  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

E.   (9)    $1,637.75. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $9,234.34.     E.  (9)  $7,239.37. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $120. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1150  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)   $37.39. 

A.  Jim  JafTc. 

B.  American  Bakers  A.ssoclatlon.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 


A.   Robert   L.   James.   1800   K   Street   NW  , 
Suite  920,  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  A.  W.  Jes.sup.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1014,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. New  York,  NY.  10020. 


A.  Anita  Johnson,  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $107.04.     E.   (9)    $35.61. 

A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wa.sh- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  John  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 

B.  National  As.sociatlon  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $32.90. 


A.  Radv  A.  John.son,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)    $2,065.     E.   (9)    $8.40. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johrwon. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  P.O.  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo.,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,652.88     E.   (9)    $227.12. 


A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson.  Texaco  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $25. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  315.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles  laboratories.  Inc.,  1127  Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

E.  (9)    $5,887.66. 


A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations. Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E  (9)  $575.99. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  310,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D. (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $91. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $19.38. 
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A  Oliver  H.  Jones.  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1126  15th  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.     E.  (9)  $18,097. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan.  408  East  Maple  Street. 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (6)  410.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1615 
H   Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 


A.  Katten.  Muchln,  Cities,  Zavis,  Pearl  & 
Galler,  125  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  III. 
60603. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Marj'land  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $215.85. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  As-sociation.  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $196. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  loih  Street  NW.. 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  725 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite   1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.    (9)    $275. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
'Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $105.50. 

A.  John  G.  Keller,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  USA  (a  Division  of  Exxon 
Corp.) ,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley. 

B.  Amerco,  Inc.,  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix.  Arl/.  85004. 

E.  (9)  $240. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Kelley,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
loth  Street  NW.,  WashiJigton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)  $10,254.07.     E.  (9)  $10,254.07. 

A.  John  T.Kelly. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciaiion,  1155  15ih  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Georee  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  1)1.  60603. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home.  P.O.  Box 
1 178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.    (6)  $1,675.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  45840. 
E.   (9)  $487.20. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)  $51.65. 

A.  John  V.  Kenny. 

B.  National  Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.,  918 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $127.50.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon,  RelUy  Carr  &  Chapln, 
59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Burt  North  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)    $25. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.   20036. 

B.  The  Balcor  Co.,  1  Concourse  Plaza,  4711 
Golf  Road,  Skokie,  m.  60076. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.   (9)    $30. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW^.  (Suite  515-Blake  Building  i , 
Waslilngton,   DC.   20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515-Blake 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  1730  Feiin.sylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  KW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $64. 

A.  David  S.  King,  1620  I  Street  NW..  Su*tc 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Syndlcat  des  DLstillateurs  de  Sticre  de 
Madagascar. 

E.  (9)  $40, 

A.  Stisan  B.  King,  421  Fourth  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions. 201  MaES?chusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wa.sh- 
lngton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $5,Ti2. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washing-ton,  DC.  200S6. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    $1,388.20. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis  &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocerv  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
14^25  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 


A.  PhUip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  111.,  60684. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $500. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  A\enue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Riiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.^'i- 
ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $112.52. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1315  16->.h  Street  NW.. 
Wushuigton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  lUiS 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6(    $10,254.07.     E.    (9)    $10,254.07. 

A.  Ann  Koljcer,  1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1021  Pcnn-syivania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kcrnegay.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobr.cco  Institute,  Inc.,  177G  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  815  16th  Street 
i;w  .  Suite  706,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Sleelworkers  of  America  Five 
Gatewav  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)   $4,666.99.     E.  (9)   Sl,039.98. 

A  Douglas  E.  Klievcr,  1250  Connocti-ut 
.\venue  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  dor 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers" Aiisociatlon),  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  June  K.  Kiaeft,  2000  Florid*.  A',  mi  >*: 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sucipticn.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  W^^h- 
Irgion.   D.C.  20009. 

D.  <6)   $148. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Klsller,  2  North  Ninth  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  2  North 
Ninth   Street,   AUentown,   Pa.   18101. 

A.  James  D.  Kittelton,  7901  Westpark 
Drive,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BtiUders  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Weatpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.   (6)    S-551.27.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  R.-»lph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  Room  700, 
1(320  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $050. 


A  Albert  H.  Kramer,  324  C  Street  SE . 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  S.'4  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $5,223.28.     E.    (9)    $95.92. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus.  1730  Pennsyl\ania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  A.ssool.'itif'n. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider,  1015  18th  St.ee'. 
NW.,  W^ashUigton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2003C 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminskl.  1129  20th  Stre^-t 
NW.,  Wivshington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    («l    .SI .537.49.     E.    (9)    $92.97. 


A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss.  225  Touhy  Ave)uip. 
Park  Rid^'e,  111.  60068. 

B.  Amcric'.n  Farm  Bureau  Federction,  ?25 
Touhv  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60069. 

D.  "(B)    $1.12:'.      E.    (91    $2. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  De  Sales  Stree; 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  De  S^les  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (Ci    $7,663      E.   (S)    1,064.95. 


A  Michael  M.  Kumpf.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  DC. 
20030. 
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B.  Onlf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16230. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   9200. 

A.  Norman  O.  Kurland,  2027  Massachu- 
.setts  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bangert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Investment  Bank- 
ers,   111    Pine   Street,   San   Francisco   Calif, 

94111. 

D.   (6)   $3,075.     E.   (9)    »1,170.85. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush,  1615  H  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA, 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1200 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)    $11,154.     E.    (9»    $8,920. 

A.  Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $15,199.93. 

A.  Nlclc  Laird,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Shell  OH  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert.  The  National 
Grange,  1016  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  161G  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006, 

D.   (61    $750. 


A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  Fir.st  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704.  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $1.50. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc..  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503.  Marina 
del  Rav,  Calif.  90291. 

D.   (6)   $350.     E.   (9)   $25. 


A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Sportsmans  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, 10612  Dalerose  Avenue.  Lennox, 
Calif.  90304. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $105.50. 

A.  Elizabeth  Langer,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,325.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $52347. 

A.  ClifTord  C.  LaPlante,  955  LEnfant  Plaza 
North.  SW.,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D    1 6)  $1,720.     E.  (9)  $157.89. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  American  Autonio- 
bile  Association,  8111  Oatebou.se  Road,  Falls 
Churcii.  Va.  22042. 


B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  8111  Oatehou.se 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  20042. 

A.  Monte  Lazarus,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $124.85. 


A.  William  Lazarus,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.    American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  League  of  New  Community  Developers, 
910  17th  Street  NW  ,  Suite  728,"  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,293.     E.  (9)  $6,947.86. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 


\.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Aveiuie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1,293. 


A.  Roberi,  J.  Leigh,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitzinger. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co..  900  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. Seattle,  Wa.shlngton  98164. 

n.  (6)  $309.     E.  (9)  $334. 


A.  Gilbert  LeKander,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701;  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3727,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99202. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  Railway  Progress 
Institute,  801  Nortli  Fairfax  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $681.24. 


A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $156.     E.  (9)  $437.44. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $2,500. 


A.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr.,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Fairfield,  Conn, 
D. (6)  $810.     E. (9)  $100. 


A.  Robert  G.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  ( National  Farmers 
Union)  P.O.  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo.,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,615.38.     E.    (9)    $75.48. 


A.  Ronald  L.  Leymelster,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $278.20. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  955  L'Enfanl  Plaza 
North,  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.     98124. 

D.    (C)    $750.     E.    (9)    $635. 

A.  Lester  W.  Lindow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 


A.  John  E.  Linster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Instirance  of  Wausau. 
D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Board  of  Commissioners.  County  of 
Wayne,  City-County  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    142.05. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  100  East  Erie  Street, 
Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $6,079.04.     E.   (9)    $471.51. 


A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen. 

B.  National   Cable   Television   A.ssociation. 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,442.34.     E.   (9)    9400. 


A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $553.75.     E.    (9)    $157.28. 


A.  Edward  J.  Lord,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ion,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46200. 

D.    (6)    $4,480.     E.    (9)    $258.71. 


A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  17  Battery  Place  North, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $401.70. 


A.  James  F.  Lovett.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  2Cth 
Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrle,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $891.29. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20005. 
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B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.   10019. 
D.  (6)     $300.     E.   (9)     $131.20. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.    20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Associ.ition,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  Charles    Emmet    Lucey,    1701    Pennsyl- 
Suite  600,  Washington, 


vania  Avenue  NW 
DC.   20006. 

B.  Massai 
League.  3«fS   Frank 
02110. 

D.  fi)     $100.     E.   (9)     $10 


Cooperative         Bank 

1   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


a;  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Profes.slonal  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund. 

B.  American  Bakers  Asiociation,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.   20006. 

D.    (6)     $731.25.     E.    (9)     $9.75. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morristown, 
N.J.  07960. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O  Bricn,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,    Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Se-vlce  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.    (6)    $356.50.     E.   (9)    $42.12. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,    Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  2 
North  Ninth  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.   (6)     $600.     E.   (9)     $43.50. 


A.  Limd  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co.,  100  West  10th 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Lusk-Evans  Ltd.,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  Jr.,  1325  Massacusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,595.40.      E.  (9)  $147.10. 

A.  Mark  H.  Lynch,  133  C  St.  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  N.  Lynch. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $6,073.55.     E.  (9)   $2,156.61. 


A.  Richard  Lyng,  P.O.  Box  3556,  Wa.shlng- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  LeRoy    E.    Lyon,    Jr ,    Eleventh    and    L 
Building.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  Eleventh 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814 

E.  (9)  $273.91. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  N.  Lynn  Street, 
Ariliigion,  Va.  22209. 


B.   Printing   Industries  of   America,   Inc., 
1730  N.  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $1,610.26. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  Nineteenth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.  (9)  $2,332.67. 

A.  James  E.  Mark.  1225  19ih  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers  and  Nut 
Sailers  Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C   20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.      E.  (9)  $954.83. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Catise,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  l6)  S5.250.     E.  (9)  *681.38. 


A.  John  F.  MagnotLi.  Jr..  National  Co'iincil 
of  Professional  Services  Firms.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Services 
Firms. 

D.  (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  W.  Terry  Magulre.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  491  National  Pres,s  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20045. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

E.    (9)    $141.61. 

A.  Andre  Maisonpierre,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $575. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Malone,  Suite  1014.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co..  U.S.A.  ra  division  of  Exxon 
Corp.) ,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $469.92. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man.  400  First  Street  NW.,  auite 
700  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,747.20.     E.  (9)  $245  34. 

A.  Management  Communications.  Inc..  1505 
22d  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations.  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $175. 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  A.ssociation.  Coal  Building. 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $7,374.99.     E.   (9)   $93.80. 


A.  Mike  Manatos.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1104.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $67.47.     E.  (9)  $67.47. 

A.  ManExec.  Inc.,  231  East  Vermijo  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  572,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

B.  Red  River  Valley  Cooperative,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  43,  Hill.sboro,  N.  Dak.  58045. 

A.  Man -Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,190. 

A.  H.  Warren  Mann,  1200  Travis,  Houston, 
Tex. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Assoclatloji, 
Inc.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  >C)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A  D.  E.  Marable. 

B,  National  A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC    20006. 

D.    1 6)    $435.     E.    (9)    $430. 

A.  J.  Eugene  Marans,  1250  Connecicut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  i  for 
Natomas  Co.) ,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
V.'a-h Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

A  Rona'.d  M.  Marcus,  1735  New  York  Avp- 
nup  NW.,   Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Arch;tcct«i. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washlnglon. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  SI  .500. 

A.  Marine  Enfrineers'  Beneficial  AsMi.iii- 
tion.  AFK:I0,  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coasi 
Dt.strict.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004 

F.  (9)   $7,166.88. 

.\.  David  J.  Markey,  1771  N  Street  NW . 
W.ishington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadca>trrs. 
1771  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $357.94. 

.\.  Rodney  W,  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Coancctu-ut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121 

.\.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt.  640  Investment  B'.itld- 
iiisr.  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  640  Investment  Building.  1611 
K   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $1,350. 


A.  Dan  V.  Maroney,  Jr.,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20016. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL  CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washinfeion. 
DC.  20016. 

A.  William  J.  Marschalk.  National  Forest 
Products  .Association,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,860.     E.  (9)  $205. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders 
Association.  1343  L  Street  NW.,  WashinLton, 
DC. 

A.  M.  fc  I.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770 
North   Water  Street,  \*llwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

A.  J.  Paul!  Marshall,  40  Ivy  Street  SE, 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..   Washington,  DC.  20O3fi. 

D     i6)    S330.98.      E.    (9)    $319.65. 


A.  Clarence  E.  Martin,  Martin  &  Seiberi. 
119  South  College  Street,  Martiusburg. 
W.  Va.  25401. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  Efl>t 
Randolph   Dri\e.  Chicago,  Ul.  60601. 


A.  Guy  R.  Martin,  655  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, be.  20003. 

D    (6)    $8,025.     E.   (9)    5,662.48. 


A.  Thonia.s  A.  Martin,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)   $500.     E.    (9)   $200. 
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A.  Steven  A.  MartUidale.  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  5S000S. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
!.ue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (C)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    9138. 

A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  American  Op- 
toinetric  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Americaa  Optometric  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Porter,  O.D.,  820  First  National  Ban^c 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  i6)   WBl.ia.     E.   (9)   *371.75. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  «:  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Timonium  Stiite  F.Ur  Ground^. 
Timonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)    .?215.85. 

A.  Mike  M.  Vlasaoka,  2C21  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee, 
^2021   L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY.  10017. 

D.   {,6)    $500. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  2021  L  Snoc-l  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Ma.saoka-Ishikeua  ^- 
Aasociates.  Inc,  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  VegeUible  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848.  No^hie..  Ariz.  85621. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason.  1730  Peun.syhauia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washmgtou.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Ins-uronce  Association, 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Aveni'e  NW..  Wa.sh- 
inglon.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   i6)  $500. 


A.  Jon  G.  Massev,  Suit*  III.  125  C  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003  P  O.  Box  8293. 
■Washington,  DC.  20024. 

E.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  P.  H.  Matlie-'^s,  Associ4itioii  of  American 
Railroad*.  40  Ivy  Street  SE .  Washington, 
D.C.  2t>00S. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1!»20 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2<>036. 

D.    (6)   $898.36.     E.    (9>   $554.49. 

A  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Asaociatiou. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20030. 

D.    {ti)     $624.99.     F.    (9)     $245.71. 

A,  Robert  A.  Matthews.  801  North  FalrfrtX 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $340.62. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattingly,  National  Legisla- 
tive Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
.vlvanla  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'd     (6)  $4,683.     E.  (9)  $198.39. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlhi.  HUE  Street  NW., 
WoehingtoD.  D.C.  20004. 

B  Georgia  Power  Co  .  270  Peachtree  Street, 
A'laiila.  Ga. 

A.  C.  V.  ic.  R.  V.  MaudUn,  1 1  i  1  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Jomt  Government  Llaiiion  Committee,  1 
Norili  LaSalte  'Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   .6)  »410.     E.  (9)  $92.35. 


A.  Ma>-er,  Brown  &  Piatt.  Suite  1955.  231 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60004; 
Suite  400,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  2O006. 

B.  Bnin-swick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Skokie,  Hi.  60076. 


.\.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Room  410,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Wurlrnwn  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO),  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  111.  60657. 

D.    i6)  $6,604.     E.    ,9)  $790. 

A  H.  Wesley  McAden,  1030  15lh  Street  NW., 
S-\\'.f  008.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cook  Industries,  Inc..  2185  Democrat 
Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

D.   i6)  $1,500. 

.\.  WUliatn  J.  Mc.\uliflo.  Jr..  182n  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   iO>   $390.00. 


A.  WUliam   C.  McCamant.   1725   K   Street 
NW..  Wa-shlngloii,  DC.  20006. 
D.  i6t  $300  or  less. 

A.  Robert  A.  McConnell.  Jr.,  4234  Wlniield 
Scott  Plaza,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85251. 

B.  AMERCO,  lutemationftl,  2727  North 
Central    Avenue,   Phoenix,   Ariz.    85<X)4. 

D.  (o)  S.568.     E.  (9)  $209.48. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiaua  Avenue 
NW..  WasbUigton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Oovernnient  Employes  Council.  APL- 
CiO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.   2(001. 

D.    (6)    $3.0«8.5:3. 

A.  McClure  k  Trotter.  1100  Coimeciicut 
Avejiite  NW..  Suite  600,  Washlugix»u.  D.C. 
liU036. 

B.  Tlie  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
AtUnU.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  17)    $615.     E.    (9)    65.77. 

A.  McClure  .V  TrotUr,  1100  Connecticut 
Aventie    NW.,    Suite   600,   Washington.   D.C. 

20036. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Gttif  and  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y, 
10023. 

E.  (9)   $57.45. 


A.  ATcClure  &;  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suit©  600,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  150  Eaftt  42nd  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $101.12. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter,  1100  Coimecticrit 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
2C)036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.. 
Inc.,  N.  Pwry  and  Jefferson  Streets.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  35102. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Quaker  State  OU  Eeflnlng  Corp  ,  Oil 
City,  Pa.  16307. 

E.  (9)  $26.89. 

A.  McClure  &  Trott«r,  1100  Coaiiecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure   &   Trotter,    1100   Coimectlcut 
Avenue  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $43.22. 


A.  Harry  G.  McComas,  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors.  1018  20th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6>    $637.50.     E.    (9)    $62.75. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Room  819,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  EnglneerF. 
Engineers  Building.   Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

D.   (6)   $284.60.     E.   (9)   $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  HTcDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  888 
Seventh   Avenue.  New  York,   N.Y.   10019. 

D.  (6)    $478.73.     E.   (9)    $132.62. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDemiott,  1750  K  Street 
NW..    Suite    1110.    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicapo, 
1  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

E.  (9)   $158.85. 


A.  Francis  O.  \rcDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington.  DC.  10006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
rhl.  ago.  111.  60684. 

E.   (9»    $106.23. 

K.  Joseph  A.  McEWI^^n.  40  East  Broadwiiy, 
?Jutte.  Mont.   59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 
69701. 

E.   (9)    $168.96. 

A.  Robert  McElwalne.  1129  20th  Street. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
As.sociatlon,  1129  20th  Street,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

E.    (9)    .t380. 

A  R')bert  E.  McGarrah,  Jr.,  2000  P  Street. 
NW..   Suite   708,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.    Suite    708.    Washington,   Dp.    2003«. 

D.   lO)    $108.15.     E.   (9)    $7. 


A  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlin.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodwnrd  Avenue.  De- 
troit, Mich.  48203. 

D.    (0)    $7,080. 


A.  Robert  M.  McGlotlen,  015  16th  Street 
NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  a:id  Con- 
gress of  Industrlul  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $6,656.     E.   (9)    $326.33. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $770.     E.   (9)   $167.64. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGuigan,  815  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization.-!,  815  16th 
.Street,  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

15.  (6)  $7,098.00.     E.  (9)  $340.20. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr..  400  First 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $853.26. 
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A.  William  F.  McKenna,  National  Savings 
and  Loan  League.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite   500,   Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  l6)  $60. 

A.  W.  P.  McKenna,  McKenna,  Fitting  & 
FUich,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
First  Federal  Savings,  Tampa,  Fla.,  City  Fed- 
eral Savings,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Fh-st  Federal 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $1,931.20.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6) $525.     E.  (9)  $340. 


A.  Jane  Plerson  McMlchael,  1921  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1921  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3500.     E.   (9)   $260. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  Suite  1015.  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  F  Streets.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1730  Penn.sylvauia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Dredging  Company,  et  al. 
D.   (6)   $8,750.     E.   (9)   $1,686.38. 


A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1100,  16G0  L 
Street  NW. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward,  Inc.,  619  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)   $492. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $120.80.     E.    (9)    $8.91. 


A.  Gerald  J.  Mehlman,  450  North  Roxbtiry 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

B.  Kaplan.  Livingston.  Goodwin.  Bcrko- 
vif/  &  Selvin,  450  North  Roxbury  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

E.   (9)    $1,412.19. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C.  30006. 

D.    (6)    $7,098.     E.    (9)    $466.95. 


A.  R.    Otto    Meletzke,    1730    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wa.shlmjj«n,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Life  Instu^ance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Menlck,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515 — Blake 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $250. 


A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  A.sso- 
ciatlon,  Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

E.   (9)   $166.69. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New- 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $18,750.     E.   i9)    $639.61. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan;  Smathers.  Mer- 
rigan &  Heilong.  888  17ih  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edif. 
de  la  Luz  Elecirlca  de  Venezuela.  Av.  Ur- 
daneta,  7th  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

D.   <6)    $6,250. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merihau.  The  Carpet  and 
Rug  Institute,  1015  Elghleenlh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute.  Dalton, 
G.a.  30720. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Westbound  Conference,  635  Sac- 
ramento Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104 

D.   (6)   $612.     E.  (9)   $107.04. 


.\.  George  F.  Meyer.  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Ofncers  Association,  1d25  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $467. 

A.  James  G.  Michaux,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores.  Inc..  222 
West  7\;h  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  Michiell,  Suite  1015.  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  P  Streets,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &   Gas  Asoociatlon, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74103. 
D.    (6)    $266.36.     E.   (9)    $1,327.10. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Havens  Relief  Fvuid  Society,  289 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  A.  Stanley  MUler,  910  16th  Street  NW., 
Rootn  302.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  17  Battery  Place  North.  New  York. 
NY.   10004. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $262.50.     E.   (9)    $23.55. 

A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wasb- 
intgon.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc  ,  New  York.  N.T. 
D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)    $177.81. 


A.  Edwin  Held  Miller,  Union  Pacific  Builo- 
ing,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  68179 

B.  Nebraska  Railroad  Association.  Union 
Pacific  Building,  1416  Dodge  Street,  Onii.hii. 
Neb.  68179. 

D.    (6)    $7,050.     E.   (9)    $2,390.95. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  m.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Bl.  60610. 

D.    (6)    $875. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  The  May- 
tag Co. 

D.  i€)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A  Joseph  S.  Miller.  210  A  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20002. 

B.  MEBA  Political  Action  Fund,  17  Battery 
Pli'ce,  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

E.  (9)    $2,328.46. 


A.  Joseph  S.  MUler,  210  A  Street  NE . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock, 
Ariz.  86505. 

E.    (9)  $549.06 

A.  Joseph  S.  MUler,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Wiishington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  O  &  C  Counties  Association,  Douglas 
County    Court    House,    Roseburg,    Oreg 

A.  Jcseph  S.  Miller,  210  A  Street  NE . 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Port  of  Portland.  Box  3529.  Port- 
In -^d.  Oreg.  97208. 

A.  Joseph  S.  MUler,  210  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
1500  Southwest  Taylor  Street,  Portland. 
Oree.  97205. 

E.   (9)    $296.50. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  620  Southwest  Fifth 
.\venue  Building,  Suite  912,  PcH-tland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Orepor.  Railroad  Association.  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUding.  Suite  912,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

E.    (9)  $502.94. 


A.  Jack  MUls.   1776  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    I- -      1776    K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  2C00o. 

D.  $1,000.     E.  $250. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell.  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp..  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.   (9)  $175. 


A.  John  V.  MoUer,  1909  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New 
Center  Building.   Detroit,   Mich.  48202. 

D.    (6)  $500. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan.  Whitman  &  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. " 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association.  100 
Constitution   Plaza.   Hartford,  Conn.   06103. 

D.  (6)  $1287.50.     E.   (9)  $42.56. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  PC 
Box  8339.  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

E.  (9)  $1231. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  40  Ivy  Street  SE  , 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 
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B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)  $112.     S.   (9)  t281. 

A.  O.  WUUam  Moody,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFTr-CIO, 
ei5  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,195.68. 


A.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  Woodward  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Barrel  and  Drum  Association. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Coi.nPLU.'iit 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2003C. 

B.  Cleary,  Ctotllieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (lor 
Interbank  Card  Association),  1260  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association),  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2OO30. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgp-n,  Jr..  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  American  Humane  .^ssccinMon.  P.O. 
Box  1266,  Denver  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy,  Abranis  5;  Haddock, 
1776  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company, 
330  Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  P.  Morrell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,025. 

A.  Jack  Mofikowitz,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,100.     E.   (9)    $221.45. 

A.  Lvnn  E.  Mote,  1133  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  503,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Karen  Mulhauser,  705  G  Street  SB., 
Washington  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)   $2,305.57. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington  D.C,  20045. 

E.  (9)  $223.40. 

A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  1105  Br.rr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs.  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1105  Ban- 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Sult«  603, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.88.     E.  (9)   $1,842.64. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy,  National  Customs  Serv- 
ice Association,  Shoreham  Building,  Suite 
416,  806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National   Customs  Senice  Association. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  XTnlon, 
AFTLr-CIO.  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wa!5hlngton, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite   1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J.  07085. 

D.    (6)  $500. 

.\.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connectlcxit 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Cliicato,  Mllv.-aiikee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Rnilroad  Co.,  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.    (6)  $100.     E.    (9)  $273. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murrav,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460 
Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
44113. 

D.    (C)   $75.     E.    (9)   $215. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connectlctit 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Parks,  1800  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.    (G)     $78.      E.    (9)     $06. 

A.  D.  Michael  Mxirray,  1120  Connectiotit 
.Avenue  N\V.,  Suite  842,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  Inc., 
1425  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $75.     E.   (9)   $134. 

A.  Prtsemary  G.  Murray,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $133.67. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
XW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .'Vs- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $185. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  f6)  $300. 

A.  Fred  A.  Myers,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Bo.x  1166,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE.,  AUanta,  Oa.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE  ,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $3,437,49.     E.  (9)  $144.28. 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
812,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsvlvanla  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $82.50.     E.  (9)  $94.95. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion. 1155  loth  .jtreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
2000.1. 


A.  National  A.s.soclAt€d  BusUiessmen.  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $372.50.     E.  (9)  $743.02. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation, Inc..  675  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33706. 

D.  (6)  $44.     £.  (9)  $246. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  .$2,214.41.     E.  (9)  $8,647.00. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c  o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  R.R. 
No.  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

D.   (6)   $1,759.84.     E.   (9)   $1,759.84. 


A.  National  As.iociation  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agent.s.  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

E.  (3)    $5,G97.31. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (G)    $1,217,930.92.     E.   (9)   $42,107.79. 

A.  Xational  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  St.,  Suite  H,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  46205. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savhigs 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)    $5,843.05.     E.   (9)   $5,843.05. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plimiblng. 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  2Cth 
Street  NW.,  WasliUigton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $3,899.36.     E.  (9)   $3,899.36. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  155 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611; 
925  iSlh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.   (9)    $14,096.88. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring   Street,   Fairfax.   Va.   22030. 
D.   (6)    $5,737.17.     E.   (9)    $4,818.12. 


A.    National    Broiler    Council,    1155 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


15th 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 
D.  (6)  $867,606.52.     E.  (9)  $6,654.26, 


A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  656  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $893J22. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $109,068.66.     E.  (9)  $9,635.16. 

A.  National  Consumer  Alliance,  1922  North 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 
D.  (6)  $780.29.     E.  (9)  $780.29. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Teun.  38112. 
D.  (6)  $13,326.67.     E.  (9)   $13,326.67. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D. (6)  $402. 

A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $36,062.     E.  (9)  $39,755. 

A.  National  Coimcll  to  Control  Handguns. 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $690.     E.  (9)  $1,265.65. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  8E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp..  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,475.     E.  (9)  $102.85. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $555.54.     E.  (9)  $61.03. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  Educational 
Corp.,  426  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)  $666.67.     E.  (9)  $70.72. 


A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 8379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta, 
Ca.  30326. 

E.  (9)  $11,449.14. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $367,296.27.     E.  (9)  $24,469.18. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
726  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $111,633.61.     E.  (9)  $14,125.01. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)  $10,254.07.     K.  (9)  $10,264.07. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.   (6)  $5,286.68.     E.  (9)  $5,286.68. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $580.43.     E.  (9)  $354.17. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)  $5,783.20.     E.  (9)  $5,783.20. 
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A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,098.     E.  (9)  $1,671.65. 

A.  NatlotuJ  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20030. 

E.  (9)    $24,016. 

A.  National  Rviral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $3,671.94. 

A.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $4712.39.     E.  (9)  $2520. 


A.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  66  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 
E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.   National  Small   Business   Association, 
1225  19th  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,562.62. 


A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $14,106.20. 


A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,   1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $7,096.05. 

A.  National  Student  Alliance,  1922  North 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 
D.  (6)  $246.46.     E.  (9)  $246.46. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D    (6)  $3,333.66.     E.  (9)  $4,243.64. 


A.  National  Telephoi.e  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  N  .V.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

E.  (9)  $2,250. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  1921 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $14,498.51.     E.   (9)   $8,696.96. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,496. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1041,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)   8400.    E.  (9)  $172.87. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  512  Washington  Build- 
Uig,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,761. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D    i6)    $750.     £.   (9)   $500. 


A.  Joseph  L.  NeUU,  Suite  640,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Cosmetic  Manufacturers 
&  Distributors,  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,200      E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  George  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Aa  enue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Internationa?  Association  of  Machinists 
^-  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Coruiectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $399.66. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  A'.enue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen.  Suite  700,  1010  16th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washhigton.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $163.70. 

A.  £.  John  Neumann,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard,   Arlington,    Va. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wll.son 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Jeffrey  L.  Nesvet,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  640.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Cosmetic  Manufacturers  & 
Distributors,  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,    N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  One  IBM 
Plaza,  Suite  2600,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $2,187.50.     E.   (9)   $20.90. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  1709  Nev7  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,312.50.     E.  (9)  $606.96. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  860  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake.  111.  60014. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $15. 


A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)    $26,250.     E.   (9)    $19,211. 

A.  Richard  Ney.  700  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
1740  West  92d  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114. 

D.   (6)   $6,750.     E.   (9)   $3,419.64. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols.  101  Constitution 
.\venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.  (9)   $369.15. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nlchol-son.  Box  15.  Route  1, 
Henryville,    Pa.    18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $1,225.     E.  (9)   $582. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  817  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
CIO,  817  14h  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $8,841.24.     E.  (9)  $1,058.64. 
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A.  Gall  Ann  Chew  Nlshloka,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington, 
DC.  20066. 

B.  Japanese  American  Clti7.ens  League,  22 
Peace  Plaza,  Suite  203,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

94115. 

D.   (6)   $810. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1 1 1  Broadwnv.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 
£.   (9)   (1,126. 

A.  Nancy  A.  Nord,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.   i6)    $100.     E.   (9)   $5. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20tl) 
Street   NW..   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20015. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $80. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hanuan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion, 1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $100. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  American  Transit  As.sociation,  465 
LEnfant  Plaza  West  SW.,  Suite  2900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)    $132.60. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,666.50.     E.    (9)    $368.91. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Aveiuie   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  2900 
IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56402. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Penasylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesman  (NAWCAS),  515 
Peachtree-Palisades    Building,    Atlanta.    Ga. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Street,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403. 

D.   (6)   $7,600. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  Two  Penn- 
sylvania Plaza,  Suite  2480,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Room  HO,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55435. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $370.60. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite   1021,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  cor- 
poration) ,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

44115. 

E.  (9)    $745.20. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Connor,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.,  60606. 

B.  Proht  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  John  A.  ODonnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  716,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Instlfu'e. 
D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  16  Union  Square.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.   (6)    $4,799.98.     E.   (9)   $888.66. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.shington, 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (0)   $5,400. 

A.  Richard  C.  OHarc,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  A.ssoclatlon.  16  E. 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

E.  (9)    $439.35. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  Suite  III.  125 
C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003,  P.O. 
Box  8293,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  500  Folger  Building, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.    20016. 


A.  Michael  Sanders  Olson,  P.O.  Box  2776, 
Raleigh,  N  C.  27602. 

B.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  In- 
surance Agents,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2776,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27602. 

E.    (9)    $25. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  'Vork,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $10,254.07.     E.   (9)   $10,254.07. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'NeUl,  Jr..  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    DC.    20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   t6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $207.14. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA),  1341  G  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1.83664.     E.   (9)    $2,608.70. 

A.  Edward  R.  Osann,  2147  D  Street  NW 
Suite  201,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
303,   Chesterton,  Ind.   36304. 

D.   (6)  $2,102.     E.   (9)  $741.31. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnski,  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  706.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.    (6)    $4,728.99.     E.   (9)    $540. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  59th  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  MUl  Creek  Ter- 
race. Oladywtnc,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Campbell  Place. 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  538  Pennsylvania  Bidd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  638  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


A.  William   O.   Painter,   324  C  Street  SE  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
324  C  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   ^6)    $308.26. 


A.  Edward  J.  Panarello,  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,320.52.     E.   (9)   $874.63. 

A  Frederick  Panzer,  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  177C  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  P.O.  Box  1160.  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  661 17. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Conser- 
vation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A.s- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
iiigton.  DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $29971. 

A.  Kenton  Pattle.  3150  Spring  street,  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)    $1,720.23. 

A  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.   D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp.,  P.O  Box 
576.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

D.   (6)    £4,500. 

A.  Patton.  Bopgs  A-  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
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B  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Waato- 
in(;ton,  D.C.  20036. 

b.  (6)  »380.    E.   (9)   $30.80. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  ilarltlme  Association. 
D.   (6)    $2675.     E.    (9)    $30. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1146.25.     F.   (9)   $6.63. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipelines.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Asstx;latlon  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1,265.     E.  (9)  $5.88. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20038. 

B.  Boating  Indiustry  Association,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blo\v,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $535.     E.  (9)  $59.15. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  f-  Blo\<.-.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chlp>pewa-Cree  Tribe.  Rocky  Boy  Route. 
Bex  Elder,  Mont.  59.521. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1018, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  tz  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $3,350.     E.  (9)  $3.78. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $4.74. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Sti-cct 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation, 5100  Edina  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55436. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marcor,  Inc..  619  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m.  60607. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 


B.    New    Process    Company.    220    Hickory 
Street,  Warren,  Pa.  16365. 
D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  *  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  1401 
Cushman  Drive.  PO.  Box  82409,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  68601. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.   (6)   $187.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  A.ssoclatlon,  Inc., 
Pleasantville.  N.Y.  10570. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana.  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804. 

D.   (6)  $640.     E.   (9)   $1,664.43. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America,  2441  Hono- 
lulu Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

D.   (6)    $3,163.75. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifklnd,  Whart/on.  &  Garrl- 
ron,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc.,  75  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $16,397.95.     E.   (9)   $926.72. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifklnd,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros.  Inc.,  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vaid,  Burbank,  Calif.  91505. 

D.  (6)  $11,469.     E.  (9)  $713.47. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,680.53. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  Tv  o 
North  9th  Street,.  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)  $643.60. 

A.  Pennzoil    Co..    900    Southwest    Tower, 
Housion,  Tex.  77002. 
E.   (9)   $12,434.61. 

A.  J.  Carter  Peiklns,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Te.^.  77001. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,864.     E.  (9)  $655.50. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A.  John  P.  Philbin,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A  Howard  Phillips,  4220  Linden  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Daphne  Philos.  3150  Spring  Street.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $8.20. 


A.  Sam  Plckard.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Llndberg  Bou- 
levard, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.   ^6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $10.15. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,33353.     E.   (9)    $275.43. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
10425.  Lubbock  Tex.  79408. 

D.  I  6)  $11,169.02.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  Kenneth    B.    Pomeroy,    10404   Conover 

Diive.  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  AssociaUon  of  State  Foresters. 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,192.91. 

A.  Pope,  BaUard  &  Loos,  888  17th  Street 
KW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sunklst  Growers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7888. 
Vallev  Annex.  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91409. 

D.   (6)   $6,060. 

A.  Everett  O.  Post,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Con- 
tractors, 1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D  O   20005 

D.  (6)  $233.31.     E.  (9)  $58.87. 

A.  John  Post,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  405  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (91  $5. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900 
Pennsylvania  -Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $7.50. 


\.  Ramsav  D.  Potts.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  910  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (C)  $1,606.50.     E.  (9)  $31.25. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  20014. 


A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  N.  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  <6)  $705.     E.  (91  $69.87. 

A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,064.     E.  (9)  $60. 
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A.  WUllam  C.  Prather,   111   East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  Iieague  of  Savings  Associations. 
D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Dan  Prescott,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlng,  TiUsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $54.05.     E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettynaan,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Prod,  Inc..  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  2003G. 

B.  Prod,  If! 

E.  (9)  $93. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  2ii 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60608. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $386.54.     E.  (9)  $386.64. 

A.  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,070.88.    E.  (9)  $1,070.88. 


A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  WashUigtou,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-  CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle,  1000  161h  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,422.     E.  (9)  $15.60. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1G16  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Quiun,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Belize  City, 
Belize  (Central  America) . 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $290.95. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Companla  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal,  S.A.,  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $288.76. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Socledad  Agrlcola  e  Industrial  San 
Carlos,  8. A.,  Companla  Azucarera  Valdez, 
Azucarera  Tropical  Americana,  S.A.,  Taba- 
buela  Industrial  Azucarera,  C.A.,  Ecuador. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $405.46. 


A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn, 
723  Wa.3hlngton  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

D.  (0)  $8,750.     E.  (9)  $510.36. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  WiUihlngion,  D.C. 
20001.  , 

E.  (6)  $2,306.72 


A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $393.12. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Richard  J.  Ragau,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $138.85.     E.  (9)  $43.03. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $10,692.     E.  (9)  $10,692. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Instltvite,  801   North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 
D.  (6)   $1,959.79.     E.  (9)   $1,959.79. 


A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Suite  303,  910  16ih 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc..  4001 
Warren  Boulevard,  Hillside,  111.  601G2. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.     E.  (9)  $622.50. 

A.  D.   Michael   Rappoport,   P.O.  Box    1980. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt    River    Project,    P.O.    Box     1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $644.88.     E.  (9)  $501.06. 


A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L  Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,060. 


A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  1730  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peona,  III.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $1620.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.    (6)  $197.10.     E.   (9)  $20.20. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  6S430  Huntington  Cir- 
cle, NapervUle,  111.  60540. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
HKrlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

D.   (6)  $2,600. 

A.  LawTence  D.  Reedy,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  805,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)  $1,250.     E.   (9)  $600. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Reese,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jjhn  T.  Reggitts,  Jr.,  R.D.  No  2.  Boon- 
ton  A.enue,  Boonton,  N.J.  07005. 


A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  69  Fountain  Place,  Capi- 
tal Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  RaUroad  Association,  69 
Fountain  Place,  Capital  Plaza,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
40601. 

E.   (9)  $1,316.37. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  tlie  U.S.  Government,  Suite 
529,  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20004. 

D.   (6)  $392.34.     E.(9)  $6,836.34. 

A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $11,202. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW,,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.     E.   (9)  $360. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfrs.  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1105  Barr 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  1.9)  $382.10. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research,  P.O.  Box  7307, 
Washington.  D.C.  20044. 
E.  (9)  $1.97), 67. 


A.  Theron  J.  Rice,   1130   17th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06905. 


A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Islaud 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B  Louisiana  RaUroads,  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa,  La. 


A.  Mark  Richardson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington. 
Va,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Warren  S.  Richardson,  1967  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,060. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
CSR,  Ltd.),  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
Interbank  Card  Association),  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  R.  Rickett,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton  (for 
the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association) ,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C,  20036. 

A.  Paul  M.  RUey,  1730  M  Street,  NW,, 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  O.D.,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D,  i6)  $4608,      E.  (9)  $50.90. 
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A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A,  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street,  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C.  2003G. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc. 
IRld  P  Street.  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $252.83. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Waohington,   D.C.   20006. 

B  Nations^  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC,  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC,  20006. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  James  C.  Roberts,  422  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 


A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $55. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr  ,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperation  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.sh- 
ington.  D.C.  20009. 

D,  (6)   $245.90. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

E.  (9;  $45. 

A.  Byron  G,  Rogers,  666  Gaylord  Street. 
Denver".  Colo.,  80206:  918  IGth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Denver  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 
144  West  Colfax  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Conipanles,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $937.50. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Waslilngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  &  Gas  As.sociation,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW,.  Suite 
900.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3250  Southwest 
Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33129. 


B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufactiu-ers  Asssocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Inc..  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

.-v.  Christine  Root.  4024  Franklin  Street. 
Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue,  NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)   $1,300. 

E.  (9)   $193.41. 

A.  Larrv  M.  Rosenstein,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $250. 

E.  (9)    $75. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke.  Lawyers  Building. 
231  East  Vennljo  Avenue.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Produ-iitores  de 
Azucar.  S.A.  de  C.V.  Balderas  36,  Mexico. 
D.  P.  Mexico. 

D.  (6)    $9,999. 

E.  (9)    $2,822.70. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  1800  K  Street,  NW., 
Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .^kron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  901  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr.,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 
DC,  20036. 


B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  *3,500.     E.  (9)  $128.22. 


A,  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr..  301  Virginia  Street 
East.  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  Appalachian   Power  Co..   301    Virginia 
Street  East,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

U,    (6)     $430.76.     E.   (9)     $367.84. 


A    Francis  P.  Rooney,  1909  K  Street,  NW..         A.  WllUam  H.  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
Suiie  300,  Washington.  DC.  20006.  nue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6»  $7,962.50.     E.  (9)  $6,762.65. 


A.  .Mbert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B,  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P,0,  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D,    (6)    $2,769.23. 
F.    (9)    »206.31. 

A.  Wally  Rustad,  2000  Florida  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  -As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Aveimc,  NW.,  Wush- 
intjton,  D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc  .  1660 
L  Street,  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Am  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  1 6)    $800. 

E,  (91    $1,333.07. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associat«s,  Inc..  1660 
L  Street,  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  1730 
M  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $775. 

E.  (9)   $1,270.15. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc..  1660 
L  Street,  NW,,  Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B,  American  Tnicking  Association.  1616  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $400. 

E.  (9)    $755.40. 

A.  Millard  H.  Ruud,  Suite  370.  One  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370.  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019, 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $24.33. 


A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burmah  OU  and  Gas  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  94193.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlie  Signal  Companies.  Inc.,  9665  WU- 
shire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212, 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  1801  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6»  $1,000. 

A  Irene  Sattnders. 

B.  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Election.';. 

201  Massachttsetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington. 
DC.  20002.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $5,707. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Saunders.  1825  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  501,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich 
48640, 

A.  ratth  M.  Saxe.  2030  M  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $350.01. 

A.  Henrv  Schacht. 

B.  California  Cambers  and  Growers.  3loo 
Ferry  Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  9410G 

D,  (G)  $2,850.     E.  (9)  $885.49. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Schaner.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee.  840  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Chicago,  m.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer.  1771  N  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2003C. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98.     E,(91  $386,78. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonium  State  Fair  Grottnds. 
Timoiiium,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9»  $215.85. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg.  1125  15t,h  Street 
NW..   Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East  Jei- 
ferson  Avenxie.  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (61   $8,403.74.     E.  (91   $750.57. 

A.  Allan  D  Schlosser.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)   $300, 

A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
20  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $2,925. 
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A.  Mablon   Schneider,   In   care   of   Green 
aiant  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.  56058. 

B.  Oreen  Olant  Co.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.  S6058. 
O.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $631.03. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

O.   (6)    $2,014.05.     E.   (9)    $38. 

A.  Svndee   M.    Scliwartz,   900    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $45.20. 


A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $0,250. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thomp- 
son, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
California,  Occidental  Center,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90054. 

E.  (9)    $10. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thomp- 
son, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  502,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $180.     E.   (9)    $3.75. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serril),  431  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  401 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20045. 

E.  (9)    $323.39. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
013100,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Patricia  S.  Senger,  133  C  street  SE., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Growp,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10017. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $395. 

A.  Harry  D  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonluni  Slate  Fair  Grounds, 
Ximonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  S215.85. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes.  Crollus  and 
Fliilev.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 


B.  Albright  Title  and  Trust  Co.,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $13,308.43.     E.  (9)  $1,872.81. 

A.  Sharon.  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Senames,  Crollus  &  Fhi- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Cattle  Feeders  Tax  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
16036,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes.  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley.  1054  Thlrty-flrst  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Estate  of  Howard  Allington,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $185. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fiii- 
lev,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  WashUigton,  D.C. 
20*007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (0)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $28.05. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  3l6t  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $1,223.68.     E.  (9)  $1,693.33. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Mauritius 
Chamber  of  Agrlcultius,  Plantation  House, 
Port  LouLs,  Mauritius. 

D.  (6)  $17,500. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson,  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
lev,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association.  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $88.20. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
Larr  Building.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenge, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  815  16lh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.    (6)    $6,201.75.     E.    (9)    $2,871.97. 


B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28281. 

D.  (6)  $762.01.     E.  (9)  $11.01. 


A.  L.  J.  Slchel,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Wasli- 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  111. 
60064. 


A.   Silver   Users   Association,   Inc.,    1717   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $217.50.     E.  (9)  $1,662.26. 


A.  Sllversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Sllversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Marvin  Goodson,  Professional  Corp., 
10850  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angels,  Calif. 
900.^4. 

A.  James  E.  Simmons,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National    Association    of    Blue    Shield 
-Plana,  211  Ea.st  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 

80611. 

E.  (9)  $259.25. 


A.  Jowanda  Shelton.  910  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)   $3,600. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Wa-^hlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insui'ance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  ?1,620. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1103,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penn    Central    Transportation    Co.,    8 
Penu  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19104. 

D.   (6)    $300     E   (9)   $1,436 

A.  James   K.   Shiver,   1629   K  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Chemical  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  1150  17th  Street  NW , 
.S.ilte    1001.   V/asnlngton.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Gilbert  Simonettl,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPAs,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Talmage  E.  SImpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D   (6)  $1,725.     E.  (9)  $113.59. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  As.sociatlo:i, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S  C    29201 

D.  (0)  $90.10.     E.  (9)  $54.36. 

A.  Julian  H.  Slngman,  815  16th  Street, 
NW.,   Room  310,   Washington,   DC.   20000. 

B.  Ijiternatlonal  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)    $5,000. 

A.  Jean  Head  Slsco,  1616  H  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6<    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $140. 

A.  A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42nd  Street. 
New  Yorl:,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Carstcns  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tlio  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Snutthers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  nih 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $6,250.     E.    (9)    $1,076.90. 
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A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $6,250.     E.   (9)    $262.14. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle  at 
Jackson,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.   (6)    $8,500.     E.   (9)    $773.94. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  888  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  2  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,  Suite  2480,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)    $8,500.     E.   (9)    $1,345.13. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)    $6,00C.     E.   (9)    $80.74. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $792.19. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  485  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Suite  820,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor-Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.  (9)   $1,000. 


A.  Edward  P.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6J    $2,045. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite 
704,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

E   (9)  $350. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  8719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washhigton,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $5,687.01.     E.  (9)  $7,911.47. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  One  East  First  Street, 
Suite  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  East 
First  Street,  Suite  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

E.  (9)  $563.44. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.(6)    $588.     E.   (9)    $369. 


A.  Charles  B.  Somieborn,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E. (9)  $250. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2611  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $88. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $2,465.    E.  (9)  $2,168. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  306, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $640.75.    E.  (9)  $137.64. 


A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1828  L  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 
D.  (6)  $388.96.     E.  (9)  $388.96. 

A.  Joe  P.  Sparks,  4234  Winfield  Scott  Plaza, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85251. 

B.  Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indians,  Supal,  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $16,124.50.     E.  (9)  $4,771.80. 

A.  WUUam  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $799.16.     E.  (9)  $2.60. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  1725  DeSales  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $1,562.50.     E.   (9)   $270.77. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1021,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $745.20. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  WUliam  C.  Spence,  Box  683,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  Box 
683.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $486.     E.  (9)  $481. 


A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mfg.  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1105  Barr 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpUler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  713,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  ConsiUtlng  Engineers  Council, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,850.     E.   (9)   $75. 

A.  Joseph  L.  SpUman,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $455.00.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  tat  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy, ,.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  WUliam  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $190. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenvie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  IstanbiU,  Turkey,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnaon,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 


A.  Springs  MUls,  Inc.,  Fort  MUl,  S.C.  29715. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Sguibb  Corp.,  40  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)    $176. 

A.  John  W.  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 
j^-Tiie  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
y')rmerica,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  1155  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
601  West  Golf  Road,  Mt.  Prospect,  111.  60056. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)    $870. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hofifman-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.   (6)    $650.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20002. 

D.    (6)    $6,039.35.     E.   (9)    $874.92. 


A.  William  M.  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington.  DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  John  Stringer,  1770  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Mutual    Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)   $1,970. 
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A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
cmcago.  III.  60C01. 

B.  United  States  League  ot  Savings  Asso- 
ciation, 111  East  Wacker  EJrive.  Chicago,  III. 
60601. 

D.   (6)    $2,750. 


A.  Walter  B.  StiULs,  512  Wasl-.ington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Bnsine.'a 
Investment  Companies.  612  Washington 
Building,  Wa.shii  gton,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $900. 


A.  Sullivan,  Beauregard  &  Clarkson,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003G. 

D.  (6)   $25,632.34.     E.   (6)    $15.60. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan,  723  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Asscxiatlon, 
1G6  16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $485.12. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson.  1725  DeSa!e.s  Street 
NW..  Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  66378. 

D.    (6)  $30,528.43.     E.  (9)  $4,623.31. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1155  15th  S*rett 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  Suite  61,  128  C 
Street  NE.,  Vv'ashington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  A.  Sweenej',  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  A\enue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

D,  yfe)  $8,749.98. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $303. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  2635,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
P.O.  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.  (6)  $1,110.46.     E.  (9)  $002  46. 

A.  TADCO  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Bolivia,  U.S.  Embassy, 
1145  10th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $82.10. 

A.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
CharlottesvlUe,  Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  David  Tarr.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (0)  $262.50. 

A.  William  K.  Tell,  Jr.,  1001  Connecti.'ut 
ANenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  Ea.st  42a  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E     (9)    $5.06. 

A.  Paul  T^-ndler,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  ^).C.  20005. 


B.  American  Nuises'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Perishing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.   (6)    $3,760.02.     E.   (9)    $3,760.02. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hart  Metals,  Inc.,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $2,250. 

A  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  A.ssoclates,  Inc., 
7J4  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $6,750. 

A.  James  W.  Thomas,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washingloii,  D.C.  2C005. 

B.  CATRALA.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,500. 

A  Bert  M.  Thompson,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insvtrance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $1,235. 

A.  Billy  O.  Thompson,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  PC 
Box  979,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aercspnce  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    .$3,432.     E.   (9)    $43.51. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson.  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  804.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.    (6)    $3000.     E.    (9)    $3,035.70. 

A.  C>Tus  C.  Tichenor  III,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1007,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B,  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  Inc.,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive.  Richni'ind.  Va.  23220. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.     E.    (9)    $3,637.68. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tidwell,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Wasl\lngton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $444.16. 

A.  Paul  J.  TIerney.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.^hlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 


A.  Philip  TIerney.  711  Princess  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  Estate  of  Paul  T.  Stone.  515  King  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tlner,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    fC)   $2,308.08.     E.   (9)    $403. 

A.  E.  Liu  wood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Wa'^hington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactures  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
U05  Barr  Building,  V.'ashington,  D.C.  20006. 

E     (9)    .$08.89. 


A.  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  An.erlcan  World  Airu-ays,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Wasljington,  D.C.  20006, 

E.    (9)    $144.06. 

A.  Charles  Richard  Titus,  1909  K  S'.reet 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc  ,  320  New  C'ti- 
tcr  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.   48202. 


D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17Lh 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $1,246. 

A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  1010  16th  Street  NW., 
V.'ashington.  D.C. 

B.  Potiatch  Corp.,  1  Maritime  Plaza.  Box 
3501.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Patrick  P.  Tobln.  128  C  Street  NE.,  Room 
66.  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  1188  Franklin  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Collf.  94109. 

D.   (6)    $4,000. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tcbler,  30  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ing ton,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW..  V,?ashington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (O)    $1000.     E.    (9)    $37.70. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Room   1010.   Washington.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wpsh- 
li'.glon.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $531.94.     E.   (9)    $314  21. 

A.  Transportation  As.soclation  of  America, 
1  T.O  )7th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gleuwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  1709  New  York 
Aven.ic  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
cKitions,  111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  .$6,500.     E.  (9)   $203.10. 

A.  Franot.s  J.  Tucker,  Wynnewood  Plar.a. 
V.'ynne-.vood.  Pa.   19096. 

B  Penn  Central  Co.,  ;;3  Penn  Central  Pla^n, 
R3om  823,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.   (6)    $2,375.     E.   (9)    $274.29. 


A  C  Roger  Turner.  1106  Paper  Mill  Rcntl. 
Wyr.dmoor,  Pa.,  19118. 

B.  Penn  Central  Co.,  Three  Penn  Central 
riaza.  Room  823,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 

D.  (G)   $2,100.     E.  (9)   $145.50. 

A  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie.  Suite  1001.  1150 
17l!i  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  200.3f). 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In.-,tl- 
tut«.  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlottp. 
NO.  28281. 

D.  (6)   $1,100.     E.  (9)   S115.50. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Tydings.  1120  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Eiectric  Power  Co.,  1900  Pe'in- 
sylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

E    (9)  «13.202.30. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  R°Rncrs'  A^sfi- 
ciation,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $338.75. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $471.60.     E.  (9)  $471.69. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  (9)  $53,804.37. 

A.  Universal  Development  Consultants, 
Inc..  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
i:-.. 

D.  10)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Herbert  c.  Tip.son.  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
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B  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl,  1600  1  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Utgton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $591.35.     E.  (9)  $475.88. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  As.soclates,  Inc..  1156  15th 
Street  KW.,  Suite  912,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  «oe6«. 

E.  (9)  $93.59. 

A.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673  Preston 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  23303. 

B.  Citizen*  Committee  for  UNICEF.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
:30OO3. 

D.  (6)  $91.25.     B.  (9>  $1.50. 

A.    Robert   V.    Vaughn,    17    Battery    Place 
North,  New  York,  N.T.  10004. 
.  B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ling,  17  Batterv  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 


A.  Elizabeth    Alderman    Vinson.    1730    M 
jeet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20033. 

D.  (6)  9050. 


A.  Walter  D.  Vinvard.  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake  Bufldlng, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amearlcan  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  515,  Blake 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelsinger,  1155  loth  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Constilttog  Engineers  Council, 
1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washlngt<3a,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Coe.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.     E.  (9)  $61.10. 


A.  Robert  J.  Wager,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Axnerlcan  Bankers  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.49.     E.  (9)  14.50. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Rose,  1330  19th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cherotex,  Inc  ,  850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.T.  10032. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  brings  Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  Mill,  8.C. 

A.  E.  P.  Waldrop.  Jr  ,  40  Ivy  Street  SB., 
WashUigton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $425.75. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1057R, 
Moniston,  N.J.  07960. 


A.  Charts  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
1801G. 

A.Cliarls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.' 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc..  575 
Madibon  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co,  Taeoma,  Wash. 
98401. 

A.  Cart  S.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  614,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bipartisan  Conmilttee  on  Absentee  Vot- 
ing, Inc.,  Sttlte  814.  1800  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.    (9)    $42.81. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,488.10. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  16)  $238.10. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Peiinsvlvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  Illinois  Central  Industries,  ill  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 


\.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associate.s,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washingtoii,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Iiu:.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp.,  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Penn?ylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  Procter  i:  Gamble,  Cinchuiatl,  Ohio 
45201. 

D.  <6)  $238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006." 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  NY.  10020. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssociaUs,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  State*  Steel  Corp..  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,    260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.T.  10016. 


A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1750  New  York  Avemie 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Interuational  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW,  Wajshlngtou. 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,435.84. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  TV  Aisociation,  Inc  .  918 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $127.50.     E.   (9)    $15. 


A.  William  A.  Walton.  800  Merchants  Inu- 
tloual  Bank  Building,  8th  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Topeka,  Kaus.  66612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Bulldiug,  8th  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka.  Kans.  66512. 

E.   (9)   $450. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden.  1125  15th  Slree'. 
NW..  Washhigton,  D.C.  20005. 

B  International  Union,  United  Autoino- 
bUe,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW ) ,  8000  East  Je.fer- 
son  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.    ^6)    $5,619,70.     E.   (9)    $606.44. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  1801  K  Street  NW,.  Wabh- 
iigton.D-C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.   Washington.  DC.   20006. 

D.  (6)    $10,333.     E.   (9)    $206. 

A.  George  A.  Watson,  Suite  800.  1C12  K 
Street  NW.,  20006. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  Suite  800, 
1612  K  Street  NW.,  20006. 

E.  (9)   $1,600. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1155  15th  Street  NvV.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  lot!i 
Street  NW..  Wasliingtou,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  1325  Massacliusetis 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $14,081.20.     E.  (9)  $3,089.42. 

A.  Weismau,  Cellex,  Speet,  Modlin  &.  Wtr- 
theimer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW , 
Suite  910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Americaii  Society  of  Compoaera.  AuUiors 
and  Publishers  Performing  Rights  Society, 
ASCAP  Buildln«.  One  Lincoln  Piaza.  New 
Y-ork,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 


A.  Weisman,  Celler.  Spett,  Modlln  &.  Wer- 
thelmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Sprite 
DIO,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Beiieflcial  Management  Corp.,  200  South 
Street,  Morristown,  N.J. 

D.  (6>  $2,000. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett.  Modlin.  *  Wer- 
theimer,  1025  Coimecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  910,  Washington.  DC.  2003«. 
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B.  Canada-Frftnc«-Hawall  Telescop)*  Corp., 
Institute  tor  Astronomy,  2840  Kolowalu 
Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Welsman,  Celler,  Spelt,  Modlln  &  Wer- 
thelmer,  1025  Connecticut  Avenvie  NW.,  Suite 
910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation, 1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  »2,000. 


B.  Zale  Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1005, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  Elev- 
enth and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  $3,666  16.     E.  (9)  $6,717.76. 


A.  Morton  N.  Weiss,  55  Bioad  Street,  New 
York,  N.T.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Maiior  Rd  .  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  20016. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute,    Inc..    1776   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller,  Jr.,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,920.     E.  (9)   $71.42. 

A.  Edward  O.  Welles,  1910  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
1910  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Fred  M.  Wertheimer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,250. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
.<iOciatlon,  P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle  &  Anderson,  25  West 
Main  Street,  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Marshall  and  Ilsley  Bank,  770  Nortli 
Water  Street,  Wilwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

E.  (9)  $6.72. 

A.  Clvde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr.,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $1,835. 

A.  Robert  Y.  Wheeler,  Box  185,  Tllden,  Tex. 
78072. 

B.  E.  G.  Herman.  9538  Brighton  Way,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $95.82.     E.  (9)  $126. 

A.  Donald  P.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $90. 


A.  Donald  K.  White,  417  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $835.50.     E.  (9)  $894.03. 

A.  John  C.  White,  Room  1008,  1101  17th 
Siieet  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
Room  1008,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  46840. 

E.  (9)  $720.70. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $750.35. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
Yorl:  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Port  Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $90.99. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  13S  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)  $160.17. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
E.  (9)   $41.57. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $2.50. 

A.  Wilkln.son,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
o;    the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $345.42. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c  o  Mrs. 
Albert  \*.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Road,  Be- 
ihe-sda,  Md. 

A.  Wilkln.son,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa,  Calif. 

£.  (9)  $39.16. 


A.  Douglas  Wlntlock  II,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1005,  Washington,  D.C.  20O86. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Nana  Regional  Corp.,  Inc.,  Box  48, 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $41.16. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20O06. 

B.  The  Three  AflBliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $93.63. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank,  Medford,  Oreg. 

A.  William  E.  Wlckeus,  1620  33d  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann,  260  Madleou 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10016. 


B.  American  Paper  Institute,   260  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
E.  (9)  $167.68. 

A.  David    Wllken,    2030    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030   M   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  830  17th 
Street  NW.,  Wa-shintgon,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,   Inc.,   400   West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.   (9)   $1.50. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Callfano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pflzer,   Inc.,   235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
I8ih  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  Williams,  1825  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  WUUams,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corporation,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Williams  &  King,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association, 
7727  South  Painter  Avenue,  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90602. 

D.  16)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $479.02. 

A.  Roijert  E.  Williams,  1826  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, 111.60666. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)    $483.08. 

A.  Samuel  M.  Williams,  1515  Wilson  Bou- 
levard, Arimgton,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  Responsible  Nutrition.  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  977,  Salpan,  Mariana  Island  96950. 

D.   (6)  $90.     (9)  $3. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Corp.  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  The  National  Housing  Partnership. 
1133  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  2500  Duns- 
tr.n.  Houston,  Tex.  77006. 

A  w.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  Peinizoll  Co,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (6)  $937.50.     E.   (9)  $347.11. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.   (0)  $6,850.     E.    {,9)  $4,300. 
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A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  Suite  1040,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Gould  Inc.,  8550  West  Bryn  Mav.r  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  111.  60631. 

D.  1 6)  $610.     E.    (9)  $66.43. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn.  Suite  1040,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers,  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.   (6)  $3,ai7.50.     E.   (9)  $454.90. 

A.  Russell  C.  Wlsor,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,375.     E.   (9)  $16. 

A.  Richard  P.  Witherall,  702  Majestic 
Building.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  RR  Aseoclatlon,  702  Majestic 
Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $935.     E.   (9)  $2,285. 


A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Suite  708,  Waslilngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite   708,   WashUigton,   D.C.   20036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nattonal  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,308.80.     E.  (9)  $1,001.83. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  WoUack,  1341  G  Street  NVi'., 
Suite  908,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,708i(4. 

A.  David  G.  Wood.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,230.     E.  (9)  $232.26. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Buiiker  Ridge 
Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road.  Kansas  Cltv,  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $2,062.50.     E.  (9)  $540. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  10206  Banker  Ridge 
Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kaiisas  City.  Mo.  64137. 

D.  (6)  $2,062.50.     E.  (9)  $540. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International    Airport,    Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  315  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  WW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burmah  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  94193, 
Houston,  Texas  77018. 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,   815   Connecticut 
-Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The    Signal    Cos.    Inc..    9665    Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $9,300.     E.  (9)  $248. 


A.  George  M,  Worden,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  HUl  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Worley.  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D<;.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)*10e. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  1001 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Wyatt,  Saltzstein,  MUiiou  &  Howard. 
1300  Wyatt  Building,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (»)  ?75.18. 

A.  Wvman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  Watergate  600,  600  New  Hamp- 
shiie  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  160,  Avenue  de  Ver- 
.sailles,  Paris  16e,  France. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  the  Watergate  600,  800  New 
Hamp.^hlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
21X)37. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc.,  1675 
C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


E.  (9)  $1,048.57. 


A.  Wvman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  ioOO,  the  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  Biulding,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94016. 

D.  (6)  950. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rotliman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  the  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  32C0  Tahquitz- 
McCaUum  Way,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92262. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  1000,  the  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Phillips,  Niaer,  Benjamm,  Krlm  & 
Baloon.  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Wvman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
Suite  ioOO,  the  Watergate  600,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20037. 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  8490  Sunset 
Boulevaid,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Yamamoto,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c  o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  BanK 
Bulldmg,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $729.80.     E.    (9)    $720.35. 


A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &:  Coti- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16ih 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,202.     E.   (9)   $397.26. 

A.  Robert  J.  Young,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Wtwhington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180.  Hotis- 
lon,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $37.60. 

A.  Your  Man  in  Washington.  2814  Pennsyl- 
vania Avemie  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  750  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Watdi- 
ingtcn,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60810. 

D.  1,6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $722. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1725  Eye  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  2000»j. 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  Donald  P.  Zclfang,  1771  N  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $460.26. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle.  Morisset  &  Ernstoff.  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98154, 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  It;- 
dian  Reservation,  P.O.  Box  150,  Nespeleni, 
Wa.sh.  99155. 


A.  John  H.  Yingling,  Ylngling  &  Shay,  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Phoenix,  3003  North  Csniral  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85012. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  John  H.  Yingling,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

"^D.'fG)  $200.     E.  (9)  $121.03. 


A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff.  3U'l 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98154. 

B.  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indiana.  P.O.  Box  3"^  i. 
Marietta,  Wash.  98268. 

D.   (6)    $184.     E.    (9)    $189.50. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morisset  &  Ern.stoff,  31ul 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98154. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  115.  Nea'.i 
Bav,  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)    $224.     E.    (9)    $292JMI. 

A.  Ziontz.  Plrtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff.  31iil 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  BuUdlng.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98154. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc.,  P.O.  Br:» 
128,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.  59043. 

A.  Ziontz.  Plrtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff.  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98154. 

B.  Suquamioh  Indian  Trihc.  P.O.  Box  550, 
Suquainish.  Wash.  98392. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
V/ashington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Alrwars.  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $149.50. 


A.  Paul  G.  Zurkowski,  4720  Montgomery 
Lane.  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association.  4720 
JMontgomerv  Lane.   Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

D.   (6)    $420. 


A.  Young,  Kaplan  &  Ekielstein.   277   Park 
Avenue,  Suite  14*04,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  112<1 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (&)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $200.36. 
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♦All  alphanumeric  cliaiacters  and  nionetnry  nmounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1974  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  tnat  quarter. 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secbetarv  of  the  Sen atl  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repkesektatives; 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Pi  ace  an  "X*  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  'Report'  Heading  Below: 
••PKELiMmARY"  REPORT  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

••Quarterly  '  Report  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  approprhite 
pRure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  anci  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  •4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accoiiiplisa  compliance  v.ith  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19.. 


REPORT 
rrRSCANT   ro  Fkueral  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     I 

1st 

2d 

3d    1  4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(1)   "Employee  ". To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee  '  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrm|,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Repoit  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

SFPAR.^TE  Reports.     Au  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(i)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  art 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(il)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Emplotices.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  ns  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  paitlcular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  nnimced  by  a  grorp  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  it.  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYEn.— Slate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Itfm  "C". —  ia\  The  expression  "in  connecti^i  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. '  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  bv  either  House" — .?  302 le) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  '  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  qui(rter  in  which  tliey  have  either 
receUed  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated. 

□  jilice  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Sliort 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  lor  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  isstied  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstrlbuUon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  tor  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D*  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PACE  K 


November  25,  197 It 

A  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West  4Gth 
street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avemie  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.      E.  (9)  $2,680.55. 

.\  Air-Condltlonlng  &-  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tiiie.  1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $6'24. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,598.62.     E.  (9)  $11,698.62. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $50. 
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B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  YOTk,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $572.50.     E.  (9)  $230.88. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $16,250. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Kinter,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc..  Trianon  Building.  Suite  703, 
20  Conshohocken  State  Road,  Bala  Cynwyd, 
Pa.  19004. 

D.   (6)   $15. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  State  Health  Facilities  Assn  , 
302  Loew  Building.  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13202 

D.    (6)    $76.81.     E.    (9)    $13.90. 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shoieham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc  ,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111.  C0601. 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    $40.29. 

A.  Amalgamated  Clothing     Workers     of 

America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  NY. 
10003. 

D.  (6)  $18,874.42.  E.  (9)  $18,874.42. 

A.  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $274.     E.   (9)    $10,563.29. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
E   (9)  $6,029.04. 

A.  American  Conservation  Union.  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $11,137.60.     E.  (9)  $23,634.86. 

A  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Wa.shington, 
DC.  20005. 

D,    (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $7,500. 


A.  American  Hospital  Association.  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  6061 1 

D.  (6)    $4,201.57.     E.   (9)    $4,201.57. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wa^^hington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,450.17. 

A  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place  North,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  161? 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

E.    (9)    $1,426. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc..  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $4,779.19.     E.  (9)  $4,779.19. 


A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  Suite  907,  1025  Con- 
nfcticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Realty    Committee,   Inc.,    230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (G)    $1,148.83.     E.   (9)    $1,006.24. 


A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  500  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  836,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $6,487.33.     E.  (9)  $4,845.23. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $55.50. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,500. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers,  900  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)    $18.30. 

A.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1625  Eve  Street  NW.,  Suite  321,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $6,00e.     E.    (9)    $3,100. 


A.  Kenneth  C.  Bass  III,  Reasoner,  Davis 
&  Vinson,  800  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Inc..  1675 
C  Street,  Anchorage,  -Maska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  E.  M.  Benson,  Jr.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,   Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Biuce  P.  Bickner,  Sidley  &  Austin,  1 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc..  Sycamore 
Road.  DeKalb,  111.  60115. 

A.  Bruce  P.  Bickner.  Sldlcy  &  Austin.  1 
First  National   Plaza,   Chicago,   111.   60670. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities.  Inc.,  222  S.  Ri\- 
erbide  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  60606. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  Suite  412,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Cemetery  Ca'-e 
6216  S.  Stanford  Way,  Whlttler,  Calif.  90601. 

E.  (9)  $16.29. 


676'; 


A.  Associated    Credit   Bureaus,    Inc 
Soutliwest  Freeway.  Houston,  Tex. 
E.   (9)    $81.56. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Penn.sylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.'  (6)    $95.     E.    (9)    $82.50. 

A.  Emil  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  As.soclation.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.    (9)    $477.66. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036, 

D.  (6)   $25. 


A.  George  F.  Bailey,Jr.,  P.O.  Bo.\  21.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

Joseph  Baroody,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.  (9)    $150. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  1156  loth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  315, 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $192.50. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  Suite  412,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co..  12th 
Street  at  Hill.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90054. 

E.  (9)   $4.00. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  Suite  412,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp  .  Worcester.  Mass. 
01608. 

E.   (9)    $39.50. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  lOtii 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  Helen  Bremberg.  4515  South  31st  Street. 
Rm.  202.  Arlington.  Va.  22206. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

E.    (9)    $320.60. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  As.sociation  of  Retired  Per- 
sons National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


A.  Bill  Brier.  1129  20th  Street  NW..  W^ash- 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW„  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,749.99.     E.   (9)    $61.37. 

A.  David  W.  Broome.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20038. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    S48. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018 

D.    (6)    $'20,909.89.     E.    (9)    $20,909.89 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckminster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oaklai.d  Avei.ue, 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $178.94. 
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A.  G.  N.  Buffliigton,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
&uit«  700,  Wasblugton.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment TrusU,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (C)   $800.     E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Comiecticut  Ava- 
il i.e  KW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C.  20036. 
,    B.  Magazine  Publlsliers  Association,  Inc., 
tT5  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Conaectlout  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Po.st  As.sociation,  1211  Connecti- 
cat  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)  $700. 

A.  George  J.  Binger,  250  West  57lh  Street, 
Ne-v  Yorlc  City,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  30  Clinton  Place,  New 
RochellcN.Y.  10801. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bmiiiess,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  Rochelle, 
NY.  10801. 

D.  (6)  $4,249.08.     E.  (9)  $301.98. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Moiit. 

59701. 

E.  (9)  $121.32. 

A,  David  Burpee,  F-jrdhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
lown,  Pa.  18U01. 

A.  Carol  BurrLs,  1345  G  Street  SE.,  Wash- 

i:icton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
V.ashlngton,  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $525.     E.   (9)  $81.28. 

A.  Jerald  R.  Butchert,  905  Parker  Avenue, 
F.^lls  Church,  Va. 

B.  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California,  P.O.  Bo::  54153,  Los  Angcle.s, 
Calif.  90054. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)  $2,239. 


A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale.  1101  17th  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co..  et  al. 

D.   (6)  $4,200.     E.   (9)  $70. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  Room  505.  the  Farragut  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  and  Japanese 
National  Shipowners'  A.ssociatlon,  30-32  St. 
Jfary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  8ET,  England. 

D.  (6)  .*5.181.50.     E.   (9)  $181.50. 

A.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Pi-a'-e.  1717  Massachusetts  Aventie  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A  Alfred  Carr.  1201  I6th  Street  NW., 
Wdsliipgton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  AsEoclatlon.  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
WasMngton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,579.35.    E.  (9)  $373.99. 

A  Richard  M.  CarrigRn,  1201  !6lh  Stref. 
?:V/' .  Washington.  DC.  200:J6. 

B.  National  EducpUon  A«i.3oclatlon.  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    .«4,413.     E.    (9)    ?'4';8.23. 


A.  Henry  A.  Carrlngton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Stiite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
.sourccs,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  712,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $23,043.     E.   (9)    $9,323.85. 

A.  Clayton  Brokerage  Co.  of  St.  LouLs,  Inc., 
7701  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St.  Loui^,  Mo.  63105. 

E.  (9)    $2,983.13. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  IStb  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $7,687.49.     E.   (9)   $768.95. 

A.  The    Coca-Cola    Bottlers'    Association, 
166  16th  Street  NW.,  AUanta.  Ga.  30318. 
D.   (6)    $87,377.50.     E.   (0)   $133.48. 


A.  Jerry  Cohen,  470  Totten  Pond  Road, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

B.  Ruetgerswerke  Aktlengcsellschaft, 
Fi-ankfurt,  West  Germany. 

E.   (9)   *10. 

A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  In-stltute,  160 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $125. 

A.  Willliun  J.  Colley,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washingtott.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Ethical  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
fiaUon,  P.O.  Box  13547,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33733. 

A.  William  J.  Collev,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  J.  Colley,  1025  Vermont  Avenvie 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O05. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

A.  John  M.  Collier,  44Cr>  Perrler  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P  O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152, 

D.    (6)    $5,425.02.     E.    (9)    $2,294.42. 


A.  T.  Neal  Combs,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  Sand  Spring  Home.  '.V  E.  J.  Doemer,  1200 
Arias  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  OWa. 

D.   (6)    §200. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
910  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20U36. 

D.   (6)    $28,161.50.     E.   (0)   $6,723.61. 

A.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies, 22  Tl^ames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.    (6>    $17,250.     E.   (9)    §73,673.44. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Higl.land  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.    (6(    $500.     E.    (0)    $474.70. 


.•\.    Consumer    Action   Now,    Inc., 
esth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
D.  (6)  $2,413.35.     E.  (9)  $60. 


30    East 


A.  CoimcU  lor  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  ProfesEions  and  Sciences,  1725 
I  Street  NW  ,  Room  606.  Washington,  DC. 
^OOO''. 

r».    y'i,    .-559.228.3?.     E.    i9)    $9,713.23. 
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A.  Council  of  AFI/-CIO  tJnlona  for  Profes- 
sionals Employees,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $1,250. 

A.  Couulhau,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  National  Erectors  Association,  1800 
North  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers,  101  Executive  Building, 
Elmsf ord,  N.Y.  10523. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Wa.shington,  DC.  20015. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
J3140. 

^ounihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
no'^^fctAvenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
B.^^Wco,  Kohler,  Wis.  53004. 

A.  Counn^^Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Aven^Lwashlngton,  D  C.  20036. 

B.  Industrla^oiamond  Association  of 
America,  59  East  Main  Street,  Moorestown. 
N.J.  08057. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  2003C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractor.T, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Cotuilhan,  Ca.sey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenvie,  Washington,  D.C    20036. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  141P  Higgins 
Road.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 


A.  John  A.  Couture,  15th  &  M  Streets,  NW., 
Washhigtcn,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  16th  and  M  Streets, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,968.76     E,  (9^  $333.48. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Housto)i, 
lex.  77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A..  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.   (6)   $4,339.     E.   (9)   $1,129.81 

A.  WlUiam  E.  Cumberland.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  As.sociation  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street.  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $581.     E    (9)  $1,755. 
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A,  Robert  J.  Cushman,  15th  and  M  Streets, 
NW    Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20005. 

D.'  (6)  $341.67. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darimg,  1156  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $195.01. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  SUect,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B,  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 1510  Jarvls  Avenue,  Elkgrove,  111.  60007, 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $96.17. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Stieet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Corp, 
Ltd.,  New  Delhi,  India. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $238.22. 

A.  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydings,  Quint  & 
Gordon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1000  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,  325.     E.  (9)  $465.70. 


A.  Dawson,  Qiilnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  MetropoUtan  Washington,  D.C,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  Danzansky, 
Dickey,  Tydings,  Quint  &  Gordon,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $69.19. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $83.33. 


A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell.  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) ,  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 


A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  John  D.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $130. 

A.  Claire  Davis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Natlontil  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  418  East  Rosser  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

E.  (9)  $683.34. 

A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $18,750. 


A.  Daniel  P.  Dawson,  200  E.  Randolph 
Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  E. 
Randolph  Drive,  M.C.  3101,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 


A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washtogton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $162.     E.  (9)  $56.22. 

A.  Jack  Donahue,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
606,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1725 
I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C, 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,089.     E.  (9)  $366.71. 

A.  Leo  Jy  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Attorney-at-Law, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,000. 


A.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box  479, 
Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
E.    (9)    $790. 


A.    DeKalb    AgResearch,    Inc.,    Sycamore 
Road,  DeKalb.  111.  60606. 
E.     (9)     $1,470. 


A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,    D.C.    20009. 

D.  ■^6)   $150. 

A.  D«ta  Group,  Ltd.,  2535  Massacliusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,    D.C.    20008. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $215.71. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.     (6)     $2,500. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1150  I7th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94106. 

D.  (6)  $2,156.     E.  (9)  $1,291.75. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Martins  Report,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $129.16. 

A.  Dlcksteln,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsbvu-gh,  Pa., 
Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A.  Disabled  OlEcers  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Dawson,  Quinn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B,  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 


A.  Steven  P.  Doehler,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,    D.C.    20005. 

D.  (6)   $1,416.37.     E.  (9)   $101.63. 


A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  133  C  Street 
SE  ,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenvie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  Council,  Inc..  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $44.65. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $1,883.40. 


A.  E.  Neel  Edwards. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bvusiness,  Trade  Association.  921  Washingtou 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $276.43. 

A.  Glenn  Ellefson-Brooks,  6052  Haverhill 
Court,  Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $30.80. 

A.  Frank  Ellis  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  400. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
E.  (9)  $210! 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.     E.  (9)  $658.56. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Wa.shington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  2000i. 

D.  (6)  $235.  .  . 

A.  John  R.  Englehorn,  P.O.  Box  948,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,062.49.     E.  (9)  $868.28. 

A.  Robert  S.  Esworthy,  Co  Classroom 
Teachers  of  Dallas,  3816  San  Jacinto,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75204. 

B.  National  Education  A.s.soclatlon.  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  251.93.     E.  (9)  $100. 
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A.  Brock  Evans,  324  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Blerr*  Club,  1050  MiUs  Tower,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  (6,500.     E.  (9)  $170. 

A.  Leon  FeUx,  Jr  .  10600  West  Hlggius  Road. 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Govern- 
ment Relations.  1201  letb  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.  ^6)  $235.45.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  C.  II.  Fields.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Toiihy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,813.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Lloyd  Pinion,  1750  Columbia  Road  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)    $1,040.     E.    (9)    $1,345.67. 

A.  Frank  C.  Flni,  2C20  Brooks  Drive,  Apt. 
506,  Sultlaiid,  Md.  20028. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
DC.  20031. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,075.     E.  (9)  $18.81. 

A.  Richard  J.  Plynn.  Sldlev  &  Austin,  1730 
r^nnsylvanla  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch.  Inc ,  Sycamore 
Road,  DeKnlb,  III.  60115. 


A.  Richard  J.  Flvnn.  Sidley  «•  y^ustin,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
2000e. 

B.  Helnold  Commodities.  Inc.,  222  S.  River- 
side Plaza,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 

A.  David  H.  Foei-ster,  1201  IGth  Street. 
XW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $4,227. 

E.  (9)   $41.60. 

A.  Tim  C.  Ford.  Glass  Container  Manufac- 
turers Institute.  1800  K  Street.  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,401.72. 

A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  1012  14th  St., 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  Amerirn.  1012 
:4th  St.,  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20005. 

D.  (6)    $612. 

E.  (9)    $125. 

A.  Alice  Frandsen.  10311  Folk  Street,  Sil- 
ver Spring.  Md.  20902. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc..  1345  G  Street,  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.   (9)    $17.50. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankls,  1733  Rhode  Islaiid 
Aven\ie,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1C17  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wise. 

D.  (6)   $1,233. 

E.  (9)    $227.71. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1129  20th  Street, 
NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $-180. 

E.  (9)    $4.29. 


A.  Friends  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, 2128  Wyoming  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)   $1,410. 

E.  (9)   $3,818.16. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby,  900  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y,  10015. 

D.  (6)    $807.08. 

E.  (9)    $3,242.89. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Ser\'- 
Ices  Firms,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Independent  Lab- 
oratories, Inc..  172rj  K  Street,  NV.'.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

■   • 

A.  Gailor,  Burns  &  Ellas,  700  E  Street,  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Savings  & 
lK)an  Supervisors,  600  12th  Street,  8W., 
Washington,  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)    $450. 

E.  (9)    $60. 


A.  Frank  R  Gailor,  700  E  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Savings 
&  Troan  Svipervtsors.  500  12th  Street  SW., 
aiiite  810.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $40. 

A.  William  R.  Ganser.  Jr.,  4804  Poise  Drive. 
Metairle,  La.  70003. 

B.  Southe.-n  Forest  Products  A.ssoclaticn, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orle?ns,  La.  70152. 

D.   (6)    $1,041.68. 

A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  One  Farragut  Square 
Soutn.  Wa.shiiigton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)    $3,G29.     E.   (9)    $362.02. 

A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commiuiicfltions  Workers  of  America, 
1'J25  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $3,403.48. 

A.  Llewellyn  H.  Gersen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  W.nshington  Building,  15th  and 
Ne-A'  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $2,900.     E.   (9)   $889. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co..  1529  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $6,648.67. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washingxon,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $62.65. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  As.sociates.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  WashUigton.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $625.     E.   (9)    $50.15. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner.  1990  M  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (G)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Pro- 
fessional Employees.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  David  B.  Graham,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
BOClaUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $115. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,894.99.     E.  (9)  $85.21. 

A.  James  W.  Green,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Goi-ern- 
ment  Relations.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,965.     E.  (9)  $438.29. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

A.  Harold  H.  Griffin,  925  15th  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  155 
East  Sviperlor  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $124.40. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1009  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  RetUed  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20030. 

E.  (9)  $95.19. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20ih  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  41,237.50.     E.  (9)  $46.30. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hares,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooiwi-i- 
tlves,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $986.25.     E.  (9)  $114.07. 

A.  Andrev/  E.  Hare,  1990  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
1990  M  Street.  NW.,  WashUigton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $236. 

A.  Donald  !■.  Hprlow,  310  Riley  Street,  Palls 
Church.  Va.  2204G. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
DC.  20031. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Wfl.shIngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Assocl»tion,  Gov- 
ernment Relations.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,305.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Kit    H.    Haynes,    425    18th    Street    NW., 
Wa"^hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $63.88. 


A.  William  P.  Heimlich,  1725  K  Stjeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Assolcatlon  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Wxshlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $584.80. 

A.   Helnold   Commodities.   Inc.,   222   South 
Riverside  Pla^a,  Chicago,  III.  60606. 

E.  (9)   $2,855. 
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A.  Harold  J.  Helnold,  Helnold  Commodi- 
ties, Inc.,  222  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago, 
111.  60606. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc.,  Sycamore 
Road,  DeKalb,  111.  60115. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Harold  J.  Helnold,  222  South  Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

B.  Helnold  Commodities,  Inc.,  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  LlUie  E.  Herndon,  700  North  Rush 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $128,125.62.     E.  (9)  $833.20. 

A.  Donald  E.  Hh'sch,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $37.65. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $550.50.     E.  (9)  $32.64. 


A.  John  S.  Hoff,  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington, 
Martin  &  Oppenheimer,  815  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
.soclatlon,  11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite  204, 
El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Douglas  C.  Horstman,  1612  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  and  Northern  Textile  As- 
sociation. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.(9)   $300. 

A.  John  F.  Horty,  Horty,  Springer,  Mattern 
&  Symons,  4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  921, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  111,  60611. 

E.  (9)    $25. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoverslen.  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs.  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

D.   (6)    $230. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Human      Life      Amendment.      Bellevue 
Hotel,  15  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,708.07.     E.  (9)   $4,708.07, 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt,  Sidley  Sc  Austin,  One 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc.,  Sycamore 
Road,  DeKalb,  III.  60115. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt,  Sidley  &  Austin,  One 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  III.  60670. 

B.  Helnold  Commodities,  Inc.,  222  r  River- 
side Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  1019  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $437.50.     E.   (9)   $54.49. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Archer  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19101. 

A.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted 
Housing,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D  .(6)    $100.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jefferson,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48214. 

D.    (6)    $128,673.     E.    (9)    $128,673. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)    $120. 

A.  Ivlns,  Phillips  &  Barker,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Rochester  Tax  Council,  100  Mid- 
town  Tower,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604. 

E.  (9)    $414.37. 

A.  Billy  B.  Johnson,  7734  17th  Street  NE., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98115. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  133  Queen 
Anne  Avenue  N.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98109. 

E.   (9)    $661.27. 


A.  Charles  E.  Johnson. 

B.  Recording     Industry      Association     of 
America,  Inc. 

E.   (9)    $49.12. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Dock  RaUway,  334  Purman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.   <6)   $400.     £.   (9)   $75. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 

A.  James  J.  Judge,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Man- 
ufacturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2003G. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Robert  E.  Juliano,  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  304,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  120  East 
Fourth  Street,  13th  Floor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)   $3,212.24. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Centre   Azucarero   Paraguayo,   541    In- 

depejidencia   Nacional,   Asuncion,   Paraguay. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont.  III.  60018. 

D.   ^6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    $545. 

A.  Gibson  Kingren.  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $1^)68.76. 


A.  George  J.  Kelly,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nxte  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $950. 

A.  R.  O.  Kendall,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 


A.  Peter  M.  Kirby,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.87.     E.   (9)   $1,132.89. 

A.  Walter  A.  Kischefsky,  1201  South  Scott 
Street,  No.  635,  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $2,636.40. 

A.  Richard  D.  Kisling.  9500  Dashla  Drive, 
Oson  Hill,  Md.  20022. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
DC.  20031. 


A.  Helen  Marie  M.  Klein,  215  Loyola  Drive, 
Millbrae,  Calif.  94030. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  133  Queen 
Aune  Avenue  North,  Seattle,  Wash.  08109. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.   (9)   $200. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Klc^fensteln.  222  South  River- 
side Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  DeKalb    AgResearch,    Inc.,    Sycamore 
Road,  Chicago,  111.  60115. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Klopfensteln,  222  South  River- 
side Plaza,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities,  Inc.,  222  Soat!] 
Riverside  Plaza.  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 


A.  Paul  R.  Knapp,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  HI.  60049. 

D.   (6)   $875. 

A.  John  S.  Knox.  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  31318. 

D.   (6)   $75. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &,  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $480. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Koach,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW„  Washington,  D.C,  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingrton,  D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $132.20. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  1425  K  Street  N.W., 
Wasliington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacttirers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $30.13. 

A.  June  K.  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C,  20009. 

D.   (6)   $120. 
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A.  James  S.  Krzymlnskl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,222.49.     E.   (9)   $131.66. 

A.  Norman  O.  Kurland,  2027  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bangert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

E.  (9)    $4,078.54. 

A.  Ralph  D.  B.  Lalme,  2201  Route  38,  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J.  08034. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th' Street  4NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $235.45.     E.   (9)   $75. 


A.  Lane  and  Edson.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1025  Connecticxit  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted 
Housing,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  1025  Coniiecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut,  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $450. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $178.33. 

A.  Elizabeth  Langer,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $583.32.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Worlc  Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $58.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  tTnlformed 
Services,  956  N.  Monroe  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 
22201. 

D.  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Corinne  M.  Leach,  6200  24th  NE.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98115. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  133  Queen 
Anne  Avenue  N..  Seattle,  Wash.  98109. 

E.  (9)  $661.27. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment, Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road,  Man- 
hasset,  N.Y.  11030. 

D.  (6)  $555.12.     E.  (9)  $555.12. 

A.  Robert  p.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Robert  E.  Lee,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1725  DeSalea  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

£.  (9)  $312. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letorney,  National  Education 
Association,  New  England  Regional  Office,  20 
Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02106. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Govern- 
ment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $251.93.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

£.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH,  Neue  Mnlnzer 
Strasse  33-35.  6  Frankfurt  am  Main  16,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

D.   (6)   $710.     E.   (9)   $5. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Wasliington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $22,216.92.     E.   (9)   $23,587.24. 


A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.   (6)    $2,585.12. 


A.  James  Rowland  Lowe,  Jr  ,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
979.  Alaska  Mutual  Bank  Building,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  99510. 

E.  (9)   $1,410. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrie,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,396.40. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York.  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Co-operative  Bank 
League,  225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

£.   (9)   $10. 


A.  C.  Lance  Lujan,  1201,  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National     Education     Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,674.40.     E.    (9)    $137.40. 


A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Ix>ng 
Grove.  111.  60049. 
E.  (9)  $1,;50. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Madsen,  962  Wayne  Avenue, 
Room  802,  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Park    Mobile,    Inc.,    61    Broadway,   New 
York.  NY.  10006. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.    John    V.    Maraney,    324    East    Capitol 
Screet,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing. 
ton,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  William  J.  Marschalk,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D._(6)  $2,860.     E.  (9)  $195. 

A;  'Edwin  E.  Marsh.  200  C  Street  SE.,  Suite 
401.  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

D.    (6)    $4,885.26.     E.    (9)    $860.04. 

A.  Guy  R.  Martin,  655  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $7,925.     E.   (9)   $6,219.86. 

A  Marvin  Ooodston,  10850  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)     $4,368.     E.   (9)     $217.56. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy,  3951  Snapflnger 
Parkway,  Decatur,  Ga.  30032. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
WasWngton.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $235.45.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
200O6. 

D.    (6)    $102.50.     E.   (9)    $20.80. 

A.  Ellen  M.  McCartney,  2401  Virginia  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20037. 

B.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash". 
Ington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $4,711.14.     E.   (9)    $366.74. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Gov- 
ernment Relations.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,550.     E.  (9)  $651.55. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGurle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  &  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6060. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106;  Hotel  &  Rest.  Em- 
ployees &  Bartenders  International  Union. 
1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  William  P.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $120.68. 


A.  WUllam  P.  McManus.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1666  K  Street  NW..  Suite  208,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,693.87. 

A.  T.  H.  Meredith.  6030  Warwick  Court, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70114. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $2,281.26. 
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A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $9,375.     E.  (9)  $248.77. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgau,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Distributors  of  Venezuela,  Edlf. 
de  la  Luz  Electrica  de  Venezuela,  Av.  Urda- 
neta,  7th  Floor,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

D.  (6)  #7,250.      E.  (9)  $790.07. 

A.  Harold  E.  Meslrow,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Conference,  635 
Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

D.   (6)   $1,951.     E.   (9)   $99.61. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Splelbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43601. 

D.  (6)  $3,019.     E.  (9)  S19. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,918.75. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller.  121  Second  Street 
N^^^.  Suite  5.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  212  We.st 
FoothlU  Boulevard,  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $7,219.25. 


A.  George    E.   Myers,    1730    Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  Nation&l  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wia. 

D.   (6)  $1,034.     E.  (9)  $381.40. 


A.    National   Education    Association.    12C1 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $39,568.87.     E.  (9)   $14,931.59. 


A.  Joseph   L.   Miller.   1612   K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern    Textile    Association;    Maytag 
Co. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Lester  P.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $184.     E.  (9)  $7. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  422  First  Street  SB., 
V/ashington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  Woodward  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Barrel  and  Drum  Association, 
Inc..  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $625. 

A.  John  Morgan.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1025  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $612.94. 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Eusiness.  921  WashLngtcn  Building.  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D,   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $549.39. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  20O0  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $185. 


A  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1129  20tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,374.     E.  (9)  $65.60. 

A.  Nash,  Ahern  &  Abell,  4400  Jenifer  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  National  Associated  B\tsinessmen,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $561.     E.  (9)  $785.38. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $17,938.81.     E.   (9)    $13,340.91. 


A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $40,602.     E.   (9)   $12,650.63. 


A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $41,141.32.     E.  (9)   $42,308.77. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $1,555.75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Recording  Mer- 
chandisers, Inc.,  Trianon  BuUdlng,  Suite  703, 
20  Conshohocken  State  Road,  Bala  Cvnwyd. 
Pa.  19004. 

E.  (9)  $1.5. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.    (6)    $17,722.82.     E.    (9)    $4,586.79. 


A.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  Inc..  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60648. 

D.  (6)  $22,779.     E.  (9)  $535.53. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,020,567^23.     E.    (9)    $4,617.29. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Bulld- 
infT.  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  • 

D.  (6)   $522,906.07.     E.  (9)   $3,650.26. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  607. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
D.   (6)    $128,125.62.     E.   (9)833.20. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $38,313.     E.  (9)  48.176. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Sulta  214, 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $637.62.     E.  (9)  $429.16. 


A.  National  Ho\islng  Conference,  Inc..  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.    (6)    $3,461.84.     E.    (9)    $29,839.08. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Bviilding. 
Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 

D.  (6)   $9,251.67.     E.  (9)   $9,261.67. 

A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,160.80.     E  (9)  $496.15. 


A.  National  Parking  AssoclattCKi.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,997.     E.  (9)  $1,734. 

A.   National   Realty   Committee,   Inc.,   230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  ^6)  $4,590.14.     E.  (9)  $4,690.14. 

A.  National  flight  to  Work  Committee.  1090 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,974.     E.  (9)  $2,974. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $3,725.40. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylranla  Avenne  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,109.     E.  (9)  $3,321. 

A.  National  Savings  and  Loan  I^eague. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,800.     E.  (9)  $4,010.68. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. 9001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield.  Va. 
22131. 

E.  (9)   $2,320  10. 

A.  National  Tax  Equr.Uty  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,770.59.     E.  (9)  $1,933.09. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84i01. 
D.  (6)  $9,901.     E.  (9)  $12,153.99. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Aventie  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1010  !6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Robert  W.  N<^an,  1303  New  Hampshi:-e 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Nancy  A.  Nord,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  i6)  $100.     K.  (9)  $5. 
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A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  National  Canncrs 
Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell,  1620  I  Street  NW..  Wa-sh- 
Ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D    (6)  $3,457.98. 

A  Charles  E.  Olson.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shiugton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  As.sociatlon.  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,579.35.     E.   (9)   $392.83 

A.  Michael  Sanders  Olson,  P.O.  Box  277(J, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  Carolinas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  P.O.  Box  2776.  Raleigh.  N.C. 
27602. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  James  J.  O'Neill,  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York,  N.y. 

B.  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned 
Companies,  22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.  (6)  $10,999.98.     E.  (9)   $248.10. 

A.  Franz  M.  Oppenheimer,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH.  Neue  Mainzer 
Strasse  33-35,  6  Frankfurt  am  Main  16.  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  P.O.  Bo.x  1160,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Con- 
servation Association,  P.O.  Box  1160.  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $198.40. 

A.  Kenton  Pattie,  3150  Spring  Street.  Fair- 
fax, Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $1,268.06. 

A.  Ellen  Pattin,  6907  Lvle  Street,  Lanham, 
Md.  20801. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $20.05. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  123  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1529  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $257.43. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phair,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Daphne  Philos,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Grant  C.  Pinney,  730  N.  Balsam,  Ridge- 
crest.  Ca.  93555. 

B.  Sierra  Sands  Unified  School  District, 
730  North  Balsam,  Rldgecrest,  Ca.  93555. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster.  2128  Wyoming  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  et  al. 
D.  (G)  $13,750.     E,  (9)  $2,029.04. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amvrlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,563.     E.  (9)  $105.38. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
svlvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,440.25. 

A.   PROD,  Inc.,   Suite   700,   2000   P   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $45.50. 

A.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Spielbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo.  Ohio.  43694. 
E.  (9)  $3,038. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW.. 
Parragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bermuda      Department     of      Tourism, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.     E.    (9)    $7.50. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut  Bvilldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf   Oil   Corp.,   P.O.   Box    1166.   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $369.64. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Bulk     Carriers,     Inc.,     1345 
Avenue   of   the   Americas,    New    York,    N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Ski    Areas    Association,    Inc , 
99  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
FarragT.it    Bvxiidlng,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  R.    J.    Reynolds    Industries,    Inc.,    401 
North  Main  Street,  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.  r 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Farragut   Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  900, 
Edison.  N.J. 

D.   (C)    $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17lh  Street  NW  . 
Fiirragut  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Co.  and  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.,  315  Paciflc  Building.  Portland, 
Oreg. 

D.   (6)   $125. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $184.     E.   (9)   $9. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  321,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc., 
1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite  321.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)    $500. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6>   $250,750.71     E.   (9)    $42,572.71. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute.  Inc..  2720 
Des  Plaines  Avenue.  Des  Plaincs.  111.  60018. 

E.  (9)  $13,549.20. 

A.  Research  to  Pi'event  Blindness.  Inc..  598 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $2.5(X). 

A.   Reserve   Officers  As.sociatlon   of   U.S..    1 
Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,326.27.     E.  (9)  $442..'>5. 


A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  805.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N A'. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1626  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wasli- 
ingion,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $451.87. 

A.  WUllam  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,210.     E.  (9)  $080. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Wasliington,  D.C.  20005. 

B,  Tlie  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  723  Washington 
Bulldhig,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America. 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  John  Riley,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  As.sociatlon  of  Home  Bullder.s 
otthe  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $7.86. 

A.  George  W.  Ritter,  3914  King  Arthur 
Road.  Annandale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton,  111.  62002. 
D.  (6)  $3,070.     E.  (9)  $1,276. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Road. 
Valley  Stream,  New  York,  NY.  11581. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
One  Penn  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D,  (G)  $126.     E. (9)  $19. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

D.  (Q)  $75. 

A.  Charles  R.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
.sociatlon. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $227.52. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Robinson,  2800  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Govern- 
ment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $235.45.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
WMShlngton.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6(  $2,437.50.     E.  (9)  $121.37. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph  III.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..  Washington,   D.C.  20036. 

E.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20030. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Stuart  Philip  Ross,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Prince  George's  County  Bar  Association. 
Upper  Marlboro.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Larry  Rubin.  1319  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (UE) ,  11  East  51st  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $2,951.     E.    (9)    $325. 

A.  Wally  Rustad.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Sand  Springs  Home.  Sand  Springs,  O'^la. 

E.  (9)  $210. 


A.  A.  Z.  Shows.  Suite  502,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Watergate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)  $4,118.19.     E.   (9)  $3,474.60. 

A.  Sidney  &  Austin.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc.,  Sycamore 
Road,  Chicago,  m.  60115. 

D.    (6)  $700.     E.    (9)  $310. 


A.  Peter  O.  Sandlund,  Room  400,  019  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Exiropean  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association,  3032  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  8  ET,  England. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.     E.  (9)  $10,133.15. 


A.  G.  K.  Sandweg,  Thompson  &  Mitchell, 
705  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Clayton  Brokerage  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Inc., 
7701  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $333.13. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

E.  (9)  $239.25. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Schaner,  Leva,  Hawes,  Sym- 
ington,  Martin   &   Oppenheimer,   815   Con- 

knecticut    Avenue    NW..    Washington,     D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Protestant-Catholic  Hospital 
Action  Committee,  840  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


B.  Communications   Workers   of   America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)    $3,421,65. 

A.  WiUiam  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.  /* 


A.  Sidley  &  Austin,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Helnold  Commodities,  Inc.,  222  S.  River- 
side Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.   (6)  $1,300.     E.   (9)  $540. 


A.  Barry  M.  Siegel,  22  Thames  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10006. 

B  The  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies, 22  Thames  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.   (6)  $7,562.46.     E.    (9)  $558.38. 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $50. 


A.  SUverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers    Co.,    345    Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 


A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,150.     E.   (9)  $29.50. 

A.  SUverst«in  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co.. 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60606. 

D.   (G)  $750.     E.   (9)  $55. 


A.  Phyllis  Schultz,  12224  Valerie  Lane, 
Laurel,  Md.  20811. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $15.50. 

A.  The  Section  23  Leased  Houshig  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  axid  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  m.  60684. 

D. (6)  $176.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter.  2700  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 

D.  (6)  $1,192.75.     E.  (9)  $548.15. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  Sharman  Associates, 
Inc.,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  K.  Lee,  Chairman,  Movers'  Com- 
mittee for  Emergency  Fuel  Resovirces,  P.O. 
Bo:c  272.  Wichita,  Kans.  67201. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Norman  Sherlock,  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 

D.  (6)  $2,008.12.     E.  (9)  $1,699.18. 


A.  SUverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mar^'in  Goodson,  Professional  Corp., 
10850  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90024. 

E.   (9)    $12.35. 

A.  Silversteln  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MCA,  Inc..  100  Universal  City  Plaza, 
Universal  City,  Calif.  91608. 

D.   (6)  $1,650.     E.   (9)  $90. 


A.  SUverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
Fifteenth  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wasliington. 
D.C.  20002. 


A.  Silversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $6.50. 


A.  James  E.  Simmons,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  As.soclatlon  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 


A.  Dennis    M.    Small,    21930    Third    Place 
West,  Bothell,  Wash.,  98011. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  133  Queen 
Anne  Avenue  North.  Seattle.  Wa-sh.  98109. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Talmage  E.  Simpkins,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.   (9)    $444.51. 

k.  Hall  SIsson,  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charles  B.  Sonneborn,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 
60611. 

E.   ^9)    $250. 

A.  Soutliern   Forest   Products   Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 
D.    (6)    $13,974.81.     E.   (9)    $13,974.81. 

A.  Wilbur  D.  Sparks.  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Condltioning  &  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.    (6)    $624. 

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North  Glet>e 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22207.  / 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,406.19.     E.   (9)    $1,079.36. 

A.  Larry  N.  Spiller.  1155  15th  Street  NW  . 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Wasli- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,850.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Springs  Mills.  Inc.,  Fort  MiU,  8.C.  29735. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  Stalllngs,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19101. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Standa,  1201  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201.  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $269.56.     E.   (9)  $76. 

A.  Robert  H.  Starkey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $184.     E.   (9)  $7. 

A.  Steinhart,  Goldberg,  Felgenbaum  & 
Ladar,  1  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center.  Calif.  92082. 

D.   16)    $1,040.     E.   (9)   $274.27. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  2317  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)  $346.15 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Agway,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1333,  Syracuse 
NY.  13201. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  $26. 
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A.  Sutherland.  AsUll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Central    States    Health    tt    Life   Co.  of 
.    Omaha,    Howard    at    18th    Street,    Omaha, 

Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)  8500.     E.   (9)  $35. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1668  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1295  State  Street,  SprlngHeld,  Mass. 
01101. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  ft  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Com- 
panies, 1365  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta, 
Oa.  30309. 

D.   (6)  91.000.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  P.O.  Box  4081,   At- 
^  ^.lanta,  Ga.  30302. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $500. 

A.  Sutherland  AsblU  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Travelers  Imurance  Cos.,  One  Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (8)  $50. 


A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  William  K.  Warren  Foundation, 
6465  South  Yale  Avenue,  Suite  1000,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74136. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  World  Airways.  Inc..  Oakland  Inter- 
national Airport,  Oakland,  Calif.  94614. 

E.  (9)  $80. 


A.  Ronald  E.  Sweet,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2003C. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers,  APL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  National  Education 
Association,  West  Coast  Regional  Office.  1705 
Murchlson   Drive,   Burllngame,   Calif.   94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $308.62     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisei's,  165 

East  44  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  J.  P.  Traluor,  813  16th  Street  NW., 
Waiiiangtou,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  oi  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steanwhlp  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Robe- 
mont.  III.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $4,249.98.     E.  (9)  $1,220.83. 

A.  J.  Drake  Turrentlne,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  InTeetioeut  OmbH,  Neue  Mainzer 
Stra.s.se  33-35,  6  Frankfurt  ain  Main  16,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

D. (6)  $350. 


A.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  Danzansky,  Dickey, 
Ty  dings.  Quint  &  Gordon.  1120  Connect  leu  t 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
s;.lvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $135.04. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson,  Room  700,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $410.     E.  (9)  $227.41. 


A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Wonde,  10600  West 
Hlgglns  Boad,  Rosemont,  HI.  60018. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $261.93.     E.  (B)  $75. 

A.  Veterana  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  916 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

E.  (9)  $587.52. 


A.  Bmce  E.  Vogelslnger,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Waahtagton, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $872.     E.  (9)  $146.70. 


A.  George  A.  Watson,  Suite  800,   1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  Suite  800, 
1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,600. 


A.  George  D.  Webster,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30008. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  care  of  B.  J.  Doer- 
ner,  1200  Atlas  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  1760  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1 190,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Persons  Services,  Inc.,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1190,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Janet  H.  Wegner,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Taechers  Association, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $14.60. 


A.  Paul  S.  Weller,  Jr.,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,920.     E.  (0)  $236.27. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogalea,  Ariz. 
85621. 

E.  (0)  $500. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Robert  Y.  Wheeler,  Box  185,  TUdeu.  Tex. 
78072. 

B.  E.  O.  Herman,  9538  Brighton  Way,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  1425  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $72.15. 

A.  George  Wilkens,  Helnold  Commodltle?. 
Inc..  222  S.  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 
60608. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc.  Sycamore 
Road.  DeKalb,  HI.  60115. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $65. 


A.  George  Wilkens,  222  S.  Riverside  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Helnhold      Commodities,      Inc..      222 
South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $115. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  2130  LeRoy  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Seventh-Day  Adventlsts  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 6840  Elastern  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20021. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $267.36. 


A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  16C6  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  P.O.  Box  470. 
Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $750, 

A.  Curtln  Winsor,  Jr ,  900  Seventcentlj 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $104.67.     E.  (9)  $39.78. 

A.  Melanle  J.  Wlrken,  3144  California  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,700.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  John  H.  Wltmer.  Jr..  Bldley  &  Austin. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc..  Sycamore 
Road,  Chicago,  111.  60115. 

A.  John  H.  Witnier,  Jr..  Sldley  &  Austin. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Helnhold  Commodities.  Inc..  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza.  Chicago,  III.  60606. 

.\.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphiu. 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)   $9,478.0j.     E.  (9)   $10,208.34. 

A.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)    »8,582.     E.   (9)    $9,674.61. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Wa.shington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  &  M  Streets  NW  . 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $5,671.80.     E.   (9)  $441.60. 

A.  William  E.  Woods,  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20045. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 
One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $150. 


A.  Carol  Wyrlck,  5607  Grecutree  Road. 
Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  Women's  Lobby  Inc.,  1345  G  Street  .SE  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Jack  Yelvertou,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1903  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

u 

A.  Marlene  Zendell,  12323  Wlndover  Turn. 
Bowie.  Md.  20715. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc  .  1345  G  Street  SE  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

£.   (9)  $125.15. 

A.  1.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (Ci   U3.067.     E.   (0)  $4,278. 


A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand.  1701   Pennsylvania 
Avtnue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washhigton,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Zlontz.  Pirtle,  Morisset  t  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  In- 
dian Reservation,  P.O.  Box  150,  Nespelem, 
Wash.  99165. 

D.   (6)  $94.50.     E.   (9)  $154.36. 


A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Lumml  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box  309, 
Marietta.  Wash.  98268. 

D.   (6)  $232.     E.   (9)  $152.68. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  Zlontz.  Pirtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  115,  Neah 
Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.   (6)  $260.     E.   (9)  $186.85. 

A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98154. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
128,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.  59043. 

D.   (6)  $36. 

A.  Zlontz,  Pirtle,  Morisset  &  Ernstoff,  3101 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98154. 
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B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  556. 
Suquamish.  Wash.  98392. 
D.  (6)  $128.    E.  (9)  $161.97. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  Air  Transpo't  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 

D.   (6)  $1,291.60.     E.   (9)  $494.65.  . 

A.  Charles  O.  Znver,  American  Bankers  A.«;- 
soclation,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $139.66. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  DUCK  HAS  STOPPED 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  lieretofore,  I  have  shared 
with  my  colleagues  the  wisdom  and 
forthrightness  of  a  distinguished  broad- 
caster of  my  State,  Mr.  Jack  Rider,  of 
Kinston,  N.C..  who  operates  Stations 
WFTC  and  WRNS,  the  latter  being  an 
FM  station. 

Today,  Ml'.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Senators  and  others, 
a  broadcast  editorial  by  Mr.  Rider  aii'ed 
on  November  7.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
Mr.  Rider  spelled  out  an  important  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  fail  to  heed  it  at  our,  and  the 
country's  peril. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rider's  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

EUirroRiALLY  Speaking 
(By  Jack  Rider) 

With  the  majorities  that  the  Democrats 
now  have  in  both  houses  of  congress,  the 
buck  has  stopped  where  It  has  belonged  all 
the  time:  Squarely  in  the  lap  of  Congress. 

Man  has  a  way  of  rising  to  the  press  of 
necessity;  let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  this 
will  be  true  of  Congress  now  in  its  most 
challenging  hour.  For  a  generation  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  Congress  to  scream  at 
the  White  House,  either  begging  for  direction 
or  placing  the  blame.  Now  the  public  has 
been  informed  in  no  uncertain  way  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power.  It  remains  to  be  seen  If 
Congress  has  the  wit  and  the  will. 

Several  years  ago  Senator  Sam  Ervln  read 
to  a  Congress  that  neither  listened  nor  com- 
prehended that  brief  poem  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's: "The  Copy  Book  Maxims,"  which  says 
in  the  rich  measured  tones  of  that  great 
Victorian  poet,  that  man  cannot  Ignore  the 
rule  of  two  and  two  making  four.  And  now 
with  all  of  these  wild  economic  chickens 
comhig  home  to  roost  because  Congress  has 
Ignored  those  copy-book  maxims,  we  will 
have  to  pay  the  high  price  of  this  neglect. 
But  we  can  pay  it,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation;  but  the  price  will  be  less  in  the  long 
run  if  Congress  will  shoulder  the  grea*  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  imposed  upon  it  by 
our  constitution. 

There  are  many  who  say  Congress  cannot 
function — that  It  is  hamstrvmg  by  seniority, 
mediocrity  and  the  bureaucracy.   Now  tba 


options  are  clear:  Congress  will  HAVE  to 
function,  or  our  system  is  in  its  gravest  peril. 
Prom  this  congressional  mandate  forward, 
the  immediate  decisions  will  determine 
whether  our  country  remains  a  truly  free 
republic  or  moves  more  rapidly  down  the 
path  to  totalitarian  state  socialism.  And  the 
republic  will  only  survive  if  Washington 
grows  less  and  the  county  courthouse  and 
city  hall  become  more  In  the  scales  of  both 
Justice  and  political  activity.  Central  govern- 
ment can  try;  but  it  cannot  successfully  be 
free  or  responsive  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people  in  a  large  and  diverse  land  such  aa 
ours. 


TURNED  THE  BALL  OVER  TO 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opinion  is  widespread  that  the  recent 
elections  have,  in  sporting  parlance, 
"turned  the  ball  over  to  Congress,"  and 
told  the  legislative  branch  to  nm  with 
it. 

The  feelings  of  those  who  believe  that 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
constructive  program  to  meet  the  twin 
problems  of  inflation  and  recession  are 
exceedingly  well-expressed  in  a  thought- 
ful letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  in 
San  Diego,  Mr.  Victor  Schulman.  I  Insert 
his  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
San  Diego,  Calif., 

October  25, 1974. 
Hon .  Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
House  of  Representatives. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Dear  Van  :  For  whatever  consideration  you 
may  wish  to  give  to  my  views  concerning  our 
national  economy  I  should  like  to  present 
them  to  you.  As  you  know,  I  am  certainly  not 
an  economist  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
practical  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
a  medium  size  business  and  its  approximately 
80  employees.  A  month  or  so  ago  I  would 
have  said  90  employees  and  our  having  to 
terminate  about  10'©  of  oiu-  work  force  is  a 
fairly  striking  example  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is  to  the  extent  that  my  business  is  at 
all  representative  of  medlun.  size  retailing 
generally.  Unfortunately,  President  Ford's 
position  that  we  are  not  in  a  recession  does 
not  change  the  actuality  of  the  situation 
nor  does  the  seeming  lack  of  creative  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Frankly,  my  chief  concern  Is  not  just  the 


state  of  our  economy  but  what  I  have  to  be- 
lieve would  be  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
inactivity,  that  being  the  loss  of  our  pres- 
ent political  system.  I  think  that  It  would 
be  naive  to  expect  that  In  the  event  we 
are  unable  to  halt  our  slide  Into  a  deeper  re- 
cession the  public  of  tCK'ay  would  peacefully 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  early  thirties 
with  bread  lines,  apple  selling  etc.  Even  if  I 
were  to  be  considered  an  alarmist  in  this  re- 
gard and  such  possible  consequences  most  re- 
mote. I  don't  see  how  they  can  be  completely 
disregarded  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
several  recent  occasions  I  have  reat*  in  the 
small  print  of  our  press  similar  concerns  y-' 
tiiose  far  more  knowledgeable  than  I.  Perhaps 
better  a  possible  false  alarm  than  none  at  all. 

To  return  for  the  moment  t-  my  own  bus!  - 
ness  situation  but  not  for  any  self  serving 
reason,  I  have  read  reports  that  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Knauer  has  had  distributed  some  6.000 
spot  announcements  to  radio  stations  to  tho 
effect  that  consumers  should  refrain  from 
purchasing  consumer  goods  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  and  singling  out  automobiles, 
appliances  and  furniture.  And,  thanks  to  her 
department  and  similar  admonitions  bv 
President  Ford,  it's  working!  Soon,  we  will 
have  inflation  replaced  by  a  full  blown  de- 
pression. Another  example  of  the  old  saw 
about  the  operation  being  a  success  although 
the  patient  diea. 

I  know  that  I  cannot  be  near  as  knovti- 
edgeable  as  the  Administration  economists 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  mistaken 
about  the  causes  of  our  Inflation  in  con- 
tinuing to  think  in  the  classic  terms  of  de- 
mand vs.  supply.  Undoubtedly  this  Ls  true 
in  the  case  of  some  basic  commodities  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  submit  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  cost  push  type  of  inflation  which  will  not 
be  too  affected  by  a  lessening  of  demand 
such  as  advocated  by  the  Administration. 
Prom  recent  reports  that  I  have  read,  our 
over-all  production  has  decreased  and  thl.s 
alone  should  Indicate  that  there  is  ample 
supply  potential  so  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
too  many  people  chasing  too  few  goods  that 
has  caused  our  inflation.  Rather,  It  is  the  lui- 
controlled  cost  increases  which  cause  further 
Inflation  which  In  turn  decreases  demand 
and  eventually  results  in  stagflation  aud 
depression. 

And  now,  if  I  have  not  already  lost  you. 
what  is  the  answer.  If  any?  I  would  propo-ie 
that  Congress  Immediately  legislate  a  vigor- 
ous far  reaching  program  of  controls  over 
prices,  wages,  dividends  and  interest  togetiier  « 
with  an  exce.ss  profits  tax.  I  believe  that  I 
know  of  the  many  reasons  given  for  controls 
not  being  effective  and  the  contention  that 
they  will  not  work  now  because  they  have 
not  worked  in  the  past,  will  restilt  In  black 
markets  etc.  etc.  Again,  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist, but  I  don't  believe  that  our  most  re- 
cent controls  were  a  valid  test  of  their  effec- 
tiveness. I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  in  any 
•siMiation  where  there  is  a  half  hearted  at- 
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tempt  to  attain  an  objective  there  will  \ib\i- 
ally  be  a  corresponding  lack  of  success.  More- 
over, as  with  any  program,  tliere  has  to  be  a 
strong  compliance  authority  v.ith  teeth  to 
do  the  Job.  I  have  heard  that  controls  will 
require  a  bureaucracy  coittlng  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  If  .so.  is  this  not  preferable  to 
the  consumers  aiKl  government  alike  having 
to  spend  many  billions  more  for  the  same 
products  and  .services?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  me  as  a  consxiraer  to  Incur  an  added 
cost  of  $100.00  as  my  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
controls  bureaucracy  if  I  can  thus  save  $1.- 
000.00  on  my  purchases?  In  fact,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  controls,  how  can  our  government 
expect  to  be  able  to  afford  the  armaments 
necessary  to  keep  us  militarily  strong? 

Insofar  as  black  marketing  is  concerned 
I  don't  coiLslder  this  as  a  major  posslbllKv 
becau.=;p,  as  previously  stated,  we  would  not 
have  the  war  time  situation  of  demand  being 
far  greater  than  supply.  In  fact,  our  prob- 
lem now  is  to  stimulate  demand  so  that  we 
can  make  fuller  use  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity. Obviously,  there  would  be,  under  any 
system  of  controls,  certain  Inequities,  .spot 
shortages  etc.  btit  these  should  not  invali- 
date the  soundness  of  the  entire  program. 

Quite  Incidentally  but  one  of  my  pet 
piques  Is  the  lack  of  representation,  to  my 
knowledge,  on  various  economic  cottnclls  of 
businesses  anywhere  near  our  size.  I  read  of 
executives  of  our  largest  corporr.tlons,  la- 
bor leaders  etc.  But  I  have  to  wonder  If  the 
government  is  not  missing  the  Input  from 
the  type  of  person  who  signs  50  to  100  pay 
checks  a  week,  one  who  has  .some  practical 
knowledge  of  simple  economics  and  Is  close 
enough  to  his  business  to  have  a  firing  line 
perspective  of  conditions. 

I  could  go  on  but  if  I  did  so  I  would  either 
be  laboring  points  or  getting  into  areas  In 
which  I  have  even  less  expertise.  In  sum- 
nmry,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  strongly 
advocate  that  there  be  a  realistic  reapprais- 
al of  our  economic  situation  and  that  Con- 
gress take  the  initiative  in  instituting  force- 
ful and  appropriate  action  rather  than  con- 
tinuing in  our  present  situation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  advocathig  an  unrealistic 
palliative  program  and  the  Legislative  Branch 
contesting  the  same  without  advancing  Its 
own  coiLstructive  legislation. 
Best  personal  regards. 

VicToa  J.  ScniTLMAN. 


DONALD  KING.  PROMOTER 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Cleveland  is  rapidly  gaining  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  black  sports  capital  of  the 
world.  Just  weeks  ago  our  city  made 
Frank  Robinson  the  first  black  rtjlnager 
in  major  league  baseball  histoiy.  Then, 
on  October  29.  1974,  another  event  oc- 
cun-ed  which  no  doubt  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  moments  tn  sports 
liistory,  and  a  black  Clevelander  made 
it  happen. 

Donald  Kii^g  was  the  only  boxing  pro- 
moter in  the  world  capable  of  putting  on 
wliat  has  been  called  "the  fight  of  the 
century."  Cleveland's  own  Dtmald  King 
earned  himself  a  r>age  In  the  annals  of 
the  ling  when  he  united  George  Pore- 
msui  and  Muhammad  All  for  the  world 
championship  heavyweight  fight  in  Kin- 
shasa, Zaire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  was  the  match  they  said  would 
never  happen.  It  took  $11^2  million  and 
the  charisma  of  Donald  King  to  make  It 
happen.  Donald  King,  the  only  black  big 
league  boxing  promoter  in  the  world  thus 
became  the  promoter  of  the  biggest 
money  fight  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
the  fli'&t  heavyweight  title  bout  in  a  free 
African  nation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  arti- 
cle about  Donald  "King.  This  article  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  on  October  23.  1974.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  feats 
of  Donalu  King.  Cleveland's  promoter 
extraordinaire: 

FaOM     Ht-RE    TO    ZaIKE — TKE    SaUA    OF    DUNAUU 

King 

(By   Bob  Schle.siiigei » 

•  ThiB  place  Is  Just  fan-tastlc." 

Tlie  voice,  booming  through  the  telephone 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  sounded  as 
though  It  were  in  the  next  room.  That's  prob- 
ably due  to  the  miracles  of  modern  tech- 
nology— communication  via  satellite  and  all 
that. 

But  for  anyone  who  knows  the  spenker. 
Donald  King,  It  comes  as  no  surprise?. 

Donald  King  wUl  be  heard. 

Donald  King,  promoter  extraordinaire,  a 
Clevelander,  sounds  like  the  head  of  the 
Growtli  Assn.  for  the  nation  of  Zaire  and 
the  city  of  Kinshasa. 

••This  Is  a  great  country,  tlie  land  of  op- 
portunity, boundless  natural  resources  Just 
waiting  to  be  harvested.  All  kinds  of  Invest- 
ment opportunities,  fortunes  Just  waiting 
to  be  made  by  the  bold. 

"Tell  my  mayor,  Ralph  Perk  and  my  Coun- 
cil president,  George  Forbes,  that  I  want 
them  to  come  over  here.  I  don't  want  Cleve- 
land missing  out  on  this  t^portunlty." 

Zaire  and  Kluihasa,  formerly  the  Belgian 
Congo  ond  Leopoldvllle,  are  llnle  known  to 
most  Americans,  certainly  to  most  while 
Americans. 

That's  clianged  considerably,  however. 
since  the  sports  pages  carry  bulletins  about 
the  upcoming  "Greatest  Mght  Ever."  the 
heavyweight  title  bout  between  champion 
George  Foreman  and  former  champion  Mu- 
hammad AIL 

It  win  take  place  on  Oct.  29  at  10  p.m. 
Cleveland  time,  which  will  be  3  a.m.  on 
Oct.  30  In  Kinshasa. 

And  if  the  readers  happen  also  to  lesrn 
that  this  Is  a  massive  African  country — 
larger  than  Texas  and  Alaska  combined — 
that  it  has  six  percent  of  the  world's  copper, 
more  than  45'o  of  its  cobalt  and  industrial 
diamonds,  that  It  is,  in  King's  words  "the 
cleanest  city,  with  the  world's  friendliest 
people."  well,  that's  how  come  the  fight  Is 
going  to  take  place  there. 

That,  and  because  Clevelander  Donp.ld  King 
happened  almost  single-handedly  to  put  it 
tliere. 

There  are  many  ironies  In  the  fact  that 
Donald  King  has  turned  out  to  be  the  United 
States  boxlikg  world's  personal  ambassador  to 
Zaire's  President  Mobutu,  that  King  is  the 
man  who  seems  to  be  calling  '.he  shots  right 
now  for  both  the  government  of  Zaire  and 
the  fighters,  that  he  made  the  match 
that  the  boxing  world  said  would  never  hap- 
pen. 

A  reporter  suggested  about  a  year  ago 
that  If  King  strolled  through  an  East  Side 
ghetto  with  George  Forbes  on  one  arm  and 
Arnold  Plnkney  on  the  other,  the  most  often 
heard  question  of  the  rssldents  would  be, 
"Who  are  those  dudes  with  D.K.?" 

When  King  was  silting  with  a  reporter  in 
au  East  Side  night  club  about  six  months 
ago,  a  young  couple  approached  shyly  and 
introduced  then^selves,  looking  at  him  in  awe 
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as  they  would  if  be  were  a  p(^ular  movie  star 
or  sports  hero. 

"Been  hearlntr  aix>ut  you  for  years  and 
years.  We  Just  wanted  to  find  out  what  you 
were  really  Uke."  the  young  man  finally  ex- 
plained. 

King's  fame,  however,  was  not  as  a  boxing 
promoter,  until  very  recently. 

A  decade  ago  ho  was  known  as  Donald 
(The  Kid  I  King,  rlshig  JunlM  executive  in 
the  policy  busine.ss.  known  more  dramati- 
cally as  the  numbers  racket. 

Rising  toward  the  top  of  tliat  business 
required  not  only  a  display  of  administrative 
skills  and  leadership,  but  also  considerable 
determin.Ttion,  the  kind  that  keeps  a  guy 
tolng  after  he  is  wounded  by  a  close  range 
shot  gun  blast,  had  his  house  bombed  end 
his  saloon  torched. 

In  tl-.e  best  Horatio  Alger  tradition,  how- 
ever. King  rose  to  the  top  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, to  a  point  where  the  local  police  In- 
dicated that  he  was  "one  of  the  main  men" 
If  not  "THE  main  man"  of  the  local  numbers 
game. 

Kinu  dots  not  doxiy  his  former  profession. 
(The  major  debate  between  him  and  the  po- 
lice i!:  that  he  insists  he  has  retired  and 
they  insist  he  is  still  calling  tlie  .shots,  at 
least  as  kind  of  an  absentee  board  chair- 
man.) 

"i'here's  nolliiug  inunoral  about  the  niuii- 
bers  tfame."  King  insists.  "A  large  number  of 
blacks  play  the  numbers  Just  the  way  a  large 
number  of  whites  bet  the  football  pools  or 
bet  with  their  bookies.  And  the  stock  market 
is  just  another  kind  of  numbers  game. 

"There  are  an  awfxil  lot  of  lawyers  and 
doctors  around  town  who  got  their  start 
from  proceeds  from  the  numbers  game," 
King  says. 

There  are  a  great  many  stories  around 
town  about  how  King  has  been  generous  with 
his  money,  giving  young  kids,  including  some 
now-famous  entertainers  and  politician.'^,  a 
helphig  baud. 

Also,  Just  Uke  the  bookie,  the  policy  -man 
must  be  someone  whom  his  clientele  "trusus. 
some  one  they  feel  sure  will  return  to  pay 
them  oIT  if  they  hit  on  tlie  elusive  winning 
number. 

"That's  something  about  which  I  t^tko 
great  pride."  King  says.  "Even  my  detractor.s 
wiU  tell  you  that  my  word  Is  always  good.  ' 

A  matter  about  which  King  takes  no  pride 
Is  an  event  which  occurred  at  the  corner 
ol  E.  107th  St.  and  Carnegie  Ave.  in  1967, 
p.n  incident  about  which  the  facts  are  still 
in  dispute. 

Wliat  is  certain  is  that  King  and  a  small- 
time gambler  named  Sam  Garrett  had  words 
about  a  debt  of  (300,  a  fight  ensued,  and 
King  landed  some  punches  and  kicks,  cau.s- 
ing  wounds  from  which  Garrett  died  a  few 
days  later. 

"It  was  a  clear  case  of  self  defense,"  King 
insists.  "He  jumped  me  and  I  defended 
myself.  But  coming  about  the  time  of  the 
Hough  incidents  there  was  no  way  the  Jtir>- 
was  going  to  acquit  a  black  man  pictured 
by  the  prosecutor  as  a  racketeer  who  drives 
big  cars  and  wears  flashy  clothes." 

The  lesLimony  of  eyewitnesse.s  largely 
backs  up  King's  account.  At  the  trial  they 
said  that  Garrett  was  the  initial  aggressor 
and  that  although  King  was  holding  a  gun. 
in  one  hand,  which  he  took  from  his  car 
after  being  attacked,  he  beat  Garrett  only 
with  the  other  hand. 

The  Jury  came  back  with  a  second-degree 
murder  verdict  but  Judge  Hugh  A.  Corrlgan 
reduced  the  sentence  to  manslaughter,  ex- 
plaining that  the  element  of  Intent  to  klU 
mandatory  for  the  second-degree  murder 
conviction,  was  lacking. 

Police  who  were  involved  with  the  case, 
however,  insist  to  this  day  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  somehow  persuaded  to  change 
their  testimony  and  that  King  got  oif  too 
Ughtly. 
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"It's  a  matter  about  which  I  feel  great  con- 
trition, even  though,  as  many  times  as  I've 
gone  over  the  thing  In  my  own  mind.  I 
don't  know  what  I  could  have  done  besides 
defend  myself."  King  says,  "StlU,  the  death 
of  a  man  Is  always  an  unmitigated  disaster 
and  not  something  that  can  be  taken 
lightly." 

King  spent  four  years  at  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary, "reading  and  taking  correspondence 
courses  to  retain  my  sanity".  He  memo- 
rized long  passages  of  poetry  from  John 
Donne,  from  the  bible,  from  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  These  passages  frequently  ap- 
pear in  his  conver.sation  these  days. 

"Also,  I  decided  to  live  within  the  law. 
Where  the  real  villains  are,"  he  says. 

It  was  Just  a  few  years  ago  that  King 
drifted  into  boxing,  as  the  manager  of  a 
string  of  fighters  starring  heavyweights 
Earnie  Shavers  and  Jeff  Merritt  and  light 
heavyweight  Ray  Anderson,  as  the  promoter 
of  a  benefit  exhibition  by  Ali  for  Forest  City 
Ho.spital  and  finally  as  promoter  of  a  full- 
scale  professional  shew  which  drew  a  sur- 
prisingly large  crowd. 

Not  colncldentally.  Merritt  was  a  self- 
confes.sed  former  drug  addict  and  thief, 
while  Anderson  was  a  self-conlessed  former 
pimp. 

"I  want  to  give  them  a  chance  to  go 
straight  Just  as  I  have  given  myself  the 
same  chance."  King  said. 

King  took  good  care  of  his  fighters,  feed- 
ing them  dally  steaks,  spending  money  on 
them  lavishly,  setting  up  a  training  head- 
quarters for  them  at  his  Ashtabula  County 
farm. 

But  they  didn't  do  so  well  by  him.  Shavers 
scored  a  big  knockout  victory  over  former 
champion  Jimmy  Ellis  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  but  was"  destroyed  by  Jerry  Quarry 
m  one  round  at  the  Garden  in  a  fight  which 
could  have  earned  him  a  title  bout. 

Merritt  was  sensational  In  knocking  out 
Ron  Stander  at  the  Arena  but  then  was  KO'd 
by  an  unknown.  Auder&ou  threw  recklessness 
to  the  winds,  carelully  being  beaten  without 
getting  hurt  a  couple  of  times. 

So  there  stood  King,  with  tv.o  successful 
promotions  behind  him  but  no  contenders 
to  promote. 

At  about  the  same  time.  King  became  very 
unhappy  with  two  key  people  in  boxing.  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  promoter  leddy  Brenner 
upset  him  by  refusing  to  give  Shavers  an- 
other bout  at  the  Garden  hi  which  he  might 
regain  his  lost  status. 

And  Bob  Arum,  the  lawj'er  who  handled 
the  Garden's  closed  circuit  TV  arrangements 
and  Alls  legal  affairs  really  angered  King  by 
holding  up  Sha\er's  purse  for  the  Quarry 
fight  until  King  paid  Arum  the  money  for 
the  closed  circuit  showings  here,  which  were 
promoted  by  King. 

"He  never  even  gave  me  the  chance  to  pay 
him.  Just  treated  me  as  though  I  was  in- 
tending to  cheat  him.  which  I  never  was, " 
says  King.  "That  really  bothered  me." 

Thus  evolved  King's  dramatic  plan  to  be- 
come the  first  black  man  to  promote  in  box- 
ing big  leagues  and,  at  the  same  time  to  do 
unto  Brenner  and  Arum  worse  than  they  had 
done  to  him. 

He  would  put  together  the  dream  fight — 
All  vs.  Foreman — and  it  would  not  be  staged 
in  New  York  and  Arum  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

At  first,  armed  with  a  million-dollar  letter 
of  credit  from  Cleveland  construction  man 
and  local  auto  race  track  magnate  Carl  Lom- 
bardo.  King  sought  to  bring  the  fight  here. 
But  the  obstacles  were  many. 
All,  who  has  convinced  many  people  that 
he  still  is  champion  by  merely  repeating 
that  claim  enough  times,  remains  the  biggest 
draw  in  boxing.  He  was  expected  to  pick  up 
a  few  more  easy  paydays  against  lesser 
fighters  before  risking  hio  reputation  against 
the  dangerous  Foreman. 

And  that  was  oUay  with  Foreman's  cau- 
tious handlers,  since  they  had  the  younger 
man  and  they  figuied  that  age  would  slow 
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down  All  more  and  more  each  day.  The  In- 
evitable showdown  was  delayed. 

But  King  knew  exactly  what  pitch  to  make 
to  whom,  and  when  to  do  It. 

First  he  went  to  All's  manager,  Herbert 
Muhammad,  told  he  had  been  mistreated  by 
Arum,  how  Arum  really  didn't  respect  All. 
and  how  he.  King,  deserved  the  right  to  put 
on  the'  fight. 

When  Herbert  Mahammad  balked  and  tried 
to  defend,  Arrjn,  King  frantically  quoted  to 
Herbert  from  the  te.ichlngs  of  his  father, 
the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad.  "He 
teaches  that  you  must  help  the  black  man.  If 
a  black  man  can  do  the  Job.  he  says  that 
you  have  to  hire  him  before  a  white  man, ' 
King  insisted. 

King  prevailed  and  Herbert  Muhammad 
siou  proceeded  to  convince  All  that  King 
must  be  given  the  opportunity. 

So  King  flew  off  to  California  where  Fore- 
man said  quickly.  "All  won't  fight  me." 

"I  can  deliver  him."  King  Insisted.  "Here's 
a  chance  to  show  the  whole  world  that  black 
men  together  can  succeed  like  no  one  e\er 
bellevd  we  could.  This  Is  my  promotion,  and 
yo'i'get  %b  million,  like  All. 
Pore.Tian  agreed. 

Then  came  a  worldwide  search  Icir  backing. 
.*11.5  million  m  all.  Cleveland  fell  out  of  the 
picture.  The  search  ended  when  King  con- 
vlnred  representatives  of  Zaire's  government 
to  kick  In  $10  million  for  "the  biggest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world". 

The  meeting  which  clinched  the  deal  took 
place  in  Zaire,  after  which  that  government's 
representative  wired  home,  "I  recommend  this 
fiKht.  I  have  found  a  very  strong  black  man." 
And  King  knew  for  sure  he  had  the  bless- 
in£rs  of  Zaire's  president  when  Joseph  Mobutu 
told  him,  "May  you  catch  a  great  animal  and 
ride  it  across  the  heavens." 

Tlie  fight,  of  course,  was  postponed  from 
Sept.  24  to  the  new  date  due  to  a  cut  over 
Foreman's  eye  incurred  in  a  sparrmg  session. 
That  has  caused  some  problems,  since  some 
of  the  closed  circuit  locations  were  unavail- 
able for  the  new  date  and  some  of  the  tourists 
and  reporters  who  were  already  In  the  coun- 
try when  the  postponement  was  announced 
don't  intend  to  come  back. 

"Actually,  the  situation  Is  well  in  hand. 
My  onlv  regret  Is  that  I  miss  my  wife  and 
children  back  home,"  King  insisted.  "We've 
actually  made  many  Improvements,  cleaned 
things  up  and  Improved  the  electronic  com- 
munications during  the  delay. 

"Muhammad  and  George  are  determined 
this  is  going  to  be  a  success.  They're  each  in 
great  shape  and  positive  they'U  win,"  KUig 
added. 

And  what  of  the  reports  that  the  rainy 
.sea.son  will  descend  upon  Zaire  this  week, 
ca\;sing  possible  further  delays? 

"No  truth  to  that.  The  real  rainy  season 
doesn't  begin  for  several  weeks.  And  we've 
constructed  a  giant  canopy,  which  will  extend 
over  the  ring  and  much  of  the  crowd,"  King 
reported.  "Just  In  case." 

Certainly,  the  fight  wUl  take  place  even- 
tually. And  after  that,  what's  next  for  Donald 
King? 

•T'll  be  coming  home  to  Cleveland.  And 
we're  going  to  put  on  some  concerts  and 
some  fights.  Tell  the  people  there.  I'm  really 
going  to  make  things  happen  In  Cleveland." 
GoUig  on  past  performance,  there's  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  won't. 
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CoN&r.ESSiONAL  RECORD  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Croix  Avis  of  November  15,  1974. 
praising  the  radio  broadcasters  on  the 
U.S.  meinlEnd  who  covered  the  floods 
which  recently  ravaged  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  pommend  that  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Well  Done 

The  giants  of  radio  broadcasting  on  the 
U.S.  mainland — NBC.  CBS,  and  ABC  >Ailh 
their  huge  staffs  of  ncvscisters  and  tech- 
nicians— could  not  have  done  a  moi-e  com- 
meadable  job  of  covering  the  Virgin  Islands 
fiood  situation  on  Tuesday  tbsai  three  local 
radio  stations.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Telephone  Corporation.  WfiTS 
St.  Croix,  WVWI  St.  Thomas,  and  ZBVI  Tor- 
tola  joined  in  a  network  which  for  twelve 
hours— from  olx  A.M.  to  six  PAL— did  a  fan- 
tastic Job  of  reporting. 

Minute  by  minute,  with  rarely  a  lapse, 
hour  upon  hour  the  newscasters  on  the  t!ii  ?e 
islands  (later  joUied  by  Puerto  Rico)  kept 
up  a  running  account  of  the  storm's  ravages, 
warnhig  residents  where  fioodiug  was  taking 
place,  where  roads  were  blocked  and  passi.ig 
un  over  the  air  vital  information  phoned  In 
by  residents  requiring  a.'.3!£tance.  And  the  re- 
quests  numbered   hundreis. 

It  was  truly  a  remarkable  performance 
by  all  concerned,  one  which  the  comuiur.lty 
wUl  long  and  gratefully  remember.  News- 
men and  women  aside  fror  those  involved 
in  electronic  media  such  as  radio  take  their 
hats  off  to  WVWI,  WSTX  and  ZBVI  for  a 
Job  so  well  done  under  grueling  and  unu'sual 
circumstances.  It  was  professional  bi-oad- 
casting  at  its  best.  And  v.-ithout  the  Joint 
effort  communications  between  the  li^lands 
would  have  been  hampered  so  severely  that 
su.lerlng  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies for  lack  of  assistance  would  have  reached 
a  stage  far  beyond  what  it  did.  And  beyond 
that,  perhaps  losses  of  life. 

There  are  not  strong  enough  superlatives 
to  describe  the   service   rendered. 


THE  U.S.  NAVY:   SECOND  TO  ONE? 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  FLOODS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    TllE    VIRGIN    ISL.^NDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATR'ES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 
Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  include  in  the 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    lNuL\>iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editoryil  that  appeau'ed  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1974  issue  of  Seapower  concern- 
ing a  matter  that  is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  our  Nation  as  an  independent  entity. 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ship, '  the  British  com- 
pendium issued  annually,  has  some  very 
disturbing  things  to  say  about  the  com- 
parative strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  this  editorial, 
the  material  excerpted  from  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,"  and  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over's  recent  remarks  about  the  state  of 
the  U.S.  Navj-  ought  to  alarm  ev£r>- 
Member  of  Congress.  If  through  our  in- 
action we  fail  to  provide  an  adequate  de- 
fense for  the  American  people,  we  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  most  serious  crime,  for  the 
first  duty  of  Government  is  to  protect 
and  defend  its  citizens. 

I  msert  the  editorial.  "A  Desperately 
Heavy  Burd.°n."  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  I  hope  that  each  Member  of 
Congre,ss  will  read  it  carefully : 
iPron  ?e?.  PoT>-er  magazine,  September  H'74] 

A    DiSFtHArELV    K£AVY    BURDEN 

In    r.ttlon^U    security    matters,   as    in    the 
physlcul   v.'orld,  it   is  often  possible  to   see 
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things  more  clearly  from  a  distance  rather 
than  from  up  close. 

Which  Is  one  reason,  we  suppose,  why  the 
yearly  arrival  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships,"  the 
British  annual  long  regarded  as  "the  bible 
of  the  world's  navies,"  arouses  such  Interest 
in  naval  circles  in  this  country.  The  view 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  as  seen  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  It  seems  apparent,  provides 
a  more  fascinating  perspective  than  a  similar 
view  of  the  same  Navy  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  E-Ring. 

There's  another  factor,  of  cour.se:  the  sup- 
posed objectivity  and  credibility  of  the  dis- 
interested observer.  If  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, in  other  words,  tell  us  the  Russians 
are  coming,  they're  being  self-serving.  If  the 
editor  of  "Jane's"  tells  us  the  same  thing, 
he's  merely  reporting  the  facts. 

Well,  the  1974-75  edition  of  "Janes'— once 
again  edited  by  the  admirably  articulate 
Captain  John  E.  Moore,  Royal  Navy  (most 
capably  assisted  by  Mr.  Norman  Polmar,  who 
edited  the  sections  on  the  United  States, 
the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  South  Vietnam 
and  Taiwan) — reiterates  some  rather  grim 
facts  about  the  U.S.  Navy,  as  well  as  some 
cheery  news  about  the  Soviet  Navy.  Cheery, 
that  is,  if  your  r.ame  happens  to  be  Gorshkov 
or  Brezhnev. 

Looking  at  the  Soviet  Navy  first,  as  Cap- 
tain Moore  does  in  his  characteristically  can- 
did foreword  to  the  1974-75  edition,  one  finds 
a  number  of  "great  strengths"  as  well  as  a 
few,  a  very  few,  "possible  weaknesses" — 
which,  depending  on  circiunstances,  might 
even  be  "important  weaknesses." 

The  current  list  of  Soviet  naval  "weak- 
nesses," as  compiled  fiy  "Jane's."  Is  distress- 
ingly short:  "manpower  and,  consequently, 
technical  maintenance,  submarine  silencing, 
unti-submarlne  operations,  shlpborne  air- 
craft and  custom-built  fleet  supply  ships,  al- 
though this  last  Is  now  being  remedied." 

The  Soviet  Navy's  "great  strengths,"  how- 
ever, are  much  more  numerous  and  of  a  sig- 
nificantly more  formidable  magnitude.  A  few 
examples,  of  many  cited: 

"The  Soviet  Navy  leads  tlie  world  in  sea- 
borne missile  armament,  both  strategic  and 
tactical,  both  ship-  and  submarine-launched. 
Their  shore-based  aLr-force  is  second  to  none, 
they  have  large  mine-warfare  and  a  consid- 
erable amphibious  capability." 

The  USSR's  submarine  force,  already  the 
world's  largest — and  probably  the  most  pow- 
erful as  well — continxies  to  grow  In  quality 
and  numbers.  The  new  "Delta"-class  ballistic 
missile  submarine  is  now  operational,  and  the 
■Delta-II" — "a  giant  amongst  big  subma- 
rines"— and  two  additional  new  classes  are 
on  the  way.  The  Delta-II,  Incidentally,  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  "at  least"  16  SS-N-8  mis- 
siles, which  have  "a  range  of  4,200  nautical 
miles,  giving  them  a  capability  of  covering 
the  whole  of  North  America  and  the  rest  of 
NATO  without  the  parent  submarine  leaving 
the  Norwegian  Sea." 

The  Soviet  surface  Navy,  for  the  first  time 
ever  now  outnumbers  the  U.S.  surface  Navy, 
is  also  coming  Into  Its  own.  Among  the  So- 
viet superstars:  (1)  the  KRIVAK-class  de- 
stroyer jywhlch  "Is  more  than  a  match  for  any 
Western  destroyer  and,  In  any  event,  could 
outrun  anything  opposed  to  her";  (2)  the 
KARA-class  cruiser,  possessed  of  "formidable 
power  with  her  own  helicopter  and  double 
the  strength  of  missile-power  posses.sed  by 
the  KRIVAKs — a  single  vessel  of  the  KARA 
class  could  well  engage  a  squadron  of  at- 
tacking aircraft";  and  (3)  the  KURIL-class 
aircraft  carrier,  which,  carrying  both  V  STOL 
I  vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing)  aircraft 
and  helicopters,  "will  provide  a  much-needed 
strengthening  of  the  'balance'  in  the  Soviet 
ileet." 

Wliat  Is  more  ominous  than  present  Soviet 
naval  capabilities  Is  the  probability  of  even 
more  powerful  capabilities  In  tite  future.  The 
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Soviet  research  and  development  program, 
Moore  observes,  haa  increased  "by  well  over 
half  In  the  laat  five  years." 

Moore's  commentary  about  "the  other 
super-power  Navy,"  the  U.S.  Na\'y  (once 
known.  In  an  expression  which  had  become 
trite  with  usage,  as  a  Navy  "second  to  none") , 
Is  good  wrlthig  but  poor  reading. 

"As  the  predominant  partner  In  the  NATO 
naval  forces,  a  partnership  In  which  too 
many  of  the  other  nations  are  below  their 
numerical  commitments,  with  fleets  oriented 
to  national  needs,"  Moore  writes,  "it  bears  a 
desperately  heavy  burden." 

Part  of  the  burden  Is  numbers.  The  U.S. 
Navy  has  been  cut  almost  in  half  within  the 
past  six  years.  The  decision  to  scrap  older 
vessels  in  order  to  fund  the  fleet  of  the  fu- 
ture was  a  conscious  one,  and  probably  a  wise 
one.  A  "calculated  risk,"  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zum- 
walt  used  to  say,  to  mortgage  today  to  pay 
for  tomorrow.  If  It  works,  the  risk  will  have 
been  well  worthwhile.  If  It  works. 

Another  serious  defect  appears  in  U.S. 
technological  capabilities,  or  lack  thereof. 
The  U.S.  Navy.  Moore  says,  is  afflicted  with 
a  "serious  gap  "  in  surface»to-surface  missile 
armament,  and  an  "Inferior  balance"  In  nu- 
clear submarines.  Another  gap,  equally  seri- 
ous, perhaps,  was  "left  by  the  disposal  of  the 
specialized  anti-submarine  carriers."  (Illus- 
trating the  dimensions  of  the  problem  that 
exists  when  the  other  side  gets  the  Jump  In 
an  Important  area  of  technology  Is  the  fact 
that  U.S.  nuclear  attack  submarines  do  not 
even  now  possess  the  anti-ship  missile  capa- 
bility "such  as  the  USSR  has  had  since  the 
first  'Whisky'  class  modification  some  15 
years  ago.") 

The  big  problem  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  than  numbers,  and  much 
more  than  technology.  It  Is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional will,  which  In  our  opinion  translates 
Into  a  matter  of  national  education — about 
the  need  for  a  Navy,  and  the  needs  of  the 
Navy.  "Of  those  countries  to  whom  a  navy 
Is  today  essential,"  Captain  Moore  writes, 
"the  United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the 
foremost,  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  probably  also 
in  the  van  of  those  subjected  to  misinformed, 
illogical  and  Irrational  attacks  by  some  of 
those  who  depend  upon  It  most." 

Amen,  we  say.  In  a  democracy  it  is  not 
possible  to  develop  and  maintain  the  strong 
oceanic  forces  necessary  tf>T  national  survival 
without  the  confldence  and  the  backing  of 
the  general  public,  and  of  the  public's  elected 
representatives  In  Congress.  But  achieving 
that  confldence,  obtaining  that  backing,  is 
no  easy  matter.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  desperately 
heavy  burden. 


SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY  FEDERA- 
TION  OF  REPUBLICAN   WOMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^JTATIVES 

Monday.  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  organization 
within  my  congressional  district,  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women,  which  this  year  is  cele- 
brating the  10th  anniversai-y  of  its 
founding — a  decade  which  has  expanded 
the  federation  to  include  17-unit  clubs 
covering  the  entire  area  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  Today,  the  membership  of 
this  most  effective  &roup  of  politically 
active  citizens  exceeds  2,000. 
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The  goals  of  the  federation  are  those 
by  which  our  system  of  government  has 
flourished — civic  awareness  and  respon- 
sibility; honesty  and  integrity;  patriot- 
ism. 

Beginning  with  its  first  president,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Turck,  through  the  term  of  its 
current  president,  Mrs.  William  H.  N. 
Bi-yant,  the  federation  has  consistently 
encouraged  a  well-informed  membership, 
one  prepared  to  ably  assist  and  serve  the 
community.  In  its  decade  of  service,  the 
federation  has  indeed  benefited  the  com- 
munity, encompassing  through  its  many 
and  varied  works  all  ages  and  population 
segments,  as  well  as  all  localities  of  Santa 
Barbara  County.  It  is  the  dedication  pro- 
vided by  leadei-s  such  as  Mrs.  Clifton 
Lewis  Browne,  Mrs.  Guy  Calden,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Glenn  Cackley,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Huston  which  has  given  the  federation 
the  encouragement  and  support  attribut- 
able to  its  present  success.  However,  it 
remains  the  sustaining  membership, 
loyal  to  the  goals  of  the  federation,  which 
provides  the  clarity  of  purposes  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  tlie  orgariization. 

In  their  pursuits,  these  Republican 
women  have  fostered  community  inter- 
est and  participation  in  political  affairs 
both  local  and  nationwide.  In  addition, 
they  have  sponsored  civic  and  educa- 
tional projects,  most  notable  being  events 
to  promote  awareness  of  our  rich  national 
heritage.  Most  recently,  in  September  of 
this  year,  the  federation  established  a 
"Helen  Cackley  Memorial  Scholarship." 
In  memory  of  this  outstanding  president 
who  maintained  a  deep  and  continuing 
interest  in  young  people,  the  award  will 
be  presented  to  a  desei-ving  applicant 
pursuing  a  career  in  political  science. 

My  relationship  with  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  has  been  highlighted  by  their 
much  appreciated  support  for  my  repre- 
sentation in  the  California  Legislature 
and  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  residents 
of  the  19th  Congressional  District  that  I 
thank  them  and  commend  them  for  their 
broad  and  unfailing  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 


BROWN  S  BLUNDER 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewitli  a  significant  editorial  from  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  an  influential  daily, 
read  by  many  of  the  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

This  editorial  points  out  the  folly  of 
the  anti-Semitic  remarks  enunciated  by 
General  Brown,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  editoiial  fol- 
lows : 

Brown's  Blunder 

Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  says  that  he  is  not  anti- 
Semitic  despite  his  remarks  last  month  that 
"Jewish  money"  owns  the  banks  and  the 
newspapers  In  this  country  and  another  oil 
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ombargo  might  convince  Americans  to  "set 
•oughmlndsd  enough  to  set  down  the  Jewish 
influence  In   this   country  and   break   that 

lobbv." 

The  general  now  says  that  this  response  to 
I  question  tried  to  take  In  too  much  ground 
•md  "just  came  out  too  damn  poorly. "  That 
i'!  an  understatement. 

These  axe  not  the  sort  of  comments  so  easi- 
ly brushed  aside.  The  chalrmait  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  is  too  important  and  powerful  a  figure 
to  be  taking  stands  that  will  Infvu-late  mll- 
aons  of  Americans  and  cause  tens  of  milUone 
more  to  question  has  InteUectual  Judgment, 
iiot  to  say  his  code  of  morality.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  divisive  and  disruptive  idea 
Lban  the  point  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
make. 

If  the  general  was  concerned  about  the  un- 
due Influence  being  exerted  on  Congress  by 
supporters  of  Israel,  he  should  have  phrased 
Ills  thoughts  more  precisely.  If  Congress  Is 
being  weak-kneed  In  the  face  of  such  pres- 
.sures,  then  Congress  should  be  blamed. 
Throughout  American  history,  aU  sorts  of 
groups— both  foreign  and  native — have  ex- 
erted pressures  on  Congress  for  causes  both 
tood  and  bad.  There  is  nothing  wrong  In 
that. 

The  steady  support  that  the  United  States 
has  given  Israel  Is  not  due  to  the  "Jewish  in- 
fluence" In  this  country.  In  ovir  opinion.  Al- 
though most  Jewish  Americans  naturally  side 
with  Israel,  much  as  Irish-Americans,  Italo- 
Amerlcans,  Polish-Americans,  etc.  side  with 
their  ancestral  homelands  on  occasion,  the 
reasons  for  U.S.  support  are  far  more  com- 
plicated— and  praiseworthy.  Not  only  do  most 
Americans  feel  a  strong  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  continued  Israeli  existence,  but  our 
government,  to  be  pragmatic  about  It,  wants 
a  strong  Israel  Ui  the  Middle  East  to  coui^ter 
Soviet  influence  in  the  area. 

Whether  Gen.  Brown  has  seriously  dam- 
aged his  effectiveness  ps  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  Is  probl-amatical.  Both  President 
Ford  and  Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger  have 
criticized  Brown's  comments  and  he  has  made 
a  public  apology.  The  apology  will  help  If  it 
reflects  a  genuine  understandhig  on  Brown's 
part.  If  not,  his  effectiveness  in  his  post  may 
have  to  be  reassessed. 
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MENTALLY  RETARDED   HURT   BY 
STAGFLATION 


LATVIAN  INDEPEN13ENCE 


HON   JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  No- 
vember 18,  marked  the  56th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Latvian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Yet,  for  the  last  three 
decades  Latvia  has  been  a  country  In 
bondage.  Since  1940  the  Soviet  Union  has 
denied  its  people  the  personal  fi'eedoms 
and  the  most  basic  human  rights  we  so 
often  take  for  granted. 

Latvia  is  a  small  country,  but  its  people 
are  proud  and  determined.  Their  loyalty 
and  desire  for  freedom  have  more  than 
passed  the  test  of  time.  We  can  do  no  less 
than  to  stand  firm  in  our  support  for 
their  freedom  and  self-determination. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  scores 
of  alert  private  citizens  in  expressing  the 
hope  and  prayer  that  the  new  year  brings 
both  freedom  and  independence  to 
Lat\ia. 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  current  economic  problems  have 
brought  about  increased  cries  to  cut  our 
Federal  budget^and  I  support  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  wheia  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  cut 
Federal  programs  tliat  will  cause  undue 
hardships  for  those  who  already  are  suf- 
fering from  stagflation.  And  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  people  who  are  hui't  most  by 
stagflation  often  are  those  who  are  the 
most  "invisible." 

For  example,  the  mentally  handi- 
capped already  are  a  disadvantaged 
people— and  if  Congiess  should  reduce 
spending  in  those  programs  which  help 
the  mentally  retarded,  I  believe  that  we 
would  do  a  great  disservice  to  a  great 
many  Americans. 

Mr.  Marion  P.  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens—NARC— made  this  point  quite  suc- 
cinctly when  he  spoke  to  the  minisummit 
on  health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Inflation. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  on  this  point  and 
because  of  Mr.  Smith's  leadership  as  a 
champion  of  the  meutaiiy  retarded — that 
I  have  inserted  his  remarks  to  the  mini- 
summit  into  the  Record: 
Remarks 
( Bv  Marlon  P.  Smith,  president.  Nation-.!  A". 
soclation    for    Retarded    Citizens,    before 
HEW  Conference  on  Inflation,  September 
19,  1974) 

As  a  parent  of  a  retarded  child  and  spoi:es- 
nian  for  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
larded  Citizens  and  .some  six  million  retarded 
citizens,  their  families  and  relatives,  I  trust 
that  priority  preferences  will  not  further 
damage  those  least  able  to  defend  themselves 
pgalnst  Inflation. 

As  a  citizen,  I  am  anxious  to  help  fiS''>t 
inflation,  but  as  a  pragmatic  businessman,  I 
know  that  "rehabilitation  doesn't  cost,  it 
pays."  Every  dollar  expended  In  habilitatloii 
of  an  18-year  old  male  with  retardation  gen- 
erates 814  in  future  earnings.  We  can  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  retardation  by  50 ^c  by  uti- 
lizing present  knowledge  at  an  estimated 
saving  of  $900,000  over  the  lifetime  of  a  male 
retaided  citizen  in  cost  of  care  and  sr.lary 
loss. 

Our  actions  must  net  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  retarded  citizens  or  the  economy, 
for,  when  support  services  are  withdrawn  or 
cut  and  when  income  maintenance  is  with- 
dravm  or  cut,  there  Is  no  saving  In  reality. 
Rather,  the  end  result  Is  an  Increase  in  wel- 
fare and  human  misery. 

The  President's  Committees  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation and  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped have  prepared  lists  of  the  Impact  of 
inflation  on  the  retarded  and  the  handicap- 
ped respectively.  These  are  attached  to  our 
.statement  as  they  deserve  Inclusion  in  the 
record. 

NARC  believes  tliat  high  priority  programs 
for  retarded  citizens  need  to  be  kept  In  place, 
not  cut  back  or  wlthdi-awn  In  the  sweet 
names  of  "economy"  or  "fighting  Inflation." 
This  may  sound  like  I  favor  economy  for  all 
programs  except  our  own,  but  retarded  clti- 
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zens  are  among  our  most  disadvantaged  and 
can  stand  no  additional  damage. 

Developmental  disabUitles  services  are  crit- 
ical and  must  not  be  endangared,  nor  should 
education  for  the  handicapped  and  vof-a- 
tional  rehabilitation  be  fund-reduction  i-av- 
gets.  The  cost  of  a  lifetime  of  institutioiiHl- 
i3ing  a  retarded  person  approximates  a  half 
;nUlion  dollars.  Using  development  disaolli- 
ties.  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  now  available  will  produce  a  pro<Suc- 
tive  retarded  citizen  at  a  cost  of  no  more 
than  10' .:  of  institutionalization  in  most 
instances. 

The  cost  benefit  ratio  in  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms  Is  possibly  the  best  in  today  s 
Feleral-State  program.  Prevention  efforts 
need  to  be  preserved  since  research  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dlseai'-s 
and  Stroke  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  has 
made  It  possible  for  infants  born  with  re- 
tardation to  receive  dietary  and  other  serv- 
ices which  arrest  further  damage  and  set  the 
child  on  a  course  of  near-normal  living.  Each 
time  maternal  and  child  services  gives  pre- 
and  post-natal  care,  we  cut  down  potential 
retardation. 

Where  prevention  Is  not  possible,  where 
research  and  social  services  can  not  arreti 
retardation,  income  maintenance  and  social 
service  programs  help  families  to  better 
''ope.  Since  the  Incidence  of  retardation  .s 
seven  times  higher  among  the  poor,  these 
programs  need  Increases,  not  ctn  backs. 

We  have  heard  of  public  employment  pro- 
grams to  be  triggered  by  Increased  uiiein- 
plovment.  NARC  has  proven  through  Its  on- 
the-job  training  program  that  thousands  of 
ret!)r.Se<i  workers  can  ne  trained  when 
CETA  (Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act)  prime  contractors  Join  hands 
with  ti6.  We  suggest  this  Is  more  productive 
than  public  employment  per  se.  CETA,  com- 
bined with  OJT  (On-the-Job  Training),  can 
decrease  unemployment  and  Increase  pro- 
<iuct;vity. 

As  a  nosslble  nld  In  alleviating  haidships 
of  inflation,  I  believe  the  possibUity  of 
sheltered  workshops  receiving  more  contracts 
for  goods  and  services  under  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Amendments  should  be  explored.  As  we 
s'ep  up  Federal  purchases  from  sheltered 
workshops,  we  help  retarded  workers,  pro- 
vided we  do  no  damage  to  workers  in  the 
private  sector  who  also  produce  goods  and 
provide  services  to  our  government. 

Our  volunteers  and  staff  are  In  a  continu- 
ing dialogue  with  leaders  at  HEW  and  Labor. 
Our  best  brains  have  long  been  available  to 
government.  Our  presence  and  your  Invita- 
tion Indicates  a  partnership.  We  want  to 
Increase  and  expand  cur  input,  for  in  serv- 
ing .special  groups  like  retarded  Americans, 
our  country  and  the  world  stands  taller  be- 
fore God. 


LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY    OF    Mc- 
CARREN-FERGUSON  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  November  25.  1974 
Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
and  memorandum  on  the  legislative  his- 
toi-y  of  section  3'b)  of  the  McCarren- 
Ferguson  Act,  59  Stat.  34  (1945>.  15 
U.S.C.  1013(b)  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. Today,  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  coUeagues.  Their  author 
Is  the  then  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  one  of  the  (n-eat 
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legislators  of  all  times,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Cellar. 
The  articles  follow: 

Weisman,  Cellbk,  Spett, 

MOOLtN  &  WERTHEIMER, 

New  York,  N.Y..  NovembeT  15. 1974. 
Geohoe  D.  Donnahoe,  Esq., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Donnahoe:  This  has  reference  to 
your  letter  of  October  22,  1974  regarding  the 
opinion  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Addrissi  v.  The  Equitable  Li/e  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States,  No. 
72-2607  (slip  op.,  Sep.  30.  1974).  That  opin- 
ion— relying  on  Meider  v.  Aetna  Casualty 
and  Surety  Company,  372  P.  Supp.  509  (S.D. 
Texas,  4974),  and  Transnational  Insurance 
V.  Rosenlund,  261  P.  Supp.  12  {D.  Oreg. 
1966) — states  that  It  Is  evident  from  an 
examination  of  the  legislative  history  behind 
115  U.S.CI  5  1013(b)  (of  the  McCarren- 
Ferguson  Act]  '  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
ivas  to  reserve  unto  the  reach  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  only  a  narrow  area  of  restraint  of 
trade  among  those  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, namely,  antitrust  acts  among  insur- 
ance companies  and  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  boycott  or  coercion  among  insurance  covi- 
panies  and  agents."  [Emphasis  added.)  Slip, 
op.  at  6-7. 

The  legislative  history  [behind  the  Mc- 
('irran-Ferguson  Act)  shows  that  the  boy- 
cott, coercton  .  .  .  exception,  was  placed  in 
the  legi^«ftion  to  protect  lns\»rance  agents 
from  the  Issuance  by  Insurance  companies 
of  a  "black-list,"  which  would  name  com- 
panies or  agents  which  were  beyond  the 
pale.  This  list.  In  effect,  was  a  directive  to 
an  agent  not  to  write  Insurance  in  the  name 
of  or  for  the  blacklisted  company;  other- 
wise, he  would  be  stripped  of  his  agency 
and  not  permitted  to  write  Insurance  for 
any  of  the  members  of  the  governing  orga- 
nization of  insurance  companie."?.  1.  91  Con- 
?res.slonal  Record,  p.  1087  (79th  Congress. 
1  r.t  Session ) . 

The  Congressional  Record  reference  thus 
cited  has  to  do  with  remarlvs  I  made  on  the 
House  floor  in  which  I  endeavored — suc- 
cessfully— to  amend  the  House  version  of 
the  McCarran-PerguEon  bill  to  make  the 
Sherman  Act  applicable  not  only  to  any  act 
of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation  (as  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill),  but  also  to  any 
agreement  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  intimidate. 
My  entire  purpose  in  urging  this  amendment 
was  thus  to  broaden  and  not  to  restrict  the 
applicability  of  the  Sherman  Act.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  my  remarks 
be  construed  as  intended  to  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Sherman  Act  to  antitrust 
acts  among  insurance  companies  and  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  boycott  or  coercion  among 
insurance  companies  and  agents.  To  the 
fontrary,  I  think  It  crystal  clear,  both  from 
my  own  remarks  and  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  that 
S  l6l3(b)  was  Intended  to  render  the  Sher- 
man Act  applicable  to  (i)  all  agreements  to 
boycott,  coerce  or  Intimidate  and  (11)  to  alt 
acts  of  boycott,  Coercion  or  intimidation.  In- 
deed, an  examination  of  the  entire  legislative 
liistory  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  shows 
that  at  no  point  was  there  even  the  most  re- 
mote suggestion  that  §  1013(b)  was  to  be 
limited  to  the  antitrust  acts  specified  by 
the  court  in  Addrissi. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter 
and  since  I  bflieve  the  holding  in  Addrissi 
c.irves  out  an  Memption  from  the  Sherman 
Act  not  lntende9|^y  the  Congress.  I  have  pre- 
pared the  accompanying  memorandum  which 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  entire  legislative  hls- 


'15  tr.S.C.  5  10  13(b)   provides: 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter 
shall  render  the  said  Sherman  Act  Inappli- 
cable to  any  agreement  to  boycott,  coerce, 
or  intimidate  •   *   * 
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tory  of  5  1013(b).  This  legislative  history 
shows  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  that 
Congtress  Intended  In  enacting  §  1013(b)  that 
the  Sherman  Act  encompass  a/2  antitrust 
acts  of  boycott,  coercion  or  Intimidation  by 
insurance  companies,  whether  directed 
against  policy  holders,  insurance  agents  or 
others — and  not  merely  antitrust  acts  among 
insurance  companies  and  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  boycott  or  coercion  among  In- 
surance companies  and  agents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celi.er. 

M;:Mf)RANnvM    on    Legislative    History    of 

Section  3(bi   of  the  McCarran-Perguson 

Act 

Section  3(b)  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  (10  use.  S1013tb))  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

"lb)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
render  the  said  Sherman  Act  inapplicable 
to  any  agreemeitt  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  in- 
timidate, or  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  in- 
timidation." 

This  provision  had  its  origin  in  section 
4(b)  of  S.  340  which  provided  (91  Cong.  Rec. 
478  (1945))  : 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  render  the  said  Sherman  Act  inapplica- 
ble to  any  agreement  or  act  of  bdycott,  co- 
ercion, or  intimdation."  ' 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  S.  340  had  the  following  to  say 
regarding  this  section  (8.  Rep.  No.  20,  79th 
'Cong..  IstSess.  (1945),  p.  2)  : 
'  "The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  twofold:  (1) 
To  declare  that  the  continued  regulation  and 
taxation  by  the  several  States  of  the  business 
of  insurance  is  in  the  public  Interest;  and 
(2)  to  assure  a  more  adequate  regulation 
of  this  business  in  the  States  by  suspending 
the  application  of  the  Sherman  and  Clay- 
ton Acts  for  approximately  two  sessions  of 
the  State  legislatures,  so  that  the  States  and 
the  Congress  may  consider  legislation  during 
that  period.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
bill,  by  the  moratorium  proposed  therein, 
dues  not  repeal  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts,  but  opportunity  will  have  been  granted 
for  the  States  to  permit  agreements  and  con- 
tracts by  insurance  companies  which  other- 
wise might  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts.  It  should  be  noted  fur- 
ther that  no  moratorium  is  granted  from 
the  Sherman  Act  relative  to  agreements  or 
acts  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation." 
[Emphasis  added.) 

In  its  sectional  analy.sis  of  the  bill,  the 
Senate  report  stated  (id.  at  3)  : 

"(Section  4]  (b)  provides  that  at  no  time 
are  the  prohibitions  in  the  Sherman  Act 
against  any  agreement  or  act  of  boycott, 
coercion,  or  intimidation  su.spended.  These 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect."  (Emphasis  added.) 

On  the  Senate  floor  it  was  emphasized  in 
a  colloqtiy  between  Senators  McKellar  and 
Ferguson,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  that 
section  4(b)  applied  to  all  agreements  or  acts 
of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation.  To  the 
extent  pertinent  this  colloquy  reads  as  fol- 
lows (91  Cong.  Rec.  478   (1945): 

"Mr.  McKellar.  As  I  understand  the  bill 
its  purpose  and  effect  will  be  to  establish 
the  law  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  prior  to 
the  rendering  of  the  recent  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

"Mr.  Pfrcuson.  No.  I  would  say  that  sub- 
■section  (b)  ( of  .section  4 )  •  •  •  would  allow 
the  provi-sions  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  apply 
to  all  agreements  or  acts  of  boycott,  co- 
ercion, or  Intimidation.  •  >  •"  (Emphasis 
added.  ( 

Later    in    the    course    of    debate.    Senator 
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'  S.  340  as  reported  otit  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  passed  by  the  full  Senate 
without  amendment   See  91  Cong.  Rec.  488. 


Ferguson  made  the  following  additional 
comments  that  bear  mention  (91  Cong.  Rec. 
480-1 ) : 

"(f)/  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
to  mo7iopoli-,e  ainounted  either  to  a  boycott 
and/or  coercion  and/or  intimidation,  they 
would  be  absohitcly  roid,  because  they  u-ould 
contradict  the  bill  which  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  passed  today.  But  certain  agreements 
might  be  permitted  In  the  States  if  they  did 
not  violate  the  terms  of  this  bill."  (Emphasis 
added,  j 

"I  think  the  bill  is  broad  enough  to  allow 
a  State  to  pass  a  law  allowing  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  other  than  those  inhibit- 
ed in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  4.  But  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  at  all  to  foster 
monopoly,  or  to  anticipate  that  any  act  will 
be  passed  permitting  or  even  encouraging 
monopoly.  A  State  law  relating  to  taxation, 
a  law  relating  to  regulation,  for  instance,  the 
flxing  of  rates,  or  the  fixing  of  the  terms  of 
a  contract  of  Insurance,  which  might  under 
some  deflnitions  of  monopoly  be  monopolis- 
tic, would  be  permitted  under  the  pending 
bill;  but  if  the  State  law  undertook  to  au- 
thorise a  boycott,  a  coercion,  or  an  intimida- 
tion, or  an  agreement  to  do  any  one  of  those 
three  things,  then  it  wmild  be  clearly  void 
because  Congress  would  have  already  spoken, 
and  once  Congress  speaks  on  Interstate  com- 
merce, no  State  can  speak  contrary  to  the 
congressional  declaration."  [Emphasis  add- 
ed] 

After  passage  by  the  Senate  of  S.  340,  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  reported  it  out  favorably  with 
amendments.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  143.  79th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1945).  Among  such  amend- 
ments, section  3(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
renumbered  section  4(b)  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  word  "agreement"  in  section 
3(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  was  deleted.  Thus 
section  4(b)  of  the  bill,  as  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee,  read: 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  render  the  said  Sherman  Act  inapplica- 
ble to  any  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  in- 
timidation." 

With  respect  to  section  4(b),  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  report  on  the  hill — 
like  the  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— stated  {id.  at  3): 

"It  should  be  noted  further  that  no  mora- 
torium is  granted  from  the  Sherman  Act 
relative  to  agreements  or  acts  of  boycott, 
coercion,  or  Intimation." 

The  report  further  emphasized  that  sec- 
tion 4(b)  — 

"provides  that  at  no  time  are  the  prohibitions 
In  the  Sherman  Act  against  any  act  of  boy- 
cott, coercion,  or  Intimidation  suspended. 
These  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect."  (Emphasis  added. ( 
Id.  at  3. 

When  S.  340,  as  amended,  reached  the 
House  floor,  an  amendment  was  urged  by 
Representatives  Celler  and  McCormack  to  re- 
store the  word  "agreement"  to  section  4(b). 
Thus  Representative  Celler  stated  (91  Cong. 
Rec.  1087-8)  : 

"Further,  there  has  been  left  out  of  this 
bill  that  has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  a  very  Important  word.  That 
word  is  'agreement.'  There  is.  properly,  pre- 
scribed in  the  wording  of  the  pending  bill 
'acts  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation  ' 
You  will  find  that  on  page  4.  lines  19  and  2(t 
of  the  bill  before  you.  The  Senate  version, 
however,  had  In  addition  to  'any  act  of  boy- 
cott, coercion,  or  intimidation'  the  word 
'agreement'  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  intimi- 
date. 

"What  Is  the  danger  in  leaving  that  word 
out?  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  danger.  These 
great  companies  can  issue  a  blacklist.  It  need 
not  be  in  writing,  there  need  not  be  a  so- 
called  overt  act.  it  could  be  an  oral  blackli.st. 
and  they  would  frighten  the  wits  out  of  all 
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these  small  companies.  In  addition  there 
could  be  an  'agreement'  for  what  Is  known 
as  separation.  Let  me  tell  you  something 
about  the  'separation.'  Under  'separation,' 
if  an  agent  wrote  insurance  for  an  outside  or 
marked  or  proscribed  company,  or  a  black- 
listed company,  he  was  immediately 
stripped  of  his  privileges:  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  write  insurance  for 
any  of  the  members  of  the  self-constituted 
governing  organizations  known  as  boards.  If 
a  member  of  any  of  the  boards  wrote  busi- 
ness through  that  agent  which  represented 
independent  or  nonmember  companies,  such 
member  company  was  subject  to  puuLshment 
and  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  business. 

"That  is  why  I  waul  the  word  'agreement" 
put  back  into  the  bill.  We  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  bill  and  to  put  it  back. 
For  that  reason.  I  must  perforce  oppose  the 
bill,  and  the  Attorney  General  for  that  rea- 
son Is  opposed  to  this  bill."  = 

Thereafter,  the  following  colloquy  oc- 
curred between  Representative  Walter,  the 
Hoitse  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and  Repre- 
sentative McCormack  {id.  at  1088)  : 

"Mr.  Walter.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ininute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Miissachu.setts  (Mr. 
McCormack ) . 

"Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Speaker,  -he  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
interests  me.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  on 
page  4  reads  as  follows: 

•"Nothing  contained  in  this  section  !hall 
render  the  said  Sherman  Act  Inapplicable  to 
any  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  Intimida- 
tion.' 

"It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
under  that  language  an  act  of  boycott,  coer- 
cion, or  intimidation  will  be  Illegal,  but  a 
combination,  conspiracy,  or  compact  to 
coerce,  boycott,  or  intimidate  will  be  free 
from  legal  consequences. 

"It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  At- 
torney General  that  If  the  following  lan- 
guage Is  used  that  would  be  corrected :  'to 
any  agreement  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  intimi- 
date, or  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  Intimida- 
tion.' 

"I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  :n  charge 
of  the  bill  if  this  language  is  objectionable  to 
him,  and  if  not,  when  this  bill%oes  to  con- 
ference. If  It  does,  if  the  gentleman  wculd 
agree  to  accept  that  language? 

"Mr.  Walter.  Of  course,  I  would.  I  v.ould 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
there  is  the  kind  of  agreement  he  speaks 
about  then  it  becomes  an  act  and  then  under 
the  very  langtiage  of  the  law  it  is  a  violation. 

"Mr.  McCormack.  I  will  not  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman  on  that,  but  will  the  gentle- 
man accept  that  language? 

"Mr.  Walter.  Yes." 

With  this  understanding,  S.  340,  as 
amended,  was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  report — which  was  pa.ssed 
by  the  Senate  and  House,  and  enacted  into 
law — adopted  the  amendment  urged  by  Rep- 
resentatives Celler  and  McCormack;  renum- 
bered section  4(b)  of  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  House  to  section  3(3);  and  substituted 
the  word  "Act"  for  "section."  See  91  Cong. 
Rec.  1357,  1489.  See  also  91  Cong.  Rec.  Ap- 
pendix A  1190-1.  As  tbtis  amended,  section 
3(b)  read: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
render  the  said  Sherman  Act  inapplicable  to 
any  agreement  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  Intimi- 
date, or  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimida- 
tion." 

Prom  the  foregoing.  It  Is  clear  that  In  en- 
acting   section    3(b)     (15    U.S.C.    §  1013(b)) 
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Congress  Intended  to  render  the  Sherman 
Act  applicable  (I)  to  all  agreements  to  boy- 
cott, coerce,  or  Intimidate;  and  (11)  to  all 
acts  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation. 
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REFORM  OF  THE  tTNITED  NATIONS 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


-  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks  that  in 
an  effort  to  restore  the  word  "agreement"  to 
the  bill.  Representative  Celler  was  merely 
setting  forth  examples  of  the  types  of  agree- 
ments that  would  be  immunized  from  the 
Sherman  Act  unless  the  word  "agreement" 
was  Included.  At  no  point  In  his  remarks 
was  there  any  suggestion  that  the  scope  of 
section  4(b)  should  be  restricted. 


CLEVELAND  CITY  SCHOOLS' 
YOUTH  GARDEN  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  IWINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  face  of  ilsing  prices  at  the  supermar- 
ket and  a  worldwide  food  shortage, 
many  people  liave  turned  to  home  gar- 
dening. Such  human  resourcefulness  is 
to  be  praised  and  encouraged,  so  that  in- 
terest will  not  die  out.  An  example  of 
a  gardening  program  that  has  withstood 
the  test  of  time  is  found  in  the  Cleve- 
land City  School  System. 

The  school  gardening  program  origi- 
nated in  1904,  continued  through  two 
world  wars  and  a  depression  and  is  now 
a  fine  example  for  us  all  during  the  pres- 
ent rece.s.sion.  7.  congratulate  Peter  J. 
Wotowiec,  the  supervisor  of  the  horti- 
culture department,  and  Leslie  F.  Beam- 
ish, the  coordinator  of  the  liome  garden 
program,  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
tlie  program.  I  also  highly  commend  all 
of  the  young  gardeners  in  the  Cleveland 
City  Schools  for^their  important  contri- 
bution. The  following  news  release  ex- 
plains tlie  program  in  more  detail : 
Clfvkland  Citt  Schools'  Youth 
Garden  Program 

Over  21.000  gardeners  in  the  Cleveland 
City  Schools'  youth  gaideti  program  have 
completed  their  harvesting  for  the  1974  sea- 
son. Production  of  vegetables  alone 
amounted  to  over  $622,000. 

The  Cleveland  School  Garden  Program, 
originated  in  1904,  includes  the  tracts  lo- 
cated throughout  the  city  where  young  peo- 
ple maintain  Individual  garden  plots.  Total 
space  devoted  to  tract  gardens  exceeds  35 
acres.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  participate 
in  the  tract  program  can  still  maintain 
their  "Green  Thumbs"  by  enrolling  for  a 
home  garden.  Home  garden  kits  are  distrib- 
uted to  enrollees  at  the  proper  time  for 
.spring  planting. 

ECONOMIC    V.iMUE     OF    CLEVELAND    SCHOOL    GARDENS. 
OCTOBER  1974 


Pupil  Value  of 

Investment       vegetables 

Erttollment  (fees)         produced 


Tfact  gardens. 
Home  gardens. 

Total... 


5,595      $3,575.30    $199,163.08 
15,920      11  871.7S     423,048.24 


21,515     15,447.05     622,211.32 


The  monetary  figures  include  food  only — 
nxost  of  the  vegetable  gardens  a'oove  also 
contained  flowers.  Nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred twenty  Ave  (9925)  flower  and  Indoor 
potted  plant  projects  were  grown  by  these 
youngsters  in  1974.  While  no  economic  value 
for  these  beautlficatlon  projects  was  Included 
above,  their  esthetic  value  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Finally,  the  educational  value  of 
gardening  must  be  considered.  Gardening 
remains  a  field  laboratory  for  pupil  develop- 
ment in  the  areas  of  environmental  sciences, 
practical  mathematics,  social  interaction  and 
career  e.xploratlon. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  IHE  HOUES  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25.  1974 
Ml-.  LONG  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
is  being  increasingly  used  as  a  forum  for 
propaganda  against  U.S.  national  in- 
terests should  disturb  all  Americans. 

1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues  a  proposal  for  the  re- 
form of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  pre- 
pared by  Rabbi  Manuel  M.  Poliakoff. 
president.  Rabbinical  Association  of 
Greater  Baltimore.  Although  readers 
may  not  agree  with  all  aspects  of  thus 
proposal,  it  should  be  useful  in  stimulat- 
ing thinking  on  tlie  future  of  the  United 
Nations : 

Proposal  for  Reform  of  the  UNrrco 
Nations 

I.  The  United  Nations  as  it  is  constituted 
today  is  a  monstrosity  that  has  become  the 
chief  demoralizing  and  degenerating  loice 
in  the  world. 

II.  It  cannot  be  revived.  It  must  be  dis- 
solved and  a  new  organization  formed  that 
will  .set  the  world  on  the  course  of  an  in- 
ternational body  that  will  bring  peace  to  the 
world,  security  to  the  citizens  within  each 
nation  and  a  realistic,  meaningful  spur  to 
ecpnouilc  prosperity. 

A.  The  voting  power  of  each  nation  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  average 
standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  highly  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world. 

B.  The  criteria  shall  be  a  sufficient  income 
to  assure: 

1 .  Good  adequate  housing. 

2  A  good  balanced  diet  for  the  family. 

a.  Proper  adequate  clothing  for  the  family. 
4.  A   reasonable   number  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 

C.  Countries  meeting  this  test  .shall  have 
one  vote.  Those  exceeding  this  test  shall  have 
a  proportionately  increased  number  of  votes, 
while  tho.se  countries  not  meeting  the  test 
win  have  a  proportionate  fraction  of  a  vote. 
Size  of  the  country's  population  shall  have 
uo  Ijearing  on  voting  strength. 

D.  Countries  infringing  upon  the  civil 
rights  of  its  peaceful,  law  abiding  citizens 
simply  on  account  of  race,  religion,  and  or 
political  opinions  shall  be  disqualified  from 
voting  until  such  time  that  these  wrongs  are 
corrected. 

E.  Delegates  can  be  challenged  to  prove 
charges  levelled  at  other  countries  and  it 
these  charges  caniiot  be  substantiated  they 
must  be  v.lthdrawn  with  apologies  forthwith. 

P.  Any  one  delegate  or  delegation  repeat- 
edlv  making  such  unfounded  charges  must 
be  warned  that  his.  or  Its  country's  privilege 
to  participate  In  discussion  will  be  cancelled. 

G.  Adequate  sanctions  must  be  imposed 
upon  any  country  supporting  terrorist  activ- 
ities by  word  or  deed  whether  within  or  be- 
yond its  own  borders. 

III.  Results. 

A.  This  kind  of  a  program  would  accom- 
plish two  major  objectives  for  the  individual 
countries. 

1.  It  would  provide  an  Incentive  for  all 
governments  to  reduce  their  population  in 
order  to  raise  their  standards  of  living  since 
that  would  give  them  more  power,  while  the 
numbers  would  give  them  nothing. 

2.  The  higher  standard  of  living  would 
bring  in  its  wake  a  more  responsible  popula- 
tion, which  in  turn  would  bring  about  a  more 
responsible  government  and  hence  more  re- 
sponsible delegates  to  an  international  body. 
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B.  This  too  would  give  the  Interuational 
forxim  a  position  of  respect  and  esteem,  par- 
ticularly with  the  additional  regulations 
curbing  brazen  lies  and  wild,  Irresponsible 
charges. 


OMNISCIENT  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    UiDIANA 

IN  THE  HOV3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  Labor  Day  recess  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  published 
proposed  recordkeeping  requirements  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  proposed  re- 
quirements would,  if  made  permanent  in 
their  present  form,  require  "manufactur- 
ers, importei-s,  private  labelers,  and 
distributors  of  consumer  products  to 
maintain  records  of  all  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  complaints  received"  for  at 
least  5  years,  and  to  make  such  records 
and  other  relevant  material  immediately 
accessible  to  the  Commission  or  its 
agents.  Tliese  proposed  requirements 
were  authorized  by  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
in  1972.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  remark- 
able, for  Congress  has  autiiorlzed  so 
many  agencies  to  collect  information 
from  the  Amei'ican  people  that  more 
requirements  emanating  from  any  one 
Government  agency  may  go  unnoticed. 

There  are,  however,  several  things  that 
ought  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  information  and  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  is  that  this  Congress  has 
seen  probably  more  bills  introduced  to 
safeguard  "privacy"  than  any  previous 
Congi-ess.  Yet  I  suspect  that  many  of  the 
bills'  sponsors  voted  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  in  1972,  or  any  of  the 
other  inniunerable  acts  passed  by  Con- 
gress that  authorize  Government  agents 
to  collect  information  from  American 
citizens.  This  observation  leads  me  to 
question  either  the  sincerity  of  those 
sponsoring  "privacy"  bills  or  the  bills 
themselves.  I  fear  that  "privacy"  Is  be- 
coming a  cue  word  like  "ecology"'  or  "civH 
rights,"  a  word  to  cover  all  kinds  of 
sins. 

My  second  observation  is  that  once 
asain,  in  this  election  year,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  done  little 
else  than  Increase  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment over  the  lives  of  everyone,  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  "Federal  paper- 
work burden."  This  year  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  paperwork  burden  has  been 
proposed  which  has  a  new  twist:  the 
investigation  wUl  be  conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce.  In  years  gone 
by,  the  investigations  of  the  paperwork 
burden  have  usually  been  conducted  by 
congressional  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees, and  sometimes  by  special  commis- 
sions headed  by  former  Presidents.  The 
last  such  investigation,  which  was  com- 
pleted just  in  time  for  some  Members  of 
Congress  to  propose  another  investiga- 
tion, was  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Is- 


sued on  April  17,  1973,  the  Senate  report 
comprised  four  volumes,  1,950  pages,  of 
hearings  and  a  summary  report,  but  ap- 
parently It  was  not  enough,  for  over  150 
Members  of  the  House  have  announced 
their  support  for  a  new  Investigation. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  such  repeti- 
tious and  redundant  investigations  and 
explorations  of  the  same  subject  gen- 
erate paperwork,  not  diminish  it.  It 
iihould  be  obvious  that  support  of  another 
investigation  after  decades  of  similar  in- 
vestigations is  simply  a  political  gimmick 
to  win  the  votes  of  small  businessmen.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  Congress  is  simply 
unwilling  to  reduce  the  redtape  and  pa- 
perwork, and  finds  that  it  can  give  the 
impression  of  constructive  activity  by  in- 
structing a  committee  to  "look  Into"  a 
problem.  Congress  Is  simply  unwilling  to 
lace  the  issue  of  the  proper  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  collection  of  information. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this, 
but  it  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious  as  the 
motives  for  undertaking  another  investi- 
gation of  the  paperwork  burden.  The  late 
Ludwig  von  Mises  in  his  treatise  on  eco- 
nomics "Human  Action"  .speaks  of  "The 
state,  this  new  deity  of  the  dawning  age 
of  statolatry,  this  eternal  and  super- 
human ln.stitution  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  frailties—."  He  writes  of  "the 
counterfeit  theolo^  of  the  divine  state. " 
This  counterfeit  tl^.eology  is  the  reason 
for  Congress  unwillingness  to  restrict  the 
authority  of  Government  agents  to  col- 
lect information  from  private  citizens. 
Once  this  Nation  had  a  different  theol- 
ogy; once  it  was  a  Christian  nation 
wiiich  believed  that  all  earthly  powers 
are  limited.  Once  this  Nation  believed 
that  cne  should  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God  n.  But  now  that 
belief  In  Christianity  has  faded  and  be- 
lief in  Caesar  has  grown,  there  is  no 
philosophical  obstacle  to  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  state.  Caesar  is  now 
sovereign.  Instead  of  praying  to  God  for 
their  daily  bread,  many  people  pray  to 
Washington.  Social  security  Ls  Caesar's 
substitute  for  the  Providence  of  God. 

Because  this  counterfeit  theology,  this 
statolatry.  Is  prevalent  In  America  today, 
the  attributes  of  God  are  now  being 
transferred  to  the  new  god,  the  state. 
Among  these  attributes  is,  of  course, 
omnisciaice.  Here  we  reach  the  basic 
rea.son  why  Congress  is  unwilling  to  re- 
strict the  powers  of  the  Federal  agencies 
to  collect  information:  it  subscribes  to 
the  counterfeit  theology  of  the  state.  If 
the  state  Is  God,  then  it  is  and  ought  to 
be  omniscient.  Tlie  annual  motions  Con- 
gress makes  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
Federal  papenvork  are  meaningless  be- 
cause Congress  has  no  intention  of  re- 
ducing the  Government's  power  to  collect 
information,  and  will  not  do  so  until  it 
changes  Its  theological  position. 

Someone  has  well  said  that  all  differ- 
ences between  men  are  ultimately  theo- 
logical. I  might  add  tliat  all  dilTerences 
between  goveiTunents  are  also  ultimately 
tlreological.  Until  we  return  to  the  view 
that  only  God  is  sovereign  and  that  all 
earthly  authorities  are  limited,  that  Is, 
until  we  retm-n  to  ChrLstlanity,  we  will 
be  b\u"dened  with  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, and  omnipresent  Government. 


MINNEAPOLIS  RENAISSANCE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MIKNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmiday.  Novejnber  25,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  insert  a  story  by  Wolf  Von  Eck- 
ardt  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
November  22,  entitled  "Minneapolis 
Renaissance."  The  article  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  only  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
can  visit  Minneapolis  and  meet  some 
of  the  most  productive  people  In  the 
world.  The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  22,  1974) 

Minneapolis  Rxnaissancc 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

In  the  last  few  decades,  Minneapolis,  like 
most  other  American  cities,  has  Junked  its 
streetcars,  bulldozed  hAlf  of  Its  freeways, 
lost  population,  and  spent  much  of  Its  re- 
maining vitality  on  one  domineering  57- 
story  skyscraper. 

But  luUlke  Washington — and  most  other 
American  cities — Minneapolis  Is  visibly  on 
the  rebound.  It  has  a  splendid,  brand  new 
symphony  hall,  two  lively  new  art  museums, 
a  children's  theater  that  grown-ups  rave 
about,  some  of  the  country's  most  provoca- 
tive architecture,  and  a  34-year-old  mayor 
who  is  civic  enthusiasm  personified. 

Mayor  Albert  J.  Hofstede — medium  height, 
sideburns,  an  engaging  openness  without 
mannerisms — professes  to  find  all  the  talk 
about  the  MinneaptoUs  Renaissance  a  little 
embarrassing. 

The  talk  is  based  not  only  on  the  avant 
garde  architecture,  but  also  on  downtown 
innovations  of  the  kind  other  cities  show 
only  as  visionary  drawings  In  their  planning 
brochures.  One  of  them  is  NicoUet  Mall,  an 
eight  block  long  pedestrian  shopping  street 
designed  by  the  San  Francisco  landscape 
architect,  Lawrence  Halprln.  It  is  different 
from  other  malls  because  a  "transit way"  for 
buses  and  ttKia  meanders  down  the  middle. 
The  curving  roadway  on  a  straig;bt  and  typi- 
cally American  gridiron  street,  chock-full  of 
trees,  planters,  benches,  kiosks.  beat«d  bus 
shelters  and  other  exemplary  amenities,  is 
startling  fun.  Retail  sales  are  up  and  Nicollet 
Mall  is  now  to  be  extended  another  five  or 
six  blocks  to  spark  a  new  neighborhood  along 
LorUig  Park. 

Across  the  Mall  runs  one  of  the  11  glass- 
enclosed  bridges  of  the  "skyway"  system,  a 
network  of  second-story  passages  that  leads 
you  across  busy  streets  and,  along  corridors 
and  arcades,  right  through  a  number  of  big 
buildings,  Includhig  two  hotels  and  a  de- 
partment store.  Eventually,  "skyways"  will 
cover  64  downtown  blocks.  You  will  be  able 
to  walk  from  a  parking  garage  to  just  about 
anywhere  in  the  business  district  without 
getting  hot.  cold,  wet  or  nm  over  by  an 
automobile. 

At  the  hub  of  these  walkways  is  Crystal 
Court,  a  glass  covered  plaza  between  the  57- 
story  skyscraper  and  other,  lower  structures 
of  the  IDS  Center.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
more  cover  than  pIa?A.  The  famous  New  Tork 
architect,  Philip  Johnson,  expended  so  much 
exuberance  on  his  canopy  of  plastic  pyramids, 
he  had  only  austerity  left  for  the  people  It 
shelters.  There  are  only  photogenic  but  un- 
comfortable white  cubes  to  sit  on.  But  people 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  With  three  levels 
of  burs,  restaurants  and  shops  surrounding 
the  courc,  it  is  bustling  until  late  at  night. 
All  tills  Lt,  part  of  the  city's  "Metro  '86" 
plan,  which  was  adopted  in  1971  and  contem- 
plates a  Joint  city  government  and  business 
effort  to  rebuild  downtown  Minneapolis  by 
1085.  Tlie  program.  In  contrast  to  most,  In- 
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eludes  such  practical  essentials  as  legal  au- 
thority for  zoning  changes  and  various  fi- 
nancing schemes.  Nor  is  It  nm  by  starry-eyed 
planners  and  quibbling,  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies. It  Is,  In  effect,  run  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council  and  their  city  coordinator,  an 
energetic  engineer  named  Thomas  A.  Thomp- 
son, who  seems  to  have  more  faith  in  com- 
mon sense  than  his  slide  rule. 

Bu*^here  is  more  to  Minneapolis  than 
doxfntown,  and  Mayor  Hofstede  wants  to 
make  all  of  it  a  "liveable  city."  The  first 
neighborhood  of  the  Cedar-Riverside  new 
town-ln-town  is  already  completed.  The  vast 
railroad  tracks  of  the  Burlington  Northern 
along  the  Mississippi  waterfront  will  soon 
be  sprouting  apartment  hou-ses,  a  hotel  and 
a  park.  Most  of  all.  the  mayor  hopes  to  pro- 
vide new  housing  by  renovating  old  houses. 
Under  what  may  be  the  most  aggressive  re- 
habilitation program  In  the  country,  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  now  makes  renovation  loans, 
restores  houses,  tears  down  old  houses  be- 
yond repair  and  sells  the  sites  for  new  ones 
and  sells  dilapidated  houses  for  as  little  as 
one  dollar  to  poor  people  who  pledge  to  fix 
them  up  within  a  specified  time. 

An  equally  aggressive  program  aims  at  at- 
tracting industry.  The  city  assembles,  clears 
and  markets  sites  for  new  industrial  parks.  It 
advances  money,  borrowed  on  future  tax  rev- 
enues, for  industrial  construction,  and  It  Is 
exploring  the  idea  of  industrial  condomin- 
iums for  small  firms  that  lack  the  funds  to 
build  their  own  plants. 

All  thLs  planning  and  building  is  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  neighborhood 
Committees  on  the  Urban  Environment,  or 
CtJE  committees,  made  up  of  both  officials 
and  ordinary  citizens.  City  plans  are  coordi- 
nated with  those  of  St.  Paul  and  the  seven 
counties  of  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan 
CouncU  has  probably  more  teeth  than  any 
other  regional  planning  effort  in  the  coun- 
try. It  can  enforce  such  things  as  the  fair 
dLstrlbutlon  of  low  cost  housing  because  it 
coordinates  all  local  appllcation.s  for  federal 
funds.  A  "fiscal  disparities  act,"  now  in  liti- 
gation, would  give  the  Council  40  percent  of 
all  local  revenues  to  meet  such  regional 
needs  as  airports  or  .sport  arenas.  In  .short, 
there  is  method  to  the  miracle  of  the  Min- 
neapolis rebound. 

Mayor  Hofstede,  a  labor  man,  attributes 
most  of  the  mlrticle  to  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  the  city's  business  leaders.  Many  of  them 
like  the  Plllsburys  and  the  Daytons,  repreesnt 
families  who  for  generations  helped  build 
the  place.  The  state  legislature,  too.  Is  In  a 
cooperative  frame  of  mind.  Minnesota  Is 
proud  of  its  Twin  Cities  and  so  Is  Its  con- 
gressional delegation;  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey served  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis. 

The  spirit  and  the  circumstances  that 
spark  It  cannot  be  exported  of  course,  but 
the  example  of  Minneapolis  ought  to  inspire 
other  cities:  there  is  mvich  they  can  adopt. 
In  any  case  It  is  at  least  faintly  heartening 
to  know  that  somewhere  in  this  land  of  ours 
spunk  and  determination  can  make  a  city 
liveable. 
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the  1975  budget,  If  they  help  us  cut  spending 
to  300  billion  or  less,  we  will  have,  based  on 
anticipated  revenues.  Including  my  tax  pro- 
posals, about  a  5  to  6-bUllon-dollar  deficit. 
Revenues  are  now  anticipated  around  294 
billion-dollars — In   that   range  .  .  . 

Now,  tf  you  go  to  1976,  again  It  relates  to 
what  Congi-ess  does  on  deferrals,  rescissions 
and  a  spending  ceiling,  as  well  as  on  antici- 
pated revenues.  You  could  have  a  deficit — If 
you  Just  have  a  free,  uninhibited  program 
based  on  existing  law,  existing  commit- 
ments—as high  as  35  billion  dollars.  Or,  with 
responsible  action,  yovi  could  go  below  10  bil- 
lion dollars.  In  fiscal  1976  youve  got  a  wide 
range  of  ptossibiiitles. 

President  Ford  has  accurately  pointed 
out  that  the  economic  futui-e  of  this 
country  lies  in  the  hands  of  Congress — 
not  the  President.  Congress  has  the  abil- 
ity to  override  the  President's  vetoes,  and 
shows  an  alarming  willingness  to  do  so, 
especially  on  appropriations  bills.  Thus, 
it  is  Congress,  not  the  President,  that 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  economic  conditions  in 
this  country.  Congress  can  retum  this 
country's  economy  to  a  sound  basis,  or 
it  can  follow  the  advice  traditionally  at- 
tributed to  Lenin  that — 

The  best  way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem Is  to  destroy  the  currency. 


A    LOT    DEPENDS    ON    WHAT    THE 
CONGRESS  DOES 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  exclusive  interview  with  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  President  Ford 
was  asked  for  his  appraisal  of  the  1975 
and  1976  budgets.  His  reply  ought  to  in- 
terest evei-y  Member  of  this  Congi-ess : 

A  lot  depends  on  what  the  Congress  does. 
If  Congress  does  what  we  are  proposing  for 
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cheered  and  called  out  enthusiastic  greetings 
In  Italian. 

Mr.  Gasbarro  had  come  to  vote,  as  he  has 
for  the  past  45  years.  Now  91,  he  already  was 
approaching  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
this  country  from  Italy  60  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gasbarro  has  been  a  registered  Demo- 
crat all  his  voting  life,  and  he  takes  his  pa- 
triotic duty  seriously. 

He  appeared  r.t  the  polls  dressed  in  a  neat 
blue  suit,  white  shirt  and  blue  tie. 

Mr.  Gasbarro  resides  with  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Anthony  Kurtz,  at  103  Catherine  St.  He  i.s  a 
retired  shoe  repairman  and  the  father  of 
five  living  chUdren.  His  wife,  Anna  Maria,  is 
deceased. 

He  has  been  noted  for  his  music  ability  for 
b&lf  a  century.  Mr.  Gasparro  was  a  condvic- 
tor  and  composer  for  the  Original  Italian 
Band  in  the  lOth  Ward. 

He  taught  music,  and  many  of  his  students 
have  gone  on  In  the  field.  His  son.  William, 
has  a  doctorate  In  music. 

Even  at  the  age  of  91,  Mr.  Gasbarro  si  ill 
copies  some  of  his  old  Italian  music  as  a 
pastime. 

SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 


ONE  MAN  AND  HIS  ONE  VOTE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

i  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard 
a  great  deal  during  recent  months,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  apathy  of  the  Amer- 
ican voter.  First,  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
apathy  was  as  widespread  as  it  was  pic- 
tured, and  I  still  find  a  ver>'  strong  strain 
of  concern  and  dedication  in  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sometimes 
come  across  a  situation  that  reminds  us 
of  the  importance  of  each  vote,  and  in 
particular,  of  the  importance  of  voting 
itself. 

One  such  situation  involves  Mr.  Dom- 
enick  Gasbarro  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District.  As  the  following  news  article 
shows,  Mr.  Gasbarro  voted  this  month  at 
the  age  of  91,  after  spending  nearly  50 
years  in  this  country  after  being  born 
and  raised  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Gasbarro's  conceiTi  about  voting 
should  sei-ve  as  another  indicator  to  all 
of  us  of  how  important  each  vote  is,  and 
how  wonderful  it  is  that  we  all  have  the 
right  to  exercise  our  choices  through  our 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Gasbarro 
and  wishing  him  many  more  election  day 
votes.  We  also  thank  him  for  his  excellent 
example  of  American  patriotism  in 
action. 

I  include  the  following  article: 

I  Prom  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  Demo- 
crat] 
One  Man  and  His  One  Vote 

Domenick  Gasbarro  walked  through  the 
rain  Tuesday  morning  to  the  Am-Slo  Club, 
and    his    arrlvsJ    was    an    occasion — people 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  KETCHXJM.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
no  Member  of  this  House  could  lightly 
vote  against  a  bill  with  so  fetching  a  title 
as  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  To  do  so 
might  somehow  imply  that  one  is  in  favor 
of  unsafe  drinking  water.  But  the  ix)int  is 
that  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Hou.'^e 
last  week  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  wili  not 
accomplish  its  stated  goal  of  bringing 
clean,  pure  water  to  all  Americans. 

The  bill  will  allow  the  EPA  to  adopt  its 
own  standards  for  water  treatment  facil- 
ities and  then  certify  or  refuse  to  certify 
each  and  every  such  plant  in  the  United 
States.  If  a  local  facihty  fails  to  meet 
EPA  standards,  the  EPA  can  go  to  court 
to  have  it  shut  down. 

The  catch  in  the  bill  is  that  nowhere 
are  funds  made  available  to  assist  Slate 
and  local  governments  to  meet  Federal 
standards.  The  bill  is  thus  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  Federal  Government  order- 
ing local  governments  to  develop  pro- 
grams without  telling  them  where  they 
are  supposed  to  find  the  money  to  finance 
them.  The  National  Governor's  Confer- 
ence estimates  that  this  bill  will  increase 
costs  to  local  governments  by  $150  mil- 
lion a  year.  EPA  itself  thinks  that  the 
price  tag  will  be  between  $165  and 
$320  million.  How  are  local  governments 
going  to  come  up  with  the  money? 

The  practical  effect  of  this  bill  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  deprivation  of  water  for 
many  areas.  If  a  local  government  has  its 
water  treatment  plant  closed  down  by 
EPA,  and  lacks  the  funds  necessary  to 
improve  it,  what  are  the  citizens  going 
to  do  for  water? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  wants  clean  water.  If  we  could  get 
a  sensible  bill  that  will  assist  local  com- 
munities to  upgrade  their  plants,  and 
provide  for  reasonable  cooperation  from 
the  Federal  Government  instead  of  dic- 
tates, I  would  support  it.  But  the  bill  ju.st 
pas.sed  will  only  add  to  the  burdens  of  our 
States  and  cities,  and  not  fulfill  the 
grandiose  promises  of  its  title. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  Pmll8TL,VAl«lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Injus- 
tice is  beins  done,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
attempts  of  Ford  administration  spokes- 
men to  categorize  tlie  millions  now  on 
social  security  incomes  as  aid  recipients, 
sharing  in  the  generosity  of  the  Nation. 

A  recent  example  of  this  kind  of  mis- 
information peddling  came  when  Budget 
Director  Roy  Ash  told  a  news  conference 
that  meaningful  governmental  econom- 
ics in  the  future  could  compel  cutbacks 
in  what  he  termed  "income  transfer  pro- 
grams," Including  social  security. 

I  quote  the  Associated  Press  report  on 
this  meeting : 

Ash  repeated  that  the  big  increase  In  fed- 
eral sp>endlng  since  1968  had  been  In  Income- 
transfer  programs  sxjch  as  Social  Security, 
while  other  government  expenditures,  In- 
cluding those  for  defense,  had  decreased  pro- 
portionately. 

Mr.  Ash  then  added,  according  to  the 
AP: 

The  main  role  of  government  la  no  longer 
governing.  The  main  role  of  govenmient  la 
now  redistributing  wealth,  taking  from  some 
people  and  giving  It  to  others. 

How  Mr.  Ash  or  anyone  else  could  get 
social  security  mixed  up  in  this  deflnltion 
is  beyond  me.  The  older  people  drawing 
social  security  checks  are  not  taking  from 
others.  Rather,  they  are  getting  back  a 
return  on  the  substantial  social  security 
investments  they  made  in  their  working 
years. 

This  was  the  original  purpose  of  the 
fund  and  it  is  working  out  accordingly. 
Present  recipients  are  not  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing — handouts.  Indeed, 
from  the  others  of  whom  Mr.  Ash  re- 
ferred. In  many  cases,  they  are  i-ecelvlng 
less  from  soclEa  security  than  If  they  had 
paid  their  money  into  a  priyate  retire- 
ment program. 

I  resent  this  e£Fort  to  make  the  public 
think  of  the  pensioners  as  the  takers  of 
other  peoples'  money.  The  money  they 
are  getting  Is  the  money  which  fli-st  was 
taken  from  their  pay  envelopes  or  con- 
tributed In  their  behalf  by  their  employ- 
ere.  And  we  need  to  keep  our  thinking 
clear  on  the  latter  point  too.  What  was 
paid  Into  social  security  by  their  em- 
ployers was  money  not  paid  to  them  In 
wages  and  consequently  was  a  fringe 
benefit  which  they  earned  and  not  some- 
thing given  freely  in  their  behalf. 

We  are  are  mindful,  certainly,  that 
some  now  on  social  security — the  ill,  the 
handicapped,  the  survivor  beneficiaries — 
are  receiving  checks  out  of  proportion 
to  the  investments  made  for  them.  But 
this,  too,  was  a  part  of  the  original  social 
security  plan  with  such  recipients  to  be 
taken  care  of  from  the  collective  fund. 
Thus,  these  people  are  qualified  social 
security  participants  and  not  govern- 
mental wards  as  such. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  hard 
C'.t  Federal  expenditures  in  the  weeks 
ahead  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  Into 
line  with  Income,  we  keep  social  security 
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separate  In  our  minds — off  the  list  of 
what  Mr.  Ash  calls  "income-transfer  pro- 
grams." Social  security  Is  not  one  of  these 
and.  If  It  now  requires  a  supplementation 
of  Federal  money  to  carry  its  payments 
load,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  fund  Itself 
but  Instead  of  the  government  which,  In 
the  past,  borrowed  the  social  security 
funds  at  low  interest  rates  and  prevented 
social  security  from  standing  on  Its  own. 

The  Ford  administration's  interpreta- 
tion of  social  security  cannot  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  pensioners  are  getting  what 
they  have  a  right  to  get.  They  are  taking 
nothing  from  others.  They  are  no  part 
of  a  wealth  distribution  program  and 
subtle  contentions  otherwise  by  Mr.  Ash 
or  anyone  else  needs  to  be  condemned  as 
untrue  and  unfair  to  millions  of  fine 
Americans. 


SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  OP  INTE- 
RIOR ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OBECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  in 
a  speech  recently  before  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  has  very  eloquently 
deUneated  the  type  of  land  use  planning 
legislation  that  should  be  enacted  into 
law.  It  Is  such  an  Important  message  I 
wish  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  of  Secketart  Rocers  C.  B.  Mobton 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  back  here  in 
New  York,  and  to  have  a  part  In  this  1974 
National  Convention  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters. 

Not  far  from  here  on  Rockefeller  Plaza  la 
a  statue  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from 
the  heavens  as  a  gift  for  Man.  Man's  precious 
heritage  from  the  original  energy-giver  was 
a  torch  of  burning  wood. 

In  history  and  geology,  we  have  all  been 
exposed  to  a  great  variety  of  "ageB."  The 
Ice  Age,  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age  and 
so  on — right  on  up  to  the  Nuclear  Age,  the 
Space  Age,  and  even  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 

So  why  do  we  never  hear  of  a  "Wood  Age?" 

Probably  because  the  Age  of  Wood — as  an 
extremely  versatile  resovuce  for  Man — began 
with  the  dawn  of  human  history,  continues 
on  today,  and  will  still  be  going  strong  after 
all  of  us  here  have  been  cut  down. 

In  short,  it  is  always  the  Wood  Age. 

And  that  is  indeed  fortunate.  Because  no 
other  material  we  can  conceive  of  is  so  versa- 
tile and  so  Infinitely  useful.  And — given  the 
wise  manatgement  which  is  the  hallmark  of 
professional  foresters — so  eternally  renew- 
able. 

Modem  science  has  been  equating  matter 
and  energy  at  least  since  Einstein  wrote  his 
ma.ss /energy  equation  early  In  this  century. 
In  fact,  today's  physicists  are  not  always  sure 
which  Is  which.  But  one  thing  we  all  are 
sure  of  Is  that  materials  and  energy  can 
both  run  short — which  Is  why  it  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  have  renewable  resources  such  as 
our  ^eat  forests. 

The  combustion  of  wood  for  the  thermal 
energy  now  accounts  for  something  like  one 
percent  of  our  natural  consumption  of 
fuels — slightly  less  than  the  contribution  of 
nuclear  energy  at  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment. And  that's  a  good  thing,  because  wood 
and  the  myriad  of  other  forest  products  have 
so  many  thousands  of  good  and  lasting  uses 
besides  going  up  In  sntoke. 
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Heat  retention,  for  example.  Is  obviously 
a  matter  of  substantial  concern  these  days. 
The  way  heat  engineers  maasure  Insulation 
efficiency  of  a  material  Is  by  the  amount  of 
heat  It  conducts  per  cubic  meter  per  hour 
through  a  temperature  difference  of  one 
degree  Centigrade. 

By  that  measure,  steel  conducts  50  kllo- 
calorles — which  makes  It  a  poor  thermal  in- 
sulator. I  think  anyone  who  has  ever  climbed 
into  a  car  after  a  broiling  hot  day  or  a  freez- 
ing night  already  knows  that. 

Natviral  stone  is  20  times  more  efficient  an 
insulator,  concrete  slightly  better  than  that, 
and  brickwork  twice  again  as  efficient  as  con- 
crete. Glass,  thickness  for  thickness,  is  even 
more  efficient  than  brickwork,  letting  only 
7/lOths  of  a  kllocalorle  through  a  cubic  meter 
In  an  hour. 

But  wood  far  exceeds  all  of  those  materials 
in  beat  retenUon.  It  is  333  times  more  effi- 
cient an  Insulator  than  steel  and  five  times 
better  than  even  brickwork  or  glass. 

Wood,  as  you  know,  also  constitutes  the 
primitive  stages  of  almost  every  fossil  fuel — ■ 
peat,  lignite,  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite. 
To  some  extent,  petroleum,  natural  gas  and 
the  kerogen  in  oil  sliale  were  also  wood  or 
woody  plants. 

But  I  don't  think  I  need  to  elaborate  on 
matters  in  which  you  are  the  acknowledged 
experts.  I  do  want  to  acknowledge,  though, 
that  the  worth  and  timeless  value  of  our 
forests  are  premised  in  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  prodvicts  that  we  take  from  them  for  our 
utilitarian  purposes.  Forests  are  not  only  tre- 
mendous natural  factories;  they  also  produce 
social  and  environmental  goods  of  incalcu- 
lable value. 

The  modern  professional  forester  makes  a 
great  contribution  to  our  society.  You  manage 
our  woodlands,  and  their  associated  waste- 
lands and  water,  for  a  number  of  uses — for 
timber,  for  recreation,  for  protection  of  wild- 
life and  water  resources.  You  raise  and  hai- 
vest  successive  crops  of  timber  and  advance 
the  science  of  sUviculture. 

My  i>ersonal  inclinations  and  deepest  con- 
victions would  certainly  put  me  squ.'vrely  on 
yovu"  side  In  these  endeavors,  even  If  they 
weren't  part  of  my  job  description  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

I  hope  that  pays  for  this  excellent  lunch; 
so  now  let  me  turn  to  something  that  is  very 
closely  related — in  fact,  basic — to  forestry; 
and  to  everythLnti  else.  The  land  .  .  . 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  you  that  iliO 
land  use  issue  has  a  significant  bearing  uu 
forestry.  Simply  stated,  land  use  means  de- 
ciding which  lauds  are  used  for  what  pur- 
poses. The  forestry  Industry  utilizes  an  ex- 
tremely large  portion  of  the  nation's  laud 
resources;  an  estimated  754  mllUon  acres  are 
now  considered  forest  lands,  600  million  ol 
them  in  commercial  use.  It  follows  that  your 
industry  has  much  at  stake  as  land  use  deter- 
minations are  made.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  you  understand  the  Issue,  and  tliat  you 
understand  what  we  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment propose  to  do  about  tlie  probleui — and 
what  we  propose  not  to  do. 

One  thing,  inescapably,  we're  all  going  to 
have  to  do.  In  addition  to  an  energy  consei- 
vation  ethic — which  to  my  mind  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity — we  must  develop  a  land  vsc 
ethic  with  the  same  degree  of  urgency.  An 
ethic  which  recognizes  that  America's  land 
resources  ai-e  finite,  but  that  the  demand  fur 
land  use  will  keep  growing  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

We  want  to  preserve  areas  that  are  of 
transcending  importance  to  oiu*  natiir.i',  his- 
toric and  cultural  heritage.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to  provide  and  allocate  land  for 
such  uses  as  housing,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, energy  generation.  Industry,  agriculture 
and  forestry,  and  all  the  rest.  My  deepest 
belief  is  that  the  prudent  stewardship  of 
America's  land  resources  Is  absolutely  rUal 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  all  of  these  essential 
demands. 
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And  they  are  demanding.  Look  what's  been 

^TS^atlon  was  absorbing  land  at  the 
rate  of  about  730.000  acres  a  year  during  the 
19608;  in  the  70s.  it  should  be  higher  than 

^'^Another  130.000  acres  a  year  were  being 
transferred    to    transportation    usage    from 

"'^  About  a  million  acres  a  year  have  In  part 
been  going  into  some  kind  of  recreational 
use  during  the  last  decade. 

UP  to  now,  more  than  1'^  million  acres  of 
land  have  been  disturbed  by  strip  mining  of 
coal  But  we  are  going  to  have  to  develop 
our  coal  resources  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  in  the  past— and  as  much  as  45  million 
acres  of  land  with  strlppable  coal  deposits 
exist  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  recla- 
mation is  now  a  must  following  such  activi- 
ties, but  both  the  stripping  and  the  restora- 
tion require  long  periods  of  time. 

AU  in  all.  60.000  more  acres  a  year  are 
taken  for  surface  coal  mining.  Every  year, 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  farmland  and 
other  open  space  are  converted  to  physical 
development.  Every  year.  31.000  mUes  are 
added  to  our  road  net  work.  And  every  year, 
right-of-way  land  Is  needed  for  more  than 
11.000  mUes  of  high-voltage  lines  added  to 
the  Nation's  electrical  power  system. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  in  fact,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  3 '/a  million  acres 
of  additional  land  will  be  needed  for  new 
electrical  generating  plants  and  transmission 

But  there's  really  no  such  thing  as  addi- 
tional land."  It's  going  to  have  to  be  land  that 
had  been  used  for  other  purposes— open 
space.  Bgrlcultiu-e.  forest  land,  or  whatever. 
The  qtiestlon.  as  I  see  it.  cannot  be  one 
of  whether  we're  going  to  manage  our  land 
resources  in  a  better  fashion  than  we've  been 
able  to  devise  up  to  now.  We  have  no  choice. 
The  real  question  Is  how  It  Is  going  to  be 
done,  and  by  whom? 

There's  Just  no  way  we  can  continue  the 
helter-skelter  ad  hoc  land  use  practices  of 
the  past,  and  hope  It  will  all  come  out  right 
In  the  end.  It  won't  come  out  right;  Instead, 
the  patterns  of  Man's  use  of  the  land  will 
seriously  erode  the  quality  of  life  and  be- 
come unmanageable— and  finally  ungovern- 
able. 

The  use  or  misuse  of  our  land  Is  as  Impor- 
tant a  determinant  of  our  future  well-being 
as  the  production  of  energy. 

So  the  question  of  who  Is  going  to  manage 
these  land  resources  Is  a  vital  one  that  has 
got  to  be  asked.  And  the  answer  had  better 
be  right. 

Traditionally.  In  too  many  areas  of  our 
life,  the  trend  has  been  increasingly  to  let 
"George"  do  It.  and  George  almost  always 
turns  out  to  be  your  friendly  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  trend  has  gone  too  far.  and 
It  has  by  no  means  always  worked  out  for 
the  l>est. 

After  all,  what  does  a  Federal  type,  who 
sits  in  a  marble  monument  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  know  about  land  use  in  thou- 
sands of  diverse  areas  populated  by  different 
people  with  varying  cultures,  customs,  his- 
tories and  needs? 

Which  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  has  no  proper  role  In  land  use  man- 
agement. There  are  stUl.  after  all.  some  760 
million  acres  of  public  domain  lauds  under 
Federal  ownership — about  one-third  of  the 
country — out  of  an  original  holdiiig  of  1.8 
blUlon  acres. 

The  National  Forest  Service,  as  you  know, 
accounts  for  more  than  180  million  acres, 
and  460  mllUon  more  are  National  Resource 
Lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We've   also  got   l^i    million  square   miles 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in  our  De- 
partmental  portfolio;    and  while  we're  ex- 
pecting to  get  a  lot  of  oU  from  that  sovirce 
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within  the  next  decade  I  dont  think  there's 
any  chance  of  converting  it  to  forest  land. 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
manages  some  four  mUlion  acres  of  forest 
land  m  the  Lower  48  on  a  sustained -yield, 
mvdtlple-use  basis.  Plus  another  23  million 
acres  of  woodlands  vised  chlefiy  for  wild- 
life cover,  watershed  management,  recreation 
and  other  purposes.  That's  less  thaji  30  mil- 
lion out  of  the  754  million  acWT  of  the 
United  States  that  are  covered  by  forests; 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  indeed 
a  proper  Federal  role. 

Another  logical  role  for  yovu-  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  our  Department  of  the  Interior 
EROS  program— for  Earth  Resources  Ob- 
servation Svstems.  With  a  periodic  overview 
of  the  entire  country— in  fact,  of  the  whole 
world— and  with  the  use  of  space  technology 
such  as  the  Earth  Resources  Technology 
Satellites,  a  program  of  this  kind  would 
clearly  be  beyond  the  scope  of  any  local 
t\T3e  of  government. 

But  aside  from  these  kinds  of  things,  land 
is  the  substance  of  the  States.  Traditionally, 
and  rightly  so.  the  States  have  been  the 
property  managers.  They  shjuld  continue  to 
be  the  principal  managers  of  our  land  re- 
sources. And  they  will— unless  they  ignore 
this  very  fundamental  responsibility. 

For  1^  the  States  fail  to  provide  the  mech- 
anUnis  for  workable  and  environmentally 
sound  land  use  plans— and  If  they  do  not  Im- 
plement them  with  courage  and  skill— the 
people  are  going  to  run  over  them.  They 
will  bypass  the  States  and  force  the  Congress 
and  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government  Into 
a  role  that  Is  not  rlghtlly  ours.  This  Is  the 
States'  baby— and  It  would  be  tragic  if  It  fell 
to  the  central  government  by  default. 

Yet.  if  the  misuse  of  the  land  continues, 
the  people  will  soon  demand  that  It  be 
stopped. 

So  what  I  want— and  what  I  think  we 
really  all  want— is  a  land  use  bill  that  will 
help  the  States  do  this  top-prlorlty  Job.  But 
not  one  designed  to  do  their  Job  for  them. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  some  coordina- 
tion among  the  States  and  regions  of  the 
country.  There  should  be  a  general  process 
established,  and  there  has  to  be  some  order 
in  the  criteria  and  standards  established  by 
the  various  State  governments. 

And,  of  course,  the  setting  aside  of  major 
areas  of  national  significance  is  going  to  re- 
quire some  Federal  input. 

But  the  land  patterns  themselves,  the 
shape  of  our  cities  and  suburbs,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  small  towns  and  rural  areas — 
these  things  must  l>e  In  the  hands  of  State 
and  local  institutions. 

Happily,  new  Interest  has  been  developing 
among  the  States  In  esteblishlng  decision- 
making mechanisms  that  Involve  all  local 
governments  and  Statewide  Interests.  Initia- 
tives have  come,  among  others,  from  Florida. 
Maine,  Oregon.  Vermont,  Utah  and  Colorado. 
Others,  like  California  and  New  York,  have 
undertaken  such  Initiatives  on  a  selective 
basis. 

A  balanced  approach  to  land  resource 
management  and  land  use  planning  has  been 
increasingly  endorsed  at  many  levels  of  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  momen- 
tum. In  other  words,  is  building  fast. 

We  at  Interior,  and  other  cognizant  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  will  do  our 
best  to  secure  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  give 
the  States  every  chance  to  do  the  Job  for 
themselves — but  not  one  that  will  second- 
guess  or  try  to  do  the  Job  for  them.  That  to 
me.  Is  the  most  ImporUnt  philosophy  under- 
lying any  land  use  bill. 

As  professional  foresters,  I  know  that  your 
Interest  in  all  aspects  of  land  use  planning  is 
profound  and  abiding.  We  v.ould  certaliily 
welcome  your  support  for  a  good  and  work- 
able Land  Use  Act  that  apportion.';  the.se  crit- 
ical responsibilities  In  a  logical  and  func- 
tionallv  sound  fashion. 
And  I  want  to  assure  yon.  In  closing,  that 
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the  support  and  faculties  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  avaUable  to  you  for  what- 
ever help  they  can  afford  you.  In  these  times 
of  heavy  emphasis  on  more  coal,  more  oil, 
more  gas.  more  minerals  and  more  every- 
thing ebie.  let  us  never  forget  that  the  great 
forests  of  America  are  still  among  our  most 
precious  resources.  And.  thanks  to  you.  there 
Is  scant  danger  of  our  ever  rimning  out. 
Tliank  you  \'ery  much. 


PEGION/VL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEESEY 

IN-  THF,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  people  associated 
with  regional  medical  programs  have 
made  many  important  contributions  to 
their  communities  and  to  the  medical 
profession.  Today,  however,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  focus  specifi- 
cally on  some  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  through  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram of  New  Jersey. 

In  1971,  the  program  played  a  leading 
role  in  establishing  a  statewide  network 
of  hospital  centers  where  patients  could 
have  their  pacemaker  battery  function 
evaluated.  Since  that  time,  the  program 
has  been  credited  for  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  reducing  many  of  the  costs 
and  anxieties  faced  by  people  who  must 
depend  on  pacemakers. 

Furthermore,  many  other  significant 
and  beneficial  byproducts  have  emerged 
from  tins  program.  Patients,  for  example, 
can  now  get  together  with  other  patients 
at  the  various  regional  evaluation  cen- 
ters, and  discuss  the  problems  and  feel- 
ings which  they  have  in  common. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning  this 
program  appeared  recently  in  the  New- 
ark Star-Ledger,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  provides  additional  insight  Into 
this  exciting,  dynamic  program,  I  would 
like  to  share  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

Cor^rTTR  Kefps  Pulse  on  Pacemakebs 

(By  John  Osterhoudt^ 
A  computerized  evaluation  system  was 
credited  yesterday  for  reducing  the  number 
of  life-threatening  situations,  the  costs  and 
anxieties  faced  by  people  who  depend  upon 
battery-operated  pacemakers  to  regulate 
their  heartbeats. 

At  a  statewide  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  New  Jersey  Regional  Medical  Program, 
the  heads  of  pacemaker  evaluation  centers 
hi  several  New  Jersey  hospitals  discussed  the 
problems  Involved  in  monitoring  pacemaker 
patients,  and  said  these  are  outweighed  by 
the  benefits. 

The  pacemakers  are  battery-powered  units 
which  are  Implanted  in  the  cheste  of  people 
who  suffer  heartbeat  rhythm  Irregularities. 
The  vinlts  give  off  an  electric  stimulus  which 
keeps  the  heartbeat  regular. 

In  1971.  the  New  Jersey  Regional  Medical 
Program  helped  to  establish  a  statewide  net- 
work of  hospital  centers  where  patients  could 
have  their  pacemaker  battery  function  eval- 
uated. Information  is  relayed  from  the  cen- 
ters bv  teletype  to  a  computer  at  Newark 
BPth  Israel  Medical  Center,  which  helps  ana- 
lyze the  data  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  unit  is  beginnUig  to  faU  and  needs 
replacing. 

j\t  yesterdny's  sympcslum,  held  at  the  Ba- 
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raada  Inu  In  East  Brunswick,  Dr.  Victor  Par- 
sonuet,  head  of  surgery  at  Newark  Beth  Is- 
rael Medical  Center,  said  one  patient  has 
had  a  conventional  pacemaker  for  65 
months,  because  the  evaluation  system  con- 
firmed there  was  no  loss  of  power  occurring 
in  the  unit. 

WItho^lt  the  special  equipment,  doctors 
would  probably  have  replaced  the  pacemaker 
at  least  once,  estimating  from  18  to  24 
months  of  life  for  the  pacemaker,  and  the 
patient  would  have  undergone  the  cost,  risk 
and  anxiety  of  surgery  which  was  not 
needed. 

Several  doctors  said  an  Important  b'>nefit 
of  the  regional  evaluation  centers  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  patients  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  others  like  therLselves,  and  share  prob- 
lems and  concerns. 

At-home  telephone  moniiors  are  also  used 
for  patients  when  a  pacemaker  has  been  in 
for  some  time,  and  doctors  want  to  keep  a 
closer  check  on  the  unit's  functioning.  The 
patient  dials  his  ho.spital,  connects  the  mon- 
itor to  his  phone  and  places  a  sending  device 
over  the  pacemaker.  The  hospit.-il  receives  a 
signal  which  helps  evaluate  the  pacemnker 
function. 

It  was  po!)Ued  out  lh..t  .some  patlent.s  be- 
come very  an.xious  when  given  telephone 
luilts,  and  preier  to  have  the  pacemaker  re- 
placed rather  than  worry  about  it.  Also  some 
doctors  questioned  the  accura-cy  of  the  tele- 
phone monitor  p.s  opposed  ^o  the  hos])lial 
testing. 

The  co.^ts  of  pacemaker  evaluation  were 
also  discussed.  Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Overlook 
Hospital  in  Summit  said  the  average  patient 
in  1973  spent  S310  for  nine  visits  and  27 
phone  callb  to  the  liosplt;:l  evaluation 
center. 

Dr.  Warren  Wldman  of  Morri.'-.t.own  Memo- 
rial Hosplt.^l  said  It  han  beea  shown  that 
often  in  the  long  run  it  is  cheaper  to  do 
the  evaluations  and  replace  the  units  when 
the  data  indicates  it,  ratlier  than  by  guesj- 
work. 

He  also  said  that  patients  who  fall  to  keep 
tlieir  appointments  at  clinics  say  the  reason 
Is  because  of  costs,  but  that  it  is  really  due 
to  other  problems  such  as  a  luck  of  trans- 
portation to  the  clinic  or  some  other  fam- 
ily matter.5  which  prevent  them  from 
coming. 

ITie  evaluation  8y.stem  does  not  pick  up  all 
Impending  pacemaker  failures  and  Is  use- 
less in  predicting  such  problems  as  broken 
component  parts  or  wires.  Parsonnet  aJso 
said  that  as  the  number  of  cases  seeit  at 
the  centers  increases,  human  error  becomes 
an  important  factor,  and  doctors  must  be 
aware  of  carelessness  as  a  problem  to  bo 
faced  in  pny  progrnm  attempting  nia.ss 
diagnosis.  ; 
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HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

Of     KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA FIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  19,  1974,  there  was  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Emporia,  Kans.,  Gazette 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  It  shows  very 
clearly  the  problems  that  cattle  raisers 
are  facing.  The  editorial  follows: 

EonORIAL 

One  of  our  farm  friends  brought  in  a 
letter  this  week  that  explains  In  simple 
terms  the  plight  of  people  In  agriculture. 

The  letter  cites  an  "actual  example"  un- 
covered by  the  Farm  Management  As.socla- 
tion  of  Kansas  Stat*  University.  Here  la  the 
story : 
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In  1973,  a  farmer  bought  28  packages  of 
twine  to  bale  the  hay  to  feed  his  dairy  herd. 
The  cost  was  $6.50  a  package  for  a  total  of 
«182. 

The  farmer  then  sold  two  bull  calves  for 
«100  each.  The  Income  paid  for  the  twine 
with  some  money  left  over. 

This  year  the  farmer  again  bought  28  bales 
of  twine  to  use  in  putting  up  hay  to  feed 
his  dairy  herd.  The  cost  oi  the  twine  from 
the  same  supplier  was  $27  per  package  for 
a  total  of  $756. 

Again  the  fr.rmer  t'^ok  two  bull  calves  to  a 
local  auction.  The  two  calves  together 
brought  «36.I1.  In  order  to  pay  for  the  twine, 
the  farmer  this  year  mu=t  sell  43  calves. 

To  call  attention  to  their  predicament,  live- 
stock owners  have  been  killing  and  burying 
cattle.  Meanwhile,  people  in  otner  parts  of 
the  world  are  starving  to  deatii.  The  olaugh- 
ter  is  wasteful  and  has  little  effect  on  the 
livestock  market.  Instead  oi  creating  sym- 
pathy for  tiie  cattleme;i,  ii  has  brought  coi'.- 
tempt  and  criticism. 

Still,  the  twine-and-calvea  example  ex- 
Dlains  wh'-  larmers  have  become  so  desperate 
thai  they  arc  leacting  Irrationallv.  — R.C. 
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BUSINESS  AIT^ITUDE  ON  CONTROL.S 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WI.SCONSi:. 
IN    I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  Daily  Labor  Report  pub- 
liohed  by  tlie  Bureau  of  National  AflFalrs, 
Inc. — BNA — by  BNA  Associate  Editor 
Ben  Rathbun,  provides  a  revealing  in- 
sight into  the  attitude  of  the  business 
community  toward  the  Ford  administra- 
tion's economic  policies.  The  article  notes 
a  sharp  contrast  from  tlie  almost  unani- 
mous anticontrols  posture  of  business 
and  the  financial  community  at  the  Sep- 
tember economic  summits,  and  some  of 
the  private  views  oI  business  leaders.  Al- 
though the  great  majority  of  business 
leaders  continue  to  oppose  direct  con- 
trols, this  picture  is  apparently  more 
complex  than  the  one  that  merged  from 
the  summits.  The  article  follows: 

liVTERviEws   Indicate   Mixed   Business   A^ti- 

TX-DKS    ABOUT    RtTURN    OF    CONVROI.S 

(By  Ben  Rathbun) 

Despite  a  devastating  redudlation  last 
Spring  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  Con- 
gress, the  leaders  of  labor  and  business,  the 
economists'  community,  and  the  White 
House,  price  and  wage  controls  continue  to 
play  the  role  of  the  uninvited  guest  at  the 
nation's  economic  council  table.  Like  Gloria 
Swanson,  Wright  Patman,  George  Blanda 
and  Uncle  Dttd  LeBlanc's  Hadacol,  controls 
remain  one  of  the  cotuitrys  most  durable 
phenomena. 

Although  the  Ford  Administration,  busi- 
ness, financial,  and  labor  leaders,  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  economists  rejected  controls 
with  virtual  unanimity  during  the  White 
House  economic  summit  conferences,  con- 
trols remain  an  Important  factor  in  the  cur- 
rent policy  reckonings  of  numerous  busi- 
ness leaders.  Some  are  resigned  to  their  re- 
sumption; others  not  only  assume  their  re- 
turn but  endorse  them  as  an  essential  step. 

Management's  preoccupation  with  controls 
is  revealed  by  its  recent  nervous  Inquiries 
to  its  Washington  representatives.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  Friday  before  Election  Day,  a 
number  of  the  biggest  Washington  law  Arms 
received  calls  from  out-of-town  clients 
checking  on  the  reports  that  Piesldent  Ford 


was  about  to  announce  a  pre-Electlon  Day 
freeze  of  prices  and  wages.  Some  callers  even 
said  they  had  heard  that  the  physically- 
handicapped  vendors  at  the  newspaper  and 
tobacco  stands  In  Washington's  federal 
buildings  had  been  tipped  off  to  get  their 
prices  up  before  the  freeze  took  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  rash  of  November  1 
calls  about  tlie  rumored  freeze,  company 
executives  have  been  posing  this  sort  of 
question  to  their  Washhigton  lawyers: 
•What's  the  latest  date  that  I  can  raise 
Dilces  and  be  grandfathered  against  a  roll- 
back I  under  any  program  enacted  by  the 
coming  Congressi?  "  A  lawyer  target  of  such 
questions  added:  "December  may  be  a  very 
bad  month"  for  the  price  hidices  partly  be- 
c.iuse  of  the.se  anticipatory  price  actions. 

Alter  November  5,  there  also  is  an  in- 
creasing ar&umptlon  among  bushiess  lead- 
ers that  the  ntw  Cnngrcss  will  take  t-^e 
Initiative  on  controls.  However,  well-ported 
Congressional  leaders  and  their  adviaeis  In- 
dicated that  this  Is  not  what  a  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  expert  called  "a  greased 
chute."  The  Democratic  leaders  at  the  Capi- 
tol will  take  particular  account  of  the 
imions'  desires  on  Inflation  policy;  such  an 
acconimodatloji  may  »ot  be  readily  achieved. 

In  any  event,  neither  the  emphatic  re- 
fusal of  the  Congress  to  renew  controls  last 
Sprhig  nor  the  rebuff  from  the  Ford  sum- 
mits appears  to  have  had  the  withering  effect 
such  critical  drubbhjgs  might  be  expected  to 
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However,  most  Informed  o').servers  be! a  .e 
tliot  a  larijc  business  majority  reinftins  op- 
posed to  control.s.  On  this  score,  they  stre.^s 
the  picture  from  the  summit.  The  box-score 
when  the  President  nished  Into  the  Wa.  h- 
higlon  Hilton  from  his  wife's  hospital  suite 
for  n  sunrnary  summit  comment  was  one  of 
remarkable  mmnimlty.  It  revealed  the  na- 
tion's business  leaders  united  behind  iho 
President  in  determined  opposition  to  con- 
trols. The  almost  unanimous,  if  le.s.i  fervent, 
support  jof  the  labor  leaders  and  the  varie- 
gated economists  for  this  view  suggested  a 
rare  national  consensus  for  such  a  contro- 
versial Issue.  Prof.  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  one 
of  the  few  control  devotees,  appeared  to  have 
been  cast  In  the  role  of  a  crank  from  Uie 
Irrelevant  past. 

At  the  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  minl-suni- 
mlts  of  industrialists,  tliere  had  been  virtu- 
ally unanimous  opposition  to  the  restoration 
of  controls.  In  the  banking  and  finance  mini- 
summit  at  Washington  on  Septeber  20,  thera 
was  no  discernible  sentiment  for  controls. 
Gabriel  Hauge  of  Manhattans  Mauufar- 
turers  Hanover  Bank  made  this  comment  for 
the  fi!ianclal  community  panel  at  the  stini- 
mlt:  "Regarding  pay-price  policy,  our  panel 
showed  virtually  no  Interest  in  return  to 
controls.  The  consensus  seemed  to  be  tliat 
If  the  controllers  tried  to  build  a  better 
mouse  trap,  nature  would  breed  a  smarter 
motisc." 

However,  theie  are  significant  indications 
that  the  actvial  situation  within  businec.^ 
on  these  Issues  Is  more  complex  and  mixed 
than  the  September  view  from  the  summit 
suggested.  Furthermore,  there  are  other 
countervailing  signs  that  may  Influence  the 
business  and  government  policymakers: 

In  August,  the  Gallup  Poll  reported  that 
the  public  had  returned  on  the  controls 
Issue  to  the  Identical  opinion  pattern  of  mid- 
summer 1971.  Fifty  percent  of  those  polled  In 
both  1974  and  1971  favored  a  return  to  price- 
wage  controls;  39  percent  were  opposed  and 
11  percent  were  "don't  knows."  On  election 
night,  NBC  and  CBS  presented  new  polls 
indicating  an  above  50  percent  pubic  sup- 
port for  controls;  the  NBC  poll  reported  53 
percent. 

Furthermore,  as  BNA  Interviews  with  busl- 
neas  leaders  and  their  counsellors,  and  other 
i-eports  Indicated,  there  Is  a  marked  lack  of 
confidence    among    business    leader    In    the 
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Ford  Administration's  attack  on  Inflation. 
For  example.  In  early  September,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  made  editorial  mention  of  "a 
crisis  of  competence"  with  the  Administra- 
tion on  economic  policy.  The  ENA  inter- 
views reflected  a  comparable  worry  about  the 
Admlnlstatlon's  capability.  Even  very  con- 
servative executives  tended  to  say  that  their 
bets  on  an  early  price  downturn  are  based 
largely  on  market  forces,  not  on  White 
House  poUcy.  There  were  numerous  com- 
ments deploring  the  current  "dift"  or  the 
impression  that  the  country  lacks  "a  rudder.* 
Given  the  high  seriousness  of  the  economic 
problem,  what  Is  perceived  as  a  White  House 
tendency  to  rely  on  what  a  food  industry 
executive  called  "hope  and  eu-Pord-la"  also 
was  decried.  These  business  reservations  are 
said  to  have  weakened  Industry's  resolve  to 
buck  pro-controls  Initiatives. 

The  recent  softening  of  industry  markets 
also  might  have  a  further  modifying  effect 
on  the  Industry  postttre  vis-a-vls  controls. 
With  market  demand  slackening,  Industry 
will  be  moT:  reluctant  to  raise  prices.  The 
principal  exceptloiis  would  be  where  Indus- 
try's market  dominance  permits  protection 
of  profit  margins  through  price  policy.  Mean- 
while, the  rising  threat  of  labor's  "catch-up  ' 
drive.  Including  the  Impact  of  uncapped 
escalator  clauses,  might  become  the  No.  One 
force  on  prices.  Therefore,  business  may  be 
Inclined  to  regard  controls  with  less  revul- 
sion. After  all.  If  controls'  principal  thrust 
were  to  be  against  wages,  business  might  not 
protest  as  loudly  about  controls. 

THE   QUEsno::*   mabk   on   concbessional 

ACTION 

On  the  isstie  of  Congressional  action  on 
controls,  the  Democratic  majority  is  faced 
with  what  an  adviser  to  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) .  the  chalrman-to-be  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  called 
the  "most  obstruslve"  question :  ■'Politically, 
how  can  the  Democrats  move  on  controls 
when  their  real  thrust  at  this  stage  would 
be  against  labor  and  would  be  resisted  ag- 
gressively by  labor?" 

Although   labor's   opposition   may   not  be 
decisive  In  the  end.  It  is  certain  to  receive 
very  respectful  attention  on  the  Hill.  As  a 
spokeman  for  Senator  Adal  E.  Stevenson  (D- 
ni.)   noted:   "With  more  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, at  least  initially  they  will  feel  more 
tied   to  labor   money."   The   nattire  of   the 
problem  was  spelled  out  most  succinctly  by 
one    of    the    most    Important    movers-and- 
shakers  during  the  1971-74  controls  period: 
"Everybody    who's   expecting    Congress   to 
enact    controls    had    better    be    forewarned 
that   the   only   way   they   are   going   to   get 
labor    to    cooperate    is    to    do    two    dlflJcult 
things:   First,  to  write  a  law  that  says  to 
the  Administration:  'Don't  lay  a  number  on 
labor.'  In  other  words,  don't  leave  the  door 
open  to  the  fixing  of  specific  wage  guide- 
lines. Secoiid,  be  very  stringent  with  btisl- 
ness.  Labor  knows  It  got  screwed  under  the 
Nixon  controls.  Nobody  planned  It  that  way 
but  It  sure  happened." 

The  point  was  underscored,  he  noted,  by 
White  House  adviser  John  Dunlop  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  conference  In  early 
November.  At  the  session  on  the  economic 
stabilization  policies  of  the  last  five  Ad- 
ministrations, Dunlop  deposed  as  follows: 
"You  can  have  a  consensus  or  a  [wage 
guideline]  number  but  you  can't  have  both." 
Dunlop  ar.d  ex-Treasitry  Secretary  George 
Shultz,  who  continues  to  have  an  Important 
advisory  relationship  with  Ford,  have  as- 
serted that  no  stabUlzatlon  program  can 
work   without   labor's   cooperation. 

CAIX  FOE  "A  STOPPEK"  ' 

The  prime  argument  of  the  controls'  pro- 
ponents la  business  Is  that  the  economy 
needs  a  powerful  clrcuitbreaker  to  arrest 
the  Inflation  spiral.  Several  cited  Consult- 
ing Economist  Robert  R.  Nathan's  comment 
that  controls  are  needed  to  break  "this  se- 
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vere,  contagious,  self-generating  spiral. 
Gradualism,  voluntarism  and  euphoria  will 
not  do  It."  Only  then,  Nathan  warned,  will 
the  Administration  have  the  world-wide 
support  and  the  popular  confidence  at  home 
to  provide  the  "Increased  ability  to  deal 
with  other  crucial  problems  like  oil  and  the 
like." 

A  Washington-Boston  lawyer  said  this  of 
the  attitude  of  75  percent  of  the  business 
executives  to  wliom  he  has  talked:  "In  this 
situation,  we  cant  wait  for  more  esoteric 
answers."  He  said  they  called  first  for  con- 
trols and  then  for  vigorous  attention  to  "tlie 
slower,  longer-term  policies. " 

A  frequently-expressed  expectation  came 
from  a  Chicago-based  lawyer-counselor  to  a 
string  of  manufacturing  companies.  He  said 
his  clients  "all  expect  we  are  going  to  have 
controls.  They  assume  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress is  going  to  pass  them  this  Spring  to 
embarrass   the    Republican    President." 

Another  business  observer  pointed  up  a 
frequently-cited  argument  by  recalling  an 
earlier  commentary  by  Walter  Hoadley,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica: "Everyone  Is  so  occupied  with  the  next 
30  minutes  or  the  next  60  days,  they  don't 
see  the  long-range  consequences.  There's 
very  little  prospect  of  getting  things  back 
to  normal  In  this  decade."  He  added.  ".  .  . 
were  going  to  be  going  through  phases  (of 
crintrols  and  other  government  experimen- 
tation] indefinitely  from  here  on  out.  We're 
going  to  be  trying  ewrythlng.  What  works, 
we'll  use  untu"  it  stops  working.  But  there 
wont  be  any  enduring  solutions." 
rT-siNE.ss  ATTrruDEs:  individual  intfrviews 
The  following  are  summaries  of  BNA  in- 
terviews about  the  present  attltvides  of  bus- 
iness leaders  and  their  advisers  on  econom- 
ic stabilization  policy.  Most  of  those  Inter- 
viewed have  close  and  continuing  exposure 
as  advisers  for  a  broad  cross-section  of  in- 
dustrial executives.  Their  reports  tend  to 
reflect  either  business  resignation  to  the 
onset  of  new  controls  or  varying  degrees  of 
support  for  controls  going  beyond  a  beefed- 
up  Cotincil  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUity.  The 
majority  case  against  controls  w  ill  be  covered 
in  a  subsequent  report: 

A  partner  icith  an  extensive  i^tabilr.otion- 
rclntca  practice  at  otic  of  Washingftons 
largest  law  firms:  "Contrary  to  what  they're 
saying  publicly,  my  clients'  business  plan- 
ning is  being  done  on  the  assumption  that 
we  are  going  to  have  controls."  In  the  case  of 
the  he-alth  industry,  controls  are  beginning 
to  appear  "almost  as  an  attraction." 

The  induEtrj-  is  threatened  with  the  estab- 
Uj;hment  of  state  rate-review  agencies;  fed- 
eral controls  might  Jje  "a  viable  alterntitive" 
and  a  preferable  one. 

Executives  In  other  industries  have 
•reached  the  point  of  resigning  themselves" 
to  controls.  They  are  concentrating  on  "ac- 
commodating themselves"  to  whatever  pro- 
gram comes  along.  Of  particular  Importance 
to  industrv  Is  the  need  "to  avoid  being  caught 
by  the  klnl  of  whlpsawing"  that  happened 
In  the  1971-1974  period.  "Wlilpsawlng  that 
results  m  a  company's  InabUlty  to  recapture 
capital  Investment"  ts  especially  "dl8a'=trous  " 
m  its  Impact  on  Industry  as  well  as  on  Ftablll- 
latlon  policy  objectives. 

He  gave  heavy  stress  to  the  importance  of  a 
controls  system  favoring  long-term  capital 
investment.  Business  and  financial  leaders 
have  now  perceived  that  "oce  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  Phase  II  was  that  It  placed  a 
premium  on  using  debt  financing  and  it 
moved  Industry  out  of  eqiUty  financing."  Un- 
der Phase  II,  you  could  "expense  out  interest 
costs  and  get  a  better  profit  margin  by  going 
to  debt  financing."  Bttslness  executives  are 
now  seeing  this  as  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate aspects  of  the  Nixon  controls.  A  better 
investment  credit  proposal  (the  ctirrent  Ford 
proposal  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and 
counterproductive)   would  help  to  make  the 
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controls  program  more  acceptable  to  busi- 
ness. 

A  top  official  of  tntemational  Paper:  The 
current  modification  of  sharp  business  oppo- 
sition to  controls  is  linked  to  ita  skeptical  no- 
tion about  the  Ford  Administration's  compe- 
tence on  stabilization.  However,  the  presence 
of  ex-Cost  of  Living  Council  Chairman  John 
Dunlop  as  a  White  House  adviser  Indicates 
that  the  policy  moves  down  the  road  may  be 
more  practical  and  less  laissez-faire  in  char- 
acter than  the  current  Oreenspan-Slmon 
posrture  suggests.  "John  Dunlop  is  a  strong 
man"  and  is  likely  to  be  pushing  tougher 
policies  involving  Administration  Interven- 
tion in  major  price  and  wage  decisions. 

Partner  in  Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
it-  Ketehum,  Boston,  Mass.:  "Hie  controls 
V  orXed  during  Phase  n  and  the\  could  be 
made  to  work  again. 

A  Washington  latcyer-ailrTser  to  aircra/t 
■nanvfacturfng,  che^nical,  restanrant,  glass 
mamifactvring.  and  metal  fabricating  com- 
■panies:  This  summer's  wholesale  price  surge 
rcodifled  a  number  of  his  clients'  attitudes. 
As  he  put  it:  "They  have  little  fcith  In  con- 
trols" but  are  getting  to  the  point  where 
they're  saying,  "we  can't  stand  any  more  of 
this.  Let's  try  the  controls  again." 

T)ie  head  of  the  large  U.S.  paper  division 
of  a  mu2ti7iational  conglomerate:  Controls 
are  comparing.  "We  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
in  a  new  round  of  cor.trols  so  long  as  they  are 
administered"  more  fairly  and  effectlrely 
than  the  1971-1974  controls.  The  paper  in- 
dustry was  hurt  by  the  Nixon  controls  be- 
cause they  had  been  applied  when  the  In- 
dustry's prices  were  down.  Subsequent 
catch-up  opportunities  to  get  capital  re- 
quired for  large-scale  investment,  among 
other  purposes,  were  long  delayed.  The  in- 
dustry now  has  achieved  something  of  a  bal- 
ance on  prices,  and  could  live  with  a  better- 
administered  set  of  controls. 

Asked  whether  other  business  leaders  are 
coming  to  a  comparable  view,  he  said  too 
nrnny  busmess  e-xecutlves  have  not  grappled 
with  today's  complex  economic  problems. 
Thev  won't  say  anything  on  controls  "until 
thev've  had  their  third  drmk  and  then  they 
assail  them  as  rampant  socialism."  Their 
emotional  aiid  automatic  response  to  controls 
mlstakenlv  assumes  that  they  can  never 
V.  ork.  Furthermore,  their  response  Is  vmvary- 
ijig  whether  prices  are  going  up  at  four  per- 
cent or  twelve  percent.  There  Is  a  rather  cru- 
cial difference. 

Controls  cannot  be  regarded  as  "an  all-pur- 
pose" solution.  Along  with  their  admiuistra- 
tion.  tlie  tinihig  of  their  application  can  be 
crucial. 

A  high  General  Elecir'.c  official:  At  the 
time  of  the  first  summit  meetings  in  Sep- 
tember, many  major  business  leaders,  nota- 
bly in  autos.  had  not  realized  the  degree  to 
tthich  their  overly-optimistic  projections 
out-of-Une.  There  was  a  tendency  simply  to 
plump  for  the  Administration's  "old-time 
religion  "  and  to  reject  measures  to  deal  vlth 
both  recession  and  iiifiatlon. 

By  late  October,  a  number  of  bushiest,  ex- 
ecutives, u-ith  Lynn  Townsend  of  Chrysler 
in  the  van.  had  c&nie  around  to  a  more 
iomber  view.  Combined  with  thU  recogni- 
tion was  the  increasing  view  that  some  may 
have  bought  wage-  and-fringe  packages  that 
would  be  very  hard  to  live  with  down  the 
road.  There  was  also  increi^ed  recognition 
that  an  Iiicomes  Policy  of  some  vigor,  in- 
cluding limited  WlULe  House  controls  au- 
thority, might  be  necessary. 

A  high  officer  of  tlt.e  Marine  Midland 
Banks:  Controls  are  "like  the  stopper  "  on  a 
pitching  staff.  You  bring  them  In  to  stop  a 
losing  streak.  Used  that  way.  when  the  tim- 
ing Is  right,  controls  can  work.  President 
Ford  really  does  not  know  what  he  Is  doing 
on  Inflation:  his  policy  seems  heavily  based 
on  hope;  he  should  ask  tlie  new  Congress 
for  controls  nttthoritr. 

A  negotiator  icr  nvmemvy  companies  who 
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is  a  partner  hi  a  leading  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  law 
firm:  "I  think  the  removal  of  wtige-prlce  con- 
trols" was  a  mistake  of  "alarmhig  dimen- 
sions." Relmposltion  of  a  controls  program 
would  be  desirable. 

A  partner  in  the  Washington-Boston  law 
firm  of  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin:  About 
three  fourths  of  the  business  executives 
whose  views  he  knows  favor  controls.  A  "sur- 
priGing"  aspect  of  this  is  that  the  controls 
supporters  cannot  be  classified  on  a  predict- 
able basis.  Some  now  most  emphatic  for  con- 
trols normally  are  "constitutionally  opposed" 
to  such  intervention.  They  are  saying:  "In 
this  situation,  we  can't  wait  for  more  esoteric 
answers."  The  President  has  got  to  clamp 
on  controls  and  then  go  to  work  on  "the 
slower,  longer-term  policies."  Controls  may 
not  work  for  long  but  we  need  that  kind  of 
tough  action  "to  turn   this  thing  around." 

A  ranking  vice-president.  First  Pcnnaijl- 
vania  Bank,  Philadelphia:  Business  execu- 
tives "are  not  focused  on  controls  or  no- 
controls."  On  stabilization,  their  prime 
worry  Is  the  sufficiency  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment purposes.  They  are  not  "too  much  op- 
posed to  controls"  as  a  device  for  numbing 
Inflationary  "exceptiou-s."  However,  there  is 
business  and  banking  industry  concern 
about  the  timing,  duration,  and  manner  of 
imposition  of  controls. 

Controls  that  shut  off  the  capital  flows  In- 
dispensable to  eliminating  shortages  and  pro- 
duction bottlenecks  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate. What  the  country  needs  "is  a  kind  of 
flvc-year  plan"  for  raising  the  capital  to 
permit  a  large-scale  expansion  of  "paper, 
steel,  chemical"  and  other  manufacturing 
capacity. 

Like  most  others  interviewed,  he  noted  the 
marked  lack  of  business  community  confi- 
dence in  the  Pord  Administration's  ability  to 
develop  and  operate  an  effective  stabilization 
program.  This  Is  part  of  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  gruding  recognition  that  direct  con- 
trols must  come  back.  "People  like  Greenspan 
seem  far  too  simplistic"  In  their  attack  on 
"these  very  complex  problems."  However,  in 
business,  the  controls  question  is  not  "the 
burning  question"  that  It  Is  with  the  "Mao 
types   like   George   Meany." 

Formal  business  opposition  to  controls  In 
1975  can  be  assumed  but  this  would  not  rep- 
resent a  united  Industry  front.  Given  cur- 
rent levels  of  inflation,  businessmen  tend  to 
regard  the  grid-it-out,  yard-by-yard  ap- 
proach of  the  Alan  Greenspans  as  "a  policy 
of  drift."  Businessmen  "hate  drift."  Switch- 
ing metaphors,  he  added;  Greenspan's  poli- 
cies seem  like  the  doctor's  saying:  "The  pa- 
tient has  pneumonia  but  we  must  treat  It 
as  we  did  hi  the  old  days  without  drugs." 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  Cummin-i  En- 
gine Co.,  Columbus,  Ind.,  said  at  the  Detroit 
mini-summit  that  Congress  should  adopt 
legislation  authorlzmg  the  President  to  Im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls  "at  his  discre- 
tion." He  also  supported  selective  price  roll- 
backs to  the  levels  of  September  1,  1974. 

A  common  theme  In  some  interviews  was 
the  volatility  of  the  business  community  on 
controls  in  recent  years.  One  observer  referred 
to  this  Wall  Street  Journal  report  of  March 
1974:  "Three  years  ago  |in  the  summer  of 
1971],  the  U.S.  was  suffering  a  4'?^  to  6%  In- 
flation rate,  and  hundreds  of  business  execu- 
tives— among  others — were  demanding  that 
the  Government  clamp  on  price  and  wage 
controls.  This  year  the  country  faces  an  in- 
flation rate  estimated  at  7%  to  more  than 
10';.,  and  businessmen  .say  they  can  hardly 
wait  for  controls  to  end,  as  they  are  currently 
scheduled  to  do  April  30." 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  the  dominant  view 
in  Washington  Is  that  opposition  to  controls 
remains  the  majority  stance  within  the  busi- 
ness community.  A  Washington  counselor  to 
chief  executives  of  major  companies  in 
aucos,  oil,  and  electrical  manufacturing  re- 
ported Just  before  Election  Day  that  he  de- 
tected   '•little   enthusia.sm"   for   mandatory 
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controls  among  his  clients.  On  the  other 
band,  he  said  they  bad  little  belief  that  the 
Ford  Administration  "was  going  to  be  help- 
ful" about  Inflation;  they  are  betting  more 
on  the  "normal  market  forces."  He  has  told 
bis  principals  that  he  "sees  nothing  man- 
datory at  least  through  the  spring." 

FIRST  step:  more  power  for  wage-price 
couNcn. 

There's  broad  agreement  that  one  of  the 
first  moves  involving  wage  and  price  policy 
could  be  to  give  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  the  power  to  subpoena  busi- 
ness and  union  records;  to  require  deferral  of 
challenged  price  and  wage  decisions;  and  to 
order  rollbacks  in  limited  Instances.  The 
Justification  for  rollbacks  by  the  Council 
have  been  characterized  as  "excessive  out- 
rages" by  Harvard's  Otto  Eckstein  and  as 
"unconscionable  ripoffs"  by  ex-CEA  Chair- 
man Walter  W.  Heller.  Such  moves  could 
originate  either  with  the  Congress  or  the 
White  House  during  the  coming  rump  session 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

However,  the  business  leaders  have  hidi- 
cated  their  awareness  that  the  election  re- 
turns have  raised  the  chances  of  stronger 
recommendations,  including  outright  con- 
trols. FHithermore,  as  Paul  Samuelson,  the 
MIT  Nobel  Laureate  in  economics,  put  it  in  a 
review  of  the  summit  conferences:  ".  .  . 
they  [the  participants)  were  aware  that  the 
more  malignant  the  stagflation,  the  more 
likely  that  the  nation,  out  of  desperation 
will  turn  to  couti'ols  once  again." 


JACL  CONDEMNS  GENERAL  BROWN 


HON.  SJDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizen.s  League  is  one  of 
the  great  national  organizations  devoted 
to  human  rights  and  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hibino,  its  Mid- 
west regional  director,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  letter,  dated  November  15, 
1974,  to  President  Ford  in  which  he  con- 
demns the  false  and  highly  prejudicial 
remarks  made  by  Gen.  George  S.  Brown 
recently  at  the  Duke  University  Law 
School. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

Japanese  American 

Citizens  League, 
Chicago,  III.,  November  IS,  197-t. 
The  President, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  President:  The  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  a  national  human  rights 
organization,  has  always  been  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  aU  Americans.  Towards  this 
end  we  find  General  Oeorge  S.  Brown's  re- 
cent remarks  that  Jews  "own  .  .  .  the  banks 
in  this  country  (and)  the  newspapers,"  to  be 
Inaccurate,  injudicious  and,  In  his  own 
words,  "ineptly  stated."  These  kinds  of  state- 
ments which  deal  in  generalizations  of  en- 
tire ethnic  groups  are  misleading  at  ijest  and, 
at  worse,  can  lead  to  serious  ramifications. 

Japanese  Americans  rememt)er  clearly  the 
situation  during  World  War  II  when  another 
general,  John  L.  DeWitt  referred  to  all 
Japanese  Americans  by  saying:  "A  Jap's  a 
Jap  ...  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
Is  an  American  citizen."  His  attitude  coupled 
with  his  high  military  poeition  bad  a  direct 
influence  on  the  Infamous  decision  to  remove 
all  Japanese  Americans  from  the  West  Coast, 
regardle.?s  of  iheir  individual  rights. 
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The  continued  existence  of  prejudice  in 
this  country  In  many  individuals  Including 
General  Brown  remains  an  unchadlenged 
fact.  Although  we  can  never  hope  to  elimi- 
nate prejudice  entirely,  we  do  question  the 
necessity  of  retaining  a  man  with  these  pub- 
licly-stated attitudes  In  the  nation's  top 
military  position. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  attention 
to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Hibino, 
Midwest  Regional  Director. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OP 
JURISTS  REPORT  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  and 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  held  a  joint 
hearing  to  receive  a  cuiTent  report  on 
the  .situation  with  respect  to  human 
rights  in  Chile.  Since  December  of  last 
year  the  subcommittees  have  held  six 
hearings  on  this  subject.  The  record  of 
these  hearings  has  been  published. 

The  Department  of  State  has  indicated 
in  recent  statements  that  Chile  "has  wit- 
nessed considerable  progress  toward 
more  nonnal  conditions"  during  the  past 
year.  The  Department  asserts  that  the 
number  of  detained  persons  "has  de- 
clined sub.stantially"  and  is  assured  by 
the  jmita's  promise  to  release  many  more 
prisoners  before  the  year  has  ended. 
These  comments  by  the  Department  are 
not  surprising  when  one  remembers  that 
in  June  of  this  year,  before  the  above 
subcommittees.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Hai'i-y 
W.  Shlaudeman,  referred  to  the  "grati- 
fying progress"  Chile  has  made  in  ob- 
servance of  human  rights. 

Our  subcommittees  have  a  practical 
interest  in  the  Department's  "rose- 
colored '  perspective  on  the  situation  in 
Chile.  The  Department  is  using  this  per- 
spective to  justify  continued  close  rela- 
tions with  Chile  and  refusal  to  support 
United  Nations  measures  aimed  at  re- 
storing human  rights  in  Chile. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  moderate  resolution 
urging  Chile  to  respect  human  rights. 
The  United  ICingdom  and  eight  others 
of  our  Western  allies  were  sponsors  of  the 
re.solution,  which  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.  The  U.S.  representative  justi- 
fied our  abstention  on  the  grounds  that 
Chile  had  made  considerable  progi'ess. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
placed  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  before 
the  House  a  ceiling  of  $10  million  for 
military  assistance  to  Chile  with  the  con- 
dition that,  except  for  $800,000  in  mili- 
tary training,  none  of  the  funds  may  be 
spent  imless  and  until  "the  President  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  made  and  is  continuing 
to  make  fundamental  improvements  in 
the  observance  and  enforcement  of  in- 
terjiatlonally  recognized  human  rights." 
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The  interoretations  wliich  the  Depart- 
ment is  giving  to  the  situation  in  Chile 
appear  to  be  laying  the  groundwork  for 
emasculating  the  intent  of  tlie  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Should  the  above 
condition  for  continuing  military  as- 
sistance to  Chile  become  law,  the  Con- 
gress will  expect  in  the  President's  report 
a  much  more  stringent  standard  than 
the  Department  has  been  applying  to 
Chile  so  far.  If  the  Department  is  not 
forthcoming,  an  absolute  tennination  of 
militai-y  aid  to  Chile  is  inevitable. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  of  United 
States-junta  relations  was  the  New  York 
Times  report  that  Secretaiy  Henry  Kis- 
singer rebuked  our  ambassador  to  Chile 
for  raising  human  rights  issues  with 
Chilean  officials.  The  Department  has 
denied  the  stoi-y  but  refused  to  show  us 
the  documents  to  verify  its  account.  The 
request  for  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary 
has  been  outstanding  for  7  weeks. 

The  jurists'  report  strongly  suggests 
that  the  Chilean  junta  continues  its 
policy  of  oppression  and  torture.  The  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Commission's  report  is 
without  question.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  reevaluate  its  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  Cliile  in  the  light  of 
the  jurists'  report. 

The  report  follows: 
(Statement  by  Mr.  Niall  MacDermot.  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  lutemailonal  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists,  Geneva) 

Chile  and  the  Rtn.E  of  Law 
III  April  of  this  year  the  luternational 
Commission  of  Jurists  sent  a  mission  to 
Chile  to  study  the  legal  system  at  present  In 
force.  One  of  the  members  of  that  mission. 
Professor  Covey  Oliver,  has  already  testified 
about  it  before  this  Committee.  As  will  be 
apparent  from  his  testimony,  we  were  greatly 
advantaged  by  having  the  benefit  of  his 
deep  knowledge  of  Latin  America  and  his 
wise  counsel  and  Judgment.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  Kuii  Madlener  of  We.st  Ger- 
many, and  myself. 

The  final  report  of  this  mission  was  pub- 
lished on  September  5  and  I  wiU,  with  your 
permission,  hand  in  a  copy,  together  with 
otu-  press  release  which  summarizes  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  report  does, 
I  believe,  contain  the  most  detailed  survey 
which  has  yet  been  made  of  the  operations 
of  the  system  of  military  Justice.  That  sys- 
tem has  some  really  disturbing  features.  The 
Chilean  delegate  in  the  Third  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  has  sought  to  discredit 
this  report.  Every  observation  he  made  upon 
it  was  erroneous,  and  I  will  leave  with  you 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him  exposhig  the  er- 
rors. More  striking  is  the  very  large  number 
of  serious  criticisms  of  the  legal  system  made 
in  our  report,  which  he  does  not  try  to  an- 
swer or  refute.  This  confirms  us  in  our  be- 
lief tliat  our  report  is  an  accurate  one. 

Indeed,  we  have  further  confirmation  of 
this  Ui  a  copy  we  have  received  of  a  remark- 
able letter  of  August  31  written  by  Dr.  Eu- 
genlo  Velasco  to  the  Prebident  of  the  Chilean 
Bar  Association,  or  to  give  it  its  proper  ti- 
tle, the  College  of  Advocates.  Dr.  Eugenia 
Velasco  is  one  of  Chile's  most  prestigious 
lawyers,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  Santiago,  and,  I 
may  add,  a  leading  opponent  of  President 
AUende's  government.  In  his  letter  he  chal- 
lenges the  Council  of  the  College  of  Advo- 
cates to  show  the  same  spirit  and  energy  In 
defense  of  hiunan  rights  today  as  it  did  un- 
der President  Allende.  He  has  asked  it  to 
convene  an  As.sembly  of  their  members  to 
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enable   them   to   speak   their   minds   freely 
about  the  present  situation. 

He  describes  how  every  lawyer  who  comes 
into  contact  v/lth  the  system  of  miUtary 
Justice  as  it  is  operating  in  ChUe  today 
knows  that  the  most  brutal  violations  of 
human  rights  are  continuing  to  occur;  ar- 
rests and  disappearance  of  the  victims,  with- 
out their  families  or  lawjers  being  able  to 
learn  for  wecits  or  months  why  they  have 
been  arrested,  where  they  are  being  held,  or 
what  charges  they  wiU  have  to  meet  or  when; 
physical  and  psvchologlcal  pressures,  includ- 
ing the  most  horrible  tortures,  assassina- 
tions and  executions  without  trial:  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "state  of  war  "  imposed  by  decree 
law  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  the  most  sum- 
marv  "tinio  of  wax'  procedures,  when  every- 
one knows  Chile  is  at  peace  and  the  so-called 
war  is  a  fiction;  and  the  inci-easlng  division 
of  the  country  by  the  systematic  and  iu- 
famotis  treatment  of  so-called  "prisoners  of 
war",  "enemies  of  ChUe"'  and  "traitors  to 
the  countrv";  this  absurd  situation  of  a 
•state  of  war'  permits  and  provokes  excesses 
of  everv  kind  which  have  fctirred  up  the 
whole  world;  and  there  no  longer  exists  in 
Chile  the  most  elementpry  remedy  to  defend 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus   (recurso^de  ampriro). 

Copies  of  this  rewrerkable  document,  of 
which  I  will  leave  you  one,  have  been  widely 
distributed  among  lawyers  in  Chile.  It  con- 
firms from  an  unimpeachable  source  all  that 
we  said  in  our  report.  Indeed,  the  writer 
quotes  it  with  approval,  correctly  describing 
our  organization  as  being  known  for  its  anti- 
Marxist  line.  The  ChUean  government  has 
siiggested  that  we  are  in  league  with  "the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies '.  Do  they  suggest 
that  Dr.  Eugenlo  Velasco  also  is  in  league 
with  them  too?  Even  this  is  possible.  We  have 
just  learned  that  they  ha^e  refused  to  allow 
him  to  leave  the  country  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  United  States  and  that  they  have 
started  proceeding-s  against  him  as  a  means 
of  trying  to  pressurize  him  into  withdrawing 
the  charges  he  has  made  against  the  regime 
in  liis  letter. 

On  Octoijer  24  we  published  a  press  release 
entitled  "Chile — the  Show  and  the  Reality", 
which  I  will  also  hand  in.  In  it  we  made 
three  main  points:  first,  that  contrary  to  the 
impression  created  by  General  Pinochofs 
speech  on  the  anniversary  of  the  coup,  the 
system  of  mUitary  Justice  In  time  of  war  con- 
tinues in  force  with  all  Its  defects;  second, 
that  again  contrary  to  the  expectations 
arotised  by  his  speech,  there  would  be  no 
mat.o  releases  of  prisoners;  ai-rest  of  political 
suspects  from  May  to  August  had  totalled 
over  700  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
been  released  Indicated  that  about  50'-  of 
them  had  been  tortured.  These  arrests,  which 
are  continuing,  are  additional  to  the  mass 
arrests  in  the  "poblaciones"  amounting  to 
10.000-15.000  persons,  allegedly  to  round  up 
common  law  criminals;  thirdly,  that  the 
mihtary  control  of  education  had  been  ex- 
tended from  the  unlver-sities  to  the  schools, 
with  representatives  of  the  military  super- 
vising in  the  schools. 

In  a  half -page  advertisement  in  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  on  November  9,  the  ChUean 
Embassy  seek  to  reply  to  our  press  release. 
(A  similar  advertisement  appeared  In  The 
New  York  Times  last  Sunday  in  the  name 
of  the  ChUean  Bar  Association.)  The  Wash- 
ington Post  advertisement  is  a  denial  of  our 
allegations,  combined  with  insinuations 
against  our  organization.  Their  denials  are 
no  more  convincing  than  their  denials  of 
torture.  I  am  confident  that  our  information 
is  correct,  and  that  the  authors  of  this  ad- 
vertisement are  misinformed.  I  will  only 
comment  on  two  points. 

They  say  '"Nobody  has  dared  to  maintain 
that  the  Code  of  Military  Justice  enforced 
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for  the  past  fifty  years  contradicts  basic 
principles  accepted  as  such  by  civUized  na- 
tions." Well,  our  mission  hps  said  precisely 
that  in  relation  to  the  system  as  now  en- 
forced, and  we  coiislder  that  ChUe  has  there- 
bv  been  in  breach  of  Its  obligations  under 
Article  3  of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  We  have 
quoted  from  the  ofllcial  Commentary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
support  of  ovur  argtiment,  and  this  passage  of 
our  report  was  referred  to  with  approval  in 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Eugenio  Velasco.  And,  as  Dr. 
Eugenlo  Velasco  himself  said,  the  summary 
system  of  mUitary  Justice  Ui  time  of  war  is 
designed  for  a  situation  and  an  area  where 
active  hostUlties  are  engaged,  and  more  elab- 
orate procedvires  are  not  possible.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  the  system  to  apply  it  \inder  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  their  denial  of  the 
e:;teitsion  to  the  schools  of  military  control 
over  education.^,  I  would  add  that  since  the 
date  of  our  press  release  we  have  further  dis- 
turbing information  to  confirm  this.  We  un- 
dor.stand  that  a  scheme  is  now  under  consid- 
eration to  send  to  work  on  vast  programs  ol 
afforestation  and  land  reclamation  over 
600.000  children  and  JuvenUes  supposedly  ii» 
itpf-ii  of  "rehabilitation."  These  are  to  in- 
clude these  whose  famUy  situation  is 
fnought  to  "bring  them  into  confilct  with 
the  norms  of  the  established  order  of  so- 
ciety." In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  that 
children  of  supporters  of  the  previous 
regime  will  be  taken  away  from  their  par- 
ents and  sent  to  rehabUitatlon  camps.  This 
is  how  the  military  authorities  in  Chile 
think  to  purify  their  youth. 

The  most  serious  defect  hi  Chile's  legal 
svstem,  apart  from  its  excessively  summary 
nature,  is  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  appeal 
system.  Very  serious  injustices  are  occur- 
ring due  to  errors  of  law  by  the  military  tri- 
bunals, six  of  whose  seven  Judges  have  no 
legal  training. 

We  quote  many  examples  in  our  report. 
Including  executions  under  illegal  death 
sentences,  retrospective  application  of  in- 
creased penalties  Imposed  by  decree  laws, 
decisions  given  where  the  court  had  no  Juris- 
diction and  convictions  for  offenses  not 
charged  and  even  for  offenses  not  known  to 
the  law.  As  there  is  no  form  of  appeal,  there 
is  no  way  of  avoiding  or  remedyUig  these 
injustices. 

When  we  were  in  Chile,  we  raised  In  au 
interview  with  the  then  Minister  of  Justice 
the  case  of  Professors  Anjel  and  Silvia  Con- 
treras  and  ten  students  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  Osorno.  They  had  been  arrested  on 
11   and    12   September   1973   and   were   later 
convicted  of  offenses  agaln.st  the  law  of  weap- 
on control  for  which  the  maximum  penalty  at 
the  lime  of  their  offense  and  up  to  their  arre.-,l 
wa.s  540  days.  However,  they  were  sentenced 
to  Imprisonment,  the  students  for  three  years 
and  the  profes,sors  for  15  years,  under  a  decree 
promulgated  ten  days  after  their  arrest.  I 
have  now  received  a  reply  from  the  present 
Minister  of  Justice   who  is,  incidentally,  a 
general  of  the  Carabhieros,  the  mUiiarized 
police.  He  does  not  seek  to  deny  the  facts  or 
the  consequent  violation  of  the  Chilean  Con- 
stitution and  of  all  established   norms   of 
penal  law  concernhig  retroactive  legislation 
(though  the  Chilean  delegate  to  the  Third 
Committee  did  seek  to).  The  Minister  does 
not  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  matter 
can  be  remedied,  or  the  sentences  reduced. 
He  merely  says  that  the  possibility  will  be 
considered   of   allowing   them   to   leave   the 
country.  In  other  words,  these  two  profes- 
sors nriay  be  offered  the  choice  of  spending 
15  vears  in  Jail  under  an  Ulegal  sentence  or 
of  gohig  into  voluntary  exUe.  Perhaps  the 
ChUean  Embassy  In  this  city  wUl  now  under- 
stand why  we  maintain  that  their  system  oi 
military  Justice  contravenes  the  standards  of 
civilized  nations. 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25.  1974 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wom- 
en striving  for  acceptance  as  creative 
individuals  have  faced  and  overcome 
tremendous  societal  barriei-s.  It  Is  a  rare 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  collabora- 
tion of  two  of  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
women  American  musicians:  Ms.  An- 
tonia  Brico  and  Ms.  Judy  Collins,  both 
from  my  district  of  Denver,  Colo.,  in  a 
new  film  "Antonia."  Produced  by  Ms. 
Collins  and  Ms.  Jill  Godmllow,  the  film 
poignantly  portrays  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  the  world  reknown  conduc- 
tor, pianist,  and  teacher,  Ms.  Brico. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  newspaper  article  concerning 
the  film,  "Antonia": 

"Antonia" — JtJDT  Cor-Li>'s"  Stvdy  or  a 

World  Musician 

(By  David  Stenltt) 

Nkw  York. — "Antonia:  A  Portrait  of  the 
Woman"  is  packed  with  out-of-the-ordiuary 
tilings,  not  the  least  of  which  is  Antonia  her- 
belT.  She's  Ant.onla  Brico.  dlstlngulslied 
pianist,  teacher,  conductor,  and — ^with  the 
premiere  of  this  new  film  about  her  life  and 
worlc — ^potential  object  Ie«son  for  the  wom- 
en's liberation  movement.  A  remarkable  per- 
son who,  through  her  efforts  to  excel  In  a  field 
traditionally  dominated  by  men,  has  led  a 
long  and  inspiring  career. 

You  might  expect  a  ^m  about  Miss  Brico 
to  be  unusual,  and  "Antonia"  is.  For  one 
thing,  it's  only  58  minutes  long — a  good 
length  for  a  public-TV  special,  but  scaicely 
the  norm  for  a  theatrical  film.  What's  more, 
it  is  currently  having  its  world  permlere  not 
at  a  commercial  movie  house,  but  at  New 
York's  Whitney  Musetun  of  American  Art, 
on  a  bill  wltli  Jordan  Benson's  lovely  and 
highly  experimental  "Light"  (though  sup- 
porters hope  "Antonia"  will  soon  be  a  popular 
national  phenomenon) .  And  what's  more  yet, 
it  was  assembled  by  two  novice  movie  direc- 
tors. One.  Jill  Oodmllow,  is  a  film  editor  of 
considerable  experience. 

Tlie  other,  Judy  Collins,  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  celebrated  folk-style  sUigers — 
and  it  comes  as  some  surprise  that  her  first 
motion  picture  concerns  a  renowned  classiest 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  musical  spectrum. 

NAME    TO    CONJCHE    WITH 

Antonia  Brico  has  been  n  name  to  conjure 
wLth  for  more  than  four  decades.  In  19.30, 
at  the  age  of  28,  she  became  the  fii-st  woman 
to  conduct  the  Berlin  Philharmonic — Just  one 
major  event  during  her  long  and  hard-fought 
battle  for  recognition  as  a  niajor  symphony 
conductor.  This  battle  has  been  partially  suc- 
cessfvU.  Ita  triumphs  are  reflected  in  an  end- 
less string  of  yellowing  newspaper  clips  hall- 
Uig  the  "girl  genius"  and  "first  lady  of  music." 
The  defeat.s  seem  especially  sad  today,  as  the 
73-year-old  conductor  lives  what  she  de- 
scribes as  a  continuing  heartbreak — the 
heartbreak  of  not  being  able  to  play  her 
instrument,  the  professional  srniphony 
orchestra. 

Filmmakers  Collins  and  Godmilow  sought 
MioS  Brico  out  at  her  unprepossessing  home 
m  Denver,  wliere  the  stiU-vigoro\is  musician 
now  conducts  her  owit  semiprofessionul  Brico 
ssymphony. 

Their  .xiovi»  looks  cloeely  but  sympathet- 
ically at  her  mrli,  her  career,  and  faer  person- 
al ity — capturing  one  outburst  of  bitter  anger 
at  "fcexlst"  musical  society,  but  always  con- 
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veying  her  warmth,  her  InteUigence,  and  the 
humor  that  enables  her  on-screen  piano  play- 
ing to  help  delightfully  froaa  keen  classlclam 
to  infectious  Jazz. 

WASM    ASSOCIATIONS 

Miss  Brico's  memories  are  the  main  sub- 
.^taiice  of  "Antonia" — her  friendship  with 
Albert  Schweitzer,  her  warm  associations  with 
Arthur  Bubensteln  and  Jean  Sibelius,  her 
rtirmlng  battle  with  "male  chauvinist"  Jose 
Iturbl.  But  the  present-day  realities  of  Miss 
Brico's  life  are  also  pervasive  elements — 
her  projects,  her  Ideas,  and  her  awareness  of 
how  her  current  existence  has  been  Influ- 
enced by  the  very  conception  she  always 
fought  hardest:  the  conception  that  women 
are  unsulted  to  conduct  the  great  orchestras 
of  the  world. 

"Antonia"  works  consclentloiisly  at  evok- 
ing the  facts  and  feelings  of  Miss  Brico's  ca- 
reer, though  Its  insistence  on  the  conductor's 
genius  Is  documented  more  through  verbal 
and  printed  material  than  through  recordings 
or  extended  shots  of  Miss  Brico  leading  her 
current  orchestra.  Miss  Collins  and  Miss 
Codmiloiv  have  tackled  a  big  subject  with 
their  S8-mlnute  movie,  and  make  a  fairly 
coiwlnclng  Job  of  It.  If  these  new  directors 
collaborate  again  In  the  future,  one  hopes 
they  will  avoid  those  distracting  views 
of  an  Intenrlewer'a  face,  when  the  focus 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  film's  main 
character;  but  one  also  hopes  they  will  make 
still  further  use  of  the  poignant  shot-to-shot 
dissolves  that  lend  a  special  berntty  to  the 
film's  later  moments. 
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DE  CHAEERT  LAND  DONATION  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE   VIBGIN    ISLANDS 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  BE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De 
Chr-bert  family  of  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, enjoys  a  reputation  of  prominence 
in  tlie  island.s,  and  is  well-known  for  Its 
many  charitable  contributions  to  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  One  of  Its 
most  recent  philanthropies  was  a  dona- 
tion of  110  acres  of  land  on  St.  Croix 
which,  I  believe,  is  eminently  representa- 
tive of  the  De  Chabert  family's  generos- 
ity, respect,  and  affection  for  all  Virgin 
Islanders.  Tlie  following  newspaper  re- 
port is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 
De  Chabebts  Gn-E  110  AcaEs  to  the  PEorLE 

Tlie  Espranza  Development  Corporation 
has  donated  110  acres  of  land  on  St.  Croix 
to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Governor 
Melvln  Evans  announced  Friday.  The  cor- 
poration is  owned  by  the  De  Chabert  family. 

The  De  Chabert  family  gift  Is  to  be  used 
a  school  in  Prederlksted,  subdivision  for  vet- 
erans bomeownershlp  and  to  preserve  for 
public  use  rulna  of  two  sugar  estate. 

A  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the 
family  firm  and  the  government  was  signed 
late  Wednesday  without  public  notice  by 
Governor  Evans,  Conservation  Commlsslotier 
Hortense  Rowe  and  Dr.  Ralph  De  Chabert. 

The  first  parcels  of  land  are  located  In 
Estate  Williams,  St.  George.  Springfield,  Two 
friends  and  Hope. 

The  Deed  of  Gift  conveys  and  dedicates 
•he  property  "to  the  Government  as  trustee 
for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  and 
in  consideration  of  our  mutual  love  and  af- 
lectioii  for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Ria»RESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mortimer  Smith  retired  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education.  In  the  November  1974  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Council  are  excerpts  of  his 
final  report  as  Executive  Director. 

I  include  them  In  the  Record  at  this 
time  as  I  think  his  views  of  the  ends 
and  problems  of  education  nre  both 
timely  and  interesting : 

How    FlHM    A    POUNDATIOri? 

(The  following  excerpts  are  from  Morti- 
mer Smith's  final  report  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  CBE.) 

At  these  meetings  I  usually  attempt  b 
short  appraisal  of  tlie  course  of  education 
during  the  preceding  year,  describing  the 
various  cross  currents  as  we  see  them  from 
the  CBE  office,  but  In  this  final  report  to  the 
membership  I  would  like  to  depart  some- 
what from  that  custom.  In  recent  mouth.s, 
as  the  fact  of  my  retirement  has  moved 
from  a  somewhat  remote  happening  for  the 
future  to  a  present  reality,  I  have  found 
myself  in  spare  moments  thinking  not 
about  current  developments  but  about  un- 
derlying principles.  As  I  rellnqtUsh  a  tas): 
which  has  occupied  me,  as  far  as  CBE  Is 
concerned,  for  eighteen  years,  and  for  severni 
years  before  the  advent  of  CBE,  I  find  some 
questions  nagging  at  my  conscience.  In  de- 
veloping CBE's  administrative  and  edltorisl 
oper.-ttlons,  and  engaging  In  the  promotion 
and  polemics  that  are  Involved  in  dealing 
with  controversial  Issues,  have  I  unwittingly 
lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
task?  Have  I,  In  Deweyan  terms,  accepted 
experience,  change,  and  growth — or  Just  ex- 
istence and  functioning — as  worthy  ends  in 
themselves  while  losing  sight  of  the  all- 
Important  questions,  "Growth  towards 
what?"  and  "Existence  for  what  ptirpose?" 

I  suppose  that  hi  the  long  run  I  must 
leave  the  answer  to  the  question  of  fidelity 
to  original  alms  to  the  Judgment  of  others, 
but  here  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  matter 
briefly,  to  think  again  of  the  design  of  cur 
house  and  the  foundations  on  which  it 
should  be  built.  I  have,  of  course,  talkeil 
about  these  matters  from  time  to  time  In 
the  course  of  CBE's  existence  bTit  I  know 
you  will  Indulge  me  In  the  desire,  at  the  close 
of  my  tenure,  to  reaffirm  some  convictions 
that  are  In  me.  and  I  trust  in  yo\i,  too.  In 
other  words,  I  ask  myself  as  I  leave  this  post 
what  I  asked  myself  when  I  came  to  it: 
What  are  the  purposes  for  which  we  as  p. 
group  are  Joined  together  and  do  these  pur- 
poses constitute  a  good  tiseftil  foundation 
on  which  to  build  schools?  Robert  Hutchlns 
once  said  that  every  time  educators  address 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  education  In 
America,  "they  urge  one  another  to  redouble 
their  efforts  and  forget  their  alms. "  It  Ik 
healthy  to  pause  once  in  a  while  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  the  bustle  Is  all  about. 

what  view  of  the  CKIU)? 

V.'hen  you  are  concerned  with  scbooliitg 
and  education  you  must  begin,  as  do  all 
bound  philosophies  of  education,  with  the 
recipient  of  schooling,  the  child  and  the 
youth.  As  In  everything  else  in  education, 
you  run  into  disagreements  when  you  talk 
about  the  nattirc  and  needs  of  young  people. 
If  you  take  the  mechanistic  view  of  B.  P. 
Skinner  that  they  operate  like  Harvard- 
trained  pigeons,  your  educational  task  Is 
then  to  devise  conditioulng  techniques  that 
will  draw  forth   the  proper  responses.   You 
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can,  of  course,  take  a  view  that  is  almost  the 
antitheslB  of  Skinner's,  one  developed  by  some 
progressives,  and  neo-progressives  such  as  A. 
S  Nelll  of  SununerhiU.  a  view  that  Intimates 
that  children  are  creattires  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels  who  will  develop  naturally 
towards  grace  and  beauty  If  uncorrtipted  by 
adult  restraint  and  adult  insistence  on  train- 
ing. 

Although  CBE  has  never  drawn  any  hard 
doctrinal  lines  about  these  matters,  I  believe 
none  of  us  could  accept  the  chUd  as  either 
machine  or  angel  or  the  school  program  as 
either  conditioning  or  doing-your-own-thmg. 
My  view — and  I  make  bold  to  extend  that  my 
to  miT  view— Is  that  two  overlapping  func- 
tions must  be  emphasized  in  schooling,  the 
acquirhig  of  basic  skills  and  knowledge  and 
the  development  of  moral  sensibility.  The  first 
of  these  functions  can  be  organized  Into  a 
program;  the  second  is  a  matter  not  so  much 
of  program  as  of  atmosphere. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  get  agreement 
among  teachers  and  parents  about  basic  skills 
and  fundamental  knowledge,  but  the  diffi- 
culties are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
problem  of  getting  people  to  agree  about  the 
role  of  the  school  in  asserting  moral  and 
ethical  standards.  Ihe  reason,  of  course.  Is 
that  moral  standards  are  In  a  state  of  flijx. 
In  a  simpler  time,  your  right  and  WTong  was 
apt  to  be  your  neighbor's  right  and  wrong 
and  there  was  ayen  some  sense  of  shared  na- 
tional valuaas^l  this  is  chanfeii.g  and  the 
changed  atmasphere  percolates  down  into  the 
schools.  Some  of  the  changes,  especially  on 
the  level  of  personal  and  bocial  behavior,  may 
be  shocking  to  the  older  generation  but  are 
themselves  assertions  of  strong  moral  fervor 
and  conviction.  Our  biggest  problem  here  is 
not  80  much  our  disagreements  but  wide- 
spread indifference  and  cynicism  about  moral 
questions,  perhaps  brought  on  in  part  by  dis- 
illusion with  national  political  life  during 
recent  years.  I  believe  that  despite  our  dis- 
agreements In  the  moral  realm  there  are 
some  things  the  school  can  do  to  Inculcate 
worthy  values  and  In  a  moment  I  will  make 
some  stiggestions.  But  first  let  me  deal  with 
what  Is  undoubtedly  the  primary  purpose  of 
schooling;  that  is,  with  insimction.  and  what 
can  and  should  be  directly  taught. 

essential   KNOWLfDCE 

I  have  qvioted  to  you  before  a  resnark  of 
the  educational  historian  I.  L.  Kandel  which 
I  consider  a  succinct  and  accurate  definition 
of  the  purpose  of  the  school.  It  Is  the  place, 
he  said,  for  "making  the  child  literate  In  the 
essential  fields  of  human  knowledge."  I  know 
that  learned  doctors  of  education  discuss 
and  debate  what  is  essential  and  claim  there 
can  be  no  agreement,  and  suggest  that  read- 
ing and  wTlting  is  not  everytliing  and  what 
about  sex  education,  drug  education,  con- 
sumer education,  driver  education,  and 
career  education? 

Fortunately,  thoughtful  parents  and  lay- 
men and  teachers,  in  manicured  suburb  or 
rough  Inner  city,  are  less  intimidated  than 
are  the  educators  by  the  complexities  and 
sense  what  it  Is  they  want  the  schools  to 
do  for  children.  Certainly  they  don't  want 
them  to  produce  "Tlie  bookful  blockhead 
Ignorantly  read,  with  loads  of  learned  lumber 
in  his  head"  (small  chance  of  that,  anyway) 
but  thev  do  want  schools  to  provide  for 
children"  those  skUls  and  that  knowledge 
which  enable  them  to  handle  their  own  self- 
education  beyond  the  school.  Parents  and 
teachers  do  not  always  articulate  It  clearly 
and  precisely,  but  the  best  of  them  do  have 
some  sense  of  what  should  be  expected  after 
twelve  years  of  schooling. 

They  want  children  to  read,  not  only  be- 
cause reading  is  the  basis  of  most  learnUig 
and  Is  essential  for  vocation,  but  because  It 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  consolation  for  a 
lifetime.  They  want^hem  to  learn  to  use 
the  native  language,  In  speech  and  writing, 
with  at  least  a  modicum  of  ease  and  ac- 
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curacy,  and  they  believe  that  many  students 
can  benefit  from  learning  a  foreign  language, 
or  languages.  They  hope  that  all  of  them 
wUl  achieve  some  faculty  In  the  fundamental 
arithmetical  operations,  and  that  many  will 
achieve  a  facility  In  the  topics  of  the  higher 
mathematics  and  an  tmderstanding  of 
mathematical  tbhiklng.  They  hope  they  will 
learn  the  facts  of  their  country's  history, 
have  a  chronological  picture  of  that  history, 
be  acquainted  with  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical principles  underlying  the  American 
system  of  government,  and  eventually  gain 
similar  knowledge  of  other  countries.  They 
want  them  to  have  some  notion  of  geograph- 
ical location  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
.science  of  the  earth  and  its  life  and 
characteristics. 

"I'hey  want  them  to  have  at  least  some 
\inderstnndine  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences.  They  hope  that  the  school  will 
awaken  interest  in  art  as  expressed  in  liter- 
ature, music,  and  painting  so  that  the  stu- 
dent will  explore  the  limitless  possibilities 
of  these  subjects  on  his  own  and  throughout 
his  life.  In  short,  although  they  may  not 
state  It  in  these  programmatic  terms,  they 
want  young  people  to  gain  knowledge  for 
their  own  use  and  pleasure. 

The  curriculum  I  have  outlined  is,  I  think, 
suggested  in  CBE's  name — we  are  a  council 
for  basic  edtication.  This  is  the  curriculum 
we  referred  to  when  we  said  In  our  original 
statement  of  aims  that  we  are  an  "educa- 
tional oi'gauiaatlon  whose  primary  purpose  Is 
the  strengthening  of  the  basic  subjects  In 
American  schools.  "  In  stating  tliat  purpose 
we  did  not  make  the  uiu-ealistic  assumption 
that  all  can  travel  the  road  of  edvjcation  at 
the  same  pace  or  even  that  all  will  reach 
the  final  destination.  But  we  did  imply  that 
there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  needed  by 
everyone,  kiiowledge  that  can  in  some  degree 
be  transmitted  to  all  save  those  with  severe 
mental  retardation. 

In  stating  these  alms  we  were  talking 
about  the  content  of  schooling  and  not 
about  methods  of  teaching.  While  we  all 
have  our  individual  preferences,  the  Council 
has  never  had  any  inflexible  notions  about 
how  to  teach.  If  the  teacher  respects  knowl- 
edge and  respects,  students,  if  he  or  she  is 
well  prepared  and  has  demonstrated  ability 
to  teach,  it  matters  not  if  the  methods  are 
conventional  and  traditional  or  experimental 
and  innovative.  If  youth  and  knowledge  can 
be  brought  together  in  fruitful  union  It  does 
nol  matter  how  the  teacher  ties  the  knot. 
jiohai.  sensibility 
Now  let  me  turn  to  the  school's  role  In 
developing  moral  sensibility.  Moral  and  ethi- 
cal education  is,  to  paraphrase  Robert  Frost's 
remark  about  education  in  English,  a  slow- 
process  of  J\ist  staying  around  in  the  right 
company.  Ait  atmosphere  of  moral  affirma- 
tion Is  "provided  not  by  pious  homilies  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  but  by  the  contagi- 
ous example  which  every  good  teacher  offers 
to  his  or  her  students.  But  this  has  to  be 
an  active  contagion — the  teacher  is  not 
merely  a  tractable  monitor,  a  chaperone  or 
moderator,  whose  function  Is  to  supervise 
young  people  while  they  operate  theh-  own 
t)ial-and-error  system.  We  do  not  want 
/eaching  of  morality  to  be  Indoctrination  but 
^  do  think  the  teacher  has  to  have  some  rea- 
soned scale  of  values  of  his  own,  some  gov- 
erning prnpcses  m  his  life  that  he  tries  to 
transmit  to  his  student.s,  partly  thiough 
what  he  teaches. 

And  here,  of  course,  comes  the  rub;  here  is 
where  our  raucous  confrontations  and  bitter 
disagreements  might  suggest  that  many  of 
otir  confiicts  are  irreconcilable  and  that  the 
schools  wotUd  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  moral 
affirmation  entirely.  But  are  the  differences 
quite  that  intense?  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  still  many  moral  values  that  are  widely 
shared  throughout  the  civilized  world  and 
that  we  can  find  some  ccmmon  groimd.  Mil- 
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lions  of  people  believe  in  affection,  in  friend- 
ship, in  love  of  cotmtry,  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple want  some  governing  purpose  In  their 
lives.  Millions  stUl  believe  that  murder, 
cruelty,  stealing,  and  dishonest  dealing  are 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  always 
agreement  about  these  matters,  but  very 
often  the  disagreements  arise  not  because  we 
don't  believe  but  because  we  think  these 
values  are  being  corrupted.  When  you  enu- 
merate them,  you  find  that  the  area  of  agree- 
ment is  large,  that  many  things  are  held  by 
many  people  to  be  intrinsically  valuable  or 
desirable  and  many  things  held  to  be  repre- 
hensible and  undesirable. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  teacher  In  the  secular 
.school  attempts  to  Inculcate  his  own  values 
regarding  such  topics  as  politics,  religion,  and 
sex,  he  is  going  to  disappoint  and  perhaps 
even  infuriate  students,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  parents,  who  may  have  different  values. 
Some  time  ago  In  the  Bulletin  I  suggested 
that  an  answer  to  the  dilemma  of  teaching 
values  might  be  a  modest  program  based  ou 
one  value  that  most  Americans  probably  stUl 
believe  in,  or  at  least  pay  lip  service  to- 
simple  honesty.  Let  me  repeat  here  some  r,r 
the  ideas  I  expressed  in  that  article. 

A    POSSIBLE    PROCBAM 

There  are  many  fraudulent  or  counterfeit 
aspects  of  our  private  and  public  lives  that 
could  be  discussed  in  social  studies  cltwses. 
We  could  begin  with  examination  of  a  com- 
mon human  fraUty,  the  wUlUigness  of  people 
who  would  not  steal  from  each  other  to  steal 
from  the  telephone  company.  We  could  go 
on  to  an  examination  of  advertising  and  the 
claims  made  by  manufacturers  of  cars,  pat- 
ent medicines,  and  household  products — cer- 
tainly an  interesting  classroom  dlscus8ion 
could  result  from  consideration  of  why  Madi- 
son Avenue  is  convinced  that  the  public  will 
not  buy  good  products  on  their  merits  but 
has  to  have  them  dressed  up  with  preposter- 
ous and  bogus  clauns.  Another  Interesting 
discussion  could  center  around  the  fraudu- 
lent practices,  big  and  little,  of  television: 
canned  applause;  the  re-enactment  of  pub- 
lic ceremonies  for  the  benefit  of  late-arriv- 
ing cameramen;  the  deliberate  staging  of 
events;  public  disturbances  that  are  par- 
tially melted  and  directed  by  television  crew.^ 
seeking  dramatic  shots;  the  shameless  cut- 
ting and  editing  of  remarks  to  fit  the  format, 
and  very  often  to  bolster  the  opinions,  of  the 
producers  of  the  show.  We  might  also  have 
some  classroom  discussion  of  the  New  Jour- 
nalism; that  is,  of  the  advocacy  role  of  some 
reporters  and  the  tendency  of  some  newspa- 
pers to  move  the  editorial  columns  over  to 
the  news  columns. 

I  suggested  also  in  that  Bulletin  article 
that  teachers  might  want  to  consider  the 
Ambiguous  Phrase  as  a  device  for  distorting 
reality:  "Students  might  be  warned  to  be 
on  the  alert  when  anyone  undertakes  to  tell 
them  about  'the  people.'  what  they  'do'  or 
'want'  or  'have  faith  In.'  They  might  examine 
such  phrases  in  newspapers  as  'some  obsen'- 
ers  say,'  which  may  only  mean  what  the  fel- 
low In  the  next  office  said  or  refer  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  reporter's  wife  at  breakfast.  An- 
other phrase  worth  examUilng  is  'it  Is  gen- 
erally believed"  (that  Is.  It  is  the  writer's  pas- 
sional e  conviction  that  what  he  says  is 
true)." 

Students  should  also  he  taught  to  lie  wary 
of  the  unsubstantiated  claim,  not  to  accept 
on  faith  "what  science  says  "  or  "what  re- 
search shows  uo"  or  "it  has  been  established." 
And  of  coui-se  a  close  examination  of  pol- 
iticians' statements  and  promises  and  deuial.s 
Is  a  curriculum  in  Itself,  although  here  one 
riuis  Into  strong  biases.  Perhaps  the  safest 
thhig  to  do  is  to  limit  oneself  to  deiu' 
politicians. 

The  pursuit  of  fraudulence  and  dishon- 
esty comes  easUy  to  young  people  for  they 
like  nothing  better  than  to  hunt  dowv. 
"phcniness "  uUho\igh  they  often  attach  the 
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t<>rm  to  6uch  things  as  decent  socl.il  tc- 
strelnt  and  civilized  manners. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  school  dues 
have  a  role  In  exerting  moral  and  ethical  In- 
fluence and  leadership,  a  role  that  Involves 
not  conscious  exhortation  but  contagious 
example.  But  at  the  hands  of  capable  teach- 
ers It  can  go  beyond  that.  Those  moral  and 
ethical  value!*  that  approach  universal  ac- 
ceptance In  the  society  caa  be  asserted  and 
re-enforced    through    the   curriculum,    per- 

jt      haps    primarily    In    literature    and    social 

y      studies. 

*  To  repeat,  looking  back  on  my  days  with 

CEE,  this  J.s  the  way  I  have  conceived  of  my 
role,  and  our  role:  that  it  Is  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  overlapping  functions  of 
schooling,  to  the  acquiring  of  fundamental 
skills  and  knowledge  in  an  atmo.'ipherc  oi 
moral  affirmation. 

KN0V.'LED.:E     P;.US     VI'ilON 

I  think  It  is  appropriate  to  close  with  some 
quotations  from  Alfred  North  TThltehead's 
The  Aimn  of  Education,  a  book  that  has  pro- 
vided handy  quotations  for  educational  phi- 
losophers of  all  shades  of  opinion,  which  is 
a  way  of  saying  that  the  great  mathemati- 
cian-philosopher gets  a  litt'e  muddled  at 
times  and  talks  o'.it  of  both  sides  of  his 
mouth.  But  I  have  always  remembered  t'\o 
things  he  said  that  seem  relevant  to  ba.iic 
education.  One  Is  tMa: 

"What  education  ha?  to  Impart  Is  v.n.  inti- 
mate seii.?e  for  the  power  of  ideas,  for  the 
beauty  of  ideas,  and  for  the  structure  of 
ideas,  together  with  a  particular  body  of 
knowledge  which  has  a  peculiar  refereure  to 
the  life  of  the  being  possedsing  it." 

And  the  other  thing  he  said  Is  this. 

"Moral  education  is  Impossible  withovit 
the  habitual  vision  of  greatness." 

Quotation  number  one  relates  to  the  rrst 
function  of  education  as  CBE  sees  it;  that 
Is,  it  suggests  that  schooling  and  education 
consist  of  bodies  of  knowledge  and  that  that 
knowledge  has  personal  signiflcance  for  the 
learner.  Quotation  number  two  relates  to 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  I  have  suggest- 
ed Is  also  an  es.^ntlal  function  of  schooling. 
It  may  seem  rather  grand  and  Utopian  to  re- 
late moral  education  and  visions  of  great- 
ness to  fourth-graders  or  high  school  Juni- 
ors, but  It  seems  to  me  the  remark  can  be 
translated  to  mean  that  the  best  teaching 
alms  not  only  at  knowledge  of  the  head  but 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  "The  habitual  vision 
of  greatness"  la  not  easy,  for  youth  or  adult, 
but  who  Is  to  deny  that  in  our  mean  and 
tawdry  world  it  is  a  worthy  aim  for  all  of 
us  and  that  the  earlier  human  beings  are  e.<- 
posed  to  it  the  better  off  our  world  will  be. 
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SAFE  DRII-IKING  WATER  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

O.*"   TEXAS 
^N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .'since  it  is 
not  possible  to  put  Into  the  main  body 
of  i.'ie  Record  an  extension  that  reflects 
a  colloquy  between  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress,  I   have  met   with   Congressm.m 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ROGER.S  and  agreed  upon  some  additional 
discussion  to  that  he  and  I  were  having 
ou  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  I  were  discussing  various  points  of 
this  legislation,  but  before  we  could  fin- 
ish, my  time  expired.  The  remaining 
questions  that  I  had  were  given  to  Con- 
gressman RocT.TiS,  and  he  has  provided 
answers. 

This  dialog  represents  an  important 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this  act. 
and  I  insert  this  material  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Safe  DaiNiCiNG  \V  >TEr.  Ac- 

ilr.  PicKiF..  Mr.  Ciialii.ian,  Bnc-ther  s*>nioi-i 
that  I  flrrt  troiibllng.  Is  Section  1423(a) 
(1)  p.  102.  "Whencv^er  tho  Administrator 
Pnds  d\»rlrg  a  period  durlvp;  which  a  State 
haa  primary  enforcement  ref;por>slbnit.y  for 
tmderground  water  Pouroes  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1422(b)  (3) )  that  any 
person  vho  i^  .subject  to  a  reonl'i-ement  of  an 
applicable  iniderground  injection  control 
program  In  snch  State  Is  violating  such  re- 
quirement." 

What  are  tlie  criteria  he'*?  Is  thi«;  provi- 
sion meant  to  be  ii«:ed  v.henever  the  Admin- 
istrator wants  to  get  around  the  State 
r.gency?  I  note  on  p.  103  tVie  bill  s,Tys  that 
the  Administrator  ca?i  determine  that  the 
State  abused  its  di.scretion  in  carrying  out 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  un- 
derjjronnd  water  sources. 

Mr.  RoflPRs.  Tlie  answer  t<?  tho  gentleman's 
question  appears  clearly  in  the  bill  on  page 
'03.  Failure  to  t.ike  necc.'tiary  steps  to  brln<< 
The  system  into  compliance  constitutes  abiiso 
o?  discretion. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Arc  ve  meaning  lo  substitute 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  for  that 
of  the  state,  or  does  the  Administrator  have 
in  addition  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
state  abused  Its  discretion  rather  than  Just 
arbitrarily  flnding  that  it  abn.sed  its  dis- 
cretion? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  have  to  determine  that  the 
state  had  abused  its  discretion  by  faUlng 
to  take  necessary  steps.  That  finding  would 
have  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  court  In  a 
civil  action.  Thus,  the  burden  would  fall 
on  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for 
clarifying  the  intent  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  authority  we  are  giving  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  I  have  one  further  question  and 
that  concerns  section  1431,  Part  D.  Emer- 
gency Powers,  p.  107. 

Here  the  bill  provides  that  ••notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  the  title,  the 
Administrator,  upon  receipt  of  information 
that  a  contaminant  which  is  present  lu  or  Ls 
likely  to  enter  a  public  water  system  may 
present  an  imminent  and  substantial  eu- 
dangerment  to  the  health  of  persons,  and 
that  appropriate  State  or  local  authorities 
have  not  acted  to  protect  the  health  of  such 
persons"  he  may  take  such  action  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  health 
of  such  persons  and  that  if  anyone  does  not 
comply  with  such  he  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  (5,000  per  day  of 
violation. 

This  is  a  pretty  broad  provisions,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  explained.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Administrator  is  to  use 
this  section  sparingly,  and  that  there  In  fact 
exists  imminent  and  sutystantlal  endanger- 
ment  to  the  health  of  persons  before  it  is 
invoked? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  expect  this  provision 
to  be  used  sparingly,  because  there  are  two 
requirements  Imposied  on  the  Administrator 
before  he  can  proceed.  First,  he  must  re- 
ceive Information  that  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangermeut  to  health  esdsts  or 
m;iy  exist.  Second,  he  must  find  that  state 
or  local  authorities  have  not  acted.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  clear  that  If  Information 
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is  presented  to  EPA  that  an  imminent  danger 
to  public  health  exists,  unless  the  Informa- 
tion clearly  is  inaccurate,  he  should  move 
very  quickly  to  determine  If  local  efforts 
are  sufficient.  And  If  the  local  efforts  do  not 
Instire  protection  of  the  pubUc,  then  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  he  act 
expeditiously. 


WHOLESALERS  PERTURBED  OVER 
PRICE  INDEX  STATISTICS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

O'P   ILLINOIS 

.':■.  ryv.  house  or  representativks 
Mondau,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  McCI.ORY.  Mr.  Speake-i',  the  seii- 
ou'-;  irliation  combined  with  the  declin- 
ing economic  situation  provides  fertile 
pround  for  attacks  against  the  business 
cDnimunity— particularly,  the  segment.'-, 
of  our  private  entei-prise  system  which 
oi.eratc  ou  a  large  scale. 

Ameiican  wholesalers  have  become 
victim";  of  these  attacks.  Their  dilemma 
is  ap.icravated  by  the  monthly  reports 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  which  de- 
.«cribe  tiie  level  of  wholesale  prices,  as 
related  to  the  prior  month  and  other 
cnrlier  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  description  of  wholesale 
nricsi  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
js  inaccurate.  The  Wholesale  Piice  In- 
dex is  based  not  on  wholesale  prices,  but 
on  manufacturers'  prices.  A  recent  fea- 
tm-e  article  by  Edwin  Darby,  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Smi-Times  ex- 
plains this  dilemma,  and  indicates  the 
injustice  to  wholesalers,  resulting  from 
the  description  of  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Department  of 
L.'^bcr  can  correct  this  injustice.  A  copy 
of  Mr.  Darby's  article  is  attached  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues: 

Wholesalers   Riled   Oveb  Th.^t   Irn^itx 
(By  Edwin  Darby) 

Mey'jc  you  find  it  difficult  to  work  up  any 
sympathy  for  those  businessmen  known  as 
wholesalers.  But  the  wholesalers  do  feel  un- 
fairly put  upon. 

The  wholesaler  has  never  ranked  high  in 
American  mythology.  That's  one  reason  most 
wholesalers  prefer  now  to  call  tbemselver, 
distributors.  More  commonly  they've  been 
called  middlemen,  a  word  that  to  most 
people  immediately  stimulates  resentment 
and  conjures  up  an  inmc;e  of  an  operator  who 
mysteriously  gets  his  hands  on  a  product  and 
slaps  a  handsome  maikup  on  the  price  tag 
before  allowing  the  product  to  reach  tne 
retaU  market. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  v.liole- 
salers  perform  a  useful  and  necessary  func- 
tion: they  distribute  goods.  The  factory 
tvrus  out  10  million  units.  Somehow  10  units 
have  to  get  to  the  nelghtiorhood  store  and 
1.000  to  the  big  uepartmeift  store.  They  have 
to  get  there  on  time,  as  ordered,  and  the 
stock  has  to  be  replenished  as  jieeded. 
Many  a  mauufactvuing  corporation  dons  the 
Job  Itself  but  the  fuuctiou  is  the  same. 

Wholesalers  have  always  had  to  live  with 
the  adverse  middleman  Image,  There's  noth- 
ing new  there  even  though  wholesalers  did 
come  in  for  some  extra  licks  this  past  year 
when  everybody  was  trying  to  ''jlame  everj- 
oody  e'.re  for  high  prices. 

VIEW    ON   INDEX 

What  lias  them,  or  some  of  them,  upset 
now  is  the  succession  of  headlines  through 
the  year  proclaiming  "Wholesale  prices  zoom 
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again"  (July)  and  "Wholesale  prices  rise 
oily  slightly"  (September) . 

The  stories  of  big  and  small  Increases, 
month  after  month,  are  all  based  on  th« 
Wholesale  Price  Index  Issued  by  the  fedora! 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

And  says  William  Englehaupt,  executive 
^■Ice  president  of  the  National  Electronic 
Distributors  Assn.,  the  V^Tiolesale  Price  Index 
does  not  report  on  wholesale  prices  but  on 
manufacturers,  not  on  the  prices  charged 
made  up  of  prices  paid  by  wholesalers  to 
manufactueres,  not  on  the  prices  charged 
retailers  by  wholesalers. 

The  name  of  the  BLS  Index  Is  not  de- 
liberately misleading.  The  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  wholesale  Is  sales  in  large  quanlty 
and  manufacturers  do  sell  at  wholesale,  in 
large  quantity. 

The  BLS  handbook  that  describes  the 
methods  of  putting  the  Index  together  is 
clear  on  the  point. 

"Wholesale  as  used  In  the  title  of  the  in- 
dex," the  handbook  says,  "refers  to  sales  In 
large  quantities,  not  price  received  by  whole- 
salers. Jobbers,  or  distributors." 

Yet,  Englehaupt  says,  "Each  month,  con- 
sumer groups.  labor  leaders  and  antl-busl- 
ness  politicians  automatically  point  the 
finger  of  guilt  at  the  wholesaler  as  the  mid- 
dleman who  Is  responsible  for  the  Increase 
and  claim  he  Is  profiteering  by  price  goug- 
ing." 

SEEIi   A    CHANGE 

The  National  Electronic  Distributors  Assn., 
has  decided  that  something  should  l>€  done 
about  all  this  and  it  has  started  a  national 
campaign  to  get  the  name  of  the  Index 
changed.  Its  500  member  organizations,  dis- 
tributors of  electronic  parts,  components, 
hi-fi  and  television  sets,  have  been  urged  to 
write  congressmen  and  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  the  President  on  down. 

In  addition,  Englehaupt  has  enlisted  sup- 
port for  his  campaign  "to  get  this  monkey 
off  our  backs'  from  the  National  Assn.  of 
Wholesale  DistributOTS.  That's  an  association 
of  specialty  associations  representing  some 
86  product  lines. 

It'll  take  an  act  of  CongrcFS  to  change 
the  name  of  the  price  index,  Englehaupt 
says,  because  the  index  was  first  axithorlzed 
by  Congress.  That  was  back  In  1891.  The  in- 
dex is  the  oldest  continuous  statistical  series 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  one  of  the  oldest  put  out  by  the  federal 
government.  The  first  appeared  In  1902.  Orig- 
inally, It  was  based  on  prices  for  about  250 
Items.  Now  more  than  8,000  price  quotations 
are  included. 


SPACE  MEDICINE:  LIFE  SAVING 
SPINOFF 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum- 
mer Issue  of  Rendezvous  magazine,  which 
Is  published  by  the  Bell  Aerospace  Divi- 
sion, printed  a  most  Interesting  article 
about  the  various  techniques  and  equip- 
ment developed  for  our  space  effort  that 
are  now  being  used  to  save  lives  on  earth. 

The  accomplishments  in  this  field  are 
astounding.  The  achievements  in  quad- 
riplegic aids,  respiratoi-y  diseases,  sur- 
gery, cataract  removal  and  heart  disor- 
ders are  almost  beyond  belief.  We  are 
reaping  enormous  profits  from  our  space 
Investment. 

I  commend  the  article  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows : 
Space  Medicine:  Life  Saving  Spinoff 

Techniques  and  equipment  originally  de- 
veloped for  the  United  States*  space  program 
are  being  used  today  to  help  save  and  Im- 
prove the  lives  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Of  all  the  Important  '"spinoffs"  generated 
by  space  exploration,  the  space-related  ad- 
vances of  modern  medicine  are  probably  do- 
Uig  the  most  to  be  of  dh-ect  lieueflt  to  man- 
kind. 

The  files  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  contain  many 
examples  of  how  today's  medical  techniques 
are  being  advanced  by  space  technology. 

Primarily  because  of  advances  in  miniatur- 
ization and  sophisticated  electronics,  the 
field  of  medicine  has  put  more  NASA-devel- 
oped technology  to  use  than  perhaps  auy 
other  discipline. 

P.ESPIRATOBY  DISEASES 

.\  compact,  fully  automatic  gas  analyzer 
is  a  good  example  of  such  technology. 

The  gas  analyzer  measures  the  ccmposl- 
lion  of  air  breathed  in  and  exlialed  from  the 
lungs  as  an  aid  in  monitoring  pulmonarj- 
and  cardiovascular  activity  in  patients. 

Oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  ad- 
ditional gases  are  measured  simultaneous- 
ly, on  a  breath-to-breath  basis.  It  affords 
prompt  information  on  human  respiratory 
and  metabolic  functions,  previously  unavail- 
able or  too  time  consuming  to  obtain. 

In  hospital  lnten.slve  care  units,  the  in- 
.str\iment  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  breath- 
ing of  acutely  ill  patients,  signaling  the  need 
for  changes  lu  therapy  more  efficiently  than 
previous  methods. 

In  surgeries,  the  anesthesiologist  can 
monitor  the  patients  progress,  checking  in- 
haled concentrations  of  anesthetic  gas. 

QtrADRXPIXGIC      AIDS 

Patients  who  have  lost  use  of  their  arms 
and  legs  are  being  aided  by  eye-operated 
switches,  ultra -sensitive  pressure  devices, 
and  devices  operated  by  breath  controls, 
which  enable  them  to  control  environments 
lu  specially-equipped  hospital  rooms. 

Pioneered  at  the  Huntsvllle.  Alabama  Hos- 
pital, NASA-developed  technology  was  used 
to  equip  a  hospital  room  ■with  various 
switches,  controls,  monitors  and  actuators 
needed  for  an  environmental  control  system 
for  handicapped  persons. 

Using  the  devices,  an  Immobile  patient  can 
open  and  close  doors  and  windows,  control 
room  temperature,  change  channels  and  con- 
trol volume  on  a  television  set,  change  radio 
stations,  dial  a  telephone,  adjust  the  position 
of  his  bed,  signal  a  nurse  at  a  remote  sta- 
tion, turn  pages  in  a  book,  and  perform  vari- 
ous other  tasks  necessary  for  his  comfort 
and  convenience. 

StTHGERT 

A  germ-control  and  dust-purging  tech- 
nique originally  used  In  production  of  space- 
craft is  being  used  to  help  stirgeons  lowei 
the  risk  of  Infection  in  surgical  procedures. 

The  technique  uses  portable  equipment  de- 
signed for  the  continuous  removal  of  dust 
and  germs  from  the  surgical  area.  Eqvilp- 
ment  Includes  helmets  that  resemble  those 
worn  by  astronauts  and  specially  treated 
surgical  garments  that  bacteria  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

The  concept  is  based  on  techniques  de- 
veloped by  NASA  and  the  aerospace  Industry 
for  sterile  spacecraft  assembly  and  self-con- 
tained  life  support  systems. 

The  equipment  is  used  during  surgical 
procedures — such  as  hip  Joint  replacements — 
In  which  large  incisions  must  remain  open 
for  several  hours.  Such  surgery  requh-es 
highly  antiseptic  conditions  to  protect  the 
patient  from  infection. 

ETE      CATARACT     BFJ.IOVAL 

An  Instrument  for  eye  surgery  designed 
■to   simplify   the   removal   of   catar.-u-ts   has 
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been  developed  by  NASA  researchers  working 
with  an  ophthalmologist. 

The  small,  hand-held  Instrument  uses  a 
combination  of  high  frequency  vibrations 
with  a  small  pumping  mechanism  to  liquify 
and  remove  cataract  and  lens  material.  It 
has  been  tested  successfully  on  animals. 

At  present,  cataract  surgery  is  a  very  deli- 
cate operation.  It  requires  that  a  semi- 
circular Incision  be  made  over  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  The  Incision  is  then  stitched  after 
the  cataract  and  lens  are  removed.  This  pro- 
cedure often  takes  up  to  an  hour  and  patient 
convalesence  lasts  as  long  as  six  to  eight 
weeks. 

The  new  instrument  makes  only  a  small 
puncture  In  the  eye  and  would  minimize 
the  problem  of  stitching  in  most  cases.  The 
Instrument  Is  about  the  size  of  an  elec- 
tric toothbrush  and  is  small  and  light  enough 
to  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  tool  can  be 
manipulated  easily  by  the  surgeon  during 
an  operation. 

CONGENrTAL   HEART   DISOiDEHS 

NASA  and  Vanderbilt  University  have 
adapted  a  welding  Inspection  system  for  use 
In  rapid  x-ray  diagnosis  of  tumors  and 
examination  of  cardiovascular  flow.  The  in- 
spection system — a  real  time  neutron  ra- 
diography unit — has  been  combined  with 
image  Intensification,  video  data  processing 
and  display  and  kinescope  photographic 
recording  systems  to  be  tised  In  studies  of 
children  suffering  from  congenital  heart  dis- 
orders, '^j 

The  sysi.em  is  d*sigued  to  be  used  in  vis- 
ualizing" the  size  (pf  the  heart  defect  and 
measuring  the  amount  of  blood  flow  through 
anamalous  channels.  The  information  gained 
is  expected  to  help  doctors  determine  which 
patients  should  have  operations  and  at  what 
age. 

SAOIO  PILL 

NASA  has  developed  a  small  radio  trans- 
mitter piU  which,  when  swallowed,  can 
mcultor  deep  body  temperature  by  means  of 
an  PM  receiver  and  associated  electronics. 

The  miniaturized  transmitter  can  detect 
very  small  variations  in  temperature  In  its 
passage  through  human  alimentary  tracts. 
Locall;2ed  temperature  rises  may  often  re- 
veal the  presence  of  infections  or  other  dis- 
orders, aidiug  doctors  In  their  diagnoses. 

The  pill  has  been  used  to  monitor  per- 
sons in  an  environment  simulating  travel 
in  a  spacecraft.  The  advantage  of  the  device 
is  that  it  allows  monitoring  of  body  tem- 
perature continuously  over  e  24-hour  period 
on  a  day-by-day  basis,  a  task  dilScult  to  ac- 
complish by  methods  presently  available. 

The  pill  transmitter,  about  the  size  of  a 
vitamin  capsule,  can  be  swallowed.  It  is 
coated  so  it  wUl  not  dissolve  while  passing 
through  the  digestive  tract.  That  trip  usually 
takes  a  minimum  of  two  days,  but  can  be  ais 
long  as  one  week  If  a  low  residue  diet  is 
prescribed.  Its  advantage  is  that  It  requires 
no  wires  attached  to  the  body  surface,  nor 
does  it  require  conventional  Inserted  in- 
strumentation such  as  oral  or  rectal  ther- 
mometers or  a  thermistor  probe. 

Since  the  pill  Is  small  and  uses  a  very 
small  battery.  It  does  not  have  the  power 
to  transmit  signals  for  long  distances.  It  Is 
tised  most  easily  In  situations  where  the 
.subject  Is  confined  such  as  a  hospital. 

The  pill  transmitter  also  can  be  used  to 
record  and  transmit  other  Internal  data  in 
humans.  The  temperature  sensing  unit  could 
be  replaced  by  a  monitor  sensitive  to  stomach 
F.?idlty.  Intestinal  pressure,  or  to  specific 
chemicals   In   the    gastro-intestinal    tract. 

With  continued  technological  advances  in 
miniaturization,  engineers  are  confident 
that  as  many  as  five  factors  can  eventvially 
be  measured  slmvdtaneously  by  a  device  no 
bigger  than  an  aspirin  tablet. 

HEART    DISEASE 

Doct.ors  can  watch  a  movie  of  the  beating 
of    a    patient's    diseased    heart — identifying 
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dead  spots  or  scar  tissue  in  the  heart  wall, 
aneurysms  (bubble-like  projections  of  the 
heart  muscle)  and  other  malfunctions — with 
a  computer  method  devised  by  a  NASA-Stan- 
iord  University  team. 

The  system  is  designed  to  Improve  on 
curr(?nt  complex  diagnostic  methods  by  pro- 
viding a  simple  means  of  viewing  the  heart 
.11  action.  Figuratively,  It  allows  doctor  to 
■  walk  around"  the  isolated  beating  heart, 
viewing  it  from  any  desired  angle.  They  also 
can  slop  the  display  at  any  desired  point  of 
heart  expansion  or  contraction  and  can  play 
the  picture  back  and  fcrtli  for  many  cycles. 

The  system  projects  a  three-dimensional 
animated  cartoon-like  Image  of  any  desired 
chamber  of  the  patient's  heart,  In  lines  of 
light  on  a  computer  display  screen,  similar 
to  a  television  screen.  The  display  is  derived 
from  two-dimensional  "x-ray  movies"  made 
by  injecting  x-ray  contrast  dye  into  a  de- 
sired heart  chamber. 

It  appears  that  the  method  may  be  a  major 
advance  for  the  physician  to  determine  the 
patient's  need  for  heart  surgery,  coronary 
artery  grafts,  and  treatment  of  various  heart 
conditions.  Heart  disease  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  U.S. 

HEART    PACEMAKERS 

Aerospace  technology  originally  developed 
for  rechargeable  nickel-cadmium  cells  for 
•spacecraft  power  systems  is  being  directly 
applied  to  a  NASA  supported  effort  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Applied  Physics  Laboratory 
to  produce  a  rechargeable  cardiac  pacemak- 
er that  would  elimiate  the  present  require- 
ment for  surgical  replacement  of  such  de- 
vices when  their  batteries  are  depleted. 

Currently  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  pace- 
makers vjslnf  conventional  mercury  batteries 
must  be  replaced  every  24  months  due  to 
battery  failure.  The  wearer  of  a  rechargeable 
unit  would  simply  recharge  his  imit  by  don- 
ning  a  special   vest   for   several   hours. 

The  power  cell  is  es.sentlally  a  miniature 
version  of  cells  used  in  virtually  all  U.S. 
spacecraft. 

EMERGENCY    CARE 

Flexlhle  electrodes  based  on  equipment  de- 
veloped by  NASA  have  been  designed  as 
.significant  components  of  emergency  coro- 
nary care  units  which  could  be  used  by 
cardiac  patients  or  emergency  attendants  to 
.send  electrocardiographic  data  gathered  by 
the  kit  to  physicians  by  telephone. 

After  examining  the  relayed  EKO  data. 
the  dotcor  could  direct  the  patient  or  at- 
tendant to  administer  appropriate  medica- 
tion carried  in  the  kit. 

The  adapted  NASA  electrodes  are  made  of 
a  conducting  elastomer  and  shaped  like  golf 
balls.  They  can  quickly  be  placed  under  the 
armpits  of  a  heart  attack  patient  to  provide 
an  artlfact-frce  EKO  signal  that  can  be  re- 
layed by  telephone. 

Other  advanced  medical  devices  to  come 
out  of  the  space  program  Include  an  electro- 
encephalograph helmet,  au  audiometrlc 
device  to  assist  in  diagnosing  hearing  defects 
in  children,  a  powered  prothetic  hand  to  help 
amputees,  a  portable  light  indicator  for  blind 
persons,  au  ear  oximeter,  a  device  which 
measures  the  blood's  oxygen  content  by  not- 
ing red  and  Infrared  light  absorption  In  blood 
circulating  through  the  ear,  a  sleep  analyzer, 
and  many  others. 


RESOLUTION 


KO!^f.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.i 

iVonday,  November  25.  li)74 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m%  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hesoltjtion    Commenting    "Woody"    Hayes 
AND  His  Ohio  State  Unfversitt  Football 

Team 

Whereas  college  football  ts  a  tradition 
uniting  millions  of  Americans  In  enjoyment; 

Whereas  college  football  provides  an  out- 
let of  athletic  achievement  requiring  the 
same  attributes  of  courage,  leadership,  strat- 
egy, determination  and  resourcefulness  de- 
manded by  excellence  In  any  field; 

Whereas  the  Ohio  State  University  foot- 
ball team,  led  by  its  head  coach  Wayne 
"Woody"  Hayes  has,  through  a  successful  sea- 
son, earned  the  right  to  represent  the  Big 
Ten  Athletic  Conference  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
game  In  Pasadena,  California  on  New  Years 
day.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Ohio  State  University  and 
its  football  team  be  commended  for  ex- 
emplifying those  qualities  which  hove  made 
our  Nation  great. 


rOUNTDERS  DAY  PROGRAM  AT  VMI 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mi-.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  11.  1974,  at  the  Founder's  Day 
program  at  Virginia  Military  In.stitute, 
the  Honorable  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr., 
was  awarded  the  New  Market  Medal  for 
dLstinguished  service.  Mr.  Darden  is  a 
former  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  has  also  served 
as  Governor  of  Virginia  and  president  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  has  had  a 
long  and  dlstingtiished  career,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  few  men  I  have  ever  met  who 
could  properly  be  termed  statesman. 

Following  the  receipt  of  this  medal, 
Mr.  Darden  delivered  a  brief  address. 
Because  I  believe  that  his  words  of  wis- 
dom have  value  for  all  of  us,  I  am  intro- 
ducing his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views: 
ViRGi^TiA  Military  Institdte,  Novsmbek  11, 

1974 — Founders  Day 

(Speech    following    sward    of    new    market 

medal) 

It  has  been  ten  years  since  I  was  last  here. 
I  came  to  take  part  in  exercises,  as  are  these 
today,  celebrating  the  founding  of  the  dis- 
tinguished institution  which  has  rendered 
such  memorable  service  to  Virginia  and  the 
nation  since  its  founding  in  1839. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  that 
visit.  Conditions  in  the  world  have  altered 
substantially  and  the  situation,  insofar  as 
our  own  country  Is  concerned,  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  than  it  was  in  1964,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  easy  then.  It  is  about 
the  responsibility  of  V.  M.  I.  in  the  world  of 
which  we  are  a  part  that  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  briefly. 

However,  at  the  ovit.set  let  me  commend 
the  Institute  on  the  high  quality  of  work 
which  obtains  here.  This  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  respect  and  admire  V.  M.  I. 
It  is  what  we  expect.  Yet  I  must  confe.ss  It 
gives  me  a  great  thrill  to  see,  in  a  world 
where  so  many  frightening  changes  are  tak- 
ing place,  that  you  have  not  yielded  one 
whit  In  your  dedication  to  excellence.  Also 
I  wi.sh  to  record  my  profoimd  gratitude  for 
the  award  made  me  this  morning.  To  those 
responsible  for  it  I  give  my  hearifelt  thanks. 
The  New  Market  Medal  will  remain  always 
ank>ng  my  most  cherished  possessions,  for  I 
can  never  forget  what  that  name  means  to 
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this  institution  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  And  I  share  with  old  Southamp- 
ton County  Its  pride  In  young  James  Darden 
who  stood  with  the  Corps  at  New  Market 
and  helped  turn  back  Slgel's  Veterans  until 
twice  wounded  he  was  forced  from  the  deadly 
fray. 

I  hope  we  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  pur- 
pose that  brought  V.  M.  I.  into  being.  It  was 
organized  to  prepare  young  men  to  be  good 
and  useful  citizens  and  to  train  them  lo  be 
good  soldiers  In  time  of  war,  should  such  a 
misfortune  befall  us.  No  one  who  knows  the 
Institute  believes  it  has  failed  in  either  of 
these  responsibilities.  And  if  It  remaUis 
steadfast  in  Its  adherence  to  the  solid  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  it  in  the  past  we 
can  be  sure  that,  in  truth,  "Past  is  Pro- 
logue" as  is  boldly  set  out  on  our  National 
Archives  Building,  and  that  the  brilliant 
light  which  plays  upon  the  Institute's  past 
will  illumine  and  mark  well  the  road  for 
those  who  come  after  you. 

Now  a  word  about  the  responsibility  to 
train  young  men  to  be  good  soldiers  should 
war  come,  and  concerning  war  Itself.  Ed- 
nuuid  Burke,  the  noted  English  statesman 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  soaring 
genius  left  such  a  mark  upon  England,  makes 
in  his  "A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society" 
such  an  overwhelming  case  against  war  that 
one  wonders  why  the  science  should  be 
taxight  at  all  or  rather  why  an  outraged 
human  race  has  not  abandoned  such  brutal 
and  fruitle.ss  trials  of  strength. 

One  need  not  agree  with  Mr.  Burke'.s  ob- 
servations concerning  the  deficiencies  of  or- 
ganized or  "political"  governments  to  find 
hlm-self  appalled  by  his  calculation  of  the 
fearful  costs  paid  by  innocent  human  beings 
as  a  result  of  interminable  wars  such  as  those 
that  afflicted  ancient  Greece,  Persia  and 
Rome.  Nor  does  he  miss  the  fact,  when  he 
reads  Burke's  description  of  the  religious 
wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  that 
war  has  changed  hardly  at  all  In  Its  terror 
over  two  thousand  years.  When  to  these  con- 
vulsions "which  devoured  whole  cities  and 
nations"  are  added  "those  wasting  pesti- 
lences, thoee  consuming  famines  and  all 
those  furies  that  foUoW  In  the  train  of  war  ' 
to  borrow  his  words,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
disagreement  with  his  conclu&ion  that  war 
is  mankind's  greatest  scourge.  However,  It 
was  the  following  comment  concerning  the 
Greek  wars  that  I  found  most  impressive. 
"But  the.se  disputes  ended  as  all  such  ever 
have  done,  and  ever  will  do,  in  a  real  weak- 
ness of  all  parties;  a  momentaiy  shadow  and 
dream  of  power  in  someone;  and  the  su'o- 
Jectlon  of  all  to  the  yoke  of  a  stranger  who 
knew  how  to  profit  by  their  divisions." 

This  bleak  and  penetrating  observation 
might  well  have  been  made  about  the  first 
half  of  this  centvu-y  with  Its  two  world  wars 
which  were  in  truth  civil  wars  that  tore 
asunder  western  civilization  and  brought  it 
so  close  to  destruction.  The  question  which 
haunts  u.s  all  Is  what  can  we  do  about  this 
threat  that  hangs  over  us?  Certainly  I  am  not 
wtse  enough  to  furnish  an  answer.  However, 
I  have  reached  a  conclusion  which  may  be  of 
some  value  and  I  pass  it  on  to  you  for  what 
it  i.s  v^orth. 

Like  Mr.  Burke,  I  regard  war  as  the  great- 
est scourge  that  has  ever  afflicted  the  human 
race,  and  with  the  new  and  terrible  weapons 
now  available  I  believe  It  has  become  a  pres- 
ent and  Immediate  threat  to  man's  continued 
existence,  so  we  must  search  unremittingly 
for  some  plan  that  will  prevent  these  recur- 
ring catastrophes. 

Along  with  millions  of  others  I  left  our 
armed  services  some  months  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  In  1918.  I  returned  to 
civil  life  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's plsn  for  a  League  of  Nations  that  would 
make  future  wars  Impo.ssible.  It  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  powers  of  the  world 
combining  In  liie  cause  of  peace.  Most  of 
those  who  were  mustered  out  shared  this  be- 
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lief,  especially  those  who  had  seen  service 
abroad.  It  seemed  so  sensible  and  so  simple. 
The  world  was  sick  and  tired  of  blood  letting 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe,  I  might  say  Im- 
possible to  believe,  that  there  could  be  any 
doubt  about  the  desirability  of  forging  a  con- 
cert of  powers — victors  and  defeated  alike, 
dedicated  to  keeping  the  peace. 

I  had  seen  something  of  the  terror  and 
waste  of  war,  and  along  with  others  I  be- 
lieved It  was  not  visionary  to  think  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  what  had  in  truth  been  a 
descent  into  barbarism.  That  it  was  a  des- 
cent Into  barbarism  I  knew  at  first  hand  be- 
cause I  had  been  with  the  French  at  Verdun 
In  1916,  having  left  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Joined  them  In  the  summer  of  that 
year.  I  was  a  witness  to  the  merciless  human 
slaughter  there.  After  our  entry  into  the 
confilct  I  came  home  and  with  the  Marines 
returned  to  Europe  In  the  summer  of  1918. 

I  remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday 
the  bovmdless  idealism  and  enthusiasm  for 
what  was  thought  then  to  be  a  "war  to  end 
all  wars."  America  was  to  have  a  hand  In 
the  remaking  of  the  world.  Future  genera- 
tions would  not  be  marched  into  an  inferno. 
No  end  of  songs  and  poems  proclaUned  it  to 
be  so.  And  yet  in  the  end  there  was  abject 
failure. 

The  guns  had  hardly  fallen  silent  before 
the  victors  feU  to  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves. Within  a  year  or  two  the  dlallluslon- 
ment  In  the  United  States  bad  reached  such 
Intensity  that  we  tiu-ned  away  from  our  own 
plan  and  refused  to  ratify  the  Covenant 
creating  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Wilson, 
struck  down  in  his  heroic  efforts  to  rally  sup- 
port for  It,  passed  from  the  scene,  and  with- 
out his  leadership  we  turned  away  from  the 
one  organization  that  might  have  prevented 
World  War  Two.  However,  It  was  not  until 
1936  that  It  was  brought  home  to  most  of  us 
who  supported  It  that  it  was  In  truth  power- 
less. Mussolini's  brutal  assault  on  Ethiopia 
went  unchallenged  save  by  empty  phrases. 
The  dictators  of  Europe  realized  that  their 
dream  of  world  etnpire  might  become  reality. 
Until  then  I  had  hoped,  as  had  countless 
others,  that  some  miracle  might  breathe  new- 
life  Into  the  League. 

At  first  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  betrayal,  but 
after  years  of  observing  the  difficulty  of  con- 
certed action  among  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  more  especially  after  serving  as  a  Hep- 
reeentative  of  the  United  States  to  the  Tenth 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
listening  for  hours  to  futile  and  utterly  In- 
consequential debates  by  Individuals  who 
seemed,  to  me  at  least,  more  Interested  In 
forging  coalitions  for  the  next  war  than  In 
laying  firm  and  secure  foundations  for  world 
peace.  It  was  with  deep  sadness  I  concluded 
that  any  hope  for  effective  machinery  which 
would  give  us  world  peace  was  at  best  years 
away  from  realization.  The  Implementation 
of  the  dream  requires  a  more  mature  world 
civilization. 

Although  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  as 
to  the  need  to  continue  the  quest  for  some 
such  machinery,  I  know  now  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  awesome  problem  will  be  long 
deferred.  It  Is  my  thought  that  some  form  of 
collective  action  offers  still  the  best  hope. 
I  do  not  believe  that  world  government  can 
be  made  to  work.  In  fact  It  could  not  be  es- 
tablished save  by  world  conquest  which  in- 
volves what  we  are  seeking  to  avoid.  I  am 
afraid  the  United  Nations  offers  little  real 
hope.  It  has  shown  with  Its  greatly  enlarged 
membership  a  marked  disposition  to  Impose 
unreasonable  burdens  upon  the  more  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations.  It  appears  bogged 
down  In  petty  bickering  and  self-serving 
ventures.  We  witness  a  tug  of  war  between 
the  undeveloped  and  the  developed  nations 
rather  than  reasonable  collaboration  which 
is  essential  if  the  pressing  problems  over- 
lumglng  us  are  to  be  solved,  or  even  dealt 
with  effectively.  The  structure  of  the  present 
organization  should  be  re-examined  and  If  It 
cannot  be  revamped  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  members  It 
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should  be  abandoned  and  some  other  plan 
devised.  Meanwhile  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
United  States  remain  strong  militarily  and 
resolute  In  Its  determination  to  protect  her 
interests  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  my 
deeply  held  belief  that  only  the  strong  will 
remain  free  In  the  wwld  In  which  we  live. 
Nor,  I  regret  to  say.  Is  this  situation  likely 
to  change  for  many  years  to  come. 

Since  I  have  arrived  at  this  depressing  and 
sad  conclusion  I  shall  close  these  remarks  by 
reminding  you  that  while  you  must  never 
cease  to  wcrk  for  some  plan  to  Insure  world 
stability,  you  must  not  under  any  circum- 
stances let  slip  from  your  hands  the  weapons 
needed  to  Insure  our  survival.  Consequently 
It  is  my  hope  that  Virginia  will  continue  to 
train  here  first  rate  military  men  Just  as  she 
has  done  in  the  past.  And  I  trust  there  will 
be  no  break  In  V.M.I.'s  shining  military  tradi- 
tion which  flows  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  to  the  present  hour. 
This  tradition  Is  the  Institute's  priceless 
heritage.  The  Corps  must  cherish  It  and 
guard  it  always. 
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QUESTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONALITY 
PLAGUES  ISSUE  OF  LANDOWNER'S 

CONSENT 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sheridan  Press  is  carrying 
an  Indepth  series  on  landowner  consent 
in  mining  Federal  coal  deposits. 

Because  I  believe  the  series  is  excellent 
and  of  sufQcient  importance,  I  am  happy 
to  enclose  It,  and  I  commend  both  Pat 
Stuart  and  Pete  Fetsco  in  their  efforts. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
LANDOWNBa's  Consent — Constitctionality 
Question  Plagues  Issue 
(By  Pete  Fetsco) 

(Note.  -The  issue  of  landowner's  consent  as 
It  relates  to  strip-mining  legislation  will  be 
renewed  to  a  great  extent  this  week  as  a  VS. 
Senate-House  conference  committee  deliber- 
ates on  strlp-mlnlng  legislation.  The  consent 
Issue  In  itself  has  led  to  differences  from  the 
federal  level  down  to  the  local,  across  party 
lines  and  on  a  nationwide  scale.  In  this  series, 
Sheridan  Press  reporters  Pat  Stuart  and  Pete 
Fetsco  will  attempt  to  present,  as  fairly  as 
possible,  both  sides  of  the  Issue.) 

If  the  Issue  of  landowner's  consent  has 
done  nothing  else  In  America,  It  has  In- 
creased the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices from  nine  to  well  up  In  the  thousands. 

In  any  conversation  concerning  the  topic, 
perhaps  one  of  the  favorite  ploys  of  those 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  landowner's  con- 
sent— from  U.8.  Congressmen  on  down — has 
been  to  term  the  concept  "unconstitutional." 

Basically  speaking,  landowner's  consent,  as 
envisioned  In  the  current  confrontation  over 
inclusion  of  the  provision  In  strip — mining 
legislation,  stipulates  that  when  the  surface 
is  owned  privately  and  the  coal  underneath 
Is  held  by  the  federal  government,  that  coal 
cannot  be  strip-mined  without  express  con- 
sent from  the  surface  owner. 

The  provision  would  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  deep-mining.  And  althovjgh  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  la  historically — If  not  necessar- 
ily accurately — charged  with  ruling  on  the 
constitutionality  of  things,  the  provision  has 
been  attacked  outside  that  court  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

CLASHES  TAKEN  TO  COURTS 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not,  to  this  date, 
been  called  to  Issue  a  ruling  on  the  contro- 
versy. Howe\-er.  several  clashes  over  land- 
owners consent — based  on  differing  private- 


ly-owned tracts  of  mineral  rights  and  sur- 
face— have  been  through  the  mill  in  state 
courts. 

And  at  least  four  decisions  In  this  case 
have  been  hailed  by  proponents  of  land- 
owner's consent  as  firm  Indication  the  pro- 
vision Is  constitutional.  Further,  it  Is  argued, 
these  state  rulings  are  entirely  compatible 
with  earlier  legislative  8M:tions  by  Congress 
which,  when  the  Homestead  Acts  and  mineral 
separations  bills  were  considered,  envisioned 
only  deep-mining — not  any  large  move  to 
strip -mines. 

One  of  the  earliest  such  cases  was  In  West 
Virginia — the  case  of  West  Virginia  and 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  vs.  Strong. 

In  this  rxaing,  "The  West  Virginia  Court 
also  explicitly  rejected  plaintiffs  contention 
that  ownership  of  the  coal  necessarily  im- 
plies the  right  to  remove  It  by  strip-mining, 
even  though  other  methods  may  not  be 
feasible." 

"BROAD-rORM  DEED" 

P.wt  of  what  seemed  to  plague  the  sitra- 
tlon  for  years  was  the  "broad-form"  deed. 
This  came  to  be  known  as  the  Kentucky 
broad-form  deed  during  a  time  In  which 
Kentucky  courts  almost  always  sided  with 
the  mineral — not  the  stirface — owner.  Early 
In  1974  the  Kentucky  legislature  made  some 
movement  toward  recognizing  surface  own- 
ers, and  their  courts  may  regard  what  was 
apparently  a  broad,  ambiguous  form  of  deed 
In  a  somewhat  different  light. 

A  State  Supreme  Court  decision  In  Penn- 
sylvania In  1970,  Stewart  vs.  Chemlcky,  at- 
tacked the  question  whether  the  coal  com- 
pany "had  the  right  to  remove  the  coal  tmder 
the  land  Involved  by  the  strip-mining  meth- 
od without  liabUlty  for  Injury  to  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  surface,  regardless  of  who  owned 
that  surface,  or  was  svich  removal  to  be 
Umlted  to  shaft  or  deep-mining?" 

In  a  quote  referring  to  that  case,  an  Ohio 
court  later  noted.  "Since  strip-mining  In- 
\olves  serious  disruption  of  the  surface 
estate,  the  Pennsylvania  court  held  that  the 
burden  was  upon  the  coal  company  to  af- 
firmatively show  that  the  parties  Intended 
that  the  coal  might  be  removed  by  methods 
other  than  deep -mining.  A  review  of  the 
language  In  the  1902  deed  Involved  led  the 
court  to  conclude  that  the  'right  to  mine 
and  remove  coal  by  deeds  conveying  land  In 
language  peculiarly  applicable  to  imder- 
ground  mining  does  not  Include  the  right  to 
remove  such  coal  by  strlp-mlnlng  methods.'  ' 

SKIZOLOCHI  vs.  EAST  OHIO  GAS 

In  the  case  of  Skizolochl  vs.  East  Ohio 
Gas  Co.  In  1974,  the  state  appeals  court 
there  held  that  the  company  had  not  ac- 
quired the  right  to  strip  mine,  but  bad  ac- 
quired the  rights  for  deep  mining  or  drlUing. 

The  court  held  that  "Contracts  are  to  be 
Interpreted  so  as  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
the  parties,  ak^that  Intent  U  evidenced  by 
the  contractuid  language:  that  the  right 
to  strip  mine  for  coal  Is  not  Implicit  in  the 
ownership  of  a  severed  mineral  estate,  and, 
flnaUy.  "A  deed  which  severs  a  mineral  es- 
tate from  a  surface  estate  and  which  ccm- 
veys  the  right  to  use  the  surface  Incident  to 
mining  coal  in  language  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  deep-mining  techniques,  does  not 
grant  the  right  to  remove  coal  b>  strip-mlu- 
Ing  m.ethods." 

It  was  in  this  case  that  ihe  Ohio  court 
t  turned  to  an  earlier  Colorado  ruling — Barker 
vs.  Mlntz — and  noted.  "To  construe  the 
•right  to  use"  as  including  the  right  to  strip- 
mine  would  be  to  pervert  the  basic  purpose 
01  a  principle  designed  to  mutually  accom- 
modate the  owner  of  the  mineral  estate  and 
the  owner  of  the  surface  estate  separate  prop- 
erties." 

Ohio  continued  that  although  strip-min- 
ing Is  a  modem,  technologically-sound  meth- 
od to  provide  the  mineral  owner  "a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  his  property,  yet  we  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  additional  fact  that  strip-mining, 
although  slmUar  to  deep  mining  insofar  as 
both  represent  a  means  to  a  legitimate  end. 
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necessarily  and  unavoidably  causes  total 
disruption  of  the  surface  estate. 

•'Time-honored  rules  of  law,  meant  to  In- 
sure the  mutual  enjoyment  of  severed  min- 
eral and  surface  estates,  cannot  be  blindly 
applied  to  resolve  a  question  Involving  the 
right  to  strtp-mlne.  This  Is  true,  not  because 
those  rules  lack  pre!»ent  vitality,  but  be- 
cause they  are  dependent  upon  presump- 
tions wholly  Irrelevant  to  strip-mining." 

It  U  perhaps  this  last  paragraph  which 
sums  up  the  further  arguments  on  the  part 
of  those  supporting  landowner's  con.sent. 
Present  in  most  of  the  court  rulings  Is  the 
notice  that  the  original  deeds  or  documents 
Involved  were  obviously  aimed  at  deep-min- 
ing— which  has  a  lesser  effect  on  the  surface 
than  does  strip-mining. 

And  this  was,  claim  con.sent  supporters, 
exactly  the  feelings  of  Congress  when  the 
mineral  rights  were  originally  separated 
from  the  surface  ownership  of  homesteaded 
lands. 

Congress  knows,  back  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  that  many  of  these  homesteaded 
lands  had  coal.  In  1909,  diu-ing  the  61st  Con- 
gress In  relation  to  HB  13907  In  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  a  report  from  the  interior 
department  entitled  "Agricultural  Entries  on 
Coal  Lands"  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

COAL    UNO   CLASSIFICATION 

This  document,  in  part,  attempted  to 
classify  coal  lands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  references  in  terms  of  classifications  dealt 
with  depths  of  shafts  only — deep-mining.  In 
other  words. 

"The  Interior  Department  is  making  classi- 
fication not  only  to  present  .  .  .  but  to  all 
cool  lands,  known  to  contain  coal,"  said  that 
study. 

Landowner  consent  advocates  cont-end, 
even  further,  that  following  Congre.'iscs  indi- 
cated their  understanding  that  the  coal 
mining  in  question  was  deep-mining — and 
that  agriculture  and  deep-mining  could  co- 
exist— a  position  held  by  several  of  the  or- 
ganizations deploring  strip-mining  today. 

Before  th^  64tb  Congress,  again  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  April  of  1916, 
came  this  statement:  "The  farmer-stockman 
is  not  seeking  and  does  not  desire  the  min- 
erals, his  experience  and  efforts  behig  in  the 
line  of  stockgrazlng  and  farming,  which  op- 
erations can  be  carried  on  without  being  ma- 
terially interferred  with  by  the  reservation  of 
minerals  and  the  prospecting  for  removal  of 
same  from  the  land." 

Included  In  that  rejxirt  is  a  statement 
speaking  of  allowing  rights  for  qualified  per- 
sons to  prospect  and  enter  mineral  deposits 
"under  such  restrictions  as  will  prevent  the 
destruction  or  injury  of  permanent  improve- 
ments of  the  patentees." 

Based  on  these  and  similar  precedents, 
those  individuals  and  organizations  seeking 
^•hat  they  consider  the  protection  of  land- 
owner's consent  feel  that  such  a  provision  is 
far  from  unconstitutional. 

It  represents.  Instead,  only  the  original 
thinking  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  the  entire  mineral-landowner  situa- 
tion was  established.  As  such,  they  feel,  It 
should  be  reaffirmed  by  this  curreat  Con- 
gress. 


MRS.  THELMA  WILLIAMS'  RE- 
SPONSE TO  PRO  ABORTION  REC- 
ORD INSERT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MIS&OURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Thelraa  Wll- 
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liams  of  Sunrise  Beach,  Mo.,  enclosing  her 
response  to  an  article  on  abortion  which 
appeared  in  both  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  November  2  issue  of 
the  National  Obsei-ver.  Mi-s.  Williams 
took  issue  with  the  statements  contained 
In  this  article  and  requested  that  I  allow 
her  the  opportunity  to  respond  by  insert- 
ing her  letter  addi-essed  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. In  response  to  Mrs.  Williams'  re- 
quest, I  Insert  her  letter  in  the  Record: 
Sunrise  Brach,  Mo., 

November  7.  1974. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  I  write  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  letter  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  the  "National  Observer"  news- 
paper. The  subject  Is  abortion.  I  wish  to  state 
my  views. 

I  too,  don't  believe  most  of  y.m  realize  the 
power  you  hold  In  your  hands.  It  is  Incredible 
that  in  the  United  Stales,  any  man  or  woman, 
whether  in  a  position  of  political  pre.>tige,  or 
nie>IU.'al  authority  could  considtr  '  hey  have 
the  infinite  wisdom  to  decide  w'..o  >.houlci,  or 
should  not  live  to  be  born. 

R.W.A.,  hi  ihe  letter  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Observer,  and  introduced  into  the  Con- 
prcssionftl  Record  by  Rep.  Dellum.s  has  said 
ihrtt  if  you  deny  women  the  right  to  legal 
atjor'iion  you  wUl  produce  Richard  Specks, 
Charles  Mansons,  and  battered,  abused  chil- 
dren. 

Le^ial  abortion,  funded  by  our  tax  dollars, 
and  backed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has  al- 
ready done  this  in  the  United  States.  The 
childrrn  are  battered  out  of  life  It.self  within 
their  mother's  womb.  The  Richard  Speckt.. 
and  Cliarles  Mausons  now  wear  crisp  white 
coats,  work  In  antiseptic  surroundings,  and 
kill  flailv.  They  have  no  legal  retribution  to 
fear.  In  truth.  If  proper  Ju;tice  was  meted  to 
these  professional  killers,  they  would  be  im- 
prl.soned,  as  other  known  criminals  are. 

Rep.  Dellumi  has  cited  R.W.A.s  letter  ni 
being  a  loglc.il.  and  compaR<;iona''e  look  at 
the  abortion  issue.  I'm  moved  to  qi'estion  his 
own  powers  of  logic.  If  he  actually  belle v'es 
this.  Her  letter  is,  in  fact,  filled  witii  con- 
tradlctlon.s,  and  far  more  emotion  than  logic. 

Example:  She  states  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  favor  abortion.  No  reliable  poll 
has  been  taken.  Questions  ha'e  been  mls- 
leudinK;>  or  .ilanied  toward  the  abortion  posi- 
tion. Even  it  a  vote  was  taken  which  included 
every  adult  citizen,  it  wouldn't  be  valid,  at 
this  .stage  because  far  more  objective  educa- 
tion must  be  done  before  the  average  person 
could  njHke  a  sotind  Judgment. 

The  quality  of  life  in  Japan  was  cited 
a-,  proof  of  permissive  abortion's  success 
there.  Increasing  reports  of  child  abandon- 
meij'--.  infanticide,  guilt  and  mental  problems 
are  coming  from  that  country.  Doctors  and 
fcoclologlst-,  are  puzzled  at  why  women  with 
easy  acce.^s  to  abortion  are  killing  their  chil- 
dren in  these  ways:  (1)  throwing  them  from 
moving  trains,  (2)  leaving  them  to  smother 
in  train  depot  lockers,  and  (3)  abandoning 
them  alive.  Anyone  who  has  pondered  the 
deeper  questions  of  life  knows  why.  No  na- 
tion can  be  .saturated  with  an  autl-family, 
p.ntl-bnby,  "quality  of  life"  mentality,  and 
not  eventually  lose  respect  for  all  life.  Ger- 
many's Nazi  era  looms  as  positive  proof  of 
tills.  Japan  is  not  only  a  sad  example  to  hold 
up  for  us  to  copy  in  the  treatment  of  our 
children,  born  or  unborn,  it  bas  enslaved, 
rather  than  freed  it's  women,  in  the  matter 
of  abortion.  The  salt-poisoning  method  was 
abandoned  by  that  coimtry  only  after  years 
of  proof  of  it's  hazards  to  the  iiealth  of 
tlieir  women.  (America  Is  now  doing  them.) 
The  percentages  of  Japanese  women  stiiTering 
mental  and  physical  complica.tions  hardly 
proves  abortion  to  be  superior  to  giving  birth. 
R.W.A.  says  Japan  has  no  unwanted  children. 
Why  then,  is  infanticide  on  the  rise?  I  do  not 
believe  she  has  properly  re.searched  the  I'atts. 
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As  for  Latin  America,  or  any  of  the  Third 
World  countries,  exploitation  of  the  poor,  by 
a  minority  of  elite  wealthy,  bas  contributed 
more  to  the  suffering  and  starvation  of  peo- 
ple than  sheer  numbers  could  do.  This  is 
also  true  in  America.  Local  supermarkets  dis- 
card boxes  of  food  dally — cartons  of  bread 
browned  a  bit  too  much,  produce  kept  at 
high  prices  until  it  spoils,  etc.  It  Is  hardly 
logical  to  accuse  the  baby  being  born  of  tui- 
halanclng  the  universe.  Greed  Is  the  cul- 
prit— not  the  baby. 

I  find  very  little  substance  In  R.W.A.'s  long 
epistle  to  Congress.  The  supposed  compas- 
sion, which  Impressed  Rep.  Dellums  Is  lack- 
ing when  any  person,  male  or  female,  will 
put  a  price  tag  on  human  life,  and  boast  of 
tlie  savings  to  taxpayers  when  abortions  are 
performed.  Certainly  a  dead  baby  doesn't 
have  to  be  fed,  given  medical  attention,  or 
educated,  but  using  this  brand  of  compas- 
sion we  can  do  many  things.  We  can,  as 
the  abortionists  claim,  reduce  mortality 
rates  for  children  with  defects.  Naturally  the 
child  killed  by  abortion  isn't  going  to  die  of 
anything  else,  not  even  a  crash  on  the  high- 
way. Extending  this  "lllogic",  I  can,  if  given 
tha  legal  right.  Immediately  reduce  all  cancer 
deaths  in  this  country,  by  shooting  the  vlC" 
tims  before  they  have  time  to  die  from 
cancer.  Wouldn't  this  be  humanitarian  of 
me?  I  could  save  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  I  submit  that  this  Is  clearly 
unsound  thinking,  and  far  from  compas- 
sionate. Yet,  this  Is  exactly  the  same  type  of 
rationalization  applied  to  free-wheeling 
abortion. 

Regarding  women  of  poverty:  If  more  are 
choosing  abortion  now.  It  is  largely  due  to 
coercion.  Society  pressures  the  welfare 
mother  to  feel  guilty  at  bearing  new  life. 
R.W.A.  is  a  prime  example,  hi  citing  the 
money  saved  for  her  and  the  rest  of  society 
when  babies  are  aborted,  rather  than  fed 
and  cared  for.  Is  this  not  making  the  poverty 
mother  a  whipped  and  beholden  creatttre 
fearful  of  public  censure  If  she  bears  another 
child?  Compassion  again? 

Raising  a  child  IS  an  awesome,  though 
rewarding  commitment.  It  Is  incredible  only 
to  those  who  make  It  so,  or  none  of  us  would 
exist.  Granted,  many  women  do  not  have 
the  maturity,  maternal  instinct,  or  lack  of 
selfishness  necessary  to  be  a  parent.  But,  they 
scarcely  nead  to  place  their  unwanted  baby 
on  your  desk.  Mr.  Congressman.  They  have 
only  to  give  it  to  one  of  the  many  pairs  of 
open  arras,  waiting  to  adopt  and  love  it. 

Tiie  claim  that  abortion  will  lead  to  the 
killing  of  other  helpless  tmwcnted  people — 
tlie  old,  111.  and  retarded  Is  quite  valid.  It 
is  already  happening,  and  being  proposed 
for  legalizing  repeatedly  in  various  state  leg- 
islatures. R.W.A.,  again  needs  to  further  her 
research  with  facts,  and  not  depend  on  her 
private  prejudices  and  emotions. 

The  medical  statements  made  by  her  are 
a  hodgepodge  of  Ignorance.  Even  pro-abor- 
tionists. Including  doctors,  and  biologists 
state  clearly  when  conception  occurs.  There 
is  no  significant  debate  on  this  question.  She 
contradicts  herself  by  referring  to  the  un- 
born as  only  a  "potential  human  being"  In 
one  paragraph,  then  refers  to  It  later  as  what 
It  Is — a  child. 

Her  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
it's  teaching  isn't  worthy  of  comment.  It  Is 
high  time  people  who  are  anti-Catholic  stop 
interpreting  that  faith  in  public.  (And  this 
Includes  those  within  It's  ranks.)  The  term 
"devout"  is  habitually  mlstised.  R.W.A.  ob- 
viously has  an  Ignorant  Catholic  friend,  but 
by  no  stretch  of  wild  ImE^inatlon  could  she 
properly  be  termed,  "devout".  If  the  two  of 
them  are  sincere  in  seeking  truth  In  the.se 
matters  they  sliould  consult  an  authority  in 
the  church,  such  as  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen, 
and  stop  being  self -proclaimed  experts. 

It's  interesting,  though,  that  those  who 
favor  abortion,  always  get  their  ammunition 
from   the   same    "dirty   trick'   bag   when    it 
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comes  to  religion.  They  pvUl  out  the  same 
arsenal  each  time:  The  Pope,  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  This  conveniently  Ignores  other 
religious  denominations  who  have  Impor- 
tant spokesmen  firmly  against  abortion,  as 
well  as  vast  numbers  of  laity  of  all  faiths. 
In  fact,  only  someone  who  is  in  some  way 
Ignorant  of  scientific  fact,  or  has  a  "name 
only"  religious  commitment  can  favor  abor- 
tion. It  Is  Irrevocably  hicompatlble  with 
God's  Commandment  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill". 

Another  Interesting  thing  in  R.W.A.'s  let- 
ter is  the  mention  of  danger  In  birth  control 
methods,  but  no  mention  of  dangers  from 
legal  abortion.  Dr.  Tom  Hllgers,  OB-GYN,  has 
written  a  book  "Induced  Abortion"  which 
could  show  abortion  minded  women  the 
price  they  can  expect  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
posedly safe,  legal  abortion.  There  are  other 
doctors  in  vast  number  who  agree. 

What  about  that  woman  who  is  42,  has 
her  children  grown,  has  launched  a  career, 
and  doesn't  want  a  new  baby?  Or,  the  ath- 
lete who  may  not  get  the  sliver  medal  in  an 
Olympic  race  If  she's  pregnant?  If  either 
care  so  little  for  their  imborn  chUd,  they 
are  willing  to  kill  It,  they  shouldn't  have 
emotional  qualms  at  giving  It  to  adoptive 
parents.  Many  activities  can  be  pvirsued  for 
most  of  a  pregnancy.  Allowing  a  baby  to  be 
born  will  requh*  a  matter  of  weeks,  at  most 
a  few  months  of  the  woman's  life  to  be  "sac- 
rificed." When  you  consider  how  little  she 
loses  m  the  span  of  her  life,  while  the  baby 
Is  asked  to  forfeit  all,  with  no  option  for  a 
re-run,  the  scale  of  Justice  Is  certainly 
weighted  at  a  crazy  angle,  when  tUted  toward 
abortion. 

The  amblvllence  in  R.W.A.'s  letter  to  Con- 
gress makes  for  confusion,  not  logic.  Maybe 
some  people  are  vindictive  enough  to  want 
a  pregnant  woman  to  suffer  for  her  sexual 
activity,  but  I  doubt  that  many  do.  As  for 
"punishment " — death  from  abortion,  by 
suction,  which  tears  the  baby  apart;  curret- 
tage,  which  cuts  it  apart;  the  saline  method, 
which  both  poisons  and  bttrns  Its  skin  away; 
and  the  hysterotomy  which  brings  it  out 
alive,  to  die  slowly  In  a  basin,  can  hardly 
be  called  "tender  loving  care".  If  done  to 
an  animal,  in  fact,  the  SPCA  would  scream 
correctly  "Bloody  Murder!"  The  mother.  In 
all  these  cases,  along  with  her  doctor — NOT 
any  Congressman,  or  Pro-lifer  is  hifllctlng 
the  punishment. 

The  unborn  human  can  be  taught  In  the 
womb.  (Proven  by  Dr.  Llley,  father  of  fetol- 
ogy.) It  Is  extremely  sensitive  to  pain,  and 
has  all  the  attributes  of  humanity  that  you 
or  I  do.  It  needs  only  time  and  notirlshment 
to  fulfill  its  unique  position  in  this  universe. 
It's  a  heartless  insult,  as  well  as  a  scientific 
lie  to  terA  It  a  fetus  "with  the  InteUlgence 
and  sensitivity  of  a  fly"  as  R.W.A.  has  done. 

Like  hefc,  I  would  like  to  have  my  last  point 
cover  the  personal  reasons  I  have  for  object- 
ing to  permissive  abortion.  I,  too,  have 
nothing  to  gain  or  lose  for  myself. 

Patriotism  Is  one  motivation.  I  deplore  the 
real  prospect  of  watching  my  once  great 
country,  which  has  a  past  record  for  defend- 
ing the  helpless  and  oppressed,  compound 
the  violence  of  other  wars,  by  declaring  war 
on  the  unborn.  Also.  I  question  the  dangers 
of  stripping  fathers,  married  or  single  of 
every  right  over  the  very  life  or  death  of  their 
offspring,  and  placing  total  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother,  and  the  hired  doctor. 
Injustices  suffered  by  women  at  tlie  hands 
of  men  will  not  be  made  right  by  such  brutal 
retribution,  any  more  than  violence  by 
Negro  and  Indian  against  the  white  man 
will  correct  past   mistreatment. 

Unlike  R.W.A..  I  don't  question  my  self- 
worth.  My  life  (42  years)  has  been  brimful, 
with  Joy  and  sorrow.  Self-worth  is  a  product 
of  inner  chaiacter  and  spiritual  maturity.  It 
doesn't  hinge  on  the  treatment,  good  or  bad, 
which  we  receive.  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  is 
living  proof  of  this.  I  do  agree  with  R.W.A. 
tliat  human  beings  are  too  preciou.s  to  be 
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denied  their  freedom.  This  Includes  the  un- 
born human's  freedom  to  be  bom,  rather 
than  endure  the  slavery  of  death  In  the 
womb.  I  have  concern  too,  for  the  medical 
personnel  who  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to 
healing  and  saving  lives,  and  now  contem- 
plate ending  theh:  careers  rather  than  be- 
come hired  killers. 

Mr.  Congressman,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
(Madelyn  Murrays,  not  withstanding),  that 
this  18  a  nation  under  God.  President  Ford, 
upon  being  sworn  in  a.s  our  lender,  called  on 
us  to  pray  for  him,  and  all  of  you  in  govern- 
ment. In  mentioning  atheists,  he  said,  "If 
there  can  be  any,  after  what  we've  been 
throtigh."  The  height  of  hj-pocrisy  would  be 
to  pray  to  God  for  His  divine  guidance  and 
protection,  while  plunging  head  on  with  the 
destruction  of  His  little  one.s. 

In  summary,  I  repeat:  My  self-esteem  is 
Intact,  because  I  know  who  I  am  and  what 
I  am.  I  am  the  person  conceived  in  my 
Mother's  womb.  I  am  no  different  now  than 
then,  except  that  I  was  allowed  to  live,  grow, 
and  mature.  This  applies  to  all  of  us.  includ- 
ing you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Tlilnk  about  that. 

ITiank  you  for  reading  this. 
Most  Respectfully. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Wti-lia-ms. 


DARIUS    JHABVALA 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSEIIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  25.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  note,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  death  at 
46  of  Darius  S.  Jhabvala,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

During  his  years  with  the  Globe,  and 
previously  at  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, Mr.  Jhabvala  was  one  of  our  most 
able  and  distinguished  diplomatic  re- 
porters. His  passing  is  a  serious  loss  to 
his  profession  and  his  Nation. 

The  Boston  Globe  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 20,  carried  an  obituaiy  filed  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  paper's 
Washington  Bureau.  I  wish  to  enter  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Boston  Globe  Nov.  20, 1974] 

Washington. — Darius  S.  Jhabvala,  diplo- 
matic correspondent  for  The  Boston  Globe, 
died  early  yesterday  at  his  home  liere  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  46. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  State  De- 
partment Correspondents  Assn.  and  was 
known  among  his  colleagues  and  the  diplo- 
matic community  worldwide  for  his  wit, 
charm  and  knowledge  of  world  affairs. 

"Darius  was  Mr.  Chips — lovable,  fun  to 
tease,  but  the  guy  we  went  to  when  we 
needed  advice,"  said  Richard  Valerianl,  NBC 
diplomatic  correspondent.  "He  was  easily  the 
most  popular  guy  in  the  State  Dept.  press 
corps." 

In  Tokyo  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer said: 

"I  have  just  learned  with  shock  and  dis- 
may the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Darius 
Jhabvala. 

"As  past  president  of  the  State  Dept.  Cor- 
respondents Assn.  and  as  one  of  the  most 
regular  of  the  regulars  covering  the  depart- 
ment, I  valued  Darius  as  an  outstanding 
Jotirnalist  and  as  a  friend.  ^ 

"He  will  be  missed  not  only  for  the  highest 
professional  standards  he  set  for  himself 
but  also  for  the  warmth  and  gentleness  for 
which  he  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Department. 
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"Darius  was  a  great  human  being.  We  liave 
all  lost  a  unique  friend." 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Ktirt 
Waldhelm  issued  the  following  statement: 
"I  was  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  to  heer 
of  the  sudden  death  of  oiu  friend  and  col- 
league, DarltiB  S.  Jhabvala.  Over  the  year.s  all 
of  us  in  the  United  Nations,  whetlier  fiR- 
tional  representatives.  Secretariat  members 
or  correspondents  increasingly  appreciated 
his  exceptional  gifts  as  a  Journalist,  especial- 
ly in  the  diplomatic  field. 

'I  express  my  deep  sympathy  to  his  fHmlly 
in  their  cruel  loss.  We  ahall  miss  him 
greatly." 

John  Scali,  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  a  former  ABC  diplomatic 
correspondent,  said: 

"Daritis  Jhabvala  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing foreign  policy  reporters  and  analysts  of 
our  era.  He  was  especially  renowned  for  his 
ability  to  xinderstand  what  was  happening 
at  the  United  Nations  and  skiUfully  relate  it 
to  the  course  of  events  In  the  world.  His  was 
a  unique  contribution.  The  world  of  journa- 
llshm  and  diplomacy  compassionate  col- 
league," compassionate  colleague. 

A  native  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Jhabvala  came  to 
this  country  after  World  War  II  and  worked 
in  the  commtinlcations  section  of  the  United 
Nations  from  1949  to  1954.  He  attended  the 
Latin  American  School  in  Chicago  and  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  diplomacy. 

Prom  1956  to  1960  he  worked  as  an  assist- 
an  editor  at  Newsweek  in  New  York.  He  then 
covered  the  United  Nations  for  the  old  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  until  1965,  when  he 
joined  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Jhabvala  "grew  up"  with  the  United 
Nations,  from  working  as  a  clerk  In  the 
organization's  early  days  at  Lake  Success, 
N.Y..  to  last  week,  when  he  covered  the  con- 
troversial visit  of  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization leader  Yassir  Arafat. 

After  explaining  the  details  and  nuances 
of  the  impact  of  the  Arafat  speech  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  Mr.  Jhabvala  concluded 
in  his  final  news  analysis  in  last  Sunday  s 
Globe;  "He  neither  produced  any  new  for- 
mula to  settle  the  differences  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  through  negotia- 
tions, nor  was  his  rhetoric  that  of  peace." 

At  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  State 
Dept.,  where  he  began  to  work  for  the  Globe 
in  1970.  Mr.  Jhabvala's  style  of  work  com- 
bined long  hours  and  enduring  patience. 

He  usually  worked  seven  days  a  week,  ig- 
noring the  pleas  of  his  editors  that  he  take 
more  time  off.  ReturnUig  from  his  recent 
KLosinger  17-day  trip,  Mr.  Jhabvala  at  his 
own  Insistence  spent  but  a  single  day  in 
Washington  before  traveling  to  New  Y'ork  to 
cover  the  Arafat  speech. 

To  the  most  obstinate  "no-comment"  dip- 
lomat. Wr.  Jhabvala  would  returti  again  and 
ngain  i-.i  search  of  conversation  and  clarifi- 
cation. In  his  travels,  he  wotild  be  remem- 
bered for  his  soft  British-colonial  accent  and 
his  propensity  for  self-parody,  calling  people 
"Chappy."  from  ambassadors  to  copy  boys. 

At  the  Herald  Tribune  and  at  the  Globe. 
Mr.  Jhabvala's  persistence  paid  off  with  a 
continuing  series  of  excluslves  Involving 
American  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war 
and  other  world  developments. 

One  of  Mr.  Jhabvala's  reports  created  a 
sensation  in  this  country  and  drew  attention 
worldwide.  Mr.  Jhabvala  disclosed  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  on  Aug.  8,  1965,  that  Hanoi, 
almost  a  year  earlier,  had  accepted  a  proposal 
for  unconditional  peace  talks  and  the  United 
States  had  rejected  it. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  a  non -Commu- 
nist Asian  diplomat  shortly  after  the  Gulf 
oj  Tonkin  crisis. 

The  United  States  spurned  the  proposal 
because  it  came  during  the  1964  presidential 
campaign  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  felt  that 
If  word  of  peace  talks  had  leaked  out  It 
wotild  have  damaged  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Jhabvala  reported. 
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Mr.  Jhabvala  also  was  the  first  reporter  In 
the  world  to  break  the  story  that  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  with  cloee-ln  American  air 
support,  bad  tnvaded  Laos  In  late  January. 
1971.  With  stories  about  the  Invasion  by  cor- 
respondents on  the  scene  blocked  by  un- 
precedented U.S.  censorship,  he  pieced  an  ac- 
count together  from  sources  here  and  told 
Globe  readers  what  was  going  on  days  before 
the  invasion  was  officially  acknowledged.  In 
another  major  exclusive,  he  reported  one 
month  ahead  of  the  official  announcement, 
that  Canada  would  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Jhabvala  was  al.so  the  first  American 
correspondent  to  detail  the  maneuvers  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

At  the  State  Depairtment  and  on  the  sev- 
eral trips  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  Mr. 
Jhabvala  was  father  confessor  to  his  felloir 
correspondent-s,  as  well  as  Journalistic  advis- 
er, travel  guide,  occasional  pharmacUt  ("Doc 
Darius"  had  a  traveling  medicine  chest  and 
was  a  frequent  loser  la  •"liar's  poker,"  a  fa- 
vored card  game ) . 

It  was  not  Infrequent  after  a  press  confer- 
ence for  other  reporters  to  buzz  around, 
asking  "Darius,  what's  the  lead?  What's  the 
lead?"  He  usually  told  them,  and  shortly 
thereafter  wire-service  tickers  and  network 
baritones  would  echo  authoritatively  what 
he  said. 

On  his  laf  t  ride  aboard  the  Kissinger  whirl- 
wind, a  33-day  Journey  to  world  capitals,  Mr. 
Jhabvala  returned  to  his  native  country 
after  a  27-yeBr  absence.  As  the  plane  ap- 
proached the  New  Delhi  airport,  Kltslnger 
wandered  aft  to  joke  with  reportei-s  and  said, 
"All  right  you  guys,  where  Is  my  arrival 
statement?"  (US-Indlan  relations  have  not 
been  the  most  harmonious  of  late.) 

•'Mr.  Secretary,"  Darius  replied  for  the 
group  of  reporter."!.  "I  can't  provide  you  with 
a  statement,  but  I  can  provide  you  with  an 
accent."  Kissinger  growled  back  In  his  Oer- 
man  accent,"!  can  provide  the  accent  myself. 
What  I  need  Is  an  arrlvpl  statement." 

Kissinger,  like  most  world  diplomats,  held 
a  fondness  and  a  respect  for  Mr.  Jhabvala. 
The  Secretary  once  gave  his  traveling  com- 
panion an  autographed  poster,  signed,  "To 
Darius  Jhabvala,  the  real  Boston  Brahmin. 
Henry  Kissinger."  The  poster  featured  a 
grinning  portrait  nnd  the  caption,  "HI,  I'm 
Henry!  Fly  me  to  Damascus." 

Mr.  Jhabvala  was  the  Boston  Globe's  most 
traveled  reporter,  logging  a  quarter  million 
miles  to  witness  the  quest  for  Vietnam  peace 
at  Paris,  detente  at  the  Moscow  simimlts  and 
In  Peking  and  the  shuttle  diplomacy  In  the 
Middle  East. 

On  Jan.  27,  1974,  after  a  Kissinger  trip  to 
the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Jhabvala  wrote  of  the 
"grueling  path  of  peace"  as  diplomacy  shut- 
tled between  the  capitals  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations. 

"In  the  absence  of  adequate  diet  and  sleep, 
the  nagging  fatigue  is  offset  by  adrenalin. 
The  body  can  stand  a  lot  of  ptinlshntent 
v.hen  it  makes  history  or  is  witness  to  it 
being  made." 

In  1974  alone,  Mr.  Jhabvala  made  five  trtps 
out  of  the  country,  including  three  to  the 
Middle  East  with  Klbjlnger.  One  trip  In  April, 
May  and  early  June  logged  24.000  miles,  com- 
prising 41  shutUe  flights  in  the  Middle  Eabt 
that  Included  13  to  Damascus  and  17  to  Jeru- 
Bolem  that  caxised  the  traveling  press  to  nick- 
name the  Kisslng(>r  airplane  "The  To  To 
Express." 

The  rigorous  schedule  was  not  at  all  new 
for  Mr.  JhBbvala.  In  197.3,  he  also  had  made 
three  b-ips  t«  the  Middle  East,  Japan  and  at 
one  point  a  six-part  series  on  the  plight  of 
war  victims  and  refugees  throughout  the 
region.  In  November  that  yeai',  he  logged 
another  24,000  rniles  with  Kissinger  in  the 
Middle  East,  Japan  and  Red  China. 

His  travels  also  took  him  in  1972  to  Mos- 
cow for  a  summit  meeting,  Austria,  Poland, 
«i:d  Geneva.  He  \v;is  present  in  Iceland  for 
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a  major  US- Western  Europe  summit  meeting 
and  wbls  on  hand  on  several  occasions  In 
Paris  for  developments  in  the  Vietnam  peace 
talka.  He  also  spent  time  covering  former 
President  Nixon  at  both  Key  Btscayne,  Fla. 
and  San  Clemente,  Caltf . 

Mr.  Jhabvala  wrote  a  weekly  editorial  page 
column  for  the  Boston  Olobe,  analyzing 
events  that  had  shaped  world  history. 

He  was  blight  and  seldom  weighed  more 
than  120  pound.s,  but  Joshed  his  heftier  col- 
leagues, saying  "I  bet  you  can't  get  yotir 
clothes  at  tiie  boys'  section  at  Brooks  Bro- 
thers." 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Saiica,  whom  he  met  In 
1947  In  >7ew  York  when  she  worked  for  the 
Columbia  University  student  newspapers. 

He  also  leaves  two  sons,  Murzban,  23,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Northwestern;  and  Jamanp,  20,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Antloch  College;  and  two  daughters, 
Tebmura,  18,  and  Klrman,  15,  both  students 
at   Woodiow   Wilson  High  School   here. 


THi;  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FARMER 


HON.  E.  G.  SHUSTER 

or    PFNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  critical  financial  condition  in 
which  a  great  number  of  American  fann- 
er.s  find  them.selves  at  present,  I  think  the 
following  ai-ticle,  entitled  "The  Plight  of 
the  Fanner,"  extracted  from  the  No- 
vember 21,  1974,  edition  of  the  Bedford 
County  Press  and  written  by  Barb 
Ritchcy,  is  both  timely  and  appropriate: 

The  Plight  of  the  FAa&iER 
(By  Barb  Rltchey) 

'There  aren't  many  ways  for  the  farmer 
tu  get  along  anymore  besides  increasing  his 
agricultural  debt  or  resorting  to  an  oS-farm 
Income."  according  to  Gerald  Yoder,  of  RD  1, 
Woodbury. 

With  prices  to  the  farmer  for  grain,  trans- 
portation, and  everything  else  going  up  the 
way  they  are  while  the  prices  he  can  sell  his 
products  at  stay  the  same  or  go  down,  the 
farmer  in  Bedford  County  as  well  as  In  the 
entire  United  States  Is  In  trouble. 

•■Pocd  is  dirt  cheap,"  Yoder.  a  state  director 
of  th3  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association 
(PPA)  and  past  local  president  of  the 
county's  chapter,  said.  "The  people  who  have 
the  problems  with  the  price  of  food  are  the 
ones  on  a  fixed  income  or  who  are  retired  or 
have  a  low  income.  Compared  with  teachers' 
salEiries  and  those  who  get  organized  labors 
wages,  If  food  prices  had  gone  up  with  wages, 
food  would  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  does. 
It's  all  relative." 

Prices  for  beef  have  stayed  the  same  since 
about  1946,  while  com.  for  example,  a  neces- 
sary food  for  beef  cattle,  that  had  been  priced 
at  $1.60  has  risen  to  14.11  a  bushel,  according 
to  Yoder.  Pinners  lose  about  $140  a  piece  for 
cattle  over  and  above  what  they  get  for  the 
sale. 

Even  week  old  calves  that  had  sold  for 
$80  to  $100  a  piece  a  year  ago  are  being  sold 
at  $20  a  head  if  the  farmer  Is  lucky,  Donald 
Replogle,  a  RD  1,  New  Enterprise,  another 
member  of  the  PFA,  said.  Prices  for  the  rais- 
ing of  these  animals  have  doubled  what  they 
were  a  year  ago,  while  the  amount  the  farmer 
receives  has  gone  down. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  cow  that 
was  done  milking  could  be  sold  for  beef  and 
the  money  used  to  buy  four  or  five  tons  of 
soybeans  to  bring  back  for  feed,  according  to 
Harry  Wareham.  a  PFA  member  of  RD  1, 
Everett.  ICow,  1  otrever,  the  .'ame  cov  could 
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not  even  buy  a  ton  of  soybeans.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  fertilizer,  too. 

Another  alternative  to  the  farmer  besides 
the  two  mentioned  bef(»e  is  for  him  to  go 
out  of  business.  If  enoTigh  of  farmers  did  go 
out  of  business,  a  food  shortage  would  result. 
Even  the  ones  that  do  weather  the  storm, 
however,  have  cut  their  herds  drastically — to 
the  point  where  If  the  Income  they  receive 
should  go  up  now.  there  would  stUl  be  a 
shortage  because  it  takes  time  to  rebuild  a 
herd. 

"We  used  to  keep  265  beef  cattle  and  tl>en 
It  went  down  to  110,  and  now  we  have  only 
four  left,  and  two  of  these  have  been  sold, " 
Yoder  said.  "I  know  a  man  in  Williamsburg 
who  hasn't  kept  any  cattle  for  three  years." 

It  is  a  matter  of  priorities,  he  added.  If 
tilings  get  to  the  point  where  food  is  scarce 
r.t  any  price,  then  pe<^le  wUl  have  trouble 
eating  their  new  colored  television  sets. 
People  don't  mind  it  when  prices  for  products 
like  television  sets  go  up,  but  let  milk,  go 
up  one  cent  in  the  sujre,  and  they  yell. 

There  are  different  soils  in  Bedford  Coun- 
ty with  different  productivity  capabilities, 
and  the  southern  end  has  ste^  slopes  and 
ite  the  hai-der  part  of  the  county  to  make 
a  buck  In.  Yoder  said,  so  these  farmers  wiU 
probably  be  the  ones  to  go  first.  The  farms 
up  further  In  the  county,  though,  wUl  stait 
going  eventually. 

If  the  farmer  borrows  from  the  bank  to 
keep  his  fai-m  going,  then  when  he  can  not 
meet  his  payments,  the  bank  wUl  take  his 
farm,  and  he  will  lose  it  anyway.  "Well 
see  a  few  farms  go  this  fall,  but  more  will 
Ro  by  springtime,"  Wareham  said.  •'Some 
lanns  always  go  hi  the  fall,  but  In  the 
spring,  the  farmers  that  are  left  will  need 
to  buy  more  supplies  to  keep  going,  and  If 
they  haven't  paid  for  previotis  purchase.', 
they  won't  be  able  to  buy  more." 

"We  have  about  $400,000  in  our  farm  like 
everyone  else,"  Replogle  said.  "Most  people 
have  between  $200,000  and  $400,000  in  their 
farms,  and  money  Is  needed  to  keep  them 
going." 

"One  solution  is  for  the  government  to 
step  in  and  subsidize  the  farmer,"  Replogle 
said.  "It's  all  tied  up  in  politics  one  way  or 
the  other  anyway.  I  don't  know  how  It  got 
there,  though.  Now  that  elections  are  over 
maybe  someone  will  do  something." 

If  farmers  start  selling  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer and  cut  out  all  the  middlemen,  things 
might  Improve,  he  added.  Everything  that 
hap;)ens  to  the  middleman  affects  the  farm- 
er. If  sugar  goes  up,  it  costs  more  to  make 
Ice  cream,  and  If  transportation  costs  go  up, 
the  farmers  have  to  pay  more  to  get  their 
tood.s  to  the  buyer. 

As  mentioned  before,  off-farm  Income  is 
a  partial  answer.  Many  wives  of  farmers 
work,  and  this  brings  in  some  money.  If  the 
farmers  themselves  leave  their  farms  to  work 
elsewhere,  though,  who  will  raise  the  food? 

A  new  program  for  emergency  loans  has 
been  set  up  because,  Ui  the  beginning,  of 
the  beef  situation.  Now,  however,  farms  with 
poultry  and  hogs  besides  beef  have  received 
aid.  Tlie  government  put  out  $60  million, 
according  to  Yoder,  and  this  money  went 
to  421  such  operations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. That  is  approximately  $142,000  per  loan. 

Cheap  imports  of  beef  come  In  and  foul 
things  up,  according  to  Wareham.  Countries 
like  Atistralla  are  loaded  with  beef.  Tliere 
are  not  leally  enough  dairy  products  In  this 
country,  however,  but  the  imports  of  these 
products  from  countries  like  Holland  have 
really  hurt  that  market,  too. 

Tlie  two  past  administrations  have  been 
selling  corn  overseas  and  bringing  dairy 
products  In,  and  they  Just  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
producer,  he  continued.  They  were  hoping 
for  a  balance  of  trade,  but  the  sad  part  Is 
that  In  this  country  they  have  all  sorts  of 
federal  and  state  inspectors  while  most  of 
the  Imported  products  are  not  even  touched. 
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This  makes  it  even  harder  on  the  producer 
in  the  United  States. 
'A  lot  of  the  problems  Is  between  the  cus- 


tomer and  the  producer,  too,"  Wareham 
added.  "They  don't  really  tinderstand  one 
another's  problems." 


Mavbe  Parm-Clty  Week,  designated  foi 
November  22  through  November  28,  will  help 
the  two  imderstand  each  other  better. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— yuesrfai^,  November  26,  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  David  A.  Williams,  assistant 
minister,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  into  the 
liands  of  man  the  power  to  rule  and  gov- 
ern; who  has  enabled  men  and  women  to 
create  laws  in  human  emulation  of  the 
laws  you  have  created  for  the  universe; 
grant  imto  us  all  wisdom,  bom  of  knowl- 
edge and  hard  won  experience,  to  know 
and  to  do  Your  will.  Where  we  find  our- 
selves driven  by  self-interest,  temper  us 
with  humility;  where  we  find  ourselves 
tortured  by  hard  decisions  that  affect  the 
lives  of  many  people,  help  us  to  find  a 
serenity  of  spirit  in  which  to  make  these 
decisions;  and  where  we  have  done  well 
in  Your  service  help  us  to  feel  the  good- 
ness of  success  and  the  sense  that  in  har- 
mony with  You,  we.  too,  can  share  in  the 
continuing  creation  of  this  world.  All  this 
we  ask  of  You,  the  Creator  of  the  stars 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  our  Lord  and 
our  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  16901.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agriculttire-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  16901 »  entitled  "An  act 
maklns  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pm-poses," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE,  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr. 
Young  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  liad  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concun'ence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2938.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  Indian  people  by  improving  the  sen-lces 


and  faculties  of  Federal  Indian  health  pro- 
grams and  encouraging  maximum  participa- 
tion of  Indians  in  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE  REVEREND  DAVID  A.  WILLIAMS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Rev- 
erend David  A.  Williams,  who  serves  as 
assistant  parish  minister  for  St.  John's 
Church  in  Lafayette  Square,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  for  the  opening  prayer  he 
has  just  offered. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  fitting  to  have  a 
minister  from  the  Church  of  the  Presi- 
dents to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the 
Almighty  before  we  begin  today's  delib- 
erations. St.  Johns  Church  was  built  in 
1815  and  has  served  the  community 
since  1816.  It  is  known  as  the  Church  of 
the  Presidents  because  every  Chief  Exec- 
utive since  James  Madison  has  wor- 
shipped there  including  Gerald  Ford. 

Reverend  Williams  came  to  St.  John's 
in  September  1973,  after  completing  his 
doctorate  at  Andover-Newton  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Newton-Centre,  Mass.  He 
worked  in  psychological  and  clinical 
studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Reverend  Williams  was  able  to  be  with 
us  today  and  I  am  certain  that  mj'  col- 
leagues in  the  House  share  in  that 
feeling. 

PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER 
27,  1974,  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  16900,  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managei-s  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night, 
Wednesday,  November  27,  1974,  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  H.R.  16900,  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


messages  of  the  President  of  September 
20.  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-361  > ,  October  4, 
1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-365) .  and  Novem- 
ber 13,  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-387),  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  1012  of  the 
Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  17505,  RESCINDING 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
RECOMMENDED  IN  MESSAGES  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  to  accompany  the 
bill  H.R.  17505,  a  bill  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 


TO  ADJUST  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR 
TOBACCO  UNDER  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17506, 
to  adjust  price  support  for  tobacco  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  17606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
\merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  in  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  (c>  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
acreage  poundage  or  pomidage  farm  market- 
ing quotas  are  In  effect  under  section  317 
or  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  (1)  price  support  shall  not 
be  made  available  on  tobacco  marketed  in  ex- 
cess of  110  per  centum  of  the  marketing 
quota  (after  adjtistments)  for  the  lai-m  on 
which  such  tobacco  was  produced,  and  (2) 
for  the  purpose  of  price-support  eligibility, 
tobacco  carried  over  from  one  marketing  year 
to  another  shall,  when  marketed,  be  consid- 
ered tobacco  of  the  then  current  crop.". 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
n.ove  to  strike  the  last  word. 

NEED    FOB    LEGISLATION 

On  February  20,  1960.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  was  amended  so  as  to  change 
the  method  of  computing  the  support 
level  for  tobacco.  The  new  method  called 
for  adjusting  the  support  level  paid  for 
the  1959  crop  according  to  the  average 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  3 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  began. 

Prior  to  the  1960  amendment,  the  level 
of  support  was  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price. 

Because  of  skyrocketing  prices  farmers 
are  paying  for  the  cost  of  their  operations 
in  the  past  12  months,  utilizing  the  3- 
year  average  cost  in  determining  support 
levels  has  resulted  in  the  cun-ent  supiwrt 
level  falling  to  60  percent  of  parity.  Such 
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a  situation  only  spells  disaster  for  manj' 
small  fanners  who  look  to  tobacco  as  the 
only  source  of  income.  The  cost  of  fuel, 
fertilizer,  and  equipment  has  increased  to 
the  point  that,  if  support  prices  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  drop,  many  farmers 
will  be  facing  bankruptcy.  This  will  have 
a  profound  effect,  not  only  in  tills  partic- 
ular area  of  farm  activity,  but  on  other 
operations  of  the  farmer  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  where  he  is  also 
confronted  with  substantial  losses  due  to 
the  increased  prices  that  he  must  pay  in 
the  production  of  his  crops. 

The  bill  H.R.  17506  would  simply  pro- 
x'ide  for  the  computation  of  support 
prices  for  all  types  of  tobacco  according 
to  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  1960 
amendment  more  closely  computing  the 
support  level  to  the  actual  costs  incurred 
by  the  farmer  in  producing  the  crop. 

SECnON-BY-SECTIOIt    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  repeals  section  106 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
put  into  effect  the  means  of  determining 
price  supports  for  tobacco  that  were  in 
effect  prior  to  the  1960  amendment. 

Section  2  reenacts  as  a  part  of  section 
101(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
the  last  sentence  of  section  106  which 
deals  with  price -support  eligibility  and 
limitation  on  price  supports  for  tobacco 
on  which  acreage  poundage  or  poimdage 
farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
under  section  317  or  319. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.•^ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10701,  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF 
OCTOBER  27,  1965,  RELATING  TO 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10701)  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1965,  re- 
lating to  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors to  provide  for  construction  and 
operation  of  certain  port  facilities,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  tlie  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Howard,  Breattx,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Messrs.  Harsha,  Snyder,  and 
Don  H.  Clausen. 


ALL  THAT  GLITTERS  AINT  GOLD 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ  askec  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  House  In  one  of  the  in- 
stances when  it  has  winked  at  the  viola- 
tions of  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  which 
with  great  fervor  and  breast  beating, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  sideline  re- 


foi-mers  and  purists.  It  periodically 
adopts,  attached  an  amendment  to  the 
so-called  IDA — International  Develop- 
ment Association — fourth  replenishment 
$l'j  billion  tidbit. 

The  House  had.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  led  by  the  hardcore  conservative, 
"damn  the  aid  to  them  foreigners"  ad- 
vocates, defeated  this  self -same  IDA  bill. 
But  lo  and  behold,  prodded  by  the  ever- 
present  and  perennial  "goldbugs,"  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  disabled  Presi- 
dent who.  in  turn  prodded  by  his  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Treasury,  respective- 
ly, was  prodding  the  House  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  saying  this  was 
"must"  legislation,  that  he  had  to  have  It, 
sold  the  deal  tliat  without  a  nongermane 
amendment  repealing  the  antlgold 
gambling  provision  the  Nation  had  since 
1932,  there  would  be  no  chance  to  re- 
verse the  vote  and  obtain  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

But  mlrabile  dictu — miracle  to  re- 
late— the  hardnosed  liberal,  the  dogged 
conservative,  the  fearful  administrators, 
the  timid  and  ignorant  leadership — all 
bought  the  deaL  Do  not  bother  to  check 
the  record  and  discover  the  "golC  bugs" 
did  not  deliver  the  votes — they  got  the 
bill — and  forgot  to  even  dlscu_s  the  im- 
plications of  the  irresponsible  and 
thoughtless  removal  of  all  restraints. 

So,  now,  unless  Congress  acts  between 
now  and  January  1  a  lot  of  Americans  are 
going  to  be  buying  gilded  lead  bricks. 


NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  ADEQUATE 
PERSONNEL  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

cMr.  DE  la  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
same  time  that  American  farmers  are 
being  urged  to  do  everything  possible  to 
Increase  their  production  of  food  a  serv- 
ice of  great  importance  to  them  is  being 
di*astically  curtailed. 

County  oflBces  of  the  Agi-lcultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  have 
been  nottfled  that  they  must  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  personnel  by  next  Feb- 
ruary- These  offices  have  taken  severe 
employee  reductions  in  the  past.  Now 
they  are  told  they  must  take  more. 

The  need  for  the  assistance  they  give 
to  f  armere  in  carrying  out  essential  con- 
.servation  practices  has  not  decreased. 
Their  workloads  have  not  dwindled — 
certainly  not  in  the  counties  of  the  south 
Texas  district  I  represent.  In  one  of  these 
counties,  for  example,  duiing  fiscal  1974 
field  employees  made  no  fewer  than  1,350 
onslte  farm  inspections  and  measure- 
ments to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  xm- 
der  the  current  Farm  Act.  This  county 
has  been  directed  to  reduce  personnel  by 
four  regular  and  all  temporary  employ- 
ees. Similar  notices  have  been  received 
by  other  counties  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  shortsighted  pol- 
icy is  pursued  it  will  very  seriously  affect 
the  productivity  of  our  farmers.  The  or- 


der for  personnel  reduction  in  the  ASCS 
county  ofQces  should  be  rescinded  imme- 
diately. Funds  used  to  maintain  these 
ofiOces  represent  a  wise  and  sound  in- 
vestment, one  that  has  consistently  re- 
turned heavy  dividends.  The  investment 
must  continue  to  be  made  In  order  that 
U.S.  farmers  can  continue  to  help  feed 
the  world. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  MONDAY,  DE- 
CEMBER 2,  1974,  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  17481 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  may  have  xmtll 
midnight,  December  2,  1974,  to  file  a 
report  to  accompany  tlie  bill  HJl.  17481. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    NEED    TO    OPEN    ELK    HILLS 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

(Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  last  18  months,  I 
have  urged  my  colleagues  to  press  for 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  1  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif. 
While  the  other  body  has  passed  the 
necessary  legislation,  while  the  House  has 
voted  for  the  appropriations  to  facili- 
tate the  opening,  and  while  over  125 
Members  have  cosponsored  my  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  increased  drilling,  still 
this  vital  legislation  has  not  reached  the 
House  floor. 

At  this  time,  the  Interior  Committee 
has  before  It  a  proposal  to  place  the  Elk 
Hills  Reserve,  indeed  all  of  our  Nation's 
energy  supply,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  welcome 
this  initiative  to  place  otit  country's  oil 
reserves  in  a  unified  structure,  and  to  al- 
low the  vast  oil  reserves  at  Elk  Hills  to 
be  used  by  our  citizens.  Estimates  are 
that  the  reserve  contains  1.2  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil,  which  is  desperately  needed 
now,  and  which  should  be  drilled  at  once. 
I  hope  that  this  legislation  swiftly  clears 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  receives  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Congress. 


AMENDING  FARM  LABOR  CONTRAC- 
TOR REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3202)  to 
amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  coverage  and  to  further  ef- 
fectuate the  enforcement  of  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan' ^,    „ 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3202 
Be  it  enacted,  hy  the  Senate  and  House 


cSect  at  the  time  lie  coutracLs  witU  tl:e  furm 
labor  contractor. 

"(d)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  knowingly  has  engaged  the 
services  ol  any  farm  labor  contractor  who 
does  not  possess  such  certiflcate  as  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  deny  such  person  the 


had  a  certificate  of  registration  suspendci 
or  revoked,  or  who  does  not  presently  qualify 
for  a  certiflcate  of  registration;  or 

"(12)  haa  used  a  vehicle  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  migrant  workers,  or  has  used  real 
property  for  the  housing  of  migrant  work- 
ers, while  such  vehicle  or  real  property  failed 
to  conform   to  all   applicable   Federal   and 


otLoresentativesof  Vie   United  States  of     facilities  and  services  authorized  by  the  Act     State  safety  and  health  standards  to  the  ex- 
Imer&at:  longresi  a«embled.   That    (a)      of  June  6.  1933   (48  Stat.  113;   29  U.S.C,  49     ^-^^^^  -^^Jf^^i^ji -JfL^^^P-^^^^^ 


America  in   Congress 

this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Labor 

Contractor  Registration  Act  Amendment  of 

1974'. 

(b)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
v'henever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  .section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
inration  Act  of  1963  (7  U.S.C.  2041  et  seq.». 
Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "Interstate"  each  place 
where  it  appears  therein.  The  first  sentence 
of  section  3(b)  Is  amended  to  delete  there- 
from the  phrase  "ten  more"  and  the  phrase 
•'at  any  one  time  In  any  calendar  year".  The 
second  sentence  of  section  3(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ''Such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  any  nonprofit  charitable  organiza- 
tion, public  or  nonproflt  private  educational 
Institution,  or  similar  organization; 

"(2)  any  farmer,  processor,  cauner,  gln- 
ner,  packing  shed  operator,  or  nurseryman 
who  personally  engages  In  any  such  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  migrant  work- 
ers solely  for  his  own  operaUon; 

"(3)  any  full-time  or  regiUar  employee  of 
any  entity  referred  to  In  (1)  or  (2)  above 
who  engages  In  such  activity  solely  for  his 
employer  on  no  more  than  an  incidental 
basis; 

"(4)  any  person  who  engages  in  any  such 
activity  (A)  solely  within  a  twenty-five  mUe 
intrastate  radius  of  his  permanent  place  of 
residence  and  (B)  for  not  more  than  thir- 
teen weeks  per  year; 

"(5)  any  person  who  engages  In  any  such 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  migrant 
workers  of  any  foreign  nation  for  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  If  the  employ- 
ment is  subject  to — 

"(A)  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  nation;  or 

"(B)  an  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  any  foreign  nation  under  which  written 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  such  work- 
ers are  provided  for  and  the  enforcement 
thereof  is  provided  for  through  the  United 
States  by  an  Instrumentality  of  such  foreign 
nation; 

"(6)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  person  holdmg  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  this  Act;  or 

"(7)  any  common  carrier  or  any  full-time 
regular  employee  thereof  engaged  solely  In 
the  transportation  of  migrant  workers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  term  'agricultural  employment' 
means  employment  in  any  service  or  activity 
included  within  the  provisions  of  section 
3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(f)),  or  section  3121(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (28 
UjS.C.  3121(g))  and  the  handling,  plant- 
ing, drying,  packing,  packagmg,  processing, 
freezing,  or  grading  prloa*  to  delivery  for  stor- 
age of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodity  in  its  unmanufactured  state."'. 
Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  No  person  shall  engage  the  services 
fjf  any  farm  labor  contractor  to  supply  farm 
laborers  unless  he  first  determines  that  the 
farm  labor  contractor  possesses  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  that  is  In  full  force  and 
CXX 2356— Part  28 


et  seq.),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Wag 
ner -Peyser  Act,  for  a  period  of  up  to  three 
years.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5(a)  In  nmended  by — 

(1)  Btrlkhig  the  word  "and"  after  para- 
graph (2), 

(2)  striking  the  i>eriod  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragiaphs: 
'•(4)   has  filed,  imder  such  terms  as  the 

Secretary  may  prescrit>e,  a  statement  Iden- 
tifying each  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  transportation  of  migrant 
workers,  and  all  real  property  to  be  xised  by 
the  applicant  for  the  housing  of  migrant 
workers,  during  the  period  for  which  reg- 
Lstratlon  is  sought,  along  with  proof  that 
every  such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing  cur- 
rently conform  to  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  safety  and  health  standards  to  the 
extent  that  such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing 
are  under  the  applicant's  ownership  or  con- 
trol; and 

"(5)  has  consented  to  designation  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  agent  available  to  accept 
service  of  summons  in  any  action  against 
such  farm  labor  contractor  at  any  and  all 
times  diu-ing  which  such  farm  labor  contrac- 
tor has  departed  from  the  jvu-isdictlon  in 
which  such  action  is  commenced  or  other- 
wise has  become  unavailable  to  accept  serv- 
ice, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
set  by  the  court  in  which  such  action  has 
!)een  commenced.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  of  such  Insurance  be  less 
than  the  amount  currently  applicable  to 
vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of  psis- 
sengers  in  interstate  commerce  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  or  amounts 
offering  comparable  protection  to  persons  or 
property  from  damages  arising  out  of  the 
applicant's  ownership  of,  operation  of,  or 
his  causing  to  be  operated  any  vehicle  as 
provided  herewith:  Provided,  Tlxat  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  discretion  to  issue  reg- 
ulations requiring  Insurance  In  the  highest 
amounts  feasible  which  are  less  than  the 
amounts  currently  applicable  to  vehicles 
used  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  In 
Interstate  commerce  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  If  the  Secretary,  after  due 
and  careful  consideration,  determines  that 
the  insurance  coverage  in  such  amounts  is 
not  available  to  farm  labor  contractors  In 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  amounts 
as  such  coverage  Is  available  to  other  car- 
riers used  to  transport  passengers  in  inter- 
state commerce; ". 

SEC.  7.  Section  6(b)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(9): 

(2)  striking  the  pertod  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  is  not  in  fact  the  real  party  In  in- 
terest in  any  such  application  or  certificate 
of  registration  and  that  the  real  party  in 
interest  is  a  person,  firm,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  who  prevlouely  has 
been  denied  a  certificate  of  registration,  has 


come   within   the   ownership   or   control    of 
such  farm  labor  contractor." 

(4)  striking  "or  prostitution",  at  tiie  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  adding  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  folloviring:  "prostitution,  or  peonage; 
where  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  convic- 
liou  of  any  crime  as  si>eclfled  herein  ha.? 
been  entered  within  a  period  of  five  years 
preceding  the  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection"; 

(5)  striking  all  after  the  word  "utilized" 
In  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  ",  with  knowledge,  the  serv- 
ices of  any  person,  who  is  an  alien  not  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or 
who  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  accept  employment;". 

Sec.  8.  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  e:id  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

'■(d)  Persons  issued  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  this  section  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretai-y,  a  notice  of  each  and  every  address 
change  within  ten  days  after  such  change. 
The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  public  cen- 
tral registry  of  all  persons  issued  eertlflcales 
of  registration  under  this  section.  Persons  is- 
sued a  certificate  of  registration  under  this 
section  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  docu- 
mentation required  under  section  5(a)  (4)  of 
the  Act  applicable  to  any  vehicle  which  the 
applicant  obtains  for  use  in  tlie  transporta- 
tion of  migrant  workers  and  any  real  prop- 
erty which  the  applicant  obtains  or  learns 
will  be  used  for  the  housing  of  migrant  work- 
ers during  the  period  for  which  the  certificate 
of  registration  is  issued,  vplthln  ten  days  after 
he  obtains  or  learns  of  the  Intended  use  of 
fiuch  vehicle  or  real  property,  to  the  extent 
tliat  such  vehicle  or  such  real  property  Is 
under  the  ownerslilp  or  control  of  such  per- 
sons who  have  been  issued  certiflx^tes  of 
registration.". 

Sec  9.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  ajnended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
Ehall  be  denied  the  facilities  and  services  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (2fl  UjS.C. 
49  et  seq.) ,  upon  refusal  or  failure  to  exhibit 
the  same". 

Sec.  10.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  "and"  before  para- 
graph (5),  and  by  striking  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragr^h  (5)  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(6)  the  period 
of  enyjloyment,  (7)  the  existence  of  a  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage,  slowdown,  or  In- 
terruption of  operations  by  employees  at  a 
place  of  contracted  employment,  and  (8) 
the  existence  of  any  arrangements  with  any 
owner,  proprietor,  or  agent  of  any  commer- 
cial or  retail  establishment  in  the  area  of 
employment  under  which  he  is  to  receive  a 
commission  or  any  other  benefit  resulting 
from  any  sales  provided  to  such  commercial 
or  retail  establishment  from  the  migrant 
workers  whom  he  recruits.  The  disclosure 
required  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
writing  in  a  language  in  which  the  worker  is 
fluent,  and  written  in  a  manner  understand- 
able by  such  workers  on  such  forms  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  0  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking   "and"  after  paragraph    (d), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (e)  and  Uiserting  in  lieu  th«re«<  a 
semicolon,  end 
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(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphfi: 

"(f)  refrain  from  recruiting,  employing,  or 
•utilizing,  with  knowledge,  the  services  of  any 
person,  who  Is  an  alien  not  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  or  who  has  not  been 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to  accept 
euiployment: 

"(g)  promptly  pay  or  contribute  when  due 
to  the  individuals  entitled  thereto  all  moneys 
or  other  things  of  value  entrusted  to  the 
farm  labor  contractor  by  any  farm  operator 
fur  such  piirposes;  and 

"(h)  refrain  from  requiring  any  worker  to 
purchase  any  goods  solely  from  such  farm 
labor  contractor  or  any  other  person." 

(b)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Interstate"  each  time  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  "He  abt>n  addi- 
tionally provide  to  the  person  to  whorn  any 
migrant  worker  Is  furnished  all  information 
and  records  required  to  be  kept  by  such  con- 
tractor under  this  subsection,  and  all  in- 
formation required  to  be  provided  to  any 
migrant  worker  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  appropriate  forms 
for  the  recording  of  information  required  by 
this  subsection;". 

(d)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "interstate"  the  second 
time  it  appears. 

Sec.  12.  Section  7  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary may  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  any  evidence  In  connection 
with  such  Investigations.  The  Secretary  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  or  investigation  provided 
for  in  this  chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections 
9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  of  September  16,  1914  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50) 
(relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) ,  are  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary. 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  conduct  investigations 
in  a  manner  which  protects  the  confidential- 
ity of  any  complainant  or  other  party  who 
provides  Information  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  conunences  an 
investigation.  The  Secretary  shall  moiUtor 
and  mvestigate  nctivlties  of  farm  labor  con- 
tractors in  such  manner  as  is  necessary  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  9  of  this  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  subsection  designation  "(a) " 
at  the  beginning  thereof;  by  striking  out  "or 
any  reg\ilatlon  prescribed  hereunder ';  and 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  followtog:  ",  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  and 
upon  conviction  for  any  subsequent  violation, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
%  10.000  or  sentenced  to  a  prison  terra  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  on  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary required  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  create  a  Department 
of  Labor',  approved  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat. 
738,  29  U.S.C.  560) .  The  reporting  hereunder 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  a 
description  of  efforts  to  monitor  and  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  farm  labor  contractors, 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  certificates  of 
registration  have  been  issued,  the  number  of 
complaints  of  violation  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  their  disposition,  and  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  any  sanctions  Imposed. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  commits  a  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  Act.  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
money  penalty  of  not  more  than  91.000  for 
each  violation.  The  penalty  shall  >je  assessed 


by  the  Secretary  upon  written  notice,  under 
the  procedures  set  forth  herein. 

"(2)  The  person  assessed  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  agency  hearing,  upon  re- 
quest made  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  the  notice  of  assessment.  In 
such  hearing,  all  Issues  shall  be  determined 
on  the  record  pursuant  to  section  554  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  agency  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  final  order  subject  to 
review  only  as  provided  to  paragraph  (3).  If 
no  hearing  is  request«d  as  herein  provided, 
the  assessment  shall  constitute  a  final  and 
unappealable  order. 

"  (3)  Any  person  against  whom  f\n  oriler  im- 
posing civil  money  penalty  has  been  entered 
after  an  agency  hearing  under  this  section 
may  obtain  review  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  any  dLstrict  to  which  he  is 
located  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  In  such  coiu-t  wlthto  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  order,  and  simultane- 
ously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  reg- 
istered mall  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  certify  and  file  In  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  penalty  was  Im- 
posed. Tlie  findtogs  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
set  aside  if  found  to  be  imsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  as  provided  by  section 
706(2)  (E)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment after  It  has  become  a  final  and  unap- 
pealable order,  or  after  the  comt  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  agency,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  who  shall  recover  the  amount 
assessed  by  action  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court.  In  such  action  the 
validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order 
Imposing  the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

'•(S)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  bo  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  any  farm  labor  con- 
tractor who  commits  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion 6(f)  of  the  Act  or  any  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  sen- 
tenced to  a  prison  term  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  or  both,  If  the  person  committing  such 
violation  has  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
registration  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  is  one 
whose  certificate  has  been  sxispended  or  re- 
voked by  the  Secretarj-." 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  12.  13,  and  14  thereof  aa 
sections  15,  16,  and  17.  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  11  the  following: 

"CIVIL    RELIEF 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  claimtog  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed  here- 
imder  may  file  suit  Hi  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  without  respect  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  without  regard  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties  and  without  regard  to 
exhaustion  of  any  alternative  administrative 
remedies  provided  herein. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  complainant 
and  to  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  at- 
torney for  such  complainant  and  may  au- 
thorize the  commencement  of  the  action. 
If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent  has 
intentionally  violated  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder, 
it  may  award  damages  up  to  and  including 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  actual 
damages,  or  $500  for  each  violation,  or  other 
equitable  relief.  Any  civil  action  brought 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  appeal 
as  provided  In  cliapter  83  of  title  :iS.  United 
St  ales  Code. 


"(c)  If  iipon  tovestigation  the  Secretarv 
determines  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated,  he  may  petition  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  temporary  or  permanent  tojunctlve  relief. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  section  518 
(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Solicitor  of  Labor  may  appear  for  and  rep- 
resent the  Secretary  in  any  civil  litigation 
brought  under  this  Act  but  all  such  litiga- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

"DISCRIMINATION    PROHIBITFD 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  No  person  shall  totimate, 
threaten,  restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  dis- 
charge, or  *n  any  manner  discriminate 
agatost  any  migrant  worker  because  such 
worker  has,  with  Just  cause,  filed  any  com- 
plaint or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  instituted 
any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act 
or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any 
such  proceedings  or  because  of  the  exercise, 
with  Just  cause,  by  such  worker  on  behalf 
of  himself  or  others  of  any  right  or  protec- 
tion afforded  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  worker  who  believes,  with  Just 
cause,  that  he  has  been  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  this 
section  may,  within  one  hundred  eighty  days 
after  such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  alleging  such  discrimi- 
nation. Upon  receipt  of  such  complatot.  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  such  investigation  to 
be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  upon 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
have  been  violated,  he  .shall  bring  action  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
against  such  person.  In  any  such  action 
the  United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  caiise  shown,  to  restrain 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  and  order  all 
appropriate  relief  Including  rehiring  or  re- 
instatement of  the  worker,  with  back  pay. 
or  damages. 

"RECORDKEEPING 

"Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  is  furnished  any 
migrant  worker  by  a  farm  labor  contractor 
shall  maintain  all  payroll  records  required 
to  be  kept  by  such  person  under  Federal  law. 
and  with  respect  to  migrant  workers  paid  by 
a  farm  labor  contractor  such  person  shall 
also  obtain  from  the  contractor  and  main- 
tain records  containing  the  Information  re- 
qiUred  to  be  provided  to  him  by  the  con- 
tractor under  section  6(e)  of  the  Act." 

Sec.  15.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  addition 
at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following  new 
sections: 

"WAIVER    OF    BIGHTS 

"Sec.  18.  Any  agreement  by  an  employee 
purporting  to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights 
hereunder  shall  be  void  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  except  a  waiver  or  modlficatlcai  of 
rights  or  obligations  hereunder  to  favor  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  valid  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
"authorkation  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  Section  17  of  the  Act  (as  redesltr- 
nated  by  this  Act)  is  amended  by  t-trlktng 
"of  sections  4,  5,  6.  and  8". 

Mr.  FORD  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
jjoint. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  the  reading  and  ask 
that  It  be  considered  read  and  printed 
iu  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3202  is  IdenUcal  to 
H.R.  17474  which  was  reported  to  the 
House  yesterday  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  (House  Rept.  No. 
93-1493) . 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  cooperative,  bipartisan 
spirit  which  has  been  present  through- 
out the  drafting  and  processing  of  this 
legislation.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  has 
demonstrated  from  the  beginning  a  de- 
tei-mlnatlon  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
m  the  existing  law,  and  this  bill  Is  the 
result  of  compromises,  negotiations,  and 
true  bipartisanship. 

This  legislation  Is  before  us  today  be- 
cause its  precursor  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  October  29.  The  section  to 
v;hich  the  President  objected,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  has  been 
removed.  Ho-nrever,  he  did  express  sup- 
port of  the  pro\isions  of  the  legislation, 
which  remain  basically  the  same, 
designed  to  strengtlien  the  protections  of 
the  migi-ant  farmworkers  under  the 
existing  law.  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  S.  3202  can  be  promptly 
signed  into  law,  once  adopted  by  this 
body. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  tlie  House 
has  approved  similar  legislation;  once  by 
initial  passage  of  the  HJl.  13342  on 
May  7.  and  again  by  accepting  a  Senate- 
passed  verelon  with  an  amendment  on 
October  11.  On  neither  ^  occasion  was 
there  an  objection  to  this  effort  to  pro- 
tect migrant  workers  further  from  the 
all  too  frequent  abuses  of  contractors  or 
"crew  leaders." 

In  addition  to  removing  the  section 
mentioned,  S.  3202  and  H.R.  17474  as 
reported  make  several  minor  changes  in 
the  legislation  as  passed  earlier. 

Language  has  been  added  to  this  legis- 
lation in  an  attempt  to  allay  roncenos 
that  it  would  unintentionally  interfere 
with  a  long-standing,  traditional  rela- 
tionship which  has  developed  over  the 
years  between  giowers  and  students  and 
between  growers  and  adults  in  the  band- 
hai-vesting  of  certain  crops  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region-s. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  «Mr. 
Meeds  ) ,  language  was  also  added  in  the 
Houf^e  report  to  stress  that  the  Commit- 
tee in  no  way  feels  that  the  relation- 
ship between  growers  and  the  students 
and  the  adults,  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  constitutes  a  farm 
labor  contractor  relationship  as  defined 
by  the  act, 

A  major  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  to  in- 
clude in  the  definition  of  farm  labor  con- 
tractor those  who  previously  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  an  exemption  for  intrastate 
operations  and  for  operations  involving 
fewer  than  10  workers.  However,  It  Is 


clear  that  neither  the  existing  law  nor 
this  legisiation  In  any  way  disturbs  or 
affects  the  operations  about  which  my 
colleague  from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
is  concerned. 

The  vetoed  bill  required  that  a  grower 
obsei-ve  a  registration  certificate  m  the 
possession  of  a  contractor.  To  allow  for 
better  enforcement,  the  blU  before  tis 
requires  a  determination  by  the  grower 
of  possession  of  a  certificate.  This  deter- 
mination is  to  be  an  afBrmatlve  duty  of 
the  grower  and  not  one  fulfilled  by 
merely  posing  the  question  to  a  con- 
tractor. 

While  criminal  penalties  are  provided 
only  for  violation  of  statutory  language, 
civil  penalties  are  made  available  for 
violation  of  provisions  of  the  act  as  well 
as  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 
A  worker  who  believes  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  because  of  his 
exercise  of  a  right  secured  under  the 
act  has  180  days  in  which  to  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  district  courts  are  granted  jurisdic- 
tion to  restrain  violation  and  order  ap- 
propriate relief,  including  his  rehiring  or 
reiiistatement  with  back  pay,  or 
damages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  obvious  bi- 
liartisan  approval  of  this  legislation  as 
evidenced  in  subcommittee  efforts,  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
in  the  previous  passage  by  the  House,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  S.  3202. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  very  closely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  on  the  whole  proc- 
ess that  this  bill  has  gone  through,  and 
I  "pei-sonally  am  convinced  that  it  is  in 
better  shape  now  than  it  has  ever  been. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  again  for  his  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation and  determination  In  yielding  to 
the  points  made  by  the  minority  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  being  offereo  today  In  H.R.  17474  is 
actually  a  better  bill  than  we  had  before 
Uie  House  in  H.R.  13342,  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  because  it  ctwitalned  a  non- 
germane  amendment.  H.R.  17474  is  sim- 
ilar to  H.R.  13342  except  in  respect  to 
the  following: 

First.  It  deletes  the  section  which 
amended  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act,  which 
caused  the  veto  of  the  original  bill; 

Second.  It  reinserts  an  exemption  for 
contractors — housewives,  teachers,  et 
cetera — operating  within  a  25-mile  ra- 
dius of  their  home  and  for  no  more  than 
13  weeks  a  year.  The  25-mile  radius  was 
thought  to  exempt  those  "berry  picking" 
operations  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as 
other  tempoi-ary,  short-haul  help.  In 
some  areas  of  our  cotmtry,  it  Ls  tradi- 
tional for  students  and  families  to  a.ssist 
In  picking  or  harvesting  ci-ops.  We  just 
do   not   want   a   mother  or   father   or 


teacher  required  to  register  where  these 
traditions  still  exist; 

Third.  It  requires  a  grower  to  "first 
determine"  that  a  crew  leader  possesses 
a  certificate  of  registration  before  deal- 
ing with  him,  rather  than  just  "observ- 
ing" a  certificate.  As  this  was  original 
intent,  tlie  technical  language  change  is 
acceptable  since  it  will  provide  more 
easily  for  regulation; 

Fouith.  It  will  now  provide  for  both 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  for  viola- 
ticms  of  the  act,  but  still  only  civU  pro- 
ceedings for  violation  of  regulations.  We 
expect  the  Secretary  to  follow  only  one 
avenue  of  enforcement  and  not  engage 
in  undue  harassment  of  respondents 
and  we  believe,  in  practice,  the  Secrctai-y 
will  only  pursue  one  means  of  enf  oi-ce- 
ment.  However,  there  are  exceptional 
cases  where  the  Seci-etary  may  need 
alternative  approaches  and,  since  we  are 
attempting  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act.  we  felt  the  Secretary 
should  be  allowed  to  use  discretion;  and 
Fifth.  H.R.  17474,  in  the  nondisci-im- 
ination  clause,  extends  the  time  for  filing 
a  complaint  to  180  days,  similar  to  the 
provision  of  the  NLRA.  The  bill  also  ^- 
lows  for  back  pay,  in  addition  to  reliiring 
or  reinstatement,  with  procedural  safe- 
guards and  the  right  of  appeal.  Also  we 
had  originally  limited  damages,  but  as 
damages  may,  in  many  instances,  exceed 
backpay  or  exceed  a  $1,000  limit,  we 
thought  it  best  to  remove  the  limitaiion. 
Again,  the  rights  of  appeal  are  insured, 
so  no  abuses  will  taJte  place. 

However,  in  regard  to  the  'with  just 
cause"  phi-ase,  in  the  nondiscrimination 
clause,  it  was  my  intention,  in  writing 
that  phrase,  for  it  to  mean  just  what  it 
says.  It  means  the  employee  must  have 
just  cause  to  file  a  complaint,  and  that 
the  Secretai-y  shall  have  just  cause  for 
bringing  any  action.  The  buiden  of  proof 
does  not  rest  with  the  respondent,  but  it 
does  rest  with  the  party  bringing  the  al- 
legation. 

Besides  those  slight  changes  from  o.ir 
original  bill,  we  have  provided  report, 
language:  explaining  tlie  "ben-y  pickir.g' 
exemption;  clailfying  tlie  question  of 
foremen  who  work  peiinanently  and  full 
time  for  an  employer;  amd  clarifying  ihe 
present  regulations  under  tlie  FLCRA  re- 
aajding  passage  of  title  to  ci-ops.  Unless 
tSe  interpretation  of  the  regulations  Ls 
ctoected,  processors  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  register  as  contractors  if  they 
acquired  title  to  anj"  of  the  crops  handled 
by  i|laem  at  the  time  of  delivery  oi"  at  the 
tim^  of  harvest  rather  thian  piior  to  har- 
vest. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  Chaiiman  Ford 
for  his  bipai-tisan  approach  to  tliis  legis- 
lation and  congi'atulate  him  and  hi^  ca- 
pable staff  for  a  very  professional  job.  I 
urge  my  colleagTies  to  support  these 
amendments. 

Ml-.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
tiiiie  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quix). 

Ml-.  QUIE.  I  thank  tlie  gentieman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  which 
we  are  considering  to  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  de- 
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serve  the  support  of  the  House,  and  the 
President  has  ah-eady  indicated  he  will 
sign  them  Into  law.  Again,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  and 
the  Representative  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Landcrebe)  deserve  to  be  complimented 
for  their  continued  support  of  these 
amendments  and  their  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

Let  me  just  clarify  my  undei'standing 
of  a  few  of  the  provisions.  We  have  im- 
posed on  those  with  whom  a  crew  leader 
deals  the  obligation  to  first  detei-mine 
that  the  crew  leader  possesses  a  certifi- 
cate and  to  keep  records.  These  are  not 
imduly  bm'densome  requirements  and 
will  assist  in  enforcement.  Although 
these  growers  and  processors  may  be  held 
liable  for  their  failures  to  observe  those 
two  requirements,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  residual  responsibil- 
ity in  them  for  the  crew  leaders'  abuses 
and  failures. 

Additionally,  the.se  amendments  now 
allow  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor  to  proceed 
either  criminally  or  civilly  for  violations 
of  the  act  itself.  That  raised  some  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  undue  harassment 
may  take  place  and  I  originally  felt  we 
should  have  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor  elect 
which  avenue  of  enforcfement  he  would 
take.  However,  I  now  feel  that  no  elec- 
tion is  necessary  since  in  practical  appli- 
cation, the  Secretary  will  probably  take 
only  one  avenue  to  enforcement.  To  al- 
low the  Secretary  the  discretion  of  pro- 
ceeding by  the  civil  route  makes  enforce- 
ment less  difficult  and  possibly  more 
equitable.  However,  there  are  those  ex- 
ceptional cases  where  farm  workers  have 
been  held  in  virtual  slavery  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  other  such  unusual 
cases,  and  in  such  circumstances,  we 
should  allow  the  Secretaiy  to  proceed  in 
the  manner  he  sees  fit.  Our  report,  sim- 
ilar to  the  report  in  the  Senate,  states 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  availability  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  will  not  result  in  un- 
due harassment  or  abuse  of  process. 

One  other  comment — as  the  originator 
of  the  nondiscrimination  clause.  Repre- 
sentative Landgrebe  acted  to  create  a 
new  right  under  the  act.  It  would  seem 
that  his  Interpretation  of  that  particular 
clause  should  be  given  great  weight.  I 
supported  him  in  liis  effort  and  it  is  our 
intention  that  discrimination  claims 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  before  pro- 
ceedings are  brought,  so  as  to  discourage 
frivolous  discriminatory  complaints.  We 
would  expect  the  languae;e  of  the  dis- 
crimination section  to  be  read  as  written, 
and  that  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
prove  a  prima  facie  case  before  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shifts  to  the  respondent  or 
the  person  claimed  to  be  in  violation. 
This  intent  is  reemphasized  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  presumption  of  retaliatory 
action  from  the  original  Senate  bill. 

With  these  clarifying  statements.  I 
support  the  bill,  H.R.  17474.  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  Senate  bill. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  16994,  TO  AMEND 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1954 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Tuesday,  November  26, 1974,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  16994,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  $500  of  interest 
on  savings  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
taxpayer,  along  with  any  minority,  dis- 
senting, or  separate  views,  if  any. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15580, 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15580)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  1974.) 

Mr.  FLOOD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  confer- 
ence agreement  which  is  before  us  today 
provides  appropriations  totaling  $33,- 
045,856.000  for  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $485,239,000  below  the  budget 
estunate.s,  $110,685,000  below  the  House 
bill,  and  $65,286,000  below  the  Senate 
bill. 

Now  $33  billion  is  a  lot  of  money,  but, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions, 
it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  annual 
spending  for  the  agencies  covered  by  this 
bill.  If  you  add  in  the  trust  funds,  plus 
the  appropriations  which  will  be  carried 
in  supplemental  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  you  will  get  a  spending 
figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  $126  bil- 
lion for  tlie  agencies  covered  by  this  bill. 
This  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  con- 
ference. There  were  98  ameiidments  in 
disagreement,  and  within  many  of  these 


amendments  there  were  often  8  or  10  In- 
dividual items  of  difference  which  had 
to  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

This  conference  agreement  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  very  conscientious  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  the  conferees  to  do  justice 
to  the  tremendous  demand  for  more 
spending  for  labor,  health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  desire  to  combat  inflation  and 
hold  down  the  Federal  deficit,  on  the 
other.  Tills  is  not  an  easy  task — it  is  like 
walking  a  tightrope — but  I  believe  that 
the  conferees  have  done  their  job  well, 
and  that  this  conference  report  merits 
your  support. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR 

The  blU  includes  $3,356,057,000  for  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  is  $356,869,000 
more  than  the  budget  request,  $47,660,000 
under  the  House  bill,  and  $64,850,000  over 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  program  which  accounts  for  most 
of  the  dollars  spent  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  comprehensive  manpower  as- 
sistance. These  are  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  new  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act — CETA.  The  bill  includes 
$2,400,000,000  for  these  programs,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $350,000,000  over  the 
budget  request.  The  Senate  cut  $125,- 
000,000  from  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  House  for  these  programs,  and  we 
were  able  to  restore  $75,000,000  of  that  in 
conference.  I  should  point  out  that  I 
have  within  the  past  few  days  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stat- 
ing that  the  administration  now  supports 
the  amount  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
which  means  that  we  really  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  budget  request  for  this  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC,  Noiember  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Cltairman,  Subcormnittee  on  Apprcypriatiovn 
for  Labor-Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  indicate  tho  AdminiBtration's  support  for 
the  1975  Comprehensive  Manpower  Assist- 
ance (CMA)  appropriation  level  of  $2,400 
million,  which  we  understand  ts  presently 
pending  Conference  Committee  action  and 
also  for  the  pending  supplemental  requests 
for  the  Pension  program  and  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  We  recognize  that 
tmemployment  is  substantially  higher  now 
than  when  the  President  submitted  his  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  last  Januarj'  for  a 
$2,050  million  appropriation,  and  that  the 
level  of  funding  provided  to  many  cities  and 
localities  would  fall  short  of  their  expecta- 
tions based  on  their  previous  years'  alloca- 
tions. At  the  $2,400  million  level,  we  will  be 
able  to  assure  that  all  Title  I  prime  sponsors 
will  receive  at  least  90  percent  of  their  1974 
allocations.  However,  I  wl.sh  to  emphasize 
that  this  policy  applies  to  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  As  such,  this  policy  must 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  to  hold 
Title  I  prime  sponsors  harmless  at  90  per- 
cent In  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  the  Administra- 
tion's support  of  the  supplemental  request 
lor  $9,650,000  to  administer  the  new  pension 
reform  program  authori/«d  under  the  re- 
cently enacted  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  Initiated  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  The  request  represents  a  modest 
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estUiAte  of  the  minimum  effort  needed  to  exempt  employers  with  seven  or  fewer  Program:                Increase  over  budget 

eet   this   program   started.   Without   timely  employees  from  the  OSHA  recordkeeping  Maternal  and  chUd  health...  +»27,000,0O0 

luthorization,  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  meet  ^    reporting    requirements    generally.  PHS  hospitals.     ..-.--.       +3.&00,ooo 

vi,e  provisions  of  this  Important  new  law  j^      ^   ,.      ^j^^  ^^ose  employers  to  keep  ^"^^.^/^^y  ,^!^'=^  services..     +10, 000. 000 

,  JfetrmendSs T^p?  vid"'  adTt'nal  ^eco^ds  and'eports  for  a  given  calendar  Venereal  D^^ase..^.„           .       ,  3. 200. ooo 

;S  for  thrESioJ^ent  standards  Ad-  year,  if  BLS  notifies  them  that  they  have  ,,^^^  safety  and  Health...      +6, 138.  ooo 

ministration  t^  cover  n^  and  expanded  pro-  been  selected  to  participate  m  the  BLS     MenUl  Health +40.  700.  000 

erams    and    responsibilities.    This    request  annual  sample  survey  of  occupational  m-     Drug  abuse +3,284,000 

called  for  no  additional  funds  to  the  Depart-  juries  and  illnesses.  I  want  to  make  it     Alcoholism (46.049.000 

nient  since  we  proposed  that  Increases  for  clear  that  for  purposes  of  the  BLS  sample  Assistance    for    medical    and 

the  Employment  Standards  Administration  ^^          f^^.  1974,  employers  wth  8,  9,  or  f^^^^  ro^^biL"                       n-7  500  000 

i,e  offset  by  reductions  in  other  Department  j^  employees  are  to  be  treated  on   the         trict  of  Columbia -r7,  500.000 

approprUtions.              „,.       „    .              „m  i^ame  basis  as  the  employers  with  7  or  The   two   major   decreases   from   the 

1  f^%^n™,^.nir  members  ^have   mTde   to  fe^ver  employees.  Therefore,  when  those  budget  for  health  programs  are  $40,000,- 

TssueadlHte're^^rrSsi^^^^^^  employers  with  only  8.  9.  or  10  employees  ooO  for  health  maintenance  organiza- 

todL^tag^thotir  problems.  receive  notice  in  March  1975  that  thej-  tions,   and   $20,900,000   for  professional 

sincerely.  must  report  to  BLS  on  the  basis  of  OSHA  standards  review  organizations.  It  was 

PETER  J.  bbennan,  record.'^  t:>ey  kept  during  calendar  yeai-  our    considered    judgment    that    the.se 

Secretary  of  Labor.  J374  ;^  jj^  clear  that  those  employers  will  funds  could  be  better  used  elsewhere  in 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  te  re^.uhed  to  report  to  BLS.  the  health  budget, 

in  public  serA'ice  employment  in  recent  '^^^^^h  ^RocR.^Ms  education  pro^-.ms 

months    for  obvious  reasons.  The  $2.4  Wc  are  recommending  a  tot.al  of  $3,-  For  education  programs,  the  confer- 

billion  recommended  by  the  conferees  for  629,151.000  for  toe  -health"  portion  of  enc^e  agreement  includes  $3,240,379,000, 

romorehensive  manpower  assistance  in-  HEW— what  used  to  be  kiiown  as  the  which  is  $32,824,000  more  than  the  budg- 

cludes    $400  000  000    for    public    service  PubUc  Health  Service.  This  is  $342,017.-  et,  $30,554,000  below  the  House  biU.  and 

emoloyment"  programs  under  title  II  of  000  more  thi'n  the  budget  request,  $331,-  $28,072,000  above  the  Senate  bill.  Mem- 

the    Comorehensive    Employment    and  0o2,000  more  than  the  Hoase  biU,  and  bers  should  keep  in  mmd  that  most  of 

Training  Act    and  at  least  $280,000,000  $136,688,000  below  the  Senate  bill.  Both  the  funds  for  elementary  and  secondac' 

for  DUblic  service  employment  programs  the  House  and  the  Senate  felt  that  the  education  programs  are  not  in  tlus  bill. 

mid?rtme  I  of  the  act  budget   for   t)ie  National   Institutes  of  The  supplemenal   appropriation  bill. 

Adding  to  that  the  funds  provided  in  Health  wa.^  too  restrictive,  and  that,  if  which  is  now  in  conference  contains  oyer 

the  supplemental  aporopnation  bill  in  approved,  it  would  have  an  adverse  ef-  $3  billion  for  education  programs.  The 

late  June  of  this  vear  means  we  have  feet  on  the  Nations  health  research  ef-  education  funds  in  the  bill  which  we  are 

aopropriated  $1  3  billion  for  public  serv-  foits.  The  conferees  recommend  a  total  considering  here  are  primari^  for  higher 

ice  employment  within  the  past  6  months,  of  $2,090,418,000  for  the  NIH.  an  increase  education  and  for  vocational  educauon. 

iSe  standing  o'  the  Bureau  of  Appren-  oi  S255,634.000  over  the  budget  request.  The  result  of  our  negotiations  ^nth  ihc 

(iceshiD  and  -Training  in  the  Labor  De-  $203,090,000   over   the   House   bill,   and  Senate  conterees  on  the  education  item.s 

DaSntSsaioSsedagi^^^^  $102,932,000   less   than   the  Senate   bill,  is  that  we  came  out  quite  close  to  Uie 

tere^  The  conferees  agreed   that  the  S2.'S'].000.000.  or  most  of  the  increase  over  House  bill.  We  agreed  to  increases  over 

appJenticefhip  training  progr;.ms  must  the  House  bill,  is  the  amount  budgeted  the    House    bill    for    basic    opportunity 

be  strengthened    and  we  have  provided  for  research  contracts,  which  was  not  grants.  State  student  incentive  pants. 

15  additronal  positions  for  this  purpose,  eoixsidered  in  the  House  because  the  au-  language  training  and  area  studies,  pub- 

We  have  also  provided  an  increase  of  thorizing  legislation  hud  not  been  ex-  he  hbranes.  and  undergraduate  nistru- 

JR^'TooOOO  over  the  budget  to  support  tended  at  the  time  the  Hou.se  acted.  tional   equipment,    and   decreases   from 

Se  State  uJeniplovmmtinsuiance  and  Within  the  NIH  totals,  the  National  the  amounts  provided  in  the  House  bill 

emofovmenrSce   offices    We   know  Cancer  Institute,  deserves  special  men-  for  direct  student  loans,  developing  in- 

that  with  uneinplovment  on  the  ri.se,  this  tion.  l-his  year's  budget  estimate  for  the  stitutions.  salaries  and  expenses,  and  tht 

Sn  orobablT  "ot  iTe^e^^^^^^        or  the  ad-  National  Cancer  Institute  was  8600,000,-  National  Institute  of  Education. 

^nL?trat?on  of  unemp  ovment^nsum  000.    The    conference    report    provides  iTie  major  increases  over  the  budget 

rtS'SyeaTbufwewStobesure  ^691.666,000^  an  increase  of  $91,666  000  Jor    education    programs    will     be    as 

that  Bt  least  $18  500  000  nrovided  by  the  over  the  budget,  and  $164,180,000  or  31  foUows: 

conferees  is  Sforen^S^  '^^'•'^^"t  o^^*-  ^^^  ^^'^^  '«^«^-  '^^  ^^^'^''^     J""^""*  "^"^'^^  ^?18, 000,0c. 

icestoDreventSvcitSK  that    the    Congress    and    the    American     Broadcasting  facilities 5.000.00.. 

wc^-hJrth,.vi,Psobad^^^^^^^  P«>P'e  ^ish  to  continue  to  place  a  vei-y     vocational  education 20.100.0.10 

'^^^^ZsT^eVoZTol'^'^Ver  tl..  hi, h  priority  on  the  conquest  of  this  ter-  -^^^^^'^^-]^_::^    ,,,,3,,^ 

Health  Act  First  on  the  sublect  of  Fed-  ^tqntial  portion  of  the  funds  we  aie  ap-  ^^,,^g,,^       incentive 

Sal  \m^ectSs    w^lmve  a^^^^^              an  Picpriating  for  the  National  Cancer  In-               ^^  .20.000,000 

!^i„J?f  ^P^pl«rv  tn  snnnnrt  ^  stitute  Will  be  USed  to  support  basic  re-  Language    tr*lulng    and    area 

r.?rnen..t1nn  sLfT  Jl  1^^^^^  search  which  Will  help  in  Uie  preven-        .studies    .4.C00.000 

fhan  thi^Ho  ?SP  bni  and  3'>0^wer  Sian  tion  and  cure  of  other  diseases.  Besides    Land  grant  college^ —       <  9.  300, 000 

than  the  House  bill  and  320  tewer  tnan  TCntional  Cancer  Institute  all  of  the  St-ate  postsecondary  commis- 

tiie  Senate  bill.  Second,  both  theHou.se  "'^Jj'^.t'^ii^^hlnstYtiite^^^^                                 «*«"«   — -         3,o;i0.ooo 

and  Senate  bills  provide  $5,000,000   for  ,^'*^,^^,^^'tpV'^thrbnd?et  a^^^^^  University    community    serv- 

consultation  with  small  employers  who  ^^^^f  ^  "^f.^^H  J^rf  nf  ?W^^^^                   '"^    — f  14. 2.'>o.  000 

tiPPfl  flcciqtqnpp  in  comolvine  with  the  Vear's  level.  A  good  part  of  this  inciea.se  veterans  cost  of  mstructioa 

need  a.  sistance  m  complying  wiinine  necessary  to  support  the  continuation        payments  +23. 750, 000 

f^'  K^'"i'  *'^  ^"^^   ,flvLSnf  flrm^  of  ve.search  training  programs,  Which  the    Pubirilbraries +24. 155. 000 

the  bill  of  a  provision  exempting  firms  J^^       proposed  to  phase  out.  This  Con-    college  Ubraries +9.975.000 

employing  10  or  fewer  persons  from  the  .^^^^  ^^^  enacted  new  legislation  to  gov-  Undergraduate    instructional 

reporting   and   record-keeping   require-  ^rn  the  support  of  research  training.  We        equipment +7,500.000 

ments.  Tins  should  help  to  relieve  small  p^pect  the  new  research  training  awards  The  major  decreases  from  the  budget 

firms   of   a   great   deal   of   burdensome  ^rhi..^  will  be  ix)ssible  under  thio  appro-  request    for    education    programs    are 

paijei-work.  The  Senate  conferees  were  pnation  bill  vo  be  made  in  accordance  $640,000,000      for      basic      opportunity 

adamant  in  their  refusal  to  agree  to  ex-  y.jth  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  new  giants.  $10,000,000  for  developing  insti- 

cmpt  any  firms,  regardless  of  size,  from  Re.search  Ti-aining  Act.  tutions.  $60,000,000  for  the  National  In- 

r.he  inspection  provisions  of  the  act.  Altliough   the  NIH  accoimts  for  the  stitute    of    Education,    $12,884,000    for 

The   provision   recommended   by    the  largest  increase  in  health  appropriations,  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  oi 

conferees  includes  express  langua.gemak-  ther°  is  a  long  list  of  other  health  pro-  Education,   and  $4  864,000   for  the   As- 

ing  its  terms  subject  to  the  Department  gi-ams  for  which  we  are  providing  in-  sistant  Secretarj-  for  Education, 

of    Labor's    cxi.sting    regulations    in    29  creases  over  the  budget.  These  include  The  key  point  here  is  that,  for  the 

CFR  1904.15.  Those  regulations  presently  the  following:  third  coasecutive  year,  the  Congress  has 
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rejected  the  administration's  proposal 
to  provide  a  large  increase  in  basic  op- 
portimity  grants  at  the  expense  of  the 
supplementary  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  the  direct  student  loans.  I 
hope  tliat  someone  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  listening  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  go  tli  rough  this  rou- 
tine again  next  year. 

OTRES   PBOGRAMS 

Other  significant  changes  from  the 
House  bill  are  Increases  of  $3,220,000  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  $9,000,000  for 
programs  for  the  aging.  $4,000,000  for 
ACTION,  and  $2,000,000  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting;  and  de- 
creases of  $291,133,000  for  Public  Assist- 
ance, $70,000,000  for  work  incentives, 
$8,201,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Social  and  Rehabihtation  Service, 
and  $11,248,000  for  "Departmental  Man- 
agement" in  HEW. 

The  major  departures  from  the  budget 
for  programs  other  than  labor,  health, 
and  education  are  increases  of  $33,920.- 
000  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  $17.- 
000.000  for  programs  for  the  aging,  and 
$2,000,000  for  tiie  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  decreases  of  $70,000,- 
000  for  work  incentives,  $9,684,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  $15,208,000  for 
HEW  departmental  management.  $2,- 
344.000  for  ACTION,  and  $1,169,039,000 
for  Public  Assistance.  I  shall  return  to 
this  last  reduction  in  a  moment. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  tiie  conferees 
are  recommending  total  appropriations 
for  1975  of  $33,045,856,000.  which  is  an 
increase  of  $3,937,519,000  over  the  1974 
appropriations,  and  a  decrease  of  $485,- 
239.000  from  the  budget  request,  $110,- 
685.000  below  the  House  bill,  and  $65,- 
286,000  below  tiie  Senate  bill. 

FOS3IBLX   VETO 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  conference  on 
this  bill  we  have  received  at  least  two 
written  messages  from  the  President 
stating  that  the  bill  was  in  danger  of 
being  vetoed. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  President 
which  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  at  Uiis 
point: 

The  White  Hovse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Daniki.  J.  Flood. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Z^bor,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  the  Labor,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Appropriations  BUI 
as  the  members  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee meet  to  consider  their  action  on  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  would  add  to 
inflationary  pressures  by  providing  budget 
authority  Increases  over  the  1975  Budget  of 
$750  million  In  programs  for  which  increases 
are  discretionary.  To  offset  this  real  Increase, 
an  illusory  cut  in  budget  authority  for  Pub- 
lic Assistance  has  been  made  by  both  Houses. 
We  believe  that  the  combination  of  the  real 
increases  and  the  illusory  cuts  will  be  to 
produce  between  $300  and  $450  million  In 
net  added  spending  from  the  Treas\iry  In 
fiscal  year  1975  because  when  the  States 
present  their  bills  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ir.ents  they  have  made,  I  will  be  forced  to 
request  a  supplemental  and  the  Congress 
will  have  no  choice  bvit  to  enact  It.  Further- 
more the  additions  proposed  in  the  bill  woiild 
add  to  Federal  spending  commitments  for 
itscal  year  1976,  when  the  need  for  restrahit 
uiil  be  at  least  as  great  as  It  is  now. 

I  recognize  that  there  have  been  serious 


efforts  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
reduce  certain  discretionary  programs.  How- 
ever, the  net  effect  of  the  House  and  Senate 
action  Is  excessive  and  Inflationary,  and  I 
urge  the  Conferees  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  hold  the  total  bill  within  the  over- 
all spending  amounts  proposed  in  the  1976 
Budget. 

Without  such  action.  I  shall  have  to  with- 
hold my  approval  from  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

And,  again,  just  last  week,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  November  18,  the 
President  said : 

The  Labor-HEW  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations BUI  Is  currently  in  conference. 
Unfortunately,  the  totals  are  excessive.  Un- 
less the  Congress  reduces  funding  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  I  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  veto  this  measure. 

Now,  since  the  totals  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  are  below  the  budget  re- 
quest, one  may  wonder  why  the  President 
finds  them  excessive.  The  reason  is  that 
the  President's  ad\isers  have  told  him 
that  the  reductions  from  the  budget 
estimates  for  public  assistance  which 
were  made  in  both  House  and  Senate  are 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  are  correct  in  their  con- 
tention that  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate  for  public  assistance  will 
ultimately  be  required,  then  the  House 
bill  was  really  $771,450,000  in  excess  of 
the  budget  estimate,  and  the  Senate  bill 
exceeded  the  budget  by  $749,086,000.  Un- 
der the  same  assumption,  budget  author- 
ity in  the  conference  agreement  would 
exceed  the  amount  In  the  original  budget 
request  by  $683,800,000.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  Increase  of  $350,000,000  In  the 
budget  estimate  for  comprehensive  man- 
power assistance  contaiiied  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  letter  to  me  of  last 
week,  the  conference  agreement  would 
exceed  the  budget  estimate  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  $333,800,000. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  background  to  this 
year's  action  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  public  assistance  is  this :  For  years,  the 
budget  estimates  for  public  assistance 
have  been  very  inaccurate.  Year  after 
year,  it  has  been  necessary  to  enact  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  public  as- 
sistance amounting  to  as  much  as  a  bil- 
lion dollars  because  the  original  budget 
estimate  was  so  far  short  of  the  amount 
actually  required.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  numliers  of  AFDC  recipients. 
Then,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973. 
we  began  to  experience  another  form  of 
inaccuracy,  when  the  administration  re- 
quested, and  Congress  approved,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $614,000,000 
for  public  assistance  which  turned  out 
not  to  be  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  be- 
come aware  of  tliis  fact  until  after  the 
supplemental  appropriation  was  enacted. 
For  fiscal  year  1974,  Congress  again  ap- 
proved the  full  budget  request  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  but  later  found  out  that 
the  budget  estimate  exceeded  actual  re- 
quirements by  $1,188,000,000,  and  re- 
scinded this  amount  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  A.S  a  result  of  their  experience  with 
the  1973  and  1974  estimates,  the  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Congressional  Re- 


search Service  of  Uie  Library  of  Congress 
in  making  an  analysis  of  the  1975  esti- 
mates. Based  on  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  analysis,  the  House  com- 
mittee made  a  reduction  of  $877,906,000 
in  its  action  on  the  1975  appropriation 
for  public  assistance.  The  Senate  made  a 
further  reduction  of  $291,133,000.  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  fact  is,  that  as  of  the  present  mo- 
ment no  one  icnows  how  much  will  be  re- 
quired for  public  assistance  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  fact,  the  actual  expenditures  for 
1974  are  still  not  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  that  I  know  wants  to  go 
through  the  agony  of  another  veto  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  with  the 
prosiJect  of  having  to  operate  these  pro- 
grams imder  a  continuuig  resolution  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  genUeman  from  Illinois,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Labor-HEW  subcom- 
mittee, deserves  the  credit  for  helping 
us  find  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  As  a 
result  of  his  efforts  we  have  included  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  some  lan- 
guage calling  for  a  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  the  public  assistance 
estimates,  and  committing  omselves  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  rescissions 
and  defen-als  as  the  President  may  pro- 
pose in  accordance  with  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act.  We  understand  that,  in  the  con- 
text of  this  statement,  the  bill  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  President.  I  think  we 
are  all  in  debt  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  for 
having  taken  the  initiative  which 
brouglit  about  this  result. 

bartlett  amendment 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  wish  I  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss.  As  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  must  know  by  now.  the  other 
body  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  prohibited  the  funds  in  the  bill 
from  being  used  to  pay  for  abortions.  I 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  this  amendment.  Most  of  them 
urged  support  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  writers  of  these  letters 
are  speaking  f  rwn  deeply  held  moral  con- 
victions. I,  too,  am  opposed  to  abortion, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  public 
fimds  to  pay  for  abortions. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees were  of  the  opinion  that  an  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  deal  with  this  question.  You  will 
recall  that  a  similar  provision  was  re- 
jected by  this  House  in  a  recorded  vote 
last  Jmie.  Certainly,  Congress  should 
deal  with  this  subject  in  a  careful  and 
delibei-ate  manner.  I  strongly  urge  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  to 
schedule  hearings  on  tliis  subject  and  to 
settle  this  Issue  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  Uie 
conference  report  and  of  the  motions 
which  I  sliall  offer  in  connection  with  the 
amendments  which  are  rep>orted  in  dis- 
agreement, and  I  shall  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  detailed  table  show- 
ing the  amounts  provided  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  for  each  appropriation  in 
the  bill,  together  with  the  appropriate 
comparisons. 

Tlie  table  follows: 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  conference  report  has  eliminated 
that  provision  that  the  other  body  pro- 
posed, and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  a 
substantially  identical  amendment  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  this  body 
last  June,  with  most  of  the  House  con- 
ferees voting  against  such  a  provision. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  will  of  this 
body  reflected  in  the  conference  report. 
Beyond  that,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  is  encouraging  to  .see  some  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  principles  laid  down 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  almost  2  years 
ago  in  Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe  against 
Bolton.  But,  although  the  conference 
report  cites  the  challenged  constitution- 
ality of  the  Bartlett  amendment  as  one 
reason  for  striking  it.  it  also  contains 
a  recommendation  that  early  considera- 
tion be  given  to  legislation  dealing  with 
abortion. 

It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  the  law  is 
well  settled  by  now.  Numerous  lower  Fed- 
eral court  decisions  interpreting  the  Su- 
preme Court's  rulings  in  the  above-men- 
tioned cases  have  reinforced  the  consti- 
tutionally protected  right  of  a  woman  to 
determine  what  happens  to  her  own 
body  and  the  proscription  against  Fed- 
eral or  State  action  limiting  this  right 
except  in  unusual,  compelling  circum- 
stances. Any  remaining  doubts  should 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  legal  analysis 
recently  prepared  by  the  Librai-y  of 
Congress  on  this  very  issue,  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  4, 11*74. 
CoNSTXTOnoNALrry  of  Bartlett  Amendmeni- 
Banning  Use  of  DHEW  and  DOL  Fiscal 
Yuar   1975  Funds  for  Abortions 
(By  Morton  Rosenberg,  legislative  attornev, 
American  Ijiw  Division) 
Tl'.is  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  an 
analysis  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bart- 
lett   Amendment    (#1869)    to    the   Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  appropriations  bill  (H.R. 
15580)    which   would  impose  a  ban  on   the 
use  of  funds  alloted  to  DOL  and  DHEW  "to 
pay  for  or  encourage'   abortion.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  September  17.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  18  and  is 
now  in  conference.'  Tlie  amendment  reads 
as  follows: 

"No  part  of  the  f  imds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  hi  any  manner  di- 
rectly or  indh-ectly  to  pay  or  encourage  the 
performances  of  abortion  except  sucli  abor- 
tions as  are  necessarj  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother." 

In  view  of  recent  court  decisions  involving 
the  attempts  of  states  to  similarly  withhold 
fimds  for  abortions,  and  other  decisions  in 
closely  related  areas,  it  would  appear  that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Bartlett  amendment 
is  open  to  serious  question. 

In  its  landmark  abortion  decisions.  Roe  v 
Wade.  410  U.S.  113  (1973)  and  Doe  v.  Bolton 
410  U.S.  179  (1973)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  states  may  not  categorically  proscribe 
abortions  by  making  their  performance  a 
crime,  and  that  they  may  not  make  abor- 
tions unnecessarUy  difficult  to  obtain  bv 
prescribing  elaborate  procedural  guidelines. 
The  constitutional  basis  for  the  Koe  decision 
rested  upon  the  conclusion  that  the  Fo\u- 

A  similar  amendment  was  defeated  in 
Uie  House  on  June  28  by  a  vote  of  347  123. 


teenth  Amendment  right  of  personal  privacy 
"is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  woman's 
decision  whether  or  not  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy."  Since  the  right  of  personal  priv- 
acy la  a  fundamental  right,  only  compelling 
state  Interests  can  Justify  its  limitation  by  a 
state.  While  the  Court  recognized  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  state  interest  In  protecting  ma- 
ternal health  and  preserving  the  life  of  the 
fetus.  It  held  these  Interests  Insufficient  to 
Justify  an  absolute  ban  on  abortions.  Instead, 
the  Court  emphasized  the  durational  nature 
of  pregnancy  and  held  the  state's  interest  to 
be  sufficiently  compelling  to  permit  curtail- 
ment or  prohibition  of  abortion  only  during 
specified  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  untU  the  end  of  the  first  trimes- 
ter an  abortion  is  no  more  dangerous  to  ma- 
ternal health  than  chUd  birth  itself,  and 
found  that: 

••|wjith  respect  to  the  state's  Important 
and  legitimate  Interest  In  the  health  of  the 
mother,  the  "compeUlng"  point,  in  light  of 
present  medical  knowledge,  is  at  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester." 

Only  after  the  first  trimester  does  the 
states'  interest  In  protecting  maternal  health 
provide  a  sufficient  basis  to  Justify  state 
regulation  of  abortion,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  to  protect  this  interest. 

Doe,  which  struck  down  state  require- 
ments that  abortions  be  performed  in  li- 
censed hospitals,  reiterates  the  holding  of 
Roc  that  the  basic  decision  of  when  an  abor- 
tion is  proper  rests  with  the  pregnant  woman 
and  her  doctor,  but  extended  Roe  by  warning 
that  Juat  as  states  may  not  prevent  abortions 
by  making  their  performance  a  crime,  they 
may  not  make  abortions  unreasonably  dim- 
cult  to  obtain  by  prescribing  elaborate  pro- 
cedural barriers. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  have  fos- 
tered hostile  reactions  in  many  states  and 
has  resulted  In  enactments  or  agency  actions 
that  overtly  conflict  with  those  rulhigs.  Often 
these  state  actions  have  taken  the  form  of  in- 
direct deterrence  through  influencing  con- 
siderations thought  to  be  related  to  a  wo- 
man's decision  to  abort.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  lack  of  money.  Tlius,  some 
states  have  attempted  to  deter  abortions  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  Medicaid  coverage. 
Thusfar,  all  such  actions  have  been  struck 
down  by  federad  courts  which  have  had  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  them. 

The  earlle.<ft   litigation   on   the   scope   of 
Medicaid   coverage   arose    In   New   York   af- 
ter   that    state's    liberalized    abortion    law 
went  Into  effect  in  1970.  For  nine  months 
the  program  paid  for  all  abortions.  Then, 
the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Social  Serv- 
ices   issued    a    directive    allowing    compen- 
sation only   for   those  abortions  that  were 
medically  required.  Tlie  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,    reversing    the    lower    courts,    sus- 
tained the  validity  of  the  directive.  But  In 
a  challenge  brought  In  a  federal  court,  in 
Klein  V.  Nassau  County  Medical  Center,  347 
F.  Supp.  496  (E.D.  N.Y.  1972),  a  three  Judge 
district  court  found  that  the  directive,  and 
the   New   York   Medicaid   statute    If   Inter- 
preted as  mandating  the  dhectlve.  deprived 
lndif:ents  of  equal   protection   of   the   laws. 
The  court  reasoned  that  all  pregnant  women 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
bear  children;    the  state  medicaid  program, 
by   paying   for  childbirth,   but   not   elective 
abortions,  deprived  Indigent  women  of  this 
right  and  forced  them  to  carry  their  chil- 
dren   to    term    for    economic    reasons.    Tlie 
Klein  ca.se  reached  the  Supreme  Court  after 
Koe  and  Doe  were  decided.  The  Court  va- 
cated   the    district    court    decision    and    re- 
manded  for  further   consideration   in   light 
of  those  decisions.   Commissioner  of  Social 
Service  v.  Klein,  412  U.S.  926  (1973(.  It  would 
not  appear,  however,  thst  any  negative  impli- 
cation may  be  drav.n  from  the  remand  since 
the   Court   has   summarily   disposed   of.    or 
denied    certiorari    In.    all    subsequent    cpses' 
that  miyht  have  involved  rea.s.ses.siui'  or  cx- 
pandhig  its  decisions  hi  Roc  and  Doe. 


Court  decisions  since  Roe  end  Doe  have 
Interpreted  them  as  forbidding  unduly  re- 
strictive requirements  for  Medicaid  sponsored 
abortions.  In  Doe  v.  Rampton,  366  F.  Supp. 
180  (D.  Utah.  1973),  a  three  Judge  district 
court  held  unconstitutional  Utah  statutes 
which  would  have  limited  payments  for  ther- 
apeutic abortions.  Judge  Rltter,  writing  for 
the  court,  emphasized  that  the  legislatively 
Imposed  Medicaid  restrictions  were  unconsti- 
tutional because  they  limited  the  "exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  an  abortion  by  the  poor 
Ui  all  trimesters,  for  reasons  having  no  ap- 
parent connection  to  the  health  of  the 
mother  or  child." 

In  another  Utah  case,  the  Tenth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  overruled  an  attempt  to 
limit  the  use  of  Medicaid  funds  for  abortions, 
this  time  under  the  guise  of  requirements 
Issued  by  the  states  welfare  agency.  Doe  v. 
Rose,  499  F.  2d  1112  (10th  Cir.,  1974) .  In  that 
case  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices was  that  Indigent  pregnant  women  en- 
titled to  medical  services  and  care  for  preg- 
nancy inider  Its  Medicaid  program  were  not 
entitled  to  an  abortion  at  the  expense  of 
Medicaid  unless  an  application  for  It  was 
approved  by  him  as  being  a  therapeutic 
abortion.  He  defined  therapevitlc  abortions  as 
one  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  expect- 
ant mother  or  to  prevent  serious  and  per- 
manent impairment  to  her  physical  health, 
and  none  other.  In  holding  the  Informal  pol- 
icy of  the  Executive  Director  unconstitutional 
under  the  Foiuteenth  amendment,  the 
Court  concluded  that  his  "broad  abortion 
poUcy  Is  Intended  to  limit  abortion  on  moral 
groiuids.  Under  the  authorities  above  cited, 
(among  others,  the  Court  cited  Klein.  Ramp- 
ton, Hathaway  v.  Worcester  City  Hospital. 
and  Roe  v.  Wohlgemuth,  the  latter  two  of 
which  are  discussed  below) ,  such  policy  con- 
stitutes Invidious  discrimination  and  can- 
not be  upheld  under  constitutional  chal- 
lenge." 

A  similar  result  obtained  in  Doe  v.  Wohl- 
gemuth, 376  F.  Supp.  173  (D.C.W.D.  Pa.  1974) . 
an  action  challenging  the  state's  refusal  to 
provide  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  abor- 
tions under  Its  medical  assistance  program. 
In  holding  the  state's  restrictive  regxilatlons 
violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  the  Court  stated: 
"Under  traditional  Equal  Protection 
standards,  once  the  State  chooses  to  pay  for 
medical  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
the  pregnancies  of  women,  it  cannot  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  medical  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  the  pregnancies  of  other 
Indigent  women  electUig  abortion,  \uiless  the 
disparate  treatment  supports  a  legitimate 
State  Interest." 

The  Court  rejected  arguments  that  the  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  state  was  a  legitimate 
Interest  (the  Court  In  fact  found  that  abor- 
tions would  cost  the  state  less  than  full  term 
pregnancies),  that  the  restrictive  regulations 
were  approved  by  doctors  and  that  denying 
indigent  women  abortions  would  help  dis- 
courage abortions.  The  Court  concluded: 

"We  hold  that  the  state'.s  decision  to  limit 
coverage  to  'Medically  indicated'  alJortions, 
as  arbitrarily  determined  by  it.  Is  a  limita- 
tion which  promotes  no  valid  state  interest. 
In  the  PMAP,  the  state  has  Instituted  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  benefits  to  the  poor;  the 
state  has  excluded  certain  of  the  poor  from 
the  program:  the  exclusion  denies  medical 
assistance  benefits  to  otherwise  eligible  ap- 
plicants solely  because  they  have  elected  to 
have  an  abortion,  and  the  state  has  been 
unable  to  show  that  the  exclusion  of  such 
persons  promotes  a  compelling  stata  iuter- 
e.-^l." 

"The  Ragulatlons  and  'or  Procedure  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Assistance  Program 
are  unconstitutional  because  they  are  In  vi- 
olation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clau.se  since 
tiiey  create  an  unlawful  distinction  between 
indigent  women  who  choose  to  carry  their 
pi'ognancics  to  birth,  and  Indigene   women 
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who  choose  to  terminate  their  preguaacles  by 
abortion." 

Finally,  we  would  note  the  similar  appli- 
cation of  Equal  Protection  principles  In  a 
case  In  a  closely  related  area.  In  Hathaway  v. 
Worcester  City.  476  P.  2d  701  (1st  Clr..  1973), 
the  question  was  raised  whether  a  municipal 
hospital  could  constitutionally  refuse  to  al- 
low other  non-therapeutic  procedures  In- 
volving similar  medical  risk.  Relying  prl- 
marUy  on  Roe  and  Doe,  the  Court  ruled  the 
refusal  an  Impermissible  denial  of  equal  prQ«- 
tectlon  \inder  the  Fourteenth  Amendment: 

But  It  seems  clear,  after  Roe  and  Doe,  that 
a  fundamental  Interest  Is  Involved,  requir- 
ing a  compelling  rationale  to  Justify  per- 
mitting some  hospital  8\irglcal  procedures 
and  banning  another  Involving  no  greater 
risk  or  demand  on  staff  and  faculties.  While 
Roe  and  Doe  dealt  with  a  woman's  decision 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  a  particular 
pregnancy,  a  decision  to  terminate  the  pos- 
BlbUlty  of  any  future  pregnancy  would  seem 
to  embrace  all  of  the  factors  deemed  Impor- 
tant by  the  Covart  In  Roe  In  finding  a  funda- 
mental hatereat,  410  U.S.  at  155.  93  S.Ct.  705 
but  In  magnified  form,  particularly  so  In  this 
case  given  the  demonstrated  danger  to  ap- 
pellant's life  and  the  eight  existing  chUdren. 

The  state  interests,  recognized  by  Roe  as 
legitimate,  are  far  less  compelling  in  this  con- 
text. Whatever  Interest  the  state  might  assert 
m  preserving  the  posslbUlty  of  future  fetuses 
cannot  rival  Its  Interest  In  preserving  an  ac- 
tual fetus,  which  was  found  sufficiently  com- 
pelling to  outweigh  the  wMnan's  interest 
only  at  the  point  of  viability.  The  state  main- 
tains of  coiurse  a  significant  Interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  life  of  the  mother 
who,  as  here,  cares  for  others  whom  the  state 
might  otherwise  be  compelled  to  provide  for. 
Yet  whatever  health  regulations  might  be 
appropriate  to  vindicate  that  Interest,  and  on 
the  present  record  we  need  not  decide  the  is- 
sues, it  is  clear  under  Roe  and  Doe  that  a 
complete  ban  hi  a  surgical  procedxut>  relating 
to  the  fundamental  Interest  In  the  preg- 
nancy decision  Is  far  too  broad  when  other 
comparable  surgical  procedures  are  per- 
formed. 

Doe  Is  particularly  apposite  in  this  regard. 
The  Court  there  struck  down  tlie  Georgia 
requirements  of  advance  approval  of  an 
abortion  by  a  hospital  committee  of  three 
staff  members  and  the  additional  concur- 
rence of  two  doctors  other  than  the  patient's 
attending  physician,  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  "We  are  not  cited  to  any  other  surgical 
procedure  made  subject  to  committee  ap- 
proval" and  "no  other  volimtary  medical  or 
surgical  procedure  for  which  Georgia  re- 
quires confirmation  by  two  other  physicians 
has  been  cited  to  us. "  410  U.S.  at  199,  93 
S.Ct.  at  751.  Here  we  are  cited  to  no  other 
surgical  procedure  which  is  prohibited  out- 
right and  are  told  that  other  procedures  of 
equal  risk  are  performed  and  that  non- 
therapeutic  procedures  are  also  permitted. 
Doe  therefore  requires  that  we  hold  the  hos- 
pital's unique  ban  on  sterilization  operations 
violative  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  concept  of  equal  protection,  of  course, 
is  applicable  to  the  Federal  government. 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497,  499-500 
(1954).  As  the  Court  stated  in  BoUing,  "it 
would  be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Con- 
stitution would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the 
Federal  Government."  In  view  of  the  cases 
dlscus<5ed  ebove,  it  may  be  strongly  argued 
that  the  Bartlett  Amendment  would  re.snlt 
in  a  form  of  Invidious  discrimination  against 
indigent  women  who  seek  and  are  denied 
abortions. 

Under  "ntie  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
42  U.S.C.  Ser.  1396  et  seq.,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment makes  substantial  funds  available  to 
those  states  desiring  to  participate  in  tlie  pro- 
gram to  provide  medical  care  to  indlvldualt; 
and  famiUes  "whose  income  and  resources 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary 
medical  services."  Under  the  Act  pflrticlpat- 


uig  states  are  required  to  provide  medical 
services  to  Individuals  and  famUies  who  are 
eligible  for  cash  grant  assistance  under  any 
of  the  Federal  categories  of  assistance  such 
as  Aid  to  a  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled,  Old  Age  Assistance, 
and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChU- 
dren. 42  UJ3.C.  1396  (a)  (13).  These  indi- 
viduals and  families  are  considered  the 
"categorically  needy."  45  CFB..  249.10 
(a)(1). 

A  second  group  of  IndivldMals  termed 
"medically  needy"  may  also  benefit  under 
this  Act,  and  is  composed  of  those  persons 
whose  income  Is  too  great  to  qualify  for 
cash  assistance  as  "categorically  needy," 
and  yet  Insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of 
medical  care.  42  U.S.C.  1396  (a)  (1)  (13) .  This 
gi-oup  also  con-slsts  of  individuals  benefiting 
from  Federal  money  avaUable  to  meet  the 
cost  of  administration  of  Medical  Assistance 
Program,  or  others  who  do  not  come  under 
one  of  the  Federal  categories.  45  C.F.R. 
248.10(d)  (1). 

A  statutory  requirement  for  participating 
states  Is  that  they  must  provide  certain 
minimal  medical  services  under  the  program. 
For  "categorically  needy,"  persons,  the  state 
must  provide:  (I)  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; (2)  outpatient  hospital  services;  (3) 
other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services;  (4) 
skilled  nursing  facilities,  screening  and  di- 
agnosis of  ChUdren,  famUy  planning  services 
and  supplies  furnished  to  individuals  of 
chUd  bearing  age;  and  (5)  physicians  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  physician  whether  In  of- 
fice, patient's  home,  hospital,  or  elsewhere. 
42  UjS.C.  1396  (a)(13)(B).  For  "medically 
needy"  persons,  the  state  has  tlie  option  of 
providing  from  among  the  above  five  services. 

It  would  appear  that  by  eliminating  abor- 
tion as  one  of  the  medical  services  that  may 
be  rendered  indigent  women  under  the  Act, 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  allow 
medical  services  for  pregnant  women,  the 
Bartlett  Amendment  creates  an  Invidious 
classification  which  restricts  the  funda- 
mental right  of  women  in  that  class  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  terminate  their 
pregnancies.  On  Its  face,  therefore,  the 
amendment  confilcts  with  the  decisions  in 
Roe  and  Doe  and  the  lower  court  rulings 
interpreting  those  cases,  and  would  violate 
the  equal  protection  and  due  process  pro- 
tections of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  recognize  that  there  aie 
Members  of  this  body  who,  for  religious, 
conscientious,  or  other  reasons,  find  the 
concept  of  abortion  abhorrent.  We  are  all 
entitled  to  oui'  own  views.  Those  who  are 
personally  opf>osed  to  abortion  are  free 
to  model  their  own  Uves  on  that  precept, 
to  express  their  own  views,  and  to  seek 
to  persuade  others  of  the  rightness  of 
their  position.  But  they  have  no  right  to 
impose  theu'  concepts  on  others  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  those  others  of  their 
established  rights.  The  fact  is — and  the 
courts  have  so  held — that  women  do  have 
tlie  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
make  this  determination  for  themselves. 
To  deprive  them  of  tiiis  right,  by  an  out- 
right prohibition  or  by  cutting  off  funds 
for  this  piu'pose,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
this  body.  Therefore,  tlie  suggestion  that 
this  body  consider  legislation  to  limit 
the  right  to  an  abortion  is  inappropriate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mi*.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  .iust  hke  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ,a  question  regai-ding  the 
.-tatement  just  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
fjom  New  York  'Ms.  Ab2UG>. 


The  antiabortlon  amendment  which 
was  not  adopted  earUer  this  year,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoNCALLO).  was  far  different  in  sub- 
stance from  the  Bartlett  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopted;  is  that  not 
correct?  Therefore,  to  tell  the  House 
today  that  the  issue  was  the  same  is  not 
exactly  a  coiTect  statement. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  were  several  substitutions  to  the 
amendment,  one  of  which  was  almost 
identical  to  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body;  and  it  was  turned  down  by  this 
House.  The  record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
Hhuse,  for  the  last  several  yeai's,  I 
guess,  we  have  come  to  this  floor 
with  the  conference  report  on  HEW,  with 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  had  the  kind  of  agreement 
that  would  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  I  had  some  gi*ave  misgivings 
about  this  bill  when  it  originally  pas.sed 
the  House,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  increa.ses  that  we  had  in  the  bill, 
offset,  of  course,  by  that  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  public  assistance  item ;  that 
item  which  is  in  controvensy. 

The  conference  report,  as  Uie  cliai'/- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his 
vei-y  comprehensive  statement  here,  is 
$485  million  below  the  Pi-esident's  budget. 
But  as  I  indicated,  and  as  the  chairman 
so  well  pointed  out,  this  comes  about,  as 
you  know,  because  of  the  huge  reduction 
in  public  assistance  made  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  House  cut 
the  budget  on  public  assistance,  as  the 
Members  may  recall,  by  $877  million, 
and  then  the  Senate  brought  the  total 
reduction  to  nearly  $1.2  billion  below  the 
budget.  A  large  part  of  this  cut  is  offset 
by  increases  over  the  budget  in  such 
items  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
of  $256  million;  nearly  $90  million  for 
tlie  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration ;  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion over  for  the  OflQce  of  Education:  $12 
million  for  Preventive  Healtli  Sei-vices, 
$15  million  for  the  Assistant  Secretai-j' 
for  Human  Development;  $34  million 
over  for  rehabilitation  sei-vices,  and  $7  .5 
million  for  health  resources. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  administi-a- 
tion  agreed  with  HEW  for  public  assist- 
ance, then  thLs  bill  would  be  consider- 
ably above  the  budget. 

That  was  the  point  I  was  making  when 
we  were  originally  considering  the  bill 
in  the  House,  and  one  of  the  i-ea.'^ons  I 
had  to  vote  against  the  bill  as  it  left  thi.$ 
particular  body. 

That  was  tixaubling  me  a  great  deal 
becaase  we  have  gone  over  the  ti-aces 
several  times  with  vetoed  bills,  and  to 
t!-y  to  operate  this  department,  or  these 
Depai-tments  of  HEW  and  Labor  under 
a  continuing  resolution  in  these  troubled 
times  just  seems  to  me  totally  unaccep- 
table, .so  we  tried  to  work  for  some  kind 
of  compromise. 

In  the  conference  i-epori  we  have  pro- 
vided a  means  of  stitling  those  disputed 
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matters  to  Induce  the  President  to  sign 
the  biU. 

In  this  connection  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  language  appear- 
ing on  page  21  of  the  conference  report, 
which  basically  says  that  the  conferees 
will  leave  it  to  the  Comptroller  General 
to  take  a  look  at  the  public  assistance 
estimates,  and  see  who  is  closer,  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President,  then,  depending 
upon  what  he  finds,  we  refer  it  to  the 
President  to  use  the  options  given  to  him 
should  the  estimates  prove  to  exceed  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  very 
thorough  dissertation  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
I  would  simply  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  mak- 
ing one  further  point  on  the  item  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Education, 
where  we  have  $80  million  in  the  House 
bill,  and  the  Senate  had  nothing.  After 
days  and  days  of  arguing  over  that  figure 
we  agreed  upon  $70  million  for  tlie  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  fiom  Illinois,  for 
jielding  to  me. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  but 
could  not  keep  track,  of  course,  of  all 
the  spending  figures  that  the  gentleman 
gave  to  the  House  with  respect  to  this 
conference  report  calling  for  more  than 
$33  bUlion. 

I  would  ask  the  sentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  the  figure  with  respect  to  spend- 
ing for  the  past  year  for  tlie  same  gen- 
eral puiTJOses? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  past  year  was, 
roughly,  about  $4  billion  over  what  we 

have  in  total  in  this  whole  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 

that 

Mr.  MICHEL  (continuing).  But,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  came  up  to  us  with  signifi- 
cant increases,  increases  mandated  by 
congressional  enactments  since  last  year. 
Then,  of  course,  inflation  has  ballooned 
those  figures,  and  we  liave  several  new 
programs.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  below  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  mean  fiscal  year  1974? 
Mr.   MICHEL.    No.    This    budget   for 
fi.scal  1975  is  above  la.st  year,  1974,  by 
some  $4  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  figure  in  the 
report  of  $3,791,310,000  above  the  spend- 
ing in  tlie  1974  fiscal  year  is  cca-rect? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes;  that  is  correct,  but 
very  well  outlined  in  the  budget  are  a 
number  of  built-in  increases.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  tlie  budget  this 
year  came  to  us  at  $33.5  billion  rather 
than  sometliing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S29.3  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  telling  figure  is  not 
the  budget,  liecause  budgets,  like  politi- 
col  platforms,  are  meant  to  be  broken 
and  ignored.  The  important  figure  is  how 
much  more  will  be  spent  in  the  oncom- 
ing fiscal  year  than  was  spent  in  the 


preceding  fiscal  year?  This  conference 
report  and  the  gentleman's  statement 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  will  be 
spending  $3,791,000,000-plus  above  fiscal 
year  1974,.  and  that  does  not  include 
additional  funds  which  apparently  will 
be  included  in  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  soon  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  are  very  signifi- 
cant increases;  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  In  tlie  Cancer  Institute  alone 
we  are  going  to  be  up  nearly  $165  million, 
so  we  have  some  veiy  vital  programs  that 
have  some  significant  increases.  But  I 
think  it  is  in  keeping,  in  part,  with  what 
the  general  American  public  is  demand- 
ing these  days. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  been  deluged  with  mail  from 
members  of  fraternities  and  sororities  of 
Ohio  State  University,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Girl  Scout  and  Boy  Scout 
groups  with  reference  to  a  rule  adopted 
pursuant  to  a  statute  wliich  we  paiised 
I  think  in  1972  suggesting  that  sororities, 
fraternities.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
could  not  practice  sex  discrimination. 

I  understand  there  is  language  in  tliis 
conference  report  which  would  apply  to 
that  situation.  Will  the  gentleman 
elucidate? 

^  Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green •  is  the  specialist 
in  this  particular  field,  liaving  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
before  she  came  to  our  committee.  She 
ha.s  made  a  good  point  an>-  number  of 
times  in  our  deliberations  with  respect 
to  some  of  these  ridiculous  rulings  by 
the  Department  of  HEW,  and  I  think 
her  report  language  has  corrected  and 
clarified  this  .situation.  I  should  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon, who  is  so  conversant  with  her  own 
report  language,  rather  tlian  just  read 
it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  verj'  much  for  yielding. 

I  feel  vei-y  strongly  on  ending  discri- 
mination on  the  basis  of  sex;  title  DC 
was  intended  to  end  discrimination  in 
terms  of  admission  policies  at  the  under- 
graduate level  and  the  graduate  level — 
so  that  a  higher  grade  point  average 
coidd  not  be  required  for  women  for  ad- 
mission: so  that  the  quota  system  would 
be  ended  at  medical  schools,  at  law 
schools,  and  so  forth.  Title  IX  was  de- 
signed to  provide  the  same  salaries  for 
women  faculty  members  as  for  male  fa- 
culty members  if  they  had  the  same  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  the  same  experi- 
ence. Title  EX  was  designed  to  end  "the 
old  boy  network" — so  that  women  fa- 
culty members  get  word  of  new  openings, 
new  positions  being  created,  so  that  wom- 
en faculty  members  would  get  an  even 
break  on  promotions,  et  cetera.  It  was 
never  designed  for  the  purpo.se  of  having 
the  Federal  Government  intrude  on  pri- 
vate organizations  and  to  force  by  Gov- 
ernment fiat  the  integration  of  such 
groups  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp- 
fire  Girls,  YMCA,  YWCA,  the  Boys  Club, 
the  Girls  Club,  and  all  sororities  and  fra- 


ternities. It  was  never  designed  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  say  to  a  sorority 
or  fraternity,  whether  it  be  social  or  pro- 
fessional, "You  have  to  do  this  or  we 
are  going  to  witlihold  all  the  funds  from 
the  university," 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  just 
called  to  my  attention  that  one  of  the 
proposed  regulations  was  that  all  physi- 
cal education  classes  had  to  t)e  Inte- 
grated. Title  IX  was  never  designed  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  get  into 
the  internal  operation  of  how  to  run  the 
classes  in  each  and  every  school  in  the 
countiy  school.  Let  me  give  an  example 
of  another  kind  of  class  that  proposed 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  regula- 
tions would  affect. 

I  have  a  grandson  in  his  first  year  of 
high  school  taking  home  economics.  He 
likes  out-door  cooking.  However,  in  ju- 
nior and  senior  high  school  years,  there 
is  a  difference  in  maturity  of  both  boys 
and  girls  at  a  given  age;  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  personality  development,  in 
physical  development  and  strength.  One 
student  might  do  much  better  in  an  all- 
boys  class  or  in  an  all-girls  class.  Maybe 
another  will  do  better  in  a  integrated 
class  with  both  boys  and  girls.  I  hapiJen 
to  know,  in  the  case  of  my  grandson,  he 
w  ould  never  take  a  home  economics  class 
if  it  were  composed  of  20  girls  and  5  boys. 
He  is  in  an  all -boys  home  economic 
class.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  left  up  to 
the  local  school  district  to  decide  and  to 
make  those  determinations  and  we 
should  not  have  the  Federal  Govein- 
ment  in  Washington  dictating  from 
Washington  that  each  and  every  class 
must  be  integrated  imder  the  provisions 
of  title  IX.  Tills  was  never  the  congres- 
sional intent. 

That  language  is  on  page  17  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  has  the  approval  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  It  would 
leave  this  question  for  determination  to 
the  local  school  distinct  or  sorority  or 
fraternity  involved. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  the  time  and  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
her  veiT  excellent  explanation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel*  position 
regarding  this  conference  reiwrt.  How- 
ever, I  must  strongly  disagree  with  the 
conferees'  decision  to  delete  section  412 
which  would  have  forbidden  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  to  pay 
for  or  encourage  the  iierfoimance  of 
abortions  except  when  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother.  This  was  the  so- 
called  Bartlett  amendment  sponsored  in 
the  other  lx)dy  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  it  sliould  have  remained 
in  the  bill. 

In  a  memorandum  which  was  prepar- 
ed by  HEW  for  use  in  the  conference  on 
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this  bill,  it  was  admitted  that  currently 
Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  finance 
from  220,000  to  280,000  abortions  each 
year.  Quite  obviously,  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment wliich  should  be  protecting  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unborn 
children. 

Each  Memt)er  of  Congress  must  decide 
for  himself  whether  or  not  permitting 
the  use  of  Federal  fimds  for  abortions 
aids  in  the  taking  of  human  life.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does.  Indeed  it  Is  uncon- 
scionable that  money  should  be  taken  in 
taxes  from  citizens  who  oppose  abor- 
tions to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  issue  was  extensively  debated  in 
the  other  body  on  September  17,  1974, 
and  at  that  time  the  other  body  refused 
to  defeat  this  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  34.  Unfortunately,  today  I  will  be 
prevented  by  the  parliamentary  situation 
from  ofifering  u  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  with  instructions  to 
the  conferees  to  insist  on  the  language 
of  the  Bartlett  amendment.  Since  any 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  minority  side  has  the  right  to 
offer  such  a  motion  in  precedence  to  my 
own  motion,  I  suspect  I  will  indeed  be 
precluded  from  forcing  the  House  to  face 
this  issue. 

It  is  no  comfort  to  me  or  the  millions 
of  Americans  opposed  to  abortion  that 
the  conferees  in  their  report  consider  an 
appropriations  bill  an  inappropriate  leg- 
islative vehicle  to  which  to  attach  such 
an  amendment.  Many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  repeatedly  tried  to  push  for 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  other  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  right  to  life.  We  have  been 
repeatedly  refused  a  fonmi  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  despite  the  im- 
portant and  fvmdamental  nature  of  this 
legislatien. 

This  House  has  gone  on  record  re- 
peatedly against  abortion  and  so  long  as 
I  and  others  remain  it  will  again  have  to 
address  this  issue.  The  right  to  life  is 
too  important  to  be  buried  by  parliamen- 
tary maneuvers,  and  I  regret  that  this  is 
what  is  happening  today. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
menting on  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  his  point  is  well 
taken.  As  we  recall,  we  did  have  several 
amendments  bearing  on  that  subject 
matter  which  were  soundly  defeated  In 
the  House.  The  conferees  agonized  and 
argued  not  only  for  hours  but  for  a  num- 
l>er  of  days  on  this  subject  and  others 
and  adjourned  without  coming  to  any 
kind  of  agreement.  I  would  have  to  sim- 
ply subscribe  to  the  statement  made  by 
my  subcommittee  chainnan.  On  a  sub- 
ject so  wide  and  so  bright  and  so  sweep- 
ing and  so  complex  as  this,  I  do  not  think 
an  appropriation  bill  is  the  way  to  meet 
this  kind  of  problem.  It  is  too  complex  to 
be  simply  handled  on  a  dollar-and-cents 
basis.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  try  to 
legislate  on  a  matter  of  this  complexity 
in  an  appropriation  bill  where,  frankly, 
we  shun  legislative  language  and  in  many 
cases  throw  it  out  on  a  point  of  order 
because  it  has  no  busines.s  in  a  money 
bill. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  caution  the  gentleman  on  his 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Record  saying 
tliat  we  have  had  many  similar  propos- 
als proposed  and  defeated  in  the  House. 
We  have  had  many  similar  proposals 
approved,  too,  in  the  House.  I  do  not  want 
the  Record  to  refiect  that  this  House  has 
completely  defeated  any  amendments 
prohibiting  abortion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  This  was  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  the  Senators  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  push  this  amendment; 
so,  after  aU,  although  we  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  draft  their  language  so 
as  to  be  more  acceptable,  the  conferees 
wound  up  with  this  solution  to  put  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

TA'.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  is  still  with  us,  I  would  like  to 
ask  her  as  the  author  of  the  title  9  pro- 
visions a  question  with  respect  to  its  ap- 
plication to  intercollegiate  athletics.  I 
have  had  an  inquii-y  from  the  director  oi 
the  University  of  Virginia  to  the  effect 
that  they  feel  the  regulations  that  are 
under  consideration  for  promulgation  by 
HEW  might  affect  gate  receipts  from 
intercollegiate  athletic  events.  I  would 
like  her  to  make  any  observations  she 
would  care  to  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  title  9  was  not  designed  to  ter- 
minate intercollegiate  athletics.  As  I  said 
a  moment  ago  in  terms  of  the  integrated 
physical  education  classes  which  were 
being  proposed  in  some  of  the  regula- 
tions, I  think  that  is  utter  nonsense.  In 
talking  with  one  of  the  people  about  en- 
forcement of  this  provision,  I  found  they 
said  they  were  following  the  same  rules 
as  title  6  ol  the  Civil  Rights,  ending  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race. 

Let  me  repeat:  I  suggested  to  them 
that  there  was  a  big  difference  between 
integration  or  segiegation  of  classes 
based  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin 
and  that  based  on  basic  biological  dif- 

Title  IX  was  intended  to  say  that  if 
you  have  an  athletic  budget  in  a  college 
or  university  of  $500,000  and  you  have 
roughly  the  same  number  of  women  and 
men  enrolled  and  that  $500,000  comes 
from  tuitions  and  fees  and  or  from  tax 
dollars,  then  the  students,  men  and 
women,  ought  to  be  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity. We  also  want  to  end  this  nonsense 
that  athletic  scholarships  shall  only  be 
given  to  men  and  that  no  woman  is  en- 
titled to  an  athletic  scholarship.  Title 
IX  was  intended  to  end  that  kind  of  dis- 
crimination. There  may  be  many  BlUie 
Jean  Kings  or  other  star  women  athletes. 
Atliletic  scholarships  ougnt  to  go  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 

When  funds  for  athletic  depaitments 
come  out  of  tuitions,  fees,  or  tax  dollars, 
let  me  repeat,  women  students  are  to 
have  equal  opportunity  uith  the  men. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  foot- 
ball teams  or  basketball  teams  or  any 
other  phys  ed  class  shall  be  forced,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  have  both 
men  anrf^women  on  the  same  team. 

But  Intercollegiate  sports  financed  hr 
gate  receipts,  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  and  was  not  covered  by  title  IX. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
manner  in  which  affirmative  action  plans 
are  being  interpreted  by  some  In  both 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  I  am  imalterably  op- 
irosed  to  reverse  discrimination. 

For  years  I  have  participated  in  the 
great  national  struggle  against  dis- 
ciimination — both  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  .sex. 

One  of  the  ugliest  aspects  of  discrim- 
ination was  always  the  "quota  system" — 
quotas  limiting  women,  blacks,  Jews,  per- 
sons of  Irish  descent — and  on  and  on. 

As  I  watched  it  over  the  years,  quotas 
represented  the  crudest  form  of  mindless 
inequality,  because  that  meant  that  an 
important  decision  was  being  made  not 
on  merit — but  on  some  blantantly  unfair. 
iiTelevant  criterion. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  rea- 
soning that  now  leads  well-intentioned 
people,  in  simpUstic  zeal,  to  institute  re- 
,  vei-se  quotas.  Do  they  believe  that  one  in- 
i  justice  deserves  another.  Is  the  basis  of 
judgment  to  h>e  "merit"  or  some  strict 
ethnic  or  sex  formula? 

Will  we  need  to  parcel  out  all  oppor- 
tunities to  so  many  people  aged  20  to 
30,  so  many  aged  30  to  40,  et  cetera,  so 
many  Protestants,  so  many  Catholics,  so 
many  Jews — and  so  on  without  end?  Is 
this  what  democracy  has  come  to  mean? 
Can  there  be  opportunity  or  hope  in  such 
a  rigid  system?  Often  people  argue  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  redress  evils  that 
have  lasted  hundreds  of  years.  Because 
my  grandmother  was  considered  a.s 
chattel  and  she  was— becaus  my  grand- 
mother did  not  have  the  educational  op- 
portunities her  brothere  had — because 
she  could  not  own  nor  sell  propertj'— 
even  property  she  inherited — because  shf 
was  never  allowed  to  vote — am  I,  her 
gi-anddaughter  to  be  given  preferential 
treatment  to  supposedly  redress  th': 
gi-ievances  of  the  past?  I  thhik  not. 

Duiing  my  life — I  would  only  have 
liked  equal  treatment.  I  do  not  beUeve 
it  is  just,  nor  fair,  nor  indeed  wise  for 
this  generation  to  try  to  design  a  social 
system  based  on  the  mistakes — the  in- 
justices practiced  by  our  forefatliers.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  tlie  best  way  to 
launch  a  more  just  world  of  the  future. 
I  have  never  believed  that  race.  sex. 
religion,  or  national  origin  are  valid  cri- 
teria for  either  favorable  or  unfavorable 
treatment.  Tliis  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
been  opposed  to  progi-ams  which  give  an 
advantage  in  job  consideration  and  pro- 
motion to  members  of  those  groups  who 
have  suffered  historic  discrimination. 

As  a  woman  I  am  a  member  of  one  of 
those  groups  and  keenly  aware  of  the  in- 
ju.stices  which  exist— and  I  could  recite 
by  chapter  and  verse  personal  experi- 
ep«es  to  document  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  I  reject  the  thesis  that 
reverse  dLscrimination  is  therefore  justi- 
fied. Oncpf  the  n)0.  i  damaging  tliingfa 
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about  prejudice.  In  my  view,  is  tliat  it 
gives  primary  value  to  a  group  charac- 
teristic rather  than  recognizing  the 
unique  individuality  of  each  hmnan  be- 
ing. It  does  not  matter  whether  this  dis- 
crimination worlis  in  the  person's  favor 
or  against  him.  What  he  or  she  still  loses 
is  the  irreplaceable  privilege  of  being 
looked  upon  as  an  individual  rather  than 
an  anonymous  face  in  the  crowd. 

As  I  see  it — only  genuinely  equal  op- 
portunity— containing  neither  advantage 
nor  disadvantage  can  provide  this. 

Title  IX  was  designed  to  do  exactly 
that — provide  equal  opportunity. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  1972 
this  Congress  enacted  the  historic  title 
IX  of  the  education  amendments  to  pro- 
hibit sex  discrimination  hi  all  federally 
a.ssisted  education  programs.  Now  more 
than  2  years  later,  and  in  a  different  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  HEW  Appropriations  Act 
is  attempting  to  rewrite  substantive  leg- 
islative history  of  title  IX  by  inserting  a 
language  into  tlie  appropriations  confer- 
ence report,  supposedly  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  This  is  clearly  not 
appropriate. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  specific  issues  in- 
volved: Many  persons  have  raised  con- 
cerns about  how  title  IX  would  affect 
sororities  and  fraternities  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  GM 
Scouts.  In  general,  the  current  proposed 
regulations  did  not  affect  these  groups 
unless  they  were  receiving  substantial 
assistance  from  the  educational  institu- 
tions. The  conference  report.  In  trying 
to  exempt  such  organizations  under  all 
circmnstances  is  possibly  saying  that  the 
language  of  the  statute  does  not  indeed 
mean  what  it  says.  Indeed,  the  commit- 
tee seems  to  be  sayhig  that  although  the 
language  of  title  IX  is  Identical  in  its  en- 
abling clause  to  that  of  title  VI  which 
forbids  race  discrimination  In  federally 
assisted  programs,  that  the  language 
means  something  different  when  sex  dis- 
crimination Is  involved  than  when  race 
discrimination  Is  involved.  Thus,  frater- 
nities which  cannot  ban  blacks  because 
of  title  VI  can  indeed  ban  women  under 
title  IX.  A  black  woman  can  be  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  basis  of  her 
sex  although  she  is  protected  on  the  basis 
of  her  race.  Social  groups  limited  to 
one  sex  actually  hamper  women  both 
educationally  and  professionally  by 
denying  them  the  opportunity  to  develop 
friendships  with  future  leaders  and  con- 
tributors to  society;  they  effectively  ex- 
clude women  from  the  "old  boy"  net- 
work. 

Such  single  sex  groups  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  educational  objectives  of 
most  Institutions  In  terms  of  providing 
students  with  a  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ences. It  Is  Important  to  note  that  pro- 
hibiting such  organizations  from  receiv- 
ing support  from  federally  assisted  pro- 
gi'ams  in  no  way  forbids  the  organization 
e.<isting  off  the  schoolgrounds.  Any  orga- 
nization not  receiving  support  from  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  is  still  free  un- 
der title  IX  to  restrict  its  membership  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

The  issue  of  physical  education  is  one 
that  concerns  all  of  us.  The  conference 
report  attempts  to  forbid  HEW  from  re- 
quiring coeducational  plij-sical  education 


classes.  Such  a  provision  could  be  used  to 
exclude  girls  and  women  from  specific 
classes;  certain  classes  might  be  limited 
to  boys  simply  because  there  were  not 
enough  girls  who  were  interested  to  fill 
up  a  class  of  females.  Thus  women  might 
be  excluded  from  a  hockey  coaching 
class — as  they  now  are  in  some  institu- 
tions— because  '"women  are  not  allowed 
10  take  the  course  with  men"  and  "there 
aren't  enough  women  to  start  a  second 
class."  The  same  thing  could  happen 
with  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children.  Girls  could  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  certain  sports  such  as 
track  because  of  a  school's  refxosal  to  al- 
low them  to  participate  with  boys,  with 
the  school  then  using  limited  participa- 
tion and  interest  as  an  excuse  to  justify 
no  classes  for  girls.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  title  IX.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion would  perpetuate  the  status  quo  and 
allow  institutions  to  continue  offering 
certain  physical  education  classes  to  boys 
and  not  to  girls. 

Many  professional  groups  ai-e  strug- 
gling with  the  issue  of  integrated  phys- 
ical education  classes  and  there  are  no 
easy  answera.  HEW  has  the  power  by 
regulation  to  explore  different  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  and  I  note  that 
this  is  indeed  the  approach  taken  by 
various  groups.  For  example,  the  Amer- 
ican Alliance  of  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation,  which  is  deeply 
concerned  about  this  Issue,  has  asked 
that  HEW  handle  it  In  its  regulations. 

The  conference  report,  which  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  change  substantive  leg- 
islation, thus  attempts  to  set  a  standard 
for  women  that  is  even  less  strict  than 
the  long  discredited  "separate  but  equal 
concept."  The  conference  report  lan- 
guage attempts  to  allow  programs  to  be 
separate  and  unequal. 

As  my  colleague  Mrs.  Green  agrees, 
title  IX  stands  for  the  proposition  that 
educational  institutions  provide  the  same 
benefits  and  advantages  to  girls  that  it 
provides  to  boys,  making  a  differentia- 
tion as  to  the  source  of  funds  could  re- 
sult in  unequal  benefits.  Thus  a  man's 
basketball  team  which  brought  In  sub- 
stantial revenues  could  continue  to  travel 
in  first-class  planes  while  the  women's 
basketball  team  bringing  in  substantially 
less  revenue  would  have  to  sell  cookies 
to  pay  for  their  transportation.  This  is 
indeed  the  problem  that  exists  on  many 
campuses  now.  I  am  not  saying  that  you 
have  integrated  basketball  teams  but  the 
benefits  and  facilities  and  other  condi- 
tions of  support  should  be  equal. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Obey),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  the 
time  available  to  me.  As  he  has  indicated, 
there  Is  a  debate  in  this  bill  about  the 
accuracy  of  public  assistance  estimates. 
It  is  those  estimates  that  have  enabled 
the  commltte*»  to  come  in  $480  million  be- 
low the  President's  budget.  Therefore, 
the  committee  says  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  that  the  conferees  have 
"no  intention  of  approving  new  budget 
authority  which  will  ultimately  result 
in  spending  in  excess  of  total  budget 
estimates  in  the  bill'  and  it  pledges  tliat 


the  committee  expects  to  look  at  the 
Presidents  rescission  recommendations 
in  light  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port on  public  assistsmce  and  "expects 
the  President  to  propose  rescissions  and 
deferrals  of  that  portion  of  the  budget 
autliority  for  programs  in  this  bill" — 
I  emphasize  those  words  "for  progi-ams  in 
this  bill,  which  would  otherwise  cause 
total  obligations  and  expenditures  to  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget." 

I  would  like  to  get  a  couple  things 
straight  in  that  regard.  Whether  the 
welfare  estimates  are  correct  or  not,  and 
I  happen  to  believe  they  are  not,  I  do  not 
and  will  not  feel  bound  to  accept  re- 
ductions in  this  bill  in  the  form  of  de- 
ferrals or  rescissions  In  areas  such  as 
research  training,  or  public  service  jobs, 
or  other  areas,  in  order  to  bring  the  total 
amount  in  this  bill  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  as  implied  in  the  language 
of  this  statement. 

I  say  that  because  the  budget  requested 
by  President  Nixon  contained  phony  cuts 
in  the  budget  which  he  knew  full  well 
would  be  restored  by  the  Congress.  I  will 
always  look  at  any  rescission,  but  I  will 
look  at  it  in  relation  to  the  entire  plc- 
tuie  of  Federal  spending  throughout  the 
entire  budget  and  not  just  In  relation  to 
the  Labor-HEW  budget. 

I  would  hope  that  the  factor  given 
great  weight  by  this  House  when  we  con- 
sider any  rescission  sent  down  or  any  de- 
ferral sent  down  would  be  the  general 
economic  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time  they  are  considered,  because  I 
would  expect  that  with  increases  in  un- 
employment, we  might  well  decide  that 
more  definite  action  in  the  area  covered 
in  this  bill,  rather  than  less,  would  be 
the  proper  economic  medicine  at  this 
time.  I  simply  do  not  want  someone  to 
say  In  60  days  that  this  House  has  to 
support  specific  rescissions  because  we 
said  in  November  that  we  would  if  added 
welfare  rolls  pushed  up  the  obligations 
under  this  bill. 

That  could  be  the  wrong  economic 
medicine  at  the  wrong  time,  at  least  in 
this  Member's  eyes  and  I  think  in  the 
eyes  of  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
this  House  who  feel  the  same  way.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
raise  a  point  of  clarity  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  language  In  the  conference 
report.  I  fully  understand  that  some 
people  feel  that  this  language  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  bill  signed,  and  the  Pres- 
ident assured  us  at  the  leaders'  meeting 
at  the  White  House  that  he  would  sign 
the  bill.  But.  I  think  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  wa  will  be  guided  by  the 
phrase  on  page  21,  and  I  quote: 

The  conferees  a^ee  to  give  full  cousid- 
pi-atlon  to  any  such  reclslons  and  deferrnls 
in  light  of  general  economic  conditions. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  the  agree- 
rnent  that  was  made  between  our  side 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  order  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  President  that 
the  bill  would  be  signed.  But,  If  the  econ- 
omy deteriorates  and  unemployment  In- 
creases substantially,  v,e  may  not  want  to 
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accept  all  the  rescissions  the  President 
recommends.  We  will  look  hard  at  the 
recommendations  in  light  of  the  general 
economic  situation  to  see  if  these  budget 
cuts  are  really  warranted. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  point  out  at 
*his  particular  time,  while  we  support 
tlie  reductions  in  the  conference  report, 
we  may  find  in  the  months  ahead  that 
ve  need  to  stimulate  the  economy  to 
ipcease  employment  and  production. 
Not  only  that,  we  will  make  the  final 
aecisions  oursehes  instead  of  being 
actually  bound  by  the  negotiations  that 
took  place  in  the  conference  committee 
with  authorization,  apparently,  and 
approval  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  comments.  Also.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
rrrAing  this  time  available  to  me. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  Xo  me. 

I,  of  course,  regret  the  action  of  the 
conterees  in  agreeing  to  the  deletion  of 
the  amendment  I  sponsored  which  was 
approved  by  this  body  under  which  the 
enforcement  of  OSHA  standards  against 
employing  25  persons  or  le.ss  would  be 
suspended  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  dele- 
tion, of  cour.se,  is  a  settled  matter  and 
there  is  no  way  to  retrace  the  steps  and 
put  that  back  into  tlie  bill  that  is  now 
at  conference  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  time  to 
explain  once  more  my  motivntion  in 
offering  this  amendment,  and  I  think  llie 
motivation  of  many  people  who  support- 
ed it.  It  was  not  an  antihealth  amend- 
ment: not  an  antisafety  amendment.  We 
all  believe  in  advancing  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees.  Instead,  it  was  a 
pro-fairplay  amendment;  iairplay  to  the 
employer. 

I  think  the  worst  feature  of  the 
CSHA  law  is  that  provLsion  which  pro- 
hibits inspectors  from  entering  premises 
to  give  advice  and  counsel  to  employers. 
Under  the  present  law,  inspector.,  can  en- 
ter these  premises  only  to  issue  a  cita- 
tion. I  think  that  is  unfair.  I  think  it  is 
an  abomination.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  adequate  funding  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  OSHA  law  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. If  this  fairplay  provision  were 
to  be  establisiied  by  a  revision  of  the  basic 
OSHA  law.  we  would  find  a  greater  de- 
gree of  funding  for  OSHA  inspectors. 

My  purpose  in  offering  the  amendment 
was  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  basic  law  to  correct  this  un- 
just provision. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say.  in  conclusion,  that  as  our 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  we  worked 
long  and  hard,  on  many,  many  days  ex- 
tending over  many  weeks.  We  have  an 
agreement  here  all  the  way  around,  a 
conference  report  which  I  urge  the  Mem- 
ber.^ to  support. 

I  feel  confident  it  will  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 


lUinois  for  his  work  on  this  report.  The 
language  we  agreed  to,  which  we  hoped 
would  bring  about  the  signature  by  the 
President,  is  largely  because  of  his  Initia- 
tive and  understanding  of  the  problems. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  what 
he  did. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speakei*.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
iS.'iSO,  Labor-HEW  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  I  am  most  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  support  a  provision  for 
$293  miUion  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  to  fund  general  ma- 
t?:-nal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
di-en's  programs,  and  special  projects. 

On  July  1.  1974.  the  authority  for 
special  projects  shifted  from  Federal  to 
State  authority  with  the  requirement 
thst  each  State  was  to  have  at  least  one 
of  five  different  special  projects:  Mater- 
nal and  infant  care;  children  and  youth; 
dental;  I^mily  planning:  and  neonatal 
intensive  care.  In  addition,  the  funding 
shifted  from  u  50-percent  formula  for 
maternal  ?nt'.  child  health  and  40-per- 
cent special  projects  fimd  to  a  90-percent 
formula,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
States  would  have  to  have  at  least  one  of 
each  of  the  five  programs. 

Prior  to  this  change,  the  State  of  Fior- 
ina had  five  maternal  and  infant  care 
proiects  and  two  for  children  and  youth. 
Beginning  July  1  of  this  year,  Florida 
had  to  begin  three  new  special  projects. 
This  formula  for  special  projects  resulted 
in  some  SUtes  j^etting  more  money  and 
.some  States  getting  less,  and  Florida  had 
a  22-percent  reduction. 

The  June  1973  aniendmonis  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  carried  out  the  con- 
gressional intent  that  during  fiscal  year 
1975,  no  State  would  receive  less  money 
than  it  had  received  previously.  Florida 
is  cuirentlv  receiving  $6,715,000  and  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  Florida  received  $8,103.- 
700.  The  appropriation  in  H.R.  15580  pro- 
vides that  Florida  will  receive  $1,388,100 
additional  allocation,  and  may  receive 
more  based  on  the  population  formula 
after  the  States  make  up  their  shortfall 
which  resulted  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

As  a  result  of  the  decreased  allocation 
in  1974,  Florida  had  to  reduce  maternal 
and  child  health  care  operations  because 
funds  had  not  been  appropriated.  In  my 
congressional  district  there  are  two 
children  and  youth  and  one  maternal  and 
infant  care  program,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  University  of  Miami,  which  had  to 
cut  their  budgets  by  25  percent. 

I  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  visiting 
with  the  outstanding  Director  of  the 
University  of  Miami  Comprehensive 
Health  Care  Services,  Dr.  Fred  Seligman, 
and  to  observe  the  programs  and  meet 
the  patients.  This  center  serves  7,600 
infants,  children,  and  teenagers  from 
low-income  families.  Beginning  July  1 
of  this  year,  the  fimding  level  for 
this  progi-am  was  reduced  from  $765,000 
to  $571,000.  Tills  center  was  compelled  to 
lay  off  15  health  workers,  which  ham- 
pered the  effectiveness  of  service,  and 
more  than  500  of  these  needy  children 
had  to  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list.  How- 
ever, the  program  was  maintained  by 
partial  deficit  spending  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  this  appiopriation 


bill.  When  this  bill  is  enacted  the  full 
budget  level  of  $765,000  will  be  restored. 
I  was  very  impressed  during  my  visit 
to  observe  the  complet*  range  of  services 
this  prc^ram  provides  in  a  one  site,  com- 
prehensive, multidisciplinary,  nonepi- 
.sodic,  preventive  manner.  Specifically, 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  psycholog>*, 
psychiatry,  social  services,  nutrition,  au- 
diology,  vision  and  speech,  family  plan- 
ning, and  home  health  services  all  are 
available.  Each  child  is  assigned  his  own 
physician,  nurse,  and  family  health 
worker,  and  none  of  these  children  is 
ever  seen  by  a  healtli  v.orker  who  is  a 
stranger. 

Prevention  is  emphasized  throughout 
the  program:  therefore,  the  dollar-for- 
do! lar  cost  for  each  progi-am  is  mini- 
mized. Dr.  Seligmaii  informed  me  that 
health  care  costs  for  a  child  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  comprehensive  health 
care  progi-ams  are  approximately  60  per- 
cent lower  than  the  average  national  per- 
centage for  health  care  costs  for  all 
children  under  19  years  of  age.  Huxnan 
suffering  and  costs  of  hospitalization  are 
drastically  reduced  by  these  preventive 
services  which  keep  children  out  of  the 
ho.spital.  These  same  averages.  I  under- 
stand, apply  nationally. 

After  a  child  has  been  in  Uiis  program 
for  1  year,  his  average  rate  of  hospital- 
ization ii  les.s  than  30  per  1,000  compared 
with  a  national  average  ci  63  per  1.000 
for  all  children:  end  an  estimated  100 
per  1  000  for  other  low-income  children. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  oddition  to  the  health 
cdvantage.s  which  these  programs  pro- 
vide to  recipients,  these  programs  have 
essential  .significant  linkages  to  other 
Federal  health  an.i  social  service  pro- 
grams. For  example,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  sei-vices  are  extended  to 
Head  Start  children  in  the  geographical 
area,  and  through  funds  allocated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  program,  complete 
.supple.nental  foods  are  provided  to  1,600 
iniants  and  children  below  age  4  years, 
and  to  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers. 
The  comprehen.sive  health  care  serv- 
ices program,  too,  has  provided  summer 
job  experiences  to  200  teenagers  and  has 
provided  necessary  supporting  and 
counseling  services  to  make  this  work 
experience  for  these  low-income  youths 
meaningful.  Some  of  these  teenagers  are 
given  work  assignments  to  assist  pro- 
fessionals in  the  health-related  field, 
and  these  advantages  can  optimize  am- 
bition to  become  doctors,  nm-ses,  and 
other  health  professionals. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conference  re- 
port strengthens  these  vital  programs. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
H.R.  15580,  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  bill  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  state  my  reasons  therefor: 

There  would  never  be  any  doubt  of 
my  support  for  education.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  my  support  of  all 
authorizations  as  well  as  my  support  for 
the  original  appropriation  bill  as  it 
parsed  the  House. 

It  goes  without  saying  I  am  for  the 
Comarehensive  Employment  and  Ti'ain- 
ing  Act.  On  the  her.lth  Side,  I  have  al- 
ways enthuslasticaUy  supported  the 
maternal  and  child  health  appropria- 
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tions.  I  have  stronglj-  supported  the 
mental  health  and  alcoholism  programs. 
I  have  always  been  in  support  of  all 
higher  education  programs.  I  do  not  need 
to  demonstrate  my  credentials  in  sup- 
port of  all  programs  for  the  aged.  For  2 
ysara  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee tliat  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  administration  of  the  ag- 
ing and  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

There  were  some  good  tilings  accom- 
plished by  this  report.  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  conferees  agree  that  existing  prohi- 
bition on  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion were  not  to  apply  to  physical  educa- 
tion classes,  or  to  sororities  and  frater- 
nities, and  similar  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  against  this  con- 
ference report  is  In  protest  to  two  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  agreement. 
First,  the  conferees  thwai-ted  the  will  of 
the  House  as  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970— OSHA.  We 
passed  the  provision  that  the  act  should 
not  apply  to  small  businessmen  who  have 
fewer  than  25  employees.  The  conference 
report  Instead  made  no  exemptions,  not 
even  those  who  had  but  two  or  three  em- 
ployees. Instead  the  report  simply 
provided  that  recordkeeping  should  not 
be  required  for  those  having  10  or  fewer 
employees.  This  is  a  drastic  departure 
from  tiie  action  of  the  House.  It  is  a  de- 
partme  with  which  I  cannot  concur  be- 
cause of  the  effect  on  our  small  business- 
men and  farmers  who  are  having  enough 
difficulties  and  beset  with  enough  trou- 
bles at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
committee  deleted  the  Senate  provision 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortion.  The  House 
had  attempted  this  kind  of  prohibition 
In  the  past.  To  vote  for  this  conference 
report  after  the  conferees  have  knocked 
out  the  good  efforts  of  the  Senate  is  to 
imply  that  one  is  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  abortion. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  conferees  to 
say  an  appropriation  bill  is  "an  Improper 
vehicle"  for  such  a  "controversial  and 
far-reaching  decision."  I  agree  with  the 
conferees  that  we  should  consider  the  en- 
actment of  a  basic  law  in  dealing  with 
abortion.  But  until  that  time  applies  I 
cannot  be  a  party  to  voting  for  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  contains  Federal 
funds  which  may  be  used  for  abortioa 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
conference  report  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
pflpvious  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
fei*ence  report. 

There  was  no  objection.       ; 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYATT 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit.         t 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wyatt  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  B.R.  15580  to  the 
committee  of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
oi-der  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  352,  nays  25, 
an.swered  "present"  1,  not  voting  56,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  645] 
TEAS— 352 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Auderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUIo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berglend 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademr.s 
Bray 
BreauK 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  MO. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawsou,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cormau 
cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel,  D&n 


Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Oonohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
rtuPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilbeis 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghiiysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

Ecbmidt 
Hanley 


Hanrahan 

Harrtngtou 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  M.'i.'s. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KetchTim 

King 

Kocb 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lu]an 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayna 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 


,111. 
,  N.Y. 


Milford 

MUler 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Matcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeiU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patmau 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price.  HI. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regxila 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Mass. 

Camp 

Collins,  Tex. 


Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Kchroeder 

Selberiing 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 


Studds 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tbone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

TJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WiggUu 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolir 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 25 

Conlan 

Crane 

Gross 

Grover 

Hogan 

Jarman 

Lagomar&ino 

Landgrebe 

Mathis,  Ga. 


Moakley 

RandaU 

Schneefoell 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Ware 

Wyatt 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Andrews,  N.C. 
NOT  VOTING— 56 


Arm  strong 

Hansen.  Wash. 

PodeU 

Bras  CO 

H*bert 

Powell,  Ohio 

Breckinridge 

HUlls 

Rarick 

Brinkley 

Howard 

Riegle 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hudnut 

Roncallo,  NT. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Chlsholm 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roybal 

ColUer 

Kluczynskl 

Scherlo 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Sebelius 

Culver 

Land  rum 

Steele 

Esbleman 

Litton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Luken 

Stephens 

Olalmo 

Marazltl 

Traxler 

Goodltng 

Mills 

Wilson, 

Griffiths 

MinshaU,  Ohio 

Charles,  Tex 

Gubser 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Hanna 

Pettis 

Tates 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Poage 

Toung,  Ga. 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mi-s.  Grif- 
fiths. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 


Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of 

Virginia.  _ 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr  Mills  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hanson  of  Idaho. 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Min- 
shaU of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Tesas  with  Mr.  Ron- 
callo of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Rous- 
selot. 

Mr.  Sebelius  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GEKERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISACREE.MENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagieement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  6,  strike 
oat  lines  20  through  24. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
m.atter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  require  recordkeeping  and  reporting  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  from  employers  of  ten  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, and  such  exclusion  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  current  rules  and  regulations 
in  CFR,  title  29,  chapter  XVII,  part  1904.15." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  18,  line  1. 
strike  out  "$622,892,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$634,851,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:   "$612,376,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  19,  line 
!  insert  the  foUowlng:  "of  which  $673.500.- 
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000  shall  remain  available  through  Jxme  30, 
1976,". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  67  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lien  of 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment  insert : 
"$648,500,000". 

The  motion  was  aerreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v. ill  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  58:  Page  20,  strike 
out  lines  6,  7  and  8  through  "prior  to  AprU  1, 
1973"  and  Insert  "students  who  were  enroUed 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education  prior  to 
April  1,  1973  or  for  part-time  students  en- 
rolled at  such  Institutions  after  AprU  1, 
1973". 


aiOTlON    CFFERED    BY    MR.    I  LOOiJ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagieement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  58  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  "students 
who  were  enrolled  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  prior  to  AprU  1,  1973." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  21,  Strike 
lir.es  12  through  16. 

MOTION    OFFESrj)    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  Hou^-e  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"N.'^TION.M,    INSTITUTE    OF    EDtJCATION 

"For  carrying  out  section  405  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provlslous  Act,  including 
rental  of  conference  rooms  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $70,000,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  used  to  award  a  grant  or  con- 
tract to  any  educational  laboratory,  research 
and  development  center,  or  any  other  project 
If  any  employee  of  said  laboratory,  center,  or 
project  is  compensated,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds  at  an 
annual  salary  In  excess  of  the  salary  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  or  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  82:  Page  30,  Hue 
7,  Insert  the  following:  "which  sum  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  enforce  any  or- 
der, with  respect  to  the  desegregation  of 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency,  re- 
quiring the  transportation  of  students  from 
one  school  to  another  school  only  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  In  the  same  manner 
whether  the  residence  of  the  students  ol 
such  school  or  the  principal  office  of  such 
local  educational  agency  is  situated  In  the 
northern,  eastern,  western,  or  southern  part 
of  the  United  States." 


MOTION    0»TERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  94:  Page  41,  line  15. 
insert  the  following :  "Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  to  law, 
no  portion  of  this  limitation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payments  of  standard  level  user 
charges  pursuant  to  section  210(J)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Admin Irtratlve  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  VS.C.  490(J) )." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  94  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  Ko.  95:  Page  44,  line 
20.  Insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  each  authorized  to  make  available  not 
to  exceed  $7,500  from  funds  available  for 
salaries  and  expenses  under  titles  I  and  11, 
respectively,  for  official  reception  end  repre- 
sentation expenses." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

*!r.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
tiom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  95  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  98:  Page  45.  after 
line  5,  Insert  the  loUowlng: 

'Sec.  414.  None  of  the  fui.ds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  tor  any  re- 
search program  or  project  or  any  program, 
project,  or  course  which  Is  of  an  experimental 
nature,  or  any  other  activity  Involving  hu- 
man participants,  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretaiy  or  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  present  a  danger  to  tlie  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  well-being  of  a  partici- 
pant or  subject  of  such  program,  project,  or 
course,  without  the  written,  informed  con- 
sent of  each  participant  or  subject,  or  his 
parents  or  legal  guardian.  If  such  participant 
or  subject  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate  regulations 
respecting  this  section." 

MOTION    OFFEEED    BT    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  98,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Change  the 
section  numtjer  from  ••414"  to  "413". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ACCEPTING  GIFT  OF  PORTRAIT  OF 
CHARLES  ABRAHAM  HALLECK 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  1477)  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lov/s : 

H^iioli-cd,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives accept  the  gift  of  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Abraham  Halleck  of  the  State  of  Indiana  who 
served  as  a  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  January  1935  to 
January  1969  and  was  elected  as  the  majority 
leader  In  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses  and  as 
minority  leader  In  the  86th,  87th.  and  88th 
Congresses.  The  portrait  shall  be  displayed  in 
a  location  In  the  United  States  Capitol  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 


^ 


HONORING  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
lii^^IRTH    OF    WINSTON    CHURCHILL 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1478)  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Kes.   1478 

Whereas  November  30.  1974,  is  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Honorable 
Winston  S.  Churchill,  the  late  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Winston  S. 
Churchill  was  the  only  leader  of  another  na- 
tion to  have  been  singularly  honored  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  by  hav- 
ing been  conferred  the  status  of  Honorary 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Winston  S. 
Churchill  had  a  long  and  distinguished  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  having 
been  born  of  an  American  mother,  and 
through  a  close  affinity  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  his  leadership 
during  World  War  n. 

Whereas  throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  sei-vlce  in  diplomacy, 
literature,  statesmanship,  government  and 
politics,  the  Honorable  Winston  S.  Churchill 
contributed  to  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind through  his  unparalleled  skill  as  an 
articulate,  persuasive  leader  of  the  citizens 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  whole  Free  World. 

Whereas  the  legacy  of  courage,  fortitude, 
brilliance  which  the  Honorable  Winston  S. 
Churchill  has  left  for  generations  yet  to 
come  virlll  serve  as  the  greatest  monument 
which  can  be  built  to  honor  this  glaut  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  commemorate  and  honor  the 
memoi-y  of  the  Honorable  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  Honorary  Citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Citizen  of  the  World 
on  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  his 
Birth. 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  communicate  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate,  Baroness  Churchill  and  to 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Peter  Ramsbotham. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESOLUTION  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Satur- 
day marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
bii-th  of  Winston  Churchill,  citizen  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  brotlier  to  free  men  everywhere. 

There  is  before  the  House  today  a 
resolution  to  commemorate  and  honor 
tlie  memory  of  this  most  outstanding 
parhamentary  warrior.  It  is  proper  that 
we  consider  and  approve  this  resolution. 
Only  two  persons  have  ever  been  granted 
honorai-y  American  citizenship.  Lafay- 
ette was  honored  by  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers for  his  guidance  in  our  own  struggle 
for  liberty.  Sir  Winston  was  honored  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
for  keeping  the  spark  of  liberty  alive 
through  the  darkest  days  of  World 
War  II. 

The  remembrance  of  the  life  of  this 
man  who  resisted  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion wlien  the  odds  seemed  utterly  hope- 
less and  who  went  on  to  rally  the  de- 
mocracies to  victory  should  give  us  new 
courage  and  new  resolve  to  face  the 
cri.ses  of  our  times.  As  in  Sir  Winston's 
time,  there  appear  to  be  gathering 
.<:torms  which  threaten  our  alliances, 
our  economies,  and  our  liberties. 

There  may  well  be  trying  times  ahead. 
Sacrifices  may  be  required.  Tliese  trials 
can  be  overcome,  these  obstacles  can  be 
siumounted.  As  in  Sir  Winston's  times, 
I  beheve  that  with  sound  and  courageous 
leadership,  the  world  can  move  into  the 
broad,  simlit  uplands  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all  men.  As  the  life  of  Sir 
Winston  reminds,  this  struggle  will  never 
be  easy.  There  will  always  be  tragedies 
with  the  triumphs — but  the  inspiration 
of  Winston  Churchill's  life  is  proof  that 
man  can  overcome  against  the  most  im- 
possible obstacles. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bell, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Braoemas,  Mi-.  Cohen, 
Ml*.  Reis,  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Rees,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Whalkn, 
Mr.  Retjss,  Mr.  Dellenback,  and  Mr. 
MOSHER. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  HOUSE  FROM 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26  TO  DE- 
CEMBER 3,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concmrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  689)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  689 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 
1974,  It  stand  adjoiu-ned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  Tuesday,  December  3,  1974. 

Tlie  concui-i-ent  r^Iution  was  agreed 

to.  T 

A  motion  to  i'econs|der  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3341,  RELATING  TO  PER  DIEM 
AND  MILEAGE  EXPENSES  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES TRAVELING  ON  OFFI- 
CIAL BUSINESS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  <S.  3341) 
to  revise  certain  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  per  diem 
and  mileage  expenses  of  employees  and 
other  individuals  traveling  on  oflBcial 
business,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Holifield, 
Brooks,  and  James  V.  Stanton,  Mi-s. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Messrs.  Horton, 
Buchanan,  and  Hanrahan. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1469  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   1469 

Resoircd,  That  during  the  cousideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  17468)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived  with  respect  to  any  appro- 
priation contained  in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QtnLLEN) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  unusual  rule  in 
an  unusual  circumstance.  The  House  has 
passed  a  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 
Those  two  bills  are  in  conference  and 
they  are,  as  best  I  know,  in  a  conference 
the  conclusion  of  which  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. Consequently  this  is  a  method  of 
bringing  before  the  House  the  appropria- 
tion bUl,  the  final  stage  of  the  matter, 
before  the  authorization  bill  has  become 
law.  Thus  the  rule  waives  the  point  of 
order  that  would  lie  against  such  a  mat- 
ter unless  the  rule  were  adopted. 

I  have  not  rim  into  any  serious  contro- 
versy on  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  the 
desire  of  both  sides  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  of  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  that  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  fashion.  Therefore  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc) 
has  explained  the  provisions  and  the 
reasons  for  the  rule.  The  reasons  are 
valid.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time,  but  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 
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TAt.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

♦atile. 

"  Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
♦he  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
'riittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
hill  (H.R.  17468)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
the  time  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McEwEN)   and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Nedzi)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 

D*    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17468)  with 
Mr.  Brooks  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  Initially 
there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
Southeast  Asia;  there  is  no  money  In 
the  bill  for  Safeguard.  There  are  sub- 
stantial fimds  for  Trident.  This  I  will 
discuss  later.  The  bill  has  been  pared 
to  the  lowest  level  which  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend.  It  probably 
shows  a  larger  reduction  from  the 
budget  request  than  any  other  appro- 
priations bill  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  fioor.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  legislative  committees; 
some  to  withdrawals  by  the  Department 
of  Defense;  and  the  remainder  to  the 
actions  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  comes  to  you  imder  a  nile 
waiving  points  of  order  only  because 
work  on  the  authorization  bill  has  not 
been  completed.  There  remains  one  item 
in  disagreement  It  is  language  on  Diego 
Garcia  where  refueling  facilities  are 
planned  at  the  communications  station 
we  have  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  seek 
a  refueling  capability  there  because 
U.S.  commercial  and  military  interests 


in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf 
areas  require  that  we  be  able  to  support 
U.S.  naval  vessels  in  the  area.  During 
the  October  war  last  year,  no  one  would 
sen  us  fuel  In  that  part  of  the  world 
ond  our  ships  had  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Philippines,  4.000  miles  away.  This 
is  an  expensive  and  inefficient  procedure 
which  could  produce  serious  problems 
in  the  event  of  another  conflict.  We 
know  very  well  that  another  conflict 
may  erupt  there  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  which  is  be- 
fore you  Is  comprehensive  and  I  believe 
it  gives  a  good  accounting  of  the  com- 
mittee's actions  and  the  reasons  for  our 
recommendations. 

Again  let  me  express  my  very  great 
r  ppreciation  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  work  with  this  group.  They  are  able, 
dedicated,  and  their  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  military  construction  is  broad 
and  thorough.  I  must  single  out  Bos 
McEwEN,  for  his  very  capable  work  in 
his  first  year  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Clarence 
Long  has  made  a  singular  and  impor- 
tant contribution  in  his  comments  on 
security.  I  want  to  thank  the  staff  mem- 
bers for  all  of  the  detailed  and  effective 
work  which  they  have  done.  Bob  Nicho- 
las is  truly  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest 
working  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff. 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  year,  we 
must  proceed  with  consideration  of  the 
military  construction  appropriations  bill 
or  we  will  have  no  hope  of  completing  it 
before  the  end  of  tlie  calendar  year.  To 
halt  or  unnecessarily  delay  the  mllitai-y 
construction  and  family  housing  con- 
struction programs  in  general  at  this 
time  would  be  extremely  imwise  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  need.  There 
are  many  vital  projects  wliich  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill— projects  which  are 
needed  to  support  militarj'  operational 
requirements;  projects  which  are  needed 
to  house  miUtary  personnel  and  their 
families;  projects  which  provide  military, 
industrial,  and  repair  and  training  activ- 
ities with  a  better  capability  to  get  the 
job  done  and  to  get  it  done  more  eco- 
nomicallj'.  Furthermore,  a  cessation  of 
the  consti-uction  portion  of  this  request 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  construc- 
tion industiy  which  is  already  staggering 
under  the  disproportionate  impact  that 
tight  money   and  escalating  materials 
costs  have  had  on  that  sector  of  our 
economy.  We  want  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  a  freeze.  Further  delays  would 
give  the  appearance  of   a  freeze.  The 
committee  has   had   ample  experience 
with  construction  freezes  in  the  past. 
They    always    increase    costs,    disrupt 
orderly  programs,  and  cause  additional 
unemployment.  This  situation  should  not 
be  inflicted  on  the  economy  or  on  the 
military  budget  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  developed  a  bill 
which  is  in  keeping  with  current  trends 
in  the  economy  and  in  particular  in  the 
military  construction  and  family  housing 
programs.  As  stated  in  the  report,  infla- 
tion has  had  a  major  impact  on  this 
program  and  this  has  been  taken  into 
account  to  the  degree  possible  in  this 


bill.  The  administration's  original  request 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1P75  was  $3,3£3,000,000.  The  total  of  NOA 
provided  by  the  biU  is  $3,058,767,000.  The 
authorization  action  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations  on  the  bill 
reduce  the  amount  of  appropriations  re- 
quired by  $324,233,000.  a  net  reduction 
of  9.6  percent.  However,  the  net  reduc- 
tion to  the  fiscal  year  1975  pr(«ram  is 
actually  12.4  percent,  or  $417,951,000. 
The  difference,  $93,718,000.  has  been  in 
additional  cuts  in  budgeted  items  in  order 
to  provide  money  to  cover  funding  de- 
ficiencies in  prior-year  programs.  These 
were  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
fiscal  year  1975  program  was  formulated. 
It  has  become  apparent  through  expe- 
rience with  recent  bids  received  that, 
due  to  inflatiCHi,  amounts  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  projects  approved  in 
prior-year  programs  are  inadequate  to 
carry  out  these  programs. 

The  authorizing  committees  have 
taken  action  to  provide  additional  au- 
thoi-ization  in  many  cases  where  the 
services  were  able  to  quickly  identify 
deficiencies.  Furthermore,  provisions 
agreed  to  at  this  point  in  the  authorizing 
bill  will  allow  up  to  10  percent  additional 
flexibility  in  authorizing  limits  set  in 
previous  years'  acts.  The  Committee  has 
done  what  it  could  this  year  to  provide 
adequate  funding  to  overcome  deficits 
for  the  high  priority  projects  which  have 
been  approved  in  prior  years.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  an  even 
larger  amoimt  of  funding  to  cover  de- 
ficiences  will  be  requested  In  fiscal  year 
1976  as  Inflation  escalates. 

Attempts  to  fully  fund  prior  programs 
and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  meaning- 
ful reductions  in  spending  levels  have 
meant  that  significant  reductions  were 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  program, 
possibly  more  than  should  have  been 
made.  But  we  are  all  under  pressure  to 
hold  down  costs. 

Emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  generation  of  aircraft 
shelters  and  protective  facilities  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Air  Force  has  requested  $62 
million  in  fiscal  year  1975  which  has  been 
approved  as  a  first  increment  to  this  pro- 
gram. This  will  provide  protection  for 
U.S.  aircraft  designated  to  be  shifted  to 
Europe  in  the  early  days  of  a  contingency 
situation  to  prevent  their  being  easily 
destroyed  on  the  ground  by  air  attack. 
It  is  amazing  how  fast  they  can  be  de- 
ployed. For  instance,  from  mid-America, 
fighter  aircraft  can  be  deployed  with 
crews  and  all  essential  operational  equip- 
ment to  Europe  and  be  operational  in  20 
hours.  They  fiy  nonstop  with  refueling.s 
in  flight. 

The  Middle  East  wars  have  demon- 
strated both  the  vulnerability  of  impro- 
tected  aircraft  and  the  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing air  advantage  by  attacking  properly 
protected  aircraft.  In  the  1967  war,  the 
Isi-aelis  destroyed  most  of  the  Egyptian 
Air  Force  on  the  groimd.  By  1973,  Arab 
aircraft  were  fully  protected  in  shelters 
and  attackers  were  driven  off  or  de- 
stroyed, in  most  cases  by  ground  fire.  The 
sheltered  aircraft  seldom  were  damaged. 
These  shelters  will  be  designed  to  ac- 
commodate our  newest  aircraft.  We  have 
insisted  they  are  to  be  properly  designed 
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and  tested  beforehand  so  as  to  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  experienced  in 
earlier  shelter  programs. 

Oui*  bill  will  continue  programs  to  pro- 
vide proper  bairacks  and  family  housing 
to  support  the  all-volunteer  military 
program.  It  has  been  a  long  fight  to  get 
the  troops  out  of  open-bay  barracks  and 
into  modern,  comfortable  facilities  in 
which  the  occupants  have  pride,  but  it  is 
being  accomplished  and  this  committee 
fully  supports  the  program. 

We  have  provided  $100  million  for  the 
second  Increment  of  a  phased  program 
at  Bangor,  Wash..  In  support  of  the  es- 
sential Trident  program.  These  facilities 
will  represent  an  integral  part  of  the 
operational  support  for  the  Trident  sub- 
marines and  the  two  generations  of  Tri- 
dent missiles  which  are  planned.  Find- 
ing for  these  projects  is  necessai-y  at  this 
time  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
costly  crash  construction  at  a  later  date. 
Trident,  because  of  superior  perform- 
ance capabilities,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  weapons  in  oui"  inventory  in 
the  next  decade. 

In  order  to  conserve  fuel  and  to  hold 
down  cperathig  expenses,  the  military 
services  have  requested  this  year  exten- 
sive programs  for  simulator  training. 
Some  of  the  equipment  procurement  and 
facilities  construction  schedules  were 
out  of  phase,  and  this  allowed  some  proj- 
ects to  be  deferred.  However,  the  com- 
mittee basically  has  supported  this  effort 
and  has  funded  many  of  the  requested 
facilities  in  this  bill.  Simulators  are  ef- 
fective and  are  much  less  costly  to  oper- 
ate than  flying  training  with  aircraft 
and  other  modem  weapons. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  $15 
million  for  construction  of  an  initial 
training  facility  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  fa- 
cility, to  be  built  at  Bethesda,  will  allow 
the  military  to  train  and  keep  a  suflBcient 
number  of  dedicated,  capable  military 
medical  pei-sonnel  to  can-y  on  their  es- 
sential medical  programs.  It  is  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  retain  sufficient  doctors, 
dentists,  and  other  needed  personnel  in 
the  military  programs. 

I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  '.he  fact 
that  the  military  is  now  getting  into  the 
matter  of  providing  housing  for  the 
families  of  lower  grade  enlisted  person- 
nel in  a  much  more  realistic  way.  For  a 
long  time,  these  families  were  neglected. 
This  resulted  in  a  very  discouraging 
situation  for  the  younger  servicemen 
with  families  and  it  caused  many  of  them 
to  get  out  of  the  service  as  soon  as  they 
could.  Retention  is,  of  course,  very  im- 
portant. Experience  is  needed  and  quali- 
fied, experienced  personnel  are  at  a 
premium  in  the  imiformed  services. 
Helping  the  younger  servicemen  with 
families  to  lead  a  normal  and  happy 
life  is  contributing  significantly  to  the 
success  of  the  all-volunteer  program.  We 
still  have  far  to  go  In  this  area,  but  pi"og- 
1  e-s  is  being  made. 

The  effect  of  the  recently  announced 
base  closmes  on  this  bill  is  minimal.  V/e 
are  updating  the  new  base  alinement 
construction  picture  in  order  to  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  unnecessai-y  con- 
struction. Your  committee  is  alert  t-o  this 
situation. 


It  is  hard  for  the  average  person  to 
realize  that,  despite  the  large  expendi- 
tures which  have  been  made  for  military 
construction  through  the  years,  there 
still  are  many  antiquated  structures, 
some  of  them  temporary  facilities  dating 
from  World  War  11,  which  still  must  be 
utilized.  These  are  costly  to  maintain 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  to  live  in  or 
to  work  in.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  have  completely  modern  facilities  for 
all  military  personnel,  even  at  today's 
projected  lower  peacetime  force  levels. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  could  speed  up  re- 
placement and  modernization,  but  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  always  con- 
fronted with  a  tight  money  situation, 
and  mllitai-y  construction  has  never  re- 
ceived an  overgenerous  share  of  the  De- 
fense dollar.  The  bill  before  you  is  one 
which  should  not  be  controversial  in  any 
sense  and  should  have  your  full  support. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  I  appreciate  the  problem 
confronted  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations relative  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  authoiization  bill.  I  also  appreci- 
ate both  the  candor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
telling  me  precisely  what  he  proposed 
to  do  on  this  subject.  And  as  the  gen- 
tleman, I  assume,  noticed,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

I  would  simply  like  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  by 
bringing  up  this  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  under  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  lack  of  au- 
thorization, this  is  in  no  way  an  attempt 
to  bypass  the  authorization  process. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  cooperation  in  this  matter 
and  his  helpfulness  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  so  that  we  can  complete  ac- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  on  both  the  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation  proc- 
esses. 

To  give  a  specific  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  bypass  the  authorization  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  ujiderstand- 
ing  that  authorization  is  necessary  in  any 
instance.  I  would  bring  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention  the  language  contained 
on  page  2,  line  4,  of  our  bill  imder  "Mili- 
tary Oonstruction  Army":  "as  currently 
authorized  in  militai-y  public  works  or 
military  construction  Acts."  This  cleai- 
ly  makes  the  use  of  these  appropriations 
for  nev.  projects  dependent  upon  enact- 
ment of  annual  authorizing  legislation. 
There  are  similar  provisions  in  each  of 
the  other  appropriating  paragiaphs  in 
the  bill  before  us.  Tliere  are  in  each  of 
these  paragraphs  small  amounts  of  funds 
for  items  such  as  planning  and  minor 
construction  which  are  authorized  under 
permanent  law,  but  these  amount  gen- 
erally to  only  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  services.  So  the  authorizing  bill 
is  vitally  needed  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
bulk  of  the  military  constiiiction  pio- 


gram  even  though  appropriations  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  veiT  much. 

I  would  just  like  to  reassure  myself 
that  as  far  as  both  new  projects  and 
cun'ent  limitations  on  size  and  expense 
are  concerned,  that  will  require  an  au- 
thorization bill  as  far  as  an  increase  is 
concerned? 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the 
answer  I  have  just  given. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f)om  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  '^hairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
for  the  favorable  and  generous  con- 
sideration given  to  the  request  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  for  militai-y 
construction  projects,  Including  family 
hoasing,  for  military  installations  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

I  particularly  wish  to  refer — and  per- 
haps this  will  make  some  legislative 
history — to  the  construction  of  new,  per- 
manent facilities  at  Fort  Stewart/Hunt- 
er Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

As  the  committee's  report  shows,  the 
Army's  long-range  plans  for  Fort  Stew- 
art/Hunter Army  Airfield  are  ambitious 
plans.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1979 
the  total  pereonnel  strength  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Stewart/Hunter  may  well 
be  in  excess  of  24,000  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well  knows,  this  is  a  strength  nearly 
equal  to  or  possibly  in  excess  of  the  base 
population  to  support  a  full  Army 
division. 

The  Army  plans,  as  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  committee,  call 
for  new  and  permanent  consti-uction  to 
house  and  care  for  a  division,  minus  one 
brigade. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  decided  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  bill 
for  militaiT  construction,  the  new  per- 
manent constniction  plan  would  be 
geared  to  the  approximate  stiength  of  a 
reenforced  brigade. 

It  is  my  hope,  in  the  event  that  the 
Department  of  Defense's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1976  renews  the  request 
for  new  and  permanent  construction  for 
a  division,  minus  one  brigade,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Consti-uction 
Appropriations  will  see  fit  to  augment 
the  amoimt  appropriated  in  this  year's 
bill  to  provide  new  and  permanent  mili- 
tary construction  to  take  care  of  a  divi- 
sion, minus  one  brigade,  as  opposed  to  a 
reenforced  brigade.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  to  yield  to  me. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  myself,  for  the 
inclusion  of  an  appropriation  for  400 
family -housing  \mlts  to  be  located  at 
Fort  Stewart/Hunter  Army  Airfield. 

I  Uiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  the 
Gentleman  has  made  a  vei-y  Interesting 
md  worthwhile  statement. 
'  I^et  me  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  we  will  give  every  consideration 
,0  this  situation  next  year. 

The  gentleman  knows  well  that  the 
foihmittee  has  had  to  wrestle  with  this 
request  to  be  certain  that  all  of  the 
racilities  which  are  requested  are  going 
to  be  required.  A  lot  of  new  consti-uction 
lias  been  requested  in  a  great  number  of 
places;  and,  of  course,  we  would  like  the 
Ai-my  and  the  other  services  to  have  new 
I  onsti-uction  wherever  they  need  it,  and 
for  whatever  purpose,  if  it  can  be  justi- 
fied. We  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  going 
to  be  required.  . ,      ..,  .    t 

We  have  gone  a  considerable  part  oi 
the  distance  this  year  on  the  program  on 
which  the  gentleman  commented.  We  will 
take  a  good  look  at  it  next  year  and  see 
what  the  facts  are  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Before  I  i-elinquish  the 
floor.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  want  to  take  just 
a  moment  or  two  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  tlie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis',  who 
has  served  as  a  ranking  member  of  this 
subcommittee  and  who  still  is  a  very  ef- 
fective member  of  this  committee.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  has  contributed 
more  to  sound  militai-y  construction  pro- 
giams.  He  has  always  insisted  that  proj- 
ects be  sufficiently  justified  so  that  ex- 
penditures would  be  properly  made  and 
that  there  be  a  requirement  for  the 
money  appropriated. 

It  has  truly  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I 
regret  very  much  that  he  is  not  going  to 
be  v.'ith  us  next  year  to  continue  his 
important  work.  He  has  been  a  most  able 
and  effective  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentle- 
man's comment.s  are  quite  a  diversion 
from  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  him  to  yield.  I  did  want 
to  remark  on  the  comments  of  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  relating 
to  bringing  this  bill  here  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. I  believe  that  the  members 
of  our  committee,  and  particularly  the 
chaii-man   who   now   is   addressing   the 
House  from  the  well,  had  at  least  as 
much  reluctance  about  bringing  this  bill 
liere  without  the  authorization  pi-ocess 
having  been  completed  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  prepared 
this  bill  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House   several   months    ago.    We   have 
finally  brought  it  here  today  because  of 
requests  that  came  from  some  of  tlie 
highest  authorities  here  in  the  House, 
and  only  after  we  had  assurances  that 
what  we  are  recommending  here  today 
is  well  below  the  recommendation  result- 
ing from  the  two  authorization  bills  that 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 
Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEs)  for  his  aggressiveness  and 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  at  this 
time,  with  the  particular  problems  that 
we  have  had  with  the  authorization  bills. 

Second,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  the  reductions  that 
have  been  effected  in  the  bill  and,  know- 
ing the  gentleman's  incisiveness  on  the 
committee,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
reductions  are  in  order.  Although  we  do 
have  one  project  down  in  the  west  which 
Is  not  in  my  district,  but  In  a  neighboring 
district,  by  reducing  the  plating  shop  in 
an  area  like  the  Sacramento  Army  De- 
pot by  $2.99  milhon.  And  It  is  mdicated 
that  if  this  project,  this  work,  can  be 
done  at  a  nearby  air  base,  then  it  ought 
to  be  done  there.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
any  evidence  here  today,  I  would  just 
hope  that  when  this  bill  gets  over  to  the 
Senate  if  we  can  make  out  a  case  that 
the  work  cannot  be  done  at  that  partic- 
ular location  where  the  committee  indi- 
cates it  might  be  done,  then  I  do  hope 
that  the  committee  would  take  anotlier 
thorough  look  at  this  item.  And  I  do  not 
ask  the  gentleman  to  comment  on  that. 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  be  vei-y  glad  to 
(omment  on  that.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  should  be  commended 
for  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
committee.  We  are  always  willing,  if  a 
strong  case,  or  a  stronger  case,  can  be 
made  in  the  other  body,  to  take  a  very 
careful   look    at   it   in    the   conference 
committee. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  appreciate  that  very 

much.  J  ^.    4. 

Then  there  is  a  second  item,  and  that 
is  referring  to  page  18,  where  there  you 
talk  about  tlie  problem  we  are  having 
in  providing  medical  care  around  the 
country,  and  you  talk  about  the  defi- 
ciency, and  that  we  have  an  obligation 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  spent  $100 
million  over  the  past  3  or  4  years  at 
Walter  Reed,  and  similar  facilities,  at 
least  tliat  we  are  upgrading  some  of  the 
faciUties  and  hybridizing  some  of  the 
facilities  in  various  sections  in  an  effort 
to  bring  down  consti-uction  costs.  It  is 
indicated  that  we  have  talked  with  the 
Assistant     Secretary     of    Defense    for 
Health  and  Enviromnent,   and  he  has 
talked  about  some  of  tlie  plans  he  has 
for  regionalization  of  hospitaLs.  and  it  is 
indicated  that  some  of  those  hospitals 
may  amoimt  to  several  himdred  millions 
of  dollars,  perhaps  not  individually,  but 
cumulatively.  I  would  hope  that  when 
hospitals  of  that  type  are  brought  to  the 
committee   that   the   committee   would 
vei-y  broadly  look  at  the  needs  of  the 
counti-y  and  the  needs  of  the  areas,  and 
that  hopefull>'  we  can  get  some  of  these 
projects  going  at  an  early  date. 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  your  com- 
mittee in  not  opting  for  the  remedy  we 
used  some  years  ago  when  we  were  in 
fiscal  extremis  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  freezing  military  consti-uction  as  a 
method  of  solving  the  problems  of  the 


countiT,  because  we  did  not  solve  the 
problems  of  the  country  some  years  ago 
when  we  got  into  that  kind  of  a  situation 
by  freezing  military  construction,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
stay  away  from  any  solution  like  that 
for  this  bill,  and  hopefully  for  the  next 
several  years. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  is  certainly  correct  on  the  matter 
of  freezing  military  construction.  This 
has  occurred  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions, as  the  gentleman  has  said,  and 
this  has  definitely  not  resulted  in  low- 
ering the  cost  but  in  increasing  the  cost 
for  the  same  facilities.  It  also  has  not 
lessened  the  requirements  for  the  facili- 
ties. It  is  an  unsound  practice  and  this 
committee  is  vigorously  opposed  to  It. 

On  the  matter  of  decentralization  and 
regionalization  of  facilities  as  far  as  the 
military  is  concerned,  this  committee  has 
urged  for  years  additional  decentraliza- 
tion of  activities  outside  of  the  Washing- 
ton area,  but  it  seems  as  though  ever>'- 
body  wants  to  be  close  to  the  throne, 
and  they  want  to  be  close  to  the  Capitol. 

We  have  fought  in  every  way  we  could 
to  bring  about  decentraUzation.  We  tiy 
now  to  stress  regionalization,  and,  of 
course,  that  applies  to  medical  facilities 
as  well,  and  we  Intend  to  continue  to  do 


SO-  .  ,^ 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  the 
committee's  bill.  It  represents  an  ex- 
cellent job  by  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  grappled  with  the  problems  we 
have  in  the  construction  program  this 
year.  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man once  again  on  the  way  he  rims  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
which  makes  it  a  real  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate not  only  in  the  rather  extensive 
hearings  we  have  with  the  militarj-  serv- 
ices but  in  all  aspects  of  marking  up  and 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  Hoase. 

As  you  can  see  from  our  committee  re- 
port, we  have  reduced  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $324,233,000,  approximately  9'^ 
percent,  which  is  a  substantial  cut.  We 
had  to  do  this  because  we  realize  that 
the  competition  for  dollars  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  very  sharp  and  that  with 
rising  fuel  costs,  inflation,  and  all  the 
many  other  demands  upon  us.  only  tlie 
most  essential  requests  should  be  ap- 
proved. Our  9>2  percent  reduction  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  however,  because 
the  1975  bill  has  been  shaped  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  inflation  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  the  consequent  cost 
increases  to  military  construction  proj- 
ects which  had  been  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  previous  years.  Therefore, 
the   1975   bill   before  us   contains   sub- 
stantial amounts  to  complete  fiscal  year 
1974  and  previous  years'  progi-ams.  The 
authorizing  committees  in  their  action  on 
the  request  added  $12.5  million  for  the 
Na\T  and  $22.3  miUion  for  the  Air  Force 
to  meet  increased  costs  for  specific  proj- 
ects which  the  services  had  identified  at 
the  time  the  authorizing  bills  were  com- 
pleting   consideration.    Our    committee 
added  an  additional  $22.4  million  for  the 
Ai-m>'.  $25  million  for  the  Navy,  and  $11.5 
million  for  the  Air  Force  to  cover  the 
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Increased  costs  of  these  eailier  programs. 
The  total  carried  in  the  bill  for  these 
purposes  is  $93.7  million,  and  I  do  not 
expect  that  even  this  will  fully  fund  these 
earlier  programs. 

Our  report  speaks  of  an  8-percent  In- 
flation rate  between  the  fiscal  year  1974 
and  1975  program  periods  find  of  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  $160  million  resulting 
therefrom.  Actually  the  inflation  rate  in 
recent  months  has  been  nearer  12  per- 
cent in  the  construction  industry  so  that, 
on  an  annual  basis,  this  inOation  would 
cost  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
doUaxs  in  oiu:  bilL  I  do  feel  we  have  dc»ie 
the  ri^ht  thing  by  trying  to  concentrate 
on  funding  these  earlier  programs  even 
if  it  i&  done  by  deferring  valid  projects 
which  were  requested  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bulk 
of  the  bill  which  has  been  approved  goes 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  men  and  wom- 
en in  uniform  and  their  families.  Of 
the  total  appropriation  requested  this 
year,  some  $2,059,000,000  was  for  such 
personnel  support  items  as  hospital  and 
medical  facilities;  bachelor  housing  and 
community  support  projects;  and  for  the 
construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  indebtedness  payments  for  family 
housing  and  for  homeowners  assistance. 
This  was  nearly  60  percent  of  the  re- 
quest. Of  the  amounts  we  have  approved, 
some  $1,864,000,000  is  for  these  person- 
nel support  items  which,  again.  Is  neai'ly 
60  percent  of  our  total  bill.  Obviously  it 
is  in  our  interests  as  overseers  of  the 
military's  operations  to  insure  that  a 
prudent,  continuing  program  for  pro- 
viding adequate  facilities  for  military 
personnel  is  carried  out.  Furthermore, 
just  from  the  personal  standpoint,  we 
should  be  conceraed  with  the  well-being 
of  men  and  women  who  are  serving  their 
country  and  with  the  welfai'e  of  their 
families.  And  that  is  what  the  gi-eatev 
porUou  of  this  bill  provides. 

I  have  had  some  personal  experience 
in  my  district  with  regard  to  the  un- 
happy e£fect  of  substandard  military 
family  housing  on  the  families  of  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  there.  Fortu- 
nately, with  the  chaiiman's  help,  much 
of  this  has  been  corrected.  One  of  the 
things  I  have  noticed  in  my  own  area 
is  the  need  to  provide  housing  for  lower 
rank  military  personnel  since  they  are 
the  people  who  really  have  the  hardest 
time  getting  housing  on  the  local  market. 
I  would  hope  that  in  future  years  Con- 
gress would  see  its  way  clear  to  providing 
adequate  family  housing  for  these  people 
as  I  feel  there  is  an  urgent  need. 

The  rest  of  the  program  siqjpcrts  vital 
items  such  as  $100  million  for  the  second 
increment  of  the  Trident  support  facility 
at  Bangor,  Wajsh.  We  had  very  extensive 
hearings  on  the.se  constiTKtion  plans, 
and  our  report  probably  contains  more 
information  on  the  need,  program 
scheduling,  distribution  of  repair  work- 
load, and  so  forth,  than  most  people  will 
be  interested  in  knowing.  I  should  ix)int 
out  that  this  is  a  very  tightly  phased 
program  to  meet  the  operational  date 
for  tlie  fh-st  Trident  submarine,  which  is 
scheduled  for  operation  at  Bangor  in 
late  1978.  Facilities  such  as  the  missile 
assembly  and  checkout  facilities,  crew 
training  facilities,  and  security  facili- 


ties which  are  funded  in  this  bill  must  be 
available  well  before  that  time  to  meet 
tlae  operational  deadlines.  We  have  had 
excellent  support  in  this  area  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  we  picked  over  this  pro- 
gram carefully  to  insure  that  we  are  not 
providing  anything  which  is  not  required 
in  this  yeai's  bill. 

I  feel  the  committee's  bill  meets  tiie 
need  and  I  urge  its  speedy  appvoM^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abonor) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill  without  first  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  authori/ing  law. 
I  realize  that  the  Armed  Services  con- 
ferees have  been  deadlocked  over  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  authorization  bUl. 
However,  I  would  prefer  to  know  what 
the  committee  desires  to  authorize  first 
and  then  allow  the  full  body  to  consider 
and  debate  tiie  authorization  before  we 
decide  to  appropriate  funds. 

By  this  procedure  necessary  and  im- 
portant projects  can  be  overlooked.  Such 
a  situation  has  occurred  in  South  Da- 
kota at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  The 
House  Armed  Senrices  Committee  real- 
ized the  Importance  of  the  improvement 
of  hospital  facilities  at  Ellsworth  and  in- 
cluded $7,996,000  for  this  facility  in  their 
request.  We  all  know  that  Congressman 
Otis  Pna  has  a  reputation  for  being 
very  thorough  in  questioning  and  in- 
vestigating the  necessity  for  military 
expenditures,  and  his  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended the  alterations  at  Ellsworth. 
The  whole  House  also  realized  this  need 
when  we  passed  the  militarj'  constanc- 
tion  bill  on  August  9. 1974. 

However,  when  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate,  the  medical  facilities  were  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Since  the  conference 
committee  Is  deadlocked,  we  have  no  offi- 
cial a«;counting  of  the  conferees'  report 
or  views  on  the  facilities  at  Ellsworth. 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  however, 
in  this  Instance  has  taken  the  Senate 
version  of  the  military  construction  bill 
which  deletes  these  hospital  Improve- 
ments. 

Obviously,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  unable  to  fund  this  project 
until  it  is  Included  In  the  authorization 
bill.  The  military  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  recognized  this  need 
and  the  impact  on  our  air  base.  Senator 
McGovEHN  and  myself  are  contacting 
the  Senate  confereees  In  hopes  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  reconsider  their  ac- 
tion. It  is  om-  hope  that  by  the  time  the 
appropriation  comes  before  the  Senate 
we  will  liave  been  successful  in  making 
the  Senators  realize  the  necessities  of 
the  medical  facilities  at  Ellsworth.  We 
do  not  intend  to  try  to  hold  up  the  ap- 
propriations bill  now,  but  we  do  have 
plans  of  achieving  Senate  support  for 
authorization  and  then  appropriation  in 
both  houses.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  Incum- 
bent upon  me  to  explain  the  dire  need 
for  these  funds. 

The  existing  composite  medical  facility 
is  grossly  deficient  in  space  and  consists 
of  one  18-year-old  complex.  The  dental 


and  some  medical  facilities  occupy  two 
other  buildings  on  base,  one  of  which  is 
an  over  20-year-cld  World  War  n  tem- 
porary wooden  building  about  1  mile 
fi-om  the  hospital;  the  other  is  a  former 
bomb  storage  structure.  Not  only  do  the 
delapidated  buildings  present  poor  medi- 
cal conditions,  but  the  facility  does  not 
meet  fire  and  safety  codes  or  even  some 
of  the  regulations  of  thie  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

There  is  an  undesirable  mingling  of 
pediatrics,  obstetrics,  and  surgical  clinic 
operation.s  and  patients.  Tightly  cramped 
areas  are  allocated  to  laboratory  facili- 
ties, radiology,  and  phrirmacy  functions. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  shortage  of  14 
physicians'  work  stations.  The  cm-rent 
emergency  power  capabihties  In  the  hos- 
pital do  not  meet  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  requirements  or  Air  Force  crl- 
teila.  Fm'thermore,  one-h£jf  of  the  bed 
space  involves  open  wards  and  central- 
ized community  bathrooms,  and  less 
than  one-half  of  the  existing  hospital  is 
air  conditioned.  Also  desperately  needed 
are  tlie  intensive  and  cardiac  care  imits. 
Tlierefore,  this  project  is  very  essential 
and  worthwhile. 

The  nearest  Department  of  Defense 
hospital  is  250  miles  away,  and  there  is 
no  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
nearby.  This  USAF  lK>spital  also  provides 
essential  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
.services  to  the  Indian  population. 

This  is  the  only  medical  facility  in  the 
Air  Force  which  was  dropped  by  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  House  authorized  biU.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  make  these  changes 
in  the  veiT  near  future  if  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  comply  with  public  health 
and  fire  and  safety  requirements. 

The  Pentagon  has  also  assured  me 
that  the  personnel  population  at  Ells- 
worth has  stabilized  and  will  remain 
relatively  stable,  making  it  a  sound  long- 
tenn  investment.  By  deferring  tills  proj- 
ect, we  not  only  aggravate  and  prolong 
the  necessai-y  impi-ovements,  but  we  will 
be  dollar  foolish  to  defer  this  construc- 
tion until  construction  costs  increase 
even  higher. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
service  to  the  Air  Force  personnel,  re- 
thed  personnel,  dependents,  and  Indian 
population  who  also  depend  upon  this 
facility,  I  request  that  we  restore  the 
necessary  funds  for  restoration  of  the 
hospital  at  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  . 

Mi-.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tlie  chahman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  add  my  compliments  to  the 
otlrers  who  appeared  before  me  for  the 
very  excellent  job  the  chairman  has  done. 
I  expect  to  support  this  bill. 

I  was  especially  moved  by  one  state- 
ment tlie  chairman  made  i-elating  to  the 
old  World  W^ar  II  barracks-type  build- 
ings we  continue  to  use  in  Installations 
throughout  the  country.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  diatrman 
that  his  committee  has  included,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  for  this,  a  line  item  in 
this  bill  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $2 
million  for  a  new  headquarters  and  ad- 
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ministration  building  at  the  Anniston 
Army  Depot.  As  the  chairman  knows, 
this  is  the  tank  repair  capital  of  the  en- 
tire free  world.  I  have  been  In  this  out- 
moded building.  It  is  very  dilapidated. 
The  accommodations  are  not  at  all  ade- 
quate. 

I  would  like  to  have  assurance  from 
the  chairman,  if  he  would  care  to  give 
it  to  me,  that  the  conferees  on  the  House 
side  would  make  every  effort  to  retain 
tills  item  in  the  bill  in  the  event  some 
measure  might  be  taken  on  the  Senate 
side  to  delete  It. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  appreciate  my  dis- 
tinguished friend's  comments.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  his  able  and  ef- 
fective work  for  the  people  of  his  district 
and  for  the  State  of  Alabama  and  for 
his  constant  support  of  military  pro- 
grams. 

This  committee  fully  recognizes  the 
need  for  adequate  administrative  facili- 
ties of  the  type  the  gentleman  has  dis- 
cussed. We  have  had  some  problem  in 
providing  them  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  money,  and  yet  I  know  this  type  of 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
this  area  and  one  of  the  most  Important 
to  the  Army.  These  programs  are  moving 
ahead  after  some  serious  delays.  Ob- 
viously Improved  facilities  are  going  to 
be  required  at  all  levels.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  problem  which  he 
has  discussed  will  have  my  sympathetic 
consideration  at  any  time  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  arise  to 
commend  the  committee  for  excellent 
work  on  the  military  construction  bill, 
but  I  must  add  my  strong  warning  to 
this  House  on  an  extravagance  that  the 
committee  may  not  have  foreseen. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Laboratoi-y  from 
Sultland,  Md.,  to  sites  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  planned  move 
would  cost  at  least  $15  million  and  would 
serve  no  purpose  except  to  use  some  va- 
cant facilities  in  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana. 

At  a  time  of  severe  inflation  caused  by 
deficit  Federal  spending  on  a  monstrous 
scale,  we  should  be  ever  watchful  for 
ways  to  cut  expenditures. 

We  should  limit  spending  to  essen- 
tials, and  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Laboratory  cannot 
be  deemed  essential  to  national  defense 
or  the  research  efifort. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  would  specifically  provide  funds  for 
that  transfer.  Mr.  Chairman.  You  could 
search  tliis  bill  in  vain  for  even  a  hint 
of  the  move. 

Therefore.  I  am  voting  for  the  legis- 
lation with  the  understanding  that  it 
does  not  provide  fimds  to  move  the  Na- 
val Oceanographic  Laboratoi-y- 

We  will  soon  be  receiving  a  feasibil- 
ity report  on  the  proposed  move  from 
the  Navy  Department,  and  I  have  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
an  independent  study  as  soon  as  the 
Navy  report  is  available. 
The  propased   transfer  would  waste 


millions  of  taxpayers  dollars,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  this  House  should  be  watchful 
for  such  boondoggles. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  have  in  the  past  voted  for  passage  of 
the  military  construction  bill,  I  Intend 
today  to  cast  a  "no"  vote  in  protest  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  excessive  spending 
and  the  unwise  commitment  of  resources 
to  the  Diego  Garcia  facility. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has, 
Mr.  Chairman,  made  numerous  cuts  and 
deferrals  in  their  consideration  of  this 
bill.  But  given  the  usual,  exaggerated 
Department  of  Defense  budgets,  even 
these  committee  alterations  have  not 
been  able  to  reduce  appreciably  the  final 
appropriation  in  H.R.  17468.  In  this  case, 
as  in  most  other  cases  of  Department  of 
Defense  budgets,  we  unfortunately  have 
started  with  the  amomit  of  last  year's 
spending.  There  is  no  real  ground  zero 
where  all  programs  must  justify  them- 
selves. 

Specifically.  I  object  to  the  huge 
anioimt  of  unobligated  moneys  from  last 
fiscal  year  that  will  be  caiTied  forward 
in  this  appropriation.  While  today's  leg- 
islation calls  for  "only"  $3.4  biUion  in 
new  authority.  $1.3  billion  in  imob- 
ligated  funds  from  last  year  will  Increase 
today's  bill  to  a  real  obligational  au- 
thority of  $4.7  billion. 

I  cannot  understand.  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  the  Department  of  Defense  so  often 
has  these  huge  amounts  of  leftover  mon- 
ey.  It  is  particularly  puzzling  given  the 
annual  Department  of  Defense  cries  of 
barebones  spending  levels,  "unilateral" 
cuts,  and  U.S.  defense  inferiority. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to 
object  to  expenditures  of  money  for  the 
Diego  Garcia  "communications  center" 
that  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  building 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  our  presence  in  that  area  of 
the  world  is  necessary  or  productive.  It 
appears,  instead,  that  the  "communica- 
tions center"  is  notliing  but  a  foot  in  the 
door  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
larger  and  more  costly  improvements  to 

come. 

I  am  further  opposed  to  Diego  Garcia 
by  the  committee's  report  language  that 
seems  to  imply  that  India's  new  nuclear 
capability  somehow  threatens  our  coun- 
try. After  an  offhand  reference  to  India 
as  a  "third  rank  militao'  power,"  the 
report  goes  on  to  say: 

However,  India's  unseemly  rush  to  acquire 
atomic  weapons  combined  with  her  increas- 
ingly controversial  approach  toward  other 
states  in  the  area  raises  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion on  Indian  statements  of  peaceful  intent 
and  possibly  sheds  new  light  on  her  protests 
with  regard  to  the  presence  of  United  States 
forces  in  the  region  (emphasis  added). 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  this  gratui- 
tously insulting  language  is  meant  to 
imply.  In  any  event,  it  is  hardly  a  jus- 
tification for  U.S.  incursion  in  Indian 
Ocean  waters. 

Lastly,  I  am  astounded  by  the  commit- 
tee's report  that  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
tinued to  construct  aircraft  shelters  for 
U.S.  NATO-support  aircraft  that  are  ac- 
tually too  small  for  today's  newest  fight- 
ers. This  absolute  lack  of  foresight  Is 
what  helps  make  our  defen.se  budget  the 


monster  that  it  is— the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  agencies  make  the  mis- 
takes then  we  ratify  them  by  appropriat- 
ing money  to  correct  their  poor  planning. 

Because  of  the  Air  Force's  poor  plan- 
ning, additional  money  will  have  to  be 
spent  to  alter  these  "Tab  Vee"  program 
shelters  so  that  the  new  generation  F-15 
and  A-10  aircraft  can  fit  in  them— and 
then  only  at  what  I  assume  is  consider- 
able expense  and  structural  inefficiency. 

Following  the  discussion  of  this  air- 
craft protection  debacle,  the  committee 
repKJrt  states  that — 

The  Committee  is  also  anxious  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  the  earlier  shelter  program.  De- 
sign of  shelters  should  be  completed  In  all 
respect  before  construction  begins. 

How  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  the 
Congress  remind  the  agencies  to  do  the 
obvious?  At  a  certain  point,  you  stop 
telling  a  child  to  look  both  ways  when  he 
crosses  the  street,  because  you  assume 
that  he  has  learned  for  himself.  Yet  here 
we  are  in  the  year  1974,  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  figure  out  what 
kind  of  hangars  and  shelters  it  wants 
before  it  starts  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  type  of  mihtary 
waste  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  escalat- 
ing forever. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chahnnan,  I 
am  nonnallj'  an  unqualified  supporter  of 
our  annual  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill.  Mj-  district  includes  most  of 
the  San  Diego  harbor  front,  a  center  of 
naval  activity.  I  have  naturally  appreci- 
ated the  very  real  and  positive  contribu- 
tions which  this  legislation  makes,  not 
only  to  America's  national  defense,  but 
to  the  commxuiity  which  I  represent. 

This  time,  however.  I  find  an  item  in 
the  bill  which  seems  so  questionable  that 
I  would  feel  remiss  in  my  responsibilities 
if  I  allowed  It  to  pass  without  comment. 
This  item  peiinlts  the  Government  to  pay 
private  developers  a  tenfold  profit  in 
buj-ing  back  land  which  It  sold  as  surplus 
just  11  years  ago. 

The  item  seems  innocent  enough  on 
the  sui-face:  $3,843  million,  enablmg  the 
Navy  to  acquire  102.25  acres  of  land  in 
the  Murphy  Canyon  area  of  San  Diego. 
Originally,  the  Navy  indicated  it 
wanted  the  acreage  for  a  new  hospital. 
But,  as  the  Appropriations  Committee 
notes  in  its  report  on  this  very  bill,  the 
need  for  that  new  hospital  costing  "sev- 
eral hxmdred  million  dollars"  has  not 
been  fully  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  continues, 
'the  land  can  be  acquired  now  and  used 
for  family  housing  in  the  event  medical 
center  plans  do  not  materialize." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  some  doubt 
that  any  new  housing  for  that  location 
could  be  fmided  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  overall  Navy  housing  program  has 
been  cut  from  3,500  to  1,300  miits  a  year, 
due  to  infiationary  cost  incresises  and 
shrinking  budgets.  San  Diego,  feeling  the 
pinch,  is  not  scheduled  to  receive  any 
additional  money  for  housuig  for  at  least 
2  yeai-s— and  no  one  can  say  when  or 
whether  there  will  be  anytiiing  after 
that. 

It  happens  that  the  transaction  we 
are  asked  to  approve  tliis  afternoon 
would  be  liighly  profitable  to  a  private 
developer  while  conferring  no  discernible 
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benefits  on  the  seiTice,  or  the  tuxpajiug 
public. 

The  firm  standing  to  profit  so  hand- 
somely If  this  deal  Is  allowed  to  go 
through  is  the  American  Housing  Guild, 
holding  77.25  of  the  acres  in  question. 

The  company  bought  Its  land  from  the 
Government  as  part  of  tiie  surplus  sale 
of  Camp  Elliott.  In  1963.  Since  then,  the 
parcel  lias  changed  hands  seven  tinies — 
each  time  at  a  higher  figure  and  each 
time  Involving  the  parent  American 
Housing  Guild  or  one  of  its  subsidiaries. 
Now  the  Navy  proposes  to  pay  up  to 
$3.4  million  to  get  this  same  acreage 
back.  And  after  getting  it  back,  the  Navy 
apparently  intends  to  let  the  land  stand 
idle  awhile  longer. 

All  this,  while  appropriations  for  other 
urgently  needed  projects  are  being  de- 
ferred— ta  my  commimity  and  elsewhere. 
I  must  point  out  further  that  ofDcials 
at  the  Western  Division  Naval  Facilities. 
CftUf.,  have  been  less  than  frank  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  my  staff.  At 
first,  it  was  reported  that  American 
Housing  Guild's  share  of  the  proposed 
$3,843  million  appropriation  would  be 
just  $2  million. 

Later,  in  the  face  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  was  conceded  that  the  pay- 
ment to  this  company  could  inin  as  rlgh 
as  $3,427,750.  Included  in  this  amount, 
and  In  the  proposed  appropriation  now 
before  us,  is  $050,000  for  "contingencies" 
In  the  Navy's  dealings  with  Amei'icaii 
Housing  Guild. 

The  city  of  San  Diego,  which  owns  tlie 
remaining  25  acres  In  the  parcel,  would 
have  to  settle  for  a  measly  $238,050,  im- 
der  Navy  plans.  The  city's  share  of  the 
land  was  part  of  the  same  package  de- 
clared simjlus  in  1963.  Since  the  land 
was  Initially  purchased  by  the  city  for 
park  use  at  half  the  market  value,  it 
would  go  back  to  the  Navy  at  half  the 
appraised  value.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
this  arrangement,  although  in  retrospect 
one  can  again  question  the  Navy's  judg- 
ment in  letting  go  this  land  which  it  nov/ 
says  it  must  have  back- 
Bat  the  Intended  repurchase  from  the 
private  developer  is  something  else.  It 
would  seem  justified  only  if  the  Navy 
could  specify  a  use  for  the  land — not 
just  vague  hopes  for  the  future — and  if 
circumstances  of  the  arrangements  for 
this  purchase  were  not  so  curious. 

A  pertinent  article  published  last 
Thursday,  November  21,  in  the  San  Di- 
ego Union,  follows : 

Doubt  Voiced  on  lio6?n.u. 
Washington. — Even  thovig'n  the  House  .^p- 
prcprlaUorus  Committee  supports  purchase  of 
103  acres  In  Murphy  Canyon  Heights  for  e3.8 
million,  It  saJcJ  it  was  not  favoring  the  ac- 
qnlsltlon  jitst  so  a  replacement  hospital  for 
the  60-year-old  Naval  Hospital  could  be  built. 
In  a  report  Lssued  yesterdsy,  the  committee 
said  the  land  could  be  u.sed  for  family  hous- 
ing should  plans  for  building  the  $200  million 
hospital  fall  through. 

"The  committee  Is  concerned  tliat  the  Kavy 
has  not  properly  studied  the  need,  size  or 
location  for  the  proposed  medical  faculty," 
the  report  states.  "As  plans  have  evolved,  ac- 
cording to  testimony,  the  scope  of  the  proj- 
ect has  diminished.  Even  so,  present  plans  do 
not  seem  to  properly  take  Into  account  the 
existence  of  surplus  beds  In  other  military 
medical  fa-iUtlcs  and  a  VA  hasplial  in  th« 
area. 


"Nor  do  they  adequately  consider  cou- 
tlntied  use  of  recently  constructed  perma- 
nent surgical  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  at 
the  present  site"  In  Balboa  Park. 

The  committee  tald  the  proposed  facility 
would  require  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  ho^ltal,  school  and  rupporttng  facili- 
ties. It  said  It  felt  the  present  hospital  Is 
"more  easily  accessible  to  the  military  pop- 
ulation In  San  Diego." 

"This  entire  proposal  should  be  reevaluated 
and  fini,her  planmng  for  the  proposed  site 
should  be  held  In  abeyance  until  a  full  study 
of  requirements  and  alternate  sites  has  been 
completed,"  the  report  said, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  110.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  (1)  acquire  land, 
(2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  in- 
stall utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except 
housing  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  In  annual  military  construction 
appropriation  Acts:  Frovidf.d,  That  funds  In 
this  Act  may  be  available  for  family  housmg 
In  accordance  with  section  60a  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authortzallon  Act,  1975, 
excluding  the  C06ts  of  design  and  supervi- 
sion, haspectlon  and  oveihead. 

AMENDMENT    OFfEEtD    BY    WIJ.    3TAKK 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  On  paga 
9,  after  ime  2,  Insert  the  foUowmg  section: 

"Sec  111.  Notwlthbtandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  construction  of  family  housliig 
units  may  be  used  to  ptjrchase  sole  Interest  In 
privately  owned  and  Federal  Housing  Com- 
mtesltmer  held  family  houelnj?  units  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  It  te  In  the 
bebt  Interests  of  the  Qovemmcnt  to  do  so: 
Provided.  That  family  bousing  units  so  pur- 
chased do  not  exceed  annual  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  limitations  on 
unit  cost  and  numbers  and  are  at  the  loca- 
tions authorized:  Provided,  Jurther,  That 
housing  units  so  purchased  are  within  the 
size  Hmttatlona  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2684." 

POINT   or    OKOBR 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment,  but  I  ask  that  I  might  rc- 
.■serve  that  point  of  oi-der  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRI,IAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oCfer  this  amendment  which,  in  the  long 
rmi.  could  result  in  tremendous  savings 
to  the  Goverament  in  housing  costs  for 
militai-y  personnel,  and  Indeed  provide 
a  quicker  arrangement  for  housing  such 
personnel.  In  addition,  in  certain  areas 
of  tlie  counti-y  this  could  have  a  reliev- 
ing effect  on  the  impact  of  the  many 
foreclosed  and  now  Government-owned 
units. 

This  wa.s  brought  to  my  attention  ini- 
tially by  a  situation  that  exists  in  my 
district,  wherein  there  were  just  com- 
pleted 30  new  housing  units  on  Uie  Oak 
ICnoIl  Naval  Hospital  groimds,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  city  of  Oakland,  at  a 
cost    of    three-quarters    of    a    million 


dollars.  At  the  same  time,  within  lo 
blocks  of  that  installatton,  there  were 
over  four  hundred  homes  currently 
owned  by  the  Government,  either 
through  FHA  foreclosure  or  HUD  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeraan 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chamnan,  I 
tliank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
CalUornia  for  yielding  to  me.  A  year  ago, 
when  I  sat  in  a  chair  during  the  discus- 
sions on  this  bill,  I  think  he  had  the  same 
amendment.  Does  Uie  same  situation  still 
exist  in  the  gentleman's  dlstiict  a  year 
later?  He  made  the  same  speecli  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman's  memory 
is  excellent.  I  made  the  same  speech 
about  this  situation  in  Oakland  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened? Nothing  hsis  been  eonected?  And 
the  gentleman  was  still  reelected? 

Mr.  STARK.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  since  that  time  tlirough  the  co- 
opei'ation  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  and  the  rank- 
ing minoilty  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  tluough  the  coopeiatlon  ol 
members  of  the  Ai-med  Services  Com- 
mittee; tluough  the  cooperation  of  HUD; 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  an  amendment  has 
been  suggested  which  may  correct  this 
in  my  district  and  in  the  districts  around 
Chicago,  for  example,  where  the  same 
problem  may  exist. 

The  amendment,  very  simply,  provides 
that  autliorlty  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  they  do  not  have  now.  It  is 
not  mandatory.  It  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  authority  to  purcliase  these 
houses  if  he  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  to  do 
so,  but  the  purchase  cannot  exceed  limi- 
tations set  dovm  in  the  authorization  bill; 
and  indeed  cannot  exceed  any  limita- 
tions which  are  in  the  appropriations 
bill. 

Tlie  amendment  answers  tlie  need  for 
fiscal  responsibihty  and  tighter  Govern- 
ment spending.  Over  the  course  of  the 
years,  it  could  save  many  millions  of 
dollars  by  taking  out  of  inventory  the 
unsold  houses  which  are  a  problem  In  tlie 
communities  where  they  exist. 

Ml*.  Chahman,  this  amendment  has 
tlie  support  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  it  has  the 
suppoi-t  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  include  in  the  Rbcord  some  cor- 
respondence I  received  from  the  A^ist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velcHiment,  Mr.  Crawford,  v/hlch  will  at- 
test to  that  depnrtment's  interest: 

AucvsT  27,  1674. 
U.  R.  Ckw/wo&o, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  Management, 
Devartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Washington,  D.C. 
Dfar  Mr.  Cfawpord:  It  was  a  pler.sme  to 
meet  you  at  the  White  House  signing  cere- 
mony. 

You  may  recall  that  we  discussed  briefly 
the  question  of  HtJD-owned  properties  and 
your  disposition  procedures  tor  these  houses, 
i  called  ycu."  .itiention  to  a  glaring  lack  of 


coordination  between  HUD  and  the  Defense 
Department  about  housing. 

There  are  new  residential  units  being  con- 
structed at  the  Oak  Knoll  military  hospital 
when,  within  a  few  blocks,  perfecUy  adequate 
HUD-owned  properties  are  simply  awaiting 
new  ownership.  Many  of  these  houses  are  of 
even  better  quality  than  the  new  apartment 
units.  It  would  seem  that  DC©  could  easUy 
arrange  with  HUD  to  purchase  some  of  these 
houses — thereby  saving  the  government  the 
cost  of  the  new  housing. 

I  wonder  If  you  might  be  able  to  offer 
yoxir  support  for  this  concept.  If  HUD  In- 
deed has  no  objection  to  developing  some 
procedures  for  a  demonstration  program  of 
such  transfers,  I  would  like  to  help  initiate 
coordmatlon  with  the  DOD.  Your  active  sup- 
port Is  naturaUy  critical  to  such  action,  and 
any  assistance  would  be  appreciated. 

Enclosed  for  your  further  Information  is 
some  background  material  on  the  above- 
mentioned  Oakland  properties. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Smcerely, 

FORTNBY  H.  Stabk.  Jr., 

MemhcT  of  Congress. 

Depastment  or  Housing  and 

Urban  Development. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Fobtnet  H.  Stark,  Jr., 
Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Stark:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  27,  1974,  regarding  BXTD  and 
Department  of  Defense  coordination  In  the 
disposition  of  HUD-owned  properties. 

Normally  acquired  properties,  except  for 
multiple  unit  structures,  are  held  vacant  to 
effect  prompt  sale  and  occupancy  by  pur- 
chasers. However,  when  conditions  are  such 
that  satisfactory  sale  will  involve  delay  to 
an  extent  which  warrants  seeking  rental  in- 
come, or  whenever  occupancy  is  essential  to 
prevent  vandalism  or  rapid  deterioration, 
such  properties  may  be  rented. 

I  certainly  agree  that  many  of  our  prop- 
erties are  suitable  for  use  by  military  person- 
nel. Therefore,  I  have  requested  a  member 
of  my  staff  Mr.  W.  K.  Cameron,  Director, 
Office  of  Property  Disposition  to  explore  with 
the  Department  of  Defense,  their  authority 
and  the  availability  of  funds  to  purchase 
HUD-ovmed  properties  located  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  military  base. 

If  It  is  determined  that  such  authority 
and  funds  are  available  to  DOD,  we  wlU  re- 
quest Mr.  James  H.  Price,  Area  Director  of 
our  San  Francisco,  Area  Office  to  actively 
pursue  such  an  arrangement  in  connection 
with  the  HUD-owned  properties  In  the  Oak- 
land area. 

Your  Interest  in  our  properties  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

H.  R.  Crawtord, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Depart  mcnt  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Develofbient, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Fortney  H.  Stark,  Jr., 
House  of  Eepresentatires, 
Washington.  DC. 

Ds.\B  Mb.  Stark:  This  is  In  further  reply  to 
your  letter  of  August  27,  1974,  and  my  re- 
sponse of  September  19.  1974,  regarding  HUD 
and  Department  of  Defense  coordmatlon  In 
the  disposliton  of  HUD-owned  properties. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  earUer  letter,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  contacted  with 
respect  to  whether  DOD  had  the  necessary 
legislative  authority  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase properties  owned  by  HUD.  They  have 
advised  us  that  they  do  not  presently  have 
such  legislative  authority  but  that  they  are 
very  much  Interested  In  pursuing  the  Idea 


of  purchasing  HUD-owned  properties  and 
possibly  drafting  legislation  to  accomplish 
this.  We  anticipate  hearing  from  DOD  within 
the  very  near  future  to  discuss  this  matter 
further. 

I   hope   this   information  wlU  be   helpful 
and  appreciate  your  Interest  In  our  program. 
Sincerely, 

H.  R.  Crawford, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  questions  on 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask,  just  where  are  these  houses  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  STARK.  In  my  district,  they  are 
within  several  blocks  of  the  Oakland 
Naval  Hospital.  They  are  in  Campton, 
Calif.  They  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
countrj'. 

Generally,  in  mban  areas  where  there 
are  military  installations,  there  are  un- 
fortunately quite  a  few  foreclosed  houses. 
Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry 
this  would  not  apply,  because  that  prob- 
lem does  not  exist. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Is  it  not  true  that  hi  other 
major  cities  throughout  the  United  States 
where  we  have  these  foreclosed  prop- 
erties, that  they  are  being  put  up  for  sale 
under  the  Homestead  Act  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  cit>'?  Is  it  not  true  that  In 
the  gentleman's  city  similar  circum- 
stances exist  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
in  my  city  the  Navy  needed  but  30  units, 
and  we  have  500  existing  units  available, 
so  we  would  have  had  more  than 
enough. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  attract  per- 
haps even  additional  Navy  personnel.  We 
like  to  have  them.  They  are  good  people. 
We  like  to  have  them  buy  their  groceries 
in  our  community  as  they  do  not  have  a 
commissary  at  the  naval  base. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  can  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's predicament,  but  by  the  same 
token,  perhaps  the  Navy  does  not  want 
to  be  there.  No.  2,  the  reason  why  the 
houses  are  vacant;  and  No.  3,  we  have 
the  homesteading  situation  going  on  at 
the  present  time.  I  would  suggest  at  this 
time  next  year  those  houses  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  STARK.  My  hope  would  be  that 
if  the  Navy  felt  that  way,  they  would 
not  take  advantage  of  this  language.  It 
is  pm'ely  permissive.  The  Department  of 
Defense  felt  that  in  some  instances  it 
would  be  helpful  in  meeting  their  hous- 
ing needs,  and  this  would  make  it  legal 
for  them  to  do  that  if  they  wish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stark  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  on  a  point 
of  order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  simply  want 
to  ask  a  question  here. 


One  of  the  things  that  we  do  have 
problems  with  Is  the  ever  increasing  cost 
of  maintenance  of  our  mihtary  housing. 
I  do  not  know  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  area  of  which  the  gentle- 
man speaks,  but  I  am  wondering  if  we 
are  going  to  get  ourselves  into  a  situation 
of  having  scattered  Government-owned 
housing  units  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
mihtary  Installations  which  will  cause 
the  services  some  rather  serious  main- 
tenance problems. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  aware  of  this — which  was  part 
of  our  discussion — and  this  is  why  they 
wanted  complete  control  to  make  these 
decisions.  That  was  one  of  the  very  tech- 
nical points  of  the  decision. 

In  many  areas,  we  have  condominiums 
or  developments  where  maintenance  can 
be  easily  carried  out,  and  in  many  other 
instances  there  is  housing  close  by.  This 
question  has  been  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  again,  this  is  why 
they  wanted  to  be  able  to  make  these 
decisions.  I  am  sure  this  is  one  of  the 
facts  they  would  take  into  consideration 
in  weighing  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  acquire  surrounding  property,  or  to 
build  additional  units  on  the  base. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsm.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  be  on  this  sub- 
committee a  year  hence,  so  I  suppose  I 
am  not  the  one  to  worry  about  the  prob- 
lems that  will  be  created  here.  This  is 
the  first  day  I  have  seen  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the 
subcommittee  and  ranking  member  of  it, 
if  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  impUcations  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment and  whether  they  see  any  substan- 
tial opposition  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stark) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sikes  and  by  imanl- 
raous  consent,  Mr.  Stark  w&s  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  state,  in  response, 
that  I  have  had  opportunity  within  the 
last  few  hours  to  study  this  material.  I. 
of  course,  am  generally  famihar  with 
what  lias  been  proposed. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  been 
discussed  or  considered  within  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  this  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  if  anyone  insists  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  Chair  will  very  probabb' 
rule  that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order. 
Nevertheless,  I  personally  feel  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  disthiguished 
gentleman  from  California  is  a  construc- 
tive contribution.  I  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  military  housing  program. 

We  have  not  felt  that  this  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee,  so 
we  have  not  considered  It  seriously  for 
adoption  by  the  subcommittee;  but, 
frankly,  I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to 
have  In  the  law,  whether  It  Is  accepted 
here  or  placed  In  a  legislative  bill. 

The  objective,  of  course,  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  provide  military  housing 
w^hlch  will  be  adequate  for  all  ranks  of 
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mUitary  personnel.  If  we  can  obtain  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  military  personnel 
at  less  cost  by  purchasing  existing  hous- 
ing, then  I  think  it  would  be  advantage- 
ous to  do  so.  We  have  no  desire  to  con- 
struct additional  houses  if  there  is  hous- 
ing available  in  a  good  location,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  satisfactory  units  that 
can  be  acquired  and  operated  by  the 
mUitary  at  a  saving  to  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense supports  this  objective. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  what  has  been  said  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
f Mr.  Davis)  .  May  I  say  also  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  I  Was  Just 
consulted  In  the  last  few  hours  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  . 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment, other  than,  of  course,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  pointed 
out,  a  point  of  order  would  lie  against 
the  amendment  if  any  Member  wished 
to  make  it.  I  think  a  similar  amendment 
might  be  helpful  as  far  as  medical  fa- 
cilities are  concerned,  particularly  hos- 
pitals, when  we  look  at  what  is  avail- 
able off  base  to  meet  the  needs.  We  must 
consider  that  when  we  consider  the 
building  of  hospitals  on  b£ise. 

I  think  if  there  is  housing  suitable  for 
military  family  housing  needs  off  base, 
this  amendment  might  provide  a  useful 
desirable  method  of  obtaining  hoiising. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  undertake  to  have  individ- 
ual reports  and  discussions  with  the  De- 
fense Department  housing  people  with 
respect  to  each  project  that  might  be  ac- 
quired under  this  proposed  amendment, 
I  would  then  assume  that  each  case 
would  be  considered  on  its  merits,  as  to 
whether  the  possible  problems  of  main- 
tenance, and  so  on,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  using  this  method  as 
compared  to  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities were  taken  properly  into  account. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Stark)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr. 
Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  that  would  then  be  the  result,  I 
would  not  be  the  one  to  insist  upon  my 
point  of  order.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  does  feel  this  can  be  han- 
dled by  his  subcommittee  in  that  fashion 
as  these  individual  projects  are  proposed, 
I  will  not  insist  upon  my  point  o*  order. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  of  course, 
would  request  that  the  subcommittee  be 
kept  fully  informed  of  any  actions  taken 
lUider  this  provision,  and  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  suitabil- 
ity, the  maintenance  costs,  the  savings, 
and  any  other  pertinent  facts  relating  to 
such  imit  before  actual  acquisitions  or 
purchases  were  consummated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Upon  that 
assui'ance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation,  I  withdraw  my  (>oint  of 
order,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Sikes)  there 
were — ayes  36.  noes  4. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  support  the  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  for  expansion 
of  facilities  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

When  funds  for  Diego  Garcia  were 
first  discussed  by  the  Military  Constioic- 
tion  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  spring,  I  expressed 
my  disagreement  with  the  expenditure 
of  those  funds.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Congre.ss  had  iiot  had  a  thorough  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  what  the  implications  of  ex- 
panding facilities  on  that  island  would 
mean.  We  still  have  not.  There  is  dis- 
agreement as  to  just  why  the  Soviets  are 
doing  whatever  they  are  doing  in  So- 
malia and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  And 
there  is  a  real  question  of  whether  other 
nations  will  interpret  our  expansion  of 
facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  as  more  than 
a  super  filling  station  in  the  middle  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Many  questions  about  our  facilities  at 
Diego  Garcia  still  remain  unanswered, 
in  my  mind  at  least.  I  realize,  however, 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  do  not  share 
my  views,  nor,  I  suspect,  do  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  There  are  not 
enough  votes  in  this  House  to  stop  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  I 
wish  there  were,  because  the  implica- 
tions of  what  we  are  doing  here  are  more 
widespread  than  most  of  us  realize. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to 
page  2,  line  18  through  25.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKEO  BT  MR.  PRICE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Ameudmeiit  offered  by  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois: On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "(453,- 
460.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$456,- 
801,000." 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  refers  is  as  follows : 

Military  Construction,  Am  Force 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 


public  works,  military  Installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Air  Force  as  currently  au- 
thorized in  military  public  works  or  military 
construction  Acts,  and  In  sections  2673  and 
2676  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$453,460,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  simply  puts  back  in  the 
bill  two  projects  which  I  feel  were  inad- 
vertently left  out  in  the  Appropriation 
Committee's  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  They  are  a  2,000-foot 
extension  of  the  runway  at  a  cost  of  $3,- 
000,000  plus  necessary  land  acquisition 
costing  $341,000.  Both  of  these  projects 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees. 
These  projects  which  were  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  in  their  fiscal  year  1975  military 
construction  progiam  and  have  not  been 
favorably  reported  out  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  feel  thLs  is 
an  oversight  which  should  be  corrected. 
Scott  AFB,  which  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Military  Airlift  Command  and  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  United  States 
at  Belleville,  111.,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant installations  that  we  have.  A 
runway  of  sufficient  length  at  the  base  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  permit  unre- 
stricted operation  of  large  transport  air- 
craft. 

Because  of  the  short  runway,  aircraft 
n.ust  operate  with  reduced  loads,  thus 
sacrificing  either  cargo  capacity  or  op- 
erating ranges  or  both.  As  a  result  of 
these  restrictions,  efficient  use  of  mili- 
tary airlift  capability  cannot  be  fully 
realized.  Further,  the  inherent  hazards 
of  this  situation  are  intensified  during 
times  of  reduced  visibility  and  dimin- 
ished braking  actions  associatec  with 
adverse  weather  conditions.  This  is  espe- 
cially critical  to  the  medical  evacuation 
aircraft  stationed  at  Scott  AFB.  The 
C-9  aeromedical  evacuation  aircraft  use 
this  base  as  a  key  staging  location  in  the 
nationwide  aeromedical  evacuation  serv- 
ice for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  marginal  air- 
field conditions  that  currently  exist,  I 
feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  approve 
the  runway  extension  and  land  acquisi- 
tion requested  by  the  Air  Force.  I  feel 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
Important  projects  be  approved  In  the 
fiscal  year  1975  military  construction 
bill,  and  I  urge  the  approval  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  this  is  a  short  and  inadequately  con- 
figured rimway  and  that  there  are  prob- 
lems associated  with  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  felt  that  it  could  provide,  on  a  mini- 
mal basis,  for  the  operations  which  were 
planned  for  Scott  at  the  time  the  com- 
mittee marked  up  its  bill. 

Subsequently,  there  have  been  some 
realinements  in  the  ba:.e  structure,  just 
in  the  last  few  days.  There  will  be  addi- 
tional flying  units  shifted  to  Scott.  Also, 
I  understand  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  deleted  this  proj- 
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ect.  In  order  to  be  sm-e  that  we  can  pro- 
vide what  is  needed  it  shoiild  be  rein- 
stated so  that  we  can  consider  it  in  the 
conference.  On  that  basis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  not  object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  17468,  but  In  some 
sympathy  because  of  the  problems  men- 
tioned by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

I,  too,  have  a  project  that  had  been 
requested  in  this  legislation,  the  military 
construction  bill,  which  was  Included  in 
the  military  authorization  bill  but  de- 
leted by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  request  was  for  $5,135,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  lo- 
cated at  Falrborn,  Ohio,  to  house  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  Headquar- 
ters. 

In  its  report,  page  29,  the  committee 
argues  against  the  approval  of  fimds  on 
two  grounds:  First,  that  the  ongoing  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  military  headquar- 
ters activities  reduces  the  need  for  such 
a  building,  and  second,  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  devastated  community 
of  Xenla,  Ohio,  several  miles  away,  which 
was  struck  by  a  tornado  on  April  3  this 
year,  could  apparently  have  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  cost  of  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  Wright-Patterson. 

On  the  fiist  point,  I  want  to  note  that 
tlie  proposed  building  takes  into  effect 
the  reductions  tliat  are  taking  place  in 
the  size  of  military  command  headquar- 
ters space  needs.  The  current  facilities 
housing  the  headquarters  total  164,000 
square  feet  In  size,  compared  with  the 
proposed  building  size  of  125,000  square 
feet.  The  cui-rent  facilities  housing  this 
command  were  originally  constructed  as 
World  War  n  open-bay  structmes,  with 
a  life  exr>ectancy  of  10  years.  They  have 
deteriorated  beyond  economical  repair; 
they  have  become  structurally  unsound; 
they  lack  proper  environmental  controls 
and  constitute  a  serious  fire  hazai-d.  Fur- 
thermore, the  three  buildings  currently 
housing  the  commaiid's  headquarters 
staff  are  separated  from  each  other,  add- 
ing to  the  Inefficiency  tliat  a  new  build- 
ing may  overcome. 

Someday,  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  fa- 
cilities are  going  to  have  to  be  replaced. 
With  inflation  going  up,  that  cost  is  sme 
to  be  higher  in  the  future.  And  the  longer 
the  delay,  the  greater  the  losses  in  tax- 
payer funds  to  pay  for  the  higher  costs 
of  heating  and  cooling  the  building, 
meeting  safety  standards  and  the  costs 
of  Increased  maintenance.  Those  costs 
are  all  going  to  keep  going  up.  Waiting, 
therefore,  might  well  cost  the  taxpayers 
money.  Instead  of  saving  money. 

On  the  second  point,  regarding  the 
potential  impact  on  the  consti-uction  of 
such  a  facility  because  of  the  increased 
consti-uction  needs  in  Xenia,  I  believe  the 
committee  has  raised  an  invalid  objec- 
tion. I  would  point  out  that  following  the 
Xenia  tornado  the  low  bid  for  a  project 


at  the  same  base — the  second  increment 
of  construction  of  the  new  foreign  tech- 
nology division  facility — was  more  than 
$iy3  million  less  than  the  original  esti- 
mate of  $11  miUion.  While  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  of  Xenla  was  extensive, 
much  of  it  was  to  homes  and  smaller 
buildings,  which  require  entirely  differ- 
ent construction  work  in  rebuilding  than 
this  new  office  building  would  require. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  facility's 
construction  would  be  hampered. 

The  Dayton  Building  Trades  Council, 
the  associated  general  contractors  in 
the  area  and  the  base  commander  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  have 
ail  assured  me  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  consti-uction  manpower  or  contractors 
to  do  the  work  in  the  Wright-Patterson 
area. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill  before  us,  but  I  hope  that  If 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  is  required 
to  resolve  differences  and  the  headquar- 
ters facility  Is  included  in  the  Senate  bill, 
it  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  Military  Consti-uction  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  included  the 
facility  in  the  draft  bill  now  before  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
ir.an  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  caAJRyiAiH.  The  Clerk  vi-ill  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sdces)  , 
at  this  time  for  his  interest  in  a 
very  important  problem  which  is  raised 
in  my  additional  views:  the  problem 
of  security  of  our  atomic  weapons 
located  at  bases  throughout  the  world. 
I  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report 
in  my  additional  views — and  this  has 
also  been  confirmed  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  sources — that 
the  United  States  has  stationed  in 
various  locations  worldwide  nuclear 
•weapons  which  have  extremely  In- 
adequate security.  I  fear  those  weap- 
ons could  either  be  stolen,  vandalized,  or 
even  destroyed  by  terrorist  groups.^"^' 

I  point  out  in  the  report  that  the  De- 
fense Department,  while  recognizing  this 
problem,  has  asked  for  woefully  inade- 
quate funds,  less  than  $5  million,  where- 
as the  problem  would  take  about  $90  mil- 
lion to  remedy,  according  to  Pentagon 
estimates.  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
Gen.  Michael  Davidson,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Army  In  Europe,  who  has  pointed  out 
that  lack  of  funds  Is  the  problem  yet  the 
Pentagon  has  had  this  matter  under  se- 
rious consideration  since  the  1972  Mu- 
nich teiTorism. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
staff,  gave  tremendous  coor>eration  to  me 
and  my  staff  in  developing  the  facts  on 
this  problem,  in  demonstrating  that  it 
exists,  and  in  asking  for  the  investiga- 
tive staff  of  the  full  committee  to  look 
into  it  fui'ther.  I  am  pleased  to  report  the 


full  conmiittee  Investigation  Is  well  xm- 
derway  at  this  time,  and  promises  to  be 
as  thorough  a  study  of  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  any  committee  has  ever  done. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  ,  for 
his  Interest  In  this  aspect  of  our  national 
security,  just  as  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ways expressed  such  an  Interest  in  so 
many  other  ways  in  the  past 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.lH  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  impressed  by  the  effective  work  done 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  on  the  question  of  security.  I 
think  he  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution. I  believe  our  report  is  better  by 
virtue  of  the  language  wliich  he  has 
added  to  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to,  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  aid 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  claair. 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17468)  mEdring  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  v.  as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  341,  nays  33, 
not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


Abdiior 

Arlamii 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annuuzlo 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauniaa 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BerglauU 
BevUl 
Blaggt 
Blester 
Blackbiun 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bradeui.T 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broonifleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Bucoanau 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochrau 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cormau 
cotter 
Coughim 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
dc  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deuholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Douohue 


,  Del 
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Dorn 
Downing 
Duitikl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuyseu 
Frey 

Froehltch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilmau 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlfnth.s 
Grover 
Gude 
Gu  liter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
'.arsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huljer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColIlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 


McKluney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melchcr 

Mezvlusky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mtzell 

Mollohan 

MoutKomeiy 

:iloorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mess 

Murphy,  pi. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natehor 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brleu 
OHara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
RegtUa 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Vn. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 

RuDnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  lowe 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 


Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 


Abzug 

Archer 

Badillo 

Bingham 

Burton,  JohJi 

Conyers 

Dellums 

Drlnan 

Edwards.  Coiif. 

Fraser 

Prenzel 


Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehursi 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

NAYS— 33 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Harrington 

HecWer,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 


Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Pritchard 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Stokes 

Studds 

Symma 

Vanlk 

Waldle 
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Armstrong 

Asplu 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cbleholm 

Collier 

Conable 

Ell  berg 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Gialmo 

Goodllns 

Orasso 

Oubser 

Banna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hebert 


Hillis 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

Litton 

Luken 

Maraziti 

Metcalfe 

Mills 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mosber 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Rarlck 

Reld 


Rlegle 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Traxler 

Van  Deerlin 

Veysey 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mrs.  Gra.sso. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  E^van8  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Ooodllug. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Rous.selot. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Vey- 
sey. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  vtith  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  liitton  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Van  Deerllu  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.s.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Hanna. 

Mr.  Steigfr  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Asp  in  w  ith  Mr.  Reld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wps  announced 
at  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  own  remarks  on  the  bill 
Just  passed,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
two  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  NOVEM- 
BER 27,  1974,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
S.  4016 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight,  November  27,  1974,  to  file  its 
report  on  S.  4016,  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  tape  recordings  of  conversations  in- 
volving former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R.  17503)  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
for  1  year,  to  transfer  the  Rehabilitation 
Service  Administration  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clai-ifying  amendments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  amend  the  Handolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind;  to  strength- 
en the  program  authorized  thereunder; 
and  to  provide  for  the  convening  of  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  dls- 
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tinguished  gentleman  will  explain  the 
necessity  for  this  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  explain  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17503  is  identical  to 
H.R.  14225,  the  conference  report  for 
wiiich  was  approved  in  the  House  on 
October  16  by  a  vote  of  334  to  0.  Sub- 
sequently, on  October  29,  the  President 
vetoed  this  measure. 

On  November  20,  the  House  overrode 
the  Presidential  veto  by  a  vote  of  398  to  7, 
and  on  November  21,  the  Senate  also 
overrode  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  90  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  October  29 
veto  is  a  pocket  veto.  In  other  words,  the 
administration  at  this  point  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  overwhelming  action  taken  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  re- 
siJective  votes  to  override  in  each  body. 

If  the  Congress  takes  no  further  action, 
the  resolution  of  this  matter  will  have 
to  take  place  in  the  courts. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  prevail  in  the  courts.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
feel  that  handicapped  Americans  and  the 
rehabilitation  program  should  be  sub- 
jected to  what  might  be  a  very  lengthy 
court  proceeding.  Moreover,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  President  will  allow  a  new 
measure  identical  to  the  one  vetoed  to 
become  law. 

For  that  rea.son  we  are  bringing  before 
the  House  today  this  identical  measure. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
met  this  morning  and  ordered  this 
measure  reported  for  House  considera- 
tion. My  colleagues  should  also  know  that 
the  Senate  is  proceeding  with  an  identi- 
cal bill  and  is  ready  to  act  on  a  Hou.se- 
passed  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  reason  for  taking 
this  speedy  course  of  action  is  because 
of  the  necessity  for  State  legislatures  to 
know  before  Januai-y  1  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  authorized  and  what  they 
are  entitled  to  so  they  can  plan  accord- 
ingly at  the  State  level.  Federal-State 
matching  for  the  rehabilitation  program 
is  on  an  80-20  basis.  It  is  most  important 
that  we  take  this  action  today  and  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  approval  of  this 
bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

■as..    17503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    REHA- 
BILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  100.  This  title  shall  be  known  as  the 
'Rehabilitation  Act   Amendments  of    1974". 

BEHABtLrrATION    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  tl»e  Office  of 
the  Secretary  a  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Commissioner  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commissioner')  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  E.xcept  for  titles  IV 


and  V  and  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
In  this  Act,  such  Administration  shall  be 
the  principal  agency,  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  the  principal  officer,  of  such  De- 
partment for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  the 
performance  of  his  functions,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  the  Under  Secretary  or  an 
appropriate  Assistant  Secretary  of  such  De- 
partment, as  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  functions  of  the  Commissioner  shaU  not 
be  delegated  by  the  Secretary.  The  functions 
of  the  Commissioner  shall  not  be  delegated 
to  any  officer  not  directly  responsible,  both 
with  respect  to  program  operation  and  ad- 
ministration, to  the  Commissioner.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  cflfective  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EXTENSION  OP  AtTTHORlZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERV- 
ICES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  100(b)  of  .such  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  a  comma  and 
"and  $720,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1974,"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
after  "1975,"  in  such  sentence  "and  $42,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;". 

(b)  Section  112(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "and "  after  "1974,"  and  by 
iii-sertlng  "and  up  to  $2,500,000  but  no  leas 
than  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,'  after  "1975,". 

(c)  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting  In  Ueti 
thereof  "1977". 

EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOR    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

f--  r.  103.  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting after  "1975"  In  such  sentence  a 
conmia  and  "and  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976 '; 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "20  per 
centum"  in  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  after  "respectively," 
In  stich  sentence  "and  25  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  In  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
after  "1975"  lu  such  paragraph  a  comma  and 
"and  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976". 

E.XTENSION  OF'  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  GRANTS  FOB  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
REHABILITATION    FACILITIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  a  comma  and 
"and  June  30, 1976 ';  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1977"  lu  the  last  sentence 
and  mserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  SERVICES  FOR 
HANDICAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  105.  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1974, " 
and  by  inserting  after  "1975  "  «  comma  and 
"and  June  30.  1976". 

rXTENStON  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SPECIAL  PBOJECTS  AND  DEMON- 
STRATIONS 

Sec  106.  Section  394(a)  (11  of  .such  Art  i.s 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1974." 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1975  "  a  comma  and 
"and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endini; 
Jmie  30.  1975  '. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND 
YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS 

Sec.  107.  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974," 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1975"  a  comma  and 
"and  June  30,  1976". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  EVALUA- 
TION 

Sec  108.  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  '  after  "1974,"  and 
by  inserting  after  "1975,"  the  following: 
■  and  June  30,  1976  ". 

extension    of    AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SECRETARIAL  BESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  109.  Section  405(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  taserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "and  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTH0R1ZA1ION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION  BARRIERS   COMPLIANCE   BOARD 

Sec  110.  Section  502(h)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  "and  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  '. 

MISCELLANEOUS     AMENDMENTS 

Sec  111.  (a)  Section  7(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpo.ses 
of  titles  IV  and  V  of  this  Act,  such  term 
means  any  person  who  (A)  has  a  physical  or 
mental  Impairment  which  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  of  such  person's  major 
life  activities,  (B)  has  a  record  of  stich  an 
Impairment,  or  (C)  is  regarded  as  hr.vlng 
an  Impairment.". 

(b)  Section  101(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  be- 
fore the  semicolon  "(Including  a  requirement 
that  the  State  agency  facilities  in  receipt  of 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  employ  and  advance  In  em- 
ployment qualified  handicapped  Individuals 
covered  under,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  set  forth  in,  section  503)". 

(c)  Section  101(a)(9)(C)  o.  such  Act  is 
amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  be- 
fore the  semicolon  "in  such  detaU  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  in  order  for  him  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  an^iually  the  reasons 
for  and  numbers  of  such  ineligibility  deter- 
minations as  part  of  his  responsibilities  un- 
der section  401,  and  that  the  State  agency 
wUl  at  least  annually  categorlsie  and  analyze 
such  reasons  and  numbers  and  i-eport  this 
Information  to_Jthe  Secretary  and  will  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  each  such 
determination,  review  each  such  Ineligibility 
determination  In  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  section  102". 

(d)  Section  101(a)  (15)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  mserting  ^fter  "facilities'  ai 
the  end  of  the  parenthetical  'and  review  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  criteria  employed  with 
respect  to  Ineligibility  determinations  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (9)  of 
this  subsection". 

(e)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  after  "pro- 
gram" where  It  first  appears  In  the  first  sen- 
tence a  comma  and  "or  the  specification  of 
reasons  for  a  determination  of  Ineligibility 
prior  to  Initiation  of  such  program  based  on 
preliminary  diagnosis,",  and  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  tlie  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion before  the  period  a  comma  and  "and, 
a.s  appropriate,  such  speclucation  of  reasons 
for  such  an  lueligibUity  determination  shall 
set  forth  the  rights  and  remedies,  including 
recourse  to  ihe  process  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(5)  of  this  section,  available  to  the 
individual  in  question"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  all  of 
clause  ( 1 )  from  "in  "  the  first  time  It  appears 
tUiouriii      prln-.sry"    and    inserting    In    liea 
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thereof  "In  making  any  determluatiou  of 
ineligibility  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or  In  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  Individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation program  required  by  section  101  In  the 
ca^e  of  each  handicapped  Individual,"; 

(3)  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  "program,  that  the  evaluation  of 
ichabUltation  potential"  and  Inserting  In 
licit  thereof  "program,  or  as  %  part  of  the 
specification  of  reasons  for  an  ineligibility 
determination,  as  appropriate,  that  the  pre- 
liminary diagnosis  or  evaluation  of  rehabili- 
tation potential,  as  appropriate,";   and 

{\)  inserting  In  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(c)  a  comma  and  "as  an  amendment  to  such 
V  rltten  program."  after  "decision". 

(f)  Section  112(a)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  obligated  for  expendUure  for  carry- 
ing out  such  projects  and  demonstrtitlons  for 
appropriations  under  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973."  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"«1 1,860,000";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "In  the  event  that  funds  so 
appropriated  under  section  304  do  not  exceed 
$11,860,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  such  funds  to  carry 
out  thla  section.". 

(g)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  1,  1975"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

(h)  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  analyses"  In  the  pe- 
nultimate clause  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  'uuaiyse.';,  and  demon^itra- 
lions". 

(1)  Section  304(b)  of  .such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(l)  striking  out  "and"  before  "(2)"  In  the 
first  seutence,  and  inserting  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"and  (3)  for  operating  programs  (including 
renovation  and  construction  of  facilities, 
where  appropriate)  to  demonstrate  methods 
of  making  recreational  activities  fully  acces- 
sible to  handicapped  Individuals";  and 
,  (2)  striking  out  "for"  the  third  time  it 
fllpcf^^  ^  ^'®  parenthetical  in  clause  (2) 
in  Tthe  first  senieuce  and  Inserting  hi  lieu 
thereof  "or". 

(J)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Labor."  in  the  first  sen- 
tence "who". 

(k)  Section  304(e)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "iB)"  the  follow- 
ing: "with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  es- 
tablished by  section  502,". 

(1)(1)  Section  306(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "project"  a 
comma  and  "or  for  a  project  which  Involves 
construction,". 

(2)  Section  306(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "specifications" 
the  following:  "which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Board  established  by  section  502,". 

(m)  Section  405(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Handicapped"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "HantHcapped  In- 
dividuals"; and 

(2)  by  addlU).;  f.t  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  sentence:  "In  no  event  shall  any 
functions  under  this  section  be  further  dele- 
gated to  any  persons  with  operational  respon- 
sibilities for  carrying  out  functions  author- 
ised under  any  other  .section  of  this  Act  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  designed  to 
benefit  handicapped  Individuals." 

(n)(l)  Section  502(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  clauseo  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  thereof  as  clauses  (7),  (8),  and  (9), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  clause  (5)  the  following  new  rlaups: 
(<^)   Department  of  Defense;". 

(2)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aentciice:  "The  Secretarv  of 
Kealih,  education,  and  Welfare  ghall  be  the 


Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Board  shall 
appoint,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Consumer  Advisory  Panel,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  which  shall  be  handi- 
capped Individuals,  to  provide  guidance,  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  to  the  Board  iii 
carrying  out  its  functions.". 

(o)(l)  Section  602(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section,  Uie 
Board"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Act,  the  Board  shall,  directly 
or  through  grtrnts  to  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  carry 
out  Ita  functions  under  sibsertlons  (b)  and 
(c)  of  thla  section,  and". 

(2)  Section  602(d)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentences:  "Any  such  order 
affecting  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality.  An  order  of  com- 
pUance  may  Include  the  withholding  or  sus- 
pension of  Federal  funds  with  respect  to  any 
buUding  found  not  to  be  In  compliance  with 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  Acts 
cited  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

(p)  Section  602(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  first  sentence:  "There  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  an  executive  director 
and  such  other  professional  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel 83  are  necessary  to  carr*-  out  Its  fimc- 
tlons  under  this  Act.". 

(q)   Section  502(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by   striking   out   the   penultimate   sentence 

••prior  to  January  1"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 

thereof  "not  later  than  September  30 '. 

TITLE   II— RANDOLPH-8HEPPARD   AC  r 

AMENDMENTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  200.  Tills  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Randolph -Sheppard  Act  .'\mendments  of 
1974". 

rnTDiNcs 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  after  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
blind  vendhig  stand  program  authorized  un- 
der the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  June  20, 
1936,  that  the  program  has  not  developed, 
and  has  not  been  sustained.  In  the  manner 
and  spirit  In  which  the  Congress  Intended  at 
the  time  of  Its  enactment,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  growth  of  the  program  has  been  Inhib- 
ited by  a  number  of  external  forces; 

<2)  that  the  potential  exI.Tts  for  doubling 
the  number  of  blind  operators  on  Federal  and 
other  property  under  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard program  within  the  next  five  years,  pro- 
vided the  obstacles  to  growth  are  removed, 
that  legislative  and  administrative  means 
exl.it  to  remove  such  obstacles,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  adopt  legislation  to  that  end; 
and 

(3)  that  at  a  mtolmum  the  following  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  Insure  the  continued 
vitality  and  expansion  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard program — 

(A)  establish  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
blhid  Tendors  by  all  Pederal  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities, 

(B)  establish  guldelhies  for  the  operation 
of  the  program  by  State  licensing  agencies, 

(C)  require  coordination  among  the  sev- 
eral entitles  with  responslbUity  foi-  the  pro- 
gram, 

(D)  establish  a  priority  for  vending  facil- 
ities operated  by  blind  vendors  on  Pederal 
property, 

(E)  establish  admhilstratlve  and  judicial 
procedures  under  which  fair  treatment  ot 
bluid  vendors.  State  licensing  agencies,  and 
the  Federal  Government  Is  assured. 

(F)  require  stronger  administration  and 
oversight  functions  la  the  Federal  office  car- 
rying out  tlie  program,  and 

(G)  accomplish  other  legii,latlve  and  ad- 
niinistratlve  objecUves  which  will  permit  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  progiara  to  nourish. 


OPEBATION  OF  VENDING  FACILITIES  ON  FEBERAi 
PEOPEHTY 

Sec.  202.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  operation  of 
stands  In  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons, 
to  enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes"  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act"),  approved  June  20,  1936,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  107),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Th&t  (a)  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
blind  persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
jrreatcr  efforts  In  strl\-tng  to  make  themselves 
self-supporting.  bUnd  persons  licensed  under 
the  provlsluiis  of  this  Act  shall  be  authorized 
to  operate  vending  facilities  on  any  Federal 
property. 

"(b)  In  auUiorlzlng  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing facilities  on  Pederal  property,  priority 
shall  be  given  to  blind  persons  licensed  by 
a  State  agency  as  provided  In  this  Act;  and 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Commissioner, 
shaU,  after  consuItaUon  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  and  other  heads 
of  departments,  agencies,  or  Instrumeatali- 
ties  of  the  United  States  In  control  of  the 
maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
Federal  property,  prescribe  regulations  de- 
signed to  as,sure  that — 

"(1)  the  priority  under  this  subsection 
Is  given  to  such  licensed  blind  persons  (In- 
cluding assignment  of  vending  machine  In- 
come pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act  to 
achieve  and  protect  such  priority),  and 

'•(2)  wherever  feasible,  one  or  more  vend- 
ing facUlUes  are  established  on  all  Federal 
property  to  the  extent  that  any  .ruch  faclltly 
or  facilities  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Any  limitation  on  the  placement  or  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  facility  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  placement  or  operation  would 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  fully  Justified  In  wrlUng  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  determine  whether 
such  limitation  Is  Justified.  A  determtaatlon 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  binding  on  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instnmientallty  of  the  United 
States  affected  by  such  determination.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  determination, 
along  with  supporting  dociuuentatlon.  la 
the  Federal  Register.". 

TEUEaAI.   AND   STATE   KESPONSIBrUlTIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  is  amended  by  redeolg- 
natlng  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (6),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph   ( I )  : 

"(1)  Insure  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act;  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  wlthhi  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  Amendments  of  1974,  establliii 
requirements  for  the  uniform  application 
of  this  Act  by  each  State  agency  designated 
under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding appropriate  accounting  procedures, 
policies  on  the  selection  and  establishment 
of  new  vending  faclUtles,  distribution  of  In- 
come to  blind  vendors,  and  the  use  and  con- 
trol of  set-aside  funds  under  section  3(3) 
of  this  Act;". 

(2)  Section  2(a)  (2)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub";cr- 
tlon,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(2)  Tlirough  the  Commissioner,  make  an- 
nual surveys  of  concession  vending  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  on  Federal  and 
other  property  In  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Pederal  property 
under  the  conti-ol  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  United  States  Postal  Service;". 
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(3)  Section  2(a)(6)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion, is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "commission"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"agency", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "articles  dLspensed 
automatically  or  in  containers  or  wrapping 
In  which  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by 
the  vending  stand,  and  such  other  articles  as 
may  be  approved  for  each  property  by  the 
department  or  agency  in  control  of  the 
matotenance,  operation,  and  protection 
thereof  and  the  St«ite  licensing  agency  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
piuBuant  to  the  first  section"  and  Inserting 
iu  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "foods,  bever- 
ages, and  other  articles  or  services  dispensed 
automatically  or  manually  and  prepared  on 
or  off  the  premises  In  accordance  with  all 
applicable  health  laws,  as  determined  by  the 
Suite  licensing  agency,  and  Including  the 
vending  or  exchange  of  chances  for  any  lot- 
tery authorized  by  State  law  and  conducted 
bv  an  agency  of  a  State". 

"(D)  by  striking  out  "stands'  and  "stand" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -facilities"  and 
"facility",  respectively,  and 

(E)  by  strlkUig  out  the  colon  and  all  mat- 
ter following  the  colon,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and". 

(4)  Section  2(a)  (6)  of  such  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Through  the  Commission,  (A)  con- 
duct periodic  evaluations  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  Including  upward  mo- 
bility and  other  training  required  by  section 
8,  and  annually  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  report  based  on 
such  evaluations,  and  (B)  take  such  other 
steps,  including  the  Issuance  of  such  riUes 
and  regulations,  as  msy  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  carryUig  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "stand"  the  first  time 
It  appears  In  the  first  sentence  and  where 
It  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "facility"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  have  resided  for 
at  least  one  year  in  the  State  in  which  such 
stand  Is  located";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  are  able,  in  spite 
of  such  infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands". 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "stand"  in  each  place  In 
which  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "facility". 

(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
nmended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  After  January  1,  1975,  no  de- 
partment, agency,  or  iiLstrumentallty  of  the 
United  States  shall  undertake  to  acquire 
by  ownership  rent,  lease,  or  to  otherwise 
occupy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  building  un- 
less, after  consultation  with  the  head  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity and  the  State  Ucen.sing  agency,  it  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  (A)  such 
building  Includes  a  satisfactory  site  or  sites 
for  the  location  and  operation  of  a  vending 
fiictlity  by  a  blind  person,  or  (B)  if  a  build- 
ing Is  to  be  constructed,  substantially  al- 
tered, or  renovated,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
)»Uldlng  that  Is  already  occupied  on  such 
dale  by  such  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality. Is  to  be  substantially  altered  or 
renovated  for  use  by  such  department,  agency 
or  instrumentality,  the  design  for  such  con- 
struction, substantial  alteration,  or  renova- 
tion Includes  a  satisiactory  site  or  sites  for 
•  lie  location  and  operation  of  a  vending  fa- 
(.iUty  by  a  blind  person.  Each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  shall  pro- 
vide notice  to  the  appropriate  State  licens- 
ing agency  of  Its  plans  for  occupation,  ac- 
quisiiiou,  renovation,  or  relocation  of  a  build- 


ing adequate  to  permit  such  State  agency  to 
determine  whether  such  building  inchJdes  a 
satisfactory  site  or  sites  for  a  vending  fa- 
cility. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  (A)  when  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  licensing  agency  determine  that  the 
number  of  people  using  the  property  Is  or 
Will  be  insufficient  to  support  a  vending  fa- 
cility, or  (B)  to  any  privately  owned  build- 
ing."any  part  of  which  Is  leased  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  arid  In  which,  (I)  prior  to  the 
execution  of  such  lease,  the  lessor  or  any 
of  his  tenants  had  In  operation  a  restaurant 
or  other  food  facility  In  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing not  Included  in'such  lease,  and  (11)  the 
operation  of  such  a  vending  facility  by  a 
blind  person  would  be  ia  proximate  and  sub- 
stantial direct  competition  with  such  res- 
taurant or  other  food  facility  except  that 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality shall  make  every  effort  to  lease 
property  In  privately  owned  buildings  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  a  vending  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'satisfactory  site'  means  an  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  sufficient 
space,  electrical  and  plumbing  outlets,  and 
such  other  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  for  the  location  and 
operation  of  a  vending  facility  by  a  blind 
person. 

"(e)  In  any  State  having  an  approved  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  pursuant  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-112), 
the  State  licensing  agency  designated  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  State  agency  designated 
under  section  101(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.". 

Dt'TIKS    OF    STATE    LICENSING    .\CENCIES    AND 
ARBTntATIOK 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Rundolph- 
Sheppard  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '■commission"  and  in- 
serlUig  iu  lieu  thereof  "agency' ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  (2i  and 
(3)  "stand"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "fa- 
cility", and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fa- 
cility" and  "facilities",  respectively;   and 

(3)  by  strlktog  out  In  paragraph  (6)  the 
word  "stand"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"iatility",  and  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  ",  and  to  agree 
to  submit  the  grievances  of  any  blind  11- 
cen.see  not  otherwise  resolved  by  such  hear- 
ing to  arbitration  as  provided  iu  section  6 
of  this  Act". 

(b>  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  is  further 
p.mended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
before  subparagraph  (D)  and  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
such  subparagraph  the  following  ":  and  (E) 
retirement  or  pension  funds,  health  Insur- 
ance contributions,  and  provision  for  paid 
sick  leave  and  vacation  time,  if  It  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  blind  licensees 
licensed  by  such  State  agency,  after  such 
agency  provides  to  each  such  licensee  full 
Information  on  all  matters  relevant  to  such 
proposed  program,  that  funds  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
posts". 

(c)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "pro- 
ceeds" In  both  places  it  appears,  the  word 
"net". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  205.  Sections  4  and  7  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  are  repealed. 

asbitr.vtion;  vending  machine  income; 
personnel;   training 

Sec.  206.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  sections  5, 
6.  and  8,  as  sections  4,  9.  and  10,  respectively, 
and  by  uisertlng  Immediately  aff.er  section  4, 
as  redesignated,  the  following  new  sections: 


"Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  blind  licensee  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  any  action  aristog  from  the 
operation  or  administration  of  the  vending 
faculty  program  may  submit  to  a  State  li- 
censing agency  a  request  for  a  full  eviden- 
tiary hearing,  which  shall  be  provided  by 
such  agency  In  accordance  with  section  3(6) 
of  this  Act.  If  such  blind  licensee  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  any  action  taken  or  decision  ren- 
dered as  a  result  of  such  heartog,  he  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  who  shall 
convene  a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  the 
decision  of  such  panel  shall  be  final  and 
bmdlng  on  the  parties  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  State  licensing  agency 
determines  that  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  that 
has  control  of  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  Federal  property  Is  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  (in- 
cluding a  limitation  on  the  placement  or 
operation  of  a  vending  facility  as  described 
in  section  1(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  thereon)  such  licensing 
agency  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Sec- 
retary who  shall  convene  a  panel  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act.  and  the  decision  of  such  panel  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  the  parties  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  section  5  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convene  an  ad  hoc  arbitration 
panel  as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  Such 
panel  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  su'Khapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  give  notice,  conduct  a 
hearing,  and  render  Its  decision  which  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  and  review  as  a  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
siK-h  title  5. 

"(b)(1)  The  arbitration  panel  convened 
by  the  Secretary  to  hear  griexances  ol  blind 
licensees  shall  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  as  follows : 

••(A)  one  Individual  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency: 

"(B)  one  Individual  designated  by  the 
blind  licensee;  and 

"(C)  one  Individual,  not  employed  by  the 
State  licensing  agency  or.  where  appropriate. 
it.s  parent  agency,  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man. Jointly  designated  by  the  membei-s  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraphs   (A)    and   (Bi. 

If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member 
under  sul^aragraph  ( 1 )  ( A  > ,  ( B  > ,  or  ( C » ,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  .sur-h  ineniber  on 
behalf  of  such  party. 

"(2)  The  arbitration  panel  cojivened  V>y 
the  Secretary  to  hear  coinplaintti  filed  by  a 
State  licensing  agency  shall  be  compracd  of 
three  members  appointed  as  follows: 

••(A)  one  Individual,  designaied  by  t'oe 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  individual,  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  controlling  the  Federal 
property  over  which  the  dispute  ai'ose;  aiid 

"(C)  one  individual,  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality controlling  the  Federal  property 
over  which  the  dispute  arose,  who  shall  .serve 
as  chairman.  Jointly  designated  by  the  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraphs  (.^1  and 
(B). 

If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member 
under  subparagraph  (2)  (A),  (B),  (C»,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  member  on 
behalf  of  such  party.  If  the  panel  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  finds  that  the  acts 
or  practices  of  any  such  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  are  in  violation  of  this 
Act.  or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  the 
head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
lnstrumen(«iity  shall  cause  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices to  be  terminated  promptly  and  shall 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  panel. 
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"(c)  The  decisions  of  a  panel  conveaed  by 
tUe  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  matters  of  public  record  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  all  reasonable 
casts  of  arbitration  under  this  section  In  ac- 
corilauce  with  a  schedule  of  fees  aud  expenses 
:ie  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)   lu  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vi.^joiis  of  subsection    (b)    of   this  section, 
'.  endbiy  machine  income  obtained  from  the 
<iperation  of  vending   machines  on   FedereJ 
;:iiopevty  shall  accrue  (1)  to  the  blind  licensee 
operating  a  vending  facility  on  such  property, 
<•;•  <2)  lu  lUe  event  there  is  no  blind  licensee 
(iperatiue  such  facility  on  such  property,  to 
iiz.2  State  agency  in  whose  State  the  Feder^' 
property  Is  located,  for  the  uses  designated 
;a  subsection  (c)  of  tlils  section,  except  thai; 
with  reject  to  Income  whlcli  accrues  under 
claxise   ^1)    of  this  subsection,  the  Conuuis- 
sioiier  may  prescribe  regulations  imposing  a 
ceiling  on  income  from  such   vcndlJ'-s  ma- 
chines for  an  individual  blind  licensee.  In  Uie 
event  such  a  celling  Is  Imposed,  uo  blind  li- 
censee shall  receive  less  vending  machine  in- 
come under  such  ceiling  than  be  was  receiv- 
ing on  January  1.  1974.  No  limitation  shall  be 
imposed  on  Income  from  vending  machines, 
combined  to  create  a  vending  facility,  which 
are  maintained,  serviced,  or  operated  by  a 
blind  licensee.  Any  amounts  received  by  a 
blind    licensee    that    are    in    excess    of    the 
amount  permitted  to  accrue  to  him  under  any 
celling  Imposed  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
disbursed  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  un- 
der clause  (2)  of  this  sub.sectlou  and  shall  be 
used  by  such  agency  in  acccrd.moe  with  sub- 
section (c)   of  this  section. 

'Hb)(l>  After  January  1,  1875,  100  per 
centum  of  all  vending  machliie  income  from 
vending  machines  on  Federal  properly  which 
are  In  dhect  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
hig  facility  shall  accrue  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  'Direct  competi- 
tion' as  used  in  this  section  meaas  the  exis- 
tence of  any  vending  maciiines  or  facilities 
operated  on  tlie  same  premises  as  a  blind 
vending  facility  except  that  vending  ma- 
chines or  facilities  operated  in  areas  servhig 
employees  the  majority  of  whom  normally  do 
not  have  direct  access  to  the  blind  vending 
facility  shall  not  be  considered  In  direct 
competition  with  the  blind  vending  facility. 
After  January  1,  1975,  60  per  ceatum  of  ail 
vending  machine  Income  from  vending  ma- 
chines on  Federal  property  which  are  not  hi 
direct  competition  with  a  blind  vending  fa- 
cility shall  accrue  as  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  except  that  wlili  respect 
to  Federal  property  at  which  at  least  60  per 
centum  of  tlie  total  hours  worlsed  oa  the 
premises  occurs  durUig  periods  other  than 
normal  workUig  hours,  30  per  centum  of  such 
Income  shall  so  accrue. 

"(2)  Tlie  head  of  each  department,  ageucy, 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
shall  Insure  compliance  with  this  section 
with  respect  to  buildings,  installations,  and 
facilities  under  his  control,  and  sbedl  be  re- 
.sponslblo  for  colleclion  of,  and  accounting 
for,  such  vending  macliine  income. 

"(c)  All  vending  machine  Income  which  ac- 
crues to  a  State  licensing  agency  piirsuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  tlila  section  shall  be  used 
to  establish  retirement  or  pension  plans,  for 
health  Insurance  contributions,  and  for  pro- 
vision of  paid  sick  leave  and  vacation  time 
lor  blind  licensees  in  such  State,  subject  to 
a  vote  of  blind  licensees  as  provided  under 
section  3(3)  (E)  of  this  Act.  Ajiy  vending 
machine  income  remaining  after  application 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  for  the  pxirposes  s'leclfled  in  section 
:H3)  (A),  (B),  (C),and  (D)  of  this  Act,  and 
any  a.^sessment  charged  to  blind  Ifc-ensees  by 
a  State  licensing  agoncy  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  totil  of 
surh  remaining  ver-ding  machine  Income. 

"id)  Sub.sectlori.3  (a)  and  (b)CI)  of  ti:!.: 
r>ectica  shall  not  apply  to  Income  Irom  vend- 


ing machines  wlUilu  retail  sales  outlets  un- 
der UiB  control  of  exchange  or  ships'  stores 
systems  authorized  by  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  to  income  from  vending  machines 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service,  or 
to  income  from  veudhig  machines  not  in  di- 
rect competition  with  a  blhid  vending  facil- 
ity at  individual  locations,  installations  or 
facilities  oii  Federal  property  the  total  of 
which  at  such  individual  locations,  installa- 
ilous,  or  faciliiles  does  not  e.xceed  $0,000  an- 
nually. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  prescribe  regulations  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  priority  for  the  operation  of  cafeterias 
oa  Federal  property  by  blind  llcen,jees  wiien 
he  determlue.s,  on  an  individual  basis  and 
after  consultetion  with  the  head  of  the  ap- 
propriate installation,  that  such  operation 
can  be  provided  at  a  reasonable  cost  with 
food  of  a  hl,>h  quaUty  comparable  to  that 
ciurently  provided  to  enjpioyees,  whether  by 
contract  or  otherwise. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  operate  to 
preclude  preexisting  or  future  arrangements, 
or  regulations  of  departments,  agencies,  or 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  blind  licensees  (1)  receive  a  greater 
percentage  or  amount  of  vending  machine 
income  than  that  specified  in  subsecUon 
(b)(i)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  receive  vendug 
machine  income  from  individual  locations, 
lustaUatlons,  or  facilities  on  Federal  property 
the  ujtal  of  which  at  such  hidlvldual  loca- 
uons,  lusiallaUons,  or  faculties  does  not  ex- 
i^eed  43.000  annually. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  be 
deems  necessary  to  assure  compliance  with 
this  section. 

"Ssc.  8.  The  CcMnmfssioner  shall  insure, 
through  promulgation  oi  appropriate  reg\i- 
lations,  that  uniform  and  elfecUve  training 
programs,  Including  on-the-job  training,  are 
provided  for  blind  individuals,  through  serv- 
ices under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19T3 
(PubUc  Law  93-112).  He  shall  further  Insure 
that  State  agenrtes  provide  programs  for 
upward  mobility  (Including  ftirther  educa- 
tion and  additional  training  or  retraining  for 
improved  work  opportunities)  for  all  train- 
ees under  this  Act,  and  that  follow-along 
services  are  provided  to  such  trainees  to  as- 
Eure  that  their  maximum  vocational  poten- 
tial Is  achieved.". 

OEFXMITIONS 

Src.  207.  Section  9  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  206  of 
this  title,  13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  9.  As  used   In  this  Act — 

"(i)  'blind  person'  means  a  person  whose 
central  visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  20/200 
m  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  or 
whose  visual  actuty.  If  better  than  20/200,  la 
accompanied  by  a  limit  to  the  field  of  yislon 
iu  the  better  eye  to  stich  a  degree  that  Its 
vldest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no 
greater  than  twenty  degrees.  In  determin- 
ing whether  an  hidivtdual  is  blind,  there 
shall  »>e  an  examination  by  a  physician 
EkiUed  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  or  by  an 
optometrist,  whichever  the  hidlvldual  shall 
select: 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Reliabllltatlon  Services  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  'Federal  property'  means  any  build- 
ing, land,  or  other  real  property  owned, 
leased,  or  occupied  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  histrumentality  of  the  United 
States  (Includhig  the  Depaitment  of  De- 
fense and  the  United  States  PosUl  Service); 
or  any  other  instrumentality  wholly  owned 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
ITealth,  Educftiicn,  and  Welfare; 

"(5)  State  means  a  State,  territory,  pos- 
session, l'uc:to  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
CoIuniVi:".); 
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"(6)  'United  States'  includes  the  several 
States,  teiTitorlee,  and  pouessions  of  the 
United  Stater,,  Puerto  Rico,  and  tha  District 
of  Columbia; 

"(7)  'vending  facility'  means  automatic 
vending  machhies,  cafeterias,  snack  bars 
cart  service,  shelters,  counters,  and  such 
other  appropriate  auxiliary  eqtilpment  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  arUcles  or 
services  described  In  secUon  2(a)(5)  of  this 
Act  and  which  may  be  operated  by  blind 
1  teen  .see:;  and 

"(8)  vending  machine  Uicome'  means  re- 
ceipts (Other  than  those  of  a  blind  licensee) 
from  vendl.ig  machine  operations  on  Fed- 
eral properly,  after  cost  of  goods  sold  (in- 
cluding reasonable  service  and  maintenance 
costs),  where  the  machines  ar«  operated 
serviced,  or  maintained  by,  or  with  the  ap- 
pro\al  of,  a  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  umted  states,  or  commis- 
sions paid  (other  than  to  a  blind  licensee) 
by  a  commercial  vending  concern  which  op- 
crates.  seiTlces,  aud  maintains  vending  ma- 
chines on  Federal  property  for.  or  with  the 
appro\  dl  of,  a  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
nientfcilf  y  of  the  United  States.". 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, aud  Welfare  is  directed  to  assign  to 
the  Office  for  the  Blind  and  VlsuaUy  Handi- 
capped of  the  RehabUitation  Services  Ad- 
miulsUatlon  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  ten  additional  full- 
time  personnel  (or  their  equivalent),  five  ol 
whom  shall  be  supportive  personnel  to  carry 
out  duUes  related  to  the  admhilstratiou  ol 
the  Raudolph-Sheppard  Act. 

(b)  Section  6108(c)  of  title  5,  United 
.States  Code,  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  fnd 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  hisertlug  la  jieu 
thereof";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(12)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  may 
place  one  additional  poslUon  in  tlie  Office 
for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
la  G3-16,  Ge-17,  or  GS-18.". 

(c)  In  selecting  personnel  to  fill  any  pc- 
fiiiou  under  this  section,  Uie  Secretary  oi 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give 
preference  to  blind  individuals. 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  2()«  o: 
this  title,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
at  least  50  per  centtim  of  such  additional 
rc-iscnuel  shall  be  blind  persons". 

ADDmONAl    STAFF    RESPONSlBILrriES 

Sfc.  209.  In  addition  to  other  requirements 
imposed  in  this  title  and  In  tJie  Raudolph- 
Sheppard  Act  upon  State  llcensUig  agencies 
■.tich  agencies  shall— 

(1)  provide  to  each  blhid  licensee  access 
to  all  relevant  financial  data.  Including  quar- 
terly and  annual  financial  reports,  on  the 
operation  of  the  State  vending  facility  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  conduct  the  bleimlal  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  who  shall  be 
fully  representative  of  all  blind  licer.sees  in 
the  State  program,  and 

(3)  Insure  that  such  committee's  resport- 
Mbllltles  Include  (A)  participation,  with  the 
State  agency,  in  major  administrative  de- 
cisions and  policy  and  program  development. 

(B)  receiving  grievances  of  blind  licensees 
and  sen-lng  as  advocates  for  such  licensees, 

(C)  participation,  with  the  State  agency.  In 
tne  development  atid  administration  of  a 
transfer  and  promotion  system  for  blind 
licensce-j,  (.O)  partlolpatlcn,  with  tlie  State 
a^>'ei;c;',  in  developing  trai:i!ng  cr.d  retr.^i:!- 
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Ing  programs,  and  (E)  sponsorship,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  agency,  of  meetings 
and  instructional  conferences  for  blind 
licensees. 

STANDARDS,    STUDIES,    AND    REPORTS 

SEC.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Commissioner,  after  a  period  of  study  not  to 
exceed  six  months  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  and  after  full  consul- 
tation with,  and  full  consideration  of  the 
views  of,  blind  vendors  and  State  licensing 
agencies,  shall  promulgate  national  standards 
for  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to  section  3(8) 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which  in- 
clude maximum  and  minimum  amounts  for 
such  funds,  and  appropriate  contributions. 
If  any,  to  such  ftmds  by  blind  vendors. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  nationally  administered  retirement,  pen- 
sion, and  health  Insurance  system  for  blind 
licensees,  and  such  study  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  consideration  of  eligibility 
standards,  amounts  and  sources  of  contribu- 
tions, number  of  potential  participants, 
total  costs,  and  alternative  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, including  trust  funds  and  re- 
volving funds. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
complete  the  study  reqtiired  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  aud  report  his  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1975,  complete  an  evaluation 
of  the  method  of  a.sslgnlng  vending  machine 
Income  under  section  7(b)(1)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act,  includhig  its  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  program  atithorlzed  by 
the  Act,  and  on  the  operation  oi  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities,  and  within  thirty 
days  thereafter  he  shall  report  his  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

(d)  Each  State  licensing  agency  shall, 
within  on©  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  stibmlt  to  the  Secretary  a 
report,  with  appropriate  supporting  docu- 
mentation, which  shows  the  actions  taken  by 
such  agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act. 

AUDrr 

Sec.  211.  The  Comptroller  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  reguUir  and  periodic 
audita  of  all  nonapprc^rlated  fund  activi- 
ties which  receive  hicome  from  vending  ma- 
chines on  Federal  property,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  In  the 
conduct  of  such  audits  he  and  his  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  sliall  have  access  to 
any  relevant  books,  doctiments,  papers,  ac- 
counts, and  records  of  such  activities  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

TITI^    III— WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 
ON  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  300.  This  title  may  bo  cited  as  the 
"White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Iridividu.tls  Act". 

FINDINGS    ttiO    POUCY 

S2C.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  has  achieved  great 
aud  satisfying  success  in  making  possible  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  a  large  and  increas- 
hig  percentage  of  otir  population; 

(2)  the  benefits  and  fundamental  rights 
of  this  society  are  often  denied  those  indi- 
viduals with  mental  and  physical  handicaps: 

(3)  there  are  seven  mllllcu  children  and 
at  least  twenty-eight  million  adults  with 
mental  and  physical  handicaps; 

(4)  it  Is  of  criilral  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion that  equality  of  opportunity,  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  aspects  of  society  and  equal  rights 
!iuar.iateed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  be  proa-idetl  to  oU  individuals   Aith 
handicaps; 

(5)  the  primary  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  challenge  and  problems  of  individuals 
with  handicaps  has  often  fallen  on  the  Indi- 
vldtial  or  his  family; 

(6)  it  is  essential  that  recommendations  bo 
made  to  assure  that  all  individuals  with 
handicaps  are  able  to  live  their  lives  inde- 
pendently aud  with  dignity,  and  that  the 
complete  integration  of  all  individuals  with 
handicaps  into  normal  community  living, 
working,  and  service  patterns  be  held  as  the 
final  objective;  and 

(7)  all  levels  of  government  must  neces- 
sarily share  responsibility  for  developing  op- 
portunities for  individuals  with  handicaps: 
and  it  U  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  work  Jointly 
with  the  States  and  their  citizens  to  develop 
recommendations  and  plana  for  action  in 
solving  the  multifold  problems  facing  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps. 

AUTHORrXT  OF  PRESnjENT,   CCUNCIf.,  AND 
SECRETARY 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  call  a  White  House  (inference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  in 
order  to  develop  recommendations  and  stim- 
ulate a  national  assessment  of  problems,  and 
solutions  to  such  problems,  facing  individ- 
uals with  handicaps.  Such  a  conference  shall 
be  planned  and  conducted  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Planning  and  Advisory 
Council,  established  purwiant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  aud  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  and  each  Fed- 
eral department  and  agency  shall  provide 
such  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  Cotm- 
cil,  including  the  assignment  of  personnel, 
as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)(1)  There  Is  established  a  National 
Planning  and  Advisory  Coiuicil  (in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "CouncU"),  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  composed  of  twenty-eight 
members  of  whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  be 
individuals  with  handicaps  appointed  to  rep- 
resent all  Individuals  with  handicaps,  and 
five  shall  be  parents  of  individuals  with 
handicaps  appointed  to  represent  all  such 
parents  and  Individuals.  The  Council  shall 
provide  guidance  and  planning  for  the  Con- 
ference. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Council  who  is 
otherwl.s©  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  In  his  regular 
employment. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Council,  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  re- 
ceive ccMnpensatlon  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under 
section  5o32,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  (including  traveltlme); 
and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
Or  regular  places  of  business,  they  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  Heu  of  subsistence,  in  the  sani3  manner 
as  the  expenses  authorized  by  section  5703, 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  lii 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(4)  Such  Council  shall  cease  to  exist  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  final  report  required  by  section 
302(e). 

(c)  For  the  purpor.e  of  ascertaining  facts 
and  making  recommendations  concer:Ung 
the  utillEstlon  of  skills,  experteuce,  and  en- 
ergies, and  the  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  individuals  v.'itli  handicaps,  the 
Conference  shall  bring  together  hidlvlduals 
with  handicaps  aud  members  of  their  fami- 
lies and  lepreaeut,.! lives  of  Federal,  State, 
aiid  local  governments,  professional  ex- 
perts, and  members  of  the  general  public 
recognized  by  iJjdividubis  v.-iih  handicaps  as 


being  knowledgeable  about  problems  affect- 
ing their  lives. 

(d)  Participants  iu  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  In  conferences  and  other  ac- 
tivities leading  up  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference at  the  local  and  State  level  are  au- 
thorized to  consider  all  matters  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Conference  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a),  but  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  recommendations  for: 

(1)  provldLng  education,  health,  and  di- 
agnostic services  for  all  children  early  tu 
life  so  that  handicapping  conditions  may  be 
discovered  and  treated; 

(2)  assuring  that  every  individual  with  a 
handicap  receives  appropriately  designed 
benefits  of  the  educational  system; 

(3)  assuring  that  indlvldtaals  with  handi- 
caps have  available  to  them  all  Bi>eclal 
services  and  assistance  which  will  enable 
them  to  live  their  lives  as  fully  and  inde- 
pendently as  possible; 

(4)  enabling  IndlTtdunls  with  handicaps 
to  have  access  to  usable  communication 
services  and  devices  at  costs  comparable  to 
other  members  of  the  population; 

(5)  assuring  that  individuals  with  handi- 
caps will  have  maximum  mobility  to  par- 
ticipate In  all  aspects  of  society.  Including 
access  to  all  ptibllcly  assisted  transportation 
at  comparable  cost; 

(6)  Improving  utilization  and  adaptation 
of  modern  engineering  and  other  tech- 
nology to  ameliorate  the  Impact  of  handi- 
capping conditions  on  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals and  especially  on  their  access  to  houf.- 
Ing  and  other  structures; 

(7)  assuring  individuals  with  handicaps 
of  equal  opportunity  with  others  to  engage 
in  gainful  employment; 

(8)  enabling  tndlTiduals  with  handicaps 
to  have  incomes  sufficient  for  health  and 
for  partldpatlou  in  family  and  community 
life  as  self-respecting  citizens; 

(9)  increasing  research  relating  to  all 
aspects  of  handicapping  conditions,  stressing 
the  elimination  of  causes  of  handicapping' 
conditions  and  the  amelioration  of  tlie 
eflects  of  .such  conditions; 

(10)  assuring  cloee  attention  and  assess- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  diagnosis  and  evalua- 
tion of  hidlvlduals  with  handicaps; 

(11)  assuring  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
governmental  programs  in  areas  affecthig 
individuals  with  handicaps,  and  a  close 
examination  of  the  public  role  In  order  to 
plan  for  the  future; 

(12)  resolving  the  special  problems  of  vet- 
e:ans  with  handicaps; 

(13)  resolving  the  problems  of  public 
awareness  and  attitudes  that  restrict  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  from  participating  In 
society  to  their  fullest  extent; 

(14)  resolving  the  special  problems  of 
Individuals  with  handicaps  who  are  home- 
bound  or  institutionalized; 

(15)  resolving  the  special  problems  of 
individuals  with  handicaps  who  have  lUnlteC 
EngUsh-spsaklng  ability; 

(16)  allotlng  funds  for  basic  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  wnder  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  P^hablUtatlon  Act  of  1973  In  a  fair 
and  equitable  manrei-  In  consideration  of  the 
factors  set  forth  In  section  407(a)  of  sucr. 
Act;  and 

(17)  pro!i!0t1;ig  o  her  rehired  niatier-  for 
Ir.dlviduals  vi-lth  handlcnp.^. 

(e)  A  fina!  report  of  the  V/hitc  House  Con- 
ference on  Handicapped  Individuals  shall  be 
submitted  "o;.  the  Council  to  the  President 
not  later  than  one  hitndred  and  twenty  da)  s 
foUowirg  the  date  on  which  The  conference 
is  called,  and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions included  therein  shall  be  immediately 
made  available  to  tlie  public.  The  CouiicU 
."nd  the  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  submission  of  such  final  report, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
their  recommendations  for  administrative 
ucticn  and  legislation  ws'^^asOiXy  to  imple- 
mciit  the  rcconr.ipndr.tions  contained  In 
suci;  rf/or:. 
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RKSPONsran-iriES  or  corNciL  and  sccretari 
Sec.  303.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  thla  title,  the  Council  and  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
or  such  other  Federal  departments  uid  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate,  Including  Fed- 
eral advisory  bodies  having  responsibilities  la 
areas  affecting  Individuals  ivlth  handicaps; 

(2)  render  all  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  the  States 
In  enabling  them  to  organize  and  conduct 
conferences  on  handicapped  individuals 
prior  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals; 

(3)  prepare  and  make  available  necessary 
background  materials  for  the  use  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals; 

(4)  prepare  and  distribute  such  interim 
reports  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; and 

(6)  engage  such  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps and  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointment's  in  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  67  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  S%.'hedule 
pny  rates,  but  at  rates  of  pay  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section 
5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  employ  Individuals 
u  ith  handicaps. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term  "State"  Uicludes  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  lYust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

STATE    PARTICTPATION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  moke  a  grant  to  each  State, 
\ipon  application  of  the  chief  executive 
thereof,  in  order  to  a^ssist  in  meethig  the 
costs  of  that  State's  participation  in  the 
Conference  program,  includhig  the  conduct 
of  at  least  one  conference  within  each  such 
State. 

(b)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  thla  subsection  shall  l>e  apportioned 
among  the  States  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  except  that  no 
State  shall  be  apportioned  more  than 
$25,000  nor  less  than  $10,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  ArPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  306.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  section  305.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditures until  June  30,  1977. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  27,  1974. 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12690 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  have  until  midnight,  Wednes- 


day. November  27, 1974,  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  12690,  a  bill  to  amend  Lower  St. 
Croix  Act  of  1972. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  resendng 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  gentleman  for  further 
clarification  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the 
request  is  and  what  the  bill  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  ttiat  purpose. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  state  that  this  Is  a  bill 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization in  connection  with  the  St. 
Croix  River. 

I  will  also  state  that  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman's  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscoiisin,  Mr.  Vernon 
Thomson. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  witlidraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICtTLTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 27,  1974,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  HJi.  9468 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  imtil  midnight, 
Wednesday,  November  27.  1974,  to  file  a 
report  to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  9468, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agi'i- 
culture  to  distribute  seeds  and  plants 
for  use  in  home  gardens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne.sota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  2,  1974 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  what  the 
program  is  for  next  week,  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Speaker,  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  happy  Thanksgiving.  We  will  see 
them  all  here  on  Monday  next,  at  which 
time  we  on  tlois  side  of  the  aisle  will 
have  a  caucus,  and  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  otlier  side  of  the  aisle  will  also 
have  a  caucus. 

I  will  announce  the  program  at  thi.s 
time  for  tlie  week  of  December  2.  It  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday,  v.e  will  be  in  recess.  That 
lecess,  of  course,  means  that  both  the 
Democrats    and    Republicans    will    be 


meeting  in  the  caucuses  that  are  re- 
quired by  the  Boiling  bill  which  was 
passed  earlier  In  the  year. 

The  program  for  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  is  as  follows: 

We  will  call  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
the  Private  Calendar. 

Then  we  will  consider  H.R.  12628, 
veterans'  education  and  rehabilitation 
amendments,  vote  on  veto  override. 

There  are  15  bills  which  will  be  con- 
sidered imder  suspension  of  the  rules,  as 
follows: 

H.R.  17481.  Harry  S.  Truman  Memo- 
rial  Scholarship   program; 

H.R.  15818,  National  Historical  Pub- 
lication and  Records  Commission; 

H.R.  15972.  Coast  Guard  officer  can- 
didates' subsistence  allowance; 

H.R.  13791,  Icebreaking  operations  in 
foreign  waters; 

S.  1353,  deduction  from  gi'oss  tonnage; 

S.  2201,  flood  damage; 

S.  3906,  nonpilots  commanding  flying 
units: 

H.R.  10745,  social  services  amend- 
ments : 

H.R.  16994,  tax  treatment  of  interest 
on  savings; 

S.  4016,  preserving  tape  and  materials 
of  the  Nixon  Presidency; 

H.R.  5773,  HoUand.  Fla..  National  Sea- 
shore; 

S.  4040,  vet»irans  and  survivors  pension 
adjustmeiit; 

S.  2363,  veterans'  and  servicemen's  au- 
tomobile and  adaptive  equipment 
amendments; 

H.R.  17084,  health  manpower:  and 

H.R.  17085.  nurse  training. 

Votes  on  suspensions  will  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  the  legislative  day. 

Then.  H.R.  16204,  health  policy,  plan- 
ning and  resources  development,  under 
ar  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  5385,  surface  transportation,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  14266,  international  air  ti-anspor- 
tation  fair  competitive  practices,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  11666,  Asian  Development  Bank, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, under  a  rule  previously  adopted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time.  Any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  this  morning  concern- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

We  anticipate  that  we  will  be  gettmg 
through  either  December  19  or  20  or 
thereabouts.  When  we  adjouin  at  that 
time,  instead  of  coming  back  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  we  expect  to  come  back  on  Tues- 
day, January  14.  That  would  be  the  day 
on  which  the  new  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  sworn  in  and  it  would  be  the 
opening  day  of  the  94th  session. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  bill,  H.R.  5385, 
sui*face  transportation.  I  understand 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not 
decide  to  grant  that  bill  a  rule. 

Is  it  the  ix)sition  of  the  leadei-ship 
to  renew  the  request  for  a  rule  or  can  we 
strike  this  from  the  calendar? 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  true  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  not  grant  a  rule 
this  morning,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  may  yet  grant  a  rule.  For  that 
reason,  we  have  not  placed  it  from  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Further.  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  an  early  adjournment  on 
Thursday  due  to  the  necessity  of  some 
Members  leaving  for  the  Democratic 
mlniconvention. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  that  up. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  having  a  mlniconvention 
In  Kansas  City.  Some  160  Incumbent 
Democratic  Members  have  decided  to  be 
present  at  that  convention.  Consequent- 
ly, the  plan  is  to  leave  at  alx)ut  3  o'clock 
Thursday  for  Kansas  City. 

V/e  know  that  we  will  cooperate  with 
the  other  side.  We  possibly  would  be  able 
to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  Thursday  morn- 
ing or  otherwise  adjourn  on  Wednesday, 
That  Is  something  that  we  will  have  to 
take  up  and  discuss  with  the  other  side 
earlier  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  sine  die  adjom-nment 
Is  taken  until  January  14,  would  that 
mean  Uie  retirees  and  retreads  will  be 
on  the  payroll  until  that  day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  knows  the  answer,  but  I  am 
happy  to  answer  the  question. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  93d  Con- 
gress will  expire  at  noontime  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  and  all  retirees  from  the  Congiess, 
of  course,  will,  as  of  tliat  moment,  be- 
come former  Members  of  Congress. 

There  is  also,  I  understand,  another 
situation  that  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of,  tlie  fact  tliat  there  are  certain  Mem- 
bers who  would.  I  presume,  for  pension 
reasons,  be  resigning  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  understand  that  anyone  who 
desii-es  to  retire — I  believe  the  date  is 
sometime  aroimd  the  30th  or  the  31st 
of  December — is  entitled  to  the  retiree's 
7.4  percent,  at  lea.st. 

I  did  not  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man w£is  aware  of  that  or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  there  are  no  new 
Meml}ers  sworn  in,  who  will  be  available 
to  conduct  the  people's  business? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Automatically,  the  new 
Members,  as  of  noon  January  3,  have  all 
the  privileges  of  Members  of  the  House. 

In  the  event  that  there  is  an  emer- 
gency, of  course,  a  meeting  would  be 
called  forthwith,  and  they  would 
iTimediately  be  sworn  in.  So,  may  I 
repeat  that  they  are  Members-elect,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  raising  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man'.s  answer. 


I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  it 
may  be  in  order  at  any  time  today  for 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  ReseiTing  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  a  little  explanation  of  this. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
liad  intended  to  explain  the  request,  and 
that  is  wliy  I  had  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  remain  on  his  feet  while  I 
made  that  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  awaiting  the  veto 
message  of  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  concerning  veterans'  education 
and  rehabilitation  amendments.  It  was 
our  "onderstanding  from  the  President 
this  morning  that  he  was  going  to  veto 
this,  and  that  it  would  be  up  here  by  3 
o'clock  today.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  at  any  time  today  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  in  order  that  we 
may  await  tliat  veto  message. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdi-aw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we 
are  also  waiting  for  the  recess  resolution 
which  we  passed  earlier,  and  which  has 
gone  to  the  Senate,  and  which  has  to  be 
returned  to  the  House. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  I  w^h 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  majoilty  lead- 
er, and  all  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  a  .nost  happy 
Thanksgiving,  and  for  a  happy  few  days 
off.  I  think  we  all  deserve  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  ths  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSENT  CAL- 
ENDAR ON  TUESDAY.  DECEM- 
BER 3.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 3, 1974,  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
business  imder  clause  4,  rule  13,  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obj-jction. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECFSS  AT  ANY  TIME 
TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
feentleman  from  Iowa  will  permit  me, 
v.liile  the  gentlemon  is  still  on  his  feet, 


'DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    4,    1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1974,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massac  liusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEUJj.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i'join  Michigan. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, do  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  correctly  that  there  will 
be  a  sort  of  a  pro  forma  session  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  and  that  tlien  we  will  come  back 
on  January  14? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer  to  that  is 
no.  That  had  been  an  earlier  plan,  but 
after  a  meeting  of  the  leadei-ship  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  the  Hoiise  and 
the  Senate,  the  leadership  came  to  the 
agreement  tiiat  during  the  week  of' De- 
cember 16  there  will  be  an  agreement 
that  a  resolution  will  be  passed,  the  usual 
type  of  resolution  that  says  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  return  on 
January  14,  1975.  In  other  words,  the 
new  Members  of  the  Congress  will  be 
sworn  in  on  Tuesday,  January  14. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  Congresr  can  set  a 
different  date  than  January  3  for  the 
convening  of  the  new  Congress  why 
cannot  this  Congress  set  a  convening  day 
of  August  15,  or  even  December  31  of 
1975,  since  the  Constitution  stipulates 
that  the  Congress  meet  once  each  year? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  suppose  we  could  do 
that  if  we  v.'anted  to  do  it.  I  know  that  tlie 
90th  Congress  convened  on  January  19. 
So  we  ai-e  following  the  wUl  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  know  that 
there  has  been  a  precedent  established 
by  the  Congi-ess  of  passing  a  bill  and 
being  signed  by  the  President,  so.  In  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  a  new  date  for 
convenhig  has  been  set  by  the  Congress, 
but,  may  I  ask,  has  that  issue  ever  been 
contested,  and  judicially  determined,  so 
that  the  procedure  can  properly  be  called 
a  precedent? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  liave  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
gentleman  would  iiave  to  aisk  the  Speaker 
that  question  as  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, or  perhaps  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  n  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  difficult  on  this 
issue,  because  I  recognize  that  that  could 
make  me  persona  non  grata,  but  I  have 
pui'sued  tills  subject  and  raised  tliis 
issue  before.  I  frankly  do  not  believe  tliat 
tliis  Congress  can  set  a  different  date  for 
the  convening  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  otlier  than  the  day  set  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  is  Januarj'  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
stating  a  parliamentary  inquiiT,  but  if 
he  wants  the  constitutional  citation,  the 
Chair  is  prepared  to  give  it. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
appreciate  if  the  Chair  would. 

The  SPEAKER.  Clause  2,  section  11  of 
the  20th  amendment: 

The  Congress  shall  essenible  at  least  once 
In  every  year,  and  such  meeting  sbaU  begin 
at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  unless 
they  SbaU  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  language  appertains  to  that  Con- 
gress. Tlie  logic  is  there  and  clear.  This 
Congress,  accordingly,  can  say  to  the 
next  Congiess,  "You  cannot  meet  until 
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December  31, 1975.'  Obviously,  that  Is  not 
a  logical  objective  of  Congress. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  has  been  the  con- 
Rressional  lnt€rpretation  of  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution.  The  Chair  does 
not  want  to  get  involved  In  this,  but  the 
Chair  thinks  if  the  Constitution  meant 
something  else,  it  would  state  "meet  evei-y 
other  year." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  the  Speaker  would  cite  other  prec- 
edents than  his  own  precedents. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  views. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
take  unanimous-consent  requests  and 
begin  special  orders,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Chair  to  declare  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


THE  CATACLYSMIC  ILLEGAL  ALIEN 
PROBLEM  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  today  which  I  hope 
can  begin  to  control  the  cataclysmic  il- 
legal alien  problem  in  this  Nation. 

It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  there  are 
between  7  and  8  million  illegal  aliens  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  are  these  in- 
dividuals in  violation  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act,  tliey  are  also 
contributing  heavily  to  a  number  of  acute 
social  and  economic  problems. 

My  legislation  is  twofold  in  purpose.  It 
is  designed  to  both  curb  the  influx  of  il- 
legal aliens  by  increasing  immigration 
and  naturalization  enforcement  person- 
nel by  2.500;  and  return  more  than  1  mil- 
lion jobs  which  are  occupied  by  illegal 
aliens  back  to  American  workers  by  mak- 
ing it  a  felony  for  an  employer  to  know- 
ingly hire  illegal  aliens. 

If  we  are  to  control  this  grave  national 
problem  our  first  step  must  be  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  at  preventing  the 
initial  entrance  of  these  individuals  onto 
oui'  soil.  The  present  numbers  of  INS 
personnel  stationed  at  our  borders  and 
alien  inspection  stations  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  problem  and  helps 
to  explain  why  only  800,000  illegal  im- 
migrants were  able  to  be  apprehended 
last  year.  According  to  Attorney  General 
William  Saxbe  the  shortage  of  personnel 
at  the  2,000-mile  Mexican  border  where 
more  than  88  percent  of  all  illegal  aliens 
come  from  is  so  acute  that,  and  I  quote, 

We  are  barely  able  to  respond  to  one  third 
of  the  alarms  set  oS  by  illegal  aliens  going 
past  electronic  sensors. 

Further  examples  of  the  problem  are 
seen  in  the  fact  that  almost  30  percent 
of  all  illegal  aliens  apprehended  are 
repeaters.  By  beefing  up  the  INS  enforce- 
ment branch  by  2,500  personnel  we  may 
at  long  last  be  able  to  muster  an  effective 
battle  plan  to  buck  the  tide  of  Illegal 
aliens.  ; 


We  must  slap  new  and  harsher  fines  on 
the  employer  who  continues  to  insist  on 
filling  his  jobs  from  the  ranks  of  the 
illegitimate.  We,  in  this  Nation,  are  en- 
during a  very  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  if  we  can  effectively  prevent 
future  employment  of  illegal  aliens,  we 
could  free  as  many  as  1  million  new  jobs 
which  are  desperately  needed  by  Amer- 
ican workers. 

The  advantages  to  passing  this  legisla- 
tion are  obvious.  We  will  be  protecting 
the  American  worker  and  his  rights  to 
employment.  We  can  also  reduce  our 
public  assistance  rolls  by  removing  not 
only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal 
aliens  but  certain  Americans  who 
through  unemployment  were  forced  to 
seek  such  assistance. 

The  concept  of  America  being  the  great 
melting  pot  is  today  being  abused.  Our 
Nation  grew  strong  and  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the  millions  of  immigrants  who  came 
over  in  a  time  of  need  and  worked  for  the 
betterment  of  our  Nation. 

Today  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  and 
entirely  different  entity,  the  alien  who 
has  illegally  entered  this  country  has 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 
ERSKINE  CHILDERS 

I  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  pemiission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  join  the 
citizens  and  friends  of  Ireland  to  pay 
tribute  to  former  President  Erskine 
Childers  of  Ireland. 

I  submit  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  from  the  memorial 
notes  spoken  at  the  services  for  Erskine 
Hamilton  Childers,  fourth  President  of 
Ii  eland. 

Memorial  Notes 

(Memorial  Notes  Spoken  at  the  Service  for 
Eiskine  Hamilton  Childers,  Fovirth  Presi- 
dent of  Ireland,  November  21,  1974,  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  C.  Leslie  Glenn,  Sub-Dean  of 
Wnshington  Cathedral.) 

Erskine  Hamilton  Childers  wa«  the  son 
of  a  man  who  gave  his  life  for  Irish  freedom; 
he  himself  spent  aU  his  life  in  the  service 
of  Ireland.  Both  father  and  son  were  Eng- 
lishmen, a  reminder  to  us  of  the  noble 
souls  from  every  country  who  rally  to  the 
cause  of  liberty;  like  Lord  Byron  in  the  last 
century  fighting  for  Greek  independence, 
and  like  the  many  who  came  from  other 
lands  to  help  the  American  colonies  in  their 
struggle. 

Both  Childers,  father  and  son.  married 
American  women;  the  man  we  honor  at 
this  service  was  the  son  of  an  American 
mother  and  the  husband  of  an  American 
wife.  He  was  born  in  England  In  1905  and 
educated  at  an  English  public  school, 
Gresham  In  Norfolk,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

His  father.  Robert  Erskine  Childers.  was 
a  noted  sailor,  a  novelist,  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Boer  War  and  a  major  In  World  War  I 
until  he  became  a  comrade-in-arms  of 
Eamon  de  Valera  because  of  an  Intellectual 
conviction  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  free.  He 
ran  guns  with  his  vacht  for  the  Iiish  re- 
bellion of  1916. 


After  1916,  the  elder  Childers,  by  them  an 
Irish  citizen,  fought  In  the  ClvU  War  that 
engulfed  Ireland.  He  was  on  the  side  of 
complete  Independence  for  Ireland,  and  was 
captured  and  executed  by  the  Free  State 
forces.  It  was  the  horror  of  fellow  country- 
men killing  each  other,  an  experience  many 
nations,  Including  Engl.nnd  and  America,  have 
had  to  endure  before  their  freedom  was 
established. 

The  man  we  remember  today  bad  every 
reason  to  be  dlsUlusloned  by  his  father's 
death,  but  he  was  not.  As  a  lad  of  17,  he  was 
allowed  to  see  his  father  briefly  In  prison  the 
da:'  before  he  was  shot  and  the  father  asked 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  never  be  bit- 
ter. "That  promise,"  said  President  Childers, 
"I  have  tried  to  keep." 

His  father  shook  hands  with  each  of  the 
riflemen  who  were  assigned  to  his  execution. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  inheritance  of  love 
for  an  adopted  country  passed  on  from  father 
to  son.  Erskine  Childers  said  coming  to  Ire- 
land was  "like  entering  heaven."  He  became 
a  naturalized  citizen  in  1938  and  that  year 
Joined  de  Valera's  political  party  and  was 
elected  to  the  Parliament  in  Dublin.  He 
served  for  35  years  and  was  a  member  when 
be  was  elected  President  In  1973.  During  his 
years  In  Parliament  he  also  servad  In  many 
sub-cabinet  and  cabinet  posts.  An  enthusi- 
astic gardener,  he  said  the  one  post  he  wanted 
and  never  got  was  to  be  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. His  cabmet  post  before  becoming 
President  was  Minister  of  Health,  and  the 
last  speech  of  his  life  Saturday  night  was  on 
health;  given  at  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lego  of  Psychiatrists  In  Dublin,  and  delivered 
with  the  Intense  earnestness  and  passion  that 
were  evidence  of  his  deep  caring  for  people. 
Tlie  subject  was  what  could  be  done  for 
mental  health;  tlie  climax  was  what  each 
person  could  do  for  him.self.  With  his  char- 
acteristic humor,  he  made  up  amusing  words 
for  his  advice  on  Inner  cahn.  One  word  wa.s 
self -becalming  (becalming  Is  one  of  the  worst 
things  that  can  happen  to  a  sailor  but  self- 
becalming  Is  good  for  a  nervous  person). 
Relaxology  was  another  word  Invention — the 
knowledge  of  how  to  rela.x — relaxology. 

At  the  end  of  his  address,  he  sat  down  ex- 
hausted and  collapsed  at  the  table,  dying  a 
few  hours  later  of  heart  failure  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

This  dear  and  good  man  had  not  taken  his 
own  advice.  Only  the  night  before  his  last 
speech,  he  had  been  at  another  public  din- 
ner and  when  he  came  home  he  worked  tnitil 
5  o'clock  In  the  momhig  on  his  speech  to  the 
psychiatrists  and  was  up  ngnin  :it  8  a.m.  to 
work  In  his  garden. 

He  died  for  Ireland  as  his  father  had  before 
him,  a  noble  public  servant,  worn  out  with 
overwork.  He  had  brought  a  new  depth  to  the 
Irish  Presidency  taking  It  closer  to  the  people 
by  wide  travels  through  the  country. 

President  Childers,  like  his  father,  v.as  a 
Protestant,  which  fascinates  foreigners  more 
than  it  does  the  Irish.  Many  of  the  grent 
heroes  of  Irish  freedom  have  been  Proteslantt; 
like  the  almost  legendary  Wolf  Tone,  and 
Robert  Emmet  whose  statue  Is  on  Massaclui- 
setts  Avenue  at  24th  Street.  Of  the  four  Pres- 
idents of  Ireland,  two  have  been  Catholic  and 
two  Prote.stant.  This  does  not  surprise  the 
Irish. 

President  Childers  said  he  hoped  his  elec- 
tion v/ould  dispel  "the  vestigal  impressions 
of  some"  that  Ireland  was  a  sectarian  slate. 
He  abhorred  any  forceful  reunification  of 
Ireland  and  Protestant-dominated  Northern 
Ireland  and  often  mused  that  his  office  might 
be  a  useful  setting  for  the  flrst  stages  of 
reconciliation  between  the  two  bitter  reli- 
gious communities  in  Ulster. 

Something  of  his  keen  sense  of  tact  and 
masterly  oratorj'  were  blended  the  day  he 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  President  only 
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17  months  ago.  He  memorized  his  oath  of 
office  In  Gaelic,  Ireland's  "first  official  lan- 
j^uage"  and  recited  It  at  an  ecumenical  dedi- 
cation service  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  which  Is  affiliated  with  the  AngUcan 
Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In 
this  country.  The  service  was  attended  by  the 
republic's  highest  ranking  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen.  President  ChU- 
ders  offered  a  moving  prayer  for  guidance, 
ending  It  with  the  16th  century  supplication: 

God  be  in  my  head.  And  In  my  understand- 
ing; 
God  be  in  my  eyes.  And  In  my  looking; 
God  be  m  my  mouth.  And  in  my  speaking; 
God  be  In  my  heart.  And  In  my  thinking; 
God  be  at  mind  end.  And  at  my  departing. 


LOSS  OF  AMERICAN  JOBS  BY  IM- 
PORTATION OF  FOREIGN-PRO- 
DUCED AUTOMOBILES 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ml-.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  and  Mi-.  Dominick  Daniels,  I 
have  sponsored  a  resolution  that  will  pro- 
vide for  an  investigation  of  '..he  displace- 
ment of  American  jobs  in  the  automobile 
industry  by  the  impoi-tation  of  foreign 
produced  automobiles,  be  they  produced 
by  foreign  or  domestic  manufacturers. 
We  have  introduced  this  resolution  for 
a  very  good  reason,  because  we  are  tired 
of  seeing  the  wheels  of  commerce  tm-n 
so  freely  in  other  countries,  while  here 
at  home  a  severe  recession  has  thrown 
a  friction  in  the  works. 

Last  week  r-hrysler  stunned  a  lot  of 
assembly  Une  personnel  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  were  laying  off 
43,900  workers  uitll  after  New  Years, 
bi-inging  to  70,500  the  total  of  Idled 
Chi-ysler  employees.  Add  to  this  Ford's 
estimates  of  54,000  for  the* same  period, 
and  GM  possibiUtles  of  83,000  idled  and 
we  have  got  the  makings  of  a  real  de- 
pression. 

I  have  long  warned  this  Congress  of 
the  impact  that  imports  have  on  em- 
ployment in  domestic  industries,  but  I 
have  been  long  outshouted  by  the  free- 
traders in  our  mi(ist.  I  hope  that  there 
are  more  of  thD  membership  that  can 
now  see  the  inherent  consequences  if 
we  continue  to  follow  our  misguided,  out 
moded  trade  policies. 

Thei-e  is  no  way — and  this  recession 
proves  It — that  an  American  product 
can  compete  In  the  marketplace  with 
similar  products  produced  overseas,  and 
especially  by  American  companies  op- 
erating abroad. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  utter 
disregard  for  the  impact  of  runaway  In- 
dusti-y  and  foreign  financed  production 
is  the  greatest  contributor  to  our  pres- 
ent economic  depression.  It  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  a  greater  part  of  our  high 
interest  rates  and  runaway  inflation. 

When   a   nation   becomes   wholly   or 

partly  dependent  upon  foreign  trade  it  is 

headed  for  serious  trouble  since  it  then 

-  becomes  necessary  to  pro\ide  goods  and 

sei-vices  for  too  many  people  who  can  no 


longer  provide  for  themselves  because 
the  provision  facilities  are  absent. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  almost 
every  nation  become  more  distressed  and 
depressed  with  each  succeeding  decade. 
This  is  no  accident.  The  whole  philoso- 
phy of  free  trade  has  been  twisted  and 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  destruction 
rather  than  the  boon  and  blessing  that  it 
could  and  should  be.  Trade  for  the  sake 
of  trade  Is  not  a  healthy  economic  situa- 
tion. Trade  for  greed  instead  of  need  can 
and  will  destroy  any  nation  that  allows 
private  corporate  gains  to  supersede  the 
common  good  of  the  nation  itself.  Trace 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  as  an  exam- 
ple of  dependency  upon  trade  to  the  point 
of  trouble.  When  its  neighbore  became 
industrialized  through  the  surpluses  of 
the  empire  it  spelled  the  doom  of  the  em- 
pire. Somebody  once  said  that  "the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  British  empire"  but 
I  am  inclined  to  state  that  the  British 
Emphre  has  been  moonlighting  for  quite 
some  time. 

While  the  case  of  the  importation  of 
automobiles  is  only  one  in  point  it  is  an 
acute  case,  and  imless  recognition  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  end  products  of  Im- 
ports— unemployment  and  recession — 
are  taken  into  accoimt  by  Congress  and 
the  people  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  as  exporters  of  raw  materials, 
agricultural  products  and  high  cost  tech- 
nical products,  and  importers  of  our  daily 
needs. 

No  industrial  nation  can  sui-vive  on 
distribution  and  consumption  as  an  eco- 
nomic base.  The  auto  predicament  we  are 
in  proves  that  without  a  doubt.  Without 
a  selling  American  product  of  the  mo- 
ment we  still  have  distribution  and  con- 
sumption, which  further  digs  our  eco- 
nomic grave.  No  other  nation  on  tliis 
Earth  will  allow  such  a  situation.  Even 
the  British  have  learned  that  bitter  les- 
son. Even  Canada  has  found  the  error  in 
its  ways  of  following  the  U.S.  economic 
lead.  They  are  closing  us  out  of  their 
businesses,  something  that  I  applaud  as 
necessary  and  f  arsighted,  and  something 
that  I  recommend  we  do  post  haste. 

Our  biggest  problem  now  is  to  start 
initiating  our  thinking  In  the  opposite 
direction  of  what  it  has  been.  I  am  hop- 
ing to  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  rampant  unemployment  that  auto 
imports  are  causing.  If  I  am  wrong  I  will 
admit  It,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong. 
If  I  am  right,  and  I  am  sure  of  that,  then 
I  hope  that  the  proper  legislation  can  be 
arrived  upon  so  that  we  might  effecti\ely 
begin  to  mend  om-  economic  ways. 
H.  Res.  1480 

Resolved.  Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  unemployment  In  the  United  SUtes  is 
reaching  alarming  proportions; 

Whereas  the  automobile  manufacturing  ta- 
dustry  Is  particularly  In  economic  distress 
and  the  employees  of  such  Industry  are  and 
may  continue  to  sufl^er  severe  unemployment 
effects  by  reason  of  the  Industry's  economic 
adversity; 

Whereas  economic  effects  of  the  automobUe 
manufacturing  Industry  impact  throughout 
the  United  States  and  directly  affect  supply- 
ing industries  such  as  steel,  coal,  component 
parts,  as  well  as  fuel,  transportation,  and 
allied  industries; 


Whereas  the  manifestations  of  adverse  dis- 
ruptions in  the  automobUe  manufacturing 
mdustry  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  entire 
economy  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  production  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic automobUe  manufacturing  industj-y 
are  now  being  suspended; 

Whereas  production  facilities  of  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  automobile  manufactur- 
ing mdustry  located  abroad  continue  to  man- 
iifacture  and  export  automobUes  to  the 
United  States,  and  employees  of  such  facul- 
ties enjoy  employment  tn  such  facilities  while 
their  counterparts  In  the  United  States  suffer 
unemployment  effects:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
resolved  that  effective  on  the  date  of  this 
resolution,  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  may  mitlate  an  investigation  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  those  major 
vehicles,  produced  In  part  or  in  whole  In  a 
manufacturing  facility  outside  of  the  United 
States,  upon  unemployment.  In  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturing  Indvistry  in  the  United 
States,  and  upon  unemployment  generally 
111  the  United  States. 


A  BILL  TO  ABOLISH  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE, AND  JUDICIAL  SALARIES 

•  Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re%ase  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  submitting  legislation  to  abohsh 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  Salaries.  Congress 
should  never  have  established  the  Com- 
mission, nor  should  it  have  been  given 
the  power  to  prescribe  pay  raises  for  top 
government  officials. 

All  of  us  have  just  returned  from 
tough  reelection  campaigns;  for  some  it 
was  their  last  campaign  for  this  office. 
Each  of  us,  regardless  of  political  party 
affiliation,  are  well  awai-e  of  the  mood  of 
the  voters  in  this  country  toward  tlieir 
elected  officials.  We  know  how  they  feel 
about  inflation,  and  who  they  blame  for 
it.  Tlie  events  of  the  past  montlis  have 
led  to  a  gi'owing  sense  of  suspicion  and 
mistrust  toward  elected  officials. 

I  am  quite  sure  ttiat  not  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  campaigned  for 
reelection  on  a  promise  of  voting  himself 
or  herself  a  pay  raise.  In  fact,  I  would 
guess  that  If  the  question  came  up  in  the 
campaign,  the  overwhelming  response  by 
the  candidates  was  negative. 

So  what  did  the  people  read  and  hear 
in  the  media  Immediately  after  the  votes 
were  counted — that  congressional  pay 
raises  were  being  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
No  wonder  we  have  a  credibility  gap. 

I  thought  the  Senate  buried  that  pay 
raise  question  last  March.  I  know  I  sup- 
ported an  effort  to  bury  it  here  in  the 
House.  Now  we  have  a  new,  even  larger 
raise  being  drafted  by  the  staff  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice  Committee. 
Such  raises  would  be  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive,      Legislative       and       Judicial 

Congiess    created    this    Commission  ^ 
back  in  1967  and  gave  to  It  the  respon- 
sibility to  recommend  top-level  Govern- 
ment pay  increases  to  the  President.  The 
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President  was  then  to  transmit  the  pro- 
posals he  accepted  to  the  Congress  every 
4  years.  The  role  of  Congress  in  all  of 
this  was  limited  to  veto  power — if  a  vote 
could  be  obtained  on  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

I  voted  against  the  establishment  of 
this  procedure  in  1967.  I  still  think  it 
was  an  irresponsible  action,  and  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  would  correct 
that  action. 

My  bill  would,  in  effect,  abolish  the 
Commission  and  restore  to  the  Congress 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  in  set- 
ting Government  pay  scales,  especialli' 
its  own  salaries.  It  would  also  freeze 
current  pay  levels  unless  and  until  Con- 
gress took  specific  legislative  steps  to 
change  those  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  mandate 
the  people  gave  to  Congress  in  this  recent 
election,  it  wa^  clearly  not  to  increase 
congressional,  judicial,  and  Government 
salaries.  We  are  told  that  raises  are 
needed  to  attract  more  and  better  public 
servants,  but  I  have  never  noticed  a 
shortage  of  applicants  for  Federal  jobs 
or  for  Federal  judgeships  or,  for  that 
mattei',  for  these  jobs  we  hold.  Anyone 
who  is  pi-imarily  interested  in  money 
should  not  be  in  this  business  anyway. 

It  would  be  irresponsible,  unconscion- 
able, and  just  plain  stupid  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  allowing  our  own  salaries  to 
be  raised  by  nearly  25  percent  at  the 
same  time  ue  are  asking  the  citizens  of 
this  countiT  to  cut  back,  to  tighten  their 
belts.  These  proposals  must  be  imme- 
diately shelved,  and  the  procedure  imder 
which  they  are  being  drafted  should  be 
eliminated.  I  urge  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  indicate  their  support  for  my 
bill.  We  must  not  tumble  further  into 
credibility  canyon. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  KDCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  at  this  time  can  be  compared 
to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1937 — a  dis- 
credited, weakened  and  immoral  orga- 
nization. The  mechanical  majority  here- 
tofore composed  of  Arab,  African,  and 
Soviet  bloc  states  has  been  joined  by 
craven  Western  countries  which,  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  are  willing  to  cast  Im- 
moral automatic  votes  against  Israel. 
The  African  states  are  now  the  client 
states  of  Arab  masters.  Their  govern- 
ments, which  are  devoid  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  and  In  every  case  gov- 
erned by  single  parties  and  despotic  ad- 
ministrations find  no  problem  philo- 
sophically in  Identifying  with  like  func- 
tioning Arab  states.  The  Soviet  bloc 
bent  on  the  ultimate  destruction  of  po- 
litical freedom,  which  is  the  comer  stone 
of  democracy,  will  use  any  avenue  to  sub- 
V  ei-t  democracy  wherever  it  functions,  as 
lor  example,  in  Israel. 

Notwithstanding  the  economic  oil  ex- 


tortion to  which  the  Western  nations  are 
being  subjected,  it  is  most  distressing 
that  despite  their  heritage,  these  coun- 
tries have  succumbed  to  Arab  dictates 
at  the  United  Nations. 

The  recent  terrorist  action  in  Beit 
Shean  by  the  PLO  is  the  direct  result 
of  U.N.  endorsement  of  that  terrorist 
organization.  The  latest  hijacking  of  a 
British  airliner  by  Arab  terrorists  and 
their  cold-blooded  murder  on  the  plane 
of  a  West  German  banker  are  traceable 
to  the  U.N.  actions  condoning  terrorism. 

The  terrorists  freed  in  Egypt  and 
Holland,  who  themselves  had  killed  in- 
nocent people,  are  now  free  to  Itill  more. 
Each  innocent  life  heretofore  taken  by 
them  and  those  yet  to  be  taken,  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  V^.  Those  coun- 
tries whose  delegates  stood  on  their  feet 
and  applauded  Yasir  Arafat,  who  by 
wearing  a  gun  on  the  U.N.  platform. 
demon.strated  his  contempt  for  any  sense 
of  morality,  must  bear  the  bmden  for 
those  deaths. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  miust 
now  give  consideration  to  withdrawal 
from  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. No  purpose  can  be  served  by  con- 
tinuing our  membership  therein.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  at  the  very  least, 
the  United  States  withdraw  from  all  ac- 
tivity in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  this 
year.  The  General  Assembly  has  violated 
its  own  statutes  and  will  continue  and 
perhaps  even  escalate  those  violations. 
The  expulsion  of  South  Africa,  a  coun- 
try with  repressive  racial  policies  de- 
plored by  everyone,  was  the  signal. 

If  South  Africa  is  to  be  expelled  for 
racial  repression  then  does  it  make  sense 
that  Uganda,  which  Is  engaged  in  com- 
parable, if  not  more  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  against  its  Asian  citizens, 
remain?  Should  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  exterminated  many  of  its  own  citi- 
zens and  continues  to  engage  in  repres- 
sion and  cultural  genocide  of  its  captive 
peoples,  for  example,  Ukrainians,  Lith- 
uanians, Latvians,  Estonians,  and  Jews 
just  to  name  a  few,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main? Should  a  state  like  Syria  which 
segregates  its  Jewish  citizens  in  ghettos 
and  subjects  them  to  inhuman  Nazi- 
Nuremberg  laws,  be  able  to  cast  votes  to 
expell  another  member  state? 

Solely  for  pragmatic  purposes  and  so 
as  to  deny  any  Assembly  action  the  im- 
primatur of  ultimate  legality  and  execu- 
tion, the  United  States  should  retain  its 
Security  Council  seat  and  veto. 

I  believe  in  a  just  and  compassionate 
God.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  cannot 
wait  until  God's  judgment  prevails.  We 
here  in  the  United  States  cannot  simply 
sit  by  while  the  simple  right  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  exist  is  placed  in  question  by 
marauding  nations  and  frightened  coun- 
tries imwilling  to  oppose  terrorism.  The 
United  States  is  apparently  the  only  ma- 
jor country  left  willing  to  resist  terror- 
ism and  to  speak  out  against  the  injus- 
tices perpetrated  within  the  U.N.  Speak- 
ing out  has  failed  to  accomplish  justice 
and  we  must  now  consider  withdrawal 
from  the  General  Assembly. 


CAUSES  OF  ESCALATION  OF  POOD 
PRICES  MUST  BE  MADE  KNOWN 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Vu-giuia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mi*. 
Speaker,  there  is  great  concern  in  the 
country  about  infiation,  and  all  of  us 
here  know  that  this  is  a  complex  problem. 

The  families  of  our  Nation — and,  in 
particular,  the  homemakers  who  go  to 
market  to  buy  the  food  for  these  fam- 
ilies—catuiot  understand  the  escalation 
of  food  prices  on  the  shelves  of  stores, 
when  they  are  being  told  that  the  pro- 
ducers— the  farmers — are  not  receiving 
the  proceeds  of  these  price  increases. 

I  believe  it  to  be  most  important  that 
the  people — and  I  mean  all  the  people — 
of  this  country  are  given  the  true  facts 
as  to  where  the  inci-eased  costs  they  are 
being  required  to  pay  are  concentrated. 

Everyone  handling  food  obviously  has 
been  subjected  to  increasing  costs  for 
materials  and  services,  but  the  producer, 
in  most  cases,  has  not  been  able  to  pass 
on  these  increased  costs — whether  they 
bo  for  feed,  equipment,  or  labor. 

In  Virginia,  beef  cattle  producers  and 
Ijoultry  producers  continue  to  be  in  dis- 
tress, even  though  consumers  are  paying 
relatively  high  prices  for  their  products. 
There  is  sometliing  wrong  here,  and  I 
believe  this  Congress  will  be  derelict  in 
its  responsibility  to  the  people  if  it  does 
not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

My  hope  is  that  the  conunittees  of  tliis 
House  with  jurisdiction  will  maintain  a 
continuing  inquiry  into  the  price  escala- 
tion of  food  products,  at  every  level  of 
the  distribution  chain,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining where — if  anyw  here — there  is 
profiteering  against  the  overall  public  in- 
terest. 

We  owe  the  people  no  les;:  than  this. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  initiate 
inquiries  of  all  Federal  agencies  having 
competence  in  the  gatheiing  of  informa- 
tion in  this  area,  with  a  view  to  pulling 
together  the  available  data  on  price 
trends  in  foods. 

I  do  believe  that  the  consumer  is  being 
ripioed  off,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
original  producer  of  food  products,  par- 
ticularly In  beef  and  poultry,  is  being 
ripped  off,  and  I  want  to  know  who  is 
doing  the  ripping. 


CARIBBEAN    DANGER    ZONE:    MOS- 
COW-HAVANA-PANAMA AXIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama 
Canal  about  which  I  have  addressed  this 
body  many  times,  is  an  exhaustible  sub- 
ject. The  latest  significant  development 
was  submission  to  the  JPresident  of  the 
United  States  on  OctoJ)er  29,  1974,  of  a 
report  on  'The  Americas  in  a  Changing 
World"  by  the  privately  financed  Com- 
mission on  United  States-Latin  Amer- 
ican Relations,  headed  by  Hon.  Sol  M. 
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Linowitz,  former  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

This  commission  was  launched  on 
May  14,  1974,  at  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  New  York.  It  was 
financed  by  the  Clark  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund — Congressional  Record,  May  20, 
1974,  pages  S8564  to  S8565.  Initially,  the 
group  was  composed  of  23  members  of 
whom  some  17  were  members  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations — CFR.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  the  Council  is  the 
manipulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy: 
creation  of  a  "one-world  socialist  sys- 
tem" and  making  the  United  States  "an 
official  part  of  it"— Dan  Smoot,  "The  In- 
visible Goverrunent,"  Boston:  Western 
Islands,  1962,  page  5. 

The  54-page  report  of  the  privately 
financed  commission  has  33  recom- 
mendations. As  we  foreseen  at  the  time 
of  its  formation,  two  crucial  points  in 
them  concern  Cuba,  which  has  the  U.S. 
Naval  Base  at  Guantanamo,  and  the 
strategic  Panama  Canal.  Just  as  pre- 
dicted, that  report  calls  for  a  more  nor- 
mal relationship  with  Red  Cuba  and  the 
signing  of  a  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

As  regards  Cuba,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  November  12,  1974, 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  in  a  bitter  session 
failed  to  lift  the  embargo  on  Cuba  with 
the  representatives  of  Panama  voting  in 
favor  and  of  the  United  States  abstain- 
ing. 

Concerning  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
commission's  two  recommendations  are 
quoted : 

6.  We  strongly  support  the  sigaiiig  and 
ratification  of  a  new  Panama  Caual  Treaty 
based  on  the  Statement  of  Principles  ac- 
cepted by  both  countries  on  February  6,  1974. 
Any  arrangement  should  in  fairness  take  Into 
account  the  interest  of  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

7.  Consistent  with  the  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples and  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  the  President  shoiUd  now  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  reduce  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  operations  which  are 
not  clearly  essential  to  the  Canal's  opera- 
tions and  defense.  In  this  connection  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Southern  Com- 
mand should  be  transferred  from  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  of  the  in- 
dicated commission  to  surrender  U.S. 
sovereign  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  is 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  anyone 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Isthmian  his- 
tory and  the  actual  problems  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  its  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion. As  far  as  can  be  asceitained,  not 
one  member  of  the  commission  has  ever 
borne  the  bm'den  of  actual  responsibility 
in  connection  with  what  should  be  viewed 
as  a  sacred  trust  and  not  as  a  diplomatic 
plaything.  For  essential  facts  as  to  the 
canal  problem  and  their  solutions,  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  my  August  1,  1974,  ad- 
dress before  the  International  Platform 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
quoted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  7,  1974,  pages  27276-27280,  under 
the  title  "Panama  Canal:  Jugular  Vein 
of  Interoceanic  Commerce  and  Hemi- 
spheric Security."  The  Linowitz  commis- 


sion's report  does  not  meet  the  challenges 
presented  in  that  address  and  they  must 
be  met  if  our  course  is  to  be  wise  and 
hemispheric  security  safeguarded. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  present  crisis 
regarding  the  canal  dat€s  from  Febru- 
ary 7,  1974,  when  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Stat3  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Pana- 
manian Foreign  Minister  Juan  A.  Tack 
signed  an  "agreement  on  principles"  to 
govern  the  negotiation  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  Tieaty.  Divested  of  its  contradic- 
tions, ambiguities,  and  sophistries,  this 
agieement,  arrived  at  without  authori- 
zation of  the  Congress,  was  a  supine  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
longstanding  radical  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereign 
control  over  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory. As  such  it  represents  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  diplomatic  episodes  in 
North  American  history  and  should  be  so 
recognized. 

As  I  have  often  stated  the  real  issue 
involved  is  not  U.S.  control  versus  Pan- 
amanian but  continued  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  versus  U.S.S.R. 
domination;  and  these  are  the  realistic 
questions  that  must  be  understood  by 
the  Congi-ess  and  the  mass  news  media. 
In  this  connection,  our  responsible 
State  Department  officials  cannot  plead 
ignorance  as  to  views  of  the  Congress 
for,  prior  to  Februai-y  7,  the  U.S.  chief  ne- 
gotiator. Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bimker, 
was  specifically  warned  by  informed 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
on  separate  occasions  that  the  Congress 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  siurender  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  As 
evidence  of  this  opposition,  in  the  Senate 
some  35  Senators,  including  influential 
cliaii-men  and  minority  leaders  of  ma.ior 
committees,  cosponsored  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 301,  93d  Congress,  opposing  such 
sun-ender;  in  the  House,  more  than  100 
Members  introduced  some  30  resolutions 
identical  with  Senate  Resolutions  301, 
wliich  are  languishing  in  the  files  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  addition,  since  the  February  7,  1974, 
Kissinger-Tack  imbroglio,  I  have  re- 
ceived, in  the  way  of  letters  and  petitions, 
the  views  of  5,949  Americans  from  49 
States  in  opposition  to  the  projected 
surrender  but  only  11  in  support  of  it. 
Could  there  be  any  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  how  our  people  stand  on  the 
vital  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  question, 
and  this  notwithstanding  blatant  propa- 
ganda for  sm-render  from  State  Depart- 
ment somxes.  Moreover,  the  legislatures 
of  oui-  sovereign  States  have  expressed 
tlieir  opposition  in  resolutions,  among 
them,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Maryland.  Also,  major  patriotic,  frater- 
nal, and  civic  organizations  have  done 
likewise,  for  example,  the  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Daughters  of 
the  Ameiican  Revolution,  and  many 
others. 

Historically,  the  Caribbean  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  danger  zone  of  the 
Americas.  In  1959,  Cuba  became  a  Soviet 
satellite  and  today  forms  a  part  of  an 
intematlonal  system  of  so-called  social- 


ist republics.  Information  from  depend- 
able sources  is  that  Soviet  missile  bases 
are  already  firmly  established  on  that 
island.  In  1968,  the  constltutioral  gov- 
enmient  of  Panama  was  deposed  in  a 
military  coup  d'etat  with  the  restilt  that 
it  is  now  governed  by  a  pro-Red  military 
regime  operating  in  close  collaboration 
with  Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  forming 
what  amounts  to  a  Moscow-Havana- 
Panama  axis. 

Red  agents  come  and  go  to  and  from 
Panama  unobserved  by  using  the  former 
U.S.  Air  Base  at  Rio  Hato,  which  is  now 
under  Panamanian  jui-isdiction,  and 
some  are  serving  in  responsible  govern- 
ment positions  and  engaging  in  training 
guei-rillas  in  that  area.  Their  infiuence 
is  also  revealed  by  the  frequent  use  on 
the  part  of  Panamanian  ofiQcials  of  Com- 
mimist  terminology  and  slogans  in  pub- 
lic statements  and  increasing  hostility 
toward  the  United  States.  The  resulting 
situation  is  not  one  that  can  be  handled 
by  accommodation  or  appeasement  but 
must  be  met  forthrightly  with  but  one 
end  in  view — the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  interoceanic  commerce. 

As  to  these,  it  is  appropriate  to  quote 
the  late  John  Bassett  Moore's  memoran- 
dum of  August  2,  1903,  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal : 

The  United  States  la  constructing  the 
canal  wovUd  own  it;  and.  after  constructing 
it,  would  have  the  right  to  operate  it.  The 
ownership  and  control  would  be  In  their 
nature  perpetual. — Theodore  Roosevelt  Pa- 
pers, Letter  Book  XI. 

Recently  I  read  two  news  stories  on 
the  current  Panama  situation,  one  by 
Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez  in  Latin 
American  newspapers  and  the  other  by 
James  Foster  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  of  the  United  States. 

The  Martinez  story  wai-ns  that  if  tlie 
United  States  does  not  act  quickly  to 
protect  its  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  that 
an  international  campaign  against  "U.S. 
permanency  in  Panama  is  sure  to  start 
soon";  and  that  following  this  there  will 
be  another  one  aimed  at  forcing  the 
United  States  out  of  the  Naval  Base, 
Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

In  the  Foster  article,  it  summarizes  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Carlos  Alfredo  Lopez 
Guevara,  Panamanian  Chief  Treaty 
Negotiator,  with  Foreign  Minister  Tack. 
Replete  with  Communist  terms,  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lopez  stresses  that  only 
the  "Panama  flag,  not  the  U.S.  flag, 
should  be  flying  today  over  the  Canal 
Zone  as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty." 

The  way  to  meet  this  latest  challenge 
is  to  prohibit  the  formal  flying  of  any 
flag  in  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  canal 
cannot  continue  to  operate  under  two 
flags. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  on  pre- 
vious occasions  there  are  only  two  major 
interoceanic  canal  issues:  Fii'st.  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  territoiTi 
second,  the  major  increase  of  capacity 
and    operational    improvement    of    the 
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existing  canal.  Of  tliese  two  questions, 
that  of  sovereignty  is  the  crucial  one  for 
history  has  shown  that  the  Congress  will 
not  appropi-late  large  sums  for  a  vast 
canal  construction  project  unless  on 
territory  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

The  congressional  actions  required  are 
prompt  adoption  of  the  pending  Senate 
and  House  Canal  Zone  sovereignty 
resolutions  and  passage  by  the  Congress 
of  the  current  bills  for  the  major  mod- 
ei-nization  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 
These  actions  will  remove  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  that  has  been  allowed  to 
hover  over  the  canal  question,  provide 
urgently  required  increase  of  canal 
capacity  and  operational  improvements 
of  the  strategic  waterway  for  future 
needs,  and  greatly  benefit  the  entire 
isthmus,  including  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  Moreover,  such  major  mod- 
ernization is  authorized  under  existing 
treaty  and  does  not  require  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  treaty.  This  fact  invites  the 
question  of  why  should  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  be  negotiat- 
ing for  powers  it  already  possesses  ? 

As  there  has  been  so  much  loose  think- 
ing on  various  proposals  for  Interna- 
tionalizing the  Panama  Canal,  which 
have  a  long  history  dating  back  to  the 
1917  Communist  Revolution  in  Russia.  I 
shall  quote  what  former  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  on  December  2,  1918,  said 
about  that  idea  shortly  after  it  was  first 
proposed : 

The  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  Interna- 
tionalized. It  Is  our  canal;  we  built  It,  we  for- 
tified It,  and  we  will  protect  It,  and  we  will 
not  permit  our  enemies  to  use  It  In  war.  In 
time  of  peace,  all  nations  shall  use  It  alike 
but  In  time  of  war  our  Interest  at  once  be- 
comes dominant.  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  474,  84th 
Congress,  p.  338. » 

Tliis  blunt  statement  by  ex-President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  followed  during  two 
great  wars,  is  more  applicable  today  than 
when  It  was  made  in  1918.  It  is  the  way 
that  our  highest  leaders  in  Government 
should  be  speaking  now,  for  the  time  of 
diplomatic  sophistry  or  any  other  form 
of  evasiveness  is  over. 

Because  the  two  news  stories  cited 
contain  much  of  significance,  I  quote 
both  as  parts  of  my  remarks  and  com- 
mend them  for  reading  by  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  interested  in  protecting 
U.S.  treaty  interests  in  the  strategic 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  In  so 
doing,  I  would  stress  that  continued  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  them  is  not  negotiable 
any  more  than  tliat  over  the  Gadsden  or 
Alaska  Purchases. 

As  the  treatment  of  the  canal  problem 
m  the  commission  s  report  is  highly  su- 
perficial as  well  as  misleading,  I  shall 
also  quote  the  1973  memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Committee  for  Continued 
U.S.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
in  contrast  reflects  both  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  its  subject. 

The  two  indicated  news  stories  and 
memorial  follow: 

The  Dancbbous  Panama-Havana  Axis 
(By  GulUermo  Martinez  Marquez) 

The  restoration  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
Panama-Cuba   announced    officially   by   th© 


government  of  Torrljoe,  Is  not  even  news.  For 
a  long  time,  the  two  dictators  were  having 
cordial  relations  and  exchanges  of  every  kind. 
They  were  brought  together  by  their  Marxist 
Ideology  In  one  hand,  and  the  common  hat« 
to  the  United  States  In  another.  In  good  logic 
it  is  possible  to  understand  that  the  Russians 
gave  them  a  helping  hand  to  this  understand- 
ing. At  the  end,  they  may  be  the  ones  who 
caa  benefit  the  most  with  what  can  be  known 
as  the  Panama-Havana  Axis. 

For  a  long  time,  the  men  that  study  the 
geopolitics  of  this  hemisphere  have  been  wor- 
ried about  the  aggressive  campaign  of  the 
Panamanian  regime,  supported,  of  course  by 
the  allied  to  Moscow  as  well  as  the  demagogs 
from  South  America  and  the  "liberals"  from 
the  North.  The  call  to  a  meeting  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
could  and  should  have  been  vetoed  by  Wash- 
ington, did  not  open  the  public  opinion  eyes 
In  this  country,  almost  completely  absorbed 
by  the  Watergate  scandal.  But  that  meeting, 
and  the  position  stated  In  it,  had  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  frontal  challenge  to  the  North 
Americans. 

The  "Joint  declaration"  signed  February 
7  th  of  this  year  by  the  dynamic  Secretary  of 
Stale  Henry  Kissinger  and  the  Panamanian 
Chancellor,  only  produced  a  short  pavise  In 
the  contest,  and  the  pause  only  was  pro- 
longed, offlclally  during  the  meetings  at 
Tlatelolco,  Washington  and  Atlanta. 

It  was  clear  since  then,  that  Panama  was 
going  to  Insist  in  the  demands  and  that  at 
each  meeting  was  going  to  adopt  a  harder 
position  to  the  point  of  threats.  And  it  was 
easy  to  realize  that  even  If  Kissinger  would 
have  wanted,  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  concede  to  the  demands  of  Tor- 
rljos,  because  any  understanding  even  in 
principles,  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  And  the  U.S.  Senate, 
with  the  leading  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
was  decided  to  maintain,  at  least  the  military 
protection  of  the  Canal  Zone,  because  of  the 
\inquesttonabIe  strategic  Importance  for  the 
United  States. 

While  the  attention  of  the  North  American 
people  was  distracted  by  the  proceedings  to- 
wards tlie  destitution  of  Nixon  internally, 
and  by  the  dangerous  tensions  externally, 
specially  in  the  Middle  East  and  later  In 
Chlpre,  the  Panamanian  government  con- 
tinued with  Its  plan,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  "Anti-Yankls  Governments  of  the  Con- 
tinent," which  are  Increasing  in  number  every 
day  and  seem  to  be  more  decided  against 
their  "rich  and  powerful  neighbor". 

The  business  of  Torrljos  and  his  family 
were  extended  to  Costa  Rica  and  Hondtiras. 
A  campaign,  similar  to  the  Arabian  Oil,  was 
planned  with  the  bananas  from  Central 
America.  The  ties  and  promises  of  help  were 
strengthened  between  Havana  and  Panama. 
Nobody  paid  attention  to  Senator  Thur- 
mond when  he  emphatically  expressed  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal  should 
never  be  released  by  the  United  States  and 
that  the  control  and  operation  of  the  canal 
were  essential  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 
His  colleague.  Gale  W.  McGce,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  It  was  possible  to  reach  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  treaty  and  that  proof  of  good 
will  was  necessary  for  the  negotiations. 

Now  everj  thing  Is  clear.  The  conversations 
and  joint  resolutions  of  February  of  this  year, 
were  only  movements  by  the  Panamanians,  in 
order  to  gain  the  time  needed  by  them,  to 
reach  other  agreements  more  Important  for 
them,  with  the  traditional  U.S.  enemies. 

The  offerings  from  Havana  to  help  Panama 
in  its  flght  with  United  Brands  Co.  Is  more 
Important  than  what  has  been  reported.  Cuba 
will  sign  some  time  soon,  a  treaty  of  "mutual 
help"  with  Panama.  Tl^ls  Cuban  help  will  not 
be  limited  to  buying  bananas,  which  Cubans 
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don't  need,  but  also  to  the  export  of  modern 
arms,  planes,  rockets,  etc. 

The  Panamanians  will  then  state,  that  they 
don't  need  North  American  help  to  protect 
the  Canal,  because  the  Cubans  have  given 
them  what  Is  needed  for  self-defense. 

And  following  the  Cubans.  It  la  logical  to 
imagine,  the  "technicians  and  strategists" 
from  Russia,  wUl  be  there  I 

Those  are  the  dangers — dangers  that  right 
now,  can  be  seen  very  clearly — from  the 
Panama-Havana  Axis  Proposition. 

If  Washington  doesn't  act  fast  and  with 
energy,  an  International  campaign  against 
the  U.S.  permanency  in  Panama  Is  sure  to 
start  soon. 

And  following  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Na- 
val Base  In  Ouantanamo,  Cuba  wUl  be  next. 

And,  like  in  the  Nixon  ca.se,  there  will  be 
many  of  the  "so  called"  friends  of  Washing- 
ton that  will,  one  by  one.  Join  their  adver- 
saries. 

These  will  be  the  ones,  who  will  assure  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Cuban  regime!  .  .  .  Open  doors 
to  the  O.E.A.  and  let  them  infiltrate  the 
Universities,  the  Art  medlas,  the  News  media, 
and  the  minorities  In  this  couutryl 

This  way  will  be  the  opening  of  a  drama- 
tic chapter  about  the  most  dramatic  capitu- 
lation of  the  democracy  in  our  times. 


St-MM.^nv    OF    iNTcaviKW    W^rrH    Dr.    Carlos 
Alfredo  Lopez  Guevara 

(By  James  Foster,  Scripps-Howard  sta** 

writer) 
Panama  Ctty,  Oct.  11— Panama's  top 
treaty  negotiators  said  here  today  that  by 
the  end  of  tlie  century — 25  years  away — the 
United  States  must  have  completed  turning 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Panamlans. 

In  an  interview  with  Scrlpps-Howard  ne-  s- 
papei-s,  and  Inter  in  a  speech  before  a  pri- 
vate luncheon  group.  Dr.  Carlos  Alfreds 
Lopez  Guevara,  who  along  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Juan  Antonio  Tack  heads  this  coun- 
try's negotiating  effort,  also  said  the  United 
States  should  stop  using  the  Canal  Zone  as 
a  military  faculty  in  violation  of  neutralUv 
clauses  of  the  present  agreement. 

"Perhaps,"  Lopez  declared,  "a  means  to  at- 
tain this  objective  Is  a  treaty  ratified  by  all 
the  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nr.- 
tlons  Security  Council  whereby  they  under- 
take to  respect  and  guarantee  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal  that  the  Reptibllc  of  Panama 
would  declare." 

This  hard  Panamanian  line  Is  slowing  prog- 
ress In  the  negotiations  aimed  at  replacing 
the  original  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  The 
next  session,  with  Ambassador  at  Largo 
Ellsworth  Biuiker  representing  the  United 
States,  will  resume  here  in  a  few  weeks. 

Panama's  tough  line  also  has  raised  doubts 
that  any  treaty  giving  total  contr->l  of  the 
canal  to  Panama  wo\ild  be  acceptable  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  is  empowered  to  ratify 
treaties.  Man-  Members  of  Congress,  In  fact. 
Insist  the  "in  perpetuity'  clause  in  the  pres- 
ent treaty  Is  valid  ba'^is  for  refusing  to  con- 
sider a  new  contract  at  &11. 

"The  term  'perpetuity'  does  not  belong  In 
the  human  language,"  Lopez  commented. 
"That  concept  Is  molderlng  luider  the  new 
International  morality  which  abhors  colo- 
nial servitude." 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  education.  We  also  have 
people  who  wlU  be  unhappy  with  any  treaty. 
To  them  even  a  year  (to  get  control  of  the 
canal)  would  be  too  long.  So  there  must  be 
a  mid-term  compromise  and  educatiou  on 
both  sides." 

Lopez  said  he  could  not  predict  when  a 
draft  treaty  might  be  forthcoming. 

He  said  neutrality  of  the  canal  and  the 
U.S.  military  presence  here  are  the  two  knot- 
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tldst  problems  in  U.S. -Panamanian  relations. 
H^  suggested  It  Is  time  for  detente  between 
tbe  two  countries  that  In  recent  years  have 
Beer,  growing  111  feelings  over  the  canal  ques- 
tions. 

Iiopez  cited  repeated  violations  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty  by  the  United  States  during  both 
World  Wars  and  the  Vietnam  War.  The  treaty 
prohibits  any  belligerent  from  embarking  or 
disembarking  troops,  munitions  or  wai'llke 
materials  in  the  canal.  He  also  said  the 
United  States  is  in  violation  by  using  the 
Canal  Zone  as  a  training  ground  for  military 
personnel  from  Latin  American  countries. 
The  treaty  provides  only  for  a  "protective 
military  presence,"  he  said,  and  that  logi- 
cally doesn't  Include  raw,  unti'ained  soldiers. 
\^  He  also  charged  the  United  States  with 
keeping  shipping  tolls  low  in  favor  of  world 
trade  and  at  the  expense  of  Panama.  He  Oatly 
rejected  the  U.8.  offer  made  during  recent 
negotiating  sessions  that  Panama's  annual 
annuity  be  raised  from  $20  million  to  $25 
mllllou.  He  sakl  that  between  1960  and  1969 
sliips  using  the  canal  saved  $5.4  blUion  by 
not  having  to  go  the  additional  8,000  miles 
around  Cape  Horn. 

"This  offer  Is  out  of  proportion  with  tlie 
contribution  of  Panama  to  the  operation 
and  protection  of  tiie  canal  and  with  the 
acknowledged  right  to  exploit  lid  natural 
resources  for  tiie  betterment  of  li.s  people," 
Lopez  said. 

Lopez,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in  interna- 
tional law  from  Harvaid,  detailed  the  legal 
basis  for  Panama's  cciuteutloii  that  the  ca- 
nal and  the  lO-niUe-wide  Canal  Zone  that 
splits  this  country  In  two  are  aciuaily  Pan- 
anianlan  property. 

He  further  noted  th«t  In  the  Joint  .state- 
ment of  principles  signed  Feb.  7.  1974,  by  For- 
eign flinlfter  Tack  and  Secretary  of  State 
Heaiy  A.  Kissinger,  tliere  are  tliree  speclUc 
rtferenccB  to     the  PauamaniBii  territory." 

Lopez  buggetted.  In  fact,  that  on  the  basis 
of  "treaty  text  end  offielal  Ui:!ted  States  ut- 
terances," the  Penama  Hng,  not  the  U.S.  flAg, 
'.liould  be  flying  today  over  the  Cana!  Zone  as 
11  symbol  of  sovereignty. 

The  Panamanian  view.  Lopcy^  explained,  U 
that  a  new  treaty  shotild  give  the  United 
Slates  specific  rights  to  administer,  operate 
and  defend  the  canal,  but  with  increasing 
pai  ticlpr.tlon  of  Panama.  This  would  guar- 
antee a  smooth  transition  toward  the  des- 
ignated target  of  total  Panamanian  control 
by  the  end  of  the  century. 

U.S.  officials  here,  appraised  of  Dr.  Lopez's 
conunents.  said  only  that  obviously  they  had 
aa  entirely  different  interpretation  of  the 
present  Q-eaty. 

Panama  Canal:    Sovereignty   and   Modern- 

IZAIION MeMORLW.  to  THE  COKCRESS,  1973 

(Committee  for  Continued  U.S.  Control  of 
the  Panama  Canal ) 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

The  undersigned,  who  have  studied  various 
aspects  of  Interoceanlc  canal  history  and 
problems,  wish  to  express  their  views: 

1)  The  report  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal 
Inquiry,  authorized  under  Public  Law  88-609, 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recommend- 
ing construction  of  a  new  cansU  of  so-called 
sea  level  design  In  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
was  submitted  to  the  President  on  December 
1,  1970.  The  propo.sed  canal,  iixitially  esti- 
mated 10  cost  $2,880,000,000  exclusive  of  the 
costs  of  right  of  way  inevitable  iudemnlty 
to  Panama,  would  be  10  miles  V/est  of  the 
cjiisting  Canal.  This  recommendation,  which 
hinges  upon  the  surrender  of  Ponama  by 
the  United  States  of  all  sovereign  control 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone,  has  rendered 
the  entire  canal  situation  so  acute  and  con- 
fased  as  to  icquire  rigorous  clarification. 
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2)  An  IniportauL  new  angle  developed  In 
the  coinrse  of  the  sea  level  inquiry  is  that 
of  the  Panamlc  biota  (fauna  and  flora),  on 
which  subject,  a  symposium  of  recognized 
scientists  was  held  on  March  4,  1971  at  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution.  That  gathering  was 
over*helniiugly  opposed  to  any  sea  level 
project  because  of  the  biological  dangers  to 
marine  life  incident  to  the  removal  of  the 
fresh  water  barrier  between  the  Oceans,  now 
provided  by  Gatim  Lake,  Including  in  such 
dangers  the  Infestation  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  poisonous 
yeUow-belUed  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish. 

3)  The  constructlcn  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Caiua  (1904-1914)  was  the 
greatest  Industrial  enterprise  in  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  commitment  by 
the  United  States,  in  fulfillment  of  solenm 
treaty  obligations  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901)  as  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  in  an 
area  notorious  as  the  pest  hole  of  the  world 
and  as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution,  endless 
intrigue  and  governmental  Instability  (Flood, 
"Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  ." 
C.R.,  August  7,  1069),  the  task  was  accom- 
plished In  .spite  of  physical  and  health  con- 
ditions that  seemed  Insuperable.  Its  sub- 
sequent efficient  management  and  operation 
on  terms  of  "enthre  equaUty"  with  toUs  that 
are  "Just  and  eqtiltable"  have  won  the  praise 
of  the  world,  particularly  countries  that  use 
the  Canal. 

4)  Full  sovereign  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by  treaty 
grant  In  perpetuity  from  Panama  (Hay- 
Bunau-VarUla  Treaty  of  1903).  In  addition 
to  the  Indemnity  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  Panama  for  the  grant  In  perpettilty  of  the 
Indispensably  necessary  sovereignty  and 
juri- diction,  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  In  the  Zone  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  Individual  owners;  and 
Columbia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  be- 
fore Panama's  independence,  has  recognized 
the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely'  In  the 
United  States  (Thomscn-Urrutla  Treaty  of 
1914-22).  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  Canal 
Zone,  ns  of  March  31,  1964.  totalled  8144.568,- 
571,  making  it  the  most  expensive  territorial 
extension  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  vast  protective  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  the  perpetuity  provisions 
in  the  1930  Treaty  assure  that  Panama  will 
remain  a  free  and  independent  country  In 
perpetuity,  for  these  provisions  bind  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Panama. 

5)  The  net  total  Inveptment  by  the  tax- 
pavers  of  our  country  In  the  Pansma  Canal 
enterprise,  including  Its  defense,  from  1904 
through  June  30.  1971,  was  $5,695,745,000: 
which,  If  converted  Into  1971  dollars,  would 
be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by  Pan- 
ama of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the  Zone 
territory,  our  Government  would  never  have 
assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  involved  in 
ihe  constrxTction  of  the  Canal  and  its  later 
operation,  maintenance,  sanitation,  prctec- 
tion  and  defense. 

e»  In  1939,  prior  to  the  ftart  cf  World  War 
n,  the  Congress  authorized,  et  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $277,000,000,  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  hailed  as  "the  largest  single 
ciu-rent  engineering  wori  In  the  world."  This 
Project  was  suspended  In  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total 
expenditures  thereon  were  $76,357,405, 
mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun 
and  Mlraflores,  which  are  stljl  usable.  Fortu- 
nately, no  excavation  was  started  at  Pedro 
Miguel.  The  program  for  the  enlargement  of 
Galllard  Cut  and  correlated  channel  Improve - 
nienls,  startod  In  1959,  was  completed  in  1070 
at  a  CM~t  of  .*95.000.000.  The=e  tvo  vori'.'>  to- 


gether represent  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $171,000,000  toward  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 
Under  current  treaty  provisions  Panama  has 
proclaimed  that  the  word  "maintenance"  in 
the  treaty  permits  "expp.nfiion  and  new  con- 
struction" for  the  existing  Canal  (C.B.,  July 
24,  1939). 

7 )  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  Va.  the 
crucial  peiiod  of  World  War  II.  there  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organizatlou 
the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  ma- 
jor operational  improvement  and  Uicrease  of 
capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from  actual 
marine  experience,  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  conception  In- 
cluded provisions  for  the  following: 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  t>ottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  ConsoUdatlon  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
South  of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
its  optimima  height  (about  92') 

1 4)  Construction  of  one  set  cf  larger 
locl.s. 

{o)  Creation  at  the  Paclflc  end  of  the 
Canal  of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  cor- 
lespoud  with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end, 
which  wotild  Improve  marine  operations  b>- 
eliminating  lockage  stupes  In  Galllard  Cut, 
mitigate  the  effect  of  log  on  Canal  capac- 
ity, reduce  ti-anslt  time,  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  accidents,  and  simplify  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  Canal. 

8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
ofBcially  reported  that  aU  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  It."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution : 

(1)  Enables  tlie  maximum  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  Including  that  on  the  suspeudeU 
Third  Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 
1 3)   Provides    the    best   operational   canal 

practicable    of    achievement    wliai    tiie    cer- 
tainty of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  Inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  wotild  be  involved 
In  the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  International  reper- 
cussions that  recognized  scientists  fear  might 
be  caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water  chan- 
nel between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  and  being  "an  enlargement  of  ex- 
isting facilities"  vkithout  requlrhig  additional 
"lands  and  waters"  avoids  the  necessity  for 
a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

9)  AU  of  these  facts  are  elemental  con- 
siderations from  both  UJS.  national  and  In- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored, especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
aspects.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  original  Third 
Locks  Project,  being  only  a  modification  of 
the  existing  Canal,  and  wholly  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama.  Nor,  as  previously  stated, 
would  the  Terminal  Lake— Thh-d  Locl.s 
Plan  require  a  new  treaty.  These  ai-e  pare- 
inount  factors  in  the  overall  equation. 

10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  initially  estimated  in 
1970  to  cost  $2,880,00,000,  exclusive  of  tho 
costs  of  right  of  way  and  indemnity  to 
Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy  perennlr.l.  " 
according  to  former  Governor  Jay  J.  Morrov  . 
It  seems  thnt  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibUlty  of  realizing  any  such  proposal 
within  practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time 
is  demonstrated,  there  will  always  be  some- 
one to  nrgie  for  It:   and  this,  despite  the 
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economic,  engineering,  operational,  marine 
biological  and  navigational  superiority  of  the 
Terminal  Lake  solution.  Moreover,  any  sea- 
level  project,  whether  In  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
territory  or  elsewhere,  will  require  a  new 
treaty  or  treaties  with  the  countries  involved 
ill  order  to  flx  the  specific  conditions  for  its 
<  onstructlon;  and  this  would  involve  a  huge 
Indemnity  and  a  greatly  increased  annuity 
ihat  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  construction  and  reflected  in  tolls,  or  be 
wholly  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
siHtes. 

U)  starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  re- 
opening in  1971  of  negotiations  for  a  proposed 
new  canal  treaty  or  treaties  that  would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  senior  partner 
in  the  management  and  defense  of  the 
Canal; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one 
constructed  in  Panama  to  replace  it,  all  with- 
out any  compensation  v.-hatever  and  all  In 
derogation  of  Article  IV.  Section  3,  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and  not  in 
the  treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate)— a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  in  the  1966  Treaty  with 
Paitama. 

12)  It  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  "the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
indicated  Constitutional  provision,  have 
been,  and  are  yet,  engaged  in  efforts  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  dlUtting  or  even  repu- 
diating entirely  the  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  Canal  and  of  dlsslpHting  the 
v.xst  investment  of  the  UniU-d  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal  piojecl.  Such  actions  would 
eventually  and  inevitably  permit  the  dom- 
ination of  this  strategic  waterway  by  a  po- 
tentially hostile  power  that  now  Indirectly 
controls  the  Suez  Canal.  That  Canal,  under 
.'^uch  domination,  ceased  to  operate  in  1967 
with  vast  consequences  of  evil  to  world  trade. 

13)  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  its 
undiluted  and  indispensable  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  as  provided  by 
e.xlsting  treaties; 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  in  the 
Terminal  Lake — Tliird  Locks  Plan. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
txtremlsts,  aided  and  abetted  by  ii-responsi- 
ble  elements  In  the  United  States,  aiming  at 
ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  eventually,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  existUig  Canal  and  any  future 
canal  In  the  Zone  or  in  Panama  that  might 
i>c  built  by  the  United  States  to  replace  it. 

141  In  the  1st  Session  of  the  93rd  Congress 
identical  bills  were  introduced  in  both  House 
.md  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major  Increase 
oi"  capacity  and  operational  improvement  of 
ti'B  existing  Panama  Canal  by  modifying  the 
anthorized  Third  Locks  Project  to  embody 
I  lie  principles  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Terminal  Lake  solution,  which  competent 
rtnthorlties  consider  would  supply  the  best 
operational  canal  practicable  of  achieve- 
ment, and  at  least  cost  ^nithout  treaty  In- 
\  (•ivement. 


15)  Starting  in  January  1073,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sponsored  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise. Including  the  Canal  Zone,  and  not 
surrender  any  of  its  powers  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  International  organization  In 
derogation  of  present  treaty  provisions. 

16)  The  Panama  Canal  is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  Inter- 
oceanlc  commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
The  recent  efforfe  to  wrest  its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  in  connection  with  its 
nnval  buildup  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  at 
Panama,  dramatized  by  the  Communist  take 
over  of  strategically  located  Cuba  and  Chile, 
is  not  United  States  control  versus  Pana- 
manian but  continued  United  States  sov- 
ereignly versus  Soviet  control.  This  is  the 
Issue  that  should  be  debated  In  Congress, 
especially  In  the  Senate.  Panama  Is  a  small, 
weak  country  occupyhig  a  strategic  geo- 
graphical position  that  la  the  objective  of 
predatory  power,  requh-lng  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Isthmus  hi  the  in- 
terest of  Hemispheric  security  and  Interna- 
tional order. 

17)  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  under- 
signed tirge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Canal  Zone  sovereignty 
resolutions  and, 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pend- 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Flood, 
Is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  under- 


Ir.g  measures  for  the  major  modern  izatlon  of     standing    of    the    problems    facing    the 

"  To^li^i^e^  rndTwe^^p^ectfully  urge  that     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'"^  -^^'"^  ^  '^^  ^-^^-^^ 

hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated  Tf    ^'i ,ij    i         i  ^        „       ^        .     . 

measures     and     that    Congressional     policy     ,,      t^         •  ^        '  *^     ^'^°  ^^^^^ 

thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution  "y^-  ^LOOD  s  remarks  that  commonsense 
of  the  V  Hal  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama  dictates  we  stick  to  the  present  policy  of 
Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  of  capac-     maintaining     conti-ol     over     this     vital 

waterway. 

As  he  has  said,  the  Panama  Canal  in 
the  key  to  sea  ti-ansportatlon  between 
the  two  great  oceans.  Without  this  sea 
lane,  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  will  have  lost  one  of  tlie  last  re- 
maining important  avenues  of  sea  trans- 
portation. Our  vulnerability  to  potential 
enemies  would  be  significantly  Increased. 
There  Is  no  gain  to  the  United  States  in 
providing  a  quitclaim  deed  to  those 
who,  regardless  of .  motivation,  are  de- 
manding that  we  relinquish  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

I  agree  completely  with  Mr.  Floods 
analysis  of  the  situation.  When  he  says 
the  issue  is  whether  we  or  the  U.S.S.R. 
will  have  control,  he  i.s  speaking  the 
truth.  More  and  more,  the  important  sea 
lanes  of  the  world  are  susceptible  to  or 
under  Russian  control.  I  support  whole- 
heartedly the  efforts  of  those  who  w  ould 
have  us  keep  our  hold  on  what  ha.s 
been  termed  as  the  "jugular  vein  of 
hemispheric  security." 

We  want  the  friendship  and  support  of 
the  Panamanian  Government  and  its 
people.  We  want  them  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  which  has  insured  the 
construction  and  the  profitable  opera- 
tion of  the  canal  and  brought  about  the 
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relative  prosperity  which  Panama  and  its 
people  have  enjoyed. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  Panamanians 
through  the  years  should  insure  for  us 
their  enthusiastic  support  for  a  continu- 
ation of  thv  present  status  of  the  canal. 
Unforttmately.  this  Is  not  the  case.  Tlie 
canal  is  a  constant  whipping  boy  for 
those  who  agitate  anti-Americanism  and 
demand  Panamanian  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  canal.  Their  country  has 
been  infiltrated  by  pro-Commiuilst 
agents  and  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  guerrillas  are  being  trained  there  to 
act  against  American  interests  in  Pana- 
ma and  elsewhere.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  rehnquish  its  control  over  the 
Canal  SSone.  the  result  would  be  Soviet 
in;olvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Panama  and  an  attempt  to  take  over 
control  of  that  country's  Government. 
This  Is  not  a  time  for  yielding.  It  is  a 
time  for  firmness.  The  interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Panama  will  be 
best  served  by  a  continuation  of  the  sta- 
tus quo. 

We  should  heed  the  words  of  warning 
which  have  been  spoken  here  today.  We 
should  act  at  once  to  provide  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  canal  and  we 
should  quickly  adopt  the  pending  Canal 
Zone  sovereignty  resolution. 

I  commend,  in  particular,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Flood,  for  his 
work  in  this  vital  area  and  for  sharing 
with  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  true  facts  of  tliis  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  speaking  out  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  security  and  the  impor- 
tance to  this  coimtry  of  holding  on  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  I  have  addressed  this 
body  several  times  on  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  the  canal  to  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
icas. One  only  has  to  look  at  a  map  of 
this  hemisphere  to  see  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  key  to  all  oceangoing  travel, 
whether  commercial  or  militai-y.  To  en- 
trust this  vital  pas.sageway  to  an  un- 
stable nationalistic  government  such  as 
now  exists  in  Panama  would  be  pure 
folly.  By  a  1903  treaty  the  United  States 
acquired  permanent  rights  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  We  have  always  administered  the 
canal  in  an  equitable  manner  for  all  na- 
tions. There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  turned  over  to  Panama  or 
any  other  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  good  number 
of  reasons  why  the  United  States  should 
maintain  sovereignty  over  the  Panama 
Canal.  Perhaps  the  most  important  rea- 
son is  the  role  that  the  canal  plays,  along 
with  Guantanamo  Bay,  in  protecting  the 
hemisphere  from  Communist  expansion 
from  Cuba.  A  recent  article  in  the  Navy 
Times  points  out  this  interrelationship 
and  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  Na\'y  Tmies,  Nov.  20,  1974) 
Guantanamo  Bay — Castro's  Constant 

Target 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Kittle,  USMC,  (ret.) ) 

When  Senators  Javits  and  Pell   were  on 

their    recent    question-provoking    visit    to 

Cuba,  press  reports  said  the  Castro  govern- 


ment did  not  raise  the  Issue  of  Guantanamo 
Bay. 

It  must  have  been  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. r.S.  control  over  Guantanamo  Bay  isn't 
something  Castro  has  forgotten. 

In  a  subsequent  televised  interview  for 
U.S.  audiences,  Castro  generotisly  Indicated 
that  the  return  of  Guantanamo  wasn't  a  re- 
quired "concession"  to  get  rapprt)chement 
talks  started  with  the  United  States. 

Surrender  of  Guantanamo  Bay  might  not 
be  a  prerequisite  to  U.S. -Castro  talks,  but 
It's  a  stu-e  bet  the  issue  will  be  brought  up, 
one  way  or  another,  whenever  Castro  thinks 
the  timing  is  right. 

The  ouster  of  the  U.S.  from  Guantanamo 
Bay  is  part  of  the  Castro  litany  of  Red  Im- 
perlaJlam  In  the  western  hemisphere. 

Before  we  go  an  inch  further  toward  rap- 
prochement with  Castro,  we  had  better 
review  some  of  the  basic  facts  about  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  and  why  we  are  there. 

Guantanamo  Bay  isn't  some  sleepy  tropical 
coaling  station  that  time  and  technology 
have  passed  by.  It's  one  of  the  most  strategic 
bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Located  on  the  southeastern  tip  of  Cuba, 
Guantanamo  is  intrinsic  to  the  protection 
and  control  of  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Guantanamo  Bay  Is  within  view  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Windward  Passage,  the 
thin  ribbon  of  deep  water  that  separates 
Cuba  from  Haiti  and  serves  as  a  funnel  for 
much  of  the  north-south  shipping  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean. 

Tlie  sea-control  relationship  of  Guantan- 
amo Bay  to  the  Wlndwtird  Passage  Isn't  ab- 
stract strategic  theory.  Its  reality  Is  under- 
lined by  the  deadly  toll  of  Allied  shipping 
exacted  by  Nazi  wolf-pack  subs  in  World 
War  n.  German  U-boat  strategies  studied  the 
sea  lanes  and  the  Atlantlc-Carribean  geog- 
raphy. And  they  stationed  their  subs  at  the 
Windward  Passage  approaches. 

What  the  torpedo  toll  wotild  have  been 
without  a  U.S.  Naval  base  at  Guantanamo 
Is,  even  in  hindsight,  frightening. 

A:iother  important  point:  All  of  Castro's 
propaganda  about  Guantanamo  Bay  being 
under  U.S.  control  through  an  "archaic 
treaty"  Just  is  not  true.  This  historical  record 
is  clear.  The  U.S.  obtained  its  rights  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  by  treaty  foUowlng  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  But  that  treaty  was  rene- 
gotiated by  the  U.S.  and  Cuba  in  1935.  That 
isn't  "archaic"  by  any  sensible  standard. 

The  Castro  propaganda  line,  however,  has 
a  deep  and  real  relationship  to  the  long-range 
Communist  hnperlallst  goals  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  bombast  from  Havana  employs  ex- 
actly the  same  language  used  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  get  the  United  Statee  out  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Castro's  propaganda 
has  already  linked  the  Guantanamo  and 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  labeling  them  both 
"archaic"  and  calling  for  their  termination. 
The  Reds  are  trying  to  set  a  semantic  trap. 
If  the  United  States  for  one  moment  con- 
cedes there  Is  any  validity  In  Castro's  attack 
on  the  Guantanamo  treaty,  we  will  have 
pulled  the  strategic  rug  out  from  under  our- 
selves in  tlie  Panama  Canal. 

But  Castro  and  the  Kremlin — that  backs 
his  regime  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars  a 
day — have  another  higher  card  to  play,  when 
and  If  we  decide  to  rer»egotlate  a  rapproche- 
ment with  Havana. 

This  high  card  Is  the  fortification  system 
surrounding  the  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo 
Bay.  It  may  suiTJrise  many  Americans,  but 
this  huge,  modem  fortification  Isn't  ours. 
It's  Castro's. 

These  fortifications  are  not  the  result  of 
some  amateur  ground-scratching  exercise  by 
some  poorly  trained  b.-uk-country  Cuban 
mllltla.  Far  frMn  It.  The  use  of  terrain,  the 
shape  of  the  firing  positions,  and  the  deeply- 


imbedded  trench  system  bear  the  stamp  of 
skilled  Soviet  design  and  supervision. 

The  fortifications  consist  basically  of  a 
series  of  gun  positions.  One  highly  organlr^ed 
strong  point  boasted  more  than  20  firing 
positions.  All  are  skillfully  placed  to  be  mu- 
tually supporting. 

Connecting  the  firing  positions  are  well- 
located  trenches.  These  run  generally  paral- 
lel to  the  base  botundary.  They  also  extend  to 
the  rear,  prcvldlng  covered  routes  of  ap- 
proach for  personnel  and  supplies. 

Each  Cuban  gun  position  is  constrticted  of 
prefabricated  concrete,  estimated  to  varj- 
from  three  to  six  Inches  thick.  Only  the  gun- 
port  and  a  low  rounded  roof  extend  above  the 
sturface  of  the  ground.  Tlxe  trenches  are  of 
concrete — floors,  sides,  and  roofs.  With 
glasses,  I  could  clearly  see  the  prefabricated 
concrete  slabs  being  put  m  place.  Each  was 
covered  with  poured  concrete  and  earth. 

On  a  visit  a  few  years  later,  much  of  the 
fortification  .system  could  not  be  seen.  Past 
growing  tropical  vegetation  provided  natural 
camouflage. 

The  sheer  Immensity  of  the  fortification 
system  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  it 
runs  among  much  of  the  high  ground  over- 
lookhig  the  15-mile  land  boxmdary  of  the 
babe.  Soviet  military  engineers  did  a  good 
Job. 

U.S.  engineers  estimated  that  the  con- 
struction alone — not  counting  the  armament 
it  could  accommodate — came  to  $15  million. 
It  doesnt  take  any  crystal  ball  to  visualize 
how  these  expensive  fortifications  could  fit 
into  U.S.-Castro  negotiations. 

Castro  cotild  quickly  cook-up  a  shooting 
Incident  along  the  boundary  of  the  Gan- 
tanamo  base,  snowballing  it  into  a  crisis. 
Then  he  could  loudly  proclaim  that  the  crisis 
was  endangering   U.S. -Cuban   relations. 

In  no  time  he  would  be  beating  the  drums 
at  the  United  Nations  to  get  the  U£.  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay.  To  give  him  "creditahll- 
itv,"  he'd  have  his  Russian-equipped  troops 
manning  the  fortifications.  They  would  be 
looking  downi  Russian-made  gun  barrols 
pointed  at  U.S.  targets. 

Soviet  worldwide  propaganda  v/ould  go  a;i 
out  with  the  line  that  U.8.  use  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  threatened  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  tranquUity  of  the  Carlobean. 

And,  of  course,  too  many  Americans  v.ho 
E'nould  know  better  would  take  the  bait  and 
Join  in  the  cry. 

If  the  U.S.  ever  fell  for  such  a  Red  scenario, 
our  departure  from  Guantanamo  Bay  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  strategic  dlsa-sters  ci' 
modern  times. 

The  plain  fact  that  we  need  It  for  the 
defense  of  U.S.  and  friendly  Interests  is 
reason  enough  to  hold  Guantanamo  Bay. 
Guantanamo,  Panama,  and  Roosevelt  Roads 
in  Puerto  Rico  form  a  triad  of  bases  Indis- 
pensible  to  the  secmrlty  of  the  United  State.'; 
and  of  the  Americas. 

Should  Guantanamo  go  by  default,  our 
strategic  setback  would  be  compoxinded  b" 
the  certain  knowledge  that  Russian  fleet 
units  would  get  what  we  had  given  up. 

With  such  a  base  in  the  strategic  heart  of 
the  Americas.  Soviet  sub  commanders  wotild 
enjoy  operational  advantages  undreamed  of 
by  Nazi  undersea  skippers  30  years  ago. 

Availability  of  Guantanamo  Bay  would 
mean  a  quantum  Jump  In  Russian  naval  op- 
erating effectiveness. 

It  Is  Imoeratlve  that  the  VS.  stand  firm 
on  the  Guantanamo  treaty.  If  we  dont  we 
can  be  sure  of  one  thing:  the  day  the  last 
X5&.  ship  sails  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Rus- 
sian ships  ulll  set  comse  to  sail  in. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  must  not  .-urrender  tbe  fanwaa* 
CanaL 

Befoe  the  canal  ^"as  constmcted,    a 
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ship  had  to  travel  more  than  13,000  miles, 
over  half  the  Earth's  clrcimiference.  In 
order  to  go  from  one  of  our  coasts  to  the 
other.  When  war  with  Spain  became  im- 
minent in  1898,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
battleship  Oregon,  which  was  then  at 
San  Fi-ancisco.  to  proceed  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  took  71  days  for  it  to  make 
the  voyage  down  the  Paciflc  coast, 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  up  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Utilization  of  the  canal  cuts  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
from  over  13.000  miles  to  about  5,200. 
Surrender  of  the  Panama  Canal  would, 
indeed,  be  going  back  to  the  days  of 
McKinley. 

The  Republic  of  Panama,  which  wants 
us  to  give  it  the  canal,  owes  its  independ- 
ence, its  very  existence,  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  When  an  uprising  oc- 
curred in  Panama  on  November  3,  1903, 
when  it  was  part  of  Colombia,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  warship  Nashville  at  Colon, 
where  it  had  arrived  the  day  before,  pre- 
vented Colombian  troops  from  crossing 
tlie  Litlimus  of  Panama  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  The  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  the  resulting  inde- 
pendence of  Panama. 

The  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  No- 
vember 18,  1903,  gave  the  United  States 
exclusive  use,  occupation,  and  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity.  The  United 
States  could  exercise  all  sovereign  pow- 
ers to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  powers  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  Panama  was  to  receive  $10,000,- 
noo  in  cash  and  an  annuity  that  would 
begin  9  years  after  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

To  implement  the  treaty,  the  United 
States  proceeded  to  acquire  outright 
ownership  of  all  land  and  other  prop- 
erty in  the  Canal  Zone  by  purchases  from 
the  individual  owners.  The  rights  that 
we  exercise  in  the  zone  are  thus  derived 
from  both  the  grant  from  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  piu-chases  from  the  in- 
dividual property  owners.  The  United 
States  would  never  have  undertaken  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the 
waterway  if  it  had  not  been  granted  com- 
plete and  iierpetual  control  by  the  treaty. 

In  1885  the  English  Historian  James 
Anthony  Froude  had  written : 

In  an  the  worlU  there  Is  not  perhaps  now 
concentrated  In  any  single  spot  so  much  .  .  . 
foul  disease,  such  a  hideoiw  dung-heap  of 
physical  and  moral  abomination.  The  Isth- 
mus Is  a  damp,  tropical  jungle.  Intensely  hot, 
swarming  witli  mosquitoes  .  .  .;  the  home 
...    of  yellow  fever,  typhus,  and  dysentery. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  Canal  Zone  underwent  a  meta- 
moi-phosis  from  one  of  the  worst  pest- 
lioles  on  Earth  to  the  healthiest  spot  in 
all  tlie  Tropics.  Tliis  transformation  was 
necessary  before  American  engineers 
could  succeed  where  Fiench  engineers 
had  failed. 

The  fundamental  question  in  the  pro- 
posed surrender  of  our  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  is  not  whether  the  United 
States  rather  than  Panama  shall  control 
this  strategic  area,  but  whether  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  forces  of 
International  communism  shall  control 


it.  If  Western  civilization  Is  to  be  able  to 
defend  Itself  against  Commtmlst  aggres- 
sion, It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  control,  maha- 
tain,  operate,  and  protect  the  Panama 
Canal.  If  we  relinquish  full  sovereignty 
over  tills  strategic  waterway,  all  of  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  will  inevitably 
and  swiftly  go  the  way  of  Cuba. 

Siu-render  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
encourage  the  overthrow  of  constitu- 
tional governments  by  Communist  rev- 
olutionists throughout  Latin  America. 
It  will  also  have  a  calamitous  impact  on 
such  other  crucially  important  strategic 
places  as  Gibraltar,  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  southern  Africa. 

All  the  international  problems  that 
have  confronted  us  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  have  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  energy  crisis.  Tlie  energy 
crisis  of  the  past  year  would  be  minor 
compared  to  the  crisis  that  would  result 
from  relinquishment  of  the  Canal  Zone 
by  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  lislcncrj;  are  won- 
dering why  a  Member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  so 
concerned  about  an  event  that  could  not 
occur  unless  the  other  body  ratified  a 
treaty  effecting  the  surrender  of  the 
canal.  While  it  is  true  that,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "the 
President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,"  I  do  not  interpret  this 
to  mean  that  Members  of  this  body,  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Congress,  should 
remain  silent  on  such  an  important  mat- 
ter as  a  treaty  which  would  lead  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Such  a  colossal  giveaway  could  not  be 
effected  con.stitutionally  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  inas- 
much as  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
has  as  much  to  say  in  the  matter  as  the 
other  body.  Tlie  second  clause  of  section 
3  of  article  IV  of  the  Con.^titution  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  this  CoufitittUion  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of 
the  United  States,  of  any  particular  State. 

Note  that  the  words  that  I  have  read 
say  "Congress,"  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
not  surrender  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has- 
been  a  great  deal  of  propagandizing  re- 
cently by  powerful  interests,  dedicated  to 
the  smrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood' 
for  arranging  this  colloquy  so  that  our 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  can 
have  the  benefit  of  additional  points  of 
view  on  this  important  issue  in  light  of 
the  one-sided  presentation  currently  be- 
ing made  in  the  press. 

The  public  is  being  told  that  we  must 
surrender  this  vital  waterway  to  the  mi- 
stable  Panamanian  dicta tor.ship  as  a  ges- 
ture of  appeasement  to  our  Latin  Ameri- 


can neighbors.  What  they  are  not  being 
made  aware  of  is  the  fact  that  U.S.  pres- 
ence and  control  over  the  canal  has  many 
more  ramifications  upon  the  secmity  of 
this  Nation  than  the  much  publicized 
Middle  East  situation. 

In  Februaiy  of  this  year.  Dr.  Kissinger 
committed  one  of  the  most  blatant  ex- 
amples of  total  disregard  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government.  Without 
prior  authorization  from  this  Congress, 
and  against  the  will  of  this  body  as  ex- 
pressed in  many  resolutions  over  the 
years,  he  signed  "a  statement  of  princi- 
ples" to  serve  as  a  guideline  for  a  new 
canal  treaty  with  Panama's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Juan  A.  Tack. 

In  his  address  on  that  occasion.  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  made  this  significant  as- 
sertion: 

In  the  President's  name,  I  hereby  commit 
the  United  States  to  complete  this  (treaty) 
negotiation  successfully  and  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

And  that — 

We  nre  now  fully  roinmilted  to  a  major 
effoit  to  build  a  vital  Western  Hemispliere 
(■'»mmtinity. 

The  principles  to  whicli  he  agreed  call 
for  th»  abrogation  of  the  1903  Canal 
Treaty  and  the  eventful  surrender  of  the 
U.S.  sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  an  unstable  coun- 
try of  endemic  revolution  which,  since 
1904,  has  had  59  Presidents,  .some  of 
tliem  serving  only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  Invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  Zone 
and  tlie  Panama  Canal  are  U.S.  terri- 
tory and  property  acquired  through  grant 
and  purchase  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty  autliorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Under  the  U.S.  Constitution  only 
tiie  Congress  is  vested  with  the  power  to 
dispose  of  territory  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, despite  Mr.  Kissinger's  "personal" 
agreement  with  Tack,  the  Congress  has 
not  authorized  the  surrender  of  either 
the  zone  territory  or  the  canal. 

Mr.  Kisshiger  is  obviously  well  aware 
of  the  battle  he  faces  in  the  House  if  he 
contuiues  on  his  course  of  giving  away 
the  multibillion-dollar  Canal  Zone  com- 
plex. Both  Houses  of  Congress  must  vote 
on  any  move  to  dispose  of  "surplus  Gov- 
ernment property." 

This  unwarranted  action  at  Panama 
City  by  the  Secretary  is  not  only  irre- 
sponsible, but  also  constitutes  an  out- 
rageous assault  on  the  U.S.  authority 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  this  Congress.  It  raised  questions  as 
to  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  this 
public  sei-vant  was  led  to  this  attempt  at 
usurpation. 

Moreover,  his  action  ignores  U.S.  treaty 
obligatioius  to  Great  Britain  and  Colom- 
bia, as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  major 
users  of  the  canal,  such  as  Japan  and 
Norway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Flood  correctly 
pointed  out,  many  patriotic  oi-ganiza- 
tions  have  gone  on  record  opposing  sur- 
render of  the  canal.  The  American  Le- 
gion i.s  but  one  of  the  many  gi-oups  which 
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refuse  to  be  cowed  by  irresponsible  State 
Department  actions. 

At  the  Legion's  56th  national  conven- 
tion held  this  past  August  a  significant 
resolution  was  passed  following  hearings 
before  the  Legion's  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  In  an  address  to  that  commit- 
tee, Arthur  L.  Denchfield,  Jr.,  a  long- 
time resident  of  Latin  America  who  had 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  canal  sit- 
uation, pointed  out  some  truths  that  the 
executive  branch  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment seem  to  have  forgotten. 

I  Include  Mr.  Denchfield 's  speech 
and  the  American  Legion's  Resolution 
No.  85,  the  Panama  Canal,  following  my 
remarks : 

Lease,  Schmeash — That  Canal  Is  Ours 

(By  Arthur  L.  Denchfield,  Jr.) 
The  Miami  Herald  of  Augtist  13,  1974,  re- 
ports that  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Informed 
Panama  "that  the  change  In  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dency will  not  affect  the  negotiations  for  a 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty." 

The  matter  we  are  discu.ssing  here  Is  pre- 
cisely the  negotiations  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed new  canal  treaty,  agreed  upon  In  prin- 
ciple, February  7,  this  year.  In  Panama  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer despite  his  prior  knowledge  that  the 
Senate  of  the  U.S.  had  already  voiced  its  dis- 
approval, confirmed  on  March  29,  a  few  weeks 
later,  by  a  vote  of  35  Senators;  despite  pre- 
vious sense  of  the  House  resolutions  warn- 
Uig  the  State  Department  of  such  a  foolish 
move;  despite  the  consenstis  throvighout  our 
land  against  such  a  foolhardy  and  unstates- 
manllke  sttipldlty.  Why  is  It  "that  none  dare 
call  it  treason"  when  In  this  case  that  Is  pre- 
cisely the  name  of  the  game?  Let  us  pau&e 
and  ask  ourselves  a  few  questions. 

On  January  16,  1964,  Nixon  stated  In  PhU- 
adelphla  that  "Wa.shlngton's  policy  In  the 
Canal  Zone  should  be  one  of  'no  give'  where 
basic  rights  are  concerned.  "  Yet  In  February 
of  this  year,  only  ten  years  later.  Secretary 
Kisshiger  is  sent  to  Panama  to  negotiate  the 
eventual  giveaway  of  our  canal  which  has 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  to  date  over  $6 
billion  In  acquisition,  maintenance,  improve- 
ments, and  financing  Whose  policy  is  this, 
anyway?  Is  it  part  of  the  so-called  Nixon 
policy  or  Is  it  the  Kissinger  policy? 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  another  important 
question:  In  the  wake  of  President  Nixon's 
resignation  Secretary  Kissinger  Is  quoted  as 
follows:  "The  point  I  want  to  make  In  be- 
half of  cabinet  members  involved  with  for- 
eign policy  is:  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  always  conducted 
and  will  continue  to  be  conducted  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  in  the  national  Uiterest,  and 
in  the  Interest  of  world  peace." 

Where  In  the  record  Is  It  that  both  par- 
ties have  agreed  to  give  away  our  Rinama 
Canal,  a  property  which  we  own  and  over 
which  we  have  undeniable  sovereignty?  Is 
it  the  desire  of  both  parties,  representing 
the  American  people,  taxpayers  if  you  wUl, 
to  keep  on  paying  Panama  a  so-called  "an- 
nuity" for  the  use  of  the  land  and  water 
in  which  we  built  our  canal  and  which  we 
already  own?  Is  it  the  will  of  both  parties 
to  Increase  this  fictitious  "annuity"  from 
.S2,095,000.00  to  $25  million  yearly  until 
kingdom  come  and  untU  we  might  Just 
someday  have  a  stupid  pro-Communist 
Congress  in  Washington  to  agree  to  a  "give- 
away treaty"  such  as  we  are  discussing? 

Now  I  ask  you  In  all  fairness:  Is  this  the 
Nixon  or  the  Kissinger  policy,  conducted  on 
a  bipartisan  basU,  that  President  Ford  will 
be  asked  to  follow? 

What  we  are  seehig  here,  my  compatriots, 
1-^   Captain   Ford    taking   over    the    helm    of 


our  ship  of  state  which  previous  captains, 
mates,  and  sundry  pilots  have  already 
steered  on  a  collision  course.  Why?  Presi- 
dent Ford,  more  than  most  recent  Presi- 
dents, has  a  real  sense  of  what  both  parties 
m  the  Congress  feel  and  his  first  con- 
frontation with  the  Congress  will  be,  mark 
my  words,  whether  he  will  confirm  the  dis- 
astrous commitments  made  In  Panama  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  wlihovit  prior  consent 
or  approval  of  Congress  or  whether  he  wUl 
uphold  the  constitutional  oath  of  ofBce  he 
has  just  taken  to  protect,  preserve,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  and  the  best  interests 
of  our  nation  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country? 

There  Is  still  the  prevalent  and  mistaken 
notion  that  we  do  not  own  our  own  canal 
but  that  we  lent  or  lease  the  land  and  waters 
in  which  we  spent  hundreds  of  mUllons  of 
American  taxpayers'  fimds  to  build  perhaps 
the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  all  time. 
Where  did  this  false  information,  which  has 
poisoned  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans, 
and  foreign  students  as  well,  come  from?  It 
Is  only  logical  that  the  writers  for  reference 
books  consult  the  State  Department  In  the 
course  of  their  research.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  our  own  State  Department  has  told 
them,  all  yoti  have  to  do  Is  to  ask  your  con- 
gressman to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  House 
document  of  February  20,  1973,  entitled 
"Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,"  Sub- 
title "U.S.  Relations  With  Panama." 

You  win  suddenly  get  the  sickening  feel- 
ing that  the  State  Department  does  not  be- 
lieve that  we  own  Ipur  own  Panama  Canal 
at  all!  "That  we  hive  no  .•sovereignty  over 
our  canal,"  "That  the  1903  treaty  Is  antl- 
qviated,"  "That  we  maintain  a  foreign  en- 
clave within  another  country,"  that  "for  the 
U.S.  to  have  a  10-mile-v;lde  swath  of  land 
through  the  jnlddle  of  another  country, 
where  otir  laws  reign,  where  people  In  that 
country  have  to  submit  themselves  to  our 
laws  and  our  courts  and  our  police.  ...  Is  an 
anachronism,"  "That  the  1903  treaty  should 
be  abolished"  ....  ad  nauseam.  This,  my  com- 
patriots, U  the  stated  position  and  opinion 
of  our  State  Department. 

There  are  dozens  of  documents  and  books 
containing  more  than  ample  evidence  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt  we  are  the  right- 
ful owners  and  sovereigns  of  our  Canal  Zone 
and  all  that's  In  it. 

I  have  read  the  treaty  of  1903  some  30 
times,  line  by  line,  word  for  word,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this:  There  are  3,078  words  In 
the  English  version  of  that  treaty  between 
Panama  and  the  U.S.A.  and  whereas  the 
word  "grant"  or  "granted"  is  used  18  times, 
the  word  "lease"  Is  used  only  once  and  then 
only  in  the  penultimate  article  number  XXV 
where  the  Republic  of  Panama  states  that 
"It  would  sell  or  lease  to  the  U.S.  such  addi- 
tional lands  adequate  and  necessary  for 
coaling  stations  in  other  pai-ts  of  Panama  as 
might  be  required."  Therefore,  we  know  that 
back  in  1903  the  word  "lease"  was  known  and 
used  and  If  the  treaty  Intended  a  lease  re- 
lationship between  Panama  and  the  U.S.A.. 
It  would  have  clearly  said  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  vei-y  same  year, 
1903,  additional  arrangements  were  made 
to  defend  the  northern  approaches  to  the 
Canal  Zone  by  making  a  lease  agreement  for 
the  coaling  and  naval  station  areas  of  Guan- 
tanamo  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the 
word  "lease"  was  used  many  times  but  never 
the  word  "grant,"  as  in  the  treaty  with 
Panama. 

Then,  there  Is  the  practical  and  logical 
consideration  which  should  be  obvious  to 
us  all:  In  the  Western  world  most  members 
of  the  legislature  are  lawyers,  in  democratic 
and  seml-democratic  bodies  of  government 
and  this  was  equrvlly  so  back   In   1902-1903. 


The  careful  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  a  law- 
yer named  Spooner,  author  of  the  Spooner 
amendment,  took  pains  to  make  It  very 
clear  to  the  President  at  that  «me,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  that  the  U.S.  Senate  gave  him  the 
necessary  authorization  to  take  the  required 
steps  to  build  an  interoceanlc  canal  provided 
he  could  secure  the  proper  title,  rights,  and 
ownership  of  all  the  land  and  water  needed 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  momentous 
and  expenslvv^  undertaking. 

Is  there  anyone,  anywhere.  In  any  nation, 
friend  or  foe,  who  would  think  that  we 
Americans  were  so  stupid  as  to  engage  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  colossal  engineering 
enterprise,  costing  htmdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  such  as  an  Interoceanlc  canal,  with- 
out having  the  proper  titles  to  the  land  and 
water  requh-ed  for  such  a  venture?  Further- 
more, fresh  In  their  minds  was  the  disastrous 
French  attempt  under  de  Lesseps  to  build 
a  canal  in  the  same  Isthmus  and  at  the  same 
time  In  history,  where  hundreds  of  mUllons 
of  doUaws  went  down  the  drain.  It  Is  not 
natural  to  presume  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  not  about  to  give  Piesident  Roosevelt, 
or  any  other  President,  a  blank  check  to 
build  an  expensive  canal  on  land  and  water 
which  was  only  leased?  To  think  otherwise 
is.  Indeed,  naive  and  an  evidence  of  abysmal 
Ignorance. 

As  If  the  considerations  1  have  just  men- 
tioned were  not  enough,  we  have  the  learned 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  In 
the  case  of  Wilson  vs.  Shaw  in  1907,  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  U.S. 
to  the  Canal  Zone.  Ten  years  later,  1914, 
the  Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  between  Colom- 
bia and  U.S.A.  was  signed  by  which  Colom- 
bia, In  exchange  for  $25  mUlion  ^^  certain 
transit  rights  in  the  Canal,  recofnlzed  the 
title  to  both  the  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Railroad,  with  its  valuable  monopoly-Iran - 
chlse,  as  vested  'entirely  and  absolutely' 
in  the  U.S.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Panama 
was  a  province  of  Colombia  prior  to  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  the  date  of  her  Independence.  At 
this  juncture  we  wish  to  dispell  some  victors 
rvimors  which  our  Communist  friends  In- 
sist on  propagating  throughout  the  world  to 
the  effect  that  the  U.S. ^arranged,  financed, 
and  promoted  the  PaiJfcma  revolt  from 
Colombia  hi  order  to  force  a  unilateral  ana 
one-sided  treaty  upon  Panama;  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  which  is 
that  at  that  time  the  U.S.  had  the  option 
to  buUd  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  where 
plans  and  siurveys  had  already  begun.  It 
was  the  Inducement  to  provide  the  U.S.  with 
clear  title  and  ownership  to  the  land  and 
waters  needed  for  the  buUding  of  the  canal 
r.hlch  was  In  effect  granted  to  the  U.S.  in 
perpetuity  which  caused  the  U.S.  to  choose 
the  Panama  site  rather  thaij  that  of  NJc.t- 
ragua. 

Our  troubles  began  when  FDR.  recog- 
nized Soviet  Russia  'in  order  to  J?elp  our 
foreign  trade  and  bring  about  peace  in  tlie 
world."  X 

Where ^ave  we  heard  that  song  before: 

In  1939  the  secretly-arranged  Hnll-Alfara 
Treaty  started  the  erosion  of  our  treai- 
rights.  Then  came  his  appointment  of  Alger 
Hiss  as  chief  of  the  State  Departmeni^ 
Office  of  Political  Affairs.  This  doubtful 
patriot,  m  his  report,  by-passing  his  chie: 
Assistant  Secretary  Braden,  designated  lo 
the  newly-founded  United  Nations  that  our 
canal  zone  was  an  "occupied  territory, ' 
thus  lending  credence  to  the  false  theory 
that  our  canal  really  belonged  to  Panama. 

In  1958tte's  brother  Milton,  accompanied 
to  Panj^i^^y  one  Roy  Rubottom  (who  later 
with  vmiam  Wleland  helped  Castro  achieve 
power  in  Cuba)  performed  one  of  the  worst 
precedents  imaginable  In  arranging  for  the 
flviiig  of  tlie  Panamanian  flag  on  U.S.  ter- 
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litory:  this  In  the  minds  of  most  Latin 
Americans  is  tantamount  to  our  recognizing 
Panama's  sovereignty  and  Is  Jvist  one  ot  the 
many  dangerous  unilateral  acts  promoted  by 
our  State  Department  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve what  Is  called  "good  relations  with 
Panama."  Then  came  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon,  each  contributing  his  share  of  fur- 
ther erosion  of  our  treaty  rights  by  unilateral 
action  without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress. 

If  you  will  now  fasten  your  seatbelts  and 
pay  close  attention,  I  shall  (quote)  one  of 
the  most  diabolical,  stupid,  and  embarrass- 
ing documents  ever  to  appear  on  any  diplo- 
matic front.  Some  call  these  eight  articles 
signed  in  Panama  the  "kiss  of  death"  to  our 
so-called  Influential  leadership  In  Latin 
America;  some  see  nothing  wrong  with  our 
throwing  away  our  sovereignty  of  such  a  stra- 
tegic asset  which,  of  course,  will  be  picked 
up  by  our  Soviet  friends:  After  all,  it  only 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  a  little  more  than  t6 
billion  and  what  is  that?  In  Foggy  Bottom 
the  difference  between  a  million  and  a  bil- 
lion Is  only  a  few  zeros  after  all,  so  why 
get  alarmed? 

I  call  your  particiolar  attention  to  the 
clever  way  in  which  the  word  ''grant"  is 
used  in  this  State  Department  document:  In 
1903  the  word  "grant"  meant  to  give,  to 
cede,  dlsov/n,  deliver  and  convey  ownership 
but  in  1974  In  the  text  prepared  by  our  State 
Department  it  is  given  the  connotation  of 
"to  loan,"  "to  lend,"  or  "cede  temporarily" 
without  transfer  of  ownership! 

Let  us  now  quote  from  the  new's  release 
from  Foggy  Bottom  dated  February  7th,  1974, 
entitled:  "U.S.-Panama  agree  on  Principles 
for  Canal  Negotiations,"  the  eight  articles  as 
agreed  upon  by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  For- 
eign Minister  Juan  Tack  in  Panama:  (1) 
The  treaty  of  1903  and  its  amendments  will 
be  abrogated  by  the  conclusion  of  an  en- 
tirely new  iiiieroceanlc  canal  treaty.  (2)  The 
concept  of  perpetuity  will  be  eliminated. 
The  new  treaty  concerning  the  lock  canal 
shall  have  a  fixed  termination  date.  (3)  Ter- 
mination of  U.S.  Jurisdiction  over  Panama 
territory  shall  take  place  promptly  !n  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  specified  In  the 
treaty.  (4)  The  Panamanian  territory  In 
which  the  Canal  Is  situated  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  R.  of  Panama.  The 
R.  of  Panama.  In  Its  capacity  as  territorial 
sovereign,  sliall  grant  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  duration  of  the  new 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Treaty  and  in  accordance 
with  what  the  treaty  states,  the  right  of  the 
use  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  airspace  which 
may  be  necessaiy  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, protection,  and  defense  of  the  Canal 
r.nd  the  tran.slt  of  ships.  (5)  The  K.  of  Pan- 
ama shall  have  a  Just  and  eqult<ible  share 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  operation 
of  the  Canal  in  its  territory.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  geographic  position  of  its 
territory  constitutes  the  principal  resource 
rf  the  R.  of  Panama.  (6)  The  R.  of  Panama 
shall  participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
Canal,  In  accordance  with  a  procedure  to  be 
agreed  upon  In  the  treaty.  The  treaty  shall 
also  provide  that  Panama  will  a&sume  total 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  Canal 
upon  termination  of  the  treaty.  The  R.  of 
Panama  shall  grant  to  the  U.S.A.  the  rights 
necessary  to  regulate  the  transit  of  ships 
through  the  Canal,  to  operate,  maintain,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Canal,  and  to  undertake 
any  other  specific  activity  related  to  those 
ends.  (7)  The  B.  of  Panama  shall  participate 
w  ith  the  U.S.A.  In  the  protection  and  defense 
of  the  Canal  In  accordpnce  with  what  Is 
agreed  in  the  new  treaty.  (8)  The  U.S.A.  and 
the  R.  of  Panama,  recognizing  the  important 
service  rendered  by  the  interoceanlc  Panama 
Canal  to  International  maritime  trafnc.  and 
bearing  In  mind  the  possibility  that  the  pres- 


ent Canal  could  become  inadequate  for  said 
traffic,  shall  bilaterally  agree  on  provisions 
for  the  new  projects  which  will  enlarge  Canal 
capacity.  Such  provisions  will  be  Incoriw- 
rated  in  the  new  treaty  In  accord  with  the 
concepts  established  in  Article  No.  3  (the 
cancellation  of  the  concept  of  perpetuity). 
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Whereas,  Under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
in  perpetuity  of  the  use.  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all  sov- 
ereign rights,  power  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of 
any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority 
as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  privately  held 
land  and  property  in  the  Zone  by  purchase 
from  individual  owners;  and 

Wliereas,  The  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  in  maintain- 
ing undiluted  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  its  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Co- 
lombia for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Canal;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Government  Is 
currently  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  both  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Itself 
without  authorization  of  the  Congress,  which 
will  diminish.  If  not  absolutely  abrogate,  the 
present  United  States  treaty-based  sover- 
eignty and  ownerslilp  of  the  Zone;   and 

Whereas,  I'hese  negotiations  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  United  States  Government  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  Panama  to  grant  an  option 
for  the  construction  of  a  "sea-level"  canal 
eventually  to  replace  the  present  canal,  and 
by  the  Panamanian  government  In  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  sovereign  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  effective 
control  over  the  operalitn  of  the  Canal  It- 
self; and 

Whereas,  Similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  United  States  in  1967  resulted  In  three 
draft  treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  will 
of  the  Congre.'^s  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  United 
States  control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  goveriuneut  that  would  further 
weaken  United  States  control  over  either  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  Many  scientists  have  demon- 
strated the  probability  that  the  removal  of 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
opening  of  a  sea-level  canal  could  lead  to 
ecological  hazards  which  the  advocates  of  the 
sea-level  canal  have  Ignored  In  their  plans; 
and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  treaties  are  solemn  obligations  binding 
on  the  parties  and  has  consistently  opposed 
the  abrogation,  modification,  or  weakening  of 
the  Treaty  of  1903;  now,  therefore,  l>e  It 

Resoli^ed  by  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  August  20,  21,  22,  1974,  that  the 
United  States  must  be  vigilant  against  all 
efforts  to  surrender  or  erode  any  of  the  U.S. 
sovereignty  or  Jurisdiction  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  or  over  the  Panama  Canal  ob- 
tained imder  the  1903  Treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  as  amended  and  re- 
vised in  1936.  and  1955;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Legion  re- 
affirm and  reiterate  its  traditional  opposition 
to  any  new  treaties  or  executive  agreements 
with  Panama  that  would  in  any  way  reduce 
our  indispensable  control  over  the  U.S. -owned 
Canal  or  Canal  Zone. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  special  order 
today  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACK  KEMP  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE 
ESSENTIAL  REFORMS  IN  THE  NA- 
TION'S PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kcmp)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  clarify  and 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Nation's 
public  service  employment  program. 

The  bill  would  change  the  Comprehen- 
.sive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973 — CETA — the  act  which  authorizes 
the  Nation's  manpower  training  and  pub- 
lic senice  employment  programs — in  six 
ways. 

First,  priority  shall  be  given  to  the 
training,  including  on-the-job  training, 
of  those  persons  whose  jobs  are  being 
funded  under  tiie  act  in  either  major 
category — manpower  training  or  public 
service  employment — for  jobs  which  are 
actually  available  hi  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  within  tlie  immediate 
geographical  area. 

Second,  such  training,  wliile  under  the 
ultimate  supervision  of  the  public  sector 
prime  sponsor,  should,  whenever  possible, 
be  carried  out  by  the  private  sector 
itself. 

Third,  those  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tively and  rapidly  returned  to  full-time, 
permanent  employment  witliin  tlie  pri- 
vate sector — through  the  training  and 
assistance  received  under  this  act — In- 
stead of  those  least  likely  to  be  so 
helped — should  be  given  priority  in 
selection. 

Fourth,  the  program  should  not  result 
in  the  displacement  or  replacement  of 
civil  sei-vants. 

Fifth,  a  civil  penaltj'  provision  would 
be  established,  levying  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  violation,  when  any  per- 
son with  responsibilities  in  the  operation 
of  any  program  receinng  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  Act  discriminates 
with  respect  to  any  program  pai-ticipant 
or  any  applicant  because  of  political  af- 
filiation, a  measure  necessary  to  put  teeth 
into  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
the  program  for  patronage  in  local  areas. 

And,  lastly,  the  actual  constmction  of 
new  buildings  or  structures  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram when  it  is  determined  that  such 
facilities  will  provide  significant  reve- 
nues to  the  units  of  government  in  the 
area. 
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CETA'S    EFFECTIVENESS    MtTST    BE    INCRtASED 

During  recent  weeks,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  significantly  expand- 
ing this  program,  as  a  means  of  counter- 
acting some  of  the  rising  imemployment 
in  the  Nation,  unemployment  created 
principally  by  double-digit-level  infla- 
tion. The  President  called  for  an  expan- 
sion jf  this  type  of  program  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  if 
unemployment  reaches  a  trigger  level. 
Many  municipal  leaders  have  made  simi- 
lar calls  since  then. 

■We  should  be  cautious  about  massive 
extensions  of  this  program,  for— like  all 
other  government  programs — funds  to 
sustain  it  must  come  from  the  taxpayers. 
In  a  well-meaning  attempt  to  put  people 
back  to  work  and  to  put  take-home  pay 
in  their  pockets,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  such  government-provided 
take-home  pay  comes  out  of  the  taxes 
collected  from  the  people. 

The  most  effective,  long  term  solu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  economic  problems 
is  a  substantial  infusion  of  capital  into 
the  expansion  of  industiy.  This  is  true 
for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  inflation  is  created  wlien 
increases  in  the  money  stock  exceed  in- 
creases in  national  productivity;  there- 
fore, by  increasing  such  productivity,  we 
lessen  the  differential,  thereby  lessening 
inflation.  Second,  industrial  expansion 
means  more  jobs  in  the  piivate  sector, 
meaning  the  generation  of  more  tax  rev- 
enues and  tlie  commensurate  lessening 
of  unemployment  burdens  in  workmen's 
compensation  funds.  Third,  it  means  less 
need  for  public  seivice  employment  pro- 
graming, thus  reducing  the  demands  on 
the  Federal  treasury  which  have  pro- 
duced the  deficits  wliich  liave  been  over- 
come through  inflation-producing  in- 
creases in  money  supply. 

During  the  course  of  the  recent  con- 
gressional elections,  poll  after  poll 
showed— no  matter  who  won  in  the  end — 
that  the  people  overwhelmingly  support 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  more  efRcient  use  of  t«x  dollars  by 
Government.  As  tlie  projected  deficit  for 
this  fiscal  year  continues  to  climb — 
some  now  say  it  could  reach  $30  billion, 
instead  of  the  $10  billion  once  forecast — 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us — Congressmen  and  Senators — to 
make  eveiT  attempt  to  insure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  taxpayers  dollars. 

When  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  on  which  I  serve,  considers 
the  proposals  which  will  be  offered  to  ex- 
pand this  program,  I  do  hope  that  the 
majority  of  its  Members  will  be  of  a  mind 
to  look  at  the  sul)stantive  nature  of  what 
it  is  we  ought  to  be  doing  with  the  funds 
authorized  by  that  act. 

It  does  little  good  to  spend  taxpayers 
dollars,  if  such  expenditiu'es  are  counter- 
productive or,  at  best,  only  marginally 
beneficial. 

It  Is  witliin  this  spirit  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  necessary  reforms  in 
the  public  service  jobs  program. 

TEAINING    AND   CONSTBUCTION 

My  area  of  principal  concern  about 
the  present  structure  of  the  program — 


both  imder  the  act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  June  4 — is  twofold: 

First,  the  prime  sponsors'  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  do  not  ade- 
quately provide  for  training — training 
essential  to  enhance  job  skills  and  there- 
by lessen  dependency  on  tax-supported 
assistance  in  general  and  public  service 
jobs  in  particular.  Stated  another  way, 
these  programs  are  contributing  little 
to  lessening  dependency  on  the  programs 
themselves. 

Second,  the  kinds  of  construction  proj- 
ects on  which  public  service  employees 
funded  by  this  act  are  to  work  are  nov,' 
limited  to  modifications,  additions,  and 
restorations  of  buildings  and  structures, 
with  the  departments  regulations  specif- 
ically proscribing  new  capital  construc- 
tion no  matter  how  worthwhile.  There 
appears  to  be  no  statutory  basis  for  this 
particular  regulation — section  94.4<g) . 

Rurining  through  both  these  concerns 
i.s  a  common  thread:  Much,  if  not  most, 
of  what  these  jobs  are  funding  today  has 
the  character  of  "make  work"  with  little 
genuine  concern  over  long  range  bene:  ts 
botli  to  the  community  and  to  tlie  person 
employed  under  the  act.  That  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  community  and  the  taxpayers, 
and  outright  cruel  to  the  person  em- 
ployed and  his  or  her  family. 

Unless  these  people  are  given  sufficient 
training  in  skills  relating  to  jobs  avail- 
able within  the  private  sector,  there  will 
be  the  greatest  danger  of  them  falling 
back  into  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment at  the  end  of  tlie  program.  This, 
in  tuin,  simply  creates  more  pressures  on 
the  Congi-ess  to  continue  the  program 
beyond  its  present  termination  date. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  break  this 
cycle  of  dependency,  thLs  "temporary  ' 
program  could  become  like  too  many 
oiliers — permanent. 

Even  though  I  voted  for  the  act  when 
it  passed  the  House  last  session,  and 
even  though  I  support  some  type  of  a 
modest  public  service  training  and  em- 
ployment program  in  highly  depressed 
areas  as  a  temporai-y  measure  for  a  pe- 
riod of  high  imemployment,  I  have  ap- 
pi'oached  this  matter  from  perspectives 
that,  first,  public  service  jobs  ought  to 
be  oriented  toward  creating  a  more  per- 
manent employability  of  the  recipient— 
in  other  words,  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  worker  will  be  better  able 
to  find  and  to  keep  a  permanent  job,  be- 
coming a  tax  generator  instead  of  a  tax 
consumer — and,  second,  that  capital 
construction  projects,  leaving  perma- 
nent, tax-generating  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity, are  preferred. 

Creating  a  higher  level  of  employa- 
bility among  each  person  who  is  given 
a  job  mider  this  program  is  essential. 
This  can  be  most  effectively  accom- 
plished through  on-the-job  training 
within  the  private  sector,  in  an  effort  to 
enhance  job  skills,  improve  motivation, 
and  lessen  dependency  on  Government- 
sponsored  employment.  That  employa- 
bility of  the  person  in  the  future  ought 
to  be  the  principal  focus  of  our  concern 
and  of  a  redrafting  of  the  basic  act. 
Those  types  of  public  service  jobs  which 


have  no,  or  little,  private  sector  compa^-a- 
bility  are  inherently  Incapable  of  assur- 
ing a  higher  degree  of  employability 
They  give  to  the  person  little  skill  ijn- 
provement  and  do  not  lessen  his  depend- 
ency. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  Cliinese 
proverb : 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  have  taken 
care  of  him  for  today.  But  teach  a  man  how 
to  fish,  and  jou  hn.e  rnken  care  of  him  for 
a  lifetime. 

Make-work,  dead-end  jobs  give  a  man 
or  woman  that  proverbial  fish.  They  take 
care  of  today's  needs,  but  do  nothing 
about  tomorrow's.  Only  when  we  teach 
him  new  skills  with  which  to  better  as- 
sure his  ov.-n  chances  of  gaining  private 
sector  employment — earning  a  li^iiig 
without  it  being  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense— do  we  do  him  the  ser\'ice  we  owe 
to  our  fellow  man. 

Additionally,  we  must  assure  oui-selves 
that  the  jobs  funded  are  devoted,  to  the 
maximum  degree  possible,  to  creatiiig 
permanent  improvements  for  our  com- 
munities. This  ought  to  be  a  side  benefit 
to  wliich  the  act  and  its  administralorr. 
pay  greater  attention. 

Capital  construction  projects  have  a 
greater  multiplier  effect  within  the  local 
economy,  dollar  for  dollar.  Building  a 
new  facility — sex»'agc  treatment  planU>. 
mass  transit,  housing,  and  so  forth — 
creates  many  more  secondary  jobs  than 
those  as.sociated  with  maintenance  kind-^ 
of  work.  Pemianent,  new  facilities  whose 
construction  is  aided  by  work  perfoiTnea 
under  this  progiam  help  foster  addi- 
tional gi-owth.  contmue  to  sene  the  com- 
munity and  serve  as  income  and  tax- 
producing  entities  in  the  local  economy. 
These  kinds  of  projects,  if  the  adminis- 
trators are  so  disposed,  can  also  be  dene 
through  a  minimum  of  bureaucracy.  Fir 
nally,  the  more  permanent  the  character 
of  benefits  derived  from  public  scr\ice 
work,  the  stronger  the  economy  of  the 
area,  thus  the  lesser  the  dependency  o.i 
outside — usually  Federal — dollars. 

I  do  not  believe  these  dual  factors- 
enhancing  employability  and  makins 
permanent  improvements  in  the  commu- 
nity—have been  considered  adequately 
by  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  prime  spon- 
sors in  the  formulation  of  their  respective 
public  service  plans.  When  one  reads  that 
the  funds  are  being  used  to  create  or  fill 
positions,  like  "dog  census  enumerators," 
much  weight  is  given  to  that  observation. 
Too  often  the  positions,  I  believe,  appear 
more  as  ways  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  received  by  the  prime 
sDonsoi-s  rather  than  ways  to  genuinely 
help  either  the  workers  or  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am  convinced,  after  a  thorough  le- 
view  of  the  act  and  its  legislative  history, 
that  there  is  much  latitude  for  providing 
training.  The  act  allows  it  in  instvuics 
after  instance.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  emphasis  has  been  put  on  thai 
fact  by  the  Federal  administratoi-s  ia 
working  with  the  units  of  local  %o\em- 
ment.  In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  admin- 
istrators ought  to  actually  require— to 
insist — that  training  be  given  top  priorit:/ 
before  they  approve  the  project  plans 
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submitted  fioin  the  prime  sponsox-s.  The 
amendments  contained  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  reflect  that. 

OTHER    AMENDMXNTS    PHOPOSED 

Instances  have  come  to  my  attention 
that  reductions-in-force  within  the  ca- 
reer, merit  system  personnel  stioictures 
of  local  governments  are  now  being  cir- 
cumvented by  hiring  CETA-funded  em- 
ployees to  carry  out  the  work  previously 
done  by  these  civil  servants.  CETA- 
funded  employees — by  being  designated 
as  temporary  appointments — are  either 
displacing  career  employees  or  are  be- 
ing used  to  replace  them  by  being  treated 
as  some  other  form  of  exemption  from 
civil  service  coverage.  This  clearly  cir- 
cumvents the  spirit  of  our  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations  and  is,  in  practice, 
a  way  in  which  to  shift  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing Government  personnel  salaries  from 
the  local  tax  funds  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Section  4  of  tlie  bill  I  Introduced 
today  would  proscribe  this  within  a  180- 
day  period. 

News  stories  have  also  appeared  in  re- 
cent weeks  about  the  possible  use  of 
these  funds  for  political  patronage.  Giv- 
ing a  person  a  job  because  of  lois  politi- 
cal registi-atlon,  affiliation,  or  associa- 
tion— or  denying  him  one  on  the  same 
basis — is  repugnant,  and  while  the  exist- 
ing act — section  610,  prohibition  against 
political  activity — and  section  612,  non- 
discrimination— could  be  construed  to 
prohibit  such  practices,  there  is  no  pen- 
alty provision.  The  act  says  do  not  do 
this,  but  then  it  provides  for  no  penal- 
ties if  someone  does  do  it.  Section  5  of 
the  amendments  introduced  today  would 
remedy  tliis. 

Section  205(c)(7)  of  the  existing  act 
makes  it  clear  tlaat  the  hardest  core  un- 
employed— those  least  likely  to  find  work 
— are  to  be  recipients  of  assistance  un- 
der the  act.  To  me,  tliis  seems  exactly 
reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  The  mar- 
ginally unemployed  people  are  more 
likely  to  receive,  tln-ough  an  increase  in 
their  Job  skills,  permanent  employment 
within  the  private  sector,  moving  ofif  the 
tax  dependency  payrolls.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hardest  coi'e  unemployed  are 
tliat  way  for  reasons  closely  associated 
with  an  almost  total  lack  of  job  skills. 
At  a  time  when  we  absolutely  must  as- 
sure ourselves  that  every  Federal  dollar 
spent  obtains  the  maximum  benefit,  our 
dollars  ought  to  be  spent  most  effectively 
and  efficiently,  and  tliat  means  on  those 
who  can  be  most  effectively  and  rapidly 
put  back  into  private  sector  jobs.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  remedy 
this  problem,  too. 

TEXT    OF   THE    BILL 

The  text  of  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
today,  tiie  proposed  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  follows: 

H.R.  17526 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  clarify 
the  training  goals  of  such  Act.  to  permit 
private  organizations  to  train  employees  for 
Jobs   funded    under    such    Act.    to    assure 
that  such  employees  receive  an  opportu- 
nity for  employment  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  encited  by  the  Senate  avd  Hovsr 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  Stctes  of 
America  in  Cungrcfs  assemblrd. 
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snor.T  TITLJ; 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive   Employment   and   Training 
Act  .A.niendments  of  1974". 

TRAINING  PROCRAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-203;  87  Stat.  839) 
r hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■Act")    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OF  PrRPOSES 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  Job  training  for  economically 
disadvantaged,  unemployed,  and  underem- 
ployed persons.  It  also  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  employment  opportxmltles  for 
such  persons,  and  to  assure  that  training 
and  other  services  lead  to  maximum  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  enhance  self-suffi- 
ciency by  establishing  a  flexible  and  decen- 
tralized system  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs.". 

(2)  Section  201  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  ns  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  title  to  provide  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  with  training  and  man- 
power services  to  enable  such  persons  to 
move  Into  employment  or  training  not  sup- 
ported under  this  title.  It  also  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  thLs  title  to  provide  such  persona 
with  transitional  employment  in  Jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services  In  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment.". 

(b)(1)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (8)  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  foUowhig  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  provides  that  the  prime  sponsor  will 
provide  private  organizations  and  associa- 
tions with  an  opportunity  to  train  persons 
to  t)e  hired  to  fUl  Jobs  created  under  this 
title,  except  that  such  training  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  prime 
sponsor; ". 

(2)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10)  through 
(26)  as  paragraphs  (11)  through  (27),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (9)  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph : 

"(10)  assurances  that  the  applicant  wiU 
provide  private  organizations  and  associa- 
tions with  an  opportunity  to  train  persons 
to  be  hired  to  fill  Jobs  created  under  this 
title,  except  that  such  training  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  appli- 
cant;". 

(c)  Section  603(9)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  training  and  related  services  under 
any  such  program  are  Intended  to  provide 
employment  which  Is  comparable  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  in  the  geographical  area 
involved,  and  are  designed,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consistent  with  every  In- 
dividual's fullest  capabilities,  to  lead  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  enabling  partici- 
pants to  become  economically  self-sufflci- 
ent;". 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  Section  205(c)(7)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "severely  disad- 
vantaged" and  all  that  follows  through 
"without  assistance"  and  inserting  in  U«u 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "likely  to  receive  im- 
mediate benefits  from  such  program  and 
who  wUl  be  able  to  obtain  permanent  em- 
ployment In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy within  a  reajionable  period  of  time  as 
a  result  of  assistance  they  receive". 

DISPLACEMKNT   OF   CH'Il,   SERVICE   EMPLOYEES; 
CAPITAL  CONSTKtTCTION 

Sec.  4.  Section  603  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (14) .  by  .striking  out  the  period  at  the 


end  of  paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  hi  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(16)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
hiring  of  persons  for  the  performance  of 
functions  which  were  performed,  at  any 
time  during  the  180-day  period  Immediately 
before  the  date  on  which  such  hiring  would 
occur,  by  persons  employed  imder  applicable 
civU  service  laws  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  Involved;  and 

"(17)  the  program  permits  modlflcatlon. 
nddition.  or  restoration  of  an  exlstUig  build- 
ing or  structure.  If  such  modification,  addi- 
tion, or  restoration  Increases  the  usefulness, 
productivity,  or  servlcable  life  of  such  buUd- 
Ing  or  structure,  and  the  program  permits 
construction  of  a  building  or  structure  If  the 
prime  sponsor,  governmental  unit,  or  other 
person  responsible  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram determlne.s  that  operation  of  such 
building  or  structure  will  provide  slgnlflcant 
revenues  to  the  governmental  unit  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  building  or  struc- 
uire  Is  constructed.". 

CIVIL    PENALTY    FOR    CERTAIN    \^OL.\TIONS 

Sec  5.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  redeslgnatliig 
.sections  614  and  615  as  sections  615  and  616. 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  613  the  following  new  section: 

"CIVIL     PENALTY     FOR     CERTAIN     VIOLATIONS 

•  SEC.  614.  Any  person  with  responsibilities 
In  the  operation  of  any  program  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  who  dis- 
criminates with  respect  to  any  program 
participant  or  any  applicant  for  participation 
In  such  program  becavise  of  political  affilia- 
tion, shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  such  act  of  discrimination. 
Such  penalty  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  recovered  In  a  clvU  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  any  appropriate  court  of 
the  United  States.". 

CALL  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  these 
amendments  ought  to  be  «iacted  as 
soon  as  possible.  Even  if  an  expansion  or 
extension  of  the  program  is  not  enacted 
this  session,  these  amendments  ought  to 
become  law  to  govern  the  existing  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  would  be  well  served  to 
insure  the  enactment  of  these  reforms. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"inflation"  has  dominated  the  head- 
lines in  recent  months.  President  Ford 
declared  it  "Public  Enemy  No.  1."  Econ- 
omists have  debated  about  how  to  curb 
it.  Individual  citizens  have  confronted  it 
on  eveiy  trip  to  the  groceiy  store. 

Now  vying  with  inflation  for  the  head- 
lines, however,  is  another  severe  eco- 
nomic problem:  Unemployment.  Each 
day  brings  new  reports  of  lay-offs  and 
cut-backs. 

In  a  speech  on  this  floor  last  October 
7. 1  outlined  my  views  on  Inflation  and  at 
the  same  time  noted  the  problem  of 
imemployment  looming  on  the  horizon. 
I  said: 

As  the  disparity  between  price  levels  and 
spendable  Income  grows,  the  more  precipitous 
the  decline  in  economic  activity.  In  fact,  by 
late  1978,  It  Is  my  belief  that  unemployment 
(which  should  reach  7  percent)  will  replace 
inflation   as  "Public   Enemy  No.   1." 
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For  the  growing  number  of  citizens 
out  of  work,  of  course,  unemployment 
already  is  "Public  Enemy  No.  1." 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  act  now 
to  extend  unemployment  benefits  so  that 
those  who  lose  their  Jobs  wrU  have  a 
greater  measure  of  protection.  There- 
fore, today  I  am  introducing  the  Special 
Unemployment    Compensation    Act    of 

1974.  ,  . 

The  bill  would  extend  imemployment 
Insurance  benefits  for  an  additional  13 
weeks  for  those  eligible  to  participate  in 
regular  State  or  extended  Federal-State 
programs.  A  full  26  weeks  would  be  pro- 
vided for  those  not  covered  by  regular 
unemployment  insurance. 

The  extension  would  be  triggered  if, 
for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive 
calendar  months:  First,  the  rate  of  na- 
tional unemployment — seasonally  ad- 
justed—averaged 6  percent  or  more,  and 
second,  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the 
area  averaged  6  percent  or  more. 

An  "area"  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Labor  and  must  have  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least  250.000. 

Fortunatelj',  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  Dayton  is  much  lower  than  in  many 
other  American  cities,  and  the  "trigger" 
rate  of  6  percent  has  not  been  reached. 

However,  reports  of  lay-offs  at  Dayton 
plants  of  General  Motors  and  Chrj'sler 
have  concerned  me.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  preparations  should  be  made  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  insurance  If  the  em- 
ployment rate  does  rise  significantly. 
Such  an  extension,  for  an  additional  13 
weeks,  would  serve  three  purposes. 

First,  since  it  is  difficult  to  find  jobs  in 
a  period  of  growing  unemployment,  the 
extension  will  provide  additional  time  for 
job-hunting. 

Second,  the  extended  benefits  will  bet- 
ter enable  those  families  affected  to  meet 
their  needs  while  the  breadwinner  is  out 
of  work. 

Third,  the  extended  benefits  will  sta- 
bilize the  economy  by  providing  purchas- 
ing power  that  will  prevent  the  recession 
from  growing  more  intense. 

K  this  bill,  which  was  originally  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Marvin  Esch, 
of  Michigan,  is  enacted  into  law.  its  pro- 
visions will  combine  with  the  26  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits  provided  under 
the  Ohio  program  and  the  13  weeks  of 
benefits  under  the  State-Federal  emer- 
gency program,  to  result  in  a  total  of  52 
weeks  of  benefits  for  the  unemployed. 

The  program  will  be  financed  from 
Federal  general  revenues. 


No  matter  how  busy  the  season,  or  how 
great  the  pressures  of  his  business  Ufe.  Paul 
Bryan  was  not  only  there  when  the  school 
board  met,  but  devoted  many  other  hours 
to  the  school  business. 

For  26  years  he  has  served  the  schools 
not  only  of  his  own  district,  but  of  the 
county  at  large.  The  people  sent  him  back 
into  office  almost  automatically.  His  record 
and  his  personality  did  his  campaigning  for 

For  more  than  20  years  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  and  he  has 
seen  some  stormy  times  and  heard  bitter 
words  during  that  tenure. 

His  dry  wit  has  knocked  down  rising 
tempers,  "his  unflappable  good  humor  and 
hard  common  scute  pricked  baUoons  of 
heated  rheto.ic.  And  when  necessary,  he  has 
put  a  loot  down  hard  on  foolishness. 

When  he  first  came  on  the  school  board, 
there  were  less  than  100  teachers  in  the  Lake 
County  school  system.  He  has  seen  that  num- 
ber rise  to  right  at  1,000. 

Not  a  single  school  principal  working  when 
Bryan  began  his  service  now  remains  in  the 
school  system.  He  has  seen  stiperintendenta 
and  board  members  come  and  go,  but  Paul 
Bryan  has  been  on  duty,  steady  as  a  rock  for 
others  to  lean  on — or  butt  a  head  against. 

When  a  citizen  said,  "I  dont  know  how 
they  will  get  along  without  you."  he  said 
cheerfully,  "Oh,  they'll  get  along  fine.  And 
Im  going  to  be  around,  ready  to  help  any 
wav  I  can." 

We  believe  this.  Paul  Bryan  Is  retiring  this 
year  from  his  seat  on  the  school  board,  but 
he  will  never  give  up  his  interest  and  con- 
cern for  Lake  County  schools.  He  wouldn't 
know  how. 


Tliis  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  most  deserv- 
ing man.  Paul  Bryan,  and  the  many  like 
him  across  this  Nation,  are  the  cement 
that  holds  our  democracy  together.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  join  me  in  this  tribute  to 
a  great  American. 


LEGISLATION  TO  UPGRADE  THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  SECURITY  IN- 
COME PROGRAM 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  BRYAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chappell)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
citizens  In  an  area  contribute  so  much 
to  community  life  that  it  is  befitting  that 
we  recognize  those  individuals.  One  such 
beloved  man  Is  Paul  W.  Bryan.  The  Daily 
Commercial,  Lessburg,  Fla.,  printed  the 
following  editorial  about  him : 

Many  good  men  have  served  on  Lake 
County  School  Board,  and  will  continue  to 
serve,  but  It  wUl  never  be  quite  the  same 
without  Paul  Bryan. 

CXX 2369— Part  28 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supple- 
mentary security  Income  program- 
SSI which  provides  assistance  to  the 

needv  aged,  blind,  and  dis,Tbled.  has  been 
in  exLstence  for  almost  1  full  year.  Many 
of  us  in  Congress,  as  well  as  on  the  State 
level,  are  painfully  aware  of  the  inade- 
quacies in  SSI  and  believe  that  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  program 
is  needed. 

Early  this  session,  I,  along  with  several 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation.  In- 
troduced a  legislative  package  designed 
to  correct  the  most  glaring  of  the  in- 
equities in  SSI.  I  took  the  opportunity 
over  the  recess  to  discuss  tliis  legislation 
with  various  individuals  and  groups  on 
tlie  State  level  who  are  involved  with  SSI 
to  detei-mine  how  the  bill  might  be  ex- 
panded or  improved.  One  of  tlie  greatest 
problems  with  SSI  is  its  lack  of  flexi- 
bility in  responding  to  Individual  needs, 
a  Ehortccming  which  retards  the  overall 
quality  of  assistance  provided  to  our 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  From 
the  discussions  I  held  in  New  York,  I 
felt  that  legislation  now  in  the  hopper 


could  be  Improved,  with  a  view  toward 
Introducing  a  greated  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity to  SSL  ^  ^ 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  builds  upon  our  earlier  efforts  to 
upgrade  SSI.  This  bill  adds  seveiW  new 
provisions  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. First,  the  bill  requires  financial  as- 
sistance, within  24  hours,  to  individual^ 
who  face  emergency  hardship  as  a  resuK 

of: 

Their  SSI  check  being  lost,  stolen,  or 
undelivered  or  money  from  a  cashed  SSI 
check  being  lost  or  stolen:  and 

Their  furniture  or  clothing  being  stoleil 
or  their  furniture,  clothing,  and  fuel 
being  destroyed  or  damaged  in  a  fire  or 
ficod.  . 

Unfortunately,  in  many  areas,  rob- 
beries and  fires  are  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  When  an  SSI  recipient  is 
the  victim,  he  has  ver>'  little  recourse  for 
assistance  to  replace  his  losses,  and  he 
mav  in  fact  go  for  an  entire  month  with- 
out life-supporting  funds  or  necessities, 
like  fuel  and  clothing.  Emergency  assist- 
ance is  essential. 

Second,    my   bill    would    provide    for 
"transitional  assistance"  to  a  recipient 
who  is  moving  from  a  protective  envi- 
ronment  to   a   setting   which   requires 
greater  independence.  It  is  simply  com- 
mon sense  that  a  needy  individual  who 
is  moving  from,  say,  a  hospital  to  a  foster 
home,  or  from  a  foster  home  to  an  apart- 
ment, will  need  certain  Items  like  cloth- 
ing or  furniture.  At  present.  SSI  does  not 
have  the  flexibility  to  help  provide  to  in- 
dividuals in  this  transition  state  neces- 
sities they  lack.  We  cannot  expect  a 
needy  disabled  citizen  or  older  American 
to  have  the  resources  to  acquire  from 
scratch  clothing  or  furniture  or  other 
items  he  needs  when  he  moves  to  a  com- 
pletely new  environment  when  his  regu- 
Ifir  SSI  check  covers  only  the  barest  of 
essentials.  Special  allowances  to  Individ- 
uals in  this  transition  period  are  needed. 
Third,  this  legislation  would  provide 
special  assistance  to  recipients  who  re- 
quire special  diets  for  medical  reasons. 
Manv  of  our  elderly,  in  particular,  re- 
ouire  special  diets  to  combat  diseases  like 
diabetes  or  arieriosclerosis ;  the  ability  to 
afford  a  special  diet  is.  in  many  cases,  a 
life  or  death  matter.  Tlie  monthly  SSI 
paj-mpnt  has  not  kept  pace  with  sky- 
rocketing food  costs:   SS:  recipients  m 
the  five  "cash-out"  States  do  not  receive 
food   stamps.   For   SSI   recipients   who 
must  rely  on  special,  and  often  more 
costly,   foods,  the  Inadequacies  of  SSI 
can  soell  disaster.  Special  allowances  for 
these' Individuals  must  be  provided. 

Fourth  this  legislation  would  insure 
'•,x)cket  money"  for  aU  SSI  recipients 
who  reside  in  proprietary  homes.  At 
present,  only  tho.se  recipients  who  were 
■grandfathered"  into  SSI,  who  live  in 
propiietaiT  homes,  receive  a  special  al- 
lowance for  personal  needs,  like  razor 
blades,  ciearettes  or  clothing. 

Those  residents  of  proprietaiT  homes 
who  were  not  formerly  on  the  State's 
public  assistance  progiam.  but  who  are 
now  eligible  for  SSI,  do  not  receive  any 
type  of  pocket  money.  The  inequity  Is 
obvious  and  the  hardship  it  creates  is 
simplv  umiecessary.  Reasonable  personal 
allowances  must  be  provided  to  all  SSI 
recipients. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  new  fea- 
tures of  my  legislation,  which  are  de- 
signed to  create  greater  flexibility  in  the 
SSI  program.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
visions, my  bill  includes  the  following 
provisions  from  the  earliest  legislation: 

It  mandates  cost-of-living  increases  In 
SSI  similar  to  those  available  to  social 
security  recipients. 

It  prohibits  a  reduction  in  SSI  pay- 
ments when  social  security  increases  take 
effect. 

It  provides  home  relief  payments  to 
disabled  applicants  in  the  period  before 
determination  of  their  disability  is  made. 

It  eliminates  the  third  party  payee  in 
the  case  of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
if  benefits  paid  directly  to  these  indi- 
viduals will  aid  in  their  rehabilitation. 

It  restores  food  stamp  eligibility  to  all 
SSI  recipients. 

I  will  be  asking  for  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation;  I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  responsibility 
we  have  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
assistance  to  those  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  our  help. 


CONGRESSM.\N  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 
OPPOSES  WEAPONS  TESTING, 
VOICES  CONCERN  OVER  NUCLEAR 
POWER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  register  my  opposition  to 
the  supplemental  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  H.R.  16609. 
This  bill  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfect 
example  of  legislation  which  is  misguided 
and  inconsistent  with  the  national  prior- 
ities which  this  Congress  has  attempted 
to  establish  in  recent  years.  Where  grave 
questions  exist  concerning  the  safety  and 
continued  feasibility  of  nuclear  fission 
as  a  means  of  producing  energy,  we  au- 
thorize and  subsequently  appropriate  a 
very  limited  amount  of  money.  But  where 
the  defense  budget  and  arms  prolifera- 
tion are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  our  generosity. 

I  would  first  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  largest  authorization  contained 
within  this  bUl,  the  $57.5  million  which 
is  designated  for  weapons  testing.  I  feel 
that  this  provision  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  coimtry's  good  faith  in  interna- 
tional dealings  and  treatymaking.  The 
legislation  authorizes  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram of  testing  for  150-kiloton-yleld 
weapons  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
America's  treaty  commitments.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  testing  of  high  yield  weapons 
over  150  kilotons  is  expressly  forbidden 
after  March  31,  1976.  In  making  such  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  was  serving  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  were  concerned  with  this 
rimaway  arms  race  and  that  we  no  longer 
intended  to  let  it  continue.  But  rather 
than  complying  with  the  spirit  of  this 
test  ban,  the  pending  legislation  is  in 
effect  sajdng,  let  us  take  advantage  of 
the  remaining  loopholes  under  the  treaty. 

The  passage  of  this  A£C  authoriza- 


tion seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  break- 
through which  has  recently  been  reached 
in  the  arms  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  very  same  day  that  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  announced  that  basic 
agreements  have  been  arrived  at  in  "put- 
ting a  cap  on  the  arms  race,"  the  Con- 
gress is  acting  to  beat  deadlines  im- 
posed by  existing  treaties.  If  the  United 
States  conducts  itself  in  this  mamier, 
how  can  we  expect  others  to  honor 
agreements  in  this  very  vital  area  of 
arms  control?  Approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  only  seiTe  to  make  the  United 
States  look  two-faced  to  the  internation- 
al community. 

A  second  objection  which  I  have  to  the 
supplemental  AEG  authorization  con- 
cerns the  limited  amount  of  money 
which  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ear- 
mark for  safeguarding  nuclear  power- 
plant  operations.  In  this  bill  a  mere  $23 
million  is  spent  to  improve  the  trans- 
portation security  of  nuclear  materials 
and  to  safeguard  such  materials  from  di- 
version from  their  intended  use.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  is  all  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  to  insure  the  safety 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  but  it  is  indica- 
tive of  our  laxity  in  this  field.  I  am  es- 
pecially concerned  about  nuclear  power 
because  Massachusetts  and  the  North- 
east in  general  are  increasingly  becoming 
prime  areas  for  nuclear  plant  expansion. 
Numerous  nuclear  plants  are  presently 
in  operation  in  New  England,  and  fore- 
casts for  the  future  demonstrate  that 
others  will  be  mushrooming  throughout 
the  six-State  region  in  the  next  25  years. 
Indeed,  of  the  1,000  nuclear  plants  now 
being  planned  for  construction  in  the 
United  States  by  the  year  2000,  200  of 
them  will  be  located  in  New  England. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  as- 
sessing the  risks  of  nuclear  power,  but  I 
am  impressed  by  the  number  of  con- 
cerned scientists,  engineers,  members  of 
the  public,  and  even  former  AEC  em- 
ployees who  have  spoken  out  against  the 
dangers  of  the  commercial  fission  proc- 
esses. In  reading  and  studying  the  vo- 
luminous literature  in  this  field,  I  have 
found  that  all  is  not  well  in  a  number  of 
sub-areas  of  nuclear  power.  While  this 
is  not  a  complete  listing  of  possible  trou- 
ble spots,  I  have  noted  that  radioactive 
waste  disposal,  emergency  core  cooling, 
low-level  radiation,  sabotage  and  terror- 
ism, and  the  possibility  of  accidents  aU 
pose  significant  hazards  for  nuclear 
powerplants. 

The  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  has 
become  an  increasingly  thorny  problem 
in  recent  years  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  nuclear  community 
as  more  and  more  plants  go  "on  the  line" 
and  begin  producing  highly  dangerous 
waste  byproducts.  The  standard  AEC 
solution  for  waste  disposal  has  been  dis- 
puted by  both  the  experts  and  the  facts 
of  late,  as  no  easy  solution  has  presented 
itself.  Currently,  millions  and  millions  of 
gallons  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
derived  from  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion, research  and  powerplant  operations 
are  being  stored  in  a  number  of  waste 
disposal  sites. 

However,  the  technology  used  has 
shown  itself  to  be  unfit  for  the  task  at 


hand,  with  the  result  that  numerous 
radioactive  leaks  have  occurred  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  Jime  of  1973  for  exam- 
ple, massive  leaks  occurred  at  the  Han- 
ford  reservation  in  Washington  State, 
where  these  wastes  are  stored.  Science 
magazine  reported  tliat  before  the  leaks 
were  stopped,  115,000  gallons  of  liquid 
containinfo  cesium,  strontium,  Plutonium 
and  smaller  amounts  of  assorted  fission 
byproducts  were  released  into  the  Han- 
ford  soil.  Other  examples  of  radioactive 
leaks  could  also  be  mentioned,  pointing 
out  that  serious  problems  remain  in  tlie 
waste  disposal  area. 

Tile  emergency  core  cooUng  system— 
ECCS — is  another  cause  of  major  con- 
cern with  respect  to  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  core  cooling  system  is  designed  as  a 
plant's  "emergency  brake,"  to  cool  the 
hot  and  highly  radioactive  reactor  core 
if  normal  cooling  water  is  lost  through 
an  accident.  Although  the  concept  of  the 
ECCS  is  persuasive,  tests  performed  to 
check  the  operations  of  the  system  have 
shown  that  it  has  not  performed  as  ex- 
pected. Even  some  of  the  AEC's  own  staff 
have  noted  the  inadequacies  of  the 
ECCS,  indicating  by  way  of  memoranda 
that  the  criteria  for  the  ECCS  is  not  con- 
servative enough  and  that  accident  con- 
dition factors  have  not  been  sufficiently 
allowed  for  or  investigated. 

Mr.  C.  George  Lawson,  one  of  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory's  authorities 
on  the  ECCS,  summarized  the  unfortu- 
nate state  of  cooling  technology  in 
March  of  1972.  Mr.  Lawson  reported : 

Any  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  emergency  core  cooling  systems  Is 
speculative. 

I  for  one  am  not  tremendously  encour- 
aged by  the  state  of  the  nuclear  art  when 
statements  such  as  these  are  made  by 
genuinely  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
field. 

Low-level  radiation  emissions  for  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  a  third  area  of 
concern  for  me.  While  the  emissions  are 
genuinely  low  level,  their  release  safety 
criteria  is  based  on  "natural"  radiation 
levels,  on  the  theory  that  the  risks  pre- 
sented by  nuclear  plants  are  justified  if 
substantially  more  radiation  is  not  added 
to  tlie  environment. 

While  this  theory  has  been  the  stand- 
ard AEC  dogma  over  the  past  20  years, 
scientists  are  presently  unable  to  dem- 
onstrate how  much  or  how  little  ex- 
posure to  low  levels  of  radioactivity  can 
cause  actual  damage.  Cancer  and  pre- 
mature aging  are  the  two  most  signifi- 
cant forms  of  damage  which  may  result 
from  exposure  to  even  the  lowest  levels, 
but  perhaps  most  significantly,  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  radioactivity  may  have 
profound  genetic  consequences.  Yet  even 
if  these  emission  criteria  were  proven  to 
be  safe,  we  would  still  face  possible  dan- 
ger from  the  "concentration  effect,"  the 
tendency  of  radioactive  materials  to 
concentrate  selectively  in  specific  orga- 
nisms. Studies  have  shown  by  way  of 
illustration  that  duck  egg  yolks  have  ex- 
hibited 40,000  times  the  radiation  level 
of  the  water  in  which  they  Uved  while 
blueglll  bones  showed  a  concentration 
8,720  times  that  of  their  environment. 
This  concentration  Is  especially  worri- 
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some  as  mankind  can  be  eventually  af- 
fected through  the  food  chain  by  radi- 
ation which  may  have  been  originaUy 
generated  through  low  level  emissions. 
The  possibility  of  sabotage  and  terror- 
ism against  nuclear  materials  or  instal- 
lations is  a  fourth  dang'^r  wliich  must  be 
considered.  Until  just  recently  very  little 
thought  was  given  to  this  matter,  but 
the  increased  level  of  terrorist  activity 
has  shown  that  real  threats  may  lurk 
here.  "These  dangei-s  raise  the  foreseeable 
threat  of  future  terrorists  seizing  nu- 
clear power  installations  in  an  effort  to 
advance  particular  causes,  or  nuclear 
materials  could  be  seized  In  transit.  I 
think  it  Is  fortunate  that  part  of  the 
money  authorized  in  the  supplemental 
authorization  will  go  to  safeguarding 
nuclear  transportation  security,  but  it 
Is  obvious  that  many  shortfalls  still 
exist.  This  was  highlighted  by  a  1973 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  which 
declared  that  security  regulations 
euardinj  against  theft  or  sabotage  in 
nuclear    installations    were    extremely 

lax. 

Neither  Is  it  happenstance  that  an  em- 
inent international  group  of  scientists 
representing  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  recently  specified  sabo- 
tage and  waste  disposal  as  the  most  dis- 
tressing problems  facing  future  nuclear 
power  production.  I  fear  that  grave  con- 
sequences could  result  in  this  sabotage 
and  terrorism  area,  and  unfortunately, 
nuclear  power  Installations  seem  to  pre- 
sent an  Ideal  target  for  such  activities. 

Finally,  while  the  nuclear  Industry  has 
maintained  a  commendable  safety  record 
up  to  the  present,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  possibility  of  nuclear  accidents 
is  as  remote  as  some  would  like  to  have 
us  believe.  In  the  highly  regarded  Ras- 
mussen  Report  it  states  that  the  chances 
of  a  disastrous  nuclear  accident  occur- 
ring are  extremely  small,  but  the  stakes 
are  so  high  and  the  possible  outcome  so 
Incredible  that  we  cannot  just  accept 
these  assurances  at  face  value.  Already, 
noted  nuclear  scientists  have  questioned 
both  the  report's  data  and  conclusions, 
and  secret  AEC  task  force  studies  have 
concluded  that  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  accidents  are  that  remote. 
Moreover,  neither  the  AEC  nor  the  Ras- 
mussen  report  can  provide  validated 
numbers  on  accident  probability  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  required  data.  In  short, 
bland  assurances  will  not  do — tlie  possi- 
ble consequences  of  a  nuclear  disaster 
are  just  too  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  jmssage  of  this  sup- 
plemental AEC  authorization  is  indeed 
disheartening  to  me.  First,  we  are  trying 
to  avoid  the  spirit  of  our  treaty  commit- 
ments by  stepping  up  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  in  order  to  beat  specified 
deadlines.  And  second,  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  insure  the  safety  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  plant  operations.  As 
I  originally  stated.  I  feel  that  tliis  legis- 
lation is  just  one  fiuther  Illustration  of 
tills  country's  misguided  priorities.  I  am 
not  optimistic  for  the  future  if  such 
short-sighted  decisions  continue  to  cliar- 
acterize  the  U.S.  actions  in  these  two 
Tital  areas. 


UNMERRY  CHRISTMAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
reports  from  Detroit  indicate  that  it  will 
be  an  unmerry  Christmas  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  auto  v,'orkers.  And  it 
may  be  that  further  layoffs  are  in  the 
offing.  So  desperate  is  the  plight  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers,  that  Mr.  R. 
C.  Gerstenberg,  chairman  of  General 
Motor-s,  placed  signed  ads  in  the  Novem- 
ber 20  and  26,  1974,  editions  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pleading  v.-ith  the  Ameri- 
can motorist  to  buy  a  new  car.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  ads  was  simple  and  direct, 
buy  a  new  car,  prevent  unemployment, 
and  preserve  the  economy. 

One's  immediate  reaction  to  this  ad  is 
indeed  favorable.  We  must  stop  the  es- 
calating unemployment,  and  improved 
automobile  sales  would  certainly  help 
reverse  the  current  trend  in  the  auto  in- 
dustrj'  and  its  related  supply  industries. 

The  irony  of  this  ad,  however,  comes 
to  light  when  we  review  the  intensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  that  has  been  waged 
by  the  automobile  manufacturers  up  to 
now. 

My  attention  was  di'awn  to  an  Olds- 
mobile  ad  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  30,  1974.  In- 
cluded in  the  ad  was  a  chart  comparing 
the  fuel  consumption  of  various  Olds- 
mobile  models,  which  used  test  results  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
rather  than  the  conventional  self-serving 
data  of  the  auto  manufacturers. 

Using  information  from  the  ad  along 
with  data  on  vehicle  weight,  supplied  by 
a  local  dealer,  resulted  in  the  following: 


Model 


Weight - 
(pounds) 


Mileage 


City  Hizhway 


.  2-Door  model  comparably 
equipped  with  250.  L6  en- 
gine; 

Omega 3,425 

Cutlass ..-  3,773 

,  2-doof  model,  comparably 
equipped  with  350,  V8  en- 

Omega 3525 

Cuttass -       3.8" 

Delta  8g *.«3 


16 


14 
15 
14 


21 
21 


19 
20 
18 


While  the  Omega  weighs  348  pounds 
less  than  the  Cutlass  It  provided  no  bet- 
ter mileage. 

While  the  250/L6  engine  Is  not  avail- 
able in  a  Delta  88,  the  350 /V8  is  avaUable 
in  all  three  models.  When  we  compare 
the  mileage  on  models  equipped  with 
this  engine,  we  note  that  the  Cutlass  gets 
better  mileage  than  the  lighter  Omega 
and  that  the  Delta  88,  which  is  958 
poimds  heavier  than  the  Omega  got  the 
same  mileage  as  the  Omega  for  citj'  driv- 
ing, 14  miles  per  gallon. 

While  a  basic  principle  of  physics 
holds  that  the  lighter  the  weight  of  an 
object,  the  less  energy  required  to  move 
it,  the  Oldsmobile  division  of  General 
Motors  has  evidently  taken  exception  to 
such  principle  and  provides  the  Ameri- 
can motorist  with  two  different  models 


almobt  1,000  pounds  different  in  weight 
but  wliich  provide  the  same  mileage. 

The  message  of  all  of  this  from  Olds- 
mobile  is  very  simple,  there  is  no  fuel- 
economy  in  our  small  Omega  model,  so 
why  not  buy  the  bigger  Cutlass  or  Delta 
88? 

It  was  rather  fortuitous  that  on  the 
same  day  I  noticed  this  ad  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  that  newspaper  cairied 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Brinegar  indicated  that 
DOT  was  reconsidering  its  bumper  safety 
reqtiirement  because  the  additional 
weight  of  the  shock  resistant  bumper 
caused  poorer  mileage.  I  suggest  that 
Secretary  Brinsgar  cannot  prove  his 
case  by  relying  on  Oldsmobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  recite 
the  various  advertising  schemes  of  the 
other  automobile  manufacturers,  but  the 
message  is  the  same;  namely,  buy  a  full- 
size  car,  because  the  fuel  savings  of  ttie 
American  compact  cars  is  either  minus- 
cule or  nonexistent  when  compared  with 
full-size  models. 

I  submit  that  the  American  motorist 
is  a  lot  more  intelligent  than  Detroit 
realizes  and  that  not  only  does  the  mo- 
torist see  through  the  sham  advertising, 
but  he  refuses  to  buy  anything  Detroit 
offers. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  ovennhelmlng 
majority  of  Americans  are  seriously  in- 
terested in  conserving  energy,  but  De- 
troit offers  them  no  assistance.  Instead, 
it  offers  the  American  motorist  the 
"Hobson's  choice"  of  either  purchasing 
the  standard  gas  guzzlers  or  piuxhasing 
fuel -conserving  foreign  imports  which 
already  cause  unemployment  for  Ameri- 
can auto  workers  as  well  as  contribute 
to  our  worsening  trade  deficit. 

The  American  automobile  manufac- 
tiu-ers  with  their  consumer-conditioning 
advertising  have  held  hostage  the  Ameri- 
can motorist  far  too  long.  The  message 
now  from  the  car-bujing  public  is  direct 
and  clear,  give  us  fuel  economy  vehicles 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  onus  is  on  De- 
troit to  respond  to  consumer  wishes, 
rather  than  to  continue  producing  the 
conventional  gas  guzzlers  they  are  now 
beseeching  the  American  public  to  buy. 
Unlike  other  sectors  of  the  American 
economy,  where  shortages  have  led  to 
price  increa-ses,  there  Is  a  surfeit  of  auto- 
mobiles at  Detroit.  But  the  American 
motorist  has  indicated  he  does  not  want 
them. 

The  hour  Is  at  hand  for  Detroit  to  re- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  the  en«i-gy-con- 
scious  motorist.  Only  the  auto  industry 
can  take  action  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  consumer. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  20. 
1974] 
Cars,  Jobs  and  P«ociir?3 

Economic  progress  Is  like  a  wheel.  Wlien 
it  loses  speed  It  wobbles,  and  when  It  stops 
It  falls.  Kerplunk. 

To  keep  ovu*  economy  rolling,  Americans 
must  not  be  afraid  to  buy  what  they  want 
and  need.  Demand  means  production;  more 
production  means  more  Jobs,  stronger  busi- 
nesses, and  more  revenues  for  our  t^wns  and 
cities,  our  states  and  the  nation.  It  adds  up 
to  prosperity,  and  everybody  gains. 
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The  automobile  Is  basic  to  America's  econ- 
omy. It  accounts  for  one-slzth  of  our  Oroas 
National  Product.  Thirteen  mtUlon  Jobs — 
one  in  every  six — and  800,000  buslneases, 
from  steel  companies  to  the  corner  service 
station,  depend  on  the  automobile. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  new  car. 
Used  car  values  are  high.  Operating  costs  on 
our  1975  cars  are  reduced,  and  less  sched- 
uled maintenance  Is  required.  New  cars  are 
a  good  buy — and  buying  keeps  the  wheel  of 
progress  rolling. 

R.  C.  Gerstenberc, 
Chairman,  General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Motors:  See  your  Chevrolet,  Pon- 
tiac,  Oldsmoblle,  Buick  or  Cadillac  dealer 
today. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  26, 
1974] 

When  Fears  Speak  Louder  Than  Facts 

America  is  a  strong  country,  the  richest 
and  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Buying  the 
goods  free  enterprise  produces — whether  cars 
or  clothing  or  bouses — is  the  lifeblood  of 
American  business.  Buying  trims  down  Idle 
Inventories,  steps  up  production,  increases 
the  number  of  jobs,  and  generates  tax  reve- 
nues. Buying  keeps  America's  economy 
humming. 

Consider  these  facts:  (1)  our  new  cars,  on 
the  whole,  deliver  better  mileage  than  in 
previous  years,  even  as  they  emit  less  pollu- 
tion; (2)  they  require  less  scheduled  mainte- 
nance, so  they  cost  less  to  run  and  to  keep  up; 
(3)  used  car  values  have  never  been  higher. 

In  short,  a  new  car  is  a  good  investment. 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  new  car.  And 
that's  a  fact. 

R.  C.  Gerstenberc, 
Chairman,  General  Motors  Corp. 

General  Motors:  See  your  Chevrolet,  Pon- 
tlac,  Oldsmoblle,  Bulck  or  Cadillac  dealer 
today. 


INTRODUCING  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  UNITED 
STATES  IN  ANY  LmQATION  IN- 
VOLVING TAPE  RECORDINGS  AND 
OTHER  PRESIDENTIAL  MATERI- 
AL'S OF  RICHARD  NIXON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
counsel  to  represent  the  United  States  In 
any  litigation  involving  the  tape  record- 
ings and  other  Presidential  materials  of 
Richard  Nixon. 

An  agreement  signed  by  Richard  Nix- 
on and  Arthur  F.  Sampson  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1974,  gives  custody  and  control  to 
Mr.  Nixon  of  all  Presidential  materials 
generated  during  his  administration. 
Ever  since  the  agreement  was  announced 
by  President  Ford,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill,  now  pending  in  the  House, 
which  would  abrogate  that  agreement 
and  place  custody  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Presi- 
dential materials  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  is  passed,  an- 
other, equally  serious  problem,  will  re- 
main. In  any  litigation  involving  these 
Presidential  materials — whether  the  is- 
sue is  one  of  ownersliip,  fair  compensa- 
tion, the  validity  of  the  Nixon-Sampson 
agreement,  or  public  access  to  these  ma- 
terials— the  interests  of  the  United  States 


would  ordinarily  be  represented  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  a  memorandum  from  Attor- 
ney General  Saxbe  to  President  Ford,  has 
already  taken  the  position  that  all  tapes 
and  documents  created  by  or  in  the  files 
of  former  President  Nixon  belong  to  him. 
The  Justice  Department  has  also  stated 
that  it  intends  to  represent  Richard 
Nixon  in  certain  civil  litigations  arising 
out  of  charges  of  misconduct  in  ofiQce. 
Richard  Nixon  has  accepted  this  offer. 

It  is  difiScult  to  see  how  the  Justice 
Department  can  adequately  represent  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  when  It 
has  already  conceded  the  central  issue  by 
saying  the  tapes  and  papers  belong  to 
Richard  Nixon.  Also,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  envision  how  the  Justice  Department 
could  vigorously  litigate  against  someone 
it  is  defending  as  a  client  in  other  pro- 
ceedings. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment,  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  a  special  counsel  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  any  liti- 
gation involving  the  Presidential  mate- 
rials of  Richard  Nixon.  The  special  coun- 
sel would  be  independent  of  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Attorney  General. 

If  the  courts  are  to  decide  the  complex 
and  important  questions  of  ownership 
and  custody  of,  and  access  to.  Presiden- 
tial materials,  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  representation  by  counsel  who 
has  not  committed  himself  publicly  to 
the  position  of  his  adversary — Richard 
Nixon.  My  legislation  will  see  to  it  that 
such  counsel  is  provided. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  ACCORD  RAISES 
UNANSWERABLE  QUESTIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  President  Ford  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev  signed  a  nuclear  arms  agree- 
ment in  Vladivostok  which  I  hope  will 
prove  of  major  importance.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  has  alresidy  re- 
ferred to  the  agreement  as  a  "break- 
through" which  will  mean  "a  cap  has 
been  put  on  the  arms  race  for  a  period 
of  10  years."  And,  Presidential  Press  Sec- 
retary Ron  Nessen  has  described  the 
agreement  as  "one  of  the  most  significant 
agreements  since  World  War  n." 

Unfortunately,  the  critical  details  of 
this  agreement  are  at  present  largely  un- 
known. And,  the  agreement  is  far  from 
complete.  Months  of  difficult  negotiation 
remain  before  it  can  be  effectuated. 

Yet,  this  bare  skeleton  of  an  agree- 
ment is  being  treated  as  a  cause  of  great 
celebration  and  is  the  inspiration  of 
much  political  hyperbole.  Perhaps,  when 
all  the  evidence  is  in  some  months  from 
now,  the  agreement  will  live  up  to  its 
billing.  What  concerns  me  now  is  that 
once  again  expectations  of  genuine  prog- 
ress toward  arms  control  will  be  raised 
in  the  public,  only  tc  be  proven  false  by 
subsequent  events. 

Traditionally,  strategic  arms  questions 
have  been  reserved  to  a  narrow  slice  of 


government  bureaucracy  and  academla 

the  so-called  arms  control  commimity. 
Essentially,  the  public  Is  excluded  from 
the  Intricate  and  fine  spun  debates — or 
worse,  manipulated  through  demagogery 
or  technological  sleight-of-hand.  Yet,  I 
carmot  help  but  doubt  that  the  public 
has  been  paid  too  little  attention  in  the 
arms  debate,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
strategic  arms  agreement  can  be  suc- 
cessful, even  if  technically  sound,  unless 
its  tangible  elements  are  understood  by 
the  public,  and,  unless  it  gains  the  pub- 
lic confidence. 

There^is  a  real  danger  that  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  current  pro- 
nouncements about  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
cords will  be  shattered,  either  by  the 
possible  difficulties  in  remaining  nego- 
tiations, or  by  evidence  that  the 
agi-eement,  when  fleshed  out,  will  not  so 
much  reduce  the  momentum  of  the  arms 
race  but  rechannel  it.  Ultimately,  I  think 
Government  officials  have  a  duty  to  look 
beyond  the  somewhat  unreal  world  of 
arms  experts  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  And,  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  Government  must  recognize  that 
a  disbelieving  public  can  do  great  harm 
to  the  cause  of  arms  control,  and  that  on 
the  record  of  the  last  few  years,  tliere 
is  little  cause  for  the  American  public 
to  have  much  confidence  In  this  agree- 
ment. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  what  followed 
the  strategic  arms  agreements  signed  in 
Moscow  in  May  of  1972.  Expectations 
were  raised  that  international  arms  ten- 
sions would  be  reduced;  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  strategic  arms  race 
would  be  checked,  and  that  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  strategic  arms  programs 
would  be  cut. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Moscow 
agreements  when  the  Pentagon  began  its 
assault  on  Congress  for  more  money.  We 
needed  "bargaining  chips"  and  "hedges" 
and  to  retain  our  "technological  su- 
periority." A  review  of  developments  in 
strategic  arms  since  SALT-I  show  con- 
clusively that  the  1972  agreements  failed 
in  achieving  measurable  arms  limitation. 
Instead,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  accelerated  their 
strategic  arms  programs.  The  U.S.  de- 
fense budget  has  grown  to  record  levels, 
and  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees, 
appear  to  have  aggressively  sought  to  ex- 
ploit the  loopholes  in  the  1972  agree- 
ments. Tlie  arms  race  was  not  slowed;  it 
merely  changed  directions. 

This  conflict  between  the  appearance 
and  the  reality  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  hardly  unique  to  SALT-I  and  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Aims. 
Just  yesterday  the  House  passed  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  making  available 
an  additional  $57.5  million  to  accelerate 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  test- 
ing— so  as  to  get  in  imder  the  wire  of 
the  July  1974  agreement  setting  a  150- 
kiloton  threshold  on  underground 
nuclear  tests,  which  goes  into  effect  on 
March  31.  1976.  One  wonders,  in  view 
of  U.S.  efforts  to  beat  the  1976  deadline, 
what  is  being  "saved"  or  what  Is  being 
"reduced"  by  such  a  transparently  weak 
agreement. 
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Despite  the  glowing  characterizations 
of  the  new  Vladivostock  agreement,  little 
is  presently  known  as  to  what  exactly  the 
agreement  oiu-ports  to  do.  Negotiation  of 
s'latesic  arms  questions  is  hardly  an 
area  v.here  ambiguities  and  uncertain- 
ties in  the  actual  terms  of  the  agree- 
m^nts  are  of  minimal  significance.  To 
the 'contrary,  the  value  or  danger  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  carmot  be  deter- 
mined at  all  on  the  basis  of  what  is  now 
kiiovvn.  Depending  on  how  the  facts — 
some  of  which  will  require  8  to  10  months 
of  further  negotiations — fit  into  the 
b'oad  generalities  now  available,  the 
arrreement  could  be  a  gieat  step  forward, 
or,  the  start  of  another  dangerous  new 
round  of  arms  competition. 

The  public  now  knows  that  the  agree- 
ment encompasses  an  aggregate  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  strategic  delivery  vehi- 
cles, including  bombers.  Multiple  war- 
heads—MIRV's — on  reentry  vehicles  are 
to  be  included  in  the  ceiling,  and  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will 
have  the  freedom  to  mix  various  types 
of  offensive  systems  within  the  ceiling. 
The  Soviets  are  reported  to  have  for- 
saken their  previous  demand  that  so- 
called  fonvard-based  system— such  as 
fighter  bombers  with  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  based  in  Europe  or  on 
aircraft  carriers — be  included  in  any 
overall  strategic  arms  agreement.  Per- 
haps in  trade,  the  Soviet  Union  is  said  to 
have  agreed  to  forsake  some  of  its  ciu-- 
rent  numerical  superiority  in  delivery 
systems  for  greater  equivalence  in  the 
area  of  current  U.S.  superiority— multi- 
ple warheads.  Apparently  to  reach  the 
equivalent  aggregate  ceilings,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  to  reduce  its  overall 
force  structure  from  current  levels,  while 
it  is  net  expected  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  reduce.  Finally,  we  know  that 
the  term  of  the  agreement  yet  to  be 
negotiated  is  for  10  years,  to  1985,  and 
negotiations  are  to  begin  in  1980-81  for 
a  fui-ther  agreement  beyond  1985. 

What  we  now  know,  in  sum,  represents 
only  the  skeleton  of  what  Is  inevitably 
going  to  be  an  extremely  complex  agree- 
ment. Specifically,  we  do  not  now  know 
enough  to  say  with  reassurance  that  this 
new  agreement  will  in  fact  and  reduce 
strategic  arms.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  agreement  will  succeed  in  Its  avowed 
purpose,  or  whether  like  its  immediate 
predecessors  it  will  be  more  promise  than 
performance. 

This  agreement  could  fail  for  not  re- 
stricting the  explosive  growth  of  offensive 
strategic  arms  technologj- — particularly 
in  the  key  areas  of  refinements  in  the 
accuracy  and  yield  of  MIRV  warheads. 
It  could  fail  for  an  absence  of  provisions 
regulating  development  of  followon 
weapons  to  replace  those  cmrently  de- 
ployed. It  could  faU,  If  the  force  levels  to 
be  allowed  each  side  are  so  high  as  to  be 
meaningless.  And,  it  could  fail  if  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
can  confidently  verify  each  other  s  com- 
pliance with  the  agreement's  terms.  Veri- 
fication is  a  critical  element  of  a  success- 
ful strategic  arms  agreement.  Yet,  it  is 
my  understanding,  despite  the  apparent 
technical  and  political  difficulties  in  mon- 
itoring compliance  with  limitations  on 
inultipie  warheads  and  the  persistent  re- 


ports of  contemporary  Soviet  efforts  to 
camouflage  silo  and  submarine  construc- 
tion— in  apparent  contradiction  with  ex- 
isting accords— that  the  difficult  verifi- 
cation provisions  of  the  new  agreement 
have  not  yet  oeen  negotiated.  Perhaps  in 
the  months  before  Mr.  Brezhnev's  ex- 
pected visit  to  the  United  States  next 
June  these  complex  issues  will  be  success- 
fully resolved.  If  not,  we  could  find,  1 
year  from  today,  despite  all  present 
claims  of  success,  that  we  have  no  agree- 
ment at  all. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  the 
efforts  of  U.S.  negotiators  in  Vladivostok 
and  Geneva.  But,  In  tlie  midst  of  this 
diplomacy  by  press  release,  it  seems  to 
me  that  caution,  restraint,  and  honesty 
are  in  order. 

We  can  do  without  statements  such 
as  that  of  Press  Secretary  Nessen  that 
the  Ford  administration  in  3  months  has 
done  what  the  Nixon  administration 
failed  to  do  in  5  years.  Arms  control  is 
an  evolutionai-y  process,  in  which  a  myr- 
iad of  complex  issues  must  be  carefully 
analyzed,  then  integrated  with  policies 
and  negotiating  strategies,  and  finally 
bargained  out  over  time.  The  real  credit 
for  what  success  tliere  has  been  in  these 
negotiations  can  hardly  go  to  one  fledg- 
ling administration. 

Let  us  not  confuse  summit  atmospher- 
ics for  real  progress.  I  genuinely  hope 
that  the  Vladivostok  accord  Is  the  foun- 
dation for  a  successful  SALT  agreement. 
But  I  also  hope  that,  this  time  unlike 
1972,  the  Congress  will  very  carefully  re- 
view the  specific  provisions  of  the  final 
agreement,  withhold  judgment  until 
those  details  are  all  available,  and  extend 
approval  only  if  the  agreement  does.  In 
fact,  accomplish  measurable  gains  in  the 
limitation,  control,  and  reduction  of  the 
costs  and  dangers  of  the  strategic  arms 
race.  If  this  Is  going  to  be  another  diplo- 
matic shell  game,  with  the  American  tax- 
payer as  the  fall  guy,  I  honestly  think  we 
need  no  part  of  It.  The  cause  of  arms 
control  Is  too  important  to  be  obscured 
by  cosmetic  agreements,  or  to  be  side- 
tracked by  measm-es  which  have  no  real 
effect  other  than  to  refocus  the  weapons 
race. 


I  believe  now  Is  the  time  to  obligate 
these  funds  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  on 
the  conference  committee  to  accede  to 
the  Senate  provision.  No  one  is  more 
aware  than  I  that  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant at  this  time  in  our  national  life 
to  work  diligently  to  control  Federal 
spending  and  to  allocate  scarce  Federal 
fimds  to  those  activities  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  secondary  effects  in 
terms  of  increased  economic  develop- 
ment and  greater  employment  in  the 
private  sector.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  in  wliich  this  can  be  done  is  by  the 
steady  development  of  civilian  aviation 
both  in  our  urban  and  rural  areas.  It  is 
important  to  understand  also  that  we 
are  not  just  concerned  with  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  smooth  flow  of  goods 
and  services  but  with  the  safety  of  the 
millions  of  our  citizens^  Including  avia- 
tion personnel,  whoTravel  by  air  each 
year. 

The  dedicated  officials  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  have  been  doing  an  out- 
standing job  over  the  years  but  I  have 
been  informed  that  more  than  $138  mil- 
lion of  the  present  $310  million  ceiling 
of  the  Airport  Development  Fund  In  fis- 
cal year  1975  has  been  absorbed  by  prior 
year  commitments.  That  is  over  45  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  available  this  fiscal 
year.  This  indicates  to  me  that  the  vital- 
ity of  our  citizens'  aviation  industry  is 
being  choked  off  to  a  very  substantial 
degree. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wovdd  again 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Item  which 
would  permit  the  obligation  of  these  pre- 
viously appropriated  funds. 


AVIATION  AIDS  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  FuQUA)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  by  this 
time  well  knoT^m  to  the  citizens  of  our 
great  Nation  the  enormous  contribution 
that  aviation  has  made  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  our  country.  I  think  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  state  that  aviation,  as 
much  as  any  single  factor,  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  That  is  why  I  wish 
to  comment  upon  an  appropriations  item 
which  appears  in  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  16900,  the  fiscal  year  1975  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  but  not  in 
the  House-passed  measure.  This  item 
represents  $50  million  in  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  on  December  26. 1969, 
that  were  to  remain  available  mitil  obli- 
gated. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority previously  granted,  the  Chair 
declares  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Bells  will  be  rimg  approximately  15 
minutes  prior  to  the  reconvening  of  the 
House. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  41  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  4 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  AiTington,  one  of  its  clerks. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  689.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  November  26,  1974,  to  December  3,  1974. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
tlie  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  433.  An  act  to  assiire  that  the  public  Is 
provided  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  safe 
drinking  water,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S..r.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  the 
94th  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS  OVER 
THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
689)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  November  26,  1974,  to 
December  3,  1974,  together  with  tlie 
Senate  amendments  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Pag»  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1974."  and  insert: 
"1974,  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  nocn  on  Monday, 
December  2,  1974." 

Page  1,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

Sbc.  2.  Ordered,  That  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  provided 
in  section  1.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively,  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages,  including  veto 
messages,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses  over  the  Thanksgiving  Holi- 
day, 1974." 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-396) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval H.R.  12628,  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide what  I  consider  an  excessive  in- 
crease and  liberalization  of  veterans'  ed- 
ucation and  training  benefits. 

Instead,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  send 
me  a  veterans'  education  bill  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  proposed.  By  doing  so, 
we  can  avoid  adding  another  half  bil- 
lion dollar  load  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayer.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
mean  that  the  Congre-ss  will  in  the  ag- 
gregate— Federal  pay  deferral.  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Veterans  Education — 
add  over  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
the   Federal   deficit   in    1975. 

This  bill  which  I  am  returning  to  the 
Congress  provides  benefits  that  are 
gi-eater  than  those  granted  to  World  War 
n  and  Korea  veterans.  It  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  half  a  billion  dollars  more  in 


fiscal  year  1975  than  is  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  country's  current  economic 
circumstances. 

The  decIsioAnot  to  sign  this  bill  has 
not  been  an  easy  one.  But  it  is  necessary 
if  all  of  us  are  to  operate  with  essential 
budgetary  restraint.  The  Nation  must  re- 
duce Federal  spending  tf  we  are  to  stop 
the  inflation  spiral. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  on  previous 
occasions  to  johi  with  me  to  hold  down 
Federal  spending  and  help  whip  inflation. 
In  two  important  in-stances,  the  Federal 
pay  deferral  plan  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement bill,  the  Congress  refused  to 
join  with  me  and  the  result  has  added  an 
additional  one  billion  dollars  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  burden. 

Veterans'  benefits  should — and  can — 
be  improved.  I  continue  to  support  a 
responsible  Increase  In  education  benefits 
for  veterans.  I  again  urge  the  Congress, 
as  I  have  on  many  occasions,  to  enact 
a  GI  Bill  providing  for  an  18.2  percent 
benefit  increase  rather  than  the  23  per- 
cent in  this  bill.  Such  action  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility  while  recognizing  the  Na- 
tion's special  debt  to  our  veterans. 

Since  the  Vietnam-era  OI  bill  first 
went  into  effect  In  1966,  the  total  of  vet- 
erans' benefit  Increases  enacted  through 
1972  have  substantially  exceeded  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living.  Not  including  the  pro- 
\islons  of  this  bill,  the  basic  monthly 
education  allowance  has  increased  by  a 
$120  per  month  or  120  percent  since  1966. 
This  compares  with  an  actual  rise  of 
55  percent  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

In  addition  to  the  23  percent  benefit 
increase,  this  bill  extends  entitlement  for 
GI  bill  benefits  from  36  to  45  months  for 
imdergraduatcs.  I  believe  the  present 
entitlement  of  four  academic  years  Is 
sufficient  time  to  permit  a  veteran  to 
obtain  his  baccalaureate  degree  and  to 
enable  him  to  adjust  to  civilian  life. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  other 
objectionable  features  despite  my  urging 
that  they  be  eliminated.  It  establishes  a 
new  direct  loan  program  for  veteran 
students  which  departs  from  the  soimd 
objective  of  providing  student  aid 
through  one  department — Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare — rather  than 
through  various  Federal  agencies.  A 
direct  loan  program  is  also  inefficient 
compared  to  available  guaranteed  loan 
programs,  which  provide  substantially 
more  assistance  to  the  veteran  at  less 
cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  returning  this  bill  with  reluc- 
tance, but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  demonstrate  Its  willingness 
to  join  the  executive  branch  in  taking 
the  difficult  actions  needed  to  hold  down 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
while  being  equitable  with  our  veterans. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  26, 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  bill  will 
be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DORN 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  and  veto 
message  from  the  President  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday,  December  3,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE THAT  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF 
ZINC  BE  ADMITTED  FREE  OF 
DUTY— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-397) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
H.R.  6191,  'To  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  would  suspend  until  June 
30,  1977,  the  present  duties  on  zinc  ores 
and  concentrates  and  zinc-bearing 
materials. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  attached 
to  this  desirable  provision  unacceptable 
tax  riders  which  would  grant  windfall 
benefits  to  individuals  already  compen- 
sated for  property  losses  resulting  from 
certain  disasters  in  1972.  Moreover,  the 
most  costly  of  these  riders  was  added  by 
the  conference  committee;  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  rider  was  not  explored 
during  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port by  tlie  two  Houses. 

Under  current  tax  law.  Individuals  are 
generally  permitted  to  deduct  casualty 
losses  not  otherwise  compensated  for  by 
insurance,  tort  compensation,  loan  for- 
giveness, or  other  means.  If  individuals 
choose  to  deduct  these  losses,  however, 
and  are  subsequently  reimbursed,  the  re- 
imbursement must  be  Included  as  income 
in  subsequent  tax  returns.  Otherwise,  the 
individual  could  receive  a  tax  break  for  a 
loss  that  had  not  cost  him  anything. 

H.R.  6191  would  provide  imwarranted 
and  costly  exceptions  to  the  present  law 
by  allowing  certain  taxpayers  who  have 
already  deducted  their  casualty  losses  to 
also  exclude  from  taxable  Income  any 
amounts  received  from  tort  compensa- 
tion or  Federal  loan  cancellations  based 
on  those  loans.  The  cost  of  these  bene- 
fits to  the  Government  in  terms  of  rev- 
enue loss  would  be  about  $130  million. 

This  would  result  In  favored  treat- 
ment for  a  select  group  of  taxpayers  rel- 
ative to  others  with  Identical  or  even 
larger  casualty  losses.  The  individuals 
benefiting  from  this  bill  have  already 
been  treated  more  generously  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govcnmient  than  the  present,  more 
equitable  law  would  allow.  Finally,  this 
special  tax  consideration  resulting  in  a 
windfall  to  a  limited  group  of  taxpayers 
would  be  a  very  undesirable  precedent. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  reenact  this 
bill  wlthtjut  the  imdeslrable  tax  riders. 
I  would  be  glad  to  approve  it. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  26,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  biU 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
further  consideration  of  the  veto  message 
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of  the  President  on  H.R.  6191  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday,  December  3,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  REVIEW  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR  REDUCING 
FEDERAL  OUTLAYS — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  month  I  sent  a  31 -point  economic 
program  to  the  Congress.  That  program 
was  a  balanced  one,  both  dealing  with 
the  forces  of  infiation  and  anticipating 
the  possibility  of  recessicmai-y  pressures. 
It  was,  and  remains,  my  particular  con- 
cern to  help  those  hardest  hit  by  infla- 
tion and  by  the  slack  that  has  develoiJed 
in  some  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Responsible  restraint  of  government 
spending  Is  an  integral  part  of  my  eco- 
nomic program.  The  Congiess  has  pub- 
licly proclaimed  its  support  of  restraint. 
In  June  the  Senate  voted  74-12  in  favor 
of  legislation  to  hold  Federal  sijending  to 
S295  billion.  In  September  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended holding  spending  to  $300  billion. 
Last  month  the  House  voted  329-20  for  a 
budget  target  of  the  same  level. 

Soon  after  I  took  office  I  asked  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  imdertake 
a  thorough  review  of  1975  expenditures. 
In  my  October  8  Message  to  the  Congress, 
I  pledged  to  forward  a  package  of  pro- 
posed actions  to  reduce  the  1975  budget. 
Today  I  am  reporting  on  the  results  of 
this  review  and  presenting  my  specific 
recommendations  for  reducing  Federal 
outlays. 

First,  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  budget. 
When  the  current  fiscal  year  began  last 
July  1,  budget  outlays  for  the  year  were 
estimated  at  $305.4  billion. 

Interest  costs  for  Federal  borrowing 
are  now  expected  to  be  $1.5  billion  more 
than  the  estimate  last  June. 

Tlie  Congress  has  also  added  to  1975 
budget  pressures.  Congressional  reduc- 
tions in  some  programs  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  actions  it  has  taken  to  in- 
crease spending  in  others.  Particularly 
disappointing  was  the  Congressional  un- 
willingness to  join  with  me  in  defen'ing 
for  three  months  a  Federal  pay  raise. 
This  cost  the  taxpayers  $700  million. 
Equally  discouraging  was  the  passage  by 
Congress  over  my  veto  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  bill  costing  $285  million  this 
year  and  $7  billion  over  the  next  25  years. 

There  have  been  some  reductions  in 
expected  spending  levels.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  spend  less 
than  planned  because  anticipated  sched- 
ules for  sewage  treatment  construction 
have  not  been  met. 


However,  the  most  significant  change 
is  the  Increased  aid  to  the  jobless — in- 
cluding the  National  Employment  Assist- 
ance Act  I  proposed  last  month — that 
added  $2.7  billion  to  the  budget.  This  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  ease  the  burden 
on  those  who  are  most  affected  by  cur- 
rent economic  stress. 

Taking  these  developments  into  ac- 
count, my  present  recommendations  for 
$4.6  bilUon  of  budget  reductions  will  re- 
svdt  in  a  budget  total  of  $299.5  billion 


before  considering  $2.7  billion  increased 
spending  for  aid  to  the  imemployed. 
These  recommendations  represent  a  ma- 
jor effort  at  budgetary  restraint.  It 
would  be  unwise,  in  my  view,  to  add  ad- 
ditional dollar  reductions  for  each  dollar 
of  increased  aid  to  the  imemployed. 

The  fiscal  year  1S75  budget  actions  by 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  since 
July  1,  including  those  I  now  propose,  are 
summarized  and  compared  to  last  year's 
actual  expenditures  as  follows: 


CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  SPENDING 
iriscal  years;  dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Interest  on 
Defense!  the  public  debt 

Payments  for 
individuals' 

Other 

Total 

Actual  1974  expenditures 

1975  budget  (July  1  estimates) 

$78.4               $24  3 
85.8                31.5 

$110. 1 
130.5 
+1.0 
131.5 

$50.5 
57.6 

-3.2 
54.4 

$268.4 
305.4 

Changes  (including  those  proposed)    ....... 

-2.6                +1.5 

-3.3 

Presently  proposed  levels  for  1975 

83.2                 33.0 

302.2 

1975:  Percent  change- 
Since  July  1 

Over  1974                                   

-3.0                +4.8 

+6.1              +12.6 

+.7 

+19.4 

-5.5 
+7.8 

-1.1 

+12.6 

>  Department  of  Defense,  military  and  military  assistance. 
■  Nondefense. 


The  1975  outlay  estimates  can  be  af- 
fected significantly  by  variations  in  in- 
come from  oil  lease  sales  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  This  income  is  treated 
in  the  budget  as  an  offset  to  spending. 
If  the  current  schedule  of  lease  sales  is 
not  met,  for  environmental  or  other  rea- 
sons, or  if  the  bids  are  significantly  less 
than  anticipated,  outlays  could  further 
increase — possibly  by  $3  billion  or  more. 

The  reductions  I  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress will  require  a  number  of  changes 
in  basic  legislation  and  in  pending  ap- 
propriations. I  am  also  transmitting  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  deferrals,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act,  to  reduce 
programs  for  which  funds  have  already 
been  appropriated.  The  rescissions  would 
result  in  decreased  outlays  of  over  $200 
million  in  1975.  Deferrals  would  reduce 
1975  outlays  by  over  $300  million. 

Normally,  funds  are  already  being 
withheld  when  reports  on  rescissions  and 
deferrals  are  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Recognizing  that  these  rescissions 
and  deferrals  are  an  integral  part  of  a 
more  far  reaching  and  comprehensive 
proposal,  I  will  not  begin  to  withhold 
funds  for  the  affected  programs  imtil  De- 
cember 16  although  the  law  permits  me 
to  do  so  immediately. 

The  reductions  I  propose  focus  on  pro- 
grams that  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years  or  that  have  been  increased  sub- 
stantially over  budget  proposals.  In  most 
cases,  the  level  of  1975  outlays  will  be 
materially  above  actual  spending  last 
year.  Even  after  the  proposed  cutbacks. 
Federal  benefit  payments  to  Individuals 
are  estimated  to  be  $131.5  billion.  This  is 
$1.0  billion  above  the  July  estimate,  and 
$21.4  billion,  or  19%,  above  actual  spend- 
ing last  year. 

While  I  am  recommendmg  further  cuts 
in  defense  spending,  I  have  taken  into 
account  the  substantial  reductions  al- 
ready made  by  the  Congress.  My  current 
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expectation  for  defense  spending  is  $83.2 
billion,  $2.6  billion  below  the  June  esti- 
mate. I  believe  that  further  cuts  In  de- 
fense spending  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
wise, particularly  at  this  time. 

In  determining  which  budget  programs 
should  be  reduced,  I  have  tried  to  elimi- 
nate the  less  essential  and  to  overcome 
inequities.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  actions 
that  would  unduly  add  to  unemployment 
or  adversely  affect  those  hurt  most  by 
inflation. 

The  $4.6  billion  budget  outlay  reduc- 
tion I  now  propose  is  not  large  when 
compared  with  total  Federal  spending. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress  may  find  it 
difficult  to  agree  with  all  my  proposals. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  accept 
them  and  join  with  me  in  this  belt  tight- 
ening. The  reductions  are  essential  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  working  seri- 
ously to  restrain  its  spending.  They  are 
also  a  start  toward  the  Imperative  of 
gaining  control  over  budgets  in  the 
future. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  November  26,  1974. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS, NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  imtil 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  foimd  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Msis- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMITTEES  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  imtll  De- 
cember 3,  1974,  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  accept  resignations  and  to  ap- 
point commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


November  26,  1971^ 


The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  already  been  rebuked  by  the 
President.  The  distinguished  general  de- 
serves the  rebuke  of  Congress  and  of  the 
country. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  TO  EX- 
TEND AND  REVISE  REMARKS  IN 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  not'R  itlistanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  until  De- 
cember 3,  1974,  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  more  than  one  subject, 
if  they  so  desire,  and  also  to  Include 
therein  such  short  quotations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  or  complete  such 
extension  of  remarks,  but  this  order 
shall  not  ppply  to  any  subject  matter 
which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30 
1974,  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R. 
17084  Airo  H.R.    17085 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight,  this  coming 
Saturday,  November  30,  1974,  to  nic  re- 
ports on  the  bills  H.R.  17084,  the  health 
manpower  bill,  and  H.R.  17085,  nurse 
training  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OP  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
were  the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  of 
this  country  very  deeply  shocked  and  of- 
fended recently  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif  of 
the  United  States,  General  Brown,  but  so 
were,  I  believe,  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  citizens  of  our  country.  That  so 
distinguished  a  military  leader,  a  man  of 
such  great  attributes  In  the  military  field, 
should  have  found  it  possible  to  express, 
should  have  found  it  possible  to  give  ex- 
pression to  such  imtrue  and  such  offen- 
sive statements  as  General  Brown  ut- 
tered at  Duke  University  in  the  conver- 
sation with  students  of  the  law  school 
there  is  almost  unbelievable. 

It  has  done  untold  damage  to  the  Gen- 
eral's great  prestige.  It  has  undermined 
the  public  faith  in  his  competence  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
the  objectivity  of  his  judgment  in  mak- 
ing critical  decisions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has,  I  am  sure,  many  times  regret- 
ted that  he  has  uttered  such  remarks.  I 
hope  he  keenly  regrets  that  he  ever  en- 
tertained the  sentiment  of  those  utter- 
ances. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 29.  1974,  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  17409,  THE  SPEEDY 
TRIAL  ACT 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night, Friday,  November  29,  1974,  to  file 
certain  reports  on  H.R.  17409,  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CRUEL  AND  HEARTLESS  VETO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today.  President  Ford 
vetoed  H.R.  6191,  a  zinc  Import  bill  which 
also  provides  for  tax  relief  for  those  who 
suffered  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  disasters. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  veto  this  legislation  sponsored 
by  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Representative  James  Burke,  and  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  veto  is  a  cruel  and 
heartless  one  which  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  terrible  human  suffer- 
ing which  these  unfortunate  people  ex- 
perienced. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  disaster  occurred  on 
February  27,  1972.  An  old  slas  heap  from 
coal  mining  operations  had  been  used  by 
the  Pittston  Co.  for  washing  and  cleaning 
coal,  and  water  had  backed  up  behind 
the  slag  pile.  During  a  period  of  heavy 
rains,  this  poorly  engineered  "dam" 
burst,  sending  walls  of  sludge  and  water 
down  the  17-mile  Buffalo  Creek  valley, 
snuffing  out  the  lives  of  125  men,  women 
and  children.  Over  4,000  people  in  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Valley  were  left  homeless 

Following  the  disaster,  the  Internal 


Revenue  Service  came  down  to  tell  the 
people  that  they  could  write  off  their 
flood  losses  against  their  tax  retum.s 
This  they  did,  which  did  not  fuUy  replace 
their  losses.  Subsequently,  the  Pittston 
Co.  compensated  some  of  these  people  for 
their  losses,  frequently  below  their  actual 
losses.  Then  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice under  the  law  came  back  and  de- 
manded that  th  ^se  people  refund  in  cash 
the  amount  they  had  written  off  as  their 
losses. 

I  regret  that  the  President  has  wrongly 
characterized  the  legislation  to  relieve 
these  victims  of  Buffalo  Creek  of  the 
necessity  of  repaying  what  they  have  de- 
ducted as  casualty  losses.  The  veto  mes- 
sage repeatedly  refers  to  "windfalls,"  and 
"imwarranted  and  costly  exceptions  to 
the  present  law,"  "favored  treatment." 
and  "special  tax  consideration."  These 
phrases  are  not  applied  to  oil  million- 
aires, to  sugar  refiners,  to  middlemen 
who  are  profiteering  from  the  inflation 
crisis,  or  to  those  who  utilize  the  big 
loopholes  in  our  tax  law  through  high- 
priced  lawyers  and  accountants.  They 
are  applied  to  low-income  victims  of  a 
major  disaster. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation  spe- 
cifically places  limits  on  the  amounts 
which  these  low-Income  taxpayers  can 
receive  in  deducting  casualty  losses 
Surely  a  $5,000  limit  cannot  serve  to  en- 
rich an  Individual  taxpayer,  but  can 
mean  the  difference  In  whether  a  small 
taxpas'er  can  make  both  ends  meet. 

I  hope  that  the  House  and  the  other 
body  In  their  wisdom  will  have  the  good 
sense  and  good  conscience  to  override 
this  outrageous  veto  when  the  veto  is 
considered  next  week. 


THE  ABILITY  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
FUNCTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  ceremonies  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress,  Alistair 
Cooke  noted: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury our  cities  are  threatened  by  the  success 
of  violence.  For  the  first  time  since  the  1920s 
our  countries  are  threatened  by  an  un- 
stoppable Inflation.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history  our  planet  is  threatened  by 
an  unstopped  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  Cooke  went  on  to  say : 

It  seems  to  me  a  happy  thing  that  200 
years  after  the  First  Congress  met  as  a  team 
of  watchdogs  eager  to  corner  a  tyrannical 
executive,  this  House  should  have  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  say,  without  complacency 
and  with  some  legitimate  pride :  "I  have  seen 
the  past  and  it  works." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  ques- 
tion the  future  of  this  body  as  demon- 
strated by  a  letter  I  received  from  Mis. 
Beverly  Yarwood  of  Biytheville,  Ark.,  in 
the  First  Congressional  District,  who 
doubts  the  ability  of  Congress  to  func- 
tion and  who  fears  the  emergence  of  a 
police  state  In  oiu  society.  I  seriously 
commend  her  remarks  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration,: 


I 
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Deab  Mb.  Alxxander:  I  am  writing  to  share 
with  you  some  views  I  have  on  some  of  the 
problems  facing  our  country.  First  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  Vice  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
over  the  growing  influence  and  power  the 
CFR  has  in  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

Next  It  Is  very  frightening  to  reflect  back 
and  realize  that  3  times  in  a  short  period  at 
time  the  top  offices  of  our  country  have  been 
filled  by  men  not  vot«d  there  by  the  people. 

Also  I  am  not  In  favor  of  any  kind  of 
Amnesty  for  those  who  are  deserters  and 
draft  dodgers. 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  loss  of  pure  freedom 
In  many  areas  of  my  American  heritage.  One 
area  that  grieves  me  the  most  is  as  a  parent. 
The  law  says  my  children  must  go  to  school. 
To  be  honest  with  you  Mr.  Congressman  If  I 
could  I  would  take  my  children  out  of  the 
public  schools.  I  fear  for  their  safety  In 
.■spiritual  and  moral  areas  as  well  as  their 
physical  safety.  The  possibility  of  a  private 
education  grows  each  year,  even  though  It 
means  a  cost  that  would  take  heavily  from 
cur  already  much  strained  Income. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  see  our  Congress 
take  a  firm  grip  In  the  aff.tlrs  of  our  coun- 
try's needs.  As  I  watched  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings I  was,  at  first,  encouraged  to  see  that 
BO  many  were  willing  to  take  a  stand  and 
make  the  decisions  needed.  However,  as  the 
days  went  by  I  became  discouraged  as  I  felt 
growing  lack  of  firmness  to  follow  through! 
The  waste  of  so  much  time  was  really  shock- 
ing to  see. 

I'm  confused  over  some  feelings  I  have 
about  the  InabUity  of  my  Congress  to  lead, 
yet  they  are  there  and  are  growing.  I  would 
like  to  see  our  Congress  to  be  the  Instrument 
used  to  deal  vrtth  our  nations  problems.  Op- 
posed to  this  we  see  a  police  state  facing  us. 

Thank  you  for  serving  and  I  pray  this  will 
help  in  some  way  to  let  you  know  what  the 
people  want. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Beverly  Yakwood. 


DON    TRETZEL,    GOOD    FRIEND    OF 
JAMAICA,  RETIRES 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 
Members  of  the  House,  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  special  contributions 
which  one  of  our  fellow  Americans  has 
made  to  the  country  of  Jamaica.  On  De- 
cember 31,  197;,  Mr.  Donald  C.  Tretzel 
will  retire  as  vice  president  and  resident 
manager  of  Kaiser  Bauxite  Co.,  a  wholly 
owned  Jamaican  subsidiary  of  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Coi-p.,  based  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  Mr.  Ti-etzel  has  served 
Kaiser  Aluminum  for  44  years  and  will 
retire  as  the  employee  with  the  second 
most  number  of  service  years  with  Kai- 
ser. He  has  directed  the  Kaiser  bauxite 
operation  in  Jamaica  for  23  years. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Tretzel  because  Jamaica's 
Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley,  mem- 
bers of  Kaiser  Aluminum's  Oakland  man- 
agement, fellow  employees,  and  Jamai- 
can friends  will  honor  him  on  December 
4  at  Discovery  Bay,  Jejnalca,  for  his  nu- 
merous senices  and  accomplishments. 

Through  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tur>'  in  Jamaica,  Don  Tretzel  ran  an  ef- 
ficient operation.  Kaiser  Bauxite  was 
singled  out  last  year  as  the  most  out- 
standing plant  of  the  whole  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum  network.   Under   Mr.   Tretzel's 


leadership.  Kaiser  Bauxite  has  provided 
a  steady  and  quality  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  feed  Kaiser  Aluminum's  plants 
and  metal  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Tretzel  and  Kaiser 
Bauxite  have  contributed,  in  a  real  way, 
to  the  Industrial  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

When  Mr.  Tretzel  concludes  his  final 
year  he  will  have  been  the  only  American 
citizen  on  the  Kaiser  Bauxite  payroll. 
The  employees  and  management  of  Kai- 
ser Bauxite  are  Jamaican  because  Mr. 
Tretzel  believed  that  the  company  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  country  and  an 
economic  resource  for  Jamaican  crafts- 
men and  professionals.  He  instituted 
comprehensive  vocational  training  pro- 
grams and  adult  education  classes,  and 
these  were  extended  to  local  communi- 
ties. He  introduced  modern  medical  fa- 
cilities and  treatment  for  employees,  and 
these  too  have  been  made  available  to 
KaLser  Bauxite  neighbors.  Kaiser  Baux- 
ite has  provided  the  best  in  education 
and  support  services  for  its  employees 
and  the  community  at  large  has  bene- 
fitted. 

Mr.  Tretzel's  story  does  not  end  here. 
He  Identified  himself  in  the  life  and 
culture  of  Jamaica.  He  has  given  to 
educational,  social,  and  agricultural 
programs  in  tlie  country  so  that  his 
neighbors  could  live  better.  He  served 
on  hospital  boards  and  built  and  staffed 
new  hospital  facilities;  he  built  schools 
and  new  curricula;  he  supported  nation- 
wide education  programs;  he  preserved 
the  artifacts  and  culture  of  the  island  in 
a  special  historical  park.  Last  year  the 
Jamaican  Red  Cross  gave  Mr.  Tretzel 
a  special  award  for  his  service  to  that 
organization.  But  that  organization  was 
but  one  of  himdreds  of  community 
groups  Mr.  Tretzel  has  served  on  as  pn 
individual. 

At  a  national  level,  he  came  to  the 
aid  of  tlie  Jamaican  Government  15 
years  ago  when  trouble  arose  witli  the 
counti-y's  railroad;  smd  since  that  time 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Jamaican  Railroad  Cor- 
poration. 

Jamaica  took  note  of  Ms.  Tretzel's 
record.  In  1973  he  was  tlie  first  American 
in  the  history  of  Jamaica  to  be  named 
an  honorarj'  commander  of  the  Order 
of  Distinction  in  that  countiy.  Mr.  Tret- 
zel's first  recognition  read: 

Honorary  (because  he  Is  a  U.S.  citizen) 
award  under  the  Order  is  given  to  Donald  C. 
Tretzel,  an  American,  who  Is  head  of  Kaiser 
Bauxite  .and  who  has  Identified  himaelf  with 
every  aspect  of  Jamaican  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  awai'd  annomice- 
ment.  one  of  the  Jamaican  newspapers 
noted  in  its  editorial: 

Don  Tretzel  is  a  non -Jamaican  by  birth, 
but  a  true  Jamaican  in  heart  find  in 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds  for  this  country. 

Don  Tretzel  io  the  best  kind  of  Ameri- 
can the  United  States  could  want  in  a 
foreign  comitry.  On  behalf  of  tlie  House, 
I  wish  to  send  our  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Tretzel  for  his  fine  career  of  ser\  ice, 
and  particularly  for  his  sensitivity  to  the 
ways  and  needs  of  our  friends  in  Jama- 
ica. He  has  done  a  superior  job  for  Kaiser 
Aluminum,  for  his  adopted  country,  and 
for  his  native  country. 


RELEVANCE     OP    THE     SCIENTIFIC 
LEGACY  OF  CHAIM  WEEZMANN 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world  is  confronted  by  tlie  specter  of 
starvation  and  an  economic  downthrust 
resultmg  from  the  revolutionary  oil  cri- 
sis, the  life  of  Chaim  Weizmann,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  whose  birth  occurs 
on  November  27,  is  a  striking  and  Im- 
perative reminder  of  the  universal  scope 
of  science,  its  potency  and  relevance  for 
resolving  major  problems  of  society. 

More  than  tliree  and  one-half  decades 
ago.  Dr.  Weizmann  anticipated  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  the  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  oil;  the  need  for  "production  of 
cheap,  but  digestable  nutritive  products" 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  popula- 
tions of  the  world;  and  foresaw  the  ca- 
pacity of  science  to  resolve  both 
problems. 

The  scientific  methods  to  achieve  both 
results  were  outlined  and  tested  by  him 
during  his  lifetime;  a  task  he  did  not 
complete. 

The  resurgence  of  his  ideas  on  both 
subjects,  including  the  fermentation  of 
agricultural  products  as  an  alternative 
source  of  oil  may  yet  prove  a  boon  for 
the  world. 

Dr.  Weizmann  believed  that  the  con- 
structive sources  of  science  were  the 
basis  of  human  achievement.  He  re- 
garded science,  security,  and  education 
as  the  three  pillars  on  which  the  State  of 
Israel  should  rest. 

At  a  time  when  Zionism,  of  which  Dr. 
Weizmann  was  a  principal  exponent,  is 
charged  vith  being  racist  and  imperial- 
istic, liis  philosophy  as  expressed  in  1949 
in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  Knes- 
set after  his  election  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Israel,  gives  challenge  to  that 
provocative  canard : 

We  have  finally  won  the  right  to  toll  and 
labor  In  order  to  give  expression  to  our  dis- 
tinct national  Identity,  and  to  make  our 
contributions  to  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the 
world. 

First,  let  us  strive  to  strengthen  our  con- 
structive resources  of  science  and  research 
which  are  the  basis  of  human  achievement. 
Yet,  for  all  the  decisive  Importance  of  sci- 
ence, it  Is  not  by  science  alone  that  we  shall 
win  through.  Let  us  build  a  new  bridge  be- 
tween science  and  the  sphit  of  man.  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  We 
have  seen  what  scientific  progre&s  leads  to 
when  it  Is  not  Inspired  by  moral  vision — the 
atomic  bomb  threatening  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire planet.  All  my  life  I  have  labored  to 
make  science  and  research  the  basis  of  our 
national  endeavor.  But  I  have  always  known 
full  well  that  there  are  values  higher  than 
science.  The  only  values  thai.  oS'er  healing 
for  the  ills  of  humanity  and  the  supreme 
values  o'  justice  fid  righteotisuess,  peace 
and  love. 

To  the  end  of  his  days,  national  moral- 
ity, the  mJvcrsal  scope  of  science  and  its 
application  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
^^  ere  his  abiding  concern. 

For  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  Found- 
ing Father  and  its  first  President,  he  set 
up  a  great  scientific  purpose  and  goal. 
His  richest  legacy  to  that  country  is  the 
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Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  at  Reho- 
vot,  Israel. 

Created  30  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
prescient  Americans,  to  honor  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann on  his  70th  birthday,  who  formed 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Science  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
now  occupies  a  recognized  position  in  the 
forefront  of  the  international  scientific 
community.  i 

Nobel  Laureate,  Dr.  Arthur  Romberg 
of  Stanford  University  Medical  School 
says : 

In  the  past  three  decades,  The  Weizmann 
Institute  haa  been  phenomenaJly  successful 
in  research  In  basic  science.  It  is  the  bright- 
est Jewel  in  the  crown  of  Israel's  remarkable 
science  enterprise.  The  Institute  has  been 
preeminent  in  basic  rese.T.rch  and  in  graduate 
teaching.  It  has  set  standards,  not  only  for 
Israel  Itself,  but  for  all  research  institu- 
tions. In  nations  large  and  small,  throughout 
the  world  .  .  .  Weizmann  scientists  .  .  .  have 
attained  worldwide  stature  a.s  highly  orig- 
inal Investigators  and  brilliant  expositors 
cf  their  work.  They  have  made  the  Institute 
one  of  the  top  ten  research  institutions  In 
the  world. 

OIL  AND  FOOD 

Dr.  Weizmann  described  his  views  on 
oil  and  food  in  his  autobiography,  "Trial 
and  Error,"  published  in  1949,  thus: 

The  question  of  oil,  for  Instance,  which 
hovers  over  the  Zionist  problem,  as  it  does, 
indeed,  over  the  entire  world  problem,  is  a 
scientific  one.  It  Is  part  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  raw  materials,  which  has  been  a 
preoccupation  with  me  for  decades,  both  as  a 
scientist  and  a  Zionist;  and  it  had  always 
been  my  view  that  Palestine  could  be  made 
a  center  of  the  new  scientific  development 
which  would  get  the  world  past  the  conflict 
arising  from  the  monopolistic  position  of  oil. 

During  my  last  and  longest  war  visit  to 
America  the  struggle  between  oil  and  other 
Interests  had  again  been  made  abundantly 
manifest.  The  same  problems.  In  other 
forms,  confronted  England.  I  referred  .  .  . 
to  a  friendly  meeting  with  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevln^-one  In  which  he  sought  my  services. 
It  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  when 
the  British  government  sent  out  to  West 
Africa  a  small  commission  to  investigate  the 
ehort  and  long-range  possibilities  of  new 
sources  of  raw  material,  with  fuel  chiefly  In 
view.  Walter  Elliot  and  Creech-Jones  were 
on  the  commission,  and  I  had  several  sub- 
sequent meetings  with  them. 

I  suggested  that  they  try  to  determine 
whether  various  tjrpes  of  starches  could  not 
be  grown  easily  in  West  Africa.  It  is  known 
that  Central  or  tropical  Africa  produces  a 
great  many  root  starches,  like  manioc  and 
tapioca;  also  cane  sugar.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  If  one  could  grow  abundant  supplies  of 
these  commodities,  one  could  introduce  a 
fermentation  industry  Into  that  part  of  the 
world,  with  a  large  yield  of  ordinary  alcohol, 
both  for  power  and  for  the  production  of 
butyl  alcohol  and  acetone.  These  three  ma- 
terials, in  large  quantities  and  at  a  low  price, 
could  form  the  basis  of  two  or  three  great 
Industries,  among  them  high  octane  fuel, 
and  would  make  the  British  Empire  inde- 
pendent of  oil  wells. 

The  commission  went  oat  for  a  survey, 
and  so  far  nothing  has  come  of  it.  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  is  feasible. 
Its  most  attractive  feature  is,  perhaps,  that 
It  Is  not  tied  to  a  geographic  point,  like  an 
oil  supply,  but  is  applicable  wherever  the 
substances  I  have  mentioned  can  be  grown. 
rooD 

As  far  back  as  1935,  Dr.  Weizmann 
was  concerned  "with  the  production  of 
cheap,  but  digestible  and  valuable  nu- 


tritive products" — described  by  him  as 
"the  attempt  to  upgrade  materials  which 
are  used  as  cattle  food  converting  those 
into  human  food."  In  "Trial  and  Error," 
he  writes: 

The  materials  are  peanuts  or  peanut  cake — 
after  the  oU  has  been  extracted — soya  beans 
and  similar  substances.  This  product  has  been 
tested  in  many  hospitals  as  nutrition  for 
patients,  and  for  people  with  ulcerated 
stomachs,  and  It  has  proved  very  beneficial. 
It  Is,  moreover,  cheaply  produced,  and  is 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  populations  of 
India  or  China.  It  Is  entirely  of  a  vegetable 
nature.  Is  highly  nutritive,  and  without  con- 
taining a  particle  of  meat  has  a  meaty  taste. 
It  should  be  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
eastern  countries  In  which  meat  Is  either  too 
expensive  or  is  prohibited  for  religious  rea- 
sons. 

Behind  the.se  proposals  lay  the  au- 
thority of  a  world  scientific  reputation 
achieved  through  fundamental  contribu- 
tions by  him  to  the  field  of  chemisti-y. 

The  first  such  contribution  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  bacterium  that  converted 
carbohydrates — sugar  or  starch — into 
acetone  and  butyl  alcohol.  That  dlscovei'y 
enabled  the  Allies  to  win  World  War  I. 

Dr.  Weizmann 's  discovery  of  bacterium 
conversion  changed  butyl  from  a  rare  to 
a  common  chemical  and  made  possible 
bacterium  for  large-scale  production  of 
industrial  chemicals  and  industrial  com- 
modities. 

The  second  was  a  method  of  producing 
synthetic  rubber  during  World  War  II. 

Scientific  appraisals  of  Dr.  Weizmarui's 
contributions  state  that  the  whole  of 
carbohydrate  teclinology  benefited  from 
his  discoveries  in  bacteriological  metab- 
olism. His  discoveries  have  also  led  to 
some  substantive  contributions  basic  to 
the  study  of  cancer. 

From  Dr.  Weizmann,  the  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science,  of  which  he  was  the 
president  from  1944  to  1952,  inherited  the 
guidelines  for  excellence  by  the  best 
standards  of  the  scientific  world  and  an 
interchange  with  scientists  abroad. 

The  links  between  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute and  this  country  are  many. 

The  Feinberg  Graduate  School  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute  is  accredited  as  an 
American  school  abroad,  by  charter  from 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  granting  Ph.  D  and  M.S. 
degrees,  and  creating  a  self-replenishing 
source  of  scientific  manpower. 

In  their  efforts  to  enlarge  Israel's 
limited  resources,  Weizmann  Institute 
scientists  are  also  providing  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  development  of  the  under- 
developed world  in  a  number  of  import- 
ant areas. 

TAKI  FOOD 

In  their  search  for  self-sufiBciency  for 
food  in  Israel,  Weizmann  Institute 
scientists  have  produced  high  yield, 
drought-resistant  varieties  of  wheat, 
equally  valid  for  other  semiarid  coun- 
tries. They  have  also  developed  methods 
for  improving  livestock  fertility  and  pre- 
venting some  types  of  livestock  disease. 
Studies  of  photosynthesis,  where  they 
hold  a  lead  position,  are  targeted  for 
better  production  of  food. 

'■»*-^  WATER 

In  the  research  for  enlarging  Israel's 
limited  water  resources,  Weizmann  In- 


stitute scientists  have  developed:  tech- 
niques for  finding  new  water;  protection 
against  self -pollution;  membranes  to 
purify  brackish  water,  water  poUuted  by 
industrial  effluents,  and  for  desalination. 
Their  methods  and  knowledge  are  being 
sought  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  water 
shortages  ajid  pollution  make  rapid 
strides. 

CONQtTEST  OF  DISEASE 

In  the  conquest  of  disease,  Weizmann 
scientists  play  a  commanding  role  in 
such  fields  as,  for  example ;  cancer,  where 
they  have  proved  experimentally  that 
the  cancer  process  is  reversible,  discov- 
ered methods  of  preventing  recurrence 
of  cancer;  possible  treatment  or  preven- 
tion of  incurable  diseases  such  as  Tay- 
Sachs  and  multiple  sclerosis. 

In  research  on:  Plant  products  that 
can  curb  drug  addiction. 

Probing  the  secrets  of  matter — with 
relevance  to  better  reactors,  better  nu- 
clear fuel. 

METHODS  FOR  BIHTH  CONmOL 

More  universally  suitable  for  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  it  is  needed  most 
urgently. 

Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Gerald  M.  Edel- 
man,  of  the  Rockefeller  University  says 
of  Dr.  Weizmann: 

Chalm  Weizmann  was  In  many  ways  the 
Ideal  embodiment  of  the  hopes  of  our  modern 
age,  for  he  combined  the  deepest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  scientific  world  view  with  the 
genius  and  the  greatness  of  true  political 
vision.  He  foresaw  many  of  the  dUemmas  we 
now  face,  but  even  greater  than  his  re- 
markable vision  was  his  personal  example. 
His  whole  life  testified  to  the  fact  that  Ideas, 
if  they  are  to  have  value,  must  be  put  forth 
by  Individuals  Imbued  with  belief  and  con- 
cerned with  their  authenticity. 

INTERNATIONAL     SPONSORING     COMMITTEE     FOB 
CENTENARY 

The  measure  of  Dr.  Weizmann"s 
stature  and  the  quality  of  the  scientific 
legacy  he  has  left  in  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute are  reflected  in  the  International 
Sponsoring  Committee  to  mark  his  100th 
anniversary. 

Some  400  notables  in  science,  educa- 
tion, the  arts,  business,  and  public  affairs, 
among  the  67  Nobel  laureates,  and  26 
heads  of  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, have  joined  the  International  Spon- 
soring Committee. 

Fourteen  countries  are  represented 
among  the  sponsors,  in  addition  to  our 
own. 

Serving  as  cochairman  of  the  Sponsor- 
ing Committee  are:  Dr.  Christian  B. 
Anflnsen,  chief  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Chemical  Biology,  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  Di-.  FeUx  Bloch,  1953  Nobel 
laureate,  physics,  professor  of  physics, 
Stanford  University;  Dr.  Gerald  M.  Edel- 
man,  1972  Nobel  laureate,  physiology  or 
medicine,  Vincent  Astor,  distinguished 
professor,  the  Rockefeller  University ;  Dr. 
Robert  Hofstadter,  1961,  Nobel  laureate, 
physics.  Max  H.  Stein  professor  of  phys- 
ics, Stanford  University;  Dr.  Charles 
Huggins,  1966  Nobel  laureate,  physiology 
or  medicine,  William  B.  Ogden  distin- 
guished service  professor.  University  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  Arthur  Romberg,  1959  No- 
bel laureate,  physiology  or  medicine, 
Emma  Pfeiffer  Memer,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry, Stanford  University  Medical 
School;  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg,  1958  Nobel 
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laureate,  physiology  or  medicine,  pro- 
fessor of  genetics,  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wies- 
ner,  president,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Among  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  are:  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  Sir  Alan  Cottrell,  chief 
scientific  adviser  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment: Lord  King  Norton,  president  of  the 
Royal  Institution;  Dr.  Robert  Good, 
president,  Sloan-Kettering  Institute:  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk,  director  of  the  Salk  Institute; 
Dr.  Eklund  Sigvard,  Director-General  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Stone.  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Wil- 
liam S.  Paley.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
CBS:  Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild;  Leonard 
Bernstein,  conductor  laureate,  the  New 
York  Pliilharmonic ;  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
violinist;  Jan  Peerce.  operatic  artist; 
Gregor  Piatigorsgy,  cellist:  Andre  Mal- 
raux,  writer:  William  L.  Shirer,  author. 

The  Weizman  Institute  of  Science  is 
the  key  to  Israel's  development,  it  is  also 
a  science  resource  for  the  v,orld. 

The  nation  which  produced  the  Weiz- 
mann Institute  of  Science  has  proved  its 
commitment  to  the  progress  of  its  own 
people,  and  of  humanity  at  large. 

No  new  nation  exists  in  the  world  to- 
day which  can  mateh  either  that  com- 
mitment or  the  visible  implementation  of 
such  goals — an  achievement  made  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  it  has  been  ac- 
complished against  the  background  of  a 
27-year  war  against  its  survival — and  the 
inevitable  defense  that  this  entailed. 

Israel  has  proved  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port wliich  it  should  continue  to  have 
without  interruption. 


HOUSE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  DAIRY 
CRISIS 

(Ml-.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  Ms  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agilcul- 
ture  conducted  hearings  on  the  severe 
cost-price  squeeze  that  is  forcing  many 
U.S.  dairy  farmers  into  bankiuptcy. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  do- 
nothing  policy,  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
that  our  House  Agriculture  Committee 
is  working  to  determine  the  extent  of 
this  emergency  and  to  develop  corrective 
legislation.  The  testimony  of  aftected 
dairymen  and  of  USDA  officials  will  be 
helpful  in  formulating  new  daii-y 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  milk  is  health,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  dairy  farmers  go 
under  because  of  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  their  control.  It  is  untliinkable 
that  we  would  let  conditions  deteriorate 
to  the  point  that  American  families 
would  be  dependent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  milk.  Dairy  farmers  are  hard-work- 
ing, independent  businessmen  and  all 
they  ask  is  a  fair  chance  to  compete. 
Given  this  opportimity,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  abundance  of  wholesome  milk  that  we 
have  too  long  taken  for  granted.  Clearly, 
it  is  in  the  long-range  interest  of  con- 


sumers as  well  as  of  dairy  farmers  to 
preserve  our  domestic  dairy  industry. 
An  economic  catastrophe  in  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  U.S.  agriculture  would 
lead  to  a  tragic  milk  shortage  and  price 
jumps  like  those  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent energy  shortage.  Action  is  overdue 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
matter  careful  attention. 

Among  the  bills  under  consideration 
this  morning  were  two  introduced  by 
me.  My  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
follows: 

Statement  of  REiT.i;sENTATi\-E  Wright  Pat- 
man  IN  SUPPORT  or  Legisi  ation  To  Assist 

U.S.  Dairy  Producers,  H.R.  16219  and  H.R. 

17100 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  tlie 
opportunity  to  address  this  Subcommittee  on 
the  emergency  situation  facing  dairymen  in 
E^t  Texas  and  throughout  the  nation  and 
to  speak  in  support  of  measures  to  help  re- 
lieve the  recent  crisis. 

Like  all  other  segments  of  agriculture,  dairy 
production  is  not  only  hard  and  demanding 
work— it  Is  a  high-cost,  high-risk  business 
th.'it  Is  greatly  Influenced  by  weather  and 
other  forces  of  nature.  Our  government  has 
long  moved  In  to  assist  in  the  face  of  natural 
disaster  since  we  realize  that  such  forces 
depend  purely  upon  chance  and  are  totally 
beyond  the  control  of  farm  operators. 

The  current  dairy  emergency  Is  more  the 
product  of  human  than  natural  forces,  but 
the  problems  are  just  as  real  and  just  as 
great  as  if  a  nationwide  flood  or  drought  had 
struck  America's  dau-y  farms.  Ovir  dairymen 
are  hard-working,  prudent  and  highly  effi- 
cient, but  many  have  already  gone  under 
because  of  a  combination  of  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  dairymen  could 
not  have  predicted  and  which  they  cannoi, 
long  endiue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consider  what  has  happened 
in  recent  months:  we  have  continued  to  pur- 
sue tragic  high  Interest,  tight  money  policies 
engineered  by  the  Federal  Reserve;  we  have 
encouraged  massive  exports  of  UJS.  grains 
driving  up  the  cost  of  feedgrains  to  our  live- 
stock producers;  and  we  have  at  the  same 
time  permitted  the  Importation  of  huge 
quantities  of  foreign  dairy  products,  heavily 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments,  pushing 
down  the  price  of  milk.  This  triple  punch 
has  had  disastrous  consequences  for  dairy- 
men and  the  response  of  the  VS.  Department 
of  Agrlcultxire  has  been  to  do  nothing.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  led  a  delegation  of  East  Texas 
cattlemen  and  dairymen  visiting  Secretary 
Butz  where  we  found  out  for  sure  that  whUe 
he  personally  sympathizes  with  American 
darlymen  and  livestock  producers,  they  can 
expect  no  help  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  this  emergency.  He  did  indi- 
cate that  favorable  weather  would  help,  but 
that  lingering  hope  died  In  the  early  freeze 
that  hit  the  Mid-West  earlier  this  year. 

My  position  on  this  matter  is  quite  simple. 
Since  we  have  long  extended  tissistance  dur- 
ing natural  disasters,  we  should  also  d«  our 
best  to  be  of  assistance  during  this  economic 
disaster.  Our  duty  to  help  seems  especially 
great  since  the  policies  that  have  hit  dairy- 
men the  hardest  were  originated  and  Imple- 
mented by  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  this  Subcommittee 
Is  giving  consideration  to  various  measures 
to  help  dairy  farmers. 

In  support  of  my  two  bills  which  you  have 
under  study,  I  believe  that  H.R.  16249  to 
Increase  milk  price  svipports  to  W't  of  parity 
should  be  enacted  Immediately.  In  fact,  since 
Introducing  this  bill,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  90  Tr  parity  figure  Is  too  low  and 
that  we  should  substitute  a  figure  of  95":^  or 
100 ':'r .  This  woiUd  not  be  unreasonable  In  any 
way.  At  the  start  of  this  marketing  year,  an 
81%  parity  figure  was  determined  by  USDA 


and  In  the  months  since,  rising  production 
costs  have  lowered  the  price  farmers  receive 
for  their  milk  to  about  71%  In  October.  At 
the  same  time,  our  grain  export  policies 
which  have  hurt  cattlemen  and  dairymen 
have  helped  grain  producers — in  October, 
market  prices  for  soybeans  were  at  a  level 
of  132  Tc  of  parity,  corn  was  at  126  Ti  of 
parity,  and  wheat  at  117%  of  parity.  It 
seems  only  fair  that  the  Government  make 
sure  that  its  poUcles  to  benefit  one  segment 
of  American  agriculture  not  be  allowed  to 
eradicate  another  segment  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy, namely  dairy  and  livestock  production. 
The  second  bill  I  have  offered,  H.R.  17106, 
Is  an  attempt  to  reduce  costs  for  dairy  farm- 
ers by  lowering  the  cost  of  feedgrain.  The  bill 
proposes  to  expand  the  existing  Emergency 
Feed  Grain  Program  to  provide  low -cost  feed 
for  dairymen  duiing  economic  as  well  as 
natural  disasters.  I  believe  that  this  Is  an 
Innovative  proposal  and  hope  you  will  give  It 
your  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  at  all  com- 
plicated about  tliese  measures  because,  when 
vou  boil  It  all  down,  the  problem  Is  quite 
"simple.  Dairy  farmers  have  seen  production 
costs  skyrocket  whUe  prices  of  milk  have  not 
advanced  at  anything  like  a  comparable  rate. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  action  is 
needed  either  to  reduce  production  costs  or  to 
increase  the  price  that  dairymen  receive  for 
their  product.  Quite  frankly,  I  wUl  support 
any  reasonable  measure  aimed  at  helping 
dairymen  through  this  crisis  and  hope  other 
witnesses  here  today  will  bring  forward  other 
suggestions  and  that  the  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee,  with  your  e.xpertlse  In  this 
area,  will  develop  additional  proposals.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  we  take  effective 
action  rather  than  sitting  by  while  an  es- 
sential segment  of  U.S.  agriculture  goes  bank- 
rupt. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Committee  to  re- 
v?r.=e  the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  xmconsclonable  If  our 
national  government  turned  Its  back  on  an 
industry  that  Is  suffering  because  of  the  gov- 
ernment's ov.'n  policies. 

ThP.nk  you,  again,  Mr.  Chairman  for  hold- 
ing these  hearings  today  and  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  views.  I  have 
with  me  today  several  East  Texans  who  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  If 
I  may.  I  would  like  to  introduce  them  to  you 
at  this  time:  Mr.  Lany  Gamblln  of  Gomo, 
Texas;  Mr.  John  Folmer.  also  of  Como;  Mr. 
Lynn  Chapman,  of  Sulphur  Springs;  Mr. 
Gary  Jones,  of  Sulphur  Springs;  and  Mr. 
Tommy  Washington,  of  Sulphta-  Springs. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  thank  the  very 
able  gentlemen  whose  duty  It  is  to  protect 
the  dairy  and  poultry  Industries — the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try of  the  House  Agricultvue  Committee: 
Representative  Ed  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Chair- 
man; Representative  Frank  Stubblefleld  of 
Kentucky;  Representative  Bob  Bergland  of 
Minnesota;  Representative  George  Brown  of 
California;  Representative  David  Bowen  of 
Mississippi;  Representative  William  Wamplcr 
of  Virginia;  Representative  John  Zwach  of 
Minnesota;  Representative  Paul  Plndley  of 
Illinois:  and  Representative  Charles  Thone 
of  Nebraska. 

In  addition,  I  would  very  much  like  to 
thank  my  fellow  Texan,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
(Bob)  Poage  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  his 
splendid  cooperation  In  scheduling  these 
very  Important  bearings. 


,  EXAM- 


AGRICULTURE  COMMm 
INES  PROBLEMS  OP  CAT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  no  surprise  by  now  that  U.S.  cattle- 
men are  in  dire  straits  due  to  the  faulty 
policies  of  our  National  Government: 
high  interest  tight  money  policies,  reck- 
less grain  export  policies,  and  disregard 
of  traditional  meat  import  quotas. 

These  policies  have  pushed  beef  pro- 
duction costs  through  the  roof  while  forc- 
ing the  farm  price  of  beef  down  into  the 
cellar.  At  a  time  when  millions  of  people 
in  the  world  are  starving  and  desperately 
in  need  of  protein,  we  in  America  have  a 
record  sui-plus  of  protein-rich  beef — a 
glut  that  will  continue  to  burden  cattle- 
men unless  action  is  taken. 

In  an  efifort  to  do  sometliing  about 
this  ironic  situation.  I  introduce  a  bill, 
H.R.  17207,  to  reduce  U.S.  surpluses  while 
at  the  same  time  helping  famine-stricken 
nations  such  as  Honduras.  Since  intro- 
ducing this  measure,  similar  proposals 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

To  evaluate  these  proposals,  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
mental Operations  is  conducting  hearings 
this  afternoon  receiving  tertimony  from 
cattlemen  and  others  interested  in  such  a 
humanitarian  program.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  testify  earlier  In  support  of  H.R. 
17207  and  similar  measures,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  my  colleagues,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  statement  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Wright  Patman 

ON  Legislation   To   Assist  our   Beep  and 

Dairy  Producers,  H.R.  17207 

Mr.  Patman.  I  thank  you  for  arranging 
this  hearing  and  for  being  here  today.  We 
all  know  that  our  Nation  Is  experiencing 
the  worst  economic  disaster  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Ever-increasing  prices  for  almost 
all  commodities  and  huge  lay-offs  are  caus- 
ing wide-spread  human  suffering.  Behind 
the  statistics  are  people,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  being  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  Our  economy,  dominated  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  massive  corpo- 
rations, wreaks  havoc  on  those  individuals 
and  families  who  try  to  maintain  the  virtues 
of  small  enterprises  In  our  Nation.  Today 
we  are  pleased  to  have  before  us  representa- 
tives of  these  independent  producers — dairy- 
men and  cattlemen  who  do  not  belong  to 
large  cooperatives  or  who  have  not  sold  out 
to  agricultural  corporations.  Because  of  gov- 
ernment policies  designed  to  kill  off  small 
business,  to  sacrifice  Independents  In  the 
name  of  free  trade,  Improved  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  higher  profits  for  corporations, 
these  men  and  women  are  facing  extinction 
as  productive  forces  in  our  economy. 

The  fate  of  these  people  depends  upon 
what  we  do  here  today  and  in  the  days  ahead. 
Our  Nation  is  on  the  verge  of  accepting  a  new 
principle  in  its  handling  of  criminal  acts. 
We  have  all  heard  about  families  out  for  a 
stroll  on  a  city  street.  Prom  nowhere  a  bullet 
strikes  the  father  leaving  him  dead  or  dis- 
abled for  life.  Society  may  soon  accept  the 
responsibilities  for  helping  that  famUy  main- 
tain Itself.  These  Uvestockmen  are  In  a  sim- 
ilar situation — a  bullet  has  struck  and  the 
families  are  suffering.  Everything  that  these 
producers  do  In  their  business  Is  economically 
sound — they  use  the  best  equipment  and 
apply  the  right  technology;  they  work  harder 
than  most  laborers  and  corporation  man- 
agers. Now  they  reap  not  the  profit  that 
should  come  from  wise  economic  decisions 
but  massive  financial  losses,  possible  fore- 
closure or  bankruptcy,  and  declining  Income 
with  which  to  feed  and  cloth  their  families. 


The  government  officials  are   In  large   part 
responsible  for  this  situation. 

ni-conceived  and  often  Inconsistent  Ad- 
ministration policies  have  driven  production 
costs  sky  high,  forced  unfair  competition 
with  subsidized  foreign  beef  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  depressed  the  prices  received  for 
products.  Our  economy  and  our  government 
appear  to  have  minds  of  their  own.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  which  controls  the  flow 
of  money  In  our  economy.  Is  a  case  In  point. 
Policies  which  imposed  excessively  high  in- 
terest rates  threaten  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. This  agency  represents  what  happens 
when  agencies  lack  effective  public  control 
exercised  through  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  My  hope  Is  that  this  Subcommit- 
tee will  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  crisis 
affecting  these  independent  agricultural 
producers  and  work  to  re-lmpose  public  re- 
sponsibility on  those  who  carry-out  our  farm 
programs  through  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion like  that  I  have  Introduced. 

My  bill,  H.R.  17207,  would  not  hinder  our 
nation's  foreign  policy — in  fact.  It  would 
expand  our  humanitarian  efforts  through  the 
Public  Law  480  programs.  Why  not  use  our 
over-abundance  of  beef  and  dairy  products 
to  help  people  suffering  from  malnutrition 
and  starvation?  We  need  our  grain  here. 
Grain  shipped  to  other  lands  l.s  often  wasted 
or  spoils  before  It  gets  to  the  people.  Beef 
and  dairy  products  could  meet  the  protein 
needs  of  many  people  without  crippling  seg- 
ments of  our  domestic  agricultural  market. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Commissioner  John  White 
of  our  Texas  Agriculture  Department  that  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  extend  such  a  pro- 
gram to  Include  pork  and  poultry. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  your  time  today  and  turn  the  floor  over 
to  those  who  have  the  best  Information  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  livestock  producers.  It 
Is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  the  following 
men  who  have  traveled  up  from  East  Texas 
for  these  hearings: 

Mr.  R.  L.  Moore,  President,  Independent 
Beef  Producers  of  America,  from  Clarksville 
Texas: 

Mr.  Lee  Perkins,  Vice  Prsldent  of  the  IBPA 
and  a  major  beef  producer  from  Clarks- 
ville; 

Mr.  Larry  Gamblln  of  Como,  Texas; 
Mr.   Lynn   Chapman   of  Sulphur  Springs, 
Texas; 
Mr.  C.  R.  (Bill)   Turner  of  Athens,  Texas; 
Mr.      Tommy      Washington      of     Sulphur 
Springs,  Texas; 

Mr.  Billy  Joe  Davis  of  Mineola,  Texas; 
Mr.  John  W.  Polmar  of  Como,  Texas;  and 
Mr.    Gflry    R.    Jones    of   Sulphur   Springs, 
Texas. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  thank  the  very 
able  gentlemen— the  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Departmental  Operations  of 
the  House  AgrlciUtural  Committee — who  are 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  E.  de  la  Garza  of  Texas, 
Chairman; 
The  Honorable  Ed  Jones  of  Tennessee; 
The  Honorable  Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii; 
The  Honorable  Frank  Denholm  of  South 
Dakota; 
The  Honorable  Jerry  Litton  of  Missouri; 
The  Honorable  Robert  Price  of  Texas; 
The  Honorable  Robert  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia; 

The  Honorable  Keith  Sebellus  of  Kansas; 
and 

The  Honorable  Wiley  Mayne  of  Iowa. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
(Bob)  Poage  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tar 
his  splendid  assistance  In  scheduling  these 
important  hearings. 

Thank  you. 


UNFAIR  USE  OP  HOUSE  PACILinES 
(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  what  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
abuse  and  misuse  of  the  facilities  of  this 
House  by  dedicated  Marxist  adherents 
who  oppose  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  most  of  its  policies. 

On  Wednesday,  November  13,  1974, 
when  the  Congress  was  still  in  recess  and 
most  of  us  were  out  of  the  city,  the  gen- 
tle Congressperson  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug),  arranged  for  the  widow  of  the 
late  Marxist  President  of  Chile,  Salvador 
Allende.  to  appear  in  the  caucus  room 
of  the  Cannon  Building  and  address  a 
crowd  of  some  150-to-200  admirers.  Mrs. 
Allende  spent  most  of  her  time  denounc- 
ing the  United  States,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  chair. 

She  was  preceded  on  the  program  by 
one  Saul  Irwin  Landau,  an  associate  fel- 
low of  the  Washington  based  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  Landau  harangued 
the  audience  with  heaps  of  praise  for  the 
Allende  regime  which,  in  seeking  to  im- 
pose Marxist  socialism  on  the  people  of 
that  country,  virtually  wrecked  it  eco- 
nomically and  threatened  to  subvert  it 
politically.  And  for  every  heap  of  praise 
for  Allende,  Landau  rhetorically  offered 
a  passel  of  bitter  indictments  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Landau  deplores  the  fact  that  we  are 
reluctant  in  the  United  States  to  accept 
thousands  of  AUende's  Communist  sup- 
porters as  refugees.  He  simply  cannot 
understand  why  the  American  people  do 
not  want  any  more  Commimist  "foxes  in 
the  henhouse." 

And  who  is  Mr.  Landau?  My  colleagues 
have  every  right  to  know.  In  his  writings, 
he  has  claimed  he  embraced  Marxism 
while  still  a  sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  late  1950's.  He  was 
a  leader  of  and  editor  for  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee — the  same  organi- 
zation that  gave  us  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
the  assassin  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Landau  was  a  collaborator  with  the 
late  C.  Wright  Mills  in  writing  pro-Cas- 
tro propaganda  and,  as  a  journalist  of 
the  left.  Landau  visited  Cuba  in  the  early 
1960's.  He  was  outspoken  in  his  support 
for  Cuban  communism  and  spent  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  in  Chile  while 
the  Allende  regime  was  in  power. 

An  eyewitness  account  of  Mrs.  Al- 
lende's  participation  in  the  caucus  room 
session  notes  that  though  she  arrived  45 
minutes  behind  schedule,  she  was  wel- 
comed with  due  ceremony  and  consider- 
able awe  by  the  mostly  partisan  audience. 

In  the  questioning  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Allende  spoke  through  an  interpreter, 
carefully  avoided  answering  the  one  or 
two  critical  questions  about  her  Leftist 
leanings  and  verbally  attacked  the  United 
States.  She  was  also  visibly  upset  by 
copies  of  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee's 1974  hearings  on  Chile,  charging 
that  the  testimony  given  by  a  number 
of  prominent  Chilean  citizens  totally 
misrepresented  the  facts  regarding  her 
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late  husband's  administration  and  ef- 
forts to  create  a  Marxist  state  in  the  once 
democratic  country  of  ChUe.  She  was 
especially  upset  by  the  references  in  the 
hearings  of  her  own  activities  and  trav- 
els since  Allende  was  overthrowm.  She 
applauded  the  United  Nations  for  de- 
manding the  release  of  political  prisoners 
in  Chile,  ignoring  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment's announced  intention  of  doing 
just  that  in  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  would  release  a  like 
number  incarcerated  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

She  also  praised  the  U.N.  for  its  recent 
decision  to  suspend  South  Africa  from 
further  U.N.  participation. 

And  despite  the  record  that  shows  she 
was  the  first  person  to  confirm  her  hus- 
band's suicide  at  the  height  of  the  coup, 
she  roundly  denied  that  he  had  taken 
his  own  life.  Allende,  she  insisted  was 
clearly  assassinated — a  claim  that  flies  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

I  do  not  challenge  Mrs.  AUende's  right 
to  free  speech.  In  fact,  to  be  consistent 
with  my  principles,  I  endorse  her  free- 
dom of  expression.  What  I  object  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  House  facilities  were 
made  available  to  provide  a  forum  for 
someone  from  another  country  to  attack 
the  very  Government  of  these  United 
States  which  permits  her  to  deliver  her 
message  of  hate. 
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WHO  IS  LOOKING  AFTER  DEFEND- 
ING OUR  NATION? 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rumors  are  coming  so  thick  and  fast  that 
there  must  be  substance  to  them. 

These  are  the  rumors  that  the  admin- 
istration is  going  to  ask  Congress  to 
eliminate  funds  for  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  the  F-111  and  A-7D  air- 
craft, even  though  the  Congi-ess  previ- 
ously has  appropriated  funds  for  these 
aircraft. 

When  the  message  asking  for  these 
cuts  finally  reaches  Congress,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  a  bullet-biting  budget  cut 
saving  the  American  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  on  unnecessary  military  hard- 
ware. Appearances  can  fool  you. 

Over  the  long  rim,  these  same  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  may  wind  up  paying  liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars  more  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  as  a  result  of  this  so-called 
money-saving  gesture. 

I  believe  the  American  taxpaj'ers  are 
about  to  be  the  losers  in  a  very  expensive 
game.  It  is  called  the  new  weapons  sys- 
tems game. 

The  FB-111  is,  without  question,  the 
finest  offensive  air  weapon  ever  built,  and 
it  has  even  further  potential  which  has 
not  been  developed. 

So  why  the  rush  to  close  down  produc- 
tion of  this  aircraft?  Could  it  be  that  it 
is  not  only  a  threat  to  potential  foreign 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
those  in  the  administration  who  are  de- 
termined that  this  Nation  build  a  new 
manned  bomber — the  B-1. 


And  why  stop  production  of  the  highly 
effective,  low  cost,  multi-service  attack 
bomber  and  ground  support  aircraft,  the 
A-7D?  Could  it  be  that  the  A-7D  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  development  and 
construction  of  a  new  single-purpose 
ground  support  aircraft,  the  A-10? 

There  are  some  cold  facts  and  figures 
which  point  out  dramatically  Just  how 
costly  it  is  going  to  be  to  the  American 
people  if  the  new-weapons-system  group 
wins  this  round. 

The  FB-111  is  currently  being  built 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  month  at  a  cost 
per  aircraft  of  about  $14  million.  If  we 
stop  production  today,  we  wdll  show  a 
saving  of  less  than  $180  million  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  proposed  B-1  bomber  currently 
figures  to  cost  about  $76  million  per  air- 
plane, and  more  realistic  estimates  put 
the  eventual  cost,  if  the  plane  proves 
out,  at  closer  to  $100  million  per  air- 
plane. 

If  the  primai-y  purpose  is  to  have  a 
superior  offensive  weapon  on  the  line  and 
flying,  I  certainly  would  opt  for  the  dozen 
FB-lll's  for  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds,  than  gamble  our  national 
security  and  the  same  amount  of  dollars 
on  two  airplanes  which  may  or  may  not 
work. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  need  for  a 
manned  bomber.  Our  present  fleet  of  B- 
52  bombers  should  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Confederate  Air  Force  Flying 
Museum  years  ago.  I  contend  that  the 
Nation  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if 
our  only  existing  super-sonic  bomber 
production  line  is  closed  dowTi. 

Whatever  decision  is  made  concerning 
the  B-1,  production  of  that  airplane  is 
years  away.  I  would  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  keep  our  only  manned 
bomber  production  line  open  until  we 
know  the  full  stoi-y  about  the  B-1. 

The  situation  in  the  case  of  the  A-7D 
is  similar.  This  aircraft  costs  about  $2.6 
million  to  build,  and  it  is  proven  in  com- 
bat operations.  Its  weapons  deliveiT 
system  is  so  good  that  even  this  old  pilot 
was  able  to  score  more  tlrnn  one  bulls 
eye  in  a  demonstration  flight. 

Why  trade  it  in  for  some  unknown  to 
be  produced  in  the  future? 

And.  if  the  rumors  are  correct,  why 
curtail  production  in  order  to  biidld 
more  F-14's  at  nearly  $18  million  per 
airplane,  when  sometime  next  year  we 
will  have  a  new  lightweight  fighter — at 
much  lower  cost — in  our  weapons  ar- 
senal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  would  be  one 
of  the  last  to  oppose  any  change  for  the 
better  in  our  national  defense.  But  I  do 
strongly  oppose  abandoning  proven  su- 
periority in  favor  of  unproven  and  ex- 
pensive weapons  which  may  be  workable 
sometime  in  the  future. 

This  whole  concept  of  savings  is  a 
deceit. 

Is  it  a  real  savings  to  pare  $180  million 
from  the  fiscal  1975  budget  and  shut 
down  the  FB-111  assembly  line — only  to 
find  out  later  that  if  we  have  made  a 
mistake,  it  will  cost  some  $200  million 
to  $300  million  to  put  the  line  back  into 
operation?  And  that  startup  money  will 
not  buy  a  single  airplane. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  defense  is  the 
last  area  where  we  should  be  playing 
fiscal  games.  So  far.  the  Congress  has 
shown  the  most  foresight  and  under- 
standing of  this  simple  fact:  If  you  have 
an  aircraft  that  is  outstanding,  you  keep 
it,  and  keep  using  it.  until  you  can  put 
another  one  on  the  operations  line  and 
in  the  air  which  Is  better  than  the  one 
you  are  scrapping. 

'  I  would  feel  better  if  I  felt  that  the 
administration  were  looking  at  national 
defense  in  this  same  light.  Instead  of 
chopping  at  random  in  order  to  get  some 
headlines  about  dollars  saved. 


AVIATION  TAX— RUINOUS 

(Mr.  I^OLFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  word  that  the  almighty  OMB  is 
just  about  ready  to  come  out  with 
another  of  its  Rube  Goldberg  plans.  ThLs 
time  aviation  is  the  victim. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  always  argued  that  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  a  servicfe^to 
benefit  individual  recipients,  ratheK-^ 
than  the  public  at  large,  a  charge 
should  be  imposed. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  that  argument. 
In  the  case  of  aviation,  fees  are  already 
charged  for  such  things  as  issuing  pilots 
certificates,  registering  airplanes,  title 
fees,  and  other  individual  services. 

However.  OMB  is  now  in  the  process  of 
applying  a  Rube  Goldberg  logic  by  try- 
ing to  say  that  all  costs  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  should  be  levied 
against  aviation  users.  In  other  words, 
the  OMB  is  saymg  that  all  FAA  services 
are  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  aviation, 
rather  than  for  the  public. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Ash  and  his  bureau- 
cratic bunch  know  little  or  notliing 
about  either  the  FAA  or  the  aviation 
industry. 

I  have  been  a  professional  pilot  for 
over  20  years  with  over  6.000  logged 
hours  of  flying  time  prior  to  coming  to 
Congress.  Therefore.  I  feel  that  I  knov.- 
at  least  a  little  about  this  industry. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
exists  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
pubUc,  not  the  aviation  industry.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  FAA  costs  are 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  aviation. 

At  this  moment,  there  are  170,800  air- 
planes registered  in  this  Nation.  There 
are  56,894  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  That  means  that 
for  everj'  FAA  employee,  there  are  three 
planes.  These  people  are  not  needed  to 
operate  the  aircraft.  It  requires  only  a 
pilot. 

The  real  victim  of  these  proposed  user 
charges  will  be  general  aviation.  At  the 
same  time,  general  aviation,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  is  the  minor  user  of  FA.\ 
services. 

For  example.  OMB  is  proposing  a  de- 
parture fee  of  $10  at  airports  providing 
FAA  radar  service  and  $5  for  departures 
from  tower-equipped  fields.  They  would 
exempt  commercial  airliners,  air  taxi, 
and  air  commuter  flights  from  these  fees. 
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Yet,  these  towers  and  radar  facilities 
were  installed  primarily  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  passenger  public.  Well  over 
90  percent  of  the  fields,  used  by  general 
aviation,  could  and  would  be  used  with- 
out benefit  of  either  tower  or  radar 
facilities.  The  general  aviation  pilot  does 
not  need  them,  they  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

Thousands  of  employees  in  FAA  are 
involved  in  testing  and  certifying  air- 
craft and  aircraft  parts.  Millions  of  FAA 
man-hours  are  spent  each  year  in  work- 
ing with  surcraft  manufacturers  making 
safety  checks.  These  checlcs  and  efforts 
do  not  benefit  aviation  manufacturers, 
but  do  benefit  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  insist  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  exists 
as  a  protector  of  the  public  and  not  as 
a  direct  benefit  to  aviation.  Therefore, 
most  of  the  costs  of  this  agency  should 
be  paid  through  general  revenues,  rather 
than  taxes  levied  against  the  general 
aviation  segment  of  that  industry. 

I  would  point  out  to  m:,'  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  that  our  largest  export  item 
is  aviation  products.  Over  85  percent  of 
the  worlds'  aircraft  are  built  in  the 
United  States.  A  healthy  aviation  indus- 
try means  a  healthy  economy  in  this 
country.  Gkigral  aviation  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  airjriane  industry.  Destroy  or 
cripple  tliis  segment  and  you  will  dam- 
age the  entire  aviation  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready, very  wisely,  turned  down  the 
proposition  of  user  charges  levied  against 
general  aviation.  I  would  uige  all  Mem- 
bers to  keep  this  stance. 


COST    CUTTING   MESSAGE 

<Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  OMB  came  out  swinging  with  its 
latest  punch  to  the  general  aviation  in- 
dustry, Mr.  George  E.  Haddaway,  pub- 
lisher of  Phght  Magazine  in  Dallas  had 
written  an  editorial. 

I  would  recommend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  further 
brief  them  on  the  aviation  industry.  Mr. 
Haddaway 's  article  appears  in  the  De- 
cember 1974,  issue  of  the  magazine. 
How  To  Cut  Costs 

We  learned  long  ago  that  there  are 
not  many  experts  anywhere,  especially 
in  the  field  of  economics.  There  are  many 
scholars,  but  few  experts. 

So  it  is  that  nobody  seems  to  come  up 
with  a  way  to  curb  inflation  although 
all  sorts  of  proposals  are  being  bandied 
about.  There  appears  to  be  some  sub- 
stance in  the  claim  that  we  have  a  con- 
spiracy going  on  to  bring  about  a  reces- 
sion in  order  to  eliminate  the  monster. 

We  have  been  pondering  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  owning  and 
flying  airplanes  as  the  inflationary 
crunch  steadily  grows  rougher. 

General  aviation  has  been  making  re- 
cent significant  progress  in  working  to- 
gether as  exemplified  by  the  call  to  ac- 
tion last  year  during  the  fuel  crisis.  If 
the  industry — both  trade  and  consumer 
groups — can    get    together    in    another 


cocdition  and  form  an  economic  task 
force,  they  might  just  discover  some  cures 
for  escalating  costs,  both  short  term  and 
long  term. 

A  good  place  to  start  would  be  in  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  government  agencies 
dealing  with  aviation  matters — Federal, 
State,  and  municipal.  The  proliferation 
of  the  bureaucracies  in  recent  years  Is 
a  major  financial  burden  to  every  air- 
man, beginning  with  local  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  extending  on  up  through 
costly  State  aviation  commissions  and  on 
to  the  largest  bureaucracy  of  all,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration — the 
tail  that  wags  the  dog  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation 

Someone  ought  to  be  worlcing  on  the 
costs  of  this  proliferation  and  what  can 
be  done  to  reduce  them.  We  must  espe- 
cially figure  out  a  way  to  avoid  future  ex- 
pensive cost  allocation  studies  and  to 
eliminate  nonessential  local.  State,  and 
Federal  activities,  ultimately  charged 
against  the  consvmier. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  governments 
proliferating  more  activities  and  doing 
cost  allocation  studies  on  increasing  fly- 
ing costs,  let  us  do  cost  allocation  studies 
of  their  operations  and  lower  the  boom 
on  them. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  16900 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  16900>  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1503) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16900)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  14,  24,  36, 
47,  and  78. 

That  the  House  recede  from  ita  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  7,  8,  16,  20,  21,  22,  25,  41,  42,  46,  50. 
52,  56,  57,  58,  60,  64,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72.  75,  76, 
77,  80,  and  81.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$100,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 5 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»2,722,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "$299,609,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$62,760,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  49 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment Insert:  "93,502,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 
FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

CRAFTS    TO    THE    NATIONAL    RAILROAD 
PASSENGER    CORPORATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
the  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion", $70,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
insert:  "$500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74 :  That  the  Hou.'^e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,814,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  11,  12,  13. 
17,  18,  23,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35. 
\37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  44,  45,  51.  63,  59,  61.  62.  65, 
•  66,  71,  73,  79,  82,  83,  84  and  85. 
George  Mahon, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Tom  Steed, 
John  M.  Slack, 
John  J.  McFall, 
Bob  Casey, 
E.  A.  Cedesbfrg, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Howard  W.  Robison 
(except  for  amend- 
ments 43  and  56), 
Garner  E.  Sheiver, 
Joseph  M.  McDadz, 
Bort  L.  Talcott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  G.  Macnoson, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
John  O.  Pastobe, 
Alan  Biblh:, 
Robert  C.  Btrd, 
William  Proxmirh:. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Ernest  P.  Hollincs, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
ROllCAN  L.   Hruska, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  thb 
CoMMmEE  ON  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  tlie  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16900)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purpo6e.<?.  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
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In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended   in    the    accompanying    conference 

report:  

TITLE  I 

Chapter  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $2,125,- 
000,000  for  community  development  grants 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,129,- 
625,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $50,000,- 
000  for  transition  funds  for  community  de- 
velopment as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  mandating  use  of  funds 
for  certain  housing  programs.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  has  deleted  the  Senate 
language  without  prejudice.  The  committee 
agrees  that  the  Section  235  and  Section  236 
programs  should  be  used  to  provide  alternate 
programs  to  Section  8  should  the  latter  pro- 
gram not  meet  adequately  the  housing  needs 
of  lower  Income  families. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  a.s  to  the  clarify- 
ing intent  of  the  language  in  the  Senate 
report  relating  to  the  utilization  of  operating 
subsidies  for  Section  236  projects. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $25,- 
000,000  for  rehabilitation  loans. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion on  the  aggregate  loans  that  may  be 
made  for  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped at  $100,000,000  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  unobligated  balance  hereto- 
fore appropriated,  instead  of  establishing  a 
limitation  at  the  amount  of  the  unobligated 
balance  estimated  at  $115,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $200,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  unobligated  balance  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $25,000.- 
000  for  grants  to  State  housing  hnance  and 
development  agencies. 

VETERANS    ADMINISTR.ATION 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $10,- 
000,000  for  assistance  for  health  manpower 
training  institutions  as  proi>osed  by  the 
Senate. 

Chapter  II 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Amendment  No.  8:  Inserts  heading  a.s  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Manpower  Administration 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,600,000  for  "Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, program  administration". 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5,600,000  for  "Comprehensive  man- 
power assistance",  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Employment  Standards  Admmlstratlon, 
Salaries  and  expenses. 

Labor-Management   SenHces   Adntinistration 
Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  $8,150,000  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  of  which  $1,500,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, program  administration",  in- 
stead of  an  appropriation  of  $6,150,000,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 


concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides $6,080,0(X)  for  "Employment  Standards 
Administration,  Salaries  and  expenses",  in- 
cluding $5,600,0(X)  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Comprehensive  Manpower  Assistance. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides $300,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, to  be  derived  by  a  transfer  from  the 
Departmental  Management,  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses appropriation. 

The  conferees  arc  in  agreement  with  the 
proposal  to  develop  a  broader  consumer  price 
inde-x  for  urban  households,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  existing  urban  wage  earn- 
ers and  clerical  workers  index  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  revision  of  the  latter 
index  will  continue  to  have  first  claim  on 
available  resources. 

Departmental  Management 

Amendment  No.  14:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  appropriation  for  "Departmental 
Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses"  by 
$300,000. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Health  Services  Administration 
Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $2,722,000 
for  "Health  services"  instead  of  $3,722,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,7'^2,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Health  Resources  Administration 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $147,933.- 
000  for  "Health  resources"  as  propQsed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  $149,133,000  ^  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
appropriating  $4,358,293,000  for  "Elementary 
and  secondary  education"  Instead  of  $4,264,- 
643.000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $4,351,- 
043,000,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Including 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  $1,824,000,000  for  grants 
under  part  A  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Instead  of  $1,848,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  $1,800,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  $14,000,- 
000  for  grants  under  part  B  of  Title  I  Instead 
of  $28,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Ssnate;  $38,- 
000,000  for  grants  under  part  C  of  Title  I 
instead  of  $28,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $48,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate:  $120,000,000  for  grants  under  Title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
$125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House;  $21.- 
750.000  for  grants  under  Title  III-A  of  the 
National  Defen.se  Education  Act  instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$28,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  $85,- 
000,000  for  grants  under  Tjtle  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  in- 
stead of  $70,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  $900,000  for  nutrition  and  health  pro- 
grams, instead  of  $1,900,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  will  also  appropriate 
$172,888,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  grants 
under  part  C  of  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  Instead  of  $152,888,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  will  delete  langiiage  proposed 
by  the  Senate  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  funds  to  carry  out  section  821  of 
Public  Law  93-380,  will  earmark  $200,000  for 
carrying  out  section  823  of  Public  Law  93- 
380  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  will  restore 
language  proposed  by  the  House  to  permit  the 
use  of  funds  to  carry  out  section  822  of  Public 


Law  93-380  and  section  417(a)  (2)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  will  provide 
that  State  agency  grants  to  Puerto  Rico  for 
1975  shall  not  be  less  than  such  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
wiU  authorize  use  of  bUlngual  education 
funds  for  vocational  training,  as  proposed  toy 
the  Senate,  and  wUl  partially  restore  House 
language  deleted  by  the  Senate  in  order  to 
provide  that  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  compel  any  school  system  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  grants  and  other  benefits 
to  classify  teachers  or  students  by  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin,  or  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or 
courses  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
provides  a  separate  appropriation  for  "School 
assistance  In  federally  affected  areas"  instead 
of  merging  the  appropriation  with  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education",  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19;  Inserts  separate  para- 
graph approprlatmg  $239,609,000  for  "Edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped"  Instead  of  $284,- 
609,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $324.- 
609.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited use  of  appropriations  for  "Occupa- 
tional, vocational,  and  adult  education"  for 
carrying  out  section  309A  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $i3f).- 
800,000  for  "Occupational,  vocational,  and 
adult  education"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
instead  of  $126,638,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hoiise,  and  Inserts  citation  of  section  907  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
cf  1965,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Provides  that  $37,- 
500,000  of  the  appropriaiion  for  "Occupa- 
tional, vocational,  and  adult  education  "  shall 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1976,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $63,319,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  provides  that 
funds  appropriated  under  "Occupational,  vo- 
cational, and  adult  education"' In  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act  tor  1975  for 
carrying  out  career  education  imder  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  shall  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406  of 
Public  taw  93-380. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $750,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses  '  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 
As!;istant  Secretary  for  Human  Dcvelopinvnt 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $135,000,- 
000  for  "Human  development"  &s  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $125,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  inserts  legal  cita- 
tions, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare utilize  carryover  funds  to  build  the  pro- 
gram operating  level  for  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  at  least  $150,000,000  for 
Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Chapter  III 

LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 

Senate 
Amendments  Nos.  26  through  34;  Reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  these 
amendments  relate  solely  to  the  riiiifcli  and 
in  accord  with  long  practice,  under  which 
each  body  concurs  without  Intervention,  the 
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managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  26  through  34. 
House  0/  Representative* 
Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciir  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  mak- 
ing certain  provisions  of  House  Resolutions 
988,  1299,  and  1309.  all  of  the  Ninety-third 
Congress,  permanent  law  as  provided  by  the 
Senate  at  the  request  of  the  House. 

Architect  o/  the  Capitol 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $3,200  for 
"Capitol  Buildings",  $3,600  for  "Senate  Office 
Buildings",  and  $6,600  for  "House  Office 
Buildings"  and  provides  for  tlic  allocation  of 
positions  of  registered  nurses  to  grade  10  of 
the  General  Schedule  at  the  same  steps  In 
such  grade  currently  in  effect  for  their  pres- 
ent grades  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate.  This  action  will  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  Registered  Nurses  to  com- 
parable levels.  At  a  later  date  It  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  to 
consider  a  permanent  scale  of  pay  for  all 
these  positions,  to  be  accomplished  through 
attrition. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  effective  January  1,  1975  nursing 
positions  In  the  Capltcl,  and  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings  be  occupied  by  a  reg- 
istered nurse,  but  not  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent Incumbents  of  such  positions. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
appropriating  $16,322,000  for  "Construction 
of  an  Extension  to  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building". 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  authorizing  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  utilize  personnel  paid  from 
appropriations  under  his  control  for  the  per- 
formance of  administrative  and  clerical  du- 
ties In  connection  with  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Gar- 
den. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

GOVERNMENT  PIirNTll;G  OFFTCE 

Environmental  Impact  Study  on  the  Reloca- 
tion of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $300,000  for  an  environmental 
impact  study  on  the  relocation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  Is  agreed  that  the  appropriation 
of  these  funds  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  project. 

CHAPTEa   IV 

Amendment  No.  41:  Changes  Chapter 
Number. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Inserts  Agency  Name 
(Atomic  Energy  Commission). 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  $25,500,000 
for  operrtlng  expenses.  Instead  of  $69,700,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  which  will  be  available 
only  upon  enactment  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  recommend  $20,000,000  for 
advanced  research  and  development,  labora- 
tories, and  weapons  testing  technology.  The 
Committees  on  Appropriations  will  give  full 
consideration  to  any  additional  needs  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Conferees  also  recommend  $5,500,000 
for  the  safeguards  program. 

Plant  and  Capital  Equipment 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  $9,150,000  for 
Plant  and  capital  equipment,  instead  of  $18,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  and  which 
will  become  available  only  upon  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  managers  are  agreed  that  $6,900,000  is 
provided  for  the  safeguards  program  and 
»2. 250,000  is  provided  for  the  weapons  test- 
ing program. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  as 
follows: 

l:iEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Operation  and  Maintenance 
Notwithstanding  the  last  proviso  under 
this  head  In  the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Act,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-393) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  follow- 
ing the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada  in  the  case  designated  as  "Truckee- 
Carson  Irrigation  District  v.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior",  Civil  Action  No.  R-74-34,  BRT, 
filed  March  18,  1974,  now  pending  in  said 
court,  determining  that  the  Secretary  may 
assume  control  of  the  Newlands  Reclamation 
Project.  Nevada,  may  utilize  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
such  head  for  the  operation  of  the  Newlands 
Reclamation  Project,  Nevada. 
Chapter  V 

Amendment  No.  46:  Changes  chapter 
niunber. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Amendment  No.  47 :  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $705,000  for  restoring 
northern  border  activities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  direct  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  maintain  along  the 
northern  border  the  same  level  of  activities. 
Including  personnel,  as  that  In  effect  on  June 
30,  1974. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

Economic  Development  Administration 
Economic  Development  Assistance  Programs 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  $62,760,- 
000  Instead  of  $51,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $74,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Industrial  loans  and  guarantees..  $2,000,000 

Section  302  State  planning 5,  500.  000 

Section  302  sub-State  planning..  '  3,  500,  000 

Section  304  grants  to  States 13,  000,  000 

Title  IX  economic  adjustment  as- 
sistance   38,750,000 

Total 62,750,000 

I  This  amount  when  added  to  $9,200,000  for 
sub-State  planning,  technical  assistance  and 
research  included  in  the  regular  1975  appro- 


priation bin  and  $7,800,000  avaUable  in  1975 
for  obligation  for  sub-State  planning  from 
prior  year  appropriations,  will  provide  a  total 
of  $20,500,000  for  sub-State  planning,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  research. 

REGIONAL    ACTION    PLANNING    COMMISSIONS 

Regional  Development  Programs 
Amendment  No.  49 :  Appropriates  $3,S02.0CO 
Instead    of    $7,006,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate. 

THE    JUDICIARY 

Covimission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
Appellate  System  of  the  United  States 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  {351, COO 
ai  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

REU^TZD    AGENCIES 

Small  Business  Administration 
Siu-ety  Bond  Guarantees  Fund 
Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding $20,000,000  for  the  Surety  Bond  Guar- 
antees Fund,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Bushiess  Loan  and  Investment  Fund. 

Chapter  VI 

Amendment  No.  52:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  will  Increase  the 
limitation  on  grants-in-aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment contained  In  Section  302  of  Public 
Law  93-391  by  $25,000,000  Instead  of  $60,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees Intend  that  these  additional  funds 
should  be  obligated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  discretionary  funds  for 
airport  development  grants.  The  managers 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  $70,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Pas-senger  Corporation  instead  of  $75,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
language  making  the  funds  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation  Is  deleted.  The  conferees  expect 
that  these  funds  plus  the  previously  appro- 
priated funds  should  be  adequate  to  operate 
the  Corporation  for  the  balance  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

RELATED    AGENCIES 

United  States  Railway  Association 
Amendment     No.    65:     Appropriates     $7,- 
000,000  for  administrative  expenses  instead  of 
$4,000,000    as    proposed    by    the    House   and 
$8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Chaftol  vn 

Amendment  No.  56.  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAStJBT 

Amendment  No.  67.  Inserts  new  center 
heading. 

BUREAU  OF  GOVEENUSNT  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

Eisenhower  College  Grants 
Amendment  No.  58.  ApproprlatesJSKOOO.OOO 
to    the    Bureau    of    QovernmeQTFlnanclal 
Operations  for  payment  to  the  Eisenhower 
College  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  Provision 
Amendment  No.  69.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
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general  purchase  price  limitation  on  motor 
vehicles  for  police  type  use  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Management  ond  Budget 
Amendment  No.   60.   Inserts   new   center 
beading. 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Amendment  No.  61.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  wovUd  Insert  language  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  for  the  Deputy  Director  at 
a  rate  not  to  e:<ceed  the  rate  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages 

Amendment  No.  62.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $287,500  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-426  and  to  provide 
authority  for  personal  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  persons  in 
the  Government  service. 

National    Commission    on    Electronic    Fund 
Transfers 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  the  CommLsslon  In- 
stead Of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Advisory  Covimission  on  I-itergcvermnental 
Relations 
Full  Deposit  Insurance  Study 
Amendment  No.   64.  Appropriates  $87,000 
to  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
General  Services  Administration 
Federal  Buildings  Fund 
Limitation  on  Ava'lablllty  of  Revenue 

Amendment  No.  65:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  Increases  the  amount  of 
funds  available  from  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  for  the  rental  of  space  by  $14,000,000, 
making  the  total  limitation  $364,000,000.  It 
reduces  the  amount  available  for  purchase 
contract  payments  by  $10,000,000  and  the 
amount  available  for  real  property  operations 
by  $3,000,000.  It  raises  the  total  limitation 
on  the  Federal  BuUdings  Fund  by  $1,000,000. 

The  conferees  also  agree  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  shall  not  use  trust 
funds  to  pay  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the 
space  actually  occupied  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  They  agree  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall  not 
accept  trust  funds  from  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  excess  of  that  amount. 

The  conferees  further  agree  that  requests 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
space  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  not  l>e  prejudiced  by  tills  limitation 
and  that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  be  allocated  space  on  the  same  basis  as 
all  other  Government  agencies. 

Expenses,  PresldentleJ  Transition 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  the  .Sen- 
ate, Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
the  aggregate  salaries  of  all  employees  de- 
tailed on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  under  the 
authority  of  the  Presidential  Transition  Act 
of  1963,  during  the  period  beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1975,  shall  not  exceed  $70,000." 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  with  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  that  the  $70,000  limitation  con- 
cerning personnel  detailed  to  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  apply  solely  to  those  persons 
who  have  been  detailed  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pres- 
idential Transition  Act  of  1963  and  are  re- 
sponsible solely  to  him  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties  pursuant  to  that  Act.  The 
Committee  of  Conference  is  agreed  that  the 
limitation  not  apply  to  Secret  Service  per- 
sonnel performing  their  protective  assign- 
ment nor  to  per.icnncl  of  other  age;.oies  in 
direct  support  of  the  Secret  Service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  of  Conference  is  agreed 
that  the  limitation  does  not  apply  to  person- 
nel of  other  government  agencies  who  are 
performing  duties  of  their  respective  agencies 
in  connection  with  identifying,  protecting, 
and  reclaiming  government-owned  property 
and  who  remain  responsible  solely  to  their 
respective  agencies  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Chapter    VIII 

Amendment  No.  67:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

claims     AND     JUDGMENTS 

Amendments  Nos.  68  and  69:  Insert  Sen- 
ate Document  number  and  appropriate  an 
additional  $003,211  for  claims  and  judgments 
pursuant  to  a  further  budget  estimate  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Amendmsnt  No.  70:  Charges  Chapter 
nuinber  as  proposed  by  the  Senaie. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $12,400,000  lor  management 
of  lands  and  resources,  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  in  agreement  that  the 
additional  funds  provided  for  both  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  are  solely  for  the  acquisition  of 
baseline  environmental  and  other  socio- 
economic data  and  for  geological  and  geo- 
physical information.  They  are  not  for  the 
coiiduct  of  lease  sales. 

The  revised  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leas- 
ing plan  which  was  recently  announced  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  retreats  from 
the  original  ten  million  acre  leasing  target 
and  focuses  instead  ou  a  schedule  which  will 
provide  leasing  In  a  maximum  number  of 
new  "frontier"  areas  In  calendar-year  1975. 
However,  there  are  concerns  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  Hou-se  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  BUI,  1975  (H.  Rept.  93-1209) 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  Report  (S. 
Rept.  93-1069).  Environmental  protection 
is  only  one  of  the  factors  which  concerns 
the  Committees.  There  Is  also  concern  about 
equipment  and  personnel  shortages,  expedi- 
tious exploration  and  development,  fair  mar- 
ket value  from  lease  sales,  availability  of 
capital,  and  others.  The  Department  has  not 
yet  presented  persuasive  evidence  that  these 
concerns  have  been  satisfied,  yet  It  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  major  lease  proposals.  The 
Committee  is  pleased  that  these  questions  are 
currently  being  explored,  in  part  or  In  whole, 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  by  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. It  is  essential  that  before  these  leases 
are  made,  sufficient  knowledge  Is  available 
to  assure  that  adequate  environmental  safe- 
gtiards  are  mRlntalnted.  For  ihe.se  rea.sons. 
tne  conferees  hr.ve  agreed  to  the  budget 
proposal  which  wa-s  included  in  the  .Senate 
amendment. 


The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  before 
a  "notice  of  sale"  Is  made  for  a  lease  sale  In 
any  frontier  area  In  calendar  year  1975,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  constilt  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  assure  that  the 
concerns  outlined  In  H.  Rept.  93-1209  have 
been  satisfactorily  addressed.  In  the  mean- 
time, studies  can  be  Initiated  for  leasing  in 
frontier  areas  with  funds  provided  In  this 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill. 

Ojg^cc  of  the  Saline  Water 
Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates  $2,900,- 
000  for  saline  water  cou version  as  p:oposed 
by  tlie  Senate. 

Geological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  In  technical 
disEgreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $2,600,000  for  surveys,  m- 
vestigations,  and  research,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Office  of  Cod  Research. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $2,814.- 
000  for  operation  of  Indian  programs  instead 
of  $2,214,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$5,294,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  above  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  $600,000  for  renewal  of  In- 
dian Action  Team  contracts,  including  $265,- 
000  for  the  Kenal  Native  Association,  and 
$335,000  for  other  expiring  contracts  of  high 
priority. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Provides  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  provides 
$1,975,000  for  implementation  of  tac 
Menominee  Restoration  Act. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Inserts  the  '.vord  "and" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Inserts  the  head'ng 
"construction"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Deletes  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  provided 
$100,0C0  to  assist  The  Starr  Conununity 
School,  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana,  to 
initiate  construction  of  school  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $425,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  assist  the  Tuba  City  High  School  Pub- 
lic School  District,  Arizona,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  joint  use  with  the  Grey 
Hills  Indian  High  School. 

RELATED   AGENCIES 

Federal  Energy  Administration 

Amendment  No.  80.  Appropriates  $8,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  81:  Deletes  language  as 
pr.-poscd  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  n         •• 
General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  82.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  that  this  provision  be 
made  applicable  to  all  appropriations. 

Amendment  No.  83.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  would  conform  the  language  in  the 
provision  to  the  actual  wording  contained  in 
pending  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  will  permit  funds  which  would  other- 
wise expire  on  June  30  In  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  1976  to  remain  available  until 
September  30  of  each  of  those  years.  The 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
change  of  the  fiscal  year  as  required  by  the 
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Control  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-344.  ui-AVE  OP  ABSENCE  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  In  two  instances 

Amendment  No.  85:  Reported  In  technical  By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  Mr.  Hunt. 

?h?H^f,^*'^„'^^  managers  on  the  part  ot  waa  granted  to:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  two  Instance.? 

SLriTth^  r^'d^er S^h^sr^w^^     „f^-  ^^°  °^  ^^^^^  ^**  «,«  request        Mrs.  Holt  in  two  Ins'tfnc'eT  '^''"'''• 
an  amendment  as  fou?^  °^  ^^^  Anderson  of  Illinois) ,  for  Decern-         Mr.  Huber  in  four  instances. 

sec    205.  None  of  the  funOs  appropHatea  SSineL""^  *'  ^^'^'  °"  ^'°""*  °'  °®'*^^  Mr'  Ot^^kI"  *^°  instances. 

by  this  or  any  other  Act  which  are  available  ^i"^'            .  „     .  ^     GUYER. 

during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  travel  expenses  '  Jo^^S  of  North  Carolina  (at  the  ^r.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

including  subsutence  allowances,  of  Govern^  request   of   Mr.   O'Neill),   for   Novem-  Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

ment  officers  and  employees  may  be  obligated  °^^  ^5  and  26,  1974,  on  account  of  illness  ^r.  du  Pont. 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Mr.  Howard   (at  the  request  of  Mr'  ^r.  Skubitz  in  two  instances. 

whlhelciZs/o  lerZZuL  ^nfft,'""^  Tl  ?o?/'"^  ^°'"  ^^""^  ^^''O^gh  December  5.'  Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Ztllt'ef7'^\'LTyeZ''%75VsnVhT.^^  '''"'  **"  *"°""*  °'  "^«^-  f''  ?J!f^^^  *"  t^°  '^'^^<^'^- 

penses  which  were  submitted  for  appropria-  ^^— — ^^—  <ti\»^,,       .        ,,       .. 

turns  or  otherwise  provided  by  law:  Provided  <  1  ne  lollowing  Members  (at  the  re- 

That  none  of  the  limitations  on  travel  in-  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  ^^^^l  of  Mr.  Rose),  and  to  Include  ex- 

cluded  in  the  regular  appropriations  for  fiscal  Rv  imQr.irr,«.,^                *              ,     .  traneous  matter:) 

year  1975  shall  be  exceeded.  ^^  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  Mr.  Ckappell 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ?^»''^™.t^°"^^;,^°"°^^"^  ^^^  legisla-  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 

wui  move  to  concur  in  «ie  amendment  of  t'^ i^^^^^"\   ^".'^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    Orders  instances.                       ennsyivama  in  two 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  '^^^^^otore  entered,  was  granted  to:  Mr  Karth 

The  conferees  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  10  Mr    ANDER'«!nv  nf  r-oHf^^i^  <«  *!. 

objective  of  curtailing  all  unnecessary  Gov-  minutes,  today.  instanrpf                      California  In  three 

ernment   travel    and    thereby   reducing   ex-  *The  following  Members    (at   thp  vp  tv/t-  d   '         .     x.. 

pendltures  and  conserving  scarce  ener|y  re-  quest  of  Mr.  Steelman?  to  revLe  aSd  ex-  Mr  ?o J'''  ^"  *^?k^  Instances, 

sources.  Accordingly,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  tend  their  remarks    and  to  Inrlnri^  «  ^     Gonzalez  m  three  instances, 

conferees  that  this  provision  apply  to  all  traneous  mat^rf                   include  ex-  Mr.  Mazzoli  in  seven  instances. 

Government  officers  and  employees   In   the  Mr^^   f^r'  U  minnfo     f  ^  Mr.    EviNS    Of   Tennessee   in   two   in- 

Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  il'  ,,  "^'    .     ^^  minutes,  today.  stances. 

of  the  Government.  In  addition.  It  is  the  JJ^"  JJi^.^L"' ^?'' ^'"^"t^s- ^o^ay.  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  three  in- 

intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Appropria-  Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today.  stances               v.   oianton  m   inree   in- 

tions  Subcommittees  conduct  a  continuing  ,    Mr.  Bi:ll,  for  30  minutes  on  Decem-  Mr  LrrrPTT 

review  of  Government  travel  costs  Of  Uidl-  ber3,  1974.  Mr  Room  JJ'^f  xr       ^    , 

vldual  departments  and  agencies  with  a  view  'The  following  Members    (at  the  re-  Mr'  GaydoI  S  tZ  ?^°.X;.»c 

toward  achieving  further  economies  and  re-  Quest  of  Mr.  Rose)  .  to  revise  and  extend  Mr'  Tpapt?,.  in  t^«  .^"stances, 

ductions  Where  practicable.  their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrlSus  Mr'  Hamilton           "^^^""^ 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL— WITH  COMPARISONS  matter:)  Mr' Matsunaga 

The  total  new  budget   (obllgational)    au-  ^^r.  Chappell,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr    Town  T    TlITI>»/^»  »„  ♦        t     i 

thorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  recomminded  Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes!  today  Mr'  FY?on         """"^  ^"  ^^'"^  ^^^^ances. 

by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com-  Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  todav  Mr   MrrVr:..  ,     .u 

paribus  to  the  budget  estimates,  the  House  xMr.  Drh^an,  for  10  minutes  todav  ^:  It     °''''  *"  '^"®  instances, 

and  senate  biUs  foUow:  Mr.  Melcher,  for  30  rSnutes  Sly  JJ?'  Salt'"  '"  '^°  '""'*"'^' 

Budget  estimates  considered  Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes,  today  Mr   H. ««*<'„  f  „•    .     , 

by  House ,8, 128. 761. 162  Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes   todav  a,?          t    *  "^  ^^°  instances. 

St^Sa^i-c=;.-^-  «----^--  ix??.-r7or5S-^l^^9^^      ^^«-- 

se^nltrpr^^-i-buL-:::::::::  irst-r.'e'^t    ^~S;,'SS^r.Tl^e  re.     ^/rS^ZV^^l°;^.S:iTr'- 

conference  agreement I  659!  352!  o?8     ?"^jt  o^  Mr.  Breaux)   to  revise  and  ex-  (Sifforiowiii  Sem?er^'  (at  fhP  r. 

Coi^erence  compared  with:  Serial •T'"''"'  ^"^  '"''"^'  ^''^'"""^'"^     ^^^^  o^  Mr°BR'?At^)Tnd  to  inclS  e"-' 

Budget^estlmates........    +372,710,900        Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today.     ''MrTEoTzTtwo  instances. 

Senate  bUl -95  874  600  — ^ Mr.  Alexander  in  two  Instances. 

Q  .,  "  Mr.  Fulton. 

Jamie  l.  Wh°i^n.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Mr.  Harrington. 

Joe  l.  Evins.         '  Bv  unanimnii<s  mnsant    nor^^o^i *  Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Tom  Steed.                                           "          _                       ,    ^  stances. 

John  m.  Slack.                             Mr.    RoNCALio   of   Wyoming,    and   to  -^— __^^ 

John  J.  McPall,  Include  extraneous  matter  in  the  Record 

Bob  Casey.  today.  SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

E.  A.  Cederberg,                           Ms.  Abzug  prior  to  remarks  of  Mr  a  kih     *•*!.,, 

Robert  H.  Michel.  Obey  ^  ^^^  O^  'he  Senate  of  the  following 

Howard  w.  Robison                      Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia   to  pv  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  '^^  Speaker's  table 

^'mlSL  4TaT6'S"  tend  his  remarks.  aSSc7udl"x?raneoS     ^"f'^Tl  '""'.T^  '"''""^  ^'  ^^""^'^^ 

Gar^r  P   ti»x„„  ^'  material.  ^-  2938.  An  act  to  implement  the  Federal 

SXhM.-^dIS^'  Mr.  SncEs.  and  to  include  extraneous  th??nd  an'^eip^e^b:  Slnro'v'Jn  ^f."^*""'!  °' 

BiTRT  L.  Talcott,  material  and  tabulations  in  the  Commit-  and  fa^mue'^^f  F^'Lr^^inJ^,!  het,?^":,'rn' 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.         Sn^J/^^  Wh^j! 'o^^^y  during  considera-  grams  and  encoufS^^ma'lfi^'um^irarLrpa: 

John  L.  McClellan,  JLi      ,  »  J}^^'  ?^  ^^  IndUns  in  such  programs,  and  for 

Warren  g.  Macncson,  ^-^"^  following  Members   (at  the  re-  °*"®'"  Purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 

JoHN  c.  Stennis,  quest  of  Mr.  Steelman,  and  to  include  '^°'  *"*  insular  Affairs. 

John  o.  Pastore,  extraneous  matter : )                                                           

Alan  Bible,  Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances  ^^^"""^ — 

w'S'M^PR^oxMiRE  ^'■-  ^O^so'^  °^  New  York.  SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 

Jo^  M  Mo^ovA  JJ""-  ^°««"=  in  four  instances.  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

^^o-^N  I  ^'^^^r'  M?-  ?-kbI  S/^°  ^"^^"»-  ^   The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

^A°N  l''  Hru^ska',  Mr.  Ashbrook  in  four  instances.  St?on   oT  Z't^J^'  Tt^  ^T'  Z'"' 

NoRBis  Cotton,  Mr.  Baker.  1"Y°°   °*    '"^  Senate  of  the  following 

Ted  Stevens.  Mr.  Hanrahan.  Wtles: 

Henrt  Bellmon.  Mr.  McClory  in  two  instanrps  .   f'  ^*'^  *"  ^^^  ^  provide  available  nuclear 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Gilman  in  three  ImtencS."  S>nJ^s;  ^nd"  "°"^'"**«  ^"'^  »««'"''«'^  °' 
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S.J.  Res.  248.  A  Joint  resolution  assuring 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by  nuclear 
incidents  Involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
U.S.  warship. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  25, 
1974,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  16757.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  un- 
til Augxist  31,  1975;  and 

HJl.  17434.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966  to  require  payment  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  rights-of-way  or  other  Interests 
granted  in  such  areas  in  connection  with 
such  uses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  689,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon,  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1974. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  40  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  689,  tlie  House  adjourned 
imtil  Tuesday,  December  3,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EX15CUTIVE  COMMUNICATIOMS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3015.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  his  semiannual 
report  covering  the  period  ended  June  30, 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3016.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar.  transmitting  their 
selections  for  members  of  the  Law  Revision 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
379);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3017.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretai-y  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  regulations  relating  to 
disbursement  of  payments  for  the  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program,  pursu- 
ant to  section  431(d)  (1)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3018.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  final  regulations  for  the  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  projects  to  improve 
school  health  and  nutrition  services  for 
children  from  low-income  families,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3019.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
rotlce  of  proposed  amendments  to  regula- 
tions governing  support  for  Improvement  of 
postsecondary  education,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)   of  the  General  Education  Provi- 


sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3020.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  proposed  regulations  and 
guidelines  governing  special  programs  fur 
students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3021.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1074,  pursuant  to  section  240A(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19G1,  as 
amended  [22  U.S.C.  2200a{a)];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Ailairs. 

3022.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Admiuistraior  of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  33  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to 
require  mandatory  application  of  the  Gen- 
eral Records  ScliCdules  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Kouse  AdmliUs- 
tration. 

3023.  A  latter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"I'o  increase  deposit  Insurance  from  $20,000 
to  $40,000,  to  provide  full  insurance  for  pub- 
lic unit  eeposits  of  $100,000  per  account,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ";  to  the  Committee  on  Biinklng  and 
Ctirrencr. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

3024.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  and  problems  in  grants 
to  Improve  bus  transit  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3025.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  low-income  groups  are  not  helped  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development's 
Housing  Investment  Guaranty  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3026.  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statement.-; 
pertaining  to  the  insurance  operations  of 
the  Federal  Hotislng  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
851  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-399);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3027.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  claims  for  payment  for  newspaper 
advertising,  pursuant  to  31  U.S  C.  236.  and 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  providing  for 
settlement  of  tlie  claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
1406.  Resolution  providing  fundi  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  (Rept.  No.  93-1496) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5773.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Speseard  It.  HoUand  National  Seashore 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  oth*  pur- 
po.ses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1497). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tiie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7515.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  15.  1912,  to  permit  an  ex- 
change of  lands  in  the  State  of  California; 
with  amendmeiit  (Rept.  No.  93-1498).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whola  House 
on  tlie  State  of  the  Ur.lon. 

Mr.  DORN:  Committes  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. S.  4040.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  to  Increase  income  limi- 
tations, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  Ko.  93-1499).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  16994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  $500  or  interest  on  savings  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  taxpayer  (Rept.  No. 
93-1 500).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^Vhole  House  on  the  Stat*>  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  17505.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  In  the  mes- 
sages of  the  President  of  September  20.  1974 
(H.  Doc.  93-361 ) ,  October  4.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93- 
365) ,  and  November  13, 1974  (H.  Doc.  93-387) , 
transmitted  pursuant  to  section  1012  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1501).  Referred  to 
tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Pursuant   to   the   order   of    the   House   en 
Nov.    21,    1974,    the    following   report    was 
filed  on  Nov.  28,  1974.] 
Mr.    MILLS:     Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means   H.R.  17488.  A  bill  to  provide  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  oil,  to  phase  out  percent- 
age depletion  on  oil  and  natural  gas,  to  In- 
crease the  low-income  allowance,  to  make 
changes  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  Income, 
and  to  maV:e  certain  other  adjustments  In 
the  tax  laws   (Rept.  No.  93-1502).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  16900  (Rept.  No. 
93-1503).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  dehvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DORN:  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
S.  2363.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  automo- 
biles and  adaptive  equipment  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (Rept.  No.  93-1494) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
1400.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1495).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Committee 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON  of   California: 
H.R.  17517.  A   bin  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone   Management   Act   of   1972,   to   provide 
for   Federal-State    cooperation    in   activities 
which  may  affect  the  coastal  zone  of  a  State 
prior  to  final   approval  of  a  State's  coastal 
zone  management  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  17518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  penal- 
ties for  certain  persons  who  employ,  or  who 
refer  for  employment,  aliens  who  are  In  the 
United  States  Ulegally,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CKAPPELL    (for  himself  aiKl 
Mr.  BiviLL) : 
H.R.  17519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
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Income  certain  amounts  received  by  mem- 
bers of  certain  flreflghtUig  and  rescue  units; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
HJl.  17520.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  XVUI  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  certain  psychologists'  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insiu-ance 
benefits  program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNIS: 
H.R.    17521.    A   bill   relating   to   executive 
privilege;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  17522.  A  blU  to  broaden  the  Income 
tax   base,   provide   equity   among   taxpayers, 
and  to  otherwise  reform  the  Income  tax  pro- 
visions;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 
H.R.  17523.  A  bill  to  amend  section  624  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  17524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Special 
Counsel  to  represent  the  United  States  in  all 
litigation   pertaining    to   Presidential    mate- 
rials of  Richard  Nixon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Brink- 
let,    Mr.    Wright,    Mr.    Hechler   of 
West    Virginia,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Eilberc)  : 
H.R.  17525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  376;  12  U.8.C.  1901 
et  seq.)  to  fix  maximum  Interest  charges  in 
connection  with  credit  transactions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
.   By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  17526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive EmjMoyment   and   Training  Act  of 
1973  to  clarify  the  training  goals  of  such  act, 
to  permit  private  organizations  to  train  em- 
ployees for  Jobs  funded  under  such  act,  to 
assure  that  such  employees  receive  an  op- 
portunity   for    employment    in    the    private 
sector  of  the  economy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  17527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  additional  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed persons  through  programs  of  public 
service  employment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  17528.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  !?uch  facilities  as  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers)  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Logan  and  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  adequate  flood  protec- 
tion to  this  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  17529.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
the  Marine  Barracks,  Washington.  D.C.  by 
President  Thomas  Jefferson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  17530.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  40,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  de- 
struction of  explosive  materials  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  where  It  Is  impractical 
or  unsafe  to  remove  the  materials  to  a  place 
of  storage  or  where  such  materials  cannot  be 


safely  stored;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  17531.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  tof  1967  to 
abolish  the  Commission  on  Executive.  Legis- 
lative and  Judicial  Salaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIKES: 
H.R.  17532.  A  bill   to   lmpo.se  quantitative 
limitations   on   the    Importation   of   shrimp 
Into  the  United  States  during  calendar  years 
1974  and  1975,  and  to  Impose  a  duty  on  Im- 
ported shrimp;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.R.  17533.  A  bill  to  name  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal 
Building  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  George 
Washington  Square;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Cotter.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Milford,  Mr. 

MCCORMACK,        Mr.        MOSHEB,        Mr. 

Pickle,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  17534.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness and  promote  the  use  of  earth  resources 
technology  satellites;    to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  17535.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
using  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
1973   Rural    Environmental   Assistance   Pro- 
gram and  the  1974  Rural  Envhonmental  Con- 
servation   Program;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE : 
H.R.  17536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion made  to  retired  or  retamer  pay,  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  a  surviving  spouse  with 
an  annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan, 
durmg  periods  when  the  person  entitled  to 
such  pay  Is  unmarried;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  17537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  certain  emergency  assistance  grants  and 
special  allowances  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits,  to  authorize 
cost-of-living  increases  In  such  benefits  and 
in  State  supplementary  payments,  to  prevent 
reductions  In  such  benefits  because  of  social 
security  benefit  increases,  to  provide  reim- 
bursement to  States  for  home  relief  payments 
to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  determination 
of  their  disability,  to  permit  payment  of  such 
benefits  directly  to  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics (without  a  third  party  payee)  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  to  restore  to  recipients  of 
such  benefits  tlieir  right  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  and  surplus  commodities  pro- 
grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  17538.  A  bill  to  e.xpand  and  accelerate 
the  domestic  and  international  development 
and  use  of  thermonuclear  energy  through 
the  establishment  of  certain  advisory  com- 
mittees; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  17539.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Nation's  unemployment  programs  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  1170.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  17,  1975,  as  National  Food  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 
H.J.   Res.    1171.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide  for   the   designation   of   December   15, 
1974,    as   Honor    Thy    Parents    Day;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  1172.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
November  24  to  December  1,  1974,  "National 
Bible  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den. Mr.  Landcrebe,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.  RousH,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  ZioN,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  HuDNUT,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
McFall,     Mr.     Rhodes,     and     Mr. 
Arends )  : 
H.  Res.  1477.  Resolution  accepting  a  por- 
trait  of   Charles   Abraham   Halleck   of   the 
State  of  Indiana:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By    Mr.     VANIK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  J.  Williasi 
Stanton,  Mr.  Steelman.  Mr.  Brade- 
mas,   Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr. 
Findley,  Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    Whalen,    Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Flynt, 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.  Res.  1478.  Resolution  to  commeniorata 
the   lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Honorable  Winston  S.  Churchill;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, Mr.  McClory,  Mr.   Danielson, 
Mr.  Mosher,  and  Mr.  Zablocki: 
H.  Res.  1479.  Resolution  to  commemorate 
the  100  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Hon- 
orable Winston  S.  Churchill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mur- 

tha,   Mr.   RooNEY   of   Pennsylvania, 

and  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Huxxas) : 

H.  Res.  1480.  Resolution,  Impact  of  import;! 

on     unemployment    Investigation;     to    the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   LAGOMARSINO    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 
H.  Res.   1481.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
the  allowance  for  stationery  for  Members  of 
the   House   of   Representatives   may   not   be 
wlthdr.iwn  In  cash,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.   Res.    1482.    Resolution    to   require   ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  fixing  or  adjustment  of  cer- 
tain allowances  for  Members  of  the  House; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 
H.R.  17540.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Phiroze 
J.  Nagarvala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  17541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Elmo  M.  MUler,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  17542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Harry    Harford;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  17543.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Liwang 
Ameng  Garcia  and  Nelson  Ameng  Montoya; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

570.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Green 
Brook  Country  Club,  North  Caldwell,  N.J., 
relative  to  removal  of  Gen.  George  S.  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Joints  Chief  of  Staff;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

571.  Also,  petition  of  city  council,  Phila- 


delphia,   Pa.,   relative   to   inflation;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

572.  Also,  petition  of  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Highways  of  the  Oklahoma  StAte 
Legislative  Council,  Oklahoma  City,  relative 
to  the  Impoundment  of  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Trust  Fund  moneys;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

573.  Also,  petition  of  the  dty  council,  War- 
rensvUle  Heights,  Ohio,  relative  to  general 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  aj^iii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJi.  6708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of    1964;    or  to  an  amendment   In   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  'B.R.  6708;  or  to  a 
substitute  amendment  to  H.R.  6708. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

Page  2,  ime  2 — change  "and"  to  "or". 


SENATE— rMcsrfai^,  November  26, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11 :30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  God  of  our  fathers  and  our 
God,  by  whom  our  Nation  has  been  es- 
tablished in  freedom  and  preserved  in 
imion,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  faithful- 
ness from  generation  to  generation;  for 
the  rich  land  given  us  for  our  inherit- 
ance, for  the  durability  of  our  institu- 
tions, for  an  honorable  place  among  the 
nations,  for  the  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing service  to  the  world,  for  the  absence 
of  war  and  the  promise  of  peace,  for  per- 
severance in  correcting  the  wrong  and 
strengthening  the  right,  and  for  a  per- 
vading sense  of  Thy  presence  and  power. 

At  the  coming  Festival  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing for  Thy  boimty  in  this  land,  make  us 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  others.  Forgive 
all  extravagence,  gluttony,  and  waste. 
Grant  to  us  the  generous  heart,  the 
disciplined  demeanor,  and  the  com- 
passionate will  to  share  life's  blessings 
with  others. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  keep  this  Nation 
ever  imder  Thy  care  and  guide  Its  lead- 
ers according  to  Thy  will. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

U.S.  Sena'te, 
President  pro  tempore, 
'Washington,  D.C,  November  26, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Bemg  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.   Mr.  President,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  25,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RECENT  TRIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
FORD  TO  JAPAN,  KOREA,  AND 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  House  met  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  listened  with 
great  interest  as  he  reported  on  his  trip 
to  Japan,  to  Korea,  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Without  question,  a  very  Important, 
historic  interim  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  President  and  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Brezhnev — an  understanding  setting 
forth  guidelines,  important  limitations, 
within  which  negotiators  can  proceed  to 
negotiate  a  final  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. The  understanding  achieved  puts 
a  realistic  and  meaningful  cap  or  limi- 
tation on  the  arms  race. 

This  morning.  President  Ford  briefed 
the  leadership  in  considerable  detail.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  detail  and 
numbers  will  be  more  widely  available 
within  the  week. 

Before  these  facts  and  details  are  even 
available,  I  hope  we  will  not  witness  an 
effort  to  pick  apart  and  undermine  the 
important  further  negotiations  that  still 
must  take  place. 

My  concern  is  this:  I  hope  that  the 
effort  which  has  gone  so  well,  so  far,  will 
not  be  jeopardized — that  we  will  not 
throw  away  the  chance  to  finalize  this 
very  important  opportimity  to  provide, 
over  the  decade  ahead,  a  meaningful  cap 
or  limit  on  the  arms  race. 

As  I  sensed  the  situation,  the  interim 
agreement  reached  is  a  development 
that  was  welcomed  by  the  leadership  of 
both  poUtical  parties.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment about  which  the  leaders,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  are  eager  to  hear 
more. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HA-rFiELD)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  the  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  5  minutes,  10  minutes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Five  minutes  will 
be  enough. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Five  minutes  be  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Five  minutes  frwn  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
my  equally  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  ABROAD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  rise  to  comment  on  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  I^iich- 
igan  relative  to  some  information  on 
what  the  President  feels  he  has  accom- 
plished in  his  talks  with  Brezhnev. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  In  this  world 
wants  peace  more  than  L  No  one  In  this 
woiid  would  like  to  see  multilateral  dis- 
armament more  than  L  But  the  thing 
that  disturbs  me  at  the  present  moment 
is  the  fact  that  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
we  seem  to  be  willing  to  give  anything, 
willing  to  do  anything,  just  to  make  the 
Soviets  happy. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  comment  too 
deeply  on  this  imtil  I  imderstand  com- 
pletely what  It  Is  that  President  Ford 
has  agreed  to  do  In  respect  to  the  SALT 
talks  with  the  Russians,  but  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  way  that  we  are  losing 
friends  all  over  this  world. 

We  see  in  the  United  Nations  only 
three  or  four  countries  that  stand  be- 
hind the  United  States  and  20  years  ago 
they  all  stood  behind  us. 

In  our  efforts,  seemingly  to  placate  the 
Communists  anyplace  in  the  world,  we 
are  causing  our  friends  in  Europe  and 
our  friends  in  South  America  and  our 
friends  in  Asia  to  wonder  just  how  far 
we  are  going  to  go. 

Now,  we  can  go  too  far,  Mr.  President. 
We  can  give  away  everything  we  fought 
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for  for  nearly  200  years  In  thLs  country, 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  It  is  yet 
within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  So- 
viets to  sit  in  a  peaceful  world  with  us. 
I  think  it  would  be  to  our  advantage. 
I  think  it  would  be  to  theirs,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  efforts  stopped  to  achieve 
that,  but  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this 
veiy  realistically.  We  have  to  realize  that 
we  have  given  away  to  the  Soviets  su- 
periority; that  in  spite  of  v/hat  some 
people  say  they  now  have  a  stronger  navy 
than  we  have;  they  have  more  subma- 
rines capable  of  delivering  missiles  than 
we  have,  and  tliey  can  continue  to  build 
them  and  we  cannot.  They  have  movA 
aircraft  than  we  have,  even  though  we 
may  outnumber  her  in  heavj'  bombers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
lest  the  President,  in  his  understanding 
effort  to  promote  peace,  will  continue  to 
go  down  this  blissful  road  with  the  seem- 
ing rainbow  at  the  end  and  the  rainbow 
will  disappear  and  this  country  could 
wind  up  not  a  second  class  nation,  but 
a  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  class  nation. 
This  world  cannot  stand  that.  This  world 
has  to  have  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  other  country. 

So  I  am  very  interested  in  seeing  tlie 
complete  details  of  what  President  Ford 
feels  he  achieved  in  Vladivostok  and  I 
look  foi-ward  to  reading  the  entire  text. 

I  could  not  retain  my  seat,  Mr.  Prei^i- 
dent.  In  view  of  the  subject  because  I 
spoke  to  it  yesterday  and  I  shall  continue 
to  speak  to  it. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. The  Senator  from  Oreeon  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    437— WORLD 
HUNGER  AND  FASTING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  I  have  checked  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  the  measure  does  not  meet  any  ob- 
jection for  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  437)  relating  to  world 
hunger  and  fasting. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  can  of  cat  food  from 
a  hungry  person  In  my  home  State  of 
Oregon  challenging  me  to  try  It  as  a 
regular  diet,  as  this  person  was  doing. 
Just  as  this  tragic  example  of  hunger 
exists  here  in  the  United  States,  so  do 
millions  of  worse  examples  of  hunger, 
starvation,  and  malnutrition  exist  in  so 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

Last  year  I  came  face  to  face  with 
starving  people  as  I  visited  a  saintly 
woman  known  as  Mother  Theresa,  whose 
ministry  is  among  the  poor  and  under- 
nourished of  Calcutta,  India.  It  is  an 


experience  I  will  never  forget.  Among 
other  things,  it  has  changed  my  own 
eating  habits  and  focused  my  attention 
on  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
aro'jnd  the  world. 

In  light  of  the  world  food  situation,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution  into 
the  Senate  calling"  on  aU  Americans, 
beginning  with  the  leadership  of  our 
Nation,  to  voluntarily  fast,  expressing 
concern  for  the  poor,  undernourished, 
and  starving  here  and  abroad. 

During  and  after  World  War  I  the 
United  States  was  able  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  fed  the  hungry  in  Europe,  be- 
cause of  the  grassroots  food  conservation 
of  the  American  people. 

Under  tiie  leadership  of  President  Wil- 
son and  the  Director  of  his  food  relief 
program,  Herbert  Hoover,  Americans 
rc7pondcd  voluntaiily  by  cutting  their 
food  consumption.  The  effort  began  after 
the  crops  were  planted  in  1917,  so  pro- 
duction could  not  be  stepped  up  to  meet 
the  needs  of  oui  Allies  in  Europe.  Hoover 
appealed  for  all  citizens  to  eat  less,  and 
they  did.  That  year.  Mr.  President,  this 
voluntary  cutback  resulted  in  freeing 
5.4  million  tons  of  food  to  send  overseas. 
I  would  note  as  a  footnote  that  this  5.4 
million  tons  of  aid  in  1917  is  more  by  a 
substantial  degree  than  we  are  planning 
to  provide  this  present  year.  The  im- 
portant thing  here  Is  that  the  people 
of  this  coimti-y  altered  their  eating  hab- 
its and  consumed  less,  so  that  food  would 
be  available  to  send  to  those  in  need. 

To  fight  the  famine  tliat  ravages  so 
many  millions  of  minds  and  bodies 
throughout  this  globe,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  do  everj'thing  it  can  to  al- 
leviate this  problem.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  U.N.  World  Food  Conference,  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  such  efforts. 

At  the  foundation  of  this  countiT, 
however,  it  is  the  Individual  and  his  or 
her  response  that  counts.  Our  country's 
real  strength  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Individual. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  peo- 
ple, both  In  Oregon  and  from  around 
the  counti-y,  asking  how  they  can  help 
fight  world  hunger.  It  will  take  a  multi- 
faceted  effort.  At  the  Individual  level, 
however,  the  practice  of  fasting  is  a 
meaningful  step  by  an  Individual.  It  rep- 
resents a  personal  commitment,  and  is 
a  sacrifice.  As  a  person  fasts,  he  or  she 
can  think  how  wasteful  food  consump- 
tion patterns  can  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  calling  for 
any  revolutionary  step.  I  am  calling  for 
every  American  to  examine  his  eating 
habits  to  see  how  wasteful  habits  of  over- 
consumption  can  be  changed  to  those  of 
food  conservation.  Certainly,  there  are 
Americans  who  are  starving  today,  in 
this  country  of  plenty.  As  a  part  of  the 
program  of  personal  awareness  that  peo- 
ple should  be  encouraged  to  undertake, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  find  himgry 
people  in  the  local  area,  and  undertake 
steps  to  provide  some  nourishing  relief. 
Tlie  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
ties  in  with  a  program  organized  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  world  hunger 
and  to  tr>'  and  help  the  suffering  from 
global  himger.  This  program,  known  as 
Project  PAST— fight  against  starvation 
today— Is  directed  by  World  Vision,  In- 
ternational. The  driving  force  in  this  or- 
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ganization  Is  Its  president.  Dr.  Stanley 
Mooueyham.  He  spearheads  their  efforts 
to  fight  hunger  and  other  human  prob- 
lems in  many  areas  of  the  world.  I  will 
describe  World  Vision  in  greater  detail 
later  in  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  private 
voluntary  organizations  as  well  as  World 
Vision,  but  the  resolution  today  calls  for 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  assisting 
the  world's  hungry  people  during  the 
year  from  Thanksgiving  Day  this  year— 
tliis  next  Thursday — to  Thanksgiving 
Day  1975.  In  this  year,  I  believe  people 
should  take  every  effort  possibly  to  help 
alleviate  hunger  throughout  Jfche  world. 
One  way  this  can  be  dQi«ris  through 
changes  in  our  consumption  habits. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  caUs 
for  a  national  day  of  fasting  to  be  held 
1  year  from  yesterday — on  the  Monday 
of  Thanksgiving  week  1975— to  culmi- 
nate this  year  of  public  awareness  and 
concern.  In  addition.  World  Vision  is  de- 
veloping plans  for  statewide  fasts  in  vari- 
ous States  on  the  first  Monday  of  various 
months  to  generate  support  for  the  na- 
tional recognition  of  November  24,  1975. 
They  also  are  planning  telethons,  a  film 
documentary,  and  other  steps  to  involve 
people  individually  in  this  endeavor. 

As  we  enter  a  holiday  season,  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  refrain  from  the  self-in- 
dulgence of  overeating  and  food  wasting. 
Instead,  we  should  utilize  this  holiday 
season  to  really  express  "thankful  giv- 
ing" and  to  help  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions throughout  this  country  that  are 
dedicated  to  fighting  hunger  around  the 
world.  I  know  one  family  that  plans  to 
observe  a  holiday  meal  with  a  fast,  and 
instead,  members  of  the  family  will  come 
to  the  table  and  put  moneys  In  a  bowl, 
and  donate  the  funds  to  fight  world  hun- 
ger. Nimierous  other  ways  exist  to  make 
a  personal  commitment. 

By  observing  a  fast  on  the  Monday  of 
Thanksgiving  week  In  1975.  perhaps  it 
will  help  focus  each  person's  attention 
on  what  that  person  really  should  be 
thankful  for,  and  the  need  to  bring  hope 
to  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  organization  that  is  or- 
ganizing Project  FAST.  World  Vision  In- 
ternational Is  a  group  I  am  proud  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  as  a  member  of 
Its  board  of  directors.  World  Vision  Is 
spearheaded  by  Dr.  Stanley  Mooneyham, 
and  the  adjective  "dynamic"  does  not 
even  do  justice  to  his  abilities  and  many 
talents. 

World  Vision  International  is  a  non- 
pi'ofit  Christian  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion providing  worldwide  emergency  re- 
lief, child  care  services,  and  economic 
development  aid.  It  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  during  1975. 

Based  in  Monrovia,  Calif.,  the  volun- 
tar>'  agency  initially  began  helping  chil- 
dren in  response  to  the  Korean  war. 
Since  then,  it  has  expanded  its  work  to 
include  a  wide  range  of  projects  in  30 
countries,  primarily  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
In  its  25  years.  World  Vision  has  con- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  in  dhect  in- 
ternational aid.  Included  In  its  activities 
is  the  care  of  more  than  66,000  children 
m  30  countries;  building  and  supporting 
medical  facilities  such  as  a  new  hospital 
in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  said  to  be  the 


most  modern  and  well-equipped  medical 
facility  in  the  Khmer  Republic;  and 
initiating  medium-range  agricultural, 
educational,  and  economic  self-help  de- 
velopment projects  which  have  provided 
millions  of  dollars  in  relief  assistance  to 
victims  of  war,  earthquakes,  and  other 
disasters. 

This  year,  the  organization  has  dedi- 
cated its  anniversary  as  a  "year  for  a 
hungry  world'  and  the  awakening  of  the 
American  public  to  the  needs  of  starving 
people  in  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa. 
Ethiopia,  Bangladesh.  India,  and  launch- 
ing Project  FAST — fight  against  starva- 
tion today,  a  public  awareness  campaign 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  World  Vision's  annual  budget  is 
spent  in  direct  nid,  while  only  20  percent 
is  absorbed  in  fundraisinp  and  adminis- 
tration. This  gratifying  ratio  is  the  re- 
sult of  field  operations  based  on  avoiding 
a  duplication  of  efforts. 

Working  closely  with  other  voluntary 
organizations  as  well  as  with  indigenous 
churches,  World  Vision  directly  fimds 
existing  or  proposed  programs  which  it 
feels  are  well-run  and  meaningful.  The 
agency  sets  up  its  own  programs  only  in 
those  areas  where  no  similar  ones  exist. 
As  much  as  possible.  World  Vision  works 
through  nationals  in  each  country.  Its 
overseas  staff  includes  fewer  than  20 
Americans.  But  some  2,000  nationals.  At 
present,  there  are  World  Vision  field  of- 
fices in  Vietnam,  Bangladesh,  Korea, 
Cambodia,  Hong  Kong.  Kenya,  the  Phil- 
ippines, India,  Indonesia,  Tliailand,  Bra- 
zil, and  Laos. 

The  success  of  World  Vision's  efforts  is 
very  evident  in  its  birthplace.  Korean 
programs  once  devoted  to  saving  children 
from  death  and  disease  now  operate  to 
train  healthy,  educated  children  for  col- 
lege and  jobs.  The  World  Vision  Korean 
Children's  Choir  is  an  example  of  the 
agency's  vocational  training  programs  in 
Korea  today.  There  are  also  embroidery, 
dressmaking,  and  other  vocational  train- 
ing courses  for  girls;  scholarships  for 
gifted  students;  community  development 
projects ;  leprosy  treatment  and  research 
and  other  programs. 

Other  World  Vision  "success"  stories 
Involve  long-range  development  projects 
which  are  now  self-supporting.  Fishing 
cooperatives  have  been  developed  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Philippines;  Moslem  refu- 
gees on  Mindanao,  the  Philippines,  have 
been  relocated  and  rehabilitated;  people 
in  India  have  been  provided  with  food- 
for-work  and  materials  to  dig  needed 
deep  wells;  and  Africans  have  been 
helped  to  improve  their  health,  educa- 
tion, and  economic  standards. 

Mr.  President,  World  Vision  is  funded 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  Sponsors  of  children  con- 
tribute $12  monthly  and  funds  for  relief 
and  other  projects  are  raised  by  special 
W>peal  mailings.  Donations  of  foodstuffs 
and  medicines  are  received  from  various 
industries  ttiroughout  the  country.  As  a 
validated  voluntary  agency.  World  Vision 
reUef  also  works  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
USAID — and  other  international  and 
governmental  agencies. 


World  Vision  is  headed  by  Dr.  W.  Stan- 
ley Mooneyham,  formerly  vice  president 
of  international  relations  for  the  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association.  He  is 
a  persistent  and  effective  advocate  of  hu- 
manitarian action  as  a  cornerstone  of 
christian  convictions.  Members  of  the 
board  include  Dr.  Richard  Halverson, 
chairman,  Washington,  D.C.;  Claude 
Edwards,  nee  chairman,  Whittier,  Calif. ; 
Dr.  F.  Carlton  Both,  secretary-treasurer, 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Dr.  Stanley  Mooney- 
ham, president,  Arcadia,  Calif.;  Dr.  Ted 
W.  Engstrom.  executive  vice  president. 
Arcadia.  Calif.;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Rees,  \ice 
president  at  large.  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Herbert  Hawkins,  Arcadia,  Calif.:  Cole- 
man Perrj',  Fresno,  Calif.;  William 
Newell,  Willowdale,  Ontario,  Canada; 
Winston  Weaver.  Harrisonburg.  Va.; 
Bruce  Ogden,  Warwick  Farm,  Australia. 
As  I  mentioned  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  World  Vision 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  volunteerism 
that  pervades  this  organization  that  al- 
lows it  to  touch  the  spirit  of  all  people 
with  whom  the  organization  comes  in 
contact. 

Other  fine  voluntary  organizations 
also  provide  support  for  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  important  as- 
pect is  not  whether  it  is  World  Vision 
that  is  meeting  this  need,  but  that  these 
needs  are  being  m.et  by  voluntary  means. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  approve  this  resolution  as  an 
indication  of  support  for  this  personal 
and  voluntary  effort  of  self-commitment 
by  all  Americans. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  437)  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  437 

Wherea-s  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  plight  of  those  people  through- 
out the  world  suffering  from  starvation  and 
malnutrition;    and 

Whereas  efforts  to  alleviate  world  hunger 
require  not  only  increased  food  production 
and  better  distribution  throughout  the 
world,  but  also  changes  in  food  consump- 
tion patterns  among  developed  nations;  and 

VS^ereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
historically  have  demonstrated  a  generous 
humanitarian  response  to  those  In  need: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that 

(1)  beginning  with  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1974,  and  concluding  with  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1975,  this  nation  embark  upon  a  spirit 
of  identification  with  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world,  with  self  sacrifice,  and  with  shar- 
ing through  the  practice  of  fasting; 

(2)  the  Monday  of  Thanksgiving  Week, 
November  24,  1975,  be  recognized  as  a 
National  Day  of  Fasting; 

(3)  the  practice  of  fasting  be  encouraged 
in  connection  with  holiday  and  religious 
periods  when  the  temptation  is  greatest  to 
spend  in  excess  on  foods,  gifts,  and  many 
non-essential  Items; 

(4)  the  people  of  the  United  States  in- 
dividually and  as  a  nation  reevaluate  their 
own  life  styles  and  during  this  year  seek  to 
change  their  habits  from  those  of  overcon- 
sumption  to  those  of  conservation;  and 


(5)  individuals  are  encouraged  to  share 
such  saved  monies  Bacrlfio«mjt  with  the 
starving  millions  of  the  world  and  not  to 
spend  such  monies  on  more  articles  which 
increase  the  gap  between  the  ha%'e  and  have- 
not  peoples  of  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  yield 
my  remaining  5  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V**ithout  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


A  QUESTION  OF  DETENTE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  for  the  remarks 
they  have  already  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know 
when  the  coverup  is  going  to  stop.  And 
I  am  not  talking  about  Watergate.  The 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  know  the 
basic  facts  related  to  his  country's  de- 
fense. In  Washington  we  are  getting  a 
stream  of  information  of  three  kinds. 

First,  long-range  predictions  of  our 
country's  strength  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  very,  very  pessimis- 
tic. 

Second,  violations  by  Russia  of  the 
SALT  I  agreements  have  been  alleged 
and  not  satisfactorily  rebutted  by  the 
Government. 

Third,  there  is  every  indication  that 
SALT  n  will  be  a  resumption  of  an  agree- 
ment-making process  which  favors  a 
clear  strategic  advantage  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  reason  for  the  last  seems  to  be 
bound  up  in  the  fact  that  officials  respon- 
sible for  these  SALT  talks  are  more  con- 
cerned with  making  points  on  the  short- 
run  diplomatic  scoreboard,  than  achiev- 
ing a  lasting  peace  built  on  parity.  The 
thinking  seems  to  be  that  detente,  what- 
ever it  means,  is  good.  Allegations  of  vio- 
lations would  certainly  disturb  detente. 
Strategic  inferiority  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come. There  is  little  we  can  do  about  a 
nmaway  diplomatic  bureaucracy  except 
recall  it.  For  some  reason  it  is  ver>'  diffi- 
cult to  bring  this  discussion  before  the 
public.  The  New  York  Times  devoted  5 
column-inches  of  a  Reuters  dispatch  on 
an  inside  page  to  Senator  Buckley's 
strong  statement  on  the  subject  and  the 
Washington  Post  infonns  us: 

A  state  Department  official,  who  declined 
use  of  his  name,  reiterated  .  .  .  that  there  Is 
"no  evidence"  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated the  SALT  accord. 

Nothing  more.  No  explanation  at  all. 

Does  anyone  remember  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis?  The  Miami  Herald  and 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of  New  York 
were  dismissed  as  virtually  hysterical 
when  they  insisted  day  after  day  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  placed  in  Cuba  in- 
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termediate  range  ballistic  missiles  capa- 
ble of  knocking  out  U.S.  cities? 

Are  we  to  have  a  replay  of  this  situa- 
tion? Is  It  really  impossible  to  learn  from 
history?  Does  a  public  and  a  press  which 
must  remember  that  eventually  the  So- 
viet Union  admitted  the  presence  of  its 
Cuban  missiles  really  want  the  whole 
question  buried  by  routine  denials  of 
some  State  Department  oflQcial  who  will 
not  even  give  his  name? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  detente?  Is 
there  an  accepted  definition?  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  Oxford-English  Diction- 
ary. "Fowler's  English  Usage"  lists  it,  but 
refers  you  to  French  words.  By  the  sixties 
"Webster's"  included  it,  deciding  that  it 
meant  "a  lessening  of  tension  or  hostil- 
ities, especially  between  nations." 

The  Imprecision  of  this  definition 
hardly  lends  Itself  to  international 
agremeents  on  whose  structure  will  rest 
the  safety  of  the  world. 

A  lessening  of  hostilities,  or  the  capa- 
bility to  loe  hostile,  must  be  mutual  and 
equal  or  else  it  would  have  another 
name — surrender.  What  the  United 
States  apparently  has  to  learn.  Is  some- 
thing the  rest  of  the  world  has  known 
for  years.  In  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  play  by  the  written  rules  and 
they  play  by  the  Kremlin's.  Even  when 
they  have  been  exceedingly  transparent, 
the  United  States  has  been  naive.  In  1958 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  just  finished  a  series  of 
tests  and  had  its  nuclear  house  nicely  In 
order,  whereupon  it  invited  the  United 
States  to  join  it  in  a  bombing  mora- 
torium shortly  before  our  own  tests  were 
scheduled  to  begin.  On  August  of  that 
year,  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom agreed  to  suspend  tests  and  begin 
negotiations.  Thereafter  the  Soviets  vio- 
lated the  moratorium  with  atmospheric 
testing  in  Siberia.  The  Soviets  tested 
again  in  1961  and  eventually  decided  not 
to  renew  the  moratorium.  Eventually 
they  signed  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
after  their  tests  of  multlmegaton  weap- 
ons were  complete. 

They  went  Into  the  SALT  I  talks  with 
even  a  greater  ambition  and  when  the 
rhetorical  dust  had  settled,  went  home 
with  an  agreement  which  allowed  them 
950  ballistic  missile  launchers  on  sub- 
marines, to  710  for  the  United  States. 
They  won  62  modem  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  to  44  for  the  United  States. 

There  were  other  potential  balances 
written  Into  SALT  I  but  they  depended 
upon  two  things.  First,  U.S.  commitment 
to  developing  and  maintaining  forces  and 
systems  permitted,  and.  second,  Russian 
compliance  with  restrictions  placed  on 
their  forces  and  systems. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  forgotten  al- 
ready the  debate  which  stirred  the  coun- 
try and  divided  this  body?  The  Russians 
refused  to  permit  on-site  inspection  so 
our  Government  placed  our  future  safety 
on  the  less  sm'e  foundation  of  surveil- 
lance coupled  with  an  agreement  by  the 
Soviets  agreement  not  to  obstruct  this 
information  collection.  We  now  see  clear 
evidence  of  violation  of  this  agreement. 
But  even  on-site  Inspection  would  be  of 
little  help  if  our  Government  has  grown 
incapable  of  the  limitations  on  weapons 
written  Into  the  agreement.  And  there 
Is  clear  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  violating  the  treaty. 


Now,  with  SALT  II  on  the  agenda. 
Americans  have  reason  to  wonder  what 
their  Government  will  do  next.  That  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  disinterested  in  the 
fact  that  Russia  Is  developing  a  land- 
mobile  ABM  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  It 
is  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
increasing  their  interference  with  our 
satellite  monitors  in  violation  of  the  same 
treaty.  But  what  is  far  more  disturbing, 
our  own  Government  is  not  giving  us  the 
facts.  And  it  is  not  telling  us  how  the 
United  States  is  preparing  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  or  if  there  is  a  plan  at  all. 
What  does  emerge  in  the  press  is  weak 
denials  by  "State  Department  spokes- 
men" that  violations  have  occurred, 
fuzzy  statements  about  detente,  and  oc- 
casional Communist  rhetoric  WTitten  in 
language  which  would  surely  give  the 
show  away  to  any  careful  reader. 

Lest  I  be  accu.sed  of  seeing  Communist 
where  there  are  none,  I  cite  the  article 
In  the  Washington  Star  News  on  Sun- 
day, November  10.  by  Genrlk  Trofl- 
menko,  whom  the  Star  identifies  as  chief 
of  the  military-political  affairs  depart- 
ment of  Moscow's  Institute  of  U.S. 
Studies.  The  hyphenated  department 
name  is  significant  by  Itself.  The  rhetoric 
Includes  such  phrases  as  the  "Incredible 
scares"  which  Mr.  Laird  "stirred  up," 
which  were  the  "figment  of  his  Imagina- 
tion." He  says  that  as  soon  as  the  Penta- 
gon dismisses  one  threat,  "they  invent 
another."  He  continues: 

Nor  will  the  past  attempts  of  some  Ameri- 
cans to  Impose  a  decision  of  the  other  side, 
one  which  is  In  keeping  with  U.S.  military 
and  technical  policy  but  greatly  as  variance 
with  the  traditions  and  principles  of  Soviet 
military  and  technical  policy,  lead  to  positive 
results. 

The  only  surprise  here  is  that  Ameri- 
cans were  not  labeled  "the  running  dogs 
of  imperialism."  It  may  surprise  Mr. 
Trofimenko  but  the  American  public  is 
not  in  any  mood  to  be  governed  by  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  Soviet 
military  and  technical  policy,  partic- 
ularly as  the  Institute  in  Moscow  has 
so  conveniently  explained  the  "military- 
political"  relationship. 

What  worries  the  American  people 
however  Is  the  mood  of  their  leaders.  In- 
sidious enough  Is  the  suggestion  that 
"offsetting  asymmetries"  may  prevsdl  in 
the  weapons  treaties.  Technical  experts, 
even  those  on  the  same  side  cannot 
agree  on  what  would  be  considered  off- 
setting In  the  way  of  as3mimetries.  Mr. 
Trofimenko's  suggestion  that  this  classi- 
cally absurd  mix  of  apples  and  oranges 
be  extended  to  "factors  of  an  economic, 
geographic,  demographic,  military,  and 
technical  nature"  is  frightening  in  the 
light  of  American  concessions  in  SALT 
I.  One  possibility  on  the  horizon  is  that 
Americans  will  be  given  a  chance  to  deal 
away  more  than  weapons  superiority  or 
even  equivalence.  Geographic  advan- 
tages for  political  ones  would  be  impos- 
sible to  calculate,  as  geography  is  stable 
and  politics  anything  but. 

Mandated  demography  is  something 
most  Ameiicans  would  object  to  as  a 
purely  internal  matter,  to  .say  nothing 
of  including  It  as  part  of  a  package  deal 
with  the  USSR.  No  such  change  In  the 
historical  thinking  of  thi.s  country  should 


be  contemplated  without  a  full  public 
discussion  and  public  support. 

Such  a  discussion  should  be  placed 
in  the  context  of  world  events  as  they 
evolve  today.  The  United  States  has 
weakened  itself  militarily  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  Israel  spokesmen  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  warn  us  about  the  need  to 
maintain  our  nonnuclear  military 
strength.  As  NATO  fails,  we  see  the  end 
of  air  bases  in  the  Azores  and  possible 
losses  of  bases  in  Turkey.  Pressures  to 
give  up  the  Panama  Canal  and  get  out 
of  Micronesia  could  further  weaken  the 
United  States.  OAS  came  dangerously 
close  to  recognition  of  Cuba  which  would 
have  strengthened  the  Communist  base 
in  this  hemisphere.  Italy  has  suffered  an 
economic  collapse  and  has  a  strong  Com- 
munist Party  eager  to  take  over.  Saddest 
of  all  is  the  condition  of  our  once  mighty 
ally,  England. 

The  summit  talks  in  Vladivostok  have 
given  us  superficially  comforting  words 
-like  "optimism,"  "breakthrough."  and 
phrases  like  "cap  on  the  arms  race."  We 
have  heard  none  of  the  substantially  as- 
suring words  like  "onsite  inspection," 
or  references  to  past  violations.  The 
world  situation  simply  does  not  allow  us 
to  be  lulled  by  pleasing  generalities.  How 
can  we  possibly  enter  into  any  further 
treaties  which  must  depend  upon  Soviet 
compliance  in  the  face  of  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  past  treaty  commit- 
ments? They  will  not  permit  onsite  in- 
spection, and  they  then  violate  the  vei7 
provisions  which  were  to  be  our  assur- 
ance of  compliance  without  onsite  in- 
spection. Instead  of  demanding  that  they 
conform,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  assure  them  of  our  continued  good 
will — settling  again  for  the  blind  faith 
whlefi  presumes  equal  good  wUl  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets.  Taken  in  this  context, 
recent  revelations  that  there  have  been 
serious  violations  of  SALT  I  must  not  be 
Ignored. 

As  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week, 
I  have  learned  from  reliable  sources  that 
the  Soviets  are  upgrading  the  antiair- 
craft SA5  system  Into  a  land  mobile  ABM. 
Furthermore.  In  the  absence  of  onsite 
Inspections,  they  have  frustrated  our  at- 
tempts to  monitor  the  situation  In  ac- 
cordance with  SALT  I.  Any  effort  to  de- 
termine "equivalance"  in  the  poUtlcal 
sphere  cannot  Ignore  the  increasing  de 
facto  imbalance  of  world  power.  And 
any  treaties  or  protocols  effected  by 
SALT  n  should  take  such  facts  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  administration 
fails  to  acknowledge  this,  and  if  a  new 
international  plan  with  respect  to  U.S. 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  allies  and  op- 
ponents is  not  made  public,  the  United 
States  has  no  business  participating  In 
SALT  n. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  whole  new  ball 
game.  Our  Government  ought  to  recog- 
nize this.  We  should  not  be  negotiating 
on  presumptions  of  alliances  that  might 
have  been  valid  5  years  ago.  The  changes 
that  have  occurred  throughout  the  world 
since  SALT  I  have  not  strengthened  oiu- 
hand  at  the  bargaining  table.  At  a  time 
when  we  should  be  exercising  extreme 
caution,  we  seem  to  be  embarking  upon 
diplomatic  initiatives  in  a  state  of  blind 
euphoria. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  agadnst  the  remaining  time  of 
the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  260— 
CONVENING  OP  THE  1ST  SES- 
SION OF  THE  94TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolu- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  conven- 
ing of  the  1st  session  of  the  94th  CXsngress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration;  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  260) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  94th  Congress  shall  begin  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday,  January  14.  1975. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  needs 
more  time,  he  can  have  part  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  11:45.  We  were  discuss- 
ing a  matter  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  were  coming  to  a 
decision. 


GETTING  THE  FAOTS  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  worried  about 
the  inflation  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
economy.  They  are  perplexed  as  to  what 
has  happened  and  why  it  occurred.  They 
want  very  much  to  know  the  facts,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  know  them,  to  the 
very  best  extent  that  the  facts  can  be 
established. 

In  my  judgment,  the  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  Congress  will  find 
out  the  facts  and  see  that  the  people  are 
informed.  If  this  is  not  done,  I  believe 
that  the  people  will  lo.se  confidence  in  the 
Congress. 

On  Thursday,  November  21,  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  unanimously  approved  a 
sense  of  the  caucus  resolution  which  I 
proposed,  and  which  is  worded  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  urge  the  joint  partisan  leadership  for 
the  Congress  to  Join  In  steps  to  obtain  an  In- 
depth  evaluation  of  major  aspects  of  the 
present  state  of  the  economy  by  competent 
persons,  hold  subsequent  bearings  on  the 
facts,  and  that  the  Executive  Branch  be  In- 
vited to  participate  In  the  evaluations  and 
hearings  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

What  I  have  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  an  all-out,  vigorous  investigation 
and  development  of  the  facts  as  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  economy,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  infiation  and  on  the  real 
reasons  for  the  spread  between  the  raw 
materials  and  the  retail  prices  paid  by 
consumers.  This  large  disparity  in  prices 
is  the  least  understood  and  most  disturb- 
ing and  exasperating  aspect  of  inflation, 
so  far  as  the  American  household  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  will  have  to  be  a  very  thorough 
investigation,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose. 
I  think  that  Congress  should  undertake 
it  through  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  with  a  very  able  and  out- 
standing staff  of  people  that  are  well 
versed  in  many  fields  of  our  economy, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  that  no  stone 
will  be  left  tm turned.  The  intent  would 
not  be  to  punish,  nor  to  spare  from  blame, 
but  to  get  the  facts — all  the  facts. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  address  the 
matter  of  assignment  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  a  committee,  as  this  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  for  the  leadership  to  determine. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  executive 
branch  be  invited  to  participate  oa  a  co- 
operative basis  in  this  endeavor.  Then 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  each  would  be  armed  with 
tlie  facts,  and  I  believe  that  there  can 
be  substantial  agreement  as  to  those 
facts.  This  establishes  a  sound  basis  for 
both  branches  to  share  in  the  legislative 
and  administrative  remedies  that  would 
follow  the  investigation. 

On  October  9,  President  Ford  said  in 
his  economic  message  to  Congress  that 
he  would  seek  vigorous  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws,  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  subsequently  confirmed  that  this  is 
an  objective  of  the  Justic-;  Department. 

I  think  a  part  of  the  Investigation  that 
I  am  proposing  should  be  to  look  care- 
fully into  whether  conspiracy  has  played 
any  part  in  the  trwnendous  escalation  of 
prices  of  some  common  items  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. I  do  not  charge  that  such  con- 
spiracles  have  existed.  I  say  only  that  this 


is  a  question  that  exists  in  the  public 
mind,  to  which  Congress  should  respond 
with  the  facts,  whatever  they  may  prove 
to  be. 

I  think  that  another  aspect  of  the 
economy  about  which  there  is  common 
public  question,  suspicion,  or  misunder- 
standing is  in  matters  of  foreign  trade. 
The  investigation  I  prop>ose  should  give 
a  thorough  faring  to  such  matters  as  the 
effects  of  import  and  export  policies  on 
domestic  prices,  commodity  trading,  and 
the  effe<cts  of  foreign  participation 
therein,  trk^uji^mational  grain  market, 
and  the  operations  of  multinational  cor- 
porations. Tliis  is  not  to  charge  that 
there  are  imconscionable  windfall  prof- 
its; it  is  simply  to  cite  the  need  for  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  first  and  foremost  reason,  how- 
ever, for  a  thorough  congressional  probe 
of  the  economy  should  be  to  track  down 
the  real  reasons  for  the  great  disparity 
between  the  cost  of  the  raw  product  and 
the  final  retail  price  paid  by  the  house- 
wife. I  do  not  single  out  nor  omit  any 
particular  item,  as  the  facts  should  be 
established  across  the  board. 

However,  beef  is  a  good  example.  All 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  recently 
some  farmers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
stroy numbers  of  calves  as  a  means  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  trouble  catUe 
producers  are  facing.  This  month  a  Mis- 
sissippi cattleman  with  a  relatively  small 
operation  told  me  that  he  has  on  hand 
$10,000  worth  of  feed,  some  of  which  he 
raised  and  some  he  purchased.  This  will 
feed  his  young  cattle  imtll  April  1.  At  the 
present  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  he  will 
be  unable  on  that  date  to  recover  the 
full  $10,000  if  he  sells  the  cattle.  His 
dilemma  is  apparent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  defini- 
tion of  the  farm-retail  spread  compares 
the  farm  value  of  the  poimdage  the 
farmer's  cattle  will  produce,  less  the 
value  of  byproducts,  with  the  retail  price. 
In  the  last  few  months  that  spread  has 
been  as  high  as  56  cents  a  pound.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  start  getting  a  part  of 
that  spread,  he  Is  goliig  to  be  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  public  is  going  to  be  out  of 
beef.  Both  the  farmer  and  the  pubhc 
want  to  know  what  causes  this  untenable 
economic  situation. 

The  farmer  will  tell  you  that  this  Is 
just  part  of  his  problem.  Last  year  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  was  $103  a  ton.  Now  it  Is 
$247.  Baling  wire  was  $14  a  hundred- 
pound  box  last  year,  and  It  is  $37  now. 
Baling  twine  went  from  $9  to  $31  for  a 
40-pound  bale,  and  barbed  wire  went 
from  $14.70  to  $25.70  for  a  quarter-mile 
spool. 

Sugar,  like  beef,  is  another  item  draw- 
ing public  attention.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  as  of  October,  the 
wholesale  price  of  raw  cane  sugar  has 
gone  to  $38.83  a  hundred  pounds,  up 
from  $11.15  a  year  ago.  Refined  granu- 
lated sugar  went  from  $13.95  a  hundred 
pounds  to  $39.95.  Here  the  farm-retail 
spread  remained  relatively  constant,  and 
thftfi^oducer's  share  went  up.  However,  in 
the  public  eye,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
5-pound  yfeack  of  sugar  went  from  90 
cents  tcy^$2.83  in  a  year,  and  the  public 
wants  tt)  know  why. 

Another  source  of  public  discontent  is 
the  TMricIng  of  items  already  on  the 
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retail  shelves.  The  papers  carry  stories 
of  housewives  peeling  off  as  many  as  five 
or  six  successive  stickers  with  progres- 
sively increasing  prices.  Various  explana- 
tions are  heard  as  to  the  avera^ng  of 
stocks  on  hand  with  new  shipments  In 
.setting  new  prices,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  is  a  source  of  public 
contention  and  the  facts  need  airing. 

Our  economy  is  in  a  recession,  unem- 
ployment is  rising  rapidly,  and  inflation  is 
decimating  the  take-home  pay  of  Amer- 
ican families.  People  come  to  me  and 
say,  "What  are  the  facts?"  If  I  cannot 
tell  them  the  facts  they  look  at  me  in 
disbelief,  and  I  do  not  blame  them,  for 
they  are  undergoing  personal  hardships. 
If  Congress  does  not  develop  the  facts, 
and  place  them  before  the  people,  then 
Congress  is  going  to  fall  into  disbelief  in 
the  public  confidence. 

I  urge  very  strongly  the  prompt  initi- 
ation of  a  vigorous,  in-depth  factfinding 
investigation  of  the  economy  by  a  joint 
committee,  with  special  initial  priority 
to  the  disparity  between  production  and 
retail  prices.  I  consider  it  absolutely  es- 
sential that  Congress  lead  the  way  in 
establishing  the  facts  so  that  remedies 
can  be  established. 

Valuable  studies  and  hearings  have 
already  been  made  and  held  by  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Studies  have 
been  made  by  the  Ford  administration. 
I  point  out,  though,  that  facts  and  con- 
ditions are  changing  very  rapidly.  It  is. 
therefore,  necessary  to  update  all  recent 
developments.  Further,  the  changing 
conditions  invade  many  segments  of  out 
economy;  the  problems  extend  across 
the  jurisdictions  of  many  of  our  legisla- 
tive committees. 

To  get  the  entire  picture  and  the  prob- 
lems presented,  a  single,  broad,  hi-depth 
hearing  must  be  held.  This  hearing  must 
be  preceded  by  weeks  of  intense  study 
by  highly  competent  economists  and 
other  competent  experts  in  many  phases 
of  our  economic  problems.  I  judge  that 
this  study  alone  could  require  3  to  4 
months  before  hearings  could  be  started. 
But  this  is  an  estimate  only,  and  I  men- 
tion it  only  to  emphasize  the  need  to 
start  now. 

Even  though  the  legislative  branch  of 
tpfT'  Federal  Government  has  many 
highly  capable  staff  members,  to  really 
cope  with  these  developing  problems  i^ 
our  economy,  the  Congress  should  em- 
ploy for  a  year  at  least,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  on  a  pei-manent  basis,  a 
number  of  highly  competent  economists 
and  other  experts  in  this  field. 

We  must  get  together  the  relevant  and 
controlling  facts  to  the  extent  that  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government  feel  like  acting  in 
reliance  on  these  factual  findings. 

This  shows  the  need  for  a  joint  and  co- 
operative venture.  Neither  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  cope  with  these 
economic  problems  in  a  imllateral  way. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  must 
join  in  their  efforts  at  some  point  if  these 
problems  are  to  be  met. 

Should  President  Ford  for  any  reason 
not  see  fit  to  join  Congress  in  this  joint 
venture,  then  Congress  should  neverthe- 
less move,  and  move  promptly.  Time  is 
running  out.  Policies  and  laws  can  be 


adopted  to  first  stop,  and  then  perhaps 
reduce  this  nmaway  inflation  that  is  de- 
stroying our  values,  especially  the  buy- 
ing power  of  those  who  work  at  a  trade 
or  at  a  job  or  a  profession  for  a  Uving. 

For  an  illustration,  I  believe  that  more 
can  l)e  done  as  to  our  complex  energy 
problems.  I  believe  that  more  can  be  done 
to  make  it  less  likely  that  we  slip  into  a 
depression.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
avoid  a  depression,  but  if  we  sit  by  with- 
out getting  the  full  facts  and  attempting 
to  apply  remedies,  we  may  thus  let  our 
country  slip  into  a  depression. 

To  be  specific,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  illustration  of  hearings  to  at- 
tempt to  definitely  determine  the  extent 
and  the  reasons  for  the  wide  spread  be- 
tween the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof  and 
the  price  at  the  retail  meat  counter.  This 
is  true  as  to  many  other  items,  of  course, 
and  we  need  the  full  facts  as  to  many 
segments  of  our  economy.  I  feel,  too,  that 
this  indepth  study  and  hearings  will  dis- 
close at  least  the  probability  of  some 
antitrust  violations,  or  conspiracies  in 
violation  of  free  trade.  Certainly,  an  in- 
depth  study  and  hearings  should  be  held 
as  to  conditions  that  create  monopolies, 
whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  or  not. 

Before  we  are  flooded  with  further 
unemployment,  we  should  probe  the 
depths  as  to  th^  causes  of  this  unemploy- 
ment, artfk'^pectations  of  what  is 
thought  to  be  developments  in  the  fu- 
ture in  this  field,  as  well  as  to  what  choice 
we  have  as  to  remedies. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  call- 
ing for  a  new  committee,  and  I  seek  no 
place  on  any  committee.  I  am  already 
fully  engaged.  I  hope  the  congressional 
leadership  will  press  this  point  and  put 
it  up  to  President  Ford  directly  on  his 
return  as  to  whether  or  not  he  joins  with 
us.  He  may  have  reasons  that  are  good 
reasons  for  not  making  it  a  joint  venture, 
but  that  will  not  excuse  us  one  bit.  In 
fact,  it  will  reemphasize  our  need  to 
proceed  with  haste. 

Mr.  President,  what  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes 
remaining  on  his  own  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  take  that 
2  minutes  to  refer  again  to  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  been 
holding  some  valuable  hearings.  I  know 
of  others  that  have  been  held.  I  think  the 
multinational  corporation  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have 
been  valuable.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  held  some  hearings 
that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Referring  again  to  the  joint  commit- 
tee, I  am  anticipating  a  report  that  they 
are  in  the  process  now  of  putting  to- 
gether that  will  be  out  before  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year.  I  am  shooting  here 
at  a  more  comprehensive  hearing  to  add 
to  the  ones  that  have  already-  been  held, 
and  particularly  an  effort  to  bring  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
so  that  we  may  have  this  solid  venture 
and  a  set  of  facts  to  stand  on  ttiat  we  can 
act  on  in  confidence  as  to  the  facts  and 
render  such  decision  in  the  end  as  we 
may  see  fit. 

I  ttiank  the  Pi-esideut  for  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— H.R. 
10337 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10337,  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo  bill.  Mr.  Steven  Quarles.  Mr. 
Forrest  Gerai-d.  and  Miss  Ella  Mae 
Horse  of  the  committee  staff  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  2  minutes  each. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
which  was  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  on  the  con- 
ference report  under  the  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into  be  transferred  to 
tlie  control  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUlout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  November 
26.  1974,  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  bill  (S.  386)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide increased  assistance  for  mass  trans- 
portation systems. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MESSAGE  ON 
BUDGET  RESTRAINT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
supplement  to  his  message  on  budget  re- 
straint and  also  proposed  rescissions  and 
deferrals.  The  message  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  month  I  sent  a  31 -point  economic 
program  to  the  Congress.  That  program 
was  a  balanced  one,  both  dealing  with 
the  forces  of  inflation  and  anticipating 
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the  possibility  of  recessionary  pressur^. 
It  was,  and  remains,  my  particular  c<»h- 
cem  to  help  those  hardest  hit  by  Infla- 
tion and  by  the  slack  that  has  developed 
in  some  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Responsible  restraint  of  government 
spending  is  an  integral  part  of  my  eco- 
nomic program.  The  Congress  has  pub- 
licly proclaimed  its  support  of  restraint. 
In  June  the  Senate  voted  74-12  in  favor 
of  legislation  to  hold  Federal  spending 
to  $295  billion.  In  September  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  unanimously  rec- 
ommended holding  spending  to  $300  bil- 
lion. Last  month  the  House  voted  329-20 
for  a  budget  target  of  the  same  level. 

Soon  after  I  took  office  I  asked  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  undertake 
a  thorough  review  of  1975  expenditures. 
In  my  October  8  Message  to  the  Congress. 
I  pledged  to  forward  a  package  of  pro- 
posed actions  to  reduce  the  1975  budget. 
Today  I  am  reporting  on  the  results  of 
this  review  and  presenting  my  specific 
recommendations  for  reducing  Federal 
outlays. 

First,  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  has  been  happening  to  Uie  budget. 
When  Uie  current  fiscal  year  began  last 
July  l,|3udgct  outlays  for  the  year  were 
estimated  at  $305.4  billion. 

Interest  costs  for  Federal  borrowing 
are  now  expected  to  be  $1.5  billion  more 
than  the  estimate  last  June. 

The  Congress  has  also  added  to  1975 
budget  pressures.  Congressional  reduc- 
tions ir  some  programs  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  actions  it  has  taken  to 
increase  spending  in  others.  Particularly 
disappointing  was  the  congressional  un- 
willingness f  join  with  me  in  deferring 
for  three  months  a  Federal  pay  raise. 
This  cost  the  taxpayers  $700  million. 
Equally  discouraging  was  the  passage  by 
Congress  over  my  veto  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  bill  costing  $285  million  this 
year  and  $7  billion  over  the  next  25  years. 

There  have  been  some  reductions  in 
expected  spending  levels.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  spend  less 
than  planned  because  anticipated  sched- 
ules for  sewage  treatment  construction 
have  not  been  met. 

However,  the  most  significant  change 
is  the  increased  aid  to  the  jobless — in- 
cluding the  National  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  I  proposed  last  month — that 
added  $2.7  billion  to  the  budget.  This 
increa.se  is  necessary  to  ease  the  burden 
on  those  who  are  most  affected  by  cur- 
rent economic  stress. 

Taking  these  developments  into  ac- 
count, my  present  recommendations  for 
$4.6  billion  of  budget  reductions  will  re- 
sult in  a  budget  total  of  $299.5  billion 
before  considering  $2.7  billion  Increased 
spending  for  aid  to  the  unemployed. 
These  recommendations  represent  a 
major  effort  at  budgetary  restraint.  It 
would  be  unwise,  in  my  view,  to  add  ad- 
ditional dollar  reductions  for  each  dollar 
of  increased  aid  to  tlie  unemployed. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  actions  by 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  since 
July  1,  including  those  I  now  propose, 
are  simimarizeo  and  compared  to  last 
year's  actual  expenditures  as  follows: 


CHAfiCtS  IN  BUDGtT  SPENDING 
IFiscal  years;  dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Aclual  1974  expenditures 

!975  budget  (July  1  estimates) 

Changes  (including  those  proposed) 
Presently  proposed  levels  for  1975. 

1975:  Percent  chmge—     / 

Since  July  1 ^. 

Over  19/4... 


I  nteresi  on  ttie    Payments  for 
Defense  >       public  debt      individuals  > 


Other 


Total 


J78.4 

85.8 

-2.6 

83.2 

-3.0 

+8.1 

J29.3 
31.5 

+1.5 
33.0 


}110.1 
130.5 
+1.0 
131.5 


$50.5 
57.6 

-3.2 
M.4 


{268.4 
305.4 
-3.3 
302.2 


+4.8 
+12.6 


+.7 
+19.4 


-5.5 
+7.8 


-1.1 

+  12.6 


I  Department  of  Defense,  military  and  military  assistance. 
•  Nondefense. 

The  1975  outlay  estimates  can  be  af- 
fected significantly  by  variations  in  in- 
come from  oil  lease  sales  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  This  income  is  treated 
in  the  budget  as  an  offset  to  spending.  If 
the  current  schedule  cf  lease  sales  is  not 
met,  for  environmental  or  other  reasons, 
or  if  the  bids  are  significantly  less  than 
anticipated,  outlays  could  further  in- 
crease—possibly by  $3  billion  or  more. 

The  reductions  I  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress will  require  a  number  of  changes 
in  basic  legislation  and  in  pending  appro- 
priations. I  am  also  transmitting  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  deferrals,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act,  to  reduce  pro- 
grams for  which  funds  have  already  been 
aopropriated.  The  rescissions  would  re- 
sult in  decreased  outlays  of  over  $200 
million  in  1975.  Deferrals  would  reduce 
1975  outlays  by  over  $300  million. 

Normally,  funds  are  already  being 
withheld  when  reports  on  rescissions  and 
deferrals  are  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Recognizing  that  these  rescissions  and 
deferrals  are  an  integral  part  of  a  more 
far  reaching  and  comprchenslvt  pro- 
posal, I  will  not  begin  to  withhold  funds 
for  the  affected  programs  until  December 
16  although  the  law  permits  me  to  do  so 
immediately. 

The  reductions  I  propose  focus  on  pro- 
grams that  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years  or  that  have  been  increased  sub- 
stantially over  budget  proposals.  In  most 
cases,  the  level  of  1975  outlays  will  be 
materially  above  actual  spending  last 
year.  Even  after  the  proposed  cutbacks. 
Federal  benefit  payments  to  individuals 
are  estimated  to  be  $131.5  billion.  This 
is  $1.0  billion  above  the  July  estimate, 
and  $21.4  billion,  or  19Tf,  above  actual 
spending  last  year. 

While  I  am  recommending  further  cuts 
in  defense  spending.  I  have  taken  into  ac- 
count the  substantial  reductions  already 
made  by  the  Congress.  My  current  expec- 
tation for  defense  spending  is  $83.2  bil- 
lion, $2.6  billion  below  the  June  estimate. 
I  believe  that  further  cuts  in  defense 
spending  would  be  exceedingly  unwise, 
particularly  at  this  time. 

In  determining  which  budget  pro- 
grams should  be  reduced,  I  have  tried  to 
eliminate  the  less  essential  and  to  over- 
come inequities.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  ac- 
tions that  would  unduly  add  to  unem- 
ployment or  adversely  affect  those  huit 
most  by  inflation. 

The  $4.6  billion  budget  outlay  reduc- 
tion I  now  propose  is  not  large  when 


compared  with  total  Federal  spending. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress  may  find  it 
difficult  to  agree  with  all  my  proposals. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  accept 
them  and  join  with  me  in  this  belt  tight- 
ening. The  reductions  are  essential  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  working  seri- 
ously to  restrain  its  spending.  They  are 
also  a  start  toward  the  imperative  of 
gaining  control  over  budgets  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  November  26, 1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  onanimous  consent 
that  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  budget  rescissions  and 
deferrals  be  temporarily  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:33  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill3  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  16609.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
93  276  to  Increase  the  authorisation  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.B.  17450.  An  act  to  provide  a  People's 
Counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Commi.ssion 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT   KESOLtmON    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  3802.  An  act  to  provide  available  nuclear 
information  to  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress;  and 

S.J.  Res.  248.  A  Joint  resolution  assuring 
compension  for  dtunages  caused  by  nuclear 
incidents  involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
U.S.  warship. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore    (Mr.   Huches)  . 


At  2:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives^jy  Mr.  Hackney  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed 
without  amendment  the  bill  (S.  3202)  to 
amend  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  coverage  and  to  further  ef- 
fectuate the  enforcement  of  such  act. 


^^ 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3341)  to  revise  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
latin.^  to  per  diem  and  mileage  expenses 
of  employees  and  other  individuals 
travclm?  on  official  business,  and  for 
other  nurposes.  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Hr>LiFiELD.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  James  V. 
Sta»  TON,  Mrs.  CoLLrNs  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ho'iTON,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Han- 
BAHAN  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Thp  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  tlie  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  10701)  to 
amend  the  Act  of  October  27,  1965,  re- 
If ling  to  public  v.orks  on  rivers  and 
hart-r'-s  to  piovide  for  con.struction  and 
operation  of-  ceitsin  port  facilities;  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  Ihat  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  How.^RD,  Mr.  Bread.n-,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Hapsha.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clat'sen  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
confe.ence  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  messa-je  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.'-o  aiireei;  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mUtoe  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15580'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  related 
reencies,  for  rhe  fiscal  year  ending 
■^June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  82,  94,  and  95  to  the  bill  and 
concurs  therein;  and  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amenc'ments  of  the  Senate  numbered  9, 
53,  57.  53,  63,  and  98  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curs therein,  each  with  an  amendment 
in  v.hich  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  689)  providing 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
November  26,  1974,  to  December  3,  1974, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


current  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  689) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  November  26,  1974,  to 
December  3,  1974. 


At  4 : 05  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  iH.R.  17503)  to  extend  the  author- 
izations of  appropriations  in  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  trans- 
fer the  Rehabilitation  Sei-vice  Adminis- 
tratijn  to  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretarj'  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
certain  technical  and  clarifying  amend- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  amend 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the 
blind :  to  strengthen  the  program  author- 
ized thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Handicapped  Individuals,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

At  4:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 


AMENDED  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE  (S.  DOC.  93-129) 

A  communication  fiom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  amounting  to 
$2,473,000  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (with  accompanying  papers). 
Refen-ed  to  tlie  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated ; 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of   Warrensvllle   Heights.    Ohio,   urging  the 
continuance  of  general  revenue  sharing.  Re- 
ferred  lo  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  he  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

On  November  25,  1974: 

S.  386.  An  act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  in- 
creased assistance  for  mass  transportation 
systems. 

S.  10C4.  An  act  to  improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds 
for  Judicial  disqualification. 

8.  2299.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
expedite  procedures  for  consldei-ation  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  26,  1974 : 

S.  3802.  An  act  to  provide  available  nu- 
clear information  to  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


S.J.  Pes.  248.  A  Joint  resolution  assuring 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by  nuclear 
incidents  involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States  warship. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

APPROVAI.    or    Ln.ilN    BY    THE    PUP.AL    El.Ef- 
TRIFIC-ATIOK  AdMIMISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Rural 
Electrification  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  approval  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  a  loan  to  East  Kentucky  Power  Co- 
operative, Inc..  of  Winchester.  Ky.,  to  finance 
construction  of  certain  transmission  facilities 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Prospfctus  of  the  Gf.nehal  Sr.R\^c^.s 

Ac  MINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  transmit  ling,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
prospectus  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
space,  under  a  lease  arrangement,  in  a  facility 
to  be  constructed  for  use  as  a  Federal  Execu- 
tive Institute  and  Managerial  Training  Cen- 
ter, Civil  Service  Commission,  at  Charlottes- 
ville. Vft.  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferr.-;d  to  the  Commltee  on  Public  W^orks. 


HOUSE  -BILLS  REFERRED 

Ths  following  House  bills  were  ie.\d 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  16C09.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Lrw 
03-276  to  increase  the  authorisation  for  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  17450.  An  act  to  provide  a  People's 
Counsel  for  the  Public  Service  Commission  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Col-.imbia. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

S.  4194.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
tlioiizfitions  of  appropriations  in  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  for  one  year,  to  trans- 
fer the  Rehabilitation  Services  AdmUilstra- 
tion  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edncation,  and  Welfare,  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments,  and 
for  other  pi.iposes;  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppaid  Act  for  the  Blind  to  strengthen  the 
programs  authorized  thereunder:  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  convening  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals 
(Rept.  No.  93-1297). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10710.  An  act  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory,  and 
fair  world  econonUc  system,  to  stimulate  the 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (tor:ether  with  additional 
views)   (Rept.  No.  93-1298) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Frank  C.  Carluccl,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordhiary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Portugal; 

Theodore  R.  Brltton,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Amba-ssador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Barbados  and  to  the  State  of  Grenada; 
and 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Econcmio 
Affairs. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favorably 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  previ- 
ously appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
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the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  He  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  November  18,  1974,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

S.  4190.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  re- 
tired members  of  the  armed  forces  recalled 
to  active  duty  and  apjxjlnted  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  4191.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  prevent  political  mis- 
use of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to  re- 
strict the  access  of  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  confidential  tax  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  4192,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nur 
Badshah.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4193.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1003  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
memorial  areas  and  appropriate  memorials 
to  honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  remains 
were  burled  at  sea,  have  not  been  identified, 
or  were  nonrecoverable.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Afi'alrs. 
ByMr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  4194.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
She,>pard  y.ct  for  the  Blind  to  strengthen 
the  programs  authorized  thereunder;  and  to 
provide  for  the  convening  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Individuals. 
Placed  on  the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

8.  4195.  A  bill  to  ar*nd  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  prepare  economic 
Impact  statements  In  connection  with  legis- 
lation reported  by  congressional  committees 
and  in  connection  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prop>06ed  by  Federal  agencies.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  HI7GH  Scott)  : 

S.  4196.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financing 
Of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives.  Referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HtrcH  Scott)  : 

S.J.  Res.  260.  A  Joint  resolution  relative 
to  the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress.  Considered  and 
pa.ssed. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.J.  Res.  261.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  17,  1975,  as  "National  Food  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  HUGHES: 

S.  4190.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  recalled  to  active  duty  and  ap- 
pointed to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  be  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which,  I  hope, 
w  ill  clarify  an  anomaly  in  current  law. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  Presidential 
appointments  of  "Officers  of  the  United 
States,"  and  that  requirement  has  been 
construed  to  apply  to  all  promotions  in 
rank  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Thus,  each  year  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  considers  and 
recommends  to  the  Senate  the  names  of 
thousands  of  officers,  from  second  lieu- 
tenants and  ensigns  to  four  star  generals 
and  admirals.  We  also  act  on  promotions 
on  the  retired  list. 

For  wartime  flexibility,  however,  the 
Congress  has  allowed  the  President  to 
recall  retired  officers  to  active  duty.  And 
In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  not  insisted 
on  a  right  to  advise  and  consent  to  such 
appointments. 

This  discrepancy  between  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  past  practice  came 
to  light  most  recently  in  the  President's 
designation  of  Gen.  Alexander  Haig  as 
commander  of  NATO  and  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe.  Although  these  are  four- star 
posts,  recognized  as  positions  "of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility,"  General  Haig's 
name  was  not  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

I  asked  the  Comptroller  General  for 
a  legal  opinion  on  this  question,  since 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  recall  from  re- 
tirement constituted  a  promotion  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  re- 
fused to  call  the  Haig  appointment  im- 
proper, noting  "the  absence  of  other 
statutory  language  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  resolve  the  issues  presented." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
anomaly  should  be  corrected,  so  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  confirm  nomina- 
tions of  officers  recalled  from  retirement 
and  given  positions  of  "importance  and 
responsibilitv."  This  phrase,  in  current 
law,  means  those  positions  requiring  of- 
ficers of  three-star  and  four-star  rank. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  would  make  Sen- 
ate confirmation  an  explicit  requirement 
for  officers  recalled  to  active  duty  from 
retirement  and  appointed  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility.  In  this 
way,  I  believe,  the  Senate's  confirmation 
power  will  be  clarified  and  strengthened. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  4191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  political 
misuse  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
to  restrict  the  access  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  confidential  tax  infor- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committ'ee  on  Finance. 


INTERNAL  REVENtJK  SERVICE  REFORM  AND 
TAXPAYER    PRIVACT    ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  prompf^assage  of  legislation  to 
prevent  political  abuses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  to  safeguard  the 
confidentiality  of  Federal  tax  returns  has 
been  vividly  demonstrated  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  impeachment  in- 
quiry, the  final  report  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  as  well  as  the  rev- 
elations of  the  political  activities  of  the 
IRS  Special  Services  Staff  which  oper- 
ated between  July  1969  and  August  1973. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
to  insulate  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  partisan  politics  and  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  tax  returns  will  greatly  bolster 
public  confidence  in  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  legislation  will  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  their  leaders  in 
Washington  can  respond  to  the  tragic 
lessons  of  Watergate  with  strong  and 
constructive  political  reform  legislation. 

Last  March  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  provide  increased  statu- 
tory protection  for  the  confidentiality 
of  Federal  tax  returns.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  expanded  version  of  that  legis- 
lation. My  new  proposal  will  reform  our 
system  of  Federal  tax  administration  and 
Federal  tax  enforcement  to  help  insure 
that  political  misuse  of  the  IRS  does 
not  occur  in  the  future.  This  bill  includes 
six  major  items: 

First,  criminal  penalties  would  be  im- 
posed against  the  use  or  attempted  use 
of  the  IRS  for  the  purpose  of  political 
harassment.  In  addition,  the  General  t^ 
Accounting  Office,  whlfch  is  an  arm  of  tlie 
Congress,  would  be  directed  to  audit  the 
operations  of  the  IRS  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Second,  strict  procedural  safeguards 
would  be  established  to  prevent  the 
President  and  the  White  House  staff 
from  misusing  confidential  tax  informa- 
tion. 

Third,  increased  criminal  penalties 
would  be  imposed  against  anyone  who 
knowingly  and  without  authorization 
discloses  confidential  tax  information. 

Fourth,  a  taxpayer  would  be  allowed 
to  file  suit  for  damages  against  any  per- 
son who  knowingly  and  without  authori- 
zation discloses  the  taxpayer's  confiden- 
tial tax  information. 

Fifth,  clear  limitations  would  be  es- 
tablished on  the  access  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  confidential  tax  in- 
formation. 

And  sixth,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  would  be  authorized  to  audit  the 
use  of  confidential  tax  hiformation  by 
any  Federal  or  State  agency. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
our  tax  laws,  I  will  be  actively  working 
to  secure  early  Senate  approval  of  this 
legislation. 

The  new  law  I  propose  will  carefully 
restrict  the  existing  practice  whereby 
confidential  tax  returns  and  tax  in- 
formation are  often  distributed  to  a 
large  number  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  which  play  no 
role  v.hatsoever  in  the  enforcement  of 
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our  Federal  tax  laws.  Unrestricted  dis- 
semination of  confidential  tax  informa- 
tion throughout  all  levels  of  GSovemment 
poses  a  grave  threat  to  our  right  to 
privacy.  Since  the  American  Revolution 
we  have  cherished  this  very  fundamental 
hiunan  \'alue.  The  right  of  privacy  was 
included  twice  in  the  Bill  of  Rights— 
in  the  foui-th  amendment  which  protects 
all  Americans  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  and  in  the  fifth 
amendment  which  guarantees  the  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination.  Con- 
gress must  continually  make  every  ef- 
fort to  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  pre- 
ci'>us  right. 

My  proposed  legislation  will  also  help 
prevent  political  misuse  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  seriously  under- 
mines public  confidence  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  Federal  tax  laws.  This  bill 
will  help  Insure  that  our  tax  laws  are 
administered  fairly  and  Impartially. 

Several  examples  of  misuse  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  were  described  in 
the  final  impeachment  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judlciarj-. 

In  1970  tlie  Wliite  House  obtained  tax 
infonnation  on  Gov.  George  Wallace  of 
Alabama  and  leaked  this  to  the  press. 

In  1972  the  White  House  demanded  an 
IRS  Investipation  of  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  Lawrence 
O'Brien. 

On  September  11,  1972,  Wliite  House 
Counsel  John  Dean  personally  gave  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a  list 
of  575  names  of  staff  members  and  con- 
tributors to  Senator  McGovern's  Presi- 
dential campaign.  John  Dean  a.sked  that 
the  IRS  Investigate  or  develop  informa- 
tion about  the  people  on  the  list. 

All  these  were  indefensible  attempts 
to  misuse  the  IRS.  Under  my  proposal 
all  would  be  specifically  outlawed  and 
subject  to  stiff  criminal  penalties. 

The  Second  Article  of  Impeachment 
adopted  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  July  charges  this  specific  misuse 
oi  the  IRS  by  former  President  Nixon: 

He  has,  acting  personally  and  through  his 
subordinates  and  agents,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Interm*!  Revenue  Service,  In 
violation  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  citi- 
zens, confidential  Information  contained  In 
Income  tax  returns  fcr  purposes  not  author- 
ized by  law.  and  to  cause,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  citizens.  Income 
tax  audits  or  other  income  tax  investigations 
to  be  initiated  or  coiidiicted  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner. 

The  Report  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  continues: 

The  Committee  finds  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  a  course  of  conduct  was  car- 
ried out  by  Richard  M.  Nixon's  close  sub- 
ordinates, with  his  knowledge,  approval,  and 
encouragement,  to  violate  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  citizens — tlielr  rights  to  privacy 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  confidential  Infor- 
mation acquired  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  their  right  to  have  the  tax  ".aws 
oi  the  United  States  applied  with  an  even 
hand;  and  their  right  to  engage  in  political 
r.ctivity  In  opposition  to  the  President.  This 
conduct  involved  an  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  the  lawful  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  proper  con- 
^ciuct  of  tax  inquiries  by  misusing  confidential 
iKS  iuformatlou  and  the  powers  of  investi- 
gation of  the  IBS  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  President.  In  approving  and  encouraging 


this  activity,  he  failed  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  and  violated  bis 
Constitutional  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the 
Office  of  President  and  to  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution. 

These  gi-ave  abuses  of  our  tax  system 
clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for  prompt 
passage  of  remedial  legislation. 
The  Washington  Post  has  stated: 
Of  all  the  abuses  of  power  which  took  place 
diu-lng  the  Nixon  years,  the  most  alarming  to 
many  citizens  were  the  attempts  by  White 
House  aides  to  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  help  political  friends,  to  punish 
people  regarded  as  enemies — or  simply  to 
collect  Intelligence  on  the  opposition. 

The  New  York  Times  pointed  out : 
Of  all  of  tiie  Watergate  lessons,  tlie  one 
that  seemed  to  strike  the  members  of  the 
Houre  Judiciary  Committee  hardest  was  the 
potential  for  political  abuse  and  victimiza- 
tion of  individuals  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
even  if  the  tragic  events  of  Watergate 
had  never  occurred,  other  incidents  In 
which  our  Federal  tax  system  has  been 
flagrantly  abused  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  ofQcials  would  still  dictate  tlie  need 
to  enact  my  legislative  proposals. 

Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  just 
how  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  access  to  Individual  tax 
returns.  For  example,  according  to  IRS 
statistics,  during  1973  the  following  Fed- 
eral agencies  requested  and  recei\  ed  tax 
retiuns  from  the  Internal  Re^enue  Serv- 
ice: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

Department  of  Agriculture; 

Department  of  Commerce; 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

Department  of  Justice; 

U.S.  attorneys; 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Intei"state  Commerce  Commission; 

Renegotiation  Board; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 

Sm.all  Business  Administration; 

U.S.  Postal  Service;  and 

Veterans'  AdmlnistratiDn. 

That  Ls  15  different  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition,  practically  all  State  gov- 
enunents  and  many  local  governments 
i-eceive  Federal  tax  returns. 

Such  widespread  distribution  of  con- 
fidential tax  information  is  clearly  open 
to  serious  abuse  and,  in  fact,  there  have 
been  abused. 

Employees  of  Federal  agencies  have 
acquired  confidential  tax  returns  for 
their  personal  use. 

OfBcials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  given  confidential  tax  infor- 
mation to  private  credit  agencies. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  well  pub- 
licized efforts  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Inspect  the 
Federal  tax  returns  of  our  Nation's 
fanners. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  prevent  abuses  of  this 
kind  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  ex- 
plain the  pro\islons  of  my  bill  in  some 
detail: 


1.  rROHtarriow  acainbt  attempts  to  tisTtbe 

INTERNAL     REVENUE     SERVICE     FOR     POLmCAL 
Ptm>08ES 

First,  my  proposal  would  specifically 
prohibit  anyone  from  initiating  or  at- 
tempting to  initiate  any  tax  audit  or  any 
other  tax  investigation  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner  for  such  purposes  as  the 
hariiSsment  of  political  enemies.  In  addi- 
tion, this  proix)sal  would  prohibit  anyone 
from  using  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  personal  reasons. 

Violations  of  this  provision  would  con- 
stitute a  felony  and  would  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
iinpiisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

The  U5e  of  our  tax  system  to  punish 
or  harass  political  opponents  Is  Inde- 
fensible. All  Americans  have  a  right  to 
have  their  tax  laws  applied  with  an  even 
hand. 

Our  sjstem  of  tax  collection,  ba.sed 
upon  voluntary  self-compliance,  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  Federal 
revenues.  Indeed,  our  success  is  the  envj 
of  all  other  nations  around  the  world.  In 
many  nations  the  failure  to  pay  taxes 
seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  However,  we  cannot  main- 
tain this  public  confidence  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem unless  Americans  are  convinced 
that  Government  officials  cannot  utilize 
tax  returns  for  political  purposes.  The 
attempt  by  John  Dean  to  initiate  an  IRS 
investigation  of  McGovem  supporters 
was  indefensible.  Under  my  legislation 
this  kind  of  abuse  would  constitute  a 
felony. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress, 
would  be  directed  to  audit  the  operations 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  re- 
port annually  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  This  will  provide  in- 
creased congressional  oversight  of  IRS 
activities  and  prevent  misuse  of  our 
Federal  tax  collection  system  for  political 
puiposes. 

2.  BTBICT  STATUiOBV    LIMTTS   ON    WHrrE  BOUSE 

ACCESS  TO  CONFIOENTIAL  TAX  RETUBNS 

Second,  my  bill  would  establish  strict 
safeguards  on  White  House  access  to  con- 
fidential tax  returns  and,  in  addition, 
would  provide  congressional  oversight  of 
such  access. 

Tlie  evidence  revealed  during  the 
House  impeachment  inquiry  clearly 
demonstrates  that  unlimited  White 
House  access  to  tax  returns  is  oi^en  to 
serious  abuse. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  receive  a  tax 
return  only  upon  his  personal  written 
request  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  explaining  the  specific  need  for 
such  return.  Any  request  would  have  to 
specify  In  writing  any  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  who  is  also  authorized 
to  see  the  returns.  Furthermore,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  would 
be  required  to  submit  a  semiannual  re- 
port to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  listing  all  returns 
furnished  to  the  President.  The  joint 
committee  would  have  the  authority  to 
publicize  any  portion  of  those  reports  it 
believed  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  This 
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congressional  oversight  would  serve  as  a 
strong  deterrent  to  any  future  attempts 
by  the  White  House  to  misuse  its  access 
to  tax  returns. 

3.  INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR  THE  UNAUTHORIZED 
DISCLOSURE  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  TAX  INFORMATION 

Third,  this  legislation  would  increase 
the  existing  penalties  for  unauthorized 
disclosures  of  confidential  tax  informa- 
tion. 

A  growing  number  of  States  and  coun- 
ties have  agreements  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  receive  Federal  tax 
returns  such  as  the  form  1040.  There 
have  been  instances  in  which  State  and 
local  officials  have  given  confidential  tax 
Information  to  private  credit  agencies, 
for  example. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  individual  who 
knowingly  discloses  confidential  tax  in- 
formation without  authorization  would 
be  subject  to  a  stiff  penalty.  This  would 
help  prevent  such  outrageous  and  inde- 
fensible abuses  of  our  tax  system  as  the 
dissemination  of  confidential  tax  infor- 
mation to  private  detectives  and  credit 
services. 

4.  PRIVATE  REMEDY   FOB  UNAUTHORIZED  DISCLO- 
SURE   or    CONFIDENTIAL    TAX    INFORMATION 

Fourth,  a  taxpayer  would  be  allowed 
to  file  suit  for  up  to  $20,000  in  damages 
against  any  person  who  knowingly  and 
without  authorization  discloses  confi- 
dential tax  information  about  that  in- 
dividual. 

This  private  legal  remedy  will  help 
deter  anyone  from  misusing  confidential 
tax  information. 

5.  CONFIDENTIALrrY    CF    FEDERAL    TAX    RETURNS 

Fifth,  my  proposal  would  limit  the  ac- 
cess of  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  con- 
fidential tax  information. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  wide  access  to  confidential 
tax  returns.  The  practice  is  open  to  abuse 
and  invasions  of  personal  privacy.  My 
legislation  will  explicitly  make  tax  re- 
turns confidential.  There  would  be  no 
governmental  access  to  these  returns  ex- 
cept under  carefully  limited  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  in- 
adequacies of  existing  law  in  protecting 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  involves 
the  tax  returns  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 

On  January  17,  1973,  President  Nixon 
Issued  Executive  Order  11679  authoriz- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
spect income  tax  returns  filed  by  persons 
having  farming  operations.  The  stated 
purpose  for  the  order  was  to  allow  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  obtain  data 
from  farm  operations  for  statistical  pm-- 
poses  only.  The  order  did  not  indicate 
specific  data  to  be  gathered.  On  Jan- 
uary 23,  new  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations  went  into  effect  to  implement 
the  Executive  order. 

Neither  the  Executive  order  nor  the 
IRS  regulations  limited  the  type  or 
amount  of  information  that  could  be  re- 
leased to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  January  23  IRS  regulation  states: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
may  furnish  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


(for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  as  to  the 
farm  operations  of  such  persons)  with  the 
names,  addresses,  taxpayer  identification 
numbers,  or  any  other  data  on  such  returns 
or  may  make  the  returns  avaUable  for  In- 
spection and  the  taking  of  such  data  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate. 

The  President  issued  a  revised  Execu- 
tive Order  11709,  on  March  27,  1973.  This 
permitted  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  inspect  farmers'  tax  returns  in  accord- 
ance with  amended  IRS  regulations, 
which  limited  the  scope  of  the  data  which 
could  be  obtained.  The  new  regulations 
provided  that  only  "names,  addresses, 
taxpayer  identification  numbers,  type  of 
farm  activity,  and  one  or  more  measures 
of  size  of  farm  operations  such  as  gross 
income  from  fanning  or  gross  sales  of 
farm  products,"  would  be  furnished  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

In  the  original  Executive  Order  11679, 
any  emnlovee  of  the  USDA  might  gain 
the  authority  to  examine  any  tax  returns 
of  citizens  showing  fai-m  income  or  ex- 
panses S.S  long  as  they  could  claim  it  was 
for  statistical  purposes.  But,  even  when 
the  President  substituted  a  new,  modified 
Executive  order,  farmers'  tax  returns 
were  still  potentially  an  open  book.  USDA 
emplovecs  could  still  examine  any  fann- 
ers' tax  returns  and  obtain  any  piece  of 
information  that  might  be  construed  to 
mean  a  measure  of  size  of  the  farming 
operation  of  the  taxpayer.  Close  exami- 
nation of  a  farmer's  tax  returns  will 
clearly  show  that  almost  any  piece  of 
information  on  the  retm-n  could  be  so 
construed. 

It  is  very  signif.rant  to  note  that  these 
Executive  orders  were  formulated  as  a 
model  or  prototype  for  future  Executive 
orders  opening  tax  returns  for  similar 
statistical  use&by  other  Federal  agencies. 
In  response  to  a  Congressional  inquiry 
last  year,  the  Justice  Department  said: 

The  original  order  was  prepare  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  in  language  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  prototype  fo;  future  tax 
return    inspection    orders. 

Although  President  Nixon  revoked 
these  Executive  orders  last  March,  these 
are  several  reasons  why  Congress  must 
now  proride  greater  statutory  protection 
to  the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns. 

First,  since  the  American  Revolution, 
we  have  cherished  our  right  of  privacy 
and  Congress  must  continually  make 
every  effort  to  protect  this  very  ftmda- 
mental  human  value. 

Second,  the  events  of  Watergate  illus- 
trate that  easy  access  to  confidential  tax 
returns  by  Federal  employees  creates  a 
potential  for  abuse.  We  must  not  give 
Fedei-al  officials  easy  access  to  tax  re- 
turns so  that  unprincipled  employees  of 
an  executive  department  can  engage  In 
a  "fishing  expedition"  to  investigate  tax- 
payers. For  example,  if  we  were  to  allow 
Agriculture  Department  officials  to  in- 
spect at  random  the  tax  returns  of  all 
farmers,  soon  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment would  be  scrutinizing  the  retiums 
of  bushiessmen,  HEW  would  be  auditing 
doctors'  returns  and  HUD  would  be  re- 
viewing the  tax  returns  of  large  numbers 
of  homeowners.  This  potential  fcr  abuse 
must  be  prevented  by  clear  statutory  re- 
strictions. 


Third,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  to  prevent  its  "poii- 
ticization."  We  can  help  protect  IRS 
from  political  pressure  by  protecting  the 
confidentiality  of  tax  returns. 

My  proposal  explicitly  states  that  all 
tax  returns  are  confidential  except  in 
carefully  limited  circumstances.  Under 
my  proposal  tax  returns  would  be  avr.il- 
able  only  to  the  following  individuals: 
First,  the  taxpayer  or  his  attorney. 
Secord,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Treasury 
Department  a:id  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  tax  adminis- 
tration and  tax  enforcement. 

Third,  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  U.S.  attorneys  and  employees  of 
other  Federal  agencies  who  are  engaged 
in  Federal  criminal  investigations  and 
prosecutions  but  only  if  a  Federal  dii-trict 
iudge  issues  a  court  order  which  author- 
izes tlie  IRS  to  release  a  particular  re- 
turn. A  Federal  judge  could  issue  such  a 
court  order  only  if  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  information  contained  in 
a  particular  taxpayer's  return  is  rea.son- 
ably  necessary  to  enforce  a  Federal  stat- 
ute with  criminal  penalties  and  no  alter- 
native source  for  this  information  is  rea- 
sonably available. 

This  procedure  would  enable  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  for  example,  to  obtain 
tax  returns  that  may  Dc  needed  to  prose- 
cute a  narcotics  case  while  establishing 
a  judicial  mechanism  to  prevent  misuse 
of  confidential  tax  information.  Many  of 
the  most  serious  crimes — for  example, 
narcotics  violations,  gambling,  loan- 
sharking  embezzlement  and  political  cor- 
laption — involve  violations  of  our  tax 
laws — failure  to  report  income — as  well 
as  violations  of  criminal  laws.  Due  to  the 
interrelationship  of  nontax  offenses  with 
tax  ofTerses,  it  takes  the  coordinated  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  IRS  and  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
achieve  effective  law  enforcement. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Justice 
Department,  the  successful  prosecutions 
against  former  Circuit  Judge  Kerner, 
Alderman  Keane,  Congressman  Podell. 
many  political  contribution  cases,  recent 
cases  involving  frauds  upon  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  corruption  and  fraud 
cases  in  Ilhnois,  Maryland,  and  New  Jer- 
sey could  not  have  been  made  without 
tax  returns  and  tax  information. 

Fourth,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  his  personal  written  request 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue explaining  the  specific  need  for  such 
return  and  designating  the  member  of 
the  White  House  staff  who  is  authorized 
to  see  the  return. 

Fifth,  State  tax  officials,  but  exclu- 
Fively  for  the  purposes  of  State  tax  ad- 
ministration and  State  tax  enforcement 
and  only  upon  the  written  request  of 
the  chief  tax  official  of  that  State. 

Sixth,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  Access  to  tax 
retiuTis  by  other  congressional  commit- 
tees would  require  a  resolution  of  the  ap- 
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propriate  House  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, tax  information  would  only  be  fur- 
nished in  closed  executive  session.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  continue  to 
have  access  to  tax  retunis  to  enable  the 
tax  writing  committees  of  Congress  to 
effectively  evaluate  the  impact  of  exist- 
ing Federal  tax  provisions  and  to  effec- 
tively evaluate  various  proposals  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Seventh,  income,  estate,  gift,  imcm- 
ployment,  r.nd  certain  excise  tax  returns 
would  be  open  to  the  filing  taxpayer,  the 
beneficiary  of  a  trust,  a  trustee  in  brnk- 
ruptcy  and  n  member  of  a  partner.shlp. 
Income  tax  returns  of  a  deceased  tax- 
payer would  be  open  to  the  representa- 
tive of  his  estate  and.  along  with  estate 
and  sift  tax  returns,  to  certain  other  per- 
sons upon  a  satisfactorj  shov.int  of  a 
material  interest. 

In  addition,  under  my  proposal  statis- 
tical information  cr.n  be  compiled  from 
tax  returns  by  the  IRS  for  the  use  of  any 
Federal  or  State  agency  so  long  as  the 
Information  furnished  dees  not  disclose 
the  Identity  of  any  taxpayer  or  any  re- 
turn. 

Furthcj-mcre,  under  my  proposal,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  would 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Interal  Revenue  Taxation,  a 
semiannual  report  listing — v;ith  the  rea- 
sons why — all  returns  furnished  to  the 
President.  State  tax  officials.  U.S.  at- 
torneys, Department  of  Justice  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  congressional 
oversight  would  serve  as  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  prevent  misuse  of  confidential  tax 
Information. 

6.  rrNER.VL  ACC_*'NTING  OFFI(.E  OVmSlCHT 
or  THE  IHS 

Under  the  si:;th  section  of  my  bill,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  an 
ann  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  audit  the  use  of  confidential 
tax  information  by  Federal  or  State 
agencies. 

This  GAO  oversight  will  help  deter 
nUsu&e  of  corJidential  tax  Information. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  tragic 
events  of  Watergate  demonstrate  that 
we  must  take  prompt  steps  to  help  in- 
sulate the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
irom  poUtical  pressures  and  that  we 
must  take  prompt  steps  to  help  preserve 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns.  Tlie 
Internal  Revenue  Sendee  Reform  and 
Taxpayer  Privacy  Act  which  I  am  in- 
troducmg  today  will  help  achieve  these 
goals. 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  4193.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1003 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  memorial  areas  and  appropriate  me- 
morials to  honor  the  memory  of  certain 
deceased  members  of  the  Aimed  Forces 
v.hose  remains  were  buried  at  sea,  have 
not  been  identified,  or  were  nonrecovei-- 
able.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tooer  16,  1974,  I  introduced  S.  4147,  for 
niybt-lf  and  Mr.  Cranston.  This  bill 
would  permit  the  placing  of  pluques  in 


national  cemeteries  in  memory  of  those 
members  of  the  armed  services  who 
donate  their  bodies  for  medical  research 
or  training.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
realized  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  is 
quite  limited,  because  former  members 
of  the  Aimed  Forces  are  excluded. 

I  am  now  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1003  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  If  passed  Into  law,  it  will  permit 
the  placing  of  plagues  to  honor  the 
memory  of  deceased  veterans  whose  re- 
mains were  donated  for  use  m  medical 
researfh  or  training. 

I  wish  to  have  my  previous  floor  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recori>  at  this  time,  btcause  everytliing 
that  w<ns  said  in  support  of  S.  4147  is 
applicable  to  the  bill  which  is  now  being 
introduced.  Again,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  realize  that  this  bill  is  in  the  well- 
established  tradition  of  honoring  those 
men  and  v.omon  who  have  served  our 
Nation,  and  that  they  will  act  to  pass 
this  bill  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  our 
tradition  to  honor  those  who  have  scned 
our  Nation  in  time  of  war.  We  now  have 
many  cemeteries  throughout  the  world 
where  many  of  these  men  and  women 
now  lie  in  rest.  For  those  whose  bodies 
were  never  recovered,  we  have  required 
that  all  national  cemeteries  have  special 
plaques  to  honor  the  memoiy  of  these 
gallant  men  and  women. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention, 
however,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
v.'lio  deserve  to  be  honored  with  otiier 
veterans,  but  who  are  presently  excluded. 
These  are  those  persons  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  our  countrj- 
after  their  death.  I  am  refen-ing  to  those 
veterans  who  are  othen^-ise  eligible  for 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery,  but  wiio 
have  donated  their  bodies  for  ute  in 
medical  research  or  training.  I  believe 
that  we  should  give  these  men  and  wom- 
en the  recognition  they  deserve.  I  am. 
therefore,  introducing  at  this  time,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  1003  of  title  38,  Unittd 
States  Code,  relating  to  memorial  areas 
and  appropriate  memorials  to  honor  the 
memory  of  certain  deceased  members  of 
tlie  Ai-med  Forces  whose  remains  were 
buried  at  sea.  have  not  been  identified  or 
were  not  recoverable. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recpgnlTO  the 
justice  in  such  a  bill,  and  will  pct  v»ith 
favor  upon  ic. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen  >  : 
S.  4195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflBce  to  prepare 
economic  impact  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  reported  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  in  connection 
with  rules  and  regulations  proposed  by 
Federal  agencies.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

ECONOMIC   IMPACr    ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  ;ve 
do  not  need  any  further  evidence  that 
our  economy  is  facing  a  rapidly  darken- 
ing future.  Unemplosmient  Is  now  pro- 
jected to  top  7.5  percent  next  year  with 
little  hope  for  a  serious  reduction  in  this 


rate  on  the  horizon  anj-where.  The  cost 
of  goods  and  services,  of  producer  goods 
and  of  consumer  and  household  prod- 
ucts, continues  to  climb  despite  the  grow- 
ing recession  which  we  were  all  told  was 
guaranteed  to  put  an  end  to  Inflation. 
There  is  little  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration's abiUty  to  lead  us  out  of  our 
economic  morass.  More  than  one-half  of 
those  polled  now  feel  we  cannot  avoid  a 
gigantic  economic  depression  similar  to 
the  1930s. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  proposing 
specific  steps  which  the  GoveT-iment 
should  and  must  take  to  reduce  both 
unemployment  and  the  rate  of  inflation. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  we  must  give 
serious  attention  to  fundamental,  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  methods  Congress 
and  the  Federal  agencies  use  in  making 
decisions  affecting  the  economy.  For  two 
centuries.  Congress  and  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  have  made  far-reach- 
ing decisions  largely  within  an  economic 
impact  vacuum.  In  evaluating  proposed 
legislation,  or  rules  and  regulations,  at- 
tention has  been  given,  in  most  cases, 
only  to  the  likely  impact  on  short-run 
Government  costs,  on  the  budget,  and 
on  the  industrj'  or  sector  directly  affect- 
ed. We  frequently  have  had  situations 
in  which  the  probable  impact  on  prices, 
of  iini>ort  controls  or  of  regulations  gov- 
ernuig  transportation  rates,  for  exam- 
ple, was  ignored.  Or,  the  fact  was  ig- 
nored that  our  petroleum  import  poli- 
cies, which  depicted  domestic  reserves, 
might  leave  Uo  vulnerable  to  Arab  oil 
blackmail. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  Congi-ess  and  the  Fed- 
eral regulatorj'  agencies  must  have  a 
profe'isionril,  sound,  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  the  likely  economic  Impact  of 
all  of  their  significant  decisions.  The 
regulatorj'  authorities  now  receive  eco- 
nomic evaluations  pertaining  largely.  If 
not  only,  to  the  specific  industrj'  in- 
volved. Likewise,  Congress  is  now  and 
^111  be  receiving  sound  but  limited  eco- 
nomic information  on  legislation  from 
the  standing  committees  and  the  Budget 
Committees  that  have  just  been  estab- 
lislied.  They  will  provide  some  economic 
information  to  Congress,  but  not  enough. 
We  and  the  regulatory  agencies  must 
know,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  long- 
run,  net  costs,  and  benefits  of  all  our  de- 
cisions well  in  advance  of  making  them. 
Too  many  decisions  over  the  years  were 
based  on  a  pennywise  but  pound-foolish 
economic  rationale,  decisions  like  those 
restricting  the  antitrust  budget  in  the 
Justice  Department  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmiission.  Because  Government  has 
not  spent  a  modest  additional  amoiint  in 
these  areas  in  the  past,  consumers  today 
are  paying  an  estimated  $80  billion  In 
price  overcharges  due  to  anticompetitive 
business  practices. 

To  rectify  this  gap  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  Congress  and  the 
regulatoi-y  agencies,  I  and  several  like- 
minded  Senators,  representing  a  broad 
spectrum  of  political  opinion,  have  pro- 
posed that  for  the  firet  time  ever,  the 
Congress  adopt  a  formal  procedure  re- 
QUiilng  economic  Impact  statements  for 
legislation  that  is  reported  to  the  floor 
and  for  rules  and  regulations  of  Federal 
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agencies.  Today,  we  are  introducing  that 
proposal,  "The  Economic  Impact  Act  of 
1974  "  It  requires,  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion, that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  prepare  an  Impact  statement  for 
each  bill,  joint  resolution,  and  amend- 
ment reported  or  offered  on  the  floor  of 
either  body  of  Congress.  Members  of 
Congress  will  receive  a  copy  of  each 
statement.  These  statements  will  include 
an  analysis  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
short-  and  long-term  effects  of  the  legis- 
lation, including  its  impact  on  produc- 
tion, employment,  inflation,  and  real  in- 
come. Also,  they  will  evaluate  potential 
savings  or  direct  budgetarj^  costs  and 
shaU  cover  the  first  year  and  the  5  suc- 
ceeding years  following  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

This  legislation  will  also  enable  the 
Congress  to  gain  a  firmer  grip  over  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  it  has  estab- 
li<;hed.  Included  in  the  Economic  Im- 
pact Act  of  1974  is  a  provision  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  evaluate  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  tliese  agencies 
before  they  are  promulgated — something 
Congress  has  not  done  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  these  agencies.  At  least  30  days 
before  a  proposed  rule  or  regulation  be- 
comes effective,  this  Office  must  distrib- 
ute an  impact  statement  to  all  Congress- 
men which,  in  addition  to  those  items  al- 
ready noted,  must  contain  an  analysis  of 
the  rule  or  regulations  impact  on  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, on  major  industrial  sectors  of  the 
economy,  on  employment  by  industry, 
trade  sectors,  and  regions,  on  the  avail- 
ability of  goods  and  services,  on  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  on  competition, 
and  on  small  business. 

This  is  quite  an  undertaking,  but  the 
Budget  Office  will  be  given  some  discre- 
tion hi  the  depth  of  the  analysis  it  will 
undertake.  It  will,  incidentally,  be  able 
to  call  upon  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment for  assistance  in  preparing 
these  economic  impact  statements. 

Most  Important,  In  my  view,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  proposed  legislation. 
Federal  rules  and  regulations  must  be 
evaluateu  in  terms  of  whether  they  fur- 
ther the  objectives  set  forth  by  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  This  act,  as  you 
know,  proclaimed  as  a  continuing  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  the  promo- 
tion of  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  We  are 
failing  to  do  so  today.  But  with  the  aid 
of  tlie  Economic  Impact  Act  of  1974,  the 
Congress  will  be  in  better  position  in  the 
future  to  see  that  we  meet  this  obliga- 
tion, this  duty  to  promote  full  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Economic  Impact  Act  of 
1974  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

8.  4195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatires    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Impact 
Act  of  1974". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  Federal  legislation  has  a  direct  Impact 
on  the  levels  of  employment,  production,  and 
Inflation; 
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(2)  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
Federal  agencies,  under  authority  granted 
by  Congress,  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  in- 
flation; 

(3)  the  Congress  declared  In  the  Employ- 
ment Act  ol  1946  that  It  Is  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote" 'maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power",  yet  Americans  are 
facing  severe  unemployment,  falling  produc- 
tion, and  severe  inflation  simultaneously; 
and 

(4)  It  is  Imperative  tliat  the  Congress  be 
Uiformed  in  r.dvance  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact on  emplovment.  production,  and  prices, 
and  on  real  piuchaslng  power,  of  any  pro- 
gram or  policy  which  comes  before  It  for 
consiUaratiou  or  for  consideration  by  any 
Federal  agencv  so  that  the  total  economic 
Impact  can  be  evaluated  In  relation  to  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Employment  Act 

of  1946. 

Sec.  3.  Section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974   {Public  Law  93-344)    Is 

amended —  „        .~^  .. 

(1)  by  inseiting   "(a)"   after  "Sec.  403.  ; 

(2)  by'  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable prepare  an  economic  Impact  statement 
for  each  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  has 
been  reported  In  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  for  each  amendment  pro- 
posed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  each  rule 
or  regulation  proposed  by  any  Federal  agen- 
cy. Such  statements  shall — 

"••(1)  be  appended  as  a  part  of  each  such 
bill,  joint  resolution,  or  amendment,  when 
It  is  printed; 

"(2)  be  appended  as  a  part  of  each  such 
proposed  rule  or  regulation,  and  distributed 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress; 

"(3)  contain  an  analysis  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  the 
bUl,  joint  resolution,  amendment,  or  pro- 
posed rule  or  regulation  on  employment,  pro- 
d\iction,  and  the  rate  of  Inflation,  Including 
Its  impact  on  real  Income; 

"(4>  contain  an  analysis  of  tlie  direct  and 
Indirect  coste  llltely  to  be  IncmTCd.  or  the 
direct  and  indirect  savings  lllcely  to  be 
achieved.  In  the  Budget  in  carrying  out  the 
bill,  joint  resolution,  amendment,  or  pro- 
posed rvile  or  regulation;  and 

"(5)  cover  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  Is 
reported  or  proposed  and  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal  year  (or  fc^ 
the  authorized  duration  of  any  program  or 
policy  authorized  by  the  bUl,  Joint  resolu- 
tion, amendment,  or  proposed  rule  or  regula- 
tion, if  leas  than  five  years). 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  as' they  apply  to  a  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  of  a  Federal  agency,  the  Di- 
rector shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable, insure  that  the  economic  Impact  state- 
ment Includes  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on — 
"(1)  the  fl.scal  integrity  of  State  and  local 
governments; 

"(2)  major  bidustrial  sectors  of  the  eco- 
nomy; 

"(3)  employment,  by  Industrial  and  trade 
sectors,  as  well  as  on  a  regional,  State,  and 
local  basis; 

"(4)  the  overall  economic  viability  of  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  areas; 

"(5)  the  availability  of  constimer  goods  and 
services; 

"(6)  low  and  middle  Income  families,  as 
defined  bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

"(7)  competition  in  all  sectors  of  Industry 
and  commerce;  and 

"(8)  small  business. 
Such   economic   Impact   statement  shall  be 
distributed   as   soon   as   posaible   aft-'r   such 
rule  or  regulation  is  proposed,  and  not  later 
than  30  daya  before  it  Is  to  become  'ffectlTe. 


"(d)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  provide  all 
necessary  assistance  to  the  Directs  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c> .  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  suljsections  (b)  and  (c),  the 
term  'Federal  agency'  means  an  agency  as 
defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code." 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  904  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  A:t  of  1974  shall  apply 
to  sub.sectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  this  Act)  in  the  same 
mnnner  as  if  such  subsections  were  lnclud«»d 
in  such  section  403  at  the  time  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  cosponsor  with  Senator  HtiM- 
PHREY  this  amendment  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  concept  of  requiring  impact 
analysis  is  not  new.  We  have  seen  the 
enviroiunental  impact  statement  become 
a  prerequisite  to  many  items  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  bill  we  introduce 
today  creates  procedures  for  what  is.  In 
effect,  an  Inflation  impact  statement.  Yet 
it  goes  further  than  this  by  requiring  not 
only  inflationary  analj'sis,  but  a  studj*  of 
all  potential  effects  of  a  bill  or  regulation 
on  all  segments  of  the  economy. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  difficulties  in 
Implementing  this  legislation.  Infla- 
tionary effect  of  regulations  or  bills  Is 
most  diffi««lt  to  quantify.  But  we  have 
assigned  the  task  to  those  with  the  most 
experience  in  this  area,  and  we  have 
directed  that  their  efforts  be  maintained 
only  "to  the  extent  practicable." 

Our  amendment  is  but  one  part  of  the 
inflation  action  program  in  which  Con- 
gress now  must  participate.  However,  it 
is  a  positive  and  dynamic  approach  to 
fiscal  responsibility  which  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HrcH  Scott)  : 
S.  4196.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financ- 
ing of  primary  and  general  elections  for 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Pf^HC    FIN.^NCINC    or    CONGRESSIONAI, 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Scoxi  of  Pennsylvania 
and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
provide  public  financing  of  primary  and 
general  elections  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  joint  statement  by  Senator 
Scott  and  myself  explaming  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .-state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint   Statement   or   Senators   Edward   M. 

Kennedy  and  Hugh  Scott  Urging  Public 

Financing  of  Congressional  Elections 

We  are  Introducing  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  caUing  for  comprehensive  public 
financing  of  primaries  and  general  elections 
for  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves. 

In  submitting  this  proposal,  we  intend  to 
work  together  for  Its  enactment  In  the  next 
Congress.  If  prompt  action  Is  fortbcomlug, 
we  believe  the  measure  can  take  effect  in 
time  for  the  1976  Congressional  elections. 
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Under  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Elec-     SuMSiABY  of  Kennedy-Scott  Bill  on  Public     election.  The  candidate  may  Increase  his  en 

tlon    Campaign    Act    Amendments   of    1974,         Financing  fob  Congbessional  Elections  tltlement  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  in 

signed     \ako    law    by    President    Ford    on                                       PtrBPOSE  the  current  election,  and  may  obtain  retro- 

and  nrlmarles  in  1976  Which  already  provides  public  financing  for     ^'^l  ^i^^'""-      ,       . 

The    l^^sfat  on    we    are    nronoslne    todav     Presidential  general  elections  and  Preslden-     ,  »•  ^  candidate  of  a  new  party  Is  entitled 

wo^d  Si  "^ntTaliy  the'^^e  px^bUc  fl!     "^^  primaries.  The  bill  would  enact  similar  st/rr^%reTop  Ja^'vote'^'S'Thrcu*^*^^? 

nanclng    provisions    for    Senate    an'd    House     P-iBlons  ror^naU  |f-^-;   the   popui«  v^te   '^^^^^^e   - 

eiectlons.   The    bill   contains   four  principal     ^'ons  ana  primaries.  basis,  if  he  receives  more  than  5 "c  of  the  vote 

features:                                                                                                     existing  law  in  the  election. 

First,  full  public  funding  would  be  avail-         2.  The  existing  law  Is  the  dollar  checkoff  9.  A  candidate  of  a  minor  party  or  a  new 

able  for  candidates  of  major  parties  in  gen-     under     the     Internal     Revenue     Code,     as  party  is  also  eligible  for  matching  grants  on 

eral  elections  for  the  Senate  and  the  House     amended  by  PX.  93-443  (S.  3044K  the  Fed-  the   same    basis   as    If   the   election   were  a 

of    Representatives.    Each    candidate    would     eral  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  primary. 

receive  public  funds  equal  to  the  amount  of     1974,  which  were  signed  Into  law  by  Presl-  lo.  An  independent  candidate  Is  entitled  to 

his  spending  celling  under  current  law.  In     dent  Ford  on  October  15,  1974.  The  provisions  public  funds  on  the  same  basis  as  if  he  were 

.  general,    for   Senate    elections,    the    amount     for  public  financing  of  Presidential  elections  the  candidate  of  a  party 

would  be  14.4c  per  eligible  voter  In  the  State,     will  go  into  effect  for  the  1976  election.  Under  ».,«.»,. 

or  $130,000.  whichever  Is  greater.  For  House     the  law.  taxpayers  are  authorized  to  deslg-  primary  elections 

elections,  the  amount  would  be  $84,000.               nate  that  $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  re-  '^-  ^°  Qua'^^y  'or  public  funds,  candidates 

Second,  partial  public  financing  would  be     turns)  shall  be  available  for  an  election  cam-  *""="    accumulate    the    following    threshold 

avaUable  for  minor  party  candidates  in  gen-     palgn  fund  established  on  the  books  of  the  '''"^""ts   of   private   funds   raised   by   small 

eral   elections,   based   on   the  party's  show-     Treasury.  Under  an  automatic  appropriation,  Pr'^ate  contributions: 

Ing  In  the  preceding  election.                                  the    amounts   designated    by    taxpayers   are  Senate:    20%    of  the   spending   celling  or 

Third,   a   system   of   matching   grants   of     transferred  into  the  fund,  from  which  they  "25.000  (whichever  Is  less)  in  contributions 

public  funds  would  be  established  for  Sen-     will   be   apportioned   among   eligible   candi-  °^  ^^^  °'*  '*^- 

ate  and  House  primary  elections.  Candidates     dates  In  the  Presidential  primaries  and  elec-  House:    $10,000    in    contributions   of   $100 

who   raise    a   threshold   sum— 20%    of   the     tion.  Public  funds  will  also  be  made  available  <^r  less. 

spending  limit  for  Senate  races  and  $10,-     for  the  Presidential  nominating  conventions.  ^^-  ^'■^^^  ^^^  threshold  is  reached,  a  candl- 

000  for  House  races — would  be  eligible  to  re-     The  existing  program  is  administered  by  the  ^^^  '^  eligible  for  public  funds  matching  the 

ceive   matching  grants  of  public  funds  for     newly-created  Federal  Election  Commission  threshold    amount.    He    is    also   eligible    for 

each  private  contribution  of  $100  or  less.             public  finan,  iNr  ov  <:fnatv  amp.  «r.„c..  additional  public  funds  matching  each  addl- 

Fourth,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Congres-         *^''""''         cen^i.  rrrrTiovs  *'°""'  P"^****  contribution  of  $100  or  less. 

Blonal  public  financing  provisions,  estimated         „    „                              tLtciiuiss  Matching  is  on  a  50-50   (dollar  for  dollar) 

at  about  $70  million  a  year,  the  amount  ol         X:>  ^^'^^P*  **  rxot^A,  the  provisions  appll-  basis. 

the  dollar  checkoff  under  existing  law  would  ??°^®  "*  general  elections  for  the  Senate  and  general  provisions 
be  increased  from  $1  to  $2  ($4  on  Joint  re-  "°"f  t^*  essentially  identical  to  those  now  13  ^h^  bill  Increases  the  amount  of  thi. 
turns)  applicable  to  Presidential  general  elections  dollar  rhPrknfTfrr.™tv,«L?^i^,  ,  . 
wl'belleve  that  Congress  should  waste  under  existing  law.  In  effect,  the  bill  simply  J?  T$2  onTj^olrt'«tSn)'r$T(iron°i 
no  time  next  year  m  doing  for  Congies-  ^''tf'Jf^  the  existing  law  to  Include  Senate  joint  return).  '  *'  * 
stonal  elections  what  It  has  already  done  this  ^'^  V-^h?, *"i!?.*ff^^i  k..  «  .  .  !*•  The  bill  authorizes  Congress  to  appro- 
year  for  Presidential  elections.  The  law  we  *■  ^^'^f'^  *''*^",^B  l*^-  public  financing  is  priate  additional  funds  to  make  up  deficits  m 
passed  m  October  was  a  major  victory,  but  f^a^able  as  an  alternative  to  private  financ-  the  fund  after  the  operation  of  the  doll^ 
we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  ipg  ^<""  Presidential  elections.  Candidates  checkoff  operation  or  the  dollar 
In  our  view,  the  time  has  come  for  full  °ave  the  option  of  public  or  private  flnanc-  15  priority  in  public  funds  eoes  to  Presl 
public  financing  of  all  elections  to  Federal  "6.  but  candidates  electing  public  financ-  dential  electlons.'^^bMc  fundfTui  nS  ^ 
office.  To  stop  after  achleylng  reform  for  i«g  may  not  also  use  private  financing,  ex-  available  for  Congress  onarelecTlonsunWl 
Presidential  elections  would  llave  the  Job  f  P*  »«  cases  where  the  available  public  the  needs  of  tL^^ldentla  elec^on  a^e 
half-done.                                                                  'unds  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  candidate's  met.                            r-rcbiuenuai   election  are 

The   abuses   of   big   private   contributions     '""  *f'"V^™w'?f'     ^       .         .  16.  As  in  the  case  of  Presidential  elections 

and   special   Interest   Influence   that   led   to     ^ri'^^r^^^^^h^S^r.^X^orHou^jc^AXA^it  the  program  will  be  ato[n?stered  by  the ^ 

Watergate  and  to  the  corruption  of  the  Pres-     l^Z''}}^„  °P*">"    °^.    f^eptlng    full    public  Federal  Election  Commlsslo^^e  CommJ! 

Identlal  election  process  are  abuses  that  m-     fi^ancUig.  or  full  private  financing,  or  a  com-  sjon  will  certify  a  candidate's  ellKlbimy  lor 

feet  Congressional   elections  as  well.   If  we     S;rrir"f,^' *^^7°„^^"«:  *  ^*'^''''*t*«  «"e'-  payments,  and  L  res^oi^lbTe  for  coSting 

fail  to  act,  then  we  will  be  inviting  future     *'^*  ^°5  ^""  PubUc  financing  may  choose  to  detailed  post-election  audits  and  obtain  nf 

scandals  of  our  own  and  future  Wate?gates  in     *"t''*  °  M^iff  ^  °l ^^^  P"P"'=  ^""''^  ***  *^'^^  repayments  when  nVcewary                obtaining 

Congressional  campaign  ftnanclng.                        J^f  *«  entitled    and  may  finance  the  rest  of  17.  There  are  heavy  criminal  nenalties  for 

In  fact,  in  light  of  the  recent  reform  of  ^^^.^-TPei't^  loTrfn  f."'***  T^^'^'^'lTi  e:.ceedlng  the  spend LguX  and  i^r  un- 
Presidential  campaign  financing,  the  need  ^^^i^  rnntHh,?H«i  V.  T  ^'h  '^^«"»'^««t  lawful  use  of  payments,  fal^  statements 
for  action  is  especially  urgent  for  Congres-  ^,  *^!  contribution  limits  and  other  pro-  to  the  Commission  and  klckbacHs  and  meeal 
slonal  elections.  The  new  law  lifted  the  Pres-  fi^'°°l,^^  existmg  law  applicable  to  private  payments.  ^ 
identlal  election  process  above  the  mire  of  "s^^^.^h,,,  fn,,„„.  *»,,  k«.i„  * ,-  .  ^^  "^^  <=ost  of  the  public  financing  pro- 
special  interest  money  and  massive  private  p,r:^,t^*  ,^„  f°l°*f,  **"!,  "****'  l'Jf™'V*  ^  ''^'ons  for  the  biennial  Congressional  elec 
contributions,  but  all  the  money  and  influ-  ^^^^'^LinT^  .  allocating  public  funds  tlons  is  estimated  at  $134  million  Thus  the 
ence  are  stUl  there.  lookUig  for  new  fields  to     ^J^'^L?"  '^!^/ °^  "fj°f  """"^  '"'"°'"  P^""""  average  annual  cost  of  the  pro-am  Is  about 

**^*-                                                                                  A  ••mX.?'  nartv  IS  a  n^'tv  that  r^.u^  *''°  '"'"'°'^  "^  ^''^'-  '^'>  estimates  for  ^nate 

The  obvious  targets  for  this  corrosive  and     ,cV   J?t;°L  ^f\L  I  .    Party  that  received  and  House  elections  are  as  follows: 
corrupting  power  are  Senate  and  House  elec-     voti,  /p^^v^h  L    u        \  "."f  *'*'/  of  popular 

tlons.  That  is  why  we  believe  public  financing     ^'o^f^  received  by  all  candidates  for  the  office  ««««'«                         ^ 

for    congressional    elections    is    even    morf       L^tJ'/tf.^v.'"^.  el^cUon    or  the  party  with  p^.^aries                                                      ^'"Jfn 

urgent  now  than  it  was  before.  The  danger  is     l"^*  pw*.,*''^^^^  percentage  of  the  votes  in     General  elVctions """        M 

that,  without  reform,  the  1976  Congressional     mhp™?,i  n„  J.^f  **    °"'''  ^^    ^f  *^    ^°"'**  elections 24 

elections  wUl  be  swamped  with  special  inter-     '^"f^lLr"  niJt.  ,f™*^°'.  ^t.*^;  .     .  Total  Z 

est  money,  as  big  contributors  and  organized     ^t.  ^IZ  J    \!  .  ,  *  ^V^  *of^  received  ^°"' 3* 

interest  Krouns  vie  with  one  another  fo  ^n      '"'*™  *^*"  ^  ''  ^ut  less  than  25%.  of  the  House 

new    foothoVds    and    increase    their    a?rpartv     P^P"'*'  ^°^*  "^  ^'^^  preceding  election.  Million 

powerf^^wS  ove?  Con/re!!  and  Its  work  ^-  '°  ^"^**  elections  and  statewide  Con-     Primaries    $31 

"^ThTdLba'ris  well  ki^owrand  familiar  to     ^^tl^'T .TnuT'.  "  '"k?/''")'  ^'  *  """J"'     °"""'  '''''"°"' --        "' 

Z  Sh^lSl  or  J^u^tr  SSSZ^S     -o---4Tp^r1orof$lS,  iThlcT  Total ."T^ 

In    October    we    adonted   rbta^nrrtof.hi.     """'  *"  greater.  In  House  elections  In  States  

st"an^a^  !n  exfstfngTaw  and  we  cannoTl^     ^["L'^r  '?""  -«  ««Presentative   the  en-  8.  4196 

It  stand.  If  public  financing  is  right  for  Pres-     ^iJ^Zr^        «       ^^°'    party    candidate    Is  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

cept  that  fact, 'the  sooner  rrh^  have^^a     ^"^r^l^V^S^^^"^;^^  rZ^^^TLVr.;^''"'^'''''''''''  "^"'^ 

STur'dTmocrrcv  w  if  bT"'*'''  "'"'  '^'     '"^a""  '.".h'V  'T'  °'  "^''"«-  SEcl'^The'VederarElectlon  Campaign  Act 

1  su^ma^v  of  th7nTnL^;^  ,p  *  ,   m       .       *     '      '"''"^^'^^  *>^  »  '"'^^^  P^^y  ^  ^^^tltled  of  1971,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Lisert- 

atfac^                          proposed  legislation  Is     to  receive  public  funds  In  proportion  to  his  ing   at   the   end   thereof   the  follo^rtng  new 

aiiacnea.                                                                   party's  share  of  the  vote  in  the  preceding  title: 
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"TITLE   V— PUBLIC    FINANCING   OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  ELECHONS 

"DKriNinONS 

"SEC.  601.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 

teirm — '  ,    ,       *.  ,w 

"(1)  'candidate'.  'Commission*,  'contribu- 
tion' 'expenditure',  'political  committee'. 
•poUtlcal  party,  or  'State'  has  the  meaning 
given  It  in  section  301  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  'authorized  committee"  means  the 
nrlncipal  campaign  conunlttee  of  a  candi- 
date under  section  302  of  this  Act  or  any 
DoUtlcal  committee  authorized  In  writing 
bv  that  candidate  to  make  or  receive  con- 
tributions or  to  make  expenditures  on  his 

behalf",  .,      •_         > 

"(3)  'Representative'  means  a  Member  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

"(4)  'general  election'  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  the  office 
of  Senator  or  Representative; 

"(6)  'primary  election'  means  (A)  an  elec- 
tion including  a  runoff  election,  held  for  the 
nomination  by  a  political  party  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  (B)  a  convention  or 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the 
nomination  of  such  candidate; 

"(6)  eligible  candidate'  means  a  candi- 
date who  Is  eligible,  under  section  502,  for 
payments  under  this  title; 

"(7)  'major  party'  means,  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative— 

"(A)  a  political  party  whose  candidate  for 
election  to  that  office  in  the  preceding  general 
election  for  that  office  received,  as  the  candi- 
date of  that  party.  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  that  elec- 
tion for  all  candidates  for  that  office,  or 

"(B)  if  only  one  poUtlcal  party  qualifies 
as  a  major  party  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  election  to  that  office  In  that 
election  received,  as  the  candidate  of  that 
party,  the  second  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  in  that  election  for  aU  candidates  for 
that  office  (if  such  nximber  is  equal  to  15 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  In  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  office ) ;  and 

"(8)  'minor  party'  means,  with  respect  to 
an  election  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative, a  political  party  whose  candidate 
for  election  to  that  office  U\  the  precedUig 
general  election  for  that  office  received,  as 
the  candidate  of  that  party,  at  least  5  per- 
cent but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  that  election  for  all 
candidates  for  that  office. 


"ELiGiBiLrry  fob  payments 

"Sec  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  Representative  shall 
agree — 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  evidence  It  may  request  about 
his  campal^-.i  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions; 

"(2)  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  records,  books,  and  other  Infor- 
mation It  may  request; 

"(3)  to  permit  an  audit  and  examination 
by  the  Commission  under  section  506  and  to 
pay  any  amounts  required  tinder  section  606; 
and 

"  (4)  to  furnish  statements  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  proposed  campaign  expenses 
required  under  section  607. 

"(b)  Every  such  candidate  shall  certify  to 
the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  make  campaign  expen- 
ditiures  greater  than  the  applicable  amoiint 
specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  608, 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 


"(2)  no  contrlbuUona  wUl  be  accepted  by 
the  candidate  or  his  authorized  committees 
In  violation  of  section  608  (h)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  (1)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  505  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  primary  election  campaign,  s 
candidate  shaU  certify  to  the  Commission 
that — 

"(A)  he  Is  seeking  nomination  by  a  po- 
litical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative and  he  and  his  authorized  com- 
mittees have  received  contributions  for  that 
campaign  of  $10,000  or  more:  or 

"(B)  he  is  seeking  nomination  by  a  polit- 
ical party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator and  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
have  received  contributions  for  that  cam- 
paign equal  in  amount  to  the  lesser  of— 

""(X)  20  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
he  may  spend  in  connection  with  hU  pri- 
mary election  campaign  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  608  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code;  or 
"(U)  $125,000. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  505  for  use  In  connection  with 
a  prhnary  runoff  election  campaign,  a  can- 
didate shall  certify  to  the  Commission  that 
he  is  seeking  nomination  by  a  political  par- 
ty for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative,  and  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  such  nomination  In  a  runoff  prinaary 
election.  Such  a  candidate  is  not  required  to 
receive  any  minimum  amount  of  contribu- 
tions before  receiving  pajTnents  under  this 

title.  * 

"(d)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  505  for  use  In  connection  with 
a  general  election  campaign,  a  candidate 
shall  certlfv  to  the  Commission  that— 

"(1)  he  Is  the  nominee  of  a  major  or 
minor  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Senator  or  Representative;  or 
4lf{2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  candidate, 
"he  Is  seeking  election  to  such  office  and  he 
and  his  authorized  committees  have  received 
contributions  for  that  campaign  In  a  total 
amount  of  not  less  than  the  campaign  fund 
required  under  subsection  (c)  of  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election  to  that  of- 
fice, determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  by  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committees  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (c)(1)  or  subsection  (d)(2). 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  any  of  his  authorized  committees 
as  a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
or  as  a  contribution  of  products  or  services, 
shall  be  taken  Into  account;  and 

"(2)  no  contribution  from  any  person  shall 
be  taken  Into  accotint  to  the  extent  that  it 
exceds  $100  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all 
other  contributions  made  by  that  person  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  a  dis- 
trict which  has  been  established,  or  the 
boundaiies  of  which  have  been  altered,  since 
the  preceding  general  election  for  such  office, 
the  determination  of  whether  the  candidate 
Is  a  major  party  candidate  or  a  minor  party 
candidate  or  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  this  title  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  based  upon  the  number  of  votes 
cast  m  the  preceding  general  election  for 
such  office  by  voters  residing  within  the  area 
encompassed  In  the  new  or  altered  district." 
"(g)  Agreements  and  certifications  under 
this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  time  required  by  the  Commission. 


"ENTTTIXMENT    TO    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  503(a)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  Is 
entitled  to  payment*  In  connection  with  his 
primary  election  campaign  In  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions he  accepts  for  that  campaign. 


(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  no 
contribution  from  any  person  shaU  be  taken 
Into  account  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds 
$100  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other 
contributions  made  by  that  person  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  that  candidate  for  his  primary 
election  campaign. 

"(b)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  for  tue 
office  of  Senator  or  Representative  who  Is 
nominated  by  a  major  party  Is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  In  his  general  election  cam- 
paign in  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
amount  specified  for  that  campaign  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  nectlon  608  of  title  IS.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  limitations  on 
exnendltures) .  ,      ^^       ^ 

"(2)  Every  eligible  candidate  for  the  ofnoe 
of  Senator  or  Representative  who  Is  nomi- 
nated by  a  minor  party  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ments for  use  m  his  general  election  cam- 
paign m  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  of  a  malor  party  for  the  same 
office  is  entitled  under  this  subsection  as  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
the  candidate  of  that  minor  party  for  that 
office  in  the  precediE.g  general  election  bears 
to  the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates  of  major  parties  for 
that  office  In  the  preceding  general  election. 
"(3)  (A)  A  candidate  who  Is  eligible  under 
section  502(d)  (2)  to  receive  payments  under 
section  505  is  entitled  to  payments  ror  use 
in  his  general  election  campaign  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  If  a  candidate  whose  entitlement  Is 
determined  under  this  paragraph  received.  In 
the  preceding  general  election  held  for  the 
office  to  which  he  seeks  election,  5  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
all  candidates  for  that  office,  he  Is  entitled 
to  receive  payments  for  use  In  his  general 
election  campaign  in  an  amount  (nor,  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  amount  under  s\ib- 
sectlon  (c)  of  section  608  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code)  equal  to  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amoimt  of  pay- 
ments to  which  a  candidate  of  a  major  party 
for  the  same  office  Is  entitled  under  this  sub- 
section as  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  the  candidate  for  that  office  In 
the  preceding  general  election  bears  to  the 
average  number  of  popular  votes  received  by 
the  candidates  of  major  parties  for  that  office 
m  the  preceding  general  election.  The  en- 
titlement of  a  candidate  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding general  election  held  for  that  office, 
was  the  candidate  of  a  major  or  minor  party 
shall  not  be  determined  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  An  eligible  candidate  who  is  the  nom- 
inee of  a  minor  party  or  whose  entitlement 
is  determined  under  section  502  (d)  (2)  and 
who  receives  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  In  the  current  election 
Is  entitled  to  payments  under  section  505 
after  the  election  for  expenditures  made  or 
Incurred  In  connection  with  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  In  an  amount  (not  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  amount  under  subsection 
(c)  of  section  608  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code)  equal  to — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  payment  under 
section  505  to  which  the  nominee  of  a  major 
party  was  or  would  have  been  entitled  for 
use  In  his  campaign  for  election  to  that  office 
as  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  can- 
didate In  that  election  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  votes  received  by  all  major  party 
candidates  for  that  office  In  that  election, 
reduced  by 

"(B)  any  amount  paid  to  the  candidate 
under  section  505  before  the  election. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  no  candidate  Is  en- 
titled to  the  payment  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  him 
and  his  authorized  committees  and  any  other 
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payments  made  to  him  under  this  title  for 
his  primary  or  general  election  campaign, 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  limi- 
tation applicable  to  him  for  that  campaign 
as  specified  under  subsection  (c)  of  section 
608  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amounts  specified  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 608  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  Increased  by  20  percent. 

"CEBTTFICATIONS  BT  COIUMISSION 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
books,  records,  and  Information  furnished  by 
each  candidate  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  505,  and  prior  to  examination 
and  audit  under  sectldh  506,  the  Commission 
shall  certify  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each 
candidate  the  amount  to  which  that  candi- 
date Is  entitled. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  deter- 
minations made  by  it  under  this  title,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  subject  to  examination  and 
audit  by  the  Commission  under  section  606 
and  judicial  review  under  section  315  of  this 
Act. 

"PAYMENTS   TO   ELICEBLE   CANDmATES;    CONGBES- 
BIONAL    ELECTION    ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  maintain  in  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  established  by  section 
9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  In  addition  to  any  other  account  which 
be  maintains  under  such  section,  a  separate 
account  to  be  known  as  the  Congressional 
Election  Account.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit into  the  account,  for  use  by  the  candi- 
date of  any  political  party  who  Is  eligible 
to  receive  payments  under  section  502  and 
this  section,  the  amount  available  after  the 
Secretary  determines  that  amounts  for  pay- 
ments for  Presidential  elections  and  Presi- 
dential nominating  conventions  under  sub- 
title H  of  such  code  are  available  for  such 
payments.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  under  section  9006 
(a)  of  such  code,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  such  additional 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  subtitle  H  of 
such  code. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  504,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount 
certified  by  the  Commission  to  the  candi- 
date to  whom  the  certification  relates. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  the  moneys  in  the  account  are 
not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  entitlement  to  all  candidates 
eligible  to  receive  payments,  he  shall  reduce 
the  amount  to  which  each  candidate  is  en- 
titled in  accord  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished under  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  Presidential 
elections. 

"examination   and   audits;    repayments 

"Sbc.  506.  (a)  After  each  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  Representative,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  the  campaign  expenditures 
of  all  candidates  for  such  office  who  received 
payments  under  this  title  for  use  in  cam- 
paigns  relating   to  that  election. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  section  505  was  In 
excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  which  the  candidate  was  entitled, 
it  shall  so  notify  that  candidate,  and  he  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  portion  of 
the  payments  made  to  a  candidate  under 
section  505  for  use  in  his  primary  election 
campaign  or  his  general  election  campaign 
was  not  used  to  make  expenditures  in  con- 


nection with  that  campaign,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  so  notify  the  candidate  and  he 
shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  unexpended  portion  to  the  Secretary. 
In  making  Its  determination  tinder  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider all  amounts  received  as  contributions 
to  have  been  expended  before  any  amounts 
received  under  this  title  are  expended. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  505  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  campaign  expenditures, 
or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenditures  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenditures, 

it  shall  notify  the  candidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu"y  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from 
a  candidate  under  this  subsection  in  excess 
of  the  total  amount  of  all  payments  received 
by  the  candidate  under  section  505  In  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  with  respect  to 
which  the  event  occurred  which  caused  the 
candidate  to  have  to  make  a  payment  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  campaign  more  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  day  of  the  election  to 
which  the  campaign  related. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  de- 
posited by  him  in  the  fund. 

"INFORMATION   ON   EXPENDITDKES  AND 
PSOPOSED   EXPENDITUBES 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  Every  candidate  shall,  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Commission  requires, 
furnish  to  the  Commission  a  detailed  state- 
ment, in  the  form  the  Commission  pre- 
scribes, of — 

"(1)  the  campaign  expenditures  Incurred 
by  him  and  his  authorized  committees  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  statement  (whether  or  not 
evidence  of  campaign  expenditures  has  been 
furnished  for  purposes  of  section  604),  and 

"(2)  the  campaign  expenditures  which  he 
and  his  authorized  committees  propose  to 
incur  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  statement. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  receives  a  statement  under 
subsection  (a),  prepare  and  make  available 
for  public  inspection  and  copying  summary 
of  the  statement,  together  with  any  other 
data  or  information  which  It  deems  advis- 
able. 

"EEPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth — 

"(1)  the  expenditures  Incurred  by  each 
candidate,  and  his  authorized  committees, 
who  received  any  payment  under  section  505 
in  connection  vrtth  an  election; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 504  for  payment  to  that  candidate;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any,  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  under  section 
506,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct examinations  and  audits  (in  addition 
to  the  examinations  and  audits  under  sec- 
tions 504  and  506,  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, and  to  require  the  keeping  and  sub- 
mission of  any  books,  records,  or  other  In- 
formation necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  on  it  by  this  title. 


"penalty  rOB  VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  509.  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"DESIGNATION  OP  INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS  TO 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND 

"Sec.  510.  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1974, 
section  6096  (a)  (relating  to  designation  of 
Income  tax  payments  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '5  6096.  Designation  by  Individuals. 

"'(a)  In  general.  Every  individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  is  $2  or  more 
may  designate  that  $2  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9006  (a) .  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  husbtmd  and  wife  having  an  Income  tax 
liability  of  $4  or  more,  each  spouse  may  des- 
ignate that  $2  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund.'". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  bill  Introduced  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennidy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  urging  public  financing  of 
congressional  elections  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


8.    1326 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1326,  the 
Hemophilia  Act  of  1973. 

S.    330S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3305,  the 
National  Huntington's  Disease  Control 
Act. 

S.    3S39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3839,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund,  and  for  other 
pui*poses. 

S.   4006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  "^s  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  4006,  a  bill  to  mufle  the  new  Federal 
office  building  in  Chicago  for  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas. 

S.   4153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4153,  the 
Judicial  Tenure  Act  of  1974. 

S.  41S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4159,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  sex  discrimina- 
tion guidelines  prescribed  under  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  do 
not  apply  to  fraternities  and  sororiti«s. 
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8.4164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4164,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  re- 
ferral, for  appropriate  services  provided 
by  other  State  ageucies.  of  blind  or  dis- 
abled children  who  are  receiving  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
123— SL^BMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ESTABLISH- 
ING A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 
COIvIMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
with  a  good  deal  of  self-congratulation, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  to  reform  the  way 
it  handles  the  budget. 

While  the  new  process  is  yet  to  be 
tested,  the  principle  of  forcing  Congress 
to  consider  the  budget  as  an  entity  rather 
than  as  13  or  more  separate  parts  is 
sound.  That  is  a  principle  which  ought 
to  be  apphed  to  at  least  two  other  areas 
of  critical  concern — energy  and  the 
economy. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  parochial,  I 
would  suggest  that  both  of  those  con- 
cerns come  together  at  the  automobile, 
and  I  believe  we  need  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  car  as  the  basis  for 
a  large  part  of  our  economy,  as  a  source 
of  pollution,  as  a  major  user  of  energy, 
as  a  key  part  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem, pnd  as  a  participant  in  accidents 
causing  death  and  injuries. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  have  in  mind. 

We  start  with  certain  hard  facts  and 
responsibilities. 

First.  Foreign  policy  goals,  interna- 
tional financial  problems  and  domestic 
economic  needs  require  that  we  conserve 
on  the  use  of  energj',  particularly  on 
energy  created  from  oil. 

Second.  Unless  we  are  preparea  to  leave 
future  generations  with  dangerously  pol- 
luted air,  we  must  not  renege  on  our 
commitment  to  clean  the  air. 

Third.  A  compassionate  society,  if  for 
no  other  reasons  than  the  high  costs  of 
medical  care  and  physical  disataihty, 
should  not  ignore  sensible  safety  require- 
ments to  reduce  a  major  source  of  death 
and  injuries. 

Four.  The  automobile,  directly  and  in- 
directly, also  is.  and  no  less  importantly, 
a  major  source  of  jobs  and  income  for  our 
economy.  When  the  automobile  indu:^try 
suffers  an  economic  downturn,  the  ef- 
fects spread  throughout  the  economy. 

Tliat,  of  course,  is  what  is  happening 
today.  Suggested  cures  range  from  calls 
to  restructure  the  industry  to  moratori- 
ums on  existing  and  new  Government 
reriuirements  dealing  with  pollution, 
safety,  and  fuel  economy  standard.^^  to 
increases  in  consumer  credit  and  public 
job  and  unemployment  programs. 

Those  or  us  who  feel  a  commitment  to 
the  health  ot  r-Uure  generations  as  well 
as  to  the  economic  and  energy  needs  of 
today  face  some  tougii  choices. 

Which  of  the  various  safety  and  emis- 
sion control  standards  already  enacted 
die  cost  effective? 

Would  a  moratorium  on  ruch  stand- 
ards really  help  boost  car  sales? 


What  Is  the  best  way  to  conserve  on 
fuel  used  by  motor  vehicles?  A  miles- 
per-gallon  standard  for  new  cars  vrtll 
have  little  or  no  Immediate  effect,  while 
gas  rationing  would.  And  if  ga«  rationing 
were  effective,  would  it  not  encourage 
the  purchase  of  fuel-efficient  cars? 

Is  increased  production  of  mass  transit 
equipment  a  viable  alternate  source  of 
employment  for  workei's  now  empolyed 
by  the  automobile  industry? 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
we  face,  and  I  do  not  beheve  that  Con- 
gress has  the  information  or  the  mecha- 
nism to  make  those  choices  as  wisely  as 
we  should. 

Returning  to  my  opening  remarks  about 
Congress  and  the  budget,  we  have  decided 
that  as  long  as  the  budget  was  considered 
in  piecemeal  fashion  we  could  not  act  as 
wisely  as  we  should  on  determining 
spending  priorities.  Further,  we  decided 
tliat  in  order  to  act  wisely  on  spending 
questions,  we  needed  additional  infor- 
mation from  a  professional,  independent 
source.  To  meet  that  need,  we  created  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Those  same  needs  exist  in  relation  to 
the  Nation's  energy-pollution-safety- 
economic-transportation  questions. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
17  subcommittees  from  12  different  full 
committees  have  handled  legislation  af- 
fecting the  auto  industry,  and  the  list 
does  not  include  the  committees  handl- 
ing tax  legislation  affecting  the  area. 
For  those  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  obvious  there  has  been  little 
coordination  among  those  subcommit- 
tees. 

And  until  recently.  Congress  had  no 
independent  source  of  "Jinformation  on 
wliich  to  judge  the  coHlpeting  technical 
data  offered  by  vanous  intei-est  groups. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment — OTA — we  do  have 
an  agency  created  to  supply  that  kind  of 
information  to  Congress. 

Last  month,  I  asked  OTA  to  review  all 
Government-mandated  standards  and 
requirements  relating  to  the  automobile 
and  to  determine  which  were  cost  effec- 
tive. That  request  applies  to  standards 
already  in  effect  and  those  which  are 
mandated  by  law  to  come  into  effect  at 
some  future  date. 

We  should  have  that  information  be- 
fore we  decide  to  rescind,  revamp,  or  sus- 
pend any  or  all  such  standards. 

Similarly,  OTA  should  be  asked  to  de- 
termine the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  any  new 
legislation  in  this  area,  and  if  possible, 
relate  those  findings  to  existing  stand- 
ards. 

So  I  recommend,  for  example,  that  a 
propo.sal  to  set  gallon-per-mile  standards 
now  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee be  referred  to  OTA  if  the  office 
agrees  to  take  on  the  study  i  requested. 
And  given  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  that  study— questions 
of  health,  safety,  energy  and  jobs — I  re- 
peat my  urgent  request  that  OTA  give  a 
top  priority  to  this  area  of  concern. 

And  finally.  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  will  consider 
the  need  to  create  a  procedure  in  Con- 
gress whereby  proposals  affecting  this 
area  and  now  considered  separately  by 
various  subcommittees  can  be  reviewed 
as  a  total  program.  For  some  time  I  have 
felt  Congress  should  create  a  Joint  Legis- 


lative Committee  on  Energy  as  one  pos- 
sible way  to  meet  this  need.  I  have  In- 
troduced today  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  create  such  a  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  a  list  of  congressional  subcom- 
mittees affecting  the  auto  hidustry  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  passing  the  Budget  Reform  Act, 
Congress  demonstrated  that  it  could  vote 
changes  which  affect  the  influence  of  in- 
dividual Members.  I  hope  that  the  same 
concern  which  encomaged  us  to  put  aside 
indi\adual  interests  in  that  case  will  al- 
low us  to  do  the  same  when  It  comes  to 
considering  the  important  questions  of 
energj',  pollution,  the  economy,  and,  in 
fact,  the  future  of  the  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  list  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  123 

Rrsolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Rcnresentatives  concurring) ,  That  (a)  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "joint  committee") . 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Nine  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
and  ^^ 

(2)  Nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  tie 
House.  Not  more  than  five  of  the  members 
arpolnted  from  each  House  of  Congress  shall 
be  members  of  the  same   political  party. 

(3)  To  the  extent  practicable  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
and  Ssnate  having  substantial  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  dealing  with  energy  matters. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  tlie  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

(d)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  ti 
chairman  and  a  vice  chali-man  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  The  chairmanship  and  vice 
chairmanship  shall  alternate  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  witir- 
cach  Congress.  The  chairman  during  each 
even-numl>ered  Congress  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Joint  committee  from  among  their 
number  and  the  chairman  during  each  odd- 
numbered  Congress  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  Joint  commit-  jj 
tee  from  among  their  number.  The  vice  " 
chairman  during  each  Congress  shall  be 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  from  that  House 
of  Congress  other  than  the  House  of  Con- 
gress of  which  the  chairman  is  a  Member. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  make 
a  continuing  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
problems  related  to  the  development,  use. 
and  control  of  all  forms  of  energy  other  than 
energj'  which  Is  released  in  the  course  of 
nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation  and 
Is  primarily  related  to  military  use.  The  Joii-t 
committee  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
(but  not  le=«  frequently  than  once  each 
Congress)  the  rci^ults  of  its  investigation  and 
study  together  with  its  recommendations. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolr.tions,  and  other  matters 
relating  primarily  ..to  the  development,  use, 
or  control  of  the  forms  of  energy  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Joint  committee  within  90 
days  of  their  initial  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate standing  committee,  unless  the  joint 
committee  otherwise  provides  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  members  of  the  committee.  The 
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Joint  committee  shall  make  a  recommenda- 
tion or  report  on  each  resoluUon,  bill,  or 
other  matter  to  the  floor  of  each  House  of 
Congress  together  with  the  report  or  recom- 
mendation. If  any,  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee or  committees  to  which  the  bui,  resolu- 
tion or  other  matter  was  Initially  referred. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Joint  committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall,  each 
session,  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  House,  by 
report  or  otherwise,  their  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by  subpcna 
cr  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnes- 
ses and  the  production  of  such  bocks,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths 
and  afQrmatlons,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  prbitlng  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. The  joint  committee  may  ma);e  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organization  and  proce- 
dures as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that  no 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
Joint  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Joint  committee  assent.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  committj?, 
and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  liember.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mitwe  or  any  member  thereof  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesscr. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  functions, 
the  Johit  committee  Is  authorized,  by  record 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  committee — 

(1 )  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basl.<!.  with- 
out regard  to  a  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  such  professional  and  clerical  staff 
members  as  the  Joint  committee  deems 
appropriate; 

(2)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities; 

(3)  to  flx  their  pay  at  respective  per  annum 
gross  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332(a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  the 
Joint  committee  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions, 
the  Joint  committee  Ls  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  to  procure  the 
temporary  (not  to  e.tceed  one  year)  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  by  contract  at  rates  of 
pay  not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  set  forth 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Including  pay- 
ment of  such  rates  for  necessary  traveltlme. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman,  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  joint  committee  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  each  house. 

Senate  and  Houn;  CoMMrrrE':-;  Affecting 
Auto  Industsy 

SENATE 

Banking,  Housing  and  Vrhan  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Stabili- 
zation. 

Commerce 
Sutx:omnilttee  on  Environment. 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism. 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation. 


/ 


Foreign  Relationa 

Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions. 

Government  Operations 

Subcommittee    on    Permanent    Investiga- 
tions ( Jackson^fuel) . 

Xnfertor 

Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels. 

Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 

Public  Works 
S\ibcomnilttee  on  Roads. 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

HOUSE 

Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance. 
Subcommittee  on  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion. 

Interior 
Subcomnilttee  oji  Envlror.ment. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics. 

Judiciary — Subcommittee    on    Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law. 

Puhlic    Works — Subcommittee    on    Trans- 
portation. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
feiTed  to  and  are  now  pending  before 
tlie  Coiiimittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Peter  C.  Doi-ssy,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Connec- 
ticut for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Stew- 
art H.  Jone.-,  resipned. 

Jose  A.  Lopez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  til'?  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ments 

Marshall  P.  Rou'^ceau,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  v.ith  i^ecommittee,  In  writing, 
on  or  before  Ti^esday,  December  3,  1974, 
f.ny  lenrcsentauaps  or  objections  they 
may  wi.sh  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment v,h3ther  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  wlaich  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
December  4,  1974,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination: 

Marjorie  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration. (New  position.) 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  this  nomination, 
shall,  not  later  than  24  hours  prior  to 
such  hearing,  file,  In  writing,  with  the 


committee  a  request  to  be  heard  and  a 
statement  of  their  testimony. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Char- 
ters, Holidays,  and  Celebrations  con- 
sists of  the  Sfnator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  chairman,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  November  20,  the'-fienate 
passed  the  Supplementary  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  was  one 
of  the  18  Senators  who  was  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  serve  as  a  member  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  speak  with  great 
deference  to  the  chairman  and  other 
committee  members  when  I  say  that 
there  is  jusi  too  much  money  in  this 
bill. 

To  begin  with,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  provided  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $385,601,500  over  and 
above  what  was  requested.  Then  $106,- 
984,000  was  added  by  way  of  amendments 
during  Senate  floor  action  without  the 
rc'commendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  making  a  grand  total  of 
nearly  $500,000,000.  There  was  no  real 
justification  for  the  added  amount.  The 
amount  of  this  increase  over  and  above 
that  requested  with  budget  approval  was 
jnst  exorbitant. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  what  has  be- 
come of  our  resolve  to  balance  the 
budget?  Before  the  election  recess  most 
everyone  desired  a  balanced  budget.  Now, 
in  the  first  week  of  our  return  here  we 
pass  Pn  appropriations  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  things  we  can  do  without. 

jwe  have  to  learn  to  say  no  to  these 
reiuests  for  more  money.  As  trustees  of 
the  taxpayers'  monc3%  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  a  better  job  v.'hen  it  comes 
to  spending.  We  have  to  bs  selective  in 
our  spending. 

We  just  have  to  get  back  to  the  policy 
of  spending  no  more  than  we  have  and 
making  a  determination  as  to  v.'here  the 
money  is  coming  from  that  we  are  ap- 
propriating. There  were  many  worth- 
while programs  in  the  bill,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  loaded  down  with  too  many 
unnecessary  add-ons,  making  the  total 
supplemental  appropriation  exorbitant. 
Therefore.  I  was  compelled  to  vote 
against  it. 


IN  MEMORIAM— U  THANT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  men 
and  women  of  good  will  everywhere  will 
mourn  the  death  of  Mr.  U  Thant,  former 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  served  that  organization  for 
10  strife-ridden  years. 

In  his  profound  dedication  to  world 
peace  he  strived  to  cooperate  with  all 
groups  within  the  U.N.  Indeed,  he  per- 
sonified our  ideal  of  what  the  United 
Nations  was  conceived  to  accomplish 
through  deliberate,  calm  negotiations 
based  on  reason  and  law  and  not  on 
force. 

U  Thant's  tenure  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral witnessed  a  decade  of  worldwide 
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conflict,  including  the  grim  cold  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  war  in  Vietnam,  war  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  near  war  during  the  Cuban 
Mi.ssile  Crisis  of  1962. 

U  Thant  also  helped  in  the  develop- 
mpnt  of  those  United  Nations  organs  and 
agencies  whose  principal  aims  are  to 
make  the  world  fit  to  live  in,  through 
better  health,  better  education,  an  ade- 
quate diet  and  a  higher  level  of  culture 
for  all  people.  He  believed  in  peace  and 
justice  and  felt  that  the  respective  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  peoples  were  more 
important  than  the  political  and  mili- 
tary struggles  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  U  Thant's  personal  life 
was  quiet,  deeply  religious  and  generally 
lacked  only  the  time  he  needed  to  ex- 
press his  full  devotion  to  his  family.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his  statesman- 
ship, for  his  quiet  resolution  and  for  his 
optimistic  belief  that  there  is  always  a 
chance  for  improvement  in  the  human 
condition,  and  his  dedication  to  his  role 
as  a  world  mediator. 


available  to  the  Commission  for  its  forth- 
coming study. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
complete  or  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject.  It  does,  however,  represent 
a  substantial  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
staff,  the  results  of  which  can  be  built 
upon  by  others.  It  is  valuable  not  only 
as  an  indication  of  the  problems  which 
behavior  modification  poses,  but  also  as 
an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  are  already  operating.  The  ap- 
pendix also  contains  a  wealth  of  source 
materials  for  anyone  engaged  in  studying 
these  issues. 

The  report  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  room  102-B,  Rus- 
sell Office  Building,  or  it  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  a  cost  of  $5.35. 


sylvanla.  In  addition,  the  Mayors  of  Har- 
rlsburg,  Lancaster  and  York  were  presented 
with  WIN  buttons  in  public  ceremonies  In 
each  city  on  Tuesday,  October  22nd.  These 
events  were  covered  by  our  local  televlBlon, 
radio  and  newspapers. 

At  Commonwealth  National,  we  will  also 
encourage  conservation  and  economy  among 
our  employees;  both  at  the  ofBce  and  at 
home. 

I  am  sure  that  with  some  sacrifice  and  a 
lot  of  good  sense,  we  Americans  can  "Whip 
Inflation  Now". 
Sincerely, 

Geohge  L.  Morrison. 

President. 


INFLATION 


BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION  REPORT 
PUBLISHED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  has  devoted  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  energies  over  the  last  3 
years  to  a  study  of  Federal  involvement 
in  programs  designed  to  alter  a  person's 
■wj^onalitk^  and  behavior. 

I>m^^iink  of  few  fields  of  govern- 
mental endeavor  which  have  such  a 
drastic\  and  permanent  impact  on  the 
individual.  Since  such  programs  are 
aimed  at  controlling  or  eliminating  un- 
desirable behavior,  they  strike  at  the  very 
core  of  one's  personal  autonomy.  It  is, 
after  all.  the  essence  of  personal  freedom 
that  one  be  allowed  to  think  for  himself. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  today 
the  subcommittee  is  releasing  a  staff  re- 
port entitled  "Individual  Rights  and  the 
Federal  Role  in  Behavior  Modification," 
which  siunmarizes  and  contains  the  work 
it  has  done  in  this  critical  area. 

The  report  focuses  on  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  development  of  be- 
havioral control  technology  in  the 
United  States.  It  also  attempts  to  sum- 
marize pertinent  developments  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  private  sector. 

I  think  the  report  is  significant  in  that 
it  identifies  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  funding  or  operating  projects 
which  seek  to  alter  human  behavior.  It 
concludes  that  these  agencies,  for  the 
C  most  part,  do  not  have  adequate  controls 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  subject  to 
such  experimentation. 

I  hope  this  staff  report  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  controls  on 
a  Government-wide  basis.  I  am  aware 
that  the  93d  Congress,  in  passing  Public 
Law  93-348,  has  created  a  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
Experimentation,  which  has  a  statutory 
responsibility  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
impUcations  of  behavioral  research  for 
individual  rights.  In  fact,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  we  have  gone  ahead  with 
the  publication  of  this  staff  report  is  to 
make  the  materials  we  have  accumulated 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  President  Ford  ap- 
proached the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  their  united  support 
against  our  No.  1  enemy— inflation.  Dur- 
ing the  address  the  President  said  our 
efforts  can  only  be  effective  if  there  is  a 
tremendous  ground  swell  of  voluntary 
cooperation  from  individuals,  businesses, 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  George  L.  Morrison  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  one 
citizen  who  is  actively  promoting  the 
WIN  campaign.  During  the  recess  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Morrison  in 
which  he  outlined  his  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

For  over  a  week  Mr.  Morrison  lias  run 
full  page  ads  in  the  local  papers  stating 
the  guidelines  which  President  Ford 
recommended  in  his  economy  speech, 
50,000  WIN  buttons  have  been  sent  to 
the  40  branches  of  the  Commonwealth 
National  Bank  for  distribution  to  all 
citizens.  Mr.  Morrison  has  also  encour- 
aged his  employees  to  conserve  and  econ- 
omize both  at  home  and  in  the  office. 

We  should  salute  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
employees  of  his  bank,  and  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  helping  to  fight  our 
economy's  problems  throughout  the 
country.  A  truly  effective  campaign  will 
only  be  waged  with  the  cooperation  of 
all  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  is  a 
good  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Morrison's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  his  actions  may 
serve  as  an  example  for  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth   National  Bank, 

Octoher  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
SeTMte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scott:  We  are  pleased  to  support 
President  Ford's  campaign  against  our  na- 
tion's "number  one  enemy'— inflation. 

The  enclosed  ad  began  to  run  Sunday, 
C-tober  20,  in  the  major  newspapers  in  Har- 
risburg, Lancaster  and  York  and  wlU  also 
appear  In  all  weekly  papers  In  the  five 
county  areas  we  serve.  50.000  WIN  buttons 
have  been  sent  to  our  forty  branches  for 
distribution  to  all  citizens  in  Central  Penn- 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  FAVORS 
CONCEPT  OF  ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
John  C.  West,  has  soUcited  the  opinions 
of  his  State  agencies  regarding  various 
aspects  of  remote  sensing  using  ERTS 
imagery  and  has  written  to  me  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  favor  the  general  concept  of  a  national 
commitment  on  the  scale  proposed  to  ojjera- 
tiontd  satellite  coUectlon  and  dissemination 
of  data  on  earth  resources  while  recognizing 
that  this  Is  a  new  tool  whose  total  utility  is 
yet  to  be  developed. 

It  Is  the  experience  of  our  agency  users 
that  the  services  of  both  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
essential  In  the  current  data  collection  and 
delivery  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  West's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  South  Caroltna, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  September  16. 1974. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Science.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mosss  I  have  solicited  the 
opinions  of  the  men  and  women  of  South 
Carolina  State  agencies  directly  involved  in 
uses  of  remote  sensing  technology  concerning 
Senate  bills  S2350  and  S3484. 

We  favor  the  general  concept  of  a  national 
commitment  on  the  scale  proposed  to  opera- 
tional satellite  collection  and  dissemination 
of  data  on  earth  resources  whUe  recognizing 
that  this  is  a  new^  tool  whose  total  utUity  is 
yet  to  be  developed. 

It  is  the  experience  of  our  agency  users 
that  the  services  of  both  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
essential  in  tlie  current  data  coUection  and 
delivery  system.  We  use  the  Satellite  data 
available  from  the  USDI  EROS  data  center  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  certain  high  alti- 
tude aerial  photographic  film  copies  flown 
over  the  South  Carolina  coastal  plain  by 
USDI  investigators,  and  the  general  services 
historically  provided  through  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  In  addition,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  a  principal  investi- 
gator on  the  NASA  Skylab  Earth  Resources 
Experiment  Package,  and  our  agency  users 
currently  working  with  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the 
Mississippi  Test  Facility  and  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  on  various  aspects  of  remote 
sensing  using  ERTS  Imagery.  We  would  hope 
that  action  taken  toward  an  operational 
satellite  system  would  enhance  the  capabili- 
ties of  both  USDI  and  NASA  and  not  diminish 

the  services  of  either  agency. 

Sincerely.  _ 

John  C.  West. 
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THE  BREAST  CANCER  SCREENING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  How- 
ard University  Cancer  Research  Center 
recently  coordinated  a  breast  cancer 
screening  program  for  all  women  em- 
ployees in  the  Senate. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  sponsor 
tills  meaningful  effort  and  delighted  that 
640  women  took  advantage  of  this  timely 
health  opportunity. 

The  significance  of  this  breast  cancer 
screening  program  is  that  1  out  of  every 
15  women  will  be  afflicted  with  breast 
cancer  this  year  and  yet  half  of  the  fe- 
male population  ignore  annual  breast  ex- 
aminations by  their  physicians.  Self- 
examination  is  also  quite  Umited  with 
only  18  percent  practicing  this  technique 
on  a  monthly  basis. 

Only  recently  have  we  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  preventive  health  care 
in  this  Nation,  rather  than  waiting  for 
treatment  when  the  disease  is  already 
present.  Each  year  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  medical  discoveries  and  re- 
search, but  too  few  dollars  are  earmarked 
for  preventive  educational  endeavors 
such  as  this  breast  cancer  screening  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  the  burdens  upon  their  time. 
Dr.  Jack  E.  White  and  Dr.  Roy  Schneider 
of  the  Howard  University  Cancer  Re- 
search Center  coordinated  a  progi-am  in 
which  a  team  of  distinguished  and 
prominent  physicians  volunteered  their 
services  to  all  female  Senate  employees. 
The  whole  key  to  early  detection  as  a 
means  to  substantially  improve  the  can- 
cer cure  rate  lies  In  periodic  breast  ex- 
aminations by  physicians,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal monthly  self-examinations  at 
home. 

For  their  concern,  care  and  commit- 
ment to  cancer  prevention,  I  express  my 
gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Division,  and  its  volunteers,  the 
Howard  University  Cancer  Research 
Center,  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
chairman  of  Rules  Committee,  Dr.  Free- 
man H.  Cary,  Attending  Physician,  Rob- 
ert P.  Moran,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Attending  Physician,  Mary  M.  Haislup, 
Registered  Nurse,  Caryle  Connelly  of  my 
staff,  and  most  especially  to  Dr.  Jack  E. 
White,  Dr.  Roy  Schneider,  Dr.  Burke 
Syphax,  Dr.  LaSalle  D.  LeffaU,  Jr.,  Dr. 
William  Funderburk.  Dr.  Linda  Green, 
Dr.  Edward  Comwell.  Dr.  Paul  Carter, 
Dr.  William  Matory,  Dr.  Warren  Stnid- 
wick.  Dr.  Erman  Edgecombe  and  E>r. 
Charles  Clarke. 

This  project  has  demonstrated  that 
massive  screening  can  be  dqne  within  the 
Senate  system,  effectively  and  efficiently, 
with  possibly  a  sizable  number  of  lives 
saved.  I  hope  that  this  will  serve  to  stim- 
ulate similar  programs  throughout  the 
country. 


THE   OVERRIDE    OF   THE 
REHABILITATION  VETO 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  House  by  a  vote  of  398  to  7  suc- 
cessfully overrode  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 


1974.  The  Senate  vote  was  90  to  1.  These 
are  certainly  some  of  the  most  lopsided 
veto  overrides  in  the  history  of  these  two 
Chambers. 

The  reasons  for  the  heavy  votes  are 
quite  obvious:  The  administration  gave 
no  satisfactory  reason  for  vetoing  the 
bill.  The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
raised  a  number  of  specious  Issues  which 
did  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  legislation. 

However,  the  veto  message  of  Octo- 
ber 29  did  contain  one  clear  and  accurate 
statement.  The  President  said. 

The  key  Issue  posed  by  this  bill  Is  not  how 
much  money  will  be  spent. 

That  Is  true,  Mr.  President.  The  budget 
levels  approved  in  the  bill  were  well 
within  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quests. The  ostensible  reasons  for  the 
veto  were  the  unwarranted  transfer  of 
the  legislation  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habihtation  Service  within  HEW  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  supposed 
necessity  for  250  new  administrative  po- 
sitions. Neither  of  these  reasons  are 
valid. 

The  bill  transferred  the  program  es- 
sentially because  It  is  a  human  develop- 
ment program,  concentrating  on  rehabil- 
itation, and  not  a  welfare  program  as  are 
the  other  programs  within  SRS.  In  ad- 
dition. House  testimony  revealed  that 
officials  in  SRS  were  not  carrying  out 
the  program  properly.  Indeed,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  issued  a  report  fol- 
lowing a  1-year  investigation  of  SRS 
that  indicated  substantial  violations  of 
Government  employment  policies,  with 
vrtdespread  instances  of  political  favor- 
itism and  without  the  emphasis  on  pro- 
fessional staffing  that  is  so  important  In 
a  program  of  this  magnitude. 

The  transfer  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gi-am,  in  fact,  follows  the  reasoning  of 
the  Ash  Commission  on  Government  Re- 
organization, which  recommended  that 
the  service  programs  of  SRS  be  separated 
from  its  welfare  and  medicare  programs. 

As  for  the  other  charge,  concerning  the 
creation  of  250  new  administrative  posi- 
tions, that  too  is  without  foundation.  The 
bill  adds  on  new  responsibilities  for  the 
approximately  169  persons  now  working 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration. It  does  not  create  an  additional 
layer  of  bureaucracy  as  the  veto  message 
suggests. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  13381, 
a  measure  to  extend  the  rehabilitation 
program  for  a  year,  along  the  lines  that 
the  new  bill  provides.  For  some  time  now, 
I  have  been  concerned  that  the  States  do 
not  have  adequate  notice  of  Federal 
funding  in  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
and  aid  to  the  handicapped.  Too  often 
the  States  receive  Federal  funds  late  In 
the  fiscal  year,  which  disrupts  their  plan- 
ning and  causes  them  to  spend  ineffi- 
ciently. 

Many  State  legislatures  are  now  in  ses- 
sion. If  the  States  know  how  much  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Federal  Government,  they 
can  appropriate  the  necessary  matching 
funds,  and  that  will  keep  the  program 
flowing  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  Imperative  that 
we  not  allow  the  efforts  of  a  few  bureau- 
crats, who  are  reluctant  to  lose  their  au- 
thority, to  slow  down  the  orderly  Imple- 


mentation of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
I  applaud  the  Congress  action  In  over- 
riding the  veto. 

The  rehabilitation  program  has  been 
one  of  our  most  successful  Federal-State 
efforts  since  its  inception.  Millions  of  dis- 
abled Americans  who  otherwise  would  be 
on  welfare  have  been  restored  to  produc- 
tive work.  The  payrolls  of  tliese  handi- 
capped individuals  have  contributed  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  individuals 
have  been  given  a  new  measure  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  The  program  is  de- 
cent and  humane;  it  makes  good  social 
and  economic  sense,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  it  will  soon  be  reenacted  into  law. 


THE  WCTU'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1974  is  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  It  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  In  1874 
that  the  Woman's  Temperance  Crusade 
held  its  first  convention. 

Spurred  into  action  by  widespread 
drunkenness  among  returning  soldiers 
from  both  sides  after  the  Civil  War,  local 
Woman's  Temperance  Leagues  sprang 
up  throughout  the  East  and  Midwest. 
And  in  August  1874,  Mrs.  Mattle 
McLellan  Brown  of  Ohio  voiced  the  idea 
of  a  national  temperance  organization. 
In  November  of  that  year,  135  women 
frcMn  17  States  met  in  Cleveland  to  or- 
ganize the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  with  Mrs.  Annie  Witten- 
myer  of  Philadelphia  as  the  first  presi- 
dent. 

The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  is  of  course  best  known 
for  its  century  of  crusading  against  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Throughout 
the  course  of  its  existence,  however,  the 
WCTU  has  been  equally  active  In  other 
forms  of  social  reform.  By  1893,  the 
WCTU's  "Door  of  Hope"  campaign  of  so- 
cial morality  against  prostitution  was  be- 
gun. This  campaign  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  of  the  well-known  Flor- 
ence Crittenden  Homes,  many  of  which 
are  still  operating  today. 

In  1888,  the  WCTU  urged  Congress  to 
make  sex  offenses  against  those  imder  16 
Federal  violations  and  secured  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Marm  Act,  enacted  in 
1910,  climaxing  a  series  of  events  which 
now  make  seduction  and  "white  slavery" 
generally  outlawed  in  this  and  most  oyier 
countries. 

Enmity  between  Northerners  and 
Southerners  continued  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  WCTU  is  credited  with  do- 
ing much  to  close  the  breach  between  the 
women  of  the  South  and  the  North. 

In  1875,  the  second  annual  convention 
of  the  WCTU  unanimously  approved  a 
motion  calling  for  a  drive  for  woman  suf- 
frage. From  then  imtil  1920  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  WCTU  worked  tirelessly  for 
enfranchisement. 

The  drive  for  Scientific  Temperance 
Instruction — STI — laws  began  early  in 
the  1880's  and  by  1902,  the  WCTU  had 
secured  the  enactment  of  STI  laws  in 
every  State  to  teach  school  children  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  pro- 
gram continues  today  as  a  major  pai't  of 
the  WCTU  program. 
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Early  in  Its  history,  the  WCTU  took  on 
a  crusade  against  opium  as  well  as 
against  alcohol.  Spearheading  an  inter- 
national effort.  Miss  Frances  Willard,  the 
WCTU's  second  president,  wrote  and  cir- 
culated the  "Polyglot  Petition,"  a  world- 
wide pi-oclamation  against  the  liquor  and 
opium  traffic  Nearly  8  million  signatures 
by  individuals  and  organizations  were 
written  on  the  Polj^glot  Petition  in  50 
languages.  This  effort  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  having  sparked  the  control  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  particularly  of 
opium.  The  outlawing  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics  for  other  than  medicinal  use 
was  first  undertaken  by  lndi\idual  na- 
tions, then  written  into  the  Narcotic  Drug 
Controls  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
were  taken  over  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  1889,  the  WCTU  introduced  school 
savings  banks  and  in  1894  sponsored  the 
first  Mother's  Day. 

After  the  WCTU  moved  it*  headquar- 
ters to  Evanston,  ni.,  in  1899,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  organizations  turned  increas- 
ingly to  work  to  secure  prohibition,  but 
other  types  of  social  work  continued.  The 
WCTU  worked  to  assure  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Cliildren's  Bureau  and  waged  a  continu- 
ing flight  for  juvenile  homes  and  the 
separation  of  juveniles  from  adult  crim- 
inals In  penal  institutions. 

The  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  national  WCTU  have  con- 
tinued into  current  times.  The  programs, 
some  begun  a  centui-y  ago.  have  been 
embellished  and  adjusted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times.  The  varied  activities 
of  the  national  WCTU  as  it  enters  into 
Its  second  century  are  extensive.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Fred  Tooze, 
the  organization's  ninth  president,  new 
and  widely  accepted  means  of  education 
concerning  the  tempei-ance  cause  have 
been  developed. 

Legislation  in  opposition  to  tlie  bever- 
age alcohol  traffic  and  in  other  areas  af- 
fecting the  well-being  of  the  home,  the 
commimlty,  and  the  Nation,  continue  to 
be  Issues  with  which  the  oi-ganization 
concerns  Itself. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
WCTU's  continuing  crusade  against  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  few,  I  be- 
lieve, recognize  the  many  other  fine  so- 
cial programs  the  WCTU  has  founded 
since  1874.  In  view  of  the  WCTU's  con- 
tinuing efforts  on  behsilf  of  the  American 
people.  I  commend  the  WCTU  iar  Its 
noble  work  and  congratulate  it  on  its 
100th  anniversary. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  TELECOMMU- 
NICATIONS EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  30, 
1974,  NASA  laimched  the  applications 
technology  satelUte  No.  6— ATS-6.  That 
satellite  is  being  used  in  an  experiment 
known  as  the  health  education  telecom- 
munications— HET — experiment.  The 
HET  experiment  Is  now  allowing  for  the 
first  time  two-way  communication  for 
health  programs  in  many  isolated  areas 
in  the  Appalachian  States  and  Alaska, 
as  wen  as  educational  television  pro- 
grams to  students  in  the  more  remote 
areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
Alaska. 


Mr.  President,  the  ATS-6  is  commit- 
ted by  international  agreement  to  be 
moved  in  June  of  1975  to  facilitate  in- 
tranational broadcast  by  India.  Many 
of  those  who  are  presently  using  the 
satellite  as  part  of  the  HET  experiment 
are  deeply  concerned  that  a  very  bene- 
ficial program  may  be  discontinued,  be- 
cause they  are  presently  no  plans  by  the 
administration  or  private  industi-y  for 
providing  a  f oUowup  satellite. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  collea- 
gues have  received  correspondence  from 
constituents  regarding  this  valuable 
program  which  in  one  way  or  another 
has  an  effect  on  more  than  20  States. 
I  know  that  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters in  which  the  writers  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  loss  of  this  most  bene- 
ficial project.  Recently  I  received  letters 
from  some  of  those  persons  most  affect- 
ed by  the  loss  of  the  HET  experiment, 
the  children  in  the  schools  where  the 
educational  programs  are  received. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  little  I 
could  say  which  would  add  to  the  letters 
of  these  schoolchildren.  I,  therefore,  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  them  along  with  sim- 
ilar letters  they  may  be  receiving.  These 
letters  serve  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion doing  everything  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continuation  of  the  HET 
experiment,  either  by  additional  appro- 
priations or  through  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise  to  enter  tliis  new  mar- 
ket. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Kanab,  Utah, 
October  15.  1974. 
Dear  Senatob  Moss:  I  am  an  eighth  grader 
of  Kanab  High  School.  I  am  la  the  sateUite 
technology  career  development  program.  I 
have  got  Information  that  the  satellite  Is  go- 
ing to  be  moved  over  to  India,  and  Canada 
and  Alaska  have  a  satelUte.  We  would  appre- 
ciate If  you  could  keep  It  for  us. 

Shayne  Ramsat, 

An  ath  Grader. 

Kanab,  Utah. 
Deak  Sekator  Moss:  I  think  that  ti»e 
"SateUite  Technology  Career  program",  U  a 
good  program.  And  with  this  program.  It  U 
able  to  teach  me  something  so  that  I  may  be 
somebody  in  this  Nation,  and  I  think  we  (the 
Kanab  High  School  students)  shoiUd  have 
the  "Satellite  program  "  for  as  many  years  as 
this  program  lasts. 
Sincerely, 

Mac  Shvjmwat. 

Kanab,  Utah, 
October  17,  1974. 
Deae  Senator  Moss:  I  think  the  Satelllt« 
Career  development  program  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram. And  I  think  you  can  help  us  keep  it 
next  year.  I  know  Canada  and  Alaska  also 
have  It. 

Sincerely, 

Bekjamin  p.  Johnson. 

Kanab,  Utah, 
October  16,  1974. 
Dear  SrNATOR  Moss:  I  encourage  you  to 
keep  the  S.T.D.  program  In  our  achool.  This 
program  helps  tne  to  learn  bow  to  make  deci- 
sions. And  we  learn  a  lot  more.  So  please 
keep  It  here.  . 

Sliioerely  yours,  / 

CoL8  Brown. 


October  16,  1974. 
Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  satelUte  program 
was  worth  having  In  class  this  year.  I  think 
It  would  be  worth  having  next  year  too. 
Could  you  please  arrange  so  we  could  have  it 
next  year?  I  think  my  classmates  would  feel 
the  same  way  about  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wesley  McAllister. 

Kanab,  Utah. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:    Us  a:  Kanab  High 

School  would  like  you  to  keep  the  sateUlie 

program  In  Kanab  because  us  at  Kanab  don't 

have  the  same  advantage  as  the  big  towns. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Skacus. 


SOMETHING  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer proves  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Good  News — It  Is  Not  French 

Sitting  In  Philadelphia  near  the  end  of  the 
balmiest  autumn  In  our  memory.  In  the 
aftermath  of  an  election  which  did  not  en- 
tirely satisfy  anyone,  and  looking  about  us  at 
a  neighborhood  and  a  nation  with  gnawing 
problems,  we  found  our  customary  Indigna- 
tion in  considerable  confusion  the  other  day. 

Then  a  dispatch  from  Paris  rose  to  our 
attention.  And  while  we  have  no  taste  for 
taking  delight  in  others'  miseries,  there  was 
something  cheering  about  it.  We  are  behold- 
en to  the  New  York  Times'  Insightful.  If 
gloomy,  Nan  Robertson  for  the  following 
data: 

"The  French  are  enduring  double  the  ar- 
erage  rainfall,  abnormaUy  low  temperaturee 
and  strikes  crippling  heating-fuel  supplies 
and  maU  service,  telephones,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  railroads  and  television.  Even 
sick  dogs  and  cats  could  not  extend  a  paw 
for  help  today  during  the  first  recorded  strike 
by  the  nation's  veterinarians.  The  Bordeaux 
wine  scandal  has  undermined  confidence  tn 
the  Integrity  of  French  wines  .  .  .  the  liner 
France  (was)  taken  out  of  service  last  week 
.  .  .  Potato  fields  in  the  north  are  bo  In- 
undated that  they  look  like  Vietnamese  rtce 
paddles  . .  . 

No  one  has  been  able  to  mall  a  letter  or 
receive  one  for  two  weeks  ..." 

And  flnaUy,  striking  close  to  our  own  per- 
sonal Interests: 
against  editors  and  commentators  who  lack 

"In  the  Joumallstlc  community  there  have 
been  firings  and  widespread  reports  of  threats 
sufficient  deference  toward  any  and  all  gov- 
ernment decisions." 

We  could  not  find  It  In  our  hearts  to  credit 
government  decision  for  the  EiR  Coast's 
lovely  fall — even  under  threats,  which  we 
have  yet  to  find  must  be  taken  seriously  here, 
on  that  or  many  other  points. 

Despite  inflation,  a  coal  miners'  strike  and 
the  rest,  our  telephone  still  works,  the  mall 
Is  flowing  In  and  out.  and  the  dogs  In  our 
neighborhood  still  have  their  day,  In  sickness 
and  m  health. 

On  the  whole,  we  prefer  to  be  In  Philadel- 
phia. 


HOW  ABOUT  TAKING  INFLATION 
SERIOUSLY? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  entitled  "How 
About     Taking     Inflation     Seriously?" 
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which  appeared  in  tlie  October  30,  1974, 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Professor  Schlesinger  offers  the  view- 
point of  an  historian.  He  points  out  that 
inflation  is  not  a  natural  condition  of 
the  American  or  world  economic  order, 
and  indeed  that  it  is  a  recent  phenome- 
non. Professor  Schlesinger  supports  this 
with  interesting  historical  fact.s.  The 
Wliole.sale  Price  Index — 1926  equals 
100— stood  at  56.1  in  1890  and  only  78.6 
in  1940.  This  was  an  increase  of  less  than 
half  a  point  a  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
prices  more  than  doubled  during  and 
after  World  War  I. 

Professor  Schlesinger  goes  on  to  offer 
some  views  from  an  historical  perspec- 
tive on  President  Ford's  economic  pro- 
gram. He  concludes  that — 

The  old-time  (economic)  religion  of  Pres- 
ident Ford  will  be  ...  as  lueSectual  as  the 
old-time  (economic)  religion  of  President 
Hoover  was  against  systematic  depression. 

He  notes  many  similarities  between  the 
approach  of  President  Hoover  toward 
recession-depression  and  the  approach 
of  President  Ford  toward  inflation: 

There  is  the  same  reliance  on  voluntarism, 
the  same  recourse  to  pep  talks  and  Incanta- 
tions, the  same  emphasis  on  inadequate  and 
Irrelevant  measures,  the  same  foolish  opti- 
mism .  .  .  even  the  same  .solicitude  for  stock- 
brokers. Above  all.  there  Is  the  same  com- 
pulsion to  see, the  situation  as  an  unlucky 
conjuncture  of  passing  troubles  and  not  as  a 
crisis  of  the  system  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  recommend 
Professor  Schlesinger's  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

How  About  Taking  Inflation  Sehiodslv? 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

I  have  hitherto  stayed  a  pood  distance 
away  from  economics — a  domain  of  knowl- 
edge gladly  relinquished  to  three  learned  and\ 
amiable  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Contrib- 
utors, the  Rev.  Drs.  Heller,  McCracken  and 
"^^Btein.  Since,  however,  these  divines  disagree 
rather  enthusiastically  among  themselves,  I 
hope  the  reader  will  be  tolerant  if  an  his- 
torian compounds  the  confusion. 

History  Is  not  irrelevant  to  the  discussion. 
For  the  impression  Is  about  that  price  rises 
are  and  always  have  been  the  natural  and 
Inevitable  consequence  of  economic  growth. 
That  Impression  is  wrong.  The  American 
wholesale  price  index  (with  1910-1914  prices 
as  the  baseline)  declined  from  129  in  1800 
to  82  in  1890 — and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
prices  more  than  doubled  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  other  words,  the  immense  expansion 
of  the  19th  Century  was  not  accompanied 
by  rising  prices  at  all  but  by  falling  prices. 
As  for  more  recent  times,  the  wholesale  price 
Index  (1926  equals  100)  stood  at  66.1  in  1890 
and  only  78.6  in  1940 — an  increase  of  less 
than  half  a  point  a  year,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  prices  more  than  doubled  during 
and  after  the  First  World  War.  Wholesale 
prices  in  1940,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been 
slightly  lower  than  they  were  in  1800,  in  so 
far  as  a  comparison  can  be  made.  Inflation, 
In  .short,  has  not  been  the  normal  condition 
of  the  American  economy. 

This  is  why  I  think  we  should  take  a  good 
deal  more  seriously  than  we  do  the  situation 
of  inordinate  price  increase  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Using  1967  as  100.  we  find  the 
wholesale  price  index  rising  from  64.6  in  1945 
to  135.5  in  1973 — 81  points  In  26  years— and 
to  heaven  knows  what  in  1974.  The  value  of 


the  dollar  has  steadily  fallen  from  $1  In  1940 
to  50  cents  by  1057,  to  40  cents  when  Richard 
Nixon  came  to  office  and  to  29  cents  today. 
Is  no  one  really  worried  about  this?  The 
administration  pretends  to  worry,  but  it  isn't 
taking  inflation  very  seriously,  Judging  by 
the  remedies  It  prescribes.  Its  view  appears 
to  be  that  inflation  is  a  tempornry  problem, 
the  result  of  an  accidental  combination  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  easily  correctable 
if  only  the  Arabs  would  shape  up  and  the 
Americans  tighten  their  belts.  I  would  ven- 
ture the  counter-suggestion  that  our  Infla- 
tion, far  from  being  temporary  and  fortui- 
tous, is  inherent  in  the  arrangement*  and 
structure  of  the  modern  economy.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  must  be  taken  very  seriously  indeed. 
Except  for  depression  itself,  no  greater  curse 
can  descent;  on  a  free  economic  society  than 
the  steady,  uncontrolled,  remorseless  rise  of 
prices.  As  Keynes  said,  "There  is  no  subtler, 
no  surer  meai.s  of  overt '.irnlr^g  the  existing 
basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the  ctirrency. 
The  process  engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of 
economic  law  on  the  side  of  destruction. ' 

THE   EMPLOYMENT   ACT   OP    1946 

Why  has  Inflation  become  so  critical  a 
problem?  For  most  of  our  history,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  no  threat  at  all.  The  su- 
preme economic  threat  was  depression.  For 
a  long  time  mass  unemployment  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  natural  calamity,  like  plague  or 
drought.  But  wiUi  the  Great  Depression  mass 
unemployment  became  unacceptable.  The  re- 
sult was  the  solemn  public  commitment,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  to 
the  maintenance  of  high  employment  as  na- 
tional policy. 

This  commitment  marked  a  historic  point 
In  the  humanlzallon  of  tlie  industrial  order. 
"The  problem  of  unemployment,"  as  Winston 
Churchill  had  said,  "is  the  most  torturing 
that  can  be  presented  to  a  civilized  society." 
The  Ideal  of  full  employment  offers  the  hope 
of  bringing  that  particular  form  of  torture 
to  an  end.  No  civilized  society  can  reject  that 
ideal;  no  electorate  would  permit  It  to  do  so. 
Yet  social  advances  may  throw  off  new 
•social  problems.  It  was  Just  and  imperative 
to  correct  the  bias  in  our  economic  system 
toward  depression.  But  in  doing  so  we  have 
substituted  for  It,  it  would  appenr.  a  new  bias 
toward  inflation.  The  old  economic  problem 
was  how  to  achieve  stable  high  employment. 
The  new  economic  problem  is  how  to  recon- 
cile stable  employment  and  stable  prices.  And 
this  problem  has  been  Intensified  by  the 
structure  of  the  modern  economy — especially 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  commanding  heights 
prices  are  set,  not  by  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand operating  in  a  free  market,  but  by 
private  market  power — 1  e.,  by  the  capacity  of 
great  flrms  in  noncompetitive  sectors  pre- 
cisely to  ignore  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Note,  for  example,  how  as  demand 
declines,  automobile  prices  rise  instead  oi 
fall. 

That  original  and  neglected  economist  Dr. 
Gardiner  Means  first  pointed  40  years  ago  to 
the  phenomenon  of  inflexible  prices  In  con- 
centrated industries.  Twenty  year3  ago  he 
distinguished  between  "monetary  infla- 
tion"— the  classical  sort,  where  too  much 
money  chases  too  few  goods — and  "adminis- 
trative inflation,"  the  new  sort,  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  administrative  power  over 
prices  and  wages.  Free  from  the  restraints  of 
competition,  firms  endowed  with  market 
power  not  only  set  prices  according  to  what 
they  regard  as  their  own  needs  but  accom- 
modate the  unions  by  passing  wage  increases 
en  to  the  consximer. 

Our  postwar  economy  has  thus  built  into 
itself  a  propensity  toward  inflation.  Thut 
propensity  may  have  one  set  of  triggers  one 
year;  another,  the  next  year.  Our  present 
troubles,  for  example,  have  been  aggravated 
by  world-wide  food  and  raw  material  short- 
ages: by  the  determination  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  to  rip  off  the  West  as  the 


West,  ripped  them  off  for  so  many  years;  by 
the  impact  of  devaluation;  and  so  on.  But 
whatever  form  Inflation  takes,  whether  it  la 
commodity-based  or  price-based  or  wage- 
based  or  demand-based  or  OPEC-based,  it  is 
"beyond  all  question  the  disease  to  which  the 
postwar  economic  organism  most  readily  and 
habitually  succumbs.  Inflation  is  now  appar- 
enliy  endemic  In  the  system.  And.  In  my 
judgment,  it  presents  almost  as  strong  a 
threat  tj  the  survival  of  the  system  as  de- 
pressicn  prpsentcd  40  years  ago. 

Against  this  systemic  threat,  the  old-time 
religion  of  President  Ford  will  be.  I  believe, 
as  Ineffectual  as  the  old-time  religion  of 
President  Hoover  was  against  systemic  de- 
pression. The  resemblances  between  the 
Hoover  approach  and  the  Ford  approach  are 
uncan'.y.  There  Is  the  same  reliance  on  vol- 
untarism, th>e  same  recourse  to  pep  talks 
and  incantations,  the  same  emphasis  on  in- 
atiequ.^te  and  irrelcwant  measures,  the  same 
foolish  optimism  (the  Journal  Itself  recently 
ran  aii  article  entitled  'inflation  Is  Alreudy 
Whipped,"  Just  as  in  1930  prosperity  was 
always  Just  around  the  corner),  even  the 
same  solicitude  for  stockbrokers.  Above  all, 
there  Is  the  same  compulsion  to  see  the  slt- 
uatlnn  as  an  unlucky  conjecture  of  passing 
troubles  and  not  as  a  crisis  of  the  system 
itself.  The  orthodox  liberal  economists.  It 
must  be  said,  arent  much  better.  They 
seiin  to  reg.".rd  inflation  as  a  secondary  Issue, 
to  be  feared  chiefly  because,  If  we  treat  it  in 
the  wrong  manner,  we  will  get  Into  a  depres- 
sion, which  remains  the  primary  issue. 

Happily  less  orthodox  views  have  found 
expression,  even  at  the  economic  summit: 
Senator  Mansfield,  for  example,  who  is  far 
more  courageous  on  this  question  than  his 
colleagues  seeking  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation In  1976;  Robert  Nathan;  and  above 
all.  Professor  Galbralth,  who,  I  flndN  wrote 
"Inflation,  more  than  depresslomj/regard 
as  the  clear  and  present  economic  danger 
of  our  times  and  one  that  is  potentially 
more  destructive  of  the  values  and  ameni- 
ties of  democratic  life."  Their  argument  is 
that  a  first  necessity  Is  to  break  the  price- 
wage  spiral  so  that  slower  measures — higher 
taxes  on  higher  Incomes;  breaking  bottle- 
necks in  domestic  production;  reducing  the 
consumption  of  Imports  in  limited  supply, 
like  oil — will  have  time  to  take  effect.  They 
recommend  that  this  be  done  by  resort  to 
measures  that  have  worked  in  the  past — 
direct  controls  over  wages  and  prices.  In  the 
present  situation  such  controls  would  be 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  economy  domi- 
nated by  administered  prices.  Moreover,  in  a 
period  when  we  are  threatened  by  deepening 
recession  as  well  as  by  splraUlng  inflation, 
controls  have  a  further  and  very  considerable 
advantage.  They  can  act  as  circuit-breakers, 
making  it  possible  to  hold  the  price  line  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reflate  the  economy 
through  public  service  employment,  low- 
Income  tax  relief  and  social  spending. 

This  historian  finds  this  approach  per- 
suasive. I  am  aware  that  no  less  eminent 
an  authority  than  President  Ford  assured 
Congress  on  Oct.  7  that  controls  "never  really 
stopped  Inflation  .  .  .  not  even  during  and 
after  World  War  II,  when,  as  I  recall,  prices 
rose  despite  severe  and  enforceable  wartime 
rationing."  But  is  It  not  about  time  for  our 
President  to  start  doing  his  homework?  "As 
I  recall"  may  do  for  a  Congressman;  hardly 
for  a  Chief  E.xecutive.  The  facte  are  that  the 
American  economy  has  never  In  history  been 
under  such  unimaginable  Inflationary  pres- 
sure as  Curing  the  Second  World  War.  The 
national  debt  grew  from  $61  billion  in  1940 
to  $253  billion  In  1945;  government  spending 
from  $9  billion  in  1940  to  $98  billion  in  1945. 
The  cash  deficits  in  the  war  years  amounted 
to  about  30*^^  of  the  net  national  product. 

Yet  what  happened  to  prices?  Prom  June 
1943.  when  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
finally  received  adequate  authority,  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  retail  cost  of  food  hardly 
rose  at  all.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  la- 
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creased  frum  74  In  1943  to  76.9  In  1046— a 
Quarter  of  the  Increase  In  the  single  year 
from  September  1973  to  September  1974.  Tht 
increase  in  wholesale  prices  in  the  last  32 
rruyntht  of  the  war  waa  leas  then  in  tht  tingle 
month,  of  AMgust  1974.  And  the  price  rises 
In  1946  took  r.iice  not  in  soite  of  the  ccntrols 
but  because  they  had  been  too  precipitately 
removed. 

A  CL4MOE  FOB  CONTROLS? 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  old-time  reli- 
gion docs  not  bring  the  rate  of  Inflation 
down  very  sharply,  the  call  for  controls 
will  grow.  As  the  1976  election  draws  near, 
even  the  Portl  administration  will  doubt- 
less heed  that  call.  But  controls  will  be  un- 
satisfactory under  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, as  they  were  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, for  controls  wlU  work  well  only 
when  administered  by  people  who  believe 
In  them.  As  Professor  Galbralth  has  said, 
asking  George  Shultz  to  administer  con- 
trols is  like  asking  Wright  Patman  to  ad- 
minister a  tight-money  policy.  Controls 
wlU  work,  moreover,  only  If  they  are  ad- 
ministered with  equity  and  not  applied  more 
diUgenUy.  for  example,  to  wages  than  to 
prices.  It  is  the  equity  Issue  that  accoimts 
in  great  part  for  the  current  opposition  to 
controls  in  the  labor  movement. 

nnless  InflaUon  is  ended  by  1976  without 
at  the  same  time  tumbling  us  Into  depres- 
sion. I  beUeve  that  the  election  of  1976  wUl 
assume  something  of  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  elecUon  of  1932.  Just  as  the 
American  people  were  unwilling  then  to  go 
on  any  longer  as  the  passive  vlcUms  of  de- 
pression, so  they  will  be  unwlUing  now  to 
go  on  as  passive  victims  of  inflation.  As  In 
1932  they  called  on  the  national  government 
to  redefine  the  rules  of  the  economic  game 
to  prevent  mass  unemployment,  so  in  1976 
they  will  demand  further  redefinition  of 
these  rules  to  assure  price  sUbtllty.  As  In 
1932  tliey  began  to  understand  that  depres- 
sion expressed  a  structural  crisis  in  the 
economic  order,  so  In  1976  they  will  bsgln  to 
understand  that  UifUUon  expresses  a  struc- 
tural crisis  in  the  economic  order. 

THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FACTOR 


Where  markets  are  truly  free  and  sup- 
ply and  demand  still  set  prices,  that  is  one 
thing.  There  the  price  process  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  left  alone.  But  where 
prices  are  set  by  administrative  decision, 
that  Is  something  else.  If  prices  are  going 
to  be  set  anyhow,  and  if  the  result  of  pri- 
vate price-fixing  Is  chronic  and  continuous 
Inflatton,  then  the  time  has  come  to  substi- 
tute prtce-flixlng  in  the  public  interest  for 
price-fixing  \n  the  Interest  of  private  profit. 
In  short,  where  prices  and  wages  are  already 
administered,  the  pubUc  Interest  must  be 
represented  In  price  and  wage  decisions. 

The  principle  is  easy  enough.  The  harder 
problem  Is  to  devise  the  Institutions  through 
which  tlie  public  Interest  wiU  be  represented 
and  to  establish  the  sUudards  that  wiU  In- 
sure both  equity  and  compliance  in  the  re- 
sults. We  must  hope  that  whatever  national 
administration  we  have  after  1976  will  dis- 
play something  of  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive fertility  of  the  New  Deal.  This  new  role 
of  government  will  no  doubt  bring  on  a  sea- 
son of  hysteria  in  the  business  community, 
as  the  New  Deal  did  in  the  thirties.  But  when 
the  shouting  Is  over,  the  Idea  of  public  Inter- 
vention in  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  breed  Inflation  wlU  become  part  of  the 
landscape  of  things.  Looking  back  people 
wlU  doubUees  wonder,  as  the  young  wonder 
today  about  the  New  Deal,  why  on  earth 
such  senslWe  and  moderate  changes  should 
have  provoked  such  apocalyptic  outcries. 


can  be  enacted  into  law  this  year.  This 
should  be  regarded  as  a  legislative  must 
by  every  Member  of  Congress.  The  No- 
vember 21  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal contains  a  good  summary  of  the  bill 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Unit  Votes  Bhoad  Trade  Bill  To 
Let  Ford  Negotiate  on  Barriers — It  Per- 
Mrrs  Aid  to  Workers.  Firms  Hurt  by 
Imports;   Backers  Fear  Floor  Fight 

(By  Albert  B.  Hunt) 
Washington. — The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee cleared  a  far-reaching  trade  bUl  giv- 
ing the  President  sweeping  new  powers,  but 
the  meastire  still  may  be  twisted  out  of  shape 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Backers  of  the  trade  bill,  including  the 
Ford  administration,  fear  a  number  of  riders, 
Including  protectionist  provisions,  tax  and 
even  gas-deregulation  measures,  might  be 
attached  when  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor 
early  next  month. 

"This  bill  could  very  easily  become  a 
Christmas  tree  bill,"  warned  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Russell  Long  (D.,La.) 
in  reference  to  the  Senate  custom  of  tack- 
ing unrelated  Items  onto  legislation  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  If  this  happens.  It  could 
well  be  impossible  to  send  any  trade  bUl  to 
President  Ford  this  year. 

SEEK  TO   AVOm   ADDITIONS 

As  there  isn't  much  time  left  In  the  cur- 
rent session.  Senate  leaders  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent any  weighing  down  of  the  legislation 
by  extracting  Informal  pledges  from  vari- 
ous members  to  avoid  the  customary  last- 
minute  additions.  But  whether  the  free- 
wheeling Senate  can  show  much  restraint  Is 
a  serious  question,  supporters  of  the  bill 
acknowledge. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill,  approved 
without  any  formal  dissent  within  the  panel, 
nearly  parallels  trade  legislation  that  the 
House  approved   last  year. 

The  bill  gives  the  President  broad  new  au- 
thority to  negotiate  away  various  tariff  and 
nontarlff  barriers  to  trade,  such  as  import 
quotas,  product  standards  and  labeling  re- 
quirements. The  President  also  would  be  em- 
powered to  provide  reUef  to  domestic  indus- 
tries and  to  workers  Injured  by  rising  im- 
ports, as  well  as  to  take  rctaUatory  steps 
agaiuit  trade  practices  of  other  nations. 


SOVIET  PROBLEM  SEKMS  RESOLVED 


SOME  CRfCIAL  DIFFERENCES 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
encouraged  by  recent  progress  on  the 
trade  bill  and  am  most  hoi>eful  that  it 


There  are  a  few  crucial  differences  between 
the  two  versions,  however.  The  most  Impor- 
tant Is  the  Senate  panel's  requirement  of 
specific  congressional  approval  of  negotia- 
tions doing  away  with  various  nontarlff  bar- 
riers; the  House  version  only  gives  either 
body  the  right  to  veto  such  agreements.  But 
free-trade  advocates  claim  the  Senate  com- 
mittee requirement  for  approval  would  Jeop- 
ardize any  negotiations. 

The  Senate  committee  measure  also  con- 
tains a  much  tougher  provision  than  the 
House  bill  in  mandating  that  the  President 
has  to  provide  aid  to  domestic  industries 
hurt  by  Imports,  and  it  gives  Congress 
broader  powers  to  prescribe  more  generous 
assistance  if  it  desires. 

The  committee  version  also  would  make  it 
tougher  for  the  President  to  grant  tariff 
breaks  to  poorer  nations  and  would  go  much 
further  than  the  House  in  requiring  other 
nations  to  give  the  U.S.  concessions  compa- 
rable to  anything  they  receive. 

Although  the  administration  opposes  most 
of  these  Finance  Committee  decisions.  It 
basicaUy  hopes  to  reconcile  major  differences 
In  any  House-Senate  conference  ccHnmttt«e, 
and  It  Is  pleased  that  the  Senate  panel  acted 
on  the  IsUl. 


\ 


Also,  the  problem  of  granting  new  trade 
concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
held  up  the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  months,  appears  to  be  ^e80l^'ed.  These 
benefits  have  been  tied  to  the  Soviets  agree- 
ing to  relax  its  emigration  restrictions,  par- 
ticularly as  they  apply  to  Jewish  citizens 
wishing  to  leave.  But  recently,  the  adminis- 
tration, prodded  by  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D.. 
Wash.)  and  others,  appeared  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  over  this  issue. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  still 
must  spell  out  some  details  of  this  agreement 
before  the  Finance  Committee  on  Dec.  3.  But 
It  Is  believed  this  matter  has  been  satisfac- 
torily resolved  and  isn't  likely  to  endanger 
the  bill's  chances  for  Senate  passage. 

Nonetheless,  organized  labor  and  certain 
Industries,  such  as  shoe  manufacturers,  still 
say  the  legislation  isn't  protectionist  enough 
and  wUl  mount  efforts  to  change  it  on  the 
floor  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D.,  Mont.)  has  indicated  he  wants  to  stave 
off  such  attempts,  but  a  prolonged  flocr 
battle  seems  certain. 

SOME  POSSIBLE  PITFALLS 

Beyond  trade-related  concern,  backers  cf 
the  bill  also  are  worried  that  some  liberals 
may  try  to  tack  on  tax  provisions  increasing 
the  levies  Imposed  on  multinational  and  pe- 
troleum companies.  One  of  the  leading  tax- 
revision  liberals.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D., 
Minn.)  has  promised  he  won't  try  this  be- 
cause he  realized  it  probably  would  kUl  the 
trade  legislation  If  he  were  to  succeed.  But 
other  liberals  mightn't  go  along  with  Sen. 
Mondale. 

And  some  conservatives,  such  as  Sen.  James 
Buckley  (R..  N.Y.),  are  threatening  to  try  to 
add  to  the  trade  bill  a  measure  deregulating 
natural  gas.  This,  too,  would  prompt  an  all- 
out  fight  and  possibly  doom  this  legislation. 
Thus,  the  Ford  administration  and  various 
business  Interests  are  trying  to  dlscoiu-age 
such  a  move. 

Sen.  Long,  for  one,  while  somewhat  opti- 
mistic that  a  bill  eventually  will  pass,  con- 
ceded these  pitfalls  are  real,  and  he  warned 
that  if  even  one  unrelated  amendment  Is 
added  to  the  bill  on  the  floor,  it  cculd  klU  the 
entire   legislation. 

"The  first  non-germane  amendment  we 
approve  means  you're  In  a  trap  that  It's 
going  to  take  you  a  long  time  to  get  out  of." 
he  said.  The  Senate  will  have  only  a  few 
weeks  before  Christmas,  when  Congress 
hopes  to  wrap  up  this  year's  session,  to  avoid 
such  problems  and  pass  the  legislation. 

The  major  sections  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee-approved  bUl   would   provide: 

Tariff-reduction  authority:  The  Presi- 
dent could  reduce  to  zero  any  tariffs  ciir- 
rently  at  ICi  or  less.  Any  tariffs  above  ICT^ 
could  be  cut  In  half.  This  authority  would 
be  for  five   years. 

The  Senate  panel's  bUl  would  give  the 
President  somewhat  more  power  than  the 
House  bill,  which  would  allow  a  reduction  to 
zero  only  on  tariffs  at  5':'<,  or  less.  Under  the 
Senate  committee  version,  as  much  as  85% 
of  all  imports  could  be  duty  free  through  in- 
ternational   trade    agreements. 

Also,  under  the  finance  panel's  version, 
the  President  could  raise  tariffs  generally 
20',;  above  1975  levels.  This  5s  similar  to  the 
House  provision,  but  is  expected  to  be  a  Ut- 
Ue  used  authority. 

Nontarlff  barriers:  The  President  could 
reduce  these  barriers  or  convert  to  tariffs,  but 
It  would  require  approval  from  l^th  houses 
of  Congress.  This  is  significantly^^lfferent 
from  the  House  provision,  which  woiild  give 
either  house  only  the  right  to  veto  such 
negotiations. 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  (D.,  G».),  a  sen- 
ior committee  member.  Insisted  that  Con- 
gress had  to  specifically  endorse  key  non- 
tarlff agreements.  If  the  Senate  approves 
the  bill,  this  surely  wlU  be  part  of  the  mea- 
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sure  and,  11  Sen.  Talmadge  remains  ada- 
mant, It  could  prove  to  be  the  thorniest 
problem  In  any  conference  with  the  House. 

However,  the  Senate  committee  did  de- 
cide to  give  the  President  somewhat  more 
flexibility  In  conducting  these  negotiations 
than  the  House,  which  Insisted  they  be  on  an 
Industry-by-lndustry  basis  In  the  manufac- 
turing area. 

Import  relief:  If  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  which  Is  the  new  name  the 
finance  committee  bill  would  give  the  TarlS 
Commission,  finds  that  a  domestic  Indus- 
try has  been  seriously  Injured  by  rising  Im- 
ports, the  President  would  be  mandated  to 
provide  either  the  relief  recommended  by 
the  commission  or  his  own  version.  This 
oould  be  done  In  the  form  of  quotas,  In- 
creased duties  or  voluntary  marketing  agree- 
ments. 

In  cases  Involving  two  recommended  ver- 
sions, if  Congress  prefers  the  International 
Trade  Commission's  proposal  instead  of  the 
President's,  It  could  override  the  presidential 
action  by  a  majority  vote  of  both  houses.  Po- 
litically, this  probably  would  mean  that 
tougher  types  of  relief  would  be  given  than 
under  the  House  bill,  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent broader  authority  to  decide  on  relief. 
But  it  doesn't  require  him  to  act. 

Bal4tnce-of -payments  protection :  Under 
both  bills,  the  President  would  be  author- 
ized to  impose  a  temporary  16%  import  sur- 
charge or  temporary  quotas  to  correct  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  deficits  with 
other  nations.  Under  the  Senate  committee's 
bill,  the  l>resldent  would  be  mandated  to 
take  this  action  unless  he  determines  it  is 
"contrary  to  the  national  interest."  That 
provision  is  tougher  than  the  House's  ver- 
sion, which  allows  him  to  take  this  action 
only  if  he  wants  to.  The  Finance  Committee 
dropped  another  House  provision  that  would 
have  enabled  the  President  to  take  similar 
action  in  order  to  restrain  domestic  inflation. 
Most-favored-nation  status:  The  P'inance 
Committee  bill  actually  must  await  final  de- 
tails from  Secretary  Kissinger  before  this 
section  is  wrapped  up.  But  It  is  expected  to 
permit  the  President  to  give  major  Commu- 
nist countries  the  same  tariff  treatment  that 
other  industrialized  nations  receive.  In  re- 
turn, the  Soviets  have  promised  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  citizens  allowed  te  emi- 
grate. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  version,  it  is 
expected  that  Congress  will  have  to  approve 
the  initial  granting  of  these  tarlfr  breaks  to 
Communist  countries  as  well  as  any  new  com- 
mercial credits  given  to  them.  And  Congress 
could  veto  any  extension  of  these  trade  con- 
cessions. Under  the  House  version,  the  Presi- 
dent could  give  major  Communist  countries 
favorable  tariff  treatment  only  if  they  have 
a  totally  free  emigration  policy. 

The  Senate  committee's  bill  also  provides 
that  continued  granting  of  favorable  tariff 
treatment  to  non-Communist  industrialized 
nations  would  hinge  on  those  countries  pro- 
viding "substantially  equivalent  competitive 
opportunities  to  U.S.  commerce."  The  Ford 
admlnlstartion  believes  this  condition  is  un- 
workable. 

Adjustment  assistance:  The  Senate  com- 
mittee's 1|U1  would  enable  workers  made  Job- 
less by  rising  imports  to  receive  70%  of  their 
previous  pay  for  52  weeks,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $170  weekly.  This  is  slightly  more  gener- 
ous than  the  House  version,  but  It  would  cost 
the  federal  government  an  estimated  $335 
million  a  year,  compared  with  $350  million 
under  the  House  measure.  That  Is  because 
the  Finance  Committee  would  make  the 
states  pay  part  of  these  benefits. 

Under  the  Senate  panel's  version,  smaller 
companies  also  would  be  eligible  for  some 
aid.  Moreover,  the  bill  would  provlds  up  to 
$1  billion  In  guaranteed  loans,  plus  various 
other  assistance,  to  communities  hard  hit  by 
jobs  lost  to  imports. 


Overall,  this  section  would  be  the  only  one 
in  the  bill  with  a  direct  initial  budgetary  im- 
pact, although  eventually  the  lower  or 
phased-out  import  duties  could  mean  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  more  than  $3  billion  a  year  to  the 
Treasury. 

Tariff  breaks  for  poorer  lands:  The  Finance 
Committee  bill  makes  it  difficult  to  remove 
duties  on  articles  from  lesser-developed  na- 
tions, for  it  draws  a  list  of  conditions  these 
countries  must  meet  before  getting  any  such 
preferences.  This  would  exclude  from  such 
breaks  all  Conununist  nations,  Arab  oil-pro- 
ducing countries,  and  several  Latin  American 
nations.  This  is  much  tougher  than  the  House 
provision. 

Retaliation  and  access  to  supplies:  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  Into  negotiations  assuring  that 
supplies  of  "essential  articles"  are  made 
available  to  the  U.S.  If  this  isn't  done.  It 
would  make  retaliatory  authority  against 
such  countries  more  likely.  Further,  the 
President  could  restrict  imports  or  services 
from  any  country  found  to  discriminate 
against  U.S.  exports.  There  Isn't  any  such  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bUl. 

Tariff  Commission:  Besides  changing  the 
name  to  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Finance  Committee  bill  would 
increase  the  terms  of  commissioners  to  14 
years  from  six  years.  Also,  the  commission's 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  would  rotate 
and  be  appointed  by  the  other  members  in- 
stead of  by  the  President.  All  this  Is  designed 
to  give  the  President  less  control  over  the 
commission,  and  there  isn't  any  comparable 
provision  In  the  House  bill. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  EL- 
DERLY A  SUCCESS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 25  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
contained  an  Interesting  article  which 
illustrates  how  one  highly  successful 
Federal  program  operates  in  New  York 
City.  ^ 

The  nutrition  progrsmti  for  the  elderly, 
which  is  authorized  imder  title  vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  has  been  providing 
hot,  nutritious  meals  to  thousands  of  old 
and  frequently  poor  New  Yorkers  who 
otherwise  would  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  a  sound  diet.  While  the  program  has 
been  a  resounding  success,  there  are 
many  deserving  elderly  who  have  not 
been  able  to  participate  because  the  pro- 
gram is  suffering  from  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  food  prices  over  the  last  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  an  ex- 
tension of  the  nutrition  program,  which 
has  now  been  enacted  into  law.  I  regret 
that  additional  funds  were  not  appro- 
priated for  title  VII  during  the  recent 
debate  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  for,  as  the  attached  article 
shows,  the  nutrition  program  deserves 
added  support  from  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  25,  1974] 

HoT-LuNCH  Programs  Feed  Mind,  Body  of 

Eldtrly 

(By  Deirdre  Carmody) 

Five  days  a  week,  Roger  White  climbs  three 
narrow  flights  of  stairs  In  a  bleak  tenement 
in  the  east  eighties  and  delivers  a  hot  lunch 
to  a  90-year-old  woman  who  has  not  been 
well  enough  to  leave  her  musty  apartment 
for  six  years. 


Although  he  stops  only  long  enough  to 
place  a  hot  aluminum  container  with  rice, 
fried  chicken  and  peas;  a  few  pieces  of  fruit; 
some  bread  and  a  cup  of  juice  on  the  clut- 
tered kitchen  table,  Mr.  White's  visits  and 
bis  few  words  of  banter  are  among  the  last 
fragile  threads  that  still  link  the  old  woman 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  food  that  Mr.  White  totes  up  and 
down  the  shabby  staircases  of  Yorkvllle  is 
supplied  by  Meals  on  Wheels,  one  of  more 
than  200  publicly  and  privately  sponsored 
programs  that  supply  hot  lunches — some  at 
no  cost  and  some  for  a  small  suggested  con- 
tribution— to  the  elderly  poor  in  homes, 
churches,  housing  projects  and  senior  centers 
throughout  the  city. 

For  some  of  the  frail  old  people  of  New 
York,  these  lunches  are  the  key  to  their  sur- 
vival. It  is  not  unusual  at  the  centers  where 
the  lunches  are  served  to  see  a  slice  of  bread 
or  a  piece  of  frui^  furtively  slipped  into  a 
handbag  to  guarantee  the  evening  meal  that 
fixed-income  budgets  cannot  afford. 

A    FtNAL   BARBIKB 

For  still  others,  the  lunch  programs  pro- 
vide the  only  socializing  in  their  lonely  lives 
and  the  final  barrier  that  keeps  them  from 
pt^isslng  over  the  line  between  coherence  and 
senility. 

"I've  worked  In  nursing  homes  and  I've 
seen  so  many  people  just  like  the  ones  we're 
now  feeding  in  their  homes,"  says  Frank 
Power,  director  of  "Meals  on  Wheels,"  a  Ped- 
eraf  program  that  feeds  150  homebound 
elderly  between  72d  Street  and  106th  Street 
on  the  East  Side.  "We're  enabling  them  to 
continue  to  live  at  home  and  to  bold  on.  So 
many  of  them,  if  they  went  into  nursing 
homes,  would  be  senile  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

Hot  lunches  are  being  served  dally  to  30,000 
elderly  people  here  but,  according  to  the 
Mayor's  Office  for  the  Aging,  there  are  300,000 
elderly  people  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  the 
programs. 

The  nutritional  problems  of  the  elderly 
are  particularly  acute  In  New  York  City  be- 
cause on©  out  of  every  20  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  lives  here. 
Of  the  nearly  one  million  elderly  New  York- 
ers, 300,000  are  living  on  annual  Incomes  of 
$2,100  or  less  If  they  are  single,  and  $2,800 
for  two  if  they  are  married,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Office  for  the  Aging. 

THE    HIDDEN    PEOPLE 

An  even  more  staggering  statistic  is  that 
more  than  135,000  old  people  here  (14  per 
cent  of  those  over  66)  are  living  on  $1,318  a 
year  if  they  are  single,  and  $1,661  for  two.  If 
they  are  married. 

"They  are  the  hidden  people  In  our  so- 
ciety," says  Dr.  Luis©  Light,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Home  I!conomlcs 
and  Nutrition  at  New  York  University.  "And 
we  pay  no  attention  to  them." 

"Every  day  we  see  old  wizened,  shriveled 
people  coming  out  of  their  shoes  and  stum- 
bling along  and  we  pass  them  by.  They  are 
not  able  to  cope  with  our  life-styles.  We're 
mobility-oriented,  glamour-oriented,  and  old 
people  have  none  of  these  values  that  we 
hold  so  dear." 

One  of  the  Impyortant  strides  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  these  elderly  p>eople  Is  a 
new  Federal  program  authorized  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It  provides 
hot  meeJs  for  persons  60  and  over  and  is 
now  operating  In  64  centers  In  the  city  that 
each  serve  about  160  people. 

The  only  eligibility  requirement  is  that  a 
person  be  over  60  years  old,  and  there  is  a 
suggested  voluntary  contribution,  which 
ranges,  according  to  the  center,  from  26  cents 
to  85  cents  a  meal. 

INIXATION    AN    ENEMY 

But  theee  programs  are  reaching  only 
portion  of  the  people  for  whom  they  we^e 
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designed.  A  report  recently  Issued  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  conclvtded  that  because  of  in- 
adequate funding  the  Title  VII  programs 
were  not  reaching  97  per  cent  of  their  target 
population  nationally. 

Last  year,  Congress  allocated  SlOO-mllUon 
for  Title  VII  profpranis,  of  which  New  York 
City  got  $4.3-mllllon.  The  final  figure  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  for  the  current  year, 
but  program  administrators  fear  that  even 
If  Congress  allocates  the  same  amount  of 
money,  the  programs  will  have  to  be  cut 
back  because  oi   inflation. 

They  maintain  that  It  is  fal?e  economy 
on  the  part  of  Congress  not  to  allocate  more 
funds  for  the  Title  VII  programs  because 
In  many  cases  these  programs  make  the  diff- 
erence between  an  elderly  persons  cominnlng 
to  live  at  home  or  having  to  give  up  and 
enter  a  nursing  home.  They  contend  that 
maintaining  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  is  ■ 
far  more  costly  than  paying  for  his  hot 
lunches. 

For  instance:  There  wns  a  retired  seaman 
in  his  eighties  who  suffered  from  emplijse- 
ma  and  lived  in  a  one-room  residence  hotel 
near  Ninth  Avenue.  He  was  too  ill  to  go  out 
and  had  virtually  nothing  to  eat  v.hen  he 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Wagner,  who  runs  the  Title  VII  food 
programs  at  the  Hudson  Gul!d-Fuitr,n  Sen- 
ior Association  at  119  Nintli  Avenue. 

Under  her  guidance,  and  working  under 
the  home-bound  allowance  of  Title  VII,  the 
man  was  put  on  public  assistance  and  a 
home-service  team  began  delivering  meals  to 
him.  They  suggested  moving  him  out  of  the 
shabby  residence  hotel,  but  it  was  tlie  man's 
home  and  he  wanted  to  stay  there. 

"My  friends  know  where  I  am,"  he  said. 
"They  come  to  see  me  here." 

The  man  made  few  demands  and  appeared 
to  be  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  live  out 
his  years  in  peace.  Last  spring — two  years 
after  he  began  receiving  help — lie  died 
quietly  while  sitting  on  his  bed  and  watch- 
ing television. 

Mrs.  Wagner  says  that  if  the  ir.in  had 
been  put  into  a  nursing  home,  it  would  have 
cost  the  ta.xpayer  $750  a  jnonth  the  first 
year  because  the  man  was  receiving  welfare 
benefits  and  $765  a  month  for  last  year.  The 
total  cost  tojme  taxpayer  would  have  bean 
$18,420  to  keep  the  old  seaman  in  the  nufsing 
home  for  the  two  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Instead,  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
for  keeping  him  at  home,  where  he  wanted 
to  be,  was  $4,838  for  tho.se  two  years.  Of 
this,  public  assistance  totaled  approximately 
$*,500  and  the  net  cost  to  t>ie  taxpayer  for 
the  man's  meals  was  $308. 

Mr.  Power,  who  receives  .$10,000  in  fund- 
ing for  Meals  on  Wheels,  found  himself  in 
a  predicament  this  year  when  he  realized 
that  the  funding  would  not  stretch  to  In- 
clude the  salaries  of  the  drivers  and  people 
to  carry  the  food  to  the  apartments  of  the/ 
elderly.  Without  tliese  men.  the  program  was 
virtually  stymied. 

So  Mr.  Power  contacted  Wilricat,  a  rthabili- 
tatlon  organization  for  former  drug  addicts 
and  convicts,  which  has  its  own  funding. 
Wildcat  supplied  three  men,  including  Roger 
White,  at  no  cost  and  officials  held  their 
breaths  wondering  what  repercussions  there 
woxild  be  when  it  was  learned  that  former 
drug  addicts  were  knocking  at  the  doors 
and  entering  the  apartments  of  the  home- 
boimd  elderly. 

Tile  gamble  has  paid  off,  according  to  Mr. 
Power  and  it  is  evident  to  a  visitor  accom- 
panying 27-year-old  Roger  White  on  his 
rounds  and  seeing  the  esteem  lu  which  he  is 
held  by  the  old  people  he  serves.  They 
brighten  as  he  enters  their  apartments  and 
they  nod  their  heads  and  cluck  over  him. 
They  extend  frail  hands  to  touch  his  sleeve 
because  for  some  of  them,  he  is  the  only 
human  contact  they  have  left  in  their  lives. 

One  old  woman  who  is  losing  her  sight 


was  frightened  because  she  did  not  know 
how  to  And  her  way  to  the  doctor.  Mr.  Wliite 
told  her  he  would  take  her  there  after  he 
completed  his  rounds,  and  he  did.  He  found 
another  old  woman  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
after  trying  to  prop  her  up  with  pUlows.  he 
ru.shed  back  to  his  office  to  tell  Mr.  Power, 
who  arranged  for  a  doctor  to  come. 

"She  can't  see,  and  her  skin  is  so  old 
that  if  you  touch  it,  it  rips  and  bleeds," 
Mr.  White  said  later. 

ONE-THIRD    THE    REQTTir.EMrNlS 

The.  hot  lunches  served  under  Title  VTI 
aie  mcaat  to  supply  one-thu-d  the  daily 
recoin:iisnded  allowance  of  ntitrienis  that 
the  Food^and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Acadcuiy  of  Sciences  considers  adequate  to 
meet  /.o  laiov.n  nutritional  needs  of  prac- 
ticaUf  all  hsalthy  persons.  An  underlying 
unpiion  is  tliat  the  eldeily  will  be  able  to 
Fleet  the  remaining  daily  lautrltional  require- 
meiits  on  their  owa. — an  assumption  that  is 
often  false. 

IT.e  Title  \ai  lunches  usually  include  three 
cuiices  of  meat  or  fish,  two  and  a  half  cups 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  bread,  margarine, 
half  a  pi.it  of  milk  and  half  a  cup  of  dessert. 
Desserts  range  from  stewed  prunes  or  pine- 
apple titlblts  to  applesauce  and  chocolate 
puddiiig.  Some  programs  also  serve  tea  or 
coffee. 

Ni'tritionlsts  point  out  that  while  the  ac- 
tual nutritional  needs  of  old  people  in  gen- 
eral arc  no  different  from  those  of  younger 
people,  the  elderly  often  suffer  from  chronic 
ilU.c-Steb  that  require  special  diets.  The 
elderly  also  tend  to  cat  less  and  thus  it 
becomes  important  that  what  they  do  eat  be 
nu*r:t;onally  beneficial. 

"In  general  they  are  on  a  mediocre  diet," 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  Harvard  nutritionist, 
said  In  an  interview  the  other  day.  "This  is 
because  of  the  high  price  of  food,  because 
they  are  afraid  to  go  shopping  and  because 
they  do  not  have  good  foodkeeplng  facilities. 

"They  are  plso  often  the  victims  of  fratid," 

Dr.  Mayer  explained.  "They  have  arthritis, 
for  example,  which  they  can't  do  much  about 
so  th3y  are  prey  to  any  quack  who  comes 
along  and  says  he  can  cure  them." 

Dr.  Mayer  said  that  many  of  the  elderly 
poor  suffer  from  low-grade  vitamin  B  de- 
ficiencies that  can  result  in  mental  con- 
fusion. He  said  that  there  were  documented 
cas«  in  which  elderly  people  had  been  in- 
stitutionalized because  of  this.  When  they 
were  fed  a  proper  diet,  with  the  proper 
amounts  of  vitamin  B,  their  mental  confu- 
sion cleared  up. 

Their  mental  problems,  In  these  cases,  were 
probably  caused  by  a  protein  deficiency  since 
the  B  vitamins  are  generally  found  In  such 
protein-rich  food.s  as  milk,  eggs,  beef,  liver, 
whole  gr.-\in  cereals,  fish  and  green  vegetables. 

PROTEINS  A  LUXtrnV  NOW 

»*  Another  disease  that  elderly  people  suffer 
from  is  anemia  and  this,  too,  comes  from 
a  lack  of  protein.  For  many  elderly  persons, 
however,  protein-rich  foods  have  become  a 
luxury  that  they  cannot  include  in  their 
budgets. 

Tlie  pvU-e  of  meat,  for  example,  Is  prohib- 
itive. A  whule  chicken  is  too  much  for  a 
person  living  alone,  and  chicken  parts  are 
too  expensive.  Egg  whites  are  a  classic  source 
of  protein,  but  many  aged  people  have  cut 
eggs  from  their  diets  because  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cholesterol  content 
of  egg  yollis  and  its  possible  adverse  effect 
on  their  hearts  and  blood  vessels. 

Nutritionists  have  generally  observed  that 
the  energy  needs  of  elderly  people  are  less 
than  tljose  of  younger  ones.  But  preliminary 
findings  of  research  conducted  by  Dr.  Orrea 
Pye,  acting  chairman  of  nutrition  programs 
at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University, 
indicate  that  while  older  people  tend  to  save 
their  energy,  when  they  have  to  push  them- 
selves it  cost  them  more  In  calories. 

Thus,  the  energy  that  older  people  have  to 


expend  in  lugging  groceries  upstairs  is  greater 
than  that  expended  by  younger  people.  This, 
in  turn,  causes  the  aged  to  burn  more  calories 
than  younger  people  and.  thus  increases  their 
nutritional  needs.  'V,,^ 

One  of  the  physlologicalYispects  of  aging 
la  a  cognitive  slowing  down.  The  result  is 
that  old  people  can't  process  experiences  as 
rapidly  as  yovnjer  people.  The  elderly,  for 
in.stan<;e,  can  often  be  seen  hesitating  on  the 
sidewalk  long  after  the  traffic  light  has 
changed  while  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
cross.  By  that  time  it  is  often  too  late  .'^nd 
the  light  has  changed  again. 

Tlio  same  process  takes  place  as  tliey  stand 
baifled  before  supermarket  shelves  that  con- 
front them  with  :aore  choices  than  they  arc 
a'ole  to  cope  v/ith. 

"And  they  dont  always  remember  if  they 
ace  cr  not."  says  Dr.  Lui&e  Light,  the  N.T.U. 
riutritio'ii.»-t. 

'■Eatini?  liac  becor.ie  a  chore  to  the  e'der- 
IV,"  adds  Dr.  Myron  Winic.k,  director  of  the 
Institu'e  of  Human  Nutrition  at  Columbia 
University.  "Eating  bocially  has  bee!^  a  fam- 
ily oocasiou  and  they  once  looked  forward  to 
meals."  Now.  living  alone,  they  have  no  in- 
centive to  cook  for  themselves  and  they  fall 
into  what  gerontologibts  call  the  "tea  and 
toast  syndrome." 

Mrs.  Angelina  Kite  is  79  years  old  and  tlia 
high  price  of  food  is  nothing  new  to  her. 
She  remembers  the  Great  Depression,  when 
she  saved  up  to  buv  a  bottle  of  mUi:  evcvy 
other  day  to  give  to  her  two  babies  and  when 
her  husband  stood  in  line  at  the  Veterans' 
office  in  South  Ozone  Park,  Queens,  for  hand- 
outs of  bones,  cake,  fish,  bread  and  vege- 
tables, which  buEiner.s  people  had  donated 
for  the  needy 

But  despite  the  hardships  of  those  days, 
Mrs.  Kite  was  surrounded  by  her  family  and 
mealtimes  v/ere  the  focal  point  of  the  da;-. 
Nov/  she  lives  alone  in  Woodhaven,  Queens, 
and  her  electric  bill  has  doubled  recently 
because  ol  inflation.  She  feels  she  can  ro 
longer  afford  to  put  tlie  lights  on  at  night  so 
now  ."il-ie  eats  her  modest  supper  In  the  war- 
ing light  and  then  tits  quietly  in  the  darl: 
watching  television. 

Moreover,  many  elderly  people  who  li^  e 
alone  buy  packaged  foods  and  convenlenc  a 
foods,  wiiich  tend  to  be  high  in  sodium.  . 

Chewing  Is  another  problem  for  elderly 
people,  whose  teeth  are  often  bad.  Dr. 
Charles  Wlnlck  of  Columbia  University  says 
that  he  recently  visited  Naples.  Fin.,  v,'hlch 
has  a  high  percentage  of  elderly  people  and 
few  children.  Nonetheless,  the  supermarkrt 
shelves  there  were  stacked  with  baby  food, 
indicating  that  there  is  a  sizable  market  of 
elderly  people  who  buy  Infant  food. 

Buby  food  also  solves  another  common 
problem:  the  difficulty  of  buying  single  por- 
tionr;.  With  the  exception  of  TV  dinners, 
most  foods  are  packaged  with  far  more  than 
is  needed  for  one  person  with  not  much  ap- 
petite. 

The  Gerber  Products  Company,  known  fcr 
Its  baby  food,  has  been  test-marketing  focd 
for  "singles"  in  individual  glass  Jars.  One  cf 
the  market  decisions  is  that  the  "singles" 
jars,  which  hold  seven-and-one-half  ounces 
of  food,  do  not  resemble  baby  food  too  closely, 
so  the  tars  are  being  designed  with  a  differei-'?: 
shape  and  distinctive  labeling. 

According  to  John  Whitloclt,  director  <  f 
pxiblic  relations  for  Gerber.  these  adult  food=. 
which  are  quite  highly  sea.soned.  Includ" 
such  meals-in-one  as  Beef  with  Mushroom 
Gravy.  Golden  Chicken  and  Sauce  Supremo 
and  Sweet  and  Sour  Poik.  They  average  97 
cents  a  Jar,  which  can  be  considered  relr- 
tively  expensive. 

Most  specialists  emphasize  that  food  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  nutritional  problems 
of  the  elderly  and  that  problems  of  transpor- 
tation, limited  budget  and  the  desperate 
need  for  socialization  are  of  almost  equal  im- 
port.'ince. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Ccodrlch,  director  of  health 
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care  In  the  department  of  community  medi- 
cine at  Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  believes  that 
health  care  is  now  undergoing  as  major  a 
revolution  as  it  did  75  years  ago  when  it 
shifted  emphasis  from  treating  the  patient 
at  the  bedside  to  studying  the  cell  in  the 
laboratory. 

He  says  that  health  care  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  after-care  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  but  that  doctors  must  go  Into  homes 
and  communities  to  study  how  people  live  in 
order  to  know  how  to  treat  them. 

For  nutritional  programs  to  make  sense, 
therefore,  they  must  be  prescribed  within  the 
context  of  a  person's  entire  way  of  llvlncr. 
Including  his  economic  status  and  cultural 
habits. 

"The  data  doesn't  lie  In  the  vital  organs.  It 
lies  in  people's  lives,"  Dr.  Goodrich  said.  "The 
elderly  are  a  llvina  complex  of  all  the  chronic 
diseases  of  our  tlmeV' 

Hot  lunches  for  tne  elderly— some  of  them 
free  and  others  for  V  small  suggested  vol- 
untary contribution — are  served  by  city  and 
private  agencies  in  churches,  senior -citizens 
centers,  housing  projects  and  other  places 
throughout  the  city. 

Information  about  these  prQgrr.m<!  mny 
be  obtained  by  telephoning  the  Mayor's  Of- 
fice for  the  Aging  at  566-0154. 

CUBA 

Mr.  GOLiiWATER.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I 
am  sure  by  now  the  Members  are  fully 
aware  of  my  concern  over  the  efforts  by 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  to  move  us 
clascr  to  a  detente  v.  ith  Communist  Cuba 
which  could,  in  the  long  run,  ler.d  to  our 
recognizing  the  Cai;tro  government. 

Since  f  first  spoke  out  on  ihis  subject 
I  have  received  many  communic.itions 
complimenting  me  on  my  stsnd  and 
warning  Against  what  could  happen  if 
we  overlooked  the  trj.?  nature  of  the  to- 
talitarian regime  90  miles  o.T  our  south- 
em  coa^it. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  my  point 
of  view  was  put  forth  recently  by  Mr. 
William  D.  Pawley,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Peru  and  Brjzil.  In  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  V/asliineton  Star  Nev.s  of 
October  11,  Pawley  sp.id  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  there  are  still  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  150,000  political  pri-soners 
being  held  in  Castro's  prisons.  He  added 
that  Cuba  hasJ&ecome  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic burden  on  the  Soviet  Union  which 
It  would  like  to  shift  to  us. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  cf  the  area 
and  his  very  intelligent  a  rgiunents  for  the 
United  States  maintaining  a  tough  p3licy 
towards  Cuba,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Pawley's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
IFroni  the  Washington  Star-News.,  Oct.  11 

10741 
Letters  to  the  Editor — Stay  Touch  on  Cuba 
Stv.:  I  am  greraly  distressed  over  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  Senators  Pulbrlght, 
Javits  and  Pell  to  reestablish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Cuba. 

As  I  recently  wrote  Preside ;it  Ford,  Cxiba 
is  probably  the  most  critical  international 
problem  with  which  the  United  States  is 
faced,  and  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, which  were  broken  off  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  not  resumed  by  either  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson  or  Nixon,  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  by  the 
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present  administration  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

We  have  watched  Castro  convert  Cuba  into 
a  Russian  missile,  submarine  and  bomber 
base,  greatly  endangering  the  security  of 
t.he  United  States.  He  maintains  guerrilla 
training  camps  and  actively  conducts  clan- 
destine Red  guerrilla  operations  in  Central 
and  South  American  countries. 

Castro  has  confiscated,  without  compen- 
sation, all  private  business  in  Cuba,  whether 
C'.vned  by  Cubans,  United  States  citizens  or 
other  nationals. 

He  has  cruelly  enslaved  ths  Cuba:-,  people 
of  all  economic  levels,  confiscating  their 
property  and  driving  over  a  million  of  them 
into  exile.  Those  who  remain  (not  by  choice) 
lead  completely  regimented  and  poverty 
stricken  live.-,  unable  to  practice  their  re- 
;':;io:^  .'^plea  upon  by  sovernni:nt  agents  In 
every  blocl:,  pra-tically  on  a  starvation  diet 
because  C.ictro  has  bled  the  co.mtry  of  all 
its  normn!  reso-  rces  in  order  to  finance  his 
!..ibver:-'ivc   actiT'ltic^. 

I  am  Infr.rmcd  that  ?-onie-,v!icrc  In  the 
nclEhborhooi  of  150,000  political  prisoners 
are  held  ii-.  Castro's  pri'.oJif. 

He  h.,f  estabiisljcd  in  the  Sierra  Maestra, 
overlooMiig  our  naval  ba.=e  in  Gitantanamo. 
extremely  liov/errul  artillery,  missiles  and 
.vcapons  frr.il.<shed  by  the  Hnssians  to 
Ihrsatcnour  bare. 

Cuba  13  an  cctivc  Riisslnn  air  and  ur.-.al 
b-se.  Soviet  submarli.c  crew:  are  flov.n  from 
Cuba  to  the  USSR  for  rest  and  rcc:-e:.tion, 
U£.i'.g  Canad;i  cs  an  int:'i-:i-!Cdlr.te  sto'?.  Sev- 
eral Russian  bombers  v.ere  on  a  Cuban  air- 
field as  this  letter  was  written,  and  recently 
txo  KusE,lan  gulded-mlssUe  cruisers  were  in 
Havana  harbor.  Cuba  today  is  more  a  Riusian 
satsllilc  than  ever  befoic. 

All  of  thi-  is  a  treniencjous  drain  on  Russia's 
i  iiourcc?.  Ii  titkcs  t-.vo  tJthrcs  billion  doUaro 
a  year  ta  mi^l.tsli  ti.ls  mllltaiy  bare  sixty 
miles  from  V.i'.  soil,  and  Tu.ssla  Is  hopeful 
that  the  U.S.  uill  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Ciibr,  so  that  our  couutrj's  economic 
aid,  pin.:;  tr.do  and  tourism  which  v.ould 
i..evil>:',;ly  fciilov.-,  7,ov.ld  help  Cu'oa's  eco- 
r.on.ic  f.;tu,ition  ii;.''".;iently  to  relieve  Rus- 
sia of  this  terrlV'le  financiul  burden.  wMle 
keeping  C.iba  firmly  in  the  Communist  poll»- 
Ical  orbit. 

Castro  is  :;  s^di^tlc  assassin  and  continues 
to  'oe  out.spoko;.ly  anii-U.S.  E»en  as  Senator^ 
Javita  and  Pell  were  i;i  Cu'oa  trying  to  im- 
prove relations,  Castro  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  harangued  Prcoideat  Ford  and 
Secretary  Kissinger,  suggested  that  all  devel- 
oping nations  Join  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries in  a  "Third  World"  alliance  against  the 
United  States,  and  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
our  bitter  enerny. 

V\"n,M.\M  D.  PA,\r.Ei.-, 
Fermi.-,-  Ambassador  to  Pcu  and  Uruiil. 


THE  PASSIl-:a  OF  LUTHER  II.  HODG- 
ES, FORMER  GOVERNOR  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  FORMER 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  U.S.  DiiPART- 
MENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  Lu- 
ther Hodges  passed  away  at  Chapel  Hill 
on  October  6, 1974,  a  great  oak  fell  in  the 
forest  and  left  a  vacant  place  against 
the  sky. 

Luther  Hodges  was  a  highly  success- 
ful businessman,  a  wise  and  constructive 
Governor,  and  a  mast  efficient  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Above  and  beyond 
these  things,  however,  he  was  a  great 
human  being  who  walked  and  talked 
with  kings  without  losing  the  common 
touch  and  his  Innate  love  for  the  aver- 
age person. 

Having    been    blessed    by    his    loyal 


friendship  ever  since  our  student  days  at 
Chapel  Hill,  I  sorrowed  with  his  family 
his  friends,  and  all  North  Carolina  iii 
his  passing. 

The  place  which  he  occupied  in  the 
life  of  North  Carolina  and  that  of  the 
Nation  is  well  proven  by  the  many  edi- 
torials carried  by  the  news  media  at  the 
time  of  his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  AshevUle  Citizen,  Oct.  7,  1974) 
Officials  Praise  Hodces 
Lt  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  praised  the  late  Luther 
ir.  Hodges  as  "a  man  of  many  careers  and 
he  performed  all  of  them  with  a  touch  of 
greatness." 

Kod!;e3,  Korth  Carolina  governor  from  1954 
until  Janutry  1961,  died  Sunday  after  being 
stricken  by  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

"When  I  considered  running  for  lieutenant 
go  .ernor  ho  was  one  cf  the  first  people  whose 
acJvlco  I  sought,"  Hunt  sale'. 

"Ho  gave  to  our  state  and  nation  the  1:1  nd 
cf  l-iadcrshlp  seldom  seen  In  one  person.  He 
was  r.  ttatesnian  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  person  who  never  stopped  servi'i" 
2«"orLh  Carolina."  " 

Terry  Sanford,  who  fuccecded  Hodges  in 
lOCO,  L.sued  a  statcme.kt  from  Boston  prals- 
tn^  Hodges  for  his  fairness  during  the  period 
v.hen  racial  integration  swept  the  South. 

"His  courage  and  sense  of  fairness  and 
onlightcnmeni  calmed  the  argry  seas  of  rac  al 
i.lrlfe  and  established  North  Carolina  as  the 
xnr>(}e\  for  t'ne  r.acion. 

"He  gave  us  a  sense  of  purpose  in  eccn^mio 
development  v;hi;e  convincing  the  rest  of  tho 
nailon  of  North  CaroUua's  promise,"  Si.iford 
said. 

State  Democratic  chairm.^n  Jamc.:;  Sug,j 
said  it  was  h.-.rd  to  sum  up  Hodges'  accom- 
pUo.hmenti;  in  a  few  words.  "He  was  such  a 
statement  and  such  an  outstanding  citizen. 
He  leaves  a  vacuum  that  will  probably  never 
be  filled." 

University  of  North  Carolina  president 
William  C.  Friday  said,  "As  chairman  of  the 
Beard  of  Trustees  of  the  university  during 
the  turbulent  fifties,  he  provided  the  quality 
of  leadership  that  sustained  the  Instlt-.-tion 
and  gave  her  strength. 

"The  development  of  the  Rese.irch  Triangle 
Institute  was  one  among  many  of  his  great 
achievements.  This  noble  son  cf  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  greatly  missed." 

Gov.  Jim  Holshouser  recalled  Hodges'  con- 
tributions to  the  state's  economy:  "He 
brought  a  great  deal  of  business  expertise 
to  government,  not  only  In  North  Carolin.i 
but  In  the  nation." 


iFroni  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Oct.  7.  1974] 

Ex-Gov.  Luther  Hodges  Dies 

(By  Howard  Covington) 

Luther  Hartwell  Hodges,  a  share rroprers 
son  who  became  governor  of  North  Carolina 
and  secretary  of  commerce  under  two  presi- 
dents, died  Sunday  In  Chapel  Hill  at  the 
aire  of  76. 

Hodges  died  of  an-  apparent  heart  attack 
while  he  walked  in  the  yard  of  his  Chapel 
Hill  home.  He  was  rushed  to  NO.  Memorial 
Hospital,  but  efforts  to  revive  him  failed.  The 
time  of  death  was  9:35  a.m. 

The  morning  walk,  like  his  exerciser  and 
7  am.  risings,  was  a  stable  feature  of  a  dally 
regimen  for  a  man  who  could  never  retire  to 
the  rocking  chairs  that  friends  and  admirers 
continued  to  shove  in  front  of  him. 

His  accomplishments  spanned  the  worlds 
of  big  business.  International  development. 
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politics  and  government  service  at  home — in 
Washington  and  Raleigh — and  abroad. 

"Luther  Hodges  was  a  man  of  many  ca- 
reers, and  he  performed  all  of  them  with  a 
touch  of  greatness,"  said  N.C.  Lt.  Gov.  Jim 
Hunt. 

E\en  in  recent  years  his  schedule  kept 
him  on  the  move.  In  spite  of  his  third  or 
fourth  retirement  from  one  position  or  an- 
other, he  remained  active  in  business  by 
serving  on  the  boards  of  five  national  com- 
panies. 

He  was  an  irrepressible  salesman,  and  the 
monuments  to  his  accomplishments  were  al) 
aroui'd  his  home  in  Orange  County,  an  area 
still  booming  with  development  spawned  by 
the  Research  Trianf;le  Park. 

Tne  Idea  was  born  while  Hodges  was  gov- 
ernor In  1955  and  blossomed  under  his  lead- 
ership throughout  the  late  60s. 

■•I'm  basically  a  salesman,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview  a  few  years  back,  "I  love  to  try  to 
sell." 

But  Sunday,  some  of  those  who  knew  him 
well,  recaUlng  the  tense  years  following  the 
1954  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  segregation,  said 
that  Hodges  is  engineer  of  the  so-called 
"Pearsall  Plan" — which  kept  the  state's 
school  open  in  spite  of  widespread  sentiment 
for  defying  the  courts  wii.h  massive  resist- 
ance— was  probably  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment. 

"North  Carolina  kept  its  cool,"  said  Hugh 
Morton,  a  close  friend  and  his  1956  guber- 
natorial campaign  manager,  who  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  snapped  a  picture  of  Hodges 
proudly  holding  a  20-lnch  rainbow  trout  he 
had  pulled  from  a  lake  at  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain. 

"Even  overshadowing  the  Industry  that  he 
brought  Into  the  state,  Virginia,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  they  had  a  lot  of  kids  miss- 
ing school,  schools  closing  down,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "We  never  had  a  Nortli  Carolina  school 
child  miss  a  day." 

Former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford,  who  followed 
Hodges  Into  the  governor's  office  In  1960,  also 
singled  out  these  days  and  praised  Hodges 
for  his  fairness  during  that  turbulent  period. 
"His  courage  and  .sense  of  fairness  and  en- 
lightenment calmed  the  angry  seas  of  racial 
strife  and  established  North  Carolina  as  a 
model  for  the  nation,"  Sanford  said. 

Hodges  was  born  Just  inside  Virginia  In 
Pittsylvania  County,  but  hard  times  closed 
the  farm,  and  the  family  moved  to  Leaks- 
ville,  a  town  Incorporated  seven  years  ago 
into  what  Is  now  Eden. 

Hodges  began  work  at  the  age  of  12  as  an 
office  boy  In  a  textile  mill,  earning  a  nickel 
an  hour  for  a  60-hour  week. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  obtaining  a  degree  In  1919 
and  rettirnlng  home  as  secretary  to  a  textile 
mill  vice  president. 

By  the  time  he  had  decided  to  enter  pol- 
itics at  the  age  of  52,  he  was  earning  $75,000 
a  yeir  as  executive  vice  president  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  the  parent  firm  of  the  hometown 
mill. 

He  also  had  made  his  mark  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  as  manager  of  the  Industry 
Division  In  West  Germany  and  as  chief  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  spearheaded  U.S.  efforts  to  help  re- 
build Europe. 

Hodges  announced  as  a  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  1952  at  the  insistence 
of  some  friends. 

"After  doing  the  Job  In  Germany,"  he  told 
Observer  reporters  several  years  ago.  "I  was 
on  a  free  pulley,  so  to  speak,  and  this  lieu- 
tenant governor  thing  came  up." 

He  was  a  political  novice,  but  the  love  of 
the  Democratic  Party  was  nurtured  over  the 
next  20  years  to  the  point  that  even  in  the 
dark  days  of  1972,  Hodges,  a  conservative 
businessman,  stuck  with  his  party  and 
presidential   nominee  George  McGovern. 


"I  owe  a  lot  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
I'm  sticking  with  it  all  the  way,"  he  said. 

A  reluctant  campaigner  at  first,  Hodges 
tackled  being  a  candidate  with  his  usual 
drive  and  zeal. 

"I  covered  100  counties,"  he  said  recapping 
the  years  sometime  later.  "I  bought  .  .  . 
a  dollar's  v;orth  cf  gas  at  a  time.  I  stopped 
in  ailing  stations,  everything  along  the  way." 

Previously  lieutenant  governors  often  were 
handpicked.  This  bothered  Hodges,  who  said: 

"It  Just  came  to  me  somehow  that  this  is 
a  very  Important  Job  and  yet  .  .  .  having 
talked  to  one  or  two  lieutenant  governors, 
I  found  that  they  had  not  worked  to  get  the 
Job. 

"I  realized  that  kind  of  an  approach  was 
pretty  serious  .  .  .  because  some  day  you 
might  lose  a  governor." 

Two  years  later.  North  Carolina  lost  a 
governor.  William  Umstead.  He  report«dly 
detested  Hodges  and  had  cut  him  off  from 
state  affp.irs. 

On  Nov.  7,  1954,  Luther  Hodges,  the  re- 
tired inisinesman  and  part-time  public  of- 
ficial, became  a  full-time  governor  who,  re- 
elected in  1056,  served  more  years  than  any 
governor  In  modern  history. 

Hodges  found  the  state  bureaucracy  mired 
in  Its  own  excesses,  bereft  of  planning  and 
woefully  out  of  step  with  the  times.  Because 
of  what  he  perceived  as  an  antibusiness  atti- 
tude of  former  Gov.  Kerr  Scott,  he  once 
said  North  Carolina  bad  missed  the  postwar 
development  opportunity. 

He  set  out  to  change  matters  on  both 
scores. 

For  example,  Hodges  set  Capitol  Square  on 
its  ear  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  payroll, 
a  100-year  habit  nobody  had  bothered  to 
question.  It  was  just  an  unnecessary  bother 
for  a  busy  man. 

"That  was  the  Hodges  approach,"  Observer 
reporters  Kays  Gary  and  Jay  Jenkins  wrote 
m  capsuling  Hodges's  career  as  governor — 
"no  wasted  motion,  knowing  what  was  being 
done  and  why,  what  needed  to  be  done,  doing 
things  precisely  and  on  time." 

The  governor,  recapping  his  terms  In  office, 
said,  "We  advanced  the  Idea  of  'What  are 
you  planning  for  the  future?'  I  addressed  a 
note  to  all  department  heads  (asking  for  ad- 
vanced budgeting).  It  obviously  terrified 
everybody." 

Hodges  also  launched  a  one-man  campaign 
to  bring  Industry  and  business  to  North 
Carolina,  doing  Just  about  everything,  going 
Just  about  everywhere,  paving  the  way  for 
the  development  that  brought  explosive  in- 
dustrial growth  to  the  South. 

But  his  greatest  satisfaction,  was  getting 
the  state  past  the  ugly  monster  of  racism 
that  was  closing  schools  across  the  South  in 
reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

A  complicated  plan — which  called  for 
state-paid  tuition  to  private  schools  and 
local-option  devices  to  allow  school  boards 
to  close  one  school  or  two,  but  not  the  whole 
system,  if  need  be,  to  avoid  segregation — 
was  sold  by  Hodges  to  the  legislature. 

("The  approach  was)  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  had  to  be  done,  how  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
our  schools  ...  to  save  our  schools.  That 
was  always  the  over-riding  point  of  view 
.  .  .  ,"  he  said  of  the  Pearsall  Plan. 

The  plan  was  adopted  overwhelmingly  In 
a  referendum,  the  safety  valve  provided. 
And  It  was  never  put  to  use. 

"It  was  so  complicated  to  implement,  that 
nobody  ever  used  it,"  said  the  one  observer. 

Token  integration  began  without  school 
closings  and  violence.  A  crisis  passed. 

During  his  tenure,  Hodges  also  cam- 
paigned to  clean  up  North  Carolina,  save  the 
Outer  Banks  and  get  state  and  local  officials 
concerned  about  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment boom  that  he  sparked. 

In  1960,  Hodges  went  to  Los  Angeles  to 
support  Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  presidency. 


Johnson  lost,  but  Hodges  campaigned  that 
fall  for  the  Democratic  ticket  and  won  an 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

As  the  Kennedy  Administration's  house 
businessman,  Hodges  moved  to  stem  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade  and  began  pro- 
moting American  products  abroad  with  the 
same  brass  and  brav\ira  he  had  used  oily  a 
few  years  earlier  to  sell  North  Carolina  to 
American  businessmen. 

Just  as  he  challenged  the  bureaucracy- 
bound  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  he  challenged  American  business- 
men to  modernize  their  factories,  do  m^re 
research   and   compete   in   foreign   markets. 

He  was  tlie  chief  liaison  man  with  Con- 
gress during  debate  on  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  designed  to  liberalize  trade 
restrictions  around  the  world. 

"Even  though  (the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion) was  a  very  liberal  group,"  said  Morion, 
"he  kept  them  out  of  a  lot  of  conservatism." 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  at  the  age  of  66, 
Hodges  said  he  could  finally  see  a  rocking 
chair  in  his  future.  He  announced  his  resig- 
nation as  commerce  secretary  and  said  he 
and  bis  wife  Martha  were  going  home  to 
Chapel  Hill. 

"I  have  two  Kennedy  rockers  at  home," 
he  said  smiling  at  the  time,  'and  I  haven't 
tried  either  one  of  them." 

Hodges  did  come  home — to  speculation 
that  he  would  run  for  governor  again. 

He  promptly  quashed  these  rumors  and 
took  over  as  chairman  of  the  Research 
Triangle  Foundation,  a  dream  that  now  had 
a  home  In  the  5,000-acre  Industrial  park 
near  Durham,  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh.  The 
rocking  chair  waited. 

In  addition,  he  took  Jobs  handed  him  by 
government,  such  as  a  study  of  the  state's 
higher  education  system  at  the  request  of 
Gov.  Dan  Moore. 

President  William  C.  Friday  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  CarolUia  system  said  Sunday, 
"This  noble  son  of  North  Carolina  will  be 
greatly  missed." 

Hodges  also  joined  in  political  campaigns 
with  almost  eager  anticipation,  stumping  for 
just  about  any  Democrat  who  would  ask. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  that  could  stop 
him. 

Early  one  June  morning  in  1969,  however, 
the  Hodges  home  In  Chapel  Hill  was  ravaged 
by  fire.  Hodges  escaped  with  back  Injuries 
and  a  broken  right  foot  after  leaping  from 
a  second-story  window.  Mrs.  Hodges  died 
from  cardlaSb  arrest. 

After  w^eeks  of  healing,  Hodges  was  back 
on  his  feet  again,  receiving  honors,  watching 
the  Research  Triangle  expand  and  playing 
the  role  of  elder  statesman  to  his  party  and 
his  state. 

In  February  1970  Hodges  surprised  his 
friends  and  family  by  marrying  his  former 
secretary,  48-year-old  Mrs.  Louise  Flnlayson. 
Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  married  them  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  two  went  on  a  three- 
week  honeymoon  In  Europe. 

After  living  awhile  In  Raleigh,  launching 
business  and  pleasure  forays  from  a  town- 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Hodges 
finally  moved  back  to  Chapel  Hill. 

Morton  said  that  he  had  seen  his  old  friend 
in  the  mountains  "two  or  three  times"  this 
summer  and  that  in  spite  of  serious  heart 
surgery  several  years  ago,  Hodges  seemed  as 
fit  and  healthy  as  ever. 

The  last  visit  brought  Hodges  his  record- 
breaking  trout  catch. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  noon 
Tuesday  at  the  University  Methodist  Church 
In  Chapel  Hill,  where  Hodges  was  a  member. 
Rev.  Langill  Watson  will  officiate.  A  grave- 
side service  will  t>e  held  at  4  p.m.  at  the 
Overlook  Cemetery  in  Eden. 

Hodges  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Louise:  a 
son,  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  North  Carolina 
National  Bank;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Donald 
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Bernard  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Mrs.  John 
Plnlay  of  New  Delhi.  India,  and  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Beulah  HalzUp  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Edwards, 
both  of  Eden. 


[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Oct.  7,  1974] 

Go-Go  Governor  Hodges  Broke  Rules,  But 

He  Got  Results 

(By  Jay  Jenkins) 

Raleigh. — Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  sat  In 

the  governor's  chair  longer  than  any  elected 

chief    executive    In    N.C.    history,    but    he 

warmed  It  less. 

The  smiling  man  with  the  thinning  white 
hair  was  a  go-go  governor — literally  and 
figuratively — before  he  moved  up  to  be  U.S. 
secretary  of  commerce  In  1961. 

He  logged  more  than  60.000  miles  per  year 
In  vehicles  ranging  from  Jet  planes  to  bull- 
dozers. He  knew  Murphy,  Manteo — and 
Moscow. 

With  uncommon  energy  and  Imagination, 
he  led  and  pushed  the  state  ahead  Indus- 
trially. 

His  intercst.s  were  a.s  wide  as  hLs  vltnllty 
was  unboimded. 

Scraps  of  paper  along  the  roadside  irked 
him.  He  kicked  off  an  antl-Utterbug  cam- 
paign that  cleaned  the  highways — and  saved 
an  estimated  550.000  per  year  In  maintenance 
costs. 

To  promote  his  Industrial  program,  which 
broke  all  records,  he  led  safaris  to  Chicago. 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  even  Europe — and 
posed  in  his  underwear  for  a  national  pic- 
ture magazine  story  about  N.C.  businesses. 

His  first  wife.  Martha,  was  Indignant  when 
she  saw  the  pictures  of  the  governor  model- 
ing N.C. -made  underwear.  Undismayed,  he 
said,  "If  It  will  do  the  state  any  good,  I'm 
for  It." 

Practicing  politicians  often  were  Indig- 
nant, too.  Hodges  had  made  an  unorthodox 
entry  into  politics,  and  his  unconcern  about 
flouting  the  rules  infuriated  them. 

He  v.as  telling  his  press  conference  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  had  named  a  young  lawyer 
from  Chapel  Hill,  Paul  Johnson,  as  his  ad- 
ministrative aide, 
ris.he  a  democrat?"  a  reporter  asked. 
'T)h,  my  goodness,  I  forgot  to  ask  him," 
Hodges  said.  Blasphemy,  said  the  profes- 
sional pols — under  their  breath. 

In  1960.  Hodges  opposed  John  F.  Kennedy 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
and  supported  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  Hodges 
worked  lor  Kennedy  during  the  campaign 
and  in  1961  began  a  four»year  tenure  as  U.S. 
secretary  of  commerce. 

Afterward  he  and  Mrs.  Hodgea  "retired" 
to  their  spacious  home  In  a  .shaded  glen  In 
Chapel  Hill.  A  "retired"  Hodges  maintained 
a  more  active  pace  and  faster  gait  than  most 
executives,  as  he  lured  industrial  tenants  to 
the  Research  Triangle  he  helped  found. 

Afl  the  second  non-lawyer  to  reach  the 
Governor's  Mansion  in  59  years  (farmer  Kerr 
Scott  was  the  other),  businessman  Hodges 
bridled  at  red  tape,  at  what  he  considered 
the  loose  handling  of  taxpayers'  money. 

He  learned  he  had  to  do  by  persuasion 
and  cajolery  what  he  had  been  able  to  do 
with  an  order  as  vice  president  of  Marshall 
Field,  the  big  Chicago  department  store. 

The  impatience  often  shone  through,  how- 
ever. Someone  told  him  to  ask  a  certain 
state  official  about  a  matter. 

"No."  said  Hodges.  "Ask  him  the  time  of 
day,  and  he'll  tell  you  how  to  make  a  watch." 
As  a  newcomer  to  the  political  arena, 
Hodges  during  hU  early  months  In  office 
was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  criticism.  He 
learned. 

A  political  foe  Journeyed  to  Tarrjtown, 
N.Y.,  where  Hodges  lived  for  awhile  when 
he  was  with  Marshall  Field.  It  developed  that 
Martha  Hodges  bad  once  registered  as  a 
Republican. 

Soon  afterward,  the  governor  said  In  a 
speech  that  a  man  couldn't  be  too  careful. 


even  about  "how  his  wife  registers. "  He  used 
laughter  as  chloroform. 

His  political  unorthodoxy  rules  out  the  "in- 
formal cabinet"  of  advisers  many  governors 
have  used.  It  led  him,  when  he  ran  for  a  full 
term  as  governor  In  1956  agamst  negligible 
opposition,  to  another  unprecedented  step. 

A  total  of  329  people  contributed  about 
$40,000  for  his  campaign.  At  its  close.  Hodges 
found  hb  war  chest  still  contained  $10,000,  or 
25  per  cent  of  the  contributions. 

Without  pubUclty  (until  a  contributor 
tipped  a  newsman),  Hodges  refunded  25  per 
cent  of  the  contribution  of  each  person  ex- 
cept himself,  Mrs.  Hodges  and  a  handful  of 
clo.«e  friends. 

"To  me,  it  w.os  the  only  proper  thing  to 
do."  Hodges  said  latsr. 

Unasked  and  unwanted  by  the  profes- 
sionals, Hodges  ran  for  lieutenant  governor 
in  1952.  With  typical  thoroughness,  he  lat- 
ticed the  state  for  votes. 

"My  name's  Luther  Hodges.  I'm  a  busi- 
i.essman,  not  a  politician.  I  will  appreciate 
ynur  vote,"  was  his  standard  approach. 

The  suave  Hodges,  who  was  to  make  tele- 
vi^^lon  almost  hia  personal  property,  had  some 
conipalgn  cr.rds  printed,  but  for  a  couple  of 
days  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  hand  out 
one. 

Finally,  after  he  had  eaten  In  a  restaurant, 
he  walked  to  the  cashier  and  with  hb  money 
thrust  out  a  card.  "I'll  appreciate  your  vote," 
he  said,  and  bolted  for  the  door. 

He  hired  a  man  to  put  up  campaign  posters 
along  the  roads.  And,  the  day  after  he  had 
won,  he  hired  the  man  to  take  all  of  the 
pesters  down. 

As  Governor,  Hodges  had  to  deal  with  the 
thorniest  issue  that  could  confront  a  chief 
executive  In  the  South— segregation  de- 
cisions by  the  courts. 

Under  his  leadership.  North  Carolina's  lim- 
ited desegregation  set  an  example  that  be- 
came a  model  as  sister  states  threshed  about 
in  the  throes  of  futile  massive  resistence. 

He  was  more  religiously  inclined  than  even 
some  of  his  friends  realized.  "Ill  pray  over  it 
and  let  you  know."  he  said  of  some  difficult 
decisions.  He  prayed  often  as  North  Carolina 
charted  its  school  course. 

Hodges  was  governor  when  a  succession  of 
hurricanes  thundered  Into  the  state.  In  a  Jet 
plane,  the  same  month  he  took  office  upon 
the  death  of  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead,  he 
flew  to  the  coast  from  Chicago. 

On  the  coast,  he  swayed  In  the  howling 
wind  as  he  Inspected  the  damage  In  a  mar- 
iners slicker.  In  Morehead  City,  he  and  a 
federal  official.  Tom  Goodwin,  were  in  a  hotel 
room  In  bathrobes  whUe  their  clothes  dried. 
Mrs.  Frances  Jarman,  a  Durham  radk> 
broadcaster,  was  In  town  and  telephoned  for 
an  Interview.  She  was  Invited  up. 

Mrs.  Jarman  began  her  broadcast  by  in- 
toning, ""We  are  speaking  to  you  tonight  from 
the  governor's  hotel  room  .  .  ." 

Hodges  quickly  broke  in  and  said  over  the 
live  microphone,  "For  goodness  sakes. 
Frances,  tell  them  Tom  Goodwin  is  here,  too." 
Gov.  Umstead  did  not  like  Luther  Hodges. 
Even  while  he  was  Ul,  Umstead  refused  to 
call  on  Hodges  or  update  him  on  affairs  of 
state. 

But  Hodges,  turning  honorary,  ex-officlo 
offices  such  as  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  Into  working  Jobs,  boned  up  on 
state  government. 

And  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Nov.  7, 
1954,  when  he  received  a  telephone  call  at 
his  home  in  LeaksvUle  that  Umstead  had 
died,  he  was  no  stranger  to  his  duties. 

Although  he  had  less  than  two  months  to 
prepare  for  the  1955  legislature.  Hodges  en- 
Joyed  a  good  batting  average.  He  lent  his  sup- 
port to  the  PupU  Assignment  Act,  bedrock  of 
the  state's  answer  to  segregation  decisions, 
and  it  was  enacted. 

This  business-man  governor  began  drop- 
ping   In.    unannoimced,    on    various    boarxl 
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meetings.  He  began  asking  '"why"  certain 
things  were  done  as  well  as  "how."  Tradl- 
tlonal  answers  didn't  satisfy  him. 

New  terms  began  to  be  heard  around 
Capitol  Square — long-range  planning,  busi- 
nesslike approach,  public  relations.  He  re- 
organized the  State  Highway  Commission  to 
"take  highways  out  of  politics,"  he  consoli- 
dated other  agencies. 

In  the  1957  legislature,  be  embarked  on  a 
course  that  some  politicians  would  have  con- 
sidered political  suicide:  He  got  the  lawmak- 
ers to  alter  the  corporate  tax  structure  'to 
promote  equity"  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $7 
million  per  year. 

Hodges  predicted  the  Influx  of  new  busi- 
ness would  more  than  offset  the  temporary 
revenue  loss.  Tl:e  actual  loss  was  below  esti- 
mates. Smokestacks  sprouted. 

The  last  General  Assembly  In  a  governor's 
term  Is  his  "lame  duck"  legislature. 

Rid  of  most  or  his  patronage,  a  chief  execu- 
tive Is  inclined  to  coast  that  session — either 
because  he  realizes  his  weakened  situation 
or  because  he  has  future  ambitions  and 
doesn't  want  to  make  new  enemies. 

Once  again,  Luther  Hodges  made  unortho- 
doxy his  orthodox  procedure.  He  presented 
an  ambitious  program  to  the  1959  session, 
helped  make  North  Carolina  the  first  st^te 
in  the  Southeast  to  adopt  a  minimum  wage 
(75  cents  an  hour)  and  Installed  a  state 
withholding  tax. 

You  would  have  to  go  far  to  conjure  up  a 
more  appealing  background  for  a  politician 
than  the  one  Hodges  could  claim. 

He  was  born  In  a  bona  fide  log  cabin,  one 
of  nine  children  of  a  tenant  farmer.  Just 
across  the  Virginia  state  line  from  Leaks- 
ville.  (Consolidation  of  the  three  towns  of 
I^eaksville,  Draper  and  Spray  were  accom- 
plished In  1967,  and  now  all  three  are  called 
Eden.) 

When  he  was  young,  his  family  moved  to 
Leaksvllle.  Hodges  worked  for  50  cents  a  day 
in  the  mills,  and  as  a  news  boy  on  a  train. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

After  graduation  he  Joined  the  office  force 
of  Fleldcrest  Mills.  Moving  steadUy  up  the 
ladder,  he  was  a  vice  president  of  Marshall 
Field  and  Co.  He  retired  In  1950.  at  62,  "'to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  public  service." 
Many  governors  have  a  personal  trade- 
mark. Clyde  Hoey's  was  a  wing  collar  and 
swallowtail  coat.  Kerr  Scott's  was  a  cigar  and 
a  rosebud.  Luther  Hodge's  was  a  white  car- 
nation In  his  lapel. 

On  his  first  day  as  governor,  Hodges 
bought  a  carnation  and  pinned  It  on.  Pre- 
vloxisly  he  had  never  worn  lapel  decorations. 
A  woman  once  asked  why  he  began  wearing 
the  flower. 

"A  red  rose  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  the 
president  of  Marshall  Field  and  Co.  every 
day  for  50  years,"  Hodges  answered.  Later,  he 
recalled,  "'that's  the  only  answer  I  knew.  I 
really  don't  know  why." 

While  he  was  still  lieutenant  eovernor,  he 
was  musing  on  his  entry  Into  the  untried 
field  of  politics. 

"When  I  left  Marshall  Field,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  come  back  to  North  Carolina  and 
try  to  repay  the  state  for  all  the  things  It 
has  given  me. 

"You  don't  count  those  things  In  money." 

[Prom  the   Greensboro  Dally  News, 

Oct.  7.  19471 

SiTF>ij»3  Heart  Attack  at  Home  in  Chapel 

Hill:    Former    Governor    Hodges    Di>:s 

(By  Ned  ClUie) 
Former  governor  Luther  H.  Hodges,  a  man 
of  moderation  In  almost  all  things  except 
determmatlon  and  dedication  to  a  cause  he 
felt  was  right,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Sunday 
morning  In  Chapel  Hill. 

Death  ended  a  brilliant  public  service  ca- 
reer  which   he  Insisted   on   continuing  far 
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beyond  what  most  men  are  willing  to  do 
and  a  life  which  a  man  of  his  energy  would 
have  wanted  to  go  on  much  longer. 

Hodges'  life  was  filled  with  both  storybook 
successes  and  more  than  a  few  personal 
hardships,  including  tragedies. 

He  was  76  at  the  time  of  his  death  which 
came  shortly  after  he  suffered  an  unexpected 
attack  at  the  home  he  and  bis  wife  moved 
into  approximately  one  year  ago.  Hodges  was 
pronounced  dead  at  9:35  a.m.  by  a  Chapel 
Hill  Memorial  Hospital  physician  foUowmg 
his  arrival  at  the  hospital  15  minutes  earlier. 
Chapel  Hill  rescue  squad  volunteers  tried 
vainly  to  prolong  his  life  after  arriving  at 
his  home  shortly  before  9  a.m.  and  life-sav- 
ing efforts  tried  after  his  arrival  at  the 
hospital. 

Hodges'  death  brought  an  outpouring  of 
statements  of  regret  and  shock.  He  had 
seemed  in  perfect  health  as  late  as  Saturday 
afternoon  when  he  attended  the  NC-Pitt  foot- 
ball game  at  Kenan  Stadium. 

Basically  a  man  of  no-nonsense  and  pomted 
words  when  there  was  a  job  to  be  done, 
•  Hodges  held  at  least  two  outstanding  distinc- 
tions from  his  governorship :  he  sefved  longer 
than  any  other  chief  executive  and  he  was 
the  last  of  the  old-school  governors. 

He  became  governor  following  the  death  of 
Gov.  William  Umstead  in  office  in  1954  and 
was  succeeded  by  Terry  Sanfcrd  who  trans- 
formed the  office  Into  part  of  the  New  South 
image. 

The  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  Hodges  was 
born  In  a  log  cabin  on  a  Virginia  tobacco 
farm  Just  across  the  N.C.  border.  He  twice 
quit  school  In  Rockingham  County,  where 
his  family  moved  when  he  was  three,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  afford  to  go. 

His  first  Jobs  included  sweeping  floors  In 
his  father's  store  the  family  ran  after  they 
left  the  farm.  His  first  public  Job  was  as 
office  boy  for  the  Carolina  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Mills  in  Leaksvllle  where  he  was  paid  five 
cents  an  hour. 

That  mill  where  he  first  made  a  nickel  an 
hour  was  owned  by  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany. Hodges  later  became  vice  president  of 
that  company. 

After  he  quit  school  the  second  time  to 
earn  money  for  college,  the  Rockingham 
County  school  superintendent  urged  him  to 
continue  his  education,  apparently  seeing 
potential,  and  predicted  he  would  someday 
be  governor. 

His  financial  resources  were  still  so  limited 
after  enrolling  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  that  he  worked  as  a  cafeteria  as- 
sistant, babysitter  for  professors,  and  peddled 
bibles  out  of  a  backpack  during  the  summers 
to  meet  his  higher  education  expenses. 

From  that  humble  beginning,  however, 
Hodges  climbed  the  ladder  of  success  In  the 
Horatio  Alger  tradition,  so  much  so  that 
some  years  ago  he  was  presented  In  New  York 
with  the  Alger  award  for  his  achievements. 

Hodges  rose  to  the  top  of  Marshall  Field 
and  Company,  took  time  off  to  serve  as  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  durhig 
World  War  II,  and  refused  an  offer  of  assist- 
ant secretary  of  Agriculture  before  return- 
ing to  North  Carolina.  He  also  became  a  top 
Rotarlan  and  served  In  an  international  ca- 
pacity in  that  club  during  those  years. 

Hodges  first  entered  politics  In  North  Car- 
olina in  1952  only  after  concluding  his  dis- 
tinguished private  Industry  career  and  after 
becoming  wealthy  (he  was  paid  $75,000  a 
year  with  the  Field  Company).  That  was  at 
an  age  when  many  men  would  have  been 
content  to  think  of  themselves  and  not  an- 
other career. 

He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  with 
Gov.  William  Umstead  In  1952  and  became 
governor  less  than  two  years  later  when  Um- 
stead died.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  a 
full  term  as  governor,  giving  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  serving  longer  than  any  other 
chief  executive.  He  served  as  governor  from 
1954  to  1960. 
Hodges  was  best  known  during  his  gov- 
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ernorshlp  for  securing  decent  Industry  for 
the  state,  but  one  of  his  major  accomplish- 
ments was  the  way  he  bandied  the  matter 
of  school  administration  becavise  of  the  his- 
toric 1953  school  Integration  decision. 

He  once  said  the  school  problems  were  his 
biggest  worry  as  governor.  It  was  under  his 
direction  that  the  1955  General  Assembly 
enacted  the  Pearsall  Plan  which — although 
never  actually  used — Is  credited  with  help- 
ing Insure  peace  continuation  of  the 
states  public  school  system. 

Hodges  once  said  In  an  interview  about 
his  decision  on  the  Pearsall  Plan:  "'I  con- 
sider the  calm  manner  In  which  North 
Carolina  handled  its  Integration  problems 
the  number  one  achievement  of  my  admin- 
istration, and  also  thorniest  problem." 
With  the  election  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  whom  Hodges  campaigned  for  dur- 
ing the  1960  election,  Hodges  once  again 
rose  to  a  position  of  national  prominence 
In  governmental  affairs. 

He  was  named  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
the  Commerce  Department.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond cabinet-level  official  picked  by  Kennedy 
to  help  him  run  his  administration. 

As  secretai-y  of  the  Commerce  Department 
he  was  a  dynamic  reformer  and  salesmen 
championing  International  trade. 

He  stepped  down  from  this  position  In 
1964  and  returned  to  live  In  Chapel  Hill.  He 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Research  Triangle  In  that  year. 

He  had  little  use  for  politicians  of  this 
decade  who  spend  millions  on  campaigns. 
'They're  all  crazy,"  he  said  in  a  1972  Dally 
News  interview. 

When  Hodges  ran  for  a  full  term  as  gov- 
ernor be  raised  $25,000  and  $5,000  was  left 
when  the  campaign  was  over.  He  ordered  the 
money  returned  to  the  people  who  bad  con- 
triouted. 

Hodges  public  career  went  untarnished 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  he  was  a  partner 
with  Bobby  Baker  In  a  mctel  chain  and 
suffered  some  public  embarrassment  when 
Baker  ran  afoul  of  the  law  a  decade  ago. 

One  of  his  trademarks  during  his  years 
as  governor  was  a  white  carnation  In  his 
lapel.  He  said  he  bought  a  carnation  after 
his  first  day  of  presiding  in  the  Senate  as 
lieutenant  governor  becavise  his  spirits  were 
so  low.  He  lUced  the  fiower  and  wore  one  every 
day  he  remained  in  office. 

A  man  of  plentiful  energy,  be  afforded  him- 
self one  known  luxury  during  his  term  as 
governor;  breakfast  In  bed.  "That's  the  only 
time  I  bad  to  relax."  be  once  said  of  that 
service. 

Tragedy  hit  Hedges  In  the  slimmer  of 
1S6P  while  he  was  serving  as  a  $1  a  year 
head  of  the  Research  Triangle,  a  Job  he  took 
after  resigning  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
four  years  earlier. 

Fire  struck  his  home  In  Chapel  Hill  and 
his  wife  died  from  that  blaze.  Hodges  escaped 
by  leaping  from  a  second  story   window. 

Following  his  recovery  from  that  fire,  he 
moved  In  March  1970  to  Raleigh  after  marry- 
ing his  secretary  at  the  Research  Triangle. 
But  his  love  for  Chapel  Hill  brought  him 
back  there  a  year  ago  to  a  new  home. 

He  never  considered  himself  anything 
other  than  a  common  man,  despite  his  major 
accomplishments. 

Once  while  on  a  hurricane  Inspection  trip 
to  the  coast  while  he  was  governor.  Hodges 
seated  himself  In  the  back  seat  of  the  state 
limousine  between  two  five  gallon  cans  full 
of  gasoline  (service  stations  were  closed) 
and  directed  the  driver  to  the  scene  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

In  early  January  1965  when  he  left  the 
Commerce  Department  post,  Hodges  was 
given  three  standing  ovations  by  workers 
In  the  department  at  his  departure  cere- 
monies. 

He  told  that  group  of  workers  "We've  all 
got  humility  In  us  and  I've  got  more  than 
my  share  today." 
Phillips  said  he  maintained  cIof«  contact 


with  Hodges  throughout  the  years,  not  only 
as  a  friend,  but  also  through  their  associa- 
tions with  the  Rotary  Club. 

'"Of  all  the  leadership  I've  knowi.  In  mj- 
llfetlme,  he  probably  has  contribu;ed  as 
much  as  any  single  person  In  government, 
not  only  In  community  development  but  In 
building  the  good  life. " 

Surviving  In  addition  to  his  widow  are  one 
son,  Luther  H.  Hodges  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  North  Carolina  National  Bank 
In  Charlotte;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Flnley  and  Mrs.  Betsy  Bernard;  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  noon  Tuesday  at 
University  Methodist  Church  In  Chapel  HUl 
with  the  Rev.  LanglU  Watson  officiating. 
Graveside  services  will  be  In  Overlook  Cem- 
etery m  Ede-  at  4  p.m. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Luther  H. 
Hodges  UNC  Memorial  Fund  in  care  of  Presi- 
dent WUlicm  Friday,  P.O.  Box  2688  in  Chapel 
HUl. 


[From  the   Greensboro  Dally  News,  Oct.  7, 
1974] 

DEA'ra  OF  Hodges  Mourned  as  Loss  to 
State.   Nation 

State  and  local  government  leaders,  per- 
sonal friends,  and  close  associates  mourned 
the  death  of  former  Gov.  Luther  Hodges 
Sunday  and  praised  him  highly  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  state  and  nation. 

""He  was  the  first  real  leader  in  industrial 
development  In  the  state."  said  former  Gov. 
Dan  Moore,  "Gov.  Hodges  was  a  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  fellow  governor  and  his 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  state  and  nation." 

Hodges,  who  served  as  governor  from  1964 
until  January  1961,  died  Sunday  after  being 
struck  bv  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  In 
Chapel  Hill. 

Moore  said  he  and  his  wife  visited  Hodges 
during  the  halftime  of  the  Carolina-Pitt 
game  Saturday.  "He  seemed  to  be  In  excel- 
lent spirits.  I  was  really  shocked  and  grieved 
when  I  heard  about  it  this  morning  today." 

Mrs.  Moore,  said,  "When  I  hugged  and 
kissed  him,  I  didn't  reaUze  it  would  be  the 
last  time.  He  looked  perfectly  fine,"  she 
said. 

Those  who  knew  Hodges  well  and  woiked 
with  him  cited  his  contributions  to  the  Re- 
search Triangle,  his  leadership  during  the 
racially  turbulent  fifties,  and  his  efforts  to 
bring  industrial  development  to  North  Caro- 
Una. 

In  a  statement  issued  from  Boston,  Duke 
University  President  Terry  Sanford,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hodges  In  1960  as  governor,  praised 
Hodges  for  his  fairness  during  the  days  racial 
turmoil  embroiled  many  other  southern 
states. 

Sanford,  said,  "His  courage  and  sense  of 
fairness  and  enlightenment  calmed  the  an- 
gry seas  of  racial  strife  and  established  North 
Carolina  as  the  model  for  the  nation." 

"'He  gave  us  a  sense  of  purpose  In  eco- 
nomic development  while  convincing  the, 
rest  of  the  nation  of  North  Carolina's  prom- 
ise." 

William  C.  Friday,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  praised  Hodges"  lead- 
ership during  the  "turbulent  fifties"  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  saying 
that  it  "sustained  the  Institution  and  gave 
her  strength." 

"The  development  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Institute  was  one  among  many  of  his 
great  achievements.  This  noble  son  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  greatly  missed." 

George  Herbert,  president  of  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  said,  "He  was  a  man  who 
liked  bold  ideas  and  new  concepts.  It  was 
because  of  that  sense  that  he  perceived, 
when  the  Idea  was  first  presented  to  him  as 
governor.  Just  how  such  a  major  center  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  triangle  of  the 
universities  could  contribute  to  the  state." 
Herbert  said,  ""His  own  personal  action  got 
the  thing  off  the  ground  to  begin  with.  He 
always  remained  personally  Interested,  even 
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in  Washington  .  .  .  and  devoted  a  major  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  It  right  up  until  the 
time  he  retired  about  three  and  a  half  years 
ago. 

lit.  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  called  Hodges  "a  man 
of  many  careers  who  performed  all  of  them 
with  a  touch  of  greatness."  Hunt,  who  said 
Hodges  was  one  of  the  first  persons  he  con- 
sulted when  considering  running  for  lieuten- 
ant governor,  praised  him  "as  a  statesman  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  person  who 
never  stopped  serving  North  Carolina." 

State  Democratic  Party  Jim  Sugg,  said 
Hodges'  death  "Is  a  real  loss  for  the  state 
and  nation.  He  was  such  an  outstanding 
personality  and  did  so  much  for  mankind." 
Gov.  Jim  Holshouser  recalled  Hodges'  con- 
tributions to  the  state's  economy.  "He 
brought  a  great  deal  of  business  expertise  to 
government,  not  only  In  North  Carolina  but 
In  the  nation.  He  was  the  first  governor  to 
conduct  foreign  Industrial  hunting  efforts 
for  North  Carolina,  or  for  any  state  In  the 
country. 

One  of  the  men  who  led  a  major  trade  and 
Industry  mission  to  Europe  was  John  Harden 
of  Greensboro.  "It  was  one  of  his  principle 
eiTorts  and  he  asked  me  to  handle  It  so  I 
took  about  60  North  Carolinians  over  there," 
Harden  recalled.  "He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
real  fine  spirits  of  North  Carolina.  His  mag- 
nificent Intellect  and  energy  were  his  out- 
standing qualities,"  said  Harden  who  also 
was  appointed  by  Hodges  as  chairman  of  the 
N.C.  Library  Council  and  the  N.C.  Personnel 
Council. 

Charlie  Philips,  dean  of  the  Guilford 
County  legislative  delegation,  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  with  Hodges.  "I 
was  a  freshman  when  be  was  a  senior  and  I 
got  a  letter  from  him  welcoming  me  to  col- 
lege," Philips  recalled.  "That  was  in  1916," 
he  said. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  Dally  News. 
Oct.  7,  1974) 

Hodges'  Careeb  a  Obive  for  Business, 
Trade  Growth 

Washington. — Luiher  Hodges'  career  In 
official  Washington  was  much  the  same  as 
it  was  diu-ing  decades  of  private  life  and 
public  service  in  North  Carolina — a  drive 
for  expanded  trade  and  broader  business 
opportunities  mingled  with  touches  of  the 
down-home,  Rockingham  County  voice. 

It  began  long  before  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  ever  heard  of  the  Tar  Heel  gover- 
nor who  brought  better  business  and  a  bet- 
ter wage  to  thousands  of  Hodges'  fellow 
Carolinians. 

In  fact,  when  the  future  president  was 
just  out  of  his  teens  and  into  Navy  blue, 
Hodges  was  already  in  Washington,  an  ex- 
perienced businessman  running  the  textile 
division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
during  World  War  II. 

Before  he  was  to  leave  Washington,  Hod- 
ges also  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  and  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

But  Hodges  was  not  to  receive  acclaim  for 
his  business  acvimen  until  the  60s,  when  he 
and  then  still  unkonwn  Terry  Sanford 
backed  up  a  yoimg  Massachusetts  senator 
for  the  presidential  nomination  in  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention.  Hodges, 
retiring  as  a  Tar  Heel  governor,  may  have 
supported  Senate  Majority  leader  Lyndon 
D.  Johnson  up  to  the  convention  but  his  de- 
cision to  throw  in  with  Sanford  for  Ken- 
nedy later  helped  him  with  a  cabinet  post 
v.ith  the  young  president. 

Kennedy  began  picking  cabinet  members 
In  December,  1960.  While  he  was  looking 
for  a  secretary  of  commerce,  he  also  ran 
across  a  Burlington  Democrat  whom  he  ul- 
timately chose  for  a  spot  on  the  Inderal 
Trade  Commission. 

A.  Everette  Maclntyre  remembers  the  ear- 
ly days  of  the  Kennedy  transition. 

"The  last  Monday  night  before  the  elec« 


tion.  the  man  who  spent  a  big  port  of  the 
Democrat's  hoiu*  on  television  with  Ken- 
nedy was  Luther  Hodges.  You  could  tell 
Kennedy  had  great  confidence  In  him  and 
was  Impressed  with  the  manner  Hodges  pro- 
moted business  in  North  Carolina.  When 
Kennedy  was  looking  for  men  about  45  years 
of  age,  he  appointed  Hodges,  who  was  about 
61,  as  his  secretary  of  commerce.  I  believe 
he  was  the  oldest  man  In  the  administration 
until  Ellsworth  Bunker  came  along  later," 
Maclntyre  recalled. 

Hodges  gained  almost  Instant  notoriety 
about  town  as  the  only  cabinet  member  who 
not  only  occasionally  drove  himself  to  work, 
but  did  It  In  a  sporty  new  Thunderblrd. 

William  M.  Cochrane,  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  then  an  aide 
to  former  U.S.  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
still  chuckles  over  the  spectacle. 

"He  used  to  laugh  that  he  was  the  oldest 
member  of  Kennedy's  cabinet  but  the  only 
member  to  drive  a  Thunderblrd."  Cochrane 
recalled. 

Says  Horace  T.  Kornegay.  now  president 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute  but  In  1961  a 
freshman  Congressman,  "H?  was  the  only 
member  of  the  cabinet  not  a  member  of 
the  'Cadillac  Brigade' — and  who  bragged 
about  it." 

Hodges'  tenure  as  secretary  of  commerce 
from  1901  until  1965  was  generally  non-con- 
troversial. He  traveled  extensively  acroes 
the  country  and  throughout  the  world  pro- 
moting trade  expansion  and  created  within 
his  department  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  an 
agency  that  continues  In  existence. 

He  also  worked  on  and  helped  shape  a 
series  of  legislation  known  as  "the  Kennedy 
round,"  a  package  of  legislation  providing 
incentives  for  Increased  world  trade  through 
lower  tariffs  and  other  features. 

He  quickly  gained  a  reputation  as  a  very 
demanding  and  impatient  administrator  who 
required  spyeed  as  well  as  exactness  from  his 
employees.  One  former  aide  distinctly  recalls 
Hodges'  habit  of  nervously  jiggling  a  handful 
of  quarters  while  chewing  on  a  pencil  and 
thinking  through  his  tougher  decisions. 

Don  Bishop,  a  former  executive  assistant  to 
Hodges,  said.  "That  pencU  helped  him 
through  a  number  of  spots.  It  made  him 
think." 

Hodges  was  also  well  at  home  In  the  semi- 
official social  Washington.  He  lived  In  the 
city's  well-to-do  northwest  section  on  Upper 
Connecticut  Avenue  near  other  members  ot 
the  North  Carolina  Congressional  delegation. 
Though  his  children  had  grown  up,  he  and 
his  first  wife  enjoyed  the  Washington  social 
life,  said  Kornegay,  "particularly  those  that 
related  to  North  Carolina  events." 

Kornegay  recalls  Hodges  as  being  one  of 
the  more  popular  cabinet-level  officers  In 
town. 

"He  was  the  truly  outstanding  man  in  the 
Kennedy  cabinet."  the  Greensboro  native 
said.  "There  were  others  who  were  top-notch, 
but  In  his  particular  Job  the  man  and  the 
Job  came  together  about  as  well  as  any  I  ever 
saw  In  government." 

But  Hodges  may  have  found  It  difficult  not 
being  a  governor  after  he  came  to  the  cabi- 
net. A  former  aide  recalls  a  story  that 
Hedges'  driver  once  told. 

It  appeared  that  when  Hodges  was  gover- 
nor he  had  a  siren  on  his  official  car  that  the 
Highway  Patrolmen  who  served  as  drivers 
could  use  to  speed  the  governor  to  his  meet- 
ings. 

One  day,  when  Hodges'  Commerce  Depart- 
ment driver  was  making  the  two-block  trip 
to  the  White  House,  the  limousine  was  held 
lip  at  a  spotlight. 

"Use  your  siren,  and  go  on,"  Hodges  In- 
structed the  driver. 

"But  Governor,  this  car  don't  have  no 
siren,"  said  the  incredulous  driver. 

While  he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Hodges  also  served  on  various  commlssioos 


including  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board,  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Fiscal  Problems. 

After  the  assassination  of  Kennedy,  Hodges 
served  out  the  remaining  years  of  Kennedy's 
first  term  and  left  Washington  shortly  before 
Johnson  was  inaugurated  In  1965. 

But  current  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
Dent  of  South  Carolina  remembers  Hodges 
fondly.  He  said.  "He  was  a  Carolinian  of 
great  dimension  whose.<Bolld  impression  on 
his  native  state  and  the  nation  Is  indelible. 
He  served  with  distinction  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  where  his  innovative  and  "pro- 
gressive leadership  stand  as  a  model  for  those 
who  followed." 

IFrom  the  Greensboro  Dally  News,  Oct.  7 
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Hodges:  Local  Boy  Made  Good 

(By  Rick  Neal) 

Eden. — While     former     Gov.     Luther     K. 

Hodges  will  be  remembered  in  history  au  a 

leader  at  both  state  and  national  levels,  in 

this  community  he  also  will  be  looked  on  as 

"the  local  boy  who  made  good." 

Mayor  Jones  Norman,  60,  recalled  his  ex- 
periences with  the  former  governor  Sunday 
afternoon,  noting  "I've  known  him  ever  since 
I  can  remember." 

He  added,  "I  used  to  carry  his  newspapers, 
work  for  him  and  with  him.  He  was  a  good 
man." 

The  governor  was  born  in  a  small  log  cabin 
Just  across  the  state  line  in  Cascade,  Va. 

"I  remember  he  said  he  used  to  have  to 
sleep  in  the  loft,"  Norman  smiled.  "You  know, 
that  cabin  Is  still  standing,  or  at  least  It  was 
last  summer.  The  stone  chimney  has  fallen 
in  though." 

The  mayor  noted  he  and  Hodges  used  to 
work  together  at  Fleldcrest  Mills  Inc.,  which 
at  that  time  was  Marshall  Field  and  Co. 

"He  came  out  of  school  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
started  as  an  office  boy  here,"  Norman  said. 
"And  he  worked  his  way  all  the  way  to  the 
top,  coming  up  through  the  ranks." 

He  left  the  industry  as  the  general  man- 
ager, or  executive  vice-president,  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Norman  recalled  that  Hodges  success  in- 
variably brought  him  criticism  in  both  busi- 
ness and  political  endeavors. 

"Of  course  that  was  mostly  Jealousy."  the 
mayor  said.  "The  governor  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  once  he  set  a  goal  could  reach  it, 
and  he'd  work  day  and  night  to  get  there." 
Norman  went  on  to  say  that  he  remembered 
Hodges  felt  "the  political  machine"  was 
against  him  In  the  early  1950's  when  he  was 
running  for  Lt.  Governor  and  Governor. 

"He  worked  all  over  the  state  and  reached 
his  goals."  Norman  said.  "Then  went  on  to 
become  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Despite  the  positions  of  state  and  national 
Importance,  he  still  m&intained  roots  in 
Rockingham  County. 

"Even  while  he  was  governor  he  continued 
to  be  a  member  of  our  church — LeakesviUe 
Methodist  Church — and  helped  us  get  a  new 
church  built,"  he  recalled. 

Norman  said  he  and  Hodges  used  to  travel 
outdoors  often. 

"The  governor  loved  to  hunt  and  fish."  he 
noted.  "He  was  especially  fond  of  the  hunt, 
but  I  think  he  loved  to  hear  the  dogs  run- 
ning— and  running  after  them — more  than 
anything.  I  guess  that  comes  from  him  being 
raised  in  the  country." 

Their  favorite  spot  was  a  farm  near  Ruffln. 
"The  governor  was  the  type  of  man  who 
knew  the  first  names  of  the  people  who 
worked  for  him,  despite  the  size  of  the  plant," 
Norman  added,  "It  always  made  the  day  go 
better  for  the  employes  when  he  would  Just 
talk  to  them  for  a  moment  or  tnx),  knowing 
their  names." 
The  mayor  continued,  "He  was  an  honest, 
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dedicated,  and  dovim  to  earth  man.  He  was 
also  a  friend. 

"That's  how  hell  be  remembered  around 
here." 


[Prom  the  Wlnston-Salem  Sentinel, 

Oct.  7.  19741 

Ex-GovERNOR   Hodges,  Man  or  Many 

Careers,  Dead 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. — When  former  North 
Carolina  Gov.  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  died 
Sunday  he  was  close  to  the  soil,  as  be  was 
when  he  was  born. 

Hodges,  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  was 
working  In  the  rose  garden  of  his  heme  In 
Chapel  Hill  when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  declared  dead  at  the  age  of  76  upon 
arrival  at  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital. 

Between  the  tenant  farm  In  Virginia  and 
the  rose  garden  in  Chapel  Hill,  Hodges  carved 
a  career  that  Included  a  longer  term  of  serv- 
ice as  governor  of  North  Carolina  than  any 
man  In  modern  history — six  jears  and  two 
months. 

He  also  served  as  secretary  of  commerce 
under   Presidents   Kennedy   and   Johnson. 

Hodges  left  a  widow,  the  former  Louise 
Finlayson,  whom  he  married  In  1970.  His 
first  wife,  the  former  Martha  Blakeney.  died 
In  a  fire  that  destroyed  their  home  In  Chapel 
Hill  in  1969. 

Other  survivors  Include  his  son,  Luther  H. 
Hodges  Jr.  of  Charlotte,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  North  Carolina  National  Bank. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  In  Chapel 
Hill's  University  Methodist  Church  at  noon 
Tuesday.  He  will  be  burled  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday 
in  Overlook  Cemetery  in  Eden. 

Hodges  entered  politics  in  1952  after  re- 
signing as  vice  president  of  Marshall  Field 
and  Co.,  a  textile  chain.  He  ran  successfully 
for  lieutenant  governor. 

Two  years  later,  he  became  governor  upon 
the  death  of  William  Umstead.  He  won  his 
own  term  In  1956.  Because  governors  are 
not  allowed  to  succeed  themselves  after 
serving  a  full  term,  his  tenure  In  the  office 
exceeded  that  of  any  modern  governor. 

Hodges  campaigned  enthusiastically  for  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  In  1960  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  commerce.  He  served 
throughout  Kennedy's  term  and  for  a  year 
imder  Johnson.  Then  he  retired  and  moved 
to  Chapel  Hill. 

Hodges,  as  governor,  presided  over  the  be- 
ginning of  racial  desegregation  in  North 
Carolina.  His  major  concern,  however,  was 
expanding  and  diversifying  the  state's  in- 
dustrial economy. 

Hodges  was  the  first  American  governor  to 
go  to  Europe  to  seek  foreign  Investment  in 
his  state.  In  1957,  he  announced  plans  for  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  in  the  Ralelgh-Dur- 
ham-Chapel  Hill  area.  That  project  con- 
sumed much  of  his  attention  and  energy  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Hodges'  course  when  prersure  for  desegre- 
gation mounted  In  the  1950s  was,  for  the 
South  at  that  time,  one  of  moderation. 

He  vigorously  advocated  a  plan  called  the 
"Pearsall  Plan"  which  would  have  given 
white  parents  state  aid  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools. 

But,  as  he  had  hoped.  It  was  never  used. 
He  once  told  an  Interviewer,  "I  consider  the 
calm  manner  In  which  North  Carolina  han- 
dled its  Integration  problems  the  No.  1 
achievement  of  my  administration.  It  was 
also  my  thorniest  problem." 

Men  who  knew  him  rpoke  after  his  death 
of  Hodges'  leadership  in  resolving  racial 
problems,  development  of  the  state's  econ- 
omy, patronage  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Park,  and  education. 

"His  courage  and  reuse  of  fairness  and 
enlightenment  calmed  the  angry  seas  of 
racial  strife  and  established  North  Carolina 
as  the  model  for  the  nation,"  said  Duke 
University  President  Terry  Sanford,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hodges  as  governor. 

Sanford  also  praised  Hodges  for  giving  the 


stute  "a  seiise  of  purpose  in  economic  devel- 
opment while  convincing  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion of  North  Carolina's  promise." 

Gov.  Jim  Holshouser  had  similar  thoughts. 
"He  brought  a  great  deal  of  business  ex- 
pertise to  government,  not  only  In  North 
Carolina  but  In  the  nation." 

William  C.  Friday,  University  of  North 
Carolina  president,  said:  "As  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  university  dur- 
ing t.he  turbulent  Fifties,  he  provided  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  sustained  the 
institution  and  gave  her  strength." 

Lt.  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  said  Hodges  was  a 
■man  of  many  careers.  He  performed  all 
of  them  with  a  touch  of  greatness.  He  was  a 
statesman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
who  never  stopped  serving  North  Carolina." 

But  Hodges  did  not  serve  six  years  as 
governor  without  being  criticized. 

Labor  leaders  protested  vehemently  when 
Hodgej  sent  the  state  Highway  Patrol  to  a 
textile  mill  in  Henderson  to  quell  a  violent 
strike. 

He  was  also  accused  of  doing  the  bidding 
of  business  interests  In  1957  when  he  per- 
suaded the  legislature  to  change  the  formxila 
for  state  taxation  of  corporations.  < 

The  biggest  political  storm  of  his  tenure* 
came  when  he  appointed  B.  Everett  Jordan 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  m  1958.  Critics  said  Jordan 
was  S3nt  to  Washington  to  keep  the  seat 
warm  for  Hodges.  But  Jordan  eventually 
served  14  years  in  the  Senate  before  losing 
the  1972  primary. 

His  family  left  the  tenant  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia shortly  after  his  birth  and  moved  to 
North  Carolina.  He  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  before  en- 
tering business  after  World  War  I. 

[From  the  Wlnston-Salem  Sentinel, 

CfX.  7,  19741 

He  Started   Oirr  Behind — North   Carolina 

Came  Out  Ahead 

(By  Gene  Whitman) 

When  Luther  Hodges  retired  m  head  of 
Marshall  Field  Enterprises — later  named 
Fleldcrest — and  came  from  Chicago  to  enter 
politics,  he  sent  a  tremor  down  the  spine 
of  the  state's  old-line  politicians. 

That  was  nothing  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  them  after  he  entered  the  gov- 
ernor's office. 

He  applied  business  principles  to  offices 
which  had  been  govemored  only  by  political 
considerations  for  decades.  He  even  Issued  an 
order  that  the  state's  employes  were  to  stop 
loafing  around  and  go  to  work. 

When  Hodges  announced  for  lieutenant 
governor  In  1952,  he  made  one  of  his  opening 
campaign  speeches  to  the  Rotary  Club  in 
Wlnston-Salem. 

A  reporter,  expecting  the  blg-buslness 
tycoon  to  have  the  usual  highly  financed 
publicity  staff,  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  sp)eech. 

"1  don't  have  a  copy,"  Hodges  said.  "But 
you  can  have  my  notes."  He  handed  over 
several  pages  of  items  he  had  Jotted  down. 

He  had  not  only  given  an  original  speech — 
something  novel  in  politics — he  had  actually 
written  It  himself. 

Hodges  started  far  behind  In  his  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  nomination,  which  then 
assured  election.  The  political  favorite  was 
Roy  Rowe,  a  popular  senator  from  down  east. 

But  Hodges  applied  the  same  selling  prin- 
ciples to  politics  which  he  had  used  as  a 
Bible -salesman  to  earn  his  college  tuition.  He 
got  out  and  saw  prospects,  thousands  of  them 
a  day.  He  enlisted  young  people — at  the  polls 
that  year.  It  seemed  the  Hodges'  campaign 
was  being  run  by  teen-agers. 

It  worked.  When  the  votes  were  counted, 
Hodges  was  far  ahead  In  the  field  of  six.  Rowe 
was  second. 

Marshall  Kurfees  of  Winston-Salem  was 
third. 

Hodges  went  Into  the  lieutenant-governor's 
office  and  proceeded  to  upset  political  align- 


ments by  dolnc  thtogs  like  ap.olatlng  a  pro- 
hibitionist to  head  the  Senate  committee 
that  handled  liquor  bills. 

Two  years  later,  when  Gov.  William 
Umstead  died,  Hodges  became  governor  and 
really  launched  his  business  program. 

North  Carolina  Is  still  benefitting  from 
niany  of  Hodges'  programs.  Here  are  a  few: 

He  pushed  a  new  corporate  tax  structure 
through  the  General  Assembly  which  made 
this  state  more  attractive  to  Industry  and 
started  the  rush  of  Northern  Industrial 
plants  to  this  state. 

He  bad  the  General  Assembly  start  wlth- 
holdmg  state  Income  taxes  from  salaries.  The 
move  wasn't  too  popular  at  the  time. 

When  you  ride  on  Silas  Creek  Parkway, 
you  might  remember  that  It's  there  because 
of  Luther  Hodges. 

Eack  In  the  '50's,  Winston-Salem  badly 
needed  this  street  circltag  the  western  part 
of  town  to  Wake  Forest.  But  state  highway 
officials  were  In  the  midst  of  building  this 
city  the  first  expressway  In  North  Carolina. 
They  w-eren't  about  to  start  another  major 
project  here. 

Gov.  Hodges  took  a  big  chunk  of  the  "gov- 
ernor's highway  stirplus" — surplus  funds  the 
governor  was  permitted  to  allot — and  built 
the  parkway. 

Hodges  had  good  relationship  with  the 
press,  but  he  once  expressed  dismay  that 
writers  could  never  get  his  middle  Initial 
right. 

"I've  been  called  everything  from  Luther  A. 
Hodges  to  Luther  Z.  Hodges,"  he  told  re- 
porters once.  "Only  those  who  hit  Luther  H. 
Hodges  were  right." 

Then  Hodges  quipped  that  he  knew  some 
of  the  critics  of  the  press  wondered  whether 
the  Information  they  were  writing  was  cor- 
rect "if  you  can't  get  a  simple  thing  like  my 
middle  Initial  right." 

He  said  It  was  easy  to  remember:  It  was 
the  same  as  his  last  name — "H." 

After  that,  bis  Initial  was  correct  more 
frequently. 

He  had  a  great  friendship  with  Robert  M. 
Hanes  of  Wlnston-Salem,  late  president  of 
the  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

In  fact,  the  two  men  envisioned  most  of 
the  plans  that  brought  the  Research  Triangle 
to  the  state. 

"Bob  Hanes  has  a  great  mind,"  said  Hodges 
at  a  luncheon  In  Wlnston-Salem  one  time. 
"He,  not  me,  shotild  have  been  governor  of 
North  Carolina." 

Hodges  often  told  people  that  Chapel  Hill 
"Is  the  most  fascinating  community  In  the 
state." 

"When  I  get  a  chance  to  retire,  I'm  golqs 
to  live  t'aere,"  he  once  said. 

And  he  did. 

[From  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel,  Oct.  7, 

19741 

Busy  Retirement 

A  news  account  once  noted  that  Luther 
H.  Hodges  retired  at  the  age  of  52,  after  a 
long,  varied  and  successful  career  In  which 
he  rose  from  the  humblest  of  orglns  to  top 
positions  in  business  and  public  service. 

Hodges  died  yesterday  at  76,  after  a  "re- 
tirement" that  included  service  as  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  U.S.  secretary  of  com- 
merce, and  m  a  host  of  other  civic  and  gov- 
ernment positions.  The  Horatio  Alger  story 
was  only  a  beginning. 

In  a  state  that  gives  its  governors  labels — 
"Good  Roads  Governor,"  "Education  Gover- 
nor"— Luther  Hodges  might  well  have  been 
styled  the  "Development  Governor."  He  is 
perhaps  best  remembered  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  a  monu- 
mental Institution  that  was  only  a  part  of 
his  extensive  Industry-hunting  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

Long  years  of  work  as  a  mill  hand  In  his 
youth  left  Hodges  uniquely  qualified  to  speak 
on   the   low-wage   industrial   base   that   he 
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sought  to  Improve  with  the  state's  first  mini- 
mum-wage law,  industrial  cllverslflcatlon  and 
development.  Yet  he  felt  that  his  proudest 
accomplishment  as  governor  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  community  colleges 
and  technical  schools  to  otter  the  education 
that  he  saw  as  the  key  to  a  better  life  for  Tar 
Heel  workers. 

Luther  Hodges  was  a  developer  who  sought 
grov/th  and  progress  for  the  better  life  that 
they  could  bring  for  human  beings.  In  his 
o\v  n  words,  "You  simply  cannot  have  a  pros- 
peroiis  state  unless  the  people  as  a  whole 
share  It.  That's  not  socialism.  That's  Just 
darn  good  business  sense."  His  service  left 
North  Carolina  a  better  place  not  Just  for 
business  and  Industry,  but  for  Its  people, 
as  well. 

(Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Oct.  8,  1974| 
Luther  Hodces:    A   Great   Career  Is  Ended 

Few  men  have  entered  the  governor's 
office  In  North  Carolina  with  less  of  the 
people's  confidence  than  Luther  H.  Hodges 
had  In  November,  1954.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
blur  In  most  people's  minds:  a  businessman 
who  had  upset  the  politicians  with  a  per- 
sistent, one-man  handshaking  tour  to  win 
the  unwanted  position  of  lieutenant  gover- 
nor two  years  earlier. 

But  In  his  six  years  in  the  governor's  chair, 
following  the  death  of  William  B.  Umstead, 
most  North  Carolinians  came  to  respect  their 
"businessman  governor."  He  learned  politics 
fast  and,  applying  a  practical  Idealism  to 
state  affairs,  moved  North  Carolina  forward 
on  a  broad  range  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic fronts.  As  a  consequence,  few  men 
have  left  the  governor's  office  with  greater 
esteem  than  he  enjoyed  In  January.  1961. 

As  a  chief  execiitlve  of  Marshall  Field  Co. 
In  Chicago,  he  had  lived  most  of  his  adult 
life  outside  North  Carolina.  He  came  homo 
to  run  for  public  office,  he  said,  to  repay  the 
state  for  the  benefits  it  had  given  him.  a 
sharecropper's  son  who  had  done  well. 

When  he  assumed  the  governorship.  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  South  were  in 
tumult  over  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
calling  for  an  esid  to  "separate-but-equal" 
public  schools.  The  next  spring,  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  all  schools  desegregated  "with 
aH  deliberate  speed."  From  Virginia  on  down 
through  the  Deep  South  tier  of  states,  po- 
litical leaders  called  for  "massive  resist- 
ance"— even,  at  first,  with  a  willingness  to 
close  the  schools  If  they  had  to  be  Inte- 
grated. 

Citing  public  education  as  North  Carolina's 
only  hope  for  progress.  Gov.  Hodges  refused 
to  entertain  such  Ideas.  But  building  public 
pressure,  particularly  in  the  east,  forced  him 
to  come  up  with  an  alternatU'e — the  so-called 
"Pearsall  Plan."  Under  the  plan,  a  school, 
several  schools  or  an  entire  district  could  be 
closed  upon  the  vote  of  the  people  In  that 
district  if  the  situation  became  "intoler- 
able." The  state  would  provide  tuition  grants 
to  send  children  to  private  schools. 

Gov.  Hodges  endorsed  the  plan,  publicly 
presented  It  to  the  people  of  the  state  In  a 
series  of  local  meetings  and  won  approval 
for  It  In  the  legislature  and  by  the  voters  in 
a  statewide  ist^rendum.  He  pledged  that  It 
would  never  be  used  and  it  was  not.  But  It 
helped  to  calm  public  passions  until  racial 
attitudes  could  be  adjusted,  and  It  turned 
"school  closing"  from  political  rhetoric  to 
hard  choice — a  choice  the  people  did  not 
really  favor  when  the  shouting  died. 

North  Carolinians  still  debate  whether  the 
"Pearsall  Plan^^as  necessary.  Many  people 
feared  both  its^implementation  and  the 
precedent  It  set.  But-  the  fact  remains  that 
in  seizing  the  Initiative,  Gov.  Hodges  diverted 
the  state  from  proposals  that  might  have 
been  even  more  extreme — and  largely  put 
out  the  fire. 

Probably  more  Important,  in  lasting  terma, 
than  his  work  on  that  matter  was  his  crea- 


tion of  the  Department  of  Administration, 
which  brought  the  scattered  state  bureauc- 
racy under  control.  It  gave  the  state  a  sound 
budgetary  and  expenditure  system  for  the 
first  time  In  Its  history. 

His  other  reforms  Included  the  work-re- 
lease system  in  state  prisons  and  a  statewide 
system  of  technical  schools  and  community 
colleges.  His  national  Impact  as  an  Industry 
himter  helped  to  raise  the  per  capita  Income 
of  North  Carolina  families. 

Throughout  his  years  as  governor  and  his 
later  service  as  secretary  of  commerce.  Gov. 
Hodges  remained  a  humble,  hard-working 
and  considerate  man,  attentive  to  the  people 
who  worked  with  him.  He  won  from  them, 
as  from  the  voters,  loyalty,  affection  and  per- 
sonal esteem.  He  set  an  example  for  other 
businessmen  and  politicians,  an  example 
that  will  be  long  remembered. 

(Trom  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,   Oct.   8, 

1974) 

Lttther  H.  Hodges 

Whoever  may  be  the  latest  "New  South" 
governors,  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  of  North 
Carolina  was  certainly  among  the  first — and 
the  best. 

He  was  technically  a  Virginian,  having 
been  born  Just  across  the  line  from  his  boy- 
hood home  town  of  Leaksvllle;  but  in  all  else 
he  was  Tar  Heel  to  the  marrow.  He  liked  to 
recall  a  story  about  the  man  who  moved  his 
family  across  the  state  line  and  was  under- 
stood to  say,  "Goodbye,  God,  we're  going  to 
North  Carolina."  That  was  all  wrong.  Mr. 
Hodges  would  add  with  an  engaging  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  What  the  man  really  said  was 
"Good:  By  God,  we're  going  to  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Certainly  the  most  severe  test  of  Luther 
Hodges'  character  and  leadership  as  governor 
of  North  Carolina  came  with  the  Broicn 
school  desegregation  decision  of  May,  1954. 
It  was  a  challenge  to  settled  ways  that  called 
for  level-headed  leadership,  and  it  was  wait- 
ing for  him  when  the  early  death  of  Gov. 
William  B.  Umsteac!  propelled  him  Into  the 
governor'si  mr-nsio    . 

Luther  Hodges  Insisted  that  North  Caro- 
lina chart  an  independent  course,  combin- 
ing cautious  adjustment  with  strict  lawful- 
ness. The  course  sounds,  these  20  years  later, 
almost  drearily  unadventurou»r  But  when 
one  considers  the  climate  of  the  time.  It 
was  anything  but  that.  In  his  native  Vir- 
ginia, Sen.  Harry  Byrd  was  Insisting  on 
"massive  resistance,"  while  through  the 
Deep  South  a  strident  defiance  of  the  law 
was  all  the  rage — and  It  was  literally  a  rage. 

The  Hodges  middle  way  did  not,  indeed  it 
could  not,  please  everyone.  More  progressive 
Tar  Heels  criticized  Luther  Hodges'  calls  for 
"voluntary  segregation,"  and  some  felt  that 
In  sponsoring  the  so-called  Pearsall  Plan 
(which  provided  a  stand-by  procedure  for 
closing  local  schools  In  "Intolerable"  situa- 
tions) the  governor  surrendered  a  vital  prin- 
ciple. Fortunately,  the  mechanism  was  never 
used;  its  practical  effect.  In  fact,  was  to 
disarm  the  furious  racial  radicalism  that 
bred  turmoil  and  arrested  progress  through- 
out much  of  t!.e  South.  In  longer  perspec- 
tive, what  seems  Important  Is  that  North 
Carolina  began,  in  relative  peace,  the  hard 
task  of  ending  school  segregation  without 
the  school  closings  and  violence  that  put 
places  like  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Clinton, 
Tenn.,  on  the  map. 

The  system  of  public  education  survived. 
Above  all,  racial  conflict  did  not  become  a 
crippling  and  consuming  preoccupation  of 
North  Carolinians.  A  modicum  of  good  nel^h- 
borllness  was  preserved.  Governor  Hodges,  by 
wise  leadership,  left  himself  elbow  room  for 
the  emphasis  on  economic  development  and 
governmental  reorganization  that  became  the 
hallmark  of  his  admlnstration.  The  Research 
Triangle  Park,  which  he  developed  and  took 
great  pride  in,  was  another  monument — ^per- 


haps the  best — to  his  energy  and  his  hos- 
pitality to  good  Ideas. 

No  doubt  a  good  measure  of  Luther  Hodges' 
Independence  could  be  traced  to  the  unortho- 
dox origins  of  his  political  career.  When  he 
filed  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1952,  he 
aspired  to  an  office  that  tended  to  be  treated 
as  a  plum  for  affable  legislative,  politicians 
whose  major  qualification  was  that  they  of- 
fended no  one.  It  was  an  obscure  office,  with 
every  reason  to  remain  so.  He  camjjaigned  In 
the  direct  style  of  a  former  president  of 
R^ary  International,  which  he  was;  and 
when  Governor  Umstead's  unexpected  death 
made  him  governor  he  was  an  Independent 
agent,  without  political  debts.  He  could  write 
a  new  rulebook. 

North  Carolinians  who  had  watched  him 
respond  flexibly  and  successfully  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  state  politics  were  not  surprised 
when  he  became  an  outstanding  U.S.  secre- 
tary of  commerce  under  President  Kennedy. 
He  worked  at  the  creation  of  trading  oppor- 
tunities for  the  U.S.  as  diligently  as  he  had 
soughc  new  Industry  for  North  Carolina.  He 
presided  over  the  great  liberalization  of 
tariffs  under  the  "Kennedy  Round"  of  trade 
talks,  made  possible  by  a  trade  bill  which  he 
was  the  administration's  best  salesman. 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  whose  rise  from  mod- 
est circumstances  to  wealth  left  him  a  wise 
and  generous  man,  left  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  In  his  debt.  His  record  benefits 
from  hindsight,  as  not  all  records  do.  He 
eremplifled  a  flexible,  homespun  practicality 
that  has  distinguished  North  Carolina  state- 
craft at  Its  best.  He  combined  solid  accom- 
plishment with  shrewd  Judgment  and  mod- 
eracy  of  outlook  and  speech.  He  led  the  state 
through  some  trying  years  that  in  much  of 
the  South  are  now  well  worth  forgetting,  but 
in  North  Carolina  may  be  recalled  without 
pain  and,  indeed,  thanks  to  his  leadership, 
with  no  little  pride. 

(Fr.^m   the   Greensboro  Dally   News,   Oct.   8, 

1074] 
HoDGFS  Pelt  "Bure.\ucracy  Is  Taking  Ovek" 

CHArEL  Hill  (AP) — Former  Gov.  Luther 
Hsdges  boasted  nilldly  about  swimming  16 
laps  in  his  pool  every  morning  and  com- 
plained that  government  "bureauci'acy  is 
taking  over"  during  his  last  public  interview. 
He  was  76  when  he  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Sunday. 

Raleigh  Times  staff  writer  D.  I.  Struuk  vis- 
ited the  l::dustrlallst,  former  governor  and 
former  U.S.  secretary  of  commerce  Thursday. 
The  interview  was  at  Hodges'  home  in  Chapel 
Hill,  a  town  he  called  the  southern  part  of 
heaven. 

Hodges  said  swimmhig  16  laps  in  his  pool 
daily  "keeps  me  going."  Patting  his  stomach. 
Hodges  said  the  exercise  keeps  him  trim. 

"The  bureaucracy  is  taking  over."  Hodges 
said.  "A  man's  privacy  Is  being  stolen.  We 
need  laws  at  the  federal  level  to  see  it  doesn't 
get  too  f.ir  out  of  hand.  Otherwise  we  are 
g'-lng  to  end  up  with  a  sort  of  Big  Brother." 

"The  American  people  are  simple  people, 
a  fair  people.  They  want  to  see  government 
do  right.  That's  why  there  was  so  much  eu- 
phoria when  President  Ford  came  into  office," 
he  said. 

Hodges  said  the  "trouble"  with  Americans 
"is  that  we  have  been  spoiled  to  death  in  this 
courtry.  We've  taken  for  granted  that  the 
goveriment  will  take  care  of  thliigs." 

Hodges,  who  w.^s  commerce  serretary  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  said  Euro- 
pe.ins  want  to,  and  do  vote.  He  alio  said  they 
"watch  their  governments." 

"We  Americans  have  become  careless.  B'.it 
I'm  still  optimistic  a'oout  the  system.  It 
proved  it  can  work.  If  we  get  legislation  on 
campaign  tactics  and  practices,  we  can  go  a 
long  way  on  eUininating  heinous  crimes  In 
government.  A  long  way,"  he  said. 

Hodges  appeared  robust  during  the  inter- 
view. It  was  a  cool  day  and  the  trees — turn- 
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Ing  to  fall  colors — were  rustling  in  the  sharp 
wind  outside  his  window. 

"You  like  the  cold  weather?"  he  asked. 
"It  makes  you  feel  alive,  doesn't  It?" 

The  man  who  served  five  and  a  half  years 
In  North  Carolina's  governor's  chair  said  he 
was  more  concerned  with  the  character  of 
those  he  hired  than  politics. 

"When  I  was  governor  and  once  hired  a 
man  to  work  with  me,  I  was  asked  by  the 
press  what  were  the  man's  politics. 

"I  said  I  forgot  to  ask  him.  They  didn't 
seem  Important  to  me  at  the  time.  What  was 
Important  was  that  he  was  straightforward 
and  honest.  And  that's  the  way  I've  lived  my 
life  so  far  and  will  continue  doing  so,"  he 
said. 

Hodges  also  showed  off  his  collection  of 
plaques  and  pictures.  His  study  had  one  wall 
covered  with  memorabilia  he  called  "my  gov- 
ernor's wall"  and  there  were  also  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  walls. 

His  walls  weren't  finished  yet.  "There  are 
so  many  papers.  Look  at  those  shelves  over 
there.  There's  so  much  to  straighten  out," 
he  said,  adding,  "But  Isn't  this  some  room?" 

Retiring  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.,  D-N.C,  said 
he  was  a  friend  of  Hodges  since  their  student 
days  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  NOON  TODAT 

A  memorial  service  for  Luther  Hodges  will 
be  held  In  Chapel  Hill's  University  Methodist 
Church  at  noon  today.  He  will  be  buried  at 
4  p.m.  in  his  hometown  of  Eden  at  Overlook 
Cemeteiry. 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  professorship  in 
business  ethics  at  UNC-CH's  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Donations  to  the  Luther 
H.  Hodges  Memorial  Fund  can  be  made  to 
P.O.  Box  2688  in  Chapel  Hill,  in  care  of 
William  Friday. 

(Prom   the  Greensboro  Daily  News,   Oct.  8, 
1974] 

Tar   Heel  Talk:    Hodces  ExEMPLinED  the 
Best  Among  Tar  Heels 

(By  William  D.  Snider) 

If  one  had  to  choose  a  prototype  North 
Carolinian — a  prolific  figure  exemplifying 
meet  of  the  qualities  Tar  Heels  most  admire 
and  respect — he  might  well  pick  Governor 
Luther  Hodges,  who  died  Sunday. 

Governor  Hodges  was  not  born  in  North 
Carolina — he  arrived  Just  across  the  border 
In  Virginia  as  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  who 
moved  his  famUy  to  the  Leaksvllle-Spray 
area  early  In  this  century.  Young  Hodges  had 
a  Horatio  Alger-llke  career  in  business,  rising 
rapidly  to  the  top  in  textile  manufacturing. 

But  Interestingly  enough  his  public  career 
after  he  retired  from  business  In  the  early 
fifties   brought   him   the  larger   renown. 

As  a  young  editorial  writer  on  this  news- 
paper, I  recall  his  first  visit  to  our  offices  Just 
before  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1952. 
He  came  to  see  his  longtime  friend,  H.  W. 
Kendall,  then  editor  of  the  Daily  News.  The 
purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  get  counsel  about 
running  for  public  office.  He  had  In  mind  the 
governorship  itself;  but  following  the  one- 
party  tradition  of  those  times,  the  apostolic 
band  had  already  been  placed  on  the  head 
of  former  Sen.  William  Umstead  of  Durham, 
and  Hodges  cMd  not  feel  Inclined  to  oppose 
his  old  friend. 

As  it  developed  he  decided  to  announce  for 
the  lieutenant-governorship  and  readily  won 
that  office  against  lackluster  opposition.  At 
the  time,  the  lieutenant-governorship  was 
considered  a  political  dead-end  street.  Would- 
be  governors  avoided  It  because  few  men 
In  that  office  had  previously  gone  on  to 
greater  glory.  Hodges  saw  possibilities  in  the 
secondary  position.  He  had  far -seeing  and 
Imaginative  ideas  about  helping  North  Caro- 
lina move  ahead  economically  and  he  thought 
he  could  achieve  them.  As  it  developed  Um- 
stead's death  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 


he  took  office  projected  Hodges  into  the 
chair  he  had  originally  hoped  to  occupy. 

In  candor,  I  must  recall  that  some  years 
after  he  left  office  Hodges  tdd  me  he  had 
been  wrong  about  the  lieutenant  governor- 
ship. It  was  largely  a  figurehead  Job.  Since 
the  Governor  had  no  hand  In  selecting  its 
occupant,  he  seldom  called  on  the  Ueutenant 
goverru>r  for  anything  more  than  occasional 
ceremonial  duties.  When  Hodges  was  unex- 
pectedly elevated  to  the  chief  executive's 
position,  he  found  the  transition  rather 
traumatic  since  he  had  been  largely  unin- 
formed about  gubernatorial  business.  By  re- 
taining Governor  Umstead's  highly  qualified 
private  secrettwy,  Ed  Rankin  (now  an  official 
of  Cannon  MUls),  Hodges  helped  smooth 
the  transition. 

Luther  Hodges'  genius  lay  in  his  quick  and 
Imaginative  mind,  his  boundless  energy  and 
Ills  ability  to  Inspire  the  beet  work  from  his 
associates.  His  breadth  of  vision  rapidly  rec- 
ognized the  poeslbllitiee  of  a  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  in  the  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel 
Hill  region.  What  has  developed  there — he 
once  caUed  It  a  "breeding  place  for  Ideas" — 
is  largely  Luther  Hodges'  monument.  It  oom- 
blnee  the  best  resources  of  scholctrshlp  and 
commerce.  Without  his  constant  pushing  and 
goading — the  effort  continued  long  after  he 
left  the  governorship  and  even  after  be  had 
served  as  President  Kennedy's  Secretary 
of  Commerce — that  remarkable  institution 
would  never  have  materialized. 

But  even  more  significant  than  the  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  was  another  achieve- 
ment more  difficult  to  evaluate  because  It 
was  largely  negative. 

Governor  Hodges  served  North  Carolina 
during  those  stormy  first  years  following  the 
historic  Brown  desegregation  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  was  an  architect  and 
catalyst  for  the  controversial  Pearsall  plan, 
named  for  the  Rocky  Mount  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Tom  Pearsall. 

The  Pearsall  Plan  was  shrewdly  Janus-llke 
in  concept.  On  one  hand  It  provided  for  the 
first  voluntary  desegregation  of  North  Caro- 
lina's public  schools.  There  would  be  no 
George  Wallace  standing  defiantly  at  the 
school  house  door. 

On  the  other  hand — and  this  was  the  con- 
troversial part  especially  among  liberals — it 
decentralized  school  authority  and  allowed 
various  school  districts.  If  they  desired,  to 
move  more  rapidly  or  more  slowly  toward  de- 
segregation. There  was  also  a  pupil  assign- 
ment and  tuition  grant  arrangement  later 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  some  of  these  pro- 
posals— and  in  any  case  few  of  them  were  ever 
used — they  provide  a  necessary  safety  valve 
in  North  Carolina  and.  In  my  opinion,  sharply 
defused  the  racial  tummoll  which  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  other  Southern  states,  notably 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Virginia.  No  schools 
were  ever  closed  in  North  Carolina.  Quite 
clearly  that  would  have  been  the  case  with- 
out these  moderating  laws. 

Governor  Hodges  saw  their  value  from  the 
beginning.  He  knew  that  change  was  Inevita- 
ble. But  as  chief  executive  he  also  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  public  peace  and  guide 
North  Carolina  through  a  rough  era  with 
good  sense  and  dignity. 

In  retrospect,  he  achieved  that  purpose. 
Some  North  Carolina  schools,  tokenly  It  Is 
true,  began  desegregation  In  1957.  These  In- 
cluded Greensboro,  Charlotte  and  Wlnston- 
Salen,  among  others.  This  achievement,  I  al- 
ways believed  unfortunately,  was  largely  over- 
looked In  the  racial  explosions  that  occurred 
that  fall  In  such  communities  as  Little  Rock. 

One  other  comment  needs  to  be  made  about 
Luther  Hodges:  What  made  him  so  typically 
North  Carolinian  was  his  superb  sense  of 
proportion.  He  never  got  the  big  head.  He 
was  in  those  wise  words  of  WUllam  T.  Polk 
"too  proud  to  be  proud."  He  was  the  same 
generous   and   genial  personality  with   the 


mighty  and  the  lowly  and  indeed  In  all  of  bis 
dealings. 

North  Carolina  was  lucky  to  have  him  In 
the  govemorship^lndeed,  as  the  man  serv- 
ing longest  in  that  office — during  a  time  when 
good  leadership  was  sorely  needed. 


JProm  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  Oct.  8, 
1974) 

Lttther  Hodges  Ltved  a  Pull  Life 

When  Luther  Hodges  ran  for  lieutenant 
governor  In  1962,  a  lot  of  people  thought 
him  Just  another  retired  businessman  look- 
ing for  something  purposeful  to  keep  busy. 
The  notion  sprang  naturally  from  his  ardu- 
ous climb  from  tenant  farmer's  son  to  975,- 
000-a-year  executive  of  the  Marshall  Pleld 
textile  mill  chain. 

But  unlike  many  young  men  who  pursue 
success  and  attain  it  in  maturity,  Hodges 
was  neither  tired  nor  overly  impressed  by 
achieving  It.  He  retained  a  ^oung  man's 
sense  of  vigor,  optimism  and  openminded- 
ness.  He  regarded  retirement  as  merely  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  for  more 
growth  and  achievement. 

Hodges  won  that  lieutenant  governor's  race 
as  a  novlc*  ix>lltlclan  because  he  worked 
hardest  at  Jearnlng  public  affairs  and  cam- 
paigning for  votes.  And  hindsight  tells  mb 
that  If  OoT.  William  B.  Umstead  bad  not 
died  two  years  later,  propelling  Hodges  to 
the  governorship,  Hodges  very  likely  would 
have  earned  It  In  bis  own  right.  Indeed,  be 
did  win  a  full  term  In  the  1956  gubernatorial 
election. 

Those  were  the  turbulent  years  of  school 
Integration  in  the  South.  Though  some  of  us 
sharply  questioned  the  "safety  valve"  plan 
which  Hodges  promoted  In  North  Carolina.  It 
closed  no  schools.  This  state  escaped  the 
racial  violence  he  counselled  against,  too. 

Industrial  promotion  and  economic  de- 
velopment most  marked  his  years  as  gover- 
nor. Hodges  was  comfortable  in  the  board 
rooms  and  the  waiting  rooms  as  a  salesman 
for  this  state.  Often  he  was  successful.  He 
pursued  many  avenues.  He  prevailed  on  the 
legislature  to  cut  taxes  for  corporations.  He 
cooperated  for  a  series  of  pictures  for  Life 
magazine,  promoting  North  Carolina  prod- 
ucts. (One  of  the  photos  showed  him  In  a 
wrinkle-free  suit  taking  a  shower,  another 
showed  him  hitching  bis  well-pressed  pants 
over  his  North  Carolina-made  underwear.) 
The  gimmickry  was  a  sidelight  to  substan- 
tive economic  leadership  such  as  founding 
the  Research  Triangle  Park. 

He  learned  to  be  a  politician.  He  preferred 
Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  1960  National  Demo- 
cratic convention.  He  became  an  indefati- 
gable campaigner  for  John  P.  Kennedy,  and 
later  launched  yet  another  public  service 
career  as  UB.  secretary  of  commerce. 

In  1964,  he  cai^e  back  for  another  retire- 
ment and  another  decade  of  work  for  the 
Research  Triangle  and  other  North  Carolina 
causes.  Few  men  In  this  state's  history  lived 
so  fully  as  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges. 

(From  the  Washington   Star-News,   Oct.  8, 

1974) 

A  Real  Leader 

North  Carolina  today  Is  mourning  a  man 
who  can  well  be  called  the  architect  of  the 
state's  modern  economy. 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  former  governor  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  died  Sunday  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  his  death  brought  to  a  close 
a  life  that  was  marked  by  hard  work,  by 
dedication  and  success. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  the  tenant  farm 
of  his  birth  to  the  governor's  mansion,  but 
Luther  Hodges  made  It  on  two  things:  first, 
he  had  foresight  and  Imagination,  and  sec- 
ond, he  had  the  energy  to  seek  his  goals. 

His  climb  through  the  management 
ladders  of  business  took  him  to  a  Chicago 
executive  post,  which  he  resigned  In  1952 
to  enter  politics.  His  first  race  was  success- 
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ful  and  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor, 
becoming  governor  upon  the  death  of  Gov. 
William  Umstead. 

After  two  years  of  the  Umst«ad  term, 
Hodges  ran  on  his  own  and  was  elected, 
thus  giving  him  a  six-year  term  In  office.  It 
wan  time  well  spent. 

As  governor.  Hodges  v.as  energ€-»lc  nnd 
Imaginative.  He  saw  the  need  for  change  and 
lead  the  fight  for  improvement. 

His  term  was  at  a  challenging  time.  H« 
helped  the  state  solve  ecouomic  and  racial 
problems.  He  virtually  single-handedly 
brought  the  Research  Tiiangle  into  being. 

His  Tar  Heel  success  attracted  national 
attention  and  be  became  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  cabinet.  Thus  Hodges'  talent 
and  ability  were  again  challenged,  and  he 
again  came  through  with  excellent  results. 

Luther  Hodges  stood  for  progress  that  canie 
from  good  planning  and  hard  work.  A  worthy 
epitaph  for  any  man. 

(Prom   the   AshevlUe  Citizen,  Oct.  9,   1974) 
Luther  H.  Hodges:  A  Trtts  Statesman 

When  he  became  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina In  1954,  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  wa» 
the  second  non-lawyer  to  reach  that  post  In 
59  years,  the  other  being  farmer  Kerr  Scott. 
At  that  point  In  the  state's  history,  the  state 
did  not  need  a  legal  mind  as  governor,  for 
the  legal  mind  Is  schooled  to  delay,  placate, 
and  follow  precedent.  Businessman  Hodges 
was  an  unorthodox  man  of  action,  and  for 
once  the  need  and  the  man  met. 

Tlie  state,  like  the  South,  was  faced  with 
a  giowiug  racial  problem.  Its  economy  and 
politics  lacked  enlightened  direction.  Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee  were  mounting  massive  resist- 
ance to  court  decisions,  their  leaders  search- 
ing law  libraries  in  vain  for  a  Justification 
of  segregation.  All  the  while,  schools  were 
being  closed  and  violence  spreading. 

In  North  Carolina.  Hodges  began  smoothing 
the  way  for  token  integration,  insi;>ting  that 
the  schools  would  remain  open  without 
bloodshed.  They  did,  and  the  achievement 
provided  the  foundation  for  later  and  fuller 
Integration  and  racial  understanding  in  the 
state. 

The  Hodges  approach  was  based  on  the 
reality  of  the  situation  and  what  was  right 
and  fair.  Looking  back,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
some  white  citizens  accused  him  of  moving 
too  fast  and  blacks  cliarged  him  with  acting 
too  slowly.  He  did  neither:  he  merely  ap- 
pealed to  citizens'  better  Instincts  and  began 
to  shut  the  book  on  man's  darker  slae. 

That  was  his  biggest  nnd  probably  most 
lasting  achievement  as  governor.  There  were 
others.  To  a  large  extent,  he  single-handedly 
sold  Northern  businessmen  on  Investing  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South.  He  helped 
to  bring  the  state  out  of  the  dark  ege  eco- 
nomically, selling  both  the  state  and  out- 
siders' on  Dixie's  potential.  He  was  a  sales- 
man and  believer. 

While  selling  the  Idea  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, he  was  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems it  would  bring.  As  far  back  as  two 
decades  ago,  Luther  Hodges  was  making 
speeches  about  the  Importance  of  control- 
ling growth,  what  today  Is  commonly  known 
as  laud  use  planning.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  state  has  not  better  followed  his  advice. 

When  he  became  governor.  Hodges  was 
astounded  by  the  lack  of  planning  In  state 
government.  That  said  a  lot  for  him,  even 
more  now.  One  can  rather  well  separate  the 
politician  from  the  statesman  by  whether 
be  is  Interested  in  temporary  or  long  range 
gain.  Hodges  thought  in  terms  of  the  latter, 
and  that  was  the  basis  for  his  statesman- 
ship. 

Another  quality  that  was  appealing  about 
Hodges  was  that  he  did  not  always  permit 
politics  to  dictate  bis  appolntmeuU  and  de- 
cisions, although  he  was  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat. On  announcing  the  appointment  of  his 


administrative  assistant,  Hodges  was  a-sUed 
the  young  man's  party.  "Oh,  my  goodness, 
I  forgot  to  ask  him." 

There  were  other  achievements,  ruch  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  and  the  upgrading  of  education  that 
preceded  hi",  meritorious  rervlce  as  secret  .-.ry 
of  commerce  under  Prc-ldents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  There  w?!re  also  the  di"!appolnt- 
ments  and  tragedies,  Euch  as  the  fire  In 
which  his  first  wife  died.  Through  It  all.  he 
was  a  moderate  man  of  good  cheer  and 
strength. 

His  passlnf^  at  age  76  Is  not  too  soon  to 
predict  that  he  will  prob:ibly  b3  remembered 
as  one  of  the  state's  three  or  four  best  gov- 
ernors of  the  firrt  60  years  of  this  cc-ntury. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Oct.  9,  1974) 
HoDC£s  TaiBUTE  Solemn,  Tvrt  Not  Somber 
(By  Kays  Gary) 
Luther  Hartwell  Hodges  would  have  ap- 
plauded his  granddaughter's  "death  Is  a 
part  of  life"  praver  poem  during  memorial 
services  for  North  Carolina's  "Loghouse-to- 
Statehouse"  governor  at  noon  Tuesday  4n 
Unlverelty  Methodist  Church.  Chapel  Hill. 
Many  of  the  500  assembled,  inclvidlng  Gov. 
James  Holshouser  and  former  Gov.  Terry 
SandfoTd,  Dan  Moore  and  Robert  Scott, 
found  this  the  most  memorable  part  of  the 
simple,  dignified,  22-m4nute  service  for 
Hodges,  secretary  of  commerce  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnpon,  who  died  Sun- 
day of  an  app:\rent  heart  attack  at  age  73. 
"Death,"  said  Miss  Carol  Bernard,  Hodge's 
granddaughter  and  a  Duke  University  divin- 
ity student,  "is  not  defeat  or  negation  of 
life;  death  Is  a  part  of  life.  Purpose  and 
mear.lng  of  Gcd's  creation  and  work  con- 
tinue and  are  made  stronger  by  the  contri- 
bution of  one  person's  life  .  .  .  We  praise  You 
for  the  life  of  my  grandfather.   .   .  ." 

To  those  who  bei't  knew  North  Carolina's 
"business  governor,"  1954-1960,  It  seemed 
that  Luther  Hodges  8r.,  himself  was  in 
charge. 

The  service  was  announced  to  begin  at 
neon. 

The  last  member  of  the  family  was  seatei 
nt  11:59  plus  64  seconds,  according  to  a 
radloset  watch.  Precisely  at  noon.  Rev. 
Charles  V.  Bryant,  pastor  of  University  Meth- 
odist, uttered  the  first  word  of  the  Call  To 
Worship. 

The  eulogy  of  Rev.  H.  Langhill  Watson, 
formc-r  pastor  of  the  church,  alluded  to 
Hodges'  life  "molded  by  economic  privation" 
as  he  had  come  to  Chapel  Hill  almost  55 
years  ago  with  "less  than  $100  ...  a  simple 
faith  ...  an  agile  mind"  and  Joined  the 
church  during  his  first  Sunday  on  campus. 
Watson  declared  It  would  "be  hard  to  find 
a  person  giving  a  better  accounting  of  his 
stewardship  (In  the  manner)  of  John  Wes- 
ley, founder  of  the  Methodist  Chiirch — a 
full  coDunitment  of  personal  character  to 
convictions  of  a  way  of  life  held  accountable 
to  God." 

To  Hodges,  Watson  said  "the  balance  of  so- 
cial well-being  were  predicated  on  economic 
opportunity  .  .  .  His  efforts  (were)  to  provide 
that  .  .  .  the  seeds  he  planted  are  yet  to  pro- 
vide their  finest  Trult." 

The  eulogy  was  ended  with  the  words  of 
Queen  Alexandria  In  tribute  to  Arthur  Pear- 
sou: 

"The  work— Well  done, 
"The  race — Well  run. 
"Tlie  triumph — Well  won." 
And  the  late  governor's  favorite  songs  of 
worship,  Mallotie's  "Lord  Prayer,"  was  sung 
by  Miss  Frances  Redding. 

The  sanctuary  was  filled.  The  balcony  was 
not.  No  flowers  were  there.  The  governor's 
flag-draped  casket  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
altar  with  Its  small  gold  cross  and  two  light- 
ed candles.  At  the  head  of  the  bier  was  the 
state  flag.  Gov.  Holshouser,  Lt.  Gov.  James 


Hunt,  and  former  Govs.  Sanford,  Moore  and 
Scott  sat  In  the  front  pew  to  the  left.  The 
Hodges  family.  Including  his  second  wife 
a-.d  widow,  Louise,  and  sou,  Luther  Hodges 
Jr.,  sat  In  front  pews  to  the  right. 

It  was  a  solemn,  but  not  somber  occasion, 
mostly  bccaus3  of  the  soft-voiced  prayer  of 
the  slight,  red-haired  Miss  Beniard,  Hodges's 
grai  ddaughter: 

"It  is  our  responslbUlty  to  live  out,  to  In- 
carnate In  our  relationships,  what  Papa  has 
given  to  us  of  understanding  .  .  .  God  change 
the  ache  of  lonelh.ess  and  fear  into  the  pain 
that  represents  growth  .  .  .  O  Lord  .  .  ,  hear 
that  we  love  'Vou  and  need  You." 

His  eyes,  red,  frequeatly  brimming  and 
spilling  tears  though  his  voice  remained 
steady,  Luther  Hodges  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  North  Carolina  National  Bank,  shoo:^ 
h.anc's  with  the  hundreds  who  gathered  after 
the  service  in  the  churchyard  while  former 
Govs.  Sanford,  Moore  and  Scott  looked  em- 
b:;rra£scd  as  photographers  moved  In  on 
them.  The  hearre  and  Its  10-car  procession 
wailed  30  minutes  while  the  living  visited 
one  another  and  gave  condolences. 

Burial  was  at  4  p.m.  at  Eden  near  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  Hodges's  boyhood  home,  beside 
tlic'^rave  of  his  first  wife,  Martha,  who  died 
I'.i  a  1969  fire  nt  their  Chapel  Hill  home. 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Oct.  9,  1974) 

(By  Kays  Gary) 

A  FjiJbRAL  IN  Chapel  Hill  Keeps  Things  in 

Perspective 

I  have  never  been  to  an  emotionally  shat- 
tering funeral  In  Chapel  Hill. 

That  of  former  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  Tues- 
day was  no  exception. 

People  are  solemn,  but  then  It  always 
appears  to  be  a  celebration  of  the  life  that 
wj£  and  the  lives  that  are. 

Ii  her  memorial  service  prayer,  Hodges's 
granddaughter.  Miss  Carol  Bernard,  reflected 
that  perspective  In  referring  to  death  as  'a 
part  of  life." 

So  the  people  assembled  and  talked, 
greeted  each  other  and  remembered. 

Somebody  recalled  that  In  1968,  when 
Hodges  was  wearing  the  "HHH"  lapel  pin 
Insignia  for  the  campaign  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  he  had  explained:  "It  really 
means  'Heavy-Hearted  Hodges'  bscause  so 
many  of  my  friends  are  voting  for  Nixon." 

There  were  the  men  who  made  It — the 
former  gover.nors — and  seme  who  had  not, 
like  Malcolm  Seawell,  who  mingled  quietly 
In  the  crowd,  and  Melville  Broughton  Jr.,  lii 
animated  conversatloi  with  dozens. 

There  was  Art  Welner,  tall  tuid  silver- 
haired,  looking  like  the  major  business  exec- 
utive he  Is  now — like  a  man  who3e  picture 
should  be  on  the  cover  of  "Business  Week" — 
more  than  the  storied  half  of  the  Justlce- 
Welner  football  tandem  of  almost  a  quarter- 
century  ago. 

There  was  R.  B.  "Bob"  House,  former 
chancellor  of  the  university,  known  to  gen- 
erations of  students  and  seemingly  as  tune- 
less as  Davie  Poplar,  moving  slowly  and 
alone,  his  capped  head  bent  to  watch  steps 
steadied  by  a  sturdy  briar  caue. 

Among  them  were  the  bright,  once-young 
me.i  who  shared  Camelot's  dream  cf  1960 — 
men  like  silver-thatched  U.S.  Judge  J.  Brax- 
ton Craven  of  AshevlUe. 

And  tliere  were  the  lobbyists  who  have 
worked  tiie  corridors  through  many  admin- 
istrations, easily  Identifiable.  Lobbyists  and 
bondsmen  always  have  that  same  look. 

There  was  UNC  President  Bill  Friday,  look- 
ing no  older  than  a  decade  ago.  The,  same 
could  almost  be  said  of  Ed  Rankin,  Hodges's 
secretary  during  his  administration,  and  of 
former  Gov.  Dan  Moore  and  his  wife,  Jan^lle, 
of  Terry  Sanford  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Rose. 
There  was  also  politicking. 
At  Dan  Moore's  side  on  the  Franklin  Street 
sidewalk  was  Charlotte's  Ed  O'Herron,  talked 
as  a  probable  candidate  for  governof  in  "76. 
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A  reporter  asked:  "Did  anybody  ever  re- 
mark how  much  you  two  guys  look  alike 
from  the  nose  up?" 

Moire  cast  a  sidelong  glance  nt  O'Herron 
and  with  a  wry  smile,  said:  "He  looks  like  a 
governor  to  me." 

Tiiey  laughed. 

And  Chapel  Hill  remained  Chapel  Hill  In 
the  matter  of  unimportant  details. 

Nobody  at  the  funeral  home  knew  who  the 
active  pallbearers  were.  No  matter.  Luther 
Hodges  probably  knew  them. 

Or  perhaps  this  would  have  reminded  him 
of  the  time  he  appointed  Paul  Johnson  as 
his  director  of  the  budget  and  some  politi- 
cians asked  him.  "Is  he  a  Democrat?" 

Hc^dges  replied:  "My  God!  I  forgot  to  ask!" 

(From  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  Oct.  9, 

1974) 

FarENDS,  Officials  Honor  Hodces 

(By  Daniel  C.  Hoover) 

Chapel  Hill. — Former  Gov.  Luther  H. 
Hodges  was  eulogized  here  Tuesday  as  a  lead- 
er who  "fervently  believed  that  social  well- 
being  was  predicated  on  economic  opportu- 
nity." 

Hodges,  governor  from  1954  to  1961  and 
secretary  of  commerce  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  died  Sunday  morning  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  here.  He  was  76. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Hodges  administration 
was  on  Industrial  development  and  economic 
Improvements,  a  theme  reflected  in  the  eu- 
logy by  the  Rev.  H.  Langill  Watson,  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  family. 

Following  the  memorial  service  In  Univer- 
sity Methodist  Church  here,  Hodges*  body 
was  taken  to  Eden,  near  where  he  was  born 
on  a  tenant  farm,  for  a  4  p.m.  biirlal. 

Attending  the  funeral  were  scores  of  Tar 
Heel  political  and  business  leaders,  including 
Gov.  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.  and  the  state's 
three  remaining  ex-governors,  Terry  Sanford, 
Dan  K.  Moore  and  Robert  W.  Scott. 

The  memorial  service,  attended  by  several 
hundred  persons,  was  brief  and  simple,  Ui 
keeping  with  Hodges'  wishes  and  personal 
aversion  to  the  ostentatious. 

There  was  no  choir  for  the  service  and  the 
only  mvisic  came  from  the  church  organ. 
There  was  one  hymn,  "The  Lord's  Prayer," 
sung  by  Frances  Redding. 

Mourners  filled  the  sanctuary  of  the  spa- 
clous  church,  which  has  Carolina  blue  walls 
and  white  woodwork.  Television  film  crews 
photographed  the  service  from  the  balcony, 
where  only  a  sprinkling  of  mourners  and  re- 
porters sat. 

In  his  eulogy,  lasting  only  seven  minutes. 
Rev,  Watson  mentioned  Hodges'  humble  ori- 
gins and  efforts  to  Improve  the  state's  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  He  referred  to  Hodges 
as  a  leader  without  mentioning  his  attain- 
ment of  high  position  In  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment. 

"His  values  were  molded  out  of  economic 
privation.  His  character  formed  by  simple 
faith,"  Watson  said. 

"He  fervently  believed  that  social  well- 
being  was  predicated  on  economic  oppor- 
tunity," Watson  said,  and  suggested  that 
Hodges'  greatest  legacy  may  have  been  his 
efforts  to  diversify  and  expand  the  state's 
industrial  base. 

"The  seeds  he  planted  are  yet  to  bear  their 
finest  fruit,"  Watson  said. 

He  described  Hodges  as  man  with  "an 
agile  mind,  unbounded  energy  and  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  all  were  to  be  used  well 
and  an  accounting  of  their  use  should  be 
made  In  a  life  well  lived." 

Mourners  arrived  amid  the  contrast  of  bril- 
liant sunshine  and  a  chill  October  wind. 
Hodges'  flag-draped  casket  was  carried  into 
the  church  by  six  pallbearers  about  30  min- 
utes prior  to  the  noon  service. 

During  the  service,  Hodges'  widow,  Louise, 
cried  softly  into  a  handkerchief  clutched  In 
her  left  hand.  She  sobbed  softly  upon  leaving 


the  church  and  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  friend. 

Prior  to  the  eulogy  Hodges'  granddaughter. 
Miss  Carol  Bernard,  offered  a  prayer  to  the 
family. 

Miss  Bernard,  a  Duke  University  divinity 
student,  spoke  softly  In  a  voice  that  re- 
mained flrm  until  Just  before  the  close  of 
her  remarks. 

Rev.  Charles  V.  Bryant,  who  only  recently 
succeeded  Watson  as  pastor  of  the  church, 
directed  a  prayer  to  the  family,  saying,  "Let 
us  exercise  our  faith  in  God  so  that  hope  may 
furnish  us  with  meaning  and  purpose  In 
death." 

Hodges  was  a  retired  textile  executive 
v;hen,  in  1952,  he  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor.  He  became  governor  in  1954  upon 
fne  dealth  of  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead 
nnd  was  elected  to  a  full  term  in  1956.  He 
sen'ed  as  governor  longer  than  any  man 
In  the  state's  history. 

In  1960,  following  the  election  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  as  president,  Hodges  accepted  an 
appointment  as  secretary  of  commerce.  He 
held  that  post  into  the  administration  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  stepping  down 
in  December  1964  to  return  to  Chapel  Hill. 

Hodges  then  devoted  his  time  to  develop- 
ment of  a  pet  project,  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute 

His  first  wife,  the  former  Martha  Blakeney, 
died  in  1969  in  a  fire  in  their  home  here. 
Hodges  married  his  secretary,  the  former 
Louise  Plnlayson,  the  following  year. 

[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  Journal, 

Oct.  9,  1974) 

We  Must  Remember  Papa  .  .  . 

(By  J.  A.  C.  Dunn) 

Chapel  Hill. — The  funeral  began  with  typ- 
ical Hodges  punctuality,  precisely  on  the 
very  nail  of  noon  yesterday.  It  was  a  brisk, 
no  nonsense  ceremony  with  distinct  over- 
tones of  a  State  Occasion  gracefully  muted 
by  family  tenderness. 

In  a  front  pew  of  the  University  Methodist 
Church  sat  the  living  members  of  what  is 
perhaps  North  Carolina's  most  exclusive  po- 
litical club — Gov.  James  E.  Holshouser  Jr., 
Lt.  Gov.  James  Hunt,  and  former  Govs.  Terry 
Sanford,  Dan  Moore  and  Robert  Scott. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  sat  the  family 
cf  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges,  a  large  and  highly 
varied  clan  Including  white-haired  ladies  in 
^'loves  and  a  young  Marine  lance  corporal  In 
tmiform. 

The  rest  of  the  church's  big  main  floor  was 
filled  with  a  remarkable  assortment  of  the 
renowned,  the  notable  and  the  obscure — UNC 
President  William  Friday;  a  former  N.  C. 
Symphony  Orchestra  director,  Benjamin 
Swalin;  federal  Jucige  James  Braxton  Craven; 
Chapel  Hill  Mayor  Howard  Lee;  and  lawyers, 
legislators,  politicians,  doctors,  newspaper- 
men, businessmen  and  their  wives;  and  In 
the  balcony,  all  alone,  a  little  eld  lady  wear- 
ing a  black  hat  and  a  dark  coat  who  sat  bent 
slightly  forward,  holding  two  books. 

Before  them  all,  at  the  end  of  the  maroon 
carpet  down  the  long  center  aisle  lay  the 
flag-draped  coffin.  Former  Gov.  Luther 
Hodges  died  Sunday  of  a  heart  attack  while 
working  In  his  rose  garden  In  Chapel  Hill. 
He  was  76,  and  only  three  days  before  hi» 
death  he  hi.d  told  a  newspaper  reporter  that 
swimming  16  laps  in  his  pool  every  morning 
"keeps  me  going." 

The  organist  concluded  Selections  from 
Bach,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  V.  Bryant,  pastor 
of  the  church,  rose,  his  graying  hair  slightly 
tousled,  his  body  robed  in  voluminous  black. 

"This  time  of  grief  Is  also  a  time  of  love,  a 
time  of  faith,  and  a  time  of  hope.  .  .  ." 

In  the  huge  cool  shadow  cast  by  the  steeple 
in  front  of  the  church,  as  the  friends  and 
mourners  had  filed  up  the  stone  steps  in  their 
pinstripes  and  Sunday  dresses,  very  few 
"Luther  stories"  had  been  told.  Those  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  were  mostly  hard- 
headed    and   gray-haired    and    those   among 


them  who  bad  dared  to  dream  had  balanced 
their  dreams  with  the  bald  realities  of  pol- 
itics, commerce  and  the  law.  Poets  and  wan- 
derers do  not,  as  a  rule,  flock  to  the  funerals 
of  Cabinet  members  and  corporate  vice 
presidents. 

But  even  the  colleagues  and  cronies  of 
what  Sen.  Sam  &vln,  In  his  tribute  to 
Luther  Hodge?,  called  "a  great  oak"  of  gov- 
ernment are  nevert'neless  aware.  And  when, 
after  the  readings  from  the  Testament, 
Carol  Bernard  stepped  up  to  the  lectern,  the 
hush  that  fell  over  the  congregation  was  not 
merely  a  solemn,  funereal  silence.  It  was  the 
hush  of  several  hundred  people  honestly 
straining  to  CRtch  every  word. 

"God."  said  Miss  Bernard,  "how  are  we 
to  feel  arid  to  act  in  tlie  time  of  death?  How 
are  we  to  feel  the  hurt,  loss,  anger,  loneU- 
jir^s  and  fear  that  are  part  of  death?" 

Carol  Bernard  is  a  Duke  University  divinity 
itudent.  and  she  had  worked  Monday  after- 
noon and  evening  and  part  of  Tuesday  morn- 
ing writing  a  prayer  with  which  to  say  gcod- 
by  to  her  mother's  father. 

'■How  are  we  to  understand  death?"  she 
said.  In  a  high  soft  voice  that  filled  the 
sunlit  church  as  pervasively  as  the  soft 
beating  of  a  moth's  wings  on  a  wlndowscreen 
fills  an  empty  room  on  a  still  summer  night. 

Prom  the  balcony,  you  could  see  people 
leaning  forward  to  hear  better.  Not  a  courh, 
not  a  rustle  came  from  the  congregation. 
What  Carol  Bernard  was  saying  had  never 
been  said  quite  that  way  before,  and  Its  ef- 
fect was  profoundly  powerful — particularly 
when  said  by  that  small,  husky  soprano 
voice. 

".  .  .  We  praise  you,  God,  for  what  we 
may  have  experienced  from  our  relationships 
to  Papa.  .  .  .  God.  change  the  ache  of  lone- 
liness and  fear — God.  change  that  into  the 
ache  of  growth.  .  .  ." 

The  "Papa"  somehow  made  it  much  more 
than  Just  a  church  ritual  attended  by  digni- 
taries. As  Carol  Bernard  neared  the  end  of 
her  prayer,  whoever  wept— and  many  did, 
quietly  and  gently — wept  at  least  partly 
with  relief  of  hearing  their  own  feeliilgs 
spoken  to.  and  of,  without  fanfare. 

"God,"  she  said,  "hear  the  anxlousness  and 
confusion  of  feelings  that  we  cannot  pray 
to  you,  and  hear  the  needs  and  fears  that 
we  cannot  say  aloud  to  each  other.  .  .  .  We 
must  remember  Papa,  and  we  can  remember 
him.   .   .   ." 

Carol  Bernard  sat  down,  leaving  the  Rev. 
H.  Langill  Watson  the  nearly  Impossible 
task  of  commanding  that  much  attention 
with  a  standard  eulogy. 

Mrs.  Frances  Redding  sang  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  sending  buoyant  billows  of  sound 
bouncing  off  the  pale  blue  and  white  walls. 
TTie  coffin  was  wheeled  away  to  a  waiting 
hearse,  headed  for  burial  In  Eden  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  the  people  followed. 

[Prom   the  Wlnston-Salem  Journal,  Oct.   9, 

1974) 

CocsiN  LrxHER  Loved  a  Good  Hurricane 

(By  Roy  Thompson) 

■Vou  get  to  know  a  man  fast  during  a 
hurricane. 

The  winds  blow  away  whatever  false  ve- 
neer he  has  and  leave  his  bedrock  exposed. 

If  you  like  a  man  you've  gone  tkrough  a 
hurricane  with,  you'll  probably  get  along 
with  him  from  now  on. 

Luther  Hodgss  looked  good  in  a  hurricane. 

They  buried  him  yesterday.  Heart  attack. 
He  was  working  In  his  roses.  He  was  76. 

A  good  deal  has  been  and  will  be  said  about 
Hodges'  careers  In  business  and  politics. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin  even  said  his  line  about 
how  a  great  oak  has  fallen  and  left  a  vacant 
place  against  the  sky,  and  Sen.  Sam  saves  the 
great  oak  line  for  very  special  occasions. 

I'll  remember  Cousin  Luther  Hodges  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  was  turned  on  by  hurri- 
canes. 
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It  he  missed  going  to  one  while  he  was 
governor  It  must  have  been  one  that  came 
when  he  waa  In  Russia  or  Eiirope  or  some- 
place trying  to  0nd  new  markets  for  North 
Carolina  products. 

Hed  stay  In  Raleigh  ai.rl  work  until  the 
ver>'  last  minute,  and  then  he'd  get  hiw  a 
plane  and  fly  as  close  as  he  could  to  the 
hurricane,  and  a  highway  patrol  car  would 
come  and  relay  him  Into  the  middle  of  It. 

Once  on  the  scene,  Hodges  would  put  on 
foul-weather  gear  and  go  paddling  around  In 
the  storm  as  happy  as  a  4-year-old  In  a  mud 
puddle. 

Photographers  always  led  the  governor  to 
a  bulldozer  or  something  Uke  that,  and  he'd 
climb  up  and  sit  on  it  uhlle  ihey  took  pic- 
tures. 

Some  said  he  was  at  the  storm  for  the 
ptiblicily,  but  people  who  have  been  out- 
side during  a  hurricanes  know  there  are 
easier  ways. 

Once  Cousin  Luther  was  at  Morehcad  for 
a  hurricane.  He  had  been  out  and  checked 
damage  and  had  his  picture  taken  on  a 
bulldozer. 

Now  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  but  go 
to  the  hotel  with  friends,  have  a  touch  of 
bourbon  and  let  the  hurricane  do  as  It 
pleased. 

He  had  a  suite,  and  he  and  his  friends 
were  just  sitting  around  a  bourbon  bottle 
when  this  girl  reporter  for  a  raullo  station 
called.  She  wanted  to  Interview  the  gover- 
nor In  the  eye  of  the  hurricane,  she  said. 

Hodges  told  her  to  come  right  on  \ip. 

The  girl  placed  her  call  to  the  station, 
and  it  got  through,  which  Is  always  a  mir- 
acle In  a  hurricane. 

She  told  the  man  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  that  she  had  a  real  big  thing  coming 
up — an  Interview  i^'ith  Gov.  Hodges  In  the 
eye  of  the  hurricane. 

The  man  must  have  been  Impressed  be- 
cause be  told  her  he  would  stop  whatever 
was  on — an  Elvis  record  or  a  Pnuiella  com- 
mercial— and  carry  her  interview  live. 

The  girl  got  her  cue,  and  she  started  talk- 
ing In  great  excitement: 

"This  Is  So-and-So  of  your  live  wire,  top 
pop,  on-the-sceue  Radio  Whatever.  I  am  in 
Suite  14  at  the  Such-and-Such  hotel  In 
Morehead  City.  With  me  is  Oov.  Luther  H. 
Holges,  and  we  are.  .  .  ." 

At  this  pont,  Hodges  haud-wTestled  her  for 
the  telephone,  and  won. 

He  started  talking  at  once: 

"And  with  us  here  in  the  suite  are.  .  .  ." 

Then  he  introduced  the  other  gentlemen 
present. 

Cool. 

He  lived  out  his  last  years  in  Chapel  Hill, 
which  he  always  called  "the  Southern  proof 
Heaven,"  and  they  buried  him  In  Eden. 

I'd  lay  five  to  one  that  when  be  stood  In 
front  of  the  Guest  Book  at  the  Pearly  Gates 
the  first  question  he  asked  was : 
'      "You  folk  ever  have  a  hurricane  around 
here?" 

LuTHEK  HoDCEs,  North  Carolinian 
Except  for  Sam  Ervin.  probably  no  North 
Carolinian  In  many,  many  years  has  done  so 
much  as  Luther  Hodges  to  promote,  by  his 
own  personal  character,  the  state's  good  name 
nnd  qualities.  His  sudden  death  is  a  loss  to 
us  all. 

Though  he  was  born  In  Virginia — barely 
across  the  border,  however — and  though  he 
achieved  his  highest  business  success  in  Chi- 
cago and  his  greatest  political  recognition  In 
Washington,  Luther  Hodges  was  a  North  Car- 
olinian through-and-through. 

Giving  up  at  age  52  his  975,000-a-year 
Chicago  Job,  he  bee-lined  back  home,  ran  for 
and  won  North  Carolina's  Lieutanent  Gov- 
ernorship. Two  years  later  he  became  gover- 
nor, upon  the  death  of  William  Umstead,  and 
subsequently  won  a  full  term  of  his  own  to 
serve  longer  than  any  of  our  Governors  since 
Colonial  times. 


Again,  at  age  68,  after  four  years  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  he  declined  the  offer  to  stay 
on,  and  once  more  headed  home  to  live  in 
Chapel  HUl  where  he  had  graduated  from 
UNC  46  years  earlier. 

Each  time,  he  came  back  to  be  of  service 
to  his  state.  As  Governor,  he  opened  the 
way  for  the  Industrial  expansion  that  has 
now  healthily  benefited  North  Carolina  since. 
And  he  successfully  led  the  state,  peaceably, 
through  the  early  tormented  years  following 
the  Supreme  Court's  momentous  school  de- 
segregation ruling. 

In  his  recent  years,  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  Research  Triangle  Park  which  he  had 
conceived  as  Governor  and  which  has  already 
brought  several  thousand  scientists,  $160  nill- 
llon  worth  of  laboratories  and  international 
recognition  to  the  state.  That  alone  Is  a  slg- 
niftcant  monument  to  Luther  Hodges  for  the 
nation  and  world  to  behold.  But  to  those  of 
us  closer  by,  there  will  be  a  warmer,  more 
personal  monument  la  the  memory  of  this 
good,  kind-faced  and  effectively  energetic 
man  who,  no  matter  where  his  duties  called 
him,  always  kept  his  heart  in  North  Carolina. 


AID   ACTION    ON    PROMOTING 
WOMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Agency 
for  Intei-national  Development  last  Au- 
gust completed  its  studies  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sunendment  seeking  inte- 
gration of  women  into  the  development 
process.  The  amendment,  which  had 
been  accepted  during  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  a  year  ago, 
requires  the  Agency  to  give  particular 
attention  to  those  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  which  tend  to  Integrate 
women  into  the  national  economies  of 
aid-recipient  nations,  thus  Improving 
the  status  of  women  and  assisting  the 
total  development  effort. 

On  September  16,  at  the  State  De- 
partment, there  was  a  ceremony  for  the 
signing  of  AID'S  policy  directive  requir- 
ing Agencywlde  action  to  carry  out  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  and  to  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  Nira  Long  to 
the  new  position  of  Coordinator  of  Wom- 
en in  Development.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  signing  ceremony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
AxD  Ceremony:  Signtno  or  Am  Polict  Direc- 
tive, THE   PEBCT   AMENOBIENT  TO  THE  POR- 

KiON  Assistance  Act,  September   16,   1974 

(Participants:  Nira  Long,  Coordinator  of 
Women  In  Development;  Dan  Parker,  Admin- 
istrator. U.8.  AID;  Charles  H.  Percy,  VS. 
Senator:  Clinton  P.  Wheeler,  DlreQtor,  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  AID.) 

Ci-iNTON  P.  Wreeuer.  I  m'.ist  say  I'm  very 
much  pleased  that  Senator  Percy,  the  author 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Is  here.  We  have 
Dan  Parker  from  AID,  our  Administrator, 
who  will  sign  In  Just  a  few  moments.  But 
before  that,  I'd  like  to  Introduce  Mrs.  Nira 
Long.  Director  of  our  Office  of  Equal  Op- 
portunity, who  will  briefly  tell  you  how  Im- 
portant this  policy  determination  Is.  Nira. 

Nira  Long.  I  am  the  Coordinator  of  Wom- 
en in  Development  during  this  transition 
period.  And  I  Just  want  to  emphasize  that 
It's  really  during  a  transition  period.  Mr. 
Parker,  who's  very  knowledgeable  about  how 
bureaucracies  operate  In  government  and 
also  In  Industry,  knows  full  well  that  If  you 
set  up  a  special  unit  for  special  activities. 
It  may  never  get  Integrated  into  the  regular 


ongoing  process.  So  actually  the  measure  of 
how  successful  I  am  In  this  Job  is  to  work 
myself  rapidly  out  of  the  Job,  because  this 
will  be  the  sign  that  Women  in  Development 
is  really  accepted  as  a  concept  in  program- 
ming. And  I  accept  that  challenge  and  hope 
to  be  out  of  the  Job  within  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  fact,  I've  been  told  I  should  be  out  of  the 
Job  In  a  year  and  a  half.  (Laughter.) 

Probably  most  of  j-ou  do  not  know  what  a 
policy  determination  paper  Is  In  this  agency. 
It  Is  the  bible  of  AID  In  the  sense  that  it 
Instructs  all  of  our  AID  officers  in  Washing- 
ton and  overseas  what  is  a  major  policy  con- 
cept. So  that  la  signing  this  policy  deter- 
mination paper,  the  Administrator  is  sending 
a  message  throughout  the  agency  that  there 
must  be  a  conscious  concern  In  all  o\ir  pro- 
gramming design,  in  implementation  and  re- 
view about  Women  hi  Development  and  to 
Integrate  women  into  the  national  economy. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  one  moment  to 
read  Just  one  part  of  the  text  of  thts  policy 
determination  paper.  What  we  are  saying  Is 
that  the  principle  stated  is  that  It  Is  AlDs 
policy  to  Implement  fully  the  Percy  Amend- 
ment through  the  Inclusion  of  a  role  for 
women  in  all  of  the  agency  program-s  and 
projects.  The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on 
the  integration  of  women  as  both  agents  and 
beneficiaries  In  the  mainstream  of  the 
agency's  programming.  And  then  we  go  on  to 
state — and  all  of  you  -vXW  have  a  copy  of  the 
policy  determination  paper — some  of  the 
tenets  upon  which  this  principle  rests.  Par- 
ticularly, we  emphasize  that  women  are  a 
vital  human  resource  In  the  development 
process. 

But  is  It  not  Just  rhetoric  or  a  statement  of 
principle.  Wliat  It  really  tells  our  program- 
ming officers  (Is)  that  If  you  do  not  take  this 
Into  account  consciously,  and  not  merely 
by  saying  "of  course  all  our  programs  are  to 
benefit  people."  but  to  conclously  think  in 
terms  of  programs  that  benefit  women;  what 
we're  saying  to  them  Is  that  your  program 
will  be  deficient,  and  it  might  Jeopardize 
your  possible  funding. 

However,  It  Is  not  that  simple.  We  must, 
of  course,  work  along  with  the  developing 
countries  themselves  and  how  they  foresee 
and  plan  their  programs.  So  that  In  signing 
this  policy  determination  paper,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  launching  the  major  step  toward 
our  goal  of  Institutionalizing  the  concept  of 
women  In  development  throughout  the  layers 
of  programming  In  AID.  And  I'm  sure  after 
he  signs  the  paper,  he  will  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  before  he  Introduces  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  p.\rker.  Thank  you. 
Nira. 

(Applause.) 

I  shall  Indeed  sign  It.  I  run  a  risk  In  a  pub- 
lic ceremony  like  this,  one  that  Is  unique  to 
a  person  with  my  backgroimd. 

(Laughter.) 

The  pen  did  work. 

(Laughter.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  again,  as  Clint 
\^'heeler  said,  there  are  so  many  distinguished 
people  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
list  or  Identify  all,  because  you  all  are.  I 
think  it's  Interesting  that  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  this  building,  the  State  Department,  each 
one  of  the  ceremonial  rooms  is  named  after 
a  past  and  Illustrious  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  Clay  looks  with  interest  upon  this 
ceremony  today  from  his  portrait.  Of  course, 
we  recognize  that  there  is  not  yet  a  room 
named  after  a  lady  who  has  been  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  objective  of  our  policy  determination, 
our  efforts  that  Senator  Percy  has  been  so 
perceptive  about,  is  to  Involve  women  in  de- 
velopment and  In  the  economic  and  social 
lives  of  the  developing  countries.  It's  inter- 
esting to  realize  that  a  niunber  of  oiu-  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  ai'e  working  have  already 
progressed  well  past  the  point  of  having 
women    secretaries    of    state    and    ministers 
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of  state,  but  right  on  to  the  presidency  and 
to  the  prime  ministry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  do  a  little  arithmetic,  you  can  find 
that  almost  700  million  people  on  this  planet 
have  chief  executives  who  are  women,  women 
as  chiefs  of  state. 

As  Nira  Long  said,  oiir  objective  was  to 
move  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  at  a  point 
when  we  could  really  institutionalize  this 
rather  than  have  this  go  out  by  flat  or  di- 
rective. We  have  carefully  worked  out  this 
policy  deterrr.  nation.  Drafts  have  come  to 
me.  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
fine  efforts  of  the  working  group,  some  of 
whom  are  here,  and  Nira's  efforts,  I  man- 
aged to  get  some  of  my  own  language  in 
places  where  I  thought  that  we  could  put 
a  little  more  thrust  to  it.  Pat  Holt  gave 
me  a  good  thought  to  express  this.  He  said 
"I'm  glad  you're  aboiit  to  take  off  on  this." 
And  that  analogy  that  came  to  my  mind 
Is  that  In  flying  you  don't  take  off  until 
you've  got  enough  speed  to  fly.  And  that's 
exactly  where  we  are.  It  took  us  Just  a  little 
longer  to  get  up  to  speed  than  we  had  hoped 
and,  I'm  sure,  than  you  had  hoped.  B\>t  we 
are  at  speed  now.  and  weYe  going  to  be 
flying.  And  It  Isn't  going  to  be,  as  Nira  ex- 
plained, Just  bureaucratic  jargon.  There's 
clout.  If  you  will,  because  the  people  In  the 
field,  in  the  programming.  In  fact  do  not 
have  access  to  certain  funds  if  they  don't 
really,  in  almost  an  Intuitive  way,  seek  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  led  by 
Senator  Percy. 

Well,  obviously,  I  could  talk  far  longer 
than  the  ceremonial  occasion  would  warrant 
or  Justify.  But  we  are  indeed  sincere,  and 
we  mean  it.  And  with  that,  my  friend  in 
business  ami  my  friend  In  government,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Senator  Percy  to  add  his 
comments. 

I  congratulate  you,  too,  Chuck,  on  what's 
happened  here. 

Senator  Charles  Perct.  Thank  you,  Dan. 

(Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  Just  express  my  great 
pleasure  in  being  here;  in  a  sense,  extraor- 
dinary pleasure,  on  one  hand,  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  other;  extraordinary 
pleasure  that  Mrs.  Parker  could  be  here,  and 
Mrs.  McNamara  and  Mrs.  Slsco,  who  are 
three  of  my  favorite  friends  in  \/ashlngton; 
but  disappointment  that,  taking  Into  account 
our  Industrial  background,  this  document 
could  be  signed  with  a  Parker  pen,  while 
there  are  nothing  but  competitive  cameras 
in  the  room.  .  .  . 

(Laughter  and   applause  ) 

I  think  they  are  even  forelgn-manufacted 
cameras.  (Laughter.)  But  maybe — since  this 
is  a  foreign  aid  program — that's  appropriate. 

I  would  ilk"  particularly  to  thank  Nira 
Long.  Without  her  dedication  and  that  of 
her  working  committee,  supported  strongly 
by  Dan  Parker,  would  not  be  here  today. 
And  she  has  been  wonderful. 

There  are  the  representatives  of  many  Im- 
portant women's  organizations  In  this  room. 
And  when  I  did  not  serve  on  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  and  felt  powerless  outside  the 
room,  feeling  that  the  amendment  might  be 
knocked  out  In  conference,  as  so  many  things 
are,  it  was  those  organizations  that  went  to 
work  to  give  the  facts  of  life  and  to  give 
religion  to  those  who  were  sitting  in  the  con- 
ference. They  really  saved  the  amendment. 

I  certainly  would  t)e  very  negligent  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  support  of  Pat  Holt  and 
John  Rltch  of  the  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  And  In  my  own  office  the 
work  was  done  by  Hannah  McCormack,  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  and  Scott  Cohen,  who 
for  a  dozen  years  has  been  associated  with 
me  in  the  foreign  relations  area. 

But  Dan,  we're  most  grateful  to  you  for 

everything   that   you    have   done.   The   time 

schedule  is  viay  ahead  of  what  we  reasonably 

could  have  expected.  (Laughter.) 

Just  a  comment  on  the  future.  I  attended 


the  World  Population  Conference  in  Bucha- 
rest very  briefly  on  my  way  to  India  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago.  And  the  most  Important 
thing  to  come  out  of  that  conference,  as  I 
said  there,  will  be  the  progress  toward  equal- 
ity of  women  in  determination  of  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  make-up  of  every  na- 
tion. And  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  that  conference,  co-spon- 
sored by  the  United  States.  India,  and  other 
countries,  were  much  stronger  than  we  felt 
would  have  been  possible. 

The  year  1975  will  be  the  United  Nations 
International  Women's  Year.  I  will  be  a  dele- 
gate representing  the  Senate  this  fall  at  the 
United  Nations,  at  the  Twenty-ninth  General 
Assembly,  and  women  will  be  extraordinar- 
ily Important  in  the  support  the  Department 
gives  our  Delegation,  At  lunch  with  the  Dele- 
gation today,  the  Secretary  will  be  talking 
about  the  role  of  women  in  the  problems 
that  the  world  is  facing. 

I  think  we  have  launched  an  imporiant  ef- 
fort. We  know  that  politically  in  this  coun- 
try we've  'oesu  way  behind.  Last  weelc  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  Mrs.  Gandhi,  who 
administers  a  country  of  six  htmdred  million 
pecple. 

But  I'm  pleased  that  the  role  of  women 
in  politics  In  America  is  becoming  much 
more  Important.  On  our  campuses,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  bring  equality,  and  the 
;;ame  Is  true  In  Industry'.  As  we  Improve  the 
.^tatus  of  women  In  this  country  we'll  be  in 
a  better  position  to  advise  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  they  should  do. 

I'm  extraordinarily  pleased  to  be  here.  Dan. 
piid  very  proud  to  be  associated  v.ith  you 
i'l  this  eflort. 

Pabkeh.  Thank  you.  Chuck. 

(Applause.) 

Parker.  I  would  now  like  to  conclude  by 
officially  announcing  the  naming  of  Nira 
Lon?  to  be  Coordinator  of  Women  In  Devel- 
opment. 


SOVTll   DAKOTA  STRONGLY 
FAVORS  ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  South  Da- 
kota is  the  home  of  the  Earth  Resources 
Obser\';,tion  System  Data  Center  and 
naturally,  Gov.  Richard  F.  Kneip  is 
proud  of  that  fact. 

But  much  beyond  pride,  the  Governor 
has  told  me  in  a  letter: 

[W]e  are  also  cognizant  of  the  benefits 
from  the  use  of  ERTS  Imagery  in  analyzing 
land  use  and  resources  in  South  Dakota. 
We  are,  therefore,  strongly  In  favor  of  leg- 
islation which  would  operational  ize  the 
ERTS  program. 

He  goes  on  to  point  cut  that,  using 
ERTS  imagery.  South  Dalcota  will  be 
able  lo  assemble  State  land  use  informa- 
tion for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  be.st  pre-ERTS  techniques. 

Mr.  PresicSent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Kneip's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  SotTH  Dakota, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  August  2,  1974. 
Hon,  Frank  E,  Moss. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and. 
Space  Science,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  South  Dakota,  as 
the  home  of  the  Earth  Resources  Observation 
System  Data  Center,  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  Pro- 
gram, Aside  from  our  Interest  and  pride  tn 
being  the  host  state  for  worldwide  users 
of  ERTS  data,  we  are  also  cognizant  of  the 
benefits  from  the  use  of  ERTS  imagery  in 


analyzing  land  use  and  resources  in  South 
Dakota.  We  are,  therefore,  strongly  in  favor 
of  legislation  which  would  operatlonallze  the 
ERTS  program. 

Without  the  continuing  availability  of 
ERTS  imagen,-.  the  gathering  of  resource 
Information  about  our  sparsely  settled  yet 
resource  rich  state  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive.  As  an  example,  a  land  use  inven- 
tory for  the  state  aimed  at  Identifying  land 
use  trends  and  problems  is  now  underway 
Involving  the  use  of  computer  tapes  from 
the  satellite  and  phctographically  repro- 
duced image  from  the  EROS  Data  Center,  It 
appears  that  we  will  be  able  to  assemble 
state  land  use  information  for  less  than  10% 
of  the  cost  of  the  best  pre-ERTS  techniques. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  use  of  the  ERTS 
data,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of  interest 
here  in  South  Dakota  In  a  variety  of  Multi- 
Spectral  Scanning  (MSS)  programs  which, 
when  reaued.  wUl  greatly  enhance  ti:e  In- 
formation which  can  be  gleaned  irom  ERTS 
transmissions. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  bills  (S2350  and 
S  3484),  we  assume  that  additional  satel- 
lites are  authorized  but  funds  have  not  yet 
been  committed  to  NASA  for  launching  Xur- 
ther  sateUites  cr  for  the  perfection  of  other 
.specific  sensor  technology. 

We  would  most  strongly  endorse  Senate 
Bill  3484,  Introduced  by  Senators  Abourezlc, 
McGovern  and  Young,  as  the  best  approach 
to  establishing  a  permanent  program  of 
earth  resources  observation  and  utilization. 
It  would  be  preferred,  particularly  from  an 
applications  point  of  view,  to  have  such  a 
program  located  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  order  to  provide  maximum  co- 
ordination with  the  existing  program  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Stu'vey. 

It  would  appear  that  major  research  ar<d 
development  responsibilities  for  Earth  Re- 
sources Satellite  Systems  would  continue  to 
rest  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  in  either  case. 
Sincerely, 

Richar'?  F,  Kneip, 

Goi^riu-r. 


LIFE  VERSUS  LIVELIHOOD  ON  L.'VKE 
SUPERIOR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
last  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  progress 
of  the  Reserve  Mining  case,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota. Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  applied 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  an  order 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  ter- 
minating the  dumping  of  asbestos-con- 
taminated taconite  waste  into  Lake 
Superior  while  an  onland  disposal  .site 
was  constructed.  Unfortunately,  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  October  11  denied  these 
applications  to  vacate  or  modify  the  ip- 
definite  stay  order  of  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  dumping  con- 
tinues unabated. 

Four  Justices,  however,  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  these  denials  are  without 
prejudice  to  a  renewal  of  the  applications 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Government's 
if  the  litigation  has  not  been  finally  de- 
cided by  the  court  of  appeals  by  Jan- 
uarj'  31.  1975.  Hopefully,  this  date  will 
act  as  a  deadline  for  a  final  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  this  long  and  tortuous 
case.  The  people  of  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion certainly  deserve  a  decision  on  the 
case,  and  an  end  to  the  terrible  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  whether  this  blatant  pollu- 
tion is  indeed  creating  a  serious  public 
health  hazard  as  well. 

In  a  letter  to  me  commenting  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  action,  Alan  G.  Kirk  n. 
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Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  stated : 

111  your  September  16  statement  you  focus 
c:-.  two  aspects  of  the  pending  litigation 
whicli  we  consider  of  primary  significance. 
EPA  has  actively  sought  prompt  develop- 
ment of  an  on-land  disposal  system  and 
elimination  of  the  discharges  of  taconito 
tniliugs  into  Lake  Superior.  That  is  tlie  spe- 
cific goal  of  the  litigation  at  all  levels  of 
the  Judicial  process.  As  you  point  out,  a 
second  goal  In  this  case  should  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legal  precedent  which  will 
insure  protection  of  the  public  health.  We 
should  and  will  use  all  our  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  courts  that  even  In  those  cases 
where  there  may  be  doubt  concerning  the 
environmental  eiiects  of  a  pollutant,  the 
doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
health  of  hunan  beings. 

The  danger  to  the  public  health  of 
even  low  levels  of  asbestos  fibers  is  dem- 
onstrated dramatically  by  the  results  of 
a  recent  study  by  the  Mount  Sinai  Med- 
ical Center.  Dr.  Irving  J.  SelikofI  of 
Mount  Sinai,  who  also  studied  the  as- 
bestos concentration  in  Lake  Superior, 
has  been  studying  the  long-term  effects 
on  the  wives  and  children  of  933  asbes- 
tos factory  workers  from  a  Paterson, 
N.J.,  plant.  He  has  found  a  high  inci- 
dence of  lung  abnormalities  among  the 
workers'  relatives,  and  four  persons  who 
were  exposed  as  children  have  devel- 
oped a  rare,  usually  fatal  form  of  can- 
cer called  mesothelioma,  the  only  known 
cause  of  which  is  exposure  to  asbestos. 

The  implications  of  Dr.  Selikoff's  find- 
ings are  truly  frightening  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Duluth  and  other  Lake  Superior 
communities,  who  have  been  breathing 
asbestos-laden  air  and  drinking  asbes- 
tos-laden water  directly  from  Lake  Su- 
perior. / 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks:  a  letter  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  a  let- 
ter from  the  Justice  Department  enclos- 
ing copies  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ac- 
tion; a  New  York  Times  article  by  Jane 
E.  Brody  on  the  Mount  Sinai  findings; 
and  an  excellent  survey  article  on  the 
Reserve  Mining  case  by  Wade  Greene, 
wliich  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  Sunday.  November  24,  1974. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Envikonmental 

Protecpion  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C.  October  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Chari-es  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing us  a  copy  of  your  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  September  16,  1974,  con- 
cerning the  pollution  abatement  action 
against  Reserve  Mining  Company.  As  yon 
are  probably  well  r^ware,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  on  our  behalf,  made  application  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  October 
4,  1974,  for  an  order  vacating  the  Elg'  th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  stay  of  Judge  Lord's 
injunction.  The  states  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan  filed  a  similar  application 
the  previous  week.  The  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision on  October  11  to  deny  that  stay  was  a 
temporary  setback  to  the  plaintiffs'  efforts  to 
terminate  Reserve's  discharge. 

However,  we  are  encouraged  that  four 
Justices  stated  that  the  denial  of  our  ap- 
plication Is  without  prejudice  to  renewing 
it  h  the  litigation  has  not  been  fir  ally  de- 


cide." by  the  Eighth  Circuit  by  January  31, 
1975.  Implicitly,  we  think,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  prompting  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
dispose  of  the  case  expeditiously.  Such  ex- 
pedition Is  precisely  what  this  Agency  has 
.sought  since  the  Court  of  Appeals  granted 
a  stay  to  Ee.serve  Mining  Company  In  April. 
1074. 

In  your  September  16  statement  you  focus 
on  two  aspects  of  the  pending  litigation 
which  v/e  consider  of  primary  significance. 
EPA  has  actively  sought  prompt  development 
of  an  on-land  disposal  system  and  elinilna- 
tlon  of  the  discharges  of  taconlte  tailings 
Into  Lake  Superior.  That  Is  the  specific 
goal  of  the  litigation  at  all  levels  of  the 
Judicial  process.  As  you  point  out,  a  second 
goal  In  this  case  should  be  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  precedent  which  will  Insure  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health.  We  should  and 
will  use  all  our  efforts  to  convince  the  courts 
that  even  In  thosie  cases  where  there  may  be 
doubt  concerning  the  environmental  effects 
of  a  pollutant,  the  doubt  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  health  of  human  beings. 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  this  op- 
portunity for  us  to  comment  on  your  state- 
ment and  for  your  continuing  support  in 
this  litigation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  G.  Kirk  II, 
Amtistant   Administrator  for  Enforce- 
ment and  General  Counsel. 

Department  op  Justice, 
Waxliington,  DC,  October  17,  1974. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:  This  Is  in  re.'^ponse 
to  your  letter  requesting  comments  upon 
your  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  16,  1974,  concerning  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Reserve  Mining  Company. 
Enclosed  for  your  Information,  please  find 
copies  of  the  application  flld  with  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  litigation  by  the 
Solicitor  General  on  October  4,  1974,  and  of 
the  Order  entered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
disposing  of  that  application  on  October  11, 
1974. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Wallace  H.  Johnson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Nos, 

A-232    and    A-262 

Applications  To  Vacate  Stat 

State  of  Minnesota  et  al.  (A-232)  v.  Re- 
serve Mining  Company  et  al. 

United  States  (A-262)  v.  Reserve  Mining 
Company  et  al. 

(October   11,    1974) 

The  respective  applications  for  an  order 
vacating  or  modifying  the  stay  order  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  presented  to  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun  and  by  him  referred  to  the  Court, 
are  each  denied.  Four  Justices,  however, 
state  explicitly  that  these  denials  are  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  applicants'  renewal  of 
their  applications  to  vacate  If  the  litigation 
has  not  been  finally  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  by  January  31,  1975. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dissenting. 

I  would  vacate  the  stay  issued  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Judge  Lord  made  detailed  findings  as  to 
the  health  hazard  of  the  respondent's  dis- 
charges Into  the  air  and  Into  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,'  findings  which  I  attach  as 
an  Appendix  to  this  opinion.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  disagreed  with  Judge  Lord's  con- 
clusion but  !t  stopped  short  of  holding  that 
his  findings  were  "clearly  erroneous"  within 
the  meaning  of  Rule  52(a)   of  the  Rules  of 


Civil  Pi-ocedure.  Even  in  its  view,  the  Issue, 
however,  was  close  or  rather  neatly  balanced.^ 
It  th?refore  decided  that  being  "a  court  of 
law"  it  was  "governed  by  rule.s  of  proof" 
and  that  "uiiknowixs  n-.ay  not  be  substituted 
for  proof  of  a  demonstrable  hazard  to  the 
pul)lic  health."  = 

That  position,  however,  with  all  respect 
makes  "maximizing  profits"  the  measure  of 
the  pttblic  good,  not  health  of  human  beings 
or  life  itself.  Property  is,  of  course,  protected 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  against  federal  intrusion.  But 
so  Is  life  and  liberty.  Where  the  scales  are 
so  evenly  divided,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
findings  on  health  were  "clearly  erroneous" 
nor  am  I  able  to  discover  how  "maximizing 
profits"  becomes  a  governing  principle  over- 
riding the  health  hazards.  If  equal  Justice 
is  the  federal  standard,  we  should  be  as 
alert  to  protect  people  and  their  rights  as 
the  Court  of  Appeals  was  to  protect 
"maximizing  profits."  If,  as  the  Court  of 
Appeals  indicates,  there  is  doubt,  It  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  humanity,  lest  in  the 
end  our  Judicial  system  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  reghne  that  makes  people,  the  sovereign 
power  in  this  Nation,  the  victims  of  the  great 
God  Progress  which  is  behind  the  stay  per- 
mitting this  vast  pollution  of  Lake  Superior 
and  its  environs.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  con- 
stitutional prhiclple  that  allows  either 
private  or  public  enterprises  to  despoil  any 
part  of  the  domain  that  belongs  to  all  of 
the  people.  Our  guiding  principle  should  be 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  dictiun  that  our  water- 
way.'i,  great  and  small,  are  treasures,'  not 
garbage  dumps  or  cesspools. 

APPENDIX    to    MR.    JUSTICE    DOUCLAS'    DISSENT 

(3)  The  particles  when  deposited  Into  the 
water  are  dispersed  throughout  Lake  Su- 
perior and  into  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

(4)  The  currents  In  the  lake,  which  are 
largely  Influenced  by  the  discharge,  carry 
many  of  the  fibers  In  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion toward  Duluth  and  are  found  In  sub- 
stantial quantities  In  the  Duluth  drinking 
water. 

(5)  Many  of  these  fibers  are  morpholo- 
gically and  chemically  identical  to  amosite 
asbestos  and  an  even  larger  number  are 
similar  to  amostte  asbestos. 

(6)  Exposure  to  these  fibers  can  produce 
asbestosis,  mesothelioma,  and  cancer  of  the 
lung,  gastrointestinal  tract  and  larynx. 

(7)  Most  of  the  studies  dealing  with  this 
problem  are  concerned  with  the  Inhalation 
of  fibers;  however,  the  available  evidence  In- 


F.  Supp. 


•The  Solicitor  General  in  his  brief  filed 
with  us  states  : 

"In  all  of  this  the  court  of  appeals  has 
proceeded  on  an  admittedly  preliminary  as- 
sessment, based  on  limited  exposure  to  the 
voluminous  record,  of  the  question  whether 
the  continued  dally  discharge  of  some  67,000 
tons  of  suspended  solid  waste  Into  Lake 
Superior  and  some  100  tons  of  particulate 
matter  Into  the  air  constitutes  a  significant 
threat  to  public  health.  While  we  believe 
that  the  court  of  appeals'  conclusion  in  this 
regard  rests  upon  crucial  assumptions  that 
are  refuted  by  the  substantial  evidence  of 
record  here,  we  do  not  think  It  appropriate 
to  attempt  to  argue  such  evidentiary  issues 
to  this  Court  on  an  even  more  limited  record. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  there  is  no  serious 
dispute  that  the  amphlbole  discharge  In 
question  are  widely  believed  to  entail  a  risk 
of  asbestosis,  cancer,  and  other  adverse 
health  consequences,  and  the  only  real  dis- 
pute concerns  the  quantitative  assessment 
of  the  likelihood  of  such  consequences — an 
assessment  that  Is  particularly  difficult  here 
because  of  the  apparently  long-term  and 
cumulative  results  of  exposure  to  such 
materials  " 

498  P.  2d  1073,  1084. 

♦  Neui  Jersey  v.  New  York.  283  U.S.  336,  342. 
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dlcates  that   the   fibers  pose  a   risk   when 
Ingested  as  well  as  when  Inhaled. 

(8)  The  fibers  emitted  by  the  defendant 
Into  Lake  Superior  have  the  potential  for 
causing  great  harm  to  the  health  of  those 
exposed  to  them. 

(9)  Tlie  discharge  into  the  air  substan- 
tially endangers  the  health  of  the  people  of 
Silver  Bay  and  surrounding  communities  as 
far  away  as  the  eastern  shore  in  Wisconsin. 

(10)  The  discharge  into  the  water  sub- 
stantially endaiigers  the  health  of  the  people 
who  procure  their  drinking  water  from  the 
western  arm  of  Lake  Superior  Including  the 
communities  of  Beaver  Bay,  Two  Harbors, 
Cloquet,   Duluth,   and   Superior,   Wisconsin. 

(11)  The  present  and  future  industrial 
standard  for  a  safe  level  of  asbestos  fibers 
In  the  air  is  based  on  the  experience  related 
to  asbestosis  and  not  to  cancer.  In  addition 
Its  formulation  was  Influenced  more  by 
technological  limitations  than  health  con- 
siderations. 

(12)  The  exposure  of  a  non-worker  popu- 
lace cannot  be  equated  with  industrial  ex- 
posure If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  en- 
vironmental exposure,  as  contrasted  to  a 
working  exposure,  is  for  every  hour  of  every 
day. 

(13)  While  there  is  a  dose-re.sponse  rela- 
tionship associated  with  the  adverse  effects 
of  asbestos  exposure  and  may  be  therefore 
a  threshold  exposure  value  below  which  no 
Increase  in  cancer  would  be  found,  this  ex- 
posure threshold  is  not  now  known. 


[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  term,  1974) 

Application  for  an  Order  Vacating  or 
Modifying  the  Stat  Order  of  the  United 
States  Court  ok  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit 

United  States  of  America,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellees,  V.  Reserve  Mining  Co.,  et  al.,  De- 
fendants-Appellants. 

The  Solicitor  General,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  applies  for  an  order  vacating 
or  modifying  the  order  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
entered  on  August  28,  1974.  which  stayed 
pending  appeal  on  injunction  granted  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Distrlci 
of  Minnesota  on  April  20,  1974,  requiring  de- 
fendant Reserve  Mining  Co.  forthwith  to 
terminate  discharges  from  lt.s  plant  at  Silver 
Bay,  Minnesota,  Into  LtJce  Superior  anC  to 
terminate  discharges  of  amphlbole  fiber  from 
that  plant  Into  the  air. 

The  nature  and  history  of  this  litigation 
have  been  described  in  detail  In  the  applica- 
tions filed  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
others  on  July  5,  1974,  seeking  vacation  of 
the  court  of  appeals'  order  of  June  4,  1974, 
(which  had  stayed  the  district  court's  In- 
junction for  70  days)  and  in  their  applica- 
tion of  October  1,  1974,  seeking  vacation  of 
the  court  of  appeals'  stay  of  August  28,  1974.' 

The  United  States  did  not  Join  in  the 
Initial  application,  believing  on  balance  that 
It  was  preferable  to  see  whether  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  court  of  appeals  based 
its  limited  stay  of  June  4  might  be  produc- 
tive before  coming  to  this  Court  for  ex- 
traordinary relief.  In  view  of  subsequent  de- 
velopment^, however,  we  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  present  sutus  of  the  case 
presents  serious  problems  requiring  attention 
by  this  Court. 

In  brief,  while  the  court  of  appeals  has  now 
e.ntered  an  open-ended,  unconditional  stay  of 
the  district  court's  April  20  Injunction  pend- 
ing appeal  from  that  Injunction  and  from 
all  other  aspects  of  this  complex  litigation, 
many  of  which  have  not  yet  been  resolved 


by  the  district  court,  the  court  of  appeals 
refused  to  take  effective  action  to  e.xpedlte 
disposition  of  the  pending  appeal,  the  mat- 
ters remaining  in  the  district  court,  and  any 
appeals  therefrom.  Nor  has  It  Imposed  any 
conditions  or  otherwise  given  the  defendants 
any  reason  to  proceed  expeditiously.  To  the 
contrary,  the  court  of  appeals  has  failed  to 
act  on  the  unopposed  request  of  the  United 
States  for  an  expedited  briefing  schedule, 
made  on  June  17,  1974,  and  has  granted  de- 
fendants repeated  extensions  of  the  stay 
pending  appeal  despite  their  failure  to  take 
any  steps  toward  disposition  of  the  appeal. 
In  all  of  this  the  court  of  appeals  has  pro- 
ceeded on  an  admittedly  preliminary  assess- 
ment, based  on  limited  exposure  to  the  vol- 
uminous record,  of  the  question  whether 
the  continued  dally  discharge  of  some  67,000 
tons  of  suspended  solid  waste  into  Lake  Su- 
perior and  some  100  tons  of  particulate  mat- 
ter Into  the  air  constitutes  a  significant 
threat  to  public  health. 

While  we  believe  that  the  coiirt  of  appeals 
conclusion  In  this  regard  rests  upon  crucial 
assumptions  that  are  refuted  by  the  substan- 
tial evidence  of  record  here,  we  do  not  think 
It  appropriate  to  attempt  to  argue  such  evi- 
dentiary issues  to  this  Court  on  an  even 
more  limited  record.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  serious  dispute  that  the  amphl- 
bole discharges  In  question  are  widely  be- 
lieved to  entail  a  risk  of  asbestosis,  cancer, 
and  other  adverse  health  consequences,  and 
the  only  real  dispute  concerns  the  quanti- 
tative assessment  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
consequences — an  assessment  that  Is  par- 
ticularly difficult  here  because  of  the  ap- 
parently long-term  and  cumulative  results 
of  exposure  to  such  materials. 

The  history  of  this  litigation  thus  far 
offers  no  reason  presently  to  anticipate  a 
prompt  disposition  of  appellate  proceedings, 
nor.  accordingly,  an  early  termination  of  the 
outstanding  stay  of  the  district  court's  In- 
junction. In  view  of  the  substantial  health 
hazards  apparently  Involved,  as  detailed  In 
the  comprehensive  opinions  of  the  district 
court  Issued  on  May  11,  and  AugtTst  3,  1974, 
we  believe  the  court  of  appeals  has  erred  In 
adopting  a  course  of  handling  this  litigation 
that  has  resulted  In  indefinite  perpetuation 
of  the  status  quo. 

Accordingly,  this  Court  should  now  act  to 
terminate  the  open-ended  stay  and  to  assure 
that  the  case  will  be  decided  promptly.  To 
that  end  the  Court  should  vacate  the  stay 
granted  by  the  court  of  appeals  on  August  28, 
and  direct  the  court  of  appeals  to  establish 
a  briefing  and  hearing  schedule  that  will 
permit  the  aspects  of  the  case  now  pending 
before  it  to  be  heard  and  decided  this  year. 
Should  this  Court  disagree  with  our  submis- 
sion that  the  stay  pending  decision  by  the 
court  of  appeals  should  now  be  vacated,  we 
would  suggest  that  It  modify  the  stay  to  pro- 
vide that  it  will  terminate  this  year. 


'  The  present  application  alto  serves  as  our 
respoiiEe  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun's  request 
of  October  2,  1974,  for  our  views  concerning 
the  states'  pending  application. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  19,  1974] 

Cancer  Fotmo  in  Asbestos  Workers'  Kin 

(By  JaneE.  Brody) 

The  933  men  who  produced  asbestos  Insu- 
lation at  a  Faterson,  N.J.,  plant  in  the  nlne- 
teen-fcrties  came  home  each  day  from  the 
dusty  factory  covered  with  asbestos  fibers. 

Today,  some  30  years  later,  many  wives, 
children  and  other  persons  who  were  in  con- 
ta.ct  with  these  men  at  home  are  beginning 
to  show  the  effects  of  their  peripheral  and 
often  brief  exposure  to  this  insidious  min- 
eral. 

A  study  by  Mount  Slnal  Medical  Center 
has  shown  a  high  Incidence  of  lung  abnor- 
malities among  the  workers'  relatives,  and 
four  persons  who  were  expased  as  children 
have  develc^ed  a  rare,  usually  fatal  form  of 
cancer  called  mesothelioma,  the  only  known 
cause  of  which  is  exposure  to  asbestos. 

The  new  study,  being  conducted  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Envi- 


ronmental Health  Sciences,  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  already  well-sstablished  dan- 
gers of  asbestos,  a  ubiquitous  minersd  with 
some  3,000  uses.  Thoiisands  of  workers  have 
succumbed  to  asbestos-related  cancers  and 
lung  disease,  Including  msxiy  who  worked  at 
the  Paterson  factory. 

Now,  evidence  Is  mounting  that  far  less 
than  the  intense  exposure  of  the  work  envi- 
ronment Is  necessary  to  produce  asbestos- 
related  disease.  The  new  eviderce  raises  ques- 
tions not  only  about  the  adequacy  of  regu- 
lations designed  to  protect  asbestos  workers 
but  also  about  the  hazards  the  general  pub- 
lic may  face  frcm  exposure  to  the  persistent 
fibers  of  asbestos. 

Asbestos  fibers  can  be  found  virtually 
everv'wherc— in  urban  air  as  a  result  of  the 
erosion  of  brake  linings,  air-conditioning 
GtTcts,  floor  tiles  and  other  sources;  In  com- 
mercial beverages  that  have  been  passed 
through  asbestos  filters;  in  water  supplies 
that  are  carried  through  asbestos  pipes. 

The  dinger  of  asbestos  to  those  who  work 
with  It  was  recognized  as  early  as  the  first 
century,  but  it  was  not  untU  British  studies 
in  the  I920's  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
protect  workers  from  Its  effects. 

In  the  years  since,  workers  exposed  to  as- 
bestos have  been  shown  to  face  a  greatly 
increased  risk  of  developing  limg  cancer, 
mesothelioma,  cancers  of  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  and  asbestosis,  a  scarring  of  the  lungs. 
These  effects  generally  do  not  show  up  un- 
til two  o*-  three — and  sometimes  even  four — 
cccades  after  the  first  exposure  to  asbestos. 

A    TWO-DECADE    STUDY 

Per  f.vo  decades.  Dr.  Irving  J.  Selikoff,  di- 
rector of  Mount  Sinai's  Laboratory  of  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences,  has  been  studying  the 
effects  of  asbestos  on  the  men  who  worked 
at  the  Union  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Company 
(UNARCO,  as  it  Is  commonly  called)  in 
Paterson.  The  factory  was  In  operation  from 
1941  to  1954. 

These  men  came  home  each  day  covered 
with  the  whitish  fibers  of  asbestos — on  their 
clothes,  in  their  hair,  in  their  lunch  palls. 
Sometimes  they  brought  home  samples  of  the 
fireproof  product  they  made  for  their  chil- 
dren to  play  with. 

According  to  Dr.  William  Nicholson  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  team,  asbestos  fibers  can  stiil  be 
found  in  the  attic  dust  of  the  homes  of  work- 
ers who  left  the  plant  as  many  as  30  vears 
ago. 

A  year  ago.  the  Mount  Slnal  team  began 
a  study  of  the  fate  of  those  who  lived  with 
the  Paterson  workers.  Thus  far,  of  210  family 
contacts  examined  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Anderson,  nearly  40  per  cent  were 
found  on  X-rays  to  have  the  kinds  of  ab- 
normalities In  their  lungs  common  to  as- 
bestos workers.  In  some  cases  where  X-ray 
abnormalities  were  found  In  the  famUy,  the 
worker  had  been  at  the  UNARCO  plant  for 
only  a  few  days. 

In  the  last  three  months,  three  persons 
who  were  children  at  the  time  their  relatives 
worked  in  the  Paterson  plant  were  found  to 
have  mesothelioma. 

One  of  the  three  died  of  the  disease  la 
June  at  the  age  of  44.  Her  father  had  worked 
the  day  shift  at  the  UNARCO  plant  for  a  year 
m  the  mld-1940's.  and  .-^he  took  him  a  hot 
meal  every  evening,  waiting  outside  the  plar.t 
for  her  father  to  pick  It  up.  Another  patient 
was  indirectly  exposed  to  asbestos  for  Just 
six  months  when  she  was  four  years  old,  and 
In  the  third  case,  the  patient's  father  had 
worked  at  the  plant  for  a  year.  This  patient's 
sister,  a  nonsmokcr,  died  of  lung  cancer  at 
the  age  of  39. 

A  fourth  person,  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  developed  the  asbestos  material  made 
by  UNARCO.  died  In  1945  of  mesothelioma, 
the  same  disease  that  took  her  father's  life 
14  years  earlier. 

The  new  spate  of  mesothelioma  cases  Is 
among  several  recent  developments  regard- 
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lug  asbestos  that  have  caused  alarm  among 
the  Mount  Slnal  Investigators  and  stimulated 
labor  leaders  and  others  to  challenge  the 
adequacy  of  current  protections  against  the 
tlme-bcmb  effects  of  this  persistent  mineral. 
Dr.  Selikoll  fears  an  eventual  "epidemic" 
of  mesothelioma  since,  he  says,  "what  we  are 
seeing  today  reflects  the  size  of  the  work 
force  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  when  asbestos 
production  was  one-tenth  what  It  Is  today." 
More  than  one  million  persons  have  at  one 
time  worked  directly  with  asbestos. 

Dr.  Sellkoir  is  also  v/orrled  abovit  the  nearly 
three  niUlion  Americans  who  worked  in  as- 
bestos-ridden shipyards  during  World  War 
II.  Cases  of  mesothelioma  huve  recently  be- 
gan to  appear  among  these  people. 

The  other  developments  that  are  causing 
concern  Include  a  British  medical  report  ui- 
dicating  that  the  levels  of  asbestos  that  Fed- 
eral regulations  say  workers  can  safely  In- 
hale may  In  fpct  cause  lung  ditea-e  and 
cancer  years  later.  The  British  are  now  con- 
sidering more  stringent  regulations. 

Another  British  study  showed  that  r.its 
can  develop  mesothelioma  after  as  little  as 
one  day  of  inhaling  asbestos  fibers. 

And  a  preliminary,  unpublished  Canadhui 
study  also  in  rats  suggests  that  tha  con- 
sumption of  small  amounts  cf  a^bestrs 
fibers  can  result  In  a  wide  spectrum  of  can- 
cerous tumors,  a  finding  that  could  be  of 
significance  to  the  residents  of  Minnesota 
who  for  the  last  18  years  have  been  drinking 
water  from  Lake  Superior  that  is  contami- 
nated v.ith  asbestos  from  the  ua^tes  of  a 
mlnlns  company. 

A  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has  nl- 
lov.-ed  the  Lake  Superior  dumping  to  con- 
tinue because  the  Government  could  not 
demonstrate  that  Mlnnesotaiis  had  suffered 
ill  effects  from  drinking  the  asbestos-con- 
taining water  or  breathing  the  fiber-filled 
air. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Majjazine. 
Nov.  24.  19741 
Life  Versus  Livelihood — Lake  Superior  Il- 
lustrates   THE    Epic    Struggle    Bet\ve:;n 
Environmental  and  Economic  Values 

(By  Wade  Greene) 
Duluth,  Minn. — "We  drink  it,  our  chil- 
dren drink  it,  we  bathe  our  babies  in  it,  we 
believe  it's  the  purest,  best-tasting,  most  un- 
polluted water  found  anywhere,"  said  Wayne 
Johnson,  attorney  for  the  town  of  Silver  Bay, 
Minn.,  home  of  the  Reserve  Mining  Company. 
That  was  two  years  ago.  and  Joh^on  was 
voicing  the  usual  lakeside  pride  In  the  pur- 
ity— innocence,  you  might  even  say — of  Lake 
Superior.  In  a  society  that  has  judged  Itself 
pervasively  guUty  of  ecological  sins  of  emis- 
sion. Lake  Superior  has  stood  as  a  vast,  rare 
bulwark  of  the  unpolluted.  The  ultrablue 
waters  of  this  magnificent  inland  sea,  whose 
31,820  square  miles  make  it  the  lar-est  fresh- 
water lake  in  the  world,  have  been  admired 
as  being  so  clean,  so  clear  that  you  could  see 
60  feet  deep  into  them.*  Lakeside  dwellers 
have  boasted  that  they  draw  and  drink  their 
water  directly  from  the  lake,  unftliered,  un- 
sanltlzed. 

And  that's  just  what  Wayne  Johnson  did 
to  demonstrate  his  faith  in  the  lake's  pur- 
ity— he  downed  a  glass  oi  Lake  Superior — 
straight,  as  they  say. 

It  may  have  been  a  deadly  drink.  In  an 
injunction   issued  last  April   at   the  end   of 


♦In-sofar  as  It  has  the  greatest  surface  area, 
Lake  Superior  is  the  world's  largest  fresh- 
water lake.  Its  total  area  Ls  31,820  square 
miles.  The  fresh-water  lake  with  the  worlds 
greatest  volume,  however,  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  Lake  Baikal,  with  an  estimated  vol- 
ume of  5.750  cubic  miles.  Baikal  Is  the  world's 
deepest  lake,  measured  as  6,365  feet  deep  in 
certain  places.  \ 


\ 


what  has  been  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
expensive  enviromnental  trial  In  United 
States  history,  a  Federal  District  Court  found 
not  only  that  Superior's  waters  were  Impure 
la  some  sectors  but  that  they  contained  a 
cancer-causing  agent — asbestos,  or  some- 
thing virtually  identical  to  asbestos — which 
for  18  years  has  been  flowing  Into  the  water- 
pipes  and  gastrointestinal  tracts  of  a  number 
of  communities  on  the  southwestern  tip  of 
the  lake.  Including  one  of  the  nation's  major 
Great  Lakes  ports,  Duluth. 

This  potentially  horrendoiis  coutamlnallon 
was  laid  directly  at  the  sluices  of  the  Reserve 
Mining  Company,  one  of  the  few  large  em- 
ployers In  the  region,  one  of  the  principal 
Iron  mi'icrs  in  the  country.  Submicroscoplc 
particles  of  an  asbeslos-llke  substance  were 
found  by  Federal  Judge  Miles  Lord  to  be  a 
major  component  of  Re.serve's  massue  dis- 
charge Into  the  lake— a  daily  67.000  tons  of 
ground  rock.  Ac  a  result  of  his  findings. 
Judge  Lord  ordered  l.he  Reserve  plant  closed 
down. 

For  32  hours  last  spring,  the  giant  lake- 
.slde  plant,  through  which  12  percent  of  the 
nation's  domestic  Iron-ore  supply  normally 
flo.vs,  .-.tood  nearly  empiy  :.nd  noiseless,  a 
mute  brooding  symbol,  for  a  moment,  of 
the  triumph  of  envlronmentjl  Interests  over 
economic  Interests.  The  plant  was  reopened 
when  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  stayed 
Judge  Lord's  Injunction  pending  develop- 
ment of  an  alternate  on-land  disposal  sys- 
tem by  Reserve.  Yet  the  Court  of  Appeals 
branded  the  original  decision  to  allow  the 
dumping  into  Lake  Superior  a  "monumental 
environmental  mistake"  and  has  told  Re- 
serve, In  effect,  that  It  must  move  to  halt 
its  dumping.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  and  selection  of  an  on-land 
dispo.sal  site  before  the  Reserve  operation 
will  be  radically  overhauled.  Prodded  by  the 
courts.  Reserve  and  Minnesota  authorities 
are  currently  negotiating  for  a  site. 

Tlie  sheer  dimensions  of  the  case  are  cer- 
tain to  make  it  a  major  chapter  in  the  mod- 
ern epic  of  Industrial  society's  elforts  to  har- 
moyiiie  environmental  and  economic  values. 
Clashes  between  these  often  antithetical 
forces  have  become  Increasingly  frequent  In 
recent  years  with  the  heightening  of  en- 
vironmental sensitivities.  But  nowhere  have 
the  stakes  and  symbols  of  the  confrontation 
been  so  stark  and  so  Immense:  possible  can- 
cerous contamination  of  an  extraordinary 
fresh-water  lake — and  some  200,000  Duluth- 
area  reoidents  who  drink  from  it — on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fata  of  a  major  portion  of  a 
major  industry,  with  regional,  national  and 
even  global  economic  Implications,  on  the 
other.  For  Reserve  Itself,  the  lakeside  plant 
represents  an  Investment  of  about  one-third 
of  a  bll'.ion  dollars,  and  the  company  says 
that  it  will  cost  more  than  that  to  convert  it 
to  a  land  dispos,«l  system.  Thus,  the  fate  of 
some  3.000  Reser"e  employes  is  directly  at 
EtiUe.  too. 

The  Reserve  Mining  case  may  also  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  landmark  In  the  nation's 
efforts  to  grapple  legally  with  environment 
health  threats  that  medical  research  is  bring- 
Ing  to  light,  many  of  which  involve  c.ircino- 
genic.  or  cancer-causing,  agents  that  :nay  be 
affecting  the  li'.es  of  thousands— even  mil- 
lions— of  people.  A  profound  issue  of  law  Is 
at  stake  In  the  Reserve  Mining  case  and  may 
well  end  up  being  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  is  whether  full  scientific  and 
legal  proof  of  a  suspected  health  threat  to  a 
large  population  is  needed  before  a  court  can 
halt  the  hazard,  or  whether  the  probabilities 
that  are  the  rough  terrain  of  medical  sci- 
ences frontier  will  legally  serve  to  avert  a 
potential  calamity  before  Irrefutable,  cor- 
poral proof  is  established. 

"To  us,  toere  are  neither  heroes  nor  vil- 
lains," the  Appeals  Court  philosophized 
about  the  Reserve  Mining  saga  in  Its  stay 
of  Lord's  Injunction.  Perhaps  not.  This  epical 


chapter  begins — partially,  at  least — In  the 
morally  neutral  and  Impersonal  terrain  of 
classroom  economics  and  geography.  North- 
eastern Minnesota's  Mesabl  Range,  as  most 
grade-school  pupils  once  were  Instructed,  waa 
where  much  of  America's  Iron  ore  came  from, 
and  Iron  was  what  much  of  America's  In- 
dustrial economy  was  built  on.  But  the  rich, 
sm.eltnble  range  ores,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "raisins  In  the  pudding."  be- 
gan to  rim  out  In  the  late  nlneteen-fortles. 
Little  but  the  pudding  remained — a  dark, 
hard,  flintlike  rock  called  taconite,  which 
contained  les.s  than  30  percent  Iron  or  barely 
hclf  of  what  was  needed  for  steel  smelting. 
So  It  .seemed  an  unequivocal  triumph  of 
what  was  then  called  "American  Ingenuity" 
when  engineers,  centered  mainly  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  developed  a  process  to 
refine,  or  "benofact,"  the  low-grade  taconite 
Itito  high-grade  Iron  ore  ready  for  the  blast 
furr.ace.  The  process  amounted  largely  to 
pulverizing  the  taconite  rock  Into  smaller 
and  smaller  pieces  until  some  of  It  was  flour- 
fin's,  and  using  huge  magnets  along  the  way 
to  extract  the  pieces  with  high-Iron  con- 
tent. The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  original 
rock  had  to  be  discarded  somewhere  was 
considered  an  Incidental,  pureiy  technical 
problem. 

As  defenders  of  Reserve  now  emphasize 
the  government  of  Minnesota  was  a  prime 
mover  In  getting  Reserve  to  set  up  shop; 
Reserve  was  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  only 
one  to  use  the  lake  for  Its  refuse,  but  It  la 
no  longer  the  largest  of  what  are  now  seven 
t?conlte  processors  In  Minnesota.  Minnesota 
passed  special  tax  legislation  and  later  even 
a  constitutional  amendment  aimed  at  luring 
taconite  processors  Into  tlie  Mesabl.  State 
agencies  also  readily  acquiesced  to  Reserve's 
request  to  cart  the  raw  taconite  rock  by 
private  rail  line  from  its  mining  area  in  the 
ran^e,  50  miles  from  the  lake,  to  a  refining 
facility  on  the  lake,  and  dump  Its  tailings, 
as  the  taconite  residue  was  called.  Into  the 
lake.  The  question  of  just  what  happens  to 
the  tailings  has  come  to  be  a  central  Issue 
In  the  Reserve  Mining  case.  In  its  original 
1947  hearings  for  permits  to  discharge  into 
the  lake.  Reserve  asserted  that  even  the 
finest  talings  would  flow  down  to,  and  re- 
main at,  the  bottom  of  a  wide  900-foot  deep 
trough  ofif  the  shore  near  the  Reserve  plant. 
In  any  case.  Reserve  contended,  the  tallUigs 
were  Just  "Inert  sand." 

The  plant  was  formally  opened  In  1956. 
At  the  same  time  that  It  went  up,  so  did 
Silver  Bay,  a  brand-new  town  of  prefabri- 
cated houses  and  one-car  garages  built  in 
the  hills  Inland  for  Reserve's  workers  and 
their  families,  now  some  3,000  Inhabitants 
in  all.  In  St.  Mary's  CathoUc  Church  In  Sil- 
ver Bay.  the  altar  and  baptismal  font  were 
hewn  out  of  taconite  rock. 

The  symbolism  was  apt.  Yet  downcurrcnt 
from  Reserve,  skepticism  about  the  plait 
began  to  grow,  slowly,  as  Reserve's  produc- 
tion, and  discharge,  increased  and  as  the 
effects  of  the  tailings  began  to  be  noticed 
more  widely.  Milt  Mattson,  whose  family  has 
long  been  In  the  fishing  business  near  the 
Reserve  site,  recently  recalled  that  a  milky 
gray  sediment  appeared  from  time  to  time 
around  Beaver  Bay,  just  south  cf  Reserve, 
after  the  plant  opened,  and  that  it  "really 
began  to  show"  after  production  doubled  In 
19G1.  Over  the  mewing  of  herring  gulls,  he 
described  one  of  the  problems  for  fishermen. 
"The  herring  won't  tolerate  any  dirty  water.  * 
he  said.  "And  they  wouldn't  go  ne.tr  the 
murky  areas." 

Fishermen  also  began  to  complain  that 
their  nets  came  up  covered  with  slime — 
evidence,  they  contended,  that  the  tailings 
Increased  algal  growth.  By  the  mld-sixtles, 
sorr-e  conservationists  were  also  beginning  to 
object  to  the  "green  water" — in  contrast  to 
Superior's  famous  ultrablue— that  streaked 
out  at  times  from  Reserve's  plant  in  a  long 
plume. 
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Grant  Merrltt,  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency,  has  described  the 
Reserve  case  as  "one  classic  situation  above 
all  others."  As  he  observed.  It  contains  "all 
the  elements  an  environmental  case  could 
have:  problems  of  pollution,  economy,  poll- 
tics  and  law."  Not  least  of  all,  politics. 

A  good  deal  of  local  and  state-level  politics 
was  involved  In  establishing  Reserve  and 
the  taconlte-mining  industry  In  Minnesota. 
But  once  It  was  there.  Reserve  and  its  ab- 
sentee co-owners.  Republic  and  Armco  Steel, 
proved  highly  Impolitic.  The  Iron-and-steel 
Industry  Is  not  used  to  dealing  directly  with 
the  public.  Reserve  was  no  exception.  Its 
only  public  reactions  to  growing  complaints 
were  to  shrug  them  off  as  unfounded  or  mis- 
directed. The  "green  water,"  for  Instance, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Reserve's  tailings,  the 
company  said;  It  did  not  know  just  what  did 
cause  the  "illusion."  (Since  the  trial  began. 
Reserve  has  declined  to  discuss  anything  to 
do  with  charges  against  It  except  In  court.) 
But  Reserve  ignored  politics  and  public 
pressures  at  Its  peril.  In  the  late  nineteen- 
slxtles,  a  grassroots  movement  began  to  take 
hold  against  Reserve,  and  while  at  first  It 
seemed  almost  pathetically  inadequate  to  the 
challenge,  this  movement  is  above  all  respon- 
sible for  bringing  the  Industrial  behemoth 
on  Lake  Superior  to  its  knees.  And  grassroots 
It  truly  Is;  it  has  been  led  by  such  Improb- 
able giant-tamers  as  a  prim,  United  States 
Government  secretary  in  Washington,  Verna 
Mize,  and  a  former  hair  stylist  in  Duluth, 
Arlene  Lehto. 

Mrs.  Mize.  who  grew  up  on  the  Michigan 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  has  been  gently 
badgering  Washington  officialdom  since  1967, 
when  a  visit  to  the  lake  convinced  her  it  was 
being  stUlied  by  Reserve.  She  htis  written 
thousands  of  letters,  picketed  and  petitioned 
and  swcosted  the  Influential  with  ever-ready 
bottles  of  Superior  water — shake  any  bottle 
and  it  turns  murky  gray-green  with  Reserve 
tailings.  She  has  talked  to  neatly  even,-  Great 
Lakes  Congressman  or  Governor  by  now. 

Arlene  Lehto's  parents  own  a  small  lake- 
side resort  dov/n-current  from  Reserve  That 
is  where  she  grew  up  and  where  her  visions 
of  a  more  crystalline  lake  stem  from.  At 
About  the  same  time  that  Verna  Mize  was 
becoming  an  antagonist  of  Reserve  In  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Lehto  organized  the  Save  Lake 
Superior  Association  in  Duluth.  By  approach- 
ing various  groups  and  government  entities 
around  the  southwestern  end  of  the  lake,  she 
and  her  organization  have  concentrated  their 
fire  on  Reserve.  Recently,  Mrs.  Leh.to  pro- 
posed that  Dultith  post  billboards  on  high- 
ways leading  Into  the  city  to  warn  visitors 
not  to  drink  the  city's  water,  a  suggestion 
that  was  not  received  warmly  by  the  city 
fathers.  "To  me,  it's  sort  of  a  simple  thing," 
She  philosophized  not  long  ago.  "I  think 
people's  health  is  more  important  than  eco- 
nomic matters,  and  the  environment  is  the 
basis  of  their  health." 

Another  unlikely,  early  challenger  of 
Reserve  was  a  mild-mannered  regional  co- 
ordinator for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
named  Charles  Stoddard.  It  is  largely  because 
of  Stoddard  that  the  catu^e  grew  into  a  prickly 
national  political  issue. 

Stoddard  headed  a  gavernmenta!  study 
group  that  looked  hitc  Reserve's  discharge, 
and  in  late  1968.  shortly  before  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  his  ov.'n  employment 
came  to  an  end,  Stoddard  "released"  or 
"leakct!"  the  study  group's  report.  The  effect 
of  Reserve's  dumping,  said  the  report,  "is 
to  5ncrea.5e  the  turbidity  of  this  once  clear 
la'ice,  accelerate  eutrophi cation  by  enrich- 
ment of  its  water,  raise  certain  chemical 
r  onstituents  to  levels  beyond  established  lim- 
its and  to  decrease  fish  food  and  habitat 
through  deposition  of  sediment."  Mild 
enough  stuff  In  light  of  subsequent  findings, 
but  enough  to  lead  to  a  recommendation  in 
the  report  that  Reserve  be  given  three  years 
to  "investigate  and  construct  alternate  on- 


land  waste  disposal  facilities."  Predictably, 
that  multimillion-dollar  suggestion  caused 
no  small  stir,  around  Duluth  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Stoddard  Is  retired  now  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  his  country  home  in  the  ever- 
green forests  of  Wisconsin's  Indian  Head 
region  about  50  miles  from  Duluth.  I  drove 
down  to  see  him  during  a  visit  to  the  Duluth 
area. 

In  a  small,  cluttered  study,  and  swatting 
at  mosquitoes  as  he  talked,  he  spoke  a  little 
about  the  fuss  and  politics  of  the  Stoddard 
Report.  He  said  there  had  been  considerable 
pressure  to  disavow  the  report,  much  of  it 
stemming  from  Representative  John  A.  Blat- 
nik.  In  whose  district  the  Reserve  Mining 
Company  is  located.  Stewart  Udall,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  was  Stoddard's  boss. 
"Udall,"  Stoddard  said,  "told  me  Blatnik  had 
come  to  him  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
saying  his  reputation  was  at  stake  unless 
Udall  said  the  report  was  just  a  preliminary 
inneragency  memo"  and  did  not,  in  effect, 
bear  the  imprimatur  of  the  Int^erlor  Depart- 
ment. 

Udall  did  just  that  in  mid-1969.  He  as- 
serted that  the  report  was  only  a  "prelimi- 
nary staff  report."  He  also  denied  allegations 
that  Blatnik  had  attempted  to  suppress  the 
report.  A  few  weeks  after  talking  to  Stoddard, 
I  talked  to  Representative  Blatnik  in  his  of- 
fice in  Washington,  in  a  room  dominated  by  a 
wall-sized  photograph  of  the  John  A.  Blatnik 
Bridge  that  connects  Duluth  to  Superior, 
Wis.  Blatnik,  who  Is  retiring  himself  this 
year,  was  clearly  sensitive  to  the  charge, 
which  is  gospel  among  anti-Reserve  activists, 
that  he  had  tried  to  suppress  or  discredit  the 
Stoddard  Report.  When  the  document  came 
to  his  attention,  he  explained,  he  considered 
it  "very,  very  preliminary,  a  small  mlmeo- 
fraphed  report  by  an  on-the-spot  chief."  He 
called  up  Udall,  he  said,  and  asked,"  'What 
about  this  Department  of  Interior  report?" 
and  Udall  said,  "What  report?"  He  didn't 
know  it  existed.  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  wait 
another  season  so  you  can  tell  whether  effects 
are  increasing  or  decreasing?' "" 

Later,  I  asked  Udall  about  the  Stoddard 
Report.  "I  don't  come  out  with  too  much 
glory  on  this  whole  thing,  "  he  said.  He  re- 
called that  Blatnik  had  been  "very  up.<?et"  by 
the  report,  that  "we  needed  his  cooperation 
on  a  lot  of  things  .  .  .  and  we  sort  of  muffled 
our  ears  a  little  bit  as  a  result  of  his  remon- 
strations.  Everyone  agreed  to  kind  of  fudge 
it  by  saying  it  wasn't  an  official  report.  But  it 
was  all  doubletalk.  It  was  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment report.  Blatnik  and  his  people,  In  their 
effort  to  blunt  it,  were  playing  a  lot  of  little 
games." 

Blatnik  emerges  as  a  highly  ambivalent 
actor  In  the  Reserve  saga.  More  than  anyone, 
he  seems  to  personify  the  profoundly  con- 
flicting values  at  iwuc — namely,  the  environ- 
mental vs.  the  economic  tensions.  On  the  one 
hand,  Blatnik,  who  Is  now  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  has  gained 
his  principal  national  reputation  as  the 
House's  main  author  and  champion  of  wa- 
ter-pollution control  legislation,  stemming 
back  U)  the  mid-fifties.  He  Is  now  known  to 
some  as  "Mr.  Water  Pollution  Control." 

This  interest  In  clean  waters  stems  natu- 
rally enough  from  the  large  amount  of  It  In 
Blatnik's  thinly  settled  district — a  consider- 
able portion  of  Minnesota's  15,000  lakes  of 
more  than  10  acres  In  size  are  con'.;ained  in 
the  district,  as  is  161  miles  of  Superior's 
shoreline.  On  the  other  hand,  so  are  the 
Mesabl  Range,  the  taconite  indu.stry  and  the 
thousands  of  jobs  it  provides.  Accordingly, 
"Mr.  Water  Pollution  Control"  was  once  glad 
to  have  been  known  at  home  as  one  of  "the 
Taconite  Twins."  Blatnik  was  one  of  two 
Minnesota  state  legislators  who,  in  the  for- 
ties, were  mainly  responsible  for  getting  tax 
legislation  approved  to  attract  taconite  min- 
ing companies  to  Minnesota. 
Blatnik.  however,  denied  having  anything 


to  do  with  the  Superiorslde  site  that  Reserve 
choee.  And  as  I  talked  to  him,  the  Represent- 
ative produced  a  large  framed  painting  of  the 
National  Water  Quality  Laboratory  on  Lake 
Superior  Just  50  miles  south  of  Reserve's 
plant,  and  he  suggested  that  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  lab  buUt  at  that 
particular  site  in  order  to  keep  a  monitoring 
eye  on  Reserve.  "Blatnlk's  lab,"  as  it  Is  called 
locally,  has  indeed  played  a  critical  role  In 
building  the  case  against  Reserve.  So  the  po- 
litical currents  and  cross-currents  In  which 
Blatnik  figtires  clearly  have  been  complicated. 
One  major  finding  of  the  lab  was  that  the 
mineral  cumm.ingtonite  was  turning  up  In 
water  samples  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
lake,  and  that  Reserve's  tailings  w?re  the  only 
significant  source  of  this  mineral — a  direct 
challenge  to  Reserve's  insistence,  stemming 
back  to  1947,  that  virtually  all  of  Its  discharge 
.settled  Immediately  offshore  from  the  plant. 
This  and  other  evidence  against  the  plant 
were  put  forth  as  Federal  pure-water  laws 
bejan  to  close  in  on  Reserve  in  a  series  of  en- 
forcement conference  sessions  in  Duluth  in 
1969  and  1970 — sessions  held  to  establish 
abatement  schedules  for  various  Lake  Supe- 
rior polluters.  Reserve  alone  refused  to  come 
up  with  an  abatement  plan,  even  in  the  face 
of  a  final  180-day  deadline  set  by  law.  Instead, 
as  subpoenaed  notes  and  memoranda  have 
confirmed.  Reserve  and  its  co-owners,  Armco 
and  Republic  Steel,  practiced  their  own 
brand  of  counterpolltlcs.  "By  vigorous  politi- 
cal activity,  primarily  In  Washington,"  ad- 
vised one  memo,  "it  may  be  possible  to  ampni 
or  modify  the  "conclusions"  and  'recommci.- 
datlons"  "  of  the  enforcement  conference. 

Tlie  political  activity  included  meetings 
between  company  representatives.  Includ- 
ing heads  of  Armco  and  Repttbllc,  both  active 
in  Republican  party  financing,  and  high-level 
Government  officials. 

Nevertheless.  William  Ruckelshaus.  who 
v.as  then  hend  cf  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  stood  off  White  Houss  intru- 
sions and,  after  some  delay,  asked  the  Justice 
Department  to  take  Rfeserve  to  court. 

The  legal  case  against  Reserve  up  to  this 
point  was  hardly  an  open-and-shut  one.  As 
John  Hills,  the  Justice  Department  la'w^'fr 
who  headed  the  trial  forces  against  Reserve — 
he  has  since  moved  to  the  President's  Courcll 
on  Environmental  Qup.lfty — explained  after 
th»  trial:  "You  had  very  subtle  effects  from 
the  discharge.  You  had  mammoth  discharge, 
and  yet  the  effects  were  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  if  you  were  putting  cyanide  In  the  water." 
But  then,  in  t'ne  final  months  before  the 
tr'al  was  set  to  begin,  the  possibility  aro^e 
that  the  effects  of  Reserve's  discharge  might 
not  be  very  subtle  after  all,  that  In  fact  the 
tailings  contained,  in  effect,  asbestos  and 
might  be  slowly  killing  thousands  of  people. 
With  this  possibility  came  a  major  shift  in 
the  case  against  Reserve.  The  case  moved  a 
giant  step  to  the  very  borders  of  sciertifc 
knov;ledge.  The  carcinogenicity  of  as'Destos 
has  been  scientifically  established  only  in 
recent  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  treeing 
specific  cancer  cases  to  asbestos  inhaled  in 
certain  occupational  settings.  Yet  medical 
scientists  are  stUl  not  certain  how  asbestos 
causes  cancer.  This  recent  and  Incomplete 
understanding  of  the  asbestos  peril  set  the 
framework  of  much  of  the  Reserve  trial;  it 
made  scientific  proof  as  much  of  an  issue  as 
legal  proof.  And  scientific  proof  In  court 
would  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
takes  20  to  30  years,  or  more,  from  the  time 
of  initial  exposure  for  asbestos-caused  cancer 
to  begin  to  take  Its  toll.  Reserve  had  been 
operating  for  only  17  years — and  only  12  at  its 
current  rate  of  output. 

The  original  connection  between  Reserve's 
tailings  and  asbestos  was,  significantly 
enough,  stressed  not  by  any  of  the  growing 
body  of  scientists  who  were  working  on  the 
Reserve  case,  but  by  Arlene  Lehto,  the  former 
hair  stylist  who  became  an  environmental 
activist. 
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In  tlie  prtnt-and-rubberstamp  shop  she 
and  her  husband  op>erate  on  tlie  Duluth  hill- 
side. Mrs.  Lehto  described  how  she  happened 
to  put  forward  the  connection.  She  said  she 
was  casually  talking  with  a  geologist  the  night 
before  she  was  to  speak  at  a  Canadian- 
American  conference  on  Lake  Superior  in 
late  1972.  He  mentioned  the  similarity  be- 
tween Reserve's  discharge  and  asbestos,  and 
somewhat  rashly  she  worked  It  into  her 
speech.  Members  of  both  National  Water 
Quality  Laboratory  and  the  Minnesota  Pollu- 
tion Control  Agency  were  there,  and  the  rash 
observation  stirred  their  thinking,  at  least 
In  the  back  of  their  minds. 

One  night,  shortly  afterwards,  Gary  Glass, 
a  young  scientist  at  the  lab,  had  a  nlghtnmre. 
"My  dream  was  that  I  should  not  drink  the 
water."  he  recalled  recently  In  his  office  over- 
looking Lake  Superior.  The  next  morning,  he 
said,  he  and  Philip  Cook,  who  was  the  labs 
technical  coordinator  for  the  upcoming  trial, 
began  poring  over  books  In  the  lab's  library 
and  making  calls  to  experts  around  the  coun- 
try. Within  a  week,  they  established  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  real-life  nightmare — the  nearly 
complete  identity  of  Reserve  particles  with 
asbestos. 

Actually,  Glass  said,  the  Identity  had  lit- 
erally been  staring  him  in  the  face  for  three 
years — in  the  form  of  a  blow-up  of  •  micro- 
scopic photograph  of  a  lake-water  sample 
that  had  been  taped  up  in  his  office.  "I  didn't 
know  what  It  was,  not  having  a  mineralogical 
background,"  Glass  confessed. 

He  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  picture,  at 
a  black  blotch  about  two  inches  long.  "This 
is  the  one  that  really  turned  ua  on  here,"  lie 
said  with  the  sort  of  Jolly  exuberance  of  sci- 
entific discovery  that  transcends  the  poten- 
tially horrible  implications  of  the  discovery. 
"This  has  got  the  very  same  morphology — a 
bundle  of  fibers — as  some  of  the  papers  on 
asbestos  we  saw  right  down  In  our  library. 
Zing!" 

Many  of  those  originally  aware  of  the  as- 
bestos finding  were  worried  that  Duluth- 
area  residents  would  panic  upon  learning  that 
their  water  may  be  carcinogenic;  that  given 
the  long  latency  period  of  cancer  from  as- 
bestos, the  water  may  already  hav«  planted 
cancerous  seeds  in  older  residents  of  the  area. 
But  the  reaction  of  Duluthlans  was,  and  still 
is,  remarkably  calm.  For  a  while,  there  was 
a  spurt  in  the  sales  of  bottled  water,  but 
that  leveled  out  rapidly.  Duluth's  public- 
school  system  by  now  has  Installed  a  filter 
on  at  least  one  water  tap  on  each  floor  of 
each  school.  But  even  that  is  too  much  pre- 
caution for  one  member  of  the  local  board  of 
education.  "FUtered  water  doesnt  taste 
good,"  he  has  complained.  "We  ought  to  have 
unfiltered  water  for  those  who  prefer  it." 

When  I  visited  the  Dulutb  area  a  year 
after  the  first  announcements  of  tb«  cancer 
risk,  I  was  eerily  reminded  of  "On  the 
Beach,"  the  novel  in  which  people  are  going 
about  their  usual  ways  knowing  about,  but 
seemingly  ignoring  the  inescapable  radioac- 
tive death  engulfing  them.  The  difference 
being,  of  course,  that  a  good  deal  could  be 
done  to  avoid  Duluth's  cancer  peril,  although 
very  little  apparently  was  being  done. 

Gene  Kaari  of  Silver  Bay.  a  filter  operator 
for  Reserve  with  14  years'  seniority,  seemed 
to  be  expressing  the  general  attitudei — or,  at 
least,  a  widely  enunciated  one:  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  water?  We've  been  drinking 
It  for  all  these  years,  and  we're  healthy.  If 
there  is  a  health  hazard,  it  should  have 
shown  up  before  this." 

Was  there  more  than  mere  Ignorance  of 
the  basic  chronology  of  asbestos  cancer — of 
the  20-year  minimum  dormancy  period — 
beneath  the  apparent  Indifference?  "Let's 
face  it,"  said  Jeno  Pauluccl,  a  flamboyant 
and  independent-minded  food  processor  taoA 
Duluth's  beet-known  businessman,  "I  woiua^ 
imagine  that  a  good  share  of  our  population, 
whether  It's  banker  or  printer,  survives  on 
the  mining  industry.  So  what  they  bave  In 


their  hearts,  they  don't  say  In  their  minds. 
So  there's  damned  few  that  speak  about  the 
potential  horror  of  Reserve's  pollution  be- 
cause there's  fear.  There's  fear  of  losing  busi- 
ness. They  are  afraid  of  the  Iron-mining 
business  going  away.  I  say,  Jesus  Christ,  how 
stupid  can  you  be?" 

Those  most  fearful  about  the  economic 
consequences,  of  course,  are  the  residents  of 
Silver  Bay,  Reserve's  employes.  They  have 
been  living  for  more  than  a  year  now  under 
the  cloud  of  the  possibility  that  their  jobs 
will  be  swept  from  under  them — a  possibility 
made  Intensely  real  by  the  fact  that  the 
plant  actually  was  shut  down  for  a  moment. 

At  that  point,  according  to  newspaper  In- 
terviews at  the  time.  Reserve's  workers 
seemed  to  be  almost  unanimous  In  con- 
demning the  shutdown  and  Judge  Lord,  even 
though  their  own  health  may  have  been  most 
imperiled  of  all  by  the  plant's  operation.  (Re- 
serve's smokestacks  are  said  to  be  spewing 
acbestos  fiber  in  the  air  around  Silver  Bay. 
So  both  the  town's  air  and  water  supply 
may  be  carcinogenic.)  Since  the  temporary 
shut-down,  however,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing resignation  to  the  likelihood  that  some 
major  change  in  the  plant's  operation  and 
In  the  lives  of  the  workers  is  inevitable.  "We 
Just  wish  the  courts  would  hurry  up  and 
decide  what  to  do,"  said  SUver  Bay's  Mayor. 
Melvin  Koepke,  who  works  at  Reserve  him- 
self. 

A  slight,  soft-spoken  man,  Koepke  was 
wearing  unfaded  blue  jeans  and  looking 
after  tliree  potatoes  in  alumlnum-foll 
wrapping  as  they  baked  in  a  circular  bar- 
becue rack  when  I  talked  to  him.  Wasn't  he 
worried  about  getting  cancer,  I  asked,  trying 
to  elicit  some  sense  of  what  it  was  like  to 
be  earning  a  living  at  a  job  that  might  be 
killing  you.  "Well,  you  know,  you  hear  about 
getting  cancer  from  cigarettes  and  food  addi- 
tives, and  people  don't  stop  smoking  or  eat- 
ing." he  said,  shrugging.  Was  anyone  In 
SUver  Bay  bothered?  Yes.  he  said,  but  they 
wouldn't  discuss  it  with  an  outsider. 

The  next  day,  however,  I  arranged  a  clan- 
destine meeting  with  a  Reserve  worker  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  town.  The  worker  as- 
knowl  edged  he  was  concerned  about  the 
health  threat  and  about  his  Job.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  he  explained,  but  if  he  had  chil- 
dren, he  would  be  less  worried  about  his 
health  and  more  worried  about  losing  his 
job. 

The  Federal  Court  case  against  Reserve  be- 
gan on  a  warm  August  day  last  year  in  the 
modern  Federal  building  in  Minneapolis. 
The  trial  proceedings  lasted  almost  without 
Interruption  until  AprU  of  this  year.  The 
proceedings  cost  by  one  estimate  more  than 
$12-mlllion  and  produced  20,000  pages  of 
transcript.  Including  an  Incredible  amount 
of  scientific  testimony  and  countertesti- 
mony. 

On  one  side  were  arrayed  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; the  states  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan;  the  cities  of  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior, and  half  a  dozen  environmental 
groups.  On  the  other:  Reserve  Mining,  sup- 
ported by  the  Northeastern  Minnesota  De- 
velopment AssoclatloH.  the  Duluth  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  villages  of  Silver 
Bay  and  Babbit  (where  Reserve's  mine  Is 
located)  and  others.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Reserve's  co-owners,  Armco  and  Re- 
public Steel,  were  named  as  co-defendants 
by  Judge  Lord. 

Both  sides  marshaled  scores  of  expert  wit- 
nesses whose  data  and  analysis  reached  into 
many  arcane  corners  of  science,  ranging 
from  oceanography  to  epidemiology  to  mi- 
croscopy. Some  of  the  testimony  revolved 
around  the  old  question  as  to  Just  where  Re- 
serve's tailings  went  after  they  were  dumped 
Into  Lake  Superior.  Reserve  acknowledged 
that  cummlngtonlte  was  a  major  ingredient 
in  Its  discharge  and  that  the  mineral  ap- 
peared in  water  samples  taken  far  from  the 
plant. 


Eut  Reserve  witnesses  testified  that  cum- 
u'.ingUiul'we  was  clso  found  in  the  suspended 
s:dimcnts  of  60  rivers  that  emptied  into 
the  lake.  Government  witnesses  said  that 
the  X-ray  analysis  upon  which  this  conten- 
tion was  largely  based  was  faulty:  they  said 
that  Reserve  was  the  only  major  source  of 
cummlngtonlte  and  that  microscopic  par- 
ticles of  the  mineral  found  in  the  water 
supplies  of  Duluth  and  other  downcurrent 
communities  were  therefore  definitely  trace- 
able to  Reserve's  outpouring. 

The  focus  of  the  scientific  arguments, 
however,  was  the  asbestos  issue,  which  re- 
volved around  several  major  scientific  prem- 
ises that  were  extensively  debated: 

That  a  substantial  portion  of  Reserve's 
cummingtonite  discharge  is  similar  or 
identical  to  amosite  asbestos,  chemically 
and  morphologically — in  form  and  shape. 
Reserve  wituesses  stressed  what  they  said 
were  morphological  differences:  A  crystal  of 
amosite,  they  testified,  was  composed  of 
bundles  of  fibers,  whereas  a  cummlngtonlte 
crystal  was  more  Uke  "one  coherent  frag- 
ment." Not  8o.  said  Government  witnesses; 
Re33rve'8  tailings  appear  in  electron  mi- 
croscope photography  as  bundles  of  fibers 
"indt?tlnguishable"  from  amosite  asbestos. 

That  small  fibers  are  as  dangerous  as 
larger  ones.  Tlie  Reserve  particles  in  ques- 
tion were  under  five  microns  in  length — less 
than  one  five  thousandth  of  an  Inch — 
whereas  Federal  safety  standards  covering 
occupational  exposure  to  asbestos  restrict 
only  the  level  of  particles  over  Ave  microns 
long.  The  Government  said  that  this  restric- 
tion existed  because  particles  shorter  than 
five  microns  were  difficult  to  measure  until 
the  development  of  electron-microscope 
techniques.  Reserve  said  this  restriction 
existed  because  particles  under  five  microns 
are  not  hazardous. 

That  ingesting,  as  well  as  inhaling,  asbes- 
tos fibers  could  cause  cancer.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  concrete  evidence  on  asbestos-related 
cancer  comes  from  Industrial  cases  in  which 
workers  have  Inhaled  asbestos  particles.  But 
Government  witnesses,  Including  Dr.  Irving 
Sellkoff,  a  leading  authority  on  asbestos- 
related  health  problems,  testified  that  high 
gastro-lntestlnal  cancer  rates  were  found  in 
asbestos  workers  and  theorized  that  such 
cancer  was  caused  by  workers  coughing  up 
Inhaled  particles  and  then,  in  effect,  ingest- 
ing them.  Reserve  witnesses  referred  to  ani- 
mal studies  which  suggested  that  Ingestion 
of  asbestos  did  not  cause  cancer. 

That  there  is  no  safe  level  of  exposure  to 
asbestos.  Government  witnesses  cit«d  cases 
in  which  exposure  to  asbestos  for  only  a 
short  time  or  In  relatively  small  concentra- 
tions— in  an  asbestos  worker's  home,  for  in- 
stance— was  enough  to  cause  cancer.  The 
question  of  a  safe  or  "threshold"  level  of 
exposure  was  important  because  of  both  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  fiber  levels  in  water 
supplies  and  the  certainty  that  asbestos  lev- 
els in  Superior  water  were  considerably  less 
Intense  than  In  occupational  settings  upon 
which  epidemiological  evidence  of  a  hazard 
was  based.  The  Government  presented  evi- 
dence that  there  was  no  safe  level;  Reserve 
presented  evidence  that  there  was. 

"The  available  scientific  and  medical  evi- 
dence," Reserve  stated  near  the  end  of  the 
trial,  "compels  a  conclusion  that  no  possible 
health  hazard  can  be  attributed  to  Reserve." 
The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  it  was  "probable"  that  ingestion  of  Re- 
serve's fibers  "win  produce  cancers  and  an 
increased  rate  of  death."  Missing  from  tlie 
wide  gap  between  the  impossible  and  the 
probable  were  "the  dead  bodies,"  as  they 
have  been  inelegantly  referred  to — the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  cancerous  deaths  clearly 
attributable  to  Reserve's  discharge. 

A  tissue  test  of  Duluth  residents  who  had 
been  drinking  Superior  water  for  most  of 
the  time  Reserve  had  been  operating  was 
conducted  during  the  trial,  but  the  test  re- 
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suits  were  Inconclusive.  Nor  did  ore  court- 
appointed  expert.  Dr.  Arnold  Brown,  a  re- 
search pathologist  associated  with  the  Mayo 
C'lnlc,  sustain  either  the  probability  or  the 
impossibility.  From  his  review  of  the  scien- 
tific literature,  he  said,  "I  would  be  unable 
to  predict  .  .  .  that  there  will  be  an  adverse 
effect"  from  Reserve's  discharge.  Yet  he  also 
testified  that  "until  we  know  what  safe 
levels  are,  as  a  physician,  who  wov.ld  rather 
fee  well  people  than  sick  people.  I  have  some 
sort  of  compulsion  to  protect  ourselves 
against  known  agents  that  produce  cancer. 

That  same  compulsion  evidently  was  what 
moved  Judge  Lord.  He  also  seems  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  mounting  suspicion  that 
he  and  the  legal  process  were  being  used  by 
Reserve — that  whatever  the  merits  in  either 
side's  case  and  whatever  the  eventual  out- 
come, the  long  and  lengthening  trial  was 
serving  Reserves  commercial  ptirposes  by 
prolonging  its  use  of  its  present  equipment. 

A  turning  point  In  the  trial  came  with  the 
surfacing  of  concrete  evidence  that  Reserve 
was  using  the  trial  for  Just  such  an  end. 
Alongside  the  scientific  arguments  and  coun- 
terarguments was  waged  an  almost  equF.Hy 
complex  battle  over  the  que.'itlon  of  how  fea- 
sible, financially  and  technologically.  It  was 
for  Reserve  to  alter  Its  operation.  Reserve 
officials  insisted  that  the  company  could  not 
afford  to  quit  dumping  In  the  lake,  that  on- 
land  disposal  of  its  tailings  would  involve  a 
vast  overhaul  of  its  operation  and  cost  up- 
wards of  $500-million  and  that  the  company 
could  not  rvm  a  profitable  operation  with 
on-land  disposal. 

The  company  also  argued  that  it  would 
take  from  three  to  five  years  for  it  to  con- 
vert to  on-land  dl.sposal  and  that,  if  it  were 
forced  to  discontinue  dumping  in  the  mean- 
time, it  would  have  to  close  down  and  lay 
off  its  3,000  workers.  The  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  presented  evidence  that  it 
would  cost  only  half  as  much  to  convert  as 
Reserve  claimed,  and  that  It  wo'.Ud  be  less 
costly  for  Armco  and  Republic  to  overhaul 
Reserve's  operation  than  for  the  steel  com- 
panies to  turn  to  the  open  market  for  their 
Iron. 

The  Government,  however,  seems  to  con- 
cede that  Reserve's  operation  would  be  less 
profitable.  That  concern,  along  with  a  de- 
sire to  get  as  much  use  as  possible  ovit  of 
It  present  equipment,  appears  to  be  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  Reserve's  resistance  to 
mending  its  water-polluting  ways. 

In  order  to  weigh  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  case.  Judge  Lord,  from  early  in  the  trial, 
tried  to  find  out  from  Reserve  officials  what 
on-land  disposal  plans  had  been  worked  out 
In  the  event  that  he  prohibited  them  from 
further  discharging  in  the  lake.  The  Reserve 
officials  insisted  that  their  only  alternative 
plan  was  to  pump  the  tailings  out,  still  Into 
the  lake,  through  a  deep  pipe.  But  in  mid- 
February,  after  the  trial  had  been  under 
way  for  nearly  half  a  year,  the  Government 
subpoenaed  documents  from  Armco  and 
found  a  thick  report  of  an  "engineering  task 
force"  titled  "Tailings  Disposal,  Alternate 
Studies,  Pinal  Recommendations,  July  17, 
1972."  In  the  report.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  deep-pipe  system  was  "not  technologi- 
cally or  economically  feasible."  and  that  an 
on-land  disposal  system,  one  which  had  been 
thoroughly  looked  into,  appeared  to  be  the 
only  method  that  would  satisfy  regulatory 
agencies  as  well  as  technological  require- 
ments. 

"What  should  I  do  to  the  sons-of -bitches?" 
Lord  asked  a  visitor  in  his  chambers.  And 
in  court  he  was  not  much  more  restrained. 
"This  court  has  been  misled  for  five  months 
on  a  plan  you  weren't  even  serious  about," 
said  Lord,  who  had  once  been  a  Golden 
Gloves  boxer  and  now  sounded  as  though 
he  were  tempted  to  take  up  the  sport  again. 
Lecturing  C.  William  Verity  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Armco.  near  the  final  moments 
of  the  trial,  he  went  on:    "The  people  of 


Duluth  had  that  unwelcome  addition  to  their 
diet  for  five  months  while  you  made  $5-mil- 
lion  profit."  A  few  days  later.  Lord  closed 
down  the  Reserve  plant. 

A  basic  difference  in  legal  philosophy,  as 
well  as  a  different  reading  of  the  testimony 
and  evidence,  separated  Judge  Lord's  decijion 
to  close  the  Reserve  plant  immediately  fro'n 
the  Appeals  Court's  stay  of  that  decision. 
Lord  weighed  the  possibility  that  further  dis- 
charge endangered  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
reople  against  the  economic  damage  to 
Re:;erve,  its  owners  and  its  employes.  He 
evidently  also  put  en  the  scales  Reser.e's 
and  its  owners'  apparent  duplicity — and 
ruled  in  favor  of  halting  the  healtli  danger. 
The  AppeaU  Court,  o'l  Vne  other  liand,  found 
that  "alt'ioi.gh  Reserve's  dischar^res  repre- 
cent  a  possible  medical  dangc:-,  they  have  not 
in  this  case  been  proven  to  amount  to  a 
fceaith  hazard"  (italics  added),  and  decided 
in  e.<Tfcct  that  the  degree  of  risk  was  less 
weighty  tlian  the  "urgency"  it  found  in  tlie 
economic  dislocation  caused  by  the  shut- 
down. 

Environmental  lawyers  are  worried  abo-.'.t 
the  legal  precedent  the  Appeals  Court's  rul- 
ing, if  upheld,  may  set  concerning  the  need 
to  establish  scientific  certainty  about  a 
health  hazard  before  relief  is  granted.  Still, 
Reserve's  challengers  teke  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  both  District  and  circuit  courts 
liave  said  that  Reserve  must  halt  its  pollu- 
tion. Evon  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  while  it  has  rejected  Government 
appeals  to  overturn  the  circuit  court's  stay  of 
J'.idee  Lord's  plani-closlng  injunction,  has 
indicated  It  might  be  willing  to  uphold  Lord's 
injunction  If  j^n  on-land  site  Is  not  soon 
agreed  upon  and  if  plans  are  not  set  in 
motion  to  stem  the  daily  flow  of  the  67,000 
tins  of  refuse  into  the  once  pristine  lake. 

In  surveying  the  quarter-century  cc^irse  of 
Reserve,  from  the  company's  welcome  on 
Laive  Superior  to  the  current  tide  sweeping 
it  off,  the  Appeals  Court's  neutral  moral 
verdict — "neither  heroes  nor  villains" — may 
stand  the  test  of  further  history  and  of 
greater  detachment.  Others,  however,  find 
the  moral  lines  quite  clearly  and  oppositely 
ilrawn;  and  some  would  include  the  Appeals 
Court  itself  in  the  cast  of  villains. 

By  any  reckoning.  Reserve  has  hardly 
acquitted  itself  heroically.  It  has  spent  at 
least  $6-million  so  far  in  legal  costs  in  order 
to  keep  dumping  in  Lake  Superior.  It  is 
Etui  spending  and  still  dumping.  Thus,  it  is 
hard  to  dispel  the  suspicion,  wh'.ch  provoked 
Judge  Lord,  that  Reserve  looks  at  such  legal 
coits  as  simply  another  operating  outlay,  like 
the  expense  of  new  linings  for  its  rock  pul- 
verizers. Nor  can  Reserve  find  moral  relief, 
even  if  it  has  found  legal  relief,  in  the  dis- 
tinction that  its  discharge  may  be  only  a 
possible,  rather  than  a  proven  threat  to  the 
lives  of  thousands. 

One's  moral,  or  amoral,  weighing  of  the 
cr..=^e  at  this  juncture  must  ultimately  depend 
to  a  great  degree  on  how  great  a  health  risk 
Reserve's  discharge  is  seen  to  be.  But  given 
the  long  dormancy  period  Involved  hi  any 
cancer  that  may  result,  it  may  be  another 
five  or  10  years,  or  more,  before  irrefutable 
evidence  Is  in.  At  that  point,  finally,  the 
"monumental  environmental  mistake"  on 
LaV.e  Superior  will  reach  a  conclusive 
denouement,  either  in  an  epidemic  of  can- 
cerous death  or — the  happy  ending — in  a 
relieved  glance  backward  at  a  dreadful 
hypothesis  that  for  some  reason  never 
materialized. 


REDUCE  THE  PRICE  OP  SUGAR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
prices  our  citizens  are  having  to  pay  for 
sugar  are  far  beyond  reason  and  seme- 
thing  just  must  be  done  about  it,  and 
s-wn. 

Many  of  the  people  I  talk  to  are  in  a 


state  of  shock.  They  just  do  not  under- 
stand how  such  prices  can  be  permitted 
and  why  the  Congress  and  the  President 
seem  to  be  powerless  to  take  effective 
action. 

A  year  ago,  a  pound  of  sugar  could  be 
r'urcha.=;ed  in  the  supermarket  for  about 
16  cents.  Now,  in  many  cases,  our  citi- 
zens are  being  called  upon  to  pay  as 
much  as  70  cents  a  pound  and  there  is 
no  sign  that  the  end  is  in  sight.  With  re- 
cent in:rea£es  in  wholesale  prices,  sug-r 
is  certain  to  go  to  75  and  80  cents,  and 
even  higher,  a  pouiid,  and  there  jast  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  justifiable  reason  for 
such  unprecedented  increases. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  coutribu'i^  to  the  tremendous  in- 
crease til  the  price  of  sugar  over  the  past 
year. 

There  is  a  strong  and  growing  de- 
mand for  sugar  worldwide  \\hich  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  increased  world 
population  and  the  enlarged  purchasing 
power  of  the  peoples  of  many  nations  of 
the  world.  Sugar  is  being  used  by  more 
and  more  people  and  in  more  and  m^re 
manufactured  food  products.  While  this 
increased  consumption  has  been  taking 
place,  the  production  of  sugar  has  not 
increased  enough  to  make  up  for  the  in- 
creased demand.  In  each  of  the  past  4 
years,  the  con.-iumption  of  sugar  has  out- 
j^tripped  prodtiction  on  a  Vorldwide  basis. 
The  United  States  imports  more  sugar 
th?n  fny  other  nation.  In  nomit^l  years, 
v,e  produce  55  percent  of  our  own  needs, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  this  year  we  will 
import  51  pereent  of  the  sugar  we  need. 
There  have  been  sugar  cane  and  sugar- 
beet  crop  failures  in  manj  major  areas 
of  production. 

The-  heretofore  imregulatcd  commodi- 
ties market  where  sugar  futures  are 
bought  and  sold  has  played  a  key  role 
in  the  pricing  of  sugar.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  determine  up  to  now  whether 
there  has  been  an  imlawful  manipula- 
tion of  that  market.  I  am  pleased  thr.t 
the  Congress  has  approved  legislation 
b:inging  this  conimcdity  exchange  un- 
der regulation  along  with  other  commod- 
ity markets  and  the  President  approved 
this  legislation  on  October  23,  1974. 

Naturally,  inflation  itself,  which  rer- 
meates  the  entire  economy,  has  played 
a  major  role,  but  even  bejond  the  nor- 
mal impact  of  inflation,  some  of  the 
sugar  companies  seem  to  be  reaping  prof- 
its far  beyon-I  that  v.h-ch  could  be  con- 
sidered fair  and  reasonable.  I  recall 
seeing  a  few  weeks  ago  the  profit  state- 
ment for  Great  Western  Uruted  Corp., 
the  largest  beet  sugar  refiner  in  the 
United  States,  reflecting  that  the  earn- 
ings of  that  company  increased  1,120  per- 
cent in  the  past  3  months.  Jhat  company 
is  not  alone.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  this  situation. 

The  United  States  has  been  unat)le 
to  produce  enough  s-agar  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs.  Much  of  the  sugar  must 
necessarily  come  from  imports.  In  the 
past,  there  was  more  sugar  prod'iced 
worldwide  than  was  needed,  and  the 
prices  were  so  low  that  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers were  not  encouragc-d  to  plant 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets.  The  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  established  the 
U.S.  sugar  policy  providirig  marketing 
limitations  through  quotas  for  botli  do- 
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mcstic  production  and  forelgp  imports 
of  sugar. 

Insofar  as  production  in  tie  United 
States  is  concerned,  incentive  jiayments 
aie  made  to  producers  on  a  sliding  scale, 
i>i5ch  payments  being  financed  by  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  sugar  of  about  one  $nd  a  half 
cents  on  eacli  pound  of  raw  su^ar  which 
is  converted  to  refined  sugar,  ^he  entire 
subsidy  program  costs  only  ibout  $90 
million  i^er  year,  while  the  ^^'cise  tax 
produces  about  $110  million  iA  revenue 
each  year,  thus  more  than  offaetting  tRe 
subsidy. 

The  House  of  Repre-sentativei.  on  Jure 
5  of  this  year  by  a  vote  of  175  |o  209  de- 
clined to  approve  the  renewal  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  { 

The  unprecedented  worldwid^  demand 
for  sugar,  the  sugar  crop  failutes  in  the 
United  States  and  many  parps  of  the 
world,  the  confusion  rising  o^t  of  the 
failure  to  renew  the  Sugar  Act  knd  other 
events  have  all  combined  to  create  un- 
certainty and  utter  chaos  in  |he  \^or]d 
sugar  market.  ! 

The  permanent  and  long-rftnge  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  to  incitease  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Additional  acreage  must  b$  planted 
In  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  in  this 
country.  Also,  additional  refilling  and 
processing  facilities  must  be  colistructed 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  production. 
Right  now,  we  do  not  have  in  the  United 
States  enough  capacity  to  refine  all  of 
the  sugar  we  consiune.  even  ij  we  had 
sufficient  production.  I  strongly  "urge  that 
our  domestic  producers  be  encouraged  to 
plant  more  sugar  cane  and  sugair  beets  to 
provide  a  much  larger  shart  of  our 
domestic  sugar  needs.  | 

I  call  on  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
vestigate fully  any  possible  antitrust  vio- 
lations by  those  who  control  the  sugar 
market  and  sugar  prices.  1  ani  encour- 
aged that  the  Attorney  General  an- 
noimced  that  such  an  Investfeatlon  Is 
underway,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  imtumed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  antitrust  laws  are  complied 
with  to  the  fullest. 

The  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility commenced  hearings  to<liay  In  an 
eflfoi-t  to  ascertain  the  reason^  for  the 
large  sugar  price  increases  this  year.  This 
is  an  encouraging  step  toward  ascertain- 
ing all  of  the  facts,  which  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  need  in  order  to 
take  action.  I  urge  that  the  CSouncil  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  mak$  its  find- 
ings and  report  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  this  inJformation  will  be  available 
to  the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  general  public.  1^ 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Relations  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  announced  hearings 
on  December  3  and  December  5  on  the 
sugar  price  problem  and  I  am  hopeful 
that,  as  all  the  facts  become  known,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  might  con- 
sider further  whetlier  it  is  appropriate 
to  renew  tlie  Sugar  Act  with  such 
changes  and  revisions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  current  supply-and- 
demand  situation.  Consideration  might 
also  be  given  as  to  what  other  steps  the 
Congress  might  need  to  take  tp  encour- 


age more  dome.<itic  production  of  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets  and  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  refine  and  process  ad- 
ditional production  in  the  United  States. 
All  available  Information  points  to  the 
fact  that  world  consumption  will  likely 
continue  very  high  indeed,  and  that  we 
can  no  longer  count  on  foreign  producers 
to  furnish  a  major  portion  of  our  domes- 
tic needs  at  reasonable  prices.  I  am  sure 
that  our  domestic  producers  will  find  it 
to  their  financial  advantage  to  plant  ad- 
ditional acreage  in  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  once  our  national  sugar  policy  Is 
clearly  established. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  present 
confusion  and  high  price  of  sugar  will 
continue  indefinitely.  I  certainly  hope 
not.  There  are  just  too  many  unknowns 
in  the  present  situation,  including  the 
role  of  the  speculators  in  the  commodity 
market.  Some  of  them  might  be  in  for 
a  inide  awakening  when  all  tlie  facts  are 
known.  Such  facts  will  certainly  be  as- 
certained. I  do  feel  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  should  explore 
the  need  for  permanent  sugar  legislation 
to  encourage  the  additional  domestic 
production  of  sugar  and  a  reasonable  im- 
port program  to  fill  the  gap  remaining 
between  our  own  anticipated  domestic 
production  and  consumption. 

Our  consumers  are  the  helpless  victims 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  control, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  assurance 
that  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  v.'orking  to  solve  the  problem. 


DEATH   OP   RAYMOND  PACE 
ALEXANDER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Philadelphia  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
leaders  last  Sunday.  A  very  good  friend 
of  mine,  Raymond  Pace  Alexander, 
served  as  senior  judge  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Common  Pleas  Court  and  was  a 
leader  in  Philadelphia's  black  commu- 
nity. Our  relationship  went  back  over 
many  years  focusing  especially  on  the 
sixties  when  we  fought  many  civil  rights 
battles  together.  I  am  greatly  saddened 
by  his  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  de- 
tailing his  outstanding  career  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

R.  Alexanoeb  Dies;  Fighteb  fok  His  Race 
(By  Jim  Mann) 

Raymond  Pace  Alexander,  senior  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  here,  and  leading 
figure  In  Philadelphia's  black  community  for 
half  a  century,  died  early  Sunday  at  the  age 
of  76. 

The  Judge  had  remained  active  until  his 
death.  After  spending  Saturday  at  a  meet- 
ing of  black  lawyers  and  Judges  In  New  York, 
he  had  returned  to  work  In  his  Judicial  cham- 
bers. Police  and  his  wife,  attorney  Sadie  T.  M. 
Alexander,  found  him  dead  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  In  his  chambers  early  Sunday. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  17th 
and  Sansom  Streets,  with  the  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
Uvan  oflBclatlng. 

In  1924,  when  Judge  Alexander — then  Just 
out  of  Harvard  Law  School — was  excluded 
from  a  Chestnut  Street  theater  showing  the 


movie  "Ten  Commandments,"  he  took  the 
theater  owners  to  court  and  won  from  them 
a  pledge  never  to  discriminate  again. 

It  was  to  be  the  first  of  many  civil  rights 
battles  for  him.  For  several  decades  there- 
after, Judge  Alexander  spearheaded  efforts  to 
force  movie  houses,  theaters,  restaurants  and 
hotels  to  stop  excluding  black  people  or 
serving  them  la  separate  facilities. 

In  the  eajly  1930s,  he  took  two  Chester 
County  school  districts  to  court  after  they 
tried  to  establish  racially  segregated  school 
systems  near  aiid  along  the  Main  Line.  His 
victory  in  tltat  case  marked  an  end  to  de  Jure 
segregation  in  the  Pennsylvania  schools. 

Later,  after  he  vas  elected  a  Democratic 
City  Councilman  In  1951,  Judge  Alexander 
single-handedly  began  the  legal  moves  to  end 
the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  Glrard  College — 
efforts  that  were  culminated  more  than  15 
years  later  with  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  order 
to  admit  blacks  to  the  college. 

Wlien  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  In 
1959,  he  became  the  first  black  judge  to  serve 
on  the  Common  Pleas  Court. 

The  Judge  was  active  also  In  national  and 
foreign  affairs.  Early  In  his  career,  he  served 
as  president  of  the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  organization  of  black  lawyers  and  Jurists. 

After  World  War  II,  he  made  a  tour  of  U.S. 
Army  facilities  in  Europe  and  came  back 
with  a  report  entitled  "One  Army  or  Two?", 
which  urged  Secretary  of  Defense  George  S. 
MarshaU  to  end  all  forms  of  segregation  In 
the  armed  forces. 

In  1947,  the  Judge — who  always  maintained 
close  ties  to  the  city's  Jewish  community — 
played  an  Important  role  In  obtaining  sup- 
port In  the  United  Nations  for  the  resolution 
creating  the  state  of  Israel. 

As  he  later  recalled  it.  when  the  UJJ.  res- 
olution was  about  to  come  to  a  vote,  he  went 
to  Washington  and  persuaded  the  embassies 
of  Haiti  and  Liberia,  and  through  them  the 
embassy  of  Ethiopia  to  vote  for  the  state  of 
Israel. 

Judge  Alexander  had  literally  worked  his 
way  up  to  this  position  of  prominence  from 
the  Philadelphia  streets.  The  son  of  a  rldlng- 
school  operator,  he  was  born  In  1898  Into  a 
large  family,  and  his  mother  died  when  he 
was  young. 

CENTSAL   HIGH 

The  Judge  used  to  recaU  that  as  a  boy  he 
had  earned  money  by  seUlng  newspapers, 
working  at  a  market,  huckstering  with  a 
horse  and  wagon,  working  for  the  raUroads 
and  doing  song-and -dance  and  summer-stock 
theater  at  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
resorts. 

He  attended  the  old  Central  High  School 
at  Broad  and  Green  Streets,  and  was  grad- 
uated In  1917  as  one  of  the  10  most  distin- 
guished students  In  his  class.  When  he  was 
named  commencement  speaker,  he  chose  the 
topic.  "The  Future  of  the  Negro  In  America." 

Judge  Alexander  was  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
went  on  from  there  to  Harvard  Law  School, 
graduating  in  1923. 

Afterward,  he  returned  to  PhUadelphIa  to 
undertake  both  his  private  law  practice  and 
his  battles  against  discrimination. 

"Central  city,"  he  later  wrote,  "was  sim- 
ply 'off  limits'  for  the  Negro  lawyer,  as 
were  ...  all  central  city  restaurants,  hotels, 
even  lunch  counters  and  drugstore  soda 
counters  and,  unbelievably,  all  movie  houses 
and  legitimate  theaters,  except  those  that 
had  segregated  second-floor  galleries." 

The  Jtidge  opened  his  first  law  office  on 
Lombard  Street,  be  said,  because  that  was 
the  only  street  on  which  a  black  man  could 
rent  an  oflSoe. 

From  then  on  for  nearly  30  years  as  a  pri- 
vate attorney,  and  20  years  as  a  public  offi- 
cial. Judge  Alexander  took  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  cases  and  causes.  As  a  city  coimcU- 
man,  for  Instance,  he  asked  In  1954  that 
funds  for  the  city's  Miuximers  parade  be  cut 
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off    until    "black-faced    carlcaturei '     were 
stopoed. 

PICKED    BY    EBONY 

III  1963,  Ebony  Magazine  named  Judge 
Alexander  one  of  the  most  Influential  Ne- 
'-rces  In  the  United  States. 
^  In  the  1960s,  the  Judge  sometimes  spoke 
out  against  what  he  thought  to  be  phUo- 
sophical  mistakes  by  a  younger  generation 
cf  black  leaders. 

lu  1966.  he  condemned  the  call  for  "black 
power,"  terming  It  "a  hazardous  and  mean- 
ingless catch-phrase  which  is  as  dangerous 
Slid  divisive  for  the  Negro  as  the  white  rac- 
ism which  we  have  opposed  for  so  long." 

In  1972,  he  attacked  black  American 
athletes  at  the  Olympics  for  Insisting  on 
separate  faculties.  On  another  occasion,  he 
deplored  black  anti-Semitism  and  said  it 
originated  with  "white  crackpots  who  hate 
the  Jews." 

Ironically.  In  1968,  after  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  flnaUy  ordered  the  Integration  of  Gl- 
rard College,  Judge  Alexander  appeared  at  a 
celebration  by  demonstrators  outside  the  col- 
lege walls  and  was  booed  by  younger  blacks. 
He  said  he  didn't  mind.  "This  wall  wouldn't 
have  been  broken  if  I  hadn't  started  the 
original  court  case  In  1954,"  he  said. 

The  Judge's  wife,  the  former  Sadie  Tanner 
Nossell.  Is  beUeved  to  have  been  the  first 
black  woman  In  the  United  States  to  receive 
a  doctorate  when  she  received  her  Ph.D.  In 
economics  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1922. 

She  later  received  a  law  degree  and  en- 
tered into  private  practice  with  Judge  Alex- 
ander. She  Is  a  former  member  of  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  ClvU  Rights  and  the 
Philadelphia  Human  Relations  Commission. 

The  couple  was  married  in  1923,  and  In  re- 
cent years  lived  at  700  Westvlew  St.,  Mount 
Airy. 

The  Judge  Is  survived  also  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Melvln  Brown  and  Mrs.  Rae  Alex- 
ander Mlnter,  and  by  two  grandchildren, 
Virginia  Ann  Brown  and  Raymond  Alexander 
Brown. 


segregation  in  sUence,  and  most  whites 
hardly  gave  It  a  thought,  young  Mr.  Alex- 
ander began  a  series  of  challenges  In  and  out 
of  the  courts  that  brought  revolutlonarj' 
advances  for  equality  in  public  accommoda- 
tions In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Raymond  Pace  Alexander  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  eloquence.  He  loved  PhUadel- 
phIa and  he  has  left  It  a  better  city.  His 
legacy  of  vastly  improved  human  relations 
deserves  to  endure.  If  his  spirit  prevaUs,  It 
shall. 


His  Legacy  Is  a  B£tter  City 

When  Raymond  Pace  Alexander  graduated 
among  the  top  students  in  his  class  at  Cen- 
tral High  School  In  1917  he  delivered  a  com- 
mencement address  entitled  "The  Future  of 
the  Negro  In  America."  That  phrase  de- 
scribes a  cause  to  which  the  distinguished 
attorney,  public  official.  Jurist  and  civil 
rights  worker  devoted  a  lifetime. 

His  death  at  76  deprives  PhUadelphIa  and 
the  nation  of  an  outstanding  fighter  against 
racial  discrimination  who  was  equally  ac- 
tive In  promoting  good  race  relations.  Judge 
Alexander  believed  In  brotherhood,  and  he 
made  true  believers  of  many,  black  and 
white,  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Although  a  persistent  batUer  for  minority 
rights,  he  gave  dedicated  service  to  humanity 
Irrespective  of  color  or  creed.  As  a  part  of 
the  reform  movement  spearheaded  by  Jo- 
seph C.  Clark  and  Richardson  Dllworth  he 
became  the  first  black  elected  to  City  Coun- 
cil when  the  new  City  Charter  went  hjto  ef- 
fect In  1952.  In  1959  he  became  the  first 
black  judge  In  Common  Pleas  Coiu^.  And  It 
was  In  the  1950s,  whUe  a  councUman,  that 
he  began  the  long  struggle  to  abolish  racial 
discrlmUiatlon  at  Glrard  College — finally 
ending  successfully  with  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Coxu-t  decision. 

But  Mr.  Alexander  vras  an  activist  for  civil 
rights  long  before  It  was  a  popular  cause. 
When  he  began  his  career  here  as  a  practic- 
ing attorney  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
Law  School  In  1923.  blacks  were  customarUy 
excluded  from  center-city  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. They  could  not  rent  office  space  In 
many  buUdlnga.  They  were  either  barred 
from  motion  picture  theaters  or  restricted 
to  segregated  seating. 
M    a    time    when    many    blacks    accepted 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CO^r^^ENTIOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  been  a  blot  on 
our  record  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
It  seems  an  anomaly  that  America,  which 
has  been  viewed  as  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  himiRH  rights,  should  permit  such  im- 
portant human  rights  treaties  as  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  laiiguish  before 
this  body  for  a  full  quarter  century. 

In  addition  to  the  very  cogent  moral 
arguments  for  supporting  ratification  of 
this  Convention,  I  •would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  two  important  points 
that  were  made  by  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.,  Charles  Yost,  during 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

First,  he  noted  that  our  detractors 
have  sought  to  exploit  our  failure  to 
ratify  this  treaty  whenever  the  United 
States  sought  to  champion  another  hu- 
man rights  issue.  This  was  a  verbal  chal- 
lenge to  which  our  diplomatic  corps  has 
never  been  able  to  adecjuatelj'  respond. 

Second,  Ambassador  Yost  noted  that 
since  the  treaty  was  first  drafted  and 
circulated,  there  have  emerged  a  number 
of  new  nations,  particularly  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Tliese  states  have  yet  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  regarding  this  Conven- 
tion but  ratification  by  a  major  power 
such  as  the  United  States  may  well  pro- 
vide the  needed  impetus  for  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  treaty. 

These  arguments  are  as  cogent  today 
as  they  were  during  the  committee's 
hearings  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
on  them. 

MANPOWER  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Policy  Task  Force, 
chaired  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  at  the 
George  Washington  University,  recent- 
ly issued  a  policy  statement  entitled 
"Manpower  Policies  for  a  New  Admin- 
isti-ation." 

The  task  force  is  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  of  academic  manpower  ex- 
perts, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  re- 
search in  manpower  policy.  Its  policy 
statement  reviews  the  development  in  na- 
tional manpower  policy  culminating  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ploj-ment  and  Training  Act  in  the  first 
session  of  the  93d  Congress,  current  man- 
power needs  In  the  face  of  stagflation, 
and  some  long-range  challenges  con- 
sistent with  our  Nation's  socioeconomic 
coals. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
policy  statement  both  iiiformative  and 
useful.  As  the  task  force  concludes: 


This  is  no  time  to  slacken  human  re- 
sox-.rc-e  development  efforts  nor  to  visit 
the  costs  of  antl-lnfiatlon  efforts  upon  those 
who  have  been  less  the  vUllans  and  more 
tiie  victims  than  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  policy  statement  and  a  list 
of  the  membership  of  the  National  Man- 
poi:\cr  Policy  Trsk  Force  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^^ 
RrcoHD,  as  follows: 

Manpower  Policies  for  a  New 
Administration 

llie  beginning  of  a  new  administration  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  reviewing  past  pol- 
icies, assessing  current  conditions,  and  an- 
alyzing future  needs.  The  National  Manpower 
Policy  Task  Force  offered  Its  assessments  and 
recommendations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  hopefully  with  some 
positive  Impacts.  In  this  policy  statement, 
we  briefly  review  the  manpower  policies  of 
the  last  six  years,  and  offer  unsolicited  advice 
to  policymakers  in  the  Ford  administration 
and  in  Congress. 

PAST  PERFORMANCE 

The  major  manpower  policy  thrusts  of  the 
Nixon  years  were  the  decentralization,  de- 
categorlzatlon.  and  consolidation  of  man- 
power programs.  These  were  ultimately  com- 
bined In  the  passage  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  in  December 
1973.  A  solid  achievement,  it  was  the  right 
approach  for  the  right  time.  The  InitUl 
impetus  for  manpower  programs  was  neces- 
sarily national,  but  with  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence to  buUd  upon,  the  time  had  come  to 
adapt  the  results  of  that  experience  to  the 
particular  needs  of  local  labor  markets.  The 
passage  of  the  Comprehensl/e  Employment 
and  Training  Act  was  only  a  first  step.  A 
major  effort  wUl  be  required  before  the  chief 
elected  state  and  local  officials  will  acquire 
a  full  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
manpower  problems  and  before  state  and 
local  manpower  staffs  wlU  develop  the  neces- 
sary planning  and  administrative  skiUs. 

The  Department  of  Lalxjr,  which  retains 
federal  responsibility,  has  several  difficult 
assignments.  It  must  continue  to  confront 
some  manpower  issues  which  are  national  In 
scope,  such  as  the  problems  of  youth,  older 
workers,  and  veterans,  and  accept  respon- 
sibility for  aiding  migrant  workers,  Indians, 
and  others  whom  state  and  local  govern- 
ment cannot,  or  woiUd  not,  effectively  serve. 
It  also  must  maintain  a  monitoring  and  eval- 
uation role  to  assure  that  national  objectives 
specified  In  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  are  pursued,  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  without  "hovering"  over 
state  and   local  decisionmakers. 

The  Nixon  administration  left  office  with 
another  Important,  but  unfinished  accom- 
pUshment  to  Its  credit — the  Introduction  of 
a  plan  to  reform  the  welfare  system.  Earnlng.s 
from  employment  is  the  preferred  source  ol 
income  in  the  American,  as  In  any  other, 
society,  but  a  basic  floor  of  economic  security 
should  be  a  social  right  of  all  citizens  In  an 
affluent  society.  A  guaranteed  minimum  In- 
come accompanied  by  work  incentives  and 
Income  supplements  for  the  working  poor 
appears  to  be  a  desirable  way  to  accomplish 
the  goal.  While  the  Nixon  admliUstratlon 
faltered  In  Its  commitment  before  Congress 
might  have  acted.  Important  groundwork 
was  laid  in  formulation  of  the  concepts  and 
education  of  the  pubUc. 

In  other  manpower  poUcy  areas,  the  Nixon 
administration's  record  was  mixed.  It  op- 
posed the  Introduction  of  a  public  employ- 
ment program  as  a  countercyclical  device 
and  as  an  Initial  small  step  toward  guaran- 
teeing emplojment.  However,  once  Congress 
Insisted,     the     exe.nitlve     branch     followed 
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through  with  vigor  and  determlnfitlon  iu  Its 
adniliUstratlou  of  the  program,   j 

On  the  negative  side,  the  adn^nlstratlon 
was  responsible  for  cutting  back  b»dly  needed 
budgetary  support  for  manpower,  services  a^ 
ivell  as  community  autlpovert^  agencle^ 
v.-hlch  had  gained  valuable  exi>erlence  as 
deliverers  of  manpower  and  socljRl  services. 
It  contrlbut«d  to  spreading  a  negitive  Image 
of  manpower  eflforts,  far  beyond  what  was 
Jtistlfied  by  evaluative  data.  Budgflt  retrench- 
ment made  the  decentralization  ffi  programs 
to  .state  and  local  officials  more  difficult  as 
they  faced  the  unwelcome  ta=k  ff  breaking 
a  smaller  loaf  among  an  lncre.^j| 
tude  of  potential  clients. 

THE    Cl'RRrNT    SCENE 

The  Ford  admlnisiraLlon  fa< 
manpower  challenges.  The  mostit  Immediate 
issue  Is  to  cope  with  the  problemfe  of  unem- 
ployment and  hiflatlon.  Joblessness  Is  rising 
to  socially  and  politically  uiacceptable 
levels,  yet  "double  digit"  Inflatlo^  persists,  a 
pace  never  before  known  In ; 
Traditional  methods  of  fightlii 
have  always  visited  their  majo 
those  least  able  to  bear  them — tfl 
at  the  lower  margins  of  the  lat 
Strong  voices  In  the  federal  est 
and  outside  continue  to  advocate  fighting  In- 
flation with  Insufficient  regard  for  rising 
unemployment.  But  the  curreat  hiflatlon 
did  not  originate  with  labor  shortages,  excess 
labor  market  bargaining  poweri  or  excess 
demand.  Labor  market  bargaining  power  Is 
now  obviously  a  factor,  but  It  muft  be  recog- 
nized as  an  effort  to  "catch  up"  after  re- 
markable restraint.  We  believe  UJjat  the  use 
of  weapons  with  adverse  labor  ijnarket  im- 
pacts to  flght  an  Inflation  whlcH  counts  no 
labor  market  phenomena  amon^  its  causes 
will  be  costly,  ineffective,  and  afcjove  all.  In- 
equitable. Yet,  the  pace  of  Infliitlon  must 
be  slowed,  and  we  have  no  pat 
to  deal  with  the  sltxiatlon. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  howevei 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint 
boost  the  already  high  levels  oJj  unemploy- 
ment. Whatever  policies  are  adopted,  we  be- 
lieve that  society  has  a  clear  r^ponslblllty 
to  protect  and  compensate  thoak  who  bear 
the  burden  of  national  poUclei  aimed  to 
reduce  Inflation  for  the  rest  of  uf . 

Unemployment  compensation  jund  public 
assistance  benefits  are  first  linp  defenses. 
Pi-esldent  Ford's  proposal  to  bofcter  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  extending  regxilar 
benefits  13  weeks  and  Implementing  a  spe- 
cial program  of  up  to  26  weeks  for  workers 
who  qualify  for  compensation  opi  the  basis 
of  employment  and  earnings  b^t  who  are 
not  In  covered  Industries,  are  neicessary  and 
timely  steps,  but  not  enough.  ;  Except  for 
those  for  whom  gainful  employiient  Is  not 
a  reasonable  alternative,  lncom<i  support  Is 
not  desirable.  To  Idle  willing  liands  Is  no 
way  to  flght  an  Inflation  origlnatilig  in  short- 
ages. Public  service  employmeitt  was  suf- 
ficiently successful  under  the  [  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  to  wlnlhe  approv- 
al of  liberals  and  conservatlvts  alike.  It 
makes  sense  because  It  malntalnif  prodtjctlve 
activity  and  output.  It  Is  less  jcostly  than 
often  supposed  because  Its  eojtpendlturcs 
are  partly  offset  by  savings  In  Injcome  main- 
tenance programs.  Creation  of  pibllc  service 
Jobs  Is  less  inflationary  than  ttw  customary 
"trickle  down"  approach  of  creating  employ- 
ment by  generating  aggregate  demand  for 
goods  and  services.  It  requires  minimal  capi- 
tal Investment  and  rations  Its  joljs  directly  to 
the  unemployed.  While  public  employment 
measures  could  become  a  disguise  for  unpro- 
ductive Income  maintenance  a^d  could  re- 
place other  public  budgetary  commitments 
with  no  real  Increase  In  Jobs,  ijhese  abuses 
can  be  minimized  by  prudent  piibllc  admln- 
litratlon.  The  major  Issue  Is  notj  whether  to 
Introduce  public  employment  p^grams,  but 
on  what  scale.  The  Task  Force  H|m  prevlous- 
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ly  recommended  a  public  service  employment 
program  providing  work  for  one  quarter  of 
the  unemployed  above  4.5  percent,  with  an 
automatic  "trigger"  releasing  funds  for  use 
in  depressed  local  labor  markets  as  national 
unemployment  rates  Increase.  The  Ford  ad- 
mtnlstratlons  plans  for  a  Community  Im- 
provement Corps  to  hire  unemployment  In- 
.iurance  exhaustees  for  short-term  public 
works  and  beautlflcatlon  projects  emphasize 
t?mporary,  work-relief  at  low  wages.  An  an- 
nuo! pverage  of  over  1.8  million  persons  ex- 
liavistc-d  benefits  In  the  past  three  jear.s, 
a'ld  there  may  be  more  In  the  coming  year. 

if  a  plan  la  adopted  which  provides  Jobs 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the-se  u;iemploypd, 
it  could  be  a  very  useful  tool.  But  the  Com- 
munity Improvement  Corps  is  not  a  p\ib- 
Gi,ltute  for  an  expanded  program  along  the 
lines  of  the  Emergency  Euiployment  Act 
vhich  served  a  broad  range  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  funded  ). ceded  "regular"  Jobs 
above  as  well  as  at  the  entry  level,  thus  In- 
suring transitional  opportunities.  Provision 
should  be  made  not  only  for  those  who  ex- 
haust compensation  benefits,  but  for  those 
who  lose  their  Jobs  and  wi'Ut  to  continue 
working.  President  Ford's  proposal  might 
complement  an.  expanded  putilic  employment 
prcgram  along  the  lines  initiated  In  1971  stib- 
Ject  to  a  4.5  pprccxit  trigger  finLilng  formula. 

Public  service  employment  Is  only  a  piece 
of  an  antistagflation  manpower  policy.  A 
receaslon  Is  also  an  appropriate  time  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  the  labor  force.  The  costs 
of  training  otherwise  tinemploycd  people  are 
reduced  by  the  drop  In  their  foregone  earr- 
ings. Trainees  are  not  tempted  by  Job  avail- 
ability to  drop  out  before  completion  of 
training  courses,  and  employers  are  not  likely 
to  raid  the  training  faculties.  Program  ad- 
ministrators are  not  so  anxious  to  reduce 
training  time  to  the  minimum,  and  substan- 
tial skills  can  be  provided.  Training  must 
remain  a  central  component  oi  manpov.er 
policy. 

The  public  employment  service  Is  a  neces- 
sary cornerstone  of  our  manpower  efforts. 
Important  Improvements  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  augment  Its  ability  to  serve 
both  employers  and  Jobseekers.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  that.  In  addition  to  Its 
direct  placement  functions.  It  can  do  more 
to  spread  Job  market  Information  and  Im- 
prove the  abilities  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers to  exercise  their  own  Initiative  in  the 
Job  market.  Shortening  the  duration  of  frlc- 
tlonal  unemployment  Is  an  obvious  contribu- 
tion to  reducing  overall  unemployment. 
Vigorous  steps  are,  therefore,  needed  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and  to  fully  utilize  its  re- 
sources vurder  CETA. 

Despite  notable  progress  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, race,  sex,  and  age  discrimination  still 
persists.  Differences  In  skill,  experience,  pro- 
ductivity, and  labor  market  mobility  account 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  high  average  un- 
employment (and  lower  earnings)  among 
minority  groups  and  women.  The  Immediate 
goal  should  be  to  eliminate  market  discrimi- 
nation to  assure  that  persons  with  equal 
skills  and  abilities  are  treated  equally.  In  the 
longer  run,  differences  In  training,  education, 
and  work  experience  must,  then,  be  attacked. 
A  more  vigorous  antidiscrimination  policy 
and  enforcement  is  needed  both  in  the  short- 
and  long-run  to  achieve  these  alms. 

Finally,  continued  research  is  needed  Into 
the  functioning  of  labor  markets.  The  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  has  suggested  how  much 
there  Is  still  to  be  learned.  Research  Is  a 
long-range  Investment,  not  to  be  cut  back  in 
short-run  emergencies. 

The  limited  finids  invested  in  labor  market 
research  have  been  carefully  husbanded  and 
for  the  most  part  wisely  spent.  Advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  and  experimenting 
with  new  approaches  are  high  risk  activities 
where  failures  are  more  likely  than  successes. 


Yet,  there  Is  no  other  road  to  progress.  Con- 
tinued research  Into  Improving  productivity 
and  labor  market  efficiency  Is  an  Indirect  but 
not  unimportant  weapon  against  both  \'ii. 
employment  and  Intlailou. 

THE  LONG-TERM  CHALLCNCFS 

In  addition  to  pressing  immediate  nee.ls. 
longer-range  challenges  also  cannot  be 
Ignored.  The  American  people,  guided  by  (or 
guiding)  every  administration  since  Wond 
War  II,  have  made  Herculean  eflorts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  the  nation's  human 
re.sources.  That  expenditures  on  education 
have  risen  from  $«  billion  to  over  $100  billion 
a  yesr  Is  on'y  one  gross  Indicator  oi"  those 
pjfort.':.  With  a  vast  deP.cit  In  huninn  resource 
development  stemmlni^  from  a  severe  detres- 
plon  and  a  maior  \"&r,  followed  by  a  rapidly 
t:hnns<lny  tjchnoloi^y.  the  corrective  action 
wa.s  tinieiy  and  positive.  As  a  result,  no  per- 
sistent skill  shortnyes  remained  even  during 
the  tlgl'>t  labor  markets  In  the  past  decade.  In 
the  1970s  circximstances  have  changed,  r.nrt 
Imbalances  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for 
skilled  8>id  highly -educated  manpower  are 
becoming  a  more  and  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  a  .socieiy  where  freedom  of  occupa- 
tional choice  is  an  unchallenged  right,  plan- 
ning an.rt  Information  are  needed  to  giiicie 
human  resource  investments  In  order  lo 
maintain  a  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand and  to  avoid  wasteful  surplus's  or 
shortages. 

Accompanying  that  Investment  in  huin?,a 
resource  development  was  the  challenge  of 
absorbing  Into  the  work  force  the  bwellliig 
cohort  of  youths,  the  product  of  the  high 
postwar  birth  rates.  That  group  has  now 
pas.sed  through  the  years  of  formal  education. 
Continual  Improvements  in  the  qu.iUty  of 
preparation  given  youth  for  productive  llv.;s 
win  be  needed,  but  the  quantifiable  challenge 
is  a  declining  one.  Hov.ever,  human  resource 
development  needs  do  not  end  with  a  hl;-;h 
school  or  college  diploma.  Whether  because 
of  changing  technology  and  social  priorities 
or  due  to  the  changing  occupational  prefer- 
ences of  maturing  workers,  a  need  for  insti- 
tutional facilities  to  provide  recurrent  educa- 
tion— upgrading  and  mid-career  changes — 
will  be  a  continuing  challenge  In  which  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  public  histltutious,  and 
employing  organizations  must  Join.  Opening 
second  or  subsequent  careers  and  other  pro- 
ductive outlets  for  the  persisting  energies  of 
the  longer-llvet:  population  and  assuring  that 
educationally  disadvantaged  people  are  not 
left  otit,  are  parts  of  that  same  challenge. 

In  the  long  nm,  increased  productivity  ia 

tne  major  route  to  raising  living  standards. 

Much  has  been  learned  by  employers  about 

motivating  employees,  but  little  of   It  has 

been  applied  In  ptibllc  policy.  The  new  career 

education    emphasis    relating    schooling    to 

work  can  be  expanded  for  adults  as  well  as 

/children   and   youth.   Areas   of  particularity 

I  slow  productivity  growth  can  also  be  Identi- 

"*  tied  and  attacked. 

As  another  ever-present  long-range  chal- 
lenge, we  alv.  ays  have  the  poor  with  us.  Man- 
power programs  have  helped  many  individ- 
uals to  surmount  the  handicaps  they  have 
faced  in  Job  market  competition,  but  some- 
one Is  always  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  taisk 
of  helping  them  is  a  never-ending,  but  an 
essential  one.  Current  efforts  to  improve  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedial  manpower  system 
which  evolved  over  the  last  decade  should  not 
obscure  Its  fundamental  mission — to  provide 
a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  failing  in 
or  being  failed  by  the  labor  market. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  challenge  to  de- 
sign a  system  that  would  provide  adequately 
for  those  who  cannot  support  themselves,  but 
without  destroying  Incentives  for  the  able- 
bodied  to  contribute  to  their  own  mainte- 
nance. Work  and  welfare  have  typically  been 
portrayed  as  mutually  exclusive  alternatives. 
For  an  Increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  however,  the  choice  Is  not  work 
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or  welfare,  but  work  and  welfare.  The  need 
is  to  provide  income  supplements  to  the 
working  poor  with  a  decent  support  fpr  all 
at  a  level  which  is  compatible  with  an  afflu- 
ent society. 

A    MANPOWER   AGENDA 

In  summary,  this  is  no  time  to  slacken  hu- 
man resource  development  efforts  nor  to 
visit  the  costs  of  anU-luflatlon  efforts  upon 
those  who  have  been  less  the  villains  and 
more  the  victims  than  others.  Despite  the 
occasional  stumblings  of  trial  and  error  and 
fluctuations  in  commitment,  the  manpower 
experience  overall  has  been  one  of  persistent 
progress.    That    progress    should    continue 

with: 

1.  Augmentation  of  decentralized  planning 
and  administrative  capabilities  under  fed- 
eral policy  guidance. 

2.  Compassionate  efforts  to  promote  self- 
support  methods  of  income  maintenance, 
combining,  where  necessary,  work  with  wel- 
fare, rather  than  treating  the  two  as  separate 
systems. 

3.  Priority  on  improving  the  employabillty 
and  employment  opportunities  for  those  fac- 
ing disadvantages  In  their  competition  for 
Jobs. 

4.  Vigorotis  antidiscrimination  enforce- 
ment. 

6.  Long-range  Investment  In  human  re- 
source development  including  early  and  re- 
current career  education  for  adults  as  well  as 
youths. 

6.  Expansion  of  public  ser\  ice  employment 
as  both  ft  countercyclical  tool  to  protect  the 
unemployed  and  as  s  transitional  process  for 
the  disad\'antaged. 

7.  Continued  emphasis  on  training  and  re- 
training during  the  recession  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Immediate  lower  costs  and  to  spark 
productivity  during  recovery. 

8.  Search  for  other  opportunities  to  ii^.- 
crease  productivity  and  reduce  labor  cost?». 

9.  Research  into  labor  market  behavior 
and  Institutions. 

10.  Most  of  all,  recognition  that  the  cur- 
rent Inflation  did  not  start  In  the  labor 
market  and  cannot  be  cured  there. 

These  general  principles,  implemented 
prograinatlcally  based  on  a  dozen  years  of 
experience  with  manpower  policy,  can,  we 
are  convinced,  contribute  both  to  short-run 
problem  solution  and  long-run  national 
progress.  They  can  be  tlie  l>asls  of  wise  man- 
power policy  for  a  new  administration. 

NATIONAL    MANPOWER    POLICY    T.\SK    FORCE 

Sar  A  Levitan,  Chairman.  The  George 
Washington  Uulvei-slty. 

CurtiB  C.  Aller,  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
^eFElty. 

Rashi  Fein,  Harvard  University. 

Frederick  H.  Haribson,  Princeton  Unlvtr- 
sity. 

Myron  L.  Joseph,  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity. 

Charles  C.  KillingtTirorth,  Michigan  State 
University. 

Juanlta  M.  Kreps.  Duke  University. 

Oarth  L.  MangTim,  The  University  of  Utah. 

Ray  Marshall,  University  of  Texas. 

5.  M.  MUler,  Boston  University. 

Charles  A.  Myers,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

R.  Thajne  Robson,  The  University  of 
Utah. 

Philip  Rutledge,  Howard  University. 

Gerald  G.  Somers.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Lloyd  Ulman,  University  of  California, 
Serkelcy. 

Phyllis  Wallace,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Hcbert  Taggart,  Executive  Director. 


J.  CARTER  BROWN  DOES  IT  AGAIN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  jiew.spaper  article  recently 


published  In  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal  on  Mr.  J.  Carter  BrowTi,  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

This  article  reviews  Mr.  Brown's  ac- 
complishments during  the  5  years  he  has 
served  as  Director.  It  emphasizes  his  vir- 
tuosity and  his  leadership,  and  his  ability 
to  energize  this  great  collection  which  is 
a  focal  point  for  so  many  Wasliington 
visitoi-s.  Over  325.000  visited  a  single  ex- 
lubit,  "African  Art  and  Motion,"  this 
•summer.  The  gallery  also  serves  as  an 
important  center  for  teaching  and  schol- 
arship. In  large  measure  due  to  Mr. 
Brown's  imaginative  plarming,  the  gal- 
lery's attendance  has  increased  'oy  50  per- 
cent in  a  year's  time. 

I  ani  especially  pleased  that  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  native  of  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, his  work  has  a  particular  interest  to 
me,  and  I  am  delighted  that  it  has  so  en- 
liaiiced  our  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  excellence  and  quality  in  the 
visual  arts  fields,  both  historic  and  con- 
temporary. 

Written  by  Carol  McCabe  of  the  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin Washington  Bureau,  this 
article  has  a  special  literary  flavor  and 
style. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
jirinted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.=;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
PS  follows: 

J.  C\RT.v:.^.  Brown  Does  Ir  Ac.aik 
(By  Carol  McCabe j 

J.  Carter  Brown,  who  Just  turned  40.  stems 
to  be  having  the  time  of  his  life. 

The  Empress  of  Iran  drops  in  to  see  his 
Renolrs  whenever  she's  In  town.  "She's  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive,"  he  says. 

The  President  of  Italy  vLslt«d  him  last 
month  and  saw  the  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  paint- 
ing that  iu  1967  cost  five  mUlion  dollars.  One 
of  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  any  paint- 
ing. 

Last  week.  Brown  dined  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy with  Prince  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. Queen  Elizabeth's  first  cousin.  It  was, 
he  says  one  of  those,  "Your  Royal  Highness 
this  and  Your  Royal  Highness  th&t"  evenings, 
but  he  liked  ttie  Duke.  "He's  really  Into 
architecture." 

And  just  a  few  week'  ago.  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Nicholtus  Bro'vn  unpacked  a 
parcel  from  France  containing  one  44 '/j  by 
36%  inch  oil  painting  on  canvas  and  chlded 
Tlie  Nev  York  Times  for  reporting  that  he'd 
paid  eight  million  doUars  for  the  17th  cen- 
lury  painting  by  Georges  de  La  Tour.  The 
true  price,  he  said,  was  only  "in  the  range 
between  two  and  two  and  a  half  million." 

Tlie  acquisition  of  the  painting.  "Repent- 
ant Magdalen"  by  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  of  which  J.  Carter  3rown  is  director,  was 
described  as  a  remarkable  coup  and  a  cul- 
tural event  of  some  magnitude. 

"On  the  Richter  scale  of  delights,"  he  told 
an  inteviewer  this  v.eek,  "it  did  rank  pretty 
high." 

We  were  sitting  in  his  office,  a  once  somber 
room  that  has  become  &  display  of  artistic 
energy  since  he  moved  in.  A  shiny,  bttrl- 
patterned  round  table  replaces  the  standard 
government  issue,  keep-yo\ir-distance  desk. 
We  sat  In  orange  chairs  and  be  leaned  back 
in  his,  lacing  his  fingers  behind  his  head. 

Behind  him.  a  long  white  plastic  shelf 
held  art  bocks  and  papers,  a  block-numbered 
calendar  and  a  digital  clock  silently  moving 
new  times  into  place  as  we  talked.  Above 
the  shelf  was  a  splashy  contemporary  paint- 
ing by  Fran?  Kline,  who  would  not  have  been 


represented  in  the  National  Gallery  at  all 
before  Carter  ft-own's  time.  Brown  quietly 
ended  the  old  policy  that  an  artist  must  be 
dead  20  years  before  his  work  would  be 
con.sldered. 

The  difference  In  the  room  was  lndicati\e 
of  the  new  life  throughout  the  gallery. 

Since  he  became  its  director  five  years  ago. 
J.  Carter  Brown  has  brought  stunning  vigor 
to  the  neo-classic  marble  palace  on  the  mall. 

"Do  you  really  notice?"  he  asked.  His  eye- 
i;ro'^  s,  still  sunburned  from  summer  sail- 
ing, shot  up  and  he  looked  pleased.  "I  don't 
sec  it  happening,  of  course.  It's  like  a  tree 
(rrowing.  It's  terribly  slow  sometimes." 

Then  he  talked  about  some  of  the  things 
that  hare  happened,  starting  with  the  new 
nalnting.  one  of  only  38  survtvlng  works  by 
de  La  Tour.  It  joins  one  of  Vh".  wortd's  mcst 
comprehensive  surveys  of  French  paintings. 

"The  collection  here  is  so  fine  that  It's 
gptTing  Increasingly  hard  to  find  anything 
in  private  hands  worth  adding.  I  felt  I  had  a 
moral  obligation  to  do  what  we  could  to  get 
this  picture  here." 

Brown,  who  Joined  the  gallery  In  1961, 
began  negotiating  In  the  mld-slxtles  with 
the  French  collector  who  owned  the  de  La 
Tour.  Difficulties  stemmed  from  France's 
reluctance  to  let  such  a  trea.'oire  leave  the 
country. 

"Last  February,  we  were  told  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  days.  I  hung  by  the  telephone. 
Tlien  came  the  Cabinet  shakeup.  Pompldou's 
illness  and  death,  the  election,  and  then, 
the  worst  disaster  of  all,  the  August  vaca- 
tions In  France.  I  got  word  through  friends 
that  nothing  could  happen  for  at  least  six 
months." 

There  were  rumors  during  the  spring  ajid 
summer  that  Baron  Bich,  the  ballpoint  pen 
king  who  financed  the  French  challenge  Iu 
tlie  America's  cup,  wanted  to  buy  the  palm- 
ing. 

"I  ivas  out  on  the  twelves  this  summer. 
Brown  said,  inaklng  a  wry  face.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  was  in  the  cockpit  of  Mariner  when 
she  raced  against  France.  I  locked  up  from 
iiie  cockpit  and  saw  both  Baron  Bich  and  his 
sou  Brui;o  alx>ard  France  and  I  thought  I'd 
better  lose  or  we'd  never  see  the  de  La  Tour. 

'Well,  it  came  through  cf  course  and  was 
such  a  surprise. 

"And  the  timtug  couldn't  liave  been  better. 
The  Hlrshhoru  was  about  to  open  across 
the  mall,  and  this  gat|^Mj|||^tbing  to  get 
our  show  on  the  road  '«mHm^V^ 

Joe  Hirshhorn's  personal  museum  has 
drawn  all  tlie  attention  tills  faU.  perliaps  to 
ciie  neglect  of  liie  National  GaUery.  What's 
the  relationship  between  iliem  ta  be? 

'Its  going  to  have  to  t)e  worked  out," 
Brown  said.  "Our  thing  Is  representing  tlie 
major  artists  of  the  Western  heritage  from 
the  Middle  Ages  on  through  major  monu- 
ments of  the  20th  centiuT.  That  s  a  different 
uiiderlaking  from  being  a  museum  for  a 
single  man's  ct^ectlon,  as  the  Hirshhorn 
i«i." 

The  new  bagel  across  the  green  falls  into 
a  "legitimate"  tradition  at  presenting  the 
view  from  one  man's  eye.  be  said,  bvit  "being 
a  national  anthology  is  different." 

Or.  as  one  staff  member  at  the  National 
Gallery  said.  "People  wUl  soon  be  coming 
over  here  because  our  cafeteria  is  better  and 
then  they'll  discover  what  else  we  ha\e  to 
offer. " 

The  National  Is  offering  a  lot  more  than 
food  or  paintings.  ("If  you  Jitst  have  pictures 
to  hang  on  the  wall  there  isn't  much  to  do," 
Brown  said.  "It  becomes  kind  of  bo  hum." 

Even  10  years  ago.  the  National  was  a 
handsome  but  coolly  austere  place  where  the 
liveliest  things  going  were  the  line  waiting 
to  get  into  tiiat  popular  cafeteria,  and  the 
.Sunday  concerts  of  tlie  National  Gallery 
Orchestra  in  the  garden  court. 

"Basically,  this  is  a  treasurehouse,"  Carter 
Brown  believes.  According  to  the  gaUery's  an. 
n'tal  report  for  1973.  for  example,  the  ireas- 
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ure  Is  growing.  That  year's  report  devotes  23 
pages  to  listing  acquisitions  including  paint- 
ings by  Chagall,  Matisse.  Plcasao.  Sully,  and 
Barkley  Hendricks.  The  Barklojr  Hendrlck- 
ses,  by  the  way.  were  painted  in  1972. 

The  National  Gallery's  treasuie  Is  so  vast. 
In  fact,  that  the  original  buU^liig  can  no 
longer  hold  It.  "Andrew  Mellon'b  vision  was 
astonishing,"  Brown  said.  "His  pictures  filled 
only  five  of  130  galleries.  They  co|ild  not  have 
foreseen  that  they  would  need  aniother  build- 
ing for  another  100  years.  But  |ln  1937  Mr. 
Mellon  reserved  the  adjoining  ^ite  for  the 
time  when  it  would  be  needed. 

And  so  a  new  I.  M.  Pel -designed  building 
Is  rifling  now  adjacent  to  the  original  National 
Gallery.  Funds  come  from  Andrew  Mellon's 
son  and  late  daughter,  Paul  and;  AUsa.  Car- 
ter Brown  has  been  deeply  Involved  in  plans 
for  it  from  the  beginning.  (It  v»|bs  the  East 
Building  that  he  was  discusslnt^  with  the 
Duke  Gloucester.)  • 

New  space  will  help  handle  the  irlslng  num- 
ber of  visitors — up  50  per  cent  Iq  one  year — 
and  wUl  serve  with  scholarly  abd  popular 
functions. 

It  will  house  a  magnificent  art  library,  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Visual  Arts, 
space  for  the  fast-growing  exten«ion  service 
that  distributes  about  70  titles  or  films,  film- 
strips  and  slide  lectures.  Film  makers  for  the 
gallery  produce  new  feature  films  regularly. 
Space  has  been  planned  for  some  of  the 
specialists  on  the  gallery's  staff  of  400,  In- 
cluding, a  woman  whose  title  is  "incumbent 
framer-gullder,"  experts  In  UghtlMg  (a  keep 
Interest  ot  the  director's),  a  specialist  In 
paper  preservation,  stone  cutters.  Bnd  a  "tex- 
tile conservator"  who  spent  most  of  fl.scal 
1973  sewing  up  a  1500-year-old  tsipestry. 

And  the  cafeteria  isn't  to  be  neglected.  A 
new  one  wUl  serve  both  buUdlngs.  Carter 
Brown  brought  in  cookbook  writer  James 
Beard  to  help  plan  It.  The  same  spirit  of  per- 
fectionism sent  him  to  find  the  man  who  se- 
lected the  varying  shades  of  marble  (dark  to 
light  bottom  to  top)  for  the  original  build- 
ing. He  will  do  the  same  Job  fqr  the  new 
one.  I 

We  serve  five  to  six  million  people  each 
year,"  Carter  Brown  said  "and  the  East  Build- 
ing is  going  to  help  us  do  it  better." 

His  interests  are  as  wide  as  his  knowledge 
and  he  spoke  of  government's  growing  sup- 
port of  the  gallery  ( President  Ford  saying  he 
has  to  admit  that  he  knows  what  a  Calder 
Is.  That's  a  change  from  the  old  days  when 
Congressmen  were  making  fun  of  abstract 
art. ")  He  quoted  theologian  Paul  Tllllch.  po- 
litely ignored  a  summons  to  his  next  appoint- 
ment, talked  of  his  father  and  mother.  ("The 
atmosphere  at  home  was  one  of  marvelous 
values.  The  intellectual  rigor!  My  father's  en- 
thusiasm—he  ignites  like  a  pile  of  kerosene- 
soaked  rags.  ...  He  gave  the  first  lecture 
on  Cezanne  at  Harvard  and  did  all  kinds  of 
nifty  things.  ...  My  childhood  In  Provi- 
dence was  unforgettable,  living  in  a  house 
that  had  a  library,  having  charabetr  music  in 
our  house.") 

It  had  been  agreed  there  would  be  no  dis- 
cussion of  his  personal  life,  or  his  recent  .sep- 
aration, after  two  years  of  marriage,  from 
Constance  Mellon,  whose  father  was  Andrew 
Mellon's  nephew. 

He  spoke  Instead  of  "block-buatcr"  shows 
ahead,  the  Chinese  show  this  winter,  plans 
for  the  bicentennial.  And  finished  with  a 
word  about  his  own  approach  to  art  and  col- 
lecting, and  perhaps  to  life.  "I  don't  collect. 
Something  must  have  been  left  out  of  my 
make-up  that  feeling  of  having  to  get  my 
mitts  on  something.  More  Important  than 
who  owns  what,  I  think,  is  who  eotperiences 
what. 

"The  thing  we  give  here  ie  experience:  a 
one-to-one  relationship  between  the  creative 
mind  of  the  artist  and  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual standing  in  front  of  that  painting, 
"nme  Is  erased.  There  Is  no  relnterpretation, 
as  in  a  symphony.  Just  a  direct  connection." 


! 


This  summer,  to  suggest  one  point  of  com- 
parison, 326,000  people  walked,  rocked,  and 
danced  through  one  temporary  exhibition 
titled  "African  Art  and  Motion,"  which  com- 
bined music,  filmfl,  suggestive  lighting,  fab- 
rics, costumes,  banks  of  closed  tele- 
vision screens,  sisal  carpeting,  and  choice 
African  art  Into  what  Carter  Brown  enthu- 
siastically agrees  was  'an  as.sault  on  all  the 
senses." 

Children  danced  along  with  the  films  of 
African  dances,  couples  and  old  people  sat, 
leaned,  or  stretched  out  on  platforms  covered 
with  African  fabrics  in  each  of  the  small 
rooms — where  films  were  shown. 

"It  was  an  enormous  popular  success,"  he 
said,  "and  yet  It  succeeded  in  a  scholarly 
purpose." 

Those  around  Carter  Brown  at  the  National 
Gallery  are  as  enthusiastic  about  his  success 
in  advancing  the  scholarly  pursuits  there 
as  they  are  about  his  startling  ability  to  bring 
gifts  of  money  and  art  into  the  gallery. 

The  National  Gallery,  which  opened  In 
1941,  has  never  co.st  taxpayers  any  money  for 
buildings  or  the  art  they  contain.  The  origi- 
nal building  was  erected  with  money  given 
by  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  whose  gift  of  126  paint- 
ings and  26  pieces  of  sculpture  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  today's  collection  of  more  than 
30,000  works  of  art. 

"Carter  has  brought  in  .so  much  art  of  such 
extremely  fine  quality,"  says  assistant  direc- 
tor Katherine  Warwick.  "He  Is  very  adept  at 
convincing  people  that  they  should  make 
gifts  to  a  national  gallery.  He  has  broad  con- 
tacts among  collectors  as  well  as  among  the 
art  historians  who  know  who  has  what.  And 
he  may  'oe  a  guest  in  someone's  house  and 
say,  "When  you  get  around  to  giving  that 
painting  to  someone,  I  hope  you'll  consider 
helping  us  fulfill  a  national  commitment." 


CHAIM  WEIZMANN — SCIENTIST- 
STATESMAN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Novem- 
ber 27  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Ciiaim  Weizmann,  the  scientist-states- 
man who  became  the  first  President  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  a 
principal  founding  father.  In  Israel,  the 
anniversary  of  liis  birth  is  now  being 
observed,  and  will  continue  f«r  a  year. 

Science  and  the  renaissance  of  the 
Jewish  peoDie,  and  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Jewish  stale  in  their  ancient 
homeland,  Palestine,  weie  the  twin  loves 
of  his  life.  LoHR  before  the  Jewish  state 
was  re-created,  he  had  establLshed  a 
world  reputation  in  the  field  of  science. 

Precisely  because  this  is  a  time  of  such 
tension  in  world  peace  and  in  the  State 
of  Israel,  a  review  of  the  relevance  of 
his  life;  his  great  cc^ltributions  to  West- 
ern civilization;  the  legacy  of  morality 
and  of  science  he  left  to  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  to  the  world,  Ls  important  as  a 
historic  lesson  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  helping  make  policy  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

That  review  gives  the  lie  to  the  recent 
PLO  charges  of  imperialism  attributed  to 
ZionLsm,  of  which  Dr.  Weizmann  was  a 
principal  exponent;  and  it  reveals  also 
that  Arab  leaders,  soon  after  World  War 
I,  not  only  laid  no  claim  to  Palestine  but, 
on  the  contrary,  welcomed  the  building 
of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine. 

ONE   OP   THE   XrrANS    OF   THE   CENTURY 

Wlien  Dr.  Weizmann  died  on  Novem- 
ber 2.  1952  in  R«hovot,  Israel,  the  New 
York  Times  described  him  editorially  as 
'One  of  the  titans  of  this  centuiy."  The 
article  stated : 


The  death  of  Chalm  Weizmann,  President 
of  Israel,  has  removed  from  our  midst  one 
of  the  titans  of  this  century.  Dturlng  his  life- 
time of  77  years  he  combined  the  three  ca- 
reers of  scientists,  statesmai:!,  and  teacher, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  worldwide  renown. 

His  major  contributions  to  chemistry,  his 
tireless  activity  for  and  leadership  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  his  role  as  a  humanitarian 
and  a  teacher  in  many  lands — all  these  and 
more  enter  into  the  eaga.  But  as  we  look 
back  now  upon  his  long  life  it  is  well  that  we 
try  to  understand  the  elements  of  native 
ability,  environment  and  character  that  made 
the  man  and  his  career. 

That  he  had  Intellect  of  the  highest  order 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  high  quality  of 
his  scientific  achievements  establishes  him  as 
an  outstanding  figure  of  our  times  In  chem- 
istry and  other  related  fields.  But  Intellect 
nlone  does  not  explain  Chalm  Weizmann,  for 
In  him  there  were  also  tenacity,  courage, 
kindliness,  vision  and  loyalty — all  attributes 
he  displayed  to  the  full  on  Innumerable  occa- 
sions. In  his  autobiography.  "Trial  and  Error." 
we  have  his  ovni  testimony  on  the  great  Im- 
portance of  his  early  years  in  the  land  of  his 
birth.  He  was  born  and  grew  to  adolescence 
In  Czarist  Russia,  where  Jews  were  subject 
to  legal  ostracism  and  discrimination  and 
forced  to  live  as  a  nation  within  a  nation.  In 
that  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  misery,  the 
Idea  of  Zlon  as  the  Promised  Land  gave  hope 
that   made   the  existing   reality   bearable. 

By  any  criterion  one  chooses,  Chalm  Weiz- 
mann was  one  of  the  great  and  formative  fig- 
ures of  today's  world.  His  death  Is  a  loss  for 
all  humanity. 

SERVICES    TO    WESTERN    CIVILIZATION 

This  is  a  particularly  fitting  moment 
to  remember: 

The  services  of  this  great  scientist- 
statesman  to  Western  civilization  in 
times  of  greatest  peril; 

The  fundamental  contributions  by  Dr. 
Weizmann  to  the  field  of  chcmisti'y 
wliich  have  profoundly  aCfected  the  prog- 
ress of  the  civilized  world  and  the  struc- 
ture of  om-  industrial  civilization; 

His  commitment,  throughout  his  life, 
to  the  progress  of  manicind  througli  sci- 
ence, peace,  and  love. 

The  first  gi-eat  contribution  by  Dr. 
Weizmann  was  the  dlscoveiT  of  a  bacte- 
rium that  converted  carbohydrates — 
sugar  of  starch — into  acetone  and  butyl 
alcohol.  At  a  critical  stage  in  World  War 
I,  when  the  Western  Powers  were  ex- 
periencing a  critical  shortage  of  gun- 
powder, this  di-scovery  by  Dr.  Weizmann 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  war  effort. 

During  World  War  II.  Dr.  Weizmann 's 
discoveries  were  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  rubber  at  a  time  of 
sharp  curtailment  of  the  free  world's 
supply  of  natural  rubber,  imperatively 
needed  for  the  war  effort  and  thereafter. 

Dr.  Weizmann's  discovery  of  bacterium 
conversion  changed  butyl  from  a  rare  to 
a  common  chemical  and  made  possible 
the  use  of  bacterium  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  industrial  chemicals  and  in- 
dustrial commodities. 

SriFNCE  AS  THE  BASIS  OP  HUMAN  ACHIEVEMtNT 

He  believed  that  the  constructive  forces 
of  science  could  be  made  the  basis  of 
human  achievement. 

Significant  of  Dr.  Weizmann's  presci- 
ence was  the  establishment  in  Rehovot, 
Psilestine,  then  only  17  years  removed 
from  the  desuetude  of  three  centuries  of 
Ottoman  rule,  of  the  Daniel  Sieff  Re- 
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search  Institute  to  create  absorptive  ca- 
pacity for  Palestine.  There  he  maintained 
his  own  laboratoiT.  Devoted  primarily  to 
technical  bacteriologj-  and  pharmaceu- 
tical and  agricultural  chemistry  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  standards  of  the  Sieff  Institute 
were  of  the  highest. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Sieff  Insti- 
tute made  Imixirtant  contributions  to  the 
Allies  particularly  in  the  field  of  phar- 
macology, providing  essential  drugs 
which  previously  had  been  supplied  by 
Gei-many. 

In  1944  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  was  established  as  a  70th  birth- 
day gift  to  Dr.  Weizmann,  encompassing 
the  Sieff  Institute.  From  1944  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Weizmann  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Weizmann  Institute — his  liv- 
ing scientific  legacy  to  Israel  and  to  the 
world. 

Now  a  world-renowned  institution,  on 
the  wall  of  the  Weizmann  Memorial 
Plaza  on  tlie  institute  campus  Is  em- 
bossed this  credo,  is.<;ued  by  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann in  1946: 

I  feel  sure  that  science  will  bring  to  this 
land  both  peace  and  a  renewal  of  Its  youth. 
Creating  here  a  new  spiritual  and  material 
life,  and  here  I  speak  of  science  for  Its  own 
sake  and  applied  science. 

Cliaim  Weizmann  was  tlie  principal 
responsible  for  the  issuance  by  Britain 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1917,  which  recognized  the  historic 
connection  between  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  ancient  homeland  and  set  in 
motion  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  tlie  State  of  Israel. 

His  first  act  on  arriving  in  Palestine  in 
1918  as  chainnan  of  tlie  Zionist  Commis- 
sion was  to  lay  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  Hebrew  University  on  Mount  Scopu.«. 

THE   FEISAL-WEIZMANN    AGREEMENT 

That  was  soon  followed,  on  January  3, 
1919,  by  his  historic  meeting  with  Emir 
Feisal  of  the  Hejaz  in  the  Transjordanian 
Desert,  which  produced  a  signed  agree- 
ment between  Emir  Feisal  and  Dr.  Weiz- 
mami  approving  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  National  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. Emir  Feisal  agi'eed : 

All  neceusiiry  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  Immigration  of 
Jews  Into  Palestine  on  a  large  scale,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  settle  Jewish  immi- 
grants upon  the  land  tlirough  closer  settle- 
ment and  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
taking  such  measures  the  Arab  peasant  and 
tenant  farmers  shall  be  protected  In  their 
rights,  and  shall  be  assisted  in  forwarding 
their  economic  development. 

Emir  Feisal  further  agreed  that: 
In  the  establishment  and  constitution  and 
Hdministratlon  of  Palestine  all  such  meas- 
lu-es  shall  be  adopted  as  vi-lll  alTord  the 
fullest  guarantees  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  British  Go\'ernment's  declaration  of  the 
strond  of  November,  1917. 

On  March  3.  1919,  Piince  Feisal  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Felix  Frankfurter, 
later  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  in 
belialf  of  his  father,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed Arab  sympatliy  with  tlie  Zionist 
movement.  Prince  Feisal  wrote: 

We  Arabs,  especially  the  educated  among 
«3,  look  with  the  deepest  sympathy  on  the 
Zioni.st  movement.  Our  deputation  here  in 


Paris  Is  fully  acquainted  with  the  proposals 
submitted  yesterday  by  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  we 
regard  them  as  moderate  and  proper.  We 
will  do  our  best.  In  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, to  help  them  through;  we  will  wish 
the  Jews  a  most  hearty  welcome  home. 

With  the  chiefs  of  your  movement,  espe- 
cially with  Dr.  Weizmann,  we  have  bad  and 
continue  to  have  the  closest  relations.  He 
has  been  a  great  helper  of  our  cause,  and  I 
hope  the  Arabs  may  soon  be  In  a  position  to 
make  the  Jews  some  return  for  their  kind- 
ness. We  are  working  together  for  a  re- 
formed and  revived  Near  East,  and  our  two 
movements  complete  one  another.  The  Jew- 
ish movement  Is  national  and  not  imjierlalist. 
Our  movement  is  national  and  not  Im- 
perialist, and  there  is  room  in  Syria  for  us 
both.  Indeed  I  think  that  neither  can  be  a 
tivtcceo.5  without  the  other. 

In  his  agreement  with  Dr.  Weizmann. 
Emir  Feisal  attached  a  rider  stating: 

If  the  Arabs  are  establLshed  as  I  have  asked 
ill  my  manifesto  of  January  4,  addressed  to 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  will  carry  out  what  is  written  in 
this  agreement.  If  changes  are  made,  I  can- 
not be  answerable  for  failure  to  carry  out 
this  agreement. 

ROYAl.    COMMIS.5ION     REMINDS    AtlABS    OF     WHAT 
THET    WON 

In  1937.  the  Royal  Commicsion  Report 
i rated: 

That  condition  was  not  fulfiUled  then,  but 
if  on  the  eve  of  fulfillment  now  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  was 
issued  In  1917  in  order  to  enlist  Jewish  .sup- 
port for  the  Allies,  and  the  fact  that  this 
support  was  forthcoming,  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  Palestine.  The  Arabs  do  not 
appear  to  realize  in  the  first  place  that  the 
pre.sent  position  of  the  Arab  world  as  a 
whole  is  mainly  due  to  the  great  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in 
the  war,  and  secondly,  that  the  Balfour 
Declaration  helped  to  bring  about  the  Allied 
victory,  which  helped  to  bring  about  the 
emancipation  of  all  the  Arab  countries  from 
Turkish  rule.  If  the  Turks  and  their  allies 
had  won  the  war,  it  is  Improbable  that  all 
the  Arab  countries,  except  Palestine,  would 
liow  have  become  or  be  about  to  become 
independent  states. 

From  World  Wars  I  and  II  emerged  the 
inciependent  states  of  Eg>pt,  Syria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Yemen,  Iraq,  Lebanon  and 
Jordan. 

CnURCIIIII.    DESCRIBES   FULFILLMENT    OF    PLEDGE 
TO    FEISAL 

On  July  3,  1946,  in  a  debate  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Winston 
Churchill  described  how  Britain  had  ful- 
filled its  pledge  to  the  Arabs : 

How  did  we  treat  the  Arabs?  We  have 
treated  them  very  well.  The  House  of  Hus- 
sein reigns  in  Iraq.  Feisal  was  placed  on  the 
throne;  his  grandson  is  there  today.  The 
Emir  Abdullah,  whom  I  remember  appoint- 
ing at  Jerusalem  in  1921  to  be  In  charge  of 
Transjordania  Is  there  today.  He  has  sur- 
vived the  shocks,  strains  and  stresses  which 
have  altered  almost  every  institution  hi  the 
world  .  .  .  Syria  and  Lebanon  owe  their  in- 
dependence to  the  great  exertions  made  by 
the  British  Government  ...  I  cannot  but 
admit  that  we  have  done  our  iitmo»t  to 
treat  the  Arabs  In  a  way  which  so  great 
a  race  deserves  and  requires  ...  I  think  that 
they  have  had  a  fair  deal  from  Great  Britain. 
With  all  those  countries,  which  ore  given  to 
their  power  and  control  in  every  way  they 
have  had  a  very  fair  deal.  It  was  little  enough. 
Indeed,  that  we  had  asked  for  the  Jews — a 
national  home  in  their  historic  Home  Land, 


on  which  they  have  the  power  and  virtue  to 
confer  many  blessings  for  enjoyment,  both 
of  Jew  and  Arab. 

ARABS   AND    JEWS    IN   TWO    WORLD    WARS 

The  success  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
World  War  I  was  much  forwarded  with 
the  help  of  the  Jewish  communities,  so 
British  statesmen  have  stated  on  the 
record.  And  that  this  was  an  Important 
factor  in  the  issuance  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  in  1917,  the  above  attests. 

From  these  allied  successes  emerged 
seven  Arab  States  occupying  a  land  area 
of  more  than  1,600,000  miles,  whose  in- 
dependence was  confirmed  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  State  of  Palestine, 
originally  45.000  miles,  were  truncated  to 
establish  the  state  of  Jordan  in  an  area 
of  36,000  miles.  The  State  of  Israel's  area 
is  a  little  over  8,000  square  miles. 

In  World  War  I,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Arab  States  and  Palestine  were  freed 
from  three  centuries  of  rule  by  the  Turks, 
the  record  shows  that  whereas: 

Practically  the  whole  available  Jewish 
youth  of  the  Colonies  (in  Palestine)  and 
many  of  the  townsmen  of  military  age  came 
forward  for  voluntary  enlistment  in  the 
Jewish  battalions,  only  150  Arabs  were  re- 
crvilted  from  Palestine  with  a  population 
ten  times  the  size  of  that  of  the  Jews. 

Moreover,  as  Ronald  Storrs,  Go^'ernol 
of  Jerusalem  recalled : 

The  Arab  revolt  In  World  War  I  cost 
British  taxpayers  eleven  million  pounds,  one 
million  of  which  went  to  King  Hussein  of  the 
Hejaz. 

Outside  of  Palestine,  Jews  constituted 
2 '  2  percent  of  the  42  million  men  in  the 
Allied  forces,  more  than  twice  their  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  the  Allied 
coimtries.  Of  the  1,055.600  Jews  who 
fought  in  World  War  I,  116.825  were 
killed. 

JEWISH    CONTRIBUTION    IN     WORLD    WAR    II 

In  World  War  II,  1,300.000  Jews  were 
in  unifonn  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Nations;  550,000  Jewish  men  and 
women  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  500.000  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union;  55,000  in  the 
Aimed  Forces  of  Britain. 

PALESTINE    JEWISH    WAR    EFFORT 

In  Palestine,  85,800  meii  and  60.400 
women  volunteered  for  war  service;  7.028 
Palestine  Jews  served  with  the  British 
forces  in  Palestine  and  France,  Egypt. 
Sudan.  Eritrea,  Abyssinia.  Liberia. 
Greece,  Crete.  Iraq.  Italy.  Austria,  and 
the  low  countries.  Sixty  units  of  Royal 
Engineers,  transportation,  ordnance, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  services  served 
and  ranked  high  in  the  estimation  of 
their  respective  commands.  Selected 
.ci\11ian  volunteers  carried  out  secret 
raids  in  the  Middle  East  and  parachute 
missions  in  enemy  Europe.  Half  of  them 
lost  their  lives. 

When,  as  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
mittee pointed  out.  "the  spread  of  the 
war  zone  to  the  Middle  East  converted 
Palestine  into  a  base  as  well  as  an 
arsenal."  and  "large  numbers  of  troops 
had  to  be  quartered  there,"  the  Jeviish 
community  of  Palestine  furnished  the 
skill,  the  inventiveness,  and  the  energy 
to  provide  not  only  for  the  needs  of 
Palestine,  but  for  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  report  revealed: 
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The  closing  of  the  Medit«muie&n  to  AUieU 
shipping  cut  Palestine  from  the  chief  market 
for  her  citrus  fruits  and  the  chief  source 
of  her  Iniported  supplies.  The  spread  of  the 
war  zone  to  the  Middle  East  converted  Pales- 
tine into  a  base  as  well  as  an  ansenal.  Large 
numbers  of  troops  had  to  be  quartered  there. 
Supplies  of  food  and  other  ueccseitles  of  Ufe 
and  of  materials  had  to  be  provided  locally 
or  imported  where  possible  from  nelghborlne 
Middle  East  countries,  themselves  subjected 
by  the  same  combination  of  causes  to  severe 
economic  prcs-Ture.  Existing  industries  were, 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  pomlble,  redirected  into 
war  production.  Established  undertakings 
were  enlarged  and  new  ones  were  set  up, 
with  government  support,  In  orHer  to  con- 
tribute to  the  needs  of  the  mDltary  cam- 
paign to  build  up  a  higher  degree  of  sclf- 
sufflclency.  In  this  development  the  variety 
of  manufactures  was  broadened  to  include 
a  niunber  of  more  complicated  {mechanical 
and  chemical  processes. 

Tliua  Palestine  became  an  important 
source  of  supply  of  manufactured  goods  not 
only  for  mlllt«ury  purposes  throughout  the 
area,  but  for  civilian  needs  in  surrounding 
countries.  The  skUl  and  inventiveness  of  the 
Jewish  Immigrants  of  prewar  years  pi-oved 
an  mvaluable  asset,  and  the  direct  effort  was 
supported  by  the  Jewish  Agency  and  other 
established  organs  of  Jewish  settiemcnt. 

This  Jewish  effort  resulted  in  freeing 
space  for  the  transport  of  munitions  and 
stores  to  tlie  Middle  Ea^t  and  other 
theateis,  and  released  also  labor  in  other 
countries  for  the  war  effort. 

Jewish  industry  increased  by  over  100 
percent  in  ordei-  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  war.  Six  hundred  new  enterprl.ses 
were  established  for  this  puipose;  new 
products,  essential  for  the  war  effort, 
were  produced.  i 

AKAB    aOLX    IN    WORLi)    WAB    U;    |»tVFtI°B 
ALLIANCE    WITH    AXIS 

In  World  War  II  the  Arab  ciormnunity 
of  Palestine  assumed  a  mostly  indiffer- 
ent attitude.  The  Arab  States  were  In 
largest  part  pro-Axis;  the  Gmnd  Mufti 
of  Jerusalem,  played  an  actUe  role  as 
an  ally  of  the  Axis. 

In  Iraq,  and  later  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, the  Mufti  assumed  leadership  in 
organizing  the  Moslems  in  Aftica,  Rus- 
sia and  the  Balkans  in  an  effort  to  sabo- 
tage the  allied  war  effort.  Moreover,  he 
was  a  full  copartner  in  stimulating  the 
Nazis  to  carry  out  the  pi-ogram  of  exter- 
mination of  the  Jews  of  Europe. 

In  Palestine  a  total  of  12,445  Arabs 
were  recruited  in  the  Brltisii  services, 
many  comin;i  into  Palestine  fOr  the  en- 
listment from  Transjordan,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon.  However,  this  nxunber  was  said 
to  have  been  reduced  by  50  percent 
through  desertions  and  discharges  long 
befoi-e  the  war  ended. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Arab 
commimity  in  Palestine  toward  the  war 
effort,  the  Anglo-American  Committee 
had  this  to  say: 

The  Arab  conunuulty  in  Palestine,  though 
showing  few  signs  of  actual  disaffection  and 
offering  slight  respoiuse  to  Axis  propaganda, 
showed  Itself  largely  Indifferent  to  the  oiit- 
come  of  the  war.  Out  of  a  population  twice 
as  large  as  the  Jewish,  only  12.445  persons 
were  recruited  for  military  service,  a  figtire 
less  than  half  the  Jewish  total.  The  flight 
of  the  Mufti,  HaJ  el-Husselnl.  to  Italy  and 
Germany  and  hts  active  support  of  the  Axis 
did  not  lose  for  him  his  following.  ai:d  he 
is  probably  the  most  popular  .4rab  leader 
m  Palestl.ie  todar. 


AR.VB  STAIES  IN  TUX  WAS 

Of  the  Arab  States,  only  Transjoi"dan 
then  a  British  mandatory,  which  also 
supported  Ti-ansjordan's  military  force, 
the  Arab  Legion  declai-ed  war  on  Oer- 
niany  In  1939. 

li-aq  declared  war  in  January  1943, 
after  the  1941  Arab  revolt  In  that  coun- 
try had  been  defeated.  It  was  beginn-ng 
to  be  clear  by  then  that  the  Nazis  were 
going  to  lose. 

Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Leb- 
anon failed  to  declare  war  on  Germany 
until  February  1945.  3  m.onths  before 
the  war  actually  ended  and  when  the 
victory  of  the  allies  was  certain.  These 
declarations  of  war  involved  no  direct 
part  in  military  operations  and  were  au- 
thorized only  in  order  to  qualify  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, admi-ssion  to  which  required 
a  declaration  of  war  before  March  1, 
1945. 

THR    nsnx   REVOLT 

In  .\piil,  194!,  the  Government  of 
Iiaq,  under  the  leadership  of  Rashid  el 
Kailani,  launched  a  revolt  against  the 
British,  and  on  May  2,  1941,  foi-mally 
declared  war  on  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  Iraqi  revolt,  fundamental  to 
German  strategy,  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  outlook  for  the  British  was  at 
its  lowest.  Hitler's  drive  was  to  split  the 
British  Empire  in  two.  deprive  the  Allies 
of  their  chief  somxes  of  oil  in  Iraq  and 
Iran,  their  source  of  raw  materials  in 
India,  and  to  isolate  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

For  2  months  a  pi-ecarious  battle 
ra^ed.  German  and  Italian  planes,  i"e- 
fueled  in  SjTia,  entered  the  fight.  Gen- 
eral Dentz,  Vichy  High  Commissioner  in 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  following  the  in- 
structions of  the  Italo-German  Armis- 
tice CommLs.sion,  rushed  trainloads  of 
French  arms  to  Iraq.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Mufti,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Iraqi  milltaiy  forces,  mobilized 
into  activity  the  subversive  elements 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  Because  the 
Greek  and  British  resistence  hi  Greece 
and  Crete  held  the  Gennan  armies,  the 
Nazis  were  prevented  from  transporting 
reinforcements  of  men  and  material  to 
Iraq.  As  a  result  the  British  were  able 
to  quell  the  revolt. 

Peaceful  relations  with  the  Arabs  were 
an  integral  part  of  Dr.  Weizmann's  con- 
cept for  a  Jewish  State. 

Thuty  years  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  concein  for  that 
relationsliip  remained  a  pai-amount  con- 
sideration and  that  despite  the  Arab 
attacks  on  Jewish  settlements,  during 
the  Mandatory  period,  the  British  clos- 
ing of  the  Palestine's  doors  to  Jewish 
immigi-ation  the  holocaust  which  had 
destroyed  6  million  Jewish  lives. 

In  his  moving  address  to  the  United 
Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  October 
15, 1947,  he  said: 

Despite  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  on  this  debate.  I  retain  my  belief  in  the 
prospect  of  Arab-Jewish  cooperation  once  a 
solution  based  on  flnaUty  and  equality  has 
received  the  sanction  of  International  con- 
sent. The  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  may  be- 
come a  pUot  plant  for  processes  and  ex- 
amples which  may  have  a  constructive  mes- 
sage for  its  neighbors,  as  well.  The  smallness 


of  the  State  will  be  no  bar  to  Its  full  Intel- 
lectual achievement.  Athens  was  only  one 
small  city  and  the  whole  world  Is  still  its 
debtor. 

The  offers  of  scientiflc  cooperation 
with  its  Arab  neighbors,  imder  condi- 
tions of  peace,  have  been  profferred  on 
a  number  of  occasions  by  The  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science  for  the  common 
good  of  the  region. 

Israel  itself — despite  a  parallel  strug- 
gle throughout  its  life  for  survival— is 
today  a  pilot  plant  of  what  a  countiy 
with  limited  resom-ces  can  do,  given 
dedication,  education  and  the  resoiurces 
of  .science. 

This  is  the  best  earnest  of  Its  peaceful 
goals;  why  it  has  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  and  why  it 
should  continue  to  i-eceive  this  .support. 


CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  MEIVIBERS 
GO  ON  AIR  FORCE  JUNKET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  25  is  an 
account  of  a  junket  by  congressional 
staffs  to  various  Air  Force  bases  in  the 
West  including  Las  Vegas. 

It  was  reported  by  John  Finney  that 
while  at  Las  Vegas,  some — not  all  but 
some — of  these  congressional  aides  were 
treated  to  a  night  on  the  town  by  repre- 
sentatives of  defense  industi-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
case  of  conflict  of  interest  than  defense 
contractoi-s  entertaining  selected  staff 
aides  in  Las  Vegas.  Many  of  these  aides 
have  responsibilities  for  following  legis- 
lation directly  Invohing  the  interests  of 
these  contractors.  They  have  to  make 
recommendations  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  as  to  the  propriety  of 
supporting  military  legislation.  By  ac- 
cepting the  couitesy  of  the  contractors, 
they  have  raised  a  question  of  conflict  of 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  for  a  list  of 
the  conti-actors  Involved  in  this  activity. 
When  that  Ust  becomes  available  I  will 
make  it  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  cost  of  tliis 
trip  to  the  taxpayers  will  exceed  $10,000. 
It  cost  $7,284  for  the  fliglit  out  and  back 
on  board  the  C-131,  using  scarce  fuel  just 
before  the  critical  winter  season.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  room  and  board  charges 
amounting  to  $1,800.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  extra  money  spent  by  tlie  con- 
tractors. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  tliat  there  is  a 
need  for  a  code  of  ethics  for  congressional 
staff.  Perhaps  the  backwash  from  this 
ti-ip  will  initiate  thinking  about  this 
matter. 


FLEXIBLE  WORK  HOURS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
pai"tmeut  of  Labor  recently  compiled  the 
results  of  a  survey  demonstrating  the 
growiii  in  the  use  of  the  3-  or  4-day  work- 
week as  an  alternate  form  of  full-time 
employment.  The  survey  showed  that  as 
of  May.  1974,  over  650,000  full-time  em- 
ployees ttsually  worked  4  days  a  week; 
over  250,000  worked  4 '/2  days;  and  nearly 
200,000  worked  3  days. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  flexible  v,  ork 
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lioui's  arrangements,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  increasing  acceptance  and  avail- 
ability of  this  work  alternative  to  full- 
time  members  of  the  work  force.  I  believe 
that  an  increased  number  of  work  op- 
portunities of  this  type,  as  well  as  part- 
time  and  shared  time  arrangements  for 
those  who  desire  them,  will  lead  to  an 
overall  increase  m  employee  satisfaction 
and  productivity. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  joined  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2022.  the  Flexible  Hours 
Employment  Act.  Tliis  legislation,  which 
is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar, 
will  require  Federal  civilian  agencies  to 
increased  the  number  of  peiTnanent  part- 
time  positions  within  each  grade  level, 
except  for  grades  16,  17.  and  18.  The 
increased  availability  of  part-time  jobs 
will  be  of  benefit  to  thousands  of  people 
who  because  of  either  preference  or  need 
desUe  less  than  full-time  employment. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  Katharine  Coman 
professor  of  economics  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  flex- 
ible work  hours  arrangements.  In  a 
recent  paper  she  argues  for  the  specific 
inclusion  of  flexitime  and  part-time 
hours  employment  In  the  public  service 
job  program.  She  raises  persuasive  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  economic  and 
social  viability  of  alternative  work  ar- 
rangements witliin  the  public  employ- 
ment pi'ogram,  and  I  commend  her  paper 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ms.  Bell's  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fle.sitime  in  Public  Service  Employment 
(By  Carolyn  Shaw  Bell) 

Public  service  employment  should  be  spe- 
clflcally  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  part-time  workers  at  all  levels  and  In 
every  field.  It  should  also  allow  for  those 
working  flexible  hours  rather  than  the  con- 
ventional schedules  In  effect.  Furthermore, 
If  public  service  legislation  is  envisaged  as 
hardship  relief  designed  to  alleviate  some 
antl-lnflatlon  measures,  the  welfare  Implica- 
tions of  these  provisions  are  substantial. 

In  terms  of  welfare  let  me  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations.  Inflation  has  led  to  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  those  seeking 
Jobs,  as  people  seek  more  work  to  keep  up 
the  level  of  real  Income.  More  than  half  the 
married  couples  In  the  country  derive  In- 
come from  earnings  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  A  significant  number  of  families  re- 
ceive Income  from  two  or  three  earners  aside 
from  the  married  couples.  One  answer  to 
managing  the  increasing  co.st  of  living  on  an 
Individual  basis  Is  to  acquire  more  income 
to  meet  the  higher  cost.  For  a  family,  this 
means  additional  earners  as  well  as  addi- 
tional Jobs.  For  a  single  individual,  this 
means  taking  on  an  extra  Job.  Many  of 
those  additional  workers,  particularly  young 
people  and  women,  seek  employment  that 
will  fit  their  other  commitments  to  educa- 
tion or  to  their  obligations  at  home.  Making 
Jobs  available  on  a  part-time  or  flexible 
hours  basis  would  enable  their  contribu- 
tions to  family  Income  to  stave  off  hardship 
from  rising  prices. 

Part-time  workers  have  also  long  played 
an  important  part  In  our  economy.  They 
number  aboxit  20',;  of  the  labor  force  and 
fire  particularly  useful  In  certain  areas  of 
work.  Unemployment  rates  among  these 
workers  are  twice  as  high  as  the  average  un- 
employment. It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the    Income    of    such    part-time    workers    is 


marginal  or  peripheral  to  family  Income 
and  that  the  unemployment  rates  among 
this  group  are  therefore  of  less  Importance. 
Exactly  the  reverse  may  be  true,  depending 
upon  the  family's  perceived  need  for  extra 
income.  It  can  be  argued  that  public  service 
employment  should  be  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed,  rather  than  the 
need  of  public  agencies  for  employees.  This 
reasoning  would  allot  more  Jobs  to  specified 
groups  with  higher  rates  of  unemployment. 
Paramount  among  these  would  be,  of  course, 
part-time  workers. 

As  to  the  anti-inflationary  arguments  for 
tliis  proposal  they  fall  under  two  broad 
categories.  To  the  extent  that  inflationary 
pressures  will  grow  in  the  future  because  of 
the  demand  for  hlglier  wages,  public  services 
employment  providing  part-time  or  flexible 
hours  work  can  help  dampen  down  this 
demand.  If  more  families  can  increase  their 
incomes  and  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living  as  a  result  there  wUl  be  less  pressure 
for  higher  wages  for  the  individual  worker 
who  has  to  support  a  family  by  his  or  her 
sole  efforts.  The  need  for  maintaining  real, 
that  Is,  deflated  consumer  demand  during 
the  stringencies  of  antl-lnflatlon  measures 
cannot  fully  be  met  by  extending  xmemploy- 
ment  insurance.  In  a  growing  economy 
there  will  be  additional  Job-seekers  added 
to  the  labor  force  each  year.  Not  only  will 
young  workers  leave  school  and  college  but 
older  workers  may  re-enter  the  labor  force 
after  service  elsewhere  or  after  signlflcant 
re-trainlng.  These  new  workers,  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  them,  will  of  course  not  be 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance.  It  is 
significant  that  the  number  of  insin-ed  un- 
employed amoiuits  to  only  about  half  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  people  In  al- 
most a  dozen  states.  In  many  other  states 
unemployed  people  who  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  make  up  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  all  those  lacktog  Jobs.  Consequently, 
the  need  for  public  service  emplojTnent  will 
exist  even  though  unemplojTnent  Insvu^nce 
benefits  are  increased. 

Finally  it  can  be  generally  agreed  that  an 
increase  in  productivity  hEis  strong  antl- 
lnflatlon  effects.  In  a  particular  work  setting 
productivity  can  be  enhanced  by  finding  the 
most  able  person  for  the  task  at  hand.  In 
general,  the  greater  the  pool  of  applicants, 
the  better  qualified  the  worker  selected  will 
be.  By  making  tasks  accessible  to  those 
working  unconventional  time  periods  the 
pool  of  available  workers  is  enlarged.  It  Is 
quite  clear  that  this  direct  Impact  on  pro- 
ductivity can  lessen  the  pressure  on  prices. 
There  is  also  some  scattered  evidence  that 
two  part-time  workers  filling  one  Job  are 
more  productive  than  a  single  employee. 
Such  evidence  might  be  pursued  for  support 
of  ihls  propos.ll. 


TWO  VIEWPOINTS  ON  THE 
FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard W.  Jencks,  vice  president  of  CBS/ 
Washington,  said  last  week  in  a  talk  in 
Nevada  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  so-called  fairness 
doctrine  violates  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

And  in  Washington  the  previous  week, 
Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon,  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  said  In  a  speech  that — 

Courts  and  the  FCC  moved  away  from 
traditional  First  Amendment  concepts  to  ac- 
commodate government  attempts  to  control 
the  power  of  television. 

Now  Judge  Bazelon,  it  seems,  is  not 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Jencks  and 
predict  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  de- 


cide that  the  fairness  doctrine  violates 
the  first  amendment  "when  an  appro- 
priate case  comes  before  it."  But  Judge 
Bazelon  is  clearly  bothered  by  regulation 
of  broadcasters,  although  he  is  also  wor- 
ried by  electronic  media  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  point 
about  these  recent  pubUc  appearances  of 
a  broadcaster  and  a  jurist  is  that  there 
does  exist  a  real,  constitutional  question 
about  regulation  by  the  Government  of 
broadcasting. 

Unfortimately,  for  a  poUtician  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  is  equated,  all  too  often, 
with  toadying  or  groveling  to  the  infor- 
mation media.  The  fact  is  this:  A  free 
press — and  that  Includes  radio  and  tele- 
vision news,  and  whether  we  like  It  or 
not,  the  entertainment  side  of  television, 
too — is  necessary  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  this  country  from  the  potential  and 
real  abuses  of  their  Government.  To  do 
that,  the  press  must  be  free,  free  from 
direct  and  indirect  governmental  control. 

The  people  of  this  country  cannot  keep 
their  freedom  without  a  free  press.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  the  very  reason  why 
a  free  press  is  guaranteed  in  the  first 
amendment. 

What  we  sometimes  forget  is  that  f i*ee- 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  carries 
with  it  the  liberty  to  say  and  publish 
and  broadcast  the  unpopular  as  well  as 
the  popular.  Just  because  some  abhor- 
rent Idea  is  written  or  spoken  does  not 
mean  that  everyone  reading  or  hearing 
that  abhorrent  Idea  will  adopt  it.  No.  We 
are  free  to  object,  and  we  do. 

I  understand  that  my  advocacy  of  an 
end  to  the  "unfairness"  doctrine  will 
meet  with  objection.  Thus,  since  July  15 
I  have  been  speaking  about  it  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant subject  that  needs  to  be  debated, 
to  be  thought  about. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  addresses  of 
Mr.  Jencks  and  of  Judge  Bazelon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
National  Association  of  Educational  Bboao- 

CASTERS     50th     ANNIVERSABT     CONVENTION. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — Debate:  Does  the  PCC 
Fairness  Doctrine  Violate  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  CoNSTmiTioN? 

(By  Richard  W.  Jencks) 

Does  the  PCC  Fairness  Doctrine  violate  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution? 

Of  course  it  does,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
will  so  decide  when  an  appropriate  case 
comes  before  It. 

The  argument  made  by  the  proponents  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  Is  simple  and,  on  the 
face  of  It,  dlsarmlngly  appealing.  It  is  that 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  "enhances"  the  First 
Amendment  by  assuring  tlie  public's  "right 
to  know". 

If  this  argument  Is  correct  a  Fairness  Doc- 
trine applied  to  the  nation's  print  media 
should  be  constitutional.  The  argument  was 
forcefully  made  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  Miami  Herald  case, 
in  which  a  Florida  statute  providing  a  "right 
of  reply"  was  at  Issue.  The  stat^ite  was  anal- 
ogous to  the  FCC's  personal  attack  rules 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

But  the  Court,  Just  last  June,  rejected  the 
"enhancement"  argtjment  and  uuanlmoxisly 
held  the  Florida  .statute  to  be  unoon.stltvi- 
tlonal. 
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Speaking  for  a  unanimous  court,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  declared : 

"The  choice  of  material  to  go  luto  a  news- 
paper, and  the  decisions  made  as  to  limita- 
tions on  the  size  of  the  newspaper,  and  con- 
tent, and  treatment  of  public  issues  and  pub- 
lic officials — whether  fair  or  unfair — consti- 
tutes the  exercise  of  editorial  control  and 
Judgment.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  how 
government  regulation  of  this  crucial  process 
can  be  exercised  consistent  with  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press  as  they 
have  evolved  to  this  time."  [Emphasis 
added.) 

If  government  corrpeHed  falriie=3  vou'd 
not  "enhance"  the  First  Amendment  as  to 
the  print  media,  how  then  can  It  enhance 
the  First  Amendment  v.hen  applied  to  the 
broadcast  media? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  ia  tiiat  <.he  cai>e  for 
a  government  guarantee  of  fairness  Is  even 
poorer  with  respect  to  the  broadcast  pre^s 
than  with  respect  to  the  print  rredia. 

Item:  The  consequence  of  violating  the 
right  of  reply  statute  held  unconstitutional 
In  tlie  aiiami  Herald  case  was  only  to  be 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  It  embodied 
no  government  power  to  sliut  the  news- 
paper down.  By  contrast,  a  bioodcaaler  who 
flouted  the  PCC's  fairness  doctrine  could 
and  would,  as  in  the  case  of  station  WXUR, 
lose  Its  license,  be  utterly  shut  down. 

Item:  The  opporliniity  of  the  Miami  H^- 
aXd  to  Impede  the  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  public  tliruugh  unfairness  was  far  gi-eater 
than  that  of  broadcasters.  Aa  Chief  Justice 
Bvirger  observed:  'One  newspaper  towud 
Ixave  become  the  rule,  with  efreciivu  com- 
petition worl;ing  i:i  only  four  pjeicent  of  our 
large  cities."  By  contrrst,  in  92  of  the  top 
hundred  markets  there  are  tlfrec  or  more 
television  statloriS:  TV  and  radio  stations 
were',  a.s  of  Jiuie  1974,  five  tlmeai  as  numerous 
as  daily  newspapers. 

Item:  The  Miami  Herald  qould  comply 
with  government  compelled  falitiess  far  more 
easily  than  could  any  broadcaster;  the  cost 
of  preparing  and  Inserting  priuted  material 
Into  a  newspaper  is  low  and  a  newspaper 
format  43  expandlble.  By  contrast,  the  cost 
of  producing  visual  material  la  high,  and  a 
broadcast  schedule  cannot  be  expanded; 
nothing  can  be  added  wlthoxU  something 
else  being  dropped. 

In  short,  the  burden  ca  brttocicasters  of 
compelled  fairness,  and  therefore  its  "chill- 
ing effect"  on  First  Amendment  rights.  Is 
not  less,  but  is  far  greater  thaft  the  burden 
of  enforcUig  fairness  upon  newspapers.  Yet 
television  and  radio  are  at  preseht  the  Amer- 
ican public's  primary  source  (bf  news  end 
Information. 

It  Is  not  merely  losing  a  fair)|iess  doctrine 
case  which  demonstrates  the  ck'ippUng  Im- 
pact of  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  ]for  a  broad- 
caster to  undertake  the  burden  ^f  contesting 
an  FCC  Fairness  Ruling,  evea(  though  he 
ultimately  prevails,  Ju.st  a.~.  dearly  chills 
First  Amendment  rights. 

In  June  of  1970,  following  ^veral  presi- 
dential prime  time  broadcasts,  (pBS  Initiated 
what  It  contemplated  was  to  be  a  periodic 
series  entitled  "The  Loyal  Opp«>Gltlon",  fea- 
turing leaders  of  the  party  opt  of  power 
presenting  views  contrasting  with  those  of 
the  President.  After  the  first  biioadcast,  fea- 
turing Democratic  National  i  Committee 
Chairman  Larry  O'Brien,  the!  Republican 
National  Committee  filed  a  fiirness  com- 
plaint. The  FCC  upheld  the  cojmplaint  and 
ordered  us  to  provide  free  tlm$  to  the  Re- 
publicans. CBS  appealed.  Fourteen  mouths 
and  tens  of  thou.sauds  of  dollait  In  legal  ex- 
po .ises  later  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
the  FCC  and  vindicated  CBS.  But  the  FCC 
und  Court  decisions  so  cIouded|  the  area  in 
which  our  licensee  discretion  ojilght  be  up- 
held, that  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Another  landmark  fairness  cape  concerned 
NBC's   pension   docxnnentary   of   September 


12,  1972,  "Pensions:  The  Broken  Promise." 
This  Peabody  Award  winning  documentary 
was  challenged  in  a  fairness  complaint  filed 
by  an  organization  known  as  Accuracy  In 
Media,  Inc.  on  the  ground  that  It  had  In- 
sufficiently presented  the  positive  merits  of 
good  pension  plans.  The  FCC  held  that  the 
broadcast  violated  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and 
ordered  the  presentation  of  balancing  ma- 
terial. NBC  appealed  and  tin-o  yeai's  later,  on 
September  of  this  yeir,  the  court  reversed 
the  Commission  and  held  that  NBC  had 
noted  within  the  boundary  of  licensee  discre- 
tion. One  may  well  ask  whnt  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  on  the  men  and  women  who  pro- 
duce NBC's  documentaries  of  £o  proloiicjed 
and  costly  of  victory. 

The  second  class  citizenship  of  brcadca«st- 
crs  also  creates  opportunities  for  burden- 
some harassment  by  the  Ccngie!»s,  ns  well  ps 
by  the  rCC  and  the  coints.  Becau'^e  of  their 
FCC  oversight  responsibility,  the  Senpte  and 
House  Commerce  Committees  often  have 
conducted  Investigations  and  hearings  on 
fplrncLS  cliarges,  such  as  was  done  with  the 
CBS  Nevs  dociune.itaries  The  Selling  of  the 
Fcniagon.  and  Hunger  i'l  America,  among 
other:;.  Kev.spaper  executives  do  not  troop 
resignedly  up  to  Capitol  HIU  to  explain  and 
JiistLfy  their  stories  and  features.  Can  any- 
one think  that  It  Is  liealMiy  for  broadcast- 
ers to  have  to  do  so? 

If  the  Impact  of  Faiiness  Doctrine  on 
powerlul  and  affluent  organizations  like  CBS 
carmot  be  calculated,  Its  impact  oi\  the  small 
broadcaster  cannot  help  but  be  shattering. 
Lawyers'  fees  for  handling  ihe  merest  fair- 
ness complahit — aiid  there  v.'eio  2,800  fair- 
ness complaints  in  1972 — are  rarely  less  than 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Henry 
Geller,  former  General  Covuisel  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  hla  recent  study.  The  Fainiciis 
Doctrine  in  Broadcasting,  reports  that  a 
fairness  complaint  over  an  Expo  1974  Bond 
is^ue  editorial  carried  by  a  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington station  resulted  in  legal  expenses 
alone  of  a'jout  $20,000  plus  travel  expenses 
ar.d  some  480  man  hours  of  executive  and 
supervisory  time.  This  was  a  case  the  station 
won;  aftor  twenty-one  months  of  proceed- 
ings the  FCC  staff  found  that  the  station  had 
oUered  reasonable  opportunity  for  respoube. 
But,  as  Mr.  Geller  writes: 

"Because  of  editorials  such  as  that  on  Expo 
1974,  tlie  renewal  of  the  station's  license  can 
be  put  la  question  and  for  a  substantial 
period.  What  effect — perhaps  even  uncon- 
scious— does  this  have  on  the  manaser  or 
news  director  the  next  time  he  is  consider- 
ing an  editorial  campait;n  on  some  contested 
local  issue?  What  effect  does  it,  have  on  other 
stations?" 

The  short  answer  to  Mr.  Geller's  rhetorical 
question  is  that  the  effect  of  such  proceed- 
ings, on  the  station  Involved,  and  on  other 
station.'?,  is  to  unconstitutionally  Inhibit 
freedom  of  expreSoion  and  the  disseiiiinatlon 
of  ideas. 

Although  Henry  Geller  Is  himself  probntaly 
the  most  knowledgeable  advocate  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  his  scholarly  study  Indi- 
cates that  he  obvionlsy  reads  tlie  CBS  vs.  The 
nejnocratic  National  Connmittce  case  as  cast- 
ing grave  doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered since  1962. 

Mr.  Geller  polnt.s  out  that  the  court  in  that 
case  rejected  the  idea  of  a  constitutional 
right  of  access  because  that  would  Involve 
tlie  FCC  far  too  much  in  the  "day  to  day  edi- 
torial decisions  of  broadcast  licensees  .  .  ." 

"Clearly,"  writes  Mr.  Geller,  'if  that  is 
true  as  to  a  right  of  access  by  persons  to 
broadcast  facilities  for  editorial  advertise- 
ments. It  19  also  true  as  to  the  application 
0/  the  Fairness  Doctrine."  lEnipha^is  added.] 

To  save  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  Mr.  Geller 
recommends  that  the  FCC  return  to  its  pre- 
1962  fairness  practice,  but  with  tlie  major 
tiitlertrnco  that  the  Coiii'iilisior.  would  .ni;i!:e 


no  attempt  to  rule  on  Indlvldiial  complaints, 
but  rather  would  detennlue  at  renewal  time 
only  whether  there  had  been  such  a  pattern 
of  conduct  throughout  the  license  period  a<^ 
to  Indicate  malice  or  reckless  disregard  oi 
Fairness  obligations. 

Presumably,  this  debate  concerns  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  as  the  FCC  now  administers  it. 
Even  Henry  Geller  would  not.  If  I  read 
him  correctly,  support  the  argument  that  the 
Doctiine  as  piejently  administered  Is  con- 
stitutional. There  are  others,  however,  who 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  refinements  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Geller  would  save  the  Doctrine 
iiom  b.'^ing  struck  down  as  unconstlttitlonal. 

Sen.iitor  Proxmire  wjs  once  ao  devoted  to 
u.e  Falri'ie^s  Doctrine  that  at  his  sugpettion 
in  1959  it  was  elevated  from  mere  FCC 
policy  and  made  part  of  the  Coimnunicatlons 
Act.  'The  Senator  recently  announced  that  he 
new  p!ans  the  liiiroductlon  of  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate Ijie  Fah'uess  Doctrine  from  the  statute 
books.  'The  heart  of  my  position,"  Senator 
Pioxmire  say.s,  "is  that  tiie  fairness  doctrine 
is  an  app.-lllng  adman "s  name  for  justifying 
depriving  radio  and  television  of  their  Fir.st 
A:nendment  rights." 

Senator  Ervln,  often  called  the  le?.dtng 
constititionalist  of  the  Senate,  has  written 
of  the  Fairne.is  Doctrine: 

"At  its  best,  it  stiflles  controversy;  at  Its 
worst,  it  silences  it.  In  its  present  condition, 
it  rfpicsents  a  lickl-j  affront  to  the  Firic 
Amf-nduient." 

Senators  Ervln  and  Pro^rmlre  are  not  alone 
In  having  second  thouglits  about  the  appro- 
priateness and  con.stitntlonall'.y  of  the  FCCs 
Fairness  Doctrine. 

Chief  Judge  David  Bazelon,  of  the  V3. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  judge  with  a  record  of  consistent  sup- 
port o\er  the  years  for  aggrebsive  FCC  rcgu- 
lation  of  the  broadcast  media.  Is  also  in  that 
number.  Characterizing  the  PCC's  revocation 
of  WXUR's  license  as  "a  prima  facie  violation 
of  the  First  Araeuduient,"  Judoe  BaTtlon 
said: 

"It  ir,  proper  that  this  court  lurge  the  Com- 
inls.slon  to  draw  back  and  consider  whether 
time  and  technology  have  so  eroded  the  ne- 
cessity of  rovernmental  imposition  of  fair- 
ness obligsitions  that  the  Doctrine  has  couie 
to  defeat  ius  purpoi.e;  that  we  ask  whether  an 
alternative  does  not  suggest  itself — whether 
an  with  the  printed  press  more  freedom  for 
the  individual  broadcaster  would  enhance, 
rather  than  retard,  the  press's  right  to  a 
marketplace  of  ideas." 

Chief  Judge  Bazclon's  language  recalls  a 
prescient  statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  19G9  decision  in  the  Red  Lion  case.  Tli&t 
is  the  cose,  with  its  sweeping  dicta  about 
the  public's  right  to  know,  on  v.hich  the 
proponent:;  of  the  Fairness  DoctrUie  must 
chiefly  rely.  Althou^'h  the  Court  In  Bed  Lion 
upheld  FCC  personal  attack  rules  analogous 
to  those  It  struck  down  In  the  Miami  Herald 
case,  the  Court  in  the  latter  case  failed  even 
to  mention  tlie  Red  Lion  decision,  making  no 
attempt  to  disiiugul:^h  or  Justify  it.  But  it  is 
worth  remembering  tliat  Red  Lion  hod  sn 
escapo  clause.  For  ihc  Coiu-t  said  in  Red 
Lion  ■ 

"If  experience  with  the  administration  of 
these  doctrines  Indicates  that  they  have  the 
net  effect  of  reducing  rather  than  enhancing 
the  volume  and  quality  of  coverage,  there 
will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the  con- 
stitutional implications." 

That  time  has  surely  come.  The  nation's 
tragic  experience  with  Watergate,  if  nothing 
el.se,  must  have  the  effect  of  forcing  thought- 
ful people  tx)  reexamine  the  Idea  that  wa 
should  entrust  government  with  "enhancing" 
the  flow  of  ini'onnaUon  under  ihe  Flr.st 
Amendment. 

Joining  those  who  have  such  second 
thoughts  have  been  sucb  liberal  journals  as 
the  New  Republic  and,  at  the  same  time,  such 
conservative  critics  of  network  news  as  Presl- 
I'ttat  K..\on'.?  Direcror  of  Tcleconiniuuic.'.tlons 
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Policy.  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  who  said  last 
montli  that  he  feared  "that  federal  regula- 
tion of  broadcastmg  could  lead  to  some  form 
of  governmental  control  over  newspapers." 

What  do  the  defenders  of  dey-to-day  gov- 
ernment interference  with  the  broadcast 
press  have  to  say  about  all  of  thLs?  All  they 
are  left  with.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  Iteration 
and  reiteration  of  hackneyed  slogans  and 
outworn  Ideas. 

The  defenders  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
assert  that  the  airv.oves  belojig  to  the  people. 
That  may  be  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes: 
but  the  whole  lesson  of  American  democracy 
Is  that  we  do  not  sectire  the  rights  of  the 
people  by  vesting  those  rights  in  their  gov- 
ernment. American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines belong  to  the  people  in  a  truer  and 
more  significant  seu:e  than  the  press  of  any 
country  where  it  is  subjected  to  government 
control.  Rather,  it  Is  a  government  owned 
or  controlled  press  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  people.  In  brief,  as  Chief  Judge  Bazelon 
has  said,  the  government  cannot  "place  re- 
•straints  upon  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  those  who  use  this  property  simply  by 
declaring  'I  own  it.'  " 

The  defenders  of  the  FnUuess  Doctrine 
assert  that  there  Is  a  technical  scarcity  of 
broadcast  frequenclss  such  as  to  vest  Ui  the 
government  n  power  to  regiJate  broadcast 
speech  that  It  does  not  have  over  the  priur 
press.  That  there  1.?  such  a  scarcity,  albeit  in 
a  highly  technical  sense,  is  true  enaugh;  buc 
this  does  not  demand  that  we  choosa  between 
applicants  for  such  frequencies  on  the  basis 
of  their  conformance  with  the  government's 
ideas  about  ho?.-  news  and  information 
shotild  be  reported.  In  any  ererit.  the  re.~.l 
scarcity  Is  of  print  media,  caused  by  eco- 
nomic barriers  to  entrj-.  As  of  October  thirty- 
first  of  this  year,  there  were  7,737  cr^mmercir.l 
broadcasting  stations,  as  compared  to  some- 
what less  than  1.800  daily  newspapers. 

What  the  Fairness  Doctrine  defer.der? 
seem  not  to  comprehend,  however,  is  that 
their  scarcity  oi  frequencies  argument  is 
irrelevant. 

Even  If  the  government,  because  of  a  scar- 
city of  frequencies,  were  deemed  to  have  the 
power  to  Intervene  In  the  day-to-day  Journal- 
istic Judgments  of  broadcasters,  government 
is  not,  after  all,  compelled  to  exercise  that 
power.  Even  if  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
forbid  a  Fairness  Doctrine,  It  clearly  does  not 
compel  a  Fairness  Doctrine.  One  of  the  at- 
tributes of  power  is  the  freedom  not  to  e.xer- 
ctse  It. 

If  then  we  conclude,  as  I  believe  we  musi, 
that  the  Fairness  Doctrine  does  not  enhance 
the  free  flow  of  Information,  we  do  not  ha\e 
to  apply  It,  whether  or  not  we  have  tha 
power  to  do  so. 

In  closing.  I  would  remind  you  that  those 
who  call  moKt  persistently  and  most  elo- 
quently for  en  ending  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine experiment  pre  not,  in  the  main,  broad- 
casters them.<;elves.  The  exercise  of  untram- 
melled First  Amendment  right  is  not  necea- 
-arlly  profitable.  The  unhappy  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  most  broadcasters  have  been 
content  to  be  tame  tabbycats  on  this  issue, 
reasonably  happy  with  their  regtilated  status 
and  relatively  undisturbed  by  a  regulatory 
regimen  which  encourages  blandne.ss  and 
inhibits  robust  debate. 

When  the  FCC  three  years  ago  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  broadcasters  soliciting  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  deregulation  of  radio.  It  ob- 
tained from  7,000  radio  broadcasters  only  424 
replies,  and  these  mainly  relating  to  the 
trivia  of  license  renewal.  Indeed,  the  pas- 
sivity of  most  broadcastei-s  on  this  issue  is 
Itself  a  damning  Indictment  of  the  long  term 
effect  of  governmental  regulation  on  the 
broadcast  press. 

So  I  would  close  by  reminding  you  of  the 

words  of  Justice  Douglas,  no  apologist  for 

broadcasting,  in  his  concurring  opinion  In 

CBf,  vs.  The  Democratic  National  Committee: 

"My  conclusion,"  Justice  Douglas  said,  "is 


that  the  TV  and  radio  stand  in  the  same 
protected  position  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  do  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
philosophy  of  the  First  Amendment  requires 
that  result,  for  the  fear  that  Madison  and 
Jefferson  had  of  government  intrusion  is  per- 
haps even  more  relevant  to  TV  and  radio 
than  It  Is  to  newspapers  and  other  like 
publications." 

Ke  went  on  to  say; 

"The  Fairness  Doctrine  has  I'O  place  Sn  our 
Flint  Amendment  regime.  It  puts  the  hep.d 
of  the  camel  Inside  the  tent  and  enables 
administration  after  administration  to  toy 
vitli  TV  or  radio  in  order  to  serve  it?  Fordid 
or  Its  benevolent  ends." 

•  »»••* 

"V/hr.t  Kind  of  First  Amendment  v.ould 
bT't  pervc  oi^r  rseds  as  v.e  approach  the  21st 
ccnt'.in-  niay  be  an  open  question.  But  the 
old  fashioned  First  Am"ndmcnt  that  we  have 
i:-.  tlie  Coiufs  on>y  guideline;  and  one  hard 
ana  fast  principle  which  it  announces  is 
that  government  shall  keep  its  hands  off  the 
press.  That  principle  has  .served  us  tlirotigii 
days  of  calm  and  eras  of  strife  and  I  would 
abide  by  it  until  a  new  First  Anicndnicnt  is 
adopted.  That  means,  as  I  view  it,  that  TV 
and  radio,  aa  well  as  the  more  conventional 
methods  for  disccminnting  nev,s,  aie  all  In- 
cluded In  the  concept  of  'press'  as  used  In 
the  Flr.st  Amendment  and  therefore  are  en- 
ti'led  to  live  under  the  lalssf>z-faire  regime 
■.■■lilf-h   tho  First  Amendment   sanctions." 

I  trust  and  believe  that  v.hen  the  Issue 
'r.med  by  this  ;;cbaie  squaixlv  reaches  tlie 
S  'rreire  Co'.:rt  Mr.  Jurti-'e  Douglas'  'oret'uren 
v.ill  ag'-cc  with  him. 

r^T    TITC    4CTH    .»NNrVEP.S.\2V    OF    IKE    FeOEP  \t. 
CoMMrNICATIOr^'S    COMIUSSION 

(By  David  L.  Bazelon) 
Mr.  Porter,  Chairman  Wiley,  Senator  Pas- 
tore.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
munciations  Bar:  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to 
attend  this  dinner  as  a  representative  of 
the  Judicial  Branch,  although  I  doubt  very 
much  whetlier  my  views  on  teleconunimica- 
tions  law  are  representative  of  my  ch-cult, 
ili3  Federal  Judiciary  as  a  whole  or  even 
I'f  the  prevailing  sentiment  In  rhis  room. 
I  do  bring  you  the  greetings  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Unitc-d  Slates  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  their 
congratulations  to  the  FCC  and  the  Com- 
niuuications  bar  for  your  40  year-  or  .servic? 
tJ  the  nation.  As  you  know  our  court  at 
present  is  the  sole  forimi  for  appeals  from 
FCC  licensing  decisions  and  this  has  brought 
us  into  contact  with  many  of  you  here  to- 
niijht.  Tills  has  always  been  a  friendly  rela- 
aonship  but  not  aUvoys  one  of  perfect  agree- 
ment. It  is  like  the  Arkansas  moonshiner, 
who  had  been  convicted  numerous  times  and 
was  once  agaUi  before  the  Court.  The  Judge 
told  the  culprit  sternly,  "Before  passing  sen- 
tence, I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  and  your 
sons  have  given  this  Court  more  trouble 
th.-ui  aiiyone  else  in  the  wiioie  State  of  Ar- 
kai::;as.  Have  >ou  anything  to  .s.-.y?"  The  old 
fellow  thought  a  moment  and  said,  "Well, 
Judge,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  we  haven't 
given  you  anv  more  trouble  than  yoxi've  given 
us." 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  FCC  over 
1  lie  past  40  years  Is  not  really  directed  at  the 
Commission  so  much  as  It  Is  directed  toward 
the  next  to  Impossible  task  the  Commission 
was  required  to  execute.  Given  no  standards 
for  decision  and  only  the  broadest  outline 
of  a  regulatory  mandate,  the  Commission 
was  ordered  to  license  and  regulate  the  In- 
fant telecommtmlcatlons  Industry  "In  the 
public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity." 
Not  the  most  simple  tasi:  ever  devised  by 
the  mind  of  man!  Sd  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Communications  bar 
that  the  problems  we  face  today  are  problems 
of  afHuence,  the  problems  of  having  survived 
the  basic  test  of  v  hether  a  workable  order 
can  be  atta'.necl  raid  of  now  being  coiiiroiited 


with  fie  much  tougher.  Intractible  choices 
of  where  to  go  from  here.  Upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems  depends  not  the  exist- 
ence of  a  high  quality  telecommunications 
system  but  rather  Its  "increasUig  perfection. 
We  deal  with  such  problems  out  of  our 
sense  of  higher  challenge,  not  out  of  our 
sense  of  basic  order. 

In  short,  we  are  now  confronted  In  tele- 
r:)mmunlcations  law  with  the  problems  o' 
tile  second  generation.  The  first  gener.itloa 
has  erected  a  telecomtminications  system  un- 
paraileletl  in  the  world,  a  system  whose  tecli- 
i.ologlc.il  achievements  and  entertainment 
and  educational  capacity  bcggles  the  mind. 
Ihe  second  generation  must  stand  in  recog- 
nition of  the  accombU-shments  of  the  first 
generation.  But  wc  would  da  well  to  temper 
cur  re-spect  with  a  healthy  critical  response. 
Our.  pasture  reminds  me  of  the  overdone  but 
instructive  story  of  the  pilot  v.ho  comes  over 
the  Intercom  to  Inform  the  p.<wsengers  that 
he  has  some  good  news  and  some  l>ad  news. 
Tlie  gDod  news  is  that  they  have  just  broken 
ail  speed  records  for  passenger  aircraft  and 
they  are  presently  travelling  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate  of  speed.  Now  for  the  bad  news: 
•'We  don't  know  where  we  are!"  We  havo 
made  gigantic  technological  advances  in  th» 
telecommunications  but  we  either  don't  know 
•J.  here  wa  are  or,  if  we  do,  some  of  u.s  don',: 
v.ant  to  go  tliere. 

My  main  concern  vlth  "where  we  are"  a' 
present  relates  to  the  First  Amendment  and 
the  current  FCC  regulatory  .structure.  Our 
traditional  First  Amendment  faith  has  been 
that  by  encouraging  the  widest  possible  un- 
restricted expression  of  views,  we  would  pro- 
duce more  diversity  of  ideas  than  If  the 
ecvernment  chope  who  should  spe.ok  a 'id  on 
what  subjects.  However,  ps  the  first  genera- 
tion erected  a  workable  system  of  telecom - 
municaticns  law — bringing  order  cut  of  th;- 
chaos  of  the  twenties — this  traditional  faith 
wa.i  displaced  by  a  feeling  that  the  power  of 
certp.in  speakers  was  such  that  they  shoulrt 
ba  required  to  p'-esent  more  than  their  own 
view  of  public  events  and  human  achieve- 
ment. In  short,  the  Immense  power  renre- 
K°nted  by  television  communication  place<i 
cur  traditional  view  of  the  First  .\mendmen' 
under  severe  pressure.  Under  this  pressttrc. 
courts  and  the  FCC  moved  away  from  tradi- 
tional First  Amendment  concepts  to  accom- 
mcdate  government  attempts  to  control  the 
power  of  television.  In  the  very  few  minutes 
I  have  here  this  evening.  I  caimot  fully  ex- 
plcre  the  various  aspects  of  this  power,  ex- 
cept to  E.^y  that  much  has  been  v.Titten  atout 
it.  All  the  resulting  rhetoric,  however,  does 
not  convince  me  Uiat  we  even  now  fuily 
comprehend  the  impact  of  television  on  ou.- 
lives. 

The  po'.ver  of  television  Is  commensurate — 
and  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  In  the  least — 
witii  the  power  to  produce  atomic  energ  .• 
and  the  power  to  modify  human  conduct  by 
iLse  of  bio-behavioral  controls.  I  recently  had 
o'.-eaJion  to  address  my  old  friends,  the  Amer- 
ican P.sychiatric  Association,  concerning  tlio 
perUs  of  bio-behavlor.ll  controls.  I  did  not 
speak  to  them  about  the  blessings  that  will 
emerge  from  the  use  of  bio-behavioral  con- 
trols. And  I  do  not  speak  tonight  aix)ut  the 
blessings  that  wUl  emerge  from  the  use  o: 
television  as  a  human  communications  too!. 
The  blessings  are,  I  think,  self-evident  t.) 
those  engaged  in  broadcasting  and  In  bio- 
behavioral  research.  It  Is  the  perils  of  these 
new  forms  of  wizardry  which,  I  fear,  will  be 
overlooked  In  the  excitement  to  exploit  new 
discoverie.s.  Thus  it  is  that  the  potential 
e.lls  of  the  power  of  television  require  great 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  programming 
executives  and  their  clients,  the  advertiser.;. 
And  from  a  diligent  Inquiry  Into  the  poten- 
tial evils  ol  television  can  come  the  con- 
ceptior.  of  media  responsibility  which  will 
ultimately  save  the  first  Amendment  from 
the  pres-surcii  whicli  tlireaten  it  today. 
As  lavvvers,  we  know  that  there  are  always 
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some  miderstandable,  if  not  letsJtUliate,  pres-  "ions  rogula'.ioii  lu  a  :nannt-r  which  preserves  Statemint  by  U.S.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici 

sures  on  the  traditional  view  ot  the  Plnst  both  the  traditions  of  free  speech  and  the         \if  chairman  and  distinguished  merobers 

Amendment.   In    the   field   of    broadcasting,  purposes    of    the    Federal    Communications  ^j  ^^^  Council    Thanlc  you  for  this  oppor 

these   pressures   have    been,   cs   B  have    in-  Act.  I  have  recently  made  an  heroic,  but  I  tunity  to  address  this  meeting  of  the  Couiil 

dicated.  partially  successful  in  altering  the  suspect   Insignlflcant.   attempt   In   my   con-  j-jj  q,j  wage  and  Price  Stabllitv   I  hope  that 

traditional   view   of   the    First    Ai^iendment.  rurrlng   upinlon    In   Citv.en.'i   Committee    to  the  facts  vou  receive  not  onlv  illuminate  th» 

Such   pressures   in    the   broaUcasB   held    are  Save  VflSM  to  begin  this  process  of  recou-  shadowy  world  of  sugar  pricing,  but  provoke 

not  specious.  They  represent  eerlovjs  concerns  ciHatlon.  Pu«ure  attempts  at  reconciliation  some   considerations   in    your    minds   about 

to  which  in  most  circumstances  tfee  govern-  will  proceed  la  the  "gray  areas'  of  the  Firsr  \^^^  ^he  free  enterprise  svstem-s  future  and 

nient  would  feel  duty-bound  to  Irespond.  I  Amendmeui,    those    areas    which    are    not  your  councils  r^'spon-^lbllity 

think  that  many  of  us  aa  mernhjers  of  the  t'cur'y  uitUin  First  Amendment  protection  •    j,^    mterei^t    in    the    specific    question    ot 

bench    and    bar    would    be    willing    to    walk  or  not  clearly   ulthcmt  that  protection,  or  ^^^^       j^^^  ^^^^  directly  from  a  meeting 

more  than  an  extra  mile  to  re.sl  it  fhopepres-  cuurse.    the    broadcast   media   should   resisi  i  called  on  October  6  of  this  year  in  my  home 

sures   and   to   tiphold   the    traditional    view  encroachments   on    Flist   Amendment    free-  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Mexico    As  a  member  of  thp 

of  the  First  Amendment.  But  one  mrvy  ques-  f  oms  in  these  gray  areas.  But  I  would   be  A„,erican  delegation  to  the  World  Pood  Con- 

tlon  whether  your  clients,  the  bt^adcaster-,,  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  state  that  their  ^^^           ,     p^      j  decided  to  call  tocether 

are  not  making  such  resistance  moTe  dimcult.  .success  in  tl.ls  flght  will  depend  in  no  small  ./ncxuturar^onomlst       mUrltroLutr  «^^ 

And   one   may   also   a=,k   whether!  the   com-  purt  on   ineir   ability   to  demui-strate   their  t^„s,o„   g^rvice   emDlovees    farm   and   live 

municatlons  bar  Is  aware  of  this  iact  and  Is  r^nsitlvlty  to  the  public  interest.  I  have  the  'to-T  organza tloTscS                        ren" 

getting  the  message  through  to  ^he  broad-  meatest  hopes  for  their  success.  I  approach  res^ntatTves  of  he  reU?l  f^  i^dv^s^rv  and 

cast  media.  t;,e  task  of  rcccnclliatlon  with  much  cause  "terested    indlvldull    clti2^  Industry  and 

I  am  aware  of  and  do  not  relish  the  "raised  l"r  optimism.                                                                    Durlne  his  formal  statement  to  mv  Npu, 

eyebrow"  or  ■chilling  effect"  forni  of  media  In  the  limited  tin:e  I  have  tonight,  I  was  ^^^JfloSi"  ConTerenct  X  ex?cuTlve  di 

regulation.  I  do  not  mean  by  my  statement  only  able  to  broadly  sketch  the  outline  of  -rector  of  «^ New  Mexr^^^^^ 

tonight  to  contribute  to  that  kind;  of  regula-  my  Ideas  on  the  First  Amendment  and  tele-  ff^n  L,  Jd  thpTnSn.,  n^^^^^^           Associa- 

tlon.  The  broadcast  media  surely  niust  stren-  communications.  My  discussion  Is  therefore  '■°"  whv  h«  thp  ,?rwl*^c,^o^^;-„  t 

uously  resist  all  government  atter»pts  to  In-  necessarily  incomplete  and  more  unqualified  .q >„,.  a  h,,n^P»rt  LM^rtc  ^X  l^^fr^J^   }i    I 

terfere    with    their    wide    legltlmaS    discre-  than  I  would  like.  I  have,  for  example,  not  *ou°ds  m  the  n^ri2^^nth!? 

tlon.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  also  mentioned  several  subjects  of  particular  In-  P"^"^'^   i«    th!f  rflii^^««J  »!!  aiv,„« 

have  the  strength  to  admit  their  shortcom-  terest  to  me.  Including  the  much  analyzed  i,.L  ^  sa^e  ««  whSr  ^^/.r  u  Sr«n^w 

ings.  their  abuse  of  the  immense  power  of  assertion  that  the  scarcity  of  broadcast  fre-  P'^^J^  nroc^lL  Dianas  L  Utah   Tex^  A 

televUion  for  the  private  profit  ot  a  few.  to  quencles  Justifies  a  different  First  Amend-  ^J°^  or  T^f  An^.i^«  on!^,JL    h',»      ?' 

the  serious  detriment  of  the  nation  at  large,  ment  regime.  Neither  have  I  mentioned  per-  ^'o,*' °' ^f,,:^P«2,'f '  ""**  '•^g^dless  of  sugar 

The     broadcast     media     know— or     should  haps  a  more  interestmg  issue:  how  can  we  ^'^^^^i  "llSL^'^  ,„„„  ..,  „,  .,.„,.,     , 

know-When   their   programming   Is   simply  expect  a  commercial  enterprise  to  forego  prof-         3.  Why  are  beet  and  caue  sugar  selling  for 

and  only  mass  appeal  pabulum  dieslgned  to  "s  in  service  of  the  public  good?  But  the         r  in^Vvnot^rt  m„  »f.«- 1^  r,r»^„,»  =  .^.^    t 

tltmate  a  sufficiently  large  majority  to  en-  sponsors  of  this  affair  have  sternly  warned  „.    Q"'  fn^^,??J ''^  ^  Pf^^^^ 

able  the  broadcasters  to  sill  the  most  adver-  >"e  about  my  time  limitation.  They  are  con-  ^f„  °^d  Te  !«timonv  eUen  It  ?h«  ?o^' 

tlslng.  They  know  when  they  are  presentmg  corned  with  this  audience's  attention  span.  ^"PP°"/*1  tLn  ^"S  r^tnfnp.  nllr„,  ^ 

only  one  side  of  a  major  public  igsue,  when  and  the  limitations  thereof.  At  first  this  con-  ffam  Saxbe    wl^E^^m^n   .h.^m.n^ 

they  are  shading  the  facts  to  prasent  their  --em  puzzled  me.  How  could  such  high-priced  ^^^J^^i^^- .^^'^^^f  ":.'=^*'"^^°  °i"  « 

own  point  of  view,  and  when  they  are  ignor-  legal  talent  have  a  short  attention  span?  But  ^^f'^l  3^^f «  f '^"'/"^lo";  f^na^^^^^ 

ing   the  concerns  of   the  community.   They  I   then   learned   that  there   would   be   more  ^e  on  AnUtri^t  Ld  MonSv    and  to^,^^ 

know  the  impact  of  their  programs  on  chll-  than  one  cocktail  party  before  and  during  ^«  Roma"  LHrS^ka    Raskin/ Re^^ca,; 

dren  thev  know  about  the  markeUnc  of  hu-  this    dinner.    If    I    don't    miss    my    guess,  tor  «oman  L.  muska.  Ranking  Republican 

aren.  tney  Know  aooui  tne  marKe«ng  oi  nu  ^^i^,^    .^           „,  ^            ^j^       this  din  J  °^  *^«  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 

man  emotions  and  of  the  prurient  Interest  metnmKS  mere  wui  oe  more  man  tnis  am-             Mnnnr%niv  in  th»<!«  lotto™  t  .■««,. «ot.»H  »^ 

in  violence  and  sex    Thev  know  when  thev  ner.  So  I  shall  release  you  without  delay.  f"^  Monopoly  In  these  letters  I  requested  an 

m  violence  ana  sex.   iney  Know  wnen  mey  „o,„d  not    however    want  to  leave  von  investigation   Into   the   sugar   industry   and 

subvert  the  professionalism  of  theU  own  news  ^  wouia  not.  nowever.  want  to  leave  you  -„i,i.,„grt  »j,.»  t^^    <.virfpnr«  wp  hurt  otthprort 

teams  In  order  to  reach  the  democranhlc  au-  without   noting   that    the   Commission    and  «*P'»'2        ?          *  evidence  we  had  gathered 

wams  in  oraer  to  reacn  ine  aemograpnic  au-  ,nHii,trv  it  retniiat^B  ^Ivp  hr  much  ppason  cheated  a  strong  presumption  of  admlntstra- 

diences  which  will  attract  advertisers.  They  tne  mausiry  it  regulates  give  us  mucn  reason             nrirp  flTina  anri  m^tinwanr, 

know  that  wide  exposure  of  subjects  ranging  for  Pri^  as  we  count  our  blessings  Instead         /have  been  nromls^d^comnlet*  renort  on 

from  the  names  of  rape  victims  to  the  private  of  our  problems.  The  critical  mind  which  Is       ^  situation  bv  Mr   EnlrTan '^I  havf  ^ked 

DTief  of  a.  mother  on  the  death  of  liar  son  con-  so  essential  to  all  our  professions  sometimes  ^he  situation  oy  Mr.  Engman.  I  nave  talked 

s'^i'ut^'un'rsclonabl^'Sv'^i'Tf  pr";  blinds  us  to  the  progress  we  have  made.  I?erby^'^e'"j^«ce  Kn^n^^rd  ?lSe 

And.  they  know  when  they  are  over-cSmmer'-  ?^%^'^J}\}^^^  *»^'«  "«  *ndTd3''^  coT  "'"'-'^d  'a'  I'Lue  ^r'S^Senator*  Har't'^x! 

clallzlng  their  programming  to  amortize  the  to  recall  that  progress  and.  Indeed,  to  con-        ,  .„.       tj^at   due  to  mv  renuMt   Ruffar  win 

inflated  cost  of  the  broadcast  licence.  In  sum.  ^latulate  the  Commission  and  the  telecom-  ^e  iS  to  an  Inve^tlTatlon^ m^^^^  food  cor^ 

I  think  they  know  the  times  they  may  have  munlcatlon^  Industir  for  the  success  that  JfoSt^'^rrenlrbelS  S^de^^^^^^^ 

prostituted  the  tremendous  potenUal  of  tele-  ^'fot  progress  represents  subcommittee  staff. 

vision  as  a  human  communication  tool.  They  Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  speak  to-  orlBlnal  Inaulrles  Into  this  mat- 
know  thlq  and  thev  know  what  should  be  "'^^ht  and  I  wish  vou  another  40  years  as  .  **".5®  ,/  °"^"^*'  inquiries  into  this  mat- 
know  mis  ana  tney  Know  v;nat  snouia  oe  ...  ^  «~„ms,i  »„^  «,.«„  -o  n^/^fl^  ter.  the  situation  has  progressively  worsened, 
done  about  It.  ITie  programming  executives  H'l^^e  and  eyentfui_a„4  ^ven  aa  profit-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  has  increased  300  per  cent 
and  their  advertl.ser  clients  must  stop  their  Bme— as  ino  last  40.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  p^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  month 
single-minded  purpose  to  achieve  higher  rat-  ___^_^_^^  and  has  risen  by  7<  in  the  last  week, 
ings.  more  advertising  and  greater  profits.  .,._,„.„_  ..T^ntPAoiro  ti.t  -tut:'  noTr-r.  Many  startling  facta  have  recently  coma 
and  stop  to  consider  what  greater  purposes  J^iAHKI'.U  INCltfcASfcb  IN  IHt  FKIOI:.  jq  t^e  forefront.  The  USDA  Sugar  Report, 
television  should  serve.  And  they  must  do  it  OF  SUGAR  September  issue,  shows  that  the  average 
soon  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  First  Amend-  ■rakfr  Mr  Prpslrtpnt  nn  Nnvpm  quoted  wholesale  price  In  August  for  refined 
mrnt  values  for  telecommunications.  h.v  9^  107^  «nv  HUH^iiS^H^-^^^^^^  ^^"^e  sugar  was  exactly  the  same  In  the 
These  subjects  I  have  mentioned  are  not  ber  25  1974  our  distinguished  colleague  Northeast,  Southeast  and  Gulf  States  areas 
without  controversy.  And  there  Is  more  than  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ad-  of  the  U.S. — 936.83.  The  following  tre  the 
one  possible  good  faith  response  to  the  prob-  dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  price  quotations  on  September  20.  1974.  for 
lems  they  represent.  Those  of  us  who  are  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  Senator  refined  sugar  sold  at  whole.sale  in  lOO-pound 
willing  to  walk  more  than  that  extra  mile—  Domenici's  comments   were  directed  to  bogs,  by  regions: 

tll^f'Sr,!'rli'[fr'i/nn't'i«rt,Hnn«^^«^'^^  thc  pioblem  of  the  recent.  marked  in-                iRegioyi.himdredweightbags] 

slst  the  pressvircs  on  traditional  Flist  Amend-     „ ,„  .. ,  _  _,  _„„'..  .      »       .  -» 

ment  values  realize  that  these  many  prob-  fi eases  In  the  price  of  sugar.  Northeast  «40.85 

lems  are  complex  and  difficult  beyond  neat  Mr.   President,    with    respect   both    to  Mid-Central... 40.84 

solutions.  The  First  Amendment  protects  the  the  particular  problem  of  sugar  prices,  as  Western  Ohio-Lower  Michigan.              40.  85 

broadcast  media  when  they  seek  to  formulate  well  as  the  larger  question  of  the  impact  Southeast 40.85 

a  response  to  these  problems— but  this  pro-  of    the    wage-prlcc    squeeze    upon    the  ^"'^  -"-; „    „.  1^»f 

tection   is  seriously   Jeopardized   when    the  American     consumer.     I    find     Senator  w^rT^Sn  m;;;^;,^; ^*^^''!??t 

power  of  the  media  is  abused.  DoMEmci's    statement    extremely    rele  ^"termountaln  Northwest 33.75 

The  pressures  I  have  discussed  have  pro-  ^.^^^  informative,  and  eye-opening.  Con-  ^*'    '^  ^°^'- " ^^^  °° 

duced  a  regulatory  scheme  for  telecommu-  oponentlv     I   recommend    it   to   mv   rnl-          ^ow  let's  look  at  similar  figures  from  the 

i.lcations  Which  is  mconslstent  with  tradl-  jeaSi^  aAd  ask  UiSnknous  cS^^         that  °<=^°*^"  ^«"®  "^  *^«  ^'^"^^  publication.  The 

t'.onal  First  Amendment  doctrine   in  some  leagues  ana  asic  unanimous  consent  that  average  quoted  wholesale  price  m  September 

aspects.  The  task  for   the   bench   and  bar.  it  DC  pnnt_a  in  tne  RECORD.  for  refined  cane  sugar  was  exactly  the  same 

and   Indeed  the  Congress,   is  to   begin  the  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state-  in  the  Northeast,  Southeast,  Gulf  states  and 

long   overdue   process   of   reconciling   First  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Chicago-west  areas  of  the  United  States — 

Amendment   doctrine    and    telecommunica-  Record,  as  follows:  .J40.74. 
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The  following  are  the  price  quotations  on  3.  ■VFhat  part  have  price-fixing  and  other  pcrate.  A  •'middle  class  revolt"  could  bo 
OcTo^r  15  1974  for  refined  sugar  sold  at  anticompetitive  measures  by  the  sugar  in-  brewing.  And  this  "^"J*^"*"  ^^^  tbe^orm 
°hol^ale  in  100-pound  bags  by  regions:  dustry  played  In  the  cost  of  sugar?  and;  of  an  electoral  mandate  for  greater  and 
tthoiesRieiu  *"  /  '*^  '  '^  4  rj.  ^j^at  extent  Is  Congress  Itself,  via  greater  government  control  of  all  business 
^Region.  huiidredweiglU  bags]  the  nefarious  l^ar  Act.^^nslble  fo^  the  In  this  nation.  Aa  one  who  has  highest  re- 
Northeast  542.  20  noncompetitive  nature  of  the  sugar  Indus-  gard  for   the   fruits   of   the   free  enterprUe 

Alld-Central 42.20  ^^,  ^^^^  ultimately  the  Inflated  cost  of  sugar  system.  I  hope  that  we  are  all  wise  enougU 

western  Ohio-Lower  Michigan.              42.20  to"  our  consumers?  to  avoid  such  a  fate. 

Southeast 42.20  j  believe  that  the  pattern  we  see  In  the  Unless    big    business    and    big    labor    arc 

GiUf 42.20  sugar  industry  Is  a  pattern  of  corporate  ar-  vUltng    to    temper    their    demands;    unless 

Chicago-West    38.50  42.20  jogance  and  insensltlvlty  that  strikes  at  the  government  Is  courageous  enough  to  demand 

IntermounUln  Northwest 41.00  hg^t  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  hope  through    antl-tr'JSt   prosecution    true    com- 

Pacific  Coast 41.00  that  big  business  and  big  labor  reall7,e  that  petition    In    the    marketplace;    and    unless 

ov,„.,Mn-f  tv.«Ke  fieuT^  raise  serlcus  oues-  their  excesses   could   contain   the   needs   of  business  is  willing  to  settle  for  a  little  less 

,,^tSe\^^of^lmerlca^ablutthe  doom  for  the  American  economic  structure  proflt;  then  I  predict  an  Irrevocable  change 

tions  in  the  min.de  of  all  Americans  aoouivne  nation's  economic  system  and  social 

\''n'^n%°3nderThTsuVar  IS  Kng  r^^^^^  MovrngTrom  the  specific  field  of  sugar,  here  order.  For  In  a  democracy,  the  representa- 

Is  It  any  wonder  ^'by  f"8"  Y^^^^f^'*^"^^  ^^e  more  general  considerations  that  I  be-  tlves    of    the    people    ultimately    must    ac- 

ter  taste  to  the  mouths  of  American  con  ^,^^^    this    panel    must   keep    uppermost    In  quiesce  to  the  demands  of  their  constltu- 

'"^       A^ct.r    r,.roor«tion     the    nation's  mind.  "Sacrifice"  has  become  the  order  of  ents.  I  believe  it  Is  an  understatement  to  say 

,  ^  t  ,t,^r  rPflni^rTe^o^i  in  its  iStem-  the  day.  Everybody  tells  us  that  to  overcome  that  these  are  perilous  times  for  American 

I'^flL.^.  2^0^;  cent^  in  i^et^ncome  our  present  economic  difficulties  we  are  gotog  business  and  the  American  economy . 

ber  quar^r  a  250  per  cent  r^  In  '^^  I'lc^e  P      ^  sacrifice.  The  message,  of  course,  I  close  today  with  an  upbeat  note.  I  don  t 

^'^  .  wLf."    TTnit^  c^rnorLuon    Imerl-  seems  always  to  be  directed  at   Individual  tWnk  most  Americans  want  governinent  to 

Great   Western  United   Corporation    Ameri  citizens    I  say  that  this  sacrifice  take  over  the  economy.  We  have  already  seen 

'^'ilfo^rerce^t^n'trtl'ntreroXerfe^  mTndat^mlLf;^- appTillaUo  to  big  labor  enough   of   government   bungling   to   know 

f   ■     «f  f  ^  ^^fr,^  andT74  ^r  cent  rtee  and  big  business.  The  poor  and  those  on  fixed  that  while  the  auto  companies  may  be  hurt 

to  per  share  earnings,  and  a  74  per  cent  rl«^  ,nj.^nj|3  ^re  ah-eady  sacrificing,  and  we  do  not  right    now.    with    government    control    they 

in  sales  in  its  7"«*  ^"^'^^J^  ^^^f  "^^i:  ne^  to  encourage  sacrifice  there.  They  have  would  be  bankrupt.  I   think  the  American 

Cox,  of  Amfac.  Inc.,  has  stated  that  his  com-  believe    too    that  the  average  people  have  exhibited  remarkable  f orebear- 

^."' v^^riHt^'le^r  Itrr^S^a  ^er'lcTn  is  readrand^Ung  ^  do  what  he  ancl  But  their  patience  Is  not  Inexhaustible. 

'^.^,TJ^  .^nn  m  mon  ^1^  would^  I'^s  to  do.  But.  he  Is  not  going  to  sacrifice  At  some  point,  when  they  view  their  house- 

■^     Lr^.  Hme^^hirio??oretex  e^^^  as  long  as  he  sees  Intemperate  demands  by  hold    budgets    in    shambles    and    •"    their 

more  than  sU  times  their  1973  pretax  earn  ^^^^  ^^         business.  dreams  for  a  better  life  in  ruins,  while  biR 

uigs  from  sugar  operations.               ^^vertlse-  The   American  people   are   caught   In   the  sugar  companies  boast  of  record  profit*,  they 

^  J'?**!^  .. J™  in  wMch  H  was  Slid  i^iddle.  between  big  labor  and  b^  bustoess.  wiU  turn  to  anger  and  frustration  to  a  new 

.T-t  ,f  «  tu^t'^fi^rtc^  rise   m  accoZnce  The  Aierican  people  are  caught  to  the  mid-  way  of  doing  business.  They  will  not  conUnue 

!^?K  -»?I!  I?.  o!ii^^-t^/  fw  of  su^lv  ^nd  die  of  the  wage-price  squeeze,  because  labor  to  stand  stlU   for  outrageous  sugar  prices, 

with  "bat  was  call^    ^1  drcuL  a^d^sun-  and  business  have  failed  to  moderate  their  Yet.  we  do  have  time.  The  American  people 

**?.       ,l..™r«Se^^tri    ho^    that  This  demands.  Big  labor  and  big  bustoess  have  are  giving  us  at  least  one  more  chance.  It  Is 

piles    becoine    adequate.    I    bope    that    this  ^^^ « ^^^^j.  ^j^^^  ^^      ..^^f,  j^^^^  „    ^^          j^  uke  you  on  this  councU  to  show 

TTJ  t^  m.tor  «u^af  nrLlucIrs  U   tod^ed  l^st^d  of  what  is  right  for  the  nation  and  the  courage  and  will  to  Justify  the  faith  of 

to  ask  the  major  sugar  producers  u,  inoeea,  --onle  Americans.   I   assur«   you   that   this  strong 

'T  *n%^'i!!^^nIbif"nrl^^!nihrn^ar^"Sl  In  eLller  times  perhaps  It  was  sufficient  proponent  of  the  free  enterprise  system  will 

f      o^f   nnt    t^n   rf/rh^ns  we  shot^  ^1  ^^^  big  labor  and  big  btislness  to  consider  stand  by  you-as  long  as  I  believe  you  »>re 

nV^lif  ^th  th^  o?d  b?^^de  aS  hlS  negotiations  merely  In  terms  of  "what  wUl  truly  i^presentlng  the  toterests  of  America, 

^^^.r^nti^.nl  imn^^unDll^   I  8^.  tbi  market  bear."  or  "the  system  has  always  Agato.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this 

3H^ri3Sr-?s  pr4s.="rjrr„?^r;;  ....ou..^^^.o.o.mu 

parUT  by  seUlng  their  products  at  high  worid  the  present  time.  TRADE  BILL 

Lga/pr'ices  affer  buySig  raw  sugar  at  lower  Unl-s  thU  councU  ^f '-^P°-^b«^^'-  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 

'nrL^ticf  u  S''cou^"nS'LegTb°u't' It  Ss  SrL/iiSe'^co^duct.'of  T^erS^'^r'^im"!  country  has  been  without  a  trade  bill  for 

^i^  the  ouistton^f  whethir  iuch  ^vlZl  moderate  economic  behavior,  and  then  pub-  far  too  long.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to 

rh^fh\vrt:Ln;^^''^o^r^'t:>ctns^er's'  Ucly     exposes  ^l-moderate     behavior     and  fm  the  void-by  passir«  the  Trade  Re- 

mstead  of  betog  accumulated  as  corporate  pralses  moderation,  then  this  councU  wlU  be  form  Act  before  the  end  of  the  year, 

profits  No  doubt,  in  a  truly  competitive  mar-  mlsstog  a  great  opportunity  to  contribute.  If  ^wo  of  the  many  forceful  reasons  for 

ket.  these  savings  would  have  been  passed  on.  you  find  excessive  demands,  publicize  them  p^sging  the  biU  were  mentioned  in  edi- 

in  February  of  1973.  In  August  of  this  year,  will  tatroduce  a  balancing  factor  once  again  Canada.  The  editorial  remaiKfid. 

Great  Western  United  Corp.  reported  that  into  our  economic  affairs.  The  worse  possible  way  to  handle  trade 

its  counsel  had  been  advised  by  staff  attor-  This   present   hearing   focuses   on   aUeged  disputes  is  narrowly.  .  .  . 

neys  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  excesses  by  an  entity  of  big  bustoess.  I  hope  ^^  American  government  can  negotiate  on 

Department  that  the  staff  would  seek  au-  and  presume  that  In  the  future  this  council  j^j^^    ^ yigg   o^iy    ^^en    Congress   gives    it 

thorlzatlon  to  recommend  to  the  grand  Jury  wlU  also  tovestlgate  aUeged  excesses  by  big  authority,  and  that  authority  U  contatoed 

to  Indict  Great  Western  Sugar  and  one  em-  labor.  If  such  occurs.  ^  ^be  sUanded  bill.  In  the  meanttoae,  gov- 

ployee.   In  October   Holly  Sugar  Corp.  an-  The    American    people    are    now    asking,  f-raxjoBnta  throughout  the   worid  are  being 

nounced    that    the    Antitrust    Division    had  "Why  can't  big  bustoess  and  the  big  labor  ^^^.^  mto  angry,  festering  grievances  over 

sought  authority  to  recommend  an  Indict-  tmlons  be  satisfied  with  Just  a  UtUe  more  ^g^^ — ^f  which  the  U.S.-C«nadian  beef  and 

ment.  tocludlng  Holly,  to  the  same  San  Fran-  money?  Why  do  they  have  to  gouge  every  bacon  war  is  the  most  recent  and  Uie  most 

Cisco  grand  Jury.  This  two-year  inquiry  has  penny  they  can  from  us?"  And,  this  dlscon-  ^^crous. 

reached  a  critical  stage  with  strong  todica-  tent  may  turn  to  a  true  "peaceful  revolu-  .               .                ,      .u^  t,iii  c(^„i=/)  «„f 

tions  that  several  indictments  wUl  soon  be  ^'on"  If  you  on  this  councU  faU  to  fulfill  A  .second  reason  for  the  bill.  Singled  OUt 

veiurned  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  your  mandate,  by  a  Business  Week  editorial  of  Novem- 

Nov.-,  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  Amer-  You  wUl  recall  the  spirit  of  that  man-  ^^j.   23,    is   the   need   to   negotiate   new 

ican  people  hare  the  right  to  know  the  an-  date— to  focus  national  attention  on  wage  agj-eements  on  critical  raw  materials,  in- 

.swers  to  the  following  questions:  and  price  demands  that  threaten  our  eco-  i^ji^g  ^^  ^nd  other  energy  resources. 

1.  To  what  extent  have  rising  affluence,  nomlc  stabUity.  Your  councU  may  be  all  that  .^  Tjtr  editorial  noints  out    cooperation 
rop  faUures  and  adverse  weather  conditions  stands  between  the  free  enterprise  system.  As  the  ^°"|^  P^) ^rpVob^^ 

contributed  to  the  surge  in  sugar  prices?  and  government  toterveution  on  an  unpre-  5*"  >^„%^-^4Sd^^^^ 

2.  To  what  e.x-tent  has  speculation  to  the  cedeuted  scale-replete  with  wage  and  price  !,^^^^f^^e  world  ■Rnll  be  ^^^ 

s.,"ar    market    br    oil    rich    Arab    nations  conttol.  allocations  of  materials,  and  even  a  context  of  cooperation  and  negotiation. 

'nIoumTng  S  ptuchiLs  In  the  lastXnth  uatif  alizaUon  of  son^e  industries.  Mr.  President,  not  eve^'one  will  agree 

equal  to  one-third  of  America's  consump-  The  mood  of  the  American  consumer,  ex-  With  every  word  in  these  editoiials  Here 

tioa.    inflated    the    already    volatUe    sugar  oressed  to  me  personally,   through  letters,  and  there  I  might  have  chosen  different 

market?  and  over  the  telephone,  verges  on  the  des-  v.ords.  But  the  thmst  of  the  two  edi- 
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torials  adds  up  to  a  powerful  argument 
in  favor  of  passing  the  trade  bill  now. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  from  Business  Week  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Nov.  23,  19741 
The  Trade  Bill  is  Uhgent 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  lame-duclc  session 
of  Congress,  which  convened  this  week,  has 
no  Intention  of  making  history.  Returning 
iivembers  were  too  absorbed  In  counting  the 
survivors  and  comforting  the  casualties  of 
the  elections  to  give  much  thought  to  law- 
making. And  President  Ford's  limp  state- 
ment on  priorities  is  not  likely  to  build  a 
tire  under  anyone. 

There  is  one  urgent  piece  of  business,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  should  deal  with  Imme- 
diately. It  is  the  bill  authorizing  a  new 
round  of  trade  negotiations  and  setting  the 
stage  for  closer  cooperation  of  governments 
In  seeking  solutions  to  the  great  interna- 
tional economic  problems. 

For  months,  enactment  of  the  trade  bill 
was  blocked  by  the  demand  for  more  assur- 
ances from  the  Kremlin  that  Soviet  Jews 
■will  be  permitted  to  emigrate  without 
harassment.  Significant  concessions  by  the 
Soviets  should  have  removed  this  obstacle, 
but  rising  opposition  to  the  bill  is  coming 
from  organized  labor,  which  is  alarmed 
about  imemployment.  What  labor  does  not 
see  Is  that  falUire  to  pass  tlie  bill  would 
threaten  jobs  all  over  the  world,  including 
the  U.S. 

If  the  trade  bill  does  not  pass  now,  there  is 
no  telling  when — if  ever — the  new  Congress 
will  be  able  to  act.  The  U.S.  will  come  imo 
1975  with  no  authority  to  negotiate  new 
agreements  with  its  trading  partners  or  with 
suppliers  of  critical  materials.  Without  ne- 
gotiations, the  drift  toward  trade  wars  and 
protectionism,  already  visible,  would  he- 
come  a  rush. 

The  urgent  problem  of  extortionate  oil 
prices  and  the  $100-billion  drain  on  the  re- 
serves of  oil -consuming  nations  may  make 
trade  talks  look  like  swabbing  the  decks  of 
the  Titanic  as  she  sank.  But,  in  fact,  prompt 
passage  of  the  trade  bill  and  the  beginning 
of  multilateral  negotiations  at  Geneva  would 
be  an  essential  first  step  toward  dealing 
with  the  oil  crisis.  Cooperation  on  energy 
sharing,  conservation,  and  development  of 
new  sources  will  l>e  possible  only  iu  a  con- 
text of  Increasing  cooperation  in  trade  aiid 
International  monetary  relations. 

lF^"om  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  25,  19741 
Beef,  Pork,  and  the  Trade  Bnx 

Perhaps  you  were  wondering  why  anyone 
thought  it  important  for  Congress  to  pa.'js  tlie 
Trade  Reform  Act  this  year  befor  it  edjoums: 
Why  so  much  attention  to  such  a  manifestly 
dull  and  dreary  subject  as  foreign  trade  leg- 
islation? The  answer  is  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents our  ijest  Insurance  against  behig 
drawn  Into  a  nasty  and  destructive  wrangle 
like  o\ir  widening  quarrel  over  trade  with  the 
Canadians,  which  is  currently  foou.sed  on 
cows  and  pigs.  Meat  Is  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  commerce  between  our  two  countries. 
But  the  beef  and  bacon  dispxite.  In  which 
neither  side  has  behaved  well,  is  now  poison- 
ing the  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  govern- 
ments are  going  to  have  to  talk  about  much 
larger  subjects. 

The  trouble  started  as  an  unintended  side- 
effect  of  the  Nixon  administration's  inept  at- 
tempts, In  the  spring  and  summer  of  last 
year,  to  put  price  controls  on  beef.  The  con- 
trols held  prices  here  below  the  Canadian 
level,  and  shipments  of  American  meat 
northward  predictably  rose  sharply.  Canadian 


producers  immediately  complained  that  the 
imports  were  driving  down  their  prices.  The 
Canadian  government  promptly  banned  most 
American  beef  because,  It  said.  It  could  not 
be  sure  that  It  was  free  of  DES,  the  fast- 
growth  hormone  suspected  of  being  carcino- 
genic. The  American  government  retorted 
that  the  DES  charge  was  only  a  dodge  to  keep 
out  our  meat.  Eventually,  last  August,  when 
the  United  States  finally  set  up  a  DES  certl- 
iloatlon  system  to  meet  Canadian  standards, 
Canada  re'reated  to  formal  and  explicit  Im- 
port quotas. 

Then  it  was  the  American  producers'  turn 
to  scream.  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  here 
that  exports  have  never  been  a  significant 
part  of  the  American  beef  producers'  market. 
Even  In  1973,  the  year  of  the  great  export 
surge  that  the  Canadians  were  complaining 
about,  exports  were  less  than  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  U.S.  production.  The  real  soiirce  of 
the  distress  in  the  American  livestock  indus- 
try was  the  squeeze  between  the  soaring  costs 
of  feed  »;raln  and  the  American  consumers' 
revolt  at  the  supermarket.  But  when  an  in- 
dustry Is  squeezed  at  home.  It  will  often  try 
to  blame  its  troubles  on  foreigners  and  de- 
mand government  help  In  markets  abroad. 
That  is  what  has  happened  here. 

President  Ford  responded  last  week  by  hn- 
poslng  q»>otas  on  Canadian  meat,  this  time 
including  pork  products  as  well  a.-^  beef,  and 
cutting  t'ne  current  flow  drastically.  The 
.Slated  purpose  of  these  quotas  Is  to  force 
the  Canadians  to  lift  theirs.  Tlt-for-tat  Is  a 
legitimate  weapon  In  the  politics  of  t'-adc. 
But  it  is  dangerous  because,  as  this  case  i; 
currently  illustrating,  It  quickly  lead&  to  a 
general  narrowing  of  perspective  and  rat^ln^ 
of  emotions. 

Who  started  It?  Canadians  can  Drgue  that 
t!ie  Nixon  administration  did,  with  the  sin-tax 
that  it  put  on  all  Imports,  Including  those 
.'rom  Canada,  through  the  fall  of  1971,  in 
violation  of  International  agreements.  We 
could  arc;ue  in  rebuttal  that  Canada  had 
refu.sed  to  respond  to  our  requests  for  re- 
visions In  the  agreement  under  which  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  automobiles  move  across 
the  boundary  every  year.  We  could  also  cite 
the  Canadians'  tremendous  tax  on  oil  exports 
to  ihe  United  States  and  now  their  deliber- 
ate cutbacks  In  oil  .shipped  to  us.  All  of  the.se 
accumnl.illng  exasperations  have  bccoiie  fo- 
cvised  on  the  meat  issue — the  Issue  that  1.=!. 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
the  most  trivial  of  all. 

President  Ford  evidently  Intends  to  take 
lip  the  meat  quotps  with  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Ttudeau  wlien  they  meet  next  month. 
But  does  it  make  any  sense  for  them  to  give 
priority  to  meat,  when  oil  la  by  far  the  more 
urgent  question?  And  yet  how  run  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  governments  settle  the 
terms  of  oil  trade  between  themselves,  when 
other  countries  are  setting  the  world  price 
with  which  both  must  deal?  Here  we  come 
back  to  the  Trade  Reform  Act  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

The  worst  possible  way  to  hrt)ifl!c  trade  di.s- 
puies  is  narrowly,  in  the  kind  of  meeting 
that  Mr.  Ford  will  have  with  Mr.  Trurteau. 
Trade  between  any  two  countries  in  beef, 
or  oil.  or  most  other  commodities  is  only 
part  of  a  worldwide  market  involving  dozen.s 
of  other  countries.  It  Is  al.so  bad  practice  to 
take  up  one  commodity  at  a  time.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  taking  up 
large  lists  of  commodities  together,  so  that 
an  advantage  here  can  offset  a  rebuff  there. 

A  worldwide  process  of  broad  trade  nego- 
tiations, badly  overdue,  was  orlgbially  sclied- 
xUed  for  1972.  It  has  been  postponed  Uidofl- 
nltely  becau.se  the  United  States  cannot  take 
part.  An  American  government  c(\n  negotiate 
on  trade  rules  only  when  Congress  gives  It 
authority,  and  that  authority  Is  contained 
in  the  stranded  bill.  In-  the  meantime,  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  world  are  being 
drawn  Into  angry,  festering  grievances  over 


trade — of  which  the  U.S. -Canadian  beef  and 
bacon  war  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
ludicrous. 


VICTOR  K.  TUTTE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  history,  America  has  been 
fortunate  in  attracting  many  talented 
and  adventurous  men  of  other  lands  to 
our  own  shores.  We  are  still  doing  this 
today.  One  of  our  most  recent  and  out- 
standing sains  from  overseas  is  Mr.  Vic- 
tor K.  Tutte,  the  well-known  photogra- 
pher, who  just  this  year  became  an 
American  citizen.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Mr.  Tutte  ha.s  liad  the  good  judgment 
not  only  to  choose  America  for  his  coun- 
try, but  to  choose  South  Carolina  for  his 
State. 

Mr.  Tutte  .s  career  reads  like  an  ad- 
venture story.  He  was  born  in  London, 
England,  and  grew  up  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Then  he  returned  to  London 
to  learn  his  chosen  craft  of  photography 
and  to  begin  to  practice  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, World  War  II  intervened,  and 
Mr.  Tutte,  serving  in  the  British  Intel- 
ligence Corps,  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans near  Dunkerque  in  1940. 

The  rest  of  the  war  Mr.  Tutte  spent 
in  a  German  prison  camp,  but  he  some- 
how managed  to  procure  photographic 
materials  and  pursue  his  interests.  In 
doing  so,  he  significantly  helped  the  Al- 
lied cause,  for  he  was  able  to  make  pic- 
tures for  his  fellow  prisonei-s  to  send  to 
worried  relatives  or  to  use  on  false  ideii- 
'lification  papers. 

When  the.  war  ended,  Mr.  Tutte  re- 
turned to  London.  Since  then,  his  life  has 
been  a  steady  succession  of  photogi-aphic 
assignments,  including  coverage  of  the 
Queen  of  England  and  four  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  In  1957,  he  moved 
from  England  to  America  and  soon  be- 
came chief  photographer  for  Columbia 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  the 
post  he  occupies  today. 

Now  that  he  is  a  citizen,  Mr.  Tutte  has 
ambitious  plans  to  serve  his  coimtr>'.  He 
is  hoping  to  be  able  to  help  photogra- 
phers and  law  officers  to  cooperate  more 
effectively,  and  he  also  has  a  very  origi- 
nal idea  for  a  series  of  photogi-aphs  in- 
terpreting the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  patriotism  like  liis  is 
not  often  found,  even  In  a  citizen  of  many 
years.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Tutte  for 
his  fine  example  to  all  of  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Sandlapper  Magazine  m  September  1974, 
entitled  "Vic  Tutte — Chief  Photogra- 
pher," which  testifies  further  to  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  an  eminent  South 
Carolinian. 

There  beijig  no  objection,  the  article 
^^■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcorn, 
as  follows : 

Vic  Tunc  .  .  .  Chikf  Photo<;rapiiir 

Vic  Tutte  arrived  In  the  United  States  in 
January  1967  with  nine  cents  in  his  pocket. 
This  friendly,  well-known  photographer  is 
still  here  today,  not  only  richer  from  a 
monetary  standpoint,  but  richer  also  as  a 
result  of  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in  his 
exciting  profession. 

Victor  K.  Tutte  is  chief  photographer  for 
Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc.  In  the  course  of 
his  years  with  the  new.spaper   (continuous 
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since  September  1957),  he  has  photographed 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson 
and  Nixon  and  numerous  vice-presidents, 
movie  stars,  astronauts  and  such  other  dis- 
tinguished personalities  as  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  Naturally,  not  all 
of  his  photo  assignments  are  Initially  as  ex- 
citing as  those  involving  famous  people  or 
spectactilar  news  events,  but  Vic  usually 
iinds  something  with  picture  appeal  in  every 
assignment  be  shoots. 

"The  excitement  and  challenge  Is  In  not 
knowing  what  you  will  find  each  time  you  go 
out  on  a  photographic  assignment,"  Vic  tells 
budding  photographers.  "Keep  your  eyes 
open.  Take  It  when  you  see  It.  for  tomorrow  It 
won't  be  there.  You  must  have  your  camera 
loaded  and  ready  no  matter  where  you  are." 

"South  Carolina  is  a  wonderful  place,  of- 
fering marvelous  climate  and  scenic  attrac- 
tions as  well  as  a  tj-pe  soil  which  rarely  re- 
sults in  flooding.  I  find  the  people  friendly 
and  kind,  although  oftentimes  slow,"  he  says 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Vic  was  born  In  London,  spent  his  first  two 
years  in  Downpatrlck,  Ireland,  then  lived  In 
Dundee,  Scotland,  tiutU  he  was  13.  He  de- 
veloped his  interest  In  photography  while 
working  In  a  chemist's  shop  in  Dundee.  Vic 
and  his  Scottish  accent  then  returned  to 
London  In  1933,  where  he  studied  photogra- 
phy formally  at  Loudon  Polytech  and  at 
night  school  and  became  a  free-lance  photog- 
rapher. With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  11 
In  1939,  Vic's  reserve  unit  was  mobilized.  On 
June  13,  1940,  while  serving  as  an  intelll- 
geuce  sergeant  with  a  British  rifle  brigade, 
he  was  captured  by  the  Germans  south  ol 
Dunkerque.  He  remained  a  POW  tmlil  VE 
Day  m  1945. 

Photography  continued  to  be  a  major  part 
of  Vic's  life  even  as  a  POW.  As  a  prisoner  he 
traded  bis  cigarette  rations  for  film,  print- 
ing paper,  chemicals  and  even  photographic 
equipment.  With  the  help  of  other  prisoners 
Vic  set  up  a  studio  and  lab  without  serious 
objection  from  his  German  guards.  Vic  ex- 
plained that  prison  life  under  German  "sol- 
dier" guards  wasn't  all  that  bad.  It  was  only 
during  the  periods  when  the  Gestapo  re- 
placed the  Wehrmacht  guards  that  the  pris- 
oners suffered  any  severe  hardships.  With 
the  makeshift  photographic  arrangement 
that  he  put  in  operation  he  was  able  to  take 
pictures  of  his  fellow  prisoners  for  them  to 
send  to  their  loved  ones  back  home,  to  be 
treasured  by  those  who  received  them.  Quite 
unknown  to  his  German  guards,  he  aLso  took 
passport  pictttres  for  the  false  ID's  that  were 
needed  by  POW's  attempting  e.scape. 

After  the  war  Vic  returned  to  London  and 
the  life  of  a  free-lance  photographer.  Per- 
haps the  pinnacle  of  his  efforts  in  London 
was  when  he  photographed  800  people  all  at 
the  same  time  at  a  diimer.  Since  the  800  In- 
cluded Queen  Elizabeth,  Pi-incess  Margaret 
and  numerous  other  dignitaries,  Vic's  photo- 
graphic talents,  equipment  and  even  his 
voice  were  carefully  scrutinized  prior  to  his 
selection  as  the  photographer  for  the  event. 
The  voice  screening  was  a  necessity  since  he 
would  be  required  to  give  directions  to  the 
assembled  gathermg  including  the  Queen. 

Vic's  hobbies  and  pEistlmes  include  wood- 
work, landscaping  and  mtisic,  but  he  feels 
that  showing  his  love  for  his  family  is  his 
most  Important  non-photographic  pursuit. 
Both  his  wife  Ellen  and  his  oldest  datighter 
Cathy  are  talented  musicians.  His  younger 
daughter  Jane  may  carry  on  the  photo- 
graphic tradition. 

Since  Vic  became  an  American  citizen  in 
January,  his  remaUiing  major  goals  in  life 
are  two;  First,  to  find  some  way  to  solve  the 
misunderstanding  which  exists  between  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  photographers  in 
general.  He  has  the  greatest  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  work  of  these  agen- 
cies, yet  at  times  when  both  are  only  trying 
to  do  their  Job,  unfortunate  Incidents  do 


happen.  Vic  feels  that  In  part  It  is  a  problem 
of  identification  (of  the  photographer),  and 
in  part  a  lack  of  clear-cut  rules  of  procedure 
that  must  be  followed  by  the  on-the-scene 
photographer.  Vic's  second  goal  In  life  Is  to 
translate  into  pictures  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Vic  plans  to  show  through 
his  pictures  the  momentous  task  of  Inter- 
preting the  seasons  of  the  year  and  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Al- 
though this  wotild  be  a  formidable  task  for 
ftnyone,  it  may  be  somewhat  easier  in  Vic's 
case  since  these  well-known  words  have  had 
a  ^reat  signiflcsnce  in  his  life. 


AUTOMOBILE  FUEL  ECONOMY  AND 
POLLUTION  STANDARDS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bns  of  Congress  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
have  become  increasingly  interested  in 
the  prospects  of  attaining  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  automobile  fuel 
economy.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee are  deeply  interested  in  achieving 
fuel  economy  increases  without  any  re- 
laxation of  pollution  control  standards. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  received  information  from  inven- 
tors, pollution  control  equipment  manu- 
facturers, the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  others  who  are  involved  in 
developing  and  evaluating  automobile 
engine  technology.  As  a  continuation  of 
our  interest  in  this  subject,  the  Senate 
PubUc  Works  Committee  announced 
yesterday  a  staff  mvestigation  of  recent 
developments  that  have  occurred  in  the 
work  done  by  the  LaForce  brothers  in 
Vermont.  This  development  has  received 
substantial  attention  in  the  last  few  days 
and  may  hold  the  potential  for  sub- 
stantial increases  in  fuel  economy  and 
reductions  in  pollution  emissions. 

It  is  apparent  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  known  in  order  to  evaluate  tliis  and 
other  systems.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  previously  examined  infor- 
mation submitted  regarding  many  other 
systems,  and  will  continue  to  seek  docu- 
mentation of  progiess  in  auto  engine 
de.sign. 

As  a  result  of  our  interest  m  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  assign  staff  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  LaForce  project,  and 
are  requesting  that  Russell  Train,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  examine  this  develop- 
ment and  provide  us  with  an  analysis  of 
its  potential.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
Senators  Randolph,  Baker,  Buckley, 
and  I  have  sent  to  Russell  Train, 
along  with  the  press  release  annotmcing 
this  effort  and  discussing  the  possibility 
of  future  inquiries  or  hearings  on  the 
part  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  November  25.  J97J. 
Hon.  Rttssell  E.  Tbain, 

Ad^ninistrator,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Administrator  :  The  Senate  Pul)- 
lic  Works  Committee  has  noted  with  interest 
recent  newspaper  accounts  of  improved  fuel 
economy  and  reduced  emissions  achieved  by 
the  work  of  Edward  and  Robert  LaForce.  In 
view  of  the  increa.sed  emphasis  on  fuel  econ- 


omy brought  about  by  the  Nation's  energy 
shortages,  such  developments  mus>t  be  ex- 
amined carefully. 

We  would  appreciate  a  full  analysis  of  the 
status  of  the  LaForce  project.  We  wo\ild  en- 
courage you  to  seek  a  full  examination  nr:d 
test  of  the  demonstration  vehicle  they  have 
produced  li\  accordance  with  pection  206(a) 
(2).  We  are  particularly  interested  in  an  ex- 
amination of  published  claims  Regarding  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  poUutantk  emitted  and 
the  ability  to  reach  such  low  ein^ssion  levels 
while  attaining  Improved  fuel  eb<momy.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  receive  your  ara^Jysls  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  addition,  the  Stibcommitt^ 
two  investigators  to  meet  wit 
this  week.  The  purpose  of  the  Investig^ 
win  be  to  determine  the  potential  of 
invention  and  to  encourage  cooperatic 
EPA  to  insure  a  full  and  complete 
the  vehicle  in  question.  We  would  hope  a 
member  of  yo\if  staff  would  accompany  our 
staff. 

Sincerely. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Edmund  S.  Mcskie, 
Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
James  L.  Buckley. 

U.S.  Senafon. 


Sf^NATF.  Committee  To  Examine  Car  Engi.vb 
Development 

Washington. — The  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  directed  its  .staff  to  examine 
the  claim  of  two  Vermont  brothers  that  they 
have  developed  a  technology  to  reduce  great- 
ly the  gasoline  consumption  of  automobile 
engines  while  meeting  Federal  auto  pollution 
requirements. 

The  Committee  also  Is  a.sking  the  Environ - 
nu-iital  Protection  Agency  for  a  technlcnl 
oMvluatlon  of  the  engine  demonstrated  In 
the  Washington  area  and  In  Delaware  last 
week  by  the  brothers.  Edward  and  Robert 
LaForce.  The  Committee  was  informed  late 
today  by  EPA  tl\at  it  will  test  the  LaForce 
car  at  its  Aim  Arbor,  Michigan  facility. 

Tlie  action  was  announced  in  a  statement 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Committee 
Chairman.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Chaiv- 
nian  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  and  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr. 
and  Senator  James  L.  Buckley.  Ranking  He- 
publican  Members  of  the  Committee  and 
Subcommittee  respectively. 

"We  have  read  news  reports  of  the  demon- 
strations by  the  LaForce  brothers, "  the  Sena- 
tors said.  "Any  system  with  the  potential 
to  reduce  automobile  emissions  while  cxitting 
fuel  usage  needs  to  be  seriously  and 
thoroughly  considered. ' 

Members  of  the  Committee  Staff  will  meet 
vith  the  LaForce  brothers,  who  any  f  hey  have 
spent  28  years  working  on  developmeut.s 
which  increase  engine  efficiency  by  two-thirds 
and  meet  Federal  emission  standards. 

The  Senators  said  the  Committee  will  m^p 
the  staff  investigation  and  F.nvironmental 
Protection  Agency  evaluation  of  technloxl 
data  as  a  basis  for  possible  liearings  on  sci- 
entific developments  iu  emission  controls  and 
engine  efficiency.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
requires  conthiued  reduction  in  automobile 
pollution,  with  ultimate  reductions  to  be 
achieved  in  1978. 

"We  have  received  considerable  informa- 
tion on  research  which  is  being  carried  out 
to  meet  emissions  standards  and  hnprove 
fuel  economy,"  the  Senators  said.  'Pi-oteotion 
ox  public  health  requires  development  of  a 
clean  car.  Our  national  welfare  demands  re- 
duced energy  con.sumptiou.  The  information 
wliicli  is  obtained  in  the  investigation  and 
from  other  sources  will  provide  a  basis  for 
future  legislative  hearings." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  approach  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish the  standarcis  we  believe  are  legiti- 
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mate  for  the  protection  of  public  health, 
and  then  call  upon  the  technological  ca- 
pability of  the  automobile  Industry,  re- 
searchers and  Independent  Inventors  to 
meet  the  challenges  set  down  by  these 
standards. 

In  other  words,  we  have  hoped  that  "a 
technological  horserace"  would  develop. 
^Tiile  we  have  not  been  totally  satis- 
fied with  the  pace  and  commitment  of 
some  of  the  larger  automobile  manu- 
facturers, we  have  made  progress. 

All  of  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  claimed  that  the  fuel  econ- 
omy targets  discussed  by  President  Ford 
and  by  Members  of  Congress  would  be 
unattainable  without  relaxation  of  the 
auto  emission  standards  established  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Since  this  has  been 
the  common  line  established  by  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  ever  since  Con- 
gress began  Federal  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  air,  such  statements  are  not  sur- 
prising. 

Independent  analysis  Is  necessary  to 
establish  the  pas.slbllitles  that  exist  with 
various  inventioiis  and   technologies. 

A  study  was  recently  conducted  by  the 
Environmental  Pi-otection  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Tiansportation  as  a 
result  of  a  requirement  in  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  in  Jime  of  1974.  That  report  was  re- 
leased In  October,  and  until  last  minute 
editing  under  White  House  pressure,  the 
repoit  concluded  that  the  President's 
goal  of  a  40  percent  fuel  economy  in- 
crease in  4  yeai-s  could  be  met  witliout 
any  relaxation  or  delay  in  statutory  auto 
emission  standards. 

Any  question  on  emis.<;ion  controls — 
Including  the  relationsliip  of  such  con- 
trols to  fuel  economy — are  completely 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  And  we  should 
be  clear  that  fuel  economy  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  auto  companies  in  terms  of 
delaying  pollution  standards. 

So  the  issue  must  be  resolved  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  Other 
committees  may  hold  hearings  on  fuel 
economy,  but  any  legislation  which  in- 
cludes reference,  direct  or  indii'ect,  to  the 
regulation  of  emls.slons  must  be  resolved 
by  this  committee. 


ROCKEFEIXER  NOMINATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  wliich  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Star-News  says,  in  effect, 
with  regard  to  the  Rockefeller  nomina- 
tion, '"get  on  with  It."  I  concur.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Time  fob  CoNFTRjrATiow 

Conflrniation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  vice 
president  may  not,  as  we  have  Indicated 
before,  be  the  Ideal  solution  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  nation's  second  highest  office.  But  It 
clearly  is  a  solution.  For  though  valid  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  concerning  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  and  power  of  Rockefeller  ahd 
his  family,  and  the  uses  of  those  assets  In 
the  past,  no  negative  answers  suSicient  to 
disqualify  hlin  are  on  record  as  yet.  And  the 
I'oimtry  simply  must  have  a  new  vice  presi- 
dent as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tliis  IS  not  to  say  that  the  Investigative 


record — which  now  la  bulky  almost  beyond 
comprehension — reflectn  only  credit  upon  the 
nominee.  There  Is  a  certain  shadlnesa  In 
Rockefeller's  peculiar  problems  of  memory 
where  his  involvement  In  the  unflattering 
tASky  book  on  Arthur  Goldberg  is  concerned. 
It  Is  easy,  still,  to  be  puzzled  about  some 
aspects  of  his  vast  generosity  with  gifts  and 
loans,  amounting  to  more  than  92  million, 
much  of  which  went  to  people  In  public 
life.  Many  citizens  are  queasy  about  his 
wealth  Itself,  and  his  famUlar  Unks  to  cor- 
porate power  of  incredible,  worldwide  mag- 
iiliude,  links  which  cannot  be  altered.  In 
t.hls  case,  by  any  single  gimmick  such  as  the 
placement  of  Investments  In  a  blind  trust. 

But  none  of  this  amounUs  to  an  Indict- 
ment barring  Rockefeller  from  the  office, 
under  a  fair  assessment  of  the  facts  as  they 
iiavfc  imfolded.  For  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee's purposes,  he  has  made  amends  ade- 
qxiately  for  his  early,  stumbling  testimony 
on  the  Goldberg  book  atfalr.  There  Is  no 
proof  of  any  Improper  Intent  In  his  lavishing 
of  gifts  and  loann  upon  friends,  and  Con- 
gress has  received  assurance  that,  as  vice 
president,  he  would  be  circumspect  In  the 
use  of  his  money.  His  wealth  Itself  as  an  In- 
fluence on  his  future  public  performance  is 
an  Imponderable,  which  cannot  rightly  be 
Judged  In  advance  or  used  as  a  dlsquallflca- 
tlon.  In  his  long  service  as  governor  of  New 
York,  It  did  not  seem  to  weigh  eigalnst  the 
public  Interest,  and  certainly  he  was  sub- 
jected to  contlnuotia  scrutiny  for  possible 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Nonetheless,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee seems  Inclined  to  ponder  this  question 
at  length.  In  its  hearings  which  are  Just  get- 
ting underway.  It  should  not  drag  this 
query — which  is  largely  phlloeophlcal — out 
too  long.  The  Committee,  after  all.  Is  very 
late  m  beginning  Its  inquiry,  and  the  Ben- 
ate  committee  already  has  covered  this 
ground  extensively  In  Its  lengthy  hearings 
and  studies.  We  expect  that  the  Senate 
panel's  unanimous  approval  of  the  nomina- 
tion last  Friday  presages  a  vote  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  nest  week. 

The  full  House,  we  hope,  will  not  be  de- 
layed much  past  mid-December  In  taking 
up  the  matter,  for  tlie  possible  consequences 
of  delay  are  most  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 
President  Ford,  in  his  brief  tenure,  has  made 
one  long  trip  abroad  and  Is  preparing  to 
make  another.  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
who  might  accidentally  ascend  to  the  presi- 
dency, says  he  does  not  want  the  job.  And 
If  Congress  should  balk  at  Rockefeller,  what 
are  the  alternatives?  Few  other  potential 
nominees  of  stattire  are  in  the  wings,  and 
the  naming  of  a  vlce  president  could  be 
delayed  until  far  into  next  year  If  a  new 
Congress  should  have  to  start  the  process 
anew. 

Yes,  It  must  be  done  before  this  session 
ends,  to  avoid  serious  risk  to  national  sta- 
bility. The  country  has  been  without  a  vice 
president  since  early  August,  which  Is  a 
longer  delay  In  the  transition  of  power  than 
architects  of  the  25lh  Amendment  ever  en- 
visioned. Congress'  responsibility,  given  the 
unprecedented  circumstances.  Is  clear. 

Rockefeller,  once  confirmed,  also  will  bear 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  convincing  those 
doubting  Americans  who  suspect — merely  on 
the  basis  of  his  name — that  he  embodies  the 
corporate  establishment.  By  his  actions,  he 
must  try  hard  to  reassure  them  otherwise. 
This  will  be  especially  Important  If,  as  ex- 
pected, be  is  given  a  leading  role  In  shaping 
the  administration's  economic  policies.  For 
in  that  troubled  area,  as  In  no  other,  public 
confidence  will  be  a  critical  factor  In  times 
lust  ahead. 


THE   WORLD   FOOD   CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
World  Food  Conference. 


Some  2,000  delegates  from  130  coun- 
tries gathered  on  November  5  at  Rome's 
Palace  of  Congresses  to  address  the  world 
food  crisis.  Other  delegates  represented 
United  Nations  and  intergovernmental 
agencies  as  well  as  liberation  movements. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
conference  was  to  outline  the  dimensions 
of  the  food  problem  Mid  develop  a  con- 
crete program  or  series  of  steps  to  alevi- 
atc  the  crisis.  To  imdertake  a  world  effort 
a  major  educational  program  is  needed. 

Earlier  food  conferences  had  been  held 
in  1943  and  1963,  but  this  was  the  largest 
such  imdertaking  and,  without  doubt,  the 
issues  were  more  critical  than  at  either 
of  the  two  previous  conferences. 

President  Roosevelt  soimded  the  right 
theme  at  the  1948  conference  when  he 
placed  the  responsibility  on  each  nation 
for  feeding  its  people,  but  within  the 
framework  of  international  cooperation. 
He  stated : 

The  primary  responsibility  lies  with  each 
nation  for  seeing  that  its  own  people  have 
the  food  needed  for  health  and  life;  steps  to 
this  end  are  for  national  determination.  But 
each  nation  can  fully  achieve  Its  goal  only  if 
all  work  together. 

The  United  States  was  the  major  force 
in  initiating  this  conference.  In  August 
1973,  I  wnote  to  former  President  Nixon 
urging  that  a  food  conference  be  called, 
and  at  the  confirmation  hearings  of 
Henry  Kissinger  to  be  Secretaiy  of  State 
I  again  uiged  that  such  a  conference  be 
called. 

At  his  first  address  before  the  world 
body  on  September  1973,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer recommended  the  convening  of  a 
World  Food  Conference. 

Three  preparatory  sessions  were  held 
beginning  in  February  of  1974  in  order 
to  draw  up  an  agenda  and  outline  tlie 
li-amework  for  the  actual  conference. 
These  preparatioas  stretched  over  most 
of  1974. 

A  final  list  of  10  draft  resolutions 
were  di-a^n  up  for  discussion  and  con- 
sideration at  the  conference  which  rep- 
resented a  careful  review,  analysis  and 
distillation  of  some  85  resolutions. 

A  major  issue  which  grew  in  impor- 
tance as  tlie  anticipated  world  hai-vests 
declined  was  whether  the  Conference 
should  concern  itself  with  just  the  long- 
term  food  problem  or  the  short-term 
food  crisis  as  well. 

The  approach  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
was  that  the  Conference  basically  had  to 
look  for  long-term  solutions  to  tlie  food 
problem.  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  Butz 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  urging  that 
the  major  effort  should  be  placed  on 
inci^easing  food  production. 

The  developing  countries — which  ac- 
coimt  for  most  of  the  world's  estimated 
400  to  500  million  facing  malnutrition 
and  starvation — were  much  more  con- 
ceined  with  the  immediate  short-term 
pi-oblem  of  averting  disaster. 

Secretary  Kissinger  in  his  opening 
speech  stated  that  the  world  food  pi-ob- 
lem  must  be  addressed  at  two  levels : 

First,  coping  with  the  food  emergency, 
and,  second,  assuring  long-term  supplies  and 
an  adequate  standard  of  nutrition  for  our 
growing    population."!. 

Yet  our  Government  has  refused  to 
take  steps  to  deal  with  the  first  half  of 
the  pioblem — coping  with  the  food  emer- 
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gency.  Secretai-y  Butz  also  recognized 
the  Immediate  problem  in  his  remarks  to 
the  Conference: 

At  best  an  Increase  In  production  requires 
months.  Often  It  requires  years.  Meantime, 
people  must  eat.  In  a  year  like  1974,  the 
subject  of  food  aid  becomes  very  Important. 

In  apparent  contradiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks.  Ambassador  Martin 
was  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  a.s 
saying: 

''*rhis  conference  was  not  called  to  get 
food  to  people  tomorrow."  In  the 
same  article.  Ambassador  Martin  ac- 
knowledged, in  regard  to  my  suggestion 
for  a  1  million  ton  increase  in  food  aid. 
that  "we  will  probably  be  giving  that 
much,"  but  he  added,  "It  would  not  be 
useful  to  aimounce  a  figure." 

The  telegram  indicated  that  an- 
nouncement here  of  an  increase  in  U.S. 
food  aid  would  be  extremely  constructive 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  Canadian  and 
Australian  announcements.  Canada  has 
pledged  1  million  tons  of  grain  per  year 
for  3  years  begiiming  next  year,  which 
almost  doubles  its  previous  commitments 
of  495,000  tons  to  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion and  approximately  75,000  tons  to  the 
World  Food  Progiam.  The  Australian 
delegation  welcomed  the  Canadian  ini- 
tiative and  promised  that  Au.stralia 
would  make  av.^llable  a  proportionate 
quantity. 

Secretary  Kissinger  stated: 

An  e.xpanded  flow  of  food  aid  will  clearly 
be  necessary. 

He  stated  further: 

During  this  fiscbl  year,  the  Ujiited  Slates 
will  Increase  its  food  aid  contribution  de- 
spite the  ad'  erse  weather  conditions  which 
have  affected  our  crops,  llie  American  peo- 
ple have  a  deep  and  enduring  commitment 
to  help  feed  the  starving  and  the  himgn'- 
We  will  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
assure  that  our  future  contribution  'Aill  be 
reoponsive  to  tlie  growing  needs. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  our 
delegation  was  not  prepared  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  commitment,  I  asked  Sec- 
retary Butz  to  cable  the  President  re- 
questing authority  to  amiounce  that  the 
United  States  would  increase  its  food 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1975  by  1  mil- 
lion tons  over  1974  to  meet  the  crisis 
confronting  millions  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  This  would  have  in- 
creased our  food  aid  level  to  about  4.3 
million  tons. 

This  increased  assistance  would  be  in 
the  form  of  wheat,  rice,  and  powdered 
milk.  These  are  commodities  cuiTently 
in  good  supply.  And  the  OMB  agrees 
that  they  could  be  provided  with  little 
or  no  impact  on  market  prices. 

Secretary  Butz  sent  such  a  telegram 
with  his  support  stating  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  believes  this  additional  1  mil- 
lion tons  is  a  feasible  increase  in  terms  of 
the  .sui^ply  situation. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  United 
States  failed  to  take  the  opporunlty  to 
lead  other  countries  to  Increase  their 
commitments.  If  we  had  taken  action, 
there  would  have  been  considerable  pres- 
sure on  other  countries  with  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  Rome  to  make 
additional  commitments. 

My    colleague,    Senator    Dole,    later 


stated  that  we  should  refer  the  issue 
back  to  the  Congress.  This  is  certainly 
an  unusual  suggestion.  The  administra- 
tion certainly  did  not  consult  the  Con- 
gress when  our  food  aid  was  cut  from 
over  9  million  tons  in  1972  to  about  3 
million  tons  in  1974. 

I  stated  repeatedly  that,  while  the 
United  States  has  been  extremely  gen- 
erous with  its  food  aid  in  the  past,  this 
fact  was  often  not  fully  realized.  We 
have  sometimes  appeared  to  be  grudging 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
provided  our  food  aid. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  readily 
conceded  that  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready increased  its  food  aid  and  would 
likely  provide  at  least  the  requested  ad- 
ditional 1  million  tons  of  food  aid. 

However,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference the  requested  approval  of  an 
additional  1  million  tons  in  food  aid  was 
officially  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  lim- 
ited availabilities  and  the  po&sible  impact 
on  domestic  food  prices. 

Consequently,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  debate  over  this  issue. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  charged 
that  three  Democratic  Senators — Hvu- 
PHREY,  Clark,  and  McGovtRN — were 
playing  politics  with  food  aid. 

I  replied  that  there  was  general  agree- 
ment within  the  delegation  on  sending 
the  cable  which  the  Secretaiy  signed  as 
head  of  the  delegation.  It  was  not  the 
three  Democratic  Senators  who  made 
food  aid  into  a  political  Issue. 

In  light  of  administration  admissions 
that  the  requested  1-million-ton  increase 
in  food  aid  was  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing, it  is  unclear  as  to  what  was  the 
administration  strategy  except  to  keep 
the  Conference  focus  on  long-range 
problems  and  discourage  any  expecta- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  pro- 
vide major  food  aid  assistance. 

I  stated  at  the  U.S.  delegation  meet- 
ings that  I  was  disapix>inted  that  the 
United  States  had  called  for  the  World 
Food  Conference  but  has  acted  like  a  re- 
luctant participant.  Secretaiy  Kissinger 
offered  strong  and  constructive  proposals 
for  action,  but  we  did  not  demonstrate 
strong  leadership  in  pushing  for  action 
on  them. 

Our  role  has  been  one  of  defensiveness 
in  fending  off  proposals  to  deal  with 
specific  world  food  problems.  Rather 
than  asking  what  we  can  do.  Secretary 
Butz  appeared  to  be  concerned  about 
taking  care  not  to  conmiit  the  United 
States  to  anything  substantive. 

Secretary  Butz'  defensive  stance  was 
a  puzzling  contrast  to  Secretary  Kis- 
.singers  theme  of  interdependence. 

At  the  request  of  FAO  Director 
Boerma.  another  meeting  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  on  November  29  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  food  aid.  It  is  mj-  hope  that  we,  in 
concert  with  other  nations,  will  be  more 
forthcoming  at  that  time. 

Despite  the  confusion  over  food  aid.  a 
great  deal  of  progress  was  made  in  other 
areas  including  establishing  the  target 
of  a  10  million  ton  a  year  food  aid 
program. 

In  addition,  an  international  s.v8tem  of 
nationally  held  grain  reserves  is  to  be 
de\eloijed  vvith  supplies  to  be  developed 


in  years  of  plenty  to  be  made  available 
in  years  of  need. 

Another  major  resolution  was  the 
recommendation  that  an  Information 
system  be  established  to  share  early 
warning  information  on  crops  and  weath- 
er. This  information  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  a  tight  world  food  supply 
situation. 

Tlie  Conference  also  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  World  Food  Coun- 
cil to  have  coordinating,  consultative 
and  advisory  powers  with  respect  to 
food  aid.  investment,  and  other  foreign 
assistance. 

The  Food  Conference  has  made  a  good 
beginning  in  terms  of  identifying  prob- 
lems and  proposing  worthwhile  3teps  to 
be  taken.  It  is  now  up  to  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  to  implement  these 
resolutions  in  a  statesmanlike  fashion. 

I  enjoyed  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  congressional  advisers 
made  some  significant  contributions.  It 
would  have  been  preferable  to  have  a 
greater  congressional  involvement,  and 
particularly  since  legislative  initiatives 
may  be  necessitated  to  implement  the 
Conference  conclusions. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  keynote  address  of  Secretary 
Kissinger  at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cor- 
.sent  that  this  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
THt  Gr.onAL  CoMMtrNrrv  and  the  Sthitoci.e 

Against  Famini: 
( Aildress  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger  befoj-e   die 
World  Food  Conference.  Rome,  Italy.  No- 
vember 5,  1974) 

We  meet  to  address  man's  moet  fuuda- 
mental  need.  The  threat  of  furalne.  the  fact 
of  hunger,  have  hatuited  men  and  nations 
throughout  history.  Our  pi-esence  here  is 
recognition  that  this  eternal  problem  Inis 
now  taken  on  unprecedented  scale  and  ur- 
gency and  that  It  can  only  be  dealt  v.ltu 
by  concerted  worldwide  action. 

Our  challenge  goes  far  deeper  th m  one 
area  of  human  endeavor  or  one  International 
conference.  We  are  faced  not  just  witii  the 
problem  of  food  but  with  the  accelerating 
momentum  of  our  interdependence.  The 
world  Is  midway  between  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  beginning  of  the 
21st  century.  We  are  .stranded  between  old 
conceptions  of  political  conduct  and  a  \i  holly 
new  environment,  between  the  inadequacy 
of  the  nation-state  and  the  emerging  im- 
perative of  global  community.  In  the  past 
30  years  the  world  came  to  assume  tliat  a 
stable  economic  system  and  spreading  pins- 
perity  would  contintie  Indefinitely.  Ne-.v  na- 
tions launched  themselves  confidently  on 
the  path  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; technical  Innovation  and  industrial 
expansion  promised  steady  Improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  nations:  sur- 
pluses of  fuel.  food,  and  raw  materials  were 
considered  a  b\irden  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. 

While  poverty  and  misery  still  afRicted 
many  parts  of  fne  globe,  over  the  lout;  run 
there  was  xmiversal  hope;  the  i)erlod  was 
fairly  characterLc.ed  as  a  "revolution  of  ris- 
ing cTvpectations."  That  time  has  ended.  Now 
there  are  fundamental  questions  about  our 
cflpatUy  to  meet  even  our  most  basic  needs. 
Ill  1972,  partly  due  to  bad  weather  around 
the  globe,  world  grain  production  declined 
for  the  fi  -!t  time  in  two  decades.  We  weie 
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made  ominously  consciotis  of  the  thin  edge 
between  hope  and  hunger,  and  of  the  world's 
dependence  on  the  surplus  production  of  a 
I  few  nations.  In  1973  first  a  political  embargo, 
and  then  abruptly  raised  prices  for  oU, 
curbed  production  in  the  world's  factories 
and  fai-ms  and  sliarply  accelerated  a  global 
inflation  that  was  already  at  the  margin  of 
government's  ability  to  control.  In  1974  the 
international  monetary  and  trading  system 
continues  under  mounting  stress,  not  yet 
able  to  absorb  the  accumulated  weight  of 
repeated  shocks,  its  institutions  still  strug- 
gling to  respond.  The  same  Interdependence 
that  brought  common  advance  now  threat- 
ens us  with  common  decline. 

We  must  act  now  and  we  must  act  together 
to  regain  control  over  our  shared  depMny. 
Catastrophe  when  it  cannot  be  foreseen  can 
be  blamed  on  a  failure  of  vision  or  on  forces 
beyond  our  control.  But  the  current  trend 
is  obvious  and  the  remedy  la  within  our 
power.  If  we  do  not  act  boldly,  disaster  will 
result  from  a  failure  of  wUl;  moral  culpabil- 
ity will  be  Inherent  In  our  foreknowledge. 

The  political  challenge  Is  straightforward: 
Will  the  nations  of  the  world  cooperate  to 
confront  a  crisis  which  Is  both  self-evident 
and  global  In  nature?  Or  will  each  nation  or 
region  or  bloc  see  its  special  advantages  as 
a  weapon  Instead  of  as  a  contribution?  Will 
we  pool  our  strengths  and  progress  together, 
or  test  our  strengths  and  sink  together? 

President  Ford  has  Instructed  me  to  de- 
clare on  behalf  of  the  United  States:  We 
regard  our  good  fortune  and  strength  in  the 
field  of  food  as  a  global  trust.  We  recognize 
the  responsibilities  we  bear  by  virtue  of  our 
technology,  and  our  tradition  of  assistance. 
That  Is  why  we  proposed  this  conference. 
That  Is  why  a  Secretary  of  State  Is  giving 
this  address.  The  United  States  will  make  a 
major  efl'ort  to  match  its  capacity  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  collective  response  will  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
world  that  our  children  Inherent. 

As  we  move  toward  the  next  cent\iry  the 
nations  assembled  here  must  begin  to  fashion 
a  global  conception.  For  we  are  Irreversibly 
linked  to  each  other — by  Interdependent  eco- 
nomies and  human  a-^iplrations.  by  Instant 
communications  and  nuclear  peril.  The  con- 
temporary agenda  of  energy,  food,  and  In- 
flation exceeds  the  capacity  of  any  single 
government,  or  even  of  a  few  governments 
together,  to  resolve. 

All  nations— east  and  west,  north  and 
south — are  linked  to  a  single  economic  sys- 
tem. Preoccupation  with  narrow  advantage 
Is  foredoomed.  It  Is  bound  to  lead  to  sterile 
confrontations,  undermining  the  Interna- 
tional cooperation  upon  which  achievement 
of  national  objectives  depends.  The  poorest 
and  weakest  nations  will  suffer  most.  Dis- 
content and  Instabilities  will  be  magnified 
In  all  countries.  New  dangers  will  be  posed 
to  recent  progress  in  reducing  international 
tensions.  But  this  need  not  be  our  future. 
There  is  great  opportunity  as  well  as  grave 
danger  in  the  present  crisis. 

Recognition  of  our  conditions  can  disen- 
thrall us  from  outdated  conceptions,  from 
Institutional  Inertia,  from  sterile  rivalries.  If 
we  comprehend  our  reality  and  act  upon  It, 
we  can  usher  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
advance  with  consequences  far  transcending 
the  issues  before  this  conference.  We  will 
have  built  an  International  system  worthy  of 
the  capacities  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 

THE    FOOD    CHALLENGE 

Wp  must  begin  here  with  the  challenge  of 
food.  No  social  sysrtem,  Ideology,  or  principle 
of  Justice  can  tolerate  a  world  in  which  the 
spiritual  and  physical  potential  of  hundreds 
of  millions  Is  stunted  from  elemental  hunger 
or  inadequate  nutrition.  National  pride  or 
regional  suspicions  lose  any  moral  and  prac- 
tical Justiflcatton  if  they  prftent  us  from 
overcoming  this  scourge. 


A  generation  ago  many  farmers  were  eelf- 
sufflclent;  today  fuel,  fertlllaer,  capital,  and 
technology  are  essential  for  their  economic 
survival.  A  generation  ago  many  nations  were 
self-sufflcleut;  today  a  good  many  exporters 
provide  the  margin  between  life  and  death 
for  many  millions. 

Thus,  food  has  become  a  central  element 
of  the  International  economy.  A  world  of 
energy  shortages,  rampant  inflation,  and  a 
weakening  trade  and  monetary  system  will 
be  a  world  of  food  shortages  as  well.  And  food 
shortages  in  turn  sabotage  growth  and  ac- 
celerate Inflation. 

The  food  problem  has  two  levels:  First, 
coping  with  food  emergency,  and  second. 
assuring  long-term  supplies  and  an  adequate 
standard  of  nutrition  for  our  growing  popu- 
lations. 

During  the  1950's  and  1960's  global  food 
production  grew  with  great  consistency.  Per 
capita  output  expanded  even  In  the  food- 
deflcit  nations:  the  world's  total  output  In- 
creased by  more  than  half.  But  at  the  precise 
moment  when  growing  populations  and  ris- 
ing expectations  made  a  continuation  of  this 
trend  essential,  a  dramatic  change  occurred: 
During  the  past  3  years,  world  cereal  produc- 
tion has  fallen;  reserves  have  dropped  to  the 
point  where  significant  crop  failure  can  spell 
a  major  disaster. 

The  longer  term  picture  is.  If  anything, 
starker  still.  Even  today  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  do  no  eat  enotigh  for  decent  and 
prodtictive  lives.  Since  increases  in  produc- 
tion are  not  evenly  distributed,  the  absolute 
number  of  malnourished  people  are,  in  fact, 
probably  greater  today  than  ever  before  ex- 
cept m  times  of  famine.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  30  to  50  percent  of  the  children  die 
before  the  age  of  five,  millions  of  them  from 
malnutrition.  Many  survive  only  with  perma- 
nent damage  to  their  Intellectual  and  phys- 
cal  capacities. 

World  population  la  projected  to  double 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  clear  that 
we  must  meet  the  food  need  that  this  en- 
tails. But  it  is  equally  clear  that  population 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  double  every 
generation.  At  some  point  we  will  Inevitably 
exceed  the  Earth's  capacity  to  sxistain  hu- 
nmn  life.  The  near  as  well  as  the  long-term 
challenges  of  food  have  three  components: 

There  is  the  problem  of  production  in  the 
face  of  population  trends.  Maintaining  even 
current  Inadequate  levels  of  nutrition  and 
food  security  will  require  that  we  produce 
twice  as  much  food  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Adequate  nutrition  would  require  150 
percent  more  food,  or  a  total  annual  out- 
put of  3  billion  tons  of  grain. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  distribution.  Sec- 
retary General  Marel  [Sayed  A.  Marel  of 
Egypt,  Secretary  General  of  the  World  Food 
Conference)  estimates  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  growth  of  2'/4  percent  a  year  the 
gap  between  what  the  developing  countries 
produce  themselves  and  what  they  need  will 
rise  from  25  million  to  85  million  tons  a  year 
by  1985.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  food  will 
have  to  be  transferred  on  a  substantial  scale 
from  where  it  Is  In  surplus  to  where  It  Is 
in  shortage. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  reserves.  Protec- 
tion against  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  dis- 
aster urgently  requires  a  food  reserve.  Our 
estimate  is  that  as  much  as  60  million  tons 
over  current  carryover  levels  may  be  re- 
quired. 

In  short,  we  are  convinced  that  the  world 
faces  a  challenge  new  hi  its  severity,  its  per- 
vasiveness, and  Its  global  dimension.  Our 
minimum  objective  of  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury must  be  to  more  than  double  world 
food  production  and  to  imprcve  Its  quality. 
To  meet  this  objective  the  United  States  pro- 
poseii  to  this  conference  a  comprehensive  pro- 
i^ram  of  urgent,  cooperative  worldwide  action 
on  five  fronts. 

Increasing  the  prodiictlon  of  food  export- 


Accelerating  the  production  In  developing 
countries; 

Improving  means  of  food  distribution  and 
financing; 

Enhancing  food  quality;  and 

Insiulng  security  E^alnst  food  emergencies. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  of  these  In  turn. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  BY  FOOD  EXPORTERS 

A  handful  of  countries,  through  good  for- 
tune and  technology,  can  produce  more  than 
they  need  and  thus  are  able  to  export.  Re- 
liance on  this  production  is  certain  to  grow 
through  the  next  decade  and  perhaps  beyond. 
Unless  we  are  to  doom  the  world  to  clironlc 
famine,  the  major  exporting  nations  muat 
rapidly  expand  their  potential  and  seek  to 
Insure  the  dependable  long-term  growth  of 
their  supplies. 

They  must  begin  by  adjusting  their  agri- 
cultural policies  to  a  new  economic  reality. 
For  years  these  policies  were  based  on  the 
premise  that  production  to  full  capacity 
created  undesirable  surpluses  and  depressed 
markets,  depriving  farmers  of  Incentives  to 
Invest  and  produce.  It  Is  now  abundantly 
clear  that  this  Is  not  the  problem  we  face; 
there  Is  no  surplus  so  long  as  there  Is  an 
unmet  need.  In  that  sense,  no  real  surplxis 
has  ever  existed.  The  problem  has  always 
been  a  collective  failure  to  transfer  apparent 
surpluses  to  areas  of  shortages.  In  cxurrent 
and  foreseeable  conditions  this  can  surely 
be  accomplished  without  dampening  Incen- 
tives for  production  in  either  area. 

The  United  SUtes  has  taken  sweeping 
steps  to  expand  its  output  to  the  maximum. 
It  already  has  167  million  acres  under  grain 
production  alone,  an  Increase  of  23  mllllou 
acres  from  2  years  ago.  In  an  address  to  the 
Congress  last  month,  President  Ford  asked 
for  a  greater  effort  still.  He  called  upon  every 
American  farmer  to  produce  to  full  capacity; 
he  directed  the  elimination  of  all  restrictive 
practices  which  raise  food  prices;  he  assured 
farmers  that  he  will  use  present  authority 
and  seek  additional  authority  to  allocate  the 
fuel  and  fertilizer  they  require;  and  he  urged 
the  removal  of  remaining  acreage  limita- 
tions. 

These  efforts  should  be  matched  by  all 
exporting  countries.  Maximum  production 
will  require  a  substantial  Increase  In  invest- 
ment. The  best  land,  the  most  accessible 
water,  and  the  most  obvious  Improvements 
are  already  In  use.  Last  year  the  United 
States  raised  Its  Investment  in  agriculture  by 
$2.6  billion.  The  U.S.  Government  Is  launch- 
ing a  systematic  survey  of  additional  Invest- 
ment requirements  and  of  waya  to  Insure 
that  they  are  met, 

A  comparable  effort  by  other  nations  Is 
essential.  The  United  States  believes  that 
cooperative  action  among  exporting  coun- 
tries is  required  to  stimulate  rational  plan- 
ning and  the  necessary  Increases  In  output. 
We  are  prepared  to  Join  with  other  major 
exporters  In  a  common  commitment  to  raise 
production,  to  make  the  necessary  invest- 
ment, and  to  begin  rebuilding  reserves  for 
food  security.  Immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  this  conference,  the  United 
States  proposes  to  convene  a  group  of  major 
exporters — an  export  planning  group — to 
shape  a  concrete  and  coordinated  program 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

ACCELERATED    PRODTTCTION    OF    DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

The  food  exporting  nations  alone  will  sim- 
ply not  be  able  to  meet  the  world's  basic 
needs.  Ironically,  but  fortunately.  It  Is  the 
nations  with  the  most  rapidly  growing  food 
deficits  which  also  possess  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  hicreased  production.  They  have 
the  largest  amounts  of  unused  land  and 
water.  While  they  now  have  35  percent  more 
land  In  grain  production  than  the  developed 
nations,  they  produce  20  percent  less  on 
this  land.  In  short,  the  largest  growth  in 
world  food  production  can — and  must — take 
place  In  the  chronic  deficit  countries. 

Yet  the  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
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m  these  countries  Is  growing,  not  narrowing. 
At  the  current  growth  rate,  the  grain  supply 
deficit  Is  estimated  to  more  than  triple  and 
reach  some  85  million  tons  by  1985.  To  cut 
this  gap  In  half  would  require  accelerating 
their  growth  rate  from  the  historically  high 
average  of  2>4  percent  per  annum  to  S'i 
percent — an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
40  percent. 

Two  key  areas  need  major  emphasis  to 
achieve  even  this  minimum  goal:  New  re- 
search and  new  investment. 

International  and  national  research  pro- 
CTEms  must  be  concentrated  on  the  special 
needs  of  the  chronic  food  deficit  nations, 
and  they  must  be  intensified.  New  technol- 
ogies must  be  developed  to  Increase  yields 
and  reduce  costs,  making  use  of  the  special 
features  of  their  labor-intensive,  capital- 
short,  economies. 

On  the  International  plane,  we  must 
strengthen  and  expand  the  research  networlc 
Unking  the  less-developed  countries  with 
research  Institutions  In  the  Industrialized 
countries  and  with  the  existing  eight  inter- 
national agricultural  research  centers.  We 
propose  that  resources  for  these  centers  be 
more  than  doubled  by  1980.  For  its  part  the 
United  States  will  In  the  same  period  triple 
its  own  contribution  for  the  International 
centers,  for  agricultural  research  efforts  In 
the  less-developed  countries,  and  for  research 
by  American  universities  on  the  agricultural 
problems  of  developing  nations.  The  existing 
Consultative  Group  on  International  Agri- 
cultural Research  can  play  an  important 
coordinating  role  in  this  effort. 

The  United  States  is  gratified  by  the  prog- 
ress of  two  Initiatives  which  we  proposed 
at  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  last  April:  the  Interna- 
tional FertUlzer  Development  Center  and  the 
study  on  the  impact  of  climate  change  of 
food  supply.  The  FertUlzer  Center  opened 
its  doors  last  month  in  the  United  States 
with  funds  provided  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  we  invite  wider  participation 
and  pledge  its  resources  to  the  needs  of  the 
developing  nations.  And  the  Important  study 
on  climate  and  food  supply  has  been  taken 
on  by  the  United  Nations  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  (WMO). 

National  as  well  as  International  research 
efforts  must  be  brought  to  bear.  The  United 
States  offers  to  share  with  developing  na- 
tions the  results  of  Its  advanced  research. 
We  already  have  underway  a  considerable 
range  of  promising  projects:  to  Increase  the 
protein  content  of  common  cereals;  to  fortify 
staple  foods  with  inexpensive  nutrients;  to 
Improve  plant  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen to  reduce  the  need  for  costly  fertilizers; 
to  develop  new  low-cost,  small-scale  tools 
and  machines  for  the  world's  millions  of 
small  farmers. 

We  also  plan  a  number  of  new  projects. 
Next  year  our  space,  agricultiuw,  and  weather 
agencies  will  test  advanced  satellite  tech- 
niques for  surveying  and  forecasthig  impor- 
tant food  Ciops.  We  wUl  beghi  In  North 
America  and  then  broaden  the  project  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  To  supplement  the 
WMO  study  on  climate,  we  have  begun  our 
own  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
climatic  patterns  and  crop  yields  over  a 
statistically  significant  period.  This  Is  a 
promising  and  potentially  vital  contribution 
to  rational  planning  of  global  production. 
The  United  States  wUl  also  make  avail- 
able— the  results  of  these  projects  for  other 
nations. 

Finally,  President  Ford  Is  requesting  the 
National  Academy  ol  Sciences,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  and 
other  governmental  agencies,  to  design  a  far- 
reaching  food  and  nutiition  research  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  America's  talent.  It  is  tne 
President's  aim  to  dedicate  America's  re- 
sources and  America's  scientific  talent  to 
fincllng  new  solutions,  commensurate  both 
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with  the  magnitude  of  the  human  need  and 
the  wealth  ol  our  scientific  ct^acltles. 

While  we  can  hope  for  technological 
breakthroughs,  we  caimot  count  on  them. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  additional  Uivest- 
ment  In  chronic  food-deficit  countries.  New 
irrigation  systems;  storage  and  distribution 
fcystems;  production  facilities  for  fertUizer. 
pesticide,  and  seed;  and  agricultural  credit 
institutions  are  all  urgently  needed.  Much 
of  this  can  be  stimulated  and  financed  lo- 
cally. But  substantial  outside  resources  will 
bo  needed  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  United  States  believes  that  investment 
thculd  be  concentrated  in  strai<>glc  areas, 
applyhig  existhig,  and  in  some  cases  very 
.>;'!npie,  technologies  to  critical  variables  hi 
the  proce-s  ol  food  production.  Among  these 
are  fertilizer,  better  storase  faclUtles,  and 
pesticides. 

Modem  fertilizer  Ls  probably  the  most 
critical  single  Input  for  Increasing  crop 
yields;  it  Is  also  the  most  dependent  on  new 
investment.  In  our  view  fertUlzer  production 
is  an  Ideal  area  for  collaboration  between 
wealthier  and  poorer  rations,  especially  com- 
bining the  technology  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, the  capital  and  raw  materials  of  the  oil 
producers,  and  the  growing  needs  of  the 
least-developed  countries.  Existing  produc- 
tion capacity  is  inadequate  worldwide;  new 
fertilizer  industries  should  be  created,  espe- 
cially in  the  developing  countries,  to  meet 
local  and  regional  needs  for  the  long  term. 
This  could  be  done  most  efficiently  on  the 
bo.sis  of  regional  cooperation. 

The  United  States  will  strongly  support 
such  regional  efforts.  In  our  investment  and 
assistance  programs  we  wUl  give  priority  to 
ilie  building  of  fertilizer  industries  and  will 
.share  our  advanced  technology. 

Another  major  priority  must  be  to  reduce 
losses  from  Inadequate  storage,  transport, 
and  pest  control.  Tragically,  as  much  as  15 
percent  of  a  country's  food  production  Is 
often  lost  after  harvesting  because  of  pests 
that  attack  grains  In  substandard  storage 
faciUties.  Better  methods  of  safe  storage  musi 
be  taught  and  spread  as  widely  as  possible. 
Existing  pesticides  must  be  made  more  gen- 
erally avaUable.  Many  of  these  techniques 
are  simple  and  Inexpensive;  hivestment  in 
these  areas  could  have  a  rapid  and  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  world's  food  supply. 

To  plan  a  coherent  investment  strategy. 
the  United  States  proposes  the  Immediate 
formation  of  a  coordinating  group  for  food 
production  and  Investment.  We  recommend 
that  the  World  Bank  Join  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  to  convene  such  a  group 
this  year.  It  shoiUd  bring  together  represent- 
atives from  both  traditional  donors  and  new 
financial  powers,  from  multilateral  agencies, 
and  from  developing  countries,  with  the  fol- 
lowing mandate: 

To  encourage  bUateral  and  International 
Bislstance  programs  to  provide  the  required 
external  resources; 

To  help  governments  stimulate  greater  in- 
ternal resources  for  agriculture;  and 

To  promote  the  most  effective  uses  of  new 
investment  by  the  chronic  deficit  countries. 
The  United  States  has  long  been  a  major 
contributor  to  agricultural  development.  We 
intend  to  expand  this  contribution.  We  have 
reordered  our  development  assistance  prior- 
ties  to  place  the  central  emphasis  on  food 
and  nutrition  programs.  We  have  requested 
an  increase  of  almost  $350  million  for  them 
in  our  cuiTCut  budget.  This  new  emphasis 
will  continue  for  as  long  as  the  need  exists. 
For  all  these  international  measures  to  be 
effective,  governments  must  reexamine  their 
overall  agricultural  policies  and  practices. 
Outside  countries  can  assist  with  technology 
and  the  transfer  of  resources;  the  setting  of 
priorities  pronerly  remains  the  province  of 
national  authorities.  In  far  too  many  coun- 
tries, farmers  ho.ve  no  incentive  to  mnke 
the  investment  required  for  Increased  pro- 


duction, because  prices  are  set  at  unremu- 
neratlve  levels,  because  credit  Is  unavttllable, 
or  because  transportation  and  distribution 
facilities  are  inadequate.  Just  as  the  export- 
ing countries  must  adjust  their  own  policies 
to  new  realities,  so  must  developing  coun- 
tries give  a  higher  priority  for  food  produc- 
tion in  their  development  budgets  and  la 
their  tax,  credit,  and  Investment  policies. 

IMPaOVINO    FOOD   DISTRIBUTION   AND    FINANCING 

While  we  must  urgently  produce  more 
food,  the  problem  of  Its  distribution  will  re- 
main crucial.  Even  with  maximum  foresee- 
able agricviUu.al  growth  In  the  developing 
countries,  their  food  Import  requirement  is 
likely  to  amount  to  some  40  million  tons  a 
year  in  the  mid-1080'8,  or  nearly  twice  the 
cuirent  level. 

How  is  the  cost  of  these  imports  to  be  met? 
The  earnings  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves,  of  course,  remain  the  principal 
source.  The  Industrialized  nations  can  make 
.1  signiflcaut  contribution  simply  by  Improv- 
ing acce.'=s  to  their  mai'kets.  With  the  Im- 
minent passage  ol  the  trade  bill,  the  United 
States  reaffirms  its  commitment  to  Institute 
a  system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences  for 
the  developing  nations  and  to  pey  special 
attention  to  their  needs  in  the  coming  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations. 

Nevertheless,  an  expanded  flow  of  food  aid 
will  clearly  be  necessary.  During  this  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  will  Increase  Its  food 
aid  contribution,  despite  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  which  have  affected  our  crops. 
The  American  people  have  a  deep  and  endur- 
ing conmiitment  to  help  feed  the  starving 
and  the  hungry.  We  wUl  do  everything  hn- 
manly  possible  to  assure  that  our  future 
contribution  will  be  responsive  to  the  grow- 
ing needs. 

The  responsibility  for  financing  food  im- 
ports cannot,  however,  rest  with  the  food 
exporters  alone.  Over  the  next  few  years  In 
particular,  the  financing  needs  of  the  food- 
deficit  developing  countries  will  simply  be 
voo  large  for  either  their  own  limited  re- 
sources or  the  traditional  food  aid  donors. 
The  oil  exporters  have  a  special  respon- 
sibiUty  In  this  regard.  Many  of  them  have 
hicome  far  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  bal- 
ance their  International  payments  or  to 
finance  their  economic  development.  The 
continuing  massive  transfer  of  wealth  and 
the  resulting  Impettis  to  worldwide  Inflation 
have  shattered  the  abUlty  of  the  developing 
countries  to  purchase  food,  fertilizer,  and 
other  goods.  And  the  economic  crisis  has 
severely  reduced  the  imports  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  from  the  developing  na- 
tions. 

The  United  States  recommends  that  the 
traditional  donors  and  the  new  financial 
powers  participating  in  the  coordinating 
group  for  food  production  and  Investment 
make  a  major  effort  to  provide  the  food  and 
funds  required.  They  could  form  a  subcom- 
mittee on  food  financing,  which,  as  a  first 
task,  would  negotiate  a  minimum  global 
quantity  of  food  for  whose  transfer  to  food- 
deficit  developing  countries  over  the  next  3 
years  they  are  prepared  to  find  the  necessary 
finances. 

I  have  outlined  various  measures  to  ex- 
pand production,  to  Improve  the  earning 
capacity  of  developing  countries,  to  generate 
new  sources  of  external  assistance.  But  it  l£ 
not  clear  that  even  these  measures  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  longer-term  chaUenge, 
particularly  If  our  current  estimates  of  the 
gap  by  1985  and  beyond  prove  to  be  too  con- 
servative. 

Therefore,  ways  must  be  found  to  move 
more  of  the  surplus  oil  revenue  Into  long- 
term  lending  or  grants  to  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  propoces  that  the 
development  committee,  created  at  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  be 
charged  with  the  urgent  study  of  whether 
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existing  sources  of  financing  are  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expected  Import  requirements  of 
developing  countries.  If  these  sources  are 
not  svifficlent,  new  means  must  be  found  to 
supplement  them.  This  must  become  one  of 
the  priority  objectives  of  the  countries  and 
institutions  that  have  the  major  influence 
iu  the  International  monetary  sj-stem. 

ENHANCING    FOOD    QUALITY 

Supplies  alone  do  not  guarantee  man's 
nutritional  requirements.  Even  In  developed 
countries,  with  ample  supplies,  serious  health 
problems  are  caused  by  the  wrong  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food.  In  developing  countries, 
the  problem  is  magnified.  Not  only  Inade- 
quate distribution  but  also  the  rising  cost 
of  food  dooms  the  poorest  and  most  vulner- 
able groups — children  and  mothers — to  in- 
ferior quality  as  well  as  ln.siifficlent  quan- 
tity of  food.  Even  with  massive  gains  in 
food  production,  the  world  could  still  be 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  Inadequate  nutri- 
tion. 

First,  we  mxist  xinderstand  the  problem 
better.  We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  state 
of  global  production,  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  global  nutrition  is  abysmal. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  proposes  that 
a  global  nutrition  surveillance  system  be 
established  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund.  Particular  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  special  needs  of 
mothers  and  young  children  and  to  respond- 
ing quickly  to  local  emergencies  affecting 
these  particularly  vulnerable  groups.  Nutri- 
tion surveying  is  a  field  with  which  the 
United  States  has  considerable  experience: 
we  are  ready  to  share  our  knowledge  and 
techniques. 

Second,  we  need  new  methods  for  com- 
bating malnutrition.  The  United  States  In- 
vites the  WHO,  FAO,  and  UNICEP  to  ar- 
range for  an  Internationally  coordinated  pro- 
gram In  applied  nutritional  research.  Such 
a  program  should  set  priorities.  Identify  the 
best  centers  for  research,  and  generate  the 
necessary  funding.  The  United  States  Is  will- 
ing to  contribute  $5  million  to  Initiate  such 
a  program. 

Third,  we  need  to  act  on  problems  which 
are  already  clear.  The  United  States  proposes 
an  Immediate  campaign  against  two  of  the 
most  prevalent  and  blightlnfe  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition: vitamin  A  blindness  and  iron- 
deflciency  anemia.  The  former  is  responsible 
for  well  over  half  of  the  millions  of  cases 
of  blindness  In  less-developed  countries;  the 
current  food  shortages  will  predictably  In- 
crease this  number.  Iron-deficiency  anemia  is 
responsible  for  low  productivity  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Just  as  the  world  has  come  close  to  eradi- 
cating smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and  polio,  it 
can  conquer  these  diseases.  There  are  avail- 
able new  and  relatively  Inexpensive  tech- 
niques which  could  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact. The  United  States  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  developing  countries  and  International 
donors  to  carry  out  the  necessary  programs. 
We  are  prepared  to  contribute  $10  million  to 
an  International  effort. 

Finally,  we  need  to  reflect  our  concern  for 
food  quality  in  existing  programs.  This  con- 
ference should  devote  special  attention  to 
food  Rid  programs  explicitly  designed  to 
fight  malnutrition  among  the  most  vulner- 
able groups.  The  United  States  will  increase 
funding  for  euch  programs  by  at  least  $50 
million  this  year. 

INSURING  AGAINST  FOOD  EMERGENCIES 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
orought  home  the  grave  vulnerability  of 
mankind  to  food  emergencies  caused  by 
crop  failures,  floods,  wars,  and  other  dis- 
asters. The  world  has  come  to  depend  on  a 
few  exporting  countries,  and  particularly  the 
United  States,  to  maintain  the  necessary  re- 


serves. But  reserves  no  longer  exist,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  removed 
virtually  all  of  its  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion and  our  farmers  have  made  an  all-out 
effort  to  maximize  output.  A  worldwide  re- 
serve of  as  much  as  60  million  tons  of  food 
abo\'e  present  carryover  levels  may  be 
needed  to  assure  adequate  food  security. 

It  is  neither  prudent  nor  practical  for  one 
or  even  a  few  countries  to  be  the  world's  sole 
holder  ot  reserves.  Nations  with  a  history 
of  radical  fluctuations  iu  import  require- 
ments have  an  obligation,  both  to  their  own 
people  and  to  the  world  community,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  system  which  shares  that  re- 
sponsibility more  widely.  And  exporting 
roimtrles  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  caught 
by  surprise.  They  must  have  advance  In- 
formation to  plan  production  and  exports. 

We  commend  FAO  Director  General  Boer- 
ma  for  his  initiative  In  the  area  of  reserves. 
The  United  States  shares  his  view  that  a 
cooperative  multilateral  system  is  essential 
for  greater  equity  and  efficiency.  We  there- 
fore propose  that  this  conference  organize  a 
Reserves  Coordinating  Group  to  negotiate  a 
detailed  agreement  on  an  international  sys- 
tem of  nationally  held  grain  reserves  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  It  should  Include  all 
the  major  exporters  as  well  as  those  whose 
Import  needs  are  likely  to  be  greatest.  This 
group's  work  should  be  carried  out  Ui  close 
cooperation  with  other  international  efforts 
to  improve  the  world  trading  system. 

An  International  Reserve  System  should 
i:iclude  the  following  elements: 

Exchange  of  information  on  levels  of  re- 
serve and  working  stocks,  on  crop  prospects, 
and  on  Intentions  regarding  imports  or 
exports; 

Agreement  on  the  size  of  global  reserves 
required  to  protect  against  famine  and  price 
fluctuations; 

Sharing  of  the  responsibility  for  holding 
reserves; 

Guidelines  on  the  management  of  na- 
tional reserves,  defining  the  conditions  for 
adding  to  reserves  and  for  releasing  from 
ihem; 

Preference  for  cooperating  countries  in  the 
distribution  of  reserves;  and 

Procedxires  for  adjustment  of  targets  and 
settlement  of  disputes  and  measures  for  deal- 
ing with  noncompliance. 

AGENDA  FOE  THE  FUTURE 

The  challenge  before  this  conference  is  to 
translate  needs  into  programs  and  programs 
into  results.  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

I  have  set  forth  a  five  point  platform  for 
Joint  action: 

To  concert  the  efforts  of  the  major  surplus 
countries  to  help  meet  the  global  demand; 

To  expand  the  capacity  of  chronic  food 
deficit  developing  nations  for  growth  and 
greater  self-sufficiency; 

To  transfer  resources  and  food  to  meet  the 
gaps  which  remain; 

To  Improve  the  quality  of  food  to  Insure 
adequate  nutrition;  and 

To  safeguard  men  and  nations  from  sud- 
den emergencies  and  the  vagaries  of  weather. 

I  have  outlined  the  contribution  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  make  in  na- 
tional or  multilateral  prograiiLs  to  achieve 
each  of  these  goals.  Aiid  I  have  proposed 
three  new  international  groups  to  strengthen 
national  efforts,  coordinate  them,  and  give 
them  global  focus: 

Tlie  Exporters  Planning  Group: 

The  Food  Production  and  Investment  Co- 
ordinating Group;  and 

The  Reserves  Coordinating  Group. 

A  n\imber  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  a  central  body  to  fuse  our  efforts  and 
provide  leadership.  The  United  States  Is 
openmlnded  about  such  an  institution.  We 
strongly  believe,  however,  that  whatever  the 
mechanisms,  a  luiified,  concerted  and  com- 
prehensive approach  is  an  ab.solute  require- 
ment.  The   Amerlcnn  delegmion   headed  by 


our  di.'^tiiigulshed  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  is  prepared  to  begin  urgent  dis- 
cussions to  implement  our  proposals.  We 
welcome  the  suggestions  of  other  nations 
gathered  here.  We  will  work  hard,  and  we 
will  work  cooperatively. 

CONCLUSION 

Nothing  more  overwhelms  the  himian  spir- 
it, or  mocks  oiu'  values  and  our  dreams,  than 
the  desperate  struggle  for  sustenance.  No 
tiagedy  is  more  wounding  than  the  look  ot 
despair  in  the  eyes  of  a  starving  child. 

Once  famine  was  considered  part  of  the 
normal  cycle  of  man's  existence — a  local  or 
at  worst  a  national  tragedy.  Now  our  consci- 
ousness is  global.  Our  achievements,  our  ex- 
pectations, and  our  moral  convictions  have 
made  this  issue  into  a  universal  political 
concern. 

Tlie  profound  promise  of  our  era  Is  that 
for  the  first  time  we  may  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  free  mankind  from  the  scourge  of 
hunger.  Therefore,  today  we  must  proclaim 
a  bold  objective — that  within  a  decade  no 
child  will  go  to  bed  hungry,  that  no  family 
will  fear  for  its  next  day's  bread,  and  that  no 
human  being's  future  and  capacities  will  be 
stimted  by  malnutrition. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear. 

Let  the  nations  gathered  here  resolve  to 
confront  the  challenge,  not  each  other. 

Let  us  agree  that  the  scale  and  severity  of 
the  task  require  a  collaborative  effort  \m- 
precedented  in  history. 

And  let  us  make  global  cooperation  In  food 
a  model  for  our  response  to  other  challenges 
of  an  interdependent  world — energy,  infla- 
tion, population,  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

William  Faulkner  expressed  the  confidence 
that  ". .  .  man  will  not  merely  endure,  he  will 
prevail."  We  live  today  in  a  world  so  complex 
that  even  only  to  endure,  man  must  prevail. 
Global  community  is  no  longer  a  sentimental 
Ideal  but  a  practical  necessity.  National  pur- 
poses, international  realities,  and  human 
needs  all  summon  man  to  a  new  test  of  his 
capacity  and  his  morality. 

We  cannot  turn  back  or  turn  av/ay. 

"Human  reason,"  Thomas  Mann  wrote, 
"needs  only  to  will  more  strongly  than  fate 
and  she  is  fate." 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  dur- 
ing the  recent  World  Food  Conference 
in  Rome  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  of  the  nongovernmental 
organizations  which,  as  you  know, 
played  a  major  role  in  alerting  the 
American  people  to  the  world  food 
problem. 

I  also  addressed  a  staff  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out 
the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  aid. 

I  suggested  that,  while  we  had  been 
generous,  we  often  did  not  get  credit 
for  our  contributions.  Some  other  na- 
tions talked  a  good  game,  but  they  did 
not  have  much  to  offer  when  it  came  to 
performance.  I  also  outlined  a  whole  se- 
ries of  steps  which  are  needed  and  which 
were  considered  by  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference. 

We  need  to  increase  food  production 
and  especially  in  the  developing  world. 
The  production  of  inputs  such  as  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticides  must  be  inci'eased 
in  order  to  expand  agricultural  output. 
Research  programs  must  be  expanded 
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and  made  more  relevant  for  the  small 
farmer  and  agriculture  in  the  tropics. 

A  world  information  system  to  provide 
an  early  warning  on  food  emergencies 
and  weather  trends  also  is  needed  in  or- 
der to  monitor  food  availabilities  in  a 
tif^ht  food  supply. 

A  world  food  reserve  should  be  estab- 
lished In  order  to  provide  a  buffer 
against  famine.  Food  suppUes  and  popu- 
lation growth  rates  must  be  brouglit  into 
balance.  Technical  assistance  should  be 
expanded  and  zeroed  in  on  the  key  prob- 
lems of  food,  rural  development,  and 
population. 

The  World  Food  Conference  ad- 
dressed these  issues,  and  now  it  is  up 
to  the  participating  nations  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  implementation  steps.  It  Is 
clear  that  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done, 
and  the  World  Food  Conference  can 
only  be  viewed  as  the  begiimlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks,  and 
two  significant  ailicles,  "Food  for  People, 
Pood  for  Thought,"  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  November  21,  and  "Food 
Parley:  Plans  Laid  for  Future  Action."  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  19,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tljere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Food  Security 

(Address    by    Hon.    Hxtbert    H.    Humphrey, 

UJ5.  Senator) 

The  great  central  problem  of  our  time  Is 
hunger. 

Our  grain  reserves  are  almost  gone. 

Rates  of  population  growth  have  begun  to 
pull  ahead  of  agricultural  production  In 
many  countries. 

Adverse  weather  has  reduced  or  eliminated 
crops  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

FertUizer  production  Is  handicapped  by 
arbitrary  economic  conditions. 

Drought  already  has  brought  starvation  to 
many  people. 

We  sje,  in  Secretary-General  Waldlielm's 
words,  "Pace  to  face  with  a  global  emergency." 

What  happened?  What  went  wrong? 

The  world  has  made  a  very  strong  effort 
over  the  past  three  decades  to  solve  short 
and  long  term  food  supply  problems.  Agri- 
culture htks  been  revolutionized  in  much  of 
the  world  to  expand  harvests  greatly  through 
Improved  grain  seed  and  wider  use  of  ferti- 
lizer and  pesticides. 

At  the  turn  of  this  decade,  some  A.slan 
nations  were  on  the  verge  of  becoming  grain 
exporters — as  they  had  been  before  World 
War  Two.  We  had  vast  surpluses  of  grain  In 
some  western  nations  In  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties. But  even  during  this  period,  there  were 
some  who  foresaw  the  slioals  on  which  we 
have  now  been  driven. 

There  are  many  causes — climate,  popu- 
lation, market  fluctuations,  energy  limita- 
tions, misuse  of  land,  distribution  difficul- 
ties; but  one  major  reason  Is  that  we  have 
approached  the  problem  In  a  piecemeal 
fashion  from  narrow,  nationalistic  view- 
points. 

There  may  yet  be  time  to  devise  a  truly 
cooperative  and  coordinated  international 
program  for  the  production,  distribution, 
conservation  and  pooling  of  existing  foods, 
and  for  the  development  of  both  Improved 
genetic  stocks  and  new  sources  of  food.  But 
time  is  not  on  omi  side,  and  we  cannot  afford 
ihe  bickering  of  the  past.  Millions  of  hiiman 
lives  are  at  stake. 

We  must  be  responsive  and  responsible  In 
these  dellT>eratlons.  We  also  must  be  opti- 
mistic, for  we  can  do  the  job. 


We  must  set  our  goals  high,  for  It  Is  not 
enough  simply  to  avert  famine.  The  task  at 
hand  Is  nothing  less  than  the  marshalling  of 
our  total  resources  in  an  all-out  effort.  We 
are  up  against  the  wall  and  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  go. 

Let  us  try  to  frame  the  right  questions — 
cjuestlons  which  can  guide  the  nations  of 
the  world,  acting  in  concert,  to  the  effective 
production  and  distribution  of  world  food 
supplies. 

Let  us  try  for  more  than  one  answer  to 
each  question,  for  we  mxist  proceed  on  many 
fronts  and  a  range  of  alternative  and  back- 
up programs  seems  only  sensible. 

Let  us  Identify  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  food/population  equation  and  fix  vari- 
ous responsibilities  in  the  different  sectors 
as  best  we  can. 

The  problem  of  feeding  a  continually  ex- 
panding world  population  Is  fraught  with  a 
range  of  complexities  and  uncertainties: 

First,  in  the  very  near  term,  we  must  In- 
crease the  availability  of  food  to  the  devel- 
oping world  from  the  food  surplus  nations 
in  an  equitable  way. 

Second,  food  production  in  the  developing 
nations  must  l)e  significantly  increased  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

And,  third,  the  rate  of  population  growth 
must  be  brought  under  control  over  the 
long  term. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  each  of  these. 

This  Is  the  First  Govermnental  Confer- 
ence, under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  world  food  and  agriculture.  But  It 
is  not  the  first  international  forum  on  the 
problem.  At  a  non-governmental  conference, 
which  convened  In  Washington  In  June, 
1963,  President  John  Kennedy  said: 

"International  cooperation.  International 
organization,  and  international  action  are 
indispensable.  A  contracting  world  grows 
more  Interdependent.  This  interdependence 
requires  multi-national  solutions  to  Its  prob- 
lems. This  Is  not  a  problem  for  a  single 
nation.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  entire  human 
race  because  we  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied 
with  some  nations  producing  too  much,  as 
the  President  of  India  said,  while  others  pro- 
duce little.  .  .  .  The  first  problem  Is  to  pro- 
duce enough  for  all  In  a  way  that  makes  all 
available  to  people  around  the  globe." 

We  have  done  our  best  to  keep  the  com- 
mitment which  President  Kennedy,  and  other 
presidents  and  congresses,  before  and  since, 
have  made.  As  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
the  United  States  has  provided  unprece- 
dented food  aid  on  a  massive  scale  through 
the  Food  for  Peace  program.  That  legislation, 
and  I  believe  that  it  did  what  we  hoped  It 
wovild  do. 

There  was.  In  the  mid  1950's,  no  foreseeable 
limit  to  American  productive  capacity.  We 
shipped  over  25  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
grtUn  and  other  food  conunodltles — through 
sales  and  outright  gifts — \o  the  world's  hiui- 
gry  and  needy. 

American  reserves  and  productive  but  idle 
land  were  the  world's  food  insurance.  But 
now  they  are  largely  gone.  In  addition,  the 
purchase  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  fo\ir  of  the 
largest  food  orders  in  history  in  1973-73  fur- 
ther depleted  those  reserves  and  played  a 
role  in  forcing  food  prices  stUl  higher.  The 
world  stockpile  of  grain  is  about  one  fourth 
what  it  i^s  In  1961. 

This  does  not  mean  that  American  food 
aid  Is  at  an  end.  But  we  need  international 
approaches  If  we  are  to  meet  the  world's 
needs  effectively. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  had  some 
harvest  shortfalls.  We  have  greatly  Increased 
direct  food  sales  abroad  to  balance  the  in- 
creased costs  of  our  oil  Imports.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural production  requires  a  major  expendi- 
ture of  energy  resources. 

Inflation  has  driven  up  the  costs  of  grain, 
thus  reducing  the  amoimt  of  grain  which  the 
United   States   can   buy   for   assistance  pro- 


grams. And  world  demand,  as  differentiated 
from  need,  has  fluctuated  wildly.  It  Is  almost 
certain  that  the  United  SUtes  no  longer  can 
serve  unilaterally  as  the  worlds  reserve  bread 
basket. 

There  are,  however,  .some  things  which  can 
be  done. 

I  have  urged  President  Ford  to  have  the 
United  States  Join  with  other  food  surplus 
nations  In  a  three-year  program  to  meet 
emergency  food  needs.  But  the  food  surplus 
natlotis  cannot  alon"  meet  and  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  provldmg  emergency  world 
supplies. 

A  world  Food  Reserve  System  Is  an  Inter- 
national responsibility,  and  other  groups 
of  nations  hold  resources  without  which 
such  a  system  could  not  function.  In- 
ternationai  capital  Is  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  inventories  which  must  be  held. 
to  assist  In  paying  for  storage  facilities,  and 
to  help  In  meeting  the  splrallng  costs  of 
food  production.  No  single  nation,  or  single 
group  of  nations,  can  or  should  carry  the 
whole  burden. 

A  necessary  precondition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  food  reserve  Is  the 
building  of  national  reserves. 

I  have  proposed  a  national  food  resen-e 
program  in  the  United  States.  I  urge  other 
nations  to  establish  similar  reserve  programs 
so  that  we  can  Join  together  in  a  coordinat- 
ed international  food  reserve  program  and 
adopt  the  proposal  before  the  World  Food 
Conference. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  rationalize 
world  market  demands  for  food  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  need.  The  cent«aiy 
planned  economies  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility In  this  area  for  better  monitoring  of 
their  food  and  agricultural  situations.  But 
aU  nations  need  better  Information  than 
that  now  available  for  effective  world  food 
management  programs. 

We  need  a  World  Food  Information  Sys- 
tem. But  this  should  be  a  to(d  for  manage- 
ment of  our  resources,  not  an  end  in  ItaeLf. 
Such  a  system  is  not  a  policy  re^>onse,  and 
certainly  not  an  action  program.  It  is  but 
another  necessary  precondition  to  Interna- 
tional protection  against  famine. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  we 
must  do  to  Increase  the  availability  of  food, 
and  we  must  do  them  now. 

The  First  World  Pood  Congress.  caUed  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1943.  met  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  idealism  and  hope.  The  Declaration 
of  that  conference  stated  that: 

"The  primary  responsibility  lies  with  ea4:h 
nation  for  seeing  that  Its  own  people  have 
the  food  needed  for  health  and  life;  steps 
to  this  end  are  for  national  determination. 
But  each  nation  can  fully  achieve  its  goal 
only  if  all  work  together." 

The  principle  that  each  nation  must 
shoulder  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
well  being  of  its  own  citizens  still  holds.  It 
is  vital  if  we  are  to  do  the  job.  In  the  deter- 
minations of  national  priorities,  agrlcultujc 
generally  has  received  low  ranking. 

My  second  point  is  that  food  production 
must  be  mcreascd  in  the  developing  nations. 

We  must  recognize  that,  up  to  this  decade, 
the  developing  countries  have  e:q>anded 
their  food  production  at  least  as  much  as 
their  populations  have  grown.  The  develop- 
ing countries  have  supplied  most  of  the  as- 
sistance for  this  effort.  This  has  been  no 
small  achievement. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  limit  population 
growth,  most  of  these  efforts  wiU  have  been 
in  vain. 

There  are  other  steps  which  can  be  taken 
by  the  developing  nations. 

Capital  investment  in  agriculture  mixst  be 
accorded  a  higher  priority. 

Laud  reform  to  provide  the  needed  Incen- 
tives for  small  faauiers  is  long  overdue  in 
many  nations. 

Realistic  appraisals  of  tiie  requirements  for 
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technical  assistance  programs  are  needed  to 
guide  the  national  and  international  actions. 

And.  beyond  these  appraisals,  an  inter- 
national program  of  technical  assistance  is 
required  where  it  counts  most — on  the  farms, 
especially  encouraging  lubor-lntensive,  small 
farm  development. 

Fertilizer  production  must  be  increased 
through  better  efficiency  In  existing  plants 
and  the  buUding  of  new  ones.  The  oU  ex- 
porting nations  have  the  necessary  natural 
gas  for  the  production  of  nitrogen  feriillzers. 
This  resource,  coupled  wUh  western  tech- 
nology, offers  the  possibility  of  vastly  aUfc'- 
mented  production  capacity— perhaps 
through  new  plants  Icc.iied  In  the  Middle 
East. 

In  addition,  the  oil  piocUicinii  nations  arc 
the  only  countries  in  the  world  with  the 
necessary  capital  to  e;:tend  the  "green  revolu- 
tion" on  a  large  scale,  and  to  provide  the  long 
term  credits  needed  for  fueling  existllng  fer- 
tilizer plants. 

Better  dUtrlbution  of  a'.uilable  fertilizer, 
both  within  nations  and  internationally, 
would  significantly  increase  overall  agricul- 
tural production. 

Improvements  in  the  fertlUz-er  situation 
also  require  that  priority  attention  should 
be  given  to  crops,  such  as  soybeans,  which 
"fix"  their  own  nitrogen  and  do  not  require 
fertilizer.  Moreover,  many  of  the  native 
grains  cultivated  before  the  "green  revolu- 
tion" do  not  respond  to  fertilii'^r,  and  the 
selective  genetic  upgrading  of  those  grains 
would  seem  to  offer  promise.  Perhaps  other 
plants  can  be  Induced  to  'fix"  their  own 
nitrogen.  I  have  urged  a  major  researcli  effort 
in  this  area  In  the  United  States. 

We  must.  then,  make  an  intensive  effort  to 
increase  agrlcvtltvial  production  in  counlrie.s 
not  now  able  to  feed  themselves.  National 
priorities  musl  be  reevnluated  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  balance  between  industrialization 
and  increased  agricultural  production. 

Needs  for  capital  investment  in  agricul- 
ture must  be  determined  and  the  re<iulre- 
ments  for  In-country  training  programs  set. 
Pood  distribution  systems  should  be  Im- 
proved, and  measurew  taken  to  curtail  the 
loss  of  food  through  Inadequate  storage. 
Quite  simply,  each  country  mxist  take  the 
lead  within  its  own  borders. 

These  are  essential  conditions  for  effective 
outside  a.sslstance,  and  the  United  States 
can  and  must  provide  that  a.sslstance.  We 
can  organize  to  give  food  assistance  while 
production  is  being  Increased.  We  can  achieve 
that  Increased  production  with  additional 
fertilizers  and  better  seed,  and  we  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  direct  technical  assist.^uce. 

As  these  national  efforts  go  forward,  the 
world  community  must  address  Itself  to  tlic 
development  of  measures  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  advanced  agricultural  technology  to 
every  sort  of  local  situation.  We  must  re- 
member that  over  hall  of  the  food  produced 
In  the  developing  nations  Is  consumed  In 
the  Immediate  area  of  production.  It  Is  here, 
with  the  small  farmer,  that  the  greatest  Im- 
mediate galn.s  can  be  made. 

I  \vould  stress,  once  again,  that  this  Is  a 
matter  for  concerted  action.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  either  "going  it  alone  '  or  receiving 
outside  help.  It  requires  both,  and  each  na- 
tion bears  a  heavy  responsibility  both  for  Its 
own  population  and  as  a  member  of  the 
world  community. 

The  control  of  population  growth,  my 
third  point,  must  be  achieved  In  this  cen- 
mry  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  feeding 
the  world,  at  even  the  barest  sitbslstence 
levil,  over  the  long  term.  We  have  not  been 
sucoe.ssful  up  to  this  point  In  promoting  the 
'.videspread  use  of  family  planning  meth- 
ods, though  we  should  continue  those  ef- 
forts. We  know  that  as  standards  of  living 
ri.se,  and  a  measure  of  .social  security  is  as- 
Slued,  family  size  drops. 

The  message  is  clear:  We  must,  throitgh 
i-  iiiiiuied  emphas-ls  on  Increa.sing   agricul- 


tural production.  Increasing  employment, 
and  improving  food  and  Income  distribution 
raise  standards  of  living  beyond  the  subsist- 
ence level. 

Jobs  must  be  created,  and  families  pro- 
vided with  a  better  measure  of  stability  and 
tecurlty. 

Parents  nui'^t  have  .some  assurance  that 
their  children,  on  whom  they  have  tradition- 
ally relied  for  tlicir  ovPn  support  In  old  age. 
will  grow  to  become  productive  and  con- 
tributing members  of  the  family  and  the 
society.  There  can  be  no  voluntary  reduc- 
tion of  birth  rates,  without  this  expectation 
of  better  economic  security  at  home  and 
throughout  a  n.-xtion. 

There  are  many  other  ivrcR.i  reqiilring  our 
uttenclon. 

The  need  for  the  coiuiervatlou  of  scartie 
resources — energy  as  well  as  food — Is  a  re- 
q.tlrement  for  all,  but  particularly  of  the 
industrialized  nations. 

The  opporUniltles  for  the  development  of 
new  food  resources  from  the  sea,  and  better 
use  of  foods  vve  liave.  are  overdue  for  Inter- 
niitlonal  action  programs. 

We  need  priority  attention  to  reducing 
tl»e  losses  oi  food  through  waste,  spoilage 
and.  overconsiunption. 

We  must  expand  agricultural  research  and 
cievelopmcnt  programs  nuiionaily,  and  co- 
ordinate tliem  internationally. 

We  must  assure  that  increased  u»lnR  In 
protection  are  more  evenly  distributed  to 
those  who  need  food. 

These  ai^d  other  variables  on  the  food 
side  of  the  food  production  equation  must 
be  addressed  In  a  realistic  way  by  our  re- 
sponsible national  and  International  agejt- 
cles. 

1  will  strongly  urge  that  this  be  done  in 
niv  o'.vn  cotmtry, 

bur  time  Is  short,  and  the  challenge  Is  in- 
ternational In  scope.  Our  primary  goal  is 
enough  food  for  all.  At  this  moment,  the 
alternatives   are  less   birth   or   more   death. 

We  must  try  In  the  knowledge  that  wc 
may  lose,  but  In  the  hope  we  will  win.  It 
is  clear  that  if  we  do  not  find  workable  solu- 
tions, nature  will  perform  tho  radical  sur- 
gery lor  us. 

jPront   tlie   Christian   Science   Monitor, 
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Fuoo  KOR  ProPLE,  Food  for  Thoi-t.ht 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

Nfw  York. — The  World  Food  Conference 
In  Rome,  which  Secretary  Kissinger  proposed 
to  the  United  Nations  a  year  ago,  adjourned 
la.-.t  Saturday.  What  did  U  accomplish?  Much 
less  than  Is  needed  but  perhaps  more  th.ui 
might  have  been  expected. 

There  pre  two  central  political  problems 
v.'hlch  be.set  such  conferences.  The  first  Is 
that,  while  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  arc  talking  a  great  deal  about  In- 
terdependence, the  two  still  tend  to  perceive 
their  interests  as  more  conflicting  than  cou- 
uruent,  and  at  these  conferences  to  coi\frout 
more  than  to  cooperate  with  each  other. 

The  second  political  problem  Is  that  both 
interdependence  and  new  acute  Imbalances 
in  the  global  economy  have  sprung  up  so 
suddenly  that  neither  governments  nor  peo- 
ples have  fully  realized  tltat  a  revolution  ha.s 
occurred,  nor  what  drastic  measures  are  re- 
quired to  cope  with  it. 

In  most  cases  the  main  lines  of  solutions 
to  these  problems  are  quite  clear.  Experts 
have  been  busily  laying  them  out  In  elaborate 
detail.  The  trouble  Is,  since  most  of  them 
Involve  palnfiU  sacrifices,  even  radical 
changes  In  life  styles,  governments  have  not 
had  either  the  farsightedness  or  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  even  to  propose  them,  let  alone 
to  carry  them  out.  This  Is  just  as  true  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  as  of  India. 

To  get  back  to  food,  the  Rome  conference 
was  confronted  both  by  immediate  and  long- 
term  i=s«es. 


As  to  the  first,  there  is  already  serious 
famine  lit  Bangladesh  and  India.  It  seems 
certain  that  thousands,  probably  hundreds 
of  thousands,  will  starve  this  winter  no  mat- 
ter what  heroic  measures  are  undertaken 
now. 

The  Rome  conference  did  addreijs  Itself  to 
this  emergency,  but  it  did  not  meet  It.  While 
world  food  crops  are  short  this  year  there  Is 
probably  enough  to  meet  minimum  needs.  If 
ftmds  can  be  collected  to  pay  for  them,  and 
if  the  necessary  quantities  can  be  purchased, 
shipped,  and  distributed  In  time.  It  seems 
unlikely.  In  view  of  waffling  In  Rome,  Wash- 
ington, and  ilie  Persian  Gulf,  that  these  con- 
ditions »\  ill  be  mot  before  considerable  num- 
'.>ers  perish. 

In  am  case,  meeting  this  emergency  Is 
only  rnoi'th-to-motith  rcsusclratlon.  It  does 
i!ot  deal  with  the  horrendous  underljing 
problem,  that  o/  feeding  a  i>otentlally  infinite 
multitude  with  relatively  finite  loaves  and 
fishes. 

Nor  is  the  problem  only  one  of  food  and 
population.  It  lb  also  u  problem  of  fuel  and 
fertilizer,  oi  water,  of  poverty,  of  pests,  of 
technology,  of  antiquated  social  systems,  even 
perhaps  of  climate. 

Neillier  developed  nor  developing  countries 
ckh  slough  off  responsiiMUty  onto  the  other. 
Famlite  is  partial  to  the  poor,  but  Its  political 
and  moral  con.sequences  strike  impartially. 
Food  production,  while  unevenly  distrib- 
uted, kept  won  aliead  of  population  growth 
duriiig  the  SO's  and  "eO's.  Records  suggest, 
however,  that  that  was  a  time  of  unusually 
f  It \  arable  clljnat*.  whicli  may  not  be  repeated 
for  ye.iri  to  come.  Nor  will  the  agricultural 
tcchnolog;-.  so  enormously  successful  in  North 
Amerlcrt  and  Australia,  be  easily  transmitted 
to  such  very  different  societies  as  India. 
Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  the  rich  countries  have  Im- 
mediate obligations  to  prepare  for  the  future, 
liiey.  including  the  rich  oil  producers.  mu»t 
create,  maintain,  and  finance  large  reserve 
stocks  of  grain.  More  important  and  more 
difficult,  they  must  reduce  their  enormously 
wasteful  consumption  of  food,  particularly 
meat. 

But  the  poor  countries  cannot  expect  con- 
tintiing  help  if  they  do  not  do  what  lies  in 
their  power  to  reduce  the  burden.  Most  of  all, 
they  must  find  effective  means,  not  only  tech- 
nical but  social,  of  checking  their  population 
growth.  This  Is  not  a  question  of  the  rich 
denying  life  to  the  poor,  as  the  Pope  sug- 
(jested,  but  of  establishing  a  necessary  bal- 
ance between  lives  and  bread,  without  which 
millions  oi  babies  will  l>e  born  merely  to 
starve. 

Moreover,  the  developing  countries  must 
turn  to  a  much  more  intensive  development 
of  their  own  agriculture.  Here,  rather  than  in 
the  rich  coiuitrles,  lies  the  greatest  potential 
for  Bubstantially  expanding  global  food 
production. 

Ihe  rich  countries  can  and  must  help  with 
technology,  with  fuel  and  fertilizer  at 
tolerable  prices,  with  a  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  far  in  excess  of  recent  levels. 
By  enhancing  standards  of  living  and  social 
.security,  these  measures  will  make  stricter 
family  planning  socially  feasible. 

The  developing  countries,  however,  no 
matter  how  much  technical  and  financial  aid 
they  receive,  will  not  be  able  In  most  cases  to 
expand  agricultural  production  mas-sively 
without  social  changes  which  will  loosen  the 
stranglehold  of  prlvUeged  ellteb  and  release 
the  energies  of  their  wliole  populations.  This 
v.ill  be  their  most  rigorous  test  and  trial. 

At  Rome  there  was  Indeed  created  a  new 
United  Nations  World  Food  Council  with  a 
mandate  to  set  up  an  agricultural  develop- 
ment fund,  a  fertilizer  aid  program,  a  pesti- 
cide aid  program,  an  Irrigation  program,  a 
nutrition  aid  program.  The  conference,  more- 
over, colled  for  recognition  of  women's  role 
in  food  and  agriculture  and  for  "achievement 
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of  a  desirable  balance  between  population 

;ind  food  supply."  v,    *  k„  tl,»n. 

Plans  and  promises  are  fine,  but  by  them- 
selves they  do  not  constitute  a  nourishing 
diet.  WUl  they  be  carried  out— In  time? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  19.  19741 

Food  Pakley:  Plans  Laid  for  Future  Action 

(By  William  Robbins) 

Rome,  November  18.— Delegates  to  the 
World  Food  Conference  convened  here  Nov.  5 
to  try  to  shape  a  broad  international  plan 
for  eradicating  hunger.  By  adjournment 
early  yesterday,  they  had  produced  a  number 
of  resolutions  containing  the  outline  of  sys- 
tems that  might  eventually  achieve  that  goal 
if  developed  and  fully  put  Into  operation. 

Many  had  hoped,  however,  that  the  dele- 
gates could  do  something  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
who,  it  is  feared,  may  die  of  starvation  or 
malnutrition  before  any  long-term  plans  to 
aid  them  can  be  put  into  final  form. 

While  such  problems  were  not  solved  here, 
representatives  of  the  major  food-exporting 
countries,  who  met  during  the  conference 
with  Addeke  H.  Boerma,  director  general  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  are 
due  to  meet  here  again  on  Nov.  29  at  his 
request.  As  a  result  of  the  Food  Conference, 
the  participants  In  the  new  meeting  may 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  how  great  the  im- 
mediate problem  Is  and  how  much  food  could 
be  made  available  to  meet  It. 

STRESS    WAS    ON    LONO    TERM 

One  of  the  complications  here  was  that  the 
preparations  for  the  food  conference  did  not 
reflect  the  parallel  deterioration  in  the  world 
food  situation.     \ / 

The  committee  StFuctures  for  the  confer- 
ence were  fashioned  to  deal  with  long-term 
problems,  and  plans  made  In  the  form  of 
draft  resolutions  by  preparatory  groups  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  alms  suggested  by  the 
organizers  even  as  crop  prospects  worsened. 

The  change  in  world  food  conditions  came 
between  September.  1973.  when  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  proposed  the  food  conference 
In  a  speech  at  tlie  United  Nations,  and  Nov.  5. 
when  the  delegates  met  In  the  Palace  of  Con- 
gresses on  the  outskirts  of  Rome  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, a  United  Nations  agency. 

Many  countries  faced  the  threat  of  famine 
as  a  restUt  of  widespread  weather  disasters, 
among  them  drought,  floods.  Inopportune 
rains  that  delayed  plantings  or  early  snows 
and  frost  that  damaged  crops. 

While  the  framework  of  the  food  confer- 
ence remained  unchanged,  the  threat  of 
widespread  famine  heightened  the  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  work  of  the  delegates 
here.  National  leaders  who  .spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing were  not  prevented  by  the  long-term 
focus  of  the  agenda  from  announcing  to  the 
world  what  they  Intended  to  do  about  the 
immediate  threat. 


MAJOR  SPEECH  BY  KISSINGER 

Attention  centered  on  opening  day  on  Sec- 
retary Kissinger,  who  delivered  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  keynote  speech. 

There  were  widespread  hopes  that  he  would 
announce  a  large  increase  in  aid  from  the 
United  States  and  that  his  speech  would 
start  a  wave  of  pledges  that  might  meet  the 
need-s  of  the  most  seriously  threatened  coun- 
tries— Bangladesh,  India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka 
and  Tanzania.  Primary  concern  had  shifted 
to  these  nations  from  the  sub-Saharan  re- 
gions of  Africa,  where  a  season  of  rains  has 
eased  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  long  drought. 

Hopes  for  such  a  United  States  pledge 
flourished  even  though  there  had  been  clear 
signals  that  no  such  move  would  be  forth- 
coming at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Kissinger  gave  none.  But  expectations 
rose  after  several  Senators  persuaded  secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  the  leader 
of  the  Ameilcan  delegation,  to  send  a  message 


to  President  Ford  asking  for  permission  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  Increase  Its 
emergency  food  aid  to  nations  threatened 
with  famine  from  one  mmion  tons  to  two 

million.  .         .  ,„. 

But  even  as  they  waited  for  a  reply— whlcn 
was  eventually  negative— the  delegates  were 
working  to  shape  programs  based  on  the 
hopes  they  had  brought  here. 

DEVELOPMENT  AID  SOtlGHT 

Aside  from  the  primary  hope  of  famine- 
threatened  countries  like  Bangladesh  for  im- 
mediate relief,  their  delegates  and  others 
came  here  with  a  variety  of  goals,  not  all 
of  which  could  be  met  because  of  basic 
conflicts.  ^  ,  .. 

Nearly  all  the  developing  countries  wantecl 
more  help  In  programs  for  development  of 
agricultural  resources,  such  as  Improvement 
of  Irrigation  systems,  and  Increased  supplies 
of  fertilizer  and  pesticides,  products  that  were 
)  n  nearly  as  short  supply  as  food. 

Many  wanted  pledges  of  food  assistance 
untU  those  development  projects  could  begin 
to  raise  food  output. 

But  some,  like  Liberia,  were  not  even 
agreed  on  that.  James  T.  Philips  Jr.,  Liberia's 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  said  he  thought  any 
aid  should  be  given  In  cash  on  the  ground 
that  shipment  of  free  or  low-priced  foreign 
commodities  tended  to  stifle  production  m 
recipient  countries. 

•Agricultural  development  responds  to 
price  Incentives,"  he  said. 

Many  other  developing  countries  wanted 
preferential  treatment  for  their  exports. 

Major  donors  among  the  developed  coun- 
tries wanted  a&surance  from  poorer  nations 
that  they  would  give  greater  emphasis  to 
agriculture  In  their  efforts  to  become  more 
,iearly  self-supporting. 

In  particular,  the  United  States  which  has 
long  been  the  major  source  of  food  assistance 
for  distressed  countries,  wanted  other  gov- 
ernments, especially  those  of  the  newly  rich 
oll-producUig  countries,  to  provide  more 
help. 

The  delegates  adopted  resolutions  calling 
for  a  10-mllllon-ton-a-year  food  aid  program 
and  envisioning  an  international  grain  re- 
serve system,  with  supplies  to  be  built  up  by 
cooperating  nations  in  years  of  plenty  to 
guard  against  future  emergencies.  They  also 
approved  a  proposal  for  an  early  warning 
system  to  provide  tor  the  sharing  of  Infor- 
mation on  crops,  supplies  and  any  major 
projected  changes  In  demand. 

For  the  longer  term,  they  agreed  on  a  res- 
olution calling  for  an  agrlcultiu-al  develop- 
ment fund,  an  Idea  proposed  by  a  group  In- 
cluding oll-prodticing  nations,  and  they  ap- 
proved programs  for  irrigation,  fertilizer,  pes- 
ticides and  nutrition  assistance. 

But  all  these  are  mere  outlines  on  paper 
until  specific  action  is  taken  to  put  them 
Into  operation.  There  were  few  specifics  be- 
yond the  10-milllon-ton  figure  for  the  food 
aid  plan.  ,     ,^ 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  deputy  chief  of  the 
American  delegation,  observed  as  the  confer- 
ence closed  that  the  success  of  that  plan 
would  depend  on  whether  some  new  donors 
of  cash  or  supplies  would  come  forward. 

Noting  that  no  cash  donations  had  been 
pledged,  he  said  he  could  give  no  asstu^ance 
that  the  United  States  would  participate 
without  some  Indication  of  large  new  sources 
of  money.  This  was  a  clear  allusion  to  the  oil 
producers. 

"We  already  have  adequate  outlets  for  our 
money,"  he  said.  "We  are  not  looking  for  new 
places  to  spend  it." 

For  all  of  these  resolutions.  It  Is  generally 
agreed,  success  will  depend  on  negotiations 
still  to  be  conducted  and  machinery  still  to 
be  established. 

Responsibility  for  that  Is  to  be  placed  on 
the  World  Food  Council,  a  new  agency  to  be 
se.-  up  bv  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, and  a  consultative  gioup  on  food  inve.st- 


ment  and  production,  which  is  to  negotiate 
details  of  the  food-aid  system.  Including  na- 
tional responslbUltles. 

The  new  food  council  Is  to  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  nev.-  pro- 
grams proposed  here  as  well  as  that  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  such  as  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram and  the  United  Nations  Development 
Fand.  But.  Mr.  Martin  said,  "It  is  a  coordmat- 
ing  body  without  teeth." 

Despite  all  the  uncertainties,  delegates  were 
generally  pleased  by  what  they  had  started. 
Summing  up  today.  Mr.  Boerma.  the  Pood 
and  Agricultttre  Crgaulzatlon's  dh-ector.  re- 
marked to  his  own  council:  "I  regard  the  re- 
sults for  the  long  term  as  extremely  promis- 
ing." 

But  he  added:  "There  Is  stUl  a  very  grave 
problem  affecting  the  food  supply  of  millions 
of  people  over  the  next  few  months." 


FREEDOM  FROM  HUNGER  FOUNDA- 
TION ROLE  AT  WORLD  FOOD  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  just  recently 
returned  from  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence at  Rome.  The  subject  matter  of  tlii-s 
historic  U.N.  Conference,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  implementing  its  decisions,  will 
be  with  us  in  Congress  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  will  have  more  to  say,  from  time 
to  time,  on  several  of  the  specific  issues. 

Many  of  us  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  more  specific  results  come  out  of  tlie 
conference.  Most  of  us  know,  howevei. 
that  such  a  forum  is  just  a  begirming. 

What  really  is  important  is  to  have 
the  American  people  understand  the 
problem,  understand  what  many  of  us 
are  trying  to  do  about  it,  and  imder- 
stand  how  vital  it  is  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  to  have  pubUc  awareness  and 
support  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  to 
the  Senate  my  personal  appreciation  and 
recognition  of  the  important  role  played 
in  this  conference  by  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  I  particularly  com- 
mend the  leadership  on  their  behalf  at 
the  conference  by  the  American  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation  and  the  World 
Hunger  Action  Coalition. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  person- 
ally very  concerned  with  this  question  of 
using  our  food  producing  ability  to  ade- 
quately reflect  the  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica—the soul  of  America — the  meaning 
of  America— to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No- 
where liave  I  found  this  more  effectively 
demonstrated   than  by   the   great  role 
played  over  the  last  20  years  by  such 
peonle-to-people  organizations  as  CARE. 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  Chuixh  World 
Services,    Lutheran    World    Rehef,    the 
Jewish    Joint    Distribution    Committee, 
and  other  similar  groups  of  either  sec- 
tarian  or   non-sectarian   nature   which 
primarily  were  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  people,  eveiywhere— at  home  or 
abroad. 

One  of  the  greatest  advocates  and  sup- 
porters of  this  spirit  of  true  American 
voluntarism  over  the  years  has  been  a 
former  associate,  Herbert  J.  Waters,  who 
once  was  my  administrative  assistant. 

I  feel  confident  in  .saying  the  leaders  of 
all  these  gi'oups  will  agree  that  Mr.  Wa- 
ters continually  has  been  their  cham- 
pion—whether it  was  dming  his  years  a.s 
a  Senate  staflfer,  during  his  years  as  a 
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Presidential  appointee  in  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  and 
then  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, or  since  then  as  a  private 
businessman.  He  has  contributed  gen- 
erously of  liis  time  and  earnings  doing 
volunteer  work  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation, 
a  nonprofit  group  founded  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  The 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation  has 
been  endorsed  by  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon — an  en- 
dorsement ard  recognition  I  hope  will  be 
continued  by  President  Ford. 

The  foundation  Is  the  American  volun- 
teer arm  of  the  worldwide  Freedom  Prom 
Hunger  Campaign  launched  15  years  ago 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations — anticipating 
long  before  most  people  the  problems 
now  confronting  us. 

It  was  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  that  took  on  the  re- 
-sponslbllity  and  leadership  to  create  a 
World  Hunger  Action  Coalition  for  this 
year  of  the  World  Food  Conference.  It 
mobilized  more  than  75  organizations 
behind  common  goals  and  objectives  and 
awakened  the  public  as  to  why  this  in- 
ternational conference  was  of  such  sig- 
nificance. 

It  was  the  American  Freedom  Prom 
Himger  Foundation  that  fought  for  and 
won  the  right  to  maintain  effective  liai- 
son, under  the  coalition  banner,  for  all 
interested  American  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
World  Pood  Conference,  and  a  route  of 
communications  to  our  official  delega- 
tion. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Waters  and 
his  leadership  that  he  kept  this  effort 
focused  on  the  goals  and  objectives,  and 
away  from  partisanship. 

He  selected  as  cochairmen  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  coalition  Senator 
P»ERCY,  a  Republican,  and  Gtovernor 
Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat.  He 
sponsored  nongovernmental  forms  in 
Rome  where  he  gave  opportunities  'or 
congressional  Members  to  be  recognized 
and  heard  whether  they  were  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  and  he  made  certain  that 
representatives  of  both  parties  were 
heard. 

Without  ever  muting  his  ovmi  deep 
concern  that  the  administration  was  not 
doing  enough,  he  brought  together  lead- 
ers of  these  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions with  the  counselor  to  the  President, 
Anne  Armstrong,  just  as  quickly  as  he 
brought  them  together  with  myself  or 
Senator  Clark.  In  fact,  he  exemplified 
the  finest  in  the  tradition  of  volunteer 
service  that  puts  the  cause  of  humanity 
ahead  of  any  other  objective. 

All  of  us  who  were  there,  I  believe,  were 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
leadership.  I  have  heard  this  from  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  from  members  of 
the  administration  who  did  not  always 
agree  with  what  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions were  saying. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  paying  this  per- 
sonal tribute  not  just  for  Mr.  Waters, 
but  for  the  organization  and  organiza- 
tions he  represents,  because  I  believe 
they  are  vital  to  our  coimtry.  We  in 
Congress  know  that  in  the  long  run  It 


is  the  views  of  the  people  we  represent 
that  count.  These  organizations  help 
educate  the  people,  and  crystalize  and 
vocalize  their  views  into  effective  action. 
Tliis  effort  must  go  on. 

I  icnow  these  groups  intend  to  conthiue 
their  vigorous  efforts — and  I  commend 
tliem  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  .statement  issued  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  and  the  World 
Hunger  Action  Coalition  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  World  Food  Conference  In 
Rome,  and  a  declaration  by  nongovem- 
icental  organizations  participaing  in  the 
World  Food  Coirfeience,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

frATtMFNT  BY  HERBERT  J.  WATERS,  PRESI- 
DENT,   American    Freedom    From    Hunger 

Foundation:     Chairman,    World    Hunoer 

Action  Coalition 

We're  going  home  to  ask  one  million  Amer- 
irans  to  Join  iis  as  "hunger  fighters". 

The  fight  has  just  begun. 

We  cunie  here  after  .sponsoring  a  Week  of 
Concern  in  the  United  States  In  October  as 
climax  of  six  months'  efforts  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  the  American  people.  We 
.said  then  that  we  knew  a  Year  of  Concern 
would  be  necessary,  and  probably  a  Lifetime 
of  Concern,  to  reaUy  significantly  change 
rhe  world's  drift  to  Its  own  destruction. 

We  found  we  were  not  alone.  Nearly  300,- 
000  Americans  signed  petitions  proclaiming 
their  willingness  to  share  even  if  It  meant 
sacrflce.  We  think  we  had  some  impact  on 
our  Government,  and  on  its  policies. 

But  we  know  we  have  Just  scratched  the 
surface  of  creating  a  real  groundswell  of 
public  concern. 

We  are  not  as  discouraged  as  some  may 
sound.  Prom  the  very  beginning  we  cau- 
tioned that  this  conference  would  be  a 
starting  point,  not  a  conclusion. 

People  can't  eat  resolutions.  I  know.  I 
have  walked  and  talked  with  hungry  peo- 
ple in  countries  all  over  the  world.  I  know 
what  the  U.S.  Government  has  done  In  the 
past  and  now — and  I  appreciate  It.  In  many 
ways,  the  Government  has  done  better  than 
many  of  us  had  expected — and  better  than 
many  others.  Yet  it  is  still  far  from  enough. 

The  real  answer  Is  stUl  with  the  people. 
Governments  reflect  the  real  desires  of  their 
people — If  people  are  persistent  enough.  We 
intend  to  go  to  the  people.  We  think  more 
can  be  done  educating  our  own  people.  We 
think  more  can  be  done  by  the  power  of 
people  at  home  than  by  Just  browbeating 
tired  and  weary  delegates  already  locked  Into 
government  position  papers,  and  still  too  un- 
willing to  give  up  political  Jockeying  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.  stlU  unwilling  to  put  moral 
Imperatives  ahead  of  private  advantage.  We 
say  this  for  all  countries,  not  Just  ours.  We 
have  seen  more  concern  among  people  of  the 
United  States  for  hunger  at  home  and  else- 
where than  we  have  seen  In  some  countries 
professing  the  greatest  concern  for  people, 
and  even  among  leaders  of  some  coiintrles 
where  the  human  suffering  and  degradation 
Ls  most  acute. 

We  may  still  see  millions  die,  of  hunger,  In 
our  lifetime.  But  I  am  convinced  this  con- 
ference has  been  a  turning  point.  We  are 
coming  closer  to  accepting  the  global  na- 
ture of  finite  resources.  We  have  come  closer 
to  accepting  moral  res!>onslbUlty  as  part  of 
the  coiLslderatlon  in  looking  at  economic 
realities.  We  have  started  something  here 
that  won't — and  can't — be  turned  off. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  in  the  world  to  start 
looking  inward,  instead  of  pointir.g  fingers  at 


nomeone  else,  and  consider  what  we  are 
doing,  or  not  doing,  ourselves,  toward  making 
this  the  kind  of  world  we  want  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Many  development 
ministers  and  delegates  of  other  countries 
here  have  told  me  they  could  have  done  more. 
If  their  people  had  shown  enough  concern. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  United  States. 
Wo  hope  other  non-governmental  organi- 
zations— citizens'  organizations — will  Join  us 
In  not  Just  clamoring  about  Injustices  that 
do  exist  but  in.stead  turn  to  mobilizing  pub- 
lic support  to  compel  whatever  shifts  of  re- 
sources and  technology  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  world  Into  a  better  balpnce  of  opportu- 
nities for  a  decent  life  for  all. 


DrCLARATION  BT  NONCOVERNATENTAL  ORGANI- 
SATIONS PARTtCIPATINC  IN  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
CDriFERENCE   AT   ROME   IN   NOVEMBER    1974 

Aware  of  the  heavy  responslbUities  of  their 
worldwide  coiistltucucles,  shared  with  Gov- 
ernments and  luter-Goverumental  agencies, 
as  Uiey  met  on  the  most  critical  issues  fac- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

Endorse  the  positive  actions  undertaken 
diu-lng  the  Conference. 

Pledge  full  and  intensified  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  agen- 
cies, especially  FAO  and  UNICEF,  and  other 
Inter-Goverumental  organlzaUons,  as  well 
as  Governments,  to  Improve  food  production, 
arrive  at  more  equitable  distribution  and 
raise  levels  of  living.  In  particular; 

(1)  By  using  fully  the  powers  ard  respon- 
sibilities derived  from  having  consultative 
status  with  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
agencies; 

(2)  By  intluenclng  public  opinion  through 
information  and  educational  services,  at  all 
levels,  calling  on  the  press  and  other  mass 
media; 

(3)  By  Interdisciplinary  research,  turning 
technological  advance  towards  alleviating 
the  scourge  of  hunger,  from  the  field  to  the 
kitchen; 

(4)  By  intensifying  their  operational  ac- 
tivities, including  fund-raising,  exploring 
new  ways  of  b"lng  of  assistance,  both  short- 
term  and  long-term; 

(5>  By  expressing  human  solidarity  on  a 
person-to-person  basis,  in  mutual  respect, 
in  imaginative  action  to  alleviate  urgent 
needs  for  food. 

Encourage  all  Non-Governmental  Organi- 
zations and  other  voluntary  bodies  t«  assert 
their  important  catalytic  and  substantive 
role  at  local,  national  and  International 
levelf..  Tills  Includes  efforts  to  strengthen 
those  organizations,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  working  on  behalf  of  viUnerable  and 
disadvantaged  groups. 

Appeal  to  Inter-Governmental  agencies 
and  Governments  alike  to  make  full  use  of 
the  human  and  material  resources  avallatrie 
through  Non-Governmental  bodies,  IncUid- 
ing  agricidture  and  industry,  on  the  basis 
ci  the  following  principles  guiding  their 
combined  actions: 

(a)  Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  a 
regular  supply  of  food,  adequate  for  his  or 
her  total  development.  Basic  nutritional 
needs  in  infancy  must  be  met  at  whatever 
cost; 

(b)  Human  beings  mtist  not  starve  within 
a  world  where  there  Is  sufficient  food  for  all, 
even  if  this  means  changes  In  the  wasteful 
food  habits  of  affluent  people,  wherever  they 
live; 

(c)  Hunger  or  food  must  not  be  used  by 
any  group,  nation  or  group  of  nations  as  a 
political  tool  or  weapon; 

(d)  Food  and  other  assistance  must  be 
made  avaUable  as  an  expression  of  social 
Justice  and  fundamental  human  right; 

(e)  Food  security  and  the  maintenance  of 
adequate,  readily  available  reserves  must 
have  at  least  as  high  priority  as  military 
security; 

(f)  Secrecies  on  trade,  crop,  food  and  nu- 
tritional sltxtations  must  cease  to  be  used  In 
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a  world  which  requires  openness  for  early 
warning  system  against  himger; 

(g)  Human  development  In  rural  family 
life  must  come  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
men  and  women  aU  around  the  world,  liv- 
ing in  dignity  and  with  adequate  and  stable 
income,  working  together  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  reduce  waste,  while  respecting  the 
environment  as  a  ba'se  for  feeding  future 
generations; 

(h)  The  ultimate  success  of  technological 
improvement  and  Governmental  and  Inter- 
Governmental  action  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  mobilization  of  the  human 
race  potential— including  training  for  ap- 
propriate sklUs— of  every  country  and  com- 
munity. 

The  NGO's  assembled  in  Rome  have  iden- 
tifled  a  number  of  crucial  areas  for  early 
action : 

I.  Immediate  follow-\ip  action  is  needed  to 
ascertain  necessary  levels  of  emergency  food 
aid,  food  security  stocks,  fertilizer  supply 
and  capital  funds  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. NGO's  wUl  use  their  Influence  on  leg- 
islative bodies  to  urge  governments  to  reach 
the  necessary  goals,  as  established  by  the 
Conference. 

II.  The  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  decisions  of  the  World  Food 
Conference  requires  the  operation  of  an  in- 
stitutional framework  to  guide  the  activities 
of  Inter-Governmental  agencies.  Govern- 
ments and  Non-Governmental  bodies  beyond 
the  immediate  future.  NGO's  offer  their  as- 
sistance in  their  concerted  effort. 

III.  This  World  Pood  Conference,  following 
closely  the  World  Population  Conference  and 
the  establishment  of  the  U.N.  Environmen- 
tal Programme,  must  be  seen  as  a  component 
of  Integrated  development,  aimed  at  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Second  Development  Dec- 
ade, smd  beyond. 

IV.  Problems  of  food  and  nutiitlon,  energy, 
water,  pollution,  depletion  of  resources, 
population,  status  of  women  and  trade  rela- 
tions are  all  aspects  of  a  profound  change  in 
world  society.  The  NGO's  have  a  particular 
task,  through  analysis  and  educational  and 
Informational  services.  In  making  people  the 
world  over  aware  of  this  change  and  helping 
them  to  cope  with  it. 

V.  Last,  but  not  least,  all  these  efforts 
would  come  to  naught  in  case  of  major  war 
or  violence.  NGO's  will  actively  strive  to 
eliminate,  wherever  possible,  the  underlying 
causes  of  international  conflict  and  urge  a 
drastic  reduction  of  the  world's  armament 
budgets,  the  savings  to  be  allocated  toward 
Integrated  socio-economic  development,  in- 
cluding food  production  and  purchases. 


THE      COUNCIL      ON      WAGE      AND 

PRICE  STABILITY— A  TOOTHLESS 

TIGER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  worst  inflation  in  the 
past  25  years.  Consumer  prices  are  ris- 
ing over  12  percent  a  year  and  whole- 
sale prices  have  risen  over  22  percent  this 
past  year  alone.  We  are  not  just  suffer- 
ing from  a  double-digit  inflation,  we  are 
closely  approaching  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  runaway  inflation. 

This  inflation  has  been  building  for  a 
long  while.  And,  the  long-term  effects  on 
consumer  prices  of  this  inflation  are 
hardly  believable.  Since  1967,  which  Is 
only  7  years  ago,  consumer  prices  have 
risen  53  percent  de.<;pite  3  years  of  price 
controls.  In  that  same  period,  food  prices 
alone  have  soared  66  percent.  More  re- 
cently, we  have  seen  medical  prices  ris- 
ing at  an  annual  rate,  since  the  spring,  of 
over  17  percent.  Oil,  gasoline,  and  motor 
oil  prices  have  in  some  cases,  more  than 


doubled,  with  gasoline  alone  up  close  to 
80  percent  this  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  seen,  and 
are  today  seeing,  is  sectoral  inflation.  In 
this  kind  of  inflation,  certain  sectors  of 
the  economy,  like  energy  and  food,  rise 
at  extraordinary  rates  and  push  prices 
up  in  many  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Experience  has  proven  that  across-the- 
board  deflationary  policies  of  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  aie  espe- 
cially ill-suited  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  inflation.  No  better  proof  of  th3  inap- 
propriate nature  of  such  broad  deflation- 
ary policies  exists  than  the  economic 
facts  of  the  last  6  months.  Etespite  a  50- 
percent  cut  in  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  and  a  turn  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  we  have  seen  consumer  prices  ac- 
celerate, and  rise  faster  than  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  25  years.  Broad,  de- 
flationary policies,  indeed,  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  sectoral  inflation. 

A  leading  source  of  rising  consumer 
prices,  and  a  glaring  indicator  of  a  rag- 
ing inflation  to  every  person  who  buys 
the  family  groceries,  is  the  explosion  in 
the  price  of  sugar.  Sugar  has  soared  al- 
most 400  percent  in  just  the  past  one- 
half  year.  Housewives  and  bakers  are 
outraged  with  the  seemingly  endless  bar- 
rage of  major  price  rises  in  sugar.  News 
reports  suggest  that  the  rising  prices  re- 
sult from  a  combination  of  supply  short- 
ages and  excess  commodity  speculation 
by  oil  producing  nations,  as  well  as  by 
American  processors  who  will  doubtlessly 
report  record  profits  this  coming  spring. 
They  reportedly  bought  when  prices  were 
low  and  withheld  sugar  from  the  com- 
modity markets  to  force  prices  up.  They 
turned  a  short-run,  modest  sugar  short- 
age, of  ..ess  than  1  year's  duration,  into 
a  massive  speculative  windfall. 

The  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility has  been  conducting  hearings 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  on  the 
sugar  price  hikes.  That  is  fine,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Unfortunately,  even  if  these  hear- 
ings revealed  an  enormous  pattern  of 
collusive  speculation  by  middlemen — 
speculation  clearly  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  advance  infonnation,  for  ex- 
ample—there is  litei-ally  nothing  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  can 
do  about  it. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  needed  is  a  strengthened 
coimcil.  We  need  a  council  with  some 
teeth.  Its  only  capability  now  is  based  on 
the  goodwill  of  firms  in  inflationary  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  their  willingness  to 
come  forth  at  public  hearings  and  testi- 
fy. It  has  no  subpena  powers  and  can 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  statements 
made  by  such  firms.  It  c>-nnot  effective- 
ly cross-examine  witnesses  and  cannot 
even  require  that  a  particular  witness 
testify  before  It.  It  is  a  toothless  tiger 
in  an  economic  jungle  of  commodity 
speculators,  oil  country  wheeler-dealers, 
and  Latin  American  sugar  barons.  It  is 
no  wonder  the  consumer  has  no  confi- 
dence in  his  Government  when  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  help  the  Government 
offers. 

I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  see  the  need 
for  across-the-board  wage  and  price 
controls  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  vomen  and  business  firms 


in  America  are  not  receiving  infiatlonary 
price  and  wage  increases.  It  is  only  in  a 
few  sectors  that  we  need  some  sort  of 
mandatory  monitoring  and  control 
mechanism  over  prices.  This  is  most  nec- 
essai-y  in  those  industries  that  have  such 
market  power  as  to  be  able  to  virtually 
set  orices. 

I  think  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Piice 
Stability,  if  given  some  teeth,  can  ade- 
quately perform  the  monitoring  and  con- 
trol functions.  It  needs  subpena  power. 
It  needs  authority  to  roll  back  prices  that 
gouge  the  consumer.  It  needs  teeth.  That 
is  the  best  way  to  achieve  control  over 
sectoral  inflation.  That  is  the  way  to  put 
an  end  to  inflation  in  sugar.  That  is  the 
way  to  avoid  a  massive  deflationary 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  which  lias 
given  us  a  deep  and  deepening  reces- 
sion— which  is  not  reducing  prices  for 
oil  or  food — and  a  recession  which  is 
necessary.  Finally,  that  is  the  way  to  re- 
store the  confidence  we  so  badly  miss  in 
our  economy  and  in  the  abiUty  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  lead  us  out 
of  stagflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  news  articles  regarding 
hearings  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  on  sugar  prices  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26,  1974] 
Refiners,  Goverment  Blamed  for  Sugar  Cost 
(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 
The  soaring  price  of  sugar  was  blamed 
yesterday  on  factors  ranging  from  profiteer- 
ing and  monopoly  practices  of  suger  refiners 
and  processors  to  an  excessive  Agriculture 
Department  estimate  of  U.S.  needs  last  Janu- 
ary. 

The  assessments  came  as  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  opened  two  days 
of  hearings  on  rising  sugar  prices. 

The  United  States,  although  a  major  sugar 
producer,  imports  about  half  the  11.5  million 
tons  of  sugar  It  consumes. 

The  world  price  of  sugar  is  more  than  five 
times  as  high  as  It  was  a  year  ago  and  retail 
sugar  prices  are  up  nearly  four  times. 

A  council  staff  report  by  agriculture  econ- 
omist Bruc«  Walter  said  that  while  there  are 
a  number  of  factors  that  have  Increased 
sugar  prices,  "The  basic  economic  reason  that 
sugar  prices  are  high  Is  that  since  crop  year 
1970-71,  the  world  has  consumed  more  and, 
hence,  has  seriously  depleted  Its  stocks." 

Furthermore,  Walter  said,  "The  short-run 
outlook  for  sugar  prices  Is  not  encouraging. 
The  supply-demand  situation  will  prooably 
remain  very  tight  for  the  next  year  or  two  at 
least." 

Small  retail  bakers  said  that  the  cost  of 
sugar  Is  putting  them  out  of  business — a 
spokesman  claimed  that  small  bakeries  use 
as  much  sugar  as  they  do  flour— and  urged 
the  government  to  subsidize  sugar  prices  for 
consumers  and  Industrial  users  for  a  year. 

The  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few  major 
countries  that  does  not  subsidize  sugar  prices 
to  consumers.  For  example,  on  Nov.  1,  when 
the  raw  sugar  price  was  49  cents  a  pound  at 
Caribbean  ports,  the  retail  price  was  56  cents 
In  the  United  States,  16  cents  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  20.3  to  22.4  cents  In  France. 

As  a  result  even  when  world  prices  are 
high  there  is  no  pressxire  on  consumers  in 
many  countries  to  slow  consumption. 

Consumer  groups,  Including  the  Con.sumer 
Federation  of  America,  caUed  for  a  boycott 
of  sugar.  Others  recommended  that  the  na- 
tion cut  back   its  sugar  consumption,  that 
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au  antitrust  luvestigatlou  of  the  sugar  Indus- 
try be  stepped  up,  and  that  the  tiny  0.625- 
cent-a-pound  tariff  on  sugar  Imports  be 
eliminated. 

The  council  hearings  produced  a  wide  va- 
riety of  often  conflicting  testimony  on  the 
sources  of  the  sugar  price  spiral. 

Cane  sugar  refiners  and  sugar  beet  proc- 
cs'^ois  came  under  heavy  fire  from  consumer 
groups  and  several  congressmen  who  charged 
ihey  were  profiteering  because  of  the  sugar 
shortage. 

Great  Western  United,  the  nation's  largest 
sugar  beet  proces-sor,  recorded  a  12-fold  profit 
Increase  In  the  third  quarter  from  $1.17  mil- 
lion to  $14.87  million.  Amstar  Corp.,  the 
country's  biggest  sugar  reflner,  saw  Its  profits 
more  than  double,  from  $14.87  million  to 
$31.41  million. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  executive  director 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
charged  that  sugar  companies  "buy  low  from 
farmers  and  sell  high  to  consumers." 

But  the  council's  staCT  report  said  thnt 
w'alle  there  have  been  "windfall  profits" 
throughout  the  sugar  Industrj'.  the  major 
beneficiaries  have  been  the  growers.  From  the 
third  quarter  of  1973  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1974.  "the  growers'  share  of  the  retail  price 
of  sugar  Jumped  from  roughly  42  percent 
to  55  percent." 

Refiners'  profits  account  for  less  than  a 
cent-a-pound  of  the  50-cent  Jump  In  retail 
prices,  according  to  a  study  by  economic  con- 
sultants Robert  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.,  con- 
ducted for  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners 
Association. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  projection 
last  January  that  U.S.  sugar  consumption 
would  climb  from  11.5  million  tons  In  lOTS 
to  12.5  million  tons  this  year  fueled  the  rise — 
pushing  the  price  of  sugar  up  50  percent 
overnight,  according  to  Rep.  Dawson  Mathls 
(O-Oa.),  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  U.S.  now  Is  expected  to  con- 
sume about  11.5  million  tons  this  year. 

Rep.  Peter  Peyser  (R-N.T.)  charged  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  oll-rlch  Arab  coun- 
tries have  been  colluding  to  drive  the  price 
of  sugar  up  on  world  markets.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary William  E.  Simon,  who  opened  the 
hearings,  said  the  Treasury  has  studied  large 
Soviet  and  Arab  purchases  "and  I  can  report 
to  you  this  morning  that  we  find  no  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  between  them  to  hoard  or 
drive  up  the  price  of  sugar.  That  Is  one  Idea 
wa  can  dismiss  Immediately." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  25,  1974] 
IMQmar  Hears  or  WrKorAix  In  StrsAB 

INBUSTRT    PaOFTTS 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

WASHrNCTON,  Novem'jer  25. — A  Govern- 
ment staff  study  made  public  today  con- 
cluded that  "all  sectors  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry"  have  realized  "very  large  windfall 
gains"  from  the  recent  big  Increp.ses  in  sugar 
prices. 

The  study,  which  was  made  public  as  the 
new  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
opened  two  days  of  hearings  on  the  sugar 
situation,  did  not  attempt  to  fix  any  blame 
for  the  rise  in  sug.ir  prices. 

Its  author,  Bruce  Walter  of  the  council's 
staff,  merely  analyzed  w'jat  had  happened  in 
various  sectors  of  the  sugar  Industry,  con- 
cluding that  all  of  them,  including  the 
growers  of  sugar  beets  and  cane,  had  shared 
in  the  "much  higher"  profitability  of  sugar. 

Other  witnesses  at  the  hearing  Included 
producers  and  refiners  of  sugar  and  both 
Individual  and  commercial  con.sumers. 
Among  the  less  familiar  a.ssertions  and  argu- 
ments that  they  made  were  the  following: 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  executive  director 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  said 
that  a  "gross  mistake"  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  In  January,  which  publicly  pre- 
dicted a  million-ton  Increase  in  United 
States    sugar    consiunptlon    this   year,    had 


helped  to  create  the  rise  In  sugar  prices.  The 
estimate  would  have  proved  excessive,  even 
If  the  jump  In  prices  had  not  discouraged 
sugar  consumption,  she  said. 

Ellen  Haas  of  the  National  Consumers 
League  suggested  that  the  council,  which 
has  no  power  to  order  price  cuts,  determine 
what  a  fair  price  for  sugar  would  be  and  to 
pu'illsh  this  flgxire  as  a  "guideline"  lor  the 
Industry  and  consumers. 

William  A.  Qulnlan,  general  counsel  of  the 
Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  said 
that  many  of  the  nation's  20,000  bakeries, 
most  of  them  small,  neighborhood  busi- 
nesses, were  threatened  with  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  higher  prices  of  sugar,  shortening, 
eggs  aud  other  Ingredients.  He  asked  for  au 
emergency  subsidy  by  the  Government  to 
bring  down  sugar  prices  to  consumers. 

Elinor  C.  Guggenhelmer,  who  is  the  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  Citys  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  proposed  that  C3ngre.ss 
repeal  the  tariff  on  sugar,  which  Is  0.625 
cent  per  pound  on  raw  sugar.  "There  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  protect  our  domestic  In- 
dustry from  Import  competition,  and  such 
tariffs  only  add  to  our  already  Incredibly 
high  prices,"  .she  said. 

AGP.rEMENT    ON     ONE    r.lCTOB 

Among  the  many,  sometimes  conflicting 
reasons  given  by  various  witnesses  for  the 
near-quadrupling  of  sugar  prices  In  the  last 
year,  there  v.-as  one  essentially  undisputed 
reason — world  demand  for  sugar  has  risen 
faster  than  world  production. 

In  general,  producers  and  refiners  of  sugar 
saw  this  as  the  whole  reason  for  the  pries 
Increase,  whereas  representatives  of  both 
commercial  and  household  users  of  sugar 
felt  that  the  underlying  supply-and-demand 
picture  was  only  part  of  the  cause. 

Other  causes  suggested  by  one  or  more  wit- 
nesses Included  the  following: 

Speculation  In  sugar  futures,  which  Is  less 
regulated  than  It  might  have  been  had  the 
Nixon  Administration  not  opposed  legisla- 
tion imposing  more  regulation. 

Speculative  purchases  of  sugar  by  Arab 
nations  that  are  using  the  profits  from  oil 
to   make   additional   money   in  sugar. 

The  uncertainties  created  by  Congression'il 
refusal  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  which  for 
decades  put  a  floor  under  the  prices  charged 
for  sugar  In  the  United  States  by  limiting 
how  much  sugar  could  be  imported. 

Profiteering  by  sugar  producers,  especially 
those  who  refine  sugar  from  sugar  beets 
rather  than  cane.  The  refining  process  for 
beets  is  simpler  than  for  cane,  several  wit- 
nesses point  out,  and  the  co.st  of  raising 
sugar  beets  has  not  risen  the  way  the  world 
price  for  cane  siigar  has. 

PROFIT     INCBEASFS     CITED 

Witness  after  witness  representing  users 
of  sugar  cited  the  large  Increases  In  profits 
this  year  of  sugar  refiners — more  than  400 
per  cent  In  the  case  of  the  Amstar  Corpora- 
tion, the  largest  1,200  per  cent  In  the  case 
of  the  Great  Western  United  Corporation, 
and  even  more  In  the  case  of  at  least  one 
smaller  refiner. 

Edward  D.  Hollander,  a  consulting  econo- 
mist representing  the  cane  sugar  refiners, 
said  that  a  year  ago,  "the  sugar  rcflmng  m- 
dustry  was  operating  almost  without  a  profit" 
because  of  price  controls. 

He  said  that  Industry  profits,  even  If  cal- 
culated on  a  b.nsls  that  counts  as  profit  the 
r.-lndfall  from  the  Increased  value  of  stigar 
Inventories,  amount  to  "Jtist  over  1  cent  a 
pound."  The  increase  that  this  profit  repre- 
sents from  the  "fraction  of  a  cent"  that  was 
realized  in  earlier  years  is  "do  small  as  to  be 
hardly  relevant  to  the  Increase  we  have  seen 
in  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar,"  he 
added. 

A  grand  Jury  has  been  Investigating  pos- 
sibly illegal  marketing  practices  by  the  In- 
dustry and  Is  expected  to  bring  indictments, 
according  to  several  wltne-^ses  But  these  wit- 


nesses also  said  that  the  Industry  practices 
that  have  been  Investigated  by  the  grand 
Jury  do  not  extend  into  this  year,  when  the 
huge  price  mcreases  took  place. 

A  class  action  suit  filed  in  Denver  Federal 
court  has  charged  that  the  Great  Western 
United  Corporation's  sugar  subsidiary  short- 
changed sugar  beet  growers  by  $246.3-mllllon. 

The  suit  filed  by  a  Kansas  sugar  beet 
grower,  alleged  Great  Western  "deliberately" 
paid  growers  less  than  what  they  were  en- 
titled to  under  existing  contracts  In  order 
that  the  sugar  company  could  meet  Its  pre- 
ferred dividend  obligations  and  to  satisfy  the 
preferred  stock's  sinking-fund  obligations. 

I'he  suit  charged  that  Great  Western  told 
growers  on  Nov.  4  It  would  pay  $26.25  a  ton, 
plus  an  expected  Government  payment  of 
$2.33  a  ton. 

But  under  the  terms  of  the  1974  contract, 
the  suit  said.  Great  Western  should  have 
paid  growers  an  initial  $80.61  a  ton.  since 
the  contract  ties  the  price  of  sugar  beets  to 
the  average  net  return  to  Great  Western  on 
sugar. 

BLAME     FOR     DISASTER     IN     THE 
HOUSING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
occasion,  we  in  Congi'ess  are  accused  of 
being  divisive,  of  being  too  partisan  and 
seeking  to  place  blame  rather  than  find 
solutions  to  problems  confronting  our 
Nation.  It  is  also  said  that  we  are  not 
able  to  foi-mulate  and  carry  forth  eco- 
nomic policies  bccau.3e  v>e  speak  with  too 
many  voices. 

There  is  a  certain  truth  to  all  of  this. 
At  times  we  do  speak  with  too  many 
voices.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
speak  with  one  voice,  as  we  did  in  pass- 
ing the  $7.75  billion  housing  assistance 
legislation  recently,  we  e.xpect  the  ad- 
ministration to  listen.  It  seems  that  it 
did  not. 

This  housing  assistance  was  author- 
ized in  response  to  the  dismal  housing 
picture  through  Julj- 1974.  In  that  month 
housing  starts  nationally  had  fallen  to 
1.3  million  units  at  an  annual  seasonally 
adjusted  rate,  a  decline  of  40  percent 
since  1972.  Building  permits  is.sued.  a 
good  indicator  of  future  trends  in  hous- 
ing construction,  had  fallen  to  an  annual 
rate  of  some  950,000  units.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  was 
at  10  percent.  Clearly  some  strong  action 
was  needed. 

In  recognition  of  this  disaster,  and  in 
an  effort  to  ameliorate  the  unequal  bur- 
den on  the  housing  industry  of  the  ad- 
ministration "s  tight  money  policy,  Con- 
gress voted  to  supply  some  $7.75  billion 
in  needed  housing  assistance  funds  to  the 
mortgage  markets.  This  would  be  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  such  Federal  assist- 
ance funds,  and  a  boost  badly  needed  to 
reduce  interest  rates  and  make  mortgage 
money  available. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  strong,  positive 
step  taken  by  Congress  to  reduce  unem- 
plosrment  and  to  keep  down  interest 
rates.  It  would  not  be  inflationary  be- 
cause of  the  high  level  of  idle  capacity  in 
the  construction  industry.  Yet,  tilings 
got  v.orse,  much  worse,  not  better.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  hous- 
ing depression  since  1970.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  ex- 
ceeds 12  percent.  Housing  starts  in  Octo- 
ber fell  for  the  fourth  straight  month  to 
an  annual  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of 
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1  124  000  units,  33  percent  below  the  rate 
iA  October  1973  and  10  percent  below 

And  the  prospects  for  a  future  recovery 
are  bleak.  Building  permit  issuance  re- 
ports indicate  further  sharp  declines  in 
the  months  ahead.  In  fact,  the  October 
figure  of  802,000  building  permits  issued 
at  an  annual  rate  is  the  lowest  since 
December,  1966.  Tlie  number  of  building 
pennits  Issued  nationally  has  fallen  now 
for  7  straight  months. 

The  Congress  took  strong  action  this 
fall  to  reverse  this  depression— a  depres- 
sion which  has  resulted  in  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  building  which  is  necessar>' 
for  everyone  to  enjoy  decent  housing. 
This  depression  has  seen  housing  starts 
fall  by  55  percent  since  1972,  and  build- 
ing permits  being  issued  fall  by  an  in- 
credible 65  percent  since  that  same  year. 
But  clearly,  things  did  not  go  as  Con- 
gress expected.  The  housing  industry  con- 
tinues to  be  a  disaster  sector.  Housing 
starts  continue  to  fall  to  depression  levels. 
Moi-tgage  bankers  and  thrift  institutions 
are  not  significantly  increasing  their 
mortgage  lending  activities. 

What  has  happened  to  short-circuit  tl\e 
Congress'  effort  to  stimulate  housing? 

There  is  one  major  answer:  President 
Ford  has  not  yet  acted  to  utilize  these 
housing  assistance  funds. 

In  fact,  as  of  today,  less  than  $2  billion 
of  the  authorized  $7.75  billion  in  assist- 
ance funds  has  been  released  by  the 
administration.  There  are  apparently  no 
plans  at  all  for  releasing  $4.75  billion 
of  these  funds.  This  is  a  serious  situation 
and  one  which  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue.  The  Congress  has  sought  to 
deal  with  the  housing  depression,  but  it 
is  blocked  by  the  President's  inaction. 

The  President  has  not  specified  the 
reasons  for  his  refusal  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources made  available  by  Congress  for 
housing.  Are  these  funds  inflationary? 
No.  Are  these  funds  not  wanted  by  the 
housing  industry?  No,  they  are  desper- 
ately wanted.  Will  the  use  of  these  funds 
Increase  tmemployment?  No,  it  will  sei-ve 
directly  to  reduce  miemployment.  Will 
the  use  of  these  funds  raise  interest 
rates?  No,  it  will  force  them  down.  Will 
the  Mse  of  these  funds  worsen  our  reces- 
sion? No,  it  will  directly  cause  production 
to  increase. 

So  there  we  have  it.  Mr.  President. 
Congi-ess  acts  to  reduce  interest  rates,  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  to  increase 
output,  and  the  President  still  appears 
unwilling  to  implement  what  we  have 
done.  By  not  utilizing  even  one-half  of 
these  housing  assistance  funds,  he  may 
\iltimately  have  to  take  the  blame  for  the 
results  of  inaction  now. 

The  housing  industry  will  recover 
eventually.  Interest  rates  on  mortgages 
will  one  day  fall  below  10  percent.  And 
most  of  those  unemployed  carpenters, 
plumbers,  bricklayers,  and  ditch  diggers 
will  someday  find  new  jobs  to  take  them 
off  the  welfare  roles— where  they  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  first  place.  And  they 
will  remember  who  authorized  the  sub- 
stantial $7.75  billion  in  housing  assist- 
ance funds  when  times  were  tough  and 
getting  tougher.  They  will  also  remember 
who  delayed  using  even  one-half  of  those 
fimds  that  could  put  th;m  back  to  work. 


Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  calling  on  President 
Ford  to  pick  up  the  slack  and  use  the  full 
amount  of  housing  assistance  funds  we 
made  available  to  him.  We  are  not  asking 
him  to  take  a  bold  new  step.  The  Con- 
gress did  that.  But  we  cannot  cari-y 
througli  to  the  end  and  significantly  help 
the  housing  industry  if  he  faUs  to  act 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  Associated  Press  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  18, 
1974,  on  the  serious  decline  in  housing 
starts,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  Lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Housing  Starts  Drop  by  0.7  Percfnt  in 

October 
The  number  of  new  houses  started  by 
builders  edged  further  downward  In  October, 
the  government  reported  yesterday,  deep- 
ening the  slide  that  has  gripped  the  mdustry 
for  two  years. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  new  starts 
dropped  for  the  fovurth  month  Ui  a  row  to  a 
total  of  1.124  million  units  at  an  annual  rate. 
The  rate  was  off  by  seven-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  from  September. 

It  was  the  latest  In  what  has  been  a  steady 
decline  from  1972,  when  new  homes  were 
being  started  at  a  rate  of  2.3  million  a  year. 
The  Commerce  figures  Indicated  further 
deterioration  in  the  home  buUdlng  Industry 
in  the  months  ahead.  The  number  of  buUd- 
iiig  permits  Issued  during  the  month  totaled 
the  equivalent  of  802,000  units. 

It  was  the  seventh  monthly  decltoe  and 
the  fewest  building  permits  Issued  since  the 
743,000  handed  out  In  December  1966.  Permit 
issuances  \isually  anticipate  new  starts  by 
from  three  to  six  months. 

The  steady  drop  In  home  building  comes 
despite  transfusions  of  nearly  $20  bUllon  by 
the  federal  government  this  year  to  ease  a 
scarcity  of  loans  for  home  buyers  and  high 
Interest  rates. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  which  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  money  for  home  buymg, 
have  reported  they  expect  to  have  more 
money  to  lend  In  the  months  ahead.  And  In- 
terest rates  have  eased  slightly  from  the  na- 
tional average  In  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

But  unlike  earlier  expectations  that  a 
healthy  housing  mdustry  this  year  would 
lead  the  way  to  a  general  economic  recovery. 
Industry  officials  now  expect  It  wlU  be  well 
Into  1975  before  any  upturn  to  houstog  Is 
possible. 

The  National  A,ssoclation  of  Home  Builders 
estimates  that  housing  starts  will  drop  to  1 
million  or  lower  this  year.  That's  half  of 
what  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  estimated  as  necessary  to 
provide  Americans  with  decent  housing. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  FEDERAL  INLAND 
WATERWAYS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion earlier  this  month  I  strongly  urged 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Inland 
Waterways  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Transjwrtation. 

I  bcli:;ve  this  reorganization  proposal 
requires  priority  attention  in  light  of  the 
vital  importance  ol  our  inland  waterways 
and  the  increasing  demands  being  placed 
on  tills  transportation  network. 

Major  sectors  of  the  economy  in  Min- 
nesota, as  well  as  many  other  States, 
depend  upon  inland  waterways  freight 


carriage.  The  Port  of  Duluth  is  the  i;ft- 
blood  of  that  area,  and  the  upper  harbor 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Is  vital  lo 
industrial  development. 

By  1972  the  amoimt  of  freight  carried 
on  our  inland  waterways  had  doubled 
in  only  two  decades,  to  over  338  billion 
ton-miles.  One-fifth  of  all  the  Nation's 
freight  is  transported  on  the  inland  wa- 
terways. 

Therefore,  I  find  it  incredible  there  is 
no  single  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  overall  responsibility  to  ini- 
tiate and  coordinate  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  watei-ways  and  trans- 
portation, and  to  coordinate  regulatory 
functions  to  promote  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  in  this  system  which  is 
so  vital  to  our  national  interests.  In- 
stead, there  appears  to  be  a  confusing 
matrix  of  responsibilities  shared  by  at 
least  seven  Federal  agencies.  Whatever 
the  capabilities  and  accomplishments  of 
these  agencies  may  be,  the  lack  of  an 
organization  plan  and  program  for  in- 
tegrated transport  regulation  and  de- 
velopment on  the  inland  waterways  can 
only  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  car- 
riers, shippers,  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Inland  Waterways 
Administration  merits  Senate  consider- 
ation and  action  early  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Tiansportation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows:  _     „ 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  6, 1974. 
Hon.  CLAm)E  S.  BRDrecAR, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Seceetart:  As  you  may  know, 
over  the  years  I  have  been  a  strong  exponent 
of  the  development  and  utilization  of  our 
Nation's  inland  waterways  as  a  cost-effective 
transportation  system  and  as  a  vital  com- 
ponent in  regional  development  and  In  the 
promotion  of  commerce  for  associated  port 
faclUUes. 

There  appears  to  be  no  clear  line  of  au- 
thority In  the  executive  branch  with  respect 
to  Inland  waterways  development  and  com- 
merce. Rather,  responslbUltles  appear  to  be 
shared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (Office  of  Domestic  Ship- 
ping) ;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(regulating  some  16  percent  of  Inland  water- 
way ton-miles) ;  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission (with  respect  to  coastal  ports);  the 
Department  of  Transportation — specifically, 
the  VS.  Coast  Guard  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation;  and  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority. 

However,  commerce  on  our  inland  water- 
ways Is  of  major  Importance.  In  1972,  freight 
carried  on  Inland  waterways  and  the  Grea: 
Lakes  reached  over  338  bUllon  ton-mUes.  This 
was  more  than  twice  the  freight  carriage  level 
In  1950.  About  one-fifth  of  all  the  Nation's 
freight  Is  carried  on  the  inland  waterways— 
conslsttag  chiefly  of  coal,  grain,  svigar.  Iron 
ore,  forest  products,  petroleum,  chemicals, 
sand,  and  large  seml-finlshed  and  finished 
product-?. 

This  commerce  is  highly  ImporUut  to  the 
economy  of  Great  Lakes  ports,  IncUidlne 
Duluth  and  other  Minnesota  terrnmals.  In 
addition,  the  Inland  waterway  pons  of  Mlu- 
ueapolis  a:id  St.  Paul  handled  over  6.4  miUiou 
ions  In  1070.  and  eveii  thlt.  amount  is  .smnll 
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in  comparison  to  the  tonnage  handled  by 
such  major  Inland  ports  as  St.  Louis,  Mem- 
piils.  Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  dramatic  dimensions  of  our  Inland 
vVHterway  system  and  its  major  Impact  on 
commerce  are  probably  not  generally  well 
known.  We  are  talkUig  about  a  system  that 
includes  25,543  miles  of  federally  improved 
navigable  Inland  channels,  exclusive  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  where  38  states  with  95 
percent  of  the  population  have  commercial 
transportation  services  by  vessels.  We  are 
describing  a  large-scale  ship-building  and 
carrier  Industry — Including  1,849  companies 
engaged  In  commercial  operations  on  the 
inland  waters;  and  in  which  80,000  persons 
are  employed  aboard  an  inland  fleet  of  over 
17,500  dry  cargo  barges  and  scows,  more  than 
3.400  tank  barges,  and  4.278  towboats  and 
tugs. 

The  Alaskan,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  Inter- 
coastal  Waterways,  and  the  major  Missis- 
sippi system  with  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri  River  tributaries  are  perhaps 
i^est  known  and  have  been  of  incalculable 
importance  in  the  economic  growth  of  large 
sectors  of  our  Nation.  The  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  established  the  lai'gest 
inland  navigation  system  on  the  continent. 
But  inland  channels  on  other  rivers,  as  well 
as  constructed  waterways  and  canals,  have 
also  achieved  significant  regional  economic 
development  in  Washington,  California, 
Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Illinois, 
States  bordering  on  tributaries  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Bays,  and  New  Tork 
with  the  Hudson  River-State  Barge  Canal 
system. 

My  point  In  outlining  the  scope  and  im- 
portance of  the  miand  waterways  is  to 
emphasize  their  key  role  in  the  Nation's 
transportation  system.  However,  this  role  Is 
not  reflected  in  tlie  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  except  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation.  The  signifi- 
cant absence  of  a  DOT  agency  on  our  Inland 
waterways  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
DOT  does  have  separate  Administrations  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  regula- 
tion in  the  public  interest  of  America's  avi- 
ation, highway,  railroad,  and  luban  mass 
transit  systems. 

In  this  time  of  profound  public  concern 
over  forces  contributing  to  inflation,  and  as 
we  face  simultaneously  the  spectre  of  reces- 
sion and  energy  supply  shortages,  It  is  highly 
important  to  organize  Federal  policies  and 
prog;rams  to  promote  those  sectors  which 
can  help  stabilize  and  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy. In  this  regard,  two  facts  about  Inland 
waterways  transportation  merit  very  close 
attention:  first,  it  requires  less  energy  per 
ton-mile  than  any  other  method  of  freight 
distribution;  and  second,  shipping  costs  per 
ton-mile  are  significantly  lower  than  for 
several  other  transportation  services. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  public  interest  with  respect 
to  our  inland  waterways  were  recognized 
very  early  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  with 
the  enactment  in  1824  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors on  a  planned  basis.  Several  transporta- 
tion l,<iws  in  the  present  century  have  under- 
scored the  importance  of  tlie  waterways  sys- 
tem, and  steps  have  been  taken  periodically 
to  promote  its  development,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration In  1924. 

More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing legislative  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  technological  modernl- 
zHtion  and  continued  expansion  of  Inland 
waterways  transportation.  This  includes 
legislation  passed  by  the  92d  Congress  to 
reqiiire  radio-telephone  communications, 
and  Amendments  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Act.  enacted  by  the  93d  Congress,  relating 
to  mixed  cargoes  including  dry  bulk  com- 
'noditles. 


The  pressures  of  expanding  commerce  on 
the  inland  waterways  will  require  increased 
attention  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  We  must  examine  closely  the  need 
and  feasibility  of  modernizing  navigations 
systems,  where  It  is  contended  that  obsolete 
harbor  and  channel  installations  will  ham- 
per the  substantial  ton-mile  carriage  in- 
crease expected  over  the  next  ten  years.  It 
is  Important,  however,  that  industry  and 
government  work  cooperatively  at  any  early 
stage  in  studying  and  recommending  appro- 
priate and  equitable  measures  for  financing 
such  capital  improvement*  and  on-going 
operational  costs. 

Such  cooperation  was  evident  in  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Maritime  Administration  In 
1972,  which  has  resulted  in  the  proposal  of  a 
five-year  program.  This  would  be  important 
in  achieving  effective  admUilstratlon  of  the 
Federal  Ship  Financing  program  tmder  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  recently  amended  to 
permit  participation  by  inland  waterway  car- 
riers, where  MarAd  is  currently  committed 
to  about  $53  million  in  financing  for  barges 
and  towboats. 

However,  the  implications  of  continuing 
technological  innovations  in  inland  water- 
ways shipping  will  require  serious  study  and 
appropriate  response  on  a  broader  scope  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  When  we  confront  such 
matters  as  increased  horsepower  of  tugs  and 
towboats.  expanded  loads  resulting  from  in- 
tegrated barge  carriage,  contalnerlzatlon  and 
barge  redesign,  and  more  recently,  develop- 
ments in  Seabee  and  LASH  systems  for  the 
carriage  of  barges,  as  well  as  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  increased  traffic,  it  Is  clear 
that  piecemeal  approaches  by  multiple  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  rapid  developments  In  this 
major  transportation  system  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

We  need  to  establish  a  central  reference 
point  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  col- 
lation and  analysis  of  Federal  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  actions  affecting  the  Inland 
waterways,  and  for  coordinating  and  clear- 
hig  national  policies  affecting  this  vital  trans- 
portation system.  We  must  develop  Inte- 
grated transport  regulation  to  correct  any 
confusion,  unnecessary  delay,  and  unjusti- 
fiable expense,  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
clearly  defined  supportive  policies,  all  of 
which  work  to  the  detriment  of  carriers,  con- 
sumers, and  shippers. 

I  believe  the  most  serious  oonslderatlon 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Inland  Waterways  Admmistration 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  purpose  of  this  Administration  would  l>e 
to  Initiate  and  coordinate  programs  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  the  water- 
ways and  transportation,  and  to  coordinate 
regulatory  functions  toward  promoting  safe 
and  efficient  transportation  in  this  system. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  in  the  development 
of  this  reorganization  plan,  the  resolution  of 
present  functions  of  various  Federal  agencies, 
regional  commissions,  and  State  government 
offices,  affecting  the  inland  waterways  and  as- 
sociated industries,  would  be  a  complex  task. 
But  I  believe  such  a  reorganization  Is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  establish  clear  priorities  and 
sharply  define  responsibilities  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  promoting  and  utilizing  ef- 
fectively this  vital  part  of  our  transporta- 
tion and  commerce  network. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  views  on 
this  proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

HtTBERT  H.  HlMrHREY. 


EXTENSION  OP  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  completion  of  congressional 
action  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  Emer- 


gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
H.R.  16757.  This  bill  is  now  awaiting  the 
President's  signature.  As  the  author  of 
the  original  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  after  a  revision  of  the  extension 
period,  S.  3717,  I  am  gratified  by  this 
expedited  congressional  response  to  a 
clear  need  for  continued  petroleum  al- 
location and  pricing  oversight  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  im- 
portant act  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
allowed  to  expire,  the  prices  of  all  crude 
oil  and  oil  products  will  rise  to  the  price 
of  world  oil.  This  will  mean  another  $10 
billion  windfall  for  the  large  oil  corijo- 
rations. 

If  the  President  signs  the  extension. 
Congress  wUl  have  a  chance  to  evaluate 
the  allocation  pi'ogram  and  improve  on 
it.  If  the  Piesident  does  not  sign  tlie  ex- 
tension, tlie  Arabs  will  be  setting  the 
price  of  our  crude  oil  and  that  wUl  mean 
regular  gasoline  will  go  up  another  10 
to  20  cents  per  gallon. 

What  this  legislation  will  do  is  give 
the  consumer  a  break  until  August  31, 
1975,  rather  than  let  tlie  law  expire  on 
February  28,  1975,  shortly  after  the  new 
Congre,ss  convenes.  This  extension  ^^ill 
allow  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  continue  its  allocation  of  petro- 
leum products,  and  i"egulate  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  oil  products.  The  exten- 
sion will  protect  consumers  throughout 
the  United  States  from  the  high  OPEC 
prices  and  another  oil  corporate  rip- 
oJT. 


SOLAR  ENERGY— KEY  TO  OUR 
ENERGY  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  maixv 
Americans  view  solar  energy  as  a  dr^m 
of  tomorrow.  Yet,  there  are  many  apwr 
cations  of  solar  technology  available  for^ 
use  today.  This  is  especially  important 
in  these  times  of  dwindling  energy  sup- 
plies and  growing  environmental  dangers. 

Dr.  HaiTy  Thomason  has  been  living 
in  a  solar  energy  home  which  he  built 
in  District  Heights,  Md.,  for  many  years. 
The  system  he  has  designed  is  able  to 
provide  90  percent  of  the  energy  needs 
of  his  home  during  the  winter  months. 
This  is  quite  an  accomplishment,  one  I 
have  known  of  for  a  long  time,  but  one 
that  only  now  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Issued  a  press  release  commend- 
ing the  success  of  Dr.  Thomason's  solar 
energy  system.  Initiatives  like  that  of  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Thomason  are  what 
America  needs  in  these  critical  times.  He 
is  a  man  of  vision  who  has  spent  a  life- 
time perfecting  a  system  from  which  our 
Nation  can  now  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  PEA  story  of  November 
1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.«  follows: 
The  StTN — One  Key  to  Oitr  Energy  FurimE 

The  age-old  dream  of  harnessing  the  sun's 
energy  is  moving  close  to  reality.  Solar  energy 
is  expected  to  I'elp  ea.se  America's  energy 
shortages  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Its  po- 
tential is  enormous.  Scientists  sav  that  the 
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amount  of  sunlight  shed  on  the  surface  of 
Lake  Erie  in  just  1  day  is  equal  to  all  the 
energy  consumed  by  Americans  In  1  year. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  ha« 
been  directed  by  the  President  to  present  a 
plan  (Blueprmt)  offertog  alternative  energy 
policies  for  managing  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources in  the  future.  The  name  of  this  am- 
bitious effort  is  "Project  Independence."  PEA 
conducted  public  hearmgs  in  ten  locations 
throughout  the  country  seeking  suggestions 
from  industry,  government,  and  private 
citizens. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  new 
sources  of  energy  is  sun  power  or  solar  en- 
ergy. Increasing  interest  in  this  free  inex- 
haustible energy  sourc*  has  prompted  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  for  research  to 
develop  economical  and  efficient  ways  of  bar- 
uessmg  this  nonpoUutmg  resource. 

For  the  past  15  years  Harry  Thomason.  a 
patent  attorney  and  inventor  of  District 
Heights,  Maryland,  has  been  building  and 
living  In  solar-heated  homes.  He  has  lived  lu 
his  present  home  for  13  years  using  solar  en- 
ergy for  90  percent  of  his  winter  heating 
needs. 

The  Inventor's  heatintj  sys-iem  is  very  sim- 
ple. A  l,600-gallo)i  water  tank  rests  on  a  bed 
of  baseball-size  stones  located  in  the  base- 
ment and  is  used  to  co'ilect  wa'icr  that  has 
been  heated  by  the  stm.  The  water  is  circu- 
lated during  the  sunlight  hours  by  a  pump. 
Pipes  from  the  tank  lo  the  ro»jf  have  small 
holes  that  allow  the  water  to  flow  freely 
through  the  simple  solar  collector.  The  water 
returnmg  to  the  tank  from  the  roof  In  turn 
warms  the  bed  of  stone.?.  A  small  '^ -horse- 
power blower  circulates  the  warmth  collected 
in  the  stonebed,  and  the  house  is  heated. 

A  report  prepared  in  support  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration's  •Project  Independ- 
ence BUieprint'  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
heating  a  house  with  solar  energy  is  com- 
petitive with  electric  space  heating  in  most 
areas  of  the  country.  Presently  there  are 
about  70  solar  houses  that  have  been  built 
with  different  systems  by  various  developers. 
A  number  of  manufacturei-s  have  built  sev- 
eral solar  heated  schools  under  grants  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  These  are 
all  part  of  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  hopes  to  find  the  most  economical 
method  of  utilizing  this  resource. 


DEATH  OF  SILAS  C.  McMEEKIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Silas 
C.  McMeekin,  longtime  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  died  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  on  October  15.  In  his 
72  years,  Mr.  McMeekin  distinguished 
himself  as  a  bushiessman,  a  churchman, 
and  a  civic  leader.  He  also  made  innu- 
merable friends  inside  and  outside  lii-s 
native  State.  I  was  privileged  to  be  one 
of  these,  and  I  wish  to  record  my  pride  in 
his  record  of  achievement  and  my  deep 
sorrow  that  it  has  now  come  to  an  end. 

As  a  busines.sman,  Mr.  McMeekin  was 
a  man  of  equal  creativity  and  energy. 
He  had  the  imagination  to  see  the  value 
of  new  idea.s  and  the  practical  skills  to 
put  them  into  effect.  He  demonstrated 
these  qualities  in  his  fii'st  years  with 
S.C.E.  &  G.  when,  fresh  out  of  Clemson 
University,  he  organized  the  company's 
first  dispatching  system. 

He  left  the  company  hi  1935  lo  manage 
electric  companies  in  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  but  re- 
turned in  1944  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. In  1946,  he  was  elected  president. 
In  that  position,  he  introduced  natural 
gas  into  the  area  in  1954,  founding  the 
South  Carolina  Natural  Gas  Co.  as  a 


subsidiary  of  S.C.E.  &  G.  Tlie  new  com- 
pany was  soon  serving  45  commimities. 

In  the  1960's,  he  helped  to  establish 
the  Carolinas-Virginla  Nuclear  Power 
Associates,  Inc.  The  nuclear  plant  at 
Parr,  S.C.  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  his 
endeavor.  Another  was  a  regionwlde  net- 
work for  the  interchange  of  power. 

Always  a  firm  believer  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  he  led  a  movement  in 
1964  to  purchase  the  pubUcly  owned 
Santee-Cooirer  power  facilities.  This 
movement  v.as  ultimately  imsuccessful, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  career  that 
better  exemplifies  the  potential  of  free 
enterprise  than  Mr.  McMeekin's.  When 
he  retired  as  president  of  S.C.E.  &  G.  in 
1966  to  become  chah-man  of  the  board, 
he  had  increased  the  company's  patron- 
age from  95,000  to  236,000  customers. 

As  a  chiuxhman,  he  was  able  to  use 
his  business  acumen  in  the  service  of  liis 
faith.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Columbia  and  led  the 
Church's  rebuilding  program. 

As  a  civic  leader,  his  accomplishments 
are  ahnost  too  numerous  to  describe.  It 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  mention 
his  work  on  behalf  of  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, for  it  was  there  that,  as  fellow 
members  of  the  class  of  1923,  we  began 
our  long  and  close  friendship.  At  differ- 
ent times,  he  was  president  of  the  Clem- 
son Alumni  Corp.  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Clemson  University  Foundation,  and  the 
luiiverslty  signified  its  indebtedness  to 
him  by  naming  him  an  honorary  doctor 
of  engineering  In  1955.  Other  educa- 
tional institutions  that  he  served  were 
Columbia  College  In  Columbia,  S.C,  and 
Queens  College  of  Charlotte,  N.C 

In  otlier  equally  important  causes,  he 
Rave  valuable  help  and  leadership  to  the 
Community  Chest,  the  United  War  Fund 
and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Somehow, 
he  ako  found  time  to  help  found  the 
Palmetto  Club,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute,  and  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  Soutlieastem  Electric 
Exchange  and  the  South  Carolina  So- 
ciety of  Engineers. 

In  short  Silas  McMeekin  did  the  work  of 
10  men  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  anyone 
to  take  his  place.  I  wish  to  extenc  my 
deeiJest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mat- 
tie  Tidwell  McMeekin;  his  daughter,  Mi's. 
Ladson  H.  Boyle,  of  Simiter;  his  son.  S. 
C.  McMeekin,  Jr.,  of  Columbia;  his  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Ruby  McMeekin  Stone  and 
Mrs.  Mamie  McMeekin  Durham,  of 
Chester:  his  two  brothers.  Thomas  R. 
McMeekin,  of  Cheraw.  and  Robert  P. 
McMeekin,  of  Jenkinsville ;  and  his  five 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Meekin's death,  a  number  of  articles  and 
editorials  about  him  were  published  in 
newspapers  throughout  South  Carolina. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  such  rep- 
resentative accounts  be  printed  hi  the 
Congressional  Record  as  follows:  "Re- 
tired S.C.E.  &  G.  Chief  Silas  McMeekin 
Dies,"  Tlie  State,  Columbia,  S.C.  Octob- 
er 15. 1974 ;  "S.C.E.  k  G.  OflBcial  McMeek- 
in To  Be  Buried  Tomorrow,"  Tlie  Colum- 
bia Record.  Columbia,  S.C,  October  15, 
1974;  "S.  C  McMeekin,  Retued  Head  of 
S.C.E.  &G.  Dies,"  The  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post,  Charleston,  S.C,  October  15, 
1974;  "Silas  Mf-Meekin  Funeral  Today." 


Tlie  News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C. 
October  16,  1974;  "Silas  C.  McMeekin," 
The  Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  October  16,  1974;  "McMeekin 
Served  Well,"  The  Columbia  Record,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  October  18, 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Coiiunbla  (S.C.)  State. 
Oct.  15,  1974  J 

RtTiKiD  SCE&G  Chief  Sh-as  McMtekik 
Dss 

Silas  C.  McMeekin,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  retired  president  of  the  South  CarolUia 
Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  and  long  a  South- 
eastern utiUty  leader,  died  Monday  in  Rich- 
land Memorial  Ho6plt.al.  He  was  72. 

Mr.  McMeekin  beaded  the  South  Carolina 
Electric  and  Gas  Co.  during  a  period  of  un- 
precedented gi-owth  for  the  company  and  iu 
services  and  for  the  23-coiuity  area  In  which 
it  operates. 

Under  bis  dh-ection,  the  company  cham- 
pioned industrial  growth,  brought  In  the 
area's  first  natural  gas  and  effected  tne 
ptuThase  of  the  South  Carolina  Power  Co. 
of  Charleston. 

Mr.  McMeekin  graduated  from  Clemson 
University  In  1923  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Blair,  a  son  of  the  late 
lliomas  L.  and  Ida  Ruff  McMeekin. 

For  12  years  be  served  In  the  production, 
transmission  and  distribution  divisions  be- 
fore organizing  the  first  dispatching  system 
of  the  company  and  becoming  asi>lst8i>r 
bupermtendeut  of  operations. 

In  1935  be  became  general  manager  of  a 
group  of  electric  companies  centered  lu  Mih- 
soiuri.  In  1936,  be  was  elected  president  oi' 
these  companies  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came general  manager  of  affiliated  companiec 
in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

He  returned  to  South  Cairolina  lu  1944 
when  he  was  named  executive  vice  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  compan> 
In  1946.  Mr.  McMeekin  was  44,  and  the  com- 
pany was  serving  10  counties  with  a  popula- 
tion of  235,000.  There  were  30,000  electrii- 
customers  and  12,000  users  of  gas. 

By  the  time  he  retired  from  the  presldeuv'-/ 
In  1966,  (to  become  chairman  of  the  board), 
the  company  had  236,000  electric  customer* 
and  95,000  who  were  buying  gas. 

In  1954  through  Mr.  McMeekin's  Initiative. 
natural  gas  was  brought  into  the  area.  He 
organized  a  subsidiary  which  became  the 
South  Carolina  Natural  Gas  Co.  which  r^as 
soon  supplymg  natural  gas  to  45  cities  and 
towns. 

Mr.  McMeekin  headed  an  Investor-ow  r.ed 
utility  at  a  time  of  the  growing  operatiuna 
of  publicly-owned  electric  facilities.  He  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  prlvately-finaucfrt 
and  -operated  utilities. 

Under  his  direction,  his  company  initi- 
ated a  move.  Ui  1964,  for  three  privately- 
owned  utilities  to  ptirchase  the  hydroelectric 
and  steam-generating  properties  of  the  pub- 
licly-owned Santee-Cooper  (South  Carolina 
Public  Service  Authority).  Joining  with  him 
in  the  firm  offer  of  purchase  were  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  of  the  Piedmont  and  the  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  of  North  Carolina, 
which  operates  extensively  In  Eastern  Soinh 
Carolina.  Nothing  came  of  this  proposal  and 
Santee-Cooper  operates  today  as  a  public 
property  in  competition  with  the  Soutii 
Carolina  Electric  and  <Hs  Co. 

In  1966  McMeekin  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Arthur  M. 
WiUiams  Jr.  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency. 
McMeekin  moved  to  chairman  of  the  board 
but  retained  the  position  of  chief  executive 
officer.  A  month  later,  Williams  became  chief 
executive  officer  and  McMetkln  retained  the 
ch8irnian.shlp  of  the  Board  a  id  the  E?;e'-u- 
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live  Committee  ami  f  inictioned  as  consultant 
to  management. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Carol Inas -Virgin la  Nuclear  Power 
A.>sociate3  Inc.  This  resulted  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  nuclear  plant  at  Parr,  near 
Columbia. 

Later  this  coordinate  trend  was  to  in- 
clude four  service  companies  In  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Mississippi.  The  plan 
provided  for  an  interchange  of  power  when 
necessary.  The  idea  which  had  looked  ini- 
tially to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  provide 
the  heat  for  steam  generation  of  electric 
power  had  expanded  into  the  mutual  agree- 
ment for  the  intercl-.auge  of  power  through 
a  network. 

McMeekin  v.as  active  in  civic  and  institu- 
tional affair.'?.  He  served  in  several  letidership 
capacities  with  the  Community  Chest  (now 
the  United  Way>,  the  United  War  Fund  and 
the  American  Red  Crcs^.  He  became  chair- 
man of  Columbia  Colleges  rebuilding  fund 
after  that  institution's  di.^nstrous  fire,  and 
was  a  leader  in  tlie  ino\e  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church's  rebuilding  pro^;ram.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  one  of  the  early 
presidents  of  the  Pftlmei  Lo  Club. 

In  the  electrical  utilities  field,  he  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Southeastern  Electric 
Exchange,  a  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute and  a  past  presirient  of  South  Caro- 
lina Society  of  Engineers. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  tlie  Clemson 
Alumni  Corp.:  a  trustee  oi  'he  Clem.son  Uni- 
versity Foundation  and  a  trustee  of  Queen's 
College  at  Charlotte  pud  a  Rotarian. 

One  of  Clemsons  most  active  ali'mni  In 
support  of  tlie  Univer*ii\ .  lie  was  awarded  in 
1955  by  the  UnUer.sity  tht-  h(^norary  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  EiiglneeriMg, 

He  was  a  member  of  i  hi-  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  First  Natioitrtl  Bnnk  of  South 
Carolina. 

He  was  an  elder  nf  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Columbia , 

Mrs.  McMeekin  whs  the  former  Mattle 
Tldwell  of  Rldge-.vay. 

Surviving  are  his  widow:  a  davighter,  Mrs. 
Ladson  H.  Boyle  of  .Sumter:  a  son,  S.  C.  Mc- 
Meekin Jr.  of  Columbia:  two  sisters.  Mrs. 
Ruby  McMeekin  Stone  and  Mrs.  Mamie  M. 
Durham  of  Chester:  two  brothers,  niomas  R. 
McMeekin  of  Cheraw  nnd  Robert  P.  Mc- 
Meekin of  Jenkit!svillc;  and  Ave  grand- 
children. 

Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  in  First 
Pi'esbyterlan  Church  Cemetery,  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Hugh  McClin-e. 

Dunbar  Funeral  Home.  Gervais  Street 
C'napel.  is  in  charge. 

IProm  the  Columbia  tS.C.)   Record,  Oct.  15. 
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SCE&G   Official   McMeekin    To   Be   Buried 

Tomorrow 

Graveside  services  for  Silas  C.  McMeekin 
will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery,  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  McClure. 

Mr.  McMeekin.  72,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  reth-ed  president  of  the  Sovith  Carolina 
Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  and  long  a  Southeast- 
ern vitlllty  leader,  died  yesterday  In  Rich- 
land Memorial  Hospital. 

He   headed    the   South    Carolina   Electric 
.ind  Gas  Co.  during  a  period  of  unprecedent- 
ed growth  for  the  company  and  its  services 
:-.iid  for  the  23-county  area  in  which  It  oper- 
:es. 

Under  his  direction,  the  company  cham- 

>.oned    industrial   growth,   brought   in   the 

•  ea's  first  natural  gas  and  effected  the  pur- 

'  ase  of  the  South  Carolina  Power  Co.  of 

''harleston. 

Mr.  McMeekin  graduated  from  Clemson 
University  in  1923  in  mechanical  engineer- 


ing. He  was  born  in  Blair,  a  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  L.  and  Ida  Ruff  McMeekin. 

For  12  years  he  served  In  the  production 
transmission  and  distribution  divisions  be- 
fore organizing  the  first  dispatching  system 
of  the  company  and  becoming  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  operations. 

In  1935  he  became  general  manager  of  a 
group  of  electric  companies  centered  in  Mis- 
souri. In  1936,  he  was  elected  president  of 
these  companies  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came general  manager  of  affiliated  companies 
in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

He  returned  to  South  Carolinii  in  1944 
when  he  was  named  executive  vice  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  company 
In  1944.  Mr.  McMeekin  was  44.  and  the  com- 
pany wBs  serving  10  counties  with  a  popula- 
tion of  235,000.  There  were  30.000  electric 
cti^tomers  and  12.000  users  of  gas. 

By  the  time  he  retired  from  the  presidency 
in  1966.  (to  become  chairman  of  the  board), 
the  company  had  236.000  electric  customers 
and  95.000  who  were  buying  gas. 

In  1964  through  Mr.  McMeekin's  initia- 
tive, natural  gas  w^as  brought  into  the  area. 
He  organized  a  subsidiary  which  became  the 
South  Carolina  Natural  Gas  Co.  which  was 
soon  ."jupplying  natural  gas  to  45  cities  and 
towns. 

Mr.  McMeekin  headed  an  investor-owned 
i<riiity  at  a  time  of  the  growing  operations 
of  publicly-owned  electric  facilities.  He  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  prlvately-fl- 
nr.iiced   and-operated   utilities. 

Under  his  direction,  his  company  initiated 
n  move,  in  1964,  for  three  privately-owned 
utilities  to  purchase  the  hydroelectric  and 
steam-generating  properties  of  the  publicly- 
owned  Santee-Cooper  (South  Carolina  Pub- 
lic Service  Authority).  Joining  with  him  in 
the  firm  offer  of  purchase  were  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  of  the  Piedmont  and  the  Caro- 
lina Power  and  Light  Co.,  of  North  Carolina, 
which  operates  extensively  in  En.stern  Soutli 
Carolina.  Nothing  came  of  his  proposal  and 
Santee-Cooper  operates  today  as  a  public 
property  in  comi>etltlon  with  the  South  Car- 
olina Electric  and  Gas  Co. 

In  1966  McMeekin  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Directory  for  Arthur  M.  Wil- 
liams Jr.  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency. 
Mr.  McMeekin  moved  to  chairman  of  the 
board  but  retained  the  position  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  A  month  later,  WllllamH  be- 
came chief  executive  officer  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Meekin retained  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  and 
functioned  as  consultant  to  management. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
tlie  Carolinas-VU-gUiia  Nuclear  Power  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  This  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  the  nuclear  plant  at  Parr,  near  Columbia. 

Lal«r  this  coordinate  trend  was  to  Include, 
four  service  companies  in  Georgia.  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Mississippi.  The  plan  provided 
for  au  interchange  of  power  when  necessary. 
The  idea  which  had  looked  initially  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  to  provide  the  heat  for 
steam  generation  of  electric  power  had  ex- 
panded into  the  mutual  agreement  for  the 
interchange  of  power  through  a  network. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  active  In  civic  and  insti- 
tutional affairs.  He  served  in  several  leader- 
ship capacities  with  the  Commimity  Chest 
(now  the  United  Way),  the  United  War  Fund 
and  the  American  Red  Croes.  He  became 
chairman  of  Columbia  College's  rebuilding 
fund  after  that  institution's  disastrous  fire, 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  move  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church's  rebuilding  program. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  the  Palmetto  Club. 

In  the  electrical  utilities  field,  be  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Southeastern  EUectrlo 
Exchange,  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute and  a  past  president  of  South  Carolina 
Society  of  Engineers. 


He  v.as  a  past  president  of  the  Clemson 
Alumni  Corp.:  a  trustee  of  the  Clemson  Uni- 
versity Foundation  and  a  trustee  of  Queen's 
College  at  Charlotte  and  a  Rotarian. 

One  of  Clemson's  most  active  alumni  in 
support  of  the  University,  he  was  awarded 
in  1955  by  the  University  the  honorary  De- 
gree of  Doc'tor  of  Engineering. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  First  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina. 

He  was  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
ClmrcU  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  McMeekin  Is  the  former  Mattle  Tld- 
well of  Rldgeway. 

Surviving  are  his  wife:  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Ladson  H.  Boyle  of  Sumter:  a  son,  S.  C.  Mc- 
Meekin Jr.  of  Columbia;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Ruby  McMeekin  Stone  and  Mrs.  Mamie  M 
Durham  of  Chester:  two  brothers,  Thomas  R. 
McMeekin  of  Cheraw  and  Robert  P.  Mc- 
Meekin of  Jenkinsvllle;  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 

Dunbar  Funeral  Home,  Gervals  Street 
Chapel,  is  in  charge. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  S.  C.  Mc- 
Meekin Memorial  IPTAY  Scholarship  Fund, 
Clemson  University,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Churcli  Memorial  Fund  or  to  the  chrrlj  ol 
one's  choice. 

IFn.in  theChprleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post. 

Oct.  15,  1974] 

S.  C.  McKeekin.  Retired  He.\d  of 

SCE&G,  Dies 

CoLUMBM. — Funeral  services  are  scheduled 
for  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  here  for  Silas  C. 
McMeekin,  chairman  of  the  board  and  reined 
jjresldent  of  South  Carolina  Electric  and  Gas 
Co.  .who  died  Monday  at  the  age  of  72. 

McMeekin  headed  the  utility  during  a  peri- 
od of  unprecedented  growth,  and  under  his 
direction,  the  firm  championed  Industrial 
growth,  brought  in  the  area's  first  natural 
gas  and  effected  the  purcha.se  of  the  South 
Carolina  Power  Co.  of  Charleston. 

He  was  graduated  from  Clemson  Universliy 
in  1923  with  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  served  for  12  years  in  the  production, 
transmission  and  distribution  divisions  be- 
fore organizing  the  first  dispatching  system 
of  the  company  and  becoming  assistant  su- 
perintendent   of   operations. 

In  1935  he  became  general  manager  of  ii 
grotip  of  electric  companies  centered  in  Ml:i- 
sourl  and  in  1936  was  elected  president  ol 
these  companies  and  at  the  same  time  general 
manager  of  affiliates  in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexi- 
co and  Arizona. 

He  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  1944  and 
was  namcti  executive  vice  president  oi 
SCEA-G.  He  was  elected  president  in  1946  at 
the  age  of  44. 

Ihe  firm  w».,  serving  10  counties  with  a 
population  of  235,000  with  30,000  electrii' 
customer.s  and  12.0(X)  gas  customers,  and 
when  he  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1966. 
the  firm  had  230,000  customers  and  95.000 
who  were  buying  gas. 

McMeekin  was  ons  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Carolinas-Virglnia  Power  A.ssociates,  Inc. 
which  helped  leatl  to  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  plant  near  Columbia  at  Parr. 

He  was  active  in  civic  and  Institutional  af- 
fairs serving  with  Community  Chest,  United 
War  Fund,  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Southeastern  Elec- 
tric Exchange,  a  member  of  tiie  American 
Institute,  and  a  past  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Society  of  Engineers. 

He  was  an  active  alumnus,  and  was  awarded 
au  honorary  doctor  of  engineering  degree 
from  Clemson.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina. 

SCE&O  named  one  of  its  largest  steain 
generating  plants  at  Lake  MuiTay,  "McMeekin 
Station"  in  honor  of  him. 
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[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)   News  and 

Courier,  Oct.  16,  1974] 

Silas  McMeekin  Ponehal  Today 

COLUMBIA. — The  funeral  for  Silas  C.  Mc- 
Meekin, chairman  of  the  board  and  retired 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Electric  and 
Gas  Co.,  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
graveside  In  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Cemetery.  Dunbar  Funeral  Home,  Gervals 
Street  Chapel,  is  in  charge. 

Mr.  McMeekhi,  long  a  Southeastern  utility 
leader,  died  Monday  In  a  Columbia  hospital. 
He  was  72. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  born  In  Blair,  a  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  L.  and  Ida  Ruff  McMeekin. 
He  graduated  from  Clemson  University  In 
1923  with  a  degree  in.  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. 

After  association  with  electric  companies 
centered  In  Missouri.  Mr.  McMeekin  returned 
to  South  Carolina  hi  1944  when  he  was 
named  executive  vice  president  of  SEC&G. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  company  In 
1946. 

He  retired  from  the  presidency  of  SEC&G 
in  1966,  after  guiding  the  company  through 
a  period  of  unprecedented  growth.  He  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  privately  financed 
and  operated  utilities. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Carolina-Virginia  Nuclear  Power 
Associates,  Inc.  He  was  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Society  of 
Engineers.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Clemson  Alumni  Assn.  and  was  awarded  an 
honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  by 
the  University  In  1955.  He  was  also  a  trtistee 
of  the  Clemson  University  Foundation  aiid 
of  Queen's  College  at  Charlotte. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbia. 

StU'vivlng  are:  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mattle  Tid- 
well  McMeekin;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ladson  H. 
Boyle  of  Sumter;  a  son,  S.  C.  McMeekin  Jr. 
of  Columbia:  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Ruby  McMee- 
kin Stone  and  Mrs.  Mamie  M.  Durham,  both 
of  Chester;  two  brothers,  Thomas  R.  Mc- 
Meekin of  Cheraw  and  Robert  P.  McMeekin 
of  JenkhisvlUe;  and  five  grandchildren. 


[From  t'.ie  Charleston   (S.C.)    Evening  Post. 

Oct.  16,  1974} 

Silas  C.  McMeekin 

As  president  and  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Silas  C.  Mc- 
Meekin was  the  gtilding  force  In  a  period  of 
vast  expansion  of  power  company  service  in 
the  eastern  half  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a 
widely  respected  figure  in  the  utility  field 
and  one  of  this  state's  most  prominent 
citizens  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  president  of  SCE&G  at 
the  time  of  its  merger  In  1950  with  a  larger 
company,  the  South  Carolina  Power  Co., 
based  in  Charleston.  In  1959,  a  new  steam 
generating  plant  near  Columbia  was  named 
for  him.  This  $35  million  Investment  was 
balled  at  the  time  as  an  example  of  free 
enterprise  at  work. 

Mr.  McMeekin  was  a  frequent  and 
eloquent  spokesman  for  the  American  eco- 
nomic system,  o'  which  this  country's 
prosperity  was  built.  We  knew  him  as  a 
patriotic  citizen,  a  skillfull  bushiess  man  and 
a  good  companion.  His  death  at  age  72  in 
Columbia  Ls  a  source  of  sorrow  to  friends  and 
admirers,  and  an  occasion  to  praise  an  out- 
standing son  of  South  Carolina. 

[From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    Record, 

Oct.  18, 1974) 

McMeekin  Served  Well 

In  the  official  history  of  the  South  Carolina 

Electric  and  Gas  Company,  one  chapter  is 

entitled  simply:  "Silas  Calhoun  McMeekin." 

Written  long  before  his  death,  the  full  chap- 


ter was  deserved,  because  Mr.  McMeekin 
directed  the  investor-owned  utility  during  an 
unprecedented  period  of  growth  In  service  to 
the  people  through  the  utility. 

When  he  was  elected  president  in  1946,  the 
company  served  30,000  electric  customers  and 
12,000  users  of  gas.  By  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment as  president  (to  become  board  chair- 
man), the  firm  served  236,000  electric  con- 
sumers and  95.000  gas-purchasers. 

Mr.  McMeekin  had  the  vision  to  perceive 
the  necessary  growth  of  the  utility  and  the 
will  to  conceive  means  whereby  the  company 
could  best  serve  Carolinians  within  its  area. 
He  organized  the  natural  gas  suljsldlary, 
helped  form  the  CaroUnas-Virginla  Nuclear 
Power  Associates  and  served  as  its  president 
from  1960  through  October  1962. 

With  an  easy  informality,  he  directed  the 
firm  with  engineering  expertise  and  an  un- 
flagging conviction  in  the  worthiness  of  our 
enterprise  sy.stem  of  Inter-related  service. 

In  his  earlier  years  when  he  outspokenly 
advocated  Investor-owned  utUltles,  one  op- 
ponent said  that  Mr.  McMeekin  was  "the 
most  rabid  opponent  of  public  power  in  the 
nation."  He  countered,  "You  should  not  so 
limit  my  feelings,  because  I  am  a  rabid 
opponent  of  putting  government  In  any 
business,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  until  I  die 
tlie  most  rabid  opponent  In  America  to 
national  socialism  and  communism." 

A  man  of  deep  personal  convictions 
about  his  business,  a  man  of  genuine  devo- 
tion to  South  Carolina,  Mr.  McMeekin  elec- 
trified the  Palmetto  State  during  a  period  of 
growth  in  which  electrification  was  essential 
to  our  constant  search  for  a  bett«r  life. 

Mr.  McMeekin  servjd  his  community,  Jiis 
state,  his  nation  and  his  company  well. 


THE  SUPREME  (X)URT'S  DECISION 
IN  THE  WATERGATE  TAPES 
CASE— PROF.  PAUL  FREUND'S 
ANALYSIS 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  Su- 
preme Cotut's  decision  last  July  in  the 
Watergate  tapes  case,  dealing  with  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege,  is  a  land- 
mark of  American  constitutional  juiis- 
prudence  whose  effects  will  be  felt  for 
many  years  to  come,  especially  in  the 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

The  cun-ent  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  contains  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  by  Prof. 
Paul  A.  Freimd  of  Harvai'd  Law  School, 
who  is  widely  respected  as  the  Nation's 
preeminent  constitutional  scholars. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Professor 
Freund's  analysis  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  in  Congress,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Harvaid  Law  Review,  88  Harv.  L. 

Rev.  13  (1974)1 

The  Suipreme  Court,  1973  Term — Foreword: 

On  Presidential  Privilege 

(By  Paul  A.  Freimd") 
At  the  October  1973  Term,  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  first  time  pa6.sed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  executive  privilege  for  confidential 
communications  to  which  the  President  is 
a  party.  The  Court  gave  the  privilege  a  con- 
stitutional status,  but  a  defeasible  one,  and 
left  resolution  of  important  questlorts  to 
another  day. 


Frxnnotes  at  end  of  article. 


United  States  v.  Nixon  '  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's generalized  claim  of  privilege,  based 
on  the  confidentiality  of  his  conversatlon.s 
with  a  cabinet  officer  and  White  House  ad- 
visers, as  a  defense  to  a  pretrial  subpoena 
of  sixty-four  tape  recordings  of  those  con- 
versations for  use  by  the  Special  Watergate 
Prosecutor  m  the  pending  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  those  individuals.^  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  is  notable  for  the 
resolute  understatement  with  which  it 
marches  to  the  ultimate  doom,  for  its  sedu- 
lous avoidance  of  any  characterization  of 
President  Nixon's  involvement  in  the  offenses 
charged,  and  above  all — doubtless  related  to 
the  tone  of  the  opinion — for  its  unanimity.' 

I.  preliminary   QtTESTIONS 

The  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  trail- 
ing clouds  of  Jtirisdlctlonal  and  procedural 
Issues,  one  or  more  of  which  might  have 
presented  a  barrier  to  the  resolution  of  the 
question  of  executive  prlvUege.  The  district 
court  had  denied  the  President's  motion  to 
quash  the  subpoena.'  Pixsm  that  order  the 
President  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  thereupon  the  Special  Prosecutor  filed 
a  petition  for  certiorari,  which  was  granted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  opposition 
of  the  President.'  This  action  of  the  Court 
raised  both  a  question  of  jurisdiction  and 
one  of  discretion.  JurLsdlctloually,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  power  to  review  was  condi- 
tioned on  the  propriety  of  the  appeal  to  the 
court  of  <4>peals,  and  that  In  turn  depended 
on  the  finality  of  the  order  of  the  district 
court.  Although  It  is  hornbook  law  that  the 
denial  of  a  motion  to  quash,  in  connection 
with  a  criminal  proceeding,  is  not  a  final 
appealable  order,-'  an  application  of  that  rule 
to  the  present  case  would  have  been,  as  the 
Court  noted,'  an  exce.sslvely  mechanical  Judi;- 
nient.  The  reason  for  the  normal  rule — lo 
avoid  the  Interruption  and  fragmention  of  a 
criminal  trial  unless  the  witness  is  cited  for 
contempt  and  .to  is  prepared  to  risk  punish- 
ment if  he  takes  an  appeal  and  lose^ — points 
to  lt«  inaptness  here.  The  very  question 
whether  a  President  may  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt could  Itself  fragment  and  interrupt 
the  proceedings.  Moreover,  it  would  be  aJi 
act  of  supererogation  to  force  the  President 
to  face  penalties  for  contempt  in  order  to 
appeal  from  an  order  to  whose  enforcement 
he  was  plainly  and  Inexorably  opposad.- 

As  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  Court  might 
have  declined  to  grant  certiorari  prior  to  sub- 
mission and  judgment  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals.' The  delicacy  of  the  issue,  and  the 
pendency  of  impeachment  proceedings  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  might  have  coun- 
seled restraint,  deliberate  speed  rather  than 
majestic  instancy."  This  consideration  would 
have  had  greater  force  If  the  court  of  appeals 
had  not  already,  in  the  earlier  case  of  Kiron 
V.  Sirica,'^  rendered  an  en  banc  decision  on 
the  issue  of  executive  privilege  In  a  similar 
context.  To  be  sure,  that  case  arose  on  a 
subpoena  Issued  by  the  grand  jury,  not  at  the 
behest  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  after  Indict- 
ment, but  the  difference,  while  of  some  sig- 
nificance on  procedural  questions,  was  hardly 
of  sufficient  Importance  to  Insist  on  another 
submission  to  the  court  of  appeals.  As  It 
turned  out,  the  Supreme  Cottrt's  decision  on 
July  24  set  in  motion  a  rapid  train  of  events: 
the  disclosure  of  a  fatally  damaging  ta|>ed 
conversation,  a  solidifying  of  sentiment  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's resignation  on  August  8.  But  while  in 
the  event  the  decision  became  the  prerinj- 
tating  cause  of  these  ultimate  p<}litiC8l  devel- 
opments, the  decision  itself  cannot  be  cailt»d 
precipitate. 

Most  insistently  pressed  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional and  procedural  arguments  was  the 
contention  that  the  dispute  was  one  within 
the  executive  branch,  one  which  the  Pi-esi- 
dent,  not  the  courts,  has  the  authority  to  re- 
solve.  The   argiunent  re.'^ts  on   the  premie 
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that  the  dispute  over  the  tapes  was  wholly 
Intra-executlve,  and  consequently  the  au- 
thority to  resolve  It  Is  granted  by 
article  II  to  the  President  alone. ^^  Prom  this 
premise  two  related  conclusions  are  drawn. 
One  is  that  judicial  Intervention  would  vio- 
late notions  of  separation  of  powers  inherent 
in  the  case  or  controversy  limitation  of  arti- 
cle UI."  The  oiher  is  that  the  President's 
power  to  remove  executive  officials  would  en- 
able him  to  replace  the  Special  Prosecutor 
and  so  render  moot  any  demand  for  the  sub- 
poenaed materials,  thus  giving  any  decision 
of  the  Court  the  character  of  an  advisory 
opinion."  Either  conclusion  would  require 
finding  the  suit  nonjusticiable. 

The  premise  of  a  unitary  executive,  and 
particularly  of  a  hegemonic  President,  how- 
ever, has  a  strangely  hollow  ring  in  the  con- 
text of  the  present  case.  The  regulation  es- 
tablishing   the   office   of  Spec4al    Prosecutor 
ensures   his   independence   in   a   variety  of 
ways,"  and  specifically  grants  him  the  au- 
thority   to    contest    presidential    claims    of 
executive  privilege."  Moreover,  it  vests  ap- 
pointment power  in  the  Attorney  General, 
not  the  President,  and  permits  removal  only 
upon  the   commission  of  extraordinary  Im- 
proprieties and  with  the  assent  of  congres- 
sional leaders,"  Although  the  regulation  re- 
fers to  a  presidential  power  to  "effect"  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  removal,""  the  practical 
difficulties  and  dubious  legality  of  that  proc- 
ess were  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  episode 
of  the  removal  of  the  first  Special  Prosecutor, 
Professor  Cox.""  Thus,  there  existed  here  a 
legal  barrier  between  the  parties  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  relation  from  that  In  more 
conventional  Intra-executlve  disputes.  E>en 
if  that  barrier  could  be  eliminated  through 
revocation  of  the  regulation  by  the  Attorney 
Oener»Z,»  a  court  would  not  presume  that 
he  would  revoke  and  remove  to  render  the 
case  moot,  any    more   than   it   is  pre-umed 
that  the  Congress  would  refuse,  as  it  might, 
to  pay  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims." 
Finally,   the  notion  of  a  unitary   executive 
bnmch  In  which  tensions  between  contend- 
ing  executive   interests   are   authoritatively 
resolved    by   the   President   loses  its  claim 
when    striking    allegations    of    misconduct 
have   been   levelled   against   high   executive 
officials,    including    the    President    himself. 
The  President  implicitly  recognized  this  con- 
flict of  Interest  when  he  effectively  excused 
hlDoaeif   from  controlling  the  discretion   of 
the  Special  Prosecutor;   and  more  than  the 
maxim  that   "the  President  is  the  Executive 
Department"**  would  be  required  to  conclude 
that  this  act  of  natural  justice  cannot  form 
the  basis  of  a  Justiciable  controversy  because 
of  some  Inescapable  embodiment  of  execu- 
tive authority  in  the  presidency.  In  the  world 
of  reality,  legal  and  political,  the  President 
and  the  Special  Prosecutor  were  in  truth  In 
a  highly  adversary  relation,   which  was  not 
amenable  to  solution  by  executive  action.  In 
the  context  of  a  suit  to  enforce  a  subpoena 
in  a  criminal  action,  there  was  a  justiciable 
controversy  calling  insistently  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

A  final  procedural  question  was  whether 
the  requirements  of  rule  17(c>  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  under 
which  the  pretrial  subpoena  duces  tecum 
was  tssijed,  were  satisfied.  It  was  common 
ground  that  the  rule  embodies  the  criteria 
of  relevancy,  specificity,  and  admissibility.^" 
Applying  the  appr<^riate  standard  of  re- 
view, namely,  whether  the  ruling  of  the  dis- 
trict court  was  clearly  erroneous,  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  unable  to  reverse  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  relevancy  or  specificity .>« 

The  question  of  admisslijility  was  given 
closer  consideration,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
abstemiousness  of  the  opinion  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Nixon  was  most  marked.  The  recorded 
conversations  took  place  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  one  or  more  of  thot>e  Indicted  83 
conspirators.  The  President  had  Ueeu  named 
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by  the  grand  jury  as  an  unlnclicted  co- 
conspirator, an  action  which  was  before  the 
Court  on  a  cross-petition  seeking  review  of 
the  district  court's  refusal  to  expunge.  The 
Special  Prosecutor  regarded  this  action  of 
the  grand  jury  as  helpful,  though  not  essen- 
tial, on  the  issue  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
tapes  sought.*  Without  focusing  on  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Court  was  able  to  hold  most  of 
the  tapes  potentially  admissible  either  as 
out-of-court  admission  by  a  defendant  or  as 
declarations  by  a  co-conspirator  made  in  the 
course  of  tlie  conspiracy  and  in  furtherance 
of  it.^* 

Had  the  Court  examined  the  question  of 
admlsslbUity  with  greater  particularity.  It 
might  have  been  forced  to  address  the  role 
of  the  President  as  an  alleged  co-conspirator. 
One  group  of  tapes  included  conversations 
bet'Afeen  the  President  and  Charles  W.  Col- 
son,-^  who  was  one  of  those  indicted  but  who 
had  been  dismissed  as  a  defendant  pursuant 
to  a  plea  bargnia  luider  which  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  offense  In  another  case.  Thus, 
the  admissibility  of  these  tapes  would  have  to 
be  ba.sed  on  either  the  President's  or  Colson's 
status  OS  a  co-conspirator.  Although  it  is 
possible  that  all  of  the  recorded  conversa- 
tions might  be  admissible  by  virtue  of  Col- 
sons  status  alone,  the  Court  apparently 
chose  not  to  address  this  possibility.^  Reli- 
ance on  the  naming  of  Mr.  Nixon  by  the 
grand  Jury  would  have  afforded  clearer  sup- 
port for  admlssibUlty.  but  the  Court  under- 
standably may  have  perferred  some  measiu-e 
of  discreet  logical  blindness  for  the  sake  of 
greater  blandness. 

II.  CXECUTrVE   PRI\-IUiGE 

And  so  we  are  brought  to  the  question  of 
"executive  privilege"  Itself.  The  term  appears 
to  be  of  recent  origUi,*  but  that  circum- 
stance sheds  little  llgh  on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  concept  itself,  just  as  Jeremy  Bentbam's 
invention  of  the  term  "international  law"" 
gave  a  new  name,  but  not  a  new  birth,  to  a 
body  of  received  doctrine.  Of  greater  concern 
Is  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  can  embrace  at  lenst  two  distinct, 
though  related,  claims. 

The  privilege  might  be  Invoked  as  an  Im- 
munity of  the  President  from  legal  process. 
This  position,  advanced  on  the  President's 
behalf  In  the  earlier  tapes  case,^  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  present  controversy.  A  conces- 
sion that  a  President  is  not  subject  to  com- 
pul.<;ory  process  was  made,  arguendo,  in  Mar- 
bury  V.  Madison  ^  by  Charles  Lee,  counsel  for 
Marbury,  in  contending  that  James  Madison, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  was  by  contrast  sub- 
ject to  mandamus  for  the  performance  of  a 
ministerial  duty.  Lee  said  In  oral  argument:  ■* 
"It  may  not  be  proper  to  mention  this  po- 
Mtlon;  btit  I  am  compelled  to  do  it.  An  idea 
has  gone  forth,  that  a  mandamus  to  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  is  equivalent  to  a  mandamus  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  declare 
it  to  be  my  opinion,  grounded  on  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject,  that  the  presi- 
dent is  not  amenable  to  any  court  of  judica- 
ture for  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions, 
but  is  reaponsible  only  in  the  mode  pointed 
out  in  the  constitution." 

This  concession  could  be  readily  made, 
however,  because  a  practical  alternative 
existed — the  President's  subordinate  could 
stand  in  Judgment.  In  the  trial  of  Aaron  Bun- 
four  years  later,  when  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  addressed  to  President  Jefferson  him- 
self directly  raised  the  question  of  Immunitv 
from  process.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  presid- 
ing on  circuit,  treated  it  as  a  matter  not  of 
legal  Immunity  but  of  practical  conven- 
ience.-' This  approach,  eschewing  absolutes, 
serves  to  maintain  the  rule  of  law  In  Its 
most  elementary  aspect.  In  the  tension  be- 
tween the  claims  of  governance  and  those  of 
restraint,  the  ancient  tension  between  gu- 
hernaciilum  and  jurisdictio.-'  the  availability 
of  a  subordinate  has  served  as  a  way  of  pro- 
cedural accommodation.  If  members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  be  sued  for  their  offlclal  con- 
duct,   still    officers   of    their   house    mav    be 


answerable  for  carrying  out  those  actions," 
as  cabinet  officers  may  be  legally  accountable 
for  executing  presidential  directions.*'  This 
time-honored  means  of  accommodation  was 
made  vmavallable  In  the  tapes  cases  by  the 
President's  action  In  formally  taking  sole 
custody  of  the  tapes.  Thus  the  usual  s\Ut 
against  a  subordinate  became  impossible,  and 
a  confrontation  was  compelled.""  In  the  eigh- 
teenth-century Newtonian  universe  that  is 
the  Constitution,  an  excessive  force  in  one 
direction  Is  apt  to  produce  a  corresponding 
counterforce.  The  forcing  of  the  Issue  In  the 
tapes  cases  served  In  the  end  to  solidify  the 
principle  of  presidential  amenability  to  proc- 
ess. 

A  second  possible  meaning  of  executive 
privilege  is  the  evidentiary  claim  directly 
raised  in  the  tapes  case,  an  exemption  from 
a  duty  to  produce  testimony  or  documents 
and  a  legal  capacity  to  control  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  evidence  by  others. 
Such  a  privilege  with  raspect  to  military  se- 
crets or  sensitive  diplomatic  communications 
and  liitelilgeuce,  recognized  in  the  law  of 
evdence,  was  not  In  issue.  The  controversy 
was  limited  to  the  "generalized"  claim,  as 
the  brief  of  the  Special  Prosecutor**  and 
the  Court's  opinion  <•  put  It,  of  a  privilege 
concerning  confidential  communications  to 
which  the  President  was  a  party." 

In   considering   whether  such   a   privilege 
exists,  do  we  look  to  the  Constitution  or  to 
the  law  of  evidence?  Actually  the  question  is 
not  a  very  meaningful  one.  It  resembles  the 
query  raised   by  some  Irreverent  friends  of 
Lord  Rutherford,  who  asked  whether  he  had 
really  discovered  the  nucleus  of  the  atom 
or  had   shnply  put   It  there.  The  privilege, 
unlike  the  immunity  accorded  to  members 
of  Congress  imder  the  "speech  and  debate  ' 
clause,"  is  not  expressly  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  would,  confessedly,  be  a  privilege 
implied  by  the  necessities  of  the  system,  in 
particular  by  the  separation  of  powers,*'  as 
Intergovernmental   tax   Immunities   are   Im- 
plied in  the  cause  of  a  working  federalism. 
If  certain  relationships,  like  that  of  lawyer 
and  client,  are  deemed  to  require  the  preser- 
vation of  confidentiality  of  communications 
even  from  the  demand  of  litigation,  then  ar- 
guably a  similar  privilege  should  be  recog- 
nized for  the  relationship  of  President  and 
confidant.  Whether  It  ought  to  be  recogni7ed 
calls  for  the  khid  of  weighing  of  Uiterests, 
mutatis  viutandis,  that  Is  practiced  In  as- 
sessing relative  needs  In  other  relationships. 
If  the  balance  is  struck  by  the  courts  hi  favor 
of  confidentiality,  the  resulting  principle  as 
applied    to    the   presidential   office    becomes 
one  of  constitutional  dimensions.  Altliough 
the  analysis  is  similar  hi  the  private  and  the 
official  spheres,  the  differences  in  content  are 
significant.  Full  and  frank  interchange  is  a 
desideratum  In  both  spheres;  but  the  Presi- 
dent U  a  public  trustee  in  a  sense  beyond 
that  applicable  to  a  lawyer  or  physician,  and 
so  the  countervailing  interest  in  disclosiu-e 
should  weigh  more  heavily. 

The  principal  clue  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Interests  at  stake  can  be  derived  from  the 
Intergovernmental  tax  doctrine  itself.  Ii  was 
put  thus  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes:  " 

"The  principle  Invoked  by  the  petitioner, 
of  the  immunity  of  state  Instrumentalities 
from  federal  taxation,  has  Its  inherent  lim- 
itations. It  is  a  principle  implied  from  the 
neces.«iity  of  maintaining  our  dual  system  of 
government.  Springing  from  Uiat  necessity 
it  doss  not  extend  beyond  it." 

If  the  Court  had  accepted  the  grand  Jury's 
naming  of  the  President  as  an  unindicted  co- 
conspirator '•  the  issue  of  privilege  could 
have  been  more  easily  resolved;  on  the 
analogy  of  otlier  confidential  relationships, 
the  privilege  would  not  extend  to  coinimml- 
catlons  In  furtherance  of  a  course  of  crimi- 
nal conduct.*  Once  more.  In  bypassing  this 
action  of  the  grand  jury,  proferred  by  the 
Special  Prosecurtor,*'  the  Court  elected  to 
take  bro.ider  ground  In  .support  of  the  Spe- 
cial Pros.'cutor's  position.  The  s!imc  is  true 
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with  respect  to  the  question  who  is  to  decide 
on  the  balance  of  interests.  More  than  once 
the  Coiu't's  opinion  quotes  Marshall's  magls- 
'erial  words  in  Marbury  v.  Madison:  ".  .  .  it  Is 
iinphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law 
Is."  '"  But  of  course  the  judiciary  might  de- 
clare "the  law"  to  be  that  the  President  is 
the  sole  determiner  of  the  need  for  protect- 
i,ig  the  confidentiality  of  particular  com- 
munications. Just  as  "the  law"  grants  him 
sole  authority  over  recognition  of  the  legal 
government  of  a  foreign  stat«.''  To  lupport 
such  an  oxithority  in  a  case  where  there  was 
cDnipllcity  between  the  President  and  the 
defendants  would  offend  viole.atly  against 
the  ancient  precept  that  no  man  shall  be 
judge  in  ills  own  cause.  Tlie  Court  cho.se, 
however,  to  base  Its  decLslon  more  Imper- 
sonally, and  hence  more  broadly,  on  the 
proposition  that  a  cotirt  In  a  criminal  case 
pos5e.s.se.s  the  ultimate  authority  to  decide 
what  is  required  on  balance  to  be  produced 
ill  the  Interests  of  the  administra'iosx  of 
criminal  justice.-' 

lu  .striking  a  balance,  the  degree  of  rele- 
vance and  m.ateriallty  of  the  evidu^nce  is  a 
significant  factor.  It  is  here  that  the  real 
problems  arise,  particularly  where  the  evi- 
dence .souglit  Ih  documentary  and  may  con- 
tain material  of  "arylng  relevance  and  .sen- 
sitivity. The  problems  are  lho;«  of  procedure 
and  mechanics,  and  they  were  first  addressed 
by  John  Marshall,  preliniinarllv  !n  Mar- 
bury V.  Madison  '  and  more  fully  in  ihe  t.-ial 
of  Aaron  Burr. 

Tlie  proceedings  in  Marbury  v.  Madisoti  in 
HJ03  were  something  of  a  rehearsal  for  the 
isaue  of  executive  privilege  in  the  Bun-  trial 
in  1807.  A  .sv-nmon.s  wh-s  Issui-d  to  Levi 
Lincoln,  then  attorney  general,  wlio  had 
been  secretary  of  state  at  the  outset  of 
Jefferson's  admlnLstrj.tlon  in  1801,  when 
the  commissions  signed  by  the  outgoing 
President  Adams  were  allegedly  withheld 
from  .Marbury  and  his  co-petitioners; .  Lincoln 
objpoted  to  answtring  'vritten  qnesti;ins  as 
to  any  fai-ts  which  came  ofticlally  to  his 
knowledge  while  acting  as  secretary  of 
state."  Charles  Lee,  counsel  for  Marbury, 
conceded  that  Lincoln  need  not  answer  as  to 
any  facts  which  came  to  liis  knowledge  in 
the  rttscharje  of  tliat  part  of  his  duties  as 
"au  agent  of  the  president,  bound  to  obey 
his  orders  and  accountatle  to  him  for  bis 
coudtict.'  ••  btit  maintained  that  the  facts 
concerning  the  oommissiuns  were  within  an 
independent  branch  of  his  duties,  as  a  public 
njinisterial  officer  of  the  United  States.-* 
The  Court  allowed  Lincoln  until  the  next 
day  to  consider  his  position,  but  took  occa- 
sion to  express  its  views  in  a  monitory 
way:  •■ 

"...  I  tlie  Court  I  had  no  doubt  he  ouglit 
to  answer.  There  was  nothing  confidential 
required  to  be  disclosed.  If  there  had  been 
he  wa-s  not  obliged  to  answer  It;  and  li  he 
thought  that  any  thing  was  comniunicated 
to  him  in  confidence  he  was  not  bound  to 
disclose  it;  nor  was  he  obliged  to  state  any 
thing  which  would  criminate  himself;  but 
that  the  fact  whetlier  .such  commissions  had 
been  in  the  office  or  not,  could  not  be  a 
confident  i-il  fact;  it  is  a  fact  which  all  the 
world  has  a  right  to  know.  If  he  thought 
any  cf  the  questions  improper,  he  might 
state  his  objections." 

The  next  day  Lincoln  v.ent  far  toward  an 
accommodation,  agreeing  to  answer  all  the 
questions  except  one,  namely,  what  had  been 
done  with  the  coniinissions.  He  professed  to 
have  no  Knowledge  whether  they  ever  came 
ijito  the  possession  of  Secretary  of  Slate 
•Madison.-"  The  Court,  evidently  relieved  that 
a  full-scale  confrontation  could  be  avoided, 
now  absolved  Lincoln  of  a  duty  to  answer 
that  question:  ".  .  .  he  was  not  bound  to 
say  what  had  become  of  them;  If  they  never 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Madison,  it 
was  Immaterial  to  the  present  causes  what 
had  been  done  with  them  by  others."  ^ 
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And  so  the  issue  of  materiality  provided 
an  escape,  although  If  the  question  of  priv- 
ilege had  not  been  Involved  It  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  question  put  to  Lincoln 
would  have  been  excluded.  After  all,  evidence 
concerning  the  further  disposition  of  the 
commissions  might  have  l>een  useful  In  pro- 
dvicing  further  witnesses  who  could  throw 
clearer  light  on  the  previous  v/hereabouts 
and  state  of  the  documents,  and  on  the 
question  whether  they  were  In  fact  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Preident  Jefferson,  in 
which  event  his  failure  to  order  delivery 
might  be  taken  as  au  intended  removal  froni 
oillce."  ■ 

Marshall  again  faced  the  question  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  at  the  Burr  trial,  or  more 
accurately  trials.  In  the  course  of  those 
proceedings,  he  delivered  the  following  two 
iit.atements  concerning  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  respond  to  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  in  a  criminal  case:  -^ 

"The  propiiety  oi"  inn-cdticing  a.iv  paper 
Inio  a  case,  as  testimony,  must  depend  on 
tlie  character  of  the  paper,  not  on  ■>.iie  charac- 
tc'-  of  tl-e  person  wlio  holds  it. 

"In  no  case  of  this  kind  would  a  cotvrt  be 
rcqiilred  to  proceed  against  the  president 
as  against  an  ordlnaij  Individual." 

The  juxlapo.sition,  though  taiitali:rlng.  is 
not  altogether  fair:  Marshall  was  not  suffer- 
ing from  judicial  schizophrenia.  Rather,  he 
\va.s  speaking  at  two  different  points  in  the 
pioceedings  and  was  addressing  two  diiTerent 
issues — tiie  issu:ince  of  a  subpoetia  to  the 
Pi-esif1ent,  and  its  enforcement  after  the 
Presidon..  s  cou  ij<?I  amJe  .^  retiun  ciaini- 
ing  privilege. 

The  Burr  trials  ■'  p.is.sed  through  four 
stages:  the  gruiid  jury  inqtilry  (indictments 
for  tre.ison  and  misdemeanor  were  retiu-ned 
on  June  24  and  26,  1807);  the  treason  trial 
(Burr  was  acquitted  on  September  1);  the 
misdemeanor  trial  (Burr  was  acquitted  on 
September  15);  and  commitment  to  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  for  Ohio  on  a  mis- 
demeanor charge."  Two  subpoenas  were 
issued  by  Chief  Justice  Mai-shall  and  the  dis- 
trict Judge  sitting  with  him  as  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Vii-ginia  on  motion  of  oounsei  :or 
Burr:  one  on  June  13,  addressed  to  Presidant 
Jefferson,  calling  for  the  production  of  a 
letter  written  to  Jeffer.son  by  General  Wilkin- 
son on  October  21,  1806;  the  second  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  addressed  to  the  United  States 
Attorney.  Oeorge  Hay.  for  a  letter  from  Wil- 
kinson to  Jefferson  written  on  November 
12,  1806.  The  actual  content  of  these  letters 
was  not  described  or  disclosed,  but  that  of 
October  21  had  been  referred  to  by  Jefferson 
In  a  message  to  Co:igress  as  establishing 
Burr's  guilt  beyond  doubt,"-  and  that  of 
November  12,  it  was  intimated  throughout 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  contained  scanda- 
lous charges  by  Wilkinson  against  other  re- 
spectable officials.  Both  letters  were  evi- 
dently sought  to  provide  a  basis  for  im- 
peaching the  credibility  of  Wilkinson  should 
he  testify  for  the  prosecution."^' 

In  support  of  his  demand  for  the  first 
letter  Burr  submitted  his  affidavit  stating 
simply  that  '-he  hath  great  reason  to  believe 
that  a  letter  from  General  Wilkinson  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  dated 
21st  October,  180G,  as  mentioned  in  the 
president's  message  of  the  22d  January, 
1807,  to  both  houses  of  congress  .  .  .  may  be 
iiiaterial  hi  his  defence.  In  the  prosecution 
against  him.  .  .  ."  "'  Burr's  argument  to  the 
court  contained  a  concession  with  respect 
to  state  secrets  and  to  confidential  matters 
not  relevant  to  the  case:  "= 

■If  the  letter  contained  state  secrets  which 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
safety  to  disclose,  the  president  could  say 
so  In  the  return  to  the  subpoena;  but  It  was 
not  to  be  assumed  until  he  did  say  so.  Or, 
ii  the  letter  contained  anything  of  a  con- 
fidential chai-acter,  not  relating  to  the  case, 
the  president  could  point  out  such  parts 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  exposed,  and  tiiey 
need  not  be  read  lu  court." 


Tlie  United  States  Attorney.  George  Hay. 
was  remarkably  close  to  Burr's  position  o^ 
when  disclosure  was  appropriate,  although  he 
resisted  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoen.'.  The  dn- 
ference  turned  mainly  on  whethei  tLe 
executive  or  judiciary  should  decide.  Hd-. 
informed  the  court  that  he  had  written  the 
President  "stating  the  motion  that  was  i:i 
be  made  this  day,  and  suggesting  the  propii- 
ety  of  sending  on  the  papers  requh-ed;  but 
reserving  to  hlm.iclf  |Hay]  the  right  of  re- 
taining them,  till  the  court  saw  them.  anC 
determined  their  materiality."  ■•'■■  JeSerson, 
in  response,  .';tating  that  the  letter  In  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  in  bis  possession,  having 
oeen  entrusted  to  Attorney  General  Rodney, 
undertook  to  see  that  It  was  delivered  to 
Hay,  but  Insisted  on  the  principle  that  the 
President  lanrt  'decide.  Iridependently  on  all 
other  authcritj,  what  paper.;  coming  to  bl'.-.i 
hs  president,  the  pubiic  iiiterest  permits  Xl- 
be  ccmmunicat^d.  and  to  whom."  He  addc. 
•I  8.s3>;re  you  of  iny  iiadiiiess.  under  t'l  t 
re-.tncliOJi.  volnntanly  to  fuiri.-n.  on  ell  c:.- 
cas!.))is,  whatever  the  purposes  cf  Justl.-e 
iraj  require."  Then,  referring  lo  Lis  lu;': 
"■r  a  tual  po;se.s)on  oi  the  letter,  he  devolv»-.j 
discretion  regavding  materiality  upon  Hay: 

"But  as  I  do  nca  recollect  the  tviiole  con- 
tents of  tliat  letter.  I  must  beg  leave  to  de- 
\olve  on  you.  the  exer.:i.se  of"  ih.it  discreticn 
v.hich  It  would  be  my  rigiit  and  duty  to  ex- 
er..iie.  by  withholding  the  communiCiition  oi 
any  parts  of  the  letter  which  are  not  dlreci.jy 
mtteriaJ  for  the  purposes  of  justice." 

A  further  message  from  Jefferson  to  Hay. 
r;>ad  t3  trc  court,  explained  that  l.e  had 
writ'.en  'o  Attorney  General  Rodney  but  had 
rHt'.>iveil  no  information  concerning  Wilkin- 
.-jun's  letter;  Jefferson  referred  tj  certain 
oilier  letters  and  orders  tnar  were  v.anted. 
stating,  "[tlhe  receipt  oi  these  papers  liai, 
1  piesunie.  so  lar  anticipaTed,  and  others  Uiis 
U.iy  forwakaed,  will  have  subsraiitially  ;.»'.- 
i.ued  the  object  of  a  subpoer.a  from  the  dii>- 
trict  ccuri  of  Richmond  ....■''  He  repeAteU 
hiS  insistence  that  with  re.spect  to  piipers 
not  in  the  pnbli.-  domain  the  President '  mus.. 
be  bhe  sole  judge  of  which  of  them  the  ut-b- 
iic  interest  wiil  permit  public-ai,lon.'' ""  Jci- 
leisoa  managed  a  delicate  thrust  at  what  he 
legarde-d  us  ju;licial  pretensions.-' 

-Tlie  respect  mutvially  due  oetwei -i  tiw 
constlTuted  authorities  in  then-  onicial  inter, 
course,  as  well  as  sincere  dispositions  to  q  ) 
for  etery  one  what  Is  just,  will  always  Insure 
from  tlie  executive,  in  exercising  the  duty 
of  alscriminaiion  confided  to  him.  the  .same 
candour  and  integrity,  to  whicli  the  iif.ticn 
has  in  like  manner  truster!  in  ilie  disporaf 
of  its  judiciary  authority." 

Meanwhile,  between  Hay's  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son and  the  receipt  of  the  letter's  responses, 
Marshall  had  proceeded  to  issue  tiie  sub- 
poena, with  an  opinion,  already  quoTet!."- 
-.-kuig  broad  ground  concerning  the  amen- 
ability of  the  President  to  the  court's  process, 
but  adding  that  any  claim  of  privilege  would 
be  considered  in  due  course  if  made  on  the 
return.  Marshall  adumbrated  the  criteria  l.e 
would  apply  If  a  claim  were  made  that  dis- 
closure would  be  i)!coir.patible  with  the  pu'u- 
lic  Interest :  ■  ■ 

"That  there  may  be  matter,  the  production 
of  which  the  court  would  not  require,  is  cer- 
tain; but,  in  a  capital  case,  that  the  accused 
ought,  in  some  form,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
it,  if  it  were  really  essential  to  his  defense, 
is  a  position  which  the  court  would  very 
reluctantly  deny  ....  There  is  certainly 
nothing  before  the  court  which  shows  that 
Die  letter  in  question  contains  any  matter 
tie  disclosine  of  which  would  endanger  the 
public  safety.  If  it  does  contain  such  matter, 
tlie  fact  may  appear  befcre  the  disclosure  is 
made.  If  it  cK^es  contain  any  m.itter  which  it 
would  be  Imprudent  to  disclose,  which  it  is 
not  the  wish  of  the  exicutive  to  disclose,  such 
matter,  i.*"  It  be  not  immediately  and  essen- 
tially applicable  to  the  point,  wlU,  of  coarse, 
be  suppressed." 

And  then,  in  an  obvious  reference  to  Jeffer- 
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son's  public  denunciation  ot  Burr,  Marshall 
thrust  the  rapier:  '•• 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  so  much  ol 
il.e  letter  as  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the 
accused  can  be  a  subject  of  delicacy  with  the 
president.  Everything  of  this  kind,  however, 
will  have  its  dxie  consideration  on  the  retxirn 
ol  the  subpoena." 

The  issue  proceeded  no  further,  however, 
for  the  original  of  the  October  21  letter  seems 
neicr  to  have  come  Into  the  United  States 
Attorney's  pos.^'.csslon,  and  Burr's  acquittal  in 
the  treason  tilal  rendered  the  matter  aca- 
demic in  that  context."'  Tlius,  the  questions 
whether  disclosure  would  be  compelled,  who 
would  be  the  arbiter  of  privilege,  what  cri- 
teria would  apply,  and  what  procedures  svou'rt 
be  adopted,  were  not  fiur.lly  resolved  at  this 
stage. 

Although  Burr  leuev.cd  liii  cteir.-Mid  for  the 
letter  of  October  21  at  the  outset  of  i2-.e  trinl 
for  misdemeanor,  atientlon  turned  row  to 
Wilkinson's  letter  of  November  12.  v.hlch  had 
been  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  Iivldci-.tly 
it  contained  material  embarrassing  to  Je^er- 
son  In  that  WUkinson  made  serious  charges 
against  certain  of  the  President's  political 
friends."  Marshall  issviecj  a  subpoena  for  the 
letter  to  the  United  Starts  Attorney,  althoush 
Marshall  had  doubts  about  Us  materiality  to 
the  defense.  The  Chief  JiisUe  v.'as  evidently 
familiar  v.ith  It,  sin?e  p.t  one  point  he  ob- 
served that  '[wle  must  consider  the  subject 
as  !f  we  had  not  seen  the  letter."  •  He  Inti- 
mated broadly  thai  the  content.^  vsre  not  fo 
significant  as  the  spirited  contest  o'.  »r  their 
production  might  suggest:' 

"It  Is  with  regret  that  I  decide  a  ouestlon 
iu;der  such  circumstances,  because  It  Is  prob- 
able that  tiiose  parts  of  the  leitcr  which  are 
withheld,  are  of  much  lees  Importance  than 
gentlemen  suppose;  and  that  the  effect  cf 
their  production  would  be  to  dissipate  sus- 
picions which  are  now  enteitaiued,  and  to 
show  that  the  subject  of  the  controversy  is 
by  no  means  picportloned  to  i!ie  zeal  with 
which  it  has  been  mal'itaiiied." 

Discussion  turned  to  the  mechanics  by 
which  the  character  ancJ  materiality  of  p:is- 
sages  objected  to  might  be  decided.  On  this 
procedural  prcblein  t!ie  defense  maintained 
that  "the  party,  and  not  the  court.  Judges 
of  the  materiality  of  witnesses  or  document.s; 
that  the  materiality  when  sworn  to  by  the 
party  is  aUvays  admitted"  for  purposes  of  a 
subpoena.-'  'The  prasecuticn,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  a  procedure  that  would  con- 
sist cf  an  In  camera  hearing  on  th"  sensi- 
tivity and  materiality  of  the  portions  it 
sought  to  withhold.  BpeclQcally,  Mr.  Hay 
'said  that  he  was  willing  that  Mr.  Bott.s, 
Mr.  V.'lckham  and  Mr.  Randolph  should 
examine  them.  He  would  depend  on  their 
candor  and  integrity  to  make  no  improper 
disclosure;  and  if  there  should  be  any  dif- 
ference ol  opinion,  as  to  what  Were  con- 
fidential passages,  the  court  should  decide."  '" 
Burr's  counsel  were  not  only  Messrs.  Botts. 
Wickham.  and  Randolph,  but  also  Luther 
Martin,  the  "federal  bulldog."'-  and  his  re- 
sponse was  predictably  explosive:  '■» 

"Mr.  Martin  objected  to  this  as  n  secret 
tribunal.  He  had  never  heard  of  .such  a  dis- 
tinction. The  counsel  had  a  right  to  hear 
them  publicly  without  their  consent.  If  gen- 
tlemen, said  he,  are  willing  that  the  court 
should  decide  on  a  written  argument,  and 
that  the  whole  shall  be  conducted  as  a  secret 
tribunal,  let  them  speak  plainly." 

Marshall  concurred  In  this  objection  to 
the  extent  of  remarking  that  the  defendant 
himself  should  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
entire  letter .■« 

Marshall's  opinion  at  thl.s  stage  Is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  considered  statement  on 
the  problem  In  the  course  of  th«  trials.  He 
was  plainly  troubled  and  in  set'rch  of  a  mid- 
dle way :  >■» 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


'That  the  presideiu  of  the  Viiitecl  States 
may  be  subpoenaed  and  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  required  to  produce  any  paper  In 
his  possession.  Is  not  controverted.  I  cannot, 
however,  on  this  point,  go  the  whole  length 
for  which  counsel  have  contended.  The  presi- 
dent, though  subject  to  the  general  rules 
which  apply  to  others,  may  have  sufficient 
motives  for  declining  to  produce  a  partlctilar 
paper,  and  those  motives  may  be  such  as  to 
restrain  the  court  from  enforcing  Its  produc- 
tion. I  do  not  thinic  precisely  with  tjie  gpn- 
t!"men  on  either  side." 

The  opinion  proceeds  to  set  forth  dlalec- 
tically  Marshall's  analysis.  In  an  ordinary 
CHue  an  .".ffidavlt  of  materiality  would  suffice 
to  order  production.  But  the  President  may 
have  sxUticlcnt  reasons  for  v.  Ithholdlng  a 
documeiit  whose  expos-.n-e  would  be  of 
"manifest  inconvenience."  It  would  be  "a 
very  serious  thinj;."  however,  to  withhold 
from  the  accused  "any  infor-oiatlon  material 
to  the  defence."  But  "on  objections  being 
m.ide  by  the  president  to  t'ae  production  of 
a  paper,  the  coxtrt  woiild  not  proceed  further 
in  tlie  ca^e  without  such  an  affidavit  as 
v.o'.ild  clcprly  ;'r-.ow  ;he  j-aprr  to  be  essont;".i 
to  the  jua'Jcp  of  t;i?  case."  On  the  weight  to 
'JO  giviii  to  the  President  s  o?,'Jection,  "the 
court  would  uafj,i'.estloniMy  tillo.v  their  fr.ll 
force  to  those  reasons."  If  a  reservation  of 
ceitAln  por'ions  of  a  papsr  were  iiu'.de  by  the 
President,  'all  proper  respert"  wo\ild  be  paid 
to  it.  Here,  liowever,  no  objection  had  been 
interpo.'sed  by  the  President  himself,  but  only 
by  his  d3lcgat?,  the  Unit?d  States  Attorney. 
With  the  case  lu  this  DO-t-.ire,  and  becairje 
"lt|h«>  only  ground  laid  for  the  court  to  act 
tipon  Is  the  affidavit  of  the  accused."  "'h? 
court  is  In'iuced  to  order  that  ti^e  paper  he 
proi'-tcpd.  or  the  cause  be  continued."^' 

Pr?sidPnt  Jefferson  subsequently  sent  a 
copy  of  the  Irtter.  with  his  own  deletions.  t3 
the  United  States  Attorney,  but  Burr  did  rot 
press  his  demand,  probably  because  his  ac- 
qx'lt^a!  on  the  misdemeanor  charge,  as  on  the 
trial  for  treason,  was  confidently  expected 
(and  did  occur).  Demand  for  tl-.e  letter  was 
renewed,  hov,fever.  in  the  final  str.pe  of  the 
proceedines,  on  motion  to  commit  Burr  to 
the  custody  of  the  federal  marshal  for  trans- 
fer for  trir.l  in  Ohio.  At  this  stage  Marshall 
delivered  no  further  or)lnlon  but  made  rul- 
ings In  the  course  of  colloquies  with  counsel. 
The  Cliief  Justice's  private  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  was  shared  Ijy  Burr's 
counsel,^  and  doubtless  by  Burr  himself,  and 
Marshall  was  manifestly  annoyed  that  the 
defense  offered  no  further  statement-  of  Its 
materiality;  the  contest  over  production  had 
become  a  protracted  bout  of  shadowboxlne. 
But  Mar.'^hall  did  reassert  his  opinion  that  It 
was  his  responsibility  to  weigh  the  Presi- 
dent's claim.  Addres-slng  Burr,  he  said:  " 

"After  .such  a  certificate  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States  as  has  been  received,  I 
cannot  direct  the  production  of  those  parts 
of  the  letter,  without  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  being  relevant  to  the  present  prosecu- 
tion. I  should  suppo.se,  however,  that  the 
same  source,  which  Informed  you  of  the 
existence  of  thU  paper,  might  inform  you  ol 
the  particular  way  In  which  it  was  relevant." 
In  the  end  Marshall  refrained  from  order- 
ing production,  ruling  Instead  that  the 
omitted  parts  of  the  letter  might  be  taken 
to  support  the  defendaiifs  assumption  re- 
garding them:  '-' 

"After  a  long  and  desultory  argviment,  the 
Chief  Justice  determined  that  the  correct 
course  was,  to  leave  the  accused  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  derive  from  the 
parts  already  produced;  and  to  allow  all  the 
advantages  of  tiipposing  that  the  omitted 
parts  related  to  any  particular  point.  The 
accused  may  avail  himself  as  much  of  them, 
as  If  they  were  actually  produced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  have  already  decided  this  question.  It  Is 
certainly  fair  to  -supply  the  omitted  parts  by 


s:ippo^:t;o:is,  though  such  ought  not  to  affect 
General  Wilkinson's  private  character.  If  this 
were  a  trial  In  chief,  I  should  perhaps  think 
myself  bound  to  continue  the  caiise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  V.  Ithholdlng  the  parts  of  this 
paper:  and  I  certainly  cannot  exclude  the 
Inferences  which  gentlemen  may  draw  from 
the  omissions." 

Marshall's  ruling  at  this  stage  appears  to 
have  been  compounded  of  exasperation,  de- 
sire to  avoid  an  outright  collision  with  Jef- 
ferson, and  conviction  that  commitment  pro- 
ceedings were  not  an  appropriate  forum  for 
resolution  of  difflcult  legal  questions.  He 
stated  a  pre.'erence  for  leaving  such  ques- 
tloj'.3  to  the  trial  Judge,  who  could  certify 
i"r.?m  to  a  higher  court."' 

Tlie  Burr  trials  may  be  taken  to  have  es- 
tablished fotir  principles,  all  pertinent  to  and 
IniportTUl  for  i?ic  tapes  case:  (1)  There  is  no 
Hbic  lUte  pijvi'.cto  In  a  criminal  case  for  com- 
munications to  which  the  President  Is  a 
p?.'iv.  (2)  Upon  a  particularized  claim  of 
..■ivi!:>re  iiy  the  Pre.sident  the  court,  giving 
d'le  respect  to  the  President's  Judgment,  will 
weigh  i.he  claim  against  the  materlalliy  of 
the  e  -lUiMice  and  the  need  of  the  accused  for 
it:.  Ii\idi;ci!on.  (3)  For  purposes  of  deterinin- 
ii.,..  v,::ether  di.-.closure  Is  required,  the  mate- 
rial .sought  may  be  ordered  to  be  produced 
for  in  camera  Inspection  by  the  court,  with 
the  piiLiclpation  of  counsel  and.  It  seems,  of 
Uie  r-c;aBed.  (4)  In  lieu  of  such  production, 
ll:e  "ourt  may  direct  that  Inferences  shall  be 
tlr.i'\n  i  ivorable  to  the  accused,  or  that  the 
p:")c,'>ciulon  be  dismissed. 

I;i  I  he  tapes  case  these  principles  were 
!aic;ely  coiu'.rmed,"  and  the  mechanics  of  en 
In  ruvie-a  inspection  were  refined.  If  the 
rre.  iJeni  invokes  a  claim  of  privilege  lu  re- 
tui.'iise  to  fi  subpoena,  the  district  Judge 
.>=lio\ild  treat  the  m.itcrlals  as  "presumptively 
pii\ilrtTe(.i"  and  order  in  camera  Inspection 
tnly  IT  fie  P;)Ctlal  Prosecutor  demonstrates 
that  they  are  "  'essential  to  the  Justice  of  the 
(pending  criminal |  case.'""*  Since  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  had  already  been  required  to 
dcinoustrale  relevancy  in  order  to  obtain  the 
si'bpcena  iu  the  first  Instance,*-  presumably 
I  hi-)  lurthi'r  requirement  calls  for  a  stronger 
showing  r.f  need.  During  the  Inspection  the 
jiKlge  Lhould  exercise  the  utmost  care  for  the 
safekeeping  of  the  materials.-"'  In  determin- 
ing whether  particular  portions  are  to  be 
excised,  the  Judge  In  his  discretion  miy  call 
up>n  the  aid  of  counsel  for  both  sides,  al- 
though neither  appears  to  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate iis  of  right."!  Such  procedures  ensure 
that  presidential  confidentiality  will  not  be 
broken  except  where  a  genuine  need  exists; 
enable  the  court  to  make  an  informed  Judg- 
ment nhout  the  need  for  disclosure  of  specific 
segments  of  subpoenaed  materials;  and  pro- 
tect a<;alnst  dlsclo.sure  of  Irrelevant  por- 
tlons.-' 

In  the  tapes  case  the  Court  was  not  called 
u')0'i  to  deal  with  materials  that  contain 
military  or  diplomatic  secrets.  Nevertheless, 
citing  Chicago  <fr  Southern  Air  Lims,  Inc.  v. 
Wat.'rmur.  Stcumxhip  Corp.""  and  United 
Stales  V.  Reynolds,*'  the  opinion  observes 
thut  the  'high  degree  of  deference"  chown 
to  the  executive's  Judgment  In  such  cases 
need  not  bo  shown  where  the  privilege 
claimed  is  only  the  generalized  one  in  confl- 
dentiiillty.''  The  apparent  approval  given  to 
the  Reyno!(fs  decision  may  be  disquieting. 
There  the  Court  held  that  In  a  tort  action 
hy  the  widows  of  three  civilian  engineers 
who  were  killed  In  the  crash  of  an  Air  Force 
rlane  on  which  experimental  and  secret  elec- 
tronic ecjuipment  was  carried,  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  entitled  to  the  production,  even 
for  In  camera  Inspection  by  the  trial  court, 
of  a  report  of  an  ofBclal  board  of  InqxUry 
Investigating  the  airplane  accident.  There 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  electronic  equip- 
ment figured  la  the  cause  of  the  crash.  Tlie 
decision  reversed  a  strong  court  of  appeals 
(Jiidpes   Marls,   Goodrich,    and    Kalcdner)* 
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and  drew  a  dissent  from  Justices  Black. 
Frankfurter,  and  Jackron.  Particularly  sur- 
pilslng  was  Chief  Justice  Vinson's  observa- 
tion that  production  of  the  report  was  ot 
dubious  necessity  since  the  sxtrvlvors  them- 
selves, who  liad  been  Inten/lewed  by  the 
board,  were  available  as  witnesses;  ''"  one 
might  have  thought  that  this  circumstance 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  report  In  the  in- 
terest of  completeness  and  confrontation.'"' 

The  Repnoldt  Court's  willingness  to  honor 
a  claim  of  privilege  merely  on  the  basis  of 
the  executive's  Judgment  Is  not,  however,  a 
forceful  precedent  for  the  Inapproprlateness 
of  an  in  camera  hearing  to  determine 
whether  production  of  national  security  in- 
formation may  be  compelled  In  the  course  of 
criminal  proceedings.  Reynolds  was  a  civil 
CTse— a  situation  with  which  the  Nixon 
Court  was  expressly  not  concerned. "- — and 
one  in  which  the  litigant's  demand  for  evi- 
dence was  arguably  less  appealing  because 
his  suit  was  permissible  only  by  virtue  of  the 
Government's  consent  as  manifested  in  the 
Tort  Claims  Act.'"'  However  that  may  be,  an 
Important  and  reassuring  footnote  near  the 
end  of  Chief  Jxistice  Burger's  opinion  assimi- 
lates claims  of  military  and  diplomatic  se- 
crets to  those  of  general  confidentiality  for 
the  purpoee  of  the  availability  of  an  in  cam- 
era procedure.*"'  The  somewhat  greater  de- 
ference to  the  executive  that  the  Nixon  opin- 
ion indicates  Is  appropriate  when  national 
security  Information  Is  under  subpoena  thus 
appears  to  go  to  the  weight  to  be  accorded 
the  needs  of  confidentiality  versus  the  needs 
of  litigants,  rather  than  to  the  procedures  for 
striking  that  balance.  A  litigant  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  stronger  showing  of  need 
before  a  district  Judge  will  order  production 
of  national  security  material  for  In  camera 
Inspection,'"'  but  such  an  inspection  remains 
the  primary  method  of  resolving  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  criminal  process. 

The  British  rule,  too,  Is  that  no  absolute 
Crown  privilege  can  be  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  confidentiality."*  It  was  so  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  In  1968,  in  a  unanimous  de- 
cision repudiating  an  earlier  statement  of 
Lord  Simon  accepting  as  conclusive  a  claim 
of  privilege  by  a  principal  Minister."  That 
practice  had  proved  quite  unacceptable,  for 
the  reason  put  concisely  in  Lord  Pea  roe's 
^>eech:  *"  'It  is  not  surprising,'  it  hswi  t>e€n 
said  ....  'that  the  Crown,  having  been 
given  a  blank  cheque,  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  overdraw.'  "  '"'  There  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  is  a  peculiarly  British 
phenomenon.'' » 

Most  "great "  cases,  those  that,  in  Justice 
Holmes'  words,  "deal  with  the  Constitution 
or  a  telephone  company,"  "°  are  argued  with 
prophecies  of  doom.  The  tapes  case  was  no 
excepiton.  The  brief  for  President  Nixon 
closed  with  these  words,  referring  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Sirica  In  the  district  court : 
"If  sustained,  that  decision  will  alter  the 
nature  of  the  American  Presidency  pro- 
foundly and  Irreparably."  "'  History  has  a 
way  of  mocking  these  specters  of  disaster 
forecast  from  Judicial  decisions.'"  So  long  as 
the  courts  retain  their  resourcefulness  in 
applying  precedents,  and  their  authority  to 
reconsider  doctrine  In  the  light  of  "the  les- 
sons of  experience  and  the  force  of  better 
reasoning,"  "»  fears  of  irreparable  harm  ar« 
likely  to  prove  exaggerated.  Moreover,  trans- 
forming decisions,  however  dramatic,  are 
generally  reflections  of  deeper  currents  in 
the  national  thought  and  culture.  To  bor- 
row again  from  the  wisdom  of  Holmes:"* 
'I  have  no  belief  In  panaceas  and  almost 
i:one  in  sudden  ruin.  I  believe  with  Montes- 
(:uieu  that  If  the  chance  of  a  battle— I  may 
i.dd.  the  passage  of  a  law — has  ruined  a 
state,  there  was  a  general  cause  at  work  that 
'Uiide  the  slate  ready  to  perish  by  a  single 
br.ttle  or  law."  But  the  short  answer  to  the 
;ipprehenslous  over  an  nflirniaiice  c-i  Jvidgu 
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Sirica's  decision  Is  that  It  could  be  said 
with  stronger  reason  that  a  reversal  would 
have  marked  a  fundamental  alteration  In 
our  standards  of  criminal  Justice. 

m.  BETOND  THE  T.\PES  C.*SC 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
careful  to  state  that  It  was  concerned  with 
executive  privilege  only  In  the  context  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  not  la  the  setting  of 
presidential  relations  with  Congress.'" 
Nevertheless,  the  rejection  of  a  generalized 
privilege  in  the  President's  discretion,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  weighing  the 
need  for  Information  against  the  Injury  to 
the  national  Interest  through  disclosure, 
will  doubtless  have  a  radiating  effect.  In- 
deed the  Umted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
tlie  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  In  Judging 
the  Watergate  Committee's  suits  for  presi- 
dential tapes,  appUed  essentially  the  same 
standards  It  had  employed  lu  the  first  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor's  suit,  though  with  a  dif- 
ferent outcome.''" 

The  Issue  of  executive  privilege  Is  one  as- 
pect of  a  reexamination  by  Congress  of  the 
larger  subject  of  relations  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  A  rationalization  of  con- 
gressional procedures,  long  overdue,  has  been 
seen  as  a  necessary  element  In  congressional 
oversight.  The  purse  and  the  sword  are  the 
instruments  of  national  policy  that  have 
been  of  most  acute  concern  to  Congress,  and 
iu  each  of  these  fields  new  legislative  controls 
have  been  devised. 

Out  of  these  recent  efforts  a  pattern  seems 
to  be  emerging,  one  that  would  replace  the 
Isolation  of  the  two  branches,  their  unilateral 
acts  and  recriminations,  with  a  procedure  for 
consultation  and  for  informed  review  by 
Congress.  With  respect  to  presidential  Im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds,"-  a  statute 
now  requires  the  President  to  communicate 
his  reasons  to  Congress,  which  In  turn  must 
approve  the  impoundment  (if  It  constitutes 
more  than  a  deferral)  as  a  condition  of  Its 
becoming  eCective.'^'  With  respect  to  military 
action,  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973 
recognizes  the  power  of  the  President  to  com- 
mit troops  to  hostilities  abroad  In  certain 
emergencies  without  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
requires  a  ratifying  vote  by  Congress  within 
sixty  days."»  A  like  proposal  regarding  presi- 
dential proclamations  of  states  of  national 
emergency  Is  before  Congress."^ 

Similar  procedures  for  dealing  with  execu- 
tive privilege  are  under  active  consideration. 
In  general,  the  proposals  would  require  an 
executive  department  to  furnish  any  Infor- 
mation or  records  within  thirty  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  a  House  or  committee 
of  Congress,  unless  the  department  can  sup- 
ply a  statement  signed  by  the  Piesldent  ex- 
plaining why  the  material  is  privUeged.'^'' 
Some  of  the  proposals  would  detail  the 
grounds  which  the  President  could  legiU- 
mately  advance  for  nondisclosure:  the  need 
to  withhold,  for  example,  military  secrets, 
other  Information  whose  disclosure  might 
create  grave  and  Irreparable  harm  to  the  vitol 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  advice  and 
opinions  concerning  policy  in  relation  to 
legitimate  functions  of  goverimient. -•'  Pro- 
vision for  limited  disclosure,  as  In  executive 
session,  might  further  narrow  the  scope  of 
the  privilege.  Just  as  such  a  provision  might 
warrant  a  request  for  otherwU*  privileged 
investigatory  flies  in  coiineciioa  v.ith  ap- 
pointments and  removals'- • 

All  such  efforts  to  provide  standards  aiid 
procedures  are  laudable,  though  experience 
with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.'-'  ap- 
plicable to  private  demands  for  information, 
cautions  against  seeking  clear  and  distinct 
solutions  by  cod'.acation.'-'  The  efforts  are 
noneUieless  praiseworthy  because  they  com- 
pel closer  attention  to  standards  which  serve 
the  public  Interest,  recognize  the  need  for 
restraint  both  lu  the  demand  tor  Information 
and  m  the  assertion  of  prlillege.  tncourage 
ratii'iiul    tonimuiiic'itioii    tjetvvaen    tlie    two 


branches,  and  furnish  a  basis  for  more  in- 
formed public  Judgment  If  In  the  end  con- 
frontation occurs. 

The  more  troublesome  question  Is  whether, 
If  an  Impasse  does  develop,  resort  should  be 
had  to  the  courts.  Given  the  widespread  and 
appreciative  acceptance  of  the  courts'  role 
in  resolving  the  contest  over  production  of 
the  tape.s.  It  seems  natural  enough  to  ttmi 
to  the  Judiciary  for  settlement  of  congres- 
sional-presidential disputes  as  well.  There  are. 
however,  significant  differences  that  counsel 
against  an  easy  transference  of  Judicial  re- 
view. The  ta[>es  case  arose  In  the  setting  of 
a  criminal  proceeding.  That  factor  gives  rise 
to  three  distinctive  characterlEtlcs  that  bear 
on  the  appropriateness  of  Judicial  revle'w.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  a  conventional  case 
already  lodged  In  the  court,  not  a  plenary  pro- 
ceeding between  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Second,  and  related  to  the  first  char- 
acteristic. Is  the  fact  that  private  Interests 
of  the  most  acute  kmd — the  potential  loss  of 
liberty  of  the  defendants — were  at  stake. 
Third,  the  weighing  of  the  need  for  disclosure 
Is  more  congruent  with  the  Judicial  func- 
tion, and  more  comfortably  performed,  in  a 
criminal  case  than  in  a  legislative  Investiga- 
tion: relevance  and  materiality  are  more 
focused  In  the  search  for  defined  facts  than 
In  a  wide-ranging  Inquiry  either  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  legislation  or  to  probe  Into  mal- 
administration.'* 

If  a  prosecution  were  brought  against  an 
executive  officer  for  contempt  of  Congress  in 
refusing  to  give  evidence  or  produce  records, 
or  If  a  House  Itself  committed  an  officer  to 
custody  on  that  ground,  a  court  ought  not 
to  refrain  from  deciding  the  issue:  basic  per- 
sonal rights  would  have  been  put  in  Jeopardy 
by  a  solemn  act  of  the  legislative  body.  Short 
of  that  kind  of  collision,  at  the  very  least 
there  ought  to  be  a  considered  resolution  of 
the  full  House  before  a  legislative  committee 
would  seek,  and  a  court  would  provide,  Judi- 
cial review. '="  But  adoption  of  euch  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  may  be  premature.  The 
whole  subject  of  executive  privilege  is  under 
close  scmtlny;  executive  cooperation  is  likely 
to  be  more  forthcoming,  and  Congress,  for 
its  part.  Is  sensitive  to  criticisms  of  past 
excesses  of  some  of  its  committees.  A  pattern 
of  communication  and  better  understanding, 
together  with  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  its  day.  Routine 
resort  to  the  courts  could  stunt  these  prom- 
ising developments,  draw  the  Judiciary  into 
Intragovemmental  controversies  In  their  raw, 
poUtlcally-tlnged  state,  and  expose  the  courts 
to  the  risk  of  rendering  unsatisfactory  Judg- 
ments on  matters  where  the  Jxidlclal  touch 
is  likely  to  t>e  unsure.  Here,  as  elsewhere  In 
our  constitutional  order,  when  personal 
rights  are  not  in  Jeopardy.'*  it  is  well  to 
give  scope  for  "a  frank  and  candid  co-opera- 
tion for  the  general  good."  •*  The  vision  may 
be  too  ideal,  the  hope  misplaced.  But  in  the 
freer  and  healthier  atmosphere  Into  which 
we  are  emerging  the  vision  and  the  hope  de- 
serve a  trial. 

FOOTN'OTFS 

•  Carl  M.  Loeb  Uni\ersity  Professor.  Hat- 
vard  Law  School.  A.B  .  'Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1928;  LJL.B.,  Harvard.  1931;  SJJ)..  1932. 
Tlie  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  as- 
sistance of  LAWTCuce  D.  Bragg,  3d,  JX). 
Harvard.  1974. 

'94  S.  Ct.  3090  (19741.  notei  pp.  50-Sl 
!'i/ru. 

=  Transcriptions  of  twenty  of  the  conversa- 
tions had  meanwhile  been  released  by  the 
President.  94  S.  Ct.  3097;  as  to  the  taped  re- 
cordings of  these  his  counsel  apparently  did 
not  continue  to  raise  objectioua. 

-  Mr.  Justice  Rehuquist  did  not  partici- 
pate, fd.  at  3111. 

*  United  States  v.  Mitchell.  Crlm.  Ko.  74- 
110  (DJJ.C.  filed  Ma  20,  1974),  reprinted  iu 
Petitioner's  Brief  for  Certiorari  at  15-23. 

01  3.  C:.  26:J7  ( 19741. 
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•See  United  States  v.  Ryan,  402  U.S.  630, 
532-33   (1971);  Cobbledtck  v.  United  States, 
309  OS.  323  (1940). 
'  94  S.  Ct.  at  3099. 
'Id. 

'See  28  U.S.C.  S  2101(e)    (1970). 
'"  But  with  unhurrylng  cha8e,/And  unper- 
tiirbM  pace./Dellberate  speed,  majestic  In- 
.stancy  .... 

The   Hound   of   Heaven,   i   The   Works   of 
Francis  Thompson  107  (1913). 

"487  P.2d  700  (D.C.  Clr.  1973),  noted  in 
87  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1557   (1974). 

"•See  Brief  for  Respondent  at  27-28  ('the 
Judiciary  Is  without  Jurisdiction  to  Intervene 
In  the  solely  Intra-executlve  dispute  pre- 
sented here";  "|t|he  ultimate  authority  over 
all  executive  decisions  Is,  under  Article  II  of 
the  Constitution,  vested  exclusively  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States"). 

>»  Id.  at  29-44;  see  Flast  v.  Cohen,  392  U.S. 
83,85  (1968): 

(X|n  part  |the  case  or  controversy  require- 
ment of  article  III]  deflne|8|  the  role  as- 
signed to  the  Judiciary  in  a  tripartite  alloca- 
tion of  power  to  assure  that  the  federal 
courts  will  not  Intrude  into  areas  committed 
to  the  other  branches  of  government. 

"C/.  Hayburn's  Case,  2  U.S.  (2  Dall.)  409 
(1972).  See  the  lively  and  learned  exchange 
between  Professors  Alexander  M.  Blckel  and 
Paul  M.  Bator.  Blckel,  On  Mr.  Jaworski's 
Quarrel  With.  Mr.  Nixon,  N.Y.  Times,  May  23, 
1974,  at  41,  cols.  1-4;  Bator,  Disputing  Mr. 
St.  Clair  on  the  Jurisdictional  Issue,  N.Y. 
Times,  May  30,  1974.  at  37,  cols.  1-4;  Letter 
from  Alexander  M.  Bickel  to  the  Editor,  N.Y. 
Times,  June  3,  1974,  at  30,  cols.  3-4. 

1"  Department  of  Justice  Order  No.  551-73, 
38  Fed.  Reg.  30738,  as  amended.  Order  No. 
554-73,  38  Fed.  Reg.  32805  (1973).  The  reg- 
ulation provides,  in  part: 

In  exerclsmg  this  aathorlty,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  will  have  the  greatest  degree  of 
independence  that  Is  consistent  with  the  At- 
torney General's  statutory  accountability  for 
all  matters  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  J-.-stlce.  The  Attorney 
General  will  not  countermand  or  interfere 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor's  decisions  or  ac- 
tions. The  Special  Prosecutor  will  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  he  will  Inform  or 
consult  with  the  Attorney  General  about  the 
conduct  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  In 
accordance  with  assurances  given  by  the 
President  to  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
President  will  not  exercise  his  Constitutional 
powers  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  or  to  limit  the  independence  that 
he  Is  hereby  given,  the  Special  Prosecutor 
will  not  be  removed  from  his  duties  except 
for  extraordinary  improprieties  on  his  part 
and  without  the  President's  first  consulting 
the  Majority  and  the  Minority  Leaders  and 
Chairmen  and  ranking  Minority  Members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repr^ntatlves  and  ascertaining 
that  their  conselCsus  is  in  accord  with  his 
proposed  action. 

38  Fed.  Reg.  at  30739. 

'■'Id.  at  30739  (Special  Prosecutor  shall 
have  "full  authority  ...  (to  determine )  whe- 
ther or  not  to  contest  the  a.s,sertlon  of  'Ex- 
ecutive Privilege'  ") . 

The  promulgation  of  these  reg\Uatlons  by 
the  administration  led  to  the  tabling  of  bills 
In  both  houses  which  would  have  authorized 
the  district  court  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor. See  Brief  for  the  United  States  at  10  & 
n.  13.  On  the  constitutional  validity  of  such 
a  provision  under  article  II,  compare  Ex 
parte  Slebold,  100  U.S.  371,  397-98  (1879) 
(upholding  federal  statute  authorizing 
courts  to  appoint  supervisors  in  federal  elec- 
tions). See  Petition  of  Law  School  Deans 
N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  23.  1973.  at  33,  cols.  2-3.  ' 
The  Coiut  made  no  reference,  however,  to 
congresslopal  forbearance  in  reliance  on 
these  regulations.  Nor  did  it  lay  stress  on 
the  provision  that  congressional  leaders  be 
consulted  on  any  proposed  dlsml.s.sal  of  tlie 


Special  Prosecutor;  and  Indeed  It  is  dubious 
whether  designated  members  of  Congress 
may  participate  In  decisions  to  dismiss  exec- 
utive ofBcials.  Cf.  Myers  v.  United  States,  272 
U.S.  62,  161-62  (1926);  Ginnane,  The  Control 
of  Federal  Administration  by  Congressional 
Resolutions  and  Committees,  66  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  569,  599-609  (1953);  Jackson,  A  Presi- 
dential  Legal  Opinion,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1353 
(1953) .  Rather,  the  Court  relied  on  the  prop- 
osition that  a  regulation  Is  binding,  even 
on  its  promtilgator,  until  amended  or  re- 
pealed. 94  S.  Ct.  at  3101-02;  see,  e.g..  United 
States  ex  rel.  Accardl  v.  Shaughnessy,  347 
U.S.  260  (1954). 

"■'  See  note  15  supra. 
'•<  See  id. 

'■'The  removal  was  held  iUegal,  as  not  In 
conformity  with  the  published  regulation, 
in  Nader  v.  Bork,  366  F.  Supp.  104  (D.D.C. 
1973),  dlicussed  in  Note,  Violations  by  Agen- 
cies of  Their  Own  Regulations,  87  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  629,  632-33  n.  18  (1974).  The  standing 
of  the  plaintiffs,  members  of  Congress,  Is 
being  challenged  on  appeal.  See  Saxbe  v. 
Nader,  No.  74-1260,  D.C.  Clr.,  appeal  dock- 
eted Feb.  20,  1974. 

When  Cox  was  dismissed  the  regulation 
prohibited  removal  of  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor except  for  extraordinary  Improprieties. 
S.^e  Department  of  Ju.stlce  Order  No.  561-73, 
38  Fed.  Reg.  14668  (1973).  The  regulation 
was  subsequently  amended  to  condition  dis- 
missal not  only  on  the  commission  of  gross 
Improprieties  but  also  on  the  assent  of  con- 
gresslojial  leaders.  See  note  15  supra. 

■•"The  Court  In  Nixon  noted  that  It  was 
'theoretically  possible  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  amend  or  revoke  the  regulation  de- 
iinliig  the  Special  Prosecutor's  axithority." 
L'4S.Ct.  atSlOl. 

-'  So  long  as  Judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  were  reviewable  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
lake  Jurisdiction  over  appeals  from  those 
Judgments.  See  Gordon  v.  United  States,  69 
U.S.  (2  Wall.)  561  (1865) .  117  U.S.  697  (1885); 
cf.  United  States  v.  Perreira,  54  US.  (13 
How.)  40  (1851)  (no  Jurisdiction  to  review 
similar  Judgment  of  a  federal  district  coiu't) . 
But  when  Congress  amended  the  Coitrt  of 
Claims  Act  to  provide  that  Judgments  would 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Court  did  take  Jurisdiction  despite  the 
contUiuing  possibility  that  particular  Judg- 
ments might  on  occasion  not  be  honored  by 
Congress.  See  Glldden  Co.  v.  Zdanok,  370 
U.S.  630,  552-54.  568-70  (1962)  (plurality 
opinion);  United  States  v.  Jones,  119  U.S. 
477  (1886). 

"Reply  Brief  for  Respondent  at  1-2,  quot- 
ing Mississippi  V.  Johnson,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.) 
475,   500-01    (1867). 

^  See  Brief  for  Petitioner  at  126-29;  Brief 
for  Respondent  at  123-25. 
-'  See  94  S.  Ct.  at  3103. 
^'  Reply  Brief  for  Petitioner  at  59-64. 
-»  94  S.  Ct.  at  3104  &  nn. 13-14. 
-•■  Reply  Brief  for  Respondent  at  42  n.30. 
^The  tapes  might  conceivably  be  admis- 
sible for  purposes  of  Impeaching,  or  rehabili- 
tating, either  Colson  or  President  Nixon  as 
a  witness;  but  as  the  opinion  observes,  with- 
out reference  to  the  precise  problem,  "(gjen- 
erally,  the  need  for  evidence  to  Impeach  wit- 
nesses is  insufficient  to  require  Its  produc- 
tion in  advance  of  trial."  94  S.  Ct.  at  3104. 
The  opinion  Is  content  to  state  that  "most 
of   the   tapes   apparently   contain   conversa- 
tions to  which  one  or  more  of  the  defendants 
named   in  the  Indictment  were  party."  Id. 
Perhaps  the  very  bulk  of  the  materials  sub- 
poenaed by  t)ie  Prosecutor  facilitated  a  rela- 
tively general  approach  by  the  Court  to  the 
question  of  admissibility. 

"^The  earliest  use  which  the  author  has 
discovered  Is  In  the  government  briefs  In  the 
Reynolds  case.  Petitioner's  Brief  for  Certiorari 
at  11,  12,  United  States  v.  Reynolds,  345  U.S. 
I  (1953) .  See  R.  Bebgeh,  ExeciJtive  PRivn.rGr: 
A  CoNSTnuTiON.\L  Htth  1  &  n.3  (1974). 


■"'  5  OxFORO  English  Dictionart  409-410 
(1933),  citing  J.  Bentham,  Principles  o» 
Legislation  xvU  §  25  ( 1780) . 

»'  See  Nixon  v.  Sirica,  487  F.2d  700,  708  12 
(D.C.  Clr.  1973). 
==■6  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137  (1803). 
^  Id.  at  149. 

"  United  States  v.  Burr,  25  P.  Cas.  30,  34-35 
(No.  14,692d)    (C.C.D.  Va.  1807). 

"  See  C.  McIlwain,  CoNSTrrnrioNALisM ; 
Ancient  and  Modern  passim  (rev.  ed.  1947). 
"See  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  VS.  486, 
604-06  (1969);  Jurney  v.  MacCracken,  294 
U.S.  125  (1935)  (petitioner  for  writ  of  habeas 
corpua  being  held  in  custody  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  destruc- 
tion of  documents  under  subpoena  by  a  Sen- 
ate committee ) . 

-'  See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  (1952) . 

•<  See  Nlxou  v.  Sirica,  487  F.2d  700,  709  ( D.C. 
Clr.  1973);  87  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1557,  1562-63 
(1974). 
■^  See  Brief  for  Re.snondent  at  85  n.65. 
^'See94S.Ct.  at  3109-10. 
"  Another  possible  meaning  of  executive 
privilege  is  a  substantive  Immunity  fi-om 
liability,  qualified  or  absolute.  See,  e.g., 
Pierson  1.  Ray,  386  U.S.  547.  553-55  (1967); 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  U.S.  367  (1951); 
W.  Prosser,  Law  op  Torts  i  132,  at  987-92 
(4th  ed.  1971).  Absolute  Immunity,  designed 
to  protect  certain  discretionary  f\inctlons 
from  even  the  burden  of  litigation.  Is  more 
familiar  in  the  law  of  torts  than  of  crimes, 
perhaps  because  of  the  greater  pvibllc  concern 
and  the  grea^'er  .screening  process  In  the 
bringing  of  actions  In  the  latter  area.  Cf. 
Gregoire  v.  Blddle,  117  F.2d  579,  681  (2d  Cir. 
1949)  (L.Hand,  C.J.)  : 

There  must  Indeed  be  means  of  punishing 
public  officers  who  have  been  truant  to  their 
duties;  but  that  is  quite  another  matter  from 
exposing  such  as  have  been  honestly  mis- 
taken to  suit  by  anyone  who  has  suffered 
from  their  errors. 

'-  See  94  S.  Ci.  at  3105-06  &  n.l6:  Gravel  v. 
United  States,  408  US.  606  ( 1972). 
"  See  94  St.  Ct.  at  3105.  3107. 
"  Board  of  Trustees  v.  United  States,  289 
U.S.  48,  59  (1933)    (citations  omitted). 

' '  The    Court   dismissed    as   Improvldeutly 
granted  the  President's  cross-petition  chal- 
lenging this  action  of  the  grand  Jury,  holding 
that  determination  of  the  grand  Jury's  reach 
was  "unnecessary  to  resolution"  of  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  of  privilege.  04  S.  Ct.  at  3097  n  2. 
*"  See,  e.g.,  8  J.  Wicmore,  Evidence  §  2298 
(McNaughton  rev.  ed.  1961)  (attorney-client 
privilege) . 
"  See  Brief  for  Petitioner  at  90-102. 
'•'5  U.S.   (I  Cranch)    at  177,  quoted  in  94 
S.  Ct.  at  3105,  3106. 

"United  States  v.  Belmont,  301  U.S.  324, 
330  (1937). 

«See94S.  Ct.  at  3107. 
^'5  VS.  (I  Cranch)  137  (1803). 
^  Id.  at  143-44. 
-'Id.  at  143. 
•■•  Id. 

■-  Id.  at  144-45. 
^/d.at  145. 
-Id. 

■■'  The  recession  of  the  Court  at  this  stage 
may  be  compared  with  the  cadence  of  Mar- 
shall's opinion  on  the  full  case,  taking  occa- 
sion to  castigate  an  executive  who  would  "at 
his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested  rights  of 
others,"  id.  at  166,  then  avoiding  a  colllson  by 
holding  that  the  Court  could  not  exercise 
orlghial  Jurisdiction  to  issue  a  writ  of  man- 
damus, although  of  course  in  so  abstaining 
the  Court  established  the  momentous  doc- 
trine of  Judicial  review  of  congressional  acts. 
■"  25  F.  Cas.  at  34.  192. 

'"  Recent  discussions  of  the  Burr  trials  in- 
clude: Berger,  The  President,  Congress,  and 
the  Courts,  83  Yale  L.J.  1111,  1111-22  (1974); 
Nathansou,  From  Watergate  to  Marbury  r. 
Madison:  Some  Reflections  on  Presidential 
Privilege  in  Cuirent  and  Historical  Perspec- 
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fires  16  ARIZ.  L.  Rev.  59,  61-65  (1974); 
Rhodes.  What  RcaUy  Happened  to  the  Jcf- 
leison  Subpoenas,  60  A.BA.  J.  52  (1974); 
Wills  Executive  Privilege:  Jefferson  &  Burr 
A.  N-ixon  <t-  Ehrlichman.  The  New  York  Re- 
view of  Books,  July  18,  1974,  at  36;  R.  Bebcer, 
stipra  note  29,  at  187-94:  5  D.  Malone,  Jef- 
•ERSON'  AND  His  Time:  Jefferson  the  Presi- 
dent. Second  Term,  1805-08,  at  215-370 
11974). 

The  trials  are  reported  in  two  shorthand 
transcriptions:  T.  Carpenter,  The  Trial  of 
COL.  Aaron  Burr  (1807)  (three  volumes) 
I  hereinafter  cited  as  Carpenter);  D.  Robert- 
son. The  Trials  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burb 
(1808)  (two  volumes)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Robertson].  The  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
MarEhall  and  some  of  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel are  reported  at  25  F.  Cas.  2-207  (Nos. 
14,692a-14.694a)    (C.CD.  Va.  1807). 

i-i  See  Berger,  supra  note  60,  at  1112; 
Rhodes,  S7tpra  note  60,  at  52-53. 

•^See  i.  J.  Richardson,  Messages  and 
Papers  op  the  Presidents  412  (1896) . 

"See  25  P.  Cas.  at  31-32;  2  Robertson  512- 
27.  WUklnson  testified  before  the  grand  Jury, 
but  he  was  not  In  fact  called  as  a  witness  In 
the  two  trials.  See  5  D.  Malone,  supra  note 
60.  at  336,  344. 

«25  P.  Cas.  at  31;  1  Robertson  119. 

»25  P.  Cas.  at  31. 

•»  1  Robertson  120. 

f"  Letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  George 
Hay,  June  12,  1807,  1  Robfrteon  210. 

«/d. 

•Letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  George 
Hay,  June  17.  1807,  1  Robertson  254-55. 

«;d.  at  255. 

"/d. 

'■See  p.  23  supra. 

''25P.Cas.  at  37. 

•'Id.  • 

"A  copy  of  the  October  21  letter  was  ap- 
parently delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
see  3  Carpenter  112  (statement  of  Aaron 
Burr),  and  during  the  commitment  proceed- 
ings a  portion  of  that  copy  was  quoted  by 
John  Wlckham,  one  of  Burr's  counsel.  In  his 
cross-examination  of  General  Wilkinson.  Id. 
at  266-66.  It  Is  unclear  from  the  trial  tran- 
script whether  the  whole  letter  or  only  por- 
tions of  It  were  made  available  to  the  de- 
fense, but  Hay's  remark  that  he  no  longer 
objected  to  the  disclosure  of  all  of  the  let- 
ter, see  2  Robertson  505,  suggests  that  the 
entire  document  was  turned  over. 

™2  Robertson  529-30;  Rhodes,  supra  note 
60,  at  53. 

"2   ROBERTSOKlySl  1 . 

-'Id.  at  633-34. 

™M.  at  532. 

''*/d.  at  501.  The  suggestion  was  repeated, 
for  the  prosecution,  by  William  Wirt.  Id.  at 
529. 

«  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of  June  19,  1807, 
to  Hay  referred  to  Martin  as  "this  unprin- 
cipled Sc  Imprudent  federal  bull-dog."  9  Ths 
WRnTNcs  OF  Thomas  Jefferson  58  (P.  Ford 
ed.  1898).  Henry  Adams  embellished  the  por- 
trait: "the  rolilcklng,  witty,  audacious  At- 
torney-General of  Maryland;  .  .  .  drunken, 
generous  slovenly,  grand;  bull-dog  of  fed- 
eralism. .  .  ."  H.  Adams,  John  Randolph  141 
(1882). 

''^2  Robertson  at  502. 

^'25  P.  Cas.  at  192.  Marshall's  agreement 
that  Burr  should  be  given  access  to  the  en- 
tire letter  and  consulted  during  the  editing 
of  It  appears  to  have  derived  from  a  belief 
that  Burr  himself  was  better  qualified  than 
either  Ms  counsel  or  Marshall  to  assess  the 
ex-identiarv  value  of  the  letter.  See  id. 

•'  Id.  at  191. 

^  /d.at  192. 

"  See  3  Carpenter  282.  ' 

'■■Id.  at  280-81. 

""Id.  at  281-82,  284. 

A  ruling  such  as  Marshall  s  might  conceiv- 
ably reflect  an  opinion  that  the  matter  was 
nideed  privileged  but  that  the  prosecution 
^'  as.  in  effect,  estopped  from  taking  advan- 


tage of  the  privilege.  See  United  States  v. 
Beekman,  155  P.2d  580,  584  (2d  Clr.  19461 
(Pi-ank,  J.)  ("When  the  government  Insti- 
tutes criminal  proceedings  In  which  evi- 
dence, otherwise  privileged  under  a  statute 
or  regulation,  becomes  Impjortantly  relevant, 
it  abandons  the  privilege.").  Marshall,  how- 
ever, gave  no  Indication  that  he  was  silently 
renouncing  his  position  that  the  Judge,  not 
the  President,  was  the  ultimate  arbiter,  and 
Ills  remarks  to  Burr,  quoted  In  the  text.  Indi- 
cate the  contrary.  Moreover,  In  context  Mar- 
shall's ruling  was  as  helpful  to  the  defense 
j(S  actual  delivery  of  the  letter  would  have 
been.  See  note  90  infra. 

*••  See  3  Carpenter  409.  Marshall  appeared 
anxious  to  terminate  his  part  In  the  Burr 
affair.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  Judge 
Peters  of  Philadelphia,  thanking  him  for  a 
volume  of  Admiralty  Reports  and  revealing 
something  of  his  feelings  about  the  Burr 
trials: 

"I  have  as  yet  been  able  only  to  peep  Into 
the  book.  ...  I  received  It  while  fatlg^ued, 
and  occLiplled  with  the  most  unpleasant  case 
which  has  ever  been  brought  before  a  Judge 
In  this  or,  perhaps.  In  any  other  country 
which  affected  to  be  governed  by  laws;  since 
the  decision  of  which  I  have  been  entirely 
from  home.  The  day  after  the  commitment 
of  Colonel  Burr  ...  I  galloped  to  (his  vaca- 
tion home  In]  the  mountains.  .  .  ." 

J.  Thayer,  John  Marshall  97  (Phoenix  ed. 
1967). 

""The  Nixon  Court  nowhere  expresses  any 
view  as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  evi- 
dentiary inferences  on  behalf  of  the  accused 
in  lieu  of  requiring  production  of  evidence. 
In  Nixo7i  the  Inapproprlateness  of  that  alter- 
native was  evident:  the  materials  sought  In- 
cluded conversations  between  indicted  con- 
spirators and  others  and  therefore  would  be 
likely  to  relate  to  central  elements  In  the 
case;  their  actual  contents  were  unknown 
and  in  some  Instances  In  dispute;  and  they 
were  being  sought  for  use  by  both  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense  In  a  criminal 
trial  in  chief.  In  Burr,  however.  It  appeared 
to  make  little  real  difference  in  the  outcome 
of  the  proceedings  whether  the  defense  re- 
ceived the  inference  or  the  actual  letter: 
the  letter  was  only  marginally  relevant  to  the 
defendant's  case,  being  sought  solely  In  order 
to  impeach  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  see 
3  Carpenter  280-81;  and  most  Important, 
the  actvial  contents  were  already  known  both 
to  the  defense  and  to  Msu'shall,  who  was 
sitting  without  a  Jury  and  would  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  whether  to  commit  Burr  for  a 
new  trial.  See  id.  at  280,  282;  2  Robertson  609. 

"'94  S.  Ct.  at  3110  (brackets  In  original), 
quoting  United  States  v.  Burr,  25  P.  Cas. 
at  192. 

"» See  p.  17  supra. 

"  See  94  S.  Ct.  at  3110-11. 

'•'See  id.  at  3110-11  &n.  21. 

'*  There  Is,  of  course,  one  conspicuous 
difference  between  the  Burr  case  and  the 
tapes  case:  In  the  latter  the  documents  were 
sought  not  by  the  accused  but  by  the  prose- 
cution. The  difference,  however.  Is  more  con- 
spicuous than  significant.  Not  only  does  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  have  a  double  aspect,  but 
in  fact  the  Interests  of  the  accused  may  be 
served  by  production  at  the  Instance  of  the 
prosecution.  Under  the  doctrine  of  Brady  v. 
Maryland.  373  U.S.  83  (1963),  the  accused  Is 
entitled  to  access  to  evidentiary  material  of 
an  exculpatory  nature  in  the  possession  of 
the  prosecution,  and  several  of  the  defend- 
ants were  asserting  rights  under  that  doc- 
trine. As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  pointed  out 
at  the  oral  argument,  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused were  lurking  not  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  case : 

Question:  I  thought  the  heart  of  this  case 
was  the  rights  of  defendants  In  a  criminal 
trial  to  that  evidence.  It  may  be  exculpatory 
and  free  them  of  all  liability  .... 

Mr.  Jaworskl:  Well,  It  cerlalnly  is  in  the 
case.  Now,  of  course  what  you  have  reference 


to  also.  I  R.Tti  sure.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Is 
Brady  .... 

Question:  And  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  defendants,  under  the  Brady  doc- 
trine, are  entitled  to  subpoena  Information 
and  material  that  Is  not  now  in  your  posses- 
sion but  is  in  the  possession  of  the  President, 
was  an  Issue  that  was  left  undecided  by  the 
District  Court. 

Mr.  Jaworskl:  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Transcript  of  Oral  Afgument  at  41-42.  Tlie 
Special  Prosecutor  freely  stated  that  he 
would  make  available  to  defendants  any  ma- 
terial to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
Brady,  and  that  the  obligations  "extend  even 
to  'privileged*  evidence."  Reply  Brief  for 
Petitioner  at  64  n.37. 

"333  VS.  103  (1948). 

»T345  U.S.  1  (1953). 

"'94  S.  Ct.  at  3108-09. 

»  192  F.2d  987  (3d  Cir.  1951). 

i*345U.S.  at  11. 

»'«  Compare  the  remark  of  George  S.  Kauf- 
man In  the  course  of  a  bridge  grame,  whose 
application  to  the  tapes  case  need  not  be 
labored:  "I  would  like  a  review  of  the  bid- 
ding, with  the  original  Intonations."  L. 
Kront:nberger,  The  Cutiinc  Edge  169  ( 1970) . 
Possibly  more  authoritative  Is  the  statement 
of  Lord  Reld  when  a  similar  ground  was  sug- 
gested for  exclusion  of  official  reports: 

"No  doubt  if  a  report  contains  more  than 
a  statement  of  the  facts  there  may  be  reasons 
at  least  for  withholding  that  part  which' 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  but  I  fall  to  see 
what  public  Interest  Is  served  by  permitting 
evidence  to  be  given  but  withholding  the 
contemporary  report  of  the  witness  about  the 
facts." 

Conway  v.  Rlmmer,  (1968 J  AC.  910,  946. 

»«  94  S.  Ct.  at  3109  n.  19. 

'"'OO  Stat.  842  (codified  In  scattered  sec- 
tions of  28  U.S.C.  (1970) ) .  See  United  States 
v.  Reynolds,  345  VS.  1,  12  (1953)  (footnote 
omitted) : 

"Respondents  have  cited  to  us  those  cases 
in  the  criminal  field,  where  It  has  been  held 
that  the  Government  can  Invoke  Its  eviden- 
tiary privileges  only  at  the  price  of  letting 
the  defendant  go  free.  The  rationale  of  the 
criminal  cases  Is  that,  since  the  Government 
which  prosecutes  an  accused  also  has  the 
duty  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done.  It  Is  uncon- 
scionable to  allow  It  to  imdertake  prosecu- 
tion and  then  Invoke  Its  governmental  priv- 
ileges to  deprive  the  accused  of  anything 
which  might  be  material  to  his  defense. 
Such  rationale  has  no  application  In  a  civil 
forum  where  the  Government  Is  not  the  mov- 
ing party,  but  Is  a  defendant  only  on  terms 
to  which  It  has  consented." 

''"  When  the  subjKsenaed  material  Is  deliv- 
ered to  the  District  Judge  in  camera  ques- 
tions may  arise  as  to  the  excising  of  parts 
and  It  lies  within  the  discretion  of  that  court 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  President's  counsel  for  in  camera  consid- 
eration of  the  validity  of  particular  exci- 
sions, whether  the  basis  of  excision  Is  rel- 
evancy or  admissibility  or  under  such  cases 
as  Reynolds,  supra,  or  Waterman  Steamship, 
!,upra. 

94  S.  Ct.  at  3111  n.21  (emphasis  added). 

1*'  Indeed,  the  Reynolds  Court  went  so  far 
as  to  state  that  "even  the  most  compelling 
necessity  cannot  overcome  the  claim  of 
privilege  If  the  court  is  ultimately  satisfied 
that  military  secrets  are  at  stake."  353  U.S. 
at  11. 

-"'  Conway  v.  Rlmmer,  (1968]  A.C.  910.  Tlie 
Scottish  law  is  In  accord.  See  Glasgow  Corp. 
v.  Central  Land  Bd..  11956)  SC.  (H.L.)  1. 

In  Conway  the  House  of  Lords  anaUved 
the  claim  of  governmental  privilege  for  con- 
fidential documentr  as  a  "class"  privilege, 
a  characterization  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Supreme  Court's  phrase  "generalized  privi- 
lege." See  94  S.  Ct.  at  3109-10.  In  each  case, 
the  assertion  of  such  privilege  was  held  In- 
sufficient to  preclude  In  camera  review.  Each 
court  also  left  room  for  more  .specific  cl<Mnv:. 
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the  House  of  Lords  speaking  of  "contents" 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  "particular  exci- 
sions" in  referring  to  the  examining  Judge's 
authority  to  excise  portions  of  the  docu- 
ments. See  94  S.  Ct.  at  3111  n.21;  [1908]  A.C. 
at  952-53,  994-96. 

'■"  See   Duncan   v.   Cammell   Laird   &   Co., 
[19421  AC.  624. 

"1 19681    AC.    at    983,    Quoting    H.    W.wf, 
Administrative  Law  285  (2d  ed.  1967). 

'"■Compare  the  statement  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor: 

"In  oral  argument  before  the  district  court 
on  the  enforceability  of  the  grand  Jury's 
subpoena,  counsel  representing  the  President 
stated  that  "the  President  has  told  me  that 
in  one  ol  the  tapes  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
pre.sent  subpoena  there  is  national  .security 
material  so  highly  sensitive  that  he  does  not 
feel  free  even  to  hint  to  me  what  the  naivire 
of  it  la."  Transcript  of  Hearing  on  August  22, 
1973,  at  66,  In  re  Grand  Jury  Subpoena  Duces 
Tecum  Issued  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  360  P. 
Supp.  I  (D.D.C.  1973).  Nevertheless,  when 
the  recordings  were  submitted  to  the  district 
court  In  compliance  with  later  orders  of  that 
court  and  the  court  of  appeals,  counsel  for 
the  President  no  longer  asserted  that  any  of 
the  subpoenaed  conversations  included  mat- 
ters relating  to  uhe  national  security  and  no 
such  Information  was  found." 

Reply  Brief  for  Petitioner  at  45  n.23. 

"■'7oftfi  Mitchell,  reprinted  in  The  Occa- 
sional Speeches  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  131,  134  (M.  Howe  ed.  1962)  [herein- 
after cited  as  Occasional  Speeches] . 

'"Brief  for  Respondent  at  137. 

'•-See,  e.g..  Justice  McReynolds'  di.'^semlng 
opinion  delivered  from  the  bench  in  The 
Gold  Clause  Cases,  Perry  v.  United  States, 
294  U.S.  330  (1935);  Nortz  v.  United  States, 
294  U.S.  317  (1935);  Norman  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  RH.,  294  U.S.  240  (1935)  :  "Shame  and 
humiliation  are  upon  us  now.  Moral  and  fi- 
nancial chaos  may  confidently  be  expected." 
334  U.S.  at  xl.  Or  witness  Chief  Justice  Ful- 
ler's dissent  In  The  Lottery  Case.  Champion 
V.  Ames,  188  U.S.  321,  375  (1903)  (footnote 
omitted)  : 

"Our  form  of  government  may  remain  not- 
withstanding legislation  or  decision,  but,  as 
long  ago  observed,  it  Is  with  governments,  as 
with  religions,  the  form  may  survive  the  sub- 
stance of  the  faith." 

"'Burnet  v.  Coronado  OH  &  Gas  Co.,  285 
U.S.  393,  407-08  (1932)  (Brandeis,  J.,  dis- 
senting). See  F.  CORNFORD,  Mtcrocosmo- 
graphia  Acaoemica  15  (1908) : 

The  Principle  oj  the  Dangerous  Precedent 
is  that  you  should  not  now  do  an  admittedly 
right  action  for  fear  you,  or  your  equally 
timid  successors,  should  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  right  hi  some  future  case,  which, 
ex  hypothesl,  is  essentially  different,  but 
superficially  resembles  the  present  one.  Every 
public  action  which  Is  not  customary,  either 
is  wrong,  or,  If  It  Is  right,  is  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  follows  that  nothing  shovild 
ever  be  done  for  the  first  time. 

"'  Law  and  the  Court,  repririted  in  Occa- 
sional Speeches,  supra  note  110,  at  168,  172. 

"'■94  S.  Ct.  at  3109  n.l9. 

Ill Comoare  Senate  Select  Comm.  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  v.  Nixon,  498  P. 
2d  725  (D.C.  Clr.  1974)  (en  banc),  with 
Nixon  v.  Sh-lca,  487  P.  2d  700  (D.C.  Clr.  1973) 
(en  banc)  (per  curiam) . 

'"See  Baade,  Mandatory  Appropriations  of 
Public  Funds:  A  Comparative  Study,  Parts 
I,  II,  60  Va.  L.  Rev.  393,  611  (1974):  Note, 
Impoundment  of  Fund.i,  86  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1505 
(1973). 

^'"See  Pub.  L.  No.  93-344.  tit.  X,  88  Stat. 
297.  332  (U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  1720, 
1701   (93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  July  12,  1974)). 

'  ■'  See  Pub.  L.  No.  93-148.  87  Stat.  556,  (U.S. 
Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  614  (93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  Nov.  7,  1973) ).  The  60-day  waiting  pe- 
riod before  congressional  ratification  is  re- 
quired   may    give    the    administration    the 


opportunity  to  argue  with  some  plausibility 
that  the  resolution  gives  the  President  a  free 
hand,  independent  of  congressional  opinion, 
to  conduct  military  actions  of  less  than  two 
months  duration.  See  T.  Eacleton,  Wah  and 
Presidential  Power:  A  Chronicle  of  Con- 
gressional Surrender  216,  218-21   (1974). 

'-'See  8.  3957,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974), 
reprinted  at  120  Cong.  Reg.  15788-89  (dally 
ed.  Aug.  22,  1974) . 

'-•'  See  H.R.  12462,  93d  Cong.,  2a  Sess. 
(1974). 

'-'  See  Dorsen  &  Shattuck,  Executive  Priv- 
ilege, the  Congress  and  the  Courts,  35  Ohio 
St.  L.J.  1,  11-33  (1974);  Committee  on  ClvU 
Rights,  Executive  Privilege:  Analysis  and 
Recominendalions  for  Congressional  Legis- 
lation, 29  The  Record  177  (1974). 

'-'  See  Dorsen  &  Shattuck,  supra  note  122, 
at  24-29. 

'-'5U.S.C.  §552  (1970). 

-Sec  EPA  v.  Mink,  410  U.S.  73,  79  (1973); 
Note,  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
the  Exemption  for  Intra-Agency  Memoranda, 
86  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1047  (1973).  See  also  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  Fed.  Legls.  Rep.  No.  74-1  (April  22,  1974). 

'■-'■See  C.  MosHER  et  al.,  Watergate:  Impli- 
cations FOR  Responsible  Government  121- 
22  (1974) ;  Nathanson,  supra  note  60,  at  77. 

Those  especially  who  would  look  to  the 
courts  to  vindicate  the  legislature's  right  to 
obtahi  Information  may  reflect  on  the  unan- 
imous decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  against 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee.  The  court 
ruled  that  production  of  the  tapes  was  not 
vitally  necessary  to  the  Committee  on  two 
grounds:  that  these  tapes  would  probably 
come  Into  the  possession  of  another  legisla- 
tive group  charged  with  Investigative  and 
reporting  responsibilities  similar  to  that  Com- 
mittee's, and  that  fulfillment  of  the  Com- 
mittee's l.'iwmaklng  responsibilities  did  not 
require  access  to  such  detailed  information 
as  the  tapes  held.  See  Senate  Select  Comm. 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities  v.  Nixon, 
498  F.2d  725,  732-33  (D.C.  Clr.  1974).  This 
result  may  well  be  disquieting  to  supporters 
of  broad  Judicial  review  to  vindicate  congres- 
sional authority. 

"'  Cf.  O'Brien  v.  Brown,  409  U.S.  1.  5  (1972) 
(per  curiam)  (denying  review  of  action 
of  credentials  committee  of  Democratic 
National  Convention). 

'=*C/.  McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  17  U.S.  (4 
Wlieat.)  315,  401  (1819). 

'^'Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  22  U.S.  (9  Wheat.) 
1,  238   (1824)    (Johnson,  J.,  concurring). 


TVA  PURCHASE  OF  THE  PEABODY 
COAL  CO. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  week  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  articles  appeared 
which  discu.ssed  the  possibility  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  the  Post 
article  titled  "TVA  Seeks  To  Buy  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,"  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said  that  the  possi- 
bility that  TVA  will  end  up  owning  Pea- 
body "scares  the  heck  out  of  me." 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  my  reactions 
to  this  possibility  are  quite  similar. 

As  the  result  of  an  order  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.  must  divest  itself  of  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  by  April  1,  1975.  Because  of  a 
ruling  by  the  FTC  that  Kennecott  Copper 
reduce  competition  by  going  Into  the 
coal-mining  business,  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  denying  Kennecott's  petition  for 
review  of  that  1961  luling  in  April  of  this 


year,  TVA  has  submitted  a  conditional 
proposal  to  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  to 
buy  Peabody  Coal  Co.  It  is  reported  that 
TVA  would  have  to  pay  Kennecott  about 
$1  billion  fo'-  Peabody, 

It  is  understandable  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
supplying  electricity  to  consxuners  of 
TVA  power,  and  it  is  even  more  under- 
standable tiiat  they  are  investigating  a 
permanent  source  of  fuel  to  supply  the 
necessary  power  to  the  TVA  service  area. 
However,  the  possibility  of  TVA  buying 
outright  the  Nation's  largest  coal  pro- 
ducer raises  several  serious  questions 
v.hich  the  Congress,  as  the  overseer  of 
this  independent  agency,  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  .study  thoroughly. 

First,  in  order  to  finance  this  purcha.se, 
TVA  must  raise  some  $1  billion.  This 
money  will  be  raised  by  selling  bonds  to 
the  public.  While  title  16,  section  831n-4 
authorizes  the  TVA  "to  issue  and  sell 
bonds  *  '•  *  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  time 

*  *,"  the  large  amount  of  funds 
needed  to  purchase  Peabody  could  jeo- 
pardize some  of  TVA's  other  projects. 
Tlierefore,  it  may  be  necessary  for  TVA 
to  request  that  Congress  amend  this  .sec- 
tion to  increase  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness which  can  be  outstanding.  To  do  so 
would,  in  essence,  be  approval  of  a  plan 
by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  withdraw  $1  billion  from  the.  private 
sector  at  the  same  time  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  trying  to  find  ways 
to  put  more  capital  into  the  private  sec- 
tor. Are  we  competing  with  ourselves? 

Second,  by  congressional  sanction  of 
the  purchase  of  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  an 
indeiJendent  Government  agency  would 
be  placed  in  control  of  over  71  million 
tons  of  coal,  which  is  the  most  coal 
mined  by  an  American  firm.  Of  the  38 
million  tons  of  coal  used  by  TVA  last 
year,  only  12  million  tons  came  from 
Peabody  mines.  Thus,  if  TVA  did  acquire 
Peabody,  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
dLsposition  of  the  remaining  59  million 
ton.s  of  coal.  As  a  power  system  owned  by 
the  United  States,  TVA  is  not  operated 
for  profit.  They  are  required  by  law  to 
charge  rates  that  will  produce  gross 
power  revenues  suflBcient  to  cover  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  expenses.  How 
will  TVA  price  this  coal?  Since  TVA  uses 
only  a  small  peicentage  of  the  coal  mined 
by  Peabodj',  will  they  sell  to  themselves 
a*;  one  price  and  sell  tlie  remainder  to 
non-TVA  users  at  higher  prices,  thus 
caasing  non-TVA  users  to  bear  the  extia 
co.st?  Or  will  they  undei*sell  the  other 
producers,  thereby  driving  them  from 
the  market  and  discouraging  additional 
production  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  attempting  to  develop 
domestic  energy  resouices  to  the  fullest 
extent?  Should  we  allow  an  independent 
Federal  agency  to  take  actions  contrary 
to  the  general  policies  we  are  ti-ying  to 
develop? 

Equally  Important,  would  this  acquisi- 
tion mean  that  Peabody's  proposed  in- 
crease in  production  would  not  take 
place?  Would  the  TVA  entry  Into  the 
field  of  coal  production  constitutte  un- 
reasonable Government  competition  in  a 
private  industi-y? 
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My  third  concern,  I  believe  raises  an 
interesting  question:  Can  a  second  Fed- 
eral agency  undertake  a  course  of  action 
which  has  been  prohibited  to  a  private 
business  by  the  prior  ruling  of  a  first 
Federal  agency?  More  specifically,  can 
the  TVA  produce  coal  when  the  effect 
would  undoubtedly  be  similar  to  the  ef- 
fect caused  by  Kennecott's  original  ac- 
quisition? The  FTC  order  required  Ken- 
necott to  divest  itself  of  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
on  the  grounds  that  Kennecott  owner- 
ship reduced  competition.  The  FTC,  in  so 
ruling,  felt  that  if  Kennecott  wanted  to 
enter  the  coal  producing  industry,  it 
should  form  its  own  company  rather 
than  reduce  competition  by  acquiring  an 
existing  company.  I  believe  that  TVA 
could  find  itself  in  a  very  similar  posi- 
tion. TVA  owns  a  large  amount  of  coal 
reserves,  and  to  allow  them  to  also  pro- 
duce coal  would  have  given  them  control 
of  all  phases  of  an  industry.  At  a  time 
when  war  has  been  declared  against  anti- 
competitive practices,  is  a  Federal  agency 
to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  practices  which 
have  already  been  declared  anticompeti- 
tive bv  the  FTC  and  the  courts? 

My  fourth  major  concern  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred between  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators 
Association  during  the  last  several  days. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  the  stiike  by  the 
Nation's  coal  niiner,-^.  Everyone  is  also 
aware  of  the  Federal  Go\ernment\s 
nonintervention  in  the  settlement  ne- 
gotiations. If  TVA  were  to  obtain  Pea- 
body Coal  Co.,  tlien  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  this  agency,  would 
automatically  be  involved  in  any  future 
labor  disputes  with  the  UMW.  If  a  Fed- 
eral mediator  were  used  in  the  negotia- 
tions, the  Federal  Government  would  find 
itself  in  a  position  of  aiguing  against 
itself. 

A  fifth  problem  involves  taxation.  Sec- 
tion 831-1  of  title  16  exempts  the  TVA. 
its  property,  franchises,  and  income  from 
any  taxation.  In  lieu  of  taxes.  TVA  pays 
to  the  States  and  local  governments  5 
percent  of  "the  gross  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  power  by  the  corpora- 
tion." If  Peabody  Coal  became  the  prop- 
erty of  TVA,  would  all  of  its  property  be 
exempt  from  taxation  at  the  State  and 
local  level?  Would  tliis  cause  a  drop  in 
the  tax  revenues  for  tlie  areas  involved? 
Not  only  should  this  possible  decrease  in 
tax  revenues  be  studied  by  the  Congress, 
but  Congress  should  also  consider 
whether  or  not  the  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  coal  are  considered  as  a  part  of 
"*  *  "  the  gros.s  jjroceeds  derived  from 
the  .sale  of  power  '-  "-  *  .*' 

A  final  point  which  should  be  consid- 
ered is  Peaboody's  substantial  holdings 
in  areas  outside  of  the  Continental 
United  States.  With  these  assets  abroad, 
I  believe  there  would  be  a  problem  until 
TVA  disposed  of  these  assets. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  above  is- 
sues raise  legitimate  and  appropriate 
questions  for  congressional  study  of  the 
purchase  of  Peabody  Coal  Co.  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  raise  them 
now  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  fully 
discussed  and  ultimately  resolved. 


A     BEAUTIFUL     STORY     ABOUT     A 

NEIGHBORHOOD  DRUGSTORE  IN 

LOUISVILLE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
there  recently  came  to  my  attention  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Times  relative  to  a  drugstore  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  operated  by  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  Sidney  Passamaneck.  I  was  quite 
impressed.  Sidney  Passamaneck  is  a  rare 
and  unusual  human  being.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky'  awarded  him  its  Distin- 
guished Kentuckian  Award  in  October 
for  his  dedicated  service  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical profession.  Sidney  Passamaneck 
desenes  that  award,  but  he  is  much  more 
than  a  pharmacist.  He  is  a  wai-m  man 
w  ho  can  best  be  described  in  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  article: 

I  dont  like  self-service  because  I  don't  get 
to  know  people.  You  don't  get  to  talk  to 
ihem,  and  I  love  people.  So  we  will  still  try 
to  call  people  by  their  names. 

And  since  I  am  a  soda  fountain  lover, 
I  liked  what  Sidney  had  to  say  about  that 
long-forgotten  feature  of  most  of  our 
modern  drugstores: 

Tiie  old  fashion  store  vith  its  soda  foun- 
tain v/as  the  place  where  children  were 
brought  up.  The  average  child  today  .  .  . 
doesn't  know  what  a  good  chocolate  soda  Is. 

I  like  Sidney  Passamaneck.  and  I  like 
his  wife.  Hanna.  They  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple, and  I  wanted  the  Senate  to  share 
with  me  the  plea.surc  I  receive  in  reading 
about  tliem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^''nt  that  the  article  from  the  Louisville 
Times  of  November  15,  1974.  entitled, 
"Drugstore  Closing  Quietly.  Ending  a 
Small  Bit  of  History,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DliTJfiSTORE    CLO.SING    QiIETLY,    ENDINC    A 

Small  Bit  of  Histop.y 
(By  Ellen  Schuhmanu) 

Tlie  diuBslore  at  1500  Bardstown  Road 
probably  looks  like  a  lot  of  drugstores  used 
to  look. 

Wooden  ahelves  reach  to  the  celling.  Huge 
overhead  paddle  fans  hang  down.  The  soda 
iountain  sits  beciconing  from  one  side. 

But  the  shelves  are  growing  empty  now,  the 
fatis  will  cool  no  more  customers  and  the 
fountain's  equipment  is  dusty  from  disuse. 

The  end  is  near  for  the  Model  Drug  Store 
at  Bardstown  Road  and  Eastern  Parkway.  Its 
owner,  Sidney  B.  Passamaneck,  is  reth-ing. 

Sitting  at  the  fountain,  Passamaneck 
mourned  the  pa-ssing  of  soda  fountains  and 
the  t\-pe  of  business  he  has  operated  for  48 
year.";. 

Phy.slcally.  tlie  store  has  changed  little 
from  Its  opening  day,  lie  taid.  Tables  for  the 
soda  fountain  were  replaced  by  shelves  years 
ago.  "We  had  14  people  working  here  at  one 
tmie.  And  then  when  the  concept  of  self- 
service  came  in,  one  by  one  these  people  went 
and  tlie  self-service  department  was  put  in,  " 
he  said. 

The  change  didn't  come  ea-sily.  "I  don't 
like  self-service  because  I  don't  get  to  know 
people.  You  don't  get  to  talk  to  them,  and 
I  love  people.  So  we  still  try  to  call  people 
by  their  names." 

Dressed  in  a  white  pharinaciil's  coat,  Pas- 
samaneck looked  younger  than  his  age.  He 
will  soon  reach  76  years.  What  hair  he  has  Is 
white,  but  the  f.ice  is  firm. 


The  soda  fountain  stopped  scooping  up 
luscious  treats  about  three  years  ago,  when 
the  last  clerk  retired.  The  equipment  remains 
because  it  was  too  expensive  to  remove  it. 
Pasr-iamaneck  explained. 

He  thinks  it's  sad  that  soda  founiains— 
once  part  of  a  drugstore's  Image — are  dis- 
appearing. "The  old-fa-shicned  store  with  its 
soda  fountain  was  the  place  where  children 
were  brought  up.  The  average  chUd  today 
.  .  .  doesn't  know  what  a  good  chocolate  soda 
is." 

The  store  will  be  open  through  tomorrow, 
tlien  the  fixtvires  will  be  auctioned.  Passa- 
maneck hopes  to  sublet  the  buUdlng  for  the 
unexpired  two  years  of  his  lease.  His  pre- 
scription business  was  merged  with  that  ol 
another  Highland  drugstore  in  late  October. 

His  decision  to  close  was  triggered  by  two 
armed  robberies  within  three  months.  In  Jx)th 
cases,  the  thieves  took  cash  and  narcotics. 
Pressure  from  his  wife,  Hannah,  helped. 

"Mrs.  Passamaneck  says  get  out,  and  when 
Mrs.  Passamaneck  says  get  out,  after  lielng 
married  to  her  for  53  years,  you  do  what  she- 
says,"  he  grinned. 

The  April  3  tornado  that  destroyed  their 
Indian  Hills  home  was  another  factor.  "I  just 
thouglit  it  was  time  to  enjoy  ourselves  a  bit. " 
he  explained.  The  Passamanecks,  who  lived 
on  Bonnyca.stle  Avenue  for  25  years,  now  live 
ill  an  apartment  to  Platoview.  Tiie  store  wa.s 
untouched  by  the  tornado. 

AN  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Pr%.ssnmaneck  fears  that  stores  like  his 
are  an  endangered  species  Ijecause  of  the 
growth  of  chain  stores  and  the  repeal  of  fair- 
trade  legislation.  Tlie  repeal  meant  chain 
stores  could  buy  some  products  in  bulk  and 
seU  iheni  for  leivs  to  attract  customers.  Also, 
a  new  generation  of  shoppers  has  beci'. 
'orainwashed  ■  into  buying  ai  shopping  cei.- 
ters.  he  said. 

"I  ihink  our  economy  is  being  hurt  .  .  .  by 
the  banisliing  of  the  small  bu.sinessman  .  .  . 
Every vhlng  is  in  the  hands  of  big  organisa- 
tions and  the  computer  says  lay  off  10,000 
people,  they're  off.  Where  in  the  old  days, 
when  there  was  enough  work  for  three  or 
four  days,  they  divided  the  men  up  and  let 
everybody  get  a  little  bit.  Today  it's  all  or 
nothing. 

"I  wonder  wliat  some  people  .  .  .  are  going 
to  do.  They  can't  go  to  the  corner  grocer\- 
anymore  and  say.  'Please,  let  me  pay  you 
Friday.'  Tliey  cant  go  to  a  corner  drugstore 
hardly  anymore  with  a  prescription  and  say, 
•Doc.  I'm  out  of  money,  but  can  I  pay  >ou 
next  week?'  These  are  sad  things  and  1 
just  wonder  if  people  really  realize  this.  " 

A  Louisville  native.  Passamaneck  entered 
the  two-year  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  1916  and  was  the  only  high  school  gradu- 
ate in  his  class.  The  school's  requirement!; 
were  two  years  of  high  school  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

started  with  part.ver 

He  went  into  the  Student  Armv  Training 
Corps  after  graduation  and  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  he  and  Leonard  Stern  each  re- 
ceived $60,  so  they  pooled  their  money  and 
bought  the  original  Model  Drug  Store  at 
Seventh  and  Walnut  streets. 

Eventually  the  partners  opened  four  other 
stores,  but  the  Depression  forced  them  to 
close  all  but  the  one  on  Bardstown  Road. 
Stern  sold  his  share  to  Passamaneck. 

In  1928,  Passamaneck  helped  organi;-e 
Allied  Druggists  of  Louisville,  the  first  co- 
operative buying  and  advertising  group  in 
the  city,  he  said.  In  1950-51  he  was  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

As  for  retirement,  he  plans  to  rest  for  two 
or  three  months  and  then  find  a  parttime 
Job  as  a  pharmacist — "to  sort  of  keep  my 
hand  In  it,  because  I'm  very  interested  in 
pliarinacy." 
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He  feels  he  Is  going  out  In  a  blaze  of 
glory.  He  received  the  University  of  Ken- 
tuclcy  College  of  Pharmacy's  "DlstlngulBhed 
Kentucklan  Award"  In  October  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  profession. 

"Pharmacy's  been  good  to  me.  I've  had 
every  honor  they  can  bestow  on  anyone. 
Many,  many  men  worked  hard  for  a  phar- 
macy long  before  my  time  and  left  a  heri- 
tage. I  Just  hope  I'm  leaving  a  little  behind 
me  to  help  someone  else." 


THE  OHIO  STATE  BUCKEYES  AND 
THE  SMELL  OF  ROSES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  often 
said  that  bad  news  should  be  conveyed  by 
friends.  While  I  am  sure  the  President 
is  aware  of  many  major  events  which 
occurred  here  at  home  during  his  ab- 
sence, It  is  my  duty  to  a  friend  and  a 
former  coach  at  Yale  to  make  sure  that 
he  is  aware  of  what  happened  last  week- 
end in  Columbus,  Ohio,  while  he  was 
out  of  the  country. 

On  a  warm,  sunny  Satuiday  afternoon 
in  historic  Ohio  Stadium,  the  Ohio  State 
Buckeyes  won  a  hard-fought  victory 
over  the  Wolverines  of  Michigan;  there- 
by winning  an  unprecedented  third 
straight  return  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  While 
this  Is  the  team's  third  consecutive  trip, 
it  will  be  their  ninth  visit  overall  and 
their  seventh  tinder  the  coaching  of 
Woody  Hayes.  In  addition,  this  year 
has  brought  Ohio  State  its  18th  Big 
Ten  Conference  championship. 

Three  major  contributing  factors  for 
Ohio's  State's  win  were  Woody  Hayes, 
Archie  Griffin,  and  Tom  Klaban.  Last 
weekend  saw  Ohio's  inimitable  coach  of 
24  years  rack  up  his  200th-plus  victory: 
Archie  Griffin,  Ohio's  Helsmaim  Trophy 
candidate,  gain  more  career  yardage  than 
any  other  player  in  Big  Ten  history;  and, 
placekicker  Tom  Klaban  of  Cincinnati 
kick  four  of  the  most  beautiful  field 
goals  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  entire  Ohio  State  team  along  with 
their  unyielding  coach  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  what  has  to  be  considered  a  great 
overall  season.  Any  triumph  over  arch- 
rival Michigan  is  sweet,  but  coupled  witli 
the  smell  of  roses,  the  victory  is  even 
sweeter. 

While  the  Michigan  team  played  a 
great  game,  we  xnU  be  singing  the  "Oliio 
State  Fight  Song"  In  Pasadena  and  not 
"Hall  to  the  Victors."  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
disappointment  to  the  President,  but  he 
has  had  3  years  of  Rose  Bowl  Parades 
to  learn  the  tune. 

Saturday's  win  was  more  than  a  vic- 
tory— it  was  a  culmination  of  events 
which  bring  pride  not  only  to  Ohio  State 
fans,  but  to  the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
NEED  TO  PROVIDE  REASONED 
POLICIES  FOR  SOLID  WASTE  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Mr.  RAl^DOLPH.  Mi-.  President,  for 
more  tlian  a  dozen  years  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  have  been  developing  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  to  halt  abuses 
of  the  past  that  grew  out  of  our  pre- 
occupation   with    economic    expansion. 


The  laws  which  we  developed  are  now 
being  effectively  implemented  with  posi- 
tive results  in  curtailing  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Through  legislation  developed  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  substantial 
Federal  programs  have  been  established 
and  significant  progress  has  been  made. 
During  this  period,  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  solid  wastes.  No  major 
Federal  program  has  been  Initiated  In 
this  area  despite  enactment  of  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  After 
almost  a  decade,  solid  waste  manage- 
ment still  remains  essentially  a  local 
function  with  minimum  Fedeial  assist- 
ance or  involvement. 

Major  attention  is  again  being  given 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to 
tlie  moimtlng  problems  associated  with 
solid  wastes.  During  the  past  6  months, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  been 
reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  tlie 
Federal  and  State  solid  waste  programs 
as  well  as  the  policy  and  legislative  al- 
tei-natives  for  establishing  a  continuing 
Federal  role  to  cope  with  this  staggering 
environmental  problem. 

Earher  this  year  we  created  the  Panel 
en  Materials  Policy  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Pollution  to  focus  at- 
tention on  solid  waste  matters.  Under  my 
chairmanship,  the  panel  conducted  10 
days  of  legislative  hearings  during  June 
and  July  on  the  role  of  resource  recovery 
in  a  national  materials  policy. 

At  the  present  time  five  major  bills 
dealing  with  solid  waste  Issues  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Last  week  our  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution  began  to  write 
a  consolidated  solid  waste  measure. 

In  om'  markup  sessions,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  working  from  a  draft  bill  which 
covers  all  of  the  aspects  of  solid  waste 
management  that  were  addressed  in  the 
individual  bills  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  now  our  hope  to  report  com- 
prehensive resource  recovei-y  legislation 
to  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  S3d 
Congress. 

THE   PROBLEM 

There  is  little,  if  any,  glamour  con- 
nected with  solid  waste,  for  it  is,  in  real- 
ity, garbage — the  residue  of  an  affluent 
society.  Looking  to  the  futuie,  however,  it 
is  essential  that  we  attack  solid  waste 
problems  with  the  same  vigor  which  has 
characterized  our  national  efforts  to  end 
contamination  of  our  air  and  water 
resources. 

A  few  mouths  ago  a  poll  was  taken  of 
mayors  and  city  council  members 
■throughout  the  comitry  to  determine 
their  principal  concerns.  Of  the  28  major 
problems  facing  urban  areas  those  relat- 
ing to  solid  waste  were  ranked  first  on  a 
national  basis.  Local  officials  i*anked 
them  more  serious  than  law  enforcement, 
streets  and  highways,  or  fiscal  poUcies. 

Urban  wastes  amount  to  203  million 
tons  annually,  creating  a  major  problem 
for  local  governments.  Nearly  half  of  our 
cities,  some  46.5  percent,  anticipate  run- 
ning out  of  current  landfill  capacity 
bf!>twecn  1974  and  1978. 

Moreover,  solid  waste  disposal  is  the 


third  largest  expenditure  funded  solely 
from  local  revenues.  The  national  cost  of 
urban  waste  management  Is  expected  to 
approach  $10  billion  within  6  years.  Part 
of  this  expense  can  be  recovered  by  a  re- 
cycling process  that  channels  raw  ma- 
terials back  Into  our  economy.  Resource 
recovery  must  be  the  basis  of  our  future 
solid  waste  programs. 

We  are  committed  to  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  We  must  now  be  equally 
committed  to  clean  cities,  to  clean  coun- 
ti-ysides,  and  to  the  repeated  reuse  of 
nonrenewable  resources  that  are  becom- 
ing more  tmd  more  precious. 

The  challenge  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment has  often  been  described  as  one  of 
preventing  an  inci-easingly  urban  society 
from  disappearing  under  Its  own  gar- 
bage. With  our  country  now  70-percent 
uiban,  mere  suivival  makes  this  a  vital 
issue. 

Perhaps  equally  important,  however, 
is  the  reaUty  that  we  may  be  unable  to 
sustain  our  society  unless  we  extend  the 
enei'gy  conservation  ethic  to  other  nat- 
ural resources.  In  short,  we  must  elim- 
inate the  word  "waste"  fi-cm  our  vocabu- 
lary and  substitute  tlie  word  "conserva- 
tion." 

Sohd  wastes  are  the  byproducts  of  our 
society.  As  the  use  and  consumption  of 
natural  resources  continues  to  grow  we 
are  also  faced  with  a  rapid  depletion  of 
these  same  natural  resources  as  well  &■< 
a  semipermanent  energy  shortage.  All 
of  these  factors  are  interrelated  and  it 
is  now  feasible,  in  part,  to  simultaneously 
address  the  problems  of  waste  generation 
and  energy  and  materials  consiunptiou. 

The  4.4  billion  tons  of  solid  waste  v.e 
generate  annually  can  constitute  a  threat 
to  public  health  that  must  be  removed. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  need  to 
recognize  that  these  same  solid  wastes 
are  a  virtually  untapped  source  of  useful 
materials.  At  a  time  when  we  seem  to  be 
faced  with  shortages  of  everything  wc 
should  be  exerting  every  effoi-t  to  recovei 
and  reuse  the  millions  of  tons  of  valuable 
materials  we  once  threw  away. 

Niituial  supplies  of  raw  materials  arc 
'oecorahig  scarce  and  increasingly  ex- 
pensive. Experience  with  the  oil  embargo 
last  whiter  reveals  that  foreign  sources 
are  not  always  reliable  and  their  use 
often  contiibutcs  to  our  increasing 
balance-of-payraent  de3cit.  A  minerals 
crisis  as  severe  as  the  energy  crisis  could 
develop,  according  to  Interior  Secretary 
Morton.  This  counti-y,  for  instance,  mast 
import  90  percent  of  the  bauxite  for  the 
aluminum  hidustry.  At  the  present  rate 
of  dependence  on  foreign  mineral 
sources,  we  could  be  spcndhig  $60  million 
amiually  for  minerals  in  the  next  25 
years. 

Reiouice  recovery  and  recycling  tlieie- 
fore  must  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  solid  waste  management 
efforts.  Increased  reuse  of  discarded  ma- 
terials offers  great  potential  for  defray- 
ing some  of  the  costs  of  solid  waste  dls- 
l-osal. 

Waste  mateiials  recovei-y  has  lilstori- 
cally  been  performed  principally  by  the 
private  sector  and  is  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations in  market  demand  for  reclaimed 
materials.  Fluctuations  In  both  the  de- 
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r.iand  levels  and  prices  for  reclaimed  ma- 
terials have  been  the  primary  factors 
constraining  an  expansion  of  resource 
recovery  activities. 

As  local  and  regional  market  demands 
for  reclaimed  waste  paper,  metals,  glass, 
and  other  secondary  materials  increase, 
a  greater  percentage  of  these  materials 
will  be  recovered  and  reclaimed  from  a 
wider  variety  of  waste  sources.  Typical 
sources  of  recoverable  materials  now  in- 
clude supermarkets,  shopping  centers, 
office  buildings,  and  institutions  whose 
wastes  are  comprised  primarily  of  paper. 
Through  the  use  of  modern  onsite  com- 
paction, baling,  and  containerization 
equipment,  it  is  possible  to  segregate  and 
reclaim  large  quantities  of  corrugated 
paper  and  mixed  waste  paper  from  such 
establishments. 

hidustrial  plants  also  generate  large 
volumes  of  recoverable  waste  materials. 
Such  facilities  are  tlie  primary  source 
for  a  large  percentage  of  scrap  metals 
as  well  as  a  large  volume  of  paper.  A 
wide  variety  of  other  waste  materials 
also  are  recoverable  from  industrial 
wastes  such  as  wood,  plastics,  textiles, 
rubber,  and  various  types  of  chemical 
wastes. 

During  liearings  before  the  Panel  on 
Materials  Policy,  I  became  acutely  aware 
of  the  significant  initiatives  that  are  be- 
ing taken  by  State  governments  and  the 
private  sector  in  the  implementation  of 
lesource  recovei'y  systems. 

STATE    INITIA'nVfS 

Manj'  State  governments  have  taken 
.significant  steps  to  improve  their  han- 
dling of  solid  waste  and  resource  recov- 
ery witliin  their  jurisdiction.  These  pro- 
grams, Uke  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  program,  recognize 
that  we  are  establishing  policies  and  pri- 
orities that  are  critical  to  long-tei-m  so- 
lutions— policies  that  will  set  the  direc- 
tion for  resource  and  energy  recovery 
from  waste,  for  realistic  land  disposal 
practices,  and  for  environmentally 
sound  handling  of  hazardous  and  other 
wastes. 

Progi-ams  in  such  States  as  Connecti- 
cut, Micliigan.  and  Florida  exempli- 
fy realistic,  yet  ambitious  and  for^^'ard 
looking  solid  waste  management  pro- 
grams. In  many  States  the  legislatures 
have  built  on  the  capability  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Since  1965  t'ne  Federal  Government 
has  been  responsible  for  conducting  a 
national  program  for  coordinating  the 
planning  activities  at  the  State  level  as 
well  as  demonstrating  new  technology 
and  concepts  for  waste  management 
services. 

Federal  resix)nsibilities  have  been  ex- 
panded to  encompass  a  broad  role  in 
providing  teclmical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  government  and  tlie  evalua- 
tion of  major  institutional  issues  affect- 
ing the  abiUty  of  providing  adequate 
waste  management  services.  These  is- 
sues include  the  current  economic  and 
institutional  barriers  to  expanded  re- 
covery and  reuse  of  our  wastes,  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  factors  affecting  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  toxic  and 
chemical  wastes,  and  legal  and  organi- 


zational barriers  to  improving  waste 
management  services  to  the  general  pub- 
lic on  a  broad  scale. 

This  necessary  and  appropriate  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  technol- 
ogy assessment  has  helped  many  com- 
munities in  establishing  improved  waste 
management  programs  and  services, 
some  of  which  encompass  new  resource 
recovery  concepts.  Such  activities  in- 
clude the  evaluation  and  demonstration 
of  feasibility  for  converting  solid  waste.s 
into  supplemental  energy  sources. 
Through  these  demonstrations,  the  po- 
tential role  of  refuse  as  a  source  of  ener- 
gy is  now  being  determined. 

While  the  data  base  for  these  programs 
is  not  yet  complete,  the  preliminary 
findings  are  most  encouraging.  The  post- 
consumer  waste  stream  consisting  of 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  resi- 
dential refuse  generated  each  day  is  a 
primary  source  of  combustible  materials 
for  energy  generation.  While  many  of 
these  energy  recovei'y  projects  are  cur- 
rently in  the  demonstration  phase,  a 
number  are  on  the  drawing  board.':  for 
application  on  a  broad  .scale. 

Many  of  the  programs  involving  new 
terhnologj'  have  originated  in  the  private 
sector  and  their  national  application 
to  the  waste  management  and  resource 
recovery  fields  has  been  accelerated 
through  the  interest  and  abilities  of 
the  private  sector  to  be  responsive  to  the 
developing  needs  for  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy. 

PRIVATt:    SErTOE    ACriViriLb 

Dming  our  deUberations  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  extensive  and  impor- 
tant role  that  is  provided  by  the  private 
waste  service  industry. 

Unlike  some  areas  of  the  public  service 
field  such  as  waste  water  treatment,  solid 
waste  collection  and  disposal  in  this 
country  is  predominantly  a  function  of 
private  enterprise.  Over  the  years  this 
industry  has  grown  to  encompass  over 
10.000  private  firms,  operating  in  vir- 
tually every  State  and  metropoUtan 
area,  which  currently  handles  73  percent 
of  the  Nation  s  solid  wastes. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  reveals  that  this  in- 
dustry serves  50  percent  of  tlie  homes  in 
the  country  and  handles  over  90  percent 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  wastes. 
In  performing  this  public  service  the  in- 
dustry collects  close  to  700.000  tons  of 
solid  wastes  each  day  using  60,000  mod- 
em vehicles  and  several  million  contain- 
ers. Some  100.000  people  are  employed 
in  the  private  waste  service  industry  in 
businesses  ranging  from  small  privately 
owned  firms  operating  5  or  less  trucks 
to  large  New  York  Stock  Exchange-listed 
corporations  operating  nationw  ide.  Both 
large  and  small  waste  service  firms  pro- 
vide waste  collection,  processmg.  recovery 
and  disposal  services  in  many  metropoU- 
tan as  well  as  in  rmal  areas. 

Looking  to  the  future,  resource  recov- 
ery will  continue  to  be  performed  by 
private  enterprise,  as  well  as  by  public 
solid  waste  management  systems.  As 
market  demand  for  secondary  materials 
continues  to  grow,  private  industry  will 
continue  to  provide  these  important  sei^v- 
ices.  thus  it  is  imperative  that  this  capa- 


bility be  incorporated  in  the  provision  of 
regional  solid  waste  management  systems 
and  services. 

The  extensive  I'ole  and  expanding  ca- 
pability evident  in  the  private  solid  waste 
management  sector  has  become  widely 
recognized  by  governmental  officials 
throughout  our  coimtry.  Many  communi- 
ties are  utilizing  the  services  of  private 
enterprise  under  contract  or  franchise  to 
provide  for  the  collection,  processing,  and 
disposal  of  their  wastes.  This  joint  Gov- 
ernment-industry partnership  affords 
these  communities  an  opportunity  to  re- 
duce their  capital  investment  m  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal while  still  retaining  the  principal 
responsiblUty  for  assuring  that  such 
services  are  provided  in  accordance  with 
enviroimientally  sound  standards. 

This  pubUc /private  partnership  has 
enabled  many  local  governments  to  uti- 
lize the  productivity  and  efflcienci  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector.  Likewise  the 
willingness  of  the  private  sector  to  man- 
age and  operate  these  services  consistent 
with  the  standards  of  quaUty  established 
by  local  govenmient  indicates  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  competitive  forces  of 
the  marketplace. 

Large-scale  systems  designed  to  re- 
cover, process,  and  dispose  of  municipal 
wastes  will  be  established  requiring  sub- 
stantial capital  investment  and  long- 
term  commitments  from  both  private  in- 
dustry and  Government.  A  number  of 
activities  in  this  area  are  cun-ently  un- 
der development  by  both  the  pubUc  and 
private  sectors.  Several  are  being  imple- 
mented through  the  initiative  of  individ- 
ual private  fii-ms  which  desen'e  note.  For 
example,  the  national  agglomerates  dm- 
ing their  brief  history  have  undertaken 
an  impressive  number  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  approaches  to  resoui'ce 
and  energy  recoveiT.  These  are  dramatic, 
innovative  projects  yet  they  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  industiy  effort 
which  involves  predominately  smaller 
firms  operating  on  a  local  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  following  smnmary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
examples  of  the  private  sector's  commit- 
ment to  resource  recovery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summaiy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary 

Broujuinii  Ferris  Indusiries.  Inc..  the  na- 
tion's largest  total  waste  systems  company. 
is  illustrative  of  private  enterprise "s  comnitv- 
ment  to  the  orderly  development  of  resource 
recovery  from  onr  nation's  daily  waste  stream 
The  company  currently  operates  iiearly  50  '•e- 
source  recovery  centers  In  metropolitan  areas 
across  the  U.S.A.  Some  of  these  centers  ac- 
cept baled  secondary  materials  wliUe  oil.ers 
incorporate  separation  systems  where  ma- 
terial previously  destined  for  sanitary  land- 
fills are  now  separated,  where  recyclable  ma- 
terials are  then  marketed  and  placed  back 
into  reitse  after  processing.  The  company  also 
operates  a  resource  recovery  center  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas  through  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment with  the  city  to  recover  salvageable  ma- 
terials and  then  disposes  oi  the  remainder  in 
a  sanitary  landfill. 

SCA  Services,  Inc..  with  operations  in  32 
states,  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  re.source 
recoverv.  Besides  its  14  traditional  materials 
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recovery  plaut^,  SCA — at  Its  aUvauced  300  ton 
per  day  Ft.  Wayne  facility — mecbaiilcally  re- 
covers paper,  metals,  and  converts  the  com- 
bustible fraction  Into  a  solid  fuel  material. 
The  state  of  Coiiuecticut,  based  on  an  Inten- 
sive nationwide  competition,  selected  an  SCA 
Joint  venture  to  design,  construct,  and  oper- 
ate an  1,800  ton  per  day  energy  recovery 
pitait.  Tlie  New  Jersey  Haclcensack  Meadow- 
lauds  Canunlsslon,  in  its  published  evalua- 
tion, has  selected  this  company  for  an  even 
larger  installation.  Through  its  Chem-trol 
eubsldlary,  it  annually  recovers  millions  of 
gallons  of  chemicals  and  blended  fuels  from 
liquid  wastes.  The  company  conducts  an  ex- 
tensive research  and  development  program 
involving  projects  In  pyrolysls  and  other  en- 
ergy concepts  and  advanced  materials  tep- 
aration  techniques. 

Waste  Management.  Inc.  has  had  a  long- 
standing commitment  to  resource  recovery 
for  many  years.  Waste  Management,  Inc.  will 
build  and  operate  the  landmark  New  Orleans 
resoiu-ce  recovery  facility,  the  details  of 
which  were  presented  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  Panel  on  Materials  Policy 
last  fiumuter.  In  addition,  this  company  is 
engaged  in  various  projects  to  convert  munic- 
ipal solid  waste  Into  pipeline  quality 
methane  gas.  Many  of  the  company's  activi- 
ties in  the  area  of  industrial  waste  manage- 
ment Involve  massive  resource  recovery  pro- 
grams which  divert  materials  that  would 
otherwise  go  into  disposal  facilities  back  into 
the  production  of  new  materials.  This  v.-a.s 
the  first  company  to  design  and  build  a  full 
scale  waste  pulverization  facility  with  private 
capital.  This  Installation  in  Pompano  Beach. 
Florida  has  led  the  way  to  the  development 
of  the  basic  technology  inherent  in  virtually 
all  resource  recovery  systems.  Waste  Man- 
agement, Inc.'s  new  paper  recovery  facility  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  one  of  the  largest  fiber 
recovery  installations  in  the  country.  The 
company  also  pioneered  the  recovery  of 
ferrous  metals  from  Incinerator  residue  and 
was  the  first  to  produce  and  market  steam 
from  a  privately  owned  and  operated  munic- 
ipal type  incinerator. 

Watte  Resources  Corporation,  another  firm 
In  this  Industry,  Is  operating  paper  recovery 
facilities  In  Oardena,  California;  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  and  Palls  Township,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  company  has  conunltted  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  its  1974  capital  budget 
to  the  construction  of  resource  recovery  in- 
stallations. Waste  Resources  Corporation  also 
Is  operating  a  waste  separator  in  PhUadelphla 
on  an  experimental  basis  which  will  extract 
burnable  material  from  the  municipal  waste 
stream.  This  material  will  be  used  as  a  fuel 
supplement.  In  addition  to  the  burnable 
material,  ferrous  metals  are  also  being 
recovered  from  the  waste  stream. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing our  deliberations  on  futui'e  Federal 
solid  waste  management  policy.  It  Is  es- 
sential for  the  Consress  to  recognize  the 
important  role  that  private  industry  now 
fuljQlls  in  both  providing  waste  manage- 
ment services  and  resource  recovei-y. 
Legislation  exiacted  by  the  Congi-ess 
must  assure  that  the  private  sector  can 
continue  to  fully  utilize  Its  financial  and 
technical  resources  to  effectively  cope 
with  our  national  solid  waste  problems. 
A  Federal  policy  that  enables  the  private 
sector  to  continue  to  invest  capital  In 
imaginative  and  efficient  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  waste  di.sposal  needs  and  re- 
souice  recovery  Is  essential.  Through 
such  a  policy,  it  will  be  possible  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  this  national  effort 
with  a  minimum  dependency  upon  the 
Federal  Grovemment  for  financial  a.s.sist- 
ance  In  Implementing  solutions  to  cope 
with  this  major  environmental  problem. 


The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
members  recognize  the  contribution  be- 
ing provided  by  the  private  sector  toward 
achievement  of  our  Nation's  solid  waste 
management  goals.  The  members  of  the 
National  Solid  Waste  Management  Asso- 
ciation are  to  be  commended  for  their 
foresight  in  tills  regard.  Through  their 
combined  efforts  in  conjunction  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  an  en- 
thusiastic and  affirmative  response  was 
received  this  month  to  the  Third  Na- 
tional Congress  on  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Technology  and  Plesource  Recov- 
ei-y.  Some  724  Govenmient  and  Industry 
representatives  were  in  attendance. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  In- 
tends to  foiinulate  a  Federal  policy  and 
a  program  that  encourages  extensive 
public-private  partnership  toward  con- 
tinued innovation  and  participation  by 
the  several  thousand  business  organiza- 
tions that  comprise  this  industry.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  when  considering 
solid  waste  and  other  environmental 
legislation  would  note  my  remarks  re- 
garding the  constructive  role  being 
served  by  the  private  sector  in  this  field. 


THANKSGIVING 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  season  of  Thanksgiving.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  a  difficult  and  trou- 
bled year,  many  people  may  be  wonder- 
ing what  they  have  to  be  thankful  for, 
but  we  cannot  let  temporary  misfortunes 
blind  us  to  the  many  blessings  which  we, 
as  Americans,  continue  to  enjoy.  Our  Na- 
tion remains  free,  prosperous,  and 
strong,  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
should  put  aside  our  complaints  and  join 
together  In  celebrating  the  good  things 
about  America. 

No  nation  has  done  more  to  protect 
freedom  In  the  world,  and  none  has 
maintained  It  more  faithfully  or  shared 
it  more  equally  among  Its  own  citizens. 
This  year  we  have  had  an  unprecedented 
change  of  administrations,  and  amid  the 
stirrounding  turmoil  some  pessimistic 
voices  were  heard  questioning  if  our  sj's- 
tem  could  survive.  Not  only  did  we  sur- 
vive, but  our  Constitution  brought  us 
through  the  crisis  without  the  smallest 
Interruption  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment or  the  normal  life  of  the  Nation. 
For  this  we  should  be  lastingly  grateful. 

No  nation  has  ever  had  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  we  have.  This 
year.  Inflation  and  unemployment  have 
both  risen  sharply  and  sadly  afflicted 
many  people,  but  cur  economic  difficul- 
ties are  small  when  compared  with  those 
of  many  other  nations  of  the  world.  Our 
extensive  natural  resources,  or  advanced 
technologj',  and  our  hard-working  peo- 
ple Insure  that  we  will  always  be  able  to 
provide  for  ourselves  whatever  happens 
in  the  world  economy.  With  a  minimum 
of  cooperation  from  other  nations,  we 
should  also  be  able  to  increase  our  ad- 
vantages still  further,  and  to  help  other 
peoples  increase  theirs  at  the  same  time. 
For  this,  too,  we  should  be  grateful. 

The  heart  of  war  In  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  still  hangs  over  our  heads, 
and  this  is  discouraglrg.  But  no  one  can 
say  that  our  country  and  its  leaders  have 
not  exerted  even'  effort  to  le.-.sen  this 
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tlireat.  Even  in  this  last  year,  while  pre- 
occupied witli  domestic  affairs,  we  have 
had  significant  diplomatic  successes 
abroad  which  give  hope  for  the  future. 
For  this,  too,  we  sliould  be  grateful,  as 
well  as  for  the  vigilance  of  our  military 
forces  which  enable  us  to  negotiate  for 
peace  from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  President,  much  hard  work  lies 
ahead  of  us  in  battUng  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. Nevertheless,  when  we  consider 
what  we  have  already  achieved  as  a  na- 
tion, we  cannot  lack  confidence  that  we 
will  ultimately  find  their  solutions.  Let 
us  on  this  Thanksgiving  remember  our 
heritage  with  the  pride  and  the  grati- 
tude it  deserves.  The  more  fully  aware  we 
are  of  our  present  blessings,  the  better 
able  we  will  be  to  increase  them  and 
pass  them  on  to  our  children. 


AIRLINE  REGULATION:  THE 
CHARTER  QUESTION 

Mi-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  7  and  8  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings 
on  the  procedures  being  followed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  relating  to  in- 
creasing the  fares  charged  by  charter 
airlines. 

Those  2  days  of  healings  revealed  a 
pattern  of  activity  by  the  Boaid  and  by 
other  Government  depaitments  that, 
from  a  procedural  point  of  view,  is 
highly  Irregular,  and  from  a  substantive 
point  of  view  may  seriously  hurt  the  air 
traveler. 

The  CAB  Issued  "guidelines"  setting 
forth  ■•minimum  charter  rates."  These 
guidelines  wUl  have  the  practical  effect 
of  preventing  air  carriers  from  charging 
less  than  the  "minimum"  rate  that  they 
refer  to.  Yet.  the  guidelines  were  promul- 
gated without  full  hearings — without 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
present  Its  views  or  to  challenge  the  evi- 
dence of  those  wanting  higher  rates. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation put  pressure  upon  charter  air- 
lines to  agree  upon  minimum  rates — an 
action  that  would  have  the  immediate 
practical  effect  of  raising  air  fares.  The 
Department  also  took  this  step  without 
hearings,  or  any  substitute  for  hearmgs, 
that  might  have  allowed  membei-s  of  the 
public  an  adequate  opportunity  to  review 
the  evidence  and  suggest  alternatives. 

Tlie  State  Department,  too,  engaged 
in  a  series  of  actions  that  will,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  lead  to  higher  fares.  The 
Department  issued  a  public  statement 
telling  the  carriers  that  if  they  did  not 
agree  to  higher  rates,  the  Department 
would  enter  into  negotiations  with  for- 
eign countries  that  would  force  higher 
rates  upon  them.  And  that  Is  just  what 
the  State  Department  seems  to  be  doing. 
Again,  these  actions,  which  will  force 
the  consumer  to  pay  higher  prices  for  its 
travel,  were  taken  without  any  effort  to 
obtain  the  public's  views  on  the  matter. 
In  each  of  these  instances,  govern- 
mental action  resulted  from  private 
meetings — meetings  with  other  govern- 
mental offlciak  and  with  representatives 
of  Industry.  In  none  of  these  cases  were 
repi?sentatives   of   the   ti-aveling  public 
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prot'ided  with  a  meaningful  opportunity 
to  express  contrary  points  of  view. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  CAB,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  by  the  State 
Department  were  in  some  instances  un- 
lawful, in  some  instances  improper,  and 
In  all  instances  inadvisable.  That  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  view  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice,  two 
consumer  groups,  and  the  National  Air 
Carriers  Association  have  stated  that 
they  will  be  challenging  the  lawfulness 
of  the  CAB'S  issuance  of  its  guidelines  hi 
the  courts. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  our  hearings 
demonstrated  the  practical  importance 
of  insisting  upon  open  procedures.  They 
showed  the  serious  harm  that  can  befall 
the  consumer  when  decisions  are  made 
"informally,"  as  they  were  in  this  case 
without  public  review  of  the  evidence. 
The  alleged  justification  for  urging,  pres- 
suring, or  requiring  the  cliarter  airlines 
to  agree  to  raise  their  fares  was  that 
charter  fares  were  oiten  belov.'  cost.  Yet, 
our  hearings  showed  that  every  economic 
study  of  the  matter — and  there  were  four 
significant,  substantial  studies  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  EXDT  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers — concluded  that 
charter  rates  were  not  below  cost.  In- 
deed, all  of  the  technical  staff  documents 
that  we  received  indicated  that  minimum 
charter  floors  could  not  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  avoiding  below-cost  pricing. 
Rather,  these  same  documents  suggest 
that  the  motive  'oehind  the  effort  to  set 
minimum  charter  rates  v.as  a  somewhat 
different  one — ty  forcing  charter  rates 
up.  the  scheduled  airlines  would  be  able 
to  raise  their  rates,  and  the  scheduled 
lines  would  thereby  increase  their  profits. 

We  also  heard  testimony  from  the 
Director  of  Policy  Planning  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  that  showed  that 
this  method  of  helping  the  scheduled  air- 
lines— helping  tliem  by  Increasing  the 
fares  of  their  competitors — is  far  more 
costlj'  than  a  dUect  subsidy.  A  charter 
rate  floor  will  directly  raise  fares  by  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  And,  the  total  pro- 
gram of  helping  the  scheduled  airlines  in 
this  way  would  cost  the  consumer  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Had  the  agencies  Involved  held  open 
hearings  on  these  matters,  or  had  thoy 
exerted  their  ingenuity  to  find  ways  to 
bring  persons  charged  with  representing 
the  consumer  point  of  view  into  the 
decisionmaking  process  before  the  deci- 
sions v.ere  made,  we  might  have  had  a 
very  different  result.  The  economic  evi- 
dence would  have  been  exposed,  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  requiring  agreements 
on  minimum  charter  rates  would  have 
been  revealed,  and  the  lack  of  justifica- 
tion for  requiring  such  agreements  might 
have  become  apparent.  The  minimum 
i-ate  policy,  however,  was  not  exposed  to 
the  test  of  adversary  argument. 

The  hearings  suggest  a  pres.sing  need 
for  us  to  investigate  further  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  CAB  to  set  airline 
i-ates,  to  control  entrj'  into  the  airline 
business,  and  to  determine  conditions  of 
travel.  The  testimony  that  I  heard  con- 
vinces me  that  we  must  find  out  ho'.v 
many  miajor  Board  policies  have  in  fact 
been  anived  at  through  the  ."ort  of  in- 


formal procedures  used  in  tl:-?  ca.-e  cf 
minimum  charter  rates. 

Our  hearings  also  indicate  that  the 
Board  may  be  following  a  consistent  pol- 
icy of  limiting  competition.  They  raise 
the  question  of  whether  the  Board  has 
been  more  interested  in  protecting  the 
profits  of  tlie  airlines  than  in  searcliing 
for  low-cost  travel  for  the  consumer. 

For  example,  several  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  Board's  recent  proposals 
dealing  with  charter  regulation  will 
severely  curtail  charter  travel  and  raise 
fares.  More  than  4^2  million  passengers 
traveled  on  affinity  flights  last  year. 
They  accounted  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
all  charter  flights.  The  CAB  now  proposes 
to  eliminate  these  flights  without  author- 
i/hig  any  adequate  substitute.  Its  pro- 
posals for  a  new  "one-stop  inclusive  tour 
charter,"  hailed  as  a  "llberaUzation"  of 
Board  rules,  in  fact  makes  them  more 
restrictive.  It  forbids  charters  from 
carrying  more  tlian  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  scheduled  carriers.  In  the 
New  York  Las  Vegas  market,  for  exam- 
ple, it  would  limit  each  carrier  to  one 
flight  e\ ery  3  nionihs. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral airline  regulation,  has  for  some  time 
bc?n  concerned  over  the  lack  of  adequate 
authority  to  enable  carriers  to  promote 
lew-cost  air  trnnspoitstion.  It  has  re- 
ported out  S.  1739,  which  is  designed  to 
make  package  holidays  more  leadily 
available  to  the  American  people.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Maonuson  and  C.^NNON 
and  the  other  membei-s  of  the  Com- 
merce Comm.ittee  who  have  developed 
this  much-needed  legislation. 

I.  of  course,  support  President  Fords 
call  for  a  national  commission  to  study 
regulatorj-  reform.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  Congress  should  not  use  that 
proposal  as  an  excuse  to  delay  immedi- 
ate reform  or  legislative  proposals  that 
are  now  before  us  or  may  arise  before 
the  proposed  commission  has  completed 
its  work.  Inquiries  into  the  CAB's  recent 
actions,  including  our  subcommittee's 
recent  hearings,  demonstrate  the  imme- 
diate need  for  congressional  action.  I  am 
sure  the  Commerce  Committee  and  its 
Aviation  Subcommittee  will  continue  to 
exercise  leadership  on  the  question  of 
airline  regulation  and  economical  air 
transportation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  supporting  legislative  efforts 
to  maintain  and  expand  the  availabihty 
of  low-cost,  efficient  air  transportation, 
and  S.  1739  is  designed  to  do  just  that. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  procedural  re- 
forms of  regulatoiT  agencies  cannot 
await  the  completion  of  the  Commis- 
sions  work.  The  Administrative  Pi-actice 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee  has  already 
discovered  that  the  procedures  used  by 
the  CAB  in  setting  minimum  charter 
rates  did  not  provide  the  public  or  even 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  n  meaningful  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisionmaking  process, 
and  that  policies  harmful  to  the  public 
often  result  from  inadequate  procedures. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will,  after  due  de- 
liberation, join  with  me  in  putthig  forth 
legislative  proposals  to  require  agencies 
to    fcrmulate    significant    poliries    only 


after  the  public  and  other  interested 
parties  have  a  meaningful  opportunity 
to  participate. 

The  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure Subcommittee  will  be  inquiring 
further  into  the  CAB  over  the  next  few 
months.  We  will  be  working  closely  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  in  this  endeavor  and 
hope  to  develop  legislation  to  improve 
the  Boards  procedures. 


KATION.AL  HEALTH  SERVICE 

CORPS— PROGRESS   AND   ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  19,  1974,  Issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  an  article  by 
Jonathan  Spivak.  staff  reporter  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  about  the  progress 
and  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Health  Sen'ice  Corps.  As  the  Members 
are  aware,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  sliown  considerable  con- 
cern over  the  last  few  years  with  the 
growing  disparity  between  the  health 
c-tatus  of  urban  and  inral  America.  Of 
particular  alarm  is  the  net  deorea.se  of 
rmal  primary  care  physicians  at  a  rate 
of  about  2  percent  per  year.  We  hsve 
indicaled  tliat  if  something  Is  not  done  to 
reverse  this  flow,  there  will  be  no  pro- 
vider rapacity  in  rural  America  to  de- 
liver the  care  that  a  National  Healtlt 
Insurance  Act — if  and  vhen  enacted — 
would  finance. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  V.'all  Street  Journal 
article  veiy  clearly  indicates  that  the 
woik  of  the  National  Health  Senice 
Coips  is  one  effort  tliat  is  stemming  this 
tide.  As  Senators  know,  the  National 
Health  Senice  Corps  is  a  "pet"  project 
of  mine.  I  sponsored  that  legislation  4 
years  ago  and  the  fruits  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  now  becoming  apparent.  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out  that  tlie  most 
recent  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  in- 
cludes further  special  efforts  to  bring 
medical  care  to  mothers  and  infants  in 
medically  underserved  rural  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Spivak  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
FcDERVL  Project  Eases  Rup.^l  Doctor  Short- 

AOE  BY  Dispatching  New  Medical  School 

Gradi'.^tes 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

LoriSA.  Va. — For  years  Louisa  County  wns 
aniicted  with  a  virulent  disease  common  to 
many  rural  regions. 

The  malady  not  only  drove  local  doctors  to 
distraction  but  also  forced  many  of  the 
county's  acutely  ill  to  jovirney  to  hospitals  in 
nearby  cities.  The  ailment:  a  shortage  oX 
doctors. 

But  now  this  mnladf  is  yielding  to  govern- 
ment therapy.  The  arrival  of  txo  energetic 
young  medical -school  graduates,  who  trer.t 
40  patients  a  day,  has  doubled  the  health  care 
pvailahle  to  the  county's  15.000  residents. 

Care  has  thus  Improved  at  the  Louisa  Me- 
morial Medical  Center,  and  the  seriously  Ul 
feel  less  impelled  to  turn  to  hospitals  else- 
where. "These  guys  keep  them  here  and 
treat  tl.ein  and  treat  them  well,"  declares 
Etorothy  O.^iterman,  chief  cf  nursing  at  the 
ce!iter. 
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The  two  new  doctors,  Richard  O.  Cum- 
nitngs  and  Robert  Smith,  are  enlisted  In  a 
fledgling  federal  source  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps.  It  Is  designed 
to  relieve  the  desperate  shortage  of  doctors 
in  rural  America  and  also  In  the  slum  areas 
ut  some  cities.  And  it  has  begun  to  do  Just 
that. 

Begun  less  than  three  years  ago  with  only 
20  recruits,  the  corps  now  numbers  over  250, 
and  It  is  remedying  medical-service  sliortages 
in  190  communities,  scattered  from  Unalaslca. 
Alaska,  to  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

Congress.  In  a  new  health-manpower 
measure,  is  expected  to  assure  aid  to  many 
more  out-of-the-way  areas.  The  corps,  which 
already  claims  to  provide  basic  health  care 
to  an  estimated  700,000  patients,  hopes  to 
serve  1.5  million  Americans  in   197C. 

TWO-YE.\R    TOURS 

Corps  members,  mostly  recent  niefli'^al- 
school  graduates,  agree  to  serve  two  years 
as  general  practitioners  in  isolated,  govern- 
ment-assigned areas  at  salaries  of  $17,000  to 
$18,000  a  year;  in  addition,  since  Sept.  1, 
however,  many  have  been  eligible  for  spe- 
cial bonuses  of  $12,500.  The  corps  members 
thus  help  provide  a  public  service  while 
gaining  an  established  practice  and  on->,he- 
Job  experience.  The  federal  government  and 
local  communities  share  the  cost. 

The  government's  hope  is  that  most  par- 
ticipants will  decide  to  stay  permanenily 
after  the  two  yeers  in  the  places  where  they 
have  served — providing  lasting  cures  for  local 
doctor  shortnges.  And  the  signs  are  encourag- 
ing, with  many  corps  members  enthuslHstlc 
about  their  Jobs. 

"We've  had  a  superb  experience.  "  &ay^s 
Dr.  Cummings,  a  1972  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Medical  School  who 
came  to  Louisa  last  year.  He  and  Dr.  Smith 
share  Spartan  oflBces  in  the  basement  of  the 
32-bed  Louisa  hospital.  Together,  they  admit 
half  the  hospital's  patients.  (There  are  only 
two  other  doctors  in  the  county.) 

The  corps  physicians  deal  with  all  man- 
ner of  ailments.  Within  one  short  span,  Dr. 
Cummings  checks  18-year-old  Belinda  Sharpe 
for  various  minor  complaints  and  treats  69- 
year-old  Susie  Hill  for  laryngitis.  The  corps, 
he  finds,  "gives  us  a  tremendoxis  amount  of 
clinical  experience  and  Judgment,  helps  us 
become  independent  and  self-suflicient." 

SOME    LIKE    rr    SHOT 

While  there  has  been  some  conflict  with 
the  hospital's  older  nursing  staff  and  with 
some  patients  who  prefer  particular  meth- 
ods of  treatment  (demand  Is  strong  for  fre- 
quent shots,  whatever  the  ailment),  the 
community  has  come  to  depend  on  the  two 
corps  doctors.  "We  need  them,"  says  A.  J. 
Richardson,  a  hardware  dealer.  John  Bul- 
lock, acting  hospital  administrator  and  for- 
mer Louisa  postmaster,  says  of  the  two  doc- 
tors, "They  fill  a  vacuum,  provide  a  big 
contribution  to  the  care  of  the  people  in  this 
community." 

Patients  also  appreciate  having  a  well- 
manned  health  center  in  their  town.  "I  want 
to  get  care  here;  I  like  the  way  its  deliv- 
ered," Barbara  Lane,  a  real-estate  agent  and 
member  of  the  hospital  board,  says. 

While  Drs.  Cummings  and  Smith  prob- 
ably won't  settle  down  here  when  their  two 
years  are  up  (they  plan  to  take  further 
training),  a  growing  number  of  health  serv- 
ice alumni  are  going  into  permanent  prac- 
tice in  the  places  where  they  were  assigned. 

Though  the  retention  rate  among  the 
corps'  first  batch  of  recruits  was  only  3;, 
about  20',i  now  are  staying  put  after  their 
required  stint  is  completed,  and  National 
Health  Service  administrators  hope  to  do 
better  yet.  One  reaaon  Is  the  recruitment  of 
more  highly  trained  doctors  who  have  com- 
pleted their  hospital  residencies  and  thus 
are  prepared  to  take  up  private  practice. 


WITHURAWAL    SYMPTOMS 

Officials  say  the  program  has  established 
33  self-sustaUilng  medical  practices,  and 
they  expect  the  nvmiber  to  rise  to  100  by 
mid- 1975  and  later  to  250.  "Our  goal  In  all 
sites  Is  to  go  independent  in  two  years,"  one 
administrator  says. 

Along  with  the.se  high  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  National  Health  Service  Corps  prides 
itself  on  its  low-cost  operation  right  now. 
Local  communities  are  required  to  provide 
offices  for  the  doctors  and  to  pay  all  oper- 
ating expenses  except  their  salaries.  (Most 
of  this  money  comes  from  the  physicians' 
charges,  which  usually  are  roughly  compara- 
ble to  other  doctors'  fees  In  the  area.)  So 
the  corps  is  able  to  serve  .several  hundred 
thousand  patients  with  a  budget  of  only 
•1-12.3  million  a  year. 

Of  cour.'ie,  its  front-line  phy.sicians  don't 
penorm  surgery  or  other  .•^ophLsticaied  pro- 
iddures.  The  conivi'ex  cose?  are  referred  to 
larger  medical  centers.  "We  have  a  clear 
mission  and  an  effective  way  to  carry  it 
iiUt."  snya  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  th.;  corps' 
33-year-old  director. 

Thus.  In  its  small  way.  the  corps  is  help- 
;u!,'  to  counter  two  troublesome  trends  in 
.Amerli-T.n  medicine:  over  -specialization  and 
Llie  concentration  of  doctors  iu  subiubs  and 
cities.  While  the  to'i.al  number  of  U.S.  physi- 
cians hoA  Increased  28''.  during  the  past 
decade,  the  proportion  Ui  general  practice 
hai  dwindled  sharply,  aii'l  .many  rural  areas 
have  lost  nearby  medical  service  entirely. 
The  doctor-population  ratio  of  one  per  500  in 
New  Yor'ic  Staie  is  almost  three  Mrnes  thf;t 
oi  niooily  rural  South  Dakot.a. 

FMVH.^SIS    ox    GENERAL    PIIACTUK 

?.''eJical  schools  l:i\\e  bP^xMi  to  expand 
'V.eir  traintnij  of  general  piacHtionerR — the 
kind  o:'  doctors  most  likely  to  settle  In  rural 
communities.  This  year,  2.100  students  ap- 
plied for  1.150  general-prac'itloner  training 
positions  in  inedical-school  residency  pro- 
grams. The  health  corps  hopes  to  iti tract 
these  and  other  medical  generalists,  partic- 
ularly pediatricians  and  internists. 

•It's  one  of  the  many  desperately  needed 
devices  to  expand  and  reform  the  health- 
care delivery  system, "  according  to  Harold 
O.  Buzzell,  administrator  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration,  which  oversees  the  pro- 
gram. He  and  other  officials  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  hope  to 
more  than  double  the  corps'  size  by  1977, 
partly  to  meet  the  expected  demands  of  the 
national  health  insurance  pro;;ram  that  may 
gel  through  Congress  In  the  next  year  cr 
I  wo. 

Congress  is  receptive.  It's  popul.ar  among 
ccn.servative  lawmakers  becaiise  It  brings 
doctors  to  remote  congressional  districts  that 
are  often  rock-ribbed  Reptiblican  and  it 
requires  spon.sorship  by  a  local  hospital,  pub- 
lic health  or  other  organization.  Liberals  sup- 
port the  corps  a»  a  needed  government  role 
iu  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  favor  enlarging 
federal  medical-school  scholarships  and  other 
support  for  the  corps  through  a  health- 
manpower  bill  that  Is  likely  to  pass  this  year 
or  next.  (To  qualify  for  the  scholarships, 
students  must  agree  to  serve  in  the  corps  for 
at  least  two  years.)  Sponsors  contend  19,000 
more  physicians  are  needed  In  rural  areas, 
nearly  double  the  annual  output  of  medical 
schools,  and  thousands  more  are  required 
in  the  poor  sectors  of  large  cities. 

ESTABLISHMENT    SUPPORT 

Despite  Its  dependence  on  the  government, 
the  corps  is  endorsed  by  organized  medicine. 
Local  medical  societies  are  given  a  right  to 
veto  projects  they  don't  like  (none  has),  and 
the  arrival  of  corps  doctors  eases  the  work 
loads  of  private  practitioners. 

Here  in  Louisa,  Dr.  Ouy  Smith  .ind  Dr. 
Evelyn  Daniel,  who  are  In  priv.ite  practice. 


dl.splay  no  antagonism  toward  their  govern- 
ment competitors  and  indeed  consult  wlili 
them. 

Ill  both  rural  and  city-slum  areas,  the 
corps  is  easing  doctor  shortages  In  a  number 
of  ways.  Many  of  the  corps  doctors  are  willing 
to  make  house  calls.  In  fact,  when  word  got 
around  that  Dr.  Gerald  Smith  of  the  Home- 
.stead-Moutebello  corps  project  in  Baltimore 
was  making  house  calls,  he  began  to  get 
requests  from  all  over  the  city's  North  Side 
"I'd  get  calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  I 
Lad  to  put  .some  limit  on  It,"  he  recalls. 

And  at  another  corps  project,  the  Daniel  J. 
Flood  clinic  in  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  you  some- 
times can't  find  a  physician  on  duty  because 
both  of  the  doctors  are  out  making  houso 
calls. 

The  Flood  Clinic  (named  for  the  area'i 
Congressman,  who  exerts  substantial  influ- 
ence on  health  appropriations)  Is  iu  a  sparse- 
ly settled  section  of  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
It's  hou.sed  In  a  trailer-type  dwelling  donated 
by  local  citizens.  Tlisre,  Drs.  James  Myers  and 
Larry  Perin,  both  28  years  old,  care  for  600 
patients  a  month,  and  the  number  is  steadily 
rising. 

Among  other  services,  the  doctors  offer  a 
complete  physical  exam  for  $70  to  $80  (about 
V. hat  others  in  the  area  charge) ,  and  in  their 
year  on  duty  they've  diagnosed  three  cases  of 
lung  cancer.  The  clinic's  five  employees  per- 
form laboratory  work,  as  commercial  lab 
■services  available  were  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  take  X-rays.  As  a  convenience 
tf>  patients,  the  physicians  dispense  200  kinds 
of  drugs. 

As  they  learn  more  about  the  real-life 
p.uctice  of  merlicine,  the.se  young  medlcal- 
fcchool  graduates  are  al.so  learning  about 
themselves.  "The  more  I'm  here,  the  more 
I  realize  I  need  to  know."  Dr.  Myers  says.  One 
i-.'iortcomlng  is  treatment  of  obesity,  a  com- 
mon problem  among  clinic  patients.  Dr. 
Myeri  plans  to  leave  next  year  for  more 
training,  btit  Dr.  Perin.  who  comes  from  the 
area,  may  stay  on  permanently.  So  far,  in 
any  case,  the  Flood  Clinic  has  generated 
enough  money  to  support  only  one  doctor. 

That  c.tn  be  a  problem  in  many  of  the 
places  where  the  health  service  corps  oper- 
:ites.  Its  experts  figure  that  a  team  of  two 
doctors  must  take  in  $140,000  a  year  in  fees 
to  earn  a  net  income  of  $30,000  each,  the 
miuimum  that  most  physicians  in  private 
practice  will  settle  for  nowadays.  But  that 
total  may  be  hard  to  attain;  health-lnsur- 
imce  coverage  Is  narrower  In  rural  areas  than 
ei.sewhere,  and  doctors'  fees  tend  to  be  lower. 
One  possible  remedy  is  to  have  national 
liealth  insurance,  when  it  comes,  pay  more 
to  rural  doctors  than  they  get  now. 


A  THREATENED  VETO  OF  THE 
VETERANS  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  indicated  that  he  will  veto 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Act,  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  GI  education  bill,  perhaps  today 
or  in  the  near  future. 

If  he  does  so,  I  believe  that  action 
should  be  severely  criticized,  and  I  will 
call  upon  Congress  to  demonstrate  a 
profound  opposition  by  overriding  his 
veto. 

In  a  time  of  soaring  inflation,  this  far- 
reaching  measure  would  greatly  benefit 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
so  bravely  served  this  counti-y  in  the 
military.  At  a  time  when  institutional 
education  is  becoming  too  expensive  for 
so  many  students,  this  act  would  help 
our  vetei-ans  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
pursuing  a  higher  education.  This  legij- 
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lation,  if  enacted,  would  also  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  veterans  who 
are  seeking  professional  training,  hy 
lessening  their  financial  hardships. 

Our  veterans  cannot  be  forgotten  or 
ignored.  Many  served  and  sacrificed  in 
what  was  a  very  unpopular  v.ar.  They  re- 
turned to  a  nation  eager  to  demonstrate 
its  gratitude,  but  wliich  has  so  far  given 
mainly  empty  promises.  A  large  number 
of  these  veterans,  In  addition  to  facing 
high  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing expenses,  are  struggling  with  such 
serious  problems  as  unemployment,  poor 
housing,  and  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  tlie  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  passing  this  much- 
needed  legislation  clearly  demonstrated 
that  we  are  determined  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  our  veterans. 

But  we  must  stand  ready  to  can-y  that 
determination  one  step  further  by  over- 
riding a  veto  of  tills  much-needed  bill. 


THE    NATURAL    GAS    PRODUCTION 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1974 

Ml'.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  hearings 
and  intensive  investigation  into  natural 
gas  supply  and  pricing  have  resulted  in  a 
working  paper  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pro- 
duction and  Conservation  Act  of  1974. 
The  working  paper  proposes  reforms  of 
the  Natui'al  Gas  Act  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  seventies  and  beyond  by  increasing 
supplies  of  natural  gas  while  preventing 
excessive  prices. 

The  Commerce  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  working  paper  on  De- 
cember 4  and  5,  1974.  The  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  iu  room  5110  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  OfiBce  Building  on  both  days. 
Copies  of  the  working  paper  may  be  ob- 
tained by  sending  a  self -addressed  mail- 
ing label  to  the  Chief  Clerk,  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  5202  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Mr.  President,  for  Senator  Hollings 
and  myself,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  description  and  text  of  the  working 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Description  of  Natural  Gas  Production  aito 

Conservation  Act  of  1974 

ptmpose   and   brief   description 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  Is  to  In- 
crease supplies  of  natural  gas  to  the  con- 
sumer whUe  assuring  consumers  that  infia- 
tion  in  natural  gas  prices  will  be  kept  under 
control.  The  bUl  establishes  ceiling  prices 
with  automatic  cost  adjtistment  for  new  gas. 
They  will  provide  new  production  incentives 
for  producers  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
the  uncertainty  over  future  prices.  Residen- 
tial and  small  commercial  customers  would 
be  assured  of  fairly  stable  gas  prices,  based  on 
the  lowest  cost  at  which  avaUable  gas  is  being 
sold.  Producers  on  Federal  lands  would  be 
required  to  develop  and  produce  nattu-al  gas 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  Federal  Power 
Commission  prooedtu-es  relating  to  certifica- 
tion would  be  streamlined.  The  proposal 
wotUd  prohibit  natxiral  gas  from  being 
squandered  on  larger  boiler  fuel  uses  that 
could  be  feasibly  satisfied  by  alternative 
fuels.  Consumers  would  be  protected  from 
unjtistlfled  price  Increases  In  flowing  natural 
gas.  New  gas  prices  would  be  kept  well  below 
the  monopoly  level  of  alternative  energy 
sources. 


High  Inflation. — The  Nation  is  faced  with 
unacceptable  levels  of  inflation  that  threaten 
economic  stabUlty  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
prime  cause  of  this  Inflation  has  been  a 
quadrupling  of  oU  prices  on  the  world  mar- 
ket to  artificlaUy  high  levels  established  by  a 
cartel  of  exporting  nations.  These  high  world 
oU  prlcee  have  been  condemned  as  being  ex- 
tortionate threats  to  the  survival  of  the  West- 
ern world's  economic  system.  Yet  the 
monopoly  price  of  oil  established  by  the 
O.PEC  cartel  is  also  fixing  domestic  prices  for 
unregulated  energy  sources.  Even  though  the 
United  States  Imports  only  about  17  percent 
of  its  energy  requirements,  those  Imported 
supplies  are  causing  the  price  on  all  domes- 
tic energy  sources  which  are  unregulated  to 
rUe  to  monopoly  levels.  Everyone  is  now  pay- 
ing more  not  only  for  energy  use,  but  also  for 
aU  goods  and  services  that  use  energy  in  the 
course  of  being  manufactured  or  transported. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  profits  of  the  pe- 
troleum companies  have  risen  to  excessive 
levels  as  a  result  of  the  tripling  of  domestic 
uuregtUated  crude  oU  prices  together  with 
similar  Increases  in  Intrastate  natural  gas 
prices. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  In  the  absence 
of  controls  the  price  of  natural  gas  would  rise 
to  a  price  equivalent  (on  a  BTU  basis)  to  the 
intolerably  high  OPEC  oU  prices.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  add  to  Inflation  and  oil 
industry  profits. 

The  NAT17RAL  Gas  Shortage. — At  the  same 
time,  a  serious  shortage  of  deliverable  natural 
gas  currently  confronts  the  United  States. 
Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
have  been  unable  to  purchase  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  natural  gas  to  maintain  their  cur- 
rent deliveries.  Tiie  curtailments  of  natiu-al 
gas  service  thre.iten  to  cause  widespread  un- 
employment and  shortages  of  Industrial 
products. 

CURRENT  FPC  Regulation. — The  current 
regulatory  system  employed  by  the  FPC  Is 
deficient  because  fT>C  procedures  are  them- 
selves very  time-consuming  and  are  subject 
to  additional  lengthy  review  In  the  coturts. 
The  FPC  has  exacerbated  the  problem  since 
the  onset  of  the  natural  gas  shortage  by 
promtUgatlng  a  series  of  regulatory  proce- 
dtires,  each  of  them  promising  higher  prices 
to  nattiral  gas  producers,  but  with  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  duration  of  the  new  price. 
This  chain  of  new  procedures  and  higher 
prices,  and  the  expectation  of  producers  that 
deregulation  by  Congress  is  possible,  have 
led  companies  who  have  discovered  new  de- 
posits of  natural  gas  (largely  on  the  Federal 
domain)  to  refrain  from  producing  that  gais 
until  prices  stabilize  and  certainty  Is  estab- 
lished. This  withholding  In  hopes  of  higher 
prices  and  administrative  uncertainty  are 
prime  causes  of  the  current  shortage. 

Prices  for  New  Natural  Gas. — Those  who 
would  deregulate  natural  gas  producers  have 
claimed  that  none  of  the  ceUing  prices  pro- 
vided under  FPC  regulation,  despite  the  sub- 
stantial Uicreases  the  FPC  has  allowed  in  the 
past  few  years,  are  adequate  to  stimulate  suf- 
ficient effort  by  producers  to  end  the  natural 
gas  shortage.  However,  even  the  proponents 
of  total  decontrol  made  only  small  claims  for 
its  long-term  impact  on  natural  gas  supply. 
With  total  deregulation,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  Project  Independence  Blue- 
print only  projects  a  production  Increase 
from  22.4  Tcf.  in  1972  to  24.5  Tcf.  by  1985. 
Opponents  of  deregulation  have  claimed  that 
the  FPC  has  already  provided  a  high  enough 
ceiling  price,  when  judged  by  the  actual  costs 
Incurred  by  natural  gas  producers.  It  Is 
agreed  by  both,  however,  that  deregulation 
at  present  would  lead  to  natural  gas  prices 
equivalent  to  the  monopoly  fuel  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  OPEC  cartel — approximately  S2 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  almost  eight  times 
the  current  average  gas  price.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  indicates  that  the 
first  year  cost  of  new  gas  deregulation  vof.ld 


be  S'i.43  billion,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of 
deregulation  to  the  economy  would  grow 
until  it  reaches,  in  5  to  7  years,  approximately 
$17.7  billion  per  year. 

The  clear  need  is  for  a  price  to  be  estab- 
lished that  has  a  basis  in  the  actual  costs  now- 
being  experienced  by  the  producing  Industry 
and  that  provides  a  stronger  Incentive  for 
new  dedications  by  producers  without  reach- 
ing the  extortionate  and  inflationary  OPEC 
level.  This  price  level,  when  established, 
should  be  firm  and  should  be  protected  from 
the  ravages  of  inflation,  because  producers' 
decisions  today  are  based  on  their  price  ex- 
pectations at  the  time  when  tlieir  production 
commences.  It  should  not  be  subject  to  court 
review  and  the  long  delays  inherent  in  FPC 
decisions  and  Judicial  review. 

Flowing  Natural  Gas  Rates. — The  FPC  has 
allowed  substantial  increases  In  the  price  for 
natural  gas  already  flowing  in  interstate  com- 
merce. These  Increases  provide  no  Incentive 
for  additional  supplies,  but  merely  add  to 
consumers'  fuel  bills  at  a  time  when  utility 
rates  are  a  major  part  of  a  severe  inflation  of 
living  costs.  These  higher  prices  for  flowing 
natural  gas  impact  most  severely  on  the  resi- 
dential and  small  commercial  customers  who 
cannot  switch  to  alternate  fuels,  and  who  are 
unable  to  pass  along  higher  fuel  costs  to 
customers  or  constimers  of  their  products. 

Smaller  Producers. — There  are  literally 
thousands  of  natural  gas  producers,  only  a 
few  of  which  contribute  large  amounts  of 
natural  gas  to  Interstate  commerce.  The  small 
producers  bear  a  higher  risk  than  the  large: 
they  do  not  drUl  enough  wells  to  statistically 
anticipate  a  certain  proportion  of  successes, 
and  consequently  their  risks  often  vary  sub- 
stantially from  that  of  the  major  companies. 
Yet  they  drill  most  of  the  exploratory  weUs, 
explore  the  marginal  areas,  and  unlike  the 
major  oil  producers.  Invest  substantially  all 
of  their  revenues  in  the  search  for  new  sup- 
plies. The  biwdens  Imposed  by  Federal  regu- 
lation are  relatively  heavier  on  small  produc- 
ers, and  the  likelihood  of  regulated  prices 
being  inadequate  is  greater.  Special  treat- 
ment of  these  small  producers  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  FPC.  but  the  FI>C'8  decision  la 
among  those  pending  final  resolution. 

Wasts  of  Natural  Gas. — Since  natural 
gas,  which  Is  In  short  supply.  Is  a  clean- 
bvunlng.  convenient,  highly  versatile  fuel, 
and  an  important  raw  material  for  many  In- 
dustries, it  should  be  used  efficiently  and  only 
where  alternative  fuels  are  not  feasible.  A 
relatively  Inefficient  use  of  large  supplies  of 
natural  gas  is  as  boUer  fuel  for  steam  or  elec- 
tric generation.  For  example.  If  such  steam 
or  electricity  is  used  for  space  heating.  It  may 
require  three  times  as  much  natural  gas  as 
If  the  gas  had  been  used  directly  for  heat- 
ing purposes.  In  addition,  large  boUer  fuel 
users  are  often  In  a  position  to  convert  to 
alternative  fuels  and  comply  with  air  quality 
standards  at  much  lower  overall  costs  than 
small  residential  and  commercial  users. 
Higher  pricing  of  natural  gas  does  not  solve 
this  allocation  problem  because  the  conver- 
sion costs  make  natural  gas  much  more  val- 
uable for  boUer  fuel  than  alternative  fuels. 
In  fact,  the  most  wastefiU  uses  of  gas  are 
concentrated  In  the  intrastate  market  where 
prices  are  highest  because  Federal  regula- 
tions do  not  apply.  Thus,  In  order  to  free 
natural  gas  for  high  priority  users,  It  is 
necessary  to  restrict  the  use  of  natural  gas  for 
use  in  existing  and  new  bailer  fuel  Installa- 
tions which  generate  steam  or  electricity, 
where  alternative  fuel  use  is  feasible. 

Fertilizer  Production. — Natural  gas  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  production  of 
fertilizer,  demand  few  which  is  skjTocketing 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  shoitage  of  food. 
The  current  natural  gas  shortage  has  not 
only  threatened  existing  fertUizer  produc- 
tion, but  has  made  the  necessary  expansion  of 
fertilizer  production  difficult.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  await  an  absolute  expan- 
sion of  natural  gas  supply,  which  might  never 
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occur,  before  providing  gas  for  such  au  es- 
sential piu-pose.  The  allocation  of  natural 
gas  is  a  difficult  task  which  may  require 
further  legislative  action.  But  the  need  to  ex- 
pand food  production  Is  so  basic  that  aUoca- 
liou  of  supplies  of  natural  gas  for  food  pro- 
duction stands  out  as  a  priority  vise  that 
requires  Immediate  attention. 

SL-MMARV     OP     THE     UATURAl.     CAS     PRODUCTION 
AND     CONSERVATION     ACT     OF     1974 

The  proposed  bill  is  designed  to  be  respon- 
hl  /e  to  operational  problems  and  thus  en- 
large the  supply  of  natural  gas  at  reasonable 
prices  by:  (1)  providing  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers new  incentives  and  the  certainty  of 
prices  and  terms  that  have  been  absent  under 
the  current  FPC  regulatory  approach  and 
(2)  requiring  production  on  the  Federal 
domain.  At  the  same  time  the  Act  Ij  designed 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  natural  gas  by 

(1)  outlawing  most  Increases  In  the  price  of 
flowing  gas  to  assure  price  stability  for  resi- 
dential and  small  commercial  customers  and 

(2)  by  keeping  new  natural  gas  prices  well 
below  prices  for  natviral  gas  equivalent  to 
the  OPEC  prices  for  oil  which  would  be 
charged  In  the  absence  of  reasonable  price 
control. 

Statutory  Formula  for  New  Oas  PaicE. — 
The  proposal  establishes  a  method  for  estab- 
lishing a  base  price  for  new  natural  gas 
which  will  adeqiiately  reimburse  natural  gas 
producers  for  their  costs  and  risks.  The  FPC 
would  be  required  to  establish  the  basic  base 
price  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment within  a  statutory  range  between  40 
cents  per  Mcf.  and  60  cents  per  Mcf.  No  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Commission  decision  within 
those  statutory  ranges  would  be  permitted. 
The  proposal  also  provides  a  formula  which 
will  govern  futiu-e  price  changes  in  the  base 
rate  for  new  natural  ga.s  as  applied  to  later 
.«;ales  by  automatic  adjustments  to  reflect 
changes  in  costs  and  Inflationary  trends. 
Once  a  producer  has  dedicated  natural  gas 
to  Interstate  commerce,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
provide  in  his  contracts  for  up  to  a  2-percent 
annual  price  rise.  Once  this  proposal  is  en- 
acted there  will  be  no  expectation  of  future 
price  increases  higher  than  the  2  percent 
per  year  increase  over  the  applicable  base 
rate,  and  there  will  be  no  fears  that  prices 
allowed  by  the  law  will  be  overturned  or  re- 
duced by  the  FPC  or  court  action.  With  this 
kind  of  certainty,  no  producer  will  expect  to 
profit  in  the  future  if  he  refrains  from  pro- 
dticlng  available  natural  gas  at  present. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  end  the  current  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  than  to  provide  such  cer- 
tainty under  a  simple  but  fair  statutory 
pricing  formula  for  new  natural  gas. 

Price  Freeze  on  Flowing  Gas. — The  con- 
sumer is  further  protec:«d  by  a  virtual  price 
freeze  on  natural  gas  presently  flowing  in 
interstate  commerce,  unless  a  producer  can 
show  that  a  price  increase  Is  necessary  to 
cover  higher  costs  of  production  or  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination.  Paying  more  for  flowing 
gas  will  bring  the  consumer  no  additional 
supplies.  The  working  paper  places  the  in- 
centive for  new  production  of  gas  In  the  price 
available  for  new  production. 

Protection  or  Residential  and  Small 
Commercial  Users. — To  protect  small  users 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  from  pay- 
ing higher  prices  for  natural  gas.  pipelines 
are  obliged  under  the  proposal  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  lower  prices  of  flowing  gas, 
which  are  kept  stable  under  a  provision  in 
the  working  paper,  would  be  made  available 
first  to  residential  and  small  commercial 
customers. 

Special  Incentives  for  Small  Prodiicers 
OF  Natural  Gas. — Small  producers  of  natural 
gas,  those  producing  less  than  10  million  Mcf. 
per  year.  Incur  risks  which  are  greater  than 
the  risks  incurred  by  the  major  companies, 
because,  among  other  things,  they  do  not  drill 
enough  wells  to  be  able  to  forecast  a  certain 
Droportlon  of  successes.  For  this  reason,  the 
working  paj  er  provides  that  these  sm.ilier 


companies  can  charge  as  much  as  50  percent 
more  than  the  rate  for  new  gas  determined 
by  the  statutory  formula.  But  gas  discov- 
ered by  major  companies  could  not  be  sold 
by  small  producers  or  anyone  else  at  prices 
higher  than  the  statutory  celling. 

Increasing  Natubal  Gas  Supplies. — The 
proposal  seeks  to  Increase  natural  gas  sup- 
plies in  two  additional  ways:  First,  the  FPC 
is  directed  to  decide  within  120  days  applica- 
tions to  construct  facilities  to  bring  new 
natural  gas  from  the  wells  to  the  pipeline 
system.  This  would  prevent  unnecessary  bot- 
tlenecks developing  in  the  Commission.  The 
effect  of  which  is  slower  delivery  of  new  nat- 
ural gas. 

Second,  natural  gas  producers  leasing  Fed- 
eral lands  are  required  to  undertake  and 
complete  exploratory  and  developmental  pro- 
grams to  obtain  maximum  production  at  the 
earliest  feasible  date  following  the  leasing 
of  those  lands.  The  proposal  would  end  the 
withholding  of  natural  gas  by  producers. 
Should  a  producer  on  Federal  lands  fall  to 
commence  deliveries  of  natural  gas  to  pipe- 
lines within  18  months  of  the  discovery  of 
natural  gas,  he  would  forfeit  hla  lease,  unless 
the  CommLsslon  found  that  the  volumes  dis- 
covered or  developed  were  not  of  commercial- 
ly paying  quantities  or  found  other  valid  rea- 
sons for  a  delay  in  production.  This  section 
also  provides  for  continued  monitoring  and 
annual  reporting  by  the  Depai-tment  of  the 
Interior  on  oil  and  gas  development  progress. 
It  also  requires  all  producers  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  current  estimates 
of  their  reserves  on  a  reservolr-by-reservolr 
basis  and  requires  the  Commission  to  make 
indepeiidejit  evaluations  of  such  reserve 
data.  This  information  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  know  the  extent  of 
our  natural  gas  supply. 

Natural  Gas  and  Propane  Conservation. — 
The  proposal  would  prohibit  boiler  fuel  use 
of  natural  gas  and  propane  in  interstate  and 
instrastate  commerce  for  new  Industrial 
users  where  alternative  fuel  use  Is  feasible. 
Current  boiler  fuel  users  of  natural  gas 
would  be  phased  out  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Natural  Gas  for  Essential  Agricultural 
Purposes. — The  proposal  would  require  the 
FPC  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  for  fertilizer  production  and  essential 
agricultural  chemicals  In  existing  and  new 
plants. 

Improvements  in  PPC  Administration. — 
The  definition  of  new  natural  gas  Includes 
synthetic  gas  to  clarify  regulatory  treatment 
of  such  sources,  and  to  protect  consumers. 
To  foster  its  independence,  the  FPC  is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  civil  actions  in  Its  own 
name  and  through  Its  own  attorneys.  New 
FPC  members  and  senior  FPC  employees 
would  be  prohibited  from  receiving  any  com- 
pensation or  any  employment  from  any  per- 
son subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  1  year  following  the 
termination  of  8er\lce  with  the  Commission. 


S.— 

A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  to  assure  in- 
creased supplies  of  natural  gas  at  reason- 
able prices  for  the  consumer,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pro- 
duction and  Conservation  Act  of  1974". 

Sec  2.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  .'.ectlon  24 
thereof  (15  U  S.C.  717w)  In  its  entirety  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  enacting 
clause  thereof  and  before  section  1  thereof 
(15  U.S.C.  717)  the  following:  -That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Act'. 

•TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS" 

Sec.  3.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (16  U.S.C.  717 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  ''jllowlng  new  title: 


'TITLE  ir— PRODUCTION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION INCENTIVES 

■'SHORT  title 

"Stc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tiie 
'National  Gas  Production  and  Conservation 
Incentive  Act.' 

"definitions 

"Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

"  ( 1 )  'affiliate'  means  any  person  directly  or 
Uidirectly  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  or  ownership  with  any  other 
person.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  define  the  terms  'control'  and 
'ownership'. 

"(2)  'boiler  fuel  use  of  natural  gas'  means 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  the  primary  source 
of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam 
or  electricity; 

"(3)  'intrastate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  points  within  the  same  State, 
luiless  one  such  point  is  located  upon  Federal 
laud  within  such  State  or  unless  such  com- 
merce passes  through  any  place  outside  such 
SUte; 

"(4)  'Mcf  means  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  of  pipeline  quality  at  14.73 
pounds  per  square  Inch  at  60  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  containing  at  leadt  1,000,000  British 
thermal  units  of  energy; 

"(5)  'new  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
v;htch  Is  dedicated  to  interstate  commerce 
for  the  life  of  the  reservoir,  but  which  the 
Commission  Ui  its  discretion  determines  was 
not  dedicated  to  interstate  commerce  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title; 

"(6)  'old  natural  gas'  is  natural  gas  which, 
prior  to  the  Cate  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
was  dedicated  to  interstate  commerce  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  on  the  date 
such  natural  gas  was  first  certified; 

"(7)  'producer'  means  a  person  who  pro- 
duces and  commits  to  interstate  commerce 
more  than  10,000,000  Mcf  of  natural  gas  or 
who  produces  natural  gas  and  does  not 
qualify  as  a  small  producer; 

"(8)  'purchaser'  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases or  acqttlres  natural  gas  from  a  pro- 
ducer or  small  producer; 

"(9)  'residential  user'  means  a  person  who 
uses  natural  gas  for  personal,  family,  or 
household  purposes; 

"(10)  'small  commercial  user"  means  a  per- 
son or  governmental  entity  using  less  than 
50  Mcf  on  a  peak  day  of  natural  gas  usage 
In  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

"( U )  'small  producer'  meaiis  a  person  who 
is  not  an  affiliate  of  a  person  who  produces 
and  commits  to  Interstate  commerce  more 
than  10,000,000  Mcf  of  natural  gas  or  of  a 
person  engaged  In,  or  who  is  not  himself  en- 
gaged in,  the  transportation  by  pipeline  of 
natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce  and  who, 
together  with  all  affiliates,  has  not  produced 
and  committed  to  sale  in  Interstate  com- 
merce more  than  10.000,000  Mcf  of  natural 
gas  in  the  calendar  year  preceding  or  during 
the  year  in  which  he  wants  to  qualify  for 
small  producer  pricing  under  section  204  of 
this  title  as  determined  by  the  Commission; 
and 

"(12)  'user'  means  a  person  or  govern- 
mental entity  using  any  natural  gas  which  is 
supplied  in  interstate  or  Intrastate  com- 
merce. 

"Ntw  natural  gas 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  General. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act 
and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  new  natural  gas  may  be  sold  in 
Interstate  commerce  by  a  producer  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  only  if  its 
price  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  a  basic  base  price  as  determhied  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  any  applicable  adjustment  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  an  additional  amount,  if  any.  author- 
ized to  be  charged  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  of  this  section. 
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"(b)  Ba.se  Price  Adjustment. — Coinmenc- 
Ing  July  1.  1975,  ana  at  armual  Intervals 
thereafter,  the  basic  base  price  enumerated 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
adjusted  for  any  inflation  by  mtiltiplylng 
it  by  a  number  whose  numerator  Is  the  an- 
nual implicit  price  deflator  for  gross  national 
product  as  of  the  date  of  computation  and 
whose  denominator  is  the  Implicit  price  de- 
flator for  gross  national  product  for  the  base 
year  1974  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  and  initially  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  adjusted 
base  price  shall  only  be  applicable  to  new 
natural  gas  sold  in  interstate  commerce  dur- 
ing the  year  for  which  such  adjusted  base 
price  is  applicable. 

"(c)  Annual  Price  Increase. — A  producer 
may,  at  the  time  of  dedication  of  new  natural 
gas  to  Interstate  commerce,  provide  by  con- 
tract for  an  annual  cumulative  increase  in 
the  price  of  such  natural  gas  which  is  de- 
livered in  a  particular  year.  Such  increase 
may  not  exceed  2  percent  per  year  of  the  ad- 
justed base  price  at  the  time  of  such  com- 
mitment. 

"(d)  Special  Fricf. — Tlie  Commission  may 
authorize  a  person  to  charge  for  new  lique- 
fied or  synthetic  n.itural  gas  a  special  price, 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  price  authorized  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  such  per- 
son establishes  to  the  satiafaction  of  the 
Commission  that  such  additional  charge  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  permit  such  per- 
son to  recover  costs  incurred  plus  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return  on  Investment  in  produc- 
ing or  making  available  to  a  purchaser  such 
liquefied  or  synthetic  natural  gas. 

"(e)  E.XCEPT10N. —  (1)  The  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  prohibit  a  pro- 
ducer of  new  natural  gas  from  selling  such 
natural  gas  in  interslaie  commerce  at  a  price 
authorized  in   this  section  if — 

"(A)  such  producer  had  discovered  such 
natural  gas  on  Federal  lands  18  months  or 
more  prior  to  Uie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title;  and 

"(B)  such  producer  does  not  establiah  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  that  it 
was  reasonable  for  such  producer  not  to 
have  dedicated  such  natural  gas  to  interstate 
commerce  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  A  producer  of  new  natural  gas  who 
is  prohibited  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section from  selling  such  natural  gas  in  in- 
terstate commerce  at  a  price  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  only  be  permitted 
to  sell  such  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce as  if  it  were  old  natural  gas. 

"(f)  Commission  Basic  Base  Price  Deter- 
mination.—  (1)  Within  180  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
mi&sion  sliall  establish  a  basic  base  price 
lor  new  natural  gas  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  40  cents  per  Mcf  and  nol  more  than 
60  cents  per  Mcf. 

"(2)  In  establishing  the  basic  base  price 
for  new  natural  gas  within  the  range  pre- 
scribed in  paragrapli  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  current  costs 
of  production  of  st'.ch  natural  gas  and  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  investment 
which  is  conducive  to  attracting  capital 
necessary  to  increase  supplies  of  such  natural 
gas. 

"(3)  In  establishing  the  basic  base  price 
for  new  natural  gas  the  Commission  shall 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  553,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  afford  interested  per.sons  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  te.stimony  in  oral  hearings 
and  shall  permit  limited  cross-examination 
by  representative  parties  on  any  issue  of  fact 
the  Commission,  in  its  discretion,  determines 
is  material  if  the  Commission,  In  its  discre- 
tion, determines  such  cross-examination  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
time  constraint  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
oi  this  subsection. 


"(4)  There  shall  be  no  review  by  any  court 
of  a  decision  of  the  Commission  establishing 
a  basic  base  price  which  is  within  the  range 
prescribed  iu  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"SMALL   PRODUCER    PRICING 

"Sec  204.  (a)  General. — Notwithstaudiiig 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
new  natural  gas  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
by  a  small  producer  may  exceed  by  no  more 
than  50  percent  the  price  authorized  to  be 
charged  by  a  producer  pursuant  to  section 
20i  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Transfers. — New  natural  gas  dis- 
covered by  a  producer,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  iu  its  discretion,  may  be  sold  in 
iutcrslate  commerce  by  a  small  producer  at 
a  price  not  in  excess  of  a  price  authorized 
to  be  charged  by  a  producer  pursitant  to 
section  203  of  this  title. 

"OTHER   NATURAL    GAS 

"Src.  205.  (a)  Genfral. — Notwithstanding 
nny  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commission 
may  not  authorize  any  increase  in  any  price 
a  producer  may  charge  that  yields  a  total 
price  above  a  price  which  it  has  authorized 
a  similarly  situated  producer  to  charge  for 
natural  gas  which  is  old  natural  gas,  unless 
it  finds  that  .such  increase  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  price  that  would  cover  the  cost 
of  production  of  such  natural  gas. 

"(b)  OTHER. — Notwithiitanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section.s  4  and  5  of  this  Act.  natural 
gns  other  than  new  natural  gas  may  not  be 
sold  in  Interstate  commerce  by  a  producer 
or  small  producer  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  tiile  at  a  price  which  exceeds 
the  national  ai-ea  rate  for  natural  gas  which 
the  Connnlsslon  has  established  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"FESIDENTIM.    .KXO   SMALL   COMMERCIAL   USER 

"Skc.  206.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
n!id  directed  to — 

"(1)  require  any  person  to  disclose  the 
price  and  amount  of  old  natural  gas  and 
new  natural  gas  which  enters  any  pipeline 
owned  by  such  person;  and 

"(2)  require  that  the  price  charged  resi- 
dential and  small  commercial  itsers — 

"(A)  is  bared  upon  the  a.s.sumptlon  that 
such  users  receive  the  old  natural  gas  avail- 
able in  the  pipeline  before  any  other  users 
receive  any  such  old  natural  gas;  and 

"(B)  includes  au  equitable  assignment  to 
sucli  users  transportation  and  other  costs; 

"(3)  disapprove  any  sale  by  a  natural  ga'5 
company  to  a  person  who  is  not  complying 
with  the  requliTments  of  pnragraph  (2)  of 
this  section. 

"INCREASING  NATURAL  CAS  SUPPLIRS 

".'<rr,  207.  (a)  Prompt  Certification. — All 
applications  made  under  .section  7(c)  of  this 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f(c))  for  the  sale  of  new 
natural  gas  by  a  producer  or  small  producer 
.shall  be  decided  by  the  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  The  Commission 
.shall  grant  (with  or  without  conditions)  or 
deny  such  applications  within  120  days  of 
the  filing  of  an  application  or  within  120 
days  after  the  d.ile  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
in  the  case  of  applications  pending  before  the 
Commission  on  such  date.  The  120-day  period 
shall  commence  with  the  date  such  appli- 
cations contain  all  of  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission 
fails  to  grant  or  deny  any  such  application 
within  such  120  day.s,  the  Commis.sion  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  approved  such  application 
as  last  submitted:  Provided.  That  an  appli- 
cation by  a  person  clnimlug  to  be  a  small 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  bf>  approved 
as  if  the  applicant  is  a  producer  if  the  Com- 
mission later  makes  a  determln.<»tlon  that 
such  applicant  is  not  a  small  producer.  Such 
application  which  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission or  deemed  to  be  approved  sjiall  5>e 
considered  to  be  approved — 


"(1)  on  the  condition  that  new  iiatiu'al 
gas  Is  irrevocably  dedicated  to  interstate 
commerce; 

"(2)  on  the  condition  that  the  adjusted 
base  price  for  the  new  natural  gas  so  dedi- 
cated shall  be  the  adjusted  base  price  in 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  such  approval;  and 

"(3)  on  such  other  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission determines,  or  has  by  rule  deter- 
mined, to  be  necessary. 

"(b)  Production  Requirement. — (1)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
agreement  (including  a  renegotiation)  per- 
taining to  oil  or  gas  development  on  Fed- 
eral lauds  consummated  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  to  such  agreement,  that  the  per- 
son granted  the  right  of  development  design 
and  hnplement  immediately  an  exploratory 
and  development  program  designed  to  ob- 
tain maximum  production  from  such  lands 
as  soon  as  practicable,  subject  to  submission 
of  such  »,rogram  to.  and  Its  approval  by,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Tlie  person  granted 
the  right  of  development  shall  Inform  the 
Commission  in  writing  immediately  upon 
the  discovery  of  natural  gas  on  any  such 
lands,  and  such  person  shall  produce  aiid 
begin  selling  sucli  natural  gas  in  interstate 
commerce  within  18  months  of  the  date  of 
discovery  unless  the  Commission  finds.  upoJi 
the  petition  of  the  person  granted  such 
rights,  that  the  volumes  of  natural  gas  dis- 
covered or  developed  are  not  sufficient  ti>  be 
commercially  viable  or  that  other  valid  rer.- 
sons  (not  including  market  demand  pro- 
rptioning)  exist  which  Justify  delaying  tlie 
production  until  a  sub.sequent  date  certaiti. 

"(2)  Unless  such  natural  gas  is  pioduced 
and  -sold  18  months  alter  the  date  of  discov- 
ery of  natural  gas  on  sxich  lands,  or  unless 
such  a  petition  is  granted  and  in  effect,  the 
rights  that  had  been  granted  the  person  to 
develop  uatural  gas  or  oil  on  the  Federal 
lands  covered  by  such  agreement  shall  ter- 
minate and  any  stmi  paid  for  such  rigiiis 
shall  be  forfeited. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  Ri^reements  pertain- 
ing to  oil  or  gas  development  on  lands  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
(other  than  lands  containini;  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves)  consummated  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent legally  permissible  and.  to  the  extent 
not  permissible,  such  agreements  shall  be 
terminated  or  renegotiated,  by  the  eai-Iicst 
possible  date. 

"(c)  Report. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  aid  in  enforcement  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  shall  report  to  Congress 
and  the  Commission  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  annually 
thereafter,  on  the  status  of  all  Federal  lands 
leased  for  oil  and  gas  development.  Kach 
such  report  shall  list  all  parcels  leased,  the 
holder  of  such  lease,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's prelease  evaluation  of  probable 
quantities  and  values  of  oil  and  gas  tin- 
derlylng  such  lease,  the  number  of  explora- 
lor.v  and  developmental  wells  drilled  to  dRie. 
whether  oil  and  gas  have  been  discovered 
at  the  thue  of  the  report,  the  date  ou  which 
any  oil  or  natural  gas  not  being  produc«!d 
was  discovered,  estimated  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  aiuiual  production  of  oil  and  gas 
therefrom. 

"(d)  Reserve  Information. — Each  produc- 
er and  small  producer  shall  make  available 
to  the  Commission  on  a  current  basis  an 
up-to-date  account  of  the  natural  gas  re- 
serves which  it  has  discovered  on  a  re.servoir- 
b; -reser\olr  basis.  The  Cojnuilstion  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  take  such  steps  c.s 
are  necessary  to  verify  and.  If  necessary,  cor- 
rect such  reserve  information,  and  shall  make 
sttch  reserve  information  available  to  the 
Coi'gress  and  the  public  in  a  ineAUUigfiU 
and  tuidcr.-itandchlc  form. 
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"Sec.  208.  (a)  Oenibal. — The  Commission 
by  rule  shall  prohibit  boiler  fuel  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  propane  In  interstate  and  In- 
trastate commerce  not  contracted  for  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  by 
users  other  than  residential  or  small  com- 
mercial users  unless,  upon  petition  by  a 
user,  the  Commission  determines  that — 

"(1)  such  user  has  a  plan  to  convert  as 
soon  as  possible  to  alternative  fuels  pro- 
duced In  any  State:  or 

"(2)  It  Is  not  feasible  to  utilize  such  alter- 
native fuels  at  the  time  of  such  Commission 
determination. 

"(b)  Existing  Contracts. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  prohibit  as  soon  as  practicable 
kWller  fuel  use  of  natural  gas  and  propane 
contracted  for  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  by 
users  other  than  residential  or  small  com- 
uieixlal  users.  In  determining  practicability, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  all  relevant 
factors,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
availability  of  alternative  energy  supUes  pro- 
duced In  any  State,  the  ability  to  satisfy  ap- 
plicable pollution  prevention  standards 
when  u^ig  such  alternative  fuels,  and  the 
need  to  avoid  imposing  utu'easouable  eco- 
nomic hardships. 

"(c)  Pbocebdb£. — lu  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
intrastate  commerce,  the  Commission  shall 
apply  the  provisions  o"  section  17  of  this  Act 
U5U.S.C.  717p). 

"(d)  Effect  on  Other  Laws. — Notliiug  in 
this  title  shall  impair  any  requirement  lu 
any  State  or  Federal  law  pertaining  to  safety 
or  environmental  protection,  and  the  Com- 
mJssioa  lu  determining  feasibility  or  prac- 
ticability as  required  in  this  section  shall 
not  assume  that  there  will  be  any  less>enlng 
of  safety  or  envlroumeiital  requirements 
established  pur&uant  to  State  or  Federal 
law. 

"ttATVKM,    CAS  FOR  ESSENTIAL  ACnlCULTUtAL 
FUR  POSES 

'Scr.  209.  (a)  General. — Notwithstanding 
sny  other  provision  of  law  or  of  any  natural 
gas  allocation  or  curtailment  plan  in  effect 
under  existing  law,  the  Commission  shall 
prohibit  any  Interruption  or  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  and  take  such  other  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  as  soon  as  possible  the 
nvallabUlty  In  Interstate  commerce  of  suffi- 
cient qiiantitles  of  natural  gas  for  use  as  a 
raw  material  feedstock  or  process  fuel,  for 
which  there  Is  no  substitute  except  propane, 
in  the  production  of  fertilizer  and  essential 
agricultural  chemicaLs  In  existing  plants 
(for  present  or  expanded  capacity)  and  in 
new  plants.  As  used  in  this  section  'sufSclent 
qiiantities'  means  the  amounts  of  natural 
gas  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certi- 
fies to  the  Commission  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  fertilizer  and  es.sentlal  agricul- 
tural chemicals  ( 1 )  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments: and  (2)  to  meet  the  Nation's  obliga- 
tions to  carry  out  humanitarian  objectives, 
except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  amounts 
sre  required  to  maintain  natural  gas  service 
to  existing  i-esideutial  and  small  conrnerclal 
u.5ers. 

"(b)     INTBASTATE  COMMERCE. — NotWlth- 

fitandlng  any  oi;her  provision  of  law,  the  rule 
Implemented  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
io  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  With  respect  to  the  availability  of 
natural  gas  sold  in  Intrastate  commerce  In 
any  State  which  has  not,  within  80  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  adopted  a 
rule  to  Implement  the  purposes  of  such  sub- 
".jciion.  The  Commission  shall  formulate 
r'lles  and  regulations  to  Implement  this  sub- 
section."'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  IG  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
;I5  U.S.C.  7170)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
1  itle  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
viKisTBATioN";  (2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  ira- 
iiifdlat^ly  before  ihe  first  sentence  thereof; 


and   (3)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  In  any 
civil  action  to  act  in  Its  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys,  and  attorneys  for 
the  Commission  shall  sxipervlse,  and  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  conduct 
litigation  In  any  clvU  action  to  which  the 
Commission  Is  a  party.  Upon  request  by  the 
Commission,  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  applicable  dis- 
trict  shall    assist   the   Commission. 

"(c)  No  Commissioner  and  no  full-time  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Commlssloi  com- 
pensated at  any  time  after  such  date  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  that  prescribed  for  grade 
06-14  of  the  General  Schedule,  under  section 
5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  ac- 
cept, directly  or  Indirectly,  employment  or 
any  compensation  or  fees  for  services  per- 
formed from  any  natural  gas  company  or 
other  person  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Commission  for  a  period  of  12  months  after 
the  date  of  termination  of  employment  with 
the  Commlaelon.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  UJ3.C.  717a)  is  amended  (a)  by  Inserting 
In  paragraph  (7)  thereof  after  "thereof,"  and 
before  "but  only  Insofar"  the  following:  "or 
between  a  point  upon  Federal  lands  within 
a  State  and  any  other  point,";  and  (b)  by 
Inserting  In  paragraph  (5)  thereof  after  "un- 
mixed," and  before  "or  any  mixture"  the  fol- 
lowing: "synthetic  natural  gas,". 

Sbc.  6.  The  Biu-eau  of  Economic  Analysis 
shall  continue  to  compile,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  shall  continue  to  publish, 
the  implicit  price  deflator  for  gross  national 
product,  in  accordance  with  procediu^s  con- 
sistent with  those  In  effect  on  November  2. 
1974.  in  Older  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ol 
liils  Act. 


THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN  SOLVING  THE 
V/ORLD  POOD  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  realizing  the  desper- 
ate need  for  food  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  they  ai-e  looking  to  their  Gov- 
ernment for  leadership  in  providing  this 
food.  Last  Friday,  Rev.  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Oversea.s  Development  Council,  wTote  to 
President  Ford  on  behalf  of  many  leading 
citizens  and  private  organizations.  They 
pledged  their  full  support  to  whatever 
steps  he  suggests  to  make  more  grain 
available  to  the  nations  where  it  is  so 
badly  needed. 

Our  country  has  a  tradition  of  re- 
sponding to  emergencies  like  the  current 
world  food  shortage.  In  1947,  President 
Tnunan  called  on  this  country  to  con- 
serve sufficient  food  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency food  needs  of  Europe.  This  appeal 
was  made  during  a  time  of  grain  short- 
ages, serious  inflation,  and  when  the 
average  American  consumed  far  less 
grain  than  today.  However,  the  people 
responded  and  saved  the  giain  needed  for 
a  hungry  Europe. 

I  am  confident  that  they  will  respond 
again  this  year  to  a  similar  appeal  by 
the  President.  The  number  of  requests 
for  this  action  by  the  President  is  grow- 
ing, as  Indicated  by  Reverend  Hesbiu'gh's 
letter  and  many  otlier  public  statements. 
People  want  their  Government  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  do  what  must  be  done 
immediately  to  prevent  the  starvation 
pnd  malnutrition  of  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  letter,  a  telegram  from 
Governor  Harriman  recalling  the  1947 
appeal  and  requesting  a  similar  appeal 
today,  a  New  York  Times  article  from 
1947,  several  other  articles,  a  fact  sheet 
on  United  States  fcxxl  aid.  a  partial  list 
of  respondents  to  the  World  Hunger  Ac- 
tion Coalition  mailgram  on  food  aid, 
and  statements  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  November  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerau)  B.  Ford, 

President  of  the  Dnltea  States,  The  White 
House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  Record  food  prices, 
depleted  reserve  stocks,  and  a  disappoint- 
ing harvest  have  raised  the  Immediate  spec- 
tre of  famine  for  millions.  I  am  writing  to 
urge  that  the  United  States  Initiate  Immedi- 
ately the  shipment  of  2  million  tons  of  U.S. 
food  aid  additional  to  the  amount  now  pi-o- 
grammed  to  alleviate  present  conditions  of 
critical  starvation,  and  also  plai  another  2 
million  ton  Increase  for  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer, contingent  on  matching  commitments 
by  other  donor  countries.  I  and  the  many  In- 
divldxials  and  Institutions  Joining  me  In  this 
appeal  to  you  pledge  our  support  for  what- 
ever measures  you  think  necessary  to  reduce 
food  consumption  In  the  United  States  to 
prevent  these  shipments  from  having  an  In- 
flationary   Impact. 

The  World  Pood  Conference  in  Rome  has 
ended  with  really  quite  excellent  plans  for 
addressing  the  world  food  problem  In  the 
middle  and  longer  term.  If  the  United  States 
continues  to  provide  leadership  and  if  other 
countries  take  seriously  the  U.S.  Intentions 
states  so  eloquently  in  Rome  on  your  behalf 
by  Secretary  Kissinger,  the  world  could 
create  a  successful  new  approach  to  httnger — 
mankind's  historic  scourge — that  would 
.stand  as  a  great  monument  to  the  creative 
leadership  of  your  Administration. 

This  achievement  will, not  be  possible, 
however,  if  the  United  States  and  other  rel- 
atively favored  nations  do  not  respond  more 
effectively  to  the  present  food  crisis.  Despite 
the  universal  agreement  In  Rome  that  at 
least  5  to  6  million  tons  of  grain  In  addition 
to  the  amounts  now  programmed  and  com- 
mitted need  to  be  shipped  to  the  most  se- 
\erely  affected  poor  countries,  the  World 
Food  Conference  ended  without  a  decision  to 
meet  these  already  recognized  mlnlmxtm  sin- 
vlval  needs. 

The  world's  food  supply  for  the  coming 
year  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  global  de- 
mand, and  consumption  will  therefore  be  re- 
duced In  any  case.  The  stark  choice  the  Ir.- 
lernalional  community  must  now  address  !>:: 
Will  we  act  to  ensure  that  the  minimum 
survival  needs  of  the  Impoverished  are  met? 
Or  will  price  serve  as  the  global  rationer. 
dooming  millions  to  further  misery  and 
death? 

We  believe  that  the  5  to  6  mllUon  ton 
shortfall  In  grain  availability  before  the  next 
harvest  In  May  and  June  cannot  be  met  with- 
out a  substautlally  larger  and  more  Immedi- 
ate action  thnn  the  U.S.  Government  has  yet 
Indicated  to  the  American  public,  and  are 
greatly  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  yet  Indicated  to  the  American  public, 
and  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment may  not  respond  In  time  to  avert 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  po&slbly  mllllous 
of  needless  deaths  over  the  next  year.  The 
immediate  food  problem  appears  to  be  seri- 
ously aggravated  during  each  week  that 
posses  wlthont  a  major  re.sponse  by  the 
Unlred  States. 
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Exporting  countrj-  stocks  are  daily  being 
depleted — in  many  cases  for  relatively  non- 
essential uses— and  will  not  be  replenished 
vnitil  the  June  wheat  harvest  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  and  the  fall  harvest  In  the 
case  of  Canada.  Furtherfore,  If  additional 
food  is  to  be  provided  without  having  an  In- 
flationary impact,  there  will  need  to  be  some 
changes  in  present  planned  use  and  reduc- 
tion of  consumption. 

The  longer  we  postpone  savings  through 
consumption  reduction,  the  greater  the  re- 
duction that  wUl  be  needed— and,  therefore, 
the  more  difficult.  Finally,  the  most  acut« 
need  in  South  Asia  will  be  in  late  winter  and 
spring  of  1975 — before  the  June  harvest — 
when  existing  stocks  will  have  been  depleted. 
It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  shipments 
begin  as  soon  as  possible,  starting  no  later 
than  next  January. 

We  believe  the  crucial  decisions  on  the 
scale  of  American  response  should  be  made 
ulthin  the  next  few  weeks,  aud  preferably 
before  November  29.  when  the  major  grain 
exporting  nations  are  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Rome  with  the  poor  countries  most  seriously 
affected  by  Import  shortfalls.  The  United 
States — which,  after  all,  earned  $6  billion 
more  from  grain  price  increases  last  year — 
should  not  fm-ther  postpone  action  In  the 
hope  of  persuading  other  industrial  and 
OPEC  countries  to  move  simultaneously; 
Canada  and  the  European  Community  have 
already  acted  and  we  should  likewise  move 
now. 

We  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
can  make  these  shipments  under  your  exist- 
ing authorities  without  need  of  further  prior 
legislative  action  by  Congress,  and  we  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  Senate — In  Reso- 
lution 329,  sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  38  Senators  and  passed  in  August — has 
also  urged  that  you  Increase  food  aid  this 
year  by  the  amount  we,  too,  are  recommend- 
ing. 

We  recognize  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
provide  an  additional  4  million  tons  of  food 
reUef  In  the  current  crop  year,  which  repre- 
sents a  doubling  of  the  present  announced 
level  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  But  the 
alternative  is  not  morally  acceptable.  The 
starvation  of  millions,  while  an  even  greater 
number  are  eating  more  than  Is  healthy,  will 
be  worse  than  a  moral  travesty;  the  spread 
of  famine  and  misery  guarantee  a  degree  of 
economic  and  political  instability  potenti- 
aUy  disastrous  for  all  in  an  Interdependent 
world. 

Moreover,  the  failure  to  muster  up  the 
political  will  to  prevent  a  massive  human 
catastrophe  will  further  imdermtne  the  faith 
of  citizens  everywhere  in  the  capacity  of  the 
world  to  cope  with  the  problems  It  now  faces. 
Such  an  Indication  that  the  world's  prob- 
lems had  Indeed  become  immanageable 
would  have  dangerous  psychological  conse- 
quences everywhere. 

Adding  $800  million  to  the  federal  budget 
also  will  obviously  be  difficult  at  a  time  when 
large  budget  cuts  have  already  been  Initiated. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  question  of  priori- 
ties. We  must  ask  whether  the  threat  to 
human  security  and  well-being  posed  by  the 
food  crisis  does  not  outweigh  some  of 
tlie  more  traditionally  recognized  security 
threats — and  whether  a  budgetary  adjust- 
ment is  not  appropriate.  Humans  who  die 
prematurely  cannot  be  resurrected:  military 
hardware  which  has  been  delayed  in  pro- 
curement can  be  acquired  in  a  later  year. 
Tlie  anticipated  buildiip  of  600,000-fiOO.OOO 
tons  in  U.S.  rice  reserve  stocks  can  be  tapped. 
Negotiated  delays  in  commercial  export  de- 
liveries to  Europe,  Japan.  Iran,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  another  possible  source  of  addi- 
tional grain.  They  are  not  facing  starvation; 
indeed,  Russia  wants  grain  to  substantially 
Increase  its  feeding  of  livestock.  Finally,  a 
selective  program  to  reduce  food  waste  and 
reduce    American    consumer    demands    for 


grain  could  be  another  element  In  the  needed 
strategy. 

In  a  telegram  of  support  which  1  enclose, 
Governor  Averell  Harriman  provides  a  useful 
remmder  that  In  1947,  under  even  more  diffi- 
cult conditions.  President  Truman  called  on 
Americans  to  conserve  2',-!  million  tons  of 
grain  to  stave  off  famine  in  Europe  during 
the  winter  of  1947.  President  Truman  then 
called  on  Americans  to  take  many  specific 
actions  to  save  food,  including  meatless  days, 
Raving  a  slice  of  bread  a  day,  and  closing 
distilleries  for  60  days. 

Today  oiu-  total  food  supply  Ls  far  greater 
and  Americans  consume  far  more  than  they 
did  in  1947.  The  emergency  relief  now  re- 
quired could  be  made  avaUable  without  an 
Infiationary  Impact  through  far  less  drastic 
measures  today — if  we  have  the  necessary 
national  political  wUl  and  government 
leadership. 

Many  Americans  want  to  participate  in  a 
major  global  response  to  halt  the  epidemic 
of  rising  malnutrition  and  starvation  in  the 
world.  This  was  illustrated  graphically  on  the 
Thursday  before  Thanksgiving,  while  you 
were  In  South  Korea,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  university  students  fasted  as  a 
food-saving  and  money-raising  gesture.  But 
Americans  can  participate  effectively  only 
following  vour  leadership.  This  was  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  you 
with  260,000  signatures,  including  many  from 
Grand  Rapids,  which  Senator  Percy  presented 
to  Ambassador  Scali  on  October  31. 

Among  the  many  leading  citizens  and  pri- 
vate organizations  joining  me  in  pledging  otu- 
full  support  to  whatever  steps  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, urge  upon  the  American  public  In 
order  to  make  more  grain  available  for  food 
this  vear,  are  the  following:  Dr.  W.  Sterling 
Caryand  Dr.  ClaUe  Randall,  President  aud 
General  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  Terence  Cardi- 
nal Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops; 
Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum,  National  Director 
of  Interrellgious  Affairs  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
President,  Bread  for  the  World,  and  former 
General  Secretary,  World  Covmcll  of  Church- 
es; Presiding  Bishop  Allin  of  the  Episcopal 
Chtirch;  Dr.  Charles  Kraemer,  Chairman, 
General  Executive  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  U.S.A.;  William  P.  Tliompson, 
Stated  Clerk,  United  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  U.S.A.;  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Chairman  of 
the  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition,  and 
President  of  the  American  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation;  Mayor  Wes  Uhlman  of 
Seattle;  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  of  Newark; 
Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Atlantic  Richfield;  Chancellor  John  Cald- 
well, North  Carolina  State;  Fi-ank  Goffio, 
Executive  Dh-ector  of  CARE;  Terry  Herndon, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Education  As- 
sociation; Ruth  C.  Clusen,  President.  League 
of  Women  Voters;  and  Jean  Mayer,  Professor 
of  Nutrition,  Harvard  University. 

Among  the  myriad  global  problems  that 
beset  yoti  today,  Mr.  President,  certainly 
there  can  be  no  greater  problem  or  oppor- 
tunity than  that  of  sustaining  human  life 
itself!  We  count  otu-  blessings  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  we  look  forward  to  Christmas  joy 
in  abundance.  What  greater  moral  uplift  to 
our  nation,  following  the  disiUusloimients 
of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  than  a  call  to  the 
humane  Imperative  of  helping  our  less  for- 
tunate brethern  around  the  world  as  only 
we  can.  It  is  given  to  you,  Mr.  President,  in 
a  most  unique  way,  to  sound  the  call  that 
will  spell  the  difference  between  global  dis- 
aster and  new  hope  for  millions.  In  helping 
others,  we  will,  I  believe,  most  powerfully 
help  ourselves  and  restore  our  moral  leader- 
ship in  this  very  troubled  world. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Rev. I  Theodore  M.  Hesbvrgh,  C.S.C. 

Chairman  oj  the  Boftit^. 


I  Telegi-am  | 

WASHINCiTON.  D.C, 

Ifovemljcr  22.  1974. 
Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
Overseas  Dei'elopment  Council. 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  October  5,  twenty-seven  yeai-s  ago, 
Truman  in  first  televised  presidential  ad- 
dress called  on  American  public  to  conserve 
sufficient  food  that  fall  and  winter  to  meet 
emergency  food  needs  of  war  devastated  Eu- 
rope before  its  next  harvest.  As  Secretary  of 
Commerce  I  Joined  with  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 
son in  appealing  for  public  support  of  Pre.sl- 
dent  Truman's  goal  of  voluntarily  saving  over 
two  and  one  half  million  tons  (100  million 
bushels)  of  grain.  President  Truman  made 
his  appeal  during  time  of  grain  shortages, 
price  inflation  and  when  the  average  Ameri- 
can consumed  far  less  grain  than  today.  The 
American  people  responded  and  saved  the 
needed  grain  for  Immediate  shipment  to  a 
hungry  Europe. 

Faced  with  today's  food  crisis  in  South  Asia 
and  Africa  I  Join  you  in  urging  President 
Ford  to  provide  two  million  tons  of  grain  im- 
mediately and  two  million  additional  as  other 
Industiial  and  oil  countries  match  the  U.S. 
I  will  also  gladly  join  you  and  others  in  sup- 
porting President  Ford  in  an  appeal  to  th<- 
American  public  to  make  the  voluntary  food 
savings  which  would  enable  the  emergency 
life  saving  shipments  to  be  made  withovii 
adding  to  UJ8.  inflation. 

Averell  Harriman. 

Partial  List  of  Respondents  to  World  Hi  n- 
CER  Action  Coalition  Mailgram  on  Foc>n 

Aid 

Kenneih  A.  Gibson,  Mayor  of  Newark,  New- 
Jersey. 

Ruth    C.    Clusen,    President.    League    of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop   Edward   E.   Swanstrom.   Executive 
Director,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  USCC. 

Hyman  Bookbinder,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

Michael  Shower,  Executive  Director,  World 
Federalists. 

D.  J.  Karzag,  Dh-ect  Relief  Foundation, 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 

George  Gerardl,  President,  League  for  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  and  Development. 

R.  Adam  De  Baugh,  Director  and  Editor, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Power  and  Peace. 

AFRICARE. 

Anthony  Lake.  Executive  Director,  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Service. 

Alleen  Gorman,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Consumer  Congress. 

Sister  Franclne  Zeller,  Piesident,  Leader- 
ship Conference  of  Women  Religious. 

Frank  Gofflo,  Executive  Director,  CARE. 
Inc. 

Cllfflyn  Bromling,  Director,  One  World 
Project. 

Most  Rev.  John  Allin,  Presiding  Bishop, 
Episcopal  Church. 

Eugene  Carson  Blake.  President,  Bread  for 
the  World. 

Terry  Herndon,  Executive  Secretary.  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  Kraemer,  Chairman.  General 
Executive  Board,  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
U.S. 

Garvin  Hudglns,  Director,  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Universities  and  Landgrant 
Colleges. 

Jean  Mayer.  Professor  of  Nutrition.  Har- 
vard University. 

Social  Action  Division,  Archdiocese  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mrs.  Jean  EcksteUi,  President.  National 
Coimcil  Ol  Catholic  Laity. 

Mr    James  Leonard,  President,  UNA  USA. 

Joseph  Francis.  SVD,  President,  Catholic 
Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of  Men. 

Sister  Mary  Berulta,  RSM.  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Hospital.  Cincinnati,  oiiio. 
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SUtcv  XatiiUc  Lanu,  Monroevllle,  Peiui^^I- 
vauia. 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Jeremy  Harrlnt,ton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Anna  Mae  Westerkanun,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dominican  Sisters  oi"  the  Sick  Poor,  Cliicln- 
Aabl,  Ohio. 

Marjorie  Viiial,  ExeciiUve  Dbecor,  World 
Aifalrs  Council  of  Rhode  Island. 

SUter  Mary  Joseph,  Commouily  Piesldeut, 
Gien  Mary  sisters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WUliam  F.  Cyan  and  staff.  Center  of 
Concern. 

Jiistice  p.nd  Peace  Center  Btall,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Rao,  Executive  Secretary,  World 
University  Service. 

Sister  Mary  Adrian  and  SLsters  of  Mercy, 
Province  of  Cincinnati. 

Anne  and  Jack  MacFadiCU,  Plttsbvu-^Ji. 
Pennsylvania. 

Sister  Joanne  Selser,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Convent,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Eklund,  President,  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Development  International. 

John  T.  Caldwell,  Chancellor,  North  Caro- 
lina State  University. 

James  A.  Cogswell,  Director,  Task  Force  on 
■World  Hunger,  Presbvtei-lan  Chtu-ch  of  the 
VS. 

Leon  Shull,  Executive  Director,  Americaus 
for  Democratic  Action. 

Robert  P.  LewlB,  National  Farmers  Union. 

W'illiam  H.  Sandweg,  President,  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

Mrs.  G.  Sam  Zllly,  President,  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Helen  T.  Meakin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  Social  Action  Conftreiice, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sister  Elizabeth  I.aug,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Revs.  Fabian  Gurstle,  Aldan  Schaefer  asid 
Roman  Pfalser,  OFM,  Escanaba,  Michigan. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Cashman,  Assistant  Vicar 
for  Religious,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  Covin^on, 
Kentucky. 

Faculty  of  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Sister  Jermalne  Conroy,  General  Counselor, 
Dominican  Slstei-s  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Spring*?, 
ClnclnnaU.  Ohio. 

Barbara  Bode,  The  Children's  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Clifford,  Student  Advisory  Committee 
on   International  Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 

Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WUliam  Attwood,  NEW8DAY,  Garden  City, 
N.Y. 

Social  Action  Committee,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Milton  T.  Smith,  International  Presi- 
dent, B'Nal  Brlth  Women,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mary  Rose  Hensel,  338  West  8th  Avenue, 
Tarentum,  Pa. 

George  Chuuucey,  Chairman,  Washington 
Interrellglous  Task  Force  On  Hunger,  D.C. 

WUliam  Cotter,  President,  African-Ameri- 
can Institute,  New  York. 

Edward  C.  Pomeroy,  Exec.  Director,  Ameri- 
can AS.SOC.  of  Colleges  For  Teacher  Education. 

Wtishington  Office,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  In  The  USA. 

Ms.  Mary  K.  Moore,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Couccnied  Students  of  Fontbonne  Aca- 
demy, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sisters  of  Oiarity  of  Nazareth,  Bellevne, 
Ky. 

Helen  and  Ralph  Holste,  Cinclnaail,  Ohio. 

SijBters  of  the  Precious  Blood,  Sister  Char- 
main©  GrlUiot,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Cantwell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Social  Action  Offlc",  Archdiocese  of  Clndn- 
i.:UI.  c;;lo. 


The  Sophomore  Biology  Students  of  TDHS 
For  Girls,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Fellclan  Sisters,  Kensington,  Pa. 

Catiierlne  Moorman,  MUford,  Ohio. 

Sister  Miriam  Clare  Heskamp,  Sisters  oi 
Sc.  Francis,  Oldenburg,  Indiana. 

Very  Rev.  WUliam  Bebrioger,  Provincial 
Superior,  Marianlsts  of  Ohio,  Inc. 

jane  and  Amelia  Walsh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sister  Roberta  Marie  Doneth,  Sisters  of 
St.  Fraiicis,  TIflin,  Ohio. 

Fontbonne  Academy  High  School,  Bethe! 
P:irk.  Pa. 

Sisters  oi  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  WUiion,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sara  Akin,  Phyllis  Hennon.  Rosemary 
Maguire,  Ludow,  Ky. 

Arthur  Di-imond,  Ed  Keck,  Caroline  Hum- 
phry. Rosemary  Davis,  Yvonne  King,  Judy 
Tensing  of  the  St.  Mark  Gay  Street  Extension, 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

The  MaryknoU  Fathers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  Fontbonne  Con- 
vent, Bethel  Park,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Buaam,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Holy  FamUy  Community,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sister  Joan  Puis  and  Sister  Reglna  Wil- 
liams, Justice  &  Peace  Center,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Nancy  WUey.  MUford.  Ohio. 

Father  Conleth  Overman,  Holy  CrobS  Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Norbert  Roll,  MUford,  Ohio. 

Sister  Joan  Groff  and  Sister  Patrick  Ann 
O'Connor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mary  Boyd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

St.  Andi-ew  Parish,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Busch- 
miUer,  MUford.  Ohio. 

Sybil  Smith.  Executive  Director,  Vermont 
Coinicll  on  World  AlTalrs.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Assunta  Stang.  S.C.,  President, 
Bisters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hi.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Thlmons,  New  Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

Sister  Jane  Aucoin,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Paul  Niehaiu,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sisterv  of  Notre  Dame  Summit  Country 
Day  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  SteLnkamp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Melvln  G.  Myers,  Acting  Exec.  Director  "Pro 
Tern",  Church  World  Service,  N.Y.C. 

Ann  V.  Cruz.  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine  Hunt.  President  of 
the  Sister  of  Divine  Providence,  Kentucky 
St.  Ann  Convent,  Melbourne,  Ky. 

Patricia  Pleper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Jim  Goetsch.  Friends  of  the  Third  World, 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Rev.  Leonard  Foley  and  Rev.  Sylas  Olek- 
slnskl.  Friar  Hurst  Retreat  House,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Helen  Nordloh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chris  Bayhle,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Rita  Convent — 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  WUliam  J.  Nlehaus,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Jovian  Weigel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Helen  Moorman.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lorrame  M.  Blttner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Hier,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Olga  D.  Steen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Klus,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sisters  of  St.  Dominick,  St.  Pius  Convent, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sister  Rita  Spalding,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Puthoff,  HamUton,  Ohio. 

Sister  Mary  P.  O'ConneU,  Clnciimatl,  Ohio. 

Rev.  John  ClvUle.  World  Justice  k  Peace 
Commission,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Covington,  Ky. 

Mae  and  Fred  Neihaus,  Nelhaus  Brothers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jame  Burke,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wes  Uhlman,  Mayor  of  Seattle. 

John  Wilson,  Pittsburgh. 

Jlr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  Cleary. 


Rev.  O.  A.  Poynter,  Superintendent,  Day- 
ton Area  Catholic  Schools. 

Theresa  Walsh,  New  York  City. 

Provincial  Executive  Board,  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  New  York  City. 

Nancy  Phlllpport,  Mount  St.  Joseph,  CIu- 
cinnail,  Ohio. 

Jean  Eckstein,  Pi'esideut,  National  Council 
of  Catholic  Laliy. 

Patricia  Lacy,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Patrick  Fenton,  Butler  Society  of 
Jostiue,  Butler,  Pa. 

I.  WUleng,  Executive  DUector,  American 
Veterans  Connnlttee. 

Father  J.  Byers,  World  Hunger  Committee, 
University  of  Pa. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Lauuners,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ad  hoc  Committee  of  350  on  behalf  of  ^IIT 
Comnivuiity.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Backgbouno  Facts  on  X!B.  Food  Am,  Ovesse.\3 

DrV-CLOPMENT  COTTKCn.,  NOVZMBIB  22,  1974 

1.  What  is  the  food  aid  need?  The  UJT. 
estimates  that  8-12  million  tons  of  addi- 
tional a'd  Is  required  before  next  fall  In 
order  to  prevent  larger-scale  famine  and 
rising  malnutrition.  India,  Bangladesh,  Srt 
Lanka,  Pakistan,  Ethiopia,  and  Tanzania  are 
particularly  hard  hit.  The  U.S.  government 
estimates  that  an  additional  6-6  million  tons 
of  aid  are  required  by  June  30. 

2.  How  much  should  the  U.S.  prorideT 
Because  of  its  dominance  of  •the  world  food 
market,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  provide  half  the 
total — or  4  million  tons — If  the  total  Is  to  be 
met.  At  least  2  mUlIon  tons  of  the  tncrease 
needs  to  get  underway  Immediately  to  halt 
the  epidemic  of  famine.  Canada  and  the  EEC 
have  already  raised  their  food  aid  for  the 
coming  year  above  historic  levels,  btit  they 
and  other  potential  aid  givers  are  now 
awaiting  a  U.S.  lead.  If  the  U.S.  takes  major 
action,  pressure  on  the  Europeans,  Japanese, 
Australians,  Canadians,  and  OPEC  countries 
to  do  more  wlU  be  Intenslfled.  If  the  U.S. 
refuses  to  respond  to  the  crisis,  others  are 
not  likely  to  make  a  major  new  response. 

3.  Hoio  much  food  aid  is  the  V.S.  atready 
giving?  In  the  mld-sixtles,  when  India  faced 
a  comparable  food  crisis,  the  total  annual 
U.S.  food  aid  program  was  18  million  tons, 
with  7  million  going  to  India  alone.  By  1972, 
the  last  "normal"  year  for  our  food  aid 
program,  the  total  provided  was  9  million 
tons. 

In  fiscal  1974,  as  food  prices  rose  and  the 
v.'orld  food  crisis  emerged,  the  program  fell 
to  Just  3.3  million  tons.  The  Administration 
has  planned  to  raise  the  fiscal  1975  food  aid 
commitment  to  over  4  million  tons;  circum- 
stances require  an  expansion  to  7-8  mlUkm 
tons.  This  will  still  be  less  than  half  our 
programs  in  the  mid-sixties. 

4.  How  much  will  the  needed  increase  in 
U.S.  food  aid  cost?  Approximately  $800  mil- 
lion. This  wUl  not  be  easy  when  reducing 
the  federal  budget  has  been  given  top  prior- 
ity; we  simply  mtist  face  the  question  of 
priorities.  This  expansion,  which  would  save 
millions  of  lives  and  help  forestall  further 
social  dlsUitegration  In  many  regions,  wlU 
cost  two-thirds  as  much  as  one  Trident 
submarine. 

6.  Will  this  program  spur  domestic  infla- 
tion? It  the  government  merely  began  mak- 
ing these  additional  purchases  without  any 
accompanying  actions,  commodity  prices 
would  be  bid  upward  to  some  degree.  Even 
this  eflect  can  be  overstated;  the  Adminis- 
tration recently  decided  to  seU  over  2  million 
tons  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  apparently 
without  fearing  any  significant  infiationary 
Impact. 

But  there  are  also  m.'vny  measures  the  Ad- 
ministration could  take  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial infiationary  Impact.  The  foUowlng  are 
suggestions  of  po.selble  policies  in  this 
regard : 

a)  Negotiate  delays  in  commercial  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  sorghum  to  Japan,  the 
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Soviet  Union,  Iran,  and  Western  Europe.  Any 
countries  planning  to  continue  livestock  ex- 
pansion this  year  (when  most  are  cutting 
back),  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  should  be 
encouraged  to  bhare  the  burden  by  reducUig 
feeding. 

b)  CaU  for  an  inmaediate  suspension  of 
wheat  feeding  to  livestock,  which  wiU  absorb 
2-3  mUllon  tons  of  wheat  this  year. 

c)  Draw  down  our  large  carry-over  stocks 
of  rice,  which  are  expected  to  grow  by  600,- 
000-900,000  tons  this  year,  according  to 
USDA. 

d)  Make  a  public  appeal  for  voluntary 
reductions  In  consumption  of  grain -intensive 
meats  of,  say,  5  percent;  altering  meat  grad- 
ing standards  and  labels  to  encourage  lees 
grain-fed  beef;  ending  bread  servings  with 
restaurant  meals  without  a  specific  customer 
request;  temporarily  reducing  use  of  grains 
by  distiUeries  and  breweries;  asking  people 
to  skip  a  meal  a  week;  or  reducing  the  sub- 
stantial food  waste  In  homes.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  have  to  determine  Its  own  set  of 
policies  for  making  the  needed  grain  avail- 
able; we  are  prepared  to  promote  and  support 
such  a  program  fully  before  the  public. 

6.  Why  shouldn't  the  OPEC  countries  foot 
the  bill?  The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  those 
oil  producers  with  big  surpluses  should  bear 
a  substantial  share  of  the  total  burden  facing 
the  poorer  countries  from  rising  energy  and 
food  costs.  The  question  then  becomes,  how 
can  we  best  encourage  them  to  do  more?  Over 
the  last  six  months,  the  OPEC  countries  have 
initiated  a  major  response  to  the  energy 
crisis  facing  the  poorest  countries.  But  these 
countries  refuse  to  take  the  primary  blame 
for  the  current  food  crisis — and  with  con- 
siderable Justification.  Grain  prices  soared 
before  oil  prices  were  dramatlcaUy  raised  In 
late  1973,  and  this  was  due  In  part  to  a  con- 
sciotis  VS.  policy  to  draw  down  reserve  stocks 
and  promote  high  farm  prices.  To  these  ends, 
the  United  States  Government  In  1973 — 
well  after  the  1972  Soviet  grain  deal  and 
after  prices  took  off — still  paid  $2  blUlon  to 
hold  20  mlUlon  acres  out  of  production, 
thereby  reducing  VS.  grain  production  in 
1973  by  some  20  mUlton  tons.  The  3  million 
tons  of  wheat  India  has  bought  In  the  V£. 
so  far  this  year  has  cost  it  over  »500  million — 
1300  million  more  than  If  bought  in  1072. 

While  refusing  to  accept  the  primary  blame 
fcH'  tlie  food  crisis,  and  thus  responslbUlty  for 
solving  it,  the  OPEC  coxmtrles  have  made 
known  tlielr  willingness  to  participate  In 
solutions  of  the  combmed  oil  and  food  prob- 
lems. It  now  appeals  likely  that  any  increased 
sacrifice  and  donations  by  the  "old  rich"  will 
be  matched  by  the  "new  rich".  Indeed, 
whereas  the  U.S.  will  provide  about  one  quar- 
ter of  1%  of  Its  GNP  in  economic  aid  and 
the  other  industrialized  donors  slightly  more, 
it  Is  already  clear  that  the  major  capital  sur- 
plus oil  exporters  will  be  disbursing  aid  at 
several  times  tliose  levels  this  year. 

If  the  U5.  takes  the  lead  In  offering  Its 
fair  share,  we  can  use  all  possible  leverage 
on  others  to  do  their  share.  If  the  U.S.  falls 
to  improve  upon  Its  current  hiadequate 
st.-xnce,  our  leverage  will  be  non-existent. 

7.  Isn't  the  sittiation  in  India  and  Bangla- 
desh hojieless?  In  the  several  years  before 
droughts  and  global  energy,  fertUlzer,  and 
food  crises  struck  South  Asia — with  devastat- 
ing price  rises  in  all  three  areas — South  Asian 
agriculture  had  generally  experienced  dra- 
matic gains.  Thus,  India's  wheat  output  more 
than  doubled  \n  ju.5t  seven  years  from  1965 
to  1972,  Illustrating  the  progress  that  is  pos- 
sible— and  bhah  rates  diopped  sharply  as  a 
ie:,ult  of  Unproved  living  conditions  la  the 
Green  Revolution  areas.  These  countries,  and 
the  developing  world  as  a  whole,  stiU  have 
vast  uuexploited  agricultural  potential.  Tap- 
ping the  potential  wUl  require  financial  and 
technical  resources  a.s  well  as  social  changes. 

8.  Are  the  American  people  likely  to  sup- 
nori  u  major  new  humanitarian  e/foit  to  stare 


off  famine?  Tlie  growing  response  of  do<»ns 
of  citizens',  rcUgious,  and  camptis  groups 
around  the  country  suggests  that  many  in 
the  public  are  far  more  wUling  to  act  than 
the  government  Is  assuming.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Cardinal  Cooke,  many  CathoUcs  In 
New  York  are  observing  meatless  Wednes- 
days, and  Episcopal  Bishop  Moore  has  made 
the  same  appeal.  Oxfam  reports  that  many 
linndreds  of  thousands  of  people  across  the 
country  enlisted  to  fast  yesterday,  In  order 
to  make  more  available  to  those  In  danger. 
Thousands  of  students  In  a  variety  of  cam- 
puses ranging  from  the  University  of  Seattle 
to  Yale  to  George  Washington  University 
have  Initiated  major  programs  to  assist  the 
hungry.  The  World  Hiuiger  Action  CoaUtioii 
has  obtained  a  quarter  of  a  million  signa- 
tures on  a  petition  calling  for  an  immediate 
expansion  of  U.S.  food  aid. 

After  a  decade  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate, 
many  Americans  are  anxious  to  see  their  gov- 
ernment take  a  constructive,  humanitarian 
role.  Through  silence  and  inaction,  the  United 
States  Is  now  making  the  critical  decisions 
by  defaiUt.  The  people  deserve  the  chance  to 
make  their  own  choice;  a  frank  presentation 
of  the  current  situation,  and  the  dilemmas 
we  confront,  Is  In  order.  Our  Judgment  la 
that,  if  fully  presented  with  «ie  facts,  a  siz- 
able majority  will  choose  to  respond  more 
meaningfully  than  the  United  States  has  so 
far. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1947] 
Tbuman  Cajlls  on  Nation  To  Forego  MrAT 

TtTESDATS,    POtTLTRT,   EOCS   THURSDAYS:    ALL 

"lo  Am  EtJROPE 

(By  SiUiiuel  A.  Tower) 

Washinctow,  October  5. — President  Tru- 
man asked  the  American  people  tonight  to 
observe  meatless  Tuesdays  and  use  no  poul- 
try or  eggs  on  Thtirsdays  and  to  save  a  slice 
of  bread  a  day. 

He  urged  adoption  of  other  food  conserva- 
tion measures  to  provide  the  necessary  ship- 
ments needed  to  prevent  starvation  and  suf- 
fering in  Europe  this  winter. 

Among  other  steps,  he  augmented  a  sixty- 
day  shutdown  by  dUtUlers,  saying  that  "this 
action  alone  will  feed  millions  of  hungry 
people." 

Mr.  Truman  also  said  that  he  was  moving 
against  "gambling"  in  grain.  He  said  he  had 
directed  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  require  the  grain  exchanges  to  raise 
their  margin  requirements  to  at  least  33 '4 
per  ceiit.  He  served  notice  that  refusal  might 
mean  action  by  the  Government  to  limit  the 
amount  of  trading. 

EXAMPLES    SET   FOR   NATION 

In  a  half-hotu*  broadcast  from  the  White 
House  to  ftirther  the  Government's  cam- 
paign for  voluntary  food  conservation  to 
meet  Ein-opean  relief  needs  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive gave  his  whole-hearted  approval  and 
endorsement  to  an  Immediate  food-saving 
program  mapped  out  by  a  preceding  speaker, 
Charles  Luckman,  chairman  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  Citizens  Food  Conmilttee. 

In  addition  to  aiding  the  smrvival  of  Euro- 
pean peoples  crushed  by  the  misfortunes  of 
nature  and  the  aftermath  of  war,  adherence 
to  the  food  conservation  program,  the  Pres- 
ident pointed  out,  would  contribute  to  the 
struggle  against  Infiatlon  and  foster  lower 
prices. 

He  told  his  audience  that  Mrs.  Trmnan 
had  directed  the  White  House  to  follow  the 
food -saving  program  and  that  he  In  his 
capacity  as  Commander  In  Chief,  had  or- 
dered the  mllltau^  services  to  comply. 

GRAIN    SA\'TNO   BY    INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Luckman,  in  advancing  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  food  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  announced  that  the 
distilling  Industry,  at  a  meeting  here  this 
week,  would  be  asked  to  declare  a  slsty-day 
emergency  suspension  of  operations. 


At  a  meeting  last  week  more  than  half  of 
the  Industry  had  pledged  a  50  per  cent  re- 
duction In  the  use  of  grain. 


Poxm  Steps  To  Sate  Pood  OrnsRED  By 
Presidbnt 

Washington,  October  5. — President  Tru- 
man's guide  for  the  nation's  food  consumer.^ 
during  the  crisis  In  Europe: 

1.  Use  no  meat  on  Tuesdays. 

2.  Use  no  poultry  or  eggs  on  Thursdays. 

3.  Save  a  slice  of  bread  every  day. 

6.  Public  eating  places  wUl  sei've  bread 
and  butter  only  on  lequest. 

"It  Is  simple  and  straight  forward,"  said 
the  President.  "It  can  be  understood  by  all. 
Learn  It — memorize  It — keep  it  always  \n 
mind." 

[From  the  WasJilngton  Post,  Nov.  23,  ie<4J 

rocB  Million  Tons  op  Food  Am  Is  U»&ed  by 

Thrse  Clxrcyicen 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Tliree  prominent  clergymen  appealed  to 
President  Ford  yesterday  to  support  a  plan 
for  shipping  up  to  4  tnUllon  tons  of  food, 
costing  $800  mUllon,  to  hungry  people  abroad 
by  next  summer. 

The  plan  was  outlined  at  a  Washington 
press  conference  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Overseas  Development  CouncU  and  president 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Supporting  the  appeal  were  Terrence  Car- 
dinal Cooke  of  New  York,  and  Rabbi  Marc  H. 
Tanneubaum  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

"As  a  Jew  who  lived  through  the  hcdocaust 
(in  Europe)  I  find  It  morally  incredible  that 
a  country  as  rich  as  the  United  States  can 
live  through  a  period  when  dozens  of  holo- 
causts are  taking  place  around  the  world 
without  taking  more  effective  action,"  Rabbi 
Tannenbaum  said. 

The  VS.  has  programmed  food  aid  ship- 
ments for  1974-1976  of  around  four  million 
tons,  valued  at  about  (1  billion.  Mr.  Hes- 
burgh called  on  Mr.  Ford  to  "Initiate  imme- 
diately" the  shipment  of  two  million  tons  of 
additional  food  aid,  and  to  add  another  two 
million  If  other  donor  countries  match  the 
American  step. 

"Delays  In  commercial  export  deliveries  to 
Europe,  Jajjan,  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  provide  one  source  of  additional  grain," 
Mr.  Hesburgh  said.  "A  selective  program  to 
reduce  food  waste  and  reduce  American  con- 
sumer demands  for  grain  could  be  another 
element  In  the  needed  strateg^y.  The  antici- 
pated buildup  of  U.S.  rice  reserves  can  also 
be  tapped." 

Mr.  Hesburgh  conceded  that  providing  the 
relief  would  cause  budgetary  strains  here  but 
said  "there  is  no  escaping  the  question  of 
priorities." 

He  also  released  supporting  telegrams  froiii 
former  New  York  Gov.  AvereU  Harrlman; 
Harvard  nutritionist  Jean  Mayer;  Newark 
ytayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  and  others. 

The  clergymen  were  Joined  on  the  panel 
dlscus;slng  the  food  crisis  yesterday  by  world 
food  expert  Lester  R.  Brown,  Patricia  Young, 
chaii-person  of  the  Crusade  Against  Hunger, 
and  Herbert  J.  Wa'.,cis  of  the  V.'orld  Hunger 
Action  Coalition. 

On  Nov.  29,  the  worlds  principal  grain- 
producing  countries  and  major  Importers 
will  meet  In  Rome  to  disci'is  v/ays  of  meet- 
ing the  crisis. 

A  number  of  congressmen  also  have  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Ford  announce  a  new  U.S. 
commitment  then.  In  a  new  development,  a 
House  pixjposal  to  Include  livestock  products 
in  the  U.S.  food  aid  abroad  was  Introduced. 

Tlie  bill,  submitted  by  Rep.  John  Melcher 
(D-Mont.)  calls  on  the  government  to  buy 
Uvestock  and  distribute  processed  or  pack- 
aged meat.  Cattlemen  view  the  step  as  pro- 
viding some  relief  fro:ii  sagging  prices. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  23,  1974] 

Rise  in  U.S.  Food  Aid  Abroad  Demanded 

BY  Hesbprgh  Group 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Washington.  November  22. — The  Rev. 
Theodore  Hesburgh  urged  today  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  act  to  provide  an  additional  four 
million  tons  of  American  food  aid  "to  halt 
the  epidemic  of  rising  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation the  world  now  faces."  Father  Hes- 
burgh, the  president  of  Notre  Dame,  said 
that  he  represented  do/ens  of  religious  and 
clvlc-action  groups. 

James  P.  Grant,  president  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  speaking  at  the  same 
news  conference  as  Father  Hesburgh.  noted 
that  the  President  had  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  aid  without  Congres- 
sional approval,  then  said  "this  single  In- 
dividual has  the  power  to  det«rmine  whether 
millions  of  people  win  live  or  die." 

Like  a  number  of  Senators  who  challenged 
American  food  aid  policy  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Pood  Conference  in  Borne  last  week, 
action  groups  are  moving  toward  confronta- 
tion with  the  Ford  Administration. 

The  dispute  Is  shaping  up  over  a  tangle 
of  moral,  pocketbook  and  political  issues 
that  boll  down  to  what  one  State  Depart- 
ment official  said  on  the  question  "whether 
Americans  will  sacrifice  diu-lng  a  time  of 
inflation  to  prevent  starvation." 

These  groups  are  seeking  to  Influence  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  grain-exporting 
countries  (such  as  the  Unit«d  States,  Can- 
ada and  the  Soviet  Union)  and  principal  im- 
porting countries  (such  as  India  and  Ban- 
gladesh) in  Rome  on  Nov.  29. 

As  determined  at  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence, food  pledging  and  financing  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  at  this  meeting. 

MATCHING   SEI-TJP  SOUGHT 

The  Hesburgh  plan  entails  the  Immediate 
shipment  of  two  million  tons  of  grain  to 
needy  nations  followed  by  another  two  mil- 
lion tons  next  sununer  "contingent  on 
matching  commitments  by  other  donor 
countries." 

This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  3.3  mil- 
lion tons  In  food  aid  presently  announced  by 
the  Ford  Administration. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
posal would  be  $800  million.  This  would  be 
over  and  above  the  present  food  aid  budget 
of  about  $1  billion. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. $200  million  will  now  buy  either  one 
million  tons  of  wheat  or  500,000  tons  of 
rice. 

Prior  to  the  Rome  conference,  pledged 
world  wide  food  aid  totaled  )}etween  six  and 
seven  million  tons  of  grain.  At  the  confer- 
ence, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  maUitained  that  a 
minimum  of  eight  million  was  necessary 
above  the  pledged  total.  The  United  States 
position  was  that  the  shortfall  was  closer  to 
five  to  sU  million  tons. 

Mr.  Grant  maintained  today  that  unless 
Washington  Immediately  set  aside  the  re- 
quested additional  four-million-tous,  this 
amount  would  quickly  become  fully  com- 
mitted to  commercial  sales. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  that  his  new  7.7 
million  ton  American  goal  could  be  met  by 
delays  In  commercial  export  deliveries  and  by 
a  "selective  program"  to  reduce  American 
food  consumption. 


Mesbcroh  Bios  Ford  Send  2  MitLioN  Tons 
or  Food  Aiu 

Washinctok.  November  22. — The  Rev. 
Tlieodore  M.  Hesbi:rgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  urged  President  Ford  to- 
day to  approve  immediately  an  IncreaRe  of 
two  million  tons  in  food  aid  to  avert  world 
iixmine. 

The  cost.  Father  Hesburgh  said,  would  be 
about  4(400  million,  or  one-third  the  cost  of  a 
'iagle  Trident  submarine.  The  ulternnliic, 
he  ptiid,  is  widespread  jiffirvatlon. 


Father  Hesburgh,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Overseas  Development  Council  here,  made 
his  request  for  new  United  States  food  aid 
even  though  President  Ford  turned  down  last 
week  an  appeal  from  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  World  Food  Conference  for  a 
one  million-ton  Increase  In  food  aid. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

November  24,  19741 

FuPD  UaGKD  To  Double  World  Food  Am  Plan 

(By  William  K.  Wyant  Jr.) 

Washington,  November  23. — In  a  pre- 
Thanksglvlng  plea,  the  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesbxirgh  called  on  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
Saturday  to  order  Immediate  shipment  of 
2,000,000  additional  tons  of  food  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

Father  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  was  Joined  In  the  request  by 
Protestant  and  Jewish  church  leaders  and  by 
private  organizations  seeking  more  decisive 
action  to  alleviate  hunger  In  poor  countries. 

The  group  urged.  In  addition  to  the  prompt 
dispatch  of  2,000,000  cons,  that  President 
Ford  plan  to  ship  2,000,000  more  tons  ol 
grain  next  spring  and  summer,  contingent  on 
matching  commitments  by  other  relatively 
well-to-do  nations. 

Among  the  myriad  global  problems  that 
beset  you  today,  "Mr.  President,"  Father  Hes- 
burgh said  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ford,  "certainly 
there  can  be  no  greater  problem  or  opportu- 
nity than  that  of  sustaining  human  life 
itself." 

Shipping  an  additional  4,000,000  tons 
would  more  than  double  what  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration currently  has  in  mind  for  the 
fiscal  1974  Food  for  Peace  program. 

The  additional  cost  would  be  about  $800,- 
000,000.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  1,000,000  tons  of 
grain  will  feed  about  6,000,000  persons  for  a 
year. 

Church  representatives  who  appeared  with 
Father  Hesbm-gh  Friday  at  a  press  conference 
here  Included  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Ms.  Patricia 
Young,  who  beads  the  National  Counsel  of 
Churches  Crusade  Against  Hunger,  and 
Cardinal  Terence  Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New 
York. 

Also  speaking  were  James  P.  Grant,  presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Development  Council, 
a  private  agency  concerned  with  foreign  aid 
problems:  Lester  B.  Brown,  international 
food  authority  with  the  council,  and  Herbert 
J.  Waters,  chairman  of  the  World  Hunger  Ac- 
tion Coalition. 

Father  Hesburg  Is  board  chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council.  He  attended 
the  recent  World  Food  Conference  held  under 
United  Nations  auspices  at  Rome. 

The  background  of  the  appeal  was  that 
the  Rome  conference  ended  without  a  clear 
decision  as  to  how  the  United  States  and 
other  wealthy  nations  would  meet  an  Im- 
mediate need  for  6,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons 
of  grain  essential  to  the  hungry  In  the  com- 
ing winter. 

"Time  Is  running  out,"  Grant  said.  "All  the 
grain  to  be  produced  this  year  has  been 
produced.  If  you  slip  into  January,  It  will  be 
too  late." 

The  objective  of  the  Hesburgh  group  was 
to  persuade  President  Ford,  who  turned  down 
an  appeal  at  the  Rome  conference  for  1,000,- 
000  more  tons  of  grain,  to  agree  to  the  addi- 
tional 4,000.000-ton  commitment  before  next 
Friday,  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  when 
the  United  States  and  other  major  grain- 
exporting  nations  meet  again  in  Rome. 

In  retxirn,  the  American  proponents  of  ad- 
ditional food  aid  by  the  United  States 
promised  that  they  would  support  measures 
President  Ford  might  find  necessary  to  cut 
food  consumption  in  this  country,  thereby 
avoiding  inflationary  consequences  of  the 
8tepped-up  emergency  program. 

"We  count  our  blessings  at  ThankaKiving." 
Father  Hesburgh  wrote  In  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Ford,  'and  we  look  forv.ard  lo  Christmr.s  Joy 
iu  abinidnnce. 


"What  greater  moral  uplift  to  our  nation, 
following  the  disiUuslorunents  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  than  a  call  to  the  humane 
imperative  of  helping  our  less  fortunate 
brethren  around  the  world  as  only  we  can. 

"It  is  given  to  you,  Mr.  President,  in  a 
most  unique  way,  to  sound  the  call  that  will 
spell  the  difference  between  global  disaster 
and  new  hope  for  millions.  In  helping  others, 
we  will,  I  believe,  most  powerfully  help  our- 
selves and  restore  ovir  moral  leadership  in  a 
very  troubled  world." 

Grant  said  at  the  press  conference,  which 
was  arranged  by  the  Overseas  Developmeut 
Council,  that  under  the  law  President  Ford 
need  not  wait  for  congressional  action  but 
could  "decide  tomorrow"  to  process  and  ship 
2,000,000  more  tons  of  grain. 

"It's  a  rare  time  In  history  when  a  single 
man  can  decide  whether  millions  of  individ- 
uals live  or  not  live,"  Grant  said. 

Rabbi  Tanenbaum  said  that  assisting  the 
poor  and  hungry  outweighed  all  other  moral 
commandments  of  the  Bible.  Information 
about  people  dying  of  hunger  has  been  avail- 
able for  months,  and  it  is  morally  unaccept- 
able that  Americans  stand  by  and  do  nothing 
about  it,  he  said. 

In  the  last  several  years  the  nation's  ship- 
ments under  Food  for  Peace  have  been  de- 
clining. Stocks  have  diminished  and  prices 
have  gone  up.  With  the  American  grain  crop 
this  year  about  40,000,000  tons  short  of  ex- 
pectations. President  Ford  has  been  reluctant 
to  pledge  additional  help  in  specific  terms. 

The  World  Food  Crisis — A  Pastoral  Plan 

OF  Action 

(Approved    by    the    National    Conference   of 

Catholic  Bishops,  November  21,  1974) 

The  world  food  crisis  is  part  of  the  larger 
pattern  of  global  Interdependence.  The  crisis 
Is  Unked  directly  and  systemlcally  with  ques- 
tions of  environment,  population,  economic 
relationships,  political  and  military  power. 

World  hunger  and  malnutrition  are  part 
of  this  complex  pattern.  They  must  be  at- 
tacked on  two  levels:  Immediate  assistance 
programs  to  prevent  starvation  In  many  re- 
gions in  the  world;  and  a  long  range  program 
to  Increase  food  production,  especially  in  the 
less  industrialized  nations. 

The  long  range  program  must  strike  at  the 
root  problem  of  underdevelopment  which 
plagues  the  people  of  many  nations.  Plans 
for  agricultural  development  require  the  co- 
operation by  the  U.S.  government,  the  poorer 
nations,  the  FAO,  and  volimtary  agencies  In- 
cluding religious  organizations  such  as  our 
own  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  that  such  de- 
velopment merely  foster  economic  growth. 
Development  must  significantly  reach  the 
"little  farmer"  and  so-called  marginal  peo- 
ple, and  reduce  the  gap  between  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor.  Christian  missionaries  have 
effective  contacts  with  the  poor  sectors  of 
these  societies  and  have  demonstrated  the 
capacity  to  assist  materially  In  their  agri- 
cultural development.  Efforts  by  these  mis- 
sionaries merit  Increased  support  by  the 
American   religiovis  community. 

Moreover,  the  food  crisis  poses  for  the 
United  States  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tloual  Implications.  An  appropriate  pastoral 
response  for  the  Church  must  Include  a  serie.s 
of  interrelated  activities  at  the  level  of  pub- 
lic policy,  legislative  program,  community 
Information  and  eductttlon,  and  pastoral 
practice. 

A.  PUBLIC  POLICY, 'legislative  PROGRAM 

The  bishops,  acting  through  the  United 
Stales  Catholic  Conference  and  its  General 
Secretary,  propose  a  program  of  public  dis- 
cussion directed  toward  influencing  appro- 
priate executive  and  legislative  action  which, 
in  a  systematic  and  organized  way,  will  seek 
to  achieve  nntionnl  policies  effectively  deal- 
ing with  the  food  issue,  iniernationally  and 
domestically. 

Tlie  fundamental  premise  of  the  protjri»m  is 
that  food  is  a  unique  commodity  luid  a  snored 
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resource.  The  guidelines  for  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives meriting  USCC  support  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  increase  genuine  agricultural  devel- 
opment overseas;  technical  assistance  and 
development  programs  must  be  expanded  to 
promote  greater  food  production  In  the  less 
industrialized  nations; 

Second,  increase  funding  for  Food  foi 
Peace  (PL  480) ;  as  an  immediate  step  in- 
crease substantially  food  allocations  through 
Title  II  of  Food  for  Peace  (humanitarian 
aid),  and  resist  efforts  to  use  food  as  a  po- 
litical and  strategic  weapon; 

Third,  modify  UJS.  trade  policies  to  lower 
trade  bairrlers  and  to  provide  Just  prices  for 
imports  from  poor  countries.  Special  trade 
preferences  for  these  nations'  exports  and 
substantially  increased  adjustment  assistance 
for  adversely  affected  U.S.  workers  and  In- 
dustries must  be  pcirt  of  this  revised  trade 
policy; 

Fourth,  assure  American  farmers  of  a  fair 
return  for  their  capital  and  labor.  The  pro- 
ductivity and  viability  of  American  agricul- 
ture must  be  maintained.  Serious  disruption 
of  this  sector  of  the  economy  could  adversely 
affect  th©  world  food  crisis; 

Fifth,  promote  more  equitable  distribution 
of  resources  in  the  United  States.  Areas  of 
legislation  In  tills  regard  are  the  following: 
expanding  programs  of  food  stamps  and 
school  lunches,  providing  special  assistance 
to  the  elderly,  the  unemployed  and  the  poor, 
revising  Income  tax  burdens,  and  restruc- 
turing land  use  policies; 

Sixth,  protect  both  family  farmers  who  are 
often  subject  to  severe  economic  pressures  In 
the  agricultural  chain  of  food  production, 
processing  and  sales,  and  also  consumers  in 
middle  and  lower  income  categories; 

Seventh,  modify  the  operation  of  the  free 
market  system,  especially  the  impact  of  the 
Urge  corporation,  when  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  justice. 

B.  COMMTNITT  INTC'RMATION  AND  EDUCA'nON 

Since  the  food  crisis  Is  a  long  term  problem 
as  well  as  one  of  immediate  concern.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  structural  dimensions 
of  the  issue,  both  In  its  factual  and  moral 
a^>ects,  before  the  public.  The  Church  has 
means  of  doing  this  through  already  funded 
programs  which  merit  implementation  at  the 
national,  diocesan  and  parish  level.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

First,  Its  educational  system  for  adults, 
youth  and  chlldi-en; 

Second,  its  access  to  the  public  through 
the  secular  and  religious  media  of  press, 
radio  and  television; 

Third,  workshops,  special  days  of  reflection 
and  study  for  priests,  religious  commiuii!;ies 
and  laity. 

C.  PASTORAL  CARE 

The  most  direct,  universal  and  concrete 
contact  the  Church  has  with  its  people  la 
at  the  level  of  pastoral  ministry.  Unique  op- 
portunities are  available  to  promote  the 
Church's  deep  concern  about  humau  devel- 
opment. 

1.  Liturgy:  The  themes  of  life,  bread,  com- 
munity, solidarity,  and  responslbUlty  flow 
through  the  symbol  and  substance  of  the 
liturgical  life  of  the  Church.  These  can  be 
woven  into  teaching,  worshipping  and  prayer 
experiences  which  address  the  food  crisis  to 
the  whole  community.  Liturgical  seasons  of 
the  Church's  year  are  esijeclally  appropriate, 
for  e.xample,  Advent,  Lent,  rogation  days,  th© 
Holy  Year.  Particularly  to  be  encoviraged  are 
parish  and  diocesan  programs  of  worship, 
fasting  and  abstinence  on  appointed  days. 
The  lunds  from  such  fasting  would  be  di- 
rected toward  efforts  ministering  to  the  needs 
oi'  others. 

2.  Lifestyle:  A  major  pressure  on  food  snp- 
rly  Is  the  pattern  of  consumption.  Kspecially 
evident  hi  our  consumer-oriented  way  of  life 
are  the  waste  of  food  and  the  excessive  con- 
.-umption  of  eneifjy.  Appeals  to  Christian 
fonscieucc  of  responsible  stev.ardt,hip  high- 


lighting the  practice  of  days  of  fast  and  ab- 
stinence, flow  from  the  deepest  roots  of  our 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions.  We 
urge  the  whole  Catholic  community — priests, 
religious  and  laity — to  Join  with  us  In  ob- 
serving at  least  two  days  a  week  as  days  of 
fast.  We  also  urged  resistance  to  advertising 
and  other  forms  of  social  pressure  which 
promote  affluent  and  wasteful  eating  habits. 

3.  Locating  and  feeding  the  hungry:  In 
this  time  of  food  scarcity,  inflation,  economic 
recession  and  rising  unemployment,  methods 
of  pastoral  care  require  renewal  and  adapta- 
tion. First,  awareness  must  be  heightened 
about  the  condition  of  many  members  of  our 
society,  and  efforts  by  priests,  religious  and 
lailty  must  be  intensified  to  locate  and  min- 
ister to  those  suffering  severe  hardships  in 
our  dioceses,  parishes  and  local  communities. 
Commanding  attention,  in  particular,  are  the 
aged  on  limited  fixed  tacomes,  the  working 
poor  and  the  tmemployed,  and  families  and 
Individuals  on  welfare  and  other  public 
assistance  programs. 

Second,  support  for  increased  activities 
must  be  given  to  such  agencies  as  Catholic 
Charities.  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  Cam- 
paign for  Human  Development  and  others. 
This  will  enable  them  to  intensify  their 
efforts  to  provide  immediate  short  term  relief 
and  to  work  for  long  term  structural  changes 
for  human  development. 

conclusion 

In  this  pa&toral  response  to  the  food  crisis 
the  American  Catholic  community  is  called 
to  address  a  broad  agenda  of  issues.  WcH-ld 
hunger  and  malnutrition  present  Church 
agencies,  diocesan  offices,  parishes,  educa- 
tional systems,  the  bishops,  priests,  religious 
and  laity,  that  Is,  the  whole  Church,  with 
an  opportunity  to  experience  an  essential 
dimension  of  its  mlosion:  acting  on  behalf  of 
Justice  and  participating  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  world.  This  should  be  done  In  the 
context  of  a  broad  ecumenical  effort,  work- 
ing with  otlier  Christlaus,  Jews,  those  of 
other  faiths  and  all  men  and  women  of  good 
wUI. 

The  goals  outlined  here  for  tlie  Church  are 
only  a  beginning.  No  document  could  possi- 
bly embrace  the  many  activities  and  pro- 
grams which  will  be  required  to  re^>ond  to 
the  cries  of  the  hungry  and  to  what  Pope 
Paul  has  called  this  "crisis  of  civilization  and 
solidarity." 

National  CouNcn  or  the 

Chtjrchss  of  Christ, 

Neva  York,  N.Y. 

Americans  who  profess  faith  in  a  loving 
God  ond  the  oneness  of  His  people  cannot 
enter  this  season  of  traditional  family  fea.st- 
Ing,  happy  children's  faces,  gift-glvtng  and 
hope  with  the  same  Joy  and  anticipation  be- 
cause we  are  so  painfully  aware  of  the 
broken  family  circles,  suffertag  children  and 
the  hopelessness  of  global  famine  and  death. 

We  are  called  Instead  to  a  new  appreciation 
of  spiritual  values  over  material  possessions, 
a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  Biblical  truths 
and  a  new  understanding  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  the  human  family.  These  are  the  les- 
.sons  of  our  public  and  private  worship  and 
the  motivation  of  o\;r  historic  hum.anitarlan 
programs  of  worldwide  direct  food  aid  and 
self  help  development  projects,  such  as  those 
carried  out  by  Church  World  Service. 
Churches  and  religious  organizations  have  re- 
newed and  enlarged  their  support  as  the 
issue  of  world  hunger  has  become  dally  a 
more  serious  crisis.  Individual  denominations 
and  the  NCC  have  raised  world  hunger  to  a 
priority  level.  People  are  already  responding 
with  personal  changes  iu  life  style  and  acts 
of  Christian  citizenship.  In  mid-December 
reDresentatlves  of  member  deuoniinatlon.s 
will  meet  in  a  two-day  working  se^ion  to 
plan  future  s'l-eps  of  coordination  and  action. 

This  laak  of  mobilizing  the  wUimg  spirits 
of  the  American  people  would  be  made  infl- 
iiitely  ca'^ier  if  tlic  Aaml)!ist-;<ticn  arr<^pted 


its  responsibility  to  lead  the  Nation  In  meet- 
ing this  massive  over-riding  human  issue 
...  in  a  call  to  share  and  sacrifice. 

Therefore,  we  implore  the  President  to 
commit  our  Nation  to  the  appropriate  pledge 
of  grain,  and  to  do  it  now  ...  an  act  that 
would  give  this  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 
a  meaning  as  profound  as  the  first  celebra- 
tion. We,  in  turn,  pledge  our  full  resources 
to  follow  this  leadership  m  personal  involve- 
ment and  moral  sensitivity  to  the  human 
suffering  around  us.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to 
create  public  understanding  and  strengthen 
the  public  will  to  support  the  commitment 
of  America's  resources  to  demonstrate  our 
recognition  of  the  common  destiny  of  all  the 
children  of  God. 

Dr.  W.  Stfeling  Carft, 

Prestdenf. 

Dr,  CtATire  RAIfDAIX, 

General  Secretary. 
Ms.  Patricia  TcnrNC, 
Chairperson,  NCC  crusade  against  hunger. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN— 
TRIBUTES  IN  THE  HARVARD  LAW 
REVIEW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
ciuTent  Issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Revle'w 
contains  four  eloquent  tributes  to  Chief 
Justice  Eai'l  Warren,  who  died  on  July  9. 
1974. 

The  tributes  are  by  Mi*.  Justice  Breu- 
nan,  who  was  Chief  Justice  Warren's 
colleague  on  tlie  Supreme  Court  for 
many  years;  by  Prof.  Chaiies  L.  Black. 
Jr.,  and  Louis  H.  Pollak,  who  are  two  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  constitutional 
scholars;  and  by  John  Hait  Ely,  who 
once  served  as  a  law  clerk  to  Ctiief  Jus- 
tice Warren  and  who  is  now  on  the  fac- 
iJty  of  Han'ard  Law  School. 

One  passage  in  Professor  Black's  trib- 
ute, describing  the  very  human  Chief 
Justice  that  Ecrl  Warren  was.  portrays 
a  side  of  Mr.  Wairen  that  was  familiar 
to  many  residents  and  visitors  in  Wa":!!- 
ington  and  loved  by  all  of  us.  As  Profes- 
.«or  Black  writes: 

Something  else  that  I  taw  does  not  speak 
for  itself;  Indeed,  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
adequately  express  something  that  was  a  feel- 
ing I  never  verbalized  at  the  time.  I  saw  him 
on  several  occasions,  In  those  days,  leavlnp 
the  building  alone  at  night.  One  could  feel 
m  the  salute  of  the  gitards  the  respect  of 
people  who  had  felt  and  experienced  his  re- 
spect for  them,  an  unfeigned  respect  that 
showed  In  his  return  of  their  good  night. 

I  watched  that  lonely  figure  leavine.  I 
think  I  saw  in  it  the  steadfast  calm  of  a  man 
who  had  found  his  great  work,  and  had 
that  day  done  the  part  of  it  that  fell  to  that 
day.  He  saw  his  work.  He  did  it,  by  the  light, 
given  him  and  with  all  h!3  might.  He  l:as 
earned  his  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fcur  tributes  be  prinlec]  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  iu  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Harvard  Law  Rieview, 
November  1974] 
CiiiEF  JusncK  Wasren 
(By  William  J.  Brcnnan,  Jr.*  ) 
As  one  who  sen-ed  with  Earl  Warren  on 
the  Supreme  Court  for  thirteen  of  the  six- 
teen  years   he   presided   as   Chief  Justice,   I 


'  Associate  Justice,  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  A.B..  University  c  Pennsylvania,  1928; 
LLE,,  Harvard,  1931. 
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tulte  deep  pride  that  the  Revietc  has  taken 
this  meaus  of  bouorlng  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  American  history.  The 
record  that  richly  earned  him  tliat  distinc- 
tion lb  in  his  decisions.  Those  decisions  are 
a  permanent  monument  to  the  great  slcllls  of 
■leadership,  energy,  humanity,  and  quiet  wis- 
dom he  brought  to  his  great  office.  I  shall  not 
discuss  those  decisions  but  limit  these  brief 
comments  to  some  vignettes  from  my  mem- 
ory of  him  as  Chief  Justice  and  cherished 
friend. 

Earl  Warren  was  physically  a  large  man, 
naturally  gregarious  and  open,  with  a  warm 
and  engaging  smile.  It  was  impossible  to  dis- 
like him.  He  liked  people  and  people  liked 
him.  He  was  instinctively  courteous  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  feelings  of  others.  He  put 
strangers  at  their  ease  Immediately.  However 
great  their  Judicial  differences  with  him,  his 
brethren  (sixteen  Associate  Justices  during 
his  tenure)  without  exception  personally 
v.ere  very  fond  of  him. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  refer  to  the  Supreme 
Court  during  his  years  as  the  "Warren 
Court."  That  does  not  of  course  signify  that 
he  dominated  the  shaping  of  the  Courts  de- 
cisions. Whatever  the  case  of  John  Marshall, 
Earl  Warren  would  be  the  first  emphatically 
to  say  that  this  was  not  true  of  him.  Func- 
tioning m  the  Nation's  fledgling  years, 
Marshall's  Court  perforce  fashioned  the  prin- 
ciples that  ruled  the  great  constitutional  de- 
cisions of  that  time.  In  contrast,  most  of  the 
notable  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court 
adopted  or  expanded  upon  constitutional 
views  espoused — often  in  dissent — In  cases 
decided  before  Earl  Warren  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice.  For  his  brethren,  however,  the 
"Warren  Court"  is  highly  appropriate  as 
recognition  of  his  effective  leadership  in  a 
time  that  brought  to  the  Court  the  greatest 
diversity  of  deeply  troublesome  and  contro- 
versial questions  in  the  Court's  history. 

He  directed  our  weekly  Court  conferences 
superbly.  He  spent  many  hours  In  prepara- 
tion for  them,  usually  in  bed  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  agenda  of  cases 
seeking  review  lengthened  as  the  years  went 
on,  but  he  never  failed  to  have  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  Issues  Involved  in  each  case  and 
to  state  those  issues  lucidly  and  concisely 
for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren.  He  encour- 
aged the  fullest  discussion  of  each  case  but 
had  an  enviable  knack  for  ending  aimless 
discussion. 

The  unique  diflficulty  of  Supreme  Court 
decisionmaking  tends  to  develop  close  pro- 
fessional and  personal  relations  among  the 
Justices.  There  Is  the  remote  chance,  bow- 
ever,  that  widely  disparate  Judicial  views — 
sometimes  heatedly  espoused  and  bitterly 
fought — can  spill  over  Into  personal  differ- 
ences. Earl  Warren's  example  of  utmost  sen- 
sitivity to  the  airing  of  differing  views  and 
his  innate  courtesy  toward  his  brethren  set 
the  pattern  that  usually  kept  the  most  heat- 
ed discussions  within  limits  of  decorum  and 
personal  consideration.  But  he  was  human 
and  on  rare  occasions  (not  more  than  twice, 
as  I  recall)  his  usually  tightly  controlled 
temper  flared  when  he  took  offense  at  some- 
thing said  and  he  erupted  with  harsh  words. 
That  happened  too  from  the  Bench  when 
an  oral  announcement  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter expanded  on  his  written  filed  opin- 
ion. This  was  the  announcement  of  Justice 
Fiaukfurters  dissent,  which  I  Joined,  In 
Curatativo  v.  California.  The  Comt  without 
opinion  but  after  argument  summarily  af- 
firmed the  Judgment  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  denying  review  of  a  prison 
warden's  determination  that  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death  was  not  insane  and 
could  be  executed.  Justice  Frankfurter's  oral 
announcement  went  beyond  the  dissenting 
opinion  to  say  things  about  California's 
penal  system  that  struck  a  sensitive  nerve 
in  the  Chief  Justice.  That  system,  largely 
his  iiandiwork  as  Governor  of  California,  wa.s 
ills  (;reat  pride.  He  took  the  tuiusual  step. 


almost  as  personal  privilege,  of  answering 
Jvistlce  Frankfurter's  oral  anuouncemrtnt  In 
words  that  scarcely  obscured  his  resentmunt, 
and  detailed  at  length  the  history  and  vir- 
tues of  California's  progressive  penal  system. 

He  had  granite  Integrity.  He  also  bad  a 
deep-seated  sense  of  fairness  that  condi- 
tioned both  his  approach  to  decisions  and 
his  relations  with  his  brethren,  indeed  con- 
ditioned his  entire  life.  He  bent  over  back- 
wards in  assigning  opinions  to  assure  that 
each  Justice,  incUxding  himself,  wrote  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  Court  opin- 
ions and  received  a  fair  share  of  the  more 
desirable  ones.  Wlien  President  Johnson  in- 
sisted, over  his  strenuous  objection,  that  he 
chair  the  Warren  Commission  that  Investi- 
gated the  assassination  of  P>i-esldent  Ken- 
nedy, he  adamantly  rejected  his  brethrens' 
plea  that  they  be  allowed  to  relieve  him  of 
the  burden  of  opinion  writing  until  the  Com- 
mission work  was  completed. 

Throughout  that  Term  he  spent  early 
morning  and  late  evening  hours  at  Commis- 
sion headquarters  opposite  the  Court  and 
carried  a  full  burden  of  Court  work  during 
the  day.  His  concern  for  his  colleagues  was 
manifested  even  in  trivial  matters.  He  carried 
the  principle  that  he  was  only  primus  iittcr 
pares  to  the  extreme  length  of  vigorously  op- 
posing the  Increase  from  $500  to  $2500  of  the 
differential  between  his  salary  and  the  salary 
of  an  Associate  Justice.  He  was  even  embar- 
rassed that  only  he  among  the  Justices  was 
provided  with  a  government  automobile. 
He  was  always  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  well-being  of  hia  colleagues  and  third 
families. 

His  concern  with  fairne.ss  was  also  the  hall- 
mark of  his  Jurisprudence.  People  were  his 
concern,  especially  ordinary  people — the  dis- 
advantaged, the  downtrodden,  the  poor,  the 
friendless.  The  memory  of  bis  own  uphill 
struggle  from  the  poverty  of  his  youth  never 
left  him,  nor  the  lesson  that  discrimination 
against  the  disadvantaged  breeds  poverty  de- 
grading to  human  dignity.  He  strongly  be- 
lieved that  individual  human  dignity  was  a 
primary  value  fostered  and  protected  by  the 
Constitution.  It  outraged  blm  that  a  state 
court  enforced  a  restrictive  covenant  that 
limited  burial  privileges  to  "members  of  the 
Caucasian  race,"  resulting  In  the  denial  to  a 
widow  of  the  right  to  bury  her  husband,  a 
Winnebago  Indian,  even  after  services  had 
been  conducted  at  the  grave  site  and  the 
biu-ial  parly  had  disbanded.  Similarly,  he 
fought  for  the  summary  reversal  of  a  state 
criminal  contempt  conviction  of  a  black 
woman  who  refused  to  answer  questions  from 
the  witness  stand  until  counsel  stopped  ad- 
dressing her  by  her  first  name  "Mary"  and 
addressed  her  as  "Miss  Hamilton."  Approval 
by  the  states  In  both  cases,  in  his  strong 
view,  demeaned  human  dignity  and  was 
therefore  unconstitutional  state  action. 

This  thread  of  concern  for  human  dignity 
also  runs  through  more  famous  decisions.  He 
wrote  Miranda  v.  Arizona  as  a  step  toward 
enforcing  a  constitutional  framework  of 
criminal  justice  consistent  with  human  dig- 
nity and  democratic  equality  by  mandating 
enlighteucd  and  civilized  treatment  by  law 
enforcement  officers  of  crimUial  suspects.  He 
wrote  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  which 
held  that  segregated  education  threatened 
impairment  of  the  human  dignity  of  black 
school  children  and  was  therefore  uuconatl- 
tutional:  "To  separate  them  from  others  of 
similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  because 
of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
as  to  their  status  in  a  way  \uilikely  ever  to  be 
undone."  In  the  voting  coses,  often  said  by 
him  to  be  the  most  important  of  bis  tenure, 
be  saw  diseufranchisement  of  minorities  and 
malapportionment  as  twin  evils  denying  their 
victims  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy  democratic  equality  and  full  human 
dignity. 

Possessed  of  an  equal  right  to  vole,  the 
least  of  \\5,  he  thought,  woxild  be  amwd  with 


an  eiiectivc  weapon  needed  to  achieve  a  fair 
share  of  the  benefits  of  our  free  society.  In 
sxim,  he  perceived  that  at  the  core  of  the 
process  of  government  erected  by  the  Fram- 
ers — unwieldly.  Imperfect,  wearisome,  some- 
times maddening — lay  a  profound  vision  of 
Justice,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Coiu-t 
to  make  that  vision  a  reality  for  the  least  of 
men.  He  expressed  bis  vision  after  bis  retire- 
ment in  these  words:  ' 

"Where  there  is  injustice,  we  should  cor- 
rect it;  where  there  is  poverty,  we  should 
eliminate  it;  where  there  Is  corruption,  we 
sbottld  stamp  it  out;  where  there  Is  violence, 
we  should  punish  It;  where  there  is  neglect, 
we  should  provide  care;  where  there  Is  war, 
we  should  restore  peace;  and  wherever  cor- 
rections are  achieved  we  should  add  them 
permanently  to  our  storehouse  of  treasures." 

His  love  of  sports  was  another  very  hu- 
man trait.  He  was  an  ardent  hunter  and  fish- 
erman; indeed,  his  brethren's  parting  gift  to 
blm  upon  his  retirement  was  a  specially  made 
shotgun  In  which  be  took  great  pride,  and 
with  which  he  last  bunted  in  California  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  rarely 
missed  a  football  game  of  the  Washington 
Redskins  (I  went  to  many  with  him)  and 
managed  every  Fall  to  attend  a  World  Series 
baseball  game  If  the  Series  Involved  a  city 
not  too  far  from  Washington.  He  was  the 
perfect  companion  on  an  outing,  kindly, 
pleasant,  well-balanced,  and  amazingly  well- 
informed. 

None  of  us  believed  that  he  would  slow 
down  when  he  retired,  and  be  did  not.  He 
retained  chambers  at  the  Court  primarily  to 
do  some  writing.  He  wrote  one  book  and  be- 
gan the  writing  of  others,  but  was  soon  un- 
able to  resist  the  lure  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  Invitations  which  deluged  him  from 
campuses  all  over  the  country.  He  began  ex- 
tensive travels  to  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  He  usually  made  no 
formal  or  prepared  speech  but  engaged  In 
informal  question  and  answer  sessions  at 
which  students  could  ask  and  receive  an 
answer  to  virtually  any  question.  The  expe- 
rience gave  him  a  tremendous  lift;  bis  eyes 
would  shine  as  be  expressed  enthusiastically 
bis  belief  that  the  future  of  the  country  was 
safe  In  the  hands  of  the  coming  generation. 

I  last  saw  blm  only  two  hours  before  his 
death.  He  wouldn't  talk  with  me  about  his 
health.  He  wanted  an  update  on  the  status 
of  the  proposal  to  create  a  National  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  strongly  opposed  the  proposal. 
Its  adoption,  he  was  convinced,  threatened  to 
shut  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
poor,  the  friendless,  the  little  man.  To  many 
of  bis  colleagues,  certainly  to  me,  he  was  the 
Super-Chief.  History  will  surely  accord  blm 
a  first  place  in  the  pantheon  of  our  greatest 
Judges  and  greatest  Americans.  My  deep  pride 
in  my  association  with  him  is  exceeded  only 
by  my  great  affection  for  blm  as  a  friend. 

An  Impression  op  the  Late  Chief  Justice 
(By  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr." ) 

I  have  already  spoken  out  my  estimate  of 
the  Judicial  work  led  by  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice: ' 

I  think  it  plain  that  we  will  not  be  or 
remain  a  nation  worth  calling  a  nation  un- 
less we  plant  ourselves  on  the  moral  ground 
to  which  the  Warren  Court  has  given  Its 
outlines — not  In  all  the  details  of  all  the 
decisions  of  that  Court,  but  following  the 
broad  lines  the  Warren  Court  has  laid  out. 
We  need  this  moral  basis  of  citizenship — 
common,    growing   citi,ien.ship — as   we   need 


1  E  Warren.  A  Republic,  If  You  Can  Keep  It 
6  (1972). 

'  Henrv  R.  Luce  Professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
Yale  Law  School.  B.A.  U.  of  Texas,  1936,  M.A., 
1938:  LL.B..  Yale.  1943. 

'Black,  The  Unfinished  Business  of  the 
Warren  Court.  4C  W^ash.  L.  Rev.  3,  12-13 
(1970). 
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cleaner  water  and  air.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  may  exist  sometime,  somewhere,  a  na- 
tional state  with  no  other  vocation  than  the 
modest  one  of  preserving  itself.  But  we  have 
a  different  birth  from  that;  we  live  congenl- 
tally  under  a  different  and  inescapable  com- 
mandment; we  have  stood  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  If  a  sense  of  Tight- 
ness and  mission  is  a  thing  we  need  so  as  to 
be  able  to  face  the  future,  and  if  extension, 
to  all,  of  .  .  .  citizenship  ...  is  the  only 
mission  to  which  we  can  worthily  give  our- 
selves, then  the  Warren  Court,  like  the  Mar- 
shall Court,  has  been  trying  to  make  us  a 
nation. 

I  have  made  a  large  claim  for  the  Warren 
Court — the  largest  possible  against  the  back- 
ground of  our  history.  I  have  asserted  that 
there  was  set  to  us.  In  our  beginning,  a  task 
that  Is  not  two  but  one — the  task  of  making 
a  nation,  based  on  the  consent  and  will  of 
one  people,  wherein  full  citizenship  should 
prevail  for  all.  If  this  Is  right,  then  in  the 
Joint  company  of  John  Marshall  and  Earl 
Warren  we  are  questing  after  a  nationhood 
with  moral  meaning  and  purpose,  after  a 
political  society  a'-;  good  as  politics  can  make 
It. 

I  stand  on  that,  and  add  only  a  note  oa 
experiences  in  a  very  different  context. 

For  years,  I  served  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Admiralty  Rule.s,  meeting  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  several  times  a  year. 
We  broke  for  coffee  every  day  at  eleven.  If 
Earl  Warren  was  not  there,  to  greet  and  con- 
verse with  the  people  who  were  engaged  in 
this  utterly  nonpolitical  and  unglamorous 
work,  we  were  told  the  reason  why.  It  was 
always  a  good  reason;  mcst  such  mornings, 
by  far,  be  was  there. 

This  speaks  for  Itself,  as  to  his  concern  for 
every  phase  of  tlie  Judicial  work,  and  as  to 
his  high  courtesy. 

Something  else  that  I  saw  does  not  speak 
for  Itself;  Indeed,  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
adequately  express  something  that  was  a 
feeling  I  never  verbalized  at  the  time.  I  saw 
him  on  several  occasions,  in  those  days,  leav- 
ing the  buUdlng  alone  at  night.  One  could 
feel  in  the  salute  of  the  guards  the  respect 
of  people  who  had  felt  and  experienced  bis 
respect  for  them,  an  unfeigned  respect  that 
showed  in  his  return  of  their  "good  night." 

I  watched  that  lonely  figure  leavmg.  I 
think  I  saw  in  it  the  steadfast  calm  of  a  man 
who  had  found  his  great  work,  and  had  that 
day  done  the  part  of  it  that  fell  to  that  day. 
He  saw  his  work.  He  did  it,  by  the  light  given 
him  and  with  all  his  might.  He  has  earned 
his  rest. 

The  Legacy  of  Earl   Warren 
(By  Louis  H.  Pollak'  ) 

Earl  Warren  was  a  modest  man,  and  a 
realist.  One  of  bis  greatest  strengths  was 
that  he  knew  his  limitations.  We  would  do 
him  less  than  the  evenhanded  Justice  be 
so  devotedly  dispensed  if.  In  his  death,  we 
painted  him  larger  than  life. 

He  would,  for  example,  have  been  the  last 
to  claim  that  his  decade  as  Governor  of 
California  was  free  of  error.  He  surely  felt 
chagrUi,  in  after  years,  for  having  said,  in 
1943:  "If  the  Japs  are  released,  no  one  will 
be  able  to  tell  a  saboteur  from  any  other 
Jap."  1  And  the  chagrin  must  have  been 
only  slightly  mitigated  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  only  following  the  nonpartisan 
bigotry  laid  down  as  national  policy  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt — and,  in  1944.  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Korematsri:-  None- 
theless. Just  as  Roosevelt  was,  all  things 
considered,  a  gi'eat  President,  so  Warren  was, 
all  things  considered,  a  remarkable  Governor, 
.^nd  it  is  a  fair  surmise  that  Warren  would 
have  easily  adapted  his  executive  skills  to  the 
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national  agenda  had  he,  after  the  Sacramento 
years,  merely  become  President. 

But  It  so  fell  out  that  the  Piesidency  was 
denied  him;  and  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
he  was  Instead  summoned  to  different  and 
wholly  unfamiliar  responsibilities;  and  that 
for  sixteen  years  he  fulfilled  thase  responsi- 
bilities with  diligence  and  honor. 

Like  any  other  Judge,  he  was  not  free  of 
error.  But,  on  a  scale  not  matched  by  any 
other  Judge,  he  brought  a  measure  of  redemp- 
tion to  his  country. 

Redemption — recommitment  to  the  prom- 
ise declaied  ac  Gettysburg,  codified  in  the 
Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, repudiated  in  Plessy,''  and  mocked 
in  KorematsM— this  was  the  meaning  of 
Broicn  v.  Board  of  Education.'  Brown  and 
its  companion  cases  had  been  argued  the 
Term  before  Warren  came  to  the  Court.  But, 
apparently  unable  to  resolve  the  Issues,  the 
Justices  had  directed  reargument.  The  new 
Chief  Justice's  participation  seems  to  have 
been  catalytic.  Irresolution  was  replaced  by 
unanimity.  On  May  17,  1954.  Warren  read 
the  decision  wnich  gave  to  his  generation 
of  Americans,  and  to  the  generations  which 
will  follow,  the  opportunity — and  the  obliga- 
tion— to  pursue  the  last  clear  chance  to  be 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  "The  principles 
announced  In  that  decision  and  the  obedience 
of  the  States  to  them,  according  to  the  com- 
miind  of  the  Constitution,  are  indispensable 
to  the  protection  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  fvmdamental  charter  for  all  of  us. 
Our  constitutional  ideal  of  equal  Justice— 
under  law — is  thus  made  a  livUig  truth."  ■ 

By  conventional  notation  we  speak  of  "the 
Warren  Court,"  or  "the  Hughes  Court, "  or 
•the  Taney  Court " — slicing  the  Courts  al- 
most two  centuries  of  continuity  into  Chief 
Justice-size  units.  The  notation  Is  unfor- 
tunate, since  It  conveys  a  sense  of  Chief 
Justice  dominion  over  bis  colleagues  which, 
as  every  schoolchild  does  not  know,  was  true 
only  of  the  Marshall  Court.  In  Warren's  case, 
because  his  sixteen  Terms  embraced  so  vast 
and  volcanic  a  constitutional  terrain,  popu- 
lar misconception  laid  at  bis  door  accounta- 
bility for  many  decisions  In  which  he  was 
simply  one  of  five  or  more  agreeing  Justices. 
To  be  sure,  quite  apart  from  Broun,  he  wrote 
for  the  Court,  and  to  that  extent  presumably 
played  the  principal  role  In  shaping  the 
Court's  approach,  in  many  major  cases.'  But 
even  In  those  cases  there  are  no  compelling 
indications  that  he  was,  as  in  Brown,  the 
single  decisive  judicial  catalyst,  but  for 
whose  presence  the  timing  and  substance  of 
constitutional  development  might  have  been 
radically  different.  And  of  covtrse  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Warren,  or  any 
other  single  member  of  the  Warren  Court, 
would  have  routinely  exercised  controlling 
leadership  over  his  colleagues.  A  Court  which 
contained  Justices  of  the  stature  and  the 
fierce  Independence  of  Black  and  Frankfurter 
and  Harlan,  to  say  nothing  of  their  surviv- 
ing brethren,  could  hardly  have  been  a  one- 
Justice  show.  In  that  sense,  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Court's  work  which  adorned 
highway  billboards  In  the  'fifties  and  the 
'sixties — "Impeach  Earl  Warren":  "Mommy, 
why  won't  Chief  Justice  Wanen  let  me  pray 
at  school?"— gave  Warren  more  credit  than 
was  his  due. 

But  in  another  sense  the  billboards  were 
close  to  the  mark.  Brown,  decided  In  Warren's 
first  Term,  Inexorably  set  the  tone  for  much 
that  was  to  come  after — under  Warren,  and 
under  Chief  Justice  Burger  as  well.  To  strike 
dowTi  racial  legal  servitudes  rationally  im- 
pelled the  Court  to  begin  to  cast  a  critical 
eve  at  legal  disadvantage  flowing  from  pov- 
erty, alienage,  sex,  creed,  and  philosophic 
or  political  piinciple.  To  Insist  on  equality 
before  the  law  was  to  lead  the  Court  to  in- 
sist on  equal  opportunities  to  participate 
in  the  electing  of  lawmakers. 

To  require  courts  to  administer  the  law 
fairly  was  to  a-sk  na  much  of  governors  and 


legislators,  prosecutors  and  police,  workmen's 
compensation  boards  and  parole  boards, 
hotismg  authorities  and  wardens  and  state 
university  administrators — all  those  cloaked 
with  the  law's  magesty  and  obligation. 

Distilled  from  the  full  corpus  of  Warrens 
judicial  work  is  a  single  comprehensive 
theme:  bis  passion  for  the  rectitude  of  law. 
It  animated  his  opinions.  And  it  Illuminated 
the  coiutroom  over  which  be  presided.  To 
attend  an  argument  before  Warren  was  to 
sense  his  innate  courtesy.  But  it  was  also  to 
know  that  he  expected  lawyers  to  be  fellow 
officers  of  the  Court  and  fellow  servants  of 
the  law:  vigorous  advocacy  was  obligatory, 
but  to  advance  a  claim  Ir  a  manner  faith- 
less to  the  record  was  malum  prohibitum,  an 
unpardonable  contempt  of  Court  and  Consti- 
tution. 

Long  before  he  left  the  beach,  Warren's 
insistence  on  the  Integrity  of  American  law 
had  reached  far  beyond  his  courtroom. 
Throughout  the  nation  and  across  the  world 
he  became,  through  the  reverent  exercise  oi 
his  high  office,  the  embodiment  of  the  high- 
est aspirations  of  American  law — Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  as  only  Marshall 
liad  been  before  him. 

If  Warren  was  not  a  great  Justice — a  Miller, 
a  Holmes,  a  Bradeis,  a  Frankfurter,  or  a 
Black — he  was  indubitably  a  great  Chief  Ju.s- 
ilce,  whose  heart  and  mind  were  dedicated 
to  fulfillment  of  the  duties  he  revered.  In- 
different to  formality,  he  would  have  tired 
quickly  of  these  obsequies.  Perhaps  we  can 
honor  "him  In  terms  he  would  have  savored 
best  if  we  turn  to  his  account  the  woris  with 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  he  marked  the 
death  of  Frankfurter:  "We  .  .  .  mourn  his 
pas.sing,  both  as  our  associate  and  friend, 
but  we  also  know  that  his  ebullient  spirit 
would  want  us  to  get  on  with  our  always 
unfinished  work."  ■ 
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The  Chief 
(By  John  Hart  Ely) 
The  image  of  Earl  Warren  often  convejel 
by  the  popular  press  was  that  of  a  glad- 
handing  politician  whose  accomplishments 
resulted  very  largely  from  his  winning  per- 
sonality. A  sunny,  even  Jolly,  man:  a  sort  of 
loveable  uncle.  Thus  while  he  may  not  have 
been  a  great  scholar,  the  theme  seemed  to 
run,  he  sure  did  have  a  "way  with  people" 
and  that's  what  accounted  for  bis  success  as 
Chief  Justice.  But  somehow  that  Just  doesn't 
add  up  to  greatness,  and  this  was,  unmis- 
takably, a  great  man. 

Don't  get  me  wrong:  the  Chief  went  out 
of  his  way  to  show  respect  for  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  hi  contact,  regardless  of  sta- 
tion, and  he  was  deeply  sensitive  to  the  feel- 
ings and  insecurities  of  others.  Bvit  no  one 
who  ever  saw  blm  pounce  on  a  dissembling 
or  callous  lawyer  would  ever  again  think 
•loveable"  quite  the  right  word.  No  one  who 
heard  him  on  the  phone  with  one  of  his  col- 
leagues—"No,  Bill,  we  cant  consider  that 
.  .  .  No.  It's  all  been  decided.  .  .  ." — could 
imagine  that  this  was  a  man  who  "led"  by 
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going  along.  No  doubt  the  Court  was  more 
cohesive  because  he  was  Chief  Justice,  but 
that  had  little  to  do  with  charm  In  any  cheap 
sense  of  the  word.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
mans  tireless  devotion  to  his  work,  with  his 
unusual  ability,  legal  as  well  as  administra- 
tive, and  most  of  all  with  the  unmistakable 
purity  of  hla  motives.  Sure,  he  knew  how  to 
shake  your  hand,  and  even  ten  years  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Court  he  Instinc- 
tively waved  back  at  people  who  waved  at 
his  car.  But  those  were  Just  the  leftover  re- 
flexes of  a  prior  life  In  pontics:  anyone  who 
thought  they  were  the  way  the  Chief  Justice 
did  business  would  soon  learn  his  mistake. 
He  was  a  leader  because  he  was  a  man  with 
a  mission,  and  because  the  mission  was  good. 

If  a  law  clerk's  tribute  U  supposed  to  be 
full  of  anecdotes  that  demonstrate  what  a 
fascinating  private  character  his  boss  was, 
then  this  tribute  will  be  a  disappointment. 
Oh,  the  Chief  was  a  great  sports  fan — that's 
not  made  up — and  a  close  and  prescient 
student  of  the  political  process.  But  that's 
not  so  terribly  Interesting,  and  It  was  all 
secondary.  There  was  simply  too  much  im- 
portant work  to  leave  room  for  the  culti- 
vation of  engaging  eccentricities.  I  suppose 
it  may  be  a  little  dull  after  all.  but  Earl  War- 
ren did  not  add  up  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  public  record  makes  him — one  of 
the  greatest  single  forces  for  right  the  na- 
tion has  ever  known.  The  pubUc  man  was 
the  man,  and  that  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  rest  of  us  can  even  hope  to  be. 

The  public  man  was.  always  was,  a  demo- 
crat. The  Image  often  conveyed  by  the  aca- 
demic press  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the 
Court  he  led  was  that  of  an  unprecedented 
willingness— rightly  or  WTongly,  depending 
on  the  commentators  biases — to  super-Im- 
pose the  Judiciary's  value  Judgments  on 
those  arrived  at  by  the  political  processes. 
Tliere  was  some  of  this,  to  be  sure,  when 
liljerty  genuinely  hung  In  the  balance.  But 
like  any  good  lawyer,  the  Chief  was  pre- 
occupied with  questions  of  process — not  sim- 
ply of  the  criminal  process  which  he  so 
thoroughly  understood,  but  more  Important- 
ly of  the  democratic  process  as  well.  His  con- 
cern lest  those  in  power  freeze  others  out  of 
that  process  was  most  obvious  In  his  voting 
rights  opinions.  But  privately  at  any  rate, 
he  saw  first  amendment  cases  In  much  the 
same  terms.  He  could  expound  on  the  values 
of  self-erpresslon,  and  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas,  as  eloquently  as  the  next  man,  but 
what  the  cases  really  Involved  for  him  were 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  In's  to  make  sure 
the  out's  stayed  out.  The  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  other  equal  protection  cases  were 
this  too.  If  less  obviously:  the  Institution  of 
representation,  the  Chief  realized,  will  work 
only  If  the  representative  is  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  cannot  hurt  the  relatively 
powerless  without  at  the  same  time  hurting 
himself,  or  at  least  broad  segments  of  the 
constituency  on  whose  support  he  depends. 

The  Chief  used  to  say  that  If  Reynolds  r. 
Sims  had  been  decided  before  1954,  Brown  v. 
Board  o/  Education  would  have  been  urmec- 
essary.  The  claim  seems  somewhat  oversim- 
plified, but  It  bespeaks  a  view  of  the  Judi- 
cial role  that  tells  us  much  about  the  man 
and  gives  unity  to  much  of  his  work.  The 
Court's  proper  work,  he  was  telling  us,  con- 
-sisted  not  so  much  in  second-guessing  legis- 
lative value  Judgments  as  In  tending  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  democratic  process  to  keep  it 
from  being  captured,  from  becoming  the  self- 
serving  organ  of  some  privileged  segment  of 
society.  A  concern  with  process,  seriously 
pursued,  can  lead  in  some  quite  "activist" 
directions. 

The  items  that  kept  the  Chief's  death  from 
bemg  headline  news  remind  us  (as  If  we 
needed  reminding)  that  thoee  who  love  the 
Constitution  have  had  much  to  mourn  of 
late.  But  while  we  should  weep  for  the  ab- 
sence in  public  life  of  men  like  Earl  Warren. 


we  need  not  weep  for  him.  He  lived  the 
American  Dream.  Quite  a  number  of  men 
have  done  that,  however.  The  Chief  did 
something  that  few  will  ever  do;  he  did 
what  he  set  out  to  do.  And  that  was  to 
make  the  American  Dream  more  broadly  ac- 
cessible than  it  had  ever  been  before. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
15977,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hotises  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record  of  October  8,  1974,  at  p. 
34424.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURFACE   RIGHTS   IN   THE   1934 
NAVAJO  RESERVATION 

Mv.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  arrived  to  call  up  H H. 
10337  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  10337,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  10337)  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  in  the  Joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopl 
Reservation  and  the  surface  and  subsurface 
rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  be- 
tween the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide 
for  allotments  to  certain  Palute  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  (a)  within  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  shall  ap- 
point a  Mediator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Mediator")  who  shall  assist  In  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  settlement  and  partition 
of  the  relative  rights  and  Interests,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Healing 
v.  Jones  (210  F.  Supp.  125,  D.  Ariz.,  19G2,  aSd 
3G3  U.S.  758,  1963)  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Healing  case"),  of  the  Hopl  and 
Navajo  Tribes  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "tribes")  to  and  In  lands  within  the  res- 
ervation established  by  the  E.'cecutlve  order 
of  December  16,  1882,  except  land  manage- 
ment district  no.  6  (such  lands  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Joint  use  area").  The 
Mediator  shall  not  have  any  Interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Interests 
and  rights  set  out  In  this  subsection.  The 
duties  of  the  Mediator  shall  cease  upon  the 
entering  of  a  full  agreement  Into  the  records 
of  the  supplemental  proceedings  pursuant  to 
section  3  or  the  submission  of  a  report  to 
the  District  Coiu-t  after  a  default  In  negotia- 
tions or  a  partial  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4. 

(b)  The  proceedings  In  Which  the  Media- 
tor shall  be  acting  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  supplemental  proceed- 
ings In  the  Healing  case  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
District  Court") . 

(c)(1)  The  Mediator  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  any  information,  personnel, 
service,  or  materials  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Each  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Mediator  and  to  comply 
with  such  reqtiests  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursa- 
ble basis. 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  expeditious  and  or- 
derly compilation  and  development  of  fac- 
tual Information  relevant  to  the  negottatlnp 
process,  the  President  shall,  within  fifteen 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  establish  an 
Interagency  committee  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  to  develop  relevant  In- 
formation and  to  respond  to  the  requests  of 
the  Mediator. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  full- 
time  representative  as  his  liaison  with  the 
Medlatoijto  facilitate  the  provision  of  Infor- 
mation End  assistance  requested  by  the  Me- 
diator rfom  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(e)  yhe  Mediator  may  retain  the  services 
of  sitm  staff  assistants  and  consultants  as 

rshall  deem  necessary,  subject  to  the  ap- 
al  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Medla- 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

Sr-c.  2.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  enact- 
lent  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
municate In  writing  with  the  tribal  councils 
of  the  tribes  directing  the  appointment  of  a 
negotiating  team  representing  each  tribe. 
Each  negotiating  team  shtill  be  composed  ot 
not  more  than  five  members  to  be  certified 
by  appropriate  rescdutlon  of  the  respective 
tribal  council.  Each  tribal  councU  shaH 
promptly  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur 
on  Its  negotiating  team.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  each  negotiating 
team,  when  appointed  and  certified,  shall 
have  full  authority  to  bind  its  tribe  with 
respect  to  any  other  matter  concerning  the 
Joint  use  area  within  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  either  or  both  of  the 
tribal  councils  faU  to  select  and  certify  a 
negotiating  team  within  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  commimicates  with  the  tribal 
councU  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
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or  to  select  and  certify  a  replacement  mem- 
ijer  within  thirty  days  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  vacancy,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  4  shall  become  effective. 

(c)  Within  fifteen  days  after  formal  certi- 
fication of  both  negotiating  teams  to  the 
Mediator,  the  Mediator  shall  schedule  the 
first  negotiating  ses.slon  at  svich  time  and 
place  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  nego- 
tiating sessions,  which  shall  be  chaired  by 
the  Mediator,  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Mediator  deems  appropriate.  At 
such  sessions,  the  Mediator  may,  If  he  deems 
it  appropriate,  put  forward  his  own  sug- 
gestions for  procedure,  the  agenda,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Issxies  in  controversy. 

(d)  In  the  event  either  negotiating  team 
fails  to  attend  two  consecutive  sessions  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Mediator,  either  nego- 
tiating team  falls  to  bargain  In  good  faith  or 
an  Impasse  is  reached,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  4  shall  become  effective. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  within 
a  negotiating  team  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  shall  prevail  and  act  on 
behalf  of  the  team  unless  the  resolution  of 
the  tribal  council  certifying  the  team  spe- 
cifically provides  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  If,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  first  session  scheduled 
by  the  Mediator  under  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2,  full  agreement  Is  reached,  such 
agreement  shall  be  put  in  such  form  as  the 
Mediator  determines  best  expresses  the  in- 
tent of  the  tribes  and  shall  then  be  sub- 
milted  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
(Seneral  of  the  United  States  for  their  com- 
ments as  they  relate  to  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  proceedings.  These  com- 
ments are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Mediator 
and  the  negotiating  teams  within  thirty 
days.  The  negotiating  teams  and  the  Medi- 
ator shall  then  consider  the  comments  and, 
if  agreement  can  still  be  reached  on  teims 
acceptable  to  the  negutiating  teams  and  the 
Mediator  within  sixty  days  of  receipt  by  him 
of  the  comments,  the  agreement  shall  be  put 
in  final  written  form  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  negotiating  teams  and 
the  Mediator.  The  Mediator  shall  then  cause 
the  agreement  to  be  entered  into  the  records 
of  the  supplemental  proceedings  in  the  Heal- 
ing case.  The  provisions  of  the  agreement 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  District  Court,  modi- 
fied where  necessary,  and  put  into  eftect  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

(b)  If,  within  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
day  period  i'eferred  to  hi  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  partial  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  tribes  and  they  wish 
such  partial  agreement  to  go  into  eflect,  they 
shall  follow  the  procedure  set  forth  hi  said 
subsection  (a).  The  partial  agreement  shall 
then  be  considered  by  the  Mediator  in  pre- 
paring his  report,  and  the  District  Coui-t  in 
makhtg  a  final  adjudication,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
negotiating  teams  may  make  any  provision 
in  the  agreement  or  partial  agreement  not 
hiconslstent  with  existing  law.  No  such  agree- 
ment or  any  provision  in  it  .shall  result  Ui 
a  takhig  by  the  United  States  of  private 
property  compensable  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  negotiating  teams  fall  to 
reach  full  agreement  within  the  time  period 
allowed  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  3  or  If 
oi»e  or  both  of  the  tribes  are  In  default  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  or  (d) 
of  sertlon  2,  the  Mediator,  within  ninety 
days  thereaftsr,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  District  Court  a  repwrt  containing  his 
recommejidatlons  for  the  settlement  of  the 
interests  and  rights  set  out  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1  which  shtill  be  most  reasonable 
and  equitable  In  light  of  the  law  and  cir- 
cumstances and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Following  the  District 
Court's  review  of  the  report  and  recommen- 


dations (which  are  not  binding  thereon)  and 
any  further  proceedings  which  the  District 
Court  may  schedule,  the  District  Court  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  final  adjudication.  Includ- 
ing partition  of  the  Joint  use  area,  and  enter 
the  Judgments  in  the  supplemental  proceed- 
ings in  the  Healing  case. 

(b)  Any  proceedings  as  authorized  in  sub- 
section (a)  hereof  shall  be  sissigned  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  date,  shall  take 
precedence  over  all  other  matters  pending  on 
the  docket  of  the  District  Court  at  that  time, 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  woy  by  the 
Court. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpo.se  of  facilitating 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  3  or  pre- 
paring a  report  pursuant  to  section  4,  the 
Mediator  Is  authorized — 

(1)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1918  (40  Stat. 
570),  to  recommend  that,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary,  there  be  purchased  or 
otherwise  acquired  additional  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  either  tribe  from  the  funds  of 
Fither  tribe  or  funds  under  any  other  author- 
ity of  law; 

(2)  to  recommend  that,  subject  to  the 
cou.sent  of  the  Secretary,  there  be  under- 
taken a  program  of  restoration  of  lands  lying 
within  the  Joint  tise  area,  employing  for  such 
purpose  funds  atithorlzed  by  this  Act,  funds 
of  either  tribe,  or  funds  under  any  other 
authority  of  law; 

(3)  to  recommend  that,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary,  there  be  under- 
taken a  program  for  relocation  of  members 
of  one  tribe  from  lands  which  may  be 
partitioned  to  the  otlicr  tribe  in  the  Joint 
Uhc  area; 

(4)  to  recommend,  in  exceptional  cases 
where  necessary  to  prevent  personal  hard- 
ship, a  limited  tenure  for  residential  use. 
not  exceeding  a  life  estate,  and  a  phased 
relocation  of  members  of  one  tribe  from 
lands  which  may  be  partitioned  to  the  other 
tribe  in  the  Joint  use  area;  and 

(5)  to  make  any  other  recommendations 
as  are  in  conformity  with  this  Act  and  the 
Healing  case   to  facilitate   a  settlement. 

(b)  The  authorizations  contained  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  discre- 
tionary and  shall  not  be  construed  to  rep- 
resent any  directive  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  The  Mediator  in  preparing  his  re- 
port, and  the  District  Court  in  making  fne 
final  adjudication,  pursuant  to  section  4, 
shall  consider  and  be  guided  by  the  decision 
of  the  Healing  case,  under  which  the  tribes 
have  Joint,  undivided,  and  equal  interests 
in  and  to  all  of  the  joint  use  area;  by  any 
partial  agreement  reached  by  the  parties 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  3;  by  the 
last  best  offer  for  a  complete  settlement  as 
a  part  of  the  negotiating  process  by  each 
of  the  tribes:  and  by  the  following: 

(a)  The  rights  and  interests,  as  defined 
In  the  Healing  case,  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  in  and 
to  that  portion  of  the  reservation  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  order  of  December 
16,  1882,  which  Is  known  as  land  manage- 
ment district  no.  6  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Hopl  Reservation")  shall  not  be 
reduced  or  limited  in  any  manner. 

(b)  The  boundary  lines  resulting  from  any 
partitioning  of  lands  in  the  Joint  use  area 
shall  be  established  so  as  to  Include  the 
higher  density  poptilatlon  areas  of  each  tribe 
within  the  portion  of  the  lands  partitioned 
to  such  tribe  to  minimi?*  and  avoid  undue 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  disruption 
insofar  as  practicable. 

(c)  In  any  division  of  the  surface  rights 
to  the  Joint  use  area,  reasonable  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  use  of  and  right  of 
access  to  identified  religious  shrines  for  the 
ntembers  of  each  tribe  on  the  reservation  of 
tlie  other  tribe  where  such  use  and  access 
are  for  religious  purposes. 

(d)  In  any  partition  of  the  surface  rights 
to  the  Joint  use  area,  the  lands  shell,  Inso- 


far as  is  practicable,  be  equal  in  acreage  and 
quality:  Provided,  That  if  stich  partition 
results  In  a  lesser  amount  of  acreage,  or 
value,  or  both  to  one  tribe  such  dlfTerenilal 
shall  be  fully  and  finally  compensable  to 
such  tribe  by  the  other  tribe.  The  value  of 
the  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  based  on  not  less  than  its  valtte 
with  improvements  and  its  grazing  capacity 
fully  restored :  Provided  further.  That,  In  the 
determination  of  compensation  for  any  such 
differential,  the  Federal  Government  shall 
jjay  any  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
particular  land  Involved  in  its  existing  state 
and  the  value  of  such  land  in  a  fully  restored 
state  which  results  from  damage  to  the  land 
which  the  District  Court  finds  attributable 
to  a  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  protection  where  such  protection  Is 
or  was  required  by  law  or  by  the  demands 
of  the  trust  relationship. 

(e)  Any  lands  partitioned  to  each  tribe 
in  the  joint  use  area  shall,  where  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  be  contiguous  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  each  such  tribe. 

If)  Any  boundary  line  between  lands  par- 
titioned to  the  two  tribes  In  the  Joint  use 
area  shall.  Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  follow 
teri-ain  which  will  facilitate  fencing  or  avoid 
the  need  for  fencing. 

(g)  Any  claim  the  Hopl  Tribe  may  have 
ri;ai)ist  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  an  accouniing 
of  all  sums  collected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe 
hince  September  17,  1957,  as  trader  license 
;ees  or  coinmLssions,  lease  rental  or  proceeds, 
or  other  similar  charges  for  doing  business 
or  lor  damages  in  the  vise  of  lands  within 
the  Joint  use  area,  shall  be  for  a  one-half 
sliaie  in  such  sums. 

(h)  Any  claim  the  Hopl  Tribe  may  have 
fl^jaiiist  tlie  Navajo  Tribe  for  the  determina- 
tion and  recovery  of  the  fah*  value  of  the 
grazing  and  agricultural  use  of  the  lands 
within  the  joint  use  area  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  and  its  Uidivldual  members,  since  Sep- 
tember 28,  1962,  shall  be  for  one-half  of  suoh 
value. 

Sec.  7.  Partition  of  the  surface  of  the  lands 
of  the  joint  use  area  shall  not  affect  the  Joint 
ownership  status  of  the  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
all  othei-  minerals  within  or  underlying  such 
lands.  All  such  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  other  mhi- 
erals  within  or  underlying  such  lauds  shall 
be  managed  Jointly  by  the  two  tribes,  sub- 
ject to  stipervislon  and  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  otherwise  required  by  law,  and  the 
proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  divided  between 
the  tribes,  share  and  share  alike. 

Sec.  8.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  in  trust  exclusively  for  the  Hopl  Tribe 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Hopl  Reservation  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing described  land  which  is  a  portion  of 
the  land  described  In  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934 
(48  Stiit.  960) : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  west  boundary 
of  the  reservation  established  by  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  December  16,  1882,  where  said 
botindary  is  intersected  by  the  right-of-way 
of  Unlied  St;ites  Route  160; 

thence  south  southwest  along  the  center- 
line  of  said  Route  160,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 8  miles  to  a  point  where  said  center- 
lUie  Intersects  the  township  Hue  between 
townships  32  and  33  north,  rau^e  12  east; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  approximately 
9  miles,  to  the  north  quarter  corner  of  sec- 
tion 4.  township  32  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  approximately 
414  miles  following  the  centerllnes  of  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  16,  21,  and  28  to  a  point  where 
said  boundary  Intersects  the  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Route  160; 

thence  southwesterly,  followhig  the  cen- 
terllne  of  United  States  Route  160,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  11  miles,  to  a  point 
where  said  centerline  Intersects  the  right- 
of-way  of   United  States  Route  89; 

thence  southerly,  following  the  centerline 
of  United  Stat>.-s  Route  89,  a  distance  of  ap- 
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proximately  11  miles,  to  the  south  boundary 
of  section  2.  township  29  north,  range  9  east 
(unsurveyed); 

thence  east  following  the  south  boundar- 
ies of  sections  2  and  1,  township  29  north, 
range  9  east,  sections  6,  6,  4,  and  so  forth, 
township  29  north,  range  10  east,  and  con- 
tinuing along  the  same  bearing  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  12,  township  29  north, 
range  11  east  (unsurveyed); 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  12,  township  29 
north,  range  1'   east   (unsurveyed); 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  18.  township  29 
north,  range  12  east   (unsurveyed); 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  18.  township  29 
north,  range   12  east   (unsurveyed); 

thence  east,  a  distance  ot  approximately 

9  miles,  following  the  section  lines,  unsur- 
veyed. on  the  south  boundaries  of  sections 
18.  17,  16,  and  so  forth  in  township  29  north, 
range  12  east  and  continuing  to  a  poUit 
where  said  section  lines  intersect  the  west 
boundary  of  the  reservation  established  by 
the  Executive  order  of  December  16,  1882; 

thence  due  north,  along  said  west  bound- 
ary, a  distance  of  approximately  27 'i  miles 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  allot  In  severalty  to  individual  Palute 
Inaiaiis.  not  now  members  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  who  are  located  within  the  area  de- 
scribed In  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934  (48  Stat. 
960) ,  and  who  were  located  within  such  area, 
or  are  direct  descendants  of  Palute  Indians 
who  were  located  within  such  area,  on  the 
date  of  such  Act.  land  in  quantities  as  spe- 
cified in  section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  8, 
1887  (24  Stat.  388).  as  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
331).  and  patents  shall  be  issued  to  them  for 
such  lands  having  the  legal  effect  and  declar- 
ing that  the  United  States  holds  such  land 
In  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  each 
allottee  and,  following  his  death,  of  his  heirs 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Stc.  10.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  9  and  subsection  (a)  of  section  17, 
any  lands  partitioned  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
pursuant  to  section  3  or  4  and  the  lands 
described  In  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934  (48 
Stat.  960),  except  the  lands  as  described  In 
section  8,  shall  be  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  exclusively  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
as  a  part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  9 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  17,  any  lands 
partitioned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  pursuant  to 
section  3  or  4  and  the  lands  as  described  In 
section  8  shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  exclusively  for  the  Hopl  Tribe  and  as 
a  part  of  the  Hopl  Reservation. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  250,- 
000  acres  of  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  within  the 
States  of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe:  Provided,  That  the  Navajo 
Tribe  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the  fair 
market  value  for  such  lands  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Such  lands  shall, 
if  possible,  be  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  the 
existing  Navajo  Reservation.  Title  to  such 
lands  which  are  contiguous  or  adjacent  to 
the  Navajo  Reservation  shall  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe 

(b)  Any  private  lands  the  Navajo  Tribe 
acquires  which   are  contiguous  or  adjacent 

10  the  NavRjo  Reservation  may  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  triist  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe:  Prorfdcd,  That  the  land 
acquired  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
250.000  acres. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
as  an  Independent  entity  In  the  executive 
branch  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Reloca- 


tion Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Conunlssion"). 

(b)  The  Conunlssion  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  sixty  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

(d)  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but 
bhall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  daily  rate  paid  a  GS-18  under 
the  General  Schedule  contained  In  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  (Uicludlng  time  In  travel)  or  portion 
thereof  during  which  such  member  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  A  member 
of  the  Commission  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation.  All  members  of 
tlie  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

(f)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Conunlssion 
shall  be  colled  by  the  Secretary  forthwith 
following  the  date  on  which  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  such  Conunlssion  are  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  under  this  Act.  but  in 
no  event  later  than  sixty  days  following  such 
tlate. 

(g)  Subje.'t  lo  such  rvile?  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
.■^taff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  f  150  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals. 

(h)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
furniiih,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  neces- 
sary administrative  and  housekeeping  serv- 
ices for  the  Commission. 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
v.'hen  the  President  determines  that  Its  func- 
tions have  been  fully  discharged. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Within  the  twenty-four  month 
period  following  the  date  of  issuance  of  an 
order  of  the  District  Court  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  or  4,  the  ComnUsslon  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  concerning 
the  relocation  of  households  and  members 
thereof  of  each  tribe,  and  their  personal  prop- 
erty. Including  livestock,  from  lands  parti- 
tioned to  the  other  tribe  pursuant  to  sections 
8  and  3  or  4. 

(b)  Such  report  shall  contain,  among 
other  matters,  the  following: 

(1)  the  names  of  all  members  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  who  reside  within  the  areas 
partitioned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  and  the  names 
of  all  members  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  who  reside 
within  the  areas  partitioned  to  the  Navajo 
Ttlbe;  and 

(2)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  habita- 
tions and  improvements  owned  by  the  beads 
of  households  Identified  by  the  Commission 
as  being  among  the  persons  named  in  clause 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Such  report  shall  Include  a  detailed 
plpn   providing   for   the    relocation   of    the 


households  and  their  members  Identified 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Such  plan  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "relocation  plan")  shall — 

(1)  be  developed  to  the  n>axlmtmi  extent 
feasible  In  consultation  with  the  persons 
Involved  In  such  relocation  and  appropriate 
representatives  of  their  tribal  councils; 

(2)  take  Into  account  the  adverse  social, 
economic,  cultural,  and  other  impacts  of 
relocation  on  persons  Involved  In  such  relo- 
cation and  be  developed  to  avoid  or  minimize, 
to  the  extent  possible,  such  Impacts; 

(3)  Identify  the  sites  to  which  such  house- 
holds shall  be  relocated,  including  the  dis- 
tance involved; 

(4)  assure  that  housli'\g  and  related  com- 
munity facilities  and  services,  such  eus  water, 
sewers,  roads,  schools,  and  health  facilities, 
for  such  households  shall  be  available  at 
their  relocation  sites:  and 

(5)  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  submission  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  proceed  with  voluntary  re- 
locations as  promptly  as  practicable  follow- 
ing its  first  meeting. 

Stc.  14.  (a)  Consistent  with  section  8  and 
the  order  of  the  District  Court  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3  or  4,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  relocate  pursuant 
to  Eectlon  8  and  such  order  all  households 
and  members  thereof  and  their  personal 
property.  Including  livestock,  from  any  lands 
partitioned  to  the  tribe  of  which  they  are  not 
members.  The  relocation  shall  take  place  In 
accordance  with  the  relocation  plan  and 
shall  be  completed  by  tlie  end  of  five  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  relocitlon  plan 
talies  effect.  No  further  settlement  of 
Navajo  Individuals  on  the  lands  partitioned 
to  the  Hopl  Tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
on  the  Hopl  Reservation  shall  be  permitted 
tniless  advance  approval  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  Is 
obtained.  No  further  settlement  of  Hopl  In- 
dividuals on  the  lands  partitioned  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  pursviant  to  this  Act  or  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  shall  be  permitted  unless 
advance  WTltten  approval  of  the  Navajo  Ttlbe 
is  obtained.  No  Individual  shall  hereafter  be 
allowed  to  Increase  the  number  of  livestock 
he  grazes  on  any  area  partitioned  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  the  tribe  of  which  he  Is  not  a 
member,  nor  shall  he  retain  any  grazing 
rights  in  any  such  area  subsequent  to  his 
relocation  therefrom. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  15,  the  Commission  shall 
make  payments  to  heads  of  households  Ider- 
tifled  In  the  report  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  upon  the  date  of  relocation  of  such 
households,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

(1)  the  sum  ot  $5,000  to  each  head  of  a 
household  who.  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  relo- 
cation plan,  contracts  with  the  Commission 
to  relocate: 

(2)  the  sum  of  $4,000  to  each  head  of  a 
household  who  Is  not  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ment provided  for  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section but  who,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
relocation  plan,  contracts  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  relocate; 

(3)  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  each  head  of  a 
household  who  Is  not  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection  but  who,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  relocation  plan,  contracts  with  the 
Commission  to  relocate;  and 

(4)  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  each  head  of  a 
household  who  Is  not  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ments prgvlded  for  In  clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection  but  who,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  four  years  after  the  effective  date 
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of  the  relocation  plan,  contracts  wltU  the 
Commission  to  relocate. 

(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  or  for  any  person  who, 
later  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  moved  Into  an  area 
partitioned  pursuant  to  section  8  or  section  3 
or  4  to  a  tribe  of  which  be  is  not  a  member. 

Snc.  15.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pur- 
chase from  the  head  of  each  household  whose 
household  Is  required  to  relocate  under  the 
t<^nr.3  of  this  Act  the  habitation  and  other 
improvements  owned  by  him  on  the  area 
from  wblcb  he  Is  required  to  move.  The  pur- 
chase price  shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  habitation  and  Improvements  as  deter- 
mined luider  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  13. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  payments  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
tlie  Commission  shall : 

(1)  reimbtu-se  each  head  of  a  household 
whose  household  Is  required  to  relocate  pur- 
suaiit  to  this  Act  for  the  actual  reasonable 
movuig  expenses  of  the  household  as  If  the 
household  members  were  displaced  persons 
under  section  202  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
AsAJstanco  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894); 

(2)  pay  to  each  head  of  p.  household  whose 
liousehoiid  Is  required  to  relocate  pursuant  to 
this  Act  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  habitation  and 
Unprovcmeuts  ptirchased  u:'der  subsectlcn 
(a)  of  this  section,  equals  the  rcuionable  cost 
of  a  decent,  safe,  aud  .ssnltary  icp)!\cement 
d'.v*>lllng  adi?quate  to  arrommodr\te  sxich 
household:  Provided.  That  the  additional 
pft^inent  authorized  by  thl.s  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  excfcd  iVI.OOO  for  a  houscliold  of 
three  or  ieas  and  no.,  mote  than  $25,000  i'or 
a  household  of  four  or  more,  except  that  the 
Commbwsiou  may.  after  consultation  with  the 
SecretaJT^  of  Hotui.ig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, B)inually  Increase  or  decrease  such 
limitations  to  rcGect  ch.-oigss  In  housing  de- 
velopment and  construction  costs,  other  than 
costs  of  land,  diirinj:  tbe  precediiig  year: 
frorided  jurther.  That  the  additional  pay- 
meat  autiiotlzed  by  Uxls  MUb.secUou  shall 
be  made  only  lo  a  head  of  a  household  re- 
quired to  relocate  pursuant  to  this  Act  who 
ptu*chaEes  and  occupies  such  replacement 
dwelling  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
lie  receives  from  the  Commission  final  pay- 
ment for  the  habitation  and  Improvements 
purchased  under  subaectluu  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  on  the  date  on  which  5uch  household 
moves  fiom  such  habitation,  whichever  is  the 
later  date.  The  paj-ments  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwellings  adequate  to  ac- 
commodate the  houseiioids  relocated  pnv- 
cuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  lu  Implementing  subsection  ^b)  of  this 
section,  tho  Commission  shall  establish 
standards  consistent  with  those  e.3tabllshed 
in.  the  Implementation  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894). 
No  p.:yment  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
tecHoa  to  or  for  any  person  who,  later  than 
one  yew  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  moved  Into  an  area  partitioned  pur- 
buant  to  section  8  or  section  3  or  4  to  a  tribe 
of  wiiich  he  Is  not  a  member. 

Cd)  The  Commission  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  housing  for  each  house- 
hold eligible  for  payments  under  this  section 
l;j  one  of  the  following  manners: 

tl)  Should  any  head  of  household  apply 
for  and  become  a  participant  or  homebuyer 
ni  a  mutual  help  housing  or  other  home- 
ov.ncrship  opportunity  project  undertake!! 
vmder  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
3W7  (50  Stat.  888),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
-401),  or  In  any  other  federally  assisted 
iio-islng  program  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
l.s'-:ed.  the  amounts  payable  with  respect  to 


such  household  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  and  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  ^all  be  paid 
to  the  local  hotislng  agency  or  sponsor  In- 
volved as  a  voluntary  equity  paj-ment  and 
shall  be  credited  against  the  outstanding 
Indebtedness  or  ptircbase  price  of  the  house- 
hold's home  In  the  project  in  a  manner  which 
will  accelerate  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible the  achievement  by  that  household  of 
debt  free  homeowuership. 

(2)  Should  any  head  of  household  wish 
to  purchase  or  have  constructed  a  dwelling 
which  the  Commission  determines  is  decent, 
safe,  sanitary,  and  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  household,  the  amounts  payable  with 
respect  to  such  household  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  paid  to  such  head  of  hoxisehold  In  con- 
nection with  such  purchase  or  construction 
In  a  manner  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines will  assure  the  use  of  the  funds  for 
such  purpose. 

(3)  Should  any  head  of  household  not 
make  timely  arrangements  for  relocation 
housing,  or  should  any  head  of  household 
elect  and  enter  into  an  agreement  to  have 
the  Commission  construct  or  acquire  a  home 
for  the  household,  the  Commission  may  use 
the  amounts  payable  with  respect  to  such 
household  imder  paragraph  (2)  of  subaec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section  and  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  the  construction 
or  acquisition  (including  enlargement  or  re- 
habilitation If  necessary)  of  a  home  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  such  household:  Provided, 
THSt^the  Commission  may  combine  the 
funds  for  any  number  of  such  households 
into  one  or  more  accounts  from  which  the 
costs  of  such  construction  or  acquisition 
may  bo  paid  on  a  project  basis  and  the  funds 
in  such  account  or  accounts  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  fxirther. 
That  the  title  to  each  home  constructed  or 
acquired  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  vested  In  the  head 
of  the  household  for  which  It  was  construct- 
ed or  acquired  upon  occupancy  by  such 
household,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  such 
home  being  located  on  land  held  in  tru-st 
by  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  dwellings  and  other  Improvements 
acqtiired  or  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  such  manner.  Including  resale  of  such 
dwellings  and  hnprovements  to  members  of 
the  tribe  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  at  prices  no  higher  than  the  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  costs,  as  best  effects 
section  8  aiid  the  order  of  tne  District  Coiu't 
pursuant  to  section  3  or  4. 

Sec.  16.  (?.)  The  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay 
to  the  Hopl  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  all  use  by 
I.'avajo  Individuals  of  any  lauds  partitioned 
to  the  Hopl  Tribe  pursuant  to  sections  8  and 
3  or  4  s^'bsequent  to  the  date  of  the  parti- 
tion thereof. 

(b)  The  Hopl  Tribe  .'^hall  pay  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  all  use  by  Hopl 
Individuals  of  any  lands  partitioned  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  sections  8  and 
3  or  4  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  parti- 
tion thereof. 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect the  title,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of 
lands  heretofore  allotted  to  Hopl  and  Navajo 
Indlvldtials  for  which  patents  have  been  Is- 
sued. Such  Hopl  Individuals  living  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Jtxrlsdlctlon  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  such 
Navajo  individuals  living  on  the  Hopl  Res- 
ervation shall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Hopl  Tribe. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shiUl  require  the 
relocation  from  any  area  partitioned  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  of  the  household  of  any 
Navajo  or  Hopl  individual  who  Is  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  ->uch  area 


or  to  prevent  such  employees  or  tlieir  house- 
holds from  residing  In  such  areas  in  the 
futiu«:  Provided,  TixaX  any  such  Federal  em- 
ployee who  would,  except  for  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  be  relocated  tmder  the 
terms  of  this  Act  may  elect  to  be  so 
relocated. 

6bc.  18  (a)  Either  tribe,  acting  through 
the  chairman  of  Its  tribal  council,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  including  all  villages, 
clans,  and  Individual  members  thereof.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  commence  or  defend  in 
the  District  Cotu-t  an  action  or  actions 
against  the  other  tribe  for  the  following  pur- 
poses if  such  action  or  actions  are  not  set- 
tled pursuant  to  section  3  or  4: 

( 1 )  for  an  accounting  of  all  sums  collected 
by  either  tribe  since  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1957  as  trader  license  fees  or  com- 
missions, lease  proceeds,  or  other  similar 
charges  for  the  doing  erf  business  or  the  use 
of  lands  wltMn  the  joint  use  area,  and  Judj^- 
ment  for  one-half  of  all  sums  so  collected, 
and  not  paid  to  the  other  tribe,  together 
with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  compounded  annually;  and 

(2)  for  the  determination  and  recover 
of  the  fair  value  of  the  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural use  by  either  tribe  and  Its  Indivldii." 
members  .since  the  28th  day  of  Septembe- 
1962  of  the  undivided  one-half  Interest  o; 
tlie  other  tribe  la  the  lands  within  the  Jol;r. 
\iso  area,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  centtim  per  annum  compounUeci 
annually,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  the 
tribes  are  tenants  In  common  of  such  lanes. 

(b)  Neither  laches  nor  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations shall  constitute  a  defense  to  anv 
action  authorized  by  this  Act  for  exlstiiih 
claims  if  commenced  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  one  hundj<.^ 
and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  lssuan<  - 
of  an  order  of  the  District  Court  purbuani 
to  section  3  or  4,  whichever  1«  later. 

(c)  Either  tribe  may  institute  such  further 
criguial.  ancillary,  or  supplementary  action-: 
against  the  other  tribe  as  may  be  neces-sai  v 
or  desirable  to  instire  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  reservation  lands  of  the 
tribes  by  the  tribes  axid  the  members  thereof, 
and  to  fully  accomplish  all  objects  and  pm  - 
poses  of  this  Act.  Such  actions  may  be  coro- 
menced  in  the  District  Court  by  either  tril)c 
against  the  other.  actUig  through  the  chah- 
mau  of  it«  tribal  council,  for  and  on  behali 
of  the  tribe.  Including  all  villages,  clan.s.  R'ld 
Individual  members  thereof. 

(d)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  an  i.i- 
dispeusable  party  to  any  action  or  actloc.r 
commenced  pursuant  to  this  section.  Any 
judgment  or  judgments  by  the  District  Court 
in  such  action  or  actioi?s  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  claim  or  claims  agaiiist  tli': 
United  SUtes. 

<e)  Ail  appli&ible  provisional  ar.d  iinal 
remedies  and  special  proceedings  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  all  other  remedies  and  processes  avail- 
able for  the  enforcement  and  collection  o; 
Judgments  in  the  district  courts  of  tlie  United 
States  may  be  used  in  the  enforcement  and 
collection  of  judgments  obtained  p-u-si-iiiit 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  pro^l- 
slou  of  this  Act.  or  any  order  of  the  District 
Com't  pursuant  to  section  3  or  4.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  and  directed  to  im- 
mediately commence  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers of  all  the  livestock  now  being  grazed 
upon  the  lands  within  the  Joint  use  area 
and  complete  such  reductions  to  caiTying 
capacity  of  such  lands,  as  determined  by  the 
ti.sual  range  capacity  standards  as  established 
by  the  Secretary  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  in- 
stitute such  conservation  practices  and  meth- 
CHls  within  stich  area  as  are  necessary  to  re- 
store the  grazing  potential  of  such  area  to 
the  maxiiiunn  extent  feasible. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  tlie 
survey,  iDcation  of  monuments,  and  fencing 
of  boi-.ndsries  of  .  1  >  the  lands  as  described 
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ill  section  8,  and  (2),  upon  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  an  order  of  the  District  Court  pur- 
suant to  section  3  or  4,  any  lands  partitioned 
pursuant  to  section  3  or  4. 

Sec.  20.  The  members  of  the  Hopl  Tribe 
sh.Hll  have  perpetual  use  of  Cliff  Spring  an 
siiown  on  USGS  7'i  minute  Quad  named  Toh 
^e  Zhonnle  Spring,  Arizona,  Navajo  County, 
tinted  1968;  and  located  1.250  feet  west  and 
2(10  feet  south  of  the  intersection  of  36  de- 
grees. 17  minutes,  30  seconds  north  latitude 
and  110  degrees,  9  minutes  west  longitude, 
fls  a  shrine  for  religious  ceremonial  purpose.s, 
together  with  the  right  to  gather  branches 
of  flr  trees  growing  within  a  2-mile  radius  of 
sjiid  spring  for  u.se  in  such  religious  cere- 
monies, and  the  fxu"ther  right  of  ingress, 
egress,  and  regress  between  the  Hopl  Reser- 
vation and  said  spring.  The  Hopl  Tribe  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  fence  said  spring  upon 
the  boundary  line  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  |>oint  on  the  36  degrees.  17 
minutes,  30  seconds  north  latitude  600  feet 
west  of  its  intersection  with  110  degrees,  0 
minutes  west  longitude,  the  point  of  be- 
j;inning; 

thence  nortli  46  degrees  west,  500  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  rim  top  at  elevation  6,900  feet: 

thence  southwesterly  1.200  feet  (in  a 
.•straight  line)  following  the  6,900  feet  con- 
tour; 

thence  south  46  degrees  east,  600  feet; 

thence  north  38  degrees  east,  1,300  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  23.8  acres  more  or 
less:  Provided.  That,  if  and  when  such  spring 
is  fenced,  the  Hopl  Tribe  shall  pipe  the  water 
tlierefrom  to  the  edge  of  the  boundary  as 
hereinabove  described  for  tlie  \)se  of  residents 
of  the  area.  The  natural  stand  of  fir  trees 
within  such  2-mlle  radius  shall  be  conserved 
if>r  such  religious  purpose.s. 

Sec.  21.  Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  reasonable  provision  for  the 
use  of  and  right  of  access  to  identified  re- 
ligious shrines  for  the  members  of  each  tribe 
on  the  reservation  of  the  other  tribe  where 
such  use  and  access  are  for  religious  purposes. 

Sec.  22.  The  availability  of  financial  as- 
sistance or  funds  paid  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  not  be  considered  as  income  or  resources 
or  otherwise  utilized  as  the  basis  (1)  for 
denying  a  household  or  member  thereof  par- 
ticipation in  any  federally  assisted  housing 
progranx  or  (2)  for  denying  or  reducing  the 
hnancial  assistance  or  other  benefits  to  which 
such  household  or  member  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  under  the  Social  Securitv  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
program.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
income  taxes. 

Sec.  23.  The  Navajo  and  Hop!  Tribes  are 
hereby  authorized  to  e.Kchajige  lands  which 
are  part  of  their  respective  reservations. 

Sec.  24.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person, 
entity  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
'emalnder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
tliereby. 

Sec.  25.  (aMD  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ijig  out  the  provisions  of  section  15,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $31,500,000. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  'at  of  section  19, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
i:ot  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 

I3>  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (bi  of  section  19. 
1  here  is  hereby  authorUed  to  be  appropriated 
1  ot  to  exceed  $500,000. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
piovisions  of  subsection  ibi  of  section  14. 
tliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
!iot  to  exceed  $5,500,000. 

(5)  There  is  hereby  aiuliorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  not  to  exceed  $500  ')00 
ti.r  the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

(61  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated   not    to    exceed    .■!.o00.000   for    the 


services  and  expenses  of  the  Mediator  and 
the  assistants  and  consultants  retained  by 
him:  Provided,  That,  any  contrary  provision 
of  law  notwithstanding,  until  such  time  as 
funds  are  appropriated  and  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  authorization,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  serv- 
ices and  expenses  of  the  Mediator  from  any 
other  appropriated  fu.nds  available  to  him 
and  to  reimburse  such  appropriations  when 
funds  are  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  att- 
thorizatlon,  such  reimbursement  to  be  cred- 
ited to  appropriations  currently  available  at 
the  time  of  receipt  thereof. 

(b)  The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorizations  provided  in  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  until  e.xpended. 

Mr,  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  for  an 
opening  statement  and,  thereafter,  I 
shall  yield  to  the  two  Senators  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mi".  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Certainly,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  regular  order?  Under  the  calendar, 
what  is  the  regular  order  of  business? 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  does  not  come  out 
of  my  time,  this  parliamentary  inquu'y. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  Indian  matter  before  us  is  the  regu- 
lar order. 

If  the  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota 
V  ould  like  to  know  what  would  happen  in 
response  to  a  call  for  the  regular  order, 
the  Parliamentarian  advLses  that  the 
answer  is 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  would  be  different. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  under- 
stand the  answer  would  be  different. 

Mi-.  ABOUREZK.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order,  because  I  imderstand  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  conference  report  was  to 
come  up  before  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  call 
for  the  regular  order  v.'ould  require  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  E.xport-Import  Bank  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
wH'  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  time  not  be  charged 
against  the  Senator's  time.  Will  tlie  Sena- 
tor withhold  his  calling  for  the  regular 
order,  which  he  can  do  until  this  after- 
noon, until  the  Senator  makes  his  open- 
ing statement,  and  someone  on  the  other 
side  makes  an  opening  statement  on  this 
bill?  The  Senator  from  Montana  was 
about  to  start  his  opening  statement  and 
he  has  been   unable   to  complete   it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  withdraw — and  if  I  do  withdraw  I  shall 
.say  so  in  a  minute — I  have  another  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Who  controls  the 
time  on  tiie  particular  Nava,1o-Hopi 
thing?  Who  controls  the  time  on  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th3  Chair 
is  advi.sed  that  presently  tlie  time  is  con- 
trolled between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana   (Mr.  Metcalf'   and 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Then  I  will  withdraw 
my  call  for  the  regular  order  imder  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  the 
regular  order  will  be  called  for  after  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  he  wants  to  use  it. 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  the  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the  sit- 
uation at  thi.s  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  situ- 
ation is  up  in  the  air  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  why  I  made 
the  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  called  for,  and  that 
has  been  suspended  temporarily,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  now  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  to  pursue  his 
right  to  call  for  the  regular  order,  and 
has  proposed  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, the  Chair  thinks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  have 
the  right  to  call  for  the  regular  order, 
because  it  was  my  understanding — and  I 
thought  I  had  an  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  which  I 
find  I  did  not  have,  and  it  is  the  fault 
of  both  of  us,  insofar  as  misunderstand- 
ing each  other  yesterday  is  concerned — 
but  it  had  been  my  intention  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  Export-Import 
Bank  conference  report  as  the  first  order 
of  business  today.  It  is  a  privileged 
matter. 

Then  I  had  indicated  to  the  Senate 
that  around  the  hour  of  12 :30  or  1  o'clock 
it  would  be  my  Intention  to  lay  aside  the 
Export-Import  Bank  conference  report 
and  take  up  the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  bill. 
However,  I  was  informed  while  in  my 
office  that  the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  bill 
had  been  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

Therefore,  I  was  waiting  until  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  had  completed  his  state- 
ment so  that  I  could  engage  in  this  col- 
loquy and  this  explanation. 

I  would  hope  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  up  the  Export-Import  Bank  con- 
ference report  at  least  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  see  what  progress,  if  any,  can  be 
made,  and  then  to  lay  it  aside  and  take 
up  the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  bill  at  that 
time  to  see  what  progress  can  be  made 
there. 

I  would  inform  the  Senate  that  prior 
to  rece.'is  I  had  intended  to  call  up  the 
Navajo-Hopi  bill,  but  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  at  his  request,  I  must 
say,  it  was  put  over  until  we  returned 
from  the  election  recess. 

I  had  also  intended  to  bring  it  up  yes- 
terday afternoon,  but  after  consulting 
with  several  Senators  who  were  in- 
terested on  the  side  against  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  I  agreed  that 
it  would  be  taken  up  today. 

So  I  hope  that,  even  though  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
i.s  perfectly  within  his  riglits  in  calling 
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for  the  regular  order,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  and  one  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER),  (Mr.  FANNIN ) ,  to  Complete 
their  remarks,  to  then  go  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  conference  report,  and  after 
a  couple  of  hours  return  to  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  Indian  bill.  In  that  way  I  would  be 
keeping 

Mr.  METCALP.  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
colleague  from  Montana,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  my  colleagues  from  Arizona. 
I  believe  that  we  would  prefer  to  make 
oiu'  opening  statements  and  have  con- 
tinuous action  on  the  Navajo-Hopi  bill. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Insists  on  regular  order,  we  would  prefer 
to  set  this  aside  at  this  time  and  take  it 
up  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  the 
majority  leader  had  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

I  would  rather  have  a  continuous  de- 
bate and  discussion  than  to  interrupt 
after  our  opening  statements. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President,  a 
pariiamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  there  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  made  a 
imanimous-consent  request,  that  may 
have  been  changed  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned as  the  result  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wlthdiaw  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
noted,  the  unanimous  request  has  been 
withdrawn.  What  is  the  wish  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  would  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota — we  have  discussed  this 
matter  earlier — agree  at  this  time  to  my 
suggestion? 

That  is  all  it  is;  the  Senator  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights.  I  want  to  make  that 
very  plain.  Bi't  we  are  In  a  dilemma  due 
to  misunderstandings  and  a  backward 
turning  of  priorities  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
fina  some  way  to  get  out  of  it  with  some 
good  grace. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  Intend  to  caU  for 
re^rular  order,  and  I  want  to  state  that 
when  the  majority  leader  and  I  talked 
the  other  day,  the  agreement — at  least 
according  to  how  I  understand  it — was 
that  he  would  not  call  up  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  bill  until  after  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  His  under.standing 
was  that  he  would  call  up  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  deal  with  it  for  a  time, 
and  then  bring  up  the  Navajo-Hopi  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  was  a  distinct  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  both  of  us. 

In  view  of  that,  however,  I  did  relin- 
quish some  rights  on  yesterday,  contin- 
g.?nt  upon  the  luiderstanding  I  had,  and 
•-e':ause  I  gave  up  those  rights  I  want  to 
jtate  to  the  m.ajority  leader  and  to  the 
Senate  that  I  intend  to  ask  for  regular 
(jidfr  and  hope  that  the  Export-Import 


Bank  bill  will  be  completed  before  we 
bring  up  the  Navajo-Hopi  bill  and  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  with  the  agree- 
ment that  none  of  this  comes  out  of  our 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  It  is  not 
coming  out  of  the  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) ,  who  formerly  had  control  of 
the  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  been  held 
up  passing  on  this  legislation  now  for 
several  months.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  In  mind.  I  knew  he  was  pre- 
pared to  come  on  the  floor  and  defend 
his  amendments. 

I  dislike  very  much  what  has  taken 
place,  because  it  was  my  understanding 
with  the  leader  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill  would  be  laid  aside  at  12:30 
and  we  would  proceed  on  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  bUl. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  delay  this 
until  the  final  passage  of  Export-Import, 
I  will  remind  him  that  could  be  after  the 
Thanksgiving  recess  and  I  think  we  put 
this  off  too  long. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  motives  are 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  I 
think  it  is  time  we  acted  on  this  and 
not  be  dillydallying,  putting  it  off  on 
parliamentary  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  my  hands  are  tied. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well.  I  would  Uke  to 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  we  will  take  up 
and  complete  this  bill  today. 

Is  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  try  to  delay  this  bill 
and  prevent  its  passing  today  or  vmtil 
after  the  Thanksgiving  recess? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  My  intention  is  to 
allow  the  Export-Import  bill  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  Navajo-Hopi  bill  is 
brought  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield, 
if  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  does 
have  the  floor. 

May  I  say  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  conference  report  is  in  vei-y  seri- 
ous trouble;  that  there  will  be  strenuous 
effort  to  defeat  the  conference  report 
or  to  send  it  back  to  conference  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  amendments  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate  be,  once  again.  Incor- 
porated. 

May  I  point  out  also  tiiat  there  is  an 
expiration  date  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  30th  of  this  month,  I  believe. 
After  that,  its  legislative  fimctions  will 
be  in  limbo,  if  not  lost. 

But  again  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  talk 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  at  his  request  did  put  over 
the  pending  legislation  from  sometime 
prior  to  the  election  day  recess  witli 
the  understanding  that  it  would  Ije  taken 
up  after  we  returned  from  tlie  election 
day  recess,  and  with  the  further  under- 


standing with  the  Senator's  concur- 
rence— and  he  can  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrrong — that  there  would  be  a  time  limi- 
tation attached  to  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  I  have  stated  on  several 
occasions  since  the  Senate  has  returned, 
first,  that  the  pending  bill  would  be  taken 
up  on  Monday  of  the  2d  week  of  our 
return.  In  response  to  some  requests,  I 
deferred  that  until  Tuesday  and  the 
result  is  that  we  now  have  reached  an 
impasse,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  calling  for  the 
regular  order  is  entirely  within  his  rights. 
But  I  think  that  the  record  should  be 
laid  out  on  all  the  facts  insofar  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  in  his  capacity  as 
majority  leader  understands  them  and 
comprehends  them. 

It  Is  unforttmate  that  on  yesterday 
when  I  had  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  we 
mutually  misunderstood  each  other,  but 
we  did  It  In  good  faith. 

I  would  hope  that  some  means  could 
be  found,  so  that  this  matter  could  be 
taken  up  before  we  recess  tomorrow  and 
I  do  so  not  only  because  of  an  interest 
in  the  legislation  itself,  but  also  becau'-e 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  misled  the  Senate 
and  I  do  not  like  to  mislead  the  Senate 
or  any  Senator  on  any  occasion. 

But  because  of  factors  enumerated,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  the  majority  leader  has 
no  power  at  this  time  to  change  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  facts  as  stated 
by  the  majority  leader  are  correct.  We 
did  agree  that  this  bill  would  be  brought 
up  after  the  election  recess,  which  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  it  will  be;  and  that 
there  was  a  time  agreement  anived  at, 
and  we  did  agree  upon  a  time  limitatio:i. 
Tlie  f  suits  are  ab.solutely  correct. 

I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Is  it  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  Mr.  President,  that  there  has  been 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
will  complete  the  conference  report  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  before  we  can 
take  up  the  Navajo-Hopi  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere  has 
been  no  agreement  such  as  that  posed  or 
o.uestioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  required 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chaii'  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  a  call  for  tlie  regular  does,  indeed, 
place  the  Export-Impoit  Bank  bill  before 
the  Senate  as  the  order  of  business. 

The  disposition  of  that  measure,  of 
course,  is  then  up  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  5'ield  further,  I  will  at  an 
appropriate  time  endeavor  to  get  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate — it 
takes  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  the 
Export- Import  Bank  conference  repoi-t — 
so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  return  to 
what  is  still  the  pending  business,  and  I 
think  I  should  sei-ve  notice  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  a 
parliamentary  inquu-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Ml-.  METCALF.  Well,  what  is  the  x-ule? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  I  be  in  or- 
der to  move  that  the  Export-Im.oort 
Bank  legislation  be  laid  aside? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  Hopl  Iiidlan  bill 
is  in  order.  The  Chair  is  advised  it  does 
not  require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Aii- 
zona  would  not  make  tliat  request,  only 
because  it  is  usually  considered  a  lead- 
ership function  nnd  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  that  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  But,  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  I  feel  that  the  efforts  are 
going  to  be  continued  to  defeat  this  bill 
in  any  way  it  can  be  defeated.  If  that  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  I  think  he  ought  to  state  it  in 
the  Chamber.  He  has  repeatedly  offered 
his  objections  to  the  con.sJderation  of 
this  bill.  Either  we  are  going  to  consider 
it.  or  we  are  not. 

This  Export-Impoit  confeience  report 
is  not  going  to  be  settled  by  tomorrow 
night,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  fully  aware  of 
that.  It  looks  like  a  lot  of  us  are  going 
to  be  deprived  of  ThanksgivUig  with  our 
families  at  home. 

I  thmk  this  is  a  very  Important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  tio  not  like  any  Senator 
holding  it  up. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi .  President,  in  defer- 
ence to  fair  play,  I  would  hope  tliat  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  let  us  proceed  with  this 
legislation.  I  just  remind  him  that  it 
was  held  up  in  committee,  at  his  request, 
for  many  days.  I  happened  to  have  been 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bUl,  and  I 
reported  the  bill  on  September  25,  with 
•  he  luiderstanding  tliat  we  were  going 
to  go  forward  with  it.  I  happened  to 
have  been  absent  at  the  time  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
was  here  and  handled  the  matter.  At  that 
time  I  talked  to  the  distinguislied 
majority  leader.  He  said  immedately 
after  the  recess  this  legislation  would 
'oe  considered.  That  was  a  commitment 
I  felt  was  made.  I  went  ahead  and  agreed 
that  this  wa.s  fine,  and  that  v.e  should 
go  forward  on  that  basis. 

But  here  we  are,  witliout  any  connec- 
tioii  whatsoever  between  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  this  legislation.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  holding  this 
back.  I  would  just  implore  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
to  consider  just  exactly  v.hat  is  involved. 
If  he  wants  to  go  along  with  delaying 
tactics  I  tiiink  it  is  very  detrimental 
to  his  cause.  At  the  same  time,  if  that 
i.=i  his  desire.  I  see  that  he  can  cause 
some  delay. 

I  just  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
an  effort  in  futility,  to  talk  about  the 
Export-Import  Bank  without  having  any 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering.  Holding  it  back 
seems  just  ludicrous.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
give  further  consideration  to  his  point 
of  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  regular  order  a  number  of 

times 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  I  will. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  con- 
ceiTiing  the  suggestion  of  a  motion  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ai'i- 
zona,  which  I  have  indicated  is  normally 
a  leadership  function  and  which  I  said 
I  would  not  offer,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  I  will  offer  It  at  this  time.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  motion  is  debatable,  and 
that  the  debate  might  go  on  all  after- 
noon and  into  tomorrow.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  would. 

Rather  than  make  the  motion.  I  tiiink 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily, and  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1121,  H.R. 
10337. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  report. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  is  that  legislation.  Mr 
President  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliis  i.'  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  legislation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
that  order  be  maintained  in  the  gallery 
rit  all  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point, 
1-,  well  taken.  We  will  have  no  commen- 
tary from  the  gallery. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  what  i.'^ 
the  ruling  on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  it  and  then  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  some  of  his  colloofiucs  has  with- 
held it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  he  withheld  it. 
Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Surely. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  the 
Navajo-Hopi  bill  be  biought  up  on  Mon- 
day next,  if  anybody  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  ))o\v  havt* 
an  ultimatum  laid  down  before  us  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  who  has 
not  explained  why  he  wants  to  delay 
this.  We  have  a  number  of  Hopi  Indians 
who  traveled  2,500  miles  to  be  here  today. 
Senator  Fannin  and  I  have  changed  our 
plans  to  be  here  today.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  some  logical 
explanation  as  to  why  he  has  continued 
to  object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  why 
he  has  put  every  obstacle  in  its  path  that 
he  could,  maybe  he  has  reason  enough 
that  we  can  imderstand  it.  But  it  is  most 
difficult  to  imderstand. 

If  the  ultimatum  is  that  regardless  of 
the  leadership's  desires,  regardless  of 
either  party's  desire,  one  Senator  is  go- 
ing to  run  this  body,  then  I  guess  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  give  in  to  him.  I  do 
not  like  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 


kota. As  I  understand  it,  the  first  order 
of  business  after  the  morning  hour  of 
Monday  next  will  be  the  calling  up  of  the 
Navajo-Hopi  bill  imder  the  luianimous- 
consent  agreement  previously  eiitered 
into,  with  a  limitation  of  time,  as  modi- 
fled  by  transferring  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  cMr.  GoldvvAteri 
to  me  for  the  handling  of  the  bill,  as  far 
as  the  majority  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  intended  to  say  that  the 
Navajo-Hopi  bill  would  be  brought  up 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  rather  than  the  moni- 
ing  hour. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes;  morning  busuiess. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  the  request  as  follows:  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  tlie  Navajo- 
Hopi  bill  be  the  pending  business  on 
Monday  next  following  the  close — Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  defer  to  tlic 
majority  leader  since  that  is  his  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  On  Monda.\ ,  fol- 
lowing morning  business — reluctantly.  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership  in  Uiis 
respect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  Monday  next,  December  2,  Calendar 
No.  1121.  H.R,  10337,  which  is  still  the 
liending  busine.ss,  be  made  the  pending 
business  at  tliat  time;  that  in  the  mean- 
time. H.R.  10337  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily, until  Monday  next,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Exjwrt- 
Impoit  Bank  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  vo- 
.sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shoiUd  like  to  fin- 
i.-;h,  first. 

That  on  Monday  next.  H.R.  10337,  tii.> 
.so-called  Navajo-Hopi  bill,  remain  the 
pending  business  until  completed:  and 
that,  in  accoidance  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, no  votes  occur  before  4  p.m.  on 
Monday,  though  they  may  be  piled  up  in 
the  meantime,  as  was  the  case  on  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  subject  to  tho 
same  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  time  agreement  i-« 
still  in  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  the  time  agree- 
ment is  still  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'jjection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  started 
to  make  an  opening  statement  in  suppori 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
jnittee  on  the  Navajo-Hopi  settlement 
bin  H.R.  10337.  Tiie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Abourtzk'  nsisted  that  the 
bill  be  set  aside  and  a  tuianimous  consent 
agreement  was  reached  to  take  H.R 
10337  up  Monday,  December  2.  1974,  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business.  Inasr.iucli  as  I  was 
interrupted  in  the  presentation  of  my 
opening  statement.  I  now  ask  unanimotk^ 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
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at  this  point  in  its  entirely  In  order  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  be  In- 
formed as  to  the  issues  to  be  debated  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

OPENING    STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    METCALF 
ON    H.R.     10337 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  by  vot- 
ing to  approve  the  pendmg  measure,  this 
body  has  a  priceless  opportunity  to  cor- 
lect  an  injustice  inflicted  on  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  people  which  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  Federal  Government's 
failure  to  fulfill  its  solemn  moral  and 
legal  responsibilities  to  these  two  tribes. 

At  issue  are  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  two  tribes  to  two  areas.  The  first 
area,  known  as  the  joint  use  area,  is  ap- 
proximately 1.8  million  acres  of  land  in 
northern  Arizona  which  comprise  a 
major  portion  of  the  original  2.5  million 
acre  reservation  established  by  an  1882 
Executive  order  for,  as  the  order  states, 
"the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Moqui 
(now  the  Hopi)  Tribe  and  such  other 
Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon." 

The  second  subject  of  dispute  is  ap- 
proximately 8.2  million  acres  in  the  area 
established  pursuant  to  the  1934  act  as 
a  reservation  for  the  Navajo  "and  such 
other  Indians  as  are  already  settled 
tliereon."  This  second  dispute  is  fo- 
cused on  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  the  area  known  as  Moencopi. 

The  origins  of  these  disputes  are  rooted 
deep  in  this  Nation  s  history  predating 
by  many  years  the  1882  Executive  order 
and  1934  act.  The  Hopl  Tribe  has  en- 
joyed continuous  aboriginal  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  all  the  lands  m  question  since 
approximately  A.D.  600.  Although  the 
time  of  entry  of  the  Navajo  people  into 
the  Southwest  is  in  question,  available 
evidence  indicates  that  they  were  settled 
in  northern  New  Mexico  as  early  as 
1500.  Eventually,  the  Navajo,  a  nomadic 
people,  spread  out  from  this  area  into 
other  parts  of  what  is  now  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah.  As  a  result  of  this 
constant  process  of  migration  and  settle- 
ment, the  Navajo  came  to  surround  the 
Hopi  and  occupy  and,  by  strength  of 
numbers,  gain  control  of  the  disputed 
areas. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  long- 
standing dispute  on  the  flist  of  these 
areas — the  joint  use  area — the  Congress 
enacted  the  act  of  July  22,  1958,  author- 
izing each  tribe  to  institute  or  defend  an 
action  against  the  other  before  a  special 
three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  District  of 
Court  of  Arizona  for  a  determination  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  tribes 
in  the  area.  In  1962,  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Arizona  reached  a  deci- 
sion on  the  resulting  suit.  This  decision 
reported  as  Healing  v.  Jones  t210  F, 
Supp.  125),  found,  among  other  things, 
that  "the  virtual  exclusion  of  Hopi  In- 
dians" from  tlie  joint  use  area  was  the 
result  of,  first  Hopi  "fear  of  the  en- 
circlhig  Navajos  and  inability  to  cope 
with  Navajo  pressure,"  and,  second, 
■■illegal"  administrative  actions  extend- 
ing fi-om  1937  to  1958.  Piincipal  among 
the  court's  conclusions  was  that  the  two 
tribes  possess  "joint,  undivided,  and 
equal  rights"  to  the  area.  The  Healing  v. 


Jones  (373  U.S.  758)  decisioia  was  af- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Com't  in 
1963. 

Despite  this  decision,  however,  the  dis- 
pute has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  was  the 
district  court's  finding  In  the  Healing 
decision  that  it  did  not  possess  the  au- 
thority to  partition  the  joint  use  area 
so  to  insure  protection  of  the  respective 
interests  of  the  two  tribes. 

With  the  lands  of  the  joint  use  area 
remaining  undivided,  these  last  12  years 
have  been  filled  with  numerous  admin 
i'^trative  and  judicial  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  formula  for  a  true  sharing  of  the  area 
and  a  method  of  enforcing  that  formula. 
Most  recently  in  a  September  12,  1974, 
decision  of  the  ninth  circuit  court — 
Hamilton  against  McDonald,  appeals  of 
the  Navajo  from  orders  of  compliance 
issued  by  the  district  court  were  firmly 
denied.  The  court  found  possible  grounds 
for  "ouster"  of  the  Hopi  from  the  area 
in  the  "long  history  of  dispossession — 
resulting  from  the  combined  effects  of 
Navajo  intioisions  and  depredations, 
often  in  violation  of  Navajo  treaty  obU- 
gations,  expediently  sanctioned  by  bu- 
reaucratic mdifference,  and  furthered  by 
illegal  governmental  restaints  on  Hopi 
use  of  the  reservation."  The  circuit  court 
ordered  the  Navajo  to  follow  a  Federal 
Government  plan  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
area  which  requires  them,  among  other 
things,  to  remove  livestock  from  the 
area  and  restrict  their  building  activities. 

H.R.  10337,  as  reported,  is  a  diflScult 
and  complex  legislative  proposal  arising 
from  numerous,  lengthy  mark-up  ses- 
sions. Although  I  imagine  none  of  us  on 
th*;  Interior  Committee  fully  subscribe 
to  each  and  every  one  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10337,  as  amended,  I  believe  we 
do  feel  that  the  measure  properly  reflects 
the  committee's  views  as  to  the  best 
method  to  resolve  the  long-standing 
Navajo-Hopi  land  disputes  concerning 
the  joint  use  area  and  the  Moencopi  area. 
Although  throughout  the  consideration 
of  the  measure,  rollcall  votes  were  taken 
ui  which  members  of  the  committee  cast 
disagreeing  votes,  there  clearly  exists  a 
committee  consensus  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  fa- 
cilitates a  resolution  of  the  two  disputes 
in  a  manner  which  is  equitable  and  truly 
fair  to  both  tribes. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  no  set- 
tlement of  the  joint  use  area  can  avoid 
hardships.  However,  we  have  done  our 
best  to  limit  those  hardships  while  si- 
multaneously honoring  the  Healing 
against  Jones  decision.  To  resolve  the 
joint  use  area  dispute,  the  committee  first 
provided  the  opportunity  for  a  final  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  voluntary  settlement.  It 
called  for  a  6-month  arbitration  effort. 
Only  if  that  effort  fails  would  final  ad- 
judication by  the  court  be  required. 

In  providing  for  this  final  adjudica- 
tion, the  committee  constructed  provi- 
sions which  not  only  are  compatible  with 
the  Healing  decision  but  also  represent 
a  distinct  compromise  between  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo  positions.  The  language  at- 
tempts to  address  both  the  Navajo  fears 
of  a  mindless  division  of  land  on  an  ab- 
solute equality  basis  which  they  beheve 
could  result  in  massive  social  disi-uption 


and  the  Hopi  fear  that  the  final  adjudi- 
cation could  result  in  a  "buy-out"  of 
their  land  rights  by  the  wealthier  Nava- 
jo. The  heart  of  the  compromise  is  that 
if  the  court  determines  a  division  of  the 
surface  to  be  necessary,  the  division 
should  "insofar  as  practicable"  be  nearly 
equal  in  quality  or  quantity.  However, 
the  guidelines  in  the  bill  also  stated  that 
the  boundaries  of  any  division  should  be 
drawn  so  as  to  minimize  "social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  disruption"  and 
that,  should  such  an  effort  restilt  In  an 
imequal  division  of  surface,  there  must 
be  compensation  by  one  tribe  to  the 
other. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  such  final  adju- 
dication could  avoid  all  hardships  re- 
sulting from  social  dislocation.  None  of 
tis  have  ignored  this  possibility.  The 
courts,  too,  have  recognized  this.  Most 
recently  the  ninth  circuit  court  in  its 
September  12  decision  discussed  the 
hardships  problem.  It  stated  that  the 
rights  of  the  two  tribes  in  the  area  have 
been  determined  and  that  there  could 
be  no  "rebalancing"  of  the  hardships 
imposed  on  individual  Navajos  result- 
ing from  enforcement  of  those  rights. 
The  court  further  stated : 

Moreover,  were  we  now  Initially  reviewing 
the  original  determination  that  each  tribe 
was  entitled  to  share  and  share  alike,  we 
could  not  say  that  the  relative  hardship 
hereby  imposed  on  the  members  of  the 
Navalo  Tribe  so  outweighed  the  alternative 
inequity  and  hardship  which  would  be  Im- 
posed on  the  members  of  the  Hopl  Tribe 
were  they  deprived  of  their  Interest  that  the 
decree  constituted  a  reversible  abuse  of 
discretion. 

The  committee,  however,  added  sec- 
tions to  the  proposal  which  would  reduce, 
if  not  eliminate,  any  social  disruption  or 
other  advei*se  impacts  resulting  from  a 
final  settlement  of  the  joint  use  area  dis- 
pute. These  sections  provide  for  a  unique 
generous  relocation  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  independent  commis- 
sion. The  pi'ogiam  includes  relocation 
expenses  payments,  relocation  incentive 
payments,  purchases  of  relocatee's  hous- 
ing at  fair  market  value,  and  insuring 
that  all  affected  Navajo  and  Hopi  are 
provided  "decent  safe  and  sanitary  re- 
placement dwellings."  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes a  range  rehabilitation  program 
and  a  program  for  protection  of  religious 
shrines  and  sites.  These  generous  provi- 
sions will,  in  most  cases,  result  in  a  true 
bettering  of  tlie  lives  of  affected  mem- 
bers of  both  tribes. 

The  issues  concerning  the  resolution  of 
the  Moencopi  area  dispute  are  quite  sim- 
ilar to  those  relating  to  the  joint  use  area 
in  that  both  tribes  have  joint  and  undi- 
vided interests  which  must  be  sejjarated 
in  light  of  a  long  histoi-y  of  strife.  Vari- 
ous alteniatives  were  presented  to  the 
committee  as  to  tlie  mode  of  resolving 
this  dispute,  but  we  finally  conciUTed  in 
the  congressionally  mandated  partition 
approach  adopted  by  the  Hou.se  in  the 
92d  and  93d  Congresses. 

As  a  result  of  the  confusion  on  the  ase 
of  my  proxy  peitaining  to  the  Moencopi 
issue  at  the  committee  mark  up  a  ju- 
dicial resolution  of  the  Moencopi  dispute 
was  passed  by  an  8  to  7  vote.  I  requested 
that  this  matter  be  reconsidered  by  the 
full  committee.  After  discussion  at  the 
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loUowing  markup  I  personally  voted  In 
favor  of  the  House  provision  which  au- 
thorized a  direct  partition  of  the  Moen- 
copi  area  resulting  in  a  grant  of  243,000 
acres  of  land  to  tlae  Hopl  Tribe.  The 
House  provision  was  finally  approved  by 
a  9  to  6  vote  in  Ihe  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  reject  any  effort  to 
alter  the  committee's  decision  on  the 
Moencopi  land  dispute.  Surely  the  record 
is  clear  on  the  unproductive  and  seem- 
ingly endless  negotiations  to  which  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Tribes  have  been  subjected 
in  the  joint  use  area  controversy.  We 
have  not  only  an  obligation,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility to  act  now  in  a  decisive  man- 
ner on  the  Moencopi  land  dispute  in 
order  to  avoid  a  similar  prolonged  and 
agonizing  controversy  between  the  two 
tribes.  We  must  not  repeat  the  mistake 
of  abdicating  responsibility  to  the  courts 
which  we  first  made  in  enacting  the  1958 
act  caUing  for  judicial  resolution  of  the 
joint  use  area  dispute. 

I  wish  to  note,  that  in  drafting  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  10337, 
staff  inadvertently  omitted  a  provision 
which  was  neither  debated  nor  subjected 
to  a  vote  by  the  committee  members 
during  tlie  markup  sessions.  To  coriect 
this  omission,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Fannin,  will  offer  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  reinstate  this  provi-sion  in  the 
committee  amendm.cnt.  I  concur  with  his 
amendment  and  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  with  me  in  correcting  tliis  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  President.  I  usgo  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  against  all  other 
amendments.  It  is  a  carefully  con- 
structed equitable  bill.  Any  amendment, 
no  matter  how  meritorious  it  may  seem  at 
first  glance,  will  likely  destroy  the  bill's 
neutrality  and  reopen  it  to  amendments 
and  the  disputes  to  additional  years  of 
controversy. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  act 
now  to  end  these  disputes  and  it  can  do 
so  by  enacting  intact  H.R.  10337,  as  re- 
ported by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Intsrior 
Conmiittee. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15977,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  commUtee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
ihelr  respective  Houses  this  report,  digued 
by    a    majority    of    the    conferees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  the  follow- 
ing staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 


Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Ed- 
ward Kemp,  Anthony  Wood,  Anthony 
Cluff.  John  P.  Abshire,  and  Howard 
Beasley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  that  David 
Marston  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"YRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
member  of  my  staJ,  Mr.  Howard  Sega- 
mark,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor  duiing  the  co!isideration  of  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'ojectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoruni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Ni^N).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
.'taff  members  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  conference  report  and  any  votes 
thereon:  William  Weber.  Charles  Levy, 
Dudley  O'Neal,  Jr..  Kenneth  McLean, 
Stephen  Paradise.  Carolyn  Jordan,  and 
Stanley  Marcuss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite earnest  efforts,  a  number  of  im- 
portant Senate-passed  provisions  were 
not  retained  by  the  conference.  The  re- 
port reflects  the  be.st  bargain  we  were 
able  to  strike  imder  the  circumstances. 

Among  the  reforms  which  the  con- 
ference report  accomplishe.'?  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

One.  authority  for  new  commitments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  limited,  ini- 
tially at  least,  to  $300  million.  Under  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  the  Bank  would  have 
had  to  return  to  Congress  for  additional 
authority  once  the  S300  million  ceiling 
had  been  reached.  The  conferees  sub- 
stituted a  provision  permitting  the  ceil- 
ing to  be  exceeded  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  do  so. 

Two,  on  each  proposed  Communist 
country  loan  of  $50  million  or  more,  the 
President  must  determine  that  the  loan 
is  in  the  national  interest  before  it  can 
receive  final  approval.  Under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  guarantees  and  loan-guaran- 
tee combinations  would  also  have  been 
subject  to  this  requirement  and  the 
threshold  would  have  been  $40  million 
instead  of  $50  million. 

Third,  Congiess  will  hereafter  be  noti- 
fied of  all  proposed  Exim  loans  of  $50 
miUion  or  more  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
final  Bank  approval.  This  applies  to  all 
coimtries.  Notification  will  include  a 
complete  description  of  the  loan  as  well 
as  an  explanation  of  its  necessity. 


In  the  Senate  bill,  the  threshold  would 
have  been  higher — $60  million  instead  of 
$50  million,  but  guarantees  and  loan- 
guarantee  combinations  would  have  been 
included.  The  effect,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  loans  subject 
to  prenotification;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exclusion  of  guarantees  and  loan- 
guarantees  will  reduce  the  nmnber  of 
major  transactions  subject  to  prenotifi- 
cation. 

Fourth,  Exim  will  hereinafter  be  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  possible  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  competitive  position 
of  U.S.  industries,  the  availability  of 
materials  in  short  supply,  and  employ- 
ment before  approving  any  credit,  guar- 
antee, or  insm'ance. 

Fifth.  Exim  will  be  required  to  give  a 
complete  description  of  all  assistance  for 
parent-subsidiary  transactions  in  Its 
annual  report.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
the  description  should  Include:  a.  the 
identity  of  all  parties  to  the  transaction 
and  their  legal  relationship;  b.  the  goods 
or  services  exported;  c.  the  amount  of 
Bank  participation  and  the  term^  and 
conditions  tliereof;  and  d.  the  reasons 
why  Exim  participation  was  needed. 

Sixth.  Exim  will  be  required  to  describe 
in  its  annual  report  the  progress  it  is 
making  in  reducing  international  credit 
competition. 

Seventh,  Exim  will  be  required  to  in- 
clude in  its  annual  report  a  description 
of  each  loan  involving  energy-related 
products  or  services.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  applied  this  requii'ement  to  all  such 
transactions,  not  just  loans.  The  Senate 
bill  also  required  congressional  approval 
of  all  Exim  fossil  fuel  energy-related  fi- 
nancing in  Communist  countries.  That 
provision  was  not  retained  in  conference. 

Eighth,  Eximbank  will  be  required  to 
describe  in  its  annual  report  tlie  progress 
it  is  making  in  assisting  small  business 
participation  in  Exim's  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  reforms,  the  con- 
ference report  extends  tlie  life  of  Exim 
for  4  years,  increases  its  authority  to  $25 
billion,  and  holds  authority  for  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  abeyance  until 
passage  of  a  trade  reform  act. 

Wnile  tlie  conference  did  not  retain 
some  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Senate 
version,  the  bill,  if  approved,  will,  none- 
theless, provide  substantially  enhanced 
oversight  of  Exim's  activities.  It  will  In- 
sure greater  Exim  sensitivity  to  national 
interests  and  to  the  impact  of  Exim's 
activities  on  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
.sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suegest  the  absence  of  a  quoioim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlic  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  so 
lecognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief  In  the  remarks  I  make 
on  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
chaiiman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance,  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  the  time  and  effort  they 
have  contributed  toward  this  piece  of 
legislation.  They  have  worked  on  this 
matter  for  some  time  now  and  I  appre- 
ciate their  Indulgence  and  efforts  hi  try- 
ing to  bring  this  legislation  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  Membei-s  of  the  House 
and  Senate  met  in  conference  on  H.R. 
15977,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  during  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  after  considerable  discus- 
sion reached  agreement  on  the  differen- 
ces between  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  As  in  all  matters  that  are  sub- 
jected to  conference,  this  was  a  give-and- 
take  situation.  I  believe  the  conference 
report  that  Is  laid  before  us  today  is  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained  between  tlie 
two  Houses.  Certainly,  there  are  some 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  which 
I  wish  were  different,  but  in  any  situa- 
tion where  there  are  differences  in  bills, 
compromises  must  be  reached  by  reason- 
able people. 

Under  existing  law  the  Export-Import 
Bank  enabling  legislation  will  expire  next 
November  30.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate  our  committee  commenced  Its 
hearings  on  extending  the  life  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  on  October  28,  1973, 
so  this  legislation  has  now  been  under 
consldemtion  for  over  a  year. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  continue 
the  operation  of  the  Export-Impoi-t 
Bank,  more  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Eximbank,  and  I  support  increasing  the 
Bank's  lending  authority. 

I  sometimes  have  the  opinion  that 
some  do  not  understand  the  fimction  of 
the  Eximbank  and,  as  a  result,  the  mis- 
understanding causes  confusion  and  con- 
troversy when  Eximbank  legislation  is 
before  us  for  consideration. 

The  Eximbank  Is  a  relatively  small  in- 
dependent Government  agency  which 
receives  no  annual  congressional  appro- 
priation and  which  manages  to  operate 
at  a  profit.  From  this  profit,  the  Bank 
returns  some  $50  million  each  year  in 
dividends  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Tlie  sole  pmpose  of  the  Bank  is  to 
facilitate  U.S.  export  .sales.  In  fulfilling 
this  role,  the  Bank  sei"ves  all  sectors  of 
our  Nation's  economy.  By  assisting  U.S. 
companies  to  win  ovei-seas  orders,  the 
Bank  is  working  to  improve  our  balance 
of  trade  and  balance  of  payments.  The 
products  and  services  exported  with  the 
Bank's  support  are  the  products  of 
American  workers.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  .some  3.5 


million  Americans  owe  their  jobs  to  e.x- 
port  sales  each  year. 

The  sales  supported  by  the  Bank  con.e 
from  every  State  in  the  Nation,  and  rep- 
resent the  full  range  of  American  pro- 
duction, with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
those  Items  which,  because  of  National 
security  or  other  considerations,  are  not 
cleared  for  export.  The  expansion  of  ex- 
ports, to  which  Eximbank  financing  has 
contributed,  has  hicreased  the  volume  of 
U.S.  production,  which  has  enhanced  ef- 
ficiency and  lowered  costs  in  American 
industry.  The  American  consumer  has 
benefited  hi  the  prices  he  pays  and  the 
quality  he  receives  from  the  research  and 
development  and  the  lower  production 
costs  which  this  higher  level  of  sales  has 
sustained. 

One  fact  which  Is  often  overlooked  in 
considering  the  financing  provided 
through  Eximbank  is  thac  the  Bank's 
money  never  leaves  this  country.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Bank  authorized  a  loan 
to  support  the  sale  of  U.S.  products  over- 
seas, the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  paid  to 
the  U.S.  exporter.  The  foreign  purchaser, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  repay  the  loan 
in  the  United  States  in  dollars  and  with 
interest. 

The  Bank  is  not  a  foreign  aid  agency; 
it  lends,  not  spends.  It  is  the  instrumen- 
taUty  of  the  U.S.  Government  which  as- 
sists U.S.  companies  to  sell  in  foreign 
markets.  As  our  Nation's  bill  for  imports 
of  petroleum  and  other  essential  prod- 
ucts increases,  we  must  increase  our 
export  income  to  maintain  our  economic 
balance.  Tlie  Export-Import  Bank  must 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  support  our 
export  expansion  efforts. 

American  exporters  are  facing  ever- 
increasing  competition  in  foreign  mar- 
kets from  the  sophisticated  salesmen 
from  the  other  mdustriallzed  nations  of 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  U.S.  firms 
must  fight  harder  than  ever  before  for 
their  share  of  international  markets 
against  these  competitors  who  possess 
comparable  technologies,  products,  skills, 
drive,  and  financing.  The  withdrawal  of 
Eximbank  support  for  U.S.  exports  would 
place  U.S.  contendere  for  international 
sales  at  an  unfair  competitive  disadvan- 
tage which  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
much-needed  foreign  income. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  must  be  con- 
tinued, and  its  ability  to  operate  should 
not  be  hampered  by  the  addition  of  un- 
necessary restrictions.  We  should  espe- 
cially guard  against  the  temptation  to 
impose  requirements  which  would  deny 
the  Bank  the  essential  flexlbUlty  to  re- 
act quickly  to  changing  conditions  in 
international  trade. 

Many  of  us  seem  tempted  to  use  the 
discussion  of  the  Bank's  legislation  to 
voice  our  concern  over  Issues  not  directly 
related  to  Eximbank.  We  should  not 
undermine  our  Nation's  economy  by  sab- 
otaging our  ability  to  export,  no  matter 
how  noble  our  motivation,  in  the  name 
of  ideology  or  humanitarianism.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  will  bear  this  in  mind 
durhig  the  consideration  of  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mi'.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15977,  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 


Before  I  discuss  the  bill  itself,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
misinformation  about  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions. What  is  the  real  story?  In  fiscal 
year  1974  the  Bank  supported  nearly  $13 
biUion  of  U.S.  export  sales  to  125  foreign 
countries.  That  meant  over  1  million 
full-time  jobs  in  this  cotmtry,  spread 
among  subcontractors  and  suppUers  in 
every  State.  All  of  this  was  achieved  with- 
out a  single  dollar  of  appropriated  funds. 
The  Bank  is  a  self-sustaining,  profit- 
making  organization,  and  did  so  well 
that,  in  fiscal  year  1974  alone,  it  earned 
8.  net  hicome  of  $107  million  and  paid  a 
dividend  of  $50  million  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Since  1945  it  has  paid  the  Treasury 
$906  million  in  dividends,  built  a  reserve 
of  $1.5  billion,  paid  for  the  money  it  bor- 
rows, and  supported  an  organization  of 
400  people  to  promote  our  economic  in- 
terests throughout  the  world. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  intended 
to  keep  Eximbank  operating  at  peak  per- 
fonnance.  It  extends  the  life  of  the  Bank 
for  another  4  years  and  increases  the 
Bank's  total  commitment  authority  by 
$5  billion.  It  encourages  the  Bank  to  do 
more  for  small  business.  At  the  same 
time,  it  provides  for  greater  congres- 
sional control  over  its  operations  by  re- 
quiring the  Bank  to  keep  Congress  more 
fully  informed  about  energy-related 
transactions  and  to  notify  Congress  of 
every  transaction  involving  a  loan  of  $50 
milUon  or  more.  As  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  goes,  the  Bank  will  be  prohibited 
from  doing  business  there  until  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  is  enacted  into  law.  Total 
new  business  there  will  be  limited  to  $300 
million  unless  the  President  decides  it  Is 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  more.  And 
for  every  transaction  to  a  Communist 
coiuitry  involving  a  Bank  loan  of  $50  mil- 
lion or  more,  the  President  will  have  to 
make  a  determination  that  the  transac- 
tion Is  In  the  national  Interest  and  so 
report  to  Congress  30  days  prior  to  final 
approval  of  the  loan,  leaving  room  for 
Congress  to  act  If  It  so  desires. 

These  controls  are  in  addition  to  the 
effective  congressional  oversight  mecha- 
nism which  already  exists  and  which 
continues;  namely,  each  fiscal  year  Con- 
gi"ess  places  a  worldwide  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  new  loans  Eximbank  can 
approve;  the  conference  report  places  an 
overall  commitment  authority  on  the 
Bank  of  $25  billion,  a  $5  billion  increase. 
The  Bank  will  probably  need  an  addi- 
tional increase  in  2  years,  thus  providing 
a  further  opportunity  for  congressional 
review  and  reexamination  of  the  Bank's 
policies  and  activities;  and  annual  budget 
review  and  approval  of  the  Bank's  an- 
nual commitment  authority  both  by  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress,  as  has 
been  the  case  regardless  of  whether  the 
Bank  is  in  or  out  of  the  budget. 

While  I  recognize  the  concern  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  over  Eximbank's  opera- 
tions, I  submit  that  the  conference  re- 
port provides  sufficient  opportunities  for 
congressional  supenision — along  with  all 
the  other  traditional  means — to  allay  the 
concern.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  allow 
Eximbank  to  continue  to  operate  as  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  as  it  has  in  the  past 
I  urge  support  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
down  at  the  White  House  this  morning 
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in  a  meeting  with  the  President.  In  his 
opening  statement,  he  stated  two  meas- 
ures that  he  particularly  wanted  Con- 
yress  to  pass.  One  of  them  wsis  the  ex- 
port-Import conference  report.  Again, 
he  said  that  there  was  not  everything  in 
there  that  he  would  like  to  have;  never- 
theless, he  did  hope  that  we  will  approve 
the  conference  report,  as  inadequate  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  JTist  finish 
this? 

The  second  thing  he  hopes  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  is  a  foreign  aid  bill.  He 
mentioned  those  two  particularly. 

I  asked  him  later,  as  I  was  walking 
over  with  him  from  his  office  to  the  East 
Room,  where  we  had  the  signing  of  the 
mass  transit  bill,  if  I  may  quote  him  on 
that.  He  said  that  I  certainly  could. 

I  did  want  to  mention  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  1 
do  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  part 
of  the  conference  report  that  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia deals  v^lth  the  ceiling  on  extend- 
ing taxpayer  subsidized  low  interest  rate 
loans  and  long-term  credits  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Senate— and  I  will  ask  tlie  Sena- 
tor to  con-ect  me  if  I  am  mistaken — in 
the  legislation  which  it  passed,  wTote  a 
firm  ceiling  of  $300  milUon  into  the  Sen- 
ate proposal.  My  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is,  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  conferees  reported  back  a  confer- 
ence report  which,  while  it  purports  to 
retain  the  ceiling,  adds  an  exception 
that  the  President  may  establish  a  high- 
er ceiling  if  he  makes  a  specific  determi- 
nation that  a  higher  ceiling  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  first  established  a  $300 
million  ceiling  on  additional  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union — the  existing  credits  of 
about  $469  million,  plus  an  additional 
$300  million,  which  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed without  congressional  authorization. 

That  provision  was  changed  in  the 
conference  to  permit  the  Bank  to  exceed 
the  $300  million  celling  if  the  President 
simply  found  it  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so;  the  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  One  fur- 
ther question:  This  $300  million  ceiling 
that  the  Senate  WTote  in  is  in  addition 
to  the  $469  million  of  low  interest  rate, 
long-term  credit  which  has  already  been 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  think  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  the  amount  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  $469 
million  figure  I  mentioned  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia;  but  I  am  informed 
that  now  that  figure  has  reached  about 
$587  million.  So  the  $300  million  ceiling, 
if  it  were  being  enacted  now.  would  have 
effectively  made  it  a  ceiling  of  $887 
million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  furtlier,  that  is  an  en- 


tirely new  development;  is  it  not?  Be- 
cause the  Information  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  gave  to  the  Sen- 
ate, which  the  Senate  acted  on  when 
this  legislation  was  considered  smd  when 
the  continuing  resolution  was  consid- 
ered, was  that  it  was  $469  million. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  new  information  Is  embodied 
in  a  report  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  I  am  told  was  issued  only  about  a 
week  ago. 

Xvlr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  not 
correct,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, that  when  the  Senate  in  October 
agreed  to  a  continuing  resolution,  the 
Senate  specifically  wrote  into  that  reso- 
lution that  no  additional  loans  would  be 
made  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  correct.  There  have  been  two  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  first  continuing  resolution,  it  was 
adopted  by  Congress  with  assurance 
from  the  Eximbank  that  there  would  be 
no  additional  credits  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union. . 

It  is  my  recollection  that  when  the 
second  continuing  resolution  was  adopted 
in  October,  it  was  done  by  Congress 
with  the  same  assurance  from  the  Ex- 
imbank that  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional credits  extended  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  I  must  say  that  at  the  mo- 
ment I  share  the  puzzlement  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  sbout  the  fig- 
ure of  $.587  million. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  have  pertinent  in- 
formation on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  have  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  10,  1974.  Un- 
der Senator  Byrd's  comments,  he  said: 

Jlr.  President,  If  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Schwelker,  who  Is  un- 
avoidably detained,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
his  acceptance  of  this  resolution  extending 
the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  45 
days  Is  based  on  his  explicit  understanding 
that  It  will  absolutely  prohibit  any  Export- 
Import  Bank  consideration  of  any  new  credit, 
guarantee  of  Insurance  application  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  life  of  the 
resolution.  My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TowEB.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
correct ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  tlie  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  we 
placed  in  the  continuing  resolution,  although 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  to  extend  any  financial  assistance  dur- 
ing this  period,  we  nailed  it  down  in  the 
resolution  with  a  speclflc  prohibition  against 
any  kind  of  financial  assistance,  and  that 
is  interpreted  to  mean  any  commitment  of 
any  kind,  including  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
or  advance  commitments. 

Mr.  Hakxt  F.  Btrd,  Jb.  I  thauk  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  think  it  was  well  to  have  ■writ- 
ten it  into  the  legislation  so  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  Tower.  I  was  perfectly  glad  to  accept 
that  provision  ou  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  We  v.  ill  have  to 
check  with  the  Bank  for  an  explanation. 
One  possible  explanation  does  occur  to 
me;  there  is  a  figure  of  $469  million  In 
tills  report  for  credits,  and  an  additional 
figure  of  $118  million,  or  about  $119  mil- 
lion, for  guarantees,  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  no  additional  credits  were  granted. 
The  earlier  figure  of  $469  million  may 


have  referred  to  credits,  and  at  that  time 
there  may  also  have  been  guarantees 
outstanding,  and  nothing  been  added 
since  then. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  this  question: 
Since  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
puzzled,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
would  it  not  be  well  just  to  set  this  meas- 
uie  aside,  perhaps  until  tomorrow  or 
next  week,  until  we  can  clear  up  some 
of  these  factual  matters?  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  as  to  whether  the  actual 
law  was  violated  in  tliis  respect,  or 
whether  the  commitment  made  by  the 
Bank  was  violated. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  This  particular 
matter  can  be  cleared  up  very  quickly, 
and  I  expect  satisfactorily.  We  will  have 
an  answer  from  the  Bank  on  this  point 
within  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  in  any 
case,  the  amount  of  loans  and  guarantees 
V.  hich  already  have  been  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union  add  up  to — five  hundred 
and  what  was  it? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  $587  miUion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  $587  mil- 
lion; and  the  Senate  agreed  to  permit  an 
additional  credit  of  up  to  $300  million, 
but  the  administration  still  is  not  satis- 
fied, is  that  correct,  with  that  limitation? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  administration  would  prefer  to 
liave  no  limitation  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  that  not 
a.sking  a  great  deal  of  Congress  to  give  a 
blank  check  in  the  handling  of  American 
taxpayers'  funds  v.liere  we  have  put  no 
ceiling  on  it  at  all? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  the  original  au- 
tlior  of  this  limitation.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator knows  how  I  feel.  Yes.  I  think  Con- 
gress should  exercise  more  oversight. 

The  $469  million  was  extended  to  tlie 
Soviet  Union  all  in  the  space  of  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  ex- 
tended up  to  that  point  no  credits  or 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
now  being  extended  for  not  only  eco- 
nomic piuposes  but  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  with  possible  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  amplify  that  "for  political  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  administration 
has  made  no  secret  of  its  use  of  credits 
for  political  purposes,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  suggest  that  in  all  situations  the 
use  of  credits  for  political  purposes  is 
wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  use  evei^y 
\Neapon  in  the  arsenal  to  achieve  our 
legitimate  political  purposes  in  the  world. 
Tlie  availability  of  credits  for  the  Soviet 
Union  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  pursue  and  achieve 
what  it  terms  "detente"  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  makes  no  bones  about  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  point 
I  am  suggesting  is :  Should  there  not  be  a 
ceiling  beyond  which  the  administration 
camiot  go  without  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress and  seeking  additional  authority? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  my  own  view 
is  that  to  the  extent  credits  are  advanced 
for  political  purposes  that  those  puri>oses 
would  be  enhanced:  they  would  be  more 
likely  of  achievement,  if  the  administra- 
tion did  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
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for  the  authority  with  which  to  exceed 
periodic  ceilings. 

The  countries  which  receive  the  credits 
would  be  well  aware  then  that  the  trans- 
actions would  have  to  be  justified  in  time 
to  Congress,  and  tliat  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  continued  availability 
of  credits  would  be  dependent  to  some 
extent  on  progi-ess  in  the  So\'iet  Union 
toward  human  rights,  toward  detente  so- 
called,  perhaps  toward  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  toward  mutual  ahd  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Eiu-ope. 

I  would  have  thought  that  both  for 
political  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons 
it  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  sense 
to  retain  a  firm  ceiling  on  the  overall 
amount  of  credit  which  can  be  extended 
to  this  large,  powerful,  and  wealthy 
counti'y.  Tills  is  a  countrj-  with  a  gross 
national  product  second  only  to  our  own 
and,  as  the  West  Germans  have  made 
clear,  it  is  quite  capable  of  paying  for  its 
pui'chases  from  abroad  with  cash  and 
without  the  benefit  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  the 
normalization  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions. Including  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  likely  to 

suffer  as  a  result  of  some 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  the  Senators.  Will  the 
Senators  use  the  microphone? 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (continuing  i .  Ceil- 
ing on  the  loans  and.  perhaps,  the  politi- 
cal objectives  could  be  pursued  more  suc- 
cessfully if  periodically  the  continued  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  tlie  Soviet  Union  had 
to  be  justified  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Hx\RRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  so  correct  in 
what  he  has  just  been  saying,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  great  reluctance  to  see  this 
legislation  enacted  miless  there  is  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  loans  that  can  be 
made. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing luider  the  conference  report.  While 
it  uses  the  figme  of  $300  million,  it  pro- 
vides the  means,  it  opens  the  door,  by 
making  an  exception  where  tlie  Presi- 
dent, hi  his  own  judgment,  can  go  to 
whatever  figure  he  desiies. 

I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  would  be 
much  better  from  every  point  of  view  to 
have  a  ceiling. 

Congress,  after  all,  is  the  custodian  of 
the  funds  of  tlie  American  taxpayers, 
and  that  is  where  these  funds  come  from. 
They  come  from  tlie  pockets  of  the  wage 
earners.  I  just  think  that  it  is  wrong  for 
Congress  to  say  that  "We  do  not  have 
enough  interest  in  the  funds  of  the  tax- 
payers, and  we  are  going  to  give  a  blank 
check  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  do 
what  they  think  is  best." 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  IllinoLs  if 
my  miderstanding  is  correct.  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Mi-.  Casey, 
is  not  the  one  who  is  seeking  a  blank 
check,  but  my  understanding  is  that  It  is 
the  State  Department  which  is  demand- 
ing a  blank  check? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  I  am  a  UtUe 
reluctant  to  put  words  in  Mr.  Casey's 
mouth  and,  perhaps,  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  is  in  a  better  position  to  respond 
to  that  question. 

But  it  is  my  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  no  very  strong  feelings 
about  this  particular  provision,  but  that 
it  is  opposed,  the  ceiling,  that  is.  by  the 
State  Department. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  also  clear  up  the 
point  that  wa.s  raised  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Fine. 
Mr,   STEVENSON.   The   $587  million 
which  has  been  extended  in  credits  and 
guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Union  includes 
$118,931,000  in  guarantees. 

The  Bank  informs  me  that  all  of  those 
guarantees  were  extended  prior  to  the 
first  extension  resolution  adopted  by 
CongrpF.?.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  has  not  ex- 
tended any  additional  credits  or  guaran- 
tees beyond  those  which  had  already 
been  extended  when  Congress  adopted 
the  first  extension  resolution.  There  is, 
in  short,  no  breach  of  law  or,  for  that 
matter,  good  faith.  The  Bank  has  abided 
by  its  word. 

Mr.  HARRY  F,  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
fine. 

Does  the  Senator  happen  to  have  the 
date  of  the  last  transaction,  whether  it 
be  a  guarantee  or  a  loan? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  last  transac- 
tion that  I  am  aware  of  was  the  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  barter  transaction 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Did  the 
Senator  say  barter  transaction? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  in  effect  it  is 
a  barter,  an  exchange  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  Occidental  for  urea  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  I  believe,  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Bank  for  a  $180  miUion  par- 
ticipation in  that  transaction  was  made 
m  late  May  1974. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Late  May. 
So  far  as  the  record  shows  there  has 
been  no  transaction  since  May? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  have  been  no  commitments  since 
the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  when  the  first  commit- 
ment was  made  or  the  first — yes,  tlie  first 
commitment?  He  indicated  it  was  about 
18  months  ago. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  were 
extended  in  the  spring  of  1973,  but  I 
cannot  give  the  Senator  any  more  pre- 
cise date  or  information  than  thac. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
close  enough. 

So.  in  a  period  of  in  the  spring  of  1S73 
imtil  late  May  of  1974,  maybe  12  months, 
maybe  13  months,  something  like  that, 
our  Government  has  extended  to  the 
Government  of  Russia  a  total  of  $587 
million  In  either  low-interest  rate  credits, 
long-tenn  credits,  or  in  the  case  of  $118 
million,  that  .sum  in  guaranteed  loans. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  As  I  imderstand  It, 
when  a  transaction  is  consummated,  the 
guaranty  is  then  treated  as  a  credit. 

Prior  to  the  consummation  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  listed  as  a  guaranty. 

There  are,  apparently,  outstanding  at 
the  present  time  commitments  to  give 
guarantees  of  an  amount  of  $118  million. 
As  soon  as  these  transactions  are  com- 


pleted and  those  guaranty  commitments, 
in  efifect,  become  credits,  then  they  will 
be  lumped  in  with  the  figure  on  credits, 
which  now  amoimts  to  $469  million. 

But  that  total  of  $469  million  in  loans 
and  guarantees  already  outstanding  and 
the  commitment  to  make  guarantees  in 
an  additional  amount  of  $119  million 
have  all  been  made  since  the  spring  of 
1973.  the  Senator  is  correct,  and  between 
the  spring  of  1973  and  the  end  of  May 
1974. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  is  my 
understanding  then  correct,  the  $118  mil- 
lion guaranty  means  that  the  Bank  guar- 
antees to  make  the  loan,  it  is  not  guaran- 
teeing some  other  loan,  but  it  guarantees 
to  make  the  loan,  is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator means  by  guaranty? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  ' 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  asli 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  raised  a  question 
earlier  about  the  nature  of  the  guaran- 
tees which  are  listed  in  the  Eximbank  s 
report,  which  together  with  the  credits 
hsted  for  the  U.S.S.R.  amount  to  $587 
million. 

I  have  just  received  an  explanation 
from  the  Bank  about  the  nature  of  those 
guarantees.  They  are  not,  precisely 
speaking,  guarantees;  they  are  a  form 
of  insurance  which  the  bank  issues  ex- 
porters agair^st  the  risk  of  not  getting 
an  export  Ucense. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  thought  we  were 
talking  about  guarantees  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
correct,  we  have  been  talking  about 
guarantees  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  loans  go  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
are  disbmsed  directly  to  the  exporters. 
The  guarantees  go  directly  to  the  ex- 
porters, the  guarantees  guarantee,  in  ef- 
fect, against  the  risk  of  the  cancellation 
of  an  export  Ucense. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me  see 
if  I  can  imderstand  this  thing  a  little 
bit.       " 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  And  this  only  ap- 
plies in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
it  is  a  unique  situation. 

Mr.   HARRY  F.   BYRD,   JR.  It  orJy 
appUes  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Well,  that  is  a  very  interesting  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Well,  there  are  no 
loan  guarantees,  apparently,  outstand- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senators  use  tlieir  microphones,  the 
Chaii-  is  having  difficulty  hearing. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  There  are  no  loan 
guarantees  outstanding  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  insurance,  which  i«  denom- 
inated a  guarantee,  is  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  exporters  to  many  countries. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  in  this 
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case  it  meaiis  exclusively  insurance 
against  the  risk  of  the  cancellation  of  an 
export  license  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No;  in  this  case,  the 
license  would  come  from  the  Unil^ 
States.  It  is  insurance  against  the  risk 
that  the  United  States  will  cancel  the 
export  license. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Tnat  is  in- 
teresting, also.  Here  is  a  U.S.  bank,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  guaranteeing  an 
individual  company  in  the  United  States 
against  another  agency  of  Government 
not  giving  that  company  a  license;  is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

It  is  more  against  the  revocation  of 
the  licen.se;  is  it  not? 

If  one  is  manufacturing  an  oil  rig  and 
is  ready  to  sell  it,  but  it  needs  a  license, 
one  has  got  to  have  the  license,  but  if  the 
U.S.  Government  cancels,  one  has  not 
got  a  choice. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  an- 
other agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  to  take  the  tax  money  and  pay 
that  loss? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  more  I 
learn  about  this  Eximbank,  the  more 
concerned  I  am  getting  about  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  only  fair.  If  the 
U.S.  Government  tells  someone,  as  the 
ABC  company,  that  they  can  manufac- 
ture and  sell  something  overseas  and 
gives  a  license  to  do  it,  and  one  in  good 
faith  relies  on  it,  and  the  Government 
cancels  the  license,  the  Government  is 
the  reason  one  has  lost  the  money. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  hap- 
pens if  one  does  not  go  to  the  Export 
Bank,  but  goes  to  another  bank  and  bor- 
rows, does  the  Government  take  care  of 
that  if  the  license  is  revoked? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  are  talking 
about  this  kind  of  guarantee,  yes,  be- 
cause this  is  a  guarantee  to  the  person 
manufacturing  that  the  Government  will 
not  renege  on  its  promise. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  a 
company  borrows  money  from  a  private 
bank,  they  do  not  get  any  guarantee, 
such  as  we  are  speaking  of  now,  from 
a  private  bank  or  from  any  agency. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Under  the  type 
guarantee  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
talking  about,  yes. 

They  say  they  will  give  one  a  line  of 
credit,  $1  million,  to  manufacture  oil 
rigs  and  sell  them,  give  one  an  export 
license  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, one  can  still  get  a  guarantee  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  that  this  will 
not  be  canceled. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  not 
cancel  it? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  cancel  one's  ex- 
port license. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Why  should 
they  want  to  cancel  an  export  license? 

They  would  not  cancel  unless  the  com- 
pany did  something  wrong,  would  they? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  that  so  much,  but  of  U.S.  policy. 

One  decides  one  does  not  want  to  sell 
the  oil  rig  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
license  is  canceled. 


I  can  envision  a  situation  where  a  com- 
pany would  act  with  malice  or  fraud,  in 
which  case,  as  a  lawyer,  if  I  were  going 
to  court  and  if  that  company  tried  to 
collect  on  its  guarantee,  my  wager  is  that 
one  could  beat  the  guarantee  if  the  com- 
pany is  guilty  of  fraud. 

We  are  talking  about  a  change  of 
pohcy  of  the  United  States  and  they 
decide  they  do  not  want  to  continue  the 
license  and  one  acts  in  good  faith  and 
spends  money,  the  loss  is  not  one's  fault. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  US  ex- 
plore this  a  little  bit.  So  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  the  tune  of  $118  million  is 
guaranteeing  against  the  loss  of  a 
license? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Licenses. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  A  variety  of  licenses. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  $118  milUon 
is  involved  in  that,  a  guarantee  against 
the  lost  licenses  that  might  be  taken  away 
by  another  Government  agency? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    SCHWEIKER.    Will    the    distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  wording  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  temporary  continuing  res- 
olution said  very  specifically  that  it 
vvould  be  based  on  his  explicit  under- 
standing that  it  will  absolutely  prohibit 
any  Export-Import  Bank  consideration 
of  any  new  credit  or  guarantee  of  insur- 
ance application  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  resolution's  life.  Very 
specifically,  Mr.  Tower  said: 

And  that  Is  interpreted  to  mean  any  com- 
mitment of  any  kind.  Including  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  or  advanced  commitments. 

I  fail  to  see,  unless  I  missed  the  Sena- 
tor s  point,  how  this  was  not  prohibited 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Virsinia  which  we  had  worked  out. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  was  prohibited 
and  the  Bank  has  acted  in  good  faith. 
It  has  not  extended  any  credit,  whether 
a  loan,  guarantee,  or  insurance,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  first  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions  was  adopted  by  the 
conference.  These  credits,  all  of  them, 
including  this  guarantee,  go  back  before 
the  first  continuing  resolution,  to  an 
earlier  date,  at  which  time  we  discussed 
in  the  Senate  the  figiu-e  of  $469  mUlion. 
which  refers  just  to  loans  outstanding. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing, then,  from  the  time  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  put  into  effect, 
that,  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  guaran- 
tee insurance  or  help  of  any  kind' 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  what  I  am 
t^^M  by  the  Bank. 

There  have  been,  in  fact,  since  the  first 
continuing  resolution,  no  additional  cred- 
its, no  additional  loans,  no  guarantees 
and  no  insurance  extended  by  the  Bank 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
all  goes  back  to  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  And  the  $118  mil- 
lion that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
questioning  you  about  goes  back  to  when? 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Sometime  before 
the  first  continuing  resolution,  which 
was,  I  believe,  in  July. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Why  was  $469  mil- 
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lion  used  at  the  time  this  continuing 
resolution  came  up? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Because  at  the 
time  we  were  talking  about  loans  we 
were  not  talking  sibout  this  form  of  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  resolution  specifically 
mentions  guarantees. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  It  says  there 
will  be  no  additional  loans,  guarantees, 
or  insurance.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been 
any. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  this  illuminating  discussion, 
but  we  have  received  from  the  House  the 
final  conference  report  on  the  HEW  bill. 
It  is  now  at  the  desk.  This  is  the  original 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  a 
very  important  conference  to  attend.  As 
long  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  of  a  rush  about  this,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  we  will  get  through  so  we 
can  proceed  with  these  two  very  impor- 
tant matters.  The  Senator  would  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  2  or  3  min- 
ute.? so  we  can  clear  up  this  one  point' 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  recap 
Quickly,  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
the  spring  of  1973  until  late  May  of  1974 
granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  $469  million 
in  credits. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  In  credits,  and  that 
fiffnre  is  loans.  It  is  $469  million  in  loans, 
denominated  in  the  report  credits.  That 
is  all  loan  money. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  all 
loan  money. 

On  top  of  that,  it  has  committed,  spent, 
or  any  way  you  want  to  express  It,  $118 
million  more  as  guarantees  for  the  trans- 
actions involved  in  the  $469  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. During  that  period  of  time,  the 
Bank  extended  those  guarantees  in  an 
amount  of  $118  million.  But  it  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  under  those  guarantees 
have  all  now  lapsed.  The  shipments  have 
gone  forward.  There  is  no  remaining  ex- 
posure on  the  part  of  the  Bank  for  re- 
fusal of  the  Government  to  issue  the  ex- 
port license.  That  is  why  in  column  No. 
8  under  "Total  Outstanding  or  Commit- 
ted," the  figure  of  $169  million  appears. 
That  is  the  total  outstanding  exposure 
of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Rough 
arithmetic  Indicates  to  me,  then,  that 
the  Bank  is  paying  about  25  percent,  or 
committing  Itself  to  about  25  percent, 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  what- 
ever transactions  they  make. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Is  a  very  high 
percentage. 

There  are  other  questions  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  like  to  put  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  but  that  can  be  done  at  a  later  date, 
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if  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
A  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.'^inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OPPOsmON  TO  THE  CONFERFNCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  15977.  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BAKK  .\MENO- 
MENTS    or    1974 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  would  like  to  recall  a  few  of 
his  distinguished  fathers  words  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  with  us  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  in  a  different  form. 
Today,  we  are  discussing  another  ex- 
tension of  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  tlie  form  of  the  conference  repwrt  on 
H.R.  15977.  Back  in  the  1950s,  the  late 
Senator  HariT  P.  Byrd.  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  op- 
posed this  kind  of  authorization  as 
'backdoor  spending."  We  do  not  hear 
much  about  that  term  anymore — perhaps 
we  have  become  too  sophisticated — but 
the  present  conference  report  on  the 
Eximbank  bill  is  just  that  and  we  should 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

The  late  Senator  Byrd  also  told  the 
country  in  1961.  that  "Congress  has  lost 
control  of  Federal  expenditures."  Thir- 
teen yeais  later,  this  body  prides  itself 
on  legislating  to  right  that  wrong  with 
the  passage  of  the  Budget  Control  Act 
of  1974.  Nevertlieless.  until  such  time  as 
that  new  legislation  comes  into  full  oper- 
ation, we  must  contend  with  the  realities 
of  the  proposal  before  us  which  may  still 
be  called  "backdoor  spending." 

The  question  is,  can  this  country  af- 
ford to  spend — guarantee  if  you  like — 
vast  sums  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar  for 
projects  which  are  questionable  in  terms 
of  the  long-range  strategic  interests  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  the  short-range 
interests  of  the  individual  American  citi- 
zen in  a  time  of  inflation/recession?  I 
think  not. 

One  of  the  Eximbank's  representa- 
tives told  a  member  of  my  staff  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  the  arguments  in 
support  of  lower  interest  rates  for  U.S. 
export  support  by  the  Government  were 
too  complicated  and  sophisticated  to  be 
fully  explained  to  the  average  taxpayer. 
Now,  while  we  may  be  deaUng  with  a 
complicated  topic  today,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can,  in  good  conscience,  report 
to  our  constituencies  that  they  must 
simply  trust  the  judgment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Government  agency  to  do  what 
is  right  in  loaning  money  at  a  prefer- 
ential rate  to  some,  when  individuals 
camiot  find  money  at  a  realistic  rate  of 
interest  to  purchase  homes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion,  such  an  attitude 
will  not  wash  with  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  provided 


the  means  for  the  Eximbank  to  operate: 
All  the  capital  stock  is  held  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury;  the  Bank  may  borrow  billions 
more  from  the  Treasury;  funds  are  also 
raised  In  the  private  market  and  such 
participaticwis  as  well  as  other  under- 
takings of  the  Bank  have  been  ruled  to 
constitute  general  obligatitHis  of  the 
U.S.  Government  backed  by  its  full  faitli 
and  credit;  the  so-called  dividends  paid 
to  the  Treasm-y  over  the  years  of  opera- 
tion from  net  income  do  not  equal  that 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  com- 
mercial bank  operating  in  a  situation  of 
.similar  magnitude  of  risk.  And  the  Bank 
j>ay3  no  taxes. 

My  Alabama  friends  ask  me  why 
should  the  United  States  be  loaning 
money  to  firms  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  first  plsce?  Is  it 
really  in  the  "national  interest"  or  in  the 
"spirit  of  detente"  to  increase  our  com- 
mercial support  of  an  antagonist — a 
country  whose  leader  said  in  Cuba  on 
January  30, 1974: 

The  Soviet  Union's  defense  continues  to 
■strengthen  on  the  basis  of  the  general 
growth  of  the  country's  economic  might. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
such  questions. 

The  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on  this  legislation  could  proceed  from  a 
number  of  approaches.  First  of  course, 
there  is  the  questionable  assumption  that 
U.S.  exporters  can  only  compete  with 
foreign  firms  in  the  international  market 
at  interest  rates  considerably  below  that 
existent  in  the  home  market.  That  argu- 
ment is  defeated  almost  immediately 
when  one  acknowledges  that  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  over  95  percent  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  made  without  Export-Import 
Bank  diiect  loan  subsidies.  Thus,  we  are 
asked  to  approve  a  general  loan  poUcy 
for  roughly  5  percent  of  the  exporting 
contracts. 

Our  colleagues,  Senators  Ba-^h,  Can- 
non, Case.  Dominick,  Gurnet,  Helms, 
Metzenbattm.  Proxmire,  and  Schweiker, 
pointed  out  in  their  recent  letter  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  loan  guarantees 
made  by  the  Eximbank  went  to  overseas 
firms  which  directly  compete  with  our 
own  industries.  The  reference  is,  of 
course,  to  the  airline  and  aircraft  in- 
dustry, but  I  am  sure  we  could  find,  as 
has  the  AFL-CIO,  that  our  Eximbank 
loan  policy  is  self-defeating  in  other  in- 
dustries as  well.  With  respect  to  the  air- 
line aircraft  industry,  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into  the  position  of  subsidizing 
our  foreign  competitors  with  the  result 
that  our  domestic  industrj'  must  knock  on 
the  door  of  Congress  for  direct  subsidies 
in  order  to  keep  flying.  We  appear  to  be 
biting  our  own  hand  in  this  complicated 
and  nonexplainable  international  export 
subsidy  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  touched 
on  the  budgetary'  argument  earlier,  to 
wit:  Backdoor  spending  or  foreign  aid 
giveaway  in  different  clothing.  In  the 
original  Senate  version  of  this  legislation, 
we  required  that  Eximbank  outlays  would 
be  in  the  Federal  budget  so  it5  impact 
on  the  budget  would  be  disclosed  to  pub- 
lic scnitiny.  That  provision  was  deleted 
in  the  conference.  Another  group  of 
Senators  has  claimed  that  the  operations 
of  Eximbank.  including  the  ceiling  placed 
on  its  annual  commitments,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  annual  budget  re\1ew 


and  approval  by  both  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  as  has  been  the 
case  regardless  of  whether  Eximbank  was 
In  or  out  of  the  budget. 

While  I  am  not  debating  the  wisdom 
of  the  temporary.  I  repeat,  temporary 
agreement  to  make  such  an  exclusion, 
pending  a  decision  by  the  new  Congres- 
sional Budget  Committee.  I  wish  to  make 
it  knou-n  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
believes  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
should  be  Included  In  the  official,  total, 
budgetary  consideration  each  and  every 
year.  In  short,  the  more  that  is  excluded 
from  the  discipline  of  budgetary  review 
and  consideration  by  the  Congress,  the 
harder  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  operations  of  the 
bank,  even  granting  the  knotty  account- 
ing problems  that  are  involved  by  mak- 
ing Bank  operations  part  of  the  normal 
budgetary  consideratiwi. 

Furthei-more,  the  conference  report 
can  and  should  be  challenged  because  It 
simply  does  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  Contrary  to  the  arguments  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  who  seek 
approval  of  the  report,  it  is  patently  ob- 
vious that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Senate's  earlier  action  has  been 
broken  by  the  results  of  the  conference. 
There  are  semantic  differences  between 
Senators  on  what  was  or  was  not  ac- 
complished by  the  conferees,  but  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
that  the  President  will  not  make  a  de- 
termination "In  the  national  interest"  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  whatever  purpose. 

The  spirit  of  detente  which  is  nm- 
ning  roughshod  over  the  spirit  of  com- 
monsense,  seems  to  have  come  to  roost 
on  this  legislation.  Based  on  the  diplo- 
matic experiences  of  the  past  few  years, 
and  yes,  even  the  experience  of  the  past 
week,  who  will  stand  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  goes 
on  nationwide  television  to  say  that  we 
must  do  so  and  so  in  order  to  enhance 
the  chances  of  world  peace? 

I  suggest  that  none  in  this  Chamber 
will  want  to  detract  from  the  countrj's 
and  the  Piesident's  goal  of  world  peace 
by  objecting  to  this  legislation.  However, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  conference  re- 
port, what  is  to  deter  the  President  from 
making  a  finding — and  duly  notifjing 
the  Senate  and  House  of  such  find- 
ing— that  it  Is  in  our  national  interest 
to  help  the  Soviet  Union  build  a  massive 
energy  complex?  There  is  an  implicit  as- 
sumption that  tlie  Pi'esident  would  not 
attempt  to  commit  this  Nation  to  such  a 
couise.  and  I  am  sure  that  is  a  correct 
assumption,  but  the  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States 
might  entertain  such  a  proposal  and, 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  this  or  any  fu- 
ture administration,  proceed  to  lead  the 
Nation  in  a  direction  which  I  believe  is 
incompatible  with  our  national  secmity. 
Were  that  to  happen,  where  would  it 
leave  those  Senators  who,  like  myself, 
question  the  wisdom  of  fueling  the  en- 
gine of  worldwide  socialism  with  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars? 

I  submit  there  is  a  better  way  to  han- 
dle such  critical  decisions  and  that  is 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  what  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  after  full  public 
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debate  of  all  the  alternatives,  when  it 
comes  to  conducting  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  those  countries,  which  have, 
since  World  War  II,  adroitly  exploited 
the  freedoms  of  this  Nation,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  Nation,  to  their  own  benefit. 
And,  one  may  ask,  just  what  kind  of 
goods  is  the  Soviet  Union  interested  in? 
Eximbank  involvement  in  commercial 
deals  over  the  past  2  years  give  one  pause 
when  answering  that  question.  Five 
hundred  submersible  oilfield  pumps — 
$11.6  million  in  Eximbank  funds;  38  gas 
reinjection  compressors — $11.8  million 
in  Eximbank  funds;  tools  and  related 
dies,  transfer  line  equipment  for  ma- 
chining friction  drums,  transfer  line 
equipment  for  truck  engine  pistons,  and 
an  iron  ore  pellet  plant. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  entire  list, 
nor  is  the  total  dollar  position  of  the 
Eximbank  noted,  but  the  largest  Exim- 
bank deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  that  for 
the  Kama  River  truck  plant  and  that 
deal  will  build  the  Soviet  economy  in 
machines  and  machine  tools  at  least  in 
the  vicinity  of  $192  million.  To  date,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  a  developed  country,  has  re- 
ceived approved  credits  on  projects 
valued  at  $350  million  on  v.hich  Exim- 
bank loans  account  for  about  one-half. 
As  our  colleagues  know,  this  is  not  the 
entire  list,  but  it  is  an  ominous  list  of  the 
type  of  technology  sought  from  the 
United  States  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  I  have  previously  supported  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  Eximbank  with 
authority  to  assist  American  exporters. 
However,  my  previous  support  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  such  support  was 
essential  for  our  firms  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  nonmarket  and  con- 
trolled-market  exporters  of  goods  and 
services  which  were  in  demand  through- 
out the  world.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  would  I  support  legislation 
which  is  self-destructive  of  our  economic 
system  and  the  "thrust"  of  the  Exim- 
bank's  most  recent  policy  seems  to  me 
to  be  just  that.  To  cite  one  concrete 
example:  The  president  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank  has  been  asked  to  specifi- 
cally state  whether  or  not  the  Bank  was, 
or  would,  consider  guaranteeing  or  par- 
ticipating in  the  financing  of  some  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  plarmed  Yakutsk 
energy  and  North  Star  energy  projects. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  will  stand 
corrected,  the  president  of  the  Bank  has 
not  given  the  positive  assurance  that  I 
would  like  to  have  that  the  United  States 
would  not  participate  in  such  a  venture. 
When  the  energy  crunch  in  the  United 
State  is  critical,  there  should  be  no  hint, 
of  any  kind,  that  an  official  or  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  recep- 
tive to  helping  finance  energy  projects 
In  a  developed  nation.  I  will  not,  and 
cannot,  take  on  face  value,  the  "assur- 
ances" we  have  heard  from  the  Bank 
and  its  supporters  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  taxpayer  will 
not  be  asked  to  help  underwrite  the 
Soviet  Union's  drive  for  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency when  we  are  having  a  difficult 
enough  time  right  now,  here  in  the 
Senate,  in  finding  the  money  to  attempt 
to  gain  American  self-sufficiency  in 
energj'. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 


conference  report  on  H.R.  15977  in  order 
that  we  may  have  another  crack  at  de- 
fining the  intent  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
believe  the  intent  of  the  American 
people,  with  regard  to  our  Nation's  in- 
ternational lending  policy  of  the  tax- 
payers  hard-earned  dollars. 


LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1975— 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15580,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15580)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  November  21,  1974,  at 
page  36928  > . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  make  some  brief  remarks  on  the  biU, 
and  I  will  then  ask  for  a  quorum  call, 
in  order  that  Senator  Cotton  and  other 
Senators  may  come  to  the  Chamber. 

SUMMARY  OP  CONFERENCE   ACTION 

The  total  appropriations  agreed  to  in 
conference  on  H.R.  15580  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
is  $33,045,856,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$4,008,723,000  over  last  year,  due  pri- 
marily to  full-year  costs  of  the  new  sup- 
plemental security  income  program 
which  was  operational  for  only  6  months 
last  year. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $485,- 
239,000  below  thj  President's  budget  re- 
quest; $110,685,000  below  the  House  bill; 
and  $65,286,000  below  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note  for 
the  Members  that  this  is  the  first  time 
in  my  memory  and,  perhaps,  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  departments 
that  we  have  come  in  with  a  conference 
report  that  is  below  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President's  budget  for  these 
departments. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  this  re- 
port is  an  unusual,  if  not  extraordinary, 
measure.  But  these  are  extraordinary 
times  of  double-digit  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. This  conference  report  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  paradox  by  providing  in- 
creases in  programs  that  assist  those 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  inflation,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  providing  a  total  con- 
ference figure  that  is  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request. 


CONFERENCE  INCLVDES  BOTH  INCREASES  AND 
DECREASES 

These  figures — at  first  glance — might 
give  the  appearance  that  we  were  not 
very  successful  in  our  dealings  with  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  again  this  year,  the  Senate 
made  some  decreases  as  well  as  increases 
in  the  House  bill.  In  an  effort  to  hold 
down  the  Senate  figure,  we  cut  out  $737 
million  of  what  we  thought  were  non- 
essential or  low-priority  expenditures. 
In  conference.  73  percent  of  the  Senate 
reductions  were  sustained. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  sustain  65  percent — 
or  $425  million — of  the  Senate  increases. 

In  total,  then,  when  we  count  all  the 
changes — both  increases  and  de- 
creases— 69  percent,  to  be  precise,  of  the 
Senate  changes  were  sustained  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  proper 
point  the  usual  table  showing  the  in- 
crea.ses  and  decreases  arrived  at  in  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DoMENici*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

CONFERENCE    AGREEMENT    REARRANGES 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  have  brought  out  a  bill  that 
tries  to  meet  the  dual  criteria  of  reducing 
overall  Federal  expenditures  while,  at 
the  same  time,  providing  increased  fimds 
in  areas  of  greatest  need — in  health;  in 
education;  in  programs  that  serve  the 
elderly;  and  in  programs  that  assist 
those  who  find  themselves  out  of  work. 

EXAMPLES    OF   INCREASES   SUSTAINED   IN 
CONFERENCE 

One  example  which  I  think  is  particu- 
larly relevant  is  the  conference  agree- 
ment to  provide  an  additional  $91  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  for  research  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  cancer.  Here  the 
previous  administration's  budget  has 
proposed  an  $11  million  increase,  which 
was  less  than  2  percent  more  than  the 
funding  level  provided  for  cancer  re- 
search last  year.  The  request  presented 
to  the  Congress  was  some  $150  million 
below  what  the  former  President's  hand- 
picked  Cancer  Advisory  Committee  had 
recommended,  and  certainly  was  not 
enough  to  even  maintain  last  year's 
level  of  effort.  Since  that  budget  was 
formulated  almost  a  year  ago,  however, 
tliere  have  been  some  major  break- 
throughs in  the  detection  and  treatment 
of  breast  cancer.  In  view  of  these  re- 
cent developments,  the  conferees  feel 
that  the  increase  for  an  accelerated  cam- 
paign against  this  dread  disease  is  fully 
ju-stifled. 

The  conferees  have  also  provided  f imds 
to  continue  both  the  predoctoral  and 
postdoctoral  fellowship  and  training 
programs  under  the  old  and  new  author- 
ities at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  will  provide  badly  needed  manpow- 
er to  carry  out  this  country's  assault  on 
the  dread  diseases  that  plague  our  cit- 
izens and  keep  them  from  leading  full 
and  productive  lives. 

Another  typical  example  of  the  in- 
crease over  the  budget  requested  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  the  special  initiatives 
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to  bring  health  care  to  mothers  and  In- 
fants in  medically  underserved  rural 
areas.  There  are  many  families  in  the 
outlying  districts  that  have  virtually  no 
access  to  medic"!  care  of  any  type.  Chil- 
dren in  thc-s'^  fnmilies  needlessly  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  simply  be- 
cause medical  c:a-e  is  not  available.  Many 
of  these  families  are  simply  forgotten 
people  when  it  comes  to  the  provision  of 
necessary  medical  care.  They  are  still 
living  in  the  1930's  depression  era  inso- 
far as  medical  care  is  concerned. 

The  bill  also  includes  increased  funds 
for  progr'i.ms  serving  our  elderly  cit- 
izf>ns  becaus->  th-"  •  are  the  ones  v.ho  suf- 
fer most  and  who  are  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  fully  in  the  economic 
growth  they  helped  create. 

The  conferees  have  also  provided 
$750,000  for  75  positions  for  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and 
directs  the  Department  to  move  swiftly 
and  make  every  effort  to  I'ecruit  and  em- 
ploy Vietnam  veterans  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions. The  conferees  are  agreed  that  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  for 
this  country  to  meet  the  px-essing  need 
for  increased  numbers  of  skilled  crafts- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  able  to 
provide  increases  in  these  vital  areas  of 
human  need  without  exceeding  the  over- 
all budget  request  by  eliminating  mar- 
ginal and  unnecessary  funding  in  the 
bill. 

LETTER  FROM  PRFSIDFNT  FORD 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  while  we  were  grappling 
v.ith  these  issues,  we  received  a  letter 
from  President  Ford  urging  that  the  con- 
ferees delete  the  increases  in  such  areas 
as  cancer  research,  maternal  and  child 
health,  programs  for  the  elderly,  and 
assistance  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  shocked  that 
the  President  would  send  such  a  letter  to 
the  conference — and  even  more  stunned 
by  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  HEW 
and  Labor  Secretaries  who  were  actively 
lobbying  to  get  money  restored  for 
bureaucratic  overhead  and  entertain- 
ment allowances.  It  seems  inconsruous  to 
the  members  of  the  conference  that  at  a 
time  when  the  average  worker — if  he  has 
a  job — is  being  hard  hit  by  inflation,  the 
Cabinet  Secretaries  would  be  making 
special  pleas  to  the  conferees  for  restora- 
tion of  congressional  propose(4  reductions 
in  overhead  bureaucracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  is 
pleased  that  the  administration — after 
conceding  that  the  economy  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  recession — has  finally  ceased 
its  opposition  and  now  supports  the  $350 
million  increase  agreed  to  in  conference 
for  comprehensive  manpower  assistance. 
These  funds  will  provide  increased  job 
opportunities  and  employment  training 
for  those  unemployed  workers  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  the 
first  casualties  of  the  governmental  ef- 
forts to  fight  inflation.  This  change  in 
attitude  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  prior  to  the  election  recess  when 
the  congressional  increase  for  public 
service  jobs  was  a  priority  item  for  dele- 
tion by  the  OMB.  The  recent  acceptance 
and  support  by  the  administration  of  the 


larger  congressional  figure,  including 
$400  million  intended  specifically  to  pro- 
vide public  service  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed under  title  n  of  the  act  will  now 
bring  the  administration's  communica- 
tions with  Congress  more  nearly  in  line 
with  its  professed  concern  for  the  adverse 
effects  of  governmental  policies  on  un- 
employment. Consequently,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  and  shoulci  be  con- 
sidered now  to  be  $835  million  below  the 
budtsot  request  as  revised  by  this  latest 
communication.  I  must  confess,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  administration 
would  talk  about  vetoing  tliis  appropria- 
tion bill,  after  so  strongly  endorsing  these 
increpaes  for  public  service  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
i.'-" is  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office   of  the  Sec-retary. 
Washington,  November  21,  1974. 
Hon.  WARREr;  G.  Maonuson, 
Chairman,   Suhcoinmittee  on   Labor-Health, 
Educaticn,    and    Welfare,    1/.S.    Senate, 
Waihington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  Indicate  the  Administration's  support  for 
the  1S75  Comprehensive  Manpower  Assist- 
ance (OMA)  appropriation  level  of  $2,400 
million,  which  we  understand  is  presently 
pending  Conference  Committee  action  and 
.".l-o  for  the  pending  supplemental  requests 
for  V.e  Pension  program  and  Employment 
Stiiidaro.';  Administration.  We  recognize  that 
unemployment  is  substantially  higher  now 
than  wlien  the  President  submitted  his  re- 
auest  to  the  Congress  last  January  for  a  $2,- 
050  million  appropriation,  and  that  the  level 
of  funding  provided  to  many  cities  and  local- 
ities would  fall  short  of  their  expectations 
based  on  their  previous  years'  allocations. 
At  the  $2,400  miUion  level,  v*e  will  be  able 
to  assure  that  all  Title  I  prime  sponsors  will 
receive  at  least  90  percent  of  their  1974  al- 
locations. However,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  policy  applies  to  the  present  economic 
situation.  As  such,  this  policy  must  not  be 
coastrued  as  a  commitment  to  hold  Title  I 
prime  sponsors  harmless  at  90  percent  in 
Fiscal  Year  1976. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm  the  Administra- 
tion's svipport  of  the  supplemental  request 
for  $9,650,000  to  administer  the  new  pension 
reform  program  authorized  under  the  re- 
cently enacted  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  initiated  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  The  request  represents  a 
modest  estimate  of  the  minimum  effort 
needed  to  get  this  program  started.  Without 
timely  authorization,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  this  Important  new 
law. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  requested 
bvidget  amendments  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration to  cover  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities.  This  request 
called  for  no  additional  fluids  to  the  Depart- 
ment since  we  proposed  that  Increases  for 
the  Employment  Standards  Administration 
be  offset  by  reductions  In  other  Department 
appropriations. 

I   deeply   appreciate   the  efforts  you   and 
other  Committee  members  have  made  to  as- 
sure adequate  preparations  in  the  Congress 
for  dealing  with  our  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
EXCESsn'E  travel  costs 

Ml'.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  mention  for  the  bene- 


fit of  the  Membei-s  that  when  we  exam- 
ined the  HEW  budget,  we  found  that 
they  are  spending  at  least  $60  million 
a  year  for  travel  costs — and  they  wanted 
an  increase.  If  we  take  Into  account  the 
additional  travel  indulged  in  by  HEW 
grantees  and  contractors,  the  amount 
spent  for  travel  annually  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  would 
seem  that  at  any  one  time,  HEW  must 
have  50.000  bureaucrats  in  the  air  and, 
in  many  cases,  flying  back  and  fourth 
across  the  country  to  talk  to  other  bu- 
reaucrats. If  the  HEW  Secretary  is 
really  concerned  about  fighting  inflation, 
you  would  think  he  would  clamp  down 
on  unnecessary  travel  instead  of  coming 
back  up  here  and  pleading  for  more 
money  for  his  own  office.  As  of  now.  he 
has  virtually  no  control  over  this  item 
and  cannot  accurately  tell  us  how  much 
of  the  HEW  budget  is  being  used  for 
travel.  He  can  only  give  us  an  estimate. 

Tlie  country  can  ill  ailord  such  sloppy 
management  of  public  funds.  Every  dol- 
lar that  is  used  for  excessive  travel  and 
overhead  bureaucracy  is  a  precious  re- 
source that  will  not  be  available  for  the 
war  on  cancer  and  other  important  pub- 
lic pmposes.  Consequently,  we  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  put  to- 
gether a  new  effort  which  will  tell  the 
committee  how  much  HEW  is  spending 
for  travel,  both  dii'ectly  by  the  civil  serv- 
ants and  indirectly  by  HEW  contractors 
and  grantees.  For  too  many  of  these  peo- 
ple, GoveiTunent-subsidized  travel  to  un- 
necessary and  marginal  meetings  around 
the  countrj'  and  around  the  world  has 
become  a  way  of  life.  Tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
providing  free  sightseeing  tours  for  bu- 
reaucrats. These  activities  must  be  con- 
trolled and  curtailed. 

However,  the  conferees  are  agi'eed 
that  travel  relating  to  direct  patient 
care  of  for  providers  of  direct  patient 
care,  as  well  as  activities  relating  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  patients  and  other 
individuals,  shall  not  be  reduced  below 
the  fiscal  year  1975  President's  budget  re- 
quest. Rather,  the  reductions,  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretaries  of  the  depart- 
ments, shall  be  directed  at  employees, 
consultants,  and  grantees  acting  in  non- 
essential administrative  positions.  Lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding,  the 
coiiunittee  does  not  want  to  hear  about 
any  reduction  in  travel  for  NIH  patients 
or  travel  relating  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps. 

national  institute  of  education 

The  conferees  have  included  $70  mil- 
lion for  continuation  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the.  In- 
stitute must  focus  more  of  its  efforts  on 
solving  specific  problems  confronting  the 
Nation's  educational  system.  NIE  activ- 
ities must  be  relevant  to  contemporary 
practical  school  issues.  For  example, 
population  shifts  and  changing  enroll- 
ment patterns  thi"oughout  many  school 
districts  point  to  the  need  for  intergov- 
ernmental planning  and  cooperation. 
Working  closely  with  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  NIE  could  serve  as 
a  catalyst  in  helping  bring  about  more 
immediate,  meaningful  solutions  to  com- 
munity    problems.     Another     example 
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would  be  programs  dealing  with  educa- 
tional problems  of  inner-city  youth. 

The  committee  has  been  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  a  recent  communication 
from  the  Institute  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  beginnings  of  a  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Congress.  The  Institute  is  reminded  of 
the  conferees'  mandate  to  follow  the  di- 
rectives and  recommendations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds. 

BIXATIONSHIP  BCTWIEN  FZDrRAL   SPENDING   AND 

INFLATION 

Mr.  President,  tlie  conference  commit- 
tee is  seriously  concerned  with  the  re- 
lationship of  Federal  spending  and  in- 
flation. As  we  all  know,  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  Federal  spending  on  inflation 
have  been  exaggerated  by  those  whose 
real  Intent  is  to  gut  Federal  spending 
for  vital  health,  education,  and  employ- 
ment programs.  We  are  told  that  a  cut  in 
Federal  spending  of  $5  billion  would  re- 
sult in  less  than  two- tenths  of  1  percent 
decrease  in  Inflation.  But  as  I  noted  be- 
fore, this  bill  provides  a  decrease  from 
the  President's  budget  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral spending  consisting  of  some  in- 
creases in  high-priority  health  and  edu- 
cation programs  and  offsetting  decreases 
In  surplus  welfare  funds,  overhead  costs, 
and  travel  costs.  Indeed,  we  have  rea- 
lined  some  of  the  priorities,  and  we  have 
come  out  one-half  billion  dollars  below 
the  President's  budget  estimates. 

THREATS    or    VETOES 

Mr.  President,  what  is  puzzling  to  me 
Is  that  when  we  trim  oversized  defense 
budgets  by  $5  billion  and  reduce  the  wel- 
fare surplus  in  this  bill  by  $1.2  billion, 
all  we  hear  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  are  squeals  of  anguish. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  a  small 
portion — less  than  10  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings and  put  it  back  Into  high-priority 
domestic  programs  that  result  in  benefits 
to  our  own  citizens — our  own  children, 
our  own  elderly— all  we  hear  from  the 
White  House  are  threats  of  possible 
vetoes. 

It  appears  that  the  holdovers  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
stiU  telling  the  new  President  that  all  of 
OMB's  figures  for  HEW  are  right,  and 
wliatever  conclusions  Congress  arrives  at 
are  wrong.  OMB  apparently  continues  to 
pursue  the  dangerous  and  misguided 
concept  that  Congress  has  no  role  to 
play  in  national  policy  development. 

INPDT    INTO    THE    COMMITTEE'S    DECISION 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  few  months 
the  committee  has  taken  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  from  hundreds  of 
witnesses.  We  have  heard  from  and  ques- 
tioned hundreds  of  witnesses  from  HEW 
who  operate  these  programs.  We  have 
heard  from  all  of  the  nongovernmental 
expert  witnesses.  We  have  had  the 
advice  of  many  interested  Members 
of  Congress,  who  are  elected  ot  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  staff 
assistance  and  analyses  prepared  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  We  believe 
our  conclusions  are  valid  and  based  on  a 
foundation  of  sound  rationale.  Certainly, 


the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Director  of 
OMB,  and  the  President  cannot  claim  to 
have  been  exposed  to  such  a  wide  and 
varied  ^lectrum  of  expert  opinion  and 
judgment  in  the  formulation  of  this 
budget  request.  Nor  should  they  be  able 
to  make  this  claim,  for  this  is  the  unique 
role  of  the  Congress. 

ESTIMATING    THX   AKOT7NT    Or   THE    WELFARE 
SmPLUS 

I  should  also  mention  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  that  the  cantroversy 
over  the  extent  of  the  welfare  surplus  is 
merely  a  replay  of  last  year,  when  HEW 
vehemently  denied  that  there  was  a  sur- 
plus. Then,  at  the  last  minute,  the  OMB 
rushed  a  rescission  proposal  up  to  Con- 
gress—which still  proved  to  be  off  the 
mark  by  $400  million.  Over  the  last  8 
years,  HEW  has  been  ofif  the  mark  by 
$4.5  billion  in  their  estimates  for  welfare 
costs.  But  despite  this  poor  track  record, 
OMB  is  still  insisting  that  the  figure 
they  sent  up  almost  a  year  ago  is  still 
the  correct  figure.  Informally,  however, 
both  OMB  and  HEW  staff  admit  there  is 
a  surplus,  but  they  do  not  know  how 
much.  Even  the  Director  of  the  HEW 
welfare  program  has  written  to  tell  us 
that  the  current  welfare  estimating  pro- 
cedures are  faulty  and  that  he  is  devel- 
oping a  new  system  which  he  hopes  will 
do  a  better  job  in  the  future.  Moreover, 
the  conference  report  directs  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflSce,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
to  continue  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
whole  matter  of  welfare  estimating  and 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress  with  some 
refined  estimates  early  next  year. 

SPECIAL    EFFORTS   TO    GET    A    SIGNED    LA£OS-HEW 
BUX 

Mr.   President,   the   conferees   are   at 
least  as  sensitive  as  the  White  House — 
if  not  more  so — to  the  need  to  control 
Federal  spending.  In  a  further  unprece- 
dented   effort    to    cooperate    with    the 
President  and  secure  a  signature  on  the 
1975    Labor-HEW    Appropriations    bill, 
the  conferees  have  included  special  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report,  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  for  the  Members: 
Reduction  in  Budget  AtrrHORiTT 
The   toal   new  budget    (obllgatlonal)    au- 
thority Included  In  the  bill,  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  U  $33,045,856,000,  a  reduction 
of  $485,239,000  from  the  budget  request.  The 
conferees  are  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
the  amount  Included  In  the  blU  for  "Public 
Assistance"   may   not   be   sufficient   to   meet 
payments  required  by  law  for  these  grants 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  Any  additional  amount 
required    would    necessarily   be   provided   In 
supplemental  appropriations  or  by  borrowing 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  which  might  cause  total  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  for  programs  funded 
In  the  bin  to  exceed  the  amount  proposed  In 
the  budget.  The  conferees  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  to  control  Inflation  and  of  the 
need    to   restrain    Federal    spending   as    one 
means  to  achieve  this  objective.  The  confer- 
ees   have    no    Intention    of   approving    new 
budget   (obllgatlonal)    authority  which  will 
ultimately  result  In  spending  In  exce?s  of  the 
total  budget  estimate  for  the  bill.  Therefore. 
in  view  of  the  present  uncertainties  with  re- 
spect to  public  assistance  grants,  the  confer- 
ees direct  the  Comptroller  General  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice to  present  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mlttees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  not  later 
than  five  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1976  budget  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  as  to  his  best  estimate  of 
amounts  required  for  "Public  Assistance"  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  conferees  further  call  attention  to  the 
President's  authority  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-944)  to  propose 
deferral  and  rescission  of  budget  authority, 
and  they  agree  to  give  full  consideration  to 
such  rescissions  and  deferrals  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  recommend,  in  the  light  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  sis  to  amount* 
required  for  public  assistance  grants,  as  well 
as  In  the  light  of  general  economic  conditions 
and  the  latest  estimates  of  total  Federal 
spending.  In  the  meantime,  the  conferees 
would  expect  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  in  Public  Law 
93-344  to  propose  deferral  or  rescission  of 
that  portion  of  budget  authority  for  pro- 
grams In  this  bin  which  would  otherwise 
cause  total  obligations  and  expenditures  to 
exceed  the  amount  proposed  In  the  budget. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should 
such  deferrals  be  applied  so  as  to  eliminate 
entirely  funds  for  programs  provided  for 
under  this  bill,  since  such  action  Is  defined 
as  a  rescission  under  Public  Law  93-344. 

SPECIAL     CONFERENCE     REPORT     LANGUAGE     PRO- 
TECTS THE  AMOUNTS  IN  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  this  language  has  been 
adopted  by  the  conferees  as  the  most 
acceptable  way  of  dealing  with  a  very 
difficult  situation.  We  have  been  very 
tough  in  our  negotiations  with  the  House 
and  the  White  House  on  this  matter,  and 
we  believe  that  this  language  is  the  very 
best  that  could  be  developed.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  Members  to  note  that  this 
is  conference  report  language  and  that 
we  have  not  touched  any  of  the  amounts 
in  the  bill  that  were  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. We  are  very  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  respond  to  this  gesture  of 
cooperation  and  goodwill  by  signing  the 
1975  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  so 
that  funds  can  be  released,  and  the  Na- 
tion can  be  about  its  business  of  pro- 
viding health  care  to  the  sick  and  to  the 
elderly  and  educational  opportunities  to 
our  children. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  Senate 
bill  was  a  good  bill.  I  believe  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  a  good  bill.  It  does  not 
provide  as  much  in  some  areas  as  I  or 
some  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  have  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  provide  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  fiscal  year  1975.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 

I  would  also  like  to  again  thank  Sena- 
tor Cotton  for  his  assistance  in  this 
difficult  conference.  As  we  all  know,  this 
will  be  Senator  Cotton's  last  conference 
on  a  regular  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill,  because  he  Is  retiring  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Senate. 

Again  this  year  the  conference  agree- 
ment, with  its  emphasis  on  medical  re- 
search and  medical  care  for  mothers  and 
infants  in  rural  £u-eas,  reflects  the  special 
efforts  and  support  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  distinguished  and  compassionate 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
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EXHIBIT  I 
COMP\n\TIVE  STATEMENT  OK  NEW  BUDGET   (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY  FOR   i:>74  AND  BIDGKT  E.STIMATF.S  ANi»  AMOI.M  S 

KECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  lf»VO 
TITLE  I — Department  of  Lahor 


Approimation/activity 
(1) 

MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

I'KOGRAM  ADMINISTRATIOK 

riitniiinfC.     evaluation,     and 
ri'srarcli 

.Manpower  proRram  adminis- 
tnttion 


Now  bu'lgrt 

(obll(:ational) 

authority 

fiscal  ytar 

1974,  enocti-d    II'TI  operatinp 

to  da'«  level  > 


Budget 

estimate.s 

of  new 

(oblipationai) 


New  budfret 

(obliKatlonal)       New  budget 

authority     (oblipational) 

authority    recommended  authorily 

fisoiU  year  in  the    recommendcil 

House  bill     in  Senate  1)111 


Conference  .iirreemeni  eoniparcd  with— 


(i-) 


(3) 


I'JTo 
(•I) 


(.1) 


(6) 


Conference 
agreement 

(7) 


Budget 
request 

(») 


House 

allowance 


Benale 
allowance 

(in) 


$1(1,  (17.''.,  000  $10, 075,  000 


Appi-enticeship  services... 
U.S.  employment  s<Tviee- 


Uneniployment       iiL^urance 
service 

Investigation  and  compliance. 

Executive  direction  and  man- 
agement  


94,  OBI,  000 

8, 57.'.,  000 

.'.81,000 

»»2,000 
761,000 

16.  .123, 000 


»l.  032, 000 

8,!>75,000 

581,000 

342,000 
761,000 


*5, 325, 000 

34,683,000 

0,261,000 

60:i,000 

230.000 
8-23,000 


16,.')23,000  16,823.000 


$.".,  27.'i,  000 

31.101,000 

0.711,000 

60!i,000 

230,000 
773.000 

16, 748, 000 


$5,  -275, 000 

31,401,000 

10,211,000 

600,000 

230,000 
773,000 

16, 718, 000 


$5, 27.-.,  000 


-$.i0,(Xin 


Total 

Ttu^  fundlramfer 

('liMPREHENSIVK  MANPOWER 

Assistance  . 

Slate  and  local  program.s 

TItlel 

Title  II 

National  programs 

National  training  programs. 

Program  support 

Total 

Community  Service  Employ- 
ment roR  Older  Americans 

FEnERAL  Unemployment 
BtNtKiTS  AND  Allowances 

Payments    to    Federal    em- 
ployees  


70.889,000 
te, 106, 000 


70,889,000 

te,  res,  000 


67,763,000 
S8. 105,000 


67,759,000 
tS.  IGB,  000 


68,259,000 
iS.  105,000 


34,401.000      -270,000 

9.961,000      -f  700, 000     -f  $250, 000     -$2.50,000 
609,000 

230,000 - 

773,000      -50;fl00 

16,748,000      -7.'sO0O 

68,009,000      -(-246,000      -f  250, 000      -250,000 
t8,}6S,000  tS,  166,000  t8, 166,000  ti,  166,000 


1,067,000,000  1,967,000,000      1,660,000,000  2,030.000.000  1.905.000,000      1,980,000,000    -1-311,000,000        -50,000,000           -}-75,  OOn.  000 

(l,.yC.O00.000)  (1.597.000.000)    (1,319,000,000)  (1,680,000,000)  (l,5ft5,000,000)   (1, .580, 000, 000)  (-1-261,000,000)  (-lOO.OOaOOO)         (-f75, 000. 000) 

(370,000,000)  (rO,000,000)       (350,000,000)  (350,000,000)       (400,000,000)       (400,000.000)   (-1-50.000.000)     (-(-50,000,000)  

422,083,000  422,083,000          381,000,000  420,000,000          420,000.000          420.000.000        -fSO.OOaOOO 

(370,216,000)  (379,216,000)       (338,-52.5,000)  (371,960,000)       (371,960.000)       (371.960,000)   (-(-33,435,000)  

(42.867.000)  (42,8617,000)         (42,475,000)  (18,040,000)         (48,010,000)         (48,010,000        (-(-5,565,000) 


2,380,083,000      2,389,083,000      2. 050i  000, 000      2.450.000,000      2,325,000,000      2,400.000.000      -f  350,  OOP,  OOP        -50,00(^000         -1-75,000,000 


Pajinent  to  ex-servicemen 

Trade  adjustment  assistance . . 

Total 

Grants  to  States  for  Un- 
employment iNSUBANfE 
AND  Employment  Services. 

Truttfund  Irantftr 

I'licniployment    Iiisuranue 
Service 


10.000,000 


113.  .WO,  000 

208,200,000 

43,300,000 


10.000,000 


113,  .500, 000 

208,200,000 

43,300,000 


10,000,000 


20,000,000 


12,000.000       -H2,000.000         •f2. 000.  OOP  -8.000,000 


121.200.000 

209.700.000 

34.100,000 


121,200,000 

209,700,000 

34,100,000 


121,200,000 

209,700,000 

34,100,000 


121,200,000  . 

209,700,000  . 

34,100,000 


365,000,000         36,5,000,000         365,000,000         365,000,000         365,000,000         365,000,000 


Employment  Service. 
Contingency  Fund 


61,400,000 

im,m,ooo 

(463,600,000) 

(471,200,000) 

(2  ,000.000) 


64.400,000  (H,  400.000  64.400,000  64,400,000           64,400,000 

aaS.m.OOO  8/^,400,  OOO  Sie.m.OOO  976,400,000  9tS,900,000       +83,600,000       +SS,600,000       -46,600,000 

(463,600.000)  (450,600,000)  (450.600.000)  (543.600.000)  (515,600.000)     (-(-65.000.000)     ( H65.000.000)     (-28,000.000) 

(471.200.000)  (430,200.tOO)  430.200,000  (467,200,OCO)  (448,700,000)     (-(-18,500,000)     (-(-18,500,000)  (-18.500,0000) 

(28,000,000)  (29,000,000)  (29,000,000)  (29,000,000)         (29,000.000)  ( )( )( ) 


Total,  Manpower  Admln- 
.tration 

I-ahor-Management  Serv- 
KKs     Administration 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Lal>or-management   relations 
services 

I.atKjr-manngemcnt        policy 
ilevelopment 


2,899,372,  too      2,899.872,  COO      2,547,168,000      2,957,159,000      2,842,659,000      2.909.409,000         362,246,000        -47,750,000        +68,780,000 


Ailministration   of  reporting 
arid  disclosure  laws 


Veterans  reemployment  rights. 

I'lHleml       lalKir-management 
relations 


Fviculive  direclion  and  ad- 
minist  rutive  sei  vices 

Total 


972,000 

2, 020k  000 

13,833,000 
2,21^000 

3,758,000 

1,606,000 


972,000 

2,020,000 

13,833,000 
2,210^000 

3,758,000 

1,606,000 


1,137,000 

2,178,000 

17,886,000 
2,399,000 

4,234,000 

2,066,000 


1,118,000 

2, 160, 000 

16,009,000 
2,355,000 

4,150,000 

2,000,000 


1,118,000 

2, 169, 000 

16, 099, 000 
2,365,000 

4,150,(»IO 

1,864,11110 


24.3118.000 


24.308,000 


29,60a000 


27,890,000 


27.745.000 


1,118,000 

2, 159, 000 

16,009.000 
2.3&&,000 

4. 150, 000 

1.8<>4,nOO 
27,748,000 


-19,000 

-19,000 

-1,487,000 
-44,000 


-M.OOO 

-2lr2,00O  —145.000 


-1.8.<».000  -145.000 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF   NEW   BUDGET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY   FOR   1974   AND  BUDGET   ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL.  FOR  1975 — CsBtUlMd 

Title  I — Department  of  Labor— Contlnned 


Appropriation 'actlTlty 
(1) 


New  budget 

(bblifational) 

anthorJty 

fneai  jvtr 

1974,  Mjarteil    1974  op^r»tinK 

to  date  l*T«l ' 


Budget 

eslimates 

of  new 

(oblif&tional) 


New  budget 

(obiifiatioiMkl)  New  budget 

aatbority  (obliKational) 

Mitbonty    recommended  aotbonty 

fiscal  year                 in  the  recommended 

Hooaebill  in  Senate  bill 


C«nftrence  apreenienl  compared  willi- 


(2) 


(3) 


1975 

(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Conlerence 

agiveincnt 

(7) 


Bu<l^ 

rwiuest 

(8) 


House 
allowance 

(9) 


Senuo 
allowuiu'i! 

(10) 


Emi'lovment  Standards 

ADMlNISTRtTION 
SMARIDS  AND  EXPENSES 

Imiwoviiig     and     protecting 
wages $27,6!iO,000 

Elimination  ot  discrimination 
iu  employment.. 8,950,000 

Worlter's  compensation 1.5,759,000 

rrofrram     development    and 

administration 4, 701, 000 

Total ST.ldOtOOO 

SPEHAL  BENEFITS 

Federal    civilian    employees 
benefits ia),110,000 

Black     tniig     compensation 
benefits 25,O»,000 

longshoremen     and     harbor 
workers' benefits. 1,800,000 

Other  benefits 11,437,000 

Total 1M,mn,9» 

OrCl'PATlONAl    Sapbtt    a?»d 

Health  Administration 

Safety  and  health  standards...  4,355,000 

Enforcement: 

Federal  Inspections 29,891,000 

State  programs 23,080,000 

Traintni;,  education,  and  In- 
formation   4,491,000 

Safety  and  health  statistics....  5, 141,000 

Executive  direction  and  ad- 
ministration   3,530,060 

Total 7»,4e8i««» 

Bureau  or  Labor 
Statistics 

Manpower  and  erapToyment. .  14,876,000 

Prices  and  cost  of  living 0,780,000 

Wages  and  industrial  relations.  5,  (W8, 000 

Productivity  and  technology. .  1, 808, 000 

Eoonomic  research 1,190,000 

Bieeotlv*  directiaa  ud  ttafi 
terviiie* 8.439.000 

Revision    of    the    consumer 

price  index 10,543,000 

Total 49,243,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$27,690,000  $32,361,000  $32,160,000  $32,160,000    $32,160,000     -$201,000 

8,950,000  10,567,000  10,511,000  10,511,000     10,511,000      -56,000 

15,759,000  21.528,000  21.403,000  21,403,000     21,403,000     -125,000 

4,701,000  5.319,000  5.288,000  5.076.000  5,076,000      -243,000     -$212,000 

57.100,000  86.775,000  08^362,000  e>.150,000  «»,150,000      -625,000     -212, «»  . 

100,110,000  11«,917,000  n«,9l7,(IOO  U«,917,000    116,917.000 

25,0*0,000  36,000,000  36,000,000  36,000,000     36,000,000 

1.800,000  1,946,000  1,946.000  1,946,000      1,946.000 

11,437.000  10,137.000  10,137,000  10,137,000           10,137,000 

]3iLKj;00D  MSwMAWO  te^eOCkOOO  16\00«^«00       165,000,«I0 

4,355,000  4,939,000  4,802,000  4,802,000             4,802,000             -137,000 

29,891,000  37,171,000  J^BSi.OOO  4.'i,«W,000  «2,4««,000         ->-5,2»5,0«)         4-6,800,000        -$3,200,000 

23,000^800  4«,0IXX000  44^800,000  41,000,000            41,0061000          -5^00^000          -5,000,000 

4,491,000  4,892,000  4,874,000  4,874,000            4,874,000              -18,000 

5.141,000  5,531.000  5,526.000  5,526.000             6,526,000                 -5,000 

3,530^800  3,9C7,000  3,948,000  3,138,000             3^338,800             -(2»,800             -Ua^OQO 

7«;4fl8,80a  100,500,000  10a^U6,OOa  105,206,000  102,000,01)0            -494,000         -{-1,190,000         -3,200,000 

14,«7«;000  17,0»,000  18,99«l000  1A99<^000            Ml,990l000                -43,000 

«,7W,«00  9,125,800  »,«O,800  9,«6».e00             8,861,800               -«a;800 

5,888,800  7,788,800  7,71»,«00  7,719,880             7,718,880               -47,880 

I,88«,e00  2,1M,000  2,108,800  S,MI8,880             5,108,880               -19,080 

1,198,000  1,313,000  l,3«f7,000  1,397,800            1,107,800                -flvOOO 

8,439,000  9,714,080  9,678,088  9,548,080             9,548,098             -188,000             -128,0«> 

10,543,000  6.174,000  6,139,000  fl^lSO.OOO             8,139,000                 -SS,000 

49,243,000  53,250,000  53,00^000  62,872,000    82,872,000      -878,000     -128,000 
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n,Mr>\n\TIVE  statement  ok  new  budget    (OBLIG.VTIONAL)    AUTHORITV   Ff.K    1<.74   AM.  Ul  IKil'T  ESTIMATES  -VXD  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  Ft»R  lyv:.— Continued 


Titi,e  I — Department  op  Labor —Continued 


A|>i>roiHri.tl  ior.  '.icUvity 
0 


Now  biidppl 

(obligationali 

authorit  y 

fiscal  yciir 

l'ii74,  eniictcd    l'.i71  oiftMnz 

to  date  level ' 


Budget 

estimates  New  budget 

of  new  (obligaUonal;  Nt-w  bud?<t 

(^i.bligatJonal)  authority  (obligationali 

authority  rf-tommended  authority 

IJscal  year  in  l'"^  rec«nimeiid<<l 

IWo  House  bill  in  sle.mli-.  bill 


Coiifciviico  fi^'io  ini''il  conipiirtd  wilii 


tonf'-rfn<-e 
iigretti.uiil 


(•-•' 


(3» 


(1^ 


(o) 


(fv 


Bndcret 
requpst 


House 
allowance 

(9; 


Scnsite 
allowance 

(10) 


Dep.vrtmental 
Makagemest 


lA.iutivi  diifciifn 

Ltf.ilsc-r^lces 

Ii.l»-inutiyn.iIluV.orafr,urs 

AiUuiuistratioii  and  ninnag?- 
iiient 

Ai>i'fa'«  from  detemiination 
ul  i  eUiial  employee  cliiiuis. . 

I'rii: noting  pmplfiyinent  of  tlio 
h:iii<Ue:iI'l!ed 

Total - 

TruslfiiiidtTaiisfir 

Ppt-ial  Foreign  CiUTWKy 

Total,  Dol'aitment  of 
Labor:  New  Inidgct  (oV.Si- 
gatioiial)  authority 

Truttfund  limUalimif 


>«,  2  h,  (•{:;) 

«.>".,  J  !S,0(>" 

,;_  '..Vi,  (Km 

.-:.("•%  ("J 

S7.  <K«'i,0"0 

7,Mr2,«lO 

7.S02,00(:i 

'.i,012,0(hi 

8,  732, 000 

7,S02,000 

2, 279,  «I0 

2,27;t,9(W 

3. 0.^7,  (Km 

2.sr',i.o(iii 

J.  i:7'.',(K>t 

^.SSS,^^ 

S.3S3,00(i 

ifi  ;,il,f.r.n 

lo.a'.r.ofw' 

li.OTJ.UK' 

]^.',r»Ki 

ISO,  000 

2C0, 0>Xi 

2.V.,  «Ki 

2W,C»V 

!!13,000 

!!13,000 

l,270,0(Ki 

1.270,000 

1,270.000 

•J>,7!t4,000 

2o,  794,000 

31,700,0(10 

30,290,000 

JN375,00'J 

707,000 

797,000 

8;o,ooo 

820.0(« 
200,000 

S'0,000 

181,000 

181,000 

200,000 

200,000 

?7,Cr.K.,00<i  —>.-"_'.  WiO  .  - - 

S,267,(KW  -Isd.OO't           -^«»,000           -^$4<•.5,O00 

2,877.(!ii"  -TlS.tK*                  -2,0'.i0              -ro'.'^OOO 

9,'iO".0.'»J  -M14.000              -US, 000              -i  237,01^0 

ijC.O.*!  -4.(KKt 

1,270,000       - 

2'.>,675,000  -2,025,000             -615,000         4-1,300,000 

8?0,000 - 


200,000 


3,261,SS3,(K'0      a.264,8»3,0"i0      2.y/\m,m      3.  i03, 717,000      3,2^'1,?07,0(l0      3, 356, 057, (.00        -;-356.>6->,«>0        -47,660,000      +64,850,000 

'9:r:'.Pfi;.m      oso.m.ooo      S74,s».':,0(>d      874,5«5,ooo    i.ooi.m.ooo      !>;}:. m.m     ■^s'l.m.wi     4-gx.son.m     -jfi.soo.m 


Title  II-   Dei  aistmiint  of  Health,  Eoication,  am.  Welfap.b 


HEALTH  .'SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ulalth  Sebvite.s 

1.  Commuuity  health    &er\- 
ices: 
(a1  Comprehensive    health 

grauti  to  Siatos (-.".i,  O'A",  iXKi; 

(1.1  Community  hoatth  cen- 
ters  1 (jtt.,  ."«i,  OiW 

(i^  Maternal      and      child 

health:  .    , 

(1)  Ciraiiti^  to  Slalei 132,C■^,(■00 

(2)  Project  gr.nnts 111,273,000 

(3)  Keseareh  and  trail. !m.         'JI,W7,0l'0 

(ll  Sudden  liiftmt  death 
iuformation  dissem- 
ination  - -- 

Subtot.il 2o5,S(»,0'X» 

(d)  Family  pbnninp (100,  <'•! '•,  000) 

(e)  Migrant  ItenUh .•.■.i,O0O,0«i; 

(()  Health  maintenfiuoe  or- 

gauizalioiis liO,  JOO.Oixi 

*  C.HW,OOU.< 

(g.  National  healih  servieo 

tori.s (10,4W,000; 

Subt  otal ■,iS..{m.  000 

i.  Ouaiity  asj-urance "s  f'l3. f^"** 

3.  Tatieiit   care   and   siiecial 

health. ^fivifcOS 101,00^000 

(I'llShospituU) [so,4CO.OOO! 

4.  BuildhigsandlacUiUes 22,300,000 

6.  ITograra  diiMtion 27,29S,000 

(5,8?.',00W 

6.  F.iuorgeuey  medical  services.  27,000,000 

Total 512,(47,000 

less:  Trust  fund  transfer -5,013,000 

Total 507,334,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


{v;io,(«o,ooa) 

'2f>'.,  000,000) 


132, 67*.  0001 
111,273,001)1 

21,  :>17,  ow 


2(>3,SG8,00'J 
(too,  015,0001 

(■23,750,000; 


G0,2fi0,00n 
(500, 0<JO' 

(?,81?,000,' 


3:6,008,000 
5,013,000 

101,608,000 

[sa,i(a,oooi 

21,550.000 

27, 298, 000 
(5,879,000) 

27,000,000 


512, 197, 000 
-5,613,000 


600,584,000 


(>Xi.OOO,000/  ft  --  . - - - 

(:;00, 100, 000;  (-' - - - - ^ 

213,9:.l,0'Xi  s;01,  ('.M,  000  S2sl.0.-.1,0(W   t266,(01,(»«:>  -f*-.3,000,lK«.>   -f$.-,ooo,ooo   -n5,ooo,ooo 

.1,'.'17,0.>J  21,917,000     2r.,917,0';i0     25,917,000    4-1,000,000    -f  1,00(^000 

_  1.000.  OOrt      2.000, 0(«      2,000.000    •f2,000,tt'0    -f^OOgOOO 

"2*^868^000  2V1,8GS,000  SC^,  868,000    294.808,000   +2'',000,000   -flO,000,000    -15.000.000 

(100,615,000)  F)          C-J   : 

(21,000,000)  P)          (■'  - 

W  000  000  1SO.JO,0<IO           lSf«A00O           lH,OOn,000        -W.OiXI.OOO - - 

(2;000,'000.  i-J                          C--'  - - 

(1.  2.5-1, 000 1  (S)           (•) 

aJ3,S08.000~  "soirSC*^  3^86M*W~  31J,868,0.<l    -11,000,000   -flO,  000,000   -l.i,00o,O(H» 

5,771,000  .-.,771,000     5,771,000     5,771,000 -- 

iO':i,i8i,«io  109,184,000   n:,(X''i,ooo   n2,CM,ooo   -h3,:.oo,ooo   -i-3,50(^ooo 

[S3,015.00C>]  189,015,000]         [VJ,  51.'.,  Wtj         [92,51.5,000)       -J- [3,  500, 000]       -f  (3, 500,  OOO] 

1,300,000  1,300,000            1,300,000            1,300,0C« 

32  061,000  31,508,000     2't,6<i3,000     29,603,000    -2,458,000    -1,90:.,000 

(i',  682, 000;  (-)   .- - 

27,000,000  37,000,000          37,000,000          37,000,000       -HO,OOQ,000 — 

"   4.;,<j,187,000  4S7,634,000  5U,229,(Ki0         4;>S,220,000              +42,000       +11,595,000       -15,000,000 

-5,771,000  -5,774,000         -5,774,000        -.^,774,000 - 

4;i3,413,000  4S1,860,000  SOS.  455. 000         418^455, 000              Jt*?!??- ..:  ±"'  ?^-  ?*  ^   ~^  *"'  f^L 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OP   NEW   BUDGET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY   FOR   1974   AND   BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  197D— Continued 

Title  II — Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 


New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1974,  enacted 

to  date 

1974  operating 
level  I 

Budpct 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1975 

New  budget 

(obligatlonal) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

Conference 

agreement 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Appriiprialion/activity 

Budget 
request 

House 
all  wance 

Senate 
allowance 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

CENTER  FOR  DISEASE 
CONTROL 

rREVENTIVE   llEAI.fH 

SERVICES 

1.  l>is€aso  control: 

(b)  Project  grants: 

(I)  Venereal  disease 

$24. 800,  WW 

$24, 800,  OfiO 

f.24, 800,(100 

$26,  000,  OOO 

$30, 0(«1.  000 

$2S,  000, 000 

+$.•?,  200,  (to 

+$2,  000, 000 

-$2, 000,  000 

(2)  Immunization 

6, 200, 000 

6, 200, 000 

6, 200, 000 

6, 200,  OdO 

0, 200, 000 

6,200,000  . 

(31  Rat  control 

(13,100,000) 
9, 000, 000 

(13,100,000) 
9,000,000 

(13,100.000) 
6.500.000 

9,000.000 

(4)  Lead-based  paint  poi- 
son prevention 

11.000,000 

9.000.000 

+2  500,  000  . 

-2,000,000 

Subtotal 

40, 000, 000 

40,  000, 000 

37, 50O,  000 

41,200,000 

47, 200. 000 

43, 200, 000 

+5.  700, 000 

+2,  000, 000 

-4, 000. 000 

(o)  Laboratory   iraprove- 
Dieut  

8,527,000 

1,736,0«) 

40, 657.  out 

8, 527, 000 

1,736,000 

40. 657, 000 

^ 668, 000 

3, 030,  OOO 

40, 019,  000 

9.308,000 

3,ft30,0no 

40. 049. 000 

9, 36,S,  000 

3, 030.  WW 

40.049.000 

9,36P,noo 

3, 030, 000 

40.049,000  . 

-f  700,  OOO 

(d)  Health  education 

(e)  Disease  surveillance 



Subtotal -. 

90.920,000 

90. 920, 000 

89, 247,  000 

93,647,000 

99,647,000 

95,647,000 

-f6, 400, 000 

+2, 000, 000 

-4,000.000 

2»,  129.000 
fi, 544, 000 

29, 129, 000 
6, 544, 000 

25,848,000 
9,619.000 

31.986.000 
9, 277. 000 

31,986.000 
8,810,0(j0 

31,986,000 
8,810,000 

-1-6, 138,  000  . 
-SO'-.  000 

-467,000  . 

i.  Buildings  and  facilities 

2.  OiM.  000 

2. 000, 000  . 

-t-1 1.729,000 

Total - 

128,593,000 

128.593.000 

124.  714. 000 

134,910.000 

140.443,000 

136,443,000 

+1,833,000 

-4.000.000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OF  HEALTH! 

National  Cancer  In?titutc 

651,iW5.000 

627,399,000 

600.  000, 000 

470, 606.  000 

755, 000, 000 

691, 006.  (XW 

-|-91.66«;,(i00 

+212, 100, 000 

-63,334,000 

Nationiil  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute  - -. 

300,114,000 

286, 740,  OuO 

30'.i,  2t9, 000 

32I,1«>,000 

330, 000. 000 

324, 130, 000 

-1-14.831.000 

+2, 034, 000 

-5,870,000 

National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

45,501,000 

43,655,000 

43,959,000 

44,388,000 

61,000.000 

49. 864.  000 

-f  5.  905. 000 

+5, 476, 000 

-1,136,000 

National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis. Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases 

159,  622,  000 

153, 736, 000 

l.'J2,96I,000 

162, 207,  000 

178,000.000 

173,121,000 

-f  20, 160,  000 

+10,914,000 

-4,879,000 

National  Institute  of  Netiro- 
logical  Diseases  and  Stroke.. 

125,035,000 

121,393,000 

119,958,000 

131,960,000 

144,  000,  COO 

142, 498, 000 

+22, 540,  000 

+10,638,000 

-1,502.000 

National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

114,057,000 

111,140,000 

110,404,000 

106, 843, 000 

122, 000. 000 

119,452,000 

-i-9.O48,000 

+13,609,000 

-2,648,000 

National  Institute  of  General 
.VIedical  Sciences 

176, 254,  000 

166,805,000 

108,329,000 

178,108.000 

198, 000, 000 

187,400,000 

-H9, 071, 000 

+9.292.000 

-10,000.000 

National    Institute   of   Child 
Health    and    Human    De- 
velopment   

130,307,000 

125.608,000 

124,897,000 

120,232,000 

145, 000, 000 

141,966,000 

-H7,  009, 000 

+21,734,000 

-3, 034, 000 

National  Eye  Institute 

41,682,000 

41,228,000 

39,947,000 

38,878,000 

60,000,000 

44, 133, 000 

+4,186,000 

+8,266,000 

-5,867,000 

National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences 

28,820,000 

28,338,000 

28, 084, 000 

32, 594, 000 

36,000,000 

34,949,000 

+0,  266,  000 

+2,366,000 

-61,000 

Beseari  h  resources 

132,088,000 

128, 059, 000 

82,  700, 000 

124, 370,  000 

130, 000,  000 

127, 200, 000 

+44, 500, 000 

+2, 830, 000 

-2,800,000 

John  E.  Fogarty  International 

4,  762, 000 

4, 762, 000 

4,784,000 

6,384,000 

6,000,000 

8, 689, 000 

+805, 000 

+205,000 

-411,000 

Total,  Research  Institutes. - 

1,808,407,000 

1, 739, 078, 000 

1,786,922,000 

1,744,666,000 

2, 144, 000, 000 

2,041,968,000 

+286,046,000 

+297,302,000 

-102.032,000 

National  Library  of  Medicine.. 

26,254,000 

26,254,000 

27,738,000 

21,768,000 

29,380,000 

28,480,000 

+712,000 

+6.682,000 

-900,000 

Buildings  and  facilities 

8,000,000 

8.000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,ooaooo 

3,000,000  . 

Office  of  the  Director 

12,993.000 

12,993,000 

18,124,000 

17,894,000 

17.000,000 

17,000,000 

-1,124,000 

-894,000  . 

Total,  National  Institutes  of 
Health                 

1,856,654,000 

1,786,326,000 

1,834,784.000 

1,787,328,000 

2,193,360,000 

2,090,418,000 

+268,634,000 

+803,090,000 

-102,932,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1974,  enacted    1'. 

AjiprOiMiaiion  'a-Jtivity  1o  date 

\|,r  uHOL.  DRUG  ABI  SE 
VNDMKN'TAL  HEALTH 
AL».MI.\ISTRAT10N 

Ml'ill'I-.  URVI.  .\.BISF,  .\Ni' 

Mknt.u.  Health 

I    1 ,,  leral  mental  health 

...Ki-iareh V  M'U.'K"' 

,1.   Traimng lOI.Cl^OO'J 

d'  Cwnmunity  programs: 

1,1)  Con5trnctionofceiittr<.        (l.'>,000,000! 

C}  Slanru.g  of  cent  is ].-'i,911,000 

,3.  Mental  health  of  cMI- 

({rpjj A>.  000. 000 

Subtotal J79,9il,(*«) 

,i:  Management  and  infor- 

inalion -3,163,(KI0 

fuUolal -       3v9,3(H-.,iXi<J 

2.  Drngnbuse: 

(a)  Research 3C.,977,(«.'0 

(b)  Training 1.".,  .'.71,090 

{f'l  Community  programs: 

(1)  Project     grants     and         ,.,_.,,,,„, 
contracts Ik',  ..0,000 

(J;  GranU  to  States 15,000,000 

Sublotal 17.'>,770,OUO 

(di  Miinaaetnent  aiid  Infor-  _ 

luiition l.i,i>,l,(KiO 

Sublolal .13,889,  (KiU 

3.  AlrohciUsni: 

(ft)  BeseartU - S,9»l,0(K.i 

(I.)  Training 7,187,0(<» 

(i)  Coninmnity  progr.iin-; 

(1»  ProjeK     gr.'ints    find 

contracts -  -         . 0,  -.JO,  («' 

(I'l  Grants  to  Slates 18,0«i,000 

.Subtotal 118,  .-.26, 000 

(di  Management  and  infor- 
mation  10,  OKI.  OOP 

buWolal lU,687,0t* 

^.  lUiildiiigs  and  facilities 2t«,0(«:» 

o.  I'riigrHni  direction 9,116, OOti 

Total...- - 7?'7,2J«,00li 

Smnt  Ei.izvbeths  HosriT.vL 
tlsi-iHsnt) 39,910^000^ 

Total,  Aleoliol  Dnig,  Al»ti.»e, 
and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
niiiiistration &37, 138.000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


71  (•i»ri«fint 
level  • 

(3) 


Budget 

tjtimatcs  New  budget 

of  new  (obligational)  Newbudt'l 

(obtigatlonaO  authority  (obligational) 

authority  rec«minended  authoiity 

fiscal  year  i"  the  reoonimendiil 

1975  House  bill  in  Senate  bill 


Confen-nce  aereinieni  compar>d  wiili 


(i) 


& 


(6) 


Conferenf* 
a'^'reeiiient 

(7) 


Budget 

n-(|Uesl 


House 
u'kiwance 

0») 


S«nat« 
a'lov  anif 

(to) 


J-.M10,(M.  J-..WNr<«>  :.MK,.H.  ».:l,3;,.,0(..  j.3,2;..f....       -i  Js.Ts... ...       -;».i(«.o«.       -$3,10r,K.o 

m.m.m^  (r..u,!.f«.  S.-.,10I.0<«  101.09:.,  (^m  9l.«*.<--       -{-2'Sl9V,r,-         +<■,,  499,000         -9.499,<V<| 

(ll,2oO,000;. -  ^'> 

i:;5,513,000  172,053,C«Xi  i:2,0m3,«;»)  172,irA!,CW         i72,a-.3,o.w 

19.000.000  2ti.S^»4,0(.0  2fi,811,0(«  2C.8H,C<I0           26.841,(.Wi - --- 

i:i,013,00'J  r*. -^97, 000  198, 897. «H)  198. 997, OtW          1», 897. 000 

23,103,000  1C,7.53,0(K)  20, 2.-i3,  np.^  19,2Kl,0(K)           ]9,2K.,0(.0         +-M87,(KK.          -l,m8.0B0 - 

3^7,^-5_«,0  30;,219,0(.O  3'4,aj7,(K<l  H8,o9.5,0W  m.'M.m       -i-4(.,770,(KK)        +11,C.9J,0(KJ        -12.606,W.t. 

36,977,000  31,  («,(«:<)  31,000,0.-10  3t,000,(K-0          34,000,000 - 

i:.,138,«-J  9,9e':.,0'.0  12,50O,tKW  15,571,««  H,03.-.,0(«         +l.r««,(«        ^\,rx,.im           -l,536.0«l 

1CA"0,000  122, 000, 0(.K)  122,000.000  lJj.O00.Ot")          lJ2,000,0«i - 

K>,000,000  35,000,000  35,000,000  85,000,0(0          35.000.000 - 

175,770.000  157,000,00«  l.",0()0.0(W  157, 000,  (.1*         157.000,000 

1.-,  .571. 000  1.5,6tfi,000  15,fr40,0CO  U.SCl.OOO           11.801,900             -782,0(^>             -782,000..- 

o,3_  156,000  216, 015,000  219,llC,0iH)  221,135,000  21?,8l«,000         +3,L*i.(.00             -1753.000          -l,.536,0tX» 

8.m«io  10,105,000  10,105,000  \\.m,m  w.^-yj.m        ■f.y.e,CK»>         +592,coo         -59i,of« 

i:.,i.2i,m  1,M7,(«0  6,824,000  8,870,00fj  7,817,0(«          +5,900,000          +1,0-23.006          -1.0J3,«« 

f4  95C,0«.  Zi.KA,m  58,!«S,000  73,^000  bi.m.im       4  32,8.57,090         -J,6,«*,0(W         -9.0«.,0.« 

\im.m  15,600,000  52,000,000  57.000,000       52.000,000      +6.100.0Q0 -5,000,000 

"112,  .5.56, 000  77,6.51,000  nO,tK18,000  130,908,000  n6,908,0(«        +39,257,000         +6,000,000        -U.OOO.W 

in,  WO,  0(»  9, 863, 000  9,863,000  10,163,0(0           10.168.000             ■\-ihfS,m -'r3iA,m - - 

'lii.m.tm  '^.m^  138,0r*,000  101,529.0r«  "    lt5,915,0l.J        +16,049.0tO          +7,915.0(«        -1.5,611,.-. 

200,000 - 

9,146,0c*  10.462,000  10,058,000  9,555,000            9,555.0C)            -f«7,000            ~^.fM -  -- 

TFsr.-isT^Owi  e!.2,l(i2,0t«  761,601,000~8U,  114,000  781,858,00<J       +89,1(«,0(«        +19,757,000        -2.,7:*,(W 

39,910,000  42,340,««  42,310,000  42.840,000          42, 310^ OW^.^.^^^^-^--^- - -j; 

818.477.000  734,502.000  _8«^94L0W^^^^^^W0^^8^^«<'_  J^^^^^.  _t'!:l^!:?t  ^."^- --''^ 
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A  pproprialiopi  activity 
(1) 

New  budi-'Pt 

(ohIipalioniU) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

l'J74,  enacted 

to  date 

(2) 

1974  operating 
level ' 

(3) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1975 

(4) 

New  btidget 

(obligational) 

authorit  y 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(5) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authorit  y 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(6) 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Conference               Budget                 House                  Senate 
agrwment              request          allowance            allowance 

(7)                       (8)                       (9)                       (10) 

HEALTH  RESOURCES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Health  Resoirces 

1.  Nalional  health  statistics  _ . 

m,  e,7ri,  000) 

(41, 883, 000) 

(78,512,000) 

(16, 600,  000) 
(37.  743,  000) 

(187,277,000) 
(6,000,000) 

(15,000,000) 
(53, 500, 000) 

(•ffi,C7.-|,000) 

(41,833,000). 

(74,589,000). 

(16,000.000) 
(35, 105, 000) 

(185.538,000) 
(6.000,000) 

(15,000,000) 
(50. 826, 000) 

($1, 200. 000) . 

2.  Comprehensive          health 
planning 

3.  Regional  medical  programs. 

4.  Health    services    research 
and  evaluat  ion 

(Ifi.OOO.OOO). 
(.'6,000.000). 

(150.000,000). 
(4. 700. 000) . 

(5,000.000). 
(37, 583. 000) . 

6.  Health  manpower: 

(a)  Health  professions: 

(1)  Institutional  assist- 
ance: 

(i)  Capitation  grants 

(il)  Start-up  and  con- 
version assistance 

(Ill)  Financial  distress 
grants 

(iv)  Special  projects 

(Subtotal) 

(261, 777, 000) 

(36, 000, 000) 

(15,500,000) 

(5,000,000) 
(400,000) 

(257,364,000) 

(36,  000, 000) 

(14.626,000) 

(5,00^000) 
(400,000) 

(197, 283, 000) 

(30,000,000). 

(6,900,000). 

(3,000,000).. 
(600,000).. 

(»)- 

(2)  Student  assistance: 
(1)  Loans 

(11)  Oeneral  scholar- 
ships  

(Ill)  NaUonal  Health 
Service  scholarships. . . 

(Iv)  Loan  payments 

Subtotal 

(51,900,000) 
(56, 900, 000) 

(9,;!79,000) 

(51,026,000) 
(56,026,000) 

(8,531,000) 

(37, 500, 000) 
(40.500,000).. 

(7,842,000).. 

C). 

(Subtotal) 

(3)  Dental  health 

activities 

i          Subtotal 

(61,179,000) 
(327,')56,000) 

(36, 1.50, 000) 

(59,557,000) 
(321,921,000) 

(34,343,000).. 

(45,342,000) 
(245,625,000).. 

w 

(•)... 

(Subtotal) 

(b)  Nursing: 

(1)  Institutional      assist- 
i               ance: 
\       (1)  Capitation  grants 

•      (11)  Start-up   and   con- 
1               version  assistance... 

(iii)  Financial    distress 
grants 

(5, 000, 000) 
(20,000,000) 

(4.750,000).. 

(iv)  Special     projects... 

(19, 000;  000) 

(20,000,000).. 

(Subtotal) 

(61,150,000) 

(24,000,000) 

(20,500,000) 
(13, 700, 000) 
(1, 600, 000) 

(58, 0U3, 000) 

(22,800,000) 

(19,476,000) 
(13,016,000).. 

(20,000,000) 
(18,000,000).. 

(>) 

o... 

(2)  Student  assistance: 
(i)  Loans 

(ii)  General        scholar- 
ships  

(6,000,000).. 

(iii)  Trainee^hips 

(Iv)  Loan  repayments... 

(J,  600, 000) 

(1,600,000).. 

Subtotal 

(46, 100, 000) 
(7, 569, 000) 

(43, 876, 000) 
(7,191,000)... 

(25,600,000) 

w 

(•) 

(3)  Educational   research 
grants  and  contracts. 

Subtotal 

(Subtotal) 

(40, 100, 000) 

(128, 519, 000) 

(21,600,000) 

(43, 876, 000) 
(122,176,000) 
(20,620,000).. 

(25,600,000) 
(45.600,000) 

«... 

(a)  Public  health 

.   .   —- . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tim;  II DEP.tBT.Mr.vT  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Continued 


Appropriation/nclivity 
(1) 


New  lrtid).f  t 

(obligalioiial) 

authorily 

fiscal  year 

1971,  enacted 

to  dule 


li'Tl  (ipcratinc 
level  1 

(3) 


Budget 

e.=;timatcs 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1975 

(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(5) 


New  budtrot 

(obligational) 

authorily 

recommended 

in  ScnatK  bill 

(0) 


Conference  agreement  compared  with — 


Conference 
agreement 

(7) 


Budget 

rcfjucst 

(8) 


House 

allowance 

(9) 


Scnalo 
allowaiK* 

00) 


HEVLTIT  RESOURCES 
AD.MINISTRATION— Con. 


(d)  .\med  health (*3'-..«4.,K.i': 

(5(1,100.000) 


((■)  Tnitiative  awards  and 
(•(iiiiputer  technology 


Subtotal (107.279.000) 

(Subtotal) _  J575,n29.000) 

8.  irealth  facilities  constnic- 
tion: 


(.*3.'i.<il3,0fi0'  - -. 

(49.950,000)       (i^39, 575,  000) . 
(9,600.000)        (15,000.000). 


(103,433.000)         (70,942.000) 
(.559.080.000)       (345.800.000) 


(2) 


(») 

(2) 


(a)  Medical  facilities: 

(1)  Hospitals  and  public 
health  centers 


(J)  Long-term  care  facili- 
ties  

(3)  Outpatient  facilities... 

(4)  Rehabilitation         fa- 
cilities  


(4l,40ll.O(Hi,' 

(20.800.000) 
(70. 000,  000) 

(IS.OC'O.OOO) 

(,-)0.000,000) 

(9,509,000) 


(.'.)  Modernization 

(6)  Special  project  ? ^__ 

(Subtotal) (^.-oe,  700. 000) 

(b)  Health  teaching  facilitic-s.  (120, 000. 000) 

(,)  Interest  subsidies (2.000.000) 

(Subtotal,  health  facilities 
construction) 


(3!',  330. 000). 

(19,760,000). 
(fiC,  500, 0001 - 

(11,250,000). 

(47.500,000). 

(9.  .500. 000). 


(l'.C.810,000) 

(114.000,000) 

(2,000,000)  (2,000,000). 


(2, 000, 000) 

(Subiotal) (328.700,000) 

9.  rrogratii  management (50,597,000) 


(2,000,000)  (2.000.000). 

(312,840,000)  (2,000,000). 

(19,781,000)         (42,240.000). 


Total (183.151.000) 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer (—8. 133.000) 


(177.892.000)       (143,882,000) 
(-  8, 133. 000)       (—8, 620. 000) . 


(») 


(') 


(Toliil) (L 142, 006. 000)  (1, 102. 223, 000)_    (455^^000) --^^-^^-j^: 


Medical  and  Denial  Man- 
power Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 


Payments    of    sales    insuffi- 
ciencies  

Total.     Health     Re.~oiu-ces 
Administration 

AS.SI.-^TANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  HEALTH 

.Vss'stant  Se(Ret.vrv  rou 
Health 

1.  I'liigram  direction 


4,000,000 


$7,500,000     $7,500,000   -f$7,500,000    +*7,5O0,000 
4, 000, 000     4. 000. 000    $4.000,000     4,000.000     4,000,000 


4,000,000 


4.000,000  4.000,000  4.000.000  11,500,000  11.500.000         +7.  M0^_       +7.^0W^^.^.^^. -^ 


19.373,000 


33.670,000 


2.  I'rofessionai  standards  re- 
view- organizations  (I'S- 
RO) 

Tulal ^,3. 013, 000 

Les<  Tiust  fund  transfer —16,77.5.0(10 

Total 

Riiirim"nt  pay  and  medical 
hcnefits  for  commissioned 
Olliccis  (indefmilc) ai,108.000 

Scicniific  activities  overseas 
(SiH'ciiil  foreign  currency 
pr<cram) 1.91J,i'(iO 

T'ltal,  .Assistant   Secretary 
I..I  llcnlth 72.288,000 

•i'  ir,!,  Ueallb  Agcm  ies 3. 405, 0(r2, oai 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


19,373,000 
33.670.000 


53,013.000 
-10, 775.  OOO 


21,3119, 000 

57. 900. 000 

79, 299, 000 

-27, 000. 000 


21.279.000 


20,21-"i.090 


20, 2l">.  OOU 


-1,181,  (KM 


-1,  (Jot,  000 


48,319,000  30,000,000 


37, 000.  (W   —20,900,000   —11,349,000  +   $7,000,000 


09,628,000     50,215,000 
-27, 000,  000   -  27, 000, 000 


57,215,000   —22,084.000   -12.413.000    -^7, 000, 000 
-27,000.000 - 


36.268.000     30.268,000     52,299,000     42,628.000   _23^.OO0 


30,21.';,  000   — 22,0*1,000   —12,413,000    -f7, 000, 000 


»4, 108, 000     43.t-2,000     43,422,000     43,122.000     «^422^»«. 


1.912,000 


72.283.000  a^  721. 000  SO,(KO,000  66^637.000  73,637.000        -22.081.000       "l^'J:.^         +J^^?*, 

3.31^26^"   3.'2M:rS7««      3.  ::^mil^  3.62U5r.WlO      +842.017,000      +ffll.062.001.      -H4.6(W.00(^ 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  NEW   BUDGET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY   FOR   1974   AND   Bl  1K3KT   ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THB  BIL,L  FOR  1975— Cootinued 

TiTLi  II — Depabtmxmt  of  IIjcalth,  Edccatios,  and  Wblfabc — Continued 


New  budget 

(oblipational) 

authority 

fisoal  year 

197<,  enacted 

to  date 

1<J74  operaUiit! 
level' 

Bndpet 

estimates 

af  oew 

(obli^'alionai) 

authority 

fiKcal  year 

1975 

New  budget 

(oblieational) 

auliiorify 

rijcoiamended 

in  the 

House  bill 

New  bndpet 

(oblittatJonal) 

authority 

recommended 

iu  Senate  bill 

Conference 
asreenient 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Appropriation  'dcUvity 

Budget 
request 

House 

allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

<1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(S) 

(0 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  ani>  Seccnpary 
euitation 

1.  Ednoationally      deprived 
children  (title  I) 

($1,810,000,000)  ($1,710,315,000)  (.tl,88.J,0ltl1,(X10) 
(116,303,000)       (146,  SI'S,  000)       (14«,3',i3,00O) 

(') 
(») 

(•)  - 
(') . 

2.  Stipplementary  seryices 

3.  StfMKtheninf    Stat*   de- 
partments oJ  education: 

(a)  General  support 

(36,  .500, 000) 
(.5,000.000) 

(34,675,000) 
(4,750,000) 

(34,67.=>,000) 
(4,750,000) 

(«) 

(>)  - 

(b)  Comprehensive      pljin- 
ning  and  evaluation . . . 

(Subtotal) 

(11,500,000) 

(39,425,000) 

(39,42.5,000) 

(«) 

(«)  - 

i.  Bilingual  education: 

(a)  Loeal  education  agency 
grants 

(.■iO,  608,000) 

(48,477,000) 

(38,000,000) 

m 

m  - 

•     <b)  Training  grants ■ 

<5,*20,000) 

(:.,072,000) 

(5,055,000) 
(4,818,000) 

(25,000,000) 
(7,000.000) 

rt 

0 

(») 

(")  - 

<c)  CnrHculum       devetop- 
nient 

(Subtotal) 

(61,000,000) 

(58,350,000) 

(70,000,000) 

Cj 

(")  - 

«.  RIght-to-read 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

12.000,000 

$12,000,000 

$12,000,000 

$12,000,000  . 

«.  EdueatkMial  broadi^asting 
projects: 

(a)  Educational  broadcast- 
ing faeiUtiee  

16,  .500, 000 

15,675,000 

7,000  000 

10,000,000 

16,000,000 

12, 00(^000 

■f$S,000,000 

-f$2,000,000 

—$4,000  000 

<b)  Edneatlonal     program- 
ming          

8,t)00,(XM 

3,000,000 

7,000.000 

7.000.000 

8,600,000 

7,000.000  . 

-1,500,000 

Subtotal 

19,500,000 

18, 675, 000 

14,000,000 

17,000,000 

24,500,000 

19, 000,000 

-(-6,000^000 

-f2. 000. 000 

-&,M0.000 

Ices 

21.700,000 

21,700,000 

21,700,000 

21.700,000 

21,700.000 

21,700,000  . 

8.  Follow-tbrough.. 

88, 008, 000 

35,000,000 

53.000.000 

53,000,000 

68,000.000 

+18,000,000  . 

9.  Efjulpment  and  minor  re- 
modeling  

(30,000,000) 

(28,500,000) 

(28,500,000) 

m 

m  - 

W.  Drof  abuse  education 

11.  Environmental  education. 

6,000,000 

5,700,000  .. 

2,000,000 

1,900,000 

1.900,000 

1,900,000 

1.900,000 

1.900,000  . 

12.  Nutrition  and  health 

(2, 000, 000) 

(1, 900, 000) 

fl,  900,000) 

(») 

(>)  - 

Total -. -. 

114,200,000 

112,975,000 

84,600,000 

105,600,000 

113,100,000 

107,600,000 

-f23,000,000 

-i-2.aoaooo 

-^  600,000 

School  assistance  In  federally 
affected  areas: 

1.  Maintenance  and  opera- 
tions: 

■;      (a)  Payments    for    "A" 
;^          children 

(217, 820, 000) 

(217,820.000) 

(220,300,000) 

m 

m  .. 

(b)  Payments    for    "B" 
children 

(331,6H0,00U) 

(»07.096,000) 

(40.000.000) 

m 

P)  - 

\         (c)  Special  provisions (. 

) 

(8,000,000) 

(8.000,000) 

w 

{•) 

iv        (d)  Payments    to    other 
Federal  f>g*>"''i**<     

(41.500,000) 

(41,500,000) 

(43,000,000) 

o 

C)  .. 

Subtotal 

(591,000,000) 

(574,418,000) 

(820,300.000) 

w 

(') ... 

~.— 

U9.ooaooo) 

(19.000,000) 

(2Q,00O<0OO) 

« 

(»)- 

..™ 

Total 

(010,001X000) 

(593^410,000) 

(a4o,soaooo) 

P) 

(•)  - 

..-.:...... 

-;...... 

rootnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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COMPARxVTIVE   STATEMENT   OF   NEW   BUDGET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY   FOR   1974   AND   BUDGET  ESTIMATES   AND  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THB  BILL  FOR  1975— Continued 

TiTi,E  II— Department  or  Health,  Edvcation,  and  Welfare— Continued 


Appropriation/arftivity 
(1) 


New  budpf  t 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

l".i71,  enacted 

to  date 

(2) 


1974  oixratini; 
level ' 

(3) 


Budpet 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

auttiorily 

tiscal  jcar 

1U75 

(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(5) 


New  budpet 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(6) 


Conference  apn-emeiit  compared  with  - 


C'onffronce 
agreement 

(7) 


Budget 

request 

(8) 


House 
allowance 

(0) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


OFFICE    OF    EDUCA- 
TION—Continued 
F.i.kmentaby  and  Setond- 
aky  Education— Continued 
Emergency  school  aid: 


1.  Special  proje<ts: 

(a)  Metropolitan 
projects 


(Ill  Bilingual      education 
projects - 


(c)  Educational  television. 

(d)  Special  programs  and 
projects 


($^1,058,0001 
(7, 168. 000) 


($9,958,000). 
(7.468,000). 


(12.447,000)         (12,447,000). 


(«> 

p) 


(-) 

(') 
p) 

(*) 


Subtotal -.. 

2.  State  apportioiunent: 

(a)  Pilot  programs (37.341.000) 

(b)  S[>eciai  programs  and 

projects (10,015,««) 

(e)  General      grants     to 
local  education  agencies.      (146, 875, 000) 

Subtotal (.'04,131,000; 

3.  Emergency  school  assist- 
ance activities - -  - 


(L*i,873.000)         (29.873.000). 


(37.341,000). 
(10.916.000). 

(146,875.000). 


(204, 131, 000) . 


($76, 000. 000) 


(-) 


(2) . 

o 

(») 

p) 


(«) 


Total (234,004.000)       (234,004,000)         (76,000,000) 


(«) 


P) 


Education    for    the    Handi- 
capped: 

1.  State  grant  program (,'M),  000. 000) 

2.  Special  target  programs: 
(a)  Deaf-blind  centers... 


(b)  Early  cliildhood  proj- 
ects.  

(c)  Specific  learning  disa- 
bilities  


(d)  Regional  resoiucc  cen- 
ters  


(14,705.000) 

(12,000,0001 

(3,  2.50, 0C«1 

(7, 243, 000; 


(47,500.000)  (17.500,000) 

(14,055.000)  (12,000,000) 

(12,000,000)  (M,  000, 000) 

(3, 250, 000)  (3,  250, 000) 

(7,2J3,00C)  (9,243.000) 


P) 

P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 


(?)  . 

P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 


Subtotal. 


3.  Innovation  and  develop- 
ment  

4.  Technology     and     com- 

munications: 

(a)  Media    services    and 
captioned  films 


(b)  Recruitment  and  in- 
formation  


(37,288.000)  (36.548,000)  (38,493,000) 

(0,016.000)  (0,016,000)  (0,016,000) 

(13,  Ono,  OriOi  (13,  000, 0(10)  (13, 000,  OOO) 

(.■/)0,000)  (500.000)  (500,000) 


P) 
P) 

P) 
P) 


P) 
P) 

P) 
P) 


Subtotal. 


(13,  .500. 000) 
(11.700,000) 


.  Special    education    and 
manpower  development..  

Total (152,40i000)      (147,079.000)      (147,109,000) 


(13,500,000)         (13.500,000) 
(39,615,000)         (37.700,000) 


(?) 
(?) 


(?) 
P) 


P) 


P) 


Occupational,  vocational,  and 
adult  education: 

1.  Grants  to  States  tor  voca- 
tional education: 

(a)  Basic  vocatioal  edu- 
cation programs 


(b)  Programs  for  students 
with  special  needs 


(c)  Consumer  and  home- 
making  education 

(d)  Work-study 

(e)  Cooperative  education. 
Hi  Stale  ad visorj' coiuicils . 


410.  8,51, 000 
20,000,000 

32, 625, 000 
8, 262. 000 

10, 500, 000 
3,304,000 


403,314,000 
20,000.000 

30,994,000 
7,819.000 

10,500,000 
3,044,000 


41.5,078,000        $41.5.978,000        $427,012,000       $420,078,000        -^$5,000,000        +$5,000,000        -$6,n84,(lt« 


20,000,000 

30,994,000 
7, 849,  OUO 

10. 500, 000 
4,316,000 


20,000,000 

30, 991, 000 
7.849,000 

19,500,000 
4,316,000 


20,000,000 

46,000,000 

10.524.000 

10, 500, 000 

4, 316, 000 


20,000,000 


j^ibtotal .'-.03,442,000 

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


'486,701,000         408,037,000         4!»8,687,000         5-27, 352,  r«l 


3.5,y(*1.00f)  +.5,000,000  +5,000,fXlO        -10,006,001) 

0.840,000  +2,000.000  -|-2,000,000  -675.000 

10,500,0110 

4,316,tt)0      - -. ....-.^^ 

.57o,R37.(*iO        -fl2,tin.fl00        +12,000,000        -l«.71.5.ttW 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  NEW   BUDGET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    ACTHORITr  POB   1974   AND  BUDGET   ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL,  TOR  1973 — C«otlBaed 

TiTLB  II — Dbpaktmknt  Or  Health,  Bdccatior,  and  WsLrARs — ContlDued 


A|){if(»pri.ilion  acUTlt  y 
(1) 


New  budpct 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1974,  enacted    1974  operaliiiR 

to  date  level ' 


Budpet 

estimates  New  badfiet 

of  new  (obttgatkHiaO  New  budget 

(oblfe«tional)  aathority  (obl^stional) 

mithority  recommended  Butbority 

fiscal  year  in  the  recommended 

1975  House  Ull  in  Senate  bill 


Confrrence  agreement  compared  wiili- 


(•-') 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Conderene* 
agreement 

(7) 


Badret 

reijuest 

(8) 


House 

allowance 

(9) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


OFFICE    OF    EDTTA- 
TION—Contlnued 

El.KMF.NTART    AND    pECONn- 

ARV  Edviation— Continued 
2.  Vocational  research : 


(a)  Innovation 

(b)  Curriculum  develop- 
ment  


(r)   Research— grants 
States 


to 


$16,000,000 
4,000,000 

18,000,000 


$in.ooo,ooo 

4,000,000 
18,00^000 


$16,000,000 
4, 000, 000 

18, 000,  ono 


Subtotal 

3.  Ca<«er  «duc«tion 

4.  Education  personnel: 
(a)  Teacher  corps 


38,000,000 


38,000,000 


37,  .-,00, 000 


37. 500, 000 


38,000,000 
10,000,000 

37,500,000 


$16, 000. 000 
1,000,000 

18. 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
10,000.000 

37,  TjOO,  000 


$16,000,000 
1.000,000 

18, 000, 000 


$16,000,000 

1, 000, 000        -$3, 000, 000 


18,000.000 


35,000,000 
10,000,000 

37,  .500, 000 


35,000,000    -3,000,000 
10,000,000 


37, 500, 000 


(b)  Other  education  pro- 
fessions development: 


(2)  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary  

48.  eCfi,  000 

u.mt.ooo 

soot  000 
2,100,000 

46, 229, 000 
11,268,000  .. 
28«k000  .. 

8, 139, 000 

32,655,000 
7,000,000 

8, 139, 000 
11,860^000 

8,139,000  . 
9,000,000 

-$24, 516, 000  . 
+2, 000, 000 

(3)  Vocational      educa- 
tion 

-f  9, 000,  000 

-$-,;860,000 

(4)  New  careers  in  edu- 
cation  

(5)  Higher  education 

2,100l000  .. 

2.100.000 

5,000t000 

2,100,000 

+2,100,000  . 

— %900tOOO 

Subtotal 

62,920,000 

59,883,000 

8, 139, 000 

41,755,000 

24.9eSl000 

19,2Ml000 

+11.  loot  000 

-22,514000 

-S,7«0,flOO 

Subtotal 

8.  Adult  education: 
(a)  Grants  to  States 

100, 420,  000 

(56,300,000) 

(7, 000, 000) 

S^  (3,000.000) 

97, 383, 000 

(53, 319, 000) 
(7,000,000) 
(3,000,000) 

45, 639,  000 

(53,319,000) 
(7,000,000) 
(3, 000, 000) 

79,  25.5, 000 

(') 
(») 
(») 

62, 499, 000 

(') 
C) 
<l) 

66, 739, 000 

+  11,100,000 

-22,516,000 

-5,760, 000 

(b)  Special  projects 

(c)  Teacher  training ^ 

Subtotal 

(>5^30O,  000) 
(4, 000, 000) 
(2.500.000) 

(tJ3, 319, 000) 
(1, 000, 000) 
(2, 375, 000)  (. 

(63, 319, 000) 

(4,000,000) 

) 

(>) 

0) 

(») 

(•) 

m 

C) 

e.  Dropout  prevention 

7.  Ethnic  heritage  studies... 

Total 

641,862.000 

622,084.000 

592,276.000 

622,892,000 

6M,8il,000 

ftl%S76.000 

+2(^100.000 

-10,518,000 

-2%«7S,000 

Higher  Edccatios 
1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Basic  opportunity  grants 
(BOGs) - --. 

(b)  Supplemental  opportu- 
nity graut« 


•Wn,  000, 000  475,000,000      1,300,000,000  6.50,000,000  68.5,000,000  660,0011,000       -640,000,000        +10,000,000        -25,000.000 


(c)  Work-study. 

(d)  Cooperative  education.. 

(e)  Insured  loan  subsidies. . . 

(0  Direct  loans: 
(1)  Federal  capital  contri- 
butions   - 


(2)  Loans  to  institutions. . 

(3)  Teacher  canceUation.*!.. 

Subtotal 

(g)  Incentive     grants     for 
State  scholarehips 


210,300,000 

270, 200, 000 

10l75O,0OO 

310, 000, 000 

286,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,0001000 


210,300,000 

270, 200, 000  250, 000, 000 

10, 750, 000  10, 750. 000 

310,000,000  315,000,000 


286, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
5,000,000 


6^44^000 


240,300,000 

300, 200, 000 

10,750,000 

31.5, 000, 000 

338,500,000 
2,000,000 
^4401000 


240.300,000 

300,200,000 

ll,2SaO0O 

315,004000 


240,300,000      +240,300,000. 
300,200,000        +50,200,000. 

Mt 750, 000 

815,080,000 


-£00,000 


286,000,000         321,000,000      +321,000,000        -17,500,000        +35,000,000 

2,000,000  2,00flt000         +2,000,000 

«,44,H000  «,44(^000 ^ 


293,000,000 
20,000,000 


293,000,000 


19, 000, 000 


6, 440,  000  346, 940, 000 


19,000,000 


294,440,000         329,4(0,000      +3'AOOO,000        -17,50(]t000        +35^000,000 
20,000,000  20,000,000        +20,000,000         +1,000^000 


.Subtotal - 1,614,250,000 

70,331,000 


2.  Special    programs   for   the 
d;s-,advantagc(l_ 


1,. 188,250,000      1,882,190,000      1,882,190,000      1,866,190,000      1,875,090,000          -6,500,000          -6,500,000          +9,500,000 
7<;331,000  70i331.000  70i331.000  701331,000  781331,000 .; 


3.  I  stiutional  assistance: 
(.i)  Strengthening   develop- 
in*  iusUtutiaiis 99,932,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


99,992,000         120^000,000  12Ct000t0OO         lOC^OQOtOOO         110^000^000        -10,0001000        -10,000;000         +1(^000,000 
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roMPARVTIVE   STATEMENT  OF   NEW   BUDGET    (OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY   FOR   1974   AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES   AND  AMOUNTS 
^  '  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1975— Contlnoed 

Title  II — D«partmbnt  or  Hbaltb,  Kdocatiok,  and  Wcltabs — Continued 


.^ppropriation/activily 
(1) 


New  bndpet 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  vear 

1974,  enacted    1974  operal  i  np 

to  date  level ' 


(2) 


(3) 


Budget 

estimates  New  budget 

of  new  (obligational)  New  budget 

(obligational)  authority  (obligational) 

a.ithorily  recommended  authority 

fiscal  year  In  the  recommended         Conference 

1975  House  bill  in  Senate  blU         agreement 

(7) 


Conference  agreement  compared  v.ith- 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Bodr^ 

request 

(8) 


House 

allowance 

(9) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


OFFICE    OF    EDUCA- 
TION—Continued 

KIEMENTARV    AND    SETOND- 

ARV  EDtTATiON— Continued 
3.  hL^litutional     assistance- 
Con. 

(Ill  Construction  loan  sub- 
sidies   - 

(c)  Language  training  and 
area  studies -- 


(d)  TTiiivereity  community 
services 


(e)  Aid   to  land-grant   col- 
leges  

(0  State  postsecondary  edu- 
cation commissions 


(g)  Veterans  cost  of  instruc- 
tion  -- 

(10  Continuing    education 
projects - 


$31.42.5,000 
13,360,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
2.5,000i000 
250,000 


$31,  i;.",,  COO 

12,693,000 

14,2.50,000 

0,500^000 

3,000,000 

A  750^000 

250,000 


$22,  i-W,  000  . 

io,oa),ooo 


$12,000,000 

14,2.50,000 

9,500,000 

3.000,000 

23,750,000 


$li,360.000 

14,  2.50, 000 

12,460,000 

4,000,000 

23,7oflt000 


-$22,252,000 

$14,000,000  +4,000,000        +$2,000,000          -$1,36<1,000 

14,250,000        +14,250,000 

9,500,000         +9,500,000 -2,960,000 

8,000,000  +8,000,000 -1,000.000 

23,750,000        +23,750^000 


Subtotal. 


4.  Personnel  development : 

(a)  College  teacher  fellow- 
ships  

(b)  Public    service    fellow- 
ships   - 

(c)  Fellowships   lor   disad- 
vantaged  - 


198, 0:-,  000  194,860,000  1.52,2.52.000 

.5,806,000  5,806,000  4,000,000 


182,500,000  169,820,000  174,500,000        +22,248,000  -8,000,000         -H,  680, 000 


4,000,000 


4,000,000 


4,000,000 


750,000 


750,000 


750,000 


(d)  Mining  fellowshipf... 

(e)  Ellender  fellowships. 

Subtotal 

Total 

Library  resources: 

1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services 

(b)  Construction 

Subtotal 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


4,000,000 

4,000,000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

4, 000, 000  +4, 000,  000 
750,000 

1,500,000  +1,500,000 
500,000 


+5oaooo 


-500,000 


7,056,000 


,056,000 


.5, 250, 000 


10, 250, 000 


11,250,000 


10,750,000  +5,500,000 


+500,000 


-soaooo 


1.889.064.000      1.8«0,«7,000      2.110.023,000      2,145,271,000      2.  U7^.jro_2^11M71jOO        +21.248.000        -14.000,000       +CT.W0,8BO^ 

49.209,000  46,749,000  25,000.000  46,749,000  06,500,000  51.749,000        +26,749,000         +5.00(^000         -17.751.080 


49,009.000  46,749,000  25,000,000  46,749,000  «e.500.000  61.746,000        +26,748,000         +5,000.000        -17,751.000 

2.  School  Ubrary  resources...        (S.5. 000, 000)         (90,250.000)         (90,250,000)  (>) -- - --- - - 

3.  CoUege library re««i««..         10,500,000  9,675.000 9,975,000  12.500.000  9,975.000        +9.975.000 -2.5A000 


4.  Undergraduate    instruc-  .  „__  _^ 

Uonal  eguipment 12,500,000           11,875,000 

5.  Training  and  demonstra-  

tions. - 4.500.000             4,275.000 


5,000,000 
2,000,000 


12,500,000  7.500,000  +7,500,000  +2,500,000  -5,000.000 

5.857,000  3,000,000         +3,000,000         +1,000,000         -^357.000 


Total 70,700.000          72,874,000 

Educational   activities   over- 
seas   (Special   foreign  cur-  ^^ ^ 

rency  program) 1.000,^00^ 1,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

1.  Program  administration..  81,199,000          81,199,000 

2.  Planning  and  evaluation.  7,219,000            7,219,000 

3.  General  program  dissemi- 

nation  — 


25,ooaooo 


63.724,000  09.857.000  72.224.000        -H7.224.000         +8.500,000        -27.633.000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000  — l.OOO.OOO 


4.  Advisory  committees 

5.  National  Center  for  Ed- 

ucation Statistics: 

(a)  Surveys  and   special 
studies 


1,205,000 


4.250,000 


1,205.000 


4,250,000 


(b)  Cununon  core-of-data. 

(c)  National  achievement 

stndy 


4,500,000 


4,500,600 


101,484,000 
1,000,000 

4.000,000 
1,200,000 


4,300,000 
1,300,000 

6,000,000 


101,089,000 
7,219,00 

2.000,000 
1,200,000 


4,300,000 
500,000 

4,500,000 


95,442,000 
6,858,000 

1,900,000 
1,140,000 


4,085,000 
475,000 

4,500,000 


95,442,000 
6,858,000 

1,900,000 
1,140,000 


1,085,000 
475,000 


-6,(M2,000 
-2,142,000 

--,100,000 
-60,000 


-215,000 
-825,000 


-5,647,000 
-361,000 

-100.000 
-60,000 


-215,000 
-25,000 


4,800,000         -1,500,000 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


8,750.000 


8,750,000 


11,000,000 


9,300,000 


9,060,000 


9,000,000 


-2,540.000 


-240.000 


98,373,000 


98.373,000 


127,284,000         120,808,000         114,400,000         114,400.000       -12,884,000         -8.408.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  t«bl«. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  NEW  BI'DOET   (OBLIGATIONAL)   AUTHORITY  FOR   1974  AND  DITDOET  ESTIMATES  AND    \MOlNTS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1075— Continued 

TirtB  II— Dbpabtment  or  Health,  Eoccation,  and  Welfare — Continued 


Appropriation 'activity 
(1) 

New  budf.'ct 

(obligationni) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1974,  oniK'ted 

to  dale 

(2) 

1!'71  oiwratinc 
level  1 

(3) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

i;>7o 

(4) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

rfcommended 

In  the 

House  bill 

<5) 

New  budgc'l 

(obligationali 

autliorily 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(t,,l 

Conferenre 
iigreeraeiit 

C) 
$ll.'i,0<l(I.U>IO 
2.701.(K10  . 

Conference 

Budget 

request 

(8) 

agreement  couipared  « ilh  - 

Hou.'W                   Senate 
allowance             allowance 

(!')                        (10) 

nioHER  Education— Con. 
Student  loan  insurance  fund . . 

$>«S,6e8.000 

2,ot8.ono 

$88,668,000 
2.  H 18. 000 

$ll,i.O(~AO0O 

$115,000,000 

*ll,5,(l<Kl.f«iO 
2,7111,001) 

Higher     education     facilities 
loan  and  insurance  fund: 
Participation  sales  insuffi- 
ciencies  

2.71)1,000 

2.701,000 

Total,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  

2.tH3,421,C00 

2,8.59,419,000 

37,528,000 

21,324,000 

6,178,000 

10,5.59,000 

3.n58.S84.000 

06,732,000 
37,518,000 
12, 850, 000 
12,900,000 

3,176,996.000 

39,800,0(0  . 

23,350,000  . 

4,850,000  . 

12,000,000  . 

3. 198,  ,500, 000 

3.1,56,572,000 

+$97,688,000 

-$20,424,000 

-$41,928,000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  EDUCATION 

1.  DeTelopmcnt 

37.528,000 

21,321,000 

6, 178, 000 

10,559,000 

32,200,000 
20,500,000 

e,(K)o,ooo 

11,300.000 

-31,532,000 

-17,018,000 

-6.850.000 

-1,600,000 

-7,600,000 

-2,850,000 

+1,1,50,000 

-700,000 

+32,2OO,0iOO 

+20,500,000 

+6,000,000 

+11,300,000 

2.  Research 

3.  Dissemination 

4.  Program  direction 

Total 

75..')89,000 

75,  .589, 000 

130,000,000 

80,000,000  . 

70,000.000 

-60,000,000 

-10,000,000 

+70,000,000 

ASSISTANT  .SECRETARY 
FOR  EDUCATION 

Improvement  of  post-second- 
ary education 

Salaries  and  expenses 


10,000,000 
2,321,000 


10,000,000 
2,321,000 


15, 000, 000 
3,071,000 


11,500,000 
2,437,000 


11,500,000 
2,307,000 


11., ".00,000  -3,-500,000 

2,307,000  -1,361.000 


-130,000 


Total,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education 


12.321,000 


12,321,000 


18,671,000 


13,937,000 


13,807,000 


13,807,000  -4,864,000 


-130,000 


Total,  Education  Division .  -     3, 001.  aa4. 000      2,947,329,000      3,207,5.5.5.000      3,270,933.000     3,212.307.000      3.240,379.000        +32,824.000        —30.554,000         +28,072,00o" 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICE 

PUBUC  ASSISTAKCK 

1.  Maintenance  assistance 

2.  Medical  as.ibtance 

S.  Social  services 

4.  State  and  local  training 

5.  Child  welfare  services 

6.  Research 

7.  Training  projects 

Total 

Work  Incektites 

1.  Training... 

2.  Child  care 

Total 

REHAnaiTATlON  SEBVICE.<i 

1.  Vocational  rehabilitation: 

(a)  Basic  State  graitts 

0>)  Service  projects: 

(1)    Innovation   and   ex- 
pansion  


.5,200,252,000 

5,000,000,000 

1,362,253,000 

36,699.000 

50,000,000 

8,307,000 

8,900,000 


5,200,252,000 

5,000,000,000 

1,362,253,000 

36, 699, 000 

47,500,000 

8,367,000 

8, 45a  000  - 


4, 600,  ass.  000 

6,592,134,000 

2,000,000,000 

32,  .578, 000 

46, 000, 000 

9,200,000 


4,313,000,000 

6,293,932,000 

1,700,000,000 

32, 578, 000 

47,500,000 

9,200,000 

6,654.000 


4,313,000,000  1,313,000,000  -287,858,000 

6,2^13,932.000  6,293,932,000  -298,202,000 

1,100,000,000  1,400,000,000  -600,000,000 

36, 6tni,  000  36, 690, 000  +4, 121, 000 

50,000,000  50,000,000  +4,000,000 

9,200,000  9,200,000 

8,900,000  8,900,000 


-300,000,000 

+4,121,000 

+2,500,000 


+8, 900, 000         +2, 246, 000 


11,666,471,000    11,663,521,000    18,280^770,000    12.402,864.000    12,111,731,000    12,111,731,000-1,169,039,000      -291,133,000 


250,  443, 000 
90,000.000 


250,443,000 
90,000,000 


190, 000, 000 
90,000,000 


190, 000,  OOO 
90,000,000 


110.000,000 
70, 000, 000 


140,000,000        -50,000,000        -50,000,000. 
7^000,000       -20,000.000        -20.000,000 


340,443,000         340,443,000 280,000,000         280,000,000         210,000,000         210,000,000        -70,000,000         -70,000,000 


0,^1,  «i(l,  000         6.Vt,0p0,0OO         680,000,000         680,000,000         6*0,(100,000         680,000,000 


(2)  Deaf-blind  center. 


(3)   Sptv'ial  studies  and 
evaluation 


(4)  Truiiung  and  facilities 
grants 


Subtotal... 
(el  Research, 
(d)  TrainiDg. 


29,000,000 
600,000 

9,700,000 

9,300,000 


2^>,000,000 
600,000 

9,  700, 000 

9,300,000 


1, 780, 000 
4,120,000 
8,000,000 


20,000,000 
1,780,000 

4,120,000 

8,000,000 


29, 000, 000 
2,000,000 

5, 120, 000 

10, 300, 000 


23,000,000 
2,000,000 


+23,000,000 
+220,000 


+3, 000, 000 
+220,000  . 


-6,000,000 


4,1-'0,000 -1,000,000 

8,000.000 -2,300,000 


48,60(^000  48.60(^000  13,900,000  33,900,000  46,420,000  37,120,000        +33,220,000         +3,220;000  -9.800,000 

20,096,000  20,096,000  20.000,000  20,000,000  23,000,000  20,000,000  -3,000,000 

15,572,000  15,572.000  11,500,000  22,200,000  22.200.000  22.200.000        +10,700,000.. 


Subtotal 734,268,000 

Footnotes  at  end  at  tabl*. 


7,34288,000         72.5,400,000         756.100,000         771,620,000         759,320,0(10        +33,920,000  +3,2*1,000        -12,300,000 
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TiiXB  II— Depabtmbnt  of  Health,  Eddcatiom.  and  Welfare— Continued  


A;'Propiiation.'«clivity 

New  budget 

(ol^lieational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1974,  enacted 

to  date 

l''j74  operatin;; 
level  1 

(1) 

(2) 

<3) 

Budget 

estimates  New  Imdget 

of  new  (obli«ationai)  New  budpet 

(obligational)  authority  (obligational) 

autlKTity  recommended  authority 

fi.ica)  year  in  the  reoornmeiided 

1975  House  bill  in  Seii.ite  bill 


Conference  agreement  compare<l  with— 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Co!if«rence 

agreenii'iil 

(7) 


Budget 

re<iuesi 

(8) 


House 
allowance 

(9) 


Senate 
allowaoce 

(10) 


SOCIAL  AND 

REHABILITATION 

tERVICE— Con. 

Reu.\bii.it.\tios 
Services— Con. 

2.  firaiits    for    the    develop- 
uieiitally  disabled; 


(') 


(a)  State  grants ($32,  VJO.  000)       ($30,  ^Tr.,  000)       (*3n,  ST.',  000) 

12,500,000  12,500,000  12.500,000  $li,,500,000 


(b)  Service  project? 

(<•)  University  affiliated  la- 


$  1 2,  .500, 000  $1 2,  .500, 000 


cililies- 


(6, 000, 000) 
C4,2.-)0,000) 


(6,000.000) 
(4. 250, 000> 


(fi.WO.OO'i) 
(4,  2.50, 000) 


«') 
I') 


Subtotal. 

Tot.ll,      Rehabilitation 


12,  .500, 000 


12,500.000 


12,500,000 


12,  .500. 000 


12.  ,500, 000 


12, 500, 000 


swvices"*"""".'!""".'-.        746,768,000         746,768,000         737.90a000         768.600000         764,jgj00         Hl^^^  J-«a^^;MOO_     +$3.220,000    --$1^300.000^ 

-^==r==^  =-  -=-^        '  727t*2o7()()0r  '    '647419,000  64,419,000         -»,«H000         -8,201,000 

-000,000  -600,000  -600,000 --  --- 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer 
Total -.- 


62, 604, 000 
-600.000 


62, 604, 000 
-600,000 


74, 103, 000 
-600,000 


62, 0O».  000 


62,004,000 


73.  .503. 000 


72.020,000 


63,819,000 


63,819,000  -9,864,000  -8,201,000 


''°h^';J^e.^'^..^''^'.J2.jl.5^666^000  J^812^^000  H. 37jU73^_13^23^48i OOP    13. 169.670.000   23^. j70, OOP  -^^1*,^^^    -^-  '»■ ««        -I2,30a.m 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AD.MINISTRATION 

^T^ILTFuLdS-''--^"^!'-    3.110.181.000     3.110,1£1,000     3,34.5,323,000      3,345,323,000     3, 31.5. 323. (WO     3,345,323,000 

^S.K'*..'^-''-.'"-'":'^.  l.O13.'.25.00O   1.013,92.5.000    876,089,0(«    S76,C«n,000    876.080,000    876.080,000 

^"p'^riJ^'r^T''''"^""''"-     2.211,636,000      2,211,636.000      4,774,000,000      4,774,000,000      4,774.000.000      4.774,000,000 

LimitationonconstrucUon -  (.IUS2.m)  (8,232,000)  (8,232,000)  (8,232,000) 

^'^^1^.°.".°?.!*^.**-'".'! -"--   (1. 887, 8US, QUO)    (1,887.898.000)    (2. 03-.. 571. 000)   (1.992. 107. OW)    (2.001.729.006)    (2.004.729.000)      (-90.842,000)     (+12.622.000) 

™?L?rMiou.^.'!"."''^--^^-'.    6.33,5.742.000      6. 33.5. 742.  (K)0      8..,9.5.412.000      8.995.412.000      8.995.412.000      8.9a5. 412.000 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  Hou.'e  for 
theBUnd 


National  Technical  Inslitule 
for  the  Deaf: 


1 .  Academic  program 

2.  Construction 

Total 

Gallaudct  College: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Model  secondiirj- school -. . 

3.  Kendall  School 

4.  Construction 

Total 

Howai'd  University: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Coii£trucuon 

3.  Freedraeu's  Hospital 

Total 

Total,  Special  Institutions. 


1,817,000 

5, 017, 000 
1,400,000 
6.487,000 


1.817,000 

5, 087, 000 
1.400,000 


1,967.000 

7,IS38,000 
1,981.000 


1,967,000 

7, 838, 000 
1,981.000 


1,967,000 

7,838,000 
1,981,000 


1,967,000  . 

7, 838,  000  , 
1,981,000 


6, 487, 000 


9,819.000 


9,819,000 


9,819,000 


9,819,000  .. 


9,027,000 
3,975,000 
2,010,000 


9,027,000 
3,975,000 
2, 010, 000 


IS.  012. 000 


IS.  012. 000 


10,349,000 

4,415,000 

2,314,000 

10,  466. 000 

27,543,000 


10,291,000 
4, 408, 000 
2,312,000 

10, 465, 000 


10,349,000 
4,415,000 
2,314,000 

10,465,000 


10,349,000 
4,415,000  . 
2,314,000 

10,465,000 


+58,000  . 
+7,000 
+2,000  . 


27,476,000 


27,543,000 


27,643,000 


-1-67.000 


4S,  360, 000 

16,786,000 
62,146,000 


45,360,000 


16.786.000 
62.146.000 


48,705,000 
12,500,000 
18,445,000 


48, 477, 000 
12.500.000 
18.217.000 


48,705,000 
12,  500, 000 
18, 445, 000 


48,705,000  . 
12. 500, 000 
18, 445, 000  . 


+228, 000 
+228,000  , 


+456,000. 


«, 462. 000  85,462.000         118,979.000         118,456.000 118.979.000     _^}^'^0^  -::^--- 


+523,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1974,  enacted 

Appioiinaliou/actlvlly  to  date 

0)  (2) 

ASSISTANT  SECRE- 

TARY    FOR    HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Hi  MAN'  Development 

1.  CliiUl  dovplopment: 

(u>  Head  Start ($107,600,000) 

(b)  Research,      demonstra- 
tion and  cvaluatiou..         15,200,000 

(.)  Child  abuse 4,500.000 

Subtotal 10,700,000 

2.  Youth  development (10,000,000) 

3.  Afing  programs: 

(a)  Community  sen-ices 06, 000, 000 

(b)  Nutrition (101,800,000) 

(c)  Research    and    demon- 

strations   7,000,000 

(d)  Training 10,000,000 

Subtotal 113,000,000 

4.  Special  programs  for  native 

Americans (30,900,000) 

5.  Salaries  and  expetiscs 25, 392, 000 

Total 158,092.000 

OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY 

Onicc  for  Civil  Rights 20.017,000 

Less;  Trust  fund  transfer —1,253,000 

Total 18,794,000 

DEFABTMENTAr. 

Management 

1.  Exetutivo  direction 7,819,000 

2.  Public  information 1,482.000 

3.  Field  management 8,389,000 

4.  Legal  services 7,976,000 

5.  Financial  managemei>t: 

(a)  Audit 21,331,000 

0>)  Other 4..MO,000 

Subtotal 2.'>,88I,000 

C.  Administrative      manage- 
jinut 20.  n;j,  000 

7.  Policy  research: 

(a)  Sec.  232  of  OEO  Act (18,810,00") 

(b)  Sec.  1110  of  Social  Se- 

tUiityAct 11,000.000 

Subtotal 82,019,000 

I.i.-<:  Tiiist  fund  transfer -7,890.000 

Tohil 74,729,000 

Ti.tal,  OIFiceof  theSwretary.  93,523,000 

Tolnl.  Department  of 
lltalth.  Education,  and 
Wilfure: 

Xi«  liudget  (obllgational) 
iiullioiity 2.'.,  ClI),  .'JO,  000 

Trust  fund  limiliitioiit l,8S7,K'>SJiVi 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1974  operating 
level ' 

(3) 


Budget 

estimates  New  budget 

of  new  (obllgational)  New  budget 

(obllgational)  authority  (obllgational) 

authority  reconunended  authority 

fiscal  year  in  the  recommended 

1975  House  bill  in  Sonntn  bill 


Conference  ogreenienl  cominred  with  - 


(4) 


(5) 


(ti) 


Conference 
agrrcincnt 

(7) 


Budget 
request 


House 
nllowance 

(9) 


Senate 
allowanc'u 

(10) 


($3!t2,100,000)  ($130,  OdO,  MiO)                        (-)                         (i) 

15,200,000  15,700,000    $15,700,000    $15,700,000    $15,700,000 

4,500.000  11,428,000     15.000,000     15.000,000     15,000,000   -f$572,000 

19,700.000  30,128.000     30,700,000     30,700,000     30,700,000    -|-572,000 

(10,000,000)  (15.000,000)          (2)  

96.000.000  90.000.000  06.000,000    105,000,000    105,000.000    -f9,000,000   -J-$9, 000, 000 

(99.600,000)  (99,600,000)           (i)  

7,000,000  7,000,000      7,000,000     7,000,000      7,000,000 

9.500,000 8,000,000     10.000,000     8.000,000    -f8,000,000 -$2,000,000 

H2.jOO.000  103.000.000  111,000,000          122,000,000         120.000.000        -fl7.000,000         -1-9,000,000           -2,000,000 

(30,900,000)  (32,000,000)                      (:)  

25,392,000  29,572,000     28,830,000     27,250,000     27,250,000    -2.322,000    -1,580,000 

157,592.000  162.700.000  170,530.000    179,950,000    177,950,000   -H5. 250. 000    4-7.420.000    -2.000.000 

20.047,000  24.327,000    23.787,000     23,673,000     23,673,000     -654,000     -114,000 

-1, 253, 000  -1,468,000    -1.466.000    -1,466.000    -1.466.000 

18,794.000  22,861,000          22,321^000          22,207,000          22,207.000            -654,000            -lu.OflO 


7,819,000 
1,482,000 
8,389,000 
7,970,000 

21, 331, 000 
4, 550, 000 


8,  C4S,  000 
1,613,000 
9,281,000 
9.101,000 

l'J.681,000 
4, 722. 000 


8,386,000 
1,527,000 
9,023,000 
9,101,000 

22, 08-1, 000 
4, 722, 000 


25, 881, 000 
2O.ni2,Wl0 

(1S.S10,000) 
11,000,000 


27,  ine,  000 

3'i.  133,000 

(20,  RIO,  000) 
11,000,000 


27,406,000 
»■>,  770,  (too 

0)  ■ 
11,000,000 


0,500,000 
1,400,000 
6,296,000 
7,000,000 

22,081,000 

4, 550, 000 

27, 234, 000 

2S,  12>i,  (VX) 


7,000,000 
1,500,000 
7,000,000 
7,500,000 

22,n8t,CKX)  . 
4,722,000  . 


-1,618,000 

-113,000 

-2,281,000 

-1,601,000 


-1.386,000 

-27,000 

-2.023.000 

-1. 601,000 


-f  500.  (KW 
-M00,00ij 
-f  704, 000 
-1-500,  (KK) 


27,4U«,000 

2",r-'1.0f«)  -O..VJ3,OfiO  -r.,  ITS,  (too 


-t-172,0(Ki 
-(-172,000 

-1-1,  i72.n<Ki 


10. 450. 000 


8.450.000         -2,550,000         -2,550,000 


-2.250,000 


82.619,000          1(16,185,000          102,225,000            87,009,000            90,977,000         -15,208,000        -11,218,000          -j-3, 1K58, 000 
-7,890,000  -8,2«,000  -8,255,000  -8,255,000  -8,2-iS.OOO 


74,729,000 


97, 930, 000 


93, 970, 000 


78,754,000  82,722,000        -15,208,000        -11,218,000 


+3, 968, 000 


000 03. 533.  OOP m  791, 000    116^291,000 100,961,000    104,929,000   -15,862,000   -11,362,000    -f3,90R.O(XI 


5,  .-.l!!, 781, 000  30,201.711,000  2'.i,  lia,  105, 000  29,  .V>1, 118,000  2('. 121, 17(1,000   -810,571,000    -6;i,025,000 
l,itH7.S98,0O0      i.OiS.SOS.C'OO      S.OOO.SSO.OOO      i,  01  g,  DC  1,000      t,01!,0ei,000        -SO.Sie.nfJO       •>rli,r.Si,000 


126,918,  Ot» 
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RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1970— Continued 

Title  III — Related  Agencies 


A 1 1  propriation/acti  v  i  ty 
(I) 


Budget 

New  budget  esliraates  New  budget 

(obligational)  of  new  (obllgational)  New  budget 

authority  (obligational)  authority  (obligational) 

fiscal  year  authority  recommended  authority 

1974,  enactwl  1974  operating          fiscal  year  in  the  recommended 

to  date  level '                    1976  House  bill  in  Senate  bill 


Conference  agreement  compared  with- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(C) 


Conference 
agreement 

(7) 


Budget 
requ.°st 

(8) 


House 
allowance 

(9) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


BELATED  AGENCIES 

ACTION  (domestic  pro- 
grams)         $91,760,000 

Caljinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing People 

Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting  


$91,760,000        $102,344,000         $96,000,000        $100,000,000        $100,000,000        -$2,344,000        -f$4,000,000  . 


Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service 


(1,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,048,000) 

m 

(')  - 

60,000,000 

47, 760, 000 

60,000,000 

60, 000, 000 

65,000.000 

62,000,000 

-f2, 000, 000 

11,900,000 

11,900,000 

16,970,000 

16,621,000 

15,521,000 

16,621,000 

-419,000 

National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information 
Science --- 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 


406,000 

56, 057, 000 
2,930,000 

4,890,000 


406,000 

66,057,000 
2,930,000 

4,890,000 


Office  of   Economic   Oppor- 
tunity       (368,800,000)       (349,000,000). 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 


Payments  for  Military  Serv- 
ice Credits 


22,478,000 


22, 478, 000 


502,000 

61,400,000 
3,206.000 

6, 720.  000 


3, 616. 000 


409,000 

60,980,000 
3,186,000 

6,612,000 
3,616,000 


409,000 

60,980,000 
3, 186, 000 

6,700,000 
3, 616, 000 


409,000 

60,980,000 
3, 186, 000 

6,612,000 

(«)   . 

3, 616, 000  . 


-1-2.000.000         -3,000,000 


-93,000 i 

-420,000 i 

-20,000 3 


-208,000 


-188,000 


''*Ex^nS.°".!'"!T^*^-.^"!'..         (22,717,000)         (22,717,000)         (26,061,000)         (24,336.000)         (24,336,000)         (24.336,000)       (-1,7AOOO). 

Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Airmen's 
Home: 

Operation  and  Maintenance.         13, 842, 000  13, 842, 000 

Capital  Outlay (456,000)  456,000 


14,506,000  14,606,000  14.606.000  14,506,000 .3 

J 


Total,  related  agencies: 
N?w     budget     (obliga- 
tional) authority 264,719,000         282,469,000         267,163,000 


269,629,000         268,817,000         266,629,000         -1,634,000         4-6,000,000         -8,188.000 
(22.717,000)         (22,717,000)         (26.061.000)         (24,336.000)         (24,336,000)         (24.336,000)       (-1.726.000) 


Trmtfund  Umitatiom... 
Grand  total: 

^Uonal)"a1uhorily^.''.^.'!"..  29,165,822,000    29,037,133,000    33,631,095,000    33,166,641,000    33,111,142,000    33,015,886,000      -48.5,230,000      -110,685,000        -65,286,000 
TruitfundHmUation)....    t.m.OIB.OOO     t,80»,01o,000     i.915,te4,0O0     t,870,07B.000     S.01t.e97,000     1,966,197.000       -^50.933,000       ■^9e,ltt,000       -i€,BO0.0O0 


>  The  enacting  clause  of  the  LatK)r-HEW  Appropriation  Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93-  '  Not  considered  due  to  lack  of  authommg  legislation.                                j      .    ,     w 

192)  uermitted  but  did  not  require,  the  President  to  withhold  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  •  The  House  deferred  conslderaUon  of  NIH  research  contract  programs  due  to  lacE 

from  approDriations  contained  in  that  act.  Further,  the  enactitig  clause  specifically  of  authorizing  legislation.  Subsequent  to  House  action,  new  legislation  was  enacted 

prohibited  the  reduction  of  any  activity,  program,  or  project  by  more  than  5  percent.  (Public  Law  93-352)  and  is  reflected  in  the  Senate  subcommittee  recommendation. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senator  Cotton,  for  their  very  fine 
work  in  bringing  this  conference  report 
to  the  floor.  I  am  especially  appreciative 
of  the  fine  efforts  of  the  conferees  in  the 
areas  of  public  service  jobs,  cancer  and 
other  medical  research,  maternal  and 
child  health,  experimental  projects  to 
bring  medical  care  to  medically  under- 
served  rural  areas,  including  one  project 


to  be  set  up  in  the  Midwestern  part  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  serve  the  Nation's  elder- 
ly citizens.  As  the  chairman  may  recall, 
I  submitted  to  his  subcommittee  in  each 
of  these  areas  a  number  of  detailed 
amendments  designed  to  provide  a  more 
nearly  adequate  level  of  funding  for 
these  important  programs  that  serve  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly,  and  those 
needing  increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities. I  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
and  the  conferees  for  their  support  of 


these  amendments  as  well  as  my  pro- 
posals for  cutting  back  on  overhead  bu- 
reaucracy and  surplus  welfare  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  Sen- 
ate increases  agreed  to  in  conference 
for  the  various  medical  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Apiiroprjatlon  ptsgram 


President's 

1975 

budget 

1974  request 


1975 

Senate 

allowance 


1975 
conference 
agreement 


rici: 


Mutriiion..  

Cancer  task  farces . 

Smoking  and  h«alth 

Cincer  research  cente>s 

Cjiicei  control 

C3ncpr  construction 

Combined  treatment  modalities 

Other 

Pap  testing  

Brea;.t  cancer  detection  and  treatment. 

S:ibl?t3l 


J2.700 
23,239 
7,4?0 
GO,  7»5 
-14. 055 
27.  550 
37.357 
306,008 


UHLI: 

A'teiio'clerOois. 

Pblnionary  disease 

Blood  resources  and  titrombosis. 

Si-kle  cell  diseases 

Oliier 


Subtotal 

MOR; 

Dental  caries. 

Peiiodontal  and  soft  tissue  diseases. 

Craniofacial  anomalies 

Pain  control 

Other 


Subtotal  .. 

KIAMDO: 

C,stic  fibrosis  .. 

Arthritis . 

Cooley's  anemia... 

Diabetes 

Digestive  diseases. 

Kidney  disease 

(Artificial  kidney).. 

Nutrition 

Psoriasis 

Other 


519. 044 


120.000 
41.336 
32.241 
16. 000 

117,663 

327, 290 


8  886 

!0. 447 

7.934 

1.000 

15,646 

43,913 


2.525 
14. 182 

1.300 
11.097 
19.901 
18.  434 
(c*.644> 

9,846 

992 

75. 141 


S2,800  $9,300  J4.300 

26. 2M  3,1,  230  30.  230 

7, 600  8, 600  8. 600 

100834  118,834  115.834 

45,098  53.hOO  50.098 

2?.  000  54.  300  38. 000 

43.967  55  467  50.967 

351.471  4;?1.7b9  393,637 

(18.250)  (8.870) 

(46,700)  (31.083) 

600,000  755.000  691.666 


127.  174 
49.  14'l 
37,  38S 
16.  000 
79.599 

309.299 


131.600 
52.  322 
40. 168 
17.200 
88.710 


ni  300 

51.  300 
39.400 
16.400 
85.  730 


330, 000    324, 130 


9.475 

9.569 

7.976 

950 

15.989 

43,959 


2.6M 
13.860 

1,300 
11,921 
19, 781 
17.658 
(3.  870; 

9,344 

998 

75,419 


11.175 

11,403 
7.799 
1,585 

19,0J« 

51.000 


?,880 
14.  304 

l.SOJ 
14.047 
22. 642 
22,  760 
(5. 070) 

9,108 

1.248 
89,511 


Subtot.ll..  

MINDS: 

Stroke 

Epilepsy 

Infectious  disorders  of  the  nervout 

system  

Parkinsonism 

Tiduma.  spinal  co.'d  and  head  injury.. 

(Regeneration)... 

Communicative  disorders 

Multiple  sclerosis 

Cerebral  palsy 

(Collaboiative  perinatal  project) 

Muscular  dystrophy 

Tay  sachs . 

Other 

Sulilolal 

NIAID: 

A'-thma  and  allerg'c  disease  centers. . 

Hepatits . 

Influenza     and     other     respiratory 
infections 


153.418        152,961 


».086 
5.610 

5,008 

4,138 

6.309 

(1,097) 

12. 164 

4,770 

12, 890 

(3.152) 

6,722 

1,347 

53,783 


9.902 
6,449 

5.238 
3,610 
8.386 
(1.545) 
12,  742 
4.295 
12.971 
(3. 140) 
7.041 
1,102 
4<,222 


178.000 


11,026 

6,540 

5.743 

4.956 

10. 578 

(2.005) 

13.  783 

7,016 

15, 425 

(3. 140) 

8,016 

1,500 

59,417 


10  800 

11.100 

7.500 

1.500 

20.  lOO 

51.000 


2  680 
14, 104 

1.300 
12.997 
21.817 
21.060 
(4. 670) 

8.958 

1,048 
89. 157 

173,  Uf 


10.851 
6.485 

5. 532 

4,956 

10. 533 

(2.005) 

13.  748 

6.967 

15, 369 

(3. 140) 

8.001 

1.500 

58,456 


120.827         119, 9SS        144,000        142, 4M 


3.795 
2,286 

3.CS0 


4.251 
2,600 

3.710 


4.751 
3,300 

4.610 


4.751 

3.000 

4,310 


Appropriation  program 


Venereal  diseases .-... 

Other 

Subtotal 

NIGMS: 

Ai:tomated  clmicil  latvoratories  and 

hiomerirral  engineeiing 

Phdrniacoiogy-toxicology 

Tiauma 

Genetics...  _ . 

Cellular    and    molecular    basis    of 

disease 

MARC 

Burn  centers 

Other..., 

SnblOlal  

HiCHO: 

Agrng 

Growth  and  development 

Mental  retardation.. 

Population 

Perinatal  biology  and  infant  mortality 
(Sudden  infant  death  syndrome). . . 
Olher 

Subtotal . 

NEI: 

Retinal  and  cho:oidal  diseases 

Corneal  disease 

Diabetic  retinopathy 

Cataracts 

Glaucoma 

Olher 

Subl'ital  .  - .   .     , 

hItHS: 

EHS  centers  

Environmental  mutagenesis  and  re- 
productive toxicology 

Etiology  of  environmental  diseases  & 
disorders 

Environmental  pharmacology  and 
toxicology 

Environmental  pathogenesis 

Other 

Vinyl  chloride 

Asbestos 

Sullur  oxide 

Red  tide 

Subtotal 

RR: 

Clinical  research 

Biotechnolugy  research  

Laboratory  animal  sciences  and  prl- 

niate  research 

Minority  biomedical  suppwt 

Other 

Subtotal 128.079 

ToU; 1,759.366 


1974 

President's 
1975 

budget 
request 

1975 
Senate 

.'llowance 

J4.422 
104.917 

122.000 

22  291 
27.820 
11.676 
52.612 

1975 
conference 
agreeMet: 

»2.937 
97.661 

U022 
96,821 

J4  122 
103.  ;!69 

110.329 

110,404 

19,  434 
21,980 
11.  507 

45, 444 

119.452 

17  693 

23. 012 

6.614 

■14.  285 

21.911 
25.395 
11.338 

M,  357 

48.  751 

4,019 

386 

17. 145 

50.831 
107 
309 

IS.  717 

59,832 
2.750 
1.600 

19^419 

191000 

55,075 
2,000 
1.200 

19, 124 

161,925 

168,329 

13.855 
20, 447 
20.093 
45, 874 
20. 08t) 
(«.700) 
4.543 

187.400 

15.  809 
20.  484 
19.802 
44, 646 
19,895 
(4.940) 
4.623 

15,779 
24,658 
23,283 
51,903 
24,  743 
(5.300) 
4.634 

14.  949 
24, 142 
22,  754 
51,006 
24. 481 
(5.200) 
4,634 

125,259 

124.897 

145,000 

141,966 

10  066 
5.831 
4.200 
3.060 
4,641 

13, 250 

8.234 

6.0J9 

4,300 

.2.987 

.  4, 496 

13,891 

11.503 

7,600 

5,550 

3.730 

.5.620 

15,997 

9.983 

6.  590 

,4,995 

.3.445 

5,185 

13,929 

41.048 

39,  M7 

50,000 

44, 133 

3  88S 

5,100 

5.270 

5.270 

1,214 

2.800 

3.635 

3  635 

5,331 

4,100 

5,490 

5,490 

6.111 
1,884 
9.809 

4,334 
1,810 
10,540 
(182) 
(91S) 
(U0> 
(32> 

7.232 

2.580 

10. 793 

(400) 

(1,918) 

(830) 

(32) 

7,232 

2,580 

10,  742 

(400) 

(1,918) 

(830) 

(32) 

2t.23« 

28w6M 

35,090 

43.  570 
13.286 

34.949 

41.513 
12.569 

42,  485 
11.945 

42. 660 
12,165 

18. 153 

7.048 

48.796 

17.  468 
7,270 
3.532 

18.  573 

7,781 

46.790 

18.  573 

7.270 

46, 532 

82.700    130.000    127.200 
1.781.138   2.138,000   2  037.515 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  be- 
cause some  Senators  would  like  to  be 
present  when  we  take  up  this  bill  in  de- 
tail, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objettion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pixsident.  I 
yield,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
v.ho  has  another  important  and  timely 
matter  which  should  be  brought  before 
the  Senate. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  tlie  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  433. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  laid  before  tlie  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  433 »  to  assure  that 
the  public  is  provided  with  an  adequate 
quantity  of  safe  drinking  water,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Section.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cUed  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act". 

PUBLIC    WATER    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  title  XIII 
the  followii'.g  new  title: 


"TITLE  XrV— SAFETY  OP  PUBLIC  WATER 

SYSTEMS 

"Part  A — Detinitions 

"DmNmoNs 

"Sec-.  1401.  For  purpose.s  of  this  title: 

••(1|  The  term  'primary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regulation  which — 

"(A)    applies  to  public  water  systems; 

"(B)  specifies  contaminants  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  may  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons: 

"(C)  specifies  for  each  such  contaminant 
either — 

"(1)  a  maximum  contaminant  level.  If,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator.  It  Is 
economically  and  technologically  feasible  to 
ascertain  the  level  of  such  contaminant  in 
water  in  public  water  systems,  or 

"(ti)  if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Adniiu- 
Istrator  it  is  not  economically  or  technologi- 
cally feasible  to  so  ascertain  the  level  of  such 
contaminant,     each      trentnieiit     leclinifjue 
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known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  In  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412;  and 

"(D)  contains  criteria  and  procedures  to 
assure  a  supply  of  drinking  water  which  de- 
pendably complies  with  such  maximum  con- 
taminant levels;  including  quality  control 
and  testing  procedures  to  insure  compliance 
with  such  levels  and  to  insure  proper  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  system,  and 
requirements  as  to  (i)  the  minimum  quality 
of  water  which  may  be  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem and  (11)  siting  for  new  facilities  for  pub- 
lic water  systems. 

"(2)  The  term  'secondary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regulation  whirh  applies 
to  public  water  systems  and  which  specifies 
the  maximum  contaminant  levels  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  are 
requisite  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regulations  may  apply  to  any  contaminant 
in  drinking  water  (A)  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  odor  or  appearance  of  such  water 
and  consequently  may  cause  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  served  by  the  public 
water  system  providing  such  water  to  discon- 
tinue its  use,  or  (B)  which  may  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  public  welfare.  Such  regu- 
lations may  vary  according  to  geographic 
and  other  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  term  "maximum  contaminant 
level'  means  the  maximum  permissible  level 
of  a  contaminant  in  water  which  is  de- 
livered to  any  user  of  a  public  water  system. 

"(4)  The  term  public  water  system'  means 
a  system  for  the  provision  to  the  public  of 
piped  water  for  human  consumption,  If  such 
system  has  at  least  fifteen  service  connec- 
tions or  regularly  serves  at  least  twenty-five 
mdlvlduals.  Such  terms  includes  (A)  any 
collection,  treatment,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  under  control  of  the  operator 
of  such  system  and  used  primarily  in  con- 
nection with  such  system,  and  (B)  any  col- 
lection or  pretreatment  storage  facilities  not 
under  such  control  which  are  used  primarily 
In  connection  with  such  system. 

"(5)  The  term  'supplier  of  water'  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  operates  a  public 
water  system. 

"(6)  The  term  'contaminant'  means  any 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  or  radiological 
substance  or  matter  In  water. 

"(7)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

"(8)  The  term  'Agency'  means  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

"(9)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  CouncU  es- 
tablished under  section  1446. 

"(10)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a 
city,  town,  or  other  public  body  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law,  or  an  Indian  triba" 
organization  authorized  by  law. 

"(11)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrtmaentallty  of 
the  United  States. 

"(12)  The  term  'person'  means  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
partnership.  State,  or  municipality. 

"Part  B — Public  Water  Ststems 
"coverage 

"Sec.  1411.  Subject  to  sections  1415  and 
1416,  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations under  t^ls  part  shall  apply  to  each 
public  water  system  in  each  State;  except 
that  such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  a 
public  water  system — 

"(1)  which  consists  only  of  distribution 
and  storage  facilities  (and  does  not  have 
any  collection  and  treatment  facilities) ; 

"(2)  which  obtains  all  of  its  water  from, 
but  Is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  a  public 
water  system  to  which  such  regulations  i^- 
ply;  and 


"(3)  which  does  not  sell  water  to  any  per- 
son. 
"national   drinking  water  regulations 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  national  Interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
Within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, he  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Regulations  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  National  interim  primary  drinking 
water  regxilations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  protect  health  to  the  extent 
feasible,  using  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means,  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  Into  consideration)  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  interim  primary  regulations  first 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  promulgation. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  Within  10  days  of  the  date  the 
report  on  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  is  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  provide  opportunity  for  com- 
ment on, the — 

"(1)  proposals  in  the  report  for  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  for 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations, 
and 

"(li)  list  In  the  report  of  contaminants 
the  levels  of  which  In  drinking  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(B)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  the 
Administrator  makes  the  publication  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  by 
rule  establish  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant levels  for  each  contaminant  which, 
in  his  Judgment  based  on  the  report  on  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (e ) , 
may  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
of  persons.  Each  such  recommended  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  shall  be  set  at  a 
level  at  which,  in  the  Administrator's  Judg- 
ment based  on  such  report,  no  known  or  an- 
ticipated adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  In  addition,  he  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (e) ,  list  In  the 
rules  under  this  subparagraph  any  contami- 
nant the  level  of  which  cannot  be  accurately 
enough  measured  in  drinking  water  to  estab- 
lish a  recommended  maximum  contaminant 
level  and  which  may  have  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  of  persons.  Based  on  Informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator  may 
by  rule  change  recommended  levels  estab- 
lished under  this  subparagraph  or  change 
such  list. 

"(2)  On  the  date  the  Administrator  es- 
tablishes pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B) 
recommended  maximum  contaminant  levels 
he  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  (meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragrraph  (3) ) .  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  revised  drinking  water 
regulations  with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  which 
specify  a  maximum  contaminant  level  or 
require  the  use  of  treatment  techniques  for 
each  contaminant  for  which  a  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  Is  established 
or  which  Is  listed  In  a  rule  under  paragraph 
(1)(B).   The   maximum   contaminant   level 


specified  In  a  revised  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  for  a  contaminant 
shall  be  as  close  to  the  recommended  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  established  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  for  such  contaminant  as 
Is  feasible.  A  required  treatment  technique 
for  a  contaminant  for  which  a  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  level  has 
been  established  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
reduce  such  contaminant  to  a  level  which 
is  as  close  to  the  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  level  for  such  contaminant  as 
Is  feasible.  A  required  treatment  technique 
for  a  contaminant  which  is  listed  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  require  treatment 
necessary  in  the  Administrator's  Judgment 
to  prevent  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  of  persons  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'feasible'  means  feasible  with 
the  use  of  technology,  treatment  techniques, 
and  other  means,  which  the  Administrator 
finds  are  generally  available  (taking  cost 
into  consideration) . 

"(4)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  shall  be  amended  when- 
ever changes  In  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means  permit  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  persons,  but  In  any 
event  such  regulations  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  once  every  5  years. 

"(5)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (and  amendments  thereto)  shall 
take  effect  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  their  promulgation.  Regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  superseded  by 
regulations  under  this  subsection  to  the 
extent  provided  by  the  regulations  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  pro- 
posed national  secondary  drinking  water 
regulations  within  270  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Within  90  days 
after  publication  of  any  such  regulation,  he 
shall  promulgate  such  regulation  with  such 
modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Reg- 
ulations under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  Regulations  vmder  this  section  shall 
be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
rulemaking).  In  proposing  and  promulgat- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  National  Drinking  Water  Advisory 
Council. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (or  vrtth  another  Inde- 
pendent scientific  organization  If  appropri- 
ate arrangements  cannot  be  made  with  such 
Academy)  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
(A)  the  maxlmvim  contaminant  levels  which 
should  be  recommended  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  In  order  to  protect  the  health  of 
persons  from  any  known  or  anticipated  ad- 
verse effects,  and  (B)  the  existence  of  any 
contaminants  the  levels  of  which  In  drink- 
ing water  cannot  be  determined  but  which 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
of  persons. 

"(2)  The  result  of  the  study  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
The  report  shall  contain  (A)  a  summary  and 
evaluation  of  relevant  publications  and  un- 
published studies;  (B)  a  statement  of 
methodologies  and  assumptions  for  esti- 
mating the  levels  at  which  adverse  health 
effects  may  occur;  (C)  a  statement  of 
methodologlee  and  assumptions  for  esti- 
mating the  margin  of  safety  which  should 
be  Incorporated  In  the  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations;  (D)  proposals 
for  recommended  maximum  contaminant 
levels  for  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations,  based  on  the  methodologies,  as- 
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sumptione,  and  studies  rererred  to  In  claxises 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)  and  In  paragraph  (4); 
(E)  a  list  of  contaminants  the  level  of 
which  In  drinking  water  cannot  be  deter- 
mined but  which  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  at  persons:  and  (F)  recom- 
mended studies  and  test  protocols  for  future 
research  on  the  health  effects  of  drinking 
water  contaminants.  Including  a  list  of  the 
major  research  priorities  and  estimated  costs 
iiec^'ssary  to  conduct  such  priority  research. 
"(3)  In  developing  its  proposals  for  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant  levels 
under  paragraph  (2)  (D)  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (or  other  organization  pre- 
paring the  report)  shall  evaluate  and  ex- 
plain (separately  and  in  composite)  the  im- 
pact of  the  following  considerations: 

'•(A)   The  existence  of  groups  or  Individ- 
uals In  the  population  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  adverse  effects  than  the  normal 
healthy  adult. 
.J  "(B)    The    exposure    to   contaminants    lu 

other  media  than  drinking  water  (Including 
exposures  In  food.  In  the  ambient  air.  and 
in  occupational  settings)  and  the  resulting 
body  burden  of  contaminants. 

"(C)  Synergistic  effects  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  or  interaction  by  two  or  more  con- 
taminants. 

"(D)  The  contaminant  exposure  and  body 
burden  levels  which  alter  physiological  func- 
tion or  structure  In  a  manner  reasonably 
suspected  of  Increasing  the  risk  of  Illness. 

"(4)  In  making  the  study  under  this  sub- 
section, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(or  other  organization)  shall  collect  and 
correlate  (A)  morbidity  and  mortality  data 
and  (B)  monitored  data  on  the  quality  of 
drinking  water.  Any  conclusion  based  on 
such  correlation  shall  be  Included  in  the 
report  of  the  study. 

"(5)  Neither  the  report  of  the  study  under 
this  subsection  nor  any  draft  of  such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  "to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  (other  than  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency)  prior  to  Its  submission  to 
Congress. 

"(6)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  by  this  title. 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  study  and  to 
make  the  report  direct  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 
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"state  primary  enforcement  RESPONSiBii-rry 
"Sec.  1413.  (a)  Few  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  State  has  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  public  water  systems  during  any 
period  for  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b)  that  such  State— 

"(1)  has  adopted  drinking  water  regula- 
tions which  (A)  In  the  case  of  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  national  Interim 
primary  drinking  water  regiUations  are  pro- 
mulgated under  section  1412  and  ending  on 
the  date  such  regulations  take  effect  are  no 
less  stringent  than  such  regulations,  and 
(B)  la  the  case  of  the  period  after  such 
effective  date  are  no  less  stringent  than  the 
interim  and  revised  national  primary  drink- 
lug  water  regulations  in  effect  under  sudi 
section; 

"(2)  has  adopted  and  Is  Implementing 
adequate  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  State  regulations,  including  conduct- 
ing such  monit<»^ng  and  making  such  in- 
spections as  tlie  Administrator  may  require 
by  regulation; 

"(3)  will  keep  such  records  and  make  .such 
reports  with  respect  to  its  activities  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  the  Administrator 
may  require  by  regulation;  and 

"(4)  if  It  permits  variances  or  exemptions, 
or  both,  from  the  requirements  of  Its  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1),  permits  such 
variances  and  exemptions  under  conditions 
and  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  less  stringent 


than  the  conditions  under,  and  the  manner 
In  which  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections  1415  and  1416. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shaU,  by  regu- 
lation (proposed  within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title),  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  a  State  may  apply  to  the 
Administrator  for  a  determination  that  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)   of  subsection   (a)   are  satisfied  with  re- 
spect to  the  State,  the  manner  in  which  the 
determination  is  made,  the  period  for  which 
the  determination  will  be  effective,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Administrator  may  de- 
termUie    that    such    requirements    are    no 
longer  met.   Such   regulations  shall  require 
that  before  a  determination  of  the  Admln- 
l.strator  that  such  requirements  are  no  longer 
met  with   respect   to  a  State  may  become 
effective,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  such 
State  of  the  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
for    public    hearing    on    the    determination. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  (with 
such    modifications    as    the    Administrator 
deems  appropriate)    within  90  days  of  the 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulations  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Admhiistrator  shall 
promptly  notify  in  wTlting  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State  of  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  under  this  paragraph.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
and  shall  specify  a  State's  authority  imder 
this   title    when    it    Is   determined    to   have 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems. 

"(2)  When  an  application  Is  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  Administrators  regu- 
lations under  paragraph  (1),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  within  90  days  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  is  submitted  (A) 
make  the  determination  applied  for.  or  (B) 
determine  that  he  is  unable  to  make  such 
determination  and  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing  of  tlie  reasons  for  his  inability  to 
make  such  determination. 
"faiiure  by  state  to  assttbe  enforcement 

op  DRINKING   WATER  REGUl-ATIONS 

"Sec.  1414.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  during  a  period  diu-lng 
which  a  State  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  public  water  systems  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  1413(a) )  that  any 
public  water  system — 
"(1)    for  which  a  variance  under  section 

1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  is 
not  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  In 
effect  luider  section  1412,  or 

"(11)    for  which  a  variance  under  section 

1416  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  Is 
In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  schedule, 
control  measure,  or  other  requirement  im- 
posed pursuant  thereto, 

he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and  provide 
such  advice  and  technical  assistance  to  such 
State  and  public  water  system  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  bring  the  system  Into  compli- 
ance with  such  regulation  or  requirement 
by  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  fiiids  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  notice  given  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A),  he  sliall  give 
public  notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the 
State  to  report  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps 
being  taken  to  bring  the  system  Into  com- 
pliance (Uicludlng  reasons  for  anticipated 
steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  system  Uito 
compliance  and  for  any  falliue  to  take  steps 
to  bring  the  system  Into  compliance).  If 

"  (1)  such  failure  to  comply  extends  beyond 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  dale  of  the  notice 
given  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(11)  (I)  the  State  falls  to  submit  the  report 
requested  by  the  Admin l.=!tra tor  within  the 
time  perioil  preooribed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, or 


"(II)  the  State  submits  such  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after  con- 
sidering the  report,  determines  that  by  falling 
to  Implement  by  such  sixtieth  day  adequate 
procedures  to  bring  the  system  Into  compli- 
ance by  the  earliest  feasible  time  the  State 
abused  its  discretion  In  carrying  out  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  public  water 
systems, 

the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  him.  the  Administrator  finds  dur- 
ing a  period  during  which  a  State  does  not 
liave  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  that  a  public  water  sys- 
tem In  such  State — 

"(A)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(8)  (2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  is  not  In  effect,  does  not  comply  with 
any  national  primary  drhiklng  water  regula- 
tion In  effect  under  section  1412.  or 

"(B)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)(2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  Is  In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any 
schedule,  control  measure,  or  other  require- 
ment imposed  pursuant  thereto, 

he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  require  compliance  with  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  or 
with  any  schedule,  control  measure,  or  other 
requirement  imposed  pursuant  to  a  variance 
or  exemption  granted  iinder  section  1416  or 
1416  If— 

"(1)  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(2)  If  reqitested  by  (A)  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  In  which  Is  located 
the  public  water  system  which  is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  such  regtilatlon  or  requirement, 
or  (B)  the  agency  of  such  State  which  ha^ 
Jurisdiction  over  compliance  by  pubUc  water 
systems  in  the  Slate  with  national  prhnarv 
drinking  water  regulations  or  State  drinking 
water  regulations. 

Tlie  court  may  enter  such  Judgment  as  pro- 
tection of  public  health  may  require,  takhig 
Into  consideration  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
ply and  the  avallabUity  of  alternative  water 
supplies. 

"(C)  Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  public 
water  system  shall  give  notice  to  the  persons 
served  by  It — 

"(1)  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  water  system  to — 

"(A)  comply  with  an  applicable  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  of,  or  a  testing  procedure  pre- 
scribed by,  a  national  primary  drhiklng  water 
regulation,  or 

"|B)  perform  monitoring  required  by  sec- 
tion 1445(a),  and 

"(2)  if  the  public  water  system  Is  subject 
to  a  variance  granted  under  section  1416(a) 
(1)(A)  or  1415(a)(2)  for  an  inability  to  meet 
a  maximum  contaminant  level  requirement 
or  is  subject  to  an  exemption  gi-auted  under 
.section  1416.  of — 

"(A)  the  existence  of  such  variance  or  e::- 
cinpvion.  and 

"(B)  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  schedule  or  control  meas- 
ure prescribed  purstiant  to  the  variance  or 
e;:emptlon. 

The  Admliilstiator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  for  giving  such 
notice.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less 
than  once  every  3  months,  shall  be  given  by 
publication  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation serving  the  area  served  by  each 
such  water  system  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator),  and  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  other  communications  media  serving 
such  area.  If  the  water  bills  of  a  public 
water  .system  are  Lssued  more  often  than 
once  every  3  months,  siich  notice  shall  be 
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included  in  at  least  one  water  bill  of  the 
system  every  3  months,  and  If  a  public  water 
system  Issues  Its  water  bills  less  often  than 
once  every  3  months,  such  notice  shall  be 
included  in  each  of  the  water  bills  Issued  by 
the  system.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  subsection  or  regulations  thereunder 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

•'(d)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
iinds  that  within  a  reasonable  time  after  na- 
tional secondary  drinking  water  regulations 
have  been  promulgated,  one  or  more  public 
water  systems  In  a  State  do  not  comply  with 
such  secondary  regulations,  and  that  such 
noncompliance  appears  to  result  from  a  fail- 
ure of  such  State  to  take  reasonable  action 
to  assure  that  public  water  systems  through- 
out such  State  meet  such  secondary  regula- 
tions, be  shall  so  notify  the  State. 

•'(e)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or 
regulation  respecting  drinking  water  regula- 
tions or  public  water  systems  but  no  such 
law  or  regulation  shall  relieve  any  person 
of  any  requirement  otherwise  applicable  un- 
der this  tlUe. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  finding 
of  noncompliance  (described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (1) )  with 
respect  to  a  public  water  system  In  a  State 
which  has  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility, the  Administrator  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  that  State  In  carrying  out 
such  responsibility  and  upon  the  petition 
of  such  State  or  public  water  system  or  per- 
sons served  by  such  system,  hold,  after  ap- 
propriate notice,  public  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  Information  from  tecli- 
nlcal  or  other  experts.  Federal,  State,  or 
other  public  officials,  representatives  of  such 
public  water  system,  persons  served  by  such 
system,   and   other   Interested   persons   on — 

•'(1)  the  ways  In  which  such  system  can 
within  the  earUest  feasible  time  t>e  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  regulation  or  re- 
quiiement  with  respect  to  which  such  find- 
ing was  made,  and 

"(2)  the  means  for  the  maximum  feasible 
protection  of  the  public  health  during  any 
period  in  which  such  system  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regrilation  or  requirement  applicable 
to  a  rarlance  or  exemption. 
On  the  basis  of  such  hearings  the  Adminis- 
trator Shan  issue  recommendations  which 
Shan  be  sent  to  such  State  and  public  water 
system  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and   communications   media. 

"VARIANCES 

"Sec.  1415.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  variances  from  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
may  be  granted  as  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  A  State  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water  sys- 
tems may  grant  one  or  more  variances  from 
an  applicable  national  primary  drinking  wa- 
ter regulation  to  one  or  more  public  water 
systems  within  its  Jurisdiction  wtilch,  be- 
cause of  characteristics  of  the  raw  water 
sources  which  are  reasonably  available  to  the 
systems,  cannot  meet  the  requirements  re- 
specting the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
of  such  drlnkln.g  water  regulation  de^ite 
application  of  the  technology,  treatioent 
techniques,  or  other  means,  wlilcb  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  are  generally  available  (tak- 
ing costs  Into  consideration) .  A  variance 
granted  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
conditioned  on  each  system  to  which  It 
applies  Implementing  such  control  measures 
as  the  State  finds  can  be  complied  with  dur- 
ing the  period  the  variance  Is  In  effect. 

"(B)  A  State  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  public  water  systems 
may  grant  to  one  or  more  public  water  sys- 
tems within   Ita   Jurisdiction   one   or   more 


variances  from  any  provision  of  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  specified  treatment  tech- 
nique with  respect  to  a  contaminant  If  the 
public  water  system  applying  for  the  variance 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
that  such  treatment  technique  is  not  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  persons  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  tlie  raw  water  source 
of  such  system.  A  variance  granted  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  conditioned  on 
such  monitoring  and  other  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

"(C)  Before  a  variance  proposed  to  be 
granted  by  a  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  may  take  effect,  such  State  shall 
provide  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
bearing  on  the  proposed  variance.  A  notice 
given  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
may  cover  the  granting  of  mere  than  one 
variance  and  a  bearing  held  pursuant  to  such 
notice  shall  Include  each  of  the  variances 
covered  by  the  notice.  The  State  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  of  all 
variances  granted  by  It.  Such  notification 
shall  contain  the  reason  for  the  variance 
and  documentation  of  the  need  for  the 
variance. 

■•(D)(1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
a  State  has,  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, abused  its  discretion  in  granting 
variances  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or 
that  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  the 
State  has  failed  to  impose  reasonable  control 
measures  or  monitoring  or  other  require- 
ments during  the  period  the  variances  are  In 
effect,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
State  of  his  finding.  Such  notice  shall — 

"(I)  identify  each  public  water  system  with 
respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made, 

"(II)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 
and 

"(III)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  variances  or  propose  revised  con- 
trol measures  or  monitoring  or  other  re- 
quirements for  specific  public  water  systems 
granted  variances,  or  l>oth. 

"(11)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
clause  (i)  of  this  subparagra{)h.  After  a 
hearing  on  a  notice  pursuant  to  such  clause, 
the  Administrator  shall  (I)  rescind  the  find- 
ing for  which  the  notice  was  given  and 
promptly  notify  the  State  of  such  rescission, 
or  (II)  promulgate  (with  such  modifications 
as  he  deems  appropriate)  such  variance  re- 
vocations and  revised  variance  control  meas- 
ures or  other  requirements  proposed  In  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  a  notice  Is  given 
pursuant  to  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  complete  the  hear- 
ing on  the  notice  and  take  the  action  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(iii)  If  a  State  is  notified  under  clause 
(I)  of  tills  subparagraph  of  a  finding  of  the 
Administrator  made  with  respect  to  a  vari- 
ance granted  a  public  water  system  within 
that  State  or  to  a  control  measure  or  other 
requirement  for  a  variance  and  if,  before  a 
revocatlcoi  of  such  variance  or  a  revision  of 
such  control  measure  or  other  requirement 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  takes 
effect,  the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  variance  or  control  measure 
or  other  requirement  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  makes  liis  finding  inapplicable 
to  such  variance  or  control  measxire  or  otlier 
requirements,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
scind the  application  of  hie  finding  to  that 
variance  or  control  measure  or  other  require- 
ment. No  variance  revocation  or  revised  con- 
trol measure  or  other  requirement  may  take 
effect  l>efor»  the  expiration  of  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  notice  in  which  the 
revocation  or  revised  control  measure  or  other 
requirement  was  proposed. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  tiave  primary  en- 
forcement  responsibility   for    putrile    water 


systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  grant  variances  In  such 
State  as  tlie  State  would  have  under  para- 
graph (I)  if  it  had  primary  enforcement 
responsibility. 

•'(3)  The  Administrator  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance from  any  treatment  teclinlque  require- 
ment of  a  national  primary  driniang  water 
regulation  upon  a  showing  by  any  person 
that  an  alternative  treatment  technique  not 
included  in  such  requirement  Is  at  least  as 
efficient  In  lowering  the  level  of  the  con- 
taminant with  respect  to  which  such  re- 
quirement was  prescribed.  A  variance  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
use  of  the  alternative  treatment  technique 
which  Is  the  basis  of  the  variance. 

"(b)  Any  control  measure  or  other  re- 
quirement on  which  a  variance  granted 
under  this  section  Is  conditioned  may  be  en- 
forced under  section  1414  as  If  such  control 
measure  was  part  of  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'treatment  technique  requirement' 
means  a  requirement  in  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  which  sjjectfles  for 
a  contaminant  (in  accordance  with  section 
1401(1)  (C)  (11) )  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412(b)(3). 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  A  State  which  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  may  exempt  any 
public  water  system  within  the  State's  Ju- 
risdiction from  any  requirement  respecting  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  or  any  treat- 
ment technique  requirement,  or  from  both, 
of  an  applicable  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  upon  a  finding  that — 

'■(1)  due  to  compelling  factors  (which  may 
Include  economic  factors) .  the  public  water 
system  Is  unable  to  comply  with  such  con- 
taminant level  or  treatment  technique  re- 
quirement, and 

"(2)  the  public  water  sj-stem  was  in 
operation  on  the  effective  date  of  such  con- 
taminant level  or  treatment  technique  re- 
quirement. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  SUte  grants  a  public  water 
system  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a), 
the  State  shall  prescribe,  within  one  year 
of  the  date  the  exemption  is  granted,  a 
schedule  fc* — 

"(A)  compliance  (including  increments  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
c«kch  contaminant  level  requirement  and 
treatment  technique  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  exemption  was  granted, 
and 

"(B)  implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the  State 
may  require  for  each  contaminant,  subject  to 
such  contaminant  level  requirement  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement,  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  compliance  with 
such  requirement  is  required. 
Before  a  schedule  prescrlljed  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  take  effect,  the 
State  shall  provide  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  srtiedule.  A  notice 
given  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
may  cover  the  prescribing  of  more  than  one 
such  schedule  and  a  hearing  beM  pursuant 
to  such  notice  shall  include  each  of  the  sche- 
dules covered  by  the  notice. 

"(2)  (A)  A  schedule  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  a  public  water  system 
granted  an  exenqstion  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  compliance  by  the  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirement  with  respect  to  which 
the  exemption  was  granted  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  (as  the  State  may  reasonably 
determine)  but  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B))  — 
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"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  reqnlrement  prescribed  by 
the  Interim  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  promulgated  under  section 
1412(a),  not  later  than  January  1,  1981;  and 
"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
revised  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations,  not  later  than  seven  years  after 
the  date  such  requirement  takes  effect. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (i)  and  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  tlie 
final  date  for  compliance  prescribed  in  a 
schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  an  exemption  granted  for  a  pub- 
lic water  system  which  (as  determined  by 
the  State  granting  the  exemption)  has  en- 
tered Into  an  enforceable  agreement  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  regional  public  water  sys- 
tem shall — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  .schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  January  1,  1983;  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  revised  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  nine  years  after  such  requirement 
takes  effect. 

"(3)  Each  public  water  system's  exemp- 
tion granted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  public  water  system  with  the 
schedule  prescribed  by  the  Stat«  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  requirements  of  each 
schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
State  under  Its  laws.  Any  requirement  of  a 
schedule  on  whic*i  an  exemption  granted 
under  this  section  is  conditioned  may  be  en- 
forced under  section  1414  as  if  stjch  require- 
ment was  part  of  a  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation. 

"(4)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Administrator  unless  the 
exemption  for  which  It  was  prescribed  Is  re- 
voked by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  or  the  schedule  Is  revised  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  such  subsection. 

'•(c)  Each  State  which  grants  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  granting  of 
such  exemption.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  reasons  for  the  exemption  and  docu- 
ment the  need  for  the  exemption. 

"(d)  (1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  interim  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  tiie  Administrator 
shall  complete  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
exemptions  granted  (and  schedules  pre- 
scribed pursuant  thereto)  by  the  States  dur- 
ing the  one-year  period  beginning  on  stich 
effective  date.  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct such  subsequent  reviews  of  exemptions 
and  schedules  as  be  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  In  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
stances, abused  its  discretion  in  granting  ex- 
emptions under  subsection  (a)  or  failed  to 
prescribe  schedules  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  State  of  his  finding.  Such  notice  shall — 
"(i)  Identify  each  exempt  public  water 
system  with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was 
made. 

Hi)   specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 
and 

•■(lil)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  exemptions  or  propose  revised 
schedules  for  specific  exempt  public  water 
systems,  or  both. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public   hearing  on  the 


provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  ( A ) .  Af  ter  a  hearing  on  a  notice 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  (I)  rescind  the  finding  for  which 
the  notice  was  given  and  promptly  notify  the 
State  of  such  rescission,  or  (11)  promulgate 
(with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate) such  exemption  revocations  and 
revised  schedules  proposed  in  such  notice  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  a  notice  is  given  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Administrator  shall 
complete  tlie  hearing  on  the  notice  and  take 
the  action  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(C)  If  a  State  is  notified  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  a  finding  of  the  Administrator 
made  with  respect  to  an  exemption  granted 
a  piibllc  water  system  within  that  State  or 
to  a  schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  stich 
an  exemption  and  if  before  a  revocation  of 
such  exemption  or  a  revision  of  such  schedule 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  takes  ef- 
fect the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  exemption  or  schedule  which 
the  Administrator  determines  makes  his  find- 
ing inapplicable  to  such  exemption  or  sched- 
ule, the  Administrator  shall  rescind  the  ap- 
plication of  his  finding  to  that  exemption  or 
schedule.  No  exemption  revocation  or  revised 
schedule  may  take  effect  before  the  expira- 
tion of  90  days  following  the  date  of  the 
notice  In  which  the  revocation  or  revised 
schedule  was  proposed. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  thl.«!  section,  the 
term  'treatment  technique  requirement' 
means  a  requirement  in  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  which  specifies  for 
a  contaminant  (in  accordance  with  section 
1401(1)  (C)  (111 )  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  In  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412(b)  (3). 

"(f)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  watar 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  exempt  public  water  sys- 
tem.s  in  such  State  from  maximum  contam- 
inant level  requirements  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirements  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  In  the  same  manner  as  the  State 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  exemptions 
under  this  section  If  It  had  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility. 

"Part      C — Protection      or      Underground 
Sources  of  Drinking  Water 
"regulations  for  state  programs 
"Sf.c.  1421.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  for  State  un- 
derground injection  control  programs  with- 
in 180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  Within  180  days  after  publication 
of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  with  such  modi- 
fications as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any  regu- 
lation under  this  subsection  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  under  this  section 
shall  be  proptosed  and  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  rulemaking),  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  prior  to  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations.  In  proposing 
and  promulgating  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary,  the  National  Drinking  Wat*r 
Advisory  Council,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  entities  and  with  Interested  State 
entitles. 

"(b)(1)  Regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
for  State  underground  Injection  programs 
shall  contain  minimum  requirements  for 
effective  programs  to  prevent  underground 
injection  which  endangers  drinking  water 
sources  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2).  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
a  State  program,  in  order  to  be  apj/roved  un- 
der section  1422 — 

"(A)   .^hall  prohibit,  effective  three  years 
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after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
any  underground  injection  In  such  State 
which  Is  not  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued 
by  the  State  (except  that  the  regulations 
may  permit  a  State  to  authorize  tmderground 
injection  by  rule); 

"(B)  shall  require  (1)  In  the  case  of 
a  program  which  provides  for  authoriza- 
tion of  underground  Injection  by  jjer- 
mit,  that  the  applicant  for  the  permit  to 
inject  must  satisfy  the  State  that  the  under- 
ground injection  will  not  endanger  drinking 
water  sources,  and  (ii)  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  such  an  authoriza- 
tion by  rule,  that  no  rule  may  be  promul- 
gated which  authorizes  any  underground  in- 
jection which  endangers  underground  water 
sources; 

"(C)  shell  include  Inspection,  monitoring, 
record-keeping,  and  reporting  requirements; 
and 

"(D)  shall  apply  (1)  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1447  (b).  to  underground  Injections  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  (11)  to  underground 
Injections  by  any  other  person  whether  or 
not  occurring  on  property  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Regulations  of  the  Administrator  un- 
der this  section  for  State  underground  In- 
jection control  programs  may  not  prescribe 
requirements  which  Interfere  with  or  Im- 
pede— 

"(A)  the  underground  Injection  of  brine 
or  other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face in  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 

"(B)  any  underground  Injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or 
natural  gas,  unless  such  requirements  are 
essential  to  assure  that  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water  will  not  be  endangered 
by  such  Injection. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which 
authorizes  underground  Injection  by  means 
of  permits,  authorize  such  State  to  Issue 
(without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(l)(B)(i)) 
temporary  permits  for  underground  injec- 
tion which  may  be  effective  until  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  If— 

"(A)  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
State  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  unable 
and  could  not  reasonably  have  been  able  to 
process  all  permit  applications  within  the 
time  available; 

"(B)  the  Administrator  determines  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environment  of  such  tem- 
porary permits  Is  not  unwarranted; 

"(C)  such  temporary  permits  will  be  is- 
sued only  with  respect  to  injection  wells  In 
operation  on  the  date  on  which  such  State's 
permit  program  approved  under  this  part 
first  takes  effect  and  for  which  there  was 
inadequate  time  to  process  its  permit  appli- 
cation; and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  determines  the 
temporary  permits  require  the  use  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  establtshed  by  rules  adopted 
by  him. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which  au- 
thorizes underground  Injection  by  means  of 
permits,  authorize  such  State  to  Issue  (with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (1),  but 
after  reasonable  notice  and  public  hearing, 
one  or  more  temporary  permius  each  of  which 
Is  applicable  to  a  particular  injection  well 
and  to  the  underground  injection  of  a  par- 
ticular fluid  and  which  may  be  effective  un- 
til the  expiration  of  four  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  if  the  State  has 
found,  on  the  record  of  such  hearing — 

"(A)  that  technology  (or  other  means)  to 
permit  safe  injection  of  the  fluid  lix  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  underground  injec- 
tion control  program  ts  not  generally  avail- 
able  (taking  coAts  into  consideration); 

"(B)  that  injection  of  the  fluid  would  be 
less  harmful  to  health  than  the  use  of  other 
available  means  of  disposing  of  waste  or  pro- 
ducing the  desired  product;  and 
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•'(C)  that  available  technology  or  other 
means  have  been  employed  (and  will  be  em- 
ployed) to  reduce  the  volume  and  toxicity  of 
the  fluid  and  to  minimize  the  potentially 
adverse  effect  of  the  injection  on  the  public 
health. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'underground  Injection' 
means  the  subsurface  emplacement  of  fluids 
by  well  injection. 

"(2)  Underground  Injection  endangers 
drinking  water  sources  if  such  injection  may 
result  in  the  presence  in  underground  water 
which  supplies  or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  supply  any  public  water  system  of  any 
contaminant,  and  if  the  presence  of  such 
contaminant  may  restilt  in  such  syitem's 
not  complying  with  any  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  or  may  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  health  of  persons. 

"STATE  PalMART   ENFORCEMENT  RESPONSIBIUTY 

"Sec.  1422.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  list  in  the  Federal  Register  each 
State  for  which  In  his  judgment  a  State  un- 
derground Injection  control  program  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  vmderground  Injec- 
tion will  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sotirces.  Such  list  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Each  State  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  within  270  days  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  regulation  under 
section  1421  (or,  if  later,  within  270  days 
after  such  State  is  first  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (a) )  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  which  contains  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  that  the  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  public  hearings,  and  will  Implement, 
an  underground  injection  control  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regula- 
tions In  effect  under  section  1421;   and 

"(11)  will  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  with  respect  to  its  activities  tmder 
its  underground  injection  control  program 
as  the  Administrator  may  require  by  regu- 
lation. 

"(B)  Within  270  days  of  any  amendment 
of  a  regulation  under  section  1421  revising 
or  adding  any  requirement  respecting  State 
underground  injection  control  programs, 
each  State  listed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
submit  (In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  require)  a  notice  to  the 
Administrator  containing  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  him  that  the  State  underground 
Injection  control  program  meets  the  revised 
or  added  requirement. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  State's 
application  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  no- 
tice under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  after  reas- 
onable opportunity  for  presentation  of  views, 
the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  by  rule  either  ap- 
prove, disapprove,  or  approve  In  part  and 
disapprove  in  part,  the  State's  underground 
injection  control  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
State's  program  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
State  shall  have  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  underground  water  sources 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, by  rule,  that  such  State  no  longer 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (I)  or  (11) 
of  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Before  promulgating  any  rule  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  opportunity  for 
public  bearing  respecting  such  rule. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a 
State's  program  (or  p>art  thereof)  under 
subsection  (b)(2).  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines under  subsection  (b)(3)  that  a 
State  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (i)  or  (11)  of  subsection  (b)(1)(A), 
or  If  a  State  fails  to  submit  an  application 
or  notice  before  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  period  specified  in  subsection  (b)(i), 
the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  such  disapproval, 
determination,    or    expiration    (as    t^e    case 


may  be)  prescribe  (and  may  from  time  to 
time  by  regulation  revUe)  a  program  ap- 
pUcable  to  such  State  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  :42Hb).  Such  program 
may  not  include  requirements  which  inter- 
fere with  or  Impede — 

■'  ( 1 )  the  underground  injection  of  brine  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face in  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 

"(2)  any  underground  injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oU  w 
natural  gas, 

unless  such  requirements  are  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  wUl  not  be  endangered  by  such  in- 
jection. Such  program  shall  apply  in  such 
State  to  the  extent  that  a  program  adopted 
by  such  State  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines meets  such  requirements  is  not  in 
effect.  Before  promulgating  any  regulation 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  opportunity  for  public  hearing  re- 
specting such  regulation. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'applicable  underground  injection  control 
program'  with  respect  to  a  State  means  the 
program  (or  most  recent  amendment  there- 
of) (1)  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State 
and  which  has  been  approved  under  sub- 
section (b) ,  or  (2)  which  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (c). 

"FAILURE  OF  STATE  TO  ASStTRE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1423.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  during  a  period  during  which  a 
State  has  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1422(b)(3))  that  any 
person  who  is  subject  to  a  requirement  of 
an  applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program  in  such  State  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and 
the  person  violating  such  requirement.  If 
the  Administrator  finds  such  failure  to  com- 
ply extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the  State 
to  report  within  15  days  after  the  date  of 
such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps  l)eing 
taken  to  bring  such  person  into  compliance 
with  such  requirement  (including  reasons 
for  anticipated  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
such  person  into  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirement and  for  any  failure  to  take  steps 
to  bring  such  person  into  compliance  with 
such  requirement) .  If — 

"(A)  such  failure  to  comply  extends  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  day  after  Uie  date  of  the 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  (1)  the  State  falls  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(ii)  the  State  submits  such  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after  con- 
sidering the  report,  determines  that  by  fall- 
ing to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
person  into  compliance  by  such  sixtieth  day 
the  State  abused  its  discretion  in  carrying 
out  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
underground  water  sources, 
the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  subsection   (b)(1). 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
during  a  period  during  which  a  State  does 
not  have  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources  that  any 
person  subject  to  any  requirement  of  any 
applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program  In  such  State  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (b)(1). 

'(b)(1)  When  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  may  bring  a  civU  ac- 
tion under  this  paragraph  in  the  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  to  require 
compliance  with  any  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable underground  Injection  control  pro- 
gram. The  court  may  enter  such  judgment  as 


protection  of  public  health  may  require,  in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  an  action  brought 
against  a  person  who  violates  an  applicable 
requirement  of  an  underground  injection 
control  program  and  who  is  located  in  a 
State  which  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  underground  water  sources, 
the  impoeition  of  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  day  such  person  vio- 
lates such  requirement  after  the  expiration 
of  60  days  after  receiving  notice  under  sub- 
section (a) (1). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  vicdates  any  require- 
ment of  an  applicable  underground  injection 
control  program  to  which  he  is  subject  dur- 
ing any  period  for  which  the  State  does  not 
have  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
underground  water  sources,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  »5,(X)0 
per  day.  In  addition,  if  such  violation  or 
failure  to  comply  is  willful,  such  person  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
per  day. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authMlty  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion respecting  underground  injection  but 
no  such  law  or  regulation  shall  relieve  any 
person  of  any  requirement  otherwise  appli- 
cable under  this  title. 

"INTERIM     REGULATION     OF    UNDERGROUND 
INJXCTTONS 

"Sec.  1424.  (a)(1)  Any  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Administrator  to  have  an  area  of  a 
State  (or  States)  designated  as  an  area  In 
which  no  new  underground  injection  well 
may  be  operated  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  designation  and  ending 
on  the  date  on  which  the  applicable  under- 
ground Injection  control  program  covering 
such  area  takes  effect  unless  a  permit  for  the 
operation  of  such  well  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (b) .  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  so  designate  an  area  within 
a  State  If  he  finds  that  the  area  has  one 
aquifer  which  is  the  sole  or  principal  drink- 
ing water  source  for  the  area  and  which,  if 
contaminated,  would  create  a  significant 
hazard  to  public  health. 

•  (2)  Upon  recent  of  a  petition  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  it  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  sliall  provide  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
ested persons  to  submit  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  thereon.  Not  later  than  the 
30th  day  following  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  petition  under  this  paragraph  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Administrator  shall 
either  make  the  designation  for  which  the 
petition  IB  submitted  or  deny  the  peUtion. 

"(b)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  an  area  is  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  ending  on  the  date  the 
applicable  underground  injection  control 
program  covering  such  area  takes  effect,  no 
new  underground  injection  well  may  be  op- 
erated In  such  area  unless  the  Administrator 
has  Issued  a  permit  for  such  operation. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  the 
operation  of  such  a  well  In  such  an  area.  A 
petition  submitted  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  submited  in  such  manner  nnd  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Adm'.nlstrator 
may  require  by  regulation.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  peUtion,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish it  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  notice  of  any  prDcee<Ung 
on  a  petition  and  shall  provide  orportunlty 
for  agency  hearing.  The  Administrator  shall 
act  upon  such  petition  on  the  record  of  any 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence respecting  such  petition.  Within  120 
days  of  the  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  a  petition  submitted  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  either 
issue  the  permit  for  which  the  petition  was 
submitted  or  shall  deny  its  issuance. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  issue  a  per- 
mit for  the  operation  of  a  new  underground 
injection   well   in  an  area  designated  under 
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subsection  (a)  only  If  he  finds  that  the 
operation  of  such  well  will  not  cause  con- 
tntnination  of  the  aquifer  of  such  area  so  as 
to  create  a  significant  hazard  to  public 
health.  The  Administrator  may  condition  the 
issuance  of  such  a  permit  upon  the  use  of 
such  control  measures  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  such  well,  for  which  the 
permit  is  to  be  issued,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  operation  of  the  well 
win  not  rontaminate  the  aquifer  of  the  des- 
iKiiattd  area  in  which  the  well  is  located 
bo  as  to  create  a  significant  hazard  to  pub- 
lic  health. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  operates  a  new  under- 
groMiid  injection  well  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  in  which 
such  violation  occurs.  In  addition,  if  such 
violation  is  willful,  such  person  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000 
for  each  day  in  which  such  violation  occurs. 
If  thr  Administrator  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  violating  or  will  violate 
sub.section  (b»,  he  may  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  to  issue  a  temporary 
rosiraining  order  or  injunction  (Including 
a  mandatory  iujvinction)  to  eiiforce  such 
svb.secilon. 

••(d)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'iip'w  \iiidergrouud  injection  well'  means  an 
uiideryioi'iid  injection  well  who.se  operation 
w.»3  not  approved  by  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

•■(iM  If  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
his  own  initiative  or  upon  petition,  that  an 
i^rea  has  an  aquifer  which  is  the  sole  or 
priiicipHl  drinking  water  source  for  the  area 
and  which,  If  contaminated,  would  create  a 
olgiiificaui  hajijard  to  public  health,  he  shall 
publish  notice  of  that  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register.  After  the  publication  of  any 
such  notice,  no  commitment  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  (through  a  grant,  contract, 
loan  guarantee,  or  otherwise)  may  be  en- 
tered into  for  any  project  wlilch  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  may  contaminate  such 
aqu'.fer  through  a  recharge  zone. 

"Part  D — Emergency  Powers 
"emergency  powers 
"Sec.  1431.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Administrator, 
upon  receipt  of  information  that  a  contami- 
nant wl-.ich  is  present  in  or  is  likely  to  enter 
a  public  water  system  may  present  an  im- 
minent and  substantial  endangerment  to  the 
liealth  of  persons,  and  that  appropriate  State 
and  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  such  persons,  may  take 
such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  such  persons. 
To  the  e.xtent  he  determines  It  to  be  prac- 
ticable in  light  of  such  imminent  endanger- 
ment, he  shall  consult  with  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  order  to  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  information  on  which  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  under  this  subsection 
is  based  and  to  ascertain  the  action  which 
such  authorities  are  or  will  be  taking.  Such 
action  may  include  (but  shall  not  be  limited 
to)  ( 1 )  issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
siirv  to  protect  the  health  of  persons  who  are 
or  inay  be  users  of  such  system  (Including 
travelers),  and  (2)  commencing  a  civil  ac- 
tl;>ii  for  appropriate  relief.  Including  a  re- 
straining order  or  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction. 

'•(b(  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  per  day  of  violation. 
"Part  E — General  Provisions 

"assurance  of  AVAILABttlTY  OF  ADEQUATE  SUP- 
PLIES OF  CHEAaCALS  NECESSARY  FOB  TREAT- 
MENT OF  WATER 

"Sec  1441.  (a)  If  any  person  who  uses 
chlorine,  activated  carbon,  lime,  ammonia, 
soda  asta,  potassium  permanganate,  caustic 


soda,  or  other  chemical  or  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  water  in  any  public  water 
system  or  In  any  public  treatment  works  de- 
termines that  the  amount  of  such  chemical 
or  substance  necessary  to  effectively  treat 
such  water  Is  not  reasonably  available  to 
him  or  will  not  be  so  available  to  him  when 
required  for  the  effective  treatment  of  such 
water,  such  person  may  apply  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  a  certification  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  a  'certification  of 
need")  that  the  amount  of  such  chemical  or 
substance  which  such  person  requires  to 
effectively  treat  such  water  Is  not  reasonably 
available  to  him  or  will  not  be  so  available 
when  required  for  the  effective  treatment  of 
such  water. 

"(b)(1)  An  application  for  a  certification 
of  need  shall  be  In  such  form  and  submitted 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  and  shall  (A)  specify  the  persons  the 
applicant  determines  are  able  to  provide  the 
chemical  or  substance  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  is  submitted,  (B)  specify  the 
persons  from  whom  the  applicant  has  sought 
such  chemical  or  substance,  and  (C)  con- 
tain such  other  Information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  AdmUiistrator  shall  (A) 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  and  a  brief 
summary  of  It,  (B)  notify  in  writing  each 
person  whom  the  President  or  his  delegate 
(after  consultation  with  the  Administrator) 
determines  could  be  made  subject  to  an  order 
required  to  be  issued  upon  the  issuance  of 
the  certification  of  need  applied  for  in  such 
application,  and  (C)  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  submission  of  written  comments  on 
stich  application.  The  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  when  the  Admmistrator  for  good 
cause  finds  (and  incorporates  the  finding 
with  a  brief  statement  of  reasons  therefor 
In  the  order  Issued)  that  waiver  of  such 
requirements  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  health. 

"(3)  Within  30  days  after— 
"(A)  the  date  a  notice  is  published  under 
paragraph  (2)  in  the  Federal  Register  with 
respect  to  an  application  submitted  under 
this  section  for  the  issuance  of  a  certification 
of  need,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  application  Is 
received  if  as  authorized  by  the  second  sen- 
tence of  such  paragraph  no  notice  is  pub- 
lished with  respect  to  such  application, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  action  eitlier  to 
Issue  or  deny  the  issuance  of  a  certification 
of  need. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
amount  of  a  chemical  or  substance  necessary 
for  an  applicant  under  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  to  effectively  treat 
water  In  a  public  water  system  or  in  a  public 
treatment  works  is  not  reasonably  available 
to  the  applicant  or  will  not  be  so  available 
to  him  when  required  for  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  such  water,  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  a  certification  of  need.  Not  later  than 
seven  days  following  the  Issuance  of  such 
certification,  the  President  or  his  delegate 
shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  provision 
to  such  person  of  such  amounts  of  such 
chemical  or  substance  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  in  the  certification  of  need 
issued  for  such  person.  Such  order  shall 
apply  to  such  manufacturers,  producers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  repackagers  of 
such  chemical  or  substance  as  the  President 
or  hLs  delegate  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, except  that  siich  order  may  not  apply 
to  any  manufacturer,  pioducer,  or  processor 
of  such  chemical  or  substance  who  manu- 
factures, produces,  or  processes  (as  the 
case  may  be)  such  chemical  or  substance 
solely  for  its  own  use.  Persons  subject  to  an 
order  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  consult 
with    the    President    or    his    delegate    with 


respect  to  the  Implementation  of  the  order. 
"(2)  Orders  which  are  to  be  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  processors  of  a  chemical  or  substance 
shall  be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as 
practicable.  among  all  manufacturers, 
producers,  and  processors  of  such  chemical 
or  substance:  and  orders  which  are  to  be 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  to  distributors 
and  repackagers  of  a  chemical  or  substance 
shall  be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as 
practicable,  among  all  distributors  and 
repackagers  of  such  chemical  or  substance. 
In  apportioning  orders  Lssued  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  manvifacturers,  producers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  repackagers  of 
chlorine,  the  President  or  his  delegate  shall, 
in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  consider — 

"(A)  the  geographical  relationships  and  es- 
tablished commercial  relationships  between 
such  manufacturers,  producers,  processors, 
distributors,  and  repackagers  and  the  per- 
sons for  whom  the  orders  are  Issued; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  orders  to  be  issued  to 
producers  of  chlorine,  the  (i)  amount  of 
chlorine  historically  supplied  by  each  such 
producer  to  treat  water  in  public  water  sys- 
tems and  public  treatment  works,  and  (11) 
share  of  each  such  producer  of  the  total  an- 
nual production  of  chlorine  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
or  his  delegate  may  determine  are  relevant 
to  the  apportionment  of  orders  in  accordance 
with  the  requiienients  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (f),  any  person 
for  wliom  a  certification  of  need  has  been  Is- 
sued under  this  subsection  may  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  upon  such  certification  apply  un- 
der this  section  for  additional  certifications. 
"(d)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
in  a  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of  de- 
lay or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  a  chemical  or  sui>stance 
subject  to  an  order  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1).  that  such  delay  or  failure 
was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with  such 
order. 

"(e)(1)  Whoever  knowingly  fails  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
for  each  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(2)  Whoever  falls  to  comply  with  any  or- 
der Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $2,500  for  each  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Administrator  or  the 
President  or  his  delegate  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  is  violating  or  will  vio- 
late any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  (1).  he  may  petition  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  injunction  (Including  a  mandatory 
Injunction)  to  enforce  the  provision  of  such 
order. 

"(f)  No  certification  of  need  or  order  is- 
sued under  this  section  may  remain  in  ef- 
fect— 

"( 1 )  for  more  than  one  year,  or 
"(2)  after  June  30,  1977. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

"RESEARCH,    'TECHNICAI,    ASSISTANCE,    INFORMA- 
TION TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 

"Sec  1442.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  may 
conduct  research,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  physical 
and  mental  diseases  and  other  impairments 
of  man  resulting  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  contaminants  in  water,  or  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drink- 
ing water,  including — 

"(A)  Improved  methods  (1)  to  identify 
and  measure  the  existence  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water  (Including  methods  which 
may  be  used  by  State  and  local  health  and 
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water  officials),  and  (11)  to  Identify  the 
source  of  such  contaminants; 

"(B)  improved  methods  to  Identify  and 
measure  the  health  effects  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water; 

"(C)  new  methods  of  treating  raw  water 
to  prepare  it  for  drinking,  so  as  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  water  treatment  and  to 
remove  contaminants  from  water; 

"(D)  improved  methods  for  providing  a 
dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking  water, 
including  Improvements  in  water  purifica- 
tion and  distribution,  and  methods  of  as- 
sessing the  health  related  hazards  of  drink- 
ing water;  and 

"(E)  Improved  methods  of  protecting 
underground  water  sources  of  public  water 
systems  from   contamination. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  max- 
imxun  extent  feasible,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  municipalities  In 
the  establishment  and  administration  of 
public  water  system  supervision  programs 
(as  defined  hi  section  1443(c)(1)). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
studies,  and  make  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  costs  of  carrying  out  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section   1412. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  study  of — 

"(A)  disposal  of  waste  (including  resi- 
dential waste)  which  may  endanger  under- 
ground water  which  supplies,  or  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  supply,  any  public  water 
systems,  and 

"(B)  means  of  control  of  such  water  dis- 
posal. Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  survey 
and  study,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out 
a  study  of  methods  of  underground  injection 
which  do  not  result  in  the  degradation  of 
underground    drinking    water    sources. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  preventing,  detecting, 
and  dealing  with  surface  spills  of  contam- 
inants which  may  degrade  underground 
water  sources  for  public  water  systems. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  virus  contamination  of  drinking 
water  sources  and  means  of  control  of  such 
contamination . 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Impact  on  underground  water  which  sup- 
plies or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  supply 
public  water  systems  of  (A)  abandoned  in- 
jection or  extraction  wells;  (B)  intensive 
application  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers  In 
underground  water  recharge  areas;  and  (C) 
ponds,  pools,  lagoons,  pits,  or  other  surface 
disposal  of  contaminants  In  underground 
water  recharge  areas. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  water  sup- 
plies and  drinking  water  sources  to  deter- 
mine the  nature,  extent,  sources  of  and 
means  of  control  of  contamination  by  chem- 
icals or  other  substances  suspected  of  being 
carcinogenic.  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  initial  results 
of  such  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  further  review  and  correc- 
tive action  as  be  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research,  investigations, 
and  demonstrations  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking 
water  together  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations in  connection  therewith; 

"(2)  make  available  research  facilities  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authori- 
ties. Institutions,  and  Individuals  engaged 
in  studies  and  icsearch  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Xltif, 


"(3)  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  any  public  agency,  educational 
Institution,  and  any  other  organization.  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  under  which  he  may  pay 
all  or  a  part  of  the  costs  (as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator)  of  any  project 
or  activity  which  Is  designed — 

"(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  (which  may  combine  training  edu- 
cation and  employment)  for  train mg  per- 
sons for  occupations  Involving  the  public 
health  aspects  of  providing  safe  drinking 
water; 

"(B)  to  train  Inspectors  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervise  persons  In 
occupations  involving  the  public  health  as- 
pects of  providing  sale  drinking  water;  or 

"(C)  to  develop  and  expand  the  capability 
of  programs  of  States  and  municipalities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  by  carrying  out  State  programs  of  pub- 
lic water  system  supervision  or  underground 
water  source  protection  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1443(d))). 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3,  1976;  and  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3.  1977. 

"GRANTS    FOR    STATE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1443.  (a)(1)  From  allotments  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) ,  the  Administra- 
tor may  make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
public   water   system   supervision   programs. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  require. 
The  Administrator  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  a  State  for  Its  first  grant  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  he  determines  that  the 
State — 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  such  grant  a 
public  water  system  supervision  program, 
and 

"(B)  will,  within  that  one  year,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  under  par- 
agraph (1)  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  State's 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Administra- 
tor) In  carrying  out.  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant  is 
made,  a  public  water  system  supervision 
program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
under  paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population,  geographical  area, 
number  of  public  water  systems,  and  other 
relevant  factors.  To  the  extent  the  applicable 
appropriation  permits,  the  allotment  of  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
$50,000. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  3,  1977. 

"(b)(1)  From  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4),  the  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  under- 
ground water  source  protection  programs. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  The 
Administrator  may  not  approve  an  applica- 


tion of  a  State  for  Its  first  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  he  determines  that  the 
State — 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  grant 
an  underground  water  source  protection,  and 

"(B)  will,  within  such  two  years,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  un- 
derground water  sources  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  State's 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  for  under- 
ground water  sources  within  the  State. 

"  ( 3 )  A  grant  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Administrator)  in 
carrying  out,  during  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  grant  is  made,  an 
underground  water  source  protection 
program. 

"  (4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (5)  among  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geographical  area,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'public  water  system  super- 
vision program  means  a  program  loi  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  drinking  water 
regulations  (with  such  variances  and  ex- 
emptions from  such  regulations  under  con- 
ditions and  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  less 
stringent  than  the  conditions  under,  and 
the  manner  in,  which  variances  and  exemp- 
tions may  be  granted  under  sections  1416 
and  1416)  which  are  no  less  stringent  than 
the  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions under  section  1412.  and  for  keeping 
records  and  making  reports  required  by 
section  1413(a)  (3). 

"(2)  The  term  "underground  water  source 
protection  program'  means  a  program  for 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
under  section  1421  and  for  keeping  records 
and  making  reports  required  by  section  1422 
(b)(l)(A)(U). 

"SPECIAL    STUDY    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
grants:    GUARANTEED    LOANS 

"Sec.  1444.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  any  person  for  the  pur- 
poses of — 

"(1)  assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new  or 
Improved  method,  approach,  or  technology 
for  providing  a  dependably  safe  supply  of 
drinking  water  to  the  public;  and 

"(2)  assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  will  investigate  and 
demonstrate  health  implications  Involved  in 
the  reclamation,  recycling,  and  reuse  of 
waste  waters  for  drinking  and  the  processes 
and  methods  for  the  preparation  of  safe  and 
acceptable  drinking  water. 

"(b)  Grants  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  shall  l>e  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

"(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  662,  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  any  facility  and  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
made  for  any  project  involving  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  any  facilities  for  any 
public  water  system  In  a  State  unless  such 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
safety  of  drinking  water   (or  if  there  is  no 
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such  agency  In  a  State,  by  the  State  health 
authority) . 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  after  consulting  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council. 
that  such  project  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
relating  to  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  or  Improved  techniques,  meth- 
ods, or  technologies  for  the  provision  of  safe 
water  to  the  public  for  drinking. 

"(4)  Priority  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  given  where  there  are  known 
or  potential  public  health  hazards  which  re- 
quire advanced  technology  for  the  removal 
of  particles  which  are  too  small  to  be  removed 
by  ordinary  treatment  technology. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
\mder  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorl;^ed  to  be  appropriated 
$7,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  and  »7,500,0O0  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976:  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  during  the  flscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30, 
1976,  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  guarantee- 
ing loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  small 
public  water  systems  for  the  pitrpose  of  en- 
abling such  systems  to  meet  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  (including 
Interim  regulations)  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 1412.  No  such  guarantee  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  system  unless  (1)  such 
system  cannot  obtain  financial  assistance 
necessary  to  comply  with  such  regulations 
from  any  other  source,  and  (2)  the  Adminis- 
trator det<rmines  that  any  facilities  con- 
structed with  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
subsection  is  not  likely  to  be  made  obsolete 
by  subsequent  changes  in  primary  regula- 
tions The  aggregate  amount  of  Indebtedness 
guaranteed  with  respect  to  any  system  may 
not  exceed  $50,000.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  Indebtedness  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  $50,000,000.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  subsection. 

"RECORDS   AMD    INSPECTIONS 

"Sec.  1445.  (a)  Every  person  who  Is  a  sup- 
plier of  water,  who  Is  or  may  be  otherwise 
subject  to  a  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  1412  or  to  an 
applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program  (as  defined  in  section  1422(c)), 
who  is  or  may  be  subject  to  the  permit  re- 
quirement of  section  1424  or  to  an  order 
Issued  under  section  1441,  or  who  is  a 
grantee,  shall  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  make  such  reports,  conduct  such 
monitoring,  and  provide  such  Information 
as  the  Administrator  may  reasonably  require 
by  regulation  to  assist  him  In  establishing 
regulations  under  this  title.  In  determining 
whether  such  person  has  acted  or  Is  acting 
in  compliance  with  this  title,  or  In  adminis- 
tering any  program  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Administrator,  or  representatives 
of  the  Administrator  duly  designated  by  him, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  any  supplier  of  water  or 
other  person  subject  to  a  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  prescribed  under  section 
1412  or  applicable  underground  Injection 
coiitrol  program  (or  person  in  charge  of  any 
of  tlie  property  of  such  supplier  or  other 
person),  Is  authorized  to  enter  any  estab- 
lishment or  facility  or  other  property  of  such 
supplier  or  other  person  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  supplier  or  other  person 
has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with 
this  title,  including  for  this  purpose,  Inspec- 
llon,  at  reasonable  times,  of  records,  files, 
/>apers,  processes,  controls,  and  facilities,  or 
lu  order  to  test  any  feature  of  a  public  water 
system.  Including  Its  raw  water  source.  The 
Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  General 
(or  any  representative  designated  by  either) 


shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  records,  reports,  or 
Information  of  a  grantee  which  are  required 
to  be  maintained  under  subsection  (a)  or 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

"(2)  No  entry  may  be  made  under  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1)  In  any  State  which 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  unless,  before  written 
notice  of  such  entry  Is  made,  the  Administra- 
tor (or  his  representative)  notifies  the  State 
agency  charged  with  responsibility  for  safe 
drinking  water  of  the  reasons  for  such  entry. 
The  Administrator  shall,  upon  a  showing  by 
the  State  agency  that  such  an  entry  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  administration  of  the 
State's  program  of  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility, take  such  showing  Into  consid- 
eration In  determining  whether  to  make 
such  entry. 

"(c)  Whoever  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  or 
to  allow  the  Administrator,  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  representatives  of  either,  to  enter 
and  condvict  any  audit  or  Inspection  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  upon  a 
.showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by 
any  person  that  any  Information  required 
under  this  section  from  such  person.  If  made 
public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
proces.ses  of  such  person,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  Information  confidential 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
If  the  applicant  falls  to  make  a  showing 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  such  applicant  thirty 
days'  notice  before  releasing  the  Information 
to  which  the  application  relate.s  (unless  the 
public  health  or  safety  requires  an  earlier 
release  of  such  information). 

"(2)  Any  information  required  under  this 
section  may  be  disclosed  ( 1 )  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title,  (2)  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  or  (3)  to  the  extent 
It  deals  with  the  level  of  contaminants  In 
drinking  water.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion the  term  'information  required  under 
this  section'  means  any  papers,  books,  docu- 
ments, or  Information,  or  any  particular  part 
thereof,  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  'grantee'  means  any  person  who  applies 
for  or  receives  financial  assistance,  by  grant, 
contract,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this  title, 
and  (2)  the  term  'person'  hicludes  a  Federal 
agency. 

"NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER  ADVl.SORY  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  1446.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary.  Five  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  general  public;  five 
members  shall  be  appointed  from  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply;  and 
five  members  shall  be  appointed  from  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  Interest  In  the  field 
of  water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply. 
Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term:  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  expire  as  follows:  Five  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  five  shall  expire  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  five  shall  expire  one 
year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 


Administrator  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

"(b)  The  CouncU  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Administrator  on  matters  relating  to  activ- 
ities, functions,  and  policies  of  the  Agency 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  this  section  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  business  of  the  Council, 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
as-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they  are 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Council.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Council, 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  persons 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
"(d)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advlsorv 
Committee  Act  (relating  to  termination) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Council. 
"federal  agencies 
"Sec.  1447,  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  federally  owned  or 
maintained  public  water  system  shall  com- 
ply with  all  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  In  effect  under  section  1412. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  comply 
with  any  applicable  underground  Injection 
control  program,  and  shall  keep  such  records 
and  submit  such  reports  as  may  be  required 
under  such  program. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  waive  com- 
pliance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  upon  a  determination  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  requested  waiver  Is  necessary 
m  the  Interest  of  national  security.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  maintain  a  written  record 
of  the  basis  upon  which  such  waiver  was 
granted  and  make  such  record  available  for 
In  camera  examination  when  relevant  In  a 
Judicial  proceeding  under  this  title.  Upon 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  waiver,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  the  waiver  was  granted  for  na- 
tional security  purposes,  unless,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  omit  such  publica- 
tion because  the  publication  Itself  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  national  security. 
In  which  event  the  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit notice  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
"general  provisions 
"Sec.  1448.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  title  ( other  than 
prescribing  regulattons)  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency. 

"(b)  The  AdminUtrator,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  any  other  agency  r>f  thf  United 
States,  may  utilize  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  such  agency  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
assist  him  lu  earrving  out  the  purp<:)6es  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  Inter- 
state agency,  the  Administrator  may  assign 
personnel  of  the  Agency  to  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  for  the  purposes  of  carrj-lng 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  make  pay- 
ments of  grants  under  this  title  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment  on  account  of  prevlotisly 
made  luiderpayments  or  overpayments)  In 
advance  at  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
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such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions  as 
he  may  determine. 

••(2)  Financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  In  the  form  of  grants  only  to  Indi- 
viduals and  nonprofit  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'nonprofit  agency  or  institution'  means 
an  agency  or  institution  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inure,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a(5) ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  subsection,  the  au- 
thority and  function  set  forth  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176; 
64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  and  represent 
him  in  any  civil  action  instituted  under  this 
title  to  which  the  Administrator  is  a  party. 
Unless,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Attor- 
ney General  notifies  the  Administrator  that 
he  will  appear  In  such  action,  attorneys  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  shall  appear 
and  represent  him. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  construed  as  affecting  any  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  part  G  of  title  III  of  this 

Act. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  respecting  the  activities  of  the 
Agency  under  this  title  and  containing  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  con- 
siders necessary.  Tne  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  which  is  due  not 
later  than  AprU  1,  1975,  and  each  subsequent 
report  of  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  Include  a  statement  on  the  ac- 
tual and  anticipated  cost  to  public  water  sys- 
tems in  each  State  of  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  review  any  report 
required  by  this  subsection  before  Its  sub- 
mission to  Congress,  but  the  Office  may  not 
revise  any  such  report,  require  any  revision 
In  any  such  report,  or  delay  Its  submission 
beyond  the  day  prescribed  for  Its  submission, 
and  may  submit  to  Congress  its  comments 
respecting  any  such  report. 

"(1)(1)  No  employer  may  discharge  any 
employee  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  employee  with  respect  to  his  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment because  the  employee  (or  any 
person  acting  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
employee)  has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  com- 
menced, or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to 
be  commenced  a  proceeding  under  this  title 
or  a  proceeding  for  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  drinking  water  regulations  or 
underground  injection  control  programs  of  a 
State, 

"(B)  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

"(C)  assisted  or  participated  or  Is  about 
to  assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  In 
such  a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  employee  who  believes  that 
he  has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against  by  any  person  in  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  may,  within  30  days  after 
such  violation  occurs,  file  (or  have  any  per- 
son file  on  his  behalf)  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  alleg- 
ing such  discharge  or  discrimination.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  person  named  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

"(B)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  Secretary  shall 


conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  violation 
alleged  In  the  complaint.  Within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  Investigation  and  shall 
notify  In  writing  the  complainant  (and  any 
person  acting  in  his  behalf)  and  the  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  such  violation  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph.  Within  90 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
Secretary  shall,  unless  the  proceeding  on  the 
complaint  is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  a  settlement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  person  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted such  violation,  issue  an  order  either 
providing  the  relief  prescribed  by  clause  (11) 
or  denying  the  complaint.  An  order  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  agency  hearing. 
The  Secretarj'  may  not  enter  into  a  settle- 
ment terminating  a  proceeding  on  a  com- 
plaint without  the  participation  and  consent 
of  the  complainant. 

"(11)  If  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
has  occurred,  the  Secretary  shall  order  (I) 
the  person  who  committed  such  violation  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  aba'^e  the  viola- 
tion, (III)  such  person  to  reinstate  the 
complainant  to  his  former  position  together 
with  the  compensation  (Including  back  pay) , 
terms,  conditions,  and  privileges  of  his  em- 
ployment, (III)  compensatory  damages,  and 
(IV)  where  appropriate,  exemplary  damages. 
If  such  an  order  Is  Issued,  the  Secretary,  at 
the  request  of  the  complainant,  shall  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
is  Issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses  (includ- 
ing attorneys'  fees)  reasonably  Incurred,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  by  the  com- 
plainant for,  or  In  connection  with,  the 
bringing  of  the  complaint  upon  which  the 
order  was  Issued. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  person  adversely  effected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (2)  may  obtain  review  of  the  order  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  violation,  with  respect 
to  which  the  order  was  Issued,  allegedly  oc- 
curred. The  petition  for  review  must  be  filed 
within  sixty  days  from  the  Issuance  of  the 
Secretary's  order.  Review  shall  conform  to 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  subparagraph  shall  not,  unless  or- 
dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  order. 

"(B)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any  criminal 
or  other  civil  proceeding. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  (B),  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action 
m  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  violation  was  found 
to  occur  to  enforce  such  order.  In  actions 
brought  under  this  paragraph,  the  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  all 
appropriate  relief  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  Injunctive  relief,  compensatory,  and 
exemplary  damages.  Civil  actions  filed  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
cided expeditiously. 

"(5)  Any  nondiscretlonary  duty  Imposed 
by  this  section  is  enforceable  in  mandamus 
proceeding  brought  under  section  1361  of  ti- 
tle 28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(6)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who,  acting  without 
direction  from  his  employer  (or  the  employ- 
er's agent),  deliberately  causes  a  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"except  that "  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


",  and  (2)  as  used  In  title  XIV  such  term 
Includes  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 
rural  water  survet 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  several  States)  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  entities  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
tiie  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of 
rtiral  drinking  water  supplies.  Such  survey 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  residents  in  each 
rural  area — 

(1)  presen*ly  being  inadequately  served 
by  a  public  or  private  drinking  water  supply 
system,  or  by  an  Individual  home  drinkii'p 
water  supply  system: 

(2)  presently  having  limited  or  otherwise 
Inadequate  access  to  drinking  water; 

(3)  who,  due  to  the  absence  or  inadeqtiacy 
of  a  drinking  water  supply  system,  are  ex- 
posed to  an  Increased  health  hazard;  and 

(4)  who  have  experienced  incidents  of 
chronic  or  acute  Illness,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy  of  a 
drinking  water  supply  system. 

lb)  Such  survey  shall  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  a  final  report  thereon  stibmltted, 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  com- 
pletion of  such  survey,  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Such  a  rer.ori 
shall  Incltide  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing rural  water  supplies. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975;  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

BOTTLED  drinking  WATER 

SEC.  4.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  &nd  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  409  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"BOTTLED    DRINKING    WATER    STANDARDS 

"Sec  410.  Whenever  the  Administrator  cf 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pre- 
fcribes  interim  or  revised  national  prmiary 
drinking  water  regulations  under  section 
1412  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  within  180  days  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  drinking  water  regulations  either 
promulgate  amendments  to  regulations  un- 
der this  chapter  applicable  to  bottled  drink- 
ing water  or  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
his  reasons  for  not  making  such  amend- 
ments.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  as- 
sure that  the  public  is  provided  with  safe 
drinking  water,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  has  been  before 
Congress  for  some  4  years.  There  has 
been  an  intense  effort  to  resolve  the 
items  in  disagreement.  One  that  was  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
the  inclusion  by  the  Senate  of  a  require- 
ment that  not  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  program  grant  money  be  available 
to  each  State.  That,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  and  is  included  in  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
with  an  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  luatter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  text  of  the  bill  Insert: 

SHOBT  TITLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  died  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act ". 

PUBLIC   WATTP.    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Senlce  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title  Xni  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XIV— S.\FETY  OF  PrBLTC  WATER 

SYSTEMS 

••P.U!T  A — Definitions 

'•DEFINITI'ONS 

"Sec.  1401.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'primary  drinking  v,  Jiier 
regulation'  means  a  regtUatlon  which — 

"  ( A)  applies  to  public  water  systems; 

"(B)  specifies  contaminants  which,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  may 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of 
persons; 

"(C)  specifies  for  each  such  contaminant 
either — 

"(1)  a  maximum  cont-amlnant  level,  if.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  It  Is  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  feasible  to  as- 
certain the  level  of  such  contaminant  In 
water  In  public  water  systems,  or 

"(11)  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Admini- 
strator, it  Is  not  economically  or  technologi- 
cally feasible  to  so  ascertain  the  level  of  such 
contaminant,  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reciiilrcments  of  sec- 
tion 1412:  and 

"(D)  contains  criteria  and  procedures  to 
assure  a  supply  of  drinking  water  which  de- 
pendably compiles  with  such  maximum  con- 
taminant levels;  including  quality  control 
and  testing  procedures  to  Insure  compliance 
with  such  levels  and  to  insure  proper  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  system,  and 
requirements  as  to  (1)  the  minimum  quality 
of  water  which  may  be  taken  Into  the  system 
and  (11)  siting  for  new  facilities  for  public 
water  systems. 

"(2)  The  term  'secondary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regulation  which  applies 
to  public  water  systems  and  which  specifies 
the  maximum  contaminant  levels  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  are  req- 
tiislte  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regulations  may  apply  to  any  contaminant 
in  drinking  water  (A)  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  odor  or  appearance  of  such  water 
and  consequently  may  cause  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  served  by  the  public 
water  system  providing  such  water  to  dis- 
continue Its  use.  or  (B)  which  may  other- 
wise adversely  affect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regulations  may  vary  according  to  geograph- 
ic and  other  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  term  'maximum  contaminant 
level  means  the  maximum  permissible  level 
of  a  contaminant  In  water  which  Is  delivered 
to  any  user  of  a  public  water  system. 

"(4)  The  term  'public  water  system"  means 
a  system  for  the  provision  to  the  public  of 
piped  water  for  human  consumption.  If  such 
system  has  at  least  fifteen  service  connec- 
tions or  regularly  serves  at  least  twenty-flve 
Individuals.  Such  term  Includes  (A)  any  col- 
lection, treatment,  storage,  and  distribution 
facilities  under  control  of  the  operator  of 
such  system  and  used  primarily  in  connec- 
tion with  such  system,  and  (B)  any  collec- 
tion or  pietreatment  storage  facllltlea  not 
under  such  control  which  are  used  primarily 
In  connection   with   such   system. 

"(5)  The  term  'supplier  of  water'  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  operates  a  public 
MTater  system. 

"(0)  The  term  'contaminant'  means  any 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  or  radlolosical 
substance  or  matter  in  water. 


"(7)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrntor  of  the  EInvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(8)  The  term  'Agency'  means  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

"(9)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
established  under  section  1446. 

"(10)  Tlie  term  'municipality'  means  a 
city,  town,  or  other  public  body  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law,  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  authorized  by  law. 

'■(11)  The  term  'Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

"(12)  The  term  'person"  means  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
partnership,  State,  or  municipality. 

"Pap.t  B — Public  Water  Systems 
"coverage 

"Sec.  1411.  Subject  to  sections  1415  and 
1416,  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations under  this  part  shall  apply  to  each 
public  water  system  in  each  State;  except 
that  such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  a 
public  water  system — 

"(1)  which  consists  only  of  distribution 
and  storage  facilities  (and  does  not  have  any 
collection  and  treatment  facilities); 

"(2)  which  obtains  all  of  its  water  from, 
but  is  not  ov.-ned  or  operated  by,  a  public 
water  system  to  which  such  regulations 
apply; 

"(3)  which  does  not  sell  water  to  any 
person;   and 

"(4)  which  is  not  a  carrier  which  conveys 
passengers  in  Interstate  commerce. 

"NATIONAL    DKINKINO    WATER    REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  national  Interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  within  90  days 
aft*r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
Within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, he  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Regulations  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  National  interim  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  protect  health  to  the  extent 
feasible,  using  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means,  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  into  consideration)  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of   this  title. 

"(3)  The  interim  primary  regulations  first 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  take 
effect  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
their  promulgation. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Within  10  days  of  the  date 
the  report  on  the  study  conducted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  Is  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  provide  opportunity  for 
comment  on,  the — 

"(1)  propasals  in  the  report  for  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  for 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations, 
and 

"(ii)  list  in  the  report  of  contaminants 
the  levels  of  which  in  drinking  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(B)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  the 
Administrator  makes  the  publication  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  by 
rule  establish  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant levels  for  each  contaminant  which. 
In  his  Judgment  based  on  the  report  on  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) , 
may  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
of  persons.  Each  such  recommended  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  shall  be  set  at  a 
level  at  which,  in  the  Administrator's  Judg- 
ment based  on  such  report,  no  known  or 
anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  In  addition,  he  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted pirsuant  to  subsection    (e),  list   in 


the  rules  under  this  subparagraph  any  con- 
taminant the  level  of  which  cannot  be  ac- 
curately enough  measured  in  drinking  water 
to  establish  a  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant level  and  which  may  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  Based 
on  Information  available  to  him,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  by  rule  change  recom- 
mended levels  established  under  this  sub- 
paragraph or  change  such  list. 

"(2)  On  the  date  the  Administrator  es- 
tablishes pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B) 
recommended  maximum  contaminant  levels 
he  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  (meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  ).  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  revised  drinking  water 
regulations  witli  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  imder  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  which 
specify  a  maximum  contaminant  level  or  re- 
quire the  use  of  treatment  techniques  for 
each  contaminant  for  which  a  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  is  established 
or  which  is  listed  in  a  rule  under  paragraph 
(1)(B).  The  maximum  contaminant  level 
specified  in  a  revised  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation  for  a  contaminant  shall 
be  as  close  to  the  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  level  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  for  such  contaminant  as  is 
feasible.  A  required  treatment  technique  for 
a  contaminant  for  which  a  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  has  been  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  re- 
duce such  contaminant  to  a  level  which  is 
as  close  to  the  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant level  for  such  contaminant  as  is 
feasible.  A  required  treatment  technique  for 
a  contaminant  which  Is  listed  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  shall  require  treatment  neces- 
sary in  the  Administrators  Judgment  to  pre- 
vent known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  on 
the  health  of  persons  to  the  extent  feasible. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'feasible'  means  feasible  with  the  use  of  the 
best  technology,  treatment  techniques,  and 
other  means,  which  the  Administrator  finds 
are  generally  avaUable  (taking  cost  Into 
consideration). 

"(4)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  shall  be  amended  when- 
ever changes  in  technology,  treatment  tech- 
nli^ues,  and  other  means  permit  <rrpat»r 
protection  of  the  health  of  persons,  but  in 
any  event  such  regulations  shall  be  reviewed 
at  least  once  every  3  years. 

"(5)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (and  amendments  thereto)  shall 
take  effect  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  their  promulgation.  Regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  he  superseded  bv  refniin- 
tlons  under  thl«  subsection  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  regulations  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  No  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  may  require  the  addition  of  any 
substance  for  preventive  health  care  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  contamination  of  drink- 
ing water. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shnU  niihil"-h  r>ro- 
posed  national  secondary  drinking  water 
regulations  within  270  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Within  90  days 
after  publication  of  any  such  regulation, 
he  shall  promulgate  such  regulation  with 
su^h  modlflcrtti'-n^  a>  he  ^'•-iti-  ^•^-r-n-i^t'-. 
Regulations  under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  663 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
rulemaking),  except  that  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  opportunity  for  public  hearing 
prior  to  promulgation  of  such  regulations. 
In  proposlt'.g  and  promulgating  regulations 
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under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  and  the  National 
Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council. 

••(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into 
oppropriate  arrangements  with  the  National 
academy  of  Sciences  (or  with  another  inde- 
i>eiident  scientific  organization  if  appropriate 
arrangements  cannot  be  made  with  such 
Ar:idemy)  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
(A)  the  maximum  contaminant  levels  which 
fchould  be  recommended  imder  subsection 
,bM2)  In  order  to  protect  the  health  of 
per.sons  from  any  known  or  anticipated  ad- 
verse effects,  and  (B)  the  existence  of  any 
contaminants  the  levels  of  which  In  drinking 
water  cannot  be  determined  but  which  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. 

■■(2)  The  result  of  the  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  no  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The 
report  shall  contain  (A)  a  summary  and 
evaluation  of  relevant  publications  and  un- 
published studies;  (B)  a  statement  of  meth- 
odologies and  assumptions  for  estimating 
the  levels  at  which  adverse  health  effects 
may  occur;  (C)  a  statement  of  methodologies 
aud  assumptions  for  estimating  the  margin 
of  safety  which  should  be  Incorporated  In 
the  national  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tions; (D)  proposals  for  recommended  max- 
imum contaminant  levels  for  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations,  based  on 
tbe  methodologies,  assumptions,  and  studies 
referred  to  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and 
la  paragraph  (4);  (E)  a  list  of  contaminants 
the  level  of  which  In  drinking  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons;  and 
(F)  recommended  studies  and  test  protocols 
tor  future  research  on  the  health  effects  of 
drinking  water  conUmlnants,  Including  a 
Ust  of  the  major  research  priorities  and  esti- 
mated costs  necessary  to  conduct  such  pri- 
ority research. 

"(3)  In  developing  its  proposals  for  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant  levels 
under  paragraph  (2)  (D)  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (or  other  organization  pre- 
paring the  report)  shall  evaluate  and  ex- 
plain (separately  and  in  composite)  the  Im- 
pact of  the  following  conslderatloius: 

"(A)  The  existence  of  groups  or  Individuals 
In  the  population  which  are  more  susceptible 
to  adverse  effects  than  the  normal  healthy 
adult. 

"(B)  The  exposure  to  coiitamUiants  in 
other  media  than  drUiking  water  (includ- 
ing exposures  in  food,  in  the  ambient  air. 
and  in  occupational  settings)  and  the  re- 
sulting body  burden  of  contaminants. 

"(C)  Synergistic  effects  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  or  interaction  by  two  or  more 
contaminants. 

"(D)  The  contaminant  exposure  and  body 
burden  levels  which  alter  physiological  func- 
tion or  structure  in  a  manner  reasonably 
suspected  of  increasing  the  risk  of  Ulne^. 

"(4)  In  making  the  study  under  this  sub- 
section, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(or  other  organization)  shall  collect  and 
correlate  (A)  morbidity  and  mortality  data 
and  (B)  monitored  data  on  the  quality  of 
drinking  water.  Any  conclusions  based  on 
such  correlation  shall  be  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  study. 

"(5)  Neither  the  report  of  the  study  under 
this  subsection  nor  any  draft  of  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  (other  than  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency)  prior  to  its  submission  to 
Congress. 

"(6)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  by  this  title, 
buch  amounts  as  may  be  required  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  study  and  to  make 
the  report  directed  by  paiagraph  (2i  of  this 
sub.section. 

CXX 2369— Part  28 


"STATE   PRIMAKT   ENTORCTMENT   RESPONSIBn.rrT 

"Sec.  1413.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  State  has  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility for  public  water  systems  during  any 
period  for  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b) )  that  such  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  drinking  water  regula- 
tions which  (A)  In  the  case  of  the  period  t)e- 
glnnhig  on  the  date  the  national  interim 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  are 
promulgated  imder  section  1412  and  ending 
on  the  date  such  regulations  take  effect  are 
no  less  stringent  than  such  regulations,  and 
(B)  In  the  ca.se  of  the  period  after  such  ef- 
fective date  are  no  less  stringent  than  the 
interim  and  revised  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulations  in  effect  under  such 
section; 

"(2)  las  adopted  and  Is  Implementing 
adequate  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  State  regulations  Including  conducting 
such  monitoring  and  making  such  inspec- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  require  by 
regulation; 

"(3)  win  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  with  respect  to  its  activities  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  the  Administra- 
tor mav  requUe  by  regulation; 

"(4)  if  it  permits  variances  or  exemptions, 
or  both,  from  the  requirements  of  its  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  meet  the  re- 
quU-ements  of  paragraph  (1),  permits  such 
variances  and  exemptions  under  conditions 
and  in  a  manner  wlUch  is  not  less  stringent 
than  the  conditions  under,  and  the  manner 
in,  wlUch  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections  1415  and  1416;  and 
"(5)  has  adopted  and  can  Implement  an 
adequate  plan  for  the  provision  of  safe 
drinking  water  under  emergency  clrcum- 
st  Slices. 

"(b)  (1)   The  Administrator  shall,  by  reg- 
ulation   (proposed   within   180   days  of   the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title),  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  a  State  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Administrator  for  a  determination 
that  the  requirements  of  paragraphs   (1), 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  are  sat- 
isfied with  respect  to  the  State,  the  manner 
in  which  the  determination  Is  made,  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  determination  will  be  ef- 
fective, and  the  manner  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator  may  determine   that  such   re- 
quirements are  no  longer  met.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  require  that  before  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Administrator  that  such  require- 
ments are  met  are  no  longer  met  with  respect 
to  a  State  may  become  effective,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  notify  such  State  of  the  deter- 
mination and  the  reasons  therefor  and  shall 
provide  tm  opportunity  for  public  hearing 
on  the  determination.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  (with  such  modifications  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate)  with- 
in 90  days  of  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  notify  In  writing 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  of 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  under  this 
paragraph.  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  and  shall  specify  a  State's 
authority  under  this  title  when  It  is  deter- 
mined to  have  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  public  water  systems. 

"(2)  When  an  application  is  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  Administrator's  regu- 
lations under  paragraph  (1),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  within  90  days  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  Is  submitted  (A) 
make  the  determination  applied  for,  or  (B) 
deny  the  application  and  notify  the  appli- 
cant in  writing  of  the  reasons  for  his  denial. 

"FAILURE  BY  STATE  TO  ASSURE  ENTORCEMENT 
or   DRINKING  WATER   REOtJLATIONS 


"Sec.  1414.  (a)(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  during  a  period  dtirlng 
which  a  State  has  primary  enforcement  re- 


sponsibility for  public  water  systems  (with- 
m  the  meaning  of  section  1413(a) )  that  any 
public  water  system — 

"(I)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416 
is  not  In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
in  effect  tinder  section  1412,  or 

"(ii)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416 
is  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  sched- 
ule, or  other  requirement  imposed  pursuant 
thereto, 

he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and  provide  such 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  such  State 
and  public  water  system  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  bring  the  system  Into  compliance 
with  such  regulation  or  requirement  by  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  finds  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the"  date  of  the  notice  given  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A),  he  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  finding  and  request 
the  State  to  report  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  date  of  such  public  notice  as  to  the 
steps  being  taken  to  bring  the  system  into 
compliance  (including  reasons  for  antici- 
pated steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  system 
into  compliance  and  for  any  faUuro  to  take 
steps  to  bring  the  system  into  compliance) . 
If— 

"(i)  such  failure  to  comply  extends  beyond 
the  sUtleth  day  after  the  date  of  the  notice 
given   pursuant  to  subparagraph    (A);    and 

"(ii)  (a)  the  State  faUs  to  submit  the 
report  requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence;  or 

"(3)  the  State  submits  such  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  aftei 
considering  the  report,  determines  that  the 
State  abused  its  discretion  In  carrying  out 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  by  both — 

(I)  falling  to  implement  by  such  sixtieth 
day  adequate  procedures  to  bring  the  system 
Into  compliance  by  the  earliest  feasible  time, 
and 

(II)  falling  to  assttre  by  such  day  the 
provision  through  alternative  means  of  safe 
drinking  water  by  the  earliest  feasible  time; 
the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  dtiring  a  period  dvulng  which  a  State 
does  not  have  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  public  water  systems  that  a  pub- 
lic water  system  in  such  State — 

"(A)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)(2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  Is  not  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with 
any  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lation in  effect  under  section  1412,  or 

"(B)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)  (2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  is  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with 
any  schedule  or  other  requirement  Imposed 
pursuant  thereto, 

be  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b(  The  Admluistratta-  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  the  apprt^riate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  require  compliance  with  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regtUation 
or  with  any  schedtile  or  other  requirement 
Imposed  pursuant  to  a  variance  or  exemption 
granted  under  section  1416  or  1416  tf — 

"(1)  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(2)  If  requested  by  (A)  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  In  which  is  located 
the  public  water  system  which  is  not  in 
compliance  with  such  regulation  or  require- 
ment, or  (B)  the  agency  of  such  SUte  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  compllanc*  by  public 
water  systems  In  the  State  ^-Ith  national 
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primary  drinking  water  regulations  or  State 
drinking  water  regulations. 

Th©  court  may  enter.  In  an  action 
brought  under  this  subsection,  such  Judg- 
ment as  protection  of  public  health  may  re- 
quire, taking  Into  consideration  the  time 
necessary  to  comply  and  the  availability  of 
alternative  water  supplies;  and.  If  the  court 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  regulation  or  schedule  or  other 
reqiilrement  with  respect  to  which  the  ac- 
tion was  brought,  the  court  may,  taking 
Into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  Tlolatlon, 
the  population  at  risk,  and  other  appropri- 
ate factors,  impose  on  the  violator  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  day 
in  which  such  x-lolatlon  occurs. 

"(c)  Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  public 
water  system  shall  give  notice  to  the  persons 
served  by  it — 

"(1)  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  water  system  to — 

"(A)  comply  with  an  applicable  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  of,  or  a  testing  procedure  pre- 
scribed by,  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation,  or 

"(B)  perform  monitoring  required  by  sec- 
tion 1446(a),  and 

"(2)  If  the  public  water  system  is  subject 
to  a  variance  granted  under  section  1415 
(a)(1)(A)  or  1415(a)(2)  for  an  inability  to 
meet  a  maximum  contaminant  level  require- 
ment or  is  subject  to  an  exennptlon  granted 
under  section  1416,  of^— 

"(A)  the  existence  of  such  variance  or  ex- 
emption, and 

"(B)  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  schedule  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  variance  or  exemption. 
The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  for  giving  such 
notice.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less 
than  once  every  3  months,  shall  be  given  by 
publication  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation serving  the  area  served  by  each  such 
water  system  (as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator), shall  be  furnished  to  the  other 
communications  media  serving  such  area, 
and  shall  be  furnished  to  the  communica- 
tions media  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
discovery  of  the  violation  with  respect  to 
which  the  notice  Is  required.  If  the  water 
bills  of  a  public  water  system  are  Issued  more 
often  than  once  every  3  months,  such  notice 
shall  be  included  in  at  least  one  water  bill 
of  the  system  every  3  months,  and  if  a  public 
water  system  Issues  its  water  bills  less  often 
than  once  every  3  months,  such  notice  shall 
be  included  In  each  of  the  water  bills  issued 
by  the  system.  Any  person  who  willfully  vio- 
lates this  subsection  or  regulations  there- 
under shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (5.000. 

"(d)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  that  within  a  reasonable  time  after  na- 
tional secondary  drinking  water  regulations 
have  been  promulgated,  one  or  more  public 
water  systems  in  a  State  do  not  comply  with 
such  secondary  regulations,  and  that  such 
noncompliance  appears  to  result  from  a  fail- 
ure of  such  State  to  take  reasonable  action 
to  assure  that  public  water  systems  through- 
out such  State  meet  such  secondary  regula- 
tions, he  shall  so  notify  the  State. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion respecting  drinking  water  regulations  or 
public  water  systems,  but  no  such  law  or 
regulation  shall  relieve  any  person  of  any 
requuement  otherwise  applicable  under  this 
title. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  finding 
of  noncompliance  (described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1))  with  re- 
spect to  a  public  water  system  in  a  State 
Which  has  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility, the  Administrator  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  that  State  In  carrying  out 


such  responslbUity  and  upon  the  petition  of 
such  State  or  public  water  system  or  persons 
served  by  such  system,  hold,  after  appropri- 
ate notice,  public  hearings  for  the  piu^jose  of 
gathering  information  from  technical  or 
other  experts,  Federal,  State,  or  other  public 
ofFiclaLs,  representatives  of  such  public  water 
system,  persons  served  by  such  system,  and 
other  interested  persons  on — 

"(1)  the  ways  in  which  such  system  can 
within  the  earliest  feasible  time  be  brought 
Into  compliance  with  the  regulation  or  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  which  such  find- 
ing was  made,  and 

"(2)  the  means  for  the  maximum  feasible 
protection  of  the  public  health  during  any 
period  In  which  such  system  Is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  or  requiiement  applicable  to 
a  variance  or  exemption. 
On  the  basis  of  such  hearings  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  recommendations  which 
shall  be  sent  to  such  State  and  public  water 
system  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  communications  media, 

"VAHIANCES 

",Sec.  1415.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  variances  from  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
may  be  granted  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  A  State  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems  may  grant  one  or  more  variances 
from  an  applicable  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation  to  one  or  more  public 
water  systems  within  Its  jurisdiction  which, 
because  of  characteristics  of  the  raw  water 
sources  which  are  reasonably  available  to 
the  systems,  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
respecting  the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
of  Fuch  drinking  water  regulation  despite 
application  of  the  best  technology,  treat- 
ment techniques,  or  other  means,  which  the 
Administrator  finds  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  into  consideration).  Before  a 
State  may  grr.nt  a  variance  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  State  must  find  that  the 
variance  will  not  result  in  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  health.  If  a  State  grants  a  public 
water  system  a  variance  under  this  subpara- 
graph, the  State  shall  prescribe  within  one 
year  of  the  date  the  variance  is  granted,  a 
schedule  for — 

"(i)  compliance  (including  Increments  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  requirement  with 
respect  to  which  the  variance  was  granted, 
and 

"(11)  implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the  State 
may  require  for  each  contaminant,  subject 
to  such  contaminant  level  requirement, 
during  the  period  ending  on  the  date  com- 
pliance with  such  requirement  is  required. 
Before  a  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  may  take  ef- 
fect, the  State  shall  provide  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing  on  the  sched- 
ule. A  notice  given  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  may  cover  the  prescribing  of 
more  than  one  such  schedule  and  a  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  such  notice  shall  include 
each  of  the  schedules  covered  by  the  notice. 
A  schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph for  a  public  water  system  granted 
a  variance  shall  require  compliance  by  the 
system  with  each  contaminant  level  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  which  the  vari- 
ance was  granted  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable (as  the  State  may  reasonably  deter- 
mine). 

"(B)  A  State  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  public  water  systems 
may  grant  to  one  or  more  public  water  sys- 
tems within  Its  Jurisdiction  one  or  more 
variances  from  any  provision  of  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  specified  treatment  tech- 
nique with  respect  to  a  contaminant  If  the 
public  water  system  applying  for  the  variance 


demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
that  such  treatment  technique  is  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  health  of  persons  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  raw  water  source  of  such 
system.  A  variance  granted  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  b©  conditioned  on  such  moni- 
toring and  other  requirements  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe. 

"(C)  Before  a  variance  proposed  to  be 
granted  by  a  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  may  take  effect,  such  State  shall  pro- 
vide notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  variance.  A  notice  given 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  may  cover 
the  granting  of  more  than  one  variance  and 
a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  such  notice  shall 
include  each  of  the  variances  covered  by  the 
notice.  The  State  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Administrator  of  all  variances  granted  by  it. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  the  reason  for 
the  variance  (and  in  the  case  of  a  variance 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  basis  for  the 
finding  required  by  that  subparagraph  before 
the  granting  of  the  variance)  and  documen- 
tation of  the  need  for  the  variance. 

"(D)  Each  public  water  system's  variance 
granted  by  a  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
phall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance  by  the  public  water  system  with  th* 
scbediile  prescribed  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
that  subparagraph.  The  requirements  of  each 
pchPdule  prescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
that  subparagraph  shall  be  enforceable  by 
the  State  under  its  laws.  Any  requirement  of 
a  schedule  on  which  a  variance  granted  under 
that  subparagraph  is  conditioned  may  be  en- 
forced under  section  1414  as  if  such  require- 
ment was  part  of  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation. 

"(E)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
deemed  approved  by  the  Administrator  unless 
the  variance  for  which  It  was  prescribed  is 
revoked  by  the  Administrator  under  subpara- 
graph (G)  or  the  schedule  is  revised  by  the 
Administrator  under  such  subparagraph. 

"(P)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Interim  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  complete  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  variances  granted  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (and  schedules  prescribed  pursuant 
thereto)  and  under  subparagraph  (B)  by 
the  States  during  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  such  effective  date.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  such  subsequent 
reviews  of  variances  and  schedules  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  but  each  subsequent  review  shall 
bo  completed  within  each  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  first  review 
under  this  subparagraph.  Before  conduct- 
ing any  review  under  this  subparagraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  notice  of  the 
proposed  review  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Such  notice  shall  (1)  provide  Information 
respecting  the  location  of  data  and  other 
information  respecting  the  variances  to  be 
reviewed  (including  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion concerning  new  scientific  matters  bear- 
ing on  such  variances),  and  (11)  advise  of 
the  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  the 
variances  reviewed  and  on  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing them.  Upon  completion  of  any  such 
review,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  results  of  his  re- 
view together  with  findings  responsive  to 
comments  submitted  In  connection  with 
such  review. 

"(G)(1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has.  In  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, abused  Its  discretion  In  gr.intUig 
variances  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (^ 
or  that  In  a  substantial  number  of  cases  the' 
State  has  failed  to  prescribe  schedules  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  State  of  his 
findings.  In  determining  If  a  State  has  abused 
Its  discretion  in  granting  variances  In  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Instances,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  number  of  persons 
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who  ore  affected  by  the  variances  and  If  the 
requirements  applicable  to  the  granting  of 
the  variances  were  complied  with.  A  notice 
under  this  clause  shaU — 

••(I)  identify  each  public  water  system 
with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made, 

"(II)   specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 

and  . . 

•'(Ill)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  variances  or  propose  revised  sched- 
ules or  other  requirements  for  specific  public 
water  systems  granted  variances,  or  both. 

"(li)  The  Administrator  shall  proxide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph.  After  a  hear- 
in"  on  a  notice  pursuant  to  such  clause,  the 
Administrator  shall  (I)  rescind  the  finding 
for  which  the  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (II) 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate)  such  variance  revoca- 
tions and  revised  schedules  or  other  require- 
ments proposed  In  such  notice  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  a  notice  Is  given  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  complete  the  hearing  on  the  notice  and 
take  the  action  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(iU)  If  a  State  is  notified  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subparagraph  of  a  finding  of  the 
Administrator  made  with  respect  to  a  vari- 
ance granted  a  public  water  system  within 
that  State  or  to  a  schedule  or  other  require- 
ment for  a  variance  and  If,  before  a  revoca- 
tion of  such  variance  or  a  revision  of  such 
schedule  or  other  requirement  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  takes  effect,  the  State 
takes  corrective  action  with  respect  to  such 
variance  or  schedule  or  other  requirement 
which  the  Administrator  determines  makes 
his  finding  inapplicable  to  such  variance  or 
schedule  or  other  requirement,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  rescind  the  application  of  his 
finding  to  that  variance  or  schedule  or  other 
requirement.  No  variance  revocation  or  re- 
vised schedule  or  other  requirement  may 
take  effect  before  the  expiration  of  90  days 
following  the  date  of  the  notice  in  which 
the  revocation  or  revised  schedule  or  other 
requirement  was  proposed. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responslbUity  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  grant  variances  in  such 
State  as  the  State  would  have  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  It  had  primary  enforcement 
responsibility. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance from  any  treatment  technique  require- 
ment of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  upon  a  showing  by  any  person 
that  an  alternative  treatment  technique  not 
Included  in  such  requirement  Is  at  least  as 
efficient  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  con- 
taminant with  respect  to  which  such  re- 
quirement was  prescribed.  A  variance  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
use  of  the  alternative  treatment  technique 
which  Is  the  basis  of  the  variance. 

"(b)  Any  schedule  or  other  requirement  on 
which  a  variance  granted  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is  condi- 
tioned may  be  eiiforcec"  under  section  1414  as 
if  such  schedule  or  other  requirement  was 
part  of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation. 

■(c)  If  an  application  for  a  variance  under 
subsection  (a)  Is  made,  the  State  receiving 
the  application  or  the  Administrator,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  act  upon  such  application 
v.itliin  a  reasonable  period  (as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator) after  the  dfc.te  of  its  submission. 

"td)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  in  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
taminant  (in  accordance  with  section  1401 

(1)  (C)  (11) )  each  treatment  technique  known 


to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  level  of  such  contaminant  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
1412(b)(3). 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  A  State  which  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  may  exempt  any 
public  water  system  within  the  State's  Juris- 
diction from  any  requirement  respecting  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  or  any  treat- 
ment technique  requirement,  or  from  both, 
of  an  applicable  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  upon  a  finding  that — 

"(1)  due  to  compelling  factors  (which  may 
Include  economic  factors),  the  public  water 
system  is  unable  to  comply  with  such  con- 
taminant level  or  treatment  technique  re- 
quirement, 

"(2)  the  public  water  system  was  In  opera- 
tion on  the  effective  date  of  such  contami- 
nant level  or  treatment  technique  require- 
ment, and 

"(3)  the  granting  of  the  exemption  will 
not  result  in  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health. 
"(b)(1)  If  a  State  grants  a  public  water 
system  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a), 
the  State  shall  prescribe,  within  one  year  of 
the  date  the  exemption  is  granted,  a  schedule 
for— 

"(A)  compliance  (including  Increments  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  requirement  and 
treatment  technique  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  exemption  was  granted, 
and 

"(B)  implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the  State 
rnay  require  for  each  contaminant,  subject 
to  such  contaminant  level  requirement  or 
treatment  technique  requirement,  during  the 
period  ending  on  the  date  compliance  with 
such  requirement  Is  required. 
Before  a  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  take  effect,  the 
State  shall  provide  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  schedtile.  A  no- 
tice given  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  cover  the  prescribing  of  more  than 
one  such  schedule  and  a  hearing  held  pur- 
suant to  such  notice  shall  Include  each  of 
the  schedules  covered  by  the  notice. 

"(2)  (A)  A  schedule  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  a  public  water  system 
granted  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  compliance  by  the  sj-stem  with 
each  contaminant  level  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirement  with  respect  to  which  the 
exemption  was  granted  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable  (as  the  State  may  reasonably 
determine)  but  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (B))  — 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
witli  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
the  interim  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  1412 
(a),  not  later  than  January  1.  1981;  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  m-  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
revised  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations,  not  later  than  seven  years  after 
the  date  such  requirement  takes  effect. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  cla\ises  (1)  and  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
final  date  for  compliance  prescribed  In  a 
schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  an  exemption  granted  for  a  pub- 
lic water  system  which  (as  determined  by 
the  State  granting  the  exemption)  has  en- 
tered Into  an  enforceable  agreement  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  regional  public  water  sys- 
tem shall — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
reqvilrement  prescribed  by  Interim  national 
primary  diiuking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  January  1, 1983;  and 

"(iii  iu  the  case  of  a  schedxile  preicrlbed 
f(..r  un  exemption  graated  with  respect  to  a 


contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  revised  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  nine  years  sifter  such  requirement 
takes  effect. 

"(3)  Each  public  water  system's  exemption 
granted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  public  water  system  with  the 
schedule  prescribed  by  the  State  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  requirements  of  each 
schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
State  under  Its  laws.  Any  requirement  of  a 
schedule  on  which  an  exemption  granted 
under  this  section  Is  conditioned  may  be 
enforced  under  section  1414  as  if  such  re- 
quirement was  part  of  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation. 

"(4)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  t)e  deemed 
approved  by  the  Administrator  unless  the 
exemption  for  which  It  was  prescribed  is 
revoked  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  or  the  schedule  Is  revised  by 
the  Administrator  under  such  subsection. 

"(C)  Each  State  which  grants  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  granting  of 
such  exemption.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  reasons  for  the  exemption  (including 
the  basis  for  the  finding  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  (3)  before  the  exemption  may  be 
granted)  and  docximent  the  need  for  the 
exemption. 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  complete  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  exemptions  granted  (and  sched- 
ules prescribed  pursuant  thereto)  by  the 
States  during  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  such  effective  date.  The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  such  subsequent  reviews  of 
exemptions  and  schedules  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
but  each  subsequent  review  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  each  3-year  period  following 
the  completion  of  the  first  review  under  this 
subparagraph.  Before  conducting  any  review 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  proposed  review 
In  the  Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall 
(A)  provide  information  respecting  the  lo- 
cation of  data  and  other  Information  re- 
specting the  exemptions  to  be  reviewed  (In- 
cluding data  and  other  information  concern- 
ing new  scientific  matters  bearing  on  such 
exemptions),  and  (B)  advise  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  on  the  exemp- 
tions reviewed  and  on  the  need  for  continu- 
ing them.  Upon  completion  of  soiy  such  re- 
view, the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  results  of  his  review 
together  with  findings  responsive  to  com- 
ments submitted  In  connection  with  such 
review. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, abused  Its  discretion  In  granting  ex- 
emptions under  subsection  (a)  or  failed  to 
prescribe  schedules  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  the  Adcainistrator  shall  notify 
the  State  of  his  fijiding.  In  determining  If  a 
State  has  abused  its  discretion  in  granting 
exemptions  In  a  substaiatlal  number  of  in- 
stances, the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  affected  by  the 
exemptions  and  If  the  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  granting  of  the  exemptions 
were  complied  with  A  notice  imder  this  sub- 
pai'agi'aph  shall — 

"(1)  identify  each  exempt  public  water 
system  with  respect  to  which  the  finding 
was  made, 

"ul)  speciiy  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 
and 

"(iii)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  exemptions  or  propose  revised 
schedules  for  specific  exempt  public  water 
systems,  or  both. 
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"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A).  After  a  hearing  on  a 
notice  pursuant  to  siibparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  (1)  rescind  the  finding 
for  which  the  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (11) 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate)  such  exemption  revoca- 
tions and  revised  schedules  proposed  in  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  a  notice  is  given 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  the  hearing  on  the 
notice  and  take  the  action  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(C)  If  a  State  is  notified  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  a  finding  of  the  Administrator 
made  with  respect  to  an  exemption  granted 
a  public  water  system  within  that  State  or 
to  a  schedule  prescribed  piu^uant  to  such  an 
exemption  and  if  before  a  revocation  of  such 
exemption  or  a  revision  of  such  schedule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  takes  effect 
the  State  takes  corrective  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  exemption  or  schedule  which 
the  Administrator  determines  makes  his  find- 
ing Inapplicable  to  such  exemption  or  sched- 
ule, the  Administrator  shall  rescind  the  ap- 
plication of  his  finding  to  that  exemption  or 
schedule.  No  exemption  revocation  or  revised 
schedule  may  take  effect  before  the  expira- 
tion of  90  days  following  the  date  of  the  no- 
tic©  in  which  the  revocation  or  revised  sched- 
ule was  proposed. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  in  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
taminant (in  accordance  with  section  1401 
(l)(C)(li))  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to  a 
reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412(b) (3). 

"(f)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water  sys- 
tems, the  Administrator  shall  have  the  same 
authority  to  exempt  public  water  systems  in 
such  State  from  maximum  contaminant  lev- 
el requirements  and  treatment  technique 
requirements  under  the  same  conditions  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  State  would  be 
authorized  to  grant  exemptions  under  this 
section  if  it  had  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility. 

"(g)  If  an  application  for  an  exemption 
under  this  section  is  made,  the  State  receiv- 
ing the  application  or  the  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  act  upon  such  applica- 
tion within  a  reasonable  period  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  after  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission. 

"Part  C — Protection  op  Underground 
Sources  or  Drinking  Water 

"REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1421.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  for  State  un- 
dergound  injection  control  programs  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  title.  Within  180  days  after  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  with  such 
modifications  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any 
regulation  under  this  subsection  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  under  this  section 
shall  be  proposed  and  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  rulemaking),  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  prior  to  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations.  In  prcpctiing 
and  promulgating  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary,  the  National  Drinking  Water 
Advisory    Council,    and    other    appropriate 


Federal  entities  and  with   Interested  State 
entities. 

"(b)(1)  Regulations  under  subsection  (s) 
for  State  underground  Injection  programs 
shall  contain  mmimum  requirements  for 
effective  programs  to  prevent  underground 
injection  which  endangers  drinking  water 
sources  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2).  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
a  State  program,  in  order  to  be  approved 
under  section  1422 — 

"(A)  shall  prohibit,  effective  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
any  underground  injection  in  such  State 
which  is  not  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued 
by  the  State  (except  that  the  regulations 
may  ■  permit  a  State  to  authorize  under- 
ground injection  by  rule) ; 

"(B)  shall  require  (1)  in  the  case  of  a 
program  which  provides  for  authorization 
of  underground  injection  by  permit,  that 
the  applicant  for  the  permit  to  inject  must 
satisfy  the  State  that  the  underground  In- 
jection will  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sources,  and  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  program 
which  provides  for  such  an  authorization 
by  rule,  that  no  rule  may  be  promulgated 
which  authorizes  any  underground  injection 
Which  endangers  drinking  water  sources; 

"(C)  shall  include  inspection,  monitoring, 
recordkeeping,  and  reporting  requirements; 
and 

"(D)  shall  apply  (i)  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1447  (b),  to  underground  injections  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  (11)  to  underground 
injections  by  any  other  person  whether  or 
not  occurring  on  property  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Regulations  of  the  Administrator 
\inder  this  section  for  State  underground  in- 
jection control  programs  may  not  prescribe 
requirements  which  Interfere  with  or  Im- 
pede— 

"(A)  the  uiiderground  injection  of  brine 
cr  other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the 
surface  In  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 

"(B)  any  underground  Injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas, 

unless  such  requirements  are  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such 
injection. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which 
authorizes  underground  injection  by  means 
of  permits,  authorize  such  Stat«  to  issue 
(without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (i) ) 
temporary  permits  for  underground  injec- 
tion which  may  be  effective  until  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  if — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
State  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  unable 
and  could  not  reasonably  have  been  able  to 
process  all  permit  applications  within  the 
time  available; 

"(B)  the  Administrator  determines  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment  of  such 
temporary  permits  Is  not  unwarranted; 

"(C)  such  temporary  permits  will  be  is- 
sued only  with  respect  to  injection  wells  in 
operation  on  the  date  on  which  such  State's 
permit  program  approved  under  this  part 
first  takes  effect  and  for  which  there  was 
inadequate  time  to  process  Its  permit  appli- 
cation; and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  determines  the 
temporary  permits  require  the  u.se  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  established  by  rules  adopted 
by  him. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which  au- 
thorizes underground  Injection  by  means 
of  permits,  authorize  such  Stat©  to  issue 
(without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (I) ), 
but  after  reasonable  notice  and  public  hear- 
ing, one  or  more  temporary  permits  each 
of  which  Is  applicable  to  a  particular  in- 
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Jectlon  well  and  to  the  underground  injec- 
tion of  a  particular  fluid  and  which  may  be 
effective  until  the  expiration  of  four  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
if  the  State  finds,  on  the  record  of  such 
hearing — 

"(A)  that  technology  (or  other  means)  to 
permit  safe  injection  of  the  fluid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program  Is  not  generally 
available   (taking  costs  into  consideration); 

"(B)  that  injection  of  the  fluid  would  be 
less  harmful  to  health  than  the  use  of  other 
available  means  of  disposing  of  waste  or 
producing  the  desired  product;  and 

"(C)  that  available  technology  or  other 
means  have  been  employed  (and  will  be 
employed )  to  reduce  the  volume  and  toxicity 
of  the  fluid  and  to  minimize  the  potentially 
adverse  effect  of  the  injection  on  the  public 
health. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  part : 

"(1)  The  term  'underground  Injection" 
means  the  subsurface  emplacement  of  fluids 
by  well  Inlection. 

"(2)  Underground  injection  endangers 
drinking  water  sources  if  such  injection  may 
result  in  the  presence  \n  underground  water 
which  supplies  or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  supply  any  public  water  system  of  any 
contaminant,  and  If  the  presence  of  such 
contaminant  may  result  In  such  system's 
not  complying  with  any  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  or  may  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  health  of  persons. 

"STATE   PRUWARY    ENFORCEMENT   RESPONSIBILITT 

"Sec.  1422.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  list  In  the  Federal  Register  each 
State  for  which  in  his  Judgment  a  State 
underground  injection  control  program  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  underground  in- 
jection will  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sources.  Such  list  may  be  amended  from  time 
to  time. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Each  State  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  within  270  days  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  regulation  under 
section  1421  (or.  If  later,  within  270  days 
after  such  State  is  first  listed  under  sub- 
section (a) )  submit  to  the  Administrator  an 
application  which  contains  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  that  the  State — 

"(i)  has  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  public  hearings,  and  will  Implement,  an 
underground  Injection  control  program 
wiiich  meets  the  requirements  of  regula- 
tions in  effect  under  section  1421;  and 

"(11)  will  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  report  with  respect  to  Its  activities 
under  its  underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram OS  the  Administrator  may  require  by 
regulation. 

"(B)  Within  270  days  of  any  amendment 
of  a  regulation  under  section  1421  revising  or 
adding  any  requirement  respecting  State 
underground  injection  control  programs, 
each  S',.ate  listed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
submit  (in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
-Administrator  may  require)  a  notice  to  the 
Administrator  coutaming  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  him  that  the  State  underground 
Injection  control  program  meets  the  revised 
or  added  requirement. 

"(2)  Within  nmety  days  after  the  State's 
applicatiou  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
notice  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  after 
reasonable  opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views,  the  Administrator  shall  by  rule  either 
approve,  disapprove,  or  approve  in  part  and 
disapprove  in  part,  the  State's  underground 
injection  control  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
State's  program  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
State  shall  have  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  for  underground  water  sources 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, by  rule,  that  such  State  no  longer 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  or  (ii) 
of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 
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••(4)  Before  promulgating  any  rule  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  opportunity  for 
nublic  hearing  respecting  such  rule. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a 
State's  program  (or  part  thereof)  under  sub- 
section (b)(2),  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines under  subsection  (b)  (3)  that  a  State 
no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 
(i)  or  (ii)  of  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  or  if  a 
State  falls  to  submit  an  application  or  no- 
tice before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
period  specified  in  subsection  (b)(1).  the 
AdminlGtrator  shall  by  regulation  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  such  disapproval,  de- 
termination, or  expiration  (as  the  case  may 
be)  prescribe  (and  may  from  time  to  time 
by  regulation  revise)  a  program  applicable 
to  such  State  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  1421(b).  Such  program  may  not  in- 
clude requirements  which  interfere  with  or 
impede — 

"(1)  the  underground  injection  of  brine  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face In  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 

"(2)  any  underground  Injection  for  tlie 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas, 

unless  such  requirement=!  are  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such 
injection.  Such  program  shall  apply  in  such 
State  to  the  extent  that  a  program  adopted 
by  such  State  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines meets  such  requirements  is  not 
m  eflect.  Before  promulgating  any  regulation 
under  this  section,  the  Adinlnistrator  shall 
provide  opportunity  for  public  hearing  re- 
specting such  regulation. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'applicable  underground  injection  control 
program"  with  respect  to  a  State  means  the 
program  (or  most  recent  amendment  there- 
of) (1)  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State  and  which  has  been  approved  under 
subsection  (b),  or  (2)  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  uiider  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"FAILURE    OF    STATE     TO     ASSURE     ENFORCEMENT 
OF    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1423.  (a)(1)  Wlienever  the  A'lmlnls- 
trator  finds  during  a  period  during  which  a 
State  has  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1422(b)(3))  that  any 
person  who  is  subject  to  a  requirement  of 
an  applicable  underground  injection  control 
program  In  such  State  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and 
the  person  violating  such  requirement.  If  the 
Administrator  finds  such  failure  to  comply 
extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  such  notice,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the  State 
to  report  within  15  days  after  the  date  of 
such  pvtblic  notice  as  to  the  steps  being 
taken  to  bring  such  person  into  compliance 
with  such  requirement  (including  reasons 
for  anticipated  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
such  person  Into  compliance  v.itli  such  re- 
quirement and  for  any  failure  to  take  steps 
to  bring  such  person  into  compliance  with 
such  requirement) .  If — 

"(A)  such  faUure  to  comply  extends  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  fiist  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  (i)  the  State  falls  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(ii)  the  State  submits  such  report  with- 
in such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after 
considering  the  report,  determines  that  by 
falling  to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
person  Into  compliance  by  such  sixtieth  day 
the  State  abused  its  discretion  in  caiTying 
out  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
underground  water  sources. 


the  Admlnlstralor  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  (1) . 

"(2)  Wheiiever  the  AdminiPtrator  finds 
during  a  period  during  which  a  State  does 
not  have  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity for  underground  water  sources  that  any 
person  subject  to  any  requirement  of  any  ap- 
plicable underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram in  such  State  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(b)(1)  When  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  At'i-ninistrator  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  this  paragraph  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  require  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram. The  court  may  enter  such  Judgment 
as  protection  of  public  health  may  require, 
including,  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought 
against  a  perron  who  violates  an  applicable 
requirement  of  an  underground  inlection 
control  program  and  who  is  located  in  a 
State  which  has  prUnary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  underground  water  sources, 
the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  day  such  person  vio- 
lates such  requirement  after  the  expiration 
of  60  days  after  receiving  notice  under  sub- 
section (a) (1). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  require- 
ment of  aii  applicable  underground  injection 
control  program  to  which  he  is  subject  dur- 
ing any  period  for  which  the  State  does  not 
have  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
undergrou'.id  v.-ater  sources  (A)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  day  of  such  violation,  or  (B) 
if  such  violation  is  willful,  such  person  may. 
In  lieu  of  the  clvU  penalty  authorized  by 
clause  (B),  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
for  each  day  of  such  violation. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion respecting  underground  injection  but  no 
such  law  or  regulation  shall  relieve  any  per- 
son of  any  requirement  otherwise  applicable 
under  this  title. 

"INTERIM  I^EGULATION  OF  UNDERGROUND 
INJECTIONS 

"Sec.  1424.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  may  petition 
the  Administrator  to  have  an  area  of  a  State 
(or  States)  designated  as  an  area  in  which 
no  new  underground  Injection  well  may  be 
operated  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  the  applicable  underground 
Injection  control  program  covering  such  area 
takes  effect  unless  a  permit  for  the  operation 
of  such  well  has  been  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  .subsection  (b).  The  Adminis- 
trator may  so  designate  an  area  within  a 
State  if  he  finds  that  the  area  has  one  aqui- 
fer which  is  the  sole  or  principal  drinking 
water  source  for  the  area  and  which,  if  con- 
taminated, would  create  a  significant  hazard 
to  public  health. 

"  (2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  it  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  shall  provide  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
ested persons  to  submit  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  thereon.  Not  later  tlian  the  30ih 
day  following  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
a  petition  under  this  paragraph  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  Administrator  shall  either 
make  the  designation  for  which  the  petition 
Is  submitted  or  deny  the  petition. 

"(b)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  dHte  an  area  is  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  ending  on  the  date  the  appli- 
cable underground  injection  control  program 
covering  such  area  takes  effect,  no  new  under- 
ground Injection  well  may  be  operated  in  such 
area  unless  the  Administrator  has  issued  a 
permit  for  such  operation. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  the 
operation  of  such  a  well  in  such  an  area.  A 
petition  submitted  under  this  paragraph  shall 


be  submitted  hi  such  manner  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  by  regvilation.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a 
petition,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  it 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Administrator 
.shall  give  notice  of  any  proceeding  on  a  peti- 
tion and  shfill  provide  opportunity  for  agency 
hearing.  The  Adminlslrator  shall  act  upon 
such  petition  on  the  record  of  any  hearlur; 
held  pursuant  to  the  precedmg  sentence  re- 
specting such  petition.  Within  120  days  of 
the  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
petition  submitted  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  either  issue  the  permit 
for  which  the  petition  was  submitted  or  sh,iU 
deny  its  issuance. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  Issue  a  per- 
mit for  the  operation  of  a  new  underground 
itijection  well  in  an  area  designated  ttnder 
subsection  (p.)  only  If  he  finds  that  the  op- 
eration of  such  well  will  not  cause  contami- 
nation of  the  aquifer  of  such  area  so  as  to 
Cicate  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health. 
The  Administrator  may  condition  the  issu- 
ance of  such  a  permit  upon  the  use  of  such 
control  measures  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  well,  for  which  the  permit 
is  to  be  Issued,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  operation  of  the  well  will  not 
contaminate  the  aquifer  of  the  designated 
area  in  which  the  well  is  located  so  as  to 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health, 
"(c)  Any  person  who  operates  a  new  under- 
ground injection  well  In  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  shaU  be  subject  to  a  civU  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  i\i 
v.hich  such  violation  occurs,  or  (2)  if  such 
violation  Is  willful,  such  person  may.  In  lieu 
of  the  civil  penalty  authorized  by  clause  (1), 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  day 
in  which  such  violation  occurs.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  Is  violating  or  will  violate  subsection 
( b ) ,  he  may  petition  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  injunction  (includirg  a  mandatory 
injunction)   to  enforce  such  subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'new  underground  Injection  well"  means  an 
underground  injection  well  whose  operation 
was  not  approved  by  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  agencies  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

"(e)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
his  own  initiative  of  upon  pelition,  that  an 
area  has  an  aquifer  which  Is  the  sole  or 
principal  drinking  water  source  for  the  area 
and  which,  if  contaminated,  would  create  a 
significant  hazard  to  public  health,  he  shall 
publish  notice  of  that  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register.  After  the  publication  of 
any  such  notice,  no  commitment  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  (through  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan  guarantee,  or  otherwise)  may  be 
entered  into  for  any  project  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  may  contaminate 
such  aquifer  through  a  recharge  zone  so  as 
to  create  a  significant  har^rd  to  public 
health,  but  a  commitment  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  may,  if  authorized  under  an- 
other provision  of  law,  be  entered  into  to 
plan  or  design  the  project  to  assure  that  it 
will  not  so  contaminate  the  aquifer. 
••p.*RT   D — Emergency   Powers 

"EMFEGENCY     POWFRS 

"Sec.  1431.  (a)  Notwlthstandmg  any  othor 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Administrator, 
upon  receipt  of  information  that  a  contam- 
inant which  is  present  in  or  is  likely  to  enter 
a  public  water  system  may  present  an  Im- 
minent and  sub.stantial  endangerment  to  the 
health  of  persons,  and  that  appropriate  State 
and  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  such  persons,  may  take 
such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  such  persons. 
To  the  extent  he  determines  it  to  be  practi- 
cable in  light  of  such  imminent  endanger- 
ment, he  shall  consult  with  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  order  to  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  information  on  which  action 
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proposed  to  be  taken  under  this  subsection 
Is  based  and  to  ascertain  tho  action  which 
such  authorities  are  or  will  be  taking.  The 
action  which  the  Administrator  may  take 
may  Include  (but  shall  not  be  limited  to) 
( 1 )  Issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  of  persons  who  are  or 
may  be  users  of  such  system  (including 
travelers),  and  (2)  commencing  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  appropriate  relief,  including  a  re- 
straining order  or  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  may,  in  an  action  brought  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
enforce  such  order,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  day  in  v/hich  such  violation 
occurs  or  failure  to  comply  continues. 
"Part  E — Gsneral  Provisions 
"assurance    of    avajladiuty     of    adequate 

supplies     ok     chemicals     necescarr     for 

treatment  of  v7ater 

"Sec.  1441.  (a)  If  any  person  who  uses 
chlorine,  activated  carbon,  lime,  ammonia, 
soda  ash,  potassium  permanganate,  caustic 
soda,  or  other  chemical  or  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  wator  in  any  public 
water  system  or  In  any  public  treatment 
works  determines  that  the  amount  of  such 
chemical  or  substance  necessarj'  to  effectively 
treat  such  water  Is  not  reasonably  available 
to  him  or  wUl  not  be  so  available  to  him 
v/hen  required  for  the  e-Tectlve  treatment  of 
such  water,  such  peison  may  apply  to  the 
Administrator  for  a  certification  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  'certifi- 
cation of  need")  that  the  amount  of  such 
chemical  or  substance  which  such  perscu 
requires  to  effectively  treat  such  water  is  not 
reasonably  available  to  him  or  will  not  be  so 
available  when  required  for  the  ellecllve 
treatment  of  such  water. 

"(b)(1)  An  application  for  a  certificatiou 
of  need  shall  be  In  such  form  and  submltled 
In  such  manner  as  the  Admhiistrator  may  re- 
quire and  shall  (A)  specify  the  persons  the 
applicant  determines  are  able  to  provide  the 
chemical  or  substance  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  Is  submitted,  (B)  specify  the 
persons  from  whom  the  applicant  has  sought 
such  chemical  or  substance,  and  (C)  con- 
tain such  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  require. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  (A) 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  and  a  brief 
summary  of  It,  (B)  notify  in  writing  each 
person  whom  the  President  or  his  delegate 
(after  consultation  with  the  Administrator) 
determines  could  be  n.ade  subject  to  an  or- 
der required  to  be  Issued  upon  the  Issuance 
of  the  certification  of  need  applied  for  In 
such  application,  and  (C)  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  submission  of  written  eom- 
ments  on  such  application.  The  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  when  the  Adminis- 
trator for  good  cause  finds  (and  Incorporates 
the  finding  with  a  brief  statement  of  reasons 
therefor  in  the  order  issued)  that  waiver  of 
such  requirements  is  necessary  In  orcier  to 
protect  the  public  health. 
"(3)  Within  30  days  after— 
"(A)  the  date  a  notice  Is  pu'jilshed  under 
paragraph  (2)  in  the  Federal  Register  with 
respect  to  an  application  submitted  under 
this  section  for  the  Issuance  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  need,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  application 
in,  received  if  as  authorized  by  the  second 
Tcntence  of  such  paragraph  no  notice  Is 
published  with  respect  to  such  applicaUon, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  action  either 
to  issue  or  deny  the  issuance  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  need. 
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"(c)(1)    If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  amount  of  a  chemical  or  substance  nec- 
essary for  an  applicant  under  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  this  section  to  effec- 
tively treat  water  in  a  public  water  system 
or  in  a  public  treatment  works  is  not  rea- 
sonably  available  to   the  applicant  or  will 
not  be  so  available  to  him  when  required  for 
the  effective  treatment  of  such  water,  the 
Administrator  shall  issue  a  certification  of 
need.  Not  later  than  seven  days  following 
the  Issuance  of  such  certification,  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  delegate  shall   lesue  an  order 
requlrhig   the   provision  to  such  person  of 
such  amounts  of  such  chemical  or  substance 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  in  the 
certification  of  need  Issued  for  such  person. 
Such  order  shall  apply  to  such  manufactur- 
ers, producers,  processors,  distributors,  and 
repackagers  of  such  chemical  or  substance 
as  the  President  or  his  delegate  deems  nec- 
essary   and    E^jproprlate,    e.xcept    that   such 
order  may  not  apply  to  any  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  processor  of  such  chemical  or 
substance  who  manufac  Lures,  produces,  or 
proccEses  (as  the  case  may  be)  such  chemi- 
cal or  substance  solely  for  its  own  use.  Per- 
sons subject  to  an  order  issued  under  this 
section  sliall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  the  President  or  his 
delegate  with  respect  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  order. 

"(2)  Orders  which  arc  to  be  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  processors  of  a  chemical  or  substance 
shall  be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as 
practicable,  among  all  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  processors  of  such  chemical  or 
substance;  and  orders  which  are  to  be  Issued 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  distributors  and  re- 
packagers  of  a  chemical  or  substance  shall 
be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as  practi- 
c.-vble,  among  all  distributors  and  repack- 
agers of  such  chemical  or  substance.  In 
apportioning  orders  issued  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  manufacturers,  producers,  processors, 
distributors,  and  repackagers  of  chlorine,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall.  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, consider — 

"(A)  the  geographical  relationships  and 
established  commercial  relationships  be- 
tween such  manufacturers,  producers,  proc- 
essors, distributors,  and  repackagers  and  the 
persons  for  whom  the  orders  are  issued; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  orders  to  be  Issued  to 
producers  of  chlorine,  the  (1)  amount  of 
chlorhie  hlstcrlcally  supplied  by  each  such 
producer  to  treat  water  in  public  water  sys- 
tems and  public  treatment  works,  and  (11) 
share  of  each  such  producer  of  the  total 
annual  production  of  chlorine  In  the  United 
States:  and 

"(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  President  or 
his  delegate  may  determine  are  relevant  to 
the  apportionment  of  orders  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  (f),  anv  person 
for  whom  a  certification  of  need  has  been 
issued  under  this  subsection  may  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  upon  such  certification  apply  un- 
der this  section  for  additional  certifications. 
"(d)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
In  a  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of  de- 
lay or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
or  exchange  a  chemical  or  substance  subject 
to  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  (1),  that  such  delay  or  failure  was  caused 
solely  by  compliance  with  such  order. 

"(e)(1)  Whoever  knowingly  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(2)  Whoever  falls  to  comply  with  any  or- 
der Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
EhaU  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $2,500  for  each  such  failure  to  comply. 


"(3)  Whenever  the  Administrator  or  the 
President  or  bis  delegate  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  is  violating  or  will 
violate  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(1).  he  may  petition  a  United 
States  district  court  to  issue  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction  (including  a  mandatory  injunc- 
tion) to  enforce  the  provision  of  such  order 

"(f)  No  certification  of  need  or  order 
Issued  under  thU  section  may  remain  in 
elToct — 

"  ( 1 )  for  more  than  one  year,  or 

"(2)  after  June  30,  1977.  whichever  occurs 
firEt. 


■REECARCH,     TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE.     INFORMA- 
TION   TRAINING    OF    PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  1442.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  mav 
conduct  research,  studies,  and  demonstra'- 
tlons  relating  to  the  cause.?,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  physical  and 
mental  diseases  and  other  Impairments  of 
man  resulting  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
contaminants  in  water,  or  to  the  provision  of 
a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking  water 
including — 

''(A)  improved  methods  (1)  to  Identify  and 
measure  the  e.xlstence  of  contaminants  H 
driiikins  water  (includUig  methods  which 
may  bo  used  by  State  and  local  health  and 
water  cffiClals).  and  (11)  to  Identify  the 
source  of  such  contaminants; 

"(B)  Improved  meUicds  to  IdentUv  and 
measure  the  health  effects  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water; 

"(C)  new  methods  of  treating  raw  wcter 
to  prepei-c  It  for  drinking,  so  as  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  water  treatment  and  to  re- 
move contaminants  from  water; 

"(D)  improved  methods  for  provldinp  a 
dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking  wa"tcr, 
including  improvements  In  water  purifica- 
tion and  distribution,  and  methods  of  assess- 
iig  the  health  related  hazards  of  drlnklni? 
wattr;  and 

"(K)  Improved  methods  of  protecting  un- 
derground water  soiu'oes  of  public  water  svs- 
tems  from  contamination. 

••(2)  The  Admlnl^itrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  provide  technical  as- 
.':ls,.ance  to  the  States  and  municipalities  in 
the  establishment  and  administration  of 
public  water  system  supervision  programs 
(as  defined  in  section  1443(c)(1)). 

"(3)  Tho  Administrator  shall  conduct 
studies,  and  make  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  costs  of  carrying  out  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  1412. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  study  of — 

"(A)  dlspo.^al  of  waste  (Including  residen- 
tial waste)  which  may  endanger  under- 
ground  water  which  supplies,  or  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  supply,  any  public 
T.-ater  systems,  and 

"(B)  means  of  control  of  such  waste  dis- 
posal. Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  transmi; 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  survey  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  underground  Injeciion 
which  do  not  result  In  the  degradation  of 
underground  drinking  water  sources. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  preventing,  detecting, 
and  dealing  with  surface  spills  of  contami- 
nants which  may  degrade  underground  water 
sources  for  public  water  systems. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  virus  contamination  of  drinking 
water  sources  and  means  of  control  of  such 
contamination. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  impact 
on  underground  water  which  supplies  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  supply  public 
water  syetems  of  (A)   abandoned  Injection 
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or  extraction  wells;  (B)  Intensive  applica- 
tion of  pesticides  and  fertilizers  In  under- 
cround  water  recharge  areas;  and  (C)  ponds, 
Dools  lagoons,  pits,  or  other  surface  disposal 
of  contaminants  in  underground  water  re- 
charge areas. 

•■(9)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  water  supplies 
and  drinking  water  sources  to  determine  the 
nature  extent,  sources  of  and  means  of  con- 
trol of  contamination  by  cliemicals  or  other 
sib'tances  suspected  of  being  carcinogenic. 
Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  tr.'^nsmlt  to 
the  Congress  the  initial  results  of  such  study, 
toRet'ier  with  such  recommendations  for 
further  review  and  corrective  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

■  ,b)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  collect  and  make  avaUable  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research.  Investigations, 
a'ld  demonstrations  with  respect  to  providing 
a"  dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking  water 
together  with  appropriate  recommendations 
In  connection  tlierewlth; 

••(2)  make  available  re.search  facilities  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authori- 
ties institutions,  and  individuals  engaged  In 
studies  and  research  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title; 

••(3)  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  any  public  agency,  educational 
institution,  and  any  other  organization.  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  under  which  he  may  pay  all 
or  a  part  of  the  costs  (as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator)  of  any  project  or 
activity  which  is  designed— 

"(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  (which  may  combine  training  edu- 
cation and  employment)  for  training  per- 
sons for  occupations  involving  the  public 
health  aspects  of  providing  safe  drinking 
water* 

"(B)  to  train  Inspectors  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervise  persons  in 
occupations  Involving  the  public  health  as- 
pects of  providing  safe  drinking  water;  or 

"(C)  to  develop  and  expand  the  capability 
of  programs  of  States  and  municipalities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  by  carrying  out  State  programs  of  pub- 
lic water  system  supervision  or  underground 
water  source  protection  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1443(d) )) .  ^    ^     . 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1975;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"CHANTS  FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1443  (a)(1)  For  allotments  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) ,  the  Administra- 
tor may  make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out 
public  "water  system  supervision  programs. 
"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  ttie  Administrator  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  The 
Administrator  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion of  a  State  for  Its  first  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  he  determines  that  the 
State— 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  grant 
a  public  water  system  supervision  program, 
and 

"(B)  will,  within  that  one  year,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  Tinder 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  State  s 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed  and 
maintains  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity for  public  water  systems  within  the 
State. 

No  State  shall  receive  less  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  grants  under 


paragraph  ( 1 )  :  Provided,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  by  regulation,  reduce  such  per- 
ceutage  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  spec- 
ified in  this  paragraph:  And  provided 
further.  That  such  percentage  shall  not  apply 
to  grants  allotted  to  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) in  carrying  out,  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant  is 
made,  a  public  water  sj-stem  supervision 
program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
sb.ill.  in  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  poDUlation.  geographical  area,  number  of 
public  water  systems,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  To  the  extent  the  applicable  appro- 
priation permits,  the  allotment  of  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  $50,000. 
"  ( 5 )  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  autliorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1977. 

"{b)(l)  From  allotments  made  pursuant 
to  paragrsph  (4),  the  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  under- 
tjround  water  source  protection  programs. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  au  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  require. 
The  Administrator  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  a  State  for  its  first  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  unless  he  determines  that  the 

Slate— 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  of  such  grant  an 
underground  water  source  protection,  and 

"(B)  will,  within  such  two  years,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
undergiound  water  sources  vrithin  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  (I)  for  any  period  beginning 
more  tlian  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
State's  first  grant  unless  the  State  has  as- 
sumed and  maintains  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  for  underground  water  sources 
within  the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
lie  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per  cen- 
tum of  tho  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) in  carrying  out,  during  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant 
is  made,  an  underground  water  source  pro- 
tection program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
shall  In  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geographical  area,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(c)    For  purposes  of   this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  'public  water  system  super- 
vision  program'   means   a  program   for   the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  drinking  water 
regulations  (with  such  variances  and  exemp- 
tions from  such  regulations  under  conditions 
and  in  a  manner  which  Is  not  less  stringent 
than  the  conditions  under,  and  the  manner 
in   which  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections  1415  and  1416)  which 
are  no  less  stringent  than  the  national  prl- 
maiy  drinking  water  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 1412,  and  for  keeping  records  and  mak- 
ing reports  required  by  section  1413(a)(3). 
"(2)  The  term  'underground  water  source 
protection   program'   means   a   program  for 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 


under  section  1421  and  lor  Keeping  records 
and  making  reports  required  by  section 
1422(b)(1)  (A)  (ii). 

■special  study  and  demonstration  project 
grants;  guaeanteed  loans 
"Sec.    1444.    (a)    The   Administrator   may 
make  grants  to  any  person  for  the  purposes 


of— 

"(1)  as-slsting  In  the  development  and 
demonstration  (Including  construction)  of 
any  project  wlilch  will  demonstrate  .i  new  or 
improved  method,  approach,  or  technology 
for  providing  a  dependably  safe  supply  of 
drinking  water  to  the  pubHc;  and 

"(2)  assisting  In  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  wUl  investigate  and 
demonstrate  health  implications  involved  in 
the  reclamation,  recycling,  and  reuse  of 
wa-ite  waters  for  drinking  and  the  processes 
and  methods  for  the  preparation  of  safe  and 
acceptable  drinking  water. 

•(b)  Grants  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  .shall  be  su'oject  to  the 
lollowing  limitations: 

••(1)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  66=3  per  centum  of  the  total  coi^t  of 
construction  of  any  facility  and  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

•■(2)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  involving  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  any  facilities  for 
any  public  water  system  in  a  State  unless 
such  project  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
safety  of  drinking  water  (or  if  there  is  no 
such  agency  in  a  State,  by  the  State  health 
authority). 

•■(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
niade  for  any  project  unless  the  Administra- 
tor determines,  after  consulting  the  National 
Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council,  that  such 
project  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  relating  to 
the  development  and  demonstration  of  new 
or  improved  techniques,  methods,  or  tech- 
nologies for  the  provision  of  safe  water  to  the 
public  for  drinking. 

"(4)  Priority  for  grants  under  this  section 
shPll  be  given  where  there  are  known  or  po- 
tential public  health  hazards  which  require 
advanced  technology  for  the  removal  of 
particles  which  are  too  small  to  be  removed 
by  ordinary  treatment  technology. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7  500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975-  and  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  197G;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(d)   The  Administrator  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976, 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  guaranteeing 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  smaU  public 
water  svstems  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  systems  to  meet  national  primary  drink- 
ing   water    regulations    (including    Interim 
regulations)    prescribed  under  section   1412. 
No  such  guarantee  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  system  unless  (1)   such  system  cannot 
reasonably  obtain  financial  assistance  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  such  regulations  from 
any  other  source,  and  (2)  the  Administrator 
determines   that   any   faculties   constructed 
with  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subsection 
is  not  llkelv  to  be  made  obsolete  by  subse- 
quent changes  in  primary  regulations.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness  guaranteed 
with  respect  to  any  system  may  not  exceed 
S50,000.  The  aggregate  amount  of  indebted- 
ness guaranteed  under  thU  subsection  may 
not   exceed    $50,000,000.   The   Administrator 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
sv.bsection. 

"RECORDS    AND  INSPECTIONS 

"Sec.  1445.  (a)  Every  person  who  is  a  sup- 
plier of  water,  who  Is  or  may  be  otherwise 
subject  to  a  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  1412  or  to  an 
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applicable  underground  injection  control 
program  (as  de&ned  in  section  1422(c) ),  who 
Is  or  may  be  subject  to  the  permit  require- 
ment of  section  1424  or  to  an  order  isoued 
under  section  1441,  or  who  is  a  grantee,  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  malie 
such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring,  and 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  reasonably  require  by  regulation 
to  assist  him  in  establishing  regulations 
under  this  title.  In  determining  whether 
such  person  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  this  title,  or  in  administering 
any  program  of  financial  assistance  under 
this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Administrator,  or  representatives  of 
the  Administrator  duly  designated  by  him, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  any  supplier  of  water  or 
other  person  subject  to  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  1412  or  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program  (or  person  in  charge 
of  any  of  the  property  of  such  sxipplier  or 
other  person),  Is  authorized  to  enter  any 
establishment,  facility,  or  other  property  of 
such  supplier  or  other  person  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  supplier  or  other  per- 
son has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with 
this  title,  including  for  this  purpose,  in- 
spection, at  reasonable  times,  of  records,  files, 
papers,  processes,  controls,  and  facilities,  or 
in  order  to  test  any  feature  of  a  public  water 
system,  including  its  raw  water  source.  The 
Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  General 
(or  any  representative  designated  by  either) 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  records,  reports,  or 
information  of  a  grantee  which  are  required 
to  be  maintained  under  subsection  (a)  or 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

"(2)  No  entry  may  be  made  under  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  In  an  estab- 
lishment, facility,  or  other  property  of  a  sup- 
plier of  water  or  other  person  subject  to  a 
national  prlmarj-  drinking  water  regulation 
if  the  establishment,  facility,  or  other  prop- 
erty is  located  in  a  State  which  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  public  water 
systems  unless,  before  written  notice  of  such 
entry  is  made,  the  Administrator  (or  his  rep- 
resentative) notifies  the  State  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  safe  drinking  water 
of  the  reasons  for  such  entry.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  upon  a  showing  by  the  State 
agency  that  such  an  entry  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  administration  of  the  State's 
program  of  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity, take  such  showing  into  consideration  in 
determining  whether  to  make  such  entry. 
No  State  agency  which  receives  notice  under 
this  paragraph  of  an  entry  proposed  to  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  may  use  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  notice  to  Inform 
the  person  whose  property  is  proposed  to  be 
entered  of  the  proposed  entry;  and  if  a  State 
agency  so  uses  such  information,  notice  to 
the  agency  under  this  paragraph  is  not  re- 
quired until  such  time  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  the  agency  has  provided  him 
satisfactory  assurances  that  it  will  no  longer 
so  U5e  information  contained  in  a  notice  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

"(c)  Whoever  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  si'bsection  (a)  or 
to  allow  the  Administrator,  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  representatives  of  either,  to  en- 
ter and  conduct  any  audit  or  Inspection  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  may  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

••(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  upon  a 
showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by 
any  person  that  any  information  required 
under  this  section  from  such  person,  if 
made  public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  of  such  person,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  such  Information  con- 
fidential In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  If  the  applicant  fails  to  make  a  show- 


ing satisfactory  to  the  AdministrattM-,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  give  such  applicant  thirty 
days'  notice  before  releasing  the  information 
to  which  the  application  relates  (unless  the 
public  health  or  safety  requires  an  earlier 
release  of  such  information) . 

"(2)  Any  information  required  under  this 
section  (A)  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  St«tes  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title  or  to  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  title,  and  (B)  shall  be  disclosed  to 
the  exteut  it  deals  with  the  level  of  con- 
taminants In  drinking  water.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  term  'information  re- 
quired under  this  section'  means  any  papers, 
books,  documents,  or  Information,  or  any 
particular  ptirt  thereof,  reported  to  or  other- 
wi3e  obtained  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section. 

••(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  •grantee'  means  any  person  who  applies 
for  or  receives  financial  assistance,  by  grant, 
contract,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this  title, 
and  (2)  the  term  'person'  includes  a  Federal 
agency. 

"N.^TIONAI.  DRINKING   WATER  ADVISORY  COCNCn. 

••Sec.  1446.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary.  Five  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  general  public;  five 
members  shall  be  appointed  from  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  water 
hypiene  and  public  water  supply;  and  five 
members  sh.all  be  appointed  from  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations  or  groups  dem- 
onstrating an  active  Interest  in  the  field  of 
water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  shall  hold  ofBce  for 
u,  term  of  three  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  lor  the  remainder 
of  such  term:   and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  tHklng 
office  shall  expire  as  follows:  Five  shall  expire 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  five  shall  expire  two  years  after  snch 
date,  and  five  shall  expire  one  year  after  such 
date,  as  designated  by  the  Administrator  at 
the  time  of  appointment. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

'•(b)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Administrator  on  matters  relating  to  activ- 
ities, function-s,  and  policies  of  the  Agency 
under  this  title. 

••(c)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  this  section  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  business  of  the  Council, 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  exceeding  Uie  daUy  eqiUvalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each 
day  (including  traveltime)  during  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  CouncU.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Council,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  In  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (relating  to  termination) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  CouncU. 

■•FTDEIIAL    AGENCIES 

'Sec.  1447.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  any  federally  owned 
or  maintahied  public  water  system  shall  com- 


ply vltb  »U  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  In  effect  under  section  1412,  and 
each  Federal  agency  shall  comply  with  any 
applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program,  and  shall  keep  such  records  and 
submit  such  reports  as  may  be  required  un- 
der such  program. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  waive  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  the 
requested  waiver  Is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  national  sectirity.  The  Administrator  shall 
maintain  a  written  record  of  the  basis  upon 
which  such  waiver  was  granted  and  make 
such  record  available  for  in  camera  examina- 
tion when  relevant  in  a  Judicial  proceeding 
under  this  title.  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  a 
waiver,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that  the  waiver 
was  granted  for  national  security  purposes, 
unless,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  determines  to 
omit  such  publication  because  the  publica- 
tion itself  would  be  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  national  security.  In  which  event  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  notice  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

••jfDICIAL    REVIEW 

••Sec.  1448.  (a)  A  petition  for  review  of — 
"(I)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating any  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  under  section  1412,  any 
regtilatlon  under  section  1413(b)(1),  any 
regulation  under  section  1414(c),  any  regu- 
lation for  State  underground  Injection  con- 
trol programs  under  section  1421,  or  any  gen- 
eral regulation  for  the  administration  of  this 
title  may  be  filed  only  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit;  and 

"(2)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating pny  other  regulation  under  this 
title.  Issuing  any  order  under  this  title,  or 
making  any  determination  under  this  title 
may  be  filed  only  In  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit. 

Any  Euch  petition  shall  be  filed  within  the 
45-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulation  or  Issuance 
of  the  order  with  respect  to  which  review  Is 
sought  or  on  the  date  of  the  determination 
with  respect  to  which  review  Is  sought,  and 
may  be  filed  after  the  expiration  of  such  45- 
day  period  if  the  petition  is  based  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period.  Action  of  the  AdmlnLstrator  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  for  enforcement  or  in 
any  civil  action  to  enjoin  enforcement. 

"(b)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  to 
review  (1)  the  granting  of.  or  the  reiusing 
to  grant,  a  variance  or  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 1415  or  1416  or  (2)  the  requirements  of 
any  schedule  prescribed  for  a  variance  or  ex- 
emption under  such  section  or  the  failure  to 
prescrll>e  such  a  schedule.  Such  an  action 
may  only  be  brought  upon  a  petition  for  re- 
view filed  with  the  court  within  the  45-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  action 
sought  to  be  reviewed  is  taken  or,  In  the  case 
of  a  petition  to  review  the  refusal  to  grant  • 
variance  or  exemption  or  the  failure  to  pre- 
scribe a  schedule,  within  the  45-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  action  is  required  to 
be  taken  on  the  variance,  exemption,  or 
schedule,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  petition  for 
such  review  may  be  filed  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period  If  the  petition  is  based  solely 
on  grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period.  Action  with  respect  to  which  re- 
view could  have  been  obtained  under  thU 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  for 
enforcement  or  In  any  civU  action  to  enjoin 
enforcement. 

"(c)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  In  which 
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review  is  sought  of  a  determination  under 
this  title  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
if  any  party  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  and  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  ad- 
duce such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before 
the  Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In  re- 
buttal thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Ad- 
miulstrator.  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modi- 
fled  or  new  findings,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  his  original  determination,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"CmZEN^S  CIVIL  ACTION 

•Sec.  1449.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (including  (A) 
the  United  States,  and  (B»  any  other  gov- 
ernmental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to 
be  In  violation  of  any  requiiemenl  prescribed 
by  or  under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where 
there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  any  act  or  duty  luider  this 
title  which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the 
Administrator. 

No  action  may  be  brouglit  under  paragraph 
(1)  against  a  public  water  system  for  a 
violation  of  a  requirement  prescribed  by  or 
under  this  title  which  occurred  within  the 
27-month  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  this  title  Is  enacted. 
The  United  States  district  cot'jts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
ill  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties,  to  enforce  in  an  action  brought  un- 
der this  subsection  any  requirement  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  this,  title  or  to  order  the 
Administrator  to  perform  an  act  or  duty 
described  in  paragraph  (2»,  as  the  ca.se  may 
be. 

"(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced— 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion respecting  violation  of  a  requiremeiit 
prescribed  by  or  under  this  title — 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiflf 
has  given  notice  of  such  violation  (1)  to  the 
Administrator.  (11)  to  any  alleged  violator  of 
«ucJi  requirement  and  (Hi)  to  the  State  In 
which  the  violation  occurs,  or 

"(B)  if  the  Administrator,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  State  has  commenced  and  Is 
diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  to  require  compliance 
with  such  requirement,  but  in  any  stich  ac- 
tion in  a  court  of  the  United  States  any 
person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Notice  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator 
Bliall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  CTeneral.  if 
not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

No  person  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  1415  or  1416  for  a  variance 
or  exemption,  unless  such  person  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  Stat© 
has  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  failed  to 
prescribe  such  schedules. 

"(d)  T^e  court.  In  Issuing  any  flual  order 
hi  any  action  brought  under  subsection  (a) 
of  tills  section,  may  award  costs  of  litigation 

(including  reasonable  attorney  and  expert 


witness  fees)  to  any  party  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  an  award  is  appropriate. 
The  court  may,  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  Injunction  is  sought, 
require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent 
security  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
.soiis)  msy  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  or  under  this  title 
or  to  i-eelc  uuy  other  relief. 

"t.lJ4EaAL    PROVISIONS 

•Se.-.  1430.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulation.";  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  hi.s 
functions  under  this  title. 

'•i2i  The  Administrator  mny  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  tmder  this  title  i  other  than 
prescribing  regulations)  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency. 

"(b)  Tlie  Administrator,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  any  other  agency  ol  the  United 
States,  may  utilize  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  agency  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  n.si.t'it  him  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  Inter- 
state agency,  the  Administrator  may  assign 
personnel  of  the  Agency  to  such  State  or 
interstate  agency  for  the  ptirposes  of  carry- 
lup  out  tlie  provisions  of  this  title. 

•■(d)  (1 »  The  Administrator  may  make  pay- 
ments of  grants  under  this  title  (after  neces- 
sary adjustment  on  account  of  previotisly 
made  tinderpaj-ments  or  overpayments)  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  determine. 

"(2(  pmancial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  grants  only  to  indi- 
viduals and  nonprofit  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'nonprofit  agency  or  institution'  means 
an  agency  or  Institution  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inure,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

'•(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  as.sure  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a(5) ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  subsection,  the 
authoritv  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorga- 
nization" Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  FJR. 
3176;  64  Stat.  12671  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c  i. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  and  represent 
him  in  any  civil  action  instituted  under  this 
title  to  which  the  Administrator  Is  a  p»rty. 
Unless,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  At- 
torney General  notifies  the  Administrator 
that  he  will  appear  in  such  action,  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  shall  appear 
and  represent  him. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  net 
be  construed  as  affecting  any  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  part  O  of  title  m  of 
this  Act. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  AprU  1  of  each  year; 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port respecting  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
under  this  title  and  containhig  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  he  considers 
necessary.  The  report  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  which  Is  due  not  later 
than  April  1,  1975,  and  each  subsequent  re- 
port of  the  Administrator  under  this  stibsec- 
tion  shall  Include  a  statement  on  the  actual 
anticipated  cost  to  pubUc  water  systems  In 
each  State  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  may  review  any  report  re- 


quired by  this  subsection  before  Its  submis- 
sion to  such  committees  of  Congress,  but  the 
Office  may  not  revise  any  such  report,  re- 
quire any  revision  In  any  such  report,  or 
delay  Us  submission  beyond  the  day  pre- 
scribed for  its  submission,  and  may  submit 
to  such  committees  of  Congress  its  comments 
respecting  any  such  report. 

'•(Dd)  No  employer  may  discharge  any 
employee  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
anr  employee  with  respect  to  his  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment because  the  employee  (or  any  per- 
son acting  pur-^uant  to  a  request  of  the 
employee)   has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  procpedlng  under  this  title  or  a 
proceeding  for  the  administration  or  enforce- 
irent  of  drinking  water  regulations  or  under- 
grottnd  injection  control  programs  of  a  State, 
•(B)  testified  or  is  alx)ut  to  testify  In  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

'\C)  a.stilsted  or  participated  or  is  about 
to  assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  In 
sitch  a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  "(2)  (A) 
Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  agaln.st 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
may,  within  30  days  after  such  violation  oc- 
cx\TS,  file  (or  have  any  person  file  on  his 
behalf)  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of 
tjibor  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary')  alleging  such  dis- 
charge or  discrimination.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  person  named  in  the  complaint  of  the 
filing  of  the  complaint. 

'•(B)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (At.  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  violation  al- 
leged In  the  complaint.  Within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  Investigation  and  shall 
notify  in  wiltUig  the  complainant  (and  any 
person  acting  In  his  behalf)  and  the  person 
alleged  to  have  commlited  such  violation  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph.  Within  W 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
Secretary  shall,  unless  the  proceeding  on  the 
complaint  Is  terminated  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  a  settlement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretarj-  and  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  violation.  Issue  an  order 
eiUier  providing  the  relief  prescribed  by 
clause  (ii)  or  denying  the  complaint.  An 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
agency  hearing.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter 
Into  a  settlement  terminating  a  proceeding 
ou  a  complaint  without  the  participation  and 
con.seut  of  the  complainant. 

"(il)  If  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  vloUtion  of  paragraph  (1)  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  shaU  order  (I)  the 
person  who  committed  such  violation  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation,  (II) 
such  person  to  reinstate  the  complainant 
to  his  former  position  together  with  the 
compensation  (including  back  pay),  terms, 
conditions,  and  privileges  of  his  em- 
ployment, (III)  cwnpensatory  damages,  and 
(IV)  where  appropriate,  exemplary  damages. 
If  such  an  order  Is  issued,  the  Secretary,  at 
the  request  of  the  complainant,  shall  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order 
is  issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including 
attorney?^  fees)  reasonably  Incurred,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  by  the  complain- 
ant for,  or  in  connection  with,  the  bring- 
ing of  the  complaint  upon  which  the  order 
was  issued. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  may  obtain  review  of  the  order  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cxiit  m  which  the  violation,  with  respect  to 
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which  the  order  was  issued,  allegedly  oc- 
curred. The  petition  lor  review  must  be  filed 
within  sixty  days  from  the  issuance  of  the 
Secretary's  order.  Review  shall  conform  to 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not,  unless  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Sec- 
retary's order. 

•■(B)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any  criminal 
or  other  civil  proceeding. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  (B),  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  violation  was  found 
to  occur  to  enforce  such  order.  In  actions 
brought  under  this  paragraph,  the  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  all 
appropriate  relief  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  injunctive  relief,  compensatory,  and  ex- 
emplary damages.  Civil  actions  filed  under 
thia  paragraph  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
exjieditiously. 

"(5)  Any  nondiscretlonary  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  is  enforceable  In  mandamus 
proceeding  brought  under  section  1361  of  ti- 
tle 28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(6)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who.  acting  without 
direction  from  his  employer  (or  the  em- 
ployers agent) ,  deliberately  causes  a  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(l)" 
after  'except  that"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  nt  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (2)  as  used  in  title  XIV  such 
term  Includes  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory   of   the   Paciflc   Islands". 

HURAL    WATER    SURVEY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  several  States)  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  entitles 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of 
rural  drinking  water  supplies.  Such  survey 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  residents  in 
each  rural  area — 

(1)  presently  being  Inadequately  served  by 
a  public  or  private  drinking  water  supply 
system,  or  by  an  individual  home  drinking 
water  supply  system: 

(2)  presently  having  limited  or  otherwise 
Inadequate  access  to  drlnklpg  water: 

(3)  who,  due  to  the  absence  or  inadequacy 
of  a  drinking  water  supply  system,  are  ex- 
posed  to  an   increased   health   hazard;    and 

(4)  who  have  experienced  incidents  oi 
chronic  or  acute  illness,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy  of  a 
drinking    water   supply   system. 

(b)  Such  sur^■ey  shall  be  completed  with- 
in eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  a  final  report  thereon  sub- 
mitted, not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  such  survey,  to  the  r>resident 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing rural  water  supplies. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion 81,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975;  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1977. 

BOTTLED  DRINKING  WATER 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  409  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"BOTTLFD  DRINKING  W.'.TER  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  410.  Whenever  the  Administrator  of 
the   Environmental   Protection   Agency  pre- 


scribes interim  or  revised  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  under  section 
1412  of  the  Publie  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  within  180  days  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  drinking  water  regulations 
either  promulgate  amendments  to  regula- 
tions under  this  chapter  applicable  to  bottled 
drinking  water  or  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  his  reasons  for  not  making  such 
amendments.". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  some  4  years.  It  is  legisla- 
tion which  has  received  careful  consid- 
eration on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Senate  has  passed  the  legislation  twice, 
once  in  the  92d  Congress  and  again  on 
June  22,  1973.  Just  this  last  Tuesday,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  its  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  It  is  because  this  legis- 
lation is  so  vitally  needed  that  I  have 
oflfered  the  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  which  should  assure,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  that  the  legis- 
lation go  promptly  to  the  President's 
desk. 

The  need  for  vast  improvement  in  our 
dilnking  water  supplies  has  been  well 
documented  in  recent  years.  Dating  from 
the  first  major  comprehensive  study  of 
drinking  water  systems,  the  commimity 
water  supply  study  conducted  by  HEW 
in  1S70,  study  after  study  has  indicated 
that  our  confidence  in  drinking  water  is 
often  misplaced. 

For  example,  the  1970  study  of  96<> 
water  supply  systems  indicated  that  36 
percent  of  the  tap  water  samples  exceed 
current  standards  applicable  to  water 
served  aboard  interstate  carriers.  Extrap- 
olated to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as 
many  as  8  million  people  could  be  served 
water  which  is  potentially  dangerous. 
Physical  facilities  were  poorly  construct- 
ed, unqualified  operators  were  manning 
water  treatment  plants,  State  inspections 
were  deficient,  and  a  number  of  other 
inadequacies  were  pointed  out. 

EPA  data  indicates  that  in  excess  of 
130  disease  outbreaks  attributable  to  bad 
drinking  water  were  detected  between 
1961  and  1970  affecting  some  46,000  peo- 
ple. Twenty  deaths  occurred. 

Tlie  most  recent  discovery  that  in  the 
presence  of  chlorine,  certain  organic  ma- 
terials contained  in  raw  water  sources 
could  form  suspected  carcinogens  can 
only  speak  to  the  urgency  with  which  we 
must  increase  our  research  efforts  and 
our  ability  to  remove  harmful  materials 
from  drinking  water. 

My  motion  would  accept  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bOl  with  an 
amendment.  Quite  frankly,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  labored  on  a  prod- 
uct which  reflects  much  thought  and  ef- 
fort. As  the  changes  necessary  to  the 
House  bill  to  bring  it  closer  to  conformity 
with  the  Senate  bill  are  not  extensive, 
the  expedited  procedure  of  accepting  the 
House  bill  with  amendment  would  not 
subject  yet  another  bill  to  a  conference 
committee  with  all  of  the  resultant  de- 
lays and  problems  suggested  by  that 
procedure. 

In  addition,  however,  it  does  serve  the 
very  useful  purpose  of  giving  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  should  that  occur.  Wliile 
this  Congress  probably  has  3  full  week-; 
of  life  remaining,  it  is  important  that 


both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives act  on  this  legislation  with- 
out delay. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  could 
well  be  distracted  from  legislative  busi- 
ness for  much  of  next  week  due  to  or- 
ganizational meetings  for  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  other  activities,  they  must  act 
on  this  bill  soon  so  that  the  final  product 
mhy  be  messaged  to  the  President  in  time 
for  hiin  to  be  required  to  take  afiirmative 
action  either  approving  or  vetoing  the 
lerislation.  If  we  were  to  wait  until  the 
week  of  December  9,  insufficient  time 
would  remain  for  the  return  of  the  bill  to 
the  Congress  should  the  President  choose 
to  do  so.  It  should  also  be  said  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  President  have  so 
threatened  a  veto  with  respect  to  this 
leg!.siation. 

The  amendment  I  propose  to  the  House 
amendment  is  not  extensive.  It  has  been 
w  orked  out  in  concert  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  by  whom  this  leg- 
islation was  considered  in  the  House. 
In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  compromises  struck  by  this  amend- 
ment will  have  broad  support  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  moving 
closer  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Senate  bill  on  a  number  of  important 
points.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  compromises  struck  are  very 
close  to  those  which  might  emerge  from 
a  committee  of  conference  had  one  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  conflicting  ver- 
sions. 

It  would  be  useful  to  briefly  explain  the 
bill's  major  provisions  and  how  they 
differ  from  the  similar  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  Having  done  this.  I 
will  then  ask  that  a  rather  extensive  dis- 
cussion and  explanation  of  the  proposed 
amendments  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

STANDARD  SETTING  AUTHORITY 

The  proposed  amendment  authorizes 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
set  primary  and  secondary  drinking 
water  regulations.  Primary  regulations 
would  specify  the  maximum  level  of  con- 
taminants in  drinking  water  which  shall 
protect  health  to  the  extent  feasible 
using  technology  and  treatment  tech- 
niques which  the  Administrator  finds  are 
generally  available.  Costs  are  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  but  it  is  envisioned 
that  the  standards  will  be  based  on  a 
best  case  assumption  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  a  city  to  impose  treatment 
technolog>'.  For  those  cities  with  lesser 
capabilities,  an  exemption  and  variance 
procedure  is  designed  to  provide  relief. 

In  any  case  in  which  contaminant  de- 
tection methods  are  faulty,  the  standards 
are  to  require  treatment  techniques 
which  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  contaminants  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

In  Eiddition.  EPA  would  set  secondary 
standards  which  are  basically  asthetic 
standards  and  which  shall  only  be  rec- 
ommended guidelines  to  the  States  and 
the  water  supply  systems  imder  theii- 
jurisdiction. 

EXCEPTIONS    AND    VARIANCES 

In  order  to  provide  relief  for  those 
water  supply  systems  which  are  less  able 
to  afford  treatment  technology  than  the 
best  case  situation  which  forms  the  basis 
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for  the  national  primarj'  standards,  a 
variance  and  exemption  procedme  is  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  bill  with  some  additions  worked  out 
which  would  assure  that  the  pubUc 
health  would  reasonably  be  protected 
under  these  procedures. 

If  intake  water  quality  to  a  water  sup- 
ply system  is  of  such  poor  quality  that 
a  water  supply  system  simply  could  not 
afford  to  meet  the  standards,  the  States 
could  grant  variances  or  exemptions 
from  the  national  primary  requirements 
to  the  extent  that  unreasonable  threats 
to  public  health  would  be  avoided.  In 
each  case.  schedvUes  would  be  required  of 
the  system  which  would  bring  them  into 
compliance  as  soon  as  is  feasible  and  at 
a  rate  which  avoids  unreasonable  threats 
to  health. 

rrOERAL    ENFORCEMENT   OF   DRINKINC    WATER 
STANDARDS 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  enforce  the  pri- 
mary drinking  water  standards  if  they 
extend  beyond  30  days  after  he  gives 
notification  to  the  State  in  which  the 
water  system  is  operating  and  that  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  has  not  been 
taken  to  prevent  any  unreasonable  dan- 
ger to  public  health. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  au- 
thorize EPA  to  enforce  until  60  days 
after  notification  has  taken  place  and  in 
addition.  Federal  enforcement  could  only 
take  place  if:  First,  the  State  fails  to 
submit  a  report  to  EPA  as  to  the  steps 
being  taken  to  bring  the  system  into 
compliance  or;  second,  the  State  has 
"abused  Its  discretion  in  carryuig  out 
primary  enforcement  responsibility."' 
While  this  enforcement  responsibility  is 
obviously  something  less  than  was  en- 
visioned in  the  Senate  bill  and  is  one  of 
the  major  differences  between  the  two 
bills,  there  are  a  number  of  mitigating 
factors  which  makes  the  enforcement 
procedm'e  satisfactory. 

First,  the  Administrator  is  still  author- 
ized to  act  in  cases  of  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial danger  without  the  waiting  pe- 
riod and  notification  requirements.  As 
defined  in  the  House  report  on  this  bill, 
this  avithority  is  broad  in  .scope  and  pro- 
vides a  necessaiy  enforcement  tool  for 
the  Admirdstrator.  As  we  understand 
from  the  language,  it  confers  upon  EPA 
the  authority  to  act  in  any  case  where 
the  danger  to  be  realized  will  occur  prior 
to  the  run  of  procedures  necessai-y  to 
stop  the  violation.  In  my  view,  a  danger 
will  be  substantial  m  virtually  all  in- 
stances when  the  violation  of  a  standard 
involves  a  public  health  threat  and  there 
are  not  other  factors  present  which 
might  make  the  risk  acceptable. 

In  the  context  of  the  regular  enforce- 
ment procedure,  if  a  violation  occm's  or 
if  public  health  threats  are  posed  in  the 
absence  of  a  standard,  and  the  dangers 
will  become  manifest  prior  to  the  run  of 
the  normal  enforcement  procedures,  EPA 
would  be  authorized  to  take  action  under 
the  emergency  powers  section  of  the  leg- 
islation unless  there  are  mitigating  clr- 
ciunstanees  which  would  render  the 
hazards  acceptable. 


pROTECTio>J  or  trNDrsGEOirND  sotmcES  of 

DRINKING    WATER 

The   Senate   bill   contains    merely    a 
study  of  the  problem  of  undergroimd 
drinking  water  contamination  without 
regulatory  authority.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the   record  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  considering  this  legislation 
did  not  make  a  showing  of  a  need  for 
regulation.  Tlie  reason  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  did  not  in- 
clude a  regulatory  provision  in  its  bill  was 
because  of  a  desire  to  test  tlie  effective- 
ness of  existing  law  in  coping  with  the 
problem.  Since  that  time,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  existing  law  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  this  area  and  this  has  been  tlior- 
ouglily  documented  in  the  documents  of 
the   House   of   Representatives   accom- 
panying this  legislation.  In  fact,  an  opin- 
ion of  the  acting  Deputy  General  Coun- 
sel  which,  No.  590,  issued  December  13. 
ID-TS.  states  that  the  regulation  of  deep 
well  injection  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  not  authorized 
if  not  in  conjunction  with  a  discharge 
into  navigable  waters.  Obviously,  most  if 
not  all  of  the  discharges  into  imder- 
ground  water   soxu-ces  may  not  reach 
navigable  waters  and  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing £0  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  provision  gives  primai-y  enforce- 
ment authority  for  the  regulation  of  un- 
dergroimd injection  to  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  EPA  guidance  regulations. 
In  order  that  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  would  not  be  unduly  hampered,  the 
injection  of  brine  incidental  with  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  and  the  injec- 
tion of  materials  to  accomplish  second- 
ary and  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  could  not  be  regulated  unless  such 
requirements  are  essential  to  assure  that 
underground  sources  of  drinking  water 
will  not  be  endangered. 


LOAN    GUARANTEES 

The  amendment  contained  a  provision 
of  the  House  bill  which  authorizes  EPA 
to  guarantee  loans  of  up  to  $50,000  per 
drinking  water  system  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 
A  total  indebtedness  of  not  to  exceed 
$50  million  would  be  authorized  to  be 
guaranteed  by  EPA  within  the  next  2 
years.  In  my  view,  while  most  systems 
will  be  able  to  finance  then-  needed  im- 
provements through  user  charge  fees,  this 
financial  assistance  program  is  indeed 
welcome  and  should  be  utilized  primar- 
ily by  extremel5'  small  water  supply  sys- 
tems. 

CHLORINE   ALLOC ATIOW 


sources  and  Federal  backup  enforcement 
is  a  proper  one.  The  States  must  assume 
primary  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  policies  set  out  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  Federal  Government  obvi- 
ously cannot  police  each  and  every  drink- 
ing water  supply  system  in  this  coimtry. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  close  working  partner- 
ship will  evolve  through  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  legislation.  The  task 
can  get  underway  none  too  soon  and  I 
would  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  so  that  we  may  get  on  with 

it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Nation.vl  Drinking   Water   Recitlation 

(SECTION  1412) 
This  section  establishes  the  procedures  by 
which  national  drinking  water  regulation 
win  be  established  both  initially  and  In  the 
future.  Two  types  of  regulations  are  author- 
ized. 

First,  national  interim  primary  regulations 
wUl  be  developed  rather  quickly  because 
existing  efforts  underway  within  EPA  are 
designed  to  suffice  for  the  interim  regula- 
tions. 

Second,  revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regiilatlons  will  be  developed  following 
consultation  with  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  standard  for  both  national  Interim 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  and  re- 
vised national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations is  that  health  shall  be  protected  to 
the  extent  feasible.  Obviously,  as  the  deter- 
minations vary  upon  the  feasibility  of  a 
standard  Is  governed  not  only  by  the  cost  o£ 
compliance  but  also  with  the  extent  of  health 
risk,  balancing  between  health  risks  on  the 
one  side  and  the  cost  of  compliance  on  the 
other  side  must  be  weighed.  Where  health 
risks  are  great,  higher  costs  may  be  incurred, 
perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  requiring  alter- 
native sources  of  drinking  water. 

This  section  also  states  that  revised  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
shall  be  amended  whenever  changes  in  tech- 
nology, treatment  techniques,  or  the  means 
permit  greater  protection  of  the  health  of 
persons.  The  regulations  are  to  be  reviewed 
at  least  once  every  three  years.  As  not  only 
the  changes  In  technology  may  force  re- 
visions in  standards  but  Increased  knowledge 
with  respect  to  health  effects  as  well,  this 
provision  Is  not  meant  to  be  exclusive  as  far 
as  the  triggering  mechanism  for  greater 
protection  of  the  health  of  persons.  Greater 
health  risk  could  likewise  trigger  an  amend- 
ment of  the  regulations. 


The  Senate  version  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  does  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion of  standby  chlorine  allocation  au- 
thority as  the  chlorine  shortage  had  not 
become  apparent  at  the  time  the  Senate 
bill  had  been  passed.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  did  pass  S.  2846  which 
would  provide  such  standby  authority.  As 
the  House  bill  contains  standby  authority 
for  the  allocation  of  chlorine  and  other 
chemicals  essential  to  water  treatment, 
the  proposed  amendment  contains  the 
House  provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  balance  to  be  sought 
between  the  legitimate  responsibility  of 
the  States  to  protect  drinking   water 


enforcement  mechanisms    (SECTIONS   1413 
AND    1414) 

The  enforcement  mechanisms  specified 
under  the  amendment  envisions  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  primary  reg- 
ulations win  rest  with  the  States. 

Section  1413  specifies  the  criteria  which 
will  determine  If  a  State  will  have  primary 
enforcement  responsibilities  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Each  State  must  adopt  regula- 
tions which  ere  no  less  stringent  than  the 
federal  regulations  and  must  have  adequate 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  State  reg- 
ulations including  monitoring  and  inspec- 
tions. 

The  State  must  also  keep  such  records 
and  make  such  reports  with  respect  to  its 
BCtlvitlea   that   the    Administrator   may   re- 
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quire  and  must  not  permit  variances  or 
exemptions  under  sections  1415  and  1416  In 
a  manner  contrary  with  thoee  sections. 

Finally,  the  State  must  have  adopted  and 
be  able  to  implement  an  adequate  plan  for 
the  provision  of  safe  drinking  water  during 
emergency  circumstances,  including  floods, 
earthquakes,  and  other  natural  and  man- 
made  disasters  or  other  emergencies. 

This  section  also  contains  direction  for 
the  manner  in  which  State  enforcement 
plans  are  to  be  approved  or  approval  with- 
drawn. Such  actions  can  only  take  place 
after  notification  by  the  States  and  following 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  on  the 
determination. 

Section  1414  specifies  the  instances  in 
which  faUure  by  a  Stat*  to  assure  enforce- 
ment of  drinking  water  regulations  will  re- 
sult In  federal  enforcement. 

If  EPA  finds  a  violation  of  national  pri- 
mary standards  or  of  a  compliance  schedule 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  the  vari- 
ances and  exemptions  procedures  of  sections 
1415  or  1416,  the  Administrator  is  to  notify 
the  State  and  provide  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  state  to  bring  the  system  Into  com- 
pliance. 

If  the  failure  to  comply  extends  beyond 
30  days,  the  Administrator  is  to  give  public 
notice  of  the  finding  and  request  the  Stat« 
to  report  within  15  days  after  such  notice  of 
the  steps  being  taken. 

If  the  failure  to  comply  extends  beyond 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  initial  notice 
and  the  State  has  failed  to  submit  the  re- 
quired report  or  has  submitted  the  report 
but  the  Administrator  has  determined  that 
the  estate  has  abused  Its  discretion  in  carry- 
ing out  primary  enforcement  responsibility, 
the    Administrator    may    commence    a   civil 
action  In  accordance  with  this  section.  In 
determining  whether  the  State  has  abused 
Its  discretion,  EPA  must  determine  that  the 
State  has  failed  to  implement  by  such  six- 
tieth day  adequate  procedures  to  bring  the 
system  into  compliance  by  the  earliest  feasi- 
ble time  and  that  the  system  has  failed  to 
assure   by  such  60th   day  the   provision   to 
alternative  means  of  safe  drinking  water  by 
the  earliest  feasible  time.  Again,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  earliest  feasible  time 
may  be  must  take  not  only  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance into  consideration  but  the  extent  of 
health  threat  as  well.  Thus,  the  ability  of  a 
public  water  supply  system  to  finance  im- 
provements in  its  water  supply  system  or  to 
providing  alternative  means  of  providing  safe 
drinking   water   must   be   tempered   by   the 
threat  to  health  arising  from  such  violation. 
This  section  also  requires  that  each  owner 
or  operator  of  a  public  water  system  shall 
give  notice  of  failures  to  comply  with  na- 
tional standards  or  the  monitoring  required 
by  section  1445(a)  and  to  give  notice  of  vio- 
lations of  a  variance  or  exemption  compli- 
ance schedule   under  section   1415   or   1416. 
Notice  would  be  furnished  to  the  communi- 
cations media  by  such  supplier  as  soon  as 
practicable  after   the  discovery  of  the  vio- 
lation. It  is  anticipated  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  by  regulation 
be  more  specific  with  respect  to  these  re- 
quirements so  that  undue  delay  is  not  en- 
countered and  that  the  release  of  the  infor- 
mation will  be  timely  enough  to  be  of  value 
to  consumers. 

Persons  who  willfully  violate  the  notice 
requirements  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 
It  is  understood  that  a  "fine"  in  this  case 
and  elsewhere  in  the  bill  refers  to  a  criminal 
fine. 


November  26,  197 Jl^ 


V.^RIANCES     AND     EXEMPTIONS      (SECTTONS     1415 
AND    1416) 

Sections  1415  and  1416  describe  the  two 
very  similar  procedures  for  granting  vari- 
ances and  exemptions  from  the  National  Prl- 
marj-  Drinklog  Water  regulations. 


The  pxu-pose  of  the  variance  procedure  Is 
to  provide  relief  In  those  cases  where  raw 
water  supply  Is  of  such  poor  quality  that  the 
system  cannot  meet  the  requirements.  A  vari- 
ance may  not  be  granted  for  such  proposes 
unless  the  State  hae  found  that  the  vari- 
ance will  not  result  in  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  health. 

A  risk  to  health  Is  to  be  presumed  to  be 
unreasonable  unless  there  are  costs  Involved 
which  clearly  exceed  the  health  benefits 
to  be  derived. 

Variances  may  also  be  granted  from  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Primary  Drink- 
ing Water  regulations  for  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular treatment  technique  if  the  raw  water 
for  such  system  is  such  quality  as  to  make 
the  treatment  technique  requirement  unnec- 
essary. 

Exemptions  granted  under  section  1416 
may  be  granted  to  a  water  system  by  a  State 
is  due  to  compelling  factors  the  public  water 
system  is  unable  to  comply  with  any  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion. Again,  before  granting  an  exemption, 
the  State  must  find  that  the  system  was  in 
operation  on  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
quirement and  that  the  granting  of  the  ex- 
emption will  not  result  In  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  health.  Exemptions  may  only  be 
granted  through  January  1,  1981,  unless  the 
system  will  become  part  of  a  regional  system 
In  which  case  the  exemption  may  be  granted 
until  January  1,  1983. 

The  EPA  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
intervene  in  both  the  variance  and  the  ex- 
emptions procedures  if  he  finds  that  in  a 
substantial  number  of  instances,  the  State 
has  abused  its  discretion  In  granting  vari- 
ances or  exemptions.  In  determining  whether 
a  State  has  abused  Its  discretion  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  instances,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  to  consider  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  affected  by  the  variances  or  exemp- 
tions and  if  the  requirements  applicable  to 
the  granting  of  the  variances  or  exemptions 
were  complied  with.  Thus  a  single  improperly 
granted  variance  or  exemption  could  become 
the  object  of  intervention  if  the  variance  or 
exemption  affected  a  substantial  number  of 
persons.  Similarly,  as  the  health  risk  created 
by  Improperly  granted  variances  or  exemp- 
tions is  Increased,  the  number  of  affected 
persons  sufficient  to  authorize  Intervention 
by  the  Administrator  Is  decreased. 

In  the  case  of  both  variances  and  exemp- 
tions, the  State  must  specify  a  compliance 
schedule  including  interim  control  measures 
which  must  achieve  compliance  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  result  in  an  unreasonable 
threat  to  public  health.  The  compliance 
schedules  would  specify  milestones  along 
the  schedule  for  compliance.  The  control 
measures  specified  would  be  designed  to 
achieve  those  milestones. 

The  EPA  Administrator  Is  required  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  the  vari- 
ances and  exemptions  granted  under  the  two 
sections  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Interim  National  Primary 
Drinking  Water  Regulations  and  shall  con- 
duct subsequent  reviews  to  be  completed 
within  each  3  year  period  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  initial  review.  Before  conduct- 
ing any  review  the  Administrator  Is  to  pub- 
lish notice  of  a  proposed  review  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Such  notice  is  to  be  as  useful 
as  possible  to  those  who  would  comment  upon 
his  review  and  shall  provide  information 
respecting  tbe  location  of  data  and  of  the 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  the 
variances  reviewed. 

An  stated  in  the  report  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  vari- 
ances and  exemptions  are  not  to  be  granted 
for  new  facilities.  As  the  House  report  Implies, 
variances  or  exemptions  should  not  for  ex- 
pansions of  existing  plants  as  well. 

As  such  type  of  exemptions  and  variances 
are  not  authorized,  EPA  would  not  be  ex- 


pected to  go  through  the  normal  review 
procedure  for  Intervening  in  the  variances 
and  grants  procedure.  Rather,  EPA  would 
be  authorized  to  Initiate  enforcement  action 
directly.  " 

Furthermore,  It  Is  understood  that  the 
existence  of  a  variance  or  exemption  proce- 
dure In  no  way  affects  any  rights  which  a 
plaintiff  in  a  conunon  law  or  other  suit  may 
have  against  a  polluter  or  other  person  re- 
sponsible  for  poor  water  quality.  In  other 
words,  if  a  supplier  of  water  has  brought  an 
action  against  a  polluter  for  polluting  its 
water  supply,  the  existence  of  a  variance  or 
exemption  procedure  does  not  relieve  the 
polluter  from  any  responsibilities  or  llabui- 
ties  he  may  have  In  the  absence  of  the 
variance  or  exemption  procedure. 

PROTECTION      OF      tTNDERGHOUND      SOURCES      0» 
DRINKING    WATER      (SECTION     1421-1424) 

These  sections  of  the  proposed  amendment 
establish  the  procedure  whereby  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  wUl  be  pro- 
tected through  State  enforcement  efforts 
with  Federal  backup  enforcement  If  the 
States  don't  act  In  a  timely  fashion. 

EPA  Is  to  publish  regulations  for  State 
underground  programs  within  180  daj-s  after 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  regulations  are 
to  prohibit  underground  injection  If  such 
injection  may  result  In  the  presence  in  un- 
derground water  of  any  contaminant  which 
may  result  in  any  drinking  water  system 
not  complying  with  any  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation.  A  number  of  other 
requirements  are  made  as  well. 

A  State  would  be  primarily  responsible 
for  enforcement  of  the  regulations  if  it  sub- 
mits an  application  to  the  Administrator 
and  shows  that  It  will  Implement  programs 
meeting  the  requirements  and  will  keep  rec- 
ords and  make  such  reports  with  respect 
to  its  activities  as  may  be  required  by  regu- 
lation. 

Underground  injection  control  will  not  ap- 
ply to  Injection  of  brine  or  other  fluids  which 
are  produced  Incidental  to  the  production 
of  oil  or  natural  gas  or  any  other  under- 
ground injection  for  secondary  or  tertiary 
recovery  of  oil  or  gas  unless  such  require- 
ments are  essential  to  assuring  that  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  will  not  be 
endangered.  Federal  enforcement  would  be 
authorized  under  the  same  type  of  condi- 
tions described  in  section  1414  above. 

Finally,  these  provisions  provide  for  the 
designation  of  areas  in  which  no  new  under- 
ground Injection  may  be  operated  during 
the  period  between  the  date  of  designation 
and  ending  on  the  date  when  the  State  im- 
dertakes  an  underground  injection  program. 
In  any  such  area,  no  new  underground  Injec- 
tion may  take  place  unless  a  permit  Is  grant- 
ed by  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  designate  such  areas  If  the 
area  has  one  aquifer  which  is  the  sole  source 
of  drinking  water  for  the  area  and  which  if 
contammated  would  present  a  significant 
public  health  hazard. 

EMEHGENCT  POWERS    (SECTIOK  1431) 

This  section  authorized  the  Administrator 
to  take  action  in  situations  when  imminent 
and  substantial  endangerment  to  the  health 
of  persons  is  presented  and  appropriate  State 
and  local  authorities  have  not  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  such  persons.  The  Admin- 
Lstrator   would   be  authorized   to   take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  of  such  persons.  He 
may  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
and  may  commence  a  civil  action  for  appro- 
priate  relief  including  a  restraining  order 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction. 
For  reasons  specified  earlier,  it  is  anticipated 
that   the  emergency   power  section  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  useful  to  the 
Administrator   in   preventing  public  health 
threats. 
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Department  of  Commerce)    shall  Issue  an 
order  requiring  the  mandatory  provision  of 
such  chemicals  to  the  person  for  which  cer- 
tification has  been  granted. 
President  or  his  delegate    (presumably  the 

ASSURANCE  OF  AVAILABILITY  OF  ADEQUATE  SJTP- 
PLIES  OF  CHEMICALS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  WATER    (SECTION   1441) 

Xhls  section  provides  for  the  mandatory 
allocation  by  the  President  of  chlorine  and 
other  chemicals  or  substances  used  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  water  In  any  public  water 
system  or  any  public  treatment  works. 

Upon  an  application  of  any  person  who 
uses  such  chemicals  for  the  treating  of  water 
in  any  public  water  supply,  the  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  make  a  finding  of 
need  for  such  chemicals.  Following  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  need  by  the  Administrator,  the 

RESEARCH.  TECHNIC.\L  ASSIST.\NCE,  INFORMA- 
TION, TRAINING  OF  PtRSONNEL  (SECTION 
1442) 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  conduct  research,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions related  to  contaminants  In  drinking 
water  and  the  provision  of  a  dependably  safe 
supply  of  drlnkUig  water.  In  addition,  the 
section  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  col- 
lect and  make  available  research  and  other 
technical  Information  to  persons  having  a 
need  for  such  information  and  to  make  grunts 
and  enter  into  contracts  for  l-he  purpose  of 
developing,  expanding,  and  carrying  out 
programs  for  training  persons  for  occupations 
Involved  with  sale  drinking  water. 

GRANTS    FOR    STATE    PROGRAMS     (SECTION     1443) 

As  in  the  Senate  passed  bill,  the  proposed 
amendment  contains  the  authority  for  the 
Administrator  to  make  grants  to  carry  out 
public  water  system  supervision  programs. 
Many  additional  requirements  will  be  placed 
on  the  states  so  that  they  may  retain  their 
primary  enforcement  authority  and  perform 
other  (Suties  and  responsibilities  xmder  the 
Act.  With  the  necessary  amount  of  Federal 
backup  enforcement  of  standards,  it  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  Federal  Government  to  aid 
the  States  In  carrying  out  their  programs  in 
order  to  avoid  pressures  at  the  State  level 
to  turn  over  the  drinking  water  program  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  provision  of 
program  grants  to  the  States  is  designed  to 
avert  that  possibility. 

SPECIAL    STtTDY     AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
GRANTS  GUARANTEED  LOANS  (SECTION  1444) 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  new  technology. 
Grants  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  facility,  and  75% 
of  any  other  cost. 

Priority  Is  to  be  given  for  grants  under  this 
section  where  there  are  known  potential  pub- 
lic health  hazards  which  require  advanced 
technology  for  the  removal  of  particles  which 
are  too  small  to  be  removed  by  ordinary  treat- 
ment technology.  Obviously,  this  Is  Intended 
to  apply  to  the  existence  of  asbestos  particles 
In  the  water  supply  of  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
The  existence  of  such  a  project  in  Duluth, 
Minnesota  Is  not  In  any  way  Intended  to 
aifect  any  responsibilities  which  the  Reserve 
Mining  Company  may  have  for  the  presence 
of  asbestos  in  the  drinking  water  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  Rather.  It  Is  proper  that  this  type 
of  special  study  be  conducted  and  It  is  coin- 
cidental that  this  type  of  study  will  be  con- 
ducted in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

RECORD    AND    INSPECTIONS     (SECTION    1445) 

This  section  contains  record  keeping  pro- 
visions applicable  to  persons  who  are  sup- 
pliers of  water  and  makes  provision  for  the 
inspection  of  facilities  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  amendment  contains  a  modified  pro- 
vision of  the  House-passed  bill  which  requires 
that  before  entry  is  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  any  establishment,  facility  or  other 
property  of  a  supplier  of  water,  tlie  Adminis- 


trator or  his  representative  must  notify  the 
State  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  water 
supplier.  Upon  a  showing  by  the  State  that 
such  entry  will  be  detrimental  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  program,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  such  showing  into 
coJisldcratlon  In  determining  whether  to 
make  such  entry.  State  agencies  would  be 
prohibited  from  notifying  suppliers  of  water 
of  the  information  supplied  to  the  State  In 
the  notice  from  the  Administrator.  If  the 
State  agency  so  uses  such  Information, 
notice  is  no  longer  required  tintil  the  State 
has  shown  sHti.sfactorlly  to  tlie  Administra- 
tor that  it  will  no  longer  so  use  the  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  these  requirements 
will  present  any  great  burden  to  the  Admin- 
istrator in  carrying  out  the  duties  under 
this  Act.  For  example,  if  an  unforeseen  In- 
snection  is  necessary,  a  simple  telegram  to 
the  State  agency  will  satisfy  the  notification 
requirements.  Furthermore,  any  consulta- 
tion that  might  occur  subsequent  to  such 
notification  could  well  take  place  by  tele- 
phone. 

NJITIOM^L   DRINKING   WATER   AD\'1S0RY    COVNCIL 
(SECTION    1446) 

This  section  establishes  a  National  Drink- 
ing Water  Advisory  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  Administrator  on  his  scien- 
tific duties  under  the  Act.  It  is  envisioned 
that  the  National  Drtaklng  Water  Advisory 
Council  will  offer  advice  only  on  matters  of 
science  as  opposed  to  matters  of  public  pol- 
icy Because  of  the  threat  of  carcinogenic  ma- 
terials In  drhiking  water  It  Is  expected  that 
experts  on  carctaogenosU  (from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  or  elsewhere)  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Council. 

The  Council  Is  to  consist  of  15  members, 
five  of  which  shall  be  appointed  from  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  agencies,  five  of 
which  shaU  be  appointed  from  representa- 
tives from  private  organizations,  and  five 
members  of  the  general  public. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Drinking  Water 
Advisory  Council  wUl  be  balanced  with  re- 
spect to  the  various  Interests  having  to  do 
with  drhiking  water  without  the  dominant 
influence  of  drnklug  water  suppliers  or  State 
or  local  regulators. 

FEDERAL   AGENCIES    (SECTION    144T) 

Federal  agencies  v/ouid  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  all  national  pf  Unary  drhiking  water 
regulations  and  underground  injection  con- 
trol programs.  Any  provision  for  waivers  of 
compliance  In  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity are  provided. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW     (SECTION    1448) 

This  section  provides  for  Judicial  review 
of  regulations  drawn  by  the  Administrator 
under  the  Act  and  certain  activities  of  the 
States  with  respect  to  variances  and  exemp- 
tions and  compliance  schedules  developed 
thereunder. 

In  general,  the  judicial  review  provisions 
follow  closely  those  contained  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

CITIZENS  CIVIL  ACTION    (SECTION    144a) 

This  section  authorizes  citizens'  civil  ac- 
tion against  persons  who  are  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  any  requirement  under  this 
title  or  against  the  Administrator  wliere  there 
is  aUeged  his  failure  to  perform  mandatory 
duties  under  this  title. 

Actions  may  not  be  brought  against  a  pub- 
lic water  system  during  the  27  month  period 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  whicn 
this  title  is  enacted. 

Generally,  the  citizen  suit  provisions  of 
this  section  are  similar  to  those  contained 
In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  and  the  Noise  Control 
Act. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS     (SECTION    1450) 

This  section  contains  general  Information 
to  effectuate  the  proper  administration  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 


Importantly,  it  contains  a  prohibition 
against  discharging  or  otherwise  discriminat- 
ing against  any  employee  If  such  employee 
has  involved  himself  in  a  proceeding  under 
this  title,  testifies  or  Is  about  to  testify  in 
any  such  proceeding,  or  assist  or  participate 
or  Is  about  to  arsist  or  participate  In  any 
manner  In  a  proceert'ng  under  this  title.  A 
grievance  procedure  befoie  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  provided. 

Rt'RAL    WATKR    SITRVEY     (SECTION    3) 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  survey  of  rural 
drinking  water  supplies  with  respect  to  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and  avaUablUty.  Such  sxirvey 
siiall  be  coinpleted  within  18  mouths  after 
the  date  of  eiiactment  and  a  final  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  within  six  months. 

BOTTLED    DRn^KING    WATER     (SECTION    4) 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conform 
his  regulations  with  respect  to  bottled  drink- 
ing water  to  those  contained  In  the  National 
Primary  Drinking  Water  Standards  under 
section  1412  of  this  Act,  or  to  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  his  reasons  for  not  making 
aiiy  such  changes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  Ye.=,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment  the 
Senator  is  offering  to  tlie  bill  is,  I  under- 
stand from  a  previous  conference  with 
him— but  I  wish  to  get  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord—an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
v;hen  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  earlier 
and  which  was  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  myself,  and 
I  believe,  five  other  Senators  who  were 
concerned  about  small  States.  As  I  re- 
call it  would  provide  that  no  State  would 
get  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  sum 
of  grants  to  States  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  and  thereby  insui-e  that  small  or  less 
pooulated  States  received  equitable 
treatment.  Is  that  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment includes  the  Stevens  proposal, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  others.  The  require- 
ment is  that  not  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  program  grant  money  be  available 
to  each  State. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But,  does  the  amend- 
ment you  are  offering  also  include  other 
matters? 

Mr.  HART.  It  does.  If  a  fuller  discu.s- 

sion  of  those  is  required 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  Senator.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  complete  frankness  and  integrity  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  has  al- 
ways, in  my  association  with  him,  both 
in  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate,  put 
the  cards  on  the  table  and  been  com- 
pletely frank.  Are  there  any  radical 
changes  resulting  from  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  grateful  as 
I  am  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  kind  remarks,  I  am  now 
compelled  to  say  that  I  am  not  sure  ex- 
actly of  every  name  in  the  House  bill.  I 
am  assured  by  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  that  the  amendment 
which  I  urge  the  Senate  now  to  adopt 
is  consistent  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senaltor.  but  does  reflect  a  useful 
accommodation,  incorporating  much  of 
the  thought,  effort  and  wisdom  that  has 
been  developed  on  the  House  side. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  now  have  before 
me  a  list  of  the  several  changes  included 
in  the  Senator's  amendment,  which  was 
handed  to  me  by  the  committee's  minor- 
ity counsel.  I  say  frankly  that  I  see 
some  that  might  prove  a  danger  when 
tliis  bill  gets  to  the  White  House.  But.  at 
this  time,  I  am  not  going  to  hold  up  con- 
sideration of  our  labor-HEW  conference 
report  by  going  into  extensive  argu- 
ments upon  these  several  changes. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  bill  could  not 
be  passed,  or  that  the  President  will 
veto  it,  but  certainly  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  may  raise  some 
opposition  when  it  gets  to  the  White 
House. 

As  I  hurriedly  glance  over  the  changes 
made  by  this  amendment,  I,  too,  cannot 
see  all  the  cards  in  the  deck.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  sometimes  have  to  legislate 
in  this  manner.  It  Is  a  bill  that  has  been 
pending  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  bill  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  which  is  obvi- 
ously highly  desirable.  It  is  a  bill  that 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  vote  against  be- 
cause of  the  skillful  title— the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act— attached  to  it. 

After  all,  if  one  votes  against  safe 
drinking  water,  it  is  like  voting  against 
home  and  mother.  I  therefore,  shall  not 
be  disposed  at  this  time  to  hold  up  the 
procedure  by  going  into  these  matters. 
I  think  that,  also  playing  with  the 
cards  on  the  table,  one  purpose  of  push- 
ing tiiis  bill  through  like  this— that  is. 
by  simply  amending  Uie  House-passed 
substitute  text  and  returning  it  to  the 
other  body— is  that  if  the  bill  were  de- 
layed too  long,  it  might  be  subject  to  a 
pocket  veto.  And  the  proponents  of  tlie 
bill  want  to  avoid  that  prospect. 
Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  can  understand  that 
attitude.  I  feel  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
veto  of  a  bill,  we  should  have  a  chance 
to  act  upon  it.  It  Is  unfortunate  when  we 
have  pocket  vetoes  at  the  end  of  a 
session. 

I  shall  not  oppose  the  amendment. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  I  should  sound 
the  warning  which  I  stated  earlier. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  did  include  in  the  amendment 
the  provision  for  a  1 -percent  minimum 
on  grants  to  protect  smaller  States  in 
which  I  was  much  interested  on  behalf 
of  my  own  State. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Will   the   Senator 
yield  for  a  half  minute? 
Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  he  has  52 
cards  in  his  deck,  and  there  are  no  jokers 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OVER  THE  THANKSGIV- 
ING HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives on  House  Concuirent  Resolution 
689. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  689,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  November  26, 
1974,  It  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock 
meridian  Tuesday,  December  3,  197'1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  concin-rent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rend  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pace  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1974"  and 
insert:  "1074,  and  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs on  Tuesday,  November  26,  1974,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  December  2,  1974." 

Sec.  2.  Ordered,  That  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  provided 
in  section  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively,  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages,  including  veto 
messages,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  689  >,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 
1974,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  Tuesday,  December  3,  1974.  and 
ihat  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Tuesday. 
No. ember  2C,  1374,  it  stands  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  lie  en  oa  Monday.  December  2 
1074." 

Sec.  2.  Ordered.  That  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  provided 
in  section  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  respectively,  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages,  Including  veto 
messages,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  over  the 
Thanksgiving  Holiday.  1974." 


LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15580)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  Labor-HEW  bill. 


November  26,  197^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Is  this  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
L-abor-HEW  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  it  Is  a  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  30  minutes 
apiece,  and  I  have  a  request  from  one 
Senator  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  time  limitations. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  5  minutes.  We 
each  had  30  minutes,  did  we  not?  I  yield 
5  minut«s  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, then  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  then  resume  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interests  of  proper  procedure,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dom- 
EMici).  That  Is  the  pending  question, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  ver.sion  of  the  bill  contained  a 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  lator- 
HEW  funds  for  abortions  other  than 
those  to  save  the  lives  of  mothers.  This 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  voice  vote, 
after  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  34, 
voted  against  laying  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  conference  committee  on 
the  Labor-HEW  bill  deleted  the  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  use  of  HEW  funds 
for  the  performance  of  abortions.  This  is 
particularly  disappointing  because  the 
chairman  vowed  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
make  every  effort  to  retain  that  pronsion. 
I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
consideration  of  tliis  amendment  was  in 
executive  session.  I  have  heard  that 
there  was  no  vote  on  it,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  chairman  could  describe  for  me  what 
consideration  there  was  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  conference  committee,  in 
making  their  decision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  feels  that  this  matter  does 
not  belong  on  an  appropriation  bill.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant  about 
the  fact  that  It  was  a  legislative  matter, 
on  which  hearings  are  being  and  will  be 
held, 
niey  were  adamant.  We  discussed  it 
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for  many  hours  in  the  executive  .session. 
The  trouble  with  this  whole  bill — we  did 
not  have  too  much  trouble  with  the 
money  items  in  the  bill:  we  agreed  on 
those,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, but  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  in  conference — the  conference  has 
been  going  on  for  6  weeks,  whenever  we 
could  get  together — on  legislative  mat- 
ters in  the  bill.  We  had  the  OSHA.  the 
25  versus  0;  we  had  a  busing  amendment: 
we  had  this  amendment:  we  had  an 
amendment  arguing  about  what  com- 
puters should  be  used  for  social  security, 
which  is  a  legislative  matter. 

We  had  seven  major  legislative  matters, 
and  we  sat  almost  as  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. But  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  House  conferees  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  conferees  wa.s  that  although 
some  were  sympathetic  with  this  amend- 
ment and  some  were  not,  all  of  us  felt 
this  was  a  money  bill  we  were  consider- 
ing. 

I  remember  what  happened.  Senator 
Cotton  and  I  heard  a  lot  of  testimony. 
People  came  up  who  were  very  emo- 
tional on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  We  can 
understand  this.  We  asked  them,  "Wliy 
do  you  come  here?  Why  do  you  not  go 
to  Uie  legislative  committee?" 

Both  sides  said,  "We  could  not  get 
anywhere  with  the  legislative  committee 
on  either  view."  This  is  vei-y  strange.  I 
think  they  used  the  plea.  "This  is  the  only 
way  we  have  to  move."  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  himself  said  that  at 
one  time. 

So  we  went  to  conference,  and  we  spent 
more  time  on  this  amendment  than  we 
did  on  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  tried  hard  to 
sustain  the  Senate  position  in  conference. 
So  did  Senator  Cotton,  although  we  both 
agreed  that  it  hardly  belonged  on  an 
appropriation  bill.  But  we  tried  to  sustain 
it.  We  would  never  have  had  a  bill  if  we 
did  not  compromise,  we  would  have  had 
a  continuing  resolution,  if  we  had  per- 
sisted. 

This  is  my  best  analysis  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  our  colleague  from  Oklahoma  is 
somewhat  disappointed  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  included  in  the  conference 
report,  but  I  am  refreshed  by  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report,  which  reads: 

A  majority  of  the  Conferees  strongly  sup- 
port the  apparent  Intent  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  \ise  of  public 
funds  to  pay  for  or  encourage  abortions. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  persuaded  that  an  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  is  an  improper 
vehicle  for  such  a  controversial  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  provision. 

I  assure  tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  in  the  future  we  sliall  pursue  this 
matter  in  regular  form.  I  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  conference  on  this 
strong  statement  of  their  concern. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Bartlett  amendment  from 
the  Labor-HEW  bill  raises  a  number  of 
serious  matters  that  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  political  system.  On  September  17, 
1974,   the   Senate   passed   the   Bartlett 


amendment  by  a  margin  of  50  to  34 
votes,  not  counting  those  Members  ab- 
sent who  were  recorded  as  favoring  the 
amendment.  Since  that  time,  various  in- 
terests which  are  outside  of  the  Congress 
and  are  not  responsible  to  the  people  of 
tills  Nation  for  their  actions,  have  at- 
tempted to  defeat  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment through  their  offices  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  actions  are  to  be 
viewed  with  distrust  and  alarm. 

Within  a  week  after  we  passed  the 
Bartlett  amendm.ent,  an  unsigned  mem- 
orandum from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, which  implicitly  suggests  that  the 
Bartlett  amendment  should  be  rejected 
on  economic  grounds.  Viewing  the  Bart- 
lett amendment  from  the  per.spective  of 
the  cash  register,  the  HEW  memoran- 
dum pu.shes  aside  the  vital  question  of 
morality  and  makes  the  observation 
that — 

Medicaid  Is  currently  finpnclng  between 
222.000  and  278.000  abortions  annually  at  a 
cost  of  $40  to  $50  million.  For  each  preg- 
nancy among  Medicaid  eleglble  women  that 
is  brovjght  to  term,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
first  year  costs  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  maternity  and  pediatric  care 
and  public  assistance  is  approximately  $2,200. 

By  this  manner  of  reasoning,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
increase  the  number  of  abortions  and 
encourage  more  young  mothers  to  kill 
their  unborn  all  in  the  name  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar.  This  anitque  philosophy 
of  placing  financial  considerations  above 
the  humane,  Mr.  President,  was  rejected 
by  this  Nation  years  ago,  and  I  submit 
to  you  that  the  concept  of  ethics  upon 
which  this  memorandum  is  based  is 
repugnant  to  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  is  es- 
tablished. V/e  are  in  favor  of  a  free  econ- 
omy, but  we  are  also  in  favor  of  a 
humane  economy.  We  went  to  war  in 
1942  to  defend  these  beliefs  and  we  must 
wage  war  now  against  a  bankrupt  sys- 
tem of  human  values  that  is  rapidly 
sending  more  and  more  of  our  future 
generation  down  to  a  dusty,  anonymous 
grave.  Is  life  so  cheap  in  this  countrj' 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  bring 
children  into  this  world?  I  do  not  believe 
it,  Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  else  in  this  Chamber  believes  it. 

Nor  am  I  persuaded  by  the  legal  mem- 
orandum that  our  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  coiiference  committee  that  was  cal- 
culated to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment on  November  20.  in  response  to  this 
second  memorandum,  the  legal  brief 
against  the  Bartlett  amendment  presents 
not  only  a  biased  case  against  the  Bart- 
lett amendment,  but  an  inconect  one  at 
that.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  of  November  20, 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  tliese  remarks. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  by  the  reasoning 
that  is  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill.  Straining  ereduhty,  reaching  for 
every  straw  in  the  wind  that  HEW  and 


the  Congressional  Research  Service  have 
blown  through  the  Halls  of  Congress,  the 
conference  report  states  that — 

Although  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
strongly  support  the  apparent  Intent  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  pay  for  or  encourage  abor- 
tions, that  they  are  nevertheless  persuaded 
that  an  annual  appropriation  bill  Is  an  im- 
proper vehicle  for  such  a  controversial  and 
far-reaching  legislative  prox-lsion  whose  im- 
plications and  ramifications  are  not  clear, 
whose  constitutionality  has  been  challeneed, 
aud  on  which  no  hearings  have  been  held. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  kind 
of  an  argument  was  offered  against  the 
Bartlett  amendment  and  rejected  during 
full,  open,  and  frank  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time,  it  v.'as  pointed  out — 
and  I  shall  say  it  again — that  the  mere 
deletion  of  categories  of  funding  is  not 
substantive  legislation;  otherwise  we 
would  be  unable  to  place  any  limitations 
in  any  appropriations  bill. 

Ignoring  these  considerations,  and 
bowing  to  the  lawmakers  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  a  minority  of  legislators 
meeting  behind  closed  doors  in  executive 
session  have  attempted  to  contravene 
the  majority  will  of  the  Senate. 

I  oppose  this  defiant  disregard  for  the 
democratic  process,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  conference  report 
and  thereby  defend  tiie  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  th3 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
tlie  statements  of  the  chairman  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I. 
too,  favored  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  perform  abortions. 
I,  too.  agreed  with  the  chairman  and  the 
other  Members  that  the  appropriation 
bill  was  not  the  place  to  handle  this 
matter.  It  should  and  must  be  handled  by 
legislative  committees  aiid  thrashed  out 
by  them. 

The  words  of  the  report  as  just  read 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  note, 
do  emphasize  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees— I  think  it  was  true  that  it  was  a 
majority  of  the  conferees,  both  those  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  those  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate — favored  this  prohibi  - 
tion,  but  did  not  feel  that  it  was  properly 
a  part  of  an  appropriation  bill. 

If  we  keep  on,  we  will  be  doing  all  our 
legislative  business  in  Senate  appropria- 
tion bills. 

I  was  particularly  interested  myself 
because  in  my  own  State  our  department 
of  welfare  backed,  I  believe,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, is  seeking  to  put  a  rule  and  seek- 
ing to  put  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  wel- 
fare funds,  to  pay  for  abortions. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  stout  and  determined 
leadership  in  this  matter,  and  I  assure 
him  that  we  did  not  sell  him  down  the 
river;  that  this  was  a  situation  that  we 
had  to  confront.  If  we  opened  the  flood- 
gates, as  the  chairman  has  saiu,  there 
were  half  a  dozen  other  purely  legislative 
proposals  that  we  would  be  fighting  out 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  support  that  the 
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Senator  from  New  Hampshire  gives  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  also  appreciate 
the  support  tliat  the  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees have  indicated  for  the  amendment. 
But,  and  I  quote  now  from  the  rejaort: 
A  majority  of  the  Conferees  Ptrongly  sup- 
port the  apparent  Intent  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  pay  for  or  encourage  abortions. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  persuaded  that  an 
annual  appropriation  bill  is  an  Improper 
vehicle  for  such  a  controversial  and  far- 
reaching  legislative  provision  whose  Implica- 
tions and  ramifications  are  not  clear,  whose 
constitutionality  has  been  challenged  and  on 
which  no  hearings  have  been  held. 

Obviouslj',  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  this  conference  committee  report  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  use  millions  of  dollars  in  tax- 
payers' money  to  pay  for  aborting  the 
unborn  child  of  the  poor.  In  1973,  HEW 
paid  out  approximately  $50  million  for 
over  250,000  abortions.  I  assume  that 
HEW  would  spend  at  least  that  much 
money  and  will  pay  for  at  least  that 
many  more  abortions  during  this  fiscal 
year  as  a  result  of  this  conference  report, 
and  the  action  that  will  be  forthcoming 
by  this  body  very  shortly. 

Further,  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
rationalization  or,  more  appropriately,  I 
would  call  it  the  copout,  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  would  ask  for  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  or  the  ranking  member.  First, 
the  report  says  that  this  appropriation 
bill  is  an  inappropriate  vehicle  for  the 
amendment.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  just  reiterated  that 
a  moment  ago.  But  I  ask  both  Senators 
is  there  any  more  appropriate  place  to  cut 
off  HEW  funds  than  in  an  HEW  appro- 
priations bill? 

Additionally,  the  conference  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  OSHA  legislation 
with  almost  identical  language  to  that 
amendment,  and  I  quote: 

That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  require  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  from  employ- 
ers or  ten  or  fewer  employees  and  such  ex- 
clusion shall  be  governed  by  the  current 
rules  and  rcg\Uatlons  In  CPR  Title  29,  Chap- 
ter XVII,  Part   1904.15. 

I  ask  tlie  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  if  this  provision  is  any  less  legis- 
lative than  the  one  the  conference  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  a  moment,  may  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  that  there 
is  a  real  distinction  between  the  two  be- 
cause the  action  in  regard  to  the  keeping 
of  records  had  to  do  with  the  internal 
bookkeeping  of  that  department  and  was 
stjictly  to  save  the  useless  expenditure 
of  considerable  sums  of  money  In  cases 
where  they  were  not  necessary. 

On  the  matter  of  the  abortion  provi- 
sion, it  was  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  set- 
tling the  question  because  it  will  only  last 
for  a  year.  It  only  affects  the  money  in 
this  particular  bill.  This  is  just  a.n  an- 
nual appropriation.  Had  it  been  adopted 
and  had  it  been  approved,  not  only  is 
there  some  question,  I  think,  about  the 
possibility  of  its  constitutionality,  but  it 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1975, 


and  then  we  have  to  fight  the  battle  evei-y 
year  on  every  appropriation  biU. 

The  way  to  deal  with  this  abortion 
matter  where  the  States  do  not — and  I 
think  my  State  is  trying  to  deal  with  it — 
is  to  nail  it  down  and  make  it  permanent 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment. To  do  this  we  must  handle  it  in  a 
legislative  bill  so  that  it  will  be  perma- 
nent unless  Congress  revises  it.  To  try 
to  handle  this  on  an  appropriation  bill 
would  be  just  a  temporary  expedient  at 
best. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  I  agree  that  Uie  provision  to 
exempt  funds  from  HEW  in  funding 
abortions  would  last  for  1  year.  But  that 
was  not  the  reason  that  was  given  in 
the  report.  I  do  say  that  tlic  reason  given 
in  the  report  as  No.  I  was  that  it  was 
inappropriate  and,  I  think,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conference  committee 
was  identical  because  it  cut  off  f imds  for 
OSHA  in  certain  cases. 

Now,  next,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
constitutionality  that  I  think  the  Senator 
mentioned,  which  is  also  In  the  report, 
and  which  I  read.  Mr.  President,  this 
argument  was  raised  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  this 
body. 

Last,  and  eoually  as  weak  as  the  other 
arguments,  the  report  suggests  that  be- 
cause no  hearings  were  held — and  I 
would  appreciate  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion and  that  of  the  ranking  member — 
that  this  amendment  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  shocking 
things  that  came  out  of  the  floor  debate 
on  the  amendment  was  the  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  a  hearing  held  on 
the  funding  of  abortions.  We  are  spend- 
ing $50  million  a  year  on  abortions,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  hearing.  So,  obvi- 
ously, the  conference  determined,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  there  had  been  no  hear- 
ings then,  when  in  doubt,  spend. 

It  will  bp  recalled  that  this  came  out 
on  the  floor  discus.-iion  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  I  asked  that  hearings  be 
held  so  that  the  consideration  could  be 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  abortions 
should  be  funded,  and  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  it,  but  the  chairman  did  not 
see  fit  to  setting  it  aside  until  such  time 
as  hearings  could  be  held. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  hearings. 
We  heard  a  lot  of  witnesses  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  I  recall  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  before  he  said  he  had 
never  had  hearings. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  very  unfair.  We  listened  to  all  kinds  of 
people  on  this  abortion  matter.  What 
we  did  not  do  is  hold  hearings  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  I  remember  the 
Senator  correctly 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  Is  he  should  amend  a  leg- 
islative act,  this  is  what  Is  causing  the 
trouble. 

We  had  hearings.  We  Imd  people  come 
to  us,  and  one  time  they  caused  a  stir 
because  we  did  not  hear  them  all  on  one 


afternoon  and  had  to  put  some  of  them 
over  to  the  next  day.  They  were  there 
all  through  the  hearings.  So  do  not  stand 
up  and  say  anybody  refused  to  have 
hearings  on  this  matter.  We  heard  from 
them  all,  all  that  came  here. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  I  am  saying  is, 
I  would  like  to  say  it  so  that  the  Senator 
can  hear  it  and  if  he  wants  to  refute, 
fine.  I  am  saying  the  Senator  said  when 
v/e  discussed  this  before,  "We  did  not 
lia\e  hearings  on  abortions  in  connection 
vith  the  HEW  funds." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  not  hold  de- 
partmental hearings — but  the  record 
contains  HEW's  views. 

We  heard  all  public  witnesses.  We 
heard  witnesses  galore  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  Senator 
had  hearings  on  another  aspect  of  this,  if 
I  remember  what  he  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  the  Senator 
should  have  been  up  to  our  hearings. 
Where  was  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  quoting  what 
the  Senator  told  me  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  was 
not  there.  We  had  hearings  on  the 
Issue — not  the  Bartlett  amendment.  We 
had  a  rumpus  up  there  for  2  days,  people 
on  both  sides  of  this,  and  we  kept  say- 
ing. "You  ought  to  be  up  before  the  leg- 
islative committees." 

Now,  do  not  stand  up  on  the  floor  and 
say  that  anybody  said  we  did  not  have 
any  hearings.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  All  right.  If  the  Sen- 
ator had  hearings  Jn  abortions,  then 
why  would  they  put  in  the  conference 
committee  report  that  hearings  had  not 
been  held  and  that  they  should  be  held 
so  that  this  amendment  could  be  con- 
sidered? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  we  are  not  a 

legislative  committee 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, refer  the  Senator  to  his  statement. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  said  hearings 
should  be  held  before  the  appropriate 
committee,  that  is  what  W3  said.  Do  not 
stand  up  and  say  that  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WeU,  if  what  I  said 
is  incorrect,  I  will  correct  the  record 
and  thoroughly  apologize. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  correct  the  record:  the  Sen- 
ator may  be  interpreting  it  wrong. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  record  I  am  making  right  now,  but 
I  will  look  at  the  record  and  if  it  is  not 
the  way  the  Senator  says,  I  will  bring  it 
to  the  Senator's  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  naturally  am  in  favor 
of  hearings  because  I  suggested  that  we 
have  them  on  this  subject  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  hearings  on  this  matter 
early  next  year,  if  that  is  the  request  and 
suggestion  of  the  conference  committee. 
I  would  like  to  put  my  colleagues  on 
notice  that  I  will  introduce  this  same 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriate authorization  bill  for  labor, 
HEW,  or  as  a  bill,  and  would  ask  for 
hearings,  that  they  be  held,  and  would  be 
happy  to  participate  in  those  hearings. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wiU  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  having  legislative  hearings  and 
I  will  go  and  help  testify,  but  they  should 
hear  this  matter.  What  is  the  Senator 
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talking  about  an  appropriations  bill  for? 
We  will  hear  all  these  witnesses  again  on 
this  issue,  unless  it  is  resolved  by  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  I  said  "appropria- 
tion.'^," I  did  not  mean  to.  I  thought  I  said 
•authorization."  I  am  trying  to  follow 
the  dictates. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  I  am  incor- 
rect, so  we  are  both  even. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  we  will  find  out 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  and.  cer- 
tainly, if  I  was  wrong,  I  apologize,  and  I 
will  correct  my  record  that  I  am  making 
here  now. 

But  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  intend  to  vote  no  on  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  committee  report,  if  I 
have  the  opportunity.  I  may  be  in  the 
chair. 

I  also  intend  to  vote  "no,"  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  conference  committee 
report. 

Passage  of  this  report  means  the  tak- 
ing of  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unborn  children  of  the  poor  and  my  con- 
science will  not  let  me  cast  a  vote  to  con- 
tinue spending  the  taxpayer's  money  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  1  minute  simply  to  say  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  covered  this 
bill  in  his  statement  very  thoroughly. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  bill.  We 
have  tried  to  deal  with  it  in  a  restrained 
manner,  but  I  think  we  have  been  just 
as  generous  as  we  could  be  for  the  very 
many  fine  and  important  programs  in 
the  field  of  health,  the  field  of  education, 
and,  as  fai-  as  we  were  able,  in  the  field 
of  welfare. 

Now,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
ment about  whether  we  were  within  the 
budget  or  exceeded  the  budget,  and  that 
all  depended  on  whether  or  not  we  had 
made  a  proper  or  accurate  prognostica- 
tion of  how  much  money  we  would  have 
to  pay  the  States  for  welfare. 

We  could  only  guess  at  that,  and  that 
was  going  to  be  the  ground  on  which  we 
would  have,  once  more,  as  we  have  had 
year  after  year,  a  Presidential  veto, 
which  we  wished  to  avoid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  I  am  vei-y  much  in  favor 
of  this  conference  report.  If  I  am  not 
here  to  vote  on  it,  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
it.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord will  so  show. 

"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Member  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Michel,  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest — later  it  was  carefully 
refined  by  all  of  us — the  language  in  the 
bill  which  calls  for  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  report  sometime  early  next  January 
from  the  Comptroller  General.  He  will 
report  as  to  the  probable  accuracy  of  our 
estimate  of  what  will  be  required  for 
public  assistance,  an  obligation  that  we 
have  no  control  over  and  that  we  can 
only  estimate.  There  is  also  a  provision 
that,  iia  the  meantime,  the  President 
could  defer  enough  money  in  the  bill 
to  offset  any  unanticipated  welfare  in- 
crease, but  he  would  consult  with  us, 
with  the  committee,  with  the  Congress, 


on  any  deferrals  and  on  any  action  he 
proposed. 

Now,  by  doing  that,  we  have  a  good 
bill  and  for  the  first  time  a  bill  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
information  from  the  White  House,  that 
the  President  will  sign.  So  we  will  not  be 
using  a  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
not  adopted,  on  the  very  important  work 
under  this  bill  and  in  the  Department 
of  HEW. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington, 
should  be  congratulated  and  commended 
because  of  the  care  in  which  he  con- 
ducted this  whole  matter  which  has  been 
a  most  discouraging  thing  through  the 
years. 

He  has  had  to  sustain  veto  after  veto 
and  pass  another  bill,  act  imder  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  his  refinement  of 
the  language  suggested  by  the  Congress- 
man from  Illinois  made  this.  I  think,  a 
very  safe  and  logical  solution  of  the 
problem  without  cutting  unnecessarily 
into  the  vital  programs  in  the  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  it.  Again, 
I  thank  him  for  his  kind  words  to  me. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  imder  his 
leadership  all  these  years  and  he  never 
did  a  better  job  than  he  did  this  year 
with  this  bill. 

It  is  a  good  conference  report  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  this  report  and 
also  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the 
chairman. 

For  one,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  all  other  colleagues  in  compli- 
menting both  our  chairman,  Senator 
MAGNUSON,  and  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  Cotton,  on  the  enormous  job 
they  did.  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  out- 
standing one  for  us  all.  We  have  been 
over  this  ground  before,  and  I  repeat  it 
again. 

Second,  before  I  deal  with  one  or  two 
specific  matters.  I  would  Uke  especially  to 
commend  these  two  gentlemen  who  led 
the  conference  and  the  conferees  for  the 
disposition  of  matters  relating  to  man- 
power training  and  employment,  at  a 
critical  time  like  this  to  have  carried  so 
many  points  as  well  as  they  did  in  favor 
of  more  public  service  jobs,  better  con- 
ditions to  deal  with  the  unemployment 
situation  in  respect  of  training,  includ- 
ing some  money  for  particular  programs 
which  many  of  us  place  very  high,  like 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers,  the  jobs  for  progress,  the  ex- 
offenders  and  bilingual  program  and  the 
job  corps,  was  a  very  fine  job  for  all  of  us, 
Indeed,  and  I  congratulate  them  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  the  action  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference with  respect  to  provisions  for 
programs  imder  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

For  that  act.  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes $2,400,000,000.  or  $50,000,000  be- 
low the  House  allowance  of  $2,450,000,000 
and  $75,000,000  above  tlie  Senate  allow- 
ance of  $2,325,000,000. 

The  conference  bill  will  provide  the 
following  basic  amounts: 

Title  I — $1,580,000,000.  for  job  train- 
ing and  transitional  public  service  em- 


ployment programs  conducted  by  some 
400  State  and  local  governmental  prime 
sponsors.  The  House  had  $1,680,000,000; 
the  Senate  had  $1,505,000,000. 

Title  n— $400,000,000,  for  public  em- 
ployment programs  in  areas  of  "sub- 
stantial unemployment,"  that  in  areas 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  6.5  per- 
cent or  more  for  3  consecutive  months. 
This  amount  could  create  approximately 
57,100  pubUc  service  jobs.  The  House  had 
$350,000,000;  the  Senate  had  $400,000,- 
000. 

Title  III — $420,000,000,  special  Fed- 
eral activities — SMch.  as  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers,  OIC;  Jobs  for 
Progress,  SER;  ex-offenders  and  bilin- 
gual programs;  and  IV — Job  Corps.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  had  $420,000,000. 

Actually  the  Senate  amount  for  title  I 
of  $1,505,000,000  and  $420,000,000  for 
titles  ni  and  TV.  represented  increases 
from  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees recommendations  for  those  au- 
thorities; Senator  Kennedy  and  I  had 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
House  amouuts  in  each  case,  but  settled 
with  the  committee  on  half  the  total  ad- 
ditional amount  we  had  sought — $175 
million  out  of  $350  million.  Of  the  $175 
million  we  added,  $155  million  was  ap- 
plied to  title  I  and  $20  milUon  to  titles 
III  and  IV. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  House  prevail  on  title 
I.  I  am  pleased  that  through  our  efforts, 
the  gap  was  narrowed,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  of  conference  for  the  re- 
suit,  which  is  closer  to  the  House  amount 
than  to  the  Senate's. 

These  will  be  very  important  fimds 
in  insuring  the  Implementation  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  which  is  in  its  first  full 
year  of  operation. 

However,  with  imemployment  in  Octo- 
ber at  a  rate  of  6.2  percent — now  over 
the  threshold  level — much  stronger  ef- 
forts are  needed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  discussions  are 
now  imderway  with  the  administration 
toward  the  objective  of  enactment  of  a 
new  "stand-by"  authority  before  v.e 
leave  this  December  to  greatly  increase 
public  service  emplo>Tnent  opportunities 
as  well  as  imemployment  benefits. 

The  three  bills  under  consideration 
are: 

S.  2993,  the  Emergency  Energy  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974,  which 
I  introduced  with  14  cosponsors.  to  pro- 
vide $4  billion  for  the  creation  of  ap- 
proximately 500,000  to  600,000  public 
service  jobs  should  unemployment  na- 
tionally be  6  percent  or  more  for  3  con- 
secutive months. 

S.  4079,  the  Emergency  Public  Serxice 
Emploj-ment  Act  of  1974,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Nelson,  myself,  and  two  others 
which  would  pro-vide  a  total  of  $4  billion 
for  approximately  500,000  to  600,000  pub- 
lic service  jobs  triggered  as  follows:  $500 
million  at  4.5  percent  national  unem- 
ployment; $500  million  at  5  percent;  $1 
billion  at  5.5  percent;  and  $2  billion  at 
6  percent;  in  each  case,  an  average  for 
3  consecutive  months. 

S.  4129.  the  National  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974 — the  administra- 
tions   proposal — introduced    by    Sena- 
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tor  Taft  and  tliree  others,  which  would 
establish  a  special  unemployment  assist- 
ance program,  and  a  "community  im- 
provement" program  for  approximately 
370.000  public  service  jobs — the  latter 
with  an  authorization  of  $2.25  billion 
triggered  as  follows:  $500  million  at  6 
percent;  $750  million  at  6.5  percent,  and 
$1  billion  at  7  percent. 

We  have  had  already  three  hearings  on 
these  measures. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  mark- 
up in  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Poverty,  and  Migratoi-y  Labor  as  early 
as  next  week,  and  that  a  meaningful 
provision  will  be  made  before  the  close 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  even  as  we  press  for 
new  legislation  to  deal  with  mounting  un- 
employment, I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  Mr. 
Macnuson;  the  ranking  Republican, 
Senator  Cotton,  and  the  other  Senate 
conferees  for  thi.s  result. 

The  two  points  that  I  wish  to  rai.'ie 
are  these:  First,  with  respect  to  the 
striking  out — and  Senator  Pell  is  on  the 
floor — of  a  particular  provision  respect- 
ing constitutional  rights,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  manager's  report  at  page 
20  and  relates  to  amendment  No.  97. 

The  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  manager,  because  I  believe  it  is  very 
important,  relates  to  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  read  as  follows: 

No  provision  or  prohibition  in  this  Act 
shall  prohibit  the  Implementation  of  rights 
gviaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Obviously,  that  is  a  precatory  state- 
ment. It  really  is  not  necessary.  Yet  when 
it  Is  included  and  you  strike  it  out,  there 
may  be  an  Implication  drawn  which  was 
not  intended  by  the  conferees. 

Question,  therefore:  Did  the  conferees 
strike  out  the  above  language  simply  be- 
cause it  is  unnecessary  and  surplusage? 
That  seems  to  be  the  obvious  i-eason 
since  the  basic  and  overarching  law  of 
our  country  is  that  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  are  superior  to  any 
other  law  and  camiot  be  abridged  by  a 
law. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  judgment  or  was 
there  some  substantive  reason  for  the 
strikeout? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  insisted 
that  this  was  redundant:  that  it  was  not 
necessary.  We  were  having  enough 
trouble  with  legislation  without  trying 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  We  do  not 
think  we  could  have  done  that  anyway. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much  and  I  am  glad  he  agrees  with  my 
interpretation  in  this  matter. 

The  other  thing  relates  to  a  particu- 
lar matter  of  my  own  in  New  York,  which 
I  would  like  to  lay  before  the  conferees, 
first  stating  that  the  provision  here  in 
the  conference  report  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  is  unequivocal.  It  does 
not  have  any  reservations  or  change  laws 
of  any  kind. 

It  is  contained  at  page  10,  lines  22  to  25 
of  the  bill. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  advised  by  Colimibia 
University,  under  the  hand  of  the  vice 
president  for  health  sciences,  that  a 
cancer  research  center  which  they  are 
building  at  a  cost  of  $32  million  with  the 


Federal  Govenunent  contribution  at  the 
funding  level  of  $5,890,000,  which  comes 
out  of  funds  for  fiscal  1975,  is  being  re- 
sisted In  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  has  laid  down  some  funda- 
mental restriction  about  construction. 

This  goes  right  to  the  impoundment 
controversy  in  which  the  courts  have 
generally  held  with  us,  and  in  which  our 
new  budget  control  bill  requires  rescis- 
sions rather  than  impoundments  if  there 
is  any  particular  item. 

All  tliat  I  wanted  to  know  is  that  the 
conferees  had  no  intention  whatever  in 
affecting  the  law  upon  this  subject  in 
any  part  of  the  work  which  they  did. 
Does  the  law  stand  exactly  as  it  is? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  law  does  stand 
exactly  as  it  is. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  what  is  bother- 
ing us  now  is  just  today  we  received  a 
rescission  message  from  the  President 
taking  $39  million  out  of  the  $600  million. 
That  is  our  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  we  would  have  to 
pass  that.  It  Is  not  effective  until  we  do. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  We  can  reject 
it  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  am  making. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  not  touched 
that  power  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  wish  to  reassure 
myself  that  by  putting  up  $26  million 
themselves  they  are  not  fouled  up  by 
something  that  they  had  no  notice  of 
whatsoever. 

The  law  extending  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  provides  Public  Law  93-352,  at 
pertinent  part  thereof  the  authority, 
and  I  quote: 

To  award  grants  for  new  construction  as 
well  as  alterations  and  renovations  for  im- 
provement of  basic  research  l.-vboratory  facil- 
ities. Including  those  related  to  blohaznrd 
control,  as  deemed  necessary  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program. 

The  approved  grant  clearly  meets  such 
criteria  and  any  failure  to  proceed  with 
fimding  I  believe  violates  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law.  I  would  urge  OMB  to 
reconsider  its  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Marks,  vice  president  for  health 
science,  Columbia  University  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  thoughtfully  articu- 
lates the  concerns  I  have  expressed,  be 
print«d  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Columbia  University, 
Neic  York,  N.Y.,  November  4.  1974. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  am  writing  In 
follow-up  to  conversations  which  both  Dr. 
William  McGill,  President  of  Columbia  Unl- 
verwlty,  and  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Cutler  in  ref- 
erence to  the  construction  grant  application 
for  the  Cancer  Research  Center  at  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. (The  reference  number  for  this  grant 
is  1-C06-CA16604-01).  On  October  15,  1974, 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  Informing  us  that  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  at  its  October  1974 
meeting,  recommended  approval  of  our  con- 


struction grant  application  at  the  funding 
level  of  $5,890,095.  The  grant  will  be  sup. 
ported  from  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which 
have  yet  to  be  allocated. 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  for  this 
approved  project.  The  Cancer  Research  Cen- 
ter Research  Laboratories,  for  which  these 
construction  funds  are  approved,  will  occupy 
the  upper  buildings  of  the  Avigustus  Long 
Library-Health  Sciences  Center,  which  Is  be- 
ing constructed  at  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical  Center.  The  Trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia University  have  committed  to  the 
construction  of  this  new  facility,  the  total 
cost  of  which  somewhat  exceeds  $32  million, 
to  provide  the  vitally  needed  facilities  for 
health  professional  education  In  the  lower 
building,  and  the  research  laboratories  of 
the  Cancer  Research  Center  in  the  upper 
building  of  this  structure.  The  buUding  costs 
are  estimated  on  bases  of  agreements  which 
expire  on  or  about  December  15.  1974.  This 
is  what  Is  presenting  us  with  the  current 
problem.  If  the  awarded  construction  grant 
for  the  Cancer  Research  Center  Research 
Laboratories  Is  not  fiuided  on  or  shortly 
after  January  1,  1975.  we  will  be  forced  to 
renegotiate  our  construction  contract.  This 
will  lead  to  marked  increases  in  cost  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  present  contracts  ware 
negotiated  prior  to  the  energy  crLsIs  and 
the  particularly  sharp  rises  In  construction 
costs  of  the  past  18  months.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  that  If  we  cannot  go  forward  with 
the  present  construction  schedule,  the  re- 
negotiated contracts  may  be  at  a  cost  level 
which  will  force  significant  curtailments  in 
the  program  for  the  Cancer  Rese.irch  Cent?r, 
and  jeopardize  the  entire  effort  to  which  the 
University  Is  committed  and  for  which  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  has  approved 
funding. 

We,  therefore,  respectfullv  request  "our 
help  In  the  following  specific  matters.  First, 
with  respect  to  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  there  are  two  aspects  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill  which  are  of  concern.  The 
language  in  the  President's  budget  limits 
funding  authority  for  construction  to  alter- 
ation and  modernization.  It  is  clear  that 
the  National  Cancer  Act  as  revised  in  1974 
in  Section  410(9)  states  that  the  govern- 
ment is  "to  award  grants  for  new  construc- 
tion" Accordingly,  the  President's  Budget 
language  appears  to  be  in  conflict  with  that 
of  the  National  Cancer  Act  as  revised.  This 
dichotomy  In  language  should  be  resolved, 
and,  hopefully.  In  favor  of  the  language  of 
the  National  Cancer  Act,  which  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  and,  we  believe.  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  Country.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
1975  for  HEW  has  not  been  reported  out  of 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Committee. 
Any  action  on  your  part  which  could  facili- 
tate the  reporting  out  of  this  bill  and  its 
pas-sage  would   be   extremely   important. 

Secondly,  speciflcally  with  respect  to  the 
construction  grant  award  for  the  Cancer  Re- 
searrh  Center  Laboratories  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  we  have  been 
Informed  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
is  of  the  opinion  that  our  construction  pro- 
gram qualifies  under  the  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare manual  set  for  defining  funding  eligible 
under  alterations  and  renovation.  This  Is 
because  we  are  taking  existing  space,  that 
Is  seven  floors  of  the  upper  building  of  the 
newly  constructed  Health  Sciences  Center, 
and  developing  It  into  meaningful  Cancer 
Research  Center  laboratories.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  asked  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  concur  with  the 
NCI  recommendation  that  our  construction 
be  eligible  for  funding  under  alterations  and 
renovations.  Tills  Is  Important,  because  If 
Indeed    the    language    In    the    President's 
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budget  prevails,  our  program  would  still  be 
eligible  for  funding  once  the  appropriate  ap- 
propriation for  HEW  has  been  made. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  con- 
tinued efforts  on  behalf  of  our  State  and 
your  concern  and  effective  leadership  with 
respect  to  Issues  related  to  health. 
With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Marks,  MJ3., 
Vice  President  for  Health  Sciences. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
congratulate  my  colleagues,  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  this  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  disappointment  that  the 
Senate  conjferees  did  not  go  along  with 
an  amendment  to  that  provision  in  the 
House  bill  that  granted  the  small  busi- 
nessman's exemption  to  the  OSHA  law. 

I  read  the  account  in  the  local  paper. 
It  states  that  this  exemption,  employers 
of  25  or  fewer  employees,  would  involve 
some  90  percent  of  all  employees.  The 
choice  before  Congress  v  as  not  25  or 
nothing. 

The  Senate  has  acted  in  the  field  a 
number  of  times.  Something  over  a  year 
ago  the  Senate  passed  an  exemption  for 
seven  employees.  The  reason  it  never 
became  law  was  that  the  bill  was  vetoed, 
and  I  think  we  went  on  with  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

When  this  particular  appropriation 
was  up  last  year,  several  amendments 
were  considered,  and  a  near  majority  of 
the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  such 
exemption. 

I  believe  it  was  incumbent  oii  the  con- 
ferees to  yield  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  and  provide  a  small  busi- 
nessman's exemption.  Any  exemption 
would  have  been  worthwhile. 

There  has  been  an  inclination  to 
ridicule  an  exemption  of  three  employees. 
But  it  would  have  taken  out  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  l.iw  those  small 
businesses  where  there  is  no  one  working 
there  except  for  the  boss  and  probably 
members  of  his  own  family. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  contention 
that  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
are  interested  in  safety  are  bureau- 
crats in  Washington.  Every  employee  is 
interested,  and  so  is  every  employer. 

If  you  have  a  small  business  where  a 
man  runs  it  and  he  has  one  employee  and 
that  employee  happens  to  be  his  son,  I 
believe  that  that  employer  is  going  to 
be  more  interested  in  safety  than  any 
other  employer  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause his  whole  payroll  is  very  near  and 
dear  to  him. 

What  we  are  doing  is  saying  that  the 
Government  in  Washington  has  the  com- 
petence to  police  every  small  business  at 
the  crossroads.  It  cannot  be  done.  They 
cannot  secure  that  many  competent 
investigators. 

We  have  had  hearing  after  hearing 
before  the  legislative  committee  pointing 
out  the  harshness,  the  injustice,  the 
stupidity,  and  the  harassment  involved 
in  reference  to  this  law. 

As  we  concluded  our  hearings,  after 
bringing  witnesses  many  hundreds  of 
miles  to  tell  their  stoi-y,  they  are  thanked 
for  their  helpful  information,  and  then 
nothing  happens. 


I  hope  the  Senate  conferees  will  not 
take  the  position  that  they  had  difficulty 
with  the  House  in  getting  the  House  to 
take  their  own  amendment. 

This  Senate  had  gone  on  record  In  a 
previous  bill  with  an  exemption  of  seven. 
I  am  not  contending  that  they  should 
have  gone  along  with  the  25.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  what  has  been  done  is  unfair 
to  the  small  business  operators  over  the 
country.  I  know  it  cannot  be  changed 
now,  but  let  the  record  stana  that  this 
Congress  does  not  care  at  all  about  that 
great  army  of  small  business  operators 
v.ho,  after  all,  transact  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  who  do  not  have 
big  departments,  the  staffs,  and  the  law- 
yers so  that  they  can  comply  with  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

And  let  it  stand  that  there  are  people 
who  believe  that  an  all-knowing,  all- 
wise  Federal  Government  has  to  police 
every  business  with  one  or  two  employees. 

It  is  ridiculous.  Let  somebody  else  de- 
fend the  record;  I  cannot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  one  moment  on 
that  point.  I  voted  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  felt  that  there  should 
be  an  exemption  of  at  least  three  em- 
ployees. 

However,  let  me  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  this:  In  the  first  place,  we 
did  carefully  separate  the  people  who 
are  going  to  do  the  inspecting  from  tlie 
people  who  are  going  to  levy  the  penalty. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  legislative  history — it  was 
my  understanding,  and  perhaps  I  was 
remiss;  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  in 
th3  report — that  the  idea  is  this,  and  it 
was  advanced  as  a  compromise,  I  behove, 
by  one  of  the  House  conferees:  that  we 
relieve  these  small  businesses  from  this 
burden  of  writing  reports  and  reports 
and  reports,  studying  all  these  reams  of 
literature  about  the  rules;  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  in  the 
cr.se  of  the  small  business  with  few  em- 
ployees, unless  fatalities  occurred  or  seri- 
ous accidents  that  would  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  enforcers  to  carelessness 
in  that  particular  business,  they  would 
not  have  to  be,  nor  would  they  have 
need  for,  traveling  aroimd  inspecting  all 
these  businesses,  but  only  those  that  for 
some  reason  had  a  bad  record. 

That  was  the  discussion  In  the  con- 
ference. It  was  my  imderstanding  that 
it  was  going  to  be  touched  upon  in  the 
report,  but  I  do  want  it  to  appear  as  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill. 

Many  members  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees— not  this  one,  but  some  of  them — 
did  not  want  to  yield  to  put  It  up  to  10 
or  7  or  8.  It  was  felt  that  if  they  were 
relieved  from  the  recordkeeping,  only 
those  small  businesses  where  something 
had  occurred  that  indicated  that  care- 
lessness was  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
employees  would  have  to  be  Inspected. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  read  the  figures  accurately — 
and  if  my  understanding  is  not  correct, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  can  cor- 
rect me — the  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides for  an  Increase  In  spending  of  $3.8 


billion  for  fiscal  1975  over  fiscal  1974. 
Percentagewise,  that  Is  a  13  percent  in- 
crease. If  one  includes  the  supplemental, 
the  increase  In  spending  would  be  $4.3 
billion,  or  15  percent. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  con- 
tains most  of  the  money  for  programs  to 
which  I  am  deeplj  dedicated,  I  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  support  final  passage. 
The  revelation  that  medicaid  is  fiiiancing 
over  200,000  abortions  a  year  is  shocking 
to  me  and  to  millions  of  other  Americans 
who  view  abortion  as  a  denial  of  the 
sanctity  of  life. 

When  the  funding  of  the  many  life- 
saving  health  programs  covered  by  this 
measure  are  at  dangerously  low  levels, 
the  expenditure  of  $40  million  a  year  for 
abortions  illustrates  all  too  well  the  grow- 
ing insensitivity  of  our  society  to  human 
life.  How  much  more  humane  it  would 
have  been  to  spend  this  amount  of  money 
in  coimseling,  in  family  life  preparation, 
and  for  adoption  services  where  called 
for.  Abortion  is  simply  not  the  acceptable 
solution  to  the  unwanted  child,  whether 
for  the  rich  or  the  poor,  and  I  cannot 
agree  to  legitimizing  a  practice  which  is 
contrary  to  my  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life. 

I  have  the  utmost  compassion  for  the 
thousands  of  women  in  our  society  ^  ho 
fear  the  consequences  of  bearing  a  child, 
for  our  society  has  not  dealt  kindly  with 
them.  We  scorn  the  unwed  mother:  we 
heap  abuse  on  the  poor  for  having  too 
many  children;  we  treat  the  rape  victim 
as  someone  miclean.  But  the  answer  is 
not  to  deny  life — it  lies  in  society's  purg- 
ing itself  of  its  cruelties,  of  its  own  recog- 
nition that  every  human  life — however 
conceived  and  bom — is  precious,  and  dc- 
servin.?  of  all  the  love  and  tenderness  we 
can  give. 

We  shoiild  turn  our  scorn  into  under- 
standing; we  should  give  assistance 
rather  than  abuse;  and  we  should  re- 
place ignorance  with  knowledge.  There 
are  programs  in  this  bill  which  do  try  to 
do  these  things,  though  they  are,  as  al- 
ways, pitifully  underfunded.  Funding 
abortions  as  an  alternative  to  doing  what 
we  know  is  right  is  very  simply  a  denial 
of  all  the  human  spirit  stands  for,  and 
with  great  sadness,  therefore,  I  must  cast 
my  vote  against  the  one  appropriations 
bill  which  does  attempt  to  deal  with 
society's  ill-health,  ignorance,  and 
poverty. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  the  causes  of  the 
rapidly  mounting  costs  incurred  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  ad- 
minister the  medicare  program. 

Those  hearings  documented  the  need 
for  more  extensive  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  medicare  program.  Although 
there  are  several  problems  in  this  area, 
one  of  these  deserves  particular  mention 
here  since  it  is  subject  to  some  discussion 
in  the  conference  report.  In  brief,  this 
problem  has  not  been  resolved  and  in- 
deed it  is  compounded  because  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  made  the 
unilateral  determination  that  they  will 
not  require  their  prime  contractors  to 
fully    comply    with    GSA    procurement 
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regulations.  These  GSA  regulations 
would  normally  require  HEW  to  man- 
date competition  in  the  procurement  of 
all  goods  and  services  attendant  to  the 
administi-ation  of  medicare:  however, 
the  present  administrators  of  medicare 
claim  that  law  granted  the  carriers  an 
exemption  from  these  regulations.  The 
effect  of  this  purported  exemption  is  to 
allow  HEW  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  certain 
major  medicare  carriers — the  Blue  Cross 
or  Blue  Shield  plans  in  several  States — 
when  these  carriers  propose  to  move  cer- 
tain subcontracted  functions  "in-house." 
The  effect  of  an  HEW  payment  to  these 
carriers  in  these  circumstances  is  to  in- 
crease the  costs  to  the  Government  with- 
out any  corresponding  increase  in  value 
received  by  the  Government.  More  seri- 
ously, the  Federal  Government  Is  sub- 
sidizing one  party  in  a  heretofore  com- 
petitive situation  to  the  detriment  of  any 
prior  subcontractor.  Naturally,  we  expect 
the  Congress  to  mandate  a  reversal  of 
this  obvious  inequity  next  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  copies  of  the  pertinent  cor- 
respondence for  the  evaluation  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Genesal  Services  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  15,  1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McCi.ellan, 
Chairman,     Committee     on     Afmropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest, and  based  on  our  understanding  of 
th©  circumstances  relating  to  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  ADP  equipment  and  services 
by  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  In  conjunction 
with  a  Federal  Government  program,  we  And 
that  the  provisions  of  PMC  74-5.  •'Manage- 
ment. Ar.qulsUlon,  and  Utilization  of  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  (ADP)",  do  apply. 

We  refer  you  to  section  4,  '"Applicability 
and  scope,"  section  a,  which  reads: 

"These  policies  apply  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  to  Government  contractors  (Includ- 
ing educational  institutions  and  other  non- 
profit organizations)  who  operate  ADP  Ui 
the  performance  of  work  under  cost-reim- 
bursement type  contracts  or  subcontracts, 
or  when  the  ADP  is  Government  furnished 
equipment  provided  under  a  contract  with 
the  Government,  and  the  equipment  or  sys- 
tem Is: 

(1)  Leased  and  full  lease  costs  are  paid  by 
the  Government  under  one  or  more  con- 
tracts; or 

(2)  Purchased  by  the  contractor  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  or  title  will  pass 
to  the  Government." 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely. 

DwiGHT  A.  Ink, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

The  Commissioner  of 

Social  Security, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  November  21, 1974. 
Mr.  James  R.  Calloway, 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Calloway:  Gary  Sellers  of  your 
staff  and  Ron  Davis  of  our  staff  liave  bad 
.several  recent  conversations  concerning  the 
effect  of  GSA  Federal  Manual  Circular  74-5 
on  the  questions  and  issues  to  which  the  so- 
called  "Stevens"  amendment  to  H.R.  15580  Is 
directed.  As  I  understand  It,  two  questions 
have  been  asked : 

1.  Would  not  the  GSA  circular  require 
Medicare   carriers   to    compete   with    third 


parties  In  order  to  establish  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  any  proposal  on  their  part  to  con- 
vert from  the  use  of  a  third  party  8ut>con- 
tractor  for  their  Medlcore  claims  processing 
to  their  own  lii-house  operation  of  the  same 
claims  processing? 

2.  Would  not  the  GSA  circular  .•speciflcally 
negate  SSA's  earlier  concurrence  In  Pennsyl- 
vania Blue  Shield's  decision  to  convert  to  an 
in-house  operation  without  competition  (but 
with  an  SSA-approved  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis)? 

If  these  two  questions  were  answered  In 
the  affirmative,  It  Is  assiuncd  that  the  intent 
cf  the  amendment  now  pending  before  the 
House-Senate  Conference  on  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  would  be  satisfied. 

I  do  not  yet  have  a  final  legal  opinion  from 
the  HEW  General  Counsel  (one  has  been  re- 
q\iested),  but  in  order  to  aid  you  and  others 
participating  in  the  Conference,  I  am  provid- 
ing my  own  considered  opinion  of  the  effect 
and  consequences  of  GSA  Circular  74-5 — 
.subject  to  changes  following  advice  of  the 
HEW  General  Counsel  and  others  whose  ad- 
vice will  be  sought.  I  would  not.'  that  I  have 
reviewed  the  GSA  circular,  as  published  in 
the  Fe'ieral  Recitster,  as  wpU  as  earlier  GAG 
and  other  comments  on  the  Medicare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  related  to 
Federal  procurement  regulations.  I  am  also 
familiar  with  GSA  Deputy  Administrator 
Ink's  response  to  Senator  McClellan  dated 
November  15,  1974. 

Speaking  to  the  questions  cited  above,  it 
is  my  opinion  that — 

The  GSA  circular  cannot  change  the  basic 
Hoclal  Security  Act,  which  has  been  con- 
sistently Interpreted  as  requiring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cairlers  based  on  other 
than  com-;^etition.  To  require  the  carriers 
ihemselves  to  compete  with  other  carriers 
or  with  other  third  parties  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  basic  service  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  Government — claims 
processing  •  (whether  or  not  using  a  com- 
puter)— would,  1  believe,  be  contrary  to  the 
."peciftc  Intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  admlnlstr.^tion  of  which  Is  the  respon- 
riblllty  of  this  agency.  I  do  think  the  regula- 
tion has  some  force  and  effect  concerning 
carriers  and  their  relationship  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  to  the  extent  that  carriers 
therruselves  would  be  denied  a  choice  as  to 
whether  they  wish  to  conduct  their  affair- 
using  their  own  resources  and  skills  or 
whether  they  wish  to  conduct  them  using 
a  third  party. 

Based  on  a  cursory  review,  I  doubt  th"* 
the  existence  of  the  regulation  will  materi- 
ally affect  the  basic  question  of  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Shield  conversion  to  an  "In-house"  op- 
eration. It  might  have  some  effect  on  other 
aspects  of  the  case  which  I  will  discuss  in  a 
moment. 

Let  me  describe  In  greater  detail  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  think  the  GS.^  regulation 
might  have  an  effect  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  doubt  that  It  has  an  effect.  We  think  the 
regulation  clearly  governs  Medicare  carriers 
wherever  and  whenever  the  carriers  choose 
to  lease  or  purchase  a  computer  and  related 
equipment  for  the  execution  of  tiieir  claims 
processing  service  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment— when  that  computer  is  dedicated 
full  time  to  Medicare.  In  these  •  circum- 
stances, the  GSA  circular  would  require 
that  competitive  procedures  be  used.  We 
have  not  made  this  a  requirement  of  Medi- 
care contracts,  but  are  prepared  to  do  so  im- 
mediately. The  regulation  also  would  require 
competition  In  those  cases  where  a  carrier 
wishes  to  contract  with  a  tlilrd  party  for  data 
processing  services.  This  Is  a  requirement  of 


*  Claims  processing  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  special  services  provided  by  carriers, 
all  of  which  are  Interdependent  and  Integral. 
These  Include  determination  of  reasonable 
charges  and  medical  necessity,  etc. 


our  existing  contracts  with  Medicare  car- 
riers, and  It  is  o\ir  opinion  that  we  are  in 
full  compliance  with  both  the  letter  ant" 
iiitent  of  the  GSA  regulation. 

By  the  same  token,  we  think  the  GS.- 
regulatlon  has  the  competitive  effect  dls- 
•cu;;r«d  above  wherever  the  carrier  chooses  to 
procure  the  design,  preparation  or  main- 
tenance of  software.  Again.  It  Is  our  oplnl.'ju 
that  our  existing  contracts  with  carriers  re- 
quire the  competition  called  for  In  the  GS.'\ 
regulation. 

With  the  provisions  of  the  GSA  circular 
satisfied  In  these  regards,  the  basic  ques- 
tion remaining  would  therefore  appear  to  l-e- 
Isolated  to  its  application  in  those  circum- 
strinccK  in  which  a  carrier  wished  to  convert 
lUs  EDP  claims  processing  operation  from  a 
subcontracted  to  an  "in-house"  operation. 
It  is  owT  view  that  both  by  the  terms  of  the 
law  (Section  1842  of  the  Social  Securit:' 
Art)  and  the  contract  between  the  carrirr 
a:id  the  Government,  the  decision  of  a  car- 
rier to  shift  to  an  In-hou.'^e  operation  Is  not 
subject  to  the  competitive  process  in  tie 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  The  Oovernmenr 
his  the  authority,  as  expressed  In  the  co"- 
tract  with  the  carrier,  to  approve  the  con- 
',  erilon  to  an  In-liouse  operation  and  tn 
withhold  noprovil  if  the  carrier  cannot 
domon>=trate  through  cost  analyses  that  surl: 
a  conversion  woiUd  be  cost-effective.  We  iht 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  law  permits  - 
or  tliat  the  GSA  regulation  can  reqvtlre  (i-: 
tl:ey  ever  meant  to  do  so) — that  the  basis 
for  cost  reimbursement  to  the  carrier  for  in- 
house  performance  of  EDP  claims  processlrg 
services  is  to  be  established  through  a  com- 
petitive bidding  process.  To  require  the  car- 
rier to  "compete"  in  this  sense  for  a  ma  Jar 
portion  of  his  contractual  function  woi'Id 
bo  contrary  to  our  xniderstanding  of  t'-'C 
meaning  and  Inteiit  of  Section  1842  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  provision  has  been 
interpreted  previously  by  the  HEW  General 
Counsel  as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  Feo- 
erul  procurement  regulations  with  respf---t 
to  requirements  for  formal  advertising  ard 
competition  of  the  basic  prime  contract 
This  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Counsel  has  been  reviewed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (In  January  of  1974),  aid 
they  confirmed  the  HEW  Coviusel's  conclu- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  this  office  a-d 
the  HEW  General  Counsel  have  conclude'! 
that  Federal  procurement  regulations  do  c-- 
ply  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  see  no  in- 
consistency between  the  law  and  the  GS* 
circular  as  it  applies  to  requiring  competi- 
tive procedures  In  the  procurement  or  Icps- 
ing  by  a  carrier  of  computers,  related  equi->- 
mcnt,  software,  or  data  processing  service 

Insofar  as  the  proposal  of  Pennsylvani  > 
Blue  Shield  to  convert  from  a  subcontracterl 
to  an  In-house  EDP  claims  proces.slrg  op- 
eration Is  concerned,  we  therefore  believe 
that  otir  authorltj'  under  the  law  and  the 
circular  extends  to  a  determination  by  the 
Government  that  the  Pennsylvania  nropo."!:!! 
is  cost  effective,  and,  if  possible,  the  estab- 
llr-hnient  of  a  requirement  that  compvii  ?r 
equipment  or  softw.are  required  for  such  ■>. 
conversion  be  obtained  competitively.  The 
basis  for  tha  Pennsylvania  case  and  Intor 
cases  like  It  would  be  the  Government's  an- 
proval  that  the  decLslon  is  cost  effective.  We 
have  examined  the  Pennsylvania  proposal.  ;'S 
you  know,  and  found  that  it  is  cost-effective. 
Thus,  except  for  the  computer  acquisition 
question,  we  can  find  no  basis  for  changing 
the  status  of  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  We  wi!! 
attempt  to  introduce  the  requirement  th't 
computer  and  associated  equipment  be  ob- 
tained competitively,  if  this  is  possible  given 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  an  existing  con- 
tract with  Pennsylvania  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  requirement. 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  we  cannot  find  a 
basis  for  satisfying   the  intent  of  the  so- 
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called  Stevens  amendment  through  applica- 
tion of  the  GSA  regulation. 

I  have  asked  our  General  Counsel  to  ex- 
amine the  question,  and  If  he  provides  me 
with  any  other  basis  for  action,  we  will  ad- 
vise you  immediately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B.  Caroweix. 

P.S. — Of  course  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  would  abide  by  the  draft  report  language 
previously  discussed  If  that  language  is  In- 
cluded in  the  final  report.  1  believe  the  po- 
sition expressed  In  this  letter  is  entirely 
consistent  with  that  language. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnttson)  would  give  me 
his  attention,  I  would  like  to  use  the 
occasion  of  the  Senate's  action  on  H.R. 
15580,  tlie  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Act,  to  ask  him  a  question  about  the 
proper  function  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  whose  appropriations 
are  provided  by  the  act. 

As  an  introduction  to  my  question,  I 
would  advise  my  friend  from  Washing- 
ton that  I  have  been  seeking  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  since 
March,  without  success,  an  actuarial 
cost  estimate,  including  the  basic  as- 
sumptions used  by  the  Government  in 
arriving  at  its  estimate,  of  my  bill,  S. 
3065,  to  eliminate  the  retirement  test  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  workers  aged 
65  and  over. 

On  March  12  '^l  this  year,  my  oflBce 
was  given  a  $2-2.1  billion  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  the  Office  of  the  Actuary,  but  I  have 
never  received  an  official,  written  reply 
specifically  identifying  the  basic  as- 
sumptions and  projections  used  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  calcu- 
lating cost. 

For  example,  I  believe  it  Is  hnportant 
for  Congress  to  know,  in  considering  my 
proposal,  whether  the  cost  estimate 
takes  account  of  any  Federal  income  tax 
payments  which  would  be  returned  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  by  older  people  who 
continue  or  resume  work  under  my  bill. 
Also,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know 
whether  the  Government's  estimate  ade- 
quately considers  the  income  from  con- 
tinued wage  taxes  which  these  older 
workers  would  pay. 

To  clarify  these  points  and  try  to  ob- 
tain for  Congress  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate cost  estimate  of  S.  3065,  which  has 
the  great  interest  of  millions  of  older 
citizens,  I  sent  a  follow-up  letter  on 
March  29  to  Commissioner  Cardwell 
asking  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration provide  me  with  a  thorough 
actuarial  cost  study  of  the  bill. 

Now,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  can  and 
should  properly  furnish  the  Congress 
with  complete  and  pertinent  cost  data 
of  this  type  regarding  pending  legisla- 
tion, upon  request.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  Government  has  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  forthcoming 
with  the  data  in  this  instance,  which  was 
requested  8  months  ago.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
agrees  with  my  understanding? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator's  concern.  We 
contacted  the  staff  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration  yesterday,  and  they  tell 


us  that  they  have  finished  an  estimate  of 
the  additional  benefit  expenditures  for 
1975  resulting  from  repeal  of  the  retire- 
ment test  for  workers  aged  65  and  older. 
A  report  on  this  estimate  will  be  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  next  week. 
The  Social  Security  staff  is  continuing  to 
work  on  his  request  for  an  estimate  of 
the  additional  wage  taxes  that  would  re- 
sult from  repeal  of  the  retirement  test. 
In  line  with  his  request  to  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  the  Social  Security 
staff  have  been  working  closely  with 
GAO  staff  on  both  of  these  estimates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  conference 
agreed  on  an  increased  appropriation  for 
digestive  diseases  research  of  $2  million 
over  the  administration  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  noncontract 
funds  increases  were  one-third  of  the 
Senate  increase  over  the  House  bill,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  report  ear- 
marked $1  million  for  research  into  diar- 
rhea, ileitis  and  colitis,  we  can  expect 
approximately  one-third  of  that  amount 
to  be  spent  on  new  initiatives  in  the  field 
of  diarrhea,  ileitis  and  colitis  this  year, 
if  sufficiently  good  research  proposals  are 
available  to  fund. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT),  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoxmce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 68 

Abourezk 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Aiken 

Dole 

Jackson 

Baker 

Domenld 

Javits 

Bayh 

Ervln 

Johnston 

Beall 

Fannin 

Kennedy 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Long 

Bible 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Brock 

Griffin 

McClellan 

Brooke 

Hansen 

McGee 

Burdick 

Hart 

McGovem 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Cannon 

Hathaway 

Metcalf 

Case 

HoUings 

Metzenbaum 

Clark 

Hrusks 

Montoya 

cook 

HuddleRton 

MOES 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Roth 

Stevenson 

Packwood 

Schweiker 

Talt 

Pastore 

Scott,  Hugh 

Talmadge 

Pearson 

Spaikman 

Weicker 

Pell 

Stafford 

Williams 

Percy 

Stecnis 

Young 

Randolph 

Stevens 

NAYS— 17 

Allen 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 

Eartlett 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Blden 

Helms 

WUllam  L 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Thtinnond 

Byrd. 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    McClure 

CbUes 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Mathias 

Bentsen 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Church 

Gurney 

Ribicoff 

Dominick 

Haskell 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

Tunney 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Soiate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  53,  57,  58,  66,  and  98. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  9  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  Insert: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  require  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  from  employers  of  ten  or 
fewer  employees,  and  such  exclusion  shall  be 
governed  by  the  current  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  CFR,  Title  29,  Chapter  XVn,  Part 
1904.15. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  53  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $612,376,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and. 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  in  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  8648,500,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  58  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert:  students  who 
were  enrolled  at  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation prior  to  April  1,  1973. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  66  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert: 

NATIONAL     INSTITtrTE     OP     EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  section  405  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  including  rental  of 
conference  rooms  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. $70,000,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  may 
be  used  to  award  a  grant  or  contract  to  any 
educational  laboratory,  research  and  devel- 
opment center,  or  any  other  project  if  any 
employee  of  said  laboratory,  center,  or  proj- 
ect is  compensated,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in 
whole  or  In  part  from  Federal  funds  at  an 
annual  salary  In  excess  of  the  salary  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  or  the 
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Director  ot  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  98  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  proposed  in 
said  amendment,  Insert:  412 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agi*e€d  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS- 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  17503,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  inimediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
17503,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  In  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
to  the  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make  certain 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  amend  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind; 
to  strengthen  tlie  program  authorized 
thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  tlie  con- 
vening of  a  Wliite  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  briefly, 
so  that  I  may  make  an  Inquii-y  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  the  spirit  of  Thanksgl\ing  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  we  are  meeting  tomor- 
row, or  whether  vie  can  be  turkey- 
bound.  I  do  not  make  that  statement  in 
any  political  or  policy  context. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted,  for  once,  to  convey  a  little 
good  news  to  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  The  concurrent  resolution  has 
been  agreed  to  which  will  put  us  into 
recess  from  the  close  of  business  tonight 
until  Monday  noon. 

On  Monday,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  and  a  special  order  has 
been  fulfilled,  at  the  time  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded,  the  Senate  will  turn 
automatically  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1121.  H.R.  10337,  the  so- 
called  Navajo-Hopl  bill. 

The  Senate  today  passed  a  johit  reso- 
lution, after  consultation  with  the  joint 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Reprasenta- 
tives,  which  designates  January  14  as  the 
day  on  which  the  94th  Congress  will 
convene. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  At  noon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  noon  on  that 
date.  It  is  hoped  that  after  we  come  back, 


it  will  be  possible  to  finish  with  the  strip 
mining  bill,  if  the  conferees  ever  reswih 
agreement;  that  we  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Rockefeller  nomination;  and 
that  we  will  consider  the  trade  bill  and 
sundry  odds  and  ends  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  some  energy 
legislation.  That  still  could  happen? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right.  The 
joint  leadership  has  been  informed  that 
the  Hou.'je  will  not  take  up  the  veto  of  the 
GI  education  bill  until  Tuesday.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  will  take  it  up  in 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  if  the  House 
overrides. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  understand  that 
a  cloture  motion  is  likely  to  be  filed 
today,  if  it  has  not  already  been  filed,  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  bill,  which  will 
then  come  up  on  Tuesday,  1  hour  after 
we  convene;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  One  other  thing. 
So  that  Senators  may  make  their  plans, 
I  believe  that  some  Senators  will  have 
obligations  which  they  cannot  avoid  for 
Friday,  December  6.  Therefore  I  under- 
stand it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a 
Senate  session  that  day.  Can  the  Senator 
confirm  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
session  on  Friday.  December  6,  because 
unfortunately  the  Democrats  are  having 
a  minlconvention  In  Kansas  City  on 
that  date.  Personally,  I  believe 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  They  caimot 
miniskirt  it,  I  understand;  they  have  got 
to  have  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  they  are  going 
to  have  It,  anyway.  Frankly.  I  believe  in 
4-year  conventions;  they  are  bad  enough. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATIONS. 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17503)  to  ex- 
tend the  Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
tions in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
for  1  year,  to  transfer  the  Rehabilitation 
Service  Administration  to  the  OfiBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other 
pixrposes.  to  amend  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  for  the  Blind,  to  strengthen  the 
program  authorized  thereunder,  and  to 
provide  for  the  convening  of  a  Wliite 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
action  on  this  bill  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  just  passed  the  bill. 
It  is  identical  to  the  bill  on  rehabilita- 
tion that  was  passed  ovenvhelmingly 
over  the  President  s  veto. 

We  ai-e  taking  the  course  of  passing  a 
new  identical  bill  to  avoid  any  legal  im- 
plication that  might  develop  over  that 
veto  and  the  override,  and  to  insure 
rapid  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  President  acqui- 
esces in  this  process  and  will  either  sign 
the  bill  or  simply  let  it  become  law  with- 
out his  signatiu'e. 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
DOLPH)  for  his  always  very  effective 
leadership  in  Uiis  field  and  for  all  hb 
great  work  on  this  particular  measure. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Senator 
STAFroRD  for  his  wonderful  cooperation 
and  leadership  from  the  minority  side. 

And  I  would  like  to  thank  tlie  House 
and  the  Senate  leadership  for  their  help- 
fulness in  moving  and  expediting  this 
particular  legislation. 

This  bill  is  idenUcal  to  H.R.  14225, 
passed  by  the  House  on  November  20, 
1974,  and  by  the  Senate  on  November  21, 
1974,  on  reconsideration,  the  objections 
of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  Presidential  veto  was  over- 
ridden by  a  vote  of  398  for.  7  against,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1974.  and  by  a  vote  of  90  for.  1 
against.  In  the  Senate  on  November  21. 
1974. 

The  committee  was  prompted  to  seek 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  due  to  the 
highly  unusual  circumstances  surromid- 
Ing  the  veto  and  its  override. 

On  October  29,  1974,  the  President  re- 
turned to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  message  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  accompanying  H.R. 
14225.  That  message  stated,  in  part: 

I  am  today  returning,  without  mj'  ap- 
proval, H.R.  14225.  the  RehablUtation  Act 
and  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  and  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  Act.  I  am  advised 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  I  have  deter- 
mined that  the  absence  of  my  signature  from 
this  bUl  prevents  it  from  becoming  law. 
Without  in  any  way  qualifying  this  determi- 
nation, I  am  also  returning  it  without  my 
approval  to  those  designated  by  Congress  to 
receive  messages  at  this  time. 

Further,  in  his  message  setting  out  his 
program  of  legislation  for  the  Congiess, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1974,  the  Pi-esldent  stated: 

Dturhig  the  adjournment.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  pocket  veto  five  bills.  Two  were 
private  relief  measures  and  three  were  legis- 
lative Issues:  National  WildUfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments. 

I  have  determined  on  advice  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  absence  of  my  signature 
from  these  bills  prevented  them  from  be- 
coming law.  Without  In  any  way  qualifying 
this  determination,  I  also  returned  them 
v.lthout  approval  to  those  designated  by  the 
Congress  to  receive  messages  during  the  ad- 
journment period.  If  the  Congress  should 
elect  to  challenge  these  vetoes  by  overrldhig 
them,  there  could  be  a  prolonged  legal  uncer- 
tainty over  this  legislation.  However.  I  would 
welcome  new  legislation  to  replace  the  meas- 
ures which  were  Tetoed. 

Thius,  the  President  ha.,  determined 
that  his  veto  of  H.R.  14225  during  the 
congressional  election  recess  was  a 
pocket  veto.  The  Congress  by  its  over- 
ride of  the  veto  has  determined  that  the 
veto  was  a  regular  ("return")  veto  and 
not  a  pocket  veto.  Without  in  any  way 
qualifying  this  determination,  the  com- 
mittee took  this  imusual  action  to  report, 
and  to  recommend  passage  of,  this  origi- 
nal bill  in  order  to  assure  the  speedy  im- 
plementation cf  its  proiisions. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Vii-girJa. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ap- 
preciate the  words  spoken  by  the  Senator 
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from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  who, 
the  record  will  indicate,  through  the 
month  and  the  weeks  held  the  hearings 
and  managed  the  measure,  and  now,  In 
this  final  2  or  3  minutes,  we  will  achieve 
the  legislative  course  which,  frankly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has,  in  a 
sense,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  are  aware  that 
the  veto  of  H.R.  14225,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974,  was  over- 
ridden on  Thursday,  November  21,  1974. 
In  my  opinion,  the  measure  became  a 
public  law  on  that  date.  The  President 
disagrees  and  has  indicated  he  will  not 
implement  H.R.  14225. 

Under  these  highly  unusual  circum- 
stances, and  in  order  to  obtain  prompt 
implementation  of  that  necessary  legis- 
lation without  going  through  a  pro- 
tracted legal  determination,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
in  the  Senate  agreed  to  bring  to  their 
respective  bodies  a  clean  bill  identical 
to  H.R.  14225. 

On  yesterday.  November  25,  Repre- 
sentatives Brademas,  Perkins,  and  Quie, 
House  conferee^  on  H.R.  14225,  intro- 
duced H.R.  17503.  This  morning  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  agreed 
to  immediatly  report  that  measure  to  the 
House.  This  afternoon,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  H.R.  17503  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate  for  approval. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  reported  a  clean 
bill,  S.  4194,  again  identical  to  H.R.  14225. 
The  report,  Senate  Report  93-1297,  has 
been  filed,  and  reflects  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  14225  as  well  as  a 
discussion  of  the  President's  veto  of  that 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure  is 
brought  to  the  Senate  as  a  procedure  by 
which  the  will  of  the  Congress,  with  re- 
spect to  amendments  to  the  1973  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  amendments  to  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act,  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals, may  be  accomplished. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  ^vith  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  the  floor,  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  commendation  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  is  merited  In 
a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  those  in  the  administration 
who  advised  the  President,  I  think,  ad- 
vised him  unwisely.  The  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  conference  report  on  this 
important  legislation,  398  to  7,  and  the 
vote  here  in  the  Senate  of  90  to  1,  were 
clear  indications  to  the  President  of  the 
will  of  Congress.  It  was  in  nowise  parti- 
san. It  was  not  Democratic  nor  Republi- 
can in  opposition.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
working  of  Congress,  believing  that  al- 
most 26  million  handicapped  Americans 
were  deserving  of  the  progressive  pro- 
grams that  were  outlined  in  the  three 
titles  of  that  measure. 

I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  also  to 
commend  Chairman  Perkins,  Mr.  Brade- 
mas and  Mr.  Quie  who  have  shown  ini- 
tiative earlier  today  in  the  House,  with 


their  coUeagties,  in  bringing  to  passage 
this  measure. 

Now.  with  our  vote,  a  unanimous  vote 
within  the  Senate,  why.  it  wiU  go  to  the 
White  House.  I  personally  doubt  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  measure,  but  he 
will  permit  it  to  become  law  without  his 
signature. 

So  again  I  commend  all  those  in  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
who  have  worked  until  this  minute  to 
bring  into  being  something  that  in  the 
years  ahead  will  reflect  great  credit  on 
all  who  bring  to  a  subject  of  this  kind 
a  certain  very  substantial  degree  of 
working  for  the  needs  of  humanity. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
uant  to  join  in  what  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  said.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  who  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  the  working  of  the  legislation.  I 
join  them  in  pleasure  that  the  matter  is 
being  worked  out  in  this  practical  way 
so  that  the  legislation  can  be  imple- 
mented, and  programs  can  be  put  into 
effect. 

I  personally  am  very  gratified,  too, 
that  the  President,  while  I  join  with 
Senator  Randolph  in  believing  that  he 
probably  will  not  sign  the  bill,  will  permit 
it  to  become  law  without  his  signature, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  he  is  following 
this  com-se,  which  is  the  obvious  practical 
way  out  of  the  parliamentary  and  legal- 
istic snarls  that  we  earlier  seemed  to  be 
getting  into. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  we  were  able  to 
handle  this  matter  in  this  way,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  that  the  President  has 
joined  in  following  this  procedure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  17503)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE.  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OR 
THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  President  pro  tempore  or  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  REFINERY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1227,  S.  2743. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill,  S.  2743  to  establish  a  program  of 
loan  guarantees  to  enable  Independent  re- 
finers of  crude  oil  to  construct  or  acquire 
new  or  expanded  refining  facilities  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Independent  Reflnerj-  Development 
Act  of  1974." 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration; 

(b)  The  term  "aCBllate"  means  any  person 
that  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under 
common   control   with,   another  person; 

(c)  The  term  "Independent  refiner"  means 
either  (1)  a  crude  oil  refiner  that,  together 
with  Its  affiliates,  obtained  In  the  calendar 
quarter  that  ended  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  more  than  70 
per  centum  of  the  crude  oil  refined  by  such 
refiner  and  its  affiliates  during  such  quarter 
from  producers  that  were  not  directly  or  in- 
directly controlled  by  such  refiner  or  its 
affiliates  during  such  quarter;  or  (2)  a  per- 
son who,  together  with  his  affiliates,  pro- 
duced as  owner  or  operator,  in  the  calendar 
quarter  that  ended  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  an  application  for  a  guaran- 
tee under  this  Act  was  submitted,  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day:  Prottded,  however.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  this 
definition,  no  refiner  that,  together  with  its 
affiliates,  produced  as  owner  or  operator  in 
the  calendar  quarter  that  ended  immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day  shall  be  deemed  an  independent 
refiner; 

(d)  The  term  "Independent  refinery" 
means  a  crude  oil  refinery  by  an  Independ- 
ent refiner; 

(e)  The  term  "obligation"  means  any  note, 
bond,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness Issued  for  one  of  the  pxirposes 
specific  in  section  5(a)   of  this  Act; 

(f)  The  term  "obligor"  means  any  party 
primarily  Uable  for  payment  of  the  principal 
of  or  interest  on  any  obligation; 

(g)  The  term  "obligee"  means  the  bolder 
of  an  obligation; 

(h)  The  term  "actual  cost"  of  an  inde- 
pendent refinery  as  of  any  specified  date 
means  the  aggregate,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  of  (1)  all  amounts  paid  by 
or  for  the  account  of  the  obligor  on  or  before 
that  date,  and  (U)  all  amounts  that  the  ob- 
ligor is  then  obligated  to  pay  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  for  the  construction  of  such 
independent  refinery; 

(1)  The  term  "depreciated  actual  cost"  of 
an  Independent  refinery  means  the  actual 
cost  of  the  independent  refinery  depreciated 
on  a  basis  determined  by  the  Administrator; 

(J)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
design,  construction,  and  equipping  of  new 
refinery  capacity  by  an  independent  refiner, 
including  expansion  of  an  existing  indepeiid- 
ent  refinery;  and 

(k)  The  term  "United  States"  means  each 
of  the  States  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL    INDEPENDEITT    BEFINERT    FINANCING 
FUND 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  created  a  Federal  Inde- 
pendent Refinery  Financing  Fund   (herein- 
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after  referred  ta  tis  the  "fund")  \\hlch  Fhall 
be  used  by  the  AdmlnlstrRtor  as  R  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
proTislons  of  this  Act,  and  there  shall  b«  al- 
located  to  such  fund  the  s\im  of  $10,000,000 
out  of  funds  made  nvallable  to  the  Admin- 
istrator under  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  section  10  of  this  Act.  Money.s  la  the 
fund  shall  be  deposited  In  ihe  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
or  Inve&ted  in  botids  or  other  obligations 
of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by,  the  United  States. 

AVTHORIZATION    OF    ADMINISTRATOR    Tli 
CUABANTEE    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Adminislrator  is  authorized 
to  guarantee,  and  to  enter  into  commitments 
to  guarantee,  the  payment  ot  the  Interest 
on,  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
of.  any  obligation  which  is  eligible  to  lie 
guaranteed  under  this  Act. 

(b)  No  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed 
under  this  Act  unless  the  obligor  conveys 
or  agrees  to  convey  to  the  Administrator  such 
security  interest,  which  may  IncUide  a  mort- 
gage oo  an  Independent  refinery,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reasonably  require  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  net  guarantee 
the  principal  of  obligations  In  an  amount  In 
excess  of  75  per  centiim  of  the  amoiint,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator  (which  de- 
termination shall  be  conclusive),  paid  by,  or 
for  the  account  of,  the  obligor  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Independent  reflnerj-  with 
respect  to  which  a  security  interest  has  been 
conveyed  to  the  Administrator. 

(d)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  aM  guar- 
antees made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
both  principal  and  interest,  including  in- 
terest, as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  guaran- 
tee, accruing  between  the  date  of  defnult  un- 
der a  guaranteed  obligation  and  the  pay- 
ment in  full  of  the  guarantee:  ProridccI,  hou- 
ever,  Tliat  the  provisions  of  this  .svibsectlon 
shall  not  apply  to  a  guarantee  of  an  obliga- 
tion issued  with  respect  to  an  Independent 
refinery  If  the  Administrator  proves  that  a 
default  with  respect  to  that  obligation  wa.s 
caused  prUiclpally  by  factors  other  than  the 
inability  of  such  Independent  refinery,  after 
reasonable  good  faith  efforts,  to  obtain  ade- 
quate supplies  ox  crude  oil  for  such  Inde- 
pendent refinery. 

(e)  The  Administrator,  by  agreement  with 
the  obligor  and  the  obligee  or  Its  agent,  may 
specify  the  refinery  throughput  voliine  below 
which  any  default  occurring  within  a  period 
fixed  by  such  agreement  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  not  to  be  caused  principally  by 
factors  other  than  the  inability  of  an  inde- 
pendent refinery,  after  reasonable  good  faith 
efforts,  to  obtain  adequate  .supplies  of  crude 
oil  for  a  specified  refinery. 

(f)  Any  guarantee,  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee, made  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  obligations  for  such  guarantee; 
and  the  validity  of  any  guarantee,  or  com- 
mitment to  guarantee,  so  made  siiall  be  in- 
contestable except  to  the  extent  provided  Ui 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  92,000.000,000. 

ELIGIBUrrT   FOB   AND   TEEMS   OF   Ct'ARANTEE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, upon  such  terms  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  may  guarantee,  or  make  a  commit- 
ment to  guarantee,  payment  of  the  principal 
of,  and  interest  on,  an  obligation  that  aids 
in— 

( 1 )  financing  construction  of  au  independ- 
ent refinery  located  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  finuicing  the  purchase  of  Independent 
refineries  therefore  acquired  by  the  fund  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  Act; 


f31  refinancing  existing  obligations  issued 
for  one  of  the  purposes  specified  in  (1)  or 
(2),  whether  or  not  guaranteed  under  this 
Act,  if  such  obligations  were  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  temporary  fimda  with 
the  view  of  reliuancing  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
or 

(4>  refinancing  existing  obligations  Issxied 
tot  one  cf  the  purpof-es  sppcified  in  (1)  or 
(21.  If  sufh  obligation  Is  guaranteed  pur- 
«-uant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  tli!-. 
Act  — 

(1;  shcU  liave  au  obligor  approved  by  the 
Administrator  as  respoucilble  and  possessing 
the  ability,  experience,  fmancial  resources, 
and  other  qualifications  necessary  to  the 
adequate  opjration  and  maintenance  of  the 
independent  reflrery  that  serves  as  security 
for  the  gtiarflntee  of  the  Administrator; 

*2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  tills  section,  shall  be  in  an  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost  or 
depreciated  actual  cost,  as  deteraiiued  by 
the  Administrator,  of  the  Independent  re- 
finery that  is  used  as  security  for  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Administrator; 

(.31  shall  have  matttrlty  dates  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator: 

(4)  shall  provide  for  payments  by  the  obli- 
gor satisfactory  to  the  Administrator;  and 

i5)  shall  bear  interest  (e.vcluslve  of  charges 
for  the  guarantee  and  service  char^^es.  If  any) 
ut  rates  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determlne.s  to  be  reasonable,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  ranee  of  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(c»  No  commitment  to  guarantee  an  ob- 
ligation shall  be  made  by  the  Admiulsu-ator 
unless  he  finds,  at  or  prit,r  to  the  time  such 
commitment  is  made,  that  the  property  or 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  obliga- 
tion will  be  executed  •will  be.  In  his  opinion, 
economically  sound  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest; and  no  obligation,  unless  made  pur- 
suant to  a  prior  commitment,  shall  be  guar- 
anteed unless  the  Administrator  finds,  at 
or  prior  to  the  time  the  guarantee  becomes 
effective,  that  the  property  or  project  with 
respect  to  which  the  obligation  Is  executed 
will  be,  in  his  opinion,  economically  soimd 
and  In  the  national  Interest. 

(d)  The  Admhilstrator  is  authorized  to  fit 
a  fee  for  the  guarantee  of  an  obligation  under 
this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  moi  e 
than  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  aver- 
age principal  amount  of  such  obligation  out- 
staudUig,  excluding  the  average  amoLmt  on 
deposit  in  an  escrow  fund  created  binder  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act.  Fee  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  obligor  to  the  Admhilstrator 
when  moneys  are  first  advanced  under  a 
guaranteed  obligation  and  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  each  anniversary  date  thereafter. 
All  fees  shall  be  computed  and  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Administrator  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

(e)  Tlie  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  from  the  obligor  such  amounts  as  be 
may  deem  reasonable  for  the  investigation 
of  applications  for  a  guarantee,  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  properties  offered  as  security  for 
a  guarantee,  for  the  issuance  of  commit- 
ments, for  services  In  connection  with  the 
escrow  fund  authorized  by  section  8  of  this 
Act.  and  for  the  inspection  of  such  proper- 
ties during  construction:  Proi-ided,  hoireier. 
That  such  charges  shall  not  aggregate  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  original 
principal  amount  of  tlie  obligations  to  be 
guaranteed. 

(f)  AU  moneys  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  the  provisions  of  sections  2  to  7 
and  10  of  Mils  Act  shall  be  tlcposlted  In  the 
fund. 


(p)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
and  agreements  relating  thereto  shall  con- 
tain such  other  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  the  security  Interests  of 
tiie  United  States  ( lncli;dlng  acceleration  and 
subrogation  provisions  and  the  issuance  of 
notes  by  the  obligor  to  the  Administrator), 
liens  and  releases  of  liens,  payments  of  taxes, 
and  sucii  other  matters  as  the  Administrator 
may.  in  his  discretion,  prescribe. 

DrFAxn.TS 

Sur.  6.  iai  In  the  event  of  a  default  that 
has  continued  for  thirty  days  in  any  paj-ment 
by  the  obligor  of  principal  or  Interest  due 
under  an  obligation  guaranteed  under  this 
Act.  the  obligee  or  his  agent  shall  have  the 
rigiit  to  demand,  at  or  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  as  may  be  specified  iu  the 
guarantee  or  related  agreements,  payment  by 
tlie  Administrator  of  amounts  then  due  un- 
der the  obligation.  Within  such  period  as  may 
be  specified  in  the  guarantee  or  related  agree- 
ments, the  Administrator  shall  promptly  pa.'- 
to  tiie  obligee  or  bis  a^^ent  such  amounts  or. 
at  tiie  AdmLnistrator's  option  the  unpalU 
principal  amount  of  said  obligation  and  un- 
paid interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment: Provided,  however.  That  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  be  required  to  make  sucli 
payment  if,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said 
period,  he  sliall  find  that  there  was  no  de- 
fault by  the  obligor  in  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  or  that  such  default  ha.s 
been  remedied  prior  to  any  such  demand. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  default  under  a 
mortgage,  loan  agreement,  or  other  security 
agreement  between  the  obligor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Administrator  may  notify 
the  obligee  or  his  agent  of  such  default  and 
the  obligee  or  his  agent  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  as  may  be  specified  In  the  guarantee 
or  related  agreements  payment  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  amounts  then  due  under  the 
obligation.  In  such  event,  within  such  period 
as  may  be  specified  In  the  guarantee  or  re- 
lated agreements  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  pay  to  the  obligee  or  his  agent  such 
amounts  or,  at  the  Administrator's  option, 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said  obliga- 
tion and  unpaid  interest  thereon  to  the  date 
of  payment. 

1  c )  In  the  event  of  any  payment  by  tlie 
Aduunlstrator  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b» 
of  thU  section,  the  Administrator  sliall  have 
pll  rights  in  any  security  held  by  him  relat- 
ing to  his  guarantee  of  such  obligations  as 
are  conferred  upon  htm  under  any  securll ; 
agreement  with  the  obligor.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  prop- 
eriv  by  the  United  States,  the  Aduiiuistra- 
tor  shall  have  the  right.  In  his  discretion,  to 
complete,  recondition,  reconstruct,  reno- 
vate, repair,  maintain,  operate,  lease,  or  sell 
any  property  acquired  by  him  pursuai.t  to  a 
security  agreement  with  the  obligor.  Tlie 
terms  of  the  sale  shall  l>e  as  approved  by  the 
Adminislrator. 

(d)  Any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsectio:) 
(a)  or  (b)  of  tli's  section  shall  be  paid  In 
cash.  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
authorized  by  section  3  of  this  Act  are  not 
sutBclent  to  pay  any  amount  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  requh-ed  to  pay  by  subsection  (a; 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  oWigatlons  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  m,H- 
turitles,  and  subject  to  sitch  torms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tion shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  Issu- 
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ance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  to  be  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
Euch  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Is- 
sued under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acqulre.l  by  him 
under  tnls  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Funds  borrowed  tinder 
this  section  shall  be  dep)oslted  In  the  fund 
and  redemptions  of  such  notes  and  nbllga- 
tions  shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator 
from  such  fund. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  default  under  any 
guaranteed  obligation  or  any  related  agree- 
ment, the  Administrator  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion against  the  obligor  or  any  other  parties 
liable  thereunder  that,  in  his  discretion,  may 
be  required  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Any  suit  may  Ije  brought  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  or  la  the 
name  of  the  obligee,  and  the  obligee  shall 
make  available  to  the  United  States  all  rec- 
ords and  evidence  necessary  to  prosecute  any 
such  suit.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
right,  in  his  discretion,  to  accept  a  convey- 
ance of  title  to  and  possession  of  property 
from  the  obligor  or  other  parties  liable  to  the 
Admlnistrat.)r  and  may  purchase  the  prop- 
erty for  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  un- 
paid principal  amrunt  of  such  obligation 
and  interest  thereon.  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministrator EhsU  receive  through  the  fale 
of  property  an  amount  of  cash  in  excess  of 
any  payment  made  to  an  obligee  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  and  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection of  such  amounts,  he  shall  pay  such 
excess  to  the  obligor. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
pajinent  pursuant  to  said  subsections  with 
respect  to  a  default  if  lie  determines,  at  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  period  as  may  be 
specified  In  the  guarantee  or  related  agree- 
ments, that  such  default  was  caused  princi- 
pally by  factors  other  than  the  inability  of 
the  independent  refinery  with  respect  to 
which  the  obligation  was  Issued,  after  reason- 
able good  faith  efforts,  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  of  crude  oil  for  such  independent 
refinery.  In  the  event  the  Administrator 
makes  such  a  determination,  the  obligee  or 
Its  agent  shall  have  all  rights  in  any  security 
held  by  the  Administrator  relating  to  the 
Administrator's  guarantee  of  obligations  fts 
are  conferred  upon  the  obligee  or  its  agent 
under  any  security  agreement  with  the  ob- 
ligor that  has  been  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  as  to  which  the  Administrator 
is  a  party.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  limit  the  rights  of  any  person 
to  assert  obligations  Incurred  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
a  guarantee  made  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

OFFENSES    AND    PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  Whoever  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining any  loan  or  advance  of  credit  from 
any  person,  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration with  the  Intent  that  an  obligation 
relating  to  such  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
shall  be  offered  to  or  accepted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  guaranteed,  (11)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  any  extension  or  renewal  of 
any  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  mortgage  re- 
lating to  an  obligation  guaranteed  by  the 
said  Administrator  or  the  acceptance,  release, 
or  substitution  of  any  security  on  such  a 
loan  or  advance  of  credit,  or  (lU)   for  tbe 


purpose  of  influencing  In  any  way  the  action 
of  said  Administrator  under  this  Act — 

(A)  makes,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or 
causes  to  be  made,  passed,  uttered,  or  pub- 
lished, any  statement  knowing  the  same  to 
be  false,  or 

(B)  alters,  forges,  or  counterfeits,  or  causes 
or  procures  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counter- 
felted  any  instrument,  paper,  or  document, 
or 

(C)  utters,  publishes,  or  pas.ses  as  true,  or 
causes  to  be  uttered,  published,  or  j>asses  as 
true,  any  instrument,  paper,  or  document, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited,  or 

(D)  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  as- 
set, or  Income  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. Whenever  any  natural  person  Is 
found  guilty  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  of  any  act  or  acts  declared 
in  this  section  to  constitute  a  misdemeanor, 
he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  or  more  than  five  years, 
or  by  both  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Whenever 
any  corporation  is  found  guilty  of  any  act 
or  acts  declared  in  this  section  to  be  lawful, 
such  corporation  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25,000. 

ESCROW  FUND 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  the  proceeds  of  an  obligation 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  are  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  construction  of  an  independent 
refinery  that  will  serve  as  security  for  the 
guarantee  of  the  Administrator,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  accept  and  hold,  in 
escrow  under  an  escrow  agreement  with  the 
obligor,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
obligations  guaranteed  under  this  Act  whose 
proceeds  are  to  be  so  used  that  Is  equal  to: 
(1)  the  excess  of  the  principal  amount  of  all 
obligations  whose  proceeds  are  to  lie  so  used 
over  75  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid  by 
or  for  the  account  of  the  obligor  for  the 
construction  cf  the  independent  refinery,  (11) 
with  such  interest  thereon,  if  any.  as  the 
Administrator  may  require:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  In  the  event  the  security  for  the 
guarantee  of  an  obligation  by  the  Admin- 
istrator relates  both  to  an  Independent  re- 
finery to  be  constructed  and  to  a  completed 
Independent  refinery,  the  principal  amount 
of  such  obligation  shall  be  prorated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  (a)  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  Invest  and  re- 
invest all  or  any  part  of  the  escrow  fund  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  such 
maturities  that  the  escrow  fund  will  be 
available  as  required  for  purposes  of  the 
escrow  agreement. 

(c)  The  escrow  agreement  shall  contain 
such  other  terms  as  the  Administrator  may 
consider   necessary   or   desirable. 

BCTLES  AND   REGXTLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $10,000,000  and  such 
further  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  342)  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Quali- 
fication of  Educational  Personnel,  as 
follows : 

Page  11.  line  9  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "who  holds — ",  and 
inrert:  "who — ". 

Page  11,  line  10  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  immediately  after  ""tl)",  in- 
sert: "holds". 

Page  11,  line  15  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  11,  line  IC  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment.  Immediately  after  ""(2)",  in- 
sert: "htrids". 

Page  11,  line  22  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "this  Act."  and  insert: 
"tills  Act;  or." 

"(3)  presents  evidence  of  completion  of  a 
curriculum  of  study  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
missioner, taken  subsequent  to  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  psychology,  in  courses  related  to 
psychology  from  an  institution  outside  the 
United  States  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  has  engaged  in  psychological 
practice  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner  for 
at  least  seven  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  such 
application  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUALIFICATION    OF    EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  342. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  evening  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  Monday  next 
under  House  Concurrent  Resolution  689. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  House  concur- 
rent resolution  is  still  in  the  House. 


ORDER       FOR       RECOGNITION      OF 

SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AND  DESIG- 
NATING PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  2,   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
usual  procedure  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  now  speaking,  the  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  Following 
that  there  be  a  15-minute  interlude  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  business  with  a 
time  limitation  of  3  minutes  for  each 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  2,  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  also  be  recognized  before  the 
beginning  of  morning  business  for  a  pe- 
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rlod  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  recognition  of 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  then  Mr.  Proxmire 
on  next  Monday  be  reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  con- 
ference report  on  tlie  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  15077'  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  cloture  motion  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Siancllng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  ujKjn  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15977, 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendment: 

Bob  Packwood,  Robert  Griffin,  John  Tower, 
Hugh  Scott,  Mike  Mansfield,  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Adlat  Stevenson,  Lee  Metcalf,  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  Charles  Percy,  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  Lowell  Weicker,  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kie,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
Robert  Taft,  Bill  Brock.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  a 
cloture  motion  being  filed. 

I  would  point  out  for  the  record  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  extension 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  made 
the  pending  business  just  today  at  the 
hour  of  approximately  12:30.  Within  a 
matter  of  minutes  it  was  superseded  by 
the  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  bill.  After  much 
discussion  on  that,  it  was  then  again 
made  the  pending  business  at  something 
around  1:15,  as  I  recall.  Then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  entered  into  or  rather 
addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Those  questions  dealt  with  a  complex 
part  of  the  bill,  the  bill  itself  is  complex 
a?  are  all  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  the 
opportimity  to  query  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  something  like  40  or  45  min- 
utes, estimating  the  time.  Then  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  semor  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton requested  that  the  Export-Import 


Bank  legislation  be  set  aside  and  that  the 
conference  report  on  HEW  be  taken  up. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  HEW, 
several  other  conference  reports,  and  has 
just  tliis  moment  at  the  time  the  cloture 
petition  was  filed  gotten  back  to  con- 
sideration of  the  Export-Iinport  Bank 
conference  report. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  file  a  cloture  petition  so  soon  after 
a  piece  of  legislation  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  when  there  has  been  virtu- 
ually  no  di.3cussion  of  that  legislation 
other  than  maybe  something  approach- 
ing an  hour  or  slightly  over  an  hour. 

As  I  .say,  I  have  no  objection,  of  course, 
to  the  petition  being  filed,  but  I  did  think 
the  Record  should  show  how  little  dis- 
cussion there  has  been  in  the  Senate  on 
it. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  prepared, 
and  it  is  too  late  now,  but  I  wa.?  prepared 
to  vote  today  on  a  motion  to  table,  but 
several  of  my  colleagues  who  could  not 
be  here  today  urged  I  not  do  it. 

So  I  think  we  could  have  dispo.sed  of 
it  today. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  it 
is  fair  to  sav  the  issues  we  have  talked 
about  for  an  hour  or  two  or  three  today, 
however  long  it  might  have  been,  have 
been  tf  Iked  and  retalked  and  retalked 
about  on  this  floor.  The  same  is-iies  have 
been  talked  about  for  m.any,  many  hours 
this  s'.immer  and  fall. 

We  have  extended  the  Export-Import 
Tvank's  termination  date  twice.  The  is- 
sues that  we  are  debating  todav  are  quite 
familiar  to  nil  of  us,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  going  on  with  extended  de- 
bate on  a  topic  we  have  had  extensive 
de'-ate  on  over  the  past  4  or  5  months. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  a  vote  should  come  veiT 
quickly  next  week  on  a  motion  to  table, 
but  aside  from  that,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  said  that  all  of  this  is  familiar 
ground. 

Well,  just  in  the  first  nuestion  that  I 
put  today  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a 
brand  new  ix)int  was  developed,  brand 
new  information  was  developed,  which 
the  Senate  never  before  had  had  avail- 
able to  it. 

I  say  that  a  bill  of  this  magnitude, 
and  I  might  point  out  that  there  are  $25 
billion  involved  in  this  legisaltion,  $25 
billion  of  U.S.  tax  funds,  and  if  Congress 
is  going  to  ?onsider  legislation  of  that 
magnitude  we  better  take  just  a  little  bit 
of  time  to  understand  just  what  it  is 
doing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  it  is  not  $25  bil- 
lion of  tax  funds. 

This  Is  not  an  income  tax.  Tliis  is  not 
a  sales  tax.  These  are  bonds  that  are  be- 
ing sold  and  this  Bank  breaks  even. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  are  dealing  with  taxes,  $25  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  developed  that  point  because 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  way  It  gets 
its  money,  goes  into  the  money  market 
and  sells  bonds  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


The  more  that  Bank  goes  into  the 
money  market,  the  more  it  forces  an  up- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Government  today  bor- 
rows 62  percent  of  all  the  lendable 
funds — 62  percent  of  all  the  lendable 
funds.  So,  I  say  that  the  Government  it- 
self, by  this  smashing  amotmt  of  borrow- 
ing, represents  a  major  reason  for  the.se 
tremendous  interest  rates. 

It  is  obvious  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment goes  into  the  money  markets  for 
such  vast  stuns  that  the  upward  pressure 
on  interest  rates  is  very  severe. 

I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  understand 
why  the  young  couple  trying  to  buy  a 
home,  obtain  funds  to  buy  a  home,  finds 
it  veiy  difficult  to  do  that  and  can  only 
do  it  at  very  high  interest  rates,  why 
bu.«i!iessmen  seeking  to  go  into  the  pri- 
vate money  markets  to  develop  their  busi- 
ness find  it  very  difficult  to  do. 

So  on  the  Export-Import  Bank — and  I 
have  been  a  supporter  of  that  Bank  and 
I  am  now  a  supporter  of  that  Bank;  I  do 
not  propose  that  the  Bank  should  not 
continue  to  operate — I  do  contend  that 
thoTc  must  be  some  limit  on  it. 

As  a  businessman,  in  my  own  business 
I  do  not  give  blank  checks  and  in  han- 
dling the  tax  funds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple I  do  not  think  Congress  should  give 
blank  checks,  and  I  think  that  this  leg- 
islation should  require  and  should  place  a 
ceiling.  That  is  what  the  major  fight  is 
about. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoitun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AT. T.F.N  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 


FKR MISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  ON 
TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  file  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  report 
will  be  good  news  to  American  business- 
men interested  in  expanding  trade  with 
other  nations  around  the  world.  I  heart- 
ily approve  of  everything  in  the  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  its  title. 

I  believe  we  shotild  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  require  that  major  legis- 
lation that  might  bear  any  contioversy 
of  any  nature  at  all  should  have  a  neu- 
tral title. 

I  object  to  any  bill  that  bears  tlie  name 
"reform"  because  to  me  it  represents  a 
certain  amotmt  of  intellectual  arrogance 
to  presume  that  those  of  us  who  recom- 
mend a  piece  of  legislation  to  the  Senate 
are  completely  right  in  what  we  propose, 
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and  those  who  might  differ  with  us  might 
not  be  right. 

I  would  hope  that  In  time  we  would 
pass  a  rule  of  the  Senate  that,  if  there  are 
any  objections,  the  title  of  a  bill  should 
be  written  by  the  Parliamentarian  to  be 
neutral  so  that  those  who  might  not  agree 
with  the  legislation  might  have  equal 
claim  to  righteousness  as  those  who  dif- 
fer with  it. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
There  are  things  in  the  bill  that  Sena- 
tors will  want  to  change.  I  cheerfully 
await  their  amendments.  We  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill,  and 
this  Is  the  best  the  committee  could  do 
for  the  moment. 

I  would  say  to  all  Senators  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  require  a  lot  of 
cooperation.  The  bill  is  about  300  pages 
long.  The  committee  report  is  311  pages. 
It  is  a  bill  that  the  President  would  hke 
to  sign. 

A  bill  of  this  sort,  particularly  late  in 
the  session  as  is  the  case  today,  tends 
to  attract  the  amendments  of  people  who 
wotild  like  to  see  their  favorite  legisla- 
tive proposal  reach  the  President's  desk. 

If  the  Senate  should  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  adding  irrelevant  amendments 
to  this  bill,  it  will  impede  the  progress 
of  the  biU. 

I  am  trjing  to  say  that  other  Senators 
will  feel  privileged  to  offer  similar 
amendments.  I,  for  one,  would  feel  that 
I  must  offer  a  nvunber  of  revenue  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  germane  to  this  bill. 

We  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  have 
already  agreed  that  there  are  a  number 
of  revenue  amendments  that  we  would 
like  to  add  to  the  bill  if  the  Senate  sees 
lit  to  depart  from  a  germaneness  rtile 
that  could  meet  the  germaneness  test 
imposed  by  the  Parliamentarian  on 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

I  simply  would  say  that  I  believe  if  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  confine  itself  to 
a  gennaneness  rule,  every  Senator,  in- 
cluding the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
ought  to  have  the  same  right  to  offer 
amendments  that  are  not  germane. 

A  meeting  is  scheduled  in  Washing- 
ton at  which  the  President  will  address 
people  w^ho  will  be  coming  to  town  to 
disctiss  this  legislation. 

In  the  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
become  law  they  have  indicated  that 
they  hop)e  the  bill  can  be  passed  without 
crippling  amendments.  I  personally  do 
not  believe  that  any  amendment  that  has 
to  do  with  trade,  in  the  strictly  germane 
sense,  would  prevent  this  bill  from  be- 
coming law.  I  do  very  seriously  doubt 
that  this  bill  will  become  law  if  the  parts 
on  which  there  are  to  be  riders  to  carry 
everyone's  pet  amendment  could  muster 
a  majority  vote  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  usually 
when  we  add  those  amendments  to  the 
bill,  at  some  point  those  amendments 
must  come  off.  Otherwise,  the  bill  can- 
not be  passed. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment.  I  recall  so  weU 
how  fiercely  he  had  resisted  efforts  to 
expand  debt  limit  bills  to  Include  cam- 
paign financing  proposals,  even  though 


those  amendmejits  would  be  revenue- 
type  amendments. 

I  simply  submit  this  concern  to  the 
majority  leader,  whom  I  am  happy  to  see 
In  the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate  if  we  want  to 
expand  this  bill  to  include  subjects  which 
are  not  strictly,  in  a  narrow  sense,  ger- 
mane to  the  bill.  If  we  do  that,  I  must  say 
that  the  likelihood  of  this  bill  becoming 
law  this  year  will  be  diminished.  If  the 
Se;iate  is  going  to  engage  in  a  Christmas 
tree  operation — and  I  have  been  a  party 
to  those  things  In  years  gone  by — I,  for 
one,  would  not  like  to  come  to  the  party 
without  a  present.  I,  too,  would  like  to 
participate  In  the  party,  and  I  think 
everybody  else  would. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  proposed  riders  to 
debt  limit  bills. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  would  like 
to  point  out  something  of  a  distinction 
between  the  so-called  trade  bill  and  the 
"must"  legislation  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  thought  ought  to  be  confined  to 
"must"  legislation. 

Important  as  this  trade  bill  is,  it  does 
not  have  to  be  enacted  into  law  in  order 
for  the  Government  to  continue  oper- 
ating. The  Senator  from  Alabama,  there- 
fore, might  not  have  the  same  view  with 
respect  to  riders  to  this  bill.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  may  have  a  few  riders  he 
might  want  to  add  himself. 

I  think  this  bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  everybody  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  file  whatever  he  wanted  to  file.  If 
too  many  riders  are  added  and  the  bill 
sinks,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana will  come  back  in  the  94th  Congress 
with  a  bill  and  have  a  httle  more  time  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  amend  it  on  the 
floor  with  a  little  more  care. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  might  serve  a  pur- 
pose  

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  it  could. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  consider  the  bill  In  the 
next  Congress,  and  I  do  not  say  it  would 
not.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
best  bill  I  have  ever  handled  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  the  discussion  that  would 
result  would  point  out  areas  that  could 
possibly  be  Improved,  and  nothing  but 
good  could  come  of  the  discussion  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  might  serve  a  purpose 
to  expand  this  on  the  trade  bill.  Only 
time  will  tell. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  ought  to  advise 
every  Senator  that  his  rights  are  no  bet- 
ter than  any  other  Senator's  and  that  if 
we  are  going  to  permit  one  Senator  to 
offer  and  have  considered  on  its  merits 
an  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill,  other  Senators  should  be  ac- 
corded the  same  privilege.  I  would  not 
want  to  deny  them  that  right  without 
discussuig  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  meeting  these  problems  when  we  ask 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
anticipate  that  this  bill  will  probably  re- 
quire a  unanimous-consent   agreement 


at  some  point,  if  it  Is  going  to  become 
law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  a 
limitation  of  time,  of  course,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  amendments  to  be  germane. 
We  might  have  to  pick  and  choose  as  to 
a  time  limit  for  a  nongermaneness  rule. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  simply  want  to  make  tlie  obsei"vation 
that  at  some  point  we  will  have  to  ask 
for  a  tinanimous-coasent  agreement. 
V/hcn  we  ask  for  a  imanimotis-con.sent 
agreement,  that  carries  with  it  a  ger- 
maneness rule,  because,  historically,  it 
has  been  insisted  by  Senators  who  want 
to  oppose  an  amendment  they  have  not 
seen  that  the  amendments  must  be  ger- 
mane to  tlie  bill,  so  that  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  protect  thernselves. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  watched  tlie  diligence  and 
patience  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  exhibited  in  the 
handling  of  tliis  ver>'  complex  and  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation,  the  trade  re- 
form bill.  The  committee,  under  Senator 
Long's  leadership,  has  met  long  hours, 
many  days,  over  weeks  and  months, 
going  back  to  March  or  April.  I  cannot 
remember  which,  but  it  has  been  a  long 
time.  Tlie  chairman  has  shown  great 
patience  and  kindness  to  his  committee 
members.  Yet,  he  has  also  expedited  Uie 
work  of  the  committee.  I  just  want  to 
commend  iiim  as  he  brings  this  bill  to  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Speaking  of  patience,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  two  more  patient  individuals  I 
have  ever  met  than  the  majority  leader 
and  the  assistant  majority  leader.  That 
was  exhibited  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
which  the  majority  leader  had  to  handle 
this  momin?. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I.  too,  command 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  the  leader.<:hip  he  displays  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  committee. 
He  has  done  a  masterful  job  in  brmging 
this  complex  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration.  I  commend  him 
for  his  great  efforts  in  that  regard. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hathaway  as- 
sumed the  chair.) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  AL-.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  coUeagues  in  praising  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  his  diligent  work  on  this 
trade  bill.  He  spent  hours  and  hours, 
days  and  weeks  and  months,  in  carrying 
through  the  work  that  was  involved  m 
hammering  out  a  trade  bill  that  he  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
thought  would  be  very  helpful  to  this 
Nation  as  well  as  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  that  will  be  dealing  with 
this  coimtry. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task.  There  were 
many  controversial  Issues,  some  of  them 
still  to  be  resolved.  But  he  was  always 
willing  to  listen  and  to  hold  extensive 
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hearings.  Not  only  did  he  listen  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  also,  he  was 
willing  to  have  testimony  from  people 
who  agreed  with  the  bill,  people  who 
disagreed  with  It,  people  who  had  sug- 
gestions that  they  thought  were  bene- 
ficial. He  accepted  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions and  turned  down  others,  so  far  as 
his  recommendation  to  the  committee 
was  concerned. 

I  certainly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee for  his  work  in  bringing  out  a  trade 
bill  that  has  been  long  sought  by  many 
in  Congress  and  certainly  by  many  in 
the  business  community  as  v.ell  as  in 
other  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  the  very  kind  remarks.  They  have 
made  very  significant  suggestions  with 
regard  to  this  bill  which  are  contained 
in  the  bill  and  the  committee  report. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  usual  courtesy  and  kindness. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  improved  on  the 
bin.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  much  better 
bill  than  the  House  sent  to  us.  I  do  not 
say  that  with  any  reflection  on  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  They  improved 
on  the  bill  that  was  recommended  to 
them;  and  when  our  turn  came,  if  we 
could  not  make  some  useful  suggestions, 
we  would  not  be  worth  our  keep. 

I  tliink  the  bill  represents  one  of  the 
longest  strides  that  has  been  made  in  my 
years  in  the  Senate  toward  Congress 
regaining  some  of  the  powers  it  surren- 
dered to  the  executive  branch,  which  are 
long  overdue  in  returning  to  Congress, 
rather  than  simply  residing  forever  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

In  that  general  area,  this  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  far-reaching  and  very 
significant  piece  of  legislation.  I  believe 
that  in  other  ways  we  have  made  some 
very  useful  and  worthwhile  suggestions. 

I  hope  the  bill  becomes  law  as  recom- 
mended. As  I  say,  it  is  not  a  perfect  piece 
of  legislative  handiwork.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senate  can  improve  on  It.  I  think 
we  have  justified  the  long  time  we  have 
taken  in  working  on  the  bill,  because  I 
know  that  we  have  made  it  a  much  bet- 
ter bill  from  the  Senate  point  of  view 
than  it  was  when  it  arrived  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  want 
to  commend  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  his  mastery  of  the 
subject  of  Federal  taxation.  I  recall  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  and  amazement 
I  derived  when  I  saw  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  handle  the  first 
tax  reform  bill  that  came  before  the 
Senate  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate — 
the  tax  reform  bill  of  1969.  More  than 
75  amendments  were  offered,  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  had  ex- 
pert knowledge  on  each  matter  under 
discussion  that  was  considered  by  those 
amendments.  I  was  verj'  pleased  to  see 
how  he  handled  the  bill. 


EXEMPT  ENHANCED  RECOVERY  OIL 
PRODUCTION  FROM  PRICE  CON- 
TROLS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  I  have  given  many 
speeches  before  this  distinguished  body 
supporting  a  free  market  for  energy  in 
the  United  States,  because,  without  a  free 
market,  this  counti-y  would  not  have 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  in  a  rea- 
sonably short  time  or  probably  ever. 

A  free  market  is  necessai-y  to  permit 
the  normal  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
to  respond  to  price.  This  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  allocate  scarce  resources 
and  to  solicit  additional  supplies.  The 
U.S.  Senate,  by  its  past  actions,  believes 
this,  except  in  the  most  important  case 
of  all — energy. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  a  duty,  which  we 
have  ignored  for  many  years,  to  Insure 
the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  for  the  American  consumer.  The 
long  run  consequences  of  energy  short- 
ages would  be  far  more  debilitating  to 
our  economy  than  the  short  term  and 
shortsighted  policies  of  maintaining  an 
artificial  low  price  for  energy. 

The  time  of  cheap  energy  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world  is  over.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  explain  this  fact 
to  the  American  people.  We  should  not 
continue  to  suggest  that  additional  sup- 
plies are  forthcoming  when  prices  are 
reduced  and  controlled.  This  is  mislead- 
ing the  American  people,  for  they  will 
be  expecting  something  for  nothing. 

The  quickest  way  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  for  this  country  is  to  es- 
tablisli  a  free  market  for  energy.  To  con- 
tinue as  we  have  in  the  past  with  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  price  controls 
would  eventually  ruin  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. If  we  continue  to  foUow  these 
shortsighted  policies,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  faced  with  even  greater  un- 
employment, continued  high  inflation 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

In  the  United  States  today  the  price  of 
over  60  percent  of  our  domestic  crude  oil 
production  is  controlled.  This  two-tier 
system  of  crude  oil  pricing  has  caused 
tremendous  inequities  for  producers  and 
refiners  of  petroleum,  and,  it  retards 
progress  toward  achieving  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

While  I  support  a  free  market  for  all 
domestic  crude  oil  production,  I  recog- 
nize tnat  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration do  not  favor  decontrolling  all 
crude  production  at  this  moment.  A  logi- 
cal next  step,  then,  is  to  exempt  from 
price  controls  all  crude  oil  produced  by 
secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  methods. 

There  are  very  sound  reasons  for  this. 
The  capital  and  operating  costs  of  these 
methods  are  high  and  the  known  volumes 
of  oil  which  can  be  recovered  by  applying 
enhanced  recovery  techniques  are  tre- 
mendous. 

It  is  estimated  that  434  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil  in  place  have  been  discovered 
in  the  United  States.  Of  this  approxi- 
mately 100  billion  barrels  have  been  pro- 
duced to  date.  At  the  current  controlled 
price  of  oil,  an  estimated  40  billion  addi- 
tional barrels  will  probably  be  recovered. 


This  brings  the  total  ultimate  recovery 
at  the  current  oil  price  to  about  140  bil- 
lon barrels,  only  a  32  percent  ultimate 
recovery. 

Since  68  percent  of  the  oil  discovered 
to  date  will  remain  In  the  ground,  there 
is  obviously  a  tremendous  potential  for 
additional  recovery  from  laiown  fields  by 
both  the  more  sophisticated,  enhanced 
recovery  methods  and  by  additional  ap- 
plication of  the  conventional  techniques 
like  waterfloodlng. 

Experts  estimate  that  from  tertiary 
recovery  methods  alone  as  much  as  60 
billion  additional  barrels  can  be  recov- 
ered from  existing  fields,  provided  ade- 
quate economic  Incentives  exist.  This 
volume  of  oil  is  approximately  6  times 
the  current  estimate  of  proven  reserves 
of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  10  years  of  supply  at  current 
consumption  rates.  This  estimated  vol- 
ume of  additional  recovery  will  Increase 
further  as  new  oil  fields  are  discovered 
and  new  technology  Is  developed- 

To  date,  however,  there  has  been  little 
application  of  the  more  sophisticated 
enhanced  recovery  methods  even  though 
there  is  potential  for  significant  addi- 
tional recovery.  Tills  is  because  these 
methods  are  much  more  expensive  than 
the  conventional  techniques. 

The  operating  costs  of  secondary  op- 
erations on  a  per  barrel  basis  have  his- 
torically been  about  double  primary 
production  costs.  The  operating  costs  of 
the  more  sophisticated  tertlary-t>-pe 
projects  are  up  to  four  times  primary 
cost. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  en- 
hanced recovery  projects  cost  more  than 
primary  production.  Facilities  must  first 
be  installed  to  handle  both  the  Injection 
fluids  and  the  additional  volumes  of  pro- 
duced fluids.  Also,  a  significant  number 
of  additional  wells  must  be  operated- 
producing  wells,  injection  wells,  source 
wells  and,  in  some  cases,  disposal  wells. 
In  the  more  sophisticated  techniques, 
additives  to  the  injection  fluid  itself  must 
be  purchased. 

Not  only  are  the  basic  costs  high,  but 
recently  there  have  been  large  cost  in- 
creases In  the  equipment  and  services 
necessary  to  conduct  these  projects. 

For  instance,  one  small  oil  company  In 
Oklahoma  indicated  that  the  cost  of  cor- 
rosion inhibitors  Increased  38  percent, 
sucker  rods  70  percent,  and  pumping 
units  65  percent  over  the  last  9  months. 
These  items  are  among  the  major  cost 
items  of  an  enhanced  recovery  project. 

It  is  imperative  in  these  times  of  a 
severe  domestic  energy  shortage  that  we 
encourage  enhanced  recovery  operations, 
including  the  proven  techniques  such  as 
waterfloodlng.  Allowing  a  free  market 
price  for  oil  produced  by  these  methods 
will,  more  than  anything  else,  provide 
this  incentive.  This  is  not  asking  for  a 
subsidy,  but  a  free  market  will  remove 
the  present  shackles. 

In  the  United  States,  oil  subsidy  pro- 
grams have  been  enacted  before  as  in- 
centives to  increase  production.  Late  in 
World  War  II  there  was  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  taxpayer  for  strip- 
per wells.  Oil  produced  from  a  stripper 
well  received  up  to  75  cents  extra  per 
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barrel  depending  on  the  well's  location 
and  rate.  During  this  2-year  emergency 
period,  an  additional  $64,900,000  was 
paid  for  176,800,000  barrels  of  stripper 

Many  people  recognize  the  necessity  of 
freeing  enhanced  recovery  production 
from  price  controls,  but  some  say  this 
should  apply  prospectively,  and  not  to 
existing  projects. 

With  a  free  market  the  lives  of  many 
existing  fields  with  present  enhanced 
recovery  projects  would  be  lengthened. 
Crude  oil  produced  from  a  field  with  an 
enhanced  recovery  project  will  decUne 
until  the  economic  limit  is  reached. 
When  the  operating  costs  for  a  project 
exceed  its  income,  operations  will  be  ter- 
minated leaving  producible  crude  oil  In 
the  ground.  Congress  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  type  of  incentive  when 
the  stripper  well  exemption  was  passed 
last  year. 

Because  the  operating  costs  of  tne 
many  existing  enhanced  recoverj-  proj- 
ects are  high,  these  projects  may  reach 
their  economic  limit  without  qualifying 
for  the  stripper  well  exemption.  Because 
of  the  price  differential  between  old  oil 
and  new  oil,  it  would  take  an  18-barrel- 
per-day  well  producing  nonexempt  crude 
to  be  the  economic  equivalent  of  a  9- 
barrel-per-day  stripper  well. 

If  only  prospective  projects  are  ex- 
empted, an  operator  of  an  existing  proj- 
ect would  not  be  encouraged  to  expand 
his  project.  This  is  important  because 
the  expansion  of  existing  projects  is  one 
of  the  quickest  ways  to  increase  our  cur- 
rent producing  rate.  With  the  cost  in- 
creases I  have  just  described,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  expand 
economically  an  existing  project  at  the 
controlled  oil  price. 

It  is  verj'  important  that  a  significant 
step  be  taken  toward  a  free  market  for 
all  domestically  produced  crude  oil.  Piice 
controls  on  all  oil  produced  by  enhanced 
recovery  methods,  both  the  conventional, 
proven  techniques  and  the  more  sophis- 
ticated, relatively  untried  techniques, 
must  be  lifted.  This  will  encourage  a 
faster  development  of  known  reserves.  It 
will  make  available  to  producers  a  larger 
cash  fiow  and  will  expedite  financing  of 
many  projects.  An  increase  in  domestic 
oil  production  will  occur  much  sooner 
than  it  would  if  there  is  less  capital 
available  for  investment. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  exemption 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  difference 
between  enhanced  recovery  production 
and  estimated  primary  production.  Not 
only  would  capital  be  reduced,  but  to 
attempt  to  define  this  incremental  pro- 
duction, to  everyone's  sati.sf action,  on  a 
reservoir-by-reservoir  basis  would  be- 
come an  engineering  nightmare,  and 
v.ould  result  in  endless  adminl.'^trative 
problems  and  probably  in  litigation  in 
the  courts. 

Exempting  the  price  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced by  enhanced  recovery  methods 
will  encourage  new  projects  to  be  ini- 
tiated. Many  secondary  and  tertiary 
projects  are  shelved  because  of  unfavor- 
able economics.  At  the  present  controlled 
price  of  old  oil,  the  high  investment  and 


high  operating  costs  cannot  be  justified 
in  many  cases. 

In  fact,  the  present  two-tier  system 
is  a  disincentive  to  stripper  well  opera- 
tors. They  are  hesitant  to  initiate  new 
projects  or  join  units  because  their  pro- 
duction might  increase  to  the  extent  that 
the  wells  would  no  longer  be  stripper 
wells  and  would  no  longer  receive  exempt 
crude  oil  prices. 

The  current  shortage  of  drilling  rigs, 
workover  rigs,  and  oil  country  tubular 
goods  makes  enhanced  recovery  project 
important  in  using  existing  assets  ef- 
fectively. Most  of  the  wells  that  would  be 
involved  in  these  projects  have  already 
been  drilled  and  cased.  Previous  oil  pro- 
ducing wells  can  even  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  injecting  fluids.  Therefore,  a 
minimum  amount  of  tubing  and  casing 
and  a  limited  number  of  drilling  rigs 
v,ould  be  necessary  to  expand  or  initiate 
enhanced  recovery  projects.  These  lim- 
ited, but  very  valuable,  resources  can 
then  be  effectively  employed  in  the  equal- 
ly important  tasks  of  exploring  for  and 
developing  new  oil  fields. 

Conservation  of  our  available  finan- 
cial and  natural  resources  is  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  exempting  enhanced 
recovery  projects  from  price  controls. 
Generally,  a  petroleum  reservoir  can  be 
produced  more  efficiently  with  greater 
ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  at  a  faster 
rate  for  a  longer  period  of  time  if  an 
enhanced  recovery  project  is  initiated 
early  in  the  life  of  a  reservoir.  Waiting 
until  the  project  reaches  its  economic 
hmit  before  initiating  a  secondary  or  a 
tertiai-y  project  not  only  results  in  less 
oil,  but  also  wastes  capital  because  a  sec- 
ondary project  is  not  necessary  if  a  ter- 
tiary-type project  is  initiated  early. 

A  good  potential  for  making  profit 
must  exist  before  some  operators  would 
initiate  an  enhanced  recovery  project 
early  in  the  life  of  a  field.  An  enhanced 
recovery  project,  and  especially  the  more 
sophisticated  projects,  are  not  only  cost- 
ly to  initiate  and  to  operate  but  are  also 
risky  from  a  production  standpoint. 

Some  of  these  techniques  are  still  in 
the  developmental  and  testing  stages. 
Even  after  a  project  is  started  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  time,  up  to  a  year  or 
two,  elapses  before  a  production  rate 
gain  is  expected. 

Free  market  pricing  for  crude  oil  pro- 
duced by  enhanced  recovery  methods  will 
provide  additional  impetus  for  the  re- 
search and  field  testing  necessary  to 
improve  and  evaluate  existing  tech- 
nology and  to  develop  new  technology. 
The  research  effort  and  manpower  re- 
quirements necessary  to  develop  this 
technology  are  massive.  Many  technical- 
ly competent  individuals  mast  be  at- 
tracted to  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
capital  requirements  necessary  to  train 
these  individuals  and  to  support  this 
tremendous  research  effort  will  have  to 
be  financed  by  the  cash  flow  from  existing 
production. 

In  the  short  term,  exempting  enhanced 
recovery  projects  from  price  controls  will 
not  greatly  increase  consumer  prices  and 
in  the  long  term  will  lead  to  lower  energy 
prices  than  there  would  be  other\^ise. 
There  are  about  2  million  barrels  per 


day  of  current  nonexempt  crude  being 
produced  in  enhanced  recovery  projects. 
If  all  this  oil  is  decontrolled,  which  will 
bring  the  domestic  exempt  crude  to  about 
60  percent  of  total  domestic  production, 
product  prices  will  increase  only  a  mod- 
est 1.5  cents  per  gallon. 

In  the  long  nm,  any  additional  oil 
produced  by  enhanced  recovery  methods 
will  replace  even  higher  priced  foreign 
imports.  Exempt  crude  in  the  United 
States  is  currently  running  about  $10.50 
per  barrel,  while  the  landed  price  of 
foreign  crude  averages  about  $11.70  per 
barrel.  Increased  production  of  domestic 
crude  will  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  and  reduce  inflation. 
Further  shortages  of  energy  will  cause 
greater  inflation,  more  unemployment 
and  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the 
American  people. 

V/ith  the  economic  incentives  provided 
by  a  free  market,  expanded  interest  in 
advanced  recovery  techniques  and  a 
greater  effort  in  research  and  develop- 
ment there  will  be  even  greater  progress 
toward  recovering  the  very  last  drop  of 
oil  from  our  existing  and  potential  oil 
fields. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO  THE 
FAR  EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House.  At  that  time  President  Ford  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  the  trade 
bill,  other  legislative  mattei-s,  and  spe- 
cifically his  journey  to  the  Far  East.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  was  concemecl  be- 
fore President  Ford  undertook  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Far  East,  because  I  felt  tliat 
there  was  the  possibility  of  disorders  of 
various  kinds  in  Japan.  I  was  not  too 
sure  about  the  wisdom  of  the  visit  to 
South  Korea,  and,  then  to  Vladivostok, 
a  part  of  the  old  Manchu  Empire,  and 
in  close  proximity  to  the  present-day 
Sino-Russian  border. 

However,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
I  am  happy  that  President  Ford  made 
the  trip  to  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  it  did  a  great  deal  to  ce- 
ment Japanese- American  relations;  a 
visit  that  marked  the  occasion  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
that  country. 

I  think  that  the  strategic  concept  be- 
tv>een  the  tv.o  countries  remains  in  tart 
and,  certainly,  the  talks  wliich  the  Presi- 
dent had  covering  energj-  and  trade 
could  well  be  beneficial. 

In  Korea,  the  President  had  a  chance 
to  inspect  and  \'isit  Inchon  and  mix  wit)i 
the  American  troops  there.  He  spoke 
very  highly  of  their  ability  and  their 
readiness,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much 
impressed  with  those  elements  of  our 
armed  services  in  that  country. 

From  there,  he  went  to  Vladivostok 
and.  on  the  basis  of  his  report,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  of  his 
meetings  with  Brezhnev.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said,  it  was  a  working  trip  and.  as 
soon  as  he  deplaned  at  the  airfield  out- 
•side  of  Vladivostok,  he  entrained  to  the 
chief  naval  seaport  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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In  the  Par  East,  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so  In  conference  with  Chairman 
Brezhnev,  and  later  that  evening,  had  a 
meeting  which  began  before  5  o'clock 
and  extended  until  12 :  10  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Then,  at  10  o'clock,  he  took  up  the 
cudgel  sigain  and  the  preparatory  work 
bore  fruit.  Out  of  It  came  an  agreement 
which  we  know  of  in  general  terms  and 
which  will  be  in  printed  form  within  the 
next  week  or  10  days  so  that,  at  that 
time.  Chairman  Brezhnev  and  President 
Ford  will  be  able  to  confirm  more  fully 
and  completely  what  they  had  entered 
into  by  way  of  verbal  agreements. 

The  Piesident,  in  his  talk  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  present, 
sounded  very  encouraging  and,  speak- 
ing personally,  I  was  very  much  encour- 
aged by  what  he  had  to  report  to  us.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  the  figures  or  the 
details  at  this  time  as  they  were  eluci- 
dated by  the  President,  but  from  my 
point  of  view,  at  least,  they  were  most 
encouraging  and  indicated  that  in  a  very 
short  while.  President  Ford  had  accom- 
plished a  great  deal,  when  we  consider 
the  meetings  between  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev and  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  begim  about  3  years  ago. 

I  wish  to  take  this  means  to  say  that 
I  am  pleased,  on  the  basis  of  what  knowl- 
edge I  have  to  date,  with  the  progress 
which  the  President  has  made.  Again  I 
am  glad  that  he  made  the  trip  and  de- 
lighted that  he  returned  safely.  Hope- 
fully, what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
his  trip  to  these  three  countries  will  bear 
more  fruit  in  the  years  ahead.  Out  of  the 
equivalence  which  has  resulted  because 
of  the  meetings  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  time,  equivalence  will  mean  more  than 
limitation  and  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  arms  on  a  mutually 
agreeable  basis  In  the  years  ahead. 
Otherwise.  Mr.  President,  the  prospect  Is 
for  continued  spending  on  a  grand  scale 
for  weapons  which  become  obsolete  in  a 
very  short  time  and  the  spending  of 
funds  which  could  be  better  used  for 
the  betterment,  on  a  constructive  basis, 
for  the  people  of  both  countries. 

The  trip  Is  over.  The  President  Is  home. 
We  are  glad  he  is  back;  we  are  glad  he 
went  I  think  he  has  been  most  successful. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDinONAL  TIME  FOR  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3394 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
Tlianksgiving  Day  recess,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  file 
its  report  on  S.  3394,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  puiTX)ses. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  the  hour  of  12  noon.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Proxmire  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes:  after  which,  the  dis- 
tinguiihed  majority  leader  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes  each. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  1121, 
H.R.  10337,  the  Navajo-Hopl  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  agree- 
ment. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
Eximbank  conference  report. 

No  rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  Monday 
next  prior  to  the  hour  of  4  p.m.,  but  roll- 
call  votes  are  anticipated  that  day. 

On  Tuesday  next  a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  overriding  of  the  President's  veto  of 
the  GI  education  bill.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, that  vote  must  be  a  rollcall 
vote.  Also  during  that  day  a  vote  will 
occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clotm*e  on 
the  Eximbank  conference  report.  So 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday. 


ADJOURNMENT  LENTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accoi-dance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  689,  as  amended,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreec*.  to;  and  at 
5:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  December  2,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  26, 1974: 
In  The  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  \x\  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen,  Harold  O.  Moore.  401-16-23W), 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  piovislons  of  section 
8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a, 
view  to  designation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

Dental  Corps 

To  be  capi'iiin 
Hopton.  Huriv  S..  447-38  71  U. 
Ssug.  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


To  be  first  lieutenant 

Grant.  WilUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  app<^ut- 
ment  as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  693, 
title  10  United  States  Code,  vrith  a  view  to 
designation  as  medical  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

Medical  Corps 

To  be  colonel 

Bioom,  Irving  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlorlo,  Carmine  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Martin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hombs,  Addison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphreys,  Roderick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin.  Uoyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oppen,  Melvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  George  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabak,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  BjTon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wonderly,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Dunne,  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlncon.  Ruben  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman.  Frederick  C,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  temporary  officers  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  In  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8444  and  8447,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion as  medical  officers,  under  the  provlsiojis 
of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieute7iant  colonel 
Dyer,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nfeo.  Narclseo  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappu  Stirl  (NMN) ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlncon,  Ruben  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  1211,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LIMTE  OF  THB  .MR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Sharp,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  setclons  8376  and  593,  title  10, 
United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Dickson,  Foster  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  WUllam  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JvUian,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  Oliver  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeU.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Smith,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Spence,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NVRSE  CORP.S 

Ford,  Joan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Air  Forcf 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  tmder  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physlctil  examination  required 
by  law: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

First  liev tenant  to  captain 
Aanstad,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aarnlo,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abate.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott,  MUton  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abelson.  Steven  J.,  104  36-3744. 
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Abemathy,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abram,  Leslie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abramson,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackert,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acree,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adleman,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahem,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alber,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albers,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alcala,  Gabriel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alder,  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Dean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUard,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUenson.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUhoff,  Francis  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almond,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aisup,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altadonna,  Lynn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altemose,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlere,  Michael  P.,  150-40--i658. 
Altus,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alwlne,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders,  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  R  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Glen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Kimmel  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  PhUUp  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andes,  Randy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrea.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrejak,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applegate,  WUllam  J.,  153^0-2649. 
Applewhite.  Jim  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aramanda,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archambault.  George  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ard,  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arkfeld,  Gerald  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armburst,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armlngton,  Judle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armoxir,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  BUI  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,   Donald  J.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ameson.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashmore.  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood,  Charles  R.,  365—44-8939. 
Au  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aubrey,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery,  Sanders  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayen.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aylsworth,    George   W.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayres,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  Richard  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachrach,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer,  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bagby,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baggett,  Roy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey.  Brooke  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  Bryson  R  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  Edward  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balrd,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baird,  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  John  P.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Vincent  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Baker,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bala,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balander,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balazs,  Brent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Buddie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  Laurence  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballew,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balthun,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangs,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannon,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barazzotto,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Joan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earco,  Leroy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  Barbara  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Ewlng  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartanowlcz,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelder,  Floyd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelor,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates.  Eugene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batstone,  Brian  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  George  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baughn,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxa,  Jon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bavley.  John  S..  104-30-94?6. 
Bavs.  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bazar,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,   WUllam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beanblossom,    Bobby    V.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauregard,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,    Christopher   A.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Theodore  P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckner,   Malcolm   K.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bednarz,    Michael    H.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedwell,  James  W.,  499^6-8550. 
Beekman,   WUllam  D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beemer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beens,  Lynn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begert,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behr,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belshke,   John   J.,   Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.    Edwin    M.,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellen,  Jerome  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellinger,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belwood,  Uoyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beneville,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berndt,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berner,  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernott,   Michael   J,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertml,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berven,  Wynn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessom,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethart,  Edgar  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettcher,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettencourt,  Manuel  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,   Charles  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BldzUa,   Joetta   A.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blerer,  Lindsey  E.,  HI.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUllck,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birk,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Gerald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltner,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  WlUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaha,    James   L.,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blair,  James  R..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blarney,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Warren  C.  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blank,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blau,  Frank  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloomer,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumberg,  Alvln  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogart.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koggan,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohman,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eohnsack,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolalek,  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boland,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hole.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonebrake.  Galen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boneske.  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonngllo,  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benin,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonitz,  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  Barry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Booker,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borah,  Steve  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordenave,  Rob«rt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bortfeld,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bossart,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bostick,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  Irvln  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botta,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botula,  Charles,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreaux,  Lionel  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourke,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourland,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowling,  Vernon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erackett,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackin,  WiUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Doyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braley,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Arthur  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bras,  Victor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brasch.  Randolph  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brashear,  Dick  D.,  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauer,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braunreiter,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breeden.  Herbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breese,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenneman.  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breshears.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Lewis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brezina,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridal,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristow,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadstreet,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broas,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brod,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broome,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard.  Raymond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Aubry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Doyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gerald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bro\im,  Herbert  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Raytord  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Vlckl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BroyhlU.  Ted  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruchas,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brummert.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brxmson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brvan,  Cephas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Oscar  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brvan.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryden.  James  P.,  568-C2-9386. 
Bryson,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucchloni.  Daniel  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Paul  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  David  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckmelter,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budzlnskl,  Willard  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechler,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buffkln,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buffum,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulat,  Antone  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull,  Brenda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buono,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buragllo.  Rockne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.  Bob  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burk,  Dannie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Charles  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  494-50-3M)l. 
Burke,  Thomas  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleson,  L>-nn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnham.  John  M.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Edward  J.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BurrUl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  Charles  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bury,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busse,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzbee,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzbee.  Paulette  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bvers,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrum,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrum,  Phillip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cahlll,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Al  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calliham,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cambridge.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camerota,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campany,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cancelllerl,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capella,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardona,  Ramon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carl.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmichael.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnahan,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney.  John  M.,  397-3  r-4C06. 
Carosella,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Byran  P.,  367-4«-6145. 
Carpenter,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carreras,  Ollbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrizales.  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Jerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Sammy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  John  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carty,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carvell.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary,  Mitchell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casatl,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casteel,  Terence  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Casto,  Dorvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caughlln,  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerba,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Certain,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chabot,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadsey,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalalre,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalmer,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalmers,  Howard  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandonnet.  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChapeUe.  Conrad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaplin,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  John  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappelear,  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell.  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Malcolm  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatmon,  Albert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chelchowski,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenard,  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenette,  Rudolph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenevey,  Randall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cbervenka,  Michael  E.,  Jr.,  102-38  0815. 
Chesnut,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childs,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chipman,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chipman,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Peter  K.,  39»-42-3601. 
Chrlstensen,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christlan-sen,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CbrlBtopherson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Churchill,  WUllam  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccl,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cinnamon,  Charles  E.,  542-46  2525. 
Clapp,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarey,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Clifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claussen,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clawson,  Duane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claxton,  Bernard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayboum,  Bobby  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clendenin.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cline.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clough,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clover,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  WlUiam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  James  E..  294-^2-0882. 
Cochran,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockburn,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coe,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Alvln  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Ray  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CollazodavUa,  Vlncente,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Walter  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  Predrlc  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  OrviUe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colt,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Combs,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condlt,  Dale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  WUlie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Thomas  V.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Constantine,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contreras,  Ben,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Converse,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cook,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ck)ok,  Jeirrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cooke.  Damon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coolldge,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Floyd  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Luther  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbit,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corley,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cormanv,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CorneU,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CorneU.  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corns,  Edwin  M.  in.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corum,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell,  Taylor  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlan.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Countryman,  Tommie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courter,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courier,  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CousUis.  Pa\U  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covert,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covey,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowart,  Eddy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CowgUl,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  James  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  WiUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coy,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozza,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Craig,  WlUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramlet,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Frederick  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawley,  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creech!  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crimmel  WiUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlscuold,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Criss.  George  W..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocheron,  Wesley  M.,  548-60  6090. 
Crockett,  Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crombar,  Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronin,  Andrew  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby,  Michael.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossen,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossman,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  Earl  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowgey,  Rodney  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crum,  Daniel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crviz,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cryer,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culberson,  Dennis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culhane,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cull,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culley,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Mell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Nevln  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cupello,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curatola,  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Current,  WiUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currier,  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuslc.  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyr,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czekanski,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahljelm,  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dailey,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale,  Mark  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalrymple,  Thurman  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danforth,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannelly,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dargitz,  Darryl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dauth,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  WlUiam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jonathan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Linn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Davis.  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davitt,  WiUlam  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Hugh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deane,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debellevue,  Charles  B..  434-66-567«. 
Debevec.  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debruhl,  Claude  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debrucic,  MarvUi  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deegan,  WUUam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degovannl,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehaven,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekok,  Roger  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deletetskv,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delhovo,  Sergio  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellario,  Sammy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellwardt,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloach,  Johnny  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deming,  Nelson  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennard,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deunls,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennv,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denson,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depasquale.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deraad,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deslderlo,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detemple,  Lothar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Detucclo,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devenny,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devereaux,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlamlng,  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devlin,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devde,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlckerson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickinson,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickinson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dienes,  Nicholas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlggle,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diglrolamo,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dikkers,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUl,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUlman,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dinwiddle,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dloune,  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlorio.  Dan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlpalma,  Felix  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DIpoma,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diuguld,  James  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dmvtrlw,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doane,  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobosz,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodds.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodds.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doherty,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dolllson.  James  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dolske,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donohue,  Peter  E.  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donohue,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DooUttle,  James  H.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doran,  Noel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorfman.  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorger,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dougherty.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Douglas,  Melvln  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dow,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dowdy,  Ronald  R.,  422-58-1 1 18. 

Doyer.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Draper.  Stuart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Draper,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Draper,  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drayden,  Timothy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dreler,  Tliomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drennan,  WiUlam  M.,  Jr.,  345-36  8789. 

Drlgecrs,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DrlskUl,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dubbs,  Roger  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duck,  David  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dudley,  Gan-y  W.,  464-66  6798. 

Duehring.  Craig  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duffy,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diigan,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dugas.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dugas,  Louis  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dukes,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dulaney,  Arthur  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dumont,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Duncan,  Charles  V.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Farrls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham,  George  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durocher,  Cort  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dushan,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duthie,  Dana  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duva,  Nicholas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duwel.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  WUUam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eixgar,  WlUiam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagles,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastis,  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eatman,  Jack  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhart,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckel,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ecung.  Matirlce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eden.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgar.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edison,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edly,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edw.T,rds,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Walter  V.,  Ill,  527^4-4901. 
Egbert,  Lynn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehorn,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elche,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eicklioff,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eickmeler,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elkleberry,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsenman,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ekwall,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Frederick  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Billy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson.  Malcolm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  Patrick  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emrlck,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enderland,  Terry  W.,  440^6-1272. 
Eugbrecht,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fugleman,  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom.  WiUlam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiiloe,  David  P.,  48P-48-1691. 
Eptlng,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erhard,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erickson,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlkson,  Jon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erllng,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ermls,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estellta.  Thomas  A.,  657-52^024. 
Etter,  Leo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evanoff.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Howard  E.,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Evans,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Tliaddeus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everson,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eyler,  Jlmmle  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan,  Thomaa  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faherty,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fahlberg.  Keith  F..  340-30  -0375. 
Fairbanks,  Paul  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FairchUd,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrchllds,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faith,  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FaUon,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falzgraf.  Randall  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Famulare,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fanelll,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fansler,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farley.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farley,  Jimmy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer,  WlUiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrington.  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farry,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farver,  Douglas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fast,  Richard  C,  390  42-0666. 


Faulkner,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedak,  Laurence  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Felnstem,  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feld,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fell,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feller,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenlon,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferentchak.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fergason,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferris,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pick,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flerros,  Dante  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flgun,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUipek,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fillmore,  Kenneth  R.,  444  44  2044. 
Findlay,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Coy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finllnson,  WlUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Lewis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltschen,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzpatrlck,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flick,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flomer,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fly,  EdwardL.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flyun,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flvnn,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  Edmund  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynt,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folev,  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folse,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folsom,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folz,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fondren,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Eldou  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forehand,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forman,  James  B.  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forseth,  Rolf  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forster,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  WUUam  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fournler,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  HoUis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraley,  Theodore  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,   Wallace  B.,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranke,  Robert  R.,  376-42-226. 
Franklin,  OUie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frasca,  Nicholas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fratto,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraunfelder,   Richard   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazier,  Rufus  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preld.  Gene  A.,  123-28  8798. 
French,  Edgar  C,  268^0-8507. 
Frev,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prev,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frice,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman.  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prledrlch,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frishkorn,  Clavton  R..  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Kaileton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritzinger,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frome.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fryman,  Joseph  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fujlmoto,  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pujita,  James  N.,  575^-46-1170. 
Puller,  Albert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulmer,  Henry  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulop,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulton,  DarreU  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Funderburk,   Leonard   J.,   246-70-B872. 

F\ink,  Larry  J.,  38»-46-«937. 

Gabriel,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaeth,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaffnev,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gage,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gahr,  WllUam  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaines,  George  P.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galleazzi,  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Galvani,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gambda,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gambrell,  Melvln  B..  Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gandy,  Lynell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gant,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garber,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garfinkel,  Bernard  M.,  S64-€2-3449. 

Garnto,  Ira  W.,  254-54-  0006. 

Garrett,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  Douglas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison.  Rickey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaskell,  Jefifrey  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaskln,   Joseph   B.,  Ill,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaston,  Ronny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GatUff,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gauntt,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gebler,  Arnold  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geertgens,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geesey,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geler.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geloneck,  Terry  M.,  420-56-B385. 
Genna,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  William  P.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gernhardt,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geron,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrity,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glampaolo,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs,  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Eugene  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Patrick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Robert  G  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford,  William  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GllchrlEt,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles,  Truett  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilllland,  Randall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qlllean,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GiUls,  Mailon  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore,  Burton  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllson,  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glpson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Givens,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oladskl,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glomskl,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godbee.  Henry  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddard,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godeke,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oodsey.  Grin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goers,  Philip  R.,  296-40-17B1. 
Goetz,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetz,  Thomas  J.,  141-38-3^16. 
Golnltz,  Marlln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonda,  John  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  William  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Googlns,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Robert  D.,  075-3a-2564. 
Gore,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore,  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosnell.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goyette,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabeklls,  Jerry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grail.  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  RusseU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravenborst,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Sidney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gravlee,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GraybUl,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Kerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Merle  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenberg,  Melvyn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  John  K  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlaw,  GaU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenway,  MUfcrd  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Eugene  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Willie  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grellman,  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grembowski,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gress,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlesel,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Calvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  John  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffls,  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grobe,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grones,  Royce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover,  Frank  H.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guarino.  Allan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerrierl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulnn,  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurley,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guth,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyltt,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haase,  Dieter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadlow,  Gordon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeberle,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagemann,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  WlUard  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Gary  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Julian  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Richard  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Danny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Jacob  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammon,  Myles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm6nd,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammonds,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrah,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  WUllam  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanes,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanes,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanks,  Nicholas  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannlg,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanscom,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Maurice  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanton.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanushek.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Happ,  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harber.  William  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbour,  Linn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardcastle.  Lewis  T.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardwick,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harford,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlnga,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harklns,  Michael  L.,  557  68-3328. 
Harkness,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harr.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harraman,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Edwin  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Harrington,  Raleigh  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Dickie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  LouU  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Phillip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harsha,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  George  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartford,  John  A.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harness,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harty,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvln.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ha6h,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ilaslam,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hass.  Frederick  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  WllUam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harhaway,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H-nU-se.  Orvll  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havey,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Nell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Jay  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayton,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haj-ward,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  PhUip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn,  Joseph  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Armand  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heeren,  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefllng,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heilmann.  Milton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helman,  David  L.,  404-  64-5467. 
Heinz,  Howard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltmeler,  Emmett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltmeler,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hembrough,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemmer.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemminger,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henabray,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Lykes  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henggeler,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hengle,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henneman.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessey,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Lawrence  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrj-,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eenson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepfner,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herod,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Arthur  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuertz.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuser,  WUllam  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickey,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Burl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  CecU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  WUbert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  James  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghtower,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higley,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllbus,  Essley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  James  B.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUliard,  Cary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlllman,  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlllman,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnch,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlner,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntz,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlpsley.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlte,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlte.s,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlx,  James  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobart,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Ervln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hobllt  Frederic  H..  527-74^2883. 
Hobson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Charles  G.  Ill,  221-28-90C3. 
Hodges,  WllUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodson,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoecherl,  Arnold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoem.  Duane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoennlnger,  Augustine  R.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoerter,  George  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Frederick  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Lawrence  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffmann,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogs,  Carl  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoLse.  WlUlaui  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohberger.  Todd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohman.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holaday.  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  Frank  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Charles  R.,  234-72^055. 
Holienbeck.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollidav.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollidav,  Kenneth  D..  ."^55-60-5663. 
Holloran.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUums,  Gary  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holme.^.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  David  R..  Jr..  439-6-  -1477. 
Holmes.  David  L.,  456  72-5603. 
Hood,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooks.  Flovd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoot,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  Larrv  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopewell.  David  W.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopfer   Kenneth  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horlbeck,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornburg,  Hai  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosack.  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosch,  William,  Jr  .  438-64-^6460. 
Hough.  Richard  F.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton,  Ernest  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hourcle,  Laurent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho\:tkooper.  Jon  C,  501-4&-5140. 
Howard.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Everltt  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Blsco  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howorth,  Leon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrenak,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddleston,  Andrew  P..  Jr.,  406-62  4449. 
Hudson.  Robert  A..  282^4-0985. 
Hud.son,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutl.son,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff.  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hufnagel,  Wavne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugh.  Wilbur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiunble,  Forrest  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunches,  Gene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hungerbeeler,  Henrv  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunn,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HunneweU,  NeU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Terrv  G.,  216--12-7007. 
Hurley.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst.  Arnold  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcher&on.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchins.  Duane  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  James  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hution,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hult,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyman,  Don  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hythecker,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Immermau.  Perry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innes,  Andrew  J.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innes,  Richard  G.,  053-38  0259. 
Irons,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iiwin,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsbell,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivan.  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack,  .\bram  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackaon,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Charles  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jackson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Leo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Nicholas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jadrosich,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Daniel  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jam-is.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janezlc,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jai.ssen,  Carl  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jardon,  Reginald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasch.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaskolka,  Chester  W.,  010-34-€296. 
Jasper,  WiUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jastrebskl,  Zygmund  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jcfferles,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Norwood  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Tliomas  C,  508-5C-5213. 
Jensen.  Vay  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernigan,  Charles  J.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jei-nigan,  George  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeske,  James  C.  170  36-2085. 
Jessen,  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jes.=.up,  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jester,  Bemiie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell,  Duane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joerger,  Josenh  J.,  553-58  9517. 
Johann,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Bradford  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dion  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Drew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  P..,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Melvln  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Silas  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  WUnia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston.  Kent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Allen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Jlnimie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Lafavette,  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Louis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  iUchael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Parker  T.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Rick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Rickey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Rodney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jonkoskv,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jorgenson.  Loren  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joseph  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joy,  Harold  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Juday.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Julicii,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Justice,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jnul,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaiser,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kane,  Frank  G.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kantrud,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kapp,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karaffa,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karcewski,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karie,  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kasbeer,  Charles  I..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaskela,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaskle.  CUfford  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearns,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler,  Francis  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  William  C.  535-38^1806. 
Kellv,  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUv,  Dwlght  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellv,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUv,  Michael  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Rodnev  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelso,  James  V.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelso,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennetlv.  Robert  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  Tommy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kepiier.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kcrchner,  Ronald  I..,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerecman.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kettela,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kettlehut,  Allan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidd,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilgore,  BiUv  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUlebrew,  Kerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimple,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Michael  H.,  029-34^  0172. 
KUig.  Michael  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnlla,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnnan.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kipp.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kirchner,  Randal  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkliam.  Donald  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkland,  Gregory  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kishler,  Fred  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiltleson.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaus.  Harold  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klein.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klimas,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klimchalk,  Jonathan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knapp,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knarr,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kneece.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight.  WlUlam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuitt.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knobler.  Harrv  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knott,  WUliam  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knutson.  Darrel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koczur,  Manfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koehn,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koermer,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kohn.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolaslnskl.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolbe,  Ansfrid  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roller,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolonot*!,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koniecznv.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koontz.  Bert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kopp,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koitanek,  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ko\al,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kowalskl,  Colm  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kozak,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraemer,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraus.  Walter  R.,  145-36-G722. 

Kroekel,  Paul  R..  197-36-001 1 . 

Krop,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kriieger.  AUan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krutar,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kudrna,  Don  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuebler.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuennen,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhlo.  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuhn,  Frederick  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulac.  John,  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulis.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kulling,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KunsemUler,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kunze,  Kurt  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kvle,  William  D.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laakman,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lacki.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ladew  ig,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafever,  LawTence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafon.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laird,  James  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb.  WUliam  H..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lambert,  Dakley  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamlrande,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamont,  Warren  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lancaster,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry,  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landtroop.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lang,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lange,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lankowskl.  Bernard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lapinskl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larcom,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Largent,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larned,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larsen,  Timothy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Jay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Julius  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latchaw,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latimer,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latino,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laursen,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawyer,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lAzear.  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Learning,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaumont,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lebeau.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Jerold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leddy,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  James  R.,  430-84^3012. 

Lee,  Joseph  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Thomas  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leen,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legg,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemlre,  Jean  M.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenlhan,  E)ennls  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennon,  PhUllp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lentzkow,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Kermlt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonelli,  Carmen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leturmy,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlne,  Barry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewallen,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewantowlcz,  Zdzlslaw  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewlnskl.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Allen  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Gordon  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Monte  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liberda.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleblg,  Theodore  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llerman,  WUllam  J.,  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llgdon,  Johnnie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llllus,  Bryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlUls,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndholm,  Curtis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindqulst.  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndstrom,  Carl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnsmayer,  Robert  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llpp,  Reginald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lips,  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltman,  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Thomas  G.,  474—48-6657. 
Loar,  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lobdell,  Phyllis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lock,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loden,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftln.  Karen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohr,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohse,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lomax,  Harvard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Christopher  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  John  A.,  Jr.,  282    '0-4424. 
Long.  Mahlon  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Longenecker.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looklngland.  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lougbran,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loughran,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  Merllne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Low,  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lozlto.  Vincent  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LxUsl,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luke,  Forrest  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin,  Phillip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luna,  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lund.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundy,  Wilson  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LushbauRh,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Luther,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutter,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lydon,  Malcolm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyles,  Lester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lymburner,  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Haskell,  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Rlckard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maabs,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maas,  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabus,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machado,  Laurence.  5S4-56-2601. 
Machovlna,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macintosh,  Clayton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKay.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKin.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeod.  Harley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macon,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macy.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddle,  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggl.  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magulre,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maguire,  lliomas  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maheux,  Randolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahlum,  Walton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUlard.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malnes,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makielski,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy,  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malsam,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maltman,  Douglas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mance.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manix,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mank,  Courtney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Sheldon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mannheimer,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield,  John  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcy.  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marek,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlnl,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  William  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Marion  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Richard  H.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marston,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Craig  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Franklin  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Fred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  George  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Gilbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Norval  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Rudolfo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinko.  Stephen  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marzolino,  PhUllp  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maschue,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mase,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massen.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastascusa,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Masters,  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters.  Russell  M.,  Jr..  284—40-8491. 
Masterson,  Michael  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mateja.  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheny.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathers,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matles,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthias,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauchline,  Chester  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Fred  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfield.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld.  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maywhort.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzarella.  Melinda  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllster.  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAndrew,  WiUlam  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAndrews.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAullffe,  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBroom,  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCammon,  Terry  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCants,  Walter  b.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClain.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCllsh.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloy.  Thomns  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCluer,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCollum,  Terrance  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell.  WUllam  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccormick.  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullogh.  WlUlam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  William  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott.  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDoweU.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEachron.  Clayton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEneany,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEwlng,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlane,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw.  Vernon  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  Quentin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor.  Roy  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffee.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuffie,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntire,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKellar,  MUton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinney,  WUliam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinnon,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnight.  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaln.  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MsLaughlUi,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  Jimmy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLendon,  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLennan.  Warren  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan.  Jesse  T.  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNabb,  Joseph  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhaU.  Steve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson.  Ronnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McShane,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mears,  Noel  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medford,  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlnger,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeks,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meigs,  Daniel  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnes,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mekash,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menarchlk.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mengelson.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menz,  Manfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Merideth,  Edwin  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merlin,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrell,  Larry  D.,  445-42  -5650. 
Merritt.  Jerome  E..  2G1-66-9588. 
Merten.  Donald  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mervosh,  Ted  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcsciiberger.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messier,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz.  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzinger,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merer,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Scott  \V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milier,  Elvon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Glenn  R.,  Jr.,  313  46-6353. 
Miller,  John  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Jon  A..  3.'30-48  -9931. 
MUler,  Kenneth  C,  478-56  -0692. 
MUler,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  WUliam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Bruce  D.,  251-  70-4644. 
MiUs,  Nathan  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Richard  B.,  232-G8-G062. 
Milner,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milwer,  Frederick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mirabello,  Robert  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlsh.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU.  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Laurence  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Mike  H..  460  74-7748. 
Mitzel  Marvin  E.,  104  36-5169. 
Mobley,    Robert    L..    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffitt,  Michael  A..  555-  63-5722. 
Molloy,  Coleman  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molstad.  James  L.,  391-40  0034. 
Monachal) ,  Michael  t .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Clifford  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monti,  VirgU  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Richard  R.,  332  36-4149. 
Mooiian,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moot-e.  Alvia  W.,  II.  287-38   6144. 
Moor?,  Dwlght  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Thomas  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  WUliam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Felix  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Harry  C,  457-70  «57y. 
Morgan,  John  G.,  585-07-50.'>l. 
Morgan.  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morin.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moritko,  Michael  K.,  137-33  0698. 
MorreU.  Jlmmey  n.,  436  68-1947. 
Morris,  Gibson.  Jr,  414  68-4412. 
Morris,  John  K..  057-38  1884. 
Morrissette,  Raymond  F.,  444  48-4896. 
Morrissey.  Henry  F.,  Jr.,  023-34  7685. 
Morvant,  Dane  h..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosbach,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moselev.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moses.  Harold  E,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moss,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motz.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoiUihrop,  Roscoe  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mower,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mowrer,  Kurt  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moxou,  Arthur  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Movie.  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Movnihan.  Joseph  C,  026-34  -1540. 
Mrosla.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudd,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mueller,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mugg,  Richard  D„  5.'i2  6G-7o63. 
Mulkey,  David  K,.  460-72  6726, 
V\.\\\.  Ronnie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  John  T,.  Ill,  517  46  8.576 
Mullen.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  WUliam  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Munoz.  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muralt.  Nicholal  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MiHra5\  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Murray,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgrove,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Muskus,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutty,  Judith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nabb,  Alan  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakamura,  Russell  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakashima,  James  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nasipak,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Navarro,  Michael.  380-46  -5701 . 
Nazario,  Alexis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ncal.  Charles  W„  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Neal,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ncaiv,  Charles  V„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neelv,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neelv,  WUliam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neff."  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neill.  Don  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neish,  Joann  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeUi,  Lee  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Clyde  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nelson.  Denny  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Lester  N„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  liOnnle  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nelson,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nelion,  Robert  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Robert  0„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  William  H  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nenimers,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ncu.  James  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
New,  Jon  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowland.  Claude  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Doiiglas  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Jame-  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Peter  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nicholson,  .John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicolai.  Grant  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nishi.  Clark  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ni.x.  Everett  F.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noble,  Stephen  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Noland.  WiUlam  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Noll.  Clifford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NoU-e,  Patrick  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone.  James  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nordvke.  Gary  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norniinriton,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norswor'thv,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  Frederick  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novich.  Dennis  J.,  489  48-1271. 
Nowacki,  John  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowicki,  Bruno  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuber.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nnte.  Cvril  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaklev,  WUliam  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obeirne.  Thoma-^  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberfe.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  David  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrien,  Le.ster,  426-86  0619, 
O'Brien.  Michael  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connen,  Patricia  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Ronald  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODell,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oderman.  Dale  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogan,  Guy  D.,  578-56  6692. 
Oglietti.  Anthony  R,.  177  38  9027. 
OGrady,  James  P  .  585-09  6893. 
O'Hara.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OHara,  Garry  C,  326-42-317.1, 
Olah,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldham.  Terrv  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ollvo,  John  X„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Olsen,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  David  L,.  474-52^529, 
Olson.  Richard  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ondrejko.  John  J,.  449-76   1045. 
ONeal,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ONeUl.  Thoma.s  M,.  042-3C-0492. 
Openhvm,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opensliaw,  Robert  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orbln,  Earl  M.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Robert  W,.  527  -64-7523, 
Orrell,  Bennie  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orsborn.  James  T„  202-34  7507. 
Osborn,  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Osborn,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ose,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterberg,  Uoyd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott,  Edgar  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ovalle,  Nestor  K.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overdeer.  Lynn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overgaag,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Earl  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Ronald  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxenham.  John  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxford,  Richard  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pacella,  Hugh  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packard,  Cynthia  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padgett,  Garland  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paine,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Jollan  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.tlnier.  Leroy  R,.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Palmer.  Stetson  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.Uumbo,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamerleau.  John  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pampe,  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pandolfo,  Michael  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panell.  Paul  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pardee,  Stuart  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Glynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Madison  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partaln,  PhUip  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
F.^rtlngton,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavton,  George  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parvln,  Cordell  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parzianello,  Luciano  V„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Brvan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Paul,  David  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Paul.  Dennis  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P;tiUi.  Ro'oert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pa'.elko.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlu,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Eddie  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Elmer  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Milton  D..  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Rodney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paynter,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pchelkin,  Nicholas  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  William  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  WUliam  P„  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederson,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeke,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penry,  Jonathan  A.  M  .  585-16^6097. 
Perez,  Charles  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  B.  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perovea,  EmUe  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perras,  Claude  D,,  Jr..  547-^2-7545. 

Perrln,  Donald  R,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penlne,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perroy,  Vangel  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  John  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Perry,  Richard  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pesapane.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Petersen,  Wayne  B,.  5:9-54-7554, 

Peterson.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petrowski,  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Pettlt.  Robert  J,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pfeifer.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phaneuf.  Robert  K..  Jr..  559-C2-8486. 

Phariss.  George  0„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phelps,  Kenneth  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pherigo,  Ronald  G,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhiUip.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUllps,  David  M     XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUllps.  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhiUlps.  Roy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips.  Suzanne  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUllps.  WUllam  J„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Picanso,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pickard,  Joseph  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleczko,  James  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierre.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Pignataro,  PhlUp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pike,  Howard  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PUklngton,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pine.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pinker.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pltstlck,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plttman.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pizzi,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plantholt,  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Platte,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plebanek,  Robert  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plotts.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plutt.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poch.  Keith  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Podhajecki.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Podlelskl,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Podraza,  George  P.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poe.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poff.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pohlman.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polndexter,  Dennis  P..  198-34  1260. 

PoUcastro.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polk,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollack,  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollock,  Elton  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polonis.  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pool,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pope.  Kermit  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Murrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poston,  William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Diana  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Prank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pov.'er.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Kenreth  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater.  Nlckey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preslar,  Kenneth  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prevost.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewltt,  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy,  Nathern  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Primrose,  Ronnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlns,  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchett.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pneppke.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piilver,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pytllk,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quintana,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Race.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racette,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radabaugh,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radueg,  Dean  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raggio.  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raguskus,  Andrew  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Railsback,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raker,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsay,  Alan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Frank  P.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  David  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ransdell,  Kirk  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasher,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratledge,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratllff,  Sharon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch,  Arnold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawley.  James  M.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawls,  Frederick  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  John  R,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Leonard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  Neil  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaver,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaves,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redlgan,  John  P  .  047-40-435.'>. 
Redman,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmon,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Russell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees.  Thomas  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reichensperger.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raid,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Kendrick  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reinoso,  Jorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relslnger,  Danny  M.,  317-42-45M. 


Rennard,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rennlnger,  Warren  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyllng,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reynolds,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhode,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  Homer  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hhule,  William  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard,  Louis  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Stevan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Harry  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchey.  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richmond,  Elmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlckeard,  Russell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ricks,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rieff,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riess,  Jack  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rightmyer,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riley,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riley,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riley.  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlppel,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlsher,  Don  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rising,  Stanley  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ritchey,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rittenhouse,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roach,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roach,  Randall  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roback,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Robb,  George  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberton,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Daryl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertshaw,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Charles  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson .  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rock,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockwell.  Blaine  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Roddy,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Edward  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Ignacio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Luis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrigueztorres,  Cristobal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Barry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roget,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roggio,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohde,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohlfing.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roloson,  Diane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romeo,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rominger.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romino.  Leonard  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronan,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roof,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosaluk,  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosander,  Glenn  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Eugene  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roseman,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosen,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosevold,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roske,  Vincent  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosquist,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ross,  Cecil  P.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Milton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossbach,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rote,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Benjamin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothgeb,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  534-38  3679. 
Roulston,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rovlra,  Joaquin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell,  Mark  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rues,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffenach,  Oayle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffing,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rugglero,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruh,  Robert  E.,  570-5e-5214. 


Rukstalis,  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rumple,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rupp,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rush,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rusinak,  Vincent  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Russell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R'jstemeyer,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ryan,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rybolt,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryder,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryder,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rynearson,  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saatjian,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sack,  Thomas  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saddler,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Safrit,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sakal,  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

S.ikole,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saliba,  Nasseem  P.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sallee,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salsbury,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salters,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sample,  William  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanantonio,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sander,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderson,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandlln.  Garld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandlln,  Larry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santiago,  Hector  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santlff,  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarachene,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sargent,  BllUe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sartorl,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sasz,  WUltam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saukko,  Wayne  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders,  Raymond  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savage,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savarda.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawyer,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawyer,  Wallace  B.,  Jr.,  432-82  3026. 

Schafer,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaff,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaffer,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schafrlk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Schlable,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scharett,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schcnk,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schenker.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlefelbeln,  Lester  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  James  C.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoegler,  Tliomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schomburg,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrceder,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroyer,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schultz,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Byron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumann,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuppe,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwengels,  Forrest  V.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwerdt,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Glenn  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scovllle,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scraper,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scriba,  Karl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrltchfleld,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scale,  Thomao  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears,  Joel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebren,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scevers,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sefchek,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfert,  Charles  W.,  097-38-«800. 
Seith,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selman,  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selves,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selvlg.  Dennis  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seres,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seyler,  Martin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackelford,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Shannon,  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharek,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shattuck,  Julian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaver,  Jimmle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shedd,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Percy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  Carl  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrill,  Marcus  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipman,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,  Michael  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley,  Julian  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoffner,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shell,  Howard  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shope,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShorteU,  Patallen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuckstes,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuey,  Gregory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shulhan,  Ilko  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shupe,  Dwlght  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegfried,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleland,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sigmen,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sikkink,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siler.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silva,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simonson,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slndle,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sindoni,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Singer.  Edmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sink,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sink.  Johnny  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skaggs,  Chalmers  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skelton,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skilllngs,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slater.  Marshall  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

super,  Myron  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smaby,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smallman,  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Smart,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smeltzer.  Glen  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Smiley,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Clifford  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Darren  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  George  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Smith,  Hal  C,  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Hugh  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith  Rolsert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smvthe,  Sharon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snay,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snellgrove,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snider,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snodgrass,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snook,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SoUeau,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SoUi,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sorensen,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soreiisen,  Roger  W.,  O'/  'r-18-4635. 


Sortor.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sotak,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sotkovskv,  RusseU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sovisley,  Lester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souther,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sovltsky,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparger,  Jesse  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  WlUiam  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speers,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spence,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spitzer,  Leonard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spivey,  WUllam  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spretz,  Garland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Squire,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford,  Russell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Robert  S.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamp,  Dannie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stan,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starnes,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staugler,  Steven  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  WUllam  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelling,  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelmer,  Herbert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steincamp,  Lynn,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stensvad,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Dale  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steppic,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterns,  Charles  R.,  3G5-44-6173. 
Stevens,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steverson,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Cameron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Duncan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stewart,  Todd  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steyer,  Terrance  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stickel,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stickley,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stldsen,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stler,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiles,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUson,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stirling,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stltes.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  John,  Sheldon  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stohl,  Bruce  G.,  475^4-0681. 
Stohler,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolee,  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stolte,  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stolz,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strahota,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Strantz,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strauss,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Streett,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strickland,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stringer,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strom,  WlUiam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stubbs,  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stubbs,  Rodney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stubbs,  Steve  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuckey,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sudberry,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suedkamp,  Lee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suess,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SuUlvan,  Gerard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  John  R.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SuUlvan,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Troy  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Summa,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Summers,  Robert  L.,  234-727-7107, 

Sump,  Katherine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sundberg,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sunde,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sutton,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton,  Jeffrey  D.,  313--16-6469. 

Sutton,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swan,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swanger,  Kenton  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Swank,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swauson,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Swanson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweaney,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swedberg,  Chad  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symonds,  Thomas  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sypert,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Syster,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbl,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbert,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbott,  Carlos  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanaka,  MUton  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapp,  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarasclo,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarr,  Terry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tateishi,  Chris  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taverney,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Michael  L.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavlor.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teeter,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TempUn,  PhUlp  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Templin,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TerkuUe,  Reinold  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tewell,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thaler,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thelen,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theokas,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Horace  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Kent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Gerald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Terence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomsen,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomson,  Stuart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Thorson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrasher,  Milton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrower,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrush,  AUen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurston,  WUlUm  H,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tice,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlggemann,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TUey,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Timmons,  Pryor  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tims,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tipton,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tison,  John  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlson,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobias,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toler,  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomlins,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomllnson,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tonn.  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tookey.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tootle,  Alvln  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torreano,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Towner,  Timothy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Townsley,  Tyler  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Towt,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Travlor,  Samuel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Travwick,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tredick,  Trafton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trent,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tretler,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trithart,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trost.  Ralph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Truitt,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trultt,  WllUam  L.,  .XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Trunzo,  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsoucalas.  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumllnson,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupker.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turchlck,  WiUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turklnton,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turnbull,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  WUbume  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuthlll.  Lanny  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tworek,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ullch,  Winiam  L..  454^^70-9072. 
Ulven,  Jerrold  C,  502  52-2352. 
Uttaro.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentino.  Paul  H.,  250  -66-2499. 
Valols,  Rudolph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanbemmel,  Gary  L.,  504-56-45U7. 
Vandekamp.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanden,  Darwyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderford,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanduyn,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandyke,  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandyke,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanevery,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhuss,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanlerberghe,  Ross  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanrees,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanschoyck.  Nicholas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanslckle,  Robinson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varacalll.  Francis  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varhall,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasek,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughnes,  Rlckl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vazquez.  Alfonso,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vejclk,  Steve,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velez,  Jose  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Venables,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veteto,  Benny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vetter,  Kenneth  G.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vice,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VoUuz,  Michel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonflotow.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vore,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voskuhl,  Marvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vourl,  FrancU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voxland,  Charles  D.,  473-50-C273. 
Waddell,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Lawrence  T.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadlelgh,  Stuart  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waggoner,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Gordon  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagovlch,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagstaff,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron.  Philip  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Perry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Russell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Howard  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Martin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallack,  Chester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WalUngford.  Albert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wallman,  Delyle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wannall,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warburton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Floyd  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  George  C.  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Stanley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warzon,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watkius,  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Watson,  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wauer,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waxman,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Way.  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford,  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherly,  Brian  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weover.  William  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Edwin  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedberg,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  Benjamin  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehner,  Clement  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldeman,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldl,  George  P.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welmer,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wel3,  John  T.,  264  60-8334. 
Welsh,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenrick,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenzel,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wesson.  Allen  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Virgil  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westemeler,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westcnrieder,  Relnhard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
We.sterholm,  Harold  S.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wcstfall,  Charles  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westgate,  Robert  A.,  046-32  3522. 
Westmoreland,  Lynwood  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weston,  Robert  V/.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyrlck,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaylen,  Thomas  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  WilUam  H.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlilpple,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltcher,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitcomb,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Jimmy  T.,  447-48-103C. 
White,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlilte,  Richard  S..  219-^4-0437. 
White,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Thomas  S.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlteley,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  Perry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  Robert  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Alton  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Russell  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitman.  Walter  J..  226  62-8252. 
Whitney,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Mason  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltson,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberg,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenburg,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldmer,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wler7:banowskl,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlggln,  Thomas  T.,  002  32-3231. 
Wiggins,  Dan  P..  414-68  0487. 
Wigton,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllborn,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllda,  Chester  V.,  Jr.,  01 1-32-0910. 
Wider,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wildman,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiles.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley,  Jerold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUhelm.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkerson,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkln,son,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  Thoma*  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willard,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlllett,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUley,  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Donald  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Johnny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WillUms,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


WUliams,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williford,  Graham  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUiford,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUingham,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmingham,  Rainer  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Bruco  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Jack  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Jared  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  John  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Leon  A.,  .Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Orren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  L.,  460-72-G431. 
Wilson,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Wayne  D.,  517-50-^005. 
Wilson,  Zelmer  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilusz,  Stanley  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wims,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnburn.  I.arry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlngfleld,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkelman,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Doris  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winzeler,  Kenneth  A.,  515-1G-6504. 
Wisnlewskl,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withey,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witter,  Terry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttrock,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolchina,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Byron  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolozyn,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Wendall  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodall,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff,  Terrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodsman,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolen,  Glen  D.,  515-42-2G65. 
Wooslev,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooten,  Randall  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worcester,  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Working,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Workman,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,  Rowland  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray.  Warren  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  KendaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylie,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyngaard,  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wysong,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeackle,  Henry  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeomans,  Leigh  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoder.  Richard  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoos,  Charles  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yorko.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoshlda,  Roland  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Oliver  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  Francis  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngstrum,  Daryl  R.,  522-5S-4986. 
Younkln,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuss,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zak.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zauber.  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zauner,  Frank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zedeck.  Freddy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zentz.  Tom  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zerl,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlelsdorff,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Carroll  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Michael  J ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Zimmerman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlrkle,  Barnett  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zorlch,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zubrod,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuelsdorf ,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zukaitis,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Booke,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dendlnger,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahugh,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OzUc,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Jimmle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendry,  Owen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  Beryl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacRander,  Charles  W.,  400^2-0574. 
Moffitt,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicita,  Vincent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelesh,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richter,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Berkley,  Tliomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buche,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frostad,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goaslind,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagelln,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinkle,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klish,  John  \V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loftus,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matls,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsumoto,  Terry  S.,  576-4&-4374. 
Matzek.  Joe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  WUllam  S..  Jr.,  461-72-917C. 
Nilsson,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orto,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proett,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennard,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Resch,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ridge,  Fred  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebrock,  Otto  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliews,  Marvin  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobias,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  John  P.,  ITI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUmert,  Wilbur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAl.    CORPS 

Backe,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrs,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biehl.   Albert   G..  III.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brant,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claflln,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danney,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  WUUam  N.,  Jr.,  387-50  7229. 
Driggers,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everett,  Warren  D..  425-90-  0140. 
Possum,  Basil  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gage,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Lee  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holeyaeld.  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Wayne  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimbrough,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lichtenstein,  Joel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Richard  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racek,  Edward  L.,  147-34-5G39. 
Randolph,  Leonard  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Reed  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasor,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sands.  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  PhUip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelley.  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slpperley.  Jack  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  kaH  H.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Stuteville,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toon.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Fredric  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yunes,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NUSSE   CORPS 

Allsup,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archangel,  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Alayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergquist.  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bigelow,  Jane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ellen,  OSO-34-0653. 
Buhl-master,  Sue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogburn,  Ann  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daffin.  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daigneault,  Regina  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degen.  Everett  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlx,  Patsy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fettig.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garnett,  Helen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Sharon  R.,  5G1-60-2781. 
Gibson,  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glancv.  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanrahan,  Eileen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HP.U.-SOU,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heidemann,  Katlileen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrmann,  Elise  A.,  162-36-41 12. 
Hite,  Patricia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt.  Sharon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Judith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Marsha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keatley,  Wynona  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutzner.  Naucv  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Helen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUs,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norris,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden,  Lynn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peace,  Doris  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Harriett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Philpot.  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rezac.  Barb.ira  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rheinscheid,  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogenes,  Kaihryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Penelope  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Louetta  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tripp.  Marsha  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Usrv,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weidauer,  Har%ey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widmer,  Karan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Wolfard.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Baker.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  George  A.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breuder,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chevalier,  Jimmy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary,  John  J.  Jr.,  496^6-4055. 
Daft,  Rodger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dal  ton,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ALL  AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.. 
has  been  honored  by  being  selected  as 
one  of  21  finalists  among  more  than  500 
communities  which  sought  designation 
this  year  as  "All  America  City." 

tall  Rive' ,  once  the  cotton  textile 
manufacturing  center  of  the  world,  has 
suffered  more  than  its  share  of  economic 
hardship.  But  it  is  a  community  that  has 
refused  to  give  up. 

In  this  time  of  economic  difficulty 
throughout  our  country.  Pall  River, 
serves  as  an  example  to  the  Nation  of 
what  one  community — with  spirit,  hard 
work  and  perseverance — can  accomplish. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lov.ing  reports  from  tiie  Fall  River  Her- 
ald News  on  the  city's  ofHcial  presenta- 
tion last  week  to  the  "All  America  City" 
award  judges  meeting  at  the  90th  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Government  in  San 
Diego.  Included  is  the  text  of  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  judges  by  Henry  S.  Gillet. 
Jr.,  special  assistant  to  Fall  Ri^er  Mayor 
Wilfred  C.  Driscoll. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Pall  River.  Mbp.«!  ,   Herp.ld  News, 
Nov.  18,  1974] 
Fall  River  Bids  for  .'Vll  America  City 
Recognition 
San-    Diego. — The    years    of    "apathy    nnd 
negativism"  have  ended  and,  instead  a  "fresh 
and  stimulating  attitude"  has  swept  over  the 
City  of  Pall  River,  Mass.,  to  move  the  com- 
munity forward. 

Such  was  the  thrust  of  an  address  today 
by  Henry  S.  GUlet  Jr.,  special  assistant  to 
the  mayor,  before  a  panel  of  Judges  at  the 
All-America  city  competition  taking  place 
here. 

Awards — to  be  announced  at  a  later  date — 
will  go  to  cities  and  towns  deemed  to  best 
exemplify  the  Ideal  of  active  citizen  roles  in 
the  betterment  of  community  life. 

Gillet  held  to  a  theme  that  Pall  River  has 
overcome  decades  of  loss  of  confidence  fol- 
lowing the  decline  of  the  textile  Industry 
and  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Depression.  He 
spoke  of  a  city  "that  refused  to  die"  and 
whici.  has  now  "turned  the  tide  of  destiny 
and  is  on  the  way  back." 

Illustrating  the  many  public  and  private 
programs  and  projects  helping  In  the  cltys 
recovery,  Gillet  asserted  that  "we  look  for- 
ward with  enthusiasm  to  the  challenges  and 
promises  of  the  tomorrows." 

Mayor  Driscoll  and  Gillett.  chairman  of 
the  Model  Cities  Board  in  Fall  River,  led  a 
municipal  delegation  of  16  officials  to  present 
the  city's  case  for  All-Amerlcan  selection. 

Pall  River  Is  one  of  21  finalists  out  of 
more  than  500  communities  which  had 
sought  the  designation  from  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

To  promote  an  Image  of  the  cltv  "Moving 
in  New  Directions,"  a  presentation  of  130 
slides  will  be  made  to  show  progress  In 
achieving  a  rebirth  of  Pall  River.  Other  as- 
pects of  the  city's  bid  for  All-America  status 
Include  a  special  display  booth  focusing  on 
major  municipal  projects. 

In  a  bid  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  citizen 
%ontrlbutlon  In  the  renewal  of  the  commu- 


nity. Model  Cities  leaders  pointed  to  the  MC 
Health  Center  services  here,  the  summer 
Re-Creation  Program  over  the  pa-st  several 
years  and  the  Community  Service  Officer 
Program. 

Slides  were  utilized  the  magnitude  of  ur- 
ban Improvement  by  acquainting  competi- 
tion Judges  with  work  on  the  new  city  hall, 
I-.lgh  school,  water  filtration  plant.  Central 
Business  District  project.  Battleship  Cove 
and  still  other  advancements  In  the  city. 

Public  and  private  endeavors  being  shown 
in  the  10-minute  slide  show  Highland 
Heights  facility  for  the  physically  Impaired, 
Royal  Crest  Apartments,  Milllken  Apart- 
ments and  Rivervlew  Towers. 

The  only  other  New  England  city  to  reach 
the  finals  is  Gardner,  Mass. 

Pall  River  has  a  "resource  group"  of  Model 
Cities  and  other  community  officials  in  an- 
swer questions  from  a  Jury  which  will  Judge 
the  competition. 

The  city's  delegation  consists  of  Mayor 
Driscoll;  Gillet;  Executive  Director  Paul 
Poulos  of  the  Model  Cities  Program;  Assist- 
8nt  Executive  Director  Thomas  McCloskey; 
Cay  Council  President  Brltland  and  Coun- 
cilors Camara  and  Lincoln,  City  Clerk  Joseph 
F.  Doran. 

Corporation  Counsel  Daniel  A.  Sv.lllvan; 
I;idustrlal  Agent  George  Darmody;  Chair- 
man Ronald  Lowensteln  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority;  Robert  Murray,  president 
of  Truesdale  Hospital  and  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  original  Model  Cities  task  force. 
Juan  DeLon,  director  of  the  MC  recrea- 
tion program;  President  Robert  Karam  of 
the  Greater  Pall  River  Re-Creation  Com- 
nilttee;  Director  Patrick  Lowney  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  and 
George  Berube  of  the  Community  Service 
O.Tice. 

[From   the   Fall   River,   Mass.,   Herald   News, 
Nov.  18,  19741 
A  Fall  River  Th.^t  Refused  To  Die 
(Note. — This  is  the  text  of  the  presenta- 
tion m  behalf  of  Pall  River's  bid  for  choice 
by   the   National   Municipal   League  for  the 
li)74-75  All  America  City  Award.  The  address 
was  delivered  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  this  after- 
noon by  Henry  S.  Gillet  Jr.,  special  assistant 
to  the  mayor.) 

On  behalf  of  my  community,  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  the  National  Municipal  League  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  such  a  dlstln- 
tiuished  group  as  the  All-America  City  Jury 
aad  bring  to  you  the  story  of  a  city  that  for 
too  long  has  been  beaten  down  from  within 
a  city  caught  In  the  full  throes  of  a  depres- 
sion that  wouldn't  release  its  grasp,  a  city 
that  has  experienced  the  maternallstic  hurt 
of  watching  its  Ufeblood  moving  away. 

However,  I  come  before  you  with  an 
abundance  of  pride  because  I  speak  of  a 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts  that  refused  to  die, 
I  speak  today  of  a  community  that  turned 
the  tide  of  destiny  and  is  on  the  way  back. 
It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  we  looked  with 
self-pity  at  the  glorious  by-gone  yesterdays. 
Today,  with  great  pride,  we  look  forward 
with  enthuiasm  to  the  challenges  and  prom- 
ises of  the  tomorrows. 

In  the  1920's,  Fall  River's  population  of 
130.000  basked  in  the  prosperity  that  came 
with  being  the  cotton  textile  manufacturing 
center  of  the  world.  The  Immigrants  came 
and   augmented   the   existing   work   force. 

Manufacturing  operations  were  liquidated 
as  the  Industry  moved  South,  spilling  upon 
a  single-Industry  town  an  overabundance  of 
manpower  and  empty  mill  buildings. 

ihe  downward  national  economy  of  the 
depression  years  compounded  Pall  River's 
problem.  The  city  earned  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  community  In  the 
commonwealth  to  suSer  the  embarrassment 


of  bankruptcy  and  succumbed  to  the  most 
debilitating  period  In  its  history— state- 
appointed  finance  board  that  ruled  for  a  dec- 
ade. 

This  group  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  righting  a  fiscally  floundering  ship 
and  the  members  carried  out  this  responsi- 
bility well.  The  books  were  balanced,  but  the 
effects  are  with  us  these  30-some  years  later. 

The  purse  strings  were  pulled  so  tightly 
that  the  city  was  barely  capable  of  limpine 
aiong. 

It  wasn't  until  Fall  River  entered  the  post- 
war  period  that  the  stark  realization  took 
focus.  The  years  of  the  finance  board  and  its 
ffeht  austerity  had  taken  their  toll.  Fall 
River  was  far  In  arrears  of  other  communi- 
ties. 

Unable  to  effect  improvements  or  growth 
patterns,  city  fathers  were  forced  to  devote 
full  attention  to  maintaining  old  and  tired 
facilities  and  services.  Any  attention  to 
planning  for  the  future  was  considered  a  fan- 
tasy. 

The  exodus  of  the  college  agf  and  the 
newly  married  was  marlied.  The  city  was  left 
with  a  dis-proportionate  population  of  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old  with  a  mixture 
of  the  welfare-supported  and  a  large  Immi- 
grant population. 

The  Industrial  gap  was  filled  by  th»!  ne-i'e 
trade  industry  shifting  the  focus  of  complex- 
ion to  a  female-oriented  base,  severely  erod- 
ing the  opportunity  for  male  employment. 

An  attitude  of  apathy  and  negativism 
existed,  modified  only  by  those  with  visions 
of  a  proud  community  fighting  back,  their 
uphill  climb  punctuated  by  self  pride  and  an 
abundRnce  of  perseverance. 

These  visionaries  have  prevailed.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  fix  when  and  where  the  tl<  °  of  at- 
titude was  turned.  But,  It  was  turned.  And, 
where  apathy  and  negativism  once  prevailed, 
we  now  have  an  attitude  that  demonstrates 
that  an  involved  citizenry  can  get  the  wheels 
turning. 

A  survey  of  the  Model  Cities  area  indicated 
a  glaring  need  for  preventive  health  care 
Neighborhood  residents  and  representative.' 
of  the  health  community  collaborated  In  the 
development  of  a  neighborhood  center, 
achieved  Model  Cities  funding,  and  begar. 
providing  comprehensive  medical,  dental  and 
health  education  services. 

Early  opposition  from  the  medical -dental 
community  was  alleviated  w'  n  ths  center 
demonstrated  competent  and  quality  medical 
care  delivery. 

A  neighborhood  corporation  now  operates 
the  center,  thus  providing  direct  citizen  In- 
put in  the  ongoing  planning,  evaluation  and 
operation.  The  need  for  special  detection 
clinics  was  identified  last  year,  and  a  pro- 
gram was  established.  It  is  estimated  that 
16,000  persons  wUl  have  utilized  the  health 
center  this  year. 

And,  If  success  ever  breeds  and  demands 
further  success,  the  recreation — Re-Creatlon 
program  is  a  perfect  example. 

Responding  to  a  clearly-established  need 
for  recreational  opportunities  beyond  those 
provided  through  organized  sports  programs, 
a  small  group  of  residents  organized  and 
planned  summer  activities  designed  to 
reach  residents  of  all  ages  under  Re-Creatlon 
•71. 

Operating  on  a  very  limited  budget,  but 
with  a  lot  of  help  from  a  lot  of  volunteers, 
they  put  together  a  program  of  success  that 
stimulated   public  response. 

As  the  program  grew  In  1972,  1973,  and 
1974,  so  did  financial  support  from  the  com- 
munity. This  past  summer  more  than  65,- 
000  persons  were  Involved,  attr  x:ted,  and 
entertained  by  the  program. 

The  year-round  recreation  program  that 
was  born  of  the  interests  and  efforts  in  the 
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K'lmmer  Re-Creatlon  programs  this  year  Is 
offering  42  different  programs  and  activities, 
reaching  an  estimated  17,500  persons  rang- 
ing in  age  from  4  to  75. 

Vitally  concerned  with  an  increasing  rate 
of  crime  in  public  housing  neighborhoods, 
members  of  tenant  associations  and  ad-hoc 
groups  cooperatively  petitioned  local,  state, 
and  federal  agencies  for  the  development  of  a 
community  service  officer  program. 

Law  Enforcement  Asslsta>»ce  Administra- 
tion (LEAA)  funds  were  attracted  and  nine 
Community  Service  Officers  (CSO)  were  em- 
ployed with  the  recponslbillty  of  cvu-blng 
crime,  elimiuatng  tension  in  conflict  situa- 
tions, and  initiating  youth  development  and 
recreational  programs. 

The  program  is  credited  with  effecting  a 
67  per  cent  reduction  of  crime  in  the  target 

areas.  ^  , 

The  Citizens  fuitlier  initiated  and  formu- 
lated an  elected  policy  and  screening  board 
that  is  responsible  fcr  program  policy  of 
CSOs. 

We  were  limited  in  our  application  to 
speaking  of  three  activities.  We  selected  the 
more  visual  and  high  impact  projects  of 
which  we're  very  proud.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  these  projects  represent  the 
result,  or  product,  of  a  more  meaningful  oc- 
currence— the  process  of  citizen  participa- 
tion. It  is  this  very  process  that  is  providing 
the  foundation  for  many  worthwhile  prod- 
ucts that  aie  being  realized  in  Fall  River 
todav. 

Citizen  participation  in  and  of  itaelf 
neither  stemmed  nor  reversed  the  course  of 
Fall  River's  destiny.  Tliere  were  too  many 
other  factors.  But  "the  citizen  participation 
process  bred  a  new  locall.«!m  that  does  under- 
line Fall  Rivers  dedication  to  return  to 
prominence. 

Todav,  with  the  lull  accord  of  its  citizenry. 
Fall  River  has  more  than  $70  million  of 
capital  improvements  under  development. 

We  have  under  construction  a  city  hall 
that  will  become  the  nation's  only  municipal 
center  built  over  a  federal  highv.ny.  The  $22.5 
million  Fall  River  High  School  wUl  be  New 
Englands  laigest  secondary  educational 
complex. 

Tlie  $12  million  Central  Business  District 
tu-bau  renewal  project  will  provide  a  wel- 
comed face-lifting  to  the  city's  principal 
commercial  district. 

The  citizens  of  Fall  River  take  Justifiable 
pride  In  these  endeavors  Just  as  they  take 
Justifiable  pride  in  Highland  Height*,  the 
nation's  first  public  housiug  for  the  physi- 
cally impaired,  arid  the  Citizen  s  Scholarship 
Foundation  that  was  born  m  Fall  River. 

Highland  Heights  was  constructed  by  HUD, 
but  only  when  sold  upon  the  dream  of  a 
handful  of  dedicated  Fall  Riverites  who  saw 
a  glaring  void  in  government's  delivery  of 
needed  services. 

The  Citizen's  Scholarship  Foundation 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Or  rather,  the  300  CSP  chapters  In  35  states 
echo  what  a  group  of  Fall  Riverites  under- 
took when  they  collected  nickles,  dimes,  and 
dollars  to  send  needy  students  to  college  and 
then  sold  the  rest  of  the  nation  of  the  Ijene- 
fits  of  this  collective  endeavor. 

In  closing,  let  me  tell  you  that  Fall  River 
has  suffered  severely  over  the  years,  a  suf- 
fering that  bred  apathy  and  negativism. 

But,  with  this  sxiffering  has  come  the  hard- 
earned  realization  that  for  the  city  to  survive 
and  grow,  the  thrust  must  come  from  within. 
Fall  River's  nomination  as  a  finalist  In  the 
All-America  City  competition  has  had  n 
stimulating  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  com- 
munity. 

Newspaper  editorials  and  letters  of  en- 
dorsement and  support  from  a  representative 
cross-section  of  the  community  have  gen- 
erated considerable  ethuslasm  and  self-pride. 
This  cross-section  represents  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations,  labor,  man- 
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Rgement.  and  the  business  community,  citi- 
zen groups,  and  residents. 

This  endeavor  to  achieve  Justifiable  recog- 
nition dovetails  beautlfuUy  with  the  FaU 
River  Chapter  of  Commerce  "Best  Tilings  in 
Life  Are  Here"  campaign. 

Back  Home,  thousands  of  Pall  Riverites 
are  wearing  the  same  lapel  pins  that  you 
see  the  Pall  River  delegation  wearing  today. 

The  logo  and  "Fall  River  Moving  in  New 
Directions'  theme  are  typical  of  the  new- 
spirit  of  city  pride. 

We've  had  problems  in  FaU  River.  We  ba'C 
a  lot  of  problems  yet. 

But  the  fresh  and  stimulating  attitude  of 
the  "new  localism  "  affords  us  the  opportunity 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  public  apathy  bred  for 
too  long  a  period  of  time  by  frustration  and 
self-pity. 

Fall  Rivers  selection  as  an  All-America 
City  is  essential  to  providing  the  necessary 
psychological  Impetus  as  the  city  enters  a 
verv  important  tacct  of  Its  history — the  com- 
mu'nltv  development  program,  a  program 
that  places  heavy  reliance  tipon  citizen 
participation. 

Tomorrow  night,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
this  great  nation,  the  residents  of  Fall  Blver 
will  be  gathering,  pooling  their  collective  ef- 
forts, enthusiasm.  Interest,  and  dedication  as 
our  community  development  program  is 
launched  by  going  Into  the  neighborhoods, 
soliciting  the  participation,  the  involvement, 
and  the  assistance  of  all  residents. 

Give  the  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  wide-spread  involvement, 
the  residents  of  our  city  are  taking  anotlier 
giant  stride  forward  In  the  effort  to  return 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  to  its  rightful 
role  among  the  great  communities  of  thl.s 
great    nation. 

[From  the  Fall  River  (Mass  t   Herald-News. 

Nov.  19,  1974) 
Second  LANcrACE  Phocram  Here  Interests 
All  America  Ctty  Jcrt 
San  Diego. — The  Model  Cities  medical  pro- 
gram and  teaching  of  English  as  a  second 
language  at  Pall  River,  Mass.,  drew  rapt  at- 
tention of  the  Ail-American  Cities  Judges 
Monday  at  the  90th  Conference  on  Go\  ern- 
nient. 

FaU  River  is  one  of  21  finalists  making 
presentations  at  the  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Municipal  League. 

PoUster  George  Gallup,  who  heads  the 
judging  panel,  praised  the  21  cities  selected 
because  "competition  was  keener  than  ever 
this  year,  with  more  applications  than  be- 
fore." 

In  his  presentation  Henry  S.  Gillet  Jr., 
president  of  the  Model  Cities  Board,  de- 
scribed in  detaU  the  medical  program  which 
provides  care  for  the  poor  on  a  sliding-fee 
basis  which  would  continue  after  govern- 
ment grants  end. 

GUlet  explained  Fall  River's  plans  to  Im- 
plement revenue  sharing  in  Its  community 
development  program  with  such  a  large 
number  of  citizens  whose  prhnary  language 
is  other  than  English. 

GUlet  distributed  among  the  Judges  a  spe- 
cial supplement  published  in  the  FaU  River 
Herald-News  explaining  the  revenue  sharing 
and  citizen  participation — a  supplement 
printed  in  Portuguese  as  well  as  English. 

"Although  they  were  started  with  federal 
funds,  the  components  of  the  program  have 
earned  the  respect  of  the  community  and  as 
a  result  can  be  carried  on  should  there  be 
an  end  to  federal  funds,"  GUlet  said. 

He  also  explained  the  community  service 
officer,  a  program  which  puts  community 
service  offices  into  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects to  help  with  recreation  and  culttiral 
programs  and  in  law  enforcement. 

The  program  of  re-creation,  a  summer  rec- 
reation program  established  by  Pall  River 
citizens  with  donations  solicited  by  the  pub- 
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lie  and  now  financed  by  the  Model  Cltiea 
agencies,  also  was  explained. 

Evelyn  Kaplan,  president  of  the  CallfornU 
League  of  Women  Voters,  said  the  English 
as  a  second  langtiage  program  was  itnique 
and  admirable. 

GUlet  was  Introduced  by  Mayor  Wilfred  C. 
Driscoll. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Judges  plan 
to  make  unannounced  visits  to  the  21  final- 
ist cities  and  narrow  the  field  before  an- 
nouncing which  cities  finally  come  out  on 
top. 


KING  C.MJCUS  AND  THE  94' 
CONGRESS 


"H 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

T'';  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  19.  1974.  I  stood  in  this  well 
and  warned  of  the  reemergence  of  Kang 
Caucus  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
reminiscent  of  the  1911-16  era  in  wliich 
the  Democratic  Caucus  ran  roughshod 
over  the  legislative  process  by  dictating 
the  legislative  business  of  the  House  and 
even  rewriting  committee  bills  behind 
closed  caucus  doors  and  then  imposing 
binding  instructions  on  Democrats  in 
committees  and  on  the  floor  to  insure 
obedience  to  King  Caucus.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks  of  this  past  summer: 

Tliere  is  already  considerable  evidence  ac- 
cumulating that  indicates  King  Caucus  is 
making  a  comeback,  and  in  aU  the  worst 
sense  of  that  term,  including  secrecy,  strict 
party  unity  and  discipline,  disregard  lor 
minority  rights,  restraints  on  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  process  in  committees 
and  on  the  floor,  and  resistance  to  meanUig- 
ful  reforms. 

I  went  on  to  warn  that  the  reemer- 
gence of  King  Caucus  as  the  secret  and 
dictatorial  super-committee  of  the  House 
would  only  exacerbate  the  current  crisis 
of  confidence  in  Congress  which  is  due 
in  part  to  the  lack  of  openness  and  ac- 
countability. I  noted  that: 

It  is  ironic  at  a  time  when  the  other  party 
is  claiming  credit  for  all  the  "sunshine"  in 
the  House,  that  It  is  simultaneously  moving 
to  deeper  and  darker  recesses  of  its  caucus 
to  design  and  dictate  the  legislative  business 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Typical  of  this  was  the  successfid  ef- 
forts of  the  Democratic  Caucus  to  delay 
a  bipartisan  committee  refonn  bill  for  6 
months  by  secret  caucus  vote  and  bind- 
ing instructions  on  Rules  Committee 
Democrats,  and  then  emerging  from  the 
bowels  of  the  caucus  with  a  gutted  sub- 
stitute which  precluded  House  consider- 
ation of  the  bipartisan  resolution. 

Spurred  on  by  this  victory  over  the 
proponents  of  House  reform.  King  Cau- 
cus promises  to  be  even  more  powerful 
and  rutliless  in  the  94th  Congress.  I  have 
just  secured  a  copy  of  the  "Tentative 
Caucus  Agenda"  for  early  December  and 
"Reform  Proposals,"  issued  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group.  Included  in  these 
so-called  "reform"  proposals  is  one  to  re- 
store proxy  voting  in  committees,  even 
though  this  House  voted  196  to  166  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Hansen  substitute  to 
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completely  eliminate  proxy  voting.  All 
this  is  reminiscent  of  our  experience  in 
the  92d  Congress  when  the  Democratic 
Caucus  bound  its  membership  to  delete 
from  the  rules  of  the  new  House  a  mi- 
nority staffing  provision  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

And  the  prospect  is  still  real  that  the 
caucus  may  again  resort  to  this  device  of 
binding  its  members'  votes  on  the  floor 
when  it  comes  to  adopting  the  rules  of 
the  new  House.  For  another  of  the  pro- 
posed DSG  "reforms,"  while  prohibiting 
the  caucus  from  binding  Members  on 
floor  votes  on  "substantive  legislative  is- 
sues," would  still  permit  binding  "on 
procedural  or  House  rules  matters." 

Moreover,  it  is  apparent  from  the  DSG 
shopping  list  that  another  King  Caucus 
device  will  be  used  more  frequently  in  the 
94th  Congress.  For  one  of  the  proposed 
DSG  reforms  reads: 

Adopt  new  Caucus  rule  setting  forth  pro- 
duce for  binding  members  of  a  committee 
If  so  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  entire  Cau- 
cus (148)  or  66  percent  of  those  present  and 
voting,  whichever  Is  less. 

When  this  caucus  rule  is  combined  w  ith 
the  proposed  shift  of  committee  assign- 
ments from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  Democratic  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  DSG  is  moving  to  resolve  the 
questions  raised  In  its  report  of  June  4, 
1974,  entitled.  "Caucus  Instruction  and 
Binding  Actions."  In  that  report  the  DSG 
advanced  the  proposition  that  Democrats 
owe  their  committee  assignments  to  the 
caucus,  and  thus,  as  members  of  a  com- 
mittee they  represent  the  caucus.  In 
other  words,  their  primary  allegiance 
in  voting  in  committee  should  be  to  the 
caucus  rather  than  to  conscience  or  con- 
stituency. 

If  a  member  refuses  to  abide  by  caucus 
Instructions  in  committee  voting,  he  may 
be  disciplined  by  the  caucus,  including 
demotion  in  seniority,  removal  from  the 
committee,  or  even  expulsion  from  the 
caucus   under   caucus   rule   No.   2.   The 
theory  behind  such  instructions  is  that 
they  are  mere  procedural  devices  to  bring 
party  programs  and  policies  to  the  floor. 
Who  determines  what  the  party  policy 
Is  with  respect  to  a  particular  proposition 
pending  in  a  committee?  According  to 
the  proposed  rule,  it  is  what  as  few  as  98 
caucus  Democrats — or  66  percent  of  a 
quorum — say  it  is  at  any  point  in  time. 
In  other  words,   98  of  the  294  caucus 
Democrats  or  33  percent  of  the  total  cau- 
cus membership  may  issue  binding  in- 
structions on  the  Democratic  members 
of  any  standing  committee  of  the  House. 
Not  only  does  this  device  severely  limit 
committee  flexibility  and  deny  Demo- 
cratic members  the  free  exercise  of  their 
individual  judgment  and  expertise,  it  can 
ultimately  prevent  the  full  House  from 
working  its  will  on  legislation.  This  is 
because  caucus  instructions  can  also  be 
used  to  bind  the  Rules  Committee  Demo- 
crats in  setting  conditions  for  floor  con- 
sideration of  a  bill— whether  a  caucus- 
favored  substitute  should  receive  first 
consideration,  that  is,  committee  refoi-m, 
or  whether  only  certain  caucus-favored 
amendments  can  be  offered  on  the  floor 
that  is,  the  oil  tax  bill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Through  this  "mere  procedural  device" 
of  binding  caucus  Instructions  in  com- 
mittee, as  few  as  22  percent  of  the  total 
House  membership — 98  out  of  435 — can 
dictate  the  substance  of  legislation  to  be 
reported  to  the  full  House  and  then  limit 
the  opportunity  of  the  House  to  change 
the  bill  once  it  does  reach  the  floor. 
While  some  would  argue  that  caucus  rule 
is  synonymous  with  majority  rule,  I  think 
the  above  illustration  clearly  demon- 
strates how  a  secretive  and  powerful  mi- 
nority of  just  22  percent  can  efifectively 
thwart  the  v.ill  of  the  real  majority  in 
the  House.  This  is  the  specter  of  King 
Caucus  about  which  I  have  previously 
warned. 

But  that  is  not  all.  King  Caucus  has 
more  in  store  for  the  94th  Congress  ac- 
cording to  the  DSG  "reform  proposals." 
At  present  the  caucus  has  a  rule  provid- 
ing that  if  50  caucus  members  petition 
the  caucus  on  behalf  of  certain  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  which  would  otherwise 
be  brought  to  the  floor  under  a  closed 
rule,  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  in  caucus  may  instruct  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Rules  Committee  to  make 
those  amendments  in  order.  In  addition 
to  this  caucus  rule,  which  presumably 
will  be  retained,  the  DSG  is  proposing 
that  the  House  rules  be  changed  to  per- 
mit the  automatic  offering  of  any  amend- 
ment to  an  otherwise  closed  bill  if  20 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
reporting  the  bill  support  the  amend- 
ment. While  this  is  designed  to  protect 
a  significant  minority  on  a  committee, 
it  would  still  preclude  those  not  on  the 
committee  from  offering  germane 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

Finally,  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
outrageous  and  undemocratic  proposal  I 
have  ever  seen,  the  DSG  proposes  that 
the  caucus: 

Adopt  new  House  rule  requiring  a  perma- 
nent 2-1  majority  ratio  on  Rules,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Appropriations,  regardless  of 
overall  House  ratio. 

Not  only  is  this  blatantly  unconstitu- 
tional since  no  House  can  adopt  rules 
which  are  permanently  binding  in  future 
Congresses,  but  it  in  effect  disenfran- 
chises a  portion  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  House  whenever  its  ratio  is  greater 
than  one-third,  and  on  two  of  the  most 
important  committees  established  under 
our  constitutional  authority  to  raise  rev- 
enues and  appropriate  money.  When  one 
considers  that  most  tax  bills  are  con- 
sidered under  a  closed  rule  with  no  op- 
portunity for  amendment,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  how,  under  such  a  pro- 
posed rule,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
American  people  could  be  denied  repre- 
sentation in  writing  our  tax  laws.  This 
so-called  Democratic  reform  would  be  a 
democratic  deform  since  it  would  pervert 
our  whole  concept  of  democratic  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  these  pro- 
posed new  attempts  of  King  Caucus  to 
strengthen  his  stranglehold  on  the  legis- 
lative process  that  some  have  learned 
little  from  our  recent  nightmare.  For 
King  Caucus  epitomizes  secret  govern- 
ment, abuse  of  power,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  one  thing 
for  each  party  in  the  House  to  formulate 
its  policies  and  programs  and  make  rec- 
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ommendations  for  procedural  changes; 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  permit  a  mi- 
nority of  either  party  to  impose  its  will 
on  the  full  House  by  granting  dictatorial 
powers  to  a  party  caucus.  All  our  past 
and  futui-e  efforts  to  make  this  a  more 
open  and  accountable  House  will  be 
meaningless  if  the  major  decisions  are 
made  behind  closed  caucus  doors.  Dur- 
ing the  first  reign  of  King  Caucus.  Dem- 
ocratic Speaker  Champ  Clark  said: 

All  this  talk  of  secrecy  is  of  no  avail.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  want  to  know 
what  Congress  does.  They  ere  much  more 
Interested  In  results  than  in  the  methods  by 
which  those  results  are  worked  out. 

This  same  attitude  seems  to  be  taking 
hold  again  within  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  I  would  suggest  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  it.  Yes,  they  want  re- 
sults, but  they  also  want  to  know  how 
those  results  are  arrived  at.  They  will 
no  longer  tolerate  results  which  are  pre- 
determined in  secret  caucus  and  they  will 
not  accept  the  premise  that  their  repre- 
sentatives owe  a  higher  allegiance  to 
their  party  caucus  than  to  their  constitu- 
ents when  it  comes  to  voting  in  their 
committees.  The  people  want  an  open 
and  accountable  Congress,  accountable 
first  and  foremost  to  the  people 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the  new 
Congress  convenes,  that  we  first  adopt 
the  rules  of  the  preceding  Congress,  in- 
cluding all  those  adopted  in  House  Reso- 
lution 988,  and  that  we  send  additional 
reform  proposals  from  both  parties  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  which  retains 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  rules  of  the 
House.  It  is  irresponsible  and  imprudent 
to  adopt  new  rules  on  the  very  first  day 
of  a  new  Congress  through  a  resolution 
which  has  been  reported  not  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  from  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  Urder  this  procedure  only 
an  hour  of  debate  time  has  been  per- 
mitted in  the  past,  and  with  no  opportun- 
ity for  amendment.  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  this  procedure  is  of  dubious 
constitutionality  since  article  I.  section 
5  of  tills  Constitution  states  that: 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
Its  proceedings. 

If  the  proposed  rules  which  are  pre- 
sented are  only  the  product  of  one  party's 
caucus  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
all  435  Members  to  either  participate  in 
their  formulation  or  at  least  offer  amend- 
ments on  the  floor,  it  is  clear  that  the 
House  in  effect  is  being  denied  its  full 
right  to  deteiTnine  its  own  rules. 

The  logical  and  more  constitutional 
course  would  be  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the 
previous  Congress  and  then  instruct  the 
duly  authorized  Rules  Committee  to  re- 
port back  by  a  date  certain  its  recom- 
mended changes  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  two  parties  and  individual 
Members.  Furthermore,  such  a  procedure 
should  allow  for  more  adequate  debate 
time  as  well  as  for  amendments.  This 
would  insure  that  any  rules  changes  pro- 
posed by  either  party  but  deleted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  could  still  be  offered 
and  voted  on  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  94th  Congress  will  reject 
the  proposed  efforts  to  further  strength- 
en King  Caucus  in  the  name  of  reform 
since  caucus  rule  of  the  House  would  de- 
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stroy  the  objectives  of  the  reforms  we 
have  adopted  in  the  past  and  make  It  all 
the  more  difficult  in  the  future  to  con- 
duct our  legislative  business  freely  and 
openly.  Let  us  instead  work  together  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  In  the  open  forum  of 
our  legislative  committees  to  both  re- 
form the  House  and  fashion  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  our  times. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of  the 
DSG  "reform  proposals": 

Reform  Proposals 

Shift  Committee  on  Committees  from  Ways 
and  Means  to  Steering  &  Policy  Committee. 
Replace  Podell,  Hansen  &  Owens  and  use 
present  committee  to  make  94th  Congress 
assignments. 

Expand  Ways  &  Means  from  25  to  37. 

Mandate  leadership  to  obtain  party  ratios 
of  "2  to  1  plus  1"  (or  not  less  than  67.2%) 
on  all  committees. 

Require  Caucus  votes  on  Appropriations 
subcommittee  chairmen  same  as  for  full  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Proxy  compromise.  Permit  proxies  if  In 
writing  and  for  specific  purpose  and/or  If 
member  is  at  another  committee  meeting  or 
on  offlclal  committee  business  elsewhere. 

Adopt  new  Caucus  rule  setting  forth  pro- 
cedure for  blndmg  members  of  a  conamlttee 
if  so  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  entire  Cau- 
cus (148)  or  66<:r  of  those  present  and  voting, 
whichever  is  less. 

Prohibit  Caucus  from  binding  members  on 
floor  votes  on  substantive  legislative  Issues. 
Binding  on  procedural  or  House  rules  matters 
would  stUl  be  permitted,  however. 

Strengthen  open  committee  rule  by  requir- 
ing a  vote  at  start  of  each  separate  meeting 
rather  than  permitting  one  vote  to  close  all 
meetings  dealing  with  a  particular  measure. 
Also  require  transcript  of  any  open  meeting 
be  available  for  public  Inspection. 

New  Caucus  rule  requlrmg  that  each  mem- 
ber of  a  conunlttee  be  entitled  to  a  subcom- 
mittee assignment  In  order  of  seniority  before 
any  member  Is  given  a  second  assignment. 

Instruct  Hansen  to  make  study  &  report  on 
compliance  with  Caucus  rules  prior  to  Cau- 
cus votes  on  chairmen. 

Set  an  age  and/or  term  limit  on  committee 
chairmen. 

Limit  use  of  Closed  Rules  wltli  new  Ho\ise 
Rule  which  would  permit  2Q':'o  of  members 
of  a  committee  to  offer  an  amendment  de- 
spite closed  rule. 

Adopt  new  House  rule  requiring  a  perma- 
nent 2-1  majority  ratio  on  Rules,  Ways  & 
Means,  and  Appropriations  regardless  of  over- 
all House  ratio. 

Extend  open  meeting  rule  to  conferences. 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  CARROLL 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt. 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Carroll  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  serving  our  Na- 
tion. Among  other  positions,  he  has  been 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Deputy  Commander  and  Chief  of  Staff 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe,  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board. 
In  late  1969,  he  retired  as  a  lieutenant 
general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lieutenant  General  Carroll's  back- 
ground certainly  qualifies  him  as  an  ex- 
pert on  our  national  security  and  defense 
needs.  Consequently  I  am  including  In 
the  Record  a  speech  he  delivered  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1974,  before  the  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security. 

His  speech,  entitled  "National  Security 
in  Transition,"  warns  that  our  Nation  Is 
sliding  toward  a  position  of  military  in- 
feriority vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
fail  to  respond  effectively  to  this  threat, 
our  Nation  risks  national  obliteration. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Lieutenant 
General  Carroll's  speech: 

National  SECinirrY  in  TRANsmoN 

It  has  been  excuclatlngly  clear  for  some 
time  that  our  national  security  Is  in  a  state 
of  transition,  particularly  as  regards  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  transition  from  a  monopoly 
of  power,  to  a  clear  and  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  power,  to  a  diminishing  predomi- 
nance of  power,  to  parity  or  equality  of 
power — which  looking  through  rose  colored 
glasses  is  where  we  hopefully  stand  today, 
but  possibly  only  momentarily,  because  the 
downward  trend  continues  leading  Inexor- 
ably— unless  stopped — to  a  posture  of  mili- 
tary inferiority  with  all  the  horrifying  con- 
sequences that  could  entail. 

How  could  this  come  about?  How  could 
this  happen  to  the  great  United  States?  Ever 
since  the  founding  of  this  Nation  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  secuilty  has  been 
of  the  highest  priority — at  least  when  the 
chips  were  down.  The  tone  for  this  was  set  by 
George  Washington  way  back  in  1793  when  he 
told  the  United  States  Congress: 

"There  is  a  rank  due  the  United  States 
among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld.  If 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  reputation  for  weak- 
ness. If  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Instruments  of  our  rising 
prosperity.  It  must  be  known  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war". 

Ever  since  the  days  of  George  Washing- 
ton— until  now — the  status  of  our  national 
security  has  been  fully  adequate,  and  we 
have  prospered  as  a  nation.  Oh,  at  times  our 
military  readiness  status  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  was  not  what  It  should  have 
been,  but  blessed  by  our  geographic  location, 
our  natural  resources,  our  vast  Indvistrlal 
capacity,  our  national  will  to  raUy  In  the 
face  of  clear  and  present  danger,  and  above 
all  the  time  which  was  inherent  In  the  nature 
of  warfare  until  recently,  we  always  prevailed. 

But,  In  this  day  and  age  the  problem  is 
Infinitely  more  complex  and  more  grievous. 
And  the  complexities  must  be  recognized 
and  placed  In  realistic  perspective  if  as  a 
nation  we  are  to  survive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  national 
security  considerations  are  in  another  form 
of  transition,  a  transition  from  a  traditional, 
standardized  era  of  the  past  to  a  radically 
new.  dynamic,  uncharted  era  of  the  future. 

As  we  assemble  here  this  afternoon,  I  truly 
believe  we  are  met  in  the  most  dsTiamlc, 
most  challenging  era  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

In  recent  days  man  has  pierced  the  sonic 
barrier,  he  has  solved  and  harnessed  the 
mystery  of  the  atom.  He  has  developed 
thermonuclear  weapons.  He  has  created  In- 
ter-continental ballistic  missiles.  He  Is  mak- 
ing gigantic  strides  Into  space.  He  Is  liter- 
ally walking  on  the  moon,  and  even  now  he 
is  probing  further  and  further  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  ...  all  of  these 
things  hitherto  denied  to  man  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 

As  we  reflect  on  all  this,  it  Is  awe  inspir- 
ing— Isn't  it — when  we  observe  that  in  our 
generation  the  scientific  and  technological 
advances  made  by  man  totally  eclipse  the 
sum  total  of  all  previous  gains  made  In  the 
6.000  years  of  recorded  history  .  .  .  All  of 
this  In  your  time  and  mine. 
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Preeminent  among  these  gains  Is  the  fan- 
tastic, literally  incomprehensible  power 
which  man  now  possesses.  Power  so  vast,  so 
potentially  catastrophic  that  it  threatens  not 
merely  the  well  being  but  the  very  survival 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it.  This  is  what 
science  and  technology  have  given  to  man. 
But,  science  and  technology  are  neutral.  It 
is  man  who  uses  such  advances  for  good,  or 
for  evil.  And,  since  In  the  past,  man  unfor- 
tunately, has  always  eventuaUy  used  to  the 
very  full  the  power  that  was  his  against  his 
fellow  man,  it  should  be  clearly  evident  that 
man  must  now  change  his  ways,  and  that  he 
must  learn  to  compose  differences  between 
people  and  between  nations  someway  short 
of  conflict  and  war.  In  other  words,  he  must 
learn  to  pierce  the  barrier  of  violent  con- 
troversy. We  must  develop  a  moral  responsi- 
bility to  match  the  vast  power  that  is  now 
his.  He  must  recognize  that  man's  new-found 
dominion  over  nature  and  its  forces  Is  a  gift 
of  divine  grace  and  must  be  used  for  the 
benefit  and  not  the  destruction  of  human 
society. 

Tills  Is  nice  rhetoric — ^incontrovertible  as 
an  abstract  theological  or  philosophical  ex- 
pression of  Imperative  need.  But,  consider- 
ing man's  past  performance  how  can  we 
realistically  hope  that  he  will  make  the  re- 
quired change  for  the  better?  But,  consider- 
ing the  ultimate  alternative,  the  norrors  cf 
nuclear  war,  we've  got  to  try.  This  lUustrateo 
the  Importance  of  the  SALT  talks,  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  negotiations  which  at 
this  very  moment  are  resuming  in  Geneva. 

This  alone  could  justify  our  continued 
participation  In  the  thus  far  pathetic  United 
Nations.  Yes,  we've  got  to  try.  But  we  must 
not  let  pious  thoughts  or  wishful  thlnklni;, 
or  do-good  Impulses  becloud  the  presen'.. 
realities  of  life  on  this  earth.  Otir  preserva- 
tion as  a  people  and  a  nation  must  come  first 
and  to  this  end  the  maintenance  of  a  strong — 
second  to  none — national  defense  capability 
Is  a  continuing  Imperative.  George  Washing- 
ton bespoke  the  lessons  of  history  when  he 
said  the  only  way  to  secure  peace  is  to  be 
strong. 

Well,  I  have  spoken  of  an  unparalleled 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  which 
has  posed  new  critical  dimensions  in  man'.s 
relationship  to  man  and  In  national  security 
considerations. 

And  lo  and  behold!  If  we  look  around  us 
we  can  see  another  dynamic  force  moving  in 
the  world,  and  particularly  in  this  countrj-, 
one  also  unparalleled  In  its  scope  and  in- 
tensity, one  also  having  a  forceful  impact 
on  the  old  order  of  things  and  on  man's  re- 
lationship to  man.  I  refer  to  what  I  shall 
describe  as  the  sociological  revolution  which 
is  sweeping  the  world,  extending  to  all  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  affecting  every  facet 
of  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  While 
fraught  with  controversy,  turmoU  and  un- 
certainty, repressions  and  excesses,  xmderly- 
ing  and  sparking  this  dynamic  movement 
are  the  human  aspirations  of  all  the  people, 
a  belated  clamoring  for  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  n.n 
application  of  the  precepts  of  JustUe  and 
charity  in  the  total  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

In  our  democracy  the  social  changes  which 
have  evolved  from  this  dynamic  movement 
and  which  are  picking  up  erratic  momentum 
have  had  a  profound  impad  on  our  society 
and  on  our  goals  as  a  nation.  These  changes 
are  evident  in  long  overdue  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, in  vast  and  uncontrolled  expendi- 
tures for  health,  education  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, for  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  and  the  like. 

Desirable  as  are  these  .social  objectives, 
they  have  caused  a  shifting  in  priorities— 
and  national  security  considerations  while 
contmuing  to  receive  sanctimonious  Up  serv- 
ice are  actually  being  relegated  to  a  back 
seat. 

Not  so  In  a  communist  state  such  as  the 
Soviet   Union.   Oh,   there   are   some   limited 
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stirrings  of  a  desire  for  social  change  and  a 
betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  pec^le.  but  in 
the  Soviet  Union  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple are  totally  subjugated  to  the  dominance 
of  the  dictatorship  state  and  priorities  as 
regards  tlie  build  up  of  military  power  are 
being  expanded  and  Inteiisifled  rather  than 
diminished. 

And  finally  here  in  this  country,  under- 
mining the  health  of  our  economy  and  fur- 
ther complicating  consideratloris  of  national 
security,  is  our  critical  problem  of  Inflation. 
Perhaps,  and  hopefully  In  the  near  future, 
our  new  President  will  come  forth  with  a 
meaningful  program  to  oope  with  Inflation. 
But,  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  part  of  tiie 
remedy  for  our  ailment  must  He  in  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  federal  spending.  This 
will  inevitably  generate  niore  conflict  be- 
tween the  early  attainment  of  social  objec- 
tives and  the  preservation  of  an  adequate 
national  defense  posture.  Even  now  pressures 
are  mounting  to  still  further  reduce  already 
Inadequate  defense  appropriations. 

There  are  good  and  strong  reasons  for  re- 
ducing Federal  spending,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  American  people,  our  legislators  in 
Congress  and  our  President  in  the  White 
House  will  not  become  so  confused  and  beset 
by  competing  objectives  that  they  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  "the  security  of  the  Nation 
remains  the  paramount  function  of  govern- 
ment." and  must  be  accorded  realistic 
priority. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  What  is  the  status  of  our  national 
security  today?  How  do  our  military  capa- 
bilities compare  with  those  of  o<»r  principal 
potential  enemy,  an  aggressive  antagonist, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  was  In 
a  position  of  absolute  Inferiority.  The  gap 
between  their  military  capabilities  and  ours 
was  so  vast  it  appeared  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly ever  catch  up.  But.  the  Soviets  bad  the 
determination  to  try!  And  like  AvLs,  being 
second  best,  they  tried  harder  to  catch  up 
than  we  did  to  maintain  our  lead.  And  they 
have  not  only  done  so,  but  even  now,  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  response  on  our  part, 
they  are  in  process  of  forging  ahead. 

Our  national  strategy  over  this  period  of 
time  was  obligingly  accommodated  to  serve 
this  Soviet  progress.  You  will  recall: 

1.  The  Elsenhower  strategy:    19,53-1900: 

It  was  one  of  "massive  retaliation"  with 
credibility  contingent  on  nuclear  superiority. 

2.  The  Kenncdy-Jolinson  strategy:  1961- 
1968: 

It  was  one  of  flexible,  graduated  response, 
and  strategic  deterrent  with  credibility  con- 
tingent on  assured  destruction. 

3.  The  Nixon  strategy:  1968-present: 

This  was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  concept  but  credibility  is 
now  described  as  being  contingent  upon 
"sufficiency."  Which  I  suppose  means  enough 
Is  enough. 

Inherent  In  both  the  "assured  destruction" 
and  "sufficiency"  concept  Is  an  acceptance  of 
parity  or  equality  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  deterred.  They  are  deterred. 
(Shades  of  the  days  of  King  Arthur  and 
Camelot.  And  we  can  live  happily  ever 
after  .  .  .) 

But  will  it  stay  that  way?  We  are  willing 
to  have  It  so,  and  to  place  our  hopeful  faith 
In  successful  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
But,  how  about  the  Soviets?  How  do  they 
feel  about  status  quo?  Despite  wishful  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary  by  a  disturbing 
number  of  people  in  high  places,  can  the 
Mexican  stand-off,  the  uneasy  and  precari- 
ous balance,  which  now  presumably  exists, 
be  upset  by  the  Soviets  continuing  their  all 
out  forward  drive  to  go  from  "sufficiency"  to 
"supremacy"?  Bear  In  mind  that  throughout 
the  history  of  warfare  that  which  has  been 
sufficient  today  becomes  tragically  insuffi- 
cient tomorrow! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  March  12,  1971  the  Pentagon  released 
a  35-page  statement  entitled  "The  Shifting 
Balance  of  Military  Power."  The  findings  of 
the  report  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  growing  Soviet  superiority  In  inter- 
continental baUlstlc  mlssUes. 

2.  The  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  re- 
sources than  the  United  States  to  the  de- 
velopment of  strategic  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  and  their  deployment. 

3.  The  possibility  that  present  U.S.  tech- 
nological superiority  will  be  lost  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

4.  The  convincing  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
seek  a  preemptive  first  strike  capability. 

5.  The  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval 
capability. 

6.  The  mounting  hostility  of  segments  of 
the  public  toward  the  military,  the  defense 
establishment  and  the  "military  industrial 
complex"  without  due  recognition  that 
sustained  Irresponsible  criticism  could  un- 
dermine and  weaken  the  only  forces  which 
provide  security  for  the  United  States. 

The  Bummary  then  said: 
"If  these  trends  continue,  the  United 
States  win  become  a  second-rate  power  In- 
capable of  Insuring  the  future  security  and 
freedom  of  Its  people."  That  was  In  1971. 
Unhappily  that  trend  has  continued. 

Having  achieved  parity,  having  reached  the 
plateau  of  mutual  deterrence  where  we  are 
willing  to  rest  the  Soviets  have  kept  driving 
forward.  For  example,  SALT  I,  the  first 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  entered 
Into  In  1972  gave  the  Soviets,  because  they 
had  chosen  to  buUd  more  powerful  boosters 
than  we  did,  a  four  to  one  advantage  over 
the  US  In  missile  payload  or  throw  weight. 
Initially  the  Soviets  translated  this  payload 
advantage  into  much  higher  yield  and  thus 
more  destructive  weapons.  But  since  then 
they  have  developed  a  MIRV  capability,  that 
is.  how  to  project  multiple  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles  and  they  now  have 
the  option  of  translating  their  Vupertorlty 
In  throw  weight  into  both  numbers  of  war- 
heads and  megatonnage — well  in  excess  of 
our  capabilities. 

In  today's  technological  world  nothing 
stands  still,  not  even  If  you  hopefully  wish 
It  to  do  so.  While  we  have  no,  I  repeat,  no 
new  ICBMs  under  development,  and  have 
cancelled  all  programs  for  new  guidance  and 
warhead  Improvements,  in  recent  months  the 
Soviets  have  tested  not  one,  not  two,  but  at 
least  four  new  generation  ICBMs.  While  we 
have  been  reluctantly  funding  a  new  bomber, 
the  B-1,  and  an  Improved  submarine  mls.-^lle 
program,  the  Trident,  at  minimum  levels  the 
Soviets  have  developed  their  rough  counter- 
parts— the  backfire  bomber  and  the  sub- 
marine launched  SS-N-8  missile — 5  years 
before  our  systems  can  become  operational. 
They  have  achieved  all  this  and  more  not  be- 
cause of  any  technical  superiority  but  merely 
because  they  had  the  will  to  do  so,  because 
they  were  willing  to  Invest  the  required  sums 
In  these  systems  and  we  were  not.  As  indica- 
tive of  the  disparity  In  effort  between  them 
and  us,  the  cost  of  a  single  test  of  any  one 
of  the  new  Soviet  ICBMs  exceeds  the  pro- 
jected P.Y.  "75  funding  for  all  advanced  ICBM 
concepts  In  the  US.! 

Exemplified  here  Is  the  story  of  our  "na- 
tional security  In  transition",  penny-wise 
and  pound-fooUsh! 

During  the  period  of  time  when  the  Soviets 
were  breaking  out  of  their  inferior  position — 
between  1953  and  19«3— spending  for  na- 
tional defense  In  this  country  Increased  12Tt. 
But  Increases  in  non-defense  expenditures 
was  94%.  And  stUl  the  clamor  was  heard  to 
reduce  military  expenditures.  And  this  pat- 
tern has  held  ever  since  despite  the  alarming 
growth  of  6o\  let  power. 

Exactly  1   month  ago  today  Secretary  of 

Defense   James    R.    Schlesinger   stated    in    a 

CBS.  "Face  the  Nation"  television  program: 

"...  I  would  say  that  by  almost  all  cxl- 
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terla  and  particularly  long  run  criteria,  the 
Soviets  potentially  are  ahead  In  terms  of 
numbers.  In  terms  of  throw  weight.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  balance  .  .  .  over  the 
longer  haul  the  criterion  of  the  effectiveness 
of  missile  forces,  as  technologies  become 
equivalent  on  both  sides.  Is  throw  weight, 
and  the  Soviets  already  possess  a  subotantiai 
advantage  In  throw  weight — and  their  new 
missile  force  will  have  an  even  greater 
advantage." 

The  Secretary  of   Defense  continued: 

"The  United  States  has  reduced  Its  e.»- 
penditures  on  strategic  arms  to  about  40% 
of  what  it  was  a  decade  or  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago  ...  if  one  has  the  vision  of  the 
United  States  being  the  first  class  power  in 
the  world,  wo  cannot  accept  these  cuts  year 
after  year.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  drew  about  10%  of  the 
manpower  of  the  Nation;  we  are  (now)  down 
to  5 '/I  of  the  manpower  of  the  nation.  We 
are  at  a  lower  level  in  terms  of  GNP,  In  terms 
of  manpower,  in  terms  of  almost  any  indi- 
cator In  relation  to  the  economy  than  wo 
have  been  since  prior  to  the  Korean  War,  and 
each  year  there's  a  tendency  toward  soinual 
cutbacks  to  fund  something.  In  the  long  run 
we  cannot  live  with  it.  .  .  ." 

All  of  which  means  that  time  Is  running 
out  on  tis. 

I  think  that  as  a  people,  part  of  our  prob- 
lem is  conceptual.  In  recent  times  we  have 
all  observed  in  our  Nation  to  our  chagrin 
and  consternation,  the  uncovering  on  the 
part  of  highly  placed  people  of.  Immoral, 
amoral,  fraudulent,  conspiratorial  acts — 
many  in  the  perverted  name  of  national 
security.  This  has  led  to  a  cynicism  so  deep 
that  many  people  have  lost  faith  In  Govern- 
ment, in  public  officials,  in  traditional  insti- 
tutions, and  the  term  national  security  has 
tended  to  lose  its  patriotic  appeal. 

Then,  too.  In  our  life  time  we  have  been 
the  most  affluent,  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  We  have  been  number  1.  And,  no 
other  nation  or  combination  of  nations  could 
threaten  us  militarily.  This  notion  is  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  us  that  we  unconsciously 
tend  to  deprecate  or  even  Ignore — like  an 
ostrich  with  head  in  the  sand— the  Incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  another  nation,  a 
potential  antagonist,  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  powerful  than  we  are. 

If  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  our  minds 
we  win  see  that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
moKt  critical  danger  In  the  history  of  any 
nation,  and  that  If  we  faU  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  it  we  are  courting  the  greatest  price 
that  any  nation  can  pay — national  oblitera- 
tion. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  where  do  we  place 
our  faith? 

1.  In  the  United  Nations?  God  forbid.  The 
U.N.  is  at  best  a  propaganda  forum.  A  place 
to  make  virtuous  speeches  and  temporary 
compromise  about  relatively  minor  issues — 
not  major   issues  between  nations. 

2.  In  tlie  good  faith,  the  good  will,  the 
forebearance,  the  basic  morality  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  Communist  cohorts?  God 
doubly  forbid!  To  do  so  would  be  to  Ignore 
the  brutally  aggressive  track  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  the  bitter  lessons  of 
history. 

3.  Or  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  clearly  adequate  national  defense 
FKJsture? 

Tlie  more  powerful  a  nation  Is,  the  more 
affluent  a  nation  is,  the  more  influential  a 
nation  is  in  world  affairs,  the  greater  the 
need  for  a  clearly  adequate  national  security. 

National  security  is  a  composite  of  many 
things,  but  throughout  history  its  most  im- 
portant. Indispensable,  characteristic  has 
been  determination  to  be  strong.  Will  to  win. 

Which  means  that  as  we  the  American 
people  measure  up  to  the  annihilating 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  so  shaU 
we  survive  or  disappear  as  a  nation. 
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We,  who  are  the  prime  target  of  an  an- 
tagonist whose  avowed  goal  Is  total  power, 
might  profitably  reflect  upon  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Olynthus,  the  ancient  city  state 
which  was  overrun  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  On  the  morrow  of  their  mis- 
fortune those  few  who  siwvlved  could  be- 
latedly think  of  many  things  which,  if  fore- 
seen and  acted  upon  could  have  saved  them 
from  destruction.  Might  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  reflect  upon  the  still  valid  comments  of 
Demosthenes,  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher who.  In  commenting  o;i  the  tragic  fate 
of  Olynthus  said : 

"While  the  boat  is  undamaged  then  Is  the 
time  for  the  sailor  and  helmsman  and  all 
aboard  to  show  unceasing  vigilance  and  pre- 
vent anyone  from  upsetting  it,  either  pur- 
posefully or  accidentally.  But,  when  the  sea 
has  overwhelmed  it  all  effort  is  in  vain." 

In  his  analogy,  of  course,  Demosthenes 
v.as  referrrag  to  a  ship  of  state,  and  our  ship 
of  state  is  Indeed  moving  into  troubled 
waters. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
jiist  as  our  country  was  being  born  as  a 
nation,  a  distinguished  Englishman,  Edward 
Gibbon  wrote  a  several  volume  history  en- 
titled "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire".  In  these  luminous  pages  he  traced 
centuries  of  Roman  rule  and  between  these 
covers  he  compressed  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  story  .ever  told  of  these  once  great 
people. 

But  history  Is  not  a  set  of  books.  It  Is 
people  who  live,  who  love,  who  figiit,  who 
aspire  and  who  finally  die.  A  set  of  books 
only  record  these  things.  And  may  I  pre- 
sume to  remind  you  that,  like  the  Romans 
of  old,  we  are  living  In  the  midst  of  great 
history  In  the  making.  We  are  participating 
in  It  and  we  are  aiding  In  shaping  Its  course. 
We  do  not  hold  with  the  Communist  theory 
of  hlstorlce.1  determinism.  We  know  that 
man  by  exercise  of  his  free  will  determines 
the  course  of  history.  And  we  must  will  it 
that  our  national  security  will  be  sustained 
In  the  competition  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  thrust  upon  us.  No  matter  what  form 
the  struggle  takes  we  must  meet  it  with  a 
more  firm  devotion  to  belief  and  a  more 
faithful  dedication  to  cause.  This  we  must 
do!  Else  some  day,  some  place,  some  his- 
torian may  well  begin  the  narrative  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  with  the  words 
"once  upon  a  time  .  .  ." 

I>adies  and  gentlemen,  this,  as  I  see  It,  la 
national  security  in  transition.  Where  It  la 
transiting  to  remains  to  be  seen. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


ECONOMIC  SUGGESTIONS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  25,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  now  our  Nation  has  been 
confronted  by  a  variety  of  economic 
problems  and  no  easy  or  quick  solutions 
have  been  forthcoming.  Wtiile  I  disagree 
with  many  of  the  President's  recent  eco- 
nomic proposals,  I  do  commend  him  for 
hio  desire  to  establish  a  national  dialog 
on  inflation  and  its  effects.  Our  economic 
problems  are  so  widespread,  that  every 
segment  of  the  American  public,  I  be- 
lieve, can  offer  some  insight  into  the 
situation. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  some  in- 
formation I  received  recently  from  Sam- 
uel Q.  Blumenfeld  of  Blumenfeld  &  Co. 
of  Millbum,  N.J.  Mr.  Blumenfeld  is  a 
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CPA  who  for  many  years  has  demon- 
strated a  keen  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  shape  our  economy.  Hence, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
suggestions  Mr.  Blumenfeld  made  re- 
cently to  President  Ford.  Mr.  Blumen- 
f eld's  letter  follows : 

Septemblr  25,  1974. 
Mr.  Ger.md  R.  Forp, 
President,  United  Slates  of  America, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  realize  that  many 
papers  will  be  submitted  to  you  on  our  eco- 
nomic situation  and  since  you  have  indi- 
cated a  receptiveness  to  informed  sugges- 
tions, I  hope  that  you  will  therefore  find 
time  to  read  this  letter,  written  from  the 
vantage  of  fifty  years  of  experience  as  a 
pragmatic  accountant-economist.  My  knowl- 
edge and  conclusions  are  based  upon  living 
with  the  problems  of  small  business  and  not 
i'rom  the  ivory-towered,  rarlfled  atmosphere 
of  affluent,  blg-buslness-orlented  economists, 
one  of  whom  arrogantly  compared  the  plight 
of  stockbrokers  with  the  unemployed  and 
low -income  workers. 

In  this  letter  I  wUl  try  to  -rlefly  analyze 
the  causes,  effects  and  possible  solutions  to 
our  present  economic  doldrums — as  follows: 

AS  TO  CAUSES 

A  very  Important  matter  to  refiect 
on  is  that  everything  we  need  for  our 
basic  existence — food-drink -clothing-shelter- 
transportation  and  life's  amenities,  come 
originally  in  their  raw  states  from  th-  Earth, 
Free! 

Our  task  Is  to  convert  such  raw  materials 
into  finished  products  for  man's  uses.  In  a 
country  like  the  United  States,  so  abun- 
dantly blessed  with  natural  resources,  why 
then  should  we  suffer  any  uremployment  or 
that  so  many  persons  are  ill-housed.  Ill- 
clothed  or  ill-fed?  No  matter  what  product 
is  produced  from  the  Earth,  such  product 
Is  created  for  the  ultimate  use  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Basically  these  original  raw  materials  are 
turned  Into  finished  products,  controlled  and 
eventually  distributed  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer by  big  business.  While  labor  is  utilized 
in  these  steps,  big  business  will  only  produce 
goods  that  must  yield  a  profit,  the  bigger  the 
better.  Big  business  will  slow  down  or  stop 
production  when  profits  slacken  or  disappear, 
with  resultant  unemployment,  reduced  con- 
sumption, greater  deprivation  to  the  worker 
and  cyclical  depression. 

Money  without  goods  to  buy  Is  valueless.  To 
limit  the  availability  of  money  to  purchase 
goods  Is  self-defeating. 

While  Mother  Earth  stores  all  of  these  raw 
materials  free,  no  effort  Is  made  by  govern- 
ment or  big  business  to  maintain  an  even 
flow  of  productivity,  so  as  to  ensure  steady 
employment,  production  and  consumption. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  small  business 
man,  ordinary  worker  and  lower  echelon  ex- 
ecutive is  but  three  to  six  months  removed 
from  welfare  status  should  he  lose  his  busi- 
ness or  Job  and  have  to  live  on  his  savings. 

Many  years  ago  Commodore  Vanderbilt, 
the  builder  and  dominant  ruler  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  was  asked  during  an 
Investigation  of  the  basis  for  determining 
rate  schedules  charged  to  his  rail  customers, 
answered  with  the  now-famous  quote  We 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear." 

All  through  economic  history,  prices  of 
goods  and  services  were  ba.sed  upon  compe- 
tition in  the  open  market  place.  As  busi- 
nesses became  bigger  and  acquired  controls 
of  natural  resources  and  the  market  place, 
monopolistic  practices  created  "administra- 
tive" pricing,  policies,  as  defined  by  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  that  violated  com- 
petitive concepts  ai~.d  crealed  unconscionable 
high  prices  and  profits. 
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The  writer  has  been  shocked  over  the  years 
by  the  Intense  greed  of  our  giant  industries 
and  banks,  as  reflected  in  their  annual  oper- 
ating statements  when  compared  to  the  low- 
operating  income  reported  by  the  retaill.ng 
and  other  competitive  businesses. 

Many  economists  blame  the  great  increa.se 
in  inflationary  prices  on  the  1973-1974  energy 
crisis.  A  study  of  the  "consumer  price  index" 
reveals  a  steady  perceptible  Increase  since  the 
end  of  World  War  2,  but  more  greatly  accel- 
erated under  the  Nixon  Administration. 

A  contributing  factor  to  our  present  de- 
pressing economy  is  the  high  Interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  bankers  and  econ- 
omists claim  that  tight  money  requires  high 
interest  rates.  The  rationale  is  that  high  In- 
terest rates  will  discourage  borrowing.  This 
Is  specious  reasoning  as  I  don't  know  of  any 
businessman,  big  or  small,  who  will  hesitate 
to  borrow  money  to  meet  his  needs,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  the  Interest  rates.  Such  in- 
creases in  costs  are  only  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer — who  carries  the  real 
burden  anyway. 

An  article  I  wrote  on  that  subject  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  September 
21,  19G6.  at  a  time  when  interest  rates,  while 
lower  than  the  present  rates,  were  creating 
concern.  The  enclosed  copy  of  this  reveall'^g 
article  and  prediction  is  very  pertinent  to 
today's  situation. 

If  one  word  can  describe  the  root  cause  of 
our  present  economic  dilemma  it  is  GREED. 
Greed  as  practiced  by  our  large  monopolistic 
corporations  and  the  big  banks,  and  con- 
doned by  governmental  Inaction. 

The  piesent  income  tax  laws  have  also  cc''- 
trlbuted  to  a  decline  in  construction,  by  Jist 
a  few  illustrations,  as  follows: 

High  c.Tpital  gains  rales 

In  former  years  I  have  known  of  builders 
who  have  sold  off  properties  to  obtain  needed 
working  capital  for  larger  projects,  thus  pyr- 
amiding their  own  growth.  With  tax  rates  as 
high  as  40 'c  or  so,  these  buildeis  are  mark- 
ing time. 

In  addition  to  these  new  higher  capital 
gains  rates,  Congress  is  taxing  as  ordinary 
income  any  accelerated  depreciation  taken  on 
commercial  projects  when  sold.  Thus  the 
source  of  working  capital  is  dried  up,  as  the 
builder  does  not  want  to  face  the  combined 
imposition  of  an  Increase  In  capital  gains 
tax  rates  and  the  taxing  of  his  accelerated 
deprecifition  at  ordinary  rates.  We  must  re- 
member that  accelerated  depreciation  was 
originally  written  into  the  Revenue  Act  to 
encourage  building  programs  as  an  aid  to  our 
economy. 

Such  high  capital  gains  have  also  slowed 
down  security  transactions  forcing  Investors 
to  lock-in  their  Investments  where  a  sub- 
stantial gain  is  Indicated. 

Interest  deduction  limitations  on  Net  Leases 

As  you  may  be  aware,  an  individual  who 
pays  Interest  on  property  mortgages  sub- 
ject to  a  net  lease,  may  only  deduct  60 '^  of 
such  Interest  in  excess  of  an  allowance  of 
$25,000.00,  subject  to  the  carry-forward  of 
such  disallowance  in  future  years— if  ever. 

Assuming  a  million  dollar  mortgage  at 
Syi''  on  such  a  lease,  the  owner  can  only 
deduct  $60,000.00  currently,  total  intere^^t 
of  $95,000.00  less  50'r  of  the  excess  of 
$95,000.00  over  the  allowance  of  $25,000.00. 
So  that  the  property  owner  could  lose  the 
$35,000.00  he  actually  paid  as  Interest  on 
the  mortgage  as  an  expense  deduction. 

Some  builders  plan  their  programs  on  the 
basis  of  tax  considerations  about  In  this 
specific  example  they  are  hesitant  about  fore- 
going the  deduction  of  actual  expense 
deductions. 

So  here  too  we  see  a  deterrent  to  our 
economy  because  of  unfair,  unreasonable  and 
unthinking  tax  situations. 

All  of  these  blt.s  and  pieces  add  up  to  the 
whole   piciure    of   a    mismanaged    economy. 
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both   by  big  busluess,  the  banli:s  and  the 
national    administration. 

AS  TO  EFFECTS 

Runaway  prices  and  arbltraary  high  In- 
terest rates  are  eroding  the  income  and  sav- 
ings of  the  worker  and  low-level  executive 
and  small  business  man.  Reduced  purchas- 
ing power  Is  lowering  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  the  great  American  masses,  and  de- 
priving the  masses  of  decent  nourishment. 

Some  of  our  home  and  Industrial  builders 
are  being  charged  as  much  as  IS^o  per  anniun 
on  construction  financing.  These  unusually 
high  rates  must  of  course  be  reflected  In 
higher  operating  costs  and  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  tenant  or  buyer.  In  addition,  here 
in  New  Jersey,  the  permlssable  mortgage  In- 
terest rates  have  been  iiicrea-sed  to  9  '/j  To  and 
even  at  that  rate,  mortgage  financing  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  as  bankers  can  earn  more 
money  in  other  areas. 

The  Inflationary  spiral  and  Inordinately 
high  mortgage  Intere.st  rates  have  brought 
the  housing  Industry  to  a  virtual  standstill, 
an  Industry  that  is  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  our  economy. 

As  an  example,  permit  me  to  relate  the 
experience  of  one  of  New  Jersey's  fine  home- 
builders  who  presently  has  about  15  homes  In 
the  $75,000.00  category  in  his  inventory.  His 
Investment  in  these  homes  and  the  land 
totals  more  than  one  million  dollars.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  Invested  a  great  deal  of 
his  own  funds  in  the  project,  he  still  owes 
some  $350,000.00  on  construction  mortgages, 
borrowed  at  an  average  n>te  of  IS*^;.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  down  payment  require- 
ments today  and  the  high  prevailing  g'i"^;. 
mortgage  Interest  rates,  sales  are  now  non- 
existent. And  he  Is  feeling  the  pinch. 

Also,  permit  me  to  Illustrate  the  effects  of 
a  9',A%  as  against  a  normal  6%  mortgage 
interest  rate. 

The  monthly  payments  on  a  $30,000.00 
25  year  mortgage  would  be  $68.81  more  or 
$825.72  per  year  and  on  a  $40,000.00  mort- 
gage the  monthy  payments  would  be  $91.75 
more  or  $1,101.00  per  year.  Even  the  higher 
salaried  person  for  whom  these  homes  are 
meant,  cannot  afford  to  purchase  and  carry 
these  homes. 

Even  for  less  expensively  priced  homes  the 
same  situation  prevails.  People  can  not  afford 
to  buy  homes,  thus  creating  stagnation  not 
only  with  home-builders  but  extending  all 
the  way  to  suppliers,  lumber  mills,  steel 
mills,  appliances  and  furniture.  And  to  mil- 
lions of  workers. 

Another  Illustration  I  would  like  to  furnish 
you  with,  involves  a  builder  of  industrlaal 
plants.  This  firm  (not  a  corporation)  has 
Invested  over  one  million  dollars  In  certifi- 
cates of  deposits  with  banks  at  an  average 
rate  of  12  To  and  has  temporarily  ceased 
building  operations.  While  12%  is  a  high  In- 
terest rate  these  people  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  their  net,  after  Income  taxes,  still 
indicates  an  erosion  of  the  value  of  their 
Investment.  Here  too,  these  people  do  not 
want  to  pay  14-15%  for  construction  money 
and  10%  for  permanent  mortgage  financing. 
They  are  awaiting  for  a  hoped-for  reduction 
in  Interest  rates  in  order  to  make  any  build- 
ing project  viable. 

We  have  witnessed  the  vast  outflow  of 
funds  from  savings  institutions  into  U.S. 
Treasury  obligations,  bank  notes  all  In  small 
denominations  and  In  banJc  certificates  of  de- 
posits In  excess  of  $100,000.00.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  permitted  the  savings  insti- 
tutions to  increase  their  highest  rates  to  de- 
positors to  7V4%,  yet  despite  this  there  has 
been  a  great  outflow  of  such  deposite.  One 
must  realize  that  a  great  source  for  residen- 
tial mortgage  fluanclng  has  beeu  from  sav- 
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Ings  Institutions,  bo  how  can  we  expect  mort- 
gage interest  rates  to  be  lower,  when  tbeen 
Institutions  have  to  pay  such  high  Inteicet 
rates  to  their  depositors? 

In  competition  for  Investing  funds,  the 
federal  government,  states,  and  municipali- 
ties have  Increased  their  interest  rates  to  as 
much  as  8%  and  more,  thus  greatly  Increas- 
ing the  size  of  governmental  budgets  and 
taxes. 

Large  corporations  and  utilities  are  offering 
investors  bonds  yielding  very  high  Interest 
rates  also. 

These  high  interest  rates  are  of  course  con- 
sidered costs  of  operations  and  again  are  be- 
ing passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

WhUe  I  feel  personally  disheartened  by 
such  events,  I  have  encouraged  clients  to 
Invest  In  high-paying  obligations  and  have 
even  helped  organize  small  syndicates  to  in- 
vest in  bank  certificates  of  deposits  yielding 
as  much  as  12%.  My  contacts  agree  with  me 
that  we  would  rather  earn  no  more  than 
6%  on  our  Investments  so  that  our  economy 
will  be  stabilized,  and  that  funds  would 
again  fiow  into  savings  Institutions  to  en- 
able them  to  Invest  again  In  mortgages  and 
stimulate  home-buying. 

May  I  digress  a  bit  to  relate  an  experience 
of  mine  during  1947-1948?  In  order  to  en- 
cotirage  residential  construction,  homes  and 
garden  apartments,  the  Congress  legislated 
Section  608  under  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
niiiistratlon  Act.  The  P.H.A.  guaranteed  the 
underlying  mortgages  to  lending  Institutions. 
A  client  of  ours  borrowed  about  two  million 
dollars  at  a  total  Interest  of  5'/2%,  even  in- 
cluding the  mortgage  Insurance  premium. 
On  top  of  that,  because  of  the  competition 
among  lending  institutions  for  this  type  of 
investment,  our  client  received  a  cash  prem- 
ium, or  kickback— quite  legal  of  nearly  5% 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

This  type  of  easy  credit  availabUlty  en- 
couraged a  tremendous  building  boom  that 
lasted  for  a  number  of  years.  All  at  low  In- 
terest rates. 

I  have  read  comments  by  some  economists 
who  recommend  a  reduction  in  spending  by 
the  govenmient  and  also  by  the  people  in 
this  country.  I  consider  this  advice  as  naive 
and  negative  as  the  reduction  in  normal 
spending  will  in  turn  lessen  consumptive 
demands  on  the  production  of  essential  goods 
and  services,  reduce  employment  and  cycle 
us  into  a  worsening  recession.  And  then  who 
can  save  money  In  banks  at  these  prices  any- 
way? 

To  avoid  ermtlc  ecoiiomlc  conditions  it  is 
essential  that  this  country  maintain  full 
employment  which  will  create  full  produc- 
tion and  full  consumption.  There  are  no 
longer  luxuries  In  our  economy — only  neces- 
sities. And  please  remember  that  Mother 
Earth  Is  still  furnishing  us  with  these  raw 
materials  for  free. 

It  is  government's  duty  to  maintain  this 
equilibrium,  equitably  and  free  of  uncon- 
scionable greed  and  manipulation. 

PROPOSED    SOLUTIONS   AND    CURES 

Our  income  tax  laws,  when  properly  and 
prudently  applied,  can  achieve  a  stabilizing 
Influence  on  our  economic  well-being  by  the 
following  suggestions,  that  could  be  only  a 
few  of  many  posslbfiltles. 

1.  Adjust  capital  gains  rates.  The  longer 
the  as.set  is  held  the  smaller  the  tax. 

2.  Eliminate  limitation  of  the  Interest  de- 
duction on  moneys  borrowed  for  net  lease 
rentals. 

3.  Eliminate  ordinary  tax  on  accelerated  de- 
preciation when  assets  are  sold 
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Ing,  cattle,  farmers,  railroads  and  numerous 
other  entitles  by  preferential  tax  treatment 
and  cash  payments,  why  not  a  partial  sub- 
sidy for  the  home-buyer? 

Let  the  Treasury  Department  subsidize, 
out  of  taxes  all  mortgage  interest  payments 
In  excess  of  6%  by  paying  the  going  inter- 
est rate  to  the  lending  institutions.  And  also 
Insure  these  mortgages  to  the  lenders. 

5.  Increase  the  income  tax  exemptions  to 
what  is  considered  the  minimum  cost  or 
living  standard,  which  may  be  about  $6,- 
500.00  per  couple  today.  This  will  eliminate 
the  processing  of  millions  of  tax  returns.  To 
compensate  for  this  loss  in  revenue. 

6.  Impose  an  Income  tax  of  5-10%  on  all 
tax-exempt  Income  In  excess  of  $15,000.00  per 
Joint  tax  return,  $7,500.00  per  Individual  re- 
turn. 

7.  To  curb  Inflation  we  must  curb  greed.  I 
therefore  propose  that  Congress  Impose  an 
excess  profits  tax  on  unconscionable  profits 
to  curb  runaway  prices  and  profits. 

I  suggest  an  excess  profit  tax  rate  of  80% 
be  Imposed  on  all  net  Income  exceeding  the 
five-year  average  earned  In  the  five  years 
ended  December  31,  1972— the  ordinary  prof- 
its still  to  be  subject  to  the  present  normal 
and  surtax  rates. 

During  the  two  Wcrld  Wars  and  Kcrea, 
Congress  hnposcd  similar  tax  rates  presuma- 
bly to  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  Let  us  alr.o 
now  tax  the  greedy  profits  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  our  vast  population. 

I  anticipate  the  following  results  from  this 
step: 

a.  Income  tax  collections  would  then  be 
greatly  Increased  which  should  then  moti- 
vate Congress  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  In- 
dividual level,  thus  making  more  funds 
available  to  individuals  for  productive  spe.id- 
Ing  and  savings. 

b.  Cause  big  business  to  reevaluate  their 
administrative  poUcles  so  that  to  avoid  such 
excess  profits  taxes  it  will  decide  to  reduce 
prices  Instead,  again  as  In  a.  above,  making 
more  funds  available  to  the  great  American 
public  for  productive  spending  and  savings. 

Such  spending  will  be  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  production  lines  and 
stabilize  employment. 

8.  I  feel  that  until  our  economy  sta- 
blllzeB  we  need  an  effective  celling  on  prices, 
Interest  and  wages. 

9.  Subsidize  essential  Industries  shov/lng 
operating  losses  that  can  not  be  offset  by 
Income  from  previous  years,  by  cash  contri- 
bution, which  are  to  be  treated  as  non- 
Interest  bearing  loans  but  not  to  be  repaid 
until  profit  picture  warrants  same. 

10.  Reduce  or  eliminate  oil  depletion  al- 
lowances. 

11.  Multi-national  companies  should  de- 
duct all  foreign  taxes  paid  as  operating  ex- 
penses and  not  from  the  Income  tax  due  to 
the  United  States.  Ail  taxes  paid  by  them  to 
the  various  states  are  deducted  as  operating 
expenses  and  not  as  deductions  from  the 
total  taxes  due  to  the  federal  government. 

I  feel  that  the  Immediate  Implementation 
of  these  few  Ideas  will  help  our  economy 
turn  around — not  late  In  1975.  but  within  a 
few  short  months. 

Mr.  President,  we  generally  heed  calls  for 
aid  from  all  around  the  world — Let  us  now 
heed  the  calls  for  aid  from  millions  of  our 
own  people  who  are  living  under  sub-stand- 
ard conditions  on  starvation  subsistence,  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  paper  your  sincere 


4.  Reduce  interest  on  residential  mortgages  attention  as  I  feel  that  it  offers  some  excel- 
to  a  maxUnum  of  6%.  lent  gulde-Unes  for  a  proper  approach  to  a 

Since  our  government  already  subsidizes  solution  of  our  economic  problems, 
many   Industries   under   many   giilses,   such  Respectfully  submitted, 

as  the  oil  companies,  airlines,  lumber,  min-  Saicuzl  O.  Bluiumfixld. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  GRIJALVA 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  late  Danny  Grijalva,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  published  by  Mr.  Sam 
Lowe.  columnir,t  for  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
on  November  21.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lowe's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
af  follows: 

Shuffling  in  Dignity 

Danny  Grijalva  is  dead. 

He  had  his  picture  in  the  paper  for  the 
last  time  one  day  last  week  In  the  story  that 
announced  his  death. 

The  obituary  said  he  was  t>orn  In  Phoenix 
64  years  ago  and  taught  37  years  In  Lowell 
Elementary  School  until  retiring  recently. 
That  he  was  awarded  a  high  honor  for  his 
work  with  the  Boy  Scouts;  that  he  was  also 
known  for  his  work  with  youth  groups  IB  his 
church. 

It  UsLed  his  survivors  and  funeral  arrange- 
ments. 

Nothing  more. 

But  the  Book  of  Life  doesn't  close  easily  on 
Danny  Grijalva. 

His  story  tells  of  a  man  v/ho  was  physically 
handicapped  almost  from  birth,  an  Impair- 
ment that  made  it  difficult  to  walk.  So  he 
shuffled  through  life. 

If  his  years  were  ciironicled.  a  major  portion 
would  tell  about  Danny  Grijalva,  the  scout- 
master. 

In  1938,  he  took  over  six-year-old  Troop  24, 
sponsored  by  the  Friendly  House,  when  he 
was  asked  during  a  meeting  to  help  out  by 
becoming  its  scoutmaster. 

•'I  didn't  want  to,  but  I  said  I  would  try  It 
a  while,"  he  said  later.  But  his  history  belies 
that  statement — Danny  Grijalva  apparently 
never  refused  a  request  for  his  services. 

And  31  years  later,  his  "while  "  was  recog- 
nized by  members  of  hts  community  when 
they  staged  a  testimonial  dinner  and  500 
people  showed  up. 

In  the  Interim,  he  received  the  Sliver 
Beaver  Award,  coveted  among  Boy  Scout 
people  because  It  is  the  highest  honor  pre- 
sented an  adult  scout  leader  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  service. 

Troop  24,  the  first  In  the  city  for  young 
Mexican-Americans,  was  a  valuable  resource 
In  the  development  of  hundreds  of  young 
men,  and  Danny  Grijalva  oversaw  It  all, 
pioneering  hi  an  underdeveloped  Scouting 
area. 

There  Is  a  chapter  on  Danny  Grijalva,  the 
teacher. 

He  taught  at  Lowell  School  for  nearly  four 
decades  with  dedication,  wisdom,  loyalty  and 
sense  of  humor.  Noted  Principal  Ray  E.  Baca: 
"He  was  a  poet,  an  educator,  a  humanitarian 
and  inspiration  to  children,  a  friend  to  those 
in  need." 

He  guided  many  youngsters  who  couldn't 
get  proper  guidance  anywhere  else. 

"I  saw  so  many  boys  get  straightened  out 
because  Danny  took  the  time  to  listen  and 
work  with  them,"  said  Mrs.  Placida  G.  Smith, 
for  many  years  a  director  of  Friendly  House. 
"You  would  understand  If  you  only  knew  of 
the  many  underprivileged  boys  that  he  took 
in  as  scouts  and  transformed  into  outstand- 
ing young  men." 

Obltiiary  writers  do  not  select  their  own 
material,  so  Danny  Grijalva's  death  received 
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the   customary   number   of    InCbes    In   the 

newspaper. 

Limited  by  time,  space  and  tradition,  an 
obituary  cannot  relate  the  void  that  this 
death  has  created  In  a  sector  of  the  city  that 
knew  him. 

The  pain  will  ease;  the  sorrow  will 
diminish;  the  living  will  persist,  temporarily. 

Some  will  forget  Danny  Grijalva  but  many 
will  remember  that  he  was.  In  a  very  quiet 
way,  a  great  inspiration. 

He  possessed  love  of  his  fellow  man  and 
love  of  God.  And  when  they  buried  Danny 
Grijalva  last  Saturday,  his  friends  expressed 
their  love  in  the  only  means  left  available  to 
them — they  filled  Prlmera  Inglesla  Metodlsta 
Unida  (First  Methodist  United  Church)  be- 
yond its  capacity  and  bid  farewell. 

He  shuffled  through  life,  but  few  will  ever 
walk  so  erectly. 


TOURISM  IS  UP  IN  TENNESSEE 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
from  the  Volunteer  State  who  are  aware 
of  the  attractions  our  State  has  to  offer 
not  only  for  those  of  us  who  call  it  home, 
but  for  the  millions  who  visit  us  each 
year,  are  not  surprised  that  the  gross 
tourist-relpted  income  may  exceed  $1 
billion  this  year.  We  see  this  ps  a  logical 
development  of  the  expanded  programs 
to  aid  tourism  promotion  which  have 
been  initiated  under  the  leadership  of 
Gov.  Winfield  Dunn.  The  impetus  he  has 
given  tourism  in  Tennessee  will  be  evi- 
dent for  years  to  come.  I  salute  Governor 
Dunn  and  the  members  of  his  staff  for 
what  they  have  done  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee  during  the  past  4  years. 

A  newspaper  account  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  tourism  in  Tennessee  this  past 
yeai  appeared  in  the  Oak  Ridrrer  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn..  November  18.  I  insert  this 
account  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Dunn  Reports  Tourism  Is  Up  iw  Tennessee 

Gov.  Winfield  Dunn  In  a  Joint  announce- 
ment with  Commissioner  Pat  Choate  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  and  Community 
Development  states  that  expenditures  of 
tourist  dollars  during  1974  may  exceed  $1 
billion  for  the  first  time  in  Tennessee  his- 
tory. Based  on  figures  during  June,  July  and 
August,  tourists  visiting  the  Volunteer  State 
have  Increased  Elgnlficantly  over  the  sum- 
mer of  1973. 

Gov.  Dunn  has  consistently  urged  the 
Legislature  to  provide  funds  to  expand  pro- 
grams within  the  state  designed  to  aid  tour- 
ism development.  He  points  out,  "If  the 
present  rate  of  growth  In  the  totrrlsm  indus- 
try can  be  maintained  through  the  balance 
of  1974,  gross  toiulst  related  Income  could 
exceed  $1  billion  in  Tennessee  this  '-ear." 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hast  Ten- 
nessee Tourist  CouncU  at  Watts  Bar  Re- 
sort, it  was  pointed  out  that  of  all  the 
Southern  states,  Tennessee  was  the  only  one 
to  increase  the  economic  gains  of  totrrlsm, 
its  third  ranked  Industry.  It  Is  anticipated  at 
the  end  of  calendar  1974,  Tennessee  will  be 
ihe  only  state  in  the  U.S.  to  Improve  tour- 
ism Income  above  its  1973  figures.  These 
same  figures  also  show  over  114,000  Ten- 
nesseans  employed  In  tourism  across  the 
state. 
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Gov.  Dunn  also  says,  "Travel  growth  In 
percent  annually.  We  now  anticipate  the 
1974  Increase  would  be  between  7^  and  8 
I)€rcent.  This  is  incredible  considering  the 
energy  crisis  which  dealt  tourism  a  devas- 
tating blow  from  January  to  ApriL  At  that 
time,  tourist  figures  were  off  20  percent. 
However,  the  summer  season  reversed  the 
trend." 

In  1973,  more  t.'ian  $875  million  in  tourist- 
related  spending  in  Tennessee  generated  W? 
million  in  state  taxes.  Projected  Ugures  based 
on  inforniation  provided  by  U.S.  Travel  Data 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Indicate  the 
average  traveler  lias  experienced  a  14  per- 
cent inflatiojiary  factor  in  travel  costs  over 
the  past  year.  This  figure,  combined  with  a 
7V2  anticipated  increase  in  tourism  growih 
for  the  state,  represents  a  potential  increa&e 
in  tourist  related  spending  of  $197  million 
over  last  year.  The  total  potential  tourl.st  ex- 
penditure is  computed  at  $1,073,000,0(»0. 

"Travel  dollars  are  considered  a  premium 
because  they,  in  effect,  provide  an  industry 
without  machinery  or  smokestacks,"  the 
governor  adds.  "People,  while  traveling,  uw; 
very  small  amounts  of  electricity,  water,  and 
other  Ixnportant  and  necessary  ressources. 
Because  tourists  won't  patronize  a  dirty  or 
unsightly  place,  they  help  to  keep  surround- 
ings clean  and  attractive.  Also  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  the  traveler  does  not 
require  the  use  of  our  schools  or  any  of  the 
various  services  that  are  requirements  of 
other  industries." 

During  the  peak  tourioia  summer  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  registrations  rep- 
resenting one  and  one-half  million  persons 
have  been  recorded  at  the  seven  state  lice 
Welcome  St.-itions.  This  figure  represents  a 
cumulative  12  Vi  percent  Increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1973.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  1974,  as  of  Aug.  31,  registration 
representing  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  travelers  had  been  recorded  at  the 
Welcome  Centers.  Information  derived  from 
these  figures  support  a  probable  overcl!  in- 
crease In  Tennessee  tourism  of  7>/2  percent  to 
8  peivent  for  calendar  year  1S74. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  GUARD 
RENDERS  OUTSTANDING  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ini- 
tial recommendation  that  a  National 
Guard  unit  be  established  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  was  met  with  strong  opposition, 
and  it  was  only  after  considerable  effort 
that  final  approval  was  achieved.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
those  of  us  who  supported  and  worked 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Guard 
unit  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  learn  of  its 
outstanding  service  during  the  torrential 
rains  and  subsequent  disastrous  flood- 
ing which  recently  struck  the  territory, 
•nie  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  National  Guard  was  well 
founded,  and  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  Its  supporters. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Croix  Avis: 
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IFrom  the  St.  Croix  Avis,  Nov.  21,  1974) 
Their  Worth  Proven 

When  It  waa  proposed  by  the  Evans  ad- 
ministration that  a  National  Ouard  unit  be 
Installed  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  he  was 
greeted  with  some  flak,  political  and  other- 
wise. In  any  event,  the  proposal  was  blessed 
by  the  federal  government  and  the  local  Na- 
tional Ouard  became  an  actuality. 

When  the  Governor  recommended  Its  for- 
mation, he  stressed  the  aspect  that  an  orga- 
nization such  as  this  would  be  invaluable  In 
the  event  disaster  strikes,  as  have  been  the 
civilian  soldiers  In  areas  on  the  mainland, 
particularly  where  flooding  has  occurred. 
This  was  the  case  In  the  territory,  with  some 
of  the  heaviest  and  prolonged  rain  In  the 
Islands'  history  wreaking  havoc  as  torrents 
rushed  down  hillsides  towards  the  sea.  With 
lives  and  homes  endangered,  the  Guardsmen 
pitched  In  with  shovels  and  vehicles  to  as- 
sUt  Civil  Defense,  Public  Works  and  Public 
Safety,  the  Red  Cross  and  volunteer  workers 
to  ease  the  plight  of  victims.  One  Is  aware 
now  that  Governor  Evans  knew  whereof  he 
spoke,  that  a  National  Guard  would  be  an 
extremely  effective  force  In  the  event  of  a 
happening  such  as  we  have  Just  experienced. 

Praise  has  been  heaped  on  the  members 
of  all  agencies  who  participated  In  rescue 
work  during  those  hectic  days  and  nights — 
and  deservedly  so.  Bone-tired,  wet  to  the 
skin,  missing  meals  and  downing  cold  ones 
when  they  were  available,  to  them  we  can 
attribute  the  remarkably  few  injuries  which 
occurred.  Property  loss,  which  waa  high, 
would  have  been  even  more  so  had  they  not 
appeared  with  shovels  and  heavy  equipment 
where  homes  were  In  peril  of  being  swept 
down  hillsides. 

As  with  the  others,  our  National  Guard  Is 
an  addition  to  the  scene  of  which  we  can  be 
proud. 


THE  FARM  AND  FOOD  POLICY  OP 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SODTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Pood  Conference  of  more  than  100 
participating  nations  In  Rome  Is  over 
but  the  imbalance  of  food  and  popula- 
tion is  continuing. 

It  is  difScult  to  understand  how  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  any  person  representing 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  could 
attend  that  Conference  on  food  policy 
without  recognition  of  an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  the  delivery  and  sale  of  135 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  re- 
portedly held  by  USDA  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  and  stor- 
age program.  Particularly  so,  when 
American  producers  of  milk  and  milk 
products  are  forced  to  sell  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  on  American 
milk  producers  is  so  severe  and  of  such 
magnitude  that  milk  producing  animals 
are  being  slaughtered  in  great  numbers — 
in  some  instances  entire  dairy  herds  are 
sold  for  slaughter.  The  circumstances  of 
mass  killing  demonstrations  of  the  dairy 
breeds  is  only  a  minature  reaction  to  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
America. 

The  fact  is  that  the  economic  depres- 
sion now  experienced  by  the  dairy  In- 
dustry by  forced  sales  of  dairy  animals 
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for  slaughter  has  produced  a  devastating 
impact  upon  the  domestic  market  of  beef 
animals  produced  for  the  consimiers  of 
America.  The  forced  slaughter  of  dairy 
animals  has  further  depressed  the  mar- 
ket for  beef  breeds  and  the  transferred 
impact  endangers  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  both  essentials  to  the  consumers 
of  this  countiT  in  the  future. 

Shortsighted  policies  are  of  no  value 
to  consumers  or  producers.  The  elimina- 
tion of  a  continuing  souice  of  .supply  of 
high  protein  food  is  wrong. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  Butz  to  negoti- 
ate the  delivery  and  sale  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  in  storage  and  to  seek  the  coopera- 
tion of  oil  rich  nations  to  purchase  a  like 
amount  for  distribution  to  the  starving 
in  the  pockets  of  poverty  in  the  world. 
The  World  Pood  Conference  was  an  ap- 
propriate forum  for  such  negotiations.  I 
regret  that  Americans  attending  that 
Conference  failed  the  opportunity  for 
positive  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people— and  in  the  interest  of 
hungry  and  starving  people  wherever. 

It  is  of  no  practical  sense  to  appease 
consumers  of  this  country  with  the 
notion  that  we  have  leadership  in  policies 
of  this  Government  that  have  depressed 
the  domestic  market  prices  to  a  level  of 
bankruptcy  for  producers.  What  will 
those  same  great  leaders  answer  to 
American  consumers  in  want  for  protein 
foods  in  the  future  pfter  the  production 
and  source  of  supply  is  no  more? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  alternatives 
and  I  am  saddened  that  our  great  coun- 
try must  suffer  the  embarrassment  of 
"do-nothing"  policies  in  these  times  of 
economic  crisis  for  our  dairy,  livestock, 
and  poultry  producers.  The  American 
people,  consumers,  and  producers,  can- 
not profit  from  the  failures  of  the  World 
Pood  Conference,  the  failures  of  leader- 
ship by  Americans  attending  that  Con- 
ference and  certainly  not  from  "do-noth- 
ing" policies  at  home.  It  is  time  that  we 
must  lead — or  be  led.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  do  what  must  be  done.  The  farm 
and  food  policies  of  this  country  demand 
a  priority  of  attention — and  it  is  time  for 
action.  Let  us  be  on  with  the  unfinished 
task  before  us. 


TENNESSEE  STUDENT  EVALUATES 
GROWTH  OP  GOVERNMENT- 
SAYS  PRESIDENT'S  STAFF  TOO 
BIO— NOW  EXCEEDING  5.000  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  student  at  David  Lipscomb  College  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Brad  Forrlster,  has 
written  an  excellent  article,  published 
in  the  school  newspaper  the  Babbler, 
which  outlines  In  concise  and  clear  terms 
the  growth  of  the  White  House  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  article  points  out  tliat  President 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  one  time  re- 
ceived approval  from  Congress  for  only 
eight  professional  staff  a-ssLstants,  while 
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in  the  White  House  bureaucracy  today 
there  are  5,000  officials  and  employees. 

Mr.  Forrlster  calls  for  balanced  torm 
of  Government  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

He  asserts  that : 

If  things  are  to  be  changed,  there  are  two 
Obvious  tacks:  limiting  the  President's  power 
and  trimming  his  staff,  or  Increasing  the 
Congressional  staff  so  that  it  wields  as  much 
as  the  President's. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  matter,  I  place  the  article  of 
this  student  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows : 

Evaluating  Government:  Is  President 
Too  Big? 

(By  Brad  Forrlster) 
At  sometime  during  the  course  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  a  large  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can populus  became  aware  of  a  subtle  yet 
far-reaching  change  in  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
idency. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  many  (If  not 
most)  of  the  checks  and  balances  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  and  safeguarded  for  a 
century  and  a  half  got  lost  In  the  shuflJe. 

Whether  the  President  usurped  the  au- 
thority or  Congress  gave  it  away  or  both  is 
more  or  less  immaterial;  it  happened,  and 
now  we  must  either  accept  it  as  a  political 
reality  and  institutionalize  It  as  an  acci- 
dent of  history  that's  better  than  It  might 
be.  or  we  must  work  to  rebuild  the  Institution 
of  government  as  It  is  outlined  in  the 
Constitution. 

Accepting  things  as  they  are  requires  no 
debate,  whether  to  accept  or  change  is  a 
matter  for  debate,  and  how  to  effect  that 
change  if  the  latter  course  is  taken  is  an- 
other. Bvtt  not  to  change  requires  only  deci- 
sion. 

Let  us  outline,  therefore,  what  courses 
might  be  taken  if  change  is  desired.  To  do 
so,  we  need  flrst  to  examine  briefly  the  his- 
toi-y  that  has  set  the  stage  for  the  current 
situation. 

The  massive  build-up  of  presidential  power 
began  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  im- 
plemented large-scale  expansions  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  social,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary involvement,  largely  because  of  a  corre- 
sponding growth  In  the  nation  Itself.  FDR 
also  asked  Congress  for  salary  for  eight  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  and  after  a  long 
fight  it  agreed. 

That  has  now  biu'geoned  into  a  staff  of 
5,000  members.  It  overflows  into  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  and  includes  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  vast  hierarchies  that  go  with 
each. 

Originally,  the  staff  members  were  meant 
only  to  make  suggestions  and  give  advice  to 
the  President.  Now,  however,  the  White 
House  staff  controls  every  area  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  White  House  controls  the  Cabinet  now 
In  a  way  heretofore  non-existent.  Never  be- 
fore Nixon  had  presidential  aides  dared  give 
a  dressing  down  to  a  Cabinet  officer,  yet  in 
the  past  six  years  such  occurrences  have  been 
commonplace. 

The  White  House  also  controls  the  budgets 
(through  priority-ordering,  policy-making 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et) for  all  the  departments,  thus  short-cir- 
cuiting the  intent  of  Congressional  appro- 
priations. 

Congress  has  sold  other  responsibilities  to 
the  President,  and  has  made  gifts  of  still 
more.  Prom  the  Formosa  Resolution  of  1955 
to  the  Middle  East  Resolution  of  1957  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  In  1964  (all  simi- 
lar in  wording,  although  neither  of  the 
former  have  been  repealed  in  Congress's  re- 
cent effort  to  "re-affirm"  her  powers) ,  Capitol 
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HiU  has  continually  relinquished  its  powers 
of  war  regulation   to  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

its  domestic  powers,  too.  It  handed  over  to 
the  President,  from  controlling  the  federal 
pursestrlngs  to  making  postal  service  ap- 
pointments. Some  of  the  responsibilities 
weren't  even  sought,  such  as  the  power  to 
impose  wage -price  controls. 

The  only  real  controls  Congress  has  kept 
are  over-all  budget-making,  yes-or-no  power 
over  some  presidential  appointees,  and  Im- 
peachment. And  Nixon  managed  to  circum- 
vent that. 

It  appears,  then,  that  If  things  as  they  are 
are  unsuitable,  if  things  are  to  be  changed, 
there  are  two  obvious  tacks:  Limiting  the 
Presidents  power  and  trimming  his  staff, 
or  Increasing  the  Congreisional  staff  so  that 
It  wields  as  much  force  as  the  President's. 

WithUi  those  guidelines  lie  more  problems 
that  can  be  discussed  in  one  article.  And 
those  guidelines  are  certainly  not  the  only 
ones  available.  But  what  is  certain  is  tliat 
whatever  action  is  taken  must  be  taken  soon, 
before  America  forgets  the  lessons  of  her 
recent  past. 
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the  Aging  and  the  American  Nursing  Home 
Association. 

"AUegheny  County  and  Pittsburgh  should 
really  appreciate  you,"  said  Mrs.  Eaien  Gray, 
a  registered  nurse  who  served  on  the  Inspec- 
tion team. 

The  rating  put  Kane  In  the  top  12  per  cent 
of  the  more  than  23,000  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States. 

Kane,  which  has  more  than  2,000  patients, 
is  maintained  by  Allegheny  County  for  the 
chronically  111  and  elderly  who  have  limited 
financial  resources. 

It  is  administered  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners serving  as  executive  and  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  Allegheny  County  Institu- 
tion District. 

County  ConMnlssloner  Thomas  J.  Poerster 
expressed  pleasure  over  the  rating  but  added: 
"We  cotild  do  an  even  better  Job  of  carmg 
for  our  people  if  the  stat«  would  give  us 
proper  financial  assistance." 

He  noted  the  county  spends  more  than 
$19  million  a  year  to  operate  the  hospital  and 
said  "this  is  a  tremendous  load  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  to  bear  alone." 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY'S  KANE  HOS- 
PITAL RECEIVES  EXCELLENT 
RATING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1D74 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  John  J.  Kane  Hospital  of 
Allegheny  County  was  recently  rated  one 
of  the  best  long-term  care  facilities  in 
the  Nation.  The  Kane  Hospital  provides 
badly  needed  care  for  the  elderly  and 
chronically  ill.  who  have  limited  financial 
resources  and  no  other  place  to  turn  for 
medical  aid. 

I  wish  to  bring  Kane  Hospital's  out- 
standing achievements  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  October  13,  1974, 
Pittsburgh  Press : 
John  Kane  Hospital  Gets  Top  U.S.  Rating 

Allegheny  County's  John  J.  Kane  Hospital 
has  been  rated  one  of  the  best  long-term 
care  facilities  in  the  nation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

The  rating  came  after  an  inspection  team 
spent  three  days  at  the  hospital  recently. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  R.  Deverson,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  hospital,  the  commis- 
sion said  the  hospital,  "its  medical  staff, 
administration,  nursing  staff  and  all  other 
departments  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
excellence  and  operation." 

The  letter  reaccredltat'ng  Kane  as  a  long- 
term  care  faculty,  said  the  Inspectors  were 
"particularly  impressed  with  the  excellent 
rehabilitation  program  provided  for  the  pa- 
tlerits." 

It  also  cited  the  "Uve-ln"  program  for  the 
blind,  the  participation  of  the  social  service 
department,  and  "the  manner  in  which  the 
rellE;ious  needs  of  the  patients  are  being  met 
by  the  chaplains." 

The  inspectors  included  a  special  commen- 
dation for  the  Rev.  Hugh  J.  McCormley,  the 
Catholic  chaplain,  citing  his  participation 
in  community  activities  and  efforts  to  bring 
dignity,  reassurance  and  comfort  to  dying 
patients. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  American  Hos- 
pital Association  and  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

.  Also  participating  In  the  rating  program 
are  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGRE8E 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Noveviber  26,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Tuinipseed  regularly  writes  a  colut.in  for 
the  Indiana  Prairie  Fai-mer.  a  magazine 
I  receive  at  my  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton. His  column  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  November  16, 1974.  issue  may 
not  meet  the  Oxford  standards  on  use  of 
the  English  language,  but  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed surpass  every  standard.  May  I 
suggest  that  the  major  cause  of  many  of 
our  current  troubles  is  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  obey  the  Commandment, 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal."  Somewhere 
along  the  way  tlie  idea  has  been  accepted 
that  governments  are  not  subject  to  tiie 
Ten  Commandments,  nor  are  any  groups. 
Society,  the  State,  the  Government,  mi- 
nority groups,  and  the  "underprivileged" 
are  all  regarded  as  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  morality,  especially  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Commandment  against 
stealing.  And  that  is  why  wc  are  facing 
national  collapse  today. 

The  article  follows : 

John  Comes  Out  in  Favor  of  the  Ten 

Commandments 

(By  John  Turnipseed) 

Now  that  election  Is  over  It  looks  like  we 
will  get  a  little  peace  for  a  little  whUe.  But 
nothln'  reaUy  has  changed.  All  ou.  troubles 
are  still  with  us.  Nobody  seems  to  know  how 
to  head  off  Inflation.  If  they  did  they  don't 
seem  to  have  the  guts  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done.  I  hate  to  Join  the  gloomsters,  but 
from  here  it  looks  like  we  wlU  get  more  of 
the  same  that  got  us  Into  trouble  In  the 
first  place. 

Puts  me  in  mind  of  the  church  that  burned 
down  m  a  smaU  town.  The  deacons  looked 
around  for  a  place  to  meet  an'  tried  the 
school.  But  the  superintendent  was  afraid 
he  might  mix  church  an'  state  an"  get  into 
trouble  so  he  said  no.  Luckily,  the  man  who 
owned  the  night  club  on  the  edge  of  town 
an'  who  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  a  good 
citizen  offered  to  let  the  church  people 
have  the  use  of  his  place. 

Early  Sunday  morning  the  altar  committee 
took    over    the    night    club    an'    set    about 
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making  it  ready  for  church.  They  fixed  up  a 
portable  altar.  They  covered  the  bar  an" 
most  of  the  pictures  with  white  sheets.  But 
they  forgot  to  cover  the  cage  of  the  parrot. 

When  the  preacher  marched  In  with  his 
flowing  robes,  the  parrot  opened  one  eye 
with  interest  an'  sez,  "Ah,  a  new  bartender!" 

When  the  choir  marched  in  the  parrot 
opened  both  eyes  an'  sez,  "Imagine  that,  a 
new  floor  show!" 

Then  the  people  came  straggling  In.  The 
parrot  sez,  "Same  eld  crowd,"  an'  went  back 
to  sleep. 

Unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  the  election 
did  very  little,  if  anything,  to  clear  up  our 
troubles.  So  now  that  I  ain't  in  any  danger 
of  gettin'  elected  on  a  write-in  ticket,  I  will 
come  out  with  my  platform  for  reform — 
the  Ten  Commandments,  which  have  been 
laying  around  unused  for  a  long  time. 

Tlie  lawmakers  who  are  mostly  lawyers 
have  been  busy  a  long  time  substituting 
legality  tor  morality.  Now  nobody  really 
knows  what  is  right  or  «Tong. 

The  politicians,  with  a  lot  of  help  from 
the  sociologists,  have  decided  all  national 
troubles— crime,  poverty,  an'  the  lot—can 
be  fixed  by  taking  from  those  that  have  got 
an'  giving  it  to  those  that  ain't  got,  so  every- 
body will  be  poor  an'  happy. 

So  we  have  chaos,  a  big.  fat.  rich,  Intel- 
lectur.l  chaos  created  by  smart  people  who 
sound  off  but  refuse  to  be  responsible  for 
what  they  say. 

That's  why  I  have  come  out  for  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Read  them  an'  see  how 
many  of  our  troubles  would  be  taken  care 
of  if  we  would  only  pay  some  attention  to 
tl-.em.  Then  send  a  copy  to  your  congressman 
an'  senator  on  account  of  they  probably  think 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  I  reckon  they  aint  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  since 
Abe  Lincoln's  day. 


SENIOR  ACTION  EDriOR  SPEAKS 
OUT  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  RE- 
FORMS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwight  H. 
Warren,  a  re.sident  of  we.stem  New  York, 
is  the  editor  of  Senior  Action,  a  news- 
paper published  by  the  New  York  State- 
wide Senior  Action  Council,  Inc. 

In  the  following  article,  Mr.  Warren 
details  the  problems  he  and  other  senior 
citizens  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  Nation  find  facing  them  in  dealing 
with  our  present  health  care  system.  Mr. 
Warren  points  up,  not  only  the  high  cost 
and  inadequate  care  many  of  the  elderly 
receive  today,  but  also  the  problems  fac- 
ing all  Americans  in  their  search  for 
adequate  care  and  cost  coverage. 

I  applaud  Dwight  Warren  for  his  ef- 
forts to  inform  his  readers  and  his  urg- 
ing of  Members  of  Congress  to  act  on  the 
vital  issues  of  health  care  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  elderly. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Mr.  Warren's 
comments  at  this  point  in  Uie  Record: 

Tonawanda,  N.Y. 
To:    President    Ford    and    All    Members    of 

Congress. 
Subject:  The  horrendous  cost  of  health  care 
for  all  U.S.  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  Important  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  is  concerned  with  ade- 
quate health  care  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 
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In  the  August  19,  1074  issue  of  U^.  News 
&  World  Report  Is  a  statement  made  by  Pres- 
ident Ford: 

"We  should  meet  ovu-  health  care  problems 
by  improving  the  present  system,  not  by 
scrapping  It  and  erecting  a  horrendously 
costly  lederal  bureaucratic  structure  in  its 
place." 

However,  in  the  January  22.  1973  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  is  a  chart  which 
shows  oxir  medical  care  bill  rose  from  17.3 
billion  in  1955  to  83.4  billion  in  1972  and 
Secretary  of  HEW  Weinberger  stated  re- 
cently that  In  1973  the  cost  rose  to  100 
billions. 

It  would  appear  the  present  medical  care 
system  is  horrendously  expensive  and  very 
much  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a  system  that 
v*rill  place  the  emphasis  on  keeping  people 
well  rather  than  maintaining  them  In  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  after  they  become 
chronically  ill. 

What  we  need  is  not  more  medicare,  med- 
icaid, or  medicredit  but  health  maintenance 
organizations  which  place  the  emphasis  on 
preventing  disease  and  keeping  citizens  in 
good  health  by  proper  nutrition  and  health 
care. 

8,000,000    NEEDLESS    DEATHS    FROM    CANCER 

The  American  Cancer  Society  states,  "If 
current  rates  continue,  50,000,000  now  livUig 
will  get  cancer.  Now,  one  out  of  three  can  be 
cured.  It  would  be  one  out  of  two  with  early 
diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment."  Over  8,- 
000,000  more  lives  could  be  saved  by  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

A    Mn,LION    DEATHS    FROM    HEART    ATTACKS, 
STROKES  AND   KIDNEY  FAILURE 

An  article  in  "Readers  Digest",  reveals 
"High  blood  pressure  is  the  largest  con- 
tributing cause  of  death  In  the  U.S.  today.  It 
finally  kills  more  than  a  million  Americans 
every  year  thru  heart  failure,  stroke  or  kidney 
failure.  Impossible  to  treat."  On  the  con- 
trary— of  all  known  risk  factors  for  needless 
early  death  this  Is  the  one  for  which  evidence 
is  clearest  that  treatment  can  be  life  saving. 
The  real  problem  is  that  most  of  the  24,000,- 
000  Americans  who  have  high  blood  pressure 
don't  know  they  have  it.  The  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  has  now  mounted  a  mas- 
sive campaign  to  find  and  treat  sufferers. 

850,000    COULD    BE    SAVED    FROM    BLINDNESS 

The  National  Association  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness  states,  "Half  of  all  blindness  is 
needless.  1,700,000  citizens  are  being  attacked 
by  glaucoma  and  most  are  doing  nothing 
about  it."  Half  of  these  or  850.000  could  be 
saved  by  early  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

50,000,000  AMERICANS  HAVE  ARTHRITIS 

There  are  over  200  million  people  in  the 
U.S.  and  one-fourth  of  them  have  at  least  one 
thing  in  common.  These  50  million  are  vic- 
tims of  arthritis. 

Dr.  Lockle,  an  arthritis  specialist,  points 
out  that  it  is  very  important  that  possible 
victims  consult  a  doctor  at  the  first  warn- 
ing signs  of  the  disease.  When  the  disease  is 
diagnosed  and  treatment  is  begun  at  the  first 
onset,  the  prospects  of  relieving  the  symp- 
toms, and  slowing  its  effects  are  excellent, 
according  to  this  Buffalo  specialist.  Only  in 
a  very  small  percentage  of  victims  does  the 
disease  steadily  progress  despite  treatment 

MANY  CHILDREN  NOT  RETARDED.  JUST 
HANDICAPPED 

Children  are  often  not  really  retarded, 
just  handicapped  for  lack  of  proper  health 
care.  Preventive  health  care  is  always  pref- 
erable and  more  beneficial  than  treating  the 
ailment  later.  The  Dept.  of  Health,  Ekluca- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  is  responsible  for  a  pro- 
gram that  could  help  about  13  million  chil- 
dren eligible  under  medicaid.  A  bill  that  re- 
quires this  medical  care  was  signed  into 
law  seven  years  ago.  Some  states  have  re- 
fused to  act.  Secretary  Weinberger  of  HEW 
states  about  two  million  children  have  been 
examined  and  about  half  required  further 
testing  and  care. 
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"We  found  chUdreu  whose  rotting  teeth 
bad  abscessed,  gums  which  were  pouring 
poison  Into  their  system.  Dentists  treated 
them.  We  found  children  who  could  bearly 
hear.  They  were  given  hearing  aids.  We 
found  children  who  saw  the  writing  on  the 
blackboard  as  a  blur.  They  were  fitted  with 
glasses." 

Why  should  litttle  children  suffer  for  lack 
of  proper  health  care? 

A    PERSONAL   EXPERIENCE 

Please  permit  me  to  give  a  personal  experi- 
ence. A  physical  examination  revealed  I  had 
a  hernia.  I  did  not  realize  the  consequences 
of  neglect.  Because  It  Is  not  painful  few 
take  prompt  action.  However  when  It  began 
to  interfere  with  my  work  I  had  it  repaired 
some  10  years  later  after  it  was  first  discov- 
ered. About  a  year  later  I  suffered  severe 
Internal  bleeding  resulting  from  those  years 
of  neglect.  I  was  rushed  to  hospital  by  am- 
biUance  and  almost  bled  to  death.  Again  this 
too  could  be  prevented  if  people  were  made 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  neglect.  (Inci- 
dentally the  kind  doctor  who  got  up  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  be  at  the  hospital 
when  I  arrived  died  In  a  heart  cUnlc  In  Texas 
a  few  years  later.  I  can't  help  but  wonder 
if  he  might  not  be  alive  today  and  well  If 
the  medical  profession  would  put  more 
emphasis  on  preventing  disease  rather  than 
merely  curing  it.) 

MEDICAL  COSTS 

85';  of  nursing  homes  are  run  for  profit.  A 
neighbor  of  the  writer  states  his  mother 
spent  $40,000  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
for  nursing  home  care  and  now  has  bad  to 
turn  to  welfare.  The  cost  of  medical  care  for 
persons  over  65  is  three  times  that  for  young 
people. 

EVEN  DOCTORS'  FAMILIES  NEED  HEALTH  CARE 

A  doctor's  daughter  dies  of  cancer.  I  have 
mentioned  frequently  the  Instance  of  a  doc- 
tor I  know.  His  daughter  recently  died  of 
cancer.  She  had  a  growth  on  her  breast  but 
didn't  mention  it  to  her  father  or  brother, 
both  doctors,  until  It  caused  her  pain.  It  was 
too  late.  (Even  the  wives  of  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  could  benefit  from  preventive 
health  care.) 

I  mention  also  a  garage  mechanic  who 
worked  on  my  car.  He  disappeared  three  years 
ago.  The  last  time  I  was  in  the  garage  i  saw 
an  old  man  sitting  there. 

Much  to  my  surprise  he  was  the  same  en- 
ergetic man  who  three  years  ago  worked  on 
my  car.  He  suffered  a  stioke.  Why?  He  had 
high  blood  pressure  and  didn't  know  it.  His 
nephew  is  a  doctor  but  he  was  too  busy  to 
get  a  checkuD.  He  will  be  an  invalid  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

A  BOTTOMLESS  PIT 

A  man  of  science,  senior  professional  asso- 
ciate of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  National 
Academy  of  Science,  Washington,  D.C.,  states 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  health  professions  are  dealing  with 
a  bottomless  pit — a  morass  of  diseases  from 
which  the  nation  will  have  difficulty  in  aris- 
ing, no  matter  whatever  health  bill  passes 
(in  Congres.')  for  all  that  these  bills  really 
attempt  to  do  is  pay  for  a  mere  patching  up 
of  our  citizens.  Surely  a  country  as  wealthy 
and  wise  as  ours  can  do  better  than  that. 

"We  can  do  something,  and  we  can  start 
doing  It  right  away.  We  can  prevent  this  na- 
tion's horrendous  hood  of  disease,  deformity, 
disfigurement  and  dismemberment.  I  be- 
lieve, that  instead  of  patching  people  up, 
we  need  to  concentrate  on  an  all-out  pro- 
gram of  prevention." 

IJEALIH    MAINTENANCE  OHGANIS-ATIONS 
DESPERATELY   NEEDED 

HeaJtli  Maintenance  Organizations  must 
be  established  la  every  community  concern- 
ed with  keeping  citizens  well.  An  annual 
physical  examination  sufficlenlly  extensive  as 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  disease  should 
be  reqitirccj.  We  have  compul.sory  car  Insur- 
ance and  an  annual  checkup  of  one's  car  is 
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required  so  it  will  not  be  likely  to  cause 
Injury  to  others.  Perhaps  we  cannot  compel 
people  to  care  for  their  bodies  in  like  man- 
ner, but  if  they  would  participate  in  an  in- 
Burance  program  we  do  have  that  right  in 
order  that  others  may  not  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  their  failure  to  protect  their  health. 
I  think  I  have  given  convincing  proof,  based 
on  reliable  Information,  that  a  new  em- 
phasis needs  to  be  placed  on  health  care 
rather  than  medical  care. 

Every  individual  and  organization  sho\i!tl 
take  a  sincere  Interest  hi  the  health  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  Insist  that  our  govern- 
ment pass  a  health  bill  that  will  adequately 
meet  the  health  needs  of  all  our  citizens.  We 
must  scrap  the  horrendously  expensive  sys- 
tem which  has  caused  so  much  pain  and 
suffering  as  well  as  expense  to  the  individual 
and  society. 

Remember,  "Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  you  have 
done  it  unto  me". 
Sincerely, 

DwioHT  II.  Warren, 
A  Concerned  Senior  Citizen. 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  are  all  aware,  the  economy  and 
inflation  are  the  prime  domestic  prob- 
lems today. 

Many  fine  people  have  suggested  both 
short-  and  long-range  proposals  to  reme- 
dy the  situation.  I  am  Inserting  into  the 
Record  a  letter  by  Mr.  Adolph  P.  Schu- 
man,  a  distinguished  businessman  who 
possesses  one  of  the  keenest  minds  on 
the  subject  matter  of  economics  in  our 
Nation. 

His  letter  refers  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  the  prime  perpetrator  of  our 
economic  problems  that  Mr.  Schuman 
describes  as  "villainy  without  villains." 

The  letter  follows: 

Dfab  John  :  I  have  been  gravely  concerned 
f  .v)r  some  time  about  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  hope  you  will  find  my 
sufe'gestlons  worthy  of  your  consideration. 

I  feel  most  strongly  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us,  as  staunch  Americans  and  as 
staunch  Democrats,  to  consider  cutting  out 
what  I  feel  is  a  cancer  eating  at  tiie  roots 
of  our  economy  since  the  year  1952  when 
Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  fiefdom  of  his  own.  a  totally 
independent  federal  reserve  system.  Under 
his  direction  and  guidance,  in  the  pursuant 
years,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  gradu- 
ally taken  over  the  management  of  the 
monetary  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  both  as  to  policy  and  execution.  With 
this  powerful  monetary  mandate  in  its 
hands,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  time  and 
again  flaunted  the  wishes  of,  and  in  fact 
dictated  to,  the  Congress  as  to  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  of  this  nation. 

These  duties  reside  in  the  hands  of  seven 
men,  no  doubt  well-meaning  men.  appointed 
by  various  Presidents  for  varlotis  reasons  at 
various  times  for  terms  totalling  fourteen 
years  each.  During  these  fourteen  years, 
these  men  are  limitless  in  tlielr  power.  They 
are  not  subject  to  removal  (except  for  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  or  crimes),  and  they 
are  not  subject  to  reappointment.  There- 
fore, in  their  hands  they  have  the  power  to 
determine  the  amount  of  money  put  into 
circulation,  the  interest  rates,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  money  in  the  United  Statas.  This 
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makes  them  actually  the  strongest  type  of 
economic  dictators.  They  are  economic  dic- 
tators because  of  their  power  and  because 
they  are  not  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  do  not  serve  at  the  will 
of  either  the  President  or  Congress.  These 
seven  men.  solely  at  their  discretion,  control 
our  economic  welfare,  concentrating  on  what 
thev  consider  to  be  their  Job,  which  is  to 
control  the  monetary  supply  and  the  growth 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  done  so  with 
the  Intent  of  combating  infiation,  but  at  the 
cost  of  continuous  repeated  recessions  (and 
many  of  our  leading  economists  have  called 
them  depressions,  not  recessions  i . 

Now.  as  we  all  know,  there  are  two  possible 
ways  to  avoid  infiation.  The  first  Is  a  tem- 
porary one  of  decreasing  the  demand.  This 
has  the  virtue  of  giving  immediate  results 
but,  unfortunately,  it  leads  to  recurring 
doses  of  Infiation.  We  recognize,  in  a  grow- 
ing country,  this  cure  must,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, be  temporary  and  can  prove  disastrous 
and  self-defeating. 

The  second  method,  used  in  the  United 
States  previous  to  1952,  was  that  of  increas- 
ing production  so  that  if  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  an  item,  the  forces  of  the  economy,  given 
the  proper  monetary  support,  would  natu- 
rally Increase  production  and  eventually 
lower  prices. 

Now,  the  Federal  Reserve,  this  villainy 
without  villains,  is  once  more  on  the  path 
of  accepting  a  "finger  in  the  dyke"  theory 
of  lowering  the  demand,  and  they  cannot 
abandon  this  pattern,  as  a  dog  goes  'round 
and  'round  chasing  its  tail,  with  the  always 
recurring  emergencies  and  the  crisis  re- 
sponses preventing  the  taking  of  the  long 
vlev.'  of  extensive  monetary  Ireedom.  This 
would  permit  the  resilience  and  flexibility 
needed  to  enable  the  building  of  facilities 
and  the  machine  tooling  which  would  in  the 
long  run  cut  down  prices. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  the  seven  so- 
called,  well-meaning  economic  tyrants, 
again,  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
the  President  or  Congress,  have  taken  this 
great,  growing  country  along  its  present 
disastrous  path  since  1952.  Now,  let  us  look 
back  and  see  where  this  continuous,  unin- 
terrupted poUcy  of  decreasing  the  demand  In 
periods  of  inflation  has  led  us.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-two  years,  the  cost  of  our  money 
has  advanced  from  2Vi%  to  11%.  It  so  stifled 
our  long-term  growth  that  we  have  only  i^n 
to  5'~c  annually  over  the  twenty-two  years, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve.  Itself,  considers  a 
growth  of  8'^  exorbitant.  Its  policies  made 
us,  in  many  respects,  as  far  as  new  machinery 
and  competition  are  concerned,  well  on  our 
way  to  becoming  a  second  class  counrty. 
And,  during  this  time.  It  has  taken  our 
growth  of  inflation  from  2':;-  to  an  inflation 
of  10 ""c  annually,  so  we  must  say  that  the 
succession  of  crises  by  the  use  of  temporary 
recurring  restraints  on  monetary  supply  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  decrease  demand  in- 
stead of  Increasing  production  is  obviously 
a  failure.  Nevertheless,  the  same  pattern 
continues  and  we  make  the  same  mistakes 
time  after  time. 

We  find  ourselves,  not  only  as  Democrats 
but  as  Americans  as  well,  facing  a  further 
danger.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  elect  overwhelmingly 
a  Democratic  Congre.ss  this  year.  Hopefully, 
this  tide  will  continue  and  the  people  will 
elect  a  Democratic  President  to  office  in  1976. 
But.  the  fact  is,  long  after  the  impeachment, 
the  resignation,  or  simply  the  end  of  the  term 
of  President  Nixon,  for  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
years  thereafter,  Mr.  Nixon's  appointees  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  rule  America's 
monetary  policies  and  will  dictate  willy-nilly 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Mr.  Nixon  has  appointed  five  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
who  will  control  the  destiny  of  this  country 
with  an  iron  hand  unless  some  remedial 
changes  can  be  found  to  prevent  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  to  the  remedy.  It  will  certainly  take  a 
wiser  man  than  I,  but  I  humbly  submit  sev- 
eral suggestions  for  your  perusal : 

Suggestion  #1  .  .  .  That  the  term  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  be  limited  to  four  (4) 
years  and  should  start  with  the  term  of  the 
incoming  President.  For  example,  the  term 
of  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Board  would 
terminate  January  1,  1977.  A  new  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  in- 
coming President  and  would  automatically 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  (4)  years.  They  could 
be  reappointed.  This  would  make  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  closer  to  the  will  of  the  electo- 
rate. 

Suggestion  ii2  .  .  .  That  the  membership 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  include: 

1  person  represen  ting  Business. 

1  person  representing  Banking. 

1  person  representing  Labor. 

1  Economist. 

1  person  representing  Agriculture. 

Suggestion  2f3  .  .  .  That  there  should  be 
not  less  than  three  (3)  appointees  from  each 
major  party  .  .  .  three  Republicans,  three 
Democrats  .  .  .  and  the  Chairman. 

I  propose  most  sincerely  and  for  your 
earnest  consideration  the  fact  that  in  the 
long  run  Inflation  can  be  only  controlled  by 
expanding  supplies  and  that  the  short  view 
point  of  containing  and  reducing  demand 
can  have  no  other  ultimate  result  than  the 
downgrading  of  the  lives  of  the  American 
people. 


U.S.  MILITARl'^:  BIG  OR  TOUGH? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  faced  by  de- 
fense analysts  is  the  question  of  how  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  military 
force.  Frequently,  the  strength  of  a 
groimd  fighting  force  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  divisions  or  of  num- 
bers of  men. 

This  method  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  superficial  and  misleading,  in  that 
it  ignores  motivation,  training,  and  abil- 
ity. Combat  experience  in  the  Middle 
East,  Indochina,  and  elsewhere  has 
shown  that  10  well-trained,  capable, 
and  highly  motivated  men  will  defeat 
100  poorly  trained  men  who  do  not  know- 
why  they  are  fighting  and  w'ish  they 
were  not. 

Now  that  our  own  Armed  Forces  are 
recruiting  on  a  voluntary  basis,  we  are 
faced  with  this  problem  but,  in  my  view, 
we  really  have  not  yet  come  to  grips 
with  it.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  we  can- 
not get  all  the  capable  men  and  women 
we  need,  so  we  have  set  quotas  for  each 
branch  of  the  service. 

This  system  may  not  work  well.  It  has 
led  to  progressive  lowering  of  acceptance 
standards,  and  in  some  cases  to  recruiter 
falsification  in  order  to  get  people  past 
the  lowered  standards.  The  results  are 
marginal. 

But  the  really  serious  problem  comes 
when  low-standard  individuals  are 
placed  on  active  duty.  Not  only  do  they 
contribute  little  to  the  unit,  they  act  as 
a  drag  on  the  performance  and  morale  of 
those  aroimd  them. 

We  would  think  that,  if  any  service 
were  immime  to  this  problem,  it  would 
be  the  U.S.  Marines.  They  advertise  they 
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want  "A  Few  Good  Men"  and  think  of 
themselves  as  an  elite  corps  in  which 
ability  counts  above  all. 

But  according  to  a  recent  article  by 
Marine  1st  Lt.  David  E.  Kelly,  the  Ma- 
rines have  severe  manpower  problems. 
Lieutenant  Kelly  talks  of  training  a 
group  of  boots  of  wliich  more  tlian  60 
percent  had  not  graduated  from  high 
school.  He  talks  of  barracks  criminaUty 
so  widespread  that  honest  marines  are 
afraid  to  testify  for  fear  of  being  beaten. 

If  Lieutenant  Kelly  is  correct,  we  had 
better  pay  close  attention.  There  is  no 
question  that  our  Armed  Forces  would  be 
more  effective  and  efficient  if  we  released 
the  misfits  and  incompetents  and  re- 
tained only  the  good  men,  almost  with- 
out regard  to  how  small  this  made  our 
force.  The  fact  that  a  small  good  force 
is  far  more  effective  than  a  larger  force 
laden  with  liabilities  appears  to  have 
been  neglected  in  our  fixation  on  num- 
bers games.  Moreover,  in  these  times  of 
acut€  budgetary  constraints,  the  fact 
that  a  small  force  is  cheaper  than  a 
larger  one  is  of  particular  importance. 

Lieutenant  Kelly  raises  a  number  of 
other  points  worth  considering.  We  now 
have  the  same  number  of  generals  in 
the  Marine  Corps  as  at  the  peak  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  even  though  our  force  is 
only  one-third  as  great:  The  WPA  phi- 
losophy of  military  management  strikes 
again. 

Lieutenant  Kelly  criticizes  the  Marines 
as  duplicating  the  functions  of  the  other 
services,  particularly  in  the  case  of  air- 
power,  which  he  recommends  removing 
from  the  Marines  altogether.  For  my 
part,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  tactic  of 
having  more  than  one  service  provide 
close  air  support  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
improved  performance  through  friendly 
competition. 

But  the  theory  has  not  worked  out 
well  in  practice.  First,  we  had  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots  wasting  bombs  on  worth- 
less targets  in  Vietnam  because  each 
service  was  trying  to  say  it  had  dropped 
more  tonnage  than  the  other.  Second,  we 
find  ourselves  buying  the  Harrier  aircraft 
solely  to  keep  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
close  air  support  business,  when  the  Air 
Force  A-10  can  do  the  same  job  better. 
Lieutenant  Kelly  dismisses  the  argu- 
ment that  "Marine  pilots  understand 
Marine  close  support  needs  better"  by 
citing  his  experience  that,  rather  than 
identifying  with  Marine  ground  troops. 
Marine  airmen  tend  to  look  down  on  and 
ridicule  the  "grunts"  they  are  supposed 
to  serve.  Third  and  most  atrociously .  we 
now  find  the  Marines  buying  F-15  fleet 
defense  aircraft — what  this  has  to  do 
with  defending  Marines  on  the  beach  no- 
body can  say.  I  agree  with  Lieutenant 
Kelly;  Marine  air  should  go.  The  Ma- 
rines must  return  to  their  legitimate  mis- 
sion of  amphibious  offense. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  read  Lieu- 
tenant Kelly's  views  in  full,  I  insert  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record  his  article  en- 
titled "Must  the  Marine  Corps  Shrink  or 
Die?"  from  the  Armed  Forces  Jomnal 
of  October  1974: 

Must  the  Marine  Corps  Shrink  or  Die? 
(By  1st  It.  David  E.  Kelly,  USMC) 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  a  definite,  precise  mission:  Basically  to 
plan  for  Amphibious  Warfare,  to  take  and 
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defend  Advanced  Naval  Bases  and  such  land 
operations  as  may  be  necessary  to  do  so.  to 
act  as  Security  Forces  for  Naval  Installations 
and  Embassies,  and  other  such  missions  as 
the  President  may  direct.  There  Is  no  God- 
given  directive  establishing  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  exists  for  a  purpose,  and  when  that  pur- 
pose has  been  distorted  or  no  longer  exists, 
it  Is  time  to  eliminate  the  Marine  Corps.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  the  Nation  and  the  tax- 
payers to  hold  onto  tradition  for  t'^ndltlon's 
sake. 

In  today's  political  climate,  it  Is  popular 
to  attack  the  military  in  peneral  and  expen- 
sive duplication  In  particulp.r.  Tlie  Services 
mu.'it  continually  demonstrate  their  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  gradually  t.iken  on  more 
and  more  responsibilities  and  grown  in  peace- 
time size.  It  had  better  soon  v.ake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  more  areas  it  tries  to  handle, 
the  less  reason  exist*  for  it  to  continue  as  r> 
separate  force.  In  Vietnam,  we  liecamc  bogged 
down  in  an  Army-type  land  war.  Our  role 
as  an  Amphibious  Striking  Force  was,  with  a 
few  minor  exceptions,  almost  completely  un- 
itsed.  The  more  adept  we  become  at  doing 
the  Army's  job.  the  clo-er  we  move  towards 
becoming  a  part  of  It. 

The  Corps"  fighting  strength  today  consists 
of  three  Infautiy  Divisions  and  three  Ai' 
Wings.  Combined,  the  three  Divisions  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  field  one  full  strenfth  Di- 
vision prepared  for  combat.  As  an  example, 
the  Third  Marine  Division  stationed  on  Oki- 
nawa, supposedly  the  "Cutting  Edge  of  the 
Sword"  ts  badly  under-staffed  and  over- 
committed.  When  one  of  the  Reginients  on 
Okinawa  is  preppi-ing  to  deploy  or.e  of  It- 
Infantry  Battalions,  the  remaining  two  Bat- 
talions muse  be  caimlbalized  for  equipment 
and  personnel.  The  nondeployed  units  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  ever  effectively  mobilize 
In  ca.se  of  an  emergency. 

Tlie  Corps'  strengtli  Is  186.000  men,  yet 
less  than  two  effective  Infantry  Divisions. 
The  Corps  recently  announced  In  Navy  Times 
that  It  had  no  plans  to  reduce  the  number 
of  general  officers  In  Its  ranks.  So  we  will 
continue  aiong  wltli  73  generals,  the  same 
number  that  were  in  the  Corps  at  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  War  when  our  strength  was 
500.000!  Bureaucracy  seems  to  have  a  way  of 
entrenching  Itself  so  that  even  when  it  is 
no  longer  needed,  it  continues  to  stumble 
along  and  grow.  Paperwork  also  seems  to 
multiply  geometrically,  and  this  In  turn  adds 
to  the  burgeoning  ranks  of  personnel  needed 
to  support  the  planning  and  record-keeping 
facilities.  The  percentage  of  combat  ready 
personnel  continually  slirlnks  as  more  and 
more  are  needed  to  maintain  the  establish- 
ment. Tills  problem  is  not  unique  to  the 
Corps,  but  the  Corps  Is  more  likely  to  suffo- 
cate In  It  than  the  other  Services.  We  cannot 
continue  trying  to  be  a  miniature,  self-suffi- 
cient armed  service.  Areas  that  can  be  better 
handled  by  the  Aimy  should  be  handled 
by  them. 

The  Corps  enjoys  a  reputation  as  nn  elite 
fighting  force.  But  what  Is  It  in  reality?  Drtig 
and  racial  problems  seethe  In  the  Second  and 
Tliird  Marine  Divisions  nt  Camp  Lejeune  and 
Okinawa.  Antiquated  equipment,  living  con- 
ditions far  below  that  of  the  other  Services, 
poor  training  facilities,  and  lack  of  Jlscipllne 
add  fuel  to  the  discontent  of  the  average 
Marine.  All  the  while.  Conuiinnders  glowing- 
ly talk  of  terms  such  as  Esprit,  Combat 
Readiness,  etc.  .  .  .  The  plight  of  the  Junior 
Officers  and  Staff  NCO's  who  must  deal  with 
these  problems  Is  Ignored.  Many  idealistic 
young  men  find  themselves  disillusioned  with 
the  whole  mess.  Too  many  of  the  quality 
Marines  get  out.  The  Army  and  Navy  have 
problems  and  admit  to  them  for  the  most 
part.  The  Marine  Corps  has  problems  and  is 
either  afraid  to  see  thein  or  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit to  them. 

It  Is  easy  to  point  out  problems.  But  what 
of  solutions?  The  solution  I  see  may  seem 
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radical  to  some  (especially  those  with  vested 
interests).  At  present,  I  have  no  plans  for  a 
career  In  the  Corps,  so  I  feel  that  I  can  speak 
with  some  objectivity.  The  Corps  shotiid  first 
be  reduced  to  a  small,  elite  force.  Something 
which  It  now  lays  claim  to  but  is  far  from 
being.  Selective  recruiting  would  In  Itself 
bring  about  a  major  reduction  In  discipline 
and  morale  problems.  A  young  hlgii  school 
gradtiate  would  liave  iv  pretty  good  idea  of 
exactly  what  he  was  getting  into.  And  I 
emphasize  high  school  gr-nduate.  With  no  ex- 
ceptions, or  some  non-walverable  standard. 
And  carefully  screened  AFQT  results.  Even 
without  chan^ilng  today's  Marine  Corp.s,  more 
selection  In  recruiting  would  produce  better 
Merines.  Many  of  tlie  Corps'  dlscipUiie  prob- 
lems are  due  to  the  low  level  of  recn\lt  we 
are  pushhig  through  boot  camp.  (As  a  Series 
Conmiander  at  Parris  Island,  the  percentage 
of  recruits  with  high  srhool  diplomas  wa5 
•.veil  under  40';  in  my  Series  ) 

At  the  same  time  the  Corps  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  truly  elite  force,  Its  mls.slon 
woi'ld  be  specialized.  A  higher  percenta3e  ol 
Marines  would  be  Involved  with  this  mis- 
sion. Their  Identity  with  the  Corps  would  be 
much  .creator.  Tlie  Air  Wing  would  be  grad- 
\ially  phased  over  to  the  Navy  as  the  Corps 
reemphasl'ed  its  Amphibious  Mlwion.  The 
backbone  of  the  Corps  would  be  two  or  three 
full-strength  (completely  up  to  T  Oi  In- 
fantry Divisions.  Wherever  pcs.sible.  support 
v.ould  come  from  the  Navy  in  areas  wliere 
thf  y  can  do  a  more  efficient  Job.  For  example, 
the  SecBees  with  their  modern  equipment 
would  handle  the  Jobs  that  ovir  Engineers 
nov.ftdays  ntiempt  willi  their  antiquated 
gefii*. 

To  many,  the  suggestion  of  elimination  of 
the  Air  Wlrg  in  the  Corps  reeks  of  sacrilege. 
Ti-.c  priced  "Close  Air  Support  "  concept  is 
dragged  from  the  closet  and  expounded  as 
go.spi'l.  I  would  not  eliminate  the  helicopter 
capabiliiles  of  tha  Corps.  This  power  would 
be  even  more  closely  allied  with  the  fighting 
units.  Perhaps  with  a  certain  number  of 
choppers  in  direct  supijori  of,  or  attached  to 
Infantry  Regiments. 

In  the  early  days  of  Aviation,  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  and  a  good  mechanic  would 
keep  a  biplane  in  the  air.  But  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  has  put  an  astronomical 
coot  on  aviation.  And  by  its  very  nature  the 
Air  Wing  requires  the  more  Intelligent  Ma- 
rines to  act  as  mechanics  and  In  related 
fields.  Many  of  the  Marines  assigned  to  the 
Wing  joined  the  Corps  to  be  Marines,  and 
%\ind  up  doing  a  Job  that  they  could  have 
Joined  the  Air  Force  to  do  had  they  wanted 
to  do  them.  Millions  of  dollars  and  much  of 
the  Corps'  talent  is  lavished  on  the  Wing, 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  a  force 
unto  Itself.  Its  mission  is  supposedly  to  pro- 
vide close  air  support  for  the  Marines  on  the 
ground.  This  Job  could  and  shovild  be  han- 
dled by  the  Air  Force  or  Navy.  While  the 
Ground  JIarines  struggle  along  with  anti- 
quated equipment  and  rationed  gasoline  for 
jeeps  on  field  problems,  the  Wing  insures 
that  Its  pilots  are  gettine  in  their  monthly 
"Stick  Time."  burning  up  thousands  of  f:al- 
lons  of  fuel  concurrently. 

I  am  constantly  given  the  argument  of 
Close  Air  Support  and  the  near  miraculous 
feats  that  only  Marine  pilots  are  able  to 
accompll'^h.  Yet  the  whole  six  months  I  was 
deployed  v.ith  Battalion  Landing  Team  3,  4. 
and  the  Aninhlbious  Reconnaissance  Group 
A  in  earlv  1972.  not  once  did  our  battalion 
work  with  Afarine  fixed  v. Ins  aircraft  on  field 
maneuvers.  Even  If  the  aircraft  had  been 
there,  what  makes  the  Marine  pilot  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  counterpart  in  the  Kavy? 
He  receives  the  same  training  as  the  Navy 
pilot  to  get  his  wings,  and  lus  operations 
with  the  ground  forces  are  few.  if  any.  The 
same  close  air  support  could  be  provided  by 
the  Naw  operating  off  Aircraft  Carriers.  Just 
as  we  presently  receive  Naval  Gunfire  sup- 
port. Amphibious  Operations  in  close  coop- 
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eration  with  the  Navy  would  again  be  a 
unique  hallmark  of  the  Corps,  something 
that  the  Army  would  have  a  difficult  time 
trying  to  duplicate. 

The  Corps  has  enough  planes  to  probably 
assign  one  or  two  to  every  company  in  the 
field.  But  even  If  this  were  possible,  would 
the  expense  of  having  a  plane  on  24  hour  call 
be  justified?  I  think  not.  Some  of  the  money 
presently  spent  on  aviation  could  be  diverted 
to  Research  and  Development  for  improved 
weapons  systems  for  the  ground  troops.  A 
lightweight  mortar  or  Improved  106  type 
weapons  are  two  examples.  Or  how  about  the 
old  reliable  106mm  howitzer? 

No  major  Improvements  have  been  made 
on  it  since  Korea.  A  more  mobile,  easily 
transported  weapon  with  the  same  capabili- 
ties would  give  the  ground  commander  much 
more  on-cpll  firepower  at  much  less  ccct  than 
a  Jet  which  has  limited  on  target  time.  Even 
tlie  Harrier  is  little  more  than  an  expenslve 
playtoy.  If  given  a  choice  between  calling  in 
chancy  air,  or  having  an  attached  weapon  of 
the  105's  power,  there  Is  little  doubt  as  tu 
which  the  average  ground  commander  would 
choose.  Any  necessary  air  woiUd  come  fror.-. 
tlie  Navy. 

In  the  realm  of  morale,  the  Wing  has  de- 
veloped a  severe  superiorliy  complex  and 
elitist  attitude  towards  the  "Griuits".  The 
discipline  and  appearance  of  the  grunts  arc 
derided,  and  they  (Officer  and  Enliiited)  look 
on  tliemselves  as  something  special  when,  in 
fact,  tlieir  sole  purpose  for  existing  Is  to 
support  the  ground  operations.  In  its  attempt 
to  be  a  miniature,  complete  Army,  the  Corps 
has  factionallzed  Itself.  Added  to  this  is  the 
poor  discipline,  low  morale,  paperwork 
morasses,  drug  use,  and  racial  problems  run- 
ning rampant.  Shrinking  tlie  Marine  Corps 
to  a  small  v.nit  with  a  specific  mission  would 
reduce  many  of  these  problem  arens.  Morale 
would  soar  as  self-pride  increased  by  virtue 
of  being  a  member  of  a  truly  unique  organi- 
zation. The  Corps  Is  deluding  itself  when  :i 
brags  about  the  uniqueness  of  being  a 
Marine  and  Esprit  de  Corps.  The  only  ex- 
perience Marines  now  share  is  the  experience 
of  boot  camp.  After  tliat  the  lines  are  clearlr 
drawn  between  MOS's.  Even  the  boast  that 
every  Marine  Is  basically  an  Infantryman 
has  fallen  by  the  wayside.  We  are  now  all 
"riflemen,"  a  seemingly  Innocent  rhetorical 
difference.  All  Marines  still  fire  the  rifie.  but 
combat  skills  have  taken  a  backseat  to  ex- 
pediency. Where  all  Marines  once  received 
Infantry  training  after  boot  camp,  present 
day  recruits  receive  four  days  of  Infantry 
training  at  Parris  Island.  The  cooks,  truck- 
drivers,  and  mechanics  who  battled  their  way 
out  of  Cho&in  Reser\'olr  are  no  more.  These 
Marines  would  now  be  hard  pressed  to  gel 
on  line  or  assault  any  position. 

Fuel  for  the  ever  growing  bureaticracy 
comCi  partially  from  the  mountain  of  paper- 
work due  to  discipline  problems.  Many  of 
the  marginal  Marines  who  slid  through  boot 
camp  cause  many  problems  when  they  ar;- 
given  a  little  personal  freedom  In  the  Fleet 
Marine  Forces.  And  many  a  hard-charging 
young  Marine  fresh  out  of  boot  camp  la 
severely  diblllusioned  when  he  sees  vliat  is 
goiu^  on  at  his  first  duty  station.  Barracks 
crime  runs  nunpaut  because  the  honest  Ma- 
rines are  Intimidated  Into  silence.  Anyone 
brave  enough  to  testify  at  Office  Hours  or  a 
Court  Martial  runs  the  risk  of  being  thumped 
by  his  barracks  'buddies."  Company  com- 
manders are  unable  to  punish  wrongdoers, 
and  the  paperwork  required  to  recommend 
an  administrative  discharge  Is  astounding. 
Moi-e  often  than  not,  the  recommendations 
boinice  back  and  tlie  commander  has  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  effect  discipline  with  his 
hands  tied  by  legal  restrictions.  A  small,  tinl- 
fied  Corps,  with  Marines  who  wanted  to 
be  Marines,  would  do  much  to  eliminate 
many  of  today's  personnel  problems,  and.  in 
turn,  cut  down  on  much  of  the  paperwork. 

The  Corps  must  stop  biting  off  more  than 
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it  can  handle  and  realistically  face  Its  prob- 
lems. First  of  size,  then  of  mission.  Are  we 
as  efficient  as  it  Is  possible  to  be?  Are  we 
truly  unique  any  more?  The  Corps  had  bet- 
ter begin  asking  before  some  unfriendly  Con- 
gressional Committee  does.  The  traditional 
role  of  security  forces  on  Naval  Installations 
and  Embassies  would  be  continued  and  the 
amphibious  mission  re-emphasized  and  ex- 
panded. The  fixed  wing  units  would  be  phased 
over  to  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  would  provide 
support  from  carriers.  Two  or  three  full 
strength  divisions  plus  security  groups  and 
support  personnel  would  be  the  strength 
of  the  Corps.  Just  as  bureaucracy  Increases 
geometrically.  It  would  decrease  dramat- 
ically as  the  Corps  tightened  its  belt.  A 
greater  proportion  of  the  Corps  would  be  out 
of  the  office  and  out  training  and  developing 
combat  proficiency.  A  clearer  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  a  true  Esprit  would  be  the  net 
result. 


WORKMEN'S  CIRCLE  CONCERN 
OVER  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CON- 
DITIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford  has  been  urged  by  the  Workmen's 
Circle  to  institute  a  concrete  program 
that  would  attack  national  problems 
head  on,  and  to  use  our  Nation's  re- 
sources to  work  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  Workmen's  Circle,  founded  by  im- 
migrant workingmen  in  1900,  is  a  na- 
tionwide cooperative  fraternal  society  of 
60,000  members  with  strong  ties  to  the 
American  labor  movement. 

I  would  like  to  append  a  letter  from 
the  Workmen's  Circle  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  various  pressing  national 
ills  of  the  moment  for  the  information 
of  our  colleagues.  The  letter  follows: 

The  Wokkmen's  Circle, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  20,  1974. 
President  Gerald  Ford, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  speak  for  60,000 
members,  and  probably  for  many,  many 
more  American  citizens,  in  expressing  alarm 
over  the  deterioration  of  our  national  con- 
dition. 

Our  nation  was  hopeful  when  you  took  the 
Presidential  oath  of  office  last  August.  Out- 
raged, and  otir  faith  severely  shaken,  by  the 
corruption  In  high  places  that  seemed  to 
command  all  of  our  attention  In  the  long 
period  of  revelations  following  the  Water- 
gate affair,  we  sincerely  believed  that  with 
a  new  administration  would  come  a  renewal 
of  commitment  to  solving  the  problems 
which  weigh  upon  us. 

Since  then,  however,  the  national  fuel 
crisis  has  deepened.  Unemployment  In  our 
country  has  soared  to  6%  nationally,  and 
11%  for  black  people,  and  it  Is  still  soar- 
ing. Even  higher  unemployment  rates  among 
our  youth  are  a  more  fertile  breeding  ground 
for  delinquency.  A  runaway  inflation  eats 
away  at  the  budgets  and  savings  of  wage 
earners  and  of  the  elderly  and  infirm  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  The  housing  shortage  for 
middle  class  and  poor  families  is  steadily 
worsening.  The  pressures  of  an  economy  in 
recession  are  exacerbating  racial  tensions. 
Key  Indtistrles  are  suffering  economic  blight, 
with  no  relief  in  sight.  The  needs  of  our  de- 
caying cities  are  greater  than  ever.  Direct 
aid   programs   which    addressed   immediate 
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social  needs,  such  as  the  subsidies  for  hot 
lunches  for  school  children  and  tlie  elderly, 
are  being  terminated  rather  than  cleansed 
of  waste  and  corruption.  Welfare  allocations 
are  cut  back,  as  the  growing  recession  swells 
tiie  welfare  rolls. 

These  problems  cry  out  for  dynamic  na- 
tional leadership.  We  are  deeply  disappointed 
that  you  have  not  provided  it.  Where  con- 
crete actions  and  remedial  relief  programs 
are  needed,  you  give  us  weak  voluntary  con- 
trols, a  button  to  wear,  and  vague  expres- 
sions of  hope. 

Major  action  is  needed,  Mr.  President,  and 
needed  now.  Jobs  must  be  cieated  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  present  recession  and  for  those 
chronically  out  of  work.  Housing  and  medi- 
cal faculties  axe  urgently  needed,  and  in- 
creased costs  must  'oe  aosortwd  by  the  na- 
tional government.  A  national  plan  to  expand 
the  systems  of  public  transportation  must 
be  assembled.  Farm  production  must  be 
stimulated  to  greater  capacity.  Youth  corps 
programs  mast  be  devised  to  provide  mean- 
ingful work  for  ghetto  youngsters  and  pre- 
vent them  from  drifting  into  crime,  A  deter- 
mined effort  must  be  made  to  clean  up  our 
natural  environment  and  intelligently  con- 
serve our  natur.al  and  human  resources.  A 
program  for  a  goal  of  national  energy  self- 
fcufncieucy  must  be  spelled  out. 

We  desperately  need  to  develop  a  coherent 
program  of  economic  reform,  the  aim  of 
which  should  be  a  decent  Job  at  a  livable 
wage  for  everyone  able  to  work,  and  comfort- 
able support  for  those  who  are  not.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  strive  to  create  extensive  pub- 
lic facilities  adequate  for  public  needs. 

Yes,  Mr.  PreEident,  it  is  Indeed  time  to 
"fish  or  cut  bait.'  Achievement  of  these 
goals  requires  your  commitment  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  Insure  that  all  of  our  na- 
tion's resources  are  put  to  work  in  solving 
these  problems  which  threaten  to  engulf  us. 
We  sincerely  hope  you  will  prove  equal  to 
the  task.  We  are  submitting  a  similar  appeal 
to  the  Congress  in  the  hope  that  it  wUl  assist 
you  in  this  effort. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Harold  Ostboff, 

President. 
William  Stern. 
Executive  Director. 


RABBI  ROLAND  B.  GITTELSOHN 
ANALYZES  THE  PALESTINIAN 
PROBLEM 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAiN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
debate  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  concerning  Palestine  intro- 
duced many  Americans  to  this  serious 
and  complex  problem  for  the  first  time. 
The  unfortunate  participation  of  the 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion in  this  debate  tended  to  overshadow 
the  signiflrance  of  the  issues  being 
discussed.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  modera- 
tion employed  by  the  PLO's  representa- 
tives in  addressing  the  General  Assembly 
obscured  the  extreme  and  violent  aims  of 
this  organization. 

In  the  Boston  Globe  of  November  20, 
1974,  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn  pre- 
sents a  trenchant,  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Palestinian  problem  and  elucidates 
the  character  of  the  PLO.  Rabbi  Gittel- 
sohn is  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel  in  Boston 
and  past  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Rabbis  and  the  Central  Confer- 
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ence  of  American  Rabbis.  I  commend 
Rabbi  Gittelsohn  s  excellent  essay  to  all 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  20,  1974 1 

The  Palestinians:  Pretense  and  Reality 
(By  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn) 

A  series  of  emotionally  effective  ads  pub- 
lished during  recent  weeks  In  The  New  York 
Times  presaged  the  major  theme  which  Is 
being  stressed  in  the  current  UN  debate  on 
the  &Uddle  East.  By  skillful  combinations  of 
photograph  and  word,  they  conveyed  the  Im- 
pression that  Arab  Palestinians — allegedly 
2  to  3  million  of  them — are  the  world's  most 
pathetically  exiled  people,  ruthlessly  driven 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  by  Israel, 
wanting  only  the  restoration  of  what  is 
rightfully  theirs. 

This  marks  a  major  watershed  In  Arab 
strategy.  No  longer  will  the  argument  be 
posed  as  nation  against  nation — Eg>-pt 
against  Israel.  Jordan  against  Israel,  Syria 
and  Iraq  against  Israel.  The  new  line  Is  that 
two  national  entitles  have  equal  historic 
claim  on  the  same  territory,  that  one  of 
them  has  taken  possession  by  brute  force  and 
now  the  balance  must  be  redressed.  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  hope  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  imperative  that  we  pierce  the  veil 
of  propaganda  and  rhetoric  to  reveal  the 
facts. 

Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  homelessness.  The  first  afflicts 
individuals  and  families  who  have  been  up- 
rooted from  their  places  of  residence.  Their 
plight  Is  always  tragic;  we  Jews  of  all 
peoples  have  no  right  to  minimize  or  Ignore 
it.  The  tragedy  is  immensely  compounded, 
however,  when  not  only  Individuals  but  a 
whole  civilization  has  been  dispossessed. 
When  an  entire  people,  which  has  developed 
ccUective  values.  Insights,  Ideals,  goals  and 
lifestyles  indigenous  to  a  particular  soil,  has 
been  banished  from  that  soil. 

Here  we  come  upon  a  quintessential  dif- 
ference between  Arab  and  Jewish  claims  on 
Palestine.  That  there  are  Arab  Individuals 
rendered  homeless  by  the  establishment  of 
Israel  Is  quite  true,  though  not  in  the  quan- 
tity nor  for  the  reason  now  suggested  by 
their  presumed  spokesmen.  In  an  earlier,  less 
political  time,  the  Arabs  themselves  recog- 
nized their  own  culpability  In  this  matter. 
A  few  months  after  the  establishment  of 
Israel  In  1948,  Emil  Ghoury,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Palestine  Arab  Higher  Executive,  de- 
clared: "That  there  are  these  refugees  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Arab  States  in  opposing  parti- 
tion and  the  Jewish  State." 

But  the  Arabs  have  never  suffered  the  sec- 
ond type  of  homelessness  as  far  as  Palestme 
is  concerned.  They  have  never  enjoyed  an 
independent  national  life  there.  Nor  have 
they  created  a  major  civilization  of  their  own 
based  In  that  land.  History  Is  instructive  on 
this  point.  The  Muslims  first  conquered 
Palestine  In  the  year  637.  Thereafter  the  land 
and  Its  inhabitants  were  ruled  from  Mecca, 
from  Damascus,  from  Baghdad — never  from 
within  the  country  Itself.  They  were  always 
colonials,  at  the  mercy  of  other  Arabs  living 
elsewhere  or  of  local  chief  tans  warring  among 
themselves.  At  no  time  was  there  a  strong, 
central,  locally-based  Arab  government,  or  an 
Indigenous  Arab  civilization. 

In  1099  the  Crusaders  took  over.  Then  the 
Ayyublds,  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Turks.  All 
were  outside  powers.  Imposing  their  will  and 
culture  on  those  whom  they  had  conquered. 
Muslims  outnumbered  Jews  in  Palestine — for 

there  was  always  a  substantial  Jewish  pecu- 
lation— whatever  local  culture  emerged  was 
more  often   Jewish   than   Arabic.   In   short, 

without  denying  the  existence  of  Individual 
Arab  refugees,  they  have  not  suffered  collec- 
tive or   national  homelessness. 

How  many  such  Individuals  are  there?  The 

first  In  the  series  of  recent  ads  Identifies  the 

Palestinians  as  foUows:  "They  are  a  people  of 
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over  three  million,  for  whom  Palestine  ha". 
been  a  home  lor  centuries  ..."  A  simple  ex- 
ercise In  elementary  arithmetic  will  show 
how  outrageously  exaggerated  the  flrat  part 
of  this  claim  Is.  In  1922  the  Arab  popula- 
tion of  Paleslne — on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
River — was  565.000.  By  1947,  Just  before  the 
establisliment  of  Israel,  it  had  almost 
doubled  to  1.200,000.  This  phenomenal  In- 
crease  can  be  explained  not  by  the  rate  of 
natural  population  growth — the  death  rate 
then  among  Arabs  at  least  counter-balanced 
the  birth  race — but  by  the  fact  that  even  be- 
fore the  founding  of  Lsrael,  Improvements 
brought  to  the  land  by  Jewish  settlement 
had  attracted  a  ^substantial  immigration  from 
surrounding  lands.  Which  means,  plainly  and 
simply,  that  fewer  than  a  half-million  Arabs 
at  most  can  honestly  trace  their  residence 
there  back  as  far  as  1922.  This  is  a  far  crv 
from   "a  people   of  over   three   million." 

Geography  can  also  help  us  uncover  the 
truth.  Arab  propaganda  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  Palest  hie  consists  of  Israel  plus 
the  currently  occupied  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  Nonsense!  The  territory  which 
has  been  called  Palestine  through  the  cen- 
turies, which  was  Included  In  the  mandate 
awarded  to  Great  Britain  after  World  War 
I,  encompassed  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
River,  much  more  of  it  to  the  Ea.'st  than  the 
West.  In  1922  Britain  arbitrarily  amputated 
80  percent  of  the  total,  creating  a  new  sov- 
ereignty which  is  novy  called  Jordan  and  Is 
nUed  by  King  Hussein.  In  1947  the  UN 
further  truncated  the  remaining  20  percent, 
assigning  only  tlie  lesser  part  of  It  to  Israel. 

Palestine,  therefore,  consists  of  Israel  and 
the  West  Bank  and  Jordan.  Sixty-percent  of 
today's  legitimate  Arab  Palestinians  live  In 
Jordan,  where  they  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  population,  where  they  live  in  an  Arab 
environment,  where  some  of  them,  to  be  siue, 
live  in  squalid  refugee  camps,  but  others  are 
in  comfort.able,  even  lavish  homes. 

A  further  truth  needs  to  be  euiphaslzcd. 
Since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  the 
Arabs  have  achieved  independent  sovereignty 
la  18  nations,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  encompassing  In 
all  an  area  larger  than  the  United  States. 
Any  Arab  who  prefers  to  live  in  a  predomi- 
nantly Arab  cultiu-e.  enjoying  and  contribut- 
ing to  an  on-going  Muslim  civilization,  has  a 
very  wide  choice  of  options.  Where  is  It 
written — by  God  or  by  reasonable  men — that 
only  Jews  of  all  the  world's  historic  peoples 
are  to  have  no  estAbllsbed,  secure  home- 
land for  themselves  or  their  civilization? 

n 

What  do  the  Palestinians  really  want?  Ac- 
cording to  their  ads  and  the  claims  they  will 
unquestionably  make  at  the  UN,  two  things : 
the  simple  Justice  of  being  oUowed  to  return 
to  their  putative  homes;  and  the  conversion 
of  Israel  Into  a  "secular,  democratic  state." 
Sounds  Innocent  enough,  doesn't  it?  Until  we 
pause  to  remember  that  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization,  Invited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  participate  In  this  year's 
UN  debate,  embraces  the  terrorists  who  were 
responsible  for  the  massacre  at  Lod  Airport, 
the  mvirder  of  Israeli,  athletes  at  Munich, 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  passengers  at 
Rome  Airport,  the  carnage  at  Klrynt  She- 
mona,  at  Ma-alot,  at  Shamir. 

Bayard  Rustin,  distinguished  Anierican 
black  leader,  has  referred  to  the  PLO  as  "a 
blood-stained  terrorist  gang  whose  leaders 
should  be  In  Jail,  not  addressing  the  XTN." 
These  are  the  people  who  now  wish  to  be 
Israel's  neighbors,  their  weapons  focused  at 
omnlnously  close  range  on  Jerusalem  and 
Tel-Avlv. 

When  the  PLO  addresses  the  world  from 
the  forums  of  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
UN,  it  speaks  In  dulcet  tones  of  moderation. 
Its  more  honest  alms  are  revealed  lu  the 
words  It  speaks  to  fellow  Arabs.  Its  leaders 
were  Instrumental  In  formulating  the  Pales- 
tinian National  Covenant,  first  ad(^ted  lu 
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1964,  strengthened  and  revised  in  1968.  re- 
aSirmed  and  reinforced  as  recently  as  June, 
1974.  At  no  time  have  the  objectives  spelled 
out  In  that  document  been  repudiated  or 
modified  bv  any  authentic  spokesman  of  the 
PLO. 

What.  then,  do  they  really  seek  to  accom- 
plish? According  to  Article  15:  "The  libera- 
tion of  Palestine  ...  Is  a  national  duty  to 
repulse  the  Zionist.  Imperialist  Invasion  .  .  . 
and  to  purge  the  Zionist  presence  from  Pal- 
estine." According  to  Article  21:  "The  Pales- 
tinian Arab  people  .  .  .  rejects  every  solution 
that  Is  a  substitute  for  the  complete  libera- 
tion of  Palestine."  According  to  point  3  of 
the  codicil  adopted  only  last  June:  "The  PLO 
will  struggle  against  any  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Palestinian  entity  the  price  of 
which  Is  recognition,  conciliation,  secure 
borders  .  .  .  "Needless  to  say,  that  means 
recognition  of  Israel,  conciliation  with  Israel, 
or  secure  borders  for  Israel. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  thpo- 
loelans  of  our  time  has  seen  through  the 
PLO  s\ibtcrfuge  which  has  apparently  be- 
fuddled the  less  perceptive  powers-that-be  in 
the  UN.  Dr.  A.  Roy  Eckhardt.  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Religion  Studies  at  Le- 
high University,  ob-servcs:  "Ovr  overall  fan- 
tasy Includes  the  notion  that  by  'withdraw- 
ing' from  'occupied  Arab  territories'  Israel 
could  gain  acceptance  by  her  foes.  In  tr\Uh. 
every  inch  of  'Israeli  territory'  is  considered 
Arab  land.  Israel  could  'withdraw'  to  a  half- 
acre  settlement  along  the  Mediterranean 
sands,  and  she  would  remain  as  'guilty'  as 
she  Is  now  or  as  she  would  be,  for  that  mat- 
ter, were  sliD  to  occupj  Caiio  "or  Damas- 
cus." 

How  about  the  second  profested  objective 
of  the  PLO,  that  all  they  want  is  a  ".secular, 
democratic  state"?  The  bei;t  way  to  assess 
this,  I  submit,  is  by  examining  the  kind  of 
states  already  existent  mider  Arab  rule.  Not 
a  sUigle  one  of  them  is  either  secular  or 
democratic.  All  of  them  are  theocratic  sover- 
eignties, in  which  non-Muslims  are  treated 
with  contempt.  Is  It  still  necessary  to  review 
the  brutal  treatment  of  Jewish  refugees 
wherever  ar.y  of  them  remain  in  these  states? 
Christians  scarcely  fare  better. 

Since  1952,  the  Coptic  Christian  commun- 
ity of  five  million  in  Eg>-pt  has  been  perse- 
cuted with  fanatic  cruelty.  Christian  ceme- 
teries and  churches  have  been  systemaLlcally 
destroyed  In  Libya.  In  1965,  Christian  Insti- 
tutions were  forbidden  to  acquire  property — 
by  either  purchase  or  gift — in  tliat  part  of 
Jerusalem  which  was  then  under  Jordanian 
rule.  To  this  day,  all  students  in  Jordaui.in 
Christian  schools  are  forced  to  study  tlie 
Koran.  If  this  Is  what  the  PLO  means  by  a 
"secular,  democratic  state,"  Israel  can  huraiy 
be  blamed  for  wanting  no  part  of  It. 
m 

What.  then,  can  be  done  to  help  lndi\  id- 
ual  Arab  refugees  who  nepd  help  without  de- 
stroying Israel?  Given  the  Etablllty  and  se- 
curity accompraiylng  genuine  peace,  Israel 
•  ill  undoubtedly  do  even  more  than  it  has 
already  done  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  300- 
000  Arab  Palestinians  who  are  among  its 
citizens. 

Jordan,  if  it  wills  to  do  so,  can  most  legiti- 
mately and  effectively  act  for  those  who  are 
under  Its  hegemony.  It  may  be  that  a  truly 
Independent,  denillltarlzed  Arab  state  will  he 
established  In  that  part  of  the  West  Bank 
which  Israel  will  most  probably  relinquish 
ns  part  of  a  real  peace  agreement.  But  to 
turn  fciich  a  state  over  to  the  PLO  terrorists, 
who  have  never  been  choren  or  franchised  by 
the  Pplestlnians  to  speak  for  them  In  the 
first  place,  woxild  be  a  monstrous  mockery.  It 
would  make  as  much  sense  as  to  tvirn  the 
goveriunent  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
over  to  the  Mafia,  charging  It  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Justice  and  peace. 

If  the  UN  is  not  already  slipping  over  the 
precipice  of  moral  decency,  it  will  heed  the 
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challenge  already  addressed  to  It  by  Israeli's 
prime  minister:  "Understanding  for  the 
needs  of  the  Palestinians — certainly:  satis- 
faction of  th  ^  demands  of  archmurderers  who 
appoint  themselves  as  saviors— dec  idedly 
not." 


CATHOLIC     BISHOPS    ELECT    BER- 
NARDIN    TO    HEAD    UNIT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novemljcr  26,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  elected  as  its  new  presi- 
dent the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Ber- 
nardin,  who  now  serves  as  archbishop  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  congratulate  Rever- 
end Bemardin  on  this  fine  achievement, 
and  I  extend  to  him  my  wishes  for  a  pro- 
ductive tenure.  I  would  now  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  his  election: 

Catholic  Bishops  Elect  Beri;.\riiin  To 

He.\d  Unit 

(By  Marjorie  Kyer) 

Catholic  bishops  meeting  here  yesterday 
elected  a  progressive  and  relatively  young 
man  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishopt. 

The  Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Bemardin,  46, 
archbishop  of  Cincinnati  and  former  execii- 
tive  secretary  of  the  bishops'  conference,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  John  Cardinal  Ki-ol  ol 
Philadelphia. 

Archbishop  Bernardln's  election  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  on  the  second  ballot 
was  seen  by  many  as  the  beginning  of  a 
tilt  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  In  this  country 
toward  a  more  liljeral  stance  on  both  theo- 
logical and  social  questions. 

Both  Archbisliop  Bernardin's  predecessor, 
Cardinal  Krol,  and  his  nearest  runner-up  In 
the  presidential  balloting.  John  Cardinal 
Carbeny,  70,  of  St.  Louis,  are  Identified  with 
the  conservative  branch  of  the  church. 

After  losing  the  contest  for  the  presidency 
of  the  conference  to  Archbishop  Bernardiu 
143  to  60,  Cardinal  Carberry  was  elected  vice 
president.  He  defeated  Archbishop  William 
Borders  of  Baltimore  ou  the  second  ballot, 
133  to  107. 

The  bishops  also  voted  down  a  statement 
coiidemning  capital  punishment. 

Rejected  on  a  written  ballot,  119  to  103, 
was  a  detailed  statement  that  viewed  opposi- 
tion to  capital  punl.shment  as  compatible 
with  the  church's  "rlght-to-llfe"  campaign 
against  alxji-tlon  and  euthanasia. 

A  proposed  resolution  by  Bishop  John  L. 
May  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  put  the  bishops  "on 
record  In  opposition  to  the  death  penalty" 
was  deferred. 

Despite  oppoeitlon  by  some  traditionalists, 
the  bishops  gave  conditional  and  carefully 
qualified  approval  to  the  participation  by 
Catholics  In  charismatic  prayer  groups. 

The  rapidly  growing  charismatic  move- 
n^ent  is  characterized  by  speaking  In  strange 
tongues  during  sessions  of  religious  ecstasy. 

The  controversial  movement  attracts  botii 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Two  Soiitheru 
Baptist  conventions  earlier  this  month 
placed  charismatic  experiences  out  of  boxtnds 
lor  their  members. 

Tlie  ccven-page  Catholic  document  said 
that  the  charismatic  renewal  movement 
could  have  "truly  positive  values"  for  both 
the  pai-tlclpating  Christian  and  the  church 
at  large,  but  warned  that  charismatic  groups 
must  "have  a  strong  bond  with  the  total  life 
of  the  church." 
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MICHIGAN  FARMER  DECLARES  WAR 
ON  AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 
GIVEAWAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  recently 
came  to  my  attention  that  a  Michigan 
farmer,  WUliam  Field,  of  Shelby,  Mich.. 
Is  protesting  the  giveaway  of  taxpayer 
money  under  Public  Law  93-237.  Evi- 
dently, the  rules  for  throwing  this  money 
away  on  supposed  disasters  are  now  very 
loose.  Mr.  Field  was  upset  enough  to 
latmch  a  full  page  ad  compaign  against 
this  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The 
story  of  his  crusade,  as  it  appeared  In 
the  Oceana  Herald  of  Shelby,  Mich.,  on 
October  3. 1974,  follows: 
William  Field  Declares  War:   *10,000  Free 

Money  Grant  Being  Spent  on  Ad  Cam- 
paign 

(By  Richard  Lound) 

It's  an  eld  objective  with  a  new  twist,  but 
It's  sure  to  raise  an  eyebrow  or  two  before 
It's  over. 

WlUlam  Field,  a  rural  Shelby  farmer,  has 
declared  war  on  the  country's  lawmakers. 
However,  It's  not  to  force  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  farming  communities. 

His  plan  is  to  force  repeal  of  a  bill  that 
over  the  past  two  years  has  given  him  $10,- 
000  in  cash  practically  with  no  strings  at- 
tached and  If  continued  he  said  will  allow 
him  another  $5,000  of  free  money  this  next 
spring. 

Not  only  will  Mr.  Field  be  eligible  for  the 
money  but  so  will  a  couple  hundred  other 
Oceana  farmers  who  can  qualify  and  who 
have  collected  tlie  $5,000  or  part  of  it  these 
past  two  years. 

It's  Public  Law  93-237  and  allo'.vs  for  dis- 
aster loans,  with  the  first  $5,000  an  outright 
grant.  Over  200  Oceana  farmers  received  al- 
most one  and  a  half  million  dollars  last 
spring  with  over  a  mUlion  coming  in  the  out- 
right grants  and  the  remainder  in  low  Inter- 
est loans. 

According  to  Mr.  Field  the  idea  for  the  law 
originated  to  get  money  Into  the  hands  of 
people  struck  by  a  national  disaster  diu'ing 
the  past  few  years.  However,  he  feels  the 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

"ITiey  stretched  the  meaning  of  the  word 
disaster  to  apply  to  farmers  who  were  bit  by 
frost  and  now  it's  Into  any  small  business 
which  can  show  a  loss  of  profit  if  it's  located 
In  a  declared  disaster  area,"  he  said. 

"It's  pure  idiocy.  A  world  gone  crazy,  a 
system  gone  crazy  and  I  plan  on  fighting  it 
by  spending  the  free  $10,000  that  I've  re- 
ceived on  a  news  media  campaign  to  force 
repeal  of  the  law.  Hopefully  also  with  some 
free  money  given  by  other  farmers — with  In- 
dividual auditing — whose  conscience  IJ  be- 
ginning to  bother  them." 
•  Why  am  I  doing  It?" 

"My  conscience  bothers  me.  I've  worked 
many  years  to  stop  the  drift  toward  such 
nonsense.  I  intended  to  return  the  first 
$5,000  grant  by  this  manner  but  we  l>ought 
a  summer  home  and  came  up  short  on  money 
at  the  end  of  last  year  so  I  couldn't." 

"I  really  thought  perhaps  one  year  of 
handing  out  millions  of  dollars  would  be  the 
end  of  such  foolishness  but  they  left  It  open 
and  I  got  a  second  $5,000  handout  too." 

"For  a  whole  year  I've  had  to  keep  quiet 
a'lout  It,  alKiut  the  foolishness  of  It  all,  but 

now  I  feel  so  good,  that  I  can  finally  move 

to  correct  the  situation." 
Mr.  Field,  46,  Is  a  lifelong  Shelby  resident 
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and  a  first  generation  farmer  who  has  been 
In  business  the  past  10  years.  Both  he  and 
his  vrtfe,  Betty,  have  had  to  leave  the  farm  In 
the  low  price  years  to  keep  the  farm  from 
bankruptcy  and  to  keep  food  on  the  table  for 
the  family.  He  plans  on  working  out  again 
also  this  winter. 

He'U  readily  tell  you  that  the  present 
government  handout  policy  Is  not  how  the 
capitalistic  system  was  supposed  to  work  as 
he  studied  It  In  high  school  three  decades 
ago.  He's  afraid  now  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans  aren't  being  taught,  don't 
xmderstand  or  Just  don't  know  how  this 
country  got  to  be  strong  with  the  capitalistic 
system. 

"I  think  such  politics  are  destroying  our 
cou:itry,  I  saw  what  was  going  to  happen 
years  ago  and  now  it's  happening.  If  It  con- 
tinues we  will  cease  to  exist  as  we  have  for 
the  past  200  years  and  the  end  result  will  be 
chaos  and  we'll  be  governed  by  a  dictator 
cf  the  right  or  the  left  with  complete  loss  of 
ownership  of  our  property,"  he  emphasized. 
"I'm  starting  out  with  a  full  page  news- 
paper ad,  the  first  comes  out  in  The  Oceana 
Herald,  next  week  it's  the  Hart  Journal,  and 
the  third  week  the  Muskegon  Chronicle. 
Where  we  go  after  that,  Lansing.  Grand 
Rapids,  Detroit,  will  depend  on  the  response 
of  lawmakers,  the  farmers  and  the  public." 
A  hope  of  Mr.  Field  right  now  is  that  any- 
one wishing  to  have  a  hand  In  stopping  this 
policy  of  'Idlotlsm'  as  he  calls  it,  will  send 
the  page  ads  and  a  letter  to  President  Ford, 
Senators  Griffin  and  Ilart,  Rep.  Vander  Jagt. 
asking  them  just  what  Is  going  on.  Then 
send  back  the  replies  and  he  will  buy  full 
page  ads  to  display  their  answers. 

"1  have  no  idea  who  voted  for  the  program 
but  the  politicians  and  the  bureaucrats  who 
dreamed  up  this  nonsense  must  be  made  to 
answer  or  be  removed  from  office,"  he  stated. 
"The  bureaucrats  sit  around  conferring 
on  ideas  to  justify  their  existence  and  out  of 
such  conferences  come  many  dangers  like 
this  $5,000  handout." 

"I  know  I  will  get  ridicule  heaped  on  me 
from  fellow  farmers  but  I  don't  care,  I  feel 
deep  down  they  know  it's  wrong  too." 

"I  have  listened  to  many  farmers  ridicule 
a  poor  migrant  family  who  wasted  some  of 
their  siirplus  food  handouts  and  now  we  have 
beaten  them  a  thousand  times  over,  but  we 
have  more  to  lose  because  I  believe  here  we 
have  also  Jeopardized  the  ownership  of  our 
farm  In  the  process." 

"I  have  nothing  against  any  farmer  who 
got  the  money  and  It's  not  a  case  of  whether 
he  de.served  It  or  not.  No  one  deserved  an 
outright  grant  If  money  was  going  to  be 
available.  It  should  have  been  as  a  loan  at 
the  going  Interest  rate,  with  a  solid  lien  back 
on  the  property  and  with  a  lenient  repay- 
ment time." 

"Some  very  well  to  do  farmers  received  the 
grant,  in  fact,  I  personally  know  of  only  two 
farmers  In  Oceana  County  who  were  eligible 
last  spring,  who  didn't  get  the  free  money. 
Their  resistance  to  the  handout  was  only 
noticed  by  their  friends,  hopefully  mine  can 
stir  up  public  anger  to  bring  their  nonsense 
to  a  halt." 

"If  we  don't,  I  see  eventual  collapse  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  by  destroying  the  In- 
centive of  people  producing  and  paying  taxes 
and  seeing  It  squandered  by  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  In  this  sort  of  manner." 

•1  think  It  wUl  be  100  percent  effective  be- 
cause I  still  believe  if  you  expose  such  idiocy 
it  will  bring  pres.?ur©  on  the  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  to  end  the  program." 

"I  think  the  farmers'  conscience  will 
bother  many  of  them  to  the  extent  they  wUl 
give  back  the  money  and  help  in  the  fight  to 
kill  the  legislation  and  with  the  general  pub- 
lic I'm  hoping  theyYe  not  so  fat  and  uncon- 
cerned that  they  can't  take  time  to  send  a 
page  ad  and  a  letter  to  the  political  repre- 
sentatives" 
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BICENTENNIAL  COMMEMORATION 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   tDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commemoration  is  indeed  a  challenge  to 
all  Americans.  As  we  enter  our  third  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  by  the  realization 
that  our  Nation  has  developed  from  an 
era  of  independence  to  one  of  inter- 
dependence. The  three  themes  of  the 
Commemoration — heritage,  festival,  and 
horizons— all  suggest  the  world^^ide 
significance  of  the  Commemoration. 

Tlie  Commemoratioii  will  focus  on  the 
values  and  aspirations  Americans  share 
with  many  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
These  shared  ideals  provide  a  significant 
base  for  furthering  International  mutual 
understanding  and  two-way  commimica- 
tion  extending  far  beyond  1976. 

Nongovernmental  communication  and 
people- to-penple  relations  influence  the 
ways  in  which  nations  cooperate  in 
solving  world  problems.  The  greater  the 
mutual  understanding  and  respect  be- 
tween peoples,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
that  differences  will  be  resolved  ration- 
allv  and  peaceably.  The  worldwide  efforts 
of  Rotary  International  are  an  outsUnd- 
ing  example  of  peopie-to-people  diplo- 
macy in  action. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Rotary  Cl'ib 
of  New  York  recently.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Alan  A.  Reich 
describes  the  international  opportunity 
of  our  Bicentennial  Commemoration  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  oUier  peoples  and 
Americans  can  further  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  process  of  commemorat- 
ing the  Bicentennial.  Because  I  consider 
this  theme  so  important  to  all  Americans 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  I  would  like  to 
share  Mr.  Retch's  remarks  with  my 
colleagues  and  include  them  as  part  of 
my  remarks : 
Bicentennial      Challenge — Strencthlninc 

INTjSRNATTONAL     MtTTVAL     UNDERSTANDING 

(Remarks  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  A.fairs 
Allan  A.  Reich) 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  address 
again  the  New  York  Rotary  Club  and  particu- 
larly on  the  subject  of  the  "Bicentennial 
Challenge  and  Strengthening  InternaUonal 
Mutual  Understanding."  New  York  City  has, 
since  Its  settlement,  led  In  the  development 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  American  Ideals  to 
be  commemorated  in  1976.  New  York  sym- 
bolizes for  the  United  States  and  the  world 
the  Internationalism  and  global  concern  re- 
quired of  Americans  as  we  enter  our  third 
centxtry. 

A.  The    American   Reoolution    Bicenienniat 
Commemoration  Is  International 

Each  of  the  Bicentennial  themes  (heritage, 
festival,  and  horizons)  designated  by  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration has  International  Implications.  The 
heritage  theme  recalls  the  ethnic  origins  and 
diversity  of  America  and  the  fact  that  our 
way  of  life  owes  much  to  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  contributions  of  other  peo- 
ples find  rich  expression  In  American  life. 
Reflecting  together  upon  this  heritage  will 
result  In  much  useful  International  dialogue. 
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Recently  I  somewhat  mistakenly  referred 
to  "our  Bicentennial  Commemoration"  In  a 
conversation  with  a  cabinet  minister  of  an- 
other nation.  He  interrupted  and  said  some- 
wh.t  sharply,  "  'The  Spirit  of  '76'  belongs  to 
us.  too,  you  know!"  The  remark  brought 
home  to  me  the  fact  that  others  around 
the  world  share  with  us  the  Ideals  set  forth 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  festival  theme  suggests  the  opportu- 
nities international  visitors  will  hove  to  dis- 
cover and  get  to  know  America  and  our 
people.  Over  a  year  jigo,  the  President, 
through  the  Department  of  State  and  otu- 
embassies,  officially  invited  other  nations  to 
participate  In  the  Commemoration.  It  will 
be  much  more  than  a  celebration,  more  than 
parades,  and  more  than  fireworks.  There  will 
be  cultural,  sports,  arts  and  other  attractions 
both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad  which 
should  enhance  the  mutual  appreciation  of 
achievements  and  understanding. 

Last  month,  this  appreciation  for  tlje 
American  system  and  leadership  in  overcom- 
ing the  Watergate  problem  and  pre.>=ervlng 
democracy  was  expressed  by  leaders  and 
WTlters  around  the  world.  One  Asian  news- 
paper, traditionally  anti-American,  com- 
mented. "Never  before  have  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  emerged  more  tri- 
umphant than  from  tlie  trial  and  torment 
of  Watergate The  whole  world,"  the  edito- 
rial concluded,  "owes  this  land  and  people  a 
solemn  homage.  . . ." 

We  are  seen  by  peoples  around  the  world 
as  the  conscience  for  democracy,  and  they 
wish  to  help  ensure  its  durability  into  the 
third  century. 

The  horizons  theme  of  the  Bicentennial  is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  to  all  of  us  be- 
cause it  looks  to  the  future.  The  notion  of 
the  continuing  revolution  and  all  It  stands 
for  is  captured  in  the  growing  awareness 
that  we  are  Interdependent;  If  mankind  Is 
Indeed  to  survive,  we  must  cooperate.  Prob- 
lems which  a  few  years  a.'^o  were  national, 
now  are  global.  Our  neighbors"  problems  are 
ours,  and  vice  versa.  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  Is  a  world-wide  challenge.  Concerns 
with  population,  Inflation,  use  of  resources 
require  cooperative  action.  Strengthened  In- 
formal  relationships  and  people-to-people 
bonds  help  Improve  the  climate  for  coopera- 
tion in  solving  these  problems  which  know 
no  national  boundaries.  The  Commemoration 
wui  focus  not  only  on  the  U.S.  future  but 
aI.<5o  on  goal.i  and  aspirations  for  mankind 

B.  People-to-People  Relation.^  Further  In- 
ternational Mutual  Understanding  and  arc 
Relevant  to  World  Peace. 

Formal  diplomatic  channels,  of  course  are 
crucial  for  the  conduct  of  official  business 
and  the  resolution  of  differences  between 
nations.  To  an  unprecedented  degree  how- 
ever, the  problems  nations  confront,  the 
means  they  choose  to  solve  them,  and  even 
the  perceptions  people  of  one  country  have 
of  another,  evolve  outside  official  channels. 
Diplomacy  has  gone  public.  Foreign  rela- 
tions are  no  longer  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  professional  diplomat.  The  toiae  and  con- 
tent of  our  international  relations  are  set 
by  the  vastly  expanding  contacts  which  oc- 
cur between  Americans  and  other  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  geometric  Increase  In  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  world  affairs  has  special  significance 
for  the  diplomat.  When  people-to-people 
bonds  and  communications  networks  are 
fully  developed,  there  will  be  a  greater  readi- 
ness to  seek  accommodation,  and  to  negoti- 
ate. When  people  know  and  understand  each 
other  and  appreciate  their  differences,  the 
likelihood  of  confrontation  diminishes,  and 
pro.spects  for  peaceful  solutions  are  enhanced 
ThLs  rationale  governs  the  Interest  of  the 
State  Department  in  the  furtherance  of 
meaningful  people-to-people  hiterchange 

In  the  past  few  years,  scholars  IncreaslUKly 
have  studied  the  relevance  of  Informal,  non- 
governmental communications  activities  to 
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matters  of  war  and  peace.  Social  scientists 
are  developing  a  more  sclentlflc  base  for  these 
transnational  cross-cultural  communications 
activities.  Their  research  suggests  that  the 
existence  of  Informal  communications  tends 
to  reduce  the  level  of  tension  when  conflicts 
of  interest  occur  and  contributes  to  a  climate 
of  opinion  in  which  conflicts  may  be  nego- 
tiatPd  more  effectively.  Second,  informal  re- 
lation.sliips  create  a  greater  openness  In  in- 
dividual attitudes  toward  other  nations,  peo- 
ples, and  cultures.  These  predispositions  also 
lead    to    greater   readiness    to   communicate 
and  to  resolve  differences  peaceably.  Third, 
social  scientists  tell  us  that  International  co- 
operation and  two-way  exchange  contribute 
to  world-mindedncss  and  to  an  Internation- 
alist perspective  on  wh.it  otherwise  might 
be  viewed  as  purely  national  problems.  Fin- 
ally, Iniernational  people-to-people  relation- 
ships   help    develop    enduring    networks    of 
communication  which  cut  across  boundaries 
and    reduce    the    likelihood    of   polarization 
along  political  or  nationalist  lines.  The  Bi- 
centennial Commemoration  Is  both  cause  and 
opportunity  for  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing these  people-to-people  relationships. 

C.  Many  Bicentennial  International  Activi- 
ties are  Underway. 

As  you  know,  the  Bicentennial  Commemo- 
r.itlon  has  no  single  national  focus.  It  Is 
nationwide,  involving  all  our  states,  com- 
munities and  people.  Many  other  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  as  wellas  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  of  other  nations 
have  nsked  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration for  suggestions  as  to  what  they 
might  do  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial 
and  In  the  process  strengthen  ties  with  the 
American  people.  Many  exciting  Bicentennial 
projects  are  being  planned  by  other  nations. 
They  include: 

ChRlrs  In  American  studies  to  be  estab- 
lished in  foreign  universities. 

Symphony  orchestra  tours  to  the  United 
States. 

National  folk  group  participation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Folklife  Festival  and  in  com- 
munity festivals  throughout  the  UtUted 
States. 

Endowment  of  library  collections  of  Amer- 
icana. 

Establishment  of  chairs  for  studies  about 
foreign  nations  in  American  universities. 

A  number  of  historical  books,  studies,  and 
films  about  the  American  experience  are  be- 
ing commissioned. 

Conferences  on  historical  and  philosophical 
subjects  are  being  convened  abroad. 

Tlieatre  and  opera  groups,  mu.seum  col- 
lections, and  traveling  exhibits  will  be  sent 
to  the  United  States. 

As  other  nations  are  developing  their  Bi- 
centennial plans.  It  Is  heartening  to  note 
Americans  too  are  Incorporating  an  inter- 
national dimension  in  their  planning.  Many 
of  the  local  programs  being  organized  and 
carried  out  by  state  and  community  Bicen- 
tennial groups  Involve  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions. Here  In  New  York,  you  have  a  number 
of  exciting  international  projects.  Among 
them : 

Operation  Sail  which  is  a  visit  of  tall- 
masted  sailing  vessels  from  around  the 
world  to  come  to  New  York  City  on  Julv  4 
1976.  '     ' 

The  World  Theatre  Festival,  a  non-profit 
foundation,  to  sponsor  appearances  of  distin- 
guished theatre  companies  from  around  the 
world. 

The  International  Salute  featuring  exhibits 
from  other  nations. 

The  South  Street  Seaport  Restoration  Proj- 
ect in  Lower  Manhattan  which  will  recall 
New  York's  early  maritime  connections  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Statue  of  Liberty  events  will  feature  the 
importance  of  Immigration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Across  the  nation  programs  aimed  at  pro- 
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vldlng  International  focus  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial horizons  program  and  at  Improving 
understanding  over  the  long  term  Include: 
Tlie  American  Host  Program,  through  its 
"Meet  the  Americans"  project.  Is  organizing 
home  hospitality  for  foreign  visitors. 

Numerous  International  conferences  are 
being  planned. 

The  World  Theatre  Festival  will  extend  to 
other  American  cities. 

A  Bicentennial  World  Food  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Iowa  State  University. 

The  California  Bicentennial  Commission 
is  sponsoring  a  publications  program  on 
ethnic  contributions  to  California  history. 

People-to-People  International,  organized 
In  23  countries.  Is  developing  a  coordinated 
program  to  provide  homestays  and  exchanges 
for  international  visitors. 

Operation  Sail  '76,  like  the  World  Theatre 
Festival,  is  a  privately  sponsored  project 
which  will  reach  other  American  cities  as 
v.ell  as  New  York. 

The  American  Council  of  Pollsn  Cultural 
Clubs  has  already  organized  a  poster  contest 
on  Polish  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  American  Medical  Association  Is  invit- 
ing counterpart  associations  of  other  coun- 
tries to  attend  their  1976  annual  convention 
to  review  medical  contributions  to  man's 
health  over  the  past  200  years. 

Th«;  American  Association  of  Museums  Is 
organizing  a  program  for  American  museums 
to  Illustrate  foreign  contributions  to  Ameri- 
ca's development. 

Sister  Cities  International  plans  to  In- 
crease to  1.976  the  number  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign cities  affiliated  In  sister  city  relation- 
ships by  the  Bicentennial  year. 

The  American  Historical  Association  Is 
offering  a  prize  to  the  author  of  the  best 
liLstorlcal  work  on  the  American  Revolution 
written  in  a  language  other  than  English. 

I  have  singled  out  here  projects  that  are 
essentially  International  In  character.  I  would 
emphasize,  however,  that  there  are  Interna- 
tional dimensions  in  many  projects  that  are 
thought  of  initially  as  purely  domestic  in 
nature.  One  of  the  most  promising,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  recently  announced  American 
Issues  Forum  conceived  by  Walter  Cronkite. 
The  Forum  is  Intended  to  effect  a  year-long 
nationwide  dialogue  by  people  In  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  levels  of  education  concerning 
the  values  which  have  characterized  our  na- 
tional development  and  their  relevance  to 
the  future.  One  of  the  nine  major  issues  to 
be  discussed  Is  "America's  Role  In  the  World, 
Past,  Present  and  Future." 

D.  The  challenge  of  interdependence 
In  government  and  in  the  private  sector, 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  Service  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Rotary  International  through 
its  people-to-people  programs,  are  doing  an 
outstanding  Job.  notary's  International 
youth  exchango,  involving  700  youths 
throughout  the  world  annually,  is  a  model 
program  with  considerable  Impact. 

The  Rotary  Club  matching  program,  which 
links  Rotary  Clubs  In  150  countries  with 
counterpart  clubs  for  direct  Rotarlan-to- 
Rotarian  relationships  and  shared  .service 
projects  Is  equally  Impressive.  Rotary's  world 
community  service  program  has  helped  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world.  Through  Rotary 
International's  small  business  clinic  program, 
many  Individuals  in  less  develop>ed  countries 
have  been  helped  to  self-sufflclencv  and  com- 
munity contribution. 

Two  other  elements  of  the  overall  Rotary 
International  outreach  are  especially  mean- 
ingful. First,  the  mere  existence  of  some 
15.000  Rotary  Clubs  Joining  750.000  Rot.ir- 
lans  In  150  countries  is  a  potent  force  for 
mutual  understanding.  Rotary  is  made  up  of 
leaders  from  all  segments  of  society:  this 
fraternal  relationship — professional  to  pro- 
fessional, businessman  to  buslnessnian.  and 
so  on— generates  good  will  among  millions 
throughout  the  world. 
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Another  service  -which  Rotary  Clubs  per- 
form Is  the  furtherance  of  international 
person-to-person  relationships  by  others  In 
their  communities.  In  visits  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  have  been  Impressed  with 
the  extent  to  which  Rotary  and  other  serv- 
ice clubs  have  initiated  and  developed  sister 
city  affiliations,  people-to-people  exchanges, 
international  hospitality  programs,  and  In- 
ternational activities  of  local  performing 
arts  and  sports  groups.  These  activities  con- 
tribute to  strengthened  bonds  between  par- 
ticipating local  groups  and  their  counter- 
parts in  other  nations. 

I  have  been  asked  by  leaders  of  private 
organizations  what  they  might  do  to  Increase 
international  understanding.  Frankly.  I  can- 
not Imagine  a  more  significant  organizational 
outreach,  either  in  concept  or  in  program, 
than  that  of  Rotary  International. 

I  would  urge  Rotary  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  do  more  of  the  same — demonstrat- 
ing so  well  the  capacity  for  commitment  of 
the  American  people  In  solving  that  most 
Important  of  all  human  problems,  the 
achievement  of  a  sustained  world  peace,  by 
sponsoring  exchanges,  providing  community 
leadership  In  International  programming, 
helping  peoples  of  other  nations  to  become 
less  dependent,  and  strengthening  Interna- 
tional ties  among  key  Individuals  and  groups. 
Specifically.  I  urge  you  to  undertake  In  whole 
or  in  part  the  following  12-polnt  program: 

1.  Expand  home  hospitality  and  com- 
munity orientation  programs  for  interna- 
tional visitors  (Including  doctors  and  other 
professionals,  businessmen,  and  diplomats) . 

2.  Develop  programs  for  continuing  ties 
with  the  international  alumni  of  U.S.  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

3.  Expand  and  strengthen  programs  of 
art.  sports,  and  cultural  Interchange.  Sup- 
port established  people-to-people,  youth, 
sister-city  and  blnatloual  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Develop  and  Improve  community  pro- 
grams for  foreign  students  to  enhance  their 
experience  whUe  In  the  United  States;  utUlze 
foreign  students  as  a  community  resource 
In  improving  cross-cultural  awareness  of 
Americans. 

5.  Internationalize  community  involve- 
ment by  affiliating  with  an  appropriate  in- 
ternational organization  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

6.  Strengthen  relationships  with  profes- 
Eional  counterpart  organizations  in  other 
countries. 

7.  Expand  programs  of  international  Inter- 
change involving  America's  ethnic  and  racial 
minority  groups,  drawing  upon  their  special 
sensitivity  and  competence  In  cross-cultural 
communication. 

8.  Form  International  Institutional  link- 
ages affiliating  universities,  hospitals,  schools, 
institutes,  libraries,  and  museums  for  ex- 
change relationships. 

9.  Establish  university  chairs  of  interna- 
tional studies. 

10.  Develop  programs  to  ensure  greater 
cross-cultural  sensitivity  and  awareness  of 
American  participants  in  international  ac- 
tivities. 

11.  Enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
U.S.  corporations  operating  internationally 
for  meaningful  public  service  activities;  ob- 
tain foundation  support  for  cross-cultural 
programs. 

12.  Maximize  the  goodwill  generated  by 
ensuring  public  support  and  visibility  for 
these  activities  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  challenge,  the  Bicentennial  challenge 
of  interdependence,  is  to  Improve  mecha- 
nisms for  the  long-term  so  that  as  these  ac- 
tivities are  expanded,  improved  In  quality, 
and  institutionalized  they  will  contribute  In 
ways  which  will  not  sacrifice  private  sector 
Initiative,  dynamism,  and  diversity. 

Such  a  program,  suggested  by  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commemoration,  will  be  very  much 
In  the  U.S.  national  Interest  as  well  as  In 
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mankind's  Interest  of  providing  an  improved 
climate  for  solving  our  global  problems.  As 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  stated  recently, 
"An  Interdependent  world  requires  not  mere- 
ly the  resources  but  the  vision  and  creativ- 
ity of  us  all.  We  have  come  from  Independ- 
ence to  interdependence. 

I  thank  the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York  and 
Rotary  Clubs  throughout  the  United  States 
for  your  very  real  contribution  in  meeting 
the  Bicentennial  challenge  of  interdepend- 
ence and  helping  to  build  the  "human  foun- 
dations of  the  structure  of  peace." 

Thank  you. 
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DEFENTE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OP 
BERLIN 


MATSUNAGA  INTRODUCES  EMER- 
GENCY JOBS  BELL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
employment increased  significantly  in 
the  month  of  October.  The  overall  job- 
less rate  climbed  to  6  percent,  up  from 
5.4  percent  in  August  and  5.8  percent  in 
September.  To  add  to  this  dismal  picture 
of  unemployment,  the  jobless  rate  for 
teenagers  rose  from  16.7  percent  in  the 
month  of  September  to  16.9  percent  in 
October,  surpassing  previous  post- 
World  War  n  highs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  indicates 
that  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits for  a  6  percent  jobless  rate  could  cost 
as  much  a  $9.5  billion.  This  could  rise  to 
over  $12  billion  if  a  7  percent  jobless 
rate  was  reached.  This  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford this  cost,  in  dollars  or  in  the  af- 
front to  human  dignity. 

In  the  light  of  these  disheartening  de- 
velopments, I  am  compelled  to  introduce 
the  Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1974,  which 
is  designed  to  provide  additional  public 
service  jobs  as  tlie  unemployment  rate 
rises. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  public  service  employment 
programs  to  make  the  following  sums 
available:  $1  billion  for  any  12  month 
period  in  which  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment averages  4.5  percent  or  more  for 
3  consecutive  months;  an  additional  $1 
billion  when  it  averages  5  percent  or 
more;  an  additional  $1  billion  when  it 
averages  5.5  percent  or  more;  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  when  it  averages  6  per- 
cent or  more  and  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  because  of  increases 
in  the  average  rate  of  unemployment 
above  6  percent.  Funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  prime  sponsors  as  fol- 
lows: 50  percent  on  the  basis  of  the 
niunber  of  unemployed  in  the  prime 
sponsor's  area  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed;  and  50  percent 
on  the  basis  of  the  severity  of  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  the  number  of  un- 
CTnployed  in  excess  of  4.5  percent.  This  is 
the  same  formula  which  was  established 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  view  of  the  current  economic  crisis, 
It  is  imperative  that  strong  and  effec- 
tive measures  be  pursued  without  any 
delay.  The  Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1974 
is  one  such  measure,  and  I  urge  its  early 
approval. 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  a  fortified  wall  di- 
viding the  city,  Berlin  has  been  a  sym- 
bol in  Germany  and  the  entire  world  of 
the  diametrically  opposed  views  of  the 
rights  of  people  that  are  held  in  the 
Communist  and  the  free  worlds.  Now, 
with  so  much  discussion  of  detente  and 
this  past  month  the  recognition  of  East 
Germany  by  the  United  States,  we  may 
have  lost  sight  of  the  continual  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  Berlin  in  the 
world. 

In  a  moving  speech  recently  in  Berlin, 
the  leading  German  publisher.  Axel 
Springer,  provided  a  somber  message  to 
the  Western  World  of  continued  repres- 
sion of  the  people  in  East  Germany  under 
the  Communist  government  there. 
Speaking  before  several  thousand  refu- 
gees from  communism,  he  noted  that  de- 
spite detente  rhetoric  the  wall  still 
divides  Berlin.  Moreover,  in  just  the  past 
2  years : 

The  "German  Democratic  Republic,"  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  Block  coun- 
tries have  Infringed  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  four  power  agreement  and  the  treaties 
with  the  East  German  Government  on  63 
occasions. 

Rather  than  relinquishing  in  their 
drive  toward  the  eventual  domination 
of  all  of  Western  Europe,  the  Soviets,  ac- 
cording to  Springer,  have  used  detente  as 
a  screen  for  the  realization  of  this  ob- 
jective. In  particular  Berlin  has  become 
increasingly  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Germany.  He  refers  back  to  a  quote  from 
Lenin  that: 

Whoever  holds  Berlin,  holds  Germany  and 
whoever   holds   Crermany.   holds   Europe. 

The  Soviets  fear  any  genuine  elec- 
tions to  determine  the  future  of  all  of 
Berlin  or  Germany,  but  instead  maintain 
tremendous  military  strength  in  the  area 
to  prevent  any  genuinely  p>opular  revolt 
as  in  Himgary  or  Czechoslovakia. 
Springer  strongly  ciiticizes  Weetern 
World  figures  who  speak  of  "recognizing 
realities"  in  order  to  justify  the  accept- 
ance of  a  divided  Germany  and  Europe. 
Through  such  a  rationalization  principles 
are  abandoned.  Instead  he  argues  that: 

Human  rights,  the  right  to  live  In  one's 
own  country,  and  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, these  are  the  triple  constellntion 
of  our  aspirations. 

Sensitive  to  the  horrors  visited  upon 
his  own  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  Hitler,  he  cautions  us  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  "Soviet  imperialism  rep- 
resents the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
evil  facing  the  world  today."  Conse- 
quently : 

A  policy  of  detente  would  be  critically 
dangerous  if  it  were  simply  aiding  and  abet- 
ting an  Immoral  and  abhorrent  tyranny 
over  half  the  world. 

The  cogent  comments  of  Springer  on 
detente  and  its  meaning  to  the  future 
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freedom  of  the  people  of  Europe  should 
be  carefully  studied  in  this  country  as  we 
proceed  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 
I  therefore  insert  the  following  excerpts 
from  Springers  speech  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Berlin — Capital  of  the  German  Nation 

(Translation  of  a  speech   by  Axel  Springer 

at  Berlin  on  September  8th,  1974) 

part  I 

The  man  who  was  once  Mayor  of  Berlin, 
said  to  you  nine  years  ago  wlien  he  spoke  on 
the  otcasiou  of  'Tag  der  Heimat,"  Homeland 
Day: 

"A  place  where  a  striiggle  Is  going  on  about 
Justice,  about  human  rights,  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  the  right  to  live  In 
your  cwii  country.  Is  not  a  place  where  free- 
dom Is  threatened."  Tills  Is  one  of  the 
phrases  often  heard  in  Berlin  In  those  days, 
which  one  can  subscribe  to  without  reserva- 
tion. Today,  I  also  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  right  to  one's  native  country, 
human  rights  and  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. And  a  few  other  things;  although 
nowadays  he  who  talks  about  Justice  and 
freedom,  will  be  called  an  enemy  of  peace. 

This  la  the  25th  time  that  you,  the  Berlin 
Expellees  Association,  are  commemorating 
'Tag  der  Heimat".  25  years  is  a  quarter  of 
a  ceniury;  b\it  it  is  merely  a  moment  In  the 
whole  of  history,  a  sub-division  resulting 
from  the  use  of  decimal  numbers.  I  am  par- 
ticular! j  sensitive  to  numbers.  For  me,  the 
number  7,  the  basic  unit  in  the  story  of  crea- 
tion, has  a  symbolic  force.  And  there  is  con- 
siderable reason  to  believe  that  this  sigrUfi- 
cance  embodies  a  metaphysical  and  bio- 
logical truth.  If  this  Is  so,  the  28  years  (4 
times  7)  which  have  passed  since  1946,  that 
is  since  the  beginning  of  the  division  of  Ber- 
lin, ■ire  of  more  significance  than  the  undls- 
tingiushed  figure  corresponding  to  a  quarter 
of  a  ceniury:  4  times  7.  this  Is  good  rea.son  for 
believing  that  here  we  have  a  break  in  his- 
tory. 

The  end  of  an  epoch?  Or  a  new  beginning? 
That  is  the  question.  This  Is  the  guiding 
theme  of  my  talk. 

A  pivotal  stage  oj  history 

Afost  of  you  are  aware  of  my  recognition 
of  obligation  to  Israel.  This  is  in  line  with 
my  political,  historical  and  religious  con- 
cepts which  I  have  arrived  at  as  a  result  of 
my  long  and  anguished  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  the  second  world  war  and  the 
question  of  the  guilt  of  our  German  nation. 

And  yoti  also  know  that  I  regard  the  Ger- 
man relationship  to  Israel  and  the  associated 
question  of  reparation  to  the  Jewish  people 
as  a  cardinal  point  of  Germany  policy. 

This  Is  not  only  becau.se  I  regard  the.se 
policies  as  a  sign  of  genuineness  of  our  purlfl- 
cation.  bxit  also  because  I  consider  that  sup- 
port for  this  people  which  has  suffered  so 
much,  and  assistance  for  its  national  security 
must  have  a  lucky  effect  on  our  own  struggle 
for  our  national  existence  and  will  more 
than  anything  else  re-establlsli  our  name  in 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  allow  my- 
fcelf  to  be  hypnotised  by  this  radical  accep- 
twiue  of  German  guilt,  which  I  stand  by  ab- 
souuelv.  and  it  does  not  blind  me  to  historical 
facts. 

It  is  my  opinion,  which  I  make  no  attempt 
to  conceal,  that  the  reproach  which  the 
Swiss  historian  Carl  Burckhardt  (a  man  of 
remarkable  Intellect)  made  against  the  west- 
ern powers.  Is  a  matter  of  historical  fact: 

This  was  that  these  powers  failed  to  sup- 
port Germany  after  the  first  world  war  and 
that,  by  their  mistrust,  they  provoked  It,  In- 
stead of  strengthening  It  by  a  sensible  rap- 
prochement, for  so  long  that  eventually  there 
arose  a  man  who  was  to  mobilise  the  masses 
and  rouse  the  people  to  support  a  policy  of 
violence.  And  this  above  all  (and  here  I  am 
quoting  from  a  letter  of  Carl  Burckhardt  to 
the  poet  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  of  12th  No- 
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vember  1925) — Burckhardt  said:  "Everyone 
is  constantly  watching  Germany  as  though 
any  decisive  action  will  come  from  there  and 
as  though  all  danger  originates  from  there, 
and  behind  the  screen  of  this  phenomenon  of 
Germany,  one  is  not  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  curtahi  of  the  German 
borders." 

Carl  Burckhardt  was  referring  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

"Do  you",  his  letter  continued,  "do  you  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  If  everything  were 
to  go  into  the  melting  pot  again,  that  this 
German  Republic  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
pull  of  Marxist-Slavism?  Pan-Slavism  with 
aU  the  dynamism  of  a  new  religion?" 

And  Burckhardt  gave  a  warning  against 
identifying  Germany  as  a  danger  for  the 
world  whilst  (I  quote)  "whilst  the  real  threat 
is  gatliering  behind  this  German  facade,  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  over 
a  land  area  of  a  size  which  humanity  has 
never  yet  seen." 

And  this  prophecy  was  mnde  in  1925. 
And  now  let  us  hear  what  a  world-famous 
Jewish  Intellectual  born  In  Berlin  wrote  to 
me   49    years   later,    a    fortnight    ago,    from 
London : 

"It  would  be  so  much  simpler  if  we  could 
attribute  the  blame  for  a  tragedy  with  such 
catastrophic  consequences  as  the  Hitler  peri- 
od, to  the  crimes  of  a  single  nation  and  hence 
by  elimination  of  this  nation  prevent  a  re- 
currence in  the  future  for  all  time. 

Unfortunately,  however,  reality  Ls  nowhere 
near  as  simple  as  this  and  beliefs  of  this  kind 
are  dangerous  Illusions.  While  the  Hitlerite 
gangs  in  Germany  were  committing  their 
crimes,  the  crimes  of  the  Stalinist  tyranny 
In  Russia  were  taking  place,  .  .  .  the  number 
of  these  runs  into  untold  millions." 

This  shows  a  grasp  of  historlcjl  reality 
comparable  to  that  of  Carl  Burckhardt  and 
it  defines  the  problem  precisely. 
Soviet  imperialiism — the  greatest  oj  all  eiils 
I  accept  the  view  that  It  is  possible  for 
peoples  to  fall  vlctlmri  to  demonism.  And  I 
support  the  view  of  Carl  Burckhardt  and  my 
learned  friend  In  London  that  Soviet  impe- 
rialism represents  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  evil  facing  the  world  today. 

However,  this  Is  a  point  on  which  opinions 
are  divided  In  our  country.  Tlie  American 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  critic  of  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, has  repeatedly  said  th.->.t  a  policy  of 
detente  must  be  based  on  human  rights. 
According  to  Jackson,  and  also  George  Meany, 
the  President  of  the  American  trade  unions 
organisation,  there  can  be  no  detente  unless 
the  Soviets  abandon  their  power  politics  and 
their  immoral  principles.  Or  in  simpler  terms: 
unless  Moscow  gives  up  its  intention  to  com- 
pel the  world  by  force,  lies  and  terror,  to  .sub- 
mit to  the  Soviet  yoke. 

The  strategy  of  attrition  end  stariation 
A  policy  of  detente  would  be  critically 
dangerous  if  it  were  simply  aiding  and  abet- 
ting an  Immoral  and  abhorrent  tyranny  (a 
hell  on  earth)  over  half  the  world.  Many  of 
you  escaped  from  this  hell  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  at  high  cost.  However,  the  danger 
has  not  been  exorcised.  Where  could  the  need 
for  a  re-thinking  of  our  attitudes  be  pro- 
claimed with  moie  Justice  than  in  the  capital 
of  the  German  people  which  Is  at  the  same 
time  the  German  town  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  refugees? 

This  is  where  resistance  must  begin.  This 
Is  the  place  where  there  must  be  no  capitula- 
tion to  the  aggression  of  Soviet  Imperialism. 
Berlin,  all  of  Berlin  is  Moscow's  main  target 
on  the  way  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  strategy  is 
attrition.  Starvation. 

The  city  is  losing  Us  life  blood.  In  1973 
the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  was  more 
than  21.000 — the  worst  figures  since  1946. 
And  nearly  10,000  more  German  citizens  left 
the  city  than  came  into  it.  But  for  an  in- 
flux of  16.000  foreign  workers  the  position 
would  have  been  serious.  Worst  of  all  how- 
ever: Berlins  right  to  exercise  the  functions 
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of  a  capital  city  was  surrendered.  Since  the 
fotir-power  agreement,  there  have  been  no 
official  visits  by  the  Bonn  Government  to 
Berlin.  And  what  about  the  Party  Confer- 
ence that  used  to  take  place  here? 

The  shifting  of  this  year's  Free  Democratic 
Party  Conference  to  Hamburg  is  rightly  re- 
garded by  Berllners  a.s  the  most  striking  piece 
of  complaisance  of  a  Democratic  party 
towards  Soviet  imperialism  which  has  yet 
occurred. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated:  Berlin 
has  an  unrestricted  right  to  be  the  capital 
city  of  the  German  people.  The  capital  city 
of  the  German  nation  whlc>-  lives  on  despite 
the  frontiers  Imposed  by  force. 

This  Is  the  particular  and  exceptional  fea- 
ture about  Berlin:  that  it  remains  a  capital 
city  despite  demarcation  lines,  fences  of 
deuth  and  walls  of  sliame. 

Not  "a  city  just  like  any  other" 
It  Is  a  special  city.  Not  "a  city  Just  like 
any  other"  as  Walter  Scheel  liked  to  call  It 
when  he  was  Foreign  Minister  thus  making 
his  own  glib  contribution  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  Berlin.  "Look  at  this  city",  these  were 
once  the  words  of  Ernest  Renter  at  a  time 
when  this  city  was  still  a  uarnlng.  still  a 
rock  In  the  ocean,  still  the  sacrificial  offering 
of  the  nation.  Look  at  this  city  today.  What 
will  become  of  it? 

The  East  German  regime  will  not  even 
permit  Berlin  to  have  a  federal  office  for 
environmental  protection.  Tills,  they  say, 
would  Interfere  with  detente.  However,  tlie 
four  power  agreement,  the  agreements  with 
the  East  German  Government  and  the  policy 
of  detente,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  prevent 
the  Soviet  Block  from  continuing  its 
material,  spiritual  and  political  Isolation  and 
blockade  of  West  Berlin.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  from  August  1972  to  August  1974,  the 
"German  Democratic  Republic",  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  East  Block  countries  have 
Infringed  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
four  power  agreement  and  the  treaties  with 
the  East  German  Uovernment  on  63 
occasions. 
63  occasions! 

Violations  of  the  four  power  agreement 
Tlicse  extend  from : 

Discrimination  against  Berlin  exhibitors 
at  the  Brno  Trade  Fair  and  the  International 
Chemical  Industry  Fair  in  Bratislava; 

Refusal  of  entry  permit  Into  East  Berlin 
for  West  Berlin  photographic  and  televisicai 
reporters; 

Hampering  the  West  Berlin  Fire  Brigade 
in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  five  year  old  boy 
drowning  In  the  Spree; 

Doubling  of  the  compulsory  exchange 
requirements  for  visitors  to  East  Berlin; 

To  the  latest  trick  of  the  Kremlin  which 
consists  of  eliminating  West  Berlin  works 
from  the  exhibition  of  "German  realist 
painting  of  the  19th  century"  by  refusal  to 
give  a  guarantee  of  return. 

Are  we  allowed  to  remain  silent  In  the 
face  of  all  this?  If  Berlin  is  to  .survive  the 
struggle,  if  it  Is  to  remain  a  vital  metropolis 
of  the  German  nation,  open  to  the  world, 
and  the  bell  tower  of  the  free  world  against 
the  wall  of  slavery,  then  it  is  necessary  that 
now,  now  at  last,  a  number  of  things  must 
happen:  what  must  be  offered  In  this  con- 
text '3  not  merely  material  advantage.  A 
commitment  to  Berlin  must  be  created:  this 
Is  where  the  freedom  bell  of  the  world  hangs. 
People  must  understand  that  here  they 
are  entering  the  true  German  capital.  This 
right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  capital 
of  the  nation  Is  fundamental  for  Berlln'.s 
existence.  It  Is  an  Inalienable  fundamental 
right. 

Why  Is  not  much  more  being  done  to 
enable  young  people  to  live  a  proper  life  In 
this  city?  A  fraction  of  the  interest  sub- 
sidles  and  credit  aids  given  to  the  Eastern 
Bloc  and.  In  my  opinion,  also  a  fraction 
of  the  development  aid  given  to  the  politl- 
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cally  doubtful  countries  who  are  so  ready  to 
bold  forth  against  the  free  world  in  the 
United  Nations,  would  be  sufficient  for  this 

^  Berlin  Is  still  the  largest  Industrial  town 
in  Germany.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There 
are  a  few  measures  which  are  essential  for 
guaranteeing  the  exUtence  of  Berlin: 
Measures  for  safeguarding  the  future  of 
Berlin 

1.  There  must  be  no  encroaching  on  the 
resources  used  for  promotion  of  Berlin; 

2.  There  must  be  continued  encourageme^it 
of  both  German  and  foreign  Investment; 

3.  Rules  must  be  worked  out  for  guaran- 
teeing the  safety  of  the  invested  capital; 

4.  West  Berlin  must  be  Included  without 
limitation  In  the  mutual  law  enforcement 
agreement  between  Bonn  and  East  Berlin; 

5.  The  Federal  Government  must  ensure 
continuous  foreign  representation  for  Berlin; 

6.  West  Berlin  must  at,  las;  be  brought  into 
th  J  International  air  transport  system  on  the 
basis  of  an  air  traffic  agreement; 

7.  The  Federal  Government  must  take  ef- 
fective measures  against  tbo  ralshig  of  the 
amount  of  compulsory  D-Mark  exchange; 

8.  The  western  powers  must  resist  every 
attempt  by  East  Berlin  to  act  as  a  signatory 
power  of  the  four-power  agreement. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples. 

And  how  often  have  I  heard  visitors  from 
America,  Prance  or  England  tell  me  that  we 
will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more  In  order  to 
build  up  our  Berlin  Into  a  major  European 
cultural  centre  having  world  wide  Influence. 
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"Mr.  Ed,"  as  he  Is  known  by  his  many 
friends,  was  one  of  a  group  of  Waverly  busi- 
nessmen who  working  long  to  entice  Col.  Es- 
kew  to  come  to  Waverly  to  establish  his 
headquarters  In  the  Talmadge  Hill  area  that 
later  became  the  J.E.  Ranch. 

The  J.E.  Ranch  was  known  the  world  over 
and  for  many  years  the  late  Col.  Jim's  pic- 
ture was  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Madison 
Square  Garden  where  the  final  rodeo  was 
performed. 

"Mr.  Ed"  never  lost  his  love  of  the  rodeo 
even  after  the  J.E.  Ranch  Rodeo  was  dis- 
banded m  1955.  When  he  learned  that  the 
Double  R.  Ranch  was  fanning  the  flame  of 
rocieo  in  this  area  a  few  years  back,  "Mr. 
Ed"  jumped  back  in  the  harness  and  threw 
his  full  support  behind  the  venture. 

This  year  will  be  the  largest  rodeo  of  Its 
kind  to  play  this  area  with  four  big  per- 
formances running  Aug.  16  through  Aug. 
18  with  two  evening  performances  and  two 
matinees  at  the  Double  R  Ranch. 

"Mr.  Ed"  will  be  honored  Just  before  the 
first  performance  gets  underway  Friday 
iiight  at  7  p.m.  He  will  be  escorted  to  the 
center  of  the  arena  for  the  honors,  represent- 
ing 35  years  of  direct  association  with  rodeo. 
The  presentation  will  be  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Double  R  Riders  Inc.,  a  di- 
vision of  the  Double  R  Ranch. 


'MR.  ED" 
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ican  Association  of  University  Women 
and  the  West  Virginia  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Association. 

She  had  worked  as  a  recreation  thera- 
pist with  handicapped  groups  and  was 
recreation  director  of  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville  in  1954-55. 
She  was  a  speech  correctionist  in  the 
Kanawha  County  school  system  and  also 
taught  at  Logan  Junior  High  School. 

To  know  Charlotte  Bodo  was  to  know 
a  vibrant  person  with  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  who  loved  mankind,  who  devoted 
her  life  to  helping  mankind,  and  who 
died  while  carrying  out  that  effort  in  a 
far-off  land.  I  was  glad  that  her  dedi- 
cated work  could  be  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence at  her  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Ferguson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Depr.rtment  of  Defense  Overseas  De- 
pendents School  Branch. 


MISS  CHARLOTTE  I.  BODO: 
TEACHER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  OF  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  singular  honor  was  paid  one 
of  my  distinguished  constituents  re- 
cently when  Ed  O'Brien  was  honored 
at  the  opening  of  the  Tom  Bishop  Rodeo 
at  the  Double-R  Ranch  in  Athens.  Pa., 
just  across  the  border  from  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Ed  is  a  man  of  many  parts.  He  has  not 
only  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
late  Col.  Jim  Eskew's  J.  E.  Ranch  Rodeo 
to  our  area,  making  Waverly,  N.Y.,  the 
rodeo  capital  of  the  East,  but  he  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  O'Brien's  Inn  at  Wav- 
erly. O'Briens  Inn  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing dining  places  I  know  of,  and  Ed 
is  there  daily  to  meet  the  countless  cus- 
tomers who  come  back  often  after  they 
have  eaten  there  once. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  a  brief  article  from  the 
Evening  Times  concerning  t!his  occasion. 

Ths  article  follows: 
Ed  O'Brien  To  Be  Honored  at  Opening  or 
Tom  Bishop  Rodeo 

Ed  O'Brien,  owner  and  operator  of 
O'Brien's  Inn,  Waverly  Hill,  Waverly,  will  be 
honored  at  the  opening  performance  of  the 
Tom  Bishop  4-B  Ranch  Rodeo  at  the  Double 
R  Ranch  in  Athens  Friday  night. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  no  stranger  to  the  world  of 
rodeo.  He  was  one  of  the  businessmen  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  late  Col.  Jim 
Eskew's  J  E.  Ranch  Rodeo  to  the  Valley  area, 
and  ultimately  made  Waverly  the  rodeo 
capital  of  the  East. 

For  many  years  Col.  Jim  transacted  much 
of  liis  rodeo  business  from  a  pay  telephone  In 
the  former  O'Brien's  Daughter  on  Broad  St., 
Waverly. 


STE.  CROIX  FAIR — 1974 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Uves  of  countless  people 
were  touched  by  the  dedication  of  an  un- 
selfish and  conscientious  teacher.  Miss 
Charlotte  I.  Bodo,  who  left  our  midst  on 
November  15,  1974.  At  the  time  of  her 
passing,  Miss  Bodo  was  teaching  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  overseas  de- 
pendents' school  in  Karamuisel,  Turkey. 
Services  for  Miss  Bodo  were  held  today 
at  St.  Marys  Church  in  Holden,  W.  Va. 

I  have  visited  often  in  the  home  of 
Charlotte's  fine  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Bodo  of  Valley  View,  Holden,  in 
Logan  County.  Charlotte  is  survived  by 
two  wonderful  brothers,  John  Joseph 
Bodo  of  Melville,  public  information  di- 
rector for  the  Logan  County  Board  of 
Education,  and  Victor  Bill  Bodo  of 
Huntington,  as  well  as  two  fine  sisters, 
Mrs.  Fred  Dean  Lucas  of  Logan  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Horsley  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Bodo  received  her  B.A.  degree  at 
MarshaU  University  in  1952,  and  her 
M.A.  degree  at  Marshall  in  1961.  She  was 
dean  of  girls  at  Chapmanville  High 
School  and  also  had  taught  in  the 
Charleston  area  as  well  as  Michigan  and 
Illinois  before  accepting  employment 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Her  overseas  teaching  assignments  were 
in  London.  Korea,  Cuba,  the  Azores,  Ber- 
muda, and  Bahrain  as  well  as  in  Turkey. 
She  was  born  in  Monaville,  Logan  Coun- 
ty, and  was  selected  for  Who's  Who 
Among  American  Women  in  1968  and 
1969.  She  was  affiliated  with  the  Me- 
morial American  Association  for  Mental 
Deficiency  in  West  Virginia,  the  Kana- 
wha County  Council  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, the  Medical  Auxiliarj'  of  the  Kana- 
wha Valley  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  mayor  of  Lessay  "Manche"'  France, 
the  Honorable  M.  Lecocq,  welcomed  As- 
tronaut Walter  Cminingham  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham  to  the  Ste.  Croix  Fair. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  town  of  Les- 
say v.elcomed  Charles  Lindbergh,  and 
only  30  years  ago  Americans  died  on 
French  soil.  Mayor  Lecocq  and  the  tov.'n 
o'  Lessay  honored  the  Cunninghams  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  died  in  World 
Warn. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  salute  the 
citizens  of  Lessay  and  their  mayor  for 
their  warm  wishes  expressed  to  all  Amer- 
icans when  they  welcomed  Colcmel  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  mayor  of  Lessay,  France,  the  Hon- 
orable M.  Lecocq's  address  follows: 

Members  of  Parliament,  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  and  pleased  as  Mayor  of  Lessay 
to  welcome  you  here  today  at  the  great  Ste. 
Croix  Fair  of  1974  which  remains  as  popular 
and  Important  as  ever  In  spite  of  the 
weather.  We  thank  you  for  being  here  with 
us. 

Colonel  Cunnuigham,  It  Is  not  because  of 
us  but  rather  because  of  you,  our  guest  of 
honor,  that  this  Is  a  red  letter  day  In  f.iis 
region.  The  Town  of  Lessay  once  had  the 
great  honor  to  welcome  with  as  much  joy 
and  happiness  the  "Messenger  of  the  New 
World"  after  his  wonderful  achievement 
through  a  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic, 
your  illustrious  compatriot,  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  4th  of  June  1927. 

The  guest  book  of  this  town  In  which  Is 
recorded  his  famous  autograph  Is  the  only 
municipal  record  that  was  salvaged  In  our 
bombed  ruins  of  World  War  n. 

It  is  indeed  with  deep  emotion  that  I 
welcome  one  of  the  American  Astronauts 
whose  achievements,  as  those  of  Lindbergh 
astonished  the  world! 

It  Is  through  you,  a  space  hero,  perform- 
ing most  extraordinary  deeds  inscribed  In 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  humanity,  that 
we  direct  our  homage  and  gratitude  to  that 
great  and  noble  American  nation  whose 
Power  and  Mi^ht  has  contributed  to  restab- 
lish  Peace  and  save  Freedom! 
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In  expressing  our  admiration  to  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Apollo  VII  how  could  we  forget 
those  young  men  who,  under  the  sume  ban- 
ner of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  baring  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  have  died  thirty  j-ears 
ago  to  rescue  our  old  cpntliieiit  from  oppres- 
sion: 

Ladles  and  Oentlerr.rn,  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member them  at  this  particular  time  when 
we  honor  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  Space,  Col- 
onel Walter  Cunningham  and  hU>  charming 
wife. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  l.ls  and  vour  Ctood 
Healtli!  May  the  1971  Fair  of  Ste.  Croix  be 
iustriuneatal  In  havizig  all  of  you  keep  a 
good  remembrance  of  the  Town  of  Lessay, 
of  Norrnnn:!"  and  of  o-ir  hcaiuti'i!  conntrv. 
France ! 


ARM  IN  ARM  WITH  GEORGE  MEANY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Nove7)ibcr  26,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  many  differences  in  beliefs  of  pro- 
union  and  antiunion  people,  there  are 
many  similarities  in  views.  I  have  been 
in  agi-eement  witli  Mr.  George  Meany 
several  times  myself.  Labor  unions  favor 
strong  economic  growth  in  this  country 
as  do  I  and  many  other  people.  For  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  wi.<;h  to  in- 
sert the  following  Wall  Street  Journal 
ediforial: 

.'^RM  IN  Aem  With  George  Meany 

ir  George  .Mosny,  80.  ever  decides  it  is  time 
to  begin  a  second  career,  perhaps  he  would 
consider  a  Job  writing  editorials  for  this 
newspaper.  Then  again,  if  he  does  not  read  us 
regularly,  he  may  not  reahae  that  In  recent 
.vears  his  view  of  the  world  has  frequently 
come  to  coincide  with  ours. 

After  all,  we  do  shaie  an  economic  bias  with 
organized  labor,  both  favoring  economic 
growth  at  a  time  when  tliat  traditional  Amer- 
ican goal  is  being  increasingly  questioned. 
In  pouderin-  the  nations  economv  from  his 
vantage  point.  Mr.  Meany  speaks  for  what  he 
believes  Is  best  for  labor.  We  try  to  consider 
what  Is  best  for  business  and  lalx)r,  and. 
ultimately,  the  public.  Because  we  almost 
invariably  conclude  that  what  is  best  for 
these  elements  of  the  private  sector  Is  le^- 
Uiterference  by  government,  as  a  matter  ol 
course  we  fall  into  agreement  with  Mr. 
Meany  at  least  half  the  time.  At  times  we 
part  company  with  him  wlien  he  thinks  he 
can  Improve  the  condition  of  labor  at  the 
expense  of  business  by  Joining  forces  with 
the  governnient. 

Because  we  are  now  iu  a  period  of  more 
rapid  encroachment  by  the  government  on 
the  private  sector,  with  labor  and  capital 
being  cramped  duectly  or  indirectlv,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mr.  Meany  has  been  feeling 
uncomfortable.  Just  as  he  sensed  that  the 
McGovern  candidacy  In  1972  represented  a 
threat  to  economic  growth,  he  now  worries 
that  congressional  Democrats  wlU  Uiterpret 
their  landslide  at  the  polls  as  a  mandate  to 
take  McGovern-llke  actions,  acceleratUig  the 
encroachment  of  government  on  the  private 
sector  m  ways  that  give  him  pause. 

Once  again  the  other  day  we  found  our- 
selves arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  Meany  on  the 
subject  of  wage  and  price  controls.  He 
shrewdly  perceives  what  Is  running  through 
the  minds  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress &3  they  plan  to  give  President  Ford  au- 
thority to  relmpose  controls.  Democrats  like 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Humphrey,  he  said, 
"want  to  load  this  depression  onto  the  other 
party.  Their  motives  are  political."  If  things 
get  bad,  the  Democrats  will  either  be  In  poel- 
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tlon  to  blame  Mr.  Ford  for  not  Imposing 
controls,  and  If  he  does,  they  can  harpoon 
him  for  the  damage  the  controls  would  do. 
If  they  were  reaUy  serious,  they'd  legislate 
mandatory  controls  and  live  with  their  re- 
sult.s. 

We've  consistently  sided  with  Mr.  Meanv 
on  this  issue,  at  times  Jointly  opposing  the 
desires  of  a  majority  In  the  "business  com- 
munity, those  who  thought  they  could  get 
an  edge  over  labor  by  Joining  forces  with  the 
government.  But  on  other  Important  Issues, 
ihe  tensions  between  capital  and  labor  have 
kept  them  from  Joining  in  a  defen.se  of  the 
private  sector.  Buslnes.smen  have  fond  dreams 
of  getting  povernment  to  break  up  the  labor 
unions.  Lf.bor  enthusla-stically  barks  pciui- 
ciaiic  who  espou.se  tiie  taxing  of  capital  and 
the  fracturing  of  "big  bu.siness."' 

With  the  assLstance  of  labor,  "pioflt"  has 
become  such  an  onerous  term  that  one  corp- 
orate executive  we  know  plans  to  drop  the 
word  from  his  company's  annual  report,  cull- 
ing the  bottom  line  "savings"  instead,  which 
is  what  It  is.  He  should  a'so  consider  not 
paying  "dividends'  and  pay  'interest  on 
equity'  liiiitead.  Could  Mr.  Meany  applaud 
corporate  'savings,"  recogni>ing  that  with- 
out them  there  is  no  caplt.nl  formation  and 
economic  growth?  He  would  not.  nor  would 
we  expect  lilm  to,  if  "savings  '  increased  at 
ilie  exppii.se  of  labor. 

But  v.iiat  If  the  savings  of  both  elemeiits 
of  the  private  sector,  management  and  labor, 
could  increase?  Labor  could  keep  more  ci 
what  it  produces  and  so  could  capital— if  onlv 
government  could  be  persuaded  to  take  les.s. 
A  determined  effort  to  restrain  the  i/rowih  of 
govci  lunent  spending  would  <io  Just  that,  by 
permitting  the  systematic  reduction  oi"  taxes 
on  capital  and  labor.  Government  .spendint.' 
and  revenues  can  only  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease as  i.  share  of  real  eccnciuic  growth, 
not  as  a  result  of  inPation 

We  suspect  Mr.  Meany  ha.s  come  to  under- 
stand thi.s  Implicitly,  which  is  why  he  sud- 
denly seems  so  uncomfortable  with  the  "veto- 
proof  Congress  he  helped  elect.  Unless  we 
are  WTong.  the  country  Is  In  for  another 
two  years  of  government  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  capital  and  labor,  after  which  time 
Mr.  Meany  may  be  ready  to  take  r.p  an  edi- 
torial pen. 


COMPETiTION    WOULD    SPUR    THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
it  should  not  be  nece.ssary  to  speak  in 
great  detail  or  at  great  length  about  the 
unfortunate  manner  in  which  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  is  functioning. 

Postal  rates  continue  to  increase,  and 
postal  deficits  continue  to  increase  along 
with  them.  The  Post  Office  has  seen  fit 
to  enter  into  a  number  of  business  ven- 
tures which  tend  to  detract  from  the  pos- 
sible efficiency  of  its  postal  operations, 
yet  postal  officials  Insist  that  rates  must 
go  up  at  the  verj-  moment  when  service 
is  deteriorating. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  has  a  m.onopoly 
with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  first  class 
mail,  a  monopoU'  which  is  WTitten  into 
the  law.  Private  companies  are  permitted 
by  law  to  deliver  second  and  third  class 
mail,  and  make  a  profit  doing  so.  Second 
and  third  class  mail,  U.S.  postal  officials 
argue,  is  the  most  costly  and  least  profit- 
able. Yet  the  U.S.  Post  Office  shaws  a 
continuing  deficit  despite  Its  monopoly 
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hold  on  the  delivery  of  first  class  mail— 
the  most  profitable  undertaking  in  the 
postal  system.  Something  is  obviously 
wrong. 

What  we  desperately  need  is  competi- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  mail.  Economist 
Milton  FYiedinan  notes : 

One  obstacle  to  competition  is  a  lack  of 
imagination.  Our  minds  are  not  fertile 
enough  to  envisage  the  miracles  thnt  un- 
fettered enterprise  can  accomplish,  in  mail 
s*vice  as  in  other  areas — rapid  delivery 
Mthln  a  city  by  pneumatic  tubes  and  be- 
tween cities  by  facsimile  wire,  much  more 
extensive  use  of  traveling  post  offices  instead 
of  monuments  to  tiie  political  pull  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  local  congress- 
men, and  so  on  ad  iiifiniium. 

An  articulate  advocate  of  competition 
in  the  delivery  of  first  class  mail  is  John 
L.  Ryan,  a  former  member  and  chairman 
of  t)ie  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

In  Ausrust.  Mr.  Ryan  was  inten'iewed 
on  the  Manion  Forum  radio  program  bv 
Clarence  Manion.  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  School  of  Law. 

A-,ked  for  his  solution  to  current  postal 
problems,  Mr.  Ryan  declared  that: 

I  think  there  Is  a  very  good  solution  . 
and  that  is  the  repeal  of  those  portions  of 
the  Private  Express  Statutes  which  confer 
the  monopoly  status  on  the  Postal  Service. 
The  resiUt  of  this  would  be  to  let  free  enter- 
prlfe  competition  pick  up  that  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  Postal  Services  Monopolv 
business,  which  the  Postal  Servicp  simplv 
cant  handle  In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tomer's desires  and  requirements. 

Mr.  Ryan  expressed  the  view  that: 
This  would  be  as  good  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice as  it  would  be  for  the  users,  because  it  :s 
n;y  clear  cut  opinion  that  the  Postal  Serrke. 
particularly  In  large  cities.  Is  giving  all  of  the 
itidlcations  of  a  business  which  Is  operathit: 
inider  a  massive  overload. 

Several  otlier  advantages  would  result 
from  such  an  approach.  Mr.  Ryan 
declared: 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  the  uatvu-e  of  a  nio- 
nopcly  to  tailor  services  to  customer  requii-e- 
ments.  .  .  .  Free  enterprise  would  Introduce  a 
variety  of  new  services  which  would  succeed 
or  fall  according  to  how  the  public  received 
them.  .  .  .  One  of  the  bad  efTecte  of  monopoly 
and  regulation  ...  is  the  stifling  efiect  which 
it  has  on  technological  innovation,  and  thl.= 
is  certainly  true  as  can  be  seen  by  the  labor 
int.en:.icy  nature  of  the  Postal  Ser\  ice  today. 

I  Wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  postal  prob- 
lems presented  by  John  L.  Ryan  on  the 
Manion  Forum  of  August  25,  1974  and 
insert  into  the  Record  the  te.xt  of  that 
program: 

Co.MPETmoN  Would  Splts  the  Post\l 
Service 

priv.vtf  caheif.rs  cottld  tailor  service  to 
fit  customer  needs 
(By  Mr.  John  L.  Ryam 
Ckah  Manion.  With  me  here  at  the  micro- 
phone now  Is  John  L.  Ryan,  a  prominent 
Indiana  businessman  and  former  member 
and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. Since  leaving  the  postal  service 
some  months  ago,  Mr.  Ryan  has  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Postal  Service  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision that  the  present  statutory  monopoly 
held  by  the  United  States  Postal  Commis- 
sion for  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  so- 
called  First  Class  mall  should  be  ended  so 
as  to  permit  private  enterprise  to  compete 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  trans- 
action  of   this   particular    ijusiness    in   the 
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interest  of  better  maU  service  at  possible 
lower  costs.  ^     ^    .     ,         j 

This  suggestion  involves  technical  and 
legal  complications  which  the  public  has 
difficulty  comprehending  and  which  Mr. 
Rvan  in  view  of  his  important  official  ex- 
.^erience  in  the  Postal  Service,  is  well  qual- 
ified to  explain.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
consented  to  give  us  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Ryan,  welcome  to  the  Manion  Forum. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manion,  It's 
a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I've  been  an  admirer 
of  yours  and  of  the  Forum  for  many  years. 

DEAN  Manion.  Mr.  Ryan,  what  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  way  the  Postal  Service 
is  run  now  and  the  way  It  operated  in  the 
days  before  the  Postal  Commission  was  set 

up? 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  a  practical  point  of  view, 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nor- 
mal users  of  the  maU,  there  Is  very  little 
difference,  If  any.  There  were  some  changes 
m  form  through  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  but  relatively  little  in  terms  of  sub- 
stance, although  there  was  a  small  amount 
of  substance. 

Dean  Manion.  Most  Americans  were  led 
to  believe  or  assumed  that  mail  service 
would  improve  under  the  new  set  up,  yet 
mall  service  seems  to  have  deteriorated. 
There  are  more  public  complaints  than  ever. 
What  happened? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal 
ol  enthusiasm  over  the  prospect  of  a  new 
and  reformed  Postal  Service.  However,  I 
think  that  Inasmuch  as  the  major  criteria 
of  the  service  had  remained  unchanged,  the 
improvements  simply  didn't  occur.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  that  initial  enthusiasm  Is  being 
looked  at  again. 

DEAN  Manion.  Wasn't  a  lot  of  that  initial 
enthusiasm  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Postal  Service  was  being  taken  out  ol  poli- 
tics? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  It  Is  out  of  politics  In 
the  sense  of  Democrat  and  Republican.  In- 
cidentally, I  am  not  sure  that  taking  It  out 
of  politics  Is  necessarily  a  good  idea.  The 
mall  service  was  much  better  when  it  was 
more  political. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  it  true  that  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  by  law  a  government  monopoly?  Many 
people  are  under  the  Impression  that  the 
Constitution  so  states. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  does  in  fact  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly. It  is.  as  economists  would  say,  statu- 
tory, as  opposed  to  any  form  of  a  natural  or 
special  monopoly.  However,  the  monopoly 
power  does  not  reside  In  the  Constitution 
but  in  a  set  of  laws  which  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Private  Express  Statutes.  The 
Constitution  Itself  shnply  mandates  the  U.S. 
Government  to  have  a  maU  service.  It  does 
not  mandate  a  monopoly,  nor  does  it  even 
imply  it. 

Dean  Manion.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Private  Express  Statutory  monopoly  system, 
are  there  any  exceptions  permitted? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  Private  Express  Statutes, 
which  confer  a  monopoly  status  on  the 
Postal  Service,  confer  that  power  on  what  is 
described  in  the  Statute  as  "letter  mall." 
Now,  the  definition  of  "letter  maU"  has  been 
left  up  to  the  Postal  Services  and  It  is  not 
further  described  in  the  Statute  as  such. 

As  far  as  the  average  person  is  concerned, 
the  monopoly  arrangements  in  the  Post  Office 
are  about  as  follows:  the  Postal  Service  has 
monopoly  control  over  what  we  think  of  as 
mall— that  is,  letters  to  and  from  private 
citizens  or  to  and  from  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions. That  monopoly  also  exists  by  statute  in 
respect  to  financial  transactions  which  go 
through  the  mail.  The  mall  also  carries,  in 
addition  to  messages  of  the  sort  Just  de- 
scribed, periodicals  and  publications,  which 
Is  second  class  mall,  that  is,  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.  There  is  no  statutory  monop- 
oly there,  although  I  understand  recently 
the  Postal  Service  has  claimed  a  kind  of 
shadow  definition  of  that  as  "letter  mail," 
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and  then  waived  the  monopoly  situation  with 
respect  to  that. 

Third  Class  mail,  which  Is  primarily  ad- 
vertising—referred   to    by    many   people    as 
"Junk  mail" — is  not  covered  in  large  measure 
by  the  monopoly,  although  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  that.  And  then  Fourth  Class 
maU,  consisting  of  packages  and  bulky  items 
without  messages  in  them,  which  does  not 
enjoy  any  monopoly  protection  at  all  under 
the  current  postal  definition  of  "letter  mail." 
Dean  Manion.  Obviously  the  results  of  the 
Postal  Service  reorganization  have  not  yet 
borne  out  the  Initial  expectations.  What  are 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  in  your  opinion? 
Automatic  cost  spiral 
Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  not  very  optimistic.  I'm 
afraid  that  it  s  going  to  be  very  much  more 
of  the  same.  Let  me  explain  that,  if  I  may. 
In  the  first  place,  for  a  large  part  of  its  m- 
come   in   business,   the   Postal   Service   is  a 
monopoly  employer.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
dealing  with  an  equally  monopolistic  union, 
and  m  the  third  place,  the  Postal  Service  is 
what  is  described  as  a  labor  Uitenslty  Indus- 
try. By  that  they  mean  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority, in  fact  some  85  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
penses of  CEirrylng  and  maintaining  the  fa- 
cilities to  carrv  the  mail,  is  made  up  of  sal- 
aries which  are  negotiated,  for  all  practical 
points  of  view,  between  a  monopolistic  em- 
ployer and  a  monopolistic  union.  This  sug- 
gests that  there  is  going  to  be,  as  there  has 
In  the  past,  very  substantial  pay  raises  every 
two  years  as  the  union  contracts  come  up 
for  negotiation.  These  costs,  in  my  opinion, 
can  only  be  passed  on  from  now  on,  at  least 
to  a  large  extent,   to  the  First  Class  mall 
users. 

Dean  Manion.  Why  should  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  be  applied  to  First 
Class  mail?  Isn't  it  the  duty  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  spread  these  costs  equitably? 
Shouldn't  all  classes  of  mail  pay  their  own 
way? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  it's  actually  the  function 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  to  see  that  costs  and  postal 
rates  are  equitably  applied  across  the  board. 
However,  there  are  certain  practical  con- 
siderations because  of  this  rather  unusual 
nature  of  the  Postal  Service  of  being  part 
monopoly  and  part  competitive. 

Let  me  run  down  through  the  four  major 
classes  In  terms  of  where  they  stand  now 
in  terms  of  their  rates  compared  to  com- 
petitive or  potentially  competitive  services. 
I'U  start  with  Fourth  Class.  For  a  long  thne 
now  Fourth  Class  has  not  enjoyed  statutory 
monopoly.  It  not  only  has  potential  com- 
petition. It  has  actxial  competition.  All  the 
bus  companies.  United  Parcel  Service  and 
many  private  carriers.  Railway  Express,  etc., 
handle  packages  In  competition  with  the 
Postal  Service.  They  provide  essentially  the 
same  type  of  service  even  though  they  may 
have  certain  additions  to  the  services  that 
are  offered  by  the  government.  What  this 
amounts  to,  from  the  point  of  view  of  rate, 
is  that  the  Postal  Service  is  already  charg- 
ing as  much  as  the  market  wUl  bear  with 
respect  to  this  competition. 

UntU  fairly  recently,  the  Postal  Service 
subsidized  Third  Class  mail.  Although  the 
cost  situation  \a  always  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Thh-d  Class  maU  rate  Is  a 
fair  one  In  terms  of  absorbing  costs  from 
the  Postal  Service.  However,  It  Is  also  at  a 
point  at  which  competition  from  the  out- 
side not  only  can  but  does  in  fact  exist.  So 
here  again  the  Postal  Service  Is  up  against 
the  problem  of  market  competition. 

Now,  on  Second  Class,  periodicals,  which 
Is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's revenue,  they  are  not  yet  at  the  market 
point,  that  Is,  they  are  not  at  a  rate  which 
wUl  clear  the  market  in  terms  ol  competi- 
tion. However,  they  are  getting  closer  to  that 
and  there  have  been  rather  whopping  per- 
cca^ge  increases  in  Second  Class  rates  in 
recent  years. 
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What  this  amounts  to  Is  that  rate  In- 
creases above  the  market  for  Second,  Third 
or  Fourth  Class  mall  will  do  the  Postal 
Service  no  good  In  terms  of  increasing  vol- 
ume or  increasuig  revenue.  As  a  result  of 
this,  you  are  up  against  the  ceUing  ol  a 
market  in  everything  but  First  Class  mail. 
Tiierefore,  any  increase  in  costs  are  going  to 
have  to  be  borne,  or  at  least  the  vast  ma- 
Joritv  increase  in  cost  wUl  have  to  be  borne 
by  First  Class  mt.il.  In  my  opinion. 

Dean  Manion.  What  about  the  pleas  from 
the  publUhing  industry  to  the  effect  that 
manv  magazines  and  periodicals  will  be 
forced  to  cease  publication  because  they 
and  or  their  subscribers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
further  postal  increases? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Of  course,  I  am  a  very  firm  be- 
liever in  the  free  market  and  I  think  that 
as  a  genera!  proposition  11  a  business  or  serv- 
ice oriented  organization  docs  not  sufficient- 
ly apneal  to  the  public  to  make  money  or 
break' even  at  a  fair  price,  that  simply  means 
that  the  public  doesn't  want  their  product. 
Tl'.erefore.  I  think  that  this  is  the  classical 
argument  for  subsidy  v.hich  we  hear  from 
too  manv  area,s  of  the  country  all  the  time. 
It  is  simply  another  aspect  of  somebcC.y 
making  a  decision  for  the  market  rather 
than  letting  the  people  make  the  declsicr^ 
for  themselves. 

Dean  Manion.  You  Indicate  that  First  Cass 
rates  arc  going  to  go  up  and  up.  "What  about 
all  of  the  glowing  predictions  we  read  about 
automation?  We  are  told  that  it  will  relieve 
labor  costs  and  save  time.  What  are  the 
chances  for  a  more  efficient  service  from  thjs 
direction? 

Constant  cost  pressure 
T>:r  Ryan.  I'm  afraid  the  chances  for  better 
strvice  are  very  little  better  than  the  chances 
for  lowered  cost.  One  of  the  problems  which 
the  Postal  Service  faces  In  terms  of  this  pres- 
sure for  Increased  costs  and  prices  on  First 
Class  mail  Ls  that  It's  almost  impossible  to 
even  hold  down  costs  to  the  extent  that  th°y 
are  being  held  down  now  without  limiting 
services.  In  fact,  you  see  a  limiting  of  services 
going  on  in  the  Postal  Service  aU  the  time. 
One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  is  that 
as  the  cost  pressure  increases,  they  may  get 
into  services  which  really  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  customers.  As  far  as  regu- 
larity m  the  maU  service,  delivery  in  the  mall 
service  Is  concerned,  I  see  no  particular  im- 
provement available  there.  I'm  afraid  that 
automation  is  something  which  the  Postal 
Service  t.alks  a  lot  about  but  has  not  found 
a  practical  way  to  Implement  It. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  there  any  solution  at  all. 
In  your  opinion?  Are  we  faced  with  an  end- 
less succession  of  rate  Increases  and  dete- 
riorating service? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
solution  as  far  as  both  the  Postal  Service 
and  the  users  of  the  mall  are  concerned,  and 
that  is  the  repeal  of  those  portions  of  the 
Private  Express  Statutes  which  confer  the 
monopoly  status  on  the  Postal  Service.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  to  let  free  enterprise 
competition  pick  up  that  portion  of  what  is 
now  the  Postal  Service's  monopoly  business, 
which  the  Postal  Service  simply  can't  handle 
in  accordance  with  the  customer's  desires 
and  requirements.  I  say  that  this  would  be  as 
good  for  the  Postal  Service  as  It  would  be  for 
the  users,  because  i;  is  my  clear-cut  opinion 
that  the  Postal  Service,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities,  is  giving  all  of  the  Indications 
of  a  business  which  U  operating  under  a 
massive  overload. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  get 
rather  good  maU  delivery  from  a  metropoli- 
tan area  one  day  and  very  poor  maU  service 
at  some  other  date.  There  Is  no  consistency, 
there  is  no  consistent  fiow  arrangement  or 
flow  pattern  to  the  malls.  This,  I  thUik,  would 
be  automatically  corrected  over  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  with  competition. 
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I  think  there  are  several  other  advantages. 
First  of  all,  It  Is  not  the  nature  of  a  monopoly 
to  tailor  services  to  customer  requirements. 
It  18  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  to  force  re- 
quirements on  customers  In  accordance  with 
the  services  which  they  want  to  give.  Free 
enterprise  would  Introduce  a  variety  of  new 
services  which  would  succeed  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  how  the  public  received  them  and 
how  they  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  their 
coht.  There  would  be  new  technology,  new 
techniques  in  message  transmission. 

One  of  the  bad  effects  of  monopoly  and 
regulatory  activity  is  the  stifling  effect  which 
It  has  on  technological  Innovation,  and  this 
Is  certainly  true  as  can  be  seen  by  the  labor 
Intensity  nature  of  the  Postal  Service  today, 
and  the  fftct  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  will 
be  alniost  as  much  oX  that  labor  intensity  In 
the  near  future. 

Dean  Manion.  If  the  monopoly  were  eased, 
wouldn't  it  be  possible  that  some  free  enter- 
prisers would  move  in  and  skim  off  the  Uicra- 
tive  aspects  of  mall  handling — say  large  vol- 
ume service  in  high  density  areas — and  there- 
by leave  the  Postal  Service  and  the  taxpayers 
stuck  with  higher  costs  in  order  to  provide 
service  in  other  areas? 

Ml*.  Ryan.  I  think  that's  probably  exactly 
what  would  happen.  Of  course,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  you  want  to  occur  In  the  market- 
place. That  is,  the  high  cost  user  should  pay 
the  cost  of  the  requirements  of  their  service 
and  those  wlio  ojierate  In  such  a  way  as  to 
hold  costs  down  for  their  supplier  of  serv- 
ice, hi  this  Instance,  should  reap  the  bene- 
flt.s.  In  fact,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  In 
the  section  of  the  Statute  which  talks  about 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  gives  a  direc- 
tion, a  mandate,  that  the  Postal  Rat«  Com- 
mission in  Its  decisions  avoid  undue  dis- 
crimination. What  the  Poftal  Service  and 
other  monopolists  refer  to  as  skimming  is 
simply  an  Institutionalized  form  of  undue 
discrimination.  I  think  we  would  have  differ- 
ent rates  for  different  services  and  the  peo- 
ple would  Judge  these  according  to  their 
needs  and  requirements. 

Dean  Manion.  You  think  then  that  a  prac- 
tical solution  would  be  to  have  Congress  take 
away  the  "letter  mall"  monopoly  from  the 
Postal  Service?  Is  there  any  action  in  prospect 
In  this  respect? 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  think,  not  only  is  It  practical, 
it  is  absolutely  mandatory  if  we  are  going  to 
improve  mail  service  for  the  people  who  use 
it.  Congressman  Philip  Crane,  of  Illinois,  has 
a  bill  in  Congress  now — H.R.  433,  which  in 
fact  Is  for  the  express  and  only  purpose  of 
repealing  that  portion  of  the  Private  Express 
Statutes  which  confers  the  monopoly  on  the 
Postal  Service.  I  think  there  Is  more  support 
for  this  legislation  than  most  people  realize 
and  with  a  little  encouragement  I  do  believe 
that  Ifs  possible  that  the  law  could  be 
passed. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you,  John  Ryan,  of 
Indianapolis,  former  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  for  this  frank  and 
helpful  explanation  of  our  so-called  First 
Class  mall  monopoly  now  held  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

My  friends,  remember  that  the  Crane  bill- 
House  Resolution  No.  433  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  compete  with  the  existing  Pos- 
tal Service  monopoly — a  competition  that  is 
certain  to  offer  the  public  1>etter  service  at  a 
lower  price. 


UNEMPLOYMENT— HELP  IS  ON  THE 
WAY 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
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late  the  conferees  on  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  on  their  decision  to 
retain  the  Senate  provision  which  added 
$65  million  for  unemployment  insurance 
and  $18.5  miUion  for  employment  serv- 
ices. The  steadily  increasing  rate  of  un- 
employment places  a  heavier  burden  on 
the  State  employment  offices.  Chrysler's 
shutdown  of  its  plant  in  Newark,  Del.,  Is 
a  prime  example  in  my  home  State.  I 
cannot  overstate  the  importance  of  this 
conference  provision  as  inflation  and  un- 
employment continue  to  take  their  toll 
throughout  the  Nation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  .support  thii  conference  report. 


HEADS  THEY  WIN:  TAILS  WE  LOSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  President  Ford 
is  free-wheeling  down  the  same  yellow 
brick  road  as  his  predecessors  when  It 
comes  to  dealing  with  foreign  powers.  He 
plans  on  using  foreign  aid  giveaway  pro- 
grams, regardless  of  the  cost  or  effect  on 
the  American  people,  to  shore  up  creaky 
foreign  policy  programs,  regardless  of 
their  worth. 

In  short.  President  Ford  is  playing  the 
same  game  which  calls  for;  "Heads  they 
win;  Tails,  we  lose!". 

Last  September,  after  telling  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  to  tighten  their  belts,  make 
sacrifices,  endure  food  shortages  and 
high  prices  because  of  economic  up- 
heavals at  home,  the  President  went  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  What  message 
did  he  give  that  organization,  which  has 
grown  bloated  and  arrogant  on  American 
generosity  and  tax  dollars? 

Did  the  President  preach  the  same 
gaspel  of  self-sacrifice  to  them?  Surpiis- 
ingly.  no.  Instead,  he  told  them  that  the 
United  States  would  "substantially  In- 
crease" aid,  including  food,  to  other 
nations. 

The  American  consumer  now  realizes 
that  his  belt-tightening  was  not  to 
remedy  our  serious  domestic  economic 
predicament,  but  instead  to  expand  om- 
notorious  foreign  aid  give-aways. 

Now,  President  Ford  has  gone  to  Japan 
and  blissfully  told  Japanese  officials  not 
to  worry  about  shortages;  that  the 
United  States  will  "continue  to  be  the 
suppliers  of  the  goods  you  need." 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the 
President  continued: 

If  shortages  occur,  we  will  take  special  ac- 
count of  the  needs  of  our  traditional  part- 
ners. We  will  not  compete  with  our  friends 
for  their  markets  or  their  resources.  We 
want  to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
that  if  Congress  sliould  accept  this  line 
of  thinking,  the  American  people  will  end 
up  working  "for"  and  not  "with"  such 
friends.  I  know  of  no  such  commitment 
or  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
or  anyone  else  not  to  compete  for  our 
markets  or  our  resources.  On  the  con- 
trary, until  its  own  recent  economic  re- 
versals, Japan  was  embarked  on  a  world- 
wide bujing  spree  for  any  market,  any 
resource,  including  ours.  And.  we  have 
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seen  in  recent  years  a  growing  desire,  al- 
most an  obsession,  on  the  part  of  some 
to  buy  up  American  markets,  resources, 
industries,  and  businesses. 

But,  what  did  President  Ford  receive 
from  Japan  in  return  for  his  most  gen- 
erous offer  to  continue  to  furnish  it  a 
"stable  supply"  of  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains,  90  percent  of  which  they  get 
from  us? 

He  received,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, a  hint,  a  mere  hint,  the  Japanese 
might  relax  their  all-out  ban  on  imports 
of  American  beef — and  two  photographs 
from  the  Emperor.  The  Japanese  "con- 
cession" is  most  interesting,  coming  as  it 
does  at  a  time  American  cattlemen  are 
forced  to  slaughter  their  livestock  be- 
cause shortages  of  feed  grain  have  raised 
the  price  so  high  they  cannot  afford  to 
feed  their  calves. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
our  excessive  exports  of  feed  grain  and 
soybeans  drove  up  the  price  to  the  Amer- 
ican cattleman  which  in  turn  was  re- 
flected in  the  inci-eased  price  paid  by  the 
American  consumer. 

What  type  of  concession  is  it  for  Japan 
to  relax  its  ban  on  American  beef,  when 
our  supply  of  beef  is  dwindling?  Japa- 
nese imports  would  only  serve  to  make 
the  available  supply  of  beef  even  more 
costly  to  the  American  consumer. 

In  view  of  the  resignation  of  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka,  what  is  the  future  of 
these  "concessions?  ' 

I  submit  that  they  are  so  innocuous, 
we  lose  in  any  case.  But  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  that  the  Japanese  will  in- 
sist on  our  Uving  up  to  our  commitment. 
So,  as  I  said  earlier,  "Heads,  tliey  win; 
Tails,  we  lose." 


GEN.  GEORGE  BROWN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Gen. 
George  Brown  recently  shared  his  anti- 
Semitic  views  with  a  Duke  University 
audience,  he  was,  I  hope,  making  some  of 
his  last  public  utterances  while  serving 
in  an  ofKcial  capacity.  A  man  of  such 
singularly  poor  judgment  should  be  re- 
moved without  delay  from  responsibili- 
ties that  affect  all  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
world  community  as  well. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  In  1974 
anyone,  let  alone  Chahman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  could  harbor  and  freely  aii*  such 
prejudice  and  misinformation.  General 
Bi'own's  preconceived  notions  about 
"Jewish  money"  and  Jewish  dominance 
of  tanking  and  the  newspaper  business 
were  more  than  "ill  advised  and  poorly 
handled."  as  the  White  House  termed 
them.  Mostly,  they  were  blatantly  false, 
as  banking  in  particular  remains  one 
profession  still  largely  inaccessible  to 
Jews  following  a  decades-old  tradition  of 
exclusion. 

It  is  my  intention  to  see  that  the  gen- 
oi-al  and  his  opinions  are  retired.  Each 
day  he  continues  to  occupy  a  position  of 
influence  ovor  millions  of  service  men 
and  women  with  public  trust  Is  an  addi- 
tional day  of  Insult  and  Injm'y  to  us  all. 
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GROWTH,  STATES  RIGHTS.  AND 
THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  November  25,  1974 
Mr     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  tlie  growing  areas  of  so- 
cial conflict  is  that  between  people  who 
wish  to  preserve  a  way  of  life,  or  estab- 
lish a  new  lifestyle,  and  people  who  wish 
to  continue  the  exponential  growth  In 
the  production  and  use  of  material  goods. 
This  conflict  is  particularly  prominent 
in  the  area  of  Federal  oil.  gas,  and  coal 
leases  The  ramifications  of  massive  de- 
velopments hi  offshore  oil  or  Western 
coal  have  only  begun  to  be  explored.  The 
reKions  that  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
seriously    impacted    have    been    urging 
caution,  and  they  have  asked  for  a  more 
thorough  assessment  of  the  energy  de- 
velopment proposals.  This  is  an  eminent- 
u-  reasonable  request.  Unfortunately,  uie 
Ford  administration   does   not    appear 
\i'illing  to  concur  with  this  suggestion. 
Because  of  this.  States  may  be  forced  to 
reassert  their  own  rights  and  prevent 
premature  Federal  action. 

The  Washington  Post  colunamst  David 
Broder  wrote  about  this  subject  in  his 
November  11  colvunn.  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Recohd  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

In  that  article.  Mr.  Broder  raises  the 
question  of  whether  States  rights  is  a 
liberal  or  a  conservative  issue.  The  Gov- 
ernor-elect of  Colorado,  who  has  been 
opposing  Federal  policies,  responded  that 
he  would  like  to  see  a  new  motto  carved 
m  stone  in  Washington.  That  motto 
would  be,  "Beware  of  policies  f  PPropnate 
to  the  past  but  dangerous  to  the  future. 
This  statement  sums  up  the  new  mood  in 
Uiis  country.  Old  labels  and  old  policies 
aie  inappropriate  to  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  future,  and  Uie  sooner 
Uie  media  and  Uie  political  pundits  real- 
ize this,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  people  to 
deal  wth  the  real  Issues  of  the  day. 

On  the  speciflc  pohit  of  using  States 
rights  to  preserve  ennrorunental  stand- 
ards, I  would  like  to  mention  niy  own 
contribution  to  this  field,  H.R.  16223. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  16223  is  as  foUows. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

SECTION  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
direct  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
precluding  or  denying  to  any  State  or  Po/"; 
ical  subdiMsion  thereof  the  right  to /^opt  or 
enforce  any  standard,  requirement,  llnilta- 
tion,  or  other  restriction,  with  respect  to 
major  governmental  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  l^""^«^^,f  1*!°^; 
mem.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
insure  that  compUance  with  ^fV /^^^f.^T^: 
requirement,    limitation,    or    oth«    restrlc 

tlon  of  any  State  or  Pol"l^»\,^^'?*il'f!°,d 
thereof  with  respect  to  such  actions  should 
not  relieve  any  person  of  the  obligation  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  Fedejal 
law  o^  regulation  or  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  such  law. 

This  legislation  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  law  wiU  always 
represent  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor   of    envlroiunental    protection,    and 
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some  areas  wUl  require,  or  be  willing  to 
demand  higher  standards.  We  should 
welcome,  not  oppose,  efforts  by  locai 
jurisdictions  to  improve  their  ovna  qual- 
ity of  Ufe.  ,.  -  ,  ,,„„.,. 
Tlie  Washington  Post  article  follows. 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  24.  1974] 

A  BEGIONAl.  ALLIANCE  IN  TITC  WEST 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
HILTON  HEAD,  S.C.-A  breakfast  meeting  on 
the  final  morning  of  the  Democratic  Gover- 
nors' Conference  here  last  week  brought  Into 
view  a  new  issue  and  a  new  alignment  in 
American  politics-one  which  may  cause  yet 
another  redefinition  of  tradiUonal  Uberal 
and  "conservative"  positions. 

Several  of  the  newly  elected  Democratic 
governors  of  Rocky  Mountain  states  met  with 
Montana  Gov.  Tom  Judge  (D)  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  a  regional  organization  on  re- 
source development. 

While  nothing  more  was  accomplished  at 
the  first  session  than  an  agreement  to  pool 
some  federal-aid  funds  and  set  up  a  staff  to 
prepare  an  agenda  for  '"rther  meetmgs^ 
Judges  goal  is  the  creation  within  four 
months  of  a  regional  alliance  to  control  en- 
ergy  and  resource  development  In  the  West. 
•We've  got  to  organize,"  he  said,  "or  the 
Eastern  banks  and  corporations  helped  by 
the  Ford  admUiistratlon,  wUl  pick  us  off  one 

^^'whlt  makes  this  alliance  politically  prac- 
tical is  the  conversion  of  the  mountain  West 
m  this  months  elections,  toto  a  Democratic 
territory.  It  will  be  governed  by  ^^len  who  are 
pledged",  Ui  one  way  or  another,  to  a  go 
slow-  policy  on  the  exploitation  of  the  re- 
gU.n-s  enoruious  coal,  oil  shale  and  mUieral 
resources.  _  „  _,_x 

Judee  was  elected  two  years  ago  on  a  plat- 
form pledging  tight  controls  on  strip  mUiUig 
n  "astmf  Mlntlna  and  a  three -year  mora- 
torium on  water  diversion  for  Industrial  Ubes 
from  the  Yellowstone  River. 

T  was  in  a  pretty  lonely  POj-^^^^^^^.  °^* 
there,"  he  said,  "but  now  I've  got  allies^ 
judge  fotmd  ready  agreement  to  his  regional 
approach  from  the  newly  elected  I>««?«?«^ 
governors  of  Colorado,  New  ^^^^°^^^J^^^ 
ming— Dick  Lamm.  Jerry  Apodaca  and  Ed 
Mersclilcr 

With  potential  help  from  carry-over  Demo- 
cratic governors  Cecil  Andrus  of  Idaho.  Ar- 
thu  L^  of  North  Dakota  and  Calvin  Ramp - 
ton  of  Utah-who  missed  the  organizing 
legion  here-Judgc  sees  a  balance  to  as- 
mble  a'politicaf  block  strong  enough  to 
resist   solutions   to   the   energy   crlsla     that 

mean  plowing  and  Pl«'i<»«^»"g  ""i" ^***!'-  „-.- 
Colorado's  governor -elect  Lamm,  a  na 
tloually  known  euvlromnentalist  who  ^st 
won  fame  for  his  successftil  efforts  to  keep 
the  1976  winter  Olympics  out  of  Colorado 
put  the  position  of  the  westerners  In  blunt 

'''^'e  have  only  3  per  cent  of  the  PoP^latlon 
m  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  he  said,  but 
we  have  49  per  cent  ol  the  resources  and^ 
per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  XJnitea 
States  Senate.  .  ».  j ,. 

••Our  position  is  ea^sUy  misinterpreted, 
Lamm  saw.  "We  belong  to  the  Unl^d  Stat^ 
and  we're  proud  of  it.  We're  not  blue-eyed 
Arabs  trvlng  to  hold  up  this  country, 
""'■^ut  we-fe  sayhig  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  happen  to  colonles-whether 
they  are  Colorado  or  the  Congo-lf  there  is 
not  some  assertlvenesc  on  the  part  of  theh- 
leaders.  And  we  are  not  going  to  be  coloured. 

•we  have  seen  what's  happened  to  Ken- 
tuckv  and  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  and 
other  states  that  have  been  the  nation's  coal 
bin  and  we're  not  going  to  let  that  happen 
to  us,"  Lamm  said. 

The  westerners  say  their  position  Is  not 

one  of  "locking  up'  ^^"^  ^J'^J^^l^I^l 
while  the  nation  suffers.  Rather,  In  J«<»ge  s 
phrase,  "If  we  are  going  to  produce.  It  s  go- 
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ing  to  be  on  our  terms— not  on  terms  some- 
bodv  else  dictates."  ^  ^v,     . 

In  their  determination  to  protect  the  so- 
cial balance  and  special  character  of  their 
states,  in  their  wlUingness  to  form  a  regional 
political  movement  and  to  use  the  dispro- 
portionate power  low-population  states  en- 
loy  in  the  Senate,  the  new  Democratic  lead- 
ers of  the  West  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
the  Southern  Democrats  of  previous  genera- 

Wlien  Lamm  was  asked  If  this  fight  repre- 
sents the  states  right  battle  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s  he  said:  ••You  bet  it  does,  but  I  h&te  to 
use  that  term.  My  first  government  Job  was 
In  the  clvU  right*  field,  and  I  know  the  con- 
notations of 'states  rights.' -  ,^,.,      ^ 

Lamm  continued:  "The  motto  Id  lUce  to 
8e»  carved  In  stone  on  the  Capitol  Is  'Beware 
of  policies  appropriate  to  the  past  but  dan- 
gerous to  the  future.' 

"The  federal  government  had  to  inter- 
vene in  the  states  in  decades  past,  not  only 
to  guarantee  clvU  rights  for  their  citizens 
but  to  provide  services  the  states  were  in- 
capable of  providing.  Now  there  is  a  new 
breed  of  legislators  and  governors  and  the 
case  for  federal  Intervention  Is  far  weaker. 

The  Irony,  of  course.  Is  that  "states 
Tighter  ••Lamm  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  most  liberal  of  the  new  Democratic  gov- 
ernors. .^  .         , 

The  new  "states  rights"  doctrine  he 
espouses,  coming  from  an  environmentalist 
who  Is  the  enemv  of  the  International  energy 
corporations.  Is  likely  to  be  as  appealing  to 
"liberals"  across  the  country  as  the  old 
"states  rights"  doctrine  of  the  Southern 
Claghorns  was  repugnant.  But  the  Issue  Is 
no  less  divisive  m  Its  new  form. 


DOLE  SOFTENS  INDUSTRIES.  SAYS 
FTC  HEAD 


HON. 


ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

C'l     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 
Mr  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Mr  Lewis  A.  Engman,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  confinned 
what  many  of  us  have  been  asserting  for 
a  long  time— that  Government  regula- 
tion of  industr>-  stifles  competition  effi- 
ciency, and  keeps  prices  up,  not  down. 
So  those  Members  of  Congress  who  feel 
that  more  regulation  of  industry  is  the 
answer  to  our  current  economic  prob- 
lem—as well  as  the  energy  shortage  in 
particular-had  better  take  anpt^" 
look.  The  article  from  the  Daily  Tnbmie 
of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  of  October  8,  1974, 
follows: 

DOLE   SOITEKS   iNDtrSTRirS.    S.^VS   FTC   HFAD 

DETRorr.-rederal  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  Lewis  A.  Engman  saysmajor  In- 
dustries have  grown  soft  under  Federal  pro- 
tection, leading   to  higher  prices  for  con- 

^"^lost  regulated  industries  have  become 
Federal  protectorates,  living  in  the  cozy 
world  of  cost-plus,  safely  protected  from  the 
ugly  specter  of  competition,  efficiency  and 
innovation,"  he  said.  n,^^^^ 

-our  airlines,  our  truckers,  our  railroads, 
our  electronic  media  and  coimtless  others 
are  on  the  dole.  We  get  Irate  about  welfare 
fraud.  But  our  complex  systems  of  hidden 
regulatory  subsidies  make  welfare  fraud 
look  like  petty  larceny."  „wn„iH  ,«- 

Engman  said  the  Government^ouldre- 
duce^e  extent  of  regulation  to  f^«  ?°*P; 
petition   in   regulated   Industries,   which   he 
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said  produce  about  10  per  cent  of  everyt?:»lng 
made  and  sold  in  the  nation. 

His  remarks  were  delivered  Monday  at  s 
conference  attended  by  about  300  members  of 
the  Financial  Analysts  Federation. 

"Much  of  today's  regrulatory  machinery 
does  little  more  than  shelter  producers  from 
the  normal  competitive  consequences  of  las- 
situde and  Inefllclency,"  Engman  said.  "The 
consumer,  for  whatever  presumed  abuse  he 
is  being  spared,  is  paying  plenty  in  the  form 
of  government-sanctioned  price  fixing." 

He  singled  out  for  specific  criticism  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  regulates  air- 
line routes  and  rates,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  oversees  rail- 
roads and  trucking. 

The  CAB  exercises  such  tight  control  over 
airline  rates  and  routes  that  "for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  there  is  no  competition  at  all." 
Engman  said,  noting  that  the  only  area  left 
for  competition  is  In  the  services  provided 
passengers. 

"That  is  why  the  average  airline  commer- 
cial looks  like  an  ad  for  a  combination 
bawdy  house  and  dinner  theater,"  he  said. 
Engman  said  Trana  World,  Western  and 
United  airlines  were  forced  to  cut  rates  for 
their  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles  flights  after 
Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  an  Intrastate  car- 
rier free  of  CAB  regulations,  established 
much  lower  rates. 

"I  would  find  It  hard  to  Imagine  a  more 
obvloua  instance  of  prices  being  pushed  up 
by  regulation  than  the  case  of  the  airlines," 
Engman  said. 

Engman  said  the  ICC  restricts  new  truck- 
ing firms  from  entering  the  market  and  sel- 
dom investigates  rates  charged  by  existing 
firms. 

Engman  said  there  are  some  private  esti- 
mates indicating  that  regulatory  policies  in 
the    transportation    industry    may    cost    the 
consumer  more  than  $16  billion  a  year. 
"Each  and  every  regulation  or  regulatory 
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der  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives         Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  asslst- 
of    the    United    States   Information   Agency     ance;  v.ith  best  wishes  and  personal  reeards 


(USIA)  In  the  various  countries  which  I  vis 
Ited.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  was  very 
much  Impressed  by  the  dedication  of  these 
representatives  to  their  work  and  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  in  which  they  ap- 
proached their  Jobs.  In  fact,  their  enthusi- 
asm was  infectious  and  made  me  all  the 
more  willing  to  exert  extra  effort  to  be  ac- 
commodating. 

I  have  very  seldom  witnessed  an  organiza- 
tion of  so  very  highly  qualified,  conscien- 
tious, and  loyal  employees.  To  be  quite 
frank,  I  was  overwhelmed,  not  only  by  the 
personnel  but  by  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work.  I  returned  from  my  tour  with  a 
greater  lova  for  my  country  nnd  assiarance 
that  the  work  of  the  USIA  is  having  a  sig- 
nificant positive  Impact  en  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
thoughts  conveyed  in  this  letter  will  make 
you  more  interested  in  supporting  USIA  and 
its  programs.  I  frankly  know  of  very  few  ave- 
nues in  which  our  dollars  could  be  so  effec- 
tively spent. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Bernard  J.  Bifnvenu, 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of     Management     and     Administrative 
Studies. 


ACTION  TO  HALT  SUGAR  PRICE 
INCREASES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 


Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bnx  YotJNG, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  C.  W.  Bm, 

Young 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
this  Council  Is  holding  hearings  on  a  problem 
which  Is  of  central  concern  to  all  American 
consumers — the  shocking  and  exorbitant  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  sugar.  As  we  all  know, 
in  Just  over  a  year  the  average  retail  price 
of  a  five.pojnd  bag  of  granulated  sugar  has 
jumped  from  around  80?  to  $3  or  more.  This 
constitutes  an  almost  400  percent  increase 
within  a  year! 

Needless  to  say,  this  400  percent  Increase 
has  made  its  inflationary  effect  felt  on  the 
prices  of  a  wide  range  of  foods  utilizing  sugar 
as  a  basic  ingredient.  Small  bakers  are  being 
forced  to  the  wall  because  they  literally  can- 
not afford  the  Ingredients  for  their  product*. 
Candy,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  pastries,  bread, 
canned  goods — practically  all  of  these  proc- 
essed foods  have  Jumped  In  price  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  sugar. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of 
Americans  living  on  low  and  fixed  Incomes 
cannot  survive  these  increased  prices  of  basic 
food  commodities.  Sugar,  beans,  rice,  flour, 
milk,  meat — the  basic  necessities  of  life,  the 
cheapest  foods  available — even  these  are  no 
longer  affordable  by  retirees  with  limited 
pensions.  Stories  of  older  Americans  dying 
of  malnutrition  are  becoming  all  too  familiar, 
a  shocking  commentary  on  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world. 

We  have  been  given  a  multitude  of  ex- 
planations as  to  why  sugar  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed. We  are  told  that  worldwide  demand 


„ Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,     is  outstripping  production,  especially  In  the 

policy  that  contributes  to  inflation"  should     the  White  House  Council  on  Wage  and     ^»^e  of  poor  harvests  during  1974.  But  we 


be  re-examined  to  make  sure  than  the  trade 
off  between  costs  and  benefits  which  presum- 
ably brought  about  Ite  institution,  is  still 
talid,"  he  said. 


Price  Stability  began  a  series  of  hearings    •*''*  *'^  ^^^  °^  substantial  speculation  in 
yesterday  to  investigate  the  exorbitant    ^"^*''  ^"^"'■es.  of  panic  buying  which  forces 

prices  higher,  and  of  oil-rich  nations  buying 
more  than  double  their  needs  to  push  prices 
even  higher.  The  latest  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment   statistics    indicate    that    this    year's 
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increases  in  sugar  prices  over  the  past 
year.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  retail  price 
of  a  5-pound  bag  of  sugar  has  climbed 
some  400  percent  in  a  year,  and  these 
prices  continue  to  rise.  The  Council  is 
directing  its  efforts  to  determine  the  un 


world  sugar  crop  will  reach  81.1  million  tons. 
barely  above  current  consumption  estimates 
of  81  million  tons.  Clearly,  the  competition 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has,  un- 
fortunately, become  an  unusual  occur- 
rence to  receive  favorable  comments 
from  constituents  concerning  Govern- 
ment programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  I  received  con- 
cerning the  responsible  work  of  the 
USIA.  I  feel  these  comments  are  note- 


derlying    causes    for    such    inflationary  ^°^  available  sugar  win  keep  prices  well  be- 

pricing,  and  hopes  to  make  recommen-  ^°'^'^  *^®  "^'^'^  °^  "°^*  Americans  for  some 

?nS  ^°'"  ^'^"^*"«^  *^^  situation  under  "Sender  the  aegis  of  the  outmoded  Sugar 

coniroi.                      ^     .  ,  Act,  U.S.  sugar  production  has  been  onlv  half 

I  have  today  submitted  testimony  on  of  our  domestic  needs  for  some  time"  now. 

this  important  subject  to  the  Council's  The  Congre.ss  has  allowed  the  Sugar  Act  to 

Director,   Mr.   Albert  Rees.   For  the  In-  expire,  and  farmers  may  now  grow  as  much 

formation  of  my  colleagues,  following  is  ^"Far  beets  and  sugar  cane  as  they  wish:  the 

my  letter  to  Mr.  Rees  and  my  testimony  "^a^ket  will  certainly  support  such  produc- 
before  the  Council : 


House  of  RepnE'iFNTATivEs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  26,  1974. 
Mr.  Albert  Rexs, 

Director,  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, the  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Rees:  On  behalf  of  my  constit- 
uents of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 


tion.  But  it  will  take  a  year  or  two  for  the 
Impact  of  this  new  production  to  make  it- 
self felt  on  sugar  prices.  America  can  and 
will  meet  her  own  needs  for  sugar  with 
domestic  production — a  sort  of  "I^oject  In- 
dependence" In  this  agricultural  area— and 
an  Important  one. 

Until  we  reach  this  goal  of  domestic  self- 
sufficiency,  however,  strong  measures  must 


worthy,  as  I  have  also  found  the  same  to     Florida,  may  I  express  my  gratitude  for  the     be  undertaken  to  brine  suear  nrlces  under 
be  true  With  the  USIA.  ■^ ;.-«»—.- ^ .. .    . 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Bienvenu's 
letter  to  be  inserted  in  the  Recohd  at 
this  point: 


Universfty      of      Southwestern 
Louisiana, 

Lafayette,  La.,  October  18,  1974. 
Congressman  John  Breaux, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  John:   I  recently  completed  a  tour 


Coxincil's  efforts  to  investigate  the  skyrocket- 
ing prices  of  sugar.  Many  residents  of  the 
Sixth  District  are  older  Americans  trying  to 
live  within  fixed  Incomes,  such  as  Social 
Security  and  Veterans  pensions,  and  the  cur- 
rent inflation  in  food  prices  hits  hardest  at 
such  individuals. 


control  and  back  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son. While  I  am  certainly  no  expert  In  this 
area,  certain  remedies  Immediately  suggest 
thtmselvcs. 

1.   Stop   the  speculation   which   drives  up 
prices.   Tlie   Congress   has   just   created   the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  a 
Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  my  testimony     regulatory  body  designed  to  prevent  just  such 
on  this  problem,  which  I  would  appreciate     wUd  speculation  as  drives  up  the  prices  of 
being  included  in  your  official  hearing  record,     our  basic  food   commodities.  The  first  task 
In   addition,   I   would   appreciate   being   In-     of  this  new  agency  should  be  a  close  monitor- 
formed  of  the  Council's  findings  and  recom-     Ing   of   trading   in   domcFtlc   sugar   futures, 


M  ^  «?h«r7^  -T.™    A^!,  l^        "^     Madagascar     mendations  on  the  problem  of  sugar  prices,     and    coordination    with    the   Department   of 


as  a  Short  Term  American  Grantee  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment. 

The  lectures,   seminars,   conferences,   and 
other  work  to  which  I  was  assigned  came  un- 


Piease  be  assured  that  I  stand  ready  to  do  Agriculture    and    the    Department   of   Com- 
everythlng  possible  to  help  cope  with  this  merce  to  prevent  any  exports  so  long  as  do- 
problem,  and  hc^e  you  will  not  hesitate  to  mestic  demand  remains  unfilled. 
call    on   me    if   Congressional    action    is   re-  2.  Place  an  immediate  embargo  on  all  sugar 
quired.  exports.  The  Export  Administration  Act  em- 
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nowers  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  place 
an  embargo  on  any  product  or  commodity 
then  two  conditions  prevaU:  (1)  domestic 
S»ge:  'ind  (2)  excessive  and  li^"°'f^ 
g°  ij^  demand.  Both  of  these  conditions 
clearly  prevail,  and  an  embargo  should  be 

T^^'^g-tand'lng  uncertainties  about 
the  safety  of  sugar  substitutes  shoiUd  be 
J^ved  once  and  for  all  by  the  Food  and 
^e  Administration.  First  cyclamates  were 
^wved  from  the  maiket,  due  to  suspicion 
mat  they  caused  cancer.  SlmUar  doubts  are 
now  being  cast  upon  saccharin,  and  a  new 
and  povTerful  and  taexpenslve  artlficUl 
sweetener  Is  the  subject  of  similar  allega- 
t^ns  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe,  with 
he  scientific  manpower  and  technology 
avaUable  to  this  great  Nation,  that  we  ciui- 
not  come  up  with  an  inexpeuslve  and  safe 
artiflclal  sweetener  which  can  take  the  p  ace 
of  sugar  in  many  processed  foods.  Many  older 
Scans  are  on'speclal  diet*  which  requ^e 
such  substitutes,  yet  they  too  are  subjected 
to  uncertainty  and  rising  costs. 

Sugar  substitutes  are  cheaper,  and  Ui  man> 
cases  healthier  than  sugar.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  resolve  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding them  once  and  for  all.  and  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  make  the  maximum 
oSsslble  utilization  of  these  substitutes  in 
^cesed  foods.  In  order  to  reduce  prices. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few  of  my 
own  thoug'hts  on  this  critical  problem.  Ideas 
oertalnlng  to  actions  on  the  domestic  front. 
T^e  world  sugar  market,  sx.bject  to  Intense 
bidding  and  competition,  Is  less  anienable 
to  our  control.  But  I  would  like  to  Polnt  out 
that  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  14561,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  "barter"  our  for- 
eign assistance  in  exchange  for  strategic  or 
critical  raw  materials,  rather  than  continu- 
ously giving  our  aid  and  then  paying  through 
the  nose  for  commodities  we  must  have. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  bill  and 
I  sugeest  that  we  have  before  us  now  a  situa- 
tion to  which  this  authority  would  be  very 
useful  indeed.  . 

The  United  States  provides  foreign  assist- 
ance to  many  sugar-productog  countries  and 
under  my  bill,  could  require  shipments  of 
sugar  in  exchange  for  this  aid.  The  Philip- 
pines for  example,  receives  substantial  U.S. 
economic  and  military  aid.  Yet  that  nation 
has  Just  contracted  to  sell  400,000  tons  of 
its  sugar  crop  to  the  Soviet  Union,  an  action 
which  caused  yet  another  jump  to  world 
sugar  prices.  This  constitutes  yet  another 
negative  aspect  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
which  doles  out  largesse  from  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer without  any  buUt-to  returns  for  this 
Nation.  My  bUl  would  help  remedy  this  de- 
fect and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  current 
world  commodity  market  to  sugar  and  other 
necessities  will  provide  the  impetus  for  Con- 
gressional action.  Action  is  needed,  and  need- 
ed now. 


A  DAY  OF  THANKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SOTJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  197 i 
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to  give  thanks  for  in  respect  to  each 

Tliese  are  not  easy  times— these  are 
not  ordinary  times  but  they  are  times  of 
no  military  conflict— no  war. 

Among  our  many  blessings  is  the  as- 
surance that  our  system  of  government 
has  endured  the  test  of  time— m  peace 
and  in  war.  ^^  ,„ 

The  assurance  that  here  the  people 
rule  is  a  lasting  confidence  the  governed 
are  supreme.  That  this  Government  as 
an  institutional  entity,  is  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  people  and  that  the  people 
shall  never  be  the  sen'ants  of  the  Insti- 
tutional system  of  government  m  Amer- 
ica. May  it  forever  be— and  for  this  and 
much  more  must  we  be  thankful  for  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA..  MUCH  ACCOM- 
PLISHED  BUT  STILL  WORK  TO  BE 
DONE 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  business  today  Members  of  this 
House  of  the  people  will  prepare  for  the 
homeward  journey  to  join  families  and 
friends  in  the  tradition  of  our  heritage 
to  give  thanks  for  all  that  is  ours  to 
enjoy  on  a  day  to  remember— Thanks- 
giving Day  U.S.A. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  re- 
member than  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  remember  them  but  each  In  our 
ovra.  way  have  the  multiple  sum  total 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pennstlvanm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 
Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
whose  citizens  I  proudly  represent,  has 
made  tremendous  progress  in  renovating 
its  downtown  area.  The  manner  m  which 
Pittsburgh  rebuilt  its  Golden  Triangle 
cleaned  Its  polluted  air,  and  restored 
much  of  its  economic  viability  estab- 
lished new  patterns  of  urban  develop- 
ment for  the  Nation. 

As  somebody  who  played  a  small  role 
in  our  city's  renaissance,  I  wish  to  brmg 
the  great  achievements  of  Pittsburgh  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  while  ob- 
serving that  much  work  remains  to  be 
completed.  The  remarks  of  Pittsburgh 
industrialist  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  to  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Realtors,  are  of 
great  importance  m  evaluating  what 
steps  Pittsburgh  must  take  to  contmue 
its  revitalization.  An  editorial  recently 
appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
is  an  excellent  summary  both  or 
Mr.  Ahlbrandfs  thoughts  and  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette, 

Oct.  26,  1974 1 
PnT.snrRGHS  Next  Le.u-  Forward 
As  industrialist  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt 
sketched  briefly  the  histoiT  of  P^t^^^^Bj^,^'?'^ 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors,  the  audi- 
ence could  pick  up  a  significant  thread  that 
ran  throughout  his  speech. 

At  each  milestone  in  the  cily's  develop- 
ment it  was  pototed  out  that  public  officials 
cooperated  with  business  leaders  to  achieve 
badly  needed  public  Improvements. 

'Transportation  and  transit,"  Mr.  Ahl- 
brandt recalled,  "played  a  major  role  In  the 
ETowth  of  the  city  over  the  years  and,  tlnie 
and  time  again,  demonstrated  government- 
business  cooperation."  A  key  illustration: 
the  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  RaiU-oad  were 
guaranteed  by  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  when 
this  city  and  Philadelphia  were  Itoked  by 
the  railroad  in  1852. 

Then  what  happened  after  the  renowned 
rebuUdtog  of  downtown  Pittsburgh  in  the 
years  immediately  after  World  War  n?  "For 
the  past  several  years,"  said  Mr.  Ahlbrandt 
••there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause—*  great 
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gap  to  our  forward  progress.  We  »ee«i  no 
longer  to  enjoy  conttoued  cooperation  and 
communication  between  civic,  todustrlal  and 
local  political  leaders.  In  fact,  not  even  be- 
tween our  several  governing  bodies. 

As  If  to  underscore  the  accuracy  of  that 
observation,  it  was  learned  this  week  that 
Mayor  Flaherty  submitted  to  the  state  a  pro- 
posal to  let  a  private  c°i»P*°y -^;'"^. .fJ^ 
electriclty-generattog  mctoerator  for  refuse 
disposal  without  con.sultlng  county  officials 
even  though  county  partlcipaUon  Is  required 
if  the  project  Is  to  be  feasible. 

TO  piill  the  district  out  of  civic  stagnation 
and  make  Pittsburgh  a  more  <Jy'\a'al°  "T""^ 
center,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  P'oposef  thenext 
•great  leap  forward"  to  be  called  'Project 

^°Toward  that  goal,  to  be  reached  through 
five-year  plans  extendtog  to  the  end  of  this 
centLy.  he  woiUd  convene  a  •'Pittsburgh 
Plannmg  Summit"  to  Include  represenUtive 
political,  business,  civic,  religious  labor  and 
other  leaders  to  produce  new  plans,  laws, 
financing  and  ideas  required  to  move  Proj- 
ect 2000  from  dream  to  reality." 

We  commend  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  for  h's  per- 
ceptiveness  and  public  splritedness.  He  has 
provided  a  good  diagnosis  of  the  district  s 
Uls  and  he  has  pototed  a  possible  way  to 

recovery.  ,   . ^„._ 

Without  disparaging  his  proposal,  however, 
we  expect  that  little  will  come  of  it  until 
ther"  has  been  a  drastic  change  in  the  dls- 
tricts  political  climate.  'Where  there  is  no 
cooperation— actually  no  meantogful  com- 
munication—between the  Democrats  who 
control  the  city  and  county  governments, 
there  is  little  hope  of  another  great  l«ip 
forward  untU  the  electorate  puts  Into  office 
people  with  vision  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Pittsburgh's  next  leap  forward  must  be  made 
at  the  polls. 


BASIC  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or   MABTLAND 

II.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 
Mrs  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  is 
considering  the  establishment  of  basic 
education  schools  which  would  emphasize 
the  teaching  of  fundamental  skills  and 
strict  discipUne. 

If  the  Prince  Georges  County  School 
Board  implements  the  plan,  I  predict  that 
the  rush  of  parents  to  get  theh-  children 
into  the  three  pilot  schools  will  be  so 
great  that  the  program  will  need  to  be 
expanded  quickly. 

Mrs.  Kathy  Barker,  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  deserves  the  applause  of 
every  citizen  for  originating  the  plan,  un- 
der which  three  elementary  schools  would 
be  used  to  establish  the  program. 

They  would  concentrate  on  basic  edu- 
cation—reading, writing,  mathematics, 
history— with  traditional  methods  of  m- 
struciion.  ^  .    u 

There  would  be  rules  of  conduct  to  be 
obeved,  and  students  would  be  requiied 
to  comply  with  a  dress  code. 

This  I  believe,  is  the  direcUon  we 
should  be  going  in  the  whole  countrj'.  It 
is  a  move  toward  restoring  the  education 
values  that  helped  to  create  a  great 
nation.  ,  .     ^. 

One  of  the  saddest  developments  oi 
the  modem  era  has  been  the  decline  of 
education  in  our  country  during  the  past 
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couple  of  decades.  Liberal  educationists 
have  converted  schools  into  jiuigles. 

It  is  intolerable  that  so  many  young 
people  complete  their  schooling  without 
being  able  to  read  proficiently  or  perform 
simple  mathematics.  Far  too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  graduating  unequipped 
for  life,  unable  to  exercise  self -discipline 
because  they  have  never  experienced 
discipline. 

I  hope  the  Prince  Georges  County 
School  Board  will  move  with  dispatch  to 
create  the  alternative,  basic  education 
schools.  A  proposal  such  as  this  offers 
hope  that  civilization  can  endure. 


SOCIALISM  AND  INFLATION 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Howard  of  Houston,  Tex.,  kind- 
ly sent  me  a  clipping  from  the  October 
17, 1974,  Issue  of  the  Houston  Tribune  on 
the  subjects  of  inflation  and  socialism. 
The  article  authored  by  Alice  Widener, 
argues  convincingly  that  inflation  is  a 
direct  result  of  worldwide  socialism.  I 
might  add  that  starvation  and  overpopu- 
lation are  also  the  direct  results  of  so- 
cialism. 

Socialists,  who  believe  that  all  prob- 
lems of  production  have  been  solved, 
concentrate  on  the  redistribution  of 
wealth.  They  fail  to  realize  that  the 
problem  of  production  is  never  solved, 
and  that  their  efforts  to  redistribute 
wealth  only  exacerbate  the  problem  of 
production.  Socialism  "knows  all  about 
how  to  redistribute  wealth  but  nothing 
at  all  about  how  to  create  it." 

Actually  redistribution  of  wealth  by 
the  Government  is  a  violation  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  Inflation,  coin- 
clipping,  a  more  subtle  method  of  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  but  it  is  also  legal- 
ized thievery.  Unless  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress come  to  realize  this  quickly  eco- 
nomic chaos  will  be  inevitable.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  Alice  Widen- 
er's  panacea  for  the  mess  we  are  in: 
iNTXATioN  Is  Direct  Resui-t  or  Worldwide 
Socialism 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

New  York  Citt. — In  a  posthumously  pub- 
lished book,  unfinished  but  brilliant,  the  late 
Georges  Pompidou,  president  of  PYance, 
wrote  the  wisest,  most  trenchant  epigram 
of  our  century:  "Socialists  know  all  about 
how  to  redistribute  wealth  but  nothing  at 
all  about  how  to  create  It." 

Our  present  Inflation  Is  the  direct,  puni- 
tive result  of  worldwide  socialist  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  without  sufficient  creation  of 
real  new  wealth.  The  latter  comes  solely  as  a 
result  of  hard  productive  work  under  profit- 
able conditions  conducive  to  capital  savings 
for  Investment.  There  is  no  other  wav  to 
create  wealth;  it  cannot  be  created  by  print- 
ing money  or  through  government  handouts 
or  subsidies.  The  only  solution  for  our  pres- 
ent economic  difficulties  is  for  us,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  buckle  down  to  hard,  produc- 
tive profitable  work  on  a  scale  big  enough 
for  us  and  our  nation  to  accumulate  new 
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wealth.  Almost  ell  our  present  wealth  Is  In 
hock  to  creditors,  domestic  and  foreign.  The 
annual  cost  of  servicing  Interest  payments 
on  our  national  and  international  near-tril- 
Ilon-doUar  Indebtedness  gobbles  up  our  In- 
vestment capital. 

During  my  recent  trip  abroad  and  brief 
vacation  there,  letters  piled  up  from  troubled 
readers  asking,  "What  do  you  think  of  our 
own  and  the  world  economic  situation?" 
Here  is  a  'ery  short  answer  given  with  a  deep 
sense  of  my  own  falibllity: 

This  is  not  a  time  to  speculate  in  an  effort 
to  make  capital  gains.  It  Is  a  time  to  try  to 
hang  on  to  what  money  you've  got.  Get  out 
of  debt  as  fast  as  possible,  even  If  it  means 
painful  self-denial,  otherwise  your  creditors, 
painfully  squeezed  themselves,  will  change 
all  the  contract  rules,  grab  you  by  the 
throat,  and  say,  "Pay  up,  or  else!" 

Accumulate  all  the  cash  you  can  and  buy 
a  few  gold  coins  for  D  Day,  Disaster  Day. 
IX  It  doesn't  come,  and  I  hope  It  doesn't, 
you  won't  be  worse  off.  Despite  inflation, 
anyone  with  cash  and  no  debts  probably  will 
be  m  a  most  enviable  position  within  the 
next  12  months,  for  he  or  she  will  be  able 
to  buy  greatly  undervalued  a.ssets  with  that 
ca-sh,  assets  undervalued  possibly  as  much 
as  90  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Looming  nationally  and  internationally,  in 
my  opinion,  are  a  General  Debt  Moratorium, 
subsequent  Consolidation  of  All  Existing 
International  Debts  Into  long  term  low- 
interest  obligations,  and  the  New  U.S.  Dollar 
or  Hard  Dollar.  There  probably  will  be  at- 
tempts to  reflate  existing  economies  among 
the  advanced  free  industrialized  nations,  but 
such  reflation — meaning  more  government 
deficit  spending  and  subsidies,  and  more 
printing  of  paper  money — will  only  worsen 
the  eventual  breakdown.  Also,  reflation  will 
hasten  the  already  frightening  advance  of 
the  Corporate  State  with  severe  loss  of  re- 
maining economic  and  personal  freedoms. 

Soon,  now,  it  will  become  starkly  evident 
that  the  advanced  industrial  free  nations 
are  imable  to  pay  their  debts.  The  coming 
Italian  and  British  defaults  probably  will 
bring  on  a  falling-domino  series  of  defaults 
with  catastrophic  consequences  to  many  big 
commercial  banks  and  all  central  banks.  As 
far  as  we  Americans  are  concerned,  it  is  high- 
ly unlikely  we'll  ever  collect  even  10  per  cent 
of  the  coUosal  debts  owed  us  by  India,  Brit- 
ain, Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  other  nations,  in- 
cluding Israel. 

If  war  comes  in  the  Middle  East  or  Medi- 
terranean, the  write-off  will  be  immediate 
and  total.  If  war  doesn't  come,  there  will 
nevertheless  be  the  biggest  write-off  of  debts 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  dwarfing  the  write- 
offs after  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

To  sum  up,  the  only  way  we  can  get  out 
of  our  present  economic  difficulties  is  to  work 
our  way  out,  accepting  severe  hardships  and 
a  big  reduction  in  our  present  standard  of 
living.  Remember  thoxigh,  that  despite  all 
the  holocausts  and  losses  of  the  past,  we  still 
are  here.  The  only  thing  that  kept  us  here 
was  hard,  profitable  work  under  a  Benign 
Providence  which  never  guaranteed  anybody 
a  free  lunch. 
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ARKANSAWYER  BOOTS  HIS  WAY 
INTO  NCAA  RECORD  BOOK 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  in  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  an  Arkan- 
sas State  University  senior  kicked  his 
way  into  the  NCAA  record  book.  Joe  P. 
Duren  ni  booted  a  63 -yard  fieldgoal  to 


set  a  new  distance  record  in  college  foot- 
ball. 

I  recall  that  it  was  another  Arkansas 
kicker.  Bill  McClard,  who  first  broke  the 
60-yard  mark  in  fieldgoal  kicking.  I  am 
proud  to  see  that  this  record  once  again 
belongs  to  an  Arkansas  athlete. 

I  might  add  that  it  was  Duren's  56- 
yard  fieldgoal  as  time  ran  out  that 
brought  Arkansas  State  a  22  to  20  vic- 
tory over  McNeese  State  Saturday.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Joe  Duren's  day. 

I  commend  this  accomplishment  to  my 
colleagues. 


BROOKLINE,    MASS.,    OPPOSES    UJN. 
RECOGNITION  OF  PLO 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  have  .ioined  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  condemning  the  recognition 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
by  the  United  Nations.  Hundreds  of  my 
constituents  have  written  to  me  express- 
ing their  opposition  to  the  decision  by 
the  U.S.  General  Assembly  to  permit  the 
PLO  to  participate  in  debate  on  Middle 
Eastern  problems.  On  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  the  General  Assembly  com- 
pounded its  earlier  mistake  by  according 
permanent  observer  status  to  the  PLO. 

On  November  4,  the  board  of  selectmen 
of  the  town  of  Brookline  in  my  Fourth 
Congressional  District  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  protesting  the  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  with  regard 
to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
I  commend  this  excellent  resolution  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  by  resolution  adopted  Oc- 
tober 14,  1974,  has  invited  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  to  participate  In  Us 
plenary  session  meetings;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
voted  against  the  aforementioned  resolution; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization is  composed  of  constituent  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  a  sov- 
ereign member  of  the  United  Nations — the 
State  of  Israel;  and 

Whereas,  the  member  organizations  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  have  glee- 
fully conducted  and  publicly  taken  credit  for 
the  Munich  Massacre,  the  Maalot  Massacre, 
the  massacre  at  Klryat  Shimona,  massacres 
at  airports  throughout  the  western  world  and 
other  terrorist  activities.  Including  the  assas- 
sination of  American  diplomats  at  Khar- 
toum; and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly,  by  its  in- 
vitation condones  acts  of  terrorism,  chaos 
and  destruction;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly,  by  Its  In- 
vitation, sets  back  the  chances  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Increases  the  chances 
for  war.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Town  of  Brookline, 
through  its  Board  of  Selectmen: 

1.  Protests  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  inviting  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  to  participate  in  its  sessions. 

2.  Urges  our  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
register  this  government's  disgust  at  the  lack 
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of  morality  on  the  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  admitting  terrorists  and  murdere  to 
an  international  body  dedicated  to  peace. 

3.  Urges  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Instruct  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  challenge  the  legality  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization m  its  sessions. 


THE  REPEATING  PATTERN:  COM- 
MUNISTS IN  COALITION  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  is- 
sue of  Communist  participation  in  coali- 
tion governments  is  once  again  one  that 
is  commanding  the  attention  of  policy- 
makers and  students  of  international 
affairs.  A  coalition  government  is  in 
existence  in  Laos.  In  the  Portuguese 
Government,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
Communist  Party  is  a  minister  without 
portfolio.  The  Communist  Party  is  one 
of  the  most  important  organized  forces 
in  that  country. 

In  other  countries  in  Europe  the  pos- 
sibility of  coalition  governments  that 
include  the  Communists  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. In  Italy  the  country  is  faced 
with  one  governmental  crisis  after  an- 
other. The  Communist  Party  has  been 
able  to  capitalize  on  the  discontent  there 
to  become  a  threatening  force. 

In  France  the  Communist  Party  also 
has  the  support  of  millions.  They  have 
been  attempting  to  downplay  their  ties 
with  Moscow  in  order  to  be  considered 
as  a  partner  in  a  future  leftist  govern- 
ment. 

Various  American  academicians  and 
former  Government  officials  have  advo- 
cated coalition  govei-nments  for  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam.  While  these 
ideas  have  not  gained  official  backing, 
they  do  remain  in  the  realm  of  possi- 
biUty. 

With  the  current  situation  in  mind, 
the  recent  re-release  of  a  study  by  Dr. 
Gerhart  Nelmeyer  on  Communists  in 
Coalition  Governments  takes  on  special 
importance.  The  Council  Against  Com- 
munist Aggression,  65  North  Court  Ave- 
nue, Orlando,  PH.,  32801,  is  making  this 
study  available  to  those  interested. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  the  "Conclusions"  of  this 
excellent  study : 

CoNCI.LoIONS 

Coalitions  hicluding  Communists  fall  Into 
a  pattern  that  is  repeated  in  country  after 
country,  allowing  for  certain  differences  of 
time  and  circumslances.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  observer  is  the  strong  Comniunist 
urge  to  come  to  power  within  the  framework 
and  the  legitimacy  of  a  coalition.  Again  and 
•again  they  urge,  nay  even  compel  non- 
Commuuist  parties  to  participate  In  elec- 
tions, to  agree  to  a  Joint  ticket,  or  to  send 
their  leaders  as  ministers  into  a  government. 
The  need  for  the  blessing  of  non-Commu- 
nists seems  to  be  axiomatic  in  Communist 
strategies. 

If  one  analyzes  the  basis  of  coalition 
agreements,  one  finds  In  practically  all  cases 
five  elements :  ( 1 )  agreement  that  there  is  a 
"common  cause"  In  which  Communist  and 
non-Communists  share  alike;  (2)  agreement 
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on  the  value  of  unity  as  such;  (3)  agreement 
on  the  goals  of  national  policies  to  be  Jointly 
pursued;  (4)  agreement  on  non-toleration  of 
certain  parties.  Ideas,  and  Individuals  In  the 
political  theater;  and  (5)  agreement  on  the 
distribution  of  power  positions  among  the 
coalitlou  partners. 

The  "common  cause"  serves  as  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  coalition;  the  "value  of  unity" 
enjoins  loyalty  to  the  coalition  as  a  moral 
obligation;  the  "National  Policy  Goals"  pro- 
vide the  cop.lition  with  a  practical  purpose; 
"non-tolerp-tion"  Is  directed  against  elements 
that  play  the  role  of  the  devU  in  the  design; 
and  the  "sharing  oj  poltical  power"  is  the 
?;iotfws  operandi.       , 

The  postwar  period  o^ered  opportunities 
because  of  the  Fa.scisl  and  Nazi  danger 
agilnst  which  the  Allied  powers  had  Just  won 
a  victory.  Fascism  v/as  easily  coupled  with 
"reaction,"  so  that  nil  postwar  coalition 
asrecments  stress  the  "common  cause"  of  a 
fight  against  "Fascism  and  reaction."  The 
vagueness  of  the  definition  lends  itself 
readily  to  Communist  manipulation.  "Im- 
perialism," "war,"  "militarism"  and  other 
devil-notions  of  our  time  provide  similarly 
suitable  contents  for  agreements  on  a  "com- 
mon cause."  The  "value  of  unity"  has  power- 
ful appeal  to  all  Marxists,  because  of  their 
fi.^ed  idea  that  the  workers'  revolution  would 
have  inevitably  triumphed  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  split  of  workers'  parties  Into  Socialists 
£i'id  Communists,  not  to  mention  the  an- 
archlsis.  "Disunity"  amont;  workers  has  been 
cousi'iered  tantamount  to  a  betrayal  of  the 
V.  oi'ker.i'  movement. 

The  "value  of  unity"  has  an  equnlly  .strong 
appeal  In  any  country  where  national  calam- 
ities can  be  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  unity,  par- 
ticularly among  the  democratic  parties.  Ftir- 
therniore,  "unity"  is  strongly  desired  in  any 
difficult  situation,  particularly  a  period  of 
national  reconstruction.  All  this  makes  for 
minds  to  which  "unity"  as  svich  seems  to  be 
more  Important  than  the  principle  or  end 
for  the  sake  of  which  unity  is  desired,  so 
that  political  ends,  values,  and  principles  are 
then  used  as  bargaining  points  in  order  to 
achieve  and  maintain  unity.  Agreement  on 
"national  policy  goals"  can  thus  u-sually  be 
slanted  toward  the  Left,  because  the  non- 
Communist  parties  feel  that,  in  moving  to- 
ward the  Left,  they  can  obtain  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Communists  while  they  them- 
selves have  no  strong  objections  In  principle 
tn  a  certain  measure  of  socialism. 

There  Is  a  significant  difference  in  the  as- 
sumptions of  non-Communists  and  Com- 
munists regarding  the  basic  coalition  agree- 
ments. Non-Communists  think  essentially  In 
terms  of  the  status  quo,  that  Is,  the  present. 
For  them  coalition  is  a  matter  of  mutual 
conces-slons  entered  Into  In  order  to  safe- 
guard the  basic  elements  of  the  status  quo 
while  sacrificing  certain  unessential  aspects. 
One  can  almost  say  categorically  that  for 
all  non-Communist  democratic  parties,  the 
continuation  of  their  own  functioning  as 
political  imits  is  the  essence  of  the  status 
quo  ...  If  self-preservation  motivates  the 
democratic  parties  entering  Into  a  coalition 
with  Communists,  no  such  assumption  can 
be  entertained  by  Communists,  for  Commu- 
nists regard  the  present  not  as  a  status 
quo  to  be  preserved,  but  as  a  period  of 
transition  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  for 
a  Socialist  future.  The  destruction  of  the 
status  quo,  including  the  parliamentary 
multi-party  sy.^tem,  must  therefore  be  the 
Communl.st  design  regardless  of  what  Com- 
munists tell  their  coalition  partners.  One 
cannot  accuse  the  Communists  of  Insincerity 
when  Vxey  say  that  they  are  interested  in 
democracy,  elections,  civil  liberties,  and  coa- 
lition governments.  They  are.  Indeed,  Inter- 
ested in  having  these  advantages  which 
greatly  facilitate  their  operations.  Unlike 
others,  however,  they  do  not  look  upon  these 
things  as  elements  of  an  enduring  order,  but 
only  as  means  of  pov/er  in  a  passing  pliase 
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of  history  which  mu.?t  be  "liquidated"  with 
all  possible  speed. 

The  Communists  are  oriented  toward  a  fu- 
ture which  In  no  wise  resembles  that  of  pres- 
ent-day democratic  politics,  whereas  their  co- 
alltlon'partners  are  oriented  toward  the  dem- 
ocratic order  of  the  present  as  something  de- 
sirable In  Itself.  Their  orientation  toward  the 
future  causes  the  Communists  to  think  not 
in  terms  of  desirable  solutions  for  present- 
day  living,  but  rather  in  terms  of  an  endless 
accumulation  of  power  for  the  Party  which 
"holds  the  future  in  its  hands."  In  Com- 
munist thinking,  as  exemplified  by  the  ex- 
cerpts from  Marx  and  Lenin  In  the  first  sec- 
tion, the  road  to  the  future  counts  for  every- 
thing, and  that  road  Is  one  of  spiralling  pow- 
er BC  cumulation. 

It  is  this  bas:c  difference  in  orientation 
which  causes  Communists  to  manipulate 
other  parties  by  means  of  agreements  on 
"c:^mmon  causes,"  "value  of  entity,"  "na- 
t!on.^^  policy  goals,"  et-;.  Taken  by  themselt-es, 
many  of  these  causes  are  good  causes,  and 
the  Joining  of  several  political  parties  for  a 
common  pursuit  of  such  causes  Is  a  good 
tiling.  Since  the  Communists  are  essentially 
oriented  toward  a  future  world  that  by  design 
has  nothing  In  common  v.'ith  the  pres- 
ent, they  cannot  feel  loyal  to  any  cause  that 
is  conceived  In  terms  of  the  present,  includ- 
ing the  fight  against  present  evils.  In  the 
present  world,  everything  must  be  either 
an  4M>st3Cle  to,  or  a  tool  for.  Communist 
power.  What  seems  to  be  a  "conunon  cause" 
uniting  Communists  with  non-Communists 
i.s  but  an  illusion. 

Tlse  creation  of  this  illusion  with  respect 
to  ends  and  means  Is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  Communist  design.  Wherever 
Communists  succeed  in  creating  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  entered  with  others 
into  a  basic  agreement  on  common  ends,  and 
on  means  appropriate  to  these  ends,  they 
succeed  In  being  accepted  as  friends  and 
partners,  which  enables  them  to  move  in 
circles  previously  closed  to  them  and  to 
manipulate  institutions  to  which  other- 
wise they  wculd  have  no  access.  Once  this 
kind  of  eiitrd  has  been  obtained,  the  Com- 
mimists  begin  the  operations  which  are  im- 
portant to  them.  In  these  operations  ore 
can  distinguish  the  following:  (1)  occupa- 
tion of  positions  of  power,  (2)  legitimiza- 
tion of  Commvmlst  power,  (3)  the  elimina- 
tion and  destruction  of  rival  parties  and 
political  forces,  (4)  organized  control  of  the 
masses,  and  (5)  terrorlzatlon  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

The  "occupation  of  positions  of  power" 
aims  at  getting  Communists  Into  two  kinds 
of  agencies:  those  having  the  authority  and 
the  means  to  arrest,  punish,  and  ultimately 
terrorize,  and  those  having  authority  and 
means  to  change  the  basic  order  of  society. 
.  .  .  such  agencies  are  the  ministers  of  the 
Interior,  Justice,  Industrial  Production,  and 
Agriculture.  OccaslonaUy,  an  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform  will  do  in  lieu  of  the  latter. 
The  Communists  also  are  Interested  In  get- 
ting their  hands  on  the  official  means  of 
prop.-^.ganda,  but  may  content  themselves 
with  Etafllr.g  these  agencies  i-ather  than  di- 
recting them,  or  even  merely  with  controUii^g 
their  supplies,  such  as  paper  for  the  press. 

•Legitimization  of  Commvuiist  power"  is 
.something  that  Communists  s.;em  to  crave 
almoit  with  the  strength  of  passion.  They  are 
profoundly  awaie  of  their  being  rejected  by 
tiie  public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  cf  th^ 
impoi^sibility  of  legitimizing  their  rule  in 
terms  of  their  own  Ideology  which  Is  n.ot 
shared  by  the  people.  Precisely  because  thev 
define  theinsclves  as  strangers  In  the  present 
world  and  enemies  of  all  that  now  exists,  they 
know  that  tlicy  cannot  count  on  the  consent 
of  the  maises  if  they  appeal  to  the  masses 
mainly  as  Communists.  .  .  .  Tlie  legitimiza- 
tion of  power  can  be  conferred  upon  them 
only  by  political  processes  and  elements  that 
have  standing  tlie  present  world,  alcove  all 
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by  those  or  democracy.  They  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  their  own  power  sanctioned 
by  democratic  parties,  leaders,  procedures, 
and,  above  all,  to  base  their  "mandate"  on 
popular  elections.  Coalition  governments 
therefore  have  the  Important  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  Communists  the  official  endorse- 
ment of  what  Karl  Marx  called  the  "over- 
whelming majority"  of  the  people.  ...  In 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  electoral  sup- 
port, the  Communists  exploit  the  "national 
policy  goals"  to  which  the  coalition  has  com- 
mitted Itself.  They  push  policies  that  appeal 
to  this  or  that  part  of  tlie  population,  upset 
the  entire  society,  destroy  social  and  political 
elements  opposed  to  their  rule,  and  profit 
again  from  a  public  Indictment  of  these  ele- 
ments. Socialization,  agrarian  reforms,  "mil- 
lionaires' levies,"  wage  raises,  and  even  con- 
stitutional reforms  are  thus  tactical  devices 
by  which  the  Communists  hope  above  all  to 
lacreaee  tlielr  electoral  support.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  they  give  themselves  the  ap- 
pearance of  advocates  of  the  downtrodden, 
champions  of  reform,  initiators  of  Innova- 
tion, .  .  .  Such  policies,  once  enacted,  often 
supply  the  Communists  with  further  means 
to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  masses.  .  .  . 
For  all  this,  they  need  the  cooperation  of 
democratic  parties,  but  only  for  as  long  as  It 
takes  to  establish  a  "legitimate"  basis  for 
til©  rule  of  Communists. 

Ultimately,  the  Communists  are  deter- 
mined not  to  share  power  with  anybody. 
While  using  the  coalition  with  democratic 
partners  for  the  purpose  of  legitimization, 
they  proceed  simultaneously  with  "the  elim- 
ination and  destruction  of  rival  parties," 
their  partners  in  the  coalition.  In  this  proc- 
ess, they  exploit  to  the  hilt  the  possibili- 
ties created  by  the  "basic  agreements,"  above 
all  the  "common  cause,"  and  the  "non-tcl- 
eration  of  certain  parties.  ldea.s,  and  Indi- 
viduals la  the  political  theater."  The  "com- 
mon cause"  Includes  the  fight  "against  re- 
action." When  certain  parties.  Ideas,  and  in- 
dividuals are  barred  from  political  activities 
because  of  their  "reactionary"  character  It  Is 
not  difficult  to  throw  su.-plcion  of  complicity 
with  "reactionaries"  on  leaders  of  bourgeois 
parties  that  are  members  of  the  coalition. 
Discrediting  leaders  on  political  and  personal 
grounds,  the  Communists  find  It  possible  to 
undermine  the  people's  support  of  demo- 
cratic parties.  In  an  atmosphere  of  high  po- 
litical pressure.  It  is  always  possible  to  find 
evidence  of  "plots"  and  to  pass  off  such 
"plots"  as  attempts  to  destroy  the  coalition 
and  to  endanger  the  "unity"  that  has  been 
declared  of  supreme  value.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  several  parties  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear as  a  threat  to  "unity."  With  this  kind 
of  public  argument,  the  Communists  man- 
age to  mar.  euver  their  partners  Into  con- 
senting to  Joint  tickets  for  the  entire  coali- 
tion. A  Joint  ticket  Is  the  first  step  to  the 
termination  of  autonomous  parties.  The  next 
step  Is  the  absorption  of  other  parties  into 
a  "Marxist  Bloc,"  or  Into  a  "Grovemment 
Bloc,"  In  either  of  which  the  Communists 
alone  call  the  tune.  "Unity"  can  be  pleaded 
In  various  terms  which  appeal  to  different 
groups.  Workers'  parties  can  be  Induced  to 
merge  with  the  Communists  In  the  name 
of  "proletarian  unity,"  left-wing  bourgeois 
parties,  In  the  name  of  "socialist  unity,"  and 
other  democratic  parties,  In  the  name  of 
"patriotic  unity."  Once  the  Communists 
have  persuaded  other  party  leaders  to  ajrce 
to  a  merger,  these  leaders  all  to  often  be- 
come willing  and  permanent  tools  of  Commu- 
nist leadership.  While  there  have  been  many 
defections  from  the  ranks  of  the  Commu- 
nists themselves,  former  liberal  or  democratic 
leaders  who  have  pa-ssed  Into  the  camp  of 
a  "unity  party"  seem  Incapable  of  reversing 
themselves. 

The  "organized  control  of  the  mas.ses"  is 
both  an  end  and  a  means  for  the  Commu- 
nists. The  "United  Front"  Idea  serves  them 
as  a  pretext  to  merge  already  existing  orga- 
nizations Into  larger  units,  and  to  add  new 
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organizations  corresponding  to  the  spirit  and 
piu-pose  of  the  United  Front.  The  first  step 
usually  Is  the  creation  of  a  single  national 
trade  union  organisation  out  of  unions  that 
in  most  cases  have  different  political  colora- 
tions. In  the  process  of  unification,  which 
Is  accomplished  under  Communist  prodding, 
the  Commxmlsts  usually  succeed  In  occupy- 
ing the  few  administrative  positions  that 
secure  control  of  the  entire  body.  Almost 
without  fall,  the  Communists  have  pressed 
for  the  creation  of  new  "united"  organiza- 
tions for  women,  youth,  veterans,  et?  ,  flank- 
ing all  of  these  with  a  "friends  of  the  So- 
viet Union"  organization. 

Communists  ore  excellent  organizers.  When 
organizations  are  started  from  scratch,  at  a 
given  signal,  rather  than  growing  from  below, 
the  Communists  can  usually  count  on  seiz- 
ing the  reins  before  others  even  realize  their 
opportunities.  However,  the  Communists  can 
be  beaten  at  this  game  by  peop'.e  who  have 
learned  to  recognize  and  even  to  Imitate  their 
tactics. 

Another  device  of  organized  ma.-.s  control  Is 
the  creation  of  national  committees  for  some 
purpose  recognized  by  the  basic  coalition 
agreements.  Tlicse  can  be  national  commit- 
tees for  seemingly  democratic  administration, 
or  committees  for  agrarian  reform,  or  "libera- 
tion committees."  The  pattern  Is  that  of  the 
Russian  Soviets.  These  organizations,  being 
new  and  created  on  order,  can  easily  be  taken 
over  by  local  Communists  who  In  turn  are 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Communist 
Party's  central  leadership.  As  they  mobilize 
for  political  action  masses  of  people  who  pre- 
viously were  passive,  the  institution  of  such 
organization  Is  In  Itself  somewhat  of  a  revolu- 
tionary step.  "Mass  control"  also  usually  In- 
cludes a  militia,  armed  groups  set  up  on 
Conunuulst  request  and  thus  under  Com- 
munist management.  At  all  times,  however, 
they  can  be  used  as  instruments  of  pressure 
and  terror,  until  Communists  establish  their 
dictatorial  rule  and  once  again  disarm  the 
people. 

The  need  for  all  these  types  of  new  mass 
organizations  is  i;isually  established  in  terms 
of  the  basic  coalition  agreements.  These 
agreement.'?  arouse  the  hope  of  a  new  unity,  a 
new  national  awakening,  indeed  a  new  world 
of  {jeace  and  harmony.  Once  there  Is  the  U- 
lusio]i  of  a  "new  spirit,"  the  Communists 
have  very  little  trouble  In  persuading  their 
partners  of  the  necessity  to  embody  that 
spirit  in  broad  popular  organizations,  and 
less  trouble  La  getting  their  own  men  into 
the  key  positions  of  control. 

Finally,  the  " terror Izatlon  of  the  opposi- 
tion" is  not  merely  a  means  to  eliminate  rival 
parties  but  Is  at  the  same  time  a  permanent 
feature  of  Conununlst  rule  and,  thus,  an  end 
in  Itself.  The  Communist  goel,  according  to 
Stalin,  Is  the  "voluntary  and  conscious  sub- 
mission" of  the  individual  to  the  Party's 
leadership.  A  person  who  Is  amenable  to  Com- 
munist ideclogy  can  and  must  tje  jicrsuaded 
to  submit  to  the  Party  for  the  .sake  of  the 
Party's  ideoloplcal  ends.  A  person  who  cannot 
thus  be  persuaded  must  still  be  Induced  to 
submit  "voluntarily  and  consciously."  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  fear. 

The  logic  of  the  Conununlst  process  of  per- 
suasion ...  is  a  combination  of  seemingly 
lofty  and  Idealistic  appeals  with  criticism 
and  denunciation  of  the  Indvidual  which 
goes  on  until  the  last  remnant  of  self-respect 
and  personal  dignity  Is  destroyed.  This 
me'hcd  Is  applied  not  only  In  sessions  of 
"criticism  and  self-criticism,"  but  also  in 
campaigns  against  politicians  whom  Com- 
munists want  bo  destroy  as  public  authori- 
ties. In  tlie  name  of  apparently  ideal  prin- 
ciples of  social  Justice,  patriotic  unity,  and 
political  harmony,  these  leaders  are  publicly 
accused  of  selfishness,  reactionary  ideas,  sub- 
servience to  sinister  Interests,  and  complicity 
with  "imperlallrm."  In  addition,  they  are  ex- 
posed for  personal  fallings,  made  to  appear 
c:irrupt,  compromised  In  doubtful  sexual  re- 
lations, caught  in  shady  deals.  Political  ac- 
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cusatlon  and  personal  vilification  are  fol- 
lowed by  arrests.  "People's  courts,"  one  of  the 
first  demands  Communists  usually  make 
upon  entering  a  coalition,  can  be  counted  on 
to  move  swiftly  and  vengefully  against  some- 
one whom  the  Communist  police  have  sUli- 
fully  prepared  for  public  trial.  It  does  not 
take  more  than  three  or  four  such  cases  be- 
fore the  other  opposition  leaders  get  the  mes- 
sage .  .  ."  They  either  leave  the  nation&l 
scene,  as  did  Ferenc  Nac;y  in  1948.  or  ac- 
knowledge defeat  and  resign,  as  did  Largo 
Caballero  in  1937. 

The  regime  of  terror  pssures  the  Com- 
munl.'it  that  there  will  be  no  sttccessors  to 
those  who  thus  go  down.  The  terror  is  ex- 
tended to  local  bodies  and  organizations,  so 
that  there  is  the  most  complete  compliance 
with  Communist  rule,  out  of  a  deep  realiza- 
tion of  Individual  helplessness  and  expo- 
sure. .  .  . 

The  CommTJnlsts  never  Initiate  their  cam- 
paign of  terror  with  the  claim  that  thei-e  is 
danger  for  their  Party  alone,  but  always  with 
tlio  public  discovery  of  "plots"  and  "conspira- 
cies" against  the  country,  the  ccalition,  a."d 
the  declared  "nat'onal  policy  goals."  lYtU  cti- 
ables  them  to  enlist  for  their  purpos"-'.  the 
services  of  courts,  magistrates,  and  officials 
who  on  a  traditional  basis  enjoy  establjsh^U 
authority.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
Kasaas  for  the  Communists'  desire  to  be(.tu 
their  rule  as  members  of  a  coalition  with 
traditional  parties.  They  require,  however, 
not  merely  the  partnership  of  democratic 
parties,  but  also  an  official  ban  of  certain 
political  elements.  In  the  name  of  the  coell- 
tlon.  When  a  part  of  the  people  have  been 
read  out  of  the  political  community  and  de- 
clared nationally  unacceptable,  then  It  Is 
possible  to  smear  others  by  the  trumped-up 
charge  of  "association  with  the  people's 
enemy." 

The  United  Front  coalition  that  begins  by 
setting  political  limits  to  the  citizen's  rights 
delivers  into  the  hands  of  Communists  the 
weapon  of  terror  that  will  ultimately  be 
turned  against  the  members  of  the  coalition 
itself. 

Coalitions  are  nothing  new  in  the  history 
of  communism.  Communists  came  to  power 
In  Russia  in  company  with  other  revolu- 
tionary parties  whom  they  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  they  controlled  the  pub- 
lic means  of  power.  Since  then,  coalitions 
have  been  used  by  Communists  wherever 
they  have  established  their  rule.  In  spite  of 
the  historical  record,  the  Communists  have 
again  and  again  been  ab'.e  to  find  partners 
willing  to  bestow  on  the  Communists  the 
mantle  of  a  coalition's  respectability  and 
otSclal  sanction.  Underlying  the  readiness  to 
enter  into  a  coalition  with  Oommunlsta 
tliere  seem  to  be  (1)  the  conviction  that 
"agreement  with  Commu:ilsts  Is  possible." 
(2)  tlie  Illusion  that  there  arc  "common  In- 
terests" between  Commxmlsts  and  non-Com- 
munists, (3)  a  confusion  between  "Commu- 
nist demands"  and  "Communist  ends,"  (4) 
the  expectation  that  "Communists  can  be 
controlled  through  coalition  governments," 
and  (5)  the  hope  that  out  of  a  coalition  with 
Conununlsts  there  will  come  "peace,  unity, 
apd/'or  democracy." 

The  Impres-slon  that  "agreement  with 
Communists  is  possible"  is  not  alwaj's  de- 
rived from  a  mistaken  notion  about  commu- 
nism. Quite  frequently  that  Impression 
arls  ;s  because  Communists  do  change  their 
behavior.  From  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union 
they  seem  to  have  moved  toward  patriotic 
loyalty,  from  destructive  action  in  the  streets 
to  the  give-and-take  of  parliamentary  de- 
bate. When  such  change  of  conduct  is  in- 
terpreted as  a  "change  of  mind,"  then  peo- 
ple are  ready  for  the  conclusion  that  "agree- 
ment with  Communists  is  now  poeeible," 
recogni/.ing  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  not 
been.  Democratic  parties  are  all  too  prone 
to  persuade  them-selves  that,  when  Commu- 
nists change  their  minds,  it  must  meaxi  nec- 
essarily a  move  toward  democratic  Ideas. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  at  every  one  of 
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the  frequent  turns  of  Commimlst  tactics, 
many  elements  in  democratic  countries  stood 
ready  to  welcome  the  wayward  sons  vrtth 
open  arms,  never  stopping  to  find  out 
whether  the  lost  son  had  actually  come 
•home,"  or  bad  simply  embarked  on  a  new 

tack.  ,, 

The  "illusion  of  common  Interests  oe- 
tweeu  Communists  and  non-Communists 
sieins,  by  contrast,  froni  a  real  Ignorance  of 
the  Communist  mentality.  It  assumes  that 
Communists,  like  everyone  else,  have  real 
uuerests  In  the  present-day  world,  even 
though  these  Interests  may  widely  diverge 
from  the  ordinary.  On  this  assumption  It 
mikes  sense  to  discover,  every  once  In  a 
V  hile  that  In  a  given  situation  the  Commu- 
nists must  embrace  goals  in  which  they  are  as 
geuuiuely  Interested  as  others.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  ordinary  persons  to  understand 
the  mentality  of  a  political  movement  that 
actually  is  bated  on  the  complete  and  utter 
rejection  of  the  present-day  world,  has  put 
all  Its  eggs  Into  the  ba?ket  of  a  visionary 
future,  and  thus  has  no  present  Interests 
except  ti^iat  of  effecting  a  transition  to  that 
future.  Since  Communists  so  often  seem  to 
be  pragmatically  rational,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  or  anyone  else  could  entertain  such 
notions.  Communists  often  make  use  of  the 
Institutions  of  the  present  world,  but  without 
any  sense  of  loyalty  or  obligation  except  to 
tlieir  own  enterprise  of  increasing  their  revo- 
lutionary power  to  total  Intensity  and  uni- 
versal extension.  The  Interest  of  Communists 
may,  therefore,  happen  to  coincide  with  those 
of  others  at  certain  pol'its.  but  they  can  in  no 
sense  be  called  "common  intererts. " 

A  similar  mistake  confuses  'Communict 
demands"  wtlh  "Communist  ends."  Parties 
oriented  toward  a  political  order  in  the  pres- 
ent world  embody  their  ends  in  the  form  of 
political  demands  with  which  they  confront 
the  electorate,  the  government,  and  other 
parties.  The  Communists  approach  their 
coalition  partner  likewise  with  certain  de- 
mands. Projecting  their  own  democratic 
mentality  into  that  of  the  Communists,  the 
democratic  leaders  believe  that  the  Com- 
munist demands  repre«-ent  also  Communist 
ends.  They  then  hope  to  conciliate  the  Com- 
munists by  meeting  them  halfway  or  even 
more  than  halfway,  seeking  to  elicit  the 
Communists'  good  will  by  proving  their  own. 
Communist  demands  on  the  political  scene 
of  the  present-day  world,  however,  never 
represent  their  ultimate  ends.  The  Com- 
munist ends  are  not  limited  but  total,  that 
Communists  asolre  to  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  transformation  of  human  life  and 
even  human  nature  into  something  which  has 
not  been  known  before. 

Insofar  as  Communists  resort  to  making 
demands  in  the  political  arena,  such  demands 
are  merelv  tactical  devices.  Marx  tells  his 
followers  to  raise  their  demands  as  soon  as 
they  are  met,  or  are  likely  to  be  met,  always 
to  push  their  demands  further  than  the  con- 
cession they  expect,  and  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  upsetting  and  disturbing  the 
social  order  by  what  he  calls  "the  revolution 
in  permanence."  Since  the  establishment 
ol  the  United  Front  pattern,  the  Communists 
have  deviated  from  Marx's  in.structlons  in  one 
respect:  they  have  leaned  over  backwards  in 
presenting  to  their  coalition  partners  mo-d- 
erate demands.  We  know  from  the  Com- 
munist documents,  however,  that  these  mod- 
erate demands  are  as  little  representative  as 
the  impetuous  ones  which  Marx  recom- 
mended. Thus  one  cannot  hope  to  satisfy 
Communists  by  meeting  their  demands  even 
100  percent.  Behind  every  set  of  Communist 
demands  there  are  ends  that  lie  beyond  all 
demands  and  which  cannot  be  represented 
concretely  except  as  tactical  do- ices  in  the 
struggle  for  limitless  power. 

The  belief  that  a  coalition  government 
can  "control  Communists"  stems  from  a  naive 
underestimation  of  the  skill  and  persistence 
of  totalitarian  n  ovements.  Democratic  par- 
ties, when  unlt:ng   In  coalition,  do  Indeed 
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exercise  a  certa  n  restraint  on  each  other. 
That  Is  due,  1/owever,  to  the  democratic 
assumptions  wUich  all  share.  Every  demo- 
cratic coalitiou  member  assumes  that.  If  he 
pushes  his  owi  case  too  far,  others  will  leave 
the  coalition  :«nd  the  Joint  government  will 
come  to  an  end. 

In  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  resig- 
nation of  the  non-Communist  ministers  in 
Februarv  1948  was  clearly  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  their  departure  from  the  gov- 
ernment would  bring  the  Cabinet  down.  The 
Communist  Premier,  however,  calmly  filled 
the  vacancies  with  Communists  and  ob- 
tained for  this  new  Cabmet  the  Presidents 
sanction,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  coali- 
tion unity.  For  democrats,  coalition  govern- 
ment is  a  form  of  political  being,  but  for 
Communists  it  Is  a  one-way  road  to  power. 
Therefore  no  coalition  government  can  hope 
to  tame  Communists.  It  will  either  be  con- 
verted into  a  communist  dictatorship,  or 
it  wUl  have  i;o  curb  the  Communists  by  means 
other  than  parliamentary  coalition  ma- 
neuvers. 

The  hope  that  "peace,  unity,  and/or  de- 
mocracv  "  can  be  furthered  by  a  coalition 
with  Communists  has  less  to  do  with  igno- 
rance ol  communism,  than  with  superficial 
and  fallacious  thinking  about  peace,  unity, 
and  democracv.  Underlying  this  view  is  a 
vague  notion  that  democracy  requires  the 
universal  Inclusion  of  all  kinds  of  political 
forces  and  elements  Into  one  system,  that 
unity  can  be  attained  without  inner  agree- 
ment on  truth  and  morality,  and  that  peace 
consibls  in  the  mere  absence  of  overt  large- 
scale  violence. 

Here  Is  an  overcstlmatlon  cf  methods 
and  processes,  and  an  underestimation  of 
ends  and  convictions.  Communists  confront 
non-Communists  in  openly  declared  total 
and  Irreconcilable  hostility.  It  Is  believed 
that  If  one  succeeds  In  bringing  such  hostile 
elements  together  In  a  coalition  government, 
the  hostility  has  been  overcome  and  peace 
has  been  established  through  unity.  The 
examples  of  coalition  government  with  Com- 
munists discussed  on  these  pages  have  shown 
that  this  belief  Is  utterly  fallacious,  because 
the  hostUlty  between  Communists  and  non- 
Communists  has  proved  to  be  unconquerable 
on  both  sides,  and  unity  has  been  used  for 
purposes  of  conquest  rather  than  peace.  As 
far  as  democracy  is  concerned,  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  one  rule  at  least:  demo- 
cratic policv  Is  impossible  In  the  absence  of 
some  basic  agreement  on  goals,  on  political 
moralltv,  and  on  the  "rules  of  the  game."  On 
all  such  grounds,  binding  agreement  with 
Communists  Is  Impossible. 

Communists  have  used  coalition  govern- 
ments as  their  chosen  vehicle  to  establish 
their  own  totalitarian  and  exclusive  power. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  principle 
of  coalition  is  a  general  Communist  mode  of 
operation,  of  which  coalition  government  Is 
n-.erely  a  special  application.  Communists 
have  "alwavs  sought  the  company  of  non- 
Communists.  By  themselves,  Conununlsts 
feel  deeplv  Insecure  because  of  their  chosen 
sp.lf-allenatlon  from  the  world  in  which  they 
live.  Totalitarian  control  of  the  world  and 
all  that  moves  In  It  Is  one  means  by  which 
they  seek  to  overcome  this  alienation.  On  the 
roads  to  this  kind  of  power,  however.  Com- 
muiusts  have  required  allies,  friends,  fellow 
travelers.  They  have  never  Isolated  them- 
selves prior  to  having  all  means  of  power 
under  their  control.  They  have  allied  and 
associated  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  social 
cla.sses  and  parties.  They  have  associated 
themselves  with  the  Nazis.  They  have  fought 
by  the  side  of  the  Western  capitaUst  powers 
during  a  great  war.  They  have  sought  the 
endorsement  of  democrats,  peasants,  Intel- 
lectuals, pacifists— all  of  whom  represent 
views  totally  unacceptable  to  Communists. 

Communist  successes  have  been  possible 
vltimatelv  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
their  future  victims.  The  first  counsel  of  self- 
protection  against  Communist  totalitarian- 
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ism  is  the  realization  that,  with  Commu- 
nists, no  common  cause  or  binding  agreement 
is  possible— except  on  their  own  terms. 


A?»fERICANS  MUST  UNITE  TO  AVOID 
POTENTIAL  DANGER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Nooember  26,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
danger  signals  which  appear  on  the 
horizon  should  induce  our  Nation  to 
take  deliberate  steps  to  avoid  disaster. 
The  tendency  to  voice  indiscriminate 
criticism  of  assorted  public  figures  is  both 
irresponsible  and  ominous.  Indeed,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  unified  action  in  be- 
half of  our  national  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  inherent  in 
these  warning  signals  and  the  desira- 
bility of  support  from  an  informed  and 
responsible  leadership  for  national  imity 
are  set  forth  convincingly  in  a  recent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Brighton-Pittsford  Post,  published  in 
Pittsford,  N.Y.  This  editorial,  which  has 
come  to  my  attention,  deserves  the  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  review  of  all  of  my 
colleagues— and  the  call  for  national 
unity  should  be  heeded  by  enlightened 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Time  of  Danger 
If  we  were  a  winner  in  one  of  the  last 
week's  Congressional  or  Senatorial  elections, 
we  would  face  our  elective  responsibility  with 
a  degree  of  concern  unmatched  since  the 
19.30's  or  even  the  1850's. 

For  v/e  think  that  while  the  politicians 
and  polemicists  have  been  venting  their 
rage  on  Richard  Nixon ,  Watergate,  and  infla- 
tion, the  world  has  been  slipping  toward  an 
era  of  chaos  and  potential  war. 

No  lets  not  look  around  for  other  Amer- 
icans to  blame.  Most  of  the  problems— world 
famine,  the  energy  crisis,  the  Mideast  con- 
frontations, world  economic  upheaval— were 
not  created  by  the  United  States,  nor  do  we 
have  the  ability  to  remedy  such  problems 
singlehandedly. 

The  Infinite  danger  for  the  United  States 
lies  in  the  fact  that  our  world  commitments, 
moral  and  diplomatic,  are  far  greater  than 
our  ability  or  will  to  support 

The  alliances  which  came  out  of  World 
V/ar  II  have  degenerated  to  the  pomt  that 
thev  often  represent  fearsome  liabilities. 
America  s  military  superiority,  so  pronounced 
25  years  ago.  has  dwindled  sharply. 

Western  Europe,  which  we  have  garrisoned 
for  a  generation,  refused  In  Vietnam  to  sup- 
port the  theory  of  collective  security.  Most 
of  these  nations  today  are  balktog  at  the  Idea 
of  collective  protection  for  Israel,  They  have 
let  the  United  States  carry  most  of  the  load 
in  world  relief  efforts,  and  the  heaviest  bur- 
den of  the  costs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  agencies,  ^^   ^  ^  ,  ^ 

In  a  chaotic  world,  it  appears  that  tried 
and  true  friends  are  few  Indeed. 

But  in  the  Mid-East  the  New  York  Times 
feels  that  a  renewal  of  war  is  probable— with 
the  Israelis  facing  Arab  hosts  whom  the  Octo- 
ber War  proved  to  have  become  formidable 
military  forces. 

Should  the  Israelis  prove  unable  to  sU<a 
these  forces— can  the  United  States  go  to 
Israel's  aid,  virluaUy  alone? 

What  about  our  position  in  our  own  hem- 
isphere.' Do  we  fully  realize  that  the  growth 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  their  advance  to 
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statehood  have  given  the  nation  responsibili- 
ties It  has  not  really  faced? 

Do  wo  realize  that  by  their  control  of  oU, 
the  Arabs  have  a  kind  of  control  ov*r  West- 
ern Europe  that  even  Hitler  never  had? 

Do  we  realize  that  our  relations  with  South 
America  are  in  almost  total  disarray,  a  South 
America  that  is  gaining  economic  and  mili- 
tary power? 

And  what  are  we  doing? 

In  our  supreme  arrogance  we  assume  that 
our  military  position  is  still  intact.  We  as- 
sume that  our  economic  power  is  so  great 
that: 

1.  We  can  dominate  world  trade  (one  view- 
point). 

2.  We  can  feed  and  morally  uplift  the  rest 
of  the  world  (another  viewpoint). 

Even  the  very  people  who  violently  op- 
posed the  Vietnam  War  apparently  learned 
nothing  from  the  abUlty  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  withstand  American  military 
power.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  these 
former  Vietnam  War  opponents  now  act  as 
If  "gunboat  diplomacy"  still  works. 

And  at  a  time  when  the  world  security  sys- 
tem borders  on  chaos  and  America  simply 
no  longer  calls  the  tune,  we  are  expected  to 
Impose  on  other  nations  our  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, morality,  and  what  have  you. 
And  at  home? 

Ignoring  the  world  powder  keg;  we  allow 
ourselves  the  luxury  of  a  dlvisiveuess  which 
could  be  fatal  in  time  of  war  or  national 
crisis. 

Probably  at  no  time  since  the  1850's  have 
Americans  been  so  suspicious  or  so  scornful 
of  the  motives  and  value  systems  of  other 
Americans.  Prsuitically  everyone  has  Jumped 
Into  ideological  trenches  and  Is  peering  fear- 
fully and  critically  at  the  other  groups  which 
make  up  the  nation. 

Intellectual  leadership  is  at  the  cocktail 
party  level.  Moral  leadership?  No  warmth; 
no  concern:  no  understanding;  no  balance; 
In  sum,  no  charity. 

Take  to  the  streets  or  write  big  checks  to 
aid  or  hinder  some  movement  liaU'way  around 
the  world. 

But  call  your  neighbor  a  crackpot  or  a 
bigot  because  you  and  he  differ  on  the  means 
of  achieving  some  social  or  economic  objec- 
tive on  which  you  both  agree. 

In  the  "Soaring  Sixties  '  an  incredibly  com- 
placent and  arrogant  nation  thought  it  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  such  divisions.  Today 
we  sUU  think  that  we  can  afford  to  hate, 
ridicule,  scorn,  and  antagonize  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  nation  somehow  must  come  to  realize 
that  national  unity  is  neither  a  slick  phrase 
or  a  put-on. 
In  todays  world.  It  Is  a  stark  necessity. 
Can  the  "new"  Congress  help  us  meet  this 
challenge — and  to  realize  our  danger? 
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a  religious  attraction  of  the  Washington 
area. 


CONSTANTINOS  YOUSSIS.  AN 
INSPIRED  ARTIST 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  re- 
ligious art  that  can  convey  the  image 
of  God  to  man  is  something  we  should 
treasure.  The  parishoners  of  St.  Kath- 
erine"s  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Palls 
Church,  are  privileged  to  have  their 
house  of  worship  adorned  with  the 
iconography  of  Constantinos  Youssis. 

Mr.  Youssis  is  among  the  finest  By- 
zantine artists  in  the  world,  the  dean  of 
Bj-zantine  iconographers.  The  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Katherine's  Church  expresses 
its  profound  gratitude  to  this  artist  for 
the  work  which  has  made  their  church 
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JAMES  RESTON  SAYS:  UNITED 
STATES  SHOULD  IMPROVE  EF- 
FICIENCY OF  AGRICULTURE — 
SOLVE  THE  FOOD  CRISIS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  James  Reston,  the  distinguished 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  points 
out  in  an  article  in  tlie  Reader's  Digest 
that  the  U.S.  technology  in  agriculture 
has  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in 
missiles  and  other  military  hardware. 

He  emphasizes  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  improving  the  efScieucy  of 
American  agiiculture — but  suggests  that 
more  resources  be  applied  to  secure  more 
efficient  production. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people  and  my  colleagues  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  place  the  article  from 
tlie  Reader's  Digest  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Do  Yop  MIRV  A  Cow? 
(By  James  Reston) 

inn  INITED  STATES  COCLD  MAKE  MORE  FRIL.VUS 
AND  PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY  BY  SOLV- 
ING TJIE  FOOD  CRISIS  IHAN  BY  FIDDLING  WPTH 
THE   MISSILE  CRISIS 

During  the  worst  of  last  winter's  oil  crisis, 
Americans  complained  that  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  £^st  were  mouopollzlng  the 
world's  oil  reserves  and  creating  great  hard- 
ships by  charging  the  highest  prices  pos- 
sible. 

Today.  wUh  less  publicity,  the  world  is 
facing  a  food  crisis,  and  the  main  question 
this  time  is  what  the  United  States  and 
Canada  wiU  do  about  it.  For  North  America 
now  controls  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
exportable  supplies  of  food  grains  than  the 
Middle  East  does  of  oil. 

The  analogy,  of  course.  Is  not  precise,  be- 
cause the  United  States  Is  not  withholding 
grain  from  nations  for  political  purposes. 
But  the  price  of  wheat,  soybeans  and  corn 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  20 
months,  aud  the  nations  that  need  food  the 
most  are  precisely  those  least  able  to  pay 
for  It. 

This  raises  some  hard  political  and  even 
moral  questions.  As  Lester  Brown,  of  the 
Overseas  Develc^ment  CouncU.  put  it  to  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
for  Americans:  Can  we  rely  primarily  on 
the  marketplace  to  set  the  price  and  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  so  essential  a  com- 
modity as  food?  And  should  Americans  con- 
tinue to  consume  as  much  fodder  as  they 
now  do,  most  of  us  consuming  more  than 
we  actually  need? 

"Tlaere  is  little  doubt."  Brown  told  the 
RockefeUer  Commission,  "that  a  year  from 
now  we  will  see  the  largest  food  deficit 
of  any  region  in  history  unfolding  In  Asia. 
Political  leaders  in  the  more  affluent  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  States,  may  have 
to  decide  whether  to  throw  up  their  hands 
and  cast  Asia  adrift,  or  go  to  consumers  and 
ask  the  food  equivalent  of  turning  the  ther- 
mostat down  six  degrees — reducing  con- 
sumption of,  say,  livestock  products  In  order 
to  free  up  many  millions  of  tons  of  grain  to 
move  Into  Asia." 

World  demand  for  food — basically  because 
of  rising  populations  and  improvement  of 
living  standards  In  some  countries — Is  In- 
creasing by  30  million  tons  a  year.  In  1961, 
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we  had  reserves  amounting  to  95  days  of 
world  food  consumption.  Now,  despite  very 
good  crops  in  the  major  grain -producing 
countries  last  year,  reserves  are  down  to  27 
days  and  declining  by  10  miinon  tons  a 
year. 

The  U.S.  farmers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  probably  made  as  great  a 
contribution  to  world  peace  as  the  soldiers 
at  the  PentEigon  or  the  diplomats  at  the 
State  Department.  In  the  last  20  years,  they 
have  Increased  cor.n  production  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate.  And  so  great  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  soybeans  that  one  acre  out  of  six 
in  the  United  States  is  now  planted  to  that 
crop.  U.S.  soybean  exports  now  bring  in  more 
money  than  all  our  high -technology  exports 
such  as  computers  or  Jet  aircraft. 

Mean":vhile,  enormous  progress  has  been 
mada  in  increasing  the  production  of  poul- 
try, eggs  and  milk.  Brown  notes  that  the 
average  milk  production  of  a  cow  in  India 
today  is  about  600  pounds  a  year.  In  th« 
United  States,  It  averages  10,000  pounds  a 
year. 

This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  experts.  They  want 
to  know  why  one  remarkable  cow  In  the 
State  of  Washington  produced  44,000  pounds 
of  milk  last  year;  and  why  the  average 
American  hen,  even  when  tricked  by  con- 
trolled lighting,  produces  only  232  eggs  a 
year,  while  the  Japanese  Induced  one  hen  to 
lay  365. 

It  is  a  particular  disappointment  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  scientists  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  multiple  births  In  cattle.  This  is 
really,  to  use  Henry  lOsslnger's  term,  the 
•conceptual  breakthrough"  the  agricultural 
scientists  are  looking  for.  They  would  rather 
MIRV  a  cow  than  missile,  but  so  far  they 
haven't  managed  to  do  It,  and  supply  keeps 
running  behind  demand. 

They  are  other  reasons.  The  United  States 
is  running  out  of  Idle  acres.  Fertilizer  is  in 
short  supply  because  of  the  rising  price  of 
oU — a  vital  ingredient — and  Increased  de- 
mand. While  the  average  person  in  poor 
countries  consumes  about  400  pounds  of 
grain  a  year,  the  average  North  American  is 
now  consuming  nearly  a  ton  of  grain  a  year, 
about  35  pounds  of  it  In  the  form  of  beer  and 
whisky. 

Also,  while  we  are  now  putting  much  mar- 
ginal land  back  into  production  In  the  United 
States,  we  are  also  taking  out  of  producttoa 
about  a  half-million  good  acres  a  year  for 
highways,  shopping  centers  and  golf  courses. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Malthusians 
have  long  been  predicting  dl.saster  In  this 
race  between  people  and  food,  but  the  sur- 
plus of  people  and  the  shortages  of  water, 
land,  energy  and  common  sense  are  begin- 
ning to  catch  up  with  us  again. 

The  guess  here  is  that  the  United  States 
could  make  more  friends  and  progress  in  the 
world  by  solving  the  food  crisis  than  by  fid- 
dling with  the  missile  crUis.  This  will  take 
some  doing.  For  the  rich  world  doesn't  yet 
really  believe  in  the  coming  food  crisis.  But 
It  wlli.  One  day  we'll  all  be  Weight  Watchers, 
including  Henry  Kissinger.  But  not  until  the 
crisis  is  much  better  understood. 


DETENTE  IS  NO  CURE  FOR  BUGS  IN 
MOSCOW 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  2S,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  expan- 
sion of  East-West  trade,  as  the  result  of 
so-called  detente,  has  not  in  the  least 
dimmed  the  ardor  of  the  KGB  for  es- 
pionage. The  KGB  even  went  to  the  trou- 
ble to  bug  the  residence  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  new  U.S.-UJS.S.R.  Trade 
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and  Economic  Council  In  Mosco'w.  The 
c;torv  by  Bettv  Beale  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  of  October  27.  1974  foUows: 

DETENTE  Is  No  CURE  FOR  BrOS  IN 

Moscow 
Bugging  may  be  out  of  style  in  Wathiiig- 
tou  but  it  Is  definitely  the  thing  to  do  lu 

Moscow.  ^  ^        ,,^ 

Here  we  are  all  gimgho  about  detente  with 
Russia  and  the  Russians  seem  to  be  making 
new  concessions  toward  linking  arms  com- 
mercially and  diplomatically  with  the  U.S. 
but  each  government  has  about  as  much 
coufldeuce  In  the  other  as  the  White  House 
five  now  on  trial  have  lu  Richard  Nixon. 
With  appropriate  fanfare  the  new  U.S.-USSR 
Trade  and  Economic  Council  was  established 
October  14  with  Its  vice  president,  John  Con- 
nor Jr..  taking  up  permanent  residence  In 
Moscow.  But  wh;u  did  John  find  in  his 
Moscow  digs? 

•He  found  23  bugs. '  said  a  male  guest  at 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Mrs.  Weinberger's  ten  last  Sunday  after- 
noon "Ugh!"  said  a  woman  guest.  "What 
kind  were  thev?  "  "Im  talkUig  about  llsten- 
jng  bugs— as  In  Watergate,"  corrected  the 
iientleman  visitor. 

It  seems  the  Russians  were  taking  no 
chances  with  the  new  trade  arrangements. 
The  23  bugs  were  scattered  in  a  mere  five- 
room  apartment!  Of  course,  all  were  com- 
pletely concealed  but  an  American  team 
went  over  the  apartment  with  a  detector 
and  located  them. 


HISTORICAL  ST.  PAUL 

HON.  josepJTe.  karth 

OF    MINNi.S01A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
St.  Paul  is  making  major  strides  to  pre- 
sen-e  and  restore  its  historical  buildings 
and  sites.  A  major  example  is  the  work 
now  being  done  in  the  Old  Federal 
Courts  Building.  And  playing  an  impor- 
tant part  in  this  effort  is  Uie  Ramsey 
County  and  St.  Paul  Historical  Society. 
I  offer  a  newspaper  account  from  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  November  20,  1974, 
detailing  some  of  the  society  s  efforts,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

A  Celebration  of  St.  Paul  History 
"Where  Its  At'^ 
(By  Oliver  To wne) 
A  year  ago  Virginia  Bralnard  Kunz  sat  in 
the  basement  of  a  one-room  restored  school- 
house  on  the  Gibbs  Farm  Museum  grounds 
In  Falcon  Heights,  trying  to  run  the  Ram- 
sey County  and  St.  Paul  Historical  Society. 
"It  was,"  she  said,  "like  standing  out  In 
left  field  for  nine  innings  when  the  whole 
game  was  being  played  at  home  plate." 

Home  plate,  in  this  case  was  St.  Paul,  the 
closer  to  the  Mississippi  River  the  better. 
"The  real  action  lu  St.  Paul  history  always 
has  been  right  where  we  are."  Virginia  said. 
For  the  better  part  of  1974.  "here  where 
we  are "  has  been  the  Old  Federal  Courts 
Building,  facing  Rice  Park,  that  "Rhine- 
stone' turreted  acquisition  bidding  fair  to 
focus  the  best  of  St.  PavU  civilization  under 
one  roof. 

Thursday  the  first  anniversary  of  adding 
the  words  "St.  Paul"  to  Ramsey  County 
Historical  Society  wUl  be  observed.  It  will 
be  done  by  candlelight  In  the  Immense 
balconied  Courtlle  (Courtyard),  with  wine, 
food  and  accola^les. 

Since  the  society  opened  its  historical 
vistas  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
main  floor,  "we've  suddenly  become  a  sought 
after,  consulted,  in'-olved  and  dynamic  part 
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of  the  whole  city  as  It  sweeps  toward  the  end 
of  the  20th  century,"  said  Virginia. 

There  Is  this  adage,  too,  about  being  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

"Suddenly  we're  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave 
of  nostalgia,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  past,  old 
buildliigs,  old  music,  heritage  and  we're 
going  to  ride  it  right  into  America's  Bicen- 
tennial." she  said. 

The  only  reason  nobody  ever  thought 
about  a  "St.  PavU  "  historical  society  Is  be- 
cause until  lately  no  one  in  the  city  whs 
interested. 

"It  was  n  loyal,  little  band  of  people  In 
rural  Ramsev  County  and  St.  Anthony  Park 
who  nurtured  our  history  and  so  It  took  on  a 
rural,  rather  than  urban  character. 

"Whftt  we  added  last  year  was  not  o!i)y  a 
n->me.  but  also  a  second  dimension.  The 
Glbbs  Farm  Museum  will  be  our  rural  site 
of  Rnmsev  County's  past  and  down  here  we 
added  the  urban  hlstori'-al  development,' 
Virelnla  said. 

The  latter  has  reached  out  Irto  the  city 
V.  'th  eapcr  and  friendly  hand?. 

Graphic  arts  shops  and  the  society  staff 
have  been  turning  out  prodigious  pamphlets, 
brochures  and  reprints  of  art  by  America's 
early  artists  who  painted  the  scene — Seth 
Eastman,  for  Instance. 

Very  earlv.  VirgliUa  sat  down  and  designed 
a  "Walking  Tour  "  of  Downtown  St.  Paul  his- 
tory— a  dozen  marked  sites  on  a  map.  Places 
like  Irvine  Park  and  Its  remaining  notable 
hoiuses,  the  Pioneer  BuUding,  Ram-sey  home. 
Assumption  Catholic  and  First  Baptist 
churches,  McCoU  Building.  Park  Square 
Court,  Central  Presbyterian  and  St.  Louis 
Catholic  churches.  Smith  Park.  There  are 
others. 

Just  now,  with  high  professionalism,  a 
uaneled  display  covering  the  walls  of  the 
society's  exhibit  rooms  depicts  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  St.  PaiU— 10.000  years  ago  when 
vhe  last  glaciers  set  the  geographical  stage 
for  the  city.  .    _     ^ 

A  modest,  but  amply-filled  gift  shop  is  j'Jst 
off  the  exhibit  rooms.  Hand  painted  plates 
with  the  Old  Federal  Courts  BuUding  sell  for 
$;55 — collector's  choices. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  tell  people, 
•Hev.  this  is  where  it  was  at  .  .  .  the  pioneer- 
ing" of  the  Northwest  .  .  .  right  here  in  St. 
Paul,  where  the  river  bends,'  "  Virginia  said. 
"Why,  do  vou  know  that  over  on  the  West 
Side  "where"  the  Spanish-Americans  now 
cluster,  that  land  once  belonged  to  Spain, 
from  1762  to  1803?  You  see  how  the  past  re- 
lates to  now?" 

In  its  new  role  Dov.-ntown,  the  society  is 
beginning  to  do  some  original  research,  sep- 
eratlng  fact  from  fiction  and  coming  up  with 
a  lot  more  realism  and  honesty  in  the  people 
and  events  that  shaped  the  city. 

"They  weren't  aU  heroe.s,"  said  Virginia. 
•T  like  to  think  we're  helping  people  gel 
themselves  together  for  the  Bicentennial  and 
bevond."  she  said. 

So  does  Robert  Orr  Baker,  author,  historian 
and  secretary  of  St.  Paul  Insurance  Com- 
panies, who  engineered  the  society's  new 
"bloom  "  as  president. 

Virginia  Kunzs  enthusiasm  and  conver- 
sion to  St.  Paul  history  shoiUdnt  be  over- 
looked—considering she  was  spawned  in  Min- 
neapolis and  earned  her  living  writing  for 
the  Minneapolis  newspapers. 

"UntU,"  as  she  said,  "I  fell  off  my  horse.'^ 


LAND  USE  AND  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  the  World  Food  Conference 
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is  over,  and  we  have  some  idea  about  the 
enormity  of  the  task  that  faces  America 
in  meeting  the  world  food  crisis,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  consider  some 
related  issues  closer  to  home. 

Agiiculture  is  again  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  prime  uses  of  the  land.  In 
some  areas,  such  as  my  home  State  of 
California,  there  has  been  considerable 
neglect  of  this  fact.  In  CaUfomia  alone 
there  has  been  a  lo.ss  of  agriculture  land 
to  residential  or  industrial  uses  at  an  ap- 
palling rate  of  64,000  acres  per  year.  This 
destruction  of  land  that  is  needed  for 
food  production  cannot  continue. 

Fortunately  this  situation  has  been 
recognized,  and  some  people  are  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  situation.  One  of  the 
leaders  in  this  effort  has  been  Assembly  - 
man  Charles  Warren,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  California  State  As.'iembly  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Diminishing  Mate- 
rials. 

I  would  like  to  share  an  article  that 
Assemblyman  Warren  wrote  for  the 
October  issue  of  CaUfornia  Today  at  tlus 
time  because  I  believe  it  has  national 
significance. 
Tlie  article  follows: 

ACP.ICULTTJHAL  L.^NTIS — CAI  TTOP.NIA'S  RESPONSE 

TO  V.^oRi.DWiDE  Food  Cmsis 
( By  Assemblyman  Charles  Warren) 
American  agriculture  has  been  turned  up- 
side down  In  the  last  year.  Plagued  for  years 
by  overproduction  and  surpUui,  the  agrlcul- 
titral  iudustrv  suddenly  found  itself  unable 
to  meet  demand  even  when  operating  at  full 
throttle. 

In  1973  a  crop  failure  in  Russia  and  a  series 
of  agricultural  problems  hi  Asia  reduced  food 
supplies  4'.  below  1972  levels,  whUe  popula- 
tion growth  and  increasing  affluence  had 
pushed  demand  up  2',.  This  net  6%.  world- 
vide  shortfall  hit  the  U.S.  hard— both  be- 
cause it  is  the  worlds  largest  exporter  of 
basic  grains  and  because  of  an  unusually 
large  but  unfavorable  wheat  sale  to  the  USSR. 
With  the  high  value  people  place  ou  a  com- 
modity as  basic  as  food,  even  the  apparently 
small  shortages  sent  prices  through  the  roof. 
Meat  prices  doubled  and  grain  prices  tripled, 
fanning  the  f.ames  of  a  ruinously  high  iuila- 
tlon  rate. 

Is  this  a  temporary  abberatlon  or  the 
emergence  ol  a  longer  term  trend?  A  distin- 
guished committee  of  agricultural  specialists 
from  the  University  of  CaUiornia  recently 
saw  no  cause  for  alarm.  Theh-  report  noted 
that  8  bUllon  people,  4  billion  more  people 
than  are  alive  now,  could  be  provided  with 
adequate  food  if  aU  the  worlds  potentially 
arable  land  were  producing  crops  at  cuirent 
world  average  yields. 

But  the  question  Is  not  so  much  one  of 
total  available  resources  as  one  of  timUig — 
increasing  production  at  a  rate  that  will 
keep  pace  with  expaudmg  demand. 

At  least  uutU  the  end  of  the  century,  de- 
mand wUl  grow  at  a  rate  near  2',  annually. 
That  means  that  shortly  after  the  year  2000 
food  production  must  be  100';  above  this 
years  level  in  order  to  satisfy  demand.  Be- 
cause of  a  variety  oi  impediments— increas- 
ing costs.  fertUizer  and  materials  shortages, 
lack  of  capital,  physical  and  economic  limits 
to  increased  yields  and  general  inertia— a  2 ' ; 
annual  worldwide  supply  hicrease  to  keep 
pace  with  demand  just  doesn't  look  likely. 
Even  if  we  had  the  potential  to  feed  8 
bUlion  people,  that  level  of  production  would 
not  likelv  be  reached  until  there  were  12 
blUion  hungrv  people  to  be  fed.  In  other 
words,  unle-ss  present  conditions  change 
radically,  we  w  ill  experience  an  era  of  chronic 
food  shortage  In  the  world.  Many  In  the 
poorer  nations  wlU  simply  find  food  priced 
out  of  reach— and  starve — T^hUe  In  the  U.S. 
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the  continued  pressure  In  the  international 
market  will  keep  prices  up,  continuing  the 
alarming  hike  in  each  family's  food  bill. 

CALIFORNIA 

These  alarming  facts  are  of  particular  Im- 
portance to  California,  where  agriculture  is 
the  state's  major  Industry. 

In  California  today,  54 '"r  of  the  state's  total 
land  mass  is  in  agricultural  production-  tim- 
ber, grazing,  crops.  The  world  demand  on 
California  agricultural  products  Is  high.  We 
export  citrus  products  to  Italy,  grapes  to 
England  and  cotton  to  Japan.  California  also 
supplies  25 '"^  of  U.S.  table  crops  and  the 
demand  is  increasing. 

Unfortunately,  while  demand  for  California 
crops  is  growing,  the  amount  of  prime  agri- 
cultural land  in  California  is  shrinking — • 
due  largely  to  the  horizontal  .spread  of  cities 
and  suburbs.  Each  year  64,000  acres  of  prime 
agricultural  land  are  lost  to  residential  or 
Industrial  development.  The  California  State 
Division  of  Soil  Conservation  has  estimated 
that  the  total  of  new  capital  investments 
required  to  replace  the  prime  land  lost  to 
agricultural  production  in  California  is  as 
much  as  $207  million  a  year. 

While  the  base  Is  being  balanced  by  new 
irrigated  acreage,  that  acreage  is  generally  on 
poorer  soils,  has  a  lower  yield  per  acre,  is  more 
costly  to  farm  per  acre  and  requires  a  sub- 
stantially larger  energy  input  (for  fertilizer, 
water  transfer  and  Irrigation,  farm  machin- 
ery and  transportation)  per  unit  of  food 
output. 


Acres  irrisated 


County 


1954 


1964 


Los  Angeles 117.288  78,813 

Ofange 101,140  54,893 

San  Bernardino 101,981  81.173 

San  Diego 62,779  52.436 

Sanla  Barbara 68,984  65,079 

Santa  Clara 114,776  78,665 

Ventur? ^   112,300  103,161 

Total  loss  1954^4 l!>5,034 


Source:  The  Politics  ot  Land,  Robert  C.  Fellmeth. 

The  loss  of  agricultural  land  Is  especially 
rapid  near  expanding  urban  centers.  Cities 
generally  expand  on  land  that  is  flat,  acces- 
sible, well-drained,  favored  by  climatic  con- 
ditions— criteria  which  match  exactly  thoee 
of  prime  agriculttiral  land.  In  many  In- 
stances the  agricultural  land  is  not  only 
prime  due  to  mineral  content  or  climatic 
conditions,  but  the  land  may  be  particularly 
well  suited  for  special  crops  (vineyards  or 
artichoke  fields).  The  sprawl  of  suburbia 
forces  farms  farther  and  farther  from  the 
city  centers — which  adds  an  additional  fac- 
tor Into  the  cost  spiral — ever  increasing 
tran.sportatlon  costs. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  spiral  is  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  milk — 
much  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  in- 
creased distance  between  the  dairy  and  the 
market. 

A    SOLUTION 

Paced  with  worldwide  food  shortages,  one 
Of  the  most  valuable  things  the  stat<  could 
do  right  now  to  begin  to  slow  this  trend  is 
to  halt  the  urbanization  of  our  major  food 
producing  resource,  prime  agricultural 
lands — placing  all  prime  agricultural  land 
in  an  agricultural  preser^'e,  and  taxing  it 
accordingly. 

Such  a  proposal,  of  course,  Is  bound  to 
generate  much  controversy.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  much  of  the  initial  opposition 
to  preservation  of  prime  agricultural  lands 
would  disappear  once  it  Ls  shown  that  there 
are.  in  fact,  no  alternatives  so  easily  imple- 
mented nor  so  cost  effective.     | 

ALTERNATIVES 

What  are  the  alternatives? 
All    the   forces    which   have   traditionally 
contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  in  agricul- 
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tural  production  are  showing  signs  of  con- 
straint. 

Bringing  more  Itmd  under  cultivation  has 
become  an  expensive  and  slow  task.  To  meet 
1985  food  needs,  the  Increase  of  worldwide 
cultivated  land  would  have  to  double  its 
present  pace  of  0.16%  per  year.  To  achieve 
such  a  goal  would  require  massive  infusions 
of  money  to  provide  new  water  projects, 
fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  and  roads  and 
vehicles  to  carry  the  produce  the  ever  In- 
creasing distance  between  the  farm  and  the 
market. 

The  prospects  for  increasing  crop  yields 
prr  acre  appear  equally  dismal.  Tne  major 
avenues  to  l>etter  crop  yields  are  the  use  of 
hybrid  plants  and  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizer. As  everyone  knows,  there  has  Ijeen 
a  rather  substaiitial  change  in  the  world 
market  price  for  oil.  For  agriculture  in  the 
developing  countries  the  major  side  effect  has 
been  the  tripling  of  the  price  of  fertilizer, 
a  petrochemical  product.  In  the  U.S.  heavy 
fertilizer  use  is  so  widespread  that  large 
quantities  of  fertilizer  are  required  to  pro- 
duce mlniscule  yield  Increases  from  existing 
cultivated  land.  To  double  the  U.S.  yield  on 
land  now  in  production  would  require  six 
times  the  present  fertilizer  Input. 

Similarly,  the  increasing  use  of  new  plant 
varieties  will  be  limited.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  decade  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
"miracle"  grains  of  the  Green  Revolution 
raised  hopes  of  marked  improvements  in 
yields  per  acre.  In  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  use  of  these  grains  has  spread  very  slowly 
in  comparison  to  the  boom  years  of  1967  and 
1968.  In  the  U.S.,  high-yield  hybrid  grains  are 
planted  so  commonly  that  little  potential 
exists  for  quick  gains  in  the  future. 

Consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved 
strongly  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  tliat  In- 
creased yield  per  acre  wUl  not  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  population.  Immediate  action 
is  needed  to  protect  that  land  which  Is  now 
under  production. 

Preserving  agricultural  lands  Is  one  sure 
v.-ay  to  halt  the  process  of  urbanization  and 
achieve  quick  gains  in  the  food  shortage 
battle  which  are  not  eventually  counter- 
productive— in  contrast  to  the  other  major 
options  discussed  above.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  several  environmental 
problems  (salinizatlon,  pollution  from  ferti- 
lizer run-off,  and  massive  water  projects),  as 
well  as  eliminating  the  need  for  substantial 
capital  investment  in  agriculture  and 
providing  lower  cost  food. 

CONCLUSION 

It  would  be  easy,  but  incorrect,  to  assume 
that  this  solution  creates  a  direct  conflict 
with  the  need  to  accommodate  new  urban 
growth.  Such  a  conflict  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  fact,  the  setting  aside  of  lands 
under  protection  may  be  just  the  catalyst 
needed  to  at  last  do  something  about  our 
decaying  inner  cities. 

Tlie  need  to  establish  an  agricultural  pre- 
serve does  highlight  our  failure  to  develop  a 
more  comprehensive  integrated  land  use 
management  policy. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  exigencies  of  the 
food  crisis  require  a  rapid  response  in  this 
one  small  area  of  the  total  land  use  puzzle. 
We  just  can't  wait.  This  is  an  action  which 
the  state  can  take  Immediately  without  wait- 
ing for  federal  prodding  or  without  feeling 
helplessly  caught  in  a  morass  over  which  it 
has  no  control. 

Stringent  prime  agricultural  land  preserva- 
tion will  have  substantial  impact  only  if 
implemented  by  all  major  agricultural  states. 
But  California  has  had  the  recurrent  habit 
of  being  the  vanguard  of  major  new  problems 
In  several  areas.  One  can  certainly  hope  for 
similar  success  with  an  issue  as  basic  as 
prime  agricultural  land  preservation,  and 
that  should  make  it  rate  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities  for  1975. 
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THE  PENALTY  FOR  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  news  items  last  week  was 
the  announcement  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  they  had  filed  suit  against 
A.T.  &  T.  on  the  grounds  of  an  antitrust 
violation.  This  announcement  had  pre- 
dictable impact  in  financial  and  business 
circles  and  was  greeted  with  a  great  deal 
of  verbal  support  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  by  Richard  Wilson 
in  the  Monday,  November  25,  Washing- 
ton Star-News  which  expresses  a  point  of 
View  that  merits  serious  review : 
The  Penalty  for  Excellence 
(By  Richard  WUson) 

Picking  up  the  phone  anywhere  in  the 
world  outside  the  United  States  Is  an  ad- 
venture  into  the  unknown,  even  for  those 
having  command  of  lang»iages.  Even  In 
Britain  the  phone  call  Americans  take  for 
granted  can  have  unpredictable  results. 

The  Bell  System  of  America  is  the  best  for 
the  money  in  the  world,  easiest  to  use.  most 
predictable  and  most  extensive.  It  is  one 
of  technology's  major  triumphs  and  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  this  country's 
growth  and  prosperity. 

If  the  U.S.  mall  were  delivered  half  as  well 
life  would  be  simpler. 

The  antitrust  action  now  undertaken  by 
tl-jp.t  dedicated  group  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  think  bigness  is  clear  proof  of 
badness  may  change  all  that. 

A  worse  time  could  not  possibly  have  been 
chosen  than  the  present  economic  reces- 
sion to  prove  that  AT&T  should  be  broken  up 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  competition.  It 
is  quite  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  tele- 
phone service  and  to  reduce  its  quality. 

But  that  is  probably  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  worst  of  it  lies  In  the  signal  that  goes 
out  to  all  big  business  that  the  political 
climate  in  which  they  operate  has  changed. 
They  are  exposed  anew  to  the  truly  pernicious 
doctrine  that  successful  organization  and 
management,  with  all  the  advantages  it 
brings  to  the  consumer  cannot  be  tolerated 
If  it  grows  big  and  pervasive,  no  matter  bow 
well  controlled  it  may  be. 

It  cannot  be  tolerated  because  of  some 
theoretical  doctrines  based  upon  outmoded 
ideas.  These  doctrines  hold  that  a  prolifera- 
tion of  competitors  will  bring  prices  down, 
improve  quality,  benefit  the  consumer  and 
prevent  the  creation  of  economic  dictator- 
ships. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  any  more  that 
a  multitude  of  soap  companies  vying  for  a 
market  with  stupendous  costs  for  advertising 
and  marketing  gives  \is  better  soap  at  cheap- 
er cost?  Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
proliferation  of  kinds,  makes,  sizes,  colors 
and  shapes  of  motor  cars  improves  trans- 
portation or  even  makes  them  cheaper?  Cer- 
talnlv  no  one  believes  that  breaking  down 
General  Motors  into  a  score  of  companies 
making  separate  cars  would  help  any. 

With  soap  and  cars  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  sum  of  competition  for  the  bvtyers'  dol- 
lar creates  a  gushing  fountain  of  economic 
activity  providing  employment,  well  being 
and  profits.  It's  the  American  system,  bless 
it,  and  it  has  made  us  the  most  prosperous 
people  in  the  world. 

With  phones  and  other  communications  it 
is  quite  different.  An  Integrated  system  of 
the  greatest  complexity,  nationwide  and  even 
worldwide,  creates  the  necessary  linkage  for 
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successful  operation.  This  is  well  known  In 
every  advanced  country  and  the  usual  way 
of  creating  U  Is  government  ownership,  con- 
trol and  operation  of  communications  sys- 
tems. 

But  In  the  United  States  this  has  been 
done  with  far  greater  success  by  private  en- 
terprise, so  much  so  that  the  country  was  led 
to  hope  that  the  postal  service  might  be 
lutndled  in  much  the  same  way.  But  It  oould 
not  be  and  the  failure  lay  In  the  lack  of  a 
thoroughly  organized,  efSclently  operating, 
fiercely  proud  and  technologically  superior 
structure  like  that  of  the  Bell  System  and 
Its  associated  enterprises. 

So  now,  because  of  antitrust  Ideas  appli- 
cable in  a  different  time  to  different  prob- 
lems, the  Bell  System  must  be  taken  Into 
court  and  broken  up  without  the  slightest 
agreement  that  this  would  be  good  for  the 
coimtry. 

Hands  are  raised  In  holy  horror  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  when  It  Is  suggested  that 
now,  with  Nixon  gone,  the  dedicated  break- 
ers-up  think  they  will  have  their  way  and 
President  Ford  does  not  dare  stop  them. 

But  that  Is  the  way  the  AT&T  action  will 
be  read  In  more  than  one  board  room  by  di- 
rectors already  quaking  with  fears  of  declin- 
ing markets  and  Increased  costs. 

No  stronger  ad\erse  signal  could  have  gone 
out  than  government  action  against  the 
world's  biggest,  and  maybe  best,  corporation. 
It  will  be  many  years  in  all  probability  before 
the  Issue  Is  resolved  and  perhaps  common 
sense  will  finally  come  to  the  rescue. 


A  NEWSMAN  VIEWS  ONE 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  broadcast  over  station  KPOL, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  pointed  out  the  con- 
trast between  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  System  as  opposed  to  the 
operation  of  Bell  Telephone  over  the 
years.  Tliis  editorial  should  give  pause  to 
those  who  speak  lightly  of  Government 
ownership  of  industi-y.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

A  GOVERNiTENT  SYSTEM.' A  NeWSMAN  VIEWB 

One  Altebnative 

It  seems  that  people  who  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  go  Into  private  business 
would  have  second  thoughts  every  time  they 
have  to  wait  four  days  for  a  government-run 
poet  office  department  to  get  a  letter  across 
town. 

In  the  early  1930's,  a  fii-st  class  stamp  cost 
two  cents,  and  you  got  home  deliveries  of 
mail  twice  a  day  and  three  or  four  times  a 
day  at  your  office. 

But  today,  a  first  class  stamp  costs  10 
cents  and  you  get  one  delivery  a  day  at  home 
and  one  at  the  office. 

At  Bell  Telephone  in  1932,  it  cost  $9.50  to 
phone  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  and 
it  might  have  taken  20  minutes  to  make 
connections.  Today,  the  same  phone  call  costs 
81.45,  or  even  less,  and  you'll  get  through 
almost  immediately. 

Since  1935,  the  post  office  has  accumulated 
a  total  deficit  of  more  than  $22  billion  made 
up  by  taxpayers — who  also  pay  ever-Increas- 
ing postage  costs. 

During  the  same  period,  Bell  has  put  more 
than  $54  billion  Into  government  coffers 
through  tax  payments  and  has  managed  to 
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pay  several  billions  more  In  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

California  State  Senator  "Bill"  Richardson 
concludes,  "the  next  time  you  hear  of  some- 
one wanting  to  nationalize  any  American 
Industry,  just  Imagine  that  the  same  folks 
who  brought  you  the  poet  oflSce  will  be  run- 
ning the  store." 

If  that  doesn't  send  shivers  down  your 
back,  nothing  will. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  problems  that  liave 
developed  regarding  the  implementation 
of  the  medicaid  portion  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income — SSI — program. 
The  Texas  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  is  very  capably  admin- 
istered by  its  commissioner,  Raymond  W. 
Vowell,  has  estimated  that  some  20.000 
disabled  Texans,  a  handful  of  blind 
people  and  thousands  more  elderly  per- 
sons over  65  are  being  deprived  of  guar- 
anteed medical  assistance.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  supposed  to  provide  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  with  eligibility 
lists  that  the  DPW  uses  to  pay  medicaid 
benefits.  But  evidently  high  officials  In 
HEW  did  not  anticipate  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem,  and  as  a  result,  there 
have  been  serious  eiTors  and  delays. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record 
a  letter  from  Commissioner  Vowell  to 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
which  details  the  dlfQculties  in  a  more 
specific  manner: 

State  Department 
OP  Public  Welfare, 
Atistin,  Tex.,  October  24, 1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinbekger, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Edueati07i, 
and    Welfare,    Office    of    the    Secretary, 
Woihington.  B.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Weinberger:  On  AprU  17, 
1974,  I  wrote  to  you  regarding  the  failure  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  fulfill 
Its  contractual  responsibilities  to  the  State 
of  Texas.  Pursuant  to  Section  1634  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  on  November  30,  1973  the 
Texas  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
contracted  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  render  Title  XIX  eligibility  deter- 
minations for  those  persons  who  receive 
benefits  under  the  program  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  and  to  provide  the  State 
with  accurate  data  regarding  accretions  and 
deletions  on  a  dally  basis  via  the  SSI  State 
Data  Exchange  System  (SDX) .  Although  this 
contract  was  renewed  on  June  18,  1974,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  been  un- 
able to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
because  the  communlcallons  link,  the  SSI/ 
State  Data  Exchange  System  (SDX) ,  does  not 
function  as  anticipated. 

In  my  letter  of  April  17.  1974,  eleven  spe- 
cific problems  were  enumerated.  Although 
some  problems  have  been  alleviated  by  stop 
gap  measures  such  as  the  manual  Medicaid 
certification  procedure  Initiated  by  Texas  In 
August,  1974,  the  basic  problems  with  the 
SSI.  State  Data  Exchange  System  have  not 
been  resolved. 

1.  The  Social  Secv.rity  .Administration's  up- 
dating of  the  SDX  flies  has  improved  but  Is 
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still  sporadic.  Texas  Is  receiving  four  to  five 
updates  per  montb  but  tbe  tapes  are  re- 
ceived In  batches.  The  update  data  Itself  Is 
not  always  current  when  received. 

2.  Individuals  who  are  Issued  an  SSI  check 
through  a  manual  process  In  the  SSA  District 
offices  are  not  accreted  through  the  SSA  com- 
puter system.  A  manual  system  to  establish 
Medicaid  ellglbiUty  has  been  Initiated.  How- 
ever, many  cases  still  go  unreported  and 
many  cases  remain  open  for  medical  assist- 
ance after  eligibility  for  SSI  has  ended. 

3.  The  SDX  tape  sent  to  Texas  continues 
to  contain  individuals  wiih  residency  ad- 
dresses lu  other  states. 

4.  The  SDX  information  regarding  the 
basis  for  eligibility  (I.e.,  age,  blindness,  or 
disability)  continues  to  be  Inaccxtrate  or 
missing. 

5.  Although  Income  Information  Is  now 
being  provided,  the  data  is  frequently  in- 
correct or  out  of  date.  Lump  sum  payments 
are  reported  as  monthly  Income. 

Tl'.e  correct  monthly  Income  is  needed  by 
Texas  to  comptite  the  amount  of  Income 
which  the  Individual  Is  to  apply  toward  the 
cost  of  care  In  nursing  facilities  or  institu- 
tions. The  Inability  of  the  SDX  system  to 
provide  this  Information  has  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  issue  prompt,  correct  payments 
to  the  providers  of  nursing  care.  Because 
of  present  and  past  Insuiequacies  In  the  SDX 
system,  the  problem  of  nursing  care  pay- 
ments has  reached  Intolerable  levels.  Ap- 
proximately 85  Tj  of  the  SSI  eliglbles  In  nurs- 
ing homes  are  receiving  incorrect  payments 
on  their  behalf  because  of  faulty  data  con- 
cerning Income  and  SSI  payment  levels.  Pro- 
viders of  care  are  claiming  over  seven  mil- 
lion dollars  is  owed  on  behalf  of  these  recipi- 
ents. In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
3,580  SSI  recipients  in  Texas  nursing  homes 
for  whom  no  payments  have  been  made  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  accreted  to  the 
Medicaid  rolls  via  the  SDX  system.  Based 
on  need  for  care  $3,244,337.68  Is  owed  on 
behalf  of  these  recipients.  Payment  cannot 
be  made  until  Texas  Is  notified  of  ellgibUity 
for  SSI  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Reports  indicate  the  problem  is  not  de- 
creasing but  increasing  by  appro.ximately  300 
cases  per  montb. 

The  problem  of  payment  has  reached  such 
epidemic  proportions  that  some  nursing 
homes  are  refusing  to  accept  SSI  recipients 
In  need  of  nursing  care.  Many  more  homes 
are  borrowing  funds  at  exorbitant  Interest 
rates  to  stay  In  business.  At  tbe  same  time 
that  ntirslng  faculties  are  facing  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  SDX  system,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  Is  en- 
forcing more  restrictions  upon  the  providers 
of  care  thi-ough  the  new  nursing  care  stand- 
ards and  Increased  utilization  reviews. 

As  I  stated  In  my  letter  of  April  17,  1974, 
the  fault  does  not  He  with  the  willingness 
of  the  Dallas  Regional  staff  of  the  Social 
Seciulty  Administration  to  cooperate  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  these  problems.  The 
problem  Is  the  result  of  tbe  inability  of  the 
SSI/State  Data  Exchange  System  (SDX)  to 
function  as  anticipated  and  the  failure  of 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Admin- 
istration at  the  highest  level  to  respond  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

This  matter  is  called  to  your  attention  be- 
c.iuse  the  problems  experienced  by  Texas  are 
not  uriique  but  are  common  to  other  states 
in  varying  degrees.  The  communications 
link  between  the  SSA  and  the  states  Is  the 
key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our  joint 
efforts  to  serve  the  people  of  this  State  and 
of  the  nation.  Our  efforts  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure unless  the  system  can  be  corrected  to 
provide  necessary  information  on  an  accurate 
and  timely  basis.  Your  attention  to  this 
matter  and  its  prompt  resolution  Is  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  W.  Vowell. 
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GIVING  THANKS  FOR  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE ON  THIS  THANKSGIVING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving  all  of  us  wiU  take 
stock  of  that  for  which  we  can  be  thank- 
ful, both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Too  often,  perhaps,  In  our  day-to-day 
dealings  with  problems  and  Issues,  we 
tend  to  overlook  how  much  for  which 
we  have  to  be  thankful,  as  to  the  institu- 
tions and  traditions  which  insure  that 
continuity  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
We,  of  course,  associate  Thanksgiving 
each  year  with  the  first  Thanksgiving 
feast  at  Plymouth  Colony,  where  thanks 
was  first  offered  to  God  for  the  bounty 
of  a  new  land  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 

It  would  serve  us  well  during  this 
Thanksgiving  season  to  ponder  the  ex- 
perience of  those  Pilgrim  fathers,  espe- 
cially as  to  how  they  turned  away  from 
a  fruitless  policy  of  collectivism  and  cen- 
tral planning  and  found  the  bounty  and 
productivity  which  arises  naturally  from 
private  ownership,  individual  effort  and 
the  incentives  of  a  free  market  economy. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  writings 
of  William  Bradford,  governor  of  the 
PljTnouth  Colony  during  its  formative 
years,  bear  heavily  upon  the  debate  in 
our  country  today  on  whether  economic 
freedom  and  prosperity  can  long  endure 
the  burdens  of  the  collective  goveiTunent 
controls  and  regulations  now  weighting 
it  down  and  threatening  our  future  prog- 
ress and  individual  liberty. 

I  here  include  Governor  Bradford's 
remarks : 

"So  they  began  to  think  how  they  might 
raiiie  as  much  corn  as  they  could,  and  obtain 
a  better  crop  than  they  had  done,  that  they 
might  not  still  thus  languish  in  misery. 
At  length,  after  much  debate  of  things,  the 
Governor  .  .  .  gave  way  that  they  should  set 
corn  every  man  for  his  own  particular,  and 
In  that  regard  trust  to  themselves;  In  all 
other  things  to  go  on  In  the  general  way 
as  before.  And  so  assigned  to  every  family 
a  parcel  of  land,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  their  number,  for  that  end,  only  for  pre- 
sent use  .  .  .  and  ranged  all  boys  and  youth 
under  some  family.  This  had  very  good  suc- 
cess, for  it  made  all  hands  very  industrious, 
so  as  much  more  corn  was  planted  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  by  any  means 
the  Governor  or  any  other  could  use.  and 
saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  gave 
far  better  content.  The  women  now  went 
willingly  Into  the  field,  and  took  their  little 
ones  with  them  to  set  corn;  which  before 
would  allege  weakness  and  Inability;  whom 
to  have  compelled  would  have  been  thought 
great  tyranny  and  oppression. 

FROM    r.MIINE — 

"The  experience  that  was  had  in  this  com- 
mon course  and  condition,  tried  sundry  years 
and  that  amongst  godly  and  sober  men,  may 
well  evince  the  vanity  of  that  conceit  of 
Plato's  and  oiher  ancients  .  .  .  that  the  taking 
away  of  property  and  bringing  in  community 
Into  a  commonwealth  would  make  them 
happy  and  flourishing;  as  if  they  were  wiser 
than  God.  For  this  community  (so  far  as  It 
was)  was  found  to  breed  much  confusion  and 
discontent  and  retard  much  employment 
that  would  have  been  to  their  benefit  and 
comfort.  For  the  young  men.  that  were  most 
able  and  fit  for  labour  and  service,  did  repine 
that    they    should    spend    their    time    and 
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strength  to  work  for  other  men's  wives  and 
children  without  any  recompense.  The  strong, 
or  man  of  parte,  had  no  more  In  divlBion  of 
victuals  and  clothes  than  he  that  was  weak 
and  not  able  to  do  a  quarter  the  other  could; 
this  was  thought  Injustice.  The  aged  and 
braver  men  to  be  ranked  and  equalized  In 
labotu-s  and  victuals,  clothes,  etc.,  with  the 
meaner  and  younger  sort,  thought  It  some 
indignity  and  disrespect  unto  them.  And  for 
men's  wives  to  be  commanded  to  do  service 
for  other  men,  as  dressing  their  meat,  wash- 
ing their  clothes,  etc.,  they  deemed  it  a  kind 
of  slavery,  neither  could  many  husbands  well 
brook  it.  Upon  the  point  all  being  to  have 
alike,  and  all  to  do  alike,  they  thought  them- 
selves in  the  like  condition,  and  one  as  good 
as  another;  and  so,  If  It  did  not  cut  off  those 
relations  that  God  hath  set  amongst  men, 
yet  it  did  at  least  much  diminish  and  take 
off  the  mutual  respects  that  should  be  pre- 
served amongst  them.  And  would  have  been 
worse  If  they  had  been  men  of  another  con- 
dition. Let  none  object  this  Is  men's  corrup- 
tion, and  nothing  to  the  cotirse  Itself.  I  an- 
swer, seeing  all  men  have  this  corruption  In 
them,  God  In  His  wisdom  saw  another  course 
fitt«r  for  them  . . . 

TO    PLENTY 

■'.  .  .  Harvest  was  come,  and  Instead  of 
famine  now  God  gave  them  plenty,  and  the 
face  of  things  was  changed,  to  the  rejoicing 
of  the  hearts  of  many,  for  which  they  blessed 
God.  And  the  effect  of  their  particular  plant- 
ing was  well  seen,  for  all  had,  one  way  and 
other,  pretty  well  to  bring  the  year  about; 
and  some  of  the  abler  sort  and  more  Indus- 
trious had  to  spare,  and  sell  to  others;  so  as 
any  general  want  or  famine  hath  not  been 
amongst  them  since  to  this  day  .  .  . 

"That  they  might  therefore  increase  their 
tillage  to  better  advantage,  they  made  suit 
to  the  Governor  to  have  some  pKjrtlon  of 
land  given  them  for  continuance,  and  not 
by  yearly  lot.  For  by  that  means,  that  which 
the  more  Industrious  had  brought  into  good 
culture  (by  much  pains)  one  year,  came  to 
leave  It  the  next,  and  often  another  might 
enjoy  it;  so  as  the  dressing  of  their  lands 
were  the  more  slighted  over,  and  to  less 
profit.  Which  being  well  considered,  their 
request  was  granted." 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man, the  distinguished  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  for 
bringing  this  excerpt  from  Governor 
Bradford's  writings  to  our  attention  at 
the  beginning  of  this  holiday  season,  as 
well  as.  his  many  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  competitive  free  enterprise. 
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Relentlessly  spurring  England  to  fight 
it  alone  In  World  War  II  earned  him  the 
title — "saviour  of  his  country."  Yet,  his 
acts  carried  fiulher  than  the  British 
Isles. 

Churchill's  public  determination  and 
private  coiu-age  instilled  a  heroic  spirit 
in  the  history  of  the  late  20th  century. 

And  our  country  should  build  upon 
that  spirit — now  and  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  bestowed  its  first 
and  only  honorary  citizenship  upon  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  in  1963.  In  ceremon- 
ies marking  the  occasion  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
great  British  leader: 

Churchill  Is  the  most  honored  and  honor- 
able man  to  walk  the  stage  of  human  history 
In  the  time  In  which  we  live. 

I  join  all  Americans  in  saluting  the 
memory  of  this  admirable  man. 


UPDATING  HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD'S 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECORD 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KENIVCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30.  nations  which  adhere  to  the 
traditions  of  democracy,  will  celebrate 
the  centennial  birthday  of  Winston 
Churchill— a  grcnt  bulwark  of  those 
traditions. 

V/hcther  in  war  or  peace,  the  inimita- 
ble Churchill  exerci-sed  his  varied  talents, 
political  sagacity,  and  expansive  knowl- 
edge, as  he  v.Tote: 

Continue  to  pursue  that  course  marked 
ovit  for  us  by  an  all-wise  hand  and  carry  out 
our  mission  of  bearing  peace,  civilization 
and  good  government  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  March  7, 
1972,  you  spoke  some  eloquent  words  in 
tribute  to  Congressman  Chet  Holifield 
of  California  for  his  enduring  legislative 
achievements.  You  observed  that  he  is 
regarded  with  great  respect  and  affection 
in  the  House  for  his  hard  work,  his  con- 
sideration of  others,  and  the  open  and 
honest  way  in  which  he  conducts  himself 
in  presiding  at  committee  meetings. 

You  also  entered  into  the  Concres- 
EioNAL  Record  of  that  day  some  bio- 
graphical data  highlighting  Congress- 
man Holifield's  legislative  career. 

At  the  end  of  this  Congres.s,  Mr.  Holi- 
field will  retire  after  32  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  He  never  lost  an  elec- 
tion and  certainly  that  is  a  tribute  in 
itself.  That  length  of  service,  I  may  note, 
never  has  been  exceeded  by  any  repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  California 
since  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1850. 

In  view  of  Chet  Holifield's  retirement, 
which  we  all  greatly  regret,  but  which 
we  recognize  is  well  earned,  it  is  fitting 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  record  of  his 
legislative  achievements,  since  March  7, 
1972. 

In  many  ways,  the  93d  Congress  has 
been  for  Chet  Holifield  and  for  this 
Nation,  a  most  productive  one.  He  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Goverrment  Operations.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  Government  reorganization,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  new  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

NEW  ENERGY  AGENCIES 

Under  Chairman  Holifield's  master- 
ful direction,  legislation  was  developed 
and  enacted  into  law  creating  several 
new  Federal  energy  organizations.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-275  created  the  Federal  En- 
erg>'  Administration.  Public  Law  93-438 
created  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
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velopment  Administration,  a  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  an  Energy 
Resources  Coxmcil.  Tliese  agencies  are  or 
will  be  working  to  solve  America's  short- 
and  long-range  energy  problems— tasks 
that  are  vital  to  our  country's  present 
and  future  welfare.  The  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  Chairman  IIolifield  for  his 
initiative,  dedication,  and  creative  ap- 
proach to  energy  legislation. 

IMPROVING    COVERNaiENT    PROCl/HEMENT 

Chet  Holifield,  as  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  his  own  right,  has  long  been 
Interested  in  the  busine.'is  of  Government. 
Back  in  1949,  he  authored  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act,  which  created  the  General  Services 
Administration,  to  give  central  direction 
to  Government  procurement  and  prop- 
erty management. 

Twenty  years  later,  as  Government  ex- 
penditures multiplied,  Mr.  Holifield, de- 
veloped legislation  for  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  review  of  Government 
procurement  practices.  In  1969.  Public 
Law  91-129  created  a  blue  ribbon  study 
group,  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  his  authorship  of  the  legislation  and 
his  expertise  in  Government  procure- 
ment matters,  you  appointed  Chet  Holi- 
field as  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
which  tendered  its  four-volume  report  to 
the  Congress  in  December  1972.  This  re- 
port contained  149  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  administrative  action  to 
improve  the  Government  s  procurement 
procedm-es  and  practices. 

Two  important  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
sponding to  tlie  Commission's  recom- 
mendations recently  have  been  enacted 
at  Mr.  Holifield's  initiative.  One  is  Pub- 
lic Law  93-356,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  simplify  procedures  in  small  pur- 
chases— under  $10,000— by  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment.  This  simplification  will 
save  moimtains  of  paperwork  and  reduce 
administrative  burdens,  with  estimated 
savings  of  $100  million  each  year. 

The  other  piece  of  legislation  is  Public 
Law  93-400,  establishing  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy.  This  carries 
out  a  key  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procm-ement. 
The  new  agency  will  work  continuously 
at  improving  the  Federal  procurement 
process,  with  potential  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  of  billions  of  dollars.  Remem- 
ber that  expenditures  for  Federal  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services  now  ap- 
proximate $55  billion  for  a  single  yer.r. 
The  savings  potential  is  obvious. 

CUTTING    DOWN    ON    P.\PKRWORK 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  Mr.  Holifield  chaii's  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  two 
watchwords:  economy  and  efficiency. 
Having  in  mind  the  constructive  experi- 
ence of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  Mr.  Holifield  also  decided 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  to  American  business,  particularly 
small  business,  if  ways  and  means  could 
be  foimd  to  reduce  the  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment paperwork — the  numerous 
forms  and  reports  that  Government 
agencies  require  of  business  establish- 
ments and  others.  This  massive  paper- 
work reflects,  of  course,  the  complex  so- 
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ciety  in  which  we  live,  and  the  numerous 
regulations  which  are  imposed  for  one 
pui'pose  or  another. 

Recently,  the  House  passed  H.R.  16424, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  under  Chairman  Holi- 
field's direction,  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork. 
Its  pui-pose  is  to  determine  if  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  with  less  paper-A'ork.  The 
Senate  is  expected  to  act  on  this  bill 
shortly. 

A  related  measure  passed  by  the  House 
and  awaiting  Senate  action  is  a  bill,  H.R. 
14718.  to  eliminate  reports,  now  required 
from  Federal  agencies  by  law,  which  are 
no  longer  necessary  or  useful.  Chairman 
Holifield  requested  the  Comptroller 
General  to  study  existing  reporting  re- 
quirements and  to  identify  those  rcport.s 
which  could  be  eliminated  without  loss  of 
needed  information  and  witli  resultant 
savings. 

After  the  Comptroller  General  submit- 
ted his  report,  Mr.  Holifield  introduced 
the  necessarv-  repeal  legislation.  Al- 
though this  is  a  modest  step  in  reducing 
paperwork,  it  is  a  recurring  activity  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  indicates  that  the  commit- 
tee explores  every  possible  avenue  of 
achieving  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

CONSUMER      PROTECTION 

In  one  important  legislative  area,  Mr. 
Sijeaker.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Senate 
is  not  likely  to  act  this  year.  I  I'efcr  to 
H.R.  13163,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  On  two  separate  oc- 
casions, a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
bill,  painstakingly  developed  mider  Mr. 
Holifield's  direction  and  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Both  times  the 
bill  failed  in  the  Senate  because  of  a  fili- 
buster. If  the  Senate  were  able  to  vote  on 
the  bill,  as  the  House  did,  it  would  be  the 
law  today. 

Chet  Holifield  has  established  him- 
self as  a  leader  in  consumer  legislation. 
His  efforts  will  not  be  wasted.  I  am  con- 
fident. Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  next 
Congress,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  legislation  v/ill  prevail,  building 
on  the  constructive  legislative  base  that 
Chet  Holifield  has  prepared. 

AN     INFORMED     CITIZENRY 

I  should  mention  several  other  impor- 
tant items  of  legislation  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions under  Chairman  Holifield's  direc- 
tion. One  is  Public  Law  93-502,  amending 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Tliis 
law  is  designed  to  make  Government  in- 
formation more  accessible  to  the  citi- 
zeniY-  It  insures,  under  proper  safe- 
guards, that  the  American  people  will  be 
able  to  get  the  information  they  need 
and  want  about  the  workings  of  their 
Government. 

President  Ford  was  ill-advised  to  veto 
tliis  legislation.  That  veto  was  overridden 
by  overwhelmuig  votes  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  law  is  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

IMPROVING    THS    ADVISORY    PROCESS 

A  related  item  of  legislation.  Public 
Law  92-463.  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
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mittce  Act,  was  developed  earlier  under 
Mr.  Holifield's  chairmanship  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  Federal  Government  utiUzes  hun- 
dreds of  advisory  committees  for  many 
different  purposes.  The  legislation  was 
designed  to  introduce  .some  regularity 
and  order  ir.lo  the  advisory  process,  so 
that  advisory  committees  could  be  pub- 
licly identified  and  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceeding.s  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  ■who  ad- 
vises the  government  and  how  this  ad- 
vice is  given.  The  overriding  purpose  is 
to  insure  that  the  advice  is  impartial  and 
objective,  not  self-seeking  and  directed 
toward  pi-ivate  gain. 

BIGHT  OF   PRI\'ACY 

The  Federal  Government  not  only  lias 
a  responsibility  to  enable  the  citizenry  to 
be  informed  about  its  operations;  it  must 
also  protect  individual  rights  of  privacy 
in  matters  of  personal  information  which 
get  into  Government  records.  In  thi.s 
computer  age.  when  scores  of  agencies 
maintain  records  on  individuals,  and  in- 
formation can  be  retrieved  and  distrib- 
uted w  ith  lightning  speed,  we  have  to  be 
mindful  of  the  harm  to  individuals  when 
information  gets  into  the  wrong  hands. 

H.R.  16373,  reported  by  Chairman 
Holifield's  committee,  recently  passed 
the  House.  Similar  legislation  passed  the 
Senate.  When  the  differences  are  recon- 
ciled, we  will  have  legislation  to  insure 
protection  of  individuals'  rights  of  pri- 
vacy in  the  handling  of  Government, 
records. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACTniTIES 

Although  chairing  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  a  full-time 
job,  Mr.  Holifield  manages  to  find  time 
for  his  other  important  committee  as- 
signments. He  is  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, having  served  on  that  committee 
since  its  inception  in  1946. 

In  1972,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
other  comitries  in  nuclear  developments 
and  was  a  member,  additionally,  of  the 
following  subcommittees:  Legislation: 
Military  Applications;  Raw  Materials: 
and  Research.  Development,  and  Radia- 
tion. In  1973-74.  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Licensing  and  Regula- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy. 

For  the  past  3  years.  Chet  Holifield 
has  been  appointed  a  congressional  ad- 
viser to  the  official  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In  1974. 
he  received  the  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth 
nuclear  statesman  award  from  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  Sp?aker,  when  Chet  Holifield 
retires,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  will 
miss  his  wise  counsel,  his  unflagging 
enersy,  his  dedication  to  the  highest  and 
best  purposes  of  Government.  But  we 
wish  him  well  and,  I  sincerely  believe, 
we  can  .all  say  in  full  agreement:  "Chet, 
that  was  a  job  well  done." 
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GENERAL    BROV.'N    AND    FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW    YORK 

r:  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
George  Brown,  recently  made  a  state- 
ment at  Duke  University  which  clearly 
undermines  his  ability  to  lead  this  Na- 
tion's defense  effort.  He  has  spoken 
out  concerning  issues  and  policies  over 
which  he  has  no  jurisdiction.  He  has 
violated  the  principle  of  civilian  control 
over  the  mihtary  and  he  has  caused  a 
considerable  commotion,  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  remarks.  Joseph  Califano 
wrote  an  editorial  for  the  Washington 
Post  on  November  25  which  I  feel  is  very 
incisive.  I  feel  he  gets  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  his  view: 

Gentrai.  EaowN  Atn)  Fobeich  Pci-ict 
(By  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.) 

Ill  the  course  of  patently  anti-Semitic 
remarks.  Gen.  George  Scratcliley  Brown, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said  recently  that  ( 1 )  the  United  States  had 
•"no  plans"  to  use  force  in  the  Middle  East; 
2)  he  could  conjure  up  a  "Seven  Days  in 
Ivlay"  situation  where  in  the  face  of  another 
oil  embargo  the  American  people  might  "get 
tough-minded  enovgh  tD  set  down  the  Jew- 
ish influence  in  this  country  and  break  that 
lobby";  3)  when  the  Israelis  come  to  us  for 
equipment  they  have  the  Congress  la  their 
hip  pocket;  4)  the  Jews  own  "the  banks  In 
this  country,  the  newspapers,  you  Just  look 
at  where  the  Jewish  money  is  In  this  coun- 
try"; 5)  the  "terrible  disruption"  of  an- 
other oil  embargo  on  Europe  and  Japan  could 
precipitate  another  demand  that  something 
be  done:  61  the  flow  of  money  to  Middle 
East  and  Persian  Gulf  oU  producers  would 
put  "all  of  the  money  ...  in  their  corner 
of  the  bank  .  .  .  seven  or  eight  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  and  they  are  going  to  be  the 
world's  banker";  and  7)  the  Arabs  are  taking 
on  a  role  "they  aren't  equipped  to  handle." 
He  concluded  by  reassuring  the  Arabs  and 
Soviets  that  he  did  not  "Intend  to  go  ofT 
to  war  In  the  Middle  East,  if  that's  the 
question." 

Thus,  In  the  context  of  the  most  explosive 
situation  In  the  world  today— the  one  situa- 
tion most  likely  to  precipitate  a  major  war 
involving  not  only  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs 
but  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union — the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  vented  his 
spleen  on  the  Israelis,  the  Arabs,  the  Amer- 
ican Jews,  the  Congress,  and  informed  the 
world  that  he  didn't  intend  to  go  to  war  In 
the  -Middle  East. 

Gen.  Brown's  audience  was  not  limited  to 
a  handful  of  law  students  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. His  audiences  included  the  American 
public  at  large,  the  Israelis,  the  Arabs,  the 
Soviets,  the  Chinese,  the  U.N..  the  President, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  fel- 
low military  officers.  His  apology  to  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  may  have  saved  his  Job  for 
the  moment,  but  It  is  not  likely  to  aflect  the 
v.ay  these  critical  audiences  read  him  in  the 
future. 

What  Is  Gen.  Brown's  credibility  with  the 
l.sraells  today?  A  few  days  after  publication 
of  the  general's  remarks  In  The  Post,  the 
Pentagon  disputed  a  report  by  Israel's  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  that  the  Soviets  had 
some  20  ships  unloading  arms  in  a  Syrian 
port.  The  Pentagon  said  that  number  of  ships 
was  normal  and  that,  contrary  to  what  Rabin 
said,  only  a  few  of  the  ships  were  unloading 
arms.  Who  are  we  to  believe — a  JCS  Chair- 
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man,  who  under  pressure  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  recanted  his  anti-Semitic  com- 
ments, or  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel? 

How  do  the  Arabs  feel  knowing  that  the 
top  military  officer  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves they  are  Incompetent  to  handle  the 
money  that  is  flowing  to  them?  What  Is  the 
Soviet  reaction  to  Gen.  Brown's  publicly 
stated  reluctance  to  fight  for  the  Israelis  In 
the  Middle  East?  And  to  his  thinly  veiled 
hope  that  the  American  people  will  "put 
down  the  Jewish  influence  In  this  country"? 

What  about  Gen.  Brown's  credibility  at 
home?  Unquestionably,  there  Is  a  powerful 
pro-Israel  lobby  in  Washington.  But  there  is 
also  a  potent  oil  lobby  in  town  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  desk  at  the  State  Department  has 
been  known  on  Capitol  Hill  to  lean  decidedly 
toward  the  Arabs.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
the  Congress  is  such  a  pawn — as  Gen.  Brown 
seems  to  think — that  they  can  be  turned  off 
and  on  by  the  pro-Israel  lobby  at  wUl?  Does 
the  general  believe  that  collective  congres- 
sional motivations  are  so  simple-minded? 
Anyone  who  has  dealt  with  the  Congress 
must  recognize  hew  demeaning  Gen.  Brown's 
remarks  are  to  Senate  and  House  memlsers. 

Finally,  there  are  the  American  Jews.  Many 
Ajnerican  Jews,  who  Initially  called  for 
Brown's  removal,  backed  off  for  fear  that  such 
action  would  be  interpreted  &%  confirmation 
of  their  alleged  power.  Perhaps — only  per- 
haps— that  is  why  President  Ford  and  Secre- 
tary Schlesingcr  decided  merely  to  slap  Gen. 
Brown  on  the  wrist.  If  so,  they  have  all 
missed  the  point.  That  may  be  understand- 
able in  the  case  of  American  Jewry  In  view  of 
tholr  emotional  involvement  in  this  nasty 
"ousiness.  It  Is  Inexcusable  for  the  ge;ieral, 
t;->o  Secretary  and  the  President. 

Offensl'-e  as  Brown's  comments  about 
American  Jews  are,  his  grevious  national 
security  sin  is  that  he  has  irreparably  dam- 
aged his  ability  to  serve  effectively  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  If  he  testifies 
brfcre  the  Congress  or  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  that  favor  the  Arabs 
and  those  recommendations  are  made  known 
to  the  public  what  credibility  will  he  have? 
Indeed,  Is  he  likely,  consciously  or  unconscl- 
DU'^ly,  unduly  to  favor  the  Israelis  to  prove 
tiiat  he  Is  not  anti-Semitic?  In  short.  Gen. 
Drown  hp.:  no  business  .speaking  about  foreign 
or  flomrstlc  policy;  his  public  remarks  should 
bo  limited  to  rfefpnse  matters.  This  should  be 
the  role  for  all  Defense  Department  officers, 
but  the  Ch  lirmrin  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Is  not  Just  another  general.  He  is  the  only 
military  officer  that  truly  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  coumiunicate  with  the  F>re6ldent 
and  the  congressional  leadership.  Compare 
the  general's  remarks  about  the  Israelis,  the 
ArpSs,  the  Congress,  the  American  Jews  and 
the  dollar  problem  with  the  provision  In 
DOD  Directive  5230.13,  Issued  by  then  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  on  May  31,  1961 : 

"In  public  discussions  all  officials  of  the 
Department  (of  Defense)  should  confine 
themselves  to  defense  matters.  They  should 
partlcvilarly  avoid  discussion  of  foreign  policy 
matters,  a  field  which  is  reserved  for  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  State." 

That  Defense  Department  policy,  which 
was  repealed  on  March  4,  1969,  by  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  wm  the  subject 
of  months  of  controversial  hearings  In  1961 
nnd  1962  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Us  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

In  the  early  bta^es  of  those  hearings.  Mc- 
Namara was  royaUy  roasted  for  Issuing  that 
directive,  but  by  the  time  the  hearings  had 
ended,  the  committee  (with  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond dissenting)  approved  the  directive 
(with  some  DOD  hedging  in  recognition  of 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  precise  lines  be- 
tween military  and  foreign  affairs)  and  the 
propriety  of  limiting  public  statements  by 
military  officers  to  defense  matters. 

The  restriction  on  the  subject  matter  of 
speeches  by  military  officers  began  to  get 
formalisied  under  President  Truman.  Elsen- 
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hower  reaffirmed  Truman's  policy  in  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  on  March  11,  1960,  where  he 
stated  that  no  speech  affecting  foreign  rela- 
tions should  be  made  by  an  administration 
official  without  prior  clearance  from  the  State 
Department.  Within  three  weeks  of  assuming 
office.  President  Kennedy  publicly  associated 
his  administration  with  the  Truman- 
Elsenhower  policy.  The  McNamara  directive 
drew  on  these  consistent  presidential  prece- 
dents. 

In  response  to  questions  about  the  Brown 
comments.  Defense  spokesman  William 
Beecher  reaffirmed  the  prior  clearance  pro- 
cedures for  "a  formal  speech — written 
speech"  but  noted  that  the  current  Defense 
Department  policy  on  public  statements 
answering  questions  of  Informal  or  written 
speeches  by  a  military  officer  is  simply  that, 
"He  USPS  his  discretion."  When  asked 
"whether  there's  any  policy  saying  that  yoti 
are  dlscoura^red  or  ordered  not  to  engage" — 
presumably  In  public  discussions  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy — Beecher  cut  the 
question  off  with  a  brusque  "there  Is  no  such 
policy."  He  stated  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tio2i  to  revise  or  even  clarify  policy  on  mili- 
tary officers  making  public  statements.  This 
Is  the  glaring  failure  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  handling  the 
Brown  incident. 

The  only  sure  way  to  put  this  matter  to 
rest  Is  to  relustltute  the  McNamara  order 
that  Laird  revoked.  As  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  concluded  in 
1962.  "one  of  the  truly  great  bulwarks  of 
our  system  of  government  is  the  principle  of 
rivlllnn  control  of  the  military  through  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  of 
v;hich  the  military  Is  a  part."  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  Schlesingcr  should  rtaffirm 
that  principle  in  the  particulars  of  this  case. 

The  personal  tragedy  of  Gen.  Brown  Is  his 
failure  to  evidence  any  true  appreciation  of 
the  extent  to  which  his  effectiveness  is  im- 
paired. Brown  should  re-examine  his  deci- 
sion to  hang  on  as  chairman  of  the  JCS. 
After  the  riots  in  Panama  in  1964.  as  Army 
counsel  I  spent  about  a  month  defending 
the  actions  of  the  U.S.  military  command 
there  before  a  group  of  International  Jurists 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Both  bodies  eventually  co'icUided  that  the 
United  States  had  not  exerted  any  force 
beyond  that  necessary  to  protect  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Canal  Zone  and  that  the 
military  commander.  Gen.  Andrew  O'Meara, 
had  performed  Just  a'oout  perfectly  In  a 
singularly  difficult  situation.  On  my  last 
night  in  Panama,  Gen.  O'Meara  asked  me 
to  dinner.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  vin- 
dicated, but  he  said,  "When  yo\i  get  back  to 
Washington,  tell  Secretary  McNamara  that 
he  will  have  to  move  me  out  of  this  com- 
mand If  he  wants  to  pursue  negotiations 
with  the  Panamanians.  I  have  become  a  sym- 
bol that  will  make  fruitful  negotiations  Im- 
possible." 

There  Is  a  Icison  for  Gen.  Brown  in  that 
heroic  Incident. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  SUCCESSFUL 
VLADIVOSTOK  MEETING 


KON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  HXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  early 
reports  of  President  Ford's  summit  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Brezhnev  Indicate  a 
most  promising  and  successful  under- 
standing between  the  great  super  powers 
on  the  subject  of  limiting  strategic  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representatives  of  our  re- 
spective nations  have  been  meeting  for 
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many  years  to  establish  limits  on  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  missiles  containing  multi- 
ple warheads,  and  other  subjects  affect- 
ing arms  of  mass  destruction  which 
threaten  the  very  survival  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  details  of  the 
understanding  arrived  at  in  Vladivostok 
are  not  fully  known,  there  appear  to  be 
reliable  assui'ances  that  President  Ford 
has  achieved  a  substantial  breakthrough 
toward  long-range  peace  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
can  provide  national  support  for  our 
President  and  for  his  successful  efforts 
toward  peace  in  our  time.  The  President 
has  demonstrated  a  success  in  negotia- 
tions in  -goodwill  and  in  international 
diplomacy,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
high  praise  of  the  American  people,  and 
a  strong  expression  of  national  unity  for 
world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's testing  is  over,  and  he  has  passed 
the  test  with  flying  colors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  citizens  throughout  the  land 
to  express  their  support  and  confidence 
in  President  Ford,  and  in  his  suoces.sful 
efforts  to  ease  world  tensions,  and  to 
promote  meaningful  detente,  that  is, 
mutual  understanding,  respect,  and 
peace. 


LIDO  CIVIC   CLUB   VOTES  ANTONIO 
M.  MARINELLI.  MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 
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World  War  H.  in  1948  he  married  Phyllis  M. 
Dlorio  of  New  York  City.  They  have  a  daugh- 
ter Kim,  19,  and  a  .son  Michael,  16  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  MarlnelU  began  working  in  the  con- 
struction business  as  a  water  boy  with  the 
finn  founded  by  his  father,  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  his  present  position  as  President 
of  "  Iniercounty  Construction  Corporation, 
now  a  subsidiary  of  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporavion. 

He  has  participated  actively  In  a  number 
of  civic  organizations,  particularly  those 
serving  the  American-Italian  community.  In 
1971  he  organized  'AMERITO,"  a  Federation 
of  American-Italian  Organizations  in  the 
Warhlngfon  Metropolitan  area,  and  became 
its  fir.st  President.  He  was  a  leading  propo- 
nent of  legislaLion  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
National  Legal   holiday. 

Tom  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional Utility  Contractors'  Association,  served 
as  its  President  for  two  years,  and  continue"! 
to  be  active  on  its  Board  of  Directors  and  as 
a  Regional  Vice  President.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  vears  he  has  been  a  Trustee  on 
the  Laborers'  Union  Welfare  and  Pension 
Fui-.cJ.  He  also  serves  as  a  Director  of  the 
Free  State  Bank  Sc  Trust  Co.  of  Potomac, 
MifvlanJ. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lido  Civic 
Club  of  Washington,  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can organization  of  area  business  leadei's. 
this  month  honored  Antonio  M.  Mari- 
nelli.  president  of  the  Intercounty  Con- 
struction Corp.,  as  its  1974  man  of  the 
year. 

Previous  recipients  have  included  for- 
mer District  of  Columbia  Police  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Italy  Clare  Booth  Luce,  heavyweight 
champion  Rocky  Marciano,  and  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Marinelli,  who  lives  in  Potomac  in 
Maryland's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, last  year  was  awarded  the  title  of 
"Cavahere"  by  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
He  is  the  first  past  president  of  the  Lido 
Civic  Club  to  bt  named  man  of  the  year. 

The  award,  made  at  a  gala  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  cited 
Mr.  Marinelli's  "outstanding  and  ex- 
traordinary achievements  in  the  field  of 
business  and  labor  and  his  untiring  ef- 
forts and  his  many  contributions  in  be- 
half of  civil,  charitable  and  humanitarian 
causes." 

Mr.  Marinelli's  accomplishn.ents  were 
also  sketched  in  the  program  for  the 
dinner-dance.  The  sketch  follows: 

Antonio  Michael  MarlnelU,  known  to  his 
friends  as  Tom,  was  born  March  14,  1920  at 
Bristol,  Connecticut  of  parents  who  had 
emigrated  from  Italy.  The  fourth  of  six  chil- 
dren, three  boys  and  three  girls,  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school  In  Rye.  New 
York  In  1937  and  went  on  to  attend  New 
York  University.  After  service  as  an  artillery 
officer   in    the    United   States   Army   during 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS  FAN 
INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NKW   JERSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is 
now  experiencing  a  particularly  unpleas- 
ant bout  of  inflation.  If  we  learn  no  other 
lessons  from  the  experience,  I  hope  at 
least  that  we  learn  something  about 
reckless  spending.  It  Ls  only  when  prices 
are  rising  dramatically  that  all  of  us 
have  to  grapple  with  the  fact  that  every- 
thing costs  money  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  buy  simultaneously  everything 
we  might  want. 

The  environment  provides  us  with  a 
case  in  point.  For  several  years  our  ac- 
tivist lawyers  and  some  of  their  friends 
in  Congress  have  been  pursuing  a  policy 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  us  all.  If  one  excludes  the  hangers-on 
who  have  seized  the  issue  as  a  stick  with 
which  to  beat  business,  then  most  of  us 
would  applaud  these  motives.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  have  to  decide  priorities;  we 
cannot  automatically  vote  expenditure 
for  everything  we  approve  of,  or  the 
country  would  soon  be  bankrupt.  While 
the  environmentalists  have  scored  their 
successes  in  the  courts  and  in  the  legisla- 
ture, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  of 
this  has  cost  the  American  people  both 
jobs  and  money. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  field  of  energy.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  complain  of  the  shortages 
of  energy  and  the  high  prices  which  we 
have  to  pay  have  any  idea  of  the  direct 
link  between  environmental  legislation 
and  those  very  same  prices  and  shortages. 
In  the  name  of  environmental  standards 
we  have  put  off  the  conversion  to  nu- 
clear power;  we  have  delayed  the  build- 
ing of  much-needed  oil  refining  capacity; 
and  we  have  imposed  antipollution 
standards  which  guarantee  us  less  energy 
and  higher  prices. 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  to  pollute  the 
environment.  The  question  is  not  about 
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whether  we  should  permit  pollution,  but 
about  the  rate  at  which  we  can  elim- 
inate it.  and  the  resources  which  v/e  are 
able  to  expend  on  that  elimination.  One 
instance  in  which  've  cl".^rl  •  went  too  far 
too  fa.st  was  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970.  By  that  act  we  prevented  power 
stations  from  burning  high  sulfur  coal, 
which  is  very  cheap,  and  made  them 
switch  instead  to  burning  high-grade 
coal  or  oil,  both  of  which  are  much  more 
expensive.  The  result  has  been  higher 
prices  for  our  power,  combined  with  a 
shortage  of  high  grade  coal  and  oil.  a 
shortage  v.hich  has  helped  to  push  their 
prices  even  higher. 

They  failed  to  recognize  first  that 
a  ban  on  high  sulfur  coal  wo'ulc  multiplv 
both  prices  and  shortages,  and  second, 
that  it  takes  time  for  conversion  to  take 
place  smoothly.  Desulfurization  plants 
are  not  built  overnight,  nor  are  sulfur 
extraction  facilities  at  powerplants.  We 
have  rushed  our  power  industries  into  a 
measure  which  is  both  expensive  and  ill- 
timed.  The  other  failing  is  that  we  have 
not  allowed  for  the  fact  that  different 
areas  have  different  pollution  problems. 
While  it  might  be  completely  reasonable 
to  restrict  the  burning  of  high  sulfur 
coal  at  power  stations  situated  within 
areas  of  high  population  density,  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all  to  impose  the  same 
standards  in  areas  not  at  risk. 

Since  the  United  States  has  half  of  the 
world's  known  coal  reserves,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  coal  will  continue  to  have  a  big 
role  in  the  provision  of  cheap  energy; 
and  cheaper  energy  means  cheaper  prices 
tiiroughout  the  economy.  If  we  give  more 
latitude  now  to  power  stations  on  the 
burning  of  high-.sulfur  coal,  we  can  allow 
time  for  the  development  of  more  de- 
sulfurization facilities  both  at  the  sta- 
tions themselves,  and  for  the  treatment 
of  the  coal  they  bum.  We  can  thus  de- 
lay the  imposition  of  further  nonproduc- 
tive costs,  and  contribute  to  the  lowering 
of  prices  and  the  easing  of  the  inflation- 
ary burden.  Such  a  move  would  increase 
the  supply  of  high-giade  coal  for  the 
steel  industry,  as  well  as  lowering  the 
price  of  coal-produced  power.  It  would 
lessen  the  demands  on  our  limited  sup- 
plies of  oil,  and  help  to  achieve  the  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy  to  which  we  are 
committed.  This  is  a  clear  case  in  which 
more  time  will  yield  lower  prices. 

The  recen*  wage  and  fringe  benefits  for 
coal  miners  further  inflates  energy  costs. 
The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  these 
facts. 


GUN  CONTROL:  THE  CONCLUSIONS 
UPON  WHICH  THE  LIBERALS  BASE 
THEIR  FACTS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  a  renewed  campaign  for  some 
type  of  gun  control  was  recently  launched 
by  various  persons  in  the  Government 
and  in  the  press.  The  liberal  minds  that 
guide  this  country  have  studied  the 
growing  crime  rate  and  have  concluded 
that  the  solution  is  to  lock  up  the  guns 
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and  let  the  criminals  go  free.  Queer  ideas 
like  this  are  characteristic  of  the  liberal 
mind.  What  is  surprising  is  that  so  many 
otiierwise  sensible  people  seem  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  most  specioas  of  argu- 
ments for  gun  control.  One  of  these  argu- 
ments— perhaps  th°  central  argument — 
is  that  guns  are  the  aggressors;  that 
guns  cause  crime;  that  were  no  guns 
present  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  no  crime 
would  have  been  committed. 

Unfortunately  for  this  rather  peculiar 
idea,  Dr.  Marvin  Wolfgring  conducted  a 
study  of  criminal  homicide  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  published  a  book  en- 
titled "Patterns  in  Criminal  Homicide," 
now  over  15  years  old.  I  believe  a  few 
quotations  from  that  book  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  any  discussion  of 
the  role  of  guns  in  crime.  Dr.  Wolfgang 
writes: 

It  is  probably  safe  to  contend  that  many 
homicides  occur  only  because  there  Is  suffi- 
cient motivation  or  provocation,  axid  that  the 
type  of  method  used  to  kill  is  merely  an  acci- 
dent of  availability:  that  a  g\in  is  used  be- 
cause It  is  In  the  offender's  possession  at  the 
time  of  Incitement,  but  that  if  it  were  not 
present,  he  wou'.d  use  a  knife  to  stab,  or  fists 
to  beat  his  victim  to  death.  (Page  79.) 

I'he  world  around  us  abounds  in  available 
means  to  Inflict  death.  Everyone  has  access 
to  many  cutting  and  piercing  Instruments  or 
to  solid,  heavy  objects  that  can  be  used  to 
bludgeon  a  victim.  Prom  the  Philadelphia 
police  files  such  common  household  lt?ms  as 
an  electric  Iron,  a  floor  lamp,  and  a  pencil 
were  uniquely  listed  as  homicide  weapons. 
(Page  80.) 

During  a  drunken  brawl,  or  In  the  white 
heat  of  passion,  an  ofTender  uses  whatever 
weapon  Is  available — a  brick  in  an  alley,  a 
stick  on  the  sidewalk,  a  butcher  knife  on  the 
kitchen  table,  or  his  bare  fi^ts  if  necessary. 
(Pages  80-81.) 

These  passages  should  he  considered 
carefully,  for  it  is  usually  the  example  of 
the  crime  of  passion  that  the  liberals  use 
when  discussing  the  alleged  effectiveness 
of  and  need  for  gun  control  laws. 

Another  of  the  arguments  used  by  the 
liberals  in  support  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion is  that  easy  access  to  guns,  due  to 
the  great  quantity  of  guns  in  this  coun- 
try, leads  to  a  higli  crime  rate.  Consider 
what  Dr.  Wolfgang  has  written  about 
this  notion : 

Several  students  of  homicide  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  high  number,  or  easy  access  to, 
firearms  In  this  country  is  causally  related  to 
our  relatively  high  homicide  rate.  Such  a 
conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Phila- 
delphia data.  Material  subsequently  reported 
in  the  present  study  regarding  the  place 
where  homicide  occurred,  relationship  be- 
tween victim  and  offender,  motives,  and 
other  variables,  suggest  that  many  situations, 
events,  and  personalities  that  converge  in  a 
particular  way  and  that  result  in  homicide 
do  not  primarily  depend  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  firearms.  While  It  may  be  true 
both  that  the  homicide  rate  Is  lower  In  Eu- 
rope and  that  fewer  homicides  abroad  In- 
volve use  of  firearms,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  relatively  high  homicide  rate 
In  this  country  Is  merely  due  to  greater  ac- 
cessibility of  weapons  (Pages  81-82.) 

The  hypothesis  of  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  homicide  rate  and  proportionate 
use  of  firearms  In  killing  Is,  therefore,  re- 
jected. (Page  82.) 

To  measure  quantitatively  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  firearms  on  the  homicide  rate 
would  require  knowing  the  number  and  type 
of  homicides  that  would  not  have  occxirred 
had  not  the  ofTender — or.  In  some  cases,  tb« 
victim — possessed  a  gun.  Research  would  re- 
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quire  determination  of  the  number  of  shoot- 
ings that  would  have  been  stabblngs,  beat- 
ings, or  some  other  method  of  InfilctLng 
death  had  no  gun  been  available.  It  Is  the 
contention  of  this  observer  that  few  homi- 
cides due  to  shootings  could  be  avoided 
merely  If  a  firearm  were  not  Immediately 
present,  and  that  the  offender  would  select 
some  other  weapon  to  achieve  the  same  de- 
structive goal.  Probably  only  In  those  cases 
where  a  felon  kills  a  police  ofTlcer,  or  vice 
versa,  would  homicide  be  avoided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  firearm.  (Page  S3.) 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Wolfgang's  1958 
study  of  homicide  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  and  is  ignored  by  the  liberals.  Their 
conclusions  about  guns  and  the  need  for 
gun  control  are  the  conclu.sions  upon 
which  they  base  their  facts.  All  evidence 
not  supporting  their  conclusions  is 
ignored  or  suppressed. 


SUPPORT  FOR  TRADITIONAL  VET- 
ERANS DAY  OBSERVANCE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  7 HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  3,  1973,  I  introduced  Hoase 
Joint  Resolution  126,  to  restore  the  tra- 
ditional November  11  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day. 

This  special  day  had  long  been  set 
asidij  to  honor  tlie  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly on  behalf  of  this  great  Nation. 
Shifting  Veterans  Day  to  October  2S  in 
the  interest  of  a  3 -day  weekend  .served 
only  to  commercialize  the  true  meaning 
of  Veterans  Day,  and  I  strongly  oppose 
this  move.  Man>'  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  joined  me  in  my  eflfort  to  re- 
store November  11  as  the  legal  holiday 
and,  in  fact,  a  discharge  petition  has 
been  filed  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
126. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  great 
State  of  Florida  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
Monday  Holiday  Act  but  instead  ob- 
•served  Veterans  Day  on  November  11 .  As 
Mr.  M.  P.  Fleischer,  staff  writer  for  the 
Pinellas  Times,  has  noted,  holidays  by 
decree  cannot  change  history,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Floridians  have  stuck  to 
the  traditional  observance  of  Veterans 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclosed  for  my  col- 
leagues' information  the  article  by  Mr. 
Fleischer  in  the  Pinellas  Times  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  celebrating  Veterans 
Day  on  the  correct  date.  I  hope  that  the 
worthwhile  thoughts  contained  in  tWs 
article  will  spur  increased  interest  and 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  126  by 
the  Congress; 

ANOTHnt  Opinion:  Holidays  by  Decree 

Cannot  Change  History 

(By  M.  P.  Fleischer) 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  this  state  is 
the  only  one  in  the  nation  to  celebrate  Vet- 
eran's Day  on  Nov.  11,  the  traditional  Armis- 
tice Day. 

This  year.  49  states  celebrated  Veteran's 
Day  on  Oct.  28.  The  reason  Is  that  a  few  years 
back.  Ck>ngres8  decided  to  alter  the  holiday 
scbediUe  so  that  workers  oould  have  more 
three-day  weekends. 
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But  Florida,  which  Is  peopled  with  retirees 
who  have  a  sense  of  history,  decided  to  march 
to  the  tune  of  a  different  drummer.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  we  in  the  Sunshine  State  cele- 
brate the  holiday  on  Nov.  11 — and  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  Nov.  11  falls  on  a  weekend,  or 
a  weekday. 

Celebrating  on  Nov.  11  while  the  rest  of  the 
nation  celebrated  on  Oct.  28  leads  to  some 
interesting  situations. 

State,  local  end  county  goverments  are 
closed  except  for  emergency  services.  The  fed- 
eral government  Is  working. 

Florida  did  not  have  mall  delivery  on  Oct. 
28.  t>ie  day  the  fcd*:ral  f!o;ernmeiit  celebrated 
Veteran's  Day.  It  did  have  mail  delivery  on 
Nov.  11,  when  local  government  officei;  and 
many  ofiier  things  were  closed. 

Schoals  across  the  nation— except  for 
Florida — were  closed  on  Oct.  28  and  the  news 
media  was  alive  with  reports  of  Veteran's 
Day   activities   here,   there  and   yonder. 

Schools  In  Florida  were  closed  Nov.  11. 
Whatever  ceremonies  there  were  In  the  st^te 
attrsMitcd  local  news  media  attention  but  you 
can  bet  th.it  not  much  national  attention 
was  paid  to  events  here.  And  President  Ford 
did  not  come  to  Florida  to  place  a  wreath  on 
a  soldier's  grave.  He  did  that  In  Washington 
about  two  weeks  aro. 

All  of  this  makes  for  a  I'ind  of  strange  day. 

If,  for  example,  you  are  a  federal  employee 
and  your  spouse  works  for  the  state,  a  city, 
a  county  or  some  private  Industries,  you 
worked  Nov.  11  while  your  spouse  was  off.  II 
you  have  children  in  school,  they  were  olT, 
too. 

By  the  .same  toUen,  you  were  off  Oct.  28  and 
they  worked. 

It  also  made  for  some  Interesting  situa- 
tions among  various  government  agencies. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  were  a  county 
employee  dealing  with  federal  ofBclals,  on, 
say,  pollution  control  matters.  On  Oct.  28, 
you  might  have  well  stayed  home  as  try  to 
get  In  contact  with  them.  They  were  off.  On 
Nov.  11,  federal  officials  dealing  with  counter- 
parts In  Florida  couldn't  get  them.  They  were 
oil. 

Regardless  of  the  value  of  three-day  week- 
ends. It  seems  we  have  lost  a  bit  In  changing 
some  of  our  important  holidays  aiound.  And 
when  we  want  to  preserve  the  traditions,  we 
run  Into  problems.  Granted,  they  are  niggling 
little  problems,  but  they  are  annoying. 

Veteran's  Day  by  decree  may  have  been 
Oct.  28,  but  history  tells  us  U  was  really  Nov. 

11.  Just  as  Columbus  E>ay  historically  is  Oct. 

12,  Memorial  Day  Is  May  30  and  George 
Washington's  Birthday  Is  Feb.  22.  Decrees  so 
that  we  can  have  more  thrce-duy  weekends 
cannot  change  history.  Perhaps  It  Is  time 
once  again  to  follow  that  history. 


MAYOR  BEN  WEST 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  PRE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVLS 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Anierica's  outstanding  figures  in  munici- 
pal government  of  this  century,  former 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mayor  Ben  West,  died 
last  week.  His  passing  marks  the  end  of 
a  career  that  left  a  lasting  imprint  not 
only  on  the  face  of  my  community  but 
upon  the  legislative  bodies  of  American 
government  at  the  State,  k>cal,  and  Fed- 
eral level. 

My  friendship  with  Mayor  West  cov- 
ered two  decades.  During  the  early  politi- 
cal years  of  my  late  brother,  Lyle,  and 
then  during  my  early  political  years,  I  al- 
ways welcomed  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  mayor.  My  father  and  Ben  West's 
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father  were  friends  in  the  late  twenties 
and  early  thirties  when  they  were  both 
employed  at  the  railroad.  Much  of  my 
progressive  outlook  is  a  result  of  my  ex- 
posure to  his  political  outlook  as  well  as 
his  great  personal  vision. 

It  was  through  the  tenacity  of  Ben 
West  in  pursuing  an  impossible  task 
against  overwhelming  odds  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ulti- 
mately rendered  its  ntal  Baker  against 
Carr  decision  which  brought  about  legis- 
lative reapportionment  in  America  on 
the  basis  of  one  man  one  vote. 

At  the  height  of  his  career,  there  was 
no  abler  municipal  official  in  America 
than  Ben  West.  And  throughout  his 
career,  for  those  who  imderstand  and 
appreciate  the  talent,  there  was  no  abler 
practitioner  of  the  ait  of  politics  than 
the  dj'namic,  shrewd,  and  acutely  astute 
Ben  West. 

In  politics,  perhaps  as  in  life,  the 
sweetest  words  are  words  of  praise  ut- 
tered by  your  political  enemies.  Through- 
out most  of  his  career  Ben  West  found 
himself  politically  at  odds,  often  bitterly, 
with  the  morning  newspaper  of  our  com- 
munity, the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Yet 
on  his  death  the  dean  of  Teimessee  po- 
litical reporters,  Mr.  Joe  Hatcher,  who 
for  years  knew  and  covered  the  career  of 
Ben  West,  stated: 

"Politically  I  was  opposed  to  West  through- 
out his  career  .  .  ."  However,  Hatcher  added : 
"Ben  West  probably  will  be  recorded  In  his- 
tory as  one  of  Na'shvllle's  great  m'^yors,  of 
the  great  mayors  of  this  nation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Hatcher  is  not  guilty 
of  overstatement.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  Mr.  Hatcher's 
article.  "Ben  West's  Career,"  as  well  as 
the  Nashville  Teruiessean  editorial  of 
November  21.  1974,  "Mr.  Ben  West: 
Mayor,  Senator,  Politician" : 

Joe  Hatcher  Recalls:  Ben  West's  Career 
(By  Joe  Hatcher) 
Ben  West,  who  died  this  past  week  at  63, 
was  mayor  of  Nashville  from  1951  to  1963 — 
but  my  own  acquaintance  with  him  goes 
back  much  further  than  that. 

I  first  knew  Ben  casually  as  a  student  In 
my  wife's  classes  at  Central  High  School  and 
as  an  office  boy  at  the  Banner  at  that  time. 
Later  I  knew  him  better  when  he  was  In 
Vanderbllt,  a  member  of  my  fraternitr— the 
ATO.  During  those  early  years  he  showed 
his  political  Instincts  as  an  organizer  and 
class  official  at  Central.  At  Vanderbllt,  he 
pursued  his  political  education  by  forming 
a  fraternity  coalition  to  "boss"  politics  on 
the  campus,  and  to  be  elected  President,  a 
post  I  had  held  previously. 

Ben  was  a  master  politician,  almost  lit- 
erally hoisted  by  his  own  bootstraps,  from 
the  day  he  entered  Central  High  until  his 
ultimate  defeat  In  a  comeback  race  for  mayor 
In  1966.  He  lived  and  breathed  politics  from 
Infancy,  his  activities  Indicated,  and  he  ac- 
tively engaged  In  Democratic  politics  until 
his  health  no  longer  permitted. 

Along  the  way  he  served  as  an  assistant 
attorney  general,  state  senator,  vice  mayor, 
mayor,  president  of  the  American  Municipal 
League,  and  on  numerous  advisory  and  na- 
tional agencies. 

Stricken  In  childhood  with  polio,  Ben 
was  incapacitated  for  athletics  in  school,  but 
few  ever  knew  of  his  handicap,  or  realized 
that  this  experience  might  have  been  the 
background  for  his  lifelong  drive  for  leader- 
ship and  public  service. 

Ben  West  will  probabiy  be  recorded  In 
history  as  one  of  the  great  mayors  of  Nash- 
ville, or  the  great  mayors  of  the  Nation.  His 
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shortcomings  and  his  highly  controversial 
career  as  mayor  will  be  forgotten  in  the  writ- 
ing of  history. 

If  for  nothing  else  his  leadership  in  the 
noted  Baker  vs  Carr  decision  of  the  X5S. 
Supreme  Court  that  led  to  reapportionment 
of  the  entire  48  states  of  his  time,  entitles 
him  to  a  rare  place  in  history.  The  urban 
areas  of  the  entire  nation  owe  Ben  West  an 
undying  debt  of  appreciation  for  his  deter- 
mined fight  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  His 
famous  quote  that  "pigs  and  cows  in  Moore 
County  were  three  times  better  represented 
than  the  people  of  Nashville,"  won't  be  for- 
gotten. 

History  will  a"  so  record  that  West  drove  to 
completion  the  Capitol  Hill  Redevelopment 
program  In  Nashville,  built  the  Municipal 
Auditorium,  built  the  $11  million  sewage 
dlspo.-al  plant,  inaugurated  the  East  Nash- 
ville Urban  Redevelopment  program,  initi- 
ated the  modern  street  lighting  system  for 
the  city,  built  the  present  airport  terminals 
and  airport  expansion,  and  initiated  tiie 
School  Mothers'  Patrol. 

As  president  of  the  American  Municipal 
League,  West  carried  the  Image  of  Nashville 
to  many  points  In  the  world,  Including 
spcoclies  before  .some  15  stats  municipal 
leagues,  before  a  world  conference  at  the 
Hague,  in  Tel  Aviv,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
San  Juan.  He  al.so  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  city  {Tovernment  and  urban  prob- 
lems at  Qeoree  Washington  University.  He 
preached  nation-wide  ot  the  need  for  an 
Urban  Aftairs  cf.binet  post  in  all  n."itional 
go'-ernme^its. 

Politically,  I  v;as  opposed  to  West  through- 
out his  career,  and  In  many  of  his  races  the 
Tennessean  was  a  target  of  his  criticisms.  But 
in  the  final  analysis.  West  was  always  a 
Democrat  and  the  hatchet  was  burled  when 
general  elections  rolled  around.  My  last  direct 
contact  with  West  was  at  a  Democratic  ban- 
quet at  which  West  sat  at  the  table  with 
the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  newspaper 
so  long  at  odds  with  him  in  his  campaigns 
against  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Cummlngs  and 
later  Mayor  Beverly  Brlley. 

The  newspaper's  differences  with  West  were 
largely  based  upon  hLs  methods  and  tactics 
in  governing  rather  than  upon  his  overall 
politics. 

As  Mayor,  West  originally  supported  Metro 
government  for  the  first  losing  referendum. 
He  reversed  his  poslton  after  he  had  annexed 
some  80,000  citizens  to  the  city's  boundaries, 
and  County  Judge  Beverly  BrUey  entered 
the  campaign  for  Mayor  in  1963  on  the  Metro 
platform.  In  his  1966  race  against  Mayor 
Briley,  he  shifted  his  support  to  the  new 
Metro  plan  with  his  own  Ideas  of  Its  opera- 
tion. Actually  West's  major  annexations  after 
the  first  defeat  of  Metro  so  angered  the 
suburban  areas  that  they  supported  Brlley 
against  West. 

As  Mayor,  the  major  criticism  against  West 
was  his  tendency  to  play  petty  politics  at  all 
levels.  Including  individual  police  assign- 
ments, locations  of  street  Improvements,  his 
big  stick  methods  with  the  city  council, 
and  clear  political  favors  for  those  support- 
ing him. 

In  these  days.  West  was  portrayed  in  the 
newspaper  cartoons  as  "Little  Ben",  pic- 
tured as  a  well-known  trade-mark — a  polk- 
a-dot tie,  you'll  recall. 

Old  time  council  members  remember  one 
occasion  when  West  presented  a  budget 
found  heavily  out  of  balance.  It  was  with- 
drawn and  written  into  It  was  an  Item  "un- 
anticipated income".  It  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  critics  and  apparently  of  the  council 
and  was  passed,  and  was  found  to  be  acute- 
ly out  of  balance. 

That  Ben  literally  climbed  by  his  own 
bootstraps  is  reflected  throughout  his  career 
in  his  willingness  to  meet  the  Issues  and  his 
{^position,  and  fight  to  the  last  ditch  as  In 
the  i^>peal  of  Baker  vs  Carr  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 
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West  was  born  in  Columbia,  March  31. 
1911.  His  father  was  a  railroad  telegrapher 
with  a  large  family  and  times  were  hard  in 
the  Great  Depression  when  Ben  was 
maturing.  He  moved  to  Nashville  as  a  young- 
ster, living  In  the  Flat  Rock  area,  near  Radnor 
Yards  where  his  father  worked. 

His  first  Job  was  a  counter  boy  In  a  drug 
store.  He  served  as  an  office  boy  at  the  Banner 
whUe  still  m  Central  High.  ant.  waited  on 
tables  to  attend  law  school  at  Cumberland. 
He  graduated  there  in  1930  end  entered 
Vanderbllt  where  he  graduated  in  1934, 
working  part  time  as  a  reporter,  waiting  on 
tables,  and  whatever  was  available. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  attorney-general  and 
served  as  prosecutor  in  several  major  crimi- 
nal trials  during  his  career.  He  was  elected 
vlce-m.iyor  in  1947  after  withdrawing  from 
the  mayor's  race,  but  obviously  was  aiming 
at  the  top  office  at  the  next  opportunity.  He 
■ivas  elected  to  the  state  senate  In  1949  and 
wliiie  there  p8':aed  legislation  boosting  pay 
for  cltv  employes  before  entering  the  race 
for  mayor  against  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Ciim- 
mings  in  1951. 

West  won  the  office  by  only  55  votes  when 
the  official  tally  boosted  that  margin  from 
27  in  the  xmofficlal  returns  on  election  night. 

In  his  third  term,  he  took  an  Interest  in 
the  pending  suit  seeking  reapportionment  of 
the  legislature.  "They  Just  laughed  at  me. 
Ill  show  them,"  he  was  quoted  after  appear- 
ing before  the  legislature  seeking  a  better 
division  of  state  revenues.  He  did.  He  inter- 
vened m  the  pending  suit  that  had  been  filed 
by  Memphis'  Walter  Chandler,  Knoxvllles 
Hobart  Atkins,  and  Nashville's  Tommy  Os- 
born.  The  three  Judge  federal  court  dis- 
missed the  suit  as  without  jurisdiction,  but 
permitted  West  to  remain  in  the  case  and 
amend  his  intervening  petillon. 

West  then  persuaded  the  city  council  to 
advance  funds  to  appeal  the  case,  and  hired 
Charles  Rhyne.  a  noted  Washington  lawyer, 
and  former  preslde.it  of  the  American  Bar 
AssocLition.  West  aJsf>  was  instrumental  in 
interesting  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the 
case  and  Archibald  Cox,  of  recent  Watergate 
fame,  entered  the  case  as  Solicitor-General 
of  the  U.S.  The  result  was  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion that  the  federal  courts  had  Jurisdiction. 
The  victory  was  Ben  West's  as  much  as  the 
lawyers  who  won  the  case.  Followed  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  decisions  and  a  general  reor- 
ganization of  legislatures,  school  boards,  and 
other  agencies. 

West  was  buried  In  the  old  City  Cemetery 
where  many  of  Nashville's  greatest  leaders 
rest.  It  was  West's  request  to  be  burled  there. 
He  was  responsible,  along  with  the  late  Jack 
Dennis,  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  ceme- 
tery from  Its  badly  run-down  condition  and 
might  have  well  been  forgotten  except  for 
West's  restoration.  Fittingly  he  rests  with 
many  of  those  who  have  left  their  indelible 
marks  on  Nashville's  history. 

When  the  city  celebrates  its  200th  birth- 
dr.y,  m  the  spring  of  1980,  and  the  names  of 
the  buUders  of  the  city  are  recalled,  Ben 
West  wUl  be  prominent  among  them. 

jFrom   the  Tennessean,  Nov.  21,   1974) 

Mr.  Ben  West:  Mayor,  Senator, 

Politician 

Mr.  Ben  West,  mayor  of  the  old  city  of 
Nashville  from  1951  to  the  coming  of  Metro 
In  1963,  former  state  senator  and  a  political 
force  In  the  community  for  more  than  30 
years,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  63. 

Mr.  West  was  widely  admired  and  re- 
spected as  an  authority  on  municipal  affairs, 
as  a  political  tactician  and  as  a  hard  work- 
ing and  conscientious  public  official.  This 
newspaper  often  found  Itself  in  disagree- 
ment with  his  political  methods,  but  there 
tje  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  he  served  en- 
ergetically and  with  distinction  and  moved 
the  city  forward. 

He  began  his  public  se^^•lce  career  as  an 
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assistant  district  attorney  In  1934.  He  went 
on  to  become  vice  mayor  and  serve  In  the 
IcgLslature  and  finally  was  elected  to  three 
terms  as  mayor. 

His  tenure  In  the  mayor's  office  came  dur- 
ing a  period  of  crisis  and  change  in  munici- 
pal governments  throughout  the  nation.  The 
cities,  absorbing  the  post-war  migration 
from  the  farms,  were  beginning  to  experi- 
ence pressing  problems  of  overstrained  ser\'- 
ices,  dwindling  revenues  and  an  imbalance 
of  legislative  representation.  Mr.  West  was  a 
leader  in  the  long  fight — which  culminated 
in  success  shortly  before  he  left  office — to 
have  the  courts  order  more  equitable  repre- 
sentation for  the  growing  municipal  areas. 

The  former  mayor  was  also  active  in  many 
other  aspects  of  municipal  government.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Munici- 
pal League  in  1957  and  was  in  considerable 
demand  as  a  speaker  on  municipal  and  ur- 
ban afTairs  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  and 
in  foreign  countries.  He  had  served  in  offi- 
cial capacities  in  numerous  public  service 
organizations  concerned  with  the  future 
planning  and  the  provision  of  municipal 
services  to  urban  areas. 

Although  his  work  in  these  fundamental 
areas  of  modern  urban  planning  and  admin- 
istration may  have  been  the  highlight  of  his 
career,  Mr.  West  left  numerous  local  memo- 
rials to  his  energy  and  industry.  Capitol  Hill 
redevelopment,  the  municipal  auditorium, 
the  municipal  airport  terminal,  the  sewage 
disposal  plant  and  others  stand  as  reminders 
of  his  administration.  He  also  established 
the  School  Mothers  Patrol  and  in  1958  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  American  Transit  Association  for  his  ad- 
vancements in  mass  transit  in  Nashville. 

As  a  political  combatant.  Mr.  West  can 
most  appropriately  be  described  as  tough, 
able  and  unrelenting.  He  was  a  man  of  firm 
conviction,  and  he  didn't  hesitate  to  defend 
his  convictions.  The  1951  mayor's  race  be- 
tween Mr.  West  aid  the  late  Mayor  Thomas 
L.  Cummlngs,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  West 
by  a  margin  of  only  55  votes,  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  classical  political  battles  of  the 
city's  history. 

Although  his  administration  was  filled 
with  much  controversy,  Mr.  West  was  held  In 
respect  by  his  political  opponents.  He  played 
the  game  of  politics  aggressively  and  skill- 
fully, and  in  so  doing  helped  sustain  a  cli- 
mate of  controversy  and  striving  of  the  type 
on  which  democracy  thrives  and  out  of 
which  progress  is  fashioned.  The  news  of  his 
death  is  saddening. 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PFNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
earlier  remarks  on  the  Cuoan-Panama 
situation,  attention  is  Invited  to  the 
staiids  taken  by  our  great  veterans  orga- 
nizations, among  them  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  A 
recent  press  release  by  its  national  com- 
mander In  chief,  John  J.  Stang,  and 
two  of  its  1974  resolutions  follow: 
VFW  Chieftain  Rejects  "Nervous  Socipl- 

ocY"     or    Private    United     States-Latin 

American    Study    Group 

Washington,  DC.  October  31,  1974. — 
Terming  it  "a  blue  print  for  hemispheric  dis- 
aster," John  J.  Stang,  of  LaCrosse,  Kansas, 
National  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
put  his  nearly  1.8  million  member  organiza- 
tion   In    "total    opposition    to    the    nervous 
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sociology  inherent  In  the  recently  published 
33-point  program  published  by  the  "Com- 
mission on  United  States-Latin  American 
Relations." 

Mr.  Stang  focused  on  the  following  major 
Commission  recommendations  as  being  "a 
purposeless,  self-destruct  course  from  an 
American  position  of  prudence  and  responsi- 
bility." 

Tlie  Commission  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

An  immediate  and  unconditional  end  to 
inter-American  economic  sanctions  against 
Cuba; 

The  negotiation  of  a  new  Canal  Zone 
treaty  with  Panama: 

Termination  of  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  and  phase  out  U.S.  military  advisory 
groups; 

Abandoning  the  threat  or  application  of 
unilateral  measures  of  economic  coercion  In 
cases  of  uncompensated  expropriation  of 
American  property  or  the  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  ves.sels;  and. 

Restrain  from  actively  e-icouraglng  the 
pvu'chase  of  arms  by  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, but  repeal  legislative  restrictions  on 
arms  transfers  that  discriminate  against  the 
heml.sphere. 

The  V.F.W.  leader.  In  setting  forth  his  total 
opposition  to  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions, noted  that,  tmllke  other  major  .ireas 
of  the  world,  the  western  hemisphere  has 
been  spared  wide-spread  warfare  and  major 
power  competition. 

"Adjustments  can  always  be  made  in  light 
of  changing  circumstances,"  Mr.  Stang  con- 
cluded, "but  the  approach  envisioned  by  the 
'Commission  on  United  States-Latin  Ameri- 
can Relations'  would  not  be  a  shrewd  adjust- 
ment. It  would  be  an  irrevocable  dismantling 
of  a  pattern  of  relationships  that  has  assured 
relative  peace  and  promises  regional  eco- 
nomic progress." 

Rfsolution  No.  407:  No  Tp^de  With  or 
Recognition  of  Communist  Cuba 

Whereas,  since  the  visits  of  former  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  Commnlst  China  and  Com- 
munist Russia,  many  newspapers,  TV  sta- 
tions, and  other  media  have  sent  up  "trial 
ballons "  stating  that.  In  their  opinion,  it  is 
now  time  to  "normalize"  relations  with 
Commvmst  Cuba  In  wake  of  the  antl-hijack- 
Ing  agreement;  and 

Whereas.  Communist  Cuba's  dictator, 
Fidel  Castro,  has,  notwithstanding,  kept 
thousands  of  Cuban  citizens  languishing  in 
filthy  prisons  and  concentration  camps;  and 

Whereas,  the  Cuban  CommunLst  regime 
has  continued  the  repressive  policy  of  no 
free  election,  systematic  withdrawal  of  all 
democratic  freedoms,  systematic  spying  on 
all  citizens  and  coercion  of  all  Cubans  Into 
the  Communist  sy.stem;   and 

Whereas,  Communist  Cuta  has  continued 
unabated  in  its  implacable  hatred  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  hsus  continued 
to  send  out  Communist  ngents  to  other 
CO  intrles  In  this  hemls,  tero  and  continues 
to  train  and  inspire  agents  for  sabotage  and 
insurrection  in  various  countries;   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
admitted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  anti- 
Communist  refugees  from  Cuban  shores; 
now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  75th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War/f  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  call  upon  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  continue  the  present  policy 
of  no  trade  with  Communist  Cuba  and  the 
policy  of  no  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
Communist  state  for  as  long  as  It  remains 
the  policy  of  the  Cuban  Communist  regime 
to  retain  the  many  harsh  Injustices  now  ex- 
tant in  that  unfortunate  land;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  t'le  U.S.  Government  grant 
no  concessions  whatsoever  on  the  complete 
U.S.  sovereignty,  control  or  use  of  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay. 
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Resolution  No.  414:   U.S.  Control  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

Whereas.  Article  II  of  the  1903  Convention 
between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  as 
modified  In  part  by  the  1936  Treaty  between 
the  two  Governments,  states: 

ARTICLE    U 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land 
under  water  for  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  said 
canal  of  the  width  of  ten  miles  extending 
to  the  distance  of  five  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  center  line  of  the  route  of  the  Canal  to 
be  constructed;  the  said  zone  beginning  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  three  miles  from  mean  low 
water  mark  extending  to  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  distance  of  three  marine  miles  from  mean 
low  water  mark  v.ith  the  proviso  that  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  harbors 
adjacent  to  said  cities,  which  are  Included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  zone  above 
described,  .shall  not  be  Included  within  this 
grant  .  .  . 

The  Republic  of  Panama  further  grants 
m  like  manner  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity all  Islands  within  the  limits  of  the 
zone  above  described  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  groxip  of  small  Islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  named  Perico.  Naos.  Culebra  and 
Flamenco; 

and 

Wliereas.  the  United  Stat?s  of  America  has 
fully  met  its  obligations  to  Panama  under 
existing  treaty  arrangements  and.  moreover, 
has  efficiently  and  responsibly  acconmiodated 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  transits  and 
amount  of  tonnage  through  the  canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama,  a  product  of  coup  d'etat,  has,  since 
June  1971.  under  the  guise  of  seeking  new 
canal  treaty  arrangements,  undertaken  a  bit- 
ter and  sustained  campaign  of  antl-Ameri- 
ran  propaganda  fueled  in  lar;;e  part  by 
Cuban  and  Soviet  Communists;  and 

Whereas,  given  the  emotionally  irratlonel 
situation  In  Panama,  a  political  psychologi- 
cal "timebomb  "  is  being  consciously  fabri- 
cated by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama  set  to  explode  to  the  detriment  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  shipping 
community,  as  was  the  case  In  the  abortive 
meeting  of  the  UN  Security  Council  in  Pan- 
ama and  the  subsequent  threat  to  the  U.S./ 
UN  Ambassador;  Bind 

Wliereas,  due  largely  to  our  clearcut  V.F.W. 
position,  nearly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  gone  on  record  In  opposition 
to  the  unprincipled  "Statement  of  Princi- 
ples" signed  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Panamanians;    now,   therefore   be   It 

Rcsoh'ed.  by  the  75th  National  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  that 

la)  U.S.  control  and  def  3nse  of  the  Panama 
Canal   are   non-negotiable; 

(b)  tensions  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  Canal  Zone  be  resolved  on  the  spot 
without  disturbing  present  treaty  arrange- 
ments; 

(c)  U.S.  citizens  and  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone  continue  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities und"r  U.S.  sovereignty;  and 

(d)  the  foregoing  position  be  again  com- 
municated to  both  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 
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Mr.  S"irMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  has 
been  .said  over  the  past  2  year?  about  the 
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climate  of  morality  in  politics.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  the  American  political  scene 
put  in  such  perspective  as  a  recent  article 
written  by  my  friend,  Allan  C.  Brown- 
field.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Brown- 
fields  comments,  along  with  those  of  an 
eminent  political  observer,  Richard 
Whalen,  I  Insert  the  column  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  Nov.  18,  1974] 

RicKAHD    Whalen    Dissects    the    PoimcAL 

Landscape 

V/ashincton. — Most  of  the  okl  political 
labels  no  longer  make  very  much  sense.  If 
Democrats  and  Republicans  really  differ,  it 
is  primarily  over  who  should  be  elected.  If 
businessmen  really  believe  in  free  enterprise 
it  is  diffictUt  to  explain  their  eagerness  for 
government  subsidization.  And  even  the 
casual  observer  knows  that  things  have  gone 
awry  when  a  Republican  prcident  declares 
that  he  is  a  "Keyneslan"  and  when  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  are  sold  on  television 
with  little  attention  to  either  their  records 
or  their  programs. 

These  are  some  of  the  observations  of 
Richard  Whalen  in  his  recently  published 
book,  "Taking  Sides."  Whalen,  a  man  v.ho 
has  distinguished  himself  as  an  original  and 
thoughtful  observer  of  the  political  scene, 
has  been  a  contributing  editor  of  Time,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  Fortune, 
author  of  the  best  selling  biography  of  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy,  "The  Founding  Father," 
and  advisor  to  Richard  Nixon  during  1967- 
68.  His  analysis  of  our  ctirrent  political  bat- 
tlefield is  worthy  of   serious  consideration. 

In  his  discussion  of  Richard  Nixon,  a  sec- 
tion aptly  entitled  "•Politics  Without  Pur- 
pose," Whalen  expresf^es  the  view  that  those 
who  thought  of  the  Watergate  conspirators 
as  "ruthless,  brilliant  men,  scheming  for 
the  highest  prices"  were  mistaken.  He 
notes  that,  ".  .  .  stupid  men  also  scheme. 
Conspirators  may  be  motivated  by  nothing 
more  than  fear  of  losing  what  they  have.  Tlie 
fictionalized  ambition  to  seize  power  by  a 
bold  stroke  becomes  in  real  life  the  petty 
desire  simply  to  hang  on  to  the  tre.ppings 
and  satisfactions  of  power — the  luxurious 
Jets,  the  fleet  of  limousines,  the  protected 
villas  and  retreats,  the  warm  feeling  of  total 
security.  To  most  of  those  who  possess  it, 
power  is  not  desired  as  a  means  to  great 
ends.  It  is  a  pejfectly  satisfj-ing  end  in  it- 
self." 

CVNICAL  CONSPIRACY 

Richard  Nixon,  the  author  points  out, 
"made  no  distinction  between  the  politics 
of  campaigning  and  the  politics  of  governing. 
With  a  handful  of  exceptions,  the  men 
around  Nixon  when  he  came  to  the  presi- 
dency were  experienced  solely  in  campaign 
politics.  He  and  they  merely  continued  the 
ways  that  had  worked  well  enough  to  give 
them  what  they  sought.  Most  of  these  men 
were  also  strangers  to  the  President  and  to 
each  other,  separated  by  fear.  Jealousy  and 
suspicion,  yet  joined  nonetheless  In  cynical 
conspiracy." 

V/halen  blames  the  Republicans,  particu- 
larly the  conservatives  in  the  Senate,  for 
remplnlng  silent  while  Richard  Nixon  Iso- 
lated himself  from  those  who  had  made  his 
nomination  and  election  possible  and,  at  the 
same  time,  dramatically  reversed  party  poli- 
cies, particularly  in  matters  of  defense  and 
ercnomic  policy.  He  writes.  "The  conserva- 
tive barons  of  the  Senate — Barry  Goldwater, 
John  Tower,  Strom  Thurmond — who  had 
played  a  decisive  role  in  Nixon's  1968  nomi- 
nation and  election  kept  their  fury  bottled 
up  long  after  they  saw  both  ideology  and  po- 
litical common  sense  betrayed.  .  .  ." 

Also  subject  to  Whalen's  criticism  is  the 
Washington  press  corps,  which  has  been 
hailed  for  discovering  Watergate  but  which, 
in  fact,  overlooked  all  of  the  things  which 
produced   It.   Vinialen   asks:    "Where,   as   all 
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this  happened,  were  the  professional  scrutl- 
nlzers,  the  watchmen  of  the  Washington 
press?  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  culture-shock  brought  about  by  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Republican  administration 
they  had  encountered.  .  .  While  the  reporters 
panted  after  such  colorful  figures  as  Kis- 
singer and  (while  he  lasted)  Moynlhan, 
there  was  almost  no  critical  scrutiny  of  the 
extraordinary  White  House  organization 
structure  and  the  concentration  of  enormous 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  unknown 
to  the  public.  .  .  Reporters  covering  the  ad- 
ministration had  dally  evidence  that  they 
wore  pressing  their  noses  against  a  plastic 
P.  R.  bubble  surrounding  and  concealing  a 
non-government.  Yet  they  did  not  poke 
throtigh  and  expo'se  it.  Within  the  bubble 
v.'ere  men  who  believed  in  nothing,  aspired 
to  nothing,  and  wanted  nothing,  except  to 
enjoy  incumbency.  .  .  A  press  corps  made 
docile  by  the  desire  for  'access'  to  the  pov.er- 
ful  pleyed  along.   .   ." 

POLITICS     or     ir.LUSION 

Richard  Nixon  and  his  supporting  cast, 
however,  are  not  the  only  bad  mark  given 
by  the  author  In  contemporary  American 
politics.  John  F.  Kennedy  is  another.  He  re- 
fers to  Kennedy  as  "a  man  without  a  goal 
beyond  personal  victory"  and  declares  that 
he  won  election  "by  projecting  an  image  of 
■freshness"  and  'vigor'  in  a  time  of  national 
self-doubt.  He  practiced  a  medla-orlented 
politics  cf  ilUL-^ion,  which  only  a  fev/  skeptics 
challenged." 

"In  my  fnisUy,"  John  Kennedy  once  t/>ld 
an  i'iierviev.er,  "we  were  interested  not  so 
much  In  the  ideas  of  politics  as  In  the 
mechanics  of  the  v.'hole  thing."  Joe  Kennedy 
told  Arthur  Krock  In  1957  that,  "We're 
goi.ig  to  sell  Jack  like  soapflakes."  Wlialcn 
charges  that  the  Kennedy  campaign  Itself 
]nade  religion  an  issue  In  1960,  in  both  the 
primaries  and  in  the  gener.il  election.  He 
states  that,  "Far  from  being  a  liability.  Ken- 
MCdy's  religion  was  one  of  his  solid  assets. 
If  he  had  been  a  wealthy  young  Episcopalian 
bearing  the  same  record  and  credentials,  he 
would  not  have  received  the  publicity  which 
matle  him  the  front  runner  entering  1960. 
And  his  relevant  qualifications  for  the  presi- 
dency— or  lack  cf  them — would  h.ave  come 
under  less  sympathetic  scrutiny." 

Both  John  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon 
repres-ent  to  the  author  the  emptiness  of 
today's  American  political  scene.  One  of  the 
most  negative  forces  on  that  scene,  he  be- 
lieves, is  the  mass  media.  He  writes,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  could  be  physically  unattrac- 
tive yet  popular  at  the  same  time.  The  Images 
on  the  screen  are  contrived  to  satisfy  the 
values  not  of  traditional  politics  but  of 
mass  entertainment;  and  the  politicians  who 
entered  the  realm  of  the  entertainers  were 
judged  by  their  standards." 

As  a  conservative  himself,  Richard  Whalen 
laments  the  fac.  that  self -proclaimed  polit- 
ical conservatives  are  willing  to  accept  such 
pcliciss  as  wage  and  price  controls  and  deficit 
spending  as  long  as  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, rather  than  a  Democratic  one.  Imposes 
thein.  He  notes  that,  "The  dominant  con- 
rervative  impulse  Is  to  react — negatively  to 
liberal  proposals,  positively  to  those  bearing 
the  Republican  label,  almost  without  refer- 
ence to  their  specific  contents.  This  habit 
of  assent — knee-jerk  conservatism — is  symp- 
tomatic of  a  weak-mindedness  apparently 
peculiar  to  Republicans." 

M.\NIPCLAriON 

In  an  excellent  essay  about  John  Con- 
ually,  Whalen  notes  that  American  busi- 
nessmen have  ceased  to  believe  in  capital- 
ism: "Traditional  American  capitalism,  with 
its  emphasis  on  ownership,  enterprise  and 
the  free  market.  Is  being  replaced  by  a 
managerial  state  capitalism  centered  in 
Washington.  Tlie  mainspring  of  the  system 
was  no  longer  the  market  mechanism;  it  was 
political    bargaining   and    manipulation.   In 
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return  for  political  submlssiveness,  large 
private  Interests  were  protected  against  the 
hazards  of  competition  and  the  consequences 
of  their  own  mistakes."  He  refers  to  tills 
policy — embraced  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike — as  "an  American  kind  of  social- 
ism, cloal:ed  In  the  rhetoric  of  enterprise." 

Richard  V/halen  believes  that  the  policy  of 
detente  is  probably  the  most  serious  oCense 
of  the  Nixon  yaars.  He  writes,  "Ironically, 
the  Soviet  overthrow  of  American  nuclear 
superiority  has  produced  much  activity 
carelessly  described  s&  "peace-seeking.'  In 
fact,  the  U.S.  and  its  apprehensive  allies  are 
engaged  In  competitive  deal-seeking  with  the 
Soviets.  The  reality  is  not  "peace,"  but 
gradual  accommodation  to  emerging  Soviet 
dominance  and  phased  capitulation  to  Soviet 
demands."" 

Whalen  is  a  serious  conservative  intellect- 
ual and  he  paints  a  bleak  picture.  But  it  Is 
net  without  hope.  He  urges  the  center  to  give 
the  nation  a  new  set  of  values,  confidence, 
and  direction,  after  it  has  beea  lied  to  by 
both  tlie  politicians  and  the  media.  He  be- 
lle\es  in  freedom  ajid  strength  and  thinks 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  agree  with 
him.  The  political  job  of  organizing  that 
inijoiity,  however,  he  will  leave  for  others. 


THi:  CONSUIMER  PRODUCT  3AFETY 
COMMISSION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  TPIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  LANEKjREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Rarig  of  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  wrote  an  essay  shortly  a'ter 
the  enactment  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  in  1972.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  thiniang,  and  I  wish  to  share  it  with 
all  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  have 
edited  it  in  order  to  allow  it  to  fit  within 
the  confines  of  two  Record  pages,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  impaired  any  of 
Mr.  Rp.rig's  style  or  argument.  He  states 
correctly  that  establishment  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Is 
counter-revolutionary.  Tliat  is,  it  is  op- 
jiosed  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
counti-y  was  founded,  and  to  the  com- 
mon law.  It  is  a  throwback  to  feudalism. 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr. 
Rarlg's  essay  as  good  as  I  have. 
The  Role  of  Standards  UWder  the  Consvmer 
Products  Safety  Act 
(By  F.  J.  Rarlg) 

Tills  paper  is  primarily  an  effort  to  define 
the  place  in  our  system  of  law  of  the  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard,  the  key  legal 
instrument  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act. 

The  role  arsiened  to  this  novel  legal  device 
is  critical  to  the  successful  operation  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  legislation. 

I  suggest  that  the  burden  placed  on  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Standard  may  be 
more  than  it  can  carry.  I  will  define  this 
burden  by  contrasting  the  theory  and  opera- 
tion of  the  common  law  concept  of  "due 
care"  and  the  legal  system  that  gave  effect 
to  it  with  the  theory  and  proposed  operation 
of  the  system  created  by  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Standard  Act  which  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  consumer  by  making  consumer 
products  safe  through  a  new  kind  of  Ameri- 
can Standard — a  Consiuner  P^roduct  Safety 
Standard. 

Speaking  generally  regarding  the  effect  cf 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  on  the 
voluntary  standards  system.  I  would  say  that 
the  Commission  created  by  the  Act  has  been 
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given  the  authority  (with  muscle)  to  set 
standards  for  consumer  safety  standards  and 
to  order  that  such  standards  be  promulgated 
when  and  If  required.  They  liave,  indeed. 
been  given  fully  sanctioned  authority  to  do 
for  stHUdards,  In  this  enormous  area  of  our 
economy,  what  ANSI  Is  tlieoretlcally  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  authority  to  do  for 
standards  generally  in  the  United  States. 

Because  Consvmier  Product  Safety  Stand- 
ards will  define  the  form  of  a  product  which 
may  lawfully  be  sold  on  tiie  American  mar- 
ket, I  would  assume  that  the  procedure 
that  produces  such  a  standard  will  be  re- 
quired to  conform  meticulously  to  the  con- 
ception of  fairness  enshrined  in  the  concept 
of  due  process  of  law.  There  are  presently 
only  a  handful  at  most  of  vulnntary  stand- 
ards groups  thU  can  provide  the  broad  rep- 
resentation of  Interested  persons  and  the 
fundamentpl  safeguards  that  are  essential 
elements  of  due  process. 

To  assess  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
the  legal  significance  of  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Standards  which  will  be  promulgated 
under  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  we 
must  first  attempt  to  assess  the  historic 
legal  and  economic  significance  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Hackneyed  and  trite  though  it  may  sound, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Consi'mer  Product 
Safety  Act  constitutes  a  revolutionary  change 
in  our  system  of  Justice — a  change  which 
is  fraught  with  tremendous  and  far-reaching 
economic  and  political  consequences. 

Actually,  it  is  more  accurate  to  charac- 
terize this  legislation  and  the  trend  which 
it  represents  not  as  revolutlonai'y  but  as 
counter-revolutionary. 

This  Act  is  a  fiirther  (I  am  tempted  to  say 
final)  step  toward  liquidation  of  our  federal 
system  of  government  which  was  constructed 
lu  Philadelphia  In  1787.  You  older  members 
of  the  Bar  and  students  of  constitutional 
history  will  recall  that  under  this  federal 
system,  the  police  power  was  denied  to  the 
national  government. 

But  the  revolutionary  significance  of  this 
Act  is  not  derived  from  the  contribution  it 
makes  to  the  rapidly  accelerating  process 
of  liquidating  the  great  Philadelphia  inven- 
tion of  federalism. 

Its  revolutionary  character  derives  from 
the  novelty  and  radicalism  of  the  change 
which  it  makes  in  our  fundament.il  system 
of  Jurisprudence. 

No  state  government  ever  undertook  to 
do  what  this  Act  does.  We  are  now  under- 
taking, through  the  creation  of  an  elaborate 
pattern  of  administrative  control  and  a  huge 
national  administrative  apparatus,  to  protect 
people  from  harm,  not  by  iiolding  all  men  to 
a  standard  of  due  care,  but  by  establishing 
prior  control  over  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  goods  in  an  endeavor  to  assure 
that  the  things  produced  by  American  In- 
dustry will  be  safe:  that  Is.  will  not  Injure 
those  who  use  them.  The  principal  mecha- 
nism for  accomplishing  this  objective  will  be 
a  national  injury  reporting  and  analysis  sys- 
tem that  will  Identify  dangerous  products. 
The  principal  means  of  eliminating  product 
hazards  will  be  consumer  safety  standards. 

This  undertaking  Is  truly  counter-revolu- 
tionary because  it  returns  us  to  the  system 
of  economic  control  that  was  replaced  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ago  by  the  common 
law. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  common  law  system 
was  tlie  provision  of  remedy  in  tort  for  In- 
Jury  caused  by  conduct  that  did  not  meet 
the  prevailing  standard  of  due  care  defined 
by  ca.se  law  and  jury  verdicts. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  A'jt  proposes 
to  establish  safety  by  prescription  of  accept- 
able product  performance  and  product  de- 
.sign — a  condition  precedent  to  market  entry. 
The  common  law  sought  to  proscribe  Injuri- 
ous conduct  by  holding  the  producer  to  a 
standard  of  due  care  In  the  production  of 
goods  and  by  providing  a  remedy  to  any  In- 
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Jured  parly,  a  condition  subsequent  to  mar- 
ket entry. 

The  definlUon  of  acceptable  products  In 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Standards  con- 
stitutes prior  control  of  production  and 
marketing  through  government  regulation. 
The  technique  of  the  common  law  was  as- 
surance of  freedom  to  act  subject  to  the  duty 
to  act  with  due  care  for  the  safety  of  others. 
The  common  law  sanction  for  the  command- 
ment, "Thou  Shalt  not  Injure  thy  neighbor" 
was  the  Imposition  of  liability  and  damage.s 
for  Injury  caused  by  wrongful  conduct.  Un- 
der the  common  law  the  individual  was  free 
to  use  his  genius.  Ingenuity  and  Industry  to 
produce  products  which  others  would  buy. 
No  sovereign  power  told  the  producer  how 
to  ma!-e  a  safe  product.  He  was  held  to  a 
standard  of  due  care  by  the  structure  of  the 
common  law  which  made  him  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  his  product.  He  made  an  un- 
safe product  Pt  his  peril.  The  price  of  free- 
dom was  the  duty  to  produce  a  .safe  product. 
If  his  product  caused  Injury,  ho  was  then 
held  accountable  to  a  standard  defined  by 
the  value  of  the  society  and  the  culture  of 
his  time.  The  great  virtue  of  the  jury  verdict 
was  Its  resolution  of  all  of  tlie  Imponderables 
which  confront  us  at  the  threshold  of  the 
standards  writing  process.  These  Include 
reconciling  functional  demands  with  safety 
coniideraliotis.  balancing  the  need  for  goods 
versus  the  security  of  the  Individual,  bal- 
ancing the  cost  of  the  imposition  of  a  high 
standard  of  care  against  the  scarcity  and  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  industry,  and  bal- 
ancing the  need  to  provide  incentive  to 
produce  versus  the  need  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  consumer. 

The  verdict  of  the  Jury  constituted  a  find- 
ing of  malfea-sance  or  nonfeasance,  resolved 
the  i'^sue  of  causation  and  often  put  the 
whole  matter  in  balance  by  assessing  dam- 
ages. 

Wiieu  we  consider  the  key  role  that  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  standards  are  to  play 
unf!er  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
you  must  keep  in  mind  what  was  accom- 
plished by  the  common  law  procedure  of  a 
trial  of  the  issues  of  fact  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  relevance  and  materiality,  the  role 
of  the  Judge,  the  role  of  the  jury,  the  role 
of  e.N-pert  witnesses,  and  the  role  of  trained 
legal  counsel  representing  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  the  pre-common 
law  era  of  feudalism,  to  find  a  precedent  for 
a  system  of  law  that  seeks  to  protect  people 
from  things  by  defining  products  rigidly  and 
controlling  their  production.  In  the  era  of 
feudalism,  products  were  defined  and  their 
production  controlled  through  royal  guild 
charters,  royal  grants  of  monopolies  and  by 
appointment  a.s  approved  provlsloners  of  the 
royal  household. 

The  effect  on  the  American  market  of  a 
retvirn  to  authoritative  definition  of  products 
and  control  of  marketing  of  new  products 
will  be  far-reaching  and  Incalculable.  Prom 
here  on  In,  no  business  school  lecturer  on 
marketing  wUl  know  what  he  Is  talking  about 
iinle.ss  he  studies  the  pattern  of  control  of 
access  to  the  market  developed  by  the  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  which  will  be  created 
under  the  Consumer  Product  Safely  Act. 

The  theory  of  the  Act  is  that  safety  from 
dangerous  products  will  be  assured  through 
an  investigative,  legislative  and  enforcement 
procedure.  This  procedure  will  authorita- 
tively identify  hazardous  products  by  con- 
ducting investigations  of  accidents.  It  will 
resolve  l.ssues  of  causation  which  have  here- 
tofore been  decided  by  Juries,  and  It  will  fix 
responsibility  for  Injuries  as  between  the 
product  and  the  user.  Tlirouph  this  process 
It  will  require  compliance  with  mandatory 
product  safety  standards,  ban  products 
from  the  market  which  mandatory  safety 
standards  cannot  make  safe,  require  Infor- 
mative labeling  to  assure  disclosure  of  pos- 
sible hazards,  require  the  description  of  new 
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products,  monitor  the  entry  of  new  products 
into  the  market  place  and,  in  the  process, 
undertake  to  define  a  new  product.  It  will, 
then,  presumably  decide  whether  or  not  a 
consumer  product  safety  standard  is  re- 
qiiired  to  protect  the  consumer  from  pos.sible 
hazards  associated  with  the  new  product  be- 
fore that  product  can  be  marketed. 

The  authority  that  defines  consumer  prod- 
ucts, the  authority  that  decides  that  a  prod- 
uct has  caused  Injury,  the  autliorlty  that 
determines  that  an  existing  product  standard 
does  not  protect  the  public,  the  authority 
that  requests  and  approves  a  product  safety 
standard,  the  authority  that  dictates  the 
terms  In  which  product  hazard  .shall  lie  dis- 
closed and,  most  significantly,  the  authority 
that  defines  what  constitutes  a  new  product 
requiring  consumer  hazard  analysis  and  dis- 
closure— this  authority  will  bring  the  Amer- 
ican market  under  control,  and  possibly  re- 
duce virtually  all  American  Indiutry  to  the 
condition  of  the  American  pharm.tccutlcal 
Industry  which  has  liquidated  the  greater 
part  of  its  research  facilities  and  markets 
most  new  drugs  abroad,  rather  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  impact  of  this  market  control  will 
ramify  far  back  Into  the  marketing  plans  and 
practices  of  industry  and  beyond  marketing 
Into  the  halls  of  product  development  lab- 
oratories, raising  fundamental  que.stions  re- 
garding the  feasibility  of  the  delay  between 
product  conception,  development  and  mark- 
eting. Those  responsible  for  developing  re- 
search budgets  and  calculating  the  return  on 
capital  investment  will  be  compelled  to  in- 
clude In  their  analysis  a  calculation  of  the 
risk  that  a  product  will  either  fail  to  negoti- 
ate tlie  maze  of  restrictions  that  will  become 
the  path  to  the  market  or.  once  marketed, 
will  run  afoul  of  a  determination  that  It  has 
caused  injury.  Is  hcizardous  and  must  be 
taken  off  the  market. 

Not  surprUlngly.  a  legal  philosophy  that 
conceives  of  product.?  as  causing  Injury,  as- 
signs to  a  document  called  a  "product  safety 
standard"  the  role  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer. The  product  safety  standard  is  the 
device  relied  upon  both  to  protect  and  to 
Inform  the  consumer.  Conversely.  It  is  the 
device  that  will  control  production  and  regu- 
late the  market. 

It  is  not  the  manufacturer's  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility or  concern  for  product  liability 
Judgments  or  loss  of  good  will  for  his  prod- 
\icts  and  his  enterprise  that  will  protect  the 
consumer — it  is  a  document  called  a  "Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Standard." 

Animism  holds  that  things  cause  Injury. 
McLuhanlsm  teaches  that  the  medium  Is  the 
meosage.  The  Con'^umer  Product  Safety  Act. 
reflectTng  a  touching  faith  In  the  efficacy  of 
words,  moves  on  the  conviction  that  the 
product  safety  standard  Is  a  shield  that  will 
protect  the  user  of  the  product. 

I  know  that  you  have  all  read  the  Act  and 
win  be  studying  it  carefully;  I  believe  you 
Will  agree  that  the  device  relied  upon  to 
protect  and  Inform  the  consumer  is  tlie 
product  safety  standard. 

You  can  see  that  the  new  religion  of  Con- 
sumerism has  found  Its  Icon.  Safety  Is  not 
the  exercise  of  care,  safety  Is  a  document— 
a  consumer  product  safety  standard. 

Well,  those  of  us  who  have  devoted  most 
cf  our  professional  lives  to  v/riting  stind?.rd3 
of  one  sort  cr  another  have  certainly  come 
ii  to  our  own. 

Before  we  get  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siism  for  the  legal  ingenuity  and  thorough- 
ne";s  of  tlie  authors  of  this  Act  in  utilizing 
tlie  device  of  -tandirds  to  eliminate  hazard?; 
and  to  provide  terminology  for  Informative 
labeling,  let  us  check  briefly  Into  the  status 
of  some  current  projects  to  deal  with  specific 
hn.iards  ard  several  efforts  at  informative 
labeling.  Such  an  exercise  may  suggest  that 
the  path  to  safety  throvgh  product  stand- 
ards and  informative  labeling  is  not  free  of 
detours  and  delays.  Consider  the  pin-pointed 
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hazard  of  the  motor  car's  failure  to  protect 
the  occupant  to  the  right  of  the  driver. 
DOT  is  relying  on  an  automatically  inflatable 
air  bag  standard  to  give  the  car  the  capability 
of  protecting  this  occupant.  The  Ford  Motor 
company  has  installed  this  device  in  some 
experimental  cars  but  it  warns:  "persons 
five  feet  tall  or  less  should  not  occupy  the 
right  front  seat  because  the  deploying  air- 
bag  may  impose  dangerous  loading  on  the 
head  if  the  occupant  is  In  a  'Jackknifed' 
position  due  to  sudden  deceleration  of  the 
vehicle." 

Incidentally,  It  has  taken  a  bit  more  than 
180  days  to  come  up  with  an  answer  to  this 
pin-pointed  risk. 

Consider  the  hazard  of  flammable  chil- 
dren's sleepwear.  Several  years  of  herculean 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  Industry  has  finally  produced  a 
requirement  for  the  following  presumably 
informative  label  on  cotton  nightgowns  and 
pajamas  up  to  and  including  size  6X  for  chil- 
dren up  to  six  years  of  age.  "Flammable 
(Does  Not  Meet  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce Standard  DOC  FF-3-71.)  Should  not 
t»  worn  near  sources  of  fixe." 

Consider  the  flood  of  understanding  that 
envelops  the  consumer  when  he  checks  the 
meaning  of  the  generic  name  on  the  label 
of  his  new  suit — a  generic  name  provided  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  assure  in- 
formative labelling  of  fabrics.  Do  not  be 
choosy,  take  any  generic.  Take  NYTRIL.  The 
consumer  will  learn.  If  he  looks  it  up  in  the 
P.T.C.  Listing  of  Greneric  Names  for  Man- 
Made  Fibers  that  NYTRIL  ts  "A  manufac- 
tured fiber  containing  at  least  85%  of  a 
long-chain  polymer  of  vlnylidene  dinltrile 
(CI1,-C(CN)„)  where  the  vlnylidene  dinitrUe 
content  Is  no  less  than  every  other  unit  in 
the  polymer  chain." 

If  it  occurs  to  you  that  you  might  avoid 
Safety  Commission  orders  banning  yotir  prod- 
uct from  the  market  lor  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate product  safety  standard  by  developing 
a  prophylactic  product  safety  standard,  con- 
sider the  plight  of  toy  balloon  manufactur- 
ers who  the  other  day  learned  with  horror 
that  a  child  in  Tennessee  recently  choked  to 
death  when  she  stumbled  and  swallowed  a 
toy  balloon  which  she  was  endeavoring  to 
inflate.  When  you  haven't  anything  else  to 
think  about,  let  your  mind  dwell  on  the 
prospect  of  designing  a  non-swallowable  bal- 
loon. 

This  brief  survey  will  serve  as  a  fit  intro- 
duction to  the  challenge  which  confronts 
the  voluntary  standards  system  under  this 
new  Act  and  the  response  of  one  of  its  old- 
est and  most  important  standards  institu- 
tions, the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials,  to  this  challenge. 

As  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
moved  through  the  various  stages  of  Con- 
gressional action  and  its  nature  and  scope 
were  made  public,  the  word  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing and  Materials  was:  "If  this  thing  be- 
comes law,  it's  going  to  be  a  whole  new  ball 
game." 

If  the  method  of  operation  under  the  Act 
consists  of  monitoring  NEISS  reports  and 
peeling  off  the  top  ten  of  the  hazard  parade 
for  standards  action,  I  would  agree  with  the 
optimists  that  the  Act  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  human  safety  and  happiness  and  the 
work  of  the  Safety  Commission  will  show  a 
good  cost  effectiveness  payout;  but  I  have 
a  strange  feeling  that  I  have  been  here  be- 
fore. The  feeling  may  derive  from  the  fact 
tiiat  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  I  assisted  In 
implementing  the  greatly  strengthened  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  following  World  War 
II. 

I  remember  asking  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  how  long 
a  new  drug  would  retain  the  status  of  a  new 
drug.  "Oh,  for  perhaps  a  year — maybe  two 
years — it  depends  upon  how  generally  it  Is 
used."  was  the  reply.  Most  of  you  are  aware 
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that  new  drug  status  has  In  fact  continued 
Indefinitely.  For  some  years  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  facilitated  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  drugs  but  It  soon  used  the 
new  drug  concept  to  bring  thotisands  of 
established  drugs  within  the  new  drug  clas- 
sification In  order  to  increase  Its  authority 
over  them  and  In  order  to  simplify  enforce- 
ment proceedings. 

Even  If  the  Product  Safety  Commission  en- 
deavors to  enforce  The  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  with  restraint  and  common  sense, 
because  the  Act  is  an  act  to  protect  the 
consumer  and  because  private  citizens  can 
Initiate  proceedings  tmder  It,  It  may  be  un- 
able to  control  the  course  that  enforcement 
takes.  The  political  pressures  to  utilize  and 
expand  all  of  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Act  will  be  Irresistible.  .  .  . 

I  hope  that  the  administrators  of  this  new 
Act  win  realize  that  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  of  American  Industry  is 
literally  In  their  bands. 

We  must  all  hope  that  these  new  masters 
of  the  American  market  will  realize  that 
this  market  is  not  something  that  just  hap- 
pened. It  has  been  built  on  a  sound  philo- 
sophical and  institutional  base.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  hope  that  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  will  pro- 
vide a  miracle  of  administrative  efficiency, 
self-restraint,  courage  and  common  sense — 
qualities  that  are  missing  In  most  bureauc- 
racies, private  as  well  as  public.  .  .  . 


FOOD  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  better  example  of  the  failure  of 
international  cooperation  among  nations 
than  the  world  food  shortage  and  no 
better  example  of  the  failure  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental policy  than  the  high  cost  of 
food  here  at  home. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  over  the 
world  food  crisis.  For  millions  of  people 
in  underdeveloped  countries  the  crisis  is 
one  of  hunger.  For  millions  of  others,  the 
crisis  is  one  of  not  having  the  money  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  establish  a  "National  Food 
Day."  Only  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances justify  the  designation  of  a 
day  to  study  any  single  issue  of  public 
importance. 

A  broad  coalition  of  citizens  groups  and 
conceiTied  individuals  have  designated 
April  17,  1975,  a  national  day  of  action 
to  develop  a  food  policy  aimed  at  a.ssist- 
ing  needy  nations,  reducing  food  prices, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  American 
diet,  insuiing  competition  in  the  food 
marketing  system,  and  insuring  the  live- 
lihood of  the  family  farmer. 

We  must  know  why  and  how  our  food 
policies  have  failed.  We  must  pinpoint 
responsibility  for  skyrocketing  food 
prices.  We  must  know  whether  an  agri- 
cultural policy  that  deliberately  encour- 
aged the  depletion  of  our  grain  reserves 
through  unbridled  "for  profit"  exports 
was  responsible  for  high  domestic  prices 
and  U.S.  and  world  shortages.  We  must 
measure  the  impact  of  corporate  agri- 
culture on  the  demise  of  small  family 
farmers  and  competition  in  the  market- 
place. 
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For  myself,  I  will  use  my  time  on  Food 
Day  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  cost  and  availability  of  food,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  strat^ic  grain  reserve, 
an  end  to  speculation  in  the  food  com- 
modities market,  and  the  sensible  regula- 
tion of  exports. 

The  American  consumer  this  year  is 
paying  record  high  prices  for  food  at  the 
supermarket.  At  the  retail  level,  infla- 
tion in  food  prices  is  running  at  nearly 
12  percent  a  year,  and  at  the  wholesale 
level  it  is  almost  20  percent. 

Once  this  Nation  was  a  land  of  plenty; 
today  the  only  thing  we  have  in  abun- 
dance is  shortages.  While  inflation  has 
soared  over  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
had  two  administrations  preaching  the 
old  time  religion  of  a  free  market  in  an 
increasingly  concentrated  food  market- 
ing system  while  urging  consumers  to 
clean  their  plates  and  tighten  their  belts. 
That  approach  has  been  nothing  but 
disastrous. 

Federal  regulation  and  management 
of  the  Nation's  food  marketing  system 
has  failed  to  provide  consumers  with 
food  at  reasonable  prices  and  farmers 
with  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital. 

The  absence  of  a  coherent  national 
food  policy  has  victimized  both  consum- 
ers and  farmers  while  speculators,  grain 
men,  and  retailers  reap  windfall  profits. 
A  lack  of  competition  in  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  food  industry  contributes 
to  consumers  being  overcharged  billions 
of  dollars  annually,  according  to  the  Ag- 
riculture Department. 

The  administration  policy  of  deplet- 
ing our  once-enormous  grain  reserves 
and  its  imrestricted  food  export  pro- 
grams have  contributed  directly  to  high- 
er prices  for  almost  everything  we  Amer- 
icans eat,  and  it  has  contributed  to  the 
world  food  crisis  by  pricing  our  grain 
out  of  reach  for  many  developing  na- 
tions. 

The  problem  has  become  so  severe 
that  in  my  district  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere,  some  elderly  persons  are 
eating  pet  food  because  that  is  all  they 
can  afford,  and  supermarket  thefts  are 
increasing.  It  is  sad  that  people  have 
been  forced  into  stealing  envelopes  of 
dehydrated  soup  from  grocery  store 
shelves  while  the  grocery  manufacturers 
and  retailers  are  posting  record  profits. 

Food  prices  and  profits  are  soaring  and 
the  quality  of  our  food  is  declining,  as 
witnessed  by  the  proliferation  of  junk 
foods.  This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
fact  that  our  regulatory  agencies  are 
controlled  by  the  very  industries  tliey  are 
supposed  to  regulate. 

I  am  convinced  that,  barring  massive 
crop  failures,  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
food  price  dilemma.  We  can  provide  con- 
sumers with  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
at  reasonable  prices  and  still  allow 
farmers  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  thoir 
invested  capital  and  we  can  and  should 
meet  our  moral  obligation  to  help  feed 
hungry"  nations. 

The  American  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  choose  a  simpler  lifestyle, 
one  that  will  result  in  less  energy  and 
food  consumption;  and  governmental 
policy  should  encourage  and  sometimes 
require  such  actions.  But  the  large  cor- 
porations cannot  continue  to  reap  record 
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profits  at  the  same  time  consumers  are 
being  called  upon  to  sacrifice. 

Although  consumers  are  frustrated — 
and  outraged — by  ever-rising  prices  and 
dismayed  by  famine  overseas,  it  has  been 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  some  of 
the  root  causes  of  our  current  predica- 
ment, and.  moie  importantly,  to  woric 
toward  some  solutions.  Food  Day  can  be 
the  catalyst  for  involving  people  in  find- 
ing answers  at  both  the  local  and  the 
national  levels. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Americans  to  take 
part  in  Food  Day  activities  In  their  com- 
munities. To  encourage  such  participa- 
tion, I  am,  along  with  Senator  Clark  to- 
day, submitting  a  joint  congressional 
resolution  to  declare  April  17,  1975,  Na- 
tional Food  Day. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.   1170 

November  26. 1974. 

Joint  Resolution  destgnatlng  April  17, 
1975.  as    'National  Food  Day." 

Wl-ereas  food  shortages  have  resulted  in 
massive  hunger  and  starvation  in  many  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  malnutrition  is  a  fact  of  Mfe  for 
millions  of  Americans;  particularly  tlie  poor 
and  the  elderly;  and 

Whereas  Inflation,  shortages  of  fertilizer, 
economic  concentration  in  the  food  Indus- 
try, adverse  weather  conditions,  and  other 
factors  have  led  to  record  high  food  prices 
in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  diets  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  lead  to  serious  health  problems; 
and 

Whereas  changes  In  agrictiltural  tjractices 
are  threatening  the  survival  of  small  family 
farmers;  ana 

Whereas  a  broud  coalition  of  citizens 
groups  and  concerned  individuals  have  desig- 
uated  April  17.  1973,  a  national  day  of  nctiou 
to  develop  a  food  policy  aimed  at  a<;slsting 
needy  nations,  reducing  food  prices.  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  American  diet,  en- 
suring competition  in  the  food  marketing 
system,  and  ensuring  the  livelihood  of  the 
family  farmer:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  anci  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica 
ill  Congress  Oiscmbled,  That  April  17,  1975. 
Is  designated  as  "National  Food  Day."  and 
the  President  Is  authorized  and  reque.?ted  to 
issue  a  proclamation  to  promote  public  In- 
volvement In  developing  a  national  policy 
guided  by  the  needs  of  people,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 


MARCHMONT  "MARCHY" 
SCHWARTZ 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA7 IVFS 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marchmont 
"Marchy"  Schwartz,  a  former  Notre 
Dame  football  great  and  head  coach  of 
Stanford  University,  will  be  inducted  into 
the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame  In 
December  1974. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  draw  congres- 
sional attention  to  Marchy's  honor,  be- 
cause he  Is  a  long-time  personal  friend 
who  typifies  the  finer  qualities  of  compet- 
itive sportsmanship.  The  attitudes  and 
philasophles  which  made  him  famous  on 
the  field  were  carried  over  Into  the  busi- 
ness world,  where  he  also  has  performed 
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as  a  champion  and,  as  always,  a  gentle- 
man. 

March  Schwartz  was  honored  recently 
during  half  time  ceremonies  of  the  Notre 
Dame-Miami  University  game  In  South 
Bend.  He  was  awarded  a  plaque  for  the 
Pioneers  Football  Hall  of  Fame  and  con- 
gratulated for  his  upcoming  induction 
into  the  National  Hall  of  Fame. 

His  steady  maich  towai'd  the  ultimate 
recognition  of  his  feats  is  wirth  record- 
ing. Born  in  New  Orleans  on  March  20, 
1909,  March  prepped  at  St.  Stanislaus 
College  in  Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss.,  where  he 
was  an  outstanding  athlete  and  student. 
He  was  also  later  inducted  into  the  St. 
Stanislaus  College  Hall  of  Fame. 

After  attending  Loyola  for  a  year,  he 
enrolled  at  Notre  Dame  and  played  foot- 
ball during  the  1929,  1930.  and  1931  sea- 
sons. The  1929  and  1930  teams  were 
national  champions  under  Knute 
Rockne — who  died  in  March  1931. 
Marchy  was  an  All-American  in  both 
1930  and  1931.  Ho  still  holds  the  single 
season  i-ecord  for  most  yards  gained 
rushing. 

While  studying  law  from  1932  to  1933, 
he  was  an  assistant  coach  under  Hunk 
Anderson  at  Notre  Dame.  During  1934, 
he  was  the  backfleld  coach  under  Clark 
Shaughanessy  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1935.  he  started  a  5-year  stint 
as  head  coach  at  Creighton  University. 

In  1940,  he  rejoined  Clark  Shiugha- 
nessy  who  introduced  the  T-formation 
to  football  at  that  time.  Marchy  became 
the  head  coach  at  Stanford  in  1942  and 
remained  the  head  coach  after  the  war 
from  1946  through  1950.  At  that  time,  he 
retired  from  coaching  and  coached  th? 
West  team  in  the  1950  Shrine  College 
All-Star  game. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  real  estate 
executive  in  California  with  Gannon  and 
Harrity,  Northamerican  Title  Insurance 
Co.,  and  Transamerica  Title  where  he 
has  been  an  executive  for  the  last  10 
years. 

Marchy  is  married  to  the  former  Rose- 
marie  ODonnell;  they  have  three  sons, 
two  daughters,  and  nine  grandchildren. 
Marchy.  Rosemarie.  and  their  children 
all  live  in  California. 


THT^  NORTH  SHORE  COMMUOTTY 
ARTS  CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NT.W    YOIiJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErrTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  tills  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  tlie  achievements  of  the 
North  Shore  Community  Arts  Center. 
This  group,  established  some  25  years 
ago,  has  acted  as  n  major  innovative  force 
in  improving  the  cultural  climate  of  the 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  The  center 
and  the  mdividuals  involved  can  be  right- 
fully proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  25  years  and  I  wish  them  success 
for  the  future. 

A  brief  histor>'  of  the  center  has  been 
prepared  and  I  would  like  to  insert  It 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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TitE  North  Shore  Communttt  Arts  Center — 
A  Brut  History 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  quickly  and 
busily,  and  the  vigorous  infant  first  called 
"Children's  Cultural  Center"  has  grown  into 
an  impressive  young  adult,  known  widely  and 
well  as  the  North  Shore  Conununlly  Arts 
Center. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  Interest  by  indi- 
viduals, the  media  and  arts  agencies  from 
many  parts  of  the  coiuitry,  and  has  been  the 
prime  motivating  force  in  cultural  affairs  in 
this  area  for  most  of  its  25  years,  and  has  a 
record  of  accomplishment  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

Your  arts  center,  this  arts  center,  has 
brought  to  our  area,  and  to  its  hard-working 
members,  vastly  gratifying  amounts  of  artis- 
tic nourishment.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
rec'jrd. 

In  1949,  w'nen  the  Children's  Cultural  Cen- 
ter v.as  founded  in  Raslyn  under  the  inspired 
leaderfihip  of  Ida  Rosenfleld,  the  first  objec- 
tive was  to  bring  enriching  experiences  to  our 
children.  Classes  were  begun  in  the  arts — 
painting,  sculpture,  music  and  dance,  always 
of  the  highest  quality,  wiih  fine  artist- 
teachers. 

It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  this  was 
not  enough.  The  children  must  be  served, 
indeed,  but  their  parents  bad  needs,  too. 
In  1950  this  larger  need  led  to  the  formation 
and  incorporation  of  the  NSCAC.  PYom  this 
point  on,  tlie  story  is  one  of  constant  growth, 
tremendous  effort,  and  rem-irkable  accom- 
plishment— with  growing  pains  to  match. 

The  educational  program  has  grown  from 
aT  enrollment  of  a  lew  score  to  weU  over  900 
students  who  participate  In  each  year's 
classes— children,  teen-agers,  adults  and 
bcnior  citizens.  Many  of  the  country's  finest 
artisUs  and  educators  In  the  various  disci- 
plines have  contributed  to  this  ever  widening 
scope.  Among  the  earliest  of  our  teachers 
were  George  KleUislnger,  Harry  Sternben;. 
Robert  Cronbaoh.  Arthur  Edelman,  Nathalie 
Donnet  and  Roberta  Lazes.  Since  then,  many 
well-known  artists  have  been  with  us — Minna 
Harkevy,  Joseph  Konzal,  Alfred  Van  Loen. 
Marglt  Beck.  Tully  Filmus.  Elsa  Goldsmith. 
Frank  Klelnholz  and  Jean  Liberte,  Seong 
Moy,  Anthony  Tony,  Merce  Cunningham, 
June  Lewis.  Billie  Mahoney.  Sophie  Maslow; 
Fritz  Kramer.  Felix  Popper,  Hugo  Weisgall; 
Lawrence  Arrick  and  Alec  Rubin,  the  success- 
ful ANTA  TraUilng  and  Production  Work- 
shop, and  now  our  newest  theater  association 
with  Ellen  Stewart  of  La  Mamam  Experi- 
mental Theater  Club. 

We  are  proud  of  our  present  staff:  In  art, 
Alex  Daln,  Phil  Darling,  Shirley  Gorelick, 
Mort  Haber,  Ruth  Leaf,  Margot  Lovejoy. 
Helen  Meyrowltz,  Agnes  Mills.  Elsie  Nydorf. 
Suzanne  Schlld.  Arllne  Shapiro,  Rita  Squier, 
Jerry  Walker,  Joyce  Rosa.  Bert  Welnmann. 
Bernice  Winston  in  our  art  department.  In 
music:  Barbara  Graham,  Liz  Reiner.  Paul 
Rudolf,  and  Edith  Wax;  in  dance:  Rlsa  Jaro- 
slow.  Muriel  Manlngs,  Wendy  Summit,  and 
George  Tomov;  in  theatre:  Bill  Kortf,  Peter 
Alzado,  Ozzle  Rodriguez,  Dorothy  Schindel 
and  Fred  Vockers — never  forgetting  Carol  Fl- 
Jan  and  Paul  Vincent-Davis  puppeteere  ex- 
traordinaire, Ron  Gross  in  poetry  and  Bob 
Strassman  and  Daniel  Quat  teaching  photog- 
raphy. 

Over  the  years  we  have  presented  many  of 
the  most  Important  artists  and  performing 
groups.  To  list  a  few  highlights;  Alvin  Alley, 
.Tudith  Anderson,  Marian  Anderson,  Jacques 
D'Ambrose,  Os.sie  Davis,  Vlveca  Llndfors, 
Martha  Graham.  William  Gropper.  Sioban 
McKennn,  Jack  MacGowan.  Agnes  de  Mllle, 
Arthur  Mitchell,  Carl  Sandburg,  Pete  Seeger, 
Maria  Tallchlef.  Paul  Taylor.  Edward  Villella 
and  Emlyn  Williams. 

With  "Cinema  6"  we  led  with  foreign  film 
presentations  on  the  island,  what  has  be- 
come a  major  development  everywhere  be- 
gan right  here  at  NSCAC.  Our  contempo- 
rary composers  stries  — Aaron  Copland,  Hugo 
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Welsgall,  Elle  Slegmelster,  Walter  Piston  and 
Paul  Creston  have  appeared  and  discussed  the 
musical  scene  through  their  own  composi- 
tions;— the  Oriental  Bhaskar  and  his  troupe, 
an  evening  with  Morton  Gould  complete 
with  snowstorm;  Joseph  Papp's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet";  some  of  the  great  chamber  music 
groups  in  our  country;  Guarneri,  Cleveland, 
Tokyo,  JuUliard,  Lencx  and  Budapest  quar- 
tets have  all  performed  for  us.  "The  Negro 
Artist  Looks  at  America"  with  Ruby  Dee, 
James  Baldwin  and  John  KiUens;  the  im- 
portant new  dance  teacliing  and  perform- 
ance residencies  with  Eric  Hawkins,  Twyla 
I'harp  and  Bella  Lewitsky. 

The  large  program  of  community  service 
extended  by  the  center  includes  the  arts  in 
therapy  program.  Now  in  its  third  year,  and 
coordinated  by  Marlon  Berliner,  and  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hillside 
Medical  Center.  Through  the  well  planned  ef- 
forts of  a  consultant  psychiatrist  and  a  quali- 
fied staff  of  therapists,  special  students  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  of  age  are  offered  a  pro- 
gram In  art,  games,  dance  movement  and 
video  therapy  In  addition,  community  service 
programs  reach  out  to  local  service  centers 
and  head  start  program  where  classes  in  the 
arts  have  been  taught  by  our  teachers  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  Added  to  this  are  the 
cooperative  efforts  with  after  school  day  care 
program  and  Individual  scholarships. 

In  the  area  of  performing  arts,  in  its  sec- 
ond season  is  La  Mama  Long  Island  Exp>eri- 
mental  Theater  directed  by  Ozzle  Rodriguez, 
with  new  participants  being  trained  at  this 
time,  and  our  highly  professional  concert 
puppet  theater,  with  a  company  of  20  teens, 
directed  by  Carol  Fijan  and  Paul  Vincent- 
Davis,  is  playing  to  fiUed  houses  in  its  sec- 
ond season. 

In  all  this,  one  thing  stands  out.  The 
NSCAC  has  always  been  a  major  Innovative 
force  in  the  Cultural  Development  of  the 
North  Shore,  and  of  the  entire  county.  We 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  Imitated  and 
emulated.  Our  Ideas  have  been  borrowed.  Our 
counsel  sought,  our  energy  admired — and 
while  new  groups  both  philanthropic  and 
commercial  spring  up  around  us,  there  re- 
mains enough  to  be  done  to  keep  us  all  at 
this  business  of  moving  forward  and  upward 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  with  some  awe 
that  we  look  at  the  past  and  see  how  far  we 
have  come — and  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of 
humility  thstt  we  realize  how  far  there  is  yet 
to  go. 

So  far  the  story  is  fascinating  and  the  pic- 
ture of  accomplishment  most  satisfying — but 
there  have  been  problems  to  match  both  the 
fascination  and  gratification — and  there  may 
be  those  who  would  say  that  they  more  than 
match.  We  have  had  space  and  money  prob- 
lems from  the  very  beginning,  and  we  will 
not  now  go  Into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  homes  the  arts  center  has  had  prior 
to  its  present  location  in  Great  Neck,  where 
we  have  been  for  9  years.  Those  of  us  who  can 
remember  the  scattered  operation  in  numer- 
ous buildings  and  homes  can  look  back  on 
those  days  with  amusement,  as  perhaps, 
those  who  are  dealing  with  this  year's  prob- 
lems may  do  a  few  years  hence — but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  do  have,  right  now,  a  press- 
ing need  for  even  larger  quarters  and  an  even 
more  pressing  need  for  a  stable  financial 
base. 

Until  recently  the  NSCAC,  along  with  other 
similar  groups  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
been  relatively  self-supporting — and  always 
operated  at  a  deficit.  Now  with  additional 
Government  support  and  accompanied 
matching  fund  programs  the  possibilities  for 
growth  have  been  extended. 

Our  pressing  problem  today  Is  an  excessive 
current  deficit.  Our  various  fund-raising 
committees  have  striven  long  and  mightUy, 
but  our  deficit  mounts.  .  .  . 

Our  program  Is  complicated.  It  is  active, 
it  Is  large.  It  is  perpetually  in  motion.  Such 
activity  required  administration — and  what 
a  task  that  is!  We  have  had  and  continue  to 
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have,  directors  who  have  given  of  their  very 
life's  blood  to  keep  the  NSCAC  moving  and 
growing — and  who  have  been,  at  the  very 
best,  paid  for  less  than  half  the  time  they 
have  put  in.  No  one  can  say  "arts  center" 
without  saying,  "Ida  Rosenfield,  Ruth  Stone, 
Sylvia  Faulkner,  Alan  Davis,  Dorothy  Tul- 
man,  Barbara  Meltzer,  Martha  Meyers,  Gert 
Perna,  currently  Bernice  Olenick,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  through  the  present.  Norma 
Rtiner."  We  have  had  Corps  of  Volunteers 
working  In  our  office  to  help  keep  vip  with 
the  many  details  that  must  be  attended  to, 
and  the  additional  paid  workers  who  have  all 
given  and  continue  to  give.  Could  there  have 
been  an  arts  center  withotit  a  Danny  Jacoby, 
a  Nettie  Good,  an  Irv  Stewart  (to  name  but  a 
few),  the  Traums,  Shirley  Romaine,  Zelda 
Aronsteln,  the  Swerdlows,  the  Wachtels,  Joan 
Burton,  Millie  Hoffman,  Helen  Prank,  Gladys 
Doudln,  Esther  Shatter,  Jules  Reiner,  WiUie 
Parker,  the  Petroffs,  the  Filmus,  Lenore 
Chapman,  the  Sllvermans,  and  on  and 
on  .  .  . 

Unmentloned  thus  far  Is  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  board  and  committee  members 
are  equally  distinguished  and  accomplished. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  artists,  musicians,  teachers  and  other 
professionals  of  the  community  have  and 
continue  to  serve  the  center  In  one  way  or 
another  .  .  .  and  still  our  debts  mount. 

In  this  situation  we  have  met  and  talked 
and  met  again  and  talked  again — and 
again — and  In  a  final  effort  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory solution,  we  have  decided  that  we 
must  really  "go  public." 

We  have,  of  course,  always  been  a  "ptibllc" 
organization.  Our  membership  is  open  to  all 
and  we  welcome  every  individual  and  family 
that  wishes  to  join  us  whether  the  participa- 
tion is  as  student  or  audience.  But  we  have 
never  really  reached  outside  that  member- 
ship for  substantial  help.  We  are  doing  that 
now. 

In  the  25  years  of  Its  existence,  NSCAC  has 
had  14  presidents,  each  of  whom  devot«d  an 
incredible  amount  of  time  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  center,  each  of  whom  con- 
tributed to  its  growth,  each  filling  the  par- 
ticular need  of  the  moment;  Ira  Belfer,  Alan 
Nordlinger,  Don  Llederman,  Morton  Leavy 
and  Steven  Katzner,  all  of  Roslyn;  Will 
Landsberg,  Port  Washington;  Alfredo  Val- 
ente.  Sea  Cliff;  and  Harry  Wachtel,  Stanley 
Swerdlow,  Walter  Zacharlus.  Paul  Batiman 
and  Sidney  Silvermsui  all  of  Great  Neck. 

As  an  organization  which  has  truly  led  the 
way  to  an  Improved  cultural  atmosphere,  we 
know  we  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  entire  community.  We  have  no  greater 
desire  than  to  continue  in  this  work — and 
to  include  as  many  more  of  our  people  In  Its 
Inner  workings  as  desire  to  participate.  We 
can  only  do  this  If  we  have  real  and  con- 
sistent financial  help  from  sources  such  as 
the  people  in  the  community,  local  chambers 
of  commerce,  service  organizations,  business 
groups  large  and  small,  philanthropic  Indi- 
viduals, organizations,  foundations  and  gov- 
ernment sources  of  funds  for  the  arts. 

The  first  25  years  were  the  hardest — on  to 
the  next  25  for  a  period  of  continued  growth 
and  creativity  1 


HATHAWAY,  LIETZ  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    n.LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hathaway  and  Mr.  Herbert  Lietz  who 
retired  this  week  after  serving  Iroquois 
County,  111.,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tiUT. 
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Mr.  Hathaway,  a  native  of  Martlnton, 
111.,  was  elected  to  represent  his  town  on 
the  Iroquois  County  Board  in  1918.  He 
was  19  years  old  then,  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  to  the  board.  With  56  years 
service  now  behind  him,  Mr.  Hathaway 
has  the  longest  record  of  service  of  any 
Illinois  board  member.  His  dedication  to 
the  people  of  Iroquois  County  deserves 
their  fullest  gratitude. 

Mr.  Lietz  is  retiring  after  16  years  as 
county  clerk,  but  his  public  service  ca- 
reer spanned  30  years.  He  did  a  terrific 
job  and  now  I  imderstand  he  is  planning 
to  move  to  Texas  with  his  family.  I  just 
hope  the  Lone  Star  State  appreciates 
him  as  much  as  we  are  going  to  miss  him 
in  Illinois. 

The  following  are  two  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  Iroquois  County  Times  and 
the  Joliet  Herald  News  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Hathaway's  and  Mr.  Lietz's  retire- 
ments : 

[Prom  the  Iroquois  County  Times  1 

Bo/VRD   Pats   Honors  to   Hathawat,   Lietz; 

Conducts  REGin.AR  Business 

(By  Vickl  Gowler) 

"A  happy  and  sad  occasion"  summed  up 
the  end  of  the  November  County  Board 
meeting,  which  was  the  last  meeting  County 
Clerk  Herbert  W.  Lietz  and  board  member 
Charles  Hathaway,  Martlnton,  would  attend. 

Both  men  were  honored  with  plaques  to 
mark  their  years  of  services  to  the  county. 
Hathaway,  85,  has  served  on  the  board  for 
56  years.  Lietz  just  ended  16  years  as  coun- 
ty clerk. 

Undercurrents  of  emotion  almost  over- 
flowed as  the  county  board  members  and 
guests  gave  both  men  a  standing  ovation 
after  they  received  their  plaques. 

Hathaway  was  first  elected  to  the  board  as 
the  Martlnton  supervisor  In  1918  and  be- 
came the  youngest  member  ever  elected. 
After  the  redistrlctlng,  Hathaway  was 
elected  board  member  for  District  2  which 
Includes  P>aplneau,  Iroquois,  and  Martlnton. 
He  might  have  served  the  longest  tenure  of 
any  board  member  in  IlUnois. 

Leltz  first  took  office  In  1958  and  auto- 
matically assumed  the  duties  of  County 
Court  and  Probate  Clerk.  He  has  gone 
through  the  building  of  a  new  courthouse 
and  jaU  and  the  redistrlctlng  of  the  county. 

In  a  speech  read  by  the  Incoming  County 
Clerk,  Donald  W.  Pursley,  Watscka,  Leitz 
said,  "According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  a 
public  servant  Is  one  who  belongs  to  the 
people.  I  have  belonged  to  you,  the  public, 
for  over  30  years.  My  wife  has  felt  at  times 
fnat  I  was  married  to  the  people  of  Iroquois 
County — my  children  at  times  have  felt  I 
was  the  father  of  the  coiu-thouse." 

He  continued,  "I'm  happy  that  my  respon- 
sibilities as  county  clerk  have  come  to  an 
end  and  my  wife  and  I  can  now  do  so 
many  things  we  couldn't  do  before.  I'm  sad 
because  I've  made  so  many  friends  here  in 
Iroquois  County  over  the  years  and  I'm  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  you  all." 

Leitz  and  his  wife,  Nola,  wiU  be  moving 
to  Texas. 

Certificates  of  appreciation  were  given  to 
three  other  board  members.  Bernard  Flem- 
ing, John  Dowling  and  William  C.  Merkle. 
Both  Fleming  and  Dowling  decided  not  to 
run  for  office  again.  Merkle  was  defeated 
in  the  general  election  last  Tuesday. 

(Prom  the  Joliet  Herald -News] 

Hathaway  Honored  in  Iroquois  County 

Watseka. — Service  to  Iroquois  County  that 

spanned  more  than  five  decades  ended  today 

with  the  retirement  of  Charles  L.  Hathaway, 

Martlnton. 

Hathaway,  85,  has  served  the  Iroquois 
County  Board  56  years,  with  six  as  chairman 
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when  it  was  called  the  board  of  supervisors. 
His  current  asslgoment  was  cbalrman  of  two 
committees — liquor  control  and  public  build- 
lugs  and  grounds. 

When  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  Martin- 
ton  Township  in  1918,  he  was  the  youngest 
member  ever  elected  to  the  board.  Several 
years  ago  the  state's  Township  Officials  Asso- 
ciation records  showed  he  had  the  longest 
tenure  of  any  board  member  in  Illinois. 

Since  redlstrlctlng,  Hathaway  has  served 
District  a  which  includes  Papineau  and  Ir- 
oquois in  addition  to  his  home  township. 

At  today's  Iroquois  County  Board  meeting, 
Hathaway  received  a  plaque  in  recognition 
of  his  service.  He  was  honored  at  a  luncheon 
that  followed  the  nieeting. 

Herbert  Lietz,  clerk  for  16  years,  was  also 
presented  with  a  service  plaque  by  the  board. 
He  is  retiring  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Don- 
ald W.  Pursley  who  was  elected  Nov.  5. 

Hathaway  was  born  In  Martinton  Town- 
ship March  1,  1889  and  was  educated  In  local 
schools.  His  wife,  the  former  Mella  Coasb,  is 
deceased.  He  has  several  daughters  and  nu- 
merous grandchildren  and  great-graud- 
chlldrea. 

His  most  recent  occupation  was  operator 
of  the  Hathaway  Oarage  In  Martinton.  Be- 
fore that  he  worked  as  a  harness  maker  and 
shoe  repair  man. 

His  community  activities  include  charter 
membership  In  the  Martinton  Lions  Club, 
Republican  precinct  committeeman  and 
memt>ersbip  in  the  Iroquois  County  Law 
Enfurocment  A&sociatlou. 


GOVERNMENT  ACTION  NEEDED  TO 
BRING  SUGAR  PRICES  DOWN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    M.XSSACHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVf-S 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  during 
the  past  few  months  has  placed  another 
massive  burden  on  American  consumers 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  In  this 
period  of  double-digit  Inflation  and 
growing  unemployment.  We  have  been 
told  to  expect  the  price  of  sugar  and 
sugar  products  to  go  still  higher  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  sugar  industry 
blames  tlie  high  prices  on  a  worldwide 
sugar  shortage.  Yet  the  excessive  profits 
recently  announced  by  major  American 
sugar  companies  has  led  me,  along  with 
thousands  of  consumers,  to  suspect  that 
the  industry  itself  is  driving  prices  up 
in  an  attempt  to  maximize  its  profits. 
That  conclusion  is  buttressed  by  reports 
published  this  past  weekend  that  sugar 
is  selling  in  Mexico,  just  across  the  Amer- 
ican border,  for  about  10  cents  a  pound 
while  American  consumere  are  paying 
more  than  60  cents  a  pound  in  super- 
markets across  the  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  submitted  testimony  on 
tills  important  consumer  issue  to  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  which  is  holding  public  hear- 
ings on  the  price  of  sugar.  I  attach  that 
testimony  herewith  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  provide  some  impetus  toward  the 
foi-mulatlon  of  a  legislative  solution  to 
this  giave  economic  problem : 

Statement    of    Concrcssman 

llOBERT  P.  DRINAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  few  years, 
as  inOatlon  has  reached  the  highest  rate 
since  1946,  American  consumers  have  experi- 
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enced  increasing  difficulty  in  stretching 
their  dollars  to  buy  enough  food  to  feed  their 
families,  sufHclent  energy  to  heat  and  light 
their  homes,  and  adequate  medical  care  to 
preserve  their  health.  While  nearly  all  con- 
sumer goods  have  escalated  in  price,  three 
essential  conimoditles  in  particular — beef, 
petroleum  and  now  sugar — have  In  turn 
undergone  sudden,  meteoric  price  Increases 
since  1972.  In  each  of  these  Instances,  the 
coiLsumcr  has  been  tlie  victim  and  the  indi^s- 
try  hps  reaped  Immense  profits.  In  each 
case,  the  public  has  been  told  that  rising 
prices  resulted  from  excessive  demand  rela- 
tive to  available  supply,  but  the  Immense 
windfall  profits  earned  by  the  giant  oil 
conglomerates  during  the  "energy  shortage" 
last  winter  indicate  that  the  selfishne.ss  of 
private  indu.siry  has  playnd  an  important 
pait  In  driving  prices  upward.  The  leasonr, 
(Cleaned  from  the  recent  beef  and  petroleum 
"shortages"  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
examining  the  problem  of  excef.slve  sugar 
prices  and  cotsidering  possible  remedies. 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  in  American 
supermarkets  has  risen  more  than  400  per- 
cent this  year.  Products  containing  large 
quantities  of  sugar  including  candy,  soft 
drinks,  baked  goods,  and  processed  foods 
have  aUo  risen  sharply  in  price.  The  retail 
price  of  Coca-Cola,  for  example,  has  In- 
creased neaily  50  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Although  recent  pronouncements  by  fed- 
eral officials  presage  a  decline  in  sugar  prices 
sometime  next  year,  sugar  futures  are  still 
rising  on  the  world  market  and  coiisumers 
continue  to  face  higher  prices  for  sugar  and 
sugar  products  each  time  they  venture  t« 
market.  In  the  United  State.s,  which  con- 
sumes more  than  11  million  tons  of  sugar 
each  year,  such  a  drastic  upturn  in  prices 
constitutes  a  serious  economic  h.ardshlp  both 
to  consumers  and  to  companies  dependent 
upon  sugar  as  a  major  inyiedietU  in  food 
production. 

One  prin:ie  factor  in  thii>  recent  price  in- 
crease is  the  inadeqviate  supply  of  sugar 
available  to  satisfy  world  demand,  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  both  the  sugar  industry 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  world  consumption  of  sugar 
has  increabed  significantly  during  the  past 
five  years  while  production  has  remained 
relatively  stable.  The  Arab  nations,  in  par- 
ticular, have  Increased  their  consumption  of 
sugar  products  in  conjunction  with  their 
va&tly  increased  wealth.  Moreover,  the  Arab 
states  have  been  specxdatlng  in  sugar  futures 
on  the  world  market,  further  driving  up  the 
price.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  largest 
sugar  producer  has  had  a  number  of  poor 
crops  and  recently  pvirchased  400,000  tons  of 
sugar  cane  from  the  Philippines.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  lusufflcleucy  of  the  world 
supply  of  sugar  in  meeting  the  constantly 
rising  demand  has  resulted  in  the  high  prices 
American  consumers  now  face. 

The  complexity  of  the  sugar  hidustry  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  industry  to  provide  in- 
formation about  its  operation  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  challenge  this  Une  of  reasoning,  which 
seems  to  exonerate  both  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment from  blame  for  excessive  prices.  A 
few  important  questions  should  at  least  be 
raised.  For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
protected  the  domestic  sugar  indu.stry  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  through  the  system 
of  quotas  and  subsidies  provided  by  the 
Sugar  Act.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Administration  has  continued  to  support 
a  program  which  limits  domestic  supply  by 
restricting  sugar  Imports  dtiring  this  period 
of  growing  demand.  Earlier  this  year,  tlie 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  voted  to  end  the 
Sugar  .\ct  after  forty  ye.irs  of  existence,  but 
the  provisions  of  this  domestic  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Including  its  Import  quotas,  will  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  end  of  1974. 

Our  commercial  policy  towards  Cuba  cer- 
taUily  deserves  recousidertitlon  if  we  are  serl- 
oxis  about  increasing  the  supply  of  sugar 
available   to   the   United   States.   Before  the 
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Imposition  of  the  trade  embargo  with  Cuba 
in  1961,  that  nation  provided  the  United 
States  with  more  stigar  than  any  foreign  na- 
tion except  the  Philippines.  Cuba,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  sugar  producers,  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  resume  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  But  while  the 
Administration  proclaims  its  commitment  to 
providing  Americans  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  it  recently  refused  to  Join  with 
a  majority  of  American  states  in  lifting  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba. 

The  Administration  thus  continues  to  hold 
thp  pre.servatlon  of  cold  war  foreign  policy 
ov'T  the  economic  interests  of  the  American 
t^eoplc. 

According  to  available  data,  world  demand 
for  stigar  has  outstripped  production  In  four 
of  vho  past  five  years.  In  light  of  that  fact 
It  Is  i;ot  surprising  that  prices  have  In- 
cren<=(Hl  steadUy  on  the  world  market  from  3 
cents  per  povind  of  raw  cane  in  1966  to  7 
cents  in  1972  and  9  cents  in  1073.  Today, 
the  ppot  price  of  world  sugar  is  more  than 
80  cents  per  pound!  How  are  conditions  in 
this  Indvistry  any  different  now  than  they 
were  two  years  ago?  Why  have  prices  risen 
so  drastically  In  so  short  a  time?  Can  it  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  Impenetrable  "laws 
of  the  marketplawie"? 

The  foctis  upon  Inadequate  world  sugar 
supplies  has  drawn  public  attention  away 
Irom  the  role  which  the  sugar  Industry  it- 
self has  played  in  raising  prices  to  unprece- 
dented levels.  This  industry  Is  dominated  by 
a  handful  of  large  corporations  which  own 
most  of  the  58  beet  sugar  factories  and  27 
refineries  in  operation.  The  largest  Ameri- 
can sugar  company,  Amstar,  which  produces 
Domino  Sugar,  recently  announced  profits 
up  over  100  percent.  The  rest  of  the  indus- 
try has  enjoyed  similar  benefits  as  the  price 
of  sugar  has  shot  up.  Even  the  sugar  growers 
have  never  had  It  so  good.  While  the  sugar 
Industry  has  reaped  steep  profits,  the  twen- 
ty largest  American  sugar  growers  have  been 
paid  annual  subsidies  totalling  more  than 
til  miUion  at  taxpayers'  expense  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Much  like  the  situation  in  the  oil  indus- 
try last  winter,  nobody  knows  much  about 
what  the  sugar  Industry  is  doing  during  the 
current  "shortage"  other  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  making  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumer. 
The  Justice  Department  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  price-setting  mechanisms  and  other 
aspects  of  the  sugar  industry  giants  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  iias  yet  to  announce  any 
results. 

Is  the  Industry  hoarding  refined  sugar  in 
the  expectation  of  driving  the  price  still 
higher?  Is  the  Industry  falling  to  Import  all 
of  the  sugar  It  possibly  can  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  domestic  shortage  and  keep  prices 
high?  Is  the  industry  fixing  prices  to  maxi- 
mize profits  and  eliminate  competition?  I 
don't  have  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
The  public  doesn't  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  I,  for  one,  am  unwUling  to  take 
the  indu.stry's  word  that  these  practices  are 
not  being  engaged  in.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  clear  right  to  know  whether  they 
are  being  cheated  by  the  sugar  industrj- 
through  excessive  prices  administered  in  vio- 
lation of  anti-trust  statutes. 

Tliere  Is  no  paucity  of  those  prepared  to 
deplore  the  high  price  of  sugar.  Such  ex- 
pressions of  dismay,  while  laudable,  will  not 
help  tlie  overburdened  consumer.  There  is 
no  single  answer  to  tills  serious  problem,  but 
there  are  a  few  constructive  proposals  which 
should  be  considered  by  Congress  as  soon 
as  DossibJp. 

First,  we  feliould  examine  the  possibility 
of  lowering  tariffs  on  imported  sugar  to  en- 
courage more  Imports  at  low«r  prices.  In 
l'J73,  tlie  United  Statas  collected  more  th.in 
$61  million  In  duties  on  raw  sugar  imports. 
While  a  I'eduction  in  that  duty  would  lower 
tariff  revenues  somewhat,  the  savings  could 
be  passed  on  dh-ectly  to  the  consumer  in  the 
lorui  of  lo'A'cr  prices. 
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Second,  we  should  restore  trade  relations 
with  Cut>a,  formerly  our  second  largest  source 
of  imported  sugar.  Since  most  sugar  con- 
tracts are  negotiated  many  months  In  ad- 
vance of  deUvery,  the  immediate  restoration 
of  trade  with  Cuba  would  not  produce  an 
immediate  flow  of  sugar  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  sooner  we 
take  the  overdue  step  of  restoring  com- 
mercial relations  with  Cuba,  the  sooner  our 
sugar  supply  will  be  enlarged,  permitting  the 
price  to  decline. 

Third,  Congress  should  initiate  an  inten- 
sive investigation  of  the  American  sugar 
industry  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
factors  other  than  the  world  market  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  ciu-rent  high  prices. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  resist  any  efforts 
to  restore  the  Sugar  Act  in  any  form,  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  domestic  or 
foreign  quotas  for  sugar  production  and  the 
subsidizing  of  American  sugar  growers 
through  direct  payments  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense. 

Fifth,  Congress  should  investigate  the  fea- 
sibility and  impact  of  imposing  temporary 
price  controls  on  refined  sugar  by  taking 
Into  account  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  the  cost 
of  production,  and  a  competitive  price  mar- 
gin for  companies  in  the  sugar  Industry.  The 
purpose  of  such  controls  would  be  to  reverse 
the  inflationary  trend  in  refined  sugar  end 
sugar  products. 

Rnally,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion should  publicl7,e  its  scientific  findings 
concerning  the  nutritional  value  of  sugar. 
If  the  FDA  agrees  with  most  nutritional  ex- 
perts that  sugar  has  virtually  no  positive 
value  as  a  source  of  needed  vitamins  and 
minerals,  that  determination  should  be 
made  public.  If  Americans  are  consuming 
too  much  sugar,  the  federal  government 
should  take  an  active  role  in  encourlgiug 
the  substitution  of  inexpensive  artificial 
sweeteners.  President  Ford  has  acted  in  this 
regard  by  asking  all  Americans  to  reduce 
their  consumption  of  sugar  by  one-half.  The 
FDA  should  continue  the  campaign  to  re- 
duce sugar  consumption  »nd  lov.er  tiie  price. 

It  is  encouraging  that  this  Council  has 
agreed  to  hold  public  hearings  on  this  cru- 
cial economic  issue.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
Council  will  stop  short  of  recommending 
the  decisive  measures  necessary  to  provide 
the  American  consumer  with  needed  relief. 
I  urge  the  Council  to  consider  the  problem, 
to  listen  to  testimony  presented  by  all  sides, 
and  to  propose  specific  remedies  l>ased  on 
Its  findings. 

It  is  easy  to  deplore  the  outrageously  high 
price  of  sugar.  Just  as  it  v.-as  easy  for  the 
Administration  to  express  sympathy  for  the 
public  last  winter  when  the  price  of  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  skyrocketed.  In  that  Instance, 
the  Administration  revealed  the  shallowness 
of  its  compassion  by  vetoing  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  to  roll  back  the  price  of  do- 
mestic petroleum.  I  urge  the  Council  to  fol- 
low up  its  concern  in  this  Instance  with 
remedial  action  and  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  bring  the  price  of  sugar  down. 


NO  ON  ROCKEFELLER 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hastings  Law  News  editorialized  on 
the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members  atten- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  the  newspaper 
from  this  most  respected  law  school  that 
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is  situated  in  the  congressional  district 
that  I  represent: 

No  ON  Rockefeller 

When  Richard  Nixon  handpicked  Gerald 
Ford  to  be  his  heir  apparent,  Ford  became 
the  first  American  Vice  President  elected  by 
no  one.  With  the  resignation.  Ford  became 
the  first  President  to  t>e  elected  by  no  one. 
In  order  to  broaden  his  political  base,  he 
then  selected  "liberal"  Republican  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  be  the  second  Vice  President 
elected  by  no  one. 

Rockefeller's  nomination  was  favorably  re- 
cel\ed  by  the  opinion-makers  in  Congress 
and  the  media.  He  was  hailed  as  the  epitome 
cf  moderation  and  respectability.  The  con- 
firmation hearings  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  were  prolonged,  but  polite. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  criticisms.  Re- 
l!f;ious  groups  oppose-!  nlm  for  being  pro- 
abortion.  The  right  wing  opposed  him  for  not 
being  Barry  Goldwater.  More  substantively, 
the  left  wing  opposed  him  for  his  handling  of 
the  Attica  situation,  his  role  In  U.S.  im- 
perialism in  Latin  America,  and  his  personi- 
fication of  the  nexus  between  economic  and 
political  power  in  our  society. 

Despite  these  misgivings,  however.  It  was 
generally  as.sumed  that  Rockefeller  would  be 
confirmed  with  little  difficulty.  Indeed,  the 
lengthy  healings  were  regarded  by  many  as 
little  more  than  an  Irksome  ritual  made  nec- 
e.-sary  by  the  erosion  of  public  confidence 
in  the  government. 

Recently,  however,  certain  fox:ts  have  come 
to  light  which  place  Roc'icefeller's  fitness  for 
the  office  In  serious  doubt.  First.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Rockefeller  had  given  a  total 
of  $1.8  million  in  "gratuities"  to  18  pollt- 
icnl  cronies  over  the  years.  These  gifts 
ranged  in  value  from  $15,000  to  $625,000. 

Even  more  significant  than  these  gifts, 
however,  was  the  disclosure  that  Rockefeller's 
brother  Laurence  had  financed  publication 
ci  a  derogatory  biography  of  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  in  1970,  when 
Goldberg  was  opposing  Rockefeller  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York.  The  book's  author 
hrd  previously  produced  "hatchet  jobs"  on 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

Rockefeller  denied  any  prior  knowledge  of 
the  860.000  expenditure  and  at  first  tried  to 
pass  it  off  as  a  mere  "business  investment", 
although  the  book  apparently  had  no  com- 
mercial value.  Rockefeller  later  took  "full 
responsibility  for  the  whole  regrettable  epi- 
sode," but  still  did  not  admit  any  personal 
Involvement. 

For  many  of  us,  this  latest  "dirty  tricks" 
story  had  an  oddly  familiar  ring.  For  politi- 
cal moderates,  as  well  as  those  on  the  right 
and  left,  the  Rockefeller  image  had  suddenly 
become  tarnished. 

At  this  time  In  our  nation's  history,  there 
is  a  grave  need  for  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence  In  our  leaders.  President  Ford 
severely  impaired  his  ability  to  bring  about 
p'lch  a  restoration  by  his  pardon  of  Nixon. 
Thu.s.  It  becomes  crucial  that  the  imelected 
Vice  President  be  a  person  of  unimpeachable 
integrity.  At  a  time  when  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  stifTerlng  from  a  troubled  economy. 
It  would  also  be  de!=lrable  to  have  a  Vice 
President  of  modest  means.  There  ere  cer- 
tainly many  Americans  In  both  political  par- 
ties who  possess  these  attributes.  President 
Ford  would  not  have  to  look  very  hard  to 
find  them. 

High  political  office  is  a  privilege,  not  a 
right.  In  his  lifetime.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has 
already  enjoyed  more  than  enough  prlrtlege 
for  any  man. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Rocke- 
feller nomination  should  be  rejected.  Mem- 
bcTB  of  the  Hastings  Community  should  so 
urge  members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  as 
well  8is  their  own  representatives. 
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PLOWSHARE— A  CONTINUINa 
FAILURE 


HONJJENO  RONCALIO 

\  OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP£IESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  maintained  that 
the  Atomic  Energ>'  Commission's  Project 
Plowshare  is  a  waste  not  only  of  the  tax- 
payer's money,  but  also  of  precious  sup- 
plies of  uranium,  natural  gas  and  other 
energy  resources. 

In  a  white  paper  I  presented  to  the 
Tri-State  Energy  Conference  in  Den- 
ver last  February  1,  I  argued  that  this 
program  to  free  natural  gas  and  oil  shale 
by  the  use  of  nuclear  detonations  should 
be  abandoned.  Nuclear  stimulation  could 
provide  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  toward 
meeting  our  national  energy  needs, 
hardly  worth  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental risks  of  further  development. 
After  some  10  years  of  exjierimentation 
and  three  test  events  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $34 
million,  it  has  not  produced  a  single 
cubic  foot  of  gas  for  market. 

Two  recent  developments  at  Project 
Rio  Blanco  in  Colorado,  the  most  recent 
test,  support  my  position.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished that  the  three  cavities  at  Rio 
Blanco  failed  to  connect  due  to  a  basic 
technological  flaw,  which  raises  serious 
doubts  about  the  economic  feasibility  of 
this  process.  And  a  second  release  of 
radioactive  material  from  the  well  in  3 
weeks  suggests  the  environmental  risks 
are  much  greater  than  we  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

Following  are  two  articles  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  November  20 
concerning  these  latest  failures  at  Rio 
Blanco : 

Rio  Blanco  Flaw  Threatens  Project 
(By  H.  Peter  Metzger) 

None  of  the  three  undreground  cavernj 
created  by  the  nuclear  blasts  of  F>roJect  Rio 
Blanco  his  connected  with  any  other. 

That  disclosure  Tuesday  by  a  top  project 
scientist  suggests  that  the  entire  esoteric 
technology  for  extracting  natural  gas  from 
tight  rock  formations  may  he  economically 
unworkable.  It  could  sound  a  death  knell  for 
the  nuclear  gas  stimulation  program. 

Six  months  after  the  May  1973  Rio  Blanco 
detonation  in  western  Colorado,  scientists 
learned  that  the  uppermost  cavity  w  isn't 
connected  to  the  bottom  two — a  development 
which  was  distressing  but  which  might  have 
been  a  fluke  occurrenco.  Tuesday's  disclosure 
indicates  that  faUure  wasn't  a  fluke  but 
stemmed  from  a  basic  technological  flaw. 

Project  Rio  Blanco  was  a  key  experiment 
In  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
plan  to  use  underground  nuclear  explosives 
to  free  tightly  held  deposits  of  natural  gas 
from  rock  formations  deep  under  the  ground. 

Three  atomic  devices,  each  with  the  equiv- 
alent of  30,000  tons  of  TNT,  were  exploded  In 
the  same  well  bore  near  Meeker.  Some  C.OOO 
feet  down,  and  separated  by  about  400  feet, 
each  explosion  was  supposed  to  produce  a 
large  cavern.  If  the  three  connected  together, 
an  underground  chimney  about  900  feet  long 
would  have  been  created. 

Natural  gas  seeping  into  the  void  then 
could  be  drawn  off  at  the  surface  tising  the 
same  well  bore  through  which  the  explosives 
originally  were  lowered. 
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To  make  certain  the  caverns  would  con- 
nect, the  explosives  were  placed  30  per  cent 
closer  to  one  another  than  was  theoretically 
necessary.  But  something  went  wrong. 

After  the  discovery  In  November  1973  that 
the  top  cavity  wasn't  connected  to  the  one 
beneath  it,  a  new  $1  million  hole  was  drilled 
to  get  into  the  lower  cavern. 

The  bore  was  completed  in  October.  Early 
this  month  samples  of  gas  from  the  bottom 
cavity  were  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the 
AEC's  Lawrence  Livermorc  Laboratories  In 
California. 

John  Toman.  Rio  Blanco  Project  scientt.st 
for  Lawrence  Llvermore,  was  in  Denver  for 
a  meeting  Tuesday  when  he  learned  by  tele- 
phone of  the  test  results. 

"We  have  not  connected  the  three  cavities, 
and  we  don't  know  why."  he  lold  the  News. 
The  conclusion  was  based  on  the  bnalysis  of 
the  gas  from  the  bottom  cavern.  Each  of  the 
three  nuclear  devices  used  in  the  project  was 
equipped  with  a  tracer  gis  so  the  gases  pro- 
duced In  each  cavity  could  be  individually 
identified   in  a  laboratory. 

Hal  Aronson,  vice  president  of  CER  Geonu- 
clear  Corp.,  said.  "We're  disappointed,  but 
we're  hopeful  that  things  will  change  ns 
(gas)  production  goes  on.  Not  all  Is  lost.  The 
tiual  results  are  not  yet  in." 

CER  is  an  luduttrial  co-sponsor  of  the 
project  along  with  tlie  AEC. 

Because  tlie  three  cavities  arei'.'t  con- 
nected, the  original  hole  is  useless  lor  draw- 
ing off  the  gas.  This  hampers  the  already 
trouble-plagued  technology  with  an  addi- 
tional burden.  If  the  experience  at  Rio 
Blanco  is  typical,  all  future  wells  will  require 
an  extra  hole,  drilled  alongbide  the  caverns, 
to  extract  the  gas. 

"For  another  niilMon  dollars,  you  could 
construct  another  hole."  Toman  said.  "This 
might  add  20  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  gas. 

The  Rio  Blanco  experiment,  for  example, 
already  has  required  redriUing  the  original 
hole  to  get  to  the  top  cavity  and  drilling  a 
new  bore  to  get  through  to  the  bottom  cavi- 
ty. None  of  the  gas  from  the  middle  cavity 
has  been  extracted. 

Although  most  persons  coiUifcted  with  the 
project  were  surprised  that  such  enormous 
energy  (the  equivalent  of  60  niUllon  sticks 
of  dynamite  in  each  explobion)  couldn't 
crack  the  400  feet  of  rock  between  them,  one 
man  was  prepared  for  the  news. 

Prank  Stead,  a  geologist  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  was  assigned  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  observe  the 
AFC  experiment. 

"My  first  thoug>;t  was  that  we  were  pu-sh- 
Ing  It  using  simultaneous  detonations," 
Stead  said.  Each  explosion,  he  explained, 
blasts  rock  away  from  Itself  and  toward  its 
neighboring  explosion  when  the  shots  are 
simultaneous.  This  squashing  of  the  rock  be- 
tween each  bla?t  can  create  a  wall  between 
the  cavities  even  more  impermeable  than 
the  original  rock. 

"You  can't  get  rid  of  rock,  you  can  only 
compress  it." 

AHX;  scientist  Toman  told  the  News,  "I  am 
personally  disappointed  that  it  didn't  work 
out  as  expected,  although  that  happens  In 
experiments.  But  I'm  frankly  more  con- 
cerned about  Amendment   10  in   Colorado." 

(This  amendment,  approved  by  Colorado 
voters  Nov.  5,  prohibits  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  In  the  state  unless  okayed 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.) 

"The  most  disappointing  thing  is  that 
we're  completely  frustrated  in  that  we're  not 
iible  to  go  ahead  with  futu.'e  experiments," 
Toman  said. 

Even  before  voters  approved  Amendment 
10.  and  even  without  the  tech -ic  logical  flaws 
disclosed  Tuesday,  the  AEC's  nuclesr  pas 
stimulation  program  was  in  Jeopardy. 

Private  industry  Interest  already  had 
cooled,  environmentalist  opposition  had 
reached  a  crescendo  and  doubting  congress- 
men were  marshaling  their  forces  to  kill  the 
progruin. 
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New  Rio  Blanco  Radioactive  Leak  Found 

(By  Richard  J.  Schneider) 
Another  unexpected  radioactive  sub- 
stance— strontium-90 — has  been  found  in 
the  natural  gas  and  water  produced  by  Proj- 
ect Rio  Blanco,  state  health  officials  con- 
firmed Tuesday. 

The  confirmation  comes  on  the  heels  of 
the  disclosure  that  project  scientists  found 
cesium-137  in  the  water  and  gas  that  came 
from  the  well  less  than  two  weeks  ago. 

Until  the  cesium-137  disclosure  Nov.  5, 
sponsors  of  the  nuclear  stimulation  experi- 
ment had  been  telling  the  state  and  the 
public  that  neither  of  these  substances 
would  escape  from  the  well. 

In  a  statement  released  Tuesday  the  proj- 
ect scientists  admit  they  were  wrong  when 
they  sp.id  nor.e  of  these  substances  would  bo 
produced. 

They  requested  and  received  another 
amendment  In  their  wastewater  discharge 
permit  because  the  levels  of  cesium  and 
strontium  in  the  water  exceed  state  limits. 

Both  cesium-137  and  8trontlum-90  are  fis- 
sion products  formed  when  a  nuclear  device 
is  exploded. 

Major  objections  to  the  experiment.  Jointly 
sponsored  by  CE.H  Geonuclear  Corp.,  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co.  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commlpsion  (AEC).  came  from  environmen- 
talists who  claimed  a  miscalculation  might 
catise  the  escape  of  the  two  substances. 

Cesium-137  is  known  to  cause  cancer  and 
genetic  defects.  Strontium-90,  which  is 
many  times  more  deadly  than  cesium-137, 
settles  in  bone  marrow  where  red  blood  cells 
are  produced.  It  has  been  linked  with  bone 
cancer  and  leukemia. 

Project  sponsors  said  Tuesday  that  all  of 
the  water  and  "sludge"  that  came  from  the 
well  has  been  contained. 

The  first  public  mention  that  cesium-137 
bad  heeii  found  came  in  a  news  release  from 
CER  Geonvicleer  received  Nov.  5. 

The  re-entry  well  drilled  into  the  lowest 
of  three  chambers  formed  by  the  detonation 
of  three  devices  had  been  completed,  CER 
Geonuclear  said.  A  short  production  test  of 
tho  well  produced  the  "small  amount  of  ce- 
sium 137,"  the  firm  said. 

Stite  health  officials  told  of  the  discovery 
Nov.  4.  Three  days  later,  Nov.  7.  project  offi- 
cials telephoned  health  department  officials 
and  said  strontitmi  had  been  found. 

The  strontium  discovery  became  public 
Tuesday  when  officials  from  CER  Geonuclear 
and  the  AEC's  Lawrence  Llvermore  Labora- 
tory in  California  sought  a  last-minute  spot 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Colorado  Water  Quality 
Control  Commission  meeting. 

CER  Geonuclear  told  the  commission  It 
needed  another  amendment  to  the  waste- 
water discharge  permit  which  allows  the 
company  to  reinject  the  water  produced 
from  the  Rio  Blanco  well  into  another  deep 
well  nearby. 

The  levels  of  cesium-137  and  8trontlum-90 
were  so  high  that  the  %ater  produced  thus 
far  is  too  radioactive  to  be  reinjected  under 
the  guidelines  of  the  current  permit. 

Commission  cliairman  Thomas  Ten  Eyck 
said  this  change  in  the  permit  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  administrative  division 
of  the  Department  of  Health  rather  than 
by  the  commL-vSlon.  That  change  was  agreed 
to  later  in  the  day. 

CER  Geonuclear,  feeling  the  pains  of  the 
public  relations  disaster  cau.sed  by  the 
cesium-137  disclosure,  Tuesday  prepared  an 
official  explanation  of  the  incident  In  a 
memo  to  reporters. 

In  it.  John  Toman,  gas  stimulation  pro- 
gram chief  for  Lawrence  Llvermore  Labora- 
tory said  the  pioject  scientists  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  cesium-137  and  strcntlum-90  In 
the  watar  produced  from  the  well. 

Toniai),  who  was  in  Denver  Tuesday,  told 
the  News  that  he  and  others  thought  the 
two  sulxtanccs  would  stay  inside  the  ex- 
plosion urea. 

But  when  water  was  pumped  into  the  well 
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to  force  out  sludge  used  In  the  drilling 
operatton,  some  of  the  substances  were 
brought  to  the  surface  on  tiny  chips  of  rock 
and  in  solution. 

Toman  said  only  water  that  isn't  vaporized 
can  dissolve  the  two  radioactive  chemicals. 
He  said  most  or  all  of  the  water  has  been 
removed  from  the  well. 

The  rest  of  the  water,  which  will  come 
up  during  future  production  testing,  will  be 
vaporized  and  won't  contain  cesUim-137  and 
strontUim-90,  Toman  said. 

He  concludued  that  little  if  any  additional 
cesium-137  and  strontium-90  will  be  pro- 
du'-ed. 

A  total  of  3.360  gallons  of  liquids  con- 
taining the  radioactive  substances  were  pro- 
duced during  the  early  test. 

Even  though  the  concentrations  of  those 
substances  are  higher  than  originally 
thought,  state  health  officials  say  they  pose 
no  health  hazard. 

Tuesday's  amendment  to  the  wastewater 
di.'jchnrge  permit  was  the  second  based  on 
miscalculations  by  the  project  scientists. 

The  first  amendment  was  necessitated 
when  scientists  realized  the  well  would  pro- 
duce more  radioactive  water  than  originally 
thought.  That  amendment  took  effect  earlier 
this  month. 


THE  FUSION  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

Ii>I  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Fusion  Energy  Act 
of  1974.  The  bill  is  a  first  legislative  step 
toward  a  national  crash  program  to  de- 
velop uselul  power  and  hydrogen  from 
thermonuclear  fusion.  Recent  techno- 
loKical  advances  have  greatly  increased 
the  prospects  for  useful,  controlled  ther- 
monuclear reactions.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  committee  of  fusion  experts  to 
reappraise  the  current  state  of  the  art 
for  fusion  and  to  recommend  an  expand- 
ed and  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  whatever  else  may  be 
nece.s.sary  to  yield  useful  power  and  hy- 
drogen from  nuclear  fusion. 

The  intense  concentration  and  focus- 
ing of  intellectual,  physical,  and  financial 
resouices  of  a  crash  program  seems  justi- 
fied imder  present  world  energy  condi- 
tions and  the  current  state  of  fusion 
technology.  The  urgency  of  achieving  un- 
limited electrical  energy  and  hydrogen 
from  the  fusion  reaction  can  hardly  be 
overemphasized.  A  little  over  30  years 
ago  Albert  Einslein  wrote  to  then  Presi- 
dent Fianlclin  D.  Roosevelt: 

Some  recint  work  by  E.  Fermi  and  L.  Sri- 
lard,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me 
In  manuscript,  leads  mt  to  expect  that  the 
element  uranium  may  be  ttirned  into  a  new 
and  important  source  of  energy  In  the  im- 
mediate future.  .  .  .  This  new  phenomenon 
would  also  lead  to  the  construction  of  bombs, 
and  It  is  conceivable — though  much  less 
certain — that  extremely  powerful  bombs  of 
a  new  type  may  thus  be  constructed  .  .  , 
that  it  may  become  possible  to  set  up  nu- 
clear chain  reactions  In  a  large  mass  of 
uranium,  by  which  vast  amounts  of  power 
and  large  quantities  of  new  radium-like  ele- 
ments (now  generally  known  as  fission  prod- 
ucts) would  be  generated.  Now  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  this  could  be  achieved 
in  tlie  Immediate  future. 

It  took  jast  3  years  of  focused,  inten- 
sive effort  of  the  Manhattan  project  to 
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deliver  workable  nuclear  weapons.  This 
"crash"  project  used  multiple  approaches 
as  technological  insurance.  Two  kinds  of 
nuclear  weapons  were  developed  and  put 
into  the  Nation's  armory,  Foiu'  processes 
producing  uranium-235  from  uranium 
were  tried  and  two  continued  into  full- 
scale  production.  Plutonium  was  derived 
from  nuclear  reactors.  I  believe  there  Is 
now  the  necessity  to  mount  a  similar 
program  for  the  production  of  useful 
energy  and  hydrogen  from  nuclear  fu- 
sion. We  are  at  a  time  of  crisis  In  world 
energy  and  we  need  a  solution  urgently. 
Fusion  energy  would  provide  the  most 
pervasive  solution  to  man's  energy  needs 
of  any  i>otentlal  energy  source  on  the 
horizon. 

Most  fusion  scientists  believe  it  can 
be  successfully  harnessed  within  a  few 
years.  No  one  knot's  how  much  a  multi- 
ple path  technology  approach  would  ac- 
celerate the  advent  of  a  useful  fusion 
process.  Every  expert  agrees  that  mil- 
lions spent  nov;  to  achieve  a  "commer- 
cial" fusion  system  would  save  billions 
in  the  U.S.  economy  in  the  decade  follow- 
ing its  practical  adaptation. 

The  development  of  fusion  needs  a  sub- 
stantial technological  insurance  through 
parallel,  full-scale  con«:truction  of  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  facilities 
and  equipment.  Industry  should  be 
brought  into  this  national  effort  to 
achieve  useful  fusion  power  at  an  early 
date. 

Today,  in  1974,  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  much  closer  to  the  goal  of 
controlled  fusion  than  were  their  pred- 
ecessors to  the  goal  of  controlled  fission 
in  the  1940's.  We  may  even  have  more 
potential  avenues  of  success  in  fusion 
system.s  than  was  tlie  case  earlier.  The 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  both 
pchievcd  so-called  fusion  bums — v.-ith 
an  English  team  confirming  the  nature 
of  the  first  U.S.S.R.  burn.  These  so- 
called  bums  mean  that  we  have  demon- 
stiated  neutrons  that  can  be  produced 
from  Uie  f  asion  of  hydrogen  atoms  under 
controlled  laboratory  conditions.  This  is 
a  vital  demon-stratlon.  The  next  step  is 
to  produce  moze  energy  in  a  fusion  reac- 
tion than  is  consumed  by  the  experi- 
mental apparatus,  a  milestone  on  the 
way  to  practical  thermonuclear  power. 
To  reach  that  milestone  will  require 
rapid  development  of  several  technolo- 
gies that  are  now  converging  and  that 
l^romise  to  produce  quantum  jumps  in 
progress  rather  than  limited  incremental 
progress.  It  is  just  in  such  convergence 
of  parallel  technologies  such  as  plasma 
physics,  laser  optics,  accelerator  science, 
low  temperature  physics — super  conduc- 
tivity— ultra  high  speed  electronics,  and 
the  materials  sciences  that  achieve  un- 
predicted  successes  dividends  and  "spin- 
offs". Controlled  thermonuclear  fusion, 
the  experts  tell  us.  can  be  achieved  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  approaches: 

First,  magnetic  or  electrostatic  field 
car.laimnent  wherein  hot  plasmas — ion- 
ized gases — arc  confined  and  heated  to 
produce  temperatures  sufflcient  for  the 
fusion  of  hydrogen  atoms. 

Second,  laser  beam  induced  fusion — 
cither  through  their  use  for  plasma  heat- 
ing or  impacting  on  small  pellets  of  hy- 
drogen isotopes. 

Third,  electron — or  Ion — beam  induced 
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fusion — either  through  their  use  for 
plasma  heating  or  impacting  on  pellets 
of  hydrogen  Isotopes. 

Various  combinations  of  these  tech- 
niques may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
most  efficient  way  of  achieving  a  useful 
fusion  "burn."  Such  fusion  systems  will 
constitute  intense  neutron  sources  which 
can  be  used  in  many  geometi-y  configura- 
tions to  achieve  tritium  production  from 
lithium  and  fissionable  materials  from 
tliorium  and  depleted  uranium.  Perhaps 
tliese  fusion-fission  hjbrids  will  play  an 
important  ti'ansition  role  on  the  road  to 
achieving  a  pure  fusion  power  or  fusion 
hydrogen  generation  system.  The  useful 
fisiionable  nuclear  fuels,  plutonium  and 
ui-anium-233  would  allow  the  fuller  in- 
terim development  of  fission  reactors 
which  is  now  seriously  clouded  by  the 
potential  shortage  of  uranium  in  tlie 
woi'ld. 

Indeed,  some  scientists  and  engineers 
have  proposed  tliat  neutrons  from  a  fu- 
sion source  might  be  used  to  sustain  the 
chain  reaction  of  a  conventional  fission 
reactor  and  by  so  doing  greatly  reduce 
the  present  problems  of  nuclear  safety. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  the  fusion  neu- 
trons generating  systems  may  also  be 
used  to  produce  more  of  the  fusion  fuel 
tritium— an  isotope  of  hydrogen — as  well 
as  natural  hydrogen  gas.  Such  hydrogen 
gas  may  ultimately  be  produced  from  the 
fusion  process  directly  by  heating  or 
from  electricity  produced.  Regardless  of 
which  fusion  path  produces  the  most  eco- 
nomic hj-drogen  this  raw  material  for 
methane  and  other  organic  fuels  could 
meet  our  U.S.  vehicle  fuel  needs. 

Some  idea  of  the  recent  growth  of  the 
beam  impact  on  pellets  ajiproach  is 
gained  when  we  are  told  that  there  are 
some  50  skilled  technicians  in  various 
U.S.  laboratories  now  making  the  in- 
credibly small,  sometimes  complex,  pel- 
lets which  will  contain  the  nuclear  fuels. 
And  that  the  Fusion  Division  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  has  grown 
from  50  to  500  members  in  the  past  year 
is  further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  this 
area. 

The  designs  for  the  experimental 
equipment  to  pursue  the  various  fusion 
options  is  even  now  on  the  drawing 
boards.  We  need  a  crash  program  to  take 
these  dc5ign3  to  final  form,  to  build  and 
operate  the  fusion  experimental  and 
demonstration  machines  needed  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  creating  a  practical 
and  useful  thermonuclear  technology. 

Of  the  several  engineering  approaches 
to  fusion,  perhaps  tlie  dark-hoi-se  ap- 
proach is  the  electron  beam  approach.  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  necessary  beam 
energies  required  to  produce  fusion  are 
more  within  our  technological  grasp 
than  are  the  powerful  lasers  required  for 
laser  fusion.  We  hope  that  increased 
fimding  for  the  electron  beam  approach 
can  be  initiated  very  soon. 

I  would  like  to  further  stress  the  excit- 
ing prospect  of  using  neutrons  from  a 
fusion  reaction  to  break  up  water  mole- 
cules into  their  constituent  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  both  of  which  are  im- 
mediately useful.  Or,  through  high  tem- 
perature disassociation.  and  scientLsts 
and  engineers  anticipate  that  in  the  fu- 
ture hydrogen  will  become  widely  used 
as  a  fuel  and  as  a  means  tc>  store  excess 
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power  produced  by  intermittent  power 
sources  energized  by  solar,  wind,  or  tidal 
energy.  The  successful  demonstration  of 
a  fusion  neutron  source  to  manufacture 
hydiogen  could  open  up  the  prospects 
for  greatly  reduced  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  Hydrogen  is  the  basis  of  all  of 
our  organic  fuels  and  fertilizers.  Just 
tliink  of  the  implications  of  a  major,  vir- 
tually limitless  souice  of  hydrogen. 

Tiiere  is  still  another  prospect  for  the 
f'asion  becm-pellet  process.  This  could 
be  UGcd  to  piovide  the  thrust  for  space 
propulsion. 

A  laser  or  electron  fusion  propelled 
space  vehicle  could  "tear"  the  solar  sys- 
tem within  a  few  weeks  in  comparison 
with  the  years  required  for  conventional 
chemical  propulsion. 

More  recently.  Prof.  Hannes  Alfven, 
r.  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1974,  ob- 
served that  both  the  Manhattan  and 
the  Apollo  projects  have  shown  our  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  be  so  powerful 
that  if  an  intense  effort  is  made,  we  can 
do  almost  anything  we  want  to  in  about 
10  years. 

When  we  consider  these  potential  pp- 
plications  for  controlled  fusion  reac- 
tions— generation  of  electricity,  manu- 
facture of  hydrogen  and  sjTithetic  fuels, 
and  space  propulsion — we  cannot  help 
but  realize  this  energj-  source  desenes 
p-  sujjer  national  and  international  effort 
to  dem.onstrate  its  practicality  at  an 
early  date.  There  is  s'ofiBcient  deuterium, 
the  fuel  of  the  fusion  process,  in  the 
oreans  of  the  world  to  constitute  a  xir- 
tually  limitless  energy  supply  for  the 
world,  its  economies,  and  its  peoples.  The 
fusion  process  produces  none  of  the  air 
pollution  of  burning  fossil  fuels,  nor  the 
intensely  rp.dioactive  fission  products  of 
the  fission  reaction.  It  is  irherrently  far 
1?ES  dangerous  than  the  contnslled  fissio.'i 
prceesses  and  offei-s  prospects  of  higher 
theriial  efficiencies,  meaning  less  waste 
heat  to  be  dissipated  in  the  environs  of 
f.  powerplant. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  bill  i^c  urge  Ihnt 
the  President  with  the  assistance  of  the 
new  Energy  and  Resources  Council  im- 
m<?diatly  designate  specialists  in  the  fol- 
lowing ai-eas: 

Maernetic  containment  approaches,  3; 
laser  induced  fusion  approaches,  3:  elec- 
tron beam  induced  fusion.  3:  byhrid 
combinations  of  the  prececding  ap- 
proaches and  combination  of  fission  end 
fu.sicn;  and  a  chairman. 

This  committee  will  consist  of  13  sci- 
entists/engineers eminently  qualified  to 
decide  on  the  proper  balance  of  funding, 
available  manpower,  and  facility  require- 
mpnts.  This  committee  is  to  come  up  with 
its  recommendations  v.ithin  6  months 
from  the  date  of  its  formation  and  re- 
port to  the  Energy  Resources  Coimcil  its 
findings.  The  council  will  then  appoint 
a  committee  for  the  continued  direction 
of  the  expanded  fusion  program.  Fur- 
ther, the  council  would  est'-blish  an  a'l- 
visory  committee  for  International  Co- 
ordination in  Fusion  Encr<:y  Dcvelo}:- 
ment.  Open  international  cooperation  in 
fusion  power  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
tlie  fusion  program  should  be  expanded 
now.  The  exact  magnitude  and  direction 
of  this  expansion  I  lea\  e  up  to  the  com- 
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mittees  of  experts.  I  have  herein  pro- 
posed. They  will  assess  and  recommend 
the  how  and  where  of  the  expansion. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  your  care- 
ful consideration  and  early  action  on 
this  bill  to  get  on  with  the  development 
of  fusion  power.  I  further  rush  to  sup- 
plement the  above  with  the  conclusion 
from  an  assessment  of  fusion  power 
made  by  scientists  of  Brookhavon  Na- 
tional Laboratory— BNL  18430. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tiie  principal  conclusions  of  this  study 
are: 

First.  Synthetic  fuels  derived  from  fu- 
sion reactors  can  supply  most  of  the  U.S. 
energy  needs,  eliminating  all  oil  and  gas 
imports,  coal  gasification,  and  coal  strip 
mining.  Fusion  reactors  can  supply  these 
synthetic  fuels  indefinitely  into  the 
future. 

Second.  Synthetic  fuels  from  fusion 
reactors  will  probably  be  comparable  in 
cost  to  synthetic  fuels  derived  from  coal. 
However,  the  use  of  fusion  reactors 
would  avoid  having  to  strip  mine  a  large 
fraction  of  the  West.  Without  fusion 
reactors  4,000  miles  per  year  would  have 
to  be  stripped.  Further,  conservative  fu- 
sion reactor  and  H..  production  technol- 
ogy has  been  assiamed  for  tills  analysis, 
and  it  is  possible  tliat  synthetic  fuel  pro- 
duction costs  witli  fusion  reactox-s  may 
be  substantially  less  than  those  from 
coal. 

Third.  Production  of  synthetic  fuels 
is  also  feasible  with  fission  reactors. 
However,  fusion  reactors  seem  preferable 
to  fission  reactors.  Synthetic  fuel  pro- 
duction costs  are  significantly  lower  with 
fusion  reactors,  but  more  importantly  the 
problem  of  large  scale  generation  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  is  virtually  eliminated. 

Fourth.  Total  CTR  power  generation 
in  the  United  States  is  almost  an  order 
of  magnitude  larger  if  CTR's  are  used 
for  syntlietic  fuel  production  and  all  elec- 
tric needs,  rather  tlian  being  used  only 
for  part  of  the  electric  needs — the  re- 
mainder being  supplied  by  base  loaded 
fi.ssion  reactors  and  fossil  peaking  plants. 

Fifth.  CTR  unit  reactor  size  can  be 
much  larger  if  synthetic  fuels  are  pro- 
duced. Unit  rating  up  to  20,000  MW(e) 
appear  compatible  with  the  total  U.S. 
energy  system.  If  CTR's  are  used  only 
for  electric  generation,  the  unit  ratings 
will  have  to  be  approximately  an  oi'der 
of  magnitude  lower.  In  addition,  syn- 
thetic fuel  CTR  plants  can  all  be  base 
loaded,  where  only  some  fraction  of  CTR 
electric  generation  plants  could  be  base 
loaded. 

Sixth.  Catalyzed  DD  fuel  cycles  appear 
competitive  with  DT  fuel  cycles  in-  the 
range  of  10,000  to  20,000  MWe  reactor 
size.  A  DD  cycle  should  greatly  ease 
blanket  development  problems  and  could 
result  in  much  cheaper  blankets.  It 
should  also  greatly  reduce  tritium  emis- 
sions and  Inventories  from  the  amounts 
in  a  DT  cycle. 

Seventh.  The  larger  reactor  ratings 
possible  with  synthetic  fuel  production 
should  significantly  ease  plasma  contain- 
ment problems.  Because  of  the  large 
plasma  diameter,  the  ratio  of  required 
containment  time/Bohm  time  is  much 
smaller  than  the  value  necessary  for 
reactors  used  only  for  electric  generation, 
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Also,  weaker  magnetic  fields  can  be  used 
for  containment. 

Eighth.  For  DT  fuel  cycles,  synthetic 
fuel  costs  are  not  greatly  affected  by 
reactor  size  in  the  range  of  5,000  to  20,- 
000  MWe,  under  the  assumptions  of  the 
study,  which  limited  the  scale-up  of  most 
nomiuclear  components. 

Ninth.  Tlic  principal  environmental 
concern  with  siting  large  CTR  reactors 
for  synthetic  fuel  production  appears  to 
be  with  thermal  discharge  effects.  Coastal 
or  offshore  siting  would  resolve  this 
concern  however.  The  thermal  effects  at 
such  .^ites  appear  to  he  minimal. 

Tenth.  In  the  long  run,  the  supply 
of  fossil  fuel  will  be  exhausted.  Of  the 
four  alternatives,  fission,  fusion,  solar, 
and  geothermal,  fusion  seems  like  the 
only  practical  source  for  the  production 
of  synthetic  fuels  on  the  scale  required. 
Fission  will  be  more  expensive  and  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  radioactive 
wastes,  while  solar  and  geothermal  are 
either  too  diffuse  or  limited  in  extent 
to  meet  the  demands  for  synthetic  fuels. 
From  a  conservation  standpoint.  It  may 
well  be  desirable  to  have  CTR's  take  over 
fuel  production  before  fossil  fuels  are 
exhausted,  since  the  remaining  fossil 
fuels  would  be  of  value  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE   56TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   LAT- 
VIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  all  the  worlds  states  to  learn 
and  know  the  treachery  of  atheistic  red 
communism,  none  know  it  better  than 
the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia. 

The  history  of  Soviet  Russia's  double- 
dealing  and  broken  promises  is  well 
known  to  all  tliose  who  have  taken  time 
to  study  it.  It  is  a  grisly  story  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man. 

Following  the  Armistice  that  ended 
World  War  I  in  November  1918,  the 
three  Baltic  States  led  by  Latvia  estab- 
hshed  themselves  as  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  nations  that  controlled 
their  own  destinies,  fates,  and  policies. 
Though  they  were  small  in  population, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  r.o  pretensions  toward 
empire,  conquest,  or  power  politics,  they 
did  flourish  and  provide  for  their  fine 
people  a  standard  of  living  and  freedom 
that  they  had  not  known  previously  and 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  have  not 
enjoyed  since. 

These  Baltic  States,  all  too  familiar 
with  the  dangers  of  living  next  to  the 
himgry  bear  since  the  days  they  were 
provinces  of  impei-ial  Russia,  were  to 
again  know  tyrannical  domination.  Fol- 
lowing that  mo.st  odious  of  treaties,  the 
Nazi-Soviet  Communist  nonaggression 
pact  of  1939,  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War.  the  Communist  red 
army  swarmed  across  the  borders  and 
in  a  matter  of  days  occupied  the  three 
small,  peaceful,  and  freedom  loving 
Baltic  States. 
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As  is  well  known  to  the  world,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  followed  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  systematic  eliminations 
of  people's  culture  and  national  identi- 
fication known  to  man.  Persecution,  Im- 
prisonment, and  murder  became  the 
common  lot  of  the  decent,  freedom- 
loving  people  of  these  three  small 
countries. 

Thank  God  the  United  States  of 
America  has  never  recognized  the  vicious, 
forceful  annexation  of  these  peaceful, 
industrious  Baltic  States  into  the 
atheistic  Soviet  Union.  This  steadfast 
policy  01  ours  gives  at  least  some  degree 
of  hope  to  all  peoples  oppressed  by  com- 
munism and,  I  am  sui-e,  reinforces  their 
drive  to  attain  national  independence 
and  freedom. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
tlie  efforts  of  the  fine  people  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  as  well  as  all  the 
subjugated  peoples  of  the  world  to  be 
free  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  tyran- 
nical Godless  communism  and  to  estab- 
lish free  and  representative  governments 
of  their  own.  Because  of  that  feeling,  I 
consider  it  a  high  privilege  to  join  in 
honoring  the  people  of  Latvia  who 
valiantly  mark  the  days  imtil  they  will 
enjoy  their  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion once  again. 


DR.  MICHAEL  PAP  SPEAKS  OF  TtVE 
NEED  FOR  THE  ETHNIC  HERITAGE 
STUDIES  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  who  worked  for  the  enactment 
of,  and  fimdlng  for,  the  ethnic  heritage 
studies  program,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  excellent  statement 
of  Dr.  Michael  Pap  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
the  program.  His  speech,  which  was  given 
before  the  first  national  meeting  of  the 
ethnic  heritage  studies  program  direc- 
tors on  October  22,  speaks  of  the  "new 
pluralism"  which  has  taken  hold  In  our 
countiy,  and  how  the  ethnic  heritage 
studies  program  is  an  essential  element 
in  furthering  this  constructive  attitude 
toward  oiu"  ethnic  backgi-ound. 

I  share  Dr.  Pap's  disappointment  over 
the  fact  that  the  ethnic  heritage  studies 
program  was  not  provided  any  funding 
for  this  year.  However,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  tliai  I  have  received  from  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Chairman  Daniel 
Flood  of  the  House  Labor-Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Subcommittee,  as- 
siu-ance  of  his  support  for  the  program, 
and  for  continued  fmiding  of  it  next 
year. 

Dr.  Pap's  speech  follows : 
Why    Title    XI?— Why    Do    We    Need    An 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program? 

Together,  as  the  directors,  coordinators. 
Fed-ral  officials,  ethnic  communities  repre- 
sentatives, and  originators  or  "godfathers" 
of  our  Nation's  first  ethnic  heritage  studies 
program,  we  share  today  the  many  joys  of 
our  accomplishments.  Our  continuous  efforts 
to  establish  this  program,  legitimizing  plu- 
ralism in  America,  have  produced  an  unprec- 
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edented  widespread  Interest  In  ethnicity  and 
a  massive  outpouring  of  ethnic  heritage 
studies  materials.  As  "Yogi"  Berra  once  said 
at  his  own  testimonial.  "Thank  you  for  mak- 
ing this  day  necessary." 

Through  title  IX  we  have  demonstrated 
our  capacity  to  Introduce  Into  an  abstract 
promisory  document  practical  realities  which 
are  applicable  to  all  American  people  for  all 
times.  Our  program  exemplifies  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  meaning  of  ethnicity  and  a 
greater  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  part 
that  America's  ethnic  groups  have  played  in 
the  history  and  development  of  our  Nation. 

In  reviewing  the  points  stating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  program 
act,  once  again  I  am  inspired  by  the  pro- 
found conceptual  basis  and  empirical  valid- 
ity upon  which  this  act  was  established. 

Title  XX  was  approved:  "In  recognition  of 
the  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  na- 
tion .  .  ."  According  to  the  1970  census,  ap- 
proximately 34  million  persons  living  in  this 
country  are  immigrants  or  the  children  of 
'  immigrants.  This  figure  alone  is  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  American  population; 
however,  according  to  a  special  census  bu- 
reau taken  In  1969,  there  are  more  than  75 
million  Americans  who  Identify  themselves 
with  one  of  many  major  ethnic  origins.  U.S. 
Immigration  and  naturalization  records  show 
that  from  1820  to  1973,  more  than  46  mil- 
lion persons  Immigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  all  countries.  Almost  36  million  of 
those  persons  came  from  Europe. 

In  addition,  our  black  American  popula- 
tion is  now  over  22'2  million.  We  have  more 
than  9  million  persons  of  Hispanic  (Span- 
ish) origin;  more  than  6  million  persons 
of  Jewish  heritage;  and  more  than  1',^ 
million  Asian  (Japanese.  Chinese.  Filipino, 
Korean,  Hawaiian)  Americans;  there  are 
approximately  800  thousand  American  In- 
dians; we  have  the  most  heterogeneous  com- 
position composition  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  and.  indeed,  we  are  in  fact  a  "nation 
of  nations." 

The  act  also  states  "in  recognition  .  .  . 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  multi-ethnic  society, 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  contribution 
of  one's  own  heritage  and  those  of  one's  fel- 
low citizens  can  contribute  to  a.  more  har- 
monious, patriotic,  and  committed  populace, 
.  .  ."  We  know  that  many  persons  some- 
how regard  all  "newcomers" — the  foreign 
born — as  ethnics  but.  simult.aneously,  li-oni- 
cally  consider  themselves  as  non-ethnic.  The 
fact  Is  that  "we  are  all  ethnic."  In  our  ethnic 
heritage  studies  program  we  have  defined 
"ethnic"  as  a  term  designating  "Rny  of  the 
basic  groups  of  divisions  of  manlrincl  or  of 
a  heterogeneous  population  as  distinguished 
by  customs,  characteristics,  language,  com- 
mon history,  etc."  The  term,  therefore,  In- 
cludes not  only  nationality  groups  but  also 
those  peoples  linked  together  by  regional 
characteristics  (Appalachians),  racial  char- 
acteristics (blacks),  religious  characteristics 
(Jews) .   and   mixtures  of  nations  or  tribes 

(American  Indians).  Each  ethnic  commu- 
nity is  linked  by  a  common  heritage,  cus- 
toms and  culture  which  they  have  uniquely 
developed  over  the  ages. 

Our  American  society  has  been  given  Its 
essential  form  and  character  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  ethnic  groups  which  have  em- 
braced it.  We  talk  about  a  "new  pluralism" 
in  our  nation  which  consists  of  both  na- 
tional self-consclovTsness  and  group  Identity. 
This  "new  pluralism"  is  the  product  of 
unicjue  American  conditions  and  not  Im- 
ports from  abroad.  Ethnicity,  as  the  most 
creative  form  of  pluralism,  has  enriched  our 
society  through  its  numerous  expressions. 
The  multiplicity  of  ethnic  groups  gathered 
together  on  these  shores  has  given  this 
Nation  its  unique  face,  Identity  and  strength 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  imml- 
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grants  came  to  America  to  help  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  most  durable  Democratic 
system  of  Government  In  the  world!  and 
yet — in  the  past — they  were  often  excluded 
from  policy  decision  making  process!  They 
were  only  counted  on — they  now  are  hopie- 
f  uUy  counted  in. 

To  emphasiM  the  point  which  is  brought 
up  and  discussed  at  many  occasions,  Henry 
Ford's  "melting  pot"  myth  operated  in  this 
Nation  at  the  time  of  the  "great  immigra- 
tion": The  "Natives"  thought  that  all  "for- 
eigners" would  enter  Into  the  great  Amer- 
ican crucible  which  would  purge  away  all 
their  differences  and  erase  their  "old  world" 
identities;  but  the  melting  pot  did  not  per- 
form the  functions  expected  of  it,  and  the 
impact  of  American  life  tended  to  accentu- 
ate rather  than  obliterate  group  conscious- 
ness. Those  occasions  when  the  peasant  im- 
migrants were  made  to  Identify  themselves 
by  their  national  origin — when  filling  out 
forms  for  social  agencies  or  employment  ap- 
plications— offer  an  example  of  how  ethnic 
identity  was  stamped  on  them. 

Since  those  early  immigrant  days — Amer- 
ica's ethnic  consciousness  hasn't  vanished, 
hut  rather  has  grown.  It  has  resulted  in  an 
intense  search  for  answers  to  the  questions: 
"Who  are  we?" — "Where  are  we  from?" — 
"Where  have  we  been?  " — "What  have  we 
contributed  to  growth  of  this  Nation?" 

Tills  search  is  the  first  step  to  sanity  in 
an  age  of  ever  changing  and  perplexing 
M>clal  and  eccnomlc  Lssues  and  events. 
Ethnicity  is  thus  a  U>o\  and  an  agent  for 
coals  beyond  itself.  Ethnicity  contributes 
its  rich  resources  to  the  major  needs  of  a 
society  growing  dally  more  desperate.  New 
confidence,  poise  and  courage  come  to  bear 
\ipon  these  needs  as  we  all  develop  a  sure 
.■rense  of  oiir  roots  and  our  Identity. 

Today  we  have  reached  a  critical  poir.t 
in  the  process  of  nation-building.  As  we 
celebrate  the  200th  Anniversary  of  this  Na- 
tion, we  need  to  increase  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  our  commonalities  as  well 
as  the  Unique  cultural  characteristics  of  all 
peoples  in  our  multl-ethnlc  society.  And  in 
a  world  which  is  made  Increasing  smaller 
and  intcr-dependent  by  technological  ad- 
vances, a  better  xmderstanding  of  who  we  as 
Americans — are.  Is  crucial.  America — having 
the  most  cosmopolitan  population  of  any 
Nation — has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  lead 
all  the  Nations  of  the  world  in  Improving 
human  understanding,  by  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  people  of  diverse  backgrounds 
can  live  together  In  harmony,  peace  and 
freedom ! 

Ethnicity.  particularly  as  expressed 
througJi  our  ethnic  heritage  studies  pro- 
gram, therefore,  has  international  Implica- 
tions. We  are  aware  that  the  essence  of  our 
democratic  society  is  individua!  freedom. 
Americans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  have 
worked  hard  to  achieve  the  proper  balance 
between  rights  and  responsibilities  of  all 
citizens.  Protection  of  individual  freedom 
in  our  society  is  the  most  cherished  achieve- 
ment. In  our  pluralistic  society  we  also  have 
the  freedom  to  identify  with  all  ethnic 
groups,  a  few  ethnic  groups,  one  ethnic 
group,  or  no  ethnic  group.  Acknowledging 
and  accepting  ethnicity  is,  In  a  sense,  like 
expressing  our  freedom  of  choice  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  regardless  of  who  we  are 
and  what  our  origin. 

The  Ethnic  Heritage  Act  also  stresses  that 
"In  recognition  of  the  principle  that  all  per- 
sons in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Nation  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  differing  and  unique  contri- 
butions to  the  national  heritage  made  by 
each  ethnic  group  .  .  ."  The  introduction  of 
ethnic  heritage  studies  into  the  American 
educational  system  has  a  two-fold  meiining: 
First.  It  stands  as  the  recognition  of  the 
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rights  of  members  of  all  our  ethnic  groups 
to  constructively  cultivate  their  unique  cul- 
tural heritage,  which  we  consider  essential  to 
the  processes  of  identity  formation  and  gen- 
eral personality  growth;  and  second.  It  marks 
the  rejection  of  the  concept  that  the  teach- 
ing of  ethnic  diversity  is  a  betrayal  of  na- 
tional unity  meant  to  tear  the  country  apart. 
Ethnicity  is  a  positive  factor  leading  to  high- 
er levels  of  social  and  cultural  organization 
and  reinforcing  the  development  of  con- 
scious unity  both  through  explaining  and 
experiencing  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

The  general  climate  In  our  society  and  in 
the  educational  system  itself,  regarding  the 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  ethnic  plural- 
ism and  o\vc  program  of  ethnic  studies,  has 
been  Improved  tremendously  over  the  past 
year.  However.  It  will  take  several  more  years 
before  a  general  concensus  on  these  issues 
will  develop  in  our  society. 

Today  we  have  only  established  the  condi- 
tions for  a  free  and  dispassionate  exchange 
of  ideas.  Our  focus  on  ethnic  studies  in 
terms  of  "self -identity,  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  community  cooperation"  has 
brought  to  our  curriculum  development  the 
rich  resources  of  viable  and  vital  ethnic  con>- 
munjiies  across  the  nation. 

We  have  reached  new  levels  of  Inter-  and 
Intra-ethnic  collaboration  and  cooperation 
■vithin  communities  because  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  making  the  ethnic  heritage 
studies  program  a  high  priority  for  our  edu- 
cational institutions.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  identity  formation  and  of  attitude  toward 
self  and  others,  it  Is  essential  that  our  pro- 
gram begin  at  the  moment  of  entry  Into  the 
school  experience.  Therefore,  our  efforts  to 
work  with  educators,  in  training  teachers  and 
preparing  curriculum  materials,  have 
brox'ght  us  topether  In  the  true  spirit  of  "E 
Pluribus  Unum"   (one  out  of  many). 

In  a  period  of  national  focus  on  equality 
of  opportunity,  what  program  can  better 
coulp  the  youth  of  our  Nation  In  deaUng 
v.ith  the  diversity  In  our  unity  than  Title 
IX — The   Ethnic   Heritage  Studies  Program. 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
cssistance  designed  to  afford  to  students  op- 
portunities to  learn  more  about  the  nature 
of  their  own  heritage  and  to  study  the  con- 
tributions of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
ether  ethnic  groups  of  the  nation." 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  concern  that  we 
learned  about  the  exclusion  of  the  ethnic 
heritage  program  from  the  Federal  Budget 
of  1975-76.  I  was  particularly  disturbed  that 
the  ethnic  heritage  program  was  Ignored 
after  the  ethnic  communities  had  fought  so 
hard  to  have  it  included  In  the  education 
bill  of  1974-75.  rt'hlch  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  at  a  los5  to  understand  the  logic  cf 
the  policy  decision  makers  v'ho  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  when  the  1973-74  Fecterrl 
allocation  of  -^2.3  million  for  the  ethnic  heri- 
tage progr.'ims  in  our  schools  was  announced. 
It  produced  such  an  unexpected  and  wide- 
spread reaction  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion was  only  able  to  fund  a  small  fraction  of 
the  1,042  applications. 

Tlie  submission  of  our  Cleveland  area  pro- 
posal— a  joint  proposal  of  the  Academic 
Council  on  Ethnic  Studies  and  Cleveland 
Bo.ird  of  Education  with  cooperation  of  pv:b- 
llc.  private  and  parochial  school  systems  and 
etlinlc  communities — through  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  represented  our  attempt 
to  develop  a  program  for  research  and  cur- 
rlcuUim  development  In  ethnic  studies  which 
would  bring  our  community  closer  together. 
Our  ethnic  diversity  continues  to  be  one  of 
our  major  resources:  It  has  also  been  the 
source  of  our  strength.  Cleveland  reflects  our 
Nation's  pluralism. 

We  pride  ourselves  that  our  community 
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represents  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  almoi^t 
all  nations.  We  have  numerous  examples  of 
our  diverse  citizenry  working  together  to  en- 
rich this  community  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  people.  We  have  demonstrated 
our  unity  in  our  diversity;  we  have  worked 
together  toward  common  goals  and  In  the 
process  added  depth  and  richness  from  our 
unique  perspectives. 

I  am  sure  this  Is  a  national  trend.  We  are 
trying  to  establish  a  meaningful  dialogue  to 
eliminate  fear  which  leads  to  misunderstand- 
ing, chaos,  and  destruction. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  funding  all  of 
us  have  received  through  title  IX.  We  are 
seeing  educational  Institutions  and  commu- 
nity organizations  working  cooperatively  to 
develop  a  meaningful  ethnic  heritage  studies 
program  for  our  Nation's  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  However,  all  these  efforts  will 
have  limited  results  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  give  Its  financial  sup- 
port. After  all.  the  new  federalism  calls  for 
a  return  of  some  Federal  tax  money  back  to 
communities.  We  cannot  complete  and  ex- 
pand this  program  without  this  support. 

I  also  believe  that  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  America,  the  nation  of  nations,  to  cele- 
brate Its  Bicentennial  without  the  aid  of  the 
ethnic  heritage  studies  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  the  potential  to  project  us  Into 
the  third  century  of  our  nationhood  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  multiplicity  of 
contributions  of  freedom-loving  Americans  of 
a  plurality  of  backgrounds. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  or  outright  hostili- 
ties, I  am  sure  of  one  axiom:  Together  we 
will  make  it  and  earn  for  America  the  respect 
of  the  world  and  restore  the  Identity— which 
eroded  in  the  past — as  Indeed  the  promised 
land  of  libertv. 


YOU  CAN  T  GO  HOME  AGAIN 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORH 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  priv- 
ilege to  twice  hear  a  great  message 
brought  by  Rev.  J.  Russell  Comer,  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  my  church,  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Greenwood.  This  great  ad- 
dress means  so  much  to  me  as  I  contem- 
plate going  back  home.  This  message  is 
a  cliallenge  and  inspiration  to  me  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  a  "nation  under  God": 
You  Can't  Go  Home  Again 

Last  weekend  I  returned  to  my  hometown 
in  southwest  Virginia  to  perform  a  most  dif- 
ficult task  .  .  .  that  of  selling  my  parents 
home  ...  a  home  they  lived  in  35  years  .  .  . 
we  also  had  to  share  their  personal  belong- 
ings collected  over  48  years  together  .  .  .  and 
68  and  70  years  as  Individuals. 

During  those  moments  of  truth  the  words 
of  Thomas  Wolfe  came  to  mind  which  makes 
the  point  that  you  can't  go  home  again.  His 
point  is  at  once  practical  and  profound, 
mundane  and  philosophical,  Eomber  and  joy- 
ous, bitter  and  sweet,  devastating  and  ex- 
hlllratlng.  Most  of  us  have  tried  to  go  home  a 
thousand  ways  and  know  with  Thomas  Wolfe 
ihat  you  can't  go  home  again ! 

".  .  .  You  can't  go  back  home  to  your 
family,  back  home  to  your  childhood,  back 
home  to  romantic  love,  back  home  to  a  young 
man's  dreams  of  glory  and  of  fame,  back 
home  to  exile  .  .  .  back  home  to  lyricism  .  .  . 
back  home  to  aesthetlclsm  .  .  ,  back  home  to 
the  ivory  tower,  back  home  to  places  In  the 
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country  .  .  .  back  home  to  the  father  you 
lost  and  have  been  looking  for,  back  home 
to  someone  who  can  help  you,  save  you,  ease 
the  bvu-den  for  you,  back  home  to  the  old 
forma  and  systems  of  things  which  once 
seemed  everlasting  but  which  are  changing 
all  the  time — back  home  to  the  escapes  of 
Time  and  Memory."  (Thomas  Wolfe,  You 
Can't  Go  Home  Again,  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1941,  p.  706) 

The  Hebrew  chUdren  spent  forty  fruitless 
and  futile  years  trying  to  go  home  again,  to 
what  was  in  reality  an  alien  land.  Their  ex- 
perience Is  recorded  with  brilliant  clarity  in 
Numbers:  "And  all  the  congregation  lifted 
up  their  voice,  and  cried;  and  the  people 
wept  that  night.  And  all  the  children  of  Lsrael 
murmured  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron: 
and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto  them, 
'Would  God  that  we  had  died  In  the  land  of 
Egypt!  or  would  God  we  had  died  in  this 
wilderness!  And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
brought  us  Into  this  l.ind,  to  fell  by  the 
sword,  that  our  wives  and  our  children 
should  be  a  prey?  were  It  not  better  for  us 
to  return  unto  Egypt?'  And  they  said  one  to 
another.  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us 
return  unto  Egypt"  (Num.  14:  1-4). 

For  trying  In  her  own  faithless,  circum- 
scribed, feminine,  human  way  to  go  home 
again.  Lot's  wife  turned  Into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

The  wise  man  in  Ecclesiastes  was  saying 
that  you  can't  go  home  again  when  he  said, 
•Say  not  thou.  What  is  the  cau.se  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these?  For  thou 
dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this." 
(Ecc.  7:10). 

T.  S.  Elliot  spoke  with  poetic  p'scislon 
when  he  had  J.  Alfred  Pruirock  to  say,  "I 
have  seen  the  moment  of  my  greatness  flicker 
and  I  have  seen  the  eternal  Footman  hold  my 
coat,  and  snicker,  and  in  s'aort,  I  was  afraid." 
(T.  S.  Elliot,  Tlie  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Pru frock) 
these  are  signs  that  we,  like  Prufrock,  have 
seen  the  moment  of  our  grestness  flicker,  we 
have  seen  the  eternal  Footman,  hold  our  coat 
and  snicker,  and  iu  short,  we  are  afraid.  This 
is  a  critical  time  for  Christians  generally.  We 
will  forfeit  the  future  if  we  continually  bathe 
ourselves  In  nostalgia  and  expend  our  ener- 
gies in  vainly  trying  to  go  home  again. 

It  is  in  order  for  us  to  focus  briefly  on 
the  home  from  which  many  of  today's 
clmrches  In  the  United  States  have  come. 

We  were  a  country  people,  but,  like  the  rest 
of  America,  we  have  moved  to  town. 

We  were  an  uneducated,  even  Ignorant, 
people,  but  we  are  now  learning  a  few  things. 

We  were  a  provinci.il  people  In  confident 
control  of  our  province,  but  to  our  anguish 
and  dismay  our  cogs  no  longer  seem  to  engage 
the  gears  of  any  real  power  in  our  culture. 
We  And  ourselves  an  Isolated  and  waning 
force  In  the  court  house,  the  stat«  house, 
the  WTilte  House,  and  the  Glass  House  on 
Saluda  River. 

We  were  racially,  historically,  economically, 
politically,  and  culturally  homogeneous,  but 
w©  are  faso  becomlHtj  irreversibly  heteroge- 
neous. 

We  were  i-evival-orlented,  but  revivalism  as 
known  and  practiced  when  I  was  a  boy  is 
dead!  It  is  dead  in  spite  of  our  frantic  motith- 
to-mouth  breathing  over  It  and  even  though 
we  stlU  respectfully  hold  one-week  and  even 
two-week  memorial  services  In  loving  tribute 
to  its  memory. 

We  wei-e  poor,  but  now,  by  any  reasonable 
standard  on  earth,  we  are  rich. 

We  were  ill-housed  in  our  one-room, 
crowded,  frame  meeting  hou.ses,  but  now  we 
meet  In  splendid,  magnificent,  uncrowded 
sanctunrles  for  which  we  are  gloriously  In 
debt. 

We  were  fervently  ccnvUiced  of  the  Tight- 
ness of  our  cause,  but  now  we  harbor  all  the 
questions  and  doubts  that  normally  accom- 
pany a  measure  of  sophistication. 

We  '.vere  stoutly  and  vociferously  opposed 
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to  the  Instltutlonallsm  of  the  old-line 
churches,  but  In  only  a  hundred  years  we 
have  establlslied  Instltutlonallsm  of  every 
shape,  form,  and  fashion;  and  all  the  web  is 
not  yet  woven. 

We  were  rooted  In  the  soil,  but  now  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  roll  around  on 
the  pavement.  (We  hire  Black  men  to  do  our 
yard  work,  so  we  can  go  play  golf  to  get 
some  exercise.)  We  were  a  brash  a'Jd  lusty 
adolescent  people  bulging  with  uugulded 
muscles,  but  the  aging  process  has  worked 
its  unwelcome  work  on  us  and  we  are  now 
polite,  cautio'js,  meticulous,  respectable, 
proper,  aging. 

We  live  In  a  settled,  unchanged  world 
where  we  knew  even  as  we  also  were  known, 
but  wa  now  live  In  a  world  where  the  windi 
of  change  blow  with  devastating  fury  across 
the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

We  lived  in  an  Isolate,  marvelous  moated 
land  where  men  never  dreamed  of  master- 
ing the  black  arts  of  nuclear  war,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  men  in  a  fantastically 
shrunken  world  have  both  dreamed  that 
dreadful  dream  and  actualized  It. 

This  has  been  home.  For  us  to  go  home 
again  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  country, 
back  to  Ignorance,  back  to  provincialism, 
back  to  radical  sectarianism,  back  to  homo- 
geneity, back  to  revivalism,  back  to  poverty, 
back  to  isolationism,  back  to  our  cabins  in 
the  clearings,  back  to  the  frontier,  bark  to 
all  this  and  much,  much  more. 

Why  are  we  trying  to  go  home  again? 
Because  it  is  the  natural  thing  to  do.  Be- 
cause it  Is  Inevitable  when  growth  h.is  come. 
Because  we  can  not  help  It  when  we  have 
aged  a  bit.  Because  we  are  caught  la  a  world 
in  travail  and  we  are  badly  disoriented.  Be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  found  ways  of  ad- 
justing to  industrialism,  unionism,  urban- 
ism,  statlsm,  socialism,  or  for  the  most  part 
even  capitalism.  Because  we  have  discovered 
that  our  old  formulae  for  success  are  no 
longer  producing  results  and  we  are  la 
shock  about  It.  Because  we  have  not  learned 
to  speak  todays  tongue.  Because  we  are 
really  not  at  home  in  this  brave  new  world. 
(We  better  stop  singing  "this  world  Is  not 
my  home  I'm  Just  passing  through  .  .  ." 
This  world  Is  your  home  ...  It  Is  the  only 
one  you  have  at  the  moment.) 

How  are  we  trying  to  go  home  again?  By 
reproducing  country  churches  In  the  city 
suburbs.  By  resorting  to  the  use  of  artificial 
stimuli  to  produce  results  like  we  used  to 
have.  By  hiding  the  fact  that  while  we  are 
fierce  of  visage  we  are  actually  faint  of 
he.art.  By  maintaining  the  pretense  that  we 
are  as  brave  as  bulls  when  we  have  actually 
become  as  timid  as  mice.  By  cultivating  a 
mood  that  says,  "Hang  the  facts.  Give  me  a 
cliche."  By  our  compul&ive  activities.  What 
Is  going  to  come  of  the  effort  to  go  home 
again?  The  effort  will  win  some  battles  but 
it  will  lose  the  war.  It  is  not  a  mean  and 
Ignoble  thing  to  try  to  go  home  again.  In 
fact.  It  has  certain  truly  sublime  elements. 
It  Is  simply  not  starred  to  succeed.  We  can- 
not turn  back  the  clock  or  even  stop  it  no 
matter  how  dramatic  our  historlonics.  We 
cannot  re-cepture  our  past.  We  cannot  re- 
call yesterday.  We  can't  go  home  again. 

Lf  we  can't  go  home  again,  then  where  can 
we  go? 

Like  Abraham,  we  must  seek  that  city 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  While  the 
City  is  In  eternity,  the  seeking  must  be  done 
In  time.  Christ  was  teaching  us  something 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  His  gospel,  not 
just  a  bit  of  pretty  ritual,  when  He  taught 
us  to  pray:  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  In  earth,  as  It  Is  In  heaven"  (Matt. 
6:10).  Believers  are  not  free  to  flag  or  fall 
until  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  his  Christ" 
(Rev.  11:16). 

WhUe  we  can't  go  home  again,  we  can 
move  measurably  toward  the  true  home  which 
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God  Is  preparing  for  them  that  love  him. 
Here  and  now,  with  God's  help  and  by  His 
grace,  we  are  to  be  moving  consciously,  con- 
scientiously, and  consistently  toward  this 
ideal  home.  Its  final  consummation  we  neces- 
sarily await,  but  Its  distinct  outlines  and 
chief  characteristics  we  need  already  to  be 
getting  familiar  with. 

In  order  that  we  may  neither  waste  pre- 
cious time  In  looking  back  at  the  home 
whence  we  have  come  or  In  looking  bewilder- 
edly  for  the  wrong  city,  let  us  give  attention 
to  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our 
home,  the  City  of  God.  Any  home  which  is 
satisfying  and  adequate  for  God's  people  here 
must  approximate  in  outline  and  foreshadow 
in  form  the  qualities  of  the  home  hereafter. 

How  can  the  eternal  home  be  identified? 
What  Is  heaven  like?  Unto  what  shall  the 
City  of  God  be  likened?  It  Is  a  family.  It  is  a 
brotherhood.  It  is  a  moral  fortress.  It  is  a 
workshop.  It  Is  a  kingdom.  Let  us  consider 
these  characteristics. 

The  ultimate  home  which  Christians  seek 
Is  a  famUy.  In  it  God  Is  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
Is  elder  Brother,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  eter- 
nal comforter.  In  it,  the  family  of  God's  re- 
deemed children  shall  ever  dwell  together  In 
unity.  The  home  we  seek  Is  characterized  by 
love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control. 

In  view  of  that  home  which  is  our  ultimate 
destination,  let  us.  as  an  earnest  example  of 
our  Intent,  begin  here  and  now  to  make  of 
our  human  homes  little  colonies  of  heaven 
where  we  dwell  together  in  Christian  love. 
Christian  joy.  Christian  peace.  Christian  pa- 
tience. Christian  kindness.  Christian  good- 
ness. Christian  faithfulness.  Christian  gen- 
tleness, and  Christian  self-control.  If  my  pro- 
fession of  Interest  in  the  home  to  come  Is 
genuine,  then  there  must  be  a  reflection  of 
that  interest  in  my  home  housed  on  Amherst 
Drive  In  Greenwood. 

The  concept  of  family  In  our  Christian 
faith  today  eschews  too-early  dating,  imma- 
ture marriages,  feminine  fathers,  masculine 
mothers,  undisciplined  children,  absentee 
parents,  juvenile  delinquency,  promiscuity, 
divorce,  materialism,  and  all  the  other  forces 
that  fragment  todays  families.  It  should  be 
a  concept  that  embraces  careful  preparation 
for  marriage,  spiritually  solid  foundations  for 
marriage,  and  marriage  that  Is  both  initiated 
and  lived  out  "in  the  Lord,"  where  believers 
are  not  yoked  unequally  together  with  unbe- 
lievers and  where  husband  and  wife  and  par- 
ents and  children  are  so  caught  up  in  a  dream 
bigger  than  themselves,  that  they  strive 
through  the  years  to  make  the  dream  of  a 
truly  Christian  home  come  true. 

Christians  seek  a  home  characterized  by 
brotherhood.  It  is  a  city  without  walls.  Out- 
side walls  are  not  necessary  in  the  home 
where  we  are  headed  because  there  are  no 
enemies  there.  And  inner  walls  are  not  re- 
quired because  the  redeemed  who  dwell  to- 
gether in  brotherly  love  have  no  selfish  Inter- 
ests to  protect,  no  evil  to  hide,  no  excluslve- 
ness  to  relish,  no  pyschological  complexes  to 
nurture  by  shutting  out  somebody  else. 

In  view  of  the  city  without  walls  sought  by 
the  saved,  it  behooves  us  to  begin  here  and 
now  to  build  such  cities  of  brotherhood.  The 
middle  wall  of  partition  which  still  divides 
believers  is  a  wall  Jesus  Christ  died  to  tear 
down.  To  the  extent  that  we  worship  that 
devlsive  wall,  we  re-crucify  Christ.  To  the 
extent  that  we  tolerate  it,  we  deny  Him  who 
came  to  break  it  down.  To  the  extent  that  we 
cherish  it,  we  dishonor  Him  who  hated  it  and 
who  hates  the  pride  and  prejudice  it  still 
stands  for. 

To  pretend  that  our  prejudice  in  main- 
taining the  walls  of  racial  segregation,  class 
consciousness,  economic  exclusiveness,  and 
social  snobbery  does  no  violence  to  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  the  altar  of 
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God,  our  Saviour,  Is  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 

We  need  to  abolish  racial  discrimination 
In  our  country  and  in  our  churches,  not  be- 
cause of  a  clause  In  the  membership  policy, 
nor  because  of  the  communist  challenge,  nor 
yet  because  we  need  the  votes  of  the  watch- 
ing world.  We  need  to  conquer  race  preju- 
dice because  it  Is  a  sin  against  almighty  God 
and  a  rejection  of  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son. 

Let  us  then  cease  shouting  at  each  other 
across  Kipling's  "sea  of  misunderstanding." 
Let  us  rather  undertake  to  learn,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  brotherhood  beyond,  to  call  God, 
"Father,"  and  all  His  people  "Brother."  so 
that  God's  city  without  walls  begins  to  look 
attractive  to  us  here  and  now. 

Christians  seek  a  home  which  is  a  moral 
fortress.  It  is  that  bastion  of  ultimate  integ- 
rity, that  impregnable  mother  lode  of  recti- 
tude, that  veritable  quintessence  of  right- 
eousness which  John  the  Revelator  described 
as  the  city  where  "There  shall  In  no  wise 
enter  .  .  .  anything  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh 
a  lie."  (Rtv.21:  27). 

As  we  seek  the  city  "wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness"  let  us  "follow  righteousness" 
on  our  way  there.  As  we  seek  the  city  where 
no  immorality  in  any  form  shall  ever  be,  let 
us  make  cur  profession  of  relipion  a  morally 
relevant  and  ethically  meaningful  thing  here 
and  now.  Christian  morality  demonstrates  its 
genuineness  only  when  it  authenticates  it- 
self outside  the  church  house  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  world  in  which  we  dally  live. 

In  this  world's  moral  gloom  let  us  not 
Idly  tolerate  the  erosion  of  all  moral  stand- 
ards until  our  churches  become  like  Robinson 
Crtisoe's  goat  pasture,  so  that  the  goats  in- 
side are  as  wild  as  the  goats  outside.  Let  us 
rather  In  the  moral  realm  become  "Christ's 
men  from  head  to  foot  and  give  no  chances 
to  the  flesh  to  have  its  fling"  (Rom.  13:  14). 

Christians  seek  a  home  which  Is  a  work- 
shop. The  old  rocking  chair  won't  get  us 
there.  The  notion  that  in  heaven  we  will  be 
stretched  out  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  to  do 
nothing  forever  has  an  unquestioned  appeal 
when  we  are  tired,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
notion  is  extra-Biblical  and  grossly  inaccur- 
ate. Our  true  home  will  be  a  place  of  creative 
and  satisfying  work  for  God  where  "his  ser- 
vants shall  ser\e  him"  (Rev.  22:3) . 

As  we  seek  the  home  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian's ultimate  workshop,  let  us  perform  our 
daily  work,  here  and  now.  As  unto  the 
Lord."  In  the  beginning  God  assigned  Adam 
the  work  of  tilling  and  keeping  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  In  the  decalogue  He  commanded  His 
people,  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor."  Even 
so  He  wills  for  us  to  work.  Paul  proclaimed 
this  principle  when  he  admonished,  "If  any 
one  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat"  (2  Thess. 
3:10).  The  Christian's  approach  to  work  In- 
volves seeking  to  find  God's  will  concerning 
what  work  to  do;  experiencing  something  in 
the  work  itself  which  is  significant  before 
God  and  meaningful  to  man;  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  responsibility  which  takes  honest 
pride  in  the  work  done;  and  In  finding 
through  dally  work  the  highest  self-develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  capable.  Daily  work, 
rightly  understood,  is  no  chore  bvit  a  hcly 
task. 

Christians  seek  as  their  permanent  home 
the  City  of  The  Great  King  where  our  final 
citizenship  is.  As  we  await  the  final  papers 
for  our  future  citizenship,  let  us  honor  that 
future  with  a  significant  Christian  citizen- 
ship where  we  now  live. 

In  the  1960  presidential  election  when 
Interest  In  citizenship  reached  a  new  high, 
only  61.3 '7  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the 
United  States  bothered  to  go  to  the  polls.  If 
we  And  corruption  In  government,  we  can- 
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not,  honestly  put  all  the  blame  on  the  so- 
called  professional  politicians.  The  blame 
must  be  shared  by  those  who  refuse  to  work 
In  the  normal  processes  of  citizenship.  In 
recent  years  many  a  good  man  has  sought 
elective  office  only  to  be  defeated  by  the 
apathy  and  inertia  of  his  friends — equally 
good  men  wlio  did  not  bother  to  get  In- 
vol'.ed.  Plato  riphtly  said  that  the  punish- 
ment suffered  by  the  wise  who  refuse  to 
taMe  part  in  the  goverrunent  is  to  live  under 
the  government  of  bad  men. 

The  Christian  citizen  recognizes  thp.t  civil 
government  Is  of  divine  appointment.  He 
prays  for  those  In  positions  of  authority.  He 
pays  his  taxes.  He  obeys  the  laws.  He  con- 
scientiously casts  his  ballot.  When  the  situ- 
ation requires  it,  he  presents  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  He  remembers  to 
u-e  moral  discernment  in  his  support  of 
governmental  programs,  bearing  In  mind  that 
his  ultimate  loyalty  is  to  the  King  of  Kings. 
The  responsible  Christian  citizen  will  not 
e\en  try  to  wa!?h  bis  hands  of  politics.  He 
will  rather  try  to  get  retlemptively  Involved 
ir  The  whole  realm  of  citizenship. 

If  Christians  be.or  clearly  enough  In  min.'l 
the  open  portals  of  the  eternal  Home  and 
hold  well  enough  In  focus  the  beckoning 
:»rms  of  the  heavenly  Father,  then  we  will 
avoid  both  crippling  conimltments  to  the 
horne  of  yesterday  and  compromises  with 
the  home  of  today.  We  must  ride  light  in 
the  saddle  if  we  are  to  avoid  injury  when 
the  horse  stumbles.  We  must.  If  we  arc  to 
mar.ifest  spiritual  vigor  and  moral  thrust, 
maintain  a  structured  tentativeness  with 
regard  to  this  present  age.  Indeed,  "It  is  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  navel  cord  of  this  world 
has  been  cut  who  can  give  themselves  most 
joyously  to  Us  redemption."  (Karl  A.  Olsson. 
Passion,  New  York:  Harper  and  Rod,  1963, 
p. 91). 

This  doc;  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  to  retreat  Into  stained  glass  sanctuaries, 
cutting  off  all  concern  for  and  commerce 
with  the  world.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  v.e 
fail  to  leaven  the  lump,  we  fail  Christ. 

This  emphasis  on  the  Christian's  responsi- 
bility in  this  world  Is  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  God  Himself  cares  about  what 
happens  on  this  earth.  Jehovah  God  was 
portrayed  by  the  prophets  as  being  concerned 
al>out  things  such  as  military  alliances,  the 
selling  of  debtors  Into  slavery,  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  the  cheating  of 
the  buyer  by  the  seller,  and  the  oppression 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  The  God  of  the 
Bible,  the  God  Christians  know  through 
personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  no  abstract 
First  Cause  or  Prime  Mover  or  Great  Un- 
known out  in  the  Great  Somewhere  who  can 
be  placated  by  a  bit  of  discreet  crying  in  the 
chapel.  He  is  a  personal  God  who  is  very 
deeply  and  very  definitely  concerned  abovit 
military  alliances,  racial  segregation,  the  uu- 
ccnscionable  profits  of  the  drug  Industry,  the 
indefen!=ible  price  fixing  that  honeycombs 
big  busines-s.  and  the  criminal  corruption 
that  persists  in  organl;^ed  labor.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  tax  evasion,  padded  expense 
accounts,  the  exploitation  of  violence  as  en- 
tertainment, the  toleration  of  senseless  kill- 
ings in  the  boxing  ring,  family  fragmentation, 
and  fne  unsolved  problems  of  the  aging.  He 
is  concerned  about  the  unemployment  which 
has  been  almost  six  percent  of  our  labor 
force  in  recent  years,  (Did  you  realize  that  the 
U  S.  lost  more  time  in  one  recent  year  from 
unemployment  than  we  lost  in  the  past  3.'> 
years  from  strikes)  and  the  billions  which 
the  world  now  spends  on  weapons.  He  is 
concerned  about  the  hideous  inanities 
preached  as  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  Chris- 
tian gospel,  the  Infuriatlngly  bland  and 
crashingly  dull  church  programs  calculated 
to  produce  an  attitude  of  profane  indiffer- 
ence, the  immensely  absurd  spectacle  of  lov- 
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Ing  the  souls  of  B!acks  In  Africa  and  hating 
their  gilts  In  Greenwood,  and  all  the  other 
moral  floatsam  and  spiritual  Jetsam  that 
could  be  orchestrated  into  this  melancholy 
tune. 

God  cares,  God  is  concerned.  And  since 
God  Is  concerned.  His  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  concerned  too! 

The  demand  of  Christ  our  Lord  Is  not 
that  wo  should  take  a  sentimental  Journey 
back  home.  It  Is  rather  a  demand  for  us 
to  take  a  bold  and  visionary  giant  step  to- 
ward our  Christian  destination.  What  God 
wants  of  us  today  is  not  an  all-thlngs-to-all- 
men,  or  a  formal  confession  of  creedal  cor- 
rectness. What  He  wants  is  a  quality  of  life 
that  demonstrates  to  this  world  and  to  the 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  above  that  v,e  have 
been  with  Jcsiis. 


A  SALUTE  TO  LIMA.  OHIO 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr^S 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
primary  concerns  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress has  been  the  working  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  units  of  local  government  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 
Lima,  Ohio,  the  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict. Is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  combined 
cooperation  of  local,  State,  and  Federal 
agencies.  This  record  of  achievement  has 
recently  been  noted  in  one  of  the  na- 
tional weekly  news  magazines. 

Lima.  Ohio  has.  in  a  meaningful  way, 
accomplished  many  of  the  objectives 
made  in  the  proposals  by  President 
Ford  in  his  October  8,  1974  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  Congres.s  and  In  his 
remarks  to  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, October  15, 1974. 

A  successful  effort  to  open  the  railway 
passenger  station  at  the  closed  Pemi- 
Central  facility  was  achieved  by  such  a 
Joint  effort,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Lima  area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
local  citizens.  Amtrak  operations  at 
Lima.  Ohio  commenced  September  11, 
1974  and  have  proven  to  generate  more 
revenue  to  date  than  anticipated.  The 
opening  of  the  Amtrak  passenger  sta- 
tion was  accomplished  at  one  charge  to 
Amtrak,  the  private  sector,  or  the  city 
of  Lima.  This  is  one  of  only  seven  sta- 
tions in  the  entire  United  States  to  be 
reopened.  Amtrak  passenger  station 
ticket  and  baggage  operations,  inaugu- 
rated September  11,  1974  has  proven 
most  beneficial  for  the  Lima  area  and 
the  surrounding  nine  counties.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  been  of  assistance  in  this 
community  endeavor. 

I  have  also  been  gratified  with  the 
cooperation  received  from  Mayor  Harry 
J.  Moyer  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  our  joint  effort  to  construct  a  new 
Federal  building  in  downtown  Lima.  Tills 
will  be  a  part  of  a  downtown  renovation 
program  that  will  Include  many  other 
improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire community.  The  centrality  and  com- 
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blnlng  of  many  Government  ser^•ices  at 
one  location  will  gi-eatly  serve  the  people 
of  the  community  in  convenience  and 
accelerated  accommodation. 

Under  Mayor  Moyer's  leadership,  the 
Lima-Allen  County  Welfare  Department 
and  city  of  Lima,  Ohio,  joined  in  a  fine 
beautification  project  in  April  1974.  In 
addition  to  the  230  tons  of  salvageable 
automobiles  collected,  190  plus  tons  of 
debris  were  collected  and  committed  to 
Lima's  landfill  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  Able  bodied  welfare  recipients 
provide  the  necessary  manpower  in  an 
ongoing  effort  for  the  Lima  central  busi- 
ness district  program  of  litter  removal 
and  street  beautification,  with  shrubs, 
ivy,  and  tiee  plantings  provided  from 
the  city  nursei-y.  and  planting  supervised 
by  the  forestiy  division  of  the  public 
works  department. 

The  organized  militai-y  stationed  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  have  inaugurated  and  com- 
pleted work  projects  for  the  city  totaling 
thousands  of  dollars,  without  displacing 
employable  contractors  and/or  employ- 
ees. Work  performed  has  been  done  In 
lieu  of  "out  of  area"  camp  training;  that 
is.  Camp  Grayling,  Mich.  This  work  con- 
sisted of  earth  moving,  lake  dredging  in 
municipal  parks,  and  other  environmen- 
tal enhancements.  The  organizations  in- 
volved are:  13th  Ohio  National  Guard 
Engineer  Battalion;  983d  U.S.  Anny  En- 
gineers Battalion,  Reserve;  U.S.  Navy- 
Sea  Bee  Bfittalion;  and  U.S.  Navy  Re- 
serve. 

Mayor  Moyer  proposed  and  imple- 
mented with  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
council,  a  subsidized  daily  transit  system 
for  Lima,  which  began  April  24,  1974.  To 
date,  tills  system,  In  a  city  of  55,000  resi- 
dents, transports  approximately  10,000 
people  per  month  and  has  reached  a 
break-even  cast  operation  utilizing  a 
standard  production  vehicle  "custom- 
ized" locally  by  Superior  Coach  Division 
Sheller  Globe  Corp. 

I  support  deputy  director  of  public 
works,  C.  Richard  Kriegel's  statement 
that  Lima  is  fortunate  to  have  a  com- 
patible labor  organization,  UAW-CIO 
CAP  Con  Council,  dedicated  to  Lima's 
future,  but  performing  today.  This  group 
has.  and  is,  providing  the  know-how  and 
expertise  in  a  successful  local  "materials 
recycling  program"  and  has  received  na- 
tional recognition  with  the  receipt  of  the 
Johnny  Horizons  Award  from  the  U.S. 
I>Tpartment  of  Interior. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  this 
salute  to  Lima,  Ohio,  a  community  In 
action,  v.orking  for  a  better  America. 


November  26,  19 


OILMAN  SEEICS  TOP  PRIORITY  FOR 
RESOLVING  MIA  STATUS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
November  recess,  on  Veterans  Day,  I 


participated  in  a  "POW/MIA  Justice  Be- 
fore Amnesty  Vigil"  at  the  White  House 
with  MIA  families,  friends,  veterans  and 
concerned  citizens  from  the  Mid-Hud- 
son Valley  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
protesting  the  lack  of  progress  in  ac- 
counting for  our  mis.sing  men. 

During  the  course  of  our  day  hi  Wash- 
ington, we  took  part  in  prayers  at  the 
Justice  Department,  a  rally  In  Lafayette 
Park  and  marched  in  front  of  the  White 
House  in  order  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  our  Government  to 
vigorously  pursue  a  full  accounting  for 
our  MIA's.  More  than  1,000  participated, 
including  former  POW  Emmet  Kay, 
the  last  known  American  held  captive  in 
Indochina. 

Carnations  representing  each  of  our 
1.100  MIA's  were  tossed  onto  tlie  White 
House  lawn.  The  demonstrators,  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  search  missions  have 
not  been  conducted  for  over  a  year,  urged 
that  maximum  use  be  made  of  American 
economic  policies  as  a  means  of  securing 
North  Vietnamese  cooperation  in  the 
search  for  our  missing  Ameiicans. 

Participating  in  the  MIA  vigil  fi-om 
my  region  were  the  family  of  Joseph 
McDonald  of  Wapplngers  Falls  and  the 
father  of  Jack  Pearce  of  Milford,  Pa., 
missing  since  March  1972.  Also  attending 
were  Al  Marino,  State  Americanism 
chaiiman  of  the  American  Legion;  Le- 
gion Post  Commander  Albert  Bell  of  New 
City;  Past  Commanders  Mike  Maltese  of 
Tappan,  Joseph  Rosen  and  John 
O'Rourke  of  Sparkill;  Orange  County 
Legion  Commander  William  Rogers  and 
Jack  Stewait  of  Stony  Point. 

When  I  ti-aveled  to  Laos  last  January, 
soeking  information  about  the  ML'V's. 
I  was  informed  that  several  Ameri- 
can ttyci-s  may  still  be  in  enemy  hands. 
We  have  al.so  received  information  about 
journalists  and  missionaries  who  were 
raptured  and  who  are  probably  still  held 
captive.  The  only  way  we  can  really  find 
out  the  whole  truth  about  tliose  missing 
is  to  step  up  our  search  efforts.  We  know 
the  locations  of  graves,  crash  sites,  and 
capture  sites.  An  exhaustive  search  of 
those  aieas  could  produce  useful  Infor- 
mation to  dispel  much  of  the  uncertain- 
ty lingering  in  the  minds  of  our  MIA 
families.  We  have  an  obligation  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  that  direction  wiUi 
utmost  vigor. 

During  the  Veterans  Day  MIA  demon- 
stration, I  was  pleased  to  have  been  able 
to  arrange  a  White  House  meeting  be- 
tween Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  Piesident  for  National 
Security  Affairs  and  representatives  of 
the  MIA's  t<  urge  more  vigorous  action 
by  the  administration  on  accounting  for 
these  men.  The  MIA  representatives  in- 
cluded Maureen  Dunn,  board  chairman: 
Buz  Mills,  executive  dhector  and  George 
Brooks,  board  member  of  Newburgh, 
who.se  son,  Lt.  Nicholas  Brooks,  was  shot 
down  over  Laos  In  January  1970. 

During  the  meeting  with  General 
Scowcroft,  we  requested  an  early  deci- 
sion on  the  request  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  to  resolve  the  MIA 
issue,  a  report  on  the  82  MIA  files  turned 
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over  to  Le  Due  Tho  and  a  meeting  with 
the  President. 

In  response  to  my  follow-up  request 
to  the  president  concerning  our  MIA's,  I 
le-eived  the  following  letter  from  Max  L. 
Fi'iedersdorf.  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Pi-esident,  which  I  request  be  printed  m 
tills  portion  of  the  Reco^.d: 

T:;e  Wiiirr  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Novenioc^  15, 1974. 

Hon.  BENJAMIN  A.  GU.1IAN, 

House  0/  Representatiies, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DEAR  Ben:  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  aiid 
thank  you  for  your  November  \2  letter  to  the 
President  reporting  on  your  recent  meeting 
•vith  General  Scowcroft  and  outlining  steps 
that  you  would  like  the  President  to  take 
regarding  our  ^UAs. 

The  Presideut  shaies  your  concern  lor 
these  men  and  their  families  and  agrees 
with  you  that  this  is  a  matter  of  high 
liaUonal  priority.  He  demonstrated  this  on 
September  18,  when  he  welcomed  the  release 
of  Mr.  Emmet  Kay,  the  last  known  American 
being  held  prLsoncr  Ui  Indochina.  In  his 
message  on  that  day.  the  President  reamrmed 
his  dedication  to  resolve  this  problem.  A  copy 
of  his  statement  ks  enclosed. 

In  om-  efforts  to  account  for  our  still  mlss- 
lue  men,  we  have  made  direct  representa- 
tions to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  and  have  solicited  the  help  and  support 
of  numerous  outside  paitles.  Unfortunately. 
UP  to  now  all  of  oiu-  overtiu-es  to  send 
unarmed  Identification  teams  into  Com- 
munist areas  have  been  rebuffed,  -nie  North 
Vietnamese,  in  particular,  have  consistently 
refused  to  grant  access  to  their  areas  -They 
have  also  for  the  phst  few  mouths  totaUj 
boycotted  the  Four  Party  Military  Commis- 
sion m  Saigon,  which  now  has  as  its  sola 
purpose  the  resolution  of  the  quebtion  of 
prisoners  and  missing  in  action. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain we  will  continue  to  pursue  every  possible 
means  to  achieve  an  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ins  men.  We  express  our  views  clearly  and 
strongly  to  the  other  side  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

You  may  be  assured  that  yoiu'  suggestions 
are  certamly    appreciated   and   will    receive 
moat  careful  consideration  by  the  President 
.ind  his  foreign  policy  advisors. 
With  kmd  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  FniEDtn.-DORF. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  going  to  take  the 
best  efforts  of  all  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
and  a  concerted  effort  by  nations 
throughout  the  world,  to  insist  upon  full 
compliance  by  the  North  Vietnamese  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  in  fumihng 
these  humanitarian  objectives  of  con- 
ducting a  full  scale  search  for  our 
missing.  .     ^      ..    „ 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  togethei 
in  this  important  endeavor. 

We  can  do  no  less  for  those  who  gave 
so  much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SECRETARY  KISSINGER  SPEAKS 
ON  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUES  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  26,  1974 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  almost  13  months  since  the  energy 
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shortage  gripped  this  country.  Today, 
we  seem  to  have  adequate  supplies,  al- 
though at  liigher  prices,  but  for  the  en- 
tire Western  World  the  crisis  remains 
serious  and  threatening. 

The  present  energy  predicament  of 
the  United  States,  what  we  are  ti-ying  to 
do  internationally  and  domestically  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  where  we 
must  go  from  here  are  the  subjects  of 
an  important  speech  delivered  by  Sec - 
retaiT  of  State  Kissinger  in  Chicago  on 
November  14, 1974. 

Although  Secretary  KiSbinger  believes 
the  problems  created  by  the  energy  crisis 
are  grave,  he  believes  they  are  soluble. 
One  major  theme  of  this  speech  is  that 
international  collaboration  is  essential 
to  r-ipot  the  crisis  and  assure  adequate 
supplieci  of  energy  at  reasonable  prices 
for  all. 

On  one  level.  Secretary  Kissinger  says 
that  cDllaboratJon  "among  the  industrial 
nations  of  North  America,  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  is  an  inescapable  neces- 
sity "  And  even  after  such  collaboration 
is  achieved.  Secretary  Kissinger  con- 
cludes, "in  the  last  analysis,  tliere  will 
be  no  solution  without  a  dialog  with 
the  producers  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  and  compromise." 

I  commend  Secretary  Kissinger's  use- 
ful remar'Ks  on  what  we  are  doing  to 
deal  with  the  energy  crisis  and  wish  to 
bring  his  rcmoiks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  follows: 
Enkp.gy  Crisis:  Sirategt  for  Cooperative 
Action 
Aid/c.s  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Chicago,  III. 

THE  PROBLEM 

A  generation  ago  the  Western  world  faced 
nn  historic  crisis -the  breakdown  of  inter- 
national order  in  the  wake  of  world  war. 
Threatened  by  economic  chaos  and  political 
upheaval,  the  nations  of  the  West  buUt  a 
system  of  security  relations  and  cooperative 
institutions  that  have  nourished  our  safety, 
our  prosperltv,  and  our  freedom  ever  since. 
A  moment  of  grave  crisis  was  transformed 
into  an  act  of  lasting  creativity. 

We  face  another  such  moment  today.  The 
«,takes  are  as  high  as  they  were  25  years  ago. 
The  challenge  to  our  courage,  our  vision,  and 
our  will  is  as  profound.  And  our  opportunity 
is  as  great. 
What  will  be  our  response? 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  energy  crisis.  To- 
night I  want  to  discuss  how  the  administra- 
tion views  this  problem,  what  we  have  been 
doing  about  it,  and  where  we  must  now  go.- 
I  win  stress  two  themes  that  this  government 
has  emphasized  for  a  year  and  a  half: 

First,  the  problem  is  grave  but  it  is  soluble. 
Second,   mternatlonal   collaboration,    par- 
ticularly  among    the   industrial    nations    of 
North  America,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan 
is  an  inescapable  necessity. 

The  economic  facts  are  stark.  By  1973. 
worldwide  industrial  expansion  was  outstrlp- 
Dine  energy'  supplv:  the  threat  of  shortages 
v  as  already  real.  Then,  without  warnmg.  we 
were  facedfirst  with  a  political  embargo,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  massive  increases  In  the 
price  of  oU.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year  the 
price  of  the  worlds  most  strategic  commod- 
ity was  raised  400  percent.  The  impact  lias 
been  drastic  and  global: 

The  industrial  nations  now  face  a  collec- 
tive pnvments  deficit  of  $40  bUllon.  the  larg- 
est In  hlstorv.  and  beyond  the  experience  or 
capacity  of  our  flntinclal  institutions.  We 
suffer  simultaneously  a  slowdown  of  produc- 
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tiou  and  a  speedup  of  an  inflation  that  was 
already  straining  the  ablhty  of  governments 
to  control. 

The  nations  of  the  developuig  world  face 
a  collective  vearly  deficit  of  $20  bUUon,  over 
half  of  which  is  due  to  Increases  in  oil  prices. 
The  rise  in  energy  costs  In  fact  roughly 
equals  the  tctal  flow  of  external  aid.  In 
other  words,  the  new  oU  bill  threatens  hopes 
for  progress  and  advancement  and  renders 
problematical  the  ability  to  finance  even 
basic  human  ujeds  such  as  food. 

The  oU  producers  now  enjoy  a  surplus  of 
$60  billion,  far  bevond  their  payments  or  de- 
velopment needs  and  inanife&tly  more  than 
they  can  Invest.  Enormous  unaljsorbed  sur- 
plus revenues  now  jeopardize  the  very  func- 
tioning    of     the     international     monetary 
svstem. 
"  Yet  this  is  onlv  the  first  year  of  Inflated 
oil  prices.  The  full  brunt  of  the  petrodollar 
ficod   is  yet   to  come.  If  current  economic 
trends  continue,  we  face  further  and  mount- 
ing    worldwide     shortages,     unemployment, 
poverty,  and  hunger.  No  nation.  East  or  West, 
North  or  South,  consumer  or  producer,  wiU 
■■>e  spared  the  couiequences. 

An    economic    crisis    of    such    magnitude 
would  inevitably  produce  dangerous  political 
consequences.  Mounting  inflation  and  reces- 
sion—brought on  by  remote  decisions  over 
which    consumers    have    no    Influence — w^l 
fuel  the  frustration  of  all  v.hose  hopes  for 
economic  progress  are  suddenly  and  cruelly 
rebuffed.   This    Is   fertile    ground    for    social 
conflict  ar.d  political  turmoil.  Moderat*  gov- 
ernments  and   moderate   solutions   will    be 
under    severe    attack.    Democratic    societies 
could  become  vulnerable  to  extremist  pres- 
sures from  right  or  left  to  a  degree  not  ex- 
perienced  since   the   twenties   and   thirties. 
The  great  achievements  cf  this  generation 
in  preserving  otu-  institutions  and  construct- 
ing an  mternatlonal  order  will  be  Imperiled. 
The  destinies  of  consumers  and  producers 
ure  Joined  In  the  same  global  economic  sys- 
tem, on  which  the  progiess  of  both  depends. 
If  either  attempts  to  wield  economic  power 
aggressively,  both  run  grave  risks.  Political 
cooperation,  the  prerequisite  of  a  tliriving 
internaUonal  economy,  is  shattered.  New  ten- 
sions win  engulf  the  world  Just  when  the 
antagonisms  of  two  decades  of  the  cold  war 
have  begun  to  diminish. 

The  potentlallv  most  serious  international 
consequences  could  occur  In  relations  be- 
tween North  America,  Europe,  and  Japan.  If 
the  energy  crisis  Is  permitted  to  continue 
unchecked,  some  countries  will  be  tempted 
to  secure  unUateral  benefit  through  separate 
arrangements  with  producers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  collaboration  that  offers  the 
only  hope  for  survival  over  the  long  term. 
Such  unilateral  arrangements  are  guaran- 
teed to  enshrme  inflated  prices.  dUute  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  consumers,  and 
perpetuate  the  economic  burden  for  all.  The 
political  consequences  of  disarray  would  be 
pervasive.  Traditional  patterns  of  policy  may 
be  abandoned  because  of  dependence  on  a 
strategic  commodity.  Even  U.e  hopeful  proc- 
ess of  easing  tensions  with  our  adversaries 
could  suffer  because  it  has  always  presup- 
posed the  political  unity  of  the  Atlantic 
nations  and  Japan. 

THE  NEED  FOR  COKStliltS  CCOPERAIK'N 

This  need  not  be  our  fate.  On  the  con- 
trary the  energy  crisis  should  summon  once 
again  the  cooperative  effort  which  sustained 
the  policies  of  North  America.  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  for  a  qu.irter  century^  Tlie 
Atlantic  nations  and  Japan  have  the  ability, 
if  we  have  the  will,  not  only  to  master  the 
energy  crisis  but  to  shape  from  it  a  new 
era  of  creativity  and  common  progress. 

In  f&ct  we  have  no  other  alternative. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  a  problem  of  tran- 
.^itional  adjxistment.  Our  financial  Institu- 
tions rnd  mechanisms  of  cooperation  were 
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never  designed  to  handle  so  abrupt  and 
artificially  sustained  a  price  rise  of  so  es- 
sential a  commodity  with  such  massive  eco- 
nomic and  political  ramifications.  We  face 
a  long-term  drain  which  challenges  us  to 
cominon  action  or  dooms  us  to  perpetual 
crisis. 

The  problem  will  not  go  away  by  per- 
mitting Inflation  to  proceed  to  redress  the 
balance  between  oil  prodvicers  and  produc- 
ers of  other  goods.  Inflation  is  the  most 
grotesque  kind  of  adjustment,  in  which  all 
elements  in  the  domestic  structure  are  upset 
in  an  attempt  to  balance  one — the  oil  bill. 
In  any  event,  the  producers  could  and  would 
respond  by  raising  prices,  thereby  accelerat- 
ing all  the  political  and  social  dangers  I 
have  described. 

Nor  can  consumers  finance  their  oil  bill  by 
going  Into  debt  to  the  producers  without 
making  their  domestic  structure  hostage  to 
the  decisions  of  others.  Already,  producers 
have  the  power  to  cause  major  financial  up- 
heavals simply  by  shifting  Investment  funds 
from  one  country  to  another  or  even  from 
on©  Institution  to  another.  The  political  im- 
plications are  ominous  and  unpredictable. 
Those  who  wield  financial  power  would  soon- 
er or  later  seek  to  dictate  the  polltica:  terms 
of  the  new  relationships. 

Finally,  price  reductions  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  consumer/producer  dia- 
logue alone.  The  price  of  oil  will  come  down 
only  when  objective  conditions  for  a  reduc- 
tion are  created  and  not  before.  Today  the 
producers  are  able  to  manipulate  prices  at 
win  and  with  apparent  Impunity.  They  are 
not  persuaded  by  our  protestations  of  dam- 
age to  our  societies  and  economies,  because 
we  have  taken  scant  action  to  defend  them 
ourselves.  They  are  not  moved  by  our  alarms 
about  the  health  of  the  V/estern  world  which 
never  included  and  sometimes  exploited 
them.  And,  even  if  the  producers  learn 
eventually  that  their  long-term  interest  re- 
quires a  cooperative  adjustment  of  the  price 
structure.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  count  on 
It  or  passively  wait  for  it. 

W©  agree  that  a  consumer/'producer  dia- 
logue Is  essential.  But  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  elaboration  of  greater  con- 
sumer solidarity.  The  heart  of  our  approach 
must  be  collaboration  among  the  consuming 
nations.  No  one  else  will  do  the  job  for  us. 

A    STRATEGY    FOR    CONSUMER    COOPERATIOK 

Consumer  cooperation  has  been  the  cen- 
tral element  of  U.S.  policy  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

In  April  1973  the  United  States  warned 
that  energy  was  becoming  a  problem  of  un- 
precedented proportions  and  that  collabora- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
Japan  was  essential.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  we  proposed  a  program  of  collec- 
tive action.  This  led  to  the  Washington  En- 
ergy Conference  in  February  1974.  at  which 
the  major  consumers  established  new  ma- 
clnery  for  consultation,  with  a  mandate  to 
create,  as  soon  as  possible.  Institutions  for 
the  pooling  of  effort,  risk,  and  technology. 

In  April  1974  and  then  again  this  fall  be- 
fore the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  President 
Ford  and  I  reiterated  the  American  philoso- 
phy that  global  cooperation  offered  the  only 
long-term  solution  and  that  our  efforts  with 
fellow  consumers  were  designed  to  pave  the 
way  for  constructive  dialogue  with  the  pro- 
ducers. In  September  1974  we  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  and  Finance  Min- 
isters of  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  France,  tmd 
the  United  States  to  consider  further  meas- 
ures of  consumer  cooperation.  And  last 
month  President  Ford  announced  a  long- 
term  national  policy  of  conservation  and  de- 
velopment to  reinforce  our  International  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  energy  challenge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  our  view,  a  concerted  consumer  strategy 
has  two  basic  elements: 

First,  we  must  create  the  objective  condi- 
tions necessary  to  bring  about  lower  oil 
prices.  Since  the  Industrialized  nations  are 
the  principal  consumers,  their  actions  can 
have  a  decisive  Impact.  Determined  national 
action,  reinforced  by  collective  efforts,  can 
transform  the  market  by  reducing  our  con- 
sumption of  oil  and  accelerating  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  energy.  Over  time 
this  will  create  a  powerful  pressure  on  prices. 
Second,  In  the  Interim  we  must  protect 
the  vitality  of  our  economies.  Effective  action 
on  conservation  will  require  months;  devel- 
opment of  alternative  sources  will  take  years. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  face  two  great  dan- 
gers. One  is  the  threat  of  a  new  embargo. 
The  other  is  that  our  financial  system  may 
be  unable  to  manage  chronic  deficits  and  to 
recycle  the  huge  flows  of  oil  dollars  that  pro- 
ducers will  invest  each  year  in  our  econ- 
omies. A  fir.aiicial  collapse — or  the  threat  cf 
it  —somewhere  In  the  system  could  result  in 
restrictive  monetary,  fiscal,  and  trade  meas- 
ures and  a  downward  spiral  of  income  and 
jobs. 

The  consumers  have  taken  two  major  tteps 
to  safeguard  themselves  against  these  dan- 
gers by  coHaboracive  action. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Washington  En- 
ergy Conference  was  a  new  permanent  in- 
stitution for  consumer  energy  cooperation — 
the  International  Energy  Agency  [lEA].  This 
agency  will  oversee  a  comprehensl-'e  common 
effort — in  conservation,  cooperative  research 
and  development,  broad  new  action  in  nu- 
clear enrichment,  Investment  in  new  energy 
supplie?,  and  the  elaboration  of  consumer 
positions  for  the  consumer  producer  dia- 
logue. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  unprecedented 
agreement  to  share  oil  supplies  among  prin- 
cipal consumers  in  the  event  of  another 
crisis.  The  International  Energy  Program 
that  grew  out  of  the  Washington  Energy 
Conference  end  that  we  shall  formally  adopt 
next  week  is  an  historic  step  toward  con- 
sumer solidarity.  It  provides  a  detailed  blue- 
print for  common  action  should  either  a  gen- 
eral or  selective  embargo  occur.  It  is  a  defen- 
sive arrangement,  not  a  challenge  to  pro- 
ducers. But  producing  countries  must  know 
that  It  expresses  the  determination  of  the 
consumers  to  shape  their  own  future  and 
not  to  remain  vunerable  to  oiitside  pressures. 
The  International  Energy  Agency  and  the 
International  Energy  Program  are  the  first 
fruits  of  our  efforts.  But  they  are  only 
foundations.  We  must  now  bring  our  blue- 
print to  life. 

THE  FIVE  ACTION  AREAS 

To  carry  through  the  overall  design,  the 
consuming  countries  must  act  in  five  Inter- 
related areas. 

First,  we  must  accelerate  our  national  pro- 
grams of  energy  conservation,  and  we  must 
.coordinate  them  to  insure  their  effectiveness. 

Second,  we  must  press  on  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  supplies  of  oil  and  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Tliird,  we  must  strengthen  economic 
security— to  protect  against  oil  emergencies 
and  to  safeguard  the  international  financial 
system. 

Fourth,  we  must  assist  the  poor  nations 
whose  hopes  and  efforts  for  progress  have 
been  cruelly  bhinted  by  the  oil  price  rises 
of  the  past  year. 

Fifth,  on  the  basis  of  consumer  solidarity 
we  should  enter  a  dialogue  with  the  pro- 
ducers to  establish  a  fair  and  durable  long- 
term  relationship. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  of  these  points  In 
turn. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  and  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy  are  basic  to  the  solution: 
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The  industrialized  countries  as  a  whole  now 
Import  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  oil  and  over 
ons-thlrd  of  their  total  energy.  Over  the  next 
decade  we  must  conserve  enough  oil  and 
develop  sufDcient  alternative  svippUes  to  re- 
duce these  imports  to  no  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  energy  consumption.  This 
requires  that  the  Industrialized  countries 
manage  the  gro-^th  of  their  economies  with- 
out increasing  the  volume  of  their  oil  im- 
ports. 

The  e.lect  of  this  reduced  dependence  will 
be  crucial.  If  It  succeeds,  the  demand  of  the 
industrialized  countries  for  Imported  oil  will 
remain  static,  while  new  sources  of  energy 
will  become  available  both  mside  and  outside 
of  OPEC  I  Organisation  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries).  OPEC  may  attempt  to  offset 
efforts  to  strens^then  con.servation  and  devel- 
op alternative  sources  by  deeper  and  deeper 
cu'  3  In  production,  reducing  the  income  of 
pr.-Klucers  who  seek  greater  revenues  for  their 
development.  The  majority  of  producers  will 
then  see  their  Interest  in  expanding  supply 
and  seeking  a  new  equilibrium  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  at  a  fair  price. 

Limiting  oil  Imports  Into  Industrial  coun- 
t.'ies  to  a  roughly  constant  figure  Is  an  ex- 
tremely demanding  goal  requiring  discipline 
for  conservation  and  Investment  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sov.rces.  The  United 
States,  which  now  Imports  a  third  of  its  oil 
r.n.1  a  sixth  of  its  total  energy,  will  have  to 
become  largely  self-sufficient.  Specifically  we 
shall  set  as  a  target  that  we  reduce  our  im- 
ports over  the  next  decade  from  7  million  bar- 
rels a  df.y  to  no  more  than  I  million  barrels 
or  less  than  2  percent  of  our  total  energy 
consumption. 

Consen'ation  Is,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
mediate road  to  relief.  President  Ford  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  will  reduce  oil 
Imports  by  1  million  barrels  per  day  by  the 
end  of  1975 — a  15  percent  reduction. 

But  one  country's  reduction  in  consump- 
tion can  be  negated  If  other  major  consumers 
do  not  follow  suit.  Fortunately,  other  nations 
have  begun  conservation  programs  of  their 
own.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  relate  these 
programs  to  common  goals  and  an  overall 
design.  Therefore,  the  United  States  proposes 
an  international  agreement  to  set  consump- 
tion goals.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
join  an  international  conservation  agree- 
ment that  would  lead  to  systematic  and 
long-term  savings  on  an  equitable  basis. 

As  part  of  such  a  program,  we  propose 
that  by  the  end  of  1975  the  Industrialized 
countries  reduce  their  consumption  of  oil 
by  3  million  barrels  a  day  over  what  it  would 
be  otherwise — a  reduction  of  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  total  Imports  of  the  group. 
This  reduction  can  be  carried  out  without 
prejudice  to  economic  growth  and  jobs  by 
cutting  back  on  wasteful  and  inefficient  uses 
of  energy  both  In  personal  consumption  and 
in  Industry.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
assume  a  fair  share  of  the  total  reduction. 

The  principal  consumer  nations  should 
meet  each  year  to  determine  appropriate  an- 
nual targets. 

ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY   SOtTRCES 

Conservatic.i  measures  will  be  effective  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  part  of  a  dynamic 
program  for  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  AU  countries  must  make  a 
major  shift  toward  nuclear  power,  coal,  gas, 
and  other  sources.  If  we  are  to  assure 'sub- 
stantial amounts  of  new  energy  in  the  1980's 
w©  must  start  now.  If  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions take  the  steps  which  are  within  their 
power,  they  will  be  able  to  transform  energy 
shortages  into  energy  surpluses  by  the  1980's. 

Project  Independence  Is  the  American  con- 
tribution to  this  effort.  It  represents  the  In- 
vestment of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
public  and  private — dwarfing  our  moon- 
landing  program  and  the  Manhattan  Project. 
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two  previous  examples  of  American  technol- 
oEV  mobilized  for  a  great  goal.  Project  Inde- 
pendence demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  will  never  permit  Itself  to  be  held 
Uostage  to  a  strategic  commodity. 

Project  Independence  will  be  comple- 
mented by  an  active  policy  of  supporting 
cooperative  projects  with  other  cousumers. 
The  International  Energy  Agency  to  be  es- 
tablished next  week  is  well  designed  to 
launch  and  coordinate  &uch  programs.  Plans 
are  alreadv  drawn  up  for  joint  projects  in 
coal  technology  and  solar  energy.  The  United 
States  l£  prepared  to  expand  these  collect  Ive 
activities  substantially  to  include  such  fields 
as  uranium  enrichment. 

The  area  of  controlled  thermonv  clear 
fusion  Is  particularly  promising  for  Joint 
ventures  for  It  would  make  available 
abundant  energy  from  virtually  Inexhaust- 
ible resources.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  Join  with  other  IE  A  members  in  a  broad 
program  of  joint  plani-iing,  exchange  of 
scientific  personnel,  shared  n^e  of  national 
facilities,  and  the  development  of  joint 
faculties  to  accelerate  the  advent  of  fusion 
power. 

Finally.  v>e  shall  rerou''.mend  to  the  lEA 
that  It  create  a  con^.nion  fund  to  finance  or 
guarantee  investment  in  promising  energy 
projects,  in  participating  countries  and  in 
those  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  lEA  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

FINANCT-\I     S -"I.ID.'.RITY 

The  mcot  serious  immediate  pi-oblem 
lacing  the  consuming  counUles  Is  ti-.e  eco- 
nomic and  financial  strain  resulting  from 
high  oil  prices.  Producer  re\en\;e.s  will  in- 
evitably be  reinvested  In  the  industrialized 
world:  there  is  no  other  outlet.  But  they  will 
not  necessarily  flow  back  to  the  countries 
whose  balance-of-paymenls  problems  are 
most  acute.  Thus  many  countries  will  re- 
uialu  unable  to  ^nance  their  deficits  and 
all  will  be  vtanerabie  lo  massive  sudden 
withdrawals. 

Tlie  industrialized  nation?:,  acting  together. 
can  correct  this  imbalance  and  reduce  their 
vulnerabllitv.  Just  as  producers  are  free  to 
choose  where  thev  place  their  funds,  so  the 
consumers  must  be  free  to  redistribute  these 
funds  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  those  of 
the  developing  countries. 

Piivate  financial  Instltution.s  are  already 
dceplv  Involved  in  this  process.  To  buttress 
their  "efforts,  central  banks  are  assuring  that 
necessary  support  Is  available  to  the  private 
institutions— particvUarly  since  so  much  of 
the  oil  money  has  been  Invested  in  relatively 
short-term  obligations.  Private  institutions 
should  not  bear  all  the  risks  indefinitely, 
however.  We  cannot  afford  to  test  the  limits 
of  their  capacity. 

Therefore,  the  governments  of  Western 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan  should 
move  now  to  put  In  place  a  system  of  mutual 
stipport  that  will  augment  and  buttress 
private  channels  whenever  necesary.  The 
United  States  propases  that  a  common  loan 
and  guarantee  facUity  be  created  to  provide 
for  redistributing  up  to  »25  bUllon  in  1975, 
and  as  much  again  the  next  year  if  neces- 
sary. The  facilitv  will  not  be  a  new  aid  in- 
stitution to  be  funded  by  additional  taxes. 
It  wlU  be  a  mechanism  for  recycling,  at  com- 
mercial lnterei.t  rates,  funds  flowing  back  to 
the  Industrial  world  from  the  oU  producers. 
Support  from  the  facility  would  not  be  auto- 
matic, but  contingent  on  full  resort  to 
private  financing  and  on  reasonable  self- 
help  measures.  No  country  should  expect 
financial  assistance  that  Is  not  moving  effec- 
tively to  lessen  its  dependence  on  Imported 
oil. 

Such  a  facility  will  help  assure  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  entire  financial  system  and  the 
creditworthiness  of  participating  govern- 
ments; In  the  long  run  It  would  reduce  the 
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need  for  official  financing.  IX  Implemented 
rapidly  It  would: 

Protect  financial  institutions  from  the  ex- 
cessive risks  posed  by  an  enormotu  volume  of 
funds  beyond  their  control  or  capacity; 

Insure'that  no  nation  Is  forced  to  pursue 
disruptive  and  restrictive  policies  for  lack  of 
nr'.equate  financing; 

Assure  that  no  consuming  coiuitry  will  be 
compelled  to  accept  financing  on  intolerable 
political  or  economic  terms;  and 

Enable  each  participating  countrj-  to 
demonstrate  to  people  that  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices are  being  shared  equitably — that  the 
national  survival  is  buttressed  by  consumer 
solidarity. 

We  have  already  begun  discussion  of  this 
proposal;  it  was  a  principal  focus  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Finance  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  Federal  Rspublic  of  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  In  September  In  Washington, 

THE  DEVELOPINr.  V.ORID 

The  strategy'  I  have  outlined  here  Is  rj.so 
essential  to  ease  the  .serious  plight  of  many 
developing  countries.  All  consuming  nations 
are  in  need  of  relief  from  excessive  oil  prices, 
but  the  developing  world  cannot  Vv'ait  for  the 
process  to  unfold.  For  them,  the  oil  crisis  has 
already  produced  an  emergency.  Tlie  oil  bill 
has  wiped  out  the  external  asplstance  cf  the 
poorer  developing  countries,  halted  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  development,  and  In- 
flated the  prices  for  their  most  fundamental 
needs,  including  food.  Unlike  the  industrial 
nations,  developing  countries  do  not  have 
many  options  of  self-help;  their  margin  for 
reducing  energy  constimptlon  is  limited; 
they  have  little  capacity  to  develop  alterna- 
tive source.H. 

For  both  moral  and  practical  reasons,  we 
cannot  permit  hopes  tor  development  to  die, 
or  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  political  and 
economic  needs  of  so  great  a  part  of  man- 
kind. At  the  very  least,  the  Industrial  nations 
must  maintain  the  pre.sent  level  of  their  aid 
to  the  developing  world  aivd  take  special  ac- 
count of  its  needs  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

We  also  look  for  ways  i  to  help  in  the 
critical  area  of  food.  At  ^he  World  Food 
Conference  I  outlined  a  strategy  for  meeting 
the  food  and  agricultural  needs  of  the  least 
developed  countries.  Tlie  United  States  Is 
uniquely  equipped  to  make  a  contribution  In 
this  field  and  will  make  a  contribution  worthy 
of  its  special  strength. 

A  major  responsibility  must  rest  with  those 
oil  producers  whose  actions  aggravated  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries  and  who 
because  of  theh-  new-found  wealth  now  haie 
greatly  increased  resources  for  assistance. 

But  even  after  all  presently  available  re- 
sources have  been  drawn  upon,  an  unfiuanced 
payment  of  deficit  of  between  $1  and  S2 
billion  wUl  remain  for  the  25  or  30  countries 
nu:>st  seriously  affected  by  high  oU  prices.  It 
could  grow  in  1976. 

We  need  new  Internatiocal  mechanlsn-s  to 
meet  this  deficit.  One  possibility  would  be 
to  supplement  regtilar  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMP)  facilities  by  the  creation 
of  a  separate  trust  fund  managed  by  the  IMP 
to  lend  at  Uiterest  rates  recipient  countries 
could  afford.  Funds  would  be  provided  by 
national  contributions  from  hiterested  coun- 
tries, including  especlaUy  oil  producers.  The 
IMF  itself  could  contribute  the  profits  from 
IMF  gold  sales  tmdertaken  for  this  purpose. 
We  urge  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  IMP 
and  the  Joint  IMF/IBRD  Development  Com- 
mittee to  examine  this  proposal  on  an  urgent 
basis. 

RELATIONS   WITH    PROOrCERS 

When  the  consumers  have  taken  some  col- 
lective steps  toward  a  durable  solution — that 
Is,  measure*  to  ftu^her  conservation  and  the 
development  of  new  supplies — and  for  our  in- 
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terim  protection  through  emergency  plan- 
ning and  financial  solidarity,  the  conditions 
for  a  constructive  dialogue  with  producers 
will  have  been  created. 

We  do  not  see  consumer  cooperation  as 
antagonistic  to  consumer/producer  coopera- 
tion. Rather,  we  view  It  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  a  constructive  dialogue  at  do 
many  of  the  producers  themselves  who  have 
urged  the  consumers  to  cuib  inflation,  con- 
serve energy,  and  preserve  Internaiioiial 
financial  stability. 

A  dialogue  that  is  not  carrXuIly  prepared 
will  compound  the  problems  which  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  solve.  Until  the  consumers  develop 
a  coherent  approach  to  their  own  problems, 
discussions  with  the  producers  vill  only  re- 
peat In  a  multilateral  fortmi  the  many  bilat- 
eral exchanges  which  are  already  taklr.g 
place.  When  consumer  solidarity  has  been 
d3veloped  and  there  are  realistic  prospects 
for  significant  progress,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  pariicipate  in  a  consumer  pro- 
ducer meeting. 

The  main  subject  of  such  a  dialogue  mttst 
inevitably  be  price.  Clearly  the  stability  of 
the  system  on  which  the  economic  health  of 
even  the  producers  depends  requires  a  price 
reduction.  But  an  equitable  solution  mu3t 
also  take  account  of  the  producers'  need  for 
',ong-terra  Income  security  and  econoraic 
growth.  This  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
sympathetically. 

In  the  meantime  the  producers  must  rec- 
ignize  that  further  increases  in  the  prices 
\,hile  this  dialogue  is  being  prepared,  and 
when  the  system  has  not  even  absorbed  the 
previous  price  ri.-es.  would  be  disruptive  and 
dangerous. 

On  this  ba.sis— con.sumer  solidarity  in  con- 
servation, the  development  of  alternative 
supplies  and  financial  security,  producer 
policies  of  restraint  and  responsibility,  and 
a  mtit-aal  recognition  of  interdependence 
and  a  long-term  common  interest — there 
can  be  justifiable  hope  that  a  consumer  pro- 
ducer  dialogue  will  bring  an  end  to  the  crisis 
that  has  shaken  the  world  to  its  economic 
loimdatlons. 

TIIE    NEXT    STEP 

It  is  nc  ,v  a  year  and  a  month  since  the  oU 
crisis  began.  W©  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ring,  but  the  major  test  Is  still  ahead. 

The  United  States  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture intends  to  make  further  proposals  to 
impiement  the  program  I  have  outlined. 

Next  week,  we  will  propose  to  the  new  lEA 
a  specific  program  for  cooperative  action  in 
conservation,  the  development  of  new  sup- 
plier, nuclear  enrichment,  and  tlie  prep8r.->.- 
iinn  of  consumer  positions  for  the  eventvud 
producer,  consumer  dialogue. 

Simultaneously,  Secretary  Simon  wUl  spell 
out  our  Ideas  for  financial  solidarity  in  de- 
tail, and  our  representative  at  the  Groi'p 
of  Ten  will  present  them  to  his  colleagues. 

We  will,  as  well,  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
l!' terim  Committee  of  the  IMF  as  well  as  the 
new  Joint  IMF  IBRD  Development  Commit- 
tee to  consider  an  urgent  program  for  con- 
cessional assistance  to  the  poorest  countries. 

Yesterday.  Secretnri-  Morton  announced 
an  accelerated  program  for  domestic  oil  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation. 

Preslden.t  Ford  will  submit  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  energy  program  to  the  uc-w 
Congress. 

CONCtrSION 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  the  energy  problem 
is  soluble.  It  will  overwhelm  us  only  If  we 
retreat  from  its  reality.  But  there  can  be  no 
solution  without  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
nations  of  North  America,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan — the  very  nations  whose  cooper- 
ation over  the  course  of  more  than  two  dec- 
ades has  brought  prosperity  and  peace  to 
the  postwar  worid.  Nor  In  the  last  analy- 
sis can  there  be  a  solution  without  a  dla- 
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logue  with   the  producers  carried  on   In  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  and  compromise. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  America, 
for  without  our  dedication  and  leadership 
no  progress  is  possible.  This  Nation,  for 
many  years,  has  carried  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  peace,  feeding  the 
hungry,  sustaining  international  economic 
growth,  and  inspiring  those  who  would  be 
free.  We  did  not  seek  this  heavy  burden, 
and  we  have  often  been  tempted  to  put  it 
down.  But  we  have  never  done  so,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  so  now — or  the  genera- 
tions that  follow  us  will  pay  the  price  for 
our  self-indulgence. 

For  more  than  a  decade  America  has  been 
torn  by  war,  social  and  generatlon.il  turbu- 
lence, and  constitutional  crisis.  Yet  the  most 
strilclng  lesson  from  these  events  is  our  fun- 
damental stability  and  strength.  During  our 
upheavals,  we  still  managed  to  ease  tensions 
around  the  globe.  Our  people  and  our  in- 
stitutions have  come  through  our  domestic 
travails  with  extraordinary  resiliency.  And 
now,  once  again,  our  leadership  in  technol- 
ogy, agriculture,  industry,  and  communica- 
tions has  become  vital  to  the  world's  recov- 
ery. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  remarked  that 
"wrapped  up  with  the  liberty  of  the  world 
is  the  continuous  jierfection  of  that  liberty 
by  the  concerted  powers  of  all  civilized  p>eo- 
ples."  That,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  what  the 
energy  crisis  is  all  about.  For  it  is  our  liberty 
that  in  the  end  Is  at  stake  and  It  is  only 
through  the  concerted  action  of  the  Indus- 
trial democracies  that  it  will  be  maintained. 

The  dangers  that  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his 
generation  faced  were,  by  today's  standards 
relatively  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
dangers  we  face  now  are  more  subtle  and 
more  profound.  The  context  in  which  we  act 
is  more  complex  than  even  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War.  Then  we  drew 
inspiration  from  stewardship,  now  we  must 
find  it  in  partnership.  Then  we  and  our 
allies  were  brought  together  by  an  external 
threat,  now  we  must  find  it  in  or  devotion 
to  the  political  and  economic  institutions  of 
free  peoples  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon goal.  Our  challenge  is  to  maintain  the 
cooperative  spirit  among  like-minded  na- 
tions that  has  served  us  so  well  for  a  genera- 
tion and  to  prove,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said 
In  another  time  and  place,  that  "the  high- 
est and  best  form  of  efficiency  Is  the  spon- 
taneous cooperation  of  a  free  people." 
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HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    /.EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  following  article  by  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  to  my  colleagues.  It  Is  from 
the  November  23,  1974  issue  of  Human 
Events. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  as  usual,  is  correct — 
It  is  too  bad  that  it  is  only  in  our  hearts 
and  not  our  actions  that  we  know  he  is 
right. 

The  article  follows: 
Why  the  UNnxD  States  Should  Return  to 
THE  Gold  Standard 
(By  Babry  M.  Goldwateb) 

Our  nation  Is  passing  through  one  of  the 
most  serious  peacetime  crises  in  its  history. 
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It  is  a  monetary  crisis  popularly  known  as 
Inflation.  Throughout  the  course  of  history 
many  countries  have  experienced  serious 
inflation,  sometimes  with  disastrous  results 
as  in  the  cases  of  France  and  Germany, 
leading  to  the  loss  of  precious  freedoms  and 
to  dictatorslilps.  I  don't  wish  to  see  that 
happen  here. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  President  Ford 
have  made  important  public  addresses  in 
recent  weeks  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
curing  the  dollar's  inflationary  disease  but 
one  word,  which  has  great  bearing  on  the 
necessary  remedy,  was  missing  in  both 
speeches.  It  is  the  word  gold.  This  Is  not 
surprising,  for  our  beloved  nation  has  been 
brainwashed  for  40  years,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
with  Keynesianism  which  dismisses  gold  as 
a  •barbarous"  metal  and  endorses  the  use 
of  political  power  to  achieve  'full  employ- 
ment" as  a  monetary  guide. 

Ever  since  the  Administration  of  Franklin 
Delnno  Roosevelt,  who  embraced  the  eco- 
nomic views  of  John  Maynnrd  Keynes,  the 
intellectual  theorists,  dreamers  and  other 
Keynesian  disciples,  have  had  great  influence 
in  policy  making  in  our  government.  They 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  politics. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  70  distinguished  econ- 
omists, including  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  who 
bent  every  effort  to  elect  Sen.  McGovern.  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency  In 
1972.  The  list  Includes  former  members  of 
presidential  economic  councils.  They  all  ad- 
vocate more  government  control  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Keynesianism. 

Their  candidate  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  the  election,  but  the  episode  dis- 
tres.<-es  me  for  the  restoration  of  confidence 
In  our  dollar  and  again  making  it  a  store  of 
value,  as  William  McChesney  Martin  urged 
a  few  years  ago,  cuts  across  party  lines: 

"How  did  we  get  into  the  current  mone- 
tary mess?  It  began  40  years  ago  when  two 
Cornell  professors  persuaded  FDR  to  raise 
the  price  of  gold  as  a  cure  for  a  raging 
business  depression.  This  action  required 
confiscating  the  gold  holdings  of  the  people, 
so  they  would  not  profit  from  an  increased 
price  of  gold,  and  devaluing  the  dollar." 

Far  more  serious  was  the  destruction  of 
the  sanctity  of  contracts  which  used  the  gold 
clause  for  the  protection  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

When  the  prave  moral  Issue  Involved  In 
that  momeiUous  step  reached  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  5-to-4  decision  upheld  the  govern- 
ment's stand,  but  the  minority  termed  the 
devaluation  'counterfeiting"  and  stated: 
•'Loss  of  reputation  for  honorable  dealing 
will  bring  us  unending  humUlation;  the 
impending  legal  and  moral  chaos  is  appal- 
ling." How  prophetic!  The  chaos  is  here  with 
a  vengeance. 

The  current  helplessness  of  the  people 
to  understand  the  complexity  of  money  is 
not  relieved  by  the  practice  of  some  intel- 
lectuals to  clutter  their  economic  papers  with 
mathematical  formulas  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  erudition  and  scientific  finality.  If 
you  dont  believe  it,  examine  the  report  on 
inflation  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  In  1972.  Incidentally, 
the  cure  suggested  was  more  government 
control. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  observation  of  the 
late  Canadian  economist  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  Stephen  Leacock  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, who  remarked: 

".  .  .  Most  of  all.  if  we  can't  understand 
it  let's  see  that  outsiders  don't.  Lefs  dress 
up  economics  in  esoteric  language,  give  It  a 
Jargon  of  Its  own.  and  break  away  from  the 
plain  terms  like  labor  and  profit  and  money 
and  poverty.  Let's  talk  of  "categories"  and 
"increments"  and  "margins'  and  series.'  Let's 
call  our  appetite  for  breakfast  our  consum- 
er's marginal  dem.and.  That  will  fool  them. 
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And  if  I  buy  one  cigar  but  won't  buy  two, 
caU  that  my  sub-marginal  saturation  point 
for  nicotine." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  economist 
to  understand  a  monetary  fundamental 
principle  today.  It  is  the  simple  Issue:  which 
is  better,  a  Federal  Reserve  note  redeemable 
in  gold  at  will,  or  the  kind  of  paper  money 
in  use  currently,  a  greenback,  which  is 
not  redeemable?  The  quality  of  our  money  is 
Just  as  essential  as  the  quantity  printed. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  it  has  taken 
40  years  to  return  the  traditional  right  of 
Americans  to  own  gold  bullion  without  fear 
of  criminal  penalty.  Where  have  the  liberty 
loving  Americans  been  during  the  interval? 
No  wonder  the  remedial  congressional  act  has 
been  strongly  resisted  by  Keynesians,  for  it 
marks  the  first  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  gold  standard,  unpalatable  as  that  may 
be  to  them.  It  impairs  their  political  influ- 
ence and  power. 

The  struggle  for  a  sound  dollar  has  ad- 
vanced. Contracts  may  again  use  the  gold 
clause  as  protection  against  further  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  Fundamentally  there  is  no 
escape  from  gold. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  print  Irredeemable 
greenback  dollars,  the  door  is  open  wide  for 
the  International  speculator  in  currencies. 
This  can  lead  to  disaster.  Observe  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank  In  the 
United  States  and  the  failure  of  the  Herrstatt 
Bank  in  Germany  resulting  from  foreign  ex- 
change speculation.  Are  more  on  the  horizon? 
I  hope  not,  as  the  Federal  Reserve  has  limited 
rescue  power. 

And  yet,  if  political  decisions  are  to  govern 
the  destiny  of  the  dollar,  the  temptation  to 
speculate  becomes  attractive  given  inside  or 
outside  information  of  government  plans. 
Self-preservation  may  also  play  a  role.  Gov- 
ernment pronouncements  may  not  he  relia- 
ble. 

Note,  for  example,  the  statement  of  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Connally,  in 
Munich,  Germany,  as  recently  as  May  1971. 
He  said  that  '"We  are  not  going  to  devalue. 
We  are  not  going  to  change  the  price  of  gold. 
We  are  controlling  our  Inflation."  Three 
mo!iths  later  the  gold  window  was  closed! 
Moreover,  the  dollar  was  devalued  not  only 
once  but  twice,  later  on. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  monetary  system  best 
for  Americans  based  upon  political  announce- 
ments warranting  not  only  skepticism  but 
also  some  move  for  self -protection?  Of  course 
not,  but  that  is  why  I  am  reconciled  to  more 
monetary  trouble  until  the  dollar  once  again 
is  redeemable  in  gold. 

It  may  take  a  long  time  as  it  did  after  the 
Civil  War,  but  that  national  experience  has  a 
lesson  for  us  today.  It  shows  that  when  the 
Civil  War  greenbacks  became  convertible  into 
gold  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
which  ruined  the  gold  standard,  the  price 
level  showed  no  inflation  and  wais  remark- 
ably steady. 

It  is  unquestioned  evidence  confirming  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  great  International 
monetary  expert.  Ludwlg  von  Mises,  that: 

"The  eminence  of  the  gold  standard  con- 
sists of  the  fac*  that  It  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  monetary  unit's  purchasing  power 
independent  of  the  measures  of  governments. 
It  wrests  from  the  hands  of  the  economic 
Tsars  their  most  redoubtable  instrument.  It 
makes  it  Impossible  for  them  to  infiate.  That 
is  why  the  gold  standard  is  furiously  attacked 
by  all  those  who  expect  they  will  benefit  by 
bounties  from  the  seemingly  Inexhaustibla 
government  purse." 

Incidentally,  when  1879  rolled  around  the 
citizens  returned  gold  to  the  banks;  they  did 
not  withdraw  it  to  cash  their  greenbacks! 

But  let's  face  it,  the  forces  against  a  return 
to  the  gold  standard  are  dlshearteningly 
powerful. 
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Consider  the  position  of  many  respected 
business  and  banking  leaders  who,  in  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development's  re- 
port on  strengthening  the  world  monetary 
svstem,  advocate  the  International  adoption 
of  greenbacks  known  as  special  drawing 
.  ."hts  and  ultimately  doing  away  with  gold 
kiDsolutely  as  a  monetary  reserve.  The  store 
ol  value  quality  in  money  Is  to  be  destroyed. 
How  typically  Keynesian. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  observe  how  many 
M'ddle  Eastern  petroleum-producing  coun- 
tries accept  special  drawing  rights  in  place 
of  dollars,  or  gold.  As  one  distinguished 
French  economist,  Rene  Berger,  has  stated, 
special  drawing  rights  are  an  insult  to  intel- 
ligence. 

The  entire  world  is  witnessing  an  amazing 
spectacle,  Great  Britain,  the  cradle  of  Key- 
neiianlsm,  appealing  to  Iran  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  ease  its  monetary  predicament. 
This  is  ample  evidence  to  convince  me  that 
the  Keynesian  road  is  not  one  for  our  nation 
to  travel. 

Oddly  enough,  John  Maynard  Keynes  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  gold  standard  back 
in  1922.  But  the  attraction  of  political  power 
to  achieve  economic  ends  during  a  serious 
depression  evidently  overrode  his  scruples. 

The  late  great  economist  and  teacher,  Wil- 
helm  Roepke,  has  wisely  noted  that  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  like  Karl  Marx,  will  go 
down  as  a  great  Intellectual  miner  In  history, 
Roepke"s  observation  about  the  gold  standard 
m  his  classic  text,  T'le  Economics  of  a  Free 
Society  is  worth  repeating  here. 

"■"The  most  finely  spun  theories  on  the 
stupidity  of  the  gold  standard,  all  the  clever 
satires  on  mankind"s  frenetic  digging  for  the 
vellow  metal,  and  all  the  ingenious  schemes 
for  creating  a  goldless  money  will  never 
change  tne  truly  remarkable  fact  that  for 
thousands  of  years  men  have  continued  to 
regard  gold  as  the  commodity  of  hieliest  and 
.••urest  worth  and  as  the  most  secure  anclior 
of  wealth." 

Strong  as  our  dollar  continues  to  be  and 
vast  as  the  resources  of  our  country,  never- 
theless. Eurooe  and  the  Middle  East  will  have 
a  lot  to  sav  about  the  kind  of  money  accept- 
able iuteruntionally  and  without  question. 
And  let  us  not  forget  the  growing  trade  with 
the  Socialist  nations.  Recently  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Hungary  called  for  an  inter- 
national currency  based  upon  gold.  This  Is 
not  surprising  as  trade  between  any  nations, 
whether  free  enterprise  or  Socialistic,  de- 
pends, in  the  last  analysis,  upon  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  Gold  supplies  that 
ingredient 

For  guidance  in  the  current  monetary 
crisis  we  wo  Jld  be  wise  to  ponder  the  words 
of  a  great  humanitarian  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  never  took  a  cent  of  sal- 
ary for  his  services  to  the  nation.  Listen  to 
these  words  from  a  much  maligned  servant 
of  the  people — indeed  the  whole  world — 
Herbert  Hoover. 

"Currency  convertible  into  gold  of  the  legal 
sneclficatlons  is  a  vital  protection  against 
economic  manipulation  by  the  government. 
As  long  as  currencies  are  convertible,  gov- 
ernments cannot  easily  tamper  with  the  price 
of  goods,  and  therefore  the  wage  standards 
of  the  country. 

■"They  cannot  easily  confiscate  the  savings 
of  the  people  by  manipulation  of  inflation 
and  deflation.  Tiiey  cannot  easily  enter  Into 
currency  expansion  for  government  expendi- 
tures. Once  free  of  convertible  standards,  the 
executives  of  every  "managed-currency"  coun- 
try had  gone  on  a  spree  of  government  spend- 
ing, and  the  people  thereby  lost  control  of 
the  public  purse— their  first  defense  against 
tyranny. 

"With  'managed  currency,'  International 
exchange  rates  come  under  the  control  of  the 
government.    The    consequence    is    currency 
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war,  as  their  manipulators  in  the  end  invar- 
iably seek  to  shift  international  prices  to 
the  supposed  advantage  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Uncertainty  of  value  robs  people  of  their 
power  to  test  values  and  lessens  their  initia- 
tive. Depriving  the  people  of  confidence  in 
their  currency  plants  a  fear  in  their  hearts 
wlilch  causes  them  to  hesitate  in  pursuing 
productive  enterprises  and  renders  them  de- 
pendent upon  the  government. 

"A  convertible  currency  is  the  first  eco- 
nomic bulwarlc  of  free  men.  Not  only  is  this 
a  question  of  economic  freedom,  but  more 
deeply  It  is  a  question  of  morals.  The  moral 
issue  lies  in  the  sacredness  of  government 
assurances,  promises  and  guarantees. 

"Civilization  moves  forv.-f^rd  on  promises 
that  are  kept.  It  goes  backward  v.ith  every 
brclcon  promise." 
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minimal  and  that  the  reason  Israel  Is  get- 
ting arms  is  that  it  Is  the  U.S.  frontUne 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  stabilizing  the 
Middle  East  and  retaining  energy  resoiu-ces. 
It  is  frightening  to  know  that  the  country's 
defenses  rely  so  strongly  on  one  in  whom 
emotionalism  may  at  times  so  overtake  ra- 
tionality. 

As  we  near  the  common  holiday  of  Thanks- 
giving, It  may  be  valuable  to  recall  that 
the  strength  of  the  VS.  is  that  "to  bigotry" 
there  has  been  given  "no  sanction'"  and  "to 
persecution  no  assistance."'  And  the  great- 
ness In  this  land  where  sadly  people  still 
hate  Irrationally  is  that  this  evil  remains 
always  opposed  and  fairness  retains  an  equal 
striving  m  the  race  with  dLscrimlnation. 
While  this  may  be  considered  a  minimal  and 
even  meager  accomplishment,  it  is  still  only 
realized  on  a  large  national  scale  here.  To 
give  any  credence  or  comfort  to  the  Brown 
view,  which  his  retention  in  power  has  done, 
places  this  hard-won  accomplishment  in 
greater  jeopardy  from  other  sources. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  2G,  1974 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  very  perceptive  editorial  from 
the  Jewish  Advocate  of  November 
21,  1974.  This  editorial  entitled  "The 
Browning  of  America?"  notes  that  a 
"strong  Commander-in-Chief  would,  of 
course,  have  quickly  retired  the  Gen- 
eial." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  ir.y  col- 
lePBuec  in  th:'  Congress: 
[From  the  Jewish  Advocate,  Nov.  21.  19741 
The  Browning  of  America? 
The  stereotype  anti-Semitic  remarks  of 
General  George  S.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
US  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  became 
known  last  week  could  only  come  as  a  shock 
to  the  naive.  Bigotry  and  racism  are  of 
course.  weU  established  in  this  country.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  high  regular  officer 
classes  of  the  mUltary  services  where  the 
break-down  In  such  long  held  attitudes  had 
been  slower  prior  to  the  last  twenty  years 
than  in  the  general  society,  as  tadicated  by 
the  frequent  failure  of  able  Jewish  candi- 
dates to  reach  high,  deserved  ranks  and  the 
almost  utter  exclusion  of  Blaclts.  To  the 
credit  of  the  military,  in  the  last  two  decades 
this  caste  system  has  been  rapidly  breaking 
down,  stimulated  particularly  by  the  en- 
forced end  of  racism,  but  old  opinions  ap- 
parently like  old  soldiers  do  not  die,  but 
merely  fade  away. 

A  strong  Commander-in-Chief  would,  of 
course,  have  quickly  retired  the  General.  If 
bias  and  hatred  thrive  In  so  many  hearts 
and  minds,  it  Is  not  so  much  for  what  he 
said,  but  it  is  because  of  the  danger  for 
America  in  that  one  in  General  Browns  posi- 
tion could  hold  and  express  such  faulty  and 
absurd  views.  This  country  cannot  afford 
and  does  not  deserve  ignorance  in  any  post 
of  leadership,  much  less  that  which  re- 
sponds to  the  button  on  the  Presidents 
black  box.  The  Brown  rantlngs  about  Jewish 
Influence  In  banks  and  public  media  and 
Israel's  power  in  Congress,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  by  tiredness  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  questions  at  the  Duke 
University  Law  Forum  nor  pique  that  large 
amounts  of  arms  and  equipment  from  U.S. 
forces  have  been  hurriedly  transferred  to  the 
Middle  East.  This  top  General  should  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  morning  alert 
or  evening  tired,  that  Jewish  influence  in 
major   finance  or  widespread   newspapers   is 


JOE  BOLAND:   A  BUSY  MAN  WHO 
GETS  THINGS  DONE 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  announce  that  on  December  1,  Joe 
Boland  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be  hon- 
ored as  the  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Pioneer  Total  Abstinence  Association  of 
Cleveland.  Joes  record  of  community 
leadership  serves  as  a  model  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  and  this  honor  is  tlius  very 
well  deserved.  I  would  now  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  biography  of  Joe, 
which  fully  lists  all  of  his  fine  achieve- 
ments: 

BiocR.^PHY  OF  Joe  Boland 
It  was  more  than  coincidence  that  Joe 
Boland,  truly  an  American  and  the  most 
lovable  of  all  Irishmen  first  set  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soil  on  George  Washington's  birthday, 
Feb.  22.  1948.  A  founding  member  of  tlie 
American  Irish  Metropolitan  Society,  he  is 
responsible  for  upgrading  the  moral  char- 
acter as  well  as  the  political  and  civil  lot  of 
the  American  Irish  in  the  Cleveland  area, 
using  as  a  basis  of  incentive,  the  founding 
and  establishing  of  a  Pioneer  Center  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Francis  on  Superior  Avenue, 
since  ravished  by  fire,  as  early  as  1951. 

Joe  modestly  speaks  of  this  as  being  his 
first  love,  the  Pioneer  Total  Abstinence  As- 
sociation, an  organization  of  nearly  l.OCO 
members  who  make  a  solemn  promise  to 
Almighty  God  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks  for  life.  In  a  prayerful  effort  to  bring 
about  tiie  conversion  of  excessive  drinkers  to 
a  state  of  respectful  sobriety.  In  this  en- 
deavor he  arranges  year  after  year  to  raise 
many  thousands  of  needed  dollars  to  main- 
tain a  "half-way "  house  known  as  the  Matt 
Talbot  Inn  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Father  Berard,  Chaplain  at  the  Cuyahog.^ 
Count v  Jail. 

As  an  officer  member  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  and  as  an  usher  of  St.  Ignatius 
Church  and  many  other  parishes,  Joe's  serv- 
ices are  very  much  in  demand  by  the  Clergy 
and  Indeed  the  Hierarchy,  as  a  promoter  and 
fund  raiser  for  more  than  a  few  parishes 
and  their  projects,  and  the  recipients  of  his 
successful  efTorts  know,  they  have  in  him  a 
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promoter,  a  salesman  par  excellence,  and  in 
fact,  a  man  who  is  the  very  scul  of  gen- 
erosity. 

In  his  early  years  here.  Joe  worked  as  a 
carpenter  for  various  contracting  firms, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Austin  Company, 
Shaw-Comber  Companies  and  a  few  others. 
He  still  retains,  with  pride,  his  membership 
in  the  AFL-CIO.  Local  11  Union,  whose  card, 
together  with  those  of  the  Civil  Service  Em- 
ployee's Association,  Twenty-first  Ward  Dem- 
ocratic Club,  the  United  Ireland  Society, 
the  Cleveland  Gaelic  Society,  the  Gaelic 
League  of  Cleveland,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  the  United  Irish  Societies  and  a 
host  of  Mission  Organizations,  various 
FESH  communities  and  football  clubs — all 
have  a  definite  swelling  effect  upon  his  wal- 
let, and  in  this  he  contributes  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  way  towards  a  more  healthy 
economy.  In  June  of  1967  Joe  Boland  retired 
from  his  House  Repair  and  Carpentry  service 
to  Join  the  City  of  Cleveland  government.  In 
addition,  Joe  has  put  his  considerable  politi- 


cal talents  to  work  In  behalf  of  many  can- 
didates for  ofDce  In  the  Cleveland  area.  He 
has  been  Instrumental  In  producing  a  num- 
ber of  campaign  victories. 

Joe  believes  that  one  of  his  better  accom- 
plishments was  manifested  In  his  arranging 
to  welcome  to  the  United  States  of  America 
his  dear  mother,  Bridget  Boland,  more  affec- 
tionately known  to  her  many  hundreds  of 
friends  as  Just  "Mom"  and  this.  In  the  first 
years  of  her  being  here.  Before  many  years, 
"Mom  Bcland"  was  to  earn  many  honors  of 
her  own  endearing  herself  to  ever  so  many 
people  and  organizations  by  her  constant 
willingness  to  give,  of  her  time  and  efforts, 
in  the  service  of  those  less  fortunate  than 
she.  giving  living  witness  of  her  havl-.g 
hereditarily  bestowed  the  sterling  qualities 
so  evident  In  her  fine  sons  and  daughters 
and  especiiilly  In  her  son  Joe. 

Without  hesitation  in  his  service  to  others, 
Joe's  next  undertaking  was  to  invite  his 
brothers  to  Join  him  in  Cleveland.  Joe  helped 
finance   hts   brother   Augustine's   education 


through  college  where  he  earned  a  degree  in 
engineering  and  Is  presently  employed  in  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Engineering  Department  in 
charge  of  Bridge,  Design  and  Suuctiu-e. 
Equally  enviable  positions  are  held  by  four 
other  brothers,  John,  James,  Jim  and 
Brendan. 

In  spite  of  his  many  activities,  Joe  Boland 
still  finds  time  to  devote  to  sports  and  hob- 
bles,  chief  among  which  is  the  promotion  and 
fostering  of  Irish  step  dancing  in  traditional 
style  and  dress;  and  this.  In  coni unction  with 
programing  of  radio  station  WXEN  and  other 
ethnic  minded  radio  stations;  all  of  which 
brings  to  mind  the  old  adcge.  .  .  .  "If  you 
want  something  done — give  it  to  a  busy  man" 
However.  Joe  Is  never  too  busy  to  indulge  In 
his  favorite  pastime  or  hobby  If  the  situation 
should  arise,  that  of  helping  a  friend  to  re- 
p.-i'r  any  part  of  his  home,  from  sidewalk  to 
garage,  or  even  to  drive  to  Cincinnati  and 
return  the  same  day.  If  his  doing  this,  can  be 
of  ps.5istance  to  you  or  to  another. 


SENATE— Monday,  December  2,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  we  thaiilt  Thee  for 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  this  land 
and  its  people. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  stormy  days 
as  well  as  sunny  days,  for  dark  days  and 
light  days,  for  days  of  despair  and  days 
of  hope,  for  days  of  failure  and  days  of 
success,  for  plodding  days  and  weary 
days,  for  days  of  pain  as  well  as  joy.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  mosaic  of  days  which 
form  the  pattern  of  our  pilgrim  years. 

Help  us  now  to  walk  and  work  with 
faith  in  Thy  care  and  guidance. 

Prepare  us  in  the  depth  of  our  spirits 
for  whatsoever  may  come.  May  there  be 
no  crisis  cf  character,  no  energy  shortage 
in  mind  and  heart;  but,  putting  our  trust 
in  Thee,  may  we  "serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness — for  the  Lord  is  pood;  His 
mercy  is  everlasting;  and  His  truth  en- 
durcth  to  all  generations."  Amen. 


APPOII'JTRrENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Uie  following 
letter: 

U.S.    Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  2.  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  olBclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
I.oulsituia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  26,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  mle  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  tlie  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V/ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974— INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1230,  S.  4194,  be  IndeHnitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  SENATORS' 
SUITES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  In 
which  he  asks  fci  a  .<;peedup  in  the  proc- 
ess of  assignment  of  Senators'  suites  and 
urges  that  Senators  decide  as  quickly  as 
possible  whether  they  want  to  move  when 
their  name  Is  reached.  Senator  Cannon 
says: 


It  is  Imperative  that  your  decision  be  made 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  you  receive 
such  notice. 

Senators  are  now  being  instructed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  contact  the  senior 
Senator  immediately  and  commence  now 
the  proce-ss  of  working  down  tlie  roster. 

In  his  communication.  Senator  Cannon 
says: 

In  the  event  you  do  not  notify  the  com- 
mittee within  twenty-four  hours  after  you 
receive  notice  of  suites  available,  It  will  b« 
assumed  that  you  do  not  desire  to  make  a 
change  and  the  staff  will  then  proceed  to 
contact  the  next  Senator  on  the  roster. 

I  fully  and  v.holeheartedly  agree  with 
the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  until  April,  May, 
or  June  before  the  last  Senator  is  as- 
signed a  suite  in  the  Senate  oflBce  build- 
ings. It  is  outrageous  when  they  have  to 
wait  that  long.  I  expect  that  all  Senators 
will  cooperate  with  Chairman  Cannon, 
to  the  end  that  his  proposal  will  be  agreed 
to  and  adhered  to. 

E.xHtBrr  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2. 1974. 
HcjU.  MitcE  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mike:  The  eleven  new  Senators  are 
about  to  be  assigned  temporary  suites  effec- 
tive January  3,  1975,  and  wUl  have  to  work 
under  crowded  conditions  imtll  their  names 
are  reached  on  the  Senate  roster  after  the 
eighty-nine  Incumbent  Senators  have  de- 
cided whether  they  wish  to  move  Into  the 
vacant  suites. 

In  an  earnest  effort  to  speed  up  the  process 
of  assignment  of  Senators'  suites,  I  am  writ- 
ing to  urge  you  to  decide  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible whether  you  want  to  move  when  your 
name  is  reached.  It  is  Imperative  that  your 
decision  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  you  receive  such  notice. 
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I  have  Instructed  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
m'ltee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to  con- 
tact the  senior  Senator  immediately  and 
commence  now  the  process  of  working  down 
the  roster. 

In  the  event  you  do  not  notify  the  Com- 
mittee within  twenty-four  hours  after  you 
receive  notice  of  suites  available,  it  will  be 
fts.sumed  that  you  do  not  desire  to  make  a 
change  and  the  staff  will  then  proceed  to 
contact  the  next  Senator  on  the  roster. 

I  hope  that  most  Senators  will  make  their 
decisions  In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  because 
if  each  one  used  the  full  twenty-four  hours 
It  could  take  up  to  three  months  to  complete 
the  process,  which  would  work  an  unneces- 
sary hardship  on  the  most  junior  Senators. 

Please  help  us  get  the  job  done  with  dis- 
patch so  that  the  new  Senators,  as  well  as 
others  choosing  to  move,  can  be  settled  into 
their  permanent  quarters  early  In  the  new 
year. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  brought  up  some  time  ago  by 
our  Republican  conference,  and  we  at 
that  time  took  the  same  position,  that  we 
would  favor  an  early  rean-angement  of 
all  available  suites. 

We  will,  of  course,  cooperate.  At  a 
luncheon  of  the  policy  conimittee  tomor- 
row, I  will  call  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Senators  and  urge  them  not 
to  delay.  In  the  past,  a  delay  of  perhaps 
two  or  three  Senators  has  been  respon- 
sible for  as  much  as  a  month  or  a  6-week 
delay.  This  is  not  fair  to  other  Senators. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the 
kind  of  housekeeping  job  we  should  get 
at  promptly.  If  we  cannot  keep  our  own 
house,  we  cannot  ask  people  to  assume 
that  we  know  our  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  agree  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  think  it  is  outrageous 
the  way  some  Senators  hold  back  on 
making  a  decision.  I  call  to  their  atten- 
tion that  in  this  body  of  peers,  the  young- 
est Senator  in  seniority  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  oldest  Senator  in  seniority, 
and  I  hope  they  will  keep  that  fact  in 
mind  at  all  times.  Seniority  is  of  limited 
consequence  when  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 


GOV.  TOM  JUDGE:   "MR. 
AGRICULTURE" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Richard  E.  Han- 
sen, Jr.,  of  Joplin,  Mont.,  in  connection 
with  a  recent  interview  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Montana,  Tom  Judge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gov.  Tom  Judge:   "Mr.  Agriculture" 
(By  Dick  Hansen,  Jr.) 

JoPLiN.  WIU  there  be  a  new  'Western  Farm 
Bloc'  in  Congress?  What  lies  ahead  for  West- 
ern agriculture  In  general,  and  Montana  agri- 
culture In  particular?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  I  asked  Montana  Governor  Tom 


Judge  In  the  following  Interview.  More  and 
more  Governor  Judge  Is  earning  the  title; 
"Mr.  Agrlcultiure",  not  only  In  Montana,  but 
throughout  many  of  the  western  states.  His 
heavy  emphasis  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment— not  only  In  his  home  state,  but  cov- 
ering the  entire  western  area;  his  concern  for 
proper  use  o.'  our  food  resources  and  potential 
for  greater  utilization  of  those  resources,  all 
have  contributed  to  making  him  a  leading 
figure  In  Montana  and  Western  agriculture. 
Last  year  he  played  the  major  role  In  ar- 
ranging the  first  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Agriculture — held  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  is  now  working  on  plans  for  the 
second  WesUr.  Governors'  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  to  be  held  in  Billings,  Mont, 
next  April. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  key  figure  in  the  Feder- 
ation of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  a  leading 
exponent  on  potential  for  Montana  and  other 
western  states  regarding  International  Trade 
0-5n3rtunltles.  and  many  other  roles  In  the 
forefront  of  agriculture: 

Q.  There  has  long  been— seemingly— a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  elected  officials  In 
farm  States  to  admit  their  States  i.re  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  agriculture — per- 
haps a  carry-over  from  the  old  "rube"  days. 
You  are  the  first  in  memory  who.  all  through 
your  political  career,  and  particularly  as 
governor,  not  only  do  not  apologize,  but  take 
obvious  pride  in  Montana  being  an  agricul- 
tural State.  Would  you  comment  on  this? 

A  Well,  first  of  all,  I  appreciate  what  I 
consider  a  compliment.  If  this  is  true,  that 
I  am  the  first  Governor  who  does  not  apolo- 
gize for  supporting  agriculture.  I  am  very 
proud  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  about  the  future  of  Montana.  I 
am  very  optimistic  because  I  see  an  ex- 
citing future  ahead  for  agriculture  In  Mon- 
tana and  in  the  western  states. 

I  think  that  these  opportunities  lie  beyond 
o^T  own  boundaries  as  a  state  and  as  a  na- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  coming 
ve^rs  the  western  states  could  becDme  the 
iareadbHSket  of  the  world,  supplying  badly 
needed  food  commodities  not  only  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  also  the  people 

abroad. 

Agriculture  Is  our  number  one  industry 
m  Montana,  and  cash  receipts  last  year  were 
over  a  billion  dollars.  The  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  us  m  state  government  Is  rather 
apparent.  We  enjoy  a  very  nice  general  fund 
surplus  in  the  state  government,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  been  experiencing  record  in- 
flation m  government.  In  addition,  we  have 
provided  malor  tax  relief  for  the  first  time. 
Seventy  million  In  tax  relief,  the  lowest 
statewide  property  taxes  in  25  years.  Sixteen 
million  dollar  reduction.  In  just  one  year 
alone.  In  property  taxes  statewide. 

Increased  expenditures  for  education  at  all 
levels — fully  funded  school  foundation  pro- 
gram. Increased  for  universities  and  vo-tech 
schools,  public  employees,  improvements  In 
our  state  Institutions  and  a  number  of  other 
programs  have  been  passed  prlniarlly  because 
o'  the  Income  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  had  In  Montana  In  the  past  year.  I 
think  there  are  other  things  too.  Executive 
reorganization  has  certainly  helped  and  bet- 
ter management  of  state  government  has 
contributed  to  this.  There  Is  no  question  that 
we  are  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  in  Montana 
because  of  the  position  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  threats  to  agriculture  in 
the  near  future? 

A.  Some  definite  threats  face  agriculture. 
We  have  taken  some  rather  strong  positions, 
I  believe,  with  respect  to  pointing  out  the 
problems  relating  to  development — outside 
development  coming  In  and  taking  agricul- 
tural land  out  of  production — for  Instance — 
the  coal  development.  This  Is  not  just  from 
land  use,  but  also  from  committing  tremen- 


dous quantities  of  water.  We  have  passed 
some  rather  strong  legislation  In  the  last  two 
years  to  try  to  protect  Montana  and  our 
economy. 

The  Strip  Mine  Reclamation  Act  Is  the 
strongest  in  the  United  States;  Utility  Siting 
Act,  is  state  government's  control  over  power 
generation  facilities:  Subdivision  Regulation 
Act;  Natural  Areas  Act;  Moratorium  on  the 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Yellowstone, 
which  was  to  give  us  time  to  plan  Intel- 
ligently for  the  wise  use  of  that  river  for 
Irrigation  and  for  multiple  use  and  for  In- 
dustry. We  don't  think  that  one  segment  of 
the  economy  should  profit  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Once  water  is  committed  to  Industry, 
It  Is  committed  forever.  So  we  want  to  make 
sure  when  we  make  these  very  important  de- 
cisions that  we  are  basing  them  on  the  over- 
all economy  and  wnafs  in  the  interest  of  all 
Montanans,  and  not  Just  one  particular  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

We  have  obtained  $550,000  from  the  Old 
West  Regional  Commission  to  do  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
so  that  we  know  where  we  are  going  in  the 
future.  The  Water  Use  Act  will  be  extremely 
important  legislation  in  future  years  to 
Identify  Montana's  water  and  put  It  to  a 
beneficial  use. 

On  another  threat,  we  are  proposing  In  the 
next  session,  funds  for  feasibility  projects 
at  the  local  level  for  water  development 
of  water  projects  that  will  mean  a  lot  to 
agriculture.  Saline  Seep  is  taking  some- 
where between  300,000  and  500,000  acres  out 
of  production.  Subdivisions  have  Increased 
alarmingly  since  1970.  In  October  we  held 
nine  land-use  conferences  and  a  statewide 
conference  In  Great  Falls  last  November 
21-22.  We  have  a  number  of  organizations 
Including  all  of  the  farm  organizations  in 
the  state  supporting  this. 

We  are  going  out  and  asking  Montanans 
what  kind  of  a  state  they  would  like  to  see 
in  10  or  15  years  and  what  their  Ideas  are 
on  land  use.  Agriculture  needs  to  be 
greatly  Involved  In  these  questions.  We  are 
faced  with  all  kinds  of  decisions  In  Montana, 
that  could  definitely  affect  the  kind  of  state 
that  we  are  going  to  be  living  in  20  to  60 
years  from  now. 

Primarily  we  have  enjoyed  an  agricultural 
state,  the  basis  of  our  economy  since  we 
became  a  state.  This  not  only  provides 
Montana  with  Its  number  one  industry,  but 
also  provides  the  quality  of  life  that  Mon- 
tanans enjoy,  the  open  spaces,  the  beauty 
of  our  state,  which  contributes  to  recrea- 
tional attractions  and  advantages,  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  the  basic  life  style  that  we 
have  as  a  state. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Montana  should  remain 
agricultural,  or  reach  for  more  industrializa- 
tion? 

A.  I  think  that  people  in  Montana  are 
going  to  have  to  start  thinking  hard  about 
how  they  want  to  see  Montana  develop.  Do 
they  want  to  see  Montana  Industrialized, 
seml-lndustrlallzed,  or  do  they  want  to 
preserve  Montana  as  a  basically  agricul- 
tural/recreational state? 

These  choices,  I  think,  should  be  made  by 
the  people  of  Montana,  not  the  federal 
government,  or  the  energy  companies.  We  m 
state  government  are  trying  to  respond  to 
what  the  people  of  Montana  would  like  to 
see.  I  think  the  important  thing  Is  that 
we  need  to  look  In  terms  of  how  we  want 
Montana  to  develop  In  the  future  years.  De- 
cisions on  water,  land,  developments,  sub- 
divisions— all  of  these  things  have  a  bearing 
on  what  kind  of  state  we  as  Montanans 
would  like  to  see  In  future  years. 

Q.  You  have  Indicated  that  the  main 
thrust  of  your  efforts  toward  business  and 
Industrial  development  here  In  Montana 
seems  to  be  that  it  makes  sense  in  an  agrt- 
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cultural  state,  they  be  either  agricultural- 
based  or  agriculturally-oriented.  Would  you 
discuss  your  Ideas  along  these  lines? 

We  need  to  diversify  our  economy  and  not 
have  all  our  eggs  In  Just  one  basket.  We  need 
to  convert  our  agricultural  commodities  Into 
more  of  finished  products  with  packing 
plants,  feed  lots,  processing  facilities,  Instead 
of  Just  shipping  out  the  raw  products. 

We  need  to  vertically  Integrate  the  live- 
stock and  grain  industry.  There  are  a  number 
of  opportunities  here.  In  1961  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  funds  at  Montana 
State  University  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  commercial  applications  of  barley  and 
wheat  In  terms  of  industrial  products  that 
could  be  manufactured  from  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. Dr.  Ken  Goerlng  conducted  a  lot  of  re- 
search along  those  lines  and  there  are  some 
great  opportunities  in  future  years  in  mak- 
ing other  products  from  barley  and  wheat. 
It's  Important  that  we  process  our  t>eef, 
lamb  and  pork  into  finished  products. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  real  key  to  the 
future  of  U.S.  agricultural  economy  lies  in 
greatly  Increased  efforts  towards  intensifica- 
tion and  unification  of  western  agriculture? 

A.  I  think  that  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
today  are,  unlike  a  few  years  ago,  really  in- 
ternational businessmen.  The  world  situa- 
tion has  a  great  bearing  on  the  price  that 
the  farmer  is  going  to  receive  for  his  prod- 
uct. Anything  that  is  happening  in  this 
country — certainly  tiie  policies  of  this  coun- 
try— are  definitely  going  to  affect  agricul- 
ture for  the  better  or  worse. 

Bight  now.  I  think  when  they  put  the 
freeze  on  beef,  and  took  It  off  everything  else, 
that  resulted  In  a  surplus  of  cattle  which 
resulted  in  the  low  prices  of  today.  The  beef 
imports  into  this  country  have  certainly 
contributed  to  the  surplus  and  the  low 
prices.  If  the  federal  government  were  to  con- 
trol exports  overseas  of  our  grain,  this  will 
in  my  opinion,  control  the  price.  At  one  time 
the  taxpayers  paid  to  store  the  surplus  and 
then  the  goveriunent  would  dump  them  on 
the  market  about  the  time  the  price  started 
coming  up  and  deflate  the  price. 

That  policy  changed  to  one  where  the  gov- 
ernment said  grow  all  you  can  and  export  it. 
This  year  was  the  second  largest  harvest  In 
history,  1,700,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
then  the  President  Imposed  the  embargo.  If 
that  happens  in  the  future,  I  think  that 
will  definitely  control  the  price.  I  think  the 
world  market  Is  extremely  important.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  our  wheat  is  being  ex- 
ported to  Japan  and  Taiwan.  I  think  there  Is 
great  opportunity  over  there  for  beef,  lamb 
and  pork  from  Montana  and  the  west. 

The  Japanese  standard  of  living  Is  going 
up  rapidly,  and  therefore,  the  consimiptlon 
of  meat  products,  yet  their  domestic  produc- 
tion Is  down.  The  high  cost  of  land  is  forc- 
ing the  farmers  out  of  agriculture.  The  Jap- 
anese government  Is  protective  of  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  however,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  Import  restrictions  will 
be  lifted  In  the  future  because  they  simply 
can't  produce  enough  domestically  to  supply 
their  demand.  Their  markets  are  competitive 
and  we  are  working  bard  to  develop  overseas 
markets  for  our  agricultural  conimodlties. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  unification  of  agri- 
culture, do  you  mean  here  at  home,  or 
throujThout  the  Western  States? 

A.  There  Is  a  great  need  today  for  greater 
cooperation  among  agricultural  organiza- 
tions and  States.  We  dont  ha^e  the  numbers 
In  Congress,  to  influence  policy  or  to  press 
programs  that  will  be  of  a<!slstance  to  rural, 
Bpar«!ely  populated  states.  That's  why  I  think 
it  Is  extremely  Important  for  agricultural 
organizations  and  states,  to  get  together  and 
come  up  with  a  position  that  is  a  western 
states  position  on  agriculture. 


For  the  first  time  in  Montana  all  of  our 
commodity  groups  and  agricultural  orga- 
nizations are  seated  at  one  table  every 
month.  This  has  been  since  Dougl  Smith  put 
together  the  ad-hoc  committee,  and  we  have 
told  them  that  we  must  look  for  areas  that 
we  agree  on,  that  are  important  to  all  of 
agriculture.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
areas  they  have  agreed  upon  and  worked  pro- 
ductively on,  that  has  meant  much  to  agri- 
culture In  Montana.  I  think  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  agricultural  orga- 
nizations and  our  office  has  been  excellent 
as  we  meet  every  month. 

The  Importance  of  getting  together,  for 
states  to  get  together,  I  think  the  motivat- 
ing factor  that  we  had  when  we  called  the 
first  Western  Governors'  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture, never  before  have  the  states  got  to- 
gether on  any  type  of  organization  like  this. 
In  fact,  the  Western  Governors'  Conference 
Approved  a  resolution  I  Introduced  to  have 
the  second  Western  Governors'  Conference 
on  Agriculture  in  Billings,  Montana  on  April 
1,  2,  and  3,  1975. 

In  April  1974,  we  had  a  meeting  in  Salt 
Lake  where  we  talked  about  the  intensifica- 
tion of  agricultural  production,  foreign 
trade,  and  agrlcultursil  land  use  and  came 
out  with  some  vrey  good  resolutions. 

Q.  Does  your  heavy  empheisls  on  intensi- 
fication and  unification  of  we.stern  agricul- 
ture mean  that  you  feel  the  balance  of  agri- 
cultural power  in  Congress  is  shifting — or 
could  be  shifted — and  that  these  western 
states  can  or  will  have  more  to  say  with  re- 
gards to  future  farm  policy  on  the  national 
level? 

A.  "We  had  congressional  hearings  at  the 
Salt  Lake  meeting  where  we  had  three  or 
four  U.S.  Senators  who  were  In  attendance — 
Senator  McGovem,  Senator  Hansen,  Senator 
Moss — five  or  six  Governors  were  there  and 
we  came  out  with  some  policy  statements 
supported  by  16  western  States.  Naturally, 
there  are  some  states  that  don't  have  very 
much  in  common.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
lot  in  common  with  the  wheat  growing  and 
cattle-producing  states,  we  don't  have  much 
in  common  with  the  fruit  industry  in  south- 
ern California. 

This  year's  Conference  In  Billings,  will 
have  congressional  hearings,  where  we  can 
have  a  western  point  of  view  in  terms  of 
agriculture.  This  year  we  are  going  to  get 
into  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  energy  pro- 
duction on  agriculture  in  terms  of  water, 
land — all  of  these  questions.  For  instance, 
at  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  this 
summer,  Mr.  Sawhlll,  the  Federal  Energy 
Advisor,  told  us  about  how  western  coal  is 
the  only  answer  to  the  national  energy  crisis 
and  how  we  had  to  develop  these  tremendous 
coal  reserves  in  the  states. 

"I  asked  him  what  consideration  they  had 
given  to  the  effect  on  water  and/or  agri- 
culture. His  answer  was:  well  there  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  some  tradeoffs.  What  are  those 
tradeoffs?  This  is  going  to  lead  to  some  ques- 
tions that  we  had  better  be  sure  of.  At  the 
present  time  the  coal  development  is  rather 
small  in  terms  of  overall  Impact  on  Mon- 
tana. Five  hundred  acres  Is  all. 

However,  If  the  federal  government  were 
to  decide  to  strip  mine  its  federal  coal  re- 
serves and  build  IS  gasification  plants  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  suggests  this, 
this  could  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  our 
land,  water  and  the  basic  life  style  of  the 
p)€ople.  Our  policies  in  state  government  have 
been  for  proper  controlled  development  of 
our  energy  resources. 

We  must  have  all  the  Information  before 
we  c(Hnmit  oTir  state  to  an  initial  course  of 
action.  I  see  some  great  opportunities  for 
agriculture  in  the  coming  years.  Opportunl- 
ttea  to  feed  the  world,  which  will  lead  to 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments.  Stability  of 


the  dollar  In  International  monetary  circles. 
This,  I  think,  will  lead  to  world  peace. 

Nothing  could  lead  to  peace  among  na- 
tions better  than  trade.  When  food  and  prod- 
ucts stop  crossing  boundaries,  army's  start. 

Q.  You  have  worked  hard  pushing  foreign 
trade  potential,  and  especially  with  Japan. 
Would  you  comment  on  this? 

A.  "The  U.S.  had  a  trad©  deficit  of  $4  bil- 
lion with  Japan  several  years  ago.  That  has 
been  equalized  entirely  by  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  Japanese  are  quite  concerned 
about  the  future  reliability  of  American  ex- 
ports. They  questioned  us  continually  on  the 
soybean  embargo — which  didn't  go  over  very 
well  in  Japan.  I  don't  think  many  people 
iu  this  country  paid  much  attention  to  It. 
They've  asked  if  they  can  depend  on  this 
couiitry  for  a  reliable  supply  of  agricultural 
exports  in  the  future.  Tliere  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  we  had  foreign  demand  for 
beef  cattle  the  prices  would  Improve. 

"I  talk  continuously  with  people  In  cities 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce  about  the  Im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  urban  person 
In  the  state.  They  have  got  to  understand 
that  those  cash  registers  on  Main  Street  are 
ringing  when  we  have  a  good  agricultural 
year.  If  the  price  of  wheat  goes  down  only 
cne  cent,  it  means  over  a  million  dollar  drop 
to  Montana's  economy.  So  we  are  working  on 
several  projects  to  create  a  demand  In  this 
country  and  abroad  for  our  agricultural 
commodities. 

Q.  What  are  these  projects,  and  what  has 
already  been  done? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  requested  funds  from  tue 
Montana  Legislature  In  1974  for  8127,500 
for  a  research  project  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity to  do  comprehensive  study  of  Mon- 
tana's agricultural  conunodlties  in  terms  of 
what  and  where  the  opportunities  are  for 
overseas  trade.  What  can  we  produce  in  sxir- 
plus  that  can  be  exported? 

Dr.  Roland  Renne  has  already  come  up 
with  some  very  exciting  findings  with  respect 
to  high  q^iality  beef  in  Montana  that  could 
be  exported.  This  means  a  lot  to  us  In  Hel- 
ena, because  we  just  broke  ground  recently 
for  an  International  "cow  port",  the 
Montana  Livestock  Export  Center.  We  have 
already  sent  7  plane-loads  of  cattle  on  the 
hoof  overseas.  There  are  great  possibilities 
for  selling  packaged  beef  to  the  Japanese, 
Colorado  is  ali-eady  doing  this. 

They  have  an  agreement  with  the  Mara- 
vany  Trading  Company.  So,  the  possibilities 
of  exporting  livestock  are  very  exciting.  The 
Pheep  and  pork  Industries  are  also  very  In- 
terested In  exports.  I  told  the  legislature  I 
would  match  whatever  the  legislature  raised 
from  either  private  or  federal  funds.  So  we 
were  instrumental  in  forming  the  Montana 
International  Trade  Conunisslon,  which  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization.  It  is  funded 
at  about  $145,000  a  year  for  two  years  by 
Montana's  agricultural  commodity  groups 
and  industries. 

Jim  Hodge,  who  was  formerly  the  Director 
of  the  Port  of  Butte,  is  heading  this  up,  along 
with  an  excellent  Board  of  Directors.  Tou 
have  an  unusual  situation  there,  because  you 
have  industrial  leaders  and  agricultural  lead- 
ers sitting  down  and  working  on  programs 
that  are  in  the  interest  of  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  state.  They  are  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  Board  of  Dlrectca-s  will  be  involved  in 
marketing  and  promotion  and  looking  at  all 
of  the  opportunities  for  Montana,  both  in 
industry  and  agriculture  cr.-erseas  and  in 
this  country  as  well. 

Tlien  I  went  to  the  Old  West  Regional 
Commission,  which  is  a  flve-state  commission 
of  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Wyo- 
ming and  Nebraska,  made  up  of  the  Gover- 
nors and  the  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  requested  $426,000  for  a  re- 
gional foreign  trade  study.  This  will  be  in 
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three  parts.  First,  we  will  analyze  what  we 
have  available  in  the  region  that  could  be 
sold  overseas.  Second,  we  will  do  a  country- 
by-country,  commodlty-by-commodlty  in- 
ventory to  find  out  where  the  problems  are, 
where  the  opportunities  are.  Thirdly,  we 
will  have  an  action  program  that  will  be 
designed  to  get  business.  That  may  mean 
opening  an  office  In  Japan,  it  might  mean 
trade  missions,  It  might  mean  anything,  de- 
pendhig  on  where  we  can  find  the  opportu- 
nities and  the  problems. 

We  also  have  a  $200,000  EDA  grant  to  find 
nn  Industrial  utilization  for  Gla.sgow  Air 
Force  Base,  and  this  could  very  well  fit  into 
some  type  of  agricultural  opportunities, 
shipments  of  beef  overseas  from  packing 
p'ants  or  whatever.  So  I  see  great  opportu- 
nity in  the  future  for  agrlcultiu-e.  It  is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  cooperation,  it  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  promotion. 

Also,  I  think  agrictilture  is  going  to  have 
to  do  a  better  Job  in  terms  of  convincing  the 
consumer  that  good  prices  for  the  farmer  and 
rancher  can  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
the  state.  That  everybody  is  goUig  to  be  bet- 
ter off  in  Montana — every  m.in,  woman,  and 
child  Is  going  to  be  better  off  if  agriculture 
has  a  good  base,  because  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  government,  we  can  reduce 
their  ta.\es  and  we  cpn  increase  the  funds  for 
et^ucation,  etc. 

I  think  that  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  co- 
operation between  Governors  of  agricultural 
states  to  get  together  and  work  on  programs 
that  we  can  agree  on.  We  need  greater  input 
in  decisions  made  by  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. A  lot  or  decisions  are  being 
made  by  people  who  don't  understand  agri- 
culture, the  problems  of  a  rural,  sparsely 
populated  state.  The  problems  of  health  care, 
the  problems  of  space  p.iid  planning  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

For  Instance,  HEW  has  nursing  home  regu- 
lations that  could  close  down  nursing  homes 
in  Montana.  All  that  is  going  to  do  is  force 
people  to  stay  in  state  institutions,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  them  out  of  institutions 
and  get  them  beck  Into  communities.  I  think 
that  the  decisions  that  are  going  to  be  made 
In  the  fvjture  better  take  a  very  close  lot*  at 
the  effect  on  agriculture — of  subdivisions, 
coal  development  and  water  diversion. 

We  need  funds  and  money  to  combat  prob- 
lems like  saline  seep,  which  has  taken  80 
thousand  acres  out  of  production  in  Mon- 
tana. We  have  provided  funds  at  the  state 
level,  and  we  are  also  asking  for  funds  at 
the  regional  level.  We  have  developed  a 
Transportation  Coordinator's  oiace  In  state 
government  that  is  literally  saving  the 
farmer  and  rancher  mlUionj  of  dollars  freight 
rate  Increases. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  agricultural  back- 
ground or  experience? 

A.  Unfortunately,  no.  But  we  have  some 
good  pe<^le  in  state  government,  and  I  have 
a  very  close  relationship  with  people  In  the 
agricultural  (wganlzations  in  the  state.  We 
don't  hold  ourselves  out  as  experts,  we  try  to 
communicate  very  closely,  so  that  we  can  be 
responsive  to  their  problems. 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  four-hour 
meeting  with  retailers,  bankers,  feeders  and 
biockgrowers,  to  provide  what  assistance  we 
can  to  the  problems  of  tlie  cattle  Industrj'. 
We  came  out  with  au  eight-point  program 
that  is;  encouraging  more  promotion  of  beef 
with  a  25  cents  check-off;  foreign  trade  pro- 
motion; urging  state  Institutions  and  school 
lunch  programs  to  Increase  their  constiinp- 
tion  of  beef  and  beef  products;  trying  to 
make  fvinds  available  so  loans  can  be  avail- 
able lor  agriculture;  reducing  the  choice 
grade  into  the  top  third  of  good;  encouraging 
retailers  to  advertise  beef;  oppoising  beef  im- 
ports; and  work  for  establishment  of  a  meat 
packing  plant  In  Montana  to  keep  the  ones 
we  have. 


I  think  the  policy  of  putting  land  into 
production  is  good  for  U.S.  agriculture.  I 
think  the  potential  for  increased  production 
is  fantastic,  If  we  have  good  management  of 
our  land  and  putting  land  under  irrigation 
with  sprinkler  systems.  I  think  we  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  lot  more  than  we  are 
through  good  management  and  good  farming 
practices  are  important  as  well. 

Then,  with  Ipcreased  prodtictlon.  exports 
become  even  more  Important? 

Definitely.  I  have  already  said  our  exports 
of  commodities  are  certainly  responsible  for 
keeping  our  balance  of  payments  equalized. 
No  question  about  that.  Agriculture  exports 
have  been  the  key  factor  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  are  buying  more  non-agricultural 
things  from  foreign  countries  than  they  are 
buying  from  us.  Intensification  In  agricul- 
ture, good  management  of  land  and  provid- 
ing sufficient  quantities  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. I  think  that  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
agricultural  prices  haven't  kept  up  with  the 
things  they  are  purchasing,  such  as  the  fuel, 
fertilizer,  and  things  like  that.  That's  why 
they  are  in  a  real  tough  squeeze  right  now. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  fertilizer  or  more  effort  to- 
ward fertilizing  plays  a  major  role  towards 
intensification  of  some  crops — provided  you 
could  get  this  fertilizer? 

A.  We  have  been  very  active  In  trying  to 
encourage  a  fertilizer  plant  In  Montana. 

Q.  Is  this  the  one  over  at  Circle,  Montana? 

A.  Well,  we  are  working  with  the  BurUng- 
ton  Northern  Railroad  on  the  ammonia  fer- 
tilizer plant  at  Circle,  but  we  have  also  en- 
couraged the  Anaconda  Company  to  get  back 
into  the  fertilizer  business.  Years  ago  they 
leased  their  phosphate  operation  to  Slmplot. 
But  they  will  have  sulfuric  acid  as  a  result 
of  their  air  pollution  control,  sulfuric  acid 
and  phosphate  make  fertilizer.  So  v.e  are  try- 
ing to  encoitrage  the  location  of  a  fertilizer 
plant  In  Montana.  We  talked  to  a  number  of 
chemical  companies  about  this  so  we  can 
meet  our  oxn  needs  for  fertilizer  in  the  fea- 
ture. 

Q.  'WTiere  and  how,  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint,  does  the  Federation  or  Rocky 
Mountains  States  fit  Into  this  total  thtme 
of  increased  emphasis  on  western  agricul- 
ture? 

A.  We  are  eucouraging  the  Federation  of 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  which  is  a  govern- 
ment and  private  organization  made  up  of 
private  business  groups,  private  business 
and  state  governments  iu  six  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states,  to  elevate  agilcultuie  to  a  full 
council.  We  want  agriculture  to  have  a  major 
council  on  the  Federation,  which  would 
definitely  provide  for  an  Increase  in  emphasis 
by  the  Federation  of  Rocky  Moiuitain  States. 
This  gets  back  to  the  need  for  cooperation, 
whether  It  be  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference or  Agriculture,  or  whether  it  be  the 
Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  or  the 
Old  West  Regional  Coiiunissiou.  All  of  these 
organizations  are  very  valuable  toward  briug- 
Uig  together  common  policy  for  agiiculture 
and  standing  together. 

Obviously  then,  ten  State  Governor.-}  have 
a  lot  more  clout  with  the  Congress  than  with 
just  one  state,  and  that  Is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  Important  in  the  fxtture  yeaj-s.  The 
Federation  contributed  to  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conlei-ence  on  Agriculture  as  did  the 
Old  West  Coiiunibsion.  But  I  tlihik  that  each 
of  tliese  can  play  a  very  importaiu  role.  They 
are  very  difl'erenl. 

One  is  au  organization  of  the  Gcernors 
of  the  Western  .«!tates,  another  is  a  Title  5 
Regional  Commission  that  Is  set  \\p  for  eco- 
nomic development.  In  fnct,  I  made  a  speech 
at  the  last  Old  West  meeting,  spying  we 
have  spent  all  this  money  on  ccml  studies  and 
we  haven't  yet  spent  one  cent  In  agricnl- 
ttire — and  vet  that  is  the  basis  of  the  econ- 


omy of  all  our  states.  So  we,  vdth  very  little 
discussion,  got  $425,000  for  the  foreign  trade 
program. 

I  am  convinced  we  will  get  funds  for  saline 
seep,  also  funds  to  eliminate  what  Bob  Bras- 
trup  calls  smut.  Also,  we  are  doing  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  regional  veterinary 
medical  school.  That's  an  organization  made 
up  of  five  Governors  and  strictly  all  federally 
funded.  The  Federation  is  a  private  govern- 
ment organization,  to  which  state  govern- 
ment pays  diies  but  It  is  sxipported  equally 
by  private  industry.  This  brings  the  private 
sector  definitely  into  the  picture. 

Q.  What  Is  yoiu-  a-ssessment  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  solidly  unified  western  agricul- 
ture, and  what  will  this  mean  to  Montana? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  cooperative 
effort  of  agriculture  in  western  states  Is 
going  to  lead  to  future  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  agriculture,  not  only  here  in  Montana, 
but  in  the  other  states  as  well.  I  definitely 
think  that  the  western  states  can  and  shovild 
ha\e  much  more  to  say  about  farm  policy  on 
the  national  level,  but  unless  they  get  to- 
gether they're  not  going  to  be  as  effective 
as  they  v\-lll  if  there  are  16  states  in  the  West, 
or  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  or 
the  FRMS,  becau.se  we  can  bring  together 
10  United  States  Senators  In  the  Old  West 
CommlSElon  states  that  are  of  tremendous 
seniority  and  impact  with  the  Congress.  1'here 
Is  no  question  that  is  Important  if  we  are 
going  to  have  policies  set  at  the  federal  level 
that  are  going  to  be  in  our  interest.s  and  re- 
flect the  wishes  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  this  area. 

Q.  Would  you  say  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
a  western  farm  bloc  in  Congress  as  a  result 
of  a  solidly  united  western  agriculture? 

A.  I  would  say  that  the  Western  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
creased emphasis  on  agricviltvire  at  the  re- 
gional level  points  to  a  definite  trend  in  that 
direction.  I  go  back  to  almost  what  I  said 
about  the  farm  organizations.  Now  they  may 
have  a  different  point  of  view  on  some  issues, 
but  on  a  lot  of  issues  they  are  united  and 
they  are  together  on  them.  I  think  that  is 
vrhat  is  important  to  us  in  the  western 
states.  We  have  got  to  get  together  and 
detemiuie  what  things  we  do  have  In  com- 
mon and  what  areas  are  gohig  to  benefit  our 
states,  and  vork  together  on  that. 

We  have  legislation  prepared,  for  instance, 
that  would  be  very  definite  help  In  freight 
rates  that  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  here,  and  is  currently  being 
circulated  to  the  other  Governors  for  their 
comment.  If  they  feel  that  this  is  In  their 
interest,  then  we  all  get  together  and  work 
for  that  legislation. 

With  the  Majority  Leader  In  the  U  3.  Sen- 
ate, we  ha\e  a  lot  of  influence  on  national 
affairs.  When  Mike  Mansfield  speaks  out  like 
he  has  recently  on  beef  Imports,  It  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  have  an  effect  on  Congress. 

At  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  we  passed — unanimously — a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  federal  government  to 
find  the  acceptable  method  of  controlling 
predators.  To  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
federal  government  the  serious  problem  faced 
by  the  shepp  Industry.  When  16  states  get 
together  on  a  resolution  like  that,  there  is 
obviously  more  Impact  than  when  each  Gov- 
ernor writes  his  Congressional  delegation. 
Y'es,  I  think  the  trend  is  certainly  in  that 
direction.  Whether  we  will  get  to  that  stage 
of  a  farm  bloc,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  As  you  know,  f.gricultural  pr.Tductlcn 
costs  have  more  than  doubled  in  Just  this 
pa-it  year  alone.  Tills  means  that  the  wheat 
loan  rates  and  floor  prices  «Titten  into  the 
last  farm  act  are  totally  imreallstlc.  The  act 
specifles  that  such  production  cost  Increases 
be  adjusted  by  an  escalator  clause,  but  this 
Will    not   be    implemented    imtll    1976   and 
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1977.  In  view  of  the  continuing  upward  costs 
of  production  on  top  of  what  has  already 
happened,  do  you  feel  any  necessity  of  asking 
for  emergency  congressional  action  now  to 
raise  (arm  loan  rates  and  support  prices  to 
more  realistically  reflect  today's  situation, 
and  If  so,  what  are  your  plans  in  this  re- 
spect ■? 

A.  "I  agree  that  the  wheat  loan  rates  are 
mirealistlc  in  view  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion costs.  And  again,  we  have  got  together 
with  our  Congressional  delegations  on  get- 
ting realistic  support  prices  and  farm  loans 
to  reflect  today's  situation. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  any  necessity  of  asking  for 
emergency  congressional  action  now  to  raise 
the  farm  loan  and  support  price  more  real- 
istically? 

A.  The  first  order  of  business  of  the  new 
Congress  must  be  to  raise  government  crop 
loan  levels  and  target  price  guarantees  plus 
setting  a  ceiling  on  the  interest  charged  by 
government  on  crop  loans. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  plans  In  this  regard? 
A.  I  supported  legislation  several  years  ago 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Melcher  to  raise 
the  levels  by  25%  and  activating  an  Insu- 
lator clause.  Price  support  bottom  of  65% 
to  75'-c  of  parity  target  prices  at  75%  to  88% 
of  parity  and  at  most,  a  6%  celling  on  USDA 
commodity  loans,  t  prefer  100%  of  parity 
price  supports — a  goal  that  Is  obviously  im- 
possible to  pass  through  an  urban  Congress. 
Q.  A  moment  ago  you  touched  on  my  ques- 
tion concerning  your  apparent  emphasis  on 
encouraging  ag-related  business  and  indus- 
try in  the  state.  Would  you  enlarge  on  this? 
A.  The  Importance  oi  Montana  as  an  agri- 
cultural state,  and  the  opportunities  for 
agri-business  related  industries  is  very  en- 
couraging in  Montana.  I  think  we  need  to 
diversify  our  economy  in  Montana  so  that  we 
are  not  so  hard  hit  by  the  national  fluctua- 
tions of  the  economy.  I  Just  finished  a  tour 
of  Montana  and  I  hardly  talked  to  anyone 
who  wasn't  complaining  about  the  very  se- 
rious situation  the  cattle  industry  is  In  in 
the  state. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state  the  de- 
pressed housing  Industry  has  caused  1,000 
men  to  lose  their  Jobs  in  the  forest  products 
industry.  So  it  would  certainly  be  to  our 
advantage  as  a  state  to  have  a  more  diversi- 
fied economy,  to  upgrade  our  raw  materials 
Into  more  of  a  finished  product  in  the  state, 
rather  than  Just  exporting  our  raw  products. 
I  think  that  there  are  opportunities  In  this 
area.  For  many  years  we  have  been  penalized 
In  Montana  because  of  freight  rates. 

We  have  been  far  from  markets  and  that 
Is  why  it  has  been  cheaper  to  ship  the  raw 
product  rather  than  the  finished  product. 
However,  I  think  this  situation  is  In  a  good 
possibility  of  changing.  We  do  have  energy 
in  Montana,  and  if  we  can  utilize  some  of 
the  energy  we  do  have.  I  think  this  is  going 
to  be  more  important  in  future  years  than 
the  cost  of  transportation.  So,  looking  down 
the  road  a  ways,  I  really  think  that  there 
are  great  opportunities  in  this  area  of  Mon- 
tana In  the  future  years. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  Montana 
Is  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital — risk  capi- 
tal— for  agriculture  and  new  business  op- 
portunities and  I  think  we  have  to  do  more 
in  the  area  of  coming  up  with  incentives  to 
make  it  profitable — more  so,  for  a  new  busi- 
ness to  locate  In  Montana  or  to  start  and 
provide  some  type  of  investment  capital  and 
to  help  the  anancing  of  new  agricultural  in- 
vestments. 

You  know,  one  kind  of  exciting  thing.  Just 
to  show  you  the  potential  for  Instance,  re- 
source development  money — the  legislature 
several  years  ago  appropriated  some  money 
and  made  It  possible  for  the  State  Land 
Board  to  enter  Into  long  term  contracts  on 
state  land   where  we  would  cooperate   with 


the  fanner  in  sprinkler  systems  for  Instance, 
or  programs  to  upgrade  the  resource.  We 
have  state  land  that  was  leasing  for  40^  an 
AUM  that  one  we  have  a  sprinkler  system 
with  water  on  it,  It  goes  up  to  $13  an  AUM. 
The  state  gets  its  money  back,  the  farmer 
is  making  money,  everybody  profits  and 
benefits  from  It.  "The  school  trust  fund  goes 
up.  Just  to  show  you  the  potential  by  utiliz- 
ing water  for  sprinkler  systems  In  that  one 
particular  Instance.  To  Incfease  Income  for 
state  government  and  increase  Income  for 
tiie  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Q.  Would  you  sum  up  your  feelings  on  the 
future  of  Montana  agriculture  as  an  eco- 
nomic force  in  the  State,  and  your  overall 
outlook,  as  far  as  State  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers are  concerned,  on  what  the  future  would 
seem  to  offer  tOA-ard  achieving  returns  from 
their  profession  comparable  with  that  of 
non-farm  businesses  and  Industries? 

A.  I  think  all  of  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties certainly  have  a  greater  potential  in 
the  future  than  we  realize  today.  Beef  cat- 
tle, pork,  sheep,  wheat,  barley,  and  sugar 
beets — all  of  this  have  a  good  potential  In 
the  future  as  demand  Increases.  Montana  Is 
going  to  be  in  a  much  more  favorable  posi- 
tion to  provide  food  products  for  not  only 
this  country,  but  other  countries  overseas. 
I  think  I  have  pretty  much  said  the  over- 
all outlook  Is  very  good,  even  though  we 
are  In  a  temporary  position  right  now  where 
the  cattle  Industry  is  grim.  In  the  future 
we  are  eventualy  going  to  come  out  of  it, 
and  I  tiiink  a  lot  faster  with  some  help  on 
the  federal  level. 

On  the  part  of  the  question  in  terms  of 
whether  the  returns  of  the  farms  is  going 
to  be  comparable  with  non-farm  business 
and  Industry,  I  think  it  Is  really  going  to 
come  down  to  what  the  price  Is  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  commodity.  If  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  production  costs 
and  make  a  profit,  then  you  are  going  to  see 
people  going  out  of  agriculture  in  Montana 
and    sell    their    land    to   the    developers. 

If  the  prices  are  good  then  you  are  go- 
ing to  see  e%en  younger  people  coming  into 
farming  and  ranching  in  Montana.  I  think 
price  is  just  about  everything. 

I  talked  at  a  rural  development  meeting 
recently  about  modernization  of  local  gov- 
ernment, improving  health  care  in  rural  com- 
munities, feasibility  studies  for  water  de- 
velopment projects,  recreation,  streets,  sew- 
age systems,  economic  development  propos- 
als, planning.  I  said  if  the  farmer  and  ranch- 
er does  not  receive  a  good  price  for  this 
product  you  can  talk  about  rural  develop- 
ment all  you  want  to,  but  the  future  of 
rural  Montana  is  bleak.  You  are  not  going 
to  keep  the  farmer  down  on  the  farm  If 
he  can't  make  a  living. 

If  you  can  make  a  living  off  the  farm, 
then  I  think  these  other  programs  are  aw- 
fully Important  to  provide  health  care  for 
people  in  rtiral  areas,  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  young  handicapped 
children,  institutional  community  care,  pro- 
viding help  to  local  communities  in  im- 
provement of  their  community.  I  think  the 
state  and  federal  government  can  be  a  big 
help  in  a  lot  of  these  areas,  but  the  whole 
question  of  the  future  of  rural  Montana  to 
be  the  price  that  the  cattlemen  and  the 
farmer  receive  for  their  product  and  their 
commodity. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  prices  were  low, 
the  farmer  could  hold  on  because  everything 
etse  was  low.  That  day  is  over.  If  prices  go 
down,  unless  there  are  supports,  and  every- 
thing else  is  high,  and  money  is  tight,  the 
farmer  will  go  out  of  business  and  sell 
his  land  to  a  subdivider.  I'm  not  saying  we 
are  against  development,  but  it  has  got  to 
be  properly  controlled. 
The    Gallatin    Valley,   one   of    the   richest 


dairy  valleys  In  Montana,  has  been  sub- 
divided as  one  and  two  acre  plots,  and  the 
losses  In  Income  to  the  City  of  Bozeman  is 
tremendous.  And  that  is  not  Just  a  loss  In 
ta.xes  to  the  state,  city  and  '.^unty,  that  is 
a  loss  to  every  merchant  on  Main  Street — the 
barber,  the  food  store,  the  gas  stations.  That 
is  the  kind  of  message  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  talk  to  the  people  on  Main  Street 
about. 

Their  future  is  going  to  depend  a  lot  on  the 
future  of  agriculture.  So  we  have  a  chal- 
lenge in  Montana  facing  us,  and  I  think 
that  the  decisions  that  are  made  in  the  next 
couple  of  years  are  going  to  determine  the 
future  of  this  state  for  many  years  to  come. 

And,  I  think  that  If  those  decisions  aren't 
made  in  the  long  Information,  thei.  I  really 
think  that  we  can  mortgage  our  future.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  public  has  a  great 
input  into  this  decision  and  process,  that 
we  have  maximum  citizen  involvement  and 
participation.  We  need  excellent  people  In 
state  government  and  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate that  we  do  have  some  outstanding 
people  that  provide  decision  makers  with  re- 
liable data.  So  there  is  a  real  challenge  ahead 
in  Montana,  and  I  think  that  if  we  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  that  In  a  few 
years  from  now,  Montana  is  going  to  have  a 
very  strong  agricultural  economy. 

We  can  have  diversification,  we  can  have 
Industry,  we  can  have  coal  development  and 
manufacturing,  but  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  when  we  made  decisions  that  we  are 
not  Jeopardizing  one  part  of  our  economy 
for  a  short-term  answer  for  another  area  of 
the  economy. 

I  also  do  not  believe  we  need  to  sacrifice 
our  unique  environmental  qualities  to  have 
a  sound  and  healthy  economy.  It  is  not  an 
easy  Job,  I  can  assure  you.  The  questions  are 
extremely  complex  but  I  think  the  great 
thing  is  that  we  have  going  for  us  in  Mon- 
tana Is  the  fact  that  we  have  some  time  left, 
that  we  haven't  made  the  mistakes  that 
other  states  have  made,  that  we  have  time 
to  look  at  the  alternatives  and  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
on  the  various  alternatives  facing  the  state, 
but  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  Involved 
and  they  are  going  to  have  to  participate  be- 
cause to  do  nothing  Is  one  course  of  action 
destined  to  failure. 

Some  people  think  that  If  we  sit  placidly 
by  that  we  won't  have  to  make  these  deci- 
sions. That  is  not  so.  Montana  Is  going  to 
change.  It  is  either  going  to  change  for  the 
better  or  It  Is  going  to  change  for  the 
worse — and  the  Important,  very  challenging 
and  even  exciting  thing  Is  that  these  kinds  of 
decisions  are  going  to  be  made  In  this  dec- 
ade. So  I  think  we  have  some  good  laws  In 
Montana,  we  need  an  overall  development 
policy.  I  also  think  we  need  an  overall  growth 
policy. 

What  do  we  Montanans  want  and  how  do 
we  want  to  develop  this  state  and  what  way 
do  we  want  to  develop  It?  These  and  other 
decisions,  instead  of  being  single  decisions 
on  one  specific  area,  can  be  decisions  under 
a  framework  of  an  overall  policy  for  develop- 
ment of  the  future  of  the  state. 


DEATH  OF  GOULD  LINCOLN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  distressed  that  the  dean  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents — if  not  the  dean 
of  the  Nation's  correspondents — Mr. 
Gould  Lincoln,  has  pEissed  on  to  his  re- 
ward at  the  age  of  94. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  this 
outstanding  journalist  was  traveling  up 
and  down  the  corridors,  in  and  out  of  the 
offices  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
trying  to  get  a  story.  It  was  only  lately 
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that  he  quit  writing  his  column.  But.  as 
I  recall,  imtil  2  or  3  months  ago.  that 
column  was  being  published  In  the 
Washington  Star-News  at  least  ouce  a 
v.eek. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  reporter.  He 
had  covered  this  Nation's  Capital  since 
the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  had 
a  keen  mind  and  a  fluid  pen.  He  was 
what  I  would  consider  a  reporter's 
reporter. 

Personally,  I  am  deeply  sorry  that  he 
has  passed  away.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
extend  to  his  family  the  deepest  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  of  Mr.c.  Mans- 
field and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
obituaries,  one  from  the  Washington 
Star-News  and  one  from  the  Washington 
Po.<;t.  He  was  truly  a  remarkable  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GoiT-D  Lincoln  Is  Dead  at  94;  Dean  of 

Crrv's  PoimcAL  WRrrERS 

By  David  Braaten 

(G.  Gould  Lincoln,  the  dean  of  Washington 
political  writers  who  as  reporter  and  colum- 
nist had  covered  every  president  from  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  Gerald  R.  Ford,  died  early 
vesterday  at  the  age  of  94.  He  had  been  with 
the  Washington  Star-News  since  1909. 

(Lincoln  had  returned  to  his  liome  in  the 
Kennedy-Warren  Apaitments,  3133  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  NW,  Nov.  14.  following  three  weeks 
or  hoepltalization  at  the  Washuigton  Hospital 
Center  for  treatment  of  a  broken  hip  suf- 
fered m  a  fall.  In  recent  yeai-s,  xmtU  tlie  time 
of  his  injury,  Lincoln  had  written  a  weekly 
column  of  political  commentary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  pages,  of  the  Star- 
News. 

(la  ii  tribute  to  the  veteran  newsman,  New- 
bold  Noyes.  editor  of  the  Star-News,  said 
that  "Gould  Lincoln  was  an  inspiration  to 
at  least  three  generations  of  political  re- 
porters in  this  town.  All  Ills  life,  he  had  going 
for  him  the  rarent  gift  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  a  Journalist — the  trust  of  those  he  wrote 
about,  all  across  the  political  specUura.  He 
also  happened  to  be  a  fabulous  man." 

(Lincoln  leaves  his  daughter,  Marjorie  G. 
Lincoln,  of  the  Connecticut  Ave.  address,  and 
a  son.  Nathan  S.  Lincoln,  of  SayvUle,  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

(Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m. 
tomorrow  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Churcii  at 
Lafayette  Square.  Burial  will  be  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery.) 

G.  (for  George)  Gould  Lincoln  was  out- 
standing among  Washington  newspapermen 
not  alone  for  his  sheer,  incredible  longevity — 
though  that  would  have  been  enough — but 
for  the  stern  impartiality  with  which  he 
covered  the  fierce  parti.sansliip  of  national 
politics  for  over  six  decades. 

He  called  himself  a  reporter,  and  he  means 
it. 

He  did  not  consider  himself  a  Washington 
columnist,  political  analyst  or  confidant  of 
Presidents — though  he  was  In  fact  all  of 
these — but  simply  and  proudly,  a  reporter. 
He  saw  his  role,  whether  In  police  court  or 
the  White  House,  as  digging  for  the  facts  and 
presenting  them  without  slant  to  his  paper's 
readers.  His  lifelong  preference  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  no  secret  to  either  his 
sources  or  his  colleagues,  but  it  was  to  his 
readers,  for  he  never  let  it  color  his  reporting 
of  events  or  his  repeatedly  accurate  fore- 
casts of  election  results. 

If  he  had  a  secret  of  journalistic  sticcess,  it 
w  iis  probably  his  preference  for  personal  con- 


frontation with  a  news  source  whenever  it 
was  himianly  possible.  He  disdained  the  tele- 
phone (a  phenomenon  that  was,  after  all, 
only  four  years  his  senior)  In  favor  of  "leg- 
ging" his  stories  literally  and  talking  face  to 
face  with  politicians,  whether  Piesidents  or 
ward  heelers. 

These  encounters  Invariably  provided  Lin- 
coln with  the  expert's  candid  assessment  of 
a  situation,  rather  than  a  dubious  serving  of 
partisan  puffery.  Losers  as  well  as  winners 
would  look  Into  his  alert,  penetrating  eyes 
and  bare  their  souls. 

"He  was,'  said  an  editor  trjing  to  pinpoi!it 
the  reason  for  Lincoln's  effectiveness  In 
wringing  truth  from  politicans.  "a  gentle- 
man. He  had  this  enormous  dignity.  Lying  to 
Go\ild  would  be  like,  well,  lying  to  a  bishop," 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  Lincoln  were  pre- 
ordained to  cover  presidential  politics.  He 
was  born,  on  July  26.  1880,  a  block  from  the 
White  House,  at  1514  H  St.  NW. 

His  father.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  Lincoln,  was 
B  Union  Army  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War  and 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  President  Lin- 
coln, with  whom  he  shared  ancestral  roots  in 
Massachusetts  and  England.  Indeed.  Dr.  Lin- 
coln once  enlisted  the  President's  interven- 
tion to  get  an  elderly  patient  of  his  released 
from  the  old  Capital  Prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  after  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
son  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Dr.  Lincoln 
went  to  the  White  House  and  told  President 
Lincoln  he  would  vouch  for  the  old  gentle- 
nian.  The  result  was  a  letter  that  became  a 
treasured  family  souvenir:  "Hon.  Secret arv 
of  Interior.  Please,  please,  see  the  bearer.  Dr. 
Lincoln,  and  hear  him  In  regard  to  a  Mr. 
Che«nev    Yours  truly.  A.  Lincoln." 

Gould  Lincoln's  boyhood  playground  were 
Lafayette  Park  and  an  emoty  lot  at  H  Street 
and  Vermont  Avenue,  where  he  learned  to 
play  baseball. 

As  a  small  boy.  he  rollerskated  on  the  broad 
sidewalk  In  front  of  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  he  remembered  well  being  taken  to 
the  White  House  lawn  for  egg-rollinfr  one 
Easter  Monday  morning  during  Grover  Cleve- 
land's first  term. 

Lincoln  recalled  Cleveland's  Inaugural  pa- 
rade of  1885  with  particular  vividness  many 
years  later.  His  father  had  rented  a  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  an  old  building  on  the 
south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  15th 
Street,  where  the  marchers  turn  right  on 
their  way  to  the  White  House.  Young  Govild 
had  a  front-row  seat,  and  as  the  Virginia 
state  miUta  swung  past,  led  by  Gov.  William 
E.  Cameron,  a  crippled  Confederate  veteran, 
they  celebrated  the  Democrats'  recapttu-e  of 
the  White  House  with  "the  shrillest,  most 
blood-curdling  Rebel  yell  you  could  im- 
agine." Said  Lincoln  In  a  National  Pres,? 
Club  luncheon  talk  79  years  later:  'I  can 
hear  it  still." 

Despite  these  eaily  exposures  to  the  idea 
that  distinguished  neighbors  lived  Just 
aroxuid  the  corner,  Lincoln  did  not  aim  for  a 
White  Hotise-connected  career  right  from  ♦he 
start.  The  decision  came  about  quite  by  hap- 
penstance. 

He  had  gone  to  Sldwell  Friends  School 
(where  he  set  a  record  for  the  100-yard  dash — 
10.2  seconds — that  stood  from  1898  to  1950) 
and  then  to  Yale,  where  he  took  the  usual 
liberal  arts  courses,  kept  his  lean,  5-foot  11- 
Inch  frame  In  condition  by  rowing,  and 
graduated  In  1902. 

He  spent  the  four  montlis  after  graduation 
in  the  Canadian  North  Woods  on  a  prospect- 
ing expedition  sent  out  by  Thomas  A.  Edison 
m  hopes  of  finding  nickel  ore  needed  by  the 
Inventor. 

When  young  Lincoln  returned  home  and 
began  looking  for  a  permanent  job,  he 
thought  he  wovUd  probably  wind  up  in  either 
banking  or  real  estate,  the  city's  biggest  non- 
governmental Industries. 


Instead,  he  met  a  friend  on  the  street  one 
day  who  told  him,  "They  want  a  yoimg  man 
on  the  Washington  Times. "  so  he  went  for 
an  Interview  with  the  editor,  a  German 
nobleman  (complete  with  saber  scar  on  his 
cheek)  named  Maximilian  Sec'icendorf.  Mr. 
Lincoln  liad  gone  to  school  wltli  one  of  Count 
Seckendorfs  daughters,  and  the  editor  was 
cordial  enough. 

"He  looked  me  over  and  said,  'It's  no  jub 
for  a  gentleman,  but  If  you  want  It.  you  can 
have  It," "  Lincoln  used  to  recall  In  later 
years.  Invariably  adding:  "The  gentleman 
angle  did  not  seem  Insurmountable.  So  I 
went  to  work  for  eight  dollars  a  week." 

It  was  early  in  his  apprenticeship,  \vh«^n 
he  and  tv.o  other  neophytes  were  responsible 
for  covering  all  the  federal  agencies  lu 
fo'.vn  for  a  daily  column  on  government  em- 
ploy ei^  that  Lincoln  made  the  discovery  that 
was  to  carry  him — literally — to  the  top  of  his 
profe.=.bior.. 

'T  soon  discovered."  lie  said,  "thai,  for  a 
lepoiter.  legs  are  as  important  as  bralus — 
perhap.s  more  so.  Legs  could  ke^p  you  going 
whcit  all  else  seemed  to  fail." 

Still  not  committed  to  a  newspaper  ca- 
reer, young  Lincoln  qvlt  after  about  a  year 
and  worked  for  several  months  In  1903  and 
1904  as  an  assistant  superintendent  on  a  tea 
plantation  in  South  Carolina.  He  tore  n 
knee  In  an  accident,  though,  and  hobbled 
back  to  'A'aihington  and  another  job  on  tl'.e 
rim<..s— for  $17.50  a  week  this  time. 

In  tl>e  traditional  fashion.  Lincoln  d:<l 
anv  and  every  kind  of  reporting  job,  from 
police  court  to  household  hints  to  Sunday 
features.  His  skills  were  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  many  cubs  of  the  em:  he  never 
did  learn  to  type  wrlth  more  than  his  two 
index  fingers,  his  prose  style  was  workrian- 
like  but  unexciting,  and  his  spelling  was 
occasionaUy  shaky.  ("General  Joe  Johnston 
was  chlded  by  a  friend  for  speUing  the  same 
v.ord  twice  dilTsrently  on  the  same  page  of 
a  letter,"  Lincoln  recalled  once  with  obvious 
sympathy,  "and  the  general  said  with  great 
indignation:  I  have  no  respect  for  a  mau 
who  cannot  spell  a  word  more  than  one 
\\a>."  I  felt  that  way  myself  quite  frequently, 
but  ft'iiunately  the  lypebetters  liave  always 
set  me  light.') 

At  one  point,  as  a  circulation  stunt.  Lin- 
coln even  wrote  a  serialized  mystery  novel 
for  the  Times.  Titled  "The  Maltese  Cross.  ' 
It  included  in  each  chapter  a  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  a  $100  money  order  that 
had  been  hidden  for  a  clever  Times  reader  to 
find.  He  wrote  65.000  v.ords  In  a  dozen  or 
more  weekly  installments,  and  would  al«ii>  s 
remember  tl.at  he  got  not  a  pennv  extra  for 
his  effects— not  even  when  a  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  piclied  up  the  novel  and  ran  it  lu 
toto.  He  said  the  experience  had  not  en- 
couraged him  to  write  any  more  books. 

Lincoln  went  to  the  Washington  Po-t  in 
1906.  and  there  he  served  a  stint  as  Sun- 
day editor  and  covered  the  Hovuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  was  in  1907  v.hen  Lincoln's  remar'sa'jle 
encounter  witli  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt occurred.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  White 
House  to  ask  the  President's  secretary  about 
a  local  District  matter.  There  were  no  gtiard» 
or  Secret  Ser\ice  agents  to  check  his  creden- 
tials ^a  good  thing  as  he  had  none)  and  he 
strolled  luihiudered  Into  the  new  West  Wuig 
of  offices.  There  turned  out  to  be  no  secie- 
tarv,  either,  and  the  young  reporter  wan- 
dered through  the  secretary's  office.  Into  the 
Cabinet  Room  and  then  the  President's  office. 
All  were  eniotv,  and  Lincoln  pursued  hli 
quest  toward  the  White  House  living  quar- 
ters when  suddenly,  glancing  down  a  stair- 
case to  the  basement,  he  saw  T.  R.  himself, 
barrel-chested,  clad  In  a  sweater  and  hold- 
ing a  tennis  racket  In  his  hand. 
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Lincoln,  unabashed,  got  his  District  story 
straight  from  the  horse's  mouth — a  foretaste 
of  the  technique  he  used  for  the  rest  of  his 
career. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  then  Evening 
Star  in  1909.  and  eventually  worked  his  way 
to  the  top  of  his  profession,  as  the  premier 
political  reporter  in  a  city  where  political 
reocrtlng  was  always  regarded  as  the  best 
job  a  newspaperman  could  have. 

As  columnist  Mary  McGrory  was  to  note 
many  years  later,  Lincoln  was  welcomed  "as  a 
bnther"  by  the  capital's  politicians. 

"He  had  probably  never  asked  a  loaded  or 
needling  question  in  his  life."  Miss  McGrory 
wrote  in  1956.  when  she  was  covering  her 
first — and  Lincoln's  tenth — national  politi- 
cal convention.  "Simply  and  without  malice, 
he  would  ask  them  (politlcian.s),  What's 
going  on?  They  told  him." 

For  years,  before  the  advent  of  massive 
polling  organizations  on  the  political  scene, 
Lincoln  conducted  his  own  personal  poll  be- 
fore each  national  election,  and  came  up 
with  predictions  that  would  make  Gallup, 
Roper  or  Harris  proud.  The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess was  simple:  legwork. 

He  traveled  thousands  of  miles — when 
long-distance  travel  meant  trains,  not 
planes— crisscrossing  the  country  to  inter- 
view his  myriad  sources,  from  governors  to 
ward  heelers.  When  he  was  through,  he  had 
an  astonishingly  accurate  picture  of  the 
political  situation. 

As  The  Star  noted  with  "Just  pride"  in  a 
full-page  house  ad  on  Nov.  13,  1938: 

"Without  benefit  of  straw  polls  or  other 
special  devices.  The  Star  supplied  its  readers 
With  a  remarkably  correct,  forecast  of  the 
results  in  last  week's  election  .  .  .  G.  Gould 
Lincoln,  chief  political  writer  of  The  Star, 
conducted  a  pre-election  survey  in  18  im- 
portant states  .  .  .  Just  as  he  has  predicted 
accurately  the  outcome  of  every  presidential 
election  he  has  covered.  Mr.  Lincoln  forecast 
widespread  Republican  gains  In  the  cam- 
paign Just  ended.  In  an  election-eve  sum- 
mary he  gave  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  an 
edge  on  District  Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
for  the  New  York  governorship,  envisioned 
the  defeat  of  Gov.  Frank  Murphy  in  Michi- 
gan and  sized  up  other  gubernatorial  races 
with  typical  sagacity.  .  .  ." 

Among  Republicans  making  their  blgtlme 
debut  that  year  whose  victories  Lincoln  pre- 
dicted— and  whose  long  political  careers  he 
outlasted  by  many  years — were  the  late  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  Sr..  who  won  his  first  election  to 
the  Senate;  Leverett  Saltonstall,  who  beat 
James  Michael  Curley's  re-election  bid  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Harold  L.  Stassen.  who 
became  the  "boy  wonder"  governor  of  Min- 
nesota. 

After  covering  his  first  national  convention 
In  1920.  Ldncoln  was  named  chief  political 
writer  of  The  Star  in  1925,  and  the  accumu- 
lated legwork  of  tlie  ensuing  years  gave 
him  contacts  that  were  unrivaled  In  the 
world  of  politics. 

As  Miss  McGrory  noted  somewhat  rue- 
fully In  1956.  she  assiduously  carried  to  Lin- 
coln all  the  rumors  she  dug  up  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  In  Chicago.  He  smiled  gra- 
ciously. 

"It  was  not  long  before  I  realized  none  of 
them  appeared  in  his  stories,  and  that  I  was 
about  as  useful  as  a  puppy  collecting  old 
bones,"  she  remembered. 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln."  I  said,  'you  hear  rumors; 
I  hear  rumors.  You  hear  the  right  ones." 

"  Well.'  he  said,  'the  thing  is,  I  have 
known  a  lot  of  people  for  a  long  time."  " 

Lincoln's  personal  preference  for  the  Grand 
Old  Party  never  Interfered  with  the  objec- 
tivity of  his  election  forecasts.  He  predicted 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  1932  victory  ("It  damn 
near  cost  me  my  job."  he  recalled)  and  his 
unprecedented  third-term  win  In  1940. 

And  his  contacts  proved  the  equal  of  any- 
one's well  Into  the  age  of  polls  and  com- 
puters. In  the  close  midyear  elections  of  1554. 
he  made  his  usual,  multi-state  frst-hand 
Buri,ey  and  predicted  wlihln  three  the  num- 


ber of  Democratic  governors,  the  Democratic 
margin  In  the  Senate  within  one  seat,  and 
the  Democratic  majority  In  the  House  within 
a  dozen  seats. 

Although  he  was  the  dean  of  political  re- 
porters In  town,  Lincoln  was  never  above 
turning  his  talents  to  a  breaking  news  story 
if  the  occasion  arose.  The  most  spectacular 
example  of  this  occurred  on  March  1,  1954, 
when  four  Puerto  Ricans  stood  up  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
opened  fire  on  the  lawmakers,  wounding  five 
of  them. 

Lincoln  was  In  the  Senate  press  gallery, 
covermg  Earl  Warren's  confirmation  as  Chief 
Justice,  when  word  came  over  of  shooting 
In  the  House.  Lincoln — being  then  only  73 
years  old — immediately  set  out  to  leg  the 
story. 

The  schoolboy  sprtater's  legs  did  not  fall 
him.  By  the  time  most  of  his  younger  col- 
leagues arrived  on  the  scene,  they  found 
Lincoln  already  Interviewing  doorkeepers  and 
other  eyewitnesses. 

Lincoln  retired — technically,  at  least — from 
The  Star  after  55  years  In  1964.  But  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  Inaction,  and  con- 
tinued to  write  a  weekly  column  of  polltlctd 
commentary  for  the  Saturday  editorial  pages. 

Lincoln  never  pretended  to  infallibility, 
and  he  was  one  of  many  commentators  who 
underestimated  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Watergate  scandals.  He  persisted  in  viewing 
the  situation  as  a  partisan  Democratic  at- 
tempt to  discredit  President  Nixon's  admm- 
istratlon,  and  felt  it  would  eventually  blow 
over. 

When  eight  of  the  city's  leading  Journalists 
were  chosen  for  Medal  of  Freedom  awards 
in  1970,  Lincoln  was  a  natural  for  the  honor. 
At  89.  he  was  the  senior  reporter  present 
when  President  Nixon  banded  out  the  awards 
in  the  White  House  East  Room. 

Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  and  the 
Gridiron  Club. 

His  wife,  Delia  Hazeltme  Pynchon  Lincoln, 
died  in  1971.  They  had  been  married  since 
1946.  Lincoln's  first  marriage,  to  Elizabeth 
Wilder  Lincoln,  ended  In  divorce  that  year. 

Lincoln  lived  in  recent  years  at  the  Ken- 
nedy-Warren Apartments,  3133  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW,  with  his  daughter,  MarJorle  Gould 
Lincoln. 

G.    Gould    Lincoln,    Star's    Reporter    of 

Presidents,    Dies 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

G.  Gould  Lincoln,  the  Washington  Star- 
News  political  reporter  who  covered  every 
President  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  died  Sunday  at  the  age  of  94. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  one  of  eight  journalists 
awarded  presidential  Medals  of  FYeedom  In 
1970,  officially  retired  in  1964,  60  years  after 
his  start  in  Journalism  and  55  years  after  he 
became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Evening 
Star. 

He  continued  to  write  a  weekly  column  of 
political  commentary  for  the  Star-News  until 
last  Oct.  26.  That  week,  Mr.  Lincoln  broke 
his  hip  In  a  fall. 

He  was  hcspitallzed  for  three  weeks  and 
then  returned  to  his  residence  at  the 
Kennedy-Warren  Apartments.  3133  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  NW,  where  he  died  early  yesterday. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  In 
Lafayette  Square.  Burial  will  be  In  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery. 

In  one  of  several  tributes  to  the  dean  of 
Washington  Journalists,  Newbold  Noyes,  edi- 
tor of  the  Star-News,  said  last  night  that 
"Gould  Lincoln  was  an  inspiration  to  at 
least  three  generations  of  political  reporters 
in  this  town.  All  his  life,  he  had  going  for 
him  the  rarest  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  journalist,  the  trust  of  those  he  wrote 
about,  all  rxross  the  political  ."-pectrum.  He 
uiso  happened  to  be  a  fabulous  man" 

Mr.   Ijncoin    v/a.";    born   July   26,    1080,    at 


1514  H  St.  NW,  Just  blocks  from  the  White 
House  that  was  the  center  of  his  Journalistic 
career.  His  father,  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  Lincoln, 
was  a  friend  but  not  a  relative  of  President 
Lincoln  and  a  surgeon  for  the  Union  forces 
In  the  Civil  War. 

As  Edward  T.  Folliard,  the  retired  Wash- 
ington Post  political  reporter  who  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  colleague  and  competitor  for  many 
years,  noted  In  a  1971  article,  young  Lincoln 
gave  early  evidence  of  the  speed  that  was  one 
of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 

"As  a  17-year-old  student  at  Sldwell 
Friends  School  here,"  Folliard  wrote,  "he 
ran  the  100-yard  dash  In  10.2  seconds,  then 
a  school  record.  He  next  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  sprinter  on  March  1,  1954,  which 
was  57  years  later." 

That  was  the  day  a  group  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
nationalists  began  shooting  from  the  gallery 
at  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  covering  a  story  In  the  Senate, 
was  among  the  first  Journalists  to  reach  the 
House  gallery. 

In  the  Medal  of  Freedom  ceremony  at  the 
White  House  In  1970,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Folliard  and  six  other  veteran  Journalists 
were  honored  President  Nixon  said  that 
"Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  who  was  then  73  years 
old  .  .  .  beat  all  the  reporters  over  to  the 
House  gallery  In  record  time  and  held  the 
fort  until  reinforcements  had  arrived." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1902,  worked  briefly  for  the  Washington 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post  and  in  1909 
Joined  the  Star  for  "a  life  Job  which  I  have 
never  regretted." 

The  Washmgton  he  knew  as  a  cub  re- 
porter was  a  far  different  news  beat  than  the 
city  he  lived  to  see.  As  he  recalled  In  an 
article  written  at  the  time  of  his  formal 
retirement  In  1964,  while  working  for  the 
Post,  he  went  to  the  White  House  one  day 
to  get  some  Information  from  a  presidential 
secretary  on  some  local  news  story. 

"No  guard  was  at  the  door,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote.  "I  had  no  card  of  identification  nor 
was  one  required.  No  receptionist  was  at  the 
desk  Inside.  I  walked  into  the  secretary's 
office  and  It  was  empty.  On  through  the 
Cabinet  room  and  the  President's  office. 

"I  was  almost  to  the  White  House  (resi- 
dence) itself  when  I  came  to  a  small  stair- 
way leading  up  from  the  basement.  Peering 
up  at  me  was  a  sweater-clad,  barrel-chested 
man,  bespectacled,  with  a  tennis  racket  in 
his  hand.  It  was  the  President  (Theodore 
Roosevelt).  As  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  he  grinned  and  asked:  "What  do  you 
want?" 

As  he  was  to  do  throughout  his  career,  Mr. 
Lincoln  explained  what  information  he  was 
seeking,  and  went  back  to  the  office  with  his 
story. 

Although  he  developed  far  more  Intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  the  12  Presidents  who 
followed  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  forgot  that  his  role 
was  the  reporter — not  the  adviser  or  coun- 
selor. 

He  maintained  such  Impeccable  standards 
of  objectivity  and  fairness  that  he  developed 
unexcelled  sources  In  both  political  parties, 
sources  that  he  used  to  compile  the  state- 
by-state  pre-election  rundowns  that  were  a 
feature  of  his  coverage  of  every  congres- 
sional and  presidential  election  for  the  Star. 

As  his  colleague  at  the  Star,  Mary  Mc- 
Grory, noted  in  a  tribute  she  once  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  when  she  brought  him  all  the 
rumors  she  collected  as  a  tyro  reporter  at 
the  Democratic  convention  In  1956,  he  smiled 
graciously  and  Ignored  her  contributions  un- 
til "I  realized  that  I  was  about  as  useful  as 
a  puppy  collecting  old  hones." 

Reporting  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  A  tall, 
slim  man,  egg-bald  In  his  later  years,  he 
Ignored  the  concept  of  working  hours  to  pur- 
sue whatever  story  he  was  covering. 

His  wife,  Delia  Hazeltlne  Pynchon  Lincoln, 
died  in  1971,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  home 
with  his  daughter,  Marjoric  G.  Lincoln.  An- 
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other  son,  Nathan  G.  Lincoln,  of  Sayt-lUe, 
Long  Island,  also  survives. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  a  past  president  of  the  Grid- 
iron Club. 

The  Gridiron  Club's  current  president, 
Walter  T.  Rldder,  said  last  night,  "I  con- 
sider that  Gould  Lincoln  was  the  finest 
newspaperman  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  fine 
gentleman,  an  outstanding  reporter." 

The  columns  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  during  the 
past  decade  revealed  a  conservative  view- 
point that  had  been  well  concealed  in  his 
years  covering  the  political  beat. 

The  last  column,  anticipattag  and  deplor- 
ing the  big  Democratic  congressional  victory 
m  November  contained  the  line:  "Back  in 
the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  Democratic  Congresses 
dominated  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government,  and  In 
both  cases  the  economy  of  the  country  went 
to  hell  In  a  hack,  later  to  be  rescued  by 
wars." 

But  It  was  not  the  editorial  Judgments  of 
this  journalist — whose  lifetime  spanned  the 
19th  to  the  38th  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — that  his  colleagues  remembered  yes- 
terday. 

What  they  remembered  was  his  dedication 
to  the  reporter's  craft.  As  Folliard  wTote  m 
1971,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  heroes  in  the  busi- 
ness was  Richard  V.  Oullhan,  who  when 
head  of  the  New  York  Times  bureau  had 
once  told  him  that  the  reporter  was  as  nec- 
eisary  to  a  newspaper  as  a  rlflemau  to  an 
army. 

"And  so  If  you  want  to  please  the  old  guy," 
Folliard  wrote,  "don't  refer  to  him  as  a 
molder  of  public  opinion,  a  pundit,  a  com- 
mentator or  even  columnist.  Just  think  of 
hiin  as  Gould  Lincoln,  Reporter." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguislied  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Gould 
Lincoln  during  the  entire  time  I  have 
served  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  known  him  and  have  discussed 
his  views  with  him  and  have  read  his 
columns  with  interest.  Actually,  I  believe 
that  his  last  column  appeared  In  the 
last  3  or  4  weeks. 

It  may  even  be  said  that  he  died  as  he 
would  have  wished  to  pass  on — with  his 
boots  on,  alive,  alert,  interested  in  the 
events  of  the  day.  holding  his  opinions 
faithfully,  and  elucidating  them  articu- 
latelj'.  Surely,  he  was  a  man  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Government  has  been  of 
the  highest  order. 

I  was  often  his  guest  at  the  annual 
Gridiron  Club  affairs,  and  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  his  daughter,  Peggy,  work 
for  me  for  some  time.  That,  too,  was  a 
very  pleasant  opportunity,  to  see  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lincoln  family  performing  her 
duties  diligently  and  well. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Peygy,  and  to  all  the  family.  We  have  all 
lost  a  very  good  friend  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a  half  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
sentiment  being  expressed  here  about 
Mr.  Lincoln.  For  a  long,  long  time,  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  columnists  in  the 
Washington  paper  and  continued  to  be 
a  good  one,  an  active  one,  for  many  years. 
I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  be.st.  and 
he  was  a  great  credit  to  his  profession. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK   TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Administrator  of  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development,  and  William  A. 
Anders,  of  Vii'ginia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
both  be  held  at  the  desk  temporarily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield   to   the   distinguished  Republican 

If*  3.  del* 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  re- 
ferred to  confirmations.  I  hope  that  these 
will  be  confirmed  before  we  adjourn.  I 
recall  that  there  are  about  40  nominees 
now — only  a  few  at  the  desk,  most  of 
them  pending  in  committee.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  membei-s,  tlie  chairmen 
and  ranking  members,  particularly,  will 
bring  tliese  nominations  to  the  floor  so 
that  we  may  dispose  of  them  and  that 
the  men  and  women  appointed  may  pro- 
ceed with  their  designated  duties.  Most 
of  these  appointments  I  do  not  believe 
are  truly  controversial. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  will  give  us  the  schedule  for 
this  week,  hopefully  up  to  the  seven-bell 
crescendo  which  announces,  for  the  glory 
of  the  public  and  the  relief  of  its  people, 
that  Congress  has  adjoui-ned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  f5rst, 
let  me  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  nominations  which  have  been 
sent  up  are,  by  and  large,  noncontro- 
versial.  However,  there  is  a  dispute  of 
some  difBculty  between  various  commit- 
tees as  to  which  committee  should  have 
the  authority  to  control  the  nominations 
for  ERDA.  Hopefully,  we  shall  be  able 
to  work  that  out  this  week.  For  that  pur- 
pose, I  am  endeavoring  to  get  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  committees  concerned 
together  to  see  if  something  cannot  be 
done  in  that  direction. 

Second,  I  express  the  hope — and  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er will  join  me — that  the  committees  will 
now  no  longer  report  any  new  legislation, 
unless  it  is  of  overriding  importance,  such 
as  an  appropriations  bill,  or  is  manda- 
tory because  of  time  limitations,  except 
foriioncontroversial  items.  The  calendar 
is  pretty  clear.  We  hope  to  keep  it  as 
clear  as  possible. 

For  this  week,  we  shall  take  up  the 
Navajo-Hopi  bill  this  afternoon.  There 
will  be  a  cloture  petition  on  the  Exim- 
bank  conference  report  tomorrow.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  a  possi- 
biUty  of  another  cloture  petition  being 
laid  down  today. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  up  the  foreign 
aid  bill  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  There 
will  be  no  session  on  Friday  because  of 
the  mini-conference  in  Kansas  City,  but 
on  Monday  next,  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  shall  call  up  the  nomination  of  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President 


of  the  United  States,  to  be  followed  by 
the  trade  bill,  which  Is  now  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Also,  It  is  anticipated  that  perhaps  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
may  have  some  energy  amendments 
which  he  will  offer  to  an  energy  bill 
which  is  on  the  calendar  at  this  time. 
That  bill,  Calendar  758,  is  S.  3267,  and 
has  been  on  the  calendar  since  April  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Responding  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  shall  ask 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  at  tomorrow's 
luncheon  if  they  know  of  any  matters  of 
an  emergency  nature  or  of  a  relatively 
noncontroversial  nature  which  could  be 
disposed  of.  We  have  had,  for  a  long 
time,  recommendations  pending  on  en- 
ergy. I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  do  as  much  as  we  can  before  we  go 
home.  I  hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  some 
of  the  energy  legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  renew 
the  recommendations  he  has  made  for 
the  new  Congress  and  will  add  to  them 
other  recommendations.  I  rather  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  be  pretty  tough. 
I  think  the  country  is  ready  for  a  noti- 
fication by  the  President  of  the  need  for 
sacrifice  and  for  belt  tightening,  the  need 
for  conservation  of  energy,  and  the  need 
to  avoid  the  dangers  which  are  implicit 
hi  the  risk  of  future  embargoes,  which, 
in  effect,  are  the  peacetime  equivalent  of 
blockade,  and  this  Nation  does  not  like 
being  blockaded.  I  would  rather  that  we 
found  a  cure  for  that  situation  within 
ourselves  through  cooperation  betv.eeu 
the  President  anc"  Congress. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  well  on  his  Kansas  City  minl- 
convention.  I  have  said  before  that  I 
hope  that  they  will  not  miniskirt  the 
issues.  The  people  have  asked  the  Demo- 
crats to  organize  Congress.  May  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  they  should  also 
organize  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  May  I  say.  we 
shall  do  our  very  best.  It  is  a  difficult  job 
to  organize  Democrats,  because  we  are 
split  in  so  many  ways  and  so  many  fash- 
ions. But  as  usual,  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  bring  the  divergent  opinions  which 
are  reflected  in  the  citizenry  of  this 
country  under  one  canopy,  where  they 
can  all  be  heard  and  given  the  proper 
consideration. 

It  is  anticipated,  as  stated  previously, 
that  Congress  will  adjourn  sine  die  on 
either  December  20  or  December  21  ac 
the  latest. 

One  more  thing:  Some  suggestions 
which  the  distinguished  Repiiblican  lead- 
er has  made  relative  to  energy  proposals, 
I  think,  will  be  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals to  be  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson >  when  we  get  to  consideiatiou 
of  the  energy  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident.  has 
the  Senate  made  any  disposition  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Carlucci  to  be  an  am- 
bassador? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  allow  me, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  begin- 
ning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  Uie  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  report  the  nomina- 
tions. 

Tlie  second  ais.sistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY  S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service,  placeu  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tlie  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

•Rie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Ivlr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thac  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Proxmire>. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  excee  1  15  minutes. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  STEAM- 
ROLLED  INTO  DOMINATING  OR 
STRAITJACKETING  THE  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I»resident,  there 
has  been  considerable  talk  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  press  about  the  possibility 
of  a  1930's  style  depression.  Competent 
professional  polls  indicate  that  a  very 
large  number  of  Americans,  literally 
numbering  in  the  tens  of  millions,  expect 
that  a  depression  of  that  order  is  likely. 

Since  such  a  depression  would  be  the 
most  tragic  kind  of  economic  catas- 
trophe, some  leading  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  proposed  f?r-reaching  meas- 
ures to  prevent  it,  including  massive  pub- 
lic works  programs,  a  super  new  Recon- 
stniction  Finance  Corporation  to  ball  cut 
falling  businesses  and  to  save  the  jobs  of 
those  that  work  for  firms  that  are  going 
under,  combined  with  a  comprehensive 
v.age-price  control  program  to  freeze 
wages,  prices,  rents,  profits,  and  Interest 
while  we  work  our  way  out  of  the  threat- 
ened depression. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  respect  th*;  able 
men  who  fear  a  depression  and  advocate 
these  extreme  programs,  I  strongly  op- 
pose what  they  propose. 

They  are  v.rong  in  their  analy.'5is  of 
the  situation  and  they  are  very  v.rong, 
indeed,  m  how  they  propose  to  deal  with 
it. 

0EPrj;3EIOK?     NO! 

First,  the  prospect  of  another  depres- 
sion of  the  kind  we  had  in  the  1930's  is 
very  remote,  indeed.  Nothing  is  impossi- 
ble. But  consider  the  differences  between 
the  situation  now  and  the  situation  in 
the  1930's. 

Between  1929  and  1933  total  employ- 
ment fell  18  percent  and  nonfarm  em- 
ployment fell  a  massive  23  percent.  The 
unemploj'ment  rate  rose  from  3.2  per 
cent  to  24.9  percent  One  out  of  ever.v 
four  persons  who  wanted  to  work  was 
unemployed. 

Contrast  that  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. Today  unemployment  has  risen 
from  about  4.5  to  6  percent  and  is  likely 
to  go  to  7 !i  or  8  percent.  But  total  em- 
ployment has  not  gone  down.  It  has  ac- 
tually risen. 

In  the  most  recent  month  for  which  we 
have  figures  it  was  approximately  at  the 
alltlme  high  it  reached  in  September.  It 
may  drop  by  1  or  2  percent  within  the 
next  year  or  so.  But  contrast  that  with 
the  cataclysmic  drop  in  1929-33.  And 
keep  in  mind  this  is  the  oniy  postwar 
recession  in  which  there  has  been  no  de- 
chne  in  nonagricultural  employment. 

Stable  employment  is  the  heai-t  of  our 
economic  strength.  It  undergirds  oui-  eco- 
nomic system.  It  means  tliat  the  em- 
ployed man  and  woman,  can  and  will 
continue  to  buy  and  to  support  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

This  is  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our 
economic  stability,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  last. 

THIRTY    MILLION    ON    SOCIAL    SECl'RITT 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  86  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  now  at  work, 
there  are  30  milllcm  who  are  receiving 
social  serurltj'  and  the  number  is  grow- 


ing. Their  income  is  solid,  stable  and  in- 
dexed so  it  suffers  no  inflationary  erosion. 

Contrast  tliat  to  the  1930's  when  there 
was  literally  no  one  receiving  social  se- 
curity until  the  very  end  of  the  decade 
and  even  by  the  late  thirties  the  recipi- 
ents were  only  a  few  hundred  thousand. 

Consider  an  additional  line  of  defense. 
Today  when  most  workers  lose  their  jobs 
they  receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion that  covers  lialf  their  pay  or  more. 

Some,  it  is  true,  are  unemployed  so  long 
that  they  lose  their  unemployment  com- 
pen.sation  before  they  find  other  employ- 
ment, but  this  is  true  of  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed. 

In  some  industries,  workers  receive  al- 
most all  of  their  pay  when  they  lose  their 
jobs.  For  example,  the  biggest  recant  set- 
back in  jobs  has  been  in  the  auto  indus- 
try. But  many  of  these  workers  are  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  as 
high  as  95  percent  of  their  regular  pay, 
and  they  receive  that  unemployment 
compensation  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

So  in  addjliori  to  the  huge  and  stable 
employment  this  country  enjoys,  backed 
uo  by  an  enormous  and  growing  numoer 
of  social  securit>'  recipients,  there  is  sub- 
stantial income  support  for  those  laid 
off. 

In  the  1930's  the  depression  gathered 
great  momentum  because  of  the  paral^-- 
sis  of  the  credit  system  en  which  Amer- 
ican business  operates.  Banks  were  fail- 
ing by  the  carload.  Depositors  fearing  a 
loss  of  their  savings  rushed  to  withdraw 
their  deposits  and  the  rvms  on  the  banks 
became  a  panic.  Bankers,  of  cour.se,  be- 
came extraordinarily  cautious.  They 
called  in  loans  including  even  sound 
loans.  This  reduced  the  level  of  business 
activity  even  further. 

BANK   INSUXANCE  —NO   PANIC 

Contrast  with  the  situation  today.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
today  insures  all  deposits  in  commercial 
banks  up  to  $40,000  each,  covering  there- 
by some  99  percent  of  all  deposits.  Other 
Federal  institutions  insure  deposits  in 
other  financial  institutions. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  indi- 
cated to  our  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  it  stands  ready  to  act  as  a  lender  of 
last  resort  to  any  solvent  bank  in  the 
country. 

Results:  Bankers  have  immensely  ex- 
panded their  loaii  operations,  and  while 
they  may  expand  a  little  more  slowly  in 
coming  years  it  is  clear  that  with  the 
solid  support  of  our  Federal  system, 
there  will  be  no  financial  panic  and  no 
significant  contraction  of  our  great  cred- 
it system. 

BIG  GOVERNMENT 

A  final  and  immense  line  of  defense  is 
the  colossal  government  involvement  in 
our  economy  now  as  compared  to  1930. 
In  1930  about  10  percent  of  our  economic 
activity  was  on  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  level.  Today  Govern- 
ment accounts  for  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  activity.  More  than  three  times  as 
high  a  percentage  of  our  work  force  is 
now  working  for  the  Government  as  in 
1930,  and  of  course  as  the  recession 
deepens  that  Government  work  force  will 
either  remain  reasonably  stable,  or  if  the 
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Congress  and  President  react  vigorously 
it  will  expand.  On  the  basis  of  all  past  ex- 
perience it  will  be  a  powerful  counterre- 
cessionary  influence. 

Finally  there  are  reasons  why — after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  economy 
is  likely  to  pick  up — as  it  has  after  every 
recession  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
We  have  suffered  five  previous  recessions 
since  then.  The  average  length  of  each 
of  those  recessions  was  9  months — de- 
cline in  constant  dollar  GNP.  None  of 
them  lasted  more  than  12  months. 

This  recession  has  already  lasted  9 
months. 

This  does  not  make  the  end  of  the 
recession  in  a  few  months  inevitable,  of 
course.  It  could  last  much  longer.  It 
could  deepen,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  deepen  to  anything  like  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  Relatively  limited 
Govenunent  action  now,  such  as  stim- 
ulating the  private  and  Government- 
assisted  housing  market  and  pushing 
urgently  needed  environmental  pro- 
grams, can  provide  Uterally  millions  of 
additional  jobs  and  the  economic  stimu- 
lus the  economy  so  obviously  needs. 

FREEDOM   TO    FAIL:     NECESSARY    DISCIPLINE 

And  how  about  the  far-reaching  pro- 
grams of  bailing  out  failing  businesses 
and  imposing  across-the-board  wage- 
price  controls? 

Mr.  President,  a  very  big  part  of  our 
system  of  economic  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom to  fail.  Entrepreneurs  should  not 
be  free  only  to  win — to  achieve  success 
and  wealth.  There  has  to  be  a  price  paid 
by  those  who  do  not  have  the  compe- 
tence or  the  judgment,  and  that  price  is 
to  go  imder  and  out. 

We  have  bankruptcy  laws  and  sale  and 
merger  possibilities  that  permit  a  firm, 
providing  goods  or  services  for  which 
there  continues  to  be  demand,  to  con- 
tinue under  better  management  when 
they  fail.  If  not,  new  firms  under  fresh 
management  will  enter  the  field,  pick  up 
the  production  and  provide  the  jobs 
again.  The  jobs  will  not  be  lost  unless 
the  market  has  evaporated.  And,  of 
course,  if  the  market  has  evaporated  they 
should  be  lost. 

So  the  revival  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  would  not  help  pre- 
sei-ve  or  expand  jobs.  It  would  help  pre- 
serve, if  not  expand,  discredited  failing 
management,  and  would  tend  to  stifle  the 
infusion  of  new  management  that  might 
be  more  eCQcient. 

V.AGE    PRICE    controls:     PEBMANEMT    STRAIT- 
JACKET 

As  for  wage,  price,  rent,  interest,  profit 
controls — across  the  board — here  again 
is  an  action  we  can  and  should  make  un- 
necessary. Many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
press  observers  have  called  controls  in- 
evitable. If  this  is  so  we  are  in  very  seri- 
ous trouble,  indeed. 

Of  course  these  controls  are  populai*. 
Inflation  is  a  painful,  cruel,  and  anti- 
social process.  Like  most  painful,  cruel, 
and  antisocial  processes  the  Impulse  is 
to  pass  a  law  against  it.  We  outlaw  rob- 
bery, murder,  speeding,  even  ovcrpark- 
ing.  "Why  not  outlaw  inflation?  'Why  not 
pass  a  law  against  anyone  increasing 
prices? 


The  answer  is  simple.  We  have  tried  It. 
It  works  temporarily,  especially  in  war- 
time when  we  have  the  patriotic  rein- 
forcement and  the  expectation  the  war 
will  not  last.  But  it  has  several  most  se- 
rious counterproductive  elements  in 
peacetime. 

First,  when  do  you  end  it?  The  last 
wage-price  control  system  ended  with 
the  end  of  so-called  phase  II.  Phase  III 
was  a  joke  and  a  cruel  one.  Price  con- 
trols just  were  not  enforced.  Man>' 
criticized  the  move  from  phase  II  to 
phase  ni  including  this  Senator.  We 
were  right  as  things  worked  out.  But  sup- 
pose we  had  prevailed.  We  would  still  be 
operating  in  phase  II.  We  would  still 
have  price  and  wage  controls,  and  per- 
haps we  would  have  them  10  or  20  years 
from  now. 

There  would  have  been  no  "good"  time 
to  end  them.  Whenever  they  came  off 
there  would  have  been  a  price  explosion. 
And  the  longer  we  kept  them  on  the  big- 
ger the  explosion  when  they  came  off. 

This  would  follow  because  of  the  way 
they  exacerbate  shortages.  Drastic  price 
increases  are  the  quick,  simple,  free  way 
to  adjust  to  shortage.  Demand  for  partic- 
ular goods,  sei-vices,  ana  skilled  workers 
is  bound  to  get  out  of  kilter  as  the  free 
market  is  kept  from  functioning,  and 
getting  back  in  kilter  is  very  painful  and 
very  inflationary,  indeed.  The  present 
experience  should  underline  that. 

WHY     NOT     PERMANENT     CONTROLS? 

V/ell  then,  why  not  wage,  price,  profit, 
rent,  interest  controls  indefinitely? 

Think  what  this  means.  As  if  we  do  not 
have  enough  problems  now,  it  means  a 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  will 
decide  in  the  course  of  time  how  much 
everyone  and  everything  is  worth.  The 
political  process  not  the  market  would 
decide  how  much  wage  earners  and 
bankers  and  corporation  executives  and 
landlords  and  stoclcholders  can  get. 

Think  how  much  trouble  7e  have  every 
election  year  with  social  security.  Imag- 
ine the  pressure  on  the  Congress  and  the 
President  when  we  have  permanent, 
across-the-board  imiversal  political  de- 
termination of  the  price  of  everythmg. 
And  all  of  us  being  the  frail,  moral  crea- 
tures we  are,  imagine  the  corruption,  the 
inequity  when  political  pressure  deter- 
mines all  prices,  wages,  profits,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  far  out  night- 
mare. Tills  is  a  real  and  definite  possi- 
bility. The  polls  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  public  want  across-the-board  wage 
and  price  controls  right  now.  Some  of  our 
ablest  and  most  highly  respected  leaders 
are  calling  for  just  this.  The  press  say  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time,  maybe  next 
March,  maybe  not  until  next  summer. 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  1976  election 
they  say  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

QITESTIONS    FOP.    PRICE    CONTROLLERS 

Before  we  move  on  this  economic 
nightmare  we  should  have  some  simple 
answers  from  its  advocates.  Let  them  tell 
us: 

Fii-st.  Will  controls  this  time  be  perma- 
nent? If  not,  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  we  end  them?  What  is 
there  to  make  us  believe  that  whenever 


they  are  ended,  the  price  explosion 
would  not  be  just  as  bad  or  worse  than 
before  they  were  imposed? 

Second.  How  do  we  assure  wage  earners 
that  the  enforcement  will  be  as  vigorous 
in  holding  down  price  increases  as  in 
holding  dowai  wage  increases? 

Tliird.  How  do  we  impose  proflt  con- 
trols without  removing  the  prime  incen- 
tive that  drives  the  economy  and  disci- 
plines costs  and  therefore  prices? 

Foiu-th.  How  do  we  impose  permanent 
rent  controls  without  destroying  the  in- 
centive for  housing  production  as  in  New 
York  City? 

Fifth.  How  do  you  impose  controls  on 
interest  rates  without  destroying  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  monetary  policy  in  re- 
straining credit  demands? 

Sixth.  How  do  you  provide  an  effective 
control  of  farm  prices,  something  we 
have  never  had  even  in  the  World  War  II 
period?  When  we  tried  a  modified  version 
of  it  in  phase  HI  we  had  a  swift  and  dev- 
astating shortage  of  meat  and  other 
farm  products. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize — tlus  free 
economy  of  ours  is  on  the  brink  of  taking 
a  very  long  step  in  the  direction  of  Fed- 
eral control  and  domination. 

There  is  great  support  for  massive  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  activity  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  at  all  levels  has 
already  undergone  an  expansion  in  the 
past  50  years  that  has  carried  it  from 
constitut  'g  about  10  percent  of  the 
economy  to  nearly  40  percent.  The  cur- 
rent impetus  to  counteract  a  feared  de- 
pression could  push  the  Government  to 
well  over  50  percent. 

Secondly,  cuiTent  proposals  from  ou'' 
leadership  would  have  the  Government 
bail  out  failing  businesses  in  a  systematic 
way  that  would  destroy  one  of  the  most 
vital  disciplinary  elements  in  our  free 
economic  system,  the  failme  of  free  en- 
terprise that  cannot  succeed. 

Thirdly,  the  economy  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  permanent  economic  strait- 
jacket  if  the  will  of  an  apparent  major- 
ity of  the  electorate  and  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  prevails.  It 
would  impose  a  system  of  across-the- 
board  wage,  price,  profit,  rent,  interest 
controls  from  which  the  Nation  might 
not  be  able  to  escape  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  we  do  nothing. 
There  are  actions,  decisive  actions  we  in 
the  Congress  can  and  should  take  now 
There  are  actions  the  President  can  and 
should  take  now.  In  later  speeches  I  will 
speak  of  them.  But  it  is  imperative  that 
we  hnve  ou^  eyes  wide  open  before  we 
take  the  plimge  to  a  p-rmanent  Govern- 
ment domination  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  be- 
fore the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  presentation  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  made. 

The  country  needs  the  kind  of  Infor- 
mation that  he  has  given  in  this  speech. 
There  is  too  much  of  tliis  tendency,  as 
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the  Senator  pointed  out,  just  to  assume 
that  everything  is  going  haywire. 

We  do  have  safeguards  today  that  we 
did  not  have  back  during  that  deep  de- 
pression, as  he  has  pointed  out. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  about. 
As  the  Senator  loiows,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Burns, 
lias  often  urged,  over  the  years  har.  urged, 
the  establishment  of  a  wage  and  price 
review  board,  I  believe  he  calls  it,  some- 
tiling  of  that  kind. 

Now  the  President  has  some  kind  of 
an  organization  similar  to  that.  Is  it 
along  the  same  line  as  Dr.  Burns  pro- 
poses? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ParUallj'. 
The  situation  is  that  the  present  Wage 
and  Price  Review  Board  is  empowered  to 
look  into  the  situation,  but  it  cannot 
arrest  the  increase  in  prices  or  hold  them 
up,  pending  hearings,  and  that  is  what 
Dr.  Burns  called  for.  He  suggested  we 
have  a  45-day  period  when  we  could  look 
at  inflationary  wage  increases  and  price 
increases,  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  on  them,  examine  them, 
and  consider  whether  or  not  they  were 
in  the  public  interest.  Present  law  does 
not  permit  this. 

Then,  after  that  45-day  period,  the 
union  or  the  bu.'iiness  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  move  ahead  with  the  price  or 
wage  increase,  but  at  least  we  could  focus 
on  it  and  put  pressure  on  the  people  in- 
volved not  to  put  that  increnf^c  into 
effect. 

This  has  worked  very  well  in  the  past. 
As  the  Senator  recalls,  it  worked  in 
1962  Vvlth  respect  to  steel  prices,  and  I 
think  it  is  something  we  .should  certainly 
try  before  we  go  all  the  way  with  a  sys- 
tem of  comprehen.sive  controls  that,  I 
think,  could  be  so  damaging 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  Wage  and  Price  Review  Board  that 
Dr.  Bums  recommends  would  constantly 
gather  information  and  make  it  known 
to  the  public  and  make  recommendations. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Senator 
points  out,  his  recommendation  also 
would  provide  for  a  45-day  period  unthin 
which  Congress  could  look  into  these 
matters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  And,  of 
course,  we  could,  if  necessary,  under  aor- 
mal  circumstances,  act.  If  in  a  specific 
case  a  wage  increase  or  a  price  Increase 
were  outrageous  then  Congress  would 
have  the  information,  the  record,  on 
which  to  base  an  action,  but  it  woifld  be 
a  specific,  limited  action,  not  something 
that  would  cover  the  entire  economy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  remarks  he  has  made. 
The  Senator  is  a  trained  economist,  and 
he  is  a  practical  economist.  I  think  he 
knows  more  about  economic  matters 
than  most  anyone  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  The  Senator  has  been 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years  now.  He  serves 
with  me  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  he  certainly  has  far  more  ex- 
perience than  this  Senator  has,  and  a 
great  deal  of  detailed  knowledge  on  the 
matters  I  have  spoken  of  today,  so  I  am 


very  flattered  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  compliments. 

l^Ir.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  rendered  a  real  service  in  presenting 
these  facts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion, if  he  has  time?  If  not,  I  would  like 
to  use  2  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
recognized  next,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  I  think  I  have  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  minute  only. 

With  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
bringing  the  information  here  in  terse, 
concrete,  understandable  form  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  to  the  agencies 
we  have  and  the  other  situations  that 
apply. 

I  said  that  if  we  do  go  into  a  depres- 
.sion  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  But  I  do 
think  we  have  got  to  do  something  more 
than  we   are   now  doing. 

My  question  is:  This  board  to  which 
tlie  Senator  refers,  having  acted  m  1962 
with  certain  45-day  authority,  does  he 
propose  or  does  he  expect  to  propose  the 
reenactment  of  such  a  plan?  I  sup- 
ported the  present  look-see  advisory 
group  that  is  looking  into  these  matters. 
But  does  the  Senator  propose  to  offer 
.«;']chabill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  do.  We  have 
drafted  legislation  along  that  line,  and 
I  expect  to  offer  it.  I  have  to  talk  to  the 
leadership,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Sparkman,  rs  to  any  real- 
l5m  in  ofTering  it  this  week.  But  I  would 
certainly  offer  it  next  year  if  not  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  help  to 
bring  the  entire  picture  before  this  coun- 
tiT  and  before  this  body. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  Is 
recognized  lor  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  want  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPARKMAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  in  complimenting 
the  cogency  and  the  terseness  with 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expressed  his  position. 

However,  while  he  finds  fault  with 
what  has  been  advocated  by  the  leader- 
ship in  both  Houses,  as  yet  he  has  not 
come  up  with  anything  in  the  way  of 
specifics. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  conference  who  raised  the 
cry  of  alarm  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  advanced  the  suggestion  that 
the  joint  leadership  of  both  Houses  meet 
informally  with  the  President  from  time 


to  time  to  discuss  the  economic  situa- 
tion— a  good  suggestion,  agreed  to  by  the 
President  and,  hopefully,  something  will 
come  out  of  it. 

Now,  If  I  may  discuss  some  of  the  mat- 
ters which  were  reported  out  by  tlie 
Democratic  conference  at  the  last  meet- 
ing: 

<1)  Creating  a  job  program  and  expand- 
ing uueniployiaent  benefits  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  unemployment. 

I  believe  the  Republican  leader  has 
agreed  to  that  proposal  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE)  has  voted  for  legislation  of 
that  kind. 

(2)  Reviving  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  businesses  during  times  of  economic 
crisis. 

I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  is  the  forum  to  which  ailing 
businesses  should  come  for  relief  and,  I 
believe,  that  basically  is  the  position  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin.  Neither  he  nor  I.  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  voted  for  relief  for  the 
Penn  Central,  voted  for  relief  for  Lock- 
heed, voted  for  reUef  for  Grumman,  be- 
cause if  you  are  going  to  bring  big  busi- 
ness ailments  to  Congress  on  a  happen- 
stance basis,  you  are  putting  on  Congress 
a  responsibility  which  it  should  not  as- 
sume. I  do  not  think  that  you  are  doing 
ailing  big  business  a  favor  by  having 
them  come  to  us,  to  lobby  and  pressure 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  handouts, 
loans,  or  whatever  we  want  to  call  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 1,  entitled  "A  New  RFC  Is  Proposed 
for  Busine.ss,"  by  Felix  G.  Rohatyn  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  RFC  Is  Proposed  for  BusiNtss 
(By  Pellx  O.  Rohatyn) 

With  the  country  sliding  rapidly  Into 
what  appears  to  be  a  serious  recession,  sug- 
gestions are  being  made  to  revive  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  as  part  of  an 
overaU  economic  program.  The  Democratic 
leadership  has  proposed  this  step  and  has 
introduced    tlic    neressary   legislation. 

Revival  of  the  R.F.C.  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
get  the  economy  on  its  feet  Is  desirable  with- 
out any  doubt.  In  the  Depression  years  of 
the  1930's,  the  R.P.C.  played  an  Important 
role  iu  providmg  liqiUdlty  to  banks  and  key 
Industries,  thereby  preventing  failures  and  a 
deepening  spiral  of  the  economic  downturn. 
However,  simply  recreating  the  R.F.C.  to  pro- 
vide additional  credit  to  borrowers  other- 
wlEe  unable  to  obtain  It,  would  be  to  over- 
look key  aspects  of  the  actual  role  played  by 
the  agency  and  to  ignore  basic  differences 
between  the  financial  structure  of  United 
States  enterprise  then  and  now.  If  the  RJ.C. 
Is  to  be  recreated,  let  It  become  a  vital  In- 
strument of  economic  growth  and  not  Just 
another  lender  of  last  resort. 

The  H.P.C.  Itself  was  a  revival,  in  this  case 
a  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  of 
World  War  I.  It  took  place  in  January,  1932. 
It  was  cliarged  with  providing  emergency 
facilities  for  banks  and  other  credit  Institu- 
tions. It  was  also  given  broad  authority  to 
make  loans  to  agricultural,  commercial  and 
industrial    enterprises.    The    National    City 
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Bank  letter  of  February  1032  stated:  "The 
enactment  of  the  R.F.C.  Act  of  Jan.  22  Is 
recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  In  supporting  the 
credit  granting  institutions  .  .  .  and  in 
bridging  over  the  refinancing  difficulties  of 
the  railways.  .  .  ."  It  went  on  to  say,  "The 
object  of  the  R.F.C.  is  to  revive  Industry  by 
receiving  credit" 

The  initial  funds  for  the  R.F.C.  were  to 
consist  of  $500-mllllon  of  capital  subscribed 
to  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
authority  to  raise  an  additional  $1.5-billlon 
through  the  sale  of  Government  guaranteed 
obligations.  Conceived  Initially  as  a  defen- 
sive mechanism,  the  corporation  was  not 
perceived  as  a  possible  instrument  for  eco- 
nonUc  stimulation.  It  was  only  in  1933  that 
emergency  banking  legislation  gave  the 
R.F.C.  the  authority  to  purchase  bank  pre- 
ferred stocks,  thus  enabling  their  capital 
base  to  be  strengthened. 

Of  approximately  $4-billIon  proposed 
RJF.C.  expenditures  for  1934,  the  largest  por- 
tion, $1.4-bUlion.  was  earmarked  for  the 
purchase  of  bank  preferred  stocks.  Even- 
tuaUy  the  R.F.C.  expanded  Into  other  areas 
through  subsidiaries  such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Electric  Home  and 
Farm  Authority,  the  R.F.C.  Mortgage  Com- 
pany and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation. It  also  financed  public  works  pro- 
grams, made  Industrial  loans  and  provided 
emergency  relief. 

By  1938,  the  R.F.C.  had  disbursed  $10- 
bllUon,  Including  approximately  $4-bllllon  to 
financial  institutions.  !?1.5-billlon  to  agricul- 
ture and  81 -billion  each  to  railroads  and 
public  works.  The  fears  of  many  that  the 
R.F.C.  would  become  an  Instrument  of 
creeping  socialism  or  of  state  planning  were 
unwarranted :  a  vast  investor  of  public  funds, 
tlie  R.P.C.  nevertheless  was  operated  essen- 
tially along  the  lines  of  a  private  banking 
Institution. 

Tills  brief  review  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  consideration  Is  given  to  the  role  and 
the  powers  of  a  new  R.F.C.  In  today's  eco- 
nomic environment.  Certain  factors  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  obvioiisly  telling: 

At  every  level  of  our  economy  our  institu- 
tions are  overburdened  with  debt.  In  the 
pact  10  years  the  debt-equity  ratio  of  Indi- 
vidual corporations  has  gone  from  25  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent.  Inflation  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  equity  maikets  has  accelerated 
this  trend. 

The  continued  decline  in  the  equity  mar- 
kets has  resulted  In  80  per  cent  of  New  York 
Exchange  stocks  presently  carrying  a  multi- 
ple of  less  than  10  times  earnings.  A  majority 
of  such  companies  have  market  values  of 
less  than  their  book  values.  Many  are  un- 
able to  sell  equity  at  any  reasonable  price. 

The  Big  Board  has  recently  estimated  that 
the  equity  requirements  of  American  Indus- 
try for  the  foreseeable  future  could  approxi- 
mate $50-bllllon  a  year.  It  would  appear  that 
1974  will  produce  only  about  $5-bUUon. 

The  United  States  banking  system,  trying 
to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  for 
credit,  has  itself  become  dangerously  over- 
extended. The  requirements  for  equity  by 
the  banking  system  may.  In  some  ways,  be 
proportionally  greater  than  those  of  the  in- 
dustrial sector. 

The  dangers  to  the  international  banking 
system  caused  by  the  deficits  of  oU  import- 
ing countries  are  too  well  known  to  require 
more  than  a  mention. 

This  environment  of  fragility  In  both  the 
industrial  and  the  financial  sectors  exists  at 
a  time  of  steeply  declining  production, 
sharply  increasing  unemployment  and  con- 
tinued inflationary  pressures.  The  downward 
leverage,  under  those  circumstances,  would 
be  vicious. 

There  exists  today  no  public  Instrument 
for  providing  the  only  true  safety  net  that  a 
major  corporation  or  bank  should  avail  It- 
self of  when  In  difficulty — a  major  infusion 
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of  equity  capital.  A  massive  infusion  of 
credit,  such  as  was  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  la  the  case  of  the 
Franklin  National  Banic.  will  provide  tem- 
porary relief  to  cover  withdrawals  by  de- 
positors. It  will  not  provide  ciipital  support 
to  the  bank  in  the  case  of  a  major  default. 
An  emergency  loan  guarantee  enabled  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  to  obtain 
necessary  short-term  credits  but  it  did  not 
resolve  the  company's  long-terra  require- 
ments; a  major  restructuring  of  its  debt  and 
a  large  Infusion  of  new  equity  capital  will 
be  refjulred  to  do  this. 

At  a  time  when  loss  of  confidence  is  an 
almost  palpable  thing,  accelerating  the 
downturn  of  a  shaky  economy,  a  major 
bankruptcy  either  in  the  industrial  or  the 
financial  sector  Is  to  be  avoided  at  any  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  R.P.C.  shotild  be  the  safety 
net,  but  the  cure  should  be  permanent.  Prom 
Us  inceplion,  it  should  be  an  instrument 
empowered  to  make  significant  equity  in- 
vestments, in  the  form  of  either  common  or 
preferred  stock,  for  the  long-term  resolution 
of  financial  problems. 

There  will  be  wide  opposition  to  such  a 
thesis  botii  on  ideological  and  practical 
grounds.  The  specter  of  socialism  will  be 
raised  by  the  conservatives  and  the  cry  of 
"big  busine.is  bail-out"  will  be  heard  from 
tlie  liberals.  Serious  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  governance  of  such  an  enterprise,  to  Its 
potential  political  power,  to  the  possible 
conflicts-of-loterest  and  corruption  posed  by 
such  a  mass  of  capital,  will  have  to  be  de- 
bated and  resolved.  But  the  need  for  the 
enterprise  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
great  to  outweigh  the  drawbacks. 

In  addition  to  being  an  Investor  of  last 
resort  empowered  to  make  equity  infusions 
into  banks  or  industrial  enterprises  deemed 
to  be  "in  the  public  interest,"  the  RT.C. 
could  become  a  catalyst  of  stimulation  In 
many  areas.  If  a  Manhattan-type  project  In 
the  area  of  energy  Is  ever  undertaken,  as  is 
clearly  required,  the  RJ.C.  could  play  a 
major  role  a?  an  inve.stor,  risk-sharer,  lender 
and  guarantor  In  a  variety  of  projects.  Al- 
though state -regulater  concerns  such  as  util- 
ities should  perhaps  not  be  eligible  Invest- 
ments, the  financing  of  massive  generating 
facilities,  the  output  of  which  would  be 
shared  by  various  grids,  could  be  considered. 
Construction  of  over  $20-bilUon  worth  of 
generating  capacity  has  been  canceled  so  far 
this  year,  its  effect  to  be  felt  years  from  now. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  such  an  or- 
ganization, with  the  type  of  wide-ranging 
freedom  described  above,  can  be  perceived 
as  a  first  step  toward  state  planning  of  the 
economy.  Yet  the  time  may  have  come  for 
a  public  debate  on  this  subject.  Our  econ- 
omy Is  today  subjected  to  certain  traumas 
■which  have  nothing  to  do  vrtth  the  result  of 
free  market  Interaction.  The  oil  cartel  and 
the  prices  of  other  basic  commodities  that 
directly  affect  our  economy  such  as  phos- 
phates and  alumina  are  the  result  of  politi- 
cal rather  than  economic  decisions,  and  are 
totaUy  beyond  our  control. 

At  a  time  when  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries are  levying  an  Initial  tax  of  $60-bUlIon 
a  year  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  become  capital-poor.  The  possi- 
ble Impact  on  this  country's  welfare,  as  well 
as  its  security,  of  foreign  control  of  major 
enterprises  has  not  been  evaluated.  The 
premise  that,  imder  such  circumstances, 
the  country  has  to  husband  Its  resources 
more  careftUly,  allocate  them  more  prudently 
and  match  Its  financial  capabilities  with  its 
social  priorities  would  appear  to  be  worth 
considering.  What  many  win  call  state  plan- 
ning would,  to  the  average  family,  be  no  more 
than  prudent  budgeting. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  long-range 
economic  planning,  at  the  Federal  level  wUl 
become  a  necessity.  A  plan  without  Instru- 
ments to  bring  It  to  reality,  however.  Is  sim- 


ply one  more  piece  of  paper.  The  R.F.C.  could 
be  one  of  the  key  Instruments  in  this  kind  of 
approach.  By  Injecting  equity  u^ltal  where 
none  is  available  in  quantity.  It  could  facili- 
tate major-restructuring  for  the  public  pur- 
pose. 

For  instance.  If  a  merger  of  Pan  American 
W^orld  Airways  and  Trans  World  Airlines  ap- 
pears to  be  nationally  desirable,  a  »250-mn- 
llon  equity  investment  In  the  merged  com- 
pany could  accomplish  much.  It  could  cause 
the  lenders  of  both  corporations  to  convert 
some  of  their  debt  to  equity,  or  reduce  carry- 
ing charges  or  stretch  out  maturities.  It  could 
Insure  the  merged  company's  :  bility  to  ride 
through  the  storm,  achieve  its  savings  and  ef- 
ficiencies and  ultimately  be  profitable  enough 
to  provide  a  fair  return  to  the  Investors 
(including  the  R.F.C).  a  viable  employer 
and  pass  some  savings  on  in  lower  fares. 

The  R.F.C.  should,  thus,  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  economic  establishment,  not 
Just  as  a  last-ditch  creditor  but  as  a  vibrant 
Instnmient  of  both  rescue  as  well  as  stimu- 
lus. It  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  a  per- 
manent Investor  in  any  one  particular  en- 
terprise. It  should  only  remain  as  an  investor, 
either  as  a  part-owner  or  creditor,  until  such 
time  as  it  can.  in  the  public  Interest,  divest 
Itself  of  the  enterprise  In  which  it  Invests 
and  this  investment  Is  eligible  for  normal 
market  channels  or  untU  the  markets  are 
capable  of  performing  their  function.  The 
R.F.C,  therefore,  should,  in  effect,  become  a 
revolving  fund — hopefully  a  profitable  one — 
which  steps  in  where  no  alternatives  are 
available  and  which  steps  out  when  the  pub- 
lic Interest  has  been  served  and  normal 
market  forces  can  again  operate. 

An  Initial  capitalization  of  S5 -billion  in 
common  stock  subscribed  to  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  authority  to  issue  up  to  $10- 
bllllon  in  United  States  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions would  provide  a  major  safety  factor  to 
the  economy  In  the  coming  times  of  peril,  as 
well  as  simultaneously  taking  pressure  off 
the  banking  system.  These  obligations  could 
provide  a  logical  investment  for  the  stu-plus 
dollars  of  oU-produclng  countries. 

Financing  the  capital  subscription  should 
come  from  the  private  sector.  It  could  take 
the  form  of  a  levy  of  1  per  cent  of  pretax 
profits  of  all  enterprises  earning  over  $1- 
mUllon  per  annum.  ThLs  would  reimburse  the 
Treasury's  siibscrtptlon  In  less  than  five 
years. 

The  R.P.C.  should  combine  public  purpose 
with  prudent  business  practice  and,  with 
the  proper  leadership  and  oversight,  should 
accomplish  both  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  tax  payers. 

Its  own  board  of  directors  should  Include 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  With  a  large  audience  gazing 
over  its  shoulder,  its  management  will  have 
to  practice  a  degree  of  asceticism  and  con- 
form to  standards  of  an  extraordinarily  high 
order.  VTe  should  not  despair  of  that  possi- 
bllltv.  however.  Other  agencies  have  been 
held"  to  such  standards  •  •  •  the  R  J.C.  not 
to  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  idea  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  being 
reconstituted  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  did 
operate  at  a  profit,  that  it  did  help  ailing 
business,  and  it  did  so  on  a  ba.sis  of  wide- 
spread knowledge,  know-how.  and  the 
technical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand all  facets  of  the  requests  to  be 
made  for  them. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  see  Pan 
American  come  to  Congress  for  a  sub- 
sidy. I  do  not  want  to  see  TWA  come  to 
Congress  for  a  subsidy.  But  both  need 
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help,  so  where  should  they  go?  The  only 
place  I  can  think  of  in  this  Instance  or  in 
these  instances  it  a  reconstituted  Recon- 
sti-uction  Finance  Corporation. 

(3)  Establishing  credit  procedures  co  as  to 
p.Uocate  credit  on  a  priority  basis  In  the  light 
of  the  Nation's  critical  needs. 

I  believe  the  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  indicated  his  assent  to  this 
particular  proposal  and,  I  believe,  that 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  I  do  not  know  what  the  position  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is,  but  I  think  he  is  in  accord  with  the 
proposal  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indicate — I  missed  that 
last — what  was  that? 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Establishing  credit 
procedures  so  as  to  allocate  credit  on  a 
priority  basis  in  the  light  of  the  Nation's 
critical  needs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  have  some 
ideas  along  that  line.  Of  course,  in  gen- 
eral, I  think  the  notion  is  all  right,  but  I 
think  we  might  have  a  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  specifics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  just  speaking 
in  general.  I  was  speaking  in  specifics 
on  ( 1)  about  imemployment  benefits  and 
a  job  program. 

(4)  Implementing  mandatory  allocations 
and.  If  need  be,  the  equitable  rationing  of 
energy,  enforcing  other  conservation  meas- 
ures, including  a  basic  55-mlles  per  hour 
speed  law  and  reducing  wastage  In  the  util- 
ity and  other  Indu.strlal  fields  to  the  end 
that  dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  petro- 
leum can  be  reduced  by  1  million  barrels  per 
day  as  the  President  has  suggested. 

But  he  has  not  recommended  it.  He  has 
thought  it  worth  considering  and,  I  tliink, 
that  the  1  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
reduction  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  to 
cut  down  on  the  imports  of  petroleum. 

The  Republican  leader  was  correct  this 
morning  when  he  said  that  we  were 
coasting  along,  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  I  think,  the  possibility,  at  least,  that 
an  energy  crisis  might  confront  us  this 
winter  because,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues, that  what  the  OPEC  turns  off 
they  can  turn  on  and  turn  off  again,  and 
they  can  use  it  for  political,  economic 
and  other  leverages. 

So,  frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  ration- 
ing reimposed.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
speed  limit  observed.  And  while  I  am 
against  the  proposal  of  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  that  the  tax  on  gasoline 
be  raised  10  cents  a  gallon,  20  cents,  25 
cents,  30  cents  a  gallon,  I  would  be  glad 
to  reconsider  my  position  in  the  light  of 
an  overall  package  which  would  be  spe- 
cific and  which  would  face  up  to  the 
difficulties  which  confront  this  Nation 
today. 

We  ought  to  be  through  with  generali- 
ties and  volunteerlsm  because  neither  will 
work  and  if  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
think  they  are  going  to  slide  through 
because  the  oil  is  pouring  out  of  our  ears 
at  the  moment,  they  are  mistaken,  be- 
cause what  we  are  facing  is  a  new  era,  a 
new  time,  a  change  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  modify  our  life  concepts  accord- 
ingly. 

So  I  hope  that  something  specific  along 
these  lines,  as  well  as  the  others  which  I 
mentioned,  can  be  done. 


Now,  No.  5 : 
formulating  a  system  under  which,  when 
needed  as  a  last  resort,  effective  controls  can 
be  Imposed  to  encompass  prices,  wages,  rents, 
and  profits,  and  high  interest  rates,  assuring 
that  such  a  system  Is  developed  and  en- 
forced fairly  and  equitably  and  without  dis- 
crimination In  terms  of  the  overall  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

This  is  a  generality,  but  I  think  the 
concept  is  plain  as  to  what  Is  meant. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  raised  some  very  pertinent 
questions  and  points  as  to  how  ne  would 
apply  each  of  these  factors  imder  such  a 
program,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
key  sentence,  or  the  key  part  of  the  sen- 
tence in  5  is,  "when  needed  as  a  last 
resort,"  then  effective  controls  ought  to 
be  considered. 

The  Senator  was  correct  when  the 
Senator  said  that  during  Phase  II  wage 
and  price  controls  worked  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  lifted  everything  went 
through  the  roof  and  still  is  going 
through  the  roof.  It  may  happen  again. 
I  do  not  like  wage,  price,  rent,  profit,  in- 
terest rate  controls,  but  I  do  not  like  12.2- 
percent  inflation,  I  do  not  like  6.2-percent 
unemployment,  and  I  do  not  like  the 
trend  in  both  areas  which  is  up. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
looking  to  Congress  for  relief  and  initia- 
tive.s. 

The  Senator  mentioned  there  would  be 
more  Federal  control.  Yes.  there  would 
be,  because  on  the  basis  of  the  last  de- 
pression in  1933 — and  I  liveu  through 
that  depression,  as  did  the  Senator.  I 
knew  what  it  was  having  a  master's  de- 
gree and  not  being  able  to  get  a  job 
washing  dishes,  and  that  depression  has 
moulded  my  social  philosophy.  What  did 
the  Government  do  to  cure  that  depres- 
sion, insofar  as  it  was  cured  prior  to  the 
wai-?  Why,  it  brought  in  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  all  these  other 
protections.  Tlie  Government  just  could 
not  keep  out,  and  the  result  of  that  is  we 
have  too  much  centralized  Government 
today ;  too  much. 

But  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back,  so 
we  better  face  up  to  the  reahty  of  what 
the  people  expect  from  us  and  tiT  to  do 
something  accordingly  and  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  specifics,  because  the  time  for 
action,  if  it  is  not  past,  is  almost  upon 
lis,  and,  a.s  I  said  before,  we  know  for 
whom  the  bells  are  tolling. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  before  yielding  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  in  agreement  with  most  of  the 
siJecifics  that  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  go  along  with  the  Senator  on  the  idea 
of  the  reconstituted  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation.  It  did  a  tremendous 
job  when  it  was  in  force  before  and  I 
think  it  could  do  a  job  again. 

I  certainly  believe  that  every  effort 
ought  to  be  made  with  reference  to  cut- 
ting down  the  unemployment,  certainly 
preventing  it  from  becoming  more  and 
more. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  the  Senator  on 
the  idea  of  allocation  of  credit.  Now, 
there  can  be  some  form  of  allocation, 
but  it  is  sometliing  that  will  have  to  be 


woi-ked  out  on  the  basis  of  policy  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  rather  than  spe- 
cifically moving  ahead  of  time  on  what 
those  allocations  of  credit  are  going  to 
be.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  policy 
action  carried  out  as  the  need  arises 
without  actual  action  ahead  of  time. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  greatly 
concerned  with  the  job  situation  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  imderstand  the 
President  has  made,  whether  he  has  sent 
tlio  request  here  or  not,  of  public  employ- 
ment in  order  to  help  relieve  that 
situation. 

I  remem'oer  the  old  WPA  days  and  I 
know  what  a  job  it  did.  We  used  to  make 
a  lot  of  jokes  about  people  leaning  on 
their  shovels  and  raking  leaves,  things 
of  that  kind.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous force  pulling  out  of  that  terri- 
ble depression  through  which  we  lived 
back  in  the  early  1930's. 

It  took  bold  action  on  the  part  of 
President  Roosevelt  at  that  time.  I  re- 
member the  inaugural  address  that  he 
made  in  1932  when  he  first  came  to  the 
Presidency.  As  I  recall.  It  was  only  12 
minutes  long.  I  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in 
my  home  town  and  listened  to  it  on  the 
radio  from  a  store  inside  and  I  remember 
when  he  said: 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself. 

Then  he  went  on  and  said: 

I  don't  know  what  we  wlU  do,  but  we'll 
try  something.  If  It  doesn't  work  we'll  throw 
It  away  and  try  something  else. 

That  is  the  kind  of  detennination  I 
think  we  need  again  in  this  country  and 
I  believe  we  can  have  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  not  only  Uved  during  the  depres- 
sion in  Alabama,  but  the  Senator  served 
in  the  Congress  during  the  depression. 

I  recall  President  Roosevelt  saying— 
and  I  was  only  one  among  thousands 
without  a  job  and  no  hope — what  the 
Senator  has  said  and  saying  also  on  a 
later  occasion: 

We  will  drive  the  money  lenders  from  the 
temple. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  in  Montana  in 
those  days,  if  one  wanted  to  get  a  crowd, 
all  President  Roosevelt  had  to  do  was 
announce  a  fireside  chat.  No  TV,  but 
radio,  and  we  turned  out  by  the  hundreds 
and  sometimes  by  the  thousands.  Why? 
Because  we  were  looking  for  leadership 
and  initiative. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  he  gave  it  to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  he  gave  it  to  us. 

And  that  is  what  the  people  expect 
today  from  the  President  and  from  the 
Congress,  working  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  with 
what  the  Senator  said  about  his  support 
on  a  reconstituted  RFC. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  just  this  further.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  depression,  I  was  a  young  lawyer, 
and  I  remember  that  I  made  practically 
nothing.  I  remember  the  hardships.  My 
wife  got  a  job  as  a  schoolteacher.  She 
taught  for  $60  a  month.  That  was  prac- 
tically what  we  lived  on,  that  and  the 
credit  that  was  extended  to  us  by  a 
neighbor  who  had  a  little  store  who  would 
let  us  buy  the  food  that  we  needed  on 
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lime,  and  It  ran  for  a  long  time  until 
we  worked  out  of  that. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Memories  remain. 
May  I  say  that  my  wife,  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Butte — I  was  going  with  her  at 
the  time,  she  was  not  my  wife  then — 
cashed  her  insurance  to  put  me  through 
school. 

I  thought  I  had  two  job  offeis  after  I 
graduated,  one  paid  $75  a  month— they 
make  that  much  in  a  day  now— the  other 
paid  $80.  I  lost  both  of  them  and  I  got 
a  job  then  as  a  graduate  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Montana  for  $25  a  month 
for  10  months  and  I  had  to  teach  two 
pretty  big  freshman  classes  5  days  a 
week.  One  could  not  get  a  job  in  those 
days. 

When  I  look  at  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SPARKMAN)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
all  who  know  far  more  about  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  economic  situation  which 
confronts  the  Nation  today  than  I  do,  I 
am  impressed  because  it  indicates  an 
interest,  but  what  I  am  asking  for  is 
specifics — specifics — specifics  and  leader- 
ship—leadership on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  co- 
operation with  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  a 
half  minute? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  say  this,  with- 
out getting  into  the  specifics.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  t>een  one  who  has 
been  pounding,  pounding,  pounding  on 
this  problem,  and  offering  concrete  sug- 
gestions and  ericrcising  leadership,  the 
sound  kind,  the  necessary  kind,  even 
though  v/e  might  not  agree  with  all  that 
he  has  said. 

I  think  he  is  so  correct  in  stating  that 
we  are  being  forced  into  a  new  era.  We 
are  being  forced  with  new  problems.  We 
can  solve  them.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  have 
much  more  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  can  solve 
them,  but  we  have  to  woik  together  and 
face  up  to  realities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  want  to  congi-atulate  the  Senator 
on  an  excellent  presentation.  I  know  how 
deeply  he  feels.  I  do  think  that  the  de- 
bate we  have  had  so  far  indicates  that 
there  is  some  unfortunate  misconception 
about  the  kind  of  situation  we  face. 

There  is  no  question  that  Roosevelt 
was  a  very  great  leader.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion he  gave  this  country  the  kind  of  In- 
spiration, leadership,  action  and  speci- 
fics that  we  needed  at  the  time  he  came 
into  power. 

I  do  beUeve  we  have  to  take  a  look  at 
the  economic  situation  then  and  now.  It 
is  entirely  different  now.  We  do  not  need 
the  kind  of  action  now  that  we  needed 
then.  We  do  need  action,  action  that 
might  be  more  difficult  to  take  for  various 
reasons. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  oui-  best  to  stim- 
ulate that  action  in  the  private  sector. 
That  is  why  housing  can  be  so  helpful. 
We  are  1  million  housing  starts  below 
what  we  had  about  a  year  ago.  If  we  can 
stimulate  economic  activity  in  this  area, 
it  means  we  are  puttiiig  to  work  idle  re- 


sources. It  is  not  inflationary,  because 
unemployment  is  now  over  12  percent  in 
the  construction  trades. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator 1  minute  under  morning  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  there  are 
specific  actions  we  can  take.  We  dis- 
cussed the  wage -price  situation.  I  have  a 
bill  which  I  intend  to  introduce,  as  I  told 
the  Senator,  within  a  few  days,  or  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  thinks  it  would 
be  more  realistic  I  shall  introduce  it  next 
year. 

I  do  think  we  have  a  strong  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  RFC.  The  difference  Is 
that  I  do  not  think  Pan  American  and 
Penn  Central  should  come  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  a  new  administrative  agency, 
either  one.  After  all.  if  they  cannot  make 
it,  that  is  it. 

If  the  Congress  decided  not  to  go  along 
on  some  of  these  individual  corporate 
bailout  proposals  that  have  been  before 
us,  it  is  not  because  we  thought  they 
should  go  somewhere  else  in  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  because  we  thought  they 
should  stand  on  their  own  feet.  When  we 
do  that,  we  do  not  destroy  jobs.  If  the 
demand  is  there,  it  means  that  the  Jobs 
wUl  be  taken  up  by  competitors  who  are 
more  efficient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  may  I  say  that  even  there  you  have 
Government  Interested  in  Pan  American 
and  TWA.  What  about  the  postal  rates? 
What  about  the  price  they  pay  for  land- 
ing rights  in  foreign  countries  compared 
to  what  foreign  countries  pay  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  Pan  Am  and  perhaps 
TWA  find  themselves  at  the  present 
time.  So  the  Government  has  a 
responsibility. 

The  Senator  mentioned  housing.  Who 
is  putting  up  the  money  to  get  housing 
going,  when  and  if  it  gets  going?  The 
unemployment  rate  in  housing  is  closer 
to  20  percent  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry than  it  is  to  12  percent. 

Did  v.e  not  pass  a  $3  billion  bill  not 
so  long  ago,  by  means  of  which,  vmder 
favored  interest  rates,  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  timber  industry— which 
is  in  a  slump,  a  decline,  a  recession — 
could  be  helped,  so  that  they  could 
recover? 

The  Government  is  in  everything  too 
much,  but  it  is  in  there,  so  we  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  because  of  the  depression  of 
1933,  when  the  safegiiards  that  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  were  created  and  which 
up  to  tliis  time  have  kept  the  lid  on,  so 
to  speak — perhaps  the  cap  on  the  bottle 
of  recession — up  to  a  certain  point. 

In  1933,  there  were  no  meaiLs  by  which 
the  Government  could  help  the  people. 
President  Roosevelt  came  in,  and  legis- 
lation was  enacted,  even  though  Jie  RFC 
was  inaugurated  by  President  Hoover 
in  1931,  a  revival  of  a  World  War  I 
agency  which  did  not  become  effective 
until  1932  or  1933. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMi'. 
McIntyre)  .  The  3  minutes  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  have  expired. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statemoits  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


THE  ECONORQC  SITUATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  this  very  brief  statement 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  hous- 
ing situation,  which  tiie  Senator  has 
mentioned. 

We  did  enact  a  very  fine  housing  law. 
Secretary  Lynn  called  me  after  that  con- 
ference report  and  congratulated  me 
upon  our  getting  out  such  a  good  housing 
act.  But  has  it  been  implemented? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  re- 
call that  in  conference,  after  a  very  hard 
struggle — by  the  way,  that  conference 
lasted  for  5  weeks,  meeting  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  ais  the  Senator  will  re- 
call— we  finally  continued  two  programs 
that  the  administration  was  dead  set 
agaiast— that  is,  the  235  and  236  pro- 
grams. 

Has  anything  been  done  on  those  pro- 
grams? Those  two  programs  have  not 
been  utilized.  It  could  be  done  with  a 
minimum  effect  on  the  budget.  Tliey 
should  be  used. 

Talking  about  the  slump  in  housing,  I 
sometimes  think  that  housing  is  respon- 
.^ible  for  more  employment  than  most  of 
us  realize,  going  back  Into  the  woods, 
where  the  logs  are  cut,  and  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  the  min- 
erals are  found.  We  have  a  tremendous 
slump  in  that  industrj'  nov,'. 

We  are  not  building  as  many  homes  as 
we  should  be.  The  best  way  I  know  of  to 
stimulate  that  right  now  would  be  to 
activate  the  235  or  235  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  just  said. 

1  think  there  are  two  points  to  which 
we  should  be  very  sensitive  in  housing. 
No.  1  is  that  it  is  not  true  tliat  most  of 
the  money  in  housing,  even  in  Govern- 
ment-assisted housing,  comes  from  the 
public  sector.  It  comes  from  the  private 
individual. 

In  the  235  program  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  referred,  the  in- 
dividual will  pay  the  entire  amortization 
part  of  the  loan,  and  pay  part  of  the  in- 
terest. So  that  is  largely  a  privately  fi- 
nanced program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  up  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  housing  and  the  interest. 

This  is  true  of  the  236  program.  In  the 
conventional  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment puts  up  nothing.  We  put  up  in- 
surance, but  this  is  carried  on  in  the 
private  sector,  with  the  disciplines  of  the 
private  sector,  with  the  profit  motive  and 
the  other  motives  working  to  keep  it  ef- 
ficient and  without  inflationary  pressure, 
because  we  have  available  resotirces. 

The  trouble  is,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  that  we  have  enacted  these  pro- 
grams, the  funds  are  available,  and  the 
program  could  be  put  into  effect,  but  the 
administration  simplj-  refuses  to  move 
ahead.  ITiat  has  been  true  week  after 
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week  and  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year. 

Since  January  of  1973,  we  have  had  a 
moratorium  on  Government-assisted 
housing.  The  monetary  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  in  which  interest 
rates  are  so  high  that  conventional  hous- 
ing has  been  crucified,  too. 

AVe  have  the  resources  and  the  man- 
po'.ver,  and  we  should  move  ahead.  It  can 
be  largely  in  the  private  sector  and  can 
be  without  a  gigantic  Government  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  an  e.\- 
cellcnt  way  to  move  ahead,  to  proceed. 
There  are  otlier  specifics  with  which  I 
hope  to  come  up  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  tliis  colloquy  with  great 
interest.  Speaking  as  a  conser\'ative  Re- 
publican, I  find  myself  in  a  great  deal 
of  agreement  with  what  has  been  said. 

In  fact,  this  morning,  on  a  national 
television  sliow,  I  suggested  tliat  the 
President  put  Air  Force  I  in  the  hangar 
for  about  8  months  and  stay  home  and 
pay  attention  to  our  domestic  problems. 
I  hope  he  will  do  that. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about 
this  country  needing  leadership.  Whetlier 
the  leadership  is  going  to  produce  any- 
thing or  not  is  beside  the  point.  I  think 
we  need  to  be  told  wliere  we  are,  what 
tlie  dangers  are,  and  where  we  will  find 
oiu'selves  if  we  continue  the  way  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  remember  the  de- 
pression of  the  1920's  and  1930's  very 
vividly.  I  made  $15  a  week  and  ran  a 
business  that  did  not  make  any  money 
for  5  years.  But  we  did  not  have  to  lower 
salaries  or  have  to  fire  anybody.  That 
is  not  easy  to  do.  I  lived  in  a  part  of  the 
countiT  that  really  was  not  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  Great  Depression. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  consen-atlves 
v.-ho  voted  for  a  Lockheed  loan,  or  a 
Grumman  loan,  or  to  help  Penn  Central, 
and  I  do  not  intena  to  help  Pan  Ameri- 
can or  any  other  airline,  other  than  by 
urging  the  Government  to  do  those  things 
we  already  cr.n  do  and  which  the  major- 
ity leader  has  mentioned. 

I  just  want  to  leave  one  little  word 
of  warning  as  we  go  into  tlie  end  of  this 
Congress  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress.  We  are  going  to  be  sorely 
tempted  to  ti-y  things  that  we  have  tried 
before  which  have  never  worked.  There 
is  no  way  that  wage  and  price  controls 
will  work.  They  never  have  worked,  since 
the  days  of  Babylon,  and  they  tried  tliem, 
too. 

I  just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  spite  of  the  leadership  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  in  the  1930's.  we 
still  had  17  million  people  out  of  work 
in  1939.  It  took  World  War  II  to  end 
the  depression  that  started  in  Austria 
in  1928 — started  in  Austria  when  the 
Austrians  were  doing  precisely  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  Congress  and  have  been 
doing  in  this  Congress  for  40  years, 
tiirough  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — spending  money  we  do  not  have. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  is  going 
to  work. 

So  I  think  Congress  has  a  charge  in 
front  of  it.  Let  us  really  work  on  these 


budgets.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  mili- 
tary or  space,  both  of  which  are  very 
close  to  my  heart,  or  whether  it  Is  HEW 
or  what  it  Is.  It  is  time  that  we  told 
the  American  people  that  being  broke  is 
a  lot  worse  than  having  to  cut  down  on 
a  few  programs  here  and  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  propo.sals  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
this  morning  may  or  may  not  be  the 
answer  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  it  is 
mandatoiT  that  we  attempt  something, 
tiiat  we  let  tlie  people  of  the  Nation  know 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  problems  and 
are  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
face  up  to  them. 

I  have  no  compunction  in  stating  that, 
in  my  opinion,  people  like  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Senator  Sparkman  know  far 
more  about  economics  than  I  do.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  their  desire  to  do  some- 
thing. But  I  hope  we  do  not  wait  too  long 
before  v.e  come  forth  with  proposals,  not 
necessarily  in  this  session,  but  at  least 
lay  the  groundwork,  so  tliat  the  first 
things  we  might  be  able  to  face  up  to  in 
the  next  session  would  be  the  tackling  of 
specific  problems  on  which  the  people 
are  crying  out  for  us  to  help  them. 

Time  is  rvmning  short.  Tlie  coal  strike, 
if  it  is  not  settled,  is  going  to  further  in- 
crease unemployment.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  when  unemployment 
reaches  C.5  percent,  he  has  alternative 
plans.  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  going  to 
have  to  put  tliem  into  operation. 

Inflation  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  So 
we  have  a  problem  which  is  up,  up,  and 
about  which  we  should  do  somethini?. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  tlie  Senator. 
I  think  that,  above  all,  v.e  need  evidence 
of  leadership. 

I  might  mention  to  the  Senator  one 
specific  item  with  which  we  might  get  on. 
We  have  an  energy  crisis  facing  us,  and 
we  will  have  one  regardless  of  how  much 
fuel  comes  into  this  country.  We  now 
have  five  committees  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  energy.  I  have  talked  with  the  Sen- 
ator about  this.  I  am  not  urging  that  this 
committee  or  that  committee  or  the 
other  committee  take  charge  of  it;  but 
there  should  be  only  one  committee  in 
Congress  interested  in  total  energy,  not 
five,  and  we  should  not  have  committee 
chairmen  running  around  this  country 
making  politics  out  of  energy.  We  should 
be  doing  something  in  this  body  about 
getting  more  gasoline,  new  sources  of 
energy,  better  use  of  the  atom,  better  use 
of  the  things  that  have  been  coming  to  us 
from  the  space  program. 

I  do  not  offer  this  as  a  matter  of  criti- 
cism. I  know  that  the  Senator  is  asking 
for  help  as  to  where  we  might  go,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  area  that  we  could  land 
on  with  all  five  feet,  instead  of  getting 
just  one  '  >ot  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  problem.  I  am  trying  to 
work  out  something.  Something  has  to 
be  done.  Some  action  has  to  be  taken, 
and  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached, 
some  action  will  be  taken,  and  taken 
soon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  just  1  minute. 


Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  that  I  think  that 
the  essence  of  leadership  is  to  make  spe- 
cific proposals  of  the  kind  that  he  has 
made.  It  is  easy  to  disagree  with  what- 
ever proposals  are  made,  to  tear  them 
down,  denoimce  them,  show  why  they 
will  not  work  or  why  they  are  inappropri- 
ate. It  is  much  harder  to  come  up  witli 
specific  proposals.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  made  it  plain 
today  why  he  is  an  excellent  leader,  why 
we  all  have  such  respect  for  him. 

I  liope  that  my  criticism  of  some  of  the 
proposals  that  he  has  made — I  agree 
with  some — does  not  give  him  tlie  im- 
pres.-tion  that  I  am  in  any  way  critical  of 
him.  I  tliink  he  is  a  fine  leader,  he  would 
not  be  as  good  a  leader  as  he  is. 

I  think  the  debate  this  morning  he.-, 
been  helpful  for  me  and  helpful  for 
other  members  of  Congress,  and  will  be 
very  useful  for  the  country.  I  think  we 
should  try  to  proceed  on  a  vigorous  eco- 
nomic program,  but  not  tlie  program  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  proposed.  We 
may  modify  it  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
the  more  we  know  about  it,  debate  it,  dis- 
cuss it,  and  become  familiar  with  it,  the 
more  rapidly  and  efficiently  we  can  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  did  not  take  the 
criticism  personally.  I  thought  that  the 
Senator  was  performing  a  service,  as  he 
always  has,  because  no  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber, in  my  opinion,  speaks  with  better 
expertise  on  things  economic  that  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE".  I  thought  it  was  good  to  have  a 
collcouy  of  this  sort.  I  am  dehghted  that 
it  was  can-ied  on  with  such  sincerity  and 
seriou.sness. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  to  be  commended  and  compli- 
mented for  raising  the  Issue  and,  as  al- 
wa.vs,  expressing  his  opinions  as  honestly 
and  as  candidly  as  he  knows  how.  I  com- 
mend him. 


I^TESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

APPROVAL    OF    BILL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1974,  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  bill  (S.  3204)  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex  in  the  youth  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Johnston) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  were  ordered  held 
at  the  desk,  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(Tlie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


December  2,  197 Ji, 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  26,  1974.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  November  27, 

1974,  received  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R  17468.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975,  and  for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R.  17606.  An  act  to  adjust  price  support 
for  tobacco  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  House  Resolution 
1478  commemorating  and  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  Honorable  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  citizen  of  the 
world,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  _^_^^_^^ 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

HR.  17468.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  and 

H.R.  17506.  An  act  to  adjust  price  support 
for  tobacco  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED   DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  26,  1974,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
announced  that  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1974,  he  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  3202.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  coverage  and  to  fur- 
ther effectuate  the  enforcement  of  such  Act; 

H.R.  342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educational 
Personnel,  and  to  amend  the  Practice  of  Psy- 
chology Act  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act; 

H.R.  15580.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R,  17503.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; \o  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  au- 
thorized thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals. 


Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage and  to  further  effectuate  the  en- 
forcement of  such  act. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Johnston)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Repoct  of  thi:  National  Railboao  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Govern- 
ment tJid  Public  Affairs,  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  total  itemized  reve- 
nues and  expenses,  revenues  and  expenses  of 
each  train  operated,  and  revenue  and  total 
expenses  attributable  to  each  railroad  over 
which  service  Is  provided  for  the  month  of 
August  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Affairs,  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  average  number 
of  passengers  per  day  on  board  each  train 
operated,  and  the  on -time  performance  at  the 
final  destination  of  each  train  operated,  by 
route  and  by  railroad,  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1974  (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
International     Agreements     Other     Than 

Treaties    Entered    Into    by    the    UNrrED 

States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  within  60  days  after 
the  execution  thereof  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


By  Mr.  McOEE: 

S.  4197.  A  bUl  to  authorize  United  States 
payment  to  the  United  Nations  for  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  4198.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Danesh 
Deally,  wife  EdaUn,  and  2  chUdren  Andrew 
and  Angela.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of  No- 
vember 26.  1974,  the  following  reports 
of  committees  were  received  on  Novem- 
ber 27, 1974: 

By  Mr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee 
on  Porelen  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  33947  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (R»pt.  No.  93-1299). 

By  Mr.  MclNTTRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arnied  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1988.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 
basis  the  jurLsdlctlon  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  In  order 
to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  Industry, 
and  for  other  purposes,  together  with  mi- 
nority  views    (Kept.   No.  93-1300). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  November  27.  1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3202)  to  amend  the  farm 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGEE : 
S.  4197.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S. 
pajTnent  to  the  United  Nations  for 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

UNITED   NATIONS   PEACEKEEPING  FORCES   IN   THE 
MIDDLE    EAST    AITIHORIZATION   ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
cease-fire  on  the  Egyptian-Israel  front 
last  October,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  1974 
Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East — 
UNEF.  Likewise,  in  May  1974,  witli 
Israeli-Syrian  disengagement,  the  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  authorized  the  U.N.  Dis- 
engagement Observer  Force — UNDOF. 

Following  the  Security  Coimcil  author- 
ization of  UNEF,  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly appropriated  $30  million  for  the 
first  6-month  period  and  authorized  the 
Secretary-General  to  make  commitments 
of  up  to  $5  million  per  month  for  a  pe- 
riod which  had  been  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  November  30,  1974.  UNDOF 
has  been  funded  and  staffed  by  borrow- 
ing resources  from  UNEF  and  the  U.N. 
Truce  Supervision  Organization — 
UNTSO — the  latter  having  been  estab- 
lished after  the  1948  war  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  expenses  for  UNEF  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  U.N.  members  by  a 
complex  formula  which  recognized  the 
special  responsibilities  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  Charter  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  implicitly  endorsed  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  of 
all  members  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  The  U.S. 
assessment  for  the  first  year  was  $17.3 
million,  or  28.895  percent. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  pro- 
posed legislation  on  December  3,  1974, 
which  would  have  authorized  fimding 
for  UNEF  from  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  State.  However,  the  Con- 
gress instead  made  funds  available  for 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNEF  from  the 
S2.2  biUion  appropriated  imder  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emergency  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973— Pubhc  Law  93-199. 
No  further  fimds  are  now  available  from 
this  source. 

Recently,  UNEF  was  extended  through 
April  24,  1975.  Last  Friday  UNDOF  was 
extended  for  6  months.  Since  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
tliat  both  UNEF  and  UNDOF  continue 
their  vital  peacekeeping  role  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  be  in  a  position  to  pay  its  as- 
sessed share  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
new  requirements  are  presented  to  the 
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members  by  the  UJi.  this  month.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  ^^-Ith  dis- 
patch in  approving  the  iegislation  I  have 
introduced.    

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    4160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGoveen,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes*,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  A30TniEZK> ,  -he  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 'Mr.  Metc^lf),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark*,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell >,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4160,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  purcliase  of  animals 
and  animal  food  products  for  use  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  food  relief  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    4163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4163,  a  bill  to 
amend  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
mcns  of  1972. 

S.    4187 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Mondale,  tl:ie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
4187,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief 
to  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers, 
to  inci'ease  revenues  from  other  tax 
sources,  and  to  provide  increased  incen- 
tives for  expanded  investment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1971— 
H.R.  10710 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1999 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

on,    DIVTSTITTTIE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
see  deregulation  as  the  solution  to  the 
natural  gas  shortage  seem  to  me  to  be 
living  in  a  dream  world. 

Perhaps,  somewhat  more  gas  would 
flow  at  $2  per  million  cubic  feet  than 
has  at  the  national  average  of  26  cents. 

But  there  would  not  be  enough. 

As  the  OPEC  cartel  taught  us.  those 
witli  monopoly  power  have  an  intere.'=t 
in  keeping  their  product  scarce — scarce 
enough  to  keep  prices  high.  We  all  knov.- 
OPEC's  response  when  high  prices 
caused  a  drop  in  world  oil  demand — 
they  cut  back  production  to  keep  prices 
up. 

And  students  of  this  industry  will  tell 
you  the  same  thing  is  likely  to  happen 
with  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

This  is  not  a  competitive  industry. 

It  is  an  industry  dominated  by  a  hand- 
ful of  companies — all  combined  in  nu- 
merous joint  ventures.  They  bid  on 
leases  together.  Develop — or  do  not  de- 
velop— together.  Build  pipeUnes  to- 
getlier.  Swap  production  with  each  other. 
About  the  only  place  there  has  been 
true  competition  in  recent  years  was  on 
Uie  oil  side — in  retailing.  This  came  from 


Independent  retailers,  thousands  of 
whom  were  wiped  out  by  the  majors  dur- 
ing last  year's  shortage. 

As  most  of  you  know,  when  we  talk 
about  the  structure  of  the  natural  gas 
industry,  we  are  talking  about  the  large 
integrated  major  petroleum  companies. 
The  top  10  producers  of  natural  gas  in 

1971  were:  Exxon,  Shell,  Amoco,  Gulf, 
Phillips,  Mobil.  Texaco.  Union,  Atlantic 
Richfield  and  Continental  Oil.  With  two 
additions,  these  firms  accounted  for  the 
top  4  slots  In  terms  of  concentration  in 
eacli  of  tlie  6  major  producing  areas  in 
the  United  States.  The  8  largest  were  the 
same  in  1972  and  in  1971.  With  one  ex- 
ception, they  were  the  same  in  1971  and 

1972  as  15  years  earlier.  The  exception 
was  absorbed  by  a  major. 

When  measming  the  concentration  of 
ownership  of  uncomimtted  reserves — U\e 
market  into  wliich  a  pipeline  goes  when 
seeking  to  buy  gas — the  figures  also  show 
concentration. 

As  of  June  30.  1972.  four  oil  companies 
controlled  92.3  percent  of  the  uncom- 
mitted gas  reserves  onshore  in  Southern 
Louisiana,  100  percent  of  the  Federal  and 
State  offshore  uncommitted  resei-ves  in 
the  Texas  Gulf  and  80  percent  In  the 
Peiinian  Basin.  Those  are  the  richest 
sources  of  natural  gas  now  producing. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Piesident,  concen- 
tration ratios  are  most  frequently  quoted 
as  the  percentage  of  the  market  con- 
trolled by  the  top  eight  companies.  As 
table  1  shows — which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record — shows  for  the  major  producing 
areas,  the  8-firm  concentration  of  own- 
ership of  uncommitted  reserves  ranges 
from  74.9  to  100  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-CONCENTRATtON  OP  THE  AVAILABLE  NIW  GAS 
SUPPLIES  AS  OF  DEC  31,  1971  A.NO  JUNE  30. 1972  • 

|Pertepta?«  of  reported  uncominitted  reserves  controlled  by  4 
and  8  largest  praducersl ' 


Pec.  31, 1971         June  30, 1972 


Pic'liidng  sh-i 


4  8  4 

largest    largest    largest 


8 

larg-jt 


Permian  Basin 63.6  86.5 

Hugoton  AnndarLo. .   .      .  76.6  94.  S 

Other  Southwest 93.3  98.6 

South  Louijiana:* 

Onshore 96.9  99.6 

Offshore  (Federal) 57.0  83.3 

Oftshore  (State) 84.5  100.0 

Texas  gulf  coast:  < 

Onshore. 89.4  96.7 

onshore  (Federal) 98.5  100.0 

Otishofe  (Stale) 100.0  100.0 

Rotk»MoonUin 63.4  82.9 

Appalachian 99.  b  100.0 

Uiiclassiried: 

Michigan.. 100.  0  lOn  C 

California.. 95.4  100.0 

Miscellaneous .  87.7  99.9 

Alaskas 93.9  99.9 


80.6 

62.6 
94.4 

92.3 
49.6 
94.9 

34.4 
100.0 
100.0 

70.4 
100.0 


94.3 
9«.0 
93.9 


94.2 
83.3 
99.3 

98.4 
74.9 
lOO.O 

92.4 
100.0 
100.0 

86.0 
100.  U 


100.0 
100.0 
99.9 


>  Concent'atlon  ratios  are  tiased  on  individual  comp.iny  re- 
se.^e  reports.  To  the  extenl  that  2  or  irtoie  companies  report 
pro  rata  ownership  shares  of  jointly  held  leases  fur  which  there 
is  a  single  operation,  the  concentration  ratios  teiid  to  under- 
eslim.ite  the  actual  degree  of  seller  concentration. 

2  Reports  were  obtained  from  79  larpe  producer?.  The^e 
producers  provide  ma.^t  oi  the  gas  sold  to  IntersLite  pipelines 
(e.g.iri  1971  the  top  22  supplied  over  70  peiceit  of  all  liitersidle 
gas).  Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  nanieporting  small 
producers  may  have  had  signifrcaiit  volumes,  the  ratios  reported 
heie  tend  to  slightly  overstate  actual  market  conceutratiuii. 

■  Combined  concenlraiion  ratios  for  iii»  south  Louisiana  .I'ea 
are  not  available.  Onshore  represe.its  44  percent  of  the  total, 
o.lihore  (Federal)  53  percent,  and  off  ,hore  (Sljtc)  3  percent. 

'Combined  concentration  ntios  for  th?  Texas  pdf  coast  area 
are  not  available.  Onshore  represents  47  percent  ct  the  total 
ohshoie  (Fedeiai)  51  peiceiit.  and  ott.%hoie  (State)  2  percent. 

'■  Doe-  not  include  26.000,000.000  ft '  in  North  Slope  reserves 
reponeil  in  ihe  aggi-igate  for  all  companies  by  1  proflucer. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  most  econ- 
omists— facing  figvu-es  such  as  these— 
would  question  the  competitiveness  of  an 
industry.  But  the  data  goes  on. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  real  world 
is  to  examine  the  four-firm  concentration 
of  uncommitted  reseiTes  that  a  pipeline 
may  face  when  it  goes  out  to  buy  in  its 
own  area. 

Table  2,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point,  shows 
that  the  16  major  pipelines  faced  a  four- 
firm  concentration  ratio  ranging  from  45 
to  81  percent  in  June  of  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  2.-C0NCENTRATI0f(  OF  AVAIUBtE  NATURAL  tAS 
RESERVES.  BY  PIPELINE  SUPPLY  AREA,  JUNE  30, 1972 


PipSliiie 
Culuini^ia  Gas.. 

LI  Pd''«  . 

MiJ''i".i-Wi5tons;i. 

LoneSuif. 

( .iitfj  Sei.ue  ..    . 
tiat'.ir.il  Ca?  Pipelii?. 

Noiihem  Natuial 

Panhandle  Eastern... 
Soutliern  Natunil... 
Twinj^see. 
Texa:  Caslarn 

TeM«  Gas  Tfans- 
Twp-fontinental ... 

Truiikline — 

U.iitod 

Tfansv'est'=rn 


4-firm 

supply  Perc«[|i 

concen-  of  1971 

tration  *up(ily 

falw  tor  each 

(percent;  Majoi  .-uppl/aitias       are) 


51.15 
61.33 
15.13 
76.04 

31.93 
49.32 

71.69 
81.93 
47.91 
51.39 
52.47 

47.91 
51.39 
51.39 
52.47 

71.60 


Southern 

Louisiana. 
Texas  Gulf  Coast 

Appalachra 

Permian 

Huarton- 

Anadarko. 
Rocky  Mouiitai.i 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Hugoton- 

Aiiadarko. 
Other  Southwest 
Texas  Gulf  Coast 

Permian 

Hugoton- 

Arudarko. 
Other  Southwest 
Hugoton- 

Anadarko. 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Other  Southwest. 
Texas  Gulf  Coast. 

Permian 

Hugoton- 

Anadarko. 

Permian 

Hugoton- 

Anadarko. 
Other  South ^/e' 
Hugoton- 

Aifadarko. 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Other  South wert 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Texas  Gulf  Co<sl 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Other  Southwe:  t 
Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
O'her  Southw?' 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Tex,;s  Gulf  Coa'i 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Southern 

Louisiana. 
Other  Soutti west 
Texas  Gulf  Coast 

Permian 

Hugototi- 

Anadaiko. 


81.7 

5.2 
7.8 
54.' 
7.2 

y.5 

65.0 

29.5 

33.9 
35.6 
2L7 
t.6 

19  1 
30.  S 

17.7 

8.4 
37.2 
15.5 
20.9 

59.4 
49.0 

30.7 
65  ) 

;a.3 

21.7 
75.3 

20.6 
55.9 

10.5 
30.2 
90.6 

9  6 

82.5 

17.1 
75.8 

24.4 
77.9 

12.9 

9.3 

76.3 

22.9 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  anotlier 
dulling  force  on  competition  in  this  in- 
dustry is  the  joint  bidding  on  Federal 
leases  which  is  so  popular.  This,  of 
com-se,  means  that  the  partners  make 
joint  decisions  on  when  to  drill  explora- 
toi-y  wells,  when  to  drill  developmental 
wells  and  when  to  produce.  More  than 
that,  that  each  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  how  much  gas  each  one  controls. 
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Table  3,  which  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  be  inserted,  Is  most  instructive 
on  that.  You  will  note,  for  example,  that 
while  Mobil  made  only  8  independent 
bids  it  bid  jointly  with  Pennzoil,  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California,  Mesa,  Burmah, 
Gulf,  and  Ashland  103  times  from  De- 
cember 1270  to  December  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  ■>  -JOINT  BIDf^NG  IN   FEDERAL  OfrSliORE  LEASE 
SALES  (1970  72) 


TABLE  4.-J0INT  VENTURES  IN  THE  OIL  PIPELINE  INDUSTRY 


Company 


Number 

of  inde-  Number  of 

pendent  JPi^'-  bids 

bids  Bidding  partners       with  each 


Amerada-Hess 

SO 

Louisiana  Land... 

51 

Marathon 

51 

Texas  Eastern 

16 

6    Texas  Eastern 

Union    - 

117 

% 

CNG 

79 

Transco 

15 

Shell  

14 

Atlantic-Richfield... 

12    Cities    

106 

Getty         

73 

Continental 

114 

Chevron     

79    Mobil 

Murphy - 

25 

17 

General  American. 

17 

12 

Pelto        

13 

Superior 

9 

Gulf 

7 

Burmah 

4 

Mesa 

4 

Cities  Service 

7    Atlantic 

Getty 

106 
100 

Continental 

163 

Tenneco     

3 

Continental 

27    Atlantic  

Cities 

114 
163 

Getty 

102 

Tenneco 

5 

Enon 

Getty 

80           

0    Atlantic 

Cities           

73 
100 

Continental 

102 

Placid .— 

4 

Superior 

2 

Gulf 

17    Mobil 

Pennzoil 

17 

8 

Standard  Oil  of 

7 

California 

(Chevron). 

Marathon 

24    Signal       

65 

Louisiana  Land.... 

69 

Amerada 

51 

Texas  Eastern 

29 

Mobil 

8    Pennzoil 

30 

Standard  Oil  of 

25 

California 

(Chevron). 

Mesa          

16 

Burmah 

13 

Gulf 

17 

Ashland 

2 

Phillips 

0    Skelly  (Getty) 

Allied  Chemicals.. 

69 

66 

American 

34 

Petrofina 

34 

Shell 

59    Transco... 

47 

CNG 

15 

Standard  Oil  of 

14 

Indiana 

(Amoco). 

Florida  Gas 

17 

Sun 

115    Pennzoil 

2 

Texaco 

15    Tenneco 

32 

Union 

0    Amoco - 

96 

Texas  Eastern 

96 

Texas  Gas 

48 

Florida  Gas 

5 

Pipeline  company  and  coowners 


Percent 

held    by 

each 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other area  where  one  must  understand 
the  statistics  to  understand  the  lack  of 
competition  in  this  industry. 

Examples  are  spelled  out  on  table  4 — 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point — on 
the  joint  ownership  of  pipelines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Badger  Pipeline  Co.  (assets=tl2,400,000): 

Atlantic-Richfield - -  ^5 

Cities  Service ^i 

Texaco \i 

Union  Oil " 

Dixie  Pipeline  Co.  (assets =J46,400,000): 

Amoco ';•  J 

Atlantic-Richfield .„ '•' 

Cities  Service ?•" 

Continental ,,  } 

Exxon "1 

Mobil ,J" 

Phillips.... "I 

Shell \l 

Texaco .i-'i 

Gulf 'H 

Transco ;° 

Allied  Chemical ■.-,,;,;- VaaV 

Laurel  Pipeline  Co.  (assets  =  Ji5,9CO,000): 

Gulf 5H 

Texaco *f  ; 

Sohio -.-.-^-~-..-„-A^z '  • 

Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  (assets =J48O,20O.00O): 

Amoco ',•; 

Atlantic-Richfield »•» 

Cities  Service *5-^ 

Continental i-, 

Phillips - 'A 

Texaco {;•; 

Gulf - '|» 

Sohio ,?  ? 

Mobil "-^ 

Union  Oil v-,v;a«v^,\- 

Plantation  Pipeline  Co.  (as5ets=J176,100,000): 

Exxon — -  ;5S 

Shell ?*•? 

Refiners  Oil  Corp iA;v„vi---„\ 

Four  Corners  Pipeline  Co.  (assets = $20.900,000) . 

Shell i\ 

Chevron ii. 

Gulf 20 

Continental }" 

Atlantic-Richfield {" 

Superior                            ------  lu 

Olympic  Pipeline  Co."(ass"ets=$30,700,000): 

Shell ".5 

Mobil.- 29.5 

Texaco                        '• 

Wolverine  piperine"Co."(assets=$21,800,000): 

Union  Oil %\ 

Mobil ft 

Texaco }; 

Clark j' 

Marathon. 'j 

Cities  Service 5 

Platte  Pipeii"nVCo'(asVeVs= wiWD.bbb): 

Continental 5" 

Marathon f? 

Union  Oil - »J 

Atlantic-Richfield " 

Gulf          " 

West  Shore  Pipeline  Co.  (assets= $17,600,000): 

Shell - ,,™ 

Amoco "■.; 

Mobil " 

Texaco -  Q 

Marathon ; 

Clark I 

Cities  Service .  \ 

Continental °-  \ 

Union  Oil \  \ 

Exxon                  J*  3 

Wyco  Pipeline  Co.  (assets =$14,100,000): 

Amoco - J2 

Texaco — - *}; 

Mobil 20 

Yellowstone  Pipeline  Co.  (assets =$16,000,000): 

Continental -  *o 

Exxon ^ 

Husky ,5 

Union  Oil " 

West  Texas  Gulf  Pipeline  Co.  (assets=$19,800,000): 

Gulf -  \\-\ 

Cities  Service — J'- ; 

Sun - »|-6 

Union  Oil 90 

Sohio '-2 

Chicago  Pipeline  Co.  (assets=$25,600,000): 

Union  Oil *3.4 

Clark 33.2 

Amoco '^*' 

Cook  Inlet  Pipeline  Co.:  „ 

Atlantic-Richfield -  20 

Marathon |» 

Union  Oil 30 

Mobil 20 

Texas-New  Mexico  Pipeline  Co.  (assets =$30,500,- 
000): 

Texaco - ?? 

Atlantic-Richfield - » 

Cities  Service J? 

Getty 10 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  you  will 
note,  for  example,  that  the  Colonial  Pipe- 
line is  owned  by  10  major  oil  companies. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry is  one  that  has  been  discussed  at 
length  the  past  2  years  in  hearings  before 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. 

These  included  discussions  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, John  N.  Nassikas.  Throughout, 
Chaii-man  Nassikas  supported  the  posi- 
tion that  there  is  workable  competition 
in  this  industry. 

If  he  is  quoted  accurately  in  the  No- 
vember 13  issue  of  Piatt's  Oilgram,  ap- 
parently he  is  rethinking  this  position. 

The  pubUcation  quotes  Chairman  Nas- 
sikas as  argving  only  for  a  partial  de- 
regulation "because  many  wellhead  mar- 
kets aren't  controlled  by  economic 
forces."  "Often,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"there  isn't  workable  competition  be- 
cause there  will  be,  say,  two  dominant 
producers  in  a  field." 

According  to  the  publication,  Nassikas 
stressed  that  "not  all  gas  producing  fields 
are  under  disciplined  price  leadership, 
but  enough  are  to  create  on  oligopoly 
situation." 

Interestingly,  Commissioner  Smith  re- 
cently came  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He 
cited  the  "interfirm  cooperation  instead 
of  interfirm  competition"  and  the  vari- 
ous joint  operations  as  "anticompetitive 
relationships  which  negate  the  incentive 
for  price  competition." 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Smith 
would  lift  regulation  from  small  pro- 
ducers. Chairman  Nassikas  would  ease 
regulation  of  price  on  an  experimental 
basis  and  see  if  that  would  work.  Truth- 
fully, I  think  the  philosophy  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Buckley 
to  eliminate  regulation  more  accurately 
reflects  my  approa,ch. 

But — and  it  is  a  big  "but" — we  cannot 
substitute  the  market  for  regulation  un- 
til we  have  some  reason  to  believe  the 
market  can  do  the  job.  As  I  have  outlined 
and  as  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee hearings  have  documented  in 
greater  detail,  there  is  no  reason  to  make 
such  an  assumption  today.  But  many  wit- 
nesses— including  members  of  the  in- 
dustry— have  assured  us  restructuring 
could  deliver  the  anticipated  benefits. 

A  logical  suggestion  would  be  to  turn 
to  the  antitrust  authorities  and  see  how 
they  could  use  present  law  to  restruc- 
ture. Unfortimately,  that  is  no  solution 
to  today's  problems.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  filed  a  case  against  the 
major  oil  companies  which — if  they  are 
successful — could  lead  to  restructuring. 
But  the  best  estimate  is  that  the  csase 
will  run  8  to  15  years.  We  cannot  wait. 
Therefore,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
Senator  Buckley's  amendment  that 
would  tie  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  to  having  a  competitive  market, 
a  market  capable  of  regulating  any 
abuses  in  this  industry. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  require 
the  top  20  oil  companies  to  restructure 
themselves — with  the  approval  of  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission — so  they  are 
eitlaer  a  producer,  a  transportation  com- 
pany or  a  refiner-marketer.  As  soon  as 
the  company  had  met  this  requirement, 
it  would  be  entitled  to  the  Buckley  ex- 
emption from  price  regulation.  This,  of 
course,  means  small  producers  and  In- 
Tv'grated  companies  smaller  tlian  the  top 
-'0  would  be  entitled  immediately  to  the 
Buckley  exemption. 

Mr.  Pi"esident.  I  do  believe  in  le.ssen- 
inir  Government  inter\'pntion  in  the 
market  as  much  as  possible  while  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest.  Ideally,  Gov- 
ernment should  inteiTcne  only  in  lim- 
ited areas — such  an  health  and  safety. 
But  it  is  beyond  me  ho^\  Congress  could 
adopt  tlie  Buckley  amendment — wliich 
would  cost  consumers  a  conservative  $55 
billion  the  first  5  years — with  no  assur- 
ance that  the  expenditui'e  would  produce 
sufBcient  gas. 

In  an  Industry  with  the  oligopolistic 
power  this  one  has,  there  is  not  a  prayer 
we  would  get  what  we  think  we  are  buy- 
ing with  the  Buckley  amendment.  Add- 
ing my  amendment  would  increase  the 
odds  to  make  it  a  pretty  good  bet  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha^c  the  amendment  printed  li; 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  r.s  follows: 

AMENDMrvr  No.  1CD9 

On  page  3,  lUie  0,  alter  the  word  ":s'e- 
niies."  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  VIII— PROMOTION  OP  ENSRGY 
INDUSTRY  competition; 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  801.  Congress  hereby  declares  the  con- 
t'.nulng  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  goal  of  free  enterprise  and  free  mar- 
ket economy  which  functions  fairly  and  ef- 
ficiently to  allocate  resources  at  tlie  best 
possible  price  to  the  constinier  and  In  a 
manner  conbistent  with  the  values  of  a  free 
society. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  802.  As  iised  In  this  title: 

(1)  "Affiliate"  means  a  person  controlled 
by  or  controlling  or  under  or  subject  to 
common  control  with  respect  to  any  other 
person. 

(2)  "Asset"  means  any  property  (tangible 
or  lntangU>le;  real,  personal,  or  mixed)  and 
includes  stock  la  aiiy  corporation  which  is 
engaged  (directly  or  through  a  subsidiary 
or  affiliate)  In  the  business  of  producing, 
transporting,  refining,  or  marketing  energy 
resource  products. 

(3)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or 
with  foreign  nations;  or  commerce  In  any 
State  which  affects  commerce  among  or  be- 
tween any  state  and  foreign  nation. 

(4)  "Control"  means  direct  or  indirect 
legal  or  beneficial  interest  cwr  legal  power  or 
Influence  over  another  person,  directly  or  In- 
dlrecUy.  arising  through  direct.  Indirect,  or 
Interlocking  ownership  of  capital  stock.  In- 
terlocking directorates  or  officers,  contrac- 
tual relations,  agency  agreements,  or  leasing 
arrangements. 

(5)  "Energy  resource  product"  means  pe- 
troleum, natural  gas,  tar  sands,  oU  sliale,  coal 
or  products  refined  therefrom. 

(6)  "Energy  marketing  asset"  means  any 
•isset  used  In  the  marketing  or  retail  distribu- 
tion or  energy  resource  products. 


(7)  "Energy  transportation  asset"  means 
any  as^et  used  in  the  transportation  by  pipe- 
line, tanker,  or  gathering  line  or  enwgy 
resource  products. 

(8)  "Energy  refinery  a.sset"  means  any  a.s- 
set  used  in  the  refining  of  energy  resource 
products. 

(9)  "Energy  production  asset"  means  any 
asset  used  In  the  exploration  for,  develop- 
ment of,  or  production  of  energy  resource 
products. 

(10)  "Person"  means  an  Individual  or  a 
corporation,  partnership.  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, bu."^iness  trust,  trustee  In  bankruptc.v, 
recei\-er  in  reorgatUzation,  asBocintion,  or  any 
organized  group  whether  or  not  ii^corporated. 

(11)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  tlie 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Island.*^.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  ierrltory  oi 
the  Parinc  li-lanUs. 

I'NLAWiL'L    BtrENTION 

Se'j.  803.  It  shall  be  luilawful  for  any  of  the 
:;o  largest  major  Integrated  petroleum  com- 
pariles  affecting  commerce,  as  identified  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis."!lon,  engaged  in 
the  bti.sine.'s  of  c.\-plorattcn  for,  development 
of,  or  production  of  energy  resource  prod- 
ucts, to  own  or  control  any  interest,  dlrecdy 
or  through  p.n  afliliate.  In  my  energy-  refinery 
asset,  energy  transportation  asset,  or  energy 
markPilng  asset. 

Ha.'-.  804.  It  shall  be  unlaMul  for  any  of 
the  2C  largest  mnjor  Integrated  petroleum 
companies  aflecting  commerce,  es  identified 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commt.«!Slon.  engaged 
In  the  bu.ilness  of  transporting  energy  re- 
source products  by  energy  transportation 
assets,  to  own  or  control  any  interest,  di- 
rectly or  through  an  affiliate.  In  any  energy 
production  asset,  energy  refinery  asset,  or 
energy  marl;eting  asset, 

REPORia 

Sec,  805.  Each  of  the  ao  largest  major  In- 
tegrnted  petroleum  companies  affecting 
commerce,  as  identified  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  owning  or  controlling,  on  the 
da'.e  of  enactment  of  this  title,  any  as.set 
which  such  person  Is  prohibited  from  own- 
ing or  controlling  under  this  title,  shall, 
within  one  Imndred  and  twenty  days  a/ter 
such  di;te.  file  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission such  lnform:^tion  and  reports  re- 
lating to  .such  assets  and,  from  time  to  tinie, 
.•Nuch  additional  Information  and  reports  re- 
lating to  such  assets,  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Comniissioii  may  require, 

ENFORCEMENT 

:■'..':.  806.  The  Federal  Tnde  Commissiun, 
in  accord.ince  with  such  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  as  li  may  deem  iiece=-.sary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  shall  require  each  of  the  20  largest 
major  integrated  petroleum  companies  af- 
fecting commerce,  as  identlaed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  owning  or  controlling 
any  assets  which  such  person  Is  prohibited 
from  owning  or  controlling  under  this  title, 
to  submit,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  a  plan  or  plana  for 
the  divestment  of  such  assets.  If,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  find  such  plan,  as  submitted  or 
as  may  be  modified  by  Commission  order, 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  persons  affected  by  it,  the  Commission 
by  order  shall  approve  such  plan  and  shall 
thereafter  take  such  action  by  application  to 
a  court  for  such  other  order  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  such  plan:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Commission  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  which  will  not  substantlaUy  accom- 
plish the  necessary  divestment  on  or  before 
a  date  not  more  than  five  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 
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Sec.  807.  (a)  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Trade  Comnalsslon  shaU  Institute  suits  in  the 
district  coiuts  of  the  United  States  request- 
Ing  the  Issuance  of  such  relief  as  is  appro- 
priate to  assure  compliance  with  this  title, 
Including  orders  of  divestiture,  declaratory 
Judgments,  mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injunc- 
tive relief.  Interim  equitable  relief,  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporary  or  permanent  receiv- 
ers or  trustees,  and  punitive  damages  for 
willful  failure  to  comply  with  lawful  Cocj- 
nii'xsion  orders. 

(b)  In  cairylng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
utilii^e  all  other  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  other  provloious  of  law. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  808,  Any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
la!.e.s  any  provision  of  this  title  shall,"  upon 
cjnviction,  be  punished,  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  &50C,- 
000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  to 
excL-ed  ten  years,  or  both,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation,  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
85,000,000  or  by  suspension  of  the  right  to  do 
business  in  Interstate  commerce  for  a  p»ri- 
ort  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  both,  A  vio- 
lation by  a  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  also  a  violation  by  the  Individual  di- 
rectors, officers,  receivers,  trustees,  or  agents 
of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  author- 
l^ed,  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  con- 
stituting the  violation  in  whole  or  In  parr. 
or  who  ,'ihRll  have  omitted  to  authorize,  or- 
der, or  do  any  acts  which  would  terminHle, 
prevent,  or  correct  conduct  violative  of  this 
title.  Failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the  couit 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  puuishablt 
by  such   court  as  a  contempt  of  court, 

rEHriONSHIP    TO    NATURAL    CAS    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS 

Slc,  809,  The  Natural  Gas  Act  An\endments 
of  1974  shall  not  become  effecilve  as  to  any 
of  the  20  largest  major  Integrated  petroleum 
companies  aflecting  commerce,  as  ideutifled 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  until  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  files  a  certificate 
stating  that  such  person  Is  In  oonipiianoe 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

AJrlENDMENT  NO,  2000 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tiie  table,) 

Mr,  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr,  Ribi- 
COFF.  and  Mr.  Javits>  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  H.R,  10710,  supra. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1974— S.  3394 

Ar,reNi>Mi:NT  no,  soot 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,.  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  S.  3394,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  on  the  submission  of  the  amendment 
are  printed  later  in  the  Record.) 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
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D.  Dwayne  Keyes,  of  California,  to  be 
U  S,  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

Frank  X.  Klein,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
tiict  of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  (jeorge  E.  Tobin.  term  expired. 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  3C,  1980  (re- 
appoLitment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  December  9,  19T4, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  BEGIN  HEAR- 
INGS ON  INTELLIGENCE  OVER- 
SIGHT BILLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  December  9  and  10, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  will  begin  hearings  en  four 
measures  before  the  subcommittee  which 
propose  to  increase  the  role  of  Congress 
in  its  oversight  of  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies. On  these  first  days  of  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  from 
Senators,  from  former  Government  of- 
ficials, and  from  outside  experts. 

Tlie  subcommittee  expects  to  continue 
these  hearings  next  year.  At  that  time, 
we  will  invite  testimony  fi-om  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies responsible  for  surveillance  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  legislation  before  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  poses 
difficult  questions  which  reach  some  of 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  We  hope 
that  this  introductory  volume  of  hearings 
will  begin  to  focus  the  public's  attention 
on  the  issues  and  be  the  framework  for 
what  promises  to  be  an  important  and 
absorbing  task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  staff 
outline  cf  the  bills  referred  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
wa"?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lectslative  Ppoposai-s  To  Stuf.ngthen  Con- 
gressional,    Oversight     op    Inteixigence 

Agencifs 

The  following  proposals  designed  to 
strengthen  Congressional  oversight  of  the 
nation's  Intelligence  agencies  are  presently 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations: 

1.  S.  4019,  Introduced  by  Senators  Baker 
ard  Welcker,  would  establish  a  fourteen- 
member  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Intelligence 
Oversight.  Such  Corrunlttee  would  have  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  all  Intelligence  agency 
authorizing  legislation  and  for  all  generel 
oversight  of  those  agencies  such  as  the  CIA, 


FBI,  NSA,  DIA,  etc.  The  Committee  would 
not,  however,  take  away  oversight  responsi- 
bilities of  those  committees  presently  exer- 
cising such  Jurisdiction. 

2.  S.  Res.  419,  introduced  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Mathlas,  would  create  a  Select 
Committee  to  Study  Governmental  Opera- 
tions with  Respect  to  Intelligence  ActUltles. 
Such  Committee  would  be  charged  with  con- 
ducting a  two-year  study  of  all  United  States 
Intelligence  agencies  and  recommending  any 
needed  legislation  to  Improve  the  Congres- 
sional oversight  role.  Membership  on  the 
Committee  would  be  composed  of  four  Dem- 
ocrats tmd  four  Republicans. 

3.  S.  2738,  introduced  by  Senators  Nelson 
and  Jackson,  would  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Conttouing  Study  of  the  Need  to 
Reorganize  the  Departments  and  Agencies 
Engaging  in  Surveillance.  Such  Committee 
would  be  authorized  to  make  a  continuing 
review  of  the  need  to  reorganize  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  In  investi- 
gation or  surveillance  of  individuals,  to  ex- 
amine the  need  for  such  surveillance,  and  to 
recommend  any  legal  or  structural  changes 
necessary  to  protect  the  privacy  of  individ- 
uals. The  Committee  would  not  have  Juris- 
diction over  "lawful  Investigative  and/or 
surveillance  activities  related  to  the  defease 
or  national  security  of  the  United  States 
conducted  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,"  or  over  "any  activities 
of  agencies  and  departments  of  the  United 
States  government  conducted  outside  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  United  States." 
Membership  of  the  Committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranijing  minority  members  of  all 
congressional  committees  having  jurisdiction 
over  agencl3S  engaged  In  surveillance  activi- 
ties. 

4.  S.  1547.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, would  create  a  Joiiit  Commiitee  on 
National  Security.  Such  Committee  would  be 
charged  with  studying  and  making  recom- 
mendations concerning:  (1)  the  foreign,  do- 
mestic and  military  policies  of  the  United 
States  from  the  perspective  of  determining 
whether  such  policies  are  appropriately  in- 
tegrated In  furtherance  of  national  security 
t;oals;  (21  the  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Security  Council  relat- 
ing to  such  policies;  and  (3)  Government 
practices  with  respect  to  classification  and 
declassification  of  documents.  Membership 
on  the  Committee  would  be  composed  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
tlie  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Service  Committees,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energv'.  In  addition,  three  members  from 
each  house  shall  be  appointed  to  sit  on  the 
Committee,  for  a  total  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  FRANK  C.  ZARB 
TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  FEA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled an  open  hearing  on  the  nomination 
by  the  President  of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Zarb 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  December  4, 


1974,  at  2  pjm.  in  room  3110.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  record  with  respect  to  this 
nomination  should  so  advise  the  staff  of 
the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Zarb  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prank  G.  Zarb 
President  Ford  has  nominated  Frank   G. 
Zarb,   39,   as   Administrator   of   the   Federal 
Enersy  Administration. 

Mr.  Zarb  is  currently  Associate  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  provides  executive  direction  to  Fed- 
eral programs  concerned  with  agriculture, 
the  environment,  natural  resources,  energy 
and  science.  These  activities  Include  respon- 
sibilities for  all  energy  related  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  Atomic  Energy 
Commi-SEion,  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  other  related 
agencies  In  the  science  and  technology  fields. 
When  President  Ford  created  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Council  in  1974,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Zarb  as  Its  first  Executive  Director,  a  post  he 
held  concurrently  with  his  OMB  assignment 
and  will  hold  In  addition  to  FEA  Administra- 
tor. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  OMB  position,  Mr. 
Zarb  was  In  charge  of  OMBs  Management 
and  Operations  activities.  This  Included  di- 
rection of  a  broad  range  of  Federal  programs 
and  Initiatives,  including  Government  reor- 
ganization, evaluation  of  Federal  programs, 
statistical  policy.  Federal  activities  in  re- 
gional areas,  and  relations  with  Governors 
and  Mayors. 

Mr.  Zarb  first  Joined  the  Administration 
in  April  1971  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
His  most  recent  position  in  the  private  sec- 
tor was  Executive  Vice  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Hayden 
Stone,  Inc ,  a  New  York  Divestment  and 
secvirltics  firm. 

Earlier  Mr.  Zarb  had  been  with  the  New- 
York  investment  houses  of  Cogan,  BeriiUd, 
Weill  and  Levitt,  and  Goodbody  and  Com- 
pany. His  first  job  in  industry  was  with  Cities 
Service  Oil  Compuny  where  he  served  as 
management  trainee  and  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department. 

Mr.  Zarb  graduated  from  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity with  a  BBA  in  1957  and  a  Masters  De- 
gree in  1961.  In  1974  the  faculty  of  Hof.'stra 
conferred  the  University's  Distinguished 
Scholar  Award  to  Mr.  Zarb.  At  Hofstra  he 
was  a  Student  Body  President,  Dean's  List 
student  and  elected  to  V.nio's  Who  in  Colleges 
and  Universities  In  1957. 

In  1970  he  edited  The  Stock  Market  Hand- 
book, published  by  Dow  Jones-Irwln,  Inc.  He 
organized  and  served  as  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Jomt-B«nk-Secur:ties  Industry  Com- 
mittee for  Securities  Protection  and  has  held 
membership  with  the  Board  of  Arbitrators 
of  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  and  the  Board  of  Advisors  of  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Finance,  He  ha«  been  a 
member  cf  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  and  an 
aUled  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change as  well  as  the  American  and  Pacific 
Coast  Stock  Exchanges.  He  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  East  Woods  School, 
Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Patrlclft  Koster 
and  they  liave  two  cbUdren.  Tbey  reside  in 
McLean.  Virginia. 
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PUBLICS  VIEVv'S  ON  H.R.  16925  AND 
H.R.  17450  REQUESTED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
vould  lilce  to  receive  the  views  of  Inter- 
e.-ted  persons  on  the  bills  H.R.  16925,  to 
make  technical  cliange  in  the  police  and 
liremen's  pay  bill,  and  H.R.  17450  to  es- 
tablish a  people's  counsel  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Service  Commission. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  a  statement 
siiould  do  so  by  noon  on  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 6,  1974,  in  the  committee  oflficc.  room 
6222.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANALYSIS  OF  TAX  DATA  OF  SEVEN 
MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Januarj'  representatives  cf  the  seven 
largest  U.S.  oil  companie.s — Exxon.  Tex- 
aco, Mobil,  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
Gulf,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  and 
Shell — appeared  before  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  to  test- 
ify on  the  shortages  of  petroleiun  prod- 
ucts which  were  aflBicting  the  Nation  at 
that  time. 

These  hearings  were  wide  ranging  as 
we  discussed  inventories,  storage  capac- 
ity, retail  operations,  prices,  foreign  op- 
erations and  negotiations  with  crude  oil 
producing  countries.  reP.nery  capacity 
and  many  other  subjects.  The  printed 
volumes  of  these  hearings  contain  a 
wealth  of  information.  In  addition,  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  March  4  of  this 
year  with  a  summary  of  some  of  the  ma- 
jor points  covered  at  the  hearing.  Today 
I  report  to  the  Senate  on  another  aspect 
of  critical  importance  which  stemmed 
from  tliese  hearings:  the  taxation  of  oil 
corporations. 

The  committee  print  entitled  "Anal- 
ysis of  Tax  Data  of  Seven  Major  Oil 
Companies,"  which  I  will  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, analyzes  and  distills  information 
received  from  the  tax  returns  of  the  sev- 
en major  oil  companies  from  1968 
through  1972.  Tliese  returns  were  ob- 
tained by  the  subcommittee  under 
Executive  Order  11711  dated  April  13, 
1973.  Information  from  the  returns  was 
analyzed,  abstracted  and  placed  in  the 
tabulated  form  found  in  the  committee 
print  through  the  efforts  of  the  statisti- 
cal division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  economics  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  staff  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

To  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  the 
data  several  guidelines  were  followed. 
First,  when  companies  are  specifically 
referred  to.  their  reference  is  by  letter, 
randomly  designated,  rather  than  by 
name.  Second,  in  many  cases  aggregate 
figures  for  the  seven  companies  are  used. 
Third,  effective  tax  rates  for  the  com- 
panies are  reflected  as  5-year  averages. 

EFTKCTIVB  TAX    RATES   OF   OIL   COMPANIK8 

Mr.  President,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
before  have  we  been  able  to  draw  upon 


actual  tax  retiu'ns  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  present  an  accurate  picture  of 
their  tax  burden. 

The  results  of  oui*  examination  are 
both  startling  and  disturbing. 

For  each  of  the  years  1968  through 
1972  the  seven  companies  aggregated  had 
an  effective  U.S.  tax  rate — that  is  the 
percentage  of  net  income  actually  paid 
in  Federal  income  taxes — of  5  percent 
or  less.  However,  for  the  same  5  years, 
these  companies  paid  foreign  taxes  at  an 
efTective  tax  rate  of  between  20  percent 
and  29  percent. 

The.<-e  computations  are  based  on  the 
fiction  that  payments  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  producing  oil  are  income  taxes, 
a  fiction  recognized  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue credit  for  sucli  payments. 

But  to  be  fair  to  the  oil  companies  we 
recast  such  payments  as  costs  of  their 
operations  and  recomputed  the  effective 
tax  rates.  Even  on  this  basis  the  aggre- 
gate effective  U.S.  income  tax  rates  for 
the  5  years  studied  range  from  3.19  to 
6.74  percent. 

Some  of  the  individual  companies"  five- 
year  figures  show  just  how  little  oil  com- 
pany profltvs  have  benefited  the  U.S. 
Treasui-y  and  how  much  they  have  fi- 
nanced the  treasuries  of  the  operating 
countries. 

Company  E  paid  an  overall  effeccive  in- 
come tax  rate  of  28.70  percent  but  only 
1.32  percent  went  for  U.S.  taxes  while 
27.37  percent  went  for  foreign  income 
taxes. 

Company  D  paid  an  overall  effective 
income  tax  rate  of  27.90  percent  but  only 
2.30  percent  went  for  U.S.  taxes  while 
23.59  percent  went  for  foreign  income 
taxes. 

Company  C  paid  .m  overall  elTec!  ive  in- 
come tax  rate  of  33.77  percent  but  only 
2.32  percent  went  for  U.S.  taxes  while 
31.44  percent  went  for  foreign  income 
taxes. 

The  dollar  figures  are  even  more  con- 
vincing. In  1972,  the  pretax  net  income 
of  the  seven  companies  combined  totaled 
$10.2  billion.  They  paid  $2.9  billion  in 
foreign  "Income  taxes"  and  only  $450 
million  in  U.S.  income  taxes. 

Although  comparable  data  for  1973  and 
1974  are  not  available,  recent  increases 
in  royalties  and  tax  payments  should 
make  the  effective  foreign  tax  rate  even 
larger  the  effective  U.S.  tax  rate  would 
probably  remain  at  comparable  levels  or 
even  drop  because  it  would  refiect  a  lower 
percentage  of  increased  profits  and  net 
income. 

Lesson  No.  1:  The  U.S.  Government, 
through  its  tax  policy,  has  helped  to  fi- 
nance the  international  oil  cartel  which 
now  threatens  to  destroy  our  economic 
system. 

EFFECTIVE       TAX       RATES      OF      OTHFR      CORPORA- 
TIONS    AND     INDIVIDUAL     TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wanted  to  know  how 
the  tax  load  of  these  large  oil  corpora- 
tions comprred  to  that  assumed  by  our 
other  citizens — both  individual  and  cor- 
porate. 

I  took  a  family  of  four  making  $15,000 
annually  and  a  single  person  making 
$7,500  annually  and  computed  their  ef- 
fective tax  rates:  the  percentage  of  their 


adjusted  gross  income  paid  in  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

Tliese  income  levels  may  sound  famil- 
iar: they  are  the  cutoff  levels  for  the  im- 
position of  the  5  percent  surcharge  on 
individuals  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

A  family  of  four  making  $15,000,  as- 
suming the  use  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, pays  taxes  of  $1,820,  or  an  effective 
rate  of  12.1  percent. 

A  single  person  making  $7,500,  assum- 
ing the  use  of  the  standard  deduction, 
pays  taxes  of  $995,  or  an  effective  rate  of 
13.3  percent. 

In  1972,  Internal  Revenue  Service  sta- 
tistics show  that  for  all  tax  returns  filed 
by  individuals,  the  average  effective  tax 
rate  was  13  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

But  what  of  the  tax  load  of  other  cor- 
portations?  An  excellent  study  directed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Representative  Charles  A.  Vanik,  with 
the  assistance  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  submitted  to 
Congress  August  3,  1973,  shows  approxi- 
mate effective  tax  rates  of  other  major 
U.S.  corporations. 

Before  citing  these  rates  I  should  re- 
peat the  caveat  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  when  he 
made  this  submission:  these  are  approx- 
imate effective  tax  rates  based  on  infor- 
mation from  public  sources  such  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
10-K  reports,  other  materials  filed  with 
tlie  SEC  and  other  Federal  reports;  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  few  cases  the  margin  of 
error  could  be  considerable  because  pub- 
lic sources  generally  do  not  present  data 
in  a  way  which  could  be  used  to  directly 
calculate  the  effective  tax  rate  of  corpo- 
rations. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  the  advan- 
tage of  our  study;  we  computed  effective 
tax  rates  from  the  returns  themselves. 

But  even  considering  the  difficulties 
in  computing  such  rates  from  public 
data  and  the  fact  that  slightly  different 
assumptions  might  have  governed  the 
calculation  of  rates  it  is  apparent  that 
many  of  our  giant  nonoil  corporations 
pay  substantially  higher  effective  tax 
rates.  These  higher  figures  are  substan- 
tiated by  recent  studies  done  by  a  non- 
governmental organization,  tax  analysts, 
and  advocates. 

According  to  the  congressional  study, 
for  1972  General  Motors  was  paying  U.S. 
taxes  at  an  effective  rate  of  44.6  percent 
of  its  net  income;  General  Electric,  39.5 
percent:  Sears  Roebuck,  42.4  percent;  J. 
C.  Penney,  48.8  percent;  Procter  and 
Gamble,  36.9  percent;  Chrysler,  37.2  per- 
cent; Boeing,  40.3  percent;  DuPont.  41.8 
percent;  RCA,  35.7  percent;  IBM,  30.5 
percent;  AT&T.  30.9  percent:  Westing- 
house,  31.7  percent;  Greyhound,  41.1 
percent;  Eastman  Kodak,  38.7  percent. 

The  average  effective  Federal  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  for  the  100  industrial  cor- 
porations selected  from  the  "Fortime 
500"  list  was  29  percent. 

Lesson  No.  2:  The  major  oil  corpora- 
tions are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  to  the  United  States. 
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IMPACT   OF   SPECIAL   DEDUCTIONS  ON  NOMINAL 
TAX   RATE 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  know  how 
the  nominal  corporate  tax  rate  of  48 
percent  was  whittled  away  by  the  use  of 
both  extraordinary  deductions  available 
to  all  corporations  and  those  peculiar  to 
the  extractive  industries. 

Using  1972  as  an  example,  and  treat- 
ing foreign  taxes  paid  as  a  cost  of  oper- 
ations, we  see  that  the  composite  cor- 
porate tax  rate  of  the  seven  companies 
was  reduced  from  48  to  23.39  percent 
through  the  "special"  nonoil  tax  prefer- 
ences available  to  all  taxpayers  such  as 
accelerated  depreciation,  the  investment 
tax  credit,  capital  gains,  and  others. 

The  23.39  percent  effective  tax  rate 
was  then  reduced  to  9.84  percent  through 
deductions  for  percentage  depletion.  The 
9.84-percent  effective  tax  rate  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  8.88  percent  by  expens- 
ing intangible  drilling  costs. 

Finally,  the  8.88-percent  effective  tax 
rate  was  reduced  to  the  final  true  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  6.18  percent  by  means  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit. 

But  as  our  study  shows,  the  impact 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  far  under- 
stated in  relation  to  the  percentage  de- 
pletion deduction  because  the  foreign 
tax  credit  is  computed  last.  Remove  per- 
centage depletion  on  foreign  production 
but  retain  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
there  would  be  verj'  little  revenue  gain. 
Remove  the  foreign  tax  credit  and  re- 
tain the  percentage  depletion  on  foreign 
production  and,  again,  little  change  in 
the  overall  taxes  due  in  this  country 
would  result.  Only  if  both  percentage 
depletion  and  the  ability  to  credit  for- 
eign taxes  were  removed  would  there  be 
a  large  increase  in  taxes  accruing  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Lesson  No.  3 :  Special  deductions  avail- 
able to  oil  companies  have  practically 
wiped  out  their  tax  liability  domesti- 
cally. There  is  an  interrelationship  be- 
tween various  deductions  and  credits 
benefiting  the  oil  companies — specifi- 
cally between  percentage  depletion  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit — and  only  an  over- 
all revision  of  tax  benefits  presently 
available  will  result  in  a  substantially 
increased  United  States  tax  liability. 

EXTRAORDINARY    USE    OF   TAX    BENEFITS    BY 
LARGE   OIL   COMPANIES 

Mr.  President,  we  derived  other  per- 
tinent information  from  our  tax  study; 
such  as: 

The  seven  oil  companies  seized  upon 
such  tax  benefits  as  organizing  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations  to  an 
extraordinary'  degree:  in  1970,  the  last 
year  available  for  comparative  purposes, 
seven  companies  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere Trade  Corporation  deductions 
taken  in  the  oil  industry  and  38  percent 
of  the  deductions  taken  by  all  corpora- 
tions. 

The  seven  oil  companies  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  the  savings  derived  from 
the  foreign  tax  credits  taken  by  the  oil 
industry  and  15  percent  of  the  savings 
derived  from  the  foreign  tax  credits 
taken  by  all  U.S.  corporations  in  1971, 
the  last  year  available  for  comparative 
purposes. 


The  seven  oil  companies  accounted  for 
$2.3  billion  in  depletion  deductions  or  57 
percent  of  the  industry  total  in  1971. 

PROFITS  AKD  PROPOSALS  TO  INCREASE  TAXES 

Mr.  President,  recent  profit  reports 
show  third  quartier  profits  at  Occidental 
up  by  269  percent;  Shell,  158  percent; 
Getty,  157  percent;  Atlantic  Richfield, 
141  percent;  Standard  of  Ohio,  124  per- 
cent; Continental,  122  percent;  Phillips, 
110  percent;  Standard  of  Indiana,  101 
percent;  Cities  Service,  76  percent;  Union 
Oil,  58  percent;  Marathon,  50  percent. 

Some  of  the  participants  at  our  Janu- 
ary hearings  did  not  fare  as  well,  perhaps 
because  of  fattened  profits  in  early  quar- 
ters. Still  I  cannot  feel  sorry  for  Stand- 
ard of  California,  up  "only"  32  percent; 
Gulf,  up  "only"  31  percent;  Exxon,  up 
"only"  25  percent;  Texaco,  up  "only"  23 
percent;  and  Mobil,  up  "only"  20  percent. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  I  cited  as  a  corpora- 
tion paying  its  fair  share  of  corporate 
taxes,  v.as  down  94  percent  in  profits  for 
the  third  quarter  while  Chrysler,  also 
cited,  suffered  a  loss. 

We  were  told  that  these  profits  were 
needed  for  capital  outlays  which,  when 
combined  with  the  more  than  $10  per 
barrel  to  be  received  for  new  domestic  oil 
would  produce  vast  new  oil  sources  in  the 
United  States.  But  presently  we  are  see- 
ing an  even  steeper  decline  in  domestic 
production. 

We  do  not  have  the  1973  tax  returns 
and.  of  course,  the  1974  returns  will  not 
be  due  for  some  time.  But  under  our  pres- 
ent tax  system  the  results  should  not  de- 
part significantly  from  those  shown  in 
our  study;  the  oil  corporations  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  an  alarmingly  low  rate  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  conclude  from 
our  study  that  there  must  be  an  overhaul 
of  the  taxation  of  oil  companies. 

Our  study  shows  that  the  minimum 
tax,  enacted  in  1969,  started  to  tap  the 
ui;taxed  income  of  oil  corporations.  While 
it  increased  the  tax  liability  of  all  U.S. 
corporations  for  1971  by  only  1  percent, 
it  increased  the  tax  liability  of  the  seven 
companies  by  about  27  percent  and  of 
the  oil  industry  by  about  28  percent.  But 
since  the  initial  tax  liability  of  oil  com- 
panies was  so  low,  it  did  not  result  in  a 
great  increase  in  taxes  to  the  United 
States. 

Methods  to  increase  the  tax  burden  of 
oil  corporations  should  be  considered. 

One  method  would  be  to  increase  the 
minimum  tax  payable  by  both  individuals 
and  corporations.  Tliis  could  be  achieved 
by  increasing  the  rate  applied  to  tax  pref- 
erences in  computing  the  minimum  tax, 
now  standing  at  10  percent;  eliminating 
the  presently  permitted  deduction  for 
regular  taxes  paid  from  preference  in- 
come before  applying  the  minimum  tax 
rate;  or  setting  a  minimum  tax  percent- 
age payable  on  all  of  a  taypayer's  income. 

Another  approach,  of  course,  is  to  elim- 
inate or  reduce  deductions  peculiar  to  the 
oil  industry— the  expensing  of  intangible 
drilling  costs  and,  especially,  percentage 
depletion. 

Finally,  as  we  have  shown,  some  ad- 
justments in  credits  permitted  for  foreign 


taxes  should  be  considered  because  of  the 
interrelationship  with  percentage  deple- 
tion deductions. 

In  any  event  there  must  be  some  up- 
ward adjustment  in  the  taxes  these  giant 
oil  companies  pay  to  our  Government. 
They  must  be  made  to  shoulder  an  equi- 
table part  of  the  burden  borne  by  other 
citizens,  both  individuals  and  corporate. 

Months  ago  I  spoke  out  against  the  ob- 
scene prcrflts  made  by  the  oil  corpora- 
tions. Today  I  speak  out  against  their 
failure  to  pay  their  fair  share  in  taxes.  It 
is  difficult  enough  to  live  with  their  ob- 
scene profits;  but  it  is  against  all  sense 
of  equity  and  decency  to  permit  them  to 
enjoy  such  profits  while  not  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  our  report 
will  help  to  correct  this  inequitable  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  committee  print  entitled 
"Analysis  of  Tax  Data  of  Seven  Major 
Oil  Companies"  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memorandum 

To:  Members  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations. 
From:  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman. 
Subject:    Study   of    Taxation    of    Oil    Com- 
panies. 

Last  January  representatives  of  the  seven 
largest  U.S.  oU  companies — Exxon,  Texaco, 
MobU,  SUndard  Oil  of  California,  Gulf, 
Standard  OU  of  Indiana  and  Shell — appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  to  testify  on  petro- 
leum shortages  and  other  related  matters. 

In  conjunction  with  those  hearings,  I  re- 
quested the  oil  companies  to  supply  their 
tax  returns  for  the  latest  5  years  available. 
The  returns,  covering  the  years  1968  through 
1972.  were  obtained  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11711,  dated  April  13,  1973. 

This  committee  print  analyzes  and  distills 
liiformatlon  received  from  the  tax  returns 
of  the  major  oil  companies.  The  objective 
of  the  print  is  to  (1)  establish  the  effective 
tax  rat€s  paid  by  those  major  oil  corpora- 
tions, and  (2)  determine  the  use  and  li.ter- 
relationshlp  of  special  deductions  avlalable 
to  all  corporations  and  those  peculiar  to 
the  extractive  Industries. 

Although  eacla  member  will  undoubtedly 
draw  his  o-vnx  conclusions  from  the  data  pre- 
sented, I  found  most  significant  the  ex- 
tremely low  effective  tax  rates  of  the  major 
oil  companies  as  well  as  the  large  reduction 
in  tax  UabUlties  stemming  from  percentage 
depletion  allowances. 

To  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  the 
data,  the  companies  are  referred  to  by  letter, 
randomly  designated,  rather  than  by  name. 
In  addition,  apgrega'.e  figures  for  the  seven 
companies  a'e  used  along  with  five  year 
averages   for   indivld')al    companies. 

In  compiling  the  data  for  this  Committee 
print  we  were  fortunate  to  have  had  the  able 
assistance  of  the  Statistics  Division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Tlie  print  Itself  was 
written  by  Jauie  GraveUe  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  Economics  Division, 
to  whom  we  are  highly  Indebted.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  for  his  assistance 
and  cooperation  In  preparing  this  study. 
An/iL.sis  of  Tax  Data  of  Seven  Major  Oil 
Companies 
summary 

ITie  following  tables  and  explanatory  ma- 
terial are  an  analysis  of  tax  data  iat  seven 
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major  oil  companies  over  a  5-year  period, 
1968-1972.  These  companies  are  Exxon,  Tex- 
aco. MobU,  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Oulf, 
standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  and  Shell.  The  tax 
data  were  tabulated  from  tax  returns  ob- 
tained by  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  under  Executive 
Order  11711,  dated  April  13,  1973.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  confidentiality  of  the  data,  the 
companies  have  been  randomly  designated 
by  the  letters  A  through  Q  and  the  tables  re- 
flect 5-year  averages  or  aggregated  amounts. 

One  objective  of  the  analysis  was  to  estab- 
lish ilie  effective  tax  rate  paid  by  the  major 
oil  companies.  Effective  tax  rate  is  defined  as 
the  Federal  Income  tax  actually  paid  as  a 
percentage  of  net  income.  Except  for  the  first 
$'2.'5.000  of  each  corporation's  taxable  income, 
the  corfKsrate  tax  rate  is  48%.  We  also  sought 
to  determine  how  the  effective  tax  rate  was 
reduced  both  by  extraordinary  deductions 
permitted  all  taxpayers  (such  as  accelerated 
depreciation)  and  those  peculiar  to  the  ex- 
MacLive  industries  (such  as  percentage  de- 
pletion allowances) . 

In  the  5  years  from  1968-1972,  five  of  the 
seven  companies  paid  between  1.32%  and 
5.5G',  of  their  net  Income  In  United  States 
income  taxes  while  paying  between  24.87% 
and  3l.44''f  to  foreign  governments  In  pay- 
ments designated  as  Income  taxes  (Table 
lA). 

lix  1972,  the  pre-tax  net  Income  of  the 
.seven  companies  combined  totalled  approxl- 
m.^tely  $10.2  billion;  they  paid  approximately 
^1.9  billion  In  foreign  "Income  taxes"  and 
only  approximately  $450  million  In  United 
States  income  taxes.  The  effective  United 
States  tiix  rate  for  the  group  was  4.41 '^o  and 
the  effective  foreign  "income  tax"  rate  was 
28.70';.  Effective  United  States  Income  tax 
rates  from  1968  through  1971  for  the  group 
ranged  from  2.55 '^  to  6.36%  while  effective 
foreign  'Income  tax"  rates  ranged  from 
19.49';   to  26.67';^^  (Table  IB). 

Both  Tables  lA  and  IB  compute  the  effec- 
tive Income  tax  rates  on  net  Income  not  re- 
duced by  provisions  for  United  States  Income 
taxes  or  deductions  for  foreign  taxes  paid 
which  have  been  deemed  income  taxes.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  ruling  issued  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  such  payments 
to  foreign  governments  are  not  royalties, 
severance  taxes,  or  excise  taxes  but  income 
taxes,  qualifying  for  the  tax  credit  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Effective  U.S.  tax  rates  were  recomputed  in 
Tables  2 A  and  2B  with  net  income  reflect- 
ing a  deduction  for  all  foreign  Income  taxes 
paid — thus  viewing  them  as  royalties  or  sim- 
ilar type  payments;  i.e.,  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  lower  net  income  produced  slightly 
higher  effective  U.S.  income  tax  rates.  Table 
2A  shows  efifective  U.S.  tax  rates  for  five  of 
the  seven  companies  of  between  1.82%  and 
7.39';  (compared  with  1.32%  and  5.56";  In 
Table  lA). 

The  effective  tax  rate  is  less  than  the  48% 
nominal  corporate  Income  tax  rate  because 
of  extraordinary  deductions  available  to  all 
ta.'cpayers  and  because  of  special  deductions 
available  to  companies  In  the  extractive  in- 
dustries. Table  2A  shows  flve-year  averages 
( 1968-1972)  for  each  of  the  seven  companies. 
For  example.  Company  E's  U.S.  tax  rate  of 
48-;  immediately  falls  by  about  one-half,  to 
24.17';,  as  It  takes  deductions  available  to 
other  taxpayers  but  deemed  special  or  ex- 
traordUiary  In  nature — accelerated  depreci- 
ation, the  investment  tax  credit,  capital  gains 
and    others.*    Percentage   depletion,    as    ad- 


•  A   list  of  most  of  these   tax  provi.sions 
may  be  found  In  "Estimates  of  Federal  Tax 


justed  by  the  minimum  tax,  reduced  Com- 
pany Es  U.S.  effective  tax  rate  to  8.50%. 
Deductions  for  intangible  drilling  costs 
further  reduced  Company  E's  U.S.  effective 
tax  rate  to  6.06%.  Finally,  the  foreign  tax 
credit  reduced  Company  E's  U.S.  effective  tax 
rate  to  1.82%  over  the  years  1968-1972. 

In  1972,  the  composite  United  States  corp- 
orate tax  rate  of  the  seven  companies  was  re- 
duced from  48%  to  23.39%  through  the 
"special"  non-oil  tax  preferences  cited  above; 
frora23.39';i  to9.84'i  through  percentage  de- 
pletion (adjusted  by  the  minimum  tax) ; 
from  9.84%  to  8.88%  by  expensing  of  intan- 
gible drilling  costs  and  from  8.88'c  to  6.18% 
by  means  of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  These  re- 
sults follow  the  pattern  exhibited  in  prior 
years  (Table  2B). 

Depletion  deductions  for  the  seven  com- 
panies were  aggregated  for  each  year  and 
compared  to  total  industry  deductions.  In 
1971,  tlie  latest  year  available  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  the  seven  companies  took  ap- 
proximately 92.3  billion  in  depletion  deduc- 
tions or  approximately  57%  of  the  industry 
total  (Table  3). 

Foreign  tax  credits  of  the  seven  companies 
were  also  aggregated  for  each  year.  In  1971, 
the  latest  year  available  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, the  compaiiies  took  approximately 
40%  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  taken  by  the 
oil  Industry  and  approximately  15%  of  tho.se 
taken  ))y  all  United  States  corporations 
(Table  4). 

The  creation  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  permits  a  reduction  Ui  tax 
rate.  With  regard  to  the  extractive  Indvistry, 
an  Important  feature  of  this  type  of  corpora- 
tion Ls  that  It  permits  the  use  of  percentage 
depletion,  not  otherwise  available  in  the  case 
of  a  foreign  subsidiary.  In  1970.  the  last  year 
available  for  comparative  purposes,  the 
group  of  seven  companies  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 90%  of  the  Western  Hemi-sphere 
Trade  Corporation  deductions  taken  in  the 
oil  Industry  and  38%  of  the  deductions 
taken  by  all  corporations  (Table  5) . 

The  minimum  tax  v.-as  instiiuted  to  sub- 
ject certain  previously  tax  free  items  to  at 
least  some  tax.  Figures  available  for  1971 
show  that  the  minimum  tax  had  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  seven  companies  (in- 
creased tax  liability  by  26.94';)  and  on  the 
oil  industry  (increased  tax  liability  by 
28.24',  )  while  having  little  effect  overall  on 
all  United  States  Corporations  ( Increased  tax 
liability  by  1%)  (Table  6). 

EFIECTIVE  TAX  RATi:S 

Tables  1  and  2  provide  data  on  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate,  or  the  actual  percentage  of  net 
Income  paid  In  taxes,  of  seven  major  oil 
companies:  Exxon,  Texaco.  Mobil,  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  Gulf,  Standard  Oil  of  In- 
dians and  Shell.  A  5-year  e.^fectlve  tax  rate 
average  is  given  for  each  company  which,  to 
maintain  confidentiality,  is  designated  by 
letter.  The  aggregate  results  for  all  seven 
companies,  includUig  both  dollar  amounts 
and  percentage  results,  are  provided  for  each 
of  the  five  years.  The  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults and  implications  of  tlie  analysis  are 
directed  towards  the  aggergaie  results. 

Table  2  focuses  on  a  number  of  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  are 
ciiargcd  to  be  of  special  benefit  to  oil  com- 
panies and  result  in  reducing  their  effective 
tax  rates  below  those  In  other  industries. 
These  provlsionc  include: 


Expenditures,"  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  June  1,  1973. 


(1)  Percentage  depletion  (Sections  613-614 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  Cost 
depletion  allows  a  write-off  based  on  original 
cost  and  is  similar  to  depreciation.  Percent- 
age depletion  allows  a  deduction  equal  to 
22%  of  gross  Income  after  royalties.  Per- 
centage depletion  is  therefore  unrelated  to 
actual  cost  and  results  in  deductions  exceed- 
ing cost. 

(2)  Expensing  of  intangible  drilling  costs, 
(Section  263(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954) .  Under  present  code  provisions, 
intangible  drilling  costs  may  be  expensed— 
deducted  in  the  year  incurred — rather  than 
being  prorated  over  the  life  of  the  well,  as 
would  normally  be  the  tax  treatment  of  such 
capital  expenditures.  This  allows  a  deferral 
of  taxes.  The  advantage  In  deferring  taxes  is 
the  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  deferred 
taxes.  In  addition,  if  continual  Investment  is 
made  the  deferral  may  become  a  permanent 
tax  savings. 

(3)  Treatment  o]  foreign  production  taxes 
for  purposes  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  (Sec- 
tions 901-906  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954).  Under  present  code  provisions,  for- 
eign income  taxes  paid  are  deducted  from  tlie 
United  States  tax  liability  to  determine  the 
lUtimate  tax  due.  Under  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings,  foreign  production  taxes  are 
treated  as  Income  taxes  and  hence  qualify 
for  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  alternative 
approach  would  be  to  treat  such  foreign  pro- 
duction taxes  as  royalties  or  severance  or  ex- 
cise taxes,  I.e.,  as  costs  of  doing  business.  Two 
advantages  arise  from  treating  them  as  in- 
come taxes  rather  than  royalties  or  produc- 
tion taxes.  First,  these  production  taxes  are 
included  in  the  grass  income  base  for  com- 
puting percentage  depletion.  Second,  they 
reduce  United  States  tax  liability  dollar  for 
dollar  (because  they  are  creditable)  rather 
than  48  cents  on  the  dollar  (if  they  were 
deductible  costs). 

Tables  1  and  2  show  alternative  measures 
of  the  effective  income  tax  rate  of  the  oil 
companies,  based  on  different  approaches  to 
measuring  the  tax  burden.  Table  I  shows 
the  income  tax  burden  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  using  the  premise  that 
foreign  production  taxes  paid  by  the  oil  com- 
panies are  income  taxes.  Table  2  shows  the 
United  States  Income  tax  burden,  assuming 
that  foreign  production  taxes  paid  by  oil 
companies  are  royalties  or  co^is  of  production 
and  not  a  tax  on  profits. 

Accordingly,  in  Table  1.  the  base  net  in- 
come figure  used  to  compute  effective  tax 
rates  is  Income  before  foreign  and  United 
States  income  taxes  (book  net  Income  plus 
foreign  creditable  taxes  plus  provision  for 
United  States  income  taxes).  Table  lA  pre- 
sents tliree  effective  rates — foreign  creditable 
taxes  (deemed  to  be  Income  taxes  under  IRS 
rulings),  United  States  income  taxes  actually 
paid  (regular  Income  taxes  plus  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  preference  income')  and  total 
Income  taxes. 

The  aggregate  table  (Table  IB)  illustrates 
several  aspects  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  oil 
companies.  First,  foreign  taxes  and  the  ef- 
fective rates  of  foreign  income  taxes  were 
fairly  stable  from  1968-1970  and  then  rose 
sharply  in  1971.  Second,  United  States  in- 
come taxes  and  the  effective  tax  rate  were 
higher  in  1968,  dropped  In  1969  and  then 
climbed  again  in  1970,  dropping  slightly  in 
the  following  two  years.  The  table  also 
Illustrates  that  foreign  Income  taxes  claim 
a  much  larger  and  Increasing  share  of  total 
taxes  paid  than  United  States  Income  taxes. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  1-A 


EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE:  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  INCOME  TAX— 
S-YEAR  AVERAGE,  1968-72 


Company— 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 


As  noted  earlier.  Tables  2A  and  2B  assume 
that  foreign  production  taxes  are  royalties,  or 
a  cost  of  doing  business  rather  than  a  tax  on 
profits.'  Accordingly,  in  Tables  2A  and  2B 
the  base  net  income  figure  used  to  compute 
effective  tax  rates  is  net  Income  before  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  but  reflecting  a  deduction 
lor  all  foreign  taxes  paid.  These  tables  show 


B.  AGGREGATE-7  COMPANIES 
IMoney  amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Foreign  in- 

U.S. income 

Total  income 

come  taxes 

laxes 

taxes 

3.56 

7.20 

in.  76 

25.27 

3.08 

28.34 

31.44 

2.32 

33.77 

25.59 

2.30 

27.90 

27.37 

1.32 

28.70 

.34 

13.05 

13.39 

24.87 

5.56 

30. « 

Pretax 

net 

income  > 

Foreign 
income 
faxes  2 

US. 
income 
taxes' 

Total 

US.  and  - 

foreign 

income 

taxes 

Effective  rate 

Year 

Foreign 

income 

taxes 

U.S. 

income 

taxes 

Total 

income 

taxes 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

..  $7,576,607 
..    8,161,889 
..     8.848,243 
..    9,460,257 
..  10,236,458 

$1,477,056 
1,623,103 

1,  735,  324 

2,  522, 981 
2,938,012 

$294. 018 
208, 500 
474,  570 
467. 467 
450, 385 

$1,771,074 
1, 831, 603 
2, 209, 894 
2,990,488 
3,388,997 

19.49 
19.89 
19.61 
26.67 
28.70 

3.88 
2.55 
5.36 
4.94 
4.41 

23.88 
22.44 
24.98 
31.61 
33.11 

'  Net  income  per  book  plus  provision  lor  Federal  income  taxes  plus  foreign  creditable  income 
taxes  paid  and  deemed  paid. 
'  Taxes  paid  and  deemed  paid. 
3  Regular  plus  minimum  income  tax. 


how  much  of  the  departure  from  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  of  48 ''i  is  accounted  for  by  var- 
ious tax  provisions,  including  percentage  de- 
pletion, expensing  of  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses and  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  value 
of  percentage  depletion  is  entered  as  the  dif- 
ference between  tax  and  book  depletion  mul- 
tiplied by  tne  tax  rate  (48% )   and  reduced 

TABLE  2  A.-5-YEAR  AVERAGE.  1968-72 


by  the  minimum  tax."  The  value  of  expens- 
ing intangibles  was  entered  as  the  difference 
between  tax  and  book  cost  multiplied  by  the 
48%  tax  rate.  The  value  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  was  entered  as  the  difference  between 
foreign  tax  credit  taken  and  48%  of  foreign 
taxes  paid. 


Company  A    Company  B    Company  C    Company  D    Company  E    Company  F      Company  G 


Statutory  rale 

Effective  rate  after  reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to: 

Piovislons  othei  than  percentage  depletion,  intangible  drilling  costs  and  foreign  tax  credit 

Percentage  depletion  (initial) , 

Percentage  depletion  (adjusted  (or  effect  of  minimum  tax) 

Expensing  of  intangible  dnllmg  costs 

Foreign  lax  credit  (actual  effective  tax  rates) 


48.00 


48.00 


48.00 


48.00 


48.00 


48.00 


48.00 


19.70 
8.94 

31.30 
9.83 

11.59 
9.98 
4.12 

29.73 
S.27 

10.70 
8.28 
3.39 

26.42 
13.56 
14.28 
13.83 
3.10 

24.17 
7.63 
8.50 
6.06 
1.82 

34.26 
10.63 
13.34 
13.20 
13.09 

21.10 
9.57 

9.89 

9.82 

8.14 

9.82 

7.47 

7.39 

TABLE  2-B.-AGGREGATE 
(Money  amounts  in  thousands  ot  dollars) 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Resulting 

effective 

Amount         tax  rate 


Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax  rate 


Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax  rate 


Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax  rate 


Resulting 

effective 

Amount  tax  late 


1.  Pretax neTincome $6,099,551  ..-.  $6,538.786 $7,112,919 

2.  Expected  tax  liability  at  48  percent  rate 2,927,783             48.00  3,138,614             48.00  3,414,191 

3.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  provisions  other  than 

percentage   depletion.    Intangible   drilling  costs    and 

foreign  tax  credit..... - 1,327,078            26.24  1,531,720            24.57  1,811,086 

4.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  percentage  depletion:  _  __        _„, 

Initial 1,006,593               9.74  984,569               9.52  893.025 

Reduced  by  minimum  tax - 89,326 

Adjusted - - 803,699 

5.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  expensing  intangible  drilling  ,„  ,,„ 

costs                                                              70.533              8.58  106,089              7.89  60,138 

6.  Reductionintaxliabilityduetotoreigntaxcredit 229,561              4.82  307,736             3.19  264.705 

7.  Actual  taxes  paid 294,018             4.82  208,500             3.19  474,570 


$6,937,866 

48.00      3,330,172 


$7,298,446 

48.00      3,503,250 


22.54 

9.98 

i!."24' 

10.39 
6.67 
6.67 


1, 537, 474 

1,050.180 
99.217 

9tO,  S€3 

42,109 
332,217 
467, 467 


25.84 
10.70 


1,795,808 


1,092,868 

103,483 

12. 13         989,  385 

11.53  70.247 

6.74  196,825 

6. 74         450.  985 


4S.00 

23.39 
8.42 


9.84 

8.88 
6.18 
6.18 


Referring  to  the  aggregate  of  the  seven 
companies  found  in  Table  2B,  after  estab- 
lishing the  base  for  net  Income  in  item  1,  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  taxes  due,  if  a 
48%  rate  were  applicable,  is  shown  In  Item  2. 
For  1972,  on  net  income  of  approximately 
$7.3  billion,  taxes  in  the  amount  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion would  have  been  due.  The  impact  on  the 
effective  tax  rate  of  "special"  or  "extraordi- 
nary" provisions  of  the  tax  law,  other  than 
percentage  depletion,  expensing  of  intang- 
ibles and  the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  shown  in 
Item  3.  These  include  such  generally  avail- 
able provisions  such  as  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, the  investment  tax  credit,  and  capital 
gains.'  Thus,  item  3  shows  what  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate  would  have  been  after  deduc- 
tions lor  special  tax  preferences  to  all  tax- 
payers but  before  deductions  peculiar  to  the 
extractive  industries — percentage  depletion 
and  expensing  intangible  drilling  expenses — 
and  before  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Thus,  for 
example.  In  1972,  treating  the  seven  oil 
companies  as  other  corporations,  the  nominal 
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corporate  tax  rate  of  48%  would  have  been 
reduced  to  an  effective  tax  rate  of  23.39 't. 
Treated  as  other  corporations  their  total  ag- 
gregated tax  bill  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately $1.7  billion  ($3.5  billion  computed 
under  nominal  corporate  tax  rate  minus  ap- 
proximately $1.8  billion  in  special  preference 
deductions  indicated  in  item  3) . 

Item  4  illustrates  the  impact  of  percentage 
depletion  on  the  effective  tax  rate.  The  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  was  clearly  the 
most  Important  of  the  provisions  peculiar  to 
tiie  extractive  industries  in  reducing  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate,  accounting  in  the  aggregate 
for  about  thirteen  percentage  points  in  1972, 
reducing  the  aggregate  effective  tax  rate  to 
9.84%,  and  reducing  the  seven  companies' 
tax  bills  by  approximately  ?990  million. 

Item  4  indicates  that  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  percentage  depletion  declined  after 
1969,  which  would  be  expected  since  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  reduced  the  percentage 
depletion  rate  from  27"2%  to  22%  and  Im- 
posed the  minimum  tax.  However,  it  also 
suggests  that  for  t;>    years  1971  and  1972  the 


decline  in  relative  Importance  Is  primarily 
attributable  to  the  minimum  tax  rather  than 
the  reduction  in  percentage  depletion  rates. 

Item  5  shows  the  impact  of  expensing,  or 
deducting  cvrrently.  Intangible  drilling  costs 
en  the  effective  tax  rate.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  in  computing  this  item. 
Since  it  is  a  timing  deduction  whose  valt:e 
lies  at  least  partially  in  deferring  rather  than 
reducing  taxes,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  actual  value.  An  additional  problem  Is 
that  the  items  found  in  the  tax  return  did 
not  always  indicate  that  the  same  definition 
of  intangible  drilling  and  development  co.sts 
were  used  for  both  tax  and  book  purposes.  In 
any  event,  the  computations  show  that  the 
expensing  of  intangibles  has  a  relatively 
small  Impact  on  effective  tax  rates,  generally 
accounting  for  a  one  percentage  point  re- 
duction. For  1972  these  deductions  further 
reduced  the  effective  tax  rate  to  8.88%,  sav- 
ing the  seven  companies  approximately  $70 
million. 

Item  6  of  the  table  measures  the  impact  of 
the   foreign   tax  credit  on  the  effective   tax 
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rate.  The  value  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  is 
the  difference  between  taking  foreign  taxes 
paid  and  deemed  paid  as  a  deduction  and 
the  actual  foreign  tax  credit  allowed.  The 
impact  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  has  ranged 
from  around  three  percentage  points  to 
around  five  percentage  points,  with  the  low- 
est impact  in  1972.  This  lessened  impact  In 
the  fact  of  rising  foreign  taxes  may  reflect 
the  inability  of  many  companies  to  utilize  the 
additional  taxes  paid  because  of  the  limita- 
tiou  on  the  foreign  tax  credit.  (The  foreign 
tax  credit  is  limited  to  the  United  States 
taxes  which  world  hp\s  been  paid  on  forel^in 
taxable  income  under  either  a  per  country 
limitation  or  an  overall  limitation) .  For  1072. 
the  foreign  tax  credit  further  reduced  the 
aggregate  effective  tax  rate  to  its  final  fig- 
ure— 6.18%.  It  saved  the  reven  companies 
approximately  $197  niiilion  in  that  year. 

The  results  of  Table  2  indicate  a  relatively 
significant  tax  saving  role  for  percentage 
depletion  and  a  lesser  one  for  the  foreign 
tax  credit.  These  results  are  misleading  be- 
cause they  attribute  the  reduction  of  for- 
eign taxes  first  to  percentage  depletion  on 
foreign  production  and  then  to  the  foreign 
tax  credit  because  of  the  way  taxes  are  com- 
puted. In  fact,  these  two  items  are  closely 
tied  to  each  other  in  their  impact  en  United 
States  taxation  of  foreign  oil  income,  and  the 
removal  of  either  provision  without  remov- 
ing the  other  as  well  will  have  only  a  limited 
Impact  on  the  taxation  of  foreign  income. 

Tills  interrelationship  can  be  Illustrated  on 
a  simple  per  barrel  example.  Assume  that  a 
barrel  of  foreign  oU  Is  sold  for  $10.  Assume 
that  the  foreign  production  taxes  are  i»7.  thp 
actual  cost  of  production  50c  and  the  profit 
$2.50.  Using  the  approach  taken  In  Table  2, 
the  $2.50  profit  would  be  the  base  tor  com- 
puting the  effective  tax  rate  and  the  proper 
tax  at  the  statutor  rate  would  be  $1.20 
U8':  of  $2.50).  If  It  Ic  assumed  that  deplet- 
iible  costs  have  been  recovered  and  the  in- 
tangible drilling  cost  deduction  Is  Ignored,  the 
tax  would  actually  be  figured  this  way: 

Selling    price . $10.00 

Minus  cost .50 

Minus  percentage  depletion  (22  per- 
cent of  $10) ] 2.20 

Equals  foreign  tixa'<le  Income.       7.  20 
US  t.'ix  due  at  48  percent 3.  50 

Since  the  $7  actually  pr.id  In  taxes  exceeds 
the  $3.50,  no  tax  will  be  paid  to  the  United 
States.  A  table  shor-lng  how  the  special  tnx 
provisions  reduced  the  effective  tax  rate 
(from  48%  to  zero)  would  first  show  that 
percentage  depletion  was  worth  $1.06  (reduc- 
ing the  tax  from  $1.20  to  $.14  or  from  48'. 
to  6',.).  It  would  sliow  that  the  foreign  tax 
was  worth  only  $.14,  or  bix  percentage  points. 
But  the  heavy  tax  impact  of  the  depletion 
allowance,  as  compared  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  occurs  only  beer. use  the  depletion  al- 
lowance deductions  are  computed  first. 

Thus,  it  has  been  argued  that  if  percentage 
depletion  on  foreign  production  were  re- 
pealed there  would  »je  very  little  revenue 
gain.  This  can  also  be  Illustrated,  using  the 
.same  example.  The  selling  price  of  $10.00 
minivs  the  $.50  of  production  cost  leaves  a 
tai-able  Incoine  oi  W.oO  and  a  tax  lirtbllltv 
of  $4.56.  However,  this  tax  liability  will  be 
completely  offset  by  ihc  creditable  foreign 
ta.x  of  $7.  Thus,  repealing  percentage  deple- 
tion would  have  no  efftvt  on  tax  liability  in 
this  case. 

Similarly,  il  the  tax  credit  was  eliminated 
but  percentage  depletion  at  the  posted  price 
retained,  only  a  small  tax  liabilltv  would 
result  in  our  illustration:  from  the  selling 
price  of  $10  allowable  deductions  would  in- 
clude $2.20  for  depletion.  $.50  for  production 
costs  and  $7  for  production  taxes  (now  con- 
sidered aa  such  rather  than  as  income  taxes) . 
lea%lng  a  taxable  inctmie  of  30<  and  a  tax 
liHt.nlity  of  14.-. 

i 


1 


If  the  tax  law  was  changed  to  require  that 
such  production  taxes  be  treated  as  royalties 
and  thus  not  be  eligible  for  percentage  de- 
pletion or  the  foreign  tax  credit,  while  re- 
taining percentage  depletion  in  general,  au 
increased  tax  liability  wottld  result.  Again 
turning  to  our  Illustration,  percentage  deple- 
tion would  be  figured  on  the  $10  selling 
price  minus  the  $7  royalty  and  the  depletion 
deduction  would  be  22'"c  of  $3.00  or  $.6ti. 
In  this  case  the  tax  would  be  figured  as 
follows:  from  the  selling  price  cf  $10  allow- 
able deductiriis  would  Include  $.50  for  pro- 
duction cost;.  j;.66  for  depletion  and  $7.00 
for  royalties,  resuliln;:;  in  a  taxable  Income 
of  $1.84  and  a  tax  of  $.88.  The  treatment  of 
foreign  taxes  in  this  manner  results  In  a 
much  greater  impact  on  overall  tax  liablli'.y 
than  that  oi  depletion  and  this  approach 
may  more  appropriately  reflect  the  Impact 
of  the  present  treatment  of  foreign  taxes  on 
the  effective  tax  rate  However,  there  is  no 
way  to  determine  this  Impact  from  the  tpx 
data. 

Only  If  Ijoth  percentage  depletion  and  the 
ability  to  credit  foreign  taxes  were  removed 
would  the  actual  $2.50  profit  In  this  example 
be  taxed  at  the  statutory  rate. 

IMP.\CT  OP  CrnTAIN  T.\X  PROVISIONS — DKPLETION 

Table  3  compares  the  depletion  claimed  bv 
the  ent're  oil   Indu.-try  to  that  claimed  by 


the  seven  oil  companies  studied.  These  data 
indicate  that  the  seven  oil  companies  account 
for  about  60%  of  the  total  depletion  deduc- 
tions claimed  la  the  oil  Industry  in  the 
years  for  which  such  comparative  data  were 
available.  The  three  companies  with  the 
largest  deductions  account  lor  over  one-third 
of  the  total  depletion  deductions  claimed. 

Table  3  only  compares  total  depletion  de- 
ductions and  does  not  indicate  the  value  oJ 
the  excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion, 
which  is  the  actual  subsidy  value  of  per- 
centage depletion.  The  last  Internal  Revenue 
Service  survey  of  depletion  '•  taken  indicates 
that  percentage  depletion  is  about  sixteen 
times  cost  (or  that  co.';t  depletion  is  about 
6'  of  total  depletion  deductions).  However, 
one  might  expect  that  this  factor  would 
be  relatively  lower  for  large  international 
oil  companies  who  are  likely  to  have  older, 
higher  production  wells,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  foreign  production.  Smaller  companies 
may  be  more  involved  In  rLsky,  high  cost 
wells.  The  data  of  the  seven  oil  companies 
Indicate  that  while  the  percentage  varies  by 
company  and  year,  on  the  average,  cost  de- 
pletion is  slightly  over  3%  of  total  depletion 
deductions.  This  suggests  that  the  actual 
percentage  share  of  tlie  bexieflts  of  deple- 
tion deductions,  as  reflected  in  Table  3,  ar« 
somewhat  undeistaUd. 


TABLE  3     DEPLCTIOfJ  DEOUCTiO.iS  CLAIMED 
|Oo:iar  amoiints  in  Hijus-inds! 

1968  1969 


1970 


7-company  Dgg.caile. SM87.567  $2,144,858  $1968  912 

Oil  industry ..  $1,559,942  3.3,716,761  $3,161,248 

7-conipaiiy  aggregate  as  a  percent  of  total  oil 
industry ,.  61. '5  57.71  rs.SS 


1971 


$2, 798. 866 
$4, 016, 494 

57.23 


1972 


$2  390.725 


(') 


•■  Nil  uv.V!aMp 

rOBEICN      lAX     CREDIT 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  a  general  pro- 
vi.sion  available  to  all  indiistries.  Table  4 
Indicates  the  tax  savings  to  the  seven  oil 
companies  resulting  from  the  foreign  tax 
credit  and  compares  them  to  overall  savings 
for  1968  and  1971  for  both  the  oil  industry 
and  all  corporations.  (Only  1968  and  1971 
statistics  are  available  for  the  oil  industry 
and  all  corporations.)  This  table  Indicates 
that  the  seven  companies  accounted  for  50% 
of  the  tax  sc.vings  of  the  oil  Industry  in  1968 
and  40';.  in  1971.  Tliey  accounted  for  about 
IS*;;,  of  the  total  foreign  tax  credit  savings 
for  all  United  States  corporations  in  both 
years. 

TAB!  E  4     VALUE  OF  THE  FOREIG':  T*v  rpcniT  l 
{Dollar  amount^  in  miiiioibj 


1968 


1971 


7-comiiany  aggregMe _  $2W  J3S' 

Oil  incJustrv ];I68  ;$.<«■") 

All  corporations $l,46J       •  j2,  l^f, 

7-company  aggregate  as  4  pe;ceiit  ul  the 

oil  industry.. ...  49.  T,  40.05 

7-conipanv  aggresale  as  a  percent  of  all 

corpoiatioMs 15.72  15.40 


•  This  estimate  does  not  Include  the  re.e.ue  losj  Irom  the 
e«»tmtion  lo'  gr05s-up  for  less  developed  country  corporations 
The  Treasury  Department  estimated  this  |0;S  to  lie  $55,000,000 
(Of  1968  and  $75,000,000  (or  1971,  (Estimates  o(  Federal  tax 
BXpendituiev  Cornmiitee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Piepated  by  the 
stalls  ot  the  Treaiuiy  Department  and  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taiation,  June  1,  1973)  WosI  of  thi<;  tost 
would  be  expected  to  derive  (rom  torporatiaiis  othei  than  oil 
and  gas  corpoiatijns. 

-Estimated  (Source.  Energy  taxation:  possible  modidcatiO'is 
In  the  tax  treatment  o(  foreign  oil  and  gis  in-.orne.  Prepared  b'/ 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Cominitlee  on  Internal  Reveiue  Taxation. 
Feb.  24,  19^1) 

The  estimated  value  of  the  credit  for  the 
entire  oil  industry  rose  faater  than  that  of 
all  corporations  and  also  that  of  the  seven 


companies.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  thU 
trend  unless  more  oil  companies  other  than 
the  seven  companies  studied  are  expanding 
foreign  operations,  and  particularly  into  non- 
oil  operations.  One  would  generally  expect 
the  trend  for  foreign  oil  operations  to  be  a 
declining  value  for  the  tax  credit  since  tlie 
companies  are  already  subject  to  foreign  pro- 
duction taxes  higher  than  the  United  States 
rate  (which  makes  the  value  of  deducting 
the  taxes  greater  in  relation  to  the  foreign 
tax  credits  taken). 

Two  general  factors  should  be  noted  in 
regard  to  this  table.  First,  although  there  is 
a  substantial  case  for  viewing  the  foreign 
tax  credit  as  a  subsidy  In  the  case  of  oU 
companies.  It  Is  substantially  less  in  the 
case  of  other  Industries.  The  production  taxes 
are  more  clearly  )n  the  nature  of  unit  ta.xes 
rather  than  Income  taxes  and  are  paid  re- 
gardless of  profits.  As  unit  taxes  they  would 
be  passed  on  in  the  price  of  oil.  Other  for- 
eign taxes  (such  as  those  paid  hi  Western 
Europe)  are  more  clearly  in  the  nature  of 
income  taxes. 

Secondly,  as  noted  earlier,  the  nature  of 
Income  tax  reporting  understates  the  actual 
Impact  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Another  question  which  arises  hi  examin- 
ing the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  to  what  extent 
the  companies  use  the  per  country  versus 
the  overall  limitation.  The  per  country  limi- 
tation limits  the  credit  for  taxes  paid  Ui  each 
country  to  the  amount  of  the  United  States 
tax  which  would  be  paid  on  taxable  Income 
from  that  country.  The  overall  llmltatiou 
limits  the  credit  for  taxes  paid  in  all  foreign 
Jurisdictions  to  the  United  States  tax  which 
would  tie  paid  on  taxable  income  in  all  for- 
eign Jurisdictions. 

Each  limitation  has  Its  advantage.  If  a 
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company  has  losses  in  one  Jurisdiction  and 
profits  in  another  (as  measured  by  United 
States  tax  law)  then  the  per  country  limita- 
tion is  advantageous,  since  the  losses  In  one 
country  would  reduce  taxable  income  in  the 
other  country  If  an  overall  limitation  were 
applied.  With  a  per  country  limitation,  this 
does  not  occur  and  furthermore  the  losses 
I  If  the  foreign  operation  Is  a  branch )  reduce 
United  States  taxable  Income  and  United 
States  taxes. 

However,  there  are  also  advantages.  In  cer- 
tain situations.  In  electing  the  overall  limit. 
If  a  companv  operates  in  one  country  which 
has  a  tax  rate  lower  than  the  effective  United 
States  rate  and  in  another  country  which 
has  a  tax  rate  higher  than  the  effective 
rates,  the  overall  limitation  permits  the  use 
of  excess  credits  generated  in  the  high  tax 
country  to  offset  United  States  taxes  on  tax- 
able Income  from  the  low  tax  country. 

The  relative  advantages  of  there  two  limi- 
tations can  be  Illustrated  with  examples. 

(f)  Advantage  o]  the  per  country  limita- 
tion—Ass\:me  that  a  company  operates  in 
country  A  and  incurs  a  $5,000  loss  and  in 
country  B  where  it  has  a  $10,000  taxable 
profit  Assume  the  rate  of  taxation  is  the 
Mme'as  the  United  States  (48%  )  and  $4,800 
of  tax  were  paid  to  country  B.  If  the  overall 
limitation  were  used,  foreign  taxable  Income 
would  be  $5,000  (the  $1,000  Income  minus 
the  $5,000  loss)  and  the  limit  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  would  be  48%  of  $5,000  or  $2,400. 
However,  if  the  per  country  limitation  were 
used  there  would  be  no  credit  for  country 
A  (and  no  taxes  paid).  However,  the  limit 
for  country  B  would  be  48  7<,  of  $10,000  or 
$4,800.  In  addition,  the  $5,000  loss  in  country 
A  does  reduce  total  taxable  Income  for  the 
company. 

(2)  Advantage  of  the  overall  limitation. — 
Assvime  that  a  company  operates  in  country 
A  and  country  B,  having  $10,000  of  taxable 
Income  In  each.  Assume,  however,  that  coun- 
try A's  taxes  were  $3,000  and  country  Bs  were 
$6,000.  If  the  per  country  limitation  were 
used  the  full  $3,000  In  country  A  could  be 
credited,  but  only  $4,800  In  country  B  could 
be  credited  for  a  total  of  $7,800.  If  the  overall 
limitation  were  used  total  taxable  foreign  in- 
come would  be  $20,000,  the  limitation  48% 
of  $20,000  or  $9,600  and  the  full  $9,000  of 
taxes  would  be  credited. 

The  advantages  of  the  overall  limitation 
and  the  use  of  excess  tax  credits  generated 
from  oil  production  to  offset  taxes  in  low  tax 
Jurisdictions  have  received  much  publicity. 
However,  a  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  "  suggest  that  the  benefits  of  the 
per  country  limitation  are  more  Important 
for  oil  companies  than  the  benefits  of  the 
overall  limitation.  The  elections  of  the  seven 
large  companies  support  this  view.  Out  of  the 
seven  companies,  five  used  the  per  country 
limitation  consistently  and  one  used  the 
overall  limitation  consistently.  One  company 
used  the  per  country  In  1968  and  1969  and 
the  overall  from  1970-72.  Three  of  the  com- 
panies (using  the  per  country  limitation) 
did  have  some  indications  of  losses. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  examination 
of  the  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  should 
be  focused  on  tlie  use  of  foreign  losses  gen- 
erated in  part  by  the  use  of  the  intangible 
drilling  deduction  to  offset  domestic  taxable 
income  rather  than  the  use  of  excess  credits 
to  offset  United  States  Income  taxes  on 
foreign  non-oil  Income.  This  is  the  focus 
adopted  by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act 
which  would  repeal  the  per  country  limita- 
tion for  oil  companies  and  provide  recapture 
of  foreign  losses.  In  addition,  it  suggests  that 
the  action  taken  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  which  limits  the  use  of  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  generated  through  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  to  offset  taxes  on  non- 
mineral  income  has  had  little  impact. 

WESTERN    HEMISPHERE    TRADE    CORPORATION'S 
DEDUCTION 

The  creation  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  (WHTC)  permits  a  special 


deduction  allowed  for  United  States  com- 
panies operating  primarily  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (outside  the  United  States).  Al- 
though major  oil  companies  operate  ovitside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  they  can  set  up 
domestic  subsidiaries  which  are  WHTC's  and 
which  are  eligible  for  the  deduction.  The  de- 
duction has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  income 
tax  rate  by  14  percentage  points  (from  48% 

to  34%r). 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  provision  pri- 
marily benefits  a  few  large  companies,  par- 
ticularly those  In  the  extractive  and  sales 
ijidustrles  and  that  most  other  corporations 
prefer  to  take  advantage  of  deferral  by  set- 
ting up  a  foreign  subsidiary.  The  reason  that 
the  WHTC  provision  Is  attractive  in  the  ex- 
tractive Industries  is  that  percentage  deple- 
tion Ls  available  which  would  not  be  the  case 
for  its  foreign  subsidiary.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  is  applicable  in  both  cases. 


Table  5  compares  the  WHTC  deductions 
taken  by  the  seven  oil  companies  to  those 
taken  by  the  oil  industry  and  those  taken  by 
all  corporations.  These  data  indicate  that  in 
1968-1970,  the  latest  years  available  for  com- 
parative purposes,  these  seven  companies  ac- 
counted for  approximately  90  '"c  of  the  WHTC 
deductions  taken  by  the  oil  industry  and 
about  a  third  of  the  total  WHTC  deductions 
taken.  Furthermore,  even  among  the  seven 
companies,  the  WHTC  deduction  Is  heavily 
concentrated.  For  example,  the  three  corpo- 
rations with  the  largest  WHTC  deductions 
account  for  about  90%  of  the  seven  company 
total,  generally  over  80%  of  the  oil  Industry 
total  and  almost  oue-thlrd  of  the  total  for  all 
corporations. 

These  data  support  the  argument  that.  In 
the  case  of  the  oil  Industry  at  least,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  WHTC  deduction  are  concentrated 
in  a  few  companies. 


TABLE  5.-WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  TRADE  CORPORATION  DEDUCTIONS 
IMoney  amounts  in  thousands  cl  dollars] 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Afgregfte $129,809 

Total  oil  industry! $139,883 

Total  all  corporations  > $390,710 

Aggregate  as  percent  of  oil  industry 93.80 

Agg'egate  as  percent  of  tol^l - 33.22 


$92.  938 

$111,080 

$155, 936 

$130,446 

$iC7, 679 

$122, 850 

NA 

NA 

$331,030 

$288. 959 

NA 

NA 

86.31 

90.42 

NA 

NA 

22.08 

38.44 

NA 

NA 

1  Fiom  Statistics  of  Irxome,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns. 

MINIMUM    TAX 

The  minimum  tax  on  preference  income 
was  added  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  The  minimum  tax  is  Imposed  at  a  10% 
rate  on  certain  items  such  as  untaxed  capi- 
t*i  gain,  certain  accelerated  depreciation, 
stock  options  and  the  excess  of  percentage 
depletion  deductions  over  the  cost  basis  of 
the  property.  F*rom  the  total  of  these  prefer- 
ence Items  the  taxpayer  can  deduct  regular 
income  taxes  paid  plus  $30,000. 

Table  6  Illustrates  the  lmpeM:t  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  the  seven  companies  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  impact  on  the  oil  Industry, 


primary  metals  Industries,  manufacturing 
industries  other  than  oil  and,  finally,  with  all 
corporations.  The  data  clearly  llUistrate  that 
the  minimum  tax  has  had  a  much  greater 
impact  on  the  oil  industry  than  on  other 
industries.  The  table  shows  that  for  1971 
the  minimum  tax,  designed  to  subject  previ- 
ously tax  free  items  to  at  least  some  tax,  had 
a  significant  impact  on  the  seven  companies 
(increased  their  tax  llabUlty  by  26.94%  )  and 
on  the  oil  Industry  (increased  tax  liability 
by  28.24%  )  while  having  little  effect  overall 
on  all  United  States  corporations  (increased 
tax  liability  by  less  than  1  % ) . 


TABLE  6.— MINIMUM  TAX 
IMoney  amounts  in  thousands  o(  dollais| 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Regular       Minimum  Regular       Minimum 


Regular         Minimum 


Aggreg.-.te                          $385,244  $89,326  $368,277  $99,217        $347,502        $103,483 

or  indusliy"'"  "            536,751  154,396  536.286  151,425  NA  NA 

All  corporations"! 27,612,829  265,249  29,564,351  265,114  NA  NA 

Primary  metals '          397,725  16.483  328,916  16.124  NA  NA 

Manufacturing '(excluding  oil) 12,603,230  40,695  14,086,478  38,968  NA  NA 

'  Statistics  c(  Income,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns. 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  IN  TAX  LIABILITY  DUE  TO  MINIMUM  TAX 


1970 


1971 


7-company  aggregate.. 

Oil  industry 

All  corporations 

Primary  metals 

Manulactuiing  (excluding  oil).. 


23.19 

26.94 

28.76 

28.24 

.96 

.90 

4.14 

4.90 

.32 

.28 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
minimum  tax  had  a  lesser  Impact  on  larger 
companies  which  were  more  likely  to  gen- 
erate regular  taxable  Income  which  would 
shield  excess  depletion  from  the  minimum 
tax.  Initially,  the  data  supports  such  an 
argument.  If  we  exclude  the  seven  large 
companies  from  the  oil  Industry  aggregate, 
the  mlnlmvim  tax  increased  taxes  of  other 
companies  by  43.1%  in  1970  and  31.1%  In 
1971  while  it  increased  the  taxes  of  the 
seven  company  aggregate  by  23.2%  and 
26.9%  respectively.  However,  the  companies 


themselves  show  substantial  variations  as 
to  relative  size  of  the  minimum  tax  as  com- 
pared to  regular  taxes.  These  data  suggest 
that  while  the  minimum  tax  has  differen- 
tial impacts  on  different  companies,  this 
differential  does  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  company  size. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  minimum  tax  is  an  additional  tax 
imposed  on  certain  Items  of  preference  in- 
come including  the  excess  of  percentage  de- 
pletion over  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  prop- 
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erty.  In  computing  the  minimum  tax  the 
taxpayer  deducts  from  preference  Income 
930,000  plus  regular  Income  taxes  and  then 
applies  a  10%  rate. 

-  In  preparing  these  tables  certain  foreign 
taxes  paid  In  non-producing  countries  are 
treated  as  costs,  although  clearly  in  the  na- 
ture of  Income  taxe."».  However,  there  was  no 
way  to  separate  these  taxes  and  hence,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  table,  the  entire  tax  Is 
treated  as  a  deduction.  The  result  la  a  slightly 
lower  effective  tax  rate  than  might  be  the 
case  if  such  taxes  which  are  more  clearly 
income  taxes  are  treated  as  income  taxes. 

-  The  minimum  t.ix  was  presumed  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  percentage  depletion  since 
without  ppiTcntagj  depletion  it  is  relatively 
unlikely  that  any  miiiimum  tax  would  have 
been  due. 

*  Most  of  t  he«e  Itenrif  are  four.d  on  r  lU  t 
prepared  by  the  stafifs  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment find  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation.  "Estimates  of  Fed- 
eral Tax  Expenditures."  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Jime  I,  1973. 

f' Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of 
Income,  1900.  Depletion  Allowances. 

"House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Report  Xo.  93-1028,  the  Oil  and  Gsm  Energy 
Tr,.\  Act  of  1974,  Mav  4,  1974. 


PENNSYLVANL\  COMPANY  OFFERS 
AID  TO  PRESIDENT  ON  AILIT^G 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one 
Pennsylvania  company  has  responded 
quickly  and  positively  to  the  President's 
request  for  individual  sacrifice  and  con- 
tributions to  aid  our  ailing  economy. 
Pittron.  a  Glassport,  Pa.,  firm,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  President  offering  a  "total 
commitment  at  all  levels  of  our  internal 
structure."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
their  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiTTROK. 

Glassport,  Pa..  Octohcr  4. 1074. 
Presid'-'ut  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  White  Hmite. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Fori>:  As  I  watched  your 
televised  appeal  to  the  American  people  last 
Saturday  to  assist  in  solving  the  economic 
problems  of  the  nation.  I  was  drawn  to  my 
knees  in  a  prayer  to  God  to  give  me  the 
guidance  and  wisdom  needed  to  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  your  needs.  With  His 
strength  leading  me,  I  am  answering  your 
call  lor  help  and  wish  to  address  myself  to 
one  speciflc  area  of  serious  concern  .  .  . 
productivity. 

700  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  part 
of  the  Pittron  Team,  have  also  heard  your 
request.  These  men,  their  families  and  an 
army  of  working  people.  Just  as  concerned 
as  you  are  about  the  affairs  of  state,  have 
asked  me  to  be  their  spokesman  In  relating 
a  most  imusual  and  unique  story  to  you 
.  .  .  "The  ^ttron  Story." 

We  all  have  recognized  the  fact  that  lead- 
lug  economists,  educators,  labor  and  busi- 
ness executives  and  polltlcans  have  been  un- 
able to  develop  the  proper  answers  to  the 
productivity  problem.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  made  the  word  "productivity"  a  dirty 
word.  It  has  been  proven  that  you  cannot 
legislate  productivity,  you  cannot  buy  pro- 
ductivity, yoxj  cannot  use  Incentive  gim- 
micks to  Increase  productivity  and,  certain- 
ly, you  cannot  threaten  the  worker  to  In- 
crease productivity.  We  at  Pittron  feel  the 
solutions  lie  In  the  hands  of  working  Ameri- 
cans at  the  "gr&s8  roots"  level  and  wish  to 
cite  a  cRfe  that  speaks  with  credibility. 


Our  company,  Pittron,  which  Is  a  large 
steel  foundry  located  In  Glassport,  Pa.,  was 
beleaguered  by  strikes,  dissent,  hatred,  racial 
unrest  and  disunity.  The  last  strike.  In  Octo- 
ber 1972,  which  lasted  84  days,  threatened  to 
close  the  plant  once  and  for  all.  All  hope  had 
vanished  until  we  called  on  a  power  greater 
than  our  own  and  began  talking  and  listen- 
ing to  one  another.  When  we  did,  our  hearts 
were  opened  to  the  plight  of  the  workers  and 
to  ench  other  and  new  insights  developed. 
When  both  management  and  labor  began  n 
dialogue  centered  arotmd  the  "value  of  the 
person",  many  miracles  and  changes  took 
place. 

Men  dev'.Iopert  new  highs  In  seU-esleem. 
live.!?  chnnged  drpniatlcally,  famUy  relation- 
ships Improved  and  new  community  involve- 
ments came  aboMt.  Quality,  pride  In  work- 
manship niid  pr.jductlvity  became  the  envy 
of  the  Indus;  ly.  Instead  of  closing,  the  plant 
and  its  people  found  peace  and  security 
through  an  expansion  of  product  lines,  sta- 
bility thioiigh  new  customers,  and  better 
t-tanUards  of  living  were  assured  for  all. 

Here  at  Pittron,  we  became  truly  Involved. 
Tlie  major  rea-son  for  the  change  was  a  sim- 
ple one  ...  an  understanding  of  the  "valtie 
of  the  person  in  industry"  ...  a  concern  for 
each  other. 

We  have  enjoyed  nearly  two  years  of  the 
same  desired  results  which  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen are  now  seeking:  that  of  economic 
growth  and  security.  The  principles  and 
teachings  we  have  used  are  not  new — they 
are  almost  2.000  years  old.  Oiir  foundation 
of  trust  was  built  on  faith,  hope  and  love. 
We  dealt  with  human  problems  and  reeds, 
not  only  Industrial  Issues.  The  results — Im- 
proved human  relations  and  Increased  pro- 
ductivity— followed  In  natural  order. 

We  strongly  believe  that  this  approach, 
which  Is  working  so  successfully  on  a  small 
scale  here,  can  be  Implemented  to  work  on 
a  much  broader  base  nationally.  We  have 
proven  that  the  Issues  will  be  solved  at  the 
ara^s  roots  level  only  after  the  heart,  attitude 
and  will  of  each  individual  Is  dealt  with. 

Following  are  but  a  few  comments  mnd*; 
by  labor  and  management  personnel  as  they 
viewed  the  results  of  18  months  of  mutual 
trust  and  understanding: 

A  great  labor  leader,  Joseph  Odorclch,  Di- 
rector of  USWA  District  15,  who  represents 
over  60,000  union  members,  stated:  "I  hear 
and  am  told  of  things  that  are  happening 
at  Pittron.  I  Just  wish  It  was  happening  in 
some  of  my  other  158  plants.  Hopefully  this 
thing  will  spread.  If  it  does  spread,  and  It 
should.  I  think  we  will  all  be  better  for  It." 
Mr.  Odorclch  was  skeptical  of  the  new  ap- 
proach to  human  relations  and  was  inclined 
to  view  It  with  an  air  of  suspicion,  but  after 
18  months  of  trial,  he  said:  "It  is  good  to 
see  a  plan  of  this  kind  put  to  the  test  ...  to 
see  workers  treated  as  they  should  be. 
Nothing  is  more  Important  than  manage- 
ment and  labor  trusting  each  other." 

Samuel  Piccolo,  the  sensitive  President  of 
USWA  Local  1306,  representing  700  members 
and  their  families,  has  shown  agreement 
with  the  new  policy  of  concern  for  the  work- 
er. 'Talth  and  trust  In  their  people  and 
management's  sincere  concern  for  the  work- 
er's problems  and  a  willingness  to  take  ac- 
tion on  their  behalf.  Is  what  has  happened 
and  Is  continuing  to  happen  at  Pittron.  This 
is  what  has  made  the  difference.  What  we 
are  doing  here  at  Pittron  will  make  America 
the  No.  1  country  in  productivity  in  the 
world." 

Shelby  Rowe.  Chairman.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee. Local  1306,  USW.  has  said:  "Opera- 
tion Turnaround"  at  Pittron  has  meant  so 
much  becaus*  of  the  leadership  and  the 
trust.  It  Is  so  different  now  than  it  was  be- 
fore and  I  have  been  here  32  ye.irs  and  have 
i\ever  .seen  anything  like  It." 
Jim  Ooebel,  Foundry  Manager,  viewed  tl.c 


situation  this  way:  "I  have  spent  over  40 
yeai^  of  my  life  in  the  foundry  business  and 
i  feel  the  relationship  between  the  people 
at  Pittron  Is  a  revelation.  You  must  see  It 
to  believe  It." 

Based  on  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
initiation  of  faith  and  trust  and  understand- 
ing of  the  people  at  the  grass  roots  level  of 
inditstry,  ns  proven  at  Pittron,  we  recom- 
.iiend  the  following: 

That  you.  as  leader  of  cur  nation,  through 
the  Economic  Council,  recommend  the  call- 
ing of  a  one  hour  moratorium  throughout 
the  indastn,-.  Dviring  this  time  management 
at  fill  levels  pnd  labor  would  embark  on  a 
prc'fewi  of  communication  that  would  open 
new  avenues  of  discussion  and  understand- 
ing. It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  dla- 
'og'.ie  between  the  man  in  his  workplace  and 
his  supervisor.  The  objective  would  be  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  "value  of  the 
per.son  in  Industry."  The  words  spoken  would 
be  secondary  to  the  fact  that  a  fresh  aware- 
ness of  the  worker's  circumstance  would  be- 
come a  reality. 

It  Is  our  concensus  that  management  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  break  down 
some  of  the  barriers  that  now  exist  between 
management  and  labor.  The  worker  Is  anx- 
ious too.  to  be  recognized  and  to  be  heard. 
Only  with  direction  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  his  challenge 
and  encouragement,  can  each  proud  factor 
meet  with  the  other  without  embarrass- 
ir.ent  or  compromise. 

Together  they  will  search  for  the  answer 
to  the  problems  which  beset  Industry;  to- 
gether they  will  lead  the  United  States  out 
of  the  grim  clutches  of  prod'action  stagna- 
tion; together  they  will  create  new  enthusl- 
.isms  and  new  attitudes.  What  better  place 
to  rekindle  the  "value  of  the  person"  than 
where  the  worker  spends  one-third  of  his 
lUe.  Therefore,  If  we  improve  his  value  and 
str.rt  now  to  develop  a  framework  of  unity, 
by  the  time  of  our  country's  200th  Anniver- 
sary, we  will  also  be  able  to  celebrate  the 
formation  of  a  "New  Nation  Under  God." 

Let  us  end  on  this  thought  .  .  .  "begin 
anew  with  new  attitudes  and  you  will  create 
a  new  industrial  society."  Teamwork  Is  the 
only  answer  to  our  national  problems.  Total 
commitment  at  all  levels  of  our  Internal 
structure  can  and  wUl  make  the  difference. 
Business  leaders  must  address  themselves  to 
and  come  to  grips  with  all  problems  sur- 
rounding the  worker  in  industry.  We  must 
develop  the  ability  to  empathize  with  him 
and  deal  with  bis  feelings  as  well  as  his 
words.  Genuine  concern  and  Interest  must 
be  our  by-words. 

I  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  call  the  mora- 
torium throughout  the  Industry  on  a  day 
la  the  not  too  distant  future.  Let  the  new 
beginning  come  from  the  grass  roots  level 
and  spread  through  the  nation  with  vitality 
and  new  hope.  Let  the  "value  of  the  person" 
make  a  fresh  start  and  a  new  life  possible  in 
these  United  States  bv  adopting  the  "Pittron 
Way." 

The  Pittron  Team  extends  an  Invitation 
to  you  and  the  Economic  Council  to  visit 
and  see  first  hand  the  remarkable  progress  we 
have  made. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  T.  Aldfrson. 
Spokesman  for  the  Pittron  Team. 


CONGllESS  MUST  MEET  THE  NEEDS 
OF  VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  concern  that  I 
rise  to  urge  the  support  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  overriding  Pres- 
ident Ford's  recent  veto  of  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 
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The    President's    veto    of    this    vital 
measure  was  untimely  and  unwise.  All 
of  us  agree  that  the  Federal  budget  must 
be  cut   but  GI  bill  education  benefits 
ore  not  the  place  to  economize  on  Federal 
expenditures.    Such    educational    bene- 
fit represent  a  ver>-  sound  investment 
in  Uie  future  of  our  young  veterans,  an 
investment  that  will   be  rcimid   many 
times  over  in  the  foj-m  of  incroa.sed  tax 
revenues,  based  on  the  higher  incomes 
which  these  young  Americans  will  earn 
"s  a  result  of  their  additional  education. 
""^It  is  unfortunate  that  President  Ford 
ha"  chosen  to  veto  this  bill  and  in  ^o 
doing  ignore  the  ovei-whelming  vote  of 
approval    given   this    measure    by   both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President  provides  a  23  percent  in- 
crease in  monthly  subsistence  allowances. 
This  is  higher  than  the  18  percent  rise 
sought  bv  the  administration,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  bill  currently  under 
consideration  represents  a  46  percent  re- 
duction from  the  sub-stantial  package  of 
veterans'  education   improvements   ap- 
proved earher  by  the  Senate.  We  orig- 
inally approved  a  tuition  grant  of  up  to 
$720  per  year  plus  low-cost  tuition  loans 
of  up  to  $2,000  more.  The  current  bill 
provides  for  low-cost  tuition  loans  of  up 
to  $600.  We  approved  a  blanket  extension 
of  benefits  from  36  to  45  months,  but  the 
current  measure  permits  this  extension 
only  for  the  purpascs  of  completing  un- 
dergraduate school. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  has  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  compromise  wiUi 
the  administration  on  this  is.sue  to  tho 
fullest  extent  possible  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  needs  of  our  young  former  serv- 
icemen. We  cannot  permit  tlie  admin- 
istration to  make  sacrificial  lambs  of  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  and  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  tomorrow  in 
reaffirming  the  unqualified  comnJtment 
of  the  Congress  to  those  who  sen'ed  our 
country  in  uniform. 


UTTLE  LEAGUE  BANS  FOREIGN 
TEAMS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Little  League 
Baseball  League  voted  that  the  next  Lit- 
tle League  "world  series"  will  be  limited 
to  American  teams,  thus  banning  all  for- 
eign teams  from  participation  in  this 
championship  baseball  event. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board,  but  this  action 
taken  only  after  foreign  teams  have 
dominated  the  championship  scene  in 
recent  years  does  not  show  the  tradi- 
tional sportsmanship  of  which  we  Amer- 
icans are  so  proud.  It  is  contrary  to  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  build  international 
cooperation  and  friendship. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  interest  in  the 
game  of  baseball  nins  high  among  our 
school-age  yoimgsters  as  well  as  among 
acults.  Reflecting  community  sentiment, 
recently  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  carried 
an  editorial,  entitled  "Little  League 
Losers,"  and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
pubUshed  an  article,  "Uncle  Sam  Strikes 
Out,"  by  William  A.  Rusher.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  both  the  editorial 
and  aiticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<  See  exhibit  1  > . 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  liigh  interest  in  baseball  not  only  in 
Hawaii  but  in  all  50  States,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Peter  J.  McGovern  of  Little 
League  Baseball  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in- 
quiring whether  there  is  any  possibility 
that  the  board  of  drectors  of  the  league 
would  reconsider  their  decision. 

We  kno'v  that  competition  spurs  ath- 
letes to  greater  attainments.  We  knov,- 
that  athletes  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
others  who  are  outstanding  in  sports.  We 
know  that  high  standards  are  essential 
to  stimulating  and  maintaining  interest 
in  athletic  prowess.  As  long  as  each  team 
competing  obeys  the  Little  League  rules 
and  regulations,  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  whatever  team  wins,  regard- 
less of  country  of  origin. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  hope  that  the  Little 
League  world  series  will  remain  exactly 
that,  a  championship  contest  for  Little 
Leaguei-s  from  all  over  the  world. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Nov.  20, 
1974) 
LiTTIE  Lfacue  Losehs 
Linle  league  ofncials  have  hit  upon  a  fool- 
proof wpv  of  making  sure  an  American  team 
wins  the  "World  Series"  held  each  year  in 
WiUiamsport.  Pa. 

They've  banned  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  it.  teems  a  sirange  way  to  teach  the 
\alues    of    spoi  Lsmanship    and    competition 
thfit  a;e  the  purpose  of  the  event  In  the  first 
place. 

No  rea.son  was  given  when  league  officials 
announced  recently  that  all  foreign  teams 
would  be  barred  from  competing.  But  the 
obvious  one  was  that  American  teams  are  no 
longer  winning  the  championship. 

Teams  from  Mexico  and  Japan  have  each 
won  twice — and  teams  from  Taiwan  have  won 
five  of  the  last  six. 

It's  been  sugge.sted  that  Little  League 
baseball  is  taken  too  seriously  In  Taiwan. 
puttUig  too  much  pressure  on  boys  who 
should  mainly  be  having  fun. 

That  may  be  true.  Indeed,  It  has  seemed 
to  some  that  the  government  in  Taiwan  has 
tised  the  Little  League  achievements  as  mo- 
rale boosters  after  the  diplomatic  setbacks 
of  the  past  few  years. 

But  Investigations — following  complaints 
by  angry  American  parents — turned  up  no 
evidence  that  the  Taiwan  teams  had  violated 
age  restrictions  or  other  rules. 

Which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  ban 
makei>  us  look  like  poor  lowers. 

|Pri-m  the  Honolulu  St.=ir-Bulletln,  Xov.  20, 
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Uncle  Sam  Strikes  Oct 

(By  William  A.  Rusher) 

Americans,  relax.  We  can  now  be  certain 
that  the  next  Uttle  League  World  Series  will 
be  won  by  a  team  from  the  continental 
United  States.  The  League's  board  of  direc- 
tors has  Insured  this  gratifying  result  by  the 
simple  if  brutal  expedient  of  excluding  every- 
body else. 

After  all.  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  win. 
Since  1957,  when  the  Little  League  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  foreign  teams,  Mexico  and 
Japan  have  each  won  the  series  twice,  and 
in  recent  years  a  dreadful  little  bunch  of 
Chinese  peewees  from  Taiwan  has  swamped 
the  competition,  taking  the  championship 
four  years  in  a  row.  The  last  American  team 
to  win  It  was  from  Wayne,  N.J.,  back  In  1970. 

Europeans  have  never  particularly  cot- 
toned to  baseball,  preferring  soccer.  But  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  Abner 
Doubleday's  little  invention  has  taken  hold 


\\'ith  a  vengeance.  Under  the  lights  In  Na- 
goya  and  many  another  Japanese  city  almost 
any  summer  night,  you  can  find  scores  of 
thousands  of  ba.sebail  fans  screaming  their 
heads  off  at  some  umpire  who  has  called  a 
close  strike  or  a  dramatic  out. 

In  Taiwan,  under  the  benevolent  eye  of 
old  Chiang  Kai-shek.  America's  national 
pastime  has  long  had  its  fans,  but  it  wasn't 
until  Little  League  competition  was  opened 
to  all  comers  that  laiwau  found  something 
it  could  do  l>etter  than  anybody  else  In  the 
world. 

Willi  skillful  f-ainliig  by  .some  adults  who 
obviously  know  their  business  the  Uttle  hot- 
shots  of  the  (Nationalists  Republic  of  China 
were  soon  fading  their  Far  Eastern  compe- 
tition In  the  regional  playoffs,  and  in  1969 
they  cam©  to  Williamsport.  Pa.,  to  play  in  the 
World  Series  against  Stiiita  Clara. 

In  the  United  States,  Uttle  League  baseball 
is  a  fairly  modest  crowd-puller.  But  can  you 
imagine — have  you  any  idea — what  the  no- 
tion of  its  youngsters  vying  with  America  s 
best  for  the  Little  Le.ague  championship  of 
the  world  did  to  the  people  of  Taiwan?  When 
the  local  boys  crashed  through  and  won  the 
championship  Taiwan  all  but  rose  straight 
out  of  the  sea.  Frc:a  tliat  day  forward,  the 
whole  lovely  Island  has  been  baseball-crazy. 
Shice  then,  three  Taiwan  teams  have  been 
\mbeatable.  Last  August,  the  Kaohsiting  Ll 
Teh  team  wrapped  up  Taiwan's  fourth  series 
bv  clobberhig  Red  Bluff,  Calif.,  12  to  1.  That 
lone  run  was  the  first  the  young  Chinese  had 
allowed  In  46  Innings. 

So  the  Little  Leag\ie  directors  have  decided, 
quite  unilaterally,  to  "break  up  the  Taiwan 
Little  Leaguers."  at  least  as  far  as  competi- 
tion with  our  American  teams  is  concerned, 
by  banning  aU  foreigners  from  competition 
In  this  misnamed  "world"  series. 

It  Is  a  blunder,  and  an  act  of  staggeringly 
poor  sDortsmanship.  Must  we  grump  and  go 
home,  "simply  because  these  wonderful  Uttle 
Orientals  have  a  better  team  than  any  we 
can  presently  field? 

Tho  English  adore  tennis,  and  used  to  be 
good  at  it,  but  Uiere  hasn't  been  an  English 
finalist  in  the  men's  open  at  Wimbledon  for 
36  years.  Tet  still  tJiese  doughty  sport-lovers 
annuallv  welcome  Americans.  Australians 
and  all  sorts  of  leser  breeds  without  the  law 
to  their  prestlgloxts  home  turf,  and  gamely 
watch  their  own  best  players  being  served, 
volleyed,  lobbed  and  smashed  right  Into  the 
ground. 

They  have  ilso  been  trying  stubbornly  for  a 
century  to  regain  the  America's  Cup,  and 
haven't  laid  a  finger  on  it  yet.  Are  they  the 
less  for  these  "failures"?  On  the  contrary, 
England  will  be  rem.embered  and  honored 
for  her  sportsmaioshlp  long  centtirles  after 
Harold  Wilson  has  joined  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready. 

Bui  not  us.  Gi'v-e  tts  our  bat  and  glove. 
We're  going  hon.e. 


INTEREST   ON   FEDERAL   DEPOSITS 
IN  BANKS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
report  by  the  Treasury  Department  has 
revealed  the  startling  information  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  maintaining 
an  average  of  $3.9  billion  in  interest-free 
accounts  at  commercial  banks  through- 
out the  countiT-  According  to  the  report, 
the  banks  are  earning  some  $428  million 
tills  year  by  lending  these  taxpayer  dol- 
lars, but  the  Federal  Government  gets 
none  of  the  proceeds. 

These  accounts,  known  as  tax  and  loan 
accounts,  include  withholdings  by  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  their  employees' 
income  taxes  and  social  security,  rail- 
road retirement,  and  various  other  taxes. 
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The  amounts  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
at  one  time  were  as  high  as  $11  billion. 
Almost  every  bank  in  the  country  is 
used  by  the  Government  for  these  tax 
and  loan  accounts  because  it  Is  an  eflS- 
cient  and  inexpensive  way  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  collect  its  money.  In 
addition,  the  banks  provide  necessary 
and  helpful  services  for  the  Government, 
such  as  issuance  and  payment  of  savings 
bonds,  procuring  and  distributing  Fed- 
eral tax  forms  and  purchasing  Govern- 
ment securities. 

Alabama  banks,  and  those  of  most 
other  States,  hold  only  a  small  part  of 
the  almost  $4  billion  in  Federal  funds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  made  2  years 
ago  shows  that  of  the  Nation's  almost 
14,000  commercial  banks,  only  102  hold 
44  percent  of  the  Treasury's  tax  and 
loan  accounts,  and  the  50  largest  banks 
In  the  country  hold  more  than  a  third  of 
all  such  deposits. 

Common  sense  and  good  business 
judgment  dictate  that  large  amounts  of 
Government  funds  be  held  in  reserve, 
even  though  they  are  earmarked  for  spe- 
cific spending  programs.  But  these  funds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The 
question  of  what  to  do  about  Govern- 
ment funds  temporarily  being  held  in 
bank  accounts  was  answered  by  Ala- 
bama's Legislature  7  years  ago. 

Facing  a  problem  similar  to  this  but 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government's,  the  Alabama  Leg- 
islature in  1967  passed  legislation  re- 
quiring that  interest  be  paid  on  State 
funds  on  time  deposit  in  Alabama  banks. 
While  the  total  of  these  funds  varies,  the 
average  is  about  $186  million.  In  the  7 
years  that  this  law  has  been  in  effect,  the 
State  of  Alabama  has  earned  a  total  of 
$38,503,607  on  its  time  deposits  in  banks. 
And  during  the  1-year  period  from  Oc- 
tober, 1973,  through  October,  1974,  the 
interest  paid  by  banks  to  the  State  on 
Its  temporai-y  time  deposits  was  more 
than  $10,500,000.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  my  motto  has  been 
"Seeking  to  put  more  Alabama  beliefs 
In  the  Nation's  Capital."  So  this  is  just 
another  belief  or  policy  that  Alabama 
has  that  I  would  like  to  see  put  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  hope  that  the  Treasui-y  Department 
will  go  forward  with  a  study  of  ways  to 
earn  as  much  as  possible  from  invest- 
ment of  its  funds  being  held  in  tempo- 
rary accounts,  perhaps  paying  banks  for 
their  services,  just  as  commercial  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  do.  Of  course  it 
might  be  practical  to  require  interest  on 
small  accounts  or  on  accounts  that  are 
held  in  the  bank  for  just  a  very  short 
period.  This  would  be  a  subject  of  the 
study.  If  there  is  an  absence  of  legisla- 
tive authority  for  such  action,  as  some 
Treasury  officials  indicate,  then  they 
should  make  specific  recommendations 
and  let  Congress  provide  the  necessary 
legislation. 

The  potential  interest  on  these  Federal 
funds  is  enough  to  pay  this  year's  com- 
bined cost  of  the  Federal  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission! 
Maritime  Commission,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Secret  Service,  the  U.S.  Senate 
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and  the  Supreme  Court.  If  a  feasible 
plan  can  be  worked  out.  It  should  be,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 


UNITS  FLYING  F-111  "WIN  TROPHIES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  the  1974 
SAC  bombing  and  navigation  competi- 
tion was  held  at  Barksdale  AFB,  La., 
from  November  10  to  16.  It  involved  fly- 
ing units  of  SAC,  TAG,  and  United 
Kingdoms  Royal  Air  Force's  Mark  II 
Vulcans. 

Heading  the  list  of  honors  at  this 
competition  is  the  FairchiJd  Trophy 
which  is  awarded  to  the  best  overall  wing 
based  on  combined  results  in  bombing 
and  navigation.  The  Fairchild  Trophy 
was  won  this  year  by  an  FB-111  strategic 
bomber  from  the  380th  Bomb  Wing  from 
Plattsburc  AFB,  N.Y. 

The  bombing  trophy  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  top  bomber  unit  based  on 
total  points  obtained  on  the  bombing 
missions  was  also  won  by  an  FB-111. 
Second  place  was  gained  by  the  509th 
SAC  Bomb  Wing  of  Pease  AFB,  N.H.,  also 
flying  a..  FB-111. 

We  are  all  very  much  aware  of  the 
bad  press  that  has  been  given  the  F-111 
aircraft  in  the  past,  all  of  which  has 
imderstandably  disappeared  as  the  F-111 
has  become  increasingly  appreciated  as 
the  world's  finest  deep  penetration  super- 
sonic aircraft.  I  am  referring  here  to  both 
the  tactical  F-lll's  and  the  strategic  ver- 
sion designateo  as  the  FB-111. 

While  the  controversy  that  surround- 
ed the  F-111  in  past  years  has  now 
totally  subsided,  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
the  American  people  that  these  FB-lll's 
have  won,  in  the  most  intense  competi- 
tion, two  of  the  highest  awards  that  can 
be  granted  to  bombing  crews  and  their 
aircraft  and  their  tanker  crews. 

There  i.s  n  >  remaining  doubt  that  the 
F-111  is  thf  finest  and  most  capable  air- 
craft of  itA  kind  In  the  inventory  of  any 
nation  in  the  world  today.  We  in  the 
Congress  ran  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  through  our  efforts  that  F-lll's 
have  continued  to  be  produced  over  the 
past  several  years  although  not  included 
in  the  budget  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  winning  of  the  Fairchild  Trophy 
and  the  bombing  trophy  by  the  FB-lll's 
have  justified  our  faith  in  this  superb 
aircraft. 


ity  from  36  to  45  months  entitlement 
and  the  new  loan  program. 

As  to  the  objection  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram, I  would  observe  that  the  veteran's 
performance  has  been  outstanding 
Since  we  have  been  deahng  with  vet- 
erans' problems  as  compared  to  other 
Federal  loans,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
veteran  has  made  a  greater  and  far  more 
successful  attempt  in  repaying  the  Gov- 
ernment than  any  other  segment  of  peo- 
ple borrowing  money.  The  default  rate 
on  loans  to  veterans  is  significantly  lower 
than  on  other  Federal  loans. 

Extending  the  eligibility  to  45  months 
gives  fair  recognition  to  the  problems  of 
veterans  wlio  must  work  almost  full  time 
in  order  to  obtain  undergraduate  de- 
grees. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  most  es- 
sential to  help  our  young  people  adjust 
to  civilian  life.  Since  it  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  overall  cost,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  reasoning  that  they  should  be  dis- 
allowed. 

To  veto  the  measure  on  these  grounds 
is  unrealistic,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  just  bill  and 
deserves  our  careful  and  sympathetic 
consideration.  It  is  a  fair  and  adequate 
attempt  to  provide  benefits  for  these 
young  men  and  women  who  served  our 
country  so  honorably.  It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  ask  veterans  who  faced  the 
hardship  of  mihtary  service  to  shoulder 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  proposed 
cutbacks. 

These  persons  have  served  their  coun- 
try; it  is  now  time  for  us  to  provide  rea- 
sonable benefits  so  that  they  can  get  a 
good  education. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  over- 
riding the  President's  veto  of  this  meas- 
ure. 


VETERANS'   EDUCATION;    THE 
PRESIDENT'S  'VETO 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  announced  his  veto  of  H.R. 
12618,  the  Veterans'  Education  Bill  of 
1974. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
discussed  veterans'  education  benefits 
carefully  throughout  the  year,  both  on 
the  floor  and  in  committee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  have  met  In  conference  with 
the  House  several  times  during  July  and 
August  and  again  in  October  after  the 
President  vetoed  this  original  version  of 
this  bill. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  his 
main  objection  are  extensions  of  ellgibil- 


THE  LOCKHEED  SHIPBUILDING 
CLAIMS  AFFAIR— n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  21,  1973.  I  made  a  Senate 
speech  on  the  Lockheed  Shipbuilding 
Claims  Affair.  In  that  speech  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and 
Construction  Co.  had  filed  a  vastly 
inflated  claim  against  the  Navy  total- 
ing $158  million.  The  claim  allegedly 
covered  costs  legitimately  incurred  on 
various  shipbuilding  contracts  awarded 
to  Lockheed.  In  fact,  the  evidence  shows 
that  Lockheed  ran  up  huge  cost  over- 
runs, mostly  because  of  its  own  ineffi- 
ciency, and  is  attempting  to  get  reim- 
bursement from  the  Navy. 

I  also  stated  in  my  earlier  speech  that 
before  the  Navy's  claims  review  team 
fuUy  investigated  the  claim  a  naval  offi- 
cer by  the  name  of  Adm.  Nathan  Sonen- 
shein  entered  into  a  tentative  agreement 
to  pay  Lockheed  $62  million  for  the 
claim. 

ADMIRAL  SONENSHELN'S  TENTATIVE  SETTLrMENT 

Admiral  Sonenshein  was  not  author- 
ized to  commit  the  Navy  to  the  tentative 
agreement  and,  in  fact,  it  was  later  re- 
jected by  the  Navy.  In  my  judgment 
Admiral  Sonenshein  acted  Improperly  in 
entering  into  the  tentative  agreement 
because  the  legal,  technical,  and  audit 
analyses  which  are  supposed  to  be  done 
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by  the  Navy  before  a  claim  Is  settled  had 
not  been  performed  at  the  time  Admiral 
Sonenshein  entered  into  the  tentative 
agreement. 

Subsequently,  after  the  Navy  s  review 
team  investigated  the  claim  the  Navy 
foimally  decided  that  the  claim  was 
vorth  only  $6.8  million.  Among  other 
things,  the  review  team  found  that  tlie 
claim  contained  factual  inadequacies, 
lacked  substantiation,  and  that  Lockheed 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  Navj'  investi- 
gators. 

Lockheed  appealed  the  decision  to  th-^ 
Pentagon's  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  where  the  case  is  now 
being  litigated. 

DAVID   PACKARD   ENTERS   THE  PICTUPE 

A  nev,-  factor  has  now  complicated  this 
strange  case.  David  Packard,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  now 
actively  lobbying  the  Pentagon  and 
Capitol  HiU  to  force  the  Navy  to  pay 
Lockheed  the  larger,  unwarranted  sum 
for  the  shipbuilding  claim.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  pay  Lockheed  the  $62  million  figure 
tentatively  negotiated  by  Admiral 
Sonenshein  regardless  of  what  the  facts 
demonstrate. 

Mr.  Packard  is  applying  pre':sure  wher- 
ever he  can,  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  the 
Navy's  decision  that  the  claim  is  worth 
less  than  $7  million. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Packard  testified 
at  the  Pentagon's  appeals  board  hearing 
in  behalf  of  Lockheed. 

Mr.  Packard  has  also  written  letters 
in  Lockheed's  behalf  to  WiUiam  C.  Clem- 
ents, Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  and  Represent- 
ative P.  Edward  Hebert. 

In  his  letters  he  urges  Secretary  Clem- 
ents to  request  the  Navy  to  settle  for 
the  higher,  inflated  figure,  and  offers  to 
discuss  the  matter  personally  with  Sen- 
ator Stennis  and  Representative  H^ibert. 

Mr.  Packai-d  was  a  fine  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  served  his  country 
well.  But  his  support  of  Lockheed  at  any 
price  looks  like  a  case  of  classic  "buddy 
system"  between  Pentagon  officials  and 
retired  military  executives  in  the  defense 
industry. 

By  communicating  directly  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees,  Mr.  Packard  ap- 
pears to  be  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
administrative  proceedings  being  con- 
ducted by  the  appeals  board. 

The  appeals  board  is  an  arm  of  the 
Pentagon.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees exercise  a  great  deal  of  control  over 
the  Pentagon's  budset. 

Mr.  Packard's  contacts  with  the  two 
powerful  committee  chairmen  could  be 
Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  use  political 
influence  to  alter  the  outcome  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  letters  were  sent 
and  distributed  wthin  the  Pentagon 
could  be  enough  to  create  pressure  to  set- 
tle the  claim  for  an  amoimt  that  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  facts. 

THE  TEXTHON  MERGER 

Textron,  another  large  defense  con- 
tractor, has  made  overtures  to  merge 


with  Lockheed  and  senior  Pentagon  of- 
ficials would  Uke  the  merger  to  take 
place. 

I  am  informed  that  Textron  and  Lock- 
heed have  given  the  Pentagon  an  ulti- 
matum to  settle  Lockheed's  claim  for  the 
higher  amount  or  the  merger  is  off. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  Lockheed 
and  Textron  are  engaged  in  a  squeeze 
play  against  the  Pentagon  that  could 
cost  the  taxpayer  as  much  as  $55  million. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Lockheed  is  in  deep 
financial  difficulty  and  could  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy  if  it  docs  not  merge  with 
another  firm  or  obtain  a  new  source  of 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  the  full  texts  of 
the  letters  referred  to  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

October  13,  1974. 
Hon.  William  C.  Clements,  Jr., 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Yesterday  I  testified  at  the  trial  at  which 
Lockheed  is  attempting  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  their  claim  with  the  Navy  in  regard 
to  the  overall  Lockheed  agreement  I  worked 
out  In  1970.  I  had  net  until  yesterday  been 
familiar  with  r.U  ol  the  details  of  the  issue. 

On  December  30,  1970  I  proposed  an  over- 
all settlement  for  all  of  the  Lockheed  prob- 
lems in  a  letter  to  Senator  Stennis.  I  in- 
tended this  to  be  a  package  deal.  Prior  to 
this  date  the  Navy  had  offered  Lockheed 
$58M  in  settlement  of  shipbuUdlng  claims. 
It  was  my  understanding  at  the  time  the 
$50M  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Navy  in 
accord  with  the  established  practices.  Lock- 
heed did  not  accept  the  $58M  and  after 
further  negotiations  the  Navy  and  Lockheed 
agreed  on  a  tentative  settlement  of  $32M. 
Thereafter  In  my  discussions  with  Lockheed, 
with  the  bnl-.crs  and  with  the  Congressional 
committees  I  used  the  $G2M  figiu-e  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
Navy.  I  considered  the  other  detaUs  of  the 
overall  Lockheed  settlement  were  Imple- 
mented with  the  understanding  the  Navy 
would  settle  with  Lockheed  at  $62M.  Subse- 
quent disputes  within  the  Navy  apparently 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  $62M 
figure  had  been  determined  through  estab- 
lished procedure  for  dealing  with  shipbuild- 
ing claims.  Whether  the  $62M  figure  was  or 
was  not  arrived  at  through  established  pro- 
cedurss  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  internal  to 
the  Navy,  and  I  believe  there  is  both  a  legal 
and  a  moral  obligation  for  the  Navy  to  settle 
with  Lockheed  at  e62M. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  about  $49M 
of  the  «j2M  has  already  been  advanced 
against  the  claim,  leaving  only  about  «13M 
to  settle  the  matter  as  I  Intended  it  s-hould 
have  been  setf'^d. 

I  urge  you  to  request  the  Navy  to  settle 
with  Lockheed  at  the  $52M  figure  and.  If 
necessary,  you  should  direct  them  to  do  so. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  wire  to  Senator 
Stennis  and  Chairman  Hebert  In  cas?  you 
wish  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them  before 
directing  a  settlement. 

In  further  testimony  at  the  'rial  next  Mon- 
day I  intend  to  urge  the  Judge  to  rule  In 
Lockheed's  favor,  because  all  of  my  testi- 
mony and  discussions  with  Lockheed  and 
bankers  and  the  Congress  during  1971  were 
based  on  my  understanding  that  the  Navy 
would  settle  for  $62M  and  I  believe  there  Is 
a  firm  obligation  to  do  so.  It  wHl  be  better 
for  all  concerned  to  settle  this  Issue  and 
avoid  further  waste  of  time  and  money  on 
litigation. 

DAVTD    PACKAHD. 


Hewhtt-Packabd  Co., 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  Octol}er  3, 1974. 
Hon.  John  D.  Steiojis, 

US.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Sometime  In  1973  It 
came  to  my  attention  that  the  shipbuilding 
claims  of  Lockheed  discussed  In  my  letter  of 
December  30,  1970  to  you  had  not  yet  been 
settled.  I  bad  known  there  was  some  prob- 
lem wiUiln  the  Navy  about  the  $62M  settle- 
ment of  the  shipbuilding  claims  which  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Haughton  on  January  29, 
1971,  but  i  learned  about  the  details  only 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  wire  to  Secretary  Clements  urging 
him  to  direct  the  Navy  to  settle  for  the  figure 
we  agreed  to  in  1971.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  my  advice  to  Secretary  Clements 
I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
yoii  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

D.svTD  Packard. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  October  3,  1974. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  Hebert, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Sometime  hi  1973  it 
came  to  my  attention  that  the  shipbuUding 
claims  of  Lockheed  discussed  In  my  letter  of 
December  30.  1970  to  you  had  not  yet  been 
settled.  I  had  known  there  was  some  prob- 
lem within  the  Navy  about  the  862M  settle- 
ment of  the  shipbuUding  claims  which  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Haughton  on  January  29, 
1971,  but  i  learned  about  the  detaUs  only 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  wire  to  Secretary  Clements  urging 
hlni  to  direct  the  Navy  to  settle  for  the  figure 
we  aereed  to  In  1971.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  my  advice  to  Secretary 
Clements  I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

David  Packard. 


JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B'XTID,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Honorable  H.  E.  Widener, 
Jr.,  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  wrote  me  some 
months  ago  concerning  my  proposal  to 
limit  the  tenure  of  Federal  judges.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  13,  I  was  pleased 
to  pro%'ide  him  with  some  materials  I  had 
compiled  on  the  subject.  Recently.  I  have 
had  even  greater  pleasure  in  reviewing 
the  fruits  of  his  scholarly  labors. 

His  article,  modestly  titled  "Some  Ran- 
dom Thoughts  on  Judicial  Restraint." 
has  been  published  In  the  Washington 
and  Lee  Law  Review,  vol.  XXXI,  No.  3. 
By  means  of  an  analysis  of  leading  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  three  doctrines, 
it  provides  a  cogent  commentary  on  the 
expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government. 

In  reviewing  tlie  precedents  on  "sub- 
stantive due  process,"  tlie  justiciabihty 
of  political  questions  and  the  expansion 
of  court  jurisdiction  imder  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1871.  Judge  Widener  cau- 
tions in  the  best  traditions  of  jurispru- 
dence— 

I  speak  not  to  the  merits  of  the  decisions 
themselves,  for  they  are  already  on  the  books. 

Such  a  showing  of  restraint  only  in- 
creases my  commendation  for  the  way 
he  approaches  his  topic.  And  it  makes  all 
the  more  objective  and  ominous  his  ob- 
ser\'ations : 
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Taken  together,  though,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  they  show  a  drift  toward  Judicial  In- 
tervention which  may  not  be  Ignored. 

Many  writers  have  noted  with  approval 
Alexander  Hamilton's  reasoning  In  sup- 
port of  judicial  tenure  "during  good  be- 
havior," as  expressed  in  "the  Federalist, 
No.  78."  Judge  Widener  has  referred  to 
this  language,  too,  and  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  review  the  pertinent  language  in 
greater  detail: 

Whoever  attentively  considers  the  didercnt 
departments  of  power  must  perceive,  that  In 
a  government  In  which  they  are  separated 
from  each  other,  the  Judiciary,  from  the 
nature  of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the 
least  dangerous  to  the  political  rights  of  the 
constitution;  because  It  will  be  least  In  a 
capacity  to  annoy  or  injure  them.  The  execu- 
tive not  only  dispenses  the  honors,  but  holds 
the  sword  of  the  community.  The  legislature 
not  only  commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes 
the  rules  by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of 
every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated.  The  Ju- 
diciary on  the  contrary  has  no  influence 
over  either  the  sword  or  the  purse,  no  direc- 
tion either  of  the  strength  or  of  the  wealth 
of  the  society,  and  can  take  no  active  resolu- 
tion whatever.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
neither  Force  nor  Will,  but  merely  Judgment; 
and  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid 
of  the  executive  arm  even  for  the  efficacy  of 
Its  Judgments. 

This  simple  view  of  the  matter  suggests 
several  important  consequences.  It  proves 
Incontestibly  that  the  Judiciary  is  beyond 
comparison  the  weakest  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  power;  that  It  can  never  attack 
with  success  either  of  the  other  two;  and 
that  aU  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable 
It  to  defend  itself  against  their  attacks.  It 
equally  proves,  that  though  individual  op- 
pression may  now  and  then  proceed  from 
the  courts  of  Justice,  the  general  liberty  of 
the  people  can  never  be  endangered  from 
that  quarter:  I  mean,  so  long  as  the  Judiciary 
remains  truly  distinct  from  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive.  For  I  agree  that  "there 
Is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of  Judging  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers."  And  it  proves.  In  the  last  place, 
that  as  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Judiciary  alone,  but  would  have  every 
thing  to  fear  from  its  union  with  either  of 
the  other  departments. 

The  comparison  of  Hamilton's  ".simple 
view"  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
judiciary  with  the  recent  decisions  re- 
viewed by  Judge  Widener  leads  the 
learned  judge  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
stitutionally implied  condition  of  judicial 
restraint  "may  be  honored  as  late  as 
much  in  the  breach  as  in  its  observance." 

It  is  this  substitution  of  the  will  for 
the  judgment  which  compelled  Hamilton 
to  admit: 

For  I  agree  that  "there  Is  no  liberty,  if  the 
power  of  judging  be  not  separated  from  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers." 

The  state  of  our  present  judicial  pos- 
ture leads  Judge  Widener  to  reflect: 

I  do  not  think  a  continued  trend  In  this 
direction  may  be  sustained  without  account- 
ing In  any  way  to  the  expressions  of  philo- 
sophical suspicions  ably  voiced  by  Madison 
and  Hamilton  and  Holmes,  and  Douglas  and 
Harlan  and  Frankfurter. 

Judge  Widener  submits  an  a  partial 
solution  a  more  exacting  regulation  and 
limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  Federal  courts.  This  is  certainly  an 
approach  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. And  although  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  have  been  disinchned  to  act  on 


such  proposals  when  they  have  been 
presented,  that  inaction  has  cooled  nei- 
ther the  intensity  of  feehng  of  a  major- 
ity of  Americans  who  want  such  changes 
not  the  Issues  which  have  aroused  those 
feelings. 

Legislative  action,  however,  is  not 
enough.  Judge  Widener,  out  of  his  great 
respect  for  the  separation  of  powers  in 
our  tripartite  government — respect 
which  I  share — declines  to  comment  on 
the  ultimate  question.  And  while  he 
notes  that  "Judges  have  and  ought  to 
share  criticism  for  their  acts  the  same  as 
any  other  person  employed  by  the  pub- 
lic," this  is.  he  believes,  a  political  ques- 
tion which  should  be  left  to  "the  public, 
the  States.' and  the  Congress"  to  resolve. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  resolving  poUti- 
cal  questions,  however,  I  am  compelled 
to  go  further.  There  is  an  imbalance  and 
it  is  pronounced.  Hamilton  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  "the  weak- 
est of  the  three  departments  of  power" 
in  the  light  of  the  xmfettered  "exercise 
of  its  traditional  attributes  of  equity 
power." 

The  people  of  Richmond  and  Boston, 
Charlotte  and  Detroit,  Topeka  and 
Denver  have. 

Hamilton  felt  the  judiciary  was  "in 
continual  jeopardy  of  being  over- 
powered." 

Prof.  Frank  R.  Strong  has  recently 
written  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  under  the  title:  "Courts,  Con- 
gress, Judiciary :  One  Is  More  Equal  Than 
the  Others,"  that — 

The  general  satisfaction  he  perceives  with 
respect  to  Judicial  exercise  of  "constitu- 
tional review"  must  not  blind  one  to  the  fact 
that  what  obtains  is  In  essence  Judicial 
supremacy. 

Reflection  upon  these  observations  ex- 
poses an  obvious  flaw  in  tlie  constitu- 
tional framework.  I  believe  it  can  be 
cured  by  the  passage  and  ratification  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13. 

And  in  respectfully  disagreeing  with 
Judge  Widener's  view  that  such  action 
would  constitute  "radical  surgery  and 
a  pronounced,  deep  and  far-reaching 
change  in  our  constitutional  plan."  I 
would  recall  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  his  "Autobiography  (1821)": 

There  was  another  amendment  of  which 
none  of  us  thought  at  the  time  and  In  the 
omission  of  which  lurks  the  germ  that  is  to 
destroy  this  happy  combination  of  national 
powers  in  the  General  Government  for  mat- 
ters of  national  concern,  and  independent 
powers  in  the  States,  for  what  concerns  the 
States  severally  .  .  .  Our  Judges  are  effectually 
Independent  of  the  nation.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be. 

And,  further,  in  1822: 

We  already  see  the  power.  Installed  for 
life,  responsible  to  no  authority  (for  Im- 
peachment Is  not  even  a  scare-crow)  ad- 
vancing with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to 
the  great  object  of  consolidation.  ...  Let 
the  future  appointments  of  Judges  be  for  four 
or  six  years,  and  removable  by  the  President 
and  Senate.  This  will  bring  their  conduct, 
at  regular  periods,  under  revlEion  and  proba- 
tion, and  may  keep  them  in  equipoise  be- 
tween the  general  and  special  govern- 
ments .  .  . 

I  submit  that  basic  questions  about 
the  nature  of  our  democracy  are  involved 


in  the  issue  of  judicial  tenure.  Judge 
Widener's  insights  into  the  realm  of 
judicial  restraint  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
these  questions — questions  which  both 
Judge  Widener  and  I  are  agreed  must  be 
decided  at  the  level  of  government 
closest  to  the  people  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  the  Honorable  H.  E.  Widener, 
Jr.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  and  Lee  Law  Review, 

Fall  1974) 

Some  Random  Thoughts  ok  Judiciai. 

Restraint* 

(By  H.  E.  Widener,  Jr.f) 

But    what    is    government    itself    but    the 

greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  nature? 

If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would  be 

necessary.    If   angels    were    to   govern   men, 

neither    external    nor   internal   controls   on 

government  would  be  necessary.  In  framing 

a  government  which  is  to  be  administered 

by  men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 

this,  you  must  first  enable  the  government 

to  control  the  governed;  and  in  the  next  place 

oblige  it  to  control  itself.' 

No  more  than  a  casual  Interest  In  current 
events,    editorials,    speeches,    and    the    ever 
present    public    opinion    polls    indicates    a 
growing,   if  not   general,   uneasiness  in   the 
public  mind  as  to  a  certain  lack  of  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Judiciary.  The  matter  is 
brought  to  my  Immediate  attention  by  a  pro- 
posed   constitutional    amendment    to    make 
luture     federal     Judges     respon.'sible.^     The 
amendment  takes  the  form  of  requiring  re- 
confirmation every  eight  years,  both  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  and  for  Inferior 
federal  courts.  While  it  may  be  argued  that 
Senator  Byrds  description  of  life  tenure  for 
the  federal  Judiciary  as  being  the  subject  of 
"widespread  dissatisfaction  .  .  .  under  which 
some  Judges  are  exercising  dictatorial  pow- 
ers," may  be  exaggerated,  that  point  of  view 
IS  more  and  more  often  expressed  and  de- 
serves the  thoughtful  consideration  of  schol- 
ars and  the  bench  and  the  bar,  as  well  as  the 
public.  It  Is  unfortunate  that,  as  have  all 
attempts  to  limit  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  the  amendment  comes  at  a  time  of 
domestic  tumult.  A  significant  part  of  the 
country,  for  example,  is  up  in  arms  over  the 
abortion  cases,  and  no  sooner  does  that  sub- 
ject  disappear   from   the   front  pages  than 
the  impeachment  proceedings  take  its  place. 
Both,  of  course,  are  highly  emotional  issues 
and  impossible  to  divorce  from  politics.  And 
I  refer  to  politics  both  In  the  partisan  sense 
and  as  a  subject  which  Is  susceptible  of  polit- 
ical resolution.  But  In  tranquil  times,  I  sub- 
mit, the  public  is  not  too  concerned  with 
who  governs,  so  long  as  they  govern.  It  is 
during    times    of   discord    that   the   Imposi- 
tion  of  will   by  public   oflBcers  strikes  raw 
nerves.  And  this  Is  particularly  true  when  the 
will  is  exerted  by  officers  who  are  not  respon- 
sible, for  those  who  have  been  the  object  of 
the  will  exerted  are  for  practical  purposes  un- 
able to  strilte  back. 

Reference  to  The  Federalist  and  the  other 
political  papers  of  the  time  Indicates  that 
Montesquieu's  proposition  that  the  Judi- 
ciary ought  to  be  a  .separate  branch  of  gov- 
ernment had  grown  to  an  article  of  faith 
in  the  colonies  by  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Undoubtedly  Infiuenced  by  the 
discharge  of  Lord  Coke  by  James  I,  the  Act 
of  Settlement  of  1688,  supported  by  Georee 
Ill's  granting  of  tenure  beyond  the  life  of 
the  King  making  the  appointment,  had  es- 
tablished tenure  during  good  behavior  as 
the  standard  for  British  Judges.  The  colonial 
Judges,  however,  served  at  the  pleasure  of 
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+i,A  King  and  this  became  one  of  the  spe- 
cific complaints  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
nendence:  "He  has  made  Judges  dependent 
on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
Offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries." 

Against  this  background  (perhaps  too  ab- 
breviated as  stated),  and  of  course  In  ttmes 
oiiiie  as  tumultuous  as  those  In  which  we 
'low  live,  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  deliberately  chose  to  make  the 
iudloiary  Independent,  Its  judges  having  Ufe 
tenure  subject  only  to  removal  for  want  of 
g.iocl  behavior. 

While  It  has  been  argued  that  the  doc- 
trine or  custom,  or  theory,  however,  It  may 
be  called,  of  Judicial  restraint  has  Its  his- 
torical antecedents  In  the  common  law,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  hi  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers on  the  other,  I  think,  so  far  as  the  theory 
BppUes  to  American  courts.  It  can  only  fairly 
be  said  Its  historical  antecedents  are  In  the 
common  law  as  well  as  in  the  Constitution; 
and  not  only  In  the  Constitution  as  It  sepa- 
rates the  three  parts  of  government  Into 
separate  branches,  but  also  as  it  establishes 
our  federal  system  of  separate  national  and 
state  governments.  Both  the  separation  of 
powers  of  the  departments  of  the  national 
Bovernment  and  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  national  and  the  state  govern- 
ments were  considered  by  the  Pramers  as 
checks  on  the  abuse  of  power.  "This  policy 
of  supplying,  by  opposite  and  rival  Inter- 
ests, the  defect  of  better  motives,  might  be 
traced  through  the  whole  system  of  human 
affairs,  private  as  well  as  public.  ...  In  the 
compound  Republic  of  America,  the  power 
Btirrendered  by  the  people  Is  first  divided 
between  two  distinct  governments  and  then 
the  portion  allotted  to  each  subdivided 
among  dlsttnct  and  separate  departments. 
Hence  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights 
or  the' people.  The  different  governments  wUl 
control  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that 
each  will  be  controUed  by  Itself." ' 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  not  all  the 
plans  of  go\ernment  submitted  at  Phllaael- 
phla  provided  for  l.r..nches  of  government  as 
separate  as  practically  possible.  Nor  did  all 
of  the  plans  provide  for  the  federal  system 
as  we  know  It.  Randolph's  VUginla  Plan,  for 
ersample,  provided  for  a  council  of  revision 
made  up  of  "the  Executive  and  a  convenient 
number  of  the  National  Judiciary  .  .  .  with 
authority  to  examine  every  act  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  before  It  shall  operate,  and 
every  act  of  a  particular  leglslatiu-e,  before 
a  negative  thereon  shall  be  final;   and  the 
dissent  of  the  fald  council  shall  amount  to 
a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of  the  national 
legislature    be    again    passed,    or    that    of   a 
particular  legislature  be  again  nugatlved  by — 
of  the  members  of  each  branch." «  Hamil- 
ton's plan  provlCed  that  "the  Governor  or 
President  of  each  State  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  general  government,  and  shall  ha\e 
a  negative  upon  the  laws  about  to  be  passed 
In  the  State   of   which   he   Is   Governor  or 
President."  ^    Charles   PincKney's    plan    pro- 
vided. In  certain  Intances.  that  "the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
power  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  several  states 
th?t   may   be   supposed   to   Infringe   on   the 
powers  e:cl   -l.ely  delegated  by  the  Consti- 
tution  for   Congress,   and   to   negative   and 
aniuil  surh  as  do."  "  Patterson's  New  Jersey 
Plan  was  less  of  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  with  more  powers  reserved  to 
the  states."  The  plans  of  Patterson,  Plnckney. 
and  Kamilton  contained  express  supremacy 
clauses,  rnd  Randolph's  one  of  a  .sort  which 
was  to  be  exercised  by  the  legislature.  All 
four  plans,  however,  In  Identical  language, 
l^rovlded  that  the  tenure  of  office  for  mem- 
bers of  the  nrvtional  Judiciary  should  be  "to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior." 

So.  the  Ufe  tenure  of  federal  Judges  was 
no  historical  acc'dent.  And  neitl.er  was  the 
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relationship  between  the  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  nation.  All  were 
methodically  and  seriously  considered  at 
Philadelphia,  and  each  Is  a  part  of  the  fiber 
of  government  of  the  United  States. 

As  nullification  and  Interposition  were  dis- 
posed of  by  Jackson  in  183'2,  and  ultlmaiely 
at  Appomattox,  so  a  national  government 
with  little  or  no  restraint  was  earlier  re- 
jected at  Philadelphia.  Nowhere  Is  the  proper 
relation  between  the  national  government 
and  the  states  better  expressed  than  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black:  'The  concept  does  not  mean 
blind  deference  to  'States'  Rights'  any  more 
than  it  means  centralization  of  control  over 
every  Important  Issue  of  our  national  govern- 
ment and  Its  courts.  The  Framers  rejected 
both  these  courses.  What  the  concept  does 
represent  Is  a  system  In  which  there  Is  sensi- 
tivity to  the  legitimate  Interests  of  both  state 
and  n.i.tlonal  governments,  and  In  which  the 
national  government,  anxious  though  It  may 
be  to  vindicate  and  protect  federal  rights  and 
federal  Interests,  always  endeavors  to  do  so 
In  ways  that  will  not  unduly  Interfere  with 
the  legitimate  activities  of  the  States."  * 

The  Pramers  were  concerned  about  con- 
ceutratlon  of  power  In  one  hand  and  were 
convinced    such    concentration    could    lead 
only  to  tyranny.  Madison,  calling  upon  Jef- 
ferson, pixts  It  thU  way:  "All  the  powers  of 
Kovei-nment.  legislative,  executive,  and  Judici- 
ary, result  to  the  legislative  body.  The  con- 
centrating of   these   In  the   same  hands  Is 
precisely  fne  definition  of  despotic  govern- 
ment   It   will  be  no  alleviation  that  these 
powers   will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of 
hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventv-three  despots  would  surely 
be  as  oppressive  as  one.  .  .  .[tlhe  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary  departments  should 
be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  powers  of  more  than  one 
of  them  at  the  same  time.  •   •   •  The  con- 
clusion which  I  am  warranted  In  drawing 
from  these  observations  U  that  a  mere  de- 
marcation  on   parchment   of   the   constitu- 
tional limits  of  the  several  departments  is 
not  a  sufficient  guard  against  those  encroach- 
ments which  lead  to  a  tyrannical  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  government  In  the 
same  hands."  "  Hamilton  expressed  the  same 
fear  that  a  constitution  violates  "the  funda- 
mental principles  of  good  government"  when 
it  "united  all  power  In  the  same  hands."  '"' 
Eldrldge  Gerry's  remark  at  Philadelphia,  In 
opposing  the  "question  for  Joining  the  Judges 
to  the  executive  in  the  revisionary  business." 
while  more  pungent  and  less  philosophical, 
was   quite   to   the  point.   He   "thought  the 
executive,    while   standing    alone,    would   be 
more  impartial  than  when  he  could  be  cov- 
ered by  the  sanction  and  seduced  by  the  soph- 
istry of  the  Judges."  "  John  Dlckensen  was 
of  opinion  that  a  joining  of  the  executive  and 
the  judlclarv  "Involved  an  Improper  mixture 
of  nowers."  '"secreoy,  vigor,  and  dispatch,"  he 
said,   "are   not   the  principal  properties  re- 
quired In  the  executive.  Important  p.s  these 
are,  that  of  responsibility  Is  more  so,  which 
can  only  be  preserved;  by  leaving  It  singly  to 
discharge  Its  functions."  ^- 

And  since  the  Judiciary  was  deemed  to  be 
the  weakest  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, possessing  neither  the  purse  nor 
the  sword.  It  had  to  be  able  to  protect  Itself, 
and  life  tenure  was  the  considered  answer. 
HamUton  put  it  this  way:  "That  Inflexible 
and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  Individuals,  which  we 
perceive  to  be  hidispensable  In  the  courts  of 
Justice,  can  certainly  not  be  expected  from 
Judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary 
commission.  Periodical  appointments,  how- 
ever regulated,  or  by  whomsoever  made, 
would.  In  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their 
necessary  Independence.  If  the  pow;r  of  mak- 
ing them  was  committed  either  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative,  there  would  be  danger  of 
an   improper   complaisance    to    the    branch 


which  possessed  It;  If  to  both,  there  would 
be  an  unwUllngnesa  to  hazard  the  displeasure 
of  either;    If  to  the  people,  or  to  persons 
chosen  by  them  for  the  special  purpose,  there 
wotild  be  too  great  a  disposition  to  consult 
popularity  to  justify  a  reliance  that  nothing 
would  be  consulted  but  the  Constitution  and 
the      laws." "     Madison     was     equally     as 
emphatic:  "Why  was  It  determined  that  the 
judges  should  not  hold  theh*  places  by  such 
a  tenure?  [Appointment  by  the  legislature! 
Because  they  might  be  tempted  to  cultivate 
the  legislature,  by  an  undue  complaisance, 
and  thus  render  the  legislature  the  vh-tual 
expositor,    as    well    as    the    maker    of    the 
laws?"  ='  LUe  tenure  as  the  assurance  of  the 
Independence    of    the    Judiciary    was    thus 
agreed  upon  at  Philadelphia  In  as  studied 
a  manner  as  was  the  separation  of  powers 
of  the  branches  of  government  and  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  of  the  state  and  national 
governments.    It   was   not   finally   accepted, 
however,  without  some  misgivings.  Dicken- 
son was  not  satisfied  "as  to  the  power  of  the 
Judges  to  set  aside  the  law."  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  "at  a  loss  what  expedient  to 
substitute,"  and  warned  "the  Justiciary  of 
Arragon.  .  .  .  became    by   degrees    the    law 
giver."  ^'-  And  this  motion  to  replace  tenure 
during  "good  behavior"  with  the  words  "pro- 
vided   that   they   may   be   removed    by   the 
executive  on  the  application  by  the  Senate 
and    House    of    Representatives" '"   was    de- 
feated. Similar  doubts  along  the  same  lines 
were  expressed  in  the  debates  on  ratification. 
Mason  asked:  "After  having  read  the  first 
section  .  .  .  what  Is  there  left  to  the  Stat4» 
courts?  Will  asiy  gentlema  .  be  plea:ed.  can- 
didly, fairly,  and  without  sophistry,  to  show 
us  what  remains?  There  is  no  limitation.  It 
goes  to  every  thing.  The  inferior  courts  are 
to  be  as  numeroua  as  Congress  may  think 
proper.  They  are  to  be  cf  whatever  nature 
they  please.  Read  the  2nd  section,  and  con- 
template attentively  the  extent  of  the  Jurls- 
dictiou  of  these  courts,  and  coii&lder  If  there 
be  any  hinits  to  it."  •■  Spencer,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, voiced  doubts  which  reverberate  today. 
"There  wlU  be,  without  any  manner  of  doubt, 
clashings  and  animosUles,  between  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts  and  of  the  state 
courts  so  fnat  they  will  keep  the  country  In 
hot  water.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Impro- 
priety of  this  was  mentioned  by  some  in  the 
convention."  "  Such  doubts  from  responsible 
critics  were  uniformly  answered  by  assur- 
ances  that   the    courts   created   under    tne 
Constitution  would  be  courts  of  limited  Jur- 
isdiction, and  the  tenor  of  the  replies  Is  they 
should    be    models   of   restraint.    Hamilton: 
"The  courts  must  declare  the  sense  of  the 
law;  and  If  thev  should  be  disposed  to  ex- 
ercise WILL  Instead  of  JUDGMENT,  the  con- 
sequence would  equally  be  the  substitution 
of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the  legislative 
boiv."  '•  Madison:  "Now.  sir.  if  tiiere  wil.  c* 
as  much  sympathy   between   Congress  £.nd 
the  people  as  no\.',  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  federal  cognizance  will  be  vested  in 
the  local  tribunals  ...  I  have  observed  that 
gentlemen  suppose  that  the  general  legis- 
lature will  do  every  thing  mischievous  they 
possibly  can.  and  that  they  will  limit  to  do 
every  thing  good  as  they  are  authorized  to 
do.  if    this   were    a   reasonable    supposition, 
their  objections  would  be  good,  I  consider  :t 
reasouable    to    conclude    that    they    will    as 
readily  ^o  their  dutv  as  deviate  fr.!'-  It  .  .  ."  ■' 
Spaight.  of  North  Carolina:  "Mr.  Chairman, 
the    i?e:-.tleman    Insinuates    that    differe-ces 
existed  in  the  federal  convention  respecting 
the  clauses  which   he   objects   to.   Whoever 
told  him  so  was  wrong;  for  I  declare  that,  in 
that   convention,   the   unanimous   desire   of 
all  was  to  Ueep  separate  and  distinct  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  from 
that  cf  the  state  judiciary."  -• 

It  w.ts  also  sucicessfuHy  argued  that  the 
judlclarv,  having  neither  force  nor  will, 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid  of 
the  executive  arm  even  for  the  efficacy  of 
its    Judt-ments.    and    that    the    republican 
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principle  demanded  that  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  community  ^ouM  govern  the 
conduct  of  those  to  whom  thej  entrust 
the  mansgemciit  of  their  affairs.-^  This  lat- 
ter argument  sounds  not  anlike  Holmes' 
dictum  that  the  taste  of  any  public  to  not 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,"  and  Learned 
Hand's  observation,  concerning  lawyers, 
that  democracy  Is  quick  to  understand 
those  who  respond  to  its  fundamental  feel- 
ings and  ruthless  to  cast  aside  those  who 
seek  cover  behind  the  protection  of  the  writ- 
ten word.=» 

With  the  background  of  a  branch  of 
government  of  limited  powers,  and  being 
represented  as  courts  of  Judgment  with 
neither  force  nor  will,  where  has  the  diffi- 
culty arisen?  The  problem  Is  not  new.  It 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  exLsts  today,  and  all  at- 
tempts thus  far  to  limit  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary  have  generally  failed. 

The  principal  difficulty.  I  conceive.  Is  the 
settled  doctrine  that  a  federal  Judge  has 
an  equal  duty  to  decide  a  ease  over  which 
he  has  Jurisdiction  with  the  duty  not  to 
decide  the  case  If  he  does  not  have  juris- 
diction." In  the  context  of  today,  the  rule 
Is  brought  to  daily  public  attention  by 
Madison's  statement  that  "the  security  for 
dvU  rights  must  be  the  same  as  for  re- 
ligious rights.""  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention rejected  the  council  of  revision  as 
It  rejected  review  by  Congress  of  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  the  states,  and  consciously 
threw  the  matter  of  conflicting  Interests  Into 
the  laps  of  the  courts.  This  Is  shown  by 
Hamilton  in  No.  78  of  The  FederalUt. 

Prom  this  as  a  starting  point,  I  will 
briefly  mention  some  of  the  doctrines  which, 
sometimes  by  other  names,  I  bellCTe  have 
contributed  to  the  uneasy  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  that  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment are  more  properly  conducted  by 
responsible  officials  rather  than  those  en- 
joying life  tenure.  They  are  the  doctrines 
of  substantive  due  process;  the  hands-off 
rule  of  the  courts  as  they  may  head  po- 
litical questions;  and  the  extension  of  the 
federal  power  to  regulate  every  petty  local 
official  as  a  result  of  the  conrtructlon  of 
42  U.S.C.  §  1983.  I  speak  not  to  the  merits 
of  the  decisions  themselves  tor  ihey  are 
already  on  the  books.  Taken  together, 
though,  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  show 
a  drift  toward  Judicial  intervention  which 
may  not  be  Ignored. 

In  a  number  of  earlier  cases  Sec'ded  un'ler 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme 
Court  had.  with  some  regularity.  Invalidated 
state  laws,  substituting  in  the  name  of  due 
process  what  some  have  called  Its  own  notions 
of  public  policy  for  legislative  choices  in 
social  and  ecouomlc  legislation."  But,  In  1963, 
the  Court,  In  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,--'  purported 
to  sound  the  death  knell  for  the  doctrine  of 
substantive  due  process.  Justice  Black  stated 
It:  "We  have  returned  to  the  original  con- 
stitutional proposition  that  courts  do  not 
substitute  their  social  and  economic  beliefs 
for  the  Judgment  of  legislative  bodies,  who 
are  elected  to  pass  laws."  =*  In  so  doing,  the 
Court  gave  credence  to  Holmes"  earlier  ad- 
monition that  "the  Constitution  Is  made  for 
people  of  fundamentally  dlfferliig  views,  and 
the  accident  of  our  finding  certain  opinions 
natiu-al  and  familiar  or  novel  and  even  shock- 
ing ought  not  to  conclude  our  Judgment  upon 
the  question  whether  statutes  embodying 
them  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  •« 

But  recent  examples  of  judicial  interven- 
tion in  matters  of  legl.sl^tlon  appear  to  signal 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  substantive  due 
process  discarded  In  Skrupa.  In  1965,  the 
Court  held,  in  Gristoold  v.  Connecticut,^'  that 
a  Connecticut  statute  forbidding  the  use  of 
contraceptives  by  married  couples  violated 
a  constitutional  right  to  privacy.  And  in  two 
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cases  decided   in    1973,    .Roe   v.   Wade  ~  and 
Doe  ▼.  BoKon,"  the  court  Impoeed  soch  severe 
limits   on   peroilBslble   legislation    that    no 
abortion  law  In  the  United  States  remained 
valid.  In  each  o*  these  cases,  the  Court,  In 
varying  degrees,  gave  substantive  content  to 
the  term  "liberty"  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's due  process  clause  In  protecting  what 
It  termed  fundamental  values,  although  not 
specifically  stated  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
so  doing,   however,   did   not   the   Court  sig- 
nificantly   Increase    the    risk    of    the   Third 
Branch  substituting  Its  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  legislature  In  determining  what  Is  wise 
public  policy?  Again,  turning  tc  Holmes:  "I 
t!ilnk  the  proper  course  is  to  recognize  that 
a  state  legislature  can  do  whatever  it  sees 
fit  to  do  unless  it  Is  restrained  by  some  ex- 
press prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  state,  and  that  courts 
should  be  careful   not  to  extend  such  pro- 
hibitions beyond  their  obvlovis  meaning  by 
raiding  Into  them  conceptions  of  public  pol- 
icy  that  the  particular  court  may  happen 
to  entertain."  >•  Indeed,  even  the  1972  opinion 
In  Fvrman  v.  Georgia,'^  which  held  the  death 
penalties  of  forty  states  Invalid,   might  be 
mentioned  in  this  context.  Although  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices  relied  on  the  Eighth 
Ame';dment  prohibition   against  cruel   and 
unusual  punishment,  the  result  was  a  sub- 
stitution of  Its  own  opinion  of  the  morality 
and  efficacy  of  the  death  penalty  for  that  of 
the  legi.'=lRtures,  And  the  case  may  as  easily 
have  been  decided  under  the  label  of  sub- 
stantive due  process.  As  Justice  Powell  ob- 
served: "In  terms  of  the  constitutional  role 
of  thi.s  court,  the  Impact  of  the  m.-ijorlty's 
rrllng  Is  all  the  greater  because  the  decision 
er.cToaehes   upon   an   area   squarely   within 
the   historic   prerogative   of   the   legislative 
branch — both  state  and  federal — to  protect 
the   citizenry    through    the   designation    of 
penalties  for  prohibltable  conduct.  It  la  the 
very  sort  of   Judgment   that   the  legislative 
branch  Is  competent  to  make  and  fir  which 
the     Judiciary     Is     lU-equlppc-d."  *"     Surely, 
J'idlclal  relf -restrain t  is  an  implied  condition 
of  the  Constltvitlon's  grant  of  Judicial  review. 
But,  as  recent  opinions  tend  to  Indicate,  this 
Implied  condition  may  be  honored  of  late 
as  much  in  the  breach  as  In  Its  observance. 
Conrededly,  from  Its  earliest  opinions,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  certain 
disputes,  regarded  as  "political  questions," 
do  not  lend  them'^lves  to  Judicial  standards 
and  Judicial  remedies.  To  classify  an  Issue  as 
falling    within    the    definition    of    political 
questions,  however,  as  Justice  Frankfurter 
notes.  Is  more  a  form  of  stating  a  conclusion 
than  revealing  of  analysis."  In  determining 
whether  a  question  falls  into  that  category, 
"the  apprcpriatene»5  under  our  system  of 
goverriment   cf   attributing   finality   to   the 
action  of  the  politlcnl  departments  and  also 
the  lack  of  ?at»sf».ctory  criteria  for  a  Ju:llclal 
determination     are     dominant     con?ldera- 
tlon."!."  "  One  commentator  has  probably  too 
broadly  defined  as  political  "[a)ll  those  mat- 
ters o?  which  the  court,  at  a  given  time,  will 
be  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  Impolitic  or  Inex- 
pedlent  to  take  Jurisdiction  .  .  .  que-.tlons  so 
bitterly  contentious  as  to  be,  for  the  moment. 
Incapable  of  resolution."*  And  another  has 
concluded  that  the  non-Justlclablllty  of  a 
political    question   Is   founded   primarily   on 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and  the 
policy  of  judicial  self-restraint'"  In  this  rein, 
Ju.iitlre  Frankfurter  on.-e  noted  "ft (he  court's 
authorltv  -possessed  neither  of  the  ptirse  nor 
the    sword — ••Itlmately    rests    on    sustained 
public  confidence  In  Its  moral  sanction.  Such 
feeling   mu-^t   be   nourished   by   the   Court's 
complete   detachment.   In   fact  and   appear- 
ance, from  political  entanglements  and  by 
p.bEtention    from    Injecting    Itself    into    the 
clash  of  political  forces  in  political  settle- 
ments." '' 

The  aiiUcedents  of  the  political  question 
doctrine  lie  In  the  common  law.  In  a  major 
case,  the  Duke  of  York's  Claim  to  the  Crown,** 
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In  1460,  the  style  of  which  Is  descriptive  or 
the  subject  Hjatter,  English  cotrrts  refused  to 
decide  a  cus^  they  eon.5ldered  ba.'^lcally  politi- 
cal. The  tloctrlne  thus  enimciated  by  Engiisii 
courts  was  Inherited  In  this  country  and 
articulated  In  MarhUTy  v.  Madi.ion,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  observing  that  "[q]uestions 
m  their  nature  political,  or  which  are,  by  the 
Con.'rtltutlon  and  laws,  submitted  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, can  never  be  made  In  this  court."" 
And  In  183P,  Justice  McLean,  In  WVHams  r 
Suffolk  Itntvranre  Co.,  made  a  similar  pro- 
nouncement "that  the  action  of  the  political 
branches  of  the  government  In  a  matter  that 
belongs  to  them.  Is  conc!vi';lv9." " 

The  first  Important  case  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine of  Judicial  non-interference  to  political 
questions  was  Luther  v.  Borden.'^  The  Issues 
in  that  case  arose  out  of  Dorr's  Rebellion  in 
Rhode  Island  In  1841-42.  Thomas  W.  Dorr 
bad  apparently  been  elected  governor  under 
a  government  organized  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly without  regard  to  the  existing  charter 
government.  The  existing  government  was 
then  sued  for  trespass  by  one  of  IJorr's  sup- 
porters for  acts  done  In  pursuance  cf  its 
declaration  of  martial  law.  Excitement  ran 
high,  and  the  issue  divided  the  country. 
DaiUel  Webster  served  as  counsel  for  the 
charter  government.  In  order  to  decide  the 
case  on  its  merits,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
called  upon  to  deteimlne  which  of  t)ie  two 
governments  properly  represented  tl^  State 
of  Rhode  Islaud.  But  the  Court  refused  to 
decide  the  question,  stating  that,  under 
Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  rests  with  Congress  to  decide  vvhlch 
government  is  eitabliahed  In  a  state.' 

It  has  been  said  that  what  Is  and  what  is 
not  a  political  question  defies  clas&ifloatioa. 
But  It  is  Important  that  courts  have  lelt  that, 
like  the  legialatures,  they  have  been  given  a 
mandate,  and  they  must  act  within  its  scope. 
Recent  years  have  wit;icse«d  a  gradual 
erosion  of  the  poUtlcaJ  question  doctrine, 
and  a  decline  in  the  policies  of  Judicial  self- 
restraint  v/hich  underlie  It.  Most  nota'Me  Is 
Baker  v.  Carr "  which.  In  1962,  overturned 
e.uUer  precedents,  including  Colegrove  r. 
Green,"'  which  had  held  congressional  redls- 
tiictlng  controversies  nonjusticiable.  In 
Colegrove,  the  Court  had  reasoned  "that  the 
Constitution  has  conferred  upon  Congress 
exclusive  authority  to  secure  fair  representa- 
tion by  the  States  In  the  popular  House  and 
left  to  that  House  determination  whether 
States  have  fulfilled  their  responsibility.  .  .  . 
Whether  Congress  faithfully  discharged  its 
duty  or  not,  the  subject  has  been  committed 
to  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress.  .  .  . 
Courts  ought  not  to  enter  this  polHIcal 
tl-.Icket."  '• 

But  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  Court  found  the 
E.^me  ccntroversy  Justlcable  as  it  applied  to 
the  legislature  of  a  state,  relying  not  on  the 
guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  on  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  As  a  practical 
matter  of  fact,  as  Justice  Frankfurter  con- 
tended in  dissent.  Baker  was  nonetheless  a 
Guarantee  Clause  claim  masquerading  un- 
der a  different  label.^<  In  all  events,  the  con- 
siderations of  federal-state  relationships  and 
the  separation  of  powers,  found  controlling 
In  Colegrove,  were  finally  discarded  in  favcr 
cf  Jvidlclal  intervention  in  matters  of  legis- 
lative redlstrlcting.  Similarly,  in  Powell  v. 
McCormack;'  decided  In  1969,  the  Court 
brushed  aside  a  number  of  substantial  polit- 
ical question  objections  and  held  that  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  had 
been  unlawfully  excluded  from  the  House. 
The  Court  found  that  In  Judging  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members,  as  contrasted  with 
excluding  them,  Congress  is  limited  to  the 
standing  requirements  of  age,  citizenship 
and  residence  contained  in  Article  I,  5  2  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Importance  of  the 
ruling  In  Powell,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Court 
forbade  the  House  to  decide  whether  It  was 
acting  in  excluding  a  member  or  failing  to 
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seat  him.  And  It  equally  forbade  the  House 
to  decide  the  meaning  of  the  clause  that 
•  lelach  house  shaU  be  the  Judge  of  the  .  .  . 
nuollflcatlons    of    its    own    members  ..."«' 
noes  Powell  have  unartlculated  holdings  of 
vast  and  far-reachmg  political  consequences 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  surface  of  the 
opinion?  Is  it  a  necessary  holdUig  that  the 
House  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine Its  own  jurisdiction,---'  without  which 
power   no    court    could    operate?    Assuming 
snch  is  not  the  holding  of  Powell,  is  It  then 
a   necessary    holding    that    the    determina- 
tion by  the  House  of  Its  own  jurisdiction 
Is  subject  to  Judicial  review,  thus  treating 
the  House  In  the  same  manner  as  an  Infe- 
rior court  rather  than  as  a  part  of  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  government?  Does  reaching 
the  merits  In  Powell  indicate  there   is  no 
subject   exclusively   entrusted   to   a   coordl- 
iiRte  branch    of   government   which    Is   not 
subject  to  judicial  review?  '■» '    The  explosive 
consequences  of  articulated  answers  to  these 
questions  may  easily  make  the  controversial 
decisions  of  the   court  for   the  last  twenty 
vears   seem    Uke    a   Sunday    School    picnic. 
Wliatever  the  merits  of  Baker  and  Powell. 
bv  requiring   a   consideration   of   them   the 
court  has  shown  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  its 
historic  reluctance  to  consider  matters  which 
liad  been  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
tlie  exclusive  prerogative  of  another  branch 
of  the  national  government  or  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  States. 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  were  passed  shortly 
after  the  ClvU  War  to  Insure  the  protection 
of  recently  freed  slaves.  42  U.S.C.  §  1983  pro- 
hibits any  person,  under  color  of  state  law, 
from  denying  to  another  his  constitutional 
rights,  and  was  rarely  used  for  access  to  the 
federal  courts  until  the  dam  was  burst  by 
ifonroe  v.  Pape.^ 

In  Monroe,  the  City  of  Chicago  and  thir- 
teen policemen  were  sued  for  allegedly  break- 
ing into  petitioner's  home  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  family  was  ousted  from 
bed  at  gunpoint.  Monroe  was  forced  to  stand 
naked  In  the  living  room  while  the  entire 
house    was    ransacked,    whereupon    he    was 
taken    to    the    police    station,    held    incom- 
municado   for    ten    hours,    never    arraigned 
before  a  magistrate,  and  was  ultimately  re- 
leased with  no  charges  against  him.  All  this 
was  done  without  a  search  or  arrest  warrant. 
The  Court  held  that  the  City  of  Chicago  was 
not  a  "person"  under  5  1983,  and  so  atSrmed 
dismissal  as  to  the  city,  but  held  the  con- 
duct   of    the    named    police    officers,    even 
though  contrary  to  state  law,  was  state  ac- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment   and    violated    the   due   process 
clause.  This  despite  the  fact  that  plaintiff 
could  have  sued  In  a  state  court  for  assault, 
battery,  false  arrest,  or  false  imprisonment. 
The  court  listed  the  three  main  alms  of  the 
act  as:   (1)  overriding  certain  kinds  of  state 
law;   (2)  providing  a  remedy  when  state  law 
ii  inadequate;   and   (3)    providing  a  remedy 
when  the  state  recourse  is  adequate  In  theory 
but   unavailable    In    practice."   Three    years 
later,  in  McNeese  v.  Board  of  Education.^'"  a 
fourth  purpose  was  added,  to  provide  a  fed- 
eral   court    remedy    supplementary    to    any 
state  court  remedy. 

Since  Afonroc.  as  pointed  out  In  a  fine  law 
review  article  by  Judge  Aldlsert  of  the  Third 
Clrcui:,"  there  has  been  a  rush  to  the  federal 
courts  at  the  expense  of  state  courts,  for  it  is 
clear  that  state  court  remedies  need  not  be 
exiiausted  before  suing  in  federal  court."  The 
Court,  in  1972,  also  extended  the  reach  of 
>  1983  by  overruling  Hague  v.  CIO,'-'  which 
!iad  limited  the  "rights,  privileges,  or  Immu- 
niiies "  protected  by  5  1983  to  those  involving 
personal  liberty.  In  Lynch  v.  Household  Fi- 
nance Corp.,'"  the  Court  abolished  the  Hague 
distinction  between  rights  of  property  and 
personal  liberty;  furthermore,  the  Court  re- 
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solved  any  doubt  as  to  a  conflict  between  the 
Jurisdictional  statute  for  §  1983,  28  U.S.C. 
§  1343(3).  and  the  general  federal  question 
jvu-isdlctlon  provision,  28  U.S.C.  §  1331,  by 
saying  that  §  1343(3)  Is  compatible  with  the 
latter,  but  Is  more  narrow  and  applies  only  to 
alleged  infringements  under  "color  of  state 
law."  "  The  net  result  is  that  plaintiffs  suing 
under  «  1983  do  not  have  to  meet  the  $10,000 
jurisdictional  limitation  of  the  general  stat- 
ute. Thus,  Monroe  and  the  cases  following, 
as  Judge  Aldlsert  rightly  has  noted,  have 
transformed  many  nickel-and-dlme  torts, 
traditionally  pursued  under  state  law,  into 
Fourteenth  Amendment  deprivations,  at  least 
insofar  as  Jurisdictions  is  concerned. 

The  Supreme  Court  again  broadened  the 
effect  of  §  1983  when  it  resolved  a  conflict 
among  the  circuits  «  and  held  In  Mitchum  v. 
Foster '"  that  §  1983  was  an  express  statutory 
exception  to  the  federal  autl-injuctlon  stat- 
ute, 28  U.S.C.  5  2283.  Following  Mitchum,  m  a 
suit  filed  alleging  Injury  under  color  of  state 
law,  the  inferior  federal  courts  may  no  longer 
consider  the  antl-lnjunction  statute  as  a  bar 
to  federal  court  interference  by  way  of  in- 
junction m  state  proceedings,  but  must  con- 
sider the  merits  of  each  case,  and  either  grant 
or  deny  injunctive  relief  depending  on 
wliether  the  certain  exceptional  circum- 
stances set  out  In  Younger  v  Harris."'  and  Its 
allied  cases,  have  meet  met.  I  thmk  It  appar- 
ent that  this  construction  of  the  antl-injunc- 
tlon  law  for  suits  soundmg  in  §  1983  has  made 
the  federal  Judicial  presence  more  frequently 
felt  in  the  state  courts,  and  the  more  often 
felt,  albeit  discretionary,  the  greater  chance 
for  resentment,  whether  Justifiable  or  not. 

I  have  touched  on  only  three  of  the  many 
facets  of  the  ever  expanding  federal  juris- 
diction and  paused  at  each  only  long  enough 
to   highlight   the   problems   each   brings   to 
mind  as  It  may  respect  judicial   restraint. 
Where  have  the  decisions  led  us,  and  where 
are  they  leading  us?  A  concentration  of  pow- 
er in  one  hand,  which  must  be  considered 
amoral  according  to  our  principles  of  repub- 
lican government,  was  not  only  noticed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republic  but  also  has 
been  taken  account  of  in  quite  recent  years. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  In  his  concurring  ripln- 
ion  in  Flast  v.  Cohen,'-  noted  the  danger  but 
brushed    It    aside:    "A    contrary    result    in 
Frothingham  In  that  setting   (the  "heyday 
of  substantive  due  process")  might  well  have 
accentuated   an  ominous   trend   to   judicial 
supremacy:"  ■»  And,  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion m  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  ar- 
gued,   without   avail,   the   same   point:    "It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  public  actions,  what- 
ever the  constitutional  provisions  on  which 
they  are  premised,  may  Involve   Important 
hazards   for   the  continued   effectiveness  of 
the    federal    Judiciary.    Although    I   believe 
such  actions  to  be  within  the  Jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  the  federal  courts  by  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  there  surely  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  strain  the  Judicial  au- 
thorltv.  There  Is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
um-esirlcted  public  actions  might  well  alter 
the  allocation  of  authority  among  the  three 
branches  of  Federal  Government.""  In  his 
dissent  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
further  sounded  a  similar  warning:   "Such 
a  massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of 
our   whole   past   in   asserting   destructively 
novel  Judicial  power  demands  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  role  of  this  Court  In  our  consti- 
tutional scheme.  Disregard  of  inherent  lim- 
its  in  the  effective  exercise  of   the  court's 
'judicial  Power'  not  only  presages  the  futil- 
ity of  judicial  mtervention  in  the  essentially 
political  conflict  of  forces  by  which  the  rela- 
tion between  population  and  representation 
has  time  out  of  mind  been  and  now  is  deter- 
mined. It  may  well  impair  the  Courts  posi- 
tion as  the  ultimate  organ  of  'the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land'  in  that  vast  range  of  legal 
problems,  often  strongly  entangled  in  popu- 
lar    feeling,     on     which     this    Court     pro- 
nounce." °" 


While  It  is  true  that  the  substantive  claims 
m  the  cases  letting  down  the  historic  bar- 
riers may  appear  attractive  on  their  face  to 
substantial  segments  of  the  community  and 
thus  reaching  their  merits,  to  many,  seems 
justified,  I  do  not  think  a  continued  trend  in 
this  direction  may  be  sustained  without  ac- 
counting in  any  way  to  the  expressions  of 
philosophical  suspicion  so  ably  voiced  by 
Madison  and  HamUton  and  Holmes,  and 
Douglas  and  Harlan  and  Frankfurter.  Cer- 
tainly, whether  or  not  we  may  agree  with  the 
ideology  of  any  one  of  them,  we  can  all  agree 
that  few  deeper  thinkers  upon  the  system  of 
government  of  this  compound  republic  of 
America  have  ever  lived.  And  the  fact  that 
the  suspicion  of  each  has  been  aroused  by  a 
concentration  ot  the  power  of  goverr.ment 
in  one  hand  should  give  us  pause. 

Is  there  a  solution?  Of  course.  But  the 
solution  is  not  to  say  that  the  federal  courts 
must  avoid  all  the  hard,  or  tmpleasaut,  or 
distasteful  questions.  Again.  Hamilton  makes 
this   clear   In    The   Federalist,   No.   80.    And 
covirts  may  not.  In  all  questions  of  public  Im- 
port or  Interest,  simply  enter  an  order  con- 
sistent with  the  feelings  of  the  times.  They 
may  not  succumb  "whenever  a  momentary 
inclination  happens  to  lay  hold  of  a  majority 
of  their  constituents  incompatible  with  the 
provisions   In    the   existing    Constitution."":' 
But  the  inferior  federal  courts  are  courts 
of  limited  jurisdiction,  and  if  It  is  the  con- 
sidered sense  of  Congress  that  they  are  exer- 
cising will  instead  of  Judgment,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  general 
complaint.  Congress  may  as  easily  strip  them 
of  their  jurisdiction  as  It  has  established 
them.  This  is  a  constitutional  course  which 
has  been  advocated  quite  recently  by  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  at  least  one  controversial 
fiefd.'^'  Certainlv  the  regulation  by  Congress 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  was 
within  the  contemplation   of  the  framers.^ 
And  such  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
federal  courts  are  frequent,  some  of  the  better 
known  being  the  antl-injunctlon  provisions 
of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  ■-  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,"-  not  to  mention  the 
Anti-Injunctlon  Act."' 

But  this  may  not  be  the  complete  solu- 
tion. In  company  with  otliers,  I  am  aware 
there  Is  a  feeUng  in   a  substantial  part  of 
the  community  that  the  courts  are  simply 
not  being  as  reserved  as  the  public  expects 
them  to  be.  Whether  or  not  the  feeling  is 
justifiable   or   a   majority   may   be    debated, 
but  the  fact  that  the  feeUng  is  there  Is  un- 
deniable, and  the  fact  that  it  does  exist,  as 
contrasted  to  the  reasons  for  its  existence, 
may  itseU  forecast  heavy  sailing  in  the  days 
ahead  for  the  Article  III  Judges.  Trjing  to 
track  down  the  feeling  is  like  hunting  a  wlU- 
o'-the-wisp,  and  I  have  concluded  It  Is  im- 
possible. But  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  talk  among  the  public, 
and  p.irticularly  among  the  lawyers,  which 
may  be  expressed  as  a  feeling  that  recurrences 
to  fuudamentPl   principles"'   are   too   infre- 
quent, or  something  along  that  line.  The  mat- 
ter not  only  defies  definition;  it  very  nearly 
defies  description.  A  good  bit  of  the  feeling  I 
believe  has  been  brought  about  without  the 
fault  of  anvone  by  our  age  of  instantaneous 
communication.  The  Immediacy  of  a  televi- 
sion news  broadcast  and  its  Impact  on  the 
people  mav  not  be  overstated.  When  this  Is 
coupled  with  the  extensions  of  federal  juris- 
diction (both  bv  the  courts  and  Congress), 
the  modern  rusli  to  class  actions,  the  Increas- 
ing propensitv   to  litigate,   and   the  ease   of 
ac-ess  into  the  federal  district  courts,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  effect  of  court  decisions  on 
the  general  public,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  would  take  months  or  years  to  filter  down, 
or  never  be  felt  personally,   now  Is  felt  by 
millions  of  members  of  the  public  the  day 
the  order  Is  entered.  Thus,  the  controversial 
position  of  the  courts  is  today  exposed,  where 
before  It  was  hidden,  and  being  in  a  contro- 
versial position  as  public  officers,  the  judges 
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have  and  ought  to  share  criticism  for  their 
acts  the  same  as  any  other  person  employed 
by  the  public. 

The  alteration  of  the  terms  of  the  judges 
of  course,  as  a  long  range  effect,  could  only 
make  them  less  Independent.  It  Is  radical 
surgery  and  a  pronounced,  deep  and  far- 
reaching  change  in  our  constitutional  plan. 
Whether  It  Is  JusUfied  or  not  Is  a  political 
question  of  which  the  pubUc.  the  States,  and 
the  Congress  must  be  the  ultimate  Judges, 
as  tiiey  were  at  Philadelphia. 

ADDENDOM* 

The  recent  case  of  United  States  v.  Nixon, 

U.S. ,  94  S.  Ct.  3090  (1974),  held 

that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  absolute  privilege  even  for  his  personal 
conversations,  upon  a  claim  of  "generalized" 
need  fcr  confidentla'.ity  In  presidential  com- 
munications, as  perhaps  distlugutshed  from 
military,  diplomatic,  or  national  security 
matters.  While  recognizing  the  presumptive 
existence  of  a  qualified  privilege,  the  Court 
flatly  held  that  a  the  Judfciary,  and  not  the 
executive,  has  the  final  say  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  claim  of  privilege  is  valid.  The 
Court  stated  In  part:  ".  .  .  the  "Judicial  power 
of  the  United  States'  .  .  .  can  no  more  be 
shared  with  the  Executive  Branch  than  the 
Chief  Executive,  for  example,  can  share  with 
the  Judiciary  the  veto  power."  Id.  at  3106. 
The  background  of  this  dispute  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  See  United 
States  V.  Aaron  Burr,  25  Ted.  Ca.?.  30  (No. 
14.692  d)   (C.C.D.  Vs.  1807). 

FOOTNOTES 

•This  ariicle  is  not  designed  to  '.».  and  is 
not,  a  model  of  definitive  research.  Even  If 
time  and  energy  permitted,  the  few  pagee 
allotted  by  me  to  this  most  engrocsing  sub- 
ject would  not  hall  cover  the  introduction. 
I  have  tried  to  express  and  to  some  extent 
explain  a  feeling  I  believe  to  be  In  the  air 
and  which  may  not  be  ignored.  I  hope  it  is 
Just  the  restlessness  of  the  times,  but  I  fear 
it  Is  not.  Any  characterization  I  have  made  of 
Supreme  C^jurt  opinions  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  critical,  for  such  could  properly  be 
considered  impudence.  Rather,  it  reflects  my 
idea  of  their  beddings  and  predicted  require- 
ments, an  occupational  hazard  for  all  Infe- 
rior federal  Judges.  My  heavy  reliance  on 
dissenting  opinions  is  not  accidental.  Dis- 
senters rarely  ride  the  current. 
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ENGINEERS  IN  ALASKA  RECEIVE 
AWARD  FOR  WORK  WITII  EARTH 
RESOURCES  TECHNOLOGY  SAT- 
ELLITE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  award  recently  re- 
ceived by  scientists  in  Alaska  working 
with  the  Earth  resources  technologj*  sat- 
ellite. The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adniinistiatiou  has  named  Prof. 
Albert  E.  Belon.  and  John  M.  Miller  of 
the  Geophysical  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
rity  of  Alaska,  recipients  of  the  NASA 
1974  Exceptional  Scientific  Achievement 
Medal,  for  'continued  excellence  and 
achievement  in  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  remote  sensing  data  facility  and 
in  tlie  development  of  interpretation 
techniques  for  eCBcient  utilization  of 
i-emotely  sensed  data  in  the  State  of 
Alaska." 

Belon,  with  a  background  in  upper 
atmospheric  research  and  Miller,  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  teamed  up  in  1972  to  co- 
ordinate tlie  universitywide  ERTS  pro- 
gram consisting  of  12  scientific  projects. 
Coopei-ative  activities  with  local,  Stat* 
and  Federal  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State  were  devel- 
oped, to  acquaint  potential  users  with  the 
benefits  of  satellite  data,  obtained  from 
ERTS.  A  data  library  containing  more 
tlian  3,000  scenes  aHordiug  complete 
coverage  of  Alaska  was  establislied  at 
Fairbanks,  along  with  photo  and  com- 
puter-processing facilities. 

The  ERTS  program  in  my  State  is  con- 
cerned with  such  things  as  snow  cover, 
vegetation  clas.sification,  wildlife  migra- 
tions, sea  ice  and  surface  water  circula- 
tion, glacier  and  volcano  movements,  and 
location  of  archeologicrxl  vUlage  sites.  Re- 
sults of  ERTS  surveys  are  helping  vir- 
tually every  agency  concerned  with  the 
Earth's  resources,  and  even  assisting  in 
selection  of  lands  under  the  Native  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

ERTS-1.  \^hich  is  currently  in  orbit, 
was  launched  on  July  23.  1972,  and  was 
designed  for  a  1-year  lifespan.  The  satel- 
Ute  is  now  operating  on  borrowed  time, 
with  only  one  of  its  four  cliannels  still 
operating.  The  second  ERTS  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  Earth  resources,  and 
will  be  launched  in  early  1975.  This,  too, 
Is  designed  for  a  lifespan  of  only  1  year— 
but  engineers,  I  am  informed,  believe  it 
will  last  much  longer,  the  same  way 
ERTS-1  has  exceeded  its  lifespan. 

And  we  are  just  on  the  very  frontier 
of  a  new  technology  tool — these  are  the 
first  generation  of  sophisticated  Earth 
resources  monitoring  satellites.  The  fol- 
low-on satellite  ERTS-C  expands  the 
present  capabihties  of  ERTS,  by  adding 
another  scanning  channel,  and  provid- 
ing greater  resolution  of  images. 

ERTS-C  could  be  scheduled  for 
launch  In  1977.  and  thus  provide  con- 
tinuity of  experiments  and  programs  of 
monitoring.  ERTS-C  would  provide 
broadened  reseaicli  data  for  an  oper- 
ational Eartli  resources  design  in  this 
country.  It  could— following  directly  on 
the  heels  of  ERTS-B — form  the  basis  of 
a  future  international  program  of  co- 
operation on  Earth  resources  data.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  recently  stressed  this 
point  In  a  letter  to  President  Ford,  and 
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Iran's  agreement  to  build  an  ERTS  re- 
ceiving station  in  that  country  further 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  continuing 
our  ERTS  program. 

Congi'ess  has  indicated  its  support  for 
ERTS-C.  and  researchers  all  across  the 
country  have  voiced  enthusiasm  and  de- 
sire for  continuation  of  this  valuable  tool. 
I  have  often  said  that  Alaska  and  ERTS 
are  made  for  each  other— NASA's  re- 
cent commendation  of  our  Alaska  inves- 
tigators underscores  the  gi'eat  value  of 
ERTS  data  Alaska — and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  tool.  ERTS  can  be  an  on- 
going method  of  discovering  and  mon- 
itoring the  resources  of  our  planet.  We 
must  continue  to  move  ahead  with  the 
entire  ERTS  program. 
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That  hardly  supports  Brown's  contention 
that  "they  (Jews)  own,  you  know,  the  banks 
in  this  country,  the  newspapers  .  .  ."  Gen. 
Brown  simply  showed  he  was  susceptible  to 
the  anti-Semitic  thlnkhig  that  has  kept  this 
mvth  alive. 


JEWISH  CONTROL  OF  BANKS. 
NEWSPAPERS.  IMAGINARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  General  Brown,  made  some  un- 
fortimate  remarks  regarding  Jewish  con- 
trol of  the  Nation's  banks  and  news- 
papers. These  remarks  served  to  perpet- 
uate an  outrageous  myth  that  has  no 
basis  in  fact  whatsoever. 

What  are  the  facts?  An  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest  newspapers,  provides 
the  necessary  information  in  a  succinct 
and  straightforward  fashion. 

The  Journal  editorial  points  out  that 
the  eight  largest  banks  in  New  York  City 
had  4.4  percent  Jewish  executives  in  1967. 
These  eight  banks  had  197  directors. 
Only  three  of  them  were  Jews. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  indicate  that 
a  mere  3.1  percent  of  the  Nation's  1,743 
daily  newspapers  were  owned  by  Jews 
in  1972.  These  papers  liad  8  percent  of 
the  circulation — hardly  a  controlling 
force  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Nation's 
news. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  this  Journal  editorial 
clarifies  the  extent  of  General  Brown's 
sad  wrongheadedness.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Myth  or  Jewish  Control 
The  myth  that  Jews  control  the  bauks  and 
newspapers  in  this  country  Is  perpetuated  by 
Ignorant,  Ul-advlsed  remarks  such  as  the 
comment  several  weeks  ago  by  Gen.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  Is 
dlfflciUt  to  undo  the  effects  of  such  remarks 
later,  even  though  they  can  be  discredited 
with  substantial  Information. 

A  number  of  studies  exist  on  the  subject 
of  Jewish  control  and  employment  in  bank- 
ing and  Journalism.  When  complied,  as  they 
were  recently  by  the  Washington  Post,  they 
show  that  Jewish  ownership  and  employment 
Is  not  significantly  disproportionate  to  the 
percentage  of  Jews  in  the  United  States, 
roughly  3^^. 

Some  examples:  A  1966  study  of  the  50 
largest  banks  in  the  country  showed  45  had 
no  Jews  m  senior  management  and  38  had  no 
Jews  in  middle  management.  The  eight 
largest  banks  In  New  York  City  had  4.4'<. 
Jewish  executives  In  1907.  As  for  control,  the 
eight  banks  had  197  directors  on  their  boards, 
three  of  whom  were  Jews.  Among  the  na- 
tions 1,748  daUy  newspapers  In  1972,  3.1":; 
were  owned  by  Jews  and  had  8';  of  the  clr- 
ciUatlon,  Twenty  of  the  800  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  are 
Jtwi.sh. 


THE    HUNGRY    NEW    WORLD    AND 
THE  AMERICAN  ETHIC 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  vast 
c'nanges  are  sweeping  the  world  today — 
changes  which  threaten  to  sweep  the 
industrialized  nations  aside  if  there  is 
no  fundamental  alteration  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  an  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  American  citizen  of  this  need 
ior  change. 

The  stark  fact  of  life  is  that  the 
United  States,  witli  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  consumes  30  percent 
of  the  world's  resources.  The  United 
States,  for  all  its  military  might  and 
va^t  riches,  is  vulnerable — vulnerable  if 
we  do  not  react  to  the  new  international 
economic  order  in  a  positive  and  ra- 
tional manner. 

In  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Charles  W.  Maynes,  Jr.,  very 
poignantly  drove  this  pomt  home.  In  an 
article  entitled  "The  Hungry  New  World 
and  the  American  Etliic,"  Mr.  Maynes 
noted  that  whatever  else,  the  United 
States  cannot  sui-vive  in  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world — the  United  States 
cannot  continue  to  exist  as  an  island  of 
wealth  in  a  sea  of  poverty  without  sink- 
ing into  the  morass  itself.  He  pointed 
cat: 

.  .  .  First,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
well-being  of  this  country  Is  Increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  stable  relations  with  the  out- 
side world.  Of  the  13  basic  raw  materials 
required  by  a  modern  economy,  the  United 
States  In  1950  was  dependent  on  Imports  for 
more  than  half  Its  suppUes  for  only  four. 
By  1970  the  list  had  grown  to  six,  and  by 
1985  It  will  grow  to  a  projected  nine. 

Second,  several  of  the  new  problems  which 
most  trouble  Americans — Inflation,  environ- 
mental decays,  drugs,  energy  shortages- 
have  significant  International  aspects  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  If  solutions  are 
to  b©  found.  Finally,  in  the  long  run,  in 
terms  of  the  future  political  health  of  a 
democratic  country.  It  is  important  that  we 
believe  that  we  fairly  earn  what  we  receive. 
This  win  not  be  the  kind  of  country  most  of 
us  hope  to  see  If,  over  time,  we  are  slowly 
persuaded  through  others*  arguments,  rein- 
forced by  their  misery;  that  we  live  in  luxury 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  con- 
sidered by  others  a  global  parasite. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  choice  as  to  whether 
we  will  work  for  an  equitable  interna- 
tional economic  order  or  whether, 
through  neglect  and  shortsightedness, 
we  plot  our  own  eventual  destruction. 

We  will  soon  be  debating  the  issues  of 
foreign  assistance  and  foreign  trade  re- 
form. The  amounts  contained  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
are  pitiable  when  compared  to  what  we 
reap  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  much  of 
the  time  at  the  expense  of  those  less  for- 
tune te.  When  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  de- 
bate, there  will  be  considerable  demo- 
goguery  which  will  ill-serve  the  Amer- 
ican iieople.  The  time  is  now  for  an  in- 
telligent   assessment    of    the    world    in 


which  we  live,  not  the  unfortunate  suc- 
cumbing to  trite  political  phrases  which 
belie  a  total  lack  of  political  leadership 
for  this  Nation. 

The  warnings  contained  in  Mr.  Maynes' 
article  are  all  too  real  and  should  be 
heeded.  It  is  the  requirement  of  public 
service  and  leadership  that  issues  of  the 
national  interest  be  approached  in  an 
intelligent  and  rational  manner.  The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  trade 
bill  are  but  small  steps  in  the  du-ection 
this  country  should  be  taking.  In  the 
meantime,  as  Mr.  Maynes  recommends: 

We  need  a  national  debate  not  just  on 
detente  as  Secretary  Kissinger  would  wish, 
but  on  a  range  of  policy  choices  which  will 
directly  affect  the  lives  of  Americans  In  the 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  1,  19741 
The  Hungry  New  World  and  the  Amkrican 
Ethic 
(By  Charles  W.  Maynes,  Jr.) 
The  past  13  months  have  seen  an  astonish- 
ing turnaround  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Prior 
to  October,  1973,  and  the  energy  crisis,  the 
United  States  had  acquired  the  aura  of  a 
diplomatic  miracle-worker.  Since  then,  ex- 
cept for  a  now  endangered  tactical  respite 
in  the  Middle  East  and  last  weekend's  highly 
tn'.mpeted  but  yet  to  be  proven  arms  break- 
throuBh  in  Vladivostok,  the  record  has  been 
almost  entirely  negative,  from  an  embarra.ss- 
ing  performance  In  Cyprus  to  an  admission 
that  we  tried  to  "destabUize  Chile  under 
All  end  e. 

But  the  gravest  mistakes  have  been  on  the 
economic  front.  The  U.S.-convened  Washing- 
ton Energy  Conference  of  last  February  w^s 
a  failure.  The  April  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly— the  Third 
World  response  to  the  Washington  confer- 
ence— was  a  disaster  for  the  United  States. 
And  the  main  achievement  of  last  mouth's 
World  Food  Conference  In  Rome,  where  the 
U.S.  congressional  delegates  openly  revolted 
against  the  positions  of  an  unsympathetic 
administration,  may  have  been  to  demon- 
strate how  unprepared  we  still  are  for  the 
new  challenge  placed  on  a  major  power  in 
an  era  of  scarcity  and  starvation. 

In  conversatloiis  with  State  Department 
officials,  one  repeatedly  encounters  a  sense 
of  helplessness  and  drift,  with  no  clear 
thoughts  on  what  our  policy  should  be  or 
whether  the  country  would  support  a  sound 
policy  If  we  had  one.  'What  has  happened? 
Why  were  the  earlier  political  breakthroughs 
possible?  Why  are  today's  economic  break- 
throughs seemingly  Impossible? 

To  find  the  answers,  we  must  look  first  to 
the  new  Issues  in  the  new  world  which  we  face 
today,  and  then  to  the  traits  In  our  post- 
World  War  II  diplomacy  and  In  the  American 
people  themselves  which  may  limit  our 
ability  to  adj-ast  to  this  new  reality. 

INDI\1DVAI-S    TO    institutions 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nature 
oi  foreign  policy  problems  has  changed 
dramatically.  Newer  economic  issues,  such  as 
keeping  up  production  of  oil  and  fertlllaer, 
have  replaced  older  political  Issues,  such  as 
keeping  the  Russians  out  of  West  Berlin  or 
keeping  the  Chinese  Nationalists  In  the 
United  Nations.  What  we  often  overlook, 
though,  Is  how  this  critical  difference  be- 
tween Cold  War  and  post -Cold  War  issues 
forces  a  new  approach  to  diplomacy.  WhUe 
Cold  War  political  Issues  tended  to  offer  more 
scope  to  talented  individuals,  post -Cold  War 
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economic  Issues  tcud  to  offer  increased  scope 
to  institutions. 

With  political  issues,  our  purpose  Is  fairly 
definite;  usually  It  Involves  an  effort  to  force 
the  other  side  to  stop  such  actions  as  apply- 
ing pressure  against  Berlin  or  sending  troops 
to  tlie  Middle  East — actions  that  the  other 
side  can  easily  reverse  by  a  decision  at  the 
top.  Success  is  fairly  clear  and  short-range; 
we  announce  that  the  Berlin  blockade  has 
ended  or  that  Brezhnev  has  retracted  his 
thre.\t  to  .send  forces  to  Egypt.  The  states- 
man's tools  here  are  personal  negotiation 
and  national  threats,  his  values  secrecy  and 
surpri.se.  Using  these  tools  and  manipulating 
these  values,  a  gifted  individual  like  Henry 
Kissinger  may  achieve  stunning  succe.'is. 

With  economic  Issues,  however.  It  is  al- 
ways unclear  when  success  has  been 
achieved.  Longer-range  problems  such  as  in- 
ternational inflation  and  recession  or  global 
starvation  are  never  "solved."  Moreover,  the 
statesman's  tools  are  no  longer  personal 
negotiation  and  threats.  These  must  give  way 
to  large-scale  institutional  cooperation  and 
iuternational  collaboration,  both  of  which 
can  only  result  from  patient  consensus- 
buUdlng.  Individual  brilliance,  secrecy  and 
surprise  are  succeeded  by  bureaucratic 
effort,  openness  and  predictability.  Success 
is  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  single  mrai,  no  mat- 
ter how  gifted. 

PLAVIKC   CV   THE   RULES 

Oiu:  problems,  though,  involve  more  than 
one  man  or  one  approach  to  diplomacy.  They 
go  to  fundamental  aspects  of  the  American 
character,  to  a  special  vLslon  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  the  new  eco- 
nomic issues  on  the  international  agenda. 
That  vision  relates  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  fair  play  and  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  the  government's  relation  to  both.  It  is 
a  vision  at  variance  w  ith  views  held  in  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  at  a 
time  of  global  hunger,  severe  economic  dis- 
location and  appalling  contrasts  between  the 
world's  rich  and  poor. 

In  other  societies,  more  Influence  by  rev- 
olutionary or  class  politics,  the  role  of  the 
government  is  seen  as  one  of  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  to  benefit  one  group  over 
another.  The  struggle  for  political  power  Is 
intense  precisely  because  everyone  realizes 
that  once  In  power,  a  political  group  may 
change  the  rules  permanently  to  benefit  Its 
followers. 

In  America,  our  view  of  government  has 
been  different.  We  do  not  question  the  rules 
but  the  way  they  are  enforced,  the  men  who 
carry  them  out.  Even  our  poor,  unlike  low- 
er-Income groups  in  other  countries,  have 
not  asked  for  a  change  in  the  rules  but  a 
change  in  the  administration.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  forced  to  leave  office  in  part  because  a 
majority  of  Americans  finally  concluded  that, 
as  in  a  foreign  political  system,  he  was  try- 
ing to  change  the  rules  permanently  to  bene- 
fit his  followers  and  punish  hi?  enemies. 

This  American  acceptance  of  the  estab- 
lished ways  has  an  Important  consequence. 
It  leads  to  a  belief  that  those  with  wealth 
and  power — even  those  with  very  uniisual 
wealth  and  power  which  they  may  have  In- 
herited—deserve their  good  fortune.  If  the 
rules  are  fair— and  we  do  not  question  that 
they  are — then  those  who  make  their  way 
must  deserve  what  they  have  amassed  But 
a  corollary  of  the  acceptance  of  good  for- 
tune is  the  acceptance  of  bad  fortune.  If  the 
rich  deserve  what  they  receive,  ecually  meri- 
ted is  the  unfortunate  fate  of  those  who  fall 
by  the  wayside. 

If  we  believe  this  of  Individuals,  whv  not 
or  nations?  Suppose  our  people  believe  the 
International  order  Is  fair.  Then  if  this  na- 
tion makes  its  way  and  6  per  cent  of  the 
globes  people  end  up  unimaginably  more 
prosperous  than  the  rest,  why  should  others 
protest?  Did  we  not  earn  our  prosperity, 
which  others  cotild  have  shared  if  they  had 
been  equally  inventive  and  industrious? 


We  sometimes  forget  the  extraordinary 
hold  this  vision  of  the  world  has  on  the 
American  imagination.  It's  not  Just  the  well- 
to-do  who  believe  this  but  all  the  rest  of  us. 
The  civil  rights  movement  foundered  pre- 
cisely when  it  came  Into  conflict  with  this 
vision.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  move- 
ment were  for  rights  enjoyed  by  whites  but 
not  blacks — voting  rights,  equal  access  to 
public  facilities,  equal  treatment  before  the 
law — some  progress  was  made.  But  when  the 
civil  rights  movement  decided  that  blacks  in 
fact  needed  special  help  to  compensate  for 
historical  disadvantage — Job  quotas,  racially 
focused  government  programs,  privileged 
access  to  universities — white  working  Amer- 
ica revolted.  No  one,  it  was  argued,  worried 
about  the  small  number  of  Italian-Americans 
or  Polish -Americans  attending  universities 
or  selected  as  corfwrate  trustees.  They  could 
not  supjjort  a  program  designed  to  help  blaclc 
Americans  receive  these  advantages. 

Sometimes  this  vision  of  America  reaches 
into  the  most  extraordinary  corners  of  our 
national  life.  Listen  to  Chicago  gangster  Al 
Capone  in  1929:  "The  American  system  of 
ours,  call  it  Americanism,  call  it  capitalism, 
call  it  what  you  like,  gives  each  and  every 
one  of  us  a  great  opportunity  if  we  only  seize 
it  with  both  hands  and  make  the  most  of  It. 
My  rackets  are  r;m  on  strictly  American 
lines,  and  they  are  going  to  stay  that  way.  " 

NO  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

It  would  be  surprising  if  this  peculiar 
American  view  exerted  no  influence  on  our 
foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the  post -World  War  11 
debate  over  the  structure  of  the  new  inter- 
national economic  order  reflected  this  very 
vision.  Many  Americans  believed  that  privi- 
leged access  to  markets  and  supplies  for  some 
countries  prior  to  World  War  II  helped  to 
fuel  German  and  Japanese  aggressiveness. 
Denied  their  rightful  place  in  the  interna- 
tional order,  Germany  and  Japan  sought,  we 
believed,  to  create  their  own  spheres  of  na- 
tional influence  and  prosperity.  After  the 
war,  a  major  goal  was  to  break  down  trading 
blocs,  to  establish  an  equitable  International 
economic  order  allowing  everyone  to  find  his 
place  In  the  sun,  an  order  which  would  make 
future  wars  for  markets  or  supplies  forever 
unnecessary. 

But  what  should  be  done  with  those  who 
do  not  find  their  place  In  the  sun.  Then  as 
now,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  remains  the 
weakness  of  the  American  vi.sion.  Domesti- 
cally, we  believe  a  man  who  is  poor  deserves 
to  be  poor — he  must  not  have  tried  hard 
enough;  perhaps  if  he  had  worked  harder, 
he  might  have  inherited  something.  Abroad 
we  doubt  that  poor  nations  really  deserve 
our  assistance.  They,  like  others,  could  have 
made  their  way.  If  they  did  not,  they  must 
not  have  tried  hard  enough.  Or,  had  they 
looked  harder,  they  might  have  found  oil. 

Usually,  we  steadfastly  refuse  to  look  at 
deeper  explanations  of  foreign  poverty.  For 
example,  when  Americans  think  of  India 
they  may  recall  the  fine  railway  net  the 
British  left  and  assume  the  Indians  entered 
the  v/orld  of  Independence  and  development 
with  a  leg  up.  In  fact.  British  rule  had  killed 
off  promising  indigenous  patterns  of  growth. 
When  the  British  first  arrived,  India  had  one 
of  the  most  advanced  textile  industries  in 
the  world,  exporting  to  many  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  British,  anxious'  to  protect 
their  own  textile  Industry,  throttled  all  In- 
dian competition  and  doomed  Indian  indus- 
trial development  for  generations. 

To  take  a  more  recent  example,  during 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cuts,  much  was 
made  of  the  progress  obtained.  Few  before  the 
World  Bank's  Pearson  Commission  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  after  the  cuts  the 
industrialized  countries  maintained  much 
higher  tariffs  on  manufactured  products 
from  developing  countries  than  from  one  an- 
other. Nor  do  those  denouncing  the  world's 
poor  for  their  shlftlessness  olten  mention 
that  developed  countries  generally  continue 


to  maintain  the  highest  effective  tariff  rates 
on  labor-intensive  goods,  a  practice  which 
penalizes  poor  nations  specializing  in  such 
goods. 

CENEROSrrT  IN  DISASTERS 

The  harsh  American  attitude  toward  the 
permanently  poor  Is  often  misunderstood,  be- 
cause many  confuse  it  with  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  temporarily  afflicted.  To  those  faced 
with  sudden  disaster,  whether  natural  or 
man-made,  no  nation  is  more  generous  than 
the  United  States.  Yet  this  generosity  is  only 
a  natural  extension  of  this  same  American 
vision.  Victims  of  unexpected  disasters  clear- 
ly cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their  plight. 
In  such  cases  we  are  not  terribly  concerned 
about  receiving  gratitude.  It's  our  duty  to 
help  in  periods  of  unexpected  distress. 

But  the  American  view  of  poverty  is  quite 
different.  There  we  do  expect  Indebtedness, 
for  we  believe  poverty  can  be  avoided  where- 
as disaster  cannot.  Following  our  view,  any 
nation  with  pride  and  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  game  would  agree  that  its 
economic  plight  is  primarily  its  own  fault. 
This  being  so,  It  should  not  only  be  grate- 
ful, but  permanently  beholden  to  us  for  any 
aid,  because  both  donor  and  recipient  recog- 
nize that  the  receiving  nation  really  does 
not  deserve  the  money. 

Some  of  our  closest  allies  confuse  our  ex- 
traordinary bursts  of  generosity  with  a  per- 
manent American  commitment  to  the  out- 
side world.  Having  known  American  gen- 
erosity under  the  Marshall  Plan,  Europeans 
could  not  understand  why  U.S.  negotiators 
placed  such  emphasis  on  access  for  American 
citrus  fruit  or  chickens  to  European  markets. 
Why  could  we  not  be  generous  on  this  small 
point  as  we  had  been  on  much  larger  Issues 
in  the  past.  The  question  represents  a  total 
misunderstanding  of  the  primary  human- 
itarian Impulse  behind  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Although  we  must  allow  for  anti-communlBm 
as  a  motive,  from  the  humanitarian  view- 
point the  effort  was  a  predictable  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  sudden  distress. 

Today,  new  examples  of  the  special  nature 
of  U.S.  generosity  are  being  played  out.  At 
the  U.N.  special  session  last  April,  the  United 
States  made  clear  its  willingness  to  provide 
$4  billion  to  assist  poor  countries  tempo- 
rarily hard  hit  by  the  oil,  food  and  fertilizer 
crises.  It  now  provides  more  emergency  food 
aid  to  the  starving  nomads  in  the  Sohel  than 
any  other  nation.  Including  the  ex-colonial 
power,  France.  But  It  also  accords  those  same 
African  states  the  lowest  possible  priority 
In  long-range  U.S.  development  aid  plans. 
The  new  world  economic  crisis  is  forcing 
us  to  face  the  fact  that  few  countries  share 
or  fully  understand  our  philosophy.  To  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  far  more  Important 
than  hard  work  In  making  one's  way  are  the 
rules  of  the  game  themselves;  the  fastest 
way  to  personal  as  well  as  national  enrich- 
ment Is  to  change  the  rules  to  one's  own 
beneSt. 

Against  this  background,  we  can  see  some- 
what more  clearly  why  Secretary  Kissinger's 
lack  of  Interest  In  economic  matters  Is  an 
important  but  not  central  explanation  for 
r>ur  difficulties  In  international  economics. 
For  today  there  is  a  global  effort  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game,  an  effort  which  first 
began  amid  much  ridicule  and  misunder- 
standing In  the  United  Nations  and  Its  con- 
ferences on  trade  and  development  that  go 
back  to  the  mid-1960s.  For  several  years,  we 
have  been  on  notice  from  other  nations,  pri- 
marily the  poorer  countries  but  even  .some  of 
our  allies,  that  they  were  determined  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  because  they 
did  not  believe  them  to  be  as  fair  as  we  main- 
tained. We  chose  to  Ignore  these  warnings. 
Consider  the  current  energy  crisis  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  we  have  been  saying.  For 
yews,  the  United  States  has  told  developing 
countries  the  way  to  advance  economically  is 
through  hard  work,  prudent  Investment  and 
administrative  discipline.  Yet  In  a  few  short 
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weeks,  the  oU-produclng  countries,  which  we 
now  concede  had  a  case  for  some  price  In- 
crease, gained  more  by  changing  the  rules 
of  the  game  than  they  could  have  expected 
in  a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  No  action  In  in- 
ternational affairs  in  the  postwar  era  has 
brought  home  more  clearly  the  Importance 
of  the  rules  of  the  game.  Tlie  only  actions 
remotely  comparable  were  unilateral  U.S.  de- 
cisions first  to  devalue  the  dollar,  then  to 
block  agricultural  experts  to  established  cus- 
tomers like  Japan.  We  must  then  expect  that 
£,^l.iers — friends,  foes,  neutrals  and  our- 
gglves — may  try  to  follow  the  lesson  taught. 
Thj  prospect  Is  for  an  International  order 
subject  to  repeated  destablllzatlon. 

Ironically,  accompanying  the  breakdown  In 
the  International  rules  of  the  game  has  been 
a  comparable  breakdown  In  the  domestic 
rules  of  the  game.  The  reason  Is  that,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  economics  has  become 
more  and  more  politicized. 

When  the  government  Imposed  wage  and 
price  controls,  aU  segments  of  U.S.  society 
were  alerted  to  the  possibility  that  even  In 
peacetime  the  rules  could  be  changed  or  bent 
to  favor  one  group  over  another.  Key  seg- 
ments of  big  business  and  big  labor  were  in 
on  the  secrets  for  years.  But  untU  wage  and 
price  controls  the  majority  of  Americans  per- 
ceived this  Important  truth  only  imperfectly. 

In  Imposing  controls,  former  President 
Nixon  told  all  Americans  that  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  every  business  and 
labor  enterprise  was  now  the  attitude  of  the 
federal  government.  If  a  businessman  wanted 
a  higher  profit  margin  or  a  worklngman  a 
higher  wage,  all  understood  it  was  now  nec- 
essary to  convince  the  Wlilte  House. 

With  this  Increased  poUtlclzation  of  eco- 
nomic Issue,  an  element  of  bitterness  Inevi- 
tably enters  all  economic  disputes,  foreign  or 
domestic.  For  It  Is  one  thing  to  argue  with 
others  over  economic  matters  when  there  is  a 
common  framework  against  which  to  judge 
whether  demands  are  Just.  It  Is  quite  another 
thing  when  each  group  or  each  nation  as- 
sumes taXntla  rasa  and  strxiggles  to  ensure 
that  the  new  rules  drawn  up  are  most  favor- 
able to  Itself. 

Yet  precisely  this  is  happening  In  the  gen- 
eral U.N.  debate  over  a  new  international 
economic  order,  In  the  IMF  negotiations  over 
new  monetary  arrangements.  In  the  law  of 
the  sea  negotiations.  In  trade  deliberations, 
and  increasingly  In  the  session  of  our  own 
Congress.  Internationally,  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II  and  without  benefit  of 
shared  Ideals  and  a  common  perception  of 
dangers  to  avoid,  It  Is  becoming  every  coun- 
try for  ItseU . 


DEFENDING    THE    STATUS    QtTO 

In  this  new  environment,  barring  some 
breakthrough  In  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  all  major  parties,  we  must  expect  any 
country  that  stands  for  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  status  quo  to  be  on  the  defensive  In  vir- 
tually every  International  economic  forum. 
Under  current  circumstances,  this  means  the 
United  States.  For,  although  several  other 
countries  are  also  staunch  defenders  of  the 
economic  status  quo — the  Soviet  Union,  sev- 
eral Western  European  countries,  Canada — 
most  of  them  take  their  position  solely  be- 
cause they  are  on  top.  We  do  it  for  this  rea- 
son, but  we  add  a  special  factor — we  hon- 
estly believe  the  rules  are  fair.  Consequently, 
we  enjoy,  or  suffer,  a  special  isolation. 

Eloquent  proof  of  this  was  seen  in  last 
summer's  session  of  the  UJ*.  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU.  There,  although  six  West 
European  countries  went  so  far  as  to  abstain, 
the  United  States  was  the  only  country  to 
vote  against  a  resolution  calling  for  renewed 
efforts  to  Implement  the  UJJ.  program  of 
action  leading  to  a  "new  International  eco- 
nomic order,"  first  adopted  at  April's  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

One  reaction  to  all  this  can  be,  "So  what? 
Don't  Americans  have  enough  problems  with 
inflation  and  mounting  domestic  troubles? 


If  other  nations  want  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  game,  why  should  we  help  them?  We 
shouldn't  care  whether  the  International 
order  Is  fair  or  unfair.  We  should  simply  try 
to  znaxlinlze  VS.  advantages,  which  may  re- 
quire a  rigid  defense  of  the  status  quo." 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  position. 
First,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  weU- 
belng  of  this  country  Is  Increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  stable  relations  with  the  outside 
world.  Of  the  13  basic  raw  materials  required 
by  a  modern  economy,  the  United  States  In 
1950  was  dependent  on  imports  for  more  than 
half  Its  supplies  for  only  four.  By  1970  the 
list  had  grown  to  six,  and  by  1985  it  will  grow 
to  a  projected  nine. 

Second,  several  of  the  newer  problems 
which  most  trouble  Americans — Inflation,  en- 
vironmental decay,  drugs,  energy  shortages — 
have  significant  international  aspects  which 
must  be  taken  Into  account  If  solutions  are 
to  be  found.  FlnaUy,  In  the  long  run.  In 
terms  of  the  future  political  health  of  a 
democratic  country,  it  is  Important  that  we 
believe  that  we  fairly  earn  what  we  receive. 
This  will  not  be  the  kind  of  country  most 
of  us  hope  to  see  If,  over  time,  we  are  slowly 
persuaded  through  others'  arguments,  re- 
inforced by  their  misery,  that  we  live  in 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
considered  by  others  a  global  parasite.  It  Is 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  United  States, 
together  with  other  nations,  urgently  reex- 
amine the  international  rules  of  the  game 
and  reach  agreement  on  a  bargain  fairer  to 
all,  which  all  accept  and  with  v/hlch  all  can 
live. 

It  Is  essential  that  the  American  people  ac- 
cept this  reexamination.  For  popular  sup- 
port Is  the  central  Issue. 

THE  CRITICAL  SHIFT 

At  key  moments  In  oiu-  past,  the  nation 
has  faced  critical  shifts  In  foreign  policy  for 
which  the  public  was  not  yet  ready.  This 
happened  In  1919  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, In  1939  with  the  need  to  assist  the 
allies,  in  1948  with  the  Marshall  Plan.  In 
each  case  a  massive  national  campaign  was 
launched  both  by  the  government  and  by 
the  private  sector  to  alert  the  country  to 
opportunities  and  dangers.  One  campaign 
failed,  the  two  others  succeeded.  But  even 
Woodrow  Wilson's  unsuccessful  campaign  to 
persuade  the  United  States  to  Join  the 
League  of  Nations  later  helped  to  buUd  sup- 
port for  our  leadership  In  creating  the 
United  Nations. 

Today  we  seem  to  be  nearlng  another  his- 
toric turning  point  in  our  foreign  policy. 
For  the  first  time  since  1945  we  are  experi- 
encing major  permanent  shifts  on  the  Inter- 
national economic  scene.  The  entire  post- 
war International  economic  structure  Is 
being  dismantled,  and  we  are  not  sure  what 
will  rise  In  Its  place. 

This  much  we  do  know.  In  the  end,  we 
cannot  live  In  Isolation,  and  we  cannot  live 
with  anarchy.  Given  the  stark  alternatives, 
the  conclusion  seems  Inescapable.  If  we  want 
a  stable  International  order,  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  work  for  an  ad- 
justment In  the  International  economic 
order  which  we  can  accept  but  which  gives 
everyone  a  chance  for  his  place  In  the  sun. 
But  our  people  must  be  prepared  for  some 
of  the  major  adjustments  that  are  coming 
as  permanent  shifts  in  the  economic  order 
are  set  in  motion  and  necessary  trade-offs 
are  proposed.  The  government  urgently 
needs  to  go  to  the  people  on  some  of  the 
hard  choices  ahead.  We  need  a  national  de- 
bate not  Just  on  detente,  as  Secretary  Kis- 
singer would  wish,  but  on  a  range  of  poUcy 
choices  which  wUl  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
Americans  In  the  years  to  come. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  nuclear  war, 
the  most  urgent  foreign  policy  task  of  the 
new  administration  is  to  confront  these  ma- 
jor international  economic  questions  and 
to  take  a  coherent  program  to  the  country. 
Otherwise,  as  the  time  for  a  global  bargain 


on  some  of  these  Issues  is  finally  upon  us. 
the  government  will  lack  the  domestic  sup- 
port it  needs. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  are  interested  in  a  sound 
energy  posture  for  this  Nation.  I  am  cer- 
tain all  Members  of  this  body  will  find 
enlightening  an  abstract  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Keplinger  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  ad- 
vanced in  Houston.  Tex.,  in  November 
1974,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  United  States  faces  an  expensive  and 
crippling  energy  shortage.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  the  oil  capabUlty  to  cover  an 
emergency  Arab  oil  embargo.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  the  capabUlty  of  pay- 
in"  approximately  a  quadrupled  crude  price 
for  imports.  The  United  States  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  holding  back  on  the  development 
of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas  potential  reserves 
for  political  and  environmental  reasons. 

Our  Import  requirements  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1975  will  approximate  seven  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  which  will,  under  present 
prices,  result  In  a  deficiency  balance  of  pay. 
ments  of  approximately  $25  bUUon.  This  out- 
go of  funds  cannot  be  sustained  for  long. 
Two  things  are  evident:  (1)  either  the  price 
for  imported  oil  must  be  reduced  drastically, 
or  (2)  we  win  revert  to  a  standard  of  living 
which  existed  In  the  1950's  cr  before. 

For  the  short  term,  there  appears  to  be 
no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  except  a  reduced 
international  price.  If  this  does  not  come 
about  in  the  immediate  future,  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  Into  severe  rationing  of 
petroleum  untU  substitutes  are  provided. 

The  long-range  view  Is  more  encouraging 
as  it  wUl  be  possible  to  utilize  our  vast  coal 
reserves,  oU-shale  reserves,  and  nuclear  fuels 
for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

Our  only  option  for  the  short  term  is  to 
drastically  cut  consumption,  make  every  ef- 
fort to  Increase  domestic  production,  and 
convert  as  much  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
requirements  to  coal  in  place  of  gas  and  oil. 
If  we  are  to  handle  the  short -run  situation, 
the  Government  must  make  provision  for 
subsidies  to  stimulate  a  rapid  development  of 
our  oil  shale  and  coal  industry  plus  an  in- 
tensive release  of  offshore  acreage  for  devel- 
opment. We  cannot  meet  our  present  require- 
ments and  anticipated  future  requirements 
vrtthout  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
leasing for  Immediate  development  our  off- 
shore areas.  Time-consuming  environmental 
studies  have  set  back  the  development  of  our 
offshore  oil  and  gas  reserves  for  several  years 
and  made  us  dependent  upon  costly  oil 
Imports. 

There  Is  little  hope.  In  the  near  future,  of 
getting  Import  oil  prices  reduced.  It  means 
that  there  must  be  definite  reduction  in  the 
use  of  oil  by  the  United  States  because  we 
cannot  pay  the  prices  asked  by  the  OPEC 
nations.  This  wUl  affect  the  overall  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  put  us  on  oil  ration- 
ing In  the  near  futiu-e.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  stimulate  domestic  production 
both  onshore  and  offshore.  The  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
should  be  encouraged  to  release  triple  the 
amount  of  annual  exploration  acreage  off- 
shore than  has  been  released  in  the  past  in 
order  to  solve  our  emergency  fuel  situation. 
The  short-range  energy  pictiu-e  will  require 
drastic  conservation  measures  and  realistic 
stimuli  to  develop  U.S.  oU  and  gas  reserves. 
Progress  will  be  palnfuUy  slow  toward  an  im- 
proved U.  S.  energy  position.  The  energy 
position  will  improve  slowly  because  of  the 
time-lag  for  the  development  of  substitute 
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coal  and  oil-shale  projects.  Tbe  nation  faces 
growing  energy  problems  and  a  serious  Inter- 
national balance  of  payment  deficit. 


WAGE  SCALE  OF  SENATE  RESTAU- 
RANT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Restaurant  Subcom- 
mitee  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  information 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  letter  of 
Hon.  George  M.  White,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  dated  November  25,  1974,  setting 
forth  the  hourly  pay  schedule  for  Sen- 
ate restaurant  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AncHrrECT  of  thk  CAPrroL, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  25. 1974. 
Prevailing  Grade  and   Wage  Rate  Schedule 
for  Senate  Restaurant  Employees. 

Pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  the  Arch- 
itect of  the  Capitol  by  Public  Law  87-82, 
87th  Congress,  and  with  approval  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, the  following  rates,  superseding  rates 
established  by  Order  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  dated  May  20.  1974,  effective  retro- 
€M;tlvely  to  May  6,  1974,  fer  both  supervisory 
and  nonsupervlsory  wage  board  employees  of 
the  Senate  Restaurant,  are  hereby  eetab- 
llsbed,  effective  retroactively  to  November  3, 
1974: 


Step— 

Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

....    J2.85 

$2.93 

J3.00 

J3.08 

W.15 

2 

....      3.00 

3.08 

3.16 

3.24 

3.32 

3 

....      3.14 

3.23 

3.31 

3.39 

3.48 

4 

....      3.31 

3.39 

3.38 

3.57 

3.65 

5 

....      3.47 

3.56 

3.65 

3.74 

3.83 

6 

....      3.67 

3.76 

3.86 

3.96 

4  05 

7 

....      3.83 

3.93 

4.03 

4.13 

4  23 

8 

....      4.04 

4.14 

4  25 

4  36 

4.46 

9 

....      4.21 

4.32 

4  43 

4  54 

4.65 

10 

....      4. 38 

4  49 

4.61 

4.73 

4  84 

11 

....      4.57 

4  69 

4  81 

4  93 

5.05 

12 

....      4.82 

4  94 

5.07 

5.20 

5.32 

13 

....      5.11 

5.25 

5.38 

5.51 

5.65 

14 

...      5.40 

5.54 

5.68 

5.82 

5.96 

15 

...      5.65 

5.80 

5.95 

6.10 

6.25 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  writ- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  on  yesterday, 
Charles  W.  Maynes,  Jr.,  outlines  a  view 
of  foreign  policy  attitudes  in  the  United 
States  which  is  deserving  of  study  by 
every  person  concerned  with  the  future 
of  our  planet. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  long  professed 
concern  with  the  apparent  drift  in  our 
foreign  policy,  and  with  what  seems  more 
and  more  to  be  a  basic  lack  of  real  moral 
underpinning  for  our  policy,  his  views 
suggest  an  alternative  richly  deserving 
our  study  and  consideration. 

Cei-tainly  our  response  to  the  food 
needs  of  hungry  people  around  the  world, 
as  well  as  our  longer  range  response  to 
the  needs  of  peoples  to  improve  their 
own  life-sustaining  capability,  are  clear 
e.xamples  of  the  problems  which  Mr. 
Maynes  articulates  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Huncrt  New  World  and  the  American 

Ethics 

(By  Charles  W.  Maynes  Jr.) 

The  past  13  months  have  seen  an  astonish- 
ing turnaround  In  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Prior 
to  October,  1973,  and  the  energy  crisis,  the 
United  States  had  acquired  the  aura  of  a 
diplomatic  miracle-worker.  Since  then,  ex- 
cept for  a  now  endangered  tactical  respite 
In  the  Middle  East  and  last  weekend's  high- 
ly trumpeted  but  yet  to  be  proven  arms 
breakthrough  in  Vladivostok,  the  record  has 
been  almost  entirely  negative,  from  an  em- 
barrassing performance  in  Cyprus  to  an  ad- 
mission that  we  tried  to  "destabilize"  Chile 
under  Allende. 

But  the  gravest  mistakes  have  been  on 
the  economic  front.  The  U.S. -convened 
Washington  Energy  Conference  of  last  Febru- 
ary was  a  failure.  The  April  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly — 
the  Third  World  response  to  the  Washington 
conference — was  a  disaster  for  the  United 
States.  And  the  main  achievement  of  last 
month's  World  Food  Conference  In  Rome, 
where  the  U.S.  congressional  delegates  open- 
ly revolted  against  the  positions  of  an  unsym- 
pathetic administration,  may  have  been  to 
demonstrate  how  unprepared  we  still  are  for 
the  new  challenge  placed  on  a  major  power 
In  an  era  of  scarcity  and  starvation. 

In  conversations  with  State  Department 
officials,  one  repeatedly  encounters  a  sense  of 
helplessness  and  drift,  with  no  clear  thoughts 
on  what  our  policy  should  be  or  whether 
the  country  would  support  a  sound  policy 
If  we  had  one.  What  has  happened?  Why 
were  the  earlier  political  breakthroughs  pos- 
sible? Why  are  today's  economic  break- 
throughs seemingly  Impossible? 

To  find  the  answers,  we  must  look  first 
to  the  new  Issiies  In  the  new  world  which 
we  face  today,  and  then  to  the  traits  In  our 
post-World  War  n  diplomacy  and  in  the 
American  people  themselves  which  may  limit 
our  ability  to  adjust  to  this  new  reality. 

INDIVirrALS    TO    INSTITUTIONS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nature 
of  foreign  policy  problems  has  changed  dra- 
matically. Newer  economic  Issues,  such  as 
keeping  up  production  of  oil  and  fertilizer, 
have  replaced  older  political  issues,  such  as 
keeping  the  Russians  out  of  West  Berlin  or 
keeping  the  Chinese  Nationalists  In  the 
United  Nations.  What  we  often  overlook, 
though,  is  how  this  critical  difference  be- 
tween Cold  War  and  post-Cold  War  Issues 
forces  a  new  approach  to  diplomacy.  While 
Cold  War  political  Issxies  tended  to  offer 
more  scope  to  talented  Individuals,  post- 
Cold  War  economic  issues  tend  to  offer  In- 
creased scope  to  institutions. 

With  political  Issues,  our  purpose  is  fairly 
definite;  usually  It  Involves  an  effort  to  force 
the  other  side  to  stop  such  actions  as  apply- 
ing pressure  ag.ilnst  Berlin  or  sending  troops 
to  the  Middle  East — actions  that  the  other 
side  can  easily  reverse  by  a  decision  at  the 
top.  Success  is  fairly  clear  and  short-range; 
we  announce  that  the  Berlin  blockade  has 
ended  or  that  Brezhnev  has  retracted  his 
threat  to  send  forces  to  Egypt.  The  states- 
man's tools  here  are  personal  negotiation 
and  national  threats,  his  values  secrecy  and 
surprise.  Using  these  tools  and  manipulating 
these  values,  a  gifted  individual  like  Henry 
Kissinger  may  achieve  stunning  success. 

With  economic  Issues,  however.  It  is  al- 
ways unclear  when  success  has  been 
achieved.  Longer -range  problems  such  as  In- 
ternational Inflation  and  recession  or  global 
starvation  are  never  "solved."  Moreover,  the 
statesman's  tools  are  no  longer  personal 
negotiation  and  threats.  These  must  give  way 
to  large-scale  Institutional  cooperation  and 
International  collaboration,  both  of  which 
can  only  result  from  patient  consensus- 
i^iuUdlng.  Individual  brilliance,  secrecy  and 
surprise  are  succeeded  by  bureaucratic  effort, 


openness  and  predictability.  Success  Is  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  a  single  man,  no  matter 
how  gifted. 

PLATING   BT   the   RULES 

Our  problems,  though.  Involve  more  than 
one  man  or  one  approach  to  diplomacy.  They 
go  to  fundamental  aspects  of  the  American 
character,  to  a  special  vision  that  makes  It 
difficult  for  us  to  deal  with  the  new  eco- 
nomic Issues  on  the  International  agenda. 
That  vision  relates  to  the  American  concept 
of  fair  play  and  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
the  government's  relation  to  both.  It  is  a 
vision  at  variance  with  views  held  In  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  at  a 
time  of  global  hunger,  severe  economic  dis- 
location and  appalling  contrasts  between  the 
world's  rich  and  poor. 

In  other  societies,  more  Influenced  by 
revolutionary  or  class  politics,  the  role  of  the 
government  Is  seen  as  one  of  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  to  benefit  one  group  over 
another.  The  struggle  for  political  power  is 
Intense  precisely  because  everyone  realizes 
that  once  In  power,  a  polltlocd  group  may 
change  the  rules  permanently  to  benefit  Its 
followers. 

In  America,  our  view  of  government  has 
been  different.  We  do  not  question  the  rules 
but  the  way  they  are  enforced  the  men  who 
carry  them  out.  Even  our  poor,  unlike 
lower-income  groups  In  other  countries,  have 
not  asked  for  a  change  In  the  rules  but  a 
change  In  their  administration.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  forced  to  leave  office  In  part  because  a 
majority  of  Americans  finally  concluded  that, 
as  in  a  foreign  political  system,  he  was  trying 
to  change  the  rules  permanently  to  benefit 
his  followers  and  punish  his  enemies. 

This  American  acceptance  of  the  estab- 
lished ways  has  an  Important  consequence. 
It  leads  to  a  belief  that  those  with  wealth 
and  power — even  those  with  very  unusual 
wealth  and  power  which  they  may  have 
Inherited — deserve  their  good  fortune.  If  the 
rules  are  fair — and  we  do  not  question  that 
they  are — then  those  who  make  their  way 
must  deserve  what  they  have  amassed.  But 
a  corollary  of  the  acceptance  of  good  fortune 
Is  the  acceptance  of  bad  fortune.  If  the  rich 
deserve  what  they  receive,  equally  merited  is 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  those  who  fall  by 
the  wayside. 

If  we  believe  this  of  individuals,  why  not 
of  nations?  Suppose  our  people  believe  the 
International  order  is  fair.  Then  If  this  na- 
tion makes  Its  way  and  6  per  cent  of  the 
globe's  people  end  up  unimaginably  more 
prosperous  than  the  rest,  why  should  others 
protest?  Did  we  not  earn  our  prosperity, 
which  others  could  have  shared  If  they  had 
been  equally  inventive  and  industrious? 

We  sometimes  forget  the  extraordinary 
hold  this  vision  of  the  world  has  on  the 
American  Imagination.  It's  not  just  the  well- 
to-do  who  believe  this  but  all  the  rest  of  us. 
The  civil  rights  movement  foundered  pre- 
cisely when  it  came  into  conflict  with  this 
vision.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  move- 
ment were  for  rights  enjoyed  by  whites  but 
not  blacks — voting  rights,  equal  access  to 
public  facilities,  equal  treatment  before  the 
law — some  progress  was  made.  But  when  the 
civil  rights  mo\'ement  decided  that  blacks 
In  fact  needed  special  help  to  compensate 
for  historical  disadvantage — Job  quotas,  ra- 
cially focused  government  programs,  priv- 
ileged access  to  universities — white  working 
America  revolted.  No  one.  It  was  argued, 
worried  about  the  small  number  of  Italian- 
Americans  or  Polish-Americans  attending 
universities  or  selected  sis  corporate  trustees. 
They  could  not  support  a  program  designed 
to  help  black  Americans  receive  these  advan- 
tages. 

Sometimes  this  vision  of  America  reaches 
Into  the  most  extraordinary  comers  of  our 
national  life.  Listen  to  Chicago  gangster  Al 
Capone  in  1929:  "The  American  system  of 
ours,  call  It  Americanism,  call  It  capitalism, 
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call  it  what  you  like,  gives  each  and  every 
one  of  ua  a  great  opr>ortunlty  if  we  only  seize 
it  with  both  bands  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
My  rackets  are  run  on  strictly  American  lines, 
and  they  are  going  to  stay  that  way. " 

NO    PLACE    IN    THE    SUN 

It  would  be  surprising  if  this  peculiar 
American  view  exerted  no  Influence  on  our 
foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the  post-World  War 
II  debate  over  the  structure  of  the  new  inter- 
natioual  economic  order  reflected  this  very 
vision.  Many  Americans  believed  that  privl- 
ledged  access  to  markets  and  supplies  for 
some  countries  prior  to  World  War  II  helped 
to  fuel  German  and  Japanese  aggressiveness. 
Denied  their  rightful  place  in  the  Interna- 
tional order,  Germany  and  Japan  sought,  we 
believed,  to  create  their  own  spheres  of  na- 
tional Influence  and  prosperity.  After  the 
war,  a  major  goal  was  to  break  down  trading 
blocs,  to  establish  an  equitable  international 
economic  order  allowing  everyone  to  find  his 
place  in  the  sun,  an  order  which  would  make 
future  wars  for  markets  or  supplies  forever 
unnecessary. 

But  what  should  be  done  with  those  who 
do  not  find  their  place  In  the  sun.  Then  as 
now,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  remains  the 
weakness  of  the  American  vision.  Domesti- 
cally, we  believe  a  man  who  Is  poor  deserves 
to  be  poor — he  must  not  have  tried  hard 
enough;  perhaps  If  he  had  worked  harder, 
he  might  have  Inherited  something.  Abroad 
we  doubt  that  poor  nations  really  deserve 
our  assistance.  They,  like  others,  could  have 
made  their  way.  If  they  did  not,  they  must 
not  have  tried  hard  enough  Or,  had  they 
looked  harder,  they  might  have  found  oil. 

Usually,  we  steadfastly  refuse  to  look  at 
deeper  explanations  of  foreign  poverty.  For 
example,  when  Americans  think  of  India 
they  may  recall  the  fine  railway  net  the 
Britiah  left  and  assume  the  Indians  entered 
the  world  of  Independence  and  development 
with  a  leg  up.  In  fact,  British  rule  had  killed 
off  promising  indigenous  patterns  of  growth. 
When  the  British  first  arrived,  India  had  one 
of  the  most  advanced  textile  Industries  in 
the  world,  exporting  to  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  British,  anxious  to  protect  their 
own  textile  Industry,  throttled  all  Indian 
competition  and  doomed  Indian  industrial 
development  for  generations. 

To  take  a  more  recent  example,  during 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cuts,  much  was 
made  of  the  progress  obtained.  Few  before 
the  World  Bank's  Pearson  Commission  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  cuts  the 
industrialized  countries  maintained  much 
higher  tariffs  on  manufactured  products 
from  developing  countries  than  from  one  an- 
other. Nor  do  those  denouncing  the  world's 
poor  for  their  shlftlessnesa  often  mention 
that  developed  countries  generally  continue 
to  maintain  the  highest  effective  taritT  rates 
on  labor-intensive  goods,  a  practice  which 
penalizes  poor  nations  specializing  in  such 
goods. 

GENEROSrTY  IN  DISASTERS 

The  har.sh  American  p.ttltude  toward  the 
pe,nir,nently  poor  is  often  misunderstood, 
because  many  confuse  it  with  our  attitude 
toward  the  temporarily  afflicted.  To  those 
faced  with  sudden  disaster,  whether  natural 
or  man-made,  no  nation  is  more  generoits 
than  the  United  States.  Yet  this  generosity 
is  only  a  natural  extension  of  this  same 
American  vision.  Victims  of  unexpected 
disasters  clearly  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  their  plight.  In  such  cases  we  are  not  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  receiving  gratitude. 
Ics  our  duty  to  help  in  periods  of  unexpected 
distress. 

But  the  American  view  of  poverty  is  quite 
different.  There  we  do  expect  Indebted- 
U2HS,  for  we  believe  poverty  can  be  avoided 
whereas  disaster  cannot.  Following  our  view, 
a:iy  nation  with  pride  and  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  game  would  agree  that 
its  economic  plight  Is  prlmaril"  Its  own  fault. 
This  being  so.  it  should  not  only  be  grateful, 
but  permanently  beholden  to  us  for  any  aid. 


because  both  donor  and  recipient  recognize 
that  the  receiving  nation  really  does  not  de- 
serve the  money. 

Some  of  our  closest  allies  confuse  our  ex- 
traordinary bursts  of  generosity  with  a  per- 
manent American  commitment  to  the  out- 
side world.  Having  known  American  generos- 
ity under  the  Marshall  Plan,  Europeans 
could  not  understand  why  U.S.  negotiators 
placed  such  emphasis  on  access  for  Ameri- 
can citrus  fruit  or  chickens  to  European 
markets.  Why  could  we  not  be  generous  on 
this  small  point  as  we  had  been  on  much 
larger  issues  in  the  past.  The  question  rep- 
resents a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  pri- 
mary humanitarian  Impulse  behind  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  Allhotigh  we  must  allow  for  anti- 
communism  as  a  motive,  from  the  humani- 
tarian viewpoint  the  effort  was  a  predictable 
U.S.  response  to  sudden  distress. 

Today,  new  examples  of  the  special  nature 
of  U.S.  generosity  are  being  played  out.  At 
the  U.N.  special  session  last  April,  the  United 
.States  made  clear  its  willingness  to  provide 
$4  billion  to  assist  poor  countries  tempo- 
rarily hard  hit  by  the  oil,  food  and  ferti- 
lizer crises.  It  now  provides  more  emergency 
food  aid  to  the  starving  nomads  in  the  Sahel 
than  any  other  nation,  including  the  ex- 
colonial  power,  France.  But  it  also  accords 
those  same  African  states  the  lowest  possible 
priority  in  long-range  U.S.  development  aid 
plans. 

The  new  world  economic  crisis  Is  forcing 
vis  to  face  the  fact  that  few  countries  share 
or  fully  understand  our  philosophy.  To  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  far  more  important 
than  hard  work  in  making  one's  way  are 
the  rules  of  the  game  themselves;  the  fast- 
est way  to  personal  as  well  as  national  en- 
richment is  to  change  the  rules  to  one's  own 
benefit. 

Against  this  background,  we  can  see  some- 
what more  clearly  why  Secretary  Kissinger's 
lack  of  interest  in  economic  matters  Is  an 
important  but  not  central  explanation  for 
our  difficulties  in  international  economics. 
For  today  there  is  a  global  effort  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game,  an  effort  which  first 
began  amid  much  ridicule  and  misunder- 
standing in  the  United  Nations  and  its  con- 
ferences on  trade  and  development  that  go 
back  to  the  mid-1960s.  For  several  years,  we 
have  been  on  notice  from  other  nations,  pri- 
marily the  poorer  countries  but  even  some 
of  our  allies,  that  they  were  determined  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  because  they 
did  not  believe  them  to  be  as  fair  as  we  main- 
tained. We  chose  to  ignore  these  warnings. 
Consider  the  current  energy  crisis  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  we  have  been  saying. 
For  years,  the  United  States  has  told  develop- 
ing countries  the  way  to  advance  economi- 
cally Is  through  hard  work,  prudent  Invest- 
ment and  administrative  discipline.  Yet  In 
a  few  short  weeks,  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, which  we  now  concede  had  a  case  for 
some  price  increase,  gained  more  by  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game  than  they  could 
have  expected  In  a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  No 
action  In  International  affairs  In  the  postwar 
era  has  brought  home  more  clearly  the  Im- 
portance of  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  only 
actions  remotely  comparable  were  unilateral 
U.S.  decisions  first  to  devalue  the  dollar,  then 
to  block  Bgrictiltural  exports  to  established 
customers  like  Japan.  We  must  then  expect 
that  others — friends,  foes,  neutrals  and  our- 
selves— may  try  to  follow  the  lesson  taught. 
The  prospect  is  for  an  international  order 
subject  to  repeated  destabilizatlon. 

Ironically,  accompanying  the  breakdown 
In  the  international  rules  of  the  game  has 
been  a  comparable  breakdown  In  the  domes- 
tic rules  of  the  game.  Tlie  reason  Is  that, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  economics  has  be- 
come more  and  more  politicized. 

When  the  govern'nent  imposed  wage  and 
price  controls,  all  segments  of  U.S.  society 
were  alerted  to  the  possibility  that,  even  in 
peacetime,  the  rules  could  be  changed  or  bent 
to  favor  one  group  over  another.  Key  seg- 


ments of  big  business  and  big  labor  were  in 
on  the  secrets  for  years.  But  until  wage  and 
price  controls  the  majority  of  Americans  per- 
ceived this  important  truth  only  imperfectly. 

In  imposing  controls,  former  President 
Nixon  told  all  Americans  that  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  every  business  and 
labor  enterprise  was  now  the  attitude  of  the 
federal  government.  If  a  buslnes-sman  wanted 
a  higher  profit  margin  or  a  workingman  a 
higher  wage,  all  understood  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  White  House. 

With  this  Increased  poUtlclzatlon  of  eco- 
nomic issues,  an  element  of  bitterness  Inevi- 
tably enters  all  economic  disputes,  foreign  or 
domestic.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  argue  with 
others  over  economic  matters  when  there  is 
a  common  framework  against  which  to  Judge 
whether  demands  are  Just.  It  Is  quite  an- 
other thing  when  each  group  or  each  nation 
assumes  tabula  rasa  and  struggles  to  ensure 
tliat  the  new  rules  drawn  up  are  most  favor- 
able to  itself. 

Yet  precisely  this  Is  happenUig  In  the  gen- 
eral U.N.  debate  over  a  new  International 
economic  order,  in  the  IMF  negotiations  over 
new  monetary  arrangements,  in  the  law  of 
the  sea  negotiations,  in  trade  deliberations, 
and  hicreasingly  in  the  sessions  of  our  own 
Congress.  Internationally,  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II  and  without  benefit  of 
shared  Ideals  and  a  common  perception  of 
dangers  to  avoid,  it  is  becoming  every 
counti'y  for  Itself. 

DEFENDING    THE    STATUS    QUO 

In  this  new  environment,  barring  some 
breakthrough  In  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  all  major  parties,  we  must  expect  any 
country  that  stands  for  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  status  quo  to  be  on  the  defensive  in 
virtually  every  International  economic  forum. 
Under  current  circumstances,  this  means  the 
United  States.  For,  although  several  other 
countries  are  also  staunch  defenders  of  the 
economic  status  quo — the  Soviet  Union,  sev- 
eral Western  European  countries,  Canada — 
most  of  them  take  their  position  solely  be- 
cause they  are  on  top.  We  do  It  for  this 
reason,  but  we  add  a  special  factor — we  hon- 
estly believe  the  rules  are  fair.  Consequently, 
we  enjoy,  or  suffer,  a  special  isolation. 

Eloquent  proof  of  this  was  seen  In  last 
summer's  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU.  There,  although  six  West 
European  countries  went  so  far  as  to  abstain, 
the  United  States  was  the  only  counti-y  to 
vote  against  a  resolution  calling  for  renewed 
efforts  to  Implement  the  U.N.  program  of 
action  leading  to  a  "new  International  eco- 
nomic order,"  first  adopted  at  April's  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

One  reaction  to  all  this  can  be,  "So  what? 
Don't  Americans  have  enough  problems  with 
inflation  and  mounting  domestic  troubles.  If 
other  nations  want  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  game,  why  should  we  help  them?  Wc 
shouldn't  care  whether  the  international 
order  Is  fair  or  unfair.  We  should  simply  try 
to  maximize  U.S.  advantafeet,  which  m.ay  re- 
quire a  rigid  defense  of  the  status  quo." 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  position. 
First,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  v.ell- 
belng  of  this  country  is  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  stable  relations  with  the  out- 
side world.  Of  the  13  basic  raw  materials 
required  by  a  modern  economy,  the  United 
States  in  1950  was  dependent  on  Imports  for 
more  than  half  Its  supplies  for  only  four.  By 
1970  the  list  had  grown  to  six,  and  by  1985 
it  will  grow  to  a  projected  nine. 

Second,  several  of  the  newer  prob- 
lems which  most  trouble  Americans — Infla- 
tion, environmental  decay,  drugs,  energy 
shortages — have  significant  International 
aspects  which  must  be  taken  Into  account 
if  solutions  are  to  be  found.  Finally,  in 
the  long  run.  In  terms  of  the  future  po- 
litical health  of  a  democratic  country,  it  Is 
Important  that  we  believe  that  we  fairly 
earn  what  we  receive.  This  will  not  be  the 
kind   of   country    most    of   us   hope    to    see 
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If,  over  time,  we  are  slowly  persuaded 
tiLTough  others'  arguments,  relnlorced  by 
Uieir  misery,  that  we  live  In  luxury  at  tbe 
expense  oX  the  rest  ol  the  world,  considered 
by  others  a  global  parasite.  It  Is  essential, 
tliererore,  that  the  United  States,  together 
uitlt  other  nations,  urgently  reexamine  the 
international  rules  or  the  game  and  reach 
agreement  on  a  bargain  fairer  to  all,  which 
all  accept  and  with  which  alt  can  live. 

it  is  esoentiol  that  the  American  people 
accept  this  reexamination.  For  popular  sup- 
port Is  the  central  issue. 

THE    CRITICAL    BHITT 

At  key  moments  in  our  past,  the  nation 
has  faced  critical  shifts  in  foreign  policy 
for  which  the  public  was  not  yet  ready. 
This  happened  In  1919  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  1939  with  the  need  to  assist  the 
allies,  in  1948  with  the  Marshall  Plan.  In 
each  case  a  massive  national  campaign  was 
launched  both  by  the  government  and  by 
the  private  sector  to  alert  the  country  to 
opportunities  and  dangers.  One  campaign 
failed,  the  two  others  succeeded.  But  even 
Woodrow  Wilson's  unsuccessful  campaign 
to  persuade  the  United  States  to  Join  tbe 
League  of  Nations  later  helped  to  buUd 
support  for  our  leadership  in  creating  the 
United  Nations. 

Today  we  seem  to  be  nearlng  another  his- 
toric tiirnlng  point  In  our  foreign  policy.  For 
the  first  time  since  1945  we  are  e.xperienc- 
ing  major  permanent  shifts  on  the  Inter- 
national eco.^omlc  scene.  The  entire  pos!*ar 
internatioaal  economic  structure  Is  being 
dismantled,  and  wc  are  not  sure  what  will 
rise  Ui  its  place. 

This  mujh  we  do  know.  In  the  end,  •.ve 
carmot  live  In  Ibolation,  and  we  cannot  live 
with  anarchy.  Given  the  stark  alternatives, 
the  conclusion  seems  inescapable.  If  we  want 
a  stable  intcruatlon.,!  order,  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  work  for  an 
adjustment  in  the  international  economic 
order  which  ue  can  accept  but  which  gives 
everyone  a  chance  fcr  his  place  in  the  sun. 

But  our  people  must  be  prei-ared  for  some 
of  the  major  adjustments  that  arc  coming  as 
permanent  shifts  in  the  economic  order  are 
set  in  motion  and  ncce-s-sary  tradc-oCs  arc 
proposed.  The  soveraniei.t  urgently  necd^  to 
go  u>  the  people  on  some  of  the  hard 
choices  ahe,id.  We  need  a  national  debate 
not  Ju.^t  on  detente,  as  Secretary  Kissinger 
v.ould  wish,  but  on  a  range  cf  policy  choices 
which  v.Ul  directly  affect  the  li-.es  of  Amerl- 
caixs  In  the  years  to  come. 

Apart  from  the  cjuestiou  of  nuclear  war, 
the  most  urgent  foreign  policy  last  of  tho 
new  administration  in  to  confront  these 
major  International  economic  questions 
and  to  take  a  coliercnt  program  to  the 
country.  Otherwise,  as  the  time  for  a  global 
bargain  on  some  of  tiiese  issues  io  finally 
upon  \iB,  the  government  will  lack  the  do- 
mestic Euppori.  it  needs. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide is  the  attempted  destruction  of  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group 
by  direct  methods  or  the  imposition  of 
intolerable  living  conditions,  designed  to 
lead  to  the  group's  extinction.  It  is  a 
crime  so  heinous  that  it  has  rarely  been 
practiced,  even  by  the  most  malevolent 
and  despotic  of  rulers.  Yet  a  scant  few 
decad:jes  ago,  the  Nazi  regime's  massacre 
of  6  million  Jews  served  as  a  tragic  re- 
minder that  the  20th  century  is  not 
irmntme  to  such  brutality.  Indeed,  the 
v/orld  community  was  so  outraged  by  tills 
unconscionable  act  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  young  United  Nations 
imanimously  adopted  a  resolution  con- 


demxiing  genocide  as  its  first  human 
rights  effort.  It  was  an  auspicious  start 
for  this  global  organization  and  a  credit 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  that  championed 
this  resolution. 

Shortly,  a  treaty  was  drafted  to  imple- 
ment the  resolution  and  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  one  of  the  first  signatories. 
But  while  75  nations  have  initialed  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  ratified  it,  tlie 
United  States  has  never  ratified  the  sig- 
nature of  om*  delegation. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  Is  a  tragic 
anomaly.  In  many  way5,  this  important 
human  rights  treaty  is  symbolic  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  tile  Treatment  of  Prisoners  are  sym- 
bolic. There  is  no  abrogation  of  national 
sovereignty  in  either  case,  except  to  the 
extent  that  our  own  moral  values  prevent 
tiie  excesses  so  commonly  associated 
witli  sovereignty. 

More  importantly,  though,  these 
treaties  commit  us  to  a  code  of  con- 
duct through  which  we  can  hopefully 
raise  the  basic  standards  by  v,hich  na- 
tions conduct  their  internal  and  external 
aiTairs. 

Day  by  dny,  it  ha.s  become  clearer  that 
the  third  v/orld  nations  are  detennined 
lo  seek  their  own  place  in  the  sun.  Many 
of  these  states  did  not  even  exist  when 
this  treaty  was  drafted,  and  to  date, 
have  siiown  little  interest  in  it.  As  the 
tragic  events  in  Biafra  and  the  drought 
iii  the  Sahel  so  poignantly  demonstrate, 
we  must  renew  Uie  tlobal  commitment  to 
human  rights.  Our  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  might  be  the  nec- 
essary .•spark  for  this  redcdication. 

Mr.  President,  I  luge  my  colleagues 
io  heed  this  call. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

ilr.  TUNiiEY.  Mi".  Picsl.Ient,  in  1073, 
Congress  established  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  to  oversee  and 
grant  funds  for  the  operation  of  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe.  This  ac- 
tion endrd  a  period  of  uncertainty  about 
the  future  ol  tl:e  two  broadcasting  sys- 
tems which  li^d  received  mo;,t  of  their 
financing  up  to  1971  from  tlie  Central 
Intellisenc  e  Agency.  The  creation  of  the 
Board  and  subsequent  anpropiiations  by 
Congress  for  its  activities  now  to  assure 
Mgnificant  j:upport  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  for  Uie  continuation  of 
the  work  of  both  systems. 

The  Board  has  just  published  its  first 
arjiual  report,  which  provides  a  concise 
summary  of  its  actions  over  the  past 
year.  The  rejoort  shows  that  significant 
initiatives  have  been  undertaken  to 
streamline  the  operation  of  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Fiee  Euiope,  and  expand 
stiVicei  in  .some  areas.  Also,  new  leader- 
ship for  both  is  now  being  .'jought.  I  find 
these  developments  most  encouraKing. 
Nonetheless,  both  face  a  continued  chal- 
lenge, particularly  in  the  need  for  capi- 
tal improvements  of  their  transmitting 
facilities. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  all  interested  citizens,  will  read  this 
first  annual  report. 


Dr.  David  Ahshlre.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  has  Oeno  written  me  a  letter  sum- 
marizing the  major  points  in  the  report. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
to  print  in  the  Record  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  Dr.  Abshlre's  letter  to  me  giving 
the  higiilights  of  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Formation  of  the  Board  and  passage  of 
the  (49300,000  appropriation  for  FT  1975 
has  had  a  salutary  eLect  on  the  morale  of 
the  personnel  of  the  radios.  After  years  of 
uncertainty,  they  are  now  reassured  that 
their  work  is  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  as  being  In  the  national  interest. 
This  recognition  has  been  under8<»red  by  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
confirming  his  support  of  the  radios  in  their 
"important  role  in  the  development  of  rela- 
tion.s  between  East  and  West  and  In  the  How 
of  Ideas  and  Information  vital  to  relaxation 
of  tensions  and  true  understanding." 

As  a  result  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
FY  1975.  Radio  Liberty  is  now  forming  a 
Lithuanian  Service  staff  and  will  Initiate 
broadcasts  in  that  language  in  January  1975. 
We  are  rcqucoting  funds  in  our  Fiscal  Year 
1976  biidgtt  to  enable  broadcasts  in  Latvian 
and  Esionian  to  begin.  Taking  account  of 
the  strong  interest  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed in  broadcasts  In  the  other  two  Baltic 
languatos,  Hadlo  Liberty  has  agreed  to  re- 
program  FY  75  funds  to  Insure  that  the 
Ilstonlau  and  Latvian  Services  go  on  thp  air 
next  .summer. 

A-s  a  result  of  a  series  of  visits  by  Board 
niemUers,  staff  and  Independent  consultants 
to  radios'  operational  headquarters  In  Mu- 
nich, deci:.i\c  progress  has  been  made  tov/ard 
implementing  the  cousoUcIatiou  of  ri^dio 
management  and  support  services — as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
RacUo  Broadcasting,  and  many  members  of 
Presidential  Commiaslon  on  International 
Congre.ss.  In  the  next  few  weelts,  co^i.striic- 
tlon  wiU  begin  of  extensions  to  the  Radio 
Free  Euro;'>e  headquarters  building  in  Mu- 
nich. These  will  permit  Radio  Liberty  to 
vacate  its  separate  premises  and  enable  the 
consclidatioa  of  axlmlnistratlo'i,  eiiglneering 
and  fiscal  control  services,  with  substa:itlal 
savings  in  personnel  as  \^ell  as  rental  costs. 
Completion  of  constiuctiou  is  promised  for 
Stptcmber  IU75. 

The  Boai'd  has  also  moved  to  consolidate 
and  rejuvenate  the  top  leadership  of  Uio 
radios.  A  single  Joint  President  and  a  single 
Overseas  Manager  for  the  two  radios  will  be 
apptjinted  before  next  spring.  A  select  p:^nel 
of  throe  distinguished  former  Ambassadors— 
Poy  D.  Kohler.  Jacob  Beam  and  John  Hayes — • 
li  already  at  work  screening  nominations 
from  a  >\ide  variety  of  Goverumental  tnd 
iiou-Goverumental  sources.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Board  has  urged  the  radios  to  consoli- 
date and  transfer  their  U.S.  headquarters 
from  New  York  to  Washington  during  the 
lir.;t  hall  of  1976. 

In  attempting  to  fulflU  Itu  legii^ative  man- 
dale  to  Ihbure  tliat  the  broadcasts  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  coiisist- 
ent  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  the 
Board — under  Amba&:iador  Kohlcr's  leader- 
ship— lias  reviewed  radio  policy-control  pro- 
cedures and  has  worked  out  more  intensive 
forms  of  liaison  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  our  missions  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Last  but  not  le>ist.  the  Board  Is  developing 
plans  with  tho  U.S.  Information  Agency  for 
a  Joint  study  of  future  transmitter  needs. 
We  are  confident  that  thla  study  wUl  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year,  producing  agreed  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Congress  can  sup- 
port with  confitlence. 
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HOOSIER  STUDENTS  DONATE  PRIZE 
MONEY  TO  HUNGRY  AFRICANS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  1  week  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  I  received  an  unusual 
letter  from  the  filth  grade  class  of  Clark 
Elementary  School  near  Franklin,  in 
joliason  County,  Ind.  Of  all  the  pieces  of 
corre.^pondence  I  have  received  in  recent 
weeks,  none  has  impressed  me  more.  I 
sliared  this  letter  with  my  family  on 
Tiianksgiving  Day  and  think  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  as  we 
return  from  the  short  holiday  recess: 
Fifth  Grade  Class, 
Clark  Elementary  School. 

Franklin,  Ind. 
De.\r  Senator  Bayh  :  We  are  the  fifth  grade 
class  of  Mr.  Grimes.  Last  month  we  had  the 
most  parents  at  the  P.T.O.  meeting  and  won 
the  ten  dollar  prize. 

We  discussed  for  a  long  time  what  to  do 
with  the  money.  We  talked  about  the  good 
times  we  would  have  with  the  games  we  were 
going  to  buy.  We  couldn't  decide  though  what 
games  to  buy. 

Finally  one  of  the  kids  suggested  we  send 
the  money  to  the  Africans  who  are  starving. 
We  remembered  some  of  the  pictures  of  starv- 
ing children  we  had  seen  and  talked  about. 
We  felt  a  little  ashamed  that  we  even  talked 
about  buying  games. 

We  all  then  agreed  that  the  money  should 
be  used  to  give  an  African  child  a  meal  and 
possibly  keep  him  or  her  from  going  to  bed 
hungry  for  maybe  Just  one  night. 

We  hope  you  will  see  that  the  money  gets 
to  the  proper  people.  We  thank  you  for  your 
help. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cl.\hk  Fifth  Grade. 
Signed:  Randy  Hyatt,  Robert  Seay,  Nlck- 
ola  Hart,  Christopher  Hendrlckson, 
Julie  Drake,  Margaret  Williams,  Bruce 
Pendleton.  Mark  Ooins,  Danny  Pj-le, 
Tim  Dougherty,  John  Walters.  Bryan 
Krueger,  Gary  McCarty.  Beth  Adams, 
Steve  Neafus,  Mike  Lewis.  Kevin 
Knight,  Lisa  Keller,  Walter  Anderson, 
Denny  H,^mmer,  Jimmy  Walker.  Deb- 
bie Ryker,  AUsa  Stucker.  Eric  Woodall, 
Jody  Arnold,  Breuda  Reeves,  Sherry 
White. 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  I  have 
forwarded  the  Clark  students'  donation 
to  Africare,  a  Washington-based  non- 
profit organization  supported  in  part  by 
the  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis.  Dr. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  director  of  interna- 
tional programs  for  Africare.  advises  me 
that  this  $10  gift  will  buy  enough  food  to 
meet  the  needs  of  2  peojMe  for  23  days,  or 
it  will  buy  enough  seed  to  raise  a  crop 
that  will  feed  an  average-size  family  for 
1  year.  Dr.  Kennedy  also  tells  me  that  90 
cents  of  every  dollar  donated  to  Africare 
is  spent  on  direct  aid. 

These  are  not  the  best  of  times  for 
America  or  the  world.  But  so  long  as  there 
are  concerned,  committed  Americans 
such  as  the  students  in  the  filth  grade 
class  of  Clark  Elementary  S?hool  near 
Franklin,  Ind.,  their  teacher,  Mr.  Charles 
Grimes,  and  their  principal.  Mr.  William 
Wendt,  I  remain  confident  tliat  solutions 
will  be  found  to  the  many  problems  con- 
frnnting  our  Nation  and  the  world. 


THE  CRITICAL  PROBLEM  OF 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
faced  with  an  overwhelming  dilemma. 


While  on  the  one  hand  Defense  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  our 
national  security,  on  the  other  hand  De- 
fense is  not  being  provided  with  suflB- 
cient  money  to  support  troop  levels  au- 
thorized, to  operate  and  maintain  the 
Defen.se  establishment,  and  to  develop 
and  produce  the  advanced  weapons  need- 
ed to  guarantee  our  continued  techni- 
cal suoeriority. 

The  administration  now  has  recom- 
mended certain  corrective  actions,  in- 
cluding base  closures,  selective  man- 
power cutbacks,  and  the  deferral  or  re- 
scission of  certain  programs  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

At  best,  these  are  interim  actions  af- 
fecting the  current  fiscal  year,  but  which 
do  not  promise  to  reheve  the  problem  of 
the  defense  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  1976.  With  runaway  inflation,  ris- 
ing unemployment,  and  industrial  re- 
cession, the  outlook  is  very  bleak. 

Among  the  various  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  improve  this  situation  are 
several  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
and  which  I  believe  must  be  given  even 
greater  emphasis.  These  relate  to  the  un- 
warranted duplication  with  our  allies  in 
research  and  deve^cum'^nt;  the  failure 
to  achieve  any  significant  progress  in 
standardization  of  weapons,  equipment, 
and  logistics  with  our  allies;  and  finally 
the  tmwillingness  of  individual  coimtries. 
including  the  United  States,  to  rely  upon 
other  allies  to  develop  certain  military 
equipment  instead  of  doing  it  themselves. 

The  thesis  is  well  covered  in  an  article 
appealing  in  the  British  periodical,  The 
Economist  of  November  9,  1974. 

The  article  addresses  the  specific  prob- 
lem of  the  British  defense  budget  and 
makes  some  excellent  suggestions  which 
our  NATO  allies  as  well  as  our  own  ad- 
ministration, the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  Congress  would  do  well  to  study 
and  consider  most  seriously. 

I  intend  to  pursue  these  issues  vigor- 
ouslj-  during  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  next  year's  military 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  I.FASr  Bad  Cut 

There's  never  enoitgh  time  to  do  it  right, 
but  always  enough  to  do  It  again"  Is  some- 
times .said  to  be  the  first  axiom  of  military 
staff  work.  Whatever  mistakes  the  Labour 
Government  may  make  with  Its  defence  re- 
view, it  will  not  be  this  one.  The  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  services  have  been  prepar- 
ing studies,  analysing  options,  listing  alter- 
natives and  the  rest  of  it  for  nine  month.s 
now.  and  the  material  l-s  only  Just  beginning 
to  go  to  the  cabinet.  There  lias  been  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it  right.  Whether  it  will  in  the 
end  be  done  right  may  not  be  known  for  sure 
until  the  white  paper  is  published,  which  Is 
now  not  likely  to  happen  before  February. 

Throughout  the  process,  the  Labour  party 
has  carried  water  on  both  shoulders.  The 
moderates,  led  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Roy  Mason,  would  have  liked  a  solid  and 
honest  Job  of  analysing  Britain's  defence 
needs  which  tried  to  find  the  best  and  most 
emcleiit  way  of  meeting  them.  But  everyone 
knew  from  the  outset  that  the  result  had  to 
be  a  reduction  Ui  defence  .spending.  So,  at 
bottom,  this  exercise  has  been  a  review  of 
possible  cuts,  not  the  wholly  objective  anal- 
ysis that  Britain  needs. 


Nevertheless,  it  has  been  of  value,  and  a  lot 
of  people  have  got  religion  in  the  doing  of  it. 
A  lot  of  people  whose  gazes  have  been  fixed 
only  on  defence  money  and  how  to  get  a 
piece  of  it  have  had  to  face  up  to  a  number  of 
hard  facts:  to  the  recent  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  the  armaments  the  Warsaw  pact 
possesses  on  the  central  front  in  Europe;  to 
Russian  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean;  to  the  striking  Rus- 
sian advances  in  multiple-warhead  missUes 
last  year;  to  the  now  very  real  possibility  of 
American  troop  reductions  in  Europe.  So  the 
cuts  will  be  a  lot  smaller  than  the  left  wmg 
of  the  Labour  party  would  have  liked;  cer- 
tainly "several  hundred  million  pounds"  will 
not  immediately  be  hacked  off  the  prese.it 
spending  rate  of  about  £3,500m.  But  that  sort 
of  magnitude  remains  the  goal  over  a  period 
of  five  to  ten  years.  Both  the  small  immiedlate 
cut  and  the  larger  long-term  cut  wUl  hur^. 
although  the  longer  the  target  period  is 
stretched  out  tiie  more  Infiation  wiU  limit 
the  real  impact  of  any  given  reduction.  But 
the  way  the  cuts  are  made  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  defence  of  Britain  in  the 
1980s. 

The  very  worst  way  to  cut  defence  spend- 
ing is  the  "horizontal  cut" — reducing  all 
items  by  a  fixed  percentage  and  trying  to  co 
everything  Just  as  well  as  before.  A  slightly 
less  bad  way  is  to  chop  off  some  whole  Jobs 
that  Britain's  armed  services  now  perform. 
There  may  in  fact  be  one  or  two  Job.s  that  the 
defence  establishment  could  give  up  without 
fatal  damage,  and  there  are  others  which 
should  be  funded  from  other  budgets  thiin 
the  defence  one  because  they  are  not  really 
matters  of  defence  at  all.  That  includes  a 
gcxKl  many  things  such  as  coastal  search  ani 
rescue,  and  the  huge  costs  of  the  internal 
security  operations  in  Ulster,  and  maybe  even 
the  cost  of  things  done  for  soldiers'  depend- 
ents. These  things  should  be  removed  from 
the  defence  budget  if  Britain  wants  to  m.->k.e 
it  clear  that  that  budget  Is  a  true  measvire  of 
its  spendine  on  defence.  But  there  Is  no  way 
in  which  these  reforms,  desirable  though  tb^v 
may  be.  are  going  to  amount  to  a  saving  of 
several  hundred  million  pounds  a  year:  to  get 
that  much  cutting,  some  real  deience  would 
have  to  go. 

The  overseas  bases  will  probably  be  first  in 
line.  Singapore  could  be  abandoned.  Cyprvs 
reduced  and  some  others  cut  out  or  squeezed 
a  bit.  But  the  catch  is  that  there  isn't  much 
money  here  either  unless  the  troops  brought 
home  from  these  places  are  demobbed.  And 
many  of  them  are  committed  to  Jobs  in 
Europe  as  well,  so  this  amounts  to  killing  o^.e 
bird  with  two  stones.  The  result  Is  that  any 
attempt  to  get  to  the  several-hundred-mti- 
Hon  figure  by  the  function-cutting  route  w  ill 
sooner  or  later  have  to  chop  off  some  defence 
Jobs  that  lie  at  the  core  of  Britain's  present 
defence  policy.  It  might  be  necessary  to  drop 
Britain's  contribution  to  the  air  defence  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  for  instance,  to  reduce 
the  na>'al  forces  which  protect  Britain's  sup- 
ply routes  and  bring  its  power  to  bear  over- 
seas; and — most  vital  of  all — it  might  mean 
cutting  the  forces  Britain  puts  into  defend- 
ing the  central  front  In  Europe.  It  cannot  be 
blithely  assumed  that  o'her  Infiation-hit 
allies  will  promptly  step  hi  to  fiU  these  gap.s. 

So  is  there  an  alternative  to  Just  leaving 
unfilled  holes  in  the  shield?  Maybe.  One  way 
of  getting  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  defence 
budget  in  5-10  years'  time  is  to  reduce 
Britain's  rese.-xrch  and  development  (R&D) 
expenditure  en  new  weapons.  That  will  cost 
a  fair  number  of  Jobs  in  the  research  busi- 
ness. It  will  mean  swallowing  some  pride  and 
acceptUiii  that  British  know-how  will  no 
longer  be  funded  from  the  defence  budget 
through  the  entire  spectrum  of  military  hard- 
ware. But  the  benefits  arc  formidable.  Britain 
could  be  better  armed  than  It  Is  now  for  % 
lot  leas  money.  The  result  could  be  more 
standardisation  of  NATO  armaments  which 
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Is  a  military  advantage  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance. 

Of  course,  It  would  be  necessary  for  Britain 
to  persuade  Its  chief  arms-making  allies  to 
Join  In:  if  Britain  were  to  renounce  research 
into  certain  kinds  of  military  equipment,  and 
in  effect  leave  these  things  to  them,  they 
■nould  have  to  leave  certain  other  thin?^  to 
Britain.  NATO  needs  specialisation  In  R  &  D — 
apreements  among  the  allies  on  who  does 
what,  Instead  of  the  present  wasteful  practice 
of  several  countries  each  doing  almost  every- 
thing, and  almost  every  country  duplicating 
at  Ipast  some  things. 

If  the  research  work  were  farmed  out  in 
this  way,  the  actual  production  could  be 
.shared  among  the  countries  Interested  in 
buying  the  product.  The  current  competition 
for  the  plane  to  replace  the  P-I04  In  some 
of  NATO's  air  forces  shows  how.  The  United 
States,  France  and  Sweden  have  paid  the 
R&D  costs  for  their  entries.  But  no  matter 
how  It  comes  out,  the  buyer  countries  (Bel- 
glum.  Denmark,  Norway  and  Holland)  will 
be  able  to  produce  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  material  for  all  the  planes  they  buy,  a 
hefty  percentage  of  any  sold  to  third  coun- 
tries, and  a  significant  amount  of  the  ma- 
terial used  by  the  seller  countries  them- 
selves In  making  planes  for  their  own  air 
forces.  The  buying  countries  could  even  find 
themselves  employing  more  people  on  pro- 
duccion  lines  than  they  would  have  been  able 
to  find  work  for  on  the  research  benches  If 
each  had  tried  to  design  its  own  plane. 

There  are  some  things  Britain  Is  better 
qualified  to  do  than  any  other  countny,  and 
there  are  some  things  other  countrle.s  can  do 
more  efficiently.  A  lot  of  Britain's  R&D 
money  is  now  being  rpent  on  the  wrong  sort. 
This  is  the  best  place  for  the  defence  review 
to  do  Its  major  surgery.  It  Is  here  that  those 
several  hundred  million  pounds  can  be  found 
^•Ith  a  minimum  of  damage  t<5  the  security 
of  Britain. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  routine  morning  business  having  ex- 
pired, morning  business  i.";  concluded. 


SURFACE   RIGHTS  IN  THE    1934 
NAVAJO  RESERVATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  -will  now  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  HJl.  10337, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  10337)  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  In  the  Joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopl 
Reservation  and  the  surface  and  subsurface 
rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  be- 
tween the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide 
for  allotments  to  certain  Palute  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  debate  on  this  bill  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aeoukezk'  ;  with  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree,  and  one-half 
hour  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  Tuesday  last  when  this  bill 


was  first  considered,  the  time  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  was  transferred  to  me  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed that  that  is  correct.  My  previous 
statement  should  be  corrected  to  say  that 
debate  on  the  bill  shall  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  dl\1ded  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk>  . 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  plense  state  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Prer.ident,  will  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  Senator's  time,  then, 
if  he  has  time? 

Do  we  have  to  yield  time  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Then  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  time,  and  he  has  to 
yield  his  own  time  for  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  will  make  the 
parliamentary  inquii-y  on  his  own  time. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  inquiry  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  It  i^  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  My  inquiry  is  this, 
Mr.  President.  Last  week,  when  the  bUl 
was  first  brought  up,  how  much  time  was 
used  by  the  .side  represented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  before  the  bill  was 
set  aside? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  time  be  set 
aside  and  that  we  renew  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Parliamentarian  that  we 
are  starting  anew.  No  time  has  been 
charged  up  to  be  calculated  now.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  2  hours  on  the 
bill,  as  I  previously  staled. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Senator  Metcalf 
and  I  think.  Senator  Fannin  used  up 
some  time  the  otlier  day  which  we  did 
not  get  to  match.  What  I  a.m  interested 
in  is  getting  tliat  amount  of  time  added 
to  our  side  if  we  could  do  that,  because 
they  gave  opening  statements. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  inter- 
rupted the  Senator  from  Montana  in  the 
midst  of  liis  opening  statement.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  interruption  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  we  conceded  that  we 
might  carry  over  this  bill  until  today.  At 
that  time  I  asked,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  on  the  floor,  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  time  be  renewed 
when  the  debate  was  continued  today. 
The  Idea  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  gained  additional  time  be- 
cause of  his  interruption  and  his  inter- 
vention in  the  opening  statement  is 
something  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana cannot  concede. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  correct.  All  time  begins  as  of  now,  and 
whatever  time  was  taken  before  has 
been  canceled  by  a  unanimous-consent 
request    of    the    Senator    which    was 


granted  by  the  Senate  when  we  were  in 
session  last. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Mantana  jield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  time.  If  he  wants  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry  on 
his  time.  I  certainly  will  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  We  already  have  an 
agreement  that  this  inquiry  will  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
that  was  for  one  inquirv*.  not  for  a  series 
of  inquiries. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, or  does  he  ask  imaniraous  consent? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  shall  concede  the 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  continue  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  may  make 
a  parliamentarj'  inquiry  without  its  be- 
ing charged  to  cither  time,  is  thai  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  wish  to  make  it  known  that  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  continues 
delaying  action  on  this  matter,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  use  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  attempt  to  delay  the 
legislation.  The  only  thing  that  I  am  ask- 
ing is  that  the  Chair  has  ruled,  then, 
that  all  time  starts  anew.  My  question  is. 
Does  the  other  side  of  this  issue,  rep- 
resented by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  intend 
once  again  to  repeat  their  opening  state- 
ments without  giving  us  the  right  to  have 
an  equal  amount  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  tliat  the  Parliamentarian  in- 
forms me  tliat  Uiat  is  not  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  intentions  of  the  disting-uished  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

The  Chair  is  not  in  a  position  where 
he  can  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  We  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, if  they  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  bill  was  previously  considered 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  my  legislative 
assistant,  Mr.  Mike  Daly,  be  allowed  to 
be  here  in  the  Cliamber  and  to  advise  me 
with  respect  to  this  bill  during  the  pend- 
ency of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  wm  the  Senator 
yield? 
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Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bruck  Paster- 
nak of  my  staff  be  granted  floor  privi- 
leges diu'ing  consideration  of  tliis  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  floor 
debate  and  votes  on  HJl.  10337,  to  re- 
solve the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute,  the 
following  individuals  be  allowed  the 
privileges  of  the  floor:  Harrison  Loesch. 
Fred  Craft,  Mary  Adele  Shute.  Margaret 
Lane,  and  Irving  Emerson  of  Senator 
Goldwater's  stafl^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  bill  was  considered  and  brought  up 
previously,  my  opening  statement  was 
interrupted  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  had  asked,  as  has  already 
been  brought  out.  unanimous  consent  to 
renew  that  opening  statement  at  this 
time.  Subsequently,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  my  opening  statement  be 
included  in  the  Record  for  November 
26  at  page  37545.  The  statement  is 
printed  in  full  therein.  It  is  my  opening 
statement  for  this  matter,  and  it  has 
been  available  for  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  to  understand  some  of  the  prelim- 
inary issues  involved.  Therefore.  I  shall 
now  read  my  opening  statement,  but  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin), who  has  been  working  so  diligently 
on  this  bill  in  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior. 

I  also  authorize  him  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  need  to  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Teresa  Burt,  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  staff,  be  allowed  priv- 
ileges of  the  floor  during  debate  and  vote 
on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  have  to  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the  vari- 
ous committee  members  who  have  been 
authorized  to  be  on  the  floor  by  previous 
unanimous-consent  request  for  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OflBcer. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  that, 
due  to  his  interi-uption,  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  statement  and  will  do  so  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, H.R.  10337  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  represents  the 
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culmination  of  a  long  period  of  dedicated 
vork.  As  you  have  heard,  the  troubles 
between  tiie  Hop*  and  Navajo  Tribes 
which  necessitated  a  congressional  so- 
luticxi  are  of  very  long  standing  indeed. 
They  began  even  before  the  setting  aside 
of  the  Hopi  Reservation  in  1882  and  have 
continued  without  remission  and  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both  tribes  ever  since. 
In  1958,  Congress  made  its  initial  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  matter  but  did  not 
recognize  that  considering  the  over- 
whelming number  of  the  Navajo  and 
the  long  histoiy  of  conflict,  no  solution 
could  be  achieved  without  provision  for 
partition  of  the  jointly  held  lands.  That 
the  1958  act  was  only  partially  success- 
ful is  proved  by  the  16  years  of  litigation 
and  the  failure  to  enforce  court  decrees 
which  followed  passage  of  that  bill. 

For  many  years  both  preceding  and 
following  Uiat  1958  act.  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  I  have  been  personally  and 
deeply  involved  in  this  affair,  as  indeed 
have  all  the  residents  of  my  State  of 
Arizona.  I  assure  you  that  the  committee 
bill  and  the  committee  amendments  to 
it  which  have  been  mentioned  by  our  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  represent  the  best  judgment  of 
those  most  acquainted  with  the  problem 
after  long  and  dedicated  examination  of 
possible  solutions.  No  solution  is  perfect. 
Administration  of  this  bill  will  neces- 
s?,rily  result  in  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
location and  the  removal  of  some  persons 
from  their  present  residences.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  however,  that  those  who 
must  be  moved  are  not  in  their  present 
locations  by  any  right  which  can  override 
the  right  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  the  use  of 
the  lands  to  which  it  is  legally  entitled. 
And  the  financial  advantages  to  those 
who  do  move  represent  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  them  and  for  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

You  have  heard  an  outline  of  the  legis- 
lative effort  which  has  gone  into  the 
production  of  this  bill  both  on  the  House 
side  and  in  this  body.  The  bill,  as  our 
committee  has  reported,  allows  one  last 
chance  for  mutual  agreement  and  settle- 
ment between  the  tribes,  but  failing  such 
a  solution,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  is  mandated  to  par- 
tition the  land  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  of  the  bill  and  to  enforce  its 
decision  in  the  usual  way.  The  bill  pro- 
vides guidelines  which  require  the  court 
to  minimize  any  such  jjossible  impacts. 
It  also  provides  authority  for  the  acqui- 
sition Euid  transfer  to  the  Navajo  of  up 
to  250,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  pre- 
vent a  so-called  loss  of  land  base  claim- 
ed to  be  suffered  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  as 
a  result  of  partition.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  truth  there  would  be  no  such  loss 
of  land  base  if  the  Navajo  Tribe  had 
obeyed  the  court  decision  and  allowed 
the  Hopi  the  use  of  land  to  which  that 
tribe  is  entitled.  Nevertheless,  in  lean- 
ing backward  to  prevent  personal  hard- 
ship and  dislocation,  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  deal  generously  with  the 
Navajo. 

The  section  of  the  bill  which  has  per- 
haps caused  the  most  controversy  and 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  Senators  have  received 
from  Its  opponents,  is  section  8,  •fthich 
legislatively  transfei-s  to  the  Hopi  Tribe 


approximately  243,000  acres  in  what  we 
call  the  Moencopi  area.  It  Is  uncontro- 
verted  that  the  Hopls  are  entitled  to  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  land  in  this  area. 
There  have  been  questions  as  to  the 
amount  and  there  have  been  questions  as 
to  the  process  by  which  they  should  be 
put  Into  possession.  The  experience  of 
15  years  of  litigation  following  the  1958 
su;t  with  its  attendant  bitterness,  heavy 
expense,  and  preemption  of  court  time, 
persuaded  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, the  House,  and  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  that  we  should  not  repeat 
such  a  fiasco.  For  this  reason,  the  bill 
provides  a  direct  congressional  disposi- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  Moencopi  area 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Hopis  are  entitled  under  the 
1934  act.  That  act  defined  the  boundar- 
ies of  the  area  allocated  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  and  to  such  other  Indians  as  were 
located  thereon.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
deny  that  tlie  Navajo  Tribe  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  this  provision  of  the  bill  and 
it  and  its  lawyers  ai-e  threatening  liti- 
gation should  the  bill  pass  as  written. 
But  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  clearly  grants  the  Congress  the 
right  and  duty  to  handle  such  matters, 
and  it  must  be  realized  that  the  amend- 
ment to  this  section  proposed  by  its  op- 
ponents specifically  provides  for  litiga- 
tion on  the  same  massive  scale  as  did 
the  1958  act.  So,  there  could  be  litiga- 
tion in  either  event  and  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  that  the  risks  and 
expense  of  litigation  attacking  this  pro- 
vision are  far  less  and  far  more  expedi- 
tiously disposed  of  than  would  be  the 
case  if  Senator  Abourezk  s  amendment 
were  adopted. 

The  consideration  of  these  matters  by 
the  Congress  has  been  fraught  with  dif- 
ficulty, has  been  subject  to  emotional  dis- 
play by  both  tribes,  and  is  traumatic  to 
all  members  of  the  committees  w^ho  have 
studied  the  situation.  But  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  best  judgment  after  extended 
and  mature  consideration,  double  and 
triple  sets  of  hearings  in  the  House  and 
full  hearings  in  the  Senate.  It  will  not  be 
cheap  to  administer — the  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  $52,000,000 — but  is  reason- 
able and  indeed  a  bargain  price  to  paj-  for 
the  final  solution  of  this  long-festering 
matter  which  has  inhibited  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tribes,  unnecessarily  depleted 
their  substance  in  legal  fees  and  ex- 
penses, caused  extreme  difQculty  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  through  at  least 
five  administrations,  and  troubled  the 
entire  State  of  Arizona  for  at  least  as 
long.  The  effort  to  obtain  a  proper  bill 
and  a  proper  legislative  solution  has  been 
nonpolitical  and  bipartisan  and  has 
crossed  tdmost  all  the  philosophical  at- 
titudes and  shades  of  political  opinion 
represented  in  this  body.  The  bill  before 
us  represents  a  great  «leal  of  dedicated 
work  by  a  large  number  of  people  and 
expresses  the  consensus  of  that  group. 
The  changes  made  in  H.R.  10337  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  have  been  ex- 
amined and  informally  passed  upon  by 
many  of  the  members  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  and  we  are  unofficially 
informed  that  body  stands  ready  to  ac- 
cept them.  There  is,  therefore,  everj- 
chance  that  this  bill  will  become  law  in 
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the  immediate  future  if  we  pass  it  as 
written  and  amended  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee. 

Senators  have  already  heard,  and  I 
cannot  too  strongly  repeat  that  the  bill 
as  written  is  a  delicate  balance  which,  if 
not  maintained,  will  result  in  total  un- 
acceptability  by  the  House  and  will  ne- 
gate the  results  of  many  months  work.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  it  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  long  and  faithful  work  in 
this  field.  It  is  always  reassuring  to  find 
committee  members  who  know  and  honor 
their  responsibilities,  and  I  thank  him 
for  it. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  bill — H.R.  10337 — to  resolve 
a  century  old  land  dispute  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  Tribes.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  important:  All  of  the 
land  in  controversy  is  within  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

As  an  Arizonan,  I  have  lived  with  this 
issue  all  of  my  life.  I  have  seen  the  dis- 
pute grow  and  fester  as  the  result  of  a 
policy  of  "wait-and-see"  by  Congress, 
bureaucratic  indifference  by  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  illegal  governmental  restraints 
on  Hopi  rights  in  the  area.  In  the  words 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals: 

It  Is  now  undoubtedly  past  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  to  alleviate  the  hardship  occa- 
sioned by  (this  long  history.) 

The  main  dispute  involves  the  claims 
of  the  two  tribes  to  land  within  a  reser- 
vation in  northeastern  Arizona  created 
by  the  E.xecutive  order  of  December  16, 
1882.  There  is  no  question  as  to  which 
tribe  was  there  first.  The  Hopis  were. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
Arizona  stated  in  1962  that: 

No  Indians  In  this  country  have  a  longer 
authenticated  history  than  the  Hopls.  The 
Court  has  also  found  that  "(b)efore  1300 
A.D.,  and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  600  A.D., 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hopis  occupied  the  area 
(in  dispute)." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  village  of 
Oraibi  is  the  oldest  continuously  in- 
habited village  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  student  in  tlais  field,  that 
that  village  is  over  2,500  years  old. 
As  to  the  Navajo,  the  court  said : 
From  all  historic  evidence  it  appears  that 
the  Navajos  entered  what  Is  now  Arizona  In 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  Century. 

This  is  at  least  450  years  later  than 
the  Hopis. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  came  into  northern  Arizona  and 
northern  New  Mexico  in  1542,  there  is 
no  mention — no  mention  in  any  diai-y  or 
any  writings — of  a  tribe  known  as  Dine, 
which  is  the  Navajo  name  for  their  peo- 
pie.  or  Navajo,  which  is  a  word  either 
derivative  from  the  Spanish  "navaja" 
which  means  clasp  knife  or  fighting 
knife,  or  a  word  handed  down  by  the 
Tewa  Indians  meaning  something  else. 


There  is  no  record  at  all  of  their  having 
t)een  there. 

The  court  said  that  In  1882  an  Execu- 
tive order  was  issued  to  reserve  for  the 
Hopis  sufficient  living  space  against  ad- 
vancing settlers  and  Navajos.  But  be- 
cause of  the  dispossession  of  the  Hopis 
from  most  of  the  1882  reservation  by 
what  Federal  courts  have  described  as 
"the  combined  effects  of  Navajo  Intru- 
sions and  depredations"  and  illegal  "ad- 
ministrative action  extending  from 
1937,"  the  Hopis  have  been  denied  the 
joint  and  equal  interests  in  the  joint  use 
areas  of  the  reservation  to  which  the 
Federal  courts  universally  have  held 
that  they  are  legally  entitled. 

There  are  at  least  four  Federal  court 
decisions,  including  one  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  have  decided  that  the 
Hopis  have  right  to  the  actual  joint  use 
and  possession  of  the  lands  in  this  area. 
However,  the  exclusion  of  the  Hopis 
from  the  land  has  been  so  severe  that 
the  District  Court  of  Arizona  found  that: 
Hopi  use  of  the  Joint-Use  Area  for  graz- 
ing since  September  28.  1962.  has  been  less 
than  l*";  because  of  the  harassment,  mis- 
treatment, verbal  abuse,  and  threats  of  the 
Navajos. 

According  to  the  court,  Navajo  ac- 
tivities, approved  by  governmental  inac- 
tion, have  included  mutilation  of  Hopi 
livestock  by  cutting  off  their  tails  or  ears 
and  the  shooting  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  long  past  the  time 
when  Congress  should  have  assumed  its 
responsibility  over  Indian  affairs  and 
mandated  a  settlement  of  this  tragic 
dispute.  It  is  time  we  cease  studying  the 
issue  and  aid  these  two  tribes  in  reach- 
ing a  just  and  prompt  decision  of  their 
dispute. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  committee- 
reported  bill  will  do.  It  provides  a  final 
negotiation  process.  It  gives  the  court 
needed  authority  to  partition  the  land 
in  the  event  no  voluntary  settlement  is 
reached.  And  it  provides  for  fair  and 
generous  payments  for  any  persons  who 
relocate  pursuant  to  the  setttlement  or 
partition  order. 

If  the  final  negotiation  fails,  the  bill 
provides  for  partition  in  equal  shares. 
The  last  thing  in  the  world  that  the 
Hopis  want  is  the  sellout  of  their  inter- 
est after  years  of  struggle  to  protect 
their  right  of  use  and  possession  of  the 
land. 

Throughout  a  decade  of  attempted 
past  negotiations  witli  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
the  Hopi  Tiibe  has  consistently  rejected 
the  proposal  that  they  give  up  their  in- 
erest  and  the  Navajos  keep  all  or  most  of 
the  land.  For  this  reason,  the  language 
of  the  committee  bill  must  be  retained 
which  provides  for  a  partition  line  to  be 
drawn  in  shares  equal  both  "in  acreage 
and  quality." 

Any  change  of  this  criteria  can  only  be 
a  "Trojan's  horse"  for  buying  oflf  the 
Hopis,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  paid  off. 
There  has  been  an  unlawful  taking  of 
land  from  the  Hopi  people  and  I  believe 
strongly  that  any  compulsory  resolution 
of  the  issue  should  return  the  land  to 
the  Hopi  Tribe. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  a  sec- 
ond area  of  land  in  dispute  between  the 


two  tribes,  called  Moencopi.  The  Hopi 
Tribe  held,  and  still  claims,  aboriginal 
rights  in  the  area.  It  is  an  unchallenged 
fact  that  their  use  of  Moencopi  precedes 
that  of  the  Navajo. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inject  here  a  little 
more  on  that  argument.  When  the  Nava- 
jo treaty  was  first  signed  in  1868,  it  rec- 
ognized as  treaty  land  about  1,500  acres 
of  land  in  an  area  we  now  call  Canyon 
de  Chelly.  Do  not  ask  me  why  it  is  called 
that,  but  it  is  called  Canyon  de  Chelly. 
Since  that  time  nontreaty  lands  have 
been  granted  to  the  Navajo  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  to  the  extent  that  the 
total  land  area  of  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion is  now  16  million  acres,  larger  than 
many  eastern  States,  with  a  population 
of  probably  over  130,000. 

Now,  I  mention  this  because  at  times 
the  Navajos  will  claim  aboriginal  rights. 
I  can  remember,  as  relatively  young  as  I 
am,  when  no  Navajos  lived  around  Moen- 
copi Wasli.  It  has  historically  been  a 
site — in  fact,  a  village  named  Moencopi 
of  the  Hopi  and  the  Moencopi  Wash 
rising  as  it  does  on  Black  Mesa,  and 
flowing  down  tliere  with  tliis  rather 
paltry  stream  of  water,  has  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years  been  practically 
the  only  irrigated  land  tliat  tliese  Hopis 
should  have. 

I  mention  it  for  another  purpose:  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  which  people 
settled  there  first.  You  need  only  go  back 
into  Mormon  books  to  discover  whicli 
Indians  the  Mormons  first  talked  with 
when  tliey  cams  and  established  Tuba 
City,  which  is  a  trading  post  on  the  west 
banks  of  Moencopi.  They  talked  witli  tlie 
Hopi.  The  Navajo  had  not  come  yet. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  actually  claims  an 
interest  in  about  1  million  acres  of  Moen- 
copi based  upon  statutoi-y  language  re- 
garding that  area  which  is  similar  to  the 
language  interpreted  by  law  as  to  the 
1882  reservation  which  gives  the  Navajo 
Tribe  a  half  interest  in  that  reservation. 
The  Hopis  i-efer  to  the  language  in  the 
1934  Act  of  Congress  setting  aside  a  res- 
ervation "for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo 
and  such  other  Indians  as  may  already 
be  located  thereon." 

As  the  Hopis  obviously  were  in  tliat 
urea  in  1934  wlien  tliis  reservation  was 
set  aside,  tliey  claim  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  same 
kind  of  interpretation  as  tlie  Navajos 
had  in  the  langua.cte  creating  the  1882 
reservation.  Tlie  Navajo  Tribe,  on  tlie 
othf-r  hand,  contends  the  Hopis  have 
riglits  only  to  some  34,000  acres  tlicy 
now  occupy  witliin  Moencopi. 

Tiie  comn.ittee  provision  for  partition 
of  some  243,000  acres  to  the  Hopis,  leav- 
ing 95  percent  of  tlie  western  Navajo 
Resei-vation  with  the  Navajos.  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  competing  po- 
sitions I  have  described.  The  area  chosen 
is  based  on  natural  boundaries  and  set- 
tlement locations. 

It  is  also  consistent  with  the  Walker- 
Dalton  line,  which  was  a  sui-vey  of  the 
land  used  by  tlie  Hopi  in  this  area  in 
1933.  just  1  year  before  passage  of  the 
1934  Reservation  Act.  The  Walker-Dal- 
ton  survey  reported  that  the  Hopi  Tribfl 
then  used  approximately  246,000  acre* 
in  Moencopi. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  might  inject 
here  that  land  is  a  very  sacr«d  thing  to 
the  Hop!  Indian.  It  has  practically  no 
such  strength  to  the  Navajo.  But  just  as 
we  settled  a  dispute  In  this  body  last 
year  over  a  lake  in  New  Mexico  that  the 
Indians  claimed  was  theirs  and  should 
be  theirs  because  of  the  religious  sig- 
nificance— and  I  backed  that  to  the  hilt — 
Ko  are  we  talking  today  about  land  that 
hrs  great  religious  significance  to  the 
Hopi.  Do  not  ask  me  how  they  di- 
vide it  up.  No  non-Indian  can  tell  you, 
but  they  can  go  out  on  that  reservation 
and  tell  you,  "This  is  the  land  of  such- 
and-such  a  god.  This  is  the  land  of  such- 
and-such  a  religious  day." 

So  they  divided  it  up,  not  with  a  map, 
only  with  the  knowledge  and  the  know- 
ing of  their  medicine  men.  So  we  are  not 
talking  here  just  about  sometlmig  that 
might  be  of  monetary  value  to  them.  We 
are  talking  of  something  that  has  veiy 
sacred  value  to  them. 

I  was  a  little  amused  the  other  day  in 
the  campaign  in  Arizona  wlien  a  candi- 
date running  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  suggested  going  up  on 
the  Hopi  lands  and  drilling  wells.  Well 
now,  this  Is  the  last  tiling  you  do  on 
Hopi  land  because  they  do  not  like  holes 
being  drilled  in  their  go  J,  tlic  God  of  the 
Earth. 

I  can  recall  Hotevilla,  which  is  a  small 
village  seme  distance  from  Moencopi, 
when  the  Indian  Service  drilled  a  well 
and  the  Indians  demanded  that  it  be 
taken  down,  and  it  was,  but  it  was  trans- 
ferred about  3  miles  away  to  a  village 
called  Bakabi  because  the  inhabitants 
did  not  cling  to  the  religious  belief  that 
the  citizens  of  Hotevilla  believed  in. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee provision  is  a  considered  and  logical 
resolution  of  the  Moencopi  issue  and  is 
necessary  to  put  these  tribes  in  posses- 
sion and  use  of  their  lands  now,  without 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  several  decades 
of  court  battles  between  the  tribes.  I 
might  add  that  the  1934  Reservation  Act 
has  no  yardstick  for  judicial  partition 
and  this  issue  is  clearly  the  kind  of  pol- 
icy decision  which  Congress  must  make 
on  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
Navajo  Trifc>e  may  present  the  question 
of  "just  compensation"  in  the  Federal 
comts  should  Congress  pass  the  Moen- 
copi provision,  but  even  if  such  a  court 
case  were  eventually  successful  and  the 
United  St.ates  had  to  pay  compensation, 
this  would  not  affect  the  partitioning  of 
the  lands  effective  immediately  with 
pr-ssage  of  this  bill. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion and,  even  love,  for  both  of  these 
tribes.  Since  I  can  remember,  since  I  was 
a  boy  of  about  6  years  old,  I  have  been 
livinc  with,  working  with,  and  visiting 
these  people.  I  have  tremendous  respect 
for  both  of  them.  They  are  among  the 
finest  people  that  you  could  find  on  this 
Earth. 

I  might  say,  Mr,  President,  if  we  non- 
Indians  patterned  ourselves  after  both 
the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi  we  would  be  in 
a  lot  less  trouble.  They  have  verj',  very 
high  moral  standards.  They  have  very 
higli  religious  beliefs  that  they  adhere 


to.  They  believe  In  their  families;  they 
believe  in  ritual;  they  believe  In  passing 
on  the  wonderful  heritage  of  heart  that 
is  theirs. 

They  do  not  want  to  change.  They  do 
not  want  to  live  like  non-Indians.  They 
want  to  live  hke  Indians  liave  Uved  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 

We  are  going  to  see  them  change,  no 
question  about  that.  We  can  see  changes 
begiruiing  amongst  the  Navajo,  particu- 
larly those  who  live  close  to  the  com- 
munities surrounding  the  reservations. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anything  against 
the  Navajo  and  for  the  Hopi,  even  though 
tlie  Navajo  is  the  largest  tribe  in  the 
United  States  and  probably  contains  20 
to  25  percent  of  all  the  Indians  that  come 
within  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
400  tribes  witliin  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hopi,  a 
relatively  small  tribe  of  some  7,000,  liv- 
ing on  a  much  smaller  resei-vation — in 
fact,  I  have  said  if  I  were  poUtically 
smart  I  would  he  backing  the  Navajo. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  particularly 
politically  smart.  I  believe  the  Hopi  is 
right,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  set 
this  whole  luatter  straight  by  action  in 
the  body. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  the  Senate  for 
H.R.  10337  as  the  best  way  of  ending 
the  serious  disputes  between  the  tribes, 
and  securing  the  rights  and  the  welfare 
of  both  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  now  that  we  make  our  opening 
statements  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Soutli  Dakota  make  his  opening  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  is  remaining  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  35  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  60  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Sherwin  Broad- 
head  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  this  debate  and  vote  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYF.E).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
ticed that  when  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona ( Mr.  Goldwater  >  made  his  opening 
statement  and  when  he  read  his  prepared 
statement  he  talked  about  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Navajo,  the  size  of  tribe,  and 
how  they  push  around  the  Hopi.  Then 
when  the  remarks  came  off  the  cuff  from 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  following  his 
written  statement,  he  talked  about  the 
warmth  and  the  goodness  of  both  tlie 
Navajo  and  the  Hopi  people. 

I  would  rather  associate  myself  with 
hi.~  off-the-cuff  remarks  than  with  his 
written  statement. 

I  think,  as  chairman  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  the  work  that  I  have 
done  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  both 
here  in  the  Senate  and  Lq  private  life 
back  in  South  Dakota  beai-  out  my  feel- 
ings for  the  Indian  people  throughout  the 
coimtrj-,  and  I  do  believe  that  we  ought 
not  iiy  to  paint  a  bad  pictui^e  of  one  tribe 


or  the  other  in  an  effort  to  get  some  kind 
of  legislation  passed  or  defeated  because 
to  do  that  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  people 
of  the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi  as  well. 

I  personally  consider  the  Navajo  and 
the  Hopi  to  be  equally  generous,  kind, 
outgoing,  and  very,  very,  good  people. 

My  effort  in  trying  to  oppose  what 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  done,  in  this  case  the  majority  of 
the  members,  is  to  try  to  achieve  some 
balance  at  some  element  of  fairness  in 
the  dealings  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Navajo  and  with  the  Hopi.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  try  to  make 
eitiier  tribe  sound  bad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shootings  and 
the  violence  that  have  been  talked  about 
in  newspaper  reports,  and  that  have  been 
referred  to  in  one  or  two  of  the  opening 
statements  here  tliis  morning,  haijpened 
only  in  the  newspapers,  for  the  most 
part. 

When  I  went  down  and  chaired  hear- 
ings in  1973,  the  Navajo  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  hearing  room  and  the  Hopi  sat  on 
ths  other  side  and  tliey  mingled  with 
each  other  in  a  very  friendly  fashion  at 
the  recesses  the  committee  iiad  during 
tiie  hearings. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  of  the  references  to  the  bad 
feelings  between  the  two  tribes,  they 
simply  do  not  exist.  They  exist  only  in 
the  minds  of  their  lawyers  and  of  their 
non-Indian  proponents  on  both  sides. 

Last  year,  or  the  last  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hopi  Tribe,  Abbott  Sekaquap- 
tex'  a,  was  inaugurated,  during  his  last 
inauguration  the  Navajo  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  tribal  chairman,  attended  his 
inauguration.  Now,  Peter  MacDonald, 
chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  will  soon 
have  an  inauguration  ceremony — I  think 
it  is  in  January — and  the  leadeiT  of  the 
Hopi  Tribe  have  already  indicated  they 
are  going  to  a,ttend.  It  is  a  kind  of  family 
gathering. 

So  I  would  hope  that  nowhere  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  during  this  de- 
bate that  any  Senator  use  the  word  "de- 
predation" by  one  tribe  agcuist  another 
because  it  simply  does  not  exist  and  I 
think  we  do  a  disservice  to  both  tribes  by 
trying  to  bring  that  up. 

Second,  I  want  to  state  that  the  Nav- 
ajo, the  Navajo  people  themselves,  did 
not  become  aware  until  just  recently,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  Executive  order  that  was 
signed  in  1882  giving  equal  and  joint  in- 
terest to  what  we  call  the  joint  use  area 
to  both  tribes. 

The  Navajos  through  the  years,  van- 
dered  about,  they  grazed  their  sheep  and 
their  cattle,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  even  encouraged  them  to  stay  in 
the  joint  ur,e  area  because  they  built 
schools  for  the  Navajo,  they  provided 
some  of  the  service  that  the  BIA  pro- 
vides for  all  Indians  for  the  Navajo  in 
tliat  area  without  ever  being  really  tough 
about  it. 

So  the  BIA  really  did  nothing  to  dis- 
approve of  the  Navajos  moving  onto 
this  area. 

When  Senator  Goldwater  talked 
about  16  million  acres  of  other  land 
the  Navajo  could  move  onto,  we  i-eally 
are  talking  about  people  and  how  they 
make  a  living  and  what  they  do  on  tlie 
land. 
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The  Senator  talked  about  16  million 
acres  of  land  that  has  not  all  that  much 
grazing  property  included  with  it.  If  we 
put  6,500  or  8,000  Navajo  people  in  the 
other  part  r.f  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
which  is  already  over  used,  we  have  done 
an  Injustice  to  the  Navajo  people  al- 
ready living  there  and  to  the  Navajo  that 
are  being  taken  out  of  the  joint  use  area 
that  they  consider  to  be  their  home,  that 
they  do  not  believe  they  have  wrongfully 
taken  from  anybody,  because,  very  truth- 
fully, they  do  not  understand  joint  use 
area,  they  do  not  understand  Executive 
orders,  and  they  do  not  really  under- 
stand property  lines,  because  that  is  not 
the  Indian  way  of  doing  things. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do  this,  we 
ought  to  make  some  kind  of  provision 
to  find  land  to  put  those  poeple  on  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  live  the  way 
they  have  lived  since  their  begimiing. 

Now,  the  talk  about  relocation  money, 
the  talk  about  the  BIA  and  the  Govern- 
ment helping  relocate  those  8,000  Navajo, 
or  6,500,  whatever  the  figure  might  be 
agreed  upon,  the  talk  about  making  it 
easy  for  them  to  move  is  meaningless,  as 
well,  when  we  talk  about  people  whose 
only  relationship  to  anything  is  a  rela- 
tionship to  land,  where  money  means  so 
much  less  than  land. 

How  does  one  tell  the  Navajo  stock 
grazer  and  his  family  that  they  can  no 
longer  graze  their  stock  on  the  places 
they  have  grazed  them  since  they  were 
born  and  since  they  were  small  children? 
That  is  something  that  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  do. 

In  my  effort  in  trying  to  slow  down 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  removal  from  the 
land  of  the  Navajo  people  in  the  joint  use 
area  over  a  very  short  period  of  time,  my 
efforts  are  to  prevent  a  class  of  refugees 
being  created  that  the  Government  and 
Congress  and  every  Member  of  this  Sen- 
ate will  regret  when  that  time  comes. 

I  agree  and  the  Navajo  agree,  the 
leadership  at  least  right  now  agrees,  that 
the  Hopls  are  absolutely  entitled  to  what 
the  court  has  awarded  them,  and  I  agree 
with  that.  I  do  not  disagree,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  it  coming  to  them. 

The  Hopls  have  indicated  they  will 
graze  their  livestock  on  that  land.  They 
do  not  want  to  live  there  because  they 
live  on  the  mesas.  In  all  the  hearings  we 
have  had,  they  never  said  they  intended 
to  live  on  that  joint  use  area. 

In  reality,  what  we  are  doing  if  we  do 
this  in  the  rush  that  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  would  like  to  do,  we  are  replac- 
ing human  beings  with  livestock  and  I 
do  not  think  that  is  fair.  It  is  not  fair 
at  all. 

I  want  to  just  refer  briefly  to  the  Mo- 
encopi  area.  The  Moencopi  area  is  off  to 
the  side  of  the  1882  treaty  area.  As  Sen- 
ator Fannin  said  in  his  opening  state- 
ment, the  1934  act  said  the  Moencopi 
area  is  granted  to  the  Navajo  Indians 
and  such  other  Indians  as  may  thereon 
be  located. 

Then  without  adequate  testimony, 
without  adequate  investigation  by  the 
Interior  Committee  or  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Moencopi,  the  com- 
mittee awarded  all  243,000  acres  of  the 
Moencopi   area     to   the  Hopi   without 


knowing  who  has  property  rights,  who 
has  any  kind  of  rights  to  that  area. 

Now,  it  was  said  by  Senator  Metcalf 
at  an  earlier  time  that  he  wanted  to  end 
the  litigation  of  the  Moencopi  area.  It 
has  never  been  litigated. 

I  can  guarantee  that  this  congres- 
sional imposition  of  243,000  acres,  part 
of  which  is  Navajo  land,  243,000  acres 
just  given  to  the  Hopls  without  consid- 
eration of  the  Navajo  rights,  will  cer- 
tainly bring  a  lot  of  litigation  tliat  we 
will  regret  later  on.  I  think  we  will  be 
making  the  greatest  mistake  of  our  lives 
If  we  do  this  arbitrarily,  as  the  majority 
of  the  committee  wants  to  do,  to  give 
the  Moencopi  land  arbitrarily,  abso- 
lutely and  totally  to  the  Hopis.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  right  of  the  Navajo  people, 
the  right  not  to  have  their  property 
taken  from  them  without  due  process  of 
law.  That  certainly  will  be  the  basis  for  a 
new  lawsuit  tlie  minute  that  the  Presi- 
dent signs  this  particular  provision  into 
law. 

There  was  no  testimony  at  any  stage  -f 
the  hearing  process,  no  investigation  by 
the  committee  staff,  as  to  who  has  the 
right  in  that  Moencopi  land. 

Senator  Montoya  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  redress  that  particular  griev- 
ance. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  try  to  be  fair  in  this  matter,  as 
we  have  tried  to  be.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  railroad  or  steamroll  anything 
over  the  wishes  of  either  one  tribe  or  the 
other.  I  think  that  would  be  the  height 
of  unfairness. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi-.  President,  we  do 
have  a  committee  amen(|ment,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  statement.  I  be- 
lieve at  this  time  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  call  up  the  committee  amendment. 
I  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin >  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  me  for  a  statement  on 
this  bill,  ahead  of  offering  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  and  to  urge 
its  approval  without  amendment. 

It  has  been  16  years  since  the  Congicss 
enacted  special  legislation  providing  for 
judicial  settlement  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  to 
the  lands  within  the  1882  Hopi  Reserva- 
tion. The  Federal  court  in  Arizona  ren- 
dered its  decision  in  1962— more  than  12 
years  ago.  That  decision  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  June  1963 — more 
than  11  years  ago. 

The  dispute  persists  not  because  there 
is  any  question  about  the  respective 
rights  of  the  Hopi  and  the  Navajo  tribes 
to  the  lands,  but  because  action  by  the 
Congress  is  needed  to  implement  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  Action  by  the  Con- 
gress is  needed  to  finally  resolve  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy  that  has  persisted 
since  well  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 


And  if  the  Senate  fails  to  act  now  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will 
have  to  confront  the  same  issue.  This  is 
a  problem  that  neither  the  courts  nor 
the  tribes  have  been  able  to  settle. 

The  House  has  twice  approved  the 
necessary  legislation.  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress the  House-passed  bill  died  here  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  House  last  May.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Senate  to  join  with  tlie  other 
body  to  provide  the  means  for  resolving 
this  controversy.  I  hope  we  will  do  this 
today. 

The  committee  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  represents  a  compromise  which 
really  favors  neither  tribe.  It  protects  the 
interests  of  both  tribes.  The  Hopis  very 
much  desire  that  tliey  receive  possession 
of  their  half  of  the  jointly  owned  lands. 
The  bill  accomplishes  this  objective  by 
requiring  the  court  to  partition  to  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Tribes  equal  area  and 
equal  quahty  of  If -ids.  Any  difference  in 
the  area  or  quality  of  the  lands  parti- 
tioned under  the  biU  is  to  be  de  minimus. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  accord- 
ing to  the  court  decisions  that  is  the 
right  of  each  tribe. 

The  Navajos  have  been  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  relocation.  The  bill 
very  adequately  handles  this  matter  as 
well.  Under  the  bill's  provisions,  Navajo 
families  will  be  paid  for  their  households 
at  an  extremely  fair  rate.  In  addition,  an 
incentive  payment  is  provided  to  Indian 
families  if  they  elect  to  resettle  early. 
This  incentive  diminishes  each  year,  thus 
encouraging  an  early,  voluntary  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  commission 
wlilch  is  empowered  to  study  the  antic- 
ipated resettlement  problems  and  affords 
an  opportunity  to  the  tribes  to  avoid  con- 
templated dif3culties. 

Moreover,  the  bill  requires  that  each 
tribe  attempt  once  again  to  resolve  their 
differences  through  mutual  agreement 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service. 

Finally,  like  the  House-passed  version, 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  bill  solves 
the  growing  problem  of  Hopi-Navajo 
relations  in  the  area  around  Moencopi. 
The  Hopi  tribe  is  awarded  approximately 
250,000  acres  in  this  area,  all  of  which 
land  has  been  determined  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  be  aboriginal  Hopi 
land.  The  Navajos  are  granted  the  right 
to  acquire  an  additional  250,000  acres  of 
land,  adding  it  to  their  reservation.  This 
matter  is  handled  in  such  a  way  to  avoid 
years  of  litigation  and  further  resettle- 
ment problems. 

In  short,  the  committee's  bill  repre- 
sents a  compromise  which  answers  vir- 
tually all  of  the  difficult  questions  in- 
volved in  this  controversy.  It  should  be 
passed  now  without  fuither  delay,  and 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  a  very  appropriate  and 
helpful  statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
10337,  as  amended,  would  provide  for  the 
resolution  of  two  longstanding  and  often 
bitter  land  disputes  between  the  Navajo 
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and  Hopi  people.  This  bill  is  in  no  small 
part  made  necessary  by  a  century  of  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  basic  trust  and  legal  obligations  to 
the  two  tribes.  It,  moreover,  is  the  cul- 
mination of  16  years  of  well  meaning,  but 
halting  efforts  by  Congress  to  facilitate 
a  resolution  of  these  disputes. 

H.R.  10337,  as  amended,  is  a  complex 
legislative  proposal  which  is  the  product 
of  lengthy  and  difficult  committee  mark- 
up sessions.  This  measure  was  shaped 
during  four  markup  sessions  in  August 
and  September  after  two  full  Congresses 
of  hearings  and  investigations.  The  con- 
sensus is  embodied  in  the  11  guiding 
principles  which  the  committee  employed 
in  designing  H.R.  10337,  as  amended.  Al- 
though these  principles  are  listed  on 
pages  19  and  20  of  the  report,  they  are 
worth  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  so  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remari^s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
mark-up,  the  committee  discovered  that 
no  bill  pending  before  it  adequately  re- 
flected these  guiding  principles.  Instead, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  offer  to  the 
Senate  today  an  entirely  new  measure  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  amendment  to 
H.R.  10337.  Throughout  the  considera- 
tion of  this  substitute  bill,  rollcall  votes 
were  taken,  several  of  them  resulted  in 
divided  votes.  Yet,  the  unanimous  vote 
to  report  the  measure  to  the  Senate  floor 
is  evidence  that  I  and,  I  assume,  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  may 
have  cast  lo.sing  votes  in  committee 
mark-up,  believe  that  the  bill  generally 
provides  for  a  fair,  equitable,  and  lasting 
resolution  of  the  disputes. 

In  my  mind,  the  most  difficult  issues 
confronting  the  committee  concerned 
the  use  of  land  partitioning  as  a  means  of 
resolving  the  joint  use  area  and  Moen- 
copi ai-ea  disputes.  I  would  like  to  review 
these  issues  for  my  colleagues. 

In  1958,  against  a  long-standing  his- 
tory of  controversy  over  the  joint  use 
area,  the  Congress  enacted  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  to 
enter  into  suit  before  a  special  three- 
judge  panel  of  the  district  court  in  order 
to  settle  the  conflicting  rights  and  in- 
terests in  and  to  that  area.  In  1962,  the 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Arizona 
reached  a  decision  on  the  resulting  suit. 
The  Healing  against  Jones  decision 
found,  among  other  things,  that  the  two 
tribes  possessed  "joint,  undivided,  and 
equal  rights"  to  the  area.  However,  the 
court  also  stated  that  it  could  not  divide 
those  rights  because  it  did  not  possess 
the  requisite  authority  to  order  a  par- 
titioning of  the  land.  This  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1963 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  area  has 
been  replete  with  numerous  administra- 
tive and  judicial  efforts  to  define  and  en- 
force a  true  sharing  of  the  joint,  un- 
divided, and  equal  interests  of  the  two 
tribes  in  an  area  which  is  under  the  ef- 
fective control  of  only  one  tribe,  the 
Navajo.  The  most  recent  event  in  this 


history  was  the  September  12,  1974,  de- 
cision of  the  ninth  circuit  court  in  Ham- 
ilton against  MacDonald.  This  court 
firmly  denied  appeals  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  from  orders  of  compliance  issued 
by  the  district  court.  These  orders  re- 
quired the  Navajo  Tribe  to  follow  a  plan 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  preserve 
the  respective  rights  of  the  tribes  In  the 
joint  use  area  as  determined  in  the  Heal- 
ing decision. 

This  plan,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides for  removal  of  livestock  from  the 
joint  use  area,  restricting  further  Navajo 
building,  and  platting  of  new  man- 
agement units  for  use  in  future  land 
recovery  programs.  In  reaching  the  de- 
cision, the  circuit  court  suggested  that 
there  might  be  sufficient  grounds  to  find 
the  Navajo  responsible  for  'ouster"  of 
the  Hopi  and  for  "waste"  of  the  land 
resource. 

At  the  outset  the  committee  recognized 
that  the  driving  force  behind  any  Nav- 
ajo-Hopi  legislation  was  to  provide  the 
missing  partition  authority  to  the  dis- 
trict court.  We  also  held  no  illusion  that, 
if  final  judical  resolution  were  to  prove 
necessary,  the  court  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, exercise  that  authority.  The  report 
summarizes  the  reasons  for  this  belief: 
the  court,  in  effect,  asked  for  this  au- 
thority; the  court  has  enjoyed  scant  suc- 
cess in  attempting  to  enforce  both  tribes' 
rights  and  Interests  absent  the  authority; 
both  tribes  are  vehement  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  land  itself  and  not  for  any 
compensation  in  turn  for  surrendering 
rights  and  interests,  and  both  tribes' 
economy  and  culture  are  closely  linked  to 
the  land. 

Yet,  no  one  on  the  committee  could 
remain  absolutely  sanguine  about  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  this  partitioning 
power.  The  potential  adverse  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  impacts  which  could 
result  from  a  precipitous  wielding  of  this 
power  are  indeed  awesome.  We  need  not 
speculate  on  what  these  impacts  might 
be;  we  need  only  review  the  truly  dis- 
graceful historj'  of  past  official  Indian 
removal  efforts.  The  committee  strongly 
believed  that,  with  this  potential,  the 
partition  authority  could  not  be  granted 
to  the  court  in  an  unfettered  manner. 
We  recognized  a  critical  responsibility  to 
provide  the  court  with  guidelines  con- 
cerni)ig  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

First  the  bill  states  that,  if  the  author- 
ity is  exercised,  tlie  lands  divided  must 
"insofar  as  is  practicable,  be  equal  in 
.acreage  and  quality."  This  is  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  desire  of  both  tribes 
for  the  land  and  not  for  compensation 
for  lost  rights  and  of  the  finding  in  the 
Healing  case  that  the  tribal  interests  in 
the  joint  use  area  are  "equal". 

Yet  this  guideline  is  strongly  condi 
tioned  by  the  "insofar  as  is  practicable" 
language,  by  the  various  means  of  meet- 
ing the  equality  standard,  and  by  the 
proviso  which  allows  departures  from  the 
equality  standard  with  compensation 
from  tlie  tribe  with  a  greater-than-equal 
share  of  the  divided  land  to  the  tribe 
with  the  lesser  share.  The  committee  be- 
lieved that  departures  from  the  equality 
standard  might  be  required  for  numerous 


reasons,  all  of  which  are  stated  in  the 
other  guidelines  for  the  court  contained 
in  section  6  of  H.R.  10337,  as  amended. 

However,  the  most  important  of  these 
guidelines  and  the  one  which  is  stressed 
in  the  report  is  the  guideline  which  pro- 
vides that  any  partitioning  should  be 
done  so  as  to  keep  the  most  densely  set- 
tled areas  of  one  tribe  within  that  tribe's 
reservation.  This  clearly  is  the  best  way 
to  minimize  the  potentially  adverse  im- 
pacts of  relocation  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  that  parti- 
tioning is  a  particularly  powerful  tool 
and  a  tool  which  will  likely  be  employed 
by  tlie  district  court  if  it  is  called  upon 
to  make  a  final  adjudication  of  the  joint 
use  area  dispute.  I  have  also  described 
how  we  have  attempted  to  control  the 
use  of  tliat  power.  However,  the  best  way 
to  insure  that  the  power  will  not  be  used 
unwisely  is  not  to  use  it  all. 

For  this  reason  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  best  and  most  lasting  resolution  of 
any  dispute  is  one  agreed  to  voluntarily 
by  the  parties  involved,  H.R.  10337  pro- 
vides for  a  6-month  negotiating  period 
concerning  the  joint  use  area  con- 
troversy. We  have  made  evei-y  effort  to 
structure  the  negotiating  process  so  as  to 
provide  an  environment  which  offers  the 
best  possible  opportunities  to  arrive  at  a 
full  agreement.  Among  other  things,  we 
have  required  the  tribal  councils  to 
certify  negotiating  teams  with  full  power 
to  bind  their  respective  tribes,  and  we 
have  provided  to  those  teams  the  service 
of  a  professional  mediator  and  a  Pres- 
Identially  appointed  interagency  commit- 
tee to  facilitate  requests  of  the  mediator 
for  information,  personnel  or  services 
from  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi  that  every 
effort  be  expended  to  achieve  a  volun- 
tary negotiated  settlement  rather  than 
submit  to  a  compulsory  judicial  settle- 
ment. Clearly,  both  tribes  can,  through 
the  negotiating  process,  protect  their 
most  vital  interests,  interests  which  a 
court  which  is  not  steeped  in  the  culture, 
society,  or  economic  life  of  each  tribe 
may  not  even  perceive.  I,  for  one,  expect 
that  each  tribe  will,  in  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  enter  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  desire  to  make  them  work 
and  to  avoid  a  dictated  judicial  settle- 
ment. 

The  second  difficult  issue  concerned  the 
method  of  resolving  the  Moencopi  area 
dispute.  My  views  on  this  issue  are  set 
forth  in  a  separate  statement  I  will  be 
making  today. 

Mr.  Presiclent,  despite  this  one  con- 
cern of  mine  on  the  Moencopi  area,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  full  support  for 
H.R.  10337,  as  ordered  reported.  No 
settlement  can  avoid  inflicting  a  measure 
of  hardship,  no  settlement  can  be  de- 
signed which  will  be  joyfully  embraced 
by  all  interested  parties.  The  committee 
has  labored  long  and  hard  to  tailor  a 
legislative  proposal  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
Navajo-Hopi  land  disputes.  I  believe  we 
have  succeeded  in  meeting  this  basic 
purpose. 
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I  commend  H.R.  10337,  as  amended,  to 
my  colleagues.  I  believe  it  merits  your 
supporL 

Exhibit    1 

V.  CoMMrrrcE  Considekation  or  Ltgislative 
Alternatives 
During  its  deliberations  on  the  several  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Committee,  the 
members  followed  certain  guiding  principles. 
Tliese  principles  were : 

1.  That  Justice  and  equity  for  the  Hopl 
and  Navajo  people  dictate  an  early  resolution 
of  the  Joint  use  area  and  the  1934  reservation 
lands  disputes  and  swift  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  necessary  enabling  legislation: 

2.  That  the  decision  of  the  three-Judge 
Court  In  the  Healing  case  that  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribes  have  Joint,  imdlvlded  and 
equal  rights  and  interests  In  the  Joint  use 
area  should  In  no  way  be  dlstiu'bed  or  ovei-- 
rldden  by  the  provisions  of  any  bill  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee: 

3.  That  no  matter  how  successful  a  court 
might  be  In  devising  a  fair  and  equitable 
judicial  resolution  of  the  Joint  use  area  dis- 
pute It  would  Btlll  be  a  dictated,  rather  than 
a  voluntary,  solution;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
voluntary  settlement  between  the  two  tribes 
Is  distinctly  preferable  and  that  a  final  nego- 
tiation proce.ss  should  be  provided  and  so 
structured  to  afford  the  tribes  the  opportu- 
nity to  wlUlngiy  negotiate  such  a  settlement: 

4.  That,  In  the  event  the  two  tribes  fall  to 
reach  a  voluntary  settlement  of  the  Joint  use 
area  dispute  throuph  the  negotiating  process, 
the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  for 
a  compulsory  Judicial  resolution; 

5.  That,  despite  the  failure  of  past  nego- 
tiation attempts,  the  two  tribes,  when  faced 
with  enacted  legislation  calling  for  a  com- 
piUsory  judicial  resolution  If  a  final,  volun- 
tary negotiation  effort  fails,  may  enter  the 
negotiation  discussions  with  a  renewed  desire 
to  arrive  at  their  own  solution  to  the  con- 
troversy; 

6.  That  the  environment  most  conducive 
to  successful  negotiations  would  be  one  that 
provides  the  two  tribes  with  the  maximum 
freedom  to  concur  in  any  settlement  or  set- 
tlement provision  which  Is  not  contrary  to 
law  or  to  the  Healing  decision; 

7.  That,  If  the  negotiating  process  falls,  the 
District  Court  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
tailor  a  final  adjudication.  Including  parti- 
tion of  the  joint  use  area,  consistent  with  Its 
decision  In  the  Healing  case; 

8.  That  any  compulsory  judicial  settlement 
v,nil.  In  all  likelihood,  include  a  division  of 
the  lands  of  the  jolut  use  area,  rather  than 
any  arrangement  which  would  call  for  con- 
tinued Joint  use  of,  or  the  purchase  by  one 
tribe  of  the  other  tribe's  iiitereats  and  rights 
in,  the  entire  joint  use  area; 

9.  That  any  such  division  of  the  lands  of 
the  Joint  use  area  mu.st  be  undertaken  In 
conjunction  with  a  thorough  and  generous 
relocation  program  to  minimize  the  adverse 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  Impacts  of 
relocation  on  affected  tribal  members  and  to 
avoid  any  repetition  of  the  unfortunate  re- 
.sults  of  a  number  of  early,  official  Indian 
relocation  efforts; 

10.  That  an  immediate  legislative  resolu- 
tion of  the  1934  reservation  lands  dispute  Is 
preferable  to  beginmng  now  for  that  dispute 
a  duplication  of  the  lengthy  process  mitiated 
by  the  1958  Act  authorizing  suit  over  the 
Joiai  use  area  dispute;  but  that  any  immedi- 
ate legisliitive  resolution  relating  to  the  1934 
reservation  lauds  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
relocation  program  identical  to  and  for  the 
same  reasons  as  that  suggested  above  for  the 
Joint  use  area;  and 

11.  Tliat  because  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's repeated  failure  to  resolve  the  land 
disputes,  the  major  costs  of  resolution  should 
be  properly  borne  by  the  United  States. 


The  Committee,  therefore,  rejected  the  four 
pending  measures,  and  ordered  reported  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
HJi.  10337  which  contains  provisions  reflect- 
ing the  foregoing  principles. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  here  today  with  peace  pipe  In  hand 
to  vote  on  a  measure  which  holds  the 
promise  of  settling  the  century-old  land 
dispute  between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo 
Tiibes.  This  old  and  bitter  dispute  is  well 
known  to  Aiizonans.  However,  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  equity,  I  would  like 
to  state  the  problem  and  bring  my  col- 
leagues up  to  date  on  signiflcant,  recent 
developments. 

An  executive  order  of  1882  set  aside 
approximately  2,500,000  acres  in  Arizona 
as  a  reservation  for  the  "Hopi  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon." 
After  years  of  steady  encroachment  of 
Navajo  onto  the  reservation.  Congress 
enacted  in  1958  a  jurisdictional  statute 
conferring  authority  on  a  three-judge 
district  coiut  to  determine  the  relative 
rights  of  the  two  tribes  in  the  area. 

In  1962,  the  court,  in  a  decision  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court,  held  that, 
except  for  an  approximately  600,000  acre 
tract  which  was  exclusively  Hopl,  the 
balance  of  the  1882  reservation  was  held 
by  both  the  tribes  in  joint,  undivided, 
and  equal  ownership.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  jurisdictional  act  did  not 
authorize  them  to  partition  joint  inter- 
ests. I  repeat,  the  1958  act  did  not  con- 
fer authority  on  the  court  to  partition 
joint  interests  between  the  two  tribes. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us. 

Now  to  the  heait  of  the  problem.  Un- 
less the  land  is  equally  partitioned  with 
each  tribe  holding  exclusive  use  over  its 
own  share  of  the  1882  joint  use  area, 
there  will  never  be  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

This  problem  has  gone  to  court  at  least 
foiu:  different  times  with  no  final  answer 
as  yet.  Mo.st  recently,  hi  its  opinion  of 
September  12,  1974,  in  the  supplemen- 
tally proceedings  in  the  Healing  case,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit clearly  stated  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  delinquent  in  not  providing  fui'- 
ther  authority  for  solving  the  problem, 
including  either  authority  to  the  court 
to  partition,  or  direct  congressional  par- 
tition. 

H.R.  10337  responds  to  this  charge.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Arizona.  Senators 
Barry  Goldwater  and  Paul  Fannin,  and 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
measiu-e  today. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre?  ident.  I  would 
like  to  now  call  up  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


1.  On  page  42,  line  17,  strike  "and". 

2.  On  page  42,  line  2S,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  "and". 

3.  On  page  42,  after  line  25,  Insert  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(3)  for  the  adjudication  of  any  claims 
that  either  tribe  may  have  against  the  other 
for  damages  to  the  lands  to  which  title 
was  quieted  as  aforesaid  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  in 
such  tribes,  share  and  share  alike,  subject 
to  the  trust  title  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out Interest,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  tribes  are  tenants  In  common  of  such 
lands:  Provided,  That  the  United  States  may 
be  Joined  as  a  party  to  such  an  action  and, 
In  such  ca=e,  the  provisions  of  sections 
134G(a)  (2)  and  1505  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  action." 

4.  On  page  43,  line  17,  strike  "The"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  r ;  provided  la 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  ci'  this  section, 
the". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  this 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  all  mem- 
bers cf  the  committee.  I  have  supplied  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  other 
interested  Senators  with  the  committee 
amendment.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  be  recognized  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  Interior 
affairs  in  tlie  Senate,  for  his  very  able 
statement  which  is  certainly  in  line  with 
his  fairness,  and  the  fah-  play  that  he 
has  expressed,  during  his  long  tenure  In 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  am  certainly 
very  proud  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  inadvertently,  this  par- 
ticular stipulation  was  not  included  In 
the  Senate  bill.  We  have  the  committee 
amendment  for  that  reason. 

On  page  12  of  the  bill  at  the  desk,  H.R. 
10337,  on  line  20,  is  the  content  of  this 
particular  stipulation. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  grant  specific  authority  for  most 
litigation  between  tribes,  and  in  fairness 
to  both  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes, 
proper  claims  and  causes  of  action  should 
be  authorized.  The  1958  act  which  initi- 
ally allowed  such  matters  to  be  litigated, 
but  which  did  not  provide  a  final  solu- 
tion, must  be  supplemented  by  authority 
to  adjudicate  damage  and  other  claims. 
It  is  alleged  that  either  tribe,  but  more 
particularly,  the  Hopi  Tribe,  may  have  a 
valid  claim  for  damages  to  lands  adjudi- 
cated to  them,  but  kept  in  the  forcible 
possession  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  following 
the  1963  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiu't.  In  fairness  and  without  prejudg- 
ing the  merits  of  any  claims,  both  tiibes 
-should  have  a  forum  in  which  to  Utigate 
them  if  in  fact  such  claims  do  exist. 

As  Senators  have  already  heard  from 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
this  provision  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  and  its  reinsertion  is  approved 
by  the  committee.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  it  as  the  only  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  the 
.support  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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South    Dakota    has    objection    to    the 
amendment.  I  hope  not.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  be  heard  on 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  briefly? 

I  want  to  say  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  concur  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  This  matter  has  been 
before  the  committee  for  a  long  time. 

We  had  an  ad  hoc  committee  which 
wa^s  studying  the  Navajo-Hopi  problem. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  served  on  that 
committee  before  this  matter  came  up 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  So  he  is  most  knowl- 
edgeable, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  activity  and  service  on  that  special 
ad  hoc  committee,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
service  and  participation  in  the  markup 
and  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  think 
that  especially  we  should  listen  to  his 
advice  and  counsel,  because  this  matter 
has  been  before  Congress  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  statement  of  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  recent 
September  14,  1974,  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
underscores  the  fact  that  a  valid  claim 
may  well  exist  in  the  Hopi  Tribe  arising 
from  ouster  from  the  lands  in  which 
they  have  an  interest.  Although  the 
Hopis  and  Navajos  may  have  the  right 
to  press  their  causes  in  the  supplemental 
proceedings  of  Healing  against  Jones, 
we  ought  to  make  certain  that  each  tribe 
has  the  right  to  seek  redress  for  claims. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  was 
contained  in  H.R.  10337,  as  passed  the 
House,  and  was  included  in  the  substi- 
tute version  of  the  bill  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  When  the  bill 
was  ordered  reported,  the  committee 
authorized  staff  to  make  what  proved  to 
be  numerous  technical  and  conforming 
changes.  Among  those  changes  was  the 
deletion  of  this  amendment's  language. 

Both  majority  and  minority  staff 
quickly  recognized  that  the  deletion  of 
this  provision  was  not  technical.  Tliey 
immediately  notified  both  the  committee 
chairman  and  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  When  the  September  14 
decision  was  handed  down,  the  substan- 
tive nature  of  the  amendment  became 
clearly  evident.  The  joint  staff  recom- 
mendation was  that  the  deletion  of  the 
language  was  contrary  to  the  commit- 
tee's intent  and  that,  therefore,  the  pro- 
\'ision  should  be  restored.  I  miderstand 
tlie  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  fully  concurred  in  this  recom- 
mendation, but  decided  not  to  call  an- 
other committee  markup  to  make  this 
single  correction  and,  instead,  simply 
amend  the  bill  during  floor  action. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  add  one  or  two  words. 


The  matter  that  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  take  care  of  may  already  be  in  the  bill, 
but  it  does  not  really  bother  me  at  all  to 
have  a  specific  authority.  I  read  from 
page  43,  section  (c) : 

Either  tribe  may  institute  such  further 
original,  ancillary,  or  supplementary  ac- 
tions .  .  . 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  authority 
already  is  in  there,  but  it  does  not  matter 
at  all. 

So  far  as  the  special  ad  hoc  committee 
to  deal  with  the  Hopi-Navajo  question  is 
concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
point  out  that  they  did  not  take  any  sort 
of  action  on  it  at  all.  It  was  disbanded 
when  I  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, without  their  having  done 
any  investigation  or  having  any  hear- 
ings. But  that  does  not  detract  from  the 
interest  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  bill  without  the  amendment  may  be 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 
But  especiall:'  after  the  circuit  court  de- 
cision on  September  24,  it  may  be  that 
we  have  to  nail  down  some  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  on  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  are  thoroughly  in  agreement. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  offering  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
s.sv&^(^  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
bill  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZK),  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment   be   dispensed   with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  pages  26  through  28,  strike  section 
8  in  its  entirety  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Either  tribe,  acting  through 
the  chairman  of  its  tribal  council  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  is  each  hereby  au- 
thorized to  commence  or  defend  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  an  action  against  the  other  tribe 
and  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  claiming 
any  interest  in  or  to  the  area  described  in 
the  Act  of  June  14,  1934,  except  the  reserva- 
tion established  by  the  Executive  Order  of 
December  16,  1882,  for  the  purp)ose  of  de- 
termining the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
tribes,  In  and  to  such  lands  and  quieting 
title  thereto  in  the  tribes. 


(b)  Lands,  If  any.  In  which  the  Navajo 
Tribe  or  Navajo  individuals  are  determined 
by  the  District  Court  to  have  the  exclusive 
interest  shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  Lands,  If  any,  in  which 
the  Hopl  Tribe,  including  any  Hopl  vUlage  or 
clan  thereof,  or  Hopl  individuals  are  de- 
termined b:  the  District  Court  to  have  the 
exclusive  Interest  shall  thereafter  be  a 
reservation  for  the  Hopl  Tribe.  Any  lands  in 
which  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Ttlbes  or  Navajo 
or  Hopi  individuals  are  determined  to  have 
a  joint  or  undivided  Interest  shall  be  par- 
titioned by  the  District  Court  on  the  basis 
of  fairness  and  equity  and  the  area  so  par- 
titioned shall  be  retained  in  the  Navajo 
Reservation  or  added  to  the  Hopl  Reserva- 
tion, respectively. 

(c)  The  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  are 
hereby  authorized  to  exchange  lands  which 
are  part  of  their  respective  reservations. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Congressional  determina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  conflicting  claims 
to  the  lands  that  are  subject  to  the  adjudi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  section,  or  to  affect 
the  liabUlty  of  the  United  States,  If  any, 
under  litigation  now  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

On  page  36,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  "later 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "after 
May  29,  1974". 

On  page  44,  lines  16  through  20,  strike 
subsection  19(b)  in  Its  entirety  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  an  order  of  the  District  Court  pur- 
suant to  sections  8  and  3  or  4,  shall  provide 
for  the  survey  location  of  monuments,  and 
fencing  of  boundaries  of  any  lands  pe- 
titioned pursuant  to  sections  8  and  3  or  4." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require  for  my  opening 
statement  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  section  8  of  H.R.  10337,  a  bill  intended 
to  resolve  the  land  dispute  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians.  This  land  dis- 
pute involves  two  distinct  tracts  of  land. 
One  area  is  referred  to  as  the  1882  Ex- 
ecutive Area  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  another  amendment  to  be  offered  later 
on.  The  other  area,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  pending  amendment,  is  called  the 
Moencopi  Area.  This  amendment  will  al- 
ter the  approach  taken  by  the  Interior 
Committee  to  the  Moencopi  section  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  refers  the  Moencopi 
matter  to  the  courts  for  final  disposition. 
I  believe  that  this  proposition  wiU  prove 
to  be  a  more  equitable  and  a  more  ef- 
ficient solution  to  the  Moencopi  land  dis- 
pute than  is  the  course  charted  by  the 
committee. 

The  Moencopi  Area  is  a  243,000-acre 
tract  of  land  which  was  first  incorporated 
into  the  Navajo  Reservation  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1934.  Today,  just  as  in  1934, 
the  Navajos  reside  on  209,000  acres  of  this 
land.  The  Hopi  occupy  the  balance  of  the 
acreage.  When  Congress  established  this 
situation  in  1934,  its  clear  intent  was  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  resident  In- 
dians within  the  Moencopi  area — not 
jiist  the  Navajo — not  just  the  Hopi,  All 
the  resident  Indians  were  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  living  within  the  Moencopi  Area. 
Before  the  writing  of  this  bill  in  this 
CongresSj  it  had  never  been  argued  that 
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the  Hopl  have  special  claim  to  the  land 
within  the  Navajo  Resen-ation,  outside 
of  34,000  acres  they  have  traditionally 
occupied  in  the  Moencopi  Area.  Nor  has 
such  a  Hopi  claim  ever  been  defined  or 
quantified  in  any  court  proceeding.  Yet 
section  8  of  H.R,  10337  awards  all  243,000 
acres  of  Moencopi  land  to  the  Hopi.  This 
imwarranted  taking  of  land  is  the  first 
defect  in  the  committee  proposal. 

Tlie  second  defect  of  tlie  bill  is  that  it 
is  unconstitutional.  To  take  land  from 
one  tribe  and  give  it  outright  to  another 
tribe  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief. 
The  administration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Navajo  tribe  share  in 
it.  also. 

The  administration  believes  section  8 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  has  formally 
warned  Congress  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions this  year  of  its  opinion.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  expressed  his  opinion 
in  his  report  to  the  Interior  Committee 
on  the  Moencopi  provisions  of  the  bill.  He 
said  that  these  provisions  are  constitu- 
tionally suspect  and  may  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  $10  million  should  a  judg- 
ment be  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Nava- 
jos  on  this  question. 

There  is  no  question  thai,  the  Navajo 
Tiibe  will  contest  the  constitutionality  of 
section  8  in  the  coiuts.  The  nature  of  the 
question  would  imdoubtedly  require  reso- 
lution by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  may  be 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  ensu- 
ing legal  battle  will  take  at  least  3  years 
and  consimie  thousands  of  dollars  in  legal 
fees.  To  argue  that  section  8  provides  the 
quickest  of  all  possible  solutions  and  to 
prefer  it  for  that  reason  is  naive  and 
thoughtless. 

The  committee  has  adopted  the  point 
of  view  that  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dis- 
pute should  be  brought  to  a  speedy  reso- 
lution. Opponents  of  this  amendment 
will  contend  that  the  unamended  bill  is 
impartial  and  that  it  represents  a  swift 
legislative  solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
already  consimied  the  energies  of  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  for  far  too  long. 
The  Senate  would  be  deceiving  itself,  if, 
by  a  quick  approval  of  the  bill  here  to- 
day, it  believed  it  had  resolved  the  Moen- 
copi dllMnma.  Rather  than  writing  the 
concluding  chapter  to  the  Navajo-Hopi 
land  dispute,  the  Senate  will  be  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  new  and  extensive 
litigation  over  the  Moencopi  Area,  sad- 
dling the  American  taxpayers  with  the 
wasteful  and  costly  relocation  of  Navajo 
living  within  the  Area  and  creating  a  leg- 
acy of  human  misery  for  those  Indians 
who  will  have  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
relocation. 

The  Senate  must  face  the  human  re- 
ality of  the  enactment  of  section  8.  The 
punitive  character  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  cannot  be  escaped.  At  least  1,200  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  2,000  Navajo  living 
in  the  Moencopi  Area  would  be  forced  off 
the  land  that  they  have  lived  on  all  of 
their  lives.  Where  are  they  to  go?  What 
are  they  to  do?  It  has  been  said  that 
these  relocated  Indians  will  be  easily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Navajo  economic  develop- 
ment projects,  such  as  the  Navajo  irri- 
gation project,  now  under  construction. 
This  is  an  illusion  created  by  those  who 
favor  a  quick  solution. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  background  of 
the  Navajo  who  live  in  the  Moencopi  area 
to  indicate  that  they  will  be  easily  as- 
similated into  such  projects.  These  peo- 
ple are  among  the  poorest,  least  educated 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. They  speak  little  or  no  English.  They 
are  accustomed  to  making  their  living  by 
herding  sheep.  Tliey  have  often  been  liv- 
ing on  the  land  for  theii-  entiie  lives.  A 
forced  relocation  would  produce  massive 
social  disruption  in  tlieir  accustomed  way 
of  life,  and  is  likely  to  be  resisted.  It 
would  be  a  human  tragedj'  that  would 
undoubtedly  attract  national  attention. 
The  Senate  should  exercise  its  good 
judgment  by  avoidincr,  not  inviting,  a 
social  confrontation  like  those  that  have 
occurred  in  the  recent  past. 

While  we  are  looking  at  tlie  human 
costs  involved  in  relocation,  let  us  look  at 
the  co.'>t  in  dollars  of  the  committee  bill 
as  well.  When  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dis- 
pute was  under  consideration  in  the  In- 
terior Committee,  I  introduced  a  bill 
along  with  Senators  Domenici  and  Moss. 
This  bill  would  have  authorized  $28  mil- 
lion for  economic  development  in  the 
area.  The  bill  avoided  relocating  anyone. 
It  was  intended  to  benefit  the  area  eco- 
nomically. Yet  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
reject  its  provisions.  By  contrast,  the 
committee  bill  Is  going  to  cost  $52  mil- 
lion to  relocate  the  Navajo  living  on  land 
to  be  given  to  Uie  Hopi.  And,  as  I  have 
mentioned  earlier,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  predicts  tliat  a  $10  million  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  may  re- 
stilt  from  a  constitutional  challenge  in 
the  courts  favoring  the  Navajo  position. 
Tliat  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  the 
committee  bill  to  $62  million. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay 
for  a  bad  solution  to  the  Moencopi  prob- 
lem. The  amendment  I  offer  wouldn't 
cost  anybody  anything.  There  would  be 
no  relocation  and  no  relocation  costs. 

It  u-sed  to  be  said  that  misery  was 
cheap.  For  the  first  time  in  historj',  it 
may  become  expensive. 

Another  issue  which  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize is  tlie  issue  of  invidious  discrim- 
ination. This  is  the  foundation  upwn 
which  this  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
built.  If  this  were  a  private  non-Indian 
property  dispute,  it  would  have  never 
come  to  Congress  in  the  first  place.  It 
would  have  been  settled  in  the  courts. 
Representative  Steiger,  who  was  the 
chief  proponent  of  the  Hopi  position  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  this 
bill  was  on  the  fioor  in  tliat  chamber  in 
late  May,  acknowledged  the  racial  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  in  his  case  by  stat- 
ing openly,  and  I  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

I  would  simply  tell  the  gentleman  that  the 
distinction  between  that  situation  and  this 
one  is  that  in  tho«e  instances,  every  one  of 
those  instances,  we  are  dealing  with  non- 
Indians  occupying  and  believing  they  have  a 
right  in  the  lands.  Here,  we  are  dealing  with 
two  tribes.  That  is  the  distinction. 

We  should  treat  tliis  property  dispute 
among  Indians  just  as  we  would  treat  a 
property  dispute  among  non-Indians.  As 
I  have  said,  if  non-Indians  were  involved 
it  would  be  an  issue  to  be  settled  in  the 
courts.  This  Is  precisely  what  the 
amendment  I  offer  proposes  to  do. 


For  all  the  reasons  outlined  here,  I  be- 
lieve tlie  conunittee  approach  to  the  Mo- 
encopi portion  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  land 
dispute  bill  is  defective.  The  amendment 
I  propose  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  com- 
mittee solution.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  judicial  proceedings  have  yet  to  oc- 
cur over  the  Moencopi  situation  and 
that  the  committee  Itself  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  swift  resolution  of 
the  matter.  The  Moencopi  amendment 
offered  here  fulfills  this  committee  ob- 
jecti\e.  It  avoids  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge to  the  bill.  It  prevents  the  reloca- 
tion of  over  a  thousand  Indian  families. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  exercise  good  judg- 
ment by  adopting  the  Moencopi  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10337. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  lor  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  say  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  both  Senators  from  Arizona.  I  com- 
pliment them  in  this  matter,  not  only 
because  they  are  both  concerned  and 
knowledgeable,  but  because  they  want 
to  see  the  matter  resolved.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure them  that  I  do  not  take  the  floor 
today,  nor  have  I  been  part  of.  trying  to 
prolong  a  very  long-standing  need  to 
clarify  legislatively  the  disputes  between 
the  Hopi  and  the  Navajo  Indian  tribes. 

I  wish  to  say.  however,  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Aiizona  that  in  no  way, 
either,  do  I  want  to  interfere  with  prop- 
erty rights  that  are  in  his  State,  but  I 
do  believe  that,  since  the  Navajo  Nation 
sits  astride  both  States — and  I  know  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  that — one-third  of 
tlieir  people  reside  in  our  State  and.  in 
a  sense,  this  is  a  national  Navajo  prob- 
lem in  that  it  affects  them  as  a  nation. 

I  have  tried,  in  my  short  term  here, 
certainly  with  far  less  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  time,  tlian  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  had,  to  look 
at  this  problem  and  try  to  be  fair.  The 
Senators  from  Arizona  do  not  want  only 
a  solution;  they  want  a  solution  that  is 
right. 

Permit  me  now  to  talk  just  about  the 
Moencopi  problem,  because  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  part  of  amendments  that  will 
seriously  change  the  joint-use  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  assure  them  of  just  one 
minor  amendment  in  that  regard.  I  am 
talking  only  of  the  Moencopi,  the  243,- 
000  or  250.000  acres  that  have  been  vari- 
ously referred  to  here  today,  in  terms  of 
amoimt. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  are  looking 
for  a  right  solution,  we  certainly  ought 
not  to  take  243.000  acres  of  land  tliat,  in 
1934.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
clearly  and  miequivocally  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Navajo  people  in  and  to  by 
specifically  saying  that  this  land  was  for 
the  Navajo  Indian  and  such  other  Indi- 
ans as  may  occupy  it.  Then  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, passed  that  law  to  permit  the 
Navajo  to  occupy  it  over  all  of  these 
years. 

Then,  somehow  or  other,  because  we 
liave  looked  at  the  confusion  that  has 
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stemmed  from  the  Joint-use  area  and 
from  the  Executive  order  of  1882  that 
had  the  reverse  declaration,  for  the  Hopis 
and  such  other  Indians  that  occupy  it.  we 
have  concluded  that,  as  to  the  243.000 
acres,  we  are  going  to  make  a  determina- 
tion that  it  belongs  totally  to  the  Hopis. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  who  occupied  it  first.  It  is  not  a 
question,  even  though  eloquently  pre- 
sented by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, of  original  title  or  even  of  who  oc- 
cupied it  for  what  kind  of  sincere  reli- 
gious purposes  or  the  like,  but  rather,  a 
question  of  looking  at  it  now  in  the 
light  of  what  the  U.S.  Government  has 
done  to  the  whole  area.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  divide  up  ths  Executive  order  land 
after  years  of  dispute,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  right  and  fair  to  give  both  tribes  a 
very  simple  opportunity  to  go  to  court, 
and  provide  that  court  with  the  juris- 
diction that  has  been  lacking  heretofore 
with  reference  to  the  joint-use  area.  The 
reason  that  the  dispute  is  here,  on  the 
joint-use  area,  is  that  the  district  courts 
have  said,  "We  do  not  have  enough  juris- 
diction to  complete  the  battle,  to  com- 
plete the  fight,  to  m:^ke  the  kind  of  split 
in  surface  rights  that  is  needed." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
MoNTOYA,  which  I  join,  as  it  concerns 
the  Moencopi  land,  would  vest  the  courts 
witli  that  right. 

We  go  to  court  once  and  for  all  and 
we  will  have  been  finished  with  the  Hopi. 
but  we  will  not  have  denie  \  the  Navajo, 
with  the  same  kind  of  right  we  are  now 
saying  the  Hopis  have  had  in  court,  and 
been  denied  that  same  decision  in  coirrt 
for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. They  would  go  to  court  and  the 
Moencopi  coidd  be  resolved. 

I  fail  to  find — of  course.  I  could  be 
wrong — based  on  previous  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  or  its  committees,  any- 
thing that  clearly  indicates  that  the 
243,000  acres  is  anything  other  than  an 
arbitrary  decision,  saying  tliat  we  have 
the  strong  feeling 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  3  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  fail  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  report  that  indicates  that 
we  have  done  other  than  determine  that 
the  Navajos  have  violated  Hopi  rights 
somewhere,  sometime  in  the  piast.  and  to 
make  up  for  that,  we  are  going  to  give 
them  this  243,000  acres.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  doing  violence  to  the  basic  prem- 
ise of  the  committee  bill.  It  remains  in- 
tact. In  fact,  it  is  a  very  logical  exten- 
sion of  its  conclusion,  to  vest  the  courts 
with  the  same  right  on  the  Moencopi 
that  ultimately  we  are  vesting  the  court 
with  on  the  joint-use  land.  But,  no,  we 
are  not  going  to  do  that  today.  We  are 
going  to  say  with  regard  to  the  243,000 
acres,  that  in  recompense  for  past  ac- 
tions of  the  Navajo  or  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, we  are  going  to  give  them  that  en- 
tire piece  of  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  just  as  firmly  as 
they  do  that  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
wliat  is  right  on  the  Moencopi  tract  of 


land.  We  are  not  going  to  delay  it  any 
longer  in  the  couits  than  the  process  by 
which  they  seek  to  resolve  it,  for,  cer- 
tainly, the  validity  of  the  law,  the  claim 
of  the  Navajo  Nations  to  something 
other  than  compensation,  and  then  com- 
pensation will  take  an  awfully  long  time. 
Our  amendment  will  put  it  into  the 
courts  to  be  resolved  under  standards  set 
out  by  Congress. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  with 
reference  to  tlie  Indians  and  their  cul- 
ture. I  could  not,  as  eloquently  as  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  has.  express  my  great 
admiration  and  love  for  the  Navajo  and 
for  the  Indian  people  in  my  State  and 
others. 

I  have  great  respect  for  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  cultures.  I  do  not  come 
here  to  choose  political  sides;  and  I 
would  remind  those  who  think  we  are 
choosing  the  Navajos  because  they  are 
in  our  State  that  certainly  they  are  in 
our  State,  the  Jl  le  of  New  Mexico,  but 
as  far  as  the  Indian  people  are  concerned 
other  than  the  Navajos,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  them,  and  they  are  not  in 
unanimity  as  to  what  is  the  fair  and 
equitable  or  historically  soimd  solution 
to  this  particular  problem. 

I  rise  In  respect  for  their  customs,  and 
becau.se  they  respect  our  laws.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  we  are  saying  to  the  Navajo 
Nation,  "We  want  respect  for  your  laws 
and  ours,  but  as  to  Moencopi,  we  have 
a  strong  feeling  it  all  ought  to  belong 
to  the  Hopis." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  I  do  not 
think  2  or  3  years  in  court  would  con- 
clude the  matter  inconsistent  with  the 
serious  concerns  that  the  Senators  from 
Arizona,  Montana,  and  Nevada  have  ex- 
pressed regarding  Moencopi.  I  think  the 
courts  would  decide  it  with  the  same 
ba!;ic  concerns  they  have. 

But  even  the  administration  says  a 
legislative  solution  is  the  wrong  one. 
They  say  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
Moencopi  rights  would  be  preferable. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  v.e  have  argued  in  the  committees 
is  precisely  the  argtmient  we  are  going 
through  now.  The  delay  of  a  solution  to 
this  issue  would  delay  the  settlement  of 
this  particular  problem  involving  the 
Moencopi  Wash  by  at  least  two  decades. 
We  have  had  four  court  decisions  in  this 
matter.  Every  couit  decision  has  foimd 
the  same  facts.  I  understand  tlie  Navajo 
people  are  now  paying  $250  a  day  to  the 
court  as  a  fine  for  contempt  of  court. 

If  we  go  to  this  kind  of  amendment, 
the  Navajo  people  can  go  to  court.  They 
can  go  to  court  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  receiving  Just  compensa- 
tion for  the  land  they  lose. 

Let  me  give  a  few  of  the  arguments 
against  this  proposal. 

First,  the  court  would  have  no  yard- 
stick criteria  on  which  to  draw 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  right  now. 


The  1934  Reservation  Act  contains  no 
criteria  for  the  court  to  work  witAi.  This 
is  the  kind  of  policy  decision  that  Con- 
gress itself  mtist  make. 

Second,  putting  the  Moencopi  issue 
into  the  courts  will  delay  a  settlement  of 
the  issue  for  two  decades.  Just  as  the 
1882  joint  use  area  dispute  has  been  de- 
layed for  16  years. 

Third,  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  unques- 
tioned title  to  land  in  the  Moencopi  area. 

As  to  the  last  statement,  the  rights  of 
the  Hopi  Tribe  to  lands  within  the  1S34 
reservation  are  based  on  the  1934  act 
itself. 

This  law  provides  that  the  lands  within 
the  1934  reservation  "are  hereby  perma- 
nently withdrawn — for  the  benrfit  of  the 
Navajo  and  such  other  Indians  as  may 
already  be  located  thereon." 

Now,  no  one  can  question  the  fact  that 
the  Hopi  were  already  located  within  the 
area.  In  fact,  they  have  been  there  since 
at  least  the  year  1100.  Thus,  the  Hopi 
claim  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  atmut 
1  million  acres  in  the  1934  reservation. 

The  Navajo,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
rewrite  the  1934  law  to  read  what  it  does 
not  say,  that  lands  are  reserved  for  other 
Indians  "only  to  the  extent  they  were 
then  occupying  and  using  the  lands."  But 
this  is  not  what  the  statute  says.  And, 
even  if  it  were,  there  is  strong  evidence, 
according  to  the  Walker-DaJton  survey 
made  in  1933.  that  the  Hopi  then  used 
about  240.000  acres  in  the  area,  which  is 
approximately  the  figure  used  in  the 
committee  bill. 

I  would  add  that  the  legal  title  of  tiie 
Hopi  Tribe  to  land  in  the  Moencopi  area 
is  also  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  by  several  public  utihty  corporations. 
In  1969.  when  the  Arizona  Public  Service 
Co.  and  other  electric  companies  were 
applying  for  a  right-of-way  to  construct 
a  transmission  line  across  the  1934  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
informed  these  companies  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Hopi  Tribe.  The  companies  were 
gi-anted  the  request  by  the  Hopi  Tribe 
and  in  turn  the  Hopi  Tribe  was  paid 
$161,400  for  the  right-of-way. 

This  right-of-way  covered  an  area  far 
outside  the  boimdaries  that  would  be 
partitioned  to  the  Hopis  by  the  commit- 
tee biU. 

In  conclii'iion,  and  in  the  interest  of 
saving  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  indicate  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  resolve  this  dispute  un- 
der cited  deci.':ions  of  the  court  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  has  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  resolve  this  dispute  under 
decLsions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court : 

"TUese  Indian  tribes  are  the  wards  of  the 
Nation.  They  are  coramuultles  dependent  on 
tiie  United  States — dependent  largely  for 
their  daily  food;  depeiident  for  their  politi- 
cal rights  .  .  .  from  their  very  weakness  and 
helplessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  course  ol 
dealings  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
them,  and  the  treaties  in  which  it  has  been 
pronilsed.  there  arises  the  duty  of  protec- 
tion, and  with  it  tl^e  powers."  {V.S.  .v 
Kagama,  118  U.S.  375)    1886 
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"Not  only  does  the  Constitution  expressly 
axithorlze  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  but  long  continued 
legislative  and  executive  usage  and  an  un- 
broken current  of  Judicial  decisions  have 
attributed  to  the  United  States  as  a  superior 
and  civilized  nation  the  power  and  duty  of 
exercising  a  fostering  care  and  protection 
over  all  dependent  Indian  communities 
within  Us  borders  whether  within  its  orig- 
inal territory  or  territory  subsequently  ac- 
quired, and  whether  within  or  without  limits 
of  a  state."  (U.S.  v.  Candelcria.  271  U.S.  432) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me 
a  few  minutes  for  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  How  many  minutes? 
Mr.  ABOUR13ZK.  Five  minutes? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  only  11  min- 
utes remaining.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  2  minutes,  and  will  yield 
him  more  if  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  he  will  not 
concede  that  there  has  been  no  litigation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Moencopi  area.  I 
know  he  said  there  were  four  lawsuits, 
but  I  wonder  if  he  will  concede  that  there 
were  no  lawsuits  involving  the  Moencopi 
area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  I  made  that  inference,  I  was 
wrong.  There  were  four  decisions  on  the 
land  east  of  Moencopi.  north  of  the  vil- 
lages on  which  the  joint  boundary  is  in 
dispute  between  the  Navajo  and  the 
Hopi. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  the  Moencopi 
aiea  has  yet  to  be  litigated  by  any  State, 
except  for  rights  granted  in  this  bill  to 
tlie  Hopi;  will  the  Senator  concede  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  I  will  not  con- 
cede that  by  any  means.  It  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Walker-Dalton  .survey,  and 
on  the  basis  of  thct  survey,  that  funds 
should  go  to  the  Hopis  for  lease  permits 
in  these  areas;  and  it  has  been  decided 
in  my  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  Hopis 
were  using  these  areas  long  before  the 
Navajos  came  along. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  Senator  Gold- 
water  says  there  ha„  been  a  decision  of 
some  sort,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  be 
willing  to  tell  the  Senate  who  has  de- 
termined who  has  the  rights  in  that  land, 
because  I  do  not  know,  very  frankly. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Walker-Dal- 
ton survey,  in  1934,  decided  they  were 
entitled  to  about  264,000  acres;  it  may 
have  been  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

According  to  communications  I  have 
introduced  to  the  House  committee, 
written  by  a  former  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  there  v.as  never  any  dispute 
about  this.  This  whole  thing,  I  might  say, 
only  came  up  on  the  part  of  the  Navajo 
within  the  last  several  years.  It  was  never 
contended,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  prior 
dispute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  more  minuter? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  26  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  did  not  understand 
what  survey  the  Senator  referred  to. 
What  was  that,  that  the  Senator  said 
granted  the  Hopi  about  264,000  acres? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  just  put  this  in  the  Record: 

In  1933,  just  one  year  before  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1934,  Superintendent 
Walker  and  William  Dalton,  Sr..  an  employee 
at  Tuba  City,  made  a  survey  of  the  land  used 
by  the  Hopi  at  that  time.  This  became  known 
as  the  Walker-Daltou  Line  which  Incorpo- 
r.ited  approximately  246,000  acres.  A  portion 
of  this  extended  into  the  Joint  Use  Area,  but 
the  Pasiire  Canyon  area  w.is  erroneously 
omitted. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  confess  never  hav- 
ing heard  of  that  survey  before,  due  to 
it  never  having  been  offered  into  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  any  of  the  hear- 
ings. It  takes  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  members,  I  am  sure,  by  sur- 
prise. I  wonder  if  I  might  have  a  little 
time  to  look  at  that  survey  before  we 
go  on  with  this  issue.  Does  the  Senator 
have  an  extra  copy? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  let 
the  Senator  look  at  this.  It  came  from 
the  law  office  of  Boyden  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Came  from  where? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  law  office  of 
Boyden  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is,  the  attor- 
ne.vs  for  the  Hopi  tribe? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  are  lawyers 
for  the  Hopis.  but,  as  good  lawyers,  they 
have  researched  the  subject  very  care- 
fully. I  am  glad  for  the  Senator  to  read 
it.  The  information  came  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior.  I  introduced  it  In 
the  House  earlier. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  time?  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  the  time,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment 
providing  for  a  judicial  resolution  of  the 
Moencopi  area  dispute.  Those  who  will 
oppose  tills  amendment  v/ill  suggest  that 
a  vole  for  judicial  resolution  of  this  dis- 
pute is  a  vote  to  prolong  the  dispute 
needlessly.  They  will  point  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1958  act  providing  for  judi- 
cial resolution  of  the  joint  use  area  dis- 
pute and  note  that  that  dispute  is  only 
now  being  resolved  16  years  later.  Mr. 
President,  clearly  a  legislative  resolu- 
tion would,  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
provide  a.  swifter  and  more  certain  res- 
olution to  the  dispute.  However,  no  mat- 
ter how  persuasive  may  be  the  argument 
for  an  immediate  solution  to  the  dispute, 
it  can  be  persuasive  only  if  the  positions 
of  the  various  parties  to  the  dispute  are 
known.  To  press  tliis  argument  in  the 
case  of  the  Moencopi  is  in  foot  to  beg 
that  final  and,  in  my  mind,  most  critical 
question:  How  can  you  partition  the  land 
according  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  respective  tribes  when  you  do  not 
have  any  firm  ideas  of  what  tliose  rights 
and  interests  are. 

No  one  disputes  that  both  tribes  have 


asserted  genuine  rights  and  interests  in 
the  Moencopi  controversy,  but  these 
rights  and  definitions  have  never  been 
adequately  defined.  The  Moencopi  area 
was  not  considered  in  the  Healing  deci- 
sion, thus  no  judicial  determination  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tribes  in 
that  area  has  been  made.  Furthermore, 
tlie  executive  branch  has  not  defined 
these  rights  and  interests  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Various  official  surveys  and  state- 
ments have  declared  the  Hopi  interests 
in  the  Moencopi  area  to  be  anything 
from  34,000  to  240,000  acres.  The  Navajo 
argue,  that,  at  best,  the  Hopi  interest  is 
no  more  than  34,000  acres,  whereas  the 
iiopi  have  provided  evidence  suggesting 
an  exclusive  interest  in  as  much  as 
917,000  acres.  In  light  of  this  total  dis- 
agreement on  the  relative  rights  and 
interests  of  the  two  parties,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  any  congressionally 
mandated  partitioning  of  the  area 
would  be  an  arbitrary  action — an  action 
certainly  challengeable  in  the  courts. 

Therefore,  despite  my  fen'ent  desire 
to  see  a  swift  resolution  to  all  outstand- 
ini  disputes  between  these  two  honor- 
able people,  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
support  an  inadequately  thought  out  and 
justified  settlement  in  precipitous  pur- 
suit of  a  final  resolution. 

This  matter  was  voted  on  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  may  say,  and  I  voted  for  the 
amendment.  It  lost  by  a  narrow  margin. 
I  hope,  today,  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Ari- 
zcna. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
sire of  the  committee  and  the  desire  of 
all  Senators  is  to  cut  dov/n  on  the  ex- 
pense and  to  eliminate  long  years  of 
litigation. 

If  we  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  joint  land  use  program,  we  see  the 
fnllacy  of  not  settling  this  matter  when 
we  have  the  opportimity  to  do  so. 

The  present  bill  will  prevent  the  ex- 
ce.ssive  litigation  that  we  fear  and,  Mr. 
President,  the  uncertainty  over  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  that  will  continue  dur- 
ing the  years  of  litifyation  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  This  land,  by  forced 
circumstances,  will  continue  to  be  dam- 
aged by  neglect,  and  neither  tribe  will 
gain  by  that  neglect,  so  we  are  placing 
both  tribes  in  an  untenable  position, 
without  this  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
rail this  bill,  which  attempts  to  settle 
this  matter.  It  is  an  attempt  to  prevent 
Congress  from  acting.  We  cannot  allow 
this  diversion  from  a  final  decision.  We 
must  act  favorably  on  what  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  and  what  was  in  the 
House  bill  when  it  came  over  to  the 
Senate. 

The  House  spent  considerable  time  in- 
vestigating what  would  be  most  fair  and 
equitable  in  the  Moencopi  area. 

The  claim  was  made  that  there  has  not 
been  anything  said  about  Moencopi.  This 
information  I  am  going  to  give  was  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  Senator  Abourezk's 
request    at    the    Winslow    hearing    in 
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Arizona,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  in  1973. 
At  Uiat  time  information  was  furnished 
by  James  Stewart,  who  was  the  former 
Director  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Lands  and 
Minerals  Division.  At  the  time  this  all 
happened,  he  went  to  the  Hopi  reserva- 
tion and  made  an  explanation  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  which  never  passed  Congress. 

The  figure  of  somewhat  over  30,000 
acres  is  derived  from  the  letter  of 
Navajo  counsel  which  was  written  in 
response  to  the  request  at  the  Winslow 
subcommittee  hearings.  In  that  letter, 
counsel  concludes  that  about  32,000  acres 
was  all  the  Hopi  Indians  occupied  in 
1934.  James  Stewart,  then  Director  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  Lands  and  Minerals 
Division  went  to  the  Hopi  Reservation 
and  made  an  explanation  of  a  proposed 
bill  which  never  passed  Congress.  From 
his  statements  to  the  various  villages  of 
the  Hopi  Tribe,  the  erroneous  conclusion 
was  derived. 

In  complete  answer  to  the  Navajo  at- 
torney's letter,  the  affidavit  of  James 
Stev,art  was  submitted  for  the  record 
wherein  he  concludes  that  the  Hopi 
ought  to  be  given  nearly  1  million  acres 
in  Moencopi  rather  than  the  243,000 
listed  in  the  committee  bill.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Stewart  personally 
recommends: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Courts  have 
now  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  original 
Hopi  Executive  Reservation  from  the  Hcpl 
people,  it  Is  now  my  considered  opinion  that 
justice  requires  that  an  area  equal  to  that 
taken  away  should  be  added  to  the  Hopi 
Reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  Moencopi  and 
should  be  a  contiguous  tract  of  land  between 
the  Hopi  Reservation  and  the  Moencopi 
section. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  recommending  that 
justice  requires  that  the  Hopi  Tribe  be 
given  approximately  917,000  acres  in  the 
Moencopi  area.  The  House  bill  gave  only 
about  243,000  acres. 

So,  Mr.  Picsident,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .settle  this  matter — and  as  far 
as  liability  of  Congress  is  concerned,  with 
regard  to  constitutionality.  Congress  has 
the  unchallenged  right  to  settle  this 
matter.  It  was  not  a  Navajo  reservation 
exclusively.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  liti- 
gation by  tlie  Navajo  will  be  successful. 
We  do  not  know  what  would  happen,  but 
if  there  is  going  to  be  Utigation  anyway, 
we  should  settle  the  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  of  the  Hopi  Tribe, 
also. 

No  more  burdensome  case  can  be 
imagined  than  relitigating  the  same  kind 
of  case  as  the  1882  area.  That  has  cost 
both  tribes  millions  of  dollars. 

So,  Mr.  President,  some  will  ti-y  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  committee  pro- 
posal on  the  1934  area  would  leave  the 
Navajo  with  none  of  the  1934  area. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  Navajos  in  this 
legislf.tion  are  receiving  an  additional 
250,000  acres.  Now,  it  is  not  whether  or 
not  they  are  entitled  to  it  or  whether  or 
not  the  Hopis  are  entitled  to  certain 
lands.  This  additional  acreage  was  de- 
cided upon  as  being  more  than  equitable. 
In  fact,  the  committee  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  try  to  be  more  than  fair  with 
the  Navajo  Tribe  because  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  l)een  made  over  the 
years. 


Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  to 
differ  \iith  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  when  he  says  that  the 
decision  arrived  at  here  by  tiie  commit- 
tee and  by  the  committee  bill  was  precip- 
itous and  without  thought.  I  would  like 
to  narrate  my  own  experience  here. 

I  was  on  another  committee  and  on 
another  markup,  and  I  had  left  my  own 
proxy  with  the  chairman,  and  he  voted 
it  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  have  this 
matter  decided  in  the  courts.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  chairman 
and  I  thought  I  would  abide  by  the  de- 
cision unless  I  needed  to  change  my 
opinion.  I  read  the  hearings,  I  read  the 
reports  of  the  various  counsel  and  attor- 
neys, both  Mr.  Boyden,  as  quoted  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
and  counsel  for  the  other  side.  Then,  in 
the  committee  I  asked  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion. After  lengthy  debate  and  much  dis- 
cussion we  reconsidered  the  vote,  and 
tlien  voted  the  committee  version  of  the 
bill  on  a  9-to-6  vote. 

So  there  has  been  careful  considera- 
tion in  the  committee  on  this  matter. 
There  has  been  long  consideration  of 
this  controversy  over  more  than  one 
Congress. 

Now,  we  talk  about  whether  we  will 
have  a  settlement  of  the  various  issues 
by  passing  this  bill  or  by  litigation. 

I  suppose  that  we  can  never  avoid  liti- 
gation. As  I  read  all  of  the  hearings  and 
all  of  the  matters  that  are  before  Con- 
gress today  I  believe  that  the  constitu- 
tional question  is  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Hopis. 

There  is  not  a  constitutional  question 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  II  Congress  acts  within  the  ju- 
risdiction and  with-in  the  scope  of  our 
powere,  if  the  litigation  that  emanates 
from  our  decision  to  try  to  end  the  liti- 
gation and  try  to  make  an  equitable  and 
a  fair  solution  to  this  longstanding  con- 
troversy— we  should  decide  it  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  equity 
and  the  fairness  and  let  the  other  side 
then  raise  the  constitutional  question. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  v.hether  v*e  can 
ever  say  that  v.-e  will  resolve  this  question, 
but  decision  after  decision,  one  after  an- 
other, along  the  line  has  demonstrated 
the  legitimate  interest  which  the  Hopis 
have  in  the  land  which  section  8  refers 
to.  While  it  has  not  been  dii-ectly  on  these 
specific  acres,  the  principles  and  issues 
mvolved  in  this  long  series  of  decisions 
culminating  in  several  cases  in  the  U.S. 
district  court,  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  back  again  to 
the  ninth  circuit,  and  so  forth,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  issues  which  we  are 
concerned  with  here  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  already  resolved. 

We.  the  same  as  tlie  others,  can  sit 
here  and  can  read  these  cases  all  day; 
but  we  should  decide  today  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  end  this  Utigation. 


I  emphasize  that  the  committee  bill 
from  the  Senate  has  provided  a  generous 
settlement  *o  the  Navajos.  We  have  im- 
proved on  the  House  bill  by,  among  other 
things,  providing  special  relocation 
awaids,  awards  for  additional  land,  all 
of  which  amount  to  at  least  an  additional 
$9.5  million  for  relocation,  for  benefits, 
for  payments,  which  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  tlie  Navajos. 

We  have  in  short,  provided  a  very  gen- 
erous settlement. 

We  are  deciding  this  on  the  issues  that 
have  already  been  decided  over  and  over 
again  by  every  court:  the  District  Court 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  ninth  circuit 
court,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  all  of 
whcan  have  decided  these  very  issues 
even  though  they  have  not  focused  them 
directly  on  the  specific  land  involved. 

I  believe  we  can  settle  this  matter  to- 
day in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  generous  recognition  of  the  claims 
o'  the  Navajos  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
solve these  differences  that  have  been 
grovring  and  growing  and  have  not  been 
resolved  over  many,  many  years.  This  is 
not  a  precipitate  decision.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  careful,  long-term  consideration 
by  the  committee,  by  the  Congress — not 
only  in  this  but  other  Congresses— and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Me:;ico. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  bill  as  I  might 
need  to  respond. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Montana  made  a 
statement  that  there  have  been  several 
court  decisions  which  have  adjudicated 
the  principals  Livolved  here.  I  would  re- 
spectfully and  reluctantly  dispute  that 
statement.  It  was  alf^o  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  in  a  strong  manner  of 
s.r?akin?j. 

There  ha'.e  been  no  court  decifion^ 
and  to  say  otherwise  is  misleading.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  settle  this  matter. 

I  want  to  turn  just  briefly  to  the  letter 
from  the  lawTers  of  the  Hopi  Tribe.  Ap- 
parently, I  have  page  8  of  the  lett:r  ad- 
dressed to  Forrest  Gerard,  a  staff  member 
on  the  Interior  Committee. 

I  have  never  seen  this  letter  before 
today.  It  states — and  this  i.s  his  word — 
that  there  is  no  other  documentr.ticn 
known,  unless  the  Senator  from  Ailzona 
has  more,  that  there  is  a  so-called  sur- 
vey line  called  the  Walker  Dalton  line 
thtit  established  some  fictional  amount  of 
acreage  granted  to  ths  Hopi  as  a  re- 
?u't  of  this  sm'vcy. 

Nobody  has  ever  heard  of  it  before 
this  day,  at  least  I  have  not,  anc  it  has 
never  been  siven  to  me. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  sum- 
mary of  a  letter  from  the  Hopi  lawyer, 
which  I  requested  from  him,  dated  April 
12,  1973.  Tliis  followed  the  hearings  in 
Winslow,  Ariz.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
submit  to  the  committee  his  legal  posi- 
tion on  all  of  the.se  issues. 

Now,  I  shall  read  what  he  says  in 
summary  of  his  very  long  letter.  This  is 
page  16  of  his  letter: 

No.  1.  The  Hopi  Indian  interest  Ui  the 
1934  Reservation  Is  a  tribal  Interest. 

That  is  this  Moencopi  area. 

No.  2.  And  tliis  is  the  very  key  point. 
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The  Hopl  tribe  lias  an  undetermined  in- 
terest In  all  lands  described  In  the  1934  Res- 
ervation except: 

There  are  two  areas,  as  follows: 

The  1882  area,  which  we  do  not  dis- 
cuss right  in  this  amendment  anyhow, 
and  lands  exclusively  Navajo. 

He  does  not  determine  anywhere  In 
this  letter  of  April  12  how  many  acres, 
yet  he  has  sent  an  ex  parte  letter  to  a 
staff  member  on  the  committee,  and  he 
has  not  distributed  that  letter  to  any- 
body else  that  I  linow  of  saying  that  there 
is  a  line. 

Now,  I  think  this  is  not  only  irregular, 
but  also  it  is  unfair.  It  Is  unfair  to  bring 
this  up  in  a  debate  at  the  last  minute,  to 
say  there  is  a  fictional  line — which  I 
seriously  question — that  exists  on  the 
word  of  the  Hopi  lawyer  who  has  never 
bothered  to  bring  it  out  either  in  wTitten 
letters,  written  testimony,  or  verbal  tes- 
timony, and  I  have  heard  him  talk  every 
time  we  had  hearings  because  I  have  sat 
through  it  as  chairman  of  every  one  of 
those  hearings.  I  think  it  is  totally  mis- 
leading and  unfair  to  say  there  is  a  de- 
termined interest  in  the  Moencopi  area 
on  the  pai't  of  either  the  Navajo  or  the 
Hopi,  because  we  just  do  not  know,  and 
that  is  the  plain  truth  of  it.  We  do  not 
know,  and  tliis  Moencopi  area  has  not 
been  considered  at  length  in  committee. 

It  has  not  been  considered  hardly  at 
all  because  there  has  been  no  testimony 
from  anybody  as  to  who  has  what  riglits 
except  in  a  very  general  seiase. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield  so  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

With  due  respect  to  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  said,  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  him  on  April  12, 
1973,  by  Boyden  &  Kennedy,  Law  Offices, 
signed  by  Mr.  Boyden,  that  outlines  in 
detail  the  information  that  has  been 
brought  up.  The  House  hearings  have 
pages  of  information  concerning  what 
has  been  discussed  here.  I  am  sure  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  want  to  go  back  on  the  rec- 
ord, he  will  find  everything  he  has  talked 
about  has  been  covered  thoroughly,  even 
in  1972. 

I  just  want  to  pass  on  to  tlie  Senator 
that  with  tliis  letter,  and  in  other  infor- 
mation available  in  the  hearings  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  these  matters  have 
been  fully  covered. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  denied  that  this  mat- 
ter had  been  considered  carefully  in  com- 
mittee and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
As  lawTers,  we  can  take  issue  with  eacli 
other  as  to  what  the  courts  have  decided. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that,  as  I  have  ana- 
lyzed \arious  court  decisions — and  I  have 


read  them  all — the  coui-ts  have  decided 
the  basic  questions  in  controversy  here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  I  have  only  yielded 
myself  1  minute. 

When  he  said  that  this  matter  was 
not  carefully  considered  in  committee,  he 
is  completely  wrong.  It  was  considered 
not  only  in  committee,  in  discussion,  but 
also  was  considered  on  a  motion  to  re- 
hear, and  considered  after  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion. The  record  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence on  this  matter.  It  is  very  unfair 
for  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  myself  one-half 
minute. 

It  Is  very  imfair  for  him  to  come  up 
and  say  that  this  matter  has  only  been 
casually  considered,  as  he  has  stated.  As 
I  said,  as  a  lawyer,  he  can  analyze  the 
cases  if  he  wants  to.  He  comes  to  one 
conclusion  and  I  come  to  another.  But 
he  knows,  just  as  I  know,  because  we 
sat  in  that  committee  and  we  sat  on 
those  hearings,  how  many  hours  we  spent 
in  considering  this  very  important  mat- 
ter and  this  very  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  that  we  might 
make  the  record  as  complete  as  possible, 
I  call  my  colleague's  attention  to  page 
125  of  the  printed  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
short  history  of  the  Moencopi  situation 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moencopi 
historical  background 

The  Hopl  Indian  Tribe  historically  occu- 
pied the  area  between  the  Hopl  villages  and 
the  Grand  Canyon.  The  village  of  Moencopi, 

wbereln  1,200  Hopl  Indians  now  live  was  and 
Is  now  the  major  settlement  of  the  Hopl  In- 
dians in  that  area.  It  served  as  an  agricul- 
tural area  for  the  Hopls  living  In  Moencopi, 
Bakabl  and  Hotevilla.  The  farms  are  irrigated 
from  the  waters  of  Moencopi  Wash  and  Pas- 
ture Canyon.  Fathers  Escalante  and  Garces 
during  the  years  1775  and  1776  observed  large 
herds  of  Hopl  cattle  drifting  around  the  vil- 
lage of  Moencopi.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
cattle  be  taken  out  a  distance  of  at  least  15 
miles  from  the  farm  land  so  thnt  they  Vvould 
not  eat  or  destroy  the  crops.  When  Mormon 
settlers  moved  into  the  area  near  Tuba  City, 
they  assisted  the  Hopls  In  developing  their 
Irrlg.ation  system  and  farm  lands.  A  school 
was  built  In  Txiba  City  soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  many  Government  and 
Navajo  families  moved  Into  the  area  for  the 
first  time.  Prior  to  that  time  the  only  neigh- 
bors of  the  Hopis  were  several  Paiute 
families. 

INDIAN    CLAIMS    COMMISSION 

The  Findings  of  Fact  in  Docket  196  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  dated  June 
29,  1970.  held  in  Finding  of  Fact  No.  20  that 
the  aboriginal  title  of  the  Hopl  Ii.dian  Tribe 
as  of  1882  Included  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
the  west  of  the  1882  Reservation.  The  lands 


partitioned  to  the  Hopl  in  the  Moencopi  area 
in  H.R.  10337  and  S.  2424  are  well  within  the 
aboriginal  lands  designated  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

The  Act  of  Jime  14.  1034  (48  Stat.  960) 
permanently  withdrew  certain  lands  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  Navajo  Indians  and  such  other 
Indians  as  were  already  located  thereon.  At 
that  time,  the  entire  Hopl  Tribe  was  situated 
within  the  boundaries  described  in  the  Act 
thus  acquiring  contemporaneous  rights  with 
the  Navajo  Tribe  In  the  reservation  area. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  1934  Act  which  at- 
tempts to  determine  the  quantum  of  land 
to  be  given  to  any  particular  Indian  or  tribe 
of  Indians. 

HOPI  NEEDS  IN  MOENCOPI  AREA 

Tlie  lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  In 
the  Moencopi  area  must  Include  the 
following: 

1.  Present  Hopl  villages  and  farm  lands 
located  in  the  Moencopi  Wash  area. 

2.  The  lands  surrounding  the  Pasture  Can- 
yon water  shed  for  the  protection  of  the  Hopl 
Pastvire  Canyon  Water  development. 

3.  Sufficient  range  land  to  graze  Hopl  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Moencopi  residents. 

4.  Two  commercial  corners  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Intersection  of  U.S.  Highway 
160  and  Arizona  Highway  264. 

5.  Sufficient  land  to  Join  the  Moencopi  area 
to  the  Hopl  lands  located  In  the  1882  Reser- 
vation. 

6.  The  use  of  a  highway  as  a  division  or 
boundary  between  the  Hopi  Interests  and  the 
Navajo  Reservation. 

NAVAJO  USE  AND  POPULATION 

The  Navajo  people  living  In  this  area  are 
relatively  few  in  number  and  of  very  recent 
origin.  The  line  proposed  In  S.  2424  and  H.R. 
10337  will  affect  approximately  200  Navajo 
dwellings. 

PRESENT-DAT     PROBLEMS     REQUIRING     PARTITION 

The  bitter  dispute  between  the  Hopi  and 
the  Navajo  Tribes  In  the  1882  Joint  Use  Area 
has  carried  over  Into  the  Moencopi  area. 
Navajo  livestock  recently  have  destroyed 
some  Hopl  crops.  A  Navajo  tribal  member 
has  attempted  to  build  a  home  on  the  com- 
mercial corner  traditionally  reserved  for  the 
Hopi.  A  Hopl  was  arrested  by  Navajo  police 
and  his  fishing  equipment  was  confiscated 
for  fishing  on  the  Pasture  Canyon  Reservoir, 
and  has  been  convicted  In  the  Navajo  Ttibal 
Court.  Another  Hopl  found  Navajo  cattle 
grazing  50  miles  distant  from  their  assigned 
range  area  trampling  bis  corn  field.  The 
cattle  were  rounded  up  and  Impounded  by 
the  Hopl  police  and  Mr.  Honahnl  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Navajo  police  for  theft.  Navajo 
police  refuse  to  respond  to  Hopl  requests  for 
assistance  in  the  Moencopi  area  claiming 
they  have  no  Jurisdictional  authority,  yet  the 
Navajo  Court  has  ordered  a  Hopi  man  to  pay 
for  a  cow  which  he  struck  and  killed  with 
his  car  in  the  village  of  Moencopi. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  want  to  read 
one  short  sentence. 

The  Findings  of  Fact  in  Docket  No.  158  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  dated  June 
29.  1970.  held  in  Finding  of  Fact  No.  20  that 
the  aboriginal  title  of  the  Hopi  Indian  tribe 
as  of  1882  included  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
the  west  o.:  the  1882  Reservation. 

I  might  add  that  that  would  include 
the  Moencopi  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Does  that  law  apply 
in  the  Moencopi  area? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  said  that  as  of  1882  the 
Hopis  had  rights  to  a  large  area  of  land 
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west  of  the  original  Navajo  reservation. 
At  that  time,  the  Navajo  reservation  did 
not  extend  past  that  line. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Did  they  say  how 
large  an  area? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  figures  were  in  there  or  not.  It 
was  a  large  area  of  land  held  by  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  has  never  been 
adjudicated  by  anybody. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  said 
he  never  heard  of  this  before.  It  was  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  never  heard  of  this 
Walker-Dalton  Line  before.  I  will  tell 
you  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  remmd 
the  Senator  it  was  contained  in  a  letter 
written  to  him  in  April  of  1973. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  sorry,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  a  copy 
of  the  letter. 

Will  my  senior  colleague  make  that  a 
matter  of  record? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  on  the  Walker-Dalton 
Line  discussed? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  dated  April  12,  1973,  from 
Boyden  &  Kennedy  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.'s: 

EoYDEN  fc  Kennedy, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

April  12,  1973. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Aboitsezk:  At  the  hearing 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  of  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  held  in  Wlnslow,  Ari- 
zona, on  March  7,  1973,  you  requested  that 
legal  counsel  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes 
present  a  written  opinion  as  to  the  views  of 
each  tribe  regarding  the  Hopi  Interest  In  the 
1934  Navajo  Reservation.  I  hope  the  follow- 
ing analysis  will  meet  your  requirements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Hopl  position, 
I  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  give  brief  mention 

of  the  early  history  of  the  Hopl  people  in 
the  area.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  convened  as  a 
three  Judge  court  In  the  case  of  Healing  v. 
Jones,  210  Fed.  Supp.  125,  373  U.S.  758,  83 
S.  Ct.,  1559,  10  L.  Ed.  2d  703  (1962).  In  Its 
narrative  account  of  the  Hopi-Navajo  con- 
troversy the  Court  stated: 

"The  Hopis  are  a  remnant  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  early  house-building  race 
which  once  occupied  the  southwestern  table 
lands  and  canyons  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. Before  1300  A.D.,  and  perhaps  as  far 
back  as  600  A.D.,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hopis 
occupied  the  area  between  Navajo  Mountain 
and  the  Little  Colorado  River,  and  between 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  the  Lucka- 
chukas. 

"No  Indians  In  this  country  have  a  longer 
authenticated  histon,-  than  the  Hopis.  As 
early  as  1541,  a  detachment  of  the  Spanish 
Conqueror,  Coronado,  visited  this  region  and 
found  the  Hopis  living  in  mesa  villages,  cul- 
tivating adjacent  fields,  and  tending  their 
flocks  and  herds.  In  1692  another  Spanish 
officer,  Don  Diego  De  Vargas,  visited  the  area 
where  he  met  the  Hopis  and  saw  their  vil- 
lages. American  trappers  encountered  the 
Hopls  in  1834.  In  1848.  by  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe   Hidalgo,   9   Stat.   922,   this   area 


came  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Court  further  stated: 

"From  all  historic  evidence  it  appears  that 
the  Navajos  entered  what  is  now  Arizona  in 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  Century." 

In  Docket  196  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  the  case  of  the  Nopt  Tribes 
vs.  the  United  States  of  America,  consider- 
able evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  In 
the  year  1848  when  the  United  States  as- 
sumed sovereignty  over  the  area.  An  exam- 
ination of  that  record  will  disclose  that  in 
1848,  the  Meriweather  Line  was  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  as 
established  by  both  the  Hopi  and  the  defend- 
ant witnesses.  The  Meriweather  Line  is  east 
of  the  Executive  Order  Reservation.  Dr.  Fred 
Eggan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  an  ex- 
pert on  Hopi  History  and  Culture,  at  page 
7416  of  the  official  transcript  of  his  testi- 
mony, delineated  the  East  side  of  the  Hopi 
territory  as  the  Meriweather  Line.  This  was 
confirmed  substantially  by  the  defendant's 
witnesses.  Dr.  Ellis  at  pages  7580,  7706  and 
9389,  by  Dr.  Reeves  at  7901  and  7918,  and  by 
Dr.  Schroeder  at  page  8591  of  the  transcript. 
Hopl  tradition  establishes  the  East  boundary 
of  Hopl  land  and  the  West  boundary  of  Nav- 
ajo land  as  a  line  running  East  of,  but  par- 
allel to,  the  Meriweather  Line,  West  of  Gan- 
ado  (Tr.  Petrat  9644-5,  9678-80,  9693).  This 
line  Is  marked  with  a  boundary  marker  [Exs. 
69-1,  m,  n  and  o  (Hopi)  ].  The  agreed  tradi- 
tional boundary  was  solemnized  by  the  de- 
livery of  an  Indian  "tlponi"  by  the  Navajo 
to  the  Hopl  as  a  reminder  of  the  promise.  A 
Hopi  witness  produced  the  toponl  before  the 
Commission  (Tr.  Pahona  7476-77,  7482).  The 
anthropologist,  Gordon  MacGregor,  In  a  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
1938  stated  as  follows: 

The  First  Mesa  or  Walpl  people  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Navajo  some  time  about 
7850  establishing  a  boundary  line.  The 
Navajo  were  to  cross  It  only  on  condition  of 
pood  behavior.  As  a  sign  of  good  faith  the 
Navajo  are  said  to  have  presented  a  feather 
shrine  or  symbol,  which  First  Mesa  still  pre- 
serves. A  pile  of  rock  some  distance  west  of 
Ganado  and  on  the  old  road  once  marked 
this  line.  First  Mesa,  of  course,  would  like 
to  see  this  line  form  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
reservation,  (emphasis  added)  [Ex.  55,  p.  2 
(Hopi)) 

This  report  was  written  13  years  before 
the  Hopi  filed  its  petition  with  the  Commis- 
sion. The  fact  that  the  evidence  supports 
the  line  where  It  was  drawn  by  Meriwether 
is  crucial.  The  Commission  held  that  as  of 
December  16,  1882  the  Hopl  Tribe  had  ex- 
clusive Indian  title  to  the  following  de- 
scribed tract  of  land: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
1882  Hopi  Executive  Order  Reservation,  100° 
W.  Longitude  and  36"30N.  Latitude,  thence 
due  south  on  the  lOOW.  Longitude  to  its  in- 
tersection with  the  Pueblo  Colorado  Wash, 
thence  southwesterly  following  the  Pueblo 
Colorado  Wash  and  the  Cottonwood  Wash 
to  the  Little  Colorado  River,  thence  north- 
westerly along  the  Little  Colorado  River  to 
its  intersection  with  111°30'  W.  Longitude, 
thence  northeasterly  on  a  line  to  the  inter- 
section of  Navalo  Creek  and  111°W.  Longi- 
tude, thence  southeasterly  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  23  Ind.  CI.  Comm.  277,  306. 

The  tract  as  above  delineated  Is  illustrated 
on  Exhibit  A  attached  hereto.  The  Commis- 
sion has  had  before  it  a  motion  of  the  Hopl 
Tribe  for  nearly  a  year  requesting  a  deter- 
mination as  to  earlier  dates  of  taking  and 
the  relative  posftion  of  the  Hopl  at  that  time 
but  no  ruling  has  yet  been  entered.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  tract  the  Commission 
held  was  exclusively  Hopl  In  1882  Includes 
considerably  more  land  then  encompassed 
in  the  line  drawn  in  the  Stelger  Bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  session. 


Another  historical  factor  that  has  bearing 
upon  the  question  now  being  presented  is 
the  executive  intent  regarding  the  Navajo 
Reservation  as  gleaned  from  the  Executive 
Orders  promulgated  by  the  various  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

The  Executive  Order  of  October  29,  1878 
signed  by  President  R.  B.  Hayes  extended  the 
Navajo  Reservation  to  the  west,  as  shown 
upon  Exhibit  A,  wlthdravtlng  the  land  from 
sale  and  settlement  "as  an  addition  to  the 
present  reservation  for  Navajo  Indians."  The 
Executive  Order  of  January  6,  1880,  signed 
by  the  same  president  further  extended  the 
Navajo  Reservation  "as  an  addition  to  the 
present  Navajo  Reservation  in  said  territor- 
ies." It  will  be  noted  that  both  of  these  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  describe  land  east  of  the  1882 
Executive  Order  Reservation  set  aside  for  the 
Hopi  Tribe. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  of  May  17,  1884  was  signed  by 
Chester  A.  Arthur  withdrawing  lands  north 
and  west  of  the  Hopl  Reservation,  they  were 
not  made  a  part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
The  language  employed  was  "withheld  from 
sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
vation for  Indian  purposes." 

The  Executive  Order  of  January  8,  1900 
signed  by  President  William  McKinley  set 
aside  land  west  of  the  Hopi  Reservation  but 
within  the  1934  boundaries.  Again  it  was  not 
reserved  for  the  Navajo  Reservation  but  the 
President  then  employed  the  words,  "with- 
drawn from  sale  and  settlement  until  further 
orders."    (emphasis  ours) 

The  Executive  Order  of  November  14,  1901 
signed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  withdrew  land 
south  and  west  of  the  Hopl  Reservation, 
again  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  but  the  President  employed  this 
language, 

".  .  .  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  settlement  until  such 
time  as  the  Indians  resldmg  thereon  shall 
have  been  settled  permanently  under  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  approved  February  8.  1887 
(28  Stat.  388) .  and  the  act  amendatory  there- 
of, approved  February  28,  1891,  (26  Stat. 
794)." 

The  Executive  Order  of  November  9.  1&C7, 
as  superseded  by  the  Executive  Order  of 
January  28,  1908,  both  signed  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  set  apart  "a-s  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Navajo  Reservation"  land  east  of 
the  Hopi  Reservation  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion  south  of  the  Reservation.  See 
Exhibit  B. 

The  Executive  Order  of  February  10,  1913 
"set  aside  lor  use  of  Navajo  Indians"  land 
e.-\st  of  the  Kopl  Reservation.  This  order  was 
signed   by   Pi-esident   William   Howard   Taft. 

On  May  7,  1917  President  Wilson  describes 
land  west  of  the  Hopl  Reservation  but  it  Is 
significant  that  that  order  did  not  make  it  a 
part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  although  it 
recognized  some  Navajo  Interest  therein  by 
employing  the  following  language: 

"It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following 
described  hinds  In  the  State  of  Arizona  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  reserved  from  all  forms 
of  disposal  and  set  aside  temporarily  until 
ailotments  in  sei-craUy  can  be  made  to  the 
Navajo  Indians  living  thereon,  cr  vntil  such 
other  provi^on  can  be  made  for  their  ircl- 
fare."   (emphasis  added) 

While  this  Order  was  superseded  by  the 
Order  of  January  19.  1918  signed  by  the  same 
president,  the  same  language  was  employed, 
the  additional  Executive  Order  being  made 
"icr  the  so'e  puipose  of  correctly  describing 
the  lands  Intended  to  be  withdrawn  by  that 
Order." 

We  recognize  that  Congress  may  disregard 
Executive  Orders  or  confirm  the  same  at  its 
wUl;  however,  the  executive  actions  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  1934  Reservation 
have  more  than  an  Interesting  significance 
in  that  there  appears  to  be  a  uniform  action 
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on  the  part  of  both  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  Hopl  Interest. 

HOPI  TRIBAL  INTEREST   (NOT  LIMITED  TO 
MOENCOPI   HOPI) 

The  Act  of  June  14,  1934  (48  Stat.  960), 
among  other  things,  provided  as  follows: 

All  vacant,  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
public  lands,  including  all  temporary  with- 
drawals of  public  land  in  Arizona  heretofore 
made  for  Indian  purposes  by  Executive  Order 
or  otherwise  within  the  boundaries  defined 
by  this  Act,  are  hereby  permanently  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  entry  or  disposal  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  and  suc/i  other 
Indians  as  may  already  be  located  tliereon. 
(emphasis  added) 

From  the  foregoing  we  must  conclude: 

A.  That  the  Act  encompasses  all  of  the 
specified  land  "within  the  boundaries  de- 
fined by  this  Act." 

It  wUl  particularly  be  noted  that  within  the 
boundary  thus  delineated  are  situated  the 
December  16,  1882  Executive  Order  lands, 
"withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale,  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Moqul  (Hopl) .  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon." 

B.  That  the  above  described  lands  were 
withdrawn  "for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo 
and  such  other  Indians  as  may  already  be 
located  thereon."  In  other  words,  the  above 
described  lands  were  withdrawn  for  the 
Navajo  and  such  other  Indians  as  were  then 
(June  14,  1934)  already  located  within  the 
boundaries  defined  by  the  Act. 

There  can  be  no  serious  dispute  concerning 
the  fact  that  Hopl  Indians  were  then  already 
located  thereon.  The  village  of  Oralbl,  has 
existed  in  Its  present  form  for  at  least  1100- 
1150  A.D.,  giving  rise  to  claims  that  Oralbl  is 
the  oldest  continually  Inhabited  village  in 
the  United  States.  In  1582  Antonio  de  Espejo, 
a  Spanish  merchant  from  New  Mexico,  orga- 
nized an  expedition  that  eventually  took  him 
tlirough  Zunl  and  on  to  the  Moqul  country 
where  he  visited  Awatovl,  Walpl,  Sungopovi, 
Misulngnovi.   and   Oraibl.   Onate,    who   had 
been  sent  in  1598  to  the  Moqui   (Hopl),  to 
gain   submission   of   the   Moqui   Indians   to 
Spain   and   the   Catholic   Church,   saw   the 
Moqul  farms  at  Moencopl  in  1604.  Many  of  u.s 
know  from  personal  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion that  all  of  the  presently  existing  Hopl 
villages  were  hihabited  by  the  Hopl  Indians 
in  1934.  But  to  lift  the  matter  from  possible 
reasonable  controversy,  the  documented  rec- 
ord discloses  that  In  the  closing  months  of 
1932  five  meetings  at  various  Hopl  villages 
were  held  to  discuss  the  then  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  three  villages 
on  the  First  Mesa   (Walpl,  Tewa,  Shltchu- 
movi)  favored  allowing  the  land  and  Agency 
situation  to  remain  as  it  then  existed,  while 
the  Second  Mesa  villages  (Mishongnovl,  Sip- 
aulavi,  Shungopavi) .  and  the  Third  Mesa  vil- 
lages (Oraibl,  Hotevilla,  Bababl)  except  the 
"conservation"   group   at   Oralbl,  wanted   a 
distinct  Hopl  Reservation  of  much  greater 
extent  than  proposed,  and  a  separate  Hopl 
Agency.  Moencopi  Is  one  of  the  viUages  given 
representation  on  the  Hopl  Tribal  Council 
as  established  in  1936.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  this  village  existed  more  than  two 
years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Tlias  we  see  that  all  of  the  Hopl  villages 
were  included  within  the  area  in  question  at 
the  crucial  time. 

Associate  Solicitor.  Richard  P.  Allen,  accu- 
rately analyzes  the  sitnaiion  in  the  follow- 
ing la;»guage : 

"It  Is  beyond  question  that  Hopl  Indians 
resided  in  the  area  defined  by  the  Act  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  The  history  of  the  Act 
disciases  beyond  quibble  that  Congress  rec- 
ognized  this   fact  and   included  the   'other 


Indians'  provision  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protectUig  Hopl  rights."  (Memorandum 
Opinion  of  Associate  Solicitor,  Indian  Affairs, 
July  1,  1966.) 

Since  all  of  the  Hopl  villages  were  Included 
within  the  described  area  the  Act  In  effect 
permanently  withdrew  the  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians,  and 
not  Just  Navajo  Indians  and  the  Hopl  In- 
dians In  and  around  the  village  of  Moencopl. 
There  Is  no  provision  In  the  Act  that  any  ol 
the  Indians  of  the  area  should  be  confined  In 
their  use  and  benefit  to  the  area  of  lands 
they  were  then  occupying  and  using. 

The  Act  does  not  refer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  but  to  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  Navajo 
Tribe  regards  its  claim  to  the  area  in  ques- 
tion as  a  Tribal  claim,  yet  the  same  language 
with  respect  to  other  Indians  they  regard  as 
an  individual  Interest.  By  what  reasoning 
may  the  one  group  of  Indians  be  termed  as 
fish  while  the  other  Is  termed  as  fowl?  The 
theory  of  the  Court  In  Healing  v.  Jones  de- 
termining that  the  Navajo  interest  was  a 
Tribal  Interest  can  be  applied  with  equal 
force  to  the  Hopl  Interest  in  the  1934  Reser- 
vation. 

The  few  scattered  Palute  Indians,  some 
now  enrolled  members  of  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
present  a  very  different  factual  situation. 
Fair  treatment  of  this  group  Is  well  pro- 
vided In  the  Stelger  Bill. 

STATE'S    OF     EXECtmVE    ORDER     RESERVATION     OF 
DECEMBER    16,    1882,    UNCHANGED 

The  language  of  the  Act,  as  above  analyzed. 
Is  modified  by  inclusion  of  a  phrase  after  the 
semicolon  as  follows: 

However,  nothing  herein  contained  .shall 
affect  tue  existing  status  of  the  Moqul  (Hopl 
Indian  Reservation  created  by  Executive  Or- 
der of  December  16,  1882.) 

Scruthiy  of  the  modification  logically  leads 
to  these  conclusions: 

(a)  The  1882  Executive  Order  Reservation 
was  not  excluded  from  the  description  of  the 
land  withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians speciaed  In  the  Act. 

If  the  Congress  had  withdrawn  the  lands 
described  In  the  act,  excepting  the  1882  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Reservation,  a  large  number  of 
the  Hopl  Indians  would  not  have  been  "lo- 
cated thereon".  However,  by  leaving  the  1882 
Reservation  within  the  description  and  pro- 
viding that  its  status  should  not  be  affected. 
Congress  unequivocally  Included  the  Hopls 
in  the  villages  of  the  Executive  Order  among 
•other  Indians  as  may  already  be  located 
thereon."  Status  Is  defined  as  the  condition 
or  position  with  regard  to  law.  The  existing 
status  is  the  status  quo;  thus,  we  see  that  the 
condition  or  circumstances  In  which  the 
Hopl  Indians  within  the  1882  Executive  Or- 
der Reservation  stood  at  that  thne  with  re- 
gard to  theh-  property  remained  unchanged. 
Later  the  Act  of  July  22,  1958  provided  the 
means  to  determine  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  Hopl  Tribe  and  Indi- 
vidual Indians  to  the  area  set  forth  in  said 
Executive  Order  (72  Stat.  402).  Those  rights 
were  adjudicated  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  In  the 
ca£3  of  Healing  vs.  Jones,  supra. 

(b)  The  beneficiaries  of  the  Act  of  June 
14.  1934  remained  unchanged  by  the  modi- 
fication. 

ESCLtTSm:  NAVAJO  LANDD 

We  admit  that  It  may  be  argued  with  some 
persuasion  that  the  lands  taken  from  the 
Tusayan  National  Forest,  Arizona,  by  the 
Acts  of  May  23,  1930  and  February  21.  1931.  as 
additions  to  Western  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation may  not  be  thereafter  regarded  vacant 
unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  lands, 
and  were,  therefore,  not  Included  within  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934. 

It  might  also  be  argiied  that  lands  acquired 
with  Navajo  Tribal  Funds  within  the  area 
for  equitable  reasons  became  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Navajo  Tribe.  These  lands  are 
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referred  to  as  the  checkerboard  lands  and  ar» 
all  outside  of  the  area  proposed  as  an  exclu- 
sive Hopl  Reservation. 

MOENCOPI    WATER   RIGHTS 

We  are  Indeed  familiar  with  the  Act  of 
July  12,  1960.  This  Act  resulted  from  the 
Introduction  of  duplicate  bills  In  the  Senate 
and  House  (S.  2322  and  HJl.  8295).  These 
bills  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  all  of  the  right, 
title  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to  any 
irrigation  project  works  constructed  by  the 
United  States  within  the  Navajo  Reservation 
and  for  other  purposes.  When  we  learned 
that  these  bills  were  before  Congress  for  con- 
sideration, and  after  the  Interior  Department 
had  made  favorable  reports  upon  the  Legisla- 
tion, we  objected  that  this  would  be  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  rights  of  the  Hopl  Indians 
within  the  1934  Reservation.  As  a  result  of 
our  objection,  and  under  authorship  of  the 
Hopl  Attorney  the  bills  were  amended  to 
"except  the  Reservoir  Ctinyon  and  Moencopi- 
Tuba  Project  works."  The  framers  of  the  bill 
were  very  careful  to  avoid  any  Implication  of 
a  determination  of  the  rights  of  the  parties 
as  between  the  Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes.  Two 
other  exceptions  In  tha  bill  exemplify  this 
point.  It  was  provided  "that  exclusion  of  Res- 
ervoir Canyon  and  Moencopl-Tuba  project 
works  from  the  scope  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  In  any  v/ay  present  own- 
er.ship  of  or  rights  to  use  the  land  and  water 
thereof." 

This  wa.«  left  for  later  determination.  Sec- 
tion III  of  the  Act,  also  In  a  precautlonarv 
manner,  provided  "the  transfer  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act  of  any  Irrigation 
project  works  located  in  whole  or  In  part 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
established  by  the  Executive  Order  dated 
December  IG.  1882  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Moqui  (Hopl)  and  such  other  Indians 
as  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  see  fit  to 
settle  thereon  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  merits  of  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians 
to  the  use  or  ownership  of  the  lands  within 
said  1882  Reservation."  In  this  manner,  any 
implication  of  a  determination  of  the  rights 
of  either  Tribe  to  the  Executive  Order  Reser- 
vation or  the  Hopl  rights  In  the  1934  Reser- 
vation was  studiously  avoided.  The  Treaty 
of  June  1,  1868,  Is  of  dubious  value  to  the 
position  cited  sUice  by  that  Treaty  the  Nav- 
ajo Tribe  relinquished  all  rights  to  occupy 
any  territory  outside  theh-  reservation  as 
thereby  established.  Further  the  Tribe  agreed 
to  make  the  Reservation  its  permanent  home 
and  agreed  as  a  Tribe  that  they  would  not 
make  any  permanent  settlement  elsewhere. 
They  also  agreed  that  If  any  Navajo  Indian 
should  leave  the  reservation  therein  des- 
cribed to  settle  elsewhere,  they  would  forfeit 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  annuities  con- 
ferred by  the  Treaty. 

RErOCNITION     OF     THE     HOPI    INTEREST 

On  the  24th  day  of  September,  1969,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  informed  the  Salt 
River  Project  Agricultural  Improvement  & 
Power  District,  Arizona  Public  Service  Com- 
pany, City  of  Los  Angeles,  Department  of 
Wat^r  &  Power,  Nevada  Power  Company,  and 
Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Company  as  follows: 

"The  rights-of-way  and  easements  re- 
quested in  the  Application  are  on  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation In  Arlyona,  described,  confirmed  and 
ratified  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  14, 
1934  (4S  Slat.  960).  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  heretofore 
determined  that  the  Hopl  Tribe  of  Indians 
has  an  Interest  in  the  area  described  In  the 
1934  Act.  The  Solicitor  stated  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  define  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  Interest. 

"Consequently,  before  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  may  approve  grants  of  rlght-of- 
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way  and  easements  within  the  area  described 
in  the  1934  Act,  It  will  be  necessary  that  you 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  of 
Indians  by  appropriate  resolution  of  its  gov- 
erning body." 

The  Hopl  Tribe  by  its  Resolution  No.  H- 
44-69  granted  the  requested  rights-of-way  on 
the  22nd  day  of  October,  1969.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  title  questions  in- 
\olved  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Interested 
companies  acquiring  the  rights-of-way  the 
Kopl  Tribe  was  paid  f  161,400  for  the  granting 
of  the  same. 

LECISIATIVE    HISTORY    OP    THE    ACT    OF 
JULY     14,     1934 

The  language  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1934, 
is  not  ambiguous  and  therefore  extrinsic 
aids  to  construction  are  not  necessary.  Never- 
theless, a  careful  examination  of  the  history 
of  that  Act  lends  little  comfort  to  the  posi- 
tion asserted  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  Ttibe. 

A  brief  look  into  the  legislative  history  of 
the  statute  creating  the  1934  Reservation 
casts  light  upon  the  purpose  of  including 
the  phrase  "other  Indians." 

In  1932,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Charles  J.  Rhcads,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  establish  once  and  for  all  the  exterior 
limits  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  as  well  as 
set  aside  specific  land  areas  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Hopl  Indians.  A  tentative 
draft  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
to  bring  about  this  end  was  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  draft,  which 
defined  the  fc>oundaries  of  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, read  in  part  as  follows: 

"THAT  all  vacant,  unreserved  and  unap- 
propriated public  lands.  Including  all  tem- 
porary withdrawals  of  public  lands  In  Ari- 
zona heretofore  made  for  Indian  purposes 
by  executive  order  or  otherwise  within  the 
boundaries  so  defined  are  hereby  perma- 
nently withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  or 
disposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  and 
such  other  Indiatis  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon."  (em- 
phasis ours) 

The  phrase  "and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon"  was  a  customary  one  to  give  the 
Secretary  discretion  in  the  matter.  It  did  not 
necessarily  mean  those  residing  therein. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  individual 
Paiutes,  the  only  Indians  other  than  the 
Navajo  living  within  the  boundaries  defined 
by  the  tentative  bill  were  the  Hopl.  The 
omnibus  nature  of  the  words  "such  other 
Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
see  fit  to  settle  thereon"  led  Special  Com- 
missioner Haggerman  to  suggest  in  a  letter  to 
Rhodes  dated  May  28,  1932,  changing  the 
foregoing  phraseology,. 

I  presume  that  the  phrase:  "and  all  other 
Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
see  fit  to  settle  thereon,"  is  necessary  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  Hopl  Indians.  Might  it 
not  be  well,  however,  instead  of  using  that 
phraseology,  to  so  change  It  as  to  confine  the 
"other  Indians"  to  the  Hopls,  reading  per- 
haps something  e,s  follows:  For  the  benefit 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  and  for  the  Hopl 
Indians  In  such  part  of  said  territory  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Congress  may 
determine.    (Gallup   Area  Office  Files) 

Commissioner  Rlioads  responded  to  Hag- 
german's  suggestion  of  changing  the  wording 
"and  such  other  Indians"  in  a  letter  to  Hag- 
merman  dated  June  14,  1932. 

|I|t  may  be  said  that  this  was  used  more 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  discretionary  powers  as  to  the 
use  of  the  lands.  It  does  not  in  any  way  ap- 
ply to  the  Hopl  Indians,  whose  reservation  is 
especially  taken  care  of  and  defined  ...  |in| 
the  proposed  bill.  Therefore,  we  are  striking 
from  our  office  copy  of  the  bill  the  following 
v.ords  .  .  .  "ajid  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon."  Obviously  the  Navajos  will  need  all 
these  lands  for  years  to  come  and  hence  the 


use  of  these  words  may  lead  to  controversy 
in  the  future.  We  will  take  appropriate  steps 
to  correct  the  copies  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly .  .  .   (L-A  28237-32  JS) 

The  views  of  the  Commissioner  expressed 
by  the  foregoing  letter  received  Immediate 
opposition  from  the  Hopl  Tribe  who  peti- 
tioned the  Commissioner  to  personally  visit 
the  Hcpl  Reservation  in  order  to  explain  in 
detail  the  proposed  legislation.  (CI.  Pile 
8970-30-308.2.  Western  Navajos,  Part  1)  Com- 
missioner Rhcads  answered  the  Hopl  petition 
in  a  letter  of  August  1932,  stating  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  travel  to  the  Hopi  country 
because  of  previous  commitments.  The  Com- 
missioner explained  to  the  Hopi  in  the  same 
letter  the  general  purpose  of  the  legislation: 

The  primary  object  of  the  proposed  bill  is 
to  fix  a  definite  outside  boundary  line  for 
the  entire  Navajo  reservation  in  Arizona,  be- 
yond which  no  further  land  expansion  can 
take  place  except  by  purchase.  Provision  is 
made  for  exchanges  and  consolidation  where- 
by private  owners  of  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed boundary  line  can  give  up  their  land 
holdings  to  the  Navajos  and  obtain  lands  of 
equal  value  outside  of  the  reservation  bound- 
ary, from  the  vacant  public  domain. 

The  only  part  relating  to  the  Hopi  Indians 
is  on  page  5  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  bill 
readUig  as  follows: 

"Provided  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine 
and  set  apart  from  time  to  time  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  Hopl  Indians, 
such  areas  within  the  Navajo  boundary  line 
above  defined,  as  may  in  his  Judgment  be 
needed  for  the  use  of  said  Indians: 

This  Hopi  provision  means  tliat  should  the 
bill  become  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may.  If  it  appears  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Indians,  set  aside  reasonably  large  areas  with- 
in the  Navajo  twDundary  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  Hopl  Indians.  It  is  not  contemplated  that 
any  lands  will  be  so  set  aside  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Hopi  Indians,  and  all  those 
Interested  in  their  welfare.  (CI.  File  8970-30- 
308.2  Western  Navajo,  Part  1,  Gallup  Area 
Office  Piles.) 

The  Commissioner's  explanation  of  the 
legislation  failed  to  satisfy  the  Hopi  partic- 
ularly since  the  explanation  did  not  state  in 
whom  the  legal  title  to  the  Executive  Order 
Reservation  of  1882  would  be  vested  after 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  Hopi  asked  Commis- 
sioner Rhoads  for  a  full  and  detailed  report 
concerning  ownership  of  the  1882  Reserva- 
tion. (CI.  FUe  8970-30-308.2  Western  Navajo, 
Part  1.)  The  Hopi  demand  brought  about  a 
revision  of  the  tentative  draft  by  the  Com- 
missioner which  reads  as  follows: 
lands  .  .  .  are  hereby  permanently  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  entry  or  disposal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Navajo  and  such  other  Indians 
as  may  already  be  located  thereon. 

Commissioner  Rhoads  explained  In  a  letter 
of  September  24,  1932,  that  his  change,  has 
been  made  so  as  to  fully  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Hopi  Indians  within  the 
area  until  such  times  as  they  themselves 
agree  to  some  definite  boundarv  lines. 
(Cla.?slfled  File  8970-30-308.2  Part  2,  Western 
Navajo) 

During  the  latter  part  of  1932  some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  actvially  partition  the 
land  between  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  to  settle 
llieir  boundary  disputes.  However,  there  was 
no  unanimity  among  the  government  officials 
and  the  Indian  Tribes  as  to  the  actual 
mechanics  of  dividing  up  the  lands  between 
the  Navajos  and  the  Hopl.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  after  consider- 
ing the  draft  of  the  bill  extending  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
asked  that  it  should  contain  a  proviso  which 
would  render  the  Executive  Order  Reserva- 
tion of  December  16.  1882  unaffected  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  1934  Reserva- 
tion. He  stated, 
'"The  bill  extending  the  exterior  boundaries 


of  the  Navajo  Reservation  should  contain  a 
proviso  th«tt  it  will  not  affect  the  existing 
status  of  the  Moqul  (Hopl)  Reservation  as 
established  by  the  Executive  Order  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1882!  (See  Supt.  Edgar  K.  Miller's 
letter  to  the  Hopl  Indians  (Gallup  Area  Off. 
FUes,  304.2]) 

It  is  quite  clear  from  legislative  history 
that  while  a  further  reservation  was  estab- 
lished for  the  Navajos  the  express  language 
of  the  1934  statute  recognized  not  only  the 
Hopl  interested  in  the  1882  reservation  but 
also  their  interest  in  the  other  areas  outside 
of  the  1832  reservation.  In  effect,  the  bill  as 
reported  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 
incorporated  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  states: 
"It  is  of  importance  to  observe  here  Section  1 
contains  a  provision  safeguarding  the  right 
of  the  Hopi  Indians  to  their  lands,  which  are 
centrally  located  within  the  present  Navajo 
Reservation." 

This  purpose  was  accomplished  by  the 
words  "However,  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  the  existing  status  of  the  Moqui 
(Hopi)  Indian  Reservation  created  by  Execu- 
tive Order  of  December  16,  1882,"  but  the 
claim  of  the  Hopi  Indians  in  the  entire  area 
outside  of  the  Executive  Order  Reserva- 
tion of  1882  was  also  protected  by  the  words, 
"and  such  other  Indians  as  may  already  be 
located  thereon." 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  Hopi  Indian  Interest  In  the  1934 
Reservation  is  a  tribal  Interest. 

2.  Tlie  Hopi  Tribe  has  an  undetermined 
interest  in  all  lands  described  in  the  1934 
Reservation  except: 

a.  The  Hopi  Executive  Order  Reservation  of 
December  16,  1882  which  has  now  been  lully 
determined. 

b  Lands  exclu.sively  Navajo. 

(1)  Navajo  Treaty  Reservation  (Proclaimed 
Aug.  12,  1868)  (15  Stat.  667). 

This  treaty  stated  the  lands  described 
therein  v^ere  "set  apart  for  the  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians, 
and  for  such  other  friendly  tribes  or  Individ- 
ual Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may 
be  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  to  admit  among  them." 

(2)  Land  from  Tu.<«yan  National  Forest 
(Act  of  May  23,  1930)  (46  Stat,  378).  "Added 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Western  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation." 

(3)  Amended  Act  of  May  23,  1930  (Act  of 
Feb.  21,  1931)  (46  Stat.  1204).  Enlarges  the 
lands  taken  from  Tusayan  National  Forest 
and  added  to  Western  Navajo  Reservation. 

(4)  Lands  relinquished  under  Sec.  2  of 
Act  of  June  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  960).  Tills 
Act  provided  that  any  privately  owned  lands 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  under  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  would  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians. 

3.  The  status  of  the  Executive  Order  Res- 
ervation of  December  16,  1882  was  not 
changed  by  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934. 

4.  The  Interest  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  In  the 
rJ-34  Reservation  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 
and  public  utility  companies  acquiring 
right.s-of-way  over  and  upon  said  reservation. 

5.  "Die  undetermined  Interest  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe  in  the  1934  Reservation  has  been  pre- 
served and  protected  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

RespeciftUly  submitted. 

John  S.  Boyden, 
Attorney  for  the  Hopi  Tribe. 
Enclo.5ures. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  on  which  page  the  Walker-Dalton 
lint-  is  discussed? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  This  is  a  very  lengthy 
letter. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  he  state  which 
page?  Could  it  be  that  the  Senator  does 
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not  refer  to  the  page  because  It  does  not 
exist  in  there? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  1  have  no  intention  of 
deceiving  anyone  about  the  facts  in  this 
case.  Everything  Is  very  clear. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  page  num- 
Ijer? 

Mr.  FANiUN.  As  far  as  the  Walker- 
Dulton  line — I  thiiak  it  has  been  said 
once— in  1933.  just  1  year  before  the 
passage  of  the  act.  on  July  14,  1934, 
Superintendent  Walker  and  William 
Dalton,  Sr. 
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of,  or  defending  against,  any  action  brought 
by  the  Navajo  or  Hopl  Tribe  under  this 
section. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Which  letter  is  the 

Senator  reading  from? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Prom  the  Information 
furnished  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
please  be  more  specific? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wUl  send  the  Senator 
a  copy  of  this  particular  document. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Then,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator concede  that  it  is  not  in  the  infor- 
mation sent  to  me? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  amendment,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  liis  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  just  want  to  make 
one  short  statement. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  any  amendment  there- 
to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  modification  to  the  amendment  that 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  a  modification 
by  way  of  section  (c ,  to  the  first  part  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  modification. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  modification  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MoNTOYA's  modification  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  after  sec.  (1 ) . 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(ei  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  any  or  all  appropriate  legal 
fees,  court  costs,  and  other  related  expenses 
arising  out  of,  or  In  connection  with,  the 
commencing  of.  or  defending  against,  any  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Navajo  or  Hopi  Tribe 
undor  this  section. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  modification  is 
merely  a  subsection  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows, in  addition  to  my  amendment: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  pay  any  or  all  appropriate  legal  fees,  court 
costs,  and  other  related  expenses  arising  out 
of,  or  In  connection  with,  the  commencing 


Is  the  modification  accepted?  I  can 
modify  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  rnere  has 
to  be  mianimous  consent. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  did  not  know  what 
the  amendment  was  and  it  had  not  been 
read.  I  am  not  proposing  to  object  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bart- 
LETT).  Tlie  Chair  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Chair  asked  if  there  was  objection 
and  none  was  heard.  The  amendment  has 
been  modified. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Hereafter  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  agree  to  any  unanimous-consent 
request  until  we  know  what  the  subject 
of  the  imanimous  consent  is.  Yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  could  not  be  modified 
without  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.    METCALF.    We    did   not    know 
what  the  modification  was. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mitted the  modification  to  the  distiii- 
guishsd  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the  modification,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  object  in  the  future  to  any  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  until  I  know 
what  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  correct.  The  clerk  did 
not  read  the  modification.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  asked  that  it  not 
be  read.  It  was  not  read. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  agree  with  the 
modification.  I  beheve  that  the  attorney 
fees  should  be  paid  in  the  event  that 
his  amendment  is  agieed  to.  My  argu- 
ment is  not  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  My  argument  at  the  present 
time  is  that  we  have  submitted  to  us 
a  unanimous-consent  request  before  we 
know  what  the  proposition  is  upon 
which  we  are  agreeing. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  want  the  record 
to  clearly  show  that  we  did  submit  the 
modification  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  overlooked  it,  and 
I  apologize. 

Mr.   FANNIN.   This  Senator  did   not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  right  there. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  did  not  object  to 
the  modification. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  view  of  the  col- 
loquy which  has  taken  place,  may  I 
address  myself  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  Will  he  yield  time  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  did  not  understand 
the  question.  Do  I  have  some  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  an  ob- 
jection at  this  time  comes  too  late.  The 
amendment  has  been  modified  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  11  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  propoimd  a  question  or 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  need  about  3  min- 
utes. Will  the  Senator  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

M-.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  quite  a 
bit  of  srgtmient  here  this  afternoon. 
Most  of  the  argument  has  been  directed 
toward  what  we  call  tlie  johit  use  area 
and  the  legislative  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings or  history  which  have  set  in  with 
respect  to  the  joint  use  area. 

My  amendment  does  not  deal  with  that 
specific  area.  My  amendment  deals  with 
an  area  inunediately  to  the  west  of  the 
so-called  joint  use  area  wlaich  was  cre- 
ated in  1882  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Chester  Arthur.  The  area  with 
which  I  deal  in  my  amendment  is  an  area 
that  was  designated  as  an  extended  part 
of  the  Navajo  Reservation  by  the  act  of 
1934. 

There  has  been  much  to  do  about  court 
decisions  having  been  determined  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  Navajos  vis- 
a-vis the  Hopi,  and  vice  versa.  I  say 
categorically  that  there  have  been  no 
judicial  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
Moencopi  area,  the  extension  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation  which  took  place 
under  the  legislative  act  of  1934. 

What  are  we  giong  to  do  if  we  sus- 
tain the  committee  position?  We  are  go- 
ing to  say  to  the  world  that  in  1934,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  this 
land,  by  way  of  an  e.xtension  through 
legislation,  to  the  Navajo  Tiibe.  Now,  in 
1974,  by  legislative  fiat.  Congress  is  tak- 
ing it  away  from  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
awarding  it  to  tlie  Hopis.  I  hate  to  use 
tills  term  in  this  debate,  but  some  would 
say 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  JVIETCALF.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  talking  on  my  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
explain  liow  the  Government  gave  that 
land  to  the  Navajo  Tiibe  hi  1934. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  the  first  place,  I 
might  say  that  tiiroughout  the  vears 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  can  be 
specific. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  gohig  to  answer 
the  question. 

Throughout  the  years,  by  Executive 
flat  or  by  rulings  or  concessions  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there  has  been 
impliedly  an  extension  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

Under  the  1934  act,  the  Moencopi  area 
was  set  aside  as  an  extension  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  on  the  same  terms 
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and  conditions  as  was  the  1882  act  by 
Presidential  Executive  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ttor's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Ml-.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
jnv.'-eif  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  exact  phraseology  of  the  1934  act 
establishing  the  reservation  was  "to  the 
Navajo  and  such  otlier  Indians  as  may 
be  located  thereon." 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  has  suggested,  the  Hopis 
were  the  other  Indians  that  were  located 
thereon.  . 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
need  a  couple  of  more  minutes? 

Ml-.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  would  hke  to 
have  a  couple  of  more  minutes,  and  I 
will  discuss  the  alwriginal  claims  of  the 

Hopis. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Ml-.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  \\ould  hke  to  have  an 
explanation  from  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona as  to  what  that  1934  act  meant  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  retroceding  in  our 
steps  by  vhlue  of  this  action. 

Let  us  argue  a  little  about  the  aborig- 
inal rights  of  the  Hopi  vis-a-vis  the 
Navajo. 

HOPI    LAND   CLAIMS 

The  Hopi  have  argued  that  they  liave 
a  better  historic  claim  than  the  Navajo 
to  the  land  of  the  Moencopis  and  the 
1882  area.  In  support  of  their  position, 
they  cite  a  finding  of  tlie  Indian  Claims 
Commission  that  they,  tlie  Hopi,  were 
the  aboriginal  uiliabitants  of  a  large 
area  extending  well  beyond  tlie  bounda- 
ries of  both  the  1882  and  the  Moencopi 
areas  and  encompassing  a  region  which 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  western 
half  of  the  present  day  Navajo  reser\-a- 
tion.  Tills  "we  were  fii-st"  argument 
must  be  placed  in  proper  perspective. 
Botli  the  Hopi  and  the  Navajo  have  old 
and  honorable  claims  on  the  land.  The 
Hopi  have  wandered  intermittently 
through  the  area  since  pre-Columbian 
times  and  the  Navajo,  in  their  shorter 
tenure,  have  effectively  settled  and  used 
tlie  land  to  graze  their  sheep. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  own  State  of 
New  Mexico  was  aboriginally  dominated 
by  the  Navajo,  Apache,  and  Pueblo  In- 
dians as  determined  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  Yet  I  do  not  beheve 
Congress  contemplates  giving  New  Mex- 
ico, Colorado,  or  any  other  southwestei-n 
State,  including  Arizona,  back  to  aborig- 
inal Indian  groups.  Why  tlien  should  it 
choose  to  honor  tlie  aboriginal  claim  of 
the  aboriginal  Indian  gioups.  Why  tlien 
sliould  it  chose  to  honor  the  aboriginal 
claim  of  the  Hopi  to  the  Moencopi  area? 
These  aboriginal  claims  are  far  too 
vague  and  far  too  old  to  offer  any  guid- 
ance in  the  settlement  of  this  contempo- 
rary- dispute.  The  Senate  should  remem- 
ber that  the  pertinent  historj'  in  the 
Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute  begins  with 
tlie  1934  act  of  Congress. 

All  we  are  asking  in  this  amendment 
is  for  the  same  pri\ilege  that  we  are 
giving  to  the  Hopi  with  respect  to  tlie 
1882  area. 
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Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator's  time  has  expu-ed. 

Mr.   METCALF.   Mr.   President, 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
3  minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from  Aiizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  aboriginal  title  has  been 
rai.sed,  I  will  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
Navajo,  either  under  that  name  or  some 
other  name,  may  have  lived  in  wliat  is 
now  New  Mexico  before  they  Uved  in 
Arizona.  However,  I  will  recall  this  Utile 
bit  of  history. 

Wiien  the  Spaniards  first  visited  what 
is  now  New  Mexico  and  what  is  Ai-izona 
in  1540  and  1542,  there  was  no  mention 
made  by  any  of  those  wandering  Span- 
iards about  the  Navajo,  the  Navaja  or 
any  other  name,  even  tlieu-  own  name 
Dineh.  But  they  did  recognize  the  Zvmi 
Tribes,  the  Pueblo  Tribes,  and  the 
Moquis.  The  Moquis,  as  we  know  them 
from  ancient  times,  were  the  ones  who 
came  up  from  Mexico,  probably  3,000 
years  ago,  and  settled  all  through  upper 
Sonora  and  lower  Arizona.  They  prob- 
ably at  one  time  were  part  of  the 
Subaipori  Tribe  and  probably  built  the 
giant  ruins  at  Casa  Grande,  and  the  late 
Hopis  who  came  up  around  780  to  800 
built  many  of  the  Mesa  ruins  we  now 
see  in  the  Black  Moimtain  area. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  tlie  Navajo 
came  to  this  country  many,  many  years 
ago,  probably  among  the  first  wave  of 
Indians  some  10.000  years  ago.  They  are 
related  to  the  Eskimo;  they  are  related 
to  the  Apache;  they  are  related  to  tribes 
in  the  East.  But  tlie  Hopi  have  occupied 
this  land  long,  long  before  the  Navajo, 
and  I  suggest  that  aboriginal  title  right 
has  a  great  bearing  m  the  decision  of  this 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  and  such  time  on  the  bill  as 
may  be  required  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  clarify  what  was  in  the  1934 
act,  showing  that  the  land  was  in  trust 
for  these  Indian  residents.  It  stated:  "to 
the  Navajo  and  such  other  Indians  as  are 
located  thereon." 

It  is  very  clear  in  that  respect,  so  far 
as  tiie  1934  act  is  concei-ned. 

So  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  concerned,  James  Stewart,  then 
the  Director  of  the  3ureau  of  Indian 
Lands  and  Minerals  Dimion,  went  to  the 
Honi  Reservation  and  made  an  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  bUl,  which  never 
passed  Congress.  At  that  time,  an  affi- 
davit by  Stewart  was  submitted.  It  was 
submitted  to  our  committee,  and  it  is  in 
the  heai-ings.  He  concluded  that  the  Hopi 
should  be  given  nearly  1  million  acres  in 
the  Moencopi  area  rather  than  the  243.- 
000  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  we  should 
not  try  to  confuse  the  issue.  Tlie  1934 
act  is  specific,  and  it  is  not  in  any  way 
in  question  so  far  as  the  present  legis- 
lation is  concerned.  We  rre  following 
that  act  ccmpletcl:.-. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  >-ield 
at  this  point,  briefly? 

Ml-.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  cite  wliat  different  individ- 
uals have  said  about  entitlement  of  the 
Hopis  or  the  Navajos,  let  us  go  into  the 
hearings  I  do  not  recall  what  page  it  is, 
but  I  have  a  statement  which  quotes  tlie 
report  of  Gov.  H.  J.  Hagerman,  wlio  was 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  studj'  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopl  land  dispute  or  problem.  With  re- 
gard to  the  so-caUed  Moencopi  area,  the 
area  we  are  deaUng  with  in  this  amend- 
ment, he  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  follows : 

I  .  . .  recommend  that  the  areas  as  approx- 
imately  designated  on  the  inclosed  sketch 
map  be  set  aside  and  fenced  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Hopis. 

An  area  of  about  28,000  acres  adjacent  to 
and  south  of  the  Moencopi  village,  most  of 
v,hlch  will  be  contained  m  township  31 
north,  range  11  east  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  any  more  from 
this  report,  because  it  appeai-s  in  the 
hearings.  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize 
that  a  duly  appointed  individual,  com- 
missioned by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, made  this  report,  thus  restricting 
the  entitlement  of  the  Hopis  to  a  lesser 
area  than  what  my  amendment  contem- 
plates giving  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  answer 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  just  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Whc 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  tlie  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ai-izona  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  is  on  the  Senator'.^ 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  iistin- 
guished  Senator  from  Montana. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  know  that  he  is  very  certain 
of  his  facts,  but  the  statement  concern- 
ing Mr.  Hagerman  was  an  erroneous 
conclusion.  It  has  all  been  brought  out 
in  the  testimony.  There  is  full  testimony 
in  this  regard.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  full  statement,  lie  will 
discover  that  this  conclusion  was  made 
erroneouslv. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  time  on  the  bill. 

To  talk  about  aboriginal  title  in  the 
Moencopi  area  disregards  the  vested 
title  in  the  area.  That  was  vested  in 
1934,  when  Congress  passed  the  act 
which  gave  the  Moencopi  area  to  the 
Navajo  Indians  and  to  such  other  In- 
dians as  reside  thereon. 

The  exact  rights  of  each  tribe  have 
not  been  determined.  If  we  want  to  talk 
about  aboriginal  title,  I  wonder  if  anj' 
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of  the  Senators  here  would  be  willing  to 
give  tlie  original  lands  to  whoever  had 
aboriginal  title  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  auid 
to  Billings,  Mont.,  back  to  those  people 
who  had  aboriginal  titles? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  say  that  there  are  suits  in  the 
ccuits  now  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  the  Senator  go- 
ing to  argue  in  favor?  Is  the  Senator 
v.illing  to  give  it  back  to  those  with  ab- 
original title? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  courts  say 
that  they  go  back  to  the  Indians,  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  with  the  courts. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  asked  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  willing  to  give  them  back,  and  I 
think  that  the  answer  is  no.  The  Sena- 
tor obviously  is  not  going  to  do  that. 

We  have  a  vested  title,  vested  by  the 
1934  act,  the  amount  of  acreage  unde- 
termined, and  it  is  foUy  to  try  to  say 
otherwise.  To  give  every  single  acre  to 
a  tribe  that  has  an  amoxmt  undeter- 
mined in  there  is  unfair  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
refused  to  yield  to  me. 

The  only  reason  we  passed  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Act  is  because  of  aborig- 
inal title.  We  overturned  vested  title. 
That  was  one  of  the  greatest  rewards 
that  we  have  given  to  native  claims  in 
my  memory  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  disregarded  vested  title  in 
that  case  and  said  that  aboriginal  title 
is  the  evidence  that  we  are  going  to  look 
to  in  order  to  do  justice  to  native  claims. 
Here  we  have  two  Indian  tribes,  one 
of  which  has  aboriginal  title  that  dates 
back  almost  to  time  immemorial,  and 
the  other  of  which  has  title  that  just 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  argue 
about  vested  title,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  is  arguing  against  the  bene- 
fits to  the  very  Indians  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  represent. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment  or 
to  ask  for  a  vote.  As  I  understand  it, 
under  the  imanlmous-consent  agree- 
ment, we  cannot  vote  until  after  4 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Do  we  move  forward 
to  another  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  can 
be  done.  The  bill  is  open  for  subsequent 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  have  another 
amendment. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  All  debate  on  the 
pending  Montoya  amendment  is  con- 
cluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  unless  time  is  taken  off 
the  bill  in  the  future  between  now  and 
4  o'clock. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  there  still  be  de- 
bate on  the  Montoya  amendment  or  any 
subsequent  amendment  under  time  allo- 
cated for  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amend.ment  which  I  offer 
in  behalf  of  my.self,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  24,  line  22,  after  "lands  shall,"  add 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  under 
this  amendment. 

The  question  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
this  amendment  is,  once  again,  a  ques- 
tion of  relocation.  It  deals  with  the  1882 
area  about  which  we  have  spoken  inter- 
mittently during  the  debate  on  the  pre- 
vious amendment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Moencopi  amend- 
ment, just  passed,  we  were  talking  about 
the  relocation  of  1,200  to  2.000  Indians. 
Now  we  are  talking  about  the  removal  of 
up  to  8,500  Indians. 

The  bill  itself  talks  about  relocation  In 
section  6.  This  section  sets  forth  eight 
guidelines  which  the  U.S.  district  court 
must  follow  when  and  if  the  time  comes 
when  it  must  partition  land  within  the 
1882  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
there  is  no  Senator  who  favors  relocation 
as  a  reasonable  and  himiane  method  of 
social  policy.  The  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  who  heard  the  testi- 
mony on  this  problem  are  those  who 
favor  this  solution  least  of  all.  Their 
aversion  toward  the  brutal  techniques  of 
the  19th  century  is  reflected  in  section  6, 
guideline  (b>  which  directs  the  district 
court  to  di-aw  boimdary  lines  separating 
the  Navajo  and  the  Hopl  sections  of  the 
1882  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  "minimize 
and  avoid  undue,  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  disruption,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble." 

Tlie  committee  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  including  this  language  in 
guideline  (b).  Its  effect  should  be  to  re- 
duce significantly  the  number  of  Indians 
who  will  be  forced  from  their  land.  And 
it  should  lower  the  social  temperature  in 
which  this  land  dispute  settlement  is  car- 
ried out. 

That  number  and  that  temperature 
could  be  reduced  even  further,  however, 
by  the  inclusion  of  similar  language  in 
one  of  the  other  guidelines — guideline 
(d).  Guideline  (d)  provides  that  as  the 
court  divides  the  land,  it  should  award 
to  each  side  land  which  is  "equal  in  acre- 
age and  quality,  uisofar  as  practicable." 


In  other  words,  the  court  Is  directed  here 
to  split  the  land  on  as  close  to  50-50 
basis  as  possible. 

Our  amendment  simply  requires  the 
district  court  judge  to  take  the  possibil- 
ity of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  dis- 
ruption uito  effect  as  he  determines  how 
to  spht  up  the  land. 

Let  me  make  the  point  very  clearly 
guideline  (b)  requires  the  district  court 
judge  to  take  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural factors  into  consideration  as  he 
draws  on  a  map  the  boundary  lines  sep- 
arating the  Navajo  and  the  Hopl  lands. 
What  we  are  proposing  is  to  amend  the 
guideline  <dt  to  require  that  same  judge 
to  take  these  very  same  considerations 
into  effect  as  he  decides  how  much  land 
to  give  to  each  side. 

Understand  that  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  district  court  judge  the 
authority  to  award  a  disproportionate 
share  of  land  to  one  tribe  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  Adoption  of  our  amend- 
ment will  not  remove  from  the  court  the 
requirement  to  divide  the  land  equally. 
It  will  simply  subordinate  this  goal  to 
the  goal  of  avoiding  undue  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  disruption. 

I  suppose  that  someone  might  stand 
up  now  and  charge  that  any  deviation 
from  a  strict  50-50  split  is  contrary  to 
Healing  against  Jones  and  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
But  such  an  assertion  would  be  wrong. 
The  committee  itself  very  clearly  con- 
templates the  likelihood  of  a  less-than- 
perfect  division  of  land.  The  proof  of  this 
is  in  section  6'd)  in  the  provisos.  Let  me 
read  them  to  you: 

Provided,  That  if  such  partition  results  In 
a  lesser  amount  of  acreage,  or  value,  or  both 
to  one  tribe  such  diflferential  shall  be  fully 
and  finally  compensable  to  such  tribe  by 
the  other  tribe.  The  value  of  the  land  for  the 
pxirposes  of  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
on  not  less  than  Its  value  with  Improve- 
ments and  its  grazing  capacity  fully  restored; 
Provided  further.  That,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  compensation  for  any  such  differen- 
tial, the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  any 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  partic- 
ular land  involved  In  Its  existing  state  and 
the  value  of  such  land  in  a  fully  restored 
state  which  results  from  damage  to  the  land 
which  the  District  Court  finds  attributable 
to  a  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  protection  where  such  protection  is 
or  was  required  by  law  or  by  the  demands 
of  the  trust  relationship. 

Why  did  the  Interior  Committee  write 
that  language  into  the  bill  if  it  did  not 
believe  that  one  tribe  might  end  up  with 
sightly  more  land  than  the  other?  Why, 
then,  should  the  committee's  spokesmen 
object  to  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  cause  a  minor  deviation 
from  some  ideally  perfect  split  of  land? 
The  point  is  that  they  should  not  object. 

Other  guidelines  in  section  6  give  fur- 
ther direction  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  land  is  to  be  partitioned.  Guideline 
(e)  calls  for  the  land  to  be  partitioned 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  contiguous 
to  the  reservation  of  the  tribe  which  is 
to  receive  it.  Guideline  (f)  requires  that 
the  land  partition  "follow  terrain  which 
will  facilitate  fencing."  This  sounds  very 
reasonable  to  me.  but  it  leads  me  to  ask 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  land  be  contiguous  and  be 
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easy  to  fence  than  it  is  to  avoid  "social, 
ecouomic.  and  cultuial  disiniption?" 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
minor  one.  Some  may  even  call  it  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  But  its  intention  is 
very  clear  and  very  important.  It  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  district  court  a  small 
measure  of  discretion  in  dividing  land  so 
as  to  avoid  relocation  of  long  time  in- 
habitants. 

I'l  closina,  let  me  reiterate  that  tnl'; 
amendment'  seeks  to  reduce  as  much  as 
Ijossible  the  necessity  of  relocation.  Ii 
^eeks  to  do  nothing  else.  We  muFt  re- 
member that  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  this  problem  which  holds  less  likeli- 
hood of  success  than  relocation:  no  solu- 
tion which  threatens  more  to  turn  into 
disorder  than  relocation;  no  solution 
which  Is  more  incensitive  to  the  Infa- 
mou.'=  histoiy  of  the  Long  M?.rch  and  the 
Ti-ail  of  Tears  than  relocation. 

To  sdiatevei-  extent  ve  can  avoid  all  of 
that,  ¥e  should.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  an-.endment.  and  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  approve  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  certainly  does  not  approve  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  a  minor 
amendment.  It  cuts  out  the  very  heart 
of  the  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
heretofore  have  been  talking  about  the 
Moencopi  pro\'ision.  but  now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  joint-use  area. 

I  hope  to  have  something  in  addition 
to  sav  on  this  amendment,  but  I  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  > . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  f  ank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  I  think  his  figure  of  8,000  is 
veiT  misleading.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
got  the  flgure.  The  administration  counts 
6.000  for  both,  the  joint-use  and  the 
M:encopi  areas.  The  fact  is,  I  tliink  we 
will  agree,  that  no  one  knov.s  the  popula- 
tion for  certain,  and  that  is  why  the 
committee  mandated  a  census  after  the 
p.irtition  is  ordered. 

On  page  30  oi  the  committee  report,  in 
the  next-to-t^^-lf-  t  paragraph,  it  states : 
The  Committee  v  ishes  it  clearly  ttnder- 
stood  that  the  flexibility  provided  In  this 
subsection  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  In- 
vitation to  develop  a  final  adjudication  oi 
the  joint  use  area  dispute  which  contains  a 
substantlallv  xmeqx-.Bl  division  of  lands.  In- 
stead, the  flexibility  is  provided  to  allow  a 
limited  divergence  from  the  equality  stand- 
ard, If  necessary.  In  oider  to  honor  the  other 
guidelines  in  section  6.  For  example,  the 
Coramittee  expects  tliat.  If,  in  designing  a 
partition  plan,  It  is  discovered  that  a  minor 
divergence  from  an  equal  division  of  acres, 
or  value,  or  both  would  clearly  result  in  R 
drawing  of  boundary  lines  which  would  pre- 
.'«rve  to  one  or  the  other  tribe  a  particularly 
densely  populated  area,  thus  siguificantl:.- 
reduciiig  ch©  necessity  for  relocating  house- 
liolds  and  minimizing  "social,  economic,  and 
cultural  disruption"  as  called  for  in  the 
third  stildeline  (subsection  (c)),  then  tlic 
ilexibiiity  provided  in  the  "Insofar  as  is  prac- 
ticable" language  v.ould  permit  that  division 
and  the  proviso  cnllliig  for  compensation 
would  be  invoked. 

Mr.  President,  \\hat  this  amendment 
would  do  is  put  one  stipulation  ahead  of 
•all  others.  It  was  not,  I  am  sui'e,  the  in- 


tent of  the  conunittee,  nor  do  I  think  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  Senate,  to  so  provide. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give 
one  criterion  preeminence  over  all  others. 

1  hope  the  Senator  will  understand  that 
this  is  just  exactly  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes  of 
time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 

listening  to  the  explanation  of  this 
amendment,  it  sounds  verj-  nice.  But  as  I 
under.stand  it,  it  would  merely  transfer 
subparagraph  ibi  under  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  ^ d ' ,  which,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  would  result  in  the  Navajo 
winding  up  with  either  more  land  than 
they  have  now  or  more  land  than  the 
Hopis  have. 

The  figure  of  8,500  Navajo,  which  the 
Senator  used  to  quote  the  number  who 
will  be  moved,  I  rather  dispute.  I  wish 
I  had  a  more  accurate  figure.  I  have 
flown  over  that  area  and  taken  pictures, 
trying  to  make  a  computation  of  how 
many  people  might  be  dowTi  there. 

We  are  talking  about  a  seminomadic 
people,  and  they  may  live  there  in  the 
summer,  but  when  the  winter  snows  come 
they  move  somewhere  else  where  it  is 
warmer.  I  have  never  heard  a  figure  ap- 
proaching 8.500.  although  I  have  heard 
the  presiiJent  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Coim- 
■  cil  use  as  high  as  15.000. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  couple 
of  points  on  this  effort  to  change  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  bill. 

The  Navajos  have  been  using  this  land 
for  years  and  years.  This  is  not  .some- 
thing that  has  happened  lately.  And  the 
Hopfs  have  been  disputing  the  use  of  this 
land  for  years  and  years.  But  nothing 
has  come  of  it. 

Even  four  court  decisions  have  been 
defied  by  the  Navajo,  and  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  I  understand  they  are  now  paying 
."5250  a  day  under  order  of  the  court  be- 
cause they  will  not  obey  the  court. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Nav- 
ajo nation  has  even  issued  trading  post 
permits  on  Hopi  land,  and  that  if  the 
truth  were  known,  they  owe  the  Hopi 
Tribe  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
for  this  action,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
completely  wrong. 

~We  hear  a  let  of  talk  rbout  forcing 
peoi:'le  to  move.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  force  people  to  move.  I  think  this 
thing  can  be  settled.  But  I  will  say.  as 
one  who  has  tried  to  get  the  two  tribes 
together  for  nearly  20  years,  that  I  see  no 
hope  of  getting  the  Navajo  people,  un- 
der their  present  leadership,  to  sit  dowTi 
with  the  Hopis  and  work  something  out 
whereby  nobody  is  going  to  be  hm-t. 

I  think  it  can  be  done.  But  the  Navajo 
leaders  have  repeatedly  refused  to  sit 
down  with  the  Hopi  leaders  and  work 
something  out.  I  do  not  think  thej-  have 
the  best  interests  of  the  Hopi  at  heart. 
In  fact.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  preiient 
leader&liip  of  the  Navajo  people  Lave 
the  best  interests  of  theii'  ov.ii  tribe  at 
heart. 

I  hope  that  tiiis  amendment  would  be 
defeated.  I  think  we  have  discussed  this 
broad  general  purpose  of  the  bill  long 
enough  throughout  the  years.  We  have 


listened  to  the  court  decisions,  we  have 
listened  to  the  experts  on  the  subject 
and,  I  think,  it  is  up  to  us  as  a  legislative 
body  to  make  the  move  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  cited  some  bill 
and  tried  to  use  that  citation  as  his  idea 
of  what  the  committee  intent  was.  But 
the  committee  has  expressed  its  ii'.tent 
in  specific  language  in  the  report. 

On  page  30  of  the  report — and  I  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  f  lom 
South  Dakota  so  that  he  may  read  it- 
it  provides: 

Tlius.  the  Commit cee  rerx>gni3es  both  the 
responsibility  to  provide  partitioning  au- 
thority and.  if  judicial  adjudication  sliould 
become  necessary,  the  likelihood  that  such 
authority  would  be  exercised.  Tlie  Commit- 
tee, however,  fully  understands  that  this 
particularly  potent  authority,  once  exercised, 
will  structure  sub.stantia!!y  tlie  remainder 
of  th.?  provisions  of  any  jtidicial  settlemeni. 

Tliat  is  why  this  is  not  a  minor  amejid- 
ment  but  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
bill. 
Tlien  tlie  report  goes  ahead  and  says: 
The  committee  does  believe  that.  If  the 
judicial  settlement  is  to  be  equitable  and 
fair,  any  division  of  the  lands  of  the  joint 
tise  area  must  be  eqwal. 

Tliat  is  a  flat  statement  of  tlie  majority 
opinion  of  the  committee. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  Senator's  attention 
that  while  tiie  Moencopi  matter  came  up 
on  a  9-to-6  vote,  that  came  up  on  a 
lO-to-3  vote,  and  the  chairman  oI  the 
committee  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  is  in  the  committee  bill  at  this 
time. 

That  is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision — 

The  very  de.lnitiou  in  the  Healing  decision 
of  the  interest  of  the  laud  as  "joint,  un- 
divided, and  equal"  also  strongly  suggests 
tliat,  If  tlie  Interest  is  to  be  divided,  it  is 
to  be  done  on  an  equal  basis. 

That  is  what  the  committee  said;  that 
is  what  the  district  court  said  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  afBi-med;  that 
is  what  all  the  witnesses  who  have 
testified  before  the  committee  have  said. 
that  we  have  to  have  an  equal  division 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  stiike  out  this  equita- 
ble and  equal  division,  this  proposition 
that  all  are  going  to  share  in  the  mineral 
rights  and  eliminate  all  the  work,  all  the 
concentration,  all  the  efforts  that  tlie 
various  people  on  the  committee  have 
devoted,  not  only  tills  year  but  in  past 
years,  to  the  solution  of  tliis  pi-oblem. 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  thi.- 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  delighted 

to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  wish  to  put  a  ques- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  I  intend  nothing  else 
than  what  I  said  with  this  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  merely  reinforces  and  em- 
phasizes the  approach  the  committee  is 
making  by  \irtue  of  the  provisions  and 
guidelines  set  out  in  section  6. 

Now,  let  me  read  the  section  to  v.liich 
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my  amendment  refers  and  to  which  it 
ties.  It  is  subsection  (b)  on  page  24  of 
the  bill.  Subsection  (b)  reads  as  follows: 
The  Ijoundary  lines  resulting  from  any  par- 
titioning of  lands  in  the  Joint  use  area  shall 
be  established  so  as  to  include  the  higher 
density  population  areas  of  each  tribe  with- 
in the  portion  of  the  lands  partitioned  to 
such  tribe  to  minimize  and  avoid  undue  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  disruption  inso- 
far as  practicable. 

Now,  this  is  a  mandate  to  the  coui-t 
when  it  engages  in  dividing  the  land  and 
establishing  the  boundary  lines.  My 
amendment  will  merely  say  that  in  any 
partition  of  the  surface  rights  to  the 
joint  area,  the  same  area,  the  lands  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  which  I  have  read. 
Insofar  as  is  practicable,  be  equal  in  acre- 
age and  quality. 

I  do  not  see  any  inconsistency  with 
the  text  of  the  guidelines  contained  in 
section  6.  I  think  this  fortifies  the  sec- 
tion to  the  point  where  the  judge  will 
have  to  concern  himself  not  only  with 
section  (b) ,  not  only  with  section  (c) ,  but 
also  with  section  (d),  and  I  see  no  in- 
consistency. I  see  no  derogation  from  the 
real  thrust  of  the  guidelines  and  the  par- 
ticular section  6.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

I  fail  to  see  in  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  I  am 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  very  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  particular  section  the  com- 
mittee brought  out  in  the  committee  bilL 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  devoted  almost  five  pages, 
from  page  26  to  page  31  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  to  an  explanation  of  the 
guidelines  by  which  these  particular 
sections  5  and  6  should  be  implemented. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  highlights  one  of  those 
guidelines,  one  of  those  subsections,  and 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  rest 
of  the  subsections. 

We  have  said  we  laid  down  these  guide- 
lines, subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  and  (h),  and  he  highlights  one 
of  them  and  says,  "We  are  going  to  look 
at  this  over  all  the  other  propositions." 
We  believe  that  equity,  in  accordance 
with  the  judicial  decisions  involved,  de- 
mands as  nearly  as  is  possible  equal 
division  of  the  lands,  and  we  believe  that 
equity,  as  nearly  as  possible,  says  that 
we  should  have  the  mineral  rights  jointly 
held  and  jointly  administered.  We  have 
said  that  in  these  various  sections,  and 
we  laid  down  these  guidelines. 

Instead  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  put  one  of  the  guidelines  ahead  of 
all  the  others.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
what  the  committee  intended.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  what  the  court  intended. 
We  said  that  you  should  do  things  in 
accordance  with  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
<f ) .  <E'> ,  and  (h> ,  and  we  have  explained' 
that  in  several  pages  in  the  report.  I 
think  it  is  clear  in  the  report,  it  is  not 
subject  to  explanation  or  analysis,  and 
the  committee  report  speaks  for  itself 
here,  and  it  speaks  for  itself  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  three-judge  district  court  de- 
cision that  divided  this  land. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
talked  about  adjudication  in  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  but  there  has  been  ad- 


judication, and  there  has  been  plenty  of 
adjudication  on  these  issues. 

The  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered this  and  decided  that  there  should 
be  various  subsections  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  guidelines,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  should  minimize 
these  other  considerations  and  highlight 
just  this  one. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  such  time  as  he  may 


require. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  speak,  first  of  all,  very  briefly 
on  the  contents  of  the  committee  report. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  relies  very 
heavily  upon  what  is  said  in  this  report, 
especially  on  page  30.  Let  me  read  from 
the  report : 

The  committee  does  believe  that,  If  the 
Judicial  settlement  is  to  be  equitable  and 
fair,  any  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Joint 
use  area  must  be  equal. 

He  relies  heavily  on  that  sentence. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  member  who  sat 
through  every  single  word  of  testimony 
and  every  minute  of  maikup  of  this  bill, 
that  that  is  not  what  was  decided  in  the 
committee.  This  report  was  prepared  by 
the  committee  staff,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  I  have  no  control  over  what  the  staff 
writes,  and  apparently  the  committee 
has  no  control  over  what  the  staCf  writes 
so  far  as  the  report  is  concerned.  It  is 
totally  contradictory  to  what  was  de- 
cided by  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

To  refer  specifically,  to  give  specific 
evidence  of  that  fact,  we  discussed  in 
the  committee  the  language  of  partition, 
and  we  agreed  in  the  committee  that  if 
we  were  to  have  a  meaningful  negotia- 
tion between  the  Hopi  and  the  Navajo 
prior  to  an  imposed  settlement,  that  we 
could  not  write  in  the  terms  of  that  set- 
tlemen.  It  would  be  ahead  of  time  be- 
cause it  would  preordain  the  terms  of 
the  settlement,  and  we  wanted  to  avoid 
that. 

Yet,  in  agreement  with  that,  at  my 
suggestion,  in  using  the  phrase  "in  the 
partition"  in  each  one  of  these  sections, 
they  changed  the  word  to  "any"  parti- 
tion, recognizing  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ties or  the  court,  whoever  it  might  ap- 
point for  master,  might  decide  that  there 
would  be  no  partition,  some  partition, 
total  partition.  But  certainly  nobody  in 
the  committee  agreed  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  an  equal  division  of  the 
land,  and  that  is  totally  erroneous  and 
totally  misleading,  and  I  am  sorry  it  had 
to  refer  in  the  report.  It  is  reviewed  in 
my  separate  views  in  the  back  part  of  the 
report. 

Now,  let  me  try  to  express  what  Sen- 
ator Montoya's  amendment  is  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

What  it  is  attempting  to  do  is  what 
appeals  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
and  that  is  that  when  and  if  there  is  a 
partition  of  the  land,  that  those  who 
decide  upon  the  partition  must  try  to 
minimize  and  avoid  undue  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  disruption  insofar 
as  practicable. 

Now.  what  is  wrong  with  that?  If  we 
are  to  be  humane  in  all  the  plenary 
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power  we  are  exercising  over  those  In- 
dians, should  we  not  take  into  account 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultiu-al  dis- 
ruption? 

Let  me  read,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Thayer  Scudder,  an 
anthropologist  hired  by  the  Navajo  to 
go  down  and  do  a  study  of  a  forced  re- 
location of  the  Navajo  people.  This  is 
on  page  2  of  his  typewritten  statement, 
I  do  not  know  what  page  it  is  in  the  hear- 
ings record. 

He  says: 

Almost  without  exception  people  resist 
forced  relocation. 

We  did  not  need  an  anthropologist  to 
tell  us  that,  we  can  take  judicial  notice 
of  that. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Where  resistance  fails  and  relocation  oc- 
curs, the  resulting  trauma  Is  very  extreme. 

I  think  we  probably  know  that  without 
an  anthropologist  telling  us. 

Now,  I  want  to  continue  with  his  state- 
ment: 

Indeed,  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
grievous  insult  to  a  community  than  to  be 
forced  to  leave  a  beloved  habitat. 

This  is  especially  true  of  illiterate  people 
and  of  the  elderly  who  have  lived  out  their 
lives  in  a  single  rural  community.  While 
this  would  include  the  majority  of  the  Navajo 
people  in  the  Joint  Use  Area,  including  men 
who  have  formed  deep  attachments  to  their 
homes  and  to  the  land,  it  applies  especially 
to  Navajo  women. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  that  the  reason 
it  would  be  especially  a  great  hardship 
on  Navajo  women  is  because  of  the  line 
of  descent  and  the  line  of  inheritance 
from  Navajos  which  go  through  the 
matrihneal  side  of  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  this 
amendment  is  asking  for  is  some  kind  of 
justice  to  people  who  have  been  mis- 
treated and  abused,  not  by  the  Hopi,  but 
by  those  people  who  have  tried  to  deter- 
mine their  lives. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
for  to  take  into  consideration  what  kind 
of  cultural  and  social  hardship  these  peo- 
ple will  have  to  put  up  with  as  a  result 
of  forced  relocation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. How  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  have  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  ask  for  3  min- 
utes from  my  distinguished  colleague?  I 
am  not  going  to  address  the  substance 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.   DOMENICI.  May  I  address  the 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
please  ? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Surely. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  read  this,  I  put 
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^v<,Plf  in  the  position  of  being  a  court    nearly  contiguous  as  possible.  Then  we    be  minimized  or  forgotten  behind  sec - 
!^rt  assume  we  do  intend  to  provide    say  we  wiU  not  interfere  with  any  of  the    tion  (b).  That  is  not  what  we  want  the 


and  assume 


au'delines  for  a  court,  we  hope  it  never    identified    religious    shrines.    All    those 
cets  there,  we  hope  it  happens  another    things  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 


„  eiy  but  what  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  tion 
i?  that  I  find  in  section  6,  as  we  look  at  If  the  Senator 
:l-e  guidelines,  a  reference  to  Senator 
,'or.toya's  language  that  requires  that 
the  court  take  into  consideration  these 
words,  minimize  and  avoid  undue  social, 
economic  and  culLural  disruption  insofar 
■i>;  practical. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  tliat  that 
i'-.  changed  in  subsection  (b) . 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator,  that  is  pre- 
ceded in  that  very  section  by  what  a 
court  could  very  well  find  is  the  only 
area  that  they  have  to  be  concerned 
about  in  solving  that  definition,  and  it 
says,  in  doing  that,  they  will  divide  the 
principal  population  centers  of  these  two 
tribes  so  as  to  minimize  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultm-al  disruptions. 

My  specific  question  to  the  Senator  is, 
if  the  com-t  does,  in  fact,  take  the  high- 
density  population  areas  of  the  tribes, 
and  makes  sure  that  they  are  each  given 
to  the  respective  tribe,  have  they  com- 
plied totally  with  the  section,  including 
the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  disioip- 
tion,  have  they  or  have  they  not? 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  said  to  the  Sena- 
tor's colleague  from  New  Mexico,  subsec- 
tion (b)  from  which  the  Senator  quoted 
is  a  part  of  a  series  of  guidelines  which 
i.ic  laid  down  in  section  6. 

I  think  all  of  us  a:c  agreed  that  we 
should  take  into  consideration  such 
tilings  as  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
disruption,  and  avoid  it  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, but  then  we  go  ahead  in  subsection 
tdi  in  other  subsections  of  section  6, 
and  say  that  taking  the.se  things  into 
consideration,  we  shall  have  as  near  as 
possible  an  equal  and  equitable  land  divi- 
sion. 

So  we  say,  sometimes,  in  order  to  avoid 
the.se  dismptions  spoken  of  in  subsection 
'b>,  the  comt  may  give  the  other  tribe, 
whether  Hopi  or  Navajo,  some  land  to 
offset  that;  but  to  highlight  this  one 
guideline  and  to  say  that  this  is  the  only 
thing  we  should  take  into  consideration 
is  against  the  decision  of  the  district 
court,  afRrmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  against  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  tlie  committee  itself. 

This  is  only  on<5  of  the  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say,  if  we  can 
talk  a  little  longer,  because  I  do  not  think 
I  understand  what  I  would  be  supposed 
to  do  if  I  were  the  judge.  I  would  like  to 
ask  again,  if  I  looked  at  the  evidence  and 
I  fovmd  that  I  had  taken  the  high  popu- 
lation areas  of  each  respective  tribe  and 
I  had  determined  that  each  would  get 
that  further  on,  and  I  made  a  finding 
that  this  is  so  that  we  will  minimize  and 
moid  imdue  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural disruption,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  have  I  complied  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  might  I  take  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  disruptions  into  con- 
.>ideiation  as  it  affects  others  than  the 
iiifeh-density  areas  of  each  tribe? 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  say  insofar  as 
practicable.  Then,  of  course,  we  say  that 
tlie  land  given  to  each  tribe  shall  be  as 


were  the  judge,  he 
would  take  this  part  of  the  bill,  section  6, 
and  look  at  the  guidelines— that  is,  (a), 
<b),  (c),  and  so  forth — and  he  would 
apply  all  of  these  guidelines  insofar  as 
possible.  He  would  not  put  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  questions  so  that 
somebody  had  a  httle  tiny  area  way  off 
in  one  part  because  you  would  look  at 
subsection  (e)  where  it  says  that  the 
land  be  contiguous  insofar  as  practi- 
cable. I  just  use  that  for  an  example. 

But,  again  I  reiterate,  the  question 
that  is  presented  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA>  disregards  these  other  prop- 
ositions for  the  judge  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  just  lays  down  this  prop- 
osition. It  forgets  about  equal  and  equi- 
table distribution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What,  if  we  did  not 
want  to  put  Senator  Montoya's  language 
in  section  (e<  but  wanted  it  to  be  just 
another  section  so  that  it  would  be  clear 
that  the  court  would  not  be  limited  in 
the  consideration  of  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  disruption  to  the  dividing 
up  of  the  high  density  areas? 

If  I  understood  the  Senator,  he  wa."^. 
nut  saying  that  the  court  would  have 
compiled  with  the  con.>ideration  of  so- 
cial, economic,  and  cultural  disruptions. 
The  court  would  not  necessarily  be 
through  with  that  consideration  by  di- 
viding up  the  high  density  areas.  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  the  court  would 
consider  social  and  economic  disruptions 
insofar  as  practicable,  even  aside  and 
apart  from  how  it  divvied  up  the  high 
population  areas. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  would  be  pait  of 
the  high  population  areas. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  not  necessarily 
the  total  consideration. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Certainly  it  would  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  talking  on  my 
time,  but  we  will  continue  the  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  whole  proposition  is  that  we  have 
laid  down  a  series  of  guidelines  for  the 
guidance  of  the  judge  in  the  event  of  an 
adjudication.  One  of  these  guidelines  is 
we  say  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  w'ith 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  affairs. 
Another  guideline  says  we  want  to  have 
the  separate  areas  a.<^  contiguous  as  pos- 
sible. Another  says  we  are  not  going  to 
interfere  with  religious  shrines,  to  take 
one  from  another. 

All  of  these  have  to  be  read  together, 
and  the  judge  would  read  them  together. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
erasing  these  other  guidelines  and  say- 
ing that  equal  distribution  of  property 
insofar  as  possible,  equitable  distribu- 
tion insofar  as  possible,  and  joint  own- 
ership of  the  mineral  riehts  are  all  to 


judge  to  do.  That  is  not  the  committee 
intent.  The  committee  wants  all  the 
guidelines  applied. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  j^eld? 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New^  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOIvIENICI.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Montana  what  specific  language 
in  my  amendment  destroys  any  property 
rights  and  eliminates  the  consideration 
of  all  guidelines  in  section  6.  I  want  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment says,  on  page  24 

Ml-.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  on  line  22.  My 
amendment  has  only  the  words  "subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  fb»  of 
this  section." 

Mr.,  METCALF.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  have  been  trying  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  How  can  the  Senator 
say  that  that  language  cormotes  the 
elimination  of  the  consideration  of  the 
guidelines? 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  it  does  not  say 
subject  to  subsection  fa",  (b>.  (c>,  'd>, 
and  others.  The  Senator  just  says  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b).  Why  do  we  have 
to  have  that  language  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  take  into  consideration  the  var- 
ious guidelines  that  we  have  outlined  in 
(a).  (b>.  (d>.  fe),  (f),  and  (^g)? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  con- 
sent to  a  modification  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  .subsections  (a^,  <b',  (c),  and 
the  other  guidelines  in  this  section? 
Would  he  consent  to  that? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  see  no  reason  w  hy  we 
should  say  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsections  <a),  (b\  <ci,  <d),  (e),  (f), 
(g),  and  (h>  because  that  is  what  v.e 
are  saying  in  the  bill.  But  if  the  Senator 
will  say  that,  and  he  feels  that  he  has 
to  reiterate  it  again,  if  he  will  say  in 
all  of  the  subsections  "subject  to  all  of 
the  subsections"  in  section  6.  I  have  no 
objection  to  just  repeating  what  we  have 
already  said. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Then  I  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  On  the  amendment 
0  hich  I  have  proposed,  it  would  read  in 
subsection  (d) 

IV.'^r.  METCALF.  Has  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  been  propounded  yet? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  because  I  have 
not  submitted  the  modification. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  reserve  the  right  to 

object. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  object? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  heard  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  to  both  Senators 
tiaat  unanimoui,  consent  is  not  required. 
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The  Senator  may  modify  his  amend- 
ment if  he  desires. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  so  modify  it.  It  wlU 
read  as  follows 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  he  must  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
the  time  not  to  be  taken  from  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mi".  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
ob.lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  who- 
ever has  time.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana a  couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  may  we 
have  information  as  to  how  much  time 
remains  en  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  not  sent  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  we  have  this  col- 
loquy before  we  have  the  modification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
result  of  the  yeas  and  the  nays  having 
been  ordered  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senator  must  have  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  inform  me  as  to  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  8  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  .such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  for  tlie  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  propound  some  inquiries. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  first,  is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
trigger  consideration  during  the  parti- 
tion or  division  process  of  the  essential 
and  particular  details  set  out  in  the 
guidelines  under  subparagraphs  (b> .  (c> . 
(d),  (e),  (f).  and  (g)? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Ye>.  All  the  guidelines 
specifically  enumerated  in  section  6 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
court  in  making  a  determination  and  £in 
adjudication  as  to  the  division  of  land. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  also  the  inten- 
tion that  this  take  place  irrespective  of 
any  conflicting  language  or  implied  lan- 
guage to  the  contrary  contained  in  the 
committee  report? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  committee  report, 
in  M:e  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, explains  the  entire  effort  of  the 
rcmmittee  to  make  an  equal  distribu- 
tion. In  subsection  (b).  the  committee 
recognized  that  in  certain  areas  of  these 
reservations  there  would  be  a  higher 


density  of  population.  Some  would  have 
more  people;  more  people  would  be  in- 
volved than  in  other  areas. 

I  am  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
any  of  us  to  say  that  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  disruptions  wojild 
not  be  considered  in  all  other  areas  of 
the  reservation.  We  just  decided  that  in 
higher  density  areas  perhaps  they  would 
not  get  as  much  land  or  the  land  would 
be  more  valuable,  but  ultimately  the  de- 
cision would  be  equal  and  equitable. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  1 
minute  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Do  I  have  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  time,  and  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  I  want  to 
clarify,  by  way  of  legislative  history,  is 
to  a.sk  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  this  question :  In  par- 
titioning the  surface  rights  to  the  joint 
use  area,  when  and  if  any  court  does 
that  partitioning,  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  legislation  for  the  court  to  look  at, 
to  minimize,  and  to  avoid  undue  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  disruption  inso- 
far as  possible? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  the  intention 
as  expressed  in  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  what  would  the 
intent  be  for  any  partition  that  might 
occur? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Any  partition  that 
miaht  occur.  And  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  line 
12,  where  it  says  "higher  den-^ity  popula- 
tion," is  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  population  varies  on  the  reser- 
vation; but  the  entire  partition  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  di'^^ruption. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  need  for  further  pursuance  of  this 
amendment,  if  that  indeed  Is  the  intent 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  explanation  and  the  answer 
given  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  to  the 
questions  propounded  by  myself  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated,  so  that 
I  can  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  order  that  we  thor- 
oughly understand  the  situation  that 
exists 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  has  with- 
drawn the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNTN.  I  understand  that. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  a  record 
was  made  in  the  committee  on  the  Issue 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  been  discussing.  The 
issue  lost.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  3.  I  do  think  that  fact 
should  be  made  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

At  this  time.  I  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  staff  members,  both  for  the  ma- 


jority and  the  minority,  who  so  ade- 
quately handled  this  measure  and  the 
report. 

The  report  does  reflect  the  intent  of 
the  majority  of  committee  members. 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  challenges  the  report,  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
vote  was  predominantly  in  favor  of  the 
various  issues  he  has  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  partitioning 
is  concerned,  any  judicial  settlement  that 
requires  partitioning  of  the  land  in  ap- 
proximately equal  shares  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Healing  case,  and  that 
should  be  made  clear.  The  report  and 
the  bill  have  been  subjected  to  highly 
partisan  interpretation,  but  it  is  crystal 
clear  that  the  committee  decided  that 
such  a  judicial  partition  is  inevitable, 
failmg  tribal  agreement.  If  there  is  not 
to  be  partition,  why  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  relocate  persons  who  must  move 
on  account  of  partition?  Why  the  giiide- 
lines  to  the  court  on  partition?  In  short, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  if  not  to 
provide  judicial  authority  and  directioa 
for  partition?  I  feel  tliat  this  sliould  be 
brought  out. 

Also,  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  quotes  from  one  of 
the  attorneys  for  the  Hopi  Tribe,  I  think 
he  should  bring  out  that  he  did  not  ques- 
tion the  statement  of  an  anthropologist 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe.  I  read  from  the  record: 

Senator  Fannin.  Dr.  Scudder.  how  much 
time  did  you  sp«nd  on  the  Navajo  reservation 
in  coming  to  these  conclu-siona? 

This  is  what  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  today,  with  respect  to  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  movement  of  different 
members  of  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

Professor  SccDors.  Let  me  qualify  what  I 
am  going  to  say  by  saying  I  am  talking 
from  a  theory.  The  theory  has  been  applied 
to  members  of  all  three  major  racial  groups. 

I  went  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  sec  if 
it.  could  be  applicable  there  during  a  4-day 
field  trip. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  clear  that  he 
spent  4  days  on  the  reservation  and  be- 
came an  instant  expert. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 


RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chaii-  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10701. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10701)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1965,  relating  to  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  to  provide  for  con- 
struction ard  operation  of  certain  port 
facilities,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
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conference  on  the  disagi-eeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mi-.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
and  Mr.  Buckley  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


SURFACE     RIGHTS     IN     THE      1934 
NAVAJO  RESERVATION 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10337)  to 
authorize  the  partition  of  the  sui-face 
rights  in  the  joint  use  area  of  the  1882 
Executive  Order  Hopi  Reservation  and 
the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  in  the 
1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for 
allotments  to  certain  Paiute  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  10  seconds  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  METCALF)  for  the  long  hours, 
the  tremendous  amount  of  time  and,  in- 
deed, the  careful  effort  that  he  has  put 
into  the  pending  legislation.  This  has 
been  a  most  difficult  task,  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  I  wish  to 
say  tliat  in  my  judgment,  he  has  been,  as 
always,  a  fair  and  honest  judge,  ti-ying 
to  handle  a  very  difficult  dispute.  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  him  for 
this  yeoman  service. 

Obviously,  the  other  Senators  on  the 
committee  have  done  their  fair  share  on 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority  side, 
but  I  do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
single  out  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
the  special  effort  he  has  made. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
kind  words. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  my  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question 
that  when  there  is  equal  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  lands,  the  various 
propositions  that  are  now  in  subsection 
(b)  whether  they  are  high-density  popu- 
lation lands  or  low-density  population 
lands,  or  with  any  of  the  other  lands 
involved  on  rhe  reservation,  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  other 
subsections  in  section  6. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
10337  reflects  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  rather  eloquently  set  forth  his 
dissent  from  tliat  report.  Those  who  de- 
sii-e  may  read  both  of  our  positions,  but 
I  think  that  a  useful  service  has  been 
performed  today  by  exploring  the  ques- 
tion of  high-density  population  areas, 
because  we  want  all  of  these  factors  to 
apply  to  all  of  the  land.  We  merely  want 
to  say  that  when  we  have  the  question  of 
high  density  areas  of  population,  we  can 
take  into  consideration  the  various  fac- 
tors that  are  contained  in  other  parts 
of  section  6. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  vote  comes  out  on 
this  matter,  I  know  that  I  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  my  State  and 
my  Governor  for  the  wonderful  work 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  put 
into  this.  I  wish  to  express  the  same  feel- 
ings to  my  senior  colleague,  who  has 
served  as  Governor  and  who  has  put  up 
with  this  problem  for  so  many  years. 

As  I  say,  regardless  of  the  outcome, 
I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  particularly  Indians  of  both 
tribes,  for  the  wonderful  work  both  of 
them  have  put  in  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

If  we  can  resolve  the  joint-use  and 
Moencopi  land  disputes  today,  we  will 
have  achieved  justice  and  equity  for  the 
Hopi  and  the  Navajo  Tribes.  In  addition, 
we  will  have  resolved  an  issue  which  is 
of  grave  concern  to  the  non-Indians  in 
the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  should  like  to  join  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Goldwater)  in  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Metcalf  for  chairing 
the  hearings  in  so  many  instances,  for 
doing  extensive  work  in  the  committee, 
and  for  taking  over  here  as  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  He  has  performed  yeoman 
service  under  a  vei-y  tough  situation.  He 
has  stood  up  for  what  he  thought  was 
right.  I  am  very  proud  that  he  has  been 
willing  to  devote  the  time,  the  research, 
and  the  energy  that  was  necessary  to 
make  conclusions,  which  demanded  great 
thought  and  careful  consideration  of  all 
parties  involved. 

I  feel  that  he  has  perfonned  a  fine 
service  for  both  the  Navajo  and  the  Hopi 
Tribes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

Section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better  uti- 
lization of  the  resources  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Resenations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  AprU  19,  1950  (64  Stat.  47; 
25  U.S.C.  640)  is  repealed  effective  close  of 
business  December  31,  1974. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
hoped-for  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
complete  the  question  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  controversy,  and  there  will  no 
longer  need  to  be  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Hopi-Navajo  Indian  Administration, 
which  was  created  in  1950.  Therefore,  as 
a  part  of  this  bill,  we  should  discontinue 
existence  of  this  joint  committee.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wish  to  speak,  just 
for  a  moment,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  has  time 
on  the  bUl. 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wish  to  speak  on 
tills  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
President  that  the  time  I  am  taking  now 
will  be  the  time  I  am  entitled  to  on  this 
amendment  as  an  adversary  party. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  looking 
for  any  thanks,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
expect  any.  I  do  not  want  the  impression 
left  that  it  was  only  the  Senator  from 
Montana  who  was  involved  in  all  of  this 
procedure.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  at  least  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  became  active  only 
in  the  very  latter  part  of  this  work.  He 
did  a  very  good  job  and  was  vei-y  intently 
working  on  this  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
deliberations.  But  I  do  not  want  the 
impression  left  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  has  any  wisdom  on  the  Hopi-Navajo 
question  at  all.  since  I  chaired  all  of  the 
hearings  and  attended  all  of  the  markup 
sessions  that  we  had  on  this  legislation, 
and  certainly  had  at  least  as  much  infor- 
mation given  to  me  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  if  not  more.  I  just  wish  to  cor- 
rect what  might  be  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. 

So  I  just  want  to  correct  what  might 
be  an  erroneous  impression,  which  itself 
does  not  detract  from  tlie  great  work  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  done. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  did  hold  hearings, 
and  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill.  He  has  had  very  firm  convictions 
about  how  the  decisions  should  be  made 
and  on  the  determination  of  the  various 
lawsuits.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  he  has  been  out- 
standing not  only  on  this  legislation,  but 
on  other  Indian  legislation.  I  certainly 
appreciate  his  assistance  in  all  Indian 
legislation.  I  regret  vei-y  much  tliat  we 
have  differed  in  some  respects  as  to  tlie 
decision  on  this  particular  bill,  but  we 
certainly  have  agreed  on  basic  Indian 
policy. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  want  to  say  also 
that  while  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  everyone  involved  and  perfunc- 
torily voted  upon,  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
that  is  coming  up  will  be  on  Senator 
Montoyas  amendment  dealing  with  the 
Moencopi  area,  which  is  to  the  west  of 
the  large  joint  use  disputed  area.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  30-second  summary  of  the 
issue  for  Senators  who  have  come  uito 
the  Chamber  since  our  earlier  debate. 

The  committee,  over  my  objections  as 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, decided  to  award  all  243,000  acres 
of  that  land  to  the  Hopi  Tribe,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  1934  act  which  was 
passed  awarded  it  to  the  Navajo  Indians 
and  such  other  Indian  tribes  as  thereon 
might  reside. 

My  objection  arises  as  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  neither  the  committee  nor 
any  court  nor  any  body  constituted  by 
anyone  at  all  has  ever  adjudicated  that 
matter,  and  that  we  do  not  know  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  parties,  and  It 
ought  to  be  decided  by  litigation. 

That  is  the  issue,  and  that  is  why  I  ask 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  support 
the  Montoya  amendment,  which  will  al- 
low a  duly-constituted  body  to  dig  into 
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the  facts,  to  find  out  who  lived  on  the 
land  in  1934,  and  to  make  the  determina- 
tion as  a  result  of  that  investigation. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
debate  on  this  issue  is  brought  to  a  close, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  minority  members  of  our  commit- 
tee for  their  diligent  work  and  attend- 
ance at  committee  hearings,  and  the 
great  help  they  have  given  us.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  now  in  the  chair 
•  Mr.  Bartlett)  was  extremely  helpful, 
and  also  my  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDv^ATER),  who  Is  probably  the  best- 
versed  Member  of  the  Senate  on  Indian 
affairs.  For  years  he  has  dealt  with  our 
Indian  people,  not  only  In  Arizona  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  was  through 
his  great  help,  patience,  and  understand- 
ing that  we  have  been  able  to  come  to 
many  of  the  conclu.sions  that  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill. 

So  I  pay  deserved  tribute  to  him,  and 
express  my  appreciation. 

From  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee,  we  have  had  excellent  coop- 
eration. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  not  only  has  co- 
operated with  us  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, but  we  have  had  tlie  pleasure  of 
working  with  him  for  several  years  on 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  I 
feel  that  he  has  done  a  great  sei-vice  in 
taking  over  a  very  difficult  situation,  not 
only  in  this  instance  but  in  many  others. 
I  feel  that  the  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  to  him  are  certainly  well  deserved. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
jiclding  back  my  time.  I  yield  to  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 


Both  of  those  votes  will  be  mandatorily 
rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS- CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request: 

That  when  the  Senate  completes  Its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10:30  a.m.  tomon*ow; 

That  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  1  hour 
of  debate  under  nile  XXn  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15977,  the  Export-Import 
B£ink  Act  amendments,  begin  running, 
and  that  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
vote  on  cloture.  If  the  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture falls,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  3394.  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  and 

That  at  4  p.m.  tomorrow,  if  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  available,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
en  the  overriding  of  the  President's  veto 
o:  the  GI  educational  benefits  bill,  with 
cne-half  hour  prior  to  tha*-  time,  to  be 
cinally  divided  between  the  majority 
Ir^der  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designee.?,  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
tiie  override. 


SURFACE   RIGHTS  IN   THE   1934 
NAVAJO  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10337)  to  au- 
thorize the  partition  of  the  surface 
rights  in  the  joint  use  area  of  the  1882 
Executive  order  Hopi  Reservation  and 
the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  in  the 
1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for 
allotments  to  certain  Paiute  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bill  VanNess 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Piesident,  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dis- 
putes would  be  complete  without  our 
paying  tribute  to  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold- 
WATiTR,  have  addressed  to  these  L-sues 
over  the  years. 

Their  work  on  H.R.  10337  has  been 
difficult  because  membere  of  both  tribes 
reside  in  Arizona.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
they  have  always  exhibited  a  desire  to 
achieve  justice  and  equity  for  both 
groui'S  and  bring  this  unfortunate  inter- 
tribal land  dispute  to  an  end. 

I  jield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  jielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  vote  first  on  the 
Montoya  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Iiidiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Macnuson).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington *Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mi-.  Huti- 
pirrEY)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BnooKi:),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton),  tlie  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond*  arc  neoes.sar- 
ily  absent. 

I  also  announce  Ihat  the  Senator  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  absent  on 
oIBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each 
vot«  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37 
nt;ys  35,  ay  follows: 
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1 

YE.^S— 37 

Abourezk 

.Tiickson 

Pactwcod 

Uayh 

Javits 

Pell 

Bird,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Long 

Randolph 

Ciaric 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Domeiilci 

Model  Ian 

Schwelker 

Eagletou 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Stafford 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

St  en  n  Is 

Hathaway 

Montova 

Tunncy 

HoUinga 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Inouye 

Nunn 

NAYS— 35 

Aiken 

Cannon 

Helms 

Allen 

cook 

HruEka 

Baker 

Uole 

Mcclure 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

Mcintyre 

Beall 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Pong 

Metzenbaum 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Brock 

Crlffln 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Ourney 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Tower 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    HaskeU 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Bellmon 

Er\ln 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Pul  bright 

Scott. 

Biden 

Hartke 

WlUlara  L. 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Stevenson 

Case 

Humphrey 

Symington 

CllUJCll 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mat  bias 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Pastore 

Williams 

Eastland 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Montoya *s  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  Uiere 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
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ture  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

aereed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  thii-d  reading  of 

the  bill.  ^      J   i     I, 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  he 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

Th<'  bill  was  read  a  thn-d  time. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  his  time, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  so  that 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navs  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

second. 

The  veas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  tlie  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston). the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HUMPHREY),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mi-.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Waslnngton  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 
tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore). the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mi-. 
Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mi-.  Talmadge)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  .  tlie  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mi-.  Hum- 
phrey) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
( Mr.  Case  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
atoi-  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth  i  ,  the 
Se.iator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
ScoiTt,  and  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  absent  on 
'offlcifil  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  THURMOND)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  i-esult  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Btirdlck 

BjTd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
BjTd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
ChUes 

Clark 

cook 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Fong 
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YEAS— 72 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
HBskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Holllngs 
Hruska 
Hughes 
liiouye 
.  Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Long 
Mansfield 
McCleUan 
Mf-Clure 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 


Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

PackwooU 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcofl 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Tower 

Tttnney 

Welcker 

young 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tlie  conference 
report. 

CLOTintE   MOTION 

Mr.  PACrKWOOD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  i-ule  XXn,  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Ct.oTt;RE  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  tlie 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
15977,  tlie  Export -Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

Bob  Packwood.  Robert  P.  Griffin.  Lee  Met- 
calf. Mike  Mansfield.  Hugh  Scott.  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr'.,  Prank  E.  Moss,  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, Robert  T.  Stafford,  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
John  Tower,  Thomas  J.  Mcintyre,  Lowell  P. 
Welcker,  Jr.,  Harold  E.  Hughes.  BUI  Brock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 


FOREIGN 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Ervln 

FiUbrlght 

Hsrtke 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mntbias 

Pastore 

Percy 


-28 

Both 
Scott, 

WUlifm  L. 
Stevenson 
Svniington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams 


Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Eastland 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10337'  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  final  settlement 
of  the  conflicting  rights  and  interests  of 
tlie  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  to  and  in 
lauds  lying  within  the  joint  use  area  of 
the  reservation  established  by  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  December  16,  1882,  and 
lands  Iviiig  within  the  i-eser\'ation 
created  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1934.  and 
for  other  purposes." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15977.  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export -Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 


ASSISTANCE 
1974— S.  3394 


ACT      OF 


AMEKDMENT  NO.  2001 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ' 

WHT  REWARD  THE  V.N. 

Mr.  HAi-RY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  such  distinguished 
U.S.  Senators  as  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota  and  Gale  W.  McGee  of 
Wyomuig  have  taken  the  view  tliat,  to 
use  Senator  Humphreys  words: 

The  United  Nations  Charter  as  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  has  the  same  standing 
as  a  provision  of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  a 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Of  course.  I  totally  reject  such  an  ex- 
tremist view. 

But  if  there  is  widespread  belief  that 
United  Nations  actions  is  legally  binding 
on  the  United  States.  I  would  think  that 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  world 
go\ei-nment  would  begin  to  have  second 
tlioughts  as  the  result  of  \JN.  activity' 
during  the  month  of  November. 

nrst,  the  United  Nations  ousted  a  le- 
gitimate member.  South  Africa,  because 
of  that  country's  internal  policies.  This  is 
in  specific  violation  of  the  U.N.  Cliai-ter 
which  prohibits  interference  In  the  do- 
mestic affau-s  of  a  member  state. 

Then  having  silenced  the  voice  and 
vote  of  a  duly  constituted  member,  the 
United  Nations  followed  tliat  up  the  next 
day  with  this  action :  It  provided  a  for- 
um and  treated  as  it  would  a  head  of 
state  the  leader  of  a  terrorist  group 
known  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization. The  PLO  not  only  objects  to 
the  internal  policies  of  a  United  Nations 
member  and  sovereign  state,  Israel,  but 
actually  challenges  its  existence  as  a  na- 
tion. In  addition,  the  U.N.  gave  the  ter- 
rorist organization  official  obsen-er 
status. 

A    militant,    unreasonable    majority 
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within  the  United  Nations  Is  running 
roughshod  over  the  principles  and  char- 
ter of  the  world  organization. 

I  speak  as  one  who  over  the  years  has 
supported  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  I 
have  felt  a  personal  rapport  with  the 
world  organization,  having  returned 
from  Okinawa  in  the  far  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  on  the  same  day  the  United  Na- 
tions was  formed. 

As  a  young  naval  officer  who  had  seen 
4  years  of  war,  it  was  my  deep  hope  that 
the  new  world  organization  would  make 
it  unnecessary  for  young  Americans  of 
the  future  to  go  to  foreign  lands  to  fight. 

But,  alas,  what  a  disappointment  the 
United  Nations  has  been. 

During  the  29  years  that  have  passed 
since  its  formation,  its  character  and 
composition  have  changed  radically. 

Originally  having  a  membership  of  51 
countries,  all  with  long-established  rec- 
ords of  government,  it  now  has  138  mem- 
bers, most  having  come  into  being  only 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  dominated  by  the  African,  Asian, 
and  Communist  bloc  nations,  which  have 
64  percent  of  the  total  membership. 

The  United  States  is  pathetic  in  its 
importance.  On  the  motion  to  oust  South 
Africa,  which  the  United  States  strongly 
opposed,  our  country  was  able  to  muster 
only  22  votes — against  91  afBrmative 
votes. 

On  the  resolution  permitting  the  ter- 
rorist Arafat  to  addi-ess  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  found  itself  with 
only  three  allies — with  105  nations  in 
opposition.  On  the  motion  to  give  oflBcial 
observer  status  to  the  Arafat  group,  the 
vote  was  95  to  17. 

The  United  States,  which  puts  up  most 
of  the  money  to  run  tlie  world  organiza- 
tion, and  which  has  been  shamelessly 
courting  the  African  and  Asian  nations, 
has  received  in  return  nothing  but 
contempt. 

Perhaps  United  Nations  members  re- 
call that  the  United  States  in  1966  sup- 
ported a  clear  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter — by  voting  an  embargo 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

The  late  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  accurately  called  the  U.N.  action 
"bare-faced  aggression,  unprovoked  and 
unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or  moral 
principle." 

The  United  Nations  Charter  clearly 
specifies  that  an  embargo  can  be  imposed 
only  if  a  nation  is  a  threat  to  peace. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
that  Rhodesia  is  not  a  threat  to  world 
peace,  although  he  supports  the  embargo. 

I  cite  my  question  and  Secretary  Blis- 
singer's  reply.  March  7,  1974: 

Senator  Btro.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

So  the  United  States  itself  helped  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  Charter  requirements  voted 
by  the  militant  majority  this  past  month 
of  November. 

The  United  States  having  itself  dis- 
regarded the  Charter  is  not  an  effective 
protester  if  others  choose  to  follow  her 
example. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  United  Na- 


tions to  stand  on  principle;  to  cease  try- 
ing to  buy  friendship. 

When  the  Republic  of  China  was  re- 
cently expelled  from  the  U.N.,  of  the  59 
U.N.  members  who  voted  to  expel  the 
Republic,  all  but  8  have  been  reclpl-" 
ents  of  U.S.  aid.  The  total  they  have  re- 
ceived amounts  to  some  $47  billion. 

Even  now  our  State  Department  is  not 
willing  to  be  frank.  For  example,  in  the 
argument  against  the  expulsion  of  South 
Africa,  it  chose  the  devious  route  of 
basing  its  case  on  the  assertion  that 
South  Africa  could  best  be  encouraged 
to  change  its  internal  policies  by  con- 
tinuing as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  fact  is  the  U.N.  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
member  nation — unless  that  nation  is  a 
threat  to  peace. 

C.  L.  Sulzberger,  the  chief  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Times,  reports  the 
domestic  policies  of  some  of  those  coun- 
tries which  voted  to  expel  South  Africa. 

"The  black  state  of  Uganda,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sulzberger,  "is  involved  in  one 
of  the  weirdest,  most  cruel  patterns  of 
government  brutality — chopping  up  op- 
ponents and  feeding  them  to  crocodiles." 
Mr.  Sulzberger  observes  that  "this  is  not 
a  lesser  sin  than  South  African  segre- 
gation." 

Mr.  Sulzberger  reports  that  Chad, 
which  voted  to  oust  South  Africa  some- 
times "buries  Christians  alive  in  ant 
hills." 

If  other  examples  are  needed,  what 
about  Russias  brutal  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  1968,  or  her  action  toward 
the  Hungarians  at  an  earlier  date? 

Yes,  the  U.N.  has  forfeited  world  re- 
spect, even  to  the  point  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  liberal  and  international- 
ist publication,  suggests  that  the  United 
States  should  suspend  its  participation 
until  there  is  a  change  of  policy. 

The  United  States  should  demand,  too, 
that  the  U.N.  put  its  financial  affairs  in 
order  and  cease  relying  on  the  United 
States  for  such  heavy  contributions. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  U.N.  the  United 
States  has  contributed  some  $4.7  billion. 

Of  the  138  members  in  the  United 
Nations,  92  have  an  outstanding  debt  of 
S204  million  in  back  dues.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  its  two  member  Republics  of 
Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  owe  $110 
million. 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill — 
which  the  Senate  will  consider  tomor- 
row— provides  a  total  of  $194,000,000  for 
the  U.N.  This  is  an  increase  of  $37,552,- 
000 — or  24  percent. 

How  can  a  24-percent  increase  in  funds 
for  the  United  Nations  be  justified? 

Why  should  the  United  States  reward 
the  United  Nations  with  an  increase  in 
its  contribution? 

In  my  judgment,  the  wage  earners  of 
this  counti-y  who  pay  the  taxes  will  not 
welcome  such  an  increased  expenditure. 

I  shall  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  view  by  presenting  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which 
will  eliminate  the  proposed  increase. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  It  can  save  American 
tax  dollars  and  simultaneously  send  a 
signal  to  those  who  are  prostituting  the 
purposes  of  the  U.N. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  3394.  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  The  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

At  end  of  bill,  add  new  section  as  follows: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  total  contributions  authorized  here- 
in to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  segment 
or  subdivision  of  this  world  organization  shall 
not  exceed  $156,148,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 14,  1974,  entitled  "Pretoria,  the 
PLO  and  the  U.N."  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  that  an  editorial  by  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 16,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord; that  an  editorial  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  November  16  be 
printed  in  the  Record;  that  a  column  by 
William  A.  Rusher  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  be  printed  in  the  Record;  that 
a  coliunn  by  Jeffry  Hart  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Daily  of  November  16  be  printed 
in  the  Record;  that  a  column  by  Vic  Gold 
in  the  Washington  Star-News  of  Novem- 
ber 19  be  printed  in  the  Record;  that  an 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
November  20,  entitled  "Terrorism  and 
the  U.N."  be  printed  in  the  Record;  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  of  November  18  be  printed  in  the 
Record;  that  an  editorial  of  the  Northern 
Virgiiiia  Daily  of  November  20  be  printed 
in  the  Record;  that  a  column  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  entitled  "A  Tri- 
umph for  Terror"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  might  say  that  all  of  these  deal  with 
the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1974] 
Pretoria,  the  PLO  and  the  U.N. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
done  something  Indefensible,  suspending 
South  Africa  because  an  Assembly  majority 
wished  to  protest  Pretoria's  internal  policies. 
Very  few  states  could  pass  the  arbitrary, 
interventionist  political  test  which  the  ma- 
jority applied  to  South  Africa.  What  states 
have  not,  in  the  eyes  of  their  adversaries, 
infringed  on  human  rights  or  held  on  to 
territory  not  properly  their  own?  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  instance,  has  over  time  taken 
territory  from  some  15  of  the  16  states  It 
borders;  It  is,  incontrovertlbly,  a  police  state. 
All  too  many  African  and  Arab  states  practice 
at  home  policies  of  the  grimmest  and  most 
repressive  sort.  It  is  a  serious  question,  more- 
over, whether  the  Assembly's  hjrpocrlsy  and 
showboating  will  help  or  hurt  the  cause  of 
racial  jvistice  in  South  Africa.  Does  the 
majority  care? 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
Justification  in  the  U.N.  Charter  for  the  As- 
sembly's action  In  suspending  Pretoria  for 
this  current  session.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  universality  has 
been  violated — the  very  principle  which, 
many  had  hoped,  had  been  confirmed  once 
and  for  aU  by  the  seating  of  Peking.  The 
United  States  and  21  other  members  voted 
against  suspension.  We  wonder,  however.  If 
the  United  States  does  not  condone  the 
Assembly  action — and  thereby  encourage  the 
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Assembly  to  use  the  same  tactic  again,  per- 
haps next  against  Israel — by  continuing  to 
participate  In  the  work  of  this  Assembly 
session.  For  the  United  States  to  suspend 
its  participation  until  the  principle  of  vmi- 
vprsality  had  been  reafllrmed  woiUd  add  sub- 
stance to  its  belief  in  that  principle,  as  no 
speech  or  vote  can.  Self-suspension  would 
no  more  amount  to  approval  of  South  African 
apartheid  than  participation  woiUd  amount 
to  approval  of,  say,  the  slave  trade  in  Saudi 
Aiabia.  The  United  States  could  continue 
its  work  In  other  branches  of  the  United 
Nations.  Such  a  step  would  be  criticized  by 
some  other  nations,  and  it  would  probablv 
nourish — to  the  detriment  of  other  American 
interests — the  r.eo-lsolationist  current  In 
American  life.  It  would  be.  lii  short,  a  difficult 
find  Important  decision. 

Meanwliile,  students  of  iuternatlonal  life 
can  contemplate  this  spectacle:  On  one  day 
the  General  Assembly  removes  the  seat,  and 
silences  the  voice  and  vote,  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted member,  a  sovereign  state,  whose 
domestic  policies  it  professes  to  abhor.  Ou 
the  very  next  day,  the  same  Assembly  gives 
a  iiearing  to  the  chief  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization — an  outfit  tliat  is  not 
content  merely  to  object  to  the  internal 
policies  of  another  member  and  sovereign 
state,  Israel,  but  actually  challenges  its  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  For  all  that  Yasser 
Arafat's  speech  yesterday  was  a  distinct  dis- 
appotutment  to  those  who  hope  he  will  con- 
tribute constructively  to  a  Mideast  settle- 
ment, we  happen  to  believe  It  is  better  to 
impose  upon  the  PLO  the  responsibility  of 
operating  within  a  political  forum  than  to 
leave  it  with  no  perceived  alternative  to 
terror.  The  very  same  logic,  however,  should 
be  applied  to  Pretoria.  The  PLO  and  Pretoria 
both  have  their  respective  places — tlie  former 
as  a  guest,  tlie  latter  as  a  member — in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  for  exactly  the  same 
reason:  so  that  they  can  better  be  held  to 
the  standards  of  re.3ponsibility  and  respecta- 
bility which.  Ideally,  the  International  com- 
mimlly  upholds. 

(From  tlie  New  York  Times.  Nov.  16,  1974) 

BrNDnCG    THE    RUIXS    OF    THE    U.N. 

(By  C.  L.  SiUzberger) 

P.uiis. — Twice  this  week  the  U'lltcd  Na- 
tions bent  its  traditions,  U"  not  Its  rules,  first 
by  inviting  the  head  of  a  political  movement, 
Tasir  Arafat,  to  address  Its  General  Assembly 
as  if  he  represented  a  government:  und  sec- 
ond by  suspending  South  Africa's  participa- 
tion in  the  current  session. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Algerifin,  Cypriote  and 
Mozambique  guerrilla  movements  never  were 
received— or  even  aspired  to  that  honor.  Yet 
Mr.  Arafat  staged  a  triumphant  entry.  A  care- 
fiU  reading  of  the  U.N.  Charter  shows  no 
clai-se  ppeclfic.V.ly  baning  participation — 
v.hea  invited — of  a  nonraembcr  or  a  non- 
state,  but  it  hasi/t  occurred  before. 

The  case  of  South  Africa  is  different  al- 
though the  tvv'o  examples  are  Implicitly  re- 
lated. Both  stem  from  the  preponderant  fact 
cf  today's  Assembly  composition:  a  heavy 
majority  of  votes  from  the  underdeveloped 
"third  world."  actively  endorsed  (despite 
their  own  rivalrj-)  by  Russia  and  Ciiiua. 

Gone  are  the  days  when,  as  with  Korea,  a 
strong  pro-U.S.  bloc  could  swing  the  intenia- 
T'.onal  organization  behind  it. 

Uiiiied  States  diplomacy  in  the  tliird  world 
hns  been  proven  politically  bankrupt. 

American  money  helped  put  one  aiier  an- 
other former  colony  ou  its  feet  but  Amer- 
ican policy  sought  to  compose  so  many  con- 
tradictations  and  was  often  so  Ineptly  ex- 
pressed that  its  inf.uence  declined  to  virtu- 
filly  nil.  Tlius,  for  example,  we  are  today  in 
the  position  of  being  dli^liked  in  varying 
degree  by  India.  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh. 

There  mtist  be  something  wrong  with  our 
formttlations  If  (while  requesting  more  aid) 
so  many  nations  oppose  us.  China,  by  con- 


trast, has  deliberately  courted  Afro-Asian 
favor  and,  with  slight  expeuditi-.re,  has  made 
great  headway. 

The  United  States  opposition  to  Arafat's 
appearance  at  the  U.N.  came  as  no  svu-prlse 
because  of  our  support  for  Israel.  Washing- 
ton also  opposed  the  Assembly's  suspension  of 
South  Africa. 

In  that  action  the  U.N.  ignored  its  con- 
stitution. Article  Five  stipulates  that  a  sus- 
pension must  be  recommended  by  tlie  Secu- 
rity Coiuicll.  This  was  not  done  with  Soutli 
Africa.  Moreover,  one  must  review  the  roll  of 
moral  offenders  during  the  UJ^.'s  history  in 
order  to  judge  this  actiou. 

I  hasten  to  stress  that,  as  anyone  who  has 
read  my  dispatches  all  tliese  years  must 
know,  I  have  constantly  opposed"  bigotry  or 
racism  in  any  form  and  specilically  de- 
nounced Pretoria's  policy  of  apartheid. 

Right  now.  nevertheless,  the  black  state  of 
Uganda  (wiiich  sits  in  the  Assembly)  Is  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  weirdest,  most  cruel  pat- 
terns of  government  brutality.  Chopping  up 
opponents  and  feeding  them  to  crocodiles  is 
not  a  lesser  sin  than  South  African  segrega- 
tion. And  Chad  (which  also  voted)  some- 
times buries  Christians  allv'e  in  anthills. 

When  Stalin  still  ruled  Russia,  millions  of 
its  people  were  in  prison  camps  or  execution 
cellars.  This  was  widely  known  even  though 
Solzhenltsyii's  "Gulag  Archipelago"  had  yet 
to  be  written  But  Russia  remained  a  pillar 
of  the  U.N. 

While  thousands  of  Rumanians  were  dying 
along  tlie  fevered  Danube-Black  Sea  canal, 
no  one  talked  of  "suspension."  After  Russia 
and  It  allies  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 — 
or  Britain,  France  and  Ifrael  Invaded  Egypt 
in  1956 — they  stayed  In  the  U.N.  without 
more  than  a  tut-tut. 

Portugtial  ran  a  full-scale,  three-pronged 
colonial  war:  Haiti  was  bullied  by  murderous 
tontons  7nacoutes  of  Papa  Doc  Duvalier;  and 
Indonesians  (in  1965-66)  slaughtered  some 
350,000  to  500.000  "Communists"  (mostly 
Chinese  mlnoritx-l,  sometimes  playing  foot- 
ball with  their  heads.  All  stayed  in  the 
United  Nations. 

If  an  international  organization  Intends  to 
practice  fair  play — a  basic  objective  of  the 
U.N. — It  should  do  so  toward  all.  Tlie  dic- 
tates of  a  majority  according  to  its  prejudices 
one  year  should  not  automatically  be  em- 
bodied r.s  a  precedent  for  the  futui-e. 

It  might  have  been  wiser  to  postpone  Mr. 
Arafat's  speech  tuitll  he  bad  formed  a  gov- 
ernment in  exile."  His  global  standing  re- 
mains to  be  formalized  and  one  may  only 
pray  (dubiously)  that  arguing  his  case  be- 
fore the  Assembly  may  lessen  the  possibility 
of  another  Mlddie  East  war.  If  such  proves 
true,  it  vriU  seem  unfortunate  that  similar 
appearances  weren't  encouraged  for  earlier 
de  facto  political  leaders. 

To  "suspend"  South  Africa  is  unfair  emo- 
tionalism and  as  segregationist  on  a  world 
scale  as  the  silly,  cruel  discrimination  that 
country  practices  at  home.  Above  all.  It  was 
not  only  Illogical  to  oust  the  Pretoria  Gov- 
ernment at  a  moment  when  It  Is  showing 
serious  signs  of  reform  but  blatantly  unjust 
In  terms  of  all  other  transgressors,  past  and 
present,  who  have  smilingly  kept  and  still 
keep"  their  seat.';  in  so-called  respectability's 
greatest  club. 

IFroui  the  Picliiaond  Timea-Dispatch. 
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Kin.rp.  AND  THE  UN 

II  the  .«^pectacle  at  the  United  Nations  this 
week  did  not  shock  aiid  disgust  many  Amer- 
icans, tlien  Americans  have  become  toe  Jaded 
by  varied  etrocitics  to  be  shocke-d  ai>d  dis- 
gusted by  anything. 

There  was  Yasir  Arri'fit.  t);e  Faieb-.inian 
terrorist  leader.  Ijelng  whisked  from  Kennedy 
International  Airport  to  the  UN  headquar- 
ters 1'-:  a  helicopter  of  the  Viiiled  Stntex 
Army.    Yasir   Arafat   and    his   entourage   oi 


aomr.dic  gunmen  belrg  protected  by  more 
than  1,000  American  security  officers,  fed- 
eral and  local. 

This  is  the  same  Yasir  Arafat  who  has 
been  accused  of  giving  the  orders  to  the 
Black  September  thugs  who  murdered  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  Cleo  A.  Noel,  American 
charge  d'affaires  George  C.  Moore,  and  Bel- 
gian charge  d'affaires  Guy  Eld  Ui  the  Saudi 
Arabian  embassy  at  Kliartouin,  the  Sudai.. 
on  March  2,  1973.  Do  v.-e  forget  so  soon?  Do 
a  fresh  shave  and  flowery  rhetoric  make  a 
statesman  cf  a  pistol -packing  desert  rat? 

Accompanying  Arafat  were  three  guards 
who  actually  participated  in  tlie  Khartoum 
slaughter  of  the  luiarmed  diplomats,  accord- 
ing to  The  London  Evening  Standard.  Tlie 
State  Department  has  confirmed  thai  at 
least  one  of  the  guards — Farouk  Al  Husseini 
— ^was  ill  Kliartoum  at  the  time  of  the  slay- 
lugs,  but  the  department  said  it  did  not 
have  evidence  that  Husseini  participated  lu 
the  crime. 

During  his  rambling  90-niinvtc  oraiicn, 
Arafat  sought  to  portray  himself  as  a  fear- 
less fighter  for  an  oppressed  people  rather 
tlian  as  a  wanton  terrorist.  It  is  true  to  an  ex- 
tent that  one  man  s  terrorist  is  another 
man's  freedom  figher,  and  vice  versa.  But  a 
guerrilla  foray  against  enemy  defense  Instal- 
lations Is  one  thing:  the  slaughter  of  diplo- 
mats, Olympic  athletes,  and  schoolchildren 
is  quite  another.  Arafat  and  his  gang  have 
defield  their  cause  by  their  selection  of  the 
weak  and  the  innocent  as  targets. 

The  UN  GenereJ  As.sembly  exhibited  once 
again  its  ov\u  moral  degeneration  by  accord- 
uig  Arafat  a  warm  greeting.  Including  a 
standing  ovation  cind  all  the  protocol  nor- 
mally reserved  for  heads  of  state.  Arafat's 
message  was  clearly  and  uncompromisingly 
revanchist:  he  wovild  restore  the  Palestine 
that  existed  before  1948  and  destroy  the  ex- 
isting Jewish  state. 

Yet,  it  w.ns  the  United  Nations  that  de- 
cided in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and 
tlie  Nazi  holocaust  that  the  historic  Jewisli 
a.spiraiion  for  statehood  ought  to  be  hon- 
ored. Palestinian  Jev.s  and  the  surviving 
remnauts  of  European  Jewry  thus  were  gi\en 
tlieir  state  of  Israel  with  tlie  partition  of 
Palestine.  For  Palesiinini  Arabs  there  re- 
mains a  iiEiion  today:  it  is  called  Jordan. 

All  signs  are  tliat  a  UN  now  controlled  by 
an  Afro-Asian-Arnb-Commuulst  coalition 
whose  ranks  have  been  sv.-ollen  by  admis- 
sion of  many  so-called  "emerging"  nations 
(many  of  them  dictatorships;  would  side 
with  Arafat  in  the  desire  that  the  UN-aided 
creation  of  Isrfiel  be  repealed.  Thif  aim  ver; 
likely  could  not  be  realized  by  actions  short 
of  a  second  holocaust  for  the  Jewish  people, 
It  must  be  an  especially  bitter  pill  for  a 
people  that  looked  to  the  United  Nations  for 
moral  leadership  after  Adolpli  Hitler  tu 
realize  that  the  enemy  ha.s  now  become  .  .  . 
the  United  Nations. 

[From   the  Philadelphia   Enquirer  1 
Who  Needs  It.  Axywat?:  The  U.N.  Has  Room 

lOp.  THE  PLO — ^BCT  Not  South  Africa 
(By  William  A.  Rushrr) 

If  I  vere  the  government  of  South  Africa. 
I  would  be  soiely  tempted  to  respond  to  the 
recent  vote  of  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly, 
barring  South  Africa  from  voting  or  partici- 
paiinp  in  this  Assembly  session,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  world  organization  altogether 
and  telling  it  uj  go  jump  iu  the  ccnveiiiciuly 
adjftoent  East  River. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  amazement  to 
nie  how  seriously  the  U.  N.  appears  to  be 
iiiken  by  vaiious  grown-up  countries  that 
ought  to  know  better. 

Since  approximately  1960,  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  so-called  "Third  World" 
as  a  result  oi  a  heavy  Influx  of  new  ex-co- 
louiul  nations  that  had  sprung  up  in  Africa, 
the  U.  N.  has  served  largely  as  a  source  of 
conifoi  ,:able  and  remtmeratlve  employment 
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for  various  lucky  politicians  who  have  out- 
grown the  delights  of  Addis  Ababa  and 
Oiigadougou. 

Yet,  save  In  a  handful  of  the  world's  really 
important  capitals,  it  is  often  seriously  sup- 
posed, even  by  mature  governments  and 
peoples  like  those  of  South  Africa,  that  the 
"deliberations"  and  votes  of  this  comedlc 
extravaganza  really  matter. 

I  can  understand  why  the  citizens  of,  say, 
Chad  or  Yemen  might  be  favorably  impressed 
with  an  organization  willing  to  treat  them 
as  recognizable  countries. 

And  I  can  certainly  see  the  utility  of  the 
organization  from  the  standpoint  of  some- 
body like  Yasir  Arafat,  who  is  desperately 
seeking  recognition  and  national  status  for 
his  refugee  Palestinians.  But  why  on  earth 
should  any  substantial  existing  government 
give  a  hoot  what  the  U.  N.  does  or  says? 

The  latest  and  zanlest  habit  into  which 
this  little  forum  has  fallen  is  withholding 
or  withdrawing  diplomatic  recognition  from 
sovereign  governments,  and/or  conferring  It 
on  various  guerrilla  movements,  depending 
on  whether  it  happens  to  like  them. 

Thus  the  government  of  Rhodesia  has 
never  been  admitted  to  the  U.N.  at  all, 
though  It  presides  over  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  and  (for  blacks  and  whites  alike)  most 
prosperous  regions  in  all  Africa.  And  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  China  or 
Taiwan  was  summarily  dis-recognized  in  Oc- 
tober 1971,  despite  the  fact  that  its  popula- 
tion of  over  14  million  people  (larger  than 
that  of  three-fourths  of  all  U.N.  members) 
enjoys  a  level  of  democracy,  let  alone  pros- 
perity, exceeded  in  the  Par  East  only  by 
Japan. 

Also,  it  is  quite  likely  that  before  long 
the  Talleyrands  of  East  43rd  St.  will  recog- 
nize something  called  the  Government  of 
Namibia — though  It  will  have  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment in  exile,  since  South  West  Africa 
(which  is  Namibia's  real  name)  is  currently 
administered  by  the  Republic  of  South  Af- 
rica. 

And  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  one 
of  these  days  the  U.N.  will  declare  Puerto 
Rico  independent  of  the  United  Stf^tes,  and 
accredit  as  its  representatives  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence  movement, 
which  regularly  polls  3  or  4  percent  in  ref- 
erendums  on  whether  the  islanders  want  to 
cut  their  ties  with  Uncle  Sam. 

Some  while  back,  Indonesia  for  some  rea- 
son— I  forget  what— pulled  out  of  the  U.N. 
altogether,  and  stayed  out  for  several  years. 
Switzerland  has  never  bothered  to  Join.  Yet 
the  sun  rises  quite  regularly  over  these 
lovely  lands,  and  life  goes  on.  South  Africa 
would  do  well  to  consider  their  example. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  it  Is  useful,  both 
to  South  Africa  and  to  its  noisy  tormentors 
in  the  U.N.,  to  have  a  comfortable  lounge  or 
bar  where  certain  little— shall  we  say?— ar- 
rangements can  be  entered  into,  even  while 
the  yakking  is  still  going  on  in  the  General 
Assembly  upstairs.  But  is  that  really  worth 
the  appearance  of  importance  that  South 
Africa,  by  seeming  to  care  about  the  U.N., 
confers  on  Us  antics?  I  seriously  doubt  It. 

[Prom    the    Richmond    Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

Nov.  16,  19741 

Decline  of  the  UN 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

The  United  Nations — an  armed  citadel  in 
its  New  York  headquarters  since  it  invited 
Yasir  Arafat  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  to  participate  in  the  General 
Assembly  debate  on  Pale.stine — at  one  time 
was  a  supreme  touchstone  of  political  virtue 
in  the  United  States.  It  sometimes  seemed 
aji  if  decency  Itself  required  reverence  for 
the  UN  as  If  only  retrograde  types  attacked 
It.  But,  to  quote  John  Mi;,  on.  "Oh  how  fallen, 
how  changed  .  .  ."  The  UN  may  indeed 
continue  for  awhile  to  occupy  Its  luxurious 
premises  by  the  East  River  in  Manhattan.  Its 


valued  technical  services  may  continue.  But 
the  General  Assembly,  that  erstwhile  parlia- 
ment of  man,  has  lost  most  of  its  political 
and  all  of  Its  moral  clout. 

The  sudden  decline  began  around  1960. 
At  that  time.  Third  World  nations  gained 
a  majority  In  the  General  Assembly  and  be- 
gan passing  resolutions  against  the  West  in 
general  and  against  Israel  in  particular.  Prom 
that  moment  on,  the  UN  ceased  to  be  a 
sacred  object  in  American  political  life. 

It  was  indeed  a  spectacular  falling-off. 
During  the  decade  following  World  War  II, 
public  references  to  the  UN  as  "the  last  best 
hope  of  man"  were  virtually  obligatory  for 
American  politicians  and  publicists.  All  this 
transcended  partisanship.  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower and  Adlai  Stevenson,  Richard  Nixon 
and  John  Kennedy  competed  with  one  an- 
other m  their  paeans  to  the  UN.  People  like 
Chester  Towles,  Christian  Herter  and  Norman 
Cousins  led  the  choir  In  assorted  hymns. 

CAME   THE   DESCENT 

But  then  the  curtain  descended.  If  the 
UN  is  mentioned  in  either  the  Democratic 
or  the  Republican  platform  In  1976,  I  would 
be  much  surprised. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  has  presented  to  us  a  virtual 
Rake's  Progress  of  political  degeneration. 
Recent  lopsided  votes  on  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization,  on  the  expulsion  of 
South  Africa  and  Taiwan,  may  make  the 
front  pages  but  they  hardly  exhaust  the  tale 
of  absurdity. 

Not  that  many  people  are  aware  for  exam- 
ple that  last  year's  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  105-5,  a  real  squeaker,  a 
report  of  Its  Committee  on  Colonialism  de- 
manding Independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 
There  exists  no  sign,  however,  that  any  such 
position  has  much  support  in  .  .  .  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  the  1972  Puerto  Rican  elections,  the 
Independence  Party,  advocating  dependence, 
received  a  thundering  4  per  cent  of  the  vote. 
The  other  parties,  none  of  them  for  inde- 
pendence got  the  other  96.  Unlike  most  of 
the  nations  %'otlng  on  the  questions  in  the 
UN,  Puerto  Rico  actually  holds  free  elections, 
has  a  free  press,  rights  of  assembly,  organiza- 
tion and  so  on.  The  sole  effect  of  the  UN  vote 
was  to  give  a  spurious  legitimacy  to  the  small 
terrorist  faction  now  launching  an  interna- 
tional campaign  for  Puerto  Rican  Independ- 
ence, and  claming  responsibility  for  setting 
off  five  powerful  bomb  blasts  in  New  York 
on  October  27.  "Hie  General  Assembly  is  thus 
functioning  as  a  catalyst  for  violence  on 
the  part  of  a  tiny  faction. 

On  September  30,  the  General  Assembly 
voted  98  to  23  against  seating  the  South 
African  delegation,  the  U.S.  voting  No.  Now, 
it  does  not  escape  notice  that  of  those  vot- 
ing against  seating  South  Africa,  many  of 
them  were  the  same  people  who  used  to 
argue  that  the  UN  had  to  admit  China  since 
it  "existed,"  and  since  it  was  better  to  In- 
cli-.de  nations  than  to  exclude  them.  It  would 
take  a  poet  with  the  skills  of  Dante  to  give 
adequate  characterization  to  the  hypocrisy 
prevailing  in  the  UN. 

If  more  American  citizens  could  actually 
pay  a  visit  to  the  auditorium  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  holds  its  conclaves,  well, 
consciousness  would  be  raised.  After  an  hour 
there,  you  develop  an  irresistible  urge  to  take 
a  shower,  a  moral  sensation  that  somehow 
translates  itself  into  a  physical  one.  Soviet 
delegates  arise,  stride  to  the  podium,  and 
deliver  solemn  orations  on  the  desirability 
of  "cultural  freedom"  and  "human  rights." 
Much  applause.  African  delegates,  from 
places  where  racial  warfare  is  unremitting, 
erise  to  denounce  racial  prejudice.  When  a 
delegate  tires  of  this  be  can  always  go  on 
an  anti-American  rhetorical  rampage. 

ABODT   TIME 

It  Is  certainly  high  time  that  the  last 
shreds    of    moral    legitimacy    be    withdrawn 
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from  this  body.  Fortunately,  the  method  is 
simple,  and  would  not  at  all  affect  the  tech- 
nical agencies  of  the  UN,  which  do  perform 
valuable  service.  It  would  not  even  afTect 
the  General  Assembly  as  a  "foium,"  for  what- 
ever limited  value  it  has  as  such. 

If  the  United  States  announced  that, 
henceforth.  Its  delegate  would  no  longer 
vote  In  the  General  Assembly,  that  body 
would  lose  whatever  resonance  it  still  pos- 
sesses. By  participating  In  these  votes,  we 
almost  single-handedly  endow  them  with 
what  legitimacy  they  retain. 

By  participating  in  a  vote  on  Puerto  Rican 
independence  or  on  the  expulsion  of  South 
Africa,  we  suggest  that  places  like  Uganda, 
Albania,  Togo,  and  Chad  have  a  legitimate 
voice  of  some  sort  in  the  determination  of 
our  foreign  policies  and  the  disposition  of  oui 
national  Interest. 

The  UN  General  Assembly  has  become  a 
farce,  a  moral  affront,  and,  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  still  taken  seriously,  it  has  become  a 
menace.  We  should  continue  to  sit  there,  and 
participate  in  its  debates.  But  when  the  vot- 
ing commences,  we  should  not  vote  yes  or 
no,  and  we  should  not  abstain.  We  should 
register  as  "not  voting."  That,  I  think,  would 
do  It. 

As  a  fine  alternative,  we  should  embrace 
the  suggestion  of  President  Idl  Amin  of 
Uganda  that  the  UN  move  permanently  to 
his  country. 

IFrom  the  Star-News,  Nov.  19,  19741 
The  United  Nations  Pare 
(By  Vic  Gold) 
Much  like  the  Watergate  revelations,  the 
depths  of  legal  and  moral  Idiocy  to  which  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  is  capable  of  descend- 
ing seem  bottomless. 

Thus,  In  one  typical  U.N.  week.  South 
Africa  is  suspended  from  participation,  while 
Yasir  Arafat,  complete  with  pistol.  Is  exalted 
at  the  podium  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

Once  the  UN's  destractors  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  the  General  Assembly  as  "a  mere 
debating  society."  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
that  line  has  proved  to  be  an  undeserved  as- 
persion on  mere  debating  societies. 

For  all  their  shortcomings,  it  can  be  said 
of  debating  societies  that  they  abide  bv  sin- 
gle-standard rules  of  civilized  discourse.  No 
self-respecting  society — or  should  we  say,  no 
society  deserving  respect — would  simultane- 
ously exclude  a  legitimate  member  from  Its 
premises  and  provide  a  platform  for  a  non- 
member  whose  credentials  for  entry  Include 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  terror  to  make  a 
point. 

There  was  also  a  time,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant past,  when  the  standard  rhetoric  of  the 
liberal  establishment  glowingly  described  the 
U.N.  as  "the  world's  last  best  hope  for 
peace."  Significantly,  that  phrase  hasn't  been 
heard  much  In  recent  years.  Small  comfort: 
Even  the  bloated  rhetoric  of  Utopian  liberal- 
Ism  has  its  limits. 

Not,  however,  the  double-standard  rhetoric 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Consider  the  assembly's  dual  handiwork 
last  week.  First,  that  suspension  of  the  South 
African  delegation  from  the  current  session 
on  grounds  specifically  prohibited  by  terms 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  I.e.,  the  application  of 
standards  for  entry  which  constitute  Inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  member 
state. 

Then,  having  pronounced  moral  Judgment 
on  South  Africa,  members  of  the  assembly 
majority — which,  of  course.  Include  nations 
that  countenance  slavery  In  both  Its  ancient 
and  modern  totalitarian  forms — went  on  to 
greet  Arafat,  the  gun-carrying  terrorist  lead- 
er, as  one  report  had  it,  "like  a  conquering 
hero." 

Indeed,  back-to-back  within  a  single  week's 
span,  Pretoria's  suspension  and  the  PLC 
leader's  exaltation  represented  a  new  low  in 
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General  Assembly  Irresponsibility.  Tliough 
not  let  me  predict,  the  ultimate  low  as  far 
aa  the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

That  should  come  anywhere  in  three  to  ten 
sessions  from  now,  when  the  same  assembly 
majority  votes  to  suspend  the  U.S.  delegation 
on  grounds  of  racial  discrimination  and  re- 
pression In  our  domestic  affairs — aa  such 
matters  are  uniquely  viewed  and  defined  by 
the  adulators  of  Yasir  Arafat. 

An  outlandish  prospect?  Not  at  all.  In  fact, 
given  current  trends,  a  likely  one. 

The  precedent  for  arbitrary  and  capriciotis 
suspension  having  been  established  In  the 
south  African  case,  what  In  the  world— in 
the  Third  World,  If  you  will — should  Inhibit 
the  legal  and  moral  Idiots  who  comprise  the 
assembly  majority  from  applying  the  same 
standards  to  this  country? 

Oh  no,  you  sav.  They  wouldn't  dare.  After 
all,  the  United  "states  is  the  UJJ.'s  single 
largest  financial  patron,  and  we  wotUdu't  put 
up  with  It.  We'd  cut  oS  their  funds.  Ask 
them  to  pack  up  and  leave.  They  know  that. 

But  then,  considering  the  acquiescence  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  last  week's  develop- 
nients,  why  should  they? 

[Piom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  20.  1974] 
Terrorism  and  the  TIN 

Word  is  finally  getting  out  thnt  some  na- 
tions, Israel  and  South  Africa  among  them, 
can't  get  a  fair  trial  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  current  General  Assembly  President,  Al- 
gerian Foreign  Minister  Abdelazziz  Boute- 
iiikn,  has  been  criticized  for  a  series  of  one- 
sided rulings  last  week,  notably  the  suspen- 
sion of  South  Africa  from  the  Assembly,  lim- 
itations on  Israel's  right  to  speak  In  the  "Pal- 
estine Question"  debate,  and  the  awardlns; 
of  head-of -state  honors  to  Palestine  guerrilla 
chief  Yasir  Arafat. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  feel  some  sense  of 
gratitude  of  Mr.  Bouteflika.  He  is  single-han- 
dedly dramatizing  the  extent  to  which  the 
UN's  original  high  hopes  and  purposes  have 
been  compromised.  And  a  realistic  view  of  the 
UN's  limitations  Is  vital  to  American  policy. 

The  dashhig  39-year-old  Mr.  Boutefllka 
personifies  the  Arab-African  coalition  In  the 
Gener?.l  Assembly.  Tlianks  to  a  combination 
of  oil  money  and  Third  World  moral  suasion, 
this  bloc  delivers  at  least  70  votes  in  that  138- 
member  body  on  almost  anything  that 
snikes  its  fancy.  Most  of  these  recent  deci- 
sions were  probably  illegal  by  international 
law  and  UN  procedure,  biu  that  is  just  quib- 
bling. The  important  point  is  the  mr.jor  con- 
stitutional change  this  bloc  has  brought 
about  m  the  U.N.  It  ha.s  produced  a  new 
sort  of  bicameral  h>'pocrisy. 

In  the  process,  the  Genera!  Assembly  Is 
changing  the  definition  of  a  phenomenon  the 
rest  of  us  persist  in  calling  'terrorism."  Mr. 
Arafat  knew  his  audience  at  the  UN,  and  we 
are  grateful  to  him,  too,  for  spelling  out  just 
what  was  going  on.  "The  difference  between 
the  revolutionary  and  the  terrorist."  he  said, 
"lies  in  the  reason  for  which  each  fights.  For 
wlioever  stands  by  a  Just  cause  and  Cghts  for 
the  freedom  and  liberation  of  his  land  from 
the  invaders,  the  settlers  and  the  colonialists, 
c.mnot  possibly  be  called  terrorist.  .  .  .  Many 
of  you  who  are  here  In  tlie  Assembly  Hail 
were  considered  terrorists." 

By  reasoning  current  at  the  UN,  the  \ery 
fact  a  "settler-colonial  regime"  exists 
amoimts  to  aggression  and  oppression,  and 
therefore  anything  it  does  is  the  real  terror- 
ism. 

But  "national  liberation  movements"  fight 
in  self-defense  and  therefore  have  carte 
hlanche  to  struggle  "by  any  means  at  their 
disposal"  (to  quote  a  General  Assemoly  reso- 
lution of  November  30,  1970).  This  language 
is  in  the  draft  of  the  Palestine  resolution 
that  the  Arab  countries  will  most  likely  ask 
the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  at  the  end  of 
thLi  week. 


Some  Western  diplomats  may  argue  half- 
heartedly that  such  struggle  would  be  lim- 
ited by  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  the  Palestinians  have  already  answered 
that.  In  yesterday  morning's  attack  on  Belt 
Shean,  the  guerrillas  showed  that  their  right 
to  struggle  Includes  the  attempt  to  take  hos- 
tages in  civilian  apartment  buildings.  This 
sort  of  incident  used  to  be  considered  beyond 
the  pale,  but  we  are  confident  that  in  the 
course  of  this  weeks  General  Assembly  de- 
bate, the  marvelously  flexible  Third  'Woild 
logic  will  manage  to  read  It  Into  the  UN 
charter. 

The  end  result  will  be  to  show  for  all  to  see 
that  the  UN  has  forsaken  Its  early,  noble  am- 
bitions to  be  an  instrument  of  pep.ce  and  has 
chosen  instead  to  embrace  the  foulest  means 
of  political  struggle.  Its  already  demoralized 
bureaucracy  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  that 
fact  from  the  world  at  large  and  this  in  turn 
could  have  serious  consequences  for  some 
of  the  technical  work  it  performs — through 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
World  Health  Organization,  for  example — 
which  does  have  value. 

This  is  a  chastening  outcome  for  the 
United  States,  which  did  so  much  to  bring 
the  iiiRtltutlon  into  being.  The  \m  expresses 
hopes  unportant  to  mankind,  hopes  of  a  uni- 
versal world  body,  devoted  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Even  though  these  high 
liopes  have  never  been  met  In  the  body's  his- 
tory, their  power  has  enabled  the  U.S.  to  use 
the"  UN  as  an  instrument  of  largely  positive 
policies.  But  with  the  UN  Itself  flouting  its 
principles,  denying  universal  membership, 
and  sanctioning  violence  for  "correct"  pur- 
poses, any  constructive  use  becomes  increas- 
inglv  doubtful. 

The  U.S.  is  contributing  nearly  $60  million 
to  the  current  UN  budget,  some  25 ';r  of  the 
total.  It  might  be  time  to  consider  In  all  seri- 
ousness whether  this  money  would  be  better 
spent  buvlng  food  for  starving  Thh-d  World 
masses.  If  the  General  Assembly  Is  going  to 
abandon  peacekeeping  and  support  terrorism 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  do  so  on  a 
U.S.  allowance. 


I  From  the  Richmond  Nev.-s  Leader, 

Nov.  18,  1974] 

The  Barrel  of  a  Gun 

The-  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  sub- 
scribes to  Chairman  Mao's  dictum  that  power 
comes  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Perhaps  the 
PLO  i.s  correct. 

First,  the  Arab  states  decreed  that  the  PLO 
should  speak  at  the  United  Nations  for  the 
Palestinian  people.  Then  the  UN  General  As- 
semblv  invited  Yasir  Arafat,  leader  of  the 
PLO,  to  present  the  Palestinian  case.  So  it 
goes  at  the  UN,  where  a  few  years  back  dele- 
gates debated  ways  to  counter  terrorism.  Now 
they  have  elected  to  reward  it.  Collecting 
that  reward  was  the  uitlikely  Arafat — a 
plump  opportunist  whom  no  one  took  seri- 
ously a  decade  ago. 

Emotions  ran  high  when  Arafat  addressed 
the  General  Assembly.  Supporters  of  Israel 
turned  out  massively  in  New  York.  Surely 
President  Ford  and  congressional  leaders  in 
Washington  received  the  message:  Israel  is 
not  entirely  alone  in  the  world. 

Arafat's  odd,  theatrical  performance  was 
designed  to  give  the  impression  of  modera- 
tion. To  believe  him,  one  must  believe  that 
the  PLO  is  simply  an  altruistic  body  devoted 
to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  Y'aslr  giveth, 
and  Y^aslr  taketh  away:  "I  come  bearing  an 
olive  branch  and  a  gun.  Do  not  let  the  olive 
branch  fall  from  my  hand.  Do  not  let  the 
olive  branch  fall  from  my  hand."  Which  Is  to 
say  that  the  olive  branch  may  fall  from  his 
hand,  and  the  gun  will  not. 

Other  Arafat  statements  are  equally  stern 
stuff.  He  has  come  close  tn  predicting  war 
with  Israel  on  several  occasions.  And.  in  a 
revealirg  interview  with  Oriana  Paliaci.  pub- 
lished last  wee'K;  in  Tlu;  Neic  Republic,  he 
said: 


This  war  has  just  started.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  ready  for  what  will  be  a  long, 
long  war,  a  war  that  will  run  for  generations. 
.  .  .  What  you  should  have  asked  is:  How 
long  can  the  Israeli  go  on?  We  shall  never 
stop  vmtil  we  can  go  back  home  and  Israel  Is 
destroyed.  The  alliance  of  the  Arab  world 
will  make  this  possible.  We  don't  want  peace, 
we  want  victory.  Peace  for  us  means  Israel's 
destruction  and  nothing  else.  What  you  call 
peace  is  peace  for  Israel,  and  for  the  im- 
perialists. For  us  it  Is  shame  and  injustice. 
We  shall  fight  on  to  victory.  Even  for  decades, 
for  generations  if  necessary. 

That  is  hardly  the  statement  of  a  man 
who  lives  by  the  olive  branch.  But  Arafat's 
diatribe  does  get  at  thg  nub  of  the  problem — 
the  problem  of  land.  The  Palestinians  be- 
lieve that  with  the  connivance  of  a  West  con- 
sumed with  guilt  because  of  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust, the  Israelis  stole  their  laud.  Claims  to 
the  land  which  now  is  Israel  date  back  to 
biblical  times,  and  the  claims  are  compli- 
cated. Yet  the  Israeli  claim  is  as  good  as  any. 

Arafat's  reception  at  the  UN  tightens  the 
pressure  on  Israel.  Arabs  comprise  3  percent 
of  the  world's  population.  They  possess  16 
percent  of  the  votes  iii  the  UN  General  As- 
sem'oly.  and  they  have  access  to  many  more. 
They  inhabit  15  percent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, control  60  percent  of  the  world's  known 
oil  reserves,  and  sit  on  a  seemingly  unlimited 
supply  of  cash.  That  oil  and  that  money  liave 
shifted  the  balance  of  world  diplomacy 
agauist  Israel,  and  the  possibility  that  she 
will  be  ejected  from  the  UN  grows  stronger 
each  day. 

The  economic  strain  of  maintaining  the 
Israeli  citizen-army  is  tremendous.  Yet  that 
army  stands  strong — and  motivated.  Those 
who  underestimate  Israel  will  do  so  at  their 
peril.  So  perhaps  the  heroes  of  Munich  and 
Maalot  must  learn  r.^ain — and  again,  and 
again — that  power  does  indeed  come  from  the 
barrel  of  a  gim. 

[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily. 

Nov.  20,  1974] 

Bastardizing  the  U.N.  Charter 

In  a  recent  issue  of  his  Washington  'Ex- 
clusive,"  Fulton  Lewis  HI  made  this  as- 
sertion: "The  United  Nations  has  sunk  to 
new  depths  of  irresponsibility."  Throughout 
its  29-year  history,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  the  UN 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  an  "iiTesponslble,  far- 
cical, pathetically  inept  and  morally  bank- 
rupt organization,  which  deserves  neither  otu- 
respect  nor  our  financial  support." 

Whatever  the  UN  started  out  to  be— and 
no  one  questions  its  lofty  purposes — the  or- 
ganization soon  got  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  Inconsistent,  self-serving  political 
maneuvers  by  which  individual  member 
states  denied  justice  in  favor  of  nationalistic 
opportunism. 

The  list  is  long  end  can  be  documented. 
Outstanding  among  the  UN's  non-succe?se.s 
was  the  rape  of  Hungary  in  1956.  when  the 
troops  of  Soviet  Russia  Irvaded  Hungary 
on  a  nias.sive  scale  to  enforce  on  her  a  gov- 
ernment completely  subservient  to  the 
Kremlin.  The  UN  did  nothing  while  the 
sovereignty  of  a  member  state  was  violated 
by  another-  member  state. 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet 
troops  in  1968,  to  crush  a  move  toward  demo- 
cratic liberalization  by  the  Ccch  coveni- 
ment.  v.as  a  more  recent  example  of  UN  in- 
eptitude. Again,  the  UN  stood  by  and  did 
nothinc;. 

The  UN  Securitv  Council  ruling  in  late 
1966  v.hich  branded  the  little  African  nation 
of  Rhodesia  "a  threat  to  world  peace  '  was 
utterU-  ridiculous. 

The  action,  in  1971,  in  which  Nationalist 
China  (one  of  the  UN's  founding  nations) 
was  c;if  ted  from  UN  membership,  at  the  time 
Communist  China  was  accepted,  was  an- 
other blot  on  the  UN's  tarnished  record  for 
v.hich  ttiere  was  no  valid  justification. 

The    UN    Charter    limits    membership    to 
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"peace-loving  nations."  It  must  have  been 
tUfflcult,  even  for  the  most  insouciant  na- 
tions, to  reconcile  this  blatant  favoritism  ba 
precepting  Peking's  membership  after  having 
just  prior  to  that  labeled  Red  China  an  "In- 
ternational outlaw." 

Just  .several  weeks  os-o  the  UN  added  a  new 
iLiurel  to  Its  non-lUustrlous  record  when  the 
General  Assembly  overrode  a  Security  Coun- 
cil veto  to  bar  South  Africa  from  exercising 
a  member's  right  to  speak  In  General  Assem- 
bly debate  and  to  vote  in  the  Assembly  or  Its 
committees.  The  reason:  because  a  groiip  of 
iicwly  emerged  black  African  nations,  sup- 
ported by  the  Arab  nations,  disapproved  of 
the  South  African  policy  of  apartheid. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  tTN's  crowning 
r.chlevemenr  of  last  week  centered  aroiind 
the  appearance  of  the  Palestinian  leader 
■yaslr  Arafat. 

V/e  felt  that  the  appearance  of  Arsfat  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  was  Justified  be- 
cause, ln.=;ofar  as  the  Arab  world  is  c<)n- 
cerned.  he  Is  the  .spokesman  for  the  Palestin- 
ian Liberation  Organization,  which  In  turn 
pre.sumes  to  speak  for  the  several  million 
Palestinians  In  the  Mldeaist. 

The  world  cannot  coiitinue  to  sweep  the 
Palestinian  question  under  the  rug.  It  is  a 
key  point  in  any  Mldepst  solution.  This  being 
the  case.  If  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Mldea.st  Is 
the  universal  objective,  it  wo\:ld  seem  that  a 
UN  fcnim  was  the  proper  place  to  hear  all 
sides  of  the  matter. 

It  was  not  the  f?ct  that  Ar\fat  was  Invited 
to  present  the  Palestinian  side  that  we  found 
objectionable.  Where  else  could  it  be  more 
effectively  done  than  a  UN  forum? 

What  did  bother  us  was  the  obsequious, 
ingratiating  treatment  given  this  revolution- 
ary by  UN  officials.  Arafat  received  all  of  the 
pomp  and  clrcuristance  usually  reserved  for 
hesds  of  state. 

But,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  head  of  state 
ever  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly 
armed,  as  did  Arafat,  who  arrived  attired  In 
his  traditional  Arab  headdress  and  around 
his  waist  a  hoistered  pistol. 

Ills  appearance,  which  In  his  own  vcrds 
Eymtx)llzed  "bearing  an  olive  branch  and  a 
freedom  Eghter's  gun,"  was  hardly  the  fitting 
approach  to  peace-loving  nations,  and  was 
an  Inappropriate  arrogan.  e  which  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  should  be  enough  to  turn 
off  possible  converts. 

But,  If  this  bliow  of  l'is(>Icnt  haughtiness 
rufQed  the  feathers  of  UN  oUicialdom  we  have 
heard  nothing  about  It. 

The  Arafat  confrontation  t\<rned  out  to  be 
an  unfortunate  violation  of  appropriate 
decorum  on  his  part.  We  hope  that  if  the 
PLO  leader  is  lnvlte<l  back  again  he  will  be 
told  to  leave  his  guns  at  home. 

At  some  point,  the  antics  of  the  UN  must 
be  weighed  by  the  responsible,  "peace- 
loving "  members  such  as  the  U.S.  All  too 
often  what  occurs  in  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly constitutes  an  embaiTassmeut  to  the 
U.S.,  somethnes  amounting  almost  to  an 
affront  to  our  national  dignity. 

And.  for  this  we  ante-up  40  percent  of  the 
UN  budget  each  year. 

[F/om    the  Hearst  newsp.-ipers, 
Nov.  17,  19741 
A  Triumph  for  Tebroe 
(By  William  Randolph  Hear.st) 
New  York. — The  formally  Invited  appear- 
ance cf  Yasir  Arafat  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  this  week  was  a  nau- 
seating spectacle  for  all  of  us  who  can  re- 
call the  lofty  Ideals  proclaimed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco   when     the    world    organization     was 
founded  there  nearly  30  years  ago. 

One  picture  summed  up  the  whole  sick- 
ening scene  here  last  Wednesday.  It  was  the 
picture  of  Arafat,  top  emissary  of  Middle 
East  terrorl.an,  clasping  his  hands  above  his 
head  like  a  triumphant  pugilist  while  a  ma- 


jority  of    the    General    Assembly    delegates 
gave  htm  a  standing  ovation. 

It  was  Indeed  a  moment  of  historic  tri- 
umph for  the  sinister  man  recently  selected 
by  the  Arab  countries  as  official  national 
spokesman  for  the  Palestinian  refugees.  It 
also  was  a  new  low  In  shame  for  the  UN, 
whose  every  precept  of  peace  through  rea- 
sonable dialogue  bad  notoriously  been  vio- 
lated by  Its  murderous  guest. 

Arafat's  lengthy  speech  before  the  UN  was 
hailed  in  som^  q-aarters  as  stirprlsingly  low- 
key  and  moderate.  In  some  ways  it  was.  He 
dicin't,  after  all,  blow  tip  any  planes  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  nor  kidnap  and  hold  for  ran- 
som anybody  while  he  was  In  town,  nor 
csUl  for  the  complete  destruction  of  Lsrael — 
the  original  aim  of  the  Fedayeen  In  his  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 

No,  not  that.  All  he  demanded  was  Is- 
rael's replacement  by  a  Palestine  state  La 
which  Moslems,  Jews  and  Christiana  the- 
oretically would  live  happily  together  under 
his  concept  of  Arab  Justice.  He  was  deliber- 
ately vague  on  how  this  outrageously  im- 
possible idea  might  be  realized.  Neverthe- 
less It  was  applauded  by  his  supporters  as  a 
statesmanlike  pronouncement. 

Arafat,  his  pudgy  cheeks  shaved  for  a 
change,  obviously  agreed  with  them.  What 
he  was  holdinr;  lu  one  hand,  he  said,  was  "an 
olive  branch."  With  unbelievable  audacity, 
he  plctiued  his  proposal  as  a  kind  of  noble 
concession. 

The  true  colors  of  the  terrorist  leider, 
however,  were  simultaneously  revealed.  He 
^ave  a  grim  warning  of  Intensified  guerrilla 
horrors  by  declaring  that  In  his  other  hand 
he  held  a  "freedom  fighter's  gun."  "Do  not 
let  the  olive  branch  fall,  he  said  ominously. 

Close-up  photographs  later  revealed  that 
the  .'speaker  was.  Indeed,  wearing  a  holster 
on  his  belt  which  may  or  may  not  have  held 
a  pUtol.  His  aides  claimed  variously  thai  he 
was  unarmed  or  that  the  holster  was  for  his 
finiUiar  dark  glasses.  Photographers  at  the 
scene  iucisied  they  knew  a  pistol  holder 
when  they  saw  one,  however  lieetingly. 

Whether  hr  was  lUiTglng  a  pistol  when  ad- 
dves.sing  what  is  sttppcsed  to  be  a  world  peace 
ovp,.ailzatlon  really  Is  immaterial.  Tl»e  con- 
sximmate  gall  Inherent  in  his  speech  proved 
he  is  fully  c.ipable  of  such  an  act. 

oome  str.tesmanship!  Some  moderation! 
Arafat  In  cctuallty  called  for  what  would 
fcmount  to  the  dissolution  of  Israel,  whose 
existence  was  created  and  guaranteed  by  the 
UN — a  point  underscored  in  the  icy  rebuttal 
sneerh  by  the  Israeli  chief  delegate,  Yosef 
■fekoah.  Never,  said  Tekoah,  would  Israel  per- 
mit the  ests'jUshment  of  PLO  authority  in 
any  part  of  Palestine. 

It  was  like  the  celebrated  case  of  an  Irre- 
si.stlble  force  colliding  head  on  with  an  Im- 
movabl»  body,  and  Arafat  obviously  had  an- 
ticipated this.  In  his  speech  he  foresaw  the 
looming  possibility  of  a  fifth  Middle  East  war, 
which  he  said  could  end  in  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

More  to  the  point,  and  signiflcantlv  reveal- 
ing what  the  UN  has  become,  the  terrorist 
leader  hinted  that  Israel  may  well  be  sus- 
pended from  UN  membership— as  South 
Africa  was  earlier  in  the  week  by  a  91  22  'ote 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  whose  telling  Is 
cmcial  If  the  degeneration  of  the  UN  Is  to 
be  understood  fully.  When  the  UN  was 
founded  Its  General  Assembly  was  formed  of 
countries  supposedly  all  dedicated  to  the 
same  principles  of  humanitarian  cooperation. 
Each  member,  regardless  of  size,  was  given  an 
equal  vote. 

Today  the  General  Assembly  has  138  mem- 
ber nations  More  and  more,  over  the  years, 
gang-ups  by  smaller  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  so-called  Third  World  have 
been  forcing  actions  which  serve  purely  per- 
sonal Interests  by  combining  their  voting 
streiigch — even  when  some  such  actions  not 


only  violate  UN  Ideals  but  Its  operational 
rxiles. 

Tliat  Is  what  happened  this  week  when  the 
African  bloc,  Justifiably  angry  at  South 
Africa's  continuing  Apartheid  racial  injustice, 
finally  svicceeded  in  effectively  barring  that 
country  from  UN  participation  by  a  tricky 
circttmvention  of  the  rules.  In  exchange  for 
Arab  bloc  support,  the  Africans  on  Wednes- 
day rose  to  cheer  and  applaud  Ai-afat. 

"Today's  UN  General  Assembly,  in  point  of 
fact.  Is  being  largely  run  for  the  special  In- 
terests cf  the  Third  World  bloc.  This  means, 
bluntly,  that  the  developed  nations  which 
originally  conceived  and  largely  support  the 
UN  financially,  can  be  and  often  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  underdeveloped  and  Irresponsi- 
ble. 

The  .\rafat  UN  spectacle,  conceivably, 
might  be  viewed  as  a  nightmare  Joke  show- 
ing how  far  the  world  organization  has  been 
led  astray  by  Its  preponderance  of  small 
countries  Jealous  of  the  big  power  de;noc- 
racles. 

It  could — If  the  current  events  weren't  so 
tragically  serious  and  threatening  to  world 
.stability.  At  the  very  least,  all  the  painfully 
ar!-.ieved  nrogre.ss  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer toward  compromise  in  the  Mideast  has 
been  thrown  out  of  kilter  and  an  Indignant 
Israel  rendered  more  suspicious,  wary  and 
more  politically  united  than  ever. 

Most  important  Is  the  new  kind  of  shame 
the  UN  has  heaped  upon  itself.  By  Inviting 
Yablr  Arafat  to  spealt  with  all  the  trappings 
of  a  head  of  state,  the  UN  In  effect  put  the 
stamp  of  Its  International  approval  on  ter- 
rorism. 

The  sickening  prestige  acL'orded  to  Ar.\fat 
Inevitably  and  automatically  has  placed 
world  peace  In  grave  new  peril. 

Personally,  I  am  Just  about  fed  up  with 
the  entire  UN  orsanlzatlon.  It  Is  simply  too 
much  v.lien  a  guerrilla  g-;on  like  Arafat,  w'lo 
has  no  formal  standing  in  the  UN  whatever, 
can  get  up  before  the  body  and  confidently 
threaten  to  h.ive  it  oust  a  veteran  member  if 
it  doe-n't  bow  to  his  ultimatums. 

When  bunches  of  Third  World  nations  with 
no  regard  for  the  legally  drawn  charter  gang 
up  .and  start  purg'ng  properly  admitted  UN 
members  because  they  don't  like  their  do- 
mestic policies — then  a  reassessment  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  voting  power  and  procedures  Is 
due. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  en  June  8,  1973,  dealing  with  the 
United  Nations,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Legal  I»jportati.iw  of  Chromk  and  Kicksx 
F^OM  Rhodesia 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  reports  today  that  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  John 
H.  Scall,  stated  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  Is  In  "open  violation  of  International 
law"  In  allowing  the  Importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome  and  nickel. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  tliat  perhaps  Am- 
bassador ScBli  has  been  aFccted  by  the  rare- 
fied atmosphere  of  the  penthouse  apartment 
he  has  In  the  Waldorf  Towers  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Scall  went  on.  according  to  the  news 
report,  to  say  that  because  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  CouncU  rer-olution  in  1966  had 
ordered  an  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia  It 
was  "legally  binding  on  the  United  Slates." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  explore  that  a  little 
bit.  The  United  Nations  did  decree  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  1967,  acting  on 
hl^  own.  without  cousultatiou  with  Congress, 
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put  Into  effect  economic  sanctions  against 
that  nation.  The  economic  sanctions  are  In 
effect  today,  with  one  exception:  the  Con- 
r-rebs  of  the  United  States  adopted  legisla- 
tion which  stated  that  the  importation  ol  a 
.strategic  material  from  a  non-Communist 
country  could  not  be  denied  If  the  same 
strategic  material  was  being  imported  from 
Fi  Communist  country. 

That  legislation  passed  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  It  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  coiu't  test  brought  by  various 
Meniljers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
seekhig  to  have  that  lav.-  nullified.  The 
courts  have  upheld  what  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did. 

So,  Congress,  acting  on  a  matter  affecting 
oiu:  O'.vn  national  interest,  and  taking  the 
steps  prescribed  under  the  Coiistitutlon,  en- 
acted legislation  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
law  ol  oiu'  Nation. 

One  wovild  think  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  would  feel 
an  obligation  to  support  the  laws  of  oxtr 
Nation.  One  would  think  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  would  have  an  obligation 
to  support  the  duly  enacted  laws — laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  signed  by  the  President, 
and  approved  by  the  courts.  But  now  we  find 
him  making  speeches  in  New  York,  saying 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  acted  illfeally.  Non- 
sense. 

Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Scall  has  been  affected  by 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  that  magnificent 
penthouse  apartment  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  furnishes  him  lu  the 
Waldorf  Towers  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  pay  a  rent  of 
$33,000  a  year  for  that  apartment  in  the 
Waldorf,  for  the  American  Ambtkssador  to 
live  there.  Well,  we  want  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  have  good  quarters.  But  we  do 
not  want  him  to  l>e  affected  by  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  that  he  finds  himself  lu  when 
he  gets  Into  such  luxurious  and  sumptuous 
quarters. 

He  says  the  Security  Council  decision  Is 
legally  binding  on  the  United  States.  What 
he  is  saying  Is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  must 
subordinate  Itself  to  any  acts  taken  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

He  must  know  that  that  is  not  correct. 
If  he  does  not  know  it  Is  not  correct,  he 
should  read  the  laws  and  understand  the 
Constitution  of  our  Nation. 

Congress  did  not  turn  over  to  the  United 
Nations  the  right  to  determine  what  laws 
Congress  can  and  cannot  make.  Yes,  I  think 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions should  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  uphold  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  while  he  is  an  Ambassador, 
rather  than  inaccurately  to  condemn  Con- 
gress and  condemn  the  President,  who  signed 
the  bill  into  law. 

Another  aspect  worth  considering  ts  that 
the  legislation  which  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. Mr.  Scall,  condemns  was  approved  by 
Members  of  Congress  from  46  of  the  50  States. 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  46  of  the 
50  States  taken  together  supported  the  legis- 
lation which  Ambassador  Scall  .say.s  is  Illegal. 
Congress  did  not  turn  over  to  Ambassador 
Scali  the  determination  of  what  is  legal  and 
what  is  illegal. 

I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1945, 
when  the  United  Nations  was  being  formed. 
I  came  back  from  the  Pacific — Okinawa — as  a 
naval  officer.  I  held  high  hopes  that  the  world 
organization  being  formed  in  1945  In  San 
Francisco  would  bring  abotit  world  peace. 

Things  have  changed  greatly  since  then  At 
that  time  51  nations  were  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  all  of  them  having  a  long 
hi.story  of  established  government.  Now.  132 
nations  are  members,  most  of  them  having 


had  very  little  experience  in  self-government, 
and  very  few  of  them  being  In  a  position  to 
attempt  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  how  to  handle  their  own  problenis. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  it  Is  discouraging  to  me 
when  the  American  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  makes  a  public  speech  In 
New  York,  saying  that  Congress  acted  Ille- 
gally In  passing  legislation  affecting  Its  own 
domestic  problems,  its  own  domestic  needs. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  obligation  of  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  is  to  support  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a 
speech  that  I  made  in  the  Senate  on 
June  14,  1973,  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SaNCTION-S  Ac.UNST  RHODEf,IA 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Mr.  President, 
ou  June  7,  in  New  York  City,  Ambassador 
John  Scali,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  delivered  an  address.  This  address 
was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
oi  Wednesday,  June  13,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McG£E). 

The  address  of  Ambassador  Scall  dealt 
With  the  United  Nations.  It  was  delivered 
before  an  audience  of  persons  interested  in 
the  world  organization.  I  have  read  this  ad- 
dress carefully.  With  the  e.'jception  of  two  or 
three  paragraphs,  it  is  a  speech  that  I  could 
comfortably  have  delivered  myself. 

Mr.  Scali  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
stated  that  as  a  newly  returned  young  war 
correspondent,  he  got  back  to  the  United 
States  about  the  time  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  formed  in  San  Francisco  lu  1945. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  as  a  young  naval 
officer.  I  returned  from  Okinawa  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  time  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference there  was  in  progress.  So  both  of  us 
developed  an  early  interest  In  this  world 
organization — an  Interest  that  both  of  us 
have  kept  through  the  years. 

Then  Mr.  Scall  says: 

"It  Is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  world  com- 
munity, and  particularly  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  been  disappointed  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  thus  far." 

I  concur  in  that  view,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  achle\'ements 
of  the  United  Nations,  just  as  Ambassador 
Scali  indicates  that  he  has  been  disappointed. 

Overall,  I  think  it  Is  a  good  speech.  It  is  a 
careful,  well-viTltten  address,  and  very  sin- 
cere. The  aspect  of  it  with  which  I  do  not 
agree  consists  of  only  two  paragraphs — with 
the  rest  of  the  speech  I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment— wherein  Ambassador  Scali  attacks  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  because  of  leg- 
islation which  the  Congress  passed  2  years 
ago. 

The  legislation  under  attack  by  Ambassa- 
dor Scali  permits  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  under  certain  conditions,  and 
In  so  doing  it  sets  aside  the  embargo  placed 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia  Insofar  as  the  Im- 
portation of  chrome  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Scall  is  careless  with  his  facts.  He  says: 

"At  that  time,  nearly  two  years  ago.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  making  It  Impos- 
sible  " 

I  am  reading  from  Ills  speech 

"for  the  executive  branch  to  prevent  importa- 
tion of  chrome  and  other  strategic  commodi- 
ties from  Rhodesia,  as  required  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council." 

Mr.  Scall  Is  not  factually  correct.  He  Is 
incorrect.  The  legislation  did  not  make  it 
Impo.sslble  for  the  executive  branch  to  pre- 
vent Importation  from  Rhodesia. 

What  the  legl.slatlon  did  say — and  I  would 
suggest  that  Ambassador  Scall  get  a  copy  of 


It  and  read  it — Is  that  the  Importation  of 
chrome  from  a  Free  World  country  cannot 
be  prohibited  if  that  same  strategic  material 
Is  being  Imported  from  a  Communist-domi- 
nated country,  in  this  case  Russia. 

So  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  have  chrome  Imported  from 
Rhodesia,  he  can  stop  the  Importation  of 
chrome  from  Russia.  In  that  case,  the  law 
which  Congress  passed  would  not  be  effec- 
tive. So  there  Is  a  way,  if  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  so  desires,  that  the  im- 
portation of  this  strategic  material  from 
Rhodesia  can  be  prevented. 

That  Is  a  relatively  minor  point.  That 
is  not  the  reason  why  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  Ambassador  Scali's  speech  today.  1 
think  he  ought  to  get  his  facts  straight. 

But  that  is  not  the  principal  reason  I 
am  taking  the  floor.  The  reason  I  am  taking 
the  floor  today  is  this:  He  says  that  the 
action  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  legally  binding  on  the  United 
States.  He  condemns  Congress  for  doing  what 
he  says  is  in  open  violation  of  international 
law.  Let  us  see  first  what  is  this  open  viola- 
tion of  International  law. 

Congress  taking  note  of  the  embargo  put 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  and  noting  that 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  chrome  supply  is  in 
Rhodesia,  and  noting  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
bargo the  United  States  was  forced  to  rely 
on  Communist  Russia  for  a  majority  of  its 
chrome  imports,  passed  legislation  which 
states  that  the  President  cannot  prohibit 
the  importation  of  strategic  material  from 
a  non-Communist  country  if  the  same  mat-e- 
rial  is  being  imported  from  a  Communist 
coiiniry. 

Yet  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
says  that  the  Congress  acted  Illegally.  He 
is  wrong.  Our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  John  Scall,  says  that  the  position 
of  the  Security  Council  lu  regard  to  the  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Rhodesia  "is  legally 
binding  on  the  United  States."  Nonsense. 

Has  Congress  abdicated  Its  right  to  pass 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  America, 
and  given  that  right  to  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York?  Ambassador  Scali  thinks  so. 
But  the  Senator  from  Vuginia  does  not  think 
so. 

I  know  an  effort  will  be  made  again  to 
repeal  what  Congress  passed  2  years  ago. 
Tliere  are  Members  of  Congress  who  take  the 
same  view  as  does  Ambtissador  Scall — that 
whatever  the  world  organization  In  New  York 
says,  whatever  the  Security  CouncU  says,  is 
binding  on  the  United  States.  I  disagree. 

Mr.  Scall,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech — 
and,  as  I  say,  I  am  in  agreement  with  vir- 
tually all  of  his  speech  except  for  two  para- 
graphs— says,  speaking  of  the  United  Nations, 
that — 

"We  did  not  create  an  Instant  world  gov- 
ernment. Instead,  what  we  put  in  place  was 
an  international  forum." 

He  says  that  we  do  not  have  a  world  gov- 
ernment: we  have  an  International  forum; 
and  that  that  International  forum  can  dictate 
to  Congress;  and  if  Congress  goes  contrary  to 
action  taken  by  the  Security  Coimcll,  It  is 
going  contrary  to  something  that  Is  legally 
binding  on  the  United  States.  I  submit  that 
Mr.  Scall  is  Just  as  wrong  as  he  can  be. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  Harry  f".  Byrd,  Jr.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  for  at  least  one  brief  period  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations.  I  came  away  with 
this  conclusion :  That  the  sooner  we  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people,  recognize  the 
United  Nations  to  be  exactly  what  everybody 
else  on  God's  green  Earth  believes  it  to  be, 
the  better  oil  everybody,  including  ourselves, 
will  be.  What  the  United  Nations  really  Is,  Is 
clearly  a  debating  society.  To  pretend  that  it 
is  something  else  is  to  mislead  oneself. 

People  generally  follow  what  the  United 
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Nations  recommends  If  they  find  It  to  their 
advantage,  otherwise  they  Ignore  It.  When 
the  Unlt«d  Nations  recommends  that  people 
do  something,  they  will  be  prevailed  upon  to 
do  It,  even  though  they  may  not  be  Inclined 
to  do  so.  because  the  United  States  might 
offer  them  the  advantage  of  a  trade  conces- 
sloJi  or  offer  to  do  something  that  they  want 
us  to  do  in  other  respects.  But  the  idea  that 
the  United  Nations  has  this  great  power  to 
move  the  world  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
is  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
use  it  only  when  they  And  It  to  their  advan- 
tage to  use  it  for  their  own  Interests. 

The  United  States,  I  suppose,  is  the  only 
nation  on  Earth  that  permits  the  United  Na- 
tions, this  International  debating  society,  to 
u.'^e  the  United  States.  My  only  regret  is  that 
I  was  not  permitted  to  vote  to  decline  to  fi- 
nance any  more  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. So,  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  vote  in  the  State  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  we  Just  passed  today  was  dictated 
by  other  things  that  were  In  the  bill.  If  it 
had  been  purely  a  $200  million  appropriation 
for  the  United  Nations,  I  would  have  said  It 
was  not  worth  S2,  that  if  we  were  interested 
in  seeing  something  going  on,  we  could  find 
something  more  Interesting  than  the  United 
Nations  and  we  should  go  somewhere  else. 

If  Mr.  Scall  thinks  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  respect  a  resolution  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  being  international  law 
binding  on  them.  I  would  Invite  him  to  go 
around  the  world  and  find  out  how  many  na- 
tions do  regard  it  as  being  Intemationo!  law 
binding  upon  them.  I  think  that  he  will  find 
tliia  orsanizatlon  has  more  respect  in  the 
United  States — which  pays  most  of  Its  ex- 
penses, provides  it  wlfa  a  home,  and  spon- 
Goicd  tlie  idea  to  begin  with — than  anywhere 
else  on  earth. 

Any  respect  the  United  Nations  enjoys 
among  the  American  people  has  decUnec'. 
cIiR.stically  year  by  year  to  the  point  where  I 
would  think  Its  impotence,  its  effectiveness, 
and  its  ability  to  do  that  for  which  it  was 
organized  in  the  firct  instance  has  declined 
to  tiie  point  where  a  lot  of  uc,  who  had  such 
high  hopes,  now  feel  ws  would  be  better  off 
if  we  dissolved  that  outfit  and  put  something 
else  in  to  take  its  place,  to  do  that  which  the 
United  Natlon.s  was  organized  to  do  to  benlu 
with. 

But  In  spite  the  efforts  of  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, such  as  the  Communlit  blocs,  which 
prevented  that  organization  from  being  what 
it  could  have  been,  which  many  of  us  hoped 
that  It  would  be,  we  Joined  In  seeking  to  pro- 
mote peace.  In  working  together  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  and  to  strengthen  world  gov- 
ernment rather  than  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy It.  So  that  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  so  completely  negated  by 
those  who  did  not  share  that  desire.  It  has 
probably  became  as  much  of  axi  Impediment 
to  achieving  what  It  was  organized  to  do  as 
it  has  been  an  asset  for  that  purpose. 

So,  If  Mr.  Scall  has  not  become  aware  of 
what  the  United  Nations  really  Is,  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  knows  it  to  be,  I  would  in- 
vite him  to  take  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
find  out  for  himself  whether  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  regard  a  United  Nations 
resolution  as  being  International  law  binding 
on  them. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Yes,  and  I  would 
be  Interested,  too,  to  know  how  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  feel 
that  their  votes  are  bound  by  what  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  does,  and 
how  many  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  feel  that  they  cannot  pass 
legl.slation  here,  affecting  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof,  if 
such  legislation  goes  counter  to  something 
that  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  In 
New  York  has  dictated. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my  experi- 


ence that  much  of  the  time  we  ."spent  at  the 
United  Nations  was  a  very  frustrating  e.x- 
perlence  and  could  have  been  much  better 
spent  somewhere  else.  I  would  think  that 
Mr.  Scall  would  be  well  advised  to  spend 
SMne  of  his  time  reading  the  speech  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
HARRY  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  He  would  find  It  to  be 
a  far  better  Investment  of  his  time  and 
energy  than  In  observing  and  entering  Into 
the  activities  that  occur  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
comments.  In  connection  with  his  comments, 
let  me  say  that  the  United  Nations  has 
changed  a  great  deal  since  1045  when  It  was 
first  organized.  At  that  time,  there  were  61 
members,  all  of  whom  had  a  long  record  of 
government — in  many  cases  self-government, 
but  In  any  case  a  long  record  of  government. 
Now  there  are  132  nations  who  are  mem- 
bers, and  few  of  the  new  ones  have  any 
record  of  government.  Tlicre  Is  very  little 
education  m  those  nations,  lliey  are  small, 
which  Is  no  fault  of  theirs,  of  course,  but 
in  many  cases  they  lack  the  experience  with 
government  even  to  govern  themselves  effec- 
tively. Many  of  them,  however,  are  not  only 
telling  the  world  how  to  govern  Itself,  but 
are  telling  the  United  States  how  to  govern 
Itself. 

Yet  our  Amba^,r,ador  to  the  United  Nations, 
who  Is  supposed  to  reprcEeiit  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  says  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress Is  acting  Illegally,  that  we  are  bound— 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia — by  some  action 
that  the  Security  CouncU  In  New  York  takes. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  yield 
to  me,  since  he  has  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  am  hanpy  to  vleld 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RoBKUT  C.  Byrd.  When  I  was  elected 
to  this  body,  and  each  time  I  have  be^n  re- 
elected, I  have  had  to  take  an  oath  upon 
entering  the  office  of  U.S.  Senat-ir  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
States.  I  did  that  gladly  and  willingly  and 
I  would  not  have  It  any  other  way.  But  I 
have  never  yet  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  a 
constitution  of  the  United  Nations.  That  has 
not  been  required  of  me.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  would  take  such  an  oath. 

I  am  not  wholly  against  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  think  It  has  done  some  good.  But  I 
am  not  In  agreement  with  many  of  Its  ac- 
tions. It  Is  a  weak  vessel.  But,  that  Is  not 
the  point. 

My  first  allegiance  Is  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  my  alle- 
giance—if  I  have  any— to  the  United  Na- 
tions lE  somewhere  way,  way,  way  down 
the  line. 

Now,  insofar  as  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  are  concerned,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia whether  he  believes  Rhodesia,  In  any 
way,  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
seciu-lty  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hahrt  p.  Byrd,  Jr.  By  no  stretch  of 
anyone's  Imagination  do  I  see  how  It  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Has  Rhodesia,  In  any 
of  Its  actions  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  can  remember,  offended 
or  threatened  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Has  it  taken  any  action 
with  respect  to  trade  with  the  United  States 
or  against  the  good  name  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  would  be  offensive  to  this 
country? 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

B«r.  Robert  C  Byrd.  Are  there  any  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  trading  with  the 
Soviet  Union — a  country  which  Is  feared  by 
much  of  the  free  world  and  which  on  many 


occasions  has  threatened  the  peace  and 
security  of  other  countries.  Including  our 
own? 

Mr.  Harti?  T.  Byrd,  Jr.  TTiere  are  no  sanc- 
tions against  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  were  no  sanctions  agaln.<:t  trading 
with  North  Vietnam  at  the  time  North  Viet- 
nam was  killing  50,000  Americana  and 
wounding  300,000  others. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bybd.  Are  there  any  United 
Nations  sr.ncttcns  against  trading  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China — a  government 
which  contributed  to  the  killing  of  Americans 
and  allies  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  There  are  no  .sanc- 
tions whatsoever. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Eyrd.  Then  why  are  there 
sanctions  against  trading  with  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  .should  be.  The  principal 
reason  seems  to  be  that  Rhodesia  Is  seeking 
to  do  what  the  United  States  did  almost  200 
years  ago;  namely,  to  declare  ter  Independ- 
ence from  Great  Urltaln.  V/heth;r  she  should 
be  a  part  of  Great  Britain  or  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  I  do  not  think  Is  for  us  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  say.  Whatever 
she  wants  to  Cia  Is  all  right  with  me,  or  what- 
ever they  want  to  do  between  them  Is  all 
right  with  me. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  see  ov.r  country  In- 
."-.tltute  sanctions  against  another  country 
because  that  country  seeks  her  Independence 
from  the  same  country  from  which  we 
siought  our  Independence  In  1776. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  United  States  has  been  largely  per- 
suaded In  this  venture  by  virtue  of  Its  alle- 
giance to  and  warm  friendship  with  Great 
Erltain? 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  Certainly,  oxir  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  followed  closely 
the  recommendations,  the  suggestions,  and 
the  views  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Did  our  friends  in 
Great  Britain  apply  sanctions  against  trad- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  during  the  years 
North  Vietnam  was  killing  American  fighting 
men  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  No,  Great  Britain 
did  not  apply  sanctions  against  North  Viet- 
nam. More  than  that.  Great  Britain  per- 
mitted ships  fiying  her  fiag  to  carry  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  heavily  engaged  In  military  activ- 
ity In  that  area. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  In  other  words  Great 
Britain  had  no  compunctions  against  trading 
with  our  enemy  at  a  time  when  our  enemy 
was  killing  American  fighting  men.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  went  along  with  Great 
Britain  lu  applying  sanctions  against  a  little 
country  that  was  not  killing  American  fight- 
ing men,  a  country  with  which  we  were  not 
and  are  not  at  war,  and  a  country  that  did 
not  then  and  does  not  now  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  our  own 
country  or  of  Great  Brlteln  or  of  the  world. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement  to  make? 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  think  that  Is  a 
very  fair  statement,  a  perfectly  fair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  May  I  say  to  the  dls- 
tuigmshed  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
he  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  matter,  al- 
though he  has  been  alone  In  taking  the  floor 
here  from  time  to  time  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  been  willing  to  Just  to  Usten,  be- 
caiiso  I  felt  that  I  could  learn.  But  I  assure 
him  that  I  stand  with  him  in  this  matter: 
and  if  the  votes  of  the  Senate  upon  several 
occasions  are  to  he  taken  as  any  indication 
of  the  overall  sentiment  of  the  Senate,  he 
knows  that  he  has  considerable  company 
here  with  him.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to 
take  the  position  he  Is  taking.  I.  for  one, 
will  coatlnue  to  stand  by  his  side  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jb.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  close  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  There  Is  no  one  with  whom  I  would 
rather  .itand  side  by  side  than  the  able  and 
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distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD).  I  am  grateful  for  his 
remarks.  _      ,         „,    » 

The  point  that  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  raised,  as  to  whether  Rhodesia  con- 
.stuutes  a  threat  to  world  peace,  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  that  the  Security 
council  of  the  United  Natlon.s  had  to  face 
when  the  decision  was  made  to  apply  sanc- 
tions. Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
o!ilv  lawful  right  the  Security  Council  ha.s 
to  demand  sanctions  Is  to  make  a  case  that 
a  particular  cotmtry  Is  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

Kow  can  anyone  say  that  this  small,  land- 
locked country — with  a  very  small  defense 
f^j-ce — can  constitute  a  threat  to  world 
peace?  It  shows  the  hypocrisy  of  this  whole 
thing. 

I  have  never  been  to  Rhodesia.  I  do  not 
know  many  Rhodeslaiis,  I  have  no  personal 
interest  in  this  matter  at  all.  But.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  I  became  Interested  in  this 
matter  in  1366  and  1067. 

I  think  It  Is  absolutely  outrageous  for  this 
great  country,  the  United  States,  to  apply 
sanctions  against  a  peaceful,  little  country 
v.'hich  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
be  construed  as  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

To  show  ftu-ther  the  hypocrit^y.  It  was  Just 
2  weeks  ago  that  the  American  Amba.ssador 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  British  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  vetoed  in  the 
Security  CouncU  an  effort  to  apply  sanctions 
to  South  Africa  and  to  Portugal. 

South  Africa  has  for  herself,  and  Portugal 
has  for  her  colonies,  a  similar  philosophy  of 
government,  one  might  say.  Insofar  as  the 
JiandUug  of  certain  problems  In  those  coun- 
tries l.s  concerned,  as  does  Rhodesia.  Yet, 
sanctions  were  not  applied  against  South 
,\frica  or  Portugal,  because  the  American  and 
British  representatives  vetoed  that  proposal. 
If  our  Ambassador  vetoed  the  proposal  to 
declare  sanctions  against.  South  Africa,  which 
he  did,  and  if  he  vetoed  the  proposal  to  de- 
clare sanctions  against  Portugal — the  Portu- 
guese colonies  of  Angola  and  Mozambique 
have  the  racial  elemeaus  that  are  subject  to 
laws  similar  to  thote  in  Rhodesia — then,  to 
my  mind,  it  clearly  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  reason  there  are  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  ts  that  Rliodesia  Is  trying 
to  get  her  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  is  helping  to  prevent 
that  from  being  done. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
by  Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia,  a  matter  to 
be  worked  out  between  themselves. 

What  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  Is  that 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
N&tlons,  Mr.  John  Scall,  says: 

■The  action  of  the  Sec\irlty  Council  Is 
legally  binding  on  the  United  States." 

He  calls  on  Congress  to  change  the  law  so 
that  we  will  conform  ourselves  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  In  regard  to  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. Well,  I  sort  of  hope  that  Issue  will 
come  up. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  actions 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
are  legally  binding  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Harrt  p.  Bykd,  Jh.  In  reply,  let  me 
read  a  sentence  from  the  sjjeech  by  Ambassa- 
dor Scall: 

"Kt  that  time,  the  Congress  voted  Icglsla- 
t  ..n  making  It  Impossible  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  prevent  imports  of  chrome  and 
'*i-.er  strategic  commodities  from  Rhodesia 
u%  required  by  the  Security  Council,  a  deci- 
sion which  the  United  States  voted  and 
,.hich  Is  legally  binding  on  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  Notwithstanding  the 
.  cUon  of  Congress  to  the  contrsiy? 
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Mr.  Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.  Notwithstanding 
the  action  of  Congress,  the  ambivssador  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  says  that  our 
laws  must  be  subordinated  to  the  decrees 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  This  should  come  as 
an  eye-opener  to  all  irembers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Habry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  I  would  think  sa 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Byrd.  Even  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  may  In  this  particular  In- 
stance disagree  with  the  petition  of  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  with  respect  to 
the  Importation  of  chromium  ore. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Even  though  they 
may  disagree  with  him  on  that  question.  I 
wonder  how  many  Members  of  Congress 
would  swallow  this  doctrine  that  the  action 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  Is  binding  on 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  action 
of  the  Federal  legislature  to  the  contrary. 
That  Is  ft  pretty  far-reaching  doctrine,  In  my 
estimation. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  What  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  says  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  question  of  whether 
chrome  should  be  Imported  from  Rhodesia; 
much  more  Important  than  whether  there 
should  be  sanction?.  He  Is  hitting  at  the 
heart  of  the  legislative  system  of  the  United 

Mr.  Ror,Er.r  C.  Byp.d.  Is  he  not  refuting 
what  he  said  eailier.  If  I  understand  what 
The  Senator  read  earlier— and  I  have  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Scall.  I  do  not  want  the 
Record  to  misrepresent  me  in  this  respect, 
but  I  understood  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Vhrglnla  to  say  earlier  that  In  reading 

the  statement  by  Mr.  Scall 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Bybd,  Jr.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  statement: 

We  can  see  new  clearly  that  we  did  not 
c!ej.te  an  instant  world  government. 

Mr.  RoB-RT  C.  Bybd.  Right.  Is  not  Mr.  Scall 
f.i  another  part  of  his  statement  refuting 
what  he  said  In  that  statement? 
Mr.  Haeey  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Bybd.  He  said  we  did  not 
Ci-eate  an  instant  world  government,  but  now 
he  is  saying  in  another  part  of  his  state- 
ment that  the  actions  of  the  United  Nations 
are  superior  to  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  the  contrary;  and  therefore.  Insofar 
as  the  United  States  Is  concerned.  It  Is  In 
es.sence,  a  member  of  a  world  government 
that  Is  supreme  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  components  of 
that  world  government. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  Yes.  That  Is  what 
he  Is  arguing  In  the  latter  part  of  his  speech. 
In  the  first  part  he  stated : 

We  can  see  now  clearly  that  we  did  not 
create  an  Instant  world  government.  In- 
stead, what  we  put  In  place  veas  an  intema- 
t'onal  forum. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  How,  then,  can  the 
decisions  of  a  mere  International  forum  be 
superior  to  the  contrary  actions  of  the  duly 
constituted  Federal  legislature  of  one  of  the 
participants— to  wit,  the  United  States— lu 
that  International  foriun? 

Mr.  H.\rry  F.  Bybd,  Jb.  To  me.  It  cannot,  I 
would  think  regardless  of  how  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  Member  of  the  House  might 
stand  on  the  question  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  on  the  importation  of  chrome.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  must  stend  four- 
square for  the  principle  that  we  cannot  be 
Ijound  In  our  deliberations  here  by  what 
might  be  done  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  States  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

If  we  get  to  the  point  that  Ambassador 
Scall  is  ai-guing,  I  am  not  sure  I  want  to  re- 
main a  Member  of  this  body,  as  fine  a  body  as 
it  Is,  and  as  fine  a  group  of  men  as  it  Is.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  As  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said,  he  took  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  ConsOtutlon  of  the  United  States  and  his 


obligation  is  to  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Scall  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  not  created  a  world  government. 
Ambassador  Scall  makes  that  clear  In  his  own 
statement.  If  we  have  not  gone  Into  a  world 
government,  how  can  an  International  forum, 
as  he  calls  It,  decree  laws  for  the  United 
States  and  dictate  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  what  is  and  what  Is  not  legally 
binding  on  It? 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  In  Congress  want  to 
give  more  power  to  the  President,  whoever 
he  might  l>e;  many  people  in  Congress  want 
to  give  more  power  to  the  United  Nations; 
and  swne  In  Congress  are  not  particular!.? 
concerned  how  they  use  their  responsibiiity 
and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  away 
the  prerogatives  and  let  someone  else  assume 
the  respon.-lblllty. 

However,  how  miny  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  how  many  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  agree  v/ith  Ambassador  Scall 
that  if  the  Seciu:ity  Council  votes  a  certain 
action,  that  that  action  is  binding  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes?  I  woiUd  like 
to  see  a  loUc^l  on  that,  if  there  is  any  way 
to  bring  It  about.  I  Just  do  not  believe  U.at 
the  men  who  are  sitting  in  this  Chamtier  and 
the  men  sitting  in  the  Chamber  across  the 
hall,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are  going 
to  subordinate  their  own  judgment  and  Uielr 
own  convictions,  and  their  own  responsibili- 
ties to  represent  the  people  who  sent  them 
here,  and  that  they  are  going  to  abdicate  that 
responsibility  to  a  group  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  BoBEBT  C.  Btrd.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  once  the  American  people  really 
that  that  kind  of  uuderstanding  Is  abroad, 
then  there  will  be  even  less  support  for  tl^e 
United  Nations  than  there  Is  now. 

Mr.  Harby  F.  Byrd,  Jb.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  correct  in  Uiat 
appraisal  and  I  personally  would  not  like 
to  Kee  less  support  for  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  It  has  a  role  to  play. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Bybd.  Ivlr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  Senators  .state- 
ment also  in  tliat  regaid. 

Mr.  H-iRR^"  F.  Byrd,  Jb.  I  think  It  has  a  role 
to  play,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  being  helped 
r.Uen  the  American  Ambftssador  ma!:es  sucii 
a  speech.  Most  of  the  speech  Is  good,  «s  I 
said  In  my  opening  remarks.  I  could  have 
delivered  that  speech  very  comfortably  if  he 
had  left  out  those  two  paragraphs  eaying 
that  the  Security  Council  can  dictate  de- 
cisions to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  believe  that  people  of  this  country 
woiUd  stand  for  any  such  proposal  as  that. 
I  believe  he  would  be  rendering  a  greater 
service  to  this  world  organization  and  one 
which  I  felt  a  rappcwt  with,  when  I  came 
from  Okinawa,  in  1945,  when  It  was  formed. 
He  would  be  helping  that  organization  If  he 
would  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  explain  to  his  col- 
leagues in  New  York  in  the  Security  CovmcU 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  that  this  is  a  free  country  and  that 
we  have  not  turned  over  the  prerogatives  ol 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  United  Nations. 


THE  PRESroENT'S   MEETING  TNTTH 
MR.  BREZHNEV 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  columnist,  J.  F.  terHorst. 
writing  in  the  Washington  Star-Nerrs  of 
November  30,  discussed  the  meeting  be- 
tween President  Ford  and  Russia's  parti- 
leader  Brezhnev.  In  this  column,  Mr. 
terHorst,  who  at  one  Ume  was  Special 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Ford  at  the  White 
House,  said  that  White  House  aides 
stated  that  something  in  the  personal 
chemistry  of  the  President's  first  summit 
meeting  with  Brezlmev  led  the  President 
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to  accept  the  Kremlin's  verbal  pledge  to 
put  a  cap  on  the  nuclear  bottle. 

Mr.  terHorst  expressed  some  skepti- 
cism. He  says: 

Maybe  so,  but  we  owe  ourselves,  and  the 
President  owes  to  us,  a  certain  wariness  over 
the  process. 

Then  Mr.  terHorst  says  that  any 
agreements  should  require  verification. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  by  Mr.  J.  F.  terHorst,  captioned, 
•About  the  Bear  Hug,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorI), 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star -News, 

Nov.  30,  1974) 

About  the  Bear  Hug 

(By  J.  P.  terHorst) 

President  Ford's  bear  hug  with  Soviet  party 
leader  Brezhnev  demonstrates  that  you  can 
teach  a  new  trick  to  an  old  cold  warrior. 

The  trick,  in  this  Instance,  Is  Ford's  will- 
ingness to  trust  the  Russians  on  several  im- 
portant aspects  of  nuclear  arms  limitations. 
The  President  and  Brezhnev  have  agreed — 
verbally — to  put  an  overall  celling  on  nuclear 
missiles  and  bombers  and  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  each  country  may  equip  with 
multiple  warheads.  Four  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind  about  this  Ford-Brezhnev  un- 
derstanding. 

First,  it  is  no  more  than  a  handshake  at 
this  point.  It  may  be  that  a  handshake  with 
the  Kremlin  leadership  is  as  valid  as  any 
paper  treaty.  Diplomatic  history  has  proven 
repeatedly  that  formal  treaties  also  are  more 
often  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  their 
observance. 

Secondly,  the  pact  does  signify  that  the 
concept  of  detente  is  still  alive  and  well  in 
both  Washington  and  Moscow.  Neither  side 
can  afford  a  costly  arms  race. 

Thirdly,  assuming  the  two  sides  get  their 
negotiators  to  agree  on  technical  ways  to 
carry  out  the  Ford-Brezhnev  agreement, 
there  still  is  the  question  of  verification.  How 
wUl  the  U.S.  know  that  the  Soviets  are  liv- 
ing up  to  a  true  arms  limit? 

Finally,  the  Ford-Brezhnev  agreement 
amounts  to  an  increase  hi  weaponry,  not  a 
reduction.  The  two  leaders  may  have  agreed 
at  Vladivostok  to  narrow  the  negotiating 
gap,  but  they  have  not  yet  agreed  to  shrink 
their  nuclear  arsenals.  The  ceilings  they 
talked  about  are  higher  than  the  numbers 
of  weapons  both  sides  possess. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century.  Ford  was 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  In  Congress  who  did 
not  believe  the  Russians  could  be  trusted. 
They  bemoaned  Yalta,  Potsdam  and  Soviet 
tlnkermg  with  the  boundaries  of  Western 
Europe  and  West  Berlin  time  and  again.  Ford 
led  congressional  drives  to  keep  America 
militarily  strong  because  of  the  fear  that  a 
weak  America  could  not  maintain  a  posture 
of  standing  up  to  the  Soviets  for  very  long. 

Ford  has  not.  to  my  knowledge,  abandoned 
that  belief.  But  we  are  told  by  White  House 
aides  that  somethmg  in  the  personal  chemis- 
try of  his  first  summit  meethig  with  Brezh- 
nev led  the  President  to  accept  the  Kremlin's 
verbal  pledge  to  put  a  cap  on  the  nuclear 
lx)ttle. 

Maybe  so.  But  we  owe  ourselves,  and  the 
President  owes  to  us,  a  certain  wariness  over 
the  process.  It  would  not  take  much  for  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  to  come  apart  at  the 
next  round  of  SALT  talks  between  the  nego- 
tiators because  of  the  technical  dlfRculties  of 
determining  what  amounts  to  true  parity  be- 
tween two  greatly  different  systems  of  nu- 
clear armaments. 

Verification  becomes  essential,  then,  as  a 
litmus  test  of  any  American-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  curb  the  arms  race.  For  e.xample, 


how  will  we  know  that  the  Soviets  won't  se- 
cretly Install  more  multiple  warheads  than 
the  agreement  permits? 

To  know  this  becomes  particularly  Impor- 
tant because  the  Vladivostok  pact  apparently 
allows  the  Rtisslans  to  retain  their  advantage 
in  the  "throw-weight"  of  missiles.  The  more 
of  an  edge  tlie  Soviets  retain,  the  greater  is 
the  need  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed any  agreed  limit  on  MIRVs. 

The  next  SALT  pact  must  be  airtight,  with- 
out ambiguity.  And  the  only  way  to  insure 
that  is  for  Ford  to  insist  on  some  verification 
system  that  can  test  the  intentions  and  the 
performance  of  both  sides. 

If  that  comes  about,  then  we  will  know 
that  the  bear  hugs  between  Ford  and  Breiih- 
nev  at  Vladivostok  represent  a  new  reality. 
Trustmg  the  Russians  was  never  a  Ford  credo 
in  the  past.  Now  that  he  is  president,  it  is 
even  more  essential  that  we  know  he  Is  going 
to  insist  on  cutting  the  cards  before  he  ac- 
cepts any  nuclear  deal. 


ECONOMIC       AND       INFLATIONARY 
POLICIES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
Sunday,  December  1,  1974,  published  an 
excellent  editorial  on  tlie  Nation's 
economic  and  inflationary  policies — 
problems,  I  sliould  say.  The  Time; -Dis- 
patch editorial  says: 

The  most  effective  way  to  solve  the 
Nation's  economic  problems — to  halt  soar- 
ing prices  and  rocketmg  Interest  rates,  to 
overcome  shortages  and  to  combat  eco- 
nomic stagnation — is  "to  put  our  monetary 
and  fiscal  house  in  order." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  whose  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  is  Edward  Grimsley, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cause  and  Cure 

Reprinted  elsewhere  In  this  section  to- 
day Is  an  article  that  explains  with  impres- 
sive lucidity  the  basic  cause  of  Inflation  and 
proposes  a  logical  solution.  "  Written  by  Dr. 
W.  Philip  Gramm,  professor  of  economics 
at  Texas  A&M,  the  article  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  official  who  has  a  role  in 
shaping  the  federal  government's  economic 
poUcles — including  the  President,  liis  ad- 
visors and  congressmen. 

Essentially,  Dr.  Gramm  believes,  the  cause 
of  inflation  Is  deficit  federal  financing.  By 
spending  more  money  each  year  than  it 
collects  in  revenues,  the  federal  government 
expands  the  nation's  supply  of  money  and 
stimulates  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Since  demand  has  tended  to  outpace 
productivity,  the  prices  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  increased  steadily  and  immensely. 

Dr.  Oramm  notes  that  since  1965.  federal 
expenditures  have  exceeded  federal  Income 
by  a  total  of  $100  billion.  And  the  govern- 
ment has  "financed  40  per  cent  of  that  defi- 
cit by  simply  printing  money." 

When  the  federal  government  increases 
Its  taxes  to  finance  mcreased  expenditures, 
there  is  little  resultant  difference  in  the 
total  amount  of  spending  withm  the 
economy.  Private  spending  power  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  that  public  spending 
power  is  Increa.sed.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment obtains  the  extra  funds  it  n-?ris  by 
selling  bonds   to  the  Federal   Re-c-  Bank 

and  writing  checks  on  the  proceeds  ,  .  effect 
creating  new  money,  there  is  no  decline  in 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  private 
spending.  Instead,  there  is  a  net  incretise 
in  the  total  amoiuit  of  money  floating  around 


the  economy,  and  this,  in  turn,  results  In  a 
net  increase  In  the  "total  demand  for  goods 
and  services,"  Dr.  Oramm  notes.  And  prices, 
inevitably,  go  up. 

Since  its  founding,  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Gramm  writes,  has  experienced  five 
major  bouts  with  Inflation  and  each  has 
been  associated  with  a  war:  The  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  War  of  1812,  The  CivU 
War,  World  War  II  and  the  Vietnam  War. 
This  fifth  siege  of  inflation  is  the  first,  he 
says  to  extend  for  a  prolonged  period  be- 
yond the  end  of  a  war  and  Into  a  period  of 
peace. 

And  why  has  It  done  so?  Primarily,  he 
contends,  because  Washington  has  been  try- 
ing to  substitute  money  for  ideas,  operating 
on  the  theory  that  the  best  way  to  solve  any 
problem  is  to  smother  it  wih  dollar  bills. 
Ever  since  the  Great  Society  days  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  spraying  money  all  over  the 
place  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
numerous  other  social  aliments.  Many  of 
these  programs  have  been  poorly  planned 
and  sloppily  administered,  and  the  primary 
result  has  been  waste.  Very  few  problems 
have  been  solved. 

As  a  specific  example  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  money  alone  in  solving  problems,  Dr. 
Gramm  clt«d  the  experience  of  former  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Lindsay 
had  suggested,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration that  he  could  solve  his  city's 
problems  simply  by  doubling  the  size  of  his 
budget.  But  what  really  happened? 

"The  day  John  Lindsay  left  office,"  Dr. 
Gramm  writes,  "his  budget  was  2.2  times 
what  it  was  the  day  he  took  office,  and  by 
every  index  from  garbage  collection  to  crime 
in  the  streets,  New  York  City  was  a  worse 
place  to  live  the  day  he  left  than  the  day 
he  came.  And  the  reason  Is  that  money  does 
not  solve  problems,  Ideas  solve  problems. 
And  government  has  not  had  a  viable  idea 
in  40  years." 

The  rate  of  increase  in  federal  spending  In 
recent  years  has  been  dizzying.  It  took  180 
years  for  the  federal  budget  to  go  from  zero 
to  $100  billion  a  year.  But  it  went  from  $100 
billion  to  $200  billion  in  only  ten  years,  and 
it  has  grown  from  $200  billion  to  $300  bil- 
lion in  only  four.  At  the  moment.  Dr.  Gramm 
tells  us,  the  "federal  government  is  financ- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  ...  it  is  absorbUig 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  funds  raised  in  U.S. 
capital  markets." 

The  most  effective  way  to  solve  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems — to  halt  soaring 
prices  and  rocketing  interest  rates,  to  over- 
come shortages  and  to  combat  economic 
stagnation — is  "to  put  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  house  in  order."  The  government  needs 
to  stop  deficit  financing,  suppress  the 
temptation  to  apply  wage  and  price  controls 
— which,  he  notes,  have  never  worked  in  the 
history  of  the  world — and  permit  the  econ- 
omy to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise.  Big  government 
does  not  solve  problems,  and  "spending  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  cannot  turn  a  bad 
Idea  into  a  good  one." 

Dr.  Gramm's  solution,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  attempted  until  and  unless  the 
nation  obtains  a  new  kind  of  leadership. 
Leadership  that  "can  turn  this  country 
around."  Leadership  that  will  "fulfill  the 
Ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  revolution  which 
occurred  almost  two  hundred  years  ago." 
There  are  men,  certainly,  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  this  kind  of  leadership.  The 
truly  troubling  question,  though,  is  whether 
they  have  the  courage  to  do  so. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
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tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
B^nk  Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OJTICER.  What  is 
tlv  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

'.rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ccjded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
i:nous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withliold  that? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  withhold. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  be 
wiUing  to  make  that  request  tomorrow? 
I  imagine  a  lot  of  the  members  may  have 
gone  home  because  of  the  weather  and 
Gtiier  factors. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  just  wish  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  and 
that  it  is  not  passed  by  a  voice  vote  dur- 
ing some  lull  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  assure  him  that  his  rights 
v.i;i  be  protected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  time  do  we 
come  in  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  that  the  Senate  convene  at 
10:30  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:20 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjoui-ned  tmtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  December  3, 1974,  at  10:30 
a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  2, 1974: 

TiiE  Judiciary 

James  M.  Fitzgerald,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U£. 
flistrlct  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska  vice 
b.i-.mond  E.  Plummer,  retired. 

James  P.  Churchill,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U  3.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
o:  Michigan  vice  Stephen  J.  Roth,  deceased. 

;i.  Dale  Cook,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
t.iilrict  judge  for  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
v.- r.stjrn  districts  of  Oklahoma  vice  Luther 
I..  Bohanon,  retired. 


Corporation  fob  Public  Broadcasting 
Jack  J.  Valentl,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  March  36,  1976,  vice 
Irving  Krlstol. 

Energt  Research  and  Development 
Ro'oert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development;  new  position. 

Environment.m.   Protection   Agency 
Wilson  K.  Talley,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Administrator    of    the    Environ- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  vice  Stanley  M. 
Greenfield,  i-eslgned. 

Federal  ENsacY   Adminlsteation 
Frank  G.  Zarb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, vice  John  C.  Sawhill,  resigned. 

National  Credtt  Union  Board 
Kathryne  Ford  Vachou,  of  Florida,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1978,  vice  Lorena  Causey  Matt- 
hews, resigned. 

Nucleak   Regulatory   Commission 
William   A.   Anders,   of   Virginia,  to  be   a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. (New  position) 

R.\iLROAD   Retirement   Board 
Neil  P.  Spelrs,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of   the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
term  of  5  years  from  August  29,  1974.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

IN  the  Ap.my 

The   following-named   officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Army  of  the  umted  States  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129: 
army  promotion  list 
To  be  colonel 

Abercromtie.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Absher,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  BasU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adsit,  Charles  C,  188-24-82&5. 
Adslt,  John   M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aguanno,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albright,   Anthony   F.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allaire,  Christop  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ament,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archibald,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arclero,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashworth,  Servetus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Austin,    Freddie   C,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bacon,  WiUls  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Badovlnac,   Nick   J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailev.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ballard.  LoweU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  Uyle  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barlov/.  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartlett,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barton,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartos,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartron,  Hubert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Basha,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baxter,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bearden,  Winston  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell,  Glenn  N..  52.-42-9083. 

Belzt,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX., 

Benfer.  Richard  H.,  215-28-63C0. 

Benn,  Clark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg,  Rolar.d  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergeson,   Delreed,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry,  Fred  C.  Jr..  331-24-230G. 

BickEton,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bills,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  Ted  E.,  277-28  -5319. 

BJorn,  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blagg,  'Hiomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blahna.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blahuta.  Norman  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boden,  WUUam  C,  140-24  -2298. 

Boehnke,  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boose,  Gordon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Eorum,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouffard,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Ronald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Dennis  M.,  178-24-«662. 
Bradshaw,  Jack  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bramblet.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brashears,  Bobby  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlngham,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brinton,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Mervln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogi,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Buford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erown,  Dallas  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Sam  A..  527-S4-0399. 
Browne,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Victor  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunker,  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbach,  Frederic!:,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbules,  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Emory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussey,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Jce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway.  Luke  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  WlUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Leonard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  James  D.,  407-3&-9413. 
Chesbro.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chikalla,  Gerald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chomko.  Gene  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnrlsteiison,  WiUar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrittcn,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocke,  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cngglns,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Alton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  HarcJd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln,  Delmar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottle,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crancer,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crisp,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croft,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuthbertson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutolo,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dambrauskas,  Vincent  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dandrldge,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Geoffrev  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darline.  S.erUng  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Sidnev.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Willie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawkins,  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dav,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defatta,  Vincent  P..  439-44^2903. 
Dehrkoop,  Clinton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deltch,  Ravmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delandro,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delanev,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denman,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dettmar,  Richard  P.,  076-22-«123. 
Devers,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Desmond  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewltt,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinardo.  Nicola,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dirmeyer,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dister,  Arthur  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Herbert  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dockler.  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dozler,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drexler,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driscoll,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drudlk,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druit,  Clifford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan,  John  E.,  076-22-J253. 
Dunav.ay.  Roy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durkln,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgar,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Alvm  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ellison,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engram,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enloe,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epllng,  William  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer,  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrar,  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
faxilk.  Emniett  A.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.    Fernander,  Bobble  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finehout.  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piukblner,  Glenn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitapatrick,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flennlken,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plvnn,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foirell,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forte.  Johnle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foss,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Foster,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fo.x,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franseen.  Leonard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freimark,  Gaillard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry,  Dudley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puchlgami,  Hurry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fust.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbert,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganahl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garretson.  Edmund  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gftzlay.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geesey,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Getz,    Jharles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gheen,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Mack  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glover,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gosney,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  William  P..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Tasman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Todd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grtmimt,  Otto  C,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haller,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallmark,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsey,  MUton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanmer,  Stephan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannas,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  Asher  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Wllford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Loston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway,  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Haywood,  Willie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegdahl,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellmuth,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Jere  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilbert,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmmel,  Daniel  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hincke,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoagland,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hock,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoey,  Stanislaus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffert,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  Daniel   R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koiisin2:er.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horan  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horst,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houser.  Houston  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho-ve.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huhn,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  Larry  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ihara.  Les  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Irwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Johnson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WUUam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones.  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kattar,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kause,  Kaye  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kells,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kem,   Rlchart'.   S.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Emmett  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoff,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koloskl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komornik,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lally,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkin,  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laseau,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Warren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay,  Glbert  R.,  4.53-36-1305. 
Leach,  Ercle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leard,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Ray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lpgener,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemanskl,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leva,  Nell  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levanger,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Littlefleld,  Richard  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lloyd,  Luther  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockridge,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Kirby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucke,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luster,  Albert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lykke,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Kevin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfleld,  Tommy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchioli,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marder,  Everett  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marko,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Jesse  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Elijah  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlson,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsumoto,  Glenn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Church  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayhew,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClaln,  Terrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Payton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  John  P.,  Jr.,  242-44  3841. 
McGregor.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGurl,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNall,  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamee,  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlder,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQueen,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melster,  Melvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merklinger,  George,  389-24-^884. 
Merrick,  Philip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messer,  Hollis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Glenn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monteith,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  George  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Conrad  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morelll.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Jack.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulllns.  Thomas  E.,  524-32-19G9. 
Munn,  William  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nack,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Narus,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nldever,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix,  Eddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norbo,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuckolls,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom,  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  NeU,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ordwav,  Roderlc  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshel,  Donald  M.,  0S2-24-3490. 
Owel,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagano,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Dave  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.ilmer,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panzer,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parchinskl,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlni,  Romano  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Julius,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlas,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passmore,  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patnode,  Clarence  A.,  112-24-ei74. 
Pattakos,  Arion  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  William  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Hampton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Pelham,  Wendall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penny,  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Blllv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petltt,  Homer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poel,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pole,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pospisil,  Vladimir.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Colin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  George  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prather,  Charles  G.,  521^2-2096. 
Prescott,  Warren  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priore,  Portunalo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinn,  Hugh  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rabin,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rackley,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ransone,  James  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rappaport,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rayl,  Wallace  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhode,  Michael,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Harlev  E.,  271   30  4259. 
Rldgway,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripple,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riscassi,  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Robert  ,S.,  192-22 — 4088. 
Ross,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Routh,  Elmer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowan,  George  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  Alvln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudd,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudrow,  Robert  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush,  Karl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushkowski.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell    lames  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rydel,  Albert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savoldi,  William  R.,  31 1-32-6632. 
Saxey,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheikert,  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Charles  E.,  269  30-5304. 
Schober,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scholz,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarzkopf,  H.  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sc.rch.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selig.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  Herman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shallkashvill,  Otha,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shamblee,  Curtis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheider,  Augustus  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Shirey,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sink,  Herbert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sisinyak,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smart,  Ernest  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smilev,  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith,  Dan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,   Lowell  G..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snodgrass,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Quay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spain,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Bryan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spero,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speth,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlngman,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spruill,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallard,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalllngs,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Harry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stiner.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street,  Clover  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streett,  WUlIam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Roland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Svirsky,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sweede,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Templeton,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Bill  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorpe,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tinslev,  Philip,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tolbert,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trevethan,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tripp,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuck,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

UnderhUl,  Victor  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ushljlma,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanden,  Bosch  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughn,  Luther  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vavra,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinson,  Newell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vornsand,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wakefield,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldron,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walton,  Frank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Gayle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Stanlev  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wash.?r,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wasko,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weafer,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weathers,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weckerling,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weinsteln,  Leslie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Arvid  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whalen,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whiddon,    Orren    R.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whipple,  Winthrop  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  TJlysses  X.,  262-30-S412. 

Whittaker,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkie,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilks,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  Rayburn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winner,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilmes,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witteried,  Peter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wix,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woemer,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolth,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodall,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Stephen  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Elden  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yore.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Z,\bcik,  Franklin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zion,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CHAPLAIN    COUPS 

To  be  colonel 
Alder,  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Roland  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degl,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howerton,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevey,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straub,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
women's   armt   corps 
To  be  colonel 
WUllams,  Mary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Belenky,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bjorngjeld,  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byzewskl,  Lewis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endlcott,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preeny,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove,  Henry  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kau,  Leon  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Blllie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levin.  Marvin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loke,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUlns,  Billy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shell,  Doran  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stegman,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
AUgood,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckley,  Leander  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brissee,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapin,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrldge,  Bruce  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girone,  Gerard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hille,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWilliam,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Vandy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muntz,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otterstedt,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUvernale,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoltz,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
HammU,  Janet  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Stewart,  Roland  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Barcus,  Billle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garllck,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moynahan,  Hannah  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Benson,  William  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mccarty,  Garland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parry,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prall,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  major 
Collier,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ccok,  Jay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De Young,  Clarence  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Tyrone  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Johnson,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klntlgh,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quamo,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheets,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUveria,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Floyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vickers,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weikle,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUiams,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Joe  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Vaughn,  Curry  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  captain 
Angsten,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartley,  Randall  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bradlev  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathev,  Theodore  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cham'plain,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  Van  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley,  Milton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crenshaw,  Chauncey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Gavlerd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DePue,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fmklea,  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons.  Thomas  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Kirby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Noel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hillmer,  Nerval  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kondlk,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunzman,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latta,  Byron  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ixx:a8tro,  Dominic  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madison,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell,  Calvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaln,  Ford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendes,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  David  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgenstern,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NUes,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ory.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piatt,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raether.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlvest,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberson.  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rue,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rzonca,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salvatore,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 

Schnabel.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schock,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrader.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Semon,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shields,  Buren  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlffert,  Alvln  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Thurman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SuUivan,  Bloomer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tallman,  James  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tarpley,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tarpley,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tsutsumi,  Susumu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeks,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zepko,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Leskiw,  Myron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Miller.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H'.rh,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confiraied  by 
the  Senate  December  2.  1974: 

Depaetmznt    of    State 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  of  CallfornlR.  to  be 
Uniler  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

Frank  C.  Carluccl.  of  Pennsyl-anla.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassfidor  Extraordinary 
pud  Plenipotentiary  of  t!ie  United  States  of 
America  to  Portxigal. 

Theodoie  R.  Brttton.  Jr..  of  Nov.-  York,  to 
be  AniDasEMdor  Extraoidinax-y  and  Pleiii- 
poLfiuiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Barbados,  and  to  serve  concuirently  and 
without  addltiou&l  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador ExtracMTdinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Grenada. 

(The   R'love   notninations   vei-e   appro^■ed 


EXTEXSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate  ) 

In  the  Aib  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ma.\  L. 
Abrum.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Hubert  E. 
Wrenn,  to.be  major,  which  noniinations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoxoREssioKAL  Recosd  OH  Octobcr  2,  1974. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginninp:  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Orth  for  appchitmc-nt  as  permanent 
professor.  U.S.  .^U*  Force  Academy,  and  end- 
ing Robert  s.  Watt,  to  be  colonel,  which 
noniination.s  were  received  by  tlie  .Senate 
an':l  appeared  In  the  CoNGBrssioN.*L  Record 
on  Octobi'r  3.  1974. 

Iv   THE   M.wint;   Conrs 

:!,irii.e  Corps  uomlnations  be^ini~.ing 
Ro^iei  la  :.I.  Baro,  lo  t>e  c-iptalu.  aiid  ending 
Ja-.ies  C  Zumwalt  II,  to  be  captain,  whicii 
licmli.aticns  were  received  hy  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Cong«es610nal  P.ccoao  on 
October  2.  1974. 

Marine  Corps  n-:.mlnatlons  beginning 
Kenneth  W.  Dixon,  to  be  second  lieutenant. 
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and  ending  Robert  M.  Hall,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  October  7,  1974. 

Marhie  Corps  nominations  of  Terrance  M. 
Fortman,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
Tommy  A.  Harmon,  to  be  chief  warraiu 
oflicer.  which  nominations  v.ere  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  \i\  the  Coxgres- 
sioN'AL  Record  on  October  7,  1974. 

The  nomination  of  John  R.  Bourgeois.  U.S 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
non.iuatlon  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Coxcressional  Record  on 
October  15.  1974. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreion  .Servkx 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Lillie  Levlne.  for  reappolni- 
ment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  Class 
three,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  Secretary  la 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
cf  America,  and  ending  Larry  G.  Mlllspaugh 
to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
of  Amc-rlcn.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoNt;RESsiONAL  RECORD  on  November  18,  1974. 
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HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    VICHIGSN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5EJ;T-\TI\'ES 

Tuesday.  Noi'cmbcr  26,  1ST4 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poli"-!! 
Daily  News  ol  Michigan  haii  long  been 
one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  foreign 
language  nevspapers  in  the  United 
States. 

At  a  time  \Kh<>n  the  foreign  language 
pre~s  is  slowly  shrinking  in  number,  the 
Polish  Daily  News  has  continued  to  main- 
tain its  vigor  and  its  excellence  due  in 
essential  measure  to  the  outstanding 
talents  and  energ>-  of  two  extraordinary 
men.  Mr.  Stanley  Kiajewski.  vice  presi- 
dent fnd  editor  in  chief,  und  Mr.  Adam 
Sarnacki,  president  and  general  mana- 
ger. Speaking  personally,  the  PoIi"^h  Daily 
News.  Dziennik  Polski.  is  one  of  my 
favorite  newspapers. 

On  October  23.  1974.  the  Polish  Daily 
News  celebrated  its  70th  anni'>eisay  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Polish  Centuiy  Club  in 
Detroit.  Mich.  The  keynote  speaker  was 
Col.  George  H.  Janczewski,  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Colonel  Janczewski  v.a"=  bom  in 
Poland,  was  a  member  of  Polimds  war- 
time underground  ai-my  and  fought  in 
the  famous  V/arsaw  uprising  of  1944.  He 
immigrated  to  the  United  States,  where 
lie  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  1951.  He 
served  in  Air  Force  Intelligence  assign- 
ments and  subsequently  taught  Russian 
find  German  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy culminating  his  career  there  a"- 
prclesoor  of  foreign  languages.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  senior  research  fellow  of  the 
Strategic  Research  Group,  the  National 
War  College  where  he  specialiyes  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  affairs. 

Colonel  Janczewski's  wide  e.xpericncc 
in  the  area  of  East-West  relations  makes 
him  an  eminently  qualified  commentator 


on  Polis-li-United  States  relations  and  I 
include  his  thoughtful  and  provocative 
rem.arks  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  coUegues: 

SprECii  c:~  Col.  Ofxjr.-^E  H.  Janczewski 

It  is  a  distinct  hor,or  for  me  to  be  lieie 
with  you  to  celebrate  the  70th  Anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Daily  News,  a  newspHper  which 
gave  rr.e  my  first  start  here  In  lft*7  when  I 
arrived  in  the  United  Slates  as  a  young  emi- 
grant from  Europe. 

An  c-thi:iic  newppaper  which  survives  70 
years  In  America  is  a  rarity  and  a  testimony 
not  only  to  a  sklllfnl  ma'iagement  but  espe- 
cially to  the  support  of  thousands  of  readers 
who  for  decades  persevered  In  retaining  their 
Polish  heritage,  the  traditions,  and.  most  ol 
a'.l.  the  Polish  larguage. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  Po- 
land, about  the  Pollsh-AmerlCHnt.  arid  aboui 
the  future.  Some  of  you  may  find  my  remarks 
control  erslal.  If  you  do.  I  only  ask  that  you 
e.xr.min?  tiiese  remarks  against  the  current 
realities  and  agaiiioi  certain  hiriloricai  pc- 
spectlves. 

Ever  siii'.e  the  Co'-.fcronco.-  cf  Tf'i»'"'n  arc' 
Yalta,  tre  Polish -Americans  have  adopted  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  Communist 
Governn-.tn:  of  Poland.  In  the  decades  gone 
by,  we  the  Americans  of  Polish  extraction 
have  loyally  supported  cur  government  In  Us 
anti-Ccmmunlst  posture.  We  disapproved  of 
the  Soviet  drminatlon  of  Poland,  we  dl^np- 
proved  and  v,e  crltici?ed  the  lack  of  freedom 
in  Poland  find  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  Its  promises  to  hold  free 
and  unfettered  elections  In  Poland.  But  what 
v.e  disapproved  most  of  all  was  the  wanton 
terror  In  Poland  under  Stalinism  v  hen  Poles 
persecu'.ed  Poles,  and  when  the  revolution 
from  above  wrought  havoc  In  all  echelons  of 
.society,  v,:ien  thousands  of  patriotic  Poles 
were  linprisoned.  tortured  and  killed  because 
their  p'«!it;<"al  orientation  was  not  Coinini!- 
iiist. 

We  were  full  of  protests  and  denunciations 
even  against  our  own  American  government 
when  It  failed  to  resurrect  a  free  and  an  In- 
dependent Polar.d.  as  if  we  really  belle\ed 
that  PolDiid  was  the  conscience  of  the  na- 
tions or  the  center  of  the  world.  The  world, 
h.owever,  faced  a  more  formidable  array  of 
tasks.  Tlie  war-lorn  and  devastated  countries 
needed  rebuilding  and  feedir.g.  The  menace 


of  comniunism  tlirtatened  to  fill  the  vacuum 
in  countries  where  hunger  and  destruction, 
and  collapse  of  goverimients  created  fertile 
grounds  for  revolutions. 

America  faced  tlie  challenge  and  responded 
with  a  massive  assistance  to  our  former  al- 
lies and  enemies  alike.  Through  the  Marshal! 
Plan  and  oountless  other  loans  and  glft.^. 
through  massive  economic  assistance,  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  v.iib  the  help  of  their  own 
people,  recovered  to  prosper  and  to  orga- 
nize an  effective  defeiise  commuiUty  against 
the  advance  of  coimnunsm  and  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. Today,  ti^e  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  wiiii  its  American  nuclear  um- 
brella is  a  foiuiidable  deterrent  agahist 
Communist  aggretsiou.  It  is  this  alliance 
and  the  system  of  other  collective  seciuriiy 
arrangements  in  which  the  United  State.-, 
plays  a  major  role,  which  have  been  able  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  fitrther  expan- 
sion. In  Korta,  in  Berlin,  in  Cuba,  in  Vie;- 
nam,  arid  lu  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  attentpted  to  contain  communisin 
and  to  arrive  at  compromises  designed  to  re- 
duce tensions  and  to  stop  armed  confronta- 
tions wheiiever  and  wherever  they  develope<i 
In  otir  policy  of  detente,  we  have  also  im- 
proved our  relations  uitli  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  Union  v.hich 
extended  its  control  over  Eastern  Europe  af- 
ter World  War  II  has  learned  that,  while  the 
acqiiiiitlon  of  the  empire  might  have  been 
relatively  easy,  keeping  control  of  the  satel- 
lites was  becoming  Increasingly  difficult.  In 
the  l<tt,t  decades  seven  out  of  the  former 
eight  of  the  Soviet  satellites  attempted  st 
one  time  or  another  to  pursue  a  coui-se  dif- 
ferent than  the  one  dictated  by  Ma«cow.  Po- 
land is  one  of  those  nations.  First  In  Pcz- 
nan  In  June  of  1956,  then  again  lu  October 
of  1956.  the  PoUsli  workers  and  students  de- 
manded and  succeeded  lit  being  allowed  to 
pursue  their  own  national  road  to  soc!all.«m. 
Gomulka,  and  with  him  many  other  social- 
ist leader.?,  have  learned  that  if  they  want 
to  survive  they  must  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween satl.sfj-lng  the  demands  from  Moscow 
and  those  of  their  own  population.  The  Pol- 
ish workers  of  Szczecin  and  Gdansk  gave  the 
mrvst  recent  proof  of  that  formula  when 
their  strikes  and  demonstrations  toppled  Go- 
mulka and  brought  Edward  Glerek  to  the 
leadership. 


December  2,  197^ 

In  the  recent  decades  the  Polish-American 
relations  have  undergone  slgnlflcsnt  Im- 
provements. In  fact,  of  all  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Poland's  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  the  l>est. 

I  have  recently  visited  Warsaw,  Bucharest, 
Sofia,  Belgrade,  Budapest  and  Prague,  on  an 
oCBcial  trip.  I  talked  with  officials  and  private 
ci-izens,  and  had  opportunities  to  compare 
one  country  with  another. 

To  be  sure,  Moscow's  control  of  the  East 
Europeans  is  still  formidable  but  much  of 
the  cohesion  and  solidarity  of  the  "socialist 
camp"  has  eroded.  Poland  itself  is  a  contra- 
diction in  theory  and  practice  of  communism. 
The  government  reconstructed  a  great  num- 
ber of  old  historical  churches  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war  In  Warsaw.  The  Catholic  religion 
embraced  by  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
the  Poles  for  centuries  continues  to  be  prac- 
ticed with  overflowing  churches  for  Sunday 
services.  Recent  rapprochement  between 
Warsaw  and  Vatican  could  well  end  in  a  con- 
cordat between  the  two  states  which  Inciden- 
tally characterized  the  pre-war  Poland's  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
arable  land  In  Poland  Is  privately  owned. 
Among  the  socialist  states  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Poland  Is  the  only  country  where  collectiviza- 
tion was  reversed.  There  are  some  private 
shops  and  even  small  private  manufacturing 
enterprises.  Terror  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
Gierek's  loyalty  to  Moscow  In  foreign  policy 
permits  Poland  to  follow  Its  own  course  In 
internal  affairs.  While  in  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  a  visitor  Is  exposed  to  fre- 
quent sights  of  placards  and  banners  qto- 
daiming  the  eternal  friendship  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  In  Poland  such  slogans  are  rarely 
found  and  huge  portraits  of  Glerek  are  non- 
existent. While  all  military  tmiforms  of  other 
East  Europesm  armed  forces  are  adorned  by 
a  red  star,  such  stars  are  absent  from  Polish 
uniforms;  In  their  place  Is  the  Polish  na- 
tional emblem,  an  eagle.  The  militia  seem 
polite,  are  said  to  be  well  educated,  and  are 
well  dressed.  There  Is  even  a  certain  latitude 
In  the  press  and  In  the  other  media. 

Periodically,  there  is  a  purge  of  some  edi- 
tors, as  was  recently  the  case  with  several 
hundred  national  television  personnel  who 
were  charged  with  non-socialist  program- 
ming, i.e.,  failure  to  concentrate  on  pro- 
gramming which  depicts  fruits  of  labor.  But 
the  purges  do  not  eliminate  all  smners,  and 
the  government's  policy  seems  In  this  respect 
more  pro  forma  than  real.  Economically, 
Poland  still  suffers  from  a  crippling  shortage 
of  housmg,  dependency  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  her  oil  needs,  some  shortages  of  meat  and 
poor  quality  of  consumer  goods.  In  coal 
mining,  however,  Poland  has  become  world's 
fourth  largest  producer  and  world's  second 
largest  exporter.  Poland's  Industry  Is  devel- 
oping rapidly,  and  a  visitor  Is  struck  by  con- 
struction of  apartment  houses,  highways, 
hotels  a  number  of  other  projects. 

The  Poles  view  detente  with  a  very  posi- 
tive attitude.  Glerek  stressed  In  several  of 
his  speeches  In  Washington  recently  that 
Poland  desires  continued  Increase  In  trade 
with  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  Is  expected 
to  exceed  $1  billion  in  1975  and  double  that 
rate  by  1980.  Poland  is  prepared  to  discuss 
Joint  venture  projects,  foreign  Investments, 
exchanges  of  Information  and  of  people,  and 
seems  at  this  point  to  be  the  only  socialist 
country  which  supports  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation and  Ideas  within  the  current  Con- 
ference on  European  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion. Certainly,  some  aspects  of  Secretary 
Gierek's  speeches  could  well  run  Into  snags, 
but  the  tangible  accomplishments  In  the 
American-Polish  relations,  trade  and  dialogs 
remain  undeniable.  The  bilateral  relations 
between  Poland  and  the  West  are  much  more 
»xtensive  than  one  would  suspect.  Even  in 
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their  foreign  policy,  the  Poles,  who  can 
usually  be  counted  on  supporting  Moscow, 
are  at  times  more  reasonable  and  can  be 
persuaded  not  to  go  to  extremes.  For  quite 
some  time  recently,  the  Poles  were  some- 
what uneasy  about  the  delayed  Invitation  to 
Secretary  Glerek  in  return  for  Nixon's  1972 
visit  to  Warsaw.  As  I  Just  mentioned,  Gierek 
and  a  group  of  his  associates  visited  the 
United  States  at  the  Invitation  of  President 
Ford,  who.  In  turn,  was  Invited  by  Gierek  to 
visit  Poland.  The  American  Ambassador  to 
Poland,  Richard  T.  Davies  is  an  old  friend 
of  the  Poles;  he  is  well-liked  ar.d  popular, 
perhaps  because  many  of  his  speeches  are 
delivered  In  Polish,  and  because  his  experi- 
ence in  Poland  Is  quite  extensive.  The  Am- 
bassador has  a  very  able  staff,  among  them  a 
political  oflicer  Jack  Scanlan,  another  Amer- 
ican not  of  Polish  extraction  whose  Polish 
is  quite  good.  There  is  also,  as  many  of  you 
know,  Mr.  Baldyga  from  Chicago  who  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  senior  positions  in  the  Em- 
bassy. The  Polish  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  Witold  Trampczynskl,  whom  I  have 
met  a  number  of  times,  is  a  well-known  pro- 
fessor of  economics  who  has  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  improvement  in  the 
American-Polish  relations. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  must  now  also  say 
that  Poland  remains  within  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  Influence,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  De- 
tente can  be  reversed  but  In  the  meantime 
there  are  opportunities  for  us  of  which  we 
should  take  advantage.  In  our  criticism  of 
the  Communist  government  in  Poland  In  the 
recent  decades,  we  often  forgot  the  35  mil- 
lion Poles.  From  our  distant  but  safe  land 
cf  the  brave,  it  was  and  remains  easy  to  de- 
mand and  to  criticize,  to  threaten  and  to 
ostracize,  but  Poland  today  needs  much  more 
than  Just  packages  from  relatives  in  Amer- 
ica and  tourist  visits  by  Polonia. 

We  left  Poland,  we  found  a  new  prosper- 
ous, free  and  a  happy  land  In  our  great 
America  but  millions  of  Poles  remained 
home,  suffered,  worked  and  survived.  Per- 
haps It  may  also  be  wise  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  In  her  history  of  over  1000  years 
Poland  had  undergone  countless  invasions, 
partitions  and  occupations,  and  changes  in 
borders,  but  the  Polish  nation  survived  all 
these  trials  and  tribulations  and  still  exists 
today  as  a  viable  state  with  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  future. 

The  era  of  detente  could  well  be  another 
tactic  of  Moscow,  as  some  critics  charge.  It 
could  be,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  substantially  preoccupied  with  her  prob- 
lems with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Internal  economic  difficulties,  demands  of 
her  own  populations,  and  Is  finding  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  control  her  Eastern  Euro- 
pean allies.  Whatever  the  case,  we  In  the 
West  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  increase  our  contacts,  visits,  ex- 
changes and  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
There  are  many  ways  In  which  we  can  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  In  American- 
East  European  relations.  Clearly,  we  ought 
not  to  go  to  any  extremes  without  extract- 
ing certain  quids  for  our  quos. 

What  tasks  lie  ahead  for  the  Polonia?  I 
am  certainly  not  the  one  to  provide  an  an- 
swer to  that  question.  You  are.  My  remarks 
are  Intended  only  to  provide  food  for 
thought.  Can  we  expect  that  revolutions, 
martyrdom,  coup  d'etats,  or  miracles  will 
suddenly  make  Poland  Independent?  Or 
should  we,  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  be 
less  romantic,  less  emotional  and  more  prag- 
matic attempting  to  find  ways  and  means 
by  which  we  can  support  our  American  gov- 
ernment and  thus  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Polish-American  relations 
and  the  well-being  of  the  35  milUon  Poles. 

It  could  well  be  that  certain  negative  as- 
pects of  the  attitudes  of  Polonia  toward  Po- 
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land  still  embraced  by  some  of  our  key  lead- 
ers may  have  become  obsolete  and  counter- 
productive. Surely  the  astounding  accom- 
plishments in  reconstruction.  In  industriali- 
zations, in  education.  In  science.  In  tech- 
nology, rebuilding  of  churches,  and  the  grad- 
ual decrease  of  restrictions  were  accomplish- 
ed by  the  Poles  in  Poland,  not  the  Russians. 
It  was  the  Polish  people  whose  talents,  per- 
severance, ambition,  ability  and  pride  made 
the  country  stand  on  its  feet  again  despite 
political  circumstjjices.  It  was  the  continual 
pressure  and  demands  of  the  Poles  which 
contributed  to  the  changes  and  forced  their 
leaders  to  yield. 

President  Ford  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  Suites  will  continue  its  foreign  policy 
of  the  previous  administration.  In  1971  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  in  his  annual  foreign  policy 
statement,  said:  ".  .  .  The  United  States 
views  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
sovereign,  not  as  a  part  of  a  monolith.  And 
we  can  accept  no  doctrine  that  abridges  their 
right  to  seek  reciprocal  improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  us  or  others.  We  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  looking  to  a  gradual  normal- 
ization  of   relations.    .   .   ." 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Brezh- 
nev's doctrine  can  and  might  be  applied 
to  Poland  or  any  other  country  in  Eastern 
Europe  if  their  disagreements  with  Moscow 
were  to  reach  an  acute  stage.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  intentions  of  releasing  Its  hold 
and  control  of  Eastern  E^arope.  Further, 
neither  Gierek  nor  any  other  Communist 
leader  of  Eastern  Europe  could  afford  at  this 
time  to  grant  complete  freedom  to  the  i>eople. 
Yet,  Moscow's  control  over  the  East  Euro- 
peans is  eroding  from  within  despite  Soviet 
intentions  to  the  contrary. 

New  generations  of  pec^le  grew  up  on  all 
sides  of  the  world's  political  spectrum.  The 
young  Poles  in  Poland  know  no  other  Poland 
except  the  one  in  which  they  grew  up.  They 
are  intensely  proud  of  being  Polish  but  aware 
of  their  political  limitations  and  realities. 
Yet,  they  are  pro-American,  eager  to  adopt 
Western  styles  in  clothing,  in  appearance, 
in  music,  and  they  envy  us  our  way  of  life. 
The  opportunity  to  influence  these  young 
people  is  our.^.  The  American  policy  of  nor- 
malization of  relations,  of  Increase  In  trade 
and  greater  involvement  In  the  East  Euro- 
pean countries  cannot  faU  in  the  long  run 
If  we  really  believe  we  have  something  to 
offer. 

(This  part  spoken  In  Polish: ) 

Colleagues  of  the  HaUer's  Army,  of  Monte 
Casslno,  of  Warsaw  Uprising,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen — We  are  faced  with  a  dilemma 
unsolved  for  many  years:  Should  we  look 
at  the  Issue  of  Poland  only  with  Polish  eyes, 
or  should  we  as  the  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction  approach  this  issue  less  emotion- 
aUy,  less  romantically  and  nK>re  pragmati- 
cally. Never  in  the  Polish-American  relations 
was  Polonia  as  large  as  It  is  at  this  time. 
Its  Influences  upon  the  development  of  the 
United  States  are  formidable,  though  not 
always  fully  appreciated. 

Today,  we  are  celebrating  the  70th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Daily  News  In  Detroit. 
The  role  of  the  press  Is  to  report  objectively — 
concltislons,  interpretations  and  opinions  be- 
long to  the  readers.  In  my  opinion,  the  Polish 
Daily  Neics  in  Detroit  fuUUed  and  fulfills 
that  role  in  a  splendid  fashion  (end  of  re- 
marks in  Polish) 

In  closing.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  want 
to  stress  very  emphatically  that  the  era  of 
detente  offers  opportunities  for  the  improve- 
ment in  the  political  and  economic  relations 
between  Poland  and  the  United  States.  Mili- 
tary and  defense  aspects  are  in  an  entirely 
different  realm. 

Thank  you. 
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SE^ATE—Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 


December  3,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a. m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  METCALr>, 


PRAYER 

Tiie  Ciiapliun.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

'Trui^t  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart;  and  lean  not  vnto  thine  own  vn- 
dcntanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowl- 
edge Him.  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths." — Proverbs  3:  5,  6. 

Eternal  Father,  in  all  our  need  we 
tinist  Thee,  we  lean  upon  Thee,  we  ac- 
knowledge Thee  in  personal  life,  in  our 
homes  and  in  the  work  of  this  place. 
Direct  our  actions  according  to  Thy  will 
for  the  betterment  of  this  Nation  and 
the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Jomnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  2,  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todfy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTON  OF 
SECRECY  FROM  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT  FOR  THE 
CREATION  AT  PARIS  OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  EPI- 
ZOOTICS (EX.  M.  93D  CONG.,  2D 
SES8.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a.s 
in  executive  session,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  International 
Agreement  for  the  Creation  at  Paris  of 
an  International  OfRce  of  Epizootics, 
originated  In  Paris  on  January  25,  1924 
(Ex.  M,  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.>.  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
President  of  Uie  United  States,  and  that 
the  agreement  with  accompanying 
papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Poreinn  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  Piesidenfs  message 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
as  in  executive  session. 

The  message  from  tlie  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

To  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of 
ti:e  Senate  to  acces.sion,  I  transmit  heie- 


with  the  International  Agreement  for 
the  Creation  at  Paris  of  an  International 
Office  of  Epizootics,  originated  in  Paris 
on  Januai-y  25,  1924. 

In  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  International  Office  of  Epizo- 
otics (OIEi  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant organization  in  international  con- 
trol of  animal  diseases.  Its  cuTent  79- 
nation  membership  includes  most  major 
developed  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  OIE  provides  timely 
warnings  to  its  members  of  animal  dis- 
ease outbreaks,  a  form  of  exchange  of 
technical  Inform? tion,  and  other  valu- 
able seiTices.  In  these  times  of  increased 
concern  about  food  availability  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  United  States  is  obliged 
to  help  protect  tliat  supply.  The  cost  of 
participation  in  OIE  is  small  when 
weighed  against  its  potential  benefits. 
Also  the  United  States  can  make  its  sci- 
entific and  managerial  experience  in  dis- 
ease control  available  through  OIE  in  an 
effectrve  way  to  underline  our  interna- 
tional Interest  in  food  suppb'. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  tliat  the  Sen- 
ate grant  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation to  the  Agreement  and  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  coi^sent  to  accession. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  V'hite  House,  December  2, 1974. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  Delaware,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  copies  of  two  editorials 
that  were  printed  in  the  Nev.ark,  Del., 
Weekly  Post. 

The  editorials  were  written  in  letter 
form ;  one  addressed  to  the  President  and 
to  myself  as  a  Senate  leader  and  the 
other  to  me  alone.  Wliat  these  commen- 
taries concern  is  the  economy.  What  they 
reflect  is  a  growing  awareness  in  this  Na- 
tion that  those  in  positions  of  leadership 
are  grappling  with  various  diverse  ap- 
proaches ofifered  to  counter  recession 
and  bring  inflation  under  control.  What 
is  demon.strated  Ls  that  no  single  con- 
crete course  of  action  ha.s  been  agreed 
upon  so  far.  While  I  am  singled  out  for 
criticism  in  these  editorials,  I  do  not  take 
the  criticism  personally.  In  a  sense  it  is 
what  I  am  here  for.  It  is  true,  nevertlie- 
less,  that  the  IDemocratic  majority  has 
(ailed  for  a  halt  to  voluntary  restraint  as 
the  way  of  restoring  order  to  an  economy 
now  in  chaos. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  Democratic 
majority  has  offered  for  consideration  a 
numbei-  of  proposals  that  call  for  deci- 
sive action.  Tliose  proposals — unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic conference  on  the  2Ut  of  No- 
vember— provide  as  follows,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  propos- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  fori07.'s: 


Resolution  on  Economic  Action  Adopted  Br 
Majority  Conference — Novembeb  21,  1974 

(1)  Creating  a  Job  program  and  expand- 
ing unemployment  beae&ts  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  imemployment; 

(2)  Reviving  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  businesses  diu-in;;  times  of  economic 
crisis; 

(3)  Establishing  credit  procedures  so  as  to 
allocate  credit  on  a  priority  basis  in  the  light 
of  the  Natioii"s  critica'  needs; 

(4)  Implementing  mandatory  allocations 
and,  if  need  be,  the  equitable  rationing  of 
energy,  enforcing  other  conservation  meas- 
ures, iucludhig  a  basic  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  law  and  reducing  wastage  in  the  util- 
ity and  other  industrial  fields  to  the  end  that 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  petroleum 
can  be  reduced  by  one  million  barrels  per 
day  as  the   President  has  suggested; 

(5)  Formulating  a  system  under  which, 
when  needed  as  a  lasl  resort,  eHective  con- 
trols can  be  Imposed  to  encompass  prices, 
wages,  rents  and  profits,  and  high  interest 
rates,  assuring  that  such  a  system  Is  devel- 
oped and  enforced  fairly  ai\d  equitably  and 
without  dlBcrimluation  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all needs  of  the  Nation; 

(6)  Curbing  excessive  profits  and  restrain- 
ing the  indiscriminate  flow  of  capital  abroad, 
through  the  taxing  power  while  conversely, 
cutting  taxes  on  Americans  hardest  hit  by 
iufiation,  those  in  low  and  moderate  Income 
categories  and  those  on  modest  fixed  incomes; 

(7(  And,  generally,  by  adopting  a  budg- 
etary policy  that  minimizes  deficit  financing 
by  reducing  infiationary  federal  spendint: 
while  maintaining  a  federal  commitment  to 
increase  productivity  and  human  welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  These  proposals  are 
offered  for  consideration.  Each  of  them 
must  bear  up  under  the  scrutiny  of  in- 
vestigations, hearings,  expert  analysis, 
and  whptever  else  it  takes. 

As  to  action  regarding  wages,  prices, 
profits,  rents,  and  hiterest  rates,  it  is 
called  for  only  "as  needed"  and  "as  a  last 
I'esort."  The  same  is  true  for  energy 
rationing,  energy  taxes,  or  whatever  else 
it  takes  to  reduce  our  dependence  for 
petroleum  on  foreign  soitrces. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  therefore 
that  these  proposals  have  been  ofifered; 
they  provide  an  alternative  to  a  program 
based  on  toluiitarj-  restraint — a  concept 
that  simply  has  not  worked,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  will  not  work. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful,  howe^'er,  it 
will  require  cooperation;  cooperation 
t\  ithiu  our  own  party  and  between  parties 
and  cooperation  between  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  between  the  legislati^-e  and 
executive  branches. 

As  to  these  particular  editorials.  Mr. 
President,  I  welcome  them.  I  welcome 
the  comments  and  suggestions  of  all 
citizens  interested  in  restoring  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  I  welcome  the  criticism 
as  well.  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  am  one 
Senator.  I  do  not  profe.ss  to  h&ve  the 
answers.  I  can  only  try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  from  the  Newark,  Del.. 
Weekly  Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Reoord  together  with  the  covering 
let  ter  of  Representtlve  do  Pont. 

Th?ie  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
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and  covering  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
HorsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novemoer  27,  1974. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  At  the  request 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  R.  B.  Rcck- 
we.l,  of  the  Newark  Weekly  Post,  I've  en- 
closed a  copy  of  two  editorials  that  have  re- 
cently run  m  his  paper.  I  think  they  make 
the  point,  very  strongly,  that  a  little  leader- 
ship is  needed.  WTiile  they  are  not  entirely 
flattering,  either  to  the  President  or  the 
Democrat  Congress,  I  thought  them  worth 
sharing  with  you  and  hope  you'll  take  the 
tltno  to  peruse  them. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

PiFRRE  S.  DU  Pont, 
Member  0/  Congress. 

I  Prom  the  Weekly  Post,  Nov.  13,  1974) 
De.ui  Senator  Mansfield 

A  couple  of  weeks  back  we  wrote  you  and 
President  Ford  an  open  letter  about  the 
economy  and  what  you  ought  to  be  doing 
about  it.  Our  contention  was,  and  is,  that 
both  you  and  the  President  are  wrong  in 
your  approaches  to  the  problem,  he  with  a 
•Whip  Inflation  Now"  (WIN)  program,  and 
you  with  your  advocation  of  various  price 
and  wage  controls. 

What  is  needed,  to  solve  our  economic 
crisis,  and  to  stabilise  the  economy  for  the 
future,  is  a  new  point  of  departure.  What 
is  needed  is  to  stop,  revalue  our  dollar,  and 
start  all  over  again.  But,  start  with  a  sound 
dollar,  not  a  paper  one  subject  to  the  Infia- 
tionary  whimsy  of  politicians  and  their 
trade. 

This  open  letter  is  an  extension  of  the 
other  one.  It  is  addressed  to  you,  and  not 
the  President,  because  in  the  wake  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic sweep  of  the  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  power  to  lead 
us  from  the  morass  of  forty  years  of  fiscal 
absurdity  leading  to  the  present  difficulty, 
rests  wjih  you  as  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Please  Senator  Mansfiold  do  the  right 
thine.  Don't  ration  our  fuel  or  control  our 
wages  and  prices,  by  edict,  in  a  futile  effort 
to  prop  up  our  increasingly  worthless  dollar. 
No  matter  what  you  do,  the  dollar  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  remain  worthless.  It  will  re- 
main so  because  it  is  worthless  all  by  itself. 
You  cannot  wish  value  into  It.  You  cannot 
make  It  valuable  simply  by  saying  it  is.  It 
js,  after  all,  only  a  piece  of  paper  and  the 
whole  world  "inows  it. 

There  Is  deep  distrust  of  dollars  m  that 
great  big  world  out  there  Senator.  Tliis  is 
why  the  Arabs  want  so  maiiy  of  them  in  ex- 
change for  a  bucket  of  oil,  while  charging  a 
lesser  price  to  most  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries which,  in  spite  of  their  dubious  poli- 
tics, have  had  the  good  sense  to  maintain 
solid  gold  currenci&i.  Put  yourself  In  an 
Arab's  shoes  Senator.  What  had  you  rather 
sell  yoiur  bucket  of  oil  for,  a  piece  of  paper 
of  question,  ble  value,   or  a  piece  of  gold? 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  an  Arab  to  come  to 
the  right  answer. 

And  so  it  is.  simpltfled  of  course  for  the 
sake  of  clarity,  that  our  worthless  paper 
dollar  you  would  attempt  to  prop  up.  Is  mak- 
ing: tt  wiser  for  the  Arabs  to  fuel  the  Rusaiau 
and  Chinese  economy  and  Industry  instead 
of  our  own,  and  at  a  price  which  gives  the 
Russians  and  the  Chinese  a  worldwide  trade 
advantage  over  us. 

Our  industrial  capaclvj  is  geared.  Senator, 
for  a  large  export  trade  with  other  nations. 
Aaojv  our  paper  dollar  to  be  the  villain  in 
eliminating  that  export  market,  and  you 
will  close  down  American  Industry.  Thl."?  will 
(raiXBlate  into  mUliaua  of  Jobless  citizens, 


serious  shortages  of  essential  commodities 
and  materials,  deprivation  and  even  hunger. 

The  latter  two.  Senator,  will  spell  an  armed 
revolution  In  the  United  States.  It  wUl  start 
in  the  slums  of  our  cities  Senator.  And  it  will 
end  In  the  total  destruction  of  the  United 
States.  An  outraged  burning  of  our  cities  will 
be  the  end  of  our  commerce,  trade,  and  com- 
munications centers. 

Without  them  we  cannot  survive. 

By  failure  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
sound  dollar  Senator,  you  risk  a  chaos  this 
nation  has  never  known,  one  that  will  even 
eclipse  the  cataclysmic  events  of  1361  to 
1865.  UnUke  our  civil  war  which  saw  one 
part  of  the  country  against  the  other,  the 
chaos  we  refer  to  will  be  the  v.hole  country 
against  Itself,  pp.rt  of  it  wielding  a  mindless 
torch,  the  other  part  not  caring. 

The  resu'i  will  be  a  political  power 
vacuum. 

Somebody  wiU  step  in  to  fill  it  Mr.  Senator. 

Please  don't  think  that  since  this  prospect 
Is  unthinkable  that  It  is  incredible. 

It  happens  to  be  Just  about  exactly  how 
Mr.  Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany. 

Senator  please  be  ver*  careful.  You  flirt 
with  an  Ism  of  some  kind  other  than  cap- 
italism. Just  what  kind  of  ism  it  is  doesn't 
matter.  One  is  as  bad  as  anothsr. 

iFrom  the  V/e?kly  Post,  Nov.  23,  1974] 

Dear  Mr.  Pkeshent  Cer/>ld  Ford,  akd 

Dear  Ma.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

Must  you  go  on.  In  the  shambles  of  your 
paper  econom;.*,  blaming  all  us  middle  Amer- 
icans for  the  wreck?  Must  you  go  on  Mr. 
President  with  the  suggestions  of  "Wiilp 
Inflation  Now  Gardens",  or  stiggestions  that 
we  are  so  extra  wasteful?  And  you  Mr.  Sena- 
tor, must  you  go  on  saying  that  what  we 
need  Is  another  round  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  augmented  by  still  other  govern- 
ment restraints  we  haven't  experienced  yet? 

Why  are  you,  the  leaders  of  our  nation, 
licensed  to  so  iuiult  our  Intelligence  with 
your  silli'-.e.ss? 

Mr.  Piesltient,  do  you  re.iV.v  thi;ik  we  can 
plant  a  WIN  garden  now.  and  eat  turnips  in 
Jiunary?  Did  you  ever  try  growing  pole 
beans  in  a  snow^rorr.i? 

Mavbe  you  meant  WIN  gardens  for  vey.t 
summer.  Well.  If  so,  what  are  we  supposed 
to  do  with  the  turnips  and  beans  then?  Can 
them  maybe? 

Mr.  President  hasn't  anybody  told  you  that 
a  mascn  Jar,  and  lid,  and  seal,  and  the 
energy  required  to  can  the  bears  or  what- 
ever, exceeCis  in  cost,  the  price  of  a  store 
bought  can  of  beans?  And  Mr.  Senator,  can't 
you  see  by  now  that  if  you  place  manda- 
tory controls  and  restraints  on  farmers,  who 
grow  the  beans  for  that  store  bought  can, 
and  placj  them  at  a  level  of  no  profit  to 
the  farmers,  as  you  also  suj]rgest,  that  the 
farmers  wUl  stop  growing  beans?  Can't  you 
see,  Mr.  Senator,  that  while  this  will  settle 
the  price  of  bearis  at  a  steady  level,  theie 
won't  be  any  beans? 

Can't  you  people  see  what  Is  happening 
to  calves  and  hogs  In  the  Midwest?  Can't 
you  see  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
beans? 

Somebody  must  have  told  you  last  week, 
Mr.  Picsldent,  that  the  problem  with  the 
economy  was  waste !  It  must  have  been  quite 
a  revelation,  and  a  matter  of  considerable 
Importance  to  you.  because  you  requested 
network  television  time  to  tell  us  about  It. 
You  asked  us  to  take  a  "trash  inventory" 
in  our  homes  ar.d  then  lick  iiifla.tiou  by 
cutting  down  on  waste. 

We  took  such  a  trash  inventory.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  sugge.st  it  is  representative  of 
the  trash  inventory  of  moiit  middle  American 
home*  these  days.  The  "trash"  was  mostly 
paper.  There  are  soc.e  old  newspapers  we 
u>e  a.s  fi.sh  WTapi>er.-i  for  the  free>-er,  others 


with  screaming  accounts  about  Watergate  or 
Wilbur  Mills  which  We  have  saved  for  laughs 
on  cold  winter  nights,  and  some  we  save  as 
blotters  in  the  event  a  water  pipe  breaks. 

The  paper  bags,  Mr.  President,  are  used 
as  garbage  can  liners  In  lieu  of  those  plast'.c 
bags  which  cost  a  lot.  and  are  maide  from 
petroleum.  And  the  cardboard  boxes  we  keep 
around,  which  can  be  categorized  as  "trasii", 
get  used  for  storing  things  in. 

XUght  it  occur  to  you  Mr.  President  that 
the.se  boxes  came  our  way  because  they  were 
the  containers  of  products  we  have  bought; 
manufactured  items  which  gave  somebody  a 
Job,  a  manufacturer,  a  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer a  profit?  Don't  you  realize  these  boxes 
that  are  part  of  our  "trash"  provided  I^- 
come  for  a  tree  farmer  In  Georgia,  a  paper 
mill  in  Alabama,  and  tru;k  drivers,  or  tug- 
boat captains  end  barge  owners,  from  Aikan- 
sas  to  North  Carolina  to  Maine  or  California? 
And  you  Senator,  would  you  really  regu- 
late all  these  people  and  profits  and  in- 
comes? Could  you  really  do  it  intelligently? 
Do  you  really  know  all  about  how  much  it 
takes  to  grow  a  pine  tree  in  Mississippi  and 
at  the  same  time  know  all  the  problems  of 
pushing  a  baige  of  sugar  profitably  from 
Florida  to  New  Y'ork? 

Can't  you  see  Senator  that  to  Implement 
yovur  ideas  will  require  such  a  host  of  bu- 
reaucrats in  so  many  fields  of  interest,  that 
the  tax  'ourden  on  miudle  America  to  sup- 
port them  will  .spell  total  defeat  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us? 

Senator  Mansfield,  we  well  remember  a 
day  .?everil  years  ago  In  the  corridor  of  ihe 
Senate  OaSce"  Building  when  ycu  took  a  half 
hour  of  your  valuable  time  for  an  Idle  chat 
with  a  small  weekly  newspaper  from  Dela- 
ware, a  place  so  far  from  Montana  that  what 
it  did  or  didn't  say  about  you  would  be  of 
no  consequence  to  you.  How  we  appreciated 
that,  and  still  do!  "There  are  not  many  men 
in  such  high  places  who  wiU  fc:itlier  u..le.->.i 
confronted  by  the  New  York  Times. 

What  we  remember  most  though,  about 
that  unexpected  interview  Senator,  was  your 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  afTaLrs  In  the  na- 
t;.;n. 

And  you  Mr.  President,  v.hat  an  Impres- 
sion of  similar  wisdom  and  kuowl^dje  you 
uaade  ycirs  ayo  when  you  teamed  up  on 
television  witli  Senator  birksea  la  criticism 
of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Senator  whnt  has 
happened  to  you  over  the  years?  Have  you 
been  In  high  places  for  such  a  very  long 
time  that  you  have  lost  sight  of  lower  places? 
Have  you  ivcry  towered  yourselves  away 
from  the  middle  America  of  your  support, 
all  us  lesser  mortals  who  don't  waste  simply 
because  we  cnn't  afford  to,  and  haven't  besn 
able  to  for  a  ong  long  time;  ^is  lesser  fclJns 
W'lose  financial  solvency  is  pennies  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  tax  water  anyway 
and  another  tax  nickel  will  drown  us? 

Our  majority  of  silence  grows  restless  Mr. 
Piesldcut  and  Mr.  Senator. 
You  tell  us  we  waste! 

The  government  wastes  Mr.  President.  It 
has  taken  in  taxes,  in  ever  increasing 
amounts,  the  fruits  of  our  productivity,  our 
effort,  our  labor,  and  wasted  it.  It  has  wasted 
it  in  aU  areas  from  the  military  to  welfare. 
Then  when  it  ran  short  of  money  to  waste, 
it  simply  printed  up  some  more,  and  other- 
wise inflated  the  money  supply  to  elevate  the 
economy  still  more,  so  It  could  tax  stUl  mqre 
to  waste. 

The  go%errment  sold  us  bonds  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  told  us  we  would  be  patriotic  to  buy 
them  and  that  the  investment  was  safe. 

Then,  by  Inflating  the  money  supply,  it 
systematically  eroded  their  value  so  that  the 
interest  they  earned  was  meanln^ess.  Many 
of    the    bonds.    Mr.    Piesident    were   bought 
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with  sliver  and  silver  certificates.  They  were 
paid  back  with  paper,  ptire  paper. 

Not  only  has  the  government  wasted  us, 
wasted  oxir  productivity,  and  the  fruits  of 
our  labor  Mr.  Senator  and  Mr.  President,  it 
his  cheated  and  defrauded  us. 

Do  you  by  chance  eng.ige  in  the  practice 
of  scapegoatery?  Do  you  blame  us  for  waste; 
a-  d  accv.se  o'.ir  industry,  our  labor,  our  busi- 
nessmen, our  doctors,  our  energy  producers 
lor  high  prices  and  unfair  profits,  when  the 
real  villain  is  you  and  your  government?  Do 
you  harass  us  with  your  fi:-my  of  "con- 
sumerlsts",  and  regulators,  and  cr.rpetbag 
bureaucrats  to  divert  attention  from  the 
root  cause  of  it  all,  the  government  itsc-lf 
which  has  destroyed  the  value  of  our  money? 

Please  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Senator,  stop 
the  fraud.  Bring  it  to  a  halt.  Be  honest.  Bring 
lis  the  greatness  of  the  United  States  that 
once  was,  a  greatness  not  of  glib  politicians 
and  slogans  but  one  of  inte^jvity,  sound 
money,  and  good  credit  that  was  respected 
all  over  the  world  and  most  importantly,  by 
ourselves. 

We  do  not  respect  our  own  government  Mr. 
President  and  Mr.  Senator,  which  is  to  say  we 
do  not  respect  ourselves. 

WIN  won't  work  Mr.  President. 

We  v^-ill  not  man  the  bairicaCe?  in  support 
of  platitudes  and  slogans  thnt  conceal  a 
fraud  that  Is  the  instrument  of  tiie  de.str\ic- 
tion  of  all  our  basic  freedoms,  a  fraud  that 
would  crucify  mankind  on  a  crobs  of  paper. 

Show  us  Instead  a  goal  of  value,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Lead  us  to  a  new  currency  that  is 
sound  all  by  Itself  without  the  need  of 
promises  by  politicians,  slogans,  charts, 
graphs,  or  other  indexes  which  mean  nothing. 

Give  us  this  kind  of  target  Mr.  President, 
and  you  will  show  us  the  way  to  respect  In 
ourselves  and  our  government.  You  will  re- 
store our  national  pride. 

Give  us  this  kind  of  leadership.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  wUl  storm  Bunker  Hill  all  over 
again. 

Sincerely. 

T:iE  V.'EEKi-Y  Post. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Penns>ivania. 


T.HE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preside:: t.  the 
Senators  of  my  party  met  tiiis  morning 
in  conference  to  discu.ss  the  economy,  to 
give  con.sideration  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  Interaction  of  inflation 
and  recession,  to  discuss  the  :f:commen- 
datioris  of  the  President  in  his  31 -point 
program,  to  discuss  proposals  of  econo- 
mists, and  to  consider  the  suggestions  of 
the  majority. 

It  was  our  beUef  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
President,  in  aid  of  his  program,  to  con- 
sider and  promptly  recommend  such  ac- 
tion as  seems  desirable,  both  short  term 
and  long  term,  having  to  do  at  this  point 
particularly  with  the  matters  of  energy 
and  job  creation. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
1  week  from  today,  just  before  our  next 
policy  committee  liuicheon.  and  that 
committee  consists  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower*,  as  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis  > , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >, 
tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin*, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens*. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  seek  oi'  to  en- 
i-oui^age  any  form  of  confrontation  what- 
e. er  with  anyone. 


We  want  to  help  the  President.  We 
want  to  be  supportive  of  his  proposals. 
We  are  aware  that  in  an  Interview  ap- 
pearing in  a  magazine  this  week  he  said 
that  if  certain  economic  conditions  were 
to  eventuate  there  would  be  additional 
proposals  which  he  would  plan  to  make 
to  Congress.  These  proposals  were  not 
detailed  in  the  interview.  But,  having 
this  in  mind,  v.e  felt  that  perhaps  we 
could  contribute  something  to  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration  and  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress. 

There  are  some  suggestions  of  the 
majority,  of  cour.-e,  v.ith  which  we  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  and  give  them  our 
help.  I  mentioned  particularly  my  per- 
sonal feeling  tliat  a  recreation  of  the  old 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
a  good  thing.  It  was  about  the  only  one 
of  ihe  alphabetical  agencies  which  ended 
with  total  credit  and  profit. 

There  are  otiier  matters  which  I  have 
personally  indicated  my  support  for  in 
the  past. 

Oiu  purpo.'-e  then  is  entirely  construc- 
tive. It  is  in  no  way  political.  The  elec- 
tions are  well  past  us,  and  u  is  our  hope 
that  working  together  and  working  with 
the  President  we  can  pull  the  country 
out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  and  move 
uphill  acain  and  return  our  people  to  as 
nearly  full  employment  as  possible,  and 
to  defeat  this  monstrous  inflation  which 
is  the  thief  of  everyone's  pocketbook. 

So  we  are  prepared  to  help  and  to  do 
our  very  best. 

I  yield  back  tiie  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  for  a 
most  cor.structive  statement,  and  I  join 
hirr»  in  the  remark  he  just  made. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  of  30  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitation  on  statements  not  to  extend 
bevond  11  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
December  1,  1974.  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Birmingham,  Alabama  News  en- 
titled ■  Noith  KUii;king  Tt'st  of  Desegre- 
gption." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONFEBESs:  North  Flunking  Test  of 

Desegregation 

(By  Walter  Morrison) 

Tc.i'::KA.  Kans. — The  South  is  getting  a 
passing  grade — indeed,  high  marks,  in  some 
instances — but  the  North  is  flunking  the 
test  of  school  desegregation. 

That  conclusion  was  reached  by  partici- 
pants in  a  two-day  conference  last  week.  It 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  outlawing  segregated 
schools. 

•An  agenda  for  completing  the  job  of 
school  desegregation"  was  the  theme  of  the 
conference,  and  the  conferees,  who  came 
from  32  states,  made  it  clear  that  they  be- 
lieved that  job  Is  primarily  centered  in  the 
North. 

'The  record  in  the  North  is  abysmal,"  re- 
marked the  conference  coordinator,  Miss  Al- 
ihea  T.  L.  Sinunons,  director  of  education 
and  training  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

The  NAACP  and  Washburn  University 
were  the  sponsors  of  the  conference. 

Miss  Simmons  said  the  NAACP  was  finding 
it  necessary  "to  fl(»ht  the  same  old  tooth  and 
nail  battle"  in  the  North  that  was  waged 
in  the  South  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  for 
desegregation. 

"The  North  did  not  believe  that  the  1954 
decision  applied  to  it,  and  Northerners  have 
been   acting    on   that  premise,"   she   said. 

Miss  Simmons  said  conference  participants 
would  leave  Topeka  determined  to  show 
that  "the  North  can't  get  by  with  what  the 
South  couldn't  get  by  with." 

After  20  years,  she  said,  there  was  a  "wear- 
iness" with  "finding  ourselves  still  at  the  old 
:,tore  doing  the  same  old  job." 

She  said  she  hoped  that  the  Job  of  de- 
scg'-egation  cotild  be  completed  in  five  years, 
aitd  said  a  report  recommending  such  a 
target  date  would  be  submitted  to  the 
NAACPs  board  of  directors  at  its  meeting 
in  January. 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  Is  long  enough," 
she  said. 

Papers  and  dlscvisslons  at  the  conference 
concentrated  on  segregation  In  the  schools 
f)f  the  North.  Although  most  speakers  said 
they  believed  the  Nixon  administration  had 
made  cheap  political  use  of  the  l.ssue  of 
busing  for  desegregation,  there  was  not  au 
apparent  willingness  to  abandon  that  tool. 

One  speaker,  Dan  W.  Dodson,  scholar-ln- 
re^ldence  at  Southwestern  University,  Austin 
Tex.,  said  of  bvising: 

"Suffice  the  remark  that  desegregation  is 
the  Issue  of  supreme  importance.  If  that 
lakes  busing,  so  be  It." 

Speakers  said  the  Nixon  administration 
had  acquiesced  In  perpetuating  Northern 
school  segregation  and  claimed  there  were 
"bulging"  flies  on  desegregation  complaints 
that  have  not  been  acted  on  by  federal 
agencies. 

Although  he  Joined  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  Buell  O.  Gallagher, 
vice  chairman  of  the  NAACP  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, said  a  key  decision,  adverse  to  de- 
segregation, had  been  made  by  the  Johnson 
administration  when,  in  1966,  it  did  not  with- 
draw federal  funds  from  Chicago  schools.  He 
called  Chicago  "the  most  segregated  city  In 
the  North." 

Roy  Wllklns,  NAACP  executive  director, 
said  the  progre.ss  made  since  1954  should  not 
l)e  disparaged.  "A  doctrine  Imbedded  In  the 
thinking,  nay.  In  the  lifestyle  of  a  whole 
people,  has  been  uprooted,"  he  said. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  last 
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month  sponsored  by  the  NAACP  and 
V/ashbum  University.  The  Presiding  Of- 
ficer will  recall  that  the  Brown  case  de- 
cided 20  years  ago  originated  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  this  conference  was  held 
to  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  that  case 
outlawing  segregated  schools. 

Representatives  from  32  States  attend- 
ed tills  conference.  The  director  of  the 
conference  v;as  Miss  Althea  T.  L.  Sim- 
mons, who  is  director  of  education  and 
training  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Her  comment  was: 

The  North  did  not  believe  that  the  1954 
decision  applied  to  it,  and  Northerners  have 
been  acting  on  that  premise. 

Mr.  President,  representing  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
people  of  the  South  in  complying  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  ordering  de- 
segregation of  public  schools.  I  believe 
our  people  have  set  a  great  example  for 
observance  of  law,  for  compliance  with 
the  etiicts  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
we  have  been  seeking,  we  who  represent 
the  people  of  the  South,  is  a  uniform 
policy  regarding  desegregation  of  public 
sch(X)ls. 

Any  rule,  if  applicable  throughout  the 
Nation,  will  certainly  be  complied  vAth  in 
the  South.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
people  of  tlie  South  have  desegregated 
their  schools  in  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Supreme  Coiu't,  we  wonder 
wiiy  the  systems  outside  the  South  are 
not  complying  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  role  of  the 
people  of  the  South  in  complying  with 
tlie  Supreme  Court  decisions  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  land.  If  some 
method  could  be  devised  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  uphold  to  end  forced 
mass  busing  of  schoolchildren  and  if 
we  could  have  neighborhood  schools  and 
freedom  of  choice  In  the  South  and 
throughout  the  country,  this  could  well 
solve  this  problem  of  desegregation  of 
our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
role  of  the  South  In  desegregating  the 
public  schools  Is  spoken  of  with  approval 
by  the  members  of  this  conference,  by 
the  NAACP,  by  Washburn  University, 
and  by  the  people  who  came  to  the  con- 
ference from  32  States  of  the  Union. 


OPPOCITION  TO  MILITARY  ACTION 
AGAINST  ARABS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  the  supigestion  would  se- 
riously be  made  that  the  United  States 
take  over  Arab  lands  and  oil  by  military 
force.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people.  We  have  fought  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  war  and  the 
Vietnam  war  in  support  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  a  people's  right  of  self- 
detennination,  but  never  to  acquire  a 
foot  of  territory.  Such  action  on  our  part 
would  probably  bring  on  war  with  Russia, 
but  more  Important  than  any  other  con- 
sideration would  be  that  America  would 


lose  its  soul  if  it  stooped  to  such  an  in- 
famous policy,  and  a  nation,  just  like  an 
individual,  must  have  character  to  make 
life  worth  living. 

If  necessary  let  us  do  without  Arab 
oil,  even  if  we  have  to  cut  back  drastically 
on  consumption,  and  let  us  get  on  with 
the  task  of  providing  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  for  America. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  P*resident  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

approval  op  BH-LS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  November 
30,  1974,  he  approved  and  signed  the 
following  bills: 

S.  1227.  An  Act  to  amend  section  415  of 
the  Communicatloms  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  two-year  period  of  limita- 
tions in  proceedings  against  carriers  for  the 
recovery  of  overcharges  or  damages  not  based 
on  overcharges. 

S.  1473.  An  Act  to  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  214  and  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section 
222  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  designate  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (rather  than  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy)  as  the  person  en- 
titled to  receive  official  notice  of  the  filing  of 
certain  applications  In  the  common  carrier 
service  and  to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  where  under  section  214  applications 
involve  service  to  foreign  pomts. 

S.  2457.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
grant  radio  station  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  and  experimental  radio  services  di- 
rectly to  aliens,  representatives  of  aliens, 
foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions with  alien  officers,  directors,  or  stock- 
holders; and  to  permit  aliens  holding  such 
radio  station  licenses  to  be  licensed  as 
operators. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  MetcalD 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Richard  B. 
Parker,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Democratic  and  Popular  Republic  of  Al- 
geria, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 :  14  p jn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  Senate  bills: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  provide  that  Mansfield 
Lake,  Indiana,  shall  be  known  as  "Cecil  M. 
Harden  Lake"; 

S.  3637.  An  act  to  modify  section  2<V4  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1085) ; 
and 

S.  3546.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
time  for  entering  Into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  annomiced  that  the 


House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  433)  to  assure  that  the 
public  is  provided  with  an  adequate 
quantity  of  safe  diinking  water,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  anno'onced  that, 
on  reconsideration,  and  two-thii-ds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  tho  bill  (H.R.  12628)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence allowances,  educational  and 
training  assistance  allowances,  and  spe- 
cial allowances  raid  to  eligible  veter:.ns 
and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and 
35  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand 
the  fecial  programs  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  veteracs  and  servicemen 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  improve 
and  expand  the  veteran -student  ser\'ices 
program:  to  establish  an  education  lean 
program  for  veterans  and  persons  eUgible 
for  benefits  under  chapter  34  or  35  of 
such  title;  to  make  other  improvements 
in  the  educational  assistance  program 
and  in  the  administration  of  educational 
benefits;  to  promote  the  employment  of 
veterans  and  the  wives  and  v,idows  of 
certain  veterans  by  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  provisions  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Ser\  ice,  by  increasing  the  employment  of 
veterans  by  Federal  contractors  r-iid  sub- 
contractors, and  by  providing  for  an  3C- 
tion  plan  for  the  emplojment  cf  disabled 
and  Vietnam  era  veterans  within  the 
Federal  Govei'nment:  to  codify  and  ex- 
pand veterans'  reemployment  rights:  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  returned 
by  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objeclions,  was  passed. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Mr. 
Henderson  was  appointed  as  a  manager 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (H  R.  10701  >  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  27.  1965.  relating  to  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  to  provide 
for  construction  and  operation  of  certain 
port  facilities,  vice  Mr.  Howard,  resigned. 


PJjORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committse 
on  Labor  rnd  Public  Welfare,  without  ameacl- 
Ei3nt: 

S.  2931.  A  bill  to  authorize  Robert  L. 
Rausch  to  accept  an  office  or  prositlon  In  a 
uruvcrsi^y  maintained  by  the  Goveromcsit  of 
Canada  (Rept.  No.  93-1301 ) . 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  17468.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  nilUlary  cdLSU-uciion  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  93- 
1302) . 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Bankmg.  Houeing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  4204.  An  original  t>lll  to  authorize  tbe 
Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury  to  continue  the 
minting  of  dollars,  half  duUars,  and  quarter 
dollars  bearu\g  the  current  design  and  coin- 
age date  during  calendar  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-1303). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  ou 
Foreign  Relations: 
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S.  Res.  440.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
world  food  shortages  and  rapid  population 
growth  (Rept.  No.  93-1304). 


irxEcunvE  reports  of 

COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  repoi-ts  of  committees  were 
£,ubmitted: 

Ey  Mr.  MU3KIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Gj\ernmeut  Operations: 

Pnal  H.  O'Neill,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Diiecior  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(Tlie  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  tJaat  It  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   SPARKMAN: 

S.  4199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tem'ocr  5.  1962,  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  Edison  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  4201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  MeUin  D.  Anderson.  Referred  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  4202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  prepare  inflation 
impact  statements  in  connection  with  legis- 
lation reported  by  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  4203.  A  bill  to  repeal  exemptions  In  the 
antitrust  laws  relating   to  fair   trade   laws. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs: 

S.  4204.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  to  continue  the 
minting  of  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  quarter 
dollars  bearing  the  current  design  and  coin- 
age date  during  calendar  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  4199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housin?  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
Housing  Securities  Act  of  1974.  This  is 
another  in  a  series  of  steps  being  taken 
to  implement  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to  de- 
velop an  effective  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  the  entire  housing  industry. 
This  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 


and  has  been  coordinated  each  step  of 
the  way  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Changes  recom- 
mended by  the  SEC  have  been  included. 
Basically,  the  bill  will  exempt  certain 
secondary  mortgage  market  transactions 
from  the  registration  provisions  of  tlie 
Securities  Act  of  1933. 

I  realize  that  no  serious  action  on  tliis 
bill  can  be  concluded  during  the  current 
year  and  I  propose  to  reintroduce  it  in 
1975.  This  action  taken  today,  however, 
will  permit  those  who  are  Interested  to 
review  this  proposal  and  hopefully  lead 
to  well  considered  action  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  an  explanatory  statement,  and 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ray  Garrett, 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
cliange  Commission  be  included  in  tlie 
Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sectiok-by-Section  An.alysis — S.  4109 

Sec.  1.  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Adds  a  new  paragraph  5  to  Section  4 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  which  exempts 
from  the  registration  provisions  of  that  Act : 

(a)  Transactions  Involving  an  offer  or  sale 
of  certain  mortgages  or  participation  in- 
terests in  such  mortgages 

(1)  originated  by  certain  financial  institu- 
tions, including  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, sold  individually  or  in  packages  in 
niinimum  denominations  of  not  less  than 
$250,000,  and  sold  for  cash  or  a  promise  to 
pay  cash  wlthhi  sixty  (60)  days  to  a  pur- 
chaser for  Its  own  account,  and 

(2)  originated  by  an  FHA-approved  mort- 
gagee, sold  individually  or  in  packages  in 
minimum  denominations  of  not  less  than 
$250,000  and  sold  for  cash  or  a  promise  to 
pay  cash  within  sixty  (60)  days  to  a  pur- 
chaser for  its  ov.'n  account,  provided  that 
such  sales  may  be  made  only  to  certain  finan- 
cial institutions,  iiicK'ding  savings  and  loan 
associations,  certain  insurance  companies, 
the  Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion (PHLMC),  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (FNMA)  or  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  (GNMA). 

(b)  Transactions  nivolvlng  non-assignable 
commitments  to  buy  or  sell  mortgages  wliich 
would  qualify  under  the  transactional  ex- 
emption found  in  paragraph  (ai  above  where 
such  commitments  are  to  be  completed 
within  two  (2)  years.  The  party  contracting 
to  sell  mortgages  pursuant  to  such  commit- 
ment must  be  any  eligible  originator  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (a)  above  and  the  party 
contracting  to  purchase  mortgages  pursuant 
to  such  commitment  must  be  any  eligible 
originator  meniioned  in  parugrapii  (a)(1) 
above,  certain  insurance  companies,  FHLMC, 
FHMA.  or  GNMA. 

(C)  Transaciior.s  InvoUlnt;  resales  of  the 
-sectirities  acqv.ired  pursuant  to  the  proposed 
exemptions  which  meet  the  conditions  for 
sale  relating  to  the  package  size  of  the  se- 
curity (6250,000)  and  where  tlie  resales  are 
for  cash  or  promise  to  pay  casli  within  sixty 
(60)  days  to  a  puroliaser  for  Us  oA'n  account. 

E.>:plan.\tory    Statement   To    Accompany    a 
Bn.L  To  Exempt  Certain  Mortgage  Trans- 
actions   From    Reglstration    Under    the 
oEctiRiTiES  Act  of  1933 
Tlae  secondary  mortgage  mar'Ket   Involves 
the    transfer   of    mortgages   from    the   loan 
originator  to  anotlier   Investor  in  order  to 
provide    liquidity    to   the    primary    market, 
the  market  in  which  loans  are  made  to  bor- 
rowers by  originators.  The  liquidity  goal  of 


a  viable  secondary  mortgage  market  Is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
primary  market  because  In  a  local  area  with 
relatively  high  construction  levels,  local 
lenders  can  be  quickly  "loanedup"  and  forced 
to  withdraw  from  the  primary  market  due 
to  a  lack  of  lendable  funds  unless  there  is 
access  to  secondary  market  funds.  The  im- 
portance of  this  function  Is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  currently  the  secondary  market 
totals  approximately  $25  billion  a  year.  This 
represents  approximately  22',;  of  all  mort- 
gage loan  originations. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration (FHLMC)  was  established  In  1970 
by  Congress  to  foster  and  encourage  a  viable 
secondary  market.  It  was  with  this  Congres- 
sional mandate  In  mind  that  FHLMC  be- 
came the  moving  force  behind  AMMINET, 
a  new  corporation  organized  to  aid  the  sec- 
ondary market.  AMMINET,  an  acronym  for 
the  Automated  Mortgage  Market  Information 
Network,  Incorporated,  Is  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration established  by  the  FHLMC  and  five 
industry  trade  associations  (U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks).  The  impetus  for  the  crea- 
tion of  AMMINET  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  although  the  present  secondary  market 
is  a  multl-bililon  dollar  market,  it  Is  largely 
inefficient,  operating  primarily  by  word  oi 
mouth,  and  up  until  the  creation  of  AM- 
MINET had  no  central  market  system.  AM- 
MINET's  goal  is  to  help  move  mortgage 
funds  from  capital -surplus  areas  to  capital- 
deficient  areas  more  rapidly  through  the 
use  of  advanced  technology,  thereby  effect- 
ing a  more  efficient  allocation  of  mortgage 
funds  and  a  more  beneficial  secondary  mort- 
gage market. 

As  a  mortgage  Is  essentially  a  secured 
promissory  note,  and  hence  a  seciu^ty,  there 
were  numerous  questions  to  be  resolved  witli 
respect  to  the  Federal  Securities  laws  re- 
garding the  establisliment  of  AMMINET. 
The  Secitritles  and  Exchange  Commission 
("SEC")  has  been  most  helpful  in  this  proc- 
ess and  has  given  FHLMC  a  no-action  posi- 
tion under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act 
of  1954  ("1934  Act")  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  AMMINET,  and,  in  addition,  has 
granted  an  exemption  to  the  broker-dealer 
requirements  and  the  net  capital  require- 
ments of  the  1934  Act  for  those  who  deal 
in  certain  mortgages.  With  respect  to  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  ("1933  Act"),  how- 
ever, the  Commission  felt  It  did  not  have  the 
power  to  grant  a  similar  exemption  from  the 
reglsnation  reqvtirement  of  the  1933  Act 
and  it  was  with  that  In  mind  that  the  staffs 
of  the  SEC  and  FHLMC  met  to  discuss  needed 
legislation.  The  proposed  legislation  was 
the  result  of  those  meetings  between  both 
groups,  as  evidenced  by  tlie  letter  from 
Chairman  Ray  Garrett,  Jr.  of  the  SEC  to 
Chairman  Thomas  Bomor  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  commenting  on  the 
proposed  legislation  and  supporting  it.  a 
copy  of  wliich  is  attached.  Chairman  Gar- 
rett's comments  were  incorporated  Into  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  exempt 
from  the  registration  provisions  of  the  1933 
Act  those  transactions  Involving  the  offer 
or  snle  of  certain  mortgages  and  participa- 
tion interests  in  such  mortgages  where  (1) 
tliey  are  originated  by  a  commercial  bank, 
.savings  and  loan  association,  savings  bank  or 
similar  financial  institution;  (2)  the  aggre- 
gate sales  price  per  purchaser  Is  not  less  than 
$250,000;  (3)  the  purchaser  pays  cash  with- 
in sixty  (60)  days;  and  (4)  the  purchaser 
buys  for  its  own  account. 

Transactions  involving  mortgages  origi- 
nated by  mortgage  bankers  would  also  be 
exempt  to  the  extent  that  they  meet  require- 
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ments  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  outlined  above  and 
are  sold  to  certain  regulated  lenders.  Includ- 
ing commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, savings  banks,  certain  Insurance 
companies,  or  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation ("FNMA") ,  FHLMC,  or  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  ("GNMA"). 
Commitments  regarding  any  mortgage  which 
Is  the  subject  matter  of  the  transactional 
exemption  would  also  be  exempted  where  the 
commitments  are  between  certain  qualified 
originators  and  other  qualified  originators, 
certain  Insurance  companies,  FNMA,  FHLMC 
or  GNMA. 

It  was  felt  that  the  high  dollar  amount  of 
each  transaction — $250,000 — and  the  fact 
that  the  mortgages  must  be  originated  by 
regulated  Institutions  when  they  are  sold  to 
the  general  public,  are  sufficient  safeguards 
to  warrant  a  transactional  exemption  from 
the  1933  Act.  Subsequent  sales  of  the  pack- 
ages would  also  be  permissible  when  the 
terms  of  the  exemption  are  followed.  The 
alternative  to  the  exemption  would  either  be 
registration  under  the  1933  Act  or  utilization 
of  the  so-called  private  offering  exemption, 
found  in  Section  4  of  the  1933  Act. 

Registration  would  require  disclosure  of 
such  Information  as  the  homeowner's  his- 
tory as  a  wage  earner,  his  current  salary,  his 
prospects  for  the  future,  information  alxjut 
his  property,  local  legal  considerations  such 
as,  for  example,  stringent  redemption  laws 
and  a  general  description  of  local  geographic 
concerns.  This  information  would  not  only 
be  cumbersome  and  costly  to  obtain  and 
process  through  the  SEC,  but  would  also 
delay  the  sale  of  mortgages  until  the  regis- 
tration statement  was  effective.  In  addition, 
the  disclosure  required  would  be  necessary 
for  each  mortgage  in  the  mortgage  package. 
Mechanically,  such  a  disclosure  document 
would  be  an  administrative  nightmare,  un- 
duly burdensome  to  prepare,  and,  because  of 
its  sheer  size,  overwhelming  to  a  prospective 
purchaser. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  alternative 
to  exemption,  namely  utilization  of  the  pri- 
vate offering  exemption,  contradicts  the 
PHLMC/AMMINET  goal  of  having  a  vUble 
secondary  mortgage  market.  In  a  private  of- 
fering the  purchaser  must  agree  to  assume 
the  risk  of  the  security  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  which,  hi  most  cases,  requires 
Investment  for  at  least  two  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  viable  secondary  mortgage  market, 
however.  Is  to  enable  origmators  to  liqui- 
date their  mortgages  to  obtain  funds  to  origi- 
nate new  mortgages  whenever  those  funds 
are  needed.  Any  warranty  concerning  a  hold- 
ing period  given  by  a  purchaser  would  not 
only  discourage  present  originators  who  have 
capital  surpluses  from  purchasine?  mortgages, 
but  would  also  destroy  the  marketability  of 
mortgages  to  Institutional  Investors  such  as 
Insurance  companies  and  pension  funds  who 
wish  to  have  some  degree  of  liquidity. 

In  light  of  the  manifest  disadvantages  of 
registration  or  use  of  the  private  offering  ex- 
emption in  the  secondary  mortgage  market, 
the  only  alternative  which  appears  to  be  ac- 
ceptable Is  an  exemption  for  transactions  In 
large  denominations,  the  type  of  exemption 
which  will  be  created  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  adopted, 
neither  AMMINET  nor  any  other  trading 
system  for  mortgages  can  operate,  and  with- 
out an  information  system  such  as  AMMI- 
NET. the  attempt  of  both  PHLMC  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  provide 
for  the  efficient  movement  of  money  from 
capital-surplus  to  capital-deficient  areas 
Within  thrift  Institutions  and  to  attract  new 
money  into  the  mortgage  market  will  be  se- 
verely hampered.  If  that  occurs,  the  loser  will 
be  the  American  public  which  Is  anxious  that 


adequate  funds  be  avaUable  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  critically  needed  housing. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Bomar, 

Chairman,    Federal    Home    Loan    Mortgage 
Corporation,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  8,  1974.  requesting  the  Commis- 
sion's views  on  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion ("FHLMC")  to  amend  Section  4  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  ("1933  Act").  I  under- 
stand that  FHLMC  intends  to  have  the  legis- 
lative proposal  Introduced  on  Its  behalf 
shortly,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  It  prior  to  Its  Introduction. 

The  Commission  has  examined  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  would  create  a 
limited  exemption  from  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  the  1933  Act  for  certain  trans- 
actions Involving  mortgages  and  related  se- 
curities. FHLMC  believes  that  the  exemption 
Is  necessary  to  enable  It  to  fulfill  Its  statu- 
tory objective  of  creating  a  liquid  secondary 
mortgage  market,  that  to  turn  would  gen- 
erate additional  funds  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry. Should  the  Congress  be  persuaded 
that  proposed  exemption  is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  achieve  FHLMC's  purpose,  we 
believe  that  the  legislation  that  you  have 
proposed  would  provide  an  appropriate  means 
of  accomplishing  this  result.  The  Commis- 
sion recognizes  that  the  proposed  exemption 
contains  a  number  of  restrictions  that  would 
limit  Its  availability  only  to  transactions  In- 
volving Investors  who  have  substantial  re- 
sources and  which  would  further  circum- 
scribe offerings  made  in  reliance  upon  it.  so 
as  to  limit  the  need  for  registration  to  pro- 
tect the  parties  Involved.  Accordingly,  In 
light  of  the  above  and  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing comments,  the  Commission  supports  this 
narrow  exemption. 

The  Commission  believes  that  certain  in- 
terpretive problems  may  arise  if  the  proposed 
legislation  is  enacted  m  the  form  submitted 
to  us.  The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
for  your  consideration  the  following  sug- 
gested changes: 

(1)  The  words  "one  or  more,"  if  inserted 
in  the  first  line  of  paragraph  5(a)  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  words  "promissory  notes", 
would  make  clear  that  a  package  of  notes 
sold  In  a  single  transaction  would  be  exempt 
equally  as  a  separate  note; 

(2)  The  phrase  "and  where  the  foregoing 
securities  are  subject  to  the  three  conditions 
for  sale  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (a)(1) 
(I)  (ill)"  would,  if  added  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (b),  remove  all  doubt  that  the  secu- 
rities underlying  the  commitment  contracts 
are  subject  to  the  three  conditions  for  sale 
set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
paragraphs. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  It  appears 
to  the  Commission  that  the  question  of  re- 
sales of  the  securities  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  e.xemption  should  be  clarified. 
In  our  view,  any  such  resales  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  three  conditions  for  sale  set  forth 
in  paragraph  5(a)(1).  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  FHLMC  consider  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (c)  to  its  legislative  proposal  for 
this  purpose.  Such  a  provision  might  be 
phrased  in  the  following  manner,  or  in 
words  to  that  effect: 

"(c)  The  exemption  provided  by  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
to  resales  of  the  securities  acquired  pursuant 
thereto,  unless  each  of  the  conditions  for 
sale  contained  In  subparagraphs  (a)(l)(l)- 
(ili)  are  satisfied." 

The  Commlssicn  also  understands  that  the 
reference  In  subparagraph  (a)(2)  of  the 
legislation  to  the  HUD  Secretary  s  statutory 


authority  to  approve  mortgagees  will  be 
changed  from  "12  XJS.C,  Section  1703,  1707 
(b)"'  to  "12  U.S.C.,  Sections  1709  and  1715b, 
as  amended." 

Sincerely, 

Rat  Garrett,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  5,  1962.  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  Edison  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  add  1.39  acres 
to  the  Edison  National  Historic  Site  at 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

While  I  recognize  that  little  time  for 
action  remains  in  the  93d  Congress,  I  am 
offering  this  legislation  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  tract  is  now  for  sale  and  it 
may  be  too  late  to  act  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. The  land  can  be  obtained  for 
$75,000  and  the  expenditure  is  author- 
ized by  my  bill. 

The  Edison  National  Historic  Site  is 
made  up  of  the  home  and  laboratories 
where  Thomas  Alva  Edison  lived  and 
worked  for  44  years  and  is  comprised 
of  approximately  20  acres — most  of  which 
were  acquired  by  donation. 

Yearly,  thoasands  of  persons  visit  this 
site  and  currently  they  are  taken  on 
guided  tours  to  certain  of  the  historic 
buildings. 

Eventually,  it  is  planned  to  construct 
a  visitors  center  on  this  tract.  Such  a 
center  will  further  open  the  historic 
structures  to  visitors  by  providing  alter- 
nate work  space  for  the  administrative 
staff  which  now  uses  space  in  the  his- 
toric buildings  themselves. 

In  addition,  future  construction  plans 
call  for  an  Improved  storage  vault  and 
space  for  certain  documents,  models, 
and  experiments  which,  the  Park  Service 
reports,  are  now  stored  in  closets  and 
other  rooms. 

The  Park  Service  tells  me  that  the  ad- 
dition of  this  1.39  acres  of  land  will  not 
only  improve  visitor  access,  but  will  add 
to  the  overall  appearance  of  the  historic 
sit€. 

As  I  have  said,  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  West  Orange  Redevelopment 
Authority,  fully  intends  to  dispose  of  the 
property  and  the  Park  Service  tells  me 
that  allowing  the  acreage  to  be  sold  for 
development  purposes  would  effectively 
destroy  its  future  plans  for  improving 
the  Edison  Historic  Site. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  han- 
dled expeditiously  and  completely  by  the 
time  of  adjournment. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  420L..  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the 
Congrersional  Budget  Office  to  prepare 
inflation  impact  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  legi-slation  reported  by  Senate 
and  House  committees.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  "Inflation  Impact  State- 
ment Act  Oi  1974." 
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The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  require  the  new  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  supply  the  Congress 
with  an  estimate  of  the  impact  on  the 
aKgregate  rate  of  inflation  and  the  cost 
of  particular  goods  and  services,  for  5 
fiscal  years,  of  any  legislation  which  is 
reported  by  congi'essional  committees 
for  furtlier  congressional  consideration. 
In  M2W  of  tuo  tiemendous  impact  which 
the  Government's  programs  can  have 
botli  direc-iy  and  indirectly  on  inflation, 
I  believe  that  prompt  enactme*it  of  this 
legislation  m  essential.  It  would  be  a 
great  advance  over  tlie  important  stei) 
forward  this  Congress  toolc  when  it  im- 
posed a  similar  requirement  relating  to 
projected  ac  ual  Federal  budget  costs  of 
legislative  proposals,  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

In  the  recent  economic  summits  and 
debate  on  the  inflation  problem,  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  Government  pro- 
grams are  often  considerablj'  more  costly 
to  consumers  than  their  direct  cost  in 
terms  of  Government  funding.  For  ex- 
ample, the  expen.se  of  just  completing 
required  paperwork  lor  the  Government 
has  been  estimated  to  be  $50  billion  per 
year.  Government  safety  and  antipollu- 
tion standards  have  added  S320  to  the 
cost  of  a  new  car  over  the  last  4  years; 
mileage  requirements  which  wjuld  bring 
about  30  to  40  percent  improvement  in 
miles  per  gallon  would  add  another  $200 
to  $  -03  to  the  price  of  a  new  car  by  1980. 
The  use  of  tariffs  and  import  quotas  i 
protect  domestic  industiies  costs  con- 
sumers slO  billion  per  year  in  higher 
prices.  When  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
prog:i"ams  were  put  into  effect,  the  addi- 
tional pressure  on  hospital  services 
helped  increase  the  iriflation  raie  from 
about  8  percent  per  year  to  around  12 
to  15  percent. 

All  too  often,  these  t:.pes  of  Govern- 
ment-induced inflation  escape  adequate 
legislative  attention  because  they  do  not 
show  up  in  the  Federal  budget.  Hov.-ever, 
it  is  clear  tliat  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  face  up  to  the  total  costs  and  in- 
flation impact,  not  just  tlie  budget  im- 
pact of  the  proposals  it  must  evaluate. 
My  bill  would  help  Congress  fulfill  that 
obligation. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem.  Presi- 
dent Ford  took  a  major  step  forv.'ard 
when  he  announced  that  future  new 
Go-.enmieiit  regulations  would  carry  an 
inflation  impact  statement.  However,  the 
imposition  cf  that  requirement  at  the 
regulation  stage  is  only  part  of  tlie  battle. 
It  is  probably  even  more  important  thai 
overall  impact  on  inflation  be  considered 
fully  at  the  tim.e  Congress  shapes  the 
basic  legislation  which  determines  the 
structuie  of  the  Government's  programs. 
Tlaus.  I  feel  that  President  Ford  was  ?n 
target  when  he  urged  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  such  as  this  bill  promptly. 

My  legislation  offers  possible  improve- 
ments upon  the  worlc  of  others  who  have 
been  interested  in  this  type  of  initiative. 
In  particular,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DouE)  has  been  a  leader  in  this  ef- 
fort and  has  introduced  other  legislation 
with  the  same  purpose  in  mind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

f  ollov»s : 

S.  4202 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scnute  and  Houae  of 
Representathes  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Short  Tttle. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Infla- 
tion Impact  Statement  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Findings. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  InliBtiou  is  a  grave  problem  facing 
Americans; 

(2)  Federal  programs  and  expenditures 
which  Congress,  authorizes  have  a  slgniflcnnl 
impact  on  inflation; 

(3)  Congress  has  a  partlni'.nr  responsibil- 
ity to  consider  whether  any  legislative  pro- 
posal which  comes  before  it  for  possible  ac- 
tion would  augment  or  reduce  inflation; 
and 

(4)  it  is  Imperative  tliat  Congress  be  In- 
formed in  advance  of  the  Impact  on  iuQatlou 
of  any  such  legirJatlve  proposal  so  that  such 
impact  can  be  considered  fully  as  Congress 
evaluates  the  proposal. 

Src.  3.  Inflation  Impact  Statements. 
(a)     Section    403    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  ( 1) , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  theve- 
ol  ";  and", 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  an  Inflation  Impact  statement  with 
respect  to  such  bill  or  resoUition.  As  used 
in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "inflation  im- 
pact statement"  means  an  estimate,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  of  the  probable  Impact 
ol  such  bill  or  resolution  on  the  aggregate 
rate  of  Inflation  and  the  cost  of  particular 
goods  .ind  Etrvices  in  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
it  is  to  become  effective  and  In  each  of  the 
four  ftsc.-^l  years  following  such  fiscal  year, 
together  v.ith  the  basis  for  such  estimate. 
Such  estimate  shall  be  based  on  the  amount 
of  new  budget  avithorlty  authorized  by  such 
bill  or  resolution  and  amounts  of  new  budget 
authority  at  specified  projected  levels  as- 
sumed to  be  authorized  by  subsequent  leg- 
islation, unless,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  estimate  Is  required, 
the  Director  determines  that  it  Is  Improbable 
that  outlays  v,i!l  occur",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "estimate  and  compari- 
son" In  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "estimate,  comparison,  and 
statement". 

(b^  The  provisions  of  subsection  lu)  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  an  exercise  of  Its 
rulema'.:lng  power  as  provided  by  section 
904 (a J  of  tl-.c  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  4203.  A  bill  to  repeal  exemptions  in 
the  antitrust  laws  relating  to  fair  trade 
laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  double 
digit  inflation  is  now  haimting  the 
American  consumer.  In  the  past  6 
months  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  an  average  of  1  '2  percent  a  month: 
in  the  past  7  years  the  cost  of  living  has 
spiraled  by  almost  50  percent.  Dollar 
wages  have  Increased  at  a  brisk  7  per- 
cent rate  over  tlie  past  2  years,  but  prices 
have  increased  even  more.  We  are  ex- 
periencing tlie  sharpest  decline  of  con- 
sumer buying  power  since  the  rem.oval  of 
World  War  II  price  controls.  It  is  now 
time  for   the   Congress   of   the  United 


States  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  attack 
our  No.  1  enemy — inflation. 

President  Ford  has  held  a  summit  con- 
ference on  inflation  out  of  which  have 
come  many  ideas  for  fighting  inflation. 
In  his  economic  addi'css  to  the  Congress 
following  the  conference,  the  President 
presented  his  legislative  proposals.  The 
Congress  showed  itself  capable  of  acting 
with  speed  and  incisiveness  in  at  least 
one  histance.  On  September  10.  1974, 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  introduced  the 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  needed  mortgage  funds  for  the 
suffering  home  buyer  and  housing  m- 
dustry.  Just  35  days  later,  on  October 
15,  the  final  version  of  the  bill  had  been 
reported  to  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
debated,  differences  resolved,  and  passed 
by  the  Congress.  On  October  18,  Presi- 
dent Ford  signed  the  bill  into  law.  Con- 
gress had  perceived  a  need,  found  a  solu- 
tion, and  acted. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  another  anti- 
inflationary  measure  that  I  hope  wil] 
command  the  same  cooperation  and  re- 
sult in  the  same  incisive  and  affirmative 
action.  This  legislation  lepeals  resale 
price  maintenance  laws.  It  ends  fair 
trade. 

Fair  trade  Inws.  also  known  as  resale 
price  maintenance  or  quality  stabiliza- 
tion laws,  have  been  in  effect  since  the 
depression.  In  simple  terms,  they  allow 
a  manufacturer  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  retailer  setting  the  mini- 
mum price  at  wliich  his  identifiable 
product  may  be  sold.  California  passed 
the  first  State  law  in  1931  and  most 
States  followed  soon  after.  It  became 
apparent.  howe\cr,  that  these  State  laws 
when  applied  to  interstate  commerce, 
violated  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Thus,  in 
1937,  Congress  passed  the  Miller-Tyd- 
iiiKs  Act  granting  State  fair  trade  laws 
an  exemption  from  the  Shennan  Anti- 
trust Act.  In  1952.  the  McGuire  Act 
granted  State  fair  trade  laws  exemption 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
thu.s  legalizing  nonsigner  provisions. 
These  provisions,  which  had  been  en- 
acted by  some  States,  permit  a  manu- 
facturer to  sign  a  single  fair  trade  agree- 
ment with  one  retailer,  and  then  en- 
force the  agreement  against  all  other 
retailers  in  the  State,  even  thou;;h  they 
were  not  parties  to  the  contract. 

At  the  present  time,  13  States  have 
\alid  nonsigner  provisions — Arizona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illi- 
nois, Maryland,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio.  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  In  addition,  23 
other  States  have  fair  trade  laws  with 
nonsigner  provisions — Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mame,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Washmgton. 
and  West  'Virginia.  In  all,  36  States  have 
some  form  of  fan-  trade  laws  currently 
in  being. 

The  Miller-Tydings  Act  and  tlie  Mc- 
Guire Act  are  permissive  statutes.  They 
allow  States  to  enact  laws  that  would 
otherwise  be  in  violation  of  Federal 
statutes.  In  effect,  they  permit  States  to 
regulate  goods  that  are  in  Interstate 
commerce.  They  provide  a  Federal  um- 
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brella  for  restrictive  State  laws.  Today, 
I  propose  we  remove  that  umbrella  and 
thus  nullify  the  State  laws  as  they  apply 
to  interstate  commerce.  I  propose  that 
we  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  marketplace  and  permit  competition 
rather  than  restrictive  private  agree- 
ments to  fix  prices. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  neither  the 
Federal  nor  the  State  government  ac- 
tually enforce  any  fair  trade  agreements. 
Should  a  manufacturer  discover  that  a 
valid  fair  trade  agreement  into  which  he 
has  entered  is  being  violated,  he  must  go 
to  court  and  sue  for  damages.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernment plays  no  role  in  this  action. 

Exponents  of  fair  trade  agreements 
base  their  arguments  on  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  that  prevailed  al- 
most a  half  centuiy  ago.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  20th  century,  this  country  under- 
went its  gravest  and  most  prolonged  de- 
pression during  which  real  income  fell 
by  more  than  30  percent,  unemployment 
rose  from  3  to  25  percent  and  more  than 
200,000  business  firms  failed.  The  coun- 
try was  desperate  for  a  remedy  so  when 
resale  price  maintenance  was  proposed 
as  a  panacea  to  the  coimtry's  grave  prob- 
lems, and  argued  with  logic  that  ap- 
peared to  be  valid,  it  was  quickly  em- 
braced. 

Resale  price  maintenance  has  long 
been  touted  as  our  savior  from  the  evils 
of  predatory  price  cutting  as  a  form  of 
competition  in  which  a  retail  firm  low- 
ers its  prices  in  order  to  draw  business 
away  from  its  competitors  and  eliminate 
them  from  the  market.  Once  the  preda- 
tory firm  establishes  control  over  the 
market  and  somehow  prevents  any  new 
firms  from  entering,  it  then  raises  prices 
in  order  to  gain  monopolistic  profits. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  that  while  in  the  short 
run  the  consumer  will  obtain  goods  at 
low  prices,  in  the  long  rtm  prices  will  be 
higher  and  the  number  of  stores  selling 
and  servicing  these  goods  will  be  lower. 
Exponents  of  resale  price  maintenance 
often  argue  that  fair  trade  acts  as  a 
countervailing  force  to  the  market  power 
of  chain  and  discount  stores.  These  out- 
lets are  often  unjustifiably  accused  of 
bait  merchandising  and  plotting  to  de- 
stroy independent  retail  outlets.  How- 
ever, exponents  always  fail  to  note  that 
there  are  already  State  and  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising, including  the  use  of  "bait  and 
switch"  and  other  discredited  ruses.  It  is 
true  that  chain  stores  give  retailers  a  run 
for  their  money  by  instituting  more  ef- 
ficient marketing  techniques  and  offer- 
ing less  frills.  But  this  should  be  seen 
as  a  challenge  to  the  less  efScient  retail- 
ers to  develop  new  merchandising  tech- 
niques, rather  than  as  a  threat  to  their 
existence.  However,  the  evidence,  includ- 
ing Justice  Department  and  other  stud- 
ies, amply  document  the  fact  that  more 
business  failures  occur  in  fair  trade 
States  than  in  non-fair  trade  States — 
proving  that  fair  trade  does  not  prevent 
business  failures. 

The  most  persuasive  study  supporting 
this  assertion  was  done  by  Prof.  Stewart 
Munro  Lee  of  Geneva  College  and  re- 
ported in  the  spring.  1965.  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  Retailing.  Professor  Lee 
wrote: 


Data  show  no  perceptible  effect  of  lair 
trade  laws  on  the  total  number  ol  retail 
stores,  the  number  of  drug  stores,  or  on  the 
rates  ol  lallure  In  retailing  In  general  or  In 
the  drug  trade.  Indeed,  when  one  examines 
the  details  of  this  table  closely,  it  appears 
that,  11  anything,  the  lair  trade  laws  have 
opposite  effects  of  those  claimed. 

This  system  of  State  resale  price  main- 
tenance which  is  permitted  by  Federal 
law  reduces  competition  and  restricts 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  at  all  levels 
of  product  distribution.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  estimated  that  re- 
sale price  maintenance  increases  prices 
on  fair  traded  goods  by  18  to  27  percent — 
many  economists  feel  that  this  increases 
the  consumer  price  index  by  nearly  20 
percent.  Conservatively,  this  costs  the 
American  consumer  over  $2  billion  a  year 
in  higher  prices.  For  example,  a  set  of 
golf  clubs  that  lists  for  S220  can  be  pur- 
chased in  nonfeir  trade  areas  for  $136;  a 
$49  electric  shaver  sells  for  $32;  a  $1,360 
component  stereo  system  can  be  obtained 
for  $915  and  a  $560  19-inch  color  tele- 
vision sells  for  $483.  The  marketing  tech- 
niques that  have  been  established  by 
chain  and  discount  stores  reduces  the 
markup  on  consumer  goods  to  10  or  20 
percent  rather  than  the  standard  40  to 
60  percent.  This  is,  of  course,  important 
to  all  consumers,  but  particularly  to  the 
23  miUion  low  income  people  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  January  19C9,  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  it  was  estimated  that 
fair  trade  then  cost  consumers  $1.5  bil- 
lion annually.  When  that  figure  is  up- 
dated by  the  consumer  index,  it  reveals 
that  American  consumers  are  now  pay- 
ing a  hidden  subsidy  of  $2.1  billion  a  year 
for  fair  trade.  To  remove  that  $2.1  bil- 
lion unnecessary  burden  from  our  econ- 
omy would  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
mediate anti-infiationarj'  steps  we  could 
take. 

Prof.  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker  of  Har- 
vard, a  former  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  wrote  an 
article  entitled,  "A  Positive  Strategy 
Against  Inflation''  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  30,  1974.  Professor  Hout- 
hakker wrote : 

Our  economy  has  to  be  made  less  prone 
to  inflation  and  more  responsive  to  anti-ln- 
flatlonary  policies.  This  means.  In  particular, 
that  institutional  barriers  to  price  declines 
have  to  be  removed. . . . 

Specifically,  Professor  Houthakker 
wrote  that  we  could  curb  Inflation  by, 
among  other  actions,  abohshing  resale 
price  maintenance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  respected  publi- 
cation of  the  Consumers  Union,  "Con- 
sumer Reports"  ran  an  article  in  its 
November  issue  entitled  "Good-Bye  to 
Good  Buys  in  Audio  Equipment?"  Fol- 
lowing the  article  was  an  editorial  en- 
titled "'What's  Fair  about  Fair  Trade 
Laws?"  The  article  observed  that  fair 
trade  "confers  price  flxing  power  on  pri- 
vate individuals  without  any  recourse  for 
public  review  of  these  pricing  decisions. 
While  the  Governor  of  New  York,  'Vice- 
Presidential  designee  Nelson  Rockefeller 
described  fair  trade  as  'an  affront  to  the 
American  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise'. Rockefeller  advocates  repeal  of 
existing  fair  trade  laws.  So  does  CU." 


Aside  from  its  inflationary  effect,  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  argiunents  against 
resale  price  maintenance  is  that  it  tends 
to  freeze  the  channels  of  distribution  and 
retard  the  advancement  of  technology. 
Fair  trade  helps  protect  those  retail  out- 
lets that  are  unwilling  or  imable  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  operation.  By  re- 
stricting competition  in  price,  fair  trade 
provides  for  competition  on  the  basis  of 
advertising,  salesmanship,  and  nones- 
sential services.  A  Canadian  committee 
set  up  to  study  the  problem  of  resale 
price  maintenance  stated  that: 

The  crux  of  the  problem  of  resale  mainte- 
nance, is  whether  the  consumer  should  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  most  efficient  forms  of 
retailing  or  .  .  .  should  be  forced  to  pay  more 
in  order  to  make  retailing  ...  a  more  com- 
fortable o?cupation.  .  .  . 

In  the  past,  the  most  vocal  support  for 
fair  trade  legislation  has  been  from  the 
small  business  community.  It  is  this  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  would  be  most  injured  by  weakening 
or  repealing  fair  trade.  Yet,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  highly  resp>ected  small 
business  organizations  in  the  coimti-\-. 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England — SBANE,  vigorously  supports 
the  repeal  of  fair  trade  laws.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  on  November  14,  1974,  Oliver 
O.  Ward,  president  of  SBANE,  called  fair 
trade  laws  anticompetitive  and  obsolete. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  SBANE  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  the 
printing  of  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Businessmen  making  transactions 
must  have  the  freedom  to  change  their 
prices;  to  increase  or  decrease  sales  as 
they  see  fit.  It  is  the  price  of  the  goods  to 
which  suppliers  and  consumers  react.  We 
must  permit  the  retailer  to  estabUsh  the 
level  of  service  and  extras  that  he  wants 
to  include  with  the  product  along  with 
the  right  to  set  the  selling  price.  To  per- 
mit the  manufacturer  the  right  of  price 
fixing  places  the  entire  chain  of  distribu- 
tion in  a  straitjacket. 

Resale  price  maintenance  stifles  inno- 
vation and  forces  production  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  is  amply  documented 
that  resale  price  maintenance  forces  en- 
trepreneurs to  engage  in  ineCBcient  pro- 
motional campaigns  in  order  to  develop 
volume — that  is  costly  for  both  the  busi- 
nessman and  the  consumer. 

The  consumer,  the  businessm.an,  and 
the  country  are  all  best  served  by  a  dj- 
namic  and  competitive  system  of  market- 
ing. We  cannot  on  the  one  hand  celebrate 
the  beauties  of  free  competition  and  then 
squelch  it  the  moment  it  benefits  con- 
sumers. Competition  forces  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  manufacturers  to  pro- 
vide the  consumer  the  most  for  his 
money.  A  repeal  of  the  fair  trade  laws 
will  stimulate  an  increase  in  productive 
efficiency.  This,  coupled  with  increased 
volume  due  to  lower  prices,  will  provide 
all  levels  of  distribution  with  increased 
profits  while  providing  the  consumer 
more  goods  at  lower  prices. 

Resale  price  maintenance  has  brought 
about  three  major  distortions  in  our 
economy.  They  are:  First,  artificially 
high  prices;  second,  restraint  of  innova- 
tion and  efficiency;  and  third,  an  increas- 
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ed  reliance  on  costly  promotional  devices 
that  increase  prices. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
tlie  past  few  months  about  biting  the 
bullet  to  stop  Inflation.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  talking  and  to  act.  Strong 
opinion  has  developed  throughout  the 
countiT  to  decrease  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  business  activities  so 
that  the  economy  can  react  to  normal 
market  forces.  The  1930s  were  a  time  of 
trauma  when  order  in  the  marketplace 
was  desired  regardless  of  cost.  The  1970s 
and  the  decades  ahead  are  a  different 
time  with  different  institutions  and  dif- 
ferent problems  requiring  different  solu- 
tions. No  V  is  Che  time  to  rid  the  economy 
of  Inflation-cau.sing,  competition-de- 
pressing, artificial  encumbrances. 

Fair  trade  legislation  was  an  idea 
Vvhose  time  had  come  and  has  now  gone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraiuts  and  monopolies",  approved 
July  2,  1890.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  preced- 
ing the  first  proviso  In  the  first  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (2 (-(5)  of  section  5 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)),  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  90  days  following  the 
date   on   which   this   Act   Is  enacted. 

Smaixeb  Bi'siNFSs  Association 

OF  New  England,  Inc., 
Wultham.  Mass.,  Not^ember  14,  1074. 
Statement  of  Oliver  O.  Ward.  President 
OF  SBANE 

"SBANE  supports  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  to  repeal  the  Fair 
Trade  Laws  because  they  ai'e  a  strict  form 
of  price  maintenance  which  Is  anti-com- 
petitive and  not  in  the  public  Interest.  We 
believe  that  not  only  are  the  laws  obsolete, 
but  through  the  years,  their  enforcement 
has  become  almost  non-existent  in  many 
8tat«s. 

At  a  time  when  consumer  dissatisfaction 
Is  at  its  highest  level  In  25  years,  and  the 
small  business  commimity  Is  mounting  sub- 
stantial efforts  to  re-examine,  and  wherever 
possible,  abolish  over-zealous  federal  legisla- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  the  Pair  Trade 
Laws  repeal  would  be  a  good  beginning. 

In  an  October  meeting  that  representa- 
tives of  SBANE  held  with  President  Ford 
and  other  small  business  organizations, 
President  Ford  noted  with  concern  an  In- 
crease in  the  apparent  alarm  in  the  business 
community  over  regulatory  agencies  and 
promised  that  his  AdmiuUtration  would 
come  to  grips  with  bureaucracy.  Senator 
Brooke's  legislation   is  moat   welcome. 

Many  large  companies  have  traditionally 
favored  Fair  Trade  Laws  on  tlie  basis  of 
their  sheltering  effect  of  the  small  retailer 
from  the  big  discounters.  We  believe  that 
small  businesses  in  the  retail  field  can  be 
competitive  and  thrive  through  the  flexibil- 
ity and  extra  service  available  from  the 
neighborhood  small   retail   establishment. 

Laws  should  not  protect  Inefficient  small 
bii'sinepses  from  the  open   market  and  the 


overall  benefits  of  the  repeal  of  the  Fair 
Trade  Laws  and  a  return  to  a  more  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system.  Is  a  legisla- 
tive action  to  everyone's  benefit." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3890 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3890,  a 
bill  to  assure  Polish  and  Czechoslovakian 
war  veterans  living  in  the  United  States 
of  veterans'  medical  benefits. 

S.    2911 

At  tlic  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Chiles;  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3911,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commis.sioii  on  Federal 
Paperwork. 

S.    41  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
4117,  the  Anti-Inflation  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1974. 

S.    4163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B.^YH,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick" 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4163,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

S.    4187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams' was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
4187,  the  Tax  Reform  and  Relief  Act  of 
1974. 

S.    4191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4191,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Reform  and  Tax- 
payer Privacy  Act. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1974— S.  3394 

amendment    no.    2002 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hath- 
Avi'AY,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy;  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

amendment    no.    2003 

(^Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  amend- 
ment intendr'  ■  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  S3,  / ' ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2004 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevenson)  submitted  an  amencJment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  fS.  3394),  supra. 


COSPONSOR    OF    AN    AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.     1996 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as 
a  coEoonsor  of  Amendment  No.  1996,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S 
2350  >.  the  Earth  Resources  Satellite 
program. 


NOTICE    OF    HE.VRING    ON    STATUS 
OF  FEDERAL  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  an  oversight  hearing  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  status  of  Federal  lands  in 
Alaska.  The  hearing  will  be  limited  to 
departmental  witnesses  and  will  be  held 
on  December  10,  1974  at  10:00  a.m.  in 
room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  OfiQce  Build- 
ing. As  background,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  ths  Record 
my  letter  to  SecretaiT  Morton  inviting 
him  to  testify.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Steven 
P.  Quarles,  special  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee, at  224-0611. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ono.  as  follows. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wasyiington,  D.C.,  December  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  recent  months 
we  have  exchanged  correspondence  about  the 
Department 'd  management  of  the  lands 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraphs  17(d)(1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  pending  final  Congressional  action 
on  these  lands.  In  order  to  have  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  involved.  I  have  sched- 
uled a  public  hearing  for  10:00  o'clock,  De- 
cember 10,  1974,  in  Room  3110  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Mike  Harvey  of  the  Commit- 
tee staff  Informally  advised  Mr.  Brown,  the 
Department's  Legislative  Counsel,  about  this 
hearing  In  early  November. 

Of  particular  concern  to  this  Committee 
will  be  any  actions  which  the  Department 
may  have  taken  or  might  take  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  decide  which  public 
lands  in  Alaska  shall  be  designated  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Park,  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Forest,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rl\er8  sjs- 
tems. 

As  you  know,  I  introduced,  by  request, 
both  the  Administration  proposal  (8.  2917) 
and  a  clti2sen  Interest  measure  (S.  2918)  to 
provide  notice  to  all  concerned  panies  of  the 
areas  which  Congress,  beginning  next  year, 
proposes  to  consider  for  possible  Inclusion  of 
the  four  systems. 

We  will  wish  to  explore  with  you  what 
efforts  your  Department  if  making  to  insure 
that  the  lands  proposed  for  designation  in 
the  various  legislative  propasals  pending  be- 
fore Congress  are  protected  pending  Con- 
gressional consideration  and  what  problems. 
If  any,  you  may  be  experiencing  in  providing 
that  protection. 

In  particular,  the  Committee  will  wish  to 
have  you  or  your  representative  discuss  the 
following  items: 

(1)  the  recent  identification  of  potential 
transportation  corridors  and  to  what  extent 
tiiese  corridors  cross  lands  identified  In  the 
legltilative  proposals; 

(2)  what  is  the  status  of  and  the  Depart- 
ment's position  on  State  selection  of  any  of 
those  lands: 

(3)  the  status  of  any  of  those  lands  which 
hfive  since  been  identified  for  poss.ble  Native 
selection  if  they  are  not  selected; 
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(4)  the  recent  recommendation  to  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  authority 
be  given  to  identify  petroleum  reserves  on 
Diiiilic  lands,  Including  d-2  lands; 

(5)  the  effect.  If  any,  of  the  ultimate  defi- 
1  ition  of  "navigable  waters"  upon  the  lands 
identified  in  the  legislative  proposals. 

Presently,  we  plan  to  limit  the  witnesses  to 
Dep»rtment  representatives. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  please  con- 
t.nct  Mike"  Harvey  of  the  Committee  staff 
(224-1076). 

Sincerely  yours. 

HCN.'-.Y    -M.    J.ACKSON, 

Chairman. 


ADDITIONxVL  STATEMENTS 


E.VRTH  RESOURCES  SATELLITE 
PROGRAJ.I— S.  2350 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  requested  to  become  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1996,  because  I  believe 
that  the  earth  resources  technology 
satellite  program  needs  continuity. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  United 
States  has  no  scheduled  follow-on  after 
ERTS-B  is  launched  next  January.  Users 
of  ERTS  data  are  understandably  con- 
cerned over  the  prospect  of  a  lack  of  data 
in  future  years. 

Despite  our  hesitating  signals  over  the 
future  of  the  ERTS  program,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Italy,  and  Iran  are  purchasing 
ground  stations  to  retrieve  ERTS  infor- 
mation. It  may  be  that  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  ERTS  program  is  stiongcr 
abroad  than  it  is  at  home. 

Duriiig  the  recent  World  Food  Confer- 
ence held  in  Rome,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  stated,  and  I  quote: 

We  also  plan  a  number  of  new  projects 
next  year.  Our  space,  agriculture  and  weather 
agencies  will  test  advanced  satellite  tech- 
niques for  surveying  and  forecasthig  impor- 
tant food  crops.  We  will  begin  In  North 
America  and  then  broaden  the  project  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  To  supplement  the 
WMO  study  on  climate,  we  have  begun  our 
own  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
climaiic  patterns  and  crop  yields  over  a 
statistically  significant  period.  This  is  a 
promising  and  potentially  vital  contribution 
to  rational  planning  of  global  production. 

In  order  to  carry  out  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger's program,  the  United  States  will 
conduct  a  large  area  crop  inventory  ex- 
periment otherwise  known  as  LACIE. 
This  will  be  a  joint  investigation  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to 
find  out  whether  data  gathered  by  space- 
craft and  analyzed  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters can  improve  the  timeliness  and 
accuracy  of  major  crop  forecast. 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  NASA  description 
of  the  LACIE  experiment : 

At  the  outset  LACIE  will  concentrate  on 
wheat  grown  In  the  North  American  area. 
The  experiment  wUl  combine  crop  acreage 
ir.easiiremeuts  obtained  from  ERTS-B  data 
and  meteorological  information  from  NOAA 
satellites  and  from  ground  stations  designed 
to  relate  weather  conditions  to  yield  assess- 
ment and  ultimately  to  production  forecasts. 
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A  particular  state  of  several  states  initially 
will  be  chosen  for  detailed  evaluation,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  yield 
modeling.  At  the  same  time  area  estimates 
will  be  made  by  a  sampling  technique  cover- 
ing the  entire  region.  If  during  the  first  year 
this  activity  proves  successful  and  useful.  It 
will  be  extended  in  the  second  year  to  other 
regions  and  ultimately  to  other  crops. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that 
LACIE  is  a  2-year  experiment.  The 
authors  of  the  experiment  are  assuming 
the  ERTS-B  will  have  a  2-year  useful 
life. 

This  kind  of  assumption  is  not  unrea- 
.sonable,  but  what  happens  if  the  space- 
craft fails?  We  have  no  backup  satellite 
ready  for  launch. 

In  view  of  the  serious  foreign  policy 
problems  we  have  had  over  the  export 
of  grains,  and  because  world  grain 
markets  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
American  consumer,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  push  any  technology  that  can 
help  in  producing  accurate  world  crop 
forecasts.  At  least,  we  should  have  a 
backup  satellite  for  ERTS-B. 

The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  has  received  favorable  com- 
ment on  the  ERTS  program  from  many 
State  and  local  governments.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  now  beginning  to  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  use  made  of  ERTS  data  by 
private  industry. 

Private  users  have  reported  higher 
productivity  and  substantial  savings. 
While  the  full  story  is  not  yet  known, 
what  we  now  know  is  encouraging. 

ERTS  technology  is  in  its  infancy. 
We  have  enough  information  now  to  be- 
lieve that  ERTS  technology-  holds  the 
promise  for  greatly  improving  the  way 
man  manages  his  resources. 

I  submit  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  show  determination  on  the 
future  of  ERTS  and  to  get  the  show  on 
the  road. 


MEDDLING  AND  "FAIRNESS" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
broadcasting  is  supposed  to  have  the 
same  guarantees  of  freedom  under  the 
first  amendment  as  do  other  media  of 
communication.  Everyone  agrees  to  that, 
or  at  least  gives  lipservice  to  that  idea. 
Yet.  in  practice,  broadcasters  do  not 
have  those  guarantees.  Their  freedoms 
have  been  abridged  by  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

In  addition,  the  FCC  directly  and  in- 
directly controls  material  broadcast  over 
the  air. 

To  me  and  to  others  in  and  out  of 
broadcasting,  that  control  violates  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Sometimes  the  controls  are  subtle. 
Sometimes  they  are  evident. 

Yet,  broadcasting  is  thought  to  be 
tmique  because  its  signals  are  carried  by 
the  airwaves.  Because  of  the  laws  of 
physics,  only  one  signal  can  occupy  a 
slice  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
at  one  time  to  remain  intelligible. 

So,  for  more  than  a  half  century,  -ne 
have  had  laws  governing  their  use. 


That  seems  fair  enough.  One  broad- 
caster should  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  signal  of  another. 

But,  as  an  outgrowth  of  that,  a  philos- 
ophy of  operation  has  grown  up  that 
goes  beyond  the  physics  of  broadcasting. 
That  philosophy  goes  to  tl:at  wliich  is 
broadcast. 

The  Government  has  not  said  tliat 
because  only  one  printing  press  can 
occupy  a  particular  spot  at  one  time  or 
because  only  one  magazine  can  use  a 
particular  space  on  a  newsstand  at  one 
moment  the  Government  must  control 
the  words  printed  on  each  page.  That 
would  be  ridiculous. 

Why,  then,  do  we  make  such  a  claim 
for  broadcasting? 
There  is  no  reason. 

Oh,  a  reason  is  propounded.  That  is 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  space  in  tlie 
spectrum. 

But  that  argument  does  not  stand  up 
in  the  face  of  reality.  Radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  outnumber  general  circula- 
tion newspapers.  One  has  to  look  very 
carefully  to  find  a  market  area  where 
that  is  not  true.  And,  with  the  advent 
of  cable  television,  the  argument  of  scar- 
city can  be  discarded  entirely. 
What  kinds  of  controls  are  there? 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  a  recent  cohomn  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  will  give  two  good  examples. 
The  editorial   deals  with  the  FCCs 
prime  time  rule,  and  the  column  con- 
cerns the  so-called  fairness  doctrine. 

I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  either  the 
editorial  or  the  column.  I  do  agree,  how- 
ever, with  their  overall  messages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  editorial  and  the 
Kilpatrick  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Nov.  2?,  1974] 
FCC  Meddling  Doesn't  Work 
Four  years  ago,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  cut  back  network  televi- 
sion programming  in  prime  evening  hours 
with  the  objectives  of  lessening  network  in- 
fluence on  local  stations  and  permitting  more 
independent  producers  to  have  access  to 
prime  time.  It  was  also  hoped  that  stations 
would  produce  more  local  programs.  The 
plan  has  failed  on  all  three  counts. 

The  FCC  prime  time  rule  has  improved  the 
earnings  of  networks  and  local  statioiLs.  It 
has  stimulated  little  new  Uidependent  pro- 
gramming other  than  game  shows  and  1950s 
program  revivals.  And  local  programming  in 
prime  time  remains  virtvjally  non-existent 
nationally. 

Television  is  now  a  major  part  of  the 
American  experience,  significantly  shaping 
public  perception  of  events,  people,  ideas, 
products  and  social  attitudes.  In  light  of  this 
enormous  Impact,  It  Is  fair,  and  important,  to 
question  whether  the  net  effect  of  this  rule 
on  the  quality  of  television  prc^ramming 
has  been  positive  or  negative. 

From  aU  appearances,  there  has  been  a 
general  deterioration  in  quality.  Game  shows, 
which  return  a  large  Income  on  a  small  in- 
vestment, have  crowded  out  other  program- 
ming In  the  half  hour  slot.  More  and  more 
they  show  nearly  hysterical  contestants  bent 
on  greedy  ends,  appealing  to  a  grubby  Ui- 
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•tlnct  that  has  not  b«en  subjected  to  the 
same  criticism  as  violence  or  sex. 

But  beyond  subjective  judgments  based 
largely  on  personal  taste,  there  are  other 
arguments.  Nothing,  for  example,  has  been 
offered  specifically  for  children,  who  com- 
prise a  large  segment  of  the  television 
audience  at  this  early  evening  hour.  The 
FCC  has  recently  announced  exemptions  to 
the  prime  time  rule,  one  of  which  is  aimed 
at  increasing  the  number  of  children's  spe- 
cials and  documentaries  in  the  local  half 
hour. 

But  this  is  simply  attempting  to  fine  tune 
a  basically  botched  picture.  And  it  raises  the 
larger  question  of  the  propriety  of  FCC  at- 
tempts to  influence  program  policy  for  tele- 
vision. Thus  far,  the  FCCs  tampering  has 
not  served  the  public  well.  The  rule  should 
be  abandoned. 

[From  Memphis  Star,  Nov.  26.  i974) 
TV  Fairness  and  What's  News 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 
Washington.— The  Institute  for  American 
Strategy  last  month  released  a  thoughtful 
and  thought-provoking  study  of  the  cover- 
age given  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svs- 
tem  in  1972-73  to  news  of  national  defense. 
The  Institute  charges  CBS  News  with  Imbal- 
ance, and  the  charge  is  well  taken. 

The  evidence  amassed  by  the  institute  is 
overwhelming.  Under  the  direction  of  Ernest 
W.  Lefever,  a  distinguished  scholar  in  -vorld 
affairs,  a  team  of  analysts  undertook  a  meti- 
culous examination  of  the  CBS  evening  news. 
They  isolated  every  reference  to  national  se- 
curity over  a  two-year  period,  studied  the 
transcripts  and  tabulated  their  findings. 

American  attitudes  on  defen.se  may  be 
classified  roughly  in  terms  of  the  hawk,  the 
sparrow  and  the  dove.  The  hawk  believes  na- 
tional defense  effort*  should  be  increased, 
the  sparrow  believes  present  levels  are  ade- 
quate, and  the  dove  believes  these  levels 
should  be  reduced.  As  to  Vietnam,  the  hawk 
defends  U.S.  Involvement,  the  sparrow  feels 
yes-and-no,  and  the  dove  deplores  the  whole 
thing. 

Such  classifications  are  fairly  within  the 
range  of  statistical  analysis.  The  Institute's 
study  found  that  the  1972  CBS  News  gave 
79  sentences  to  the  hawk  point  of  view,  774 
to  the  sparrows  and  1,382  to  the  doves.  The 
Imbalance  was  even  more  glaring  in  coverage 
of  Vietnam.  The  hawks  got  25  sentences,  the 
sparrows  493  and  the  doves  1.201. 

The  same  imbalance  was  found  in  cov- 
erage of  other  news  in  the  field  of  national 
security,  CBS  gave  virtually  no  attention 
to  Soviet  military  build-up:  its  news  editors 
sought  out  doves  for  Interviews;  most  c:amn- 
Ing  of  all,  the  network's  own  reporters  regu- 
larly expressed  their  own  opinions  in  the 
guise  of  news. 

An  analysis  of  2,235  "viewpoint  sentences" 
found  that  416  originated  with  CBS  news- 
men; of  these,  3.4  percent  inclined  toward 
the  hawks,  12.5  toward  the  sparrows,  84.1  to 
the  doves. 

In  brief:  "A  consistent  and  careful  viewer 
of  the  CBS  evening  news,  with  no  other 
sources  of  military  Information,  would  have 
gained  a  strange  and  massively  lopsided  pic- 
ture of  our  national  defense  issues  and  op- 
tions .  .  .  CBS  News  gave  17  times  as  much 
attention  to  views  advocating  that  the  U.S. 
government  do  subsUntlally  less  In  defense 
and  national  security  than  to  views  advocat- 
ing that  the  government  do  more." 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of  CBS  News, 
has  responded  to  the  Institute's  study  with 
a  request  for  more  Information  on  the  meth- 
odology. He  promises  to  take  the  Institute's 
charges  seriously  and  to  examine  the  data. 
It  is  a  reasonable  reply. 

So  much   for   the   institute's   accusations 
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and  the  network's  Initial  response.  Some- 
thing more  remains  to  be  said  on  the  nature 
of  news  and  the  task  of  editorial  Judgment. 
The  Institute  complains  repeatedly,  for  ex- 
ample, that  CBS  carried  little  about  "the 
mission"  of  the  Air  Force,  "the  mission"  of 
the  Navy,  and  "the  mission"  of  the  Army. 
The  institute  objects  that  CBS  Ignored  sig- 
nificant news  of  national  security  and  gave 
time  instead,  on  a  given  night,  to  such  events 
as  the  trial  of  Angela  Davis. 

Well,  the  trouble  is  tiiat  "the  mission" 
isn't  news;  and  put  to  a  choice  between  re- 
porting Adm.  Moorer  on  Soviet  submarines 
and  covering  the  trial  of  Angela  Davis,  99 
editors  out  of  100  would  take  the  Davis  trial. 
The  Institute  for  American  Strategy  is  ob- 
sessed with  national  defense — a  useful  ob- 
session. But  a  thousand  other  outfits  have  a 
thousand  other  newsworthy  obsessions: 
abortion,  gun  control,  fiuoridation,  organic 
gardening,  racial  balance  busing,  women's 
rights,  historic  preservation.  It  Is  likely  that 
every  one  of  them  could  compile  a  statisti- 
cal violation  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

On  the  record,  CBS  News  evidently  failed 
to  meet  reqviirements  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine in  its  coverage  of  national  security 
news.  But  to  some  degree,  fairness,  like 
beauty,  lies  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  If 
Solomon  himself  were  sitting  in  for  Walter 
Cronkite,  complaints  would  still  be  heard. 
In  the  news  business,  alas,  that's  the  way 
it  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  made  by  the  Journal  is  clear.  One 
cannot  meddle  with  freedom  without 
botching  the  job.  No  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  desirable  for  local  television  stations 
to  do  more  original  programing.  But 
ordering  the  networks  not  to  feed  local 
stations  for  the  first  half  hour  of  the 
prime  time  block  has  not  brought  about 
the  desired  results. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  way  to  force 
results  that  are  desired.  But  more  impor- 
tant, there  is  no  way  to  bring  agreement 
on  what  is  desired. 

If  a  controller  could  be  successful  in 
exercising  his  desires  in  television  pro- 
graming, does  that  mean  that  the  view- 
ers' desires  will  be  fulfilled?  Of  course 
not. 

The  controller  would  be  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  the  viewers.  By  defi- 
nition, that  is  not  freedom. 

The  viewers  must  exercise  their  free- 
dom by  watching  or  not  watching  by 
switching  the  dial.  That  is  all  ^he  control 
that  is  needed. 

If  we  do  not  trust  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  exercise  their  judgment,  their 
good  taste,  their  moral  convictions,  by 
watching  or  not  watching  certain  types 
of  programing,  then  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  free  society. 

As  for  the  Kilpatrick  column,  I  can 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy  carrying  out  any 
study  it  might  wish  to  make  and  getting 
publicity  for  such  a  study.  That  Is  an- 
other exercise  of  the  first  amendment. 

But,  if  that  study  becomes  a  subject  of 
a  complaint  to  the  FCC  and  the  FCC  acts 
to  force  CBS  to  carry  certain  stories  and 
not  to  carry  other  stories  because  of 
those  complaints,  then  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  far  as  broadcasting 
goes. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  makes  the  correct  con- 
clusion, which  holds  regardless  of  the 


Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  institute's 
findings.  Every  group  in  the  country  that 
espouses  a  cause  can  make  complaints 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  writes: 

If  Solomon  himself  were  sitting  In  for  Wal- 
ter Cronkite  complaints  would  still  be  heard. 

A  free  people  must  be  able  to  hear  all 
kinds  of  news  and  all  kinds  of  opinion 
freely  expressed  to  make  judgments  in 
order  to  keep  their  freedom. 

The  Pilgrims  who  fled  England  to  gain 
exactly  that  freedom  are  being  mocked 
by  our  current  system  that  controls  ma- 
terial broadcast. 

The  King  of  England  destroyed  the 
Pilgrims'  printing  press.  When  they  fled 
to  Holland,  the  King  of  England  used  his 
influence  over  Dutch  authorities  to  again 
destroy  their  printing  press. 

They  had  to  come  to  the  New  World 
to  find  freedom.  The  people  of  the  Colo- 
nies had  to  revolt  from  British  rule  to 
win  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  petition  to  government,  of 
self-rule. 

We  are  about  to  celebrate  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  that  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. . 

One  meaningful  way  to  celebrate  would 
be  the  elimination  of  controls  over 
broadcasting — our  modem  printing 
press. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  when  the 
94th  Congress  convenes  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  clarify  the  first  amend- 
ment. 


WYOMING   HEROES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  two  Wy- 
oming rnen  have  demonstrated  their 
courage  and  dedication  to  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  hiunan  life. 

Larrj'  L.  Larson  and  Joe  Pehr,  both 
U.S.  Forest  Service  employees  stationed 
at  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  risked  their  lives  re- 
cently to  rescue  two  Coloradans  who  had 
been  tossed  into  the  ley  waters  of  a  reser- 
voir when  their  boat  capsized. 

Larson  and  Fehr  were  on  the  shore  and 
observed  the  plight  of  the  Coloradans  in 
the  water.  Neither  of  the  Coloradans 
could  swim.  Apparently  without  hesita- 
tion Larson  and  Fehr  jumped  into  the 
near-freezing  waters  and  brought  them 
to  shore — a  distance  of  from  100  to  150 
yards. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  most  appro- 
priate that  the  heroic  deed  of  Mr.  Lar- 
son and  Mr.  Fehr  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 
There  is  no  more  precious  resouixe  than 
human  life,  and  Mr.  Larson  emphasized 
this  when  rejecting  an  offered  reward 
from  the  Coloradans: 

No  amount  of  money  in  the  world  would 
get  me  to  swim  in  these  icy  waters — I'd  only 
do  it  to  save  a  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Buffalo  Bulletin  describing 
the  successful  lifesaving  effort  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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(Prom  the  Buffalo  (Wyo.)   BuUetin,  Nov.  7, 
'  1974] 

Plttnce  Into  Icy  Watfp.s  To  Save 
Fishermen 

(By  Sue  Myers) 

Two  Denver  men  undoubtedly  owe  their 
lives  to  Larry  L.  Larson  and  Joe  Fehr  of  the 
Buffalo  Forest  Service  staff. 

The  two  men,  who  were  described  as  "In 
their  middle  50s",  were  fishing  at  the  Lower 
Totld  reservoir  on  the  Elsom  ranch  south  of 
Buffalo  recently  when  the  boat  they  were 
lU^ing  capsized. 

Larson  and  Fehr.  who  were  fishing  from 
shore  on  the  far  side  of  the  reservoir,  wit- 
nessed the  accident  and  raced  to  their  aid. 
The  Denver  men  were  clinging  to  the  boat 
aud  neither  was  wearing  a  Ufejacket 


Pa.;  and  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily our  deepest  sympathies  and  offer  our 
prayers  for  strength  In  the  difficult  weeks 
ahead. 


forcing  inequality;  and  to  Indicate  poeitive 
approaches  toward  providing  fair,  accurate, 
and  balanced  treatment  of  both  sexes  in  our 
publications. 

One  approach  Is  to  recruit  more  women  as 


Ron  was  a  good  and  decent  man,  and     authors  and  contributors  in  all  fields.  The 


we  shall  miss  him  very  much. 


WTitlngs  and  viewpoints  of  women  should  be 
represented  In  quotations  and  references 
whenever  possible.  Anthologies  should  in- 
clude a  larger  proportion  of  selections  by  and 
about  women  in  fields  where  suitable  mater- 
ials are  available  but  women  are  currently 
underrepresented. 
Women  as  weU  as  men  ha\'e  been  leaders 


AGAINST  SEX  DISCRIMI^TATION 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.   Mr.   President,   in 
recent  years,  we  have  become  increas-        ^^ 

ingly  aware  of  the  pervasiveness  of  sex  ^ud  heroes,  explorers  and  pioneers,  and  have 
discrimination.  Children  are  exposed  at  j^^^^  notable  contributions  to  science,  medi- 
very  early  ages  to  stereotyped  sex  roles,  ^,|^e  i^^.  business,  politics,  civics,  economics, 
and  one  of  the  most  forceful — if  subtle —  literature,  the  arts,  sports,  and  other  areas  of 
nieans  of  communicating  such  stereo-  endeavor.  Books  dealing  with  subjects  like 
L^rson7^t7e"d  the"dls°cp,rded  Ufejackets  on  types  has  been  through  children's  litera-  these,  as  weU  as  general  histories,  ^hould 
the'shore,  grabbed  them,  and  shedding  his  ture.  Though  no  less  offensive  than  racial  acknowledge  the  achievements  of  women, 
clothing,  jumped  into  the  icy  water.  He  swam  q^.  j-i^iigjous  discrimination,  sex  discrimi- 
out  to  the  boat  and  helped  the  men  into  the  p^^t^gn  has  managed  to  slip  by  almost 
lifejackets.  Both  of  the  accident  victims  were     unnoticed  over  the  years.  Fortunately,  we 


scared  aud  unable  to  swim  so  Larson  pulled 
up  one  anchor  and  beg.iu  tryhig  to  tow  the 
boat  and  the  men  to  shore,  a  distance  of 
100-150  yards. 

However,  he  didn't  realize  the  men  had  put 
down  a  second  anchor  and  he  was  unable  to 
ma'ice  much  progress  so  Fehr.  who  had  been 
watching  from  shore,  shed  his  clothing  and 
swam  out  to  assist. 

As  they  were  trying  to  make  their  way  to 
land,  Don  Gilbert  and  his  son  from  Buffalo 
drove  up  and,  when  the  party  was  close 
enough,  threw  them  a  rope  and  helped  pull 
the  boat  to  shore. 

Fehr,  Larson  and  the  two  Denver  men. 
whose  names  are  not  known,  had  been  in 
the  lev  water  only  about  15-20  minutes,  but 
aU  were  suffering  to  some  degree  from 
exposure  when  pulled  out.  No  lasting  effects 
from  the  ordeal  resulted,  but  both  Larson 
and  Fehr  reported  they  had  sore  muscles — 
not  only  from  the  physical  exertion  but  also 
from  the  vincontrollable  shakUig  spell  both 
endured  after  they  began  to  get  warm. 

Following  the  Incident,  one  of  the  Denver 
men  offered  Larson  $100  for  his  efforts  but 
Larson  reiused  saying  "No  amount  of  money 
in  the  world  would  get  me  to  swim  in  these 
icy  waters — Id  only  do  it  to  save  a  life." 


have  all  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
subleties  of  sex  discrimination,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  new  and  sincere  effort  is 
underway  first,  to  focus  on  sex  discrimi- 
nation wherever  it  exists,  and  second,  to 
neutralize  any  discriminatorj'  references 
that  are  f oimd. 

Recently,  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
published  a  set  of  guidelines  to  be  used  as 
an  aid  in  raising  their  writers'  conscious- 
ness on  sex  discrimination  issues.  Hope- 
fully, in  short  time,  such  arbitrary  and 
mechanical  guidelines  will  outwear  their 
usefulness,  and  the  English  language  will 
adapt  itself  to  a  nondiscriminatory  pos- 
ture. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  even 
shorter  time,  writers  of  children's  litera- 
ture in  particular,  will  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  natuie  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion, and  its  subtle  power  over  the  young 
mind,     and     will     make     appropriate 


RON    WHITE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  tragedy 
struck  Washington  over  this  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  weekend.  As  thousands  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  returned  to  their 
homes,  a  TWA  flight  from  the  Midwest 
on  Sunday  lost  its  way  in  a  brutal  storm 
and  crashed  near  Dulles  International 
Airport. 

None  of  the  92  persons  on  board  sur- 
vived the  crash.  In  this  time  of  deep  an- 
guish, I  would  like  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathies to  their  families  and  friends. 

In  a  very  personal  way,  I  share  their 
sorrow.  A  member  of  my  staff,  Ronald 
White,  was  lost  on  that  flight. 

Ron  was  a  most  remarkable  individual. 
Those  who  knew  him  will  never  forget  his 
dedication,  his  concern  for  the  needs  of 
others,  his  compassion  for  his  fellow  man, 
and  his  genuine  decency.  Nor  will  they 
forget  his  ability  to  laugh,  with  others 
and  at  himself.  His  self-effacing  humor 
was  so  refreshing  in  this  world  of  the  self- 
righteous. 

My  staff  and  I  wish  his  mother,  Mrs. 
William  L.  White,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
and  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  William  L. 
White:  his  brother  Bill,  of  Pittsburgh, 


The  fact  tliat  women's  rights,  opportunities, 
and  accomplishments  have  been  limited  by 
the  social  customs  and  conditions  of  their 
time  should  be  openly  discussed  whenever 
relevant  to  the  topic  at  hand. 

We  realize  that  the  language  of  literature 
cannot  be  prescribed.  The  recommendations 
in  these  guideUnes,  thus,  are  Intended  pri- 
marily for  use  In  teaching  materials,  refer- 
ence works,  and  nonaction  works  In  general. 

NONSEXIST     TREATMENT     OF     WOMEN     AND     MEN 

Men  and  w-omen  should  be  treated  primar- 
ily as  people,  and  not  primarily  as  members 
of  opposite  sexes.  Their  shared  humanity  and 
common  attributes  shovUd  be  stressed — not 
their  gender  difference.  Neither  sex  should  be 
stereotyped  or  arbitrarily  assigned  to  a  lead- 
ing or  secondary  role. 

1.  a.  Though  many  women  will  continue  to 
choose  traditional  occupatlors  such  as 
homemaker  or  secretary,  women  shottld  not 
be  tj-pe-cast  in  these  roles  but  shown  in  a 
wide"  variety  of  professions  and  trades:  as 
doctors  and  dentists,  not  always  as  nurses: 
as  principals  and  professors  not  always  as 
teachers;  as  lawyers  and  judges,  not  always 
as  social  workers;    as  bank  presidents,  not 


changes  in  their  writing  to  equalize  the     alwavs  as  tellers;   as  members  of  Congres'; 


treatment  of  individuals,  be  they  male  or 
female. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  McGraw- 
Hill  guidelines  can  be  a  useful  conscious- 
ness-raising tool  for  others  than  writers, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide- 
lines were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Guidelines   for   E<iUAL   Tre.^tment   of   the 

Sexes    in    McGraw-Hill   Book   Co.   Pi.-b- 

lications 

(These  materials  may  be  reproduced  ix\ 
whole  or  in  part  without  written  permission 
provided  that  each  such  reproduction  carries 
an  acknowledgement  to  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  word  sexism  was  coined,  by  analogy  to 
rpcism.  to  denote  discrimination  based  on 
gender.  In  its  original  sense,  sexism  referred 
to  prejudice  against  the  female  sex.  In  a 
broader  sense,  the  term  now  indicates  any 
arbitrary  stereotyping  of  males  and  females 
on  the  basis  of  their  gender. 

We  are  endeavoring  tiirough  these  guide- 
lines to  eliminate  sexist  assumptions  from 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  publications 
and  to  encourage  a  greater  freedom  for  all 
individuals  to  pursue  their  Interests  and 
realise  their  potentials.  Specifically,  these 
guidelines  are  designed  to  make  McGraw- 
Hill  staff  members  and  McGraw-Hill  aiithors 
aware  of  the  ways  in  which  males  and  females 
have  been  stereotyped  In  publications;  to 
show  the  role  language  has  played  in  rein- 


not   always   as   members  of   the  Xjeague   ol 
Women  Voters. 

b.  Similarly,  men  should  not  be  shown  as 
constantly  stibject  to  the  "masculine  mys- 
tique" m  their  Interests,  attitudes,  or  careers. 
They  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  their 
self-worth  depends  entirely  upon  their  In- 
come level  or  the  status  level  of  their  jobs. 
They  should  not  be  conditioned  to  believe 
that  a  man  ought  to  earn  more  than  a 
woman  or  that  he  ought  to  be  the  sole  sup- 
port of  a  family. 

c.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  break  Job 
stereotypes  for  both  women  and  men.  No  job 
should  be  considered  sex-typed,  and  it  should 
never  be  Implied  that  certain  jobs  are  in- 
compatible with  a  woman's  "femininity"  or 
a  man's  "masculinity."  Thus,  women  as  well 
as  men  should  be  soon  shown  as  accountants, 
engineers,  pilots,  plumbers,  bridge-builders, 
computer  operators.  TV  repairers,  and 
astronauts,  while  men  as  well  as  women 
should  be  shown  as  nurses,  grade-school 
teachers,  secretaries,  typists,  librarians,  file 
clerks,  switchboard  operators,  and  baby- 
sitters. 

Women  within  a  profe<;B!on  should  be 
shown  at  all  professional  levels,  IncludUig 
the  top  levek.  Women  should  be  portrayed 
in  positions  of  authority  over  men  and  over 
other  women,  and  there  should  be  no  Im- 
plication that  a  man  loses  face  or  that  a 
woman  faces  difliciilty  If  the  employer  or  su- 
pervisor Is  a  woman.  All  work  should  be 
treated  as  honorable  and  worthy  of  respect; 
no  Job  or  job  choices  should  be  downgraded 
Instead,  women  and  men  should  be  offered 
more  options  than  were  available  to  them 
when  work  was  stereot>-ped  by  sex. 
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d.  Books  designed  for  children  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  levels 
should  show  married  women  who  work  out- 
side the  home  and  should  treat  them  fa- 
vorably. Teaching  materials  should  not  as- 
sume or  Imply  that  most  women  are  wives 
who  are  also  full-time  mothers,  but  should 
instead  emphasize  the  fact  that  women  have 
choices  about  their  marital  status,  Just  as 
men  do:  that  some  women  choose  to  stay 
permanently  single  and  some  are  in  no  hurry 
to  marry;  that  some  women  marry  but  do 
not  have  children,  while  others  marry,  have 
chUdren,  and  continue  to  work  outside  the 
home.  Thus,  a  text  might  say  that  some 
married  people  have  children  and  some  do 
not,  and  that  sometimes  one  or  both  parents 
work  outside  the  home.  Instructional  mate- 
rials should  never  Imply  that  all  women  have 
a  "mother  Instinct"  or  that  the  emotional 
life  of  a  family  suffers  becatise  a  woman 
works.  Instead  they  might  state  that  when 
both  parente  work  outside  the  home  there  is 
usually  either  greater  sharing  of  the  child- 
rearing  activities  or  reliance  on  day-care 
centers,  nursery  schools,  or  other  help. 

According  to  Labor  Department  statistics 
for  1972,  over  42  per  cent  of  all  mothers  with 
children  under  18  worked  outside  the  home, 
and  about  a  third  of  these  working  mothers 
had  children  under  6.  Publications  ought  to 
reflect  this  reality. 

Both  men  and  women  should  be  shown 
engaged  In  home  maintenance  activities, 
ranging  from  cooking  and  housecleaning  to 
washing  the  car  and  making  household  re- 
pairs. Sometimes  the  man  should  be  shown 
preparing  the  meals,  doing  the  laundry,  or 
diapering  the  baby,  while  the  woman  builds 
bookcases  or  takes  out  the  trash. 

e.  Girls  should  be  shown  as  having,  and 
exercising,  the  same  options  as  boys  in  their 
play  and  career  choices.  In  school  materials, 
girls  should  be  encouraged  to  show  an  inter- 
est m  mathematics,  mechanical  skills,  and 
active  sports,  for  example,  while  bovs  should 
never  be  made  to  feel  ashamed  of  an  Inter- 
est (n  poetry,  art,  or  music,  or  an  aptitude 
for  cooking,  sewing,  or  chUd  care.  Course 
materials  should  be  addressed  to  students  of 
both  sexes.  For  example,  home  economics 
courses  should  apply  to  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
and  shop  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Both  males 
and  females  should  be  shown  In  textbook 
Illustrations   depicting   career   choices. 

When  as  a  practical  matter  It  is  known 
that  a  book  will  be  used  primarily  by  women 
for  the  life  of  the  edition  (say,  the  next  five 
years),  it  is  pointless  to  pretend  that  the 
readership  is  divided  equally  between  males 
and  females.  In  such  cases  It  may  be  more 
beneficial  to  address  the  book  fully  to  women 
and  exploit  every  opportunity  (1)  to  point 
out  to  them  a  broader  set  of  options  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  considered,  and 
(2)  to  encourage  them  to  aspire  to  a  more 
active,  assertive,  and  policymaking  role  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  thought  of. 

f.  Women  and  girls  should  be  portrayed  as 
active  participants  in  the  same  proportion 
as  men  and  boys  In  stories,  examples,  prob- 
lems. Illustrations,  discussion  questions,  test 
Items,  an'1  exercises,  regardless  of  subject 
matter.  Women  should  not  be  stereotyped  In 
examples  by  being  spoken  of  only  in  connec- 
tion with  cooking,  sewuig,  shopping,  and 
similar  activities. 

2.a.  Members  of  both  sexes  should  be  rep- 
resented as  whole  human  beings  with  human 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  not  masculine  or 
feminine  ones.  Women  and  girls  should  be 
shown  as  having  the  same  abilities,  interests, 
and  ambitions  as  men  and  boys.  Characteris- 
tics that  have  been  traditionally  praised  in 
male.s— such  as  boldness.  Initiative,  and  as- 
serilveness — should  also  be  praised  in  fe- 
males. Characteristics  that  have  been  praised 
in  females — such  as  gentleness,  compassion, 
and  sensitivity— should  also  be  praised  in 
males, 
b.  Like  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls 


should  be  portrayed  as  independent,  active, 
strong,  courageous,  competent,  decisive,  per- 
sistent, serious-minded,  and  successful.  They 
should  appear  as  logical  thinkers,  problem- 
solvers,  and  decision  makers.  They  should  be 
shown  as  Interested  in  their  work,  pursuing 
a  variety  of  career  goals,  and  both  deserving 
of  and  receirtng  public  recognition  for  their 
accomplishments. 

c.  Sometimes  men  should  be  shown  as  quiet 
and  passive,  or  fearful  and  Indecisive,  or 
illogical  and  Immature.  Similarly,  women 
should  sometimes  be  shown  as  tough,  aggres- 
sive, and  Insensitive.  Stereotypes  of  the  logi- 
cal, objective  male  and  the  emotional,  sub- 
jective female  are  to  be  avoided.  In  descrip- 
tions, the  smarter,  braver,  or  more  successful 
person  should  be  a  woman  or  girl  as  often  as 
a  man  or  boy.  In  illustrations,  the  taller, 
heavier,  stronger,  or  more  active  person 
should  not  always  be  male,  especially  when 
children  are  portrayed. 

3.  Women  and  men  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  respect,  dignity,  and  seriousness. 
Neither  should  be  trivialized  or  stereotvped, 
either  In  text  or  In  Illustrations.  Women 
should  not  be  described  by  physical  attri- 
butes when  men  are  being  described  by 
mental  attributes  or  professional  position. 
Instead,  both  sexes  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  terms.  References  to  a  man's  or  a 
woman's  appearance,  charm,  or  intuition 
should  be  avoided  when  irrelevant. 
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NO 


Henry  Harris  is  a  shrewd  lawyer  and  his 
wife  Ann  is  a  striking  brunette. 

YES 

The  Harrises  are  an  attractive  couple. 
Henry  is  a  handsome  blond  and  Ann  is  a 
striking  brunette. 

OR 

The  Harrises  are  highly  respected  In  their 
iields.  Ann  is  an  accomplished  musician  and 
Henry  is  a  shrewd  lawver. 

The  Harrises  are  an  interesting  couple. 
Henry  is  a  shrewd  lawjer  and  Ann  is  very 
active  in  community  (or  church  or  civic) 
affairs. 

a.  In  descriptions  of  women,  a  patronizing 
or  girl-watching  tone  should  be  avoided,  as 
should  sexual  innuendoes.  Jokes,  and  puns. 
Examples  of  practices  to  be  avoided :  focusing 
on  physical  appearance  (a  buxom  blonde); 
using  special  female-gender  word  forms 
(poetess,  aviatrlx,  usherette);  treating 
women  as  sex  objects  or  portraying  the  typi- 
cal woman  as  weak,  helpless,  or  hysterical- 
making  women  figures  of  fun  or  objects  of 
scorn  and  treating  their  Issues  as  humorous 
or  unimportant. 

Examples  of  stereotypes  to  be  avoided: 
scatterbrained  female,  fragile  flower,  goddess 
on  a  pedestal,  catty  gossip,  henpecking  shrew, 
apron-wearing  mother,  frustrated  spinster, 
ladylike  little  girl.  Jokes  at  women's  ex- 
pense— such  as  the  woman  driver  or  nagging 
mother-in-law  cliches — are  to  be  avoided. 
"NO"  and  "TEs" 

(Note    (a)    Indicates  "no"  and    (b)    Indi- 
cates "yes.") 

(a)  The  fair  sex;  the  weaker  sex. 

(b)  Women. 

(a)  The  distaff  side. 

(b)  The  female  side  or  line. 

(a)  The  girls  or  the  ladies  (when  adult 
females  are  meant) . 

(b)  The  women. 

(a)  Girl,  as  in:  I'll  have  my  girl  check 
that. 

(b)  I'll  have  my  secretary  (or  my  assist- 
ant) check  that.  (Or  use  the  person's  name  ) 

(a)  Lady  used  as  a  modifler,  as  in  ladv 
lawyer. 

(b)  Lawyer  (A  woman  may  be  identified 
.dimply  through  the  choice  of  pronouns,  as 
in:  The  lawyer  made  her  summation  to  the 
jury.  Try  to  avoid  gender  modifiers  alto- 
gether. When  you  must  modify,  use  woman 
or  female,  as  In:  a  course  on  women 
writers,  or  the  airline's  first  female  pUot.) 


(a)  The  little  woman;  the  better  half- 
the  ball  and  chain. 

(b)  Wife. 

(a)  Female-gender  word  forms,  such  as 
authoress,  poetess,  Jewess. 

(b)  Author,  poet,  Jew. 

(a)  Female-gender  or  diminutive  word 
forms,  such  as  suffragette,  usherette,  avia- 
trlx. 

(b)  Suffragist,  usher,  aviator  (or  pilot). 

(a)  Libber  (a  put-down). 

(b)  Feminist;  liberationlst. 

(a)  Sweet  young  thing. 

(b)  Young  woman;  girl. 

(a)  Co-ed  (as  a  noun). 

(b)  Student. 
(Note:    Logically,    co-ed    should    refer   to 

any  student  at  a  co-educatlonal  college  or 
university.  Since  it  does  not,  it  is  a  sexist 
term.) 

(a)  Housewife. 

(b)  Homemaker  for  a  person  who  works  at 
home,  or  rephrase  with  a  more  pecise  or 
more  inclusive  term. 

(a)  The  sound  of  the  drilling  disturbed 
the  housewives  in  the  neighborhood. 

(b)  The  sound  of  the  drilling  disturbed 
everyone  within  earshot  (or  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood). 

(a)  Housewives  are  feel'.ng  the  pinch  of 
higher  prices. 

(b)  Consumers  (customers  or  shoppers) 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  higher  prices. 

(a)  Career  girl  or  career  woman. 

(b)  Name  the  woman's  profession:  Attor- 
ney Ellen  Smith;  Maria  Sanchez,  a  Journalist 
or  editor  or  business  executive  or  doctor  or 
lawyer  or  agent. 

(a)  Cleaning  woman,  cleaning  lady  or 
maid. 

(b)  Housekeeper;   house  or  office  cleaner. 

b.  In  descriptions  of  men,  especially  men 
in  the  home,  references  to  general  ineptness 
should  be  avoided.  Men  should  not  be  char- 
acterized as  dependent  on  women  for  meals, 
or  clumsy  in  household  maintenance,  or  as 
foolish  in  self-care. 

To  be  avoided:  characteristics  that  stress 
men's  dependence  on  women  for  advice  on 
what  to  wear  and  what  to  eat,  inability  of 
men  to  care  for  themselves  in  times  of  ill- 
ness, and  men  as  objects  of  fun  (the  hen- 
pecked husband). 

c.  Women  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
rule,  not  as  the  exception. 

Generic  terms,  such  as  doctor  and  nurse, 
should  be  assumed  to  include  both  men  and 
women,  and  modified  titles  such  as  "woman 
doctor"  or  "male  nurse,"  should  be  avoided. 
Work  should  never  be  stereotyped  as 
"woman's  work"  or  as  "a  man-sized  Job  " 
Writers  should  avoid  showing  a  "gee-whlz" 
attitude  toward  women  who  perform  com- 
petently; ("Though  a  woman,  she  ran  the 
business  as  well  as  any  man"  or  "Though  a 
woman,   she   ran   the   business  efficiently.") 

d.  Women  should  be  spoken  of  as  partici- 
pants in  the  action,  not  as  possessions  of  the 
men.  Terms  such  as  pioneer,  farmer,  and 
settler  should  not  be  used  as  though  they 
applied  only  to  adult  males. 

"NO"    AND    "VES" 

(Note:  (a)  indicates  "no"  and  (b)  indi- 
cates "yes.") 

(b)    Pioneer  families  moved  West. 

(a)  Pioneers  moved  West,  taking  their 
wives  and  children  with  them. 

(b)  Pioneer  men  and  women  (or  pioneer 
couples)  moved  West,  taking  their  children 
with  them. 

e.  Women  should  not  be  portrayed  as  need- 
ing male  permission  in  order  to  act  or  to 
exercise  rights  (except,  of  course,  for  his- 
torical or  factual  accuracy). 

"no"  and  "tes" 

(a)  Jim  Weiss  allows  his  wife  to  '.vork 
part-time. 

(b)  Judy  Weiss  works  part-time. 

4.  Women  should  be  recognized  for  their 
own  achievements.   Intelligent,  daring,  and 
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innovative  women,  both  in  history  and  in 
tirtion  should  be  provided  as  role-models  for 
Eirls  and  leaders  in  the  fight  for  women's 
rights  should  be  honored  and  respected, 
not  mocked  or  ignored. 

6  In  references  to  humanity  at  large,  lan- 
ouHge  should  operate  to  Include  women  and 
girls  Terms  that  tend  to  exclude  females 
bliould  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

a  The  word  wan  has  long  been  used  not 
only  to  denote  a  person  of  male  gender,  but 
also  generically  to  denote  humanity  at  large. 
To  many  people  today,  however,  the  word 
man  has  become  so  closely  associated  with 
the  first  meaning  (a  male  human  being) 
that  they  consider  it  no  longer  broad  enough 
to  be  apiDlled  to  any  person  or  to  human  be- 
ings as  a  whole.  In  deference  to  this  posi- 
tion, alternative  expressions  should  be  used 
in  place  of  man  (or  derivative  constructions 
used  generically  to  signify  humanity  at 
large)  whenever  such  substitutions  can  be 
made  without  producing  an  awkward  or  arti- 
ficial construction.  In  cases  where  man- 
words  must  be  used,  special  efforts  should 
be  made  to  ensure  that  pictures  and  other 
devices  make  explicit  that  such  references 
Include  women. 

Here  are  some  possible  substitutions  for 
man-words: 

'no"  and  "yes" 

(Note:  ,a)  indicates  "no""  and  (b)  indi- 
cates "yes.") 

(a)  Mankind. 

(b)  Humanity,  human  beings,  human  race, 
people. 

(a)  Primitive  man. 

(b)  Primitive  people  or  peoples;  primitive 
human  beings;   primitive  men  and  women. 

(a)  Man"s  achievements. 

(b)  Human  achievements. 

(a)  If  a  man  drove  50  mil.?3  at  60  mph. 

(b)  If  a  person  (or  driver)  drove  50  miles 
at  60  mph.  .  .  . 

(a)  The  best  man  for  tlie  job. 

(b)  The  best  person  (or  candidate)  for 
the  job. 

(a)  Manmade. 

(b)  Artificial;  synthetic,  manufactured; 
constructed;  of  human  origin. 

(a)  Manpower. 

(b)  Human  power;  human  energy;  work- 
ers: workforce. 

(a)  Grow  to  manhood. 

(b»  Grow  to  adulthood;  grow  to  manhood 
or  womanhood. 

b.  The  English  language  lacks  a  generic 
singular  pronoun  signifying  he  or  she,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  customary  and  gram- 
matically sanctioned  to  use  masculine  pro- 
nouns In  expressions  such  as  '"one  .  . .  he," 
"anyone  . . .  he,"  and  "each  child  opens  his 
book."  Nevertheless,  avoid  when  possible  the 
pronouns  he,  him,  and  his  in  reference  to 
the  hypothetical  person  or  humanity  In  gen- 
eral. 

Various   alternatives   may   be   considered; 

( 1 )  Reword  to  eliminate  unnecessary  gen- 
der pronouns. 

"NO"   (a)      AND    "YES"  (b) 

(a)  The  average  American  drluks  his  coffee 
black. 

(b)  The  average  American  drinks  black 
coffee. 

(2)  Recast  into  the  plural. 

(b)  Most  Americans  drink  tlieir  coffee 
black. 

(3)  Replace  th-  masculine  pronoun  with 
one,  you,  he  or  she,  her  or  his,  as  appropriate. 
(Use  he  or  she  and  its  variations  sparingly 
to  avoid  cUimsy  prose.) 

(4)  Alternate  male  and  female  expressions 
and  examples. 

"NO      (a)     AND    "YES"  (b) 

(a)  I've  often  heard  supervisors  say,  "He's 
not  the  right  man  for  the  job,"  or  "He  lacks 
the  qualifications  for  success." 

(b)  I've  often  beard  supervisors  say.  "She's 


not  the  right  person  for  the  Job,"  or  "He 
lacks  the  qualifications  for  success." 

(5)  To  avoid  severe  problems  of  repetition 
or  inept  wording,  it  may  sometimes  be  best 
to  use  the  generic  he  freely,  but  to  add,  in 
the  preface  and  as  often  as  necessary  in 
the  text,  emphatic  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  masculine  pronoune  are  being  tised 
for  succinctness  and  are  Intended  to  refer 
to  both  females  and  males. 

These  guidelines  can  only  suggest  a  few 
solutions  to  difficult  problems  of  rewording. 
The  proper  solution  in  any  given  passage 
must  depend  on  the  context  and  on  the  au- 
thor's Intention.  For  example,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  pluralize  in  contexts  stressing  a 
one-to-one  relationship,  as  between  teacher 
and  child.  In  such  cases,  either  using  the 
expression  he  or  she  or  alternating  he  and 
she,  as  appropriate,  will  be  acceptable. 

c.  Occupational  terms  ending  In  man 
should  be  replaced  whenever  possible  by 
terms  that  can  Include  members  of  either  sex 
unless  they  refer  to  a  particular  person. 

"no"  and  "yes" 
(Note:    (a)    indicates  "no"  and   (b)    indi- 
cates "yes."). 

(a)  Congressman. 

(b)  Member  of  Congres.^;  representative 
(but  Congressman  Koch  and  Congresswoman 
Hultzman ) . 

(a)  Businessman. 

(b)  Btisiness  executive;  business  manager. 

(a)  Fireman. 

(b)  Fire  fighter. 

(a)  Mailman. 

(b)  Mall   carrier;    letter  carrier. 

(a)  Salesman. 

(b)  Sales  representative;  salesperson;  sales 
clerk. 

(a)  Insurance  man. 

(b)  Insurance  agent. 

(a)  Statesman. 

(b)  Leader;  public  servant. 

(a)  Chairman. 

(b)  The  person  presiding  at  (or  chairing) 
a  meeting;  the  presiding  officer;  the  chair; 
head;   leader;  coordinator;   moderator. 

(a)  Cameraman. 

(b)  Camera  operator. 

(a)  Foreman. 

(b)  Supervisor. 

d.  Language  that  assumes  all  readers  are 
male  should  be  avoided. 

(a)  You  and  your  wife. 

(b)  You  and  your  spouse. 

(a)  When  you  shave  in  the  morning. 

(b)  When  you  brush  your  teeth  (or  wash 
up)  in  the  morning. 

6.  The  language  used  to  designate  and  de- 
scribe females  and  males  should  treat  the 
sexes  equally 

a.  Parallel  language  should  be  tised  for 
women  and  men. 

"NO"  (a)   AND  "yes"  (b) 
(Note:    (a)    indicates  "no"  and   (b)   indi- 
cates "yes.") 

(a)  The  men  and  the  ladies. 

(b)  The  men  and  the  women. 

(b)   The  ladies  and  the  gentlemen, 
(b)    The  girls  and  the  boys. 

(a)  Man  and  wife. 

(b)  Husband  and  v.ife. 

Note  that  lady  and  gentleman,  wife  and 
hiisband,  and  mother  and  father  are  role 
words.  Ladies  should  be  used  for  women  only 
when  men  are  being  referred  to  as  gentlemen. 
Similarly,  wom.en  should  be  called  wires  and 
mothers  only  when  men  are  referred  to  as 
husbands  and  fathers.  Like  a  male  shopper, 
a  woman  in  a  grocery  store  should  be  called 
a  customer,  not  a  housewife. 

b.  Women  should  be  identified  by  their 
own  names  (e.g.,  Indira  Gandhi).  They 
should  not  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  their 
roles  as  wife,  mother,  sister,  or  daughter  un- 
less it  is  in  these  roles  that  they  are  signifi- 
cant In  context.  Nor  should  they  be  identified 
in  terms  of  their  marital  relationships  (Mi-s. 
Gandhi)  unless  this  brief  form  is  stylistically 


more  convenient  (than,  say  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi)  or  is  paired  up  with  similar  refer- 
ences to  men. 

( 1 )  A  woman  should  be  referred  to  by  name 
in  the  same  way  that  a  man  is.  Both  shovild 
be  called  by  their  full  name,  by  first  or  la.st 
name  only,  or  by  title. 

"no"   (a)   AND  "yes"   (b) 

(a)  Bobby  Rlggs  and  BlUie  Jean. 

(b)  Bobby  Rlggs  tind  Blllle  Jean  King. 

(a)  Blllle  Jean  and  Riggs. 

(b)  Billie  Jean  and  Bobby. 

(a)  Mrs.  King  and  Riggs. 

(b)  King  and  Rlggs. 

(b)  Ms.  King  (becau.se  she  prefers  Ms.) 
and  Mr.  Rlggs. 

(a)  Mrs.  Melr  and  Moshe  Dayan. 

(b)  Golda  Melr  and  Moshe  Dayau  or  Mrs. 
Melr  and  Dr.  Dayan. 

(2)  Unnecessary  referei\ce  to  ov  empha- 
sis on  a  woman's  marital  status  should  be 
avoided.  Whether  married  or  not,  a  woman 
may  be  referred  to  by  the  name  by  which 
she  chooses  to  be  known,  whether  her  name 
is  her  original  name  or  her  married  name. 

c.  Whenever  possible,  a  term  should  be 
used  that  Includes  both  sexes.  Unnecessary 
references  to  gender  should  be  avoided. 

"NO"  (a)  AND  "yes"  (b) 

(a)  College  boys  and  co-eds. 

(b)  Students. 

d.  Insofar  as  possible,  job  titles  should  be 
nonsexlst.  Different  nomenclature  should 
not  be  used  for  the  same  job  depending  on 
whether  it  Is  held  by  a  male  or  by  a  female. 
(See  also  paragraph  5c  for  additional  ex- 
amples of  words  ending  in  man.) 

"no"   (a)   AND  "yes"   (b) 
Steward  or  purser  or  stewardess. 
Flight  attendant. 
Policeman  and  policewoman. 
Police  officer. 
Maid  and  houseboy. 
House  or  office  cleaner:  servant. 

e.  Different  pronouns  should  not  be  linked 
with  certain  work  or  occupations  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  worker  is  always  (or 
usually)  female  or  male.  Instead  either 
plaralize  or  use  he  or  she  and  she  or  he. 

"NO"     (a)     AND    "YES"     (b) 

(a)   Tlie  consumer  or  shopper  .  .  .  she. 
(b) Consumers  or  shoppers  .  .  .  they. 

(a)  The  secretary  .  .  .  she. 

(b)  Secretaries  .  .  .  they. 

(a)  The  breadwinner  .  .  .  his  earnings. 

(b)  The  breadwinner  .  .  .  his  or  her  earn- 
ings or  breadwinners  .  .  .  their  earnings. 

f.  Males  should  not  always  be  first  in  order 
of  mention.  Instead,  alternate  the  order, 
sometimes  using:  women  and  men,  geutle- 
men  and  ladies,  she  or  he,  or  his. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  hoped  that  these  guidelines  have 
alerted  authors  and  staff  members  to  the 
problems  of  sex  discrimination  and  to  various 
ways  of  solving  them. 


(a) 

(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(p.) 
(b) 


SPiYROCKETING  DEFENSE  COSTS 
MAKE  PRIVATE  FORTUNES  LOOK 
SMALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  it  is  easy  to  lose  track  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  huge  amounts  of  money. 
We  use  terms  like  one  billion  or  two  bil- 
lion with  such  ease  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  just  how  much  money  this 
means.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
discussing  the  defense  budget. 

The  recent  public  examination  of  the 
personal  fortune  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
provides  an  interesting  example  of  the 
contrast  between  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures. 
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Murray  Marder  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  drawn  the  comparison  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  It  easy  to  imderstand. 
The  entire  Rockefeller  fortime  of  $62.5 
million,  as  filed  with  the  Senate  Rules 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees,  would 
pay  for  no  more  than  three  and  prob- 
ably only  two  modem  tactical  fighters 
of  the  F-14  type. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
making  these  comparisons  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Weapons  Costs  Make  a  Fcritine  Look 

Small 

(By  Murray  Marder) 

Money,   In  personal  terms,  evidently  has 

little  relatlonsblp  to  money  In  governmental 

terms  In  the  mind  of  the  average  American, 

a  current  study  suggests. 

For  months,  news  headlines  have  focused 
with  fascination  on  what  is  inevitably  de- 
scribed in  superlatives  as  the  "Immense," 
"huge,"  or  "tremendous"  wealth  of  vice 
presidential  nominee  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
In  terms  of  prices  for  what  is  really  ex- 
pensive in  the  world  today,  however,  namely 
sophisticated  weaponry,  the  Rockefeller  for- 
tune would  not  even  gain  him  entry  to  the 
bush-league  class  of  nations. 

A  study  by  William  D.  Wlilte  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  shows  that  since 
World  War  II,  the  average  cost  of  producing 
a  US  flghter  plane  has  doubled  every  41,^ 
years  "from  an  average  of  $99,400  In  1943  to 
$10,900,000  m   1975." 

The  Navy's  F14  Tomcat  fighter  carries  a 
price  tag  of  about  $17.8  million.  According 
to  analyst  Wlilte,  this  most  expensive  tac- 
tical warplane,  "fully  equipped"  with  Phoe- 
nix mLssUes  and  other  advanced  equipment, 
"will  cost  $28  mllUon,  or  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  F4  Phantom  2s  it  Is  replacing, 
and  275  times  as  much  as  the  most  advanced 
Navy  fighter  of  the  Second  World  War." 

At  these  prices,  the  entire.  Immediate  per- 
sonal wealth  of  Rockefeller,  listed  at  $62,5 
million  In  reports  filed  with  the  Senate  Rules 
and  House  Judiciary  committees,  could  pay 
for  two  tactical  aircraft,  with  a  little  left  over 
for  replacing  missiles  that  are  fired. 

Or  the  Rockefeller  fortune  could  buy  five 
average-priced  flghter  planes — If  the  pur- 
chase is  made  In  a  hurry  before  prices  go 
higher. 

Similarly,  all  the  Rockefeller  wealth  would 
not  come  close  to  paying  for  one  of  the  huge, 
new  Bl  bombers,  which  carry  a  stUl-cllmbing 
price  tag  of  about  $76  million  each.  Including 
massive  research  and  development  costs. 

As  another  example,  all  the  Immediate 
Rockefeller  wealth  plxis  his  share  of  trust 
funds  with  total  net  assets  of  $120  million, 
would  hardly  cover  a  down  payment  on  the 
planned  Trident  nuclear  submarine.  Tliey 
carry  a  price  tag  of  about  $13  billion  each  so 
far. 

The  numbing  costs  of  sophisticated  weap- 
onry have  been  cited  somberly  by  Defense 
Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger  and  others 
who  Justify  the  expenditures  as  well  as  by  de- 
fense critics  who  deplore  the  spending.  Years 
ago  defense  experts  began  worrying  about  the 
spiral,  m  such  terms  as.  "We've  got  to  stop 
using  $15  million  airplanes  to  try  and  knock 
out  $3000  trucks." 

In  this  study.  White  attributes  only  about 
one-third  of  the  combined  effects  of  Inflation 
and  shrinking  production  orders  to  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  post-World  War  II  aircraft. 
The  remainder  of  the  price  spiral  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  growing  technical  complexity 
of  aircraft  designing. 

The  $100-mUllon-each  flghter  plane,  White 
cautions,  Is  not  too  far  over  the  cost  horizon. 


As  costs  escalate,  White  forecasts  the  na- 
tion will  reach  the  point  where  it  will  no 
longer  be  willing  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
aircraft  built  to  traditional  US  military 
standards  of  versatility  and  ultra-sophlstlca- 
tlon,  In  quantities  needed  for  conventional 
war. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  com- 
parison should  not  go  unrecognized.  We 
are  fast  pricing  ourselves  out  of  an  ade- 
quate defense.  Every  new  super  sophisti- 
cated weapon  sends  us  down  the  road  to 
lower  force  levels.  The  point  is  soon  ap- 
proaching when  we  will  have  disarmed 
this  country  unilaterally. 

It  is  time  for  a  return  to  reason.  We 
need  replacement  aircraft  and  other 
weapons  at  a  reasonable  cost  that  will  not 
drive  down  the  force  levels.  When  will  the 
Defense  Department  take  steps  to  reverse 
this  process? 


MAINTAINING  AN  EQUILIBRIUM  OF 
POWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  went  into  recess,  it  was  my  rare 
privilege  and  honor  to  attend  the  an- 
nual reception  and  dinner  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  U.S.  Army.  At  that  oc- 
casion, v.e  were  addressed  by  the  Honor- 
able James  R.  Schleslnger,  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  was  such  an  outstanding 
statement  of  what  I  believe  our  policies 
should  be  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Maintaining  an  EauiLiBRitai  of  PowfR 

It  Is  the  American  role  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  a  system  of  mutual  security — to  maintain 
a  worldwide  military  balance  on  which  the 
hopes  for  stability  and.  therefore,  detente 
rests. 

Tlie  Army  Is  the  visible  embodiment  of 
the  military  strength  of  one  of  the  world's 
two  most  powerful  nations.  But  the  Army  Is 
more  than  a  visible  means  of  expressing  U.S. 
power.  Should  the  need  arise.  It  Is  the  only 
and  necersary  means  of  contributing  to  the 
physical  defense  and  control  of  land  areas 
critical  to  the  Free  World.  Only  land  fo'ccs 
can  fully  satisfy  that  purpose. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  ton'fht  and 
to  salute  your  wisdom  In  selecting  PHlsworth 
Bunker  for  the  George  Catlett  Marshall 
Memorial  Award.  Ambassador  Bunker  Is  truly 
in  the  greatest  American  tradition  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  so  Ideally  exempltfled 
by  General  Marshall. 

I  know  that  Ambassador  Bunker  under- 
stands, as  his  words  Indicated  and  as  Gen- 
eral Marshall  understood,  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems faced  by  a  defense  establishment  In  a 
democratic  society.  This  Association  Itself 
exists  to  support  an  Institution,  the  U.S. 
Army — which  Is  at  the  same  time  so  re- 
flective of  American  life  and  so  Indlspen.sa- 
ble  an  Instiument  for  the  fulflllment  of  the 
American  role  In  the  world. 

As  you  all  know,  when  American  values 
are  In  flux,  the  Army  tends  to  suffer.  When 
our  society  undergoes  Illusions  of  perpetual 
peace — as  It  docs  periodically — tiie  Army 
tends  to  dwindle.  How,  In  the  circumstances, 
are  we  to  achieve  the  necessary  stability  for 
this  Inrtlspcusable  Institution? 

Let  me  start  my  answer  by  mentioning  two 
small  episodes  la  the  career  of  our  late,  ad- 
mired, and  beloved  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Abe.  The  first  Incident  occurred  last  spring  at 
Graftenwcehr,  when  Abe  asked  a  battalion 
commander  how  well  his  troops  got  on  with 
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the  Germans.  "We've  been  down  here  au 
weeks,  sir,  right  next  to  a  German  unit,' 
was  the  response— prldeful  in  its  grasp  o( 
the  vital  Importance  of  internaticnal  good 
will — "and  in  all  that  time  there  has  not 
even  been  a  single  flst-flght." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  mo,"  countered  Abe 
with  some  mischief  In  his  eye,  "that  these 
men  lack  fighting  spirit?" 

Prom  so  brief  an  exchange  one  might  rapid- 
ly learn  that  a  successful  Army  Is  based,  not 
on  simple  adherence  to  the  norms  of  correct 
deportment,  but  on  the  pride  and  self-confl- 
dence  that  readily  spill  over  Into  combatlve- 
ness.  "Lack  of  fighting  spirit,"  a  concomitant 
of  correct  deportment — that  would  surely 
have  earned  for  Abe  some  tongue-clucking 
from  those  who  dispense  the  patent  medi- 
cines of  the  moral  field.  Nonetheless,  in  any 
successful  Army,  confidence  and  combatlve- 
ness  must  be  fostered  and  captured.  No  Army 
can  afford  to  assume  that  the  meek  will 
Inherit  the  earth. 

To  delineate  the  style  and  character  of  an 
Army  Is  quite  different  from  establishing  a 
reason  for  Its  existence.  That  brings  me  to 
my  second  Abrams  episode,  one  which  might 
not  elicit  tongue-clucking  but  would  cer- 
tainly cause  head-shaking  among  those  aca- 
demics who  develop  text  book  maxims  of 
prudent  bureaucratic  behavior  for  leaders  of 
government  Institutions.  When  called  upon 
to  explain  why  the  Army  needed  to  maintain 
the  then-current  13  divisions,  Abe  would 
respond:  "Let  us  turn  to  an  even  more  fun- 
damental question;  why  do  we  need  any 
Army  at  all?" 

How  bold! — Are  not  Institutional  stability, 
equity  to  those  who  have  dedicated  their 
careers  and  lives  to  the  Institution,  tradition, 
or  historical  Inheritance  reasons  sufficient  In 
themselves?  Logically  the  answer  Is  no.  The 
Army,  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy 
supported  by  the  public,  must  be  reviewed 
In  each  historical  timeframe  and  Justified 
by  Its  continuing  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional purpose.  But  what  is  the  role  of  the 
Army  when  major  conflicts,  it  Is  believed 
wUl  not  occur,  when  the  environment  Is  one 
of  detente,  and  when  there  are  stockpiles 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  purposes? 
What,  more  fundamentally,  Is  the  national 
purpose  in  the  decade  ahead  and  what  Is 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  of  which 
the  Army  Ls  an  Integral  part? 

Let  me  deal  with  these  questions  as  suc- 
cinctly as  I  can. 

Destiny  has  called  the  United  States  to 
the  role  of  leader  and  mainstay  of  the  free 
world,  however  you  may  wish  to  define  It. 
There  Is  no  other  nation  that  can  carry  that 
burden.  If  we  should  fall  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities,  the  price  will  be  high.  His- 
torically we  will  be  Judged  not  by  our  excuses, 
but  by  our  failures  and  our  lost  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  Is  the  American  role  to  be  the  mainstay 
of  a  system  of  mutual  security — to  maintain 
a  worldwide  military  balance  on  which  the 
hopes  for  stability,  and  therefore  detente 
rests.  Without  an  underlying  equilibrium  of 
force  there  can  be  no  stabUlty,  but  only  a 
volatile  shifting  of  political  alliances,  or  po- 
litical frontiers,  and  regions  of  political  dom- 
ination. On  an  equilibrium  of  power  rests 
the  hoped-for  detente,  the  shaping  and  main- 
tenance of  a  true  d6tente,  and  the  ability 
to  prevent  the  catastrophic  disarray  of  the 
free  world  should  detente  dissolve. 

The  objective  of  military  balance  Implies 
that  we  measure  our  capabilities  against 
those  of  the  other  superpower,  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  dispose  of  mili- 
tary capabilities  which  are  In  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  American  role  In  maintaining  s 
worldwide  military  balance  is,  I  fear,  better 
understood  in  Moscow  than  It  Is  In  this 
country.  It  Is  understood  there  that  falltire 
to  maintain  a  military  equilibrium  will  re- 
sult ill  a  shift  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
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to  use  the  Leninist  phrase,  adversely  against 
the  West  with  consequent  major  political 
adlustments  to  follow. 

To  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
niilitary  balance  so  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  Tree  World  demands  Intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  a  rejection  of  the  mindless 
cliches  which  all  too  frequently  have  char- 
acterized our  dome.stic  debates  on  militnry 
issues  In  recent  years.  De.spite  U>  advocacy 
bv  some,  there  can  be  •  o  luillateral  disarma- 
riciit  'oy  the  United  States  even  In  a  rela- 
tive sense.  The  aggregate  of  military  pov,er 
rspie.sented  by  the  Armed  Force.s  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allie.s  must  be  of  both 
the  .sl/e  and  the  composition  needed  to  pre- 
clude any  major  level  or  area  of  weakness 
that  could  prove  tempting  or  destabilizing. 
Ill  a  more  general  sen.se,  tiie.sc  forces  must 
s<;ive  not  only  os  a  necessury  symbol  of 
power,  but  also  as  a  physical  counterweight 
to  poieiitlally  hostile  forces  organized  else- 
where in  the  world.  Such  a  counterweight 
is  an  es.sential  Ingredient  in  deterrence. 

It  was  in  the  1950s  that  some  nations  in 
the  Western  Alliance,  even  more  so  than  in 
the  United  States,  made  the  intriguing  and 
convenient  discovery  that  there  v.-as  a  .  in- 
tangible phenomenon  called  deterrence, 
pHlnless  In  that  It  would  work  v.-ithoist  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  anyone  being  pre- 
pared to  fight.  Even  more  miraculously.  It 
turned  out  that  deterrence  was  low  In  cost — 
in  contrast  to  defen.se.  This  observation  led. 
lu  turn,  to  the  enchanging  discoveries  for 
some  that  one  could  substamially  reduce  de- 
fense capabilities. 

At  base,  this  was  nothing  but  a  dangerous 
Illusion,  and  hopefuily  tiiis  Is  better  under- 
stood as  the  period  of  nuclear  predominance 
for  the  United  States  has  disappeared.  Deter- 
rence and  defense  are  not  sub.stitutes  for  one 
another;  .efen.se  capabilities,  representing 
the  potential  for  effective  cov;nteraction.  are 
the  essential  condition  of  deterrence.  This 
simple  truth  is  especially  evident  In  a  ciLsis. 
when  the  forces  designed  for  deterrence  only 
may  abruptly  be  found  to  bo  disappointingly 
lacking  In  credibility. 

Deterrence,  in  other  words,  is  not  some- 
thing free-floating  that  exlst.s  Indepei-.dently 
of  a  credible,  Implementable  threat.  It  re- 
quires the  most  careful  structuring  of  forces 
that  is  fully  consistent  with  nn  agreed-on 
alliance  strategy.  By  contrast  with  the  1950s 
v.hen  the  great  nuclear  superiority  of  the 
United  States  concealed  any  br.sic  deficien- 
cies hi  strategy  and  force  structure.  It  is  now 
evident  that  deterrence  does  not  simply  de- 
rive from  a  pile  of  nuclenr  weapons — a  pile 
which,  one  is  pereuaded.  frightens  one's  op- 
ponents at  least  as  much  as  the  people  It  is 
designed  to  protect. 

In  the  1950s,  as  you  may  rec.iU.  there  was 
some  mtsunderstanding  of  tlie  role  to  be 
played  by  balanced  military  force.s  as  opposed 
to  simple  reliance  on  nuclear  retaliation.  The 
"Fifties."  if  nothing  el.se,  were  a  period  dvir- 
Ing  which  even  our  military  in.stitutions  be- 
came unduly  intrigued  with  the  novelty  of 
uuciear  explosives. 

In  those  years,  the  trumpet  sounded  un- 
certainly even  within  tlie  Army  it.self,  as  I  nm 
sure  General  Taylor  will  regretfully  agree.  I 
can  recall  one  Army  colonel  who  informed  me 
rather  dejectedly  that  his  mission  over  the 
i:ext  decade  would  be  simply  to  guard  SAC 
bases.  So  far  had  the  illusion  of  pushbutton 
warfare  gone. 

More  recently,  somewhat  similar  Illusions 
to  those  of  the  fit  ties  reg^irding  deterrence 
have  emerged  regarding  detente.  Detente  is 
believed  somehow  to  obviate  the  need  for 
deterrence  and  defense.  But  mrike  no  mistake 
about  It:  there  Is  no  conflict  between  de- 
tente and  defense.  They  are  Inextricably 
bound  up  one  with  another  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  equilibrium  of  power. 

A  closed  society,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
ho   difBculty    In    pursuing   detente    and    in 


simultaneously  strengthening  its  defense  ef- 
forts. Soviet  defense  budgets  grow  by  three 
to  fl\  e  percent  per  annum  In  real  terms.  And 
next  year,  tlie  Soviets  will  start  what  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  dramatic  deployment  of 
strategic  offensive  forces  in  the  entire  history 
ol  strategic  nuclear  p.rnis. 

Under  such  circumstances,  this  nation 
should  be  under  no  Illusions  regarding  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  military  balance 
and  all  the  capabilities  that  go  with  It.  If 
indeed  we  are  to  maintain  a  military  posture 
second  to  none,  as  It  is  so  popular  to  pro- 
claim, there  Is  no  su'ostitute  for  the  hard  and 
unremitting  eHort  to  keep  up  tiie  nation's 
defenses. 

But  where  dees  the  Army  with  Its  conven- 
tional strength  fit  Into  this  scheme  of  things? 
P.irt  of  the  p.i:swer  lies  In  vhe  nece.sslty  of 
keeping  the  nuclear  threshold  high  to  main- 
tain deterrence  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
ri-k.  With  the  world  armed  as  it  presently  is, 
none  of  us  should  casually  entrust  the  se- 
curltv  of  the  Free  World  to  the  easy  belief  in 
carlv  access  to  uuciear  weapons. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  Is  that  the 
Army  Is  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  mili- 
vi.ry  strength  of  one  of  the  world's  two  most 
powerful  nations.  But  the  Army  is  more  than 
a  vl.=ible  means  of  expressing  U.S.  power. 
Sliould  the  need  arise,  It  Is  the  only  and 
necessary  means  of  contributing  to  the  physl- 
CTl  defense  and  control  of  land  areas  criticRl 
to  the  Free  World.  Only  land  forces  can  ;ully 
satisfy  that  purpose. 

These  needs  were  recognized  in  the  early 
1P60.S.  and  we  began  the  strengrhening  of  the 
general  pvirpose  forces.  But  the  effort  quickly 
became  both  Identified  with  and  obscured  by 
ou-  subsequent  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam- 
ese war.  The  Army  found  Itself  the  princi- 
pal tarpet  of  much  of  the  public  disaffection 
that  arose  at  the  end  of  the  1960s  and  con- 
tinued Into  The  early  years  of  this  decade. 

On  the  defensive  in  terms  of  public  sup- 
port, the  Army's  niaiipower  has  been  reduced 
frcm  a  peak  of  1.5  million  men  in  fi.scal  year 
1968  to  the  current  level  of  785,000.  Annual 
rv.fDacks  In  manpower  have  r-aused  continued 
personnel  turbtilence  and  precluded  the  sta- 
bility 'ihat  is  essential  foi-  force  planning. 
The  threat  ci"  further  annual  cut'oacks  in  the 
future  has  heightened  that  instabtlicy. 

The  stark  ideality  is  that  the  post-Vietnam 
reductions  in  the  defense  budget  have  left 
our  general  purpose  forces  on  the  thin  side 
and  notably  so  in  the  case  of  tiie  Army.  At 
785  000  men  and  women.  Army  personnel 
strength  is  20  percent  b^low  the  level  prior 
to  Vietnam.  It  Is  at  the  lowest  point  since 
the  period  of  Louis  Johnson  just  before  the 
Korean  war. 

At  13  divisions,  the  Army  is  hard  pressed  to 
fi.'lfill  even  the  nomliial  requirements  for  a 
one-and-a-half  war  capability  established  as 
the  peacetime  strategy  after  Vietnam.  For  the 
critical  task  of  NATO  reinforcement,  the 
Army  remains  only  marginally  adeqttate  to 
make  its  contribution  In  light  cf  the  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  forces  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  Army  has  required 
more  tlian  anything  else  a  period  of  stability 
and  some  tender  loving  care.  It  did  not  need 
any  further  buffeting:  It  has  received  enough. 
It  did  not  require  any  further  punishment 
for  alleged  deficiencies.  Least  of  all  did  it 
need  more  splendid  analyses  Justifying  even 
further  cutbacks  as  a  means  of  furthering 
the  national  security. 

I  believe  the  Army  is  back  on  Its  feet. 
Now.  it  faces  two  obligations:  First,  through 
a  process  of  continuous  self-examination,  it 
must  achieve  the  adjustments  to  ensure  that 
the  resources  provided  to  the  Army  are  efH- 
clently  devoted — not  to  some  past  inherit- 
ance— but  as  the  Army's  contribution  to  our 
overall  military  posture  and  to  the  nation's 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

A  major  part  of  the  first  task  has  been  to 


revitalize  the  Army  post -Vietnam:  to  regain 
stability  and  end  the  turbulence,  point  the 
Army  toward  Its  major  European  mission, 
improve  its  training  and  readiness.  All  of  this 
was  well  under  way  under  General  Abrams. 

A  second  part  of  this  task  has  been  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  that  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  reductions  to  fund  necessary  pay 
and  price  increases  at  the  prepense  of  our 
equally  necessary  non-nuclear  capability  to 
fitjht — and  hence  to  dettr.  We  must  h;»ve 
both. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  and  hopefully  for  the 
future,  depending  on  how  hard  you  work, 
the  difficulty  has  been  resolved  by  the  devi- 
slon  to  hold  the  Army's  atithorized  strength 
Rt  735,000  vcn  In  return,  the  Army  is  ex- 
pected to  and  will — convert  headquarters  and 
margiiial  support  capabilities  into  additional 
combp.t  power.  The  lirm  intention  is  to  build 
a  strength  of  16  divisions.  Given  stability 
and  the  proper  incentives,  the  Army  can  do 
the  job.  The  goal— 16  divisions  and  785.000 
men  and  vvomcn — will  continue  to  enjoy  my 
support  and  already  has  that  of  Secretary 
Callaway  and  General  Weyaud.  To  succeed, 
however,  it  must  also  have  Congressional 
understanding  and  backing.  I  believe  we  have 
a  good  hope  of  achieving  that  end. 

I  mentioned  a  second  obligation,  but  it  is 
easier  to  describe  than  It  Is  to  meet.  As  you 
know,  all  large  organizations  m.ust  have  their 
system:  the  rules,  codes,  end  routines  by 
which  they  run.  Such  a  system  tends  to 
place  a  high  value  on  conformity  and  to 
suppress  Iconoclasni.  It  Is  good  at  taking 
care  of  small  errors  at  the  price  of  allowing 
much  larger  errors — whether  of  commission 
or  omission.  Tlie  system  Invites  the  danger 
of  becoming  an  object  of  worship:  a  golden 
cilf  or  graven  Image.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
L^y.stem  woiship  or  ossification. 

I  stress  this  organizational  problem  be- 
c»u:?e,  in  the  years  aiiead.  the  Army  leader- 
Fhip  will  need  to  devote  an  increasing  share 
of  It.s  attention  to  broader  Issues  of  strategy 
■.vliile  maintaining  the  necessary  and  wel- 
CDinc  but  routine  activities  such  as  training 
and  readiness.  It  is  at  least  as  Important  that 
the  Army  adapt  to  its  changing  national 
mission  as  that  it  score  well  by  its  technical 
inicrnal  criteria  of  performance.  In  short, 
it  must  be  capable  of  Imaginative,  innova- 
tive, and  non-routine  responses. 

Of  special  importance  Is  how  It  deals  with 
the  weapons  acquisition  process:  whether 
it  achieves  the  optimum  balance  between 
R&D  and  procurement;  whether  it  strikes 
the  right  balance  between  pushing  the  state 
of  the  art,  aiming  for  numbers,  affordability 
and  maintainability.  Quality,  as  we  all  know, 
is  not  the  whole  story.  When  Daniel  Boone, 
v.ho  shot  fifty  bears  a  year,  was  replaced  by 
Hity  iiunters  who  averaged  two  each,  the 
bears  saw  no  occasion  to  celebrate  the  decline 
in  human  merlananship. 

I  recognise  that  these  times  are  not  espe- 
cially hospitable  to  the  military  enterprise, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  R&D  strategy 
or  the  role  of  the  standing  Army  In  a  nuclear 
age.  One  Is  tempted.  In  the  circumstances, 
to  repeat  those  lines  from  the  old  sentry- 
box  111  Gibraltar: 

Cod  and  the  soldier 
Al!  men  adore 
In  time  of  trouble 
And  no  more; 
For  Vi  hen  war  is  over 
And  all  things  righted 
God  is  neglected — 
The  old  soldier  slighted. 

But  all  things  are  not  righted.  By  contrast 
to  this  reasonably  cheerful  18th  Century 
view,  we  may  recall  the  more  sombre  words 
of  Winston  Churchill  in  the  waning  days  of 
World  War  I. 

"Death  stands  at  attention — obedient,  ex- 
pectant, ready  to  serve,  .  .  .  ready,  if  called 
tipon,   to   pulverize   .    .    .   civilization."   But 
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fortunately,  Churchill  did  not  leave  It  at 
that.  He  also  reminded  us,  In  1918.  that  "a 
frail,  bewildered  being" — Man — remains  the 
master.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  imi>era- 
tive  that  the  soldier  (young  or  old)  not  be 
slighted.  With  your  support,  we  shall  a-,  old 
either  of  these  two  outcomes. 


JN   ANSWER    TO    GEN. 
BROWN 


GEORGE 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  21,  from  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  Hyman  Bookbinder. 

Mr.  Bookbinder  wrote  in  response  to 
the  controversy  suiTounding  Gen.  George 
Brown's  recent  remarks.  In  his  letter,  lie 
defends  the  right  of  Jewish  lobbies  to 
represent  the  varied  interests  of  the 
American  Jewish  community,  as  well  as 
to  support  a  broad  range  of  issues  before 
Congress.  I  think  he  puts  the  matter  in 
sound  perspective,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Bookbinder's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In  Answer  to  Gen.  George  Er.owrr 
To  the  ElDiToa  : 

Whether  or  not  Gen.  George  Brov^n  is  re- 
moved from  his  critical  post  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  perh.<\ps  the  least 
Important  aspect  of  the  ugly  incident. 

In  the  long  run  it  v/ill  be  less  Important 
what  happyens  to  the  George  Brown  who 
carelessly  came  out  of  the  closet  recently, 
than  what  happens  to  the  who-kuows-how- 
maiiy-other  George  Browns  across  the  spec- 
trum of  American  life.  Why  do  presu-nably 
intelligent  and  otherwlss  civilized  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  hold  these  distorted  views 
of  Jews?  Why  do  they  perpetuate  calumnies 
about  Jews  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  and 
frequently  refuted  and  repudiated? 

It  is  shocking  enough  that  because  of 
these  lies  the  Jewish  people  continue  to  be 
threatened  in  various  places  around  the 
world  with  discrimination,  suppression  and 
even  aunlhiliaticn.  But  I  find  it  Intolerable 
that  In  addition  we  are  accused  of  seeking  to 
counteract  these  threats  wUh  a  "powerful 
Jewish  lobby." 

Of  course,  there  are  efforts  by  American 
Jews  to  enlighten  and  persuade  and  advo- 
cate— just  as  there  are  by  all  kinds  of  groups. 
And,  happy  to  record,  on  every  Issue — "Jew- 
ish '  Issues  and  "non-Jewish"  issues— Jews 
do  not  struggle  alone.  But  should  there  be 
any  wonder  that  on  some  issues  and  under 
some  circunistances  there  is  a  special  Jewish 
presence?  Can  It  really  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  understand  that  when  another  si.x 
million  Jews  are  threatened  with  physical 
and  or  cultural  genocide — three  million  In 
Israel  and  three  million  In  the  Soviet 
Union — American  Jews  will  not  standy  Idly 
by?  Sho'ild  we  have  to  justify  efforts  In  sup- 
port of  our  co-rcligionlsts"  self-defense 
through  the  basic  American  democratic 
way — public  education  and  advocacy? 

As  one  of  the  mere  handful  of  professionals 
involved  In  these  efforts,  I  am  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  never  "exposed"  for  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  social  programs  or  alle- 
viation Of  world  hunger  or  Integrity  of  the 
nolUlcul  process.  Even  with  the  overwhelm- 
iJig  problems  of  Jewish  security,  we  heed  our 
Judiac  admcnliiun  to  pursue  justice  for  all 
people. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  HUlcl  oald  It  for 
all  time  and  for  all  peoples:  "If  I  am  not  for 
myself,  who  wUl  be  for  me?  But  if  I  am  only 
frr  myself,  what  am  I?"  And  Jews  know  that 


Hlllel  did  not  speak,  then  or  now,  for  Jews 
alone.  It  Is  not  the  Jewish  lobby  that  voted 
arms  for  Israel's  self-defense  or  for  freer  So- 
viet emigration.  It  Is  the  vast  majority  of 
Congress  that  acted  In  the  best  traditions  of 
American  compassion  and  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

American  Jews  make  no  apology  for  trying 
to  make  effective  use  of  our  democratic  pro- 
cesses or  trying  to  Invoke  our  nation's  best 
instincts.  Rather,  we  assert  our  rlg)it  to 
life — and,  yes,  also  to  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  And  we  assert  our  deter- 
mination lo  work  and  "lobby"  for  these 
rights. 

Hyman  Bockbindes. 
Washington,  November  f  5, 1974. 


AN    ENLIGHTENED    VIEW    OF    THE 
BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  vei-y  few 
States  have  grasped  the  signiflcance  and 
spirit  of  the  celebration  of  our  Nation  s 
200th  birthday  like  my  home  State  of 
Nebraska.  Communities  large  and 
small — from  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  in  the  east  to  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  Sioux  County  in  the 
west — are  actively  participating  in  the 
Bicentennial  commemoration.  Fach  day. 
more  and  more  communities  are  applying 
for  Bicentennial  recognition  and  nev.-  Bi- 
centennial projects  are  continually  being 
formulated. 

One  man  who  has  done  much  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  Bicentennial  is  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
brask?.  He  has  traveled  all  over  our  State 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial and  inform  our  citizens  about  this 
worthwhile  program. 

Recently,  Senator  Hruska  was  in 
Grand  Lsland  to  address  a  special  "town 
meetiiig"  which  was  convened  to  discuss 
the  .selection  of  un  appropriute  Bicenten- 
nial project. 

Senator  Hrusxa  was  asked  to  address 
the  fine  gathering.  Because  I  believe  his 
remarks  represent  an  enlightened  view  of 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  and  an  ex- 
cellent discu.'=sion  of  the  meaning  of  this 
important  event  in  our  Nation's  history, 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
other  interested  citizens.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Hruska  at  Grand  Island, 
Nebr.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Roman  L.  HKUsitA 
Mr.  Blsh,  Chairman  Lelnlnger,  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  This  is  a  very  splendid  oc- 
casion. It  is  the  hope  of  the  Congress  that 
this  type  of  town  meeting  will  be  or  has  been 
held  In  thousands  upon  thou.sands  of  com- 
munities in  America  In  preparation  for  the 
200th  birthday  of  our  Republic. 

I  think  all  patriotic  citizens  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  can  put  in  proper  per- 
spective what  our  founding  fathers  had  in 
mind  In  1776.  We  should  ponder  what  they 
started  with,  the  intervening  decades  of 
struggle,  and  results  which  we  see  today. 
But,  before  we  go  on,  an  added  note.  We 
sliouia  also  project  our  thinking  and  our 
hopes  and  oiu-  aspirations  to  the  300th  birth- 
day of  our  country.  When  we  do  this  and  put 
It  In  perspective,  I  believe  we  will  get  a  better 
Idea  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  face  us  now. 

The  background  and  the  description  of  the 
Bicentennial  you  already  know.  It  will  be 
explained  in  greater  detail  by  Bicentennial 


State  Director  Mr.  Don  Searcy  who  will  be 
on  this  program  a  little  later.  He  is  an  active 
and  dedicated  worker  and  as  head  of  the 
State  Bicentennial  effort,  he  is  working  to 
ensure  the  success  of  this  great  holiday. 

Regarding  your  decision  to  select  a  Bicen- 
tennial project,  you  should  be  able  to  do 
almost  anything  that  would  be  In  keeping 
with  the  three  themes  of  our  Bicentennial 
observance — "Festival,"  "Heritage"*  and  "Hor- 
izons." Almost  anything  would  do.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Jol-.n  Warner,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  now  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can resolution  Bicentennial  Adminlstratloc, 
oue  time  told  me,  "Roman,  tell  the  people 
they  can  sponsor  almost  anything.  Paint  it 
reC,  white  and  blue  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
Bicentennial  and  you've  got  a  winning  Item." 
It's  almost  like  the  merchandise  that  is  sold 
all  over  Nebraska  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Paint  It  red  and  put  on  the  words  "Go  Big 
Red"  and  you  can  sell  It.  It  Is  a  sure  thing. 
No  big  money  Is  particularly  necessary. 
There  is  no  deed  for  a  big  fuss.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  think  In  terms  of  astronomical 
figures,  although  It  can  be  done.  The  real 
thing  is  that  we  should  do  something  that 
will  record  our  own  traditions,  our  own 
heritage  and  the  lore  of  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. And  if  that  Is  repeated  many,  many 
times  throughout  America  we  will  have  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  progress 
of  our  Republic  for  the  decades  ahead. 

I  suggested  that  no  great  amount  of  money 
is  necessary.  The  Senate  subcommittee  that 
actually  granted  the  charter  to  the  original 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion Is  composed  of  two  members — Senator 
John  McClellan,  a  Democrat,  and  a  good 
one,  from  Arkansas,  and  Roman  Hruska, 
description  omitted,  from  Nebraska.  We  held 
a  hearing  in  which  the  Executive  Director 
of  tlie  Blceatcni.ial  Commission  was  belorc 
us.  This  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  And  Sen- 
ator McClellan.  v.-ho  is  kiiown  for  his  rather 
tight  hold  on  his  personal  purse  string  as 
well  as  on  the  public  monies,  asked  the  Di- 
rector, "And  how  much  money  is  this  effort 
for  the  Bicentennial  CJ'-ng  to  cost?"  And 
the  Director  FpJd,  "I  do  not  know.  There  Is 
no  way  of  telling."  Senator  McClellan  then 
asked  him,  '•Well,  how  much  do  you  thinl:  It 
cfuld  pc-siibly  cost?"  And  tlie  Director's  .in- 
swer  wa?,  "Well,  It  could  be  $5  billion.  It 
could  be  $10  billion.  It  could  be  as  much  as 
$25  billion."  Mr.  McClellan  was  somewhat 
t?.ken  aback.  He  asked,  "Wher^  are  you  golnj 
to  get  the  money?"  The  Executive  Director 
hastened  to  reply  that  the  Commission  Is 
asking  for  no  federally  appropriated  funds 
to  allocate  to  any  place  in  America  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  Bicentennial. 

Whatever  Is  done  will  be  done  by  the  svm 
total  of  all  the  communities,  the  cities,  the 
counties,  the  states,  and  It  will  depend  upon 
their  source  of  funds  either  from  private  do- 
nations or  from  other  levels  of  government. 
Senator  McClellan  and  I  agreed  that  this  is 
the  correct  way  to  proceed. 

One  key  to  the  Bicentennial  observance  Is 
In  Individual  participation.  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  instill  into  every  one  who  par- 
ticipates in  this  effort  a  rededlcatlon  cf 
loyalty  to  the  country.  Another  key  to  a 
proper  Bicentennial  celebration  Is  commu- 
nity Involvement — from  voluntary  organiza- 
tions composed  either  of  business  or  profes- 
sional or  civic  groups,  or  of  formal  govern- 
mental organizations  and  Institutions. 

But  v/hatever  the  effort.  It  should  be  a 
meaningful  contribution,  a  meaningful  goal 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
And  the  Bicentennial  should  be  an  Incentive 
ff-r  I  hat  special  Impetus. 

Now  the  basis  for  this  Bicentennial  effort 
evolved  In  an  interesting  fashion.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  many  efforts  to  celebrate. 
For  example,  one  was  In  1876,  the  year  my 
father  came  to  America.  You  are  being  ad- 
dres.sed  by  the  son  of  an  Immigrant.  My 
father  was  three  months  old  when  we  came 


throtigh  Ellis  Island  In  1876.  Some  people 
think  1976  is  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  Bicentennial  of  America.  That's  not 
really  true.  That's  a  sort  of  a  s\ippositlon;  a 
front  as  it  were.  The  real  purpose  Is  to  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  my  father 
coming  to  America!  I  Just  wanted  to  get 
that  .straight  with  you  people. 

But,  seriously,  it  Is  interesting  that  the 
development  of  the  nation's  Centennial  In 
1876  evolved  Into  a  celebration  at  a  single 
location  in  Philadelphia.  That  city  was  des- 
ignated as  the  center  of  attraction  where 
there  was  the  building  of  fp.lrgrounds.  the 
building  of  exhibition  places,  and  all  of 
America  was  flocking  there  to  be  a  part  of 
the  celebration.  That  might  have  been  all 
right  then.  But,  hov.  could  it  possibly  work 
now  with  a  nation  cf  213  million  people 
scattered  all  the  wpv  from  the  rocky  shores 
of  Maine  to  Hawaii?  How  could  It?  And  If 
we  had  the  Bicentenitial  celebration  in  Bos- 
ton where  they  had  the  tea  party,  or  In  Lex- 
ington or  Concord  wliere  they  fired  the  shot 
that  was  heard  around  the  world,  or  at 
Bunker  Hill,  or  at  Ii-.dependence  Hall  In 
Pennsylvania,  how  meny  Americans  could 
come  to  that  central  point  and  celebrate  the 
200th  birthday?  A  very  small  percentage  of 
the  people.  So  that  plan  was  discarded  in  a 
great  hurry.  Not  even  a  region  would  do.  Not 
New  England,  nor  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
nor  Virghila  where  so  much  of  our  colonial 
history  developed. 

So,  It  was  decided  that  we  would  not  do 
that  type  of  thing.  We  would  celebrate  every 
where  and  give  everyone  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate In  many  different  ways. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Don  Sep.rcy  and  I  went 
to  BlBir.  Nebraska,  that  delightful  place 
north  of  Omaha  overlooking  the  Missouri 
River.  It  Is  full  of  history,  full  of  natural 
beauty — almost  as  beautiful  as  your  land- 
scape" around  Grand  Island— and  there  v.? 
observed  the  dedlcnticn  of  the  site  where  a 
monument  will  be  erected  to  the  honor  of 
Black  Elk,  the  OgUiUa  Sioux  "holy  man"  and 
the  late  John  Neihardt.  poet  laureate  of  Ne- 
braska. Black  Elk  was  one  of  the  early 
prophets  and  greater  gods  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Many  of  you  r^re  familiar  with  Mr. 
Neihardt's  book,  "Black  Elk  Speaks."  It  Is  a 
tremendous  phUoscphlc  treatise.  The  City  ol 
Blair  has  decided,  in  cooperation  with  Dana 
College  which  owned  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there.  It  would  be  able  to  build  a  park  and 
memorial  to  Black  Elk  and  to  Neihardt. 
What  ft  teniae  Idea  because  their  values  are 
universal. 

Their  values  are  permanent  and  are  rome- 
thlng  to  which  the  people  v  ho  will  succeed 
us  here  100  years  from  now  can  relate  with 
great  profit  and  with  great  inspiration. 

There  are  other  ways  to  commemorate  the 
BicentennUl.  Belleviic,  the  first  territorial 
capital  of  Nebraska,  has  the  structure  of  the 
oldest  chm-ch  In  the  state.  It  is  being  restored 
and  designated  as  an  historical  landmark. 
The  first  bank  in  Nebraska  was  located  In 
Bellevue.  That  is  also  being  preserved. 

In  O'Neill,  Nebraska,  where  we  were  earlier 
this  year,  there  v/ill  be  the  effort  to  memorial- 
ize and  perpetuate  the  efforts  of  Moses  P. 
Kincaid,  a  native  son.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  Klncaiders?  The  homesteaders?  That's 
where  It  started.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Homestead  Act  it  might  have  come  about 
that  this  great  Midwest.  Instead  of  being  the 
home  of  the  independent  family  farm,  would 
have  been  covered  by  large  plantations.  What 
a  horrible  fate  that  would  have  been.  So 
Congressman  Moses  P.  Kincaid  wiU  be 
honored  and  memorialized  there  in  the 
O'Neill  area. 

In  Lincoln,  there  were  discovered  some 
columns  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Building 
of  1836.  When  the  building  was  razed  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  those  columns  found  their 
way  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Tliere  they  were 
later  discovered  half  covered  with  dirt.  Now, 
they  will  be  centered  In  a  monument  in  a 


suitable  place   to   memorialize   the    days  of 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  national  bank. 

And  then  we  have  the  first  Nebraska 
township  In  Adams  County.  It  qualifies  as  a 
Bicentennial  community  because  It  is  a  po- 
litical subdivision.  It  was  tl.e  first  town- 
ship organization  in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 
That  also  will  be  memorialized. 

Isn't  It  fine  that  future  generations  wiU 
be  able  to  go  to  these  places  and  contemplate 
about  what  our  forefathers  have  accomp- 
lished? And  in  doing  so,  they  might  say: 
"They  have  done  much,  but  they  have 
finished  nothing." 

So,  If  we  get  pretty  proud  about  our  ac- 
complishments, just  remember  those  words. 
"Our  forefathers,  they  have  done  much,  taut 
they  have  finished  nothing."  Those  words 
were  uttered  by  a  great  philosopher  of  over 
2.000  years  ago.  So  life  marches  on,  doesn't 
it? 

So.  vou  see.  many  types  cf  things  can  be 
desijjuated  Bicentennial  projects.  Of  course, 
great  attention  wUl  be  paid  to  the  original  13 
colonies  and  the  history  that  currotuids  them. 
And  that's  as  it  should  be.  because  they  were 
there  at  the  beginning.  But  here  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  we  have  had  another  type  of  revo- 
lution, haven't  we?  I  prefer,  aiid  I  think  mobt 
people  would  prefer  to  call  It  an  evolution— 
the  winning  of  the  West.  It  started  with  a 
great  flourish  right  after  the  Civil  War.  There 
were  many  beginnings  before  that  time,  but 
certainlv.  after  the  Civil  War  there  was  a 
great  exnansiou  Into  the  Middle  West.  It 
recel.ed"a  giant  push  when  the  'golden 
spike"  was  driven  at  Promontory  Point  in 
tHah  and  the  rails  of  the  Union  Pacific 
crossed  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  inter- 
venlnt;  states  all  the  way  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 'to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  action  ex- 
p  aided  the  horizons  of  our  country  because 
it  made  possible  for  the  first  time  a  dhrect 
tranisportatlon  and  communication  link  be- 
tween  tl-e   Atlantic  and   Pacific   Oceans. 

In  the  last  20  years  we  piobably  ha\e  had 
more  new  ideas  "developed  and  put  to  use 
than  we  have  in  all  the  preceding  years  back 
to  1492  when  Colum.nis  first  set  foot  en  the 
continent.  We  have  had  new  visions.  All  this 
indicates  t-)  us  that  the  revolution  is  not 
finirhed.  The  revolution  progresses  in  differ- 
ent forms,  ui  different  shapes,  in  different 
content,  and  different  si.bscance.  but  it  goes 
on  a-id  on  and  on.  That  is  the  nature  of  life. 
By  engaging  in  this  Bicentennial  exercise 
we  are  asked  to  participate  for  thai  frac- 
tion of  time  which  constitutes  200  years 
In  the  march  of  clvUlzatlon.  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee.  the  historian  well  known  to  all,  tells  us 
that  higher  civilization  goes  back  at  least 
C.OOO  vears.  Our  Western  CivUlzation.  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Civilization,  goes  back  a  thou- 
sand vears  or  so  to  the  battle  of  Ha.'itings  in 
the  British  Isles.  Here  In  the  U.S.  we  arc 
celebrating  only  our  200th  anniversary.  That 
should  make  us  humble.  But  it  also  should 
make  \is  appreciative.  I'm  sure  that  it  does. 
But  whatever  we  do  and  whatever  direc- 
tion we  pursue,  the  Bicentennial  objective 
should  be  to  attract  attention  and  visitors 
to  our  communities  and  to  Invigorate  and 
refresh  the  communltys  social  and  economic 
life.  That  is  the  idea  behind  the  Bicenten- 
nial ob-servance.  It  will  be  to  enlighten  and 
preserve  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us — and 
especiallv  In  the  minds  and  thoughts  and 
beliefs  and  convictions  of  our  youth — the 
greatness  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
JRepubllc. 

In  that  connection  we  can  note  in  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years  that  there  have 
been  manv  trials  and  tribulations,  "mere 
are  manv  deficiencies  that  have  asserted 
themselves  from  time  to  time  against  a 
background  of  great  achievement  and 
against  a  background  of  even  greater  prog- 
ress. But,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  we 
think  have  beset  us.  recall  the  words  of  Win- 
ston ChurchUl,  that  great  humanitarian, 
that  citizen  of  the  universe.  He  said,  'Many 


forms  of  government  have  been  tried,  and 
will  be  tried  in  this  world  of  sin  and  woe.  No 
one  pretends  that  Demc^racy  is  perfect  or 
all -wise.  Indeed  It  has  been  said  that  Democ- 
racy is  the  worst  form  of  government  except 
all  those  other  forms  that  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time." 

And  Isn't  that  right?  If  there  are  any 
teachers  in  the  audience,  have  them  try  that 
out  on  their  students.  If  we  destroy  what  we 
have,  what  will  we  put  in  its  place?  Its  our 
job  to  make  what  we  have  better  than  ever 
before  and  to  try  to  withstand  unthinking 
criticism. 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  commend  .vou 
people  for  your  Interest  in  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  and  your  Interest  in  fuitlierin^ 
tiie  efforts  of  its  programs. 


ARMY  DIVISIONS  GOING  TO  16? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most witho-at  notice,  the  planned  num- 
ber cf  Army  divisions  has  been  increased 
from  13  to  16.  These  new  divisions  are 
presumed  to  be  generated  by  turning 
support  and  headquarters  personnel  into 
front-line  soldiers. 

While  no  one  disputes  the  almost  des- 
perate need  to  cut  back  on  the  support 
echelons,  the  decision  to  increase  tlie 
number  of  divisioiis  to  IG  is  most  impor- 
tant and  demands  a  thorough  congres- 
sional hearing. 

As  of  this  time,  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic justification  presented  to  Con- 
gress for  the  increase.  Yet,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  military  questions  in 
lecent  years. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  need  for  increa.sed 
divisions.  Maybe  a  case  can  be  made,  but 
it  has  not  been  made  yet. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  distinct 
requirement  to  held  all  Federal  spend- 
ing in  line.  The  new  divisions  v.ill  cost 
more.  The  first  increases  for  these  divi- 
sions should  show  up  in  the  new  budget. 
At  that  time  there  should  be  a  careful 
analysis  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ne\\"  York  Times 
has  printed  an  editorial  in  support  of 
the  16  division  recommendation.  I  a?k 
unanimous  consent  that  thi&  editoiial  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

Although  this  statement  does  not  rep- 
resent my  views,  it  is  the  type  of  analysis 
that  Congress  should  be  mrking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Needld  Army  Reform 
Defease  Secretary  Schleslnger's  effort  to 
get  .sixteen  combat  divisions  instead  of 
thirteen  out  of  the  Army  s  785,000  men — 
200.000  fewer  men  than  the  sixteen-division 
Army  of  pre-Vietnam  1964 — Is  an  ambitious., 
long-overdue   and  much-needed  reform. 

Three  decades  and  many  reorganizations 
after  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and  Japan,  the 
Armv"s  conventional  forces  remain  better 
structured  to  win  World  War  II  than  any 
major  war  they  might  have  to  wage  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  Tlieir 
heavy  divibions  of  about  48.000  men  each,  in- 
cluding support  elements,  are  designed  to 
fight  as  self-sustaining  expeditionary  forces 
ill  a  long  war  against  any  Imaginary  adver- 
sary anywhere  overseas.  But  their  chief  po- 
tential adversary,  the  Soviet  Army  in  Central 
Europe,  Is  built  quite  differently. 

Tlie  average  Soviet  division  packs  about  as 
much  combat  power  as  an  American  divi- 
sion. But  It  Is  only  about  half  as  large  be- 
cause It  Is  tailored  for  a  short.  Intensive, 
armored  conflict  on  European  terrain  and  Its 
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support  elements  are  cut  to  a  minimum.  Of 
every  100  men,  about  75  are  assigned  to  com- 
bat units  in  a  Soviet  division  and  25  to  sup- 
port functions,  while  in  American  and  West 
European  divisions  the  combat-stipport  ratio 
Is  about  50-50. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  Army,  with 
about  190.000  ground  troops  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, fields  only  4'.t  dlMsions.  Russia,  with 
460.000  men.  fields  27  divisions.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  as  a  whole,  with  about  925,000  ground 
troops,  has  58  ready  divisions.  NATO  has  al- 
most the  same  number  of  troops,  if  five 
Frencli  divisions  are  counted,  but  only  29 '-i 
active  divisions. 

The  American  capability  for  protracted 
combat — provided  by  extensive  support 
forces,  supply  stoclcpilfE,  medical  facilities, 
repair  shops — would  be  of  little  use  if  the 
Russians  reached  the  Rhine  in  a  few  days. 

The  Irony  is  that  American  military  leaders 
In  Washington  and  a  succession  of  American 
Supreme  Commanders  in  NATO  have  always 
doubted  the  possibility  of  a  conventional  war 
of  extended  duration  in  Central  Europe.  But 
they  have  hedged  their  bets  by  structuring 
the  American  forces  to  sustain  a  long  war. 
These  "long-war  hedges"  absorb  far  more 
manpower  than  the  fat"  that  usually  at- 
tracts Congressional  criticism,  such  as  PX's, 
commissaries,  swollen  headquarters,  excess 
officer  slots,  personal  chaxitfeurs  and  other 
peacetime  Ivixuries. 

The  Schleslnger  reorganization,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  late  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Crelghton  Abrnms,  will  not  satisfy  the  Army's 
more  radical  critics.  Former  Rand  panelist 
Steven  Canby,  a  West  Pointer,  argxies  in  a 
new  report  by  the  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  that  American  divisions 
and  combat  power  could  be  doubled  for  a 
short  war  by  adopting  a  structure  modeled 
more  on  the  Soviet  divisions  they  face. 

However,  even  the  much  more  modest  ob- 
jective of  the  Secretary  will  not  be  achieved 
easily.  Mr.  Schlesingers  warnings  against 
"system  worship"  and  "ossification"  hint  at 
some  of  the  resistance  to  change  in  the  Army 
bureaucracy,  but  the  Nunn  Amendment, 
adopted  by  Congress  last  year,  already  re- 
quires replacement  of  18.000  support  troops 
In  Europe  with  combat  units. 

Similar  reforms  are  under  way  in  the  West 
German  Army  and  are  being  urged  on  other 
NATO  countries.  Although  Soviet  military 
capabilities  in  Europe  have  been  Increased 
rather  than  reduced,  detente  Is  exerting 
downward  pressure  on  NATO  defense  budgets 
and  manpower.  Unilateral  cuts  followed  by 
mutual  force  reductions  negotiated  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  the  Vienna  talks,  which  are 
expected  to  produce  Initial  results  by  the 
end  of  next  year,  could  make  the  conven- 
tional defense  of  West  Europe  more  difficult, 
lowering  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war  or  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  renewed  Soviet  adven- 
turism at  a  later  date. 

In  this  context,  the  Schleslnger  effort  to 
restore  the  Army's  pre-Vietnam  combat 
power  with  20  percent  less  troops  appears  as 
more  than  a  mere  efficiency  drive  or  an  ex- 
ample for  European  allies.  It  has  become  a 
vital  necessity  if  the  military  balance  In  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  the  detente  It  underpins, 
are  both  to  continue. 


THE    ROLE    AND    RIGHTS    OF    THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  delivered  an  address 
at  the  Sesquicentennial  Convocation  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  regarding  the  role 
and  the  rights  of  the  press.  Excerpts  of 
that  address  were  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  November  11,  1974,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
passed  through  a  very  dramatic  period, 
when  the  rights  of  the  press  were  pitted 
for  a  time  against  the  power  of  political 
officers.  The  apparent  success  of  the  press 
and  media  in  weathering  the  storm 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  issues  raised  have  been  left  unre- 
solved. They  can  again  reappear,  al- 
though perhaps  in  a  different  form. 

I  believe  that  Mi-.  Justice  Stewart's  ad- 
dress is  a  valuable  reminder  of  this  and 
I  believe  that  the  viewpoint  it  expresses 
should  be  noted  by  all  those  charged  with 
the  welfare  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Exhibit  1 

Ti;e  Role  and  Rights  of  the  Press 
(by  Potter  Stewart) 

It  was  Jess  than  a  decade  ago — during  the 
Vietnam  years — that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try began  to  become  aware  of  the  twin 
phenomena  on  a  national  scale  of  so-called 
investigati\e  reporting  and  an  adversary 
press — that  is,  a  press  adversary  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  federal  government.  And 
only  In  the  two  short  years  that  culminated 
last  summer  in  the  resignation  of  a  Presi- 
dent did  we  fully  realize  the  enormous  power 
that  an  investigative  and  adversary  press 
can  exert. 

The  public  opinion  polls  that  I  have  seen 
indicate  that  some  Americans  firmly  believe 
that  the  former  Vice  President  and  former 
President  of  the  United  States  were  hounded 
out  of  office  by  an  arrogant  and  irresponsible 
press  that  had  outrageously  usurped  dicta- 
torial power.  And  It  seems  clear  that  many 
more  Americans,  whUe  appreciating  and 
even  applaudliig  the  service  performed  by 
the  press  in  exposing  official  wrongdoing  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  national  govern- 
ment, are  nonetheless  deeply  disturbed  by 
what  t}iey  consider  to  be  the  Illegitimate 
power  of  the  organized  press  in  the  political 
structure  of  our  society.  It  Is  my  thesis  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  established  American 
press  in  the  past  10  years,  and  particularly  In 
the  past  two  years,  has  performed  precisely 
the  function  it  was  intended  to  perform  by 
those  who  wrote  the  First  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  I  further  submit  that  this 
thesis  is  supported  by  the  relevant  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Surprisingly,  despite  the  Importance  of 
newspapers  in  the  political  and  social  life  of 
our  country,  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
until  very  recently  been  called  upon  to  de- 
lineate their  constitutional  role  in  our  struc- 
ture of  government. 

Our  history  is  filled  with  struggles  over  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  press,  but 
these  disputes  rarely  found  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public witnessed  controversy  over  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  short-lived  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act,  but  the  controversy  never 
reached  the  Court.  In  the  next  half  century 
there  was  nationwide  turmoil  over  the  right 
of  the  organized  press  to  advocate  the  then 
subversive  view  that  slavery  should  be  abol- 
ished. In  Illinois  a  publisher  was  killed  for 
publishing  abolitionist  views.  But  none  of 
this  history  made  First  Amendment  law  be- 
cause the  Court  had  earlier  held  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  applied  only  against  the  federal 
government,  not  against  the  Individual 
states. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  constitutional  framework 
was  modified,  and  by  the  1920s  the  Court  h.^d 
establl.shed  that  the  protections  of  the  First 

Amendment  extend  against  all  government 

federal,  state,  and  local. 
The  next  60  years  witnessed  a  great  out- 


pouring of  First  Amendment  litigation,  all  of 
which  Inspired  books  and  articles  beyond 
number.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  neither 
these  First  Amendment  cases  nor  their  com- 
mentators squarely  considered  the  Constitu- 
tion's guarantee  of  a  free  press.  Instead,  the 
focus  was  on  its  guarantee  of  free  speech.  The 
Court's  decisions  dealt  with  the  rights  of 
isolated  individuals,  or  of  unpopular  minor- 
ity groups,  to  stand  up  against  governmental 
power  representing  an  angry  or  frightened 
majority.  The  cases  that  came  to  the  Court 
during;  those  years  involved  the  rights  of  the 
soa.'-'box  orator,  the  nonconformist  pamphle- 
teer, the  religious  evangelist.  The  Court  was 
seldom  asked  to  define  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, or  the  responsibilities,  of  the  organized 
press. 

In  very  recent  years  cases  Involving  the 
established  press  finally  have  begun  to  reach 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  have  presented 
a  variety  of  problems,  sometimes  arising  in 
complicated  factual  settings. 

In  a  series  of  cases,  the  Court  has  been 
called  upon  to  consider  the  limits  Imposed  by 
the  free  press  guarantee  upon  a  state's  com- 
mon or  statutory  law  of  libel.  As  a  result  of 
those  cases,  a  public  figure  cannot  success- 
fuUy  sue  a  publl.sher  for  libel  unless  he  can 
show  that  the  publisher  maliciously  printed 
a  damaging  untruth. 

The  Court  has  also  been  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether  a  newspaper  reporter  has  a  First 
Amendment  privilege  to  refuse  to  disclose  his 
confidential  sources  to  a  grand  Jury.  By  a 
divided  vote,  the  Court  found  no  such  privi- 
lege to  exist  m  the  circumstances  of  the 
cases  before  It. 

In  another  noteworthy  case,  the  Court  was 
asked  by  the  Justice  Department  to  restrain 
publication  by  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
newspapers  of  the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers. 
The  Court  declined  to  do  so. 

In  yet  another  case,  the  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  political  groups  have  a 
First  Amendment  or  statutory  right  of  access 
to  the  federally  regulated  broadca.st  channels 
of  radio  and  television.  The  Court  held  there 
was  no  such  right  of  access. 

Last  term  the  Court  confronted  a  Florida 
statute  that  required  newspapers  to  grant 
a  "right  of  reply"  to  political  candidates  they 
had  criticized.  The  Court  unanimously  held 
this  statute  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Court's  approach  to 
all  these  cases  has  uniformly  reflected  its  un- 
derstanding that  the  free  press  guarantee  Is. 
In  essence,  a  structural  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Most  of  the  other  provisions  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  protect  specific  liberties 
or  specific  rights  of  Individuals:  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  worship,  the  right  to 
counsel,  the  privilege  against  compulsorv 
self-incrimination,  to  name  a  few.  In  con- 
trast, the  free  press  clause  extends  protection 
to  an  Institution.  The  publishing  business  Is. 
In  short,  the  only  organized  private  business 
that  is  given  explicit  constitutional  protec- 
tion. 

This  basic  understanding  Is  essential.  I 
think,  to  avoid  an  elementary  error  of  consti- 
tutional law.  It  Is  tempting  to  suggest  that 
freedom  of  the  press  means  only  that  news- 
paper publishers  are  guaranteed  freedom  of 
expression.  They  are  guaranteed  that  free- 
dom, to  be  sure,  but  so  are  we  all,  because  of 
the  free  speech  clause.  If  the  free  press  guar- 
antee meant  no  more  than  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. It  would  be  a  constitutional  re- 
dundancy. Between  1776  and  the  drafting  of 
our  Constitution,  many  of  the  state  constltu- 
tlOMs  contained  clauses  protecting  freedom  of 
1  he  press  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
no  general  freedom  of  speech.  By  Including 
both  guarantees  in  the  First  Amendment,  the 
Founders  quite  clearly  recognized  the  distinc- 
tion laetween  the  two. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  only 
purpose  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  press  Is  to  insure  that  a  newspaper  will 
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serve  as  a  neutral  form  for  debate,  a  "mar- 
ket place  for  Ideas,"  a  kind  of  Hyde  Park 
corner  for  the  community.  A  related  theory 
sees  the  press  as  a  neutral  conduit  of  Infor- 
mation between  the  people  and  their  elected 
leaders.  These  theories.  In  my  view,  again 
give  Insumclent  weight  to  the  in-stitutional 
autonomy  of  the  press  that  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  to  guarantee. 

In  setting  up  the  three  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  tlie  Founders  deliberately 
created  an  internally  competitive  system.  A', 
Mr.  Justice  Brandels  once  wrote:  "The 
I  Founders'!  purpose  was.  not  to  avoid  fric- 
tion, but,  bv  means  of  the  inevitalJle  friction 
incident  to"  the  distribution  of  the  govern- 
mental powei-s  among  three  dep.rtments,  to 
save  the  people  from  autocrticy." 

The  primary  purpose  of  tlie  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  was  a  slm'.lpr  one: 
to  create  a  fourth  uistitutlon  outside  the 
government  as  an  additional  check  on  the 
three  omcial  branches.  Consider  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  free  press  clause  of  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution,  drafted  by  John 
Adams: 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  Is  essential  to  the 
secttrlty  of  the  state." 

The  relevant  metaphor.  I  think,  is  the 
metaphor  of  the  fourth  estate.  What  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote  about  the  British  government 
a  century  ago  has  a  curiously  contemporary 
ring: 

"Burke  said  there  were  Three  Estates  In 
Parllameut;  but,  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery 
yonder,  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate  more  im- 
portant far  than  they  all.  It  Is  not  a  figure 
of  speech  or  witty  saying;  it  is  a  literal  fact- 
very  momentus  to  us  In  these  times." 

For  centuries  before  our  Revolution,  the 
press  in  Ens'.and  had  been  licensed,  censored, 
and  bedeviled  by  prosecutions  for  seditious 
libel.  The  British  Crown  knew  that  a  free 
press  was  not  Just  a  neutral  vehicle  for  the 
balanced  discussion  of  diverse  ideas.  Instead, 
the  free  press  meant  organized,  expert 
scrutiny  of  government.  The  press  was  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Intellect,  with  the  courage 
of  numbers.  This  formidable  check  on  official 
power  was  what  the  British  Crown  had 
feared— and  what  the  American  Founders 
decided  to  rlok. 

It  Is  this  constitutional  understanding,  I 
think,  that  provides  the  unifying  principle 
underlying  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  de- 
cisions dealing  with  the  organized  press. 

Consider  first  the  libel  cases.  Officials  with- 
in the  three  governmental  branches  are.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Immune  from  libel  and 
slander  suits  for  statements  that  they  make 
In  the  line  of  duty.  This  immunity,  which  has 
both  constitutional  arid  common  law  origins, 
alms  to  Insure  bold  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  publics  busiuess.  The  same  basic  rea- 
sonUig  applies  to  the  press.  By  contrast,  the 
Court  has  never  suggested  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech  gives  an  in- 
dividxial  any  Immunity  from  liability  for 
either  libel  or  slander. 

In  the  cases  Involving  the  newspaper  re- 
porters' claims  that  they  had  a  constitutional 
privilege  not  to  disclose  their  confidential 
news  sources  to  a  graud  jury,  the  Court  re- 
jected the  claims  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  or, 
considering  Mr.  Justice  Powell's  concur- 
ring opUilon,  perhaps  by  a  vote  of  four  and 
a  half  to  four  and  a  half.  But  If  freedom  of 
the  press  means  simply  freedom  of  speech  for 
reporters,  this  question  of  a  reporter's  as- 
serted right  to  withhold  Informatlou  would 
have  answered  itself.  None  of  us — as  indi- 
viduals— has  a  "free  speech"  right  to  refuse 
to  tell  a  grand  Jury  the  Identity  of  someone 
who  has  given  us  information  relevant  to  the 
grand  Jurys  legitimate  inquiry.  OiUy  if  a 
reporter  Is  a  representative  of  a  protected 
institution  does  the  question  become  a  dif- 
ferent one.  The  members  of  the  Court  dis- 
agreed In  answering  the  qeustlon,  but  th« 
question  did  not  answer  Itself. 


The  cases  Involving  the  so-called  "right  of 
access"  to  the  press  raised  the  Issue  whether 
the  First  Amendment  allows  government,  or 
indeed  requires  government,  to  regulate  the 
press  so  as  to  make  it  a  genuinely  fair  and 
open  "niarket  place  for  ideas."  The  Courts 
answer   was   "no"   to   both   questions.   If   a 
newspaper  wants  to  serve  as  a  neutral  market 
place  for  debate,  that  Is  an  objective  which 
it  Is  free  to  choose.  And,  within  limits,  that 
choice  Is  probably  necessary  to  commercially 
successful  journalibm.  But  It  Is  a  choice  that 
government  cannot  consUtutlonally  impose. 
Finally  the  Pentason.  Papers  case  involveci 
the  line  between  secrcry  and  opc-nnerrs  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  The  cuestlon,  or  at 
least  one  question,  was  whether  that  line  is 
drav.n  bv  the  Conslltutlcn  Itself.  Tlie  Justice 
Department  asked  the  Court  to  find  In  tV.c 
Constitution  a  basis  for  prohibiting  the  pub- 
lication of  Ellegeclly  stolen  government  docit- 
ments.  The  Court  could  find  no  such  pro- 
hibition. So  far  as  the  Constitution  goes,  the 
autonomous    press    may    publish    what    It 
knows,  and  may  seek  to  learn  what  It  can. 
But  this  autonomy  cuts  both  ways.  The 
press  Is  free  to  do  battle  against  secrecy  and 
dereption  In  government.  But  the  press  can- 
not expect  from  the  Constitution  any  guar- 
antee   that    it    will    succeed.    There    is    no 
constitutional  right  to  have  access  to  par- 
ticular government  Information,  or  to  require 
openness  from  the  bureaucracy.  The  publics 
hiterest  In  knowing  about  Its  governmenL  is 
protected  by  the  guarantee  of  a  free  press, 
but  the  protection  is  Indh'ect.  The  Constitu- 
tion Itself  Is  neither  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  nor  an  Official  Secrets  Act. 

Tlie  Constitution.  In  other  words,  estab- 
lishes the  contest,  not  its  resolution.  Con- 
gress may  provide  a  resoluLioii.  al  least  in 
some  instances,  through  carefully  drawn 
legislation.  For  the  rest,  we  must  rely,  as  so 
often  in  cur  system  we  must,  on  the  tug 
and  pull  of  the  political  forces  in  Anieritan 
society. 

Ne.vspaper.-,  television  networks  and  mag- 
azines have  sometimes  been  outrageously 
abusive,  untruthful,  arrogant  and  hypo- 
critical. But  It  hardly  foUov.s  that  eUmina- 
tlou  of  a  strong  and  Independent  press  is 
the  way  to  eliminate  abusiveness.  imtruth. 
arrogance  or  hypocrisy  from  goveruineut 
Itself. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Republic  without  an  autononioua 
press.  For  openness  and  honesty  in  govern- 
ment, for  an  adequate  flow  of  Information 
betA-een  the  people  and  their  representatives, 
for  a  sufficient  check  on  autocracy  and 
despotism,  the  traditional  competition  be- 
tween the  three  branches  of  government, 
supplemented  by  vigorous  political  activit: . 
might  be  enough. 

The  press  could  be  relegated  to  tlie  status 
of  a  public  utility.  The  guarantee  of  free 
speech  would  presumably  put  some  limiUtion 
on  the  regulation  to  which  the  press  could 
be  subjected.  But  If  there  were  no  guarantee 
of  a  free  press,  government  could  convert  the 
communications  media  Into  a  neutral  "mar- 
ket place  of  ideas."  Newspapers  and  television 
networks  could  then  be  required  to  promote 
contemporary  government  policy  or  current 
notions  of  social  justice. 

Such  a  constitution  Is  possible;  it  might 
work  reasonably  well.  But  it  is  not  the  Con- 
stitution the  Fouudere  wrote.  It  Is  not  the 
Constitution  that  has  carried  us  through 
nearly  two  centuries  of  national  life.  Per- 
haps our  liberties  might  survive  without  an 
Independent  established  press.  But  the 
Founders  doubted  It,  and,  In  the  year  1974, 
I  think  we  can  all  be  thankiul  for  their 
doubts. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.   Mr.    President,    in 
1950  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee op8ned  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Although  most  of  the 
testimony  supported  the  ratification  of 
this  important  human  rights  treat'--, 
there  were  a  nvunber  of  legal  arguments 
made  against  ratification. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  including  tlie 
opening  of  the  Korean  War,  the  treaty 
languished  before  the  Senate  for  two 
decades.  In  1970,  the  committee  resumed 
consideration  of  the  treaty  and  Mr. 
Robert  Layton  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  was  one  of  the  witnesses. 
He  presented  a  report  on  behc^lf  of  that 
organization's  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Law.  vvhich  evaluated  many  of 
the  legal  cb.1ections  that  had  been  raised 
in  the  1950  hsarings. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  they 
found  these  objections  are  simply  not 

\alid. 

I  think  their  evaluation  is  worth  tne 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  written  statement  of  Mr.  Layton  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

New    York    St.\te    Bar    Associatioic,    Com- 
i.:iTTL£  ON  International  IiAW 

REPOaX  ON-  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Tvventv  vears  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  of  t:ie  United  States  declined  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The  Conven- 
tion has  not  been  reconsidered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  since  its  formal 
vote  to  table  the  matter  in  1950. 

Many  local  and  state  bar  associations 
analyzed  the  Convention  at  tlie  time  of  Its 
first"  presentation  and  reported  favorably 
with  respect  to  the  legal  issues  raised  by 
ratification.  The  American  Bar  Association, 
through  a  resolution  of  its  House  of  Dele- 
gates, recommended  that  the  proposed  Cou- 
vej^tion  not  be  approved  since  it  "raises 
important  fundamental  questions  but  does 
not  resolve  them  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  form  of  Government."  although 
within  the  American  Bar  Association  Us 
Section  of  International  and  Comparative 
Lav.-  recommended  ratification  with  certain 
understandings  of  reservations.  Recently  the 
Presidents  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  Human  Rights  Year  1968  recommended 
ratification  of  the  Convention  following 
study  of  the  legal  questions  Involved  by  a 
Special  "ommlttee  of  Lawyers. 

Most  ciuTently  we  are  advised  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  Is  in  process  ot 
reconsidering  its  former  position  on  the  Con- 
vention, and  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  "the  Committees 
disposition  mav  be  influenced  If  the  American 
Bar  Association  were  to  recommend  ratifica- 
tion." the  matter  appears  most  appropriate 
for  review  by  this  Committee. 

DISCRIPnON    OF   THE    CONVENTION 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Convention  Is 
prevention  of  the  destruction  of  a  human 
group  as  such.  The  Convention  defines  geno- 
cide TO  mean  certain  acts  committed  vith 
the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  p:irt,  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as 
such.  The  acts  include  klUing.  causing  seri- 
ous bodllv  or  mental  harm.  Inflicting  condi- 
tions of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  physi- 
cal destruction.  Imposing  birth  prevention 
measures,  and  forcible  transfer  of  children. 
The  parties  undertake  to  punish  guilty  per- 
sons and  to  enact  the  necessary  Implement- 
ing legislation.  There  is  a  provision  for  trial 
by  a  court  of  the  state  where  the  act  was 
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committed  or  by  such  international  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction. 
Article  I  reads  as  follows: 
"The  contracting  parties  confirm  that  gen- 
ocide, whether  committed  In  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  Is  a  crime  under  International 
law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and 
punish." 

Apparently  the  word  "confirm"  was  used 
since  In  1946  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.  adopted  a  resolution  affirming  that  gen- 
ocide is  a  crime  under  international  law, 
which  the  civilized  world  condemns.  The 
basic  concept  changed  the  preexisting  prin- 
ciple generally  recognized  that  the  manner 
in  which  a  state  treats  its  own  citizens  Is  not 
a  matter  with  which  International  law  was 
concerned. 

Article  II  of  the  Convention  provides  as 
follows: 

"In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such : 

"(a)   Killing  members  of  the  group; 
"(b)  Causing    serious    bodily    or    mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

"(c)   Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  In  whole  or  In  part; 
"(d)   Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

"(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group.'' 

In  1949  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
who  transmitted  the  Convention  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  observed  that  this 
article  requires  that  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cific Intent  to  destroy  a  racial,  religious,  na- 
tional or  ethnical  group  as  such.  In  whole  or 
In  part. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that  "the 
destruction  of  a  group  may  be  caused  not 
only  by  killing.  Bodily  mutilation  or  disinte- 
gration of  the  mind  caused  by  the  imposition 
of  stupefying  drugs  may  destroy  a  group.  So 
may  sterilization  of  a  group,  as  may  the  dis- 
persal of  Its  children." 

Cultural  groups  and  political  groups  are 
not  Included  in  the  definition. 
Article  III  of  the  Convention  reads: 
"The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 
"(a)   Genocide; 

"(b)   Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 
"(c)   Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 
"(d)    Attempt   to  commit  genocide; 
"(e)   Complicity  in  genocide." 
Pursuant  to  Article  IV,  the  parties  agree  to 
punish    guilty   persons   irrespective   of   their 
status. 

By  Article  V  the  parties  undertake  to  en- 
act "In  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutions" the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  Convention  and  In  particular 
to  provide  effective  penalties  for  persons 
guilty  of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  Article  III. 

The  Convention  does  not  purport  to  re- 
quire any  party  to  enact  such  legislation 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  coun- 
try's constitutional  provisions. 

Article  VI  provides  that  persons  charged 
with  genocide  or  any  of  the  acts  enumerated 
In  Article  III  shall  be  tried  by  a  competent 
tribunal  of  the  state  In  the  territory  in  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such  Interna- 
tional penal  tribunal  as  may  have  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  those  contracting  parties 
which  shall  have  accepted  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  State  Department  report  makes  the 
following  observations  in  this  connection: 

".  .  .  "Thus,  the  commission  In  American 
territory  of  genocldal  acts  would  be  tried 
O'lly  In  American  courts.  No  International 
tribunal  is  authorized  to  try  anyone  for  the 
crime  of  genocide.  Should  such  a  tribunal 
be  established.  Senate  advice  and  consent 
to  United  States  ratification  of  any  agree- 
ment establishing  It  would  be  necessary  be- 


fore such  an  agreement  would  be  binding  on 
the  United  States." 

In  the  intervening  twenty  years  no  such 
International  tribunal  has  come  into  ex- 
istence. Were  It  put  forward,  Senate  advice 
and  consent  would  still  be  required  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  Convention  provides  for  extradition 
In  accordance  with  the  Internal  laws  of  the 
parties  and  treaties  In  force,  genocide  not 
to  be  considered  a  political  crime  for  pur- 
poses of  extradition. 

ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    RATtFICATION 

The  arguments  against  ratification  ex- 
pressed over  twenty  years  ago  do  not  differ 
markedly  from  those  recently  made  In  op- 
position to  the  human  rights  conventions  on 
abolition  of  slavery,  on  forced  labor,  and  on 
protecting  the  political  rights  of  women. 
They  have  not  improved  with  age. 

The  subject  matter  Is  alleged  not  to  be  of 
international  concern,  but  domestic  In  na- 
ture, and  thus  beyond  the  constitutional 
treaty-making  power.  Little  need  be  said 
to  Indicate  that  the  subject  of  genocide  is, 
if  anything  primarily  of  International  con- 
cern. In  1948,  the  United  States  participated 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Convention,  signed  It 
in  1948,  and  has  reason  for  being  party  to  the 
Convention  for  reasons  of  its  relations  with 
other  countries.  The  concept  of  annihilation 
of  a  group  had  no  prior  existence  as  a  subject 
for  domestic  treatment  and  Introduced  a  new 
concept  even  to  international  law.  Being  a 
problem  of  International  scope  and  concern, 
it  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  treaty.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  adherence  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  Is  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

I  was  claimed  that  since  Article  III  of  the 
Convention  makes  "direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  genocide"  a  crime,  the  First 
Amendment  right  to  free  speech  is  violated. 
This  view  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  requires  Congress  or  the  states  to 
enact  enabling  legislation  before  such  acts 
could  be  prosecuted.  Clearly  it  is  constitu- 
tionally permissible  to  enact  legislation  that 
makes  incitement,  and  not  advocacy,  a  crime 
and  we  cannot  lightly  speculate  that  Con- 
gress would  pa.ss  unconstitutional  enabling 
legislation.  Similarly  the  claim  that  "geno- 
cide" as  a  crime  is  defined  too  vaguely  has 
no  merit  unless  we  assume  that  the  Congress 
is  unable  to  define  it  for  United  States  stand- 
ards of  Intent  and  specificity  when  It  passes 
enabling  legislation.  As  lawyers,  we  should 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  factual  allegations  which  raise  serious 
question  whether  genocide  as  legally  defined 
has  been  committed  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frequent  loose  employment  of  the  term 
"genocide"  for  rhetorical  purposes  without 
regard  to  facts  which  come  within  the  specif- 
ic definition  of  the  term. 

The  emotional  objection  that  Article  VI  of 
the  proposed  Convention  dooms  the  American 
citizen  to  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  In 
foreign  courts  without  benefit  of  our  tradi- 
tional criminal  law  safeguards  has  no  valid 
basis.  The  Article  does  not  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion on  foreign  courts  to  try  Americans  for 
acts  committed  In  the  United  States  and.  un- 
less an  international  tribunal  Ls  established, 
they  can  be  tried  only  In  American  courts. 
As  noted  above,  no  such  International  tri- 
bunal has  been  established  and  if  it  should  be 
proposed  we  would  then  have  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  adhere  to 
any  compulsory  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
court.  The  argument  has  no  merit. 


In  spite  of  widely  publicized  reductions 
in  our  fertility  levels,  this  represents  an 
increase  of  1,500,575  since  December  1 
of  last  year.  It  also  represents  an  increase 
of  146,142  since  November  1  of  this  year, 
that  is,  in  just  the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have  add- 
ed enough  additional  people  to  fill  three 
cities  the  size  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  And 
in  just  1  short  month,  we  have  added 
more  than  the  combined  populations  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  and  Elugene,  Oreg. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
current  US.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  as  of  December  1  was  213,062,044. 


WORLD  OIL  PRICE  MUST  COME 
DOWN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  ines- 
capable linkage  becomes  clearer  each  day 
between  this  country's  profligate  use  of 
energj',  the  staggering  cartel-admin- 
istered price  of  world  oil,  the  burden- 
some worldwide  inflation,  the  accelerat- 
ing whirlpool  toward  worldwide  depres- 
sion, the  impending  collapse  of  the  world 
monetary  order,  and  the  potential  for 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  In  a  pair  of 
remarkable  and  widely  quoted  speeches 
delivered  in  November,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Treasury  addressed  this 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S. 
financial,  economic,  and  foreign  policy. 
These  two  speeches  have  stimulated  the 
national  debate  on  the  directions  this 
Nation  must  take  to  avert  economic  dis- 
aster in  1975. 

I  have  often  expressed  my  own  view 
that  the  urgent  solution  to  this  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  lies  in  bringing 
dowTi  the  world  price  of  oil  by  dramat- 
ically reducing  worldwide  consumption 
far  below  the  present  rate  of  OPEC  pro- 
duction. The  United  States  must  lead  in 
this  effort — by  cutting  about  1.7  million 
barrels  per  day  from  our  present  con- 
sumption of  oil  by  the  end  of  1975— 
because  we  use  and  waste  more  enerpy 
than  anyone  else. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  achieving  this 
essential  objective  fairly  and  equitably, 
we  cannot  rely  on  purely  voluntary 
measures.  I  have  proposed  a  series  of 
specific  mandatory  energy  conservation 
measures — including  an  increased  gaso- 
line tax  on  nonessential  driving  and  an 
auto  efficiency  tax  incentive  program  for 
new  car  purchases — which  if  enacted  will 
accomplish  at  least  a  10  percent  in  U.S. 
oil  consumption. 

Another  prestigious  voice  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  burgeoning  debate  on 
this  most  critical  problem.  In  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Bums  stated  the  situation  succinctly: 

The  fundamental  problem  Is  the  huge  oU 
bill  of  the  importing  countries,  and  a  funda- 
mental solution  requires  that  the  price  of  oil 
be  reduced.  The  OPEC  cartel  will  not  last 
forever,  and  the  most  promising  way  of 
breaking  or  weakening  it  is  to  brhig  about 
changes  In  the  demand  and  supply  relation- 
ship of  the  oil  market. 

We  should  now  do  our  part  by  moving  more 
decisively  to  conserve  energy,  by  moving  more 
resolutely  to  develop  domestic  alternatives 
to  imported  oil,  and  by  reducing  our  viilner- 
abillty  to  the  threat  of  embargo  by  increasing 
our  storage  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  International 
energy  situation,  I  believe  that  some  pre- 
liminary planning  on  stronger  measures  to 
reduce    domestic    consumption    should    be 
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undertaken  at  once.  These  might  Include  a 
sizable  tax  on  gfasollne,  or  on  Imported  oil, 
or  on  automobiles  according  to  their  weight 
or  horsepower. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Burns'  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Recopd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows : 

STATEMENT    BY   ARTHUR   F.   BURNS.   CHAIRMAN, 

BOARD  OF  Governors  of  the  rF.DERAi-  Re- 
serve System 

No  economic  event  in  a  long  generation, 
e:<cmdinB  only  wartime  upheaval?,  has  so 
serlouslv  disrupted  our  economy  as  the  ma- 
nipulation of  *oll  prices  and  supplies  over 
the  pr.st  year.  The  fourfo'd  increase  in  the 
Ir.ter.intional  price  of  oil  hps  compounded 
tiie  domestic  economic  problems  of  other 
Oil-importing  nations  as  well  as  our  own. 
Internationa!  financial  relationships  have 
been  upset.  Plans  to  reform  the  international 
monetary  syste-n  have  bceii  partially  derailed. 
And  with  further  interruptions  in  the  flow 
of  oil  still  a  ponsibillty  to  be  rccLonecl  with. 
a  great  cloud  of  uncertainty  no'v  snrrounds 
the  economic  future  of  natior.3  aruiuid  the 
world. 

My  remark.i  tills  mornlnc  will  concentrate 
on  some  of  th?  impllcatioiis  of  hif^h  oil  prices 
for  international  "finance— as  this  Commit- 
tee has  requested  But  I  cr.nnot  be  silent  on 
the  bearing  of  oil  prices  on 'our  domestic 
economy  or  our  luteriiatioiial  pclUlcal  pobi- 
tlon. 

The  manlpulp.tlon  of  oil  prices  a'-.d  suppUes 
by  the  oil-exporting  countries  came  at  a 
most  Inopportune  time  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  middle  of  1973.  vholesale  prices  of 
Lidustrlal  commodities  were  nlready  rising 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  10  per  cent; 
our  Industrial  plant  was  operating;  at  vir- 
tually full  capacity,  and  many  major  iudus- 
trlal  materials  were  in  e.'':trer.i'?ly  short  stip- 
ply.  Inflationary  expectations  were  therefore 
becoming  mor°  deeply  incr.ilned  at  the  very 
time  when  inflation  was  cartalling  the  pi-.r- 
chasing  power  of  worker  Incomes  and  cre- 
ating some  weaknesses  for  big-ticket  Items 
In  consumer  markets.  Thus,  the  oil  embargo, 
together  wich  the  huge  Increase  in  oil  prices 
that  began  in  the  fall  of  1973,  contributed  to 
the  twin  economl  problems  plagruig  us  in 
1974_namely,  high  rates  of  iaS.Uion  and 
weakness  in  production. 

Furthermore,  the  Increases  Ui  the  price  of 
oil  have  added  to  the  Imbalances  that  have 
made  the  current  period  of  economic  weak- 
ness so  unu.'^ua.  by  hisiorical  standards. 
Some  sectors  tnat  depend  heavily  on  a  plent  l- 
fiil  supply  of  inexpensive  fuel— sucli  as  the 
automobile  industry— have  had  to  contend 
with  sharp  declines  in  sales  and  considera- 
ble Idle  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  the  oil 
crisis  bolstered  the  demand  for  energy-saving 
equipment  and  stimulated  the  production 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy.  ThP.s,  the 
energy  crlsif  contributed  to  the  tightness 
In  marketb  for  business  capital  goods  that 
marked  much  of  this  past  year. 

The  adverse  effects  of  rising  oil  prices 
have  been  felt  even  more  acutely  in  sonio 
foreign  countries  than  in  the  United  States. 
This  year,  inflation  is  proceeding  at  his- 
torically high  rates  throughout  the  indus- 
trial world,  while  output  is  growing  only 
slowly  or  actually  declining.  In  Japan — 
which  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  be- 
cause of  its  heavy  dependence  on  imported 
oil — consumer  prices  are  2i"o  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  while  economic  activity  is  below 
the  level  of  1973.  This  weak  performance  of 
the  Japanese  economy  is  particularly  strik- 
ing when  viewed  against  the  background  of 
the  preceding  decade,  when  the  output  of 
Japan  grew  at  an  average  aiuuial  rate  ol 
over  lO't . 


At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  several 
countries — most  notably  Canada — have  got- 
ten ofl  rather  lightly  because  of  their  plenti- 
ful domesitlc  supplies  of  oil.  Even  these  coun- 
tries, however,  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  combination  of  inflationary  pressures 
and  sluggish  economic  activity  of  their  trad- 
ing p.'.rlners. 

Economic  dimculties  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  inUuslral  countries.  In  particu- 
lar, bcca\'Fe  of  the  heavy  reliance  on  oil  in 
the  production  of  fertilizers,  the  high  price 
of  oil  has  coniributed  to  the  danger  of  wkle- 
spi-ead  starvation  in  a  number  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

On  the  other  ?ide  of  the  ledger,  the  In- 
creases In  the  price  of  oil  h?.ve  resultec"  in 
a  .-ipec  lacular  Jump  in  the  Income  of  mem- 
bers of  OPEC— that  Is,  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  E.\-povtlng  Couiitrlrs.  The  United 
Sta'es  alone  will  .=pcnd  about  S27.5  bilHon 
on  fi'.el  Imports  this  year,  in  contrast  to  f^.S 
billion  frr  substantially  the  same  voltune  of 
Imports  In  1973.  The  higher  price  of  im- 
ported oil  has  tn  eflect  been  a  heavy  tax  on 
American  consumers,  and  it  hn?  taken  It.s  toll 
in  weaker  dome.stic  markets. 

Thvoui;h  the  first  ttn  months  of  1071,  the 
OPEC  nations  liave  received  from  other 
countries  about  575  billion  In  oil  revenue? 
neprly  three  time-  the  air.ount  obtal>-.ed  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1973.  The  imports  of  OPEC 
nations  hax-e  risen  rapidly  in  percentage 
terms,  but  th-^y  have  fallen  If.r  short  of  their 
iucr^eii:  cd  reveinic--.  As  a  resv.It,  oil  produc- 
ing countrie-  have  r.chleved  an  ertlnistcd  -$43 
billion  surplus  on  goods  and  ser\lce5  during 
the  fir't  ton  months  of  thi«  year.  Most  of 
thi"  sum  has  been  invested  in  highly  liquid 
Fhort-term  ir'^triTro-uts  In  the  Euro-currency 
mnrketH  and  in  the  British  and  U.o.  money 
niari-  ei';. 

Of  the  945  billion,  about  $10'/2  billion  has 
been  placed  in  the  United  States.  This  in- 
cludes abc  ut  $5  billion  in  m.arUetable  secu- 
rities; iKSued  by  thr.'  Federal  Governineut  or 
Its  BfeCiicies,  ciiiefiy  Treasury  bills.  Most  of 
the  rt-malnder  ha.s  been  placed  on  depcflt 
in  our  banks,  with  scattered  amottnts  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  bank  pcceptuncc.-.  aiid 
other  nrivate  securities. 

OX  the  total  iticreabC  in  OPEC  a^r.ets  of 
about  $45  billion,  by  far  the  Iprgcst  thare— 
about  $16'.,  billion  or  more  than  onc-third 
of  the  total— has  u°ne  Into  ihe  Eoro- 
currencv  market.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  in  the 
form  of  Euro-dollar  deposits,  the  average 
maturitj  of  which  l.s  quite  short.  A  large 
proportion  consists  of  2-diiy  call  deposits, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  run  6  months  or 
less.  Banks  located  in  Britain  have  been  the 
predominant  recipients  of  thc^e  deposits. 

Several  of  the  oU-exporting  countries— 
notably  Kuwait,  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
and  Nigeria — have  traditionally  kept  part  of 
their  reserves  in  sterling.  Tho.se  traditional 
tics  are  being  maintained.  During  the  first 
ten  months  of  1974,  OPEC  sterling  holdings 
Increased  bv  the  equivalent  of  about  $6'^ 
billion.  Again,  i^iost  of  this  sum  has  gone 
Into  short-term  assets,  and  only  relatively 
small  amounts  have  been  Invested  In  gov- 
ernnie'ii  bonds,  private  securities,  atid  real 
estate. 

The  OPEC  holdli^gs  thtts  far  ispecifled — In 
the  United  States.  Britain,  and  the  Euro- 
currency markets — account  for  roughly 
three-quarters  of  the  total  increase  of  $45 
billion  of  OPEC  assets.  Of  the  remainder, 
an  estimated  $3'^  billion  has  been  loaned 
to  governmental  bodies  in  continental  West- 
ern Europe  aiid  Japan.  Bonds  Issued  by  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions,  or  loans  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  use 
under  the  Oil  Facility,  account  for  S2  bil- 
lion. Another  $2  billion  has  been  devoted 
to  grants  or  credits  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries, either  directly  or  through  contribu- 
tions to  regional  development  banks.  Egypt 
has  probably  been  the  largest  recipient  of 


such  aid.  The  remaining  increases  In  OPEC 
assets— estimated  at  $4  blUlon— have  been 
scattered  among  other  items.  Including  pri- 
vate securities  and  real  estate  in  coutlnentol 
Europe  and  Japan. 

To  date,  the  hx.ge  financial  flows  to  and 
from  OPEC  countries  have  been  handled 
malnl'~and  alf^o  reasonably  well— by  pri- 
vate markets,  particularly  commercial  banks. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  complacency  re- 
sardlug  the  futurp.  Becaxjse  of  the  lag  in 
payments  to  the  oil-producing  countries,  the 
peak  raten  of  financial  flows  to  these  coun- 
tries have  be.'n  experienced  only  for  a  lew 
m.ouths.  Greater  .<;tiains  in  financial  markets 
may  well  develoo  in  the  future  not  only 
Uecaiite  of  new  fiir.ncial  flow.s  lo  the  OPEC 
countrie-  taut  also  as  a  result  of  the  grov.- 
Ing  volume  cl  p.sr.ets  that  they  'aIU  alreat.v 
h-ive  Hcqiuied. 

As  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  the  volume  of 
foreign  assets  accumulated  by  tne  OPKC 
couniries  will  depend  on  four  factors:  first, 
the  flow  of  Oil  revenues  to  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries; second,  the  flow  of  their  other  earulutjs, 
prrtlcr.larly  investment  Income;  third,  the 
expenditures  of  the  OPEC  countries  on  im- 
ports of  caods  and  services;  and  iouith.  tha 
flnanrial  resources  which  these  countnea 
transfer  to  others  in  the  form  of  aid. 

Rouvihly  speaking,  oil  revenues  of  ih-* 
OPEC  r.ations  will  amount  to  .'something  hi 
o-:~?ss  Ol-  $100  bilUoa  per  year,  li  their  cm- 
rent  oil  exports  and  prices  are  maintained. 
Tnis  ii  four  times  as  large  as  the  figure  for 
1973.  On  the  Import  side,  some  of  the  OFKC 
countries— such  as  Indonesia.  Iran,  Nigeria, 
and  Venezuela — have  large  absorptive  capac- 
ities. But  a  substr.ntlal  proportion  of  the 
earnings  of  other  oil  exporters — notably 
Saudi  Ar'.bia  and  tne  states  ol  the  Persian 
G,,lf -.viii  not  be  spent  for  additional  im- 
ports 'n  the  near  future.  The  two  other  key 
i^cior.-;  In  the  picture — the  flow  ot  inver.t- 
ment  cani=ngs  to  the  OPEC  countries  and 
the  transfer  of  rerources  from  the  OPEC 
nations  to  the  less  developed  countries — are 
B3  vet  quita  small  compared  to  the  flow  of 
oil  revenues.  While  the  future  volumt-  oC 
r.il  Uv  che  O.'^EC  countries  Is  uncertain,  their 
iavcs'tiient  earnings  promise  to  grow  at  a 
•,  ciy  rapid  rate. 
All    this   suggests   \ery   largo   OPEC    sur- 

pluKe.-; of  perhaps  55  to  60  Wlllon  dollars  in 

1075,  something  like  $50  bUllon  in  1976,  unci 
continuing  large  surpluses  for  at  least  an- 
other five  years.  The  practical  counterpart 
of  these  surpluses  would  be  the  accumulation 
of  a  hUf,e  mountain  of  debts  by  the  oil-im- 
porting countries— unless  the  price  of  oil 
comes  down  or  unless  the  consuming  na- 
tions take  major  svcps  to  reduce  dependen-e 
on  imported  oil. 

In  view  of  the  eiiormous  debts  in  prospect 
for  oil-importing  coiuiiries,  It  Is  only  natural 
for  governmental  leaders  and  private  finan- 
ciers to  concern  themselves  with  "recyclmg." 
But  preoccupation  with  "recycling"  tech- 
niques has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
divertine  attention  from  the  fundamer.tal 
need  to'brlng  dov.n  the  price  of  oU.  Unless 
that  Is  done,  it  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  fmarcial  problem.-;  released  by  the  huae 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil  will  prove  man- 
ageablj.  As  a  practical  matter,  •recycling" 
simplv  means  that  oil-Importing  countries 
will  slip  more  and  more  deeply  into  debt. 
Piling  debt  on  top  of  debt— or  speaking  more 
realistically,  piling  dubious  debt  on  top  of 
good  debt  —neither  cati  nor  should  go  on 
indefinitely. 

If  the  pric  of  oil  remains  at  anything 
like  its  present  level — and  there  are  repeated 
stlrlngs  m  OPEC  countries  to  move  It  st.U 
higher— there  will  be  a  massive  redisflbu- 
ilon  of  economic  and  political  power  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  This  of  itself 
carriers  dangers  for  our  country's  future.  In 
addition,  the  huge  and  growing  financial  re- 
serves   of    OPEC    couutries    may    cause   very 
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serious  problems  for  some  of  the  countries — 
both  In  the  Industrial  and  less  developed 
parts  ot  the  world — that  will  simultaneously 
be  piling  up,  or  even  Just  handling,  enor- 
mous debts. 

Clearly,  aa  the  financial  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  OPEC  countries  grow,  the  burden  of 
servicing  these  assets  will  grow.  The  burden 
of  future  repayment  will  grow.  Furthermore. 
hs  the  potential  for  shifts  in  deposits  from 
one  banlc  to  another  Increases,  financial  in- 
stitutions here  and  there  may  become  vvil- 
nerable.  So  too  may  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, if  funds  should  be  moved  abruptly  and 
on  a  large  scale  from  one  currency  into  an- 
other. These  dangers  can  be  easily  exag- 
gerated, but  they  cannot  be  dismissed.  Nor 
can  we  ignore  the  possibility  that  this  or 
that  foreign  industrial  country,  already  find- 
ing Itself  in  a  weakened  position,  may  be 
unable  to  adjust  sufficiently  to  the  burden- 
some price  of  oil  and  as  a  result  suffer  eco- 
nomic and  political  collapse. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  commercial  banks, 
particularly  banks  In  the  Euro-currency 
markets,  have  been  playing  a  major  role  as 
intermediaries  in  the  oil-related  financial 
flows,  taking  the  deposits  of  the  OPEC  na- 
tions and  relending  them.  Thus  fur,  they 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  strains 
brought  on  by  the  oil  financing.  But  OPEC 
money  cannot  continue  to  be  directed  to  the 
banks  on  anything  like  the  recent  scale. 

Financial  prudence  sets  limits  to  the  will- 
ingness of  banks  to  rely  on  large,  int-erest- 
bearing,  potentially  volatile  deposits  from 
relatively  few  sources.  Banks  must  be  con- 
cerned that  the  maturity  structure  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities  does  not  endanger  their 
liquidity.  They  must  be  concerr.ed  that  their 
exposure  in  any  one  country  does  not  be- 
come excessive.  They  must  be  concerned 
about  the  decline  In  the  ratio  af  their  capi- 
tal to  their  liabilities.  The  we]l-pubUcli;ed 
difficulties  of  several  banks  hea^  ily  engaged 
in  International  finance  have  served  as  a 
warning  that  bankers  have  not  overlooked. 
Nor  have  their  regulators  been  entirely  silent. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  bianks  cannot 
prudently  continue  to  play  the  Jcle  of  Inter- 
medlarj'  for  fiows  of  oil  money  lio  the  extent 
that  t!i?y  have  in  the  recent  past.  Indeed,  as 
banks  have  moved  toward  the  limits  of  sound 
intermediation,  they  have  begun,  to  shave  the 
interest  rates  at  which  they  will  accept  large 
new  deposits  on  a  short-term  ba$i3.  In  recent 
months,  OPEC  countries  have  not  put  .so  large 
a  share  of  their  assets  in  the  Euro-cunency 
markets  as  they  did  in  the  first  half  of  1974. 
And  there  have  been  some  indications  of 
larger  diversification  of  OPEC  hcldlnes  among 
countries.  i 

As  yet,  however,  there  has  b*en  no  large 
sV.ift  by  OPEC  nations  Into  longer-term 
assets;  as  noted  earlier,  most  of  their  holdings 
continue  to  be  short-term  assets.  This  may 
simply  reflect  a  lag  in  the  adjustinent  of  the 
OPEC  countries  to  their  newly  won  aflBuence. 
As  large  and  growing  creditors,  tihey  have  an 
increasing  stake  in  International  financial 
stability,  and  they  should  contribute  to  it  by 
moving  more  rapidly  to  acquire  longer-term 
assets.  Further  reductions  in  the  Interest 
rates  paid  on  large  short-term  deboslts  would 
hasten  such  movement. 

Even  so,  the  plight  of  countries)  whose  weak 
financial  position  makes  them  uaable  to  bor- 
row in  international  financial  markets  will 
remain  very  worrisome.  To  be  sure,  it  is  desir- 
able that  they,  along  with  other  oil-consum- 
).o7  natlDns,  lock  slerij'.y  to  measures  of  oil 
conservation  and  the  development  ot  alter- 
native sources  of  pov.'er  as  a  m^ans  of  con- 
tr.Tlling  their  deficits.  But  as  long  as  oil  prices 
nninln  at  their  present  level,  a  huge  overall 
cielirit  v.'iU  remain  for  the  cU  Importers  as  a 
croup;  and  some  countries  will  have  dispro- 
prrtionately  large  deficits.  If  help  is  not  pro- 
vided to  those  in  a  weak  financial  situation, 
they  may  be  driven  towards  beggar-thy- 
iieighbor  trade  policies,  thus  disrupting  hiter- 


natlonal  trading  relationships.  They  may  be 
driven  towards  excessively  tight  domestic 
policies,  threatening  a  prolonged  recession 
and  political  disorder.  And  in  their  desolate 
need,  they  may  be  tempted  to  bend  to  the 
political  will  of  oil-exporting  countries  in 
order  to  obtain  loans. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  entire  community  of  Indus- 
trial nations  that  we  develop  Institutions  to 
ease  the  financial  strains  to  which  any  one 
of  them  may  be  subjected.  If  tlie  weaker 
countries  are  left  unprotected  to  face  their 
oil  bills,  they  may  be  forced  into  special  ar- 
rangements with  oil-producing  countries. 
Such  arrangements  would  undercut  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  the  oil-consuming  nations, 
and  delay  tlie  day  when  the  present  exor- 
bitant oil  prices  are  reduced. 

It  is  towards  the  goal  of  unity  and  mutual 
aid  among  the  industrial  countries  that  a 
new  initiative  has  recently  been  announced 
by  Secretary  Kissinger  and  elaborated  by 
Secretary  Simon.  The  American  proposal  for 
a  new  financial  mechanism,  to  be  developed 
in  association  with  the  Organization  fcr  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  would 
provide  stand-by  financial  assistance  to  par- 
ticipating countries  that  find  themselves 
in  difficulty  after  reasonable  efforts  on  their 
part  to  deal  with  their  oil  Import  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems.  The  propcspl 
is  Intended  to  promote  cooperation  among 
oil-importing  countries  and  to  facilitate  ra- 
tional dialogue  with  the  oll-e.xpcrting  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  private 
market  and  other  official  channels  such  as 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  but 
rather  to  supplement  them. 

The  details  of  the  American  proposal  re- 
main to  be  worked  out,  and  the  propos&l 
itself  must  still  be  negotiated  with  other 
countries.  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  any 
new  financing  facility  must  have  sufficient 
resources  at  its  disposal  to  meet  the  needs 
or  countries  In  difficulty.  Unless  that  is  ac- 
Eiu'ed,  the  new  facility  v.lll  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  providing  mutvipl  security  to  its 
participants,  in  consideration  of  this  secur- 
ity, particlpatu.g  countries  should  under- 
tike  cooperative  elforts  to  reduce  dependence 
on  oil  imports.  They  should  alco  undertake 
to  follow  responsible  adjustment  pclicies. 
Rvcidins  the  usie  of  trade  restrictions.  The 
facility  rnlgut  be  financed  through  direct 
contributions  by  the  participating  govern- 
ments or  through  loan  guarantees,  with 
the  credit  risks  being  c!ia.red.  In  either  case. 
Congressional  authority  will  be  needed  for 
U.S.  participation. 

The  program  proposed  hy  the  Admlnlb .ra- 
tion thus  hiis  the  objective  of  bringing  the 
major  oil-consuming  countries  together  In 
a  commot\  effort.  It  has  two  major  aspects: 
cooperation  to  reduce  dependence  on  Im- 
ported oil  and  financial  cooperation.  Finan- 
cial cooperation  is  Important;  it  cna  con- 
tribute to  International  economic  aiid  poli- 
tical stability  In  the  face  of  large  oil  deficits. 
But  flnanciul  cooperation  alone  is  not 
enough.  Even  with  an  orderly  financing  of 
deficits,  the  immense  burden  of  carrying 
and  ultimately  repaying  the  debts  will  stiU 
remain.  Financial  cooperation  may  ease  the 
transition,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  most 
troublescme  question:  "A  transition  to 
uhatv 

The  fundamental  problem  Is  the  huge  oil 
bill  of  the  Importing  countries,  and  a  funda- 
mental solution  requires  that  the  price  of  oil 
be  reduced.  The  OPEC  cartel  will  not  last 
forever,  rnd  the  most  promising  way  of 
breaking  or  weakening  it  Is  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  demand  and  supply  reUtlon- 
t>hip  of  the  oil  market.  Already  some  change 
in  this  relationship  is  taking  place.  Excess 
capacity  of  oil  producers  is  now  much  larger 
than  It  was  last  year.  New  oil  discoveries 
have  occurred  In  Bolivia,  China,  Malaysia, 
and  Mexico,  to  name  a  few.  TTie  proven  oil 
resources  of  the  North  Sea  have  doubled  In 


the  paat  year.  In  the  United  States,  the 
potential  of  off-shore  oil  fields  Is  enormous. 
The  high  price  of  oil  is  thus  stimulating  the 
search  for  new  oil  fields,  and  also  the  devel- 
opment of  coal,  nuclear  power,  and  other 
alternative  sources  of  energy. 

While  the  effects  of  these  adjustments  on 
the  supply  side  will  not  become  quickly 
visible,  immediate  adjustments  are  already 
taking  place  on  the  demand  side.  Oil  con- 
sumption of  the  Importing  countries  wUl  be 
about  3 '7  less  this  year  than  last.  A  number 
of  countries  have  recently  stepped  up  their 
efforts  to  save  oil.  Prance  has  set  a  limit  on 
expenditures  for  oil  Imports.  The  recent 
British  budget  agahi  hiked  the  gasoline  tax, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  British  motorist 
will  now  pay  about  $1.20  per  gallon. 

The  United  States  consumes  about  30  per 
cent  of  world  oil  production.  Partly  for  that 
reason,  partly  also  because  of  our  strategic 
role  in  the  world,  other  nations  look  to  us 
for  leaderr-hip.  The  Administration  has  in- 
vited other  industrial  countries  to  Join  us  in 
a  vigorous  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with  the 
grave  oil  problem.  We  should  now  do  our  part 
by  moving  more  decisively  to  conserve  energy, 
by  moving  more  resolutely  to  develop 
domestic  alternatives  to  Imported  oil,  and  by 
reducing  our  vulnerability  to  the  threat  of 
embargo  by  increasing  our  storage  capacity. 
Tills  October,  the  President  outlined  a 
number  of  proposals  to  conserve  energy  and 
develop  alternative  domestic  sources.  The 
President's  program  Included  legislation  to 
require  the  use  of  coal  or  nuclear  power  in 
new  electric  generating  plants,  and  the  con- 
version of  existing  plants  to  coal.  It  included 
proposals  for  gasoline  savings  on  new  auto- 
mobiles, for  fuel  savings  by  industry,  and 
for  further  conEsrvt-tion  within  the  govern- 
ment. The  immediate  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  achieve  a  reduction  of  1  million 
barrels  a  day  la  oil  consumption  by  the  end 
of  1975.  These  proposals  by  the  President 
deserve  strong  support  from  tiie  Congress 
and  the  general  p\iblic. 

While  the  President's  program  emphasizes 
voluntary  actions,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  he  has  Indicated  that  mere  stringent 
measures  to  reduce  dependence  on  imported 
oil  may  become  necessary  in  the  future.  In 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  International  en- 
trgy  situation,  I  believe  that  some  prelim- 
inary plar.nlng  en  stronger  measures  to  re- 
duce domestic  consumption  should  b^  under- 
taktn  at  once.  These  might  Include  a  sizable 
fix  on  gasoline,  or  on  Imported  oil,  or  on  au- 
tomoblies  according  to  their  weight  or  horse- 
15ower. 

Tiie  lecent  report  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  on  Project  Independence  also 
deserves  prompt  attention  by  the  Congress. 
Wlille  this  repcrt  docs  not  offer  specific  rec- 
ommcnrtstlons  for  the  reduction  of  oil  im- 
ports, It  docs  provide  a  wealth  cf  informa- 
tliin  and  analysis  regarding  the  steps  that 
mig'nt  be  taken  to  incre.tse  domestl''  sources 
of  energy,  to  conserve  fuel,  and  to  establish 
Ktivndby  emergency  progroms,  including 
stockpiling.  It  is  high  time  that  we  moved 
from  the  rhetoric  to  the  reality  of  Project 
Independence,  and  the  FEA  study  can  help 
to  r-peed  r.nd  guide  our  pa(h  to  this  objective. 
In  conclusion.  1  can  only  say  to  this  Com- 
mittee thit  the  problems  caused  by  the  re- 
cent mc->.nlpulation  of  oil  prices  and  supplies 
are  among  the  gravest  with  which  this  na- 
tion has  had  to  contend  under  peacetime  con- 
ditions. Unless  we  take  stronger  measures 
than  we  have  yet  done  to  conserve  oil,  to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  energy,  and  to 
lead  other  industrial  nations  in  a  conunon 
policy  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  OPEC  oil 
actions  have  imposed  on  the  world,  we  may 
endanger  our  nation's  future.  The  policy  that 
I  have  advocated  this  morning  Is  a  policy  of 
austerity.  I  recognize  that  it  must  be  carried 
oitt  prudently — If  possible,  without  Intensify- 
ing the  recessionary  tendencies  tha*.  are  al- 
ready developing  in  our  economy.  The  al- 
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ternative  of  drift.  I  fear,  may  lead  to  a  per- 
manent decline  of  our  nation's  economic  and 
political  power  in  a  very  troubled  world. 

DR.  DONN  B.  MURPHY 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Bonn  B.  Murphy,  a  professor  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  is  having  a  great  impact 
on  the  theater  in  this  country  and  has 
been  honorot'  for  his  20  years'  contribu- 
tion in  teaching  theater  nt  Georgetovn 
University  where  he  is  director  of  thea- 
ter and  a  full  professor  in  Liie  department 
of  fine  arts. 

In  dealing  with  hundreds  of  students 
and  guiding  their  interest  in  the  various 
aspects  of  theatrical  endeavor,  includ- 
ing playwriting,  acting,  television  pro- 
duction and  stagecraft.  Dr.  Murphy  has 
exemplified  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
tlie  dedicated  teacher  and  finest  skills 
of  a  theatrical  director.  He  has  extended 
his  service  beyond  he  academic  com- 
munity as  well,  notably  as  technical  ad- 
viser to  Mrs.  John  Kennedy  for  opera 
and  theatrical  performance  at  the  White 
House.  In  this  capacity  he  worked  with 
many  major  theatrical  artists,  designers 
and  musicians  and  gave  his  students  the 
opportunity  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  performances  in  the 
executive  mansion. 

Dr.  Murphy's  influence  has  extended 
bevond  the  classroom  through  the  work 
of  many  of  his  students  who  follow  his 
example  and  exempUfy  his  principles  as 
they  move  into  significant  positions  in 
the  professional  and  reniional  theaters. 
He  counts  among  liis  proteges  actors, 
stage  managers,  directors,  of  theater  and 
opera,  producers,  and  among  play- 
wrights, a  winner  of  the  annual  profes- 
sional award  for  best  American  play. 

Among  the  honors  tendered  him  by 
his  colleagues  and  others  are  two  cita- 
tions from  the  Washington  Theater  Alli- 
ance, a  Fellowship  in  International 
Theater  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  two 
special  awards  from  the  Army  Theater 
Project,  and  an  award  from  the  Ameri- 
can College  Theater  Festival. 

Dr.  Miu-phy  has  distinguished  himself 
in  such  private  work  as  his  direction  of  a 
drama  group  for  patients  at  a  psychiatric 
hospital  and  in  such  public  positions  as 
production  coordinator  and  director  of 
the  film  festival  in  the  U.S.  pavilion  at 
the  Man  and  His  World  Exposition  in 
Montreal  in  1971. 

Most  important,  this  teacher  through 
his  own  high  professional  standards,  his 
energetic  curiosity  and  honest  humanity, 
his  keen  insights  and  patience,  inspires 
in  those  he  teaches  a  creativity  and  a  re- 
spect for  creativity  which  enrich  their 
lives  and  those  they  in  turn  serve,  and  to 
that  degree  enhance  tlie  theatrical  arts 
in  our  coimtry. 


BILLIONS  SPENT  TO  EASE  HUN- 
GER—AND THE  EFFORT  BACK- 
FIRES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  judging 
from  input  I  have  had  over  the  past  8 
years  of  my  Senate  service,  the  people 
of  Wyoming  are  as  charitable  as  any 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  live  in  a 
country  of  the  most  generouv.  people  in 
the   world.    Wyoming    people    are    very 


sympathetic  to  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world,  and  Wyoming  people  want  to 
see  the  world's  standard  of  living  en- 
hanced. But  almost  without  exception, 
Wyoming  people  seem  to  have  strong 
reservations  about  the  entire  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Their  argument  is  not  so  much  against 
the  philosophy  of  foreign  aid,  although 
I  believe  Wyoming  people  basically  are 
most  inclined  to  help  those  who  show 
a  willingness  to  help  themselves;  but 
rather,  Wyoming  people  oppose  what 
they  see  as  massive  failures  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program. 

There  apparently  is  a  belief  in  this 
country,  that  the  United  States  can  feed 
the  world.  We  have  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural production  in  Earth's  history.  And 
we  have  the  capability  to  feed  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  But  we  cannot  do  it 
for  free— any  longer.  American  food 
producers,  to  continue  their  extraor- 
dinary performance,  have  to  have  fuel, 
fertilizer,  credit,  and  other  production 
inputs.  All  of  these  areas  have  been  hit 
hrad  by  inflation,  and  availability  of 
fuel  and  fertihzer  remains  a  big  ques- 
tion for  all  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  record  prices  on  petroleum  im- 
ports, the  source  of  the  farmer's  fuel 
supply  and  the  product  from  which 
much  of  his  fertilizer  is  a  by-product, 
have  made  it  imperative  that  the  best 
possible  price  be  received  for  America's 
food  exports.  Agriculture  presents  the 
best  opportunity  to  improve  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
give  away  vast  stores  of  food  to  foreign 
n.itions  that  have  an  open  record  of 
mismanagement  and  corruption  will 
further  worsen  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  waste  the  leverage  in  the  one  area 
oi"  production  in  which  the  United  States 
i.s  clearly  superior  over  all  nations. 

A  November  28  article  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Infiuirer  addressed  itself  to  the 
inadequacies  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  picture  pauited  by  Inquirer 
staff  writers  Donald  L.  Barlett  and 
James  B.  Steele  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. Their  articles  were  based  on 
a  7-month  investigation  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  that  apparently  took  them 
to  several  countries  and  involved  ex- 
amination of  the  administration  of  the 
aid  programs,  both  by  agents  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

In  brief,  they  found  that: 
The  United  States  has  mistakenly  tried 
to  transplant  to  primitive  societies  farm- 
ing techniques  perfected  in  this  covmtry. 
on  the  assumption  that  what  works  in 
Iowa  and  Indiana  will  work  in  India  and 
Indonesia.  It  will  not,  and  for  the  sub- 
sistence farmers  in  many  faraway  places, 
the  resutls  have  been  catastrophic ; 

Programs  such  as  food  for  peace,  mo- 
tivated by  humanitarian  impulses,  have 
actually  caused  many  poor  countries  to 
ftiil  to  even  try  to  increase  their  own 
agricultural  production — because  it  is 
cheaner  and  ea.sier  for  them  to  obtain 
food  from  the  United  States  Ihan  to  grow 
it  at  home: 

All  too  often,  aid  is  spent  on  expensive, 
shov.case  projects  that  benefit  only  a 
handful  of  farmers  and  make  no  con- 
tribution to  the  country's  overall  agri- 
cultural needs; 


Even  in  established  projects,  aid,  in- 
stead of  flowing  to  needy  small  farmers, 
often  benefits  large  farmers  or  pays  the 
salaries  of  educated,  eUte  bureaucracies 
in  the  developing  countries  that  have 
grown  up  to  administer  aid  programs; 
Agricultural  assistance  has  also  had 
the  ironic  effect  of  postponing  or  delay- 
ing indefinitely  necessary  painful  re- 
forms in  many  nations  that,  if  taken, 
would  substantially  increase  food  pro- 
duction and  relieve  misery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
article — "Billions  Spent  To  Ease  Hun- 
ger—And the  Effort  Backares"— be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Billions  Spent  To  Ease  Hunger— And  the 

Effort  Backfires 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

The  United  States  foreign  aid  program  has 

spent  30  years  and  '-illions  and  billions  of 

dollars  on  agricultural  programs  designed  to 

alleviate   hunger  in  poor  countries  around 

the  world. 

That  effort  has  largely  failed. 
In  many  instances,  it  has  worne  than 
failed;  it  has  backfired,  actually  holding 
down  food  production  in  foreign  countries 
and  increasing  their  reliance  on  shiploads 
of  U.S.  food  and  dollars. 

Consequeiitly,  many  of  those  same  coim- 
tries  are  now  faced  with  mass  starvation,  the 
prospect  of  certain  and  recurring  food  short- 
ages for  the  foreseeable  future  and  a  contin- 
uing inabUity  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed 
themselves. 

U.S.  agricultural  aid,  like  the  entire  8172 
billion  foreign  aid  program,  has  been  under- 
taken with  the  best  of  Intentions.  And,  also 
like  the  entire  foreign  aid  program,  it  is  an 
example  of  funds  misspent,  misdirected  and. 
ultimately,  wasted. 

Poor,  hungry  people  in  developing  coun- 
tries are  stUl  poor  and  hungry  and  more  de- 
pendent than  ever  on  the  outside  world  for 
food  to  stay  alive. 

The  Inquirer's  probe  of  ngrlcnltural  assist- 
ance— part  of  a  seven-month  investigation  of 
the  flawed  U.S.  foreign  aid  program — found 
that: 

The  United  States  has  mistakenly  tried  to 
transplant  to  primitive  societies  farming 
techniques  perfected  in  this  country,  on  the 
assumption  that  what  works  in  Iowa  and 
Indiana  will  work  in  India  and  Indonesia.  It 
wont,  and  for  the  subsistence  farmers  in  far 
away  places,  the  results  have  been  cata- 
strophic. 

Programs  such  as  Food  for  Pc-ace.  moti- 
vated by  humanitarian  Impulses,  have  actu- 
nlly  caused  many  poor  countries  to  fall  to 
even  try  to  increase  their  own  agricultural 
production — because  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
for  them  to  obtain  food  from  the  United 
States  than  to  grow  it  at  home. 

All  too  often,  aid  is  spent  on  expensive, 
Ehow-case  projects  that  benefit  only  a  hand- 
ful of  farmers  and  make  no  contribution  to 
the  country's  overall   agricultural   needs. 

Even  in  established  projects,  aid,  instead 
of  flowing  to  needy  small  farmers,  often  bene- 
fits large  farmers  or  pays  the  salaries  of  edu- 
cated, elite  bureaucracies  in  the  developing 
countries  that  have  grov.n  up  to  administer 
aid  programs. 

Acricultural  a."=sistance  has  also  had  the 
ironic  effect  of  postponing  or  delaying 
indefinitelv  necessary,  painful  reforms  In 
many  nations  that,  if  taken,  would  sub- 
stantially increase  food  production  and 
relieve  misery. 

In  country  after  country.  The  Inquirer 
investigation  established,  if  there  is  one 
lesson  to  be  learned  after  t!  a  expendit-ire 
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of  more  than  $172  billion  In  American  foreign 
aid.  it  IsthU: 

Unless  ttie  governmeut  receiving  the  assist- 
ance has  enacted  sound  policies  of  its  own, 
no  amount  of  foreign  aid  will  do  the  least  bit 
of  good. 

This  Is  especially  true  In  less  developed 
countries,  where  corruption  Is  systematic 
and  In  countries  where  governments  have 
failed  to  Institute  even  the  most  basic  self- 
help  meaoures. 

Say-f  a  senior  staff  assistant  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"External  assistance  Is  of  minimal  value 
unless  the  Internal  society  is  straightened 
out.  India  Is  a  good  example  of  an  internal 
Eocie'^y  tliat  ha.s  not  been  straightened  out." 

Says  a  State  Department  official,  privately 
echoing  the  same  sentiments  after  years  ol 
overseas  duty: 

"There  are  some  countries  wliere  assi:;tiince 
is  a  complete  waote.  India  is  a  good  example. 
Every  dollar  we  put  Into  India  Is  a  dollar 
down  the  drain." 

Their  observations  relate  to  foreign  aid  In 
general.  But  In  no  other  facet  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  are  their  assessments  more  pain- 
fully applicable  than  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural assistance. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States'  foreign 
aid  program  has  provided  a  stageering 
amount  of  agricultural  assistance  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  world  In  the  form  of  direct  food  aid  or 
assistance   In  agricultural   planning. 

Since  the  food  for  peace  program  was 
enacted  by  CongreES  in  1954,  the  nation  has 
shipped  agricultural  products  valued  at 
922.4  billion  to  more  than  100  countries. 

KEW  METHODS  TAUGHT 

Agricultviral  e.xperts  from  Amerlcrin  col- 
leges and  universities  h:\ve  studied  exotic 
tropical  dl.seasej  and  woriced  closely  v.'lth 
poor  farmers  to  teach  them  new  fi'-ming 
methods. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  into 
large-scale  projects  in  lrrl~atlon.  coloniza- 
tion, farm  resettlement  and  tropical  agricul- 
tural research. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States'  foreign 
aid  program  hrs  dojie  all  of  tlutt.  Vet 
whether  the  vehicle  of  the  aid  program  has 
been  direct  nrn-repayable  U.S.  grants,  or 
in.'surance  guarantees  to  private  companies 
engaged  In  farming,  or  agriciilturf.l  loans 
from  international  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Bank.  the;e  has  also  been  one 
failure  after  another. 

In  South  Korea,  the  government  has  imple- 
mented a  patchwork  agriculture.l  policy  over 
the  last  decade,  wltli  the  backing  of  the  State 
Department,  which  has  adversely  affected 
food  supplies.  Korean  farmers  explained  to 
llie  Inquirer  what  has  happened : 

Several  years  ago,  the  government  told 
farmers  to  raise  chickens.  Everyone  built 
chicken  coops.  Then,  the  price  of  chicken 
feed  went  up  500  percent  due  to  soaring 
demand  and  the  price  of  eggs  went  up  only 
20  percent. 

Everyone  stopped  raising  chickens. 

Then  they  were  told  to  raise  pigs.  Tlien,  it 
v.-as  tobacco.  Another  year,  it  was  angora  rab- 
bits (for  the  fur).  Another  year.  It  was  cows. 
All  these  enterprises  had  the  same  predict- 
able resvilt:  A  farmer  would  buy  a  calf  for 
$150,  feed  It  for  six  months  and  then  be  able 
to  sell  It  for  only  $125. 

This  year,  the  Korean  government  is  push- 
ing sunflowers. 

CHICKEN    RAISING   PLAN 

In  West  Africa,  a  $1.4  million  State  Depart- 
ment project  to  raise  chickens  for  domestic 
consumption  in  the  three  food-short  nations 
of  Mall,  Mauritania  and  Senegal  failed  be- 
cause U.S.  planners  did  not  take  Into  account 
the   fact   that  those   nations   did   not   have 


enough  grain  to  feed  both  their  populations 
and  support  a  poultry  Industry. 

In  Thailand,  the  State  Department  en- 
thusiastically supported  a  private  American 
company's  plan  to  Increase  corn  production 
by  guaranteeing  the  project  100  percent. 

The  Idea,  according  to  a  State  Department 
release,  was  to  tran-plrtnt  to  rural  Thailand 
"the  familiar  county-agent  concept  of  U.S. 
agriculture  in  providing  farmers  advice  on 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  seed  seiection,  cultiva- 
tion and  other  aspects  of  succesiful  farming." 
But  the  project  failed  becausp  It  was  un- 
dercapitalized from  the  start  by  the  Ameri- 
can company.  It  ended  up  costing  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  program  56.7  million  to  cover 
staggering  operating  losses. 

In  India,  the  United  States  poured  in  more 
than  41  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  during 
the  1960s  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

"By  giving  her  so  much  food,  we  gave  India 
a  crutch,"  says  a  senior  aide  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relation.-;  Committee.  "As  a  result  she 
had  postponed  all  the  liard,  tough  political 
and  economic  decisions  that  must  be  made." 
Those  declElons  include  whether  India  will 
continue  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  her 
erowlng  niilUary  program  or  divert  some  of 
tliat  money  to  provide  food  for  her  hungry 
masses. 

Now,  as  .';tarvatlon  marches  across  vast 
reaches  of  Africa  and  Asia,  m?ny  undevel- 
oped countries  have  sought  to  blame  their 
plight  on  developed  nations,  especially  the 
United  Stat«s,  and  are  demanding  more  help. 
But  during  all  of  the  discussion  about 
famine  and  Its  causes  and  its  possible  cures, 
there  is  one  subject  that  goes  unmentloned: 
The  failure  of  developing  countries  to  Insti- 
tute necessary  self-help  measures  to  Increase 
agricultural  production — a  failure  that  no 
amount  of  American  foreign  aid  can  ever 
overcome. 

There  is.  in  short,  great  potential  for  In- 
creasing agricultural  production  in  many  un- 
developed countries. 

Uut  for  one  reason  or  another — ull  related 
to  the  failure  of  Internal  government  pol- 
icies or  an  hinbility  to  face  certain  hard  po- 
litical realities  these  governments  h»ve  re- 
fused to  come  to  grips  with  their  problem.s, 
.ind  agricultural  production  has  suffered. 

Take  the  case  of  Colombia,  one  of  the  na- 
tions visited  and  studied  In  detail  by  In- 
tiulrer  reporters  as  part  of  the  newspaper's 
foreign  aid  investigation. 

Long  a  focal  point  for  Amrican  aid  In 
Latin  America,  Colombia  has  received  $1.4 
billion  In  loans  and  grants  directly  from  the 
United  States  since  1946. 

In  addition,  Colombia  has  received  loans 
of  $1.1  bUlion  from  the  World  Bank  and 
S619  million  from  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Both  lending  agencies  depend 
heavily  on  the  United  SUtes  for  financial 
support. 

MANY-rACETTD    PLAN' 

Of  the  total  aid  amount,  sever.al  hundred 
million  dollars  have  gone  into  agricultural 
programs,  ranging  from  the  colonizing  of 
Colombia's  vast,  sparsely  populated  eastern 
plains  to  the  upgrading  of  national  agricul- 
tural planning. 

It  has  been  poured  into  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent agencies  administering  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent programs — all  aimed  at  making  Co- 
lombia's 23  million  Inhabitants  less  depend- 
ent on  the  outside  world  for  certain  foods. 

But  perhaps  the  story  of  Just  one  agency 
which  has  been  a  leading  recipient  of  Ameri- 
can aid — the  Colombia  agrarian  reform  in- 
stitute (INCORA)— explains  why  per  capita 
agricultural  production  In  Colombia  Is  Just 
barely  keeping  pace  with  population  growth. 

INCORA,  a  government  agency,  was  cre- 
ated In  1962  to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of 
a   newly-passed   agrarian   reform    law.    The 


purpose  was  ostensibly  to  change  the  mal- 
distribution of  land  In  Colombia. 

As  in  many  developing  nations,  Colombia's 
good  agricultural  land  Ls  held  by  only  a  few 
families.  They  are  wealthy  aristocrats,  for 
the  most  part,  who  can  trace  their  lineage 
well  into  the  nation's  Spanii-h  past. 

Colombia  Is  a  mountainous  country  domi- 
nated by  three  separate  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
The  best  laud  Is  in  the  level,  fertile  valleys 
between  the  ranges.  It  is  there  that  Colom- 
bia's elite  have  held  sway  for  centuries. 

With  all  the  good  land  taken,  .small  farm- 
ers settled  for  smaller  holdings  in  the  sides 
cf  the  mountain.s  where  farming  conditions 
are  more  difficult  and  toils  are  poorer  than 
In  the  valleys  b?lo'..-. 

The  1960  census  Ehowed  the  extent  of  this 
pattern.  Large  farms  of  247  acres  or  more 
iiiade  up  only  3.5  percent  of  Colombia's 
total  farms.  But  small  farms  of  12.4  or  fewer 
acre3  comprised  62.5  percent  of  the  nation's 
farms. 

Even  tho  jgh  Colombia  Is  rich  In  soils  and 
rMmates,  and  capable  of  producing  a  wide 
variety  of  crops,  productivity  has  always 
been  low. 

One  reason  Is  that  land  taxes  are  very 
low,  thus  encouraging  underuse  of  the  good 
land,  and  the  Colombian  governmeut  has 
never  Bpplled  pressure  on  lavge  landholders 
to  force  them  to  use  their  land  more 
efficiently. 

Thus  in  Colombia,  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture are  l.irgely  political  and  a  World 
Bank  study  of  1970  summed  It  up  this  way: 

"The  soil  and  climate  endowment  of  much 
of  this  land  Is  good  .  .  .  What  Is  needed  Is 
well-directed  pressure  to  bring  the  land  Into 
fereater  productivity." 

In  its  own  way,  INCORA  was  supposed  to 
e.\ert  "well-directed  pressure, "  but  the 
age.icy  was  probably  doomed  to  fall  from 
the  start. 

There  never  has  been  broad-based  support 
for  true  agrarian  reform  from  either  of 
Colombia's  two  major  political  parties  which 
have  governed  the  country  In  recent  years. 

Both  the  liberal  and  conservative  parties 
contain  members  who  are  large,  wealthy 
landowners  and  whose  Interests  would  be 
directly  affected  by  any  ambitious  program 
Ol  radical  reform. 

NO    MAJOR    CHANCES 

Consequently,  In  the  13  years  since  the 
agrarian  reform  act  was  passed,  there  has 
been  no  fundamental  change  In  the  way 
land  Is  owned  in  Colombia. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  also  been  a 
genuine  difference  of  opinion  in  Colombia, 
as  elsewhere,  over  whether  radical  redistri- 
bution of  land  by  expropriation  or  other 
forceful  means  would  help  or  hurt  agricul- 
tural production. 

Whatever  one  believes,  the  problem  is  that 
Colombia  has  been  unable  to  decide  en 
whether  to  institute  true  agrarian  reform 
or  drop  the  program  altogether. 

"If  anything,  agrarian  reform  has  been  an 
Impediment  to  agricultural  production  In 
Colombia,"  believes  one  U.S.  official  who 
spent  years  observing  Colombian  agriculture. 
•It  has  created  uncertainty." 

On  one  hand,  INCORA  has  been  unable  to 
make  any  fundamental  change  in  the  coun- 
try's maldistribution  of  land. 

But  on  the  other,  every  Colombian  gov- 
ernment usually  pays  at  least  lip  service  to 
the  agrarian  reform  Idea,  which  In  turn 
creates  some  unwlllhtgness  on  the  part  of 
major  farmers  to  Invest  heavily  In  agricul- 
ture for  fear  their  land  might  one  day  be 
expropriated. 

None  of  Colombia's  Indecision,  however, 
has  deterred  the  United  States  foreign  aid 
program  from  consistently  pouring  money 
into   INCORA,   even    when    it   was   obvious 
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that  the  agency  was  making  no  strides  to- 
ward land  reform  at  all. 

Even  when  INCORA's  performance  is 
criticized  by  other  U.S.  agencies,  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  the  State 
Department  speedily  rushes  to  INCORA's 
defense. 

A  1967  GAO  audit,  for  example,  concluded 
that  INCORA,  even  with  heavy  U.S.  support, 
bad  been  unable  to  achieve  "any  appreciable 
success  in  effectively  transforming  the  mal- 
distribution of  land  In  Colombia." 

The  State  Department's  AID  office  In 
Bogota  prepared  a  seven-page  answer  to 
the  GAO  criticism  that  was  In  short,  an 
endorsement  of  INCORA  policies,  saying  the 
agency's  main  objective  "was  to  continue  Its 
steady  progress"  involving  Colombia's  age-cld 
rural  problems. 

"Even  more  significant,"  read  the  AID 
memo,  "is  INCORA's  recognition  both  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  which  face  over- 
all agrarian  reform  In  Colombia,  and  the 
fact  that  It  Is  adopting  what  we  consider  to 
be  reasonable  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems . . ." 

Seven  years  later,  INCORA  Ls  no  closer  to 
achieving  agrarian  reform  than  it  was  In 
1967. 

INCORA  has  been  such  an  obvious  flop  that 
now  even  AID's  Bogota  office  Is  saying,  at 
least  privately,  what  critics  of  INCORA  have 
been  saying  for  years. 

"I  don't  think  the  performance  of  INCORA 
has  been  very  effective,"  one  high  AID  offi- 
cial told  The  Inquirer. 

Colombia's  National  Planning  Department 
was  unable  to  provide  The  Inqulrfr  with  up- 
to-date  statistics  showing  current  land  own- 
ership patterns,  but  one  high  department 
official  said  there  has  Iseen  virtually  no 
change. 

"Big  Interests  stood  In  the  way  of  land 
reform,"  he  said,  'so  there  has  been  little 
change  at  all.  And  it  Is  not  a  high  priority 
with  this  government  either." 

Although  Colombia  has  achieved  some  suc- 
cess In  producing  more  export  commodities 
such  as  cotton  and  beef,  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction has  Just  kept  pace  with  population 
growth  the  last  decade. 

LITTLE  CREDir  GIVEN 

An  Auierlcan  agriculturist  who  has  spent 
years  observing  Colombian  agriculture  told 
The  Inquirer  that  U.S.  aid  to  Colombian 
agriculture  has  played  little,  If  any,  role  In 
the  Increase. 

"The  crops  that  show  the  Increase  are  ex- 
ports such  as  coffee,  cotton  or  beef,"  he  said. 
"And  these  are  produced  mostly  by  commer- 
cial farmers  using  modern  technology." 

The  aid  money  has  not  helped  the  small, 
subsistence  farmers  who  comprise  the  back- 
bone of  Colombia's  rural  society,  as  evidenced 
In  part  by  the  continuing  exodus  of  the 
rural  poor  to  Colombia's  big  cities. 

Bogota,  the  capital,  was  a  city  of  664,000 
In  1951.  By  1964,  the  population  was  1.6  mil- 
lion. Today,  the  population  Is  estimated  at  2.7 
million. 

In  fact,  It  may  be  much  higher.  No  one  has 
any  scientific  way  of  counting  the  thousands 
of  poor  farmers  who  yearly  stream  Into 
Bogota  and  other  large  cities  to  escape  the 
desperate  poverty  of  the  countryside. 

"We  have  Just  operated  an  International 
social  welfare  program  In  agriculture,"  says 
one  disillusioned  American  of  the  Colombian 
program.  "The  money  that  has  gone  to  IN- 
CORA has  not  prepared  anyone  for  the 
future  or  to  become  a  productive  member  of 
Colombian  society." 

Colombians  are  still  debating  over  who 
benefited  from  the  millions  that  INCORA 
has  spent  since  1962 — since  there  are  so  few 
visible  signs  of  agricultural  progress. 

There  have  been  repeated  charges  in  the 


Colombian  legislature  of  corruption  in 
INCORA.  Lawmakers  have  charged  that  in 
cases  where  INCORA  has  actually  purchased 
land  from  wealthy  owners  for  redistribution 
to  needy  peasants,  the  agency  paid  excessive 
prices. 

INEPT  PLANNING 

But  In  most  projects  examined  by  The 
Inquirer  In  Colombia,  there  was  another 
possible  explanation  for  INCORA's  poor  per- 
formance— politics  and  Inept  planning. 

In  1968,  for  example,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (IDB)  loaned  INCORA 
f35.9  million  for  a  major  colonization  proj- 
ect on  Colombia's  vast,  largely  unpopulated 
eastern  plains. 

The  bank,  which  Is  largely  supported  by 
the  United  States,  put  up  the  funds  to  build 
acce.ss  road.s,  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
community  facilities  to  eucoui'age  the  colo- 
nization of  potentially  productive  agrarian 
land. 

For  Its  part,  INCORA  was  to  provide  teach- 
ers, hospital  beds,  educational  facilities  and 
other  assistance  as  part  of  the  total  develop- 
ment package. 

The  schools,  ho.spltals  and  roads  were  built 
l.-trgely  with  U.S. -supplied  funds.  But  the 
Colombian  governnaent  then  failed  to  provide 
the  teachers  or  the  other  facilities  because 
the  national  government  decided  to  de-em- 
phasize agrarian  reform  In  1970. 

"We  built  the  hospitals,  but  they  did  not 
provide  the  beds,"  said  Nestor  Sanchez, 
assistant  director  of  the  IDB  In  Bogota.  "You 
go  Into  some  of  those  areas  today  and  you 
find  empty  schools. 

"The  Idea  was  to  aid  the  spontaneous 
settlement  of  those  ereas  that  was  already 
underway.  People  have  been  going  there,  but 
conditions  are  bad  and  getting  worse  all  the 
time." 

Not  long  aso,  a  band  of  angry  poor  farmers 
in  one  such  settlement  village  locked  a  group 
of  Colombian  authorities  in  a  building  and 
demanded  that  the  Colombian  president 
come  visit  to  see  living  conditions  that  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  government's  failure 
to  live  up  to  Its  end  of  the  bargain. 

While  Colombia  has  been  unable  to  make 
certain  tough  political  decisions  that  con- 
ceivably might  greatly  spur  food  production. 
South  Korea  has  aggressively  adopted  poli- 
cies in  the  last  decade  that  have  actually 
retarded  agricultural  production. 

A  few  statistics  on  imports  and  prices  per- 
haps best  underscore  the  dismal  failure  of 
President  Park  Chung  Hee's  autocratic  ad- 
ministration In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
food. 

Rice  has  long  been  the  staple  of  the  Korean 
diet.  In  the  years  following  the  Korean  War, 
the  United  States  exported  rice  to  Korea,  but 
by  1960  those  exports  were  no  longer  needed. 

In  1961,  then-Gen.  Park  came  to  power  In 
a  military  coup.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
launched  what  was  called  a  "New  Life  Cam- 
paign," dispatching  his  army  troops  to  the 
countryside  to  fight  poverty. 

Ne^^-s  accounts  at  the  time  reported  that 
troops  explained  to  the  rural  folk  that  Korean 
fctrmers  were  "lazy  and  suffer  from  feudalls- 
tlc  thinking"  and  only  through  a  massUe  re- 
construction effort  would  there  be  "Jobs  and 
rice  for  all." 

By  1970 — after  nine  years  and  millions  of 
dollai-s  In  American  foreign  aid  money 
plowed  Into  Korea's  agricultural  sector  to 
Increase  production  and  organize  4-H 
Clubs — the  Korean  government  had  managed 
to: 

Drive  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  from 
their  land;  hold  down  the  living  conditions 
of  those  farmers  who  remained  behind;  and 
make  Korea  dependent  on  American  rice  and 
other  food  products  once  again.  Indeed,  Ko- 
rea's Increases  In  rice  production  have  failed 


to  keep  pace  with  the  country's  population 
growth. 

From  1970  to  1973,  the  United  States  had 
to  export  1.653  million  metric  tons  of  rice 
to  Korea — or  nearly  four  times  as  much  rice 
as  was  shipped  during  the  10-year  p>erlod 
from  1950  to  1959,  when  the  country  was  In 
the  midst  of,  and  recovering  from,  the  war. 

LOW-II'.TEREEr    LOANS 

Mi-.ch  of  the  rice,  along  with  a  substantial 
•volume  Of  wheat,  that  was  shipped  to  Korea 
the  last  few  years,  was  sold  through  low- 
Intsrest,  long-term  loans,  running  up  to  40 
years,  under  the  American  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time  President  Park  has  been 
Increasing  rice  Imports  from  the  United 
.States,  he  has  been  urging  Koreans  to  eat 
less  rice.  Restaurants  are  not  permitted  to 
serve  rice  two  days  a  week  and  barley  is 
blended  In  with  the  rice  that  Is  served,  a 
combination  many  Koreans  find  dlstastefxil. 

For  the  Park  administration,  the  rice  Im- 
ports have  served  several  purposes. 

They  have  enabled  the  government  to 
avoid  dealing  seriously  with  the  agricultural 
economy,  so  that  all  Its  energies  could  be 
focused  on  building  an  Industrial  base  and 
Increasing  exports. 

As  The  Inquirer  dls.;losed  earlier  this  week. 
that  industrial  base  Is  built  on  low  wages 
and  poor  working  conditions  and  Is  heavily 
dependent  on  cheap  female  labor. 

The  government  also  has  used  the  cheap 
-American  rice  to  hold  down  the  price  of  rice 
in  Seoul,  undercutting  the  price  of  rice 
grown  by  Korean  farmers. 

Last  July,  the  retail  price  of  a  bag  of  rice 
sold  m  Seoul  was  $3.51.  In  the  provincial 
city  of  Kwangju,  the  price  was  $3.76.  In  the 
port  city  of  Inchon,  It  was  $4.26.  Red  bean.s 
that  sold  for  $3.38  In  Seoul  went  for  $3.51 
in  Kwangju  and  $4.01  In  Inchon. 

By  keeping  food  prices  down  In  Seoul, 
long-time  American  residents  In  Korea  say. 
President  Park  has  reduced  the  chances  for 
large-scale  demonstrations  against  his  other 
policies  and  decrees  which  curtail  Indl^  idual 
freedoms  and  liberties. 

SEOUL    MIGRATION 

With  tl.e  government's  disastrous  agilcnl- 
tural  policies  and  the  emphasis  In  non-farm 
Jobs  and  cheap  food,  rural  folk,  as  might  be 
expected,  have  flocked  to  Seoul.  The  city 
now  holds  nearly  one-fifth  of  Korea's  entire 
32  million  population,  and  is  one  of  the 
v.-orld's  most  densely  populated  cities. 

The  resulting  urban  sprawl  has  aggravated 
the  country's  food  problem  In  another  way: 

Apartment  complexes,  factories,  squatter-' 
htits,  houses  and  expressways  continue  to 
push  out  from  Seoul,  taking  more  and  more 
of  what  once  was  some  of  Korea's  best  rice 
growing  land. 

A.s  for  the  farmers,  the  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  remain  the  same.  Like  the 
government's  experimental  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  the  government's  agricultural  co- 
operatives, all  backed  and  often  financially 
supported  by  the  American  State  Depart- 
inent. 

The  names  of  the  farmers  are  not  im- 
portant, only  what  they  have  to  say.  They 
remain  anonymous  because  Koreans  who 
speak  wl'^h  an  American  reporter  are  rLsklnc 
arrest.  And  Koreans  who  speak  critically  of 
their  government  are  risking  long  prison  sen- 
tences. 

It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  their  ages  range 
from  the  30s  to  the  60s  and  that  they  live  on 
Yong  Jong  Island,  located  a  slow,  20  minute 
boat  ride  from  Inchon. 

There  are,  on  the  Island,  about  14,000 
Koreans,  a  Catholic  church  that  has  been 
there  some  70  years,  an  American  priest  who 
has  been  In  residence  since  the  mid-1960s, 
one  doc'or  who  has  treated  more  than  7,800 
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patients  In  the  last  eight  years,  and  hundreds 
of  niud-brlck  and  concrete  block  houses  with 
thatched  roofs  that  do  not  have  amenities 
like  floors  or  running  water  or  electricity. 

CO-OPS      CRITICIZED 

One  farmer  Is  talking  about  the  agricul- 
tural cooperative. 

"You  have  to  belong  to  the  co-op  to  buy 
Xortilizer  so  there  is  no  real  love  for  it.  The 
orders  to  Join  come  from  above  (the  govern- 
ment). If  you  don't  belong  to  the  co-op,  you 
can't  get  any  fertilizer.  It  is  a  threat  they 
hold  over  the  farmer's  head." 

As  a  requirement  for  membership  in  the 
co-op.  the  farmer  says  he  must  donate  about 
63  pounds  of  rice  each  year  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

In  return,  he  can  buy  co-op  fertilizer  at  the 
same  price  he  could  buy  it  oH  the  open 
market  and  the  canshop  In  the  co-op  store, 
a  kind  of  general  store  v.here  prices  are 
higher  than  in  Inchon.  So.  he  sn>is,  "there  is 
no  use  to  the  co-op." 

What  happens  to  the  rice  the  fairmer  turns 
over  to  the  co-op? 

"The  co-op  sells  the  rice  to  the  gbvernment. 
The  money  they  get  from  the  government 
goes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  ccHop  people. 
There  are  no  benefits  to  the  farmer,"  he  says. 

The  farmers  say  they  have  gone  through  all 
this  before,  with  other  cooperatives.  Each 
time  the  cooperatives  failed  for  the  s^me 
reason — corruption. 

GAMBLING      PHILOSOPHTl 

The  farmers  complain,  too.  abdut  the  low 
price  for  rice — which  is  delibciately  held 
down  by  the  governmpnt — .'.nd  a  variety  of 
other  government  policies  that  allow  some 
prices  to  rise  while  others  are  controUecl. 

In  other  countries,  observe.s  a  long-time 
American  resident  of  Korea  wlio  ^as  worked 
closely  with  the  rural  people,  the  farmers  say 
"the  weather  Is  a  gamble.  He^e  they  say  to- 
morrow's government  decision  i.s  ia  gamble." 

Curiously,  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment— undaunted  by  the  Park  government's 
13-year  string  of  agricultural  failures — con- 
tinues to  pour  money  into  the  ajgricultural 
sector,  pretending  that  modern  technology 
somehow  can  overcome  dlsastroas  govern- 
ment policies.  ; 

A  State  Department  official  saysj  talking  of 
plans  for  the  future: 

"We're  going  to  bring  in  Unitedistates  sci- 
entists to  work  on  research  breakUiroughs  in 
all  grains — rice,  wheat  and  bcrley," 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $172  billion  cost  of  the  entire 
foreign  aid  program  described  In  the  In- 
quirer series,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Oct.  29,  1973.  report  on  "Foreign 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States."  ^ave 
some  indication  of  the  extent  of  other 
areas  of  foreign  aid — capital  export. 

According  to  the  committee  report: 

Since  1917  the  United  States  Government 
has  transferred  abroad  (loans  and  grants) 
approximately  $258  billion  in  financial  re- 
sources, almost  Ji200  billion  of  *hlch  has 
been  committed  since  World  Warill. 

Tliese  financial  resonices  aiie  broken 
down  as  follows:  World  War  I.  $12.2  bil- 
lion; World  War  II,  Lend-Lease,  $50.2 
billion:  post-World  War  II,  $195.6  bil- 
lion. The  World  War  I  figure  excludes  in- 
terest, and  the  post-World  War  II  figure 
includes  $11.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973 
and  a  then-projected  $11  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  but  did  not  include  any 
of  the  expected  Increases  in  aid  noted 
by  the  committee  as  resulting  jfrom  the 
Middle  East  War.  [ 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
United  States  has  serious  economic  prob- 
lems and  can  no  longer  be  whiat  critics 


have  termed  "Uncle  Sugar"  to  the  en- 
tire world.  I  also  suggest  that  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  Wyoming  people  re- 
flects what  is  felt  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  Congress,  in  consid- 
ering foreign  aid  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations, would  be  well-advised  at 
the  same  time  to  consider  the  views  and 
vei-y  real  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
while  the  Senate  was  in  recess,  Indiana 
and  the  Nation  lost  Louis  B.  Russell,  the 
world's  longest  living  heart  transplant 
recipient.  As  we  mourn  his  lozs,  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  mankind  to  recognize  that 
Mr.  Hu-ssell  made  the  most  of  the  more 
than  6  years  that  medical  science  was 
able  to  add  to  his  life. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  family 
and  especially  to  his  daughter.  Connie, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  my  staff. 

For  more  than  6  years  after  he  received 
the  heart  of  a  teenage  Virginia  boy, 
Louis  Rus.sell  made  full  use  of  his  addi- 
tional years  by  helping  others.  Not  only 
did  Mr.  Russell  return  to  teaching  indus- 
trial arts  at  Joyce  Kilmer  Junior  High 
School  in  Indianapolis,  but  he  also  took 
up  the  cause  of  heart  disease  as  he  spoke 
to  hundreds  of  groups  and  involved  him- 
Ef-lf  in  a  number  of  fundraising  activi- 
ties to  conquer  the  disease. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Russell  warned  Indi- 
anapolis youth  of  dangers  of  drug  abuse 
and  became  a  lay  chaplain  with  the  city 
police  force. 

Not  forgetting  the  uncertainty  he  once 
faced  in  anticipation  of  receiving  a  new 
heart,  Mr.  Russell  also  counseled  patients 
who  faced  heart  surgery.  In  fact,  even 
in  the  week  before  his  death,  Mr.  Russell 
shared  the  final  days  of  his  extended  life 
by  advl-sing  and  encouraging  two  more 
patients  who  were  about  to  receive  new 
iiearts  at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Russell  once  said  tliat  he  was  not 
afraid  to  die  and  added  that  the  extra 
time  ."^ince  his  hrai't  transplant  had  been 
"the  best  years  of  my  life."  Mr.  Russell 
said: 

I  don't  know  what  the  future  holds  for  me, 
but  I  do  know  who  holds  the  future. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rassell  cxpres-^ed  his 
philosophy  best  when  he  said  that  he 
didn't  mind  being  a  "guinea  pig"  if  the 
experiment  he  was  involved  in  would 
help  others.  Mr.  Russell  said: 

I'm  alive,  and  maybe  because  of  me  and 
ray  operation,  what  doctors  learn  can  help 
other  people  live. 

Louis  Russell  v/as  a  man  who  gave 
much  more  than  he  received.  Indiana 
and  the  Nation  have  benefited  greatly 
from  his  courage  and  his  generosity. 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  ACTION  OF  THE 
WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  theme 
of  the  World  Food  Conference  was  ar- 
ticulated by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his 
keynote  address  when  he  called  on  the 
a=s^mbled  nations  to  pledge  "that  within 
a  decade  no  child  will  go  to  bed  hungry, 
that  no  family  will  fear  for  its  next  day's 


bread,  and  that  no  human  being's  future 
and  capacities  will  be  stunted  by  malnu- 
trition." 

This  theme  is  repeated  throughout  the 
program  of  action  adopted  by  the 
Conference.  The  Secretary's  very  words 
were  incorporated,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  in  resolution  1: 

The  World  Food  Conference  Resolves  that 
all  governments  should  accept  the  removal 
of  the  scourge  of  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
which  at  present  afiSicts  many  millions  cf 
human  beings,  as  the  objective  of  the  Inter- 
nRti.^nal  community  as  a  whole,  and  accept 
the  gcftl  that  within  a  decade  no  child  will 
go  to  bed  hungry,  that  no  family  will  fear 
for  Its  next  day's  bread,  and  that  no  human 
being's  future  and  capacities  will  be  stunted 
by  malnutrition. 

In  our  concern  about  tlie  projected 
shortage  of  basic  foodstuffs  in  the  next 
6  to  9  months  and  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  World  Food  Conference  to  solve 
this  problem,  we  have  tended  to  over- 
look three  important  facts. 

F\\A,  the  World  Food  Conference  was 
convened  by  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
sign an  international  strategy  to  deal 
with  medium-  and  long-term  Issues  of 
food  production  and  world  food  security. 
It  was  not  intended  or  organized  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  very  real  and 
urgent  problems  caused  by  food  short- 
ages this  year. 

Second,  the  World  Food  Conference 
has  set  an  ambitious  and  not  easily  at- 
tainable goal  for  the  international  com- 
munity and  has  agreed  to  this  goal  with- 
out dissent:  We  shall  eliminate  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  10  years'  time. 

And  third,  the  World  Food  Conference, 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  coopera- 
tion seldom  witnessed  on  the  interna- 
tional scene,  achieved  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  consensus  on  a  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion which  includes  a  Declaration  on  the 
Eradication  of  Hunger  and  Malnutri- 
tion and  22  separate  resolutions.  If  this 
Programme  of  Action  is  fully,  speedily, 
and  .'juccessfully  implemented,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  our  goal. 

I  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  order  to  place  the  results  of 
the  World  Food  Conference  into  more 
perspective. 

I  want  to  point  out  as  well  that  the 
resolutions  taken  together  do  provide  a 
coherent  strategy  for  attacking  the  world 
food  and  nutrition  problem.  They  touch 
on  subjects  ranging  from  priorities  lor 
agricultural  and  rural  development  to 
improved  food  aid  programs,  from  the 
role  of  women  in  agriculture  and  devel- 
opment to  efforts  to  make  more  available 
agiicultural  inputs  such  as  fertilizer,  pes- 
ticides, and  seeds.  Other  resolutions 
speak  to  the  issues  of  population,  grain 
reserves,  trade  barriers,  and  research 
and  training.  In  addition,  resolution 
XXIII  recommends  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  resolution  XXUI  pro- 
vides for  a  World  Food  Council  and  other 
bodies  to  oversee  the  implementation 
cf  the  Programme  of  Action. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  meeting  the  size 
of  the  World  Food  Conference  In  which 
133  nations  are  confronting  a  problem 
as  complex  as  the  food  problem  we  must 
always  be  prepared  to  accept  something 
less  than  we  had  hoped  for.  No  nation,  no 
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nongovernmental  organization,  and  no 
concerned  individual  achieved  every- 
thing he  or  it  may  have  hoped  for  at 
Rome. 

The  results  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence taken  as  a  whole,  however,  are  quite 
striking.  The  Programme  of  Action  holds 
creat  promise  for  success.  The  United 
States  should  work  cooperatively  and  en- 
ergetically with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  implement  the  resolution  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  judg- 
ing the  World  Feed  Conference,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Programme 
of  Action  adopted  by  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  declaration  and  22  resolu- 
tions, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Part  Two.  ProoH.'.Mi.ir  or  Action 

rv.    DFCLARATION    ON    THE    tRADlCATION    OF 
HUNGER    AND    MALNVTBirlON  ' 

The  World  Food  Cjuference,  convened  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  ' 
and  entrusted  with  developing  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  international  ccmmunlty, 
as  a  whole,  could  take  speciflc  action  to 
resolve  the  world  food  problem  within  the 
broader  context  of  development  and  inter- 
national economic  co;peralion,  adopts  the 
following 

UNr.-ERSAL   DECLARATION    ON    THE   ELADIC'ilON 
OP    HfNGER    AND    M    t-NL'TnlTION 

Recognising  that: 

(1)  The  grave  food  crisis  that  is  afflicting 
the  peoples  of  the  developing  countries  where 
most  cf'the  world's  hungry  and  i'l-nourlshed 
live  and  where  mere  than  two  thirds  of  tlie 
world's  population  produce  about  on;  third 
of  the  world's  food — an  Imbalance  which 
threatens  to  increase  In  the  next  ten  years — 
Is  not  only  fraught  v.ith  grave  economic  and 
social  Implications,  but  p.lso  acutely  Jeop- 
ardises the  most  fundnninntal  principles  and 
values  as-sociated  with  the  rig'^.t  to  life  and 
human  dignity  a?  en-hrincd  In  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  H\iman  R'.^ht";  = 

(ii)  The  elimination  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, inducted  .as  one  cl  the  objectives  in 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  Social 
PrrgrertS  and  Development,*  as  well  as  the 
elimination  of  the  causes  that  determine  this 
situation  are  the  common  objectives  of  ail 
nations; 

(ill)  The  situation  of  the  p-:oples  nfTIlrted 
by  hunger  and  miini-.trltica  arises  from  their 
historical  c!rcum'=tarcos,  inc'udlng  social  ir- 
equalltle?,  including;  In  many  cases  alien  and 
colonial  dcmlnatloi'.,  fcre'gn  occupation, 
racial  c'lrcrlmination,  apartheid  and  ncc- 
coloniali?m  in  all  its  fcrms,  which  continue 
to  be  amon?  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  full 
cmancipr.tion  and  pro^rc?'  cf  the  develDplng 
countries  and  all  the  peoples  Involved; 

(Iv)  This  situation  has  been  aggravated  In 
recent  years  by  a  series  of  crises  to  which 
the  world  economy  has  been  subjected,  such 
as  the  deterioration  In  the  international 
mcnetary  system,  intlatlonary  Increase  In  Im- 
port costs,  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by 
external  debt  on  the  balance  of  payments  of 
many  developing  countries,  rising  food  de- 
maud  partly  due  to  demographic  pressure, 
speculation,  and  a  .shortage  of  and  increased 
costs  of  essential  i-erlcultural  Inputs; 


'  Adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Us  IGth 
n.petlng  on  16  November  1974. 

=  Resolution  3180  (XXVIII)  of  17  December 
1973. 

'General  Assembly  resolution  217  A  (III) 
of  10  December  1948. 

<  Gerieral  Assembly  resolution  2542  (XXIV) 
cf  11  Decem'jer  1969. 


(v)  These  phenomena  are  considered  wlth- 
hi  the  framework  of  the  on-gotag  negotia- 
tions on  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rlglits  and 
Duties  of  States,  and  urging  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  unanimous- 
ly to  agree  upon  and  to  adopt  a  Charter 
that  will  be  an  effective  Instrument  for  the 
establishment  of  new  International  economic 
relations  based  on  principles  of  equity  and 
Justice; 

(vl)  All  countries,  big  or  small,  rich  or 
poor,  are  equal.  AU  countries  h.ive  the  full 
right  to  participate  in  the  decisions  on  the 
food  problem; 

(vll)  The  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  largely  depends  on  the  adequate;  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  as  well  as 
the  establishment  of  a  world  lood  sacurity 
py.stem  which  would  ensure  ade  |uate  avail- 
ability and  reasonable  prices  of  food  at  all 
times,  Irrespective  of  periodic  fluctuations 
and  vagaries  of  weather  and  free  of  political 
and  economic  pressures,  and  shoiUd  thus 
facUltate,  amongst  other  things,  the  develop- 
ment process  of  developing  countries; 

(vlii)  Peace  end  justice  encompass  an  ero- 
noaiic  dimension  helping  the  solution  of  the 
world  economic  problems,  the  liquidation  of 
under-development,  offering  a  liut-ng  &ji;1 
definitive  solution  of  tLe  food  pio;:iem  lor  all 
peoples  and  guaranteeing  to  all  countries 
the  right  to  Implement  freely  and  clTeciivel;; 
the'r  development  programmes.  To  thi.^  ef- 
fect, It  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  'Jircats  and 
resort  to  force  and  to  promote  peace  Cvil  co- 
operation between  States  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  to  apply  the  principles  of  non- 
interference In  each  other's  l;;ternal  affairs, 
i'uU  eqv;ality  of  rights,  respect  of  national  In- 
dependence and  sovereignty  as  well  as  to  en- 
courage the  peaceful  co-oper.Ttion  boivt'een 
all  States,  irrespective  of  their  political,  so- 
ci.-.I  and  economic  systems.  Tlie  further  lu-.- 
provc-ment  ol  intenatior.al  rclationr;  will  cre- 
ate better  conditions  for  International  co- 
operation Li  r.ll  fields  Vvhich  should  make 
possible  large  financial  and  niaterliil  re- 
sources to  be  used,  tTitcr  ulix,  for  develop- 
ing ajrri'ultural  production  and  su'ost<iatiai- 
ly  improving  world  food  Ec-curity; 

(ix)  For  a  lasting  solinisn  of  the  fcod 
problem  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  clin-a- 
nate  the  widening  gaps  which  today  separate 
developed  and  developing  countries  and  to 
bring  about  a  new  international  economic 
order.  It  should  be  possible  for  ell  countries 
to  participate  actively  and  effectively  In  the 
new  International  economic  relations  by  the 
establishment  of  suitable  International  Eys- 
tems,  where  appropriate,  capable  of  produc- 
ing adequate  action  in  order  to  establish  just 
and  eqttltable  relations  in  Inteinational  eco- 
nomic co-operation; 

(X)  Developing  countries  reaffirm  their  be- 
lief that  the  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
suring their  own  rapid  development  rests 
with  themselves.  They  declare,  therefore, 
their  readiness  to  continue  to  intcarlfy  their 
iudlvidual  and  collective  efforts  with  the 
view  to  e.'cpandlng  their  mutual  co-operation 
In  the  field  of  agricultural  development  and 
food  production  including  the  eradication 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition; 

(xi)  Since,  for  various  reasons,  many  de- 
veloping countries  are  not  yet  always  able  to 
meet  their  own  food  needs,  urgent  and  effec- 
tive International  action  should  be  taken  to 
assist  them,  free  of  political  pressures,  con- 
sistent with  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  ^  and  the 
Programme  of  Action''  of  the  sixth  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  o'  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Conference  consequently  solemnly 
proclaims: 

1.  Every  man.  woman  and  child  has  the 
Inalienable  right  to  be  free  from  hunger  and 


i- General   Assembly  resolutions   32ri   and 
3202  (S  VT)   of  1  May  1974. 


malnutrition  In  order  to  develop  fully  and 
maintain  their  physical  and  mental  faculties. 
Society  today  already  possesses  sufficient  re- 
sources, organizational  ability,  and  technol- 
ogy and  hence  the  competence  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Accordingly,  the  eradication 
of  hunger  Is  a  common  objective  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  international  community, 
especially  of  the  developed  countries  and 
others  in  a  position  to  help. 

2.  It  Is  a  fundamental  responsibility  of 
Governments  to  work  together  for  higher 
food  production  and  a  more  equitable  and 
efficient  distribution  of  food  between  coun- 
tries and  v\'ithln  countries.  Governments 
should  Initiate  immediately  a  greater  con- 
certed attack  on  chronic  malnutrition  ai^d 
deficiency  diseases  among  the  vulnerable  and 
lower  Income  groups.  In  order  to  ensure  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  all.  Governments  should 
formulate  appropriate  food  and  nutrition 
policies  integrated  in  over-all  socio-economic 
rnd  agricultural  development  plans  based  on 
adequate  knowledge  of  available  as  well  as 
potential  food  resources.  The  importance  of 
human  mill:  In  this  connexion  should  be 
stiesced  on  nutritional  grounds. 

3.  Tco'l  problems  must  be  tackled  during 
the  preparation  and  implementation  of  na- 
tional plans  and  programmes  for  economi". 
and  sccial  development,  v.'th  emphasis  on 
their  humanitarian  aspects. 

4.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  each  State  con- 
cerned, la  accordance  with  Its  sovereign 
juugen-.ent  and  Internal  legislation,  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  food  production  and 
provide  proper  incentives  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. Of  prime  Importance  for  the  att::ln- 
ni':nt  of  theje  objectives  are  effective  nieas- 
urcs  of  socio-economic  transformation  by 
ag.<iri.in,  tax,  credit  and  lavcstmcnt  policy 
refcii-ra  and  the  reorganization  of  rural  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  reform  of  the  conditions 
of  ov.nership,  t'le  encouragement  cf  producer 
and  consumer  co-operatives,  the  moblllratl.-Dn 
of  V.-.e  full  potential  of  human  resources, 
both  male  and  fem^.lc,  in  the  developins 
countries  for  an  Integrated  n.ral  de- 
velopment and  the  luvolver-.ent  of  the  small 
farn-.f;:-,  fishermen  f.nd  the  landless  work- 
ers in  attaining  the  require':',  food  production 
aad  employment  targets,  ^:oreover.  it  is  ncc- 
eisary  to  recosi.i:£e  the  key  role  of  v.-omen  In 
agricultural  production  and  rural  economy 
in  many  countries,  and  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate education,  ext-msion  programmes 
and  fiaancial  facilltleo  are  made  avcllable  to 
v.onien  on  eqxial  terms  with  men. 

5.  Maiine  and  inland  water  resources  E.'e 
to£ay  beccming  mere  important  than  ever  as 
.1  source  of  food  and  economic  posperity.  Ac- 
cordiufely,  action  should  he  taken  to  promote 
a  ratiouEl  esploitation  cf  these  resources, 
preferably  for  direct  human  consumption,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  meeting  the  food  re- 
quirements of  all  peoples. 

6.  The  efforts  to  Increpse  food  production 
should  be  complemented  by  every  eadeavo'.jr 
to  pre  e:.t  wastage  of  food  in  all  Its  forms. 

7.  To  give  Impetus  to  food  production  in 
developing  countries  and  In  particular  in 
tiie  least  developed  and  most  seriously  af- 
fected among  them,  urgent  and  effective  in- 
ternational action  should  be  taken,  by  the 
developed  countries  and  other  countries  ia 
a  po.-ition  to  do  so,  to  provide  them  with 
sustF.ined  additional  technical  and  financial 
assistance  on  favorable  terms  and  in  a  vol- 
lune  sufficient  to  their  needs  on  the  basts  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements. 
This  assistance  must  be  free  of  conditions 
Inconsistent  with  sovereignty  of  the  recelv- 
lr.2  States. 

8.  All  countries,  and  primarily  the  highly 
industrialized  countries,  should  promote  the 
advancement  of  food  production  technology 
and  should  make  all  efforts  to  promote  the 
tranrfer,  adaptation  and  dissemination  of 
appropriate  food  production  technology  for 
the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries  and 
to  that  end  thoy  should  inter  alia  make  all 
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efforts  to  disseminate  the  results  of  their 
research  work  to  Governments  and  scientific 
institutions  of  developing  countries  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  promote  a  sustained  agri- 
cultural development. 

9.  To  assure  the  proper  conservation  of 
natural  resources  being  utilized  or  utlllzable 
for  food  production,  all  countries  must  col- 
laborate in  order  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment,  Including  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

10.  All  developed  counlries  and  others  able 
to  do  so  should  collaborate  technically  and 
financially  with  the  developing  countries  In 
their  efforts  to  expand  land  and  water  re- 
sources for  agricultural  production  and  to 
assure  a  rapid  Increase  In  the  availability,  at 
fair  costs,  of  agricultural  Inputs  such  as  fer- 
tilizers and  other  chemicals,  high-quality 
seeds,  credit  and  technology.  Qo-operatlon 
among  developing  countries,  ii^  this  con- 
nexion, Is  also  important. 

11.  All  States  should  strive  to  the  utmost 
to  readjust,  where  appropriate,  their  agricul- 
tural policies  to  give  priority  to  food  pi  educ- 
tion recognizing.  In  this  connexion,  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  world  food  problem 
and  international  trade.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  attitudes  toward  farm  support  pro- 
grammes for  domestic  food  production,  de- 
veloped countries  should  take  ir^to  account, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  interest  of  the  food 
exporting  developing  coiintries,  iti  order  to 
avoid  detrimental  e»Tect  on  their  exports. 
Moreover,  all  coiuitries  should  co-operate  to 
devise  effective  steps  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  stabili:?ing  world  markets  and  pro- 
moting equitable  and  remunerative  prices, 
where  appropriate  through  international  ar- 
rangements, to  i:nprove  access  to  markets 
through  reduction  or  eiimination  of  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  on  the  products  of 
Interest  to  the  developing  countries,  to  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  export  earnings  of 
these  countries,  to  contribute  to  the  diversi- 
fication of  their  exports,  and  apply  to  them, 
in  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  the 
principles  as  agreed  upon  in  the  Tokyo  Decla- 
ration including  the  concept  of  non-recl- 
proclty  and  more  favourable  treatment. 

12.  As  it  is  the  common  responsibility  of 
the  entire  International  community  to  en- 
sure the  availability  at  all  times  of  adequate 
world  supplies  of  basic  food-stuffs  by  way  of 
appropriate  reserves  including  emergency  re- 
serves, all  countries  should  co-operate  in  the 
establishment  of  un  effective  system  of  world 
food  security  by : 

Participating  In  and  supporting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Global  Information  and  Early 
Warning  System  on  Food  and  Agriculture; 

Adhering  to  the  objectives,  policies  and 
guidelines  of  the  proposed  International  Un- 
dertaking on  World  Food  Security  a.s  endorsed 
by  the  World  Pood  Conference; 

Ear-marking,  where  possible,  stocks  or 
funds  for  meeting  Interiiational  emergency 
food  requirements  as  envisaged  In  the  pro- 
posed International  Undertaking  on  World 
Food  Security  and  developing  International 
guidelines  to  provide  for  the  co-oidination 
and  the  utilization  of  such  stocks; 

Co-operating  In  the  provision  of  food  aid 
for  meeting  emergency  and  nutritional  needs 
as  well  as  for  stimulating  rural  employment 
tlirough  development  projects. 
All  donor  countries  should  accept  and  Im- 
plement the  concept  of  forward  planning  of 
food  aid  and  make  all  eiTorts  to  provide  com- 
modities and/or  financial  assistaaxce  that  will 
ensure  adequate  quantities  of  grains  and 
other  food  commodities.  Time  Is  short.  Ur- 
gent and  sustained  action  is  vital.  The  Con- 
ference, therefore,  calls  iipon  all  peoples  ex- 
pressing their  will  as  individuals,  and 
through  their  Governments  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  to  work  together  to 
bring  about  tlie  end  of  the  age-old  scourge 
of  hunger. 


The  Conference  affirms: 

The  determination  of  the  participating 
States  to  make  full  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  In  the  implementation  ot  this 
Declaration  and  the  other  decisions  adopted 
by  the  Conference. 

V.  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
CONFERENCE RESOLX7TION   Z 

Objectives  and  strategics  of  food  production 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  3201 
(S-VI)  and  3202  (S-VI)  of  1  May  1974,  con- 
cerning V\e  Declaration  and  the  Programme 
of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  and  the  sub- 
f'equent  ECOSOC  resolution  1911  (LVII)  on 
its  implementation,  as  adopted. 

Recalling  General  Assembly  Resoli-tion 
3180  (XXVIII)  of  17  December  1973  on  the 
World  Food  Ccnference, 

Recognizing  that  past  trends  in  food  pro- 
duction and  productivity  in  the  majority  of 
developing  countries  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  reasons,  among  others,  of  Inadequate 
socio-economic  structures,  Insufficient  invest- 
ment funds,  paucity  of  trained  manpower, 
ttnd  unfavourable  trade  relations. 

Noting  that  If  these  trends  were  to  con- 
tinue the  expected  Increase  in  the  demand 
for  food  in  the.se  countries  will  raise  their 
impoit  requirements  to  unmanageable  pro- 
portlor'S,  aggravate  malnutrition  and  in- 
tensify human  suffering. 

Expressing  concern  at  the  Inadequate  per- 
formance of  aprlcuitiu-e,  IncludUig  livestock 
and  fl.sheries,  in  many  developing  countries 
in  relation  to  the  targets  of  the  Second 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  and 
t'leir  own  national  objectives,  at  the  new 
constraints  created  by  the  scarcity  of  Inputs 
and  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  level 
of  resources  including  development  assist- 
ance flowing  to  agriculture  in  these  countries. 

Considering  that  agricultural  production 
in  the  develophig  countries  requires  the 
;ivailability  of  Inputs  at  reasonable  prices. 

Stressing  tliat  an  Uicrease  In  agricultural 
productivity  and  sustained  expansion  of  food 
production  in  tv.cse  countries  at  a  rate  much 
faster  than  lu  the  past  Is  essential  In  order 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
food,  due  to  rising  population  and  incomes, 
the  requirements  for  security  stocks  and  the 
need  to  raise  the  consumption  by  under- 
nourished people  to  universally  accepted 
standards. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  fish  prod- 
ucts for  the  Improvement  of  quality  of  hu- 
man diet  and  the  potential  for  increased 
fish  production  especially  in  develophig 
countries. 

Recojgnizing  that  In  many  developing 
countries  there  is  considerable  scope  for  In- 
creased production  through  bringing  new 
land  under  cultivation  or  through  more  in- 
tensive use  of  land  already  under  cultivation, 
development  In  these  countries,  as  part  of 
the  International  Development  Strategy  for 
the  Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade, 

Recognizing  that  In  many  developing 
countries  large  quantities  of  food  are  lost 
between  the  farm  field  and  the  consumer 
and  that  the  deterioration  In  the  nutritional 
value  of  food  before  it  reaches  the  consumer 
is  a  serious  problem; 

Considering  that  conditions  in  certain  de- 
veloped countries  are  favourable  for  the  rapid 
hicrease  of  food  production  and  recognizing 
that  some  countries  can  produce  more  food 
than  they  need  and  thus  are  able  to  export; 
that  reliance  on  this  production  to  supply 
the  growing  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  some  developed  coimtries  is  in- 
creasing; that  for  years  these  exporting 
countries  liave  been  concerned  that  produc- 
tion at  full  capacity  could  create  undesirable 
surpluses  and  thus  depressed  markets,  -.vhich 


would  deprive  farmers  of  incentives  to  Invest 
and  to  produce,  and  that  In  view  of  the 
present  and  prospective  demand  for  food  in 
the  world,  such  a  concern  may  no  longer  be 
relevant. 

Stressing  the  urgent  need  for  greater  ef- 
forts by  the  developing  countries  themselves 
and  for  Increased  regional,  sub-regional  and 
International  co-operation  for  agricultural ' 

Stresshig  the  Importance,  in  selecting  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  achieve  ihe  urgently 
needed  hicreases  In  food  output,  of  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  the  must  efficient 
use  cf  land  and  water  resources,  the  short 
and  long-term  effects  ol  aKernativc  tech- 
iiologies  on  the  quality  of  tlie  environment. 

Aflirmir.fe  that  in  oivler  to  solve  the  food 
problem,  hifjhert  prloriiy  should  be  given 
to  policies  and  programmes  for  l!icreaslng 
foot!  production  and  improving  food  utiliza- 
tion in  developing  countries,  so  as  to  achieve 
a  minimum  agricultural  growth  rate  of  4 
per  cent  per  annum,  placing  appropriate 
emphasis  on  (1)  providing  adequate  supplies 
of  fcii  entlal  inputs,  such  as  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, quality  seedo,  farm  and  fishery  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  fuel,  breeding  stock 
and  '.voter;  (ii)  ensuring  sufficient  Incentlve.s 
to  farmers;  (lii)  developing  rural  infrastruc- 
ture!!. Including  storage,  processing,  tran."-- 
portatijn,  nn'.rketing,  input  supply  systenir. 
credit  and  educational  and  social  amenitie.^: 
(!v)  conservation  and  Improveme'.'.t  of  exist- 
Ins  cultivated  and  cultivable  land;  (v) 
ri'.ianvstion  and  development  of  nc-'v  land; 
(^l)  promoting  research  training  and  exter<- 
slon;  (vll)  progressive  social  and  structural 
transformation  of  agriculture;  (vill)  activa 
uarticipatlon  of  the  rural  population,  par- 
lic'larly  small  farmers  and  landless  worken 
i:i  tl.e  development  process,  and  (ix)  provld- 
l.ig  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

1.  Resolves  that  all  governments  should 
p.ccept  the  removal  of  the  scourge  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  which  at  present  afflicts 
many  millions  of  human  beings,  as  the  ob- 
jective of  the  International  community  as  a 
whole,  and  accept  the  goal  that  within  a 
decade  no  child  will  go  to  bed  hungry,  that 
no  family  will  fear  for  its  next  day's  bread, 
and  that  no  human  being's  future  and  ca- 
pacities will  be  stunted  by  malnutrition, 

2.  Calls  on  the  government  of  each  develop- 
ing cou!itry  to: 

(il  accord  a  high  priority  to  agricultural 
and  fisheries  development; 

(11)  formulate  food  production  and  food 
utiliz.ition  objectives,  targets  and  policies, 
for  the  short,  medium  and  long-term,  with 
full  participation  of  producers,  their  fami- 
lies, and  farmers'  and  fishermen's  organiza- 
tions, taking  into  account  its  demographic 
and  general  development  goals  and  con- 
sistent with  good  environment  practices; 

(ill)  take  measures  for  agrarian  reform  and 
a  progressive  change  in  the  socio-economic 
structures  and  relationships  in  rural  arens; 
and 

(iv)  develop  adequate  suoportiug  services 
for  agricultural  and  fisheries  development, 
including  tho;e  for  education,  research, 
extension  and  training,  marketing,  storage 
and  processing,  transport,  as  well  as  credit 
facilities  and  incentives  to  enable  producers 
to  buy  the  required  Inputs; 

3.  Calls  on  all  governments  able  to  furnish 
external  apsistance  to  substantially  Increase, 
their  official  development  assistance  to  agri- 
culture in  developing  countries,  especially 
the  least  developed  and  the  most  seriously 
affected  countries.  Including  capital  assist- 
ance on  soft  terms,  technical  assistance, 
transfer  of  appropriate  technology  and  pro- 
gifimme  loans  for  Imports  of  e.=sentlal  inputs; 

4.  Requests  governments  to  make  arrange- 
menis    whereby    developing    countries    will 
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have  access  to  Inputs  sucli  as  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  agricultural  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  reasonable 
prices; 

5.  Urges  governments  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  for  contributions  to  the  Special 
Programme,  the  urgent  implementation  of 
which  Is  essential  for  ensuring  progress  in 
resolving  the  food  problem  of  the  develophig 
countries  seriously  affected  by  the  economic 
crisis,  and  to  contribute  generously  to  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment proposed  by  the  Conference; 

6.  Urges  the  developed  countries  concerned 
to  adopt  and  to  Implement  agricultural 
policies  which  encourage  the  early  expansion 
of  food  production  while  taking  mto  account 
a  satisfactory  level  of  income  for  producers 
and  world  food  requirements  and  the  need 
of  maintaining  reasonable  prices  for  con- 
sumers, such  policies  should  not  impede  or 
delay  the  increase  In  food  production  by 
developing  countries,  both  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  export; 

7.  Requests  all  countries  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  waste  of  food  and  of  agricul- 
tural resources,  in  particular  land,  water  and 
all  forms  of  energy;  and  to  ensure  the  ra- 
tional utilization  of  fisheries  resources; 

8.  Calls  on  the  regional  economic  commis- 
sions to  continue  their  imporunt  contribu- 
tion to  the  task  of  stimulating  co-ordinated 
economic  development  in  their  respective 
regions,  by  cooperating  in  the  efforts  in  this 
direction  that  the  countries  in  those  regions 
are  making; 

9.  Urges  FAG  in  consultation  with  UNDP 
and  other  relevant  International  Institutions, 
with  due  regard  for  national  sovereignty: 

(a)  to  formulate  economic,  social,  physi- 
cal and  biological  criteria  for  selecting  suit- 
able additional  areas  lor  food  production, 

(b)  to  make  an  Inventory,  on  the  basis  of 
these  criteria,  of  the  areas  most  suitable  for 
additional  production, 

(c)  to  make  an  inventory  of  resources 
available  for  financing  additional  produc- 
tion, and 

(d)  to  indicate  ways  and  means  for  carry- 
ing out  programmes  and  projects  for  addi- 
tional food  production; 

10.  Requests  the  World  Bank.  Regional 
Banks,  UNDP.  FAO,  UNIDO  and  other  inter- 
national agencies,  through  modification  of 
their  existing  policies  and  criteria  as  appro- 
priate, to  substantially  increase  their  assist- 
ance for  agriculture  and  fisheries  in  develop- 
ing countries  giving  priority  to  programmes 
and  projects  amied  at  benefiting  the  poorest 
groups  of  the  population  and  placing  equal 
emphasis  on  both  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits; simplify  and  streamline  the  procedures 
for  the  granting  of  such  assistance;  and 
mobilize  the  support  of  the  entire  interna- 
tional community  Including  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  for  the  urgent  task  of 
overcoming  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

RESOLUTION    n 

Priorities  for  agricultural  and  rural 
development 

The  World  Conference, 

Recognizing  that  self-reliance,  relying  on 
the  masses  of  people,  tapping  fully  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  country  and  striving  In 
accordance  with  each  country's  respective 
conditions  for  the  maximum  possible  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  In  basic  foods  is  the  fvinda- 
mental  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  food 
problem  of  developing  countries. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  expand- 
ing and  improving  the  productivity  base  of 
agriculture  through  fuller  and  more  efficient 
utilization  of  land  and  water  resources, 
through  application  and  adaptation  of  Im- 
proved technology  consistent  with  the  local 
ecological  conditions,  and  through  agrarian 


reforms  and  other  appropriate  socio-eco- 
nomic changes  In  the  organization  of  rural 
communities. 

Recognizing  the  vital  Importance  of  mobi- 
lizing the  people  through  their  organizations 
for  rural  development,  and  particularly  of 
involving  small  farmers  and  landless  labour- 
ers in  the  plannmg  and  operation  of  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  improving  their  living 
standards  and  those  of  their  families  and 
at  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income. 

Stressing  the  severe  problem  of  rural  un- 
emplovment  and  under-employment, 

Emphasizing  the  critical  need  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  administrative  capacity 
of  government  organizations  and  of  rural  in- 
frastructures, down  to  the  village  level  in- 
cluding housing  and  health  services,  agri- 
cultural extension  and  communication  and 
other  family  well-being  services,  and  for 
greatly  expanded  rural  education  and  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training  programmes, 
particularly  the  need  for  universal  literacy. 

Recognizing  the  Important  role  of  women 
in  rural  life,  In  the  production,  processing, 
marketing  and  consumption  of  food,  in  fam- 
ily nutrition,  in  decisions  on  family  size  and 
child  spacing  and  in  child  care  and  educa- 
tion, the  need  to  involve  them  fully  In  the 
process  of  rural  development,  and  the  im- 
plications thereof  for  education  and 
extension. 

Affirming  that  a  determining  element  In 
rural  development  and  in  reducing  rural  un- 
employment, is  the  capacity  of  the  rural  com- 
munity to  expand,  intensify,  and  diversify  Its 
activities  in  crop  production,  animal  hus- 
bandry, forestry,  fisheries,  agro-allied  and 
other  rural-based  industries  and  public  works 
programmes,  and  that  in  support  of  these, 
the  necessary  production  structure  and  In- 
frastructure needs  to  be  established. 

Noting  that  no  single  pattern  of  social, 
economic  or  Institutional  set-up  can  be  ap- 
phcable  to  all  countries,  that  the  concept  of 
integrated  rural  development  is  sufficiently 
fiexlble  for  countries  to  design  operational 
strategies  appropriate  to  their  own  circum- 
stances, and  recalling  the  efforts  made  in 
promoting  the  concept  of  integrated  rviral 
development. 

1.  Calls  on  governments  to  bring  about 
appropriate  progressive  agrarian  reforms  in 
accordance  with  the  political  objectives  and 
administrative  capabilities  of  each  country, 
adequate  means  of  information  and  motiva- 
tion" and  other  Institutional  improvements 
in  rural  areas  aimed  at  employment  and  In- 
come generation,  at  organizing,  activating 
and  assisting  the  rural  population.  Including 
nomads,  for  participation  In  integrated  rural 
development  and  at  eliminating  exploitative 
patterns  of  land  tenure,  credit  and  marketing 
svstems  where  they  still  prevail,  calls  on  them 
to  Improve  credit  marketing  and  inputs  dis- 
tribution systems  and  recommends  that 
existing  and  experienced  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  developed  countries  should 
be  mobilized  as  much  as  possible  to  take  part 
in  agricultural  development  work,  and  also  to 
make  all  efforts  to  carry  out  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Resolution  1707  (LIU)  on 
Agrarian  Reform; 

2.  Invites  governments  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  organizations  and 
other  associations  for  the  mass  of  farmers  and 
rural  workers  for  agricultural  and  rural  de- 
velopment and  for  generating  greater  self- 
reliance,   self-sufficiency    and    motivation; 

3.  Requests  all  governments  to  Intensify 
their  efforts  In  both  formal  and  nonformal 
education  of  rural  people  with  emphasis  on 
what  Is  relevant  to  their  needs,  taking  into 
account  the  special  role  of  women  in  agri- 
culture and  rural  life  In  many  societies,  and 
to  aim  at  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  within 
a  decade; 


4.  Calls  on  each  country  to  Identify  and 
implement  with  greater  financial  and  policy 
support  such  food  production  and  rural  de- 
velopment programmes  as  are  best  suited  to 
Its  specific  national  and  regional  character- 
istics and  circumstances  and  which  are 
required  to  achieve  its  national  and  interna- 
tional food  production  objectives,  Isearlng  in 
mind  the  development  of  appropriate  tech- 
nology, and  the  establishment  of  price  rela- 
tionships which  will  lead  to  increased 
incomes; 

5.  Calls  on  UNDP,  IBRD,  FAO  and  other 
international  and  bilateral  agencies  to  review 
their  criteria  for  financial,  technical  and 
other  assistance  for  integrated  rural  develop- 
ment; to  give  greater  Importance  to  social 
criteria  so  as  to  Implement  broader  and 
longer-range  programmes  of  rural  devel- 
opment; and  if  necessary  improve  their 
technical  and  administrative  capacity  for 
Implementing  these  programmes; 

6.  Urges  governments,  UNDP  and  the  other 
International  and  bilateral  agencies  to 
cooperate  in  accelerating  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  Integrated  rural  develop- 
ment programmes  and  to  devote  greatly 
expanded  resources  to  these  activities; 

7.  Calls  on  FAO  and  other  United  Nations 
organizations  concerned  to  collect,  evaluate 
and  disseminate  the  results  and  experience 
from  past  and  ongoing  rural  development 
programmes,  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
these  programmes  In  bringing  about  both  ex- 
panding agriculture  production  and  social 
integration, 

RESOLUTION      m 

Fertilizers 
The  World  Food  Conference, 
Recognizing  the  vital  role  of  fertilizers  in 
Increasing  food  production,  the  urgency  of 
eliminating  the  current  global  shortage  of 
fertilizers,  and  the  necessity  of  ensuring  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  adequate  and  regular 
supply  of  fertilizers  to  all  countries. 

Recognizing  further  that  the  present  inter- 
national prices  of  fertilizers  reflect  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  their  scarcity  value  and  are 
threatening  food  production  efforts  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Noting  the  recent  increased  activity  of  tlie 
international  community  in  respect  of  fer- 
tilizers, including  the  establishment  of  the 
FAO  Commission  on  Fertilizers,  the  Interna- 
tional Fertilizer  Supply  Scheme,  the  Interna- 
tional Fertilizer  Development  Centre  in  the 
USA.  the  important  activities  of  the  IBRD 
and  UNIDO  and  the  funding  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Operation, 

Taking  note  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  resolution  1836,  of  the  proposal  by 
Sri  Lanka  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  of  the 
proposal  by  Mexico  which  were  designed  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  scarce  and  essential 
agricultural  Inputs  like  fertilizers. 

Taking  note  of  the  growing  awsireness  cf 
the  importance  of  fertilizers  as  an  appro- 
priate instrument  for  external  assistance  in 
increasing  food  supplies  in  developing  coun- 
tries, both  on  a  bilateral  and  multilateral 
basis. 

Stressing  the  need  for  increased  and  coor- 
dinated International  efforts  to  improve  fer- 
tilizer availability,  particularly  to  developing 
countries,  and  define  the  elements  of  an  ef- 
fective international  fertilizer  policy. 

Recognizing  also  that  increasing  availa- 
biUty  and  applications  of  fertilizer  in  de- 
veloping countries  need  to  be  promoted  In 
conjunction  with  the  use  of  other  Inputs  and 
rural  services,  and  taking  into  account  the 
Conference  Resolutions  on  related  inputs 
such  as  pesticides  and  seeds, 

1.  Recommends  that  during  the  current 
period  erf  supply  shortages  and  high  prices, 
the  international  organizations  and  bilateral 
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aid  agencies  slgnificantlj-  luteasJf.v  their  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  least  develc^d  and 
those  most  seriously  affected  by  economic 
crisis,  through  Increased  material  and  finan- 
cial support  to  the  International  Fertilizer 
Supply  Scheme  and  by  stepping  up  bilateral 
efforts,  so  as  to  bridge  the  gap  in  supply  as 
estimated  by  the  Scheme  from  time  to  time; 

2.  Calls  upon  developed  counirics.  Inter- 
liatlonal  agencies  and  others  iu  a  position  to 
do  so  to  extend  ri'.sistaiice  iu  the  form  or 
graucs  and  concessional  loans  to  enab!c  de- 
veloping countries  to  Import  urgently  nsedeil 
fertilizers  and  raw  materials; 

3.  Recommends  that  FAO.  UNIDO  and 
IBRD  Jointly  organize  a  programme  to  assist 
developing  countries  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  their  fertilizer  plant  operations  coordinat- 
ing with  agencies  providing  »ssi:3tance  for 
this  pm-pose; 

4.  Urges  international  institutions,  devel- 
oped countries  and  others  in  a  position  to  do 
so  to  provide  financial  assistance,  technical 
assistance,  technology  and  equipment  on  fa- 
vorable terms,  to  buUd  required  additional 
fertilizer  production  capaclt.es  in  appro- 
priate developing  countries  that  possess  oil 
and  natural  gas,  phosphate  rock  and  or  other 
natural  resources  such  as  coal,  in  other  de- 
veloping countries  where  specific  local  factors 
justify  such  Investments,  and  also  to  assist 
all  developing  countries  with  storage  facil- 
ities, distribution  services  and  other  related 
infrastructures; 

5.  Requests  that  Interested  countries  and 
parties  actively  explore  the  possibilities  for 
setting  up  cooperative  ventures  in  the  fertil- 
izcT  field  among  countries  producing  fertil- 
izer ra-.v  materials,  countries  with  Ciilab- 
llshed  fertilizer  production  Industries  and 
fertilizer  consuming  countries  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  more  economic  and 
stable  fertilizer  production  and  supply  sys- 
tems, and  to  consider  any  other  measure 
that  may  be  needed  to  channel  adequate 
investments  Into  the  fertilizer  field; 

6.  Requests  the  FAO  Commission  on  Fertil- 
izers, in  collaboration  with  the  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  other 
international  organizations  concerned  such 
as  UNIDO  and  IBRD,  to  undertake  as  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  an  authoritative  analysis  ol 
the  long  term  fertilizer  supply  and  demand 
position  In  order  to  provide  the  elements  of 
a  world  fertilizer  policy  which  would  include 
the  overall  aim  of  avoiding  cyclical  Imbal- 
ances between  supply  and  demand,  help 
ensure  that  fertilizer  prices  are  stabilized  ac 
reasonable  levels  and  would  enable  develop- 
ing countries  to  obtain  fertilizers  they  need 
for  their  food  and  agrlctiltural  production; 

7.  Requests  that  all  countries  should  in- 
troduce standards  for  ensuring,  fertilizer 
quality  and  policies  and  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  available  fertilizers  including  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  fertilizers  as  well  as 
alternative  and  additional  sources  of  plant 
nutrients  such  as  org.inlc  fertilizers,  legume 
crops  and  other  means  of  biologically  fixing 
nitrogen  and  recycling  of  wastes  and  com- 
bining fertilizer  use  with  other  Improved 
agricultural  practices;  It  also  recommends 
that  each  fertilizer  consuming  nation  call 
upon  its  citizens  voluntarily  to  reduce  non- 
critical  uses  of  fertilizer  toward  making  avaU- 
r.ble  more  fertilizers  for  food  production  In 
developing  covmtrles. 

8.  Recommends  the  Inteuslficijitlon  of  Inter- 
national efforts  In  the  transfer  of  technical 
knowledge,  partlciUarly  on  the.  Intermediate 
level.  In  order  to  Increase  production  and  to 
make  more  effective  us©  of  fertilizers,  includ- 
ing the  Improvement  of  extension  services 
and  training  of  farmers  In  all  countries,  as 
well  as  research  on  methods  to  augment  soil 


fertility  and  plant  growth  through  thn  de- 
velopment of  Improved  mineral  fertilizers, 
greater  utilization  of  locally  available  plant 
nutrients,  of  different  types  of  org^anlc  fertil- 
izers, biological  fixation  of  nitrogen,  on 
microelements,  and  on  food  crop  varieties 
that  are  efficient  in  the  uptake  of  plant 
nutrients  from  the  soil. 

RESOLmOM    IV 

Food  and  agricultural  researcJi,  extension 
and  training^ 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recalling  the  General  As.sembly  Resolu- 
tion 3202  (SVI)  of  1  May  1974,  relating  to 
the  ProEramme  of  Action  concerning  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order,  as  adopted. 

Recalling  ftirther  the  General  Assembly 
ResoIJtion  3.68  (XXIIVI)  of  17  December 
1973,  by  which  the  Assembly  requested  the 
strengthening  of  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  between  Member 
States; 

Considering  that  coordinated  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  conducted  in,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  the  developing  countries.  In  all  fields 
of  food  and  agricultural  development,  both 
technical  and  socio-economic.  Is  vital  to  In- 
creasing food,  agricultural  and  fisheries  pro- 
duction and  the  optimum  utilization  of  re- 
sources, and  must  therefore  enjoy  high 
priority  at  the  national,  regional  and  Inter- 
national levels; 

Expressing  Its  concern  at  the  Inadequate 
amount  of  basic  and  particularly  of  applied 
research  directed  to  developing  new  agricul- 
tural technology  suited  to  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries,  especially  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  areas;  as  well  as  at  weaknesses 
In  adaptive  research,  training,  and  exten- 
sion to  achieve  more  effective  transfer  and 
utilization  of  both  existing  and  new  tech- 
nology, especially  In  fields  related  to  food 
production  and  utilization  under  the  local 
environmental,  agricultural,  and  socio-eco- 
nomic conditions  in  each  country; 

Noting  that  much  of  current  research  both 
laclis  coordination  and  makes  inadequate 
use  of  Important  Information  already  avail- 
able from  research  In  ecologically  compar- 
able regions; 

Recognizing  that  the  paucity  of  trained 
technical  personnel  at  various  levels  required 
both  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  for 
the  transmission  of  the  results  of  researcli 
to  agricultural  producers  is  a  major  con- 
straint In  lucreasUig  agricultural  produc- 
tion; and  recalling  the  recommendations  on 
this  subject  made  by  the  First  World  Con- 
ference Agricultural  Education  and  Training 
(Copenhagen  1970), 

Affirming  Its  conviction  that  strengthening 
research,  technical  training,  and  the  exten- 
sion and  dissemination  of  research  results  to 
all  agricultural  and  marine  producers,  and 
especially  to  small  farmers  and  fishermen  In 
line  wltli  the  national  goals  of  developing 
countries,  must  be  accorded  a  priority  mer- 
ited by  its  crucial  role  in  providing  new 
means  of  increasing  food  and  agricultural 
production; 

1.  Urges  all  governments  to  evaluate  the 
scope  and  organization  oi  their  national  agri- 
cultural research,  training,  and  extension 
programs,  and  their  linkages  with  relevant 
universities.  International  and  regional  in- 
stitutions, and  agro-Industry  research  efforts. 
with  a  view  to  taking  all  necessary  measures 
(including  additional  financial  provision)  to 
strengthen  national  programs  to  cover  prior- 
ity areas  of  food  and  agricultural  production 
more  adeqtiately,  including  inter  alia  envi- 
ronmental and  socio-economic  considern- 
tion.s; 


1  Agriculture   is   here   taken   as   including 
production  of  plants,  livestock,  and  flah. 


2.  Invites  countries  which  enjoy  a  high 
level  of  development  of  scientific  agrlculttire 
to  ensure  that  no  onerous  conditions  or  limi- 
tations are  placed  on  the  transfer  of  agri- 
cultural technology,  which  might  Impede  its 
ready  acquisition  and  assimilation  by  the 
developing  countries; 

3.  Requests  the  concerned  national,  re- 
gional, and  international  research  institu- 
tions to  intensify  their  efforts  to  examine  the 
possibllltes  of  new  as  well  as  traditional  food 
crop,  livestock  and  fisheries  production  sys- 
tems, and  the  potential  for  the  development 
of  water  resources  and  the  efflclent  use  of 
land,  water,  fertilizf-r  and  other  inputs  for 
significantly  increasing  fo-.d  production  In 
the  developing  countries;  to  Improve  the  nu- 
tritional quality  of  botii  conventional  and 
non-conventional  foods;  to  Investigate  the 
problems  connected  with  opening  up  of  new 
l"nds  in  the  light  of  diverse  land  use  require- 
ments, ecological  and  tenure  systems  and  the 
need  to  conserve  soil  fertility;  and.  In  close 
cooperation  with  extension  services,  to  de- 
velop studies  aimed  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  motivation  of  the  rtiral  populace 
and  tlius  to  assist  them  In  Improved  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
application  of  research  restilts; 

4.  Recommends  the  strengthening  and  ex- 
pansion of  programs  relating  to  the  survey, 
conservation  and  effective  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  particularly  of  soil,  water 
and  plant  and  animal  genetic  resources;  and 
vrges  the  rapid  establishment  of  a  global  net- 
work of  plant  genetic  resource  centers  and 
ihe  extension  of  this  to  animal  genetic  re- 
sources. 

5.  Recommends  the  stepplng-up  of  coop- 
erative goal-oriented  basic  research  pro- 
grams. Involving  research  centers  of  devel- 
oped countries.  International  and  regional 
lesearch  Institutes,  and  suitable  institutions 
in  developing  countries  on  problems  relating 
to  the  development  of  appropriate  technology 
for  increasing  productivity,  Improving  mar- 
keting and  reducing  costs  of  production;  ex- 
amples of  such  research  are:  biological  nitro- 
gen fixation,  utilization  of  solar  and  gee- 
phycical  energy,  production  physiology  for 
raising  yield  ceilings,  plant  introduction  and 
genetic  breeding  using  wide  germ  plasm  re- 
sources, and  development  of  new  human  and 
animal  food  sources. 

6.  Recommends  that  the  concerned  na- 
tional and  international  Institutions  inten- 
sify basic  and  applied  research  regarding 

(i)  the  Impact  of  different  ecological  con- 
ditions, particularly  climate,  weather,  and 
their  variability,  on  agricultural  production 
in  various  climatic  zones  and  particularly  iu 
tropical  and  climatically  marginal  (e.g.,  semi- 
arid  and  arid)  land  areas, 

(ii)  the  application  of  meteorological  In- 
formation and  knowledge  in  planning  agri- 
cultural reesarch  and  land-use  and  manage- 
ment systems,  Including  the  development  ot 
alttrnative  cropping  strategies  to  suit  differ- 
ent weather  conditions  so  as  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effects  of  aberrant  weather  and  en- 
courage production  patterns  In  tune  with  llie 
cliniiitlc  potential. 

7.  Recommends  the  rapid  expansion  of  ap- 
plied research  In  national,  regional  and  in- 
ternational research  centres,  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  continuing  rise  in  the  econonfic  yield 
and  nutritional  value  of  plants  and  farm 
animals,  taking  Into  account  the  need  to  Im- 
prove biological  efficiency  so  as  to  economize 
in  inputs,  without  detriment  to  the  long- 
term  production  potential  of  specific  farm- 
ing systems; 

8.  Recommends  that  research,  possibly  on 
a  regional  basis,  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
develop  coastal  fisheries  and  marine  and  in- 
land aquaculture  to  the  fullest;  and  urge^ 
developed  fishing  nations  to  provide  devel- 
oplr.g  countries  with  the  necessary  technlcnl 
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assistance  for  the  exploitation,  management 
proces.sing  and  marketing  of  these  resotirces; 

9.  Recommends  the  following  early  action 
with  a  view  to  reinforcing  and  improving  the 
cc-ordinatlon  of  research  efforts  directed  to 
these  goals  and  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
results  to  agricultural  producers: 

(i)  that  FAO  undertake  the  systematic 
collection,  and  dissemination  of  data  on  cur- 
rent research,  and  the  results  of  research 
already  carried  out  in  tlie  developing  coun- 
tries, and  that  additional  resources  be  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  and  for  permitting  the 
exchange  of  experience  ana  data  between 
existing  centres; 

(ii)  that  the  resources  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Group  on  International  Agricultural  Re- 
search, co-sponsored  by  FAO.  uNDP,  and 
the  World  Bank,  be  substantially  eiilarged  to 
enable  it  to  augment  the  number  and  scol^e 
of  international  and  regional  research  pro- 
grammes in  and  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries, with  the  objective  of  complementing 
and  helping  to  strengthen  research  In  the 
developing  countries  through  promoting  co- 
operative research  networks,  assisting  in 
adaptive  research  at  the  national  level  and 
in  training  programmes,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  research  information  at  all  levels; 
and  further  recommends  that  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Consultative 
Group  study  the  feasibility  of  an  interna- 
tional programme  on  the  use  of  remote  sens- 
ing techniques  in  agriculture,  including  the 
use  of  data  from  Earth  Resources  Satellites; 

(iii)  that  consideration  shall  be  given  by 
FAO,  UNDP  and  the  World  Bank  to  estab- 
lishing a  co-ordinated  programme  for  tlie 
improvement  of  extension  systems; 

(Iv)  that  extensive  adaptive  research  pro- 
grammes be  developed  involving  testing  in 
farmers'  fields  and  economic  and  technical 
viability  of  new  technology  and  thereby 
tailoring  recommendations  to  suit  specific 
locations,  farming  situations  and  socio-eco- 
nomic conditions;  and  subsequently  the  or- 
ganization of  widespread  on-farm  demon- 
strations ranging  from  small  plot  demonstra- 
tions to  whole  villages  or  water-shed  dem- 
onstrations; and  that  whole  village  or  other 
appropriate  pilot  projects  be  developed  and 
Implemented  jointly  by  agricultural  and  so- 
cial scientists  so  as  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing of  the  Institutional  and  socio-eco- 
nomic requirements  of  new  technology; 

(V)  that  priority  be  given  to.  and  Increased 
resources  made  available  for,  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  education  and  training 
at  all  levels.  In  order  that  the  required  train- 
ing programmes  can  be  provided — including 
training  of  research  and  extension  workers 
in  management  techniques,  special  basic  and 
in-service  technical  training  for  graduate 
and  middle-level  extension  personnel,  and 
farmers'  training.  Including  programmes  for 
rural  women  and  children,  aiming  at  the 
achievement  of  an  Integrated  educational 
system  for  the  rural  population  within  an 
appropriate  political   and  social  framework; 

(vi)  that  all  countries  co-operate  in  spe- 
cial measures  aimed  at  reducing  the  loss  of 
specialized  technical  personnel  from  the  de- 
veloping countries; 

(vii)  that  means  be  found  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  by  developing  countries,  un- 
der favourable  terms,  of  the  equipment  re- 
quired for  agricultural  research  and  experi- 
mental development  activities.  Including 
better  access  to  the  world's  germ  plasm  re- 
sources, and 

(vlil)  that  to  support  these  recommenda- 
tions national,  regional  and  International 
resources  devoted  to  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  training  in  and  for  develop- 
ing countries  should  be  increased  several- 
lold  in  real  terms  by  1985. 


RESOLUTION    V 

Policies  end  programmes  to  improve 
nutrition 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Considering  that  large  numbers  of  people, 
particularly  the  less  advantaged  In  many 
countries,  lack  adequate  and  appropriate 
food  resulting  in  adverse  effects  on  their 
liealth,  their  development  and  their  ability 
to  learn  and  work  for  ba.sic  livelihood;  where- 
as overconsumption  among  the  affluent  not 
cnly  impairs  their  health  but  also  contributes 
to  reducing  the  food  availability  for  less  ad- 
vantaged groups  and  furthermore,  large  food 
resources  are  used  to  feed  animals. 

Recognizing  that  malnutrition  is  closely 
linked  to  widespread  poverty  and  inadequate 
social  and  institutional  structures,  and  that 
its  effects  are  aggravated  by  infectious  dis- 
eases and  the  lack  of  environmental  sanita- 
tion; and  that  Increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  increased  incomes  may  not  by  them- 
selves lead  to  improved  nutrition;  and  that 
to  this  end  a  more  just  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  Incomes  is  essential, 
among  nations  as  well  as  within  countries 
among  their  various  social  categories. 

Recognizing  that  information  on  food  con- 
sumption patterns  and  on  their  consequences 
for  the  nutrition  and  health  stattis  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  developing 
countries  is  insufficient  and  inadequate,  and 
that  improved  knowledge  about  how  to  pre- 
vent malnutrition  through  better  use  of 
available  food  resources.  Including  bunian 
milk,  is  essential. 

Considering  the  relationship  which  often 
exisis  between  child  and  mother,  malnutri- 
tion and  too  close  pregnancies. 

Recognizing  that  food  and  nutritional  as- 
pects are  generally  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  in  the  formulation  of  national 
development  plans, 

Considering  the  need  for  improving  nutri- 
tion in  all  countries  and  that  the  present 
consumption  patterns  of  the  affluent  need 
not  be  taken  as  a  model. 

Recommends. 

1.  That  all  governments  and  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  whole,  in  pursuance 
of  their  determination  to  eliminate  within  a 
decade  hunger  and  malnutrition,  formulate 
and  integrate  concerted  food  arid  nutritional 
plans  and  policies  aiming  at  the  improve- 
ment of  consumption  patterns  In  their 
socio-economic  and  agricultural  planning, 
and  for  that  purpose  assess  the  character,  ex- 
tent and  degree  of  malnutrition  In  all  socio- 
economic groups  as  well  as  the  preconditions 
for  improving  their  nutritional  status; 

2.  That  FAO,  in  cooperation  with  WHO, 
UNICEF,  WFP,  IBRD,  UNDP  and  UNESCO, 
assisted  by  PAG,  prepare  a  project  proposal 
for  assisting  governments  to  develop  Inter- 
sectoral  food  and  nutrition  plans;  this  pro- 
posal to  be  communicated  to  the  FAO 
Council  at  its  mid-1975  session  through  its 
Food  and  Nutrition  Policy  Committee,  and 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  other  in- 
terested agencies; 

3.  That  governments,  with  their  own  re- 
sources, supplemented  with  food,  financial 
and  technical  assistance  from  multilateral 
or  bilateral  external  sources,  and  in  close  co- 
operation with  agricultural  production  pro- 
grammes initiate  new  or  strengthen  existing 
good  and  nutrition  Intervention  programmes, 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  cover  on  a  continu- 
ing basts  a  substantial  part  of  the  vulnerable 
groups; 

4.  That  governments  include  nutrition  edu- 
cation In  the  curricula  for  educational  pro- 
grammes at  all  levels  and  that  all  concerned 
In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health  and  gen- 
eral education  be  appropriately  trained  to 
enable  them  to  further  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion of  the  public  within  their  domains; 


5.  That  governments  strengthen  basic 
health,  family  well-being  and  planning  serv- 
ices ard  improve  environmental  conditions, 
including  rural  water  supplies  and  the  elim- 
ination cf  water-borne  diseases;  and  pro- 
vide treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
suffering  from  protein-energy  malnutrition; 

6.  That  governments  consider  the  key  role 
cf  wor.ien  and  take  steps  to  improve  their 
nutrition,  their  educational  levels  and  their 
working  conditions;  and  to  encourage  them 
end  enable  them  to  breast-feed  their  chil- 
dre"".; 

7.  That  governments  review  special  feed- 
ing programmes  within  the  context  of  their 
food  p:id  nutrition  strategies  to  determine 
desirability  and  the  feasibility  of  undertak- 
ing such  new  programmes,  or  improving  ex- 
isting one.'=.  particularly  amongst  the  vulner- 
able groups  (children,  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers),  bvit  also  for  school  children,  work- 
ers and  others;  such  programmes  should  pro- 
mote Increased  local  food  production  and 
processing  thereby  stimulating  local  initia- 
tive aiid  employment  and  should  also  in- 
clude an  element  of  nutrition-education; 

8.  That  the  international  agencies,  non- 
governmental agencies  and  countries  which 
are  in  a  position  to  provide  funds  and  foods 
for  this  purpose,  should  provide  assistance 
to  governments  who  will  request  such  aid  in 
order  to  introduce  in  the  period  1975-76, 
emergency  programmes  for  supplementary 
feeding  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  mal- 
nourished children  with  due  attention  to 
basic  health  and  other  essential  services  for 
the  welfare  of  all  children  at  risk; 

9.  That  governments  should  explore  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  meeting  nutri- 
ent deficiencies,  through  fortification  of  sta- 
ples or  other  widely-consumed  foods,  with 
amino-aclds,  protein  concentrates,  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  and  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  WHO  in  cooperation  with  other 
organizations  concerned,  should  establish  a 
world-wide  control  programme  aimed  at  sub- 
stantially reducing  deficiencies  of  vitamin  A, 
iodine.  Iron  folate,  vitamin  D.  riboflavine, 
and  thiamine  as  quickly  as  possible; 

10.  That  FAO,  in  association  with  other 
international  and  non -governmental  orga- 
nizations concerned,  undertakes  an  inven- 
tory of  vegetable  food  resources  other  than 
cereals,  such  as  roots,  tubers,  legumes,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  Including  also  those  from 
unconventional  sources,  and  that  It  studies 
the  possibiiity  of  increasing  their  production 
and  consumption,  particularly  in  countries 
where  malnutrition  prevails; 

11.  That  governments  take  action  to 
streiigthen  and  modernize  consumer  educa- 
tion services,  food  legislation  and  food  con- 
trol programmes  and  the  relevant  aspects 
of  marketing  practices,  aiming  at  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  (avoiding  false  and 
misleading  information  from  mass-media  and 
commercial  fraud,  and  that  they  Increase 
their  support  of  the  Codex  Aliment  ari us 
Comn:i:s&ion; 

12.  That  the  joint  FAO/ WHO  food  con- 
tamination monitoring  programme.  In  co- 
operation with  UNEP,  be  further  developed  in 
order  to  provide  early  information  to  the 
national  authorities  for  appropriate  action: 

13.  That  a  global  nutrition  surveillance 
system  be  established  by  FAO,  WHO  and 
IJNICEF  to  monitor  the  food  and  nutrition 
conditions  of  the  disadvantaged  groups  of 
the  population  at  risk,  and  to  provide  a 
method  of  rapid  and  piermanent  assessment 
of  all  factors  which  Infiuence  food  consump- 
tion patterns  and  nutritional  status; 

14.  That  governments  consider  establish- 
ing facilities  and  funds  for  applied  nutri- 
tion research  related  to  economic,  cultural, 
social  and  medical  aspects  of  production, 
processing,    preservation,   storage,    dlstribu- 
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tlon  and  utilization  of  food  and  that  FAO, 
WHO  and  UNICEP  arrange  for  an  Interna- 
tionally coordinated  progranjne  In  applied 
nutritional  research  including  establishing 
priorities.  Identifying  approprliate  research 
centres  and  generating  the  neoesbary  fund- 
ings; 

15.  Tiiat    governments    should    associate, 
wnerever  practlcaWe  uon-governineiital  orga- 
nizations whose  progrivmmes  include  nutri- 
tion-related activities,  with  their  nutritional 
etiorts,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  food  and 
nutrition  progran.mes,  nv.tiitlon  edncatlon 
rind  feeding  programmes  for  the  most  vul- 
nerable grc  ups.  j 
RtsoLViio;;  vi      [ 
IVor.'d  ioil  charter  and  land  c^ijia'oi'itii 
assessment        [ 

The  World  Food  Conference. 

Noting  that  land  resources  nre  limited  and 
that  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  world  only 
a  small  percentage  Is  currently  used  to  feed 
the  world  population  which  is  likely  to 
double  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Considering  that  meeting  the  food  require- 
ments of  mankind  including  the  eradication 
of  malnutrition,  entails: 

The  Intensification  of  crop  production  In- 
cluding multiple  cropping,  wherever  this  can 
be  safely  accomplL^hed, 

The  bringing  Into  cultivation  of  new  land's, 
wherever  conditions  for  sustaliwd  cropping 
prevail,  with  a  view  to  considerably  Uicreas- 
ing  the  land  areas  used  for  food  production. 

The  establishment  and  better  uiili?atlon  of 
grasslands. 

Con.sclous  of  the  dangers  of  sjoll  degrada- 
tion resulting  from  Inadequate  measures  for 
Intensifying  crop  production  and  grazing, 
particularly  hi  areas  which  are  expcsed  to 
water  and  wind  erosion,  or  salinity  pnd 
alkalinity. 

1.  Recommends  that  Governments  apply 
appropriate  t^oil  protection  and  conservation 
techniques  in  conjunction  with  the  meas- 
ures they  take  to  intensity  crop  production 
and  grazing  and  bring  new  lands  into  cul- 
tivation; 

2.  Recommends  that  FAO.  ONESCO  and 
UNEP,  in  coc^eratlon  with  WM<3,  and  otlier 
competent  International  organUratlons,  and 
in  consultation  with  Governments  concerned, 
prepare  without  delay  an  asses-sment  of  the 
lands  that  can  still  be  brought  Into  cultiva- 
tion, taking  proper  account  of  forestry  for 
the  protection  of  catchment  areas  of  land 
required  for  alternative  uses.  Such  an  as-sess- 
ment  should  take  into  account  primarily  the 
hazards  of  irreversible  soil  degradation  as  well 
as  the  order  of  magnitude  of  costs  and  agri- 
cultural and  other  inputs  required; 

3.  Urges  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  select 
the  most  appropriate  ways  and  means  to  es- 
tablish a  World  Soil  Charter  which  would  be 
the  basis  for  an  International  cooperation 
towards  the  most  rational  use  of  the  world's 
land  resources. 

RESOLUTItiN   VII         I 

Scientific  water  management:  irrigation, 
drainage  and  flood  control 

The  World  Food  Conference. 

Recognising  the  vital  role  of  water  in  agri- 
cultural development  and  consequently  of 
completing  projects  under  construction,  Im- 
provhig  existing  irrigation  systems  and  de- 
veloping new  irngation  facilities  in  develop- 
ing countries, 

Recognising  that  extending  the  area  under 
assured  irrigation  has  become  particularly 
urgent.  sinc«  variability  in  weather  and  cli- 
mate is  bectnnlng  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  influencing  the  world  food  situa- 
tion. 

Noting  that  considerable  ground  and  stir- 
face  water  resources  are  yet  to  be  exploited 
and  that  available  evidence  on  benefit  cost 
is  favourable  to  their  development  and  util- 
isation, 


Nothig  that  a  large  number  of  Irrigation 
schemes  Me  oi)eratiiig  at  low  levels  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Noting  also  that  extensive  irrigated  areas 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation  or  their  pro- 
duction capabilities  have  been  reduced  due 
to  waterlogging,  salinity  and  alkalltiity, 

Nothig  that  colossal  damage  to  crops  due 
to  floods  has  become  an  increasingly  recur- 
ring phenonipnon  In  some  regions,  calling  for 
urgent  action  wuh  re.^pect  to  control  meas- 
urifs. 

Noting  tliat  efficient  water  consen-atioii 
r>nd  use  will  be  essentirl  for  li-icreasing  agri- 
cultural production  In  semi-arid  and  arid 
area",  as  v,ell  as  for  de.'=-frr  crcp  control. 

Considering  that  the  prlnt'lpal  obstarlep 
to  fully  etplolting  the  potenti.il  water  re- 
source.'; and  adopting  effective  drainage  and 
flood  control  nieasures  are  shortage  of  finan- 
cial resources,  equipment  and  trained  man- 
power, to  enstire  regional  cooperation  and  to 
evolve  ecologically  .^ound  policies. 

1.  Recommends  i^rgent  action  to  be  taken 
by  governments  and  International  figencles 
such  as  FAO  and  WMO  to  implement  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Undertake,  wherever  needed,  exhatis- 
tive  climatic,  hydroioglcal  and  Irrigation  po- 
tential, hydr'-i-power  potentials  and  desert 
creep  surveys; 

(b)  Rapid  expansion  of  Irrigation  capac- 
ities in  areas  where  suiface  water  and  or 
groundwater  reserves  are  available  for  ration- 
al exploitation,  so  as  to  facilitate  both  the 
Improvement  of  productivity  and  intensity 
of  cropping; 

(c)  Development  of  techniques  for  the  safe 
utilization  of  brackish  water  for  food  produc- 
ilon  in  areas  where  sweet  surface  groui'id- 
water  is  not  available; 

(d>  Reclamation  of  areas  affected  by  water- 
logging, salinity  and  alkalinity  and  preven- 
tion of  sallulsatlon  of  Irrigated  areas; 

(e)  Identlflcatiou  of  groundwater  re- 
sources, exploration  of  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  using  non-conventional  sources  of 
wattr  and  research  and  development  efforts 
in  the  most  economical  u';e  of  water  wltli 
such  techniques  as  drip  and  sprinkler  Irriga- 
tion In  and  areas  where  .shortage  of  water, 
rather  than  land,  is  the  limiting  factor  in 
crop  production; 

(f )  Sound  exploitation  of  groundwater  re- 
sources, water  harvesting  and  conservation  in 
the  soil  profile  and  in  run-off  farm  ponds  to- 
gether with  tecliniques  for  the  efficient  use  of 
the  water  thus  made  available  iu  semi-arid 
and  in  drought-prone  areas; 

(g)  Flood  protection  and  flood  control 
measures,  including  watershed  management 
and  soil  conservation  to  mitigate  the  damage 
to  crops  In  high  rainfall  and  flood-prone 
areas;  to  render  where  feasible,  the  flood- 
free  period  into  a  major  cropping  season 
through  development  of  lifi  irrigation  and 
ground  water  exploitation; 

(h)  Establishment  of  suitable  drainage  sys- 
tems and  appropriate  steps  to  control  salinity 
in  swampy  areas  as  well  as  in  areas  exposed 
to  tidal  hiundatlon; 

(i)  Taking  all  necessary  measures  and  de- 
veloping techniques  to  combat  desert  creep; 

2.  Calls  on  International  Institutions  and 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  agencies  to  pro- 
vide substantially  Increased  external  assist- 
ance to  enable  the  developing  countries  to 
undertake  rapidly  action  set  out  under  para- 
graph 1; 

3.  Urges  governments  and  International 
agencies  to  assess  and  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  the  energy  require- 
ments for  irrigation  and  to  encourage  In- 
tensive research  on  using  solar  hydro-elec- 
tric power,  gee-thermal  and  wuid  energy  in 
agricultural  operation; 

4.  Urgei,  governments  and  international 
agencies  to  strengthen  and  where  necessary 
to  initiate  nat.onal,  regional  research  and 
training  in  all  aspects  of  water  technology 
related  to  specific  farming  systems  and  to 


Improve  the  administration  and  management 
oi  water  delivery  systems; 

RESOLUTION  VIII 

Women  and  food 

The  World  Pood  Conference. 

Considering  that  the  major  part  cf  tl.e 
required  Increase  in  food  production  mtist 
occur  In  the  developing  countries  if  the 
present  tragedy  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion for  uncounted  millions  is  not  to  con- 
tinue. 

Recognizing  that  rural  v.-cnien  in  the  de- 
veloping world  account  for  at  least  fifty  per- 
cent of  food  production. 

Knowing  Uiat  women  ceryvi-here  generally  ■ 
play    the    major    role    in    procurement    and 
preparatioit    of    food    consumed    by    their 
/nmiiies. 

Recognizing  the  Important  role  cf  the 
mother  In  the  health  development  of  the 
future  generation  through  proper  lactation 
and  furthermore  that  mothers  In  most  cul- 
tures are  the  be.«t  source  cf  food  for  their 
very  yoting  children. 

Reaffirming  the  importance  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly  resolution  on  lactntloii  in 
May  this  year. 

1.  Calls  on  all  governments  to  Involve 
women  fully  in  the  decision-making  ma- 
chinery for  food  production  and  nutrition 
policies  as  part  of  total  development  strategy: 

2.  Calls  on  all  governments  to  provide  to 
women  in  law  and  fact  the  right  to  full  ac- 
cess to  all  medical  and  social  services  par- 
ticularly special  nutritious  food  for  mothers 
and  means  to  space  their  children  to  allow 
maximum  lactation,  as  well  as  education  and 
Information  essential  to  the  nurture  and 
growth  of  nieutally  and  physically  healthy 
children; 

3.  Calls  on  all  governments  to  Include  In 
their  plan  provision  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  women  on  equal  basis  with  men  In 
food  production  and  agricultural  technology, 
marketing  and  distribution  techniques,  as 
well  as  coustimer,  credit  and  nutrition  In- 
formation; 

4.  Calls  on  all  governments  to  promote 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  for  men  and 
women  In  order  that  the  energy,  talent  and 
ability  of  women  can  be  fully  utilized  in 
partnership  with  men  in  the  battle  against 
world  hunger. 

RESOLtrriov  IX 

.UJiicrement  of  a  desirable  balance  between 

population  and  food  suppli/ 

The  World  Food  Conference. 

Recognizing  that  the  increasing  demand 
for  food  is  related  in  particular  to  the  un- 
precedented population  growth,  which  ha.s 
doubled  the  world's  population  iu  a  shigle 
generation. 

Realizing  that  despite  improved  agricul- 
tural technology,  an  appreciable  share  of 
the  human  race  continues  to  be  seriously 
undernottrished.  and  that  many  millions  face 
actual  starvation. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  land  and  water 
resources  are  limited  and  further  that  due 
to  underdevelopment  of  such  resources  in 
developing  countries.  It  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  meet  tlie  food  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  world  population. 

Recalling  that  in  recent  months  in  Bucha- 
rest a  consensus  was  reached  on  a  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action. 

Stressing  that  tlie  increases  in  supply  of 
food  can  be  achieved  only  by  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Now  calls  on  all  governments  and  on  people 
everywhere  not  only  to  make  every  possible 
e.*rort  to  grow  and  equitably  dlstrlbtite  suffi- 
cient food  and  Income  so  that  all  human 
beings  may  have  an  adequate  diet — a  short- 
range  goal  which  priority  and  the  best  tech- 
niques might  make  possible — but  also  to  sup- 
port, for  a  longer-term  solution,  rational 
population  policies  ensuring  to  couples  the 
right  to  determine  the  number  and  spacing 
of  blvths,  freely  and  responsibly,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  national  needs  within  the  context 
of  an  overall  development  strategy. 

KESOLtJTION  X 

Pesticides* 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recognizing  that  pesticides  are  in  ehort 
s  pply.  particularly  in  developing  countries, 
and  are  important  inputs  for  improving 
agricultural  and  livestock  production,  stor- 
age and  distribution,  and  In  health. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adequate  meas- 
ures to  ensure  the  production  and  supply  of 
appropriate  pesticides  and  application 
equipment  at  reasonable  prices  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  pesticide  use. 

Noting  the  urgent  need  to  examine  alter- 
native methods  of  pest  control,  including 
cultural  practices  and  biological  control, 

1.  Recommends  that  International  coor- 
dination be  established  to  facilitate  the  sup- 
ply for  developing  countries  or  their  com- 
mon control  organizations  with  a  maximum 
assurance  under  favourable  economic  con- 
ditions of  necessary  pesticides  and  equip- 
ment and  advice  on  their  efficient  and  safe 
use,  Including  wherever  possible  the  en- 
couragement of  local  manufacture,  and  the 
establishment  of  adequate  revolving  reserve 
stocks  to  cater  for  any  emergencies; 

2.  Recommends  a  coordinated  programme 
including  the  necessary  elements  of  supply. 
Information,  training,  research  and  quality 
control,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  protec- 
tion measures; 

3.  Recommends  a  strong  continuing  pro- 
gramme of  research  Into  the  mechanism  of 
resistance  in  both  plants  and  pests,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  areas  on 
the  development  of  Integrated  pest  manage- 
ment for  major  cropping  systems,  on  the 
residual  effects  of  pesticides  In  soils,  water, 
crops,  livestock,  environment  and  human 
habitat; 

4.  Calls  on  FAO  in  cooperation  with  UNEP, 
WHO  and  UNIDO  to  convene  on  an  urgent 
basis  an  ad  hoc  consultation,  including 
member  governments  and  industry,  to  rec- 
ommend ways  and  means  to  give  effect  to  the 
intentions  of  this  resolution,  including  the 
supply-demand  information  that  FAO  has 
been  collecting,  the  investment  required  in 
pesticides  and  equipment  supply,  the  stand- 
ardization of  regulatory  procedures  and  en- 
vironmental rules,  examination  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  pest  control  and  to  take 
follow-up  action. 

RESOLUTION    XI 

Programme  for  the  control  of  African  animal 
trypanosomiasis 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  African  ani- 
mal trypanosomiasis  as  a  major  limiting  fac- 
tor to  rural  development  in  general  and  ani- 
mal production  in  particular  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  African  countries. 

Taking  note  that  progress  In  trypanosomia- 
sis and  tsetse  control  techniques  now  makes 
possible  the  implementation  of  large-scale 
operations. 

Recognizing  that  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  an  internationally  coordinated  pro- 
gramme for  the  control  of  African  animal 
trypanosomiasis  could  open  up  vast  areas  of 
land  for  animal  and  crop  production  thus 
providing  the  potential  for  greatly  Increased 
animal  protein  and  other  food  supplies  both 
to  overcome  deficits  in  the  African  continent 
and  to  provide  surpluses  for  export. 

Recognizing  the  socio-economic  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  rural  populations 
from  such  a  programme.  Including  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  control  of  human 
trypanosomiasis. 


Taking  note  that  tnrpanosomlasls  and  tset- 
se control  should  be  considered  as  the  first 
phase  of  an  integrated  plan  of  economic  de- 
velopment to  be  followed  by  projects  cover- 
ing appropriate  land  and  water  conservation 
and  utilization,  including  forestry,  pasture 
improvement,  livestock  management,  animal 
health,  livestock  marketing  and  proce.sslng, 
as  well  as  training  In  their  various  fields. 

1.  Recommends  that  FAO  In  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, interested  international  organizations 
and  specialized  research  Institutes,  and  with 
the  support  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  as- 
sistance agencies,  launch  as  a  matter  of  ur- 
gency a  long-term  programme  for  the  control 
of  African  animal  trypanosomiasis  as  a  proj- 
ect of  high  priority; 

2.  Calls  for  immediate  establishment  of 
a  small  coordinating  unit  at  FAO  Head- 
quarters to  start  the  first  phase  of  the  pro- 
gramme devoted  to  training,  pilot  field  con- 
trol projects  and  applied  research.  In  prepara- 
tion for  future  large-scale  operations; 

3.  Recommends  that  FAO  take  immediately 
the  necessary  steps  to  mobilize  the  funds  and 
services  required  for  the  programme. 

RESOLUTION    XH 

Seed*  industry  development 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  to  increase 
agricultural  production  in  many  countries  to 
meet  worldwide  food  demand, 

Recognizing  the  importance  which  a  se- 
cured supply  of  viable  seeds  of  high  genet- 
Ical  and  physical  purity  of  high-yielding 
and  adapted  varieties  has  to  Increasing  crop 
production  and  productivity. 

Affirming  therefore  that  the  development 
of  seed  industries  should  be  given  high  prior- 
ity In  national  agricultiu-al  development 
strategic?. 

Stressing  the  need  that  some  countries  ex- 
periencing frequent  emergencies  such  as 
drought,  flooding,  typhoons,  etc.,  which  cause 
severe  crop  damage,  will  have  to  establish 
adequate  regional  and/or  national  seed  re- 
serve stocks  to  satisfy  the  need  of  adequate 
seed  supplies  for  the  subsequent  season. 

Stressing  the  Increasing  international  link- 
ages in  crop  research  and  in  the  trade  of 
seeds  and  the  need  to  guard  against  Uitro- 
duction  of  seed-borne  pests  and  diseases, 

1.  Urges  the  governments  of  developing 
countries  to  make  short  and  long-term  com- 
mitments of  manpower.  Institutional  and 
financial  resources  for  seed  tadustry  develop- 
ment in  their  national  agricultural  develop- 
ment plans; 

2.  Requests  interested  countries  and  par- 
ties to  introduce  policies  and  measiu-es  for 
the  production,  processing,  quality  control, 
distribution,  marketing,  legislation,  promo- 
tion and  education  of  farmers  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  quality  seed; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  International  as- 
sistance of  the  FAO  Seed  Industry  Develop- 
ment Programme  be  strengthened,  so  that 
national  seed  production  and  utilization  ef- 
forts, both  for  domestic  use  and  exports,  In- 
cluding the  training  of  competent  technical 
and  mangerlal  manpower,  can  be  furthered 
to  meet  demands. 

RESOLUTION    XIH 

International  Fund  for  Agricultvral  Derclop- 
ment 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recognizing  the  need  for  substantial  In- 
crease In  Investment  In  agriculture  for  in- 
creasing food  and  agricultural  production  In 
the  developing  countries; 

Recognizing  that  provision  of  an  adequate 
supply  and  proper  utilization  of  food  are  the 
common  responsibility  of  all  members  of  the 
International  Community;  and 


*  Includes  Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungi- 
cides, acarlcldes,  rodenticldes,  avlcides, 
growth  regulators  and  other  pest  control 
measures. 


•  "Seed"  in  this  resolution  refers  to  both 
sexually  and  vegetatlvely  propagated  plant- 
ing materials. 


Recognizing  further  that  the  prospects  of 
the  world  food  situation  call  for  urgent  and 
co-ordinated  measures  by  all  member  coun- 
tries; 

Resolves  that: 

1.  An  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  shotUd  be  established  immedi- 
ately to  finance  agricultural  development 
projects  primarily  for  food  production  in  the 
developing  countries: 

2.  All  developed  countries  and  all  those 
developing  countries  that  are  in  a  position 
to  contribute  to  this  F\ind  should  do  sc  on  a 
voluntary  basis: 

3.  The  Fund  should  be  administered  by  a 
Governing  Board  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  contributing  developed  countries, 
contributing  developing  countries,  and  po- 
tential recipient  countries,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  need  for  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  representation  amongst  these  three 
categories  and  ensuring  regional  balance 
amongst  the  potential  recipient  representa- 
tions; 

4.  The  disbursements  from  the  Fund  shotild 
be  carried  out  through  existing  International 
and /or  regional  Institutions  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  and  criteria  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Governing  Board; 

6.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  requested  to  convene  ur- 
gently a  meeting  of  all  Interested  countries 
mentioned  in  paragraph  3  and  institutions 
to  work  out  the  details,  including  the  size 
of,  and  commitments  to.  the  Fund; 

6.  The  Fund  should  become  operative  as 
soon  as  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  determines.  In  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  countries  having 
pledged  contributions  to  the  Fund,  that  It 
holds  promise  of  generating  substantial  addi- 
tional resources  for  assistance  to  developing 
countries  and  that  its  operations  have  a  rf^a- 
sonable  prospect  of  continuity. 

RESOLUTION  XTV 

Redvction  of  military  expenditures  for 
increasing  food  production 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  Resolution 
3180  (XXVni),  which  stipulates  that  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference is  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  international  community  as  a  whole  may 
deal  concretely  with  the  v.orlci  food  problem. 

Recalling  further  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 3121  (XXVin),  establishing  that  the 
contributions  to  the  World  Food  Programme 
must  be  augmented  by  substantial  addi- 
tional  contributions   from   other   sources. 

Stressing  heading  2  "Food"  of  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  3202  (VI).  on  a  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of 
a  New  International  Economic  Order, 

Considering  also  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 2667  (XXV).  2831  (XX\'r)  and  3075 
(XXVIII)  "Economic  and  social  consequcr.res 
of  the  armaments  race  and  Ks  extremely 
harmful  effects  on  world  peace  and  security". 

Recalling  also  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 3093  (XXVIII).  on  'Reduction  of  the 
military  budgets  of  States  permaneiit  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  by  10  percent 
and  utilization  of  part  of  the  funds  thus 
saved  to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
countries". 

Noting  FAO  Resolution  3/73  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  guaranteeing  of  world  food  se- 
curity Is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  entire 
international  community. 

Considering  with  concern  that  there  Is  e 
severe  world  food  crisis  which  must  be  con- 
fronted energetically  by  all  states. 

Recalling  with  equal  concern  that  the  Re- 
port of  the  Group  of  Experts  on  Disarma- 
ment and  Development  (A/9770)  estimates 
that  more  than  200  thousand  million  dollars 
are  spent  annually  for  military  purposes, 
which  shows  the  enormous  disproportion  be- 
tween the  military  expenditures  and  tlie 
present  goals  of  agriculture  development  aid. 
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Calls  on  the  states  participating  in  the 
Conference  to  take  the  necessary  uieastires 
for  the  most  rapid  Implementation  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
otlier  organs  of  United  Nations  pertaining 
to  the  reduction  of  militan,-  expendllures  on 
behalf  of  development,  and  to  allocate  a 
growing  proportion  cf  the  sums  sc  released 
to  the  financing  of  food  production  in  de- 
•>elopixig  coimtrles  and  the  establi^hincut  of 
reserves  to  deal  with  emergency  crtsps. 

BESOI.UTTON  XV  j 

Food  aid  to  victims  of  colonial  :<  :tr^  /•;  Ajrha 

The  World  Food  Ccnferemt.       i 

Recalling  resoluilon  3118  (XXVltlli  o:  the 
General  Assembly  of  t!ie  United  Nations  re- 
garding assistance  to  populations  in  colonial 
territories  and  otl.er  relevant  Uuitid  Natloi;s 
resolutions,  [ 

Recalling  resrUitlon  1892  (LVIJ)  of  tlie 
Economic  and  Social  Council  oiij  tlie  im- 
plementation of  the  Declaratioti  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Coly,>.'.al  Ter- 
ritories and  Peoples, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the ;  decisions 
adopted  liy  the  twenty-fifth  mid  twenvy-sixth 
sessions  of  the  Intergovernmental  Ctamuttce 
of  the  World  Food  Programme  for  providing 
assistance  In  all  its  forms  to  these  territories. 

Bearing  in  mind  tlie  progress  achir\eu  so 
far  in  tiie  process  of  total  independence  of 
territories  under  Portuguese  pdmiaistr-itlon. 

Taking  Into  account  the  represtive  mea- 
!:ures  employed  by  the  former  lascist -coloni- 
alist Portuguese  regime  during  tlie  wars  of 
national  liberation  in  Guinea-Bissau,  Mozam- 
bique and  Angola. 

Gravely  concerned  abci't  tlie  destruction 
and  devastation  of  the  agricultural  potential 
of  these  countries  and  the  serious  fOocl  slicrt- 
age  prevailing  In  these  coiuitrles. 

Aware  that  the  populatirii.;  in  these  coun- 
tries ha'.e  been  deprived  In  the  past  of  any 
assistance  from  the  United  Naiions  or  from 
the  United  Nations  family  of  ori^niMzit.ons 
due  to  the  former  Portugve^e  policy. 

1.  Requests  the  Director-General  of  FAG 
and  the  Executive  Director  of  V/FP  to  take 
immediate  a?tlon  to  Intensify  food  aid  t.>  the 
populations  of  Gulnea-Biss.ivi.  Cape  Vrrde. 
Mozambique.  Angola,  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
cipe; 

2.  Requests  the  .Secretary-General  o''  the 
United  Nations  anu  all  tlic  executive  hc.jd.i 
of  organizations  within  the  United  Nations 
system  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  as- 
sist tlie  national  liberation  movements  cr  the 
governments  of  these  coimtrles  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  ;ilan  of  naticnn!  reconstruc- 
tion; 

3.  Invites  all  Governments  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations  to  give  their  assistance 
to  compansate  for  the  manifold  damage  aris- 
ing out  of  the  strtiggles  for  national  libtra- 
tion. 

RrsoLu-rioN  XVI 

Olotal  infcr.naiion  and  earlij^uan'tiug  sy6- 
te:n  on  food  and  agriculture 

The  World  Food  Conference. 

Recognizing  that  the  capacity  of  Govern- 
ments to  take  prompt  and  appropriate 
nieusures  to  deal  with  focd  shortages  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  furnishing  by  all  coun- 
tries of  timely  and  adequate  information  con- 
cerning the  current  p.nd  prospective  crop  and 
food  situation,  and  fvirther  recognizing  the 
crowini^  Interdependence  of  countries  in  this 
lespect. 

tJtressing  the  urgent  need  for  cstabli-iliing 
on  a  world-wide  basis  a  Food  Information 
and  Early  Warning  System  wiiich  would  aim 
at  (-a)  identifying  countries  and  regions 
v.here  acute  food  shortages  and  malnutrition 
problems  are  thought  to  be  imminent,;  (bj 
monitoring  world  food  supply-demand  con- 
ditions so  as  to  enable  Governments  to  take 
timely  and  appropriate  measures:  and  (c> 
contributing  to  the  etfective  lunctioning  of 
the  proposed  International  Undertaking  on 
Worid  Food  Security. 


Recognizing  the  important  role  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  timely  flow  of  information 
and  forecasts  on  the  situation  and  prospects 
for  agricultural  production,  Import  require- 
ments, export  availabilities,  livestock  health, 
inputs  and  trade  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  worid  food  security  and  market 
stability,  and  tride  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments oi  world  food  security  and  market 
stability,  at  equitable  and  remunerative 
prices  in  a  constantly  changing  food  and 
..igrlcuUure  situation. 

Noting  that  a  world  Information  system 
rcqvires  a  reguinr  supply  cf  reliable  reports 
a''d  ob.servations. 

Rccoi-'nizlng  that  the  areas  most  severely 
air?ctoa  by  food  shortage-*,  for  wliich  It  is 
p.Articulr.rly  important  to  have  timely  and 
adequate  information,  are  often  those  which 
do  not  pos-e^s  tlie  necesssry  res-ources  and 
lechniqi'.es  t:<  supply  the  information  needed 
fur  the  proper  functioning  of  the  System  and 
recoil" Izi.ig  also  that  the  problem  of  inade- 
quste  food  Information  and  data  collection 
in  developing  countries  is  largely  a  result  of 
InadequBie  inslilntions, 

Notnif;  that  the  Governments  of  all  major 
fcoc'.  producing  and  consuming  coimtrles 
have  f"<pre>ised  th'^ir  willingness  in  principle 
to  pa.ti.'ipate  In  expanding  the  existing  in- 
formnt.oa  arranf;ements  into  a  more  com- 
prehe'v-ive  and  global  syBtem.  and  also  not- 
ing tiie  Importance  of  strengthening  the 
Information  functions  of  FAO.  International 
Wheat  Council  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  food  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Welc,)ni!ng  the  action  being  taken  by  FAO 
to  strengthen  Its  food  Information  and  early 
warning  systems  following  a  decision  by  the 
FAO  Conference  In  1973. 

1.  Resolves  that  a  Global  Information  and 
Early  Warning  System  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sys- 
tem") should  be  established  and  agrees  that 
FAO  U  the  most  appropriate  organization  to 
operate  ai'd  supervise  the  System: 

2.  Requests  FAO,  in  co-operation  with 
other  concerned  internptional  organizations, 
p^'tlcolarly  the  International  Wheat  Coun- 
cil, to  formulate  arrangements  necessary  for 
t^e  e=;tRbllEhment  of  the  System,  and  to 
subrriit  them  for  final  approval  by  Govern- 
ments pp.rtlcipatlnj;  In  the  System: 

3.  Requests  all  Governments  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  System  and  extend  full  co- 
operation, on  a  voluntary  and  regular  basis, 
by  furnishing  as  n;uch  current  Information 
and  forecasts  its  possible.  Including  current 
information  and  forecasts  obtained  from  the 
statistics  and  regular  studies  which  are 
published,  initially  on  basic  food  product. 
Including  In  particular  wheat,  rice,  coarse 
grains,  soybeans,  and  livestock  products  and. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  other  Important 
lood  products  and  other  relevant  aspects 
of  their  food  supply  and  demand  situation 
affecting  world  food  security,  such  as  prices 
and  production  of  inputs  and  equipment  re- 
quired for  agricultural  production,  the  food 
industry  and  livestock  health,  taking  ac- 
count of  and  respecting  In  full  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  Governments  In  this  regard: 

4.  Requests  Governments  to  take  steps, 
where  necessary,  to  amplify  and  otherwise 
improve  their  data  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion services  in  these  fields:  and  further  re- 
quests FAO,  WMO,  WHO,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Bureau  for  Informatics  and  other 
multilateral  and  bilateral  sources  to  ur- 
gently assist  interested  Governments  with 
technical  and  financial  assistance  on  par- 
ticular aspects  in  strengthening  existing  ar- 
rangements for  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination In  the  fields  of  food  production, 
nutritional  levels  at  various  Income  levels, 
input  supplies,  meteorology  and  crop/ 
weall'Pr  relaticiiships.  on  a  national  or 
regional  level  as  appropriate,  and  to  co- 
ordinate this  action  with  that  of  the  World 
Food    Council    provided    for   in    Conference 


resolution   XXI   on    arrangements   for   fol- 
low-up action: 

5.  Requests  that  the  Information  thus  col- 
lected l)e  fully  analysed  and  disseminated 
periodically  to  all  participating  Govern- 
ments, and  for  their  exclusive  use:  It  being 
understood  that,  where  requested,  certain 
information  provided  by  Governments  would 
be  disseminated  In  aggregate  form  par- 
ticularly In  order  to  avoid  unfavourable 
market  repercussions; 

6.  Requests  the  World  Meteorologic.il  Or- 
ganization, In  co-operation  with  FAO  (a) 
to  provide,  as  a  part  of  the  System,  regular 
assessments  of  current  and  recent  weathei 
on  the  basis  of  the  liiformation  presently 
fssembled  thronph  the  World  Wenther 
Watch,  so  as  to  identify  agriculturally  sig- 
nificant changes  in  weather  patterns;  (b) 
to  expand  and  establish  Joint  research  proj- 
ects patticularly  In  arid  and  semi-arid  areas, 
to  investigate  weather ''crop  relationships 
takin;;  account  of  the  effect  of  soil  moisture 
cond'-tions;  (c)  to  strengthen  the  present 
global  weather  monitoring  systems  In  regard 
to  the  adequacy  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  data  processing  systems,  at  the 
national  and  regional  levels,  In  order  to  make 
them  directly  relevant  to  agricultural  needs; 
and  (d)  to  encourage  investigations  on  the 
as-oessment  of  the  probability  of  adverse 
veatiier  conditions  occurring  in  various 
agricultural  areas,  and  on  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  climatic  varia- 
tions. 

RESOLUTION    XVII 

Internalional  undertaking  on.  ucrhi  food 
security 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Stressing  the  urgent  need  for  ensuring  the 
a-.aiiabillty  at  all  times  of  adequate  world 
supplies  of  basic  food-stuffs  particularly  so 
as  to  avoid  acute  food  shortages  in  tiie  event 
of  widespread  crop  failure,  natural  or  other 
disasters,  to  sustain  a  steady  expansion  of 
food  consumption  In  countries  with  low 
levels  of  per  capita  intake,  and  olfset  fluc- 
tuations in  production  and  prices. 

Recognizing  that  very  low  levels  of  world 
food  stocks,  primarily  cereals,  po.se  a  serious 
threat  to  consumption  levels  and  make  the 
world  too  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of 
went  her. 

Welcoming  the  progress  already  made 
through  FAO  towards  developing  a  common 
approach  for  attaining  the  objectives  of 
\%orld  food  security,  and  noting  that  all  ma- 
jor food  producing  and  consuming  countries 
support  these  objectives, 

ReBfTirmlng  the  common  responsibility  of 
the  entire  International  community  in  evolv- 
ing policies  and  arrangements  designed  to 
ensure  world  vood  security,  and  In  particu- 
lar in  maintaining  adequate  national  or  re- 
gional stocks  as  envisaged  In  the  proposed 
International  Undertaking  on  World  Food 
Security, 

Recognizing  that  unl-ersal  participation 
of  all  producing  and  consuming  countries  is 
es.sentia!  for  tlie  achievement  of  the  global 
objectives  of  world  food  security,  and  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  adherence  to  the 
objectives,  policies  and  guidelines  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Undertaking  by  all  Gov- 
ernments, taking  account  of  its  voluntary 
nature  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  nations. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  currently  faced 
especially  by  the  developing  countries  In 
building  up  stocks  through  lack  of  adequate 
domestic  supplies  In  excess  of  current  con- 
sumption needs,  the  present  high  prices  of 
foodgralns  In  world  markets  and  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  serious  balance  of  pay- 
m.ents  difficulties,  which  require  an  immedi- 
ate Uicrease  in  the  food  production  of  the 
developed  countries  while  the  developing 
countries  are  simultaneously  assisted  to  in- 
crease their  food  production  and  build  up 
their  own  stocks, 

1.  Endorses  the  objectives,  policies  and 
guidelines  as  set  out  In  the  text  of  the  pro- 
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posed  International  Undertaking  on  World 
Pood  Security,'  invites  all  Governments  to 
express  their  readiness  to  adopt  them  and 
urges  all  Governments  to  co-operate  In 
bringing  into  opieration  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Undertaking  as  soon  as  possible; 

2.  Calls  for  the  early  completion  by  the 
FAO  bodies  of  the  operational  and  other 
practical  arrangements  required  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  International 
Undertaking,  including  the  examination  of 
practical  economic  and  administrative  prob- 
lems Involved; 

3.  Invites  Governments  of  all  major  food, 
primarily  cereals,  producing,  consuming  and 
trading  countries  to  enter  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible into  discussion  In  appropriate  interna- 
tional fora,  with  a  view  to  accelerating  the 
implementation  of  the  principles  contained 
in  the  proposed  International  Undertaking 
on  World  Food  Security,  and  also  with  a  view 
to  studying  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
grain  reserves  to  be  located  at  strategic 
points; 

4.  Urges  Governments  and  the  concerned 
international  and  regional  organizations  to 
provide  the  necessary  technical,  financial  and 
food  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  or  on 
specially  favourable  terms  to  develop  and 
implement  appropriate  national  food  stocks 
policies  in  developing  countries.  Including 
the  extension  of  storage  and  transport  facil- 
ities, within  the  priorities  of  their  national 
development  programme,  so  that  they  are  in 
a  position  to  participate  effectively  in  a  World 
food  security  policy. 

EESOLUnoX     XVIII 

An  improved  policy  for  food  aid 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recognizing  that,  while  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  food  shortages  In 
developing  countries  lies  In  increased  pro- 
duction in  these  countries,  during  the  in- 
terim period  food  aid  on  grant  basis  and 
any  additional  food  transfers  on  concessional 
or  agreed-upon  terms  to  developing  countries 
will  continue  to  be  needed,  primarily  for 
meeting  emergency  and  nutritional  needs, 
as  well  as  for  stimulating  rural  employment 
through  development  projects, 

Stressing  the  Importance  of  evolving  a 
longer-term  food  aid  policy  to  ensure  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  continuity  In  physical 
supplies. 

Noting  that  contrary  to  earlier  expecta- 
tions, the  year  1974  has  failed  to  bring  the 
good  harvest  needed  for  the  replenishment 
of  stocks  and  re-establlshmeut  of  a  reason- 
able degree  of  security  in  world  food  sup- 
plies, and  expressing  concern  that  most  de- 
veloping countries  will  not  be  able  to  finance 
their  Increased  food  Import  bills  In  the  im- 
mediate period  ahead. 

Stressing  that  food  aid  should  be  provided 
in  forms  consonant  with  the  sovereign  rights 
of  nations,  neither  interfering  with  the  de- 
velopment objectives  of  recipient  countries 
nor  imposing  the  political  objectives  of  donor 
countries  upon  them. 

Emphasizing  further  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  ensuring  that  food  aid  is  provided 
in  forms  which  are  voluntary  in  nature  and 
are  consistent  with  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment plans  of  recipient  countries  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  promoting  their  long-term 
development  elforts  and  ensuring  that  it  does 
not  act  as  a  disincentive  to  local  production 
and  cause  adverse  repercussions  on  the  do- 
mestic market  or  international  trade,  in  par- 
ticular of  developing  countries. 

Taking  note  with  interest  of  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-ninth 
session  on  the  subject  of  strengthening  the 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief 
Co-ordinator,  in  particular  in  relation  to 
disaster  preparedness  and  pre-disaster  plan- 
ning. 


'  E  CONF.65  4,  chapter  14,  annex  A. 


Recognizing  the  need  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  World  Food  Programme,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  play  a  greater  and  more 
effective  role  in  rendering  development  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries  In  promoting 
food  security  and  in  emergency  operations, 
and  also  recognizing  the  need  to  increase  the 
resources  of  UNICEF,  to  enable  it  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  meeting  the  food  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  emergency  operations, 

1.  Aiflrms  the  need  for  continuity  of  a  min- 
imum level  of  food  aid  in  physical  terms,  in 
order  to  insulate  food  aid  programmes  from 
the  effects  of  excessive  fiuctuatlons  la  pro- 
duction and  prices; 

2.  Recommends  that  all  donor  countries  ac- 
cept and  implement  the  concept  of  forward 
planning  of  food  aid,  make  all  efforts  to  pro- 
vide commodities  and/or  financial  assistance 
that  will  ensure  In  physical  terms  at  least  10 
million  tons  of  grains  as  food  aid  a  year, 
starting  from  1975,  and  also  to  provide  ade- 
quate quantities  of  other  food  commodities: 

3.  Requests  that  interested  cereals  export- 
ing and  importing  countries  as  well  as 
current  and  potential  financial  contribu- 
tors meet  as  soon  as  possible  to  talie  cogni- 
zance of  the  needs  and  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  increase  food  availability  and  fi- 
nancing facilities  during  1975  and  1976  for 
the  affected  developing  countries  and.  In  par- 
ticular, for  those  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  current  food  problem: 

4.  Urges  all  donor  countries  to  (a)  chsnnel 
a  more  significant  proportion  of  food  aid 
through  the  World  Food  Programme,  (b) 
consider  increasing  progressively  the  grant 
component  in  their  bUateral  food  aid  pro- 
grammes, (c)  consider  contributing  part  of 
any  food  aid  repayments  for  supplementary 
nutrition  programmes  and  emergency  relief, 
(d)  provide,  as  appropriate,  additional  cash 
resources  to  food  aid  programmes  for  com- 
modity purchases  from  developing  countries 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 

5.  Recommends  that  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee  of  the  World  Pood  Programme, 
reconstitute  as  recommended  In  Conference 
resolution  XXI  on  arrangements  for  follow- 
up  action,  be  entrusted  witli  the  task  of 
formulating  proposals  for  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  multilateral,  bilateral  and  non- 
governmental food  aid  programmes  and  of 
co-ordinating  emergency  food  aid; 

6.  Recommends  that  Governments,  where 
possible,  earmark  stocks  or  funds  for  meet- 
ing international  emergency  requirements,  as 
envisa.ged  In  the  proposed  international  Un- 
dertaking on  World  Food  Security,  and  fur- 
ther recommends  that  International  guide- 
Ihies  for  such  emergency  stocks  be  developed 
as  a  part  of  the  proposed  Undertaking  to  pro- 
vide for  an  effective  co-ordination  of  emer- 
gency stocks  and  to  ensure  that  food  relief 
reaches  the  neediest  and  most  vulnerable 
groups  in  developing  countries; 

7.  Recommends  that  a  part  of  the  proposed 
emergency  stocks  be  placed  at  disposal  of 
the  World  Food  Programme,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  in  order  to  Increase  its  capacity  to 
render  speedy  assistance  in  emergency  situ- 
ations. 

RESOLUTION  XIX 

International  trade,  stabilization  and  cori- 
cultural  adjustment 

Tlie  World  Food  Conference, 

Recognizing  the  interrelationship  bet'.vcen 
the  world  food  problem  and  International 
trade,  and  the  role  which  international  trade 
based  on  mutual  and  equitable  benefits  can 
play  in  solving  the  world  food  problem,  in- 
cluding its  development  aspects. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  instability  in  the 
world  agricultural  markets  as  reflected  In 
excessive  fluctuations  of  prices  and  the  un- 
certainty about  availablUty  of  agricultural 
products  in  world  markets  benefits  neither 
the  producer  nor  the  consumer  countries  and 
has  negative  impacts  on  their  economies,  par- 
ticularly of  developing  countries, 


Bearing  In  mind  also  that  this  instability 
seriously  affects  the  planning  of  export  op- 
portunities and   of   Import  requirements. 

Considering  the  need  for  stability  in  world 
markets  for  food,  taking  fiiU  account  of  this 
respect  of  the  Interests  of  developing  im- 
porting countries  which  cannot  afford  high 
prices  for  their  Imports  and  the  Interests  of 
developing  exporting  countries  to  have  Ui- 
creased  access  to  markets  for  their  exports 
and  reca'linr  in  th.s  connexion  the  Inter- 
national Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Na- 
tions I>evelopment  Decade  and  the  United 
Nations  General  As-sembly  Frogramme  of  Ac- 
tion on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order, 

RecognlzUig  the  role  of  on-going  activities 
of  UNCTAD,  GATT,  FAO,  the  International 
Wiieat  Council  and  otiier  interijatlonal  or- 
ganizations which  have  a  direct  or  inoirect 
concern  with  the  question  of  expansion  auti 
access  to  markets  and  pricing  policy. 

Emphasizing  the  urgent  need  for  food  dec- 
eit developing  countiics  to  have  a'.ailable 
food  imports  at  stable  and  reasonable  prirics, 

Endorsmg  the  view  that  increasing  iuter- 
dtpendence  of  the  econcmies  of  incUvioiial 
countries  necessitates  a  global  concept  of 
agricultural  adjustment. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Internatioiial 
trade  of  agricultural  and  especially  food 
products  has  been  restricted  by  various  ta.r- 
i.Ts  and  non-tarUT  barriers  as  well  as  by 
otVje;-  restrictions  v.'hlch  impose  a  hca-.-y 
burden  on  the  balance  of  payments,  par- 
ticularly of  developing  countries  and  thut 
these  problems  have  been  aggravated  by  in- 
flation and  monetary  crises. 

Bearing  in  m.ind  that  the  foreign  exchin^e 
earnings  of  the  majority  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  predominantly  dependent  on  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  and  food  products  and 
recognizing  that  the  share  of  these  develop- 
ing countries  In  the  world  agricultural  cw- 
poits,  already  m.odest,  is  continuously  de- 
clining. 

Bearing  also  in  mind  that  the  provision 
of  agricultural  inputs  at  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  has  a  fundamental  effect  -upon 
enhancing  stability  in  the  markets  cf  apri- 
cultural  products  exported  by  developing 
countries. 

Underlining  the  Importance  of  national 
measvjes  such  as  agrarian  reforms,  market 
organization,  development  of  Infrastructure, 
etc.,  for  allowing  the  benefit  of  possibilities 
created  by  trade  expansion  to  accrue  to  tfco 
poorer  sections  of  the  rural  population, 

1.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  to  co-cpcr- 
ate  in  promoting  a  steady  and  increasing 
expansion  and  Uberallzatlcn  of  wcrld  trade 
with  special  reference  to  food  products  and 
an  improvement  In  the  welfare  and  livir.3 
standards  of  all  peoples,  in  particular  those 
of  developing  countries:  accordingly,  re- 
quests all  Governments  to  co-operate,  inter 
aila,  towards  the  progressive  reduction  or 
abolition  of  obstacles  to  trade  and  all  c'.i-- 
crinilnatory  practices  taking  Into  account  the 
principle  of  most-favored  nation  treatment 
as  applicable  in  GATT  and  tov/ards  the  im- 
provement of  the  International  framework 
for  the  conduct  of  world  trade;  to  these 
ends,  co-ordinated  efforts  shall  te  made  to 
solve  In  an  equitable  way  the  trade  problems 
of  all  countries  taking  Into  account  the  spe- 
cific trade  problems  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries; 

2.  Urges  Governments  to  take  measures 
aimed  at  securing  additional  benefits  for  the 
international  trade  of  developing  countries 
so  as  to  achieve  a  substantial  increase  in 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings,  the  diversi- 
fication of  their  exports,  the  acceleration  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  their  trade,  taking  into 
account  their  development  needs,  an  im- 
provement In  the  possibilities  for  these 
countries  to  participate  in  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  a  balance  more  favorable  to 
developing  countries  in  the  sharing  of  the 
advantages   reEiiltlug   from   this  expansion. 
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through,  in  the  largest  possible  measure,  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  condltlonii 
of  access  for  the  products  of  interest  to  the 
developing  countries  and,  wherever  appro- 
priate, mf-asures  designed  to  attain  stable, 
equitable  and  remunerative  prices  particu- 
larly lor  /ood  and  agricultural  products; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  to  co-oper- 
a'.e  In  taking  measures  to  prevent  specula- 
tive practices  aimed  at  destabllizatlon  of 
markets  and  attaining  of  extra  profits; 

4.  Calls  upon  Governments  to  devise  in  tl^o 
p.ppropiinte  organizatlous,  efTective  steps  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  stabilizing  world 
markets  particularly  for  food-stuffs  and 
speciaiiy  through  international  arrangements 
aimed,  inter  alia,  at  increasing  food  produc- 
tion, particularly  in  developing  coiuitrles, 
allevipting  food  shortages,  eiiouring  food 
security,  and  promoting  prices  which  are 
remunerative  to  producers  and  fair  to  con- 
sumers, and  which  give  particular  attention 
to  the  interests  of  developing  cmintrles  as 
importers  and  exporters; 

5.  Urges  UNCTAD  to  intensify  its  efforts 
in  considering  new  approaches  to  interna- 
tional commodity  problems  and  policies  and 
in  elaborating  further  the  proposiils  for  an 
overall  Integrated  programme  for  commodi- 
ties, with  particular  reference  to  foodstuffs 
to  give  priority  consideration  to  recommen- 
dations incUidlng  a  tlmc-tnble  of  work  for 
appropriate  action  at  an  early  date; 

6.  Reqi'.ests  the  responsible  lutpruat'onal 
bodies  to  give  the  highest  possible  priority 
to  speed  up  the  consultations  and  negotia- 
tioiiS  within  agreed  time  limit.?  for  reaching 
agreen.ej.ts  on  reduction  or  elimliintlon  of 
barriers  and  restrictions  in  international 
trade  and  enabling  substantially  improved 
acccivs  of  agricultural  p.nd  food  products  of 
developiiig  countries  to  the  niarlcets  of  de- 
veloped countries  in  accordance  vith  basic 
objectives  guiding  the  comprehensive  mi.il- 
tilateral  trade  negotiations  within  the  frame - 
wor'-.  of  the  GATT  as  agreed  upon  in  Tokyo, 
Including  the  concept  of  Jion-reciprocity 
and  of  special  and  more  favouraMe  treat- 
ment through  differential  measures  la  favour 
of  developing  countries  through  negotia- 
tions, where  this  is  feasible  and  appropriate; 

7.  Requests  all  developed  countries  to  Im- 
plement, improve  and  enlarge  their  .schemes 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
and  to  consider  its  extension  to  food  and 
agricultural  ccnimodlties.  including  these 
which  are  processed  or  semi-processed; 

8.  Urges  the  Governments  participating  In 
the  intensive  ad  hoc  consultations  on  com- 
modities, as  well  as  other  Goverjjments,  to 
make  determined  efforts  to  achieve  subst,^n- 
tial  and  concrete  re.sults  in  the  fields  of  ac- 
cess to  markets  and  pricing  policy  and  rec- 
ommends to  all  Governments  to  take  con- 
crete action  on  proposals  made  in  the  inten- 
sive consultations  which  are  accepted  by 
them; 

9.  Calls  upon  Governments  of  developed 
countries,  in  the  determination  of  altitudes 
towards  farm  support  programmes  for  do- 
mestic food  production,  to  take  Into  account 
as  far  as  possible  the  interests  of  the  food 
exporting  developing  countries,  in  order  to 
avoid   detrimental   effects    to  their  exports; 

10.  Requests  the  developed  countries  to 
enable  and  facilitate  to  tlie  extent  possible 
the  expansion  of  food  and  atTlcultural  im- 
ports from  developing  countries,  in  competi- 
tion with  domestic  production,  thu.s  provid- 
ing a  fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
crease theh-  export  earnings  and  to  allow  de- 
veloping countries  which  export  to  these  l!c- 
veloped  markets  to  plan  their  prodiiciiou  and 
exports  on  a  forward  basis; 

11.  Reaffirms  the  importa'ice  givei  by  the 
member  countries  of  the  FAO  to  Interna- 
xional  agricultural  adjustment  and  the  need 
:""r  Gcvernmenis   to   v,or!i   together    totf,-ard 


greater  consistency  in  their  national  and 
regional  policies  bearing  on  future  clianges 
in  food  and  agriculture; 

12.  Requests  that  FAO  take  full  account 
of  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  formulattng  and  Imple- 
menting the  proposed  strategy  of  the  in- 
ternational  agricultural   aidjustment; 

13.  Requests  the  Government  of  devel- 
oped countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions concerned  to  increase  the  field  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries  in  export 
promotion  activities  and  mechanisms,  and 
in  training  of  a.^riculturaJ  marketing  and 
trade  personnel  taking  due  account  of  the 
diversification  process  and  development 
needs; 

14.  Calls  upon  countries  and  organizations 
concerned  to  de\ote  special  attention  to  tho 
solution  of  the  problems  facing  developing 
countries  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of 
food  stuffs; 

15.  Invites  the  developing  countries  to  ex- 
pand their  mutual  economic  co-operation 
and  hivltes  the  developed  countries  and  the 
international  organizations  concerned  to 
maintain  and  expand  their  support  for  eco- 
nomic co-operation  among  developing  coun- 
tries; 

16.  Stresses  the  need  for  measures  assur- 
ing the  poorer  sections  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  their  share  in  the  opportunities  and 
beneflts  offered  by  trade  expansion; 

17.  Requests  the  World  Food  Programme 
and  other  international  organizations  con- 
cerned to  give  priority  to  tlie  use  of  cash  re- 
sources available  for  multilateral  or  bilateral 
food  aid  for  purchases  in  developing  coun- 
tries at  competitive  world  market  prices  and 
terms; 

18.  Urges  the  developed  countries  and 
other  countries  concerned  and  International 
financial  institutions  concerned  to  give 
favourable  consideration  to  tlie  provision  of 
adequate  assistance  to  developing  countries 
in  cases  of  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
arising  from  fluctuations  in  export  receipts 
or  import  costs,  particularly  with  regard  to 
food; 

19.  Requests  the  Government  of  all  coun- 
tries and  international  organizatioixs  con- 
cerned, when  considering  all  the  subjects 
contained  in  this  resolution,  to  give  the 
hlghe.st  possible  priority  and  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms  to  the  least  developed,  land- 
locked and  island  developing  countries  and 
to  developing  countries  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  economic  crises, 

P.ESOLTTTION   XX 

Payment  of  travel  costs  and  other  related  ex- 

penfies     to     representatives     of     national 

liberation  movements 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recalling  resolution  1892  (LVII)  of  8  Au- 
gust 1974  of  tho  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  in  particular  paragraph  2(d), 

Recalling  further  resolution  XX  of  the 
World  Population  Conference, 

Decides  to  request  the  General  Assembly 
to  defray  all  travel  costs  and  other  related 
expenses  of  representatives  of  the  national 
liberation  movements  who  have  participated 
In  the  World  Food  Conference. 

RESOLUTION    XM 

E  cprcusion  of  thanks 

Tiie  World  Fjod  Conference, 

Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  world  food 
problem  and  national  and  international  ef- 
forts to  find  adequate  solutions  thereof. 

Convinced  that  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence which  took  place  at  Rome  from  5  to  16 
November  1074  represents  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  eJlorts  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  international  community  to  find 
urgent  solutions  to  the  immediate  and  long- 
term  problems  of  food  shorta^ies,  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

Expresses    its    deep    appreciation    to    the 


President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  Mr.  Gio- 
vanni Leone  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  for  hosting  the  World  Food 
Conference  at  Rome,  and  for  their  generous 
hospitality  and  great  contribution  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference. 

VI.     POLLOW-VP     ACTION.— RESOIUriON     XXtl  ' 

Arrangements  for  folloii-iip  action,  including 
appropriate  operational  machinery  on  rec- 
ommendations or  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
fcrencc 

The  World  Food  Conference, 

Recognizing  that  an  assurance  of  adequate 
world  food  supplies  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  human  beings, 

Appreciating  i.he  complex  nature  of  the 
world  food  problem,  whicli  can  only  be  solved 
through  nu  integrated  multi-discifjlinarj'  ap- 
proach within  the  framev>'ork  of  economic 
and  social  development  as  a  whole. 

Considering  that  collective  world  food 
security  within  the  framework  i  a  world 
food  policy  should  be  promoted  and  Its  con- 
cept further  defined  and  elaborated,  so  that 
It  should  foster  the  acceleration  of  the 
process  of  rural  development  In  developing 
countries  as  well  as  ensure  the  Improvement 
of  international  co-operation. 

Appreciating  the  need  to  co-ordinate  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  international 
agencies  concerned,  and  to  ensure  that  their 
operational  activities  are  co-ordinated  In  an 
effective  and  integrated  world  food  policy. 

Recognizing  hi  particular  the  need  for  Im- 
proved Institutional  aiTangements  to  In- 
crease world  food  production,  to  safeguard 
world  food  securlt.v,  to  Improve  world  food 
trade,  and  to  ensure  that  timely  action  Is 
taken  to  meet  the  threat  of  acute  food  short- 
ages or  famines  in  the  different  developing 
regions, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  es- 
tablish a  World  Food  Council,  at  the  min- 
isterial or  pleniopotentlary  level,  to  function 
as  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  reporting 
to  the  General  Assembly  through  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  to  serve  as  a  co- 
ordinating mechanism  to  provide  over-all, 
Integrated  and  continuing  attention  for  the 
successful  co-ordination  and  follow-up  of 
policies  concerning  food  production,  nutri- 
tion, food  security,  food  trade  and  food  aid, 
as  well  as  other  related  matters,  by  all  the 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  system; 

2.  Takes  note  of  the  fact  that  Uiteragency 
meetings  between  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  heads  of  the 
speciraized  agencies  provide  an  opportunity 
for  considering  necessary  constitutional 
amendments  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
the  United  Nations  system; 

3.  Requests  that  the  present  resolution  be 
taken  Into  account  In  such  consultations 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  its  early  Imple- 
mentation; 

4.  Recommends  that: 

(a)  The  World  Food  Council  should  con- 
sist of  .  .  .  meml>ers,  nominated  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  considera- 
tion balanced  geographical  representation. 
The  Council  should  Invite  the  heads  of 
United  Nations  agencies  concerned  to  at- 
tend its  sessions; 

(bi  The  Council  should  elect  Its  Presi- 
dent on  the  basis  of  geographical  rotation 
and  approve  its  rules  of  procedure.  It  should 
be  serviced  within  the  framework  of  FAO, 
with  headquarters  at  Rome; 

(c)  The  Council  should  review  periodi- 
cally major  problems  and  policy  issues  affect- 
ing the  world  food  Pitiiation,  and  the  steps 
being  proposed  or  taken  to  resolve  them  by 
Governments,    by    the   United   Nations   sys- 
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tern  and  Its  regional  organizations,  and 
should  further  recommend  remedial  action 
as  appropriate.  The  scope  of  the  Council's 
review  should  extend  to  all  asi>ect8  of  world 
food  problems  in  order  to  adopt  an  integrated 
approach  towards  their  solution; 

(d)  The  Council  should  establish  Its  own 
programme  of  action  for  co-ordination  of 
relevant  United  Nations  bodies  and  agencies. 
While  doing  so,  it  should  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  least  developed 
countries  and  the  countries  most  seriously 
affected; 

(e)  The  Council  should  maintain  con- 
tacts with,  receive  reports  from,  give  advice 
to,  and  make  recommendations  to  United 
Nations  bodies  and  agencies  with  regard 
to  the  formulation  and  follow-up  of  world 
food  policies; 

(f)  The  Council  should  work  In  full  co- 
operation with  regional  bodies  to  formulate 
and  follow-up  policies  approved  by  the 
Council.  Committees  to  be  established  by 
these  regional  bodies  should  be  serviced  by 
existing  United  Nations  or  FAO  bodies  in 
the  region  concerned; 

5.  Recommends  further  that  the  FAO 
establish  a  Committee  on  World  Food  Se- 
curity as  a  standing  committee  of  the  FAO 
Council.  The  Committee  should  submit 
periodic  and  special  reports  to  the  World 
Food  Council.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Food  Security  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

(a)  to  keep  the  cvirrent  and  prospective 
demand,  supply  and  stock  position  for  basic 
food-stuffs  under  continuous  review,  in  the 
context  of  world  food  security,  and  to  dis- 
seminate timely  information  on  develop- 
ments; 

(b)  to  make  periodic  evaluations  of  the 
adequacy  of  current  and  prospective  stock 
levels,  in  aggregate,  in  exporting  and  Import- 
ing countries,  in  order  to  assure  a  regular 
flow  of  supplies  of  basic  food-stuffs  to  meet 
requirements  in  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets. Including  food  aid  requirements,  in  time 
of  short  crops  and  serious  crop  failure; 

(c)  to  review  the  steps  taken  by  Govern- 
ments to  implement  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Undertaking  on  World  Food  Security; 

(d)  to  recommend  such  short-term  and 
long-term  policy  action  as  may  be  consid- 
ered necessary  to  remedy  any  difficulty  fore- 
seen in  assurhig  adequate  cereal  suppUes  for 
minimum   world   food  security; 

6.  Recommends  further  that  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  of  the  World  Food 
Programme  be  reconstituted  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  help  evolve  and  co-ordinate  short-term 
and  longer-term  food  aid  policies  recom- 
mended by  the  Conference,  In  addition  to 
discharging  Its  existing  functions.  The  re- 
constituted Committee  should  be  called,  and 
function  as.  the  Committee  on  Food  Aid  Pol- 
icies and  Programmes.  The  Committee  should 
submit  periodical  and  special  reports  to  the 
World  Food  Council.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Food  Aid  Policies  and  Pro- 
grammes should  include  the  following: 

(a)  to  provide  a  forum  lor  intergovern- 
mental consultations  on  national  and  inter- 
national food  aid  programmes  and  policies, 
with  particular  reference  to  possibilities  of 
securing  improved  co-ordination  between  bi- 
lateral and  multUateral  food  aid; 

(b)  to  review  periodically  general  trends 
In  food  aid  requirements  and  food  aid  avail- 
abilities; 

(c)  to  recommend  to  Government,  through 
the  World  Food  Council,  Improvements  in 
food  aid  policies  and  programmes  on  such 
matters  as  programme  priorities,  composition 
of  food  aid  commodities  and  other  related 
subjects; 

7.  Recommends  further  that  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  the  proposed  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development  should  submit 
information  periodically  to  the  World  Food 


Council  on  the  programmes  approved  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  should  take  into  consider- 
ation the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council; 

8.  Recommends  that  the  World  Food  Coun- 
cil should  receive  periodic  reports  from 
UNCTAD,  through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  on  the  world  food  trade  situation, 
as  well  as  on  the  effective  progress  to  in- 
crease trade  Uberalization  and  access  to  in- 
ternational markets  for  food  products  ex- 
ported by  developing  countries.  UNCTAD 
should  take  into  consideration  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  Council  on  these 
matters.  The  CouncU  should  also  seek  to  ar- 
range for  the  receipt  of  relevant  information 
from  the  GATT.  In  its  recommendation  on 
food  trade  matters,  the  Council  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  resolutions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Conference; 

9.  Requests  the  FAO  to  initiate  urgent 
steps,  through  its  Commission  on  Fertilizers, 
for  following  up  on  Conference  resolution 
...  on  Fertilizers,  and  to  take  appropriate  in- 
itiatives with  respect  to  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
fungicides  and  herbicides,  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  UNIDO  and  IBRD,  and 
other  agencies.  The  FAO  Commission  on  Fer- 
tilizers should  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
World  Food  Council,  and  should  be  guided 
by  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council; 

10.  Requests  FAO  to  examine  its  ability 
to  follow  up  on  Conference  resolution  XVI 
on  the  Global  Information  System  and  Early- 
Warnlng  System  in  Food  and  Agriculture, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  FAO 
Council,  at  its  sixty-fifth  session  in  1975, 
any  new  arrangements  which  may  be  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  Its  activities  in  this 
field,  and  to  initiate  whatever  other  arrange- 
ments may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  global 
coverage  as  called  for  by  the  above-mentioned 
resolution,  drawing  upon  the  help  in  this 
regard  of  ECOSOC,  if  necessary,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  International  Wheat  Council  and 
other  organizations.  Periodic  reports  on  prog- 
ress should  be  submitted  to  the  World  Food 
Council; 

11.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  consider  on  an  urgent  basis,  and 
make  recommendations,  whether  or  not  re- 
arrangements in  the  United  Nations  system 
or  new  institutional  bodies  may  be  Justified 
in  order  to  ensure  effective  follow-up  on 
Conference  resolution  V  on  nutrition,  exam- 
ining nutritional  activities  within  bodies 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies,  in  particular  FAO  and  WHO.  UNI- 
CEF,  and  the  World  Food  Programme,  and 
also  giving  appropriate  attention  to  nutri- 
tional programmes  being  conducted  on  a 
bilateral  basis; 

12.  Requests  the  Consultative  Group 
on  International  Agricultural  Research 
(CGIAR)  and  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  assume  leadership  in  following  up 
on  the  research  aspect  of  Conference  resolu- 
tion IV  on  research; 

13  Requests  FAO.  IBRD,  UNDP  and  other 
relevant  international  organizations  and  in- 
terested Governments  to  investigate  the 
desirability  of  introducing  an  organizational 
approach,  along  the  lines  of  the  Consultative 
Group — Technical  Advisory  Committee  for 
Agricultural  Research,  for  other  sectors  such 
as  extension,  agricultural  credit  and  rural 
development; 

14.  Requests  the  xBRD,  FAO  and  UNDP  to 
organize  a  Consultative  Group  on  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Investment  In  Developing  Coun- 
tries (CGFPI),  to  be  composed  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  donors  and  representatives 
of  developing  countries,  chosen  as  in  the  case 
of  the  CGIAR,  to  be  staffed  Jointly  by  the 
IBRD,  FAO  and  UNDP,  and  Invites  this 
Consultative  Group  to  keep  the  World  Food 
Council  Informed  of  Its  activities  to  in- 
crease, co-ordinate,  and  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  financial   and  technical  assistance  to 


agricultural  production  in  developing  coun- 
tries; 

16.  Recommends  that  the  main  functions 
of  the  CGFPI  should  be  (a)  to  encourage 
a  larger  flow  of  external  resources  for  food 
production,  (b)  to  improve  the  co-ordination 
of  activities  of  different  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral donors  providing  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  food  production  and  'c) 
to  ensure  a  more  effective  use  of  available 
resources; 

16.  Anticipating  the  possibility  that  such 
measures  as  may  be  agreed  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  developing  countries  for 
procurement  of  food  and  necessary  food  pro- 
duction Inputs,  particularly  fertilizers  and 
pesticides,  and  for  Investment  in  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  systems,  may  not 
fulfill  all  needs,  requests  the  Development 
Committee  established  by  the  IBRD  and  IMF 
to  keep  under  consant  review  the  adequacy 
of  the  external  resources  available  for  these 
purposes,  especially  to  the  less  advantaged 
countries,  and  to  consider  in  association 
with  the  CGFPI  new  measures  which  may  be 
!;ecessary  to  achieve  tlie  required  volume  of 
resources  transfers. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS  ARE 
STILL  BAD 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  several  weeks  ago 
that  th3  long  impasse  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  large  bipartisan 
majority  of  Congress  over  the  Jackson 
amendment  had  been  resolved,  with  the 
announcement  of  an  agreement  to  end 
harrassment  aiid  allow  greatly  Increased 
emigration  for  Jews  and  other  persons 
wishing  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
fortimately.  reports  which  have  reached 
me  indicate  that  harrassment  has  not 
slackened,  but  has  increased,  in  recent 
months.  This  imderscores  the  impor- 
tance of  vigilant  observation  by  the 
American  public,  and  the  Congress,  of 
the  actual  implementation  of  the  emi- 
gration agreements,  after  the  necessary 
]fgieiation  is  passed  by  the  United 
States. 

0:ie  very  disturbing  case  which  has 
attracted  recent  attention  is  that  of  Dr. 
Mikhail  Shtern.  In  a  ghastly  reminder  of 
the  infamous  'Doctor's  Plot"  of  the  late 
Stalinist  era.  Dr.  Shtern  has  been  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  yoimg  children,  a 
totally  false  charge.  Dr.  Shtern 's  trial  is 
scheduled  to  begin  on  December  10.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  intense,  worldwide  out- 
cry against  this  miscarriage  of  justice 
v.iil  egain  delay,  and  perhaps  nullify  the 
proceedings  against  Dr.  Shtern. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  article  about  the  Shtern  case  which 
appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Parade  mag- 
azine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tacttics  or  THE  KGB 

When  Secret.^ry  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
was  last  In  Moscow  a  group  of  70  Jews  tried 
to  have  him  intervene  in  the  case  of  Mikhail 
Shtern,  56,  head  of  the  endocrinology  de- 
partment of  the  Vinnitsa  Hospital,  In  the 
Ukraine.  As  Is  usually  the  case,  the  appeal 
was  made  through  Western  correspondents. 

Last  year  Dr.  Shtern  and  his  family  decided 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Immediately,  the  KGB 
raided  his  apartment,  seized  his  papers, 
tossed  him  into  Jail  on  trumped-up  charges 
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of  bribery,  then  bad  his  two  sons  dismissed 
from  their  Jobs. 

When  the  bribery  charges  could  not  be 
proved,  the  police  thought  up  new  ones. 
They  accused  Dr.  Shtern  of  poisoning  young 
children  brought  to  him  for  treatment. 
Colonel  Tarnovsky,  chief  of  the  Vinnitsa 
police,  canvassed  the  city,  looking  for  cit- 
izens who  would  substantiate  the  charges. 
Since  Shtern  has  been  practicing  medicine 
in  Vinnitsa  for  30  years  and  is  weli-loved  and 
widely  respected  by  the  townspeople,  no  one 
could  be  lound  to  give  such  evidence. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Shtern  remains  in  the 
Vinnitsa  prison,  has  become  tubercular,  will 
soon  die  if  not  released. 

Another  case  attracting  attention  in  Vin- 
nitsa concerns  li^aa'.^  SlilcoInUc,  who  planned 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Sblcolnik  was  accused  of 
being  a  British  spy.  When  the  Vinnitsa  police 
could  not  prove  that,  they  promptly  changed 
their  story,  accused  Shkolnik  of  being  an 
Israeli  spy. 

This  is  the  sort  of  harassment  going  on  all 
over  the  Soviet  Union  where  there  are  no 
rights  for  dissidents  and  emigrants. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  another 
case  which  has  dragged  on  for  5  years  is 
that  of  Vladimir  Slepalc,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tiie  Moscow  Jewish  com- 
munity. His  suffering,  and  that  of  hi.s 
family,  is  unfortunately  typical  of  the 
policy  enforced  by  the  Soviet  authorities, 
and  which  I  hope  and  expect  will  be 
eliminated  with  the  new  agreement 

Slepak  has  been  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous of  the  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  electronics  engineer,  48  years 
of  age,  with  a  family  of  five,  Vladimir 
Slepak  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in 
February  of  1969.  His  wife  is  a  physician 
specializing  in  roentgenology.  Since  ap- 
plying for  a  visa.  Slepak  has  been  sub- 
jected to  numerous  indignities  typical  for 
anyone  voicing  a  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  1969.  neither  Slepak  nor  his  wife 
nor  any  other  member  of  the  family  has 
been  able  to  obtain  employment.  Slepak 
is  listed  as  a  "parasite,"  a  term  of  Soviet 
bureaucratic  jargon  indicating  a  person 
who  does  not  work — even  if  his  failure  to 
obtain  work  is  ofBclal  policy.  Tor  his 
"pai-asitism,"  Slepak  is  repeatedly  picked 
up  by  the  police  for  questioning,  and  he 
has  been  in  and  out  of  jail  numerous 
times.  His  telephone  has  been  discon- 
nected. 

Additionally.  Soviet  authorities  have 
told  Slepak  that  he  may  not  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  because  he  is  in  possession 
of  sensitve  information  in  his  field.  This 
is  difficult  to  believe  since  he  has  not 
worked  in  his  field  for  5  years,  and  his 
knowledge  is  surely  now  obsolete. 


CARGO  PREFERENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence continues  to  build  up  against  H.R. 
8193.  As  I  have  from  time  to  time  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  there  appears  to  be 
almost  unanimity  among  scholars  and 
other  interested  people  that  this  bill, 
the  Energy-  Transportation  Security  Act 
or  the  so-called  oil  cargo  preference  bill, 
is  highly  inflationarj'.  One  aspect  that  I 
think  needs  attention  is  that  many  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  tried  to 
say  it  would  help  the  workers  of  this 
country. 

T  would  like  to  quote  from  the  letter 
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I  received  recently  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Peter  Brennan,  where  he  points 
out  that  it  will  be  the  American  worker 
who  will  suffer  most  from  the  Inflatlon- 
ai-y  impact  of  H.R.  8193: 

I  share  your  concern  over  Inflation.  It  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  to  the  American  work- 
ers. I  believe  the  bill  will  indeed  mean  in- 
creased costs  to  the  American  consumers, 
but  since  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bill 
depend  on  assumptions  about  the  a'cailability 
of  and  cliarter  rates  for  foreign  flag  ships, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  confirm  the 
estimates  provided  you  already. 

Yet,  I  arn  persuaded  that  any  reaFsonable 
modiflcation  of  the  estimates  in  the  en- 
closxires  to  your  letter  would  still  leave  the 
Act  with  a  very  considerable  inflationary 
potential. 

Also  tlie  S3cretary  of  Tran.sportation. 
Mr.  Claude  S.  Brincgar,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  inflationary  impact 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  and  the  at- 
tachment thereto  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secret/.ry  of  Tkansportatiok, 
Washington.  DC,  Noicvther  21,  107-1. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Ctjrtis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Citrtis:  This  is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  October  29,  re- 
questing Departmental  views  on  the  Infla- 
tionary potential  of  H.R.  8193,  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  would  require  that  nt  least  20':; 
of  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  imported  in 
bulk  into  the  tTuIted  States  on  ocean  vessels 
be  transported  in  privately  owned  United 
States  flag  commercial  vessels.  The  amount 
required  to  be  so  carried  would  be  Increased 
to  25'f  after  June  30,  1975,  and  to  30',;  after 
June  30,  1977,  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  prior  to  those  effective  dates  that 
there  will  be  adequate  United  States  tonnage 
available  to  carry  the  required  quantitieb  of 
oil. 

Tlie  Depaitmeut  agrees  with  the  appraisal 
of  the  cost  of  the  legislation  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  as  well  as 
the  analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  the 
biU  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— both  of  which  were  enclosed  with 
your  letter.  Attached  is  a  summary  of  our 
\lews  on  the  inflationary  and  other  related 
consequences  should  H.R.  8193  become  law. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  tills  legi-slation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  carefully  these  views 
before  voting  on  the  conference  report  on 
tlie  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrations  program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

ClAUDE    S.    BRlNrCVR. 

DOT  PosTio>f  ON  Inflationary  and  Related 
Consequences  of  H.R.  8193 
Passage  of  the  pending  oil  cargo  preference 
legislation  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  on  U.S.  foreign 
relations. 

INFLATIONARY    CONSEfcUENC'ES 

The  proposed  legislation  woiUd  contribute 
to  Inflationary  pressure  both  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  U.S. -flag  tankers. 

SHIP   CONSTRUCTION 

The  current  U.S.  shipbuilding  program 
has   stretched    the   limits   of   U.S.    shipyard 


capacity  In  the  construction  of  large  tank- 
ers. TTie  proposed  legislation  would  create 
an  even  greater  demand  for  such  ships  and 
for  the  steel  used  in  their  constrxictlon  which 
is  already  in  short  supply.  This  would  be 
expected  to  result  In  higher  prices,  thus 
contributing  to  inflation. 

SHIP    OPERATION 

By  creating  a  restricted  market  with  lim- 
ited competition.  U.S. -flag  tanker  operators 
would  be  able  to  cliarge  very  high  rates  for 
tlie  carriage  of  oil  impoils.  With  v.ldespread 
reports  of  excess  capacity  in  oil  tanl^ers 
throughout  the  world,  this  legislation  will 
not  only  contribute  to  the  excess  tonnage, 
but  wovOd  preclude  U.S.  consumers  from 
taking  advantage  of  foreign  tankers  at  low- 
rates. 

If  there  is  no  system  of  equalizing  fuel 
costs  throughout  the  nation,  much  of  the 
added  costs  of  cargo  preference  would  be 
borne  by  those  U.S.  regions  that  rely  heavily 
on  oil  imports,  such  as  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  West  Coast,  and 
Hawaii,  and  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  Sucli  an  increase  could  be  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  aviation  and  automo- 
tive fuels,  electricity,  and  heating,  as  well 
as  in  tlie  cost  of  manufactured  and  processed 
goods. 

INTTRNATIONAL    IMPLICATIONS 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  claim  that 
cr.rgo  preference  is  used  by  many  other  na- 
tic>m.  and  this  is  certainly  true.  However,  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  which  would 
apply  U.S.  cargo  preference  to  commercial 
cargoes  for  the  first  time  on  a  permanent 
basis,  could  serve  as  an  example  for  foreign 
countries  to  increase  their  support  for  na- 
tional flag  shipping  through  discrimination. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  might  put 
additional  stress  on  our  relations  with  other 
maritime  nations  and  violate  U.S.  treaties 
of  Friendship.  Commerce  and  Navigation 
with  more  than  twenty  countries. 

Because  higher  oil  costs  raise  the  cost  of 
U.S.  production,  passage  of  the  legislation 
would  run  counter  to  current  U.S.  efforts  to 
increase  exports  and  Improve  our  balance 
of  payments  posture.  Furthermore.  Us  pass- 
age would  result  In  the  creation  of  that  type 
of  trade  barrier  which  this  nation  has  tra- 
ditionally opposed  while  generally  advocat- 
inj;  the  liberalization  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesldent.  Mr. 
George  M.  Stafford,  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  hinted 
in  a  letter  to  me  about  the  influtionaiy 
ripple  effect  this  legislation  will  have  on 
the  economy.  He  said: 

Since  the  modes  that  we  regulate  con- 
sume substantial  quantities  of  fuel  we  do 
have  concern  about  the  possibility  of  In- 
creased cost.  For  Instance,  trucks  In  this 
country  ctnsnme  appr^ximaiely  560.000  bar- 
rels of  diesel  fuel  daily,  of  which  40  per- 
cent is  used  by  regulated  titicking.  Railroad.^ 
use  approximately  270,340  barrels  of  diesel 
fuel  daily.  This  fuel  usage  data  reflects  an 
area  of  general  concern  over  the  impact  of 
th  proposed  legislation  on  the  modes  we  reg- 
ulate. Inasmuch  as  any  Increase  In  tlie  price 
of  diesel  fuel  would  have  a  snbstT,ntial  im- 
pact on  transportation  costs.  Ultimately.  It 
would  appear  that  such  costs  would  likely 
be  borne  by  consumers,  as  these  additional 
costs  triggered  rate  Increase  proposals  .  .  , 
We  also  have  concern  as  to  what  shortages 
(steel)  might  do  to  our  present  effort  to  re- 
structure and  restore  the  raU  system  in  the 
Northeast  to  an  economic,  efficient  system. 

Mr.  Bei-yl  W.  Spinkel.  executive  vice 
president  and  economist  of  the  Harris 
Ti-ust  and  Savings  Bank.  sj»id  of  the  bill 
in  Ills  letter: 
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I  am  certainly  of  the  view  that  this  Bill 
should  be  defeated  for  the  reasons  pre- 
sented in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  paper. 
It  would  reduce  the  efficiency  of  our  econ- 
omy, would  add  to  inflationary  pressures 
and  would  create  an  unfortunate  precedent 
that  might  lead  to  retaliation  by  other  coun- 
tries. I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter and  you  certainly  have  my  wholehearted 
Eupport  and  efforts  to  avoid  the  legal  require- 
ments that  30',  of  all  oil  Imports  be  car- 
ried in  U.S.  bui'.t   tinkers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  let- 
ters be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
V.S  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  This  responds  to 
your  October  29  letter  and  enclosures,  re- 
questing my  comments  on  tlie  Inflationary 
potential  of  H.R.  8193,  the  Energy  Trans- 
portation Security  Act  of  1974.  That  bill 
would  require  up  to  30  percent  of  all  U.S. 
oil  imports  to  be  carried  on  U.S.  built  and 
registered  tankers.  Tlie  enclosures  to  your 
letter,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Federal  Eiiergy  Administra- 
tion, Indicate  that  this  lej:lslation  might  cost 
United  States  citizens  $2.'i  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion over  the  ten-year  period  1975-85. 

I  share  your  concern  over  inflation.  It  has 
been  a  heavy  burden  to  the  American  work- 
ers. I  believe  the  bill  will  Indeed  mean  in- 
creased costs  to  the  American  consumers,  but 
since  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  depend 
on  assumptions  about  the  availability  of  and 
charter  rates  for  foreign  flag  ships,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  confirm  the  estimates 
provided  you  already. 

Yet,  I  am  persviaded  that  any  reasonable 
modification  of  the  estimates  in  the  en- 
closures to  your  letter  would  still  leave  the 
Act  with  a  very  considerable  inflationary 
potential. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  o/  Labor. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  21,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  I  have  your  recent 
letter  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  will  shortly  consider  the  Conference 
Report  on  H.R.  8193,  the  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1974,  and  asking  for  my  independent 
opinion  on  the  legislation's  inflationary  po- 
tential should  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  require  that  by  June  30, 
1977,  thirty  percent  of  all  United  States 
petroleum  Imports  be  transported  in  U.S.  flag 
vessels.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  given 
appropriate  authority  to  administer  the  legis- 
lation. 

As  you  know,  there  are  no  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  directly  affect  the  functions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Certainly, 
we  share  with  you  your  concern  about  the 
legislations  possible  Inflationary  impact. 
Statistics  show  that  transportation  prices  of 
modes  subject  to  our  Jurisdiction  have  been 
far  less  inflationary  than  the  average  for  the 
overall  economy.  We  feel  that  this,  in  part, 
can  be  explained  because  of  our  examination 
of  productivity  in  reviewing  proposed  rate 
Increases. 

Since  the  modes  that  we  regulate  consume 
substantial   quantities  of  fuel  we  do  have 


concern  about  the  possibility  of  increased 
cost.  For  instance,  trucks  in  this  country  con- 
sume approximately  550,000  barrels  of  diesel 
fuel  dally,  of  which  40  percent  is  used  by 
regulated  trucking.  Railroads  use  approxi- 
mately 270,340  barrels  of  diesel  fuel  dally. 
This  fuel  usage  data  reflects  an  area  of  gen- 
eral concern  over  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
legislation  on  the  modes  we  regulate,  inas- 
much as  any  increase  in  the  price  of  diesel 
fuel  would  have  a  substantial  Impact  on 
transportation  costs.  Ultimately,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  costs  would  liliely  be  borne 
by  consumers,  as  these  additional  costs  trig- 
gered rate  increase  proposals.  .  .  . 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  stunulate  shipbuilding.  Although 
this  would  provide  jobs,  it  would  exacerbate 
the  current  steel  shortage.  Etomestlc  modes  of 
transport — particularly  the  railroads — could 
be  subject  to  further  delays  In  obtaining  new 
equipment.  If  this  were  to  occur,  it  would 
hinder  our  present  efforts  to  Improve  car  serv- 
ice in  the  railroad  industry,  such  as  through 
the  medium  of  the  proceeding  in  Ex  Parte  No. 
241,  Ini^eitigation  of  Adequacy  of  Freight  Car 
Ownership.  .'Vt  the  same  time,  any  increa.ses 
In  steel  shortages  and  prices  generated  bv 
these  new  demands  would  likewise  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  railroads  to  meet  the 
needed  levels  of  track  replacement.  Such  ef- 
fects would  be  contrary  to  our  goal  to  aitack 
the  problem  of  "deferred  maintenance"  on 
the  railroads,  as  recently  illustrated  by  the 
conditions  that  we  adopted  in  Ex  Parte  No. 
305,  Nationuide  Increase  of  Ten  Percent  in 
Freight  Bates  and  Charges,  1974.  We  also 
have  concern  as  to  what  shortages  might  do 
to  our  present  effort  to  restructure  ap.d  re- 
store the  rail  system  in  the  Northeast  to  an 
economic,  efficient  system. 

I  trust  that  the  above  will  be  of  some  use 
to  you  in  the  Senate's  deliberations  on  H.R. 
8193. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George   M.   Stafford. 

Chairman. 

Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

Chicago.  III.,  November  19.  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Citrtis, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Tliank  you  for  your  Inquiry 
concerning  the  inflation  Impact  of  HR8193. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  respond 
sooner  due  to  an  extended  business  trip. 

I  am  certainly  of  the  view  that  this  Bill 
should  be  defeated  for  tiie  reasons  presented 
In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  paper.  It  would 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  our  economy,  would 
add  to  Inflationary  pressures  and  would  cre- 
ate an  unfortunate  precedent  that  might 
lead   to  retaliation  by  other  countries. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter 
and  you  certainly  have  my  wholehearted 
support  and  efforts  to  avoid  the  legal  re- 
quirements that  30 'c  of  all  oil  imports  be 
carried  in  U.S.  built  tankers. 
Sincerely. 

Beryl  W.  Sprinkel. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  COMMU- 
NICATION ON  U.S.  POLICY  TO- 
WARD CYPRUS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  25  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  inquire  about  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cyprus  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  area.  My  inquiry  fol- 
lowed the  submission  of  a  report  by  a 
special  study  mission  sent  to  Cyprus  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which 
I  serve  as  chairman.  In  light  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  mission,  I  submitted 


to  the  Department  of  State  a  series  of 
questions  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Cyprus  crisis,  as  well  as  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations prepared  by  the  study 
mission. 

This  past  week  I  received  a  lengthy 
response  from  the  Department  which 
I  would  like.  Mr.  President,  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Re- 
grettsblv,  the  Department's  commimica- 
tion  raises  as  many  questions  as  it 
answers. 

Particularly  troubhng  is  the  Depart- 
ments response  to  my  questions  con- 
cerning continued  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  Turkey.  There  is  evidence,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  once  again  been 
misled  regarding  our  foreign  military 
assistance  program. 

Despite  assurances  given  in  Ankara 
to  the  Re.f'ugee  Subcommittee's  study 
mission  that  there  was  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  deliverj-  of  U.S.  military  hard- 
ware to  Turkey  during,  or  subsequent  to. 
Turkey's  invasion  of  Cyprus — and  con- 
tiai."  to  the  clear  signals  from  Congress 
against  more  aid  to  Turkey  at  this  time, 
and  the  prohibitions  of  law — we  learn 
today  that  the  administration  has  actu- 
ally escalated  military  aid  to  Turkey, 
despite  the  lack  of  progress  in  negotia- 
tions. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
States  figures,  over  $40,000,000  in  mili- 
tary hardware  was  shipped  to  Turkey 
in  the  first  quarter — July  to  September — 
of  thic  fiscal  year.  And  this  is  a  sharp 
increa'-^e  over  the  quarterly  shipments 
earlier  this  year  and,  if  the  administra- 
tion has  its  way,  the  United  States  will 
deliver  $218  million  in  military  aid  to 
Turkey,  an  increase  of  nearly  $31  million 
over  last  year. 

And  all  indicators  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  heavy  shipments  of  Amer- 
ican arms  to  Turkey  continues  today, 
despite  the  continued  lack  of  progress 
in  negotiations  over  Cyprus.  The  Presi- 
dent was  given  time  by  Congress  to 
further  negotiations.  But  he  has  used 
that  time  to  ship  more  arms  to  Turkey. 
v%ithout  any  visible  progress  toward 
negotiations. 

ITie  Department's  response  expresses 
optimism  over  "moving  the  parties  in- 
volved on  Cyprus  to  early  negotiations," 
but  other  parts  of  their  response  con- 
ti-adicts  this  hope.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment clearly  does  not  anticipate  any 
early  "gesture  of  goodwill "  by  Turkey 
to  break  the  deadlock  over  negotiations, 
especially  a  gesture  which  would  permit 
a  substantial  number  of  refugees  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  Yet.  they  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  an  "essential  pre- 
requisite." 

Mr.  President,  the  Department'.':  re- 
sponse also  reveals  that  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  refuse  to  tell  Congress 
and  the  American  people  whether  it  was 
illegal  to  ship  military  aid  to  Turkey  fol- 
lov.  ing  its  invasion  of  Cyprus.  In  response 
to  my  specific  question  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment's final  conclusion  of  its  review  of 
the  legality  of  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Turkey,  they  ■ftTite: 

After  carefully  weighing  the  legal  and  for- 
eign  policy  considerations,  the  Administra- 
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tlou  decided  that  it  xwis  Impossible  puhllcli/ 
to  express  a  legal  conclusion  on  the  Issne  of 
Turkey's  eligibility  for  further  assistance  and 
sales  without  tindermlnlng  our  foreign  pol- 
icy objectivo  of  persuading  Turkey  and 
Greece  to  ei  ter  Into  direct  negotiations  for 
a  solution  of  the  Cj-prus  problem."  (Italics 
added  I 

Ic  would  appear.  Mr.  President,  that 
t)ie  Department's  refusal  to  state  pub- 
licly its  finding  regarding  the  legality  of 
military  aid  to  Turkey,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment on  October  17  of  the  continuing 
resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1167  >.  is  tacit  ad- 
niicrsion  that  it  does  in  fact  believe  it 
v:as  a  violation  of  law  to  ship  mllitai-y 
hardware  to  Turkey  alter  July  20.  Fur- 
theimore,  tlie  Department  fails  to  re- 
spond to  my  inquiry  over  the  rate  of 
delivery  of  U.S.  militaiy  aid  to  Turkey 
in  October  and  November  of  this  year, 
after  congressional  action  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  Departments  com- 
munication on  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Cyprus  crisis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  letter  of  October 
25,  and  the  Department's  response  on 
November  22.  witti  enclosures,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RECosr.  as  follows: 

OCTOBEK  25.  1D74. 

Hon.  Hen?.v  a.  Kissinclr. 

Secretary  oj  State,   Department  of  State. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Secretary:  A.s  you  know,  there  Is 
continuing  and,  I  feel,  growing  Congres- 
sional and  public  concern  over  the  course  of 
American  policy  towards  recent  developmenis 
on  Cyprus.  Of  special  concern  to  many  Amer- 
icans are  the  refugee  and  related  humani- 
tarian problems  resulting  from  Turkish  mili- 
tary operations  on  the  island. 

In  this  conn»ction,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  has  conducted  two  days  of  hearini;s 
with  As-sistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 
Arthur  A.  Hartman,  and  a  three  member 
Study  Mission,  representing  the  Subcommit- 
tee recently  traveled  to  the  island  to  survey 
humanitarian  needs.  I  have  also  Introduced 
a  foreign  aid  amendment,  prepared  In  coop- 
eration with  offlciaLs  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
which,  among  other  things,  would  authorize 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Cyprus. 

With  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Subcommittees  Study  Mission 
traveled  to  Cyprus  and  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean in  late  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, and  recently  they  filed  a  report  of  their 
findings  and  recommendation.'?.  The  report 
has  been  informally  made  available  to  officials 
in  the  Executive  Branch,  and  some  conver- 
sations have  followed  between  members  o! 
the  Department's  Cyprus  Task  Force  and  the 
Study  Mission.  The  findings  and  recommen- 
dations focus  on  humanitarian  Issues,  but 
they  also  Include  material  on  the  broader  as- 
pects of  United  States  policy  towards  Cj-prus. 
A  copy  of  the  recommendations  Is  enclosed, 
and  I  would  appreciate  very  much  getting  the 
Departments  detailed  comments  on  the 
Study  Missions  views  and  suggestions  I 
would  also  appreciate  the  Department's  com- 
ment and  views  on  the  enclosed  series  of 
questions  based  on  the  hearings  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  Hartman  and  additional  in- 
quiry of  the  Subcommittee. 

In  light  of  the  urgent  humanitarian  prob- 
lems on  Cyprus,  and  the  Intense  congres- 
sional and  public  interest  in  developments 
on  the  Island,  I  am  extremely  hopeful,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  the  Subcommittee  can  antici- 
pate a  response  to  the  enclosed  inquiries 
wi;hln  tlie  next  ten  days.  ^:aI.v  thnuk.s  for 


your   consideration,   and   I   look    forward    to 
hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
C:iaWmun,  Suhcommittec  on  refugees. 

November  22,  1974. 

D.=;ar  Sen.^tor  Kennedy  :  Knowing  that 
\-ou  \\'ould  be  anxious  to  have  a  reply  before 
he  returns  from  his  current  trip  to  the 
Far  East,  Secretary  Kissinger  has  asked  that 
I  answer  the  questions  contained  in  your 
letter  of  Octoijer  25  concerning  current  U.S. 
view.s  and  policies  regarding  Cyprus.  We  had 
hoped  to  gel  a  response  off  to  you  sooner. 
However.  I  hope  you  will  understand  that 
the  fluidity  of  the  situation,  the  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  your  questions,  and  our  de- 
sire to  give  as  full  a  response  as  possible 
prevented  us  from  doing  so. 

The  Secretary  would  like  you  to  know  that 
he  fully  shares  your  concern  over  Cyprus — 
both  as  a  humanitarian  and  political  prob- 
lem. The  Secretary  would  also  like  you  to 
know  that  he  Is  urgently  concerned  that 
Congress  and  the  Administration  work  to- 
gether and  that  he  stands  ready  to  cooperate 
as  fully  as  possible  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues. 

Should  you  have  any  further  questions, 
we  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  in- 
formally with  your  staff,  or  more  formally 
through  testimony  before  your  Subcomniit- 
lea  on  Refugees. 
Cordially, 

LiNWOOD  HOLTON, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 


Enci-osttre 

QvESTioNs     \nd    Answers    on    U.S.    Poncy 
Toward     Cyprus    From     Correspondence 
Between    Senator    Edward    M.    Kennedy 
and  the  Department  of  State 
(1)    Generally   define   the   objectives   and 

content    of    current    United    States    policy 

toward  Cyprus. 

Answer:  "The  United  States  has  four  prin- 
cipal objectives  in  C.vprus:  a)  to  support 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  ot  Cyprus;  b)  to  relieve  the 
human  suffering  on  the  Island  caused  by 
the  tragic  outbreak  of  fighting  this  summer: 
c>  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  which 
will  enable  all  Cyprlots  to  live  in  peace  and 
security;  and  d)  to  remove  Cyprus  as  an 
irritant  in  Greek-Turkish  relations,  and  as 
a  source  of  instability  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

"Thousands  of  Cyprlots  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  and  this  means 
that  we  view  movement  on  the  Cj-prus  issue 
as  much  from  a  humanitarian  as  from  a 
political  standpoint.  To  meet  xirgent  hu- 
manitarian needs,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed over  $10.5  million  to  the  Interna- 
tional relief  effort  (including  $7.3  mllUoJi 
toward  the  UNHCRs  $22  million  appeal),  has 
actively  supported  the  UNHCR  appeal  by 
urging  other  countries  to  respond  generously, 
and  has  sent  disaster  relief  specialists  to  tlie 
field  to  coordhiate  U.S.  assistance,  assess  re- 
lief needs  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  advise 
how  we  can  most  usefully  be  of  assistance 
In  the  coming  months. 

"Throughout  the  present  crisis  we  have 
urged  moderation  and  restraint  on  the  par- 
ties, worked  to  foster  a  climate  for  negotia- 
tions, and  actively  supported  the  Intercom- 
munal  talks  between  Acthig  President 
Clerides  and  Vice  President  Denktash.  These 
talks  have  achieved  agreement  on  a  number 
of  Important  humanitarian  Issues  and  have 
established  an  essential  framework  for 
broadened  discussions  on  a  political  settle- 
ment. We  have  also  explored  In  detail  with 
the  parties  directly  Involved  ways  in  which 
these  broader  discussions  might  be  facili- 
tated. 


"The  negotiating  process  has,  to  be  sure, 
moved  more  slowly  than  we  had  hoped. 
Nevertheless,  our  efforts  to  advance  this 
process  continue.  The  elections  in  Greece 
which  have  gUen  Prime  Mhiister  Caramanlig 
a  substantial  majority  and  the  designation 
of  yet-to-be-confirmed  new  government  Ui 
Ankara  give  promise  of  moving  the  parties 
involved  on  C.vprus  to  early  negotiations." 

(2)  Apart  from  the  Cypriot  Inter-com- 
nuin.\l  talks  between  Acting  President 
Clerides  and  Vice  President  Denktash.  gen- 
erally define  the  current  status  of  negoiln- 
tlons  over  Cvprus. 

a.  Does  tne  United  States  anticipate  a 
resumption  of  the  Geneva  talks?  Are  alter- 
native formats.  Involving  other  governments 
or  N.\TO  or  tl.e  United  Nations,  possible  or 
cl-.fl!rable? 

Ansv.-er:  "a  i  Oi'r  current  efforts  are  aimed 
at  f.^.cilltaiing  broadened  discussions  within 
tiie  framework  of  the  Clerldes-Denktash 
tr,Iks.  We  anticipate  that  at  some  stage 
Greece  and  Turkey  will  participate  more  di- 
rectly in  the  discussions,  and  this  could  oi 
course  Involve  a  Geneva-type  framework.  At 
this  time,  however,  we  have  no  fl.xed  ideas 
on  the  type  of  framework  that  would  be  more 
appropriate,  other  thai',  our  general  view  that 
a  smaller  forum  Uivolvlng  only  the  parties 
directly  involved  Is  likely  to  be  more  produc- 
tive than  a  larger  forum." 

b.  In  his  October  14  message  to  Congress. 
the  President  stated  that  'the  United  States 
is  making  every  effort  to  play  a  useful  role 
In  assisting  the  parties  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute. "  Define  and  characterize 
these  efforts  and  the  kind  of  "useful  role" 
the  United  States  Is  or  anticipates  under- 
taking to  encourage  and  facilitate  "a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  dispute." 

Answer:  "b)  We  believe  we  have  played  a 
useful  supporting  role  in  the  effort  to  move 
the  negotiating  process  forward.  The  Sec- 
retary has  met  with  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Greece,  Ttirkey,  and  Cyprus,  and  with 
Archbishop  Makarlos  on  several  occasions  la 
an  effort  to  develop  a  dlalcgtte.  Identify 
areas  of  po.ssible  agreement,  and  sustain 
momontiim  toward  negotiations." 

c.  In  his  September  26  testimony  before 
the  Refugee  Subcommittee.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Hartman  repeatedly  spoke  of  American 
efforts  to  find  and  suggest  "common 
ground  '.  between  the  parties  to  the  Cyprus 
dispute.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  resumption 
of  negotiations.  What  shotild  Congress  and 
the  American  people  understand  by  "com- 
mon ground  "7  What,  In  the  Departments 
view,  are  the  Ingredients  of  this  "common 
grotind  •  in  light  of  the  Txtrklsh  occupation 
and  what  is  the  appropriate  basis  lor 
negotiations? 

Answer:  "o  The  'common  ground'  to 
vihtch  Assistant  Secretary  Hartman  referred 
In  his  September  26  testimony  before  the 
Refugee  Subcommittee  Is  an  expandable 
concept.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  crisis,  the 
only  'common  ground'  was  the  belief  of  all 
parties  that  the  sovereignty.  Independence, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Cypnts  should  be 
maintained  and  that  the  crl.sls  should  be 
resolved  through  negotiations.  Now  the 
common  ground  Includes  agreement  by 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  on  the  Novem- 
ber 1  UN  Resolution  which  outlines  some 
of  the  e.ssentlal  subjects  that  will  have  to  be 
addressed  In  any  future  negotiated  agree- 
ment." 

d.  Earlier,  at  a  news  conference  on 
August  19,  Secretary  Kissinger  spoke  of  the 
need  for  Turkey  "to  display  flexibility  and 
a  concern  for  Greek  sensitivities.  .  .  . '  What 
should  Congress  and  the  American  people 
understar^d  by  the  need  for  Turkey  "to  dis- 
play flexibility  and  a  concern  for  Greek 
sensitivities"?  Does  this  Include  a  "gesture 
of  goodwill"  which  is  often  mentioned  in 
public  debate  over  Cyprus,  and  which 
.■\sSiStant  Secretary  Hartman  .spoke  of  in  his 
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qeotember  26  testimony  before  the  Refugee 
subcommittee?  And,  In  practical  terms, 
^■hat  kinds  of  action  by  Turkey,  In  the  De- 
nartments  view,  would  constitute  a  mean- 
fncful  "gesture  of  goodwlU"?  And  what  are 
.,p  DosslbUltles  for  such  a  gesture  being 
made  before  the  end  of  the  year?  In  the 
Separtments  view,  does  such  a  gesture  re- 
qurre  the  return  of  a  substantial  number  oi 
refugees  to  their  homes? 

Ai^wer-    "d)    The   Secretary's   August    19 
.^aWTnt    about    the    need   for    Turkey    to 
dis^^  flexlbUlty  and  a  concern  for  Greek 
Susiuvltles  was  meant  to  include  possible 
^eps  designed  to  advance  the  negotiating 
nrocess  These  steps  might  be  made  in  areas 
Chi  refugee  return,  troop  withdrawals, 
miilback  from  present  lines,  and  the  reopen- 
S  of   Nicosia  Airport.  The  parties   them- 
srtves  must  decide   what  steps  or  gestures 
are  necessary  and  meaningful.  In  tWs  regard, 
what    we    meant    here    were    first    steps, 
md^atmg  an  intention  to  negotiate  rather 
than   final    positions    to    be    taken    In    the 
negotiations.  Given  the  uncertainties  in  the 
governmental    situation    in    Turkey,    it    Is 
difficult    to   estimate    when    some    Kind    of 
initial  steos  or  gestures  will  be  made. 
'  e   ill^  on  August  19.  Secretary  Kissinger 
said  that  "we  wUl  use  our  influence  In  any 
negotiation  to  take  into  full  account  Greek 
Sonor  and  national  dignity."  In  his  October 
14  message  to  Congress,  the  President  also 
refers  to  "the  honor  and  dignity  of  Greec* 
as   a   factor    in   our   diplomacy    toward   the 
Cvprus  problem.  What  actions  or  develop- 
ments,   in    the    Departments    view,    would 
•take   into   full   account   Greek   honor   and 
national  dlgnlty'-in  terms  of  a  resumption 
of  negotiations,  the  negotiathig  process,  oi 
a  final  settlement. 

Answer:  "e)  Only  the  Greek  Government 
can  decide  what  would  satisfy  Greek  hon- 
or  and  dignity  vls-a-vLs  Cyprus.  We  v.-ouid 
imagine,  however,  that  further  Uidications 
of  Turkeys  good  faith  and  progiess  tDward 
negotiations,   are  essential   prerequisites." 

f  What  are  the  Department's  views  on 
what  Assistant  Secretary  Hartman  calls  "the 
guarantee  for  the  eventual  outcome  ,  or  set- 
tlement, erf  the  Cyprus  problem? 

Answer-  "f)  We  believe  that  some  system 
of  guarantees,  like  those  WTltten  into  the 
1956-60  negotiations  will  probably  be  re- 
quired but  we  have  no  fixed  views  on  what 
guarantees  wlU  be  necessary  or  who  the 
guarantor  powers  will  or  should  be." 

g  What  are  the  Department's  views  on 
various  proposals  for  the  neutralLsation  and 
demUltarlzatlon  of  Cyprus? 

Answer:  "g)  The  nature  and  >lze  of  the 
armed  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  are 
matters  to  be  decided  by  the  parties  them- 
solves  • 

(3.^  Assess  the  status  of  Turkish  military 
forces  on  Cyprus  in  t«rms  of  their  luuubers, 
kinds  of  units,  equipment,  maintenance 
costs,  resupply,  et  cetera. 

Answer:  "We  are  in  the  procer-s  of  Improv- 
ing our  Information  about  the  size  and  sta- 
tus of  Turkish  military  forces  on  Cyprxis.  Our 
best  ctirrent  Information  Is  that  there  are 
35-37,000  Turkish  troops  on  the  Island." 

(4.)  What  is  the  Department's  assessment 
of  reports  that  Ankara  has  introduced  civil- 
ian administrators,  laborers,  and  others  from 
the  mainland  Into  the  occupied  areas  of 
Cyprus? 

Answer:  "Some  civilian  administrators, 
laborers,  and  others  have  been  sent  to  Cy- 
prus from  the  mainland.  Our  understand- 
ing is  that  most  of  these  people  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Island  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  have  come  without  their  families." 

(5.)  Assess  the  stabUity  of  the  ceasefire 
line,  and  the  frequency  and  source  of  cease- 
fire violations. 

Answer:  "The  cease-fire  line  has  been 
stable  since  mid-August.  There  have  been 
only  a  few  brief,  IsoUted,  and  militarily  In- 
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significant  incidents.  According  to  the  UN 
Forces  in  Cyprtis,  which  investigate  each  In- 
cident as  part  of  their  peace-keeping  duties, 
both  sides  have  at  various  times  provoked 
minor  infractions." 

(6»  Comment  on  recent  reports  that 
Turkey  has  systematically  and  extensively 
mined  the  ceasefire  line  on  Cyprus,  and  has 
constructed  heavy  fortifications  or  other  bar- 
riers on  or  behind  this  line. 

Answer:  "The  Department  does  not  have 
precise  Information  regarding  the  extent  to 
•which  Turkey  has  fortified  Its  line  of  control 
In  the  northern  region  of  Cyprus.  Construc- 
tion of  some  defensive  fortifications  has  been 
reported,  however" 

(7)  In  the  context  of  e.xplahiing  American 
policy  toward  C>-prus,  officials  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  have  spoken  of  the  need  "to  pro- 
tect American  Interests"  In  Turkey.  Define 
these  Interests  and  their  significance  to  our 
immediate  and  longer  term  national  Interest 
and  security  hi  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
area. 

Answer:  "The  United  States  and  Tiu-key 
share  a  common  Interest  in  preventing  Soviet 
aggression  and  expansion  southward  into  the 
Mediterranean.  We  are  both  NATO  allies,  and 
by  participating  in  this  common  endeavor, 
we  share  basic  foreign  policy  and  defense 
goals.  Through  this  mutuality  of  interest,  we 
have  built  common  defense  instaUations,  are 
granted  overflight  rights  and  port  faculties. 
It  is  also  in  the  U.S.  hiterest  to  have  a 
friendly  ally  control  access  to  the  Black 
Sea.  We  welcome  continued  Turkish  mem- 
bership In  CENTO,  and  Turkish  assistance  in 
our  common  efforts  to  combat  international 
narcotics  trafficking." 

(8)  In  this  regard,  define  the  number, 
nature,  and  pxirposes  of  American  military/ 
intelligence  and  related  installations  in 
Turkey.  What  is  the  number  of  American 
personnel  mialntainlng  and  operating  these 
Installations?  And  how  many  of  these  are 
involved  In  intelligence  operations? 

Answer:  "Turkey  and  the  U.S.  maintaUi 
one  large,  two  medium,  and  several  smaller 
common  defense  installations  In  Turkey. 
There  are  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
American  mUitary  personnel  working  at  these 
Installations.  Further  questions  about  the 
number  of  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  moni- 
toring or  InteUigency  duties  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

(9)  Define  the  kinds,  categories  and  levels 
of  economic  and  mUltary  assistance  given  or 
projected  to  the  government  of  Tiu-key  for 
fiscal  years  1973  through  1975. 

Answer:  "Tlie  following  table  shows  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Turkey  for 
FY  1973  through  FY  1976: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1973 

1974 

0 
1.8 

2.8 
0 

1975 

(est^ 

mate)' 

Economic  assistance: 

Development  loans 

Technical  assistance 

Public  Law  480  school 
lunch              

9.0 
2.S 

6.1 
5.0 

0 
1.1 

2.1 

Opium  agreement 

0 

Total  economic 

Military: 

22.9 

20.  • 
58.5 
43.9 
10.6 

4.6 

75.0 

63.7 
37.3 
11.4 

3.2 

9ao 

80.0 

Exce?s  equipment 

Supply  operations 

35.0 
13.0 

Total  military 

133.0 

187.4 

218.0 

1  Fiscal  year  1975  mHttary  assistarwe 'sales  figures  »re  re- 
oue'^ted  amounts  and  should  not  be  compared  \«ith  1973  and 
1974  liguies  v.hich  are  actual  amounts  disbursed. 


(10.>  On  a  monthly  basis  shice  January 
1974,  define  the  volume  and  kinds  of  Ameri- 
can military  shipments  to  Turkey,  and  those 


scheduled  or  projected  for  delivery  through 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Answer:  "(Department  of  State  estimates 
put  Military  Assistance  Program  deliveries 
for  CY  1974  at  $46,175,000  through  Septem- 
ber. Foreign  Military  Sales  deliveries  total 
$43,409,000  auiing  the  same  period.  The  com- 
bined total  is  $89,584,000.)  " 

(11.)  Comment  on  reports  that  American 
mllitarv  equipment  is  being  or  has  been, 
transferred,  or  sold  to  Turkey  through  thu-d 
parties,  such  as  Iran. 

Answer:  "Except  for  unconfirmed  reports 
that  some  quantity  of  US-manufactured 
small  arms  and  ammunition  have  been  sent 
to  Turkev  bv  Libya,  the  Department  is  una- 
ware of  anv  military  equipment  of  US  origin 
having  been  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
Turkey  by  third  countries.  The  Federal  Re- 
public" of  Germany  had  until  mid-1974  a 
mllitarv  assistance  and  sales  program.  Simi- 
larly, we  understand  that  the  Turkish  and 
Italian  Governments  have  recently  concluded 
a  commercial  sales  agreement  providUig  for 
Turkish  purchase  of  Italian-made  aircraft 
of  US  design.  This  transaction  was  arranged 
bv  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  Italy, 
aiid  the  US  Government  was  informed  in 
advance  about  the  arrangement." 

( 12.)  Given  the  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus, 
what  is  the  Department's  final  conclusion  on 
the  legalltv  of  continuing  military  assistance 
to  Turkey,  under  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended? 

Answer:  "Turkey  has  maintained  that  Its 
actions  were  Justified  as  metisures  consistent 
with  the  UN  Charter  under  the  1960  Treaty  of 
Guarantv  to  which  the  Government  of  Tur- 
kev. the  "united  Kingdom.  Greece  and  Cyprus 
are  parties.  It  was  clear  that  Turkey  felt  its 
actions  were  Justified  and  necessary  In  light 
of  the  events  which  had  transph-ed  on  Cyprus 
prior  to  the  Turkish  intervention.  After  care- 
fullv  weighing  the  legal  and  foreign  policy 
considerations,  the  Administration  decided 
that  it  was  impossible  publicly  to  express 
a  legal  conclusion  on  the  Issue  of  Turkey's 
eligibility  for  further  assistance  and  sales 
without  "undermining  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective of  persuading  Turkey  and  Greece  to 
enter  into  direct  negotiations  for  a  solution 
of  the  Cyprtis  problem." 

(13.)  In  his  September  26  testimony  be- 
fore the  Refugee  Subcommittee,  Assistant 
Secretary  Hartman  said: 

"And  when  I  saw  the  Deputy  (United  Na- 
tions) High  Commissioner  Ifor  Refugees).  I 
said  to  him,  I  do  not  think  it  is  realistic  at 
all  for  you  to  be  talking  only  about  this 
period  from  September  1  through  December 
31,  because  v.  hen  you  are  talking  to  these 
governments,  you  cannot  Just  come  around 
to  them  sometime  In  December  and  say,  look, 
we  have  a  new  requirement  now  for  1975. 
While,  none  of  us  want  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  think  this  Is  a  problem  that  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  negotiation,  I  think 
it  is  only  wise  and  prudent  ...  to  hope  for 
the  best  and  plan  for  the  worst." 

Elaborate  on  this  statement  in  terms  of 
the  Department's  views,  as  of  now,  on  the 
time  frame  for  contingency  planning,  the 
costs  involved  in  providing  relief  assistance 
to  the  refugees,  and  the  level  of  support  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  to  the 
UTJHCR  program.  Also,  In  what  other  ways  is 
the  United  States  prepared  to  support  re- 
habUitation  and  recovery  efforts  on  Cyprus? 

Answer:  "We  understand  that  the  UNHCR's 
current  $22  million  appeal  has  been  met.  and 
that  some  of  this  money  will  be  a\ ailabie  for 
relief  efforts  In  1975,  Additional  assistance, 
however,  wUl  definitely  be  necessary  for  at 
least  6-12  months  and  i>erhaps  longer,  Ac- 
cordinglv,  we  are  keeping  a  disaster  relief 
specialist  in  CM)rus  to  advise  us  of  relief 
requirements  on  a  continuing  basis  and  AID 
is  asking  Congress  in  its  budget  request  for 
an  additional  $10  million  for  the  Cypnis 
relief  effort." 
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TURKEY 
(Dollar  tmoonts  in  thousands) 

jMwry-Mircti 
1974 

April-June  1974 

Quan. 
tjty       Cost 

July-September 
1974 

Item 

Janitwry-Morch 
1974 

Quan- 
tity       Cost 

April-June  1974 

Quan- 
tity       Cost 

July-September 
1974 

Item 

Quan- 

Cost 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 

1.  STATUS  OF  MAP  DELIVERIES 

"*■ 

Fighter  F-lOO 

33 

$244 

8,000 

456 

691 

Misc  boats  and  craft 

8 

221 

449 

42 

Cafgo  C-130 

Aircratt  mods,  AGE  and  other 

2 

'ji.'OM" 
60S 

"■■$785 
1.546 

Ship  cost  sharing 

Ship  spare  parts. 

374 
75 

348 
96 

Aircraft  spare  parts 

Total  aircraft 

9,391 

1,643 

2,331 

Total  ships 

712 

449 

444 

Carr  pers  armd  full  track 

Artillery  SP  105  mm  how 

118 

2.984 

120 
34 

12' 

1 

178 
13 

5,421 
196 

....... 

31 

$41 

1,333 

Radio  mbi  and  transprtbl  eqp 

Other  communications  eqp 

110 

J9 
103 
61 
96 

....... 

"  "$276'" 

322  . 

95  . 

'ioi' 

«8 

Artillery  SP  other 

24 

448 

124 

Medium  tanks 

30 
167 

Total  communications  eqp 

Military  bridges 

100 

Semitrailers,  all  types 

1 
40 
31 

100 

122 

5 

361 

37 

44 

4 

23 

6 

3 
27 

66 

■'Tois 

526  . 

1,321  . 

Trailers,  all  types 

184 

324 

Trucks,  H-T,  all  types 

149 

4 

483  . 

Trucks,  2U-T.  all  types 

....        147 
970 

— -jj- 

87 

166 

U 

64' 

22 

65  . 

21  . 

78  . 

616  . 

126  . 

132  . 

1,446  . 

Major  construction  eqp  items 

Tractors  crawler  and  wheeled 

2 

i" 

1 

1 

2' 

i" 

■  ■■368'. 
2 

16  . 

other  trucks 

Submachine  guns 

37 

Tool  kits  and  sets 

Fork  lilt  trucks 

i 

3 
2 

6" 

1 

Misc  other  support  eqp 

Generators  30kW  and  larger 

Other  supplies 

POL,  gases  and  fuels 

714  . 
52'. 

Other  weapons  and  ordnance  eqp 

106  mm  recoilless  rifles 

Weapons  spares 

107— 4.2-in.  mortars 

21  . 
■  "241". 

"i,093". 

....... 

""\z 

257 
2 

134 
1 

Total  other  equipment  and  supplies. 
Repair  and  rehab 

Automotive  supply  and  eqp.  spares... 

766  . 

870  . 

395 

Total  vehicles  and  weapons 

4,817  . 

8, 259  . 

2,518 

219  . 
706  . 
164  . 

4, 270  . 
116  . 
430  . 

3,857 
480 
510 

Nike  missiles  and  sup  eqp 

38  . 
2  . 

172  . 
25  . 

io 

14 
115 

Training 

Other  services 

Falcon  missiles  and  sup  eqp 

: 

Tow  missiles  and  sup  eqp • 

4  . 

22 

Missile  spare  parts 

125  . 

129  . 

Total  ammunition 

Total  missiles 

165  . 

326  . 

140 

4  . 

22 

Total  program 

. 

Tel  &  Tel  terminal  and  trans  eqp 

Radios,  tactical 

32 
...        248 

74  . 
183 

■""478' 

74  .. 
560 

"■■g" 

12 

17,466  . 

17,688  . 

11,021 

2.  STATUS  OF  FMS  DELIVERIES 

FighterF-4E 

4 

$13,589 
2,229 
1.961 

17,779 

Rockeye... 

Missile  spare  parts                 ..     .. 

218 

$697 
$ 

Aircraft  mods,  AGE  and  other 

1627  . 
439  . 

1,065  . 

$838  . 
l87  . 

1,725  . 

Aircraft  spare  parts 

Total  missiles 

704 

Total  aircraft 

$9. 

■"■■»■: 

68 

Destroyers 

2 
7 
1 

450  . 

1, 150  . 

45  . 

709. 

■"263":: 

Radios,  tactical       

fJ: 

Submarines. 

38 

Auxiliary  ocean  tugs 

Ship  spare  parts 

81  . 

39 . 

106 

z 

Tool  kits  and  sets 

Total  ships 

2,354  . 

263  .. 

8 

4 . 

21 . 

36  . 

Carr  pers  armd  full  track 

132 

4,577  .. 
176  .. 

Misc  other  support  eqp 

Other  supplies 

Total  other  eqp 



216  . 
27  . 

38 

Other  weapons  and  ordnance .. 

25 



243  . 

61  . 

31 

Total  vehicles  and  weapons 

4,753  .. 

25 

2,042  . 

158  . 

3. 

14  . 

Other  ammo  and  componente 

.ir'i,'39i' 

59  .. 
154 

80  .. 
127 

420  .. 

"'723' 
9,'446" 

268  .. 
32 

■"274""" 

574  .. 

"356" 
"256" 

385 
39 

■■"353 

Supply  operations 

73  . 

18  . 

8  . 

510 

Artillery  proj  5-inch  and  over 

Trainins  and  traJnins  lids 

9,331 
237 

Artillery  charges 

...    1,638 
...  22,400 

Other  services 

Bombs... 

Country  total 

4,262. 

9.638  . 

29,509 

Total  ammunition 

779 

N  ote:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
New  England  are  rightly  proud  of  the 
many  aspects  of  our  region.  But  I  think 
It  fair  to  say  that  we  are  most  proud  of 
our  land.  No  words  can  adequately  de- 
scribe these  lands;  their  warmth,  beauty 
and  tradition  mean  something  different 
to  each  observer.  Yet  I  think  all  would 
agree  that  these  lands  are  the  heart  of 
New  England's  heritage,  the  soul  of  New 
England's  existence. 

Now  our  land  Is  threatened.  The  slow, 
methodical  pace  of  development  is  taking 
a  heavy  toll.  In  December's  Country 
Journal,  Mr.  John  C.  Page  carefully  ex- 
amines this  rueful  course  of  events.  And 
though  his  article,  entitled  "New  Eng- 
land's Manmade  Land-Use  Dilemma," 
deals  directly  with  our  region,  it  speaks 
eloquently    to    the    kinds    of    problems 


which  face  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
strengthen  our  collective  resolve  to  enact 
meaningful  land  use  planning  legisla- 
tion early  in  the  94th  Congress. 

The  failure  of  the  93d  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation  will  stand  as  an  indelible 
blemish  on  our  record.  The  administra- 
tion, too,  shares  this  shame,  for  its  pre- 
viously stated  support  imfortunately 
floundered  at  the  key  moment  in  last 
winter's  House  debate.  Meanwhile  the 
toll  mounts. 

Mr.  President,  rhetoric  is  the  stock  in 
trade  of  every  politician.  But  no  amoimt 
of  rhetoric  can  do  justice  to  the  need  for 
this  Nation  to  care  for  its  lands.  We  are 
after  all  the  stewards  of  these  lands;  if 
we  abuse  them,  we  will  suffer — so  will 
our  children.  All  of  which  begs  the  ques- 


tion: if  we  will  not  care  for  our  lands, 
who  will? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Page's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Country  Journal,  December  1974] 

New  England's  Manmade  Land-Use  Dilemma 

(By  John  C.  Page) 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  human 
race  Is  that  we  are  forever  trying  to  apply 
yesterday's  Ideas  or  tools  to  today's  prob- 
lems. Nowhere  Is  this  more  appau^nt  than 
in  our  approach  to  the  use  of  land  here  In 
New  England. 

For  a  couple  of  centuries  the  value  of 
land  was  based  pretty  much  on  what  It 
would  produce  In  the  way  of  food  and  tim- 
ber. Land  sold  for  prices  that  reflected  these 
uses.  Property  taxes  were  levied  according 
to  productive  capacity  of  the  land.  Although 
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there  probably  never  was  and  never  will  be 
a  tune  when  landowners,  as  a  whole,  didn't 
think  they  were  overtaxed  on  their  land,  at 
least  there  was  some  logic  to  basing  taxea 
on  productive  capacity. 

Then  the  planners  began  to  hang  up  maps 
showing  how  the  great  megalopolis  was 
about  to  engiilf  the  coastline  from  Portland, 
Maine  to  Richmond,  Virginia  and  stretch 
luland  far  enough  to  IncUide  most  of  New 
England  in  the  checkered  areas  on  their 
charts.  Parts  of  New  England  were  becoming 
very  xm-New  Englandlike.  Pres-sures  from  the 
inner  cities  -acre  forcing  people  out  into  the 
boondocks:  they  wanted  elbow  room,  had 
the  money,  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  It, 
and  the  price  they  vere  willing  to  pny  was 
greater  than  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
land. 

Now.  %vhen  people  started  to  pay  more  for 
land  than  they  could  hope  to  derive  from 
it  as  a  producer  of  food  and  fiber,  the  folk 
who  assess  taxes  made  note  of  this.  The 
appetite  of  our  society  for  tax  money  to 
provide  services  is  Insatiable.  Everybody 
wants  services  like  better  roads,  better 
schools,  sewer  and  water  lines,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  we  call  "human  services  programs." 
So  those  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living 
in  farming  and  forestry  saw  the  property 
taxes  go  up  on  their  land.  Its  assessment 
for  tax  purposes  is  now  b.-xsed  on  what  it  will 
sell  for,  rather  than  on  what  it  will  pro- 
duce. We  call  this  "fair  mr.iket  value.'  But 
some  tax  people  are  so  obsessed  with  "fair 
market  value"  that  they  couldn't  possibly 
understand   what   "fair   taxes"  might   be. 

The  families  that  have  farmed  land  and 
logged  it  for  generations,  and  would  like  to 
continue  to  do  so.  And  themselves  in  a 
dilemma.  How  to  pay  property  taxes  on 
"fair  market  value"  when  the  land  itself 
won't  generate  enough  money  for  the  taxes? 
How  to  keep  the  land  In  agriculture  and  for- 
estry from  one  generation  to  another  when 
the  opportunity  to  cash  In  for  a  bundle  Is 
forever  staring  Its  owners  In  the  face?  How 
to  transfer  a  farm  or  a  forest  to  the  next 
generation  at  a  price  that  will  permit  the 
younger  generation  to  pay  for  It  from  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  land,  and  still 
not  be  forced  to  sell  It  to  pay  estate  taxes 
which  will  probably  be  assessed  on  its  "fair 
market  value"? 

The  people  who  come  to  the  countrj'  n.nd 
pay  higher  prices  than  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  land  warrants  are  also  in  a  di- 
lemma. They  came  here  and  paid  these 
prices,  presumbly,  to  become  a  part  of  rural 
New  England — to  see  hillsides  on  which  cat- 
tle are  grazing,  open  pastures,  and  quaint 
Utile  vUlages  with  the  independent  Yankee 
running  the  local  store.  Few  of  them  have 
any  Intention  of  farming  or  of  using  the  for- 
ests to  support  their  investment.  What  they 
see  hicreasuigly,  however,  is  the  postcard 
New  England  that  drew  them  here  bein^ 
eaten  up  by  their  own  action  and  by  tlie  ac- 
tions of  others  who  have  similar  desires. 

These  people  buy  up  farms  at  nonfarm 
prices  and  lament  that  agriculture  Is  going 
to  the  dogs.  Yet  they  can't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  their  own  collective  actions  are 
bringing  this  about.  These  people  rapidly 
become  acquainted  with  the  fair-market- 
value  concept,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  tax 
bills  they  receive,  and  they  have  to  dig  up 
the  money  from  sources  other  than  agricul- 
tural or  forestry  pursuits,  or — if  they  can- 
not— they  have  to  sell  out. 

A  lot  has  been  said  and  written  about  land 
speculators  who  are  Interested  only  In  buy- 
ing land,  holding  it  long  enough  to  escape 
tRxaiion  through  the  capital-gains  loophole, 
and  leaving  with  their  pockets  lined.  Those 
who  are  trying  to  hang  on  and  make  a  go  of 
it  on  the  land  usually  regard  the  speculator 
as  the  other  guy,  who  is  out  to  make  a  fast 
buck. 

To  be  realistic,  speculators  aren't  always 
the  other  guys.  Actually,  anyone  who  has  a 
clear  title  to  a  piece  of  land  In  this  economic 


climate  is  forced  to  be  a  speculator  of  sorts, 
xinless  he  has  a  bankroll  to  pay  the  ever- 
increasing  taxes  and  hold  on,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  land  will  carry  his  Investment. 

Yesterday's  Ideas,  when  applied  to  today's 
realities  In  New  England,  aren't  working. 
How  long  wUl  it  be  before  we  are  really  a 
part  of  the  checkered  area  on  the  map  of 
megalopolis?  Don't  blame  the  speculators 
and  the  real  estate  men,  who  are  operating 
by  the  rules  of  today's  ball  game.  Don'i 
blame  the  farmer  who  sells  out  to  someone 
from  "away"  for  two  or  three  times  what  his 
son,  or  another  aspiring  farmer,  can  pay  for 
a  farm,  and  still  operate  It  as  a  farm  and  pay 
for  it  from  farming. 

Blame  all  of  us  for  our  unwillingness  to 
face  up  to  the  situation  we  are  in  and  to 
use  the  common-sense  tools  available  to  us. 
For  too  long  we  have  looked  upon  the  deed 
to  a  piece  of  land  ac  a  license  to  do  as  we 
damn  please  with  It,  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  to  our  neighbors,  to  our  munic- 
ipalities, or  to  society  as  a  whole.  There  is 
no  felt  obligation  on  the  part  of  most  land- 
owners to  look  forward  a  generation  or  two 
and  make  note  of  the  fact  that  we  will  need 
land  to  produce  food,  and  forests  for  lumber 
and  paper.  We  continue  to  build  houses  on 
our  best  flat  farmland  and  let  the  hillsides — 
which  would  be  good  places  for  houses — grow 
up  to  brush.  We  put  bulldozers  to  work  on 
fragile  uplands  because  they  happen  to  be 
near  ski  areas  and  destroy  land  that  does  well 
for  forestry  but  that  creates  nothing  but 
problems  when  developed. 

We  have,  so  far,  been  unwilling  to  commit 
our  land  to  a  use  on  a  permanent  basis  that 
would  tie  the  value  of  the  land  to  that  use 
and  olabllize  the  taxes  to  that  use. 

We  have  been  imwUling  to  offer  landowners 
the  simple  right  to  commit  their  land,  or 
part  of  their  land,  to  permanent  agricultui-al 
or  forest  use  and  to  be  taxed  accordingly. 
We  have,  basically,  been  unwilling  to  sepa- 
rate development  rights  from  ownerslilp 
rights  for  other  uses  and  to  tax  land,  accord- 
ingly, even  where  landowners  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  such  commitments. 

What  we  fail  to  realize  is  that  when  a  buyer 
comes  here  and  pays  $2,000  an  acre  for  a  piece 
of  land,  when  it  may  be  worth  $500  for  farm- 
ing or  $60  for  forestry,  he  has  committed  his 
dollars  to  developing  that  land  In  order  to 
come  out  with  his  economic  shirt,  over  the 
long  run.  Would  he  pay  $2,000  an  acre  for 
that  land  without  the  right  to  caive  it  up  and 
plant  bouses  on  it? 

If  a  farmer  we.nts  to  keep  a  farm  or  a 
forest  in  the  family  and  have  its  value  and  its 
taxes — Including  estate  taxes — set  accord- 
ingly, then  he  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  this.  If  he  chooses  to  retain  the  de- 
velopment rights  and  the  higher  value  that 
would  accompany  them,  then  let  that  value 
be  the  "fair  market  value"  for  taxation. 

Most  states  have  passed  some  stop-gap 
lavi-s  and  regvilations  that  allow  temporary 
tax  relief  for  temporary  agreements  with  the 
local  tax  authorities.  But  there  is  no  long- 
term  commitment  of  land  to  any  particular 
use,  and  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
landowner  gets  the  big  offer  he  can't  resist. 
In  some  states,  the  seller  Is  obliged  to  reim- 
burse the  municipality  for  taxes  forgiven 
in  prior  years,  but  this  Is  peanuts  compared 
with  the  long  green  that  the  land  will  bring 
for  development. 

It  Is  not  always  high  property  taxes  that 
force  a  sale,  but  more  often  the  huge  prices 
offered  for  the  land.  It  Isn't  too  critical 
whether  the  taxes  are  $10  an  acre  per  year  or 
$30  an  acre  per  year  If  land  worth  $500  for 
farming  can  be  sold  for  $2,000  an  acre.  The 
high  tax  may  be  unfair,  and  really  too  high, 
but  It  Is  not  as  powerful  a  factor  in  forcing 
a  sale  as  the  enormous  offers  that  do  not  re- 
flect the  productive  capacity  of  the  land. 

If  a  local  town  reduces  taxes,  thinking  that 
this  will  prevent  a  change  in  land  use  and 


keep  land  from  passing  Into  the  hands  of 
people  who  pay  so  much  they  have  to  citt  It 
up  and  develop  it,  then  that  town  Is  naive 
Indeed.  If  we  face  the  economic  facts  of  life, 
the  stabilization  of  land  will  come  about 
only  when  land  Is  worth  as  much  for  food 
and  fiber  prodxiction  as  It  Is  for  development. 
People  are  not  that  hungry  yet,  and  before 
they  are  I  fear  they  will  be  asking.  "What 
happened?"  Remember,  New  England  pro- 
duces only  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
food  we  use  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
could  replace  this  much  food  easily  from 
other  parts  of  the  country'.  But  only  if  thep 
don't  do  what  we  are  doing  here. 

People  who  pay  the  long  prices  aren't 
dummies.  They  have  every  Intention  of  mak- 
ing a  bundle  and  avoiding  the  payment  of 
income  taxes  at  resale  time  through  the  cap- 
ital-gains loc^hole.  Unfortunately,  however, 
what  capital-gains  taxes  they  do  pay  go  to 
federal  and  state  treasuries  Instead  of  to 
local  treasuries,  where  land  taxes  have  long 
Jjeen  the  major  source  of  financing  local 
needs.  Ii  would  seem  reasonable  that  taxes 
on  land  gains  should  stay  on  the  local  level, 
but  locals  have  less  than  no  chance  of  pull- 
ing this  off. 

Another  example  of  using  the  wrong  tools 
can  be  observed  by  looking  at  the  zoning 
ordinances  and  plans  which  towns  have  pre- 
pared at  great  expense — both  In  dollars  and 
in  the  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and  effort 
expended  by  countless  enlightened  citizens 

Except  in  rare  Instances,  land  Is  not  indi- 
cated on  these  plans  as  agricultural  or  forest 
land,  but  rather  as  "rural  residential."  where 
both  farming  avd  residential  development 
are  allowed.  Many  of  these  plans  and  zoning 
ordinances  are  not  what  the  people  who  work 
on  them  know  is  needed,  but  are  proved  by 
cltiiicns  who  can  be,  or  think  they  can  l>e. 
affected  and  by  people  who  make  no  effort  to 
understand  the  problems  of  the  present,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  future. 

The  gist  of  too  many  erf  these  regulations, 
v.hich  can  be  voted  out  when  they  don't 
work.  Is  that  only  one  house  can  be  tjullt  on 
five  acres  or  on  twenty-five  acres.  All  New 
England  needs  is  one  house  on  each  fi\e 
acres. 

If  we  make  the  little  checkered  areas  on  our 
megalopc^ifi  map  the  right  size,  we  can  for- 
get all  about  sound  land  use  and  put  a  house 
right  in  the  center  erf  each  little  check  and 
then  build  roads  to  each  house,  and  every- 
body can  be  employed  fixing  these  roads  and 
keeping  the  snow  plowed.  Such  zoning  does 
nothing  but  pay  lip  service  to  agricultural 
and  fM"estry  pursuits  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Once  we  get  a  house  on  every  five  acres,  it 
won't  be  long  before  the  five-acre  chunks 
are  broken  down  into  five  one-acre  chunks 
v.-ith  a  house  planted  in  each  of  them.  Then 
we  really  will  be  part  of  megalopolis.  The 
people  who  come  here  to  enjoy  the  New 
England  countryside  will  find  the  country- 
side gone,  and  they  will  start  looking  for  a 
new  countryside  to  escape  to. 

Our  major  error  is  In  not  deciding  noir 
which  land  is  to  be  left  In  forests,  which 
land  is  to  be  reserved  to  produce  food  for 
otir  expanding  population,  and  which  land 
will  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses, 
businesses,  and  factories — and  then  sticking 
with  out  decision.  Some  countries  did  thi.s 
centuries  ago.  But  this  cannot  and  will  not 
be  done  here  if  everybody  has,  as  a  part  of 
ownership  rights,  the  right  to  do  as  they 
please  with  their  land,  regardless  of  its  effect 
on  today's  and  tomorrow's  society. 

There  is  still  enough  rock-ribbed  Yankee 
conservatism  in  my  veins  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  there  is  nothing  wrong,  morally 
or  otherwise,  with  buying  land  at  one  price 
and  selling  it  at  another  at  a  profit.  But  I 
cannot  concoct  a  logical  reason  why  only  half 
of  the  profit  in  a  sale  should  be  subject  to 
income  taxes  as  a  capital  gain,  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  earn  their  living 
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by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  are  taxed  on  aU 

they  make. 

Nor  do  I  think  It  prudent  to  destroy  our 
good  food-producing  land  or  our  best  forest 
land,  when  we  have  plenty  of  other  land 
suitable  for  develc^lng.  Since  the  majority 
of  people  alive  today  will  live  to  see  our 
world  population  climb  from  Just  under  four 
billion  to  more  than  six  billion  people,  and 
since  the  likelihood  of  Increasing  food  pro- 
duction at  the  same  rate  Is  not  promising. 
and  since  half  the  people  In  the  world  are 
already  underfed  and  undernourished,  we 
had  better  pay  some  attention  to  preserving 
our  remaining  productive  land — which  cov- 
ers only  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface.  If  ordinary  people  cannot  foresee  the 
necessity  of  preserving  good  land  for  food 
production,  then  we'd  better  make  It  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy  and,  whenever  such 
land  exists  earmark  a  reasonable  amount  of 
It  for  food  production.  Otherwise  It  may  be 
too  late  before  the  need  dawns  on  the 
average  citizen. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  be  better 
and  more  palatable  if  the  regxilatlon  of  land 
use  were  to  be  accomplished  at  local  levels 
where  the  people  really  know  (or  could  find 
out  If  they  wUhed)  what  the  land  Is  best 
suited  for.  Federal  and  state  guidelines 
under  which  local  governments  could  operate 
would  be  the  best  way  to  do  It,  but  local 
Ismd-use  planners  will  have  to  be  serious 
about  using  these  guidelines,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  will  have  to  support  them.  The 
alternative  Is  to  have  hordes  of  federal  and 
state  regulators  grinding  up  the  locals  be- 
tween their  bureaucratic  millstones.  Here, 
as  in  any  phase  of  governmental  operations, 
the  big  boys  will  tend  the  sheep  If  the  locals 
are  using  the  haystack  or  simply  giving  lip 
service  to  the  need  for  sound  long-term 
land-use  planning. 

Setting  aside  land  for  future  use  on  the 
basis  of  its  capability  has  to  have  a  founda- 
tion that  treats  all  people  alike.  Criteria  have 
already  been  established  for  much  of  our 
land.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
maps,  and  is  dally  making  maps,  that  provide 
a  solid,  logical,  and  detailed  survey  of  the 
land's  capacity  for  use  for  various  purposes. 
These  maps  also  Indicate  the  special  pre- 
cautions that  must  be  taken  to  overcome 
the  land's  limitations  if  it  is  to  be  developed 
or  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Soils  maps 
aren't  Just  the  scribbllngs  of  bureaucrats; 
they  are  based  upon  a  worldwide  system  of 
soils  mapping  which  started  more  than  100 
yean  ago  and  has  been  steadily  refined  since. 
Soils  are  named,  as  are  plants  or  animals  In 
their  kingdoms,  and  the  basis  of  classifying 
soils  Is  Just  as  orderly,  scientlflc,  and 
repeatable  as  with  plants  or  animals. 

Most  folks  don't  understand  what  a  good 
Bo<llB  mapper  can  tell  them  about  the  nature 
of  a  soil  as  he  walks  over  It  and  probes  it 
with  an  augur.  He  can  tell  the  origin  of  the 
BoU.  Was  It  laid  down  by  a  glacier,  as  much 
of  New  England  was,  and  formed  into  various 
kinds  of  soil  as  a  result  of  weather,  location, 
parent  material,  etc.,  since  that  time?  Was  It 
deposited  by  running  water,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  so-called  bottom  lands  along  our 
streams?  If  it  was,  the  severity  and  frequency 
of  flooding  can  be  estimated  from  Its  present 
nature.  Was  it  deposited  by  still  water  as 
much  of  the  ChamplaLn  Valley  was,  when 
lAke  Champlain  was  much  larger?  And  If 
so,  what  is  the  drainage  pattern,  where  is 
the  hardpan,  the  water  table  from  acre  to 
acre?  Was  it  laid  down  by  wind  as  some  of 
our  Great  Plains  soils  were — deep  soils  blown 
in  by  prevailing  westerly  winds,  which 
stripped  other  lands  of  their  topsoll?  Was  It 
formed  in  place,  as  are  many  of  our  southern 
and  tropical  soUs.  and  then  simply  weath- 
ered to  varying  degrees  over  the  centuries? 
A  good  soils  man  can  look  at  the  color  of 
subsoUs  and  see  whether  the  land  has  a  fluc- 
tuating water  table.  (Soils  m  this  part  of  the 
world  tend  to  show  a  mottling  of  gray  and 


red  In  varying  degrees,  depending  on  how 
much  of  the  time  tbey  are  water-logged.)  He 
can  feel  the  texture  of  soil,  and  see  how  It 
ranges  all  the  way  from  overdralned  gravels 
and  sands  to  the  Impermeable  clays.  He  can 
measure  the  slopes,  determine  the  degree  of 
erosion  that  has  occurred,  and  Interpret  the 
effect  this  will  have  If  the  land  Is  used  for 
farming  or  for  building  purposes.  He  can  lo- 
cate the  shallow  or  bedrock  soils,  and  map 
those  that  contain  the  New  England  "Jewels" 
from  which  stone  walls  are  made.  He  can  by 
observation  and  simple  tests  tell  what  the 
parent  material  of  the  soU  was — whether,  for 
instance,  it  Is  of  granite  origin,  as  are  the 
soils  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Berk- 
shires,  or  whether  It  has  a  limestone  Influ- 
ence from  the  Ttkxjnlc  range. 

Combinations  of  these  and  other  factors 
tend  to  give  a  soil  an  identity.  Soils  which 
are  alike  and  were  developed  under  the  same 
conditions  are  given  a  name.  In  a  glaciated 
area  like  New  England  there  are  hundreds 
of  variations  of  these  factors  and  hundreds 
of  soil  names  and  sub-names.  At  first,  the 
world's  soils  were  named  for  the  place  where 
they  were  first  found  and  Identified,  such  as 
Copake  (New  York),  Pan  ton  (Vermont), 
Hadley  (Massachusetts),  Merrimack  (New 
Hampshire),  and  so  on,  all  over  the  coun- 
try. About  two  decades  ago  the  soils  men 
of  the  world  got  together  In  Belgium  and 
subsequently  worked  for  years  to  develop  a 
worldwide  system  of  naming  soils  that  Is 
known  as  the  Seventh  Approximation  System. 
The  nomenclature  system  Is  still  being  re- 
fined, and  there  is  a  slot  In  It  for  all  the 
soils  that  formerly  had  location  names. 

The  advantage  of  the  new  system  Is  that 
the  same  soils,  wherever  they  are  located  In 
the  world,  mean  the  same  thing  to  a  soils 
scientist  from  Russia  (where  soils  classifica- 
tion originated  over  a  century  ago)  as  they 
do  to  a  soils  scientist  from  New  Hampshire 
or  Brazil. 

This  system  does  nothing  to  lessen  or  In- 
crease what  a  scientist  already  knows  about 
the  capability  of  the  soil,  but  It  does  allow 
him  to  describe  soil  he  finds  In  a  given  lo- 
cation by  the  same  name  It  has  elsewhere.  At 
present,  each  soil  has  a  range  of  capability 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  example,  the 
ability  to  absorb  efBuent  from  a  septic  tank. 
As  time  goes  on  and  as  the  nomenclature 
system  is  refined,  these  ranges  can  be  nar- 
rowed more  precisely  than  Is  possible  at 
present. 

Some  of  the  locals  and  the  people  who 
want  to  use  land  only  as  a  commodity  to 
make  a  profit  on  will  note,  in  looking  at 
these  soils  maps,  that  their  land  Is  In  a 
flood  plain  and  will  eventually  be  under 
water.  Or  they  find  that  the  soil  U  too  heavy 
or  too  close  to  the  water  table  to  take  sewage; 
or  that  the  ledge  is  too  close  to  the  surface 
for  their  purposes;  or  that  the  surface  of  the 
land  Is  fine  but  that  the  cellar  hole  of  a  house 
buUt  there  would  be  in  a  swamp.  These  peo- 
ple don't  think  much  of  soils  maps  because 
they  Interfere  with  their  plans  to  strike  It 
rich,  regardless  of  the  consequences  on  fu- 
ture owners  and  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
municipalities  that  have  to  build  flood  walls, 
sewer  lines,  and  roads  to  make  up  for  the 
shortcomings  of  the  land's  capability  after 
the  fellow  who  developed  It  Is  basking  In  the 
Florida  sunshine  or  doing  some  more  de- 
veloping somewhere  else. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  carving  up 
land  for  homesltes.  People  do  have  to  have  a 
place  to  live.  But  there  is  something  wrong 
with  carving  up  land  that  Isn't  capable  of 
supporting  a  new  use.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  carving  up  land  and  burdening 
the  other  people  in  a  municipality  with  pay- 
ing for  services  necessary  to  overcome  the 
shortcomings  of  the  land's  capability.  There 
Is  something  very  wrong  with  carving  up 
good  productive  fields,  which  we  will  most 
certainly  need  to  feed  future  generations, 
when  there  Is  other  land  more  suitable  for 
development. 


And  there  Is  something  very  wrong  with 
taxing  land  on  the  basis  of  what  It  wlU 
bring,  rather  than  on  what  it  will  produce. 
Unless  we  make  a  commitment  to  how  land 
is  to  be  used — a  long-term  commitment — i 
fear  that  we  cannot  do  a  fair  Job  of  taxing 
property.  Much  farm  and  forest  land  has 
the  capability  for  high-value  development, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  Is  being  used  and 
should  be  used  for  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber. 

When  a  taxing  system  puts  an  unsuppwrt- 
able  burden  on  an  owner  who  hais  no  Inten- 
tion of  developing  his  land,  forcing  him  to 
sell  out  to  somebody  who  has  to  carve  it 
up  to  get  out  of  it  economically — there  is 
something  wrong  with  that,  too.  Saddest  of 
all  Is  the  destruction  of  a  farm  business  that 
might  otherwise  support  families  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

If  we  continue  our  present  helterskelter, 
wheellng-deallng  land-use  pattern,  I  fear 
that  we  win  soon  have  no  place  to  hunt  deer, 
no  place  to  raise  our  food,  no  place  to  take 
a  walk  without  stumbling  over  the  folks  who 
abide  In  the  next  house  In  the  next  little 
square  on  our  megalopolltan  map. 

Land-use  planning  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  and  generally  stick  with  It  is  the  only 
way  I  can  see  to  keep  what's  left  of  New 
England,  New  England-like.  In  fact.  It  Is  al- 
ready too  late  to  correct  many  of  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made  and  are  making.  When 
1  see  God's  name  in  Ink  on  a  deed,  then  I'll 
go  along  with  what  some  people  think  are 
God-given  rights  to  do  as  they  please  with 
the  land,  regardless  of  Its  effect  on  everybody 
else.  I  see  some  hope  In  the  newer  breed  of 
land  developers  who  are  sensitive  to  the  ef- 
fect of  their  own  actions  on  society.  I  see 
some  hoi>e  In  the  Increasing  awareness  by 
landowners  and  the  general  public  of  the  Im- 
portance of  using  land  according  to  Its  ca- 
pability and  Its  effect  on  today's  society  and 
on  future  generations.  But  I  am  not  hopeful 
that  New  England  people  as  a  whole  wUl 
respond  to  the  need  before  the  situation  U 
Irreversible. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  busy  digging  up  tax 
money  to  pay  for  our  past  follies  to  look 
ahead  to  even  more  troubled  times.  Perhaps 
each  of  us  should  ask  whether  our  children 
and  grandchildren  really  want  us  to  leave 
them  a  fat  trust  fund  we  make  from  turning 
our  land  over  to  the  megalopolis  makers,  or 
whether  they  want  a  decent  New  England  to 
live  In  and  to  leave  to  their  own  children. 

We  might  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
man  who  was  told  that  the  land  he  paid 
$5,000  for  a  decade  ago  would  now  bring 
$50,000.  He  told  the  real  estete  agent  that, 
In  this  case,  he  didn't  figure  money  was  a 
very  good  Investment  and  that  he'd  keep  his 
land.  '^ 


LEGAL  RESEARCH  AND  SER-VICES 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  chainnan  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Representation  of  Citi- 
zen Interests.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  pressing  need  to 
strengthen  legal  representation  for  the 
elderly. 

In  far  too  many  cases  today  older 
Americans  are  forced  to  fend  for  them- 
selves when  confronted  with  a  legal  prob- 
lem, whether  It  Involves  litigation,  plan- 
ning their  personal  affairs,  or  just 
understanding  the  technical  aspects  of 
Federal  programs. 

Yet,  the  elderly 's  need  for  competent 
legal  representation  is  perhaps  more  in- 
tense than  for  any  other  age  group. 

Upon  reaching  retirement  age  older 
Americans  become  increasingly  involved 
with  a  wide  range  of  Federal  programs, 
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such  as  social  security,  medicare,  rail- 
road retirement,  medicaid,  VA  pension 
benefits,  supplemental  secui-ity  income, 
food  stamps,  and  others. 

Quite  frequently,  these  programs  are 
expressed  in  rather  teclinical  and  com- 
plicated language,  which  is  not  always 
readily  understandable  by  the  layman. 

However,  the  availability  of  competent 
counsel— whether  it  be  a  trained  lawyer 
or  a  paralegal  for  nontechnical  issues- 
is  indispensable  for  responding  to  the 
legal  problems  now  confronting  the 
elderly. 

These  points  were  madj  very  convmc- 
ingly  during  a  hearing  which  I  conducted 
last  June  in  Los  Angeles  on  "Improving 
Legal  Representation  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans." 

In  addition,  the  hearmg  record  pro- 
vided a  blueprint  for  action  on  several 
fronts. 

One  immediate  priority  area  is  to  ex- 
pand legal  representation  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

In  this  regard,  the  legal  research  and 
services  for  the  elderly  program,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  on 
Senior  Citizens,  has  undertaken  many 
worthwhile  and  positive  actions  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly. 

A  recent  article  by  Mr.  David  Marlin. 
the  director  for  LRSE.  describes  some  of 
these  activities  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner.  Additionally.  Mr.  Marlin  focuses 
on  several  key  needs  for  strengthening 
legal  representation  for  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  article 
In  "Aging"  magazine — entitled  "AoA- 
Funded  Unit  Provides  Research.  Legal 
Services  for  Elderly"— to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoA-FuNDEB  UNrr  Provides  Research.  Legal 
Service  for  Elderly 
(By  David  H.  Marlin) 

Are  State  agencies  on  aging  able  to  obtain 
legal  advice  on  State  legislative  needs  of 
older  persons,  or  on  how  to  structure  their 
programs  to  comply  with  existing  law.  or 
iu  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  elderly 
individuals  or  groups? 

Do  area  agencies  have  the  services  of  law- 
yers to  provide  siuUar  advice  and  counsel 
on  the  area  and  local  levels? 

Do  private  social  service  agencies  who  serve 
older  persons,  and  do  organizations  of  the 
elderly  themselves,  have  attorneys  to  advise 
them    and    represent    their    Interests? 

And  are  lawyers  from  the  private  and  pub- 
lic bar.  law  professors,  and  law  students 
aware  of  their  cp_>ortunities  to  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  elderly  and,  as  a  result,  the 
communities  where  they  live? 

These  qtiestlons  have  received  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  resulted  In  a  pilot  Model  Project  giant 
last  December  to  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  to  develop  legal  resources  for 
older  persons  In  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region. 

The  project,  operated  by  Legal  Research 
and  Services  for  the  Elderly  under  my  direc- 
tion, Is  active  lu  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  Its  objective  is  cooperation  be- 
tveen  the  legal  and  the  aging  professions. 

Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the  Elderly 
pioneered  in  Identifying  the  legal  problems 
of  older  persons  with  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  research -demonstration  grant  in 
1968.  Twelve  pilot  projects  were  created  to 
research  legal  Issues,  deliver  legal  services, 
and  provide  model  forms  and  materials  for 
lawyers,  legislators,  and  senior  citi2ens. 


Under  the  AoA  grant,  LRSE  has  contracted 
for  legal  research  with  three  law  schools: 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Maryland,  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. Law  students,  with  faculty  supervision, 
are  looking  at  problems  of  SSI,  probate  re- 
form, protective  services,  condominium  con- 
versions. domicUlary  care,  property  tax  relief, 
and  consumer  protections. 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  LRSE  has  drafted  a 
bill  defining  the  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  State  and  area  agencies  on  aging. 
Tlie  Older  Pennsylvanians  Act  also  proposes 
a  strong  statewide  citizens  council  to  advise 
the  Pennsylvania  Commissioner  on  Aging  and 
conduct  oversiglit  hearings  on  State  activi- 
ties. The  bill  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  review.  Public  hearings  are  ex- 
pected this  fall. 

LRSE  is  also  preparing  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commissioner  proposed  stal.  tes  to 
regulate  personal,  foster,  and  boarding  home 
care  and  to  provide  legal  authority  and  pro- 
tections for  conservatorships  and  guardian- 
ships. 

Staff  of  LRSE  also  have  met  with  area 
agency  on  aging  directors  of  Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre,  AUentown,  Moneisen,  and  sev- 
eral other  Pennsylvania  communities  to  dis- 
cv.ss  legal  programs  for  their  areas. 

A  broad  range  of  legislative  proposals  is 
being  prepared  for  the  Maryland  Commidsion 
en  Agln;j  for  its  submission  to  the  Maryland 
Genera!  Assembly.  Among  the  Issues  are  hear- 
ing aid  reform,  protective  services,  and  con- 
dominium conversion  control. 

LRSE  also  has  assL<;ted  two  community  or- 
ganizations lu  Maryland  with  legal  service 
projects. 

Tlie  Waxier  Senior  Cltisens  Center  in  Bal- 
timore {,  Aging,  June-July  '74,  p.  6)  has  pro- 
posed the  addition  of  legal  sevices  to  its  other 
social  services  available  at  the  Center  and 
has  requested  the  University  of  Baltimore 
Law  School  to  supply  students  luider  the 
Supervision  of  a  professor. 

The  program,  if  funded,  would  also  conduct 
seminars  on  legal  education.  LRSE  has  as- 
sisted In  the  negotiations  and  provided  infor- 
mation on  similar  projects  elsewhere. 

"Busing  for  United  Seniors,"  an  elderly  ac- 
tivist group  m  Prince  Georges  County,  Mary- 
land, contacted  LRSE  lor  advice  In  establish- 
ing a  health  clinic.  Assistance  was  provided 
In  leasing  the  facility.  In  negotiating  with  the 
the  county  hospital  and  public  health  depart- 
ment, and  in  enlisting  support  of  the  county 
medical  society.  The  clinic  now  provides  full 
diagnostic  services  3  days  a  week  and  Is 
staffed  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

LRSE  has  consulted  with  the  Montgomery 
County  Commission  on  Aging  on  condomin- 
ium conversions,  and  with  the  Legal  Aid  Bu- 
reau of  Baltimore  that  operates  a  Title  III 
legal  project  and  is  preparing  training  mate- 
rials for  paralegals  and  professionals  in  aging. 
LRSE  is  drafting  a  manual  which  spells 
out  what  kind  of  legal  issues  affect  older 
persons,  and  most  Importantly,  how  attor- 
neys can  be  helpful. 

This  manual  will  be  made  available  to  pri- 
vate and  public  groups  at  their  request.  Tlie 
manual  describes  the  relevant  legal  issues, 
discusses  the  roles  that  government  agencies, 
lawyers,  community  organizations,  social 
service  groups,  and  professionals  In  the  field 
of  aging  play  In  serving  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  and  offers  numerous  options  in  select- 
ing and  organizing  legal  projects  for  senior 
citizens. 

In  response  to  requests  from  Virginia,  LRSE 
has  recently  expanded  its  focus  to  include 
that  State.  Activities  there  are  still  develop- 
ing. 

Working  at  the  local  level,  LRSE  has  as- 
sisted the  Arlington,  Va.  Commission  on  Ag- 
ing and  the  newly  funded  County  Legal  Aid 
Society  In  planning  legal  services  for  the  el- 
derly. LRSE  attorneys  advised  on  placement 
of  attorneys,  outreach  to  elderly  clients,  ef- 
fective use  of  paralegals,  senior  representa- 


tion on  the  board  of  directors,  and  substan- 
tive legal  Issues  affectrng  the  aged. 

LRSE  is  currently  planning  to  expand  its 
assistance  with  legal  projects  to  the  entire 
Northern  Virginia  area  working  through  the 
Area  Agency  for  Northern  Virginia  and  the 
Northern  Virginia  Federation  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. 

On  the  State  level,  LRSE  maintains  com- 
munication with  the  Virginia  Legislative 
Study  Conunlsslor,  on  Needs  of  the  Elderly. 
This  commission  will  Issue  a  report  and  leg- 
islative recommendations  early  next  year. 
At  that  time  LRSE's  expertise  In  drafting 
Stale  legislation  affecting  the  elderly  will  be 
available  to  assist.  LRSE  has  initiated  con- 
tact with  Virginia's  new  Office  on  Aging, 
Their  attorneys  hope  to  begin  visiting  Vir- 
ginia's area  agencies  in  early  faU. 

LRSE  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter  de- 
taUing  lis  activities,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  LRSE,  1511  K  St.,  N.W..  Wash- 
ingion,  D.C.  20005. 


FOOD  STAMP  CUTBACK:  AN  UNWISE 
DECISION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  by  this  administration,  reiter- 
ated last  night  by  the  President  in  his 
nationally  televised  newscast,  to  cut  the 
budget  for  the  food  stamp  program  by 
increasing  the  cost  to  recipients  will  dis- 
may many  who  depend  on  this  program 
to  make  ends  meet. 

Indeed,  it  is  dismaying  to  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  have  sought  over 
the  years  to  advance  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  end  hunger  in  America,  once 
and  for  all.  The  President's  decision 
strikes  me  as  a  first  serious  step  back- 
ward in  the  effort  to  meet  this  commit- 
ment. 

More  than  4  years  ago.  President  Ford's 
predecessor  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
pledging  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in 
America  for  all  time.  Apparently,  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  decided  that  this  great  and 
compassionate  Nation  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  keep  that  promise. 

There  are  many  ways  to  fight  inflation 
in  this  country  that  make  economic  and 
social  sense.  But  cutting  the  food  stamp 
program  now  and  risking  increased  hun- 
ger in  thousands  of  American  families 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

It  makes  even  less  sense  when  you  look 
at  who  will  be  hurt  first  and  hardest  by 
these  cuts.  The  proposal  to  cut  the  food 
stamps  by  $325  million  hits  hardest  those 
least  capable  of  coping  with  inflation — 
the  elderly,  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  President  said  at  his  press  confer- 
ence last  night  that  his  budget  cutting 
means  some  Americans  will  have  to  pay 
"slightly  more"  for  food  stamps.  But  the 
facts  show  that  95  percent  of  the  14  mil- 
lion Americans  now  using  the  stamps 
will  have  to  pay  more,  causing  many  to 
drop  out  of  the  program. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  cost  of  stamps 
will  increase  100  percent  or  more  to  man>' 
recipients,  and  elderly  participants  who 
receive  SSI  will  no  longer  find  any  In- 
centive to  stand  in  the  long  food  stamp 
certification  lines.  For  example,  an  SSI 
recipient  who  receives  $146  per  month 
will  pay  on  January  1,  $30,  20  percent  of 
their  income  for  $46  in  stamps.  On  March 
1.  under  the  President's  proposal  that 
same  person  will  pay  $43  for  the  same 
amount  of  stamps,  or  30  percent  of  their 
income. 

The  budget  cutting  comes  at  a  time 
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when  the  Nation's  econMnlc  picture  Is 
dark.  Estimates  of  unemployment  in  1975 
have  risen,  even  from  conservative  ex- 
perts, to  8  and  9  percent.  Pood  prices 
in  1975,  according  to  respected  analysts, 
could  ri^e  another  15  to  20  percent. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  yesterday  that  grain  again  will  be 
in  short  supply  next  year,  meaning  more 
increases,  and  increases  that  will  hit  es- 
pecially hard  at  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  who  are  already  eat- 
ing plenty  of  cereal,  beans,  and  rice. 

In  this  time,  the  administration  should 
be  employing  the  food  stamp  program 
to  act  as  a  cushion  for  American  workers 
and  those  who  have  helped  build  Amer- 
ica, but  are  now  out  of  the  workforce 
because  of  age  or  disability.  Instead,  the 
administration  Is  moving  to  take  away 
protection  In  the  most  basic  area  of  hu- 
man need— food. 

I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation  im- 
mediately after  the  convening  of  the 
next  Congress  to  prevent  the  President 
from  taking  this  action.  At  a  time  of 
great  inflation,  fears  of  another  bad  crop 
year,  and  rising  unemployment,  we 
should  be  increasing  food  stamp  assist- 
ance, not  cutting  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  comparative  costs  to 
recipients  of  food  stamps  under  the  pres- 
ent program  and  with  the  President's 
proposed  Increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

FOOD   STAMP   COST   CHANGES   UNDER   THE    FORD   PUN 
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TRANSCRIPT  OP  MARTIN 
AGRONSKY   SHOW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  November  18,  I  was 
Interviewed  on  Evening  Edition,  a  30- 
mlnute  public  affairs  program  on  the 
Eastern  Education  Television  Network. 
The  interview  was  conducted  by  the  pro- 
gram's hoet,  Martin  Agronsky,  and  John 
Hall,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tux  Martin  Agronskt  Show 

Martin  Acronskt.  Senator,  you  have  con- 
cluded In  the  Rules  Committee  now  the  In- 
quiry Into  the  possibility  of  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
President.  What  is  your  conclusion?  Tours 
personally. 

Robert  C.  Byrd:  Well,  may  1  say  that  I 
still  have  some  doubts  in  my  own  mind. 
I've  said  from  time  to  time.  In  a  hypotheti- 
cal situation,  that  if  I  had  to  vote  today, 
I  would  resolve  those  doubts  la  favor  of  the 


nominee;  but  this  doesn't  mean  that  I  am 
committed  to  vote  for  It,  for  the  nomlna- 
Uon.  I  sUU  may  vote  against  It.  I  want  to 
reflect  further  on  It.  I  also  want  to  go  over 
the  transcript — and  even  though  the  nom- 
ination will  be  ready  for  Senate  action 
around  the  first  of  December— again  In  my 
own  mind  and  more  and  more  coming 
around  to  the  view  point — as  I  think  about 
it,  that  the  Senate  really  ought  not  vote 
finally  on  that  nomination  until  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  completed  its 
hearings.  I  would  hasten  to  say,  however, 
that,  in  that  event,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  complete  its  action  and  the 
Senate  Its  action  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Acronskt.  Before  this  Session  is  over? 
Btrd.  Yes. 

John  Hall.  Senator,  what  Is  It  that 
bothers  you  most  out  of  the  hearings?  Is  it 
his  penchant  for  giving  away  money?  Is  It 
the  book?  Or  Is  It  Just  his  enormous  wealth 
and  how  he  might  use  It  as  Vice  President? 
Btrd.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
trouble  me.  As  to  the  book,  that  in  itself 
would  not  cause  me  to  vote  against  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  He  made  a  mistake;  he  said  he 
made  a  mistake;  and  although  some  of  the 
circumstances  In  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication of  that  book  and  the  revelation  of 
the  facts  afterward  are  reminiscent — as  I 
said  during  the  hearings — the  dirty  tricks  of 
the  "Nixon  era" — and  also  the  coverups  of 

that 

Acronskt.  .  .  .  and  the  laundered  money. 
Btro.  Yes,  and  the  laundered  money.  But 
that  m  Itself  now  that  he  has  said  he  made 
a  mistake.  After  all,  when  a  man  makes  a 
mistake,  all  he  can  do  Is  say  that  he  made 
a  mistake  and  apologize  for  It.  So,  I  would 
not  vote  against  him  whoUy  on  that  account 
but  that's  Just  one  thing.  The  various  gifts 
and  loons,  the  thing  that  troubles  me  there 
is  the  possible  mis-use  of  money,  either  In- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  consciously 
or  subconsciously — which  at  least  leaves  the 
Impression,  or  could  leave  the  Impression, 
that  money  Is  being  used  to  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government.  And,  in  this  way, 
I  think  It  undermines  the  Integrity  of  gov- 
ernment. Here,  again  one  cant  be  absolutely 
sure  that  any  laws  were  violated,  but,  there 
is  a  curious  pattern  in  connection  with  these 
various  loans  and  gifts — so  curious  as  not  to 
be  coincidental,  which  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  In  each  case,  the  laws — either  the 
tipping  statute  or  the  bribery  statute  of  New 
York — were  kept  fully  In  mind  so  that  In 
every  case  a  crucial  element.  In  one  or  the 
other  by  the  laws  was,  almost  at  least,  always 
absent.  So  It  does  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  explanation  that  these  were  g^ven  on  the 
basis  of  friendship,  love  and  affection  was 
always  said  and  done  with  the  laws  and  the 
sanctions  of  the  laws  in  mind.  This  is  not 
to  gainsay  that  the  explanations  could  not 
have  been  feasible  and  factual,  but  It  still 
leaves  the  suspicion. 

AcsONSKT.  You  know  Senator,  let  me  put 
It  this  way,  you  feel  then  that  In  relation  to 
the  gifts  speciflcally,  that  somehow  or  other 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  always  sailing  close  to 
the  wind  legally,  and  the  residue  of  that 
doubt  In  your  mind  Is  a  feeling  whether 
ethically  his  explanation  should  be  accepted. 
Is  that  a  fair  way  to  put  It? 

Byrd.  It  is.  I  am  not  saying  that  his  mo- 
tives were  not  the  best.  I  don't  put  myself  in 
the  position  of  a  Jury  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  law  has  been  violated.  But,  there  Is 
not  only  the  legal  consideration;  there  Is 
also  the  ethical  consideration  and  this  is 
the  nagging  question  that  continues  to 
bother  me. 

Agronsky.  You  haven't  resolved  yet? 

Btrd.  No.  The  overall  question.  Is  the 
question  that  I  put  on  the  first  day  of  the 
hearings,  some  time  ago,  when  I  brought  up 
the  question  of  tying  the  power  of  vast 
wealth  with  the  great  power  of  high  public 
office,  and  whether  or  not  a  person  In  that 


position  could  really  relate  to  the  man  in 
the  street;  whether  or  not  he  could  really, 
after  living  in  this  environment  of  Inherited' 
wealth  that  haa  come  up  through  genera- 
tlons,  whether  he  really  can  differentiate 
between  the  Interests  of  the  country  and  the 
Interests  of  big  wealth. 

Hall.  Why  wovild  the  committee  not  in- 
quire  into  his  vast  wealth?  It  went  into  his 
personal  holdings  but  not  those  of  his  fam- 
ily, his  connectioi^  with  oil  and  tlie  possible 
confilcts  of  interests  he  might  encoimter 
there. 

Byrd.  Well,  I  think  that  there  la  only  so 
much  of  questioning  and  Investigating  a 
committee  can  do.  I  think  that  it  has  done 
Its  Job  well.  I  think  that  the  context  of  the 
overall  question  that  I  put — and  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  In  his  re-appearance  before  the 
committee  last  week,  in  his  prepared  state- 
ment, focused  on  again,  he  had  come  around 
to  the  realization  that  this  great  wealth  is 
really  not  a  myth  and  that  It  did  pose  a 
serious  question. 

Acronskt.  Do  you  feel,  Senator,  you  know 
you  get  into  an  area  there  that  is  dlflJcult 
to  be  specific,  but  here  we  have  Nelson 
Rockefeller  responding  once  to  reporters' 
question  about  giving  away  these  large  sums 
of  money,  saying  that  $10  to  him,  or 
that,  giving  away  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  him,  was  like  someone  else  giving 
away  $10.  Now,  the  mind  boggles 
really  at  a  man  to  whom  10  bucks  is  the 
same  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  because 
apparently  be  has  limitless,  boundless 
wealth.  And  one  wonders  In  that  connec- 
tion— I  want  to  carry  a  step  further — wlietta- 
er  a  man  with  that  kind  of  bcickgroimd,  that 
kind  of  upbringing,  that  kind  of  mental 
process.  Is  really  the  man  you  want  sitting 
in  that  traditional  heartbeat  away  from  the 
President.  As  a  President  how  would  such 
a  man  function?  He  Is  totally  incapable — 
that  Is  not  meant  even  as  a  criticism  but 
by  virtue  of  an  accident  of  birth — totally 
incapable  of  ever  associating  himself  with 
the  concerns  and  the  feelings  of  the  average 
human  being. 

Byrd.  This  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
troubles  all  of  us.  Even  though  It  may  seem 
only  like  a  10  dollar  gift  to  him.  It  is  still  a 
hundred  thou.sand  dollars  gift  to  the  other 
fellow — to  the  recipient.  And  I  think  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Impact  to  be  lost  on  him 
as  he  goes  about  making  bis  decisions  that 
affect  the  public  Interest.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  equation,  I  think  we  have  to  remember 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  a  man  of  tremendous 
capacity  and  ability  and  much  experience  In 
governing,  and  he  Is  the  President's  nominee. 
The  country  needs  a  Vice  President.  So,  these 
are  the  troublesome  questions  on  both  sides 
that  have  to  be  weighed. 

Hall.  Isn't  this  the  kind  of  thing  that  the 
25th  amendment  contemplates — that  you  are 
to  examine  In  that  Committee  a  man's 
wealth? 

Btrd.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  avoid 
examining  this  In  connection  with  a  man 
like  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Handling  a  nomination 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Ford  Is  much  more  simple 
than  dealing  with  the  nomination  of  a  man 
like  Nelson  Rockefeller.  He  Is  a  unique  man, 
and  In  connection  with  this  conflict  of  Inter- 
est which  Is  always  haunting  us,  as  we  con- 
sider this  nomination,  take  for  example  the 
vast  Rockefeller  Interests  and  holdings  in 
Latin  America,  Centra".  America,  and  South 
America,  one  wonders  whether  or  not  those 
Interests  might  subconsciously  have  some  In- 
fluence upon  the  formulation  of  onr  foreign 
policy  If  the  nominee  were  to  become  Vice 
President  and  If  under  the  25th  amendment 
process  he  ultimately  became  President,  as 
Mr.  Ford  did.  Then  there  Is  another  side  to 
that  coin;  How  will  the  people  In  Latin 
America,  and  South  America  view  our  foreign 
policy,  as  they  look  at  the  holdings  and  the 
publicly  visible  BockefeUer  Interests  In  those 
areas?  Will  they  view  the  operation  of  those 
busitoesses  as  a  manifestation  of  the  foreign 
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policy  of  the  United  States?  So,  here  Is  where 
Xm  concerned  about  conflict  of  Interest. 
Whereas  the  man  may  have  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, I'm  afraid  that  these  problems  will 
be  unavoidable. 

Hall.  Then  why  is  It  that  you  recom- 
mended him  to  President  Ford? 

Byrd.  Well,  thsre  are  two  reasons,  first  he 
asked  me;  I  didn't  advance  the  recommenda- 
tion voluntarily. 

Agronsky.  He  asked  you  to  recommend  a 
man  or  he  asked  you  whether  you  would  ap- 
prove of  Rockefeller? 

BTRD.  No.  He  called  me  on  the  telephone, 
and  he  said  I  Just  want  you  to  know  that  if 
you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  a  nominee, 
or  as  to  a  number  of  persons  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  Id  like  to  have  you  write  them 
down.  I  said  that  I  can  give  you  the  only  sug- 
gestion I  have,  I  can  give  it  to  you  now — its 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  the  reason  I  say  that 
is  because  he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  great 
capacity  and  experience  in  governing  and  1 
said  I  think  that  Is  what  is  needed  now.  That 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

Agronsky.    That    was    off    the   cuff   really 
and— 
Byrd.  Yes. 

Agronsky.  You  really  hadn't  had  an  op- 
portunity to  think  It  through,  and  since  you 
have  thought  it  through  now,  you  do  have 
doubts  and  some  misgivings  obviously. 

Byrd.  Still  have  doubts  and  misgivings: 
yet,  I  can't  gainsay  those  facts  which  I 
Iterated  to  the  President,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
a  man  who  has  all  of  these  talents,  and  they 
are  needed  in  this  government.  That  kind 
of  competence  Is  needed  In  our  government 
today,  as  it  has  never  been  before,  but  there 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  equation  that  is 
troublesome,  and  at  some  point  we  are  going 
to  get  down  and  weigh  these  and  resolve 
some  of  our  doubts.  Some  of  them  I  could 
resolve  readily  in  his  favor — for  example,  the 
book  and  the  coverup.  It  was  a  sordid  epi- 
sode; one  that  was  very  regrettable,  but  that 
In  Itself  would  not  cause  me  to  vote  against 
him. 

Agronsky.  You  don't  think  that  his  con- 
duct in  that  is  a  disqualification? 

Byrd.  I  don't  think  that,  in  Itself,  would 
be. 

Agronsky.  Let  me  point  out  to  you,  that — 
we  keep  skirting  around  is — when  you  come 
to  It,  it  is  an  interesting  point.  Don't  you 
find  a  very  fundamental  irony  in  the  fact 
that  In  our  kind  of  a  system,  a  capitalistic 
system  in  which  we  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise and  In  which  we  discover,  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this,  can  be  regarded  perhaps  as  a 
disqualification  for  high  office. 

Byrd.  Well,  there  are  problems  and  ques- 
tions that  arise  from  the  possession  of  this 
tremendous  wealth.  It  Is  Just  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  people  like  myself  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  many  multi- 
millionaires, I'm  sure,  this  kind  of  wealth 
that  we  are  talking  about  here,  and  it  goes 
beyond  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller himself,  as  you  pointed  out.  It's  Just 
overwhelming,  and  It  does  pose  very  serious, 
very  serious  questions,  that  continue  to 
trouble  me.  Here  is  a  man  of  great  charm. 
He  comes  into  the  committee  shaking  hands, 
and  charming  everybody — a  tremendous  per- 
sonality, and  a  man  of  tremendous  talents 
and  capacity  to  bring  other  talent  In — and 
la  connection  with  gilts  and  loans,  that  was 
one  way  of  bringing  them  in.  That's  a  dis- 
couraging side  of  this  business  of  recruiting 
talent,  but  its  hard  to — I  think  that  those  of 
us  on  the  committee,  it  was  our  business  not 
to  regard  the  charm  and  his  personality  but 
to  try  to  get  to  some  of  the.se  troxiblesome 
questions,  and  some  of  them  I  don't  think 
can  be  answered. 

Hall.  Senator,  you  sound  like  you'd  be 
happy  If  the  President  would  withdraw  the 
nomination;  at  least  now  you  are  talking 
about  the  reservations  and  also  speaking  of 
the  delay  until  December  or  until  the  Hovise 
Judiciary  Committee  votes. 


Byrd.  I'm  not  advocating  delay  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  think  that  the  Senate— this  is 
my  own  personal  view  point  only,  and  I've 
only  reached  it  after  reflecting  upon  It  more 
and  more — I  think  the  Senate  would  be  well 
advised  to  wait  until  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  completed  Ite  hearings.  That 
committee  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
work  we've  done,  pUis  the  additional  work 
that  Its  Investigators  and  Its  members  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  But  certainly  I  don't 
want  to  see  this  nomination  put  over  till 
next  year. 

Agronsky.  Senator,  two  questions.  I  want 
to  follow  up  John's  question.  Do  you  think 
that  the  PTesldent  would  be  well-advised  to 
reconsider  his  nomination? 

Byrd.  No,  I  don't  at  this  point,  I  don't.  I 
think  that  he  has  presented  the  nomination, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  complete  the  Job.  I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  act  with  haste — but 
with  fairness.  Because  after  all,  we  are  stand- 
ing In  the  place  of  140  million  American 
voters  and  210  million  American  people  as 
we  carry  out  our  functions  under  the  25th 
amendment.  And  it's  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility, and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  1 
view  it  with  some  dread — this  busiiiess  of 
making  this  decision,  in  the  stead  of  the 
American  people. 

Agronsky.  Senator,  have  you  ever  h*d  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  President  again 
since  the  hearings  began? 

Byrd.  No  I  have  not.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing I  could  say  that  would  bear  upon  this, 
that  would  be  pertainent  or  important. 

Agronsky.  Let's  carry  It  back  to  the  25th 
amendment  again,  talking  about  ironies,  and 
this  thing  U  Just  full  of  them.  We  now  have 
a  President  who  clearly,  it  is  most  unlikely, 
would,  under  any  circumstances  in  a  party 
convention  have  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  his  party. 

Byrd.  He  was  never  even  considered. 

Agronsky.  Never  even  considered.  We  now 
have  in  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  man  who  tried  and 
failed  on  3  occasions 

Byrd.  To  get  the  nomination  of  his  party. 

Agronsky.  Correct.  Don't  we  have  to  start 
wondering  how  well  the  25th  amendment 
works;  shouldn't  we  perhaps  saek  another 
method? 

Byrd.  I  think  it  worked  very  well  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ford.  But  since  he  has  become 
President — he  has  no  national  constituency; 
he  wasn't  selected  by  the  American  people; 
he  wasn't  even  selected  by  his  own  party — 
then  he  appoints  someone  else.  So  here,  what 
we  have  are  the  two  top  officers,  the  two  top 
individuals  In  our  government  who  will  have 
been  voted  on  and  elected  by  535  members  of 
Congress — not  by  the  American  people.  This 
does 

Agronsky.  It  bothers  you. 

Byrd.  It  does,  and  I  think  that  the  25th 
amendment  certainly  ought  to  be  reexam- 
ined. I  don't  have  any  proposal  at  the  mo- 
ment but,  I  think  with  this  experience  in 
mind  we're  in  a  better  position  to  study  that 
amendment  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
its  modification. 

Agronsky.  What  about  the  idea  of  a  special 
election  in  a  circumstance  such  as  this?  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  instead  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment we  had  a  system  whereby,  we  could 
have  immediately  a  special  election  In  which 
the  country.  In  effect,  would  take  on  the  role 
of  the  Congress,  and  it  could  confirm  a  man 
proposed  by  the  President  to  succeed  to  the 
Vice  Presidency. 

Byrd.  I  think  there  certainly  should  be 
consideration  given  to  a  special  election 
under  certain  circumstances — depending 
upon  the  timing  at  which  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

Agronsky.  Well  let's  take  the  timing  that 
the  vacancy  did  Indeed  occur,  which  was  a 
little  over  3'i  months  ago.  Do  you  think 
that  a  special  election  would  have  made 
E=nse  then? 

Byrd.  I  thliik  that  a  special  election,  with 
the  Presidential  term  extending  to  1976  as 


It  does — the  term  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  was 
elected  will  not  expire  untu  the  end  of  1976; 
well,  that's  over  two  years  away — I  think 
that  in  that  situation,  a  special  election  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  had.  The  precise  details 
I'm  not  in  a  position  to  suggest. 

Agronsky.  Well  do  you  reflect  the  view  of 
your  colleagues  in  the  Congress?  Do  you 
think  that  they  are  going  to  take  another 
look  at  the  25th,  and  see  If  they  can  do  some- 
thing about  chang;lng  some  of  its  provisions 
or  providing  an  alternative? 

Byrd.  I  hav«  the  impression  that  they  will, 
because  I  think  that  they  are  as  concerned  as 
I  am. 

Hall.  Can  I  get  back  to  one  question,  that 
the  committee  didn't  seem  to  dispose  of — a 
pronilse  from  the  governor  that  he  wouldn't 
give  away  his  money  as  Vice  President  to 
federal  employees  except  at  Christmas  times, 
and  weddings — he  didn't  mention  bar 
mltzvahs — and  In  a  case  of  extreme  medical 
hardship.  Does  that  kind  of  pledge  do  any 
good,  I  mean  Is  It  worthwhile? 

Byrd.  I  ntade  no  contribution  to  that,  aiid 
without  any  reflection  on  the  Senators  who 
were  advocating  it — Senator  Pell  advocated 
it,  and  I  think  that  he  Is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  objective  he  was  seeldng — I  really 
don't  think  this  can  be  made  effective.  I  think 
that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  gone 
through  this  heat — to  which  he  was  en- 
titled— as  far  as  I'm  concerned  I  never  asked 
a  single  question  that  I  didn't  think  was 
appropriate  or  that  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
had  I  been  in  his  shoes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table — he  went  through  some  beat;  he  is 
going  to  go  through  some  niore  in  the 
House — I  think  he  has  learned  some  lessons, 
and  he  has  so  stated  in  his  appearance  before 
our  committee.  So  I  don't  think  he  will  make 
the  mistakes  in  Judgment,  the  same  mistakes 
in  Judgment  again.  I  don't  think  that  such  an 
agreement  is  effective,  and  frankly  I  think  it 
is  really  asking  too  much  of  one  nominee  to 
Just  pick  him  out  and  say  that  he  has  to  do 
this  or  that. 

Hall.  Ought  there  be  legislation  do  you 
think  for  what  David  Broder  calls  t>oUticlans 
on  the  give?  There  is  virtually  nothing  except 
the  anti-tipping  statute;  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  anything  on  the  federal 
level. 

Byrd.  It  certainly  wotild  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, I  think.  One  very  disturbing  ele- 
ment In  this  whole  thing  is,  that  the  country 
has  no  Vice  President  at  this  time.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  out  of  the  country,  and  I  shttdder  at 
the  political  crisis  that  might  occur  If  any- 
thing should  happen.  But  this  is  the  way  the 
25ih  amendment  works,  and  we  do  have  to 
be  careful  and  thorough  In  our  examination 
of  the  nominee. 

Agronsky.  Senator,  let  me  ask  you  to  put 
on  your  other  hat  now.  as  the  Senate  Majority 
Whip.  Tlie  last  election  has  given  your  party 
an  enormous  majority  in  the  House,  Increased 
your  seats  in  the  Senate  so  that  there  is  a 
substantial  majority.  And  the  question  has 
been  raised  is  whether  it  is  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  function  under  our  system  as  an 
initiator  of  legislation  In  dealing  with  prob- 
lems such  as  those  of  the  economy,  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  Presidential  leadership. 
What  are  the  Democrats  thinking  about  that? 
Byrd.  Well,  you  have  a  number  of  questions 
there.  F*irst  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  Con- 
gress can  Initiate  some  legislation,  but  tlie 
Congress  is  not  Constitutionally  structured 
to  formulate  national  programs.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  Chief  Executive.  In  my 
Judgment  what  will  happen  will  be  thai  the 
Joint  leadership — the  Hou.se  leadership  and 
the  Senate  leadership — will  meet  and  will 
attempt  to  formulate  certain  legislation  that 
will  deal  with  some  of  the  areas  we  aie 
troubled  about— for  Instance  growing  unem- 
ployment. Certainly  we  would  wpnt  to  expand 
the  unemployment  compensation  program. 
We  would  want  to  enact  legislation.  I  should 
tliink,  to  deal  with  public  service  employ- 
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meat.  But  tbeee  are  band-aids;  they  really 
don't  correct  tbe  111.  There  are  other  things 
we  might  do.  We  might  Legislate  standby 
wage  and  price  oontrcla  We  might  legislate 
standby  gasoline  rationing  auUiority.  But 
these  are  Just  pieces.  We  are  not  In  a  position, 
535  tarn  and  women,  to  sit  down  and  agree 
on  a  compreheuslve.  all  embracive,  well  co- 
ordinated package  to  deal  with  recession, 
unemployment,  business  stagnation,  suid  In- 
flation. Tbe  leadership  has  to  come  Xrom  tbe 
one  man  who  administers  these  programs, 
and  regardless  of  what  programs  we  might 
enact  U  the  will  and  the  determination  la 
not  there  In  the  executive  branch  to  make 
those  programs  work,  then  they  simply  won't 
work. 

ACBONSKT.  There  Is  another  Irony.  Here 
you  sit,  the  Whip  of  the  Democrats  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  you  Indicate, 
that  now,  as  a  citizen,  not  so  much  as  a 
politician,  that  you  feel  tliat  leadership  has 
to  come  from  the  White  House  and  that  It 
Is  not  coming  from  there.  I  don't  even  think 
you  raise  that  in  a  partisan  sense. 

Btrd.  I  hope  I  don't.  It  has  to  come  from 
the  one  man  who  has  the  moral  authority 
to  administer  programs  and  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  their  cooperation — because  with- 
out their  cooperation  we're  not  going  to  make 
any  voluntary  programs  work.  It  has  to  come 
from  the  one  man.  My  concern  Is  that  the 
President — as  decent,  and  personable  and  lov- 
able, as  he  Is — doesn't  seem  to  be  hearing  or 
listening,  and  he  doesn't  seem  really  to  have 
come  to  grips  with  this  thing.  He  goes  oS 
to  other  countries  on  good-will  trips;  we  have 
domestic  problems  at  home;  the  economy  Is 
In  a  mess:  we  have  a  possible  coal  strike; 
we  have  problems  In  the  Middle  East.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  good-will  trips  could  have 
been  put  off  and  he  could  have  stayed  here 
and  dealt  with  these  problems,  and  It  makes 
me  feel  that  he  really  doesn't  understand  the 
condition  our  country  Is  In  and  what  the 
people  are  worried  about. 

Hall.  What  does  Congress  do  If  apparently 
he  has  abdicated  his  leadership  role?  Do  you 
just  sit  back  and  carp  at  him? 

Btrd.  Oh  no!  We  have  to  cooperate  where 
we  can,  but  we  must  remember  the  basic 
premise  that  leadership  has  to  come  from  the 
one  man  in  the  government  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lead. 

AcROireKT.  The  final  and  fiindamental 
Irony  Is  that  tf  he  does  provide  that  leader- 
ship he  may  get  reelected  and  not  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Btrd.  Well,  we  still  ha\-e  to  cooperate  In 
the  Interest  of  the  country. 

AoitoNSKT.  Thank  you.  Good  nlpht  for  Eve- 
ning Edition. 


QUORUM  CKUl, 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TIIE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  B^VNK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15977, 
which  the  clerk  will  slate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


The  report  of  tbe  committee  <^  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Housea  on  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to 
the  blU  (HJi.  16977)  to  amend  the  KzporV- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  1 
houi-  of  debate  on  invoking  cloture  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15977, 
imder  rule  XXII,  will  begin  at  this  time, 
after  which,  imder  the  rule,  the  Chair 
win  direct  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  fol- 
lowed by  the  vote  on  the  motJk)n  to 
invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
locate my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pemisylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
opposing  this  conference  report,  I  first 
would  Uke  to  establish  the  fact  tliat  only 
63  minutes  of  debate  have  actually  oc- 
curred on  this  conference  report.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  proponents 
of  the  conference  report  have  seen  fit  to 
file  a  cloture  motion  when  we  have  had 
time  to  discuss  it  for  only  63  minutes.  I 
think  this  has  to  be  some  sort  of  record 
in  terms  of  invoking  cloture  on  alleged 
extended  debate. 

I  have  from  the  journal  clerk  his  tally 
of  the  63  minutes  of  debate,  and  I  am 
putting  a  letter  on  the  desk  of  each  Sena- 
tor to  the  effect  that  only  63  minutes  of 
debate  have  occurred,  when  in  fact  we 
are  debating  a  bill  that  will  control  the 
disposition  of  $25  billion  of  U.S.  funds. 

Whether  one  is  for  or  against  the  Bank 
in  policy — and  I  happen  to  be  against 
the  conference  report — it  seems  Ironic 
that  we  would  consider  only  63  minutes 
of  debate  sufficient  to  dl.scuss  the  dispo- 
sition of  $25  billion  of  U.S.  funds. 

So  I  think  the  key  issue  right  now  is 
whether  we  sliall  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  our  foreign  policy  as  it  relates 
to  the  Bank,  our  export-Import  policy, 
our  economic  hardships  and  problems  at 
home  in  relation  to  the  Bank,  and  the 
lending  policies  of  the  Bank  and  whether 
they  are  relevant  to  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Certainly  it  warrants 
more  than  this  time. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote 
against  the  cloture  motion,  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  invoke  cloture  at 
this  point,  with  only  63  minutes  of  de- 
bate having  been  used  to  explore  a  $25 
billion  bill. 

Second,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagufs  to  an  article  published  in  the 
November  29  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  with  the  headltne  "  'EXIM' 
Bank  May  Be  Going  Overboard  on  Its 
Loans."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uie  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RncoRD,  as  follows: 

"E;aa:"  B.\nk  Mat  Be  Going  OvEasoARO 
ON  Its  Loans 

(By  Donald  L.  Burlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 
Like    the    steadily    growing    S172    billion 
American  foreign  aid  program  that  it  helps 


•upport,  tbe  United  States  Export-Impc»^t 
Bank  (ExUn  Bank)  appears  to  be  running 
out  of  control. 

In  the  five  flacal  years  In  wtatch  Henry 
Kcarns  served  as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Sxlm  Bertk,  the  bank's  autbortzatlons— 
loans,  guarantees  and  Insurance — exceeded 
its  total  authorizations  for  the  previous  36 
years. 

From  1970  to  1974,  Exim  Bank  authoriza- 
tions amounted  to  >34.a  bUllon — or  $3.3  bil- 
lion more  than  the  $30S  billion  in  authori- 
zations dating  from  the  day  the  bank  went 
Into  business  In  1934  unta  Keartis  took  OTer 
In  1969. 

The  figure  Indudes  direct  loans  as  well  ai 
Exim  Bank  guarantees  and  Insurance  corer- 
ing  loans  by  other  Institutions. 

Long  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  foreign 
trade  subsidies,  Keams,  addressing  a  World 
Trade  Week  luncheon  in  San  Francisco  back 
in  1960,  recommended  tbe  creation  of: 

"More  favorable  and  responsive  credit 
terms  (for  export  loans)  preferably  by  tbe 
financial  community,  but  If  not  forthcoming 
from  this  source,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Nine  years  after  delivering  that  speech — 
he  was  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for 
International  affairs  at  the  time — Keams 
assumed  the  top  poet  at  tbe  E\lm  Bank.  The 
bank's  authorizations  soared. 

Lending  money  at  Interest  rates  below  the 
prevailing  market  rate,  Kearns"  Exlm  Bank: 

Subsidized  the  sale  of  American  aircraft 
to  airlines  around  the  world — from  the 
Dutch  KLM  to  Germany's  Lufthansa  to  Ja- 
pan Air  Lines — at  the  expense  of  competing 
US.  airlines. 

Subsidized  the  sale  of  equipment  for  the 
enlargement  of  oil  refineries  in  Iran  and  In- 
donesia and  the  expansion  of  oil  fields  In 
Nigeria — three  countries  that  tripled  the 
price  of  their  oil  exports  to  the  United  States 
last  year. 

Subsidized  the  sale  of  machinery  and 
equipment  to  a  variety  of  low-wage  plants 
in  countries  like  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand  and  the  Republic  of  China- 
including  textile  plants  that  In  turn  have 
exported  finished  products  back  to  the 
United  States,  undercutting  the  prices  ol 
American  manufactured  products. 

Wlxile  Exlm  Bank  officials  traditionally 
have  maintained  that  the  bank's  chief  pur- 
pose Is  to  support  the  sale  and  export  of 
American  manufactured  goods,  the  fact  Is 
that  bank  loans  quite  often  are  Included  as 
part  of  an  overall  foreign  aid  package  to  par- 
ticular country. 

Thus,  when  the  State  Department  was 
arranging  foreign  assistance  funds  for  the 
National  Police  force  in  Colombia,  the  Exlm 
Bank  agreed  to  provide  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  piollce  vehicles  and  spare  parts. 

And  when  Henry  Kearns  helped  set  up  the 
Slam  Kraft  Paper  Company  Ltd.  In  Thai- 
land— again  with  the  support  of  the  State 
Department's  foreign  aid  program — it  was 
the  Exlm  Bank  that  provided  half  the  money 
for  the  project. 

Tbfi  close  working  relationship  between  the 
Exim  Bank  and  State  Department — which 
passed  on  baoik  k>anB — ^wa^  attested  to  last 
year  by  Sidney  Welutraub,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  ior  the  luteruational  finance  and 
Uevelopmeut. 

Welutraub  told  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  ACairs : 

•Since  the  Export-Import  Bank  supports 
transactions  in  a  yarlety  of  countries  and 
in  constantly  changing  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  mechanisms  have  been 
established  to  insure  that  there  is  apprc^ri- 
ate  coordination  between  the  bank  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

"State  has  provided  the  bank  with  detailed 
analyses  of  country  conditions  when  the 
bank  was  considering  new  programs  or  when 
problems  seemed  to  be  deTcloplng." 
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WhUe  Exlm  Bank  officials  and  its  support- 
ers say  the  bank  Is  necessary  to  support 
American  exports,  there  is  a  growlns  belief 
that  the  bank's  loans  In  many  cases  have 
harmed  businesses  In  the  United  States  and 
resulted  In  a  loss  of  jobs. 

And  as  expenditures  by  the  bank  con- 
tinue to  spiral,  there  also  is  mounting 
skepticism  as  to  whether  the  government 
should  subsidize  exporting  industries  at  the 
expense  of  non-exporting  Industries. 

WUliam  H.  Branson,  professor  of  economics 
nnd  International  affairs  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, put  It  this  way  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  banking  subcommittee  last 
vear : 

"Exports  aren't  a  good  In  themselves.  Ex- 
ports are  national  outpvit  thtU  U.S.  consum- 
ers don't  get  to  consume." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  specifically  discuss  the  conference 
report  and  one  of  the  reasons  wh^v  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

I  was  very  distmbed  when  I  read  the 
conference  report,  because  I  was  able 
verj'  quicklv  to  eaiinark  13  points  by 
which  the  Senate  position  receded  to  the 
House  position  and  where  we  actually- 
weakened  the  oversight  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
Bank  and  gave  it  a  license  to  freewheel 
its  poUcies.  irrespective  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  om-  comiti-y,  ii-respective  of 
what  a  national  policy  should  be,  and 
lirespective  of  whetlicv  it  reflects  the  na- 
tional interest  or  not. 

I  point  out  tlie  conferees'  own  lan- 
guage, by  which  they  gave  in  from  the 
Senate  position  to  the  House  position 
and  tlie  effect  this  has. 

Item  No.  1  that  I  have  earmarked  ap- 
pears on  page  7  of  the  conference  re- 
port: 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision ameudii-.g  section  2ibHl)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Baiik  Act  specifying  that  the 
Bank  may — 


not  shall 

provide  financing  nt  rates  and  terms  tliat 
are  "competitive'  with  those  of  other  govern- 
ment-supported export  financing  entities. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. Tlie  Senate  receded  to  the  Hou'^e. 

Some  of  the  people  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  debate  may  recognize  the 
fact  that  I  had  an  amendment  that  was 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
would  have  required  licensing  to  be  com- 
petitive with  commercial  rates,  that  we 
eliminate  the  subsidy  part  of  it  That 
amendment  was  defeated.  But  there  was 
a  weak  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill 
that  provided  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  may  provide  financing  at  rates 
competitive  with  Government-supported 
export  financing  entitles.  The  House 
would  not  accept  that  amendment,  and 
there  is  no  restriction  whatsoever,  even 
though  it  was  permissive. 

Giveaway  No.  2  in  conference  appears 
on  page  8: 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  bank  to  provide  financ- 
ing "only  to  the  extent  that  sufficient  private 
financing  U  unavailable."  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

Once  again,  we  had  one  other  restric- 
tion— it  was  very  mild  and  minor — that 
said  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall 
only  lend  our  money  In  deals  and  ven- 
tures to  the  extent  that  sufficient  private 


financing  is  unavailable.  What  is  so 
wrong  about  that?  The  Senate  conferees 
gave  in  to  the  House  and  wiped  out  that 
minor  and  mild  limitation,  too. 

Giveaway  No.  3 : 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion specifying  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  should  not  authorize  loans, 
gu.irantees  or  Insurance  which  may  hare 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  competitive 
position  of  United  States  Industries,  the 
availability  of  materials  which  are  In  short 
supply  in  the  United  States,  or  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

That  also  seems  like  a  very  reasonable 
and  rather  normal  approach  to  tlie  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  facilities  and  whether 
or  not  their  actions  will  have  adverse 
economic  effects  on  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  om'  industries,  tlie  availability  of 
materials,  or  short  supplj'  in  the  United 
States. 

The  House  bill  contained  r.o  comparable 
provision.  The  conferees  accepted  an  amend- 
ment which  specified  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, In  attthorizlng  loans  or  guarantees, 
shall  take  Into  account  any  serlotis  adverse 
effects  on  the  competitive  position  of  United 
States  Industry,  the  availabUlty  of  materials 
which  are  In  short  supply  hi  the  United 
States  and  employment  in  the  United  States. 

So  here,  once  ag-ain.  we  had  a  very 
strong  statement  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  which  said  that  the  Bank 
should  not  authorize  loans,  guarantees, 
or  insurance  which  affects  the  availabil- 
ity of  materials,  employment,  or  short 
supply.  The  conferees  watered  that  down 
to  an  almost  meaningless  provision  that 
said  -'shall  take  into  account."  It  does  not 
say  how  they  shall  take  it  into  account 
or  what  the  consequences  of  that  ac- 
counting are.  That  is  giveaway  No.  3. 

Giveaway  No.  4.  Once  again,  these  are 
right  in  the  conference's  own  report.  I 
am  pulling  the  language  directly  Trom 
the  report  itself. 

Giveaway  No.  4  to  the  House  and  to 
letting  the  freewheeling  Export-Import 
Bank  continue  with  no  congressional  re- 
straints whatsoever — I  quote  on  page  9: 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requhrlng  that  the  Bank  subnilt  to 
Congress  prior  to  final  approval  by  the  Board 
a  detailed  statement  on  any  proposed  trans- 
action involving  a  loan,  guarantee,  or  combi- 
nation thereof  of  $60  million  or  more  and 
specified  what  such  a  statement  should  con- 
tain. The  House  bill  conUlned  a  provision 
req-uiring  that  the  Bank  submit  to  Congress 
prior  to  final  approval  by  the  Board  a  detailed 
statement  of  any  proposed  transaction  In- 
volving loans  of  $50  million  or  more  to  a 
communist  country,  and  contained  similar 
language  specifying  what  such  a  statement 
should  contain. 

Once  again,  the  conference  adopted  a 
compromise  provision  requiring  that  the 
Bank  submit  a  detailed  statement  to 
Congress  30  days  prior  to  final  approval 
of  any  proposed  transaction  involving  a 
loan  of  $50  million  or  more  to  any  coun- 
try, and  specifying  what  such  a  state- 
ment should  contain,  with  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

The  Senate  language  had  provisions 
hivolving  a  loan  or  a  guarantee,  because, 
as  we  know,  its  guarantee  business  is 
just  as  important  as  the  loan  business. 
But,  again,  the  Senate  backed  away  from 
its  tougher  requirements  and  only  took 
the  loan.  So  there  was  no  requirement 
of  reporting  large  transactions  if  they 


are  guarantees,  as  opposed  to  loans.  Since 
we  know  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
Bank's  business  is  guarantees  as  well  as 
loans,  once  again,  it  is  less  oversight, 
less  congressional  restraint  and  integra- 
tion of  a  banks  policy  to  a  national 
policy. 

Point  No.  5.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  requiring  that  the 
President  mast  find  that  a  transaction 
involving  an  Expoit-Import  Bank  loan, 
guarantee  or  combination  thereof  of  $40 
million  or  more  to  a  Communist  cotmtry 
is  in  the  national  interest  and  report  that 
determination  to  Congress  within  30 
days.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conferees  adopted 
a  provision  requiriiig  that  the  President 
must  find  that  a  transaction  involved  in 
an  Export-Import  Bank  loan — loan — of 
S50  million  or  more  to  a  Communist 
country  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Once  again,  they  completely  eliminate 
the  idea  of  a  guarantee.  So  we  again  re- 
lieve the  Export-Import  Bank  of  any  re- 
porting requiiements  as  far  as  guaran- 
tees are  concerned. 

Giveaway  No.  6.  On  page  9  of  the  re- 
port, the  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  provision  specifying  tliat  the  President 
may  not  determine  that  a  transaction  is 
in  the  national  interest  if  it  would  or 
may  result  in  the  United  States  becom- 
ing dependent  upon  a  Communist  coun- 
try for  essential  materials,  articles,  or 
supplies  which  are  or  may  be  in  short 
supply.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision,  and  the  famous 
words,  which  seemed  redundant 
throughout  the  whole  report.  'The  Sen- 
ate  receded   to  the   House'— giveaway 

No.  6. 

Giveaway  No.  7  follows  right  after 
that.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  provision  specifying  that  the  Bank 
shall  not  gtiarantee,  insme,  or  extend 
credit  or  participate  in  any  extension  of 
credit  in  connection  with  any  credit  sales 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  to 
anv  countrv.  So  here  was  a  limitation  on 
the  kind  of  business  the  Bank  may  do, 
and  with  the  thought  that,  since  there 
is  already  a  pro-vision  for  military  sales, 
they  should  not  get  into  tliis,  the  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The 
Senate  receded  to  the  House  on  point 
No.  7. 

Giveaway  No.  8  is  found  on  page  10. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision specifying  that  the  Bank  shaU  not  ap- 
prove any  loans  or  guarantees  or  combina- 
tion thereof  in  connection  with  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  an  aggregate  mount  in 
excess  of  $300  mUlion.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment — with  an  amendment — 
establishing  a  $300  million  ceiling  with 
a  provision  that  the  ceiling  may  be 
raised — may  be  raised — on  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  raising  the  ceiling  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  a  submis- 
sion of  that  finding  by  the  President  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  together  with  a 
justification  for  the  new  ceiling. 

So  while  they  allegedly  receded  with 
an  amendment.  In  fact,  they  wiped  out 
the  Intent  of  that  provision,  which  was 
absolutely  to  prohibit  any  loan  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  or  combination  In  excess 
of  $300  minion,  and  the  House  came  up 
with  a  counter -proposal  that  said  that 
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may  be  waived  If  the  President  finds  It 
in  the  national  interest. 

Well,  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  far  In 
the  history  of  my  efforts  in  this  work  to 
find  out  that  one  of  the  issues  that  has 
been  contradistinctive  to  the  law  and 
contradistinctive  to  what  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  ruled  was  that,  when  this 
first  permission  was  given  some  years 
back  to  sell  to  a  Communist  country, 
specifically,  the  Senate  had  written  in  a 
proviso  that  no  such  sale  could  tsike  place 
imless  the  President  foimd  in  each  trans- 
action that  that  transaction  was  in  the 
national  interest.  Somewhere  along  the 
way,  the  executive  branch  superseded 
that  authority  and  just  filed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  the  extent  that  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  to  trade  with  a  Com- 
munist country,  period,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  transaction,  as  was  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

I  got  a  Comptroller  General's  ruling 
confirming  that  the  Government  was  in 
violation  of  that  law.  Yet  here,  having 
been  burned  already  and  having  found 
out  in  fact  that  the  executive  branch  did 
not  even  keep  faith  with  the  Senate  pro- 
visions some  years  back  saying  that  each 
transaction  had  to  be  determined  on  its 
own  basis,  we  found,  in  fact,  that  they 
ignored  it  and  ignored  the  Comptroller 
General's  ruling  as  well.  Now  they  come 
in  and  water  down  the  Senate  ceiling.  So 
once  again,  the  President  can  waive  it  if 
he  determines  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Giveaway  No.  9.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments contained  a  provision  that  after 
June  30,  1976,  the  bank  shall  issue  no 
loan,  guarantee,  or  insurance  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  any  goods 
or  services  by  a  Commimist  country 
other  than  Romania  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

That  seems  to  be  the  whole  story  In 
this  report.  That  is  the  ninth  giveaway 
that  the  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House. 

Giveaway  No.  10: 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Bank  to  Include  In  Its 
annual  report  a  detailed  listing  of  all  trans- 
actions involving  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
services  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate 
of  a  tJnited  States  entity. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision  and — you  guessed  it — the 
Senate  receded  to  the  House.  So  they  are 
even  afraid  to  have  the  bank  list  In  any 
amount  of  detail  the  transaction  where  a 
foreign  subsidiary  or  afiQliate  of  a  U.S. 
entity  is  involved. 

Now,  what  are  they  to'ing  to  cover 
up?  What  are  they  trying  to  hide?  Why 
will  they  not  put  it  on  the  record?  Why 
is  it  that  every  single  giveaway  was  a 
matter  where  they  did  not  want  to  go 
through  the  report  to  Congress,  where 
they  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  record, 
where  they  did  not  want  any  constraint 
or  limitation  whatsoever?  Everywhere 
v.e  turn  we  see  the  same  story.  That  Is 
why  I  say  it  was  a  sellout  to  the  House  in 
all  of  this  conference  report. 

Point  No.  11 — and  this  Is  one,  also, 
that  I  had  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  and  was  cosponsoring  with 
Senator  Church  on  energy.  I  had  my  own 
amendment,  but  then  supported  his.  We 


seem  to  be  In  the  middle  of  an  energy 
crisis.  Here  was  an  energy  amendment 
in  the  bill. 

Giveaway  No.  11. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  re- 
quirement that  the  President  of  the  Bank 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage with  respect  to  any  proposal  to  finance 
the  purchase,  lea.se,  or  procurement  of  any 
product  or  service  which  in  a  communist 
country  Involves  research,  exploration,  or 
production  of  fossil  fuel  energy  resources 
and  further  provides  that  no  such  trans- 
action may  be  approved  without  prior  Con- 
gressional .idoptlon  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  approval. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision  and — you  guessed  it — the 
Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

This  very  specifically  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  whole  issue  of  are  we  going  to  give 
7  percent  or  8  percent  money  to  Siberia 
to  develop  natural  gas?  The  answer  is 
yes,  we  very  specifically  are. 

About  a  week  ago,  over  the  weekend, 
there  was  a  little  squib  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News,  entitled  "Siberian  Gas 
Pact."  I  quote  from  the  23d  day  of  No- 
vember from  the  Washington  Star- 
News  : 

SiBEr.iAN  Gas  Pact 
An  American  firm,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japanese  businessmen  yesterday  signed  a 
two-year  agreement  for  Joint  exploration  for 
natural  gas  in  Siberia.  The  U.S.  concern,  El 
Paso  Gas  Co.  of  Houston,  said  that  If  the 
effort  confirms  the  existence  of  vast  gas  de- 
posits believed  to  exist  in  the  area  it  could 
lead  to  other  agreements  for  delivery  of  the 
gas  to  American  and  Japanese  markets. 

Here  is  really  the  irony  of  it.  Not  only 
are  we  going  to  finance  6  or  7,  or  what- 
ever the  amoimt  is,  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  North  Star  and  other  gEus  projects, 
allegedly  to  ship  it  back  to  our  own  coun- 
try, but  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
out  we  may  not  ship  It  back  to  our  own 
country;  we  may  ship  it  to  Japan. 

How  ridiculous  can  one  institution  get, 
and  how  harmful  to  our  national  inter- 
ests can  they  be?  And  why  are  they  so 
restrictive? 

I  can  see  exactly  why  they  knocked  my 
11th  amendment,  or  my  11th  giveaway 
out,  that  Senator  Church  and  I  had  pro- 
posed, because  they  do  have  up  their 
sleeves  the  Siberian  gas  pact.  It  came  out 
about  10  days  ago,  as  I  say,  and  a  little 
research  showed  me  that  the  whole  deal 
is  WTitten  into  a  contract  on  the  con- 
tingency that  the  Eximbank  gives  them 
7  or  8  percent  money. 

Of  course,  any  company  in  the  world 
today  would  like  to  get  7  or  8  percent 
money,  and  I  do  not  question  that  the 
deal  might  fall  through  if  they  did  not 
get  7  or  8  percent  money,  so  that  is  why 
they  made  it  contingent. 

So  one  of  the  real  safeguards  we  had 
debated  in  the  Senate  and  had  added 
as  a  Senate  amendment  was  completely 
wiped  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be  much 
longer.  I  just  wish  to  continue  to  enimie- 
rate  the  setouts  the  conferees  made  in  the 
conference.  I  have  enumerated  No.  11, 
the  Siberian  energy  deal.  No.  12  I  read 
from  the  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  Bank  from  extending 
its  programs  to  any  foreign  country  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any 
product  which  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 


tion, refining,  and  transportation  of  oil  and/ 
or  gas  and  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  in  consultation 
with  the  FEA  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  be  in  short  supply  and  with  such 
exception  as  the  President  may  determine 
necessary.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  height  of 
folly.  We  included  a  safeguard  provision 
that  the  President  have  final  oversight 
to  determine  what  items  are  in  oversup- 
ply  and  may  be  subject  to  tills  kind  of 
deals,  and  tiiey  wiped  out  the  restriction. 

No.  13,  the  final  one  I  wish  to  enu- 
merate this  morning : 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  remove  the  exclusion  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Bank  from 
the  Unified  Budget  totals.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House. 

This  was  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  It  was  a  very  key  amend- 
ment. We  had  a  vote  on  it,  he  won  very 
handily,  and  that,  too,  was  given  away 
in  conference. 

In  the  13  years  I  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, I  cannot  recall  when  I  have  ever 
seen  a  conference  report  come  out  that 
was  so  one  sided.  We  simply  wiped  out 
the  Senate  bill  in  conference,  and  took 
the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  provided 
that  the  Bank  may  continue  its  free- 
wheeling and  free-dealing  policies,  ir- 
respective of  an  energy  crisis.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  economic  impact,  irrespective 
of  unemployment,  irrespective  of  a 
recession,  irrespective  of  anything. 

Here  we  see  a  trend  that  is  totally  con- 
trary to  what  Congress  has  done  in  the 
war  powers  bill,  which  restored  its  au- 
thority, power,  and  oversight.  This  is 
completely  contrary  to  what  Congress 
has  done  in  the  Budget  Control  Act  of 
1974,  which  restored  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  Congress.  Here  we  see  a  trend 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

In  good  conscience,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  vote  this  conference 
report  down  l)ecause,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  suggested,  it  is  a  com- 
pletely new  bill,  a  sellout  to  the  House, 
and  we  have  only  had  63  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  it,  to  begin  with. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  foregoing  remarks  by  Mr. 
ScHWEncER,  and  are  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  this  cloture 
motion,  1  hour  commencing  at  11  a.m., 
be  equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents and  the  opponents  of  the  motion, 
with  the  time  of  the  proponents  to  be 
controlled  by  myself  and  the  time  of  the 
opponents  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  if  It  is  true  that  on  this 
very  complicated  conference  report,  a 
cloture  motion  has  been  filed  after  only 
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63  minutes  were  allowed  for  debate  prior 
to  yesterday,  yestei-day  there  was  15  or 
20  minutes,  and  this  morning  those  op- 
posing the  conference  report.  Including 
this  Senator,  have  1  hour — one-half  hour 
if  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
granted. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  one  who  has  favored 
cloture  consistently  in  the  past  and  felt 
that  unlimited  debate  has  been  misused, 
that  this  is  going  much  too  far,  to  try 
to  invoke  cloture  after  only  a  couple  of 
hours  of  discussion,  and  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  far-reaching  and  very  com- 
plicated measure  being  allowed  only  such 
a  limited  time  makes  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  sometliing  erf  a  joke  in  this  re- 
spect, 

I  do  agree  wholeheartedly  that  to  carry 
on  for  months  and  months  in  trying  to 
kill  legislation  is  one  thing,  but  a  few 
hours  of  debate  on  something  this  com- 
plicated, it  seems  to  me,  is  warranted. 
The  unanimous  consent  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  aggravate 
that.  It  would  mean  only  7  minutes  would 
remain  for  those  who  oppose  the  legis- 
lation, and  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be 
available  to  those  who  favw  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  at  issue  for  many 
months.  The  authorization  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  expired  June  30.  Pour 
times,  on  continuing  resolutions,  this 
matter  has  been  before  the  Senate,  and 
on  all  those  occasions  the  matter  has 
been  debated  and  Senators  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it.  It  was  fully  de- 
bated at  tlie  time  the  Eximbank  legisla- 
tion was  before  tlie  Senate,  and  now  the 
time  has  come  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

I,  as  the  authoi-  of  most  of  the  restric- 
tions in  the  legislation  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed,  share  the  concerns  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pemisylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  I  agree  witli  their  views 
about  the  conference  report,  and  would 
like  to  go  back  to  conference  to  tiy  to  do 
better. 

But  the  Bank's  authorizing  legislation 
e.xpired  Satuiday.  It  is  out  of  existence 
at  the  moment.  Originally  it  expired  on 
June  30.  It  has  been  living  off  continuing 
resolutions  ever  since  tlien. 

I  am  trying  to  get  this  issue  resolved, 
after  a  lengthy  debate  has  already  taken 
place.  The  only  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  Senate  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  this  issue  and  now  ought 
to  be  afforded  an  opportmiity  to  vote. 
For  myself,  I  would  like  to  send  it  back 
to  conference,  but  that  is  not  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  now.  The  issue  before 
the  Senate  is  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  give  itself  a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  no  attempt,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  delay  this  matter  up  to  this  time,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  an  attempt  to 
filibuster.  Furtliermore,  the  conference 
report  is  a  new  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  Uie  bill,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
abundantly  clear  in  going  over  item  after 
item  after  item.  We  have  come  out  with 
modifications,  with  entirely  new  matter 
that  does  deserve  a  thorough  discussion, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  cut  off  those 


who  oppose  the  cloture  moticm  with  cmly 
a  half  hour  is  unf  ortunateli'  a  mistake. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  but  I  think  Senators 
ought  to  be  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  proponents  of  the  motion, 
as  well  as  the  opponents,  I  think,  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  say  something.  So 
I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  much  time  does 
each  side  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  began  at  11  o'clock.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  now  used  28  min- 
utes and  has  only  2  minutes  remaining. 
Tliere  are  30  minutes  remaining  to  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether  the 
Senate  will  now  be  peiTnitted  to  vote  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  subject  of  tiie  Eximbank  has  been 
debated  on  numerous  occasions  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  past  year.  On  four 
different  occasions  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  continuing  the  life  of  the  Exim- 
bank. On  another  occasion  permanent 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
which  extended  the  life  of  the  Bank. 

There  is  notliing  veo'  complicated  in 
this  issue  any  longer.  Tlie  conference 
report  is  clear  on  its  face.  It  resolved 
many  of  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
House  position,  and  as  author  of  many 
of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate version,  I  share  many  of  the  con- 
cerns about  the  conference  report  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsjl- 
vania. 

Those  restrictions  are  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  whether  now,  after  a  period 
of  many  months,  the  Senate  will  be  per- 
mitted an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

If  the  conference  report  is  rejected, 
then  there  will  be.  in  the  remaining  days 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  an  opportu- 
nity to  create  a  new  conference  and  to 
recommend  to  both  bodies  a  different 
and.  I  would  hope,  improved  Eximbank 
bill. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
tliat  the  Senate  is,  in  my  judgment,  en- 
titled now  to  vote,  and  I  support  the 
cloture  petition  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  I  do  so  reminding  them 
that  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Eximbank  expired  on  Saturday.  The 
Eximbank  has  gone  out  of  existence,  for 
all  practical  pmposes. 

It  is  incumbent  on  tlie  Senate  to  act 
to  decide  this  issue  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  House  has  already  acted.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Senate  to  act,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues debate  on  this  subject  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adopt  another  continuing 
resolution,  the  matter  could  go  over  into 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  all  of 
the  issues  which  have  been  considered 
at  length  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  win  go  luuesolved  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 

It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Bank  to  get  tliese  issues  resolved  and 
to  get  them  reserved  now  by  voting  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  conference 
report. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senaie  to  support  the  cloture 
motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tlie  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 
c  ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  cloture  motion  should  be  agreed  to 
so  that  we  can  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

Unlike  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do 
support  the  conference  report  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  amendments. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  have  both 
agreed  on  the  need  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  As  an  in- 
stitution, it  fosters  the  exporting  of  goods 
and  services,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
expansion  and  maintenance  of  high 
levels  of  employment  and  real  income, 
and  to  the  increased  development  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  United  States. 

This  conference  report  continues  the 
basic  policy  which  we  have  set  forth  for 
the  Bank  and,  in  addition,  adds  signifi- 
cantly increased  opportunities  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  Banks  oper- 
ations. 

We  will  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  for 
4  years  while  holding  its  new  commit- 
ment authority  to  a  level  which  will  re- 
quire the  Bank  to  come  back  to  us  in 
1976  for  additional  commitment  author- 
ity. In  this  way,  we  can  continually  watch 
Eximbank  s  progress  in  pm-sing  tlie  ob- 
jectives which  we  in  the  Congi-ess  have 
set  forth. 

One  very  Important  objective  that  this 
conference  report  sets  forth  for  the  Bank 
is  to  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect  the 
interests  of  small  business  concerns.  As 
stated  in  both  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  conference  report,  this  objective 
is  intended  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
free  competitive  entenirise  in  the  United 
States. 

Generally,  the  amendment  contained 
in  the  conference  report  pro\ides  the 
Bank  with  additional  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  Congi-ess  interest  in  insuring 
that  small  businesses  be  provided  with 
adequate  opportunities  to  participate  in 
Eximbank  progi-ams.  The  amendment 
will  require  that  the  Bank's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors designate  one  of  the  Bank's  of- 
ficers to  serve  as  a  direct  conduit  for  m- 
formation  to  and  from  small  business — a 
small  business  ombudsman  of  sorts.  Tliis 
officer  will  also  ser\'e  as  the  Banks  rep- 
resentative in  consultation  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  otlier 
Federal  agencies  in  matters  affecting 
small  business  concerns. 
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During  our  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
received  evidence  that  the  Bank  has 
worked  steadily  to  Improve  the  position 
of  small  businesses  in  their  operations.  In 
our  report  to  the  Senate  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Banking  Committee  stated 
that— 

The  Bank  has  made  significant  efforts  to 
Increase  small  business  participation  in  its 
programs  ....  The  Committee  believes  that 
greater  Involvement  by  small  businesses  In 
export  sales  Is  desirable. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Export- Import  Bank  Act,  a  recog- 
nition that  progress  has  been  made — 
that  still  more  can  be  done  in  the  effort 
to  encourage  America's  small  business- 
men to  take  an  interest  in  world  trade 
and  the  expanded  market  opportunities 
that  trade  has  to  offer. 

It  will  be  useful  to  review  a  segment  of 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  Casey,  the 
Chairman  of  Eximbank,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Bank's  1974  Annual  Report.  Mr. 
Casey  has  outlined  the  several  programs 
in  use  by  the  Bank  which  are  tailored  for 
primary  use  by  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
few  passages  and  later  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  entire 
segment  of  Mr.  Casey's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  passages  to  which  I  call  attention 
read  as  follows : 

Through  Its  guarantee  and  Insurance  pro- 
grams, which  account  lor  well  over  half  of 
all  transactions  supported  by  the  Bank,  we 
provide  assistance  to  hundreds  of  smaller 
exporters  and  banks  which  need  supple- 
mentary assurances  of  repayment  In  order  to 
extend  private  export  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

Through  an  active  program  of  seminars 
and  training,  Eximbank  has  helped  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  companies  and  banks 
participating  In  export  trade. 

The  Discount  Loan  Facility  encourages 
smaller  banks  to  finance  exports  [through 
assurances  of  liquidity]. 

The  Cooperative  Financing  Facility  also 
has  been  especially  useful  to  the  smaller 
exporter.  Under  this  program,  Eximbank  al- 
locates lines  of  credit  to  cooperating  Institu- 
tions overseas  for  loans  to  buyers  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  This  provision  for  "on- 
the-spot"  local  financing  is  especially  help- 
ful to  the  smaller  U.S.  exporter  who  has 
only  limited  credit  financing  resources  at  his 
command. 

While  the  Bank  has  always  supported 
small  businesses  with  these  programs 
and  others  which  readily  lend  themselves 
to  use  by  the  small  businessman,  the  con- 
ference report  goes  even  further  by  In- 
structing the  Bank  to  make  a  greater 
effort  to  support  small  business  thereby 
spreading  the  Bank's  effectiveness  into 
more  areas  of  our  country,  and  small 
biisiness  talents  and  products  into  more 
areas  of  our  world. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  of  course  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  sole 
reason  the  Senate  should  vote  to  close 
off  debate  and  thereafter  should  vote 
to  approve  this  conference  report. 
There  are  many  other  provisions  in  the 
law  which  meet  the  continually  chang- 
ing objectives  of  Congress  through  Ex- 
imbank in  world  trade. 

Other    Senators    have    already    ad- 


dressed themselves  to  these  points  and, 
undoubtedly,  other  Senators  will  con- 
tinue to  address  themselves  to  the  other 
points  in  the  conference  report  before 
the  final  vote  is  taken. 

I  think  the  Bank  Is  a  badly  needed 
institution  today.  We  must  have  It  if 
we  are  to  compete  on  an  equal  status  with 
our  major  trading  competitors. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  America 
must  be  able  to  export  Its  goods  and 
services  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  the  import  of  raw  materials  and 
other  goods  and  services  that  are  in  de- 
mand by  American  industry  and  by 
American  consumers. 

In  several  key  sectors  of  world  trade, 
competition  is  so  keen  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  Eximbank  as  a  viable  and  ef- 
fective Institution  to  assist  U.S.  pro- 
ducers in  meeting  that  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  good 
legislation,  that  it  is  needed  legislation, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
cloture  motion  and  thereafter  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  "The  Chairman's  State- 
ment," 1974  Annual  Report  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  from  which  I  have 
read  several  paragraphs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpt  From  "The  Chadiman's  Statement" 

1974    Annual    Report    of    the    Export- 
Import  Bank 

While  the  U.S.  export  pattern  Is  heavily 
Influenced  by  sales  of  high  technology  prod- 
ucts, projects  and  services,  there  Is  room, 
and  need.  too.  for  small  company  participa- 
tion. Innovation  and  exports.  Our  export 
base  badly  needs  to  be  broadened,  to  be  re- 
inforced with  small  business  enthusiasm, 
variety  and  Innovativeness.  Although  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter, 
only  about  five  percent  of  our  manufactur- 
ing firms  sell  abroad.  This  number  has  to  be 
Increased,  and  facilitating  this  increase  is 
one  of  the  major  challenges  facing  Eximbank. 

Traditionally  the  Bank  has  placed  high 
priority  on  programs  to  assist  small  export- 
ers and  to  involve  a  larger  number  of  small 
and  medium-sized  firms  and  banks  In  the 
export  business.  Through  Its  guarantee  and 
Insurance  programs,  which  account  for  well 
over  half  of  all  transactions  supported  by 
the  Bank,  we  provide  assistance  to  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  exporters  and  banks  which 
need  supplementary  assurances  of  repay- 
ment in  order  to  extend  private  export 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
Most  guarantee  and  Insurance  policies  are 
Issued  to  support  export  sales  in  the  $5,000 
to  (100,000  range — generally  sales  of  small 
and  medium-sized  firms;  and  almost  half  of 
all  short-term  Insurance  policies  are  Issued 
to  exporters  whose  total  annual  export  busi- 
ness Is  under  $100,000.  Through  an  active 
program  of  seminars  and  training,  Eximbank 
has  helped  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
panies and  banks  participating  In  export 
trade.  For  example,  during  the  past  three 
years,  the  number  of  banks  participating 
in  Eximbank's  guarantee  program  has  in- 
creased 50' r,  to  a  total  of  233,  and  the 
number  of  exporters  has  risen  by  a  similar 
percentage. 

Other  programs  directed  at  the  smaller  or 
new  exporter  and  banker  Include  the  Small 
Business  Policy  where  eligibility  for  insur- 
ance Is  limited  to  businesses  whose  average 
annual  exports  over  the  preceding  three 
years  have  not  exceeded  $200,000,  and  the 


Discount  Loan  Facility.  The  assurance  of 
liquidity  provided  by  the  discount  program 
encourages  smaller  banks  to  finance  exports, 
thus  making  such  financing  more  available 
to  small  producers.  Stoce  1969  the  number 
of  banks  using  the  program — often  In  sup- 
port of  transactions  under  $100,000 — has 
Increased  from  27  to  more  than  190. 

The  Cooperative  Financing  Facility  also 
has  been  especially  useful  to  the  smaller  ex- 
porter. Under  this  program  Elxlmbank  allo- 
cates lines  of  credit  to  coop>eratlng  Institu- 
tions overseas  for  loans  to  buyers  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  ThLs  provision  for  "on- 
the-spot"  local  financing  Is  especially  help- 
ful to  the  smaller  U.S.  exporter  who  has 
only  limited  credit  financing  re.sources  at 
his  command.  The  Cooperative  Financing 
Facility  Is  becoming  ever  more  active  and 
now  includes  350  foreign  banks  in  56  coun- 
tries. Most  transactions  supported  under 
this  program  are  In  the  $10,000  to  $200,000 
range. 

Working  with  the  worldwide  network  of 
close  to  600  banks  which  utilize  its  programs 
to  support  the  export  efforts  of  smaller  firms 
will  continue  to  remain  high  on  Eximbank's 
agenda. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  collea«?ue  from 
Maine. 

I  am  not  one  who  has  a  history  of  vot- 
ing for  cloture  very  often  in  this  body. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  caucus  that  used  to  be  so  ably 
presided  over  by  the  late  great  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  I  had  learned 
that  cloture  was  a  dirty  word. 

However,  perhaps  I  have  gotten  a  bit 
pragmatic  in  my  old  age  and  decided 
from  time  to  time  that  we  do  need  to  act 
with  some  dispatch. 

I  am  aware  that  William  White  said 
in  his  book  "Citadel,"  that  the  function 
of  the  Senate  is  to  protect  the  minority 
from  the  precipitant  and  emotional 
tyranny  of  the  majority. 

I  think  essentially  that  is  a  Senate 
fimction,  but  I  think  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  when  we  have  postponed  action  for 
so  long  with  some  four  extensions  of  the 
life  of  Eximbank  that  perhaps  all  of  the 
arguments  that  can  be  raised  have  been 
raised,  the  matter  has  been  fully  and 
thoroughly  debated,  and  I  think  Sen- 
ators are  pretty  well  clear  in  their  minds 
how  they  choose  to  vote. 

I  think  in  the  interest  of  any  orderly 
conduct  of  legislative  business  we  should 
adopt  the  cloture  motion  today  and  pro- 
ceed to  vote  this  measure  up  or  down  on 
its  merits. 

I  do  believe  that  in  a  day  when  we  are 
facing  up  to  an  $80  billion  petro  over- 
hang, we  better  have  Exim  functioning, 
and  functioning  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
us  through  our  sales  abroad  to  absorb 
some  of  that  petro  dollar  overhang. 

I  think  time  now  is  of  the  essence  and 
that  we  should  proceed  to  invoke  cloture 
and  then  proceed  to  debate,  agree  on  the 
merits  of  the  matter,  and  there  will  be 
time  still  remaining  for  that,  and  then 
vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  1  or  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  ordinarily, 
I  would  not  vote  for  cloture  because  I,  as 
a  inile,  feel  that  a  measure  should  be  de- 
bated substantially  on  the  Senate  floor 
before  cloture  is  voted. 

However,  for  two  reasons.  I  will  vote 
for  cloture  at  this  time.  First,  we  are 
given  to  imderstand  there  has  been  only 
60  minutes  debate  on  this  subject.  There 
has  been  debate  all  the  year  on  this 
subject,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection; 
and,  second,  a  vote  against  cloture  is 
presumably  a  vote  to  kill  the  bill. 

Now,  what  does  this  bill  mean  to  this 
country,  what  does  it  mean  to  my  State? 

It  is  estimated  that  exports  from  Ver- 
mont alone  •vnU  amount  to  probablj' 
about  $205  million  this  year.  Those  ex- 
ports will  be  machines,  machine  tools, 
manufactured  equipment  and  particu- 
larly affected  will  be  the  livestock  indus- 
ti-y  of  the  United  States,  because  we  are 
exporting  to  these  countries  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  livestock  now  which  are 
kept  off  our  own  markets  by  exports  to 
these  countries  which  are  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  feed  their  own  people 
adequately. 

So  for  that  reason,  becau.se  my  own 
State  would  be  very  adversely  affected, 
because  to  kill  this  bill  now  could  be  a 
major  contribution  to  a  depression  such 
as  we  never  dreamed  of  before,  and  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  has  been  debated 
for  a  long,  long  time,  I  will  vote  for 
cloture. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  more  points  in 
regard  to  the  conference  report  itself 

WHAT  DID  THE  CONFEUtNCI.  COMMITTEE  DO? 

In  all,  there  were  30  items  in  dispute 
between  the  Senate  and  House  during 
the  conference  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Amendments  of  1974.  On  13  of 
those,  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 
On  12,  the  House  receded.  The  remaining 
five  items  were  subject  to  compromise 
agreements  by  the  conferees.  The  rest 
of  my  remarks  will  outhne  the  actions 
of  the  conference  on  some  of  the  major 
points  subject  to  resolution,  but  before 
I  proceed  to  that  outline,  let  me  say  that 
de.spite  the  suggestions  of  some  that  the 
Senate  sold  out  to  the  House,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  conference  agreement 
was  a  fairly  good  exchange  and  about  an 
equal  exchange. 

prenotification 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  require  Eximbank  to  notify 
Congress  30  days  prior  to  taking  final 
action  on  a  transaction  anywhere  in  the 
world  involving  loans  and  guarantees  of 
$60  million  or  more.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  requiring  30-day  pre- 
notification on  transactions  Involving 
loans  of  $50  or  more  but  was  limited  to 


communist  countries.  The  conference  ac- 
cepted the  House  "threshold"  and  the 
Senate  "applicability"  with  the  result 
that  Eximbank  will  be  required  to  r«)ort 
30  days  In  advance  of  final  action  on  any 
transaction  involving  a  loan  of  $50  mil- 
lion or  more,  worldwide. 

COMMUNIST    COUNTRY    TRADE 

Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
requiring  the  President  to  determine  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  extend 
Eximbank  facilities  to  a  communist 
country  and  report  tiiat  determination  to 
Congress  within  30  days  or  before  the 
first  transaction  with  that  country  is 
approved  by  the  Bank,  whichever  comes 
first.  The  House  bill  contained  a  similar 
requirement  but  called  for  reporting  the 
determination  to  Congress  within  30  days 
after  the  Bank  approves  tlie  first  trans- 
action with  the  counti-y.  Tlie  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  determine  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  Exim- 
bank to  approve  a  specific  transaction 
with  a  Communist  country  involving  a 
loan  and  guarantee  of  $40  million  or 
more.  Again,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  his  determination  to 
Congress  within  30  days  or  before  the 
Bank  took  final  action  on  the  transac- 
tion, whichever  comes  first.  The  House 
bill  had  no  provision.  The  conference 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  requirement 
with  an  amendment  setting  the  thresh- 
old at  transactions  involving  a  loan  of 
$50  million  or  more — the  same  threshold 
agreed  upon  for  the  prenotification  re- 
quirement outlined  above. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment setting  a  ceihng  of  $300  million  on 
new  loans  and  guarantees  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  House  bill  had  no  provi- 
sion. The  conferees  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise which  would  allow  the  President  to 
increase  the  ceiling  if  he  determines  that 
sucli  would  be  in  the  national  interest. 
The  compromise  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  immediately  report  to  Congress 
any  action  he  takes  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing along  with  a  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons for  doing  so. 

Both  versions  contained  language  pro- 
hibiting Eximbank  from  financing  trade 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  until  the  trade  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  The  conferees  accepted 
the  House  language  extending  the  pro- 
hibition to  include  any  Federal  program 
which  "extends  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees or  investment  guarantees,  directly 
or  indirectly."  Also,  the  conferees  ap- 
proved report  language  declaring  the 
prohibition  is  intended  to  apply  until 
such  time  as  either  H.R.  10710,  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  or  comparable  leg- 
islation in  the  94th  Congress  is  enacted. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  required  Congress 
to  E>ass  a  concurrent  resolution  prior  to 
Eximbank  authorizing  any  financial  aids 
for  exports  of  energj'-related  goods  and 
services  to  a  Communist  country.  During 
the  debate  in  the  House  on  August  21,  an 
amendment  related  to  congressional  ap- 
proval of  transactions  with  Communist 
coimtries  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  215 
to  178.  The  House  bill  had  no  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 


INTEREST   RATES 


The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
directing  Eximbank  to  peg  their  Interest 
rate  at  the  average  cost  of  money  to  the 
Bank.  The  Senate  bill  had  no  provision. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
prohibiting  Treasury  from  lending  to  Ex- 
imbank at  rates  of  interest  below  that 
being  paid  by  Tieasui-y.  The  House  bill 
had  no  provision.  The  House  receded  to 
the  Senate. 

UNIFIED    BUDGET 

Tlie  Senate  hill  contained  a  require- 
ment which  would  have  returned  Exim- 
bank's receipts  and  expenditures  to  the 
imified  budget.  The  House  considered 
and  rejected  such  a  provision  by  a  vote 
of  "202  to  191.  The  House  bill  had  no 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  other  i.«- 
sues  that  were  resolved  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  On  some,  the  Senate 
receded:  on  othere,  the  House  did.  On 
balance,  tliough.  it  should  be  seen  that 
the  conference  was  in  no  way  lopsided 
as  has  been  charged  by  opponents  of  th  J 
conference  report.  In  fact,  the  Senate  s 
views  and  position  were  clearly  and  fairW 
represented  and  fought  for  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  send- 
ing the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  back 
to  conference  I  believe  that  the  fintl 
legislation  must  include  provisions  whica 
provide  for  congressional  approval  prio." 
to  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  guarantees  to  U.S.  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  development 
of  Siberian  natui-al  gas.  In  recent  weeks, 
conversations  with  both  administration 
officials  and  gas  company  executives  indi- 
cate that  if  the  Export-Import  Ban.< 
conference  bill  is  approved  in  its  present 
form  the  administration  is  likely  to  com- 
mit the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  to  one 
or  both  of  the  multibillion  dollar  Siberiaii 
gas  projects  currently  under  negotiation. 

Tlieir  two  projects — the  Yakutsk  proj- 
ect and  the  North  Star  project  involve 
total  estimated  costs  of  $13  million. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  is  expected  to 
issue  loans  and  guarantees  in  a  total 
amount  of  $5  biUion  for  both  projects. 
The  Japanese  who  are  partners  in  the 
Yakutsk  project  would  contribute  ap- 
proximately $2  biUion  toward  the  financ- 
ing of  tlie  Yakutsk  project.  Both  projects 
are  spearheaded  by  U.S.  corporations, 
in  the  case  of  the  Yakutsk  project.  F.l 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  North  Star  project,  the  Tenneco 
Corp. 

I  can  understand  the  interest  of  these 
two  corporations  in  these  projects.  They 
risk  verj-  little  and  stand  to  gain  a  great 
deal. 

However,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  interested  in 
financing  these  programs.  They  would 
commit  at  least  $5  billion  of  Government 
funds  and  loans  and  guarantees  over  a 
15-year  period  with  only  the  promise  of 
gas  at  approximately  four  times  the 
present  domestic  price. 

The  only  conceivable  reason  that  these 
projects  might  be  pushed  by  the  U.S. 
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Government  Is  that  some  people  in  the  Another  problem  with  going  forward  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
administration  believe  that  they  are  a  with  the  Siberian  LNG  projects  Is  that  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
useful  bargaining  chip  in  our  negotia-  these  projects  are  based  on  the  present  Record,  as  follows : 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of  high  price  of  crude  oil.  If  oil  prices  go  Yakutsk  Liqottied  Nattral  Oas  Projtct 
this  foreign  policy  component  of  the  down  then  we  will  be  stuck  with  the  25-  i.— us.  Companies:  e:  Paso  Natural  Gas 
projects,  the  Subcommittee  on  Multina-  year  contract  for  extremely  high  price  (lead  company),  occidental  Petroleum  Corp., 
tional  Corporations  of  the  Senate  Foreign  gas  and  the  American  gas  consumers  on  and  Bechtel,  inc.  (Engineers  and  chief  con- 
Relations   Committee,    of   which   I   am  the  east  and  west  coasts  will  be  paying  tractors). 

chairman,  conducted  extensive  hearings  for  uneconomic  Siberian  gas  for  the  re-  u.— Japanese  Consortium  would  particl- 

on  the  gas  projects  over  the  summer.  The  mainder  of  the  centurj-.  Per  the  United  P"*^*  ""^  ***^*'  ^^^  to  that  of  u.s. 

hearings  convinced  us  that  it  would  be  Stetes  to  endorse  contracts  that  would  "i— Volume  and  destination  of  gas : 

fooUsh  for  the  Government  to  partici-  lock  the  east  and  west  coasts  into  buying  to  Weli'^'^oJ^t   iiT  ^L'Jf- IJ^nf  ,"1" '^''^ 

pate  in  these  projects  and  that  the  Ex-  gas  for  the  next  25  years  is  directly  con-  wesrcoas^m^ket  are"^*  s^,ppirof  g^s  "    °' 

port-Import  Bank  should  make  no  loans  trary  to  our  standard  policy  of  bringing  i  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day 

for  the  Yakutsk  or  North  Star  project  about  a  severe  reduction  in  the  price  of  to  Japan.  This  flow  would  continue  for  at 

without  specific  congressional  approval,  oil  in  the  near  future.  'east  25  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  Fourth,  the  projects  are  suspect  on  for-  iv.— Total  project  cost  is  $5  buuon. 

conclusion.  eign  policy  grounds.  They  would  allow  v.— Foreign  procurement  totals  $3.8  bii- 

Pirst.  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  hold  captive  over  $5  "°"  <"*"  ?''  1973  dollars) 

guarantees  for  the  Siberian  LNG  projects  billion  of  U.S.  loans  and  guarantees  while  leisure  vXne  of^^f  fn  v«wn^.rf,r[H"'1 

would  mean  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  not  making  the  east  and  west  coast  of  the  LTotai  cLt  o7  siio^^i  fon  to  t^  us  a", 

he  Soviet  union   and   not  the  private  United  States  approximately  15  percent  equal    ar^unt  '^oulf  be    p^d    by    Japan 

U.S.  corporations  who  are  pushing  the  dependent  on  Soviet  gas.  Such  depend-  through  export  credits.  (2)  To  complete  the 

projectssohard,  would  bear  the  financial  ence    would    give    the    Soviet    Union    a  project  purchases  from  the  U.S.  would  be 

risks   of   these  projects.   If   the  projecLs  strong,    strategic    economic    weapon.    In  approximately  $2.2  bUllon  more  m  purchases 

are  unsuccessful,  it  is  the  Government  our  hearings  Soviet  experts  testified  that  '°^  *^'  construction  by  the  vs.  companies, 

that  would  reimburse  the  private  U.S.  these  projects  might  well  create  friction  ^^  additional  $1.5  bUllon  would  be  spent 

banks  for  Eximbank  guaranteed  money  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  ^°^  ^°^^  ""'^  services  from  Japan. 

for  the  projects  and  it  is  the  Govern-  Union  because  of  the  very  large  debt  bur-  l^**  ^^'^^  doUars) 

ment  which  would  suffer  the  direct  Kx-  den  that  they  would  place  on  the  U  S  S  R  Procurement  of  foreign  goods  and  services 

port-Import  Bank  loan  losses.  If  for  some  Finally,  let  me  respond  to  some  of  the  ^°'  U.S.S.R.  facilities : 

reason  payment  cannot  be  made  for  the  supporters  of  the  conference  bill    They  Exploration  and  conflrmatlon.    $220,000,000 

LNG  ships,  it  is  the  Government  which  argue   that   raising   the   Export-Import    ^Jeid  development.. 135,000,000 

would   pay   the   shipbuilding  companies  Bank  loan  authority  from  S2n  to  *9S  hil-     P'P«"ne  and  compression 1,175,000,000 

under  the  term.s  of  the  Maritime  Admin-  nS?  is  a"  iSuSLnt  Tcreie  to  Llow    ^iquefaction    359, 000, 000 

,n.  rpnfv?!^.  It  .I'^'i^'^^."^-  ''^''Z'  argument    is    not    based    on    the   facts.  Unit;d  lutes)— -!..!-         35, 000  000 

.^frfftTS  1.0  °L^^^  f°'I'°i'v,°^T  o'  Either  project  by  itself  can  be  easily  fl-                                                  ' 

S^  ^f.r    o      ^^^  extended  by  U.S.  nanced  within  the  $25  billion  ceiling  and               Total 1, 924. 000, 000 

f^rt  Tr^TTf^/Tf"'^"/  ^^^  ^n^^  ^"^  "^^^^  P^oJects  cau  be  financed  if  Exim-  ,  ^ 

S^^iiH  3n^v  of  tH  ^!J^  */*f  '""  ^?^"  bank  cuts  back  slightly  on  loans  to  other    V  ^  "'^^^•*™-- —- -  »•  ^OO'  ^-  0^ 

would  money  of  the  direct  loan  portion  countries    Besides    if   Eximbank   rpallv    •'apaueEe  lng  Fleet 400,000,000 

of  the  debt  extended  by  the  Export-Im-  J^no  SVentSn^f  finaSe  a  Siberian  "'^    '^celving  and  regasiflca- 

port  Bank  begin  to  be  repaid  "as  no  uiienuon  oi  nnancing  a  faiDerian        tion  facilities. ..50.000000 

Second.  ^IsSeriai  projects  would  fs/^evelopment  project  It  will  not  obect  Japanese  receiving  and  regasi-           '       "'^ 

absorb  laree  amoimtfnf  it  r    ct^^T  o^h  ^  ^^^"'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  confer-        flcatlon  facilities .....      iso.ooo.ooo 

ri rnum.  tmiln^n^  ,a  ?L     *v.          .1  ^^^e  to  place  a  restriction  on  Eximbank's                                                  . _ 

SpJp  Lm^Ct  .;/h     ^  '^^   T^  °^  authority   to  make  LNG  loans   without               Total 3,824,000,000 

these  Items  here  at  home  and  slowing  coneressionai  annmvni  .      ..   . 

down  attempts  to  find  new  oil  and  eas  '^^'"S^^ssionai  approval.  in  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  would  spend 

in  North  America  Documents  .suhmitl^  ^  summary,  the  Siberian  LNG  proj-  approximately  $1.2  billion  on  internal  costs. 

to  S^e  ExDort  I^DoTt^^a^k  h^  ?^r  nnr^  ^^^  *^^  °^  ^  ""^«"«  "^^ure.  The  foreign                                       

^nies  i^^rpst^  fn  T^*^  n^L^fc  PO"<=y  ^"'i  economic  implications  are  far  No«t„  star  i.z„m^r^u  naturai.  Gas  p»o«ct 

STaSl^toTh^sJbc'^.Xitt  J  nn  ^'^^^'  ^^^"  *"y  O"^"  proposed  Expert-  I.-tr.S.  Companies:  Tenneco.  Texas  East- 

MulWnatfonal  ci?n^rLfftn<f  ^^^^  ^'"PO^'*  2^"*^  P^OJ^^^-  ^he  Congress  has  «n   Transmission   Co.,   and    Brown   &   Root. 

menS^  demoiS^It^  fh«?  mn.^^^^^  ^  responsibility  to  carefully  consider  the  ^"i^,  (Engineers). 

ments   demonstrate   that  much   of   the  Siberian  Eas  nroiects  before  anv  nnhiir  II.— Volume  and  destination  of  gas:   2.1 

equipment  needed  for  the  Yakutsk  proj-  mSarfS  to  fund  them    It    ^  *'""°"  '^^^''^  '^*  P"  "^y  *«  ^^e  PhUadei- 

ect  is  available  only  in  the  United  States  ?Sfore   L^ooriate  to  r^l^rt  thf  Pv  ^""'^  "^*  °'  ^'^'^  "^  ^°'  ^5  yea«.  This  equals 

and  if  used  for  a  Siberian  natural  gas  nnrt  Tmnnrt  Ranv^o^f.    i^          i       ^  '""    °'  ''^°  ^^  "^"J^ements  for  market 

project  would  directly  cut  into  our  al  P^^'^^-^Por'  Bank  conference  report;  and  area  of  New  England,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 

rpnriv  cf.rrr^^ii  or^H  „oc  aI.,  i             »       J  ^^^  '*•  "^ack  to  conference  with  instruc-  Pennsylvania. 

cxD?oratfon  Mnn?il^              ^'"^"'^  ^i°"«  that  no  loans  can  be  made  to  the  m.-Estlmated  total  cost  of  the  project 

ThJrpTs  airiSv  o  9  „o            f  •  ^^""'^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  Projects  without  the  ^  ^^  buiion. 

inere  is  already  a  2-year  waiting  pe-  prior  specific  consent  of  Congress  IV.— Foreign  Procurement  toUl  $6.7  bii- 

riod  for  many  of  these  supplies.  The  Oil  i  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  further  "^a,  p„r.h«.  »,   »      . 

and  Gas  Journal  recently  reported:  inforraaion  on  the  financial  implications  '*>  P^^hases  by  Russians: 

Manufacturers    warn    that    a    scarcity    of  of  the  Yakutsk  and  North  Star  liquefied 

critical    Items   such    as    masts   and    foundry  natural  eas  Droiects  Thesp  rhart<:  vivlrilv  "  S.         U.S.S.R.             ToUl 

castU,gs   could   delay   plans   for   production  set    forth    the    Sons    Pnn^^^^  ^""^'"^          """^          """^ 

expansion.   Demand   for  new  rigs  Is   spread  !         u            reasons    Congress    must     _ 

fairly    evenly    across    the    entire    range    of  i^i^V^R      ^^^ ''°^"^^^  ^^°'^/^!'P°r'-     "ant ,,.2            ,0.3             ,1  5 

models  from  small  mobile  land  rigs  and  serv-  ""P^^t  Bank  funds  can  be  used  to  de-     Pipeim. i.g               .4             V2 

ice  units  to  oifshore  platform  and  mobile  ^*^°P  Siberian  natural  gas.                                         ^^^^.              — — 

rigs.  Estimates  vary  for  future  demand.  But  ^  *^^  ^^"  ***  insert  a  report  of  the ' 

producers,    drilling    contractors,     and     ric  agreement  signed  by  the  UJS.  companies,  TTTTT     T         7~I7Z 

manufacturers    are    In   close    agreement-lf  ^^e  Japanese  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  »,  «T,i  mTmo^.^f    .^'^  k3"*'''' ^  f«'''' 

exploration  and  development  mcentives^e-  November    25.    agreeing    to    go   forward  S,J  aL^ ^f^Sles   «0  i  So^^*^ 

mam  high,  worldwide  rig  supply  will  lag  be-  with  the  Yakutsk  LNG  project  if  Con-  xo^f  *^7  him^n 

hind  for  at  least  the  next  2-3  years.  i[,nn1fs^nrp\^^ffnS'''°.H;??H'^      ^^".^  The   ^vlet    Union    Is   expected    to    spend 

Cleariy  we  should  not  be  funding  the  f^nLrt  R«nl  ilinT^    I    If  the  Export-  ^^0^^  (in  ruble  equivalent)  $1.5  billion  on 

export    Of    ga.s    drilUng    and    transport  "^rsik  unaVS' SS'^t'hlrthS  }"^'-\-ts  for  construcUon.  manpower. 

r^mand""^   "^   ''^^^   ""^""^   ^^^  f^r*^"^'  ^^-^-<^^^tr^^i'^f^  'T^^T^^r^^m.n.  Participation: 

ownaemana.  the  Record.  (A)  Export-import  Bank,  probably  request 
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for  $1.0  to  $1.7  bUllon  Export  Import  Bank 
loan  and  $1.0  to  $1.7  blUlon  Ex-Im  guarantee 
of  private  U.S.  bank  loans; 

(B)  FPC,  Approval  for  Gas  import  prices; 

(C)  Maritime  Administration,  Title  XI 
insurance  for  LNG  tanker  construction. 

Source:  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Com- 
pany. 
VI. U.S.  Government  Participation: 

(A)  Export-Import  Bank — 1.  Preliminary 
request  for  $49.5  mUlion  loans  and  $49.5 
million  guarantee  for  exploration  and  con- 
firmation stage.  2.  Will  be  requested  for  45';, 
loaned  and  45%  guarantee  of  future  procure- 
ment of  United  States  goods  and  services 
for  U.S.S.R.  facilities.  This  will  total  about 
$400  million  loan  and  $400  million  guar- 
antee; 

(B)  FPC,  Approval  for  gas  Import  prices. 

(C)  Maritime  Administration,  Subsidizes 
LNG  Tanker  construction. 

Source:  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Corporation. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  having  expired,  piu^uant  to 
rule  yyrr  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  cloture  motion,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rttle  XXII  of  the 
Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15977, 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendment: 

Bob  Packwood,  Robert  Griffin,  John  Tower. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mike  Mansfield.  Jacob  K.  Javiis. 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Lee  Metcalf,  John  O.  Pas- 
tore.  Charles  Percy,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Harold 
E.  Hughes,  Lowell  Weicker,  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kie.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
Robert  Taft.  Bill  Brock,  Edward  W.  Brooke. 


the  Senator  from  Washington  (M  . 
Magnxtson)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon'  . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


IProm  Platfs  Oilgram  News  Service. 

Nov.  26,  1974) 

CoKDmoNAL  $400  Million  YAKirrsK 

Pact  CoNCLtTDED 

Pabis,  November  25.— The  USSR,  Japan  and 
the  U.S.  conditionally  concluded  here  la.st 
weekend  a  two-year  agreement  to  develop  the 
Yakutsk  area  of  eastern  Siberia  at  an  esti- 
mated $400-mlllion  (sec  11  11  and  11/15 
ONS). 

But  there  will  be  "no  deal,"  unless  the 
Congress  approves  U.S.  Export -Import  Bank 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  officials  said 
here  today.  Japan's  Exim  Bank  will  lend  the 
USSR  $100-mlllion  only  if  Its  U.S.  counter- 
part extends  the  same  credit,  according  to  a 
communique  issued  after  the  concluding 
meeting  Nov.  22. 

The  Japanese  reportedly  only  initialed  the 
agreement,  pending  the  formation  of  a  new 
company,  whUe  Occidental  Petroleum,  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  and  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Trade  Ministry  formally  signed. 

Soviet  trading  agencies  plan  to  handle 
purchases  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  equipment 
and  technology  themselves,  although  the 
agreement  conimits  signatories  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  advice  in  executing 
eventual  contracts,  other  sotirces  said. 

These  contracts  are  expected  to  total  $200- 
mlUlon  equaUy  split  between  U.S.  and  Japa- 
nese suppliers. 

Scheduling  of  f  uti'^re  meetings  of  the  three 
participants  depends  on  U.S.  Congressional 
action,  sources  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  mhi- 
utes  remain  for  the  proponents. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  no  less  than  four  continuing 
resolutions  for  the  Eximbank,  and  also 
at  the  time  the  permanent  legislation 
for  the  Eximbank  was  pa.ssed. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  act  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  conference  report. 
That  is  the  only  issue  which  remains  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  question  is  whether 
the  debate  will  continue,  perhaps  mak- 
ing it  necessaiT  to  carry  this  legislation 
over  into  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
or  whether,  by  invoking  cloture,  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  itself  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  conference  report  to  resolve  issues 
finally  which  have  been  debated  and  de- 
bated at  great  length  in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  them- 
selves the  opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  conference  report  by  voting  to  In- 
voke cloture. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

cook 

Riblcoff 

Allen 

Goidwater 

Schweiker 

Baker 

Gravel 

Scott,  Hugh 

BeiUEen 

Gurney 

Scott. 

Btden 

Hart 

William  L 

Byrd, 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Harry  F. 

Jr. 

Hathaway 

Stevenson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Helms 

Tower 

Church 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aboxirezk 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Bavh 

Haskell 

Muskte 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Bible 

Hruska 

Packwood 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Buckley 

inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Percy 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Johnston 

Randolph 

ChUfcs 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Clark 

Long 

Stafford 

Cran.ston 

Mathias 

Stennls 

Curtis 

iMcClellan 

Stevens 

Dole 

McClure 

Symington 

Domenici 

McGee 

Taft 

Dominick 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Eaeleton 

McliUyre 

Wil'iiains 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young 

Fong 

Met^enbaum 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  The  question  is:  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  15977' 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN»,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss'.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talm.\dgei  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon'  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
•nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  51. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  512  Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Nortli 
Carolina  (Mi-.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mirmesota    (Mr.   Humphrey)  , 


Aboure/k 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Beall 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Pell 

Biden 

inouye 

Percy 

Brock 

Javits 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Bvrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mansfield 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Cook 

McGee 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Mcintyre 

Tait 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Tower 

l"ong 

Metzenbaum 

Tuuney 

GriJtiu 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hart 

Montoya 
NAYS— 39 

Wlllian:s 

Allen 

Dominick 

McCleliun 

Bartlett 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Beutsen 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bible 

Gravel 

Proxmire 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Haskell 

Scott. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

William  L 

Cannon 

Hoillnas 

Sparknum 

case 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Symington 

Church 

Johnston 

Young 

Domenici 

Long 
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Bellmon 
Cotton 
Eastlaud 
Ervln 
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NOT  VOTING— 10 
FulbTlgbt  Talmadge 

Humphrey         Thurmond 
Magnuson 
Moss 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  51  yeas  and  39  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing not  having  voted  in  the  aflarmative, 
the  cloture  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  the  conference 
report  if  and  when  it  comes  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3394, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  1232,  S.  3394.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1074". 

FOOD    AND    NUTRITION 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  as  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "'(a)"  Immediately  before  "In"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '$291,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$291,000,000  tor  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $530,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975";    and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that,  due  to  rising 
world  food,  fertilizer,  and  petroleum  costs, 
human  suffering  and  deprivation  are  grow- 
ing In  the  poorest  and  most  slowly  develop- 
ing countries.  The  greatest  potential  for  sig- 
nificantly expanding  world  food  production 
at  relatively  low  cost  lies  In  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  small  farmers  who  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  nearly  one  billion  people 
living  In  those  countries.  Increasing  the  em- 
phasis on  rural  development  and  expanded 
food  production  In  the  poorest  nations  of 
the  developing  world  Is  a  matter  of  social 
Justice  as  well  as  an  Important  factor  In 
slowing  the  rate  of  Inflation  In  the  Indus- 
trialized countries.  In  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  section,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  Increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  the  countries  w-lth  per  capita  Incomes 
under  $300  a  year  and  which  are  the  most 
severely  affected  by  sharp  Increases  In  world- 
wide commodity  prices. 

"yc)  Of  the  total  amount  obligated  under 
this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1075  to  procure  fertilizers  for,  and  to 
provide  such  fertilizers  to,  foreign  countries, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  such  amount 
may  be  obligated  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam." 

POPt'LATION    PLANNING 

Sec.  3.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
in  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  104,  strike  out  "S145.000.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$145,000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $185,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1075". 

(2)  In  section  292.  strike  out  -$130,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

EOtJCATION    AND    HITMAN    KE80TTKCE8 
DBVIXOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$90,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$82,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  197S". 

HOTTSmC    GTTARANTIXS 

Sec.  5.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Ls  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  221,  strike  otit  "$305,000,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$405,000,000". 

(2)  In  section  223(1),  strike  out  "June  30, 
1975"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1976". 

AGRICrrLTXTSE   CREDIT   PSOGBAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  title  beading  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE    III— HOUSING    AND    OTHER 
CREDIT  GUARANTY   PROGRAMS"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
222  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  222A.  AcRictTLTURAi.  and  Productive 
CREDrr  AND  Self-help  Comkunitt  Dkvelop- 
MENT  Programs. —  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  less-developed  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America,  tiie  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  should  be  used  to  es- 
tablish pilot  programs  in  not  more  than  five 
Latin  American  countries  to  encourage  pri- 
vate banks,  credit  Institutions,  similar  pri- 
vate lending  organizations,  cooperatives,  and 
private  nonprofit  development  organizations 
to  make  loans  on  reasonable  terms  to  orga- 
nized groups  and  individuals  residing  in  a 
community  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
groups  and  Individuals  to  carry  out  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment projects  for  which  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  on  reasonable 
terms.  Agricultural  credit  and  assistance  for 
self-help  community  development  projects 
should  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  mate- 
rial and  such  projects  as  wells,  pumps,  farm 
machinery.  Improved  seed,  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, vocational  training,  food  Industry  de- 
velopment, nutrition  projects.  Improved 
breeding  stock  for  farm  animals,  sanitation 
facilities,  and  looms  and  other  handicraft 
aids. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  is  authorized  to 
Issue  guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  shall  determine,  to  private  lend- 
ing institutions,  cooperatives,  and  private 
nonprofit  development  organizations  in  not 
more  than  five  Latin  American  countries  as- 
suring against  Ioes  of  not  to  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  portfolio  of  such  loans  made 
by  any  lender  to  organized  groups  or  indi- 
viduals residing  In  a  community  to  enable 
such  groups  or  individuals  to  carry  out  agri- 
cultural credit  and  self-help  community  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  they  are  un- 
able to  obtain  financial  assistance  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  In  no  event  shall  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  any  one  loan. 

"(c)  Tlie  total  face  amount  of  guaranties 
issued  under  this  section  outstsmding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  shall 
be  provided  for  any  one  institution,  coop- 
erative, or  organization. 

"(d)  The  Inter-American  Foundation  shall 
be  constilted  In  developing  criteria  for  mak- 
ing loans  eligible  for  guaranty  coverage  in 
Latin  America  under  this  section. 


"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  guar- 
anty reserve  established  under  section  223 
(b)  shall  be  available  to  make  such  pay- 
menta  as  may  be  necessary  to  dlscliarge  lia- 
bilities under  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
section  or  any  guaranties  previously  Issued 
under  section  240  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Funds  held  by  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
236  may  be  available  for  meeting  necessary 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1976. 

"(g)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  shall,  upon  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  transfer  to  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  I  all  obli- 
gations, assets,  and  related  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities arising  out  of,  or  related  to  the 
predecessor  program  provided  for  in  section 
240  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  December  31,  1977. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  and  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
may  be  utilized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  Including  the  discharge  of  liabil- 
ities under  this  subsection.  The  authority 
conferred  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  authority  conferred  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  Implement  guaranty  pro- 
grams utilizing  excess  local  currency. 

"  (J )  The  President  shall,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 15,  1976,  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  221  or  section 
222"  in  section  223(a)  and  Inserting  "sec- 
tion 221,  222.  or  222A"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  In  section 
223(b)  and  iixsertlng  "section  221  and  sec- 
tion 222"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "section  221  or  .section 
222"  in  section  223(d)  and  inserting  "section 
221,  222,  222A,  or  previously  under  section  240 
of  this  Act"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Title  rv  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Asslstaince  Act  of  1D61  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  240. 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  $150,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  $186,900,000". 

MUJTARV     ASSISTANCE     AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Foreign  AssisU 
ance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$512,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975". 

SPECIAL    AUniORITT 
Sec.  9.  Section  506  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

MILITARY       ASSISTANCE      AUTHORIZATIONS      FOE 
SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  513  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "Thailand  and  Laos"  in  the 
caption  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Thailand, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam". 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  After  June  30,  1975,  no  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  South  Vietnam  directly  or  through 
any  other  foreign  country  unless  that  assist- 
ance is  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act." 

EXCESS      DEFENSE      ARTICLES 

Sec  11.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  part  IT  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
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"Sec.  614.  Limitation  on  the  Grant  op 
Excess  Defense  Articles. — (a)  The  aggre- 
gate original  acquisition  cost  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  ordered  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  under  this  chapter  for  foreign  countries 
and  International  organizations  shall  not 
exceed  $150,000,000. 

"(b)  The  value  of  any  excess  defense 
article  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  a 
foreign  country  or  international  organization 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture made  from  funds  appropriated  under 
section  504  of  this  Act.  Unless  such  agency 
certifies  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  that  the  excess  defense  article 
it  is  ordering  Is  not  to  be  transferred  by 
any  means  to  a  foreign  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  when  an  order  is  placed 
for  a  defense  article  whose  stock  status  is 
excess  at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum  equal  to 
the  value  thereof  (less  amounts  to  be  trans- 
ferred under  section  632(d)  of  this  Act)  shall 
(1)  be  reserved  and  transferred  to  a  sus- 
pense account,  (2)  remain  In  the  suspense 
account  until  the  excess  defense  article  is 
either  delivered  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization  or  the  order  therefor 
Is  canceled,  and  (3)  be  tran.sferred  from  the 
suspense  account  to  (A)  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  upon  delivery  of  such  ar- 
ticle, or  (B)  the  appropriation  made  under 
section  504  of  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  upon  cancellation  of  the  order.  Such 
sum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  t^propria- 
tion  made  under  section  504  of  this  Act  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  upon  delivery  of 
such  article.  If  at  the  time  of  delivery  the 
stock  status  of  the  article  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  644  (g)  or  (m)  of 
this  Act  to  be  nonexcess. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  promptly  and 
fully  inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  of  each  decision  to 
furnish  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
excess  defense  articles  which  are  major 
weapons  systems  to  the  extent  such  major 
weapons  system  was  not  included  in  the 
presentation  material  previously  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  Additionally,  the  President 
shall  also  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
Congress  UsUng  by  country  the  total  value 
of  all  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles, 
disclosing  l>oth  the  aggregate  original  ac- 
quisition cost  and  the  aggregate  valvie  at 
the  time  of  delivery." 

(b)  Sections  8  and  11  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  MUitary  Salee 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes ',  approved  Jan- 
uary 12.  1971  (84  Stat.  2053).  as  amended, 
are  repealed. 

STOCKPILING  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FOR  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Sec  12.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  515.  Stockpilino  of  Defense  Articles 
FOR  Foreign  Countries — (a)  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  funds, 
other  than  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter  or  section  401(a)  of  Public  Law 
89-367  (80  Stat.  37).  or  any  subsequent  cor- 
responding legislation,  may  be  obligated  for 
the  ptirpose  of  stockpiling  any  defense  article 
or  war  reserve  material,  including  the  ac- 
quisition, storage,  or  maintenance  of  any 
war  reserve  equipment,  secondary  items,  or 
munitions,  if  such  article  or  material  Ls  set 
aside,  reserved,  or  In  any  way  earmarked  or 
Intended  for  future  use  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try uxider  this  Act  or  such  section. 

"(b)  The  cost  of  any  such  article  or  ma- 
terial set  aside,  reserved,  or  Ui  any  way  ear- 
marked or  intended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  future  use  by,  for,  or  on  behalf 
of   the  country   referred   to   In   section   401 
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(a)  (1)  of  Public  Law  89-367  (80  Stat.  87) 
shall  be  charged  against  the  limitation  speci- 
fied In  such  section  or  any  subsequent  cor- 
responding legislation,  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  article  or  material  Is  set  aside, 
reserved,  or  otherwise  earmarked  or  Intended; 
and  the  cost  of  any  such  article  or  material 
set  aside,  reserved,  or  in  any  way  earmarked 
or  intended  lor  future  use  by,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  foreign  country  shall 
bo  charged  against  funds  authorized  under 
this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
article  or  material  Is  set  aside,  reserved,  or 
otherwise  earmarked.  No  such  article  or  ma- 
terial may  be  made  available  to  or  for  use 
by  any  foreign  country  unless  such  article 
or  material  has  been  charged  against  the 
limitation  specified  In  such  section,  or  any 
subsequent  corresponding  legislation,  or 
against  funds  authorized  under  this  chapter, 
as  appropriate." 
military  assistance  advisory  cbotips  and 
missions 

SBC.  13.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 11(a)  and  12  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  516.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  and  Missions. — Effective  July  1,  1975, 
an  amount  equal  to  each  sum  expended  un- 
der any  provision  of  law,  other  than  section 
504  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  military 
assistance  advisory  group,  military  mission, 
or  other  organization  of  the  United  Slates 
performing  activities  sUnUar  to  such  group 
or  mission,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  funds 
made  available  under  such  section  504,  and 
(1)  :f  reimbursement  of  auch  amount  is  re- 
quested by  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  making  the  expenditure,  reim- 
bursed to  that  agency,  or  (2)  if  no  such  re- 
imbursement is  requested,  deposited  in  the 
Treasur.-  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

TESMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Chapter  2  cf  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
by  sections  11,  12,  and  13  of  this  Act,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  517.  Termination  or  Authority. — 
(a)(1)  The  President  shall  gradually  reduce 
r'.SEistance  (other  than  military  training) 
provided  under  this  chapter  so  that,  not 
later  than  Sertcmber  30,  1977,  no  assistance 
(Other  than  mUitary  training)  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  funds  obligated  prior  to  October 
1.  1977. 

"(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  ye.\rs  1975,  1976, 
and  1977,  the  President  is  authorized  to  fi- 
nance procurements  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  (other  than  military  train- 
ing) by  any  foreign  country  receiving  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  dtiring  fis- 
cal year  1974  under  tiils  chj^jter  on  terms 
providing  for  payments  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  United  States  dollars  (1)  of 
the  value  of  such  articles  and  services  which 
value  shall  not  exceed  during  each  such  fls- 
cr.l  year  the  value  of  such  articles  and  serv- 
ices (other  than  military  training)  fur- 
nished that  country  in  fiscal  year  1974  un- 
der thU  chapter.  (2)  at  a  rate  of  Interest  of 
not  less  than  lour  per  centum  a  year,  and 
(3)  within  ten  years  after  delivery  of  the 
defense  articles  or  rendering  of  the  defense 
services. 

"(c)(1)  By  not  later  than  September  30, 
1977,  all  the  functions  of  a  military  assist- 
ance advi.sory  group,  a  military  mission,  or 
other  organization  of  the  United-  States 
Government  in  a  foreign  country  performing 
activities  similar  to  any  such  group  or  mis- 
sion, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  that 
country.  Upon  tlie  transfer  of  such  func- 
tions, that  group,  mission,  or  organization,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  shall  cease  to  exist. 


"(2)  On  and  after  October  1,  1977,  the  total 
ntimber  of  military  attaches  assigned  or 
detailed  to  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission  of  a  foreign  country  shall  not  exceed 
by  more  than  twenty-flve  per  centum  the 
total  number  of  military  attaches  authorized 
to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  that  mission 
on  June  30,  1974. 

"(3)  On  and  after  October  1. 1977,  no  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group,  military  mis- 
sion, or  other  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  a  foreign  country  per- 
forming activities  similar  to  any  sruch  group 
or  mission,  shall  be  establlEhed  or  contmued 
unless  such  group,  mission,  or  organization  Is 
authorized  by  law  specifically  for  that 
country." 

(b)  Effective  October  1, 1977— 

(1)  the  heading  of  chapter  1  of  part  IT  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter    1 — Providing    Mn.rrART    T^ain- 

I2CG"; 

(2>  sections  501,  502A,  514.  and  516.  and 
subsection  (g)  of  section  644  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  repealed; 

(3)  section  602  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
caption  "UtUizaUon  of  Defense  Articles  and 
Sen'ices"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
viding Military  Training",  by  striking  out 
of  the  text  "Defense  articles  and  defense 
services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Mili- 
tary training",  and  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence; 

(4)  the  heading  o?  chapter  2  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  2 — ^Military  Training"; 

(5)  chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  sections  503  through  505  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  503.  General  Authortty. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  consistent  with  this  Act  as 
the  President  may  determine,  military  train- 
ing to  any  foreign  country  or  International 
organlratlon.  Ptmds  for  such  training  shall 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  authorization  for  that  fiscal  year.  After 
September  30,  1977,  no  such  training  shell 
be  conducted  outside  the  United  States 
except  by  specific  authorization  of  law."; 

(6)  section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  of 
the  section  caption  "Assistance"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Training",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  text  "military  assistance"  and 
"such  assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "mUitary  training"  and  "such  train- 
ing", respectively; 

(7)  section  636(g)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "defense  articles  and  defense  services 
on  a  grant  or  sale  basis"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "military  training";  and 

(8)  section  644  (m)  of  tlie  Foreign  Assi-it- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (1)  and  by  striking  out  of 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  "nonexcess" 
wherover  it  appears. 

termination  of  military  assistance  to 
south  korea 

Sec.  15.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 11(a),  12,  13,  and  14(a)  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  518.  Termination  of  Military  Assist- 
ance TO  South  Korka.— (a)  The  total  of  d) 
the  amount  of  funds  obligated  under  this 
chapter  to  furnish  assistance  to  South  Korea, 
and  (2)  the  value  of  excess  defense  articles 
furnished  to  South  Korea  under  this  chap- 
ter, shall  not  exceed — 

"(B)  $61,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976;  and 

"(A)  $91,500,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975; 
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"(C)  $30,500,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits  ex- 
tended. Including  participations  in  credits, 
and  the  principal  amount  of  loans  g\iaran- 
teed,  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
with  respect  to  South  Korea  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(1)  $42,500,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975; 

"(2)  $28,300,000  diu-Uig  the  fiscal  j'ear 
1976:  and 

"(3)  $14,150,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

"(c)  On  and  after  October  1.  1977.  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  South  Korea 
under  this  chapter,  and  no  credits.  Includ- 
ing participations  in  credits,  shall  be  ex- 
tended, and  no  loans  shall  be  guaranteed, 
iinder  the  Foreign  Itlilltary  Sales  Act  with 
respect  to  South  Korea.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  funds 
obligated  prior  to  such  date." 

sECtmrrr    suppoetino    assist.\nce 

Sec.  16.  Section  532  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strliclng  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  $126,- 
000,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  tlie  fiscal  year 
1975  not  to  exceed  $675,000,000". 

transfeu  between  accounts 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  610  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a).  Immediately  after 
"any  other  provision  of  this  Act",  Insert  "(ex- 
cept funds  made  available  under  chapter  2 
of  part  n  of  this  Act)". 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  funds  which  the  President  has 
notified  Congress  pursuant  to  section  653 
that  he  intends  to  provide  in  military  as- 
sistance to  any  country  may  be  transferred 
to,  and  consolidated  with,  any  other  funds 
he  has  notified  Congress  pursuant  to  such 
section  that  he  Intends  to  provide  to  that 
country  for  development  assistance  pur- 
poses." 

(b)  Section  614  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  "The  authority  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  to  waive  the  limitations 
on  transfers  contained  in  section  610(a)  of 
this  Act.". 

ASSISTANCE   TO    GREECE 

Sec.  18.  Section  620 (v)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

LIMrTATION  T7PON  ASSISTANCE  TO  OR  FOR  CHILE 

Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
that  may  be  made  available  for  Chile  under 
this  or  any  other  law  during  fiscal  year  1976 
may  not  exceed  $55,000,000,  none  of  which 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  military  assistance  (including  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  sales,  credit 
sales,  or  guaranties  or  the  furnishing  by  any 
means  of  excess  defense  articles  or  Items 
from  stockpiles  of  the  Department  of  De- 
f  ense^ . 

RECONSTRUCTION,    RELIZr.    AND    HKHABILITATION 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  As- 
plstance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "of  this  part."  the  follow- 
ing: "The  balance  of  such  receipts  for  fiscal 
year  1973  is  authorized  to  be  made  available 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  sections  639B, 
639C,  and  639D  of  this  Act  " 

(b)  Section  639B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
for    reconstruction    and    economic    develop- 


ment programs  In  the  drought-stricken  na- 
tions of  Africa." 

(c)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  639B  a 
new  section  639C  as  follows: 

"Sec.  639C.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  in 
Bangladesh  and  Ctpbits. — (a)  The  Congress 
finds  that  the  recent  flooding  In  the  people's 
Republic  of  Bangladesh,  and  the  civil  and 
International  strife  In  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus,  have  caused  great  suffering  and 
hardship  for  the  peoples  of  the  two  Re- 
publics which  cannot  be  alleviated  with  their 
Internal  resovirces.  The  President  shall  make 
every  effort  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  nations  providing  a.":- 
slstance,  the  United  Nations,  and  other  con- 
cerned international  and  regional  organiza- 
tions and  voluntary  agencies,  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  caused  In  these  two  nations. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  contained  In  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine,  for  disaster  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, and  related  progranxs  In  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bangladesh  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cyprus." 

(d)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  639C,  as 
added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  639D.  Disaster  RELrer  and  Rehabil- 
itation.— Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  contained  In  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  for  disaster  relief,  rehabil- 
itation, and  related  programs  in  the  case  of 
disasters  that  require  large-scale  relief  and 
rehabilitation  efforts  which  cannot  be  met 
adequately  with  the  funds  available  for  ob- 
ligation under  section  451  of  this  Act." 

(e)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  639D,  as 
added  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  639E.  Internationalization  of  As- 
sistance.— Assistance  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  sections  639A,  639B,  639C,  and  639D 
shall  be  distributed  wherever  practicable 
under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies,  other  In- 
ternational organizations  or  arrangements, 
multilateral  Institutions,  and  private  volun- 
tary  agencies." 

ACCESS  TO  certain  MILITART  BASES  ABROAD 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  659.  Access  to  Certain  Military 
Bases  Abroad. — None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance  (in- 
cluding foreign  military  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  guaranties)  under  any  law  may  be  used 
to  provide  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any 
foreign  country  In  which  a  military  base  la 
located  If — 

"  ( 1 )  such  base  was  constructed  or  Is  being 
maintained  or  operated  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  United  States;   and 

"(2)  personnel  of  the  United  States  carry 
out  military  operations  from  such  ba.se: 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  government  of  such  coxintry 
has,  consistent  with  security  authorized  ac- 
cess, on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  fide  news 
media  correspondents  of  the  United  States 
to  such  military  base." 

(b)  Section  29  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

~  prohibiting  police  training 

Sfc.  22.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  ni  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
by  section  21(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"Sec  660.  PRomBrriNO  Policb  Training. 

(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  Act,  and  none  of  the  local  currencies 
generated  under  this  Act,  shall  be  used  to 
provide  training  or  advice,  or  provide  any 
financial  support,  for  police,  prisons,  or  other 
law  enforcement  forces  for  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  program  of  Internal  Intelli- 
gence or  surveillance  on  behalf  of  any  for- 
eign government  within  the  United  States 
or  abroad. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  assistance  rendered 
\inder  section  515(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  or  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  related  to 
crimes  of  the  nature  which  are  unlawful 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  to  any  contract  entered  into  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
any  person,  organization,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  conduct,  or  assist  in  conducting, 
any  such  programs. 

Notwithstanding  clause  (2),  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  contract  referred  to  in  such  paragraph 
entered  into  on  or  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment." 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

LIMITING  intelligence  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  23.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by 
sections  21(a)  and  22  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  661.  LiMriATioNs  Upon  Intelligence 
AcTivrriEs. —  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  con- 
duct of  operations  in  foreign  countries  pur- 
suant to  section  102(d)(6)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403),  other 
than  operations  intended  solely  for  obtaining 
necessary  Intelligence.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  limitation,  the  President  may  au- 
thorize and  direct  that  any  operation  in  a 
foreign  country  be  resumed,  or  that  any 
other  operation  In  a  foreign  country  be  In- 
itiated, and  funds  may  be  expended  therefor. 
If,  but  not  before,  he  (1)  finds  that  such 
operation  Is  Important  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  (2)  transmits  an  appropriate  report 
of  his  finding,  together  with  an  appropriate 
description  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  such 
operation,  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
having  jurisdiction  to  monitor  and  review 
the  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  during  military 
operations  by  the  United  States  under  a 
declaration  of  war  approved  by  the  Congress 
or  an  exercise  of  powers  by  the  President 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution." 

WAIVER  OF  PKOHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO 
COUNTRIES  ENCAGING  IN  CERPAIN  TRADE 

Sec  24.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 22  and  23  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  662.  Waiver  of  Prohibition  Against 
Assistance  to  Countries  Engaging  in  Cer- 
tain Trade. — Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  which  prohibits  assistance 
to  a  country  because  that  country  is  engaging 
In  trade  with  a  designated  country  may  be 
waived  by  the  President  If  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
and  reports  such  determination  to  the  Con- 
gress." 
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POLICY    WITH    RESPECT    TO    INDOCHINA 

Sec  25.  (a)  Th*  Congress  finds  that  the 
cease-fire  provided  for  In  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
in  Vietnam  has  not  been  observed  by  any  of 
the  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  conflict.  Mili- 
tary operations  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
nature  continue  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
In  Cambodia,  the  clvU  war  between  Insurgent 
forces  and  the  Lon  Nol  government  has 
intensified,  resulting  in  widespread  human 
suffering  and  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
Cambodian  economy. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  military  struggles  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  not  In  the 
interest  of  the  parties  directly  engaged  in  the 
conflicts,  the  people  of  Indochina,  or  world 
peace.  In  order  to  lessen  the  human  suffering 
m  Indochina  and  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
peace  there,  the  Congress  urges  and  requests 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
undertake  Immediately  the  following 
measures: 

(1)  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  arrange  a 
mutually  agreed-upon  and  rapid  de-escala- 
tion of  military  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
three  principal  suppliers  of  arms  and  mate- 
rial to  all  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  parties 
engaged  In  conflict; 

(2)  to  urge  by  all  available  means  that  the 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  enter 
into  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Khmer  Government  of  National  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  political  settlement  of  the 
confilct;  and  to  use  all  avaUable  means  to 
establish  contact  with  the  Khmer  Govern- 
ment of  National  Union  and  to  urge  them  to 
participate  In  such  negotiations.  The  United 
States  should  urge  all  Cambodian  parties  to 
use  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  or 
a  respected  third  country  for  the  purpose  of 
brmglng  an  end  to  hostilities  and  reaching 
a  political  settlement; 

(3)  to  utilize  any  public  or  private  forum 
to  negotiate  directly  with  representaitves  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government,  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  seek  a  new  cease- 
fire In  Vietnam  and  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding a  full  accounting  for  Americans  miss- 
ing In  Indochina; 

(4)  to  reconvene  the  Paris  Conference  to 
seek  full  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973.  on  the 
part  of  all  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  confilct; 
and 

(5)  to  maintain  regular  and  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  regular  intervals  on  the  progress 
toward  obtaining  a  total  cessation  of  ho«- 
tilitles  in  Indochina  and  a  mutual  reduction 
of  military  assistance  to  that  area. 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING   ECONOMIC  AID   TO  INDO- 
CHINA 

8ec.  26.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  after  ex- 
pending over  a  billion  dollars  In  funds  for 
economic  purposes  In  Indochina  last  year  and 
vast  amounts  in  previous  years,  little  In  last- 
ing economic  benefit  remains.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  expended  have  been 
used  for  consumable  items  related  to  the 
war  effort.  Very  little  of  our  money  has  found 
Its  way  Into  capital  Investments  of  a  last- 
ing productive  benefit  to  the  people.  Congress 
calls  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  Immediately  the  following 
actions  designed  to  maximize  the  benefit  of 
United  States  economic  assistance : 

(1)  to  organize  a  consortium  to  Include 
multilateral  financial  institutions  to  help 
plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment;   to   coordinate   multilateral   and 


bilateral  contributions  to  the  area's  economic 
recovery;  and  to  provide  continuing  advice 
to  tlie  recipient  nations  on  the  vise  of  their 
own  and  outside  resources; 

(2)  to  develop,  in  coordination  with  the 
recipient  governments,  other  donors,  and  the 
multilateral  financial  institutions,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction 
and  economic  development; 

(3)  to  develop  country-by-country  recon- 
struction and  development  plans.  Including 
detailed  plans  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual economic  sectors,  that  can  be  used  to 
Identify  and  coordinate  specific  economic 
development  projects  and  programs  and  to 
direct  United  States  resources  into  areas  of 
maximum  benefits; 

(4)  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  United  States 
aid  programs  from  consumption-oriented  ex- 
penditures to  economic  development; 

(5)  to  Identify  possible  structural  eco- 
nomic reforms  In  areas  such  as  taxation, 
exchange  rates,  savings  mechanisms,  Internal 
pricing.  Income  distribution,  land  tenure, 
budgetary  allocations  and  corruption,  which 
should  be  undertaken  If  Indochlnese  eco- 
nomic development  Is  to  progress;  and 

(6)  to  include  In  Indochina  economic 
planning  and  programing  specific  perform- 
ance criteria  and  standards  which  will  en- 
able the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  Judge  the  adequacy  of  the  recipients' 
efforts  and  to  determine  whether,  and  what 
amounts  of,  continued  United  States  funding 
is  Justified. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  imply  continuation  of  a  United  States 
financial  commitment  beyond  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  In  this  Act  or  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

INDOCHINA    POSTWAR    RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  27.  Section  802  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  802.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized tc  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  for  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  as  authorized  by  this  part.  In  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  $504,- 
000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not  to  ex- 
ceed $617,000,000.  Of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1075 — 

"(1)  $449,900,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  accordance  with  section  806  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  $100,000,00  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Cambodia 
In  accordance  with  section  807  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  $40,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Laos  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  808  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  $4,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  regional  development  program; 

"(5)  $16,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
support  costs  for  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  this  part;   and 

"(6)  $7,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
humanitarian  assistance  through  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Such    amounts    are    authorized    to    remain 
available  until  expended." 

assistance  to  south   VIETNAMESK   CHILDREN 

Sec.  28.  Section  803  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "rights, 
particularly  children  fathered  by  United 
States  citizens"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•rights". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  Immediately  after 
the  second  sentence.  Insert  the  following: 
"Of  the  sums  made  available  for  South 
Vietnam  under  section  802(1)  of  this  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  $10,000,000,  or  its 
equivalent  in  local  currency,  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  solely  to  carry  out  this 
section." 


LIMITATIONS  WITH  RKSPBCT  TO  SOUTH  VIRNAM 

Sec.  29.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  806.  UMrrATimra  Wtra  Rbspbct 
TO  South  Vietnam. —  (a)  Notwlthst&ndmg 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  law  may  be  obligated  In  any  amount 
m  excess  of  $1,274,900,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  the  purjxsse 
of  carrying  out  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
economic  or  military  assistance,  or  any  op- 
eration, project,  or  program  of  any  kind, 
or  for  providing  any  goods,  supplies,  ma- 
terial-s,  equipment,  services,  personnel,  or  ad- 
visers in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam.  Of  that  amount,  there  shall  be 
available  during  such  fiiscal  year — 

"(1)    $700,000,000  for  military  assistance; 
"(2)    $125,000,000   only   to   carry   out    the 
Agricultural    Trade    Development    and    As- 
sistance Act  of  1954;   and 

"(3)    $449,900,000   only   for   economic   as- 
sistance, of  which  there  shall  be  avaUable — 
"(A)     $90,000,000    for    humanitarian    as- 
sistance, of  which  there  shall  be  available^ 
'  (1)    $70,000,000  for  refugee  rehef; 
"(ii)   $10,000,000  for  child  care;  and 
"(ill)   $10,000,000  for  health  care; 
'■(B)     $154,500,000     for     agricultural     as- 
sistance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 
•'(1)   ^36.000,000  for  fertilizer; 
■■(11)     $12,000,000    for    POL     (for    agricul- 
ture) ; 

"(iii)  $6,000,000  for  insecticides  and  pes- 
ticides; 

"(iv)   $10,000,000  for  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  equipment  (including  spare  parts); 
■■(v)    $3,500,000   for   agricultural   advisory 
services; 

"(vl)  $20,000,000  for  rural  credit; 
"(vll)   $10,000,000  for  c*nal  dredging: 
"(vlli)  $4,000,000  for  low-life  pumps;  and 
"(ix)  $4,000,000  for  fish  farm  development: 
"(C)    $139,800,000  for  industrUU  develop- 
ment a-ssUtance.   of   which   there   shall   be 
available — 

"(i)  $124,000,000  far  commodities; 
"(li)   $10,000,000  for  IndustrlaJ  credit;  and 
"(ill)     $5,800,000    for    industrial    advisory 
services  (Including  feasibility  studies); 

"(D)  $65,600,000  for  miscellaneous  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(1)  $47,900,000  for  the  service  sector  (in- 
cluding POL,  machinery,  equipment  and 
spare  parts):  and 

"(11)  $17,700,000  for  technical  services  and 
operating  expenses. 

"(b)(1)  No  funds  made  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subeectlon  (a)  may 
be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  under  any  other  para- 
graph of  such  subsection,  nor  may  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),or  (D)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  avaUable  under  any  other 
such  subparagraph. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  this  part, 
any  funds  made  available  under  any  clause 
of  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available  under  any  other  clause  of 
that  same  subparagraph. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  fully  inform  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  each  transfer  he  intends  to  make 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
prior  to  making  such  transfer. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  $1,274,900,000 
limitation  on  obllgatlonal  authority  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  included  In 
the   computation   the   value   of   any   goods. 
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supplies,  materials,  equipment,  services,  per- 
sonnel, or  advisers  provided  to,  for,  or  on  be- 
half at  South  Vietnam  in  such  fiscal  year  by 
gift,  donation.,  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  'value'  means 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  but  in  no  case 
less  than  33  V3  per  centum  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  time  such  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  or  eqtilpment  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any  of 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  In,  to.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
Jxine  30,  1975,  unless  such  funds  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no 
case  shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  amount  specifically  authorized  by  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose diulng  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  whenever  any  request  Is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  to,  for.  or  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  explaining 
the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1974, 
a  written  report  showing  the  total  amoxmt  of 
funds  obligated  In,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
South  Vietnam  during  the  preceding  quarter 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  shall 
Include  in  such  report  a  general  breakdown 
of  the  total  amount  obligated,  describing  the 
different  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
obligated  and  the  total  amoimt  obligated 
for  such  purpose. 

"(g)  (1)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  officers  and  employees.  Includ- 
ing contract  employees,  of  executive  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
present  In  South  Vietnam  shall  not  at  any 
one  time  exceed  four  thousand,  not  mora 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  such  armed  forces  and 
direct  hire  and  contract  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Effective  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
such  total  number  shall  not  exceed  at  any 
one  time  three  thousand,  not  more  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  such  armed  forces  and  direct  hire 
and  contract  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(2)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  United  States 
shall  not,  at  any  one  time,  pay  In  whole  or  In 
part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  compensation 
or  allowances  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
individuals  in  South  Vietnam  who  are  citi- 
zens of  countries  other  than  South  Vietnam 
or  the  United  States.  Effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
total  number  of  individuals  whose  compensa- 
tion or  allowance  Is  so  paid  shall  not  exceed 
at  any  one  time  five  hundred. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment' means  any  agency,  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
In-strumentality,  commission,  or  establish- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual in  South  Vietnam  who  (A)  is  an  em- 
ployee or  volunteer  worker  of  a  voluntary 
private,  nonprofit  relief  organization  or  Is  an 
employee  or  volunteer  worker  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 


(B)  engages  only  In  activities  providing  hu- 
manitarian assistance  In  South  Vtotnam. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  State'  to 
South  Vietnam  for  Its  defense." 

uurrATioNs  wrra  respect  to  cambodia 

Sec.  30.  (a)  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  29 
of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  807.  LiMrrATioNS  Wfth  Respect  to 
Cambodia. — (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  obUgitted  in  any  amount  In  excess  of  $377,- 
000,000  during  the  fiscal  yeai  ending  June 
30,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  any  operation,  project,  or 
program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisers  In,  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Cambodia.  Of  that  amount  there 
shall  be  available — 

"(1)    $200,000,000  for  military  assistance; 

"(2)  $77,000,000  only  to  carry  out  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954;  and 

"(3)  $100,000,000  orUy  for  economic  as- 
slstance,  of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  $20,000,000  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

"(B)  $63,000,000  for  commodity  Import  as- 
sistance; 

"(C)  $15,000,000  for  multilateral  stabiliza- 
tion assistance;  and 

"(D)  $2,000,000  for  technical  support  and 
participant  training. 

'(b)  No  funds  made  available  imder  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  transferred  to,  or  consoli- 
dated with,  the  funds  made  available  under 
any  other  paragraph  of  such  subsection,  nor 
may  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  any  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  under  any  other 
such  subparagraph. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  $377,000,000  limita- 
tion on  obligation  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  Included  In  the 
computation  the  value  of  any  goods,  sup- 
plies, materials,  equipment,  services,  person- 
nel, or  advisers  provided  to,  for,  or  on  behalf 
of  Cambodia  In  such  fiscal  year  by  gift,  dona- 
tion, loan,  lea.se  or  otherwise.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsectlou,  'value'  means  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Cambodia  but  In  no  case  less 
than  33 '/3  per  centum  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  time  such  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any  of 
the  piu-poses  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
Jime  30,  1975,  unless  such  funds  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no 
case  shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  amount  specifically  authorized  by  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnUh  a 
written  report  to  the  Congress  explaining  the 
purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  used 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  tha 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1974, 
a  written  report  showing  the  total  amount 


of  funds  obligated  In,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Cambodia  during  the  preceding  quarter  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  shall  In- 
clude In  such  report  a  general  breakdown  of 
the  total  amount  obligated,  describing  the 
different  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
obligated  and  the  total  amount  obligated  for 
such  purpose. 

"(g)  (1)  The  total  number  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  executive  agencies  ol 
the  United  States  Government  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (ex- 
cluding such  members  while  actually  en- 
gaged in  air  operations  in  or  over  Cambodia 
which  originate  outside  Cambodia)  present 
In  Cambodia  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
two  hundred. 

"(2)  The  United  States  shall  not,  at  any 
time,  pay  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  In- 
directly, the  compensation  or  allowances  of 
more  than  eighty-five  Individuals  In  Cam- 
bodia who  are  citizens  of  countries  other 
than  Cambodia  or  the  United  States. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'exec- 
utive agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
menf  means  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instru- 
mentality, commission,  or  establishment 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual in  CambodlA  who  (A)  Is  an  employee 
or  volunteer  worker  of  a  volunteer  private, 
nonprofit  relief  organization  or  is  an  em- 
ployee or  volunteer  worker  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  (B) 
engages  only  In  activities  provldUig  humani- 
tarian assistance  in  Cambodia. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  its  defense." 

(b)  Sections  655  and  656  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

LIMITATIONS   WITH   RESPECT  "rO  LAOS 

Sec.  31.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sections  29  and 
30(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section; 

"Sec.  808.  LiMrrATiONs  With  Respect  to 
Laos. — (a)  Notwithstanding  any  otlier  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  tK>  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
obligated  In  any  amount  In  excess  of  $70,- 
000.000  during  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 
1975,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  any  economic  or  military 
assistance,  or  any  operation,  project,  or  pro- 
gram of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  services,  per- 
sonnel, or  advisers  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  ol 
Laos.  Of  that  amount,  there  shall  be  avail- 
able— 

"(1)  $30,000,000  for  military  assistance; 
and 

"(2 1  $40,000,000  only  for  economic  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  $11,000,000  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

"(B)  $6,500,000  for  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment assistance; 

"(C)  $16,100,000  for  stabilization  assist- 
ance; and 

"(D)  $6,400,000  for  technical  support. 

"(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  subsection,  nor  may  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  any  subparagraph  of  paragraph  (2) 
be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  under  any  other  such 
subparagraph. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  limitations  on  obli- 
gation authority  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  seciMon  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  included  in  the  computation 
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the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
equipment,  services,  personnel,  or  advisers 
provided,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  In 
such  fiscal  year  by  gift,  donation,  loan,  lease 
or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, 'value'  means  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment provided  to,  for,  or  on  Ijehalf  of  Laos 
but  in  no  case  less  than  33  Vs  per  centum  of 
the  amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the 
time  such  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or 
equipment  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any 
of  the  purposes  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Laos  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1975,  unless  such  funds  have  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In 
no  case  shall  funds  in  any  amount  In  excess 
of  the  amount  specifically  authorized  by  law 
for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such 
purpose  during  such  fiscal  year. 

••(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  whenever  any  request  Is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a 
written  report  to  the  Congress  explaining 
the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to 
be  used  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July 
1,  1974,  a  written  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  funds  obligated  In,  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Laos  during  the  preceding 
quarter  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  Include  In  such  report  a  general 
breakdown  of  the  total  amount  obligated, 
describing  the  different  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  were  obligated  and  the  total 
amount  obligated  for  such  purpose. 

"(g)  ITils  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Laos  for  its  defense." 

POPtJXATION,     narcotics,     INTERNATIONAL     HU- 
MANITARIAN  AND  REGIONAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  32.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sections  29, 
30(a) ,  and  31  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  809.  Population,  Narcotics,  Inter- 
national Humanitarian  and  Regional  Pro- 
grams.— The  provisions  of  sections  806,  807, 
and  808  shall  not  apply  to;  (1)  funds  obli- 
gated for  purposes  of  title  X  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  (programs  relating  to  population 
growth);  (2)  funds  made  available  under 
section  482  (programs  relating  to  narcotics 
control);  (3)  funds  made  available  under 
section  802(6)  (humanitarian  assistance 
through  International  organizations ) ;  or 
(4)  funds  obligated  for  regional  programs." 
transfer  of  funds 

Sec.  33.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sections  29.  30 
(a),  31,  and  32  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"Sec.  810.  Transfer  or  F'unds. — (a)  The 
authority  of  section  610  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  funds  made  avail- 
able to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

"(b)  Any  funds  made  available  under  any 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  law  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  military  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  any 
funds  made  available  to  that  country  for  war 
relief,  reconstruction,  or  general  economic 
development." 

MIDDLE    east    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  34.  (a)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 


"Part  VI 

"Sec.  901.  General  Authority  for  Assist- 
ance TO  THE  Middlk  EAST. — Thft  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  to  provide  credits  and  guar- 
anties authorized  by  the  Foreign  MUltary 
Sales  Act.  Any  such  assistance,  credits,  and 
guaranties  shall  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  all  the  provisions  applicable  to  that 
type  of  assistance  under  this  Act  and  appli- 
cable to  credits  and  guaranties  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

'Sec.  902.  ALLocA-noNS. — (a)  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  part  II 
of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1975,  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  military  assistance  in  the  Middle 
East. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  this  Act  during 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  not  to  exceed  $667,- 
500,000  may  be  made  available  for  security 
supporting  assistance  In  the  Middle  East. 

"(c)  Of  the  aggregate  celling  on  credits 
and  guaranties  established  by  section  31(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  not  to  exceed  $330,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  countries  in  the  Middle 
East. 

••Sec.  903.  Special  REQuniEMEN-rs  Fund. — 
(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  to  meet  special  require- 
ments arising  from  time  to  time  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  the  purpose  of  providing  any 
type  of  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  of 
this  Act,  m  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose.  The  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  President  for 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Such  funds 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives currently  informed  on  the  programing 
and    obligation   of    funds   under   subsection 

(a). 

"(c)(1)  Prior  to  obligating  any  amount 
for  a  project  In  excess  of  $1,000,000  from 
funds  made  available  under  this  section,  the 
President  shall  transmit  a  written  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day  giving  a  com- 
plete explanation  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed obligation.  Each  report  shall  Include 
an  explanation  relating  to  only  one  project. 

"(2)  The  President  may  msJce  such  obli- 
gation thirty  days  after  the  report  has  been 
so  transmitted  unless,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  report  is  transmitted, 
a  resolution  Is  adopted  dlsj^jprovlng  the  pro- 
posed obUgatlon  with  respect  to  which  the 
report  Is  made. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (4)  through  (11)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted   by  Congress — 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  subsection;  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent therewith;  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (12)  of  this  subsection,   resolution' 


means  only  a  concurrent  resolution,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
Is  as  follows:  'That  the  Congress  does  not 
approve  the  obligation  for  and  ex- 
plained In  the  report  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  ,  19 — .',  the 

first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  foreign  country  or  organiza- 
tion on  whose  behalf  the  obligation  is  to  be 
incurred,  and  the  other  blank  spaces  therein 
being  appropriately  filled  with  the  date  ol 
the  transmittal  of  the  report;  but  does  not 
Include  a  resolution  specifying  obligations 
for   more    than   one   proposed   project. 

"(5)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  pro- 
posed obligation,  has  not  reported  the  reso- 
lution at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after 
Its  tatroductlon.  It  Is  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  obligation  which  ha*  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

"(6)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
proposed  obligation),  and  debate  thereon  is 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hovu",  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  it 
is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(7)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to,  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  obligation. 

"(8)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  ob- 
ligation, it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  mqve  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  at  disagreed  to. 

"(9)  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited 
to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion Is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(10)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  obligation,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
are  decided  without  debate. 

"(11)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
obligation  are  decided  without  debate. 

"(12)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that 
House,  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  concurrent  resolution  of  such  other 
House,  then — 

"(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 
be  the  same  as  tf  no  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  other  House  had  been  received;  but 

"(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  the 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
sh<Ul  be  automatically  substituted." 

(b)  Section  620(p)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 
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FOREXGV   aUUTABT    SALES   ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3S.  (*)  Tlie  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(d)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  A  country  shall  renialn  Ineligible  In 
accordance  witb  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion until  such  tune  as  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  violation  has  ceased,  that 
the  country  concerned  has  given  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  President  that  such  vio- 
lation will  not  recur,  and  that.  If  such  vio- 
lation Involved  the  transfer  of  sophisticated 
weapons  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, such  weapons  have  been  returned  to  the 
country  concerned." 

(2)  Section  22  is  nmeuded  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  sales  of  defense  articles  shall  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
developed  country  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  If  such  articles  are  generally 
available  for  purchase  by  such  country  from 
commercial  sources  in  the  United  States." 

(3)  Section  23  Is  amended  to  read  us 
follows : 

"Sec.  23.  CBEDrr  Sales. — The  President  Is 
authorized  to  finance  procurements  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  by  friendly 
foreign  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions on  terms  req\ilrlng  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  Government  In  United  States 
dollars  of — 

"(1)  the  value  of  such  articles  or  sen-Ices 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  after 
the  delivery  of  such  articles  or  the  rendering 
of  such  services;  and 

'\2)  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  that 
obligation  for  paj-ment  of  the  value  of  such 
articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
current  average  interest  rate,  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  financing  of 
such  procurement,  that  the  United  States 
Government  pays  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  comparable  toaturlty.  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
national  Interest  requires  a  lesser  rate  of 
interest  and  states  in  the  certification  the 
lesser  rate  so  required  and  the  Justification 
therefor." 

(4)  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
24,  the  parenthetical  phrase  in  each  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(excluding 
United  States  Government  agencies  other 
than  the  Federal  Financing  Bank)". 

(5<  Section  24(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  in  an  amount  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  principal  araoiuit 
of  contractual  liability  related  to  anv  guar- 
anty issued  prior  to  JiUy  1,  1974,  under  this 
section.  Funds  made  available  to  can-y  out 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  in  an  amoimt 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  contractual  liability  related  to 
any  guaranty  issued  after  June  30.  1974,  un- 
der this  section.  All  the  funds  so  obligated 
shall  constitute  a  single  reserve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  imder  such  guaranties,  and 
cmly  such  of  the  funds  In  the  reserve  as  may 
be  in  excess  from  time  to  time  of  the  total 
principal  amount  of  contractual  lUblllty  re- 
lated to  ail  outstanding  guaranties  under 
this  section  shall  be  deobligated  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
Any  guaranties  issued  hereunder  shall  be 
backed  by  the  full  iaith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States." 

(0)  Section  24  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  President  may  gtiaiantee  under 
this  section  only  those  payments  for  any  de- 
fense article  or  defense  service  which  are  due 
wltliln  ten  years  after  that  defense  article 
Is  delivered  or  that  defense  service  is  ren- 
dered, except  that  such  guaranty  may  be 
made  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  if  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that  Uie  na- 


tional interest  requires  that  the  period  of 
guaranty  be  longer  than  ten  years,  and  states 
In  tb«  certlficatloB  the  coimtry  or  Interna- 
tional organization  on  whoM  behalf  the  giiax- 
anty  is  to  t>e  made,  the  period  of  the  guar- 
anty, and  the  jxistlficatlon  for  the  longer 
period." 

(7)  In  section  81 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "ft325,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "406,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975";  and 

(B)  in  subsection    (b)  — 

(i)  strike  out  "$730,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$872,- 
600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976";  and 

(11)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  followiiig 
nev.-  sentence:  "Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  siibsectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  $100.- 
000.000  shall  first  be  obligated  with  respect 
to  flJip.ncing  the  procvirement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  by  Israel  under 
section  23  of  this  Act,  except  that  Israel 
shall  be  released  from  contractual  liability  to 
repay  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  so  fi- 
nanced." 

(b)  Obligations  Initially  charged  against 
appropriations  made  available  for  purposes 
authorized  by  section  31(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  after  June  30,  1974,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  of 
that  Act  by  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  contrac- 
tual liability  related  to  guaranties  issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(a)  of  that  Act  shall 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  amendment  with 
proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry  out 
that  Act. 

POUTICAL    PRISONERS 

Sec.  36.  Section  32  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Commencing  with  respect  to  1974.  tlie  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  annually  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  setting  forth  fully  the 
steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  this  section." 

CORGAS    MEMORIAL    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  37.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  Gorgas  Memorial",  approved 
May  7,  1928.  as  amended  (22  US.C.  278).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSION    OP    CONTROL    A.ND 
SUPERVISION   IN   VIETNAM 

Sec.  38.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  State  fat 
fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $16,526,000  for 
payments  by  the  United  States  to  help  meet 
expenses  of  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision  In  Vietnam.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  sxibsection  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment of  amounts  expended  by  the  Agency 
during  fiscal  year  1975  as  interim  United 
States  payments  to  help  meet  expenses  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,200,000  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  of 
amounts  expended  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  help  meet  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  on  Control 
and  Supervision  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

(c)  Reimbursements  received  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  under 
this  section  may  be  credited  to  applicable 
appropriations  of  the  Agency  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  to  be  used  diu:- 
ing  fiscal  year  1975. 


POLICY   Oir  ASSISTANCE   TO   AFRICA 


Sec  89.  The  President  Is  requeeted  to  re- 
Tlew  the  regional  allocation  of  economic 
development  assistance  and  to  Increase 
Africa's  share  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  loans  and  grants.  Per  capita 
official  development  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  Africa,  Including  both 
United  States  bilateral  assistance  and  United 
States  contributions  to  multilateral  lend- 
ing Institutions  should  be  raised  to  a  level 
at  least  eq\ial  to  those  for  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  A  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  more  assistance  to  the  sixteen  of  the 
world's  twenty-five  least  developed  coimtries 
that  are  In  Africa  and  to  the  fourteen  African 
nations  that  are  Judged  to  be  most  seriously 
affected  by  rising  costs  of  food  and  fuel. 
The  President  is  reqviested  to  make  a  report 
to  Congress  on  action  taken  to  provide  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa  with  an  equi- 
table share  of  United  States  economic  as- 
sistance at  the  time  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  operational  year 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  submitted  to 
Congress  and  again  with  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  proposed  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  budget  for  fi.scal 
year  1976. 

POLICY   ON    THE   INOLPENDENCE    OF    ANGOLA, 
MOZAMBIQUE,  AND  GUINEA-BISSAU 

Sec.  40.  (a)(1)  Congress  finds  that  the 
Government  of  Portugal's  recognition  of  the 
right  to  independence  of  the  African  terri- 
tories of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau  marks  a  significant  advance  toward 
the  goal  of  self-determination  for  all  the 
peoples  of  Africa,  without  which  peace  on  the 
continent  is  not  secure. 

(2)  Congress  finds  that  progress  toward 
Independence  for  the  Portuguese  Government 
and  African  leaders  on  the  timing  and  nature 
of  progress  toward  hidependence  are  being 
conducted  with  the  aim  of  bringing  perma- 
nent peace  and  stability  to  these  countries 
and  of  guaranteeing  the  human  rights  of  all 
their  citizens. 

(3)  Congress  finds  that  progress  toward 
independence  for  the  Portuguese  African 
territories  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  international  organizations  and  the  com- 
miuilty  of  nations. 

(4)  Congress  commends  the  Portuguese 
Government's  Initiatives  on  these  fronts  as 
evidence  of  a  reaffirmation  of  that  Govern- 
ment's support  for  her  obligations  under 
both  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Tieaty  Organization. 

Therefore,  (b)  Congress  calls  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
the  following  actions  designed  to  make  clear 
United  States  support  for  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  transition  to  Independence  in  the 
Portuguese    African    territories. 

( 1 )  An  official  statement  should  be  Issued 
of  United  States  support  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea-Bissati,  and  of  our  desire  to  have 
good  relations  with  the  future  governments 
of  the  countries. 

(2)  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  that  we  view  the  efforts 
toward  a  peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of 
the  confilct  in  the  African  territories  as  con- 
sistent with  Portugal's  obligations  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
partnership. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  encourage 
United  Nations  support  for  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  independence,  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  all  differences,  and  the  protection 
of  hxmian  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  three 
territories. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  open  n 
dialog  with  potential  leaders  of  Angola, 
Mozambique,  and  Gulnea-Bi&sau  and  assure 
them  of  our  commitment  to  their  genuine 
political  and  economic  independence. 

(5)  The  economic  development  needs  of 
the  three  territories  will  be  immense  when 
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Independence  Is  achieved.  Therefore,  it  Is 
xu-ged  that  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  devote  immedi- 
ate attention  to  assessing  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau  and  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
future  governments  in  providing  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  will  help  make  their  inde- 
pendence viable.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  should  take  the  initia- 
tive among  other  donors,  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral,  in  seeking  significant  contribu- 
tion of  development  assistance  for  the  three 
territories. 

(6)  In  light  of  the  need  of  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Bissau  for  skilled  and 
educated  manpower,  a  priority  consideration 
should  be  given  to  expanding  Immediately 
current  United  States  programs  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  territories  as  a 
timely  and  substantive  contribution  to  their 
independence. 

(c)  Reports  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  and  Con- 
gress should  be  kept  fully  informed  on  de- 
velopments in  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Independence  of  the  Portuguese  African 
territories. 

(d)  Since  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  close  relations  with  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Africa,  the  Congress  be- 
lieves the  positive  Initiatives  should  be  un- 
dertaken without  delay. 

CONVENTIONAL    ARMS    TRADE 

Sec.  41.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  recent  growth  in  international 
transfers  of  conventional  arms  to  develop- 
ing nations — 

(1)  is  a  cause  for  grave  concern  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  that  in 
particular  areas  of  the  world  It  increases  the 
danger  of  potential  violence  among  nations, 
and  diverts  scarce  world  resources  from  more 
peaceful  uses;  and 

(2)  could  be  controlled  progressively 
through  negotiations  and  agreements  among 
supplier  and  recipient  nations. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  President  is  urged  to 
propose  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  that  It  consider 
as  a  high  priority  agenda  item  discussions 
among  participating  nations  of  that  Con- 
ference for  the  pmposes  of — 

(1)  agreeing  to  workable  limitations  on 
conventional  arms  transfers;   and 

(2)  establishing  a  mechanism  through 
which  such  limitations  could  be  effectively 
monitored. 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  setting 
forth  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

CARIBBEAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec.  42.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
transmit  to  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank  an  instrument  stating  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  the  authority 
to  conclude  an  agreement  of  accession  with 
such  bank  and  to  assume  rights  and  obliga- 
tions pursuant  to  such  agreement.  However, 
such  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  President. 

(b)  The  instrument  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank  under  subsection  (a)  shall  state  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  assume  any 
financial  or  other  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  obligation  incurred  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  of  accession  or  pursuant  to 
any  other  aspect  of  Its  membership  or  par- 
ticipation in  such  bank. 

(c)  Such  agreement  of  accession  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  not  receive  from  the  Caribbean  Develop- 


ment Bank  any  funds  provided  to  the  bank 

by  the  United  States. 

expenses  or  united  states  membership  in 

UNITED    nations    KDUCATIONAL,     SCIKNTinC, 
AND    CULTURAL    ORGANIZATION 

Sec  43.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
made  available  to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  that  each 
resolution  passed  by  such  Organization  not 
of  an  eductalonal,  scientific,  or  cultural 
character  has  been  repealed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jleld  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  be  glad  to  jield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  The  Senators  will 
please  take  their  conversations  outside 
the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


H.R.  16609— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  DISCHARGED 
FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 
AND  ORDERED  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  16609, 
and  that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  be  heard.  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  conversations  outside 
the  Chamber. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  438— AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  SENATE  REPORT  ON 
NOMINATION  OP  NELSON  A. 
ROCKEFELLER  TO  BE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


take  their  seats  and  cease  all  conversa- 
tions. 

Will  the  Senator  suspend  until  the 
Senators  take  their  seats,  please. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional copies  which  would  be  printed  pur- 
suant to  the  two  resolutions  would  not 
exceed  $1,200  in  each  instance,  the 
amount  being  the  statutory  limitation 
under  a  simple  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  438)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Senate 
Report  on  the  Nomination  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
imanimous  consent  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion such  quantity  of  additional  copies  of  Its 
repKjrt  on  the  nomination  of  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  obtained  ptirsuant  to  a 
simple  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  second  resolution  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  439)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Senate 
hearings  en  the  nomination  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
tmanimous  consent  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion such  quantity  of  additional  copies  of  its 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  obtained  pursuant 
to  a  simple  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.     

Mr.  GRibT'lN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  439— AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  THE  SENATE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF 
NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER  TO  BE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  resolutions  which  would 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearing  and  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
on  the  nomination  of  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  these  two  resolu- 
tions. I  believe  the  need  for  additions^ 
copies  of  the  hearings  and  report  Is  obvi- 
ous because  of  the  importance  of  their 
subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend.  Senators  will  please 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  SENATOR  STE- 
■VENS  FOR  SENATOR  BAKER  AS  A 
CONFEREE— H.R.  15223 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  substituted  as 
a  conferee  for  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  BAKER)  on  H.R.  15223,  the 
Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CXJNVENE 
AT  10:30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY,  DE- 
CEMBER 9,  1974,  AND  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  NOMINATION  OP 
NELSON  A.  R0C:KEFELLER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
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the  Senate  meet  at  10:30  a.m.  and  that 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.  the  Senate  go  Into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  with 
no  time  agreement  as  of  now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  it  be  possible  to  address 
oui'selves  to  this  nomination  on  Friday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  in  session  on  Fiiday. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  just  would  inquire 
as  to  the  reason  for  the  delay,  why  this 
is  being  set  for  Monday,  and  why  the 
matter  cannot  be  handled  tliis  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  several 
days  we  have  indicated  tliat  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  not  be  tak- 
en up  until  Monday  of  next  week. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, I  tried  to  work  out — may  I  have  tlie 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

I  tried  to  work  out  an  agreement  that 
would  accommodate  the  Senator's  per- 
sonal situation  and  I  was  unable  to  reach 
tliat  agreement. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  my  behalf,  but  very 
frankly.  I  think  tliis  Rockefeller  nomina- 
tion should  have  been  voted  on  even  far 
earUer  tlian  next  Monday.  I  think  we 
have  diUydaUled  with  this  long  enough. 
Now  it  is  set  for  this  particular  day  when 
I  am  unable  to  be  here. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  not  tning  to 
hold  the  Senate  up  from  its  business,  but 
let  the  Record  state  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  felt  that  we  should 
have  had  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  a  month  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  VOTES  TO 
OCCUR  AFT^R  4  P.M.  ON  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  9,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  Monday  next  prior  to  the  hour 
of  4  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  Norvill  Jones. 
John  Rlteh,  Robert  Dockery.  and  Pat 
Holt  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Dick  McCall  of  my  staff,  and 
Dan  Spiegel  of  Senator  Humphrey's  staff 
be  pei-mltted  to  remain  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  Senates  con- 
sideration of  S.  3394. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absexu;e  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 


RECESS  FOR  30  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  no  Senator  seeks  recognition  at  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:45  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:15  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  presiding  ofiQcer 
(Mr.  NUNN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  In  my  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2001 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  an 
amendment  which  I  submitted  yesterday 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  total  contributions  authorized  here- 
in to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  segment 
or  subdivision  of  this  world  organization 
shall  not  exceed  $156,148,000. 

That  is  the  amendment.  Mr.  President. 
Tlie  figure,  $156,148,000.  is  the  sum  that 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
new  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  Increases 
that  amount  by  $37,552,000. 

It  does  not  seem  very  logical  to  me  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
reward  the  United  Nations  for  its  activ- 
ities in  November  by  increasing  by  24 
percent  the  U.S.  taxpayer  contribution. 

For  that  reasofi,  this  amendment 
would  keep  the  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  at  the  same  level  as  of 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  has  al- 
ready addressed  himself  to  his  proposal 
with  respect  to  this  foreign  assistance 
bill  under  which  he  would  propose  to  cut 
back  the  authorization  in  this  measure 
by  several  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  he 
would  return  it  to  the  1974  level. 


The  committee,  of  course,  dealt  very 
carefully  with  this  question,  and  the 
committee  Is  caught  up  with  an  entirely 
different  problem  than  the  budget,  per 
se,  and  Its  relative  size  to  the  proceed- 
ing here.  Two  years  ago.  in  1973,  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  UNDP,  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  got 
fouled  up  in  the  continuing  resolution 
that  Congress  retreated  to  when  they 
were  unable  to  bring  out  a  bill. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  budgeted  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  under 
UNDP  for  economic  development  pro- 
grams in  developing  areas  fell  short  by 
more  than  $20  million. 

In  an  attempt  to  keep  its  budgeted 
commitment,  in  allowing  for  the  casual- 
ties tliat  resulted  from  the  continuing 
resolution  of  that  year,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  add  on  at  least  $20  million  in 
this  section  for  the  U.N.  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  split-year  funding  that  has 
been  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  redeeming  the 
credibility  and  the  integrity  of  the 
United  States  in  its  commitments  budg- 
etarily  in  the  United  Nations. 

Another  small  amount  has  been  added 
on  here  for  UNRWA  and  for  UNICEF, 
and  full  explanations  of  tlie  need  in  each 
of  these  categories  arc  contained  in  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, rather  than  my  taking  the  time 
to  explain  to  this  Chamber,  currentlj- 
teeming  with  emptiness,  that  we  print  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  full  explanation  from  the 
committee's  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Section  7.  International  Obganizations 

ANB  Programs 
This  section  increases  the  fiscal  year  1975 
authorization  for  International  organizations 
and  programs  from  »150,000.000,  which  is  au- 
thorized under  current  law,  to  $186,900,000. 
The  President  requested  an  Increase  to  $153,- 
900,000.  The  Committee  approved  that  re- 
quest and  authorized,  at  the  Initiative  of 
Senator  McOee,  an  additional  $30,000,000 
The  sum  added  by  the  Committee  is  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  U.N.  Development 
Program  (UNDP).  $20,000,000;  U.N.  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA).  $10,000,000; 
and  the  UJJ.  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF), 
$3,000,000. 

By  providing  an  additional  $20,000,000  for 
the  UNDP,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
calendar  year  1975.  rather  than  the  $100.- 
000,000  proposed  by  President  Nixon.  The 
additional  $20,000,000  available  to  UNDP 
would  be  iised  to  end  split -year  funding  for 
the  UNDP  which  has  been  undertaken  since 
calendar  year  1973  when  only  $70,000,000 
was  provided  for  the  UNDP  under  the  fiscal 
year  1973  continuing  resolution.  At  that 
time,  in  order  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
make  a  $90,000,000  contribution  to  UNDP  In 
1973,  $20,000,000  had  to  be  drawn  from  fiscal 
year  1974  funds.  This  additional  authoriza- 
tion will  remedy  this  situation  by  restoring 
our  UNDP  contribution  to  a  fiill  annual 
ftmdlng  basis. 

The  Committee  believes  that  strong  U.S. 
support  for  the  UNDP  is  Important  to  our 
nation's  effective  participation  In  the  United 
Nations.  The  level  of  our  support  for  the 
UNDP  is  seen  by  the  developing  nations  as 
a  measuring  stick  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
participation  In  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization. 
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An  additional  $3,000,000  Is  provided  in 
order  to  make  available  the  fuU  $18,000,000 
earmarked  for  UNICEF  In  the  authorization 
bill  last  year.  This  amount  is  $3,000,000 
above  the  amount  requested  by  President 
NWon  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Such  an  increase 
was  believed  to  be  Justified  by  both  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign 
Eelations  Committees  last  year  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  demands  on  UNICEF  resources  had 
increased  markedly.  Despite  these  Increased 
needs,  our  contribution  to  UNICEF  has  re- 
mained at  the  $15,000,000  level  since  1972. 

The  Increase  of  $10,000,000  for  UNRWA  is 
for  a  special  emergency  contribution  by  the 


United  States.  UNRWA  continues  to  be  this 
year,  aa  before,  in  serious  long-term,  finan- 
cial difficulty.  The  negotiations  on  a  peace 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East  have  given  an 
additional  Importance  to  UNRWA's  work, 
UNRWA's  health,  education,  and  food  serv- 
ices have  always  been  essential  to  a  mini- 
mally acceptable  standard  of  living  for  the 
refugees  it  serves  in  offering  them  more  hope 
for  the  future,  especially  for  their  children. 
UNRWA  has  thus  been  central  to  maintain- 
ing such  stability  as  the  refuge  areas  have 
had.  Including  those  refugee  areas  in  Israel- 
held  territory  where  some  40  percent  of  these 
refugees   live.   Any   reduction  now   in   U.S.- 


support  for  UNRWA  In  relation  to  Its  need, 
forcing  the  agency  to  cut  back  its  services, 
woiUd  endanger  not  only  this  stability,  but 
also  the  settlement  negotiations.  In  particu- 
lar, It  would  be  seen  as  totally  Inconsistent 
with  our  repeatedly  expressed  position  that 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Ulddle  East 
cannot  be  estebllshed  without  taking  Into 
account  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinians. 

The  following  table  details  the  proposed 
distribution  of  all  funds  requested  by  the 
Executive  Branch  for  voluntary  contributions 
to  International  organizations: 


VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


(In  thouunds  of  dolUfsl 


Fiscal  year- 


Fiscal  year— 


1973 
Actual 


1974 
Estimate 


197S 
Estimate 


1973 
Actual 


1974 

Estimate 


1975 
Estimate 


AUTHORIZED  UNDER  Sta  302(A)  FAA 

United  Nations  programs: 

U.N.  Development  Program It'SA 

U.N.  Children's  Fund lj.™0 

IAEA/Operational  Fund J'™ 

WMOVolunUry  AssisUnce  Program JSJ" 

U.N./FAO  World  Food  Program. 1,  3«* 

U.N.  Institute  tor  Training  and  Research «uu 

WHO  International  Agency  lot  Research  on  Cancer — 337 

International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service 73 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency ".*» 

U  N.  Fund  for  Namibia 

World  Heritage  Trust  Fund 


■90,226 

15,000 

2,000 

1,»0 

1,SOO 

400 


110,047 

15,000 

2,000 

1,M0 

1,500 

400 


72 

14,300 

SO 


60 

23,200 

50 

143 


SuMotal 105,441      125,048       153,900 


AUTHORIZED  ELSEWHERE 

U.N   Environment  Fund' - - 7.500  10,000 

U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (expansion  of  trainii«> — 2,000 

Indus  Basin;  „  „.  .  .««  „^ 

Loans          - 16.m  JOO"  ^^ 

Grants. - Vi.Vn  9,000  14  500 

Total,  InternationsI  Organizations  and  Programs 131,732  145,548  17(1. 600 

Other  aopropriations: 

Popul.Uion  Planning  and  Health  Funds: 

U.N.  Fund  for  Population  AclrvKies. 9,000  18,000  20.000 

OrEanization  for  Economic  (kwperatian  and  Devttop-  M 

ment - 100  50 

International  Narcotics  Control:  _  _„  _  „^  ..  ,_„ 

U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  (kintrol *.000  2,000  5.000 

Supporting  Assistance:  ..  ,^  ,  ,„  ,  „. 

O.N.  Force  m  Cyprus 2.400  1,600  4,800 

Grandlotal 1«.232  167,198  208  450 


I  {3,000,000  is  contingent  on  leinterpretation  of  legislation  by  General  Accounting  Office. 

5  Aulhoi'ized  by  separate  legi«lalion. 


Source:  AID. 


Mr,  AIKEN.  I  do  hope  that  this  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  can  be  acted  upon 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  promptly. 
I  am  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  past 
years  we  have  had  to  wait  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  before  deciding 
what  to  do  about  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose. 

I  believe  that  we  now  have  a  bill  which 
can  be  approved  not  only  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  also  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  well.  So  I  would  hope  that 
this  bill  can  be  pa,ssed  without  delay. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Vermont. 
I  would  like  to  underscore  the  kind  of 
effort  at  compromise  and  broad  base  of 
understanding  that  went  into  the  prep- 
aration of  tj-is  new  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill,  and  I  stress  this  is  only  au- 
thorization. This  does  not  appropriate 
the  money. 

It  simply  puts  on  authorized  ceilings 
in  the  various  money  matters  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  have 
to  settle  upon.  This  is  because  of  the 
status  of  the  bill  languishing  at  this  late 
point  In  the  term,  seeking  to  arrive  at  a 
measure  that  the  President  will  accept 
as  the  responsible  leader  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  people  who  have  commit- 
ments in  AID  can  live  up  to  without  hav- 
ing their  credibility  challenged  and 
the  various  opinion  groups  within  this 
body  can  likewise  agree  to. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  as  a  dev- 
otee of  Uie  Importance  of  responsible 
foreign  assistance,  I  find  many  parts  of 
this  bill  that  I  would  not  have  written 
into  it.  But  this  Is  what  the  process  is 


all  about  when  we  are  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  common  denominator  in  order 
to  be  responsible  in  reporting  a  bill  that 
can  be  passed  and  one  the  President  of 
the  United  States  feels  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  hope,  which 
I  share  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  that  our  colleagues  who 
anticipate  amendments  to  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  again  might  take  a 
slightly  more  charitable  view  of  it  be- 
cause it  is  very  late  in  the  season  now. 
There  will  be  a  new  foreign  aid  bill  up 
very  soon  in  the  new  year  and,  in  my 
judgment,  that  would  be  the  appropriate 
vehicle  on  which  to  hang  all  of  the 
various  amendments  that  they  feel  very 
strongly  about. 

Fraiikly,  this  bill  has  already  been  cut 
in  every  way  imaginable.  We  have  to  put 
together  a  compromise  tliat  can  be  car- 
ried into  law  and  achieve  the  signature 
of  the  President. 

For  those  who  just  flatly  oppose  any 
kind  of  foreign  assistance,  this  offers  no 
haven  and  it  was  not  written  with  their 
blanket  opposition  in  mind.  We  simply 
have  to  call  those  votes  as  they  fall.  But 
in  terms  of  those  who  believe  something 
must  be  done  in  our  national  interest, 
though  there  be  disagreement  on  how 
much  and  which  tilings,  this,  I  tliink,  is 
the  best  compromise  that  honest  minds 
and  responsible  individuals  could  put  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  stress  that  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  virtually  imanimous  vote, 
12  votes  in  favor,  1  vote  abstaining,  no 


opposition  that  was  expressed.  However, 
there  were  three  or  four  absentees  that 
morning. 

In  any  case,  it  does  represent  an 
honest  attempt  at  compromise  and  in 
that  spirit  its  passage  ought  to  be  ex- 
pedited and  traditional  efforts  to  change 
it  in  other  ways  significantly,  I  would  ex- 
press the  hope,  might  be  reserved  for  Uic 
new  foreign  aid  bill  that  will  come  very 
soon  after  the  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  not  only  does  this 
bill  represent  a  meeting  of  the  minds  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  and  I  believe  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  in  the  legislative 
branch,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  great 
cries  of  dissension  from  other  countries, 
from  the  coimtries  which  we  are  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  help  out  of  their 
economic  troubles  and  their  educational 
or  health  troubles. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  could  well  set  an  example  for  oth- 
er bills.  I  realize  that  there  are  always 
those  who  have  amendments  and  amend- 
ments, trying  to  gain  greater  favor  with 
the  people  to  whom  the  amendments  will 
give  greater  help,  but  this  is,  much  to  my 
surprise  I  might  say,  a  bill  which  seems 
to  represent  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of 
virtually  everybody  concerned. 

If  it  goes  through,  and  I  hope  it  does, 
that  will  establish  a  precedent  which 
might  well  be  followed  In  other  cases. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  the  Senator  Is  pre- 
cisely right  in  the  sense  that  the  best  of 
compromises  on  very  deeply  controver- 
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sial  areas  is  reflected  in  this  measure  as 
it  is  now  reported  out. 

I  would  urge  with  him  that  this  body 
expedite  the  completion  of  this  measure 
v'ith  a  minimum  of  delay,  which  I  un- 
derstand will  likely  be  sometime  tomor- 
row, pending  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  floor  privileges  for  the  duration 
of  this  bill  be  extended  to  Rudy  Rousseau 
of  Senator  Pearson's  office  and  Mari- 
anne Albertson  of  Senator  Humphrey's 
office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEJE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  puipose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  2  months 
ago  a  foreign  aid  bill  came  before  the 
Senate  for  2  days  of  active  floor  debate. 
By  the  time  the  dust  had  settled,  21 
amendments  had  been  added  to  the  bill, 
making  it  increasingly  imacceptable  to 
all  concerned.  In  its  wisdom,  the  Senate 
voted  to  recommit  that  bill  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  thus  stripping 
it  of  all  amendments,  including  those 
originally  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  having  started 
afresh,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  reported  a  new  foreign  aid  bill,  one 
which  I  believe  represents  a  reasonable 
compromise  of  the  many  diverse  views 
and  pressures  which  now  suiTOund  the 
Nation's  foreign  aid  program.  The  com- 
mittee worked  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
workable  solution  that  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  significant  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  body.  The  committee 
realizes  that  the  results  will  not  please 
everyone.  That  is  not  possible — or  de- 
sirable— under  oiu-  legislative  system. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  study 
this  bill  and  weigh  the  legislative  situa- 
tion carefully  before  offering  amend- 
ments. If  there  is  to  be  a  foreign  aid  bill 
this  year,  we  must  avoid  loading  this  bill 
down  again  with  controversial  amend- 
ments. Tliis  is  most  likely  to  lead  either 
to  defeat  of  the  bill  or  a  second  recom- 
mittal. 

In  only  a  few  months  we  will  be  dealing 
with  a  new  foreign  aid  bill  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  with- 
hold their  amendments  until  that  time. 

The  first  and  most  important  point 
about  this  bill,  which  I  cannot  make  too 
emphatically,  is  that  this  bill  represents 
a  substantial  reduction  In  the  amount 
requested  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
executive  branch  requested  new  author- 
izations of  $3.25  billion  for  the  programs 
covered  by  this  bill.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  cut  that  request 
$579  million,  a  reduction  of  18  percent. 
This  is  a  lot  of  money;  about  one-eighth 
of  the  $4.6  billion  in  budget  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs  recently  called  for  by 
the  President. 

For  some  Senators  these  cuts  will  be 
too  small;  for  some,  they  are  too  large. 
But  I  believe  the  committee  has  struck 
a  reasonable  compromise,  trimming 
where  economies  could  best  be  achieved. 


This  is  a  bill  that  recognizes  both  the  dire 
straits  of  our  economy  as  well  as  the 
priority  needs  of  the  American  people. 
But  it  is  continuing  evidence  of  America's 
commitment  to  prudent  humanitarian- 
ism  in  international  affairs. 

Two  general  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  bill  originally  recommended  by  the 
committee.  First,  certain  modest  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  executive 
branch  objections  to  that  earlier  version. 
Second,  certain  amendments  added  when 
the  bill  came  to  the  floor,  but  stripped 
when  the  bill  was  recommitted,  have 
been  included  by  the  committee.  The  re- 
sult of  these  changes  is  a  bill  which,  I 
am  informed,  is  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  0  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, with  one  member  voting  "Pres- 
ent." I  hope  that  it  will  prove  acceptable, 
with  a  minimum  of  revision,  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  S.  3394  provides 
authorizations  in  four  general  categories 
of  a,ssistance:  First,  worldwide  develop- 
ment assistance;  second,  military  grant 
aid  and  credits;  third,  relief  and  recon- 
struction in  Indochina,  and  fourth, 
assistance  directed  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

WORLDWIDE   DEVELOPMENT    AID 

First,  worldwide  development  aid.  Last 
year  the  Congress  approved  a  2-year 
authorization  for  development  assist- 
ance. The  amount  authorized  then  for 
the  1975  fiscal  year  was  approximately 
$1  billion.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
contains  a  modest  supplement  to  that 
authorization,  proposed  because  of  the 
mounting  urgency  surrounding  the 
global  problems  of  food  and  population. 
The  importance  of  this  additional  aid 
was  underscored  dramatically  at  the  re- 
cent World  Food  Conference.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  more  vital  inter- 
national contribution  that  the  United 
States  can  now  make  than  to  provide  its 
fair  share  in  assisting  other  nations  in 
moving  rapidly  toward  self-sufficiency  in 
the  production  of  food.  This  additional 
aid  will  help  nations  like  Bangladesh, 
India,  and  Pakistan  to  help  themselves. 

WORLDWIDE   MHITABY   AID 

The  second  general  category  of  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  is  milltaiy  aid. 
Here,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  most  stringent  in  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  administration's  request  for 
grant  military  assistance  was  $985  mil- 
lion. The  committee  recommends  that 
this  request  be  reduced  to  $550  million 
and  that  the  entire  military  grant  assist- 
ance program,  and  all  military  aid  mis- 
sions, be  phased  out  over  a  3-year  period, 
beginning  with  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  is  a  cut  of  45  percent  in  the  request 
for  military  grant  aid.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  added  a  number  of  pro- 
visions limiting  the  military  aid  program 
and  tightening  congressional  control 
while  the  program  is  being  phased  out. 
For  example,  the  committee  has  elimi- 
nated the  so-called  "drawdown  au- 
thority," which  in  previous  years  has 
allowed  the  President  to  give  foreign 
countries  arms  and  ammunition  from 
our  o\\'n  miutary  stocks.  The  commit- 
tee also  included  provisions  which  pro- 


hibit military  aid  to  Chile  and  curtail 
aid  to  South  Korea. 

INDOCHIlfA   POSTWAR   RECONSTRUCTION 

The  third  general  category  is  relief 
and  reconstruction  assistance  in  Indo- 
china. Here  again,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  been  stringent  in  its 
recommendation.  The  administration's 
request  for  economic  assistance,  other 
than  Public  Law  480  food  aid,  was  $940 
million.  The  committee  recommends  that 
this  be  reduced  to  $617  million,  a  cut  of 
34  percent.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  included  in  the  bill  detailed  limita- 
tions and  guidance  as  to  how  this  money 
can  be  used. 

Tlie  committee's  amendments  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  insure  that  this 
money  will  be  devoted,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  to  expenditures  which 
can  legitimately  be  called  "reconstruc- 
tion," and  as  little  as  possible  to  spend- 
ing which  simply  maintains  the  status 
quo. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the  In- 
dochina policy  provisions  in  this  bill.  I 
believe  they  represent  a  prudent  and  ef- 
fective exercise  of  congerssional  over- 
sight responsibility. 

MIDDLE    EA.ST    PEACE    AID 

The  fourth  and  final  general  category 
is  assistance  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  bill  contains  as- 
sistance for  key  nations  in  the  current 
dispute — Israel,  Jordan,  and  Egypt.  For 
Israel,  the  bill  contains  $339.5  million  in 
supporting  assistance  and  $300  million  in 
military  credit  sales,  $100  million  of 
which  is  to  be  forgiven.  For  Egypt,  the 
bill  contains  $250  million  in  supporting 
assistance.  For  Jordan,  the  bill  provides 
$77.5  million  in  supporting  assistance 
and  $130  million  in  military  aid. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  $100  mil- 
lion Special  Requirements  Fund  which 
would  permit  aid  for  any  purpose  that 
would  further  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
including  aid  to  Syria.  But  the  commit- 
tee has  Included  a  provision  which  re- 
q"'res  that  Congress  be  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  proposed  projects  and  it  is  given 
the  right  to  veto  proposed  uses  of  this 
money. 

The  administration  fully  supports  the 
amounts  contained  in  tills  Middle  East 
peace  package.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  also  endorse  this  program,  since  it 
relates  so  vitally  to  the  fragile  situation 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  svunmation,  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate my  request  that  the  Senate  show  re- 
straint in  any  attempts  to  modify  this 
bill  further.  We  have  before  us  a  bill 
which  represents  a  sound  and  reasonable 
compromise  of  the  administration's  orig- 
inal request,  the  views  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  embodied  in  the 
bill  previously  reported,  and  in  tlie 
amendments  made  earlier  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Let  us  not  paint  ourselves  into 
the  corner  where  the  choice  is  only  that 
of  defeating  this  bill  or  recommitting  it 
again.  If  so,  the  result  will  be  either  an 
end  to  the  foreign  aid  program  or  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  program  tluough 
a  continuing  resolution,  amounting  to  an 
abdication  of  congressional  control  over 
foreign  aid  policy. 
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This  bill  has  many  meritorious  provi- 
sions; they  deserve  to  become  law  and 
they  can  become  law  if  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  compromises  which  this  bill 
represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  and  tables 
relative  to  the  amounts  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Summary    of   Major   Policy   Provisions   in 
THE  Box 

I.     INDOCHINA 

1.  Policy. — states  a  Congressional  policy 
concerning  the  poUtlcal/mlUtary  situation  In 
Indochina  and  principles  to  guide  the  U.S. 
economic  assistance  program. 

2.  Spending  Ceilings. — Imposes  fiscal  year 
1975  ceilings  on  obligations  for  assistance  to 
Indochina:  $1.27  billion  for  South  Vietnam; 
♦377  mlUlon  for  Cambodia;  and  $70  mUlion 
for  Laos. 

3.  Project  and  Program  Authorizations. — 
Authorizes  funds  for  economic  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  by  spe- 
cific project  or  program. 

4.  Personnel  Celling  In  South  Vietnam. — 
Imposes  a  celling  on  U.S.  direct  hire  and  con- 
tract personnel  In  South  Vietnam  of  4,000 
to  be  reached  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment and  a  further  reduction  to  not  more 
than  3,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975.  Per- 
sonnel of  humanitarian  relief  agencies  are 
exempted  from  the  celling. 

5.  Transfer  Authority.— Allows  military  aid 
funds  to  be  used  for  economic  assistance 
purposes. 


n.  MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Phase  Out  of  MiUtary  Grant  Assistance 
and  MUltary  Missions. — Requires  a  phase  out 
over  a  three-year  period  of  military  grant  as- 
sistance and  United  States  military  aid  mis- 
sions to  foreign  countries. 

2.  Costs  of  Military  Missions. — Requires 
that  all  costs  of  United  States  mUitary  mis- 
sions abroad  must  be  charged  against  appro- 
priations for  military  grant  assistance,  be- 
ginning in  FT  1976. 

3.  War  Reserve  Stockpiles  for  Foreign 
Countries. — Requires  that  any  stockpiling  of 
military  equipment  or  material  for  foreign 
countries  be  financed  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  military  aESistance.  No  material  can 
be  provided  to  a  foreign  country  from  pre- 
viously stockpiled  materials  unless  the  cost 
of  the  materials  is  charged  against  funds 
appropriated  for  the  regular  mUltary  assist- 
ance program  or  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

4.  Authority  to  Draw  on  Defense  Stocks. — 
Repeals  the  authority  to  draw  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stocks  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  miUtary  grant  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries. 

5.  Excess  Defense  Articles. — Tightens  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles for  foreign  mUitary  aid  by  requiring 
that  all  grants  of  excess  articles  be  charged 
against  funds  for  military  aid  and  by  limit- 
ing FY  1975  excess  defense  article  grants  to 
$150  million,  based  on  acquisition  cost. 

6.  Military  Aid  to  Korea. — Imposes  a  cell- 
ing on  mUltary  grant  aid  and  credit  sales  to 
Korea  of  not  more  than  three-fourths  the 
FY  1974  level  and  phases  out  such  assist- 
ance over  a  three-year  period. 

7.  Arms  Sales  Through  Commercial  Chan- 
nels.— Prohibits  government  procurement  of 
arms  for  economically  developed  countries  if 


the    equipment    or    material    Is    available 
through  commercial  channels. 

8.  Interest  Rate  On  Credit  Sales. — Imposes 
a  minimum  Interest  rate  on  credits  extended 
to  foreign  countries  for  purchases  of  arms 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  not 
less  than  the  Interest  rate  paid  on  Treasury 
borrowings   of   comptirable   maturity. 

9.  Military  Aid  to  Chile.— Prohibits  mUl- 
tary assistance  to  ChUe. 

m.    GENERAL 

1.  Israel. — Authorizes  $339.5  million  in  eco- 
nomic asslsUnce  and  $300  mllUon  in  mUltary 
credits  for  Israel. 

2.  Chile. — Imposes  a  fiscal  year  1975  cell- 
ing of  $55  million  on  economic  assistance  to 
ChUe. 

3.  Police  Training. — Prohibits  use  of  for- 
eign aid  funds  for  training  foreign  police, 
prison,  or  other  law  enforcement  forces. 

4.  Disaster  Relief. — Authorizes  the  use  of 
approximately  $110  million  in  loan  reflows 
to  meet  humanitarian  and  reconstruction 
needs  In  Cyprus,  Bangladesh,  the  Sahel  and 
any  other  disaster  areas. 

5.  Africa. — Calls  for  greater  emphasis  on 
Africa  In  U.S.  assistance  efforts. 

6.  Covert  Operations. — Prohibits  any  non- 
intelUgence-gatherlng  covert  activity  abroad 
unless  the  President  has  first  Informed  Con- 
gress of  the  importance  and  nature  of  such 
activity. 

7.  Contributions  to  UNESCO. — Prohibits 
U.S.  contributions  to  UNESCO  until  that 
organization  has  repealed  aU  resolutions  not 
of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
nature. 

8.  Presidential  Waiver. — Authorizes  the 
President  to  waive  any  prohibitions  on  as- 
sistance to  countries  because  they  are  trad- 
ing with  a  designated  country. 


TABLE  l.-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATIONS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollarr] 


Fiscal  year 

1975  au-  Committee  Difference 

thorizatlon  recom-  from 

request  mendation  request 


1.  Food  and  nutrition 255,300  i239.000 

2.  Population  planning  and  health '^"'SSS 

3.  Education  and  human  resources  development >2,000 

«.  Gorges  Memorial— Panama '500 

B.  International  organizations  and  programs 3,500  ''f-?™ 

6.  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 939,800  °^''?59 

7.  Security  supporting  assistance 385,500  675,000 


-16,300 

4-20,000 

-1-2,000 

-fSOO 

-)-33,000 

-322.800 

-1-289,500 


Fiscal  year 

1975  au-  Committee  Difference 

thorlzation  recom-  frcm 

request  mendatioa  requrst 


8.  Middle  East  Special  Requirements  Fund 100,000 

9.  Military  assistance  program 985,000 

10.  Foreign  military  credit  sales... 555,000 

11.  International  Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision 

m  Vietnam 27,726 

Total 3,252,226 


100. OOO 

550,000 

9  405,000 

27,726 


-435  000 
—150,000 


2, 673, 126       -570, 100 


>  Supplemental  to  current  authorization. 


>  Of  this  amount,  $100,000,000  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  n  grant  to  Israel. 


TABLE  II.-COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES.  FISCAL  YEARS  1974  AND  1975 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Hscal  year  1974  Fiscal  year  1975  request  > 

Committee 

Aulhoriza-  Appropria-  Appropria-    Authoriza-        recom- 

tion  tion  tlon  tion       mendation 


Development  assistance: 

Food  and  nutrition 291,000 

Population  planning  and  health...  145. 000 
Education  and  human  resources..  90,000 
Selected  development  problems..  53,000 
Selected  countries  and  organiza- 
tions   39,000 

Total,  functional  development 
assistance 618,000 

International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams: 

UNDP  and  other  programs 150,000 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
loans P) 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
g ra nts 1 4,  500 

UNRWA  (eipanslon  of  training}..         2, 000 

U.N.  Environment  Fund (•) 

Total,  international  orginiia- 
tions  and  programs 166,500 


284,000  546.300     >  255, 300       239,000 

135,000       145.000 >20,000 

89,000         90,000 >2,000 

40,500  53,000 

36,500         39,000 


585,000       873,300     >255,300     >261,000 


125,000  153,900       2  3, 900        2  3C,900 

2,000  200 - 

9,000         14,500 

2,000 

7,500  10,000 


145,500       178,600        >3,900      >36.900 


Rscal  year  1974  Fiscal  year  1975  request ' 

Committee 

Authoriza-  Appropria-  Appropria-    Authoriza-        recom- 

tjon            tion  tion              tion        mendation 


American   schools    and    hospitals 

abroad 

Contingency  fund 

National  Association  Partners  of  the 

Alliance - 

Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital 

Sahel  drought  relief 

Disaster  relief  and  reconstruction.. 

Administrative  expenses,  AID 

Administrative  and  other  expenses, 

State 

Total,  development  assistance.. 
Indochina  postwar  reconstruction.. 

Security  supporting  assistance 

Middle  East  Special  Requirements 

Fund - 


19,000 
30,000 

934 
1,000 

25,000 

150,000 

45,000 


(») 

905,434  986,050  1,142,800 

504, 000  •  489. 000  939,  800 

125,000  112,500  385,500 


19,000 
15,000 

750 

10,000 

30,000 

I  000       - 

25  000      - 

150  000             

40  000 

45  000   

4.800 

5,900 

1  259,  200  »  258, 900 
939,800  617,000 
385, 500        675, 000 


100.000       100,000       100,000 


Total,  AID 

International  Narcotics  Control 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (reserves) - 

Military  assistance  program  (MAP). 
Foreign  military  credit  sales 


1,684,434    1,597,550    2,568,100    1,684,500    1,689,900 
42,500         42,500         42,500  


(«)  25, 000 
512, 500  '  450. 000 
325,000       325,060 


25,000 
915.000 
555,000 


985,000 

555,000 


550,000 
405,000 
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Fiscal  year  1974  Hxal  year  197S  request  > 

Committee 

Autlioriza-  Appropria-  Appropria-    Authoriza-       recofli- 

tion  tion  tion  tion       mendation 


En^ergency  security  assistance: 

Israel 2,200,000    2,200,000 

Cjmbodia •  ISO,  000 


Total,  foreign  assistance  items..  4,764,434    4,790,050    4,175,600    3,224,500    2,644,900 

'  Request  Includes  the  follo»lng  additional  amounts  not  Included  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
197S  budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb.  4,  1974:  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction, 
$150,000,000.  security  suppoiting  assistance,  $322,500,000:  Middle  East  special  requirements' 
J100,00O,U00:  foreign  military  credit  sales,  $240,000,000;  military  assistance  program,  $60,000,000. 

-  Supplemental  to  existing  authorization. 
Appropriation  request  authorized  by  FAA  of  1967  which  made  available  $51,200,000  until 
expended. 

<  Autnorized  by  Public  Law  93  188  which  made  available  $40,000,000  until  expended. 


Fiscal  year  1974  Fiscal  year  1975  request' 

Committee 

Authsrlza-  Appropria-  Appropria-    Authoriza-       recom- 

tioo           tion  tion            tion       mendation 


GorgM  Memorial  Institute 

International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  in  Vietnam... 


<•)            500  500 

4,500 1027,726 


(•)  '500 

•»  27, 626     "  27, 726 


Grandtotal 4,768,934    4,790,550    4,203,826    3,252,226   2,673,126 

I  Permanent  authorization  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
•  Includes  $49,000,000  supplemental  appropriation. 

'  Eitcludes  $250,000,000  in  defense  stocks  provided  to  Cambodia  under  sec.  of  the  FAA  of  1961. 
'  Not  authorized. 

>  Permanent  authorization  of  $500,000  per  annum. 

<c  Includes  $16,526,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  contribution  to  the  ICCS  and  $11,200,000  for  reim- 
bursement to  AID  for  fiscal  year  1974  enpenses  of  the  ICCS. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
assistance  is  not,  and  I  emphasize  not, 
a  giveaway  program.  It  is  time  this  myth 
is  laid  to  rest.  Virtually  all  U.S.  assistance 
consists  not  of  dollars,  but  of  goods  and 
services  from  American  sources.  A  large 
pa  It  of  this  assistance,  moreover,  is  pro- 
vided on  a  credit  basis.  Thus,  taking  AID 
progiams  as  an  example,  the  relatively 
modest  part  of  the  Agency's  total  ex- 
Ijenditures  sjjent  overseas  tends  to  be 
offset  by  repayments  Of  interest  and 
principal  on  past  loans  and  credits.  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  last  year  for  which 
estimates  are  available,  AID  operations 
ill  fact  netted  $60  million  in  earnings 
for  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  which 
together  with  AID  accounts  for  more 
tlian  90  percent  of  total  U.S.  economic 
aid.  consists  entirely  of  American  goods, 
most  of  which  are  .sold  on  credit.  Thus, 
repa^Tnents  on  past  credits  more  than 
offset  current  outflows  of  dollars  for  ad- 
ministrative and  other  expenses. 

The  operations  of  the  international 
financial  institutions,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  single  dollar 
contributor,  are  also  balance  of  payments 
earners  for  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  estimated  that  in  1970, 
procurement  in  the  United  States  of 
goods  and  services  financed  by  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  as  well  as 
investments  and  other  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  by  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
earned  a  net  $466  million  for  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  account.  It  has  also 
been  estimated  that  since  1964,  the  cum- 
ulative total  of  balance  of  payments  net 
ea'-nlngs  from  all  spending  in  the  United 
Stfites  by  these  institutions  has  been  in 
excess  of  $2.5  billion. 

Thus,  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
myth  that  foreign  assistance  is  a  give- 
away program. 

There  is  a  distinct  downward  trend  in 
foreign  economic  aid  costs  when  seen  In 
relation  to  total  Federal  budget  outlays 
and  the  U.S.  gross  national  product.  For 
example: 

In  1949,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  foreign  economic  assistance 
costs  amounted  to  11.5  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Today,  this  share  is  less 
than  1.5  percent. 


In  1949,  economic  aid  represented  2.78 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
and  has  moved  downward  ever  since.  By 
1973.  the  figure  had  fallen  to  0.23  percent. 

The  declining  trend  is  also  evident 
when  measured  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  by  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  free  world. 

Of  16  member  nations  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee — or  DAC  as 
it  is  commonly  known,  the  United  States 
ranked  .second  in  1963  in  value  of  eco- 
nomic aid  expressed  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product.  Since  then,  the  down- 
ward drift  has  been  steady.  By  1973,  our 
position  had  dropped  to  14th. 

In  1963,  some  62  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  aid  from  DAC  country 
sources  came  from  the  United  States. 
This  share,  too,  has  fallen  steadily.  In 
1973,  while  the  dollar  value  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  still  exceeded  that  provided  by 
any  one  of  the  other  DAC  member  na- 
tions, it  represented  32  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  DAC  aid. 

To  further  illustrate  the  point,  during 
the  4-year  period  from  1962  until  1965, 
total  U.S.  foreign  assistance  outlays  con- 
sisting of  bilateral  and  multilateral  eco- 
nomic assL«;tance  and  bilateral  military 
assistance  averaged  $8,256  billion  per 
year.  During  fiscal  year  1974.  and  these 
are  preliminary  figures,  total  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  outlays  were  $8,530  billion. 
Thus,  over  a  12-year  period  of  time,  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  outlays  have  remained 
virtually  the  .same.  During  the  same  time, 
bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  de- 
clined from  an  average  of  $4,260  billion 
in  the  1962  to  1965  period  to  $3.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  about 
this  course  of  events  is  the  fact  that  other 
donor  nations,  particularly  the  Western 
European  natioas,  are  somewhat  dis- 
mayed that  they  will  be  unable  to  in- 
crease development  assistance  efforts  this 
year.  In  discussing  the  issue  with  Western 
Europeans,  I  found  they  are  determined 
to  hold  the  line  on  development  assist- 
ance outlays,  despite  the  fact  these  na- 
tions are  experiencing  much  more  severe 
domestic  economic  problems  than  in  the 
United  States.  Yet,  we  are  confronted 
with  cries  to  slash  foreign  assistance  even 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  William  Heckman,  be  permit- 
ted the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  that 
Barbara  Dickson,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
duiing  the  debate  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  wliich 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the 
following: 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CARFER  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OFFICERS  AS  AMBASSADORS 

.Sec.  33.  Section  501  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  After  January  1,  1977  at  any  time, 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  total 
numl>er  of  positions  of  ambassador  which 
are  occupied  shall  be  career  personnel  In  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  at  an 
earlier  point  during  this  year.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  was  modified  on  the 
Senate  floor  when  I  offered  it  before  to 
the  extent  that  it  provided  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  the  appointments  to  ambas- 
sadorial posts  should  be  from  the  career 
service.  As  so  amended,  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  although  I  think,  in  its 
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original  form  at  85  percent,  and  In  the 
form  in  which  I  offer  it  today  at  85  per- 
cent, it  is  still  better  because  we  have 
very  fine,  capable  professional  career 
Foreign  Service  ofiBcers.  They  are  trained 
to  represent  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  in  the  posts  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  Many  of  them  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  the  Foreign  Service,  in  which 
they  have  gained  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge. They  become  very  sensitive  lis- 
teners. They  are  able  to  report  back  to 
this  Gtovemment  in  Washington  on  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  with  which 
we  have  to  Uve.  I  believe  that  they  bring 
the  highest  degree  of  professionalism  to 
the  Foreign  Service. 

I  have  not  suggested  that  there  be  a 
100  percent  requirement  for  ambas- 
sadorial posts  to  be  drawn  from  the 
career  Foreign  Service  because  I  believe 
that  the  President  should  he  given  some 
flexibility. 

I  think  there  are  many  distinguished 
American  men  and  women  in  many 
fields,  whether  from  the  field  of  journal- 
ism or  the  field  of  academic  life  or  from 
business  life,  or  other  political  positions, 
all  of  whom  could  contribute  in  some 
way  to  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  through  embassies  abroad.  I  do 
think  that  the  backbone  of  our  ambas- 
sadorial corps  should  be  professional, 
should  be  the  men  and  woman  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  and  their  careers  to 
this  service.  I  think  that  that  is  not  only 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government; 
I  think  it  is  simple  fairness  to  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice oflBcers. 

It  must  be  extremely  frustrating  for 
them,  it  must  be  extremely  depressing 
for  them,  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
service  as  Foreign  Service  officers  and, 
when  they  reach  that  point  in  time  when 
they  might  expect  to  become  the  top 
man  or  the  top  woman  in  some  diplo- 
matic post,  to  be  appointed  as  ambas- 
sador or  minister,  then  to  find  that  that 
job  goes  to  a  purely  political  appointee, 
who  may  have  minimal  qualifications  for 
the  job;  who,  in  fact,  may  not  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  job,  but  who 
received  it  as  a  reward  for  services  which 
are  not  reaUy  relevant  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Unite '  States  of  America  as 
an  ambassador  to  a  foreign  nation. 

For    that    reason,    I   believe   that   we 
should  require  by  law  that  85  percent  of 
all  of  our  ambassadors  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  career  Foreign  Service. 
While  we  are  discussing  this  amend- 
ment, I  mention  in  passing  that  I  had  a 
parallel  amendment  which  I  offered  at 
an   earlier   time,    and   which   was   also 
unanimously    adopted    by    the    Senate. 
That  was  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  the  disqualification  of  any  ap- 
pointee or  nominee  for  an  ambassadorial 
post  who  had  made  a  very  large  politi- 
cal contribution  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  I  have  not  offered  that  amend- 
ment today,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
a  similar  amendment  today,  because  that 
particular  problem  has  been  resolved  by 
the  new  election  reform  law,  which  the 
Congress  has  adopted  and   which   the 


President  has  signed.  I  feel  that  that 
amendment  is  no  longer  necessary. 

This  amendment  now  pending,  which 
provides  that  85  percent  of  all  ambassa- 
dorial posts  shall  be  fiUed  from  the  career 
Foreign  Service,  is  a  basic  and  substan- 
tive reform  which  I  feel  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary, both  for  the  best  representation  of 
the  United  States  abroad  and  for  the 
morale  and  the  pr(^>er  discipline  of  the 
Foreign  Service  corps. 

So,  Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  has 
already  approved  this  amendment  In 
substantially  the  same  form,  within  5 
percent,  I  feel  that  the  Senate  will  again 
look  favorably  upon  this  reform  which  is 
so  patently  required  by  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  our  service 
abroad.  I  hope  that  the  disUnguished 
manager  of  the  bill  will  respraid  to  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  concur  in 
the  significance  and  the  importance  of 
the  Senator's  proposed  amendment,  for 
all  of  us  recognize  the  depth  of  skill  and 
capability  in  the  career  Foreign  Service. 
But,  as  the  Senator  has  properlj'  allowed 
for  in  his  proposed  amendment,  there  is 
mach  to  be  said  for  i  percentage  of 
X  number  of  ambassadorial  posts  to  be 
reserved  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  whichever  party  he  may  be.  We 
have  many  instances  on  record  in  which 
a  so-called  political  appointment  turned 
out  to  be  very  wise  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  more  effective  than  a  career 
appointment. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Marj-land 
that  we  are  a  little  less  certain  of  ap- 
proximately where  that  percentage  ought 
to  lie  or  whether  there  ought  to  be  some 
area  of  flexibUity  there.  It  is  a  basic,  sub- 
stantive reform  approach  in  the  present 
policy.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we  might  be 
better  advised,  at  this  very  late  stage  in 
our  efforts  to  get  a  compromise  bill  out, 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  into 
the  continuing  resolution  business,  which 
is  a  poor  way  to  rim  the  store,  that  the 
Senator  should  offer  this  reform  amend- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  new  State  authori- 
zation bill  that  will  be  introduced  very 
shortly  after  Congress  returns  in  Jan- 
uary, as  substantive  legislation  at  that 
point,  rather  than  on  the  AID  authoriza- 
tion. It  would  represent  no  significant 
delay  from  the  standpoint  of  time  and. 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  helpful  in  our 
trying  to  hold  together  this  rather  ccxn- 
plex  compromise  package  in  order  to 
expedite  legislation  on  some  kind  of  a 
moderate  foreign  aid  measure  for  this 
particular  session,  which  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  express  him- 
self on  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  an  adjustment,  timewise,  on  that. 
I  should  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
that  at  this  time.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merit  of  his  proposal.  It  is. 
rather,  the  instrument  to  which  It  would 
be  attached. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  reluctant  to  give 
up  any  time  on  this,  because.  No.  1,  the 
Senate  has  already  agreed  in  principle 
to  this  amendment. 

No.  2,  I  am  reluctant  because,  as  the 
Senator  says,  we  have  made  some  good 


and  helpful  and  beneficial  noncareer  ap- 
pointments which  have  been  good  for 
the  United  States,  good  for  our  image  in 
the  world,  and  good  for  oiu-  representa- 
tion at  important  points.  But  we  have 
also  made  a  lot  of  serious  and  foolish 
errors  that  I  should  Uke  to  see  curtailed 
as  soon  as  pxjssible.  I  do  recognize  the 
legislative  problems  that  exist. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  on  his  feet.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wishes  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  yield  for  just  an  instant, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  bill  which  Is  now 
before  us  represents  something  of  a 
miracle  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion in  that  while  it  does  not  meet  with 
absolute  approval,  it  meets  with  tolerable 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches — both  Houses  of 
Congress — and  even  the  people  of  the 
countries  which  it  is  designed  to  benefit 
I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
when  this  bill  was  up  before  us,  not  only 
was  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  accepted— two  of 
them,  I  believe — but  another  which  I  of- 
fered, and  several  others,  were  accepted. 
All  together  they  killed  the  bill,  and  it 
was  referred  back  to  our  committee;  and 
now  the  bill  has  been  returned  with  very 
few  of  those  amendments. 

So,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  now  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  and  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  which  I  had  sponsored 
the  last  time  the  bill  was  before  us,  it 
seems  to  me  best  that  we  all  restrain 
ourselves  now  vmtil  the  new  Congress 
meets  in  January,  and  get  new  legisla- 
tion, not  only  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  but  in  the  other  commit- 
tees as  well.  I  think  it  would  be  a  vei-y 
gratuitous  move  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
who  proposed  those  other  amendments  if 
we  not  push  them  now,  and  get  what  i.s 
not  a  completely  satisfactory  bill  but  a 
generally  satisfactory  bill  through,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  wait  imtil  next 
spring  to  decide  how  much  we  are  going 
to  authorize  for  foreign  aid  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1975.  I  think  last  year  or  the  year 
before  it  was  well  into  March  before  we 
could  reach  an  agreement,  and  that  is 
ridiculous. 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  deal 
with  these  amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
just  say  a  word  more,  as  impatient  as  I 

may  be  on  this  subject 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Me.  too. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, I  think,  by  his  very  generous  sup- 
port in  the  past,  has  indicated  that  he  is 
equally  impatient,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

I  cannot  be  impervious  to  the  kind  of 
arguments  they  make.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont,  with  his  imparalleled  experi- 
ence in  this  whole  field,  I  think  com- 
mands our  respect  and  our  admiration 
as  well  as  our  affection;  and  when  he 
makes  an  argument  he  is  very  hard  to 
resist. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  be  willing,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  to  seek  the  views  of  the  De- 
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partment  on  this  subject  at  this  time, 
so  that  there  woiild  not  be  any  bureau- 
cratic kind  of  delays  when  we  get  up  to 
the  point  of  action  after  the  first  of  tlie 
year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  would  be 
my  recommendation  to  make  sure  that 
they  get  the  message  loudly  and  clearly 
down  at  the  State  Department:  that  they 
be  presented  with  this  colloquy  directly, 
with  the  endorsement  of  those  who  have 
been  Involved  In  this  colloquy. 

It  would  be  my  hope  not  only  to  honor 
the  Impatience  of  the  Senator  from 
Marjiand,  but  to  insist  that  he  continue 
that  impatience,  and  I  will  join  him  in  it, 
and  that  we  make  sui"e  that  this  message 
i£  not  ignored,  shunted  aside,  or  in  other 
ways  blunted  at  the  departmental  level. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  follow  up  on  that 
with  him. 

I  was  serious  in  sharing  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  our  conviction  that 
in  trying  to  hold  together  this  minimal 
compromise  package  here,  it  would  not 
be  fatal  even  to  the  Senator's  admirable 
impatience  if  it  were  put  in  the  State  au- 
thorization bill  which  will  come  up  as 
soon  as  we  get  back,  which  would  be  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  effort  to  try  to 
get  this  compromise  package  adopted. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  assume  that  they  will 
get  the  message  downtown,  that  they  will 
understand  what  we  are  saying,  and  that 
the  message  will  not  need  any  kind  of 
Interpretation.  But  v>ith  the  assurance 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  we  will  de- 
liver that  message  that  we  are  going  to 
be  back  on  this  floor  with  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  plead  for  it  and 
want  to  see  It  adopted 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  that  we  want  the 
Department  to  respond  in  meaningfid 
ways  to  our  questions  and  proposals  In 
tills  direction,  rather  than  another  com- 
mittee be  set  up  to  study  the  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  that  they  are  on 
notice  right  now  tliat  this  is  going  to 
come  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  promise 
the  Senator  from  Mainland  that  I  will 
not  vote  against  his  amendment  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  can  only  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  wisli 
he  were  going  to  be  here  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  it  is  possible  to  initiate  a  lingering 
proxy  in  this  body,  out  of  respect  for 
those  who  have  chosen  a  richer  way  of 
life.  I  will  not  make  that  as  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  at  this  time,  but  sug- 
gest that  the  Parliamentarian  consider 
the  matter  for  some  future  inquiry. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  only  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  if 
he  can  spare  time  from  the  cultivation 
of  apple  trees,  pear  trees,  peach  trees, 
and  other  useful  and  pleasant  occupa- 
tions to  give  us  his  endorsement  of  this 
principle  at  that  time,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  even  though  he  will  not 
actually  be  voting  on  the  question. 

Mr  McGEE.  It  is  my  adnce  that  he 
will  be  more  powerful  even  than  he  is 


here,  because  he  will  have  a  four  wheel 
drive  when  he  gets  back  to  Vermont. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Oa  that  basis.  Mr. 
President,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  under- 
standings reached  here — and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  responses  of  both  Sena- 
tors— with  that  understanding.  I  will  re- 
turn with  this  amendment  at  the  earli- 
est opportimity. 

Mr.  McGEE.  With  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  as  a  comover. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  for  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  promised  to  be  here  by  2:30  with  a 
proposal.  In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi-.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fuither  read- 
ing of  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  37,  line  14.  strike  the  word  "and". 

On  page  37,  Line  20,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  "and". 

On  page  37,  between  lines  20  and  21,  In- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

(7)  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Indochina  wherever  practicable  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  the  United  NatioiLs  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  other  international 
organizations  or  arrangements,  multilateral 
Institutions,  and  private  voluntary  agencies 
with  a  minimxim  presence  and  activity  of 
United  Stat,es  Government  personnel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  proposed  legislation  I  understand 
that  tliere  are  six  different  areas  which 
have  been  indicated  as  principles  guid- 
ing the  Indochina  portion  of  the  legis- 
lation that  is  before  us. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  an 
effort  to  expand  upon  these  principles 
governing  economic  aid  to  Indochina, 
which  have  been  inserted  into  the  bill 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  and  com- 
mend the  action  of  the  committee  for 
clearly  establishing  the  principles  it  has 
regarding  further  American  economic 
assistance  to  the  countries  of  Indochina. 
Tlie  committee's  action  on  the  bill  goes 
a  long  way  towards  remedjlng  some  of 
the  serious  shortcomings  In  the  admin- 
istration's original  proposal  for  Indo- 
china aid,  and  it  embodies  manj'  of  the 


provisions  I  have  sought  In  introducing 
my  amendments  last  year  and  this  past 
July. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  clearly  estab- 
lishing a  humanitarian  priority  in  our 
economic  assistance  program  for  Indo- 
cliina.  It  is  long  past  due  that  our  aid 
program  recognize  that  people  problems 
of  the  area — the  needs  of  refugees,  civil- 
ian casualties,  orphans  and  others  dis- 
advantaged by  a  decade  of  war — and  the 
reconstruction  of  civilian  facilities,  such 
as  housing,  hospitals,  cUnics  and 
schools — these  should  be  the  overriding 
concern  and  objective  of  American  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Indochina. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  a  missing 
element  in  the  bill's  list  of  principles  gov- 
erning our  economic  aid  program.  This 
relates  to  the  need  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  role  and  place  of  inter- 
national and  voluntarj'  agencies  in  our 
humanitarian  assistance  program  for  In- 
dochina. It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment to  clearly  establish  as  a  principle 
objective  of  our  aid  that,  "wherever  prac- 
ticable," American  assistance  to  Indo- 
china shall  be  distributed  "under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations, 
other  international  organizations  or  ar- 
rangements, multilateral  Institutions, 
and  private  voluntarj'  agencies  with  a 
minimum  presence  and  activity  of  U.S. 
Goveniment  personnel." 

Over  tlie  past  several  years,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  glaring  omissions  in 
om-  Government's  budget  requests  for 
Indochina — the  absence  of  any  meaning- 
ful effort  to  promote  or  strengthen  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  helping  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  war  in  Indochina. 
This  despite  the  hope  in  many  quarters 
that  a  good  share  of  the  effort  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  millions 
of  people  in  need  can  be  carried  out 
under  some  fonn  of  international  coop- 
eration— if  not  on  a  regional  basis,  then 
at  least  pi-ograms  under  international 
auspices  for  some  of  the  special  people 
problems  which  exist  in  the  separate 
war-affected  areas. 

I  have  shared  this  hope.  And.  along 
witli  other  Members  of  tlie  Senate,  I 
have  long  advocated  that  our  Govern- 
ment actively  encourage  and  support 
uiitiatives  for  expanding  the  participa- 
tion and  the  role  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  similar  organizations,  in 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  programs  in 
Indochina.  Senators  may  recall  that  last 
year,  the  Senate  adopted  my  amend- 
ments for  this  purpose  to  the  fiscal  year 
1974  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill. 
Although  they  were  dropped  in  confer- 
ence last  year,  I  beUeve  Senate  action 
tills  year  would  stiengtlien  the  bill  and 
will  receive  support  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  record  is 
clear  that  a  number  of  governments  are 
now  prepared  to  support  and  contiibute 
to  humanitarian  programs  in  Indochina 
if  they  are  under  International  auspices. 
The  record  is  equally  clear  that  those  in- 
ternational arrangements  are  there — 
waiting  and  ready  to  be  used.  The  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  is  prepared  to  up- 
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grade  and  expand  their  efforts  in  Indo- 
china, especially  in  Cambodia.  The  rec- 
ord is  clear  that  the  United  Nations 
stands  ready  to  help.  The  record  shows 
that  UNICEF  has  new  programs  under- 
way, and  that  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees — UNHCR — 
is  soliciting  international  support  for  a 
new  program  of  reUef  to  all  areas  of 
Indochina.  And  other  ofBces  and  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  are  also  prepared 
to  move  in  meeting  humanitarian  needs. 
What  is  missing  is  a  clear  and  firm  indi- 
cation of  U.S.  support — of  a  meaningful 
pledge  to  help  fund  these  international 
initiatives. 

The  administration's  policy  toward 
internationalizing  assistance  for  Indo- 
china has  been  ambiguous,  to  say  the 
least.  Despite  public  statements  to  the 
contrary — before  the  refugee  subcom- 
mittee and  elsewhere — our  Government 
has  done  precious  little  to  really  support 
initiatives  by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies.  In  fact,  apart 
from  indicating  some  token  contributions 
to  the  International  Red  Cross,  and  some 
mild  interest  in  the  modest  program  of 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, the  administration's  original  budget 
presentation  and  subsequent  statements 
on  our  foreign  aid  policy  toward  Indo- 
china, all  but  ignore  the  creative  possi- 
bilities for  expanding  international  par- 
ticipation in  this  area. 

In  fact,  in  recent  weeks  ofiBcials  of  our 
Government  have  sought  to  attach  un- 
reasonable conditions  on  our  support  of 
international  programs  in  all  areas  of 
Indochina.  Such  an  attitude  midercuts 
the  effectiveness  of  such  organizations 
as  UNICEF  and  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  threaten  to  unravel  the  in- 
ternational framework  needed  to  meet 
the  massive  needs  of  orphans  and  chil- 
dren and  other  war  victims  in  all  the 
war-affected  areas.  It  also  serves  to  dis- 
courage contributions  from  other  coun- 
tries, ready  and  willing  to  contribute  to 
humanitarian  relief  in  Indochina,  if  it  is 
undertaken  under  international  auspices. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  stop  the  foot-dragging  and 
the  negativism.  It  is  time  to  support  in 
a  significant  way,  international  efforts 
to  meet  the  relief  and  rehabihtation 
needs  of  all  the  people  of  Indochina.  It 
Is  time  to  break  with  the  past,  and  to 
actively  support  new  directions  in  our 
assistance  policy  toward  Indochina. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  made  a  giant  step 
in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  carry  it  one  step  further. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  instruments  in 
meeting  humanitarian  needs  that  we 
have  seen  in  recent  times,  whether  it  has 
been  in  the  area  of  Bangladesh  or  also 
to  some  extent  in  the  Sahel,  or  other 
areas  of  very  desperate  need,  has  been 
through  the  established  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations. 

I  happen  to  believe  one  of  the  finer 
jobs  of  the  U.N.  has  been  the  work  of  its 
specialized  agencies.  These  are  made  up 
of  career  individuals  whose  concern  and 
commitment  to  humanitarian  interests 


have  been,  I  think,  perhaps  the  bright- 
est star  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  know  that  recently  there  have  been 
steps  taken  within  the  U.N.  that  single 
out  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  for 
political  recrimination.  Of  course,  this 
is  an  aspect  which  I  deplore  because  I 
think  I  can  say  without  the  possibility 
of  contradiction  that  the  various  spe- 
cialized agencies  have  recorded  an  ad- 
mirable record  in  the  area  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  wherever  they  have 
been  called  to  play  a  role. 

Even  today  in  Indochina,  there  is  an 
existence  now — an  international  pres- 
ence— that  has  the  capacity  to  provide 
greater  humanitarian  assistance.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible,  and  this  is 
purely  an  advisory  amendment,  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  particular  machinery. 

It  seems  to  me  as  well  that  we  can  les- 
sen the  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

In  many  instances,  countries  are  quite 
willing  to  help  and  assist  in  humanitar- 
ian undertakings  if  they  are  under  inter- 
national auspices. 

Too  often  in  the  past  in  Indochina  we 
have  made  this  strictly  a  U.S.  undertak- 
ing and  excluded  the  possibility  for  par- 
ticipation from  other  member  states  of 
the  U.N. 

First  of  all,  to  provide  a  more  effective 
response  to  humanitarian  needs;  second, 
to  reduce  what  I  think  is  the  ever  in- 
creasing pressure  on  the  American  tax- 
payer; and  third,  because  I  think  there 
are  sound  U.N.  programs. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  useful  and 
helpful. 

Finally  I  would  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  follows  a  previous 
amendment  to  the  last  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  was  accepted. 

Tills  is  a  matter  which  is  not  new  in 
terms  of  our  imderstanding  of  it  and  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  useful  in  the 
area  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  In- 
dochina. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  and 
request  the  support  of  the  floor  manager. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  proposed 
language  amendment  squares  very  tightly 
with  the  position  that  has  long  been 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Falling,  as  It 
would,  under  that  section  of  the  bill 
pretty  much  covering  economic  aid  to 
Indochina,  it  seems  to  me  it  makes  even 
more  articulate  in  terms  of  meaning  that 
whole  section. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  would 
be  authorized  to  accept  that  language 
as  consistent  with  the  intent  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  floor  manager  and  his  ex- 
pression of  support  by  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNAKIMOrS-CONSEJfT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  interested 
parties,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request:  that  there 
be  1  hour  on  amendments  to  the  pending 
business,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  30  min- 
utes on  amendments  to  amendments,  mo- 
tions, and  so  forth,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  that  there  be  2 
hours  on  the  bill,  itself;  that  the  vote 
occur  not  later  than  6  p.m.  tomorrow 
afternoon;  that  rule  XII  be  waived  and 
regular  order  be  followed;  and  that  all 
amendments  be  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing OCBcer. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  3394,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  debate  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree,  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  or  their  designees:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  traders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal. 

Ordered  further,  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  this  bill  shall  occur  not  later  than 
6:00  p.m.,  Wednesday.  Dec.  4,  1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be 
charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.   PERCY.    Mr.   President,    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  tliat  tlae  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit- 
ted to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
an  amendment,  the  purpose  of  wiiich 
v.as  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  in 
all  foreign  aid  programs  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  cooperation  with 
the  governments  of  other  countries,  we 
did  not  create  a  greater  gap  between  the 
status  of  men  and  women  in  tliose  coun- 
tries than  already  existed.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  the  intention  and  purpose  to 
use  all  tlie  human  resources  in  these 
countries  in  connection  witli  tlie  devel- 
opment programs  of  lesser  developed 
countries. 

Yet,  as  we  saw  the  implementation  of 
oui"  foreign  aid  program  with  funds  pro- 
vided for  training  and  for  education,  we 
saw  the  possibility  that  a  preponderance 
of  these  funds  might  be  going  to  the 
training  and  education — the  giving  of 
skills — to  half  the  population,  the  men 
and  not  the  women.  This  not  only  cre- 
ated a  further  gap  between  the  sexes  in 
these  countries  but  also  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  human  resources 
available  to  tliese  countries  in  tlieir  de- 
velopment program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  assistance 
bills  that  the  management,  the  policy 
positions  taken,  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  frequently  was  carried  out 
predominantly  by  men,  without  really 
proper  thought  given  to  the  possibility 
that  sex  discrimination  was  carried  on. 

As  a  result  of  the  submission  of  this 
so-called  Percy  amendment,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Foreign  Assistance,  Mr.  Dan 
Parker,  issued  the  "Percy  amendment 
policy  implementation  plan,"  directing 
all  agency  development  assistance  plans 
to  contain  clear  statements  as  to  how 
women  in  developing  countries  will  be 
involved  in  the  development  process  and 
how  the  plan  or  proposal  will  benefit 
women  and  thus  their  capabilities. 

I  commend  Mr.  Parker  for  the  extraor- 
dinary, fine  way  in  which  he  has  imple- 
mented this  part  of  our  foreign  aid  bill 
and  for  the  excellent  work  being  done 
within  AID  now  to  implement  it  in  spirit 
and  fully  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress. 

At  the  United  Nations,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  very  recently,  I  sub- 
mitted a  similar  amendment,  .so  that  in 
all  development  programs  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  amendment  and  the  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  by  sexes  would  be 
observed.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
appropriate  committee  imanimously  re- 
ported out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
plenary  session  this  particular  amend- 
ment, submitted  by  me  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  this  year,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  I  feel  certain  that 
this  will  be  Implemented  In  all  future 
foreign  aid  and  development  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  would  therefore  seem  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  assistance  pro- 
grams that  the  U.S.  Government  has  and 
contiibutes  toward,  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  would  also  have  a  policy,  and  that 
tlie  U.S.  delegate  to  those  organizations 


be  instructed  to  implement  the  policies 
and  provisions  that  are  now  being  car- 
ried out  in  our  own  foreign  aid  programs. 

An  amendment  has  been  prepared  by 
me  which  I  feel  will  have  the  widespread 
support  of  the  Members  of  tlie  Senate. 
Other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
particularly  interested  themselves  in 
these  matters  include  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  past. 
I  simply  wish  to  indicate  that  it  will  be 
my  intention,  at  some  point  in  the  future, 
on  the  first  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  considers  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  to  introduce  this 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  such 
bill,  to  be  implemented  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  that. 

It  would  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  present,  pending  bill, 
but  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, is  fully  supportive  of  the  principle, 
supported  by  the  administration,  that  it 
would  impede  the  progress  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  if  it  were  open  for  amend- 
ments, no  matter  how  worthj'  those 
amendments  may  be.  The  need  now. 
after  almost  half  the  fiscal  year  has 
passed,  to  enact  an  authorizing  bill  for 
foreign  as.sistance  is  urgent,  and  no  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  that  might  possiblj' 
impede  or  slow  up  that  process. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment today,  but  I  simply  wish  to  notify 
my  coUes^ues  that  I  shall  offer  the 
amendment  at  some  future  time  on  the 
first  bill  that  will  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  proixwed  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  followliig 
new  section: 

INTEGRATION     OF     WOMEN 

Sec.  33.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  305.  Intsgration  or  Womek. — The 
President  is  requested  to  instruct  each  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  United  States  to  each  in- 
ternational organization  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member  (including  but  not  limited 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development)  to 
carry  out  their  duties  with  respect  to  such 
organizations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encoiu"- 
age  and  promot«  the  integration  of  women 
into  the  national  economies  of  member  and 
recipient  countries  and  Into  professional  and 
policy-making  positions  within  such  organi- 
zations, thereby  Improving  the  status  of 
women." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1974— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
McClure)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  blU  (HJl.  12628) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  vocational  rehabili- 
tation subsistence  allowances,  educational 
and  training  as-^lstance  allowances,  and  spe- 
cial allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  xinder  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  Improve  and  expand  the  spe- 
cial programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servicemen  under  chap- 
ler  34  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand 
the  veteran-student  services  program;  to 
establish  an  education  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans and  persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
chapter  34  or  35  of  such  title;  to  make  other 
improvements  In  the  educational  assistance 
program  and  In  the  administration  of  edu- 
cational benefita;  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows 
of  certain  veterans  by  Improving  and  ex- 
panding the  provisions  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service,  bj- 
Increasing  the  employment  of  veterans  by 
Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
by  providing  for  an  action  plan  for  the  em- 
ployment of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans within  the  Federal  Government;  to 
codify  and  e.xpand  veterans  reemployment 
rights;  and  for  other  purposes",  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
objections,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  it  originated,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thn-ds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agree- 
ii,g  to  pass  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  appro\  nl 
H.R.  12628,  a  biU  which  would  provide  what 
I  consider  an  excessive  increase  and  liberali- 
zation of  veterans'  education  and  training 
benefits. 

Instead.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  send  me  a 
veterans'  education  bill  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  proposed.  By  doing  so,  we  can  avoid 
adding  another  half  billion  dollar  load  to  the 
already  overburdened  taxpayer.  FalUu'e  to 
do  so  wUl  mean  that  the  Congrese  wUl  In 
the  aggregate — Federal  pay  deferral.  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  Veterans  Education- 
add  over  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  the 
Federal  deficit  in  1975. 

This  bin  which  I  am  returning  to  the  Con- 
gress provides  benefits  that  are  greater  than 
those  granted  to  World  War  II  and  Korea 
veterans.  It  would  oost  the  taxpayers  half  a 
billion  dollars  more  In  fiscal  year  1975  than 
Is  appropriate  In  view  of  the  cotmtry's  cur- 
rent economic  circumstances. 

Tlie  decision  not  to  sign  this  bill  has  not 
been  an  easy  one.  But  it  Is  necessary  If  all 
of  us  are  to  operate  with  essential  budgetary 
restraint.  The  Nation  must  reduce  Federal 
spending  if  we  are  to  stop  the  inflation 
spiral. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  on  previous 
occasions  to  Join  with  me  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending  and  help  whip  inflation.  In 
two  Important  Instances,  the  Federal  pay 
deferral  plan  and  the  RaUroad  Retirement 


bill,  the  Congress  refused  to  Join  with  me 
and  the  result  has  added  an  additional  one 
billion  dollars  to  the  Federal  taxpayers' 
burden. 

Veterans'  benefits  should — and  can — be 
improved.  I  continue  to  support  a  responsi- 
ble Increase  in  education  benefits  for  veter- 
ans. I  again  urge  the  Congress,  as  I  have  on 
many  occasions,  to  enact  a  GI  Bill  providing 
for  an  18.2  percent  benefit  Increase  rather 
than  the  23  percent  in  this  bill.  Such  action 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility  while  recognizng  the  Nation  s 
.special  debt  to  our  veterans. 

Since  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  first  went 
into  effect  In  1966,  the  total  of  veterans' 
benefit  Increases  enacted  through  1972  have 
substantially  exceeded  the  rise  In  cost  of 
living.  Not  including  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  basic  monthly  education  has  in- 
creased by  a  $120  per  month  or  120  percent 
since  1966.  This  compares  with  an  actual 
rise  of  5r.  percent  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

In  addition  to  the  23  percent  benefit  In- 
crease, this  bill  extends  entitlement  for  GI 
bill  benefits  from  36  to  45  months  for  tinder- 
graduates.  I  believe  the  present  entitlement 
of  four  academic  years  Is  sufficient  time  to 
permit  a  veteran  to  obtain  his  baccalaureate 
degree  and  to  enable  him  to  adjust  to 
civilian  life. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  other  ob- 
jectionable features  despite  my  urging  that 
they  be  eliminated.  It  establishes  a  new 
direct  loan  program  for  veteran  students 
which  departs  from  the  sound  objective  of 
providing  student  aid  through  one  depart- 
ment— Health.  Education  and  Welfare— 
rather  than  through  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, A  direct  loan  program  is  also  Inefficient 
compared  to  available  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams, which  provide  substantially  more  as- 
sistance to  the  veteran  at  less  cost  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  returning  this  bill  with  reluctance, 
but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Congress 
v,ill  demonstrate  Its  wUlingiiess  to  Join  the 
executive  branch  In  taking  the  difficult  ac- 
tions needed  to  hold  down  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  while  being  equitable 
with  our  veterans. 

GrRALD  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hotsr,  November  26, 1974. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (H.R.  12628',  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  A.^sistance  Act  of 
1974,  returned  by  the  President  on  No- 
vember 26,  1974,  without  his  approval, 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  reconsideration,  on  December  3, 
1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objection 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
allocate  my  time  to  the  chaii-man  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartke>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
Ptor  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  this  bill :  Guy  H. 
McMichael,  Mary  Whalen.  LaiTy  Chernl- 
koff,  and  John  Szabo. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  today  to  the  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 26,  the  President  returned  to 
Congress  without  his  approval,  H.R. 
12628,  the  Vietnam -Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The 
veto  of  this  important  measure  was  un- 
warranted, unnecessary,  and  extremely 
unfortunate.  I  arise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  tlie  motion  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

I  term  this  an  unfortunate  veto,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  President  was  ill 
served  by  those  who  advise  him.  There 
are  a  number  of  assertions  contained  in 
the  veto  message  which  cannot  go  un- 
challenged, together  with  unspoken  im- 
plications which  also  must  be  examined. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
VTETNAM-ERA  VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1974 

Before  turning  to  the  veto  message,  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
briefly  summarize  the  provisions  of  this 
comprehensive  and  important  measure. 

Title  I  amends  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows: 

First,  increases  the  rates  of  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance  by  22.7 
percent  for  eligible  veterans  under  chap- 
ter 34  and  for  eligible  wives,  widows,  and 
cliildren  trairung  under  chapter  35. 
Monthly  allowance  for  a  single  veteran 
witli  no  dependents  is  increased  from 
$220  to  $270.  A  married  veteran's  allow- 
ance is  increased  from  $261  to  $321 
monthly.  The  allowance  for  a  married 
veteran  with  a  child  is  increased  from 
$298  to  $366  a  month  with  provision  for 
$22  for  each  additional  dependent. 

Second,  increases  by  18.2  percent  the 
monthly  training  assistance  allowance 
payable  to  eligible  veterans  or  persons 
pursuing  a  full-time  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-job  training  pro- 
gram. The  initial  monthly  allowance  for 
a  single  veteran  with  no  dependents  is 
increased  from  $160  to  $189. 

Third,  liberalizes  eUgibility  require- 
ments for  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  to 
train  under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion provisions  of  chapter  31  to  equalize 
them  w  ith  those  in  effect  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  post-Korean 
conflict. 

Fourth,  clarifies  and  liberalizes  the 
circumstances  under  which  disabled 
veterans  training  under  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  provisions  of  chapter  31 
may  qualify  for  individualized  tutorial 
assistance. 

Fifth,  increases  by  18.2  percent  the 
educational  allowance  payable  to  eUg- 
ible  veterans  or  persons  who  are  enrolled 
in  PREP,  flight  training,  or  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  by  correspondence. 

Title  n  amends  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows : 

First,  permits  the  initial  6  months  of 
active  duty  training  by  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  members  to  be  counted 
toward  entitlement  for  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  34,  if  the 
Reserve  or  Guard  members  subsequently 
serve  on  active  duty  for  a  consecutive 
12  months  or  more. 

Second,  extends  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  educational  assistance  benefits 
for  eligible  veterans  from  36  to  45  months 
to  be  utilized  in  pursuit  of  a  program  of 


education  leading  to  a  standard  under- 
graduate college  degree. 

Third,  clarifies  and  strengthens  cer- 
tain administrative  provisions  of  the 
veterans  VA  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams to  prevent  and  mitigate  against 
abuses  by  providing  that  courses  with 
vocational  objectives  must  demonstrate 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  comse 
graduates  obtained  employment  in  the 
occupational  category  for  which  the 
course  was  designed  to  provide  traming. 

Fourth,  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  approve  enrollment  of  an 
eligible  veteran  or  person  m  any  course 
wliich  utilizes  significant  avocational  and 
recreational  themes  in  its  advertising,  or 
in  any  proprietary  below-college  level 
course  in  which  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  eligible  students  are  wholly  or 
partially  subsidized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Fifth,  clarifies  and  strengthens  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  the  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  program  to  prevent 
abuses. 

Sixth,  authorizes  up  to  6  months  of  re- 
fresher training  for  veterans  eligible  im- 
der  the  current  GI  bill  to  update  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  light  of  the  technologi- 
cal advances  occurring  in  their  fields  of 
emplojTnent  during  and  since  the  period 
of  their  active  military  service. 

Seventh,  liberalizes  the  veteran-stu- 
dent service  programs  by  raising  the 
maximum  work-study  allowance  from 
$250  to  $625 — increasing  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  a  vetei-an  may  work 
from  100  to  250 — and  removing  any  stat- 
utory ceiling  on  the  number  of  veterans 
who  can  participate  in  the  program. 

Eighth,  liberalizes  the  tutorial  assist- 
ance program  by  extending  the  maximum 
assistance  period  from  9  to  12  months 
and  increasing  the  monthly  tutorial  al- 
lowance from  $50  to  $60. 

Ninth,  liberalizes  permissible  absences 
for  courses  not  leading  to  standard  col- 
lege degrees  by  excluding  customaiT  va- 
cation period  established  by  institutions 
in  connection  with  Federal  or  State  legal 
holidays. 

Tenth,  permits  any  joint  apprentice- 
ship training  committee  which  acts  as 
an  amiual  reporting  fee  of  $3  for  each 
eligible  veteran  or  person  enrolled  in  VA 
educational  programs  in  return  for  fur- 
nishing the  VA  with  the  reports  or  cer- 
tificates of  enrollment,  attendance,  and 
termination  of  such  eligible  veterans. 

Eleventh,  provides  that  occupation- 
vocational  courses  not  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  but  offered  on  a  clock - 
hour  basis  may  in  the  alternative  be 
measured  on  a  credit-hour  basis,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  minimum  22  hours 
of  attendance  per  week. 

Twelfth,  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  approve  the  enrollment  of 
any  eligible  veteran  or  person  in  any 
course  offered  by  an  institution  which 
utilizes  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  mislead- 
ing advertising,  sales,  or  enrollment 
practices  of  any  tj-pe. 

Thirteenth,  directs  the  Administrator 
to  measure  and  evaluate  all  programs 
authoiized  by  title  38  with  respect  to 
theh-  effectiveness,  impact,  and  structure 
and  mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices, and  to  collect,  collate,  and  analyze, 
on  a  continuing  basis,  full  data  regard - 
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Ing  the  operation  of  all  such  programs 
and  to  make  available  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress  on  a  regular  basis  such 
information  and  the  results  of  his 
findings. 

Fourteenth,  increases  the  allowance 
payable  to  the  Administrator  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  by  the  State 
approving  agencies  in  administering 
educational  benefits  under  title  38. 

Fifteenth,  clarifies  and  strengthens  the 
Administrator's  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  VA  outreach  program 
to  include  greater  use  of  telephone  facili- 
ties and  peer-group  contact. 

Sixteenth,  establishes  a  veterans 
representative  program  to  station  a  full- 
time  VA  employee  at  each  educational 
institution  where  at  least  500  veterans 
are  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between 
the  VA  and  the  school  and  to  identify 
and  resolve  various  problems  with  respect 
to  the  educational  assistance  program. 

Seventeenth,  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  seek  to  achieve 
maximum  feasible  effective  coordination 
and  interrelationship  of  services  among 
all  Federal  programs  and  activities 
affecting  veterans,  and  to  seek  to  achieve 
the  maximum  coordination  of  their  pro- 
grams with  the  programs  carried  out  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Title  ni  amends  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows : 

Authorizes  supplementary  assistance 
to  veterans  or  eligible  wives,  widows,  and 
children  by  direct  loans  to  such  indi- 
viduals from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  up  to  $600  a  school  year  to  cover 
educational  costs  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  title  38  or  other  Federal  loan  or 
grant  programs. 

Title  rv  amends  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows : 

First,  extends  chapter  41  benefits  of 
job  counseling,  training,  and  placement 
services  to  wives  and  widows  eligible 
under  chapter  35. 

Second,  expands  and  strengthens  the 
administrative  controls  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  directed  to  establish  in 
order  to  insure  that  eligible  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows  are  promptly  placed 
In  a  satisfactory  job  or  job  training  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  em- 
ployment assistance;  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  standards 
for  determining  compliance  by  State 
public  employment  service  agencies  with 
the  provisions  of  chapters  41  and  42. 

Third,  clarifies  and  strengthens  exist- 
ing law  requiring  that  Federal  contrac- 
tors take  actions  in  addition  to  job  list- 
ing in  order  to  insure  aflBrmative  action 
to  employ  and  advance  in  employment 
qualified  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

Fourth,  provides  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment  and  job  advancement 
opportunities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  qualified  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  and  provides  for  spe- 
cial Federal  appointment  authority  and 
other  mechanisms  to  carry  out  that 
policy. 

Fifth,  provides  for  clarification  and 
recodification  into  title  38  of  existing 
law  on  veterans'  reemployment  rights, 
and  further  extends  those  rights  to  vet- 


erans who  were  employed  by  States  or 
their  political  subdivisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Title  V  provides:  All 
amendments  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  except  that  the  rate  in- 
crease will  be  effective  September  1,  1974, 
and  the  new  loan  program  will  be  effec- 
tive January  1,  1975.  Veterans  or  de- 
pendents eligible  for  a  loan  on  ar  after 
January  1,  1975,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
loan  amount  reflective  of  the  full  amount 
of  their  tuition  and  all  other  costs  of  at- 
tendance which  they  have  incurred  for 
the  academic  year  beginning  on  or  about 
September  1,  1974. 

In  response  to  this  measure  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  both  Houses, 
on  November  26  the  President  returned 
the  bill  with  the  veto  message,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  approval 
H.R.  12628,  a  bill  which  would  provide  what 
I  consider  an  excessive  Increase  and  liberal- 
ization of  veterans'  education  and  training 
benefits. 

Instead,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  send  me  a 
veterans'  education  bill  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  proposed.  By  doing  so,  we  can  avoid 
adding  another  half  billion  dollar  load  to 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayer.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  mean  that  the  Congress  will  in 
the  aggregate — Federal  pay  deferral.  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  Veterans  Education — 
add  over  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  the 
Federal  deficit  in  1975. 

This  bill  which  I  am  returning  to  the  Con- 
gress provides  benefits  that  are  greater  than 
those  granted  to  World  War  II  and  Korea 
veterans.  It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  half 
a  billion  dollars  more  in  fiscal  year  1975  than 
is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  country's  cur- 
rent economic  circumstances. 

The  decision  not  to  sign  this  bill  has  not 
been  an  easy  one.  But  it  is  necessary  If  all 
of  us  are  to  operate  with  essential  budgetary 
restraint.  The  Nation  must  reduce  Federal 
spending  if  we  are  to  stop  the  inflation 
spiral. 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  on  previous  oc- 
casions to  Join  with  me  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  help  whip  inflation.  In  two 
important  Instances,  the  Federal  pay  de- 
ferral plan  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  bill, 
the  Congress  refused  to  Join  with  me  and  tlie 
result  has  added  an  additional  one  billion 
dollars  to  the  Federal  taxpayers'  burden. 

Veterans'  benefits  should — and  can — be 
improved.  I  continue  to  support  a  responsi- 
ble Increase  in  education  benefits  for  vet- 
erans. I  again  urge  the  Congress,  as  I  have 
on  many  occasions,  to  enact  a  GI  Bill  provid- 
ing for  an  18.2  percent  benefit  increase  rath- 
er than  the  23  percent  in  this  bill.  Such  ac- 
tion would  be  In  keeping  with  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  while  recognizing  the 
Nation's  special  debt  to  our  veterans. 

Since  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  first  went 
Into  effect  in  1966,  the  total  of  veterans' 
benefit  increases  enacted  through  1972  have 
substantially  exceeded  the  rise  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Not  including  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  basic  monthly  education  allowance  has 
increased  by  a  $120  per  month  or  120  percent 
since  1966.  This  compares  with  an  actual  rise 
of  65  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
In  addition  to  the  23  percent  benefit  in- 


crease, this  bill  extends  entitlement  for  Gl 
biU  benefits  from  36  to  45  months  for  under- 
graduates. I  believe  the  present  entitlement 
of  four  academic  years  is  suflBcient  time  to 
permit  a  veteran  to  obtain  his  baccalaureate 
degree  and  to  enable  him  to  adjust  to 
civilian  life. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  contains  other  objec- 
tionable features  despite  my  urging  that 
they  be  eliminated.  It  establishes  a  new  di- 
rect loan  program  for  veteran  students  which 
departs  from  the  sound  objective  of  provid- 
ing student  aid  through  one  department- 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare— rather  than 
through  various  Federal  agencies.  A  direct 
loan  program  is  also  inefficient  compared  to 
available  guaranteed  loan  programs,  which 
provide  substantially  more  assistance  to  the 
veteran  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  returning  this  bill  with  reluctance^ 
but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  Join  the 
executive  branch  in  talcing  the  difficult  ac- 
tions needed  to  hold  down  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  while  being  equitable 
with  our  veterans. 

Gerald  R.  Fobd. 

Th-:  White  House,  November  26,  1974. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  address  ourselves  at 
the  onset  to  the  basic  issues  raised  by 
the  veto  message.  That  is,  that  the  as- 
sertion that  the  increases  and  liberali- 
zation provided  for  in  this  bill  are  not 
needed  or  in  the  President's  own  words, 
represent  "excessive  increases  and  liber- 
alization of  veterans  education  and  train- 
ing benefits."  Clearly  coupled  is  the  issue 
of  whether  the  benefits  provided  here 
will  significantly  accelerate  the  Nation's 
"inflation  spiral, "  in  the  words  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  prem- 
ise th.it  the  benefits  are  not  needed  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  bold  assertion 
in  the  veto  message  that  under  this  bill 
the  Vietnam  veteran  would  receive  "ben- 
efits greater  than  are  accorded  to  World 
War   II   and   Korean   veterans."   Every 
available  study  and  bit  of  information 
simply  contradicts  that  unsupjxjrted  as- 
sertion. Beyond  studies  and  reports  how- 
ever, anyone  who  has  been  in  contact 
with  young  veterans  struggling  to  at- 
tend school  on  the  GI  bill,  knows  first- 
hand that  veterans  are  having  a  rough 
time  of  it  today.  Currently,  a  single  vet- 
eran receives  $1,980  a  year,  while  a  vet- 
eran with  a  dependent  receives  $2,349 
armually.  Under  the  bill  vetoed  by  the 
President    a    single    veteran's    benefits 
would  be  increased  to  $2,430  a  year  while 
a  veteran  with  a  dependent  would  receive 
$2,889  annually  to  pay  for  tuition,  books, 
fees,  food,  rent,  clothing,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  all  the  other  basic  necessities. 
Every  available  study  has  concluded, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  the  veto 
message,  that  todays  veterans  do  not  re- 
ceive adequate  benefits  and  do  not  have 
the  same  educational  opportunities  that 
are   available   to   their   World   War   n 
counterparts.    These    include    extensive 
studies  by  the  League  of  Cities-the  Con- 
ferences of  Mayors,  the  Nader  report  on 
Vietnam  veterans  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
perhaps  most  important  an  independent 
study    conducted    by    the    Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  N.J.  (ETS) , 
pursuant  to  a  Veterans'  Administration 
contract  last  year.  In  its  report  to  the 
VA,  the  ETS  concluded: 
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In  general,  the  "real  value"  of  the  educa- 
tional allowance  available  to  veterana  of 
World  War  II  was  greater  than  the  current 
allowance  being  paid  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  when  adjustments  are  made  for 
the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and  sup- 
plies. . 

When  educational  allow-ances  for  the  Viet- 
nsm  veteran  are  adjusted  for  the  average 
tuition,  feea.  books  and  supplies  at  a  4-year 
public  Institution,  the  benefits  remaining  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  veterans  estimated 
living  expenses. 

When  total  resources  available  to  the  vet- 
eran for  an  academic  year  are  compared  with 
lUs  estimated  living  expenses  for  a  similar 
period,  substantial  need  exists  for  additional 
resources  to  meet  educational  costs. 

Thus,  to  assert  that  veterans  would  be 
better  off  simply  does  not  square  with  the 
facts.  Using  the  most  conservative  indi- 
cator, the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and 
adjusting  total  dollars  available  to  World 
War  II  veterans  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  today's  veteran  approaches  parity 
under  this  bill  but  is  not  in  a  demon- 
strably superior  position.  More  impor- 
tant, tlie  use  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
is  the  most  conservative  of  indicators.  It 
ignores  the  fact  that  a  basic  pui-pose  of 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  is 
to  enable  veterans  to  pay  school  costs. 
While  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  almost  200  percent  since  the  World 
War  U  GI  bill,  the  cost  of  education  has 
increased  more  rapidly  by  300  to  500  per- 
cent. Quite  clearly  today's  veteran  has  a 
significant  diminishment  in  the  pm'chas- 
ing  power  of  his  VA  educational  assist- 
ance dollai-s.  This  diminished  purchasing 
power  is  reflected  in  participation  rates, 
which  vary  among  States  and  which 
should  be  much  higher  than  they  cur- 
rently are. 

The  veto  message,  somewhat  disingen- 
uously notes  that  benefits  under  the  cui'- 
rent  GI  bill  since  1966  have  risen  at  a 
faster  rate  than  tlie  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. While  this  in  itself  is  factually  cor- 
rect, it  totally  ignores  the  more  signifi- 
cant fact  that  as  originally  enacted  in 
1966  a  single  veteran  received  $100  a 
month  for  full-time  training,  which  was 
$10  a  month  less  than  a  veteran  received 
14  years  prior  in  1952  under  the  Korean 
conflict  program.  To  the  extent  that 
comparing  benefit  increases  with  tlie 
Consumer  Price  Index  are  meaningful, 
a  more  apt  comparison,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  inflationary  arguments, 
would  be  to  measure  the  increase  In 
benefits  provided  under  this  bill  against 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  Uving  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1972 — 
Public  Law  92-540. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  Pi-esident 
Ford  have  at  one  time  or  another  this 
year  paid  lip  service  to  providing  cost- 
of-living  increases  to  veterans.  As  re- 
cently as  September  12,  President  Ford 
in  a  message  to  Congress  acknowledged 
that  "cost-of-living  increases  for  our 
veterans  in  school  are  necessary."  Meas- 
ured by  tliis  standard  since  enactment  of 
Pubhc  Law  92-640,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  22  percent  sis  of  this  past  October, 
with  2  months  remaining  in  the  fall 
school  semester  alone.  Yet  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  earleir  statements  the  ad- 
ministration Is  now  apparently  aiguing 
for  Ml  18.2-perc«nt  Increase,  effective 


January  1,  1975,  which  of  course,  ob- 
viously does  not  even  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Is  this  what  the  President 
really  means  when  he  states  that  he 
"continues  to  support  a  responsible  in- 
crease in  educational  benefits  lor  vet- 
erans"? 

Not  only  are  these  increases  clearly 
justified,  given  educational  costs  today, 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  have  any 
significant  impact  on  whatever  inflation- 
ary problems  the  country  is  experiencing. 
Others  have  argued  at  great  length  and 
quite  persuasively  as  to  the  effect  of 
Government  spending  on  our  inflation 
problem  today.  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here  other  than  to  reemphasize  theii' 
conclusion  and  my  conviction  that  to 
focus  on  Government  spending  as  the 
principal  cau.se  of  inflation  is  to  indulge 
in  a  fantasy  that  may  comfort  traditional 
mythologj',  but  does  little  to  deal  with 
its  true  causes.  Of  course,  it  is  a  truism 
that  the  fight  against  inflation  can  and 
must  be  fought  on  many  fronts. 

However,  two  points  should  be  made 
concerning  this  bill  and  inflation.  Even 
with  enactment  of  this  legislation,  vet- 
erans benefits  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  tax  dollar  will  not  show  any  sig- 
nificant increase.  In  fact,  veterans  bene- 
fits as  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget 
have  not  increased  in  the  past  5  years 
in  spite  of  the  addition  of  almost  6  mil- 
lion Vietnam  era  veterans  returning  to 
our  countrj'  with  readjustment  problems, 
and  needs  which  require  temporary  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  An  examination  of  the 
record  reveals  that  veterans  benefits 
have  not  been  excessive  nor  have  they 
been  a  significant  cause  of  increased 
Governmental  expenditures.  Conse- 
quently to  that  extent  our  attention  must 
be  directed  to  other  areas  of  the  budget 
if  in  fact  there  must  be  reductions  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

Equally  important,  however,  the  Pres- 
ident's message  ignores  the  significant 
amoimt  of  compromise  which  has  al- 
ready occurred.  The  original  Senate  bill 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0  on 
June  19,  1974,  was  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive and  included  provision  for  the 
paj-ment  of  a  separate  tuition  allowance 
of  up  to  $720  a  school  year.  Excluding  the 
2-year  extension  which  was  enacted  into 
law  separately,  the  fiscal  year  1975  cost 
of  the  Senate  bill— including  loan  out- 
lays which  will  be  repaid  by  the  vet- 
erans— ^was  estimated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  approximately  $1.5 
billion. 

The  first  conference  report  on  August 

9,  by  eliminating  the  tuition  provision 
and  reducing  the  authorized  loans  in 
half,  and  by  other  amendments  reduced 
the  Senate  bill  by  almost  $527  million  to 
a  fiscal  year  1975  cost  of  $973  million. 
The  second  conference  report,  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  on  October 

10.  and  subsequently  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, would  cost  $807.8  million  by  VA 
figures  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year,  a  fmther  reduction  of  over  $165 
million  from  the  previous  conference  re- 
port which  had  been  imanimously  agreed 
to  by  all  conferees  and  imanimously 
passed  by  the  Senate.  And,  of  course, 
these  costs  sub4itantiall.v  decline  in  fu- 
ture years.  Tlius  the  bill  vetoed  by  the 


President  had  been  trimmed  by  over  $672 
million  from  the  original  bill,  which  rep- 
resented a  46 -percent  reduction. 

Again,  it  continues  to  escape  me  how 
a  measure  providing  for  a  22.7-percent 
increase  can  be  inflationary  when  the 
cost  of  living  has  as  of  this  past  October 
risen  22  percent  since  the  last  time  the 
GI  bill  was  enacted  and  clearly  will  in- 
crease further  as  the  students  move  fur- 
ther into  the  schoolyear.  Thus,  I  believe 
the  bill  which  has  been  approved,  to  use 
the  President's  words,  is  a  "responsible" 
measure.  As  I  have  said  before,  to  further 
require  reduction  would  be  asking  the 
veteran  not  only  to  bite  the  bullet  but 
to  bite  the  dust  as  well. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  point, 
and  one  point  which  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized is  that  the  money  spent  under 
this  bill  is  an  investment.  Educational 
assistance  to  facilitate  a  veterans  re- 
adjustment has  been  part  of  American 
law  for  over  30  years.  Over  19  million 
veterans,  almost  10  percent  of  the  entire 
population  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
ceived educational  assistance  imder  the 
GI  bill,  since  1974.  The  impact  of  this 
GI  bill  on  American  society  carmot  be 
underestimated.  For  each  dollar  spent 
in  educational  benefits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  received  from  $3  to  $6  in 
additional  tax  revenues  from  vetei-ans 
whose  education  has  given  them  in- 
creased earning  capacity.  As  the  Bi-ad- 
ley  Commission  noted  in  1956 : 

By  any  standard,  the  readjustment  pro- 
gram .  .  .  was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  in 
human  history  to  assure  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  persons  ....  The  Commission 
believes  there  Is  little  question  that  the 
veterans'  education  program  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  mUUons  of  veterans  and  to 
the  Nation.  The  veterans'  education  program 
was  a  major  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare,  and  the  country  would  be  weaker 
educationally,  eeonomlcaUy,  and  In  terms 
of  national  "defense,  if  Educators,  Veterans" 
organizations,  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress had  not  seen  this  new  and  momentous 
edticational  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb  a  table  which 
shows  the  number  of  veterans  who  re- 
ceived educational  benefits  under  the  GI 
bill  program  for  fiscal  year  1973  by  type 
of  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows : 

TABLE  1— TRAINEES  UNDER  THE  CI    BILL  CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAH  1973  VI  TYPE  OF  TRAINING 


Training  programs 

Total  all  types  of  training 

COLLEGE  LEVa 
Total 

:ademic  degrees -field  not  lyeci- 
lied -total 

Voteram 
(ch.  34) 

4,102.814 

2.099,950 

i.osi.ns 

332.362 
41,4m 

ISO.  535 

122.417 
S7. 874 

23S,110 
26,305 
14,919 
«),3a4 
17,190 

xm 
m 

Depwid- 
•nts(ch. 

225,557 
1<1,021 

05,398 

14,541 

Associated  in  science 

1.840 

Associated  degree,  O-tt' 

9,962 
12.211 

6.178 

Bachelor's  degiee,  H.e.c 

Ma'^ler  of  arts                     ..... 

36.911 
1,032 

Master  of  science             . 

252 

Master 's  devM  n.e.€ ..—-.- 

2,090 

Doctor's  wsree,  ii.e.e 

Post  doctoril,  n.ex._ 

258 

123 

17.736 

37840 
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Training  programs 


Veterans 
<ch.  34) 


83.731 

11.557 

13.088 

1,249 

1&,9I5 

2,449 

54.  728 

7.589 

7,849 

964 

14. 339 

1.698 

71.323 

7,218 

10, 161 

563 

.   148.679 

5.914 

28. 766 

1,025 

4, 877 

96 

8.397 

1.706 

106,639 

3.087 

35. 755 

2.386 

.  1,(59,354 

44.449 

.   105. 832 

2.016 

314.378 

14.717 

109, 132 

12,408 

192,980 

2,240 

.    135, 179 

745 

33.  284 

219 

8, 116 

0 

7  123 

917 

9, 278 

359 

(49,847 

11,810 

TABLE  i.-TRAiNEES  UNDER  THE  Gi  BILL  CUMULATIVE     tional  tax  rcvenucs,  or  wc  Can  simply 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  BY  TYPE  OF  TRAiNiNG-Con.      pay  out  substantial  suHis  ol  moncy  much 

less  productively  as  unemployment  and 

Depend-     welfare  benefits.  I  hope  we  all  have  the 
"*  *35j    commonsense  to  invest  our  money  in  the 

future  of  America  rather  than  to  drib- 

2,  ,pi     ble  it  out  in  welfare  benefits. 
5!68j        It  should  also  be  observed  that  the 
222^    President  offers  no  statistical  data  to 
so'    support  his  contention  that  the  bill  he 
1.27'    regards  as  acceptable  would  cost  $500 
,};225    million  less  than  the  one  before  you  to- 
day. Based  on  the  President's  past  state- 
ments, as  well  as  cost  information  previ- 
ously supplied  by  the  VA,  the  committee 
estimates  that  the  cost  differences  would 
be  probably  less  than  $250  million,  of 
which  $80  million  is  in  the  form  of  loans 
which  must  be  repaid  by  the  vetersui. 

In  the  veto  message  the  President  also 
noted  two  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill,  which  he  particularly  objected  to. 
I  beUeve  it  worthwhile  to  examine  those 
objections  and  to  give  you  our  response 
to  it.  First,  the  President  objects  to  the 
limited  extension  of  entitlement  of  up  to 
9  months  to  enable  the  veteran  to  obtain 
his  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  committee  has  received  considera- 
ble testimony  that  the  past  low  level  of 
benefits  required  many  veterans  to  work 
long  hours  thus  preventing  them  from 
taking  full  course  loads  and  obtaining 
the    necessary    credits    for    graduation. 
Other  veterans  have  lost  credits  when 
transferring  from  junior  colleges  to  full 
4-year    institutions.    Under    the    com- 
promise agreement  this  limited  extension 
of  entitlement  of  up  to  9  months  will 
3gg    enable   those  veterans  to  obtain   their 
4,124    baccalaureate  degree.  The  cost  of  this 
'I'J    program  is  not  excessive.  The  first-year 
i;o5i     cost  would  be  approximately  $26.3  mil- 
l!o69    lion.  I  shoiUd  add  that  the  Senate  bill 
YYil    originally   had    a    full    extension    of    9 
0    months  to  enable  veterans  also  to  take 
additional  graduate  training  which  I  sup- 
ported and  continue  to  support.  I  be- 
*7    lieve    additional    education,    Including 
graduate  education  is  necessary  today, 
— -I    and  our  investment  in  this  additional 
-----     education  will  also  result  in  higher  pro- 
:^^^    ductivity. 

Second,  the  President  objected  to  the 

veterans  education  loan  program,  assert- 

ing  that  it  departed  from  his  objective 

-•—    anyway,  of  providing  student  aid  through 
'^^^    one  department  of  the  Department  of 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  also 

indicated  that  he  believed  the  direct  loan 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  program  would  be  "inefficient"  compared 
that  there  is  a  great  need  now  for  invest-  to  available  guaranteed  loan  programs, 
ment  in  increasing  America's  produc-  which  provides  substantially  more  assist- 
tivity.  The  President  himself  has  ac-  ance  to  the  veterans  with  less  cost  to  the 
knowledged  that  our  country  is  in  a  Federal  taxpayer.  Such  a  provision 
recession.  Unemployment  continues  to  ignores  both  the  intent  and  operation  of 
spiral  upward,  as  young  veterans  and  this  loan  program.  First,  in  order  to 
others  are  laid  off  in  auto  plants  qualify  for  a  loan,  the  maximum  up  to 
throughout  the  country  and  in  steel  mills  $600,  a  veteran  must  show  need  and  that 
in  Gary.  Moreover,  yoimg  veterans  con-  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  other  Fed- 
tinue  to  experience  imemployment  rates  eral  guaranteed  or  direct  loans  to  satisfy 
significantly  higher  than  their  nonvet-     those  needs. 

eran  coimterparts.  The  unemployment  Veterans  traditionally  have  a  much 
rate  for  yoimger  Vietnam  era  veterans  is  better  payback  rate  than  others  who 
currently  12  percent  and  for  minority  borrow  under  Federal  programs,  and  the 
veterans  exceeds  23  percent.  carefully  drawn  provisions  of  the  loan 

The  issue  before  us  then  is  really  quite  program  in  this  bill  should  insure  that 
simple:  we  can  either  invest  the  money  defaults  are  kept  to  a  minimum  and  that 
in  the  GI  bill  which  enriches  the  lives  funds  advanced  are  repaid.  The  VA  es- 
of  veterans  and  increases  the  productiv-  timates  approximately  135,000  would 
ity  of  our  country  and  results  in  addi-     qualify  for  loans  up  to  approximately 


Business  and  commerce 310, 196 

Education 122,003 

Engineering 75.905 

English  andjournalism 11,054 

Fine  and  applied  arts 26, 237 

Foreign  languages 3,056 

Law 37,734 

Liberal  arts  (major  not  specified) 50,125 

Lite  sciences- total 

Agricultural  sciences 

Biological  sciences 

Medical  and  health  sciences.. 

Mathematics. 

Physical  sciences 

Social  sciences 

Theology 

Technician  courses— total 

Business  and  commerce 

Engineering  and  related 

MMical  and  related 

Other  technician  courses 

Alt  other  academic  fields 

BELOW  COLLEGE 

ToUl 

Arts ...... 

Business . .. 

Services 

Technical  courses— total 

Electronic 

Engineering 

legal 

Medical  and  related 

Other  technical,  n.e.c 

Trade  and  industrial— total 

Air  conditioning 90.040 

Construction 23. 103 

Electrical  and  electronic 205. 541 

Mechanical 182,  755 

Metal  work 50,236 

Other  trade  and  Industrial 98,172 

Other  institutional 185,664 

Flight  training-total 101, 521 

MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 
JOB  TRAINING 
Total 343,510 

Technical  and  managerial ;.  36,510 

Clerical  and  sales 7,904 

Service  occupations 53,327 

Farming,  fishery,  forestry  occupations.  2, 519 

Trade  and  industrial— total 228,565 

Processing  occupations 8,794 

Machine  trades  occupations £2,453 

Benchwork  occupations 11,829 

Structural  work  occupations 145,489 

Miscellaneous  occupations 14,685 


$80  million  in  volume  the  first  year,  it 
also  should  be  noted  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  had  over  25  years 
of  experience  in  handling  direct  veteran 
housing  loans  with  great  success  at  little 
cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  one  possible  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  the  recodification  of  re- 
employment rights  for  disabled  veterans. 
The  current  law  provides  that  if  dis- 
abled, a  veteran  who  was  previously  em- 
ployed and  is  not  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  such  position  by  reason  of 
the  disabilities  sustained  in  service,  he 
shall  be  offered  such  other  position,  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  qualified  to  per- 
form as  will  provide  the  veteran  with 
like  seniority  status  and  pay  or  the  near- 
est approximation  thereof,  consistent 
with  the  circumstances  in  each  veteran's 
case. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  is  the 
intent  of  all  concerned  that  the  employer 
retains  this  obligation  and  that  he  so 
clearly  inform  the  veteran  of  the  right 
to  such  similar  employment  and  grant 
him  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  accept 
such  employment.  In  this  case  we  in- 
tend to  apply  the  principles  of  Babbitt 
v.  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 
(Labor  Relations  Cases,  CCH  par.  14, 
477.  U.S.D.C,  E.D.  Missouri,  1974)  re- 
quiring the  returning  veteran  to  be  given 
such  sufficient  information  by  the  em- 
ployers to  make  a  reasonably  informed 
decision  with  respect  to  any  position 
which  he  intended  to  protect  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  position  which  might 
be  available  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  have  received  many  himdreds  of 
letters  and  telegrams  revealing  broad 
based  support  for  this  GI  Education  Bill. 
Prior  to  the  veto.  President  Ford  was 
urged  by  many  organizations  to  sign  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
such  expressions  of  support  for  H.R. 
12628  from  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  from  James  M. 
Wagonseller.  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFLr-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
urged  President  Ford  to  reconsider  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Act  of  1974  and  sign  it  Into  law. 
Meany  said: 

The  measure  would  update  the  G.I.  Bill 
and  then  better  serve  today's  veterans,  many 
of  them  union  members  or  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  union  members.  Equity  and 
decency  argue  that  this  bill  should  become 
law. 

WhUe  the  bill  does  not  contain  all  that 
the  AFL-CIO  sought.  It  significantly  In- 
creases benefits,  provides  low-interest  tuition 
loans  and  authorizes  a  crackdown  on  so- 
called  "approved  for  veterans"  correspond- 
ence or  vocational  schools  of  a  proprietary 
nature  that  have  been  preying  on  unsuspect- 
ing veterans  through  pernicious  advertising. 

This  nation's  veterans  wotild  be  Ill-served 
by  a  veto.  The  bill  U  not  inflationary;  rather 
it  is  an  Investment  In  America's  future  and 
a  debt  the  nation  owes  those  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who  sacrificed  much  for  this  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Pord  to  reconsider  and  sign  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974. 
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Ths  Amesxcah  Legion, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  November  20, 1974. 
The  Prksimnt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Xjta*  M«.  PRESIDENT :  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
has  been  presented  to  you  for  approval.  In 
a  recent  message  to  Congress  you  implied  a 
possible  intent  to  veto  this  bill,  on  the 
CTOunds  that  Its  cost  would  have  an  inflation- 
ary effect  on  the  economy.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  The  American  Legion 
that  you  will  not  veto  this  measure,  but  that 
you  will  give  It  your  approval. 

In  fairness  to  the  many  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam Era  veterans,  who  served  their  country 
honestly  and  faithfully  during  the  co\u-se  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  who  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  complete  their  readjustment  to  civilian 
life,  H.R.  12628  merits  your  approval. 

We  disagree  with  your  statement  that  the 
measure  would  have  an  Inflationary  effect 
on  the  economy.  Its  additional  cost  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  would  be  approxi- 
mately 785  million  dollars.  That  is  not  an 
excessive  amount  in  a  federal  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  Is  currently  more  than  300 
billion  dollars.  A  meaningful  program  is  not 
l>elng  provided  under  the  present  terms  of 
the  Veterans  Education  Assistance  Program. 
The  adcUtional  beneflts  included  in  H.R. 
12628  are  modest  In  the  face  of  the  ciurent 
inflationary  pressure  afl'ectlng  the  economy. 

Tour  recent  promise  of  70.000  Jobs  for 
Vietnam  veterans  is  a  laudable  goal.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  Is  immeasurably  more 
Important  to  first  consider  upgrading  the 
skUls  of  these  veterans,  many  of  whom  are 
underskilled  and  In  need  of  an  effective  edu- 
cation and  training  program  to  properly 
equip  them  to  compete  In  a  Job  market  in 
which  employment  opportunities  are  In- 
creasingly scarce. 

No  veteran  can  complete  his  education 
with  the  beneflts  given  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  of  them  will  have  to  supplement 
the  grants  with  other  funds.  On  that  basis, 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Government 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  Inflationary. 

It  is  a  fact,  established  by  thorough  re- 
search, accomplished  25  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Education  Program  for  WW  II  veterans  has 
been  recovered  more  than  100^7  by  the  C.S. 
Treasury  through  the  added  taxes  paid  by 
WW  II  veterans,  whose  incomes  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  they  would  have  been 
without  the  advantage  of  education  and 
training  under  the  WW  II  O.I.  Bill. 

In  the  interests  of  simple  Justice  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  we  strongly  lu-ge  that  you 
sign  H.R.  12628.  This  course  of  action  Is  the 
obvious  Intent  of  the  American  people  as 
evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  and  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  measure  in  the 
Congress,  and  each  day  that  goes  by  without 
relief  multiplies  the  hardship  of  a  group  who. 
In  our  opinion,  have  sacrificed  enough. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Wagonseller, 

National  Commander. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Presidential  veto,  I  received  many  more 
expressions  of  support  for  an  override 
of  that  veto.  This  support  came  from  all 
over  the  country.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  several  examples  of  support 
for  the  override  of  the  veto  of  H.R.  12628 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Peimsylvanla.  and 
from  several  organizations  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars, 
Washington,  D.C.  Sovember  19, 1974. 
Veterans   Shocked  at  President's  GI  Bill 
Stand 

"Veterans  across  this  nation  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  President  once  again  has 
threatened  to  veto  legislation  which  will  give 
cost  of  living  increases  to  Vietnam  veterans 
attending  schools  under  the  GI  Bill,"  said 
John  J.  Stang,  National  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
U.S. 

"While  on  the  one  hand  praising  veterans 
for  the  contribution  they  made  for  their 
country,  I»resldent  Ford  clearly  is  withhold- 
ing the  means  for  them  to  learn  skills  which 
wUl  assist  them,  their  cities  and  states  and 
the  nation.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  income  taxes 
paid  by  college  graduates  on  earnings  over 
that  made  by  a  high  school  graduate  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  Investment  by  In- 
creasing payments  for  tuition  now." 

Stang  pointed  out  that  whUe  the  Increase 
would  be  more  than  the  Administration  has 
asked  for,  many  on  the  President's  panel  ol 
economic  advisors  felt  that  Federal  spending 
would  not  increase  Inflation.  "Thla  Increase 
will  permit  the  veteran  to  stay  on  the  campus 
and  will  attract  more  students  keeping  them 
away  from  the  imemployment  rolls, "  Stang 
said. 

"I  can  see  nothing  inflationary  or  unde- 
served about  the  legislation  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  The  VJ.W.  stands 
behind  this  intent  to  increase  the  GI  Bill 
education  assistance  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  costs  of  living  and  education.  I  con- 
sider this  an  Investment  in  the  future  of  our 
country  and  one  richly  deserved  by  these  men 
and  women. 

"The  V  J.W.  accepts  the  challenge  of  prov- 
ing who  stands  behind  education  for  our 
Vietnam  veterans.  Presidential  rhetoric  ac- 
knowledging the  great  debt  to  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era,  wUl  not  pay 
their  tuition,  buy  their  books  or  feed  their 
families,"  Stang  said. 

"A  former  President  called  upon  these  men 
to  fight  battles  in  Vietnam.  Why  should  this 
President  make  them  fight  another  battle— 
the  battle  of  Inflation? 

"I  call  upon  all  veterans  and  their  famUies 
to  write  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
urge  with  all  sincerity  that  the  Congress 
override  the  veto  and  permit  increases  to  be 
made  to  the  educational  assistance  provided 
those  who  gave  so  much  for  their  country," 
Stang  said. 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C,   November  26,  1974. 
Subject  Summary :  American  Legion  Nation- 
al Commander  Deplores  Veto  of  GI  Bill 
by  President  Ford. 
Washington,  D.C:  The  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Commander. 
James   M.   Wagonseller   today    issued   the 
following  statement  In  connection  with  the 
President's  veto  of  the  GI  Bill  educational 
benefits  increase : 

"The  American  Legion  is  shocked  and  dis- 
illusioned by  your  veto  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  younger  vet- 
eran seeking  to  further  his  education  and 
Increase  his  potential  for  future  service  to 
America. 

"We  are  aware  of  heavy  Inflationary  pres- 
sure for  we  are  no  more  Immune  to  them 
than  any  other  group  of  Americans.  How- 
ever, we  viewed  this  measure  as  an  invest- 
ment in  America,  both  from  a  monetary 
standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
veloping America's  human  resources  to  the 
fullest. 

"We  have  labored  long  and  bard  to  help 
the  younger  veteran  In  hla  efforts  to  read- 
Just.  We  believe  America  owes  him  a  flghtlnf 


chance.  We  believe  his  well  being  should  take 
priority  over  that  of  draft  dodgers  and  de- 
serters who  are  being  given  a  second  chance. 
We  are  duty  bound  to  support  any  effort  to 
override  this  veto." 

Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Vance  Haktke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans  Affairs, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  considers 
It  Imperative  that  the  U.S.  Senate  override 
President  Ford's  veto  on  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tion tmd  Rehabilitation  Amendments  Act  of 
1974.  On  behalf  of  the  Nation's  veterans  we 
respectfully  urge  your  assistance  In  enacting 
H.R.  12628  Into  law. 

Cltde  W.  Waugh, 
National  President  and 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Waks, 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  November  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtke. 

Chairman,  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Habtke:  Just  as  It  has  been 
rumored.  President  Pord  ha«  vetoed  the  Vet- 
erans Educational  Bill  HA.  12628. 

The  President  "speaks  with  forked  tongue"; 
he  praises  the  veteran  but  he  fails  to  help 
the  deserving  veterans  of  our  country.  He  has 
compassion  for  the  deserters,  traitors  and 
the  draft  evaders. 

The  veteran  who  served  our  nation  proud- 
ly and  honorably  should  be  the  one  to  re- 
ceive compassion,  understanding  and  assist- 
ance from  our  President  and  our  country. 

I  ask  that  you  and  your  fine  committee 
iirge  our  Congress  to  over-ride  the  veto  for 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bUl 
is  a  great  and  worthy  Investment  in  the 
future  of  our  country  and  should  in  no  way 
be  considered  an  Inflationary  bill. 

Your  continued  great  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  veterans  of  our  nation  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  J.  Lowery. 


State  Directors  op  Veterans  Attairs. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  November  26. 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Haktke, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  We  strongly  solicit 
your  support  in  overriding  any  veto  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  House 
Resolution  No.  12628,  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act. 

We  feel  that  this  legislation  Is  the  greatest 
Investment  our  country  can  make  In  the  fu- 
ture education  of  our  veteran  poptUatlon. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  legislation  Is 
neither  Inflationary  or  fiscally  Irresponsible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PiLBERTO  Ruiz.  Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Department  of  Militart  Affairs, 
Harrisbvrg,  Pa.,  November  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 

U.S.  Senator.  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
Rv-ssell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  President  Ford  has 
deemed  It  necessary  to  veto  the  Veterans 
Education  Act.  However,  on  behalf  of  the 
400.000  Pennsylvania  veterans  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  I  urge  you  and  your 
constituents  to  override  the  veto  with  all 
ha.ste. 

At  this  point,  it  is  imperative  that  those 
young  men  and  women  who  have  served  their 
country  with  honor  and  dignity  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  acqxilre  the  educational 
skUls  and  knowledge  necessary  to  compete 
In  these  trying  times. 

If  the  President  feels  It  Is  proper  to  give 
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billions  of  dollars  away  In  foreign  aid,  I  think 
that  it  la  prudent  to  pass  this  legislation. 
Let  us  first  help  those  at  home. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  support.  The  vet- 
erans of  Pennsylvania  are  depending  on  you. 
Sincerely  yours,  ] 

Harold  Wst.i.s, 
Deputy  Adjutant  General 

for  Vetetrans  Affairs. 

State  Veterans  ArFAnts  ComIhission, 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Novetriber  27, 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Habtki:,  ] 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hahtke:  The  Pr^ldent  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  what  I  consider 
shameful  action  on  HR  12638.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  view  the  plight  oj  the  Vietnam 
veteran  from  two  angles,  on^  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans  Affairs  involved  in  claims 
work  and  the  other  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  State  Approving  Agency  for  veterans 
education  and  training.  My  oljservatlon  dic- 
tates that  provisions  of  HR  12628  are  war- 
ranted and  overdue.  All  proTlsions  in  this 
legislation  will  be  an  Investmjent  In  the  fu- 
ture of  America. 

Please  use  your  Influence  t>  oveiTlde  the 
President's  veto  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself  next  Tuesday. 
Respectfully, 

Hugh  B.  McCtJrBai,  Jr., 

Cdmmlssioner. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Veteran  of  Foreign  War  Pest  1114,  Evans- 
vUle,  Ind.,  largest  post  In  the  Iworld,  request 
your  support  In  passing  veterais  educational 
benefit  Increase.  ] 

Roy  PorND,  pommander. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Indlkna  Gold  Star 
VPW  Post  1282,  New  Castle,  Indiana,  Is  on 
record  as  supporting  Veterans  Education  bill 
H.R.  12628.  Our  membership  1$  500  plus,  aslc 
that  you  support  overriding  of  President 
Ford's  veto.  We  believe  the  veterans  bill  is 
an  Investment  In  our  country's  future.  We 
must  support  the  Vietnam  veifieran. 

Hershei.  I^  Lowe, 

Commander. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  as  Indiana  State  VFW  Aixlliary  Presi- 
dent, representing  21,573  members,  urge  you 
to  back  Vietnam  veterans,  vote  to  override 
President's  veto  HR.  12628  Veterans  Educa- 
tion bill.  These  young  men  are  our  future,  we 
owe  them  an  education.  It  will  mean  a 
greater  America.  Help  those  *ho  fought  to 
keep  our  home  front.  Free  oui  21,573  mem- 
bers. Ask  you  to  vote  to  override  this  veto. 
JamesinbI  Sweet. 

Staje  President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presid^t,  there  has 
also  been  a  considerable  amjoiuit  of  press 
coverage  on  the  pUght  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  need  for  the  benefits 
provided  in  H.R.  12628.  A  number  of 
papers  have  expressed  their  views  in 
editorials.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiiree  representative  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Star-News,  the  jPhiladelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  tUe  Christian 
Science  Monitor  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  |the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 


[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Oct.  30, 

1947.  J 

What  the  Vete31ane  Deserve 

There  is  something  almost  Incredible  In 
Presldeiit  Ford's  continued  reluctance  to 
accept  the  veterans'  educational  assistance 
bill  pas.<>ed  by  Congress  Just  before  the  cur- 
rent recess.  To  veto  It — a  course  he  Is  stlU 
considering,  from  all  Indications— would  stir 
up  a  hornet's  nest  next  of  public  disfavor, 
and  for  no  defensible  reason  on  his  part. 

Concern  over  his  delayed  response  to  the 
benefits  Increase  was  evidenced  most  un- 
characteristically on  Veterans  Day,  after  he 
spoke  at  Arlington  In  tribute  to  Vietnam 
veta  as  "the  silent  heroes  of  their  generation. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  told  the  crowd  he  hoped  the  sizable 
turnout  had  "convinced  the  President  to 
sign  that  veterans'  GI  Bill."  And  though 
Ford  smiled  obligingly  at  the  applause  for 
that  comment,  Whlt«  House  olticlnls  are 
quoted  as  saying  he  still  considers  the  bill 
'too  Inflationary." 

We  doubt  that  the  public  will  readily 
accept  this  premise.  Making  the  Vietnam-era 
veterans  bear  the  brunt  of  antl-lnllatlon 
policy,  eppeclally  since  the  war  Itself  helped 
ignite  the  Inflation,  Is  too  much.  They  are 
struggling  for  education  now  on  what 
amounts  to  a  pittance  of  federal  aid,  against 
wildly  inflated  coeta  of  college  and  other 
training.  Many  are  not  winning  this  battle, 
and  memories  of  the  niucli  b?ti.T  educational 
rewards  which  World  War  H  vets  received 
are  bitter  Indeed. 

Ford,  after  all,  has  won  a  great  deal  already 
in  the  trimming  of  this  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides a  23  percent  Increase  in  educational 
benefits,  at  an  added  first-year  cost  of  some 
$800  million.  But  Congress,  reacting  to  an 
implied  veto  tlireat  by  Foid,  cut  out  and 
drastically  reduced  some  expensive  features 
that  were  in  the  bill  originally.  As  example, 
a  $560  million  tuition  aid  plan  was  thrown 
out  and  a  student  loan  program  was  shrunk 
to  about  one-third  its  original  size. 

The  Preaideut  should  be  ijatlsCod  with  the 
sizable  economies  he  achieved  in  this  recon- 
sideration. There  has  been  far  too  much  delay 
in  reaching  congressional  agreement,  and 
the  veterans — who  deserve  the  best  educa- 
tional help  this  country  reasonably  can 
afford — are  paying  heavily  for  it.  The  matter 
simply  mu£t  not  be  tossed  back  to  Congress 
in  the  brief  and  hectic  post-election  session. 
If  Ford  vetoes  this  bill  he  may  find  that  the 
Vietnam  veterans  are  not  so  silent  after  all. 

[Prom  the   Evening  Bulletin,  Nov.   7,    1974) 
Veterans  Earned  Education 

It  was  a  sorry  federal  observance  of  Vet- 
erans D.Ty  that  found  Congress  fearful  of 
sending  to  President  Ford  an  already  ap- 
proved bill  Increasing  veterans  education 
benefits  by  23  percent.  Congress  believed  he 
would  exercise  a  "pocket  veto"  while  It  was 
recessed  for  the  elections. 

The  President  is  concerned  about  the 
measure's  $780-milllon  Impact  on  the 
budget.  Cost  Is  something  to  be  concerned 
about.  But  this  proposed  expenditure  Is  not 
simply  another  bvidget  item;  It's  both  a 
debt  to  ex-GIs  and  an  Investment  In  educa- 
tion. The  cost  can  and  should  be  compen- 
sated for  by  reductions  elsewhere  In  the 
budget,  preferably  in  military  spending.  Cut- 
backs In  the  number  of  troops  overseas  could 
help. 

Siirely  a  nation  that  can  subsidize  farmers, 
railroads  and  oil  companies  can  give  Its  vet- 
erans the  priority  they  deserve  in  this  regard! 

The  men  who  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
increased  GI  education  money,  for  example 
from  $220  a  month  for  a  single  person  to 
$270,  are  the  same  young  men  who  didn't 
or  couldn't  go  to  college  when  the  Vietnam 
draft  was  on. 

Without  the  Increase,  mora  of  these  men 


will  need  jobs  to  supplement  their  liicotne 
at  college.  Many  already  bare  to  struggle 
to  learn.  Now  after  slogging  through  Viet- 
nam swamps,  are  they  expected  to  get  up 
early  or  stay  up  late  making  ends  meet  with 
a  part-time  Job  In  order  to  eke  out  an 
education? 

States  can  do  more  to  help,  too. 

In  New  Jersey,  state  aid  to  veterans  in 
many  cases  Is  minimal.  The  present  state 
budget  contains  the  first  $4  million  ear- 
marked especially  for  veterans'  tuitlcns.  But 
no  enabling  legislation  has  been  passed. 

New  Jersey,  moreover,  computes  50  percent 
of  veterans  GI  benefits  in  awarding  grants. 
Much  more  generously,  Pennsylvania  takes 
neither  GI  money  nor  family  Income  Into 
account  when  determining  education  grant 
preferences. 

This  means  virtually  every  veteran  who 
indicates  a  real  need  can  get  a  Pennsylvania 
grp.nt  of  up  to  $1,200.  The  response  has  been 
so  good  that  a  supplemental  $5.2-mUllon  ap- 
propriation for  the  overall  grant  program, 
which  Includes  both  veterans  and  non- 
veterans,  is  pending  in  the  Legislation. 

Tet  without  adequate  living  expenses  from 
the  Federal  Government  many  ex-GIs  will 
find — whether  Veterans  Day  is  observed  Oct. 
28  or  Nov.  1 1 — that  the  parade  has  passed, 
and  the  fiags  are  down  as  they  rearch  for  an 
education  In  the  land  they  fought  for. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Nov.  1, 1974] 

Vets  VtHSus  Veto 

President  Ford  expressed  the  right  senti- 
meti'i,  on  Veterans  Day  when  he  said:  "I  want 
to  emphasize  our  debt  to  the  Vietnam 
\cter<-jis." 

The  question  is  how  much  he  is  prepared 
to  do  to  repay  the  aebt. 

Mr.  Ford  told  an  Arlington  Cemetery 
audience  that  he  was  instructing  federal 
government  agencies  to  hire  at  least  'lO.OOO 
Vietnam  veterans.  If  carried  through,  this 
action  would  aUeviate  the  unemployment 
of  thO!;e  whose  military  service  put  them  out 
oi  step  wich  the  Job  market.  Young  minority 
vcterajis,  like  other  minority  groups,  have 
had  particular  problems  finding  work. 

Veterans'  long-term  employment  prospects 
would  be  improved  by  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  It  has  cleared  Congress  with  provisions 
for  increases  in  veterans'  benefits  for  educa- 
tloa,  farm  training,  o:i-the-Job  training,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Yet  at  his  Oct.  29 
press  conference,  Mr.  Ford  hedged  on 
whether  he  would  support  the  bill  and  only 
expressed  the  "hope"  that  it  would  t>e  legis- 
lation he  could  sign. 

The  President  Is  supposed  to  have  consid- 
ered the  bill  inflationary  even  after  Congress 
made  cutbacks  in  the  attempt  to  !tvoid  ao 
e.xpected  veto.  The  bill  still  merely  increases 
the  flat  monthly  educational  assistance 
benefits.  It  has  dropped  the  proposed  flexlsle 
tuition  assistance  grants  in  addition  to  sub- 
sistence which  gave  World  War  II  veterans 
more  options  in  choosing  colleges.  But  there 
Is  at  least  a  welcome  provision  to  study  the 
po.sslble  abuses  and  administrative  problems 
a  tuition  program  might  Involve — so  that 
such  a  program  migljt  be  thoughtfully  recon- 
sidered. 

Meanwhile,  a  recently  released  study  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  points  out  such  prob- 
lems as  the  lack  of  low-cost  veterans'  campus 
housing  In  comparison  with  post- World  War 
II  days.  The  net  result  is  that  "though  aver- 
age purchasing  power  for  some  categories  of 
veterans  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of 
World  War  IT  veterans,  the  value  of  benefits 
In  terms  of  human  capital  investment  Is  far 
less  than  the  value  of  the  first  GI  bill." 

The  new  bill  Is  a  step  toward  redressing  the 
balance.  Surely  Mr.  Ford  wants  to  do  this, 
since  he  showed  such  sensitivity  to  the  spe- 
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cl*l  psychological  burden  borne  along  with 
material  needs  by  many  veterans  of  a  war  de- 
nounced by  peers  and  elders:  "They  s«-r\'ed 
while  some  avoided  service.  They  served 
without  the  full  support  that  this  nation  has 
usually  given  its  fighting  forces.  ...  I  Intend 
to  see  that  (they)  are  not  forgotten." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  note  the  outstanding  and  con- 
tinuing cooperation  of  all  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
side. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Ls  significant 
that  the  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  have  supported  the  bill  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  was  agreed 
to  in  the  conference,  after  a  very  long 
and  difficult  conference  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  that  after  that 
conference  the  Senate  Members,  both  on 
the  committee  and  in  the  body,  again 
confirmed  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  committee  in  coming  up  with  this 
bill,  which  admittedly  is  not  perfect,  a 
bill  which  admittedl.v  has  a  substantial 
impact  upon  the  budget,  and  a  bill  which 
by  design  and  not  by  accident  goes  be- 
yond the  budgetai-y  expectations  that 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  I  can  safely  speak  for  all  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <Mr. 
Hansen  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford',  and  myself,  in 
stating  that  we  fully  supported  the  bill 
knowing  what  its  cost  was  and  will  be. 

It  was  not  simply  a  recognition  that 
the  amounts  proposed  in  the  budget  for 
the  increase  in  GI  benefits  were  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  cost  of  living  increases 
at  the  time  they  were  proposed  to  go  into 
effect,  the  somewhat  over  8  percent  that 
was  proposed  was  not  as  great  as  the 
increased  cost  of  living  by  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and 
there  was  further  recognition  that  the 
compromise  which  was  then  arrived  at, 
slightly  greater  than  14  percent,  would 
not  be  adequate  to  reflect  the  cost  of 
living  increase  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year  :n  which  the  veterans  are  now 
enrolled. 

There  was  also  tlie  agreement  that 
the  full  18  percent  which  has  now  been 
suggested  as  the  compromise  which 
should  be  granted  does  not  adequately 
reflect  the  true  costs  of  the  increases  in 
cost  of  education. 

While  the  18  percent  may  adequately 
reflect  the  general  increase  in  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  increase  was 
granted  to  the  veterans  under  this  leg- 
islation, the  cost  of  education  has  gone 
up  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  living 
generally.  The  committee  attempted  to 
recognize  that  in  one  of  two  ways,  by 
an  increase  in  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance in  connection  with  a  granting  of 
books  and  tuition  allowance.  The  Senate 
committee  had  voted  for  that  kind  of 
a  program. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  other  hand,  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  any  such  rein- 
situation  of  a  program  which  they  felt 


had  been  abused  following  the  institu- 
tion of  the  program  following  World 
War  II,  abused  incidentally  not  by  the 
veterans  themselves,  but  by  the  educEt- 
tional  institutions  at  which  the  veterans 
were  enrolled. 

Because  the  House  refused  to  accept 
the  tuition  grant  program,  we  insisted, 
in  return,  that  the  subsistance  allow- 
ance be  increased  more  than  the  general 
cost  of  living,  in  order  to  reflect  that 
fact  of  life,  that  the  educational  cost 
has  gone  up  more  rapidly  than  other 
costs. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  original  compromise  which  was 
arrived  at  would  have  increased  the 
subsistance  allowance  for  those  enrolled 
in  academic  pursuits,  but  not  those  in 
vocational  educational  and  special  pro- 
grams, and  that  distinction  or  that  dis- 
parity has  been  eliminated  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  veterans 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  extension 
of  benefits  period  from  36  to  45  months 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  limited  to  under- 
graduate studies.  I  guess  it  depends  upon 
from  which  end  we  look  at  it,  whether 
you  are  looking  at  it  as  a  restriction  on 
the  right  of  all  veterans,  some  of  whom 
might  like  to  be  engaged  in  that  addi- 
tional 9-month  period  in  graduate 
studies  rather  than  undergraduate 
studies,  or  whether  you  look  at  it,  as  we 
did  in  the  committee  and  in  the  confer- 
ence, as  an  extension  of  benefits  to  that 
group  of  veterans  who  had  been  unable 
to  complete  theii-  undergraduate  train- 
ing. 

It  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  vetei'ans  today  are  married 
and  have  families.  They  are  not  able  to 
be,  in  essence,  full-time  students,  able 
to  complete  their  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  the  noi-mal  4  years.  Because  they 
work  part  time,  they  are  unable  to  com- 
plete their  training  in  the  36  months  of 
entitlement  that  was  granted. 

We  wished  to  extend  the  benefits  to 
that  particular  group  of  veterans  for 
that  particular  reason. 

While  I  know  that  some  veterans  re- 
gard that  as  a  discrimination  against 
those  who  want  to  use  it  for  an  extension 
of  their  study  period  beyond  a  bachelor's 
degree,  we  viewed  it  as  an  extension  of 
a  benefit  to  the  group  that  was  particu- 
larly disadvantaged  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  found  themselves  and 
intended  to  relieve  them  of  that  burden. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
Senate  version  of  the  GI  bill  education 
amendments  in  the  committee,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  conference. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  I  must  vote  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  it  was  my  duty  and 
privilege  to  take  part  in  drafting  H.R. 
12628.  It  was  of  great  concern  to  me  that 
we  strike  an  even  balance  between  a 
viable  program  for  our  veterans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  fiscal 
integrity  on  the  other.  After  the  Senate 


passed  the  first  version  of  the  GI  bill 
education  amendments,  subsequent 
meetings  with  the  House  resulted  in  a 
$400  million  decrease  In  first  year  cost. 
The  fiscal  year  1975  cost  of  this  bill  is 
about  $800  million. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  all  bite  the  bullet  in  order  to  control 
inflation.  It  is  not  my  view,  however,  that 
the  men  who  dodged  the  bullets  in  Viet- 
nam should  be  the  first  ones  to  bite  the 
bullet  back  home. 

This  is  no  time  to  deny  education  pro- 
grams to  our  veterans  who  have  served 
our  country  well.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

There  are  two  main  objections  the 
President  has  raised  on  this  bill.  One  is 
the  loan  program.  I  would  simply  state 
that  this  is  a  loan  program  and  the  loans 
will  be  repaid.  There  should  not  be  too 
much  objection  to  this  program,  as  It 
will  not  add  to  the  budget. 

The  other  objection  is  the  increase 
from  36  to  45  montlis  of  the  time  period 
in  which  a  veteran  can  obtain  a  bach- 
elor's degree. 

I  would  simply  i-emind  the  Senate  that 
many  of  our  veterans  have  to  work. 
They  cannot  enter  school  like  the  ordi- 
nars'  student  and  pursue  their  studies  full 
time.  A  great  many  of  them  are  married 
and  have  families.  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able that  tlie  time  period  be  extended 
from  36  to  45  months. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Piesident's  po- 
sition in  vetoing  this  particular  bill  is 
sound.  I  have  great  regard  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  he  is 
a  fine  man,  a  man  of  intergrity,  and  good 
character.  I  think  he  is  going  to  be  a 
great  leader  for  this  country.  However. 
I  feel  he  is  in  error  in  vetoing  this  partic- 
ular bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ade- 
quately and,  I  believe,  accurately  re- 
flected the  position  of  all  the  Members 
on  the  minority  side  in  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  He  pointed  out  that,  in 
addition  to  the  9-month  extension,  to 
which  I  had  made  reference  earlier,  the 
other  major  point  of  disagreement  is  in 
regard  to  the  loan  program,  a  program 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  repeatedly  made  reference  in  the 
past,  that  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  have  no 
budgetary  impact  because  it  is  a  loan 
program  which  will  be  repaid. 

It  has  the  greatest  impact,  according 
to  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  committee,  on  those  students  who 
are  pursuing  vocational  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  bill.  Those 
are  people  who  perhaps  need  greater 
a.ssistance,  and  need  to  have  a  sensitive 
concern  for  their  needs.  That  is  recog- 
nized in  this  legislation. 

The  question  which  has  been  raised 
about  whether  or  not  this  is  equal  to  the 
benefits  which  have  been  granted  to  the 
veterans  of  previous  conflicts  Is  one  to 
which  I  think  just  passing  reference 
should  be  made.  That  is  the  argument 
that  some  people  make,  that  this  is  more 
generous  than  has  been  granted  in  the 
past. 

I  think  those  of  us  of  my  generation, 
who  fought  in  the  war  a  good  many 
yeai-s  ago,  are  inclined  to  look  in  terms 
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of  dollar  equivalents  and  not  In  terms  of 
educational  opportunities. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  bill  does  not 
go  extensively  beyond  those  benefits 
which  were  granted  in  the  bill  which 
was  revised  after  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  that  the  adjustments  that  we  have 
made  in  the  bill  in  teiins  of  subsistence 
allowance,  in  terms  of  the  loan  program, 
and  in  terms  of  the  extension  of  the  36 
to  45  months  for  undergraduate  study, 
do  not  significantly  depart  from  the 
standards  of  benefits  which  have  been 
granted  to  the  veterans  of  thje  two  previ- 
ous wars. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  men  who  have 
fought  for  this  countiT,  particularly 
those  who  fought  during  a  period  of  time, 
who  served  during  a  period  of  time,  in 
a  war  which  did  not  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  American  people,  are  en- 
titled to  no  less  in  terms  of  benefits  tlian 
those  who  participated  in  earlier  con- 
flicts. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  the  sentiments  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed about  our  President.  I  think  he 
Is  doing  tlie  very  level  best  that  he  can 
do  In  terms  of  fighting  the  inflationary 
pressures  that  wrack  our  economy  today, 
and  he  deserves  our  support. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  begin;  this  is 
not  the  program  that  should  be  cut.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  urging 
that  the  Senate  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  and  also  t©  the  other 
members  of  the  committee — Senator 
Talmadge,  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Hughes,  Senator  Cranston.  Senator  Han- 
sen, Senator  Thurmond,  and  Senator 
Stafford — for  their  absolute  100-percent 
cooperation  in  developing  what  I  con- 
sider a  monumental  achievement  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  sp^lal  tribute 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  together  this 
legislation.  It  has  not  been  ea-sy.  It  has 
been  a  long  struggle  In  trying  to  accom- 
modate varying  views,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  really  spending 
money.  What  we  are  doing  is  Investing  in 
those  who  have  served  their  Country.  We 
are  investing  in  a  fashion  ^  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  hjave  an  edu- 
cation which  will  provide  not  alone  a 
better  life  for  them,  but  betjter  days  as 
a  result  of  their  education,  i 

At  this  time,  with  increased  unem- 
ployment, I  think  it  is  impc^^tant  for  us 
to  recognize  that  what  we  need  to  do 
is  to  put  people  into  positions  where  they 
can  earn  their  own  way.  not  Into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  are  on  thei  unemploy- 
ment rolls  or  the  welfare  rcjUs. 

I  would  urge  that  we  override  this  veto. 

I  want  to  say  that  of  afi  the  com- 
mittees upon  which  I  serve!  I  can  say 
that  I  genuinely  feel  a  deep  affection  for 
the  members  of  this  committee  because 
of  their  sincerity  and  dedication,  not 
alone  to  the  work  of  the  Senate,  but 


most  Importantly  for  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans v/hom  they  are  authorized  and  des- 
ignated to  serve. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  they  have  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  McClure)  for  the  interest  he 
has  shown  in  the  bill  and  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  on  it. 

A    CI    BILL    DFLAYED,    FRUSTRATED,    AND    ENACTED 
AT    lAST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urg3  my  colle.  jues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment A.ssistance  Act  of  1974  (H.R.  12628) , 
as  reported  from  the  committee  on  con- 
ference, and  unanimously  approved  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 10  and  11,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  fourth  time 
since  late  last  spring  that  the  Senate  is 
acting  upon  this  comprehen.sive  bill  to 
assist  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Winter  is 
now  upon  us  and  veterans  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  incresises  In  GI  bill  benefits 
they  were  promised  nearly  a  year  ago. 

The  inequities  have  grown  with  the 
passing  of  the  seasons.  The  President's 
veto  of  this  bill,  on  Navember  26,  just  2 
days  before  Thanksgiving,  was,  Indeed,  a 
most  peculiar  way  of  giving  thanks  to 
the  men  and  women  who  served  our 
country  in  its  time  of  need.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  not  tolerate  any  further  delays,  and 
will  act  to  resolve  this  situation,  for  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  Novem- 
ber 26.  1974,  veto  message  on  H.R.  12628 
states  his  belief  that  this  measure  would 
provide  for  an  excessive  and  Inappropri- 
ate increase  and  liberalization  of  vet- 
erans' education  and  training  benefits. 
The  President  further  states  that  the  bill 
provides  benefits  that  are  greater  than 
those  granted  to  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rea veterans. 

Earlier,  In  a  November  18  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  said  he  objected 
to: 

.  .  .  the  direct  loan  program  .  .  .  and  the 
extension  of  educational  benefits  allowing 
Vietnam  era  veterans  to  attend  school  for 
46  Instead  of  the  present  36  months.  This 
extra  entitlement  goes  beyond  the  standard 
for  Woria  War  II  and  Korea  veterans. 

I  strongly  object  to  these  contentions, 
and  I  will  attempt  to  show  why  I  believe 
they  are  mistaken. 

INCREASES  IN  RATES 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase 
in  benefits,  I  believe  the  actual  rise  in  the 
Consxuner  Price  Index — CPI — clearly 
justifies  the  increase  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Since  the  time  the 
last  veterans'  benefit  increases  were  en- 
acted in  1972,  through  the  last  quarter 
of  1974,  the  CPI  has  risen  21  percent.  The 


Data  Research  Incorporated  model  uti- 
lized by  the  Library  of  Congress  forecasts 
an  additional  2-percent  increase  during 
the  fust  quarter  of  1975.  This  would  re- 
sult in  an  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  living 
by  January  1975 — at  which  time  the 
President  proposes  any  increases  should 
take  effect — well  in  excess  of  the  18.2- 
percent  Increase  in  educational  benefits 
proposed  by  the  President. 

The  President  further  claims  that  the 
bill  provides  benefits  that  are  greater 
than  those  granted  to  World  War  n  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans.  I  would  point 
out  that  after  World  War  n,  in  addition 
to  a  basic  subsistence  allowance,  veterans 
were  entitled  to  a  tuition  payment,  which 
enabled  a  veteran  to  attend  virtually  any 
college  in  the  country.  A  large  number 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  no  choice 
but  to  attend  low-cost,  public  Institu- 
tions. 

NINE-MONTH  EXTENSION  OF  BENEFITS 

The  President  further  suggests  that 
the  present  36-month  entitlement,  or  4 
academic  years,  is  sufficient  time  for  a 
veteran  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  to  enable  readjustment  to  civilian 
life  I  maintain  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  in  this  regard  is  inac- 
curate, shoii-sighted,  and  somewhat  out 
of  touch  with  the  realities  of  today's 
v/orld. 

After  World  War  U,  Mr.  President,  a 
veteran  was  entitled  to  a  maximum  of  48 
months  of  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits, in  addition  to  a  tuition  payment.  A 
veteran  who  served  32  months  or  more 
during  World  War  II  earned  48  months 
of  educational  benefits.  A  veteran  who 
served  32  months  or  more  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  however,  earned  only  36 
months  of  entitlement. 

Further,  a  veteran  who  served  for  30 
months  during  World  War  II,  earned  45 
months  of  entitlement,  while  a  Vietnam- 
era  veteran,  who  served  the  same  num- 
ber of  months,  still  earned  only  36 
months  of  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  where  in  these  situa- 
tions Is  the  comparability  in  terms  of 
benefits  provided  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Vietnam  War? 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  II,  ap- 
proximately 7,800.000  veterans  used 
their  GI  bill  benefits.  Of  these,  one  mil- 
lion actually  earned  and  used  48  months 
of  educational  or  training  benefits 
under  the  GI  bill.  It  is  estimated  that 
another  5.100.000  World  War  II  veterans 
were  entitled  to  more  than  36  months  of 
benefits  because  of  their  length  of  serv- 
ice, although  no  data  is  available  to  show 
how  many  months  of  entitlement  these 
5,100,000  veterans  actually  used.  Based 
on  the  data  we  have,  Mr.  Piesident,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude  that  probably  at 
least  another  1  to  2  million  World  War 
II  GI  bill  trainees  used  significantly  more 
than  36  months  entitlement. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  nearly  65  per- 
cent of  all  those  who  used  the  GI  bill 
after  World  War  n  were  entitled  to  more 
than  36  months  of  educational  assistance 
benefits  because  of  their  length  of  serv- 
ice, and  probably  about  50  percent  of 
those  used  more  than  36  months'  entitle- 
ment. 
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Mr.  President,  these  facts  indicate 
that  the  normal  tour  of  duty  of  the 
World  War  II  student-veteran  was 
around  30  months  which  entitled  him 
to  45  months  of  educational  benefits. 
That  is  the  same  amount  of  time  the 
vetoed  bill  would  give  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans for  the  normal  tour  of  duly  imder 
this  GI  bill — 18  to  24  months. 

Mr.  President,  thei-e  is  clearly  an 
tquity  in  the  present  situation.  We  tried, 
therefore,  in  a  limited  way — all  too  lim- 
ited actually — to  provide  additional  en- 
titlement to  provide  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans comparability  with  their  World 
War  II  coimterpai-ts,  and  to  help  these 
young  veterans  meet  today's  much  great- 
er need  for  higher  education. 

Vietnam-era  veterans  should  not  be 
penalized  for  serving  only  2  years  in  a 
war  we  should  never  have  entered  in  the 
first  place.  In  these  days  of  high  unem- 
ployment, especially  among  young  vet- 
erans, veterans  need  all  the  education 
and  training  they  can  possibly  get. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  consideration 
of  S.  2734,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
last  Jime,  I  pi-opxjsed  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  total  GI  Bill  entitlement  pe- 
riod by  9  months,  from  the  present  36- 
month  period  to  45  months.  I  was  espe- 
cially gratified  that  this  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  and  retained 
in  the  first  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12628 — which  contained  almost  all  the 
provisions  of  S.  2784—  as  I  believed  It 
improved  significantly  the  overall  edu- 
cational assistance  program  by  giving 
many  veterans,  who  mtist  take  reduced 
credit  loads  in  order  to  work  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes,  the  opportimity  of 
additional  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance they  may  need  to  complete  their  ed- 
ucation. And  as  I  said  earlier,  it  provides 
Vietnam-era  veterans  with  assistance 
more  comparable  to  that  available  to 
their  World  War  n  counterparts. 

The  GI  bill  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram was  originally  designed  to  assist 
veterans  In  their  readjustment  to  civilian 
life.  PartlctUarly,  during  this  period 
when  an  undergraduate  degree  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  achieve  minimiun 
competitiveness  in  today's  job  market, 
the  GI  bill  should  at  least  provide  a  fair 
opportunity  for  all  veterans  to  obtain  a 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

However,  the  high  cost  of  education, 
the  loss  of  credits  involved  in  transfer- 
ring from  a  2 -year  college  to  a  4-year 
college,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  GI  bill 
benefits  imtil  very  recently,  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  many  veterans  to  complete  bac- 
calaureate degree  requirements  witliin 
4  school  years. 

Further.  Mr.  President.  VA  statistics 
indicate  that  48.8  percent  of  all  GI  bill 
trainees  have  dependents.  Many  of  these 
veterans  are  forced  to  take  reduced  work 
loads  in  school  In  order  to  take  jobs  to 
support  their  families.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges noted  in  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee that  "most  veterans  averaged  only 
12  credit-hours  for  an  average  semester." 
Under  current  law.  veterans  can  receive 
full  monthly  benefits  for  12  credit -hours 


of  study.  But  SIS  tlie  National  Association 
of  Concerned  Veterans— NACV— pointed 
out,  12  credit-hours  per  semester  adds  up 
to  96  credit-hours  after  4  school  years,  or 
24  credit-houi-s  short  of  the  120  required 
for  gi-aduation.  On  a  quarter  system.  4 
years  of  the  minimum  requirement  will 
accumulate  144  or  36  credits  short  of  the 
180  necessary  for  graduation. 

Additionally,  many  lower  cost  public 
institutions,  where  most  veterans  turn 
for  their  education,  are  overcrowded.  As 
a  result,  it  is  often  difficult  for  veterans 
to  gain  admission  to  required  courses.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey,  it  took  690 
veterans  an  average  of  5  years  to  com- 
plete their  degrees  at  the  CaUfornia 
State  University  at  Rillerton  and  the 
University  of  CaUfornia  at  Irvine. 

tJir.  President,  especially  in  view  of  the 
baccalaureate  restriction  on  the  exten- 
sion of  educational  assistance  eligibility, 
this  provision  is  neitlier  excessive,  nor, 
as  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated,  does  it 
provide  benefits  that  are  greater  than 
those  granted  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean-conflict  veterans. 

Never  in  the  history  of  GI  bill  read- 
justment assistance  programs,  beginning 
with  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  48  months  of  imrestricted  en- 
titlement in  certain  cases,  and  Including 
both  the  Korean-conflict  GI  bill  and  the 
present  program,  has  there  ever  been  any 
.stipulation  as  to  the  level  of  ti-aining — 
undergraduate  or  graduate — for  which 
GI  bill  educational  assistance  must  be 
used.  Nor  am  I  aware.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  ever  been  such  an  imderlying 
policy. 

LOAN    PBOCBAX 

In  order  to  provide  a  further  measure 
of  equity  to  Vietnam-era  veterans,  a  di- 
rect loan  provision  was  included  In  H.R. 
12628,  as  passed  by  the  Congress,  In  or- 
der to  assist  veterans  who  are  going  to 
school  in  States  where  the  tuition  is 
above  the  national  average. 

Although  the  President  contends  that 
the  new  direct  loan  program  departs 
from  the  sound  objective  of  providing 
student  aid  through  one  department — 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — rather 
than  through  various  Federal  agencies, 
and  suggests  that  a  direct  loan  program 
is  inefficient  compared  to  available  guar- 
anteed loan  programs,  this  loan  program 
clearly  will  help  veterans  going  to  higher 
cost  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  maxi- 
mum yearly  loan  was  reduced  in  confer- 
ence to  $600,  from  $1,000  in  the  first 
conference  agreement,  and  $2,000  In  the 
original  Senate  bill.  This  loan  program 
now,  at  least  partially,  represents  our 
efforts  to  enact  some  program  to  deal 
with  the  variable  tuition  costs  among 
tmiversities  and  colleges,  and  partlcidarly 
the  education  costs  as  they  vary  from 
State  to  State  depending  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  lower  cost  public  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  VA  estimates  that  approximately 
136.000  veterans  would  receive  these 
loans  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
of  the  new  program  is  probably  the  most 
telling  argument  showing  the  need  for 
such  a  program.  This  very  high  rate  of 
projected  use  for  the  first  year  of  such  a 
new  program  clearly  demonstrates  the 


difficulty  which  GI  bill  trainees  are  ex- 
periencing in  obtaining  regular  educa- 
tion loans  even  under  the  program  of 
federally  insured  loans  under  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  received  numerous  reports  of 
student-veterans  being  ineligible  for 
fedei-ally  iiasured  HEW  student  loans. 
The  new  loan  program  would  help  to 
fill  this  gap  by  providmg  a  substantial 
benefit  for  veterans  and  eligible  depend- 
ents who  carmot  obtain  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  federally  insured  loans. 

This  loan  program  is — even  in  its 
scaled-down  form — an  attempt  merely 
to  provide  today's  veteran  with  some 
support  for  attendance  at  high-cost 
schools — support  which  the  tuition  as- 
sistance provision  in  the  original  Senate- 
passed  bill  would  have  afforded  in  grant 
assistance.  In  fact,  Mr.  President.  World 
War  II  GI  bill  trainees  had  available  to 
them  a  tuition  grant  which  covered  com- 
pletely all  but  the  very  most  expensive 
college  education.  The  truth  is  that  the 
combination  of  the  GI  bill  rate  and  the 
loan  assistance  provided  for  in  the  pend- 
ing measure  do  not  cover  tuition  at  anj- 
Ivy  League  sch(X)l — and,  of  course,  the 
$600  maximum  loan  amount  must  be 
repaid. 

EQUITY  AND  JUSTICE 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has 
termed  H.R.  12628  as  "inflationary,"  and 
has  indicated  that  this  measure  Is  in 
excess  of  $500  million  over  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase  bill  he  has  said  on  several 
occasions  he  could  support.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  did  not  present  any  data 
to  support  this  contention,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  Yet  the  veto  massage  con- 
cludes by  asking  the  Congress  to  coop- 
erate in  holding  dov^-n  Federal  spending 
while  at  the  same  time  "being  equitable 
with  our  veterans." 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  already 
compromised  and  cooperated  with  the 
President.  I  feel  strongly  that  any  fur- 
ther compromise  will  restdt  in  great  in- 
equities to  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  this  many 
times  before,  but  I  believe  it  is  well  worth 
repeating.  Although  I  am  largely  In 
agreement  with  President  Ford's  desire 
to  cut  the  budget  and  to  reduce  overall 
Federal  spending,  scrimping  on  veterans* 
benefits,  is  not,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  re- 
sponsible budgeting. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  President, 
that  one  of  the  first  respOTisibilities  of  a 
democratic  society  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  stable  economy — an  economy  which 
will  provide  all  citizens  with  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  find  work  and  earn  a  decent 
living.  I  have  no  argument  with  this,  and 
I  congratulate  President  Ford  for  his 
determination  to  achieve  this  goal. 

This  cannot  be  done,  ho«rever,  by  ask- 
ing young  veterans  to  continue  to  make 
double  and  triple  sacrifices.  They  have 
already  given  up  2  years  or  more  to  mili- 
tary service,  often  risking  their  lives  and 
limbs.  Yet.  in  the  name  of  combating 
infiation.  the  past  administration  has 
steadily  resisted  congressional  efforts  to 
get  additional  funds  for  badly  needed 
programs  for  veterans,  and  now  the  pres- 
ent admhiistration  is  following  the  same 
coiu'se.  Most  yoimg  veterans  have  thus 
encountered  difficulty  in  completing  or 
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even  beginning  their  educalons.  many 
cannot  find  jobs,  and  some  cannot  get 
adequate  medical  care  for  tneir  disabil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  in  November  1970,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  chaired  hearings  on 
unemployment  and  readjustlpient  prob- 
lems among  young  veteranjB.  I  stated 
then  that  there  was  great  irbny,  as  well 
as  tragedy,  in  the  economic  recession  and 
high  unemployment.  | 

The  Vietnam  war  had  be^n  a  major 
cause  of  our  runaway  inflatipn,  and  the 
Nixon  administration  instituted  a  num- 
ber of  fiscal  year  monetary!  policies  to 
stop  that  inflation.  All  those  policies  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  was  depressiBjg  the  econ- 
omy and  increasing  unemplojttnent.  Most 
paradoxically,  among  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  unemployment  were'  the  young 
servicemen  returning  from  the  very  war 
that  brought  about  the  innation — and 
the  administration's  recesaonist  pol- 
icies— in  the  first  place.  I 

Mr.  President,  we  must  correct  this 
great  injustice.  Providing  equitable  bene- 
fits and  services,  employmeot  opportu- 
nities, and  quality  medical  Care  to  our 
Nation's  veterans  is  a  cost  of  war  that 
we  can  no  more  avoid  than  the  costs  of 
bombs  and  bullets,  airplanes,  and 
tanks — the  necessities  of  ^^^ging  war. 
Providing  the  funds  necessaiy  to  afford 
veterans  this  just  readjustiient  assist- 
ance Is  a  cost  of  war  we  mt}st  and  wUl 
pay.  And  we  must  do  so  willingly,  not 
grudgingly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nb  room  for 
compromise  in  this  regard.  The  men 
8ind  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  coop- 
erated when  they  were  asked  to  serve 
their  country.  They  did  no*  ask  about 
the  cost.  I  believe  it  is  our  mt>ral  obliga- 
tion to  reconcile  the  sacrifice*  they  made 
by  insuring  Vietnam-era  feterans  of 
adequate  readjustment  asslstfiince. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
not  only  is  this  a  cost  of  war  which  we 
are  morally  obliged  to  pay,  but  the 
amounts  involved  in  this  congressionally 
approved  measure  represent  sound  fiscal 
policy,  as  well.  An  August  21,  the  day  the 
Senate  passed  the  first  conference  agree- 
ment, at  the  Inaugural  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  the  Budget,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  «ie  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  w4  heard  tes- 
timony from  two  impressive!  but  rather 
conflicting  authorities :  the  I  Honorable 
Arthur  P.  Burns,  Chairman  d[  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Iieserve  Sys- 
tem; and  Prof.  Walter  W.  Killer,  of  the 
University  of  Miruiesota,  foiiner  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Much  of  their  testimfny  focused 
on  whether  or  not  there  wa^  a  need  for 
significant  cuts  in  the  fisca^  year  1975 
budget  for  Federal  Govemnjent  spend- 
ing. These  gentlemen  differed  with  re- 
gard to  this  point,  at  least  ln|ofar  as  the 
magnitude  of  such  proposed  riuts. 

They  did  not  differ,  however,  on  one 
very  salient  point.  Chainian  Burns 
stated  that  along  With  the  n^eed  for  the 
Congress  and  the  executivej  branch  to 
make  certain  substantial  cjuts  in  the 
Federal  budget,  there  was  a  j  great  need 
for  compensatory  increases  !in  Federal 


spending  for  certain  programs  too.  I  will 
quote  the  word  he  used.  He  said  we  must 
"ameliorate"  the  impact  which  inflation 
has  already  had  on  certain  groups  in  our 
society. 

Professor  Heller,  who  probably  would 
define  this  group  of  inflation  victims 
more  broadly  than  Chairman  Burns, 
made  the  same  point  and  termed  such 
"amelioration"  as  "reparations"  for  the 
sacrifices  and  hardship  which  these 
groups  of  individuals  have  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  our  devastating  infla- 
tion rate. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  really  what 
this  measure  is  all  about:  restoring  the 
purchasing  power,  in  terms  of  education 
and  subsistence,  of  GI  bill  educational 
assistance  and  training  allowances.  This 
purchasing  power  already  has  been  badly 
eroded  and  eaten  up  by  the  ravaging  in- 
flation of  the  18  months  since  the  last 
GI  bill  increase.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  pay  for  an  education  in  1974  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  needed  to  pur- 
chase an  education  in  1972  obviotisly 
knows  that  the  22.7-percent  rate  increase 
in  the  bill  is  fully  justified. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  In 
essence  what  we  have  here  is  a  repara- 
tion in  the  war  on  inflation  which  we 
owe  to  our  Vietnam-era  veterans  in 
terms  of  their  right  to  adequate  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits,  to  facilitate 
their  readjustment. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  6  years  in 
which  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in 
matters  affecting  our  Nation's  veterans, 
particularly  Vietnam-era  veterans,  I 
have  learned  to  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  threats  of  Presidential  vetoes  of 
legislation  providing  for  badly  needed 
increases  in  benefits  to  veterans,  or  ad- 
ministration recommendations  of  piti- 
fully small  budgetary  increases  in  vet- 
erans benefit  programs. 

I  had  been  encouraged,  therefore,  with 
certain  statements  made  by  President 
Ford  last  August.  I  found  his  expression 
of  concern  for  the  appalling  rate  of  job- 
lessness among  young  veterans  and 
minority  veterans,  as  well  as  his  demand 
for  the  highest  quality  of  care  in  VA 
hospitals  and  humane  treatment  for 
every  veteran  to  be  particularly  note- 
worthy. I  have  long  shared  these  con- 
cerns, and  was  glad  to  have  President 
Ford's  concurrence. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BENEFITS  EVEN  MOBE 
VTTAI.  TO  COMBAT  HIGH  CNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG    TOUNG    VETERANS 

Most  regrettably,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  was  short  lived.  Despite 
the  nearly  12-percent  imemployment 
rate  for  young  Vietnam-era  veterans  in 
October,  an  increase  of  more  than  2 
points  over  the  previous  2  months,  and 
despite  the  shockingly  high  rate  of  im- 
employment among  young  minority 
veterans — 23.2  percent — the  President 
vetoed  a  bill  which  would  potentially  pre- 
vent thousands  of  veterans  from  being 
relegated  to  the  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment rolls  because  the  bill  is  inflationary. 
The  logic  of  this  action  escapes  me.  The 
money  spent  today  on  veterans  is  far 
better  spent  than  the  funding  of  welfare 
and  unemployment  programs  tomorrow 
for  the  ijotentially  large  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged veterans. 

Far  too  niany  Vietnam -era  veterans 


have  been  victims  of  a  vicious  cycle  of 
disadvantagement.  The  least  educated 
men  have  been  the  most  likely  to  enter 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  go  into  combat,  and 
then,  upon  their  return,  they  have  the 
most  diCQculty  in  continuing  their  educa- 
tion and  training  or  finding  other  than 
menial  jobs.  The  disastrously  high  rate 
of  unemployment  among  young  veterans 
is  just  one  of  the  results  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  such  unem- 
ployment rates  are  a  clear  indication 
that  we  cannot  do  enough  in  terms  of 
providing  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
services  that  will  encourage  veterans  to 
return  to  school,  and  help  them  to  stay 
in  school. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  en- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12628 
reach  all  the  veterans  who  are  in  great 
need  of  assistance  by  overriding  the 
President's  veto. 

SUMMARY    AND    DISCUSSION    OF    MAJOR 
PROVISIONS    OF    REPORTED    BIU. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
once  again  to  discuss  the  many  compre- 
hensive provisions  of  this  bUl.  With  the 
exception  of  the  baccalaureate  restric- 
tion on  the  9  additional  mcoiths  of  eligi- 
bility for  GI  bill  benefits,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  bill.  Although  I  regret  a  num- 
ber of  compromises  that  had  to  be  made 
in  reaching  agreement  with  the  House,  I 
am  confident  that  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  will  go  far  in  dealing  with  a  wide 
range  of  eduaction,  training,  and  employ- 
ment problems  for  the  veteran  and  his 
or  her  family. 

INCREASE    IN    RATES 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  bill 
as  introduced,  the  basic  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  rate  was  set 
at  $270  in  an  attempt  to  restore  com- 
parability with  World  War  n  GI  bill 
rates.  This  rate  was  based  on  the  $250 
level  which  had  been  adopted  unani- 
mously, both  In  committee  and  in  the 
Senate,  in  1972,  which  our  calculations 
showed  were  necessary  to  achieve  GI  bill 
benefit  comparability  at  that  time.  This 
$250  figure  wsis  then  adjusted  by  the 
cost-of-living  increase — CPI — from  fall 
1972  to  late  faU  1973,  when  S.  2784  was 
introduced — IDecember  6,  1973 — which 
required  about  an  8-percent  increase  over 
this  $250  figure.  This  basic  GI  bill  rate 
was  lowered  to  $260  per  month  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  tuition  assistance  tdlow- 
ance  program  provision  added  to  the  bill 
in  committee.  The  partial  tuition  assist- 
ance allowance  program  was  considered, 
by  the  committee,  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  rate  increase  package.  The  two 
together  were  a  substitute  for  the  origi- 
nal 22.7-percent  rate  increase  included  in 
S.  2784,  £is  introduced  last  December  6. 

In  view  of  the  House  conferees'  insist- 
ence that  the  tuition  assistance  provision 
be  dropped  from  the  bill,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  were  successful  in  insisting  that 
the  23-percent  increase  in  rates  be  re- 
stored in  both  the  first  and  the  second 
conference  agreement  and  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  approved  this  increase. 

PROVISION  OP  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
VIETNAM-ERA  AND  SERVICE-CONNECTED  DIS- 
ABLED   VETERANS 

Mr.  President,  in  1972  in  title  V  of 
Public  Law  92-540,  we  enacted  the  Vet- 
erans   Employment   and    Readjustment 
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Act  of  1972,  which  was  derived  directly 
from  the  provisions  of  S.  2091  which 
Senator  Hartke  and  I  had  introduced  In 
June  of  1971.  Given  our  experience  with 
the  implementation  of  the  various  pro- 
visions added  to  title  38  In  1972  in  chap- 
ters 41  and  42,  Senator  Hartke  and  I 
proposed  a  series  of  strengthening 
amendments,  which  have  been  retained 
in  the  bill  we  are  seeking  to  enact  into 
law  today. 

First,  Veterans  Employment  Service 
job  counseling,  training,  and  placement 
services  would  be  expanded  to  serve 
wives  and  widows  who  are  eligible  for 
chapter  35  GI  bill  assistance. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  di- 
rected to  establish  stronger,  expanded 
administrative  controls  under  chapter  41 
in  order  to  insure  that  eligible  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows  are  promptly  placed 
in  a  satisfactory  job  or  job  training  op- 
portunity or  receive  some  other  specific 
form  of  employment  assistance.  The  Sec- 
retary is  also  required  to  publish  stand- 
ards for  determining  compliance  by 
state  Public  Employment  Service  agen- 
cies with  the  provisions  of  chapters  41 
and  42. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  man- 
datory specificity  regarding  this  annual 
report  was  made  very  clear  to  us  by  the 
ridiculous  three-page  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  existing 
chapter  41  pro\'isions  submitted — 4 
months  after  it  was  due — by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  chapter  42 
"special  emphasis"  program. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  chapter  42 
'.■ipecial  emphasis"  program  the  con- 
gressionally-approved bill  clarifies  and 
strengthens  existing  law  by  requiring 
that  Federal  contractors  and  all  of  their 
subcontractors  take  particular  actions  in 
addition  to  job  listing  in  order  to  give 
"special  emphasis"  to  the  employment  of 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  The  conference 
agreement  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress provides  further  clarification  in 
this  provision  by  making  clear  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  all  Federal 
contractors  and  all  subcontractors  un- 
der Federal  contracts — not  just  prime 
subcontractors — are  to  take  aCarmative 
action  in  their  emplojTnent  practices  In 
an  effort  to  promote  the  greatest  pos- 
sible employment  and  advancement  In 
emploj-ment  of  qualified  service-con- 
nected and  disabled  veterans  and  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam-era. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  intended 
in  making  this  clarification,  to  insure 
that  the  goals  of  the  program,  as  spelled 
out  above,  will  be  achieved  according  to 
an  orderly  and  effective  timetable  backed 
up  by  an  effective  compliance  mecha- 
nism. Specific  numerical  or  percentage 
goals  and  timetables,  however,  need  not 
necessarily  be  made  apphcable  to  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  at  this  time 
and  with  respect  to  this  provision.  It  may 
prove  advantageous  to  await  experience 
in  administering  the  program  before 
providing  for  the  imposition  of  any  such 
goals  and  timetables.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
the  Intention  of  the  conferees  ttiat  the 
Congi-ess  be  vigilant  in  insuring  that  tlxe 


purposes  and  goals  of  this  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  be  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  be  a  substantial  problem  among 
young  veterans,  of  whom  almost  12 
percent  are  presently  unemployed.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  young  minority 
group  veterans  in  the  3rd  quarter  of  1974 
was  23.2  percent,  almost  twice  as  high  as 
that  of  other  young  nonminority  group 
veterans. 

As  a  result  of  these  disastrously  high 
unemployment  rates,  we  felt  it  necessary, 
not  only  to  trj-  to  provide  greater  focus 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  but  also  to  provide  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  greater  statu- 
tory specificity  with  respect  to  its  efforts 
to  promote  employment  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  service- connected  disabled 
veterans  in  the  private  sector. 

Fourth,  H.R.  12628  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision I  authored  with  Senator  Hartke 
stating  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  maximum  employment 
and  job  advancement  opportunities  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  for  qualified 
service-connected  disabled  and  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  and  providing  for  special 
Federal  appointment  authority  and 
other  mechanisms  to  carry  out  such 
policy. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  codifi- 
cation into  title  38  of  existing  law  on 
veterans'  reemployment  rights,  and 
further  extends  such  rights  to  veterans 
who  were  employed  by  States  or  their 
political  subdivisions. 

STATrrORT  AUTHORITY  FOR  VA'S  VET  EEP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  estab- 
lishing a  veterans  representative — Vet 
Rep — ^progiam,  was  accepted  by  the 
conference  committee.  This  program 
will  provide  for  a  full-time  VA  employee 
at,  or  in  comiection  with,  each  educa- 
tional institution  where  at  least  500  GI 
bill  trainees  are  enrolled,  who  will  serve 
as  a  liaison  between  the  VA  and  the 
institution  and  identify  and  resolve 
various  problems  with  respect  to  VA 
benefits,  especially  educational  assist- 
ance, for  veterans  attending  each  such 
institution. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  may  recall  that 
on  May  31,  1974,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  formal  announcement  concern- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration's  new 
man-on-the-campus  program.  EarUer  in 
May,  the  Veterans'  Administration  had 
briefed  the  Congress  on  its  plans  to  im- 
plement this  program  designed  to  im- 
prove service  relationships  with  veterans, 
their  dependents,  and  veterans'  service 
organizations.  The  man-on-the-campus, 
or  Vet -Rep  program  involves  placing  VA 
counselors  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses to  identify  and  resolve  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed tlie  original  VA  anouncement  of 
these  plans,  tliere  was  considerable  con- 
fusion, and  much  concern  expressed  by 
those  persons  alreadj-  involved  in  campus 
veterans'  programs.  Specifically,  Veter- 
ans cost-of-instruction—VCI— program 
canipus  coordinators,  who  are  lefcponsi- 


ble  for  planning.  Implementing,  and  di- 
recting the  full-time  offices  of  veterans 
affairs  established  under  a  provision  I 
authored  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  PubUc  Law  92-318.  feared  their 
programs  were  about  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  VA.  The  VCI  program  was  designed 
to  provide  incentives  and  supporting 
funds  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
recruit  veterans  and  to  establish  the 
kinds  of  special  programs  and  sei-vices 
necessai-y  to  assist  many  veterans  in  re- 
ad  ju-iting  to  an  academic  setting. 

VCI  programs  achieved  a  high  level  of 
.'■uccess  in  their  first  year  of  operation 
despite  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  VCI 
coordinators  were  unable  to  plan  and  de- 
velop special  programs  because  they  were 
forced  to  devote  far  too  much  of  their 
time  to  the  task  of  assisting  veterans 
with  VA-related  problems,  especially  late 
arrival  of  GI  bUl  checks.  VCI  coordina- 
tors were,  in  many  cases,  simply  acting 
as  a  Uaison  between  the  veteran  and  the 
VA  in  the  veteran's  frustrating  battle  to 
receive  VA  educational  benefits. 

Unfortunately.  Mi'.  President,  the  VA's 
early  plans  and  job  descriptions  for  Uie 
Vet  Rei>s  appeared  suspiciously  duplica- 
tive of  the  responsibilities  already  being 
met  by  VCI  coordinators.  VA  memos  con- 
cerning Uie  Vet-Rep  progi-am  contained 
terms  such  as  "outreach"  and  "peer- 
counseling " — activities  specifically  re- 
quired by  law  of  VCI  programs.  Aggra- 
vating the  situation  was  the  fact  that  the 
VA.  in  the  weeks  just  after  announcing 
the  progiam,  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
sult VCI  coordinators  or  to  include  them 
in  any  of  Uie  initial  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  a  program 
which  directly  would  affect  these  already 
existing  programs. 

This  understandably  led  to  much  hos- 
tUity  on  the  part  of  VCI  coordinators 
and  other  campus  veterans  representa- 
tives across  the  Nation.  My  staff  worked 
closel5-,  during  this  period,  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  White  House  to 
work  out  details  of  the  program,  and  to 
insure  that  the  concerns  of  VCI  coordi- 
nators would  be  taken  fullj-  into  consid- 
eration before  plans  for  the  progiam 
were  finalized. 

In  connection  with  the  Vet  Rep  provi- 
sion, in  the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
conference  report,  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  offers  the  following  explana- 
tion: 

In  adopting  this  provision,  the  conferees 
were  keenly  au-are  of  the  concerns  which  have 
been  expressed  to  Members  of  both  bodies 
about  the  implementation  of  this  program 
which  has  already  be«n  undertaken  adminis- 
tratively by  the  VA.  and  of  the  aseiirances 
received  friMn  th©  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  White  House,  and  the  VA  with 
respect  to  the  Intended  operation  of  this 
program.  Of  specific  concern  is  the  under- 
standing, most  recently  embodied  In  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Report 
(No.  93-1056)  on  H.R.  15572,  the  fiscal  year 
1975  HXJD-^ace-Sclence-Veterans'  Appro- 
prUktlons  Act,  that  VA  regional  offices,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector. wiU  have  considerable  flexibility  In 
the  assignment  of  theae  new  Vet  Reps  in 
terms  of  particular  campus  needs.  This  same 
flexibility  is  pro\ided  lor  in  the  cuuiereuce 
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report.  In  those  inetaixces  where  a  Vet  Rep 
can  perform  more  effectively  In  terms  of 

carrying  out  the  special  req>oti£lbllltlea  of 
liaison  with  the  campus  veterans,  assignment 
of  the  Vet  Reps  to  regional  offices  should  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  Improve  the  capacity 
of  those  offices  to  provide  effective  servlcee. 
At  the  same  time,  the  conferees  wished 
lo  c&U  attention  to  the  conference  report 
provision  which  Is  intended  to  avoid  any 
situation  In  which  an  educational  Institution 
cAight  be  in  anv  way  compelled  to  accept  such 
an  on-campus  assignment  by  t|i©  VA — new 
section  243(a)(4)  provides  that  the  "inap- 
propriateness  of  assignment  of  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives to  a  partlciilar  educational  In- 
stitution" shall  be  grounds  for  reallocation 
of  such  Vet  Reps  to  other  educational  insti- 
tutions or  to  the  regional  offlc^.  The  con- 
ferees expect  that  such  assignment  matters 
will  be  resolved  amicably  in  close  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  with  individual  In- 
stitutions, OI  bill  trainees  at  stich  institu- 
tions, and  other  interested  partKs. 

VETERANS'    OUTREACH; 

Mr.  President,  in  1970  andl  1972  I  au- 
thored and  coauthorlzed  with  Senator 
Hartke,  respectively,  major  new  pro- 
grams to  provide  special  aspistance  to 
high  school  dropout  veterans.  These 
were  the  predischarge  education  pro- 
grams— PREP — the  special  Dutorial  as- 
sistance program,  the  refrasher,  defi- 
ciency on-campus  program,  and  tiie  vet- 
erans outreach  services  progifam  in  1970 
in  Public  Law  91-219;  and  jexpanslons 
and  improvements  of  thosei  programs 
and  the  addition  of  the  v^erans-stu- 
dent-services  program  in  HUblic  Law 
92-540.  I 

Unfortunately,  the  implementation  of 
these  programs  by  the  Veteraps'  Admin- 
istration has  continued  to  b*  less  than 
adequate  and  less  than  enthusiastic. 
There  is  a  substantial  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  scope  of  the  VAfe  outreach 
program  and  the  methods  which  it  em- 
ploys to  reach  out  to  returning  veterans, 
particularly  educationally  disaidvantaged 
veterans,  to  attempt  to  encourage  them 
to  use  their  GI  bill  eligibilitjf]  to  receive 
education  and  training.  I  flndjfthe  figures 
in  a  study  by  the  General  ^ccoimting 
Office,  in  terms  of  the  lacki  of  actual 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  retifming  vet- 
erans about  their  benefits,  to  be  very  dis- 
couraging and  to  be  evidenc«  of  a  very 
haphazard  implementation  b^  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  since  #6  inaugu- 
rated the  program  in  1970.      T 

Mr.  President,  in  the  congtessionally 
approved  conference  report;  we  have 
adopted  the  Senate  provisions  jto  increa.se 
the  tutorial  assistance  allowance  from 
$50  to  $60  a  month  and  the  nimiber  of 
months  of  tutorial  assistance  entitlement 
during  which  such  allowance  niay  be  paid 
from  9  to  12  months.  As  11  indicated 
above,  I  originally  authored  this  provi- 
sion, in  the  1970  GI  bill  artlendments. 
Public  Law  91-219,  to  provide  tutorial 
assistance  to  veterans  who  aire  in  aca- 
demic difficulty. 

In  addition,  the  veteran-stajdent  serv- 
ices program  which  we  placaB  into  law 
in  Public  Law  92-540.  and  wfljich  I  orig- 
inally proposed  in  1970  in  tlie  Senate- 
pa-^sed  S.  3657,  and  again  in  1^1  in  S.  740 
with  Senator  Hartke,  would  ^so  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  by  a  pfovision  in 
H.R.  12628.  When  we  originljjly  passed 
this  program  in  the  Senate  i^t  1972 — as 


well  as  in  1970 — there  was  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  veterans  who  could 
participate  in  this  work-study  program. 
However,  in  1972,  in  working  out  the  pro- 
visions wliich  became  Public  Law  92-540, 
we  agreed  with  the  House  to  try  this 
program  out  on  the  basis  of  about  16,000 
so-called  work/study  agreements,  effec- 
tuated through  the  limitation  to  800 
man-years  of  work  contained  in  section 
1685  of  the  present  law.  We  also  agreed 
to  limit  the  number  of  hours  that  any 
veteran  could  work  to  100  hours  per  aca- 
demic year. 

Given  the  experience  with  this  new 
program  and  comments  we  have  received 
from  various  VA  regional  offices  and 
others,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  to  expand  the  program 
so  as  to  permit  up  to  250  hours  of  work 
for  each  individual  veteran  over  an  aca- 
demic year  and  to  remove  the  limit  on 
the  number  of  veterans  who  can  partici- 
pate during  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  need 
for  the  removal  of  this  limitation  was 
made  especially  clear  by  programs  such 
as  the  veterans'  educational  incentive 
program  in  San  Francisco,  which  was 
forced  to  postpone  initiation  of  its  "call- 
a-vet"  project  because  no  more  VA  work/ 
study  slots  were  available. 

We  see  this  program  as  a  major  way 
for  the  VA  to  improve  and  expand  out- 
reach efforts,  pursuant  to  the  new  direc- 
tions and  authorities  made  by  other 
amendments  in  the  conference  report, 
especially  on  college  campuses  under  the 
supervision  of  the  new  veterans'  repre- 
sentatives, provided  for  in  section  214 
<4)  of  the  conference  report,  and  also 
strongly  believe  that  the  program,  as 
indicated  in  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  itself,  should  be  directed  far  more 
to  providing  work/study  veterans  to 
carry  out  certain  functions  in  connection 
with  the  VA  medical  program — a  statu- 
tory function  which  has  been  virtually 
totally  overlooked  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  its  implementation  of 
the  present  program. 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION    AND    COLLECTION    Or 
STATISTICAL    DATA 

The  original  Senate-passed  version  of 
H.R.  12628  provided  for  a  new  subchap- 
ter under  which,  for  the  first  time  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
be  required  to  provide  for  independent 
measurement  and  evaluation  of  the  im- 
pact and  effectiveness  of  all  programs 
authorized  under  title  38,  and  their 
mechanisms  for  service  delivery,  and  to 
collect,  collate,  and  analyze  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  full  data  regarding  the 
operation  of  all  such  programs.  The 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  make 
available  to  the  public  the  results  of  his 
finding. 

Presently,  Mr.  President,  the  VA's 
evaluation  activities  are  sporadic  and  the 
new  section  219  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  are  based  directly  on  the  eval- 
uation provisions  in  sections  401  and  402 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973— Public 
Law  93-112,  of  which  I  was  a  principal 
author  with  Senators  Randolph  and 
Stafford,  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  who 
collaborated  along  with  Senator  Hartke 
and  me  on  this  provision  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  Interim  regulations  regarding 


these  Rehabilitation  Act  provisions  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
July  2,  1974. 

I  am  most  pleased,  therefore,  that  the 
conference  agreement,  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  In  October,  embodies 
the  essence  of  the  Senate  provision,  al- 
though somewhat  revising  and  condens- 
ing the  language  In  order  to  provide  for 
greater  focus  and  more  specificity. 

In  addition,  Mr  President,  in  the  joint 
explanatory  statement,  the  conferees 
stressed  that  in  condensing  the  new 
section  219 — evaluation  and  data  collec- 
tion— as  adopted  in  the  conference  re- 
port, the  requirement  that,  whenever 
feasible,  the  Administrator  should  ar- 
range to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  and  program  partici- 
pants witli  respect  to  evaluation  of  such 
programs,  was  deleted  as  unnecessary. 
The  conferees  further  stressed  their  be- 
lief that  the  Administrator  already  pos- 
sesses the  authority  to  do  this,  and  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  exercise 
that  authority.  In  addition  to  providing 
for  evaluations  conducted  by  fully  in- 
dependent persormel  rattier  than  those 
directly  responsible  for  program  opera- 
tion and  administration. 

INTERAGENCY   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE   ON 
VETERANS   SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment— in  a  new  section  220  added  to 
title  38 — provided  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  seek  to  achieve  the  maximum 
feasible  effectiveness,  coordination,  and 
interrelationship  of  service  among  all 
Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing veterans,  in  addition  to  the  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  their  programs 
with  the  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Administrator  to  specify  in  his 
annual  report  the  results  of  this  new 
process. 

This  provision  gives  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  first  time  a  central  role  and 
responsibility  in  coordinating  and  stim- 
ulating all  Federal  programs  affecting 
veterans.  It  is  hoped  that  this  responsi- 
bility will  insure  far  more  efficient  im- 
plementation of  these  programs  designed 
to  help  veterans.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  the  original  provision  I  authorized  in 
the  original  Senate  amendment  to  estab- 
lish an  Inter-Agency  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Services,  a  structure 
which  the  House  conferees  found  unnec- 
essary to  achieve  these  goals. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  when  enacted 
will  help  literally  millions  of  veterans, 
particularly  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and 
dependents  in  our  Nation.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  in  the  past,  what  these  vet- 
erans really  are  asking  for  is  no  more 
tlian  they  deserve  and  are  entitled  to — 
that  is,  simple  justice  and  equity,  and 
comparability  in  benefits  with  what  their 
fathers  and  brothers  received  after  their 
service  in  prior  wars. 

I  would  like  to  stress  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  bill,  unanimously 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
October,  is  a  symbol  of  compromise  and 
cooperation,  and,  more  importantly,  is 
really  the  least  we  can  do  in  terms  of 
ensuring  equity  to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
These  veterans  have  waited  long  enough. 
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We  must  not  ask   them   to  wait  any 

longer.  .  »    *<. 

I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  this  vital 
and  comprehensive  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
fli-st  that  I  intend  to  vote  today  for  the 
enactment  of  a  better  veterans  educa- 
tion bill. 

MAJORITY   SUPPORTS 

On  October  10,  I  initiated  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  that  the  veterans 
education  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Congress, 
be  signed  into  law.  Sixty-two  Senators 
joined  me  in  signing  that  letter.  The  nine 
Senators  of  the  Veterans'  Affaiis  Com- 
mittee sent  a  similar  letter.  I  strongly 
uige  those  71  Senators  to  join  me  today 
in  voting  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
By  so  doing,  their  action  will  support  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  as  they  sup- 
ported enactment  previously  be  signing 
the  earlier  letter. 

On  December  7,  1973,  I  joined  with 
three  of  nay  colleagues.  Senators  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mathias,  and  Inouye,  to  intro- 
duce the  comprehensive  Vietnam-era 
Veterans  Education  Benefits  Act  of  1973. 
It  has  been  nearly  1  year  to  the  day  that 
we  first  introduced  that  bill.  Since  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  of  1973,  there  have  been 
countless  meetings,  press  conferences, 
testimony  and  statements  made  on  the 
importance  and  need  for  an  improved 
veterans  education  bill.  Hopefully,  our 
action  here  today  will  finally  bring  those 
efforts  to  fruition. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  some  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  we  are 
voting  on  today  were  included  in  the 
original  bill  we  introduced  nearlj'  a  year 
ago.  While  I  am  not  satisfied  that  all  the 
provisions  in  this  measure  are  as  good 
as  those  in  the  original  bill,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  represents  a  sub- 
stantial impi-ovement  and  that  it  will  be 
of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  veterans  in 
Kansas  and  every  other  State. 

Of  particular  concern  to  many  Kansas 
veterans  is  the  limitation  of  the  9 -month 
extension  of  entitlement  in  the  present 
bill  to  undergraduates  only.  While  this 
limitation  did  not  exist  in  the  compre- 
hensive Vietnam-era  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Benefits  Act  of  1973,  it  is  my  hope 
that  progress  can  be  made  on  liberalizing 
this  provision  in  the  future.  I  have  noted 
that  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
among  Members  of  Congress  already. 

NEED   IS   CLEAR 

The  reasons  for  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  gone  over  many  times. 
We  do  not  need  to  reiterate  them  today, 
although  certainly  the  increased  produc- 
tivity that  will  result  from  this  measure, 
the  history  of  veterans  education  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  justifications  are 
certainly  important. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  veterans  in 
Kansas  and  every  other  State  have  been 
waiting  for  more  than  a  year  for  this 
improved  veterans  education  program. 
They  deserve  an  improved  program.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move 
quickly  today  to  override  the  Pi-esldenfs 
veto  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  read  the  Presi- 


dent's veto  message  accompsaiying  the 
return  to  Congress  of  H.R.  12628,  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

We  are  being  asked  to  sustain  this 
veto  today  largely  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  an  essential  step  toward  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures  and  fighting 
inflation.  And  yet,  I  cannot  help  but 
observe  that  we  are  not  considering  here 
legislation  which  would  establish  some 
va.st  pork  barrel  programs,  nor  would  it 
provide  costly  subsidies  for  special  in- 
terests, nor  expand  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, nor  any  of  the  other  myriad  of  dis- 
cretionary Government  expenditures 
which  we  must  carefully  scrutinize  to 
keep  our  budget  in  line. 

Instead,  we  are  considering  much- 
needed  and  lonR-overdue  legislation, 
which  has  already  been  compromised 
not  once  but  twice  in  an  effort  to  econo- 
mize, and  wlilch  represents  the  mini- 
mum necessaiT  to  fulfill  our  most  basic 
commitment  to  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  in  our  most  recent  war. 

It  is  argued  that  this  bill  would  be  in- 
flationary if  enacted.  I  must  reject  that 
argument,  for  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  any  such  investment  in  education 
for  our  returning  veterans  will  be  more 
tlian  repaid  by  their  increased  produc- 
tivity which  results.  I  am  particularly 
hard  put  to  understand  how  the  battle 
against  inflation  can  be  won  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  reducing  veterans  edu- 
cation benefits  by  $5  a  month,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  veto  message. 

But  even  if  I  accepted  the  argument 
that  this  bill  will  be  inflationary — and 
I  do  not — I  would  be  forced  to  support 
the  effort  to  override  this  veto.  This  is 
simply  because,  inflationary  or  not,  we 
are  dealing  here  with  the  fulfillment  of  a 
commitment  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  be- 
lieve is  subject  to  negotiation. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  The 
time  to  consider  the  likely  budgetary  im- 
pact of  veterans  beneflts  is  before  we 
enter  a  war,  not  afterwards.  All  too  of- 
ten, the  patriotic  rhetoric  with  which  we 
send  our  sons  and  daughters  off  to  war 
softens  to  a  dim  whisper  when  it  comes 
time  to  pay  the  dues  and  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  after  the  fighting  is  over. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  and 
while  I  regret  that  this  vote  is  necessary 
at  all,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  this  Chamber  in 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  this  measure,  thus  assuring  its  enact- 
ment at  long  last. 

In  tlie  next  session  of  Congress,  of 
coui-se,  I  look  forvi'ard  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  to  improve  education  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  veterans  even  further. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  even  after  this 
bill  is  enacted,  such  as  the  provision  of 
direct  tuition  grants  and  the  extension  of 
entitlement  to  45  months  for  all  students, 
graduate  and  imdergraduate  alike,  both 
of  which  were  contained  in  tlie  original 
Senate-passed  bill,  S.  2789. 

But  in  the  meantime,  today's  order  of 
business  is  Uie  enactment  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
12628,  without  any  fui-ther  delay. 
Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    President,   once 


again,  we  in  the  Senate  have  been  called 
upon  to  override  an  injudicioua  Presi- 
dential veto:  in  this  case,  the  Vietnam- 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
heard  the  rhetoric  time  and  time  again 
that  our  legislation  is  inflationary.  I  find 
it  curious  that  domestic  bills,  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  burdens  now  shouldered 
by  various  sectors  of  our  society,  are 
those  most  apt  to  be  so  labeled.  I  frankly 
cannot  understand  how  the  President  can 
claim  this  bill  is  inflationary  when  it  has 
been  proven  that  adequate  educational 
support  will  increase  the  economic  out- 
put and  earnings  capability  of  this  Na- 
tion's veterans.  Moreover,  I  cannot  think 
of  anyone  more  deseiving  of  decent  Fed- 
eral benefits  tlian  the  veteran.  This  is  the 
person  who  lias  willingly  served  his  coun- 
try in  time  of  war — a  war  which  was 
widely  protested  and  domestically  unpop- 
ular. Yet,  the  President,  in  nearly  the 
same  breath  as  granting  amnesty  to  those 
who  chose  not  to  sei-ve,  refuses  to  honor, 
in  a  most  basic  way,  the  truly  heroic 
individuals  for  our  past  military  con- 
flicts. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Ford  has  requested 
that  this  bill  be  stripped  of  several  major 
provisions:  the  tuition  loan  of  up  to  $600 
per  year,  the  extension  of  undergraduate 
education  time  from  36  to  45  montlis, 
and  the  establishment  of  September  1, 
1974,  as  the  effective  date.  Beyond  that, 
Mr.  Ford  wants  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease stripped  down  from  23  percent  to 
18.2  percent.  I  find  this  wholly  uncon- 
scionable, and,  apparently,  thoughtless, 
because  since  1972,  when  tlie  veteran  was 
last  granted  an  increase,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing alone  has  risen  over  18  percent,  and 
continues  its  upward  spiral. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  worked 
assiduously  on  this  bill.  The  Federal  fi- 
nancial outlay  has  been  twice  trimmed. 
In  fact,  the  price  tag  attached  to  this, 
the  third  version  of  the  measure,  has 
been  decreased  by  46  percent  from  the 
sum  proposed  in  the  original  Senate  ver- 
sion. Even  in  its  most  expensive  form, 
the  Veterans*  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  falls  far  short  of  the  Federal  funds 
offered  up  to  the  returning  World  War 
II  veteran. 

The  bill  provides  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran with  benefits  which  are  wily  a  first 
step  toward  equity.  Far  from  being  a 
"give  too  much"  measure,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  indicates,  the  bill  actually 
lacks  several  needed  improvements  in  the 
GI  bill,  which  Congress  was  willing  to 
postpone  in  the  interests  of  getting  the 
basic  increase  in  benefits  enacted.  Ap- 
parently, even  this  minimimni  was  too 
much  for  President  Ford.  And  now,  he 
wants  the  veterans  to  wait  for  yet  an- 
other few  months,  even  as  they  feel  the 
ever- increasing  crunch  of  inflation. 

The  House  did  its  parts  by  voting  394 
to  10  to  restore  the  benefits  to  these  de- 
serving individuals  who  served  their 
coimti-y  in  an  impopular  and  inglorious 
war.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  financial  aid  that  these  over 
7  million  Vietnam  era  veterans,  of  whom 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  reside 
in  California  alone,  so  amply  deserve. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pr<JBident,  there 
are  approxlmateiy  23,000T  veterans  in 
Minnesota  who  depend  upon  the  GI  bill 
for  help  in  continuing  thar  education. 
These  are  men  and  women,  i  rom  all  parts 
of  the  State,  who  have  ser^  »d  our  coun- 
try with  honor  as  members  i  f  tlie  various 
branches  of  the  armed  si  rvices.  They 
have  now  returned  to  civl  Ian  life  and 
want  very  badly  to  continue  their  educa- 
tions so  that  they  may  get  i^d  jobs,  take 
an  active  part  in  communiti  life,  support 
their  families,  and  make  in  important 
contribution  to  the  State  i  >f  Minnesota 
and  to  this  Nation. 

President  Ford's  veto  of  I  he  Vietnam- 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustmej  it  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  was  a  cruel  uow  to  these 
men  and  women.  After  refurning  from 
America's  least  popular  wjar,  many  of 
them  have  faced  repeated!  obstacles  in 
civiUan  life.  In  the  minds  Of  many,  they 
have  been  wrongly  blamed  for  a  war 
they  did  not  start — a  war]  they  fought 
bravely  in.  Jobs  have  beea  difficult  to 
find.  Inflation  has  made  thebconomics  of 
CiviUan  life  a  torture.  And,  tor  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  into  scfiool,  inflation 
has  been  an  acute  probleni. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Congress  did  some- 
thing about  the  problems  fating  the  vet- 
eran. Congress  passed  a  bill  ^.hich  prom- 
ised to  make  the  financial  biirden  of  con- 
tinuing education  a  Uttle  Iffes  severe,  to 
ease  the  restrictions  on  educational  bene- 
fits faced  by  many  deservihg  veterans. 
to  provide  more  flexibility  inlthe  forms  of 
aid  available.  Then.  President  Ford  told 
the  veterans  of  Minnesota— 4Jftnd  the  vet- 
erans aroimd  the  country — * 

I  cannot  support  the  ve 
dent,  and  will  vote  to  over: 

President  Ford  has  told 
Is  inflationary — that  it  ccs 
First  of  all,  even  taking  President  Fords 
representations  about  costliness  at  face 
value,  I  would  be  hard  presjed  to  find  a 
more  deserving  place  to  but  Federal 
money  than  in  the  GI  bill — f  idlng  veter- 
ans who  have  served  this  country  honor- 
ably as  they  seek  to  contim|B  their  edu- 
cation and  become  even  mo*  productive 
members  of  society.  it 

However,  I  think  we  mist  examine 
President  Fords  represen  itions  very 
closely  before  we  accept,  a  face  value, 
the  inflationary  impact  ol  this  bill.  I 
cannot  forget,  at  the  outset,  hat  this  bill 
has  twice  been  trimmed  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  President's  econom  c  objections. 
Many  important  and,  in  myi  opinion,  ne- 
cessary programs  liave  be«i  cut.  This 
bill  is  46  percent  less  coaly  than  its 
original  form.  || 

And  this  is  hardly  a  give#K'ay.  It  is  an 
Investment  in  America.  It  jas  estimated 
that,  for  every  dollar  we  s||>end  on  this 
bill,  we  will  see  $6  to  $8  returned  to  the 
FISC  through  the  increased!  Payi"ent  of 
taxes  by  those  who  are  put  into  higher 
income  tax  brackets  by  thtfr  education 
and  training.  We  could  he)|j  these  vet- 
erans with  welfare  or  uAemployment 
beneflts,  or  we  can  help  than  with  edu- 
cational benefits.  I  choose  tie  latter. 

What  amounts  are  really  mvolved?  Ac- 
cording to  my  best  calculatilDns,  this  bill 
Is  approximately  $130  mlllioft  above  what 
the  President  has  said  Is  ajccpptable  to 


Mr.  Presi- 
de it. 
tliat  the  bill 

too  much. 


him.  Indeed,  a  small  fraction  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral budget.  And.  of  this  figure,  more 
than  half  is  In  loan  outlays  which  will  be 
repaid  by  veterans. 

Moreover,  we  are  denying  these  bene- 
fits to  a  special  segment  of  society.  Spe- 
cial because  of  their  important  service  to 
this  country.  But.  special  too  becaiwe 
they  have  been  victimized  by  civilian 
society.  We  need  look  no  further  than  un- 
employment statistics  to  see  why  these 
veterans  need  these  benefits.  Unemploy- 
ment among  20-  to  24-year-old  veterans 
is  at  about  12  percent — much  higher  than 
the  national  avei-age — while  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  group  veterans  of 
the  same  age  group  is  at  23  percent. 

I  simply  cannot  accept  President  Ford's 
reasons  for  vetoing  this  biU.  I  believe  that 
we  must  override  that  veto. 

There  are  many  things  left  out  of  this 
bill  that  I  wanted  very  badly  to  see  In  It 
and  tliat  I  worked  to  see  included.  It  was 
with  great  disappointment  that  I  saw  the 
Senate  drop  the  tuition  grant  provision 
in  conference.  I  wanted  the  low-cost  di- 
rect loan  provision  at  the  Senate-passed 
$2.000-a-year  level,  instead  of  at  the 
$600-a-year  level  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report.  There  were  other  provi- 
sions that  I  feel  should  be  before  us 
today. 

But,  I  firmly  believe  that  this  bill  rep- 
resents the  veiT  minimum  we  can,  in 
good  conscience,  do  for  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  I  implore  my  colleagues  to  help 
the  veterans  of  Minnesota,  and  the  vet- 
erans of  each  and  every  State,  by  voting 
to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain why  I  shall  vote  to  override  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  Vietnam-era  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  served  In 
our  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
war  re.sponded  to  the  country's  call  to 
duty.  They  accepted  their  responsibihty 
as  defenders  of  our  national  policies  and 
fulfilled  their  duty  to  our  great  country. 

It  Is  certainly  appropriate  therefore,  to 
insm-e  for  these  deserving  veterans, 
evei-y  benefit  that  a  grateful  nrtion  can 
adequately  provide. 

Vietna-n  veterans  enrolled  in  the  col- 
leges and  schools  of  Ma.ssachusetts  have 
told  me  of  their  constant  struggle  to 
obtain  tlie  full  range  of  services  that 
should  be  deUvered  by  a  grateful  nation. 
I  have  consistently  joined  our  Nation's 
veterans  in  their  campaign  for  properly 
deserved  benefits.  And  I  am  pleased  to 
have  tills  opportunity  to  once  again 
demonstrate  my  commitment  to  those 
who  served  v.hen  they  were  called.  Since 
the  troop.3  returned  from  that  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  Congress  has  sought  to 
assist  with  their  efforts  to  regain  a  posi- 
tion in  the  society  they  defended.  But 
the  administration  has  mysteriously 
thwarted  congressional  efforts  to  provide 
aid  to  these  gallant  men  and  women  and 
so  it  is,  that  once  again  the  President  has 
chosen  to  Ignore  the  deserving  claim  of 
our  veterans.  In  his  veto  of  the  measure 
to  trant  aid  for  these  veterans,  Presi- 


dent Ford  cited  four  objections  for  the 
provisions  included  in  H.R.  12628. 

First,  the  President's  veto  metsage 
claims  the  bill  is  excessive.  He  insists  that 
Vietnam  veterans  would  gain  benefits 
that  substantially  exceed  those  earned 
by  veterans  from  World  War  II  and  from 
the  Korean  war. 

Yet,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
provided  evidence  on  its  own  that  con- 
cludes that  the  present  Vietnam  GI  bill 
offers  fewer  educational  opportunities 
than  were  available  to  tlie  World  War  n 
veteran. 

H.R.  12628  seeks  to  establish  parity  for 
todays  veteran.  It  is  not  designed  to 
exceed  the  benefits  delivered  to  those  who 
served  in  other  wars. 

Second,  President  Ford  proclaims  that 
this  measure  is  inflationary  because  It 
would  add  $500  miUion  in  umiecessary 
costs  to  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payer. 

I  beUeve  there  is  no  way  to  responsibly 
label  the  benefits  in  this  package  as 
"unnecessary."  GI  bill  expenditures  rep- 
resent an  investment.  With  23  percent  of 
all  minority  veterans  unemployed  it  can 
hardly  be  shown  that  aids  for  employ- 
ment in  this  bill  would  overburden  the 
taxpayer.  It  would  be  irresponsible  to 
continue  ignoring  veterans'  demands  to 
gain  work.  Unemployment  among  all  vet- 
erans has  reached  12  percent.  Shall  this 
Nation  abandon  those  who  served  to  the 
grim  choice  of  unemployment  benefits, 
v^elfare,  or  an  opportunity  to  gain  use- 
ful work? 

Moreover,  the  Congress  has  never  re- 
ceived evidence  that  the  bill  would  cost 
$500  milUon  more  than  tlie  amount  the 
President  regards  as  responsible.  From 
the  experience  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  we  know  that  GI  bill  expenditures 
actually  generate  dollars.  For  each  dollar 
spent  on  earlier  veterans  benefits  the 
Federal  Treasury  received  $3  to  $6  in 
added  tax  revenues  from  the  increased 
earning  power  that  the  education  and 
training  gave  the  veteran. 

President  Ford  insists  on  more  cost 
reductions.  Yet,  he  ignores  the  impor- 
tant compromise  that  has  already  been 
made.  This  bill  has  been  in  two  confer- 
ences. And  the  total  cost  has  been  re- 
duced by  46  percent  from  the  original 
Senate  bill  which  passed  91  to  0  on  June 
19,  1974.  The  time  for  cost  reductions 
has  passed.  Now  is  the  time  for  action 
to  provide  the  benefits  our  veterans  so 
richly  deserve. 

Third.  Piesident  Ford  also  objects  to 
the  9-month  extension  of  beneflts  which 
would  guarantee  veterans  up  to  45 
months  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. I  have  listened  to  veterans  who 
have  been  forced  to  work  while  attend- 
ing college,  because  past  levels  of  educa- 
tional benefits  have  been  too  low.  For 
them  it  has  not  been  possible  to  hold  a 
job  while  attending  classes  and  expect 
to  earn  a  degree  In  36  months.  This 
9-month  extension  is  simply  intended  to 
provide  veterans  with  just  another  aid 
in  their  quest  to  earn  a  degree. 

Fourth,  President  Ford  argues  that  the 
veteran  loan  program  is  Inefflclent,  com- 
pared to  other  Federal  programs. 
This  Is  a  "last  resort"  loan  program 
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providing  up  to  $600  to  veterans  only  if 
they  can  show  need  and  are  imable  to 
obtain  other  Federal  guaranteed  or  direct 
loans.  The  loan  provision  of  this  bill 
should  insure  that  loan  defaults  are  at  a 
minimum.  VA  housing  loan  experience 
is  long  and  broad.  That  experience  can 
also  contribute  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  this  new  program. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  12628.  fully  de- 
serves to  be  enacted  because  it  will  pro- 
vide benefits  to  our  veterans  that  are 
long  overdue.  Each  benefit  feature  of  the 
bill  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  Veterans  Committee  and  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  full  Senate.  So  that  we  are 
now  overriding  the  veto  of  a  veterans 
benefit  package  that  has  three  fimda- 
mental  provisions: 

First,  this  biU  provides  for  a  22.7-per- 
cent increase  in  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance benefits — an  unmarried  veteran 
will  now  receive  $270  per  month.  Under 
current  law  that  veteran  gets  only  $270 
and  a  married  veteran's  benefits  will  go 
from  $261  per  month  to  $321. 

Second,  needy  veterans,  unable  to  ob- 
tain other  Federal  loans,  will  be  eligible 
for  a  new  $600  low-interest  loan  benefit 
program. 

Third,  finally,  this  bill  enables  veterans 
to  spend  45  months  instead  of  36  months, 
in  order  to  complete  their  study  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

For  nearly  4  months,  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  have  been  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive negotiations  on  this  package  of 
beneflts.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  must  fol- 
low the  lead  taken  by  the  House,  and 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
this  important  package  of  benefits  for 
our  Nation's  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  vetoed  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans education  and  training  bill.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  the  bill 
for  so  long,  this  was  a  disappointment. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole  and  our  many 
economic  woes,  it  was  certainly  unwise. 
And  for  the  young  veterans  who  might 
have  been  able  to  scrape  out  a  college 
education  and  a  decent  future,  the  deci- 
sion was  heartbreaking. 

The  veto  is  not  without  its  own  ironies. 
Former  President  Nixon  killed  a  similar 
move  3  or  4  years  ago  with  the  same 
tired  excuse.  The  money  we  are  asking 
for  to  train  and  educate  needy  young 
veterans  is  too  much  and  the  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  is  "not  consistent  with 
the  national  effort  to  contain  inflation." 
It  is  not  ironic  that  some  of  the  same 
men  who  labored  under  the  former  Pres- 
ident are  still  sitting  m  key  positions  in 
relation  to  the  fate  of  this  bill.  One  must 
wonder,  then,  if  the  veto  resulted  out  of 
some  misguided  sense  of  pride  in  the 
former  administration,  because  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Tliere  can  be  little  argument  with  the 
fact  that  many  of  us  are  still  sti-uggling 
to  understand  the  current  inflationary 
trends.  However,  in  the  effort  to  bring 
some  sanity  to  our  national  economic 
picture,  we  may  be  rushing  headlong  to 
the  sea  not  unlike  so  many  lemmings 
whipped  together  and  scrambling  to  stop 
the  runaway  Federal  budget. 

The  plain  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  that 
cutting  the  Federal  budget  is  not  the  best 


nor  the  most  important  way  to  approach 
the  problem.  Certainly  everj'  effort 
should  be  msule  to  balance  Federal 
spending,  but,  it  should  be  done  with  a 
certain  amount  of  care.  In  this  regard, 
Uttle  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
that  money  spent  educating  and  train- 
ing young  veterans  is  one  of  the  very 
best  ways  to  fight  inflation. 

The  money  spent  on  my  ovm  educa- 
tion and  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  World  War  II  GI's  was  turned 
back  to  the  Treasui-y  several  times  over 
in  increased  tax  revenue  generated  by 
the  vastly  increased  earning  power  at- 
tained by  the  men  who  participated  in 
the  program. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  far  to  say 
that  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  was  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  preventing  a  wide- 
spread and  lasting  recession  following 
the  war  effort  in  the  late  1940's.  Those  of 
us  who  fought  in  the  second  great  war 
came  fresh  from  the  battlefields  to  an 
immediate  opportimity  to  further  our 
education  and  flnd  a  place  in  society. 
The  program  was  so  successful  that  over 
50  percent  of  the  college  population  in 
the  postwar  years  was  made  up  of  vet- 
erans. 

More  importantly,  the  immediate  op- 
portunity was  there  because  the  GI  bill 
provided  enough  assistance  so  that  any 
veteran,  regardless  of  his  family's  finan- 
cial stature,  could  afford  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  results  are  very  clear. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  and  teachers  pro- 
duced by  an  adequate  GI  bill  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  tax  revenues  and  a 
bolstered  national  economy. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  biU 
prevented  the  kind  of  massive  unem- 
ployment problems  now  being  expe- 
rienced by  so  many  young  veterans. 

Taken  in  this  Ught,  Mr.  President,  the 
justification  for  the  pre.sent  veto  just 
does  not  hold  any  water. 

And  it  doesn't  begin  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  personal  hardship  being 
shared  by  mUlions  of  young  men  who 
have  waited  hopefully  over  the  past  3  or 
4  years  for  their  country  to  show  them 
some  measure  of  gratitude  for  their 
SCI' vice 

In  the  place  of  decent  education  bene- 
fits, the  offering  has  been  a  half-hearted 
monthly  allowance  that  ser\'es  more  to 
frustrate  college  bound  veterans  than  it 
does  to  give  them  the  assistance  they 
need. 

In  the  place  of  adequate  drug  rehabiU- 
tation  and  readjustment  assistance,  they 
have  been  given  a  Catch  22  program  that 
offers  such  assistance  only  to  those  who 
received  honorable  discharges.  It  does 
not  take  any  particular  briUiance  to 
figure  out  that  anyone  who  had  a  drug 
problem  in  the  service  came  out  with  a 
less  tlian  honorable  discharge  because  of 
the  problem. 

And,  in  tlie  place  of  a  workmg  dis- 
charge review  program,  young  veterans 
who  experienced  some  difficulty  whUe  in 
the  service  have  been  handed  a  slow, 
cumbei-some,  and  costly  process  that 
operates  only  out  of  the  Pentagon  while 
the  wheels  are  greased  for  the  men  of 
conscience  who  chose  jail  or  flight  from 
the  covmtry  to  avoid  being  sent  to  fight 
someone  else's  war. 


Fmally,  Mr.  President,  in  the  place  of 
any  kind  of  employment  opportunities, 
the  yoimg  veteran  has  been  handed  the 
bitter  memories  of  an  luipopular  war  and 
a  nationwide  recession. 

The  President's  veto  has  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  wrapping  up  aU  the  in- 
justices into  one  bitter  pill  and  forcing 
it  down  the  throat  of  every  Vietnam 
vet,eran  in  the  country. 

Manv  of  us  in  the  Congress  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  bill.  The  many 
processes  it  has  been  through  in  the 
Congress  and  the  many  parUamentary 
precedents  it  has  set  since  first  coming 
to  life  many  months  ago  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  fiU  an  interesting  volume  on 
how  the  Congress  works  both  at  its  best 
and  at  its  worst. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  hope  we  can 
override  President  Ford's  untimely  veto. 
Tliis  would  be  a  message  to  the  young 
veterans  across  the  country  that  the 
Congress  can  and  wiU  go  to  the  weU  for 
them  in  spite  of  odds  that  sometimes 
bordered  on  the  impossible  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half's  struggle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  support  the  efforts  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  this  educa- 
tion and  training  bill  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Veterans* 
Committee,  I  had  the  responsibihty  of 
working  with  the  other  membere  of  our 
committee  in  the  development  of  this 
vital  measure.  As  Senators   know,  this 
bill  is  the  product  of  extensive  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
during  conference  committee  meetings. 
The  conference  report  on  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  was  signed  by  all  member  of 
the    Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs, 
which  is  representative  of  the  typical  bi- 
partisan   approach   of   our    committee. 
This  includes  the  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke'  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge'.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa   <Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Cranston  > , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  South  Carohna 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  .  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  who  have 
all  worked  hard  on  the  bill  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  final  measure  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

After  final  approval  of  the  conference 
report  we  attempted  to  hnpress  on  the 
President  the  merits  of  this  measure  and 
the  ui-gent  need  for  veterans  to  have 
these  increased  benefits.  A  signature  by 
the  President  would  have  strengthened 
the  confidence  of  citizens  in  his  Admin- 
istration. It  would  have  provided  him 
with  the  opportunity  to  fulfiU  his  pledge 
of  cooperation  with  the  Congress,  since 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  was  reduced  sub- 
stantially. 

Regrettably,  the  President  did  not  un- 
derstand the  urgency  or  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  He  apparently  is  content  to 
fulfiU  our  commitment  to  Veterans  ^ith 
promises  rather  than  aflirmative  action. 
The  President  has  faUed  to  recognize 
that  money  spent  on  GI  bills  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  investments  this  Nation 
can  make.  The  experience  of  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  conflict  GI  bills  has 
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been  that,  for  every  dollar  extended  on 
this  program,  from  $3  to  $6  ip  additional 
tax  revenues — resulting  from  the  vet- 
erans' higher  earning  capfu:ity — have 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  President  does  not  un4erstand  the 
impact  of  unemployment  a^ong  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  It  continues  to  be  sub- 
stantially liigher  tlian  for  Inonveteran 
co'onterparts.  Unemploymeint  among 
young  veterans  is  approximaitely  10  per- 
cent, with  minority  vetcianaj ranging  up 
to  20  percent. 

Further,  young  veterans  tejid  to  be  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired  and  the 
downtiirn  in  the  economy  is  having  an 
impact  on  the  already  aggravated  em- 
ployment situation  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. Many  of  these  veteranjs  lack  skills 
and  need  additional  education  or  train- 
ing through  apprentice  on-tJie-job  pro- 
grams. I 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  bjecomes  our 
responsibility  in  the  Congre^  to  Insure 
that  the  commitment  of  thik  Nation  to 
its  veterans  is  carried  through.  Prom- 
ises will  not  suffice.  There  mjust  be  ade- 
quate programs  of  opportunilty  and  as- 
sistance to  achieve  this  objective.  The 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  is  a  sigiiificant  and 
vital  effort  toward  this  end.  The  Senate 
must  vote — and  I  know  it  will — to  over- 
ride the  President  and  briijig  into  law 
this  essential  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  hour 
of  4  p.m.  has  arrived. 

The  question  is,  dhall  tiinj  bill  'H.R. 
12628)  pass,  the  objections  olf  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  tfce  contrary 
notwithstanding?  The  yeas  apd  nays  are 
mandatory  under  the  Constitution.  The 
legislative  clerk  called  the  TolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN>,  the  Senator  from  jutah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  fvim  Georgia 
(Mr.  TAtMADGE)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.i  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from:  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  HuMPhRr\'),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Ca^-olina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mil.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DcMiNicK)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  90, 
nays  1,  as  follows:  i 


cqtton 

Ci^Dston  . 

Clirtis 

D^e 

Damenlcl 

E^gleton 

Fannin 

G41clwater 
Gnvel 
G«rney 
H4iuen 
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YEAS— 90 

Abourezk 

Brooke 

Atken 

Buckley 

Allen 

Burdlck 

Baker 

Byrd, 

BarUett 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Bayh 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Beall 

Cannon 

Bennett 

Cmsc 

Bentsen 

cmies 

Blbie 

Church 

Blden 

Clark 

Brock 

cook 

H&rt 

McClure 

Roth 

Hartke 

Mcoee 

Schwelker 

HaskeH 

McOovem 

Scott,  Hugh 

Hatneld 

Mclntyre 

Scott. 

Hathaway 

Metcair 

WUUam  L 

Helms 

Metzenbaum 

Sparkman 

Holllngs 

Mondale 

Stafford 

Hrus>:a 

Montoya 

Stennls 

Huddles  ton 

Muskie 

Stevens 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Kleveuson 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Symington 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Taft 

Javits 

Paetore 

Thurmond 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Tower 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Tunney 

Long 

Percy 

Weickrr 

Mansneld 

Froxmire 

WlUioms 

Matblas 

T<andolph 

"i  CUDg 

McC'.ellan 

Riblcofl 
NAYS-  1 
Grlflin 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Belln-ion 

Ervin 

MaFnuEon 

Dominick 

FuJbiight 

Mots 

Eastiand 

Humphrey 

Talmadge 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  90  and  the  nays  1.  Two- 
thirds  of  Uie  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  tho  afi&rmative,  the 
bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  veterans  of  America,  I  wish 
to  express  their  giatitude  to  the  entire 
Senate  for  the  affirmative  action  which 
was  taken  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GoLDV^'ATER  t .  What  Is  the  rill  of  tlie 
Senate? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  his  time  so  I  may  ask  for  appoint- 
ment of  conferees? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


GP..\ND   CANYON   NATIONAL   PARK, 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  1296. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1296)  to  further  protect  the  outstanding 
scenic,  natural,  and  scientific  values  of 
tlie  Grand  Canyon  by  enlarging  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were : 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "Navajo  Bridge", 
and  Insert :  the  mouth  of  the  Parla  River 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  all  after  "ap- 
proximately" down  to  and  including  "acres," 
In  line  14,  and  Insert:  one  mUllon  four  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "1 13-91,005  and 
dated  June  1973,",  and  Insert:  113-20,021 
and  dated  July  1974. 

Page  2,  line  23,  after  "study".  Insert:  (1) 

Page  3,  line  1,  after  "areas".  Insert:  ,  (11) 
the  area  commonly  known  as  the  Parashaunt 
Allotment  formerly  located  primarily  within 
the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
(ill)  those  lands  within  Kanab  Canyon 
formerly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
est Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 

Page  3,  line  22,  after  "donation".  Insert: 
or  exchange 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9,  inclu- 
sive. 

Page  8.  strike  out  all  after  line  21  over  to 
and  including  line  15  on  page  7,  and  insert: 


Sec.  10.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Uie  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  the  Havasupai 
Indians  of  Arizona  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "tribe")  to  improve  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  life  of  its  members,  the 
lands  generally  depicted  as  the  "Havasupai 
Reservation  Addition"  on  the  map  described 
in  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  consisting  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  acres  ol  land  and  any  improve- 
ments thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Hava- 
supM  Tribe.  Such  map,  which  shall  delineate 
a  boundary  line  generally  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  the  rim  of  the  outer  gorge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
.-■^haU  traverre  Havasu  Creek  from  a  point  on 
the  riui  at  Yumtheska  Point  to  Beaver  Falls 
to  a  point  on  the  rim  at  Ukwalla  Point,  shall 
be  on  nie  and  available  for  public  Inapectlon 
in  the  Offices  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  lutcrlc.-,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  lands  held  in  trust  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  included  in  the  Hava- 
supai Reservation,  and  shall  be  administered 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
other  trust  Indian  lands:  Provided,  That — 

( 1 )  the  lands  may  be  used  for  traditional 
purposes,  including  religious  purposes  and 
the  gathering  of,  or  hunting  for,  wild  or 
native  foods,  materials  for  paints  and  medi- 
cines; 

(2)  the  lands  shall  be  available  for  use  by 
the  Havasupai  Tribe  for  agricultural  and 
crazing  purpose's,  subject  to  the  abUity  of 
such  lands  to  sustain  such  use  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  any  areas  historically  u?ed  as  bi'Hal 
grojnds  may  continue  to  be  so  used; 

(4)  following  ft  study  to  be  done  by  the 
Secretary,  he  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  A 
Havasupai  Tribal  Council,  develop  and  im- 
plement a  plan  for  the  use  of  this  land  by 
the  tribe.  Such  plan  shall  Include  the  selec- 
tion of  areas  which  may  be  used  for  residen- 
tial, educational,  and  other  community 
purposes; 

(6)  no  commercial  timber  production,  and 
ao  commercial  mining  or  mineral  production 
shall  be  permitted  on  .such  lands; 

(6)  nonmembers  of  the  tribe  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  have  access  across  such  lands  at 
locations  established  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
8i!ltation  v,-lth  the  Tribal  Council  In  order  to 
visit  adjacent  parklands,  and  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  tribe,  be  permitted  to  enter 
and  temporarily  utilize  lands  within  the  res- 
ervation (or  this  addition  thereto)  for  recre- 
ation purposes; 

(7)  except  for  the  uses  permitted  in  para- 
graphs 1  through  6  of  this  section,  the  lands 
hereby  transferred  to  the  tribe  shall  remain 
forever  wild  and  no  uses  shall  be  permitted 
under  the  plan  which  detract  from  the  exist- 
ing Bcer.lc  and  natural  values  cf  such  lands. 

(c)  The  Secretsu^  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  con- 
servation measures  for  these  lands,  Including, 
without  limitation,  protection  from  fire,  dis- 
ease. Insects,  or  trespass  and  reasonable  pre- 
vention or  elimination  of  erosion,  damairlns 
land  use,  overgrazing,  or  pollution.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
any  services  or  materials  deemed  necesary  to 
institute  or  carry  out  any  such  measures. 
Any  authorized  Federal  programs  available  to 
any  other  Indian  tribes  to  enhance  their  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  economic  well-being  shall 
be  deemed  available  to  the  tribe  on  these 
lands  so  long  as  such  programs  or  projects 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
For  these  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  and  preserving  the  resources  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  right  of  access  to  any 
lands  hereby  included  in  the  Havasupai  Res- 
ervation. Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  access  by  any  members 
of  the  tribe  to  any  sacred  or  religious  places 
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or  burial  grounds,  native  foods,  paints,  mate- 
rials, and  medicines  located  on  public  lands 
not  otherwise  covered  in  tills  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  any  person 
presently  exercising  grazing  privileges  pur- 
suant to  Federal  permit  or  ler.se  in  that  part 
of  the  Kaibab  National  Forest  designated  as 
the  "Rain tank  Allotment",  and  which  is  in- 
cluded In  the  Havasupai  Reservation  by  this 
section,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  thereof, 
but  no  permit  or  renewal  shall  be  extended 
beyond  the  period  ending  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  which 
time  all  rights  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
lands  will  be  transferred  to  the  tribe  sub- 
ject to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
other  lands  included  in  the  reservation  In 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  such  reason- 
able regiUations  as  he  may  prescribe  to  pro- 
tect the  scenic,  natural,  and  wildlife  values 
thereof,  shall  permit  the  tribe  to  use  lands 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
which  are  designated  as  "Havasupai  Use 
Lands"  on  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
boundary  map  described  In  section  3  of  this 
Act,  and  consisting  of  approximately  ninety- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
for  grazing  and  other  traditional  purposes. 

(f )  By  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  and  declares  that  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  any  lands  not  otherwise 
declared  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Hava- 
supai Tribe  or  otherwise  covered  by  this  Act 
is  extinguished.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
February  26.  1919  (40  Stat.  1177;  16  U.S.C. 
223),  is  hereby  repealed. 

WILDERMESS    STtJDY 

Sec.  11.  Within  two  years  from  tl^c  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Art  the  Secretpry  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (7  Stat.  90;  16  U.S.C.  1132 
(c)  and  (d) ) ,  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsultabllity  of  any  area 
\7lthln  the  national  park  for  preservation 
as  wUderness  aiKl  any  designation  of  any 
such  area  as  a  wlldeincss  shall  be  accora- 
pUahed  in  accordance  with  aid  sufsecl  ions  of 
tho  V/ilderness  Act. 

Page  7,  line  17,  strike  cut  "Sk:..>1.",  and 
in.sert:  Sec.  12. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  S.  129 J,  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes,  and  that  tlie  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  confeiees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Fannin,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  majority  leader. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goi.dwater).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business,  which  the 
Cleric  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3894)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  i»ct  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

FOREIGN    GIFTS     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing reports  of  extravagant  gift-giv- 
ing among  officials  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  foreign  heads  of  State  are 
distressing.  It  Is  high  time  the  Congress 
put  an  end  to  this  nonessential  ingredi- 
ent of  our  foreign  policy  At  a  time  when 
President  Ford  is  asking  the  American 
people  to  make  financial  sacrifices  in 
their  dally  lives  to  combat  inflation,  how 
can  the  Federal  Government  continue 
the  snowballing  trend  of  "Santa  Glaus 
diplomacy'." 

My  amendment  to  S.  3394,  which  is 
called  the  foreign  gifts  amendment, 
would  prohibit  tlie  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  funds  for  the  giving  of 
gifts  costing  more  than  $50  to  foreign 
heads  of  state  or  other  foreign  dig- 
nitaries with  the  understanding  that 
tho  receipt  of  gifts  from  these  foreign 
officials  v,ould  also  be  eliminated. 

EXAMPLES    OF     ClTT-CIVIlVa 

It,  is  not  the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment to  interfere  with  normal  diplo- 
matic activity  nor  to  hamper  the  efforts 
of  our  top  foreign  policy  officials  to  gen- 
erate a  mood  of  goodwill  abroad.  But 
when  Presidential  "tokens  of  detente" 
reach  the  $3  million  mark — as  in  the 
case  of  the  VH3A  Sikorsky  heUcopter  to 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat — it  is 
time  to  reassess  the  propriety  of  these 
expenditures.  The  executive  branch  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  held  accountable 
as  to  where  these  gifts  are  going,  where 
the  funds  rome  from,  and  how  they  are 
justified.  Subsequent  attempts  by  the 
GAO  and  congressional  staffs  to  look 
into  the  sources  of  funding  for  these 
gifts  and  their  costs  hare  been  met  with 
rcsi  tance  at  both  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  House. 

International  gift- giving  htis  quad- 
rupled over  the  last  25  years.  Sui'ely  we 
must  ask  "What  are  we  buying  with 
these  exorbitant  gestiures  of   detente?" 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  will  help 
to  reassure  the  American  taxpayer  that 
his  hard-earned  dollar  Is  not  being  used 
to  maintain  a  Federal  "Spiegel  cata- 
log" for  foreign  heads  of  State. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  rundown  of 
how  the  momentum  of  international 
gift-giving  has  snowballed  in  Uie  past 
year. 

THB    SAUAT    HEUCOPTER 

The  most  obvious  recent  example  was 
with  the  unprecedented  gift  of  the  VIP 
Navy  Sikorsky  helicopter  from  former 
President  Nixon  to  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  during  Mr.  Nixon's  June 
1974  visit  to  Egypt.  The  General  Ac- 


counting Office,  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest of  June  27.  confirmed  that  the 
helicopter  was  given  under  section  451 
of  the  1973  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that 
is  primarily  reserved  for  disaster  relief 
contingencies.  The  GAO  reported 
that— 

Although  not  strictly  illegal,  the  gift  of  a 
S3  million  helicopter  to  President  Anwar 
Sadat  of  Egypt  was  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  under  the  authority  oi  that 
all-piupose  contingency  act  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  permitted 
the  granting  of  $10  million  in  excess 
Egyptian  pounds  to  the  Wafaa  wa'l 
Amal — Royal  and  Hope  Society — an 
Egyptian  charitable  organization 
headed  by  the  wife  of  President  Sadat 
In  order  to  make  the  grant  legal,  the 
President  had  to  waive  restrvctions  con- 
tained under  section  620  of  the  act  and 
fulfill  two  conditional  waiver  rights. 

Then  on  October  7,  1974.  it  was  re- 
p>orted  that  the  United  States  was  trans- 
ferring a  highly  coveted  $1  million  tract 
of  Government  land  to  President  Sadat 
so  that  the  Egyptian  President  could 
build  a  mansion  beside  the  Nile  River  in 
Cairo.  This  is  even  more  suspicious  when 
coDfidering  tliat  the  Egyptian  President 
already  has  a  palatial  residence  in  Gisa 
near  tiie  lavish  hotel  district  in  Caiio. 

These  examples  of  diplomatic  extrava- 
gance and  waste,  coupled  with  tne  Sec- 
retary of  State's  habit  of  visiting  foreign 
nations  laden  with  gifts,  must  be  incred- 
ibly frustrating  and  discouiaging  to  the 
farmer  in  Wyoming  or  the  factory 
worker  in  Milwaukee  who  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  Christmas  gifts  for  their 
children  this  montli. 

Mj-.  President,  I  have  talked  with  many 
of  my  constituents  in  the  last  several 
months,  and  believe  me,  tbey  are  dis- 
turbed about  this.  They  have  brought  up 
this  helicopter  gift  a  nuniber  of  times. 
It  has  become  a  symbol  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  they  wonder  about  the  gift  that 
came  back,  about  which  we  do  not  have 
information. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  this.  It  is  not  the  legaUt^-  nor  illegality 
of  these  gifts  that  causes  concern.  Nor 
do  I  wish  to  inhibit  the  progj-ess  of  de- 
tente with  Egypt  or  aivv  otlier  nation. 
But  at  a  time  when  inflation  is  at  a  rec- 
ord high  and  the  Nation  is  crying  out  for 
decreased  Federal  spending,  the  Senate 
should  see  that  tlie  taxpayer  is  not  sad- 
dled with  the  financial  burden  of  supply- 
ing our  top  Government  officials  wiUi 
free  diplomatic  "toys." 

We  are  not  a  European  monarchy.  Nor 
are  we  an  oil  rich  Middle  East  nation  ac- 
customed to  lavish  gift-giving.  Foreign 
policy  should  be  based  on  mutual  self- 
interest — ^not  the  giving  of  gifts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  accepted  a 
similar  amendment  of  the  preceding  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  once  again  favorably  look  ujjon  this 
amendment.  It  is  the  same  $50  limitation 
for  both  gift  giving  and  receiving.  And 
the  same  authors  of  the  original  amend- 
ments. Senators  Brooke  and  McGovkrn, 
are  again  cosponsoring  this  elTorL 
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After  having  had  an  op>portunlty  to 
talk  with  the  distinguished  acttoig  chair- 
man, the  manager  of  the  bill,  (he  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGes),  I  have 
agreed  that  I  would  not  press  this 
amendment  provided  that  we  could  get 
certain  assurances.  I  would  like  to  sislc 
the  distinguished  Senator  frdm  Wyo- 
ming, will  the  committee  consider  and 
support  comprehensive  corrective  legis- 
lation early  In  1975? 

Mr.  McOEE.  As  a  member  of  ihat  com- 
mittee, I  am  willing  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
My  answn*  is  yes,  with  no  reservations. 
I  think  the  Senator  Is  precisely  on  the 
right  track.  As  we  have  discussed  the 
matter  between  the  two  of  us,  one  of  our 
concerns  only  is  that  this  proposal,  which 
is  a  basic  and  substantive  change  in  what 
has  been  a  habit  in  the  past  and  a  di- 
rective In  this  body,  that  more  properly 
belongs  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  which  will  ctMne  up  wh«i 
Cotigresa  reconvenes.  Even  so,  rather 
than  wait  for  that  lengrth  of  time,  I  think 
we  can  begin  to  get  the  information  from 
the  Etepartment  at  once. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  very  helpful 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  ask  in  the  interim 
would  the  committee  require  that  the 
State  Department  release  a  full  list  of 
all  gifts  given  by  or  received  by  U.S. 
officials,  given  or  received,  valued  at 
more  than  $50  in  1974,  and  for  that 
period  of  1975  not  covered  by  new 
legislation? 

Mr.  McQEE.  All  I  can  guarantee  is 
that  that  would  be  the  request.  In  other 
words,  I  cannot  force,  as  the  Senator 
would  appreciate,  the  State  Department 
to  say,  "That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do,"  but  that  would  be  my  tntentlon, 
that  would  be  our  request.  In  the  letter 
seeking  that  Information,  that  it  be  re- 
leased at  once. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  as  manager  of  the  bill, 
also  do  his  best  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee determines  what  other  Government 
officials  give  or  receive  gifts? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  only  hesitation  I 
would  have  on  that  would  be  whether  we 
were  running  too  far  afield  in  terms  of 
our  Jurisdiction.  I  think  that  there  might 
be  more  appropriate  ways,  and  I  am  just 
a  little  hesitant  to  preempt  the  legisla- 
tive responsibility  of  other  committees. 
I  will  carry  this  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  this  Senator 
had  In  mind  was,  of  course,  not  to  pre- 
empt the  others.  But,  it  would  seem  to 
me.  that  any  gifts— that  is  what  this 
would  cover — to  foreign  heads  of  state  or 
the  receipt  of  gifts  from  foreign  heads  of 
state,  of  course,  should  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  though  it  Is 
done,  say,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  some  other,  some  Pentagon  official. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
add  that  to  the  letter  of  request  to  the 
Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  commit- 
tee release  the  facts  publicly,  including 
the  names  of  donors,  recipients,  and  the 
costs  or  would  the  Senator  support  that 
release? 

Mr.   McOEE.   I   cannot   commit    the 


committee  to  that  until  I  make  that  the 
subject  of  a  committee  decision.  In 
other  words,  I  cannot  preempt  that  de- 
cision individually.  However,  that  would 
be  my  recommendation  to  the  commit- 
tee. And,  as  the  Senator  would  appre- 
ciate once  more,  I  would  not  dare  to  say 
this  Is  how  the  committee  would  vote  on 
It,  but  I  would  make  that  recommenda- 
tion with  all  the  force  that  I  could  press 
on  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
that  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  this 
amendment  enacted.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  probably  support 
the  amendment,  too,  and  I  am  sure  many 
other  Senators  would. 

As  I  say.  Senator  Brooke  and  Senator 
McGovERN  are  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  accepted  the  last  time 
by  the  Senate.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  understand  that  it  would  really 
complicate  the  problem  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  if  he  accepted  amend- 
ments, because  he  is  anxloxis  to  get  a 
bill,  which  is  a  clean  bill,  through. 

Once  he  accepts  amendments.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  do 
his  job,  in  view  of  the  assurances  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  this  will  be 
given  his  support  and  can  be  called  up 
early  next  year  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment legislation  is  before  the  Senate,  not 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  because  that  would 
be  a  year  or  two  from  now 

Mr.  McOEE.  No,  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  press  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
We  will  proceed  on  that  without  delay. 
I  shall  likewise  keep  him  Informed  as  to 
what  respon.se  we  obtain  to  this  request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legflslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  fiu-ther  business  on  the  pend- 
ing matter  tonight.  But  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  call  up  once  again  briefly 
H.R.  15977,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
conference  report. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15977)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  know  this  is  an  important 
matter. 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  I  send  to 
tlie  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The  clo- 
ture motion,  loaving  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXII.  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE    MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
15977,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

John  Tower,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  m,  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr.,  Mike  Mansfield,  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr.,  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Hugh 
Scott,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Bob  Pack- 
wood. 
J.  Olenn  Beall.  Jr.,  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
George  McGovern,  James  Alwurezk, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  John  V.  Tunney, 
John  A.  Pastore,  William  D.  Hathaway, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Jr. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
retiu-n  to  Calendar  No.  1232,  S.  3394,  an 
act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  C^hair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As* 
slbtance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  consideration 
of  the  pending  business  tonight,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Case  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  In  adjournment  imtil  tlie  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
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two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  ordei'  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT OF  THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACTT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  10  ajn.  on  tomorrow,  the  1  hour 
for  debate  under  rule  XXn  on  the  mo- 
tion to  Invoke  cloture  on  the  Eximbank 
amendment,  conference  report,  begin 
running  with  tlie  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Schweiker  and 
Mr.  Stevenson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
minutes  to  present  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  440— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  WORLD  FOOD 
SHORTAGES  AND  RAPID  POPULA- 
TION GROWTH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  re- 
porting a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
relating  to  the  world  food  shortage  and 
the  rapid  population  growth  be  presented 
at  this  time  and  be  taken  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  440).  relating  to  the 
world  food  shortages  and  rapid  population 
growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
one  among  us  who  is  not  deeply  aware  of 
the  current  global  food  crisis.  And  there 


is  no  one  among  us  who  can  avoid  the 
realization  that  the  Earth's  current  food 
problems — as  well  as  virtually  every 
other  economic  and  social  problem  fac- 
ing humankind — are  and  will  conttnue 
to  be  exacerbated  by  tmllmited  global 
population  growth.  We  all  know  the 
facts,  or  at  least  I  hope  we  do :  There  are 
currently  about  4  billion  people  on  Earth. 
In  30  years,  there  will  be  twice  that  num- 
ber. Developing  countries,  unable  to  pro- 
vide even  subsistence  standards  for  their 
current  populations  have  no  chance  of 
providing  a  decent  life  for  twice  or  three 
times  as  many  people. 

We  in  Congress  and  most  of  tiie  Amer- 
ican public  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  these  facts.  And  judging  by  the 
cooperative  spirit  among  the  delegations 
from  all  sizes  and  tjT^es  of  countries  at 
the  recent  World  Population  Conference 
and  World  Food  Conference,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  aware  of  them 
too,  and  they  are  eager  to  seek  remedies 
to  the  mounting  food  and  population 
problems  we  all  face. 

Global  recognition  of  the  interrelated- 
ness  of  food  supplies  and  population 
growth  is  an  indication  of  significant 
progress.  But  the  real  work  of  seeking 
and  implementing  solutions  remains.  It 
is  because  this  work  will  t)e  difficult  and 
because  it  will  require  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  international  spirit  and  coop- 
eration that  I  ask  my  colleagues'  support 
for  this  Senate  resolution  at  this  time. 

This  resolution  is  intended  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  pursuant  to 
the  initial  steps  taken  at  the  World  Food 
and  World  Population  Conferences,  the 
United  States  should  cooperate  fully  and 
energetically  with  other  nations  to  im- 
plement effective  national  and  interna- 
tional policies  on  food  production,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  and  on  population 
growth. 

Tlie  resolution  states  that  the  United 
States  should  contribute  to  meeting  the 
immediate  threat  of  famine  where  it 
exists,  should  contribute  its  fair  share 
to  helping  poor  countries  increase  their 
food  production,  should  support  an  in- 
ternational system  of  food  reserves, 
should  cooperate  with  other  developed 
countries  to  increase  economic  develop- 
ment and  population  planning  assist- 
ance, should  support  public  and  private 
sector  family  planning  programs  in  all 
countries,  should  encourage  efficient  and 
equitable  worldwide  distribution  of  food, 
and  should  cooperate  with  other  nations 
to  Implement  agreements  reached  at  the 
World  Food  and  Population  Conferences. 

The  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
United  States  is  already  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  in  such  activities  and  is  worded 
so  as  to  emphasize  that  a  concerted  in- 
ternational attack  on  the  problems  of 
food  and  population  must  involve  a  fair 
sharing  of  the  economic  burden  among 
those  nations  which  are  able  to  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  very 
similar  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
113  that  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  and 
14  other  Senators  sponsored  in  August. 
At  that  time  we  proposed  the  resolution 
as  a  vehicle  through  which  the  Congress 
might  express  its  view  that  the  pending 
World  Population  and  Food  Conferences 


were  of  great  importance  and  value  in 
light  of  the  Earth's  rapidly  worsening 
problems  of  food  shoi-tages  and  pecu- 
lation growth. 

The  two  conferences  are  now  past. 
Both  can  be  considered  to  have  been 
successful  steps  toward  global  cooper- 
ative efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  people.  But  the  critical  and 
extremely  cwnplex  nature  of  the  inter- 
national food  and  population  problems 
requires  continuing,  concentrated  efforts 
by  all  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  implement  and  enhance  the 
agreements  arrived  at  in  tlie  course  of 
those  meetings.  The  ultimate  success  of 
those  ongoing  efforts  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  faith  among  nations 
that  each  country  is  seeking  earnestly 
to  do  its  fair  share. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
not  ccmtroversial.  The  U.S.  delegations 
to  the  Population  and  Pood  Conferences 
have  already  affirmed  the  critical  food 
and  population  situations  cited  in  this 
resolution.  The  operative  paragraphs  of 
this  measure  serve  onlj'  to  reinforce  goals 
and  commitments  the  United  States  has 
made  at  the  two  conferences  and  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Nonetheless,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recognizes  the  need  to 
approve  this  resolution  at  this  time. 
While  President  Ford  and  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  U.S.  delegations 
abroad  have  spoken  of  our  concern  for 
food  and  population  programs,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  not  yet  done  so.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, to  which  I  am  currently  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Congress,  Is  now  consider- 
ing reports  of  both  the  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  and  tlie  World  Food 
Conference.  I  believe  an  expression  of 
support  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plans  and  programs 
coming  out  of  the  conferences  will  give 
beneficial  impetus  to  that  implementa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  many  serious  difficulties 
confront  tlie  people  of  all  nations,  but 
none  is  more  serious  than  that  of  simple 
survival.  Millions  of  our  fellow  humans 
already  suffer  the  cruel  effects  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  If  strong  steps  are 
not  taken  to  increase  food  production 
and  simultaneously  to  limit  the  Earth's 
burgeoning  population,  millions  of  our 
fellow  humans  will  face  death  from  star- 
vation. We  ail  know  that  the  United 
States  is  not  willing  to  allow  this  fate  to 
come  to  pass.  We  must,  therefore,  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  in  cooperation  with  our 
global  neighbors  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. This  resolution  can  be  seen  to  be 
an  expression  by  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  of  our  dedication 
to  avert  such  a  fate.  I  ask  for  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Senate  for  this 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
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The    resolution    (S.    Res.    140)    wm 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  ta 
The    resolution,    with    its    l^reamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
current  and  projected  food  shortages  around 
the  globe  are  aggravated  hy  rt^ld  world 
population  growth,  that  national  and  Inter- 
national policies  on  food  production,  storage, 
and  distribution  and  on  population  growth 
should  be  developed  In  order  to  accelerate 
economic  and  social  progress  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  people,  and  that  the  United  States, 
having  participated  in  the  development  of 
such  policies  at  the  United  Nations-spon- 
sored World  Food  Conference  and  World 
Population  Conference,  should  continue  to 
cooperate  fully  with  other  natlcms  in  the 
Implementation  of  those  policies. 

Whereas,  in  the  past  year,  world  grain  re- 
serves have  reached  record  low  levels,  food 
prices  have  reached  near  record  high  levels, 
and  adequate  nutrition  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  poor  people  in  all 
nations  to  obtain;  and 

Whereas  famine  is  now  a  grim  reality  for 
mllllona  of  people  In  several  areas  of  the 
world  and  critical  food  shortages  are  now 
threatening  the  quality  of  life  for  additional 
millions  around  the  world  as  the  incidence 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  reaches  epidemic 
proportions;  and 

Whereas  the  world  population  of  nearly 
four  billion  people  currently  increases  by 
seventy-five  million  people  annually  and  is 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  thirty  years; 
and 

Whereas  rapid  population  increase  has  a 
critical  impact  on  the  already  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  and  other  resources  and  ham- 
pers individuals,  families,  and  governments 
in  their  efforts  to  attain  adequate  diets  and 
higher  levels  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas  projected  increases  in  food  sup- 
plies, when  measured  against  current  global 
rates  of  population  increase,  offer  little  pos- 
sibility that  the  substandard  dietary  intake 
of  millions  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  improved;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  designated 
1974  as  World  Population  Year  and  has  spon- 
sored both  the  World  Population  Conference 
and  the  World  Food  Conference  this  year 
out  of  concern  over  the  increasingly  critical 
international  problems  of  food  shortages  and 
rapid  population  growth: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  It  la 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  growing  economic  and 
human  crises  in  many  developing  countries 
both  by  taking  steps  to  help  meet  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  famine  where  It  exists  and 
by  making  available  its  fair  shve  of  the 
means  and  technology  for  these  countries 
to  Increase  their  own  food  production;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  should  take  steps 
to  help  achieve  International  agreements  on 
a  system  of  food  reserves  sufficient  to  meet 
emergencies  wherever  they  may  arise  and 
to  provide  Insurance  against  unexpected 
shortfalls  in  food  production;  and 

(3)  since  an  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  people  in  the  developing  nations, 
through  expanded  economic  trndsoclal  op- 
portunities, is  a  necessary  component  of  any 
program  to  promote  a  decline  in  population 
growth  rates,  the  United  States  along  with 
other  developed  countries,  should  continue 
and  increase  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
aid  to  promote  social  and  economic  devel- 
orpment  and  to  assist  In  ImplemeiLtlng  pop- 
ulation programs  in  developing  countries  in 
accordance  with  their  requests;  and 

(4)  In  ttk«  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other 
nations,  governmental  and  private  sector  pro- 


grama  providing  Information  and  guldeince 
to  aaslst  persons  to  m*ke  voluntary,  free, 
and  responsible  decisions  on  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children  should  continue  to 
be  encouraged;   and 

(5)  the  United  States  should  encourage 
the  efficient  use  and  equitable  distribution 
of  food  and  other  resources  wcx'ldwlde;  and 

(6)  the  designation  by  the  United  Nations 
of  1974  as  World  Population  Tear  Is  wel- 
come, as  is  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of  World 
Population  Year  to  promote  within  the 
United  States  a  better  understanding  ot  the 
causes,  natiu-e,  scope,  and  consequences  of 
the  problem  of  population  growth,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  this  problem  to  the  quality  of  human 
life;  and 

(7)  the  active  participation  of  the  United 
States  delegations  to  the  World  Population 
Conference  and  World  Food  Conference  in 
the  elaboration  of  an  effective  world  popula- 
tion plan  of  action  and  of  comprehensive 
and  constructive  world  food  policies  for  rec- 
ommendation to  the  respective  governments 
l3  commended;  and 

(8)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
cooperate  fully  with  other  nations  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  agreements  reached 
at  the  World  Population  Conference  and  the 
World  Pood  Conference  whether  and  when- 
ever possible. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrOXNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:59 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:08  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Griffin)  . 


NOMINATION  OP  NELSON  A.  ROCKE- 
FELLER TO  BE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Monday  there  be  not  to 
exceed  5  hours  of  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
5  hours  to  be  divided  as  follows:  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott  of  Virginia,  2  hours  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Cook,  2  hours  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Cannon. 

Pi-ovided,  further,  that  on  Tuesday,  at 
2  p.m.,  there  begin  1  hour  of  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  Cannon;  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  1  hour  of  debate,  a  vote  occur  at  3 
p.m.  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  merely  want  the  record  to  show 
that  this  Is  being  done  for  the  conven- 
ience of  some  of  our  colleagues  who  will 
not  be  here  to  vote  on  Monday. 

I  was  very  adamant  about  wanting  to 
debate  this  matter  on  Monday  and  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion  on  Monday,  as  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was.  We  find  that  we  cannot 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  any 
other  way. 

Therefore,  rather  than  have  unlimited 
debate,  which  could  start  on  Monday  and 
conceivably  go  on  and  on,  we  have  had 
to  agree  to  this  compromise.  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  this  nomination  has 
now  been  before  us  In  the  Senate  since 
the  20th  day  of  August.  It  Is  now  Decem- 
ber. This  matter  should  be  behind  us. 

With  the  understanding,  as  we  have 
now  agreed,  that  the  final  disposition  of 
this  matter  will  be  at  3  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, December  10.  and  that  we  shall  have 
an  up-and-down  vote,  then  I  shall  not 
register  any  objection  so  that  it  could 
not  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said  is  true.  The  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  endeavored  to  get  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  vote  would  occur  on 
Monday  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
such  an  agieement.  This  was  the  best  we 
could  do.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  all 
Senators  in  reaching  this  agreement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook  ) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Thursday  is  unclear,  but 
the  Eximbank  matter  may  still  be  be- 
fore the  Senate.  On  Friday,  there  will 
be  no  session. 

On  Monday,  December  9,  the  Rocke- 
feller nomination  will  be  taken  up.  It 
will  not  be  voted  on,  however,  that  day. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
whereby  on  rollcall  votes  will  occur  on 
Monday  prior  to  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.m.  After  some  debate  on  the  Rocke- 
feller nomination,  that  matter  will  be 
put  aside  on  Monday  for  final  disposi- 
tion on  Tuesday.  When  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  laid  aside 
on  Monday,  the  trade  bill  and /or  other 
matters  will  be  taken  up. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  fol- 
lowing this  week,  only  2  weeks  remain 
before  adjournment  no  later  than  Sat- 
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urday,  December  21.  This  means  that, 
even  including  Saturday,  December  21, 
we  only  have  two  Saturdays  left.  A  large 
calendar  of  business  still  remains  to  be 
transacted.  Therefore,  Senators  will  want 
to  adjust  their  schedules  to  accommodate 
long  daily  sessions,  with  likely  Saturday 
sessions,  and  rollcall  votes  daily.  The  fol- 
lowing measures  are  among  those  which 
we  must  try  to  dispose  of,  one  way  or 
another,  before  adjournment  sine  die. 

Foreign  aid  authorization,  which  is 
pending;  Eximbank  conference  report, 
which  is  pending;  nomination  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  which  is  scheduled  now  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week;  trade 
reform  legislation,  which  will  be  taken 
up  on  Monday,  December  9;  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  conference  report; 
the  agriculture  appropriations  confer- 
ence report;  the  mihtary  construction 
authorization;  the  mihtary  construction 
appropriation;  the  standby  emergency 
energy  bill;  the  strip  mining  conference 
report,  hopefully;  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill;  the  maritime  program  authori- 
zation bill;  U.S.  jurisdiction  over  ocean 
areas;  S.  41780,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  Head  Start,  Community  Ac- 
tion, Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment, and  other  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act;  and  various 
other  conference  reports  that  may  be 
ready  to  be  called  up,  which  I  have  not 
listed. 

Additionally,  severe  unemployment  may 
make  it  necessary  to  address  the  issue  of 
a  public  service  employment  measure  and 
extended  unemployment  benefits  prior  to 
the  adjournment.  The  remaining  busi- 
ness is  not  confined  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned measures,  nor  are  they  necessarily 


hsted  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
called  up. 

The  joint  leadership  urges  that  no 
more  bills  be  reported  from  conmiittees 
imless  absolutely  necessary  and,  more- 
over, the  joint  leadership  hopes  that  all 
Senators  will  do  their  utmost  to  assist  in 
getting  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
measures  so  that  all  important  business 
can  be  transacted  by  no  later  than  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturday,  December 
21. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  11929 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  will  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  11929,  the  TVA  pollu- 
tion control  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


At  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,  a  quorum  call  be- 
ing automatic  under  the  rule.  Upon  the 
estabhslmient  of  a  quorum  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  vote  by  rollcall,  a  rollcall 
vote  being  also  automatic  under  the  rule, 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Eximbank 
matter,  which  hopefully  will  be  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  There  is  a  time  agreement 
thereon.  Amendments  thereto  will  be  in 
order.  Rollcall  votes  may  be  expected  on 
amendments  thereto,  and  a  rollcall  vote 
will  occur  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  imder  the  agreement 
previously  entered  into,  at  not  later  than 
the  hour  of  6  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10  o'clock  ajn.,  with 
statements  therehi  limited  to  3  minutes 
each.  At  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow, 
the  1  hour  of  debate  under  rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Eximbank  amendment 
will  begin  running. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  Uie  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5 :  19 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  December  4,  1974,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  December  3, 1974: 

Department    of   State 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas;  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Democratic 
and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 
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\  The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  E.  Edwards,  First  United 
Methodist  Church,  West  Nanticoke,  Pa., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  humbly  we  come  into 
Thy  divine  presence  this  day.  Assembled 
here  are  those  whose  decisions  and  action 
will  afifect  all  mankind.  Guide  us,  O  Thou 
great  Jehovah,  for  we  are  weak  but 
Thou  art  mighty;  hold  us  in  Thy  power- 
ful hand. 

The  challenges  and  the  tasks  of  the 
day  are  great.  ReaUzing  that  Thou  art 
our  refuge  and  strength  and  a  very  pres- 
ent help  in  times  of  trouble  and  need,  we 
turn  to  Thee. 

Help  us  to  look  beyond  ourselves,  our 
ambitions,  our  prejudices,  and  to  .search 
ourselves  that  we  may  serve  Thee  and 
all  peoples  according  to  Thy  will.  Unite 
us  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  knowledge 
and  truth,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  \sst  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title : 

H.R.  10337.  An  act  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  in  the  Joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopi  Reser- 
vation and  the  surface  and  subsurface  rights 
in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  certain  Paiute  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  10701)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1965,  re- 
lating to  pubUc  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors to  provide  for  construction  and 
operation  of  certain  port  facilities,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Buckley  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concuirence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 


S.  2743.  An  act  to  establish  e  program  of 
loan  guarantees  to  enable  Independent 
refiners  of  crude  oil  to  construct  or  acquire 
new  or  expanded  refining  facilities  In  the 
United  States;  and 

S.  2994.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  assure  the  development  of  a 
national  health  policy  and  of  effective  State 
and  area  health  planning  and  resources  de- 
velopment programis,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representattves, 
Washington,  DC,  November  26, 1974. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albext, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mb.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  November  26,  1974,  the 
Clerk  has  received  the  following  messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

•That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report,  agreeing  to  House  amendments  Nos.  9, 
53,  57,  58,  66,  and  98  to  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  15580.  an  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

"That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.R.  17503.  an  act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  the  Reha- 
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bllitatlon  Act  of  1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer 
the  BehabUltatlon  Services  Administration 
to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  malLe  certain  technical 
and  clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  amend  the  Randolph -Sheppard 
Act  for  the  blind:  to  strengthen  the  program 
authorized  thereunder;  and  to  provide  for 
the  convening  of  a  White  Houae  Conference 
on  Handicapped  Individuals."  1 
With  Und  regards,  I  am,  | 

Sincerely,  j 

W.  Pat  Jennincs, 
Clerk,  House  of  Rcprt»entatUes. 
By  W.   Ravmojvo   Colley. 


December  3,  1974. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


casion,  and  I  share  the  pride  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  parishioners,  his 
many  friends,  and.  above  all,  of  his 
family — his  wife,  Marian — who  is  from 
Scranton— and  his  children,  Hollie  and 
Susan. 


CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

Novemt^r  27, 1074. 
Hon.  Cakt,  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Reprei^ntatives. 

X3MAM.  Ma.  SncAKEx:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  November  M,  1974.  the 
Cleric  hat  received  the  following  message 
irom  th«  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"That  the  Seiiat«  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amtndmrnts  to 
H.R.  342,  an  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  thje  Interstate 
Agreement  on  QuallficaUon  of  Educational 
Personnel." 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  jENr:iK<js. 
^CJcrk,  House  of  Repre'entatives. 

"     BT   W.     RATMONB    CPLMTT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  he  will  take  the  compul- 
sory calling  up  of  the  Consent  Calendar, 
but  without  objection,  the  Chair  would 
like  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for  a  1-mlnute 
speech  before  taking  up  any  further 
business. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  tl»  authority 
granted  him  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 
1974.  he  did.  on  Wednesday.  November 
27. 1974.  sign  enrolled  bills  of  the  House, 
and  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Sedate  as  fol- 
lows: [ 

HM.  342.  An  act  to  authorize  Ithe  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  iEducatlonal 
Personnel,  and  to  amend  the  Practice  of  Psy- 
chology Act  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act: 

H.R.  15580.  An  act  maUng  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ji^ne  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HA.  17508.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appit>prlatioas  In  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer  the 
RehabiUtatioa  Services  AdmiiUstratlon  to  the 
Office  ot  tbfl  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  the  Randolph-Sbeppard  Act 
for  the  blind;  to  strengthen  the  program 
authorized  thereunder;  and  to  provide  for 
the  convening  of  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Handicapped  Individuals;  and 

S.  3203.  Ail  act  t«  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Coatractor  RegistraUoa  Act  of  1983  to  pro- 
Tuto  for  tbe  eartensloB  of  oownge  and  to 
fortiier  effectuate  the  enforoemetit  of  such 
act. 


THE  REV.  JAMES  E.  EDWARDS 

<Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  John 
ChiTsostom  wrote: 

So  good  a  thing  Is  virtue  that  even  its  en- 
emies applaud  and  admire  it. 

Happily,  he  whom  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  introduce  to  the  House  today  as 
our  chaplain  for  Uie  day,  who  has  led  us 
in  prayer  before  the  Universal  Father, 
is  a  man  who  knows  no  enemies  save 
injustice  and  evil,  a  man  whose  service 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man  and  woman 
is  a  continuing  inspiration  and  example 
of  the  meaning  of  tirtue.  I  speak  from 
a  longstanding  personal  friendship  In 
commending  his  life  and  work. 

The  deeply  troubled  times  through 
which  tills  Nation — and  every  nation — 
is  passing  cry  out  for  men  and  women 
of  deeply  held  religious  convictions,  of 
faith  in  God  and  in  his  purposes,  and 
of  trust  in  the  promise  of  humanity 
when  obedient  to  the  high  calling  of  a 
God-given  destiny.  James  Edwards  has 
witnessed  in  his  public  ministrv  and  in 
his  private  life  alike  to  the  saving  power 
of  that  faith,  and  In  so  doing  he  has 
touched  the  lives  of  innumerable  per- 
sons. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that— 

Ood  glveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  In  his 
sight   wisdom   and   knowledge   and   Joy. 

So  it  has  been  with  James  Edwards, 
who  has  crowned  a  rich  life,  filled  with 
good  deeds,  in  service  as  a  lay  pastor  in 
his  denomination,  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  ministering  to  three  churches 
in  the  Wyoming  Conference,  Nantlcoke, 
Askam,  and  Glen  Lyon.  A  graduate  of 
Ben  Franklin  High  School  in  Carbon - 
dale.  Pa.,  and  the  Lackawanna  Bible 
Institute  in  Scranton.  he  has  studied 
tmder  the  board  of  high  education  of 
his  denomination.  He  has  done  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  served  4  years  in  the  Korean  war. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  happy  oc- 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  tliis  time  so  that  I  may  an- 
nounce the  program  for  this  afternoon. 
No.  1,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  the 
Consent  Calendar:  then  No.  2,  we  will 
go  to  the  Private  Calendar;  No.  3,  we 
will  take  up  the  veterans  veto;  No.  4.  we 
will  take  up  the  zinc  veto;  and  No.  5,  we 
win  take  up  the  safe  drinking  water  bill. 
We  will  ask  to  take  this  up  by  unani- 
mous consent,  but  if  unanimous  consent 
is  not  granted  then  the  bill  will  immedi- 
ately be  brought  up  by  suspension  of  the 
rules.  Either  way.  it  is  our  intention  to 
take  It  up  this  afternoon. 

•nien,  No.  6,  we  will  take  up  the  Nixon 
tapes  bill  by  suspension  of  the  rules, 
which  is  on  the  Suspension  Calendar  a.s 
No.  10.  We  V  ill  move  that  to  the  top  of 
the  hst. 

We  will  then  continue  with  the  sus- 
pensions, not  necessarily  in  order,  and 
we  will  add  to  the  list  H.R.  7077,  Cuya- 
hoga Recreation  Area. 

Insofar  as  additions  tomorrow  to  the 
legislative  schedule,  we  will  have  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  conference  re- 
port and  the  budget  rescission  bill. 

Tliat  Is  the  schedule  for  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  If  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  take  up  all 
of  the  bills  listed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  today,  or  to  remove  some  of 
them? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
schedule,  which  was  made  last  week  and 
which  is  in  the  Record,  it  was  explained 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  It  had 
been  agreed  to  with  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  that  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans  were  both  going  to  have 
their  caucuses  on  Monday,  and  that  on 
Tuesday  we  would  meet  at  9  o'clock,  and 
we  just  adjourned  at  a  quarter  of  12. 
and  we  are  going  to  go  back  again  at 
6  o'cloclc. 

So  tlie  expectation  is  that  we  will 
i-eceive  the  accommodation  from  the  gen- 
tleman's side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  the 
House  will  adjoui-n  at  perhaps  5  or  5:30, 
or  thereabouts,  and  that  then  the  Cham- 
ber will  be  available  to  the  Democratic 
Members  at  6  o'clock  this  evening  so 
that  they  can  move  forward  with  their 
caucus.  Then  that  we  can  meet  again  at 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
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But  to  explicitly  answer  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  finish  the  suspensions  that  are  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


EMERGENCY  TOBACCO  PRICE 
SUPPORT  INCREASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16056) 
to  provide  for  emergency  increases  in  the 
support  level  for  the  1974  crop  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


GRANGER  DAM  AND  LAKE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11802) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Laneport  Dam 
on  the  San  Gabriel  River  in  Texas  to 
the  Granger  Dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  11802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Lane- 
port  Dam  on  the  San  Gabriel  River  near 
Granger,  Texas,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Granger  Dam".  Any  reference 
In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
dam  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Granger  Dam". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    following: 

That  the  Laneport  Dam  and  Lake  on  the 
San  Gabriel  River  near  Granger,  Texas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Granger  Dam 
and  Lake,  and  any  law,  regulation,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
project  is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  project  under  and  by 
the  name  of  "Granger  Dam  and  Lake". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
11802  designates  the  Laneport  Dam  and 
Lake  on  the  San  Gabriel  River,  Tex.,  as 
the  "Granger  Dam  and  Lake."  This  proj- 
ect was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954  and  is  still  under  construction 
at  the  present  time.  The  dam  and  lake 
will  provide  flood  control,  water  supply, 
and  recreation  for  the  central  portion  of 
the  Brazos  River  Basin.  Granger,  Tex., 
the  town  after  wliich  the  project  would  be 
renamed  was  founded  in  1882.  It  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  area  affected  by  the 
project  and  is  located  to  the  northwest 
of  the  site  of  Laneport  Dam.  In  view  of 
Granger's  close  proximity  to  the  dam  and 


lake,  the  designation  of  the  project  as  the 
"Granger  Dam  and  Lake"  is  appropriate. 

The  legislation  has  been  reported  with 
amendments  of  a  technical  nature  which 
make  it  clear  that  both  the  dam  and 
lake,  and  not  just  the  dam,  are  being 
named  after  the  town  of  Granger. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11802.  This  bill  would 
designate  the  Laneport  Dam  and  Lake 
project  on  the  San  Gabriel  River,  Tex., 
as  the  Granger  Dam  and  Lake  after  the 
city  of  Granger,  Tex.  The  city  of  Granger 
was  founded  in  1882.  It  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  and  will  be  a 
focal  point  for  recreational  and  other 
activities  associated  with  the  project.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
name  the  project  after  the  town  of 
Granger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  designating  the  Laneport  Dam 
and  Lake  on  the  San  Gabriel  River  as 
the  'Grander  Dam  and  Lake'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HENSLEY  LAKE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12044) 
to  modify  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1192)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  lake  to  be  cre- 
ated by  such  project  from  "Hidden  Lake" 
to  "Hensley  Lake." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  12044 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Hidden  Reservoir  flood  control  project,  Mad- 
era County,  California,  as  authorized  by 
section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(76  Stat.  1192)  is  hereby  modified  to  change 
the  name  of  the  lake  to  be  created  by  such 
project  from  "Hidden  Lake"  to  "Hensley 
Lake".  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  "Hidden 
Lake"  is  designated  or  referred  to  shaU  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  lake  under  and  by  the 
name  of  "Hensley  Lake". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  lake  created  by  the  Hidden  Res- 
ervoir project,  Fresno  River,  California,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Hensley  Lake, 
and  any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record, 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  lake  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  lake  under  and  by  the  name 
of  "Hensley  Lake". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agieed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12044  designates  the  lake  created  by  the 
Hidden  Reservoir  project  on  the  Fresno 
River  in  California  as  "Hensley  Lake." 
The  Hidden  Dam  and  Lake  project  Is  a 
part  of  the  Fresno  River  Basin  project. 
This  project  was  authorized  by  the  Flood 


Control  Act  of  1962,  and  is  scheduled 
for  completion  before  the  end  of  1974. 
When  finished,  the  facility  will  provide 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  recreation 
benefits  to  the  area. 

The  name  that  would  be  given  to  the 
project  is  of  historical  significance  to 
the  area  concerned.  The  Hensley  family 
was  among  the  most  prominent  and  in- 
fluential settlers  within  the  Hidden  Lake 
area  of  the  central  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in  California.  John  J.  Hensley  first 
brought  his  family  to  the  area  in  1861. 
Over  the  years,  the  Hensleys  have  lived 
in  various  locations  within  the  lake  area. 
The  last  family  home  was  constructed 
in  1908  near  the  Hensley  Bridge  within 
the  project  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  prominent 
role  played  by  the  Hensley  family  in  the 
local  history  of  the  Hidden  Lake  area,  it 
is  appropriate  that  this  project  be  named 
in  their  honor. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  with  techni- 
cal clarifying  amendments  which  do  not 
alter  the  substance  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R. 12044.      A 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.RA12044  which  designates 
the  lake  created  bv  the  Hidden  Reservoir 
project  on  the  FresrioRiver  in  Cahfomia 
as  Hensley  Lake.  Theilensley  family  was 
very  prominent  in  settling  the  Hidden 
Lake  area  in  the  central  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California.  The  family  dates 
back  to  1861  and  has  lived  in  the  area 
since  that  time.  It  is  fitting  to  name  this 
project  after  the  Hensley  family  in  view 
of  their  long  and  productive  associa- 
tion with  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  designating  the  lake  created  by 
the  Hidden  Reservoir  project,  Fresno 
River,  Califcrnia,  as  'Hensley  Lake.'  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


O.  C.  FISHER  DAM  AND  LAKE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  15322) 
designating  San  Angelo  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  North  Concho  River  as 
the  "O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and  Lake." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  15322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
San  Angelo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  North 
Concho  River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  August  18,  1941,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  O.  C.  Fisher  Dam 
and  Lake,  and  any  law,  regulation,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
project  Is  designated  or  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  project  under  and  by 
the  name  of  "O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and  Lake". 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15322  designates  the  San  Angelo  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  North  Concho  River 
in  Texas  as  the  "O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and 
Lake,"  after  our  distinguished  colleague 
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who  represents  the  21st  District  of  Texas 
and  Is  a  resident  of  San  Angelo. 

It  was  there  that  he  began  his  practice 
of  law,  and  sei-ved  as  county  attorney, 
State  representative,  and  district  attor- 
ney before  being  elected  to  the  78th  and 
succeeding  Congresses.  He  lias  been  a 
leading  sponsor  of  legLslative;  pi-opasals 
creating  major  water  conservation  and 
flood  control  projects  in  his  district  and 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  approval 
for  construction  of  the  San  Angelo  Reser- 
voir. Representative  Fisher  wfll  be  retir- 
ing from  the  Congi-ess  at  the  jconclusion 
of  the  93d  Congress.  In  view  bf  his  long 
and  distinguished  career,  andl  his  many 
years  of  outstanding  sei-vice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  to  his  country,  it 
is  fitting  that  the  San  Angelo  Dam  and 
Reservoir  be  named  in  his  honor  as  the 
"O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and  Lake." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15322.  I 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  15322.  This  bill  names 
the  San  Angelo  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  North  Concho  River  in  Texas  in  hon- 
or of  our  distinguished  colleague,  O.  C. 
Fisher.  Congressman  Fisher  who  i-epre- 
sents  the  21st  District  of  Texas  and  re- 
sides in  San  Angelo  has  sened  in  the 
Congress  for  30  yeai-s,  having  been  first 
elected  to  the  78th  Congress.  During  that 
time  he  has  been  a  major  sponsor  of 
legislative  proposals  for  water  resources 
development  in  his  district  and  in  his 
State,  and  played  a  significant  role  in  se- 
curing the  authorization  of  the  San  An- 
gelo project.  He  will  be  retiring  from  the 
Congress  at  the  conclusion  of  this  session. 
In  light  of  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service,  both  to  the  people 
of  his  district  and  of  the  entire  countr;.-, 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  San  An- 
gelo Dam  and  Re.sen'oir  project  be  named 
in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to 
recoru-ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CECIL  M.  HARDEN  LAKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  »S. 
1561  >  to  provide  that  Mansfield  Lake, 
Ind.,  shall  be  known  as  "Cecil  M-  Harden 
Lake." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  1561 
Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  Hoi/m-  oJ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mans- 
field Lake.  Indiana,  created  under  authority 
oi  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 
construction  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  28.  1938  (52 
Stat.  1215,  as  amended  and  supplemented) 
shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as 
"Cecil  M.  Harden  Lake".  Any  law,  regu- 
lation, map,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  lake  U  referred 
to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lake  as  Cecil 
M.  Hardei\  Lake. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1561,  which  would  name  the 
Mansfield  Lake  project  in  Indiana  In 
honor  of  former  Congresswoman  Cecil 
M.  Harden.  Congresswoman  Harden 
sened  in  Congiess  from  1949  to  1959, 
and  during  that  period  was  an  active  and 
effective  suppwrter  of  water  resources 
development  in  Indiana  and  in  the 
Nation.  She  was  active  in  helping  to 
secure  the  legi.slation  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  Mansfield  Lake  project. 
In  view  of  Mrs.  Harden's  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress  a!\d  in  other  areas  of 
public  sei-vice.  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
Mansfield  Lake  project  be  pamed  in  her 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  pa.^sage  of  S.  1561. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1561  is  to  rename  the  Mans- 
field Lake  project,  located  in  Parke  and 
Putnam  Counties  of  Indiana,  in  honor  of 
Cecil  M.  Harden,  a  distinguished  fonner 
Congresswoman  from  that  State. 

The  Mansfield  Lake  project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938. 
Construction  was  started  in  October  of 
1956  and  the  project  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  flood  control  since  August  of 
1960.  As  well  as  providing  flood  control 
benefits,  the  Mansfield  Lake  project 
presently  serves  the  purposes  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  eiiliance- 
liient. 

During  her  service  in  Congress  from 
1949  to  1959,  Congresswoman  Cecil  M. 
Harden  u  as  an  active  supporter  of  water 
resources  development  and  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Mansfield  Lake 
project.  Her  career  in  public  service  has 
spanned  40  years.  Mrs.  Harden  served  as 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  1959  and 
1960.  Most  recently,  she  served  on  the 
White  House  Conunission  on  Aging  under 
former  President  Nixon.  She  presently 
resides  in  Covington.  Ind. 

It  v.ould  be  most  fitting  for  the  Con- 
gress to  name  Mansfield  Lake  after 
Cecil  M.  Harden  in  honor  of  her  many 
years  of  dedicated  public  service,  as  well 
as  her  instrumental  role  in  making  the 
Mansfield  Lake  project  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S. 1561. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFYING  SECTION  204  OF  THE 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Clerk  ,  called  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3537  •  to  modify  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1085) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CHerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3537 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  flood  protection  and  other  pur- 
poses on  WUlow  Creek,  Oregon,  as  author- 
ized by  section  304  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  (70  Stat.  1085)  la  hereby  modified  to 
provide  for  reformulation  and  constructloa 
of  the  project  for  purposes  of  flood  control, 


recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  future  Ir- 
rigation use  in  accordance  with  reclamation 
law  of  coi>ts  allocated  to  Irrigation,  and  to 
authorize  advance  participation  with  the  city 
of  Heppner,  Oregon,  In  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  those  elements  of  the  city's  water 
supply  system  which  must  be  relocated  as  a 
result  of  projec*^  coiisiruotion.  The  discount 
rare  npplinible  to  the  project  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
purposes  of  cost-benefit  analyses. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  ot  S.  3537.  which  authorizes 
neces.*ary  changes  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Willow  Creek.  Oreg..  project.  This 
project  wa^  originally  authorized  in  1965 
to  provide  flood  protection  for  the  city 
of  Heppner,  Oreg.  It  also  provided  for 
initiation,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  water  supply,  and  water 
quality  control. 

As  a  result  of  detailed  postauthoriza- 
tion,  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
conducted,  it  has  been  determined  tliat 
changes  in  the  project  are  necessary  if 
it  is  to  adequately  meet  present-day 
water  re.sources  needs.  These  changes 
require  legislation. 

The  Willow  Creek  project  is  needed  to 
protect  the  city  of  Heppner  from  a  re- 
currence of  disastrous  flooding  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  strongly  urge  pa.ssage  of 
thi.^  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3537 
authorizes  modifications  to  the  Willow 
Cheek,  Oreg..  project  which  have  become 
necessary  subsequent  to  the  original 
project  authorization.  The  Willow  Creek 
project  was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965.  It  consists  of  a  reservoir 
on  Willow  Creek  near  Heppner,  Oreg., 
together  with  do^^nstream  channel  im- 
provement through  the  city  of  Heppner 
for  the  purposes  of  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, water  supply,  and  water 
quality  control. 

Since  authorization  of  the  project  and 
durin'i  postauthorization  studies,  it  has 
been  determined  that  some  changes  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  project  to  meet 
present  day  water  resources  needs  in  the 
region.  The  channel  improvement  has 
been  found  to  be  minecessary:  irrigation 
is  not  economically  justified  at  the  pres- 
ent, but  will  be  in  the  future:  and  the 
water  supply  and  water  quality  storage 
are  not  neces.sary.  Accordingly,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  proposes  to  modify  the  proj- 
ect to  provide  a  reservoir  of  the  same 
capacity,  but  with  increased  flood  con- 
trol storage.  Tlie  water  supply  and  water 
quality  storage  and  channel  improve- 
ments have  been  deleted.  The  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  purposes  have  been 
reduced,  and  the  irrigation  storage  has 
been  reduced  and  postponed  to  future 
use. 

The  cost  of  the  modified  project  Ls  $13 
miUion — $1  million  less  than  the  author- 
ized project — and  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  1.4  based  on  an  interest  rate  of  3 '4  per- 
cent, the  prevailing  interest  rate  at  the 
time  of  project  authorization. 

Tliese  proposed  modifications  to  the 
project  are  <rf  such  significance  as  to  re- 
quire legislation.  TTie  Chief  oi  Engineers 
has  prepared  a  special  report  on  the  mod- 
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ificatlons,  and  that  report  Is  presently 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  city  of  Heppner  is  proceeding 
with  the  required  modification  of  its  wa- 
ter supply  system  to  meet  an  anticipated 
population  increase.  The  Willow  Creek 
project  will  require  relocation  of  parts 
of  the  city's  water  supply  system.  U  the 
corps  is  able  to  participate  now  in  the 
advance  relocation  of  the  water  supply 
system,  it  wiU  save  about  $190,000  in 
Federal  expense  which  would  othei-wise 
be  incurred  later  in  relocating  the  modi- 
fied system.  This  advance  participation 
would  be  possible  with  the  enactment  of 

S  3537. 

The  Willow  Creek  basin  is  totally  un- 
protected from  thunderstorm  fiooding  of 
the  disastrous  proportions  which  claimed 
247  hves  in  the  flood  of  1903.  Although 
there  has  not  been  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
flood  since  then,  it  could  happen  at  any 
time.  The  project  Is  needed  to  protect 
against  another  similar  disaster,  and 
against  the  frequent  lesser  fiooding 
which  occurs  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 

bill  S.  3537. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHESTER  BRIDGE,  MISS.  AND  ILL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3546)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  time 
for  entering  into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  biU  as  follows: 

S.  3546 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  1,  1974"  end. 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1975". 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3546 
provides  for  a  1-year  extension  from 
June  1,  1974.  to  June  1,  1975,  for  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  approved  in  section 
106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Section  106  authorized  tlie 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  to  con- 
tract with  the  city  of  Chester  for  the 
takeover  of  all  operating  responsibilities 
for  the  bridge  between  tlie  two  States  at 
Chester.  111.  It  also  provides  that  tolls 
will  be  collected  only  until  sufficient 
funds  ai'e  accumulated  to  pay  off  the  out- 
standing indebtedness.  The  contract  will 
relieve  the  city  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  and  permit  the  bridge 
to  become  toll-free. 

The  Chester  Bridge  has  been  operated 
as  a  toll  facility  since  its  construction 
in  1939,  well  beyond  the  30  years  which 
Congress  has  urged  as  the  maximum  for 
charging  of  tolls.  Because  of  long-term 
indebtedness,  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenses,  tolls  will 
likely  continue  into  the  1980 's  unless  tJie 
city  is  relieved  of  these  obligations. 

Section  106  placed  a  June  1,  1974,  time 


limit  on  contract  negotiations.  This  was 
the  date  used  when  the  legislation  was 
first  considered  early  in  1973  and  would 
have  provided  a  sufficient  period  for  ne- 
gotiations. However,  because  of  the  long 
delay  in  securing  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  also  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  negotiations,  the  date  did 
not  supply  sufficient  time.  An  extension 
is  needed  to  allow  work  on  the  contract 
to  be  completed,  and  S.  3546  would  ex- 
tend that  deadline  to  June  1,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  :^546. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3546.  This  legislation 
amends  section  106  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  a  1-year  extension,  from  June  1, 
1974,  to  June  1,  1975,  for  entering  into  a 
contract  approved  by  that  section. 

Section  106  authorized  the  States  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri  to  contract  with 
the  city  of  Chester  for  the  takeover  of  all 
operating  responsibilities  for  the  bridge 
between  the  two  States  and  Chester.  This 
will  relieve  the  city  of  the  operation  end 
maintenance  costs  associated  with  the 
bridge,  and  enable  the  bridge  to  become 
toll  free. 

When  section  106  wa,s  drafted,  the 
parties  were  given  until  June  1,  1974,  to 
enter  into  this  agreement.  This  would 
have  provided  a  sufficient  period  for 
negotiations  except  for  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  long  delay  involved  in  secur- 
ing final  passage  of  this  particular  Water 
Resources  Development  Act.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Uie  act  became  law,  suffi- 
cient time  did  not  remain  to  complete 
the  necessary  and  complex  negotiations 
by  the  required  date.  S.  3546  would  ex- 
tend that  date  and  provide  sufficient  time 
for  completion  of  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mge  passage  of  the 
biU,  S.  3546. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  ends  tlie  call  of 
the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  l£  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   ROBERTS.   Mr.   Speaker,  I 


ask 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  2633^ 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  W^YLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
six  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on 
the  Piivate  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 


ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON,  SPC,  U.S.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
vrithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fcentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  conrent  that  the  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTELLE  M.  PASS 

The  C^lerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209)  for 
the  relief  of  Es telle  M.  Pass  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection.  j 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rigg.  1 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mai-y- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  Private  Calendar 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


BLATANT  ETHNIC  SLURS  MERIT 
IMMEDIATE  DISMISSAL 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
several  weeks,  this  Nation  lias  recoiled  in 
shock  and  anger  over  the  blatant  etluiic 
siure  which  have  been  hurled  at  several 
of  our  most  prominent  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious groups,  including  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans. Italo-Americans,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, by  two  of  the  more  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  Ford  administration,  Gen. 
George  Brown.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  Butz. 

I  feel  that  these  vicious  outbursts 
merit  only  one  respoiise,  the  immediate 
dusmissal  of  both  men.  These  men  have 
shown  not  only  the  epitome  of  bad  judg- 
ment, but  more  importantly  have  demon- 
strated signs  of  seething  subconscious 
prejudices  which  make  it  undesirable  for 
them  to  continue  to  hold  their  high  posi- 
tions of  decision  in  Government  and  the 
military.  ] 

This  Nation  owes  a  great  deal  |  to  each 
of  the  affronted  groups,  for  each  pf  them 
has  and  continues  to  make  a  sizable  con- 
tribution to  the  continued  well-being  of 
this  Nation.  Yet,  millions  of  Jevs,  Ital- 
ians, and  Roman  Catholics  haVe  been 
subjected  to  the  vilest  type  of  Insults 
at  the  hands  of  supposedly  responsible 
members  of  the  administration. 

I  think  that  the  failure  thus  far  to 
dismiss  these  individuals  is  deplorable. 
Apologies  in  this  instance  are  not  enough 
to  erase  the  scars  they  have  made.  I  am 
cunently  circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  calls  for  the  support  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  letter  I 
plan  to  send  to  the  President  calling 
upon  him  to  dismiss  these  irresponsible 
public  servants  forthwith.  I  encourage 
and  openly  hope  for  your  support  on  this 
issue  by  tomorrow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  J.  McINTYRE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  regi*et  that  I  announce 
to  my  colleagues  the  death  of  a  former 
Member  from  Wyoming,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  John  J.  Mclntyre,  who  died  in 
Cheyenne  last  weekend.  He  served  in  the 
77th  Congress,  1940,  for  one  term  and 
then  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World 
War  II. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Mclntyre  re- 
turned to  Wyoming  after  service  in  World 
War  n  and  was  elected  State  auditor 
and  served  a  4-year  term.  In  1950,  he  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor. 
In  1960  he  was  a  successful  candidate  for 
supreme  court  justice  in  Wyoming.  He 
served  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  some 
14  years,  as  an  excellent  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  learned  of  his 
death  and  I  express  my  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  his  four  sons  and  his  family. 
Some  Members  and  especially  the  em- 
ployees of  the  House  will  miss  him,  for  he 
used  to  return  for  floor  annual  visits  to 
Washington. 


ONE  BILLION  BARREL  OIL  RESERVE 
IN  ELK  HILLS,  CALIF. 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
val Petroleum  Reserve  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif., 
has  a  reserve  of  over  1  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  In  theory  this  oil  being  held  in  re- 
serve for  the  military  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  During  World  War  II, 
some  of  the  oil  was  pumped  and  used  but 
since  that  time  it  has  only  been  on  a 
standby  basis.  The  problem  of  migration 
from  the  field  has  been  adequately  de- 
scribed in  testimony  we  had  before  our 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  earlier  this 
year.  Migration  or  drainage  of  the  oil 
outside  the  reserve  means  Uncle  Sam 
looses  the  oil  to  private  companies  with 
oil  wells  around  the  reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  now  with  a 
national  need  for  more  oil  supplies.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  develop  a  plan  in  the  public 
interest  to  utilize  this  oil.  It  is  a  unitized 
field.  Standard  Oil  of  California  holds 
part  of  it  under  the  unitization  contract 
of  common  ownership,  but  I  believe  we 
have  the  good  common  sense  here  in  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  fair  plan  to  utilize 
this  oil  now  before  too  much  migration 
of  it  occurs  and  the  share  due  the  United 
States  is  lost  to  private  companies  with 
pumping  well  surrounding  the  reserve. 

We  also  have  petroleum  reserve  No.  4 
in  Alaska  with  vast  reserves  there.  For 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
holding  some  of  the  countrj''s  oil  in  re- 
serve, we  can  look  to  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  Alaska  as  our  trump  card.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  wisely  develop 
Elk  Hills  and  utilize  the  oil  now  during 
this  time  of  due  need  for  petroleum  with- 
in our  own  country. 

Elk  Hills  can  provide  300,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day.  It  would  replace  that 
much  imported  crude. 

The  obvious  advantages  include  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  both  help  in  bal- 


ancing the  Federal  budget  and  to  offset 
that  amount  in  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 


WE  MUST  OPEN  ELK  HILLS  AND 
RESERVE  NO.  4  IN  ALASKA 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  we 
read  in  our  newspapers  about  the  Arabs 
and  the  Shah  buying  up  our  industry  and 
land. 

They  tried  to  buy  into  Lockheed.  Our 
biggest  defense  contractor. 

They  are  already  bankrolling  Grum- 
man Aviation,  another  large  defense 
contractor. 

They  are  buying  into  our  oil  com- 
panies. 

They  are  buying  American  property. 

Why? 

Because  we  are  buying  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  oil  from  them  at  theli-  exorbitant 
prices. 

They  are  using  these  billions  in  profits 
to  buy  America. 

We  must  reduce  our  oil  imports. 

The  best  way  is  to  conserve  our  fuel 
needs  and  develop  our  own  oil  resources. 

The  biggest  imtapped  reserve  in  the 
contiguous  United  States  is  at  Elk  Hills, 
Calif. 

We  can  save  $1  billion  each  year — 
300.000  barrels  a  day— by  developing  the 
Elk  Hills  Held. 

But  the  Navy  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  blocking  development. 

They  are  damaging  the  national  in- 
terest. 

We  must  open  Elk  Hills.  We  must  open 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  In  Alaska. 

On  behalf  of  Congressman  Melcher 
and  Congressman  Ketchum  and  myself, 
you  are  invited  to  hear  more  about  this 
subject  during  special  orders  tonight, 
after  the  business  of  the  House  is  com- 
pleted. 


GRAIN  PROGRAM  FOR  1975 

1  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  announced  Its  grain  program 
for  1975.  It  is  disappointing  to  note  that 
the  loan  program  on  soybeans  has  been 
discontinued. 

It  is  true  that  the  loan  rate  has  been 
lowered  so  much  over  the  years  that  it 
has  little  tangible  value  to  the  farmer. 
Since  I  entered  the  Congress  in  1969  the 
administration,  over  my  objections,  has 
continually  lowered  the  rate.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  the  loan  was  too  high. 
The  officials  succeeded  in  getting  It  low 
enough  that  their  argument  now  in  elim- 
inating it  is  that  it  is  so  low  that  it  is  not 
used.  Their  logic  meets  itself  as  it  goes 
around  in  a  circle.  Some  years  ago  before 
the  administration  lowered  the  loan  from 
$2.40  per  bushel  to  $2.20, 1  offered  a  floor 
amendment  to  increase  It  to  $3.  My 
amendment  was  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  defeated.  In  view  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  marketplace  and  pro- 
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duction  costs  the  past  few  years,  the  loan 
level  now  should  be  $4  or  $5  rather  than 
be  eliminated.  The  Department  has  done 
everything  conceivable  to  encourage  all- 
out  soybean  production,  but  has  refused 
to  share  with  the  farmer  the  risk  of  a 
surplus  supply  and  rockbottom  prices 
which  a  bumper  crop  may  entail. 

This  Is  another  in  a  long  list  of  un- 
fortunate concessions  to  the  trade  and 
processing  industry  in  their  constant  ef- 
fort to  hold  down  the  price  of  raw  agri- 
cultural products. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  OVERRIDE 
VETO  ON  VETERANS  EDUCATION 
(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dents veto  of  H.R.  12628  the  bill  in- 
creasing veterans"  educational  benefits  is 
ill-advised,  unfair  to  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  should  be  overridden  today.  It 
also  seems  to  me  that  this  veto  when 
coupled  with  his  earlier  granting  of  am- 
nesty indicates  that  President  Ford  has 
his  priorities  badly  mixed  up. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  his  announcement 
of  amnesty  he  has  shown  great  concern 
for  those  who  refused  to  serve  their 
country  duiing  the  Vietnam  war  for  one 
reason  or  another.  He  has  made  clear  his 
strong  desire  that  such  young  men  be 
treated  fairly  and  given  every  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should 
be,  but  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  equal 
concern  should  be  displayed  for  those 
yoimg  men  whose  lives  were  disrupted 
when  they  answered  their  country's  call 
to  military  service  in  that  tragic  conflict. 
Certainly  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  be  giving  their  plight  the  higher 
priority.  The  Congress  has  done  so  but 
the  President  has  not.  In  my  opinion  he 
has  made  a  serious  mistake  and  done  a 
serious  injustice  to  those  who  did  serve 
by  vetoing  this  important  educational 
bill.  Our  Vietnam  veterans  have  already 
had  to  wait  far  too  long  for  this  neces- 
sary increase  in  educational  benefits.  I 
would  remind  you  that  we  in  the  House 
passed  a  strong  bill  way  back  on  Feb- 
ruary  19,  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
long  delay  of  4  months  before  the  Senate 
passed  its  version.  It  then  took  another 
4  months  before  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
version  now  before  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  go  along  with 
the  President  in  asking  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  wait  any  longer  or  to  accept  an 
increase  smaller  than  that  provided  in 
this  bill,  which  is  entirely  reasonable 
when  compared  with  educational  bene- 
fits received  by  World  War  n  and  Korean 
veterans.    They    are    having    a    tough 
enough  time  making  the  difficult  transi- 
tion back  Into   civilian  life,  and  have 
earned  our  support  of  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease their  chances  of  being  useful  pro- 
ductive citizens  through  additional  edu- 
cation. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto  of  this  bill,  as  I  in- 
tend to  do,  when  the  matter  comes  before 
us  later  today. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  433) 
to  assure  that  the  public  is  provided  with 
an  adequate  quantity  of  safe  drinking 
water,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  smaend- 
ments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments  as  follows : 

In  neu  ol  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bUl,  Insert: 

SHORT   TTTLE 

SrcTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act ". 

PUBLIC    WATER    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  tlUe  XIII  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XIV— SAFETY  OP  PUBLIC  WATER 

SYSTEMS 

"Part  A — DEFiNrriONS 

"DEFINrrlONS 

"Sec.  1401.  For  pvu-poses  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'primary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regulation  which — 

"(A)   applies  to  public  water  systems; 

"(B)  specifies  contaminants  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  may  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons: 

"(C)  specifies  for  each  such  contaminant 
either — 

"(1)  a  maximum  contaminant  level.  If,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  It  Is  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  feasible  to  as- 
certain the  level  of  such  contaminant  m 
water  m  public  water  systems,  or 

"(li)  if,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, it  is  not  economically  or  technologi- 
cally feasible  to  so  ascertain  the  level  of  such 
contaminant,  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412;  and 

"(D)  contains  criteria  and  procedures  to 
assure  a  supply  of  drinking  water  which  de- 
pendably complies  with  such  maximum  con- 
taminant levels;  Including  quality  control 
and  testing  procedures  to  insure  compliance 
with  such  levels  and  to  insure  proper  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  system,  and 
requirements  as  to  (i)  the  minimum  quality 
of  water  which  may  be  taken  Into  the  sys- 
tem and  (il)  siting  for  new  facilities  for  pub- 
lic water  systems. 

"(2)  The  term  'secondary  drinking  water 
regulation'  means  a  regulation  which  applies 
to  public  water  systems  and  which  specifies 
the  maximum  contaminant  levels  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  are 
requisite  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regtdatlons  may  apply  to  any  contaminant 
in  drinking  water  (A)  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  odor  or  appearance  of  such  water 
and  consequently  may  cause  a  substantial 
number  of  the  persons  served  by  the  public 
water  system  providing  such  water  to  dis- 
continue Its  use,  or  (B)  which  may  other- 
wise adversely  affect  the  public  welfare.  Such 
regulations  may  vary  according  to  geographic 
and  other  circumstances. 

"(3)  The  term  'maximum  contaminant 
level'  means  the  maximum  permissible  level 
of  a  contaminant  In  water  which  is  de- 
livered to  any  user  of  a  public  water  system. 
"(4)  The  term  'public  water  system'  means 
a  systeiA  for  the  provision  to  the  public  of 
piped  water  for  human  consumption.  If  such 
system  has  at  least  fifteen  service  connections 


or  regularly  serves  at  least  twenty-five  Indi- 
viduals. Such  term  Includes  (A)  any  collec- 
tion, treatment,  storage,  and  distribution 
facilities  under  control  of  the  c^>erator  of 
such  system  and  used  primarily  In  connec- 
tion with  such  system,  and  (B)  any  collection 
or  pretreatment  storage  facilities  not  under 
such  control  which  are  used  primarily  In 
connection  with  such  system. 

"(6)  The  term  'supplier  of  water'  means 
any  person  who  owns  or  operates  a  public 
water  system. 

"(6)  The  term  'contaminant'  means  any 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  or  radiological 
substance  or  matter  In  water. 

"(7)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(8)  The  term  'Agency'  means  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

"(9)  The  term  'Council'  means  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished under  section  1446. 

"(10)  The  term  'municipality'  means  a 
city,  town,  or  other  public  body  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law,  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  authorized  by  law. 

"(11)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

"(12)  The  term  'person'  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  company,  association,  part- 
nership. State,  or  municipality. 

"Part  B — Public  Water  Systems 
"coverage 
"Sec.  1411.  Subject  to  sections  1415  and 
1416,  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations under  this  part  shall  apply  to  each 
public  water  system  in  each  State;  except 
that  such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  a 
public  water  system — 

"(1)  which  consists  only  of  distribution 
and  storage  facilities  (and  does  not  have  any 
collection  and  treatment  facilities); 

"(2)  which  obtains  all  of  Its  water  from, 
but  Is  not  owned  or  operated  by,  a  public 
water  system  to  which  such  regulations  ap- 
ply; and 

"(3)  which  dors  not  sell  water  to  any  per- 
son; and 

"(4)  which  Is  not  a  carrier  which  conTsys 
passengers  In  Interstate  commerce. 

"NATIONAL    DRINKING    WATER    REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  1412.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  national  Interim  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  within  90  dajs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
Within  180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, he  shaU"  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Regulations  undc-r  this  paragraph 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

"(2)  National  interim  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  protect  health  to  the  extent 
feasible,  using  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means,  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  Into  consideration)  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  interim  primary  regulations  first 
promulgated  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shaU  taie 
effect  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  their 
promulgation. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Within  10  days  of  the  date 
the  report  on  the  study  conducted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  is  submitted  to  Congr«e8, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  provide  opportunity  tor 
comment  on,  the — 

"(1)  proposals  In  the  rej?ort  for  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  for 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations, 

"(11)  list  In  the  report  of  contaminants 
the  levels  of  which  In  dr'nkmg  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(E;    W.thin  90  days  after  the  date  the 
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Administrator  makes  the  publicaitlon  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A),  he  Bh*ll  by 
rule  establish  recommended  maxUmim  con- 
taminant levels  for  each  contaminant  which, 
lu  his  Judgment  based  on  the  report  on 
the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e),  may  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  of  persons.  Each  such  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  shall  be  set  at 
a  level  at  which,  in  the  Administrator's  Judg- 
ment based  on  such  report,  no  knoWn  or  an- 
ticipated adverse  eliecti  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons occur  and  which  allows  an  Adequate 
margin  of  safety.  In  addition,  he  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  on  the  sttidy  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  list  In 
the  rules  under  this  subparagraph  any  con- 
taminant the  level  of  which  cannot  be  ac- 
curately enough  measured  in  drinking  water 
to  establish  a  recommended  maximum  con- 
taminant level  and  which  may  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  Based 
on  Information  available  to  him,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  by  rule  change  recommended 
levels  established  under  this  subparagraph 
or  change  such  list. 

"(2)  On  the  date  the  Administrator  estab- 
lishes pursuant  to  paragrat^h  (1)  (B^  recom- 
mended maximum  contaminant  levels  he 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  reg\ilatlons  (meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)).  Within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  such  proposed  regulations,  he 
shall  promulgate  such  revised  drinking 
water  regulations  with  such  modifications 
as  he  deems  a      roprl_te. 

"(3)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  uncler  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shKll  l)e  pri- 
mary drinking  wat«r  regulations  which  spec- 
ify a  maximum  contamUiant  level  or  re- 
quire the  use  of  treatment  techniques  for 
each  contaminant  for  which  a  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  is  established 
or  which  is  listed  in  a  rule  under  paragraph 
(1)(B).  The  maximiun  contaminant  level 
specified  in  a  revised  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation  for  a  contaminant  shall 
be  as  close  to  the  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  level  established  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  for  such  contaminant  as  is 
feasible.  A  required  treatment  technique  for 
a  cont.iminant  for  which  a  recommended 
maximum  contaminant  level  has  been  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  reduce 
such  contaminant  to  a  level  which  is  as  close 
to  the  recommended  maximum  contaminant 
level  for  sxich  contaminant  as  is  feasible.  A 
required  treatment  technique  for  a  contam- 
inant which  is  listed  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  shall  require  treatment  necessary  in  the 
Administrator's  Judgment  to  prevent  known 
or  anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the  health 
of  persons  to  the  extent  feasible.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "feasible' 
means  feasible  with  the  use  of  the  best  tech- 
nology, treatment  techniques,  and  other 
means,  which  the  Administrator  finds  are 
generally  available  ( taking  cost  into  consid- 
eration) . 

"(4)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regitlations  shall  be  amended  when- 
ever chtmges  In  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques, and  other  means  permit  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  per.sons.  but  in  any 
event  such  regulations  shall  be  reviewed  at 
leaot  once  every  3  years. 

"(6)  Revised  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (and  amendments  thereto)  shall 
take  effect  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  their  promulgation.  Regulations  under 
svibsectlon  (a)  shall  be  superseded  by  regu- 
lations under  this  sulosectlon  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  reg\ilatlons  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  No  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  may  require  tlie  addition  of  any 


substance  for  preventive  health  care  purposes 
unrelated  to  contamination  of  drinking 
water. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  pro- 
posed national  secondary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulations within  270  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title.  Within  90  day.s  after 
publication  of  any  such  regulation,  he  shall 
promulgate  such  regulation  with  such  modi- 
fications as  he  deems  appropriate.  Regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time. 

"(d)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
rulemaking),  except  that  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  opportunity  for  public  hearing 
prior  to  promulgation  of  such  regxilatlons.  In 
proposing  and  promulgating  regulations  un- 
der tills  section,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
.sult  with  the  Secretary  and  the  National 
Drinking  Water  AdvLsory  Council. 

"(C)  (1 )  The  Administrator  shall  enter  into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  National 
AcHcSemy  of  Sciences  (or  with  another  in- 
dependent scientific  organization  If  appro- 
priate arrangements  cannot  be  made  with 
sxich  Academy)  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine (A)  the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
which  should  be  recommended  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  Ui  order  to  protect  the  health 
of  persons  from  any  known  or  anticipated 
adverse  effects,  and  (B)  the  existence  of  any 
contaminants  the  levels  of  which  In  drink- 
ing water  cannot  be  determined  but  which 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of 
persons. 

"(2)  The  result  of  the  study  shall  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  no  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The  re- 
port shall  contain  (A)  a  summary  and  evalu- 
ation of  relevant  publications  and  xmpub- 
lished  studies;  (B)  a  statement  of  method- 
ologies and  assumptions  for  estimating  the 
levels  at  which  adverse  health  effects  may 
occur;  (C)  a  statement  of  methodologies  and 
a."sumptions  for  estimating  the  margin  of 
safety  which  should  be  Incorporated  in  the 
national  primary  drlnkUig  water  regulations; 
(D)  proposals  for  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  levels  for  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations,  based  on  the 
methodologies,  assumptions,  and  studies  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and 
in  paragraph  (4) ;  (E)  a  list  of  contaminants 
the  level  of  which  In  drinking  water  cannot 
be  determined  but  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons:  and 
(P)  recommended  studies  and  test  protocols 
for  future  research  on  the  health  effects  of 
drinking  water  contaminants,  Uicluding  a 
list  of  the  major  research  priorities  and  e.sti- 
mated  casts  necessary  to  conduct  such  prior- 
ity research. 

■•(3»  In  developing  Its  prc^xisals  for  rec- 
ommended maximum  contaminant  levels  un- 
der paragraph  (2)(D)  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (or  other  organization  prepar- 
ing the  report)  shall  evaluate  and  explain 
(.separately  and  in  composite)  the  impact 
of  the  following  considerations: 

"(A)  The  existence  of  groups  or  Individ- 
uals In  the  population  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  adverse  effects  than  the  normiU 
healthy  adult. 

"(B)  The  exposure  to  contaminants  In 
other  medU  than  drinking  water  (including 
exposiu^s  in  food.  In  the  ambient  air,  and 
in  occupational  settings)  and  the  resulting 
body  burden  of  contaminants. 

"(C)  Synergistic  effects  resulting  from 
exposure  to  or  interaction  by  two  or  more 
contaminants. 

"(D)  The  contaminant  exposure  and  body 
burden  levels  which  alter  physiological 
function  or  structiu-e  In  a  manner  reason- 
ably suspected  of  Increasing  the  risk  of 
Illness. 


"(4)  In  making  the  study  under  this  sub- 
section, the  National  Academy  of  Sclencei> 
(or  other  organization)  shall  collect  and  cor- 
relate (A)  morbidity  and  mortality  data  and 
(B)  monitored  data  on  the  quality  of  drink- 
ing water.  Any  conclusions  based  on  such 
correlation  shall  be  Included  in  the  repK)rt  of 
the  study. 

"(6)  Neither  the  report  of  the  study  under 
this  subsection  nor  any  draft  of  such  report 
shall  be  .submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  (other  than  the  Environmental  P>ro- 
tectlon  Agency)  prior  to  its  submission  to 
Congress. 

"(6)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  by  this  title, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  and  to  make  the  re- 
port directed  by  paiagraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"ST.ATE    PRIMARY    ENFORCEMEKT 
RESPONSIBILrrY 

"Skc.  1413.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  State  has  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility for  public  water  systems  during  any 
period  for  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines (pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b))  that  such  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  drinking  water  regula- 
tions which  (A)  in  the  case  of  the  period  be- 
Sinnlng  on  the  date  the  national  interim 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated under  section  1412  and  ending  on 
the  date  such  regulations  take  effect  are  no 
less  stringent  than  such  regulations,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  the  period  after  such  ef- 
fective date  are  not  less  stringent  than  the 
interim  and  revised  natioiukl  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulations  In  effect  under  such 
section; 

"  ( 2 )  has  adopted  and  is  implementing  ade- 
quate procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
State  regulations,  including  conducting  such 
monitoring  and  making  such  inspections  as 
the  Administrator  may  require  by  regulation; 

"(3)  will  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  with  respect  to  its  activities  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  the  Administrator 
may  require  by  regulation:  and 

"(4)  if  it  permits  variances  or  exemptions, 
or  both,  from  the  requirements  of  its  drink- 
ing water  regulations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  permits  such 
variances  and  exemptions  under  conditions 
and  in  a  manner  which  is  not  less  stringent 
than  the  conditions  under,  and  the  manner 
In,  which  variances  and  exemptions  may  be 
granted  under  sections  1415  and   1416;   and 

"(5)  has  adopted  and  can  implement  an 
adequate  plan  for  the  provision  of  safe  drink- 
ing water  under  emergency  circumstances. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shai;,  by  regu- 
lation (proposed  within  180  days  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title),  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  a  State  may  apply  to  the 
Administrator  for  a  determination  that  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  are  satisfied  with 
respect  to  the  State,  the  manner  In  which  the 
determination  is  made,  the  period  for  which 
the  determination  will  be  effective,  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  Administrator  may 
determine  that  such  requirements  are  no 
longer  met.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
that  before  a  determination  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  such  requirements  are  met  or  are 
no  longer  met  with  re.spect  to  a  State  may  be- 
come effective,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
such  State  of  the  determination  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  and  shall  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearing  on  the  determination. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  (with 
such  modifications  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate)  within  90  days  of  the 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulations  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Administrator  shall 
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promptly  notify  in  writing  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  under  this  paragraph. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  regu- 
lations and  shall  specify  a  State's  authority 
imder  this  title  when  it  is  determined  to  have 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems. 

"(2)  When  an  application  Is  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  Administrator's  regula- 
tions under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Administra- 
tor shall  within  90  days  of  the  date  on  which 
such  application  is  submitted  (A)  make  the 
determination  applied  for,  or  (B)  deny  the 
application  and  notify  the  applicant  in  writ- 
ing of  the  reasons  for  bis  denial. 

"PAttURE    BY     STATE     TO    ASSLTIE     ENFORCEMENT 
OF  DRINKING  WATER  REGULATIONS 

"SEC.  1414.  (a)(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  dtiring  a  period  during 
which  a  State  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  public  water  systems  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1413(a))  that  any 
public  water  system — 

"(1)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  Is 
not  In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation  In 
effect  under  section  1412,  or 

"(11)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415  or  an  exemption  under  section  1416  Is 
In  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any  schedule 
or  other  requirement  Imposed  pursuant 
thereto. 

he  shall  so  notify  the  State  and  provide  such 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  such  State 
and  public  water  system  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  bring  the  system  into  compliance  with 
such  regulation  or  requirement  by  the  earliest 
feasible  time. 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  finds  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  notice  given  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A) ,  he  shall  give  public 
notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the  State 
to  report  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps  being  taken 
to  bring  the  system  Into  compliance  (includ- 
ing reasons  for  anticipated  steps  to  be  taken 
to  bring  the  system  into  compliance  and  for 
any  failure  to  take  steps  to  bring  the  system 
into  compliance  and  for  any  failure  to  take 
steps  to  bring  the  system  into  compliance  I . 
If— 

"(1)  such  failure  to  comply  extends  beyond 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  notice 
given  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(11)  (o)  the  State  falls  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Administrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence;  or 

"(P)  the  State  submits  such  report  within 
such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after  con- 
sidering the  report,  determines  that  the  State 
abused  its  discretion  In  carrying  out  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  public  water 
systems  by  both — 

"(I)  falling  to  implement  by  such  sixtieth 
day  adequate  procedures  to  bring  the  system 
into  compliance  by  the  earliest  feasible  time, 
and 

"(II)  falling  to  assure  by  such  day  the 
provision  through  alternative  means  of  safe 
drinking  water  by  the  earliest  feasible  time; 
the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection    (b). 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  during  a  period  during  which  a  State 
does  not  have  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  public  water  systems  that  a  pub- 
lic water  system  In  such  State — 

"(A)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)(2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  is  not  In  effect,  does  not  comply 
with  any  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  in  effect  under  section  1412,  or 


"(B)  for  which  a  variance  under  section 
1415(a)(2)  or  an  exemption  under  section 
1416(f)  is  in  effect,  does  not  comply  with  any 
schedule  or  other  requirement  imposed  pur- 
suant thereto. 

he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
ditsrict  court  to  require  compliance  with  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
or  with  any  schedule  or  other  requirement 
imposed  pursuant  to  a  variance  or  exemption 
granted  under  section  1415  or  1416  if — 

"(1)  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)   of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(2)  If  requested  by  (A)  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  in  which  Is  located 
the  public  water  sj-stem  which  is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  such  regulation  or  require- 
ment, or  (B)  the  agency  of  such  State  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  compliance  by  public 
water  systems  in  the  State  with  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations  or  State 
drinking  water  regulations. 
The  court  may  enter,  in  an  action  brought 
under  this  subsection,  such  Judgment  as  pro- 
tection of  public  health  may  require,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  time  necessary  to 
comply  and  the  availability  of  alternative 
water  "supplies;  and,  if  the  court  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  willful  violation  of  the 
regulation  of  schedule  or  other  requirement 
with  respect  to  which  the  action  was  brought, 
the  court  may,  taking  Into  account  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  violation,  the  population  at 
risk,  and  other  appropriate  factors,  impose 
on  the  violator  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  each  day  In  which  such 
violation  occurs. 

"(c)  Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  public 
water  system  shall  give  notice  to  the  persons 
served  by  it — 

"(1)  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
public  water  system  to — 

"(A)  comply  with  an  applicable  maximum 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  of,  or  a  testing  procedure  pre- 
scribed by,  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regtilatlon,  or 

"(B)  perform  monitoring  required  by  sec- 
tion 1445(a),  and 

"(2)  if  the  public  water  system  is  subject 
to  a  variance  granted  under  section  1415(a) 
(1)(A)  or  1415(a)(2)  for  an  Inability  to 
meet  a  maximum  contaminant  level  require- 
ment or  is  subject  to  an  exemption  granted 
under  section  1416,  of — 

"(A)  the  existence  of  such  variance  or 
exemption,  and 

"(B)  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  schedule  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  the  variance  or  exemption. 
The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  for  giving  such 
notice.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  not  less 
than  once  every  3  months,  shall  be  given 
by  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  serv'ing  the  area  served  by  each 
such  water  system  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator) ,  and  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
other  communications  media  serving  such 
area,  and  shall  be  furnished  to  the  communi- 
cations media  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  discovery  of  the  violation  with  respect 
to  which  the  notice  Is  required.  If  the  water 
bills  of  a  public  water  system  are  issued 
more  often  than  once  every  3  months,  such 
notice  shall  be  included  In  at  least  one  water 
bill  of  the  system  every  3  months,  and  if  a 
public  water  system  Issues  its  water  bills 
less  often  than  once  every  3  months,  such 
notice  shall  be  included  in  each  of  the  water 
bills  lE.sued  by  the  system.  Any  person  who 
willfully  violates  this  subsection  or  regula- 
tions thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000. 


"(d)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  within  a  reasonable  time  after  national 
secondary  drinking  water  regiUations  have 
been  promulgated,  one  or  more  public  water 
systems  In  a  State  do  not  comply  with  such 
secondary  regulations,  and  that  such  non- 
compliance appears  to  result  from  a  failure 
of  such  State  to  take  reasonable  action  to 
assure  that  public  water  systems  throughout 
such  State  meet  such  secondary  regulations, 
he  shall  so  notify  the  State. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  diminish 
any  authority  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion respecthig  drinking  water  regulations  or 
public  water  systems,  but  no  such  law  or 
regulation  shall  relieve  any  person  of  any 
requirement  otherwise  applicable  under  this 
title. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  makes  a  finding 
of  noncompliance  (described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (1) )  with 
respect  to  a  public  water  system  in  a  State 
which  has  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity, the  Administrator  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  that  State  lu  carrying  out  such 
responsibility  and  upon  the  petition  of  such 
State  or  public  water  system  or  persons 
served  by  such  system,  hold,  after  appropri- 
ate notice,  public  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  from  technical  or 
other  experts.  Federal,  State,  or  other  public 
officials,  representatalves  of  such  pubfic 
water  system,  persons  served  by  such  system, 
and  other  interested  persons  on — 

"(1)  the  ways  in  which  such  system  can 
within  the  earliest  feasible  time  be  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  regulation  or  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  which  such  find- 
ing was  made,  and 

"(2)  the  means  for  the  maximum  feasible 
protection  of  the  public  health  during  any 
period  in  which  such  system  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  or  requirement  applicable 
to  a  variance  or  exemption. 
On  the  basis  of  such  bearings  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  issue  recommendations  which 
shall  be  sent  to  such  State  and  public  water 
system  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  communications  media. 

"VARIANCES 

"Sec.  1415.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  variances  from  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulations 
may  be  granted  as  follows : 

"(1)(A)  A  State  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems  may  grant  one  or  more  variances 
from  an  applicable  national  primaj'y  drink- 
ing water  regulation  to  one  or  more  public 
water  systems  within  its  Jurisdiction  which, 
because  of  characteristics  of  the  raw  water 
sources  which  are  reasonably  available  to  the 
systems,  cannot  meet  the  requirements  re- 
specting the  maximum  contaminant  levels 
of  such  drinking  water  regulation  despite 
application  of  the  best  technology,  treatment 
techniques,  or  other  means,  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  are  generally  available 
(taking  costs  into  consideration).  Before  a 
State  may  grant  a  variance  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  State  must  find  that  the 
variance  will  not  result  in  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  health.  If  a  State  grants  a  public 
water  system  a  variance  under  this  subpara- 
graph, the  State  shall  prescribe  within  one 
year  of  the  date  the  variance  is  granted,  a 
schedule  for — 

"(i)  compliance  (including  Increments  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  requirement  with 
respect  to  which  the  variance  was  granted, 
and 

"(11)  implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the  State 
may  require  for  each  contaminant,  subject 
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to  sxirh  contaminant  level  requirement,  dxir- 
ing  the  period  ending  on  the  datei  compliance 
with  such  requirement  is  requited. 
Before  a  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  thlg  subparagraph  may  take  effect, 
the  State  shall  provide  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  public  hearing  on  the  schedule.  A 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence niay  cover  the  prescrlbujg  of  more 
than  one  such  schedule  and  a  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  such  notice  shall  Include  each  ol 
the  schedules  covered  by  the  notice.  A  sched- 
ule pre.scribed  pursuant  to  tUJs  subpara- 
graph for  a  public  water  systenii  granted  a 
variance  shall  require  compliance  by  the 
s.vstem  with  each  contaminant  level  require- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  parlance  was 
granted  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  (as 
the  State  may  reasonably  determine). 

"(B)  (A)  A  State  which  has  irlmary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water  sys- 
tems may  grant  to  one  or  more  public  water 
systems  within  ita  Jurisdiction  one  or  more 
variances  from  any  provision  of  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  which  re- 
qtilres  the  \ise  of  a  specified  treatment  tech- 
nique with  respect  to  a  contaminant  If  the 
public  water  system  applying  f©r  the  vari- 
ance demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
State  that  such  treatment  technique  Is  not 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  persona 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  raw  Water  source 
of  such  system.  A  variance  granted  under 
this  sxibparagraph  shall  be  conditioned  on 
such  monitoring  and  other  requirements  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescrlt>e. 

"(C)  Before  a  variance  proposed  to  be 
granted  by  a  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  may  take  effect,  such  State  shall  pro- 
vide notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing on  the  propoeed  variance.  A  notice  given 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  seatence  may 
cover  the  granting  of  more  than  one  vari- 
ance and  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  such 
notice  shall  include  each  of  thje  variances 
covered  by  the  notice.  The  8tate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Administrator  of  aU 
variances  granted  by  It.  Such  notification 
shall  contain  the  reason  for  tlie  variance 
(and  In  the  case  of  a  variance  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  basis  for  the  finding  re- 
quired by  that  subparagraph  before  the 
granting  of  the  variance)  and  docximenta- 
llon  of  the  need  for  the  variance. 

"(O)  Each  public  water  system's  variance 
granted  by  »  State  under  subparagraph  (A) 
iihall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  public  water  system  with  the 
8Cbed\ii«  prescribed  by  the  State  pursuant  to 
that  subparagraph.  The  requirements  of  each 
schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
that  subparagraph  shall  be  enforceable  by 
the  State  under  its  laws.  Any  requirement  of 
a  schedule  on  which  a  variance  granted  un- 
der that  subparagraph  is  conditioned  may  be 
enforced  under  section  1414  as  if  such  re- 
quirement was  part  of  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation. 

"(E)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
deemed  approved  by  the  Admlulatrator  un- 
less the  variance  for  which  It  waa  prescribed 
is  revoked  by  the  Administrator  Under  sub- 
paragraph (G)  or  the  schedule  la  revised  by 
the  Administrator  under  such  subparagraph. 
"(F)  Not  later  than  18  month*  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Interim  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  the  Administrator 
shall  complete  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  variances  granted  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (and  schedules  prescribed  pursuant 
thereto)  and  under  subparagraph  (B)  by  the 
States  diulng  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  such  effective  date.  The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  such  subsequent  revlewg  of 
variances  and  schedules  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 


but  each  subsequent  review  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  each  3-year  period  following 
the  completion  of  the  first  review  under  this 
subparagraph.  Before  conducting  any  review 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  proposed  review 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall  (1) 
provide  Information  respecting  the  location 
of  data  and  other  information  respecting  the 
variances  to  be  reviewed  (including  data  and 
other  infonnation  concerning  new  scientific 
matters  bearings  on  such  variances) ,  and 
(U)  advise  of  the  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  on  the  variances  reviewed  and  on 
the  need  for  continuing  them.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  any  such  review,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  re- 
sults of  his  review  together  with  findings 
responsive  to  comments  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  such  review. 

"(G)  (1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  in  a  substantial  number  ot  in- 
stances, abused  Its  discretion  in  granting 
variances  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or 
that  In  a  substantial  numt>er  of  cases  the 
State  has  failed  to  prescribe  schedules  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  State  of  his  find- 
ings. In  determining  If  a  State  has  abused 
Its  discretion  in  granting  variances  in  a  sub- 
stantial nttmber  of  instances,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  affected  by  the  variances  and  if  the 
requirements  applicable  to  the  granting  of 
the  variances  were  complied  with.  A  notice 
under  this  clause  shall — 

"(I)  identify  each  public  water  system 
with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made, 

"(II)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding. 
and 

"(III)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  variances  or  propose  revised  sched- 
ules or  other  requirements  for  specific  pub- 
lic water  systems  granted  variances,  or  tM>th. 

"(11)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  bearing  on  the  pro- 
visions of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph.  After  a  hear- 
ing on  a  notice  pursuant  to  such  clause,  the 
Administrator  shall  (I)  rescind  the  finding 
for  which  the  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (II) 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate)  such  variance  revoca- 
tions and  revised  schedules  or  other  require- 
ments proposed  la  such  notice  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  a  notice  is  given  pursuant  to  clatise 
(I)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  complete  the  hearing  on  the  notice  and 
take  the  action  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(Ul)  If  a  State  Is  notified  under  clau.se 
(l)  of  this  subparagraph  of  a  finding  of  the 
Administrator  made  with  respect  to  a  vari- 
ance granted  a  public  water  system  within 
that  State  or  to  a  schedule  or  other  require- 
ment for  a  variance  and  if,  before  a  revoca- 
tion of  such  variance  or  a  revision  of  such 
schedule  or  other  requirement  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  takes  effect,  the  State 
takes  corrective  action  with  respect  to  such 
variance  or  schedule  or  other  requirement 
which  the  Administrator  determines  makes 
his  finding  inapplicable  to  such  variance  or 
schedule  or  other  requirement,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  rescind  the  application  of  his 
finding  to  that  variance  or  schedule  or  other 
requirement.  No  variance  revocation  or  re- 
vised schedule  or  other  requirement  may  take 
effect  before  the  expiration  of  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  notice  in  which  the 
revocation  or  revised  schedule  or  other  re- 
quirement was  proposed. 

"(2)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
came  authority  to  grant  variances  in  such 


State  as  the  State  would  have  under  para- 
graph (1 )  if  it  had  primary  enforcement 
responsibility. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  grant  a  varl- 
ance  from  any  treatment  technique  require- 
ment of  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  upon  a  showing  by  any  person 
that  an  alternative  treatment  technique  not 
included  in  such  requirement  is  at  least  as 
efficient  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  contam- 
inant with  respect  to  which  such  requirement 
was  prescribed.  A  variance  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  conditioned  on  the  tise  of  the 
alternative  treatment  technique  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  variance. 

"(b)  Any  schedule  or  other  requirement 
on  which  a  variance  granted  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
conditioned  may  be  enforced  under  section 
1414  as  if  such  Ecliedule  or  other  require- 
ment was  part  of  a  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation. 

"(c)  If  an  application  for  a  variance  under 
subsection  (a)  is  made,  the  State  receiving 
the  application  or  the  Administrator,  aa  the 
case  may  be,  shall  act  upon  such  application 
within  a  reasonable  period  (as  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator) after  the  date  of  its  submission. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  iu  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
taminant (in  accordance  with  section  1401 
(l)(C)(ll))  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412(b)(3). 

"EXBMPTIONS 

"Sec.  1416.  (a)  A  State  which  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  may  exempt  any 
public  water  system  within  the  State's  Juris- 
diction from  any  requirement  respecting  a 
maximum  contaminant  level  or  any  treat- 
ment technique  requirement,  or  from  both, 
of  an  applicable  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  upon  a  finding  that — 

**(!)  due  to  compelling  factors  (which 
may  include  economic  factors),  the  public 
water  system  Is  unable  to  comply  with  such 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement,  and 

"(2)  the  public  water  system  waa  In  op- 
eration on  the  effective  date  of  such  con- 
taminant level  or  treatment  techlque  re- 
quirement, and 

"(3)  the  granting  of  the  exemption  will 
not  result  in  an  tinreasonabl  risk  to  health. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  State  grants  a  public  water 
system  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a), 
the  State  shall  prescribe,  within  one  year  of 
the  date  the  exemption  is  granted,  a  sched- 
ule for — 

"(A)  compliance  (including  IncremenU  of 
progress)  by  the  public  water  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  requirement  and 
treatment  technique  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  exemption  was  granted, 
and 

"(B)  implementation  by  the  public  water 
system  of  such  control  measures  as  the  State 
may  require  for  each  contaminant,  subject 
to  such  contaminant  level  requirement  or 
treatment  technique  requirement,  dvuriag 
the  period  ending  on  the  date  compliance 
with  such  requirement  is  required. 
Before  a  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  take  effect,  the 
State  shall  provide  notice  and  oi^>ortuulty 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  schedule.  A 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  cover  the  prescribing  of  more 
than  one  such  schedule  and  a  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  such  notice  shall  Include  each 
of  the  schedules  covered  by  the  notice. 

"(2)  (A)    A  schedule   prescribed  pursuant 
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to  this  subsection  for  a  public  water  system 
granted  an  exemption  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  compliance  by  the  system  with 
each  contaminant  level  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirement  with  respect  to  which 
the  exemption  was  granted  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  (as  the  State  may  reasonably 
determine)  but  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B))  — 

■•(i)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
the  interim  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  1412 
(a),  not  later  than  January  1,  1981;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  exemption  granted 
with  respect  to  a  contaminant  level  or  treat- 
ment technique  requirement  prescribed  by 
revised  national  primtiry  drinking  water  reg- 
ulations, not  later  than  seven  years  after 
the  date  such  requirement  takes  effect. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  ol  this  paragraph,  the 
final  date  for  compliance  prescribed  In  a 
schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  an  exemption  granted  for  a  pub- 
lic water  system  which  (as  determined  by 
the  State  granting  the  exemption)  has  en- 
tered into  an  enforceable  agreement  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  regional  public  water  sys- 
tem shall — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
lor  an  exemption  granted  with  respect  to  a 
contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  interim  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  January  1,  1983;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  schedule  prescribed 
for  an  exemption  granted  with  resi>ect  to 
a  contaminant  level  or  treatment  technique 
requirement  prescribed  by  revised  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulations,  be  not 
later  than  nine  years  after  such  require- 
ment takes  effect. 

"(3)  Each  public  water  system's  exemp- 
tion granted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  conditioned  by  the  State  upon  com- 
pliance by  the  public  water  system  with  the 
schedule  prescribed  by  the  State  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  requirements  of  each 
schedule  prescribed  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
State  under  Its  laws.  Any  requirement  of  a 
schedule  on  which  an  exemption  granted 
under  this  section  is  conditioned  may  be 
enforced  under  section  1414  as  if  such  re- 
quirement was  part  of  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation. 

"(4)  Each  schedule  prescribed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Administrator  unless  the 
exemption  for  which  it  was  prescribed  is  re- 
voked by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(d)(2)  or  the  schedule  is  revised  by  the 
Administrator  under  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Each  State  which  grants  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  granting  of 
such  exemption.  Such  notification  shall  con- 
tain the  reasons  for  the  exemption  (includ- 
ing the  basis  for  the  finding  required  by  sub- 
section (a)(3)  before  the  exemption  may  be 
granted)  and  document  the  need  lor  the 
exemption. 

"(d)  (1 )  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  interim  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  exemptions  granted  (and  sched- 
ules prescribed  pursuant  thereto)  by  the 
States  during  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  such  effective  date.  The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  such  subsequent  reviews  of 
exemptions  and  schedules  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
but  each  subsequent  review  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  each  3-year  period  following 
the  completion  of  the  first  review  under  this 


subparagraph.  Before  conducting  any  review 
under  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  projKJsed  review  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall  (A) 
provide  information  respecting  the  location 
of  data  and  other  information  respecting  the 
exemptions  to  be  reviewed  (Including  data 
and  other  information  concerning  new  sci- 
entific matters  l>earlng  on  such  exemptions), 
and  (B)  advise  of  the  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  on  the  exemptions  reviewed  and 
on  the  need  for  continuing  them.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  any  such  review,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  re- 
sults of  his  review  together  with  findings  re- 
sponsive to  comments  submitted  In  connec- 
tion with  such  review. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
State  has,  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, abused  its  discretion  in  granting  ex- 
emptions under  subsection  (a)  or  failed  to 
prescribe  schedules  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  State  of  his  finding.  In  determining  If  a 
State  has  abused  Its  discretion  in  granting 
exemptions  in  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
stances, the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  affected  by  the 
exemptions  and  if  the  requirements  appli- 
cable to  the  granting  of  the  exemptions  were 
complied  with.  A  notice  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall — 

"(1)  identify  each  exempt  public  water 
system  with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was 
made, 

"(11)  specify  the  reasons  for  the  finding, 
and 

"(ill)  as  appropriate,  propose  revocations 
of  specific  exemptions  or  propose  revised 
schedules  for  specific  exempt  public  water 
systems,  or  both. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearing  on  the 
provisions  of  each  notice  given  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A).  After  a  hearing  on  a 
notice  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  (1)  rescind  the  finding 
for  which  the  notice  was  given  and  promptly 
notify  the  State  of  such  rescission,  or  (11) 
promulgate  (with  such  modifications  as  he 
deems  appropriate)  such  exemption  revoca- 
tions and  revised  schedules  proposed  in  such 
notice  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  notice  is  given 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istretor  shall  complete  the  hearing  on  the 
notice  and  take  the  action  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(C)  If  a  State  is  notified  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  a  finding  of  the  Administrator 
made  with  respect  to  an  exemption  granted 
a  public  water  system  within  that  State  or 
to  a  schedule  prescribed  pursuant  to  such 
an  exemption  and  If  before  a  revocation  of 
such  exemption  or  a  revision  of  such  schedule 
promulg^ated  by  the  Administrator  takes  ef- 
fect the  State  takes  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  such  exemption  or  schedule  which 
the  Administrator  determines  makes  his 
finding  inapplicable  to  such  exemption  or 
schedule,  the  Administrator  shall  rescind 
the  application  of  his  finding  to  that  exemp- 
tion or  schedule.  No  exemption  revocation  or 
revised  schedule  may  take  effect  before  the 
expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date  of 
the  notice  In  which  the  revocation  or  re- 
vised schedule  was  proposed. 

"(e)  For  purposes  ol  this  section,  the  term 
'treatment  technique  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  In  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  specifies  for  a  con- 
taminant (In  accordance  with  section  1401 
(l)(C)(il))  each  treatment  technique 
known  to  the  Administrator  which  leads  to 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  such  contaminant 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1412(b)  (3). 

"(f)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 


forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  exempt  public  water  sys- 
tems in  such  State  from  maximum  contami- 
nant level  requirements  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirements  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  In  the  same  manner  as  the  State 
would  be  authorized  to  grant  exemptions 
under  this  section  11  it  had  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility. 

"(g)  If  an  application  for  an  exemption 
under  this  section  is  made,  the  State  receiv- 
ing the  application  or  the  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  l>e,  shall  act  upon  such  appli- 
cation within  a  reasonable  period  (as  deter- 
mined xinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  after  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission. 

"Part  C — Protection  of  Underground 

Sources   or   Drinking   Water 

"rfculations  for  state  programs 

"Sec.  1421.  (a)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall 
publish  proposed  regulations  for  State  un- 
derground mjection  control  programs  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  Within  180  days  after  publication  of 
such  proposed  regulations,  he  shall  promul- 
gate such  regulations  with  such  modifications 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any  regulation  un- 
der this  subsection  may  t>e  amended  from 
time  to  time. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  under  this  section 
shall  be  proposed  and  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  rulemaking),  except  that 
the  Administrator  shall  provide  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  prior  to  promulgation  of 
such  regulations.  In  proposing  and  promul- 
gating regulations  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary, the  National  Drinking  Water  Advisory 
Council,  and  other  appropriate  Federal  en- 
titles and  with  interested  State  entitles. 

"(b)(1)  Regulations  under  subsection  (a) 
for  State  underground  injection  programs 
shall  contain  minimum  requirements  for  ef- 
fective programs  to  prevent  underground  in- 
jection which  endangers  drinking  water 
sources  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2).  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
a  State  program,  in  order  to  be  approved  un- 
der section  1422 — 

"(A)  shall  prohibit,  effective  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
any  underground  injection  in  such  State 
which  is  not  authorized  by  a  permit  issued 
by  the  State  (except  that  the  regulations 
may  permit  a  State  to  authorize  under- 
ground Injection  by  rule) ; 

"(B)  shall  require  (i)  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  authorization  of  un- 
derground injection  by  permit,  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  permit  to  inject  must  satisfy 
the  State  that  the  underground  Injection 
will  not  endanger  drinking  water  sources, 
and  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  program  which  pro- 
vides for  such  an  authorization  by  rule,  that 
no  rule  may  be  promulgated  which  author- 
izes any  underground  injection  which  en- 
dangers drinking  water  sources; 

"(C)  shall  include  inspection,  monitoring, 
recordkeeping,  and  reporting  requirements; 
and 

"(D)  shall  apply  (1)  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1447(b),  to  underground  injections  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  (11)  to  underground 
injections  by  any  other  person  whether  or 
not  occurring  on  property  owned  or  leased 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Regulations  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  for  State  underground  in- 
jection control  programs  may  not  prescribe 
requirements  which  interfere  with  or  im- 
pede— 

"(A)  the  underground  Injection  of  brine 
or  other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face in  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or 
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"(Bt  any  ii ndergroi-.ud  Injection  for  two 
secondarj-  or  tertiary  recoveiy  oif  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas, 

iTiiless  B\ioh  requirements  are  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such 
injection. 

••(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may,  tipon  ap- 
plication of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which 
anihorlzes  underground  Injection  by  means 
of  permits,  authorize  such  State  to  Issue 
(  without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (1) ) 
temporary  permits  for  underground  Injec- 
tion v,-hlch  may  be  effective  until  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  if — 

'^A)  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
State  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  unable  and 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  able  to 
process  all  pennit  applications  wltiiin  the 
time  available: 

"(B)  the  Adminlotrator  determines  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment  of  such 
temporary  permits  is  not  unwarranted; 

"(C)  such  temporary  permits  will  be  Is- 
sued only  with  respect  to  Injection  wells  In 
operation  on  the  date  on  •nhich  such  State's 
permit  program  approved  under  this  part 
first  takes  effect  and  for  which  there  was 
inadequate  time  to  process  Its  permit  appli- 
cation; and 

"(D)  the  Administrator  determines  the 
temporary  permits  require  the  iise  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  established  by  rules 
adopted  by  him. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Governor  of  a  State  which  au- 
thorizes underground  injection  by  means  of 
permits,  authorize  such  State  to  Issue  (■with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B)  (1) ),  but 
after  reasonable  notice  and  bearing,  one  or 
more  temporary  permits  each  of  which  Is 
applicable  to  a  particviiar  injection  well  and 
to  the  underground  Injection  of  a  particular 
fluid  and  which  may  be  elective  until  the 
expiration  of  tour  years  after  the  date  of 
enmctment  of  this  title,  if  the  State  finds,  on 
the  record  of  such  hearing — 

"(A)  that  technology  (or  other  means)  to 
permit  safe  Injection  of  the  fluid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  underground  injec- 
tion control  program  Is  not  generally  avail- 
able (taking  costs  into  consideration) ; 

"(B)  that  injection  of  the  fluid  would  be 
less  bannful  to  health  than  the  use  of  other 
available  means  of  disposing  of  waste  or 
producing  the  desired  product;  and 

"(C)  that  available  technology  or  other 
means  have  t>een  employed  (and  will  be  em- 
ployed) to  reduce  the  volume  and  toxicity  of 
the  fluid  and  to  minimize  the  potentially 
adverse  effect  of  the  Injection  on  the  public 
health. 
"(d)  For  p\irpo3es  of  this  part: 
"(1)  The  term  'xinderground  injection' 
means  the  subsurface  emplacement  of  fluids 
by  well  injection. 

"(3)  Underground  Injection  endangers 
drinking  water  sources  if  such  injection  may 
result  in  the  presence  in  underground  water 
which  supplies  or  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  supply  any  public  water  system  of  any 
contaminant,  and  If  the  presence  of  such 
contaminant  may  result  in  such  system's 
not  complying  with  any  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  or  may  otherwise 
adversely  affect  the  health  of  persons. 

"STATE  PRIMARY   ENFOBCEMENT   RESPONSIBILITy 

"Sec.  1422.  (a)  Within  180  days  after  the 
date  Of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  list  In  the  Federal  Register  each 
State  for  which  in  his  Judgment  a  State 
\inderground  Injection  control  program  may 
be  necessary  to  asstire  that  underground  In- 
jection wUl  not  endanger  drinking  water 
sources.  Such  list  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time. 


"(b)(1)  (A)  Each  State  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  within  270  days  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  regulation 
under  section  1421  (or,  if  later,  within  270 
days  after  such  State  Is  first  listed  imder 
subsection  (a))  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator an  application  which  contains  a  show- 
ing sati.cfactory  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  State— 

•  (I)  has  adopted  after  reasonable  notice 
and  public  hearings,  and  will  Implement,  an 
underground  injection  control  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
In  effect  under  section  1421;  and 

'•(li)  will  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  with  respect  to  its  activities 
under  its  undergrovind  injection  control  pro- 
gram as  the  Administrator  may  require  by 
regxilation. 

"(B)  Within  270  days  of  any  amendment 
of  a  regulation  under  section  1421  revising 
or  adding  any  requirement  respecting  State 
underground  Injection  control  programs, 
each  State  listed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
submit  (in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  require)  a  notice  to  the 
Administrator  containing  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  him  that  the  State  undergrotind 
injection  control  program  meets  the  revised 
or  added  requirement. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  State's 
application  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  no- 
tice under  paragraph  (l)(B)  and  after  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  presentation  of 
views,  the  Administrator  shall  by  rule  either 
approve,  disapprove,  or  approve  in  part  and 
disapprove  In  part,  the  State's  underground 
injection  control  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
State's  program  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
State  shall  have  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  underground  water  sources 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, by  rule,  that  such  State  no  longer 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  or  (11) 
of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Before  promulgating  any  rule  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  respecting  such  rule. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a 
State's  program  (or  part  thereof)  imder  sub- 
section (b)(2).  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines under  subsection  (b)  (3)  that  a  State 
no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 
(i)  or  (11)  of  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  or  If  a 
State  falls  to  submit  an  application  or  notice 
before  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  by  regulation  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  such  disapproval,  determi- 
nation, or  expiration  (as  the  case  may  be) 
prescribe  (and  may  from  time  to  time  by 
regulation  revise)  a  program  applicable  to 
such  State  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1421(b) .  Such  program  may  not  Include 
requirements  which  Interfere  with  or  Im- 
pede— 

"(1)  the  undergroimd  injection  of  brine 
or  other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face In  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gaa 
production,  or 

"(2)  any  underground  injection  for  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas, 

unless  such  requirements  are  essential  to 
assure  that  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water  will  not  be  endangered  by  such  injec- 
tion. Such  program  shall  apply  In  such  State 
to  the  extent  that  a  program  adopted  by 
such  State  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines meets  such  requirements  Is  not  in 
effect.  Before  promulgating  any  regulation 
under  thU  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  opportunity  for  public  hearing  re- 
specting such  regulation. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'applicable    underground    injection    control 


progrsm^  with  respect  to  a  State  means 
the  program  (or  most  recent  amendment 
thereof  I  ( 1 )  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
State  and  which  has  been  approved  under 
.subsection  ibi,  or  (2)  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion let . 

"FAII.T'hE  or  STATF  TO  ASSimE  ENFORCEMEVr  OF 
PRCK.'RAM 

•Sec.  142:?.  (a)(1)  Wlienever  the  Ad:uin- 
Istrator  finds  during  a  period  during  which 
a  State  has  primary  enforcement  resposiil- 
biltty  for  underground  watpr  sources  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  1422(b)(3))  that 
any  persnn  who  is  subject  to  a  requirement 
of  an  applicable  underground  injection  con- 
trol program  in  such  State  is  violating  such 
requirement,  he  shall  so  notify  the  State 
and  the  person  violating  such  requirement. 
If  the  Administrator  finds  such  failure  to 
comply  extends  beyond  the  thirtieth  dav 
after  the  date  of  such  notice,  he  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  finding  and  request  the 
State  to  report  within  15  days  after  the  date 
of  such  public  notice  as  to  the  steps  being 
taken  to  bring  such  person  Into  compliance 
with  such  requirement  (Including  reasons 
for  anticipated  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
such  person  into  compliance  -with  such  re- 
quirement and  for  any  failure  to  take  steps 
to  bring  such  person  Into  compliance  •with 
such  requirement) .  If — 

"(A)  Buch  failure  to  comply  extends  be- 
yond the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  given  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  and 

"(B)(1)  the  State  fails  to  submit  the  re- 
port requested  by  the  Adrnmutrator  within 
the  time  period  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  or 

"(11)  the  State  submits  such  report  with- 
in such  period  but  the  Administrator,  after 
considering  the  report,  determines  that  by 
falling  to  take  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
person  into  compliance  by  such  sixtieth  day 
the  State  abused  its  discretion  In  carrying 
out  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
undeground  water  sources, 
the  Administrator  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  (1). 

"(2)  'Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
during  a  period  during  which  a  State  does 
not  have  primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  underground  water  sources  that  any  per- 
son subject  to  any  requirement  of  any  ap- 
plicable underground  injection  control  pro- 
gram in  such  State  Is  violating  such  require- 
ment, he  may  commence  a  civil  action  un- 
der subsection  (b)  (1). 

"(b)(1)  When  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion under  this  paragraph  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  require  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  of  an  applica- 
ble tnidergroxind  injection  control  program. 
The  court  may  enter  such  Judgment  as  pro- 
tection of  public  health  may  reqiUre,  Includ- 
ing, in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  against 
a  person  who  violates  an  applicable  require- 
ment of  an  underground  Injection  control 
program  and  who  is  located  in  a  State  which 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
underground  water  sources,  the  imposition  of 
a  civU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
each  day  such  person  violates  such  require- 
ment after  the  expiration  of  60  days  after 
receiving  notice  under  subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  underground 
injection  control  program  to  which  he  is 
subject  during  any  period  for  which  the 
State  does  not  have  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  for  underground  water  sources 
(A)  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $6,000  for  each  day  of  such 
TliriaUon,  or  (B)  If  such  violation  is  will- 
ftil,  such  person  may.  In  Ueu  of  the  civil 
penalty  authorized  by  clause   (B),  t>e  fined 
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not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  day  ol  such 
violation. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  diminish 
sny  authority  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or 
regulation  respecting  underground  Injec- 
tion but  no  such  law  or  regulation  shall 
relieve  any  person  of  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  title. 

"INTERIM    HEGXIIATION    OF    1-NDERGROVMD 
INJECTIONS 

"Sec.  1424.  (a)(1)  Any  person  may  peti- 
tion the  Administrator  to  have  an  area  of 
a  State  (or  States)  designated  as  an  ai-ea 
m  which  no  new  xuiderground  Injection 
well  may  be  operated  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  designation  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  applicable 
underground  Injection  control  program 
covering  such  area  takes  effect  unless  a  per- 
mit for  the  operation  of  such  well  has  been 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Administrator  may  so  desig- 
nate an  area  within  a  State  if  he  finds  thai 
the  area  has  one  acquirer  which  is  the  sole 
or  principal  drinking  water  sotwce  for  the 
area  and  which,  if  contaminated,  would 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health. 

''(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  It  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
to  interested  persons  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  thereon.  Not  later 
than  the  30th  day  foUo'wing  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  a  petition  under  this  para- 
graph in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  either  make  the  designation 
for  which  the  petition  is  submitted  or  deny 
the  petition. 

"(b)(1)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  an  area  Is  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  ending  on  the  date  tlie  ap- 
plicable underground  Injection  control  pro- 
gram covering  such  area  takes  effect,  no 
new  underground  injection  well  may  be  op- 
erated in  such  area  unless  the  Administra- 
tor has  Issued  a  permit  for  such  operation. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for  the 
operation  of  such  a  ■well  in  such  an  area.  A 
petition  submitted  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  submitted  in  such  manner  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  require  by  regulation.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  petition,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Admm- 
istrator  shall  give  notice  of  any  proceeding 
on  a  petition  and  shall  provide  opportunity 
for  agency  hearing.  The  Admhiistrator  shall 
act  upon  such  petition  on  the  record  of  any 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence respecting  such  petition.  Within  120 
days  of  the  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  petition  submitted  vmder  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall  either  issue 
the  permit  for  which  the  petition  was  sub- 
mitted or  shall  deny  its  issuance. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  issue  a  per- 
mit for  the  operation  of  a  new  underground 
injection  well  in  an  area  designated  under 
subsection  (a)  only  if  he  finds  that  the  op- 
eration of  such  weU  will  not  cause  contami- 
nation of  the  aquifer  of  such  area  so  as  to 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health. 
The  Administrator  may  condition  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  a  permit  upon  the  use  of  such 
control  measures  In  cormectlon  with  the  op- 
eration of  such  well,  for  which  the  permit 
Is  to  be  Issued,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  operation  of  the  well  will  not 
contaminate  the  aquifer  of  the  designated 
area  in  which  the  well  is  located  so  as  to 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  public  health. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  operates  a  new  un- 
derground injection  well  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not   more   than   $5,000  for  each 
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day  in  which  such  violation  occurs,  or  (2) 
If  such  violation  is  willful,  such  person  may. 
In  lieu  of  the  civil  penalty  authorized  by 
clause  (1),  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
for  each  day  in  which  such  violation  occurs. 
If  the  Adnilnlstrator  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  violating  or  will  violate 
subsection  (b),  he  may  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  to  Issue  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  Injxmction  (mcluding  a 
mandatory  injunction)  to  enforce  such  sub- 
section. 

"(d|  For  purpo.'ses  of  this  section,  the 
term  'new  underground  mjectlon  well' 
means  an  underground  injection  well  whose 
operation  was  not  approved  by  appropriate 
State  and  Federal  agencies  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(e)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
his  own  Initlati^^-e  or  xipon  petition,  that  an 
area  has  an  acqtiifer  which  is  the  sole  or 
principal  drinking  water  source  for  the 
area  and  which,  if  contaminated,  would 
create  a  significant  hazard  to  pxiblic  health, 
he  shall  publish  notice  of  that  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  any  such  notice,  no  commitment 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  (throxigh  a 
grant,  contract,  loan  guarantee,  or  other- 
wise) may  be  entered  into  for  any  project 
which  the  Administrator  determines  may 
contaminate  such  acquirer  through  a  re- 
charge zone  so  as  to  create  a  significant 
hazard  to  public  health,  but  a  commitment 
for  Federal  financial  RF?istance  may.  If 
authorized  ttnder  another  provision  of  law, 
be  entered  Into  to  plan  or  design  the  project 
to  assure  that  it  will  not  so  contaminate 
the  acqulfer. 

"Part  D — Emlrce-Vcy  Po'wrrRS 

"EMERGENXY  POWERS 

"Sec.  1431.  (a>  Notwithstandmg  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Administrator, 
upon  receipt  of  information  that  a  con- 
taminant which  is  present  in  or  is  likely  to 
enter  a  public  water  system  may  present  an 
immmeni  and  substantial  endangerment  to 
the  health  of  persons,  and  that  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities  have  not  acted 
to  protect  the  health  of  such  persons,  may 
take  such  actions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  such 
persons.  To  the  extent  he  determines  it 
to  be  practicable  in  light  of  such  imminent 
endangerment,  he  shall  consult  with  the 
State  and  local  authorities  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  correctness  of  the  iiuormation  on 
which  action  proposed  to  be  taken  under 
this  subsection  is  based  and  to  ascertain  the 
action  which  such  authorities  are  or  will 
be  taking.  The  action  which  the  Admin- 
istrator may  take  may  Include  (but  shall 
not  be  limited  to)  (1)  issuing  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  health 
of  persons  who  are  or  may  be  users  of  such 
system  (Including  travelers),  and  (2)  com- 
rnencing  a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  restraUilng  order  or  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  may,  in  an  action  brought  \n 
the  appropriate  Unlt«d  States  district  court 
to  enforce  such  order,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  day  in  which  such  viola- 
tion occurs  or  failure  to  comply  continvies. 

"Part  E — General  Provisions 
"assurance  op  availability  op  adequate  sup- 
plies   OF    CHEMICALS    NECESSART   FOR    TREAT- 
JUENI   OP   WATER 

"Sec.  1441.  (a)  If  any  person  who  uses 
chlorine,  activated  cartwn,  Ume.  ammonia, 
soda  ash,  potassium  permanganate,  caustic 
soda,  or  other  chemical  or  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  water  in  any  public 
water   system    or    in   any   public    treatment 


works  determines  that  the  amount  of  such 
chemical  or  substance  necessary  to  effec- 
tively treat  such  water  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  him  or  will  not  be  so.  available 
to  him  when  required  for  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  such  water,  such  person  may  apply 
to  the  Administrator  for  a  certification 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
'certification  of  need')  that  the  amount  of 
such  chemical  or  substance  which  such  per- 
son requires  to  effectively  treat  such  ■water 
is  not  reasonably  available  to  him  or  will  not 
be  so  available  when  required  for  the  effec- 
tive treatment  of  such  water. 

•■(b)(1)  An  application  for  a  certification 
of  need  shall  be  in  such  form  and  submitted 
m  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  and  shall  (A)  specify  the  persons  the 
applicant  determines  are  able  to  provide  the 
chemical  or  substance  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  is  submitted.  (B)  specify  the 
per.'^ons  from  whom  the  applicant  has  sought 
such  chemical  or  substance,  and  (C)  con- 
tain such  other  Information  as  the  Admin- 
ibirator  may  require. 

•'(2)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  (A) 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  and  a  brief 
summary  of  it,  (B)  notify  in  wrritlng  each 
person  whom  the  President  or  his  delegate 
(after  consultation  with  the  Administrator) 
determines  could  be  made  subject  to  an 
order  required  to  be  Issued  upon  the  issu- 
ance of  the  certification  of  need  applied  fat 
in  such  application,  and  (C)  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  submission  of  written 
comments  on  such  application.  The  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  when  the  Adniln- 
lstrator for  good  cause  finds  (and  Incorpo- 
rates the  finding  with  a  brief  statement  of 
reasons  therefor  in  the  order  issued)  that 
■waiver  of  svich  requirements  is  necessary  in 
order  '■o  protect  the  public  health. 

••(3)  Withm  30  days  after — 

"(A)  the  date  a  notice  is  published  under 
paragraph  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register  ■with 
respect  to  an  »ppllcatlon  submitted  under 
this  section  for  the  Issuance  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  need,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  such  application 
is  received  If  as  authorized  by  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  no  notice  Is 
published  with  respect  to  such  application, 
the  Admmistrator  shall  take  action  either 
to  Issue  or  deny  the  Issuance  of  a  certifica- 
tion of  need. 

"(c)  (1)  IX  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
amount  of  a  chemical  or  substance  neces- 
sary for  an  applicant  under  an  application 
submitted  under  this  section  to  effectively 
treat  water  in  a  public  water  system  or  in 
a  public  treatment  works  ii  not  reasonably 
available  to  the  applicant  or  ■will  not  be  so 
available  to  him  when  required  for  the  effec- 
tive treatment  of  such  water,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Issue  a  certification  of  need.  Not 
later  than  seven  days  folic  wing  the  ssuance 
of  such  certification,  the  President  or  his 
delegate  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  the 
provision  to  such  person  of  such  amounts 
of  such  chemical  or  substance  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  in  the  certification 
of  need  Issued  for  such  person.  Such  order 
shall  apply  to  such  manufacturers,  producers, 
processors,  distributors,  and  repackagers  of 
such  chemical  or  substfoice  as  the  President 
or  his  delegate  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, except  that  such  order  may  not  apply 
to  any  manufacturer,  producer,  or  proc- 
essor of  such  chemical  or  substance  who 
manufMtures,  produces,  or  processes  (as  the 
case  may  be)  such  rhemlcal  or  substance 
solely  for  its  own  use  Persons  subject  to  an 
order  issued  under  th  «  section  shall  be  given 
a  reasonable  opportu  ilty  to  consult  with  the 
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President  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  the 
Implementation  ot  the  order. 

"(2)  Orders  which  are  to  be  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  processors  of  a  chemical  or  substance 
shall  be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as 
practicable,  among  all  maniofacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  processors  of  such  chemical  or 
substance;  and  orders  which  ure  to  be  Issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  distributors  and 
repackagers  of  a  chemical  or  substance  shall 
be  equitably  apportioned,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, among  all  distributors  and  repackagers 
of  such  chemical  or  substance.  In  apportion- 
ing orders  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
manufacturers,  producers,  processors,  dis- 
tributors, and  repackagers  ofj  chlorine,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall.  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, consider — 

"(A)  the  geographical  relationships  and 
established  commercial  relationships  be- 
tween such  manufacturers,  producers,  proc- 
essors, distributors,  and  repaclqagers  and  the 
persons  for  whom  the  orders  axe  issued; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  orders  to  be  Issued  to 
producers  of  chlorine,  the  (i)  amount  of 
chlorine  historically  supplied  by  each  such 
producer  to  treat  water  In  public  water  sys- 
tems and  public  treatment  works,  and  (11) 
share  of  each  such  producer  of  the  total  an- 
nual production  of  chlorine  in  the  United 
States;  and  V 

"(C)  such  other  factors  as  the  President 
or  his  delegate  may  determine  are  relevant 
to  the  apportionment  of  orders  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
sentence.  I 

"(3)  Subject  to  subsection  <f),  any  per- 
son for  whom  a  certification  of  need  has 
been  Issued  under  this  subsection  may  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  order  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  upon  such  certification  apply 
under  this  section  for  additional  certifica- 
tions. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
In  a  Federal  or  State  court  airlsing  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  a  chemical  or  substance 
subject  to  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1),  that  such  delay  or  faUure 
was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with  such 
order.  [ 

"(e)  (1)  Whoever  knowingly  fails  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(2)  Whoever  falls  to  comply  with  any 
order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $2,500  for  each  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Administrator  or  the 
President  or  his  delegate  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  Is  violating  or  will  vio- 
late any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  (1),  he  may  petition  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  Issue  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  or  permanent  Injunc- 
tion (Including  a  mandatory  injunction)  to 
enforce  the  provision  of  such  order. 

"(t)  No  certification  of  need  or  order  is- 
sued under  this  section  may  remain  in 
effect — 

"(1)   for  more  than  one  year,  or 

"(2)   after  June  30,  1977, 
whichever  occurs  first.  j 

"research,  technical  assistance  informa- 
tion,   TRAINING    OP   PERSONNEI. 

"Sec.  1442.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  may 
conduct  research,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, control,  and  prevention  of  physical 
and  mental  diseases  and  other  impairments 
of    man    resulting    directly    or    Indirectly 
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from  contaminants  In  water,  or  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drink- 
ing water.  Including — 

"(A)  Improved  methods  (1)  to  Identify 
and  measure  the  existence  of  contaminants 
In  drinking  water  (Including  methods  which 
may  be  used  by  State  and  local  health  and 
water  officials),  and  (11)  to  Identify  the 
source  of  such  contaminants; 

"(B)  Improved  methods  to  Identify  and 
measure  the  health  effects  of  contaminants 
in  drinking  water; 

"(C)  new  methods  of  treating  raw  water 
to  prepare  It  for  drinking,  so  as  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  water  treatment  and  to  re- 
move contaminants  from  water; 

"(D)  improved  methods  for  providing  a 
dependably  safe  supply  of  drinking  water, 
including  Improvements  in  water  purifi- 
cation and  distribution,  and  methods  of 
assessing  the  health  related  hazards  of 
drinking  water;  and 

"(E)  Improved  methods  of  protecting  un- 
derground water  soxirces  of  public  water  sys- 
tems from  contamination. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  and  municipalities 
In  the  establishment  and  administration  of 
public  water  system  supervision  programs 
(as  defined  in  section  1443(c)  (1) ). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
studies,  and  make  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  costs  of  carrying  out  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  1412. 

"i4>  The  Admlnlsfator  shall  conduct  a 
survey  and  study  of — 

"(A)  disposal  of  waste  (including  resi- 
dential waste)  which  may  endanger  under- 
ground water  which  supplies,  or  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  supply,  any  public 
water  systems,  and 

"(B)  means  of  control  of  such  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such  survey 
and  study,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  underground  injection 
which  do  not  result  in  the  degradation  of 
underground  drinking  water  sources. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  methods  of  preventing,  detecting, 
and  dealing  with  surface  spills  of  contami- 
nants which  may  degrade  underground  water 
sources  for  public  water  systems. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  virus  contamination  of  drinking 
water  sources  and  means  of  control  of  such 
contamination. 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Impact 
on  underground  water  which  supplies  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  supply  public 
water  systems  of  (A)  abandoned  injection  or 
extraction  wells;  (B)  intensive  application  of 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  In  underground 
water  recharge  areas;  and  (C)  ponds,  pools, 
lagoons,  pits,  or  other  surface  disposal  of 
contaminants  in  underground  water  recharge 
areas. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  water  supplies 
and  drinking  water  sources  to  determine  the 
nature,  extent,  sources  of  and  means  of  con- 
trol of  contamination  by  chemicals  or  other 
substances  suspected  of  being  carcinogenic. 
Not  later  than  six  months  aft«r  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  he  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  Initial  results  of  such  study, 
together  v?lth  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther review  and  corrective  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to — 


"(1)  collect  and  make  available  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  research.  Investigations 
and  demonstrations  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing a  dependably  safe  supply  of  drlaklnB 
water  together  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations m  connection  therewith; 

"(2)  make  available  research  faculties  of 
the  Agency  to  appropriate  public  authorities 
Institutions,  and  individuals'  engaged  la 
studies  and  research  relating  to  the  Durnosp^ 
of  this  title; 

"(3)  make  grants  to,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  any  public  agency,  educational 
Institution,  and  any  other  organization  in 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  under  which  he  may  pay  all 
or  a  part  of  the  costs  (as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator)  of  any  project  or  ac- 
tivity which  is  designed — 

"(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram (which  may  combine  training  educa- 
tion and  employment)  for  training  persons 
for  occupations  Involving  the  public  health 
aspects  of  providing  safe  drinking  water; 

"(B)  to  train  inspectors  and  super\'lsory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervise  persons  In  oc- 
cupations Involving  the  public  health  as- 
pects of  providing  safe  drinking  water;  or 

"(C)  to  develop  and  expand  the  capabUlty 
of  programs  of  States  and  municipalities  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  (othei 
than  by  carrying  out  State  programs  of  pub- 
lic water  system  supervision  or  underground 
water  source  protection  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1443(d) )). 

"(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1975;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"GRANTS  FOR  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1443.  (a)(1)   Prom  allotments  made 
pursuant   to   paragraph    (4),    the    Adminis- 
trator may  make  grants  to  States  to  carry 
out   public    water    system    supervision    pro 
grams. 

"(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  The 
Administrator  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion of  a  State  for  its  first  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  he  determines  that  the 
State — 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  grant 
a  public  water  system  supervision  program, 
and 

"(B)  will,  within  that  one  year,  assume 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic water  systems  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  State's 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed  and 
maintains  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity for  public  water  systems  within  the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator) In  carrying  out,  during  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant 
Is  made,  a  public  water  system  supervision 
program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administrator 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year  under 
paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geographical  area,  number  of 
public  water  systems,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  No  State  shall  receive  less  than  1 
per  centum  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
grants  under  paragraph  (1) :  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator  may,  by  regulation,  reduca 
such  percentage  In  accordance  with  the  cri- 
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♦erla  ^Jeclfied  in  this  paragraph:  And  pro- 
ti<l«<l  further.  That  such  percentage  shall 
not  apply  to  grants  allotted  to  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
naraKraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
anproprlated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year     ceptable  drlukUig  water.  .^     ,   ,  ^     .   , 

pndine   June   30.    1976.   and   $25,000,000   for         "(b)    Grants   made  by  the  Administrator 
the  filcal  year  ending  June  30.  1977.  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 

"(b)(1)   From  aUotments  made  pursuant     following  limitations: 


demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  will  Investigate  and  dem- 
onstrate health  implications  involved  in  the 
reclamation,  recycling,  and  reuse  of  waste 
waters  for  drinking  and  the  processes  and 
methods  for  the  preparation  of  safe  and  atc- 


to  paragraph  (4),  the  Administrator  may 
make  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  under- 
ground water  sotirce  protection  programs. 

"(2»  No  grant  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  may  require.  The 
Administrator  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion of  a  State  for  its  first  grant  under  para- 
graph   (1)    unless  he   determines   that    the 

"(A)  has  established  or  will  establish 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  grant 
an  underground  water  source  protection,  and 

"(B)  will,  within  such  two  years,  assume 
primary  enforcement  respoiosibillty  for  un- 
derground water  sources  within  the  State. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State  imder 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  period  beginning  more 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  States 
first  grant  unless  the  State  has  assumed  and 
maintains  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility for  underground  water  sources  within 
the  State. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  grant  recipient's  costs  (as  de- 
termined tmder  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator) in  carrying  out.  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  grant  is 
made,  an  underground  water  source  pro- 
tection program. 

"(4)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  sxich  year 
under  paragraph  (5)  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  population,  geographical  area, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'public  water  system  super- 
vision program'  means  a  program  for  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  drinking  water 
regulations  (with  such  variances  and  ex- 
emptions from  such  regtilatlons  under  con- 
ditions and  in  a  manner  which  is  not  less 
stringent  than  the  conditions  under,  and  the 
manner  In,  which  variances  and  exemptions 
may  be  granted  under  sections  1415  and 
1416)  which  are  no  less  stringent  than  the 
national  prlmarj'  drinking  water  regulations 
under  section  1412,  and  for  keeping  records 
and  making  reports  required  by  section  1413 
(a)(3). 

"(2)  The  term  'underground  water  source 
protection  program'  means  a  program  for 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  program 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  regula- 
tions under  section  1421  and  for  keeping  rec- 
ords and  making  reports  required  by  section 
1422(b)(1)  (A)  (11). 

"special  study  and  demonstration  project 
grants:  guaranteed  loans 

"Sec.  1444.  (a)  The  AdmlnlstratOT  may 
make  grants  to  any  person  lor  the  puiposes 
of— 

"(1)  assisting  in  the  development  and 
demonstration  (including  construction)  of 
any  project  which  wUl  demonstrate  a  new  or 
improved  method,  approach,  or  technology 
for  providing  a  dependably  safe  supply  of 
drinking  water  to  the  public;  and 

"(2)    assisting    in    the   development    and 


(1)  Grants  under  tills  section  shall  not 
exceed  66*3  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  any  facility  and  75  per  cen- 
tum of  any  other  costs,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  Involving  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  any  facilities  for 
any  public  water  system  In  a  State  unless 
such  project  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
safety  of  drinking  water  (or  if  there  is  no 
such  agency  in  a  State,  by  the  State  health 
authority) . 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  made  for  any  project  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  after  consulting  the  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council,  that 
such  project  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  re- 
lating to  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  new  or  improved  techniques,  methods,  or 
technologies  for  the  provision  of  safe  water 
to  the  public  for  drinking. 

"(4)  Priority  for  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  given  where  there  are  known  or  po- 
tential health  hazards  which  require  ad- 
vanced technology  lor  the  removal  of  parti- 
cles which  are  too  small  to  be  removed  by 
ordinary  treatment  technology. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  and  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  June  30.  1976. 
shall  carry  out  a  program  of  guaranteehig 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  small  public 
water  systems  lor  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  systems  to  meet  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  (Including  in- 
terim regulations)  prescribed  under  section 
1412.  No  such  guarantee  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  a  system  imless  (1)  such  system 
cannot  reasonably  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance necessary  to  comply  with  such  regula- 
tions from  any  other  source,  and  (2)  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  any  facilities 
constructed  with  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection  is  not  likely  to  be  made  ob- 
solete by  subsequent  changes  in  primary 
regulations.  The  aggregate  amount  of  in- 
debtedness guaranteed  with  respect  to  any 
system  may  not  exceed  $50,000.  The  aggre- 
gate amouiat  of  indebtedness  guaranteed 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$50,000,000.  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
"records  and  inspections 
"Sec.  1445.  (a)  Every  person  who  is  a  sup- 
plier of  water,  who  is  or  may  be  otherwise 
subject  to  a  primary  drinking  water  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  1412  or  to  an 
applicable  underground  injection  con- 
trol program  (as  defined  in  section  1422(c) ), 
who  is  or  may  be  subject  to  the  permit  re- 
quirement of  section  1424  or  to  an  order  is- 
sued under  section  1441,  or  who  Is  a  grantee, 
shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
make  such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reasonably  require  by  reg- 
ulation to  assist  him  in  establishing  regtfia- 
tlons  tinder  this  title,  in  determining 
whether  such  person  has  acted  or  is  acting 


In  compliance  with  this  title,  or  in  adminis- 
tering any  program  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Administrator,  or  representatives  of 
the  Administrator  duly  designated  by  him, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  any  supplier  of  water  or 
other  person  subject  to  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  1412  or  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program  (or  person  In  charge 
of  any  of  the  property  of  such  supplier  or 
other  person).  Is  authorized  to  enter  any 
establishment,  facility,  or  other  property  of 
such  supplier  or  other  person  in  order  to 
determine  whether  such  supplier  or  other 
person  has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  title,  including  lor  this  purpose. 
Inspection,  at  reasonable  times,  of  records, 
files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and  facili- 
ties, or  in  order  to  test  any  feature  of  a  pub- 
lic water  system,  including  Its  raw  water 
source.  The  Administrator  or  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  (or  any  representative  designated 
by  either)  shall  have  access  for  the  purpoee 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  records, 
reports,  or  Information  of  a  grantee  which 
are  required  to  be  maintained  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  which  are  pertinent  to  any  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2)  No  entry  may  be  made  under  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  in  an  establish- 
ment, facility,  or  other  property  of  a  sup- 
plier of  water  or  other  person  subject  to  a 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulation 
If  the  estatHlshment,  facility,  or  other  prop- 
erty Is  located  in  a  State  which  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  for  public  water 
systems  unless,  before  written  notice  of  such 
entry  is  made,  the  Administrator  (or  his 
representative)  notifies  the  State  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  for  safe  drinking 
water  of  the  reasons  for  such  entry.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  tipon  a  showing  by  the 
State  agency  that  such  an  entry  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  administration  of  the 
State's  program  of  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  take  such  showing  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  whether  to  make 
such  entry.  No  State  agency  which  receives 
notice  under  this  paragraph  of  an  entry  pro- 
posed to  be  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may 
use  the  information  contained  in  the  notice 
to  Inform  the  person  whose  property  is 
proposed  to  be  entered  of  the  proposed  entry: 
and  if  a  State  agency  so  u."»es  such  informa- 
tion, notice  to  the  agency  under  this  para- 
g;raph  Is  not  required  until  such  time  as  the 
Administrator  determines  the  agency  has 
provided  him  satisfactory  assurances  that  it 
will  no  longer  so  use  Information  contained 
In  a  notice  under  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  Whoever  falls  or  refttses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  or  to 
allow  the  Administrator,  the  Comptroller 
General,  or  representatives  of  either,  to  enter 
and  conduct  any  audit  or  inspection  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b)  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  upon  a 
showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by 
any  person  that  any  information  required 
under  this  section  from  such  person,  if  made 
public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes  of  such  person,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider  such  information  con- 
fidential In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  If  the  applicant  falls  to  make  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  such  applicant 
thirty  days'  notice  before  releasing  the  in- 
formation to  which  the  application  relates 
(vinless  the  public  health  or  safety  requires 
an  earlier  release  of  such  information). 
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"(2)  Any  Information  required  under  this 
section  (A)  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title  or  to  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  when  relevant  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  title,  and  <B)  shall  be  disclosed 
to  the  extent  It  deals  with  the  level  of  con- 
taminants In  drinking  water.  For  purposes 
of  this  section  the  term  'Information  re- 
quired under  this  section'  means  any  papers 
books,  document,  or  Information,  or  any 
particular  part  thereof,  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  (1)  the 
term  'grantee'  mean.s  any  person  who  applies 
for  or  receives  financial  assistance,  by  grant, 
contract,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this  title, 
and  (2)  the  term  'person'  Includes  a  Federal 
agency. 

"NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER  ADVISORY  COUNCH. 

"Skc.  1446.  (a)(1)  There  U  established  a 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary.  Five  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  general  public;  five 
members  shall  be  appointed  from  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  wa- 
ter hygiene  and  public  water  supply;  and 
five  member\>  shall  be  appointed  from  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  or  groups 
demonstrating  an  active  interest  in  the  field 
of  water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply. 
Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  follows:  Five  shall  ex- 
pire three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  five  shall  expire  two  years  after 
such  date,  and  five  shall  expire  one  year 
after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  time  of  appointment. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Administrator  on  matters  relating  to  activi- 
ties, functions,  and  policies  of  the  Agency 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  this  section  shall,  wbUe  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  engaged  In  business  of  the  Council, 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Council.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
In  the  performance  of  services  for  the  Coun- 
cil, members  of  the  Council  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under  sec- 
tion 6703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (relating  to  termination) 
shall   not  apply  to  the  Council. 

"rEDZRAL    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1447.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  any  federally  owned  or 
maintained  public  water  system  shall  com- 
ply with  all  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulations  In  effect  under  section  1412,  and 
each  Federal  agency  shall  comply  with  any 


applicable  underground  Injection  control 
program,  and  shall  keep  such  records  and 
submit  such  reports  as  may  be  required 
under  such  program. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  waive  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  upon  a  ter- 
mination by  the  President  that  the  requested 
waiver  is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
written  record  of  the  basis  upon  which  such 
waiver  was  granted  and  make  such  record 
available  for  in  camera  examination  when 
relevant  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  under  this 
title.  Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  a  waiver, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  that  the  waiver  was 
granted  for  national  security  purposes,  un- 
less, upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Administrator  determines  to 
omit  such  publication  because  the  publica- 
tion itself  would  be  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security.  In  which  event  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  notice  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

"JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  1448.  (a)  A  petition  for  review  of — 

"(1)  action  of  the  Administrator  In  pro- 
mulgating any  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  under  section  1412,  any 
regulation  under  section  1413(b)(1),  any 
regulation  under  section  1414(c),  any  regu- 
lation for  State  underground  Injection  con- 
trol programs  under  section  1421,  or  any  gen- 
eral regulation  for  the  administration  of  this 
title  may  be  filed  only  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  Circuit;    and 

"(2)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating any  other  regulation  under  this 
title,  issuing  any  order  under  this  title,  or 
making  any  determination  under  this  title 
may  be  filed  only  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit. 
Any  such  petition  shall  be  filed  within  the 
45-d&y  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  regulations  or  Issuance 
of  the  order  with  respect  to  which  review 
Is  sought  or  on  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  which  review  is  sought, 
and  may  be  filed  after  the  expiration  of 
such  4S-day  period  If  the  petition  Is  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period.  Action  of  the  Adminis- 
trator with  respect  to  which  review  could 
have  been  obtained  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  for  enforcement 
or  in  any  civil  action  to  enjoin  enforcement. 

"(b)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
to  review  (1)  the  granting  of,  or  the  refus- 
ing to  grant,  a  variance  or  exemption  under 
section  1415  or  1416  or  (2)  the  requirements 
of  any  schedule  prescribed  for  a  variance  or 
exemption  under  such  section  or  the  failure 
to  prescribe  such  a  schedule.  Such  an  action 
may  only  be  brought  upon  a  petition  for 
review  filed  with  the  court  within  the  45-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  action 
sought  to  be  reviewed  is  taken  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  petition  to  review  the  refusal  to  grant 
a  variance  or  exemption  or  the  failure  to  pre- 
scribe a  schedule,  within  the  4S-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  action  is  required  to 
be  taken  on  the  variance,  exemption,  or 
schedule,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  petition  for 
such  review  may  be  filed  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period  if  the  petition  Is  based  solely 
on  grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period.  Action  with  respect  to  which 
review  could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
for  enforcement  or  In  any  civil  action  to 
enjoin  enforcement. 


"(c)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  In  which 
review  Is  sought  of  a  determination  under 
this  title  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  if 
any  pvarty  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  and  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Administra- 
tor, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Administrator  may  modify  his  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  orig- 
inal determination,  with  the  retxirn  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

"cmzEN's  crvn,  action  , 

"Sec.  1449.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person  (including  (A) 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  requirement  prescribed  by  or 
under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  title 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

No  action  may  be  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  against  a  public  water  system  for 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  prescribed  by  or 
under  this  title  which  occurred  within  the 
27-month  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  In  which  this  title  is  enacted. 
The  United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties, 
to  enforce  in  an  action  brought  under  this 
subsection  any  requirement  prescribed  by  or 
under  this  title  or  to  order  the  Administrator 
to  perform  an  act  or  duty  described  in  para- 
graph (2),  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced— 

"(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion respecting  violation  of  a  requirement 
prescribed  by  or  under  this  title — 

"(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  violation  (1)  to  the 
Administrator,  (11)  to  any  alleged  violator  of 
such  requirement  and  (ill)  to  the  State  In 
which  the  violation  occurs,  or 

"(B)  if  the  Administrator,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  State  has  commenced  and  is 
diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States  to  require  compliance 
with  such  requirement,  but  In  any  such 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  any 
person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 
or 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  such  action  to  the 
Administrator. 

Notice  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  In  such  manner  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  No  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
(a)  to  require  a  State  to  prescribe  a  schedule 
under  section  1415  or  1416  for  a  variance  or 
exemption,  unless  such  person  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  State  has 
in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  failed  to 
prescribe  such  schedules. 

"(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Attorney  General,  If 
not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 
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"Id)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of  litigation 
(including  reasonable  attorney  and  expert 
witness  fees)  to  any  party  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  is  appro- 
priate The  court  may.  If  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  injunction  Is 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equi- 
valent security  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  or  under  this  title 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

"general   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1450.  (a)(1)  The  AdminUtrator  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  title  (other  than 
prescribing  regulations)  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States,  may  utUize  such  officers  and 
employees  of  such  agency  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  Inter- 
state agency,  the  Administrator  may  assign 
personnel  of  the  Agency  to  such  State  or 
interstate  agency  for  the  ptirposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  may  make 
payments  of  grants  under  this  title  (alter 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  In  the  form  of  grants  only  to  Indi- 
viduals and  nonprofit  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution'  means 
an  agency  or  institution  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  v  hlch  inure,  or  may  lawfully  in- 
ure, to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  individual. 

"(e)  The  AdmLnLstrator  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a(5) ).  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  subsection,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  and  represent 
him  in  any  civil  action  instituted  under  this 
title  to  which  the  Administrator  Is  a  party. 
Unless,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Attor- 
ney General  notifies  the  Administrator  that 
he  will  appear  in  such  action,  attorneys  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator  shall  appear 
and  represent  him. 

"(g»  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  construed  as  affecting  any  authority  of 
the  Administrator  under  part  O  of  title  III 
of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port respecting  the  activities  of  the  Agency 
under  this  title  and  containing  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  tis  he  considers 
necessary.  The  report  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  which  is  due  not  later 
than  April  1,  1975,  and  each  subsequent  re- 


port of  the  Administrator  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  a  statement  on  the  actual 
and  anticipated  cost  to  public  water  systems 
in  each  State  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  may  review  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  before  its  sub- 
mission to  such  committees  of  Congress,  but 
the  Office  may  not  revise  any  such  report,  re- 
quire any  revision  in  any  such  report,  or 
delay  its  submission  beyond  the  day  pre- 
scribed for  its  submission,  and  may  submit 
to  such  committees  of  Congress  Its  com- 
ments respecting  any  such   repoi^. 

"(1)(1)  No  employer  may  discharge  any 
employee  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  employee  with  respect  to  his  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment because  the  employee  (or  any  per- 
son acting  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  em- 
ployee) has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  title  or  a 
proceeding  for  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  drinking  water  regulations  or  under- 
ground injection  control  programs  of  a  State, 

"(B)  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  In  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

"(C)  assisted  or  participated  or  Is  about 
to  assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  in 
such  a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  action  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  employee  who  believes  that 
he  has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against  by  any  person  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (1)  may,  within  30  days 
alter  such  violation  occurs,  file  (or  have  any 
person  file  on  his  behalf)  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
alleging  such  discharge  or  discrimination. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  person  named  in  the 
complaint  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

"(B)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  ( A) ,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  violation 
alleged  In  the  complaint.  Within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  Investigation  and  shall 
notify  in  writing  the  complainant  (and  any 
person  acting  In  his  behalf)  and  the  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  such  violation  of 
the  results  of  the  Investigation  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph.  Within  90 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
Secretary  shall,  unless  the  proceeding  on  the 
complaint  Is  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  a  settlement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  violation.  Issue  an  order 
either  providing  the  relief  prescribed  by 
clause  (11)  or  denying  the  complaint.  An 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  agen- 
cy hearing.  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
a  settlement  terminating  a  proceeding  on  a 
complaint  without  the  participation  and 
consent  of  the  complainant. 

"(11)  If  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  shall  order  (I)  the 
person  who  committed  such  violation  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation.  (II) 
such  person  to  reinstate  the  complainant  to 
hl.'^  former  position  together  with  the  com- 
pensation (including  back  pay),  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  privileges  of  his  employment, 
(III)  compensatory  damages,  and  (IV)  where 
appropriate,  exemplary  damages.  If  such  an 
order  is  issued,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  the  complainant,  shall  assess  against  the 
person  against  whom  the  order  is  Issued  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  attorney's  fees) 


reasonably  Incurred,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  by  the  complainant  for,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  bringing  of  the  complaint 
upon  which  the  order  was  issued. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  ordw  Issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  may  obtain  review  of  the  order  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  violation,  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  was  Issued,  allegedly  occurred.  The 
petition  for  review  must  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  from  the  issuance  of  the  Sec- 
retarj''8  order.  Review  shall  conform  to  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not,  unless  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Sec- 
retary's order. 

"(B)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any  criminal  or 
other  civil  proceeding. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to 
comply  with  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  (B),  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  violation  was  fo\md 
to  occur  to  enforce  such  order.  In  actions 
brotjght  under  this  paragraph,  the  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  all 
appropriate  relief  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  injunctive  relief,  compensatory,  and  ex- 
emplary damages.  Civil  actions  filed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  and  decided 
expeditiously. 

"(6)  Any  nondiscretionary  duty  Imposed 
by  this  section  is  enforceable  In  mandamus 
proceeding  brought  under  section  1361  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(6)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who.  acting  without 
direction  from  his  employer  (or  the  em- 
ployers agent),  deliberately  causes  a  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "except  that"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (2)  as  used  In  title  XTV  such 
term  Includes  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

RURAL  WATER  SURVEY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  (after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  several  States)  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  entities 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of 
rural  drinking  water  supplies.  Such  survey 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
consideration  of  the  number  of  residents  in 
each  rural  area — 

(1)  presently  being  inadequately  served  by 
a  public  or  private  drinking  water  supply 
system,  or  by  an  individual  home  drinking 
water  supply  system; 

(2)  presently  having  limited  or  otherwise 
Inadequate  access  to  drinking  water: 

(3)  who,  due  to  the  absence  or  inadequacy 
of  a  drinking  water  supply  system,  are  ex- 
posed to  an  Increased  health  hazard;  and 

(4)  who  have  exp>erlenced  incidents  of 
chronic  or  acute  Illness,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  or  inadeqviacy  of  a 
drinkhig  water  supply  system. 

(b)  Such  survey  shall  be  completed  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  a  final  report  thereon  sub- 
mitted, not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  such  survey,  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  include  recommendations  for  Improving 
rural  water  supplies. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprc^rl- 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
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tton  $1,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  ao.  1975:  «2.000,000  lot  the  fiscal  fear 
ending  Juns  30.  1978;  and  $1,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1077. 

BOTTLBD     DKIKKnfO     WATER 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  rv  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  409  the  following  new 
section: 

"BOTTLED    D&tNKING    WATER    STANDAaOS 

"Sec.  410.  Whenever  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pre- 
scribes Interim  or  revised  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  under  section 
1412  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  within  180  days  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  drinking  water  regulations  either 
promulgate  amendments  to  regulations  under 
this  chapter  applicable  to  bottled  drinking 
water  or  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  his 
reasons  for  not  making  such  amendments.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoko  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  would  give 
the  House  an  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  the  Senate  has  passed 
here  establishes  subject  matter  juris- 
diction in  the  Federal  district  courts  to 
entertain  certain  specified  suits.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  states  that  for  27 
months  after  enactment  no  suit  may  be 
filed  xmder  this  provision  against  public 
water  systems.  That  really  is  the  main 
essence  of  the  amendment,  because  under 
existing  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  citizens  have  the  right  to  bring  a 
suit  at  any  time  now. 

Actually  the  amendment — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  intended  it  this 
way — but  it  prohibits  any  suit  being 
brought  under  section  1449  for  27  months 
after  enactment  of  this  bill  against  any 
public  water  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  only  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tliat  is  tlie  only  sig- 
nificant amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
that  the  so-called  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  was  considered  in  the  House,  I  voted 
against  its  passage  and  during  the  debate 
set  forth  the  reasons  for  my  opposing  the 
bill.  As  you  know,  the  measure  went  to 
the  Senate  where  it  was  amended.  How- 
ever, none  of  those  amendments  cor- 
rected the  bill  so  as  to  overcome  my  ob- 
jections. I  am,  therefore,  still  oppof^ed  to 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
register  my  opposition  to  8.  433.  I  voted 
against  It  when  It  was  previously  ap- 
proved in  the  House  on  November  19,  and 
I  am  still  opposed  to  It.  After  approval  In 
the  House,  the  bill  went  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  it  was  amended.  Thoee  amend- 
ments do  not  satisfy  the  objections  which 
prompted  me  to  vote  against  the  meas- 
ure in  November,  and  I  am  opposing  the 
new  version  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
S.  433,  prior  to  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MANAGER  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  HOUSE  IN  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  HR.  10701 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

Washincton,  D.C,  December  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albkxt, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speakxs:    I  hereby  resign  as  a 
Manager  on  tbe  part  of  the  House  In  Confer- 
ence on  the  bill  H.R.  10701  to  amend  the  Act 
of  October  27,   1965  relating  to  the  Public 
Works  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  provide  for 
construction  and  operation  of  certain   port 
facilities. 
With  all  best  wishes.  I  remain 
Most  sincerely, 

Jam£8  J.  Howard, 
Member  oj  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.  10701.  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferee  to  replace  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  as  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  the  conference  on  the  bill  H Jl. 
10701 :  Mr.  Henderson  of  North  Carolina. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1974— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  imfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12628) ,  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1974. 


The  question  is :  Will  the  House,  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  C:*ialr  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  . 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  647) 

Anderson,  111.  Gibbons  Parrls 

Andrews,  N.C.  Green,  Oreg.  Podell 

Beard  Oriffltbs  PoweU.Ohlo 

Brasco  Hansen.  Wash.  RaUsback 

Brown,  Calif.  Hawking  Rarlck 

Burke,  Calif.  Howard  Regula 

Camp  nuber  Reld 

Carey,  NY.  Hunt  PJiodee 

Chlsholm  Jones,  N.C.  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clark  Kemp  Rooney,  Pa. 

Conyers  Long.  Md.  Roy 

Cotter  Luken  Sebelius 

Crane  McSpadden  Slkes 

Davis,  G.i.  Macdonald  Smith.  NY. 

Dent  Madigan  Stubblefleld 

Esoh  Marazltl  Udall 

Eshleman  Martin,  Ncbr.  Van  Deerlin 

Flndley  Mathlas,  Calif.  Vigorito 

Foley  Melcher  Wymau 

Fountain  Metcalfe  Young,  111. 

Frellnghuysen  Michel.  111.  Zlon 

Frey  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Froehllch  Moorhead,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  367 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1974— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  time  the  point 
of  no  quorum  was  made  the  Chair  had 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn). 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  his- 
toric moment.  I  am  urging  the  Congress 
to  override  President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R. 
12628.  This  bill  would  provide  for  a  long 
overdue  and  urgently  needed  lncrea.se 
in  GI  educational  benefits  to  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  24  years  ago  that  I  have 
asked  the  Congress  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto  of  veterans  legislation.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  first  time  the  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  override  a  veto  of  any 
veterans'  education  legislation.  There 
has  been  no  previous  veto  of  education 
benefits  for  veterans  by  any  President. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  extended  certahi  benefits  to  men 
and  women  who  served  our  country  dur- 
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ing  wartime.  Veterans  benefits  were  even 
extended  to  soldiers  by  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Colony  in  1636  and  were  enacted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  citizen  who  volun- 
teered or  was  drafted  to  leave  his  home, 
his  career,  his  family  and  friends  has 
traditionally  been  considered  a  special 
individual— thus  the  enactment  of  vet- 
erans preference  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  it  is  necessary  to 
again  address  the  House  on  this  bill. 
Evei-y  Member  of  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  encountered  in 
getting  this  legislation  enacted  into  law. 
As  my  colleagues  recall,  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  gave  the 
01  education  bill  amendments  top  prior- 
ity on  its  legislative  agenda  for  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  Helstoski)  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  reported  H.R.  12628  in  early 
February  and  on  February  19,  tlie  House 
passed  the  bUl.  It  should  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  second  school  semester. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  President  at  that 
time  would  have  signed  this  increase 
into  law.  I  had  previously  contacted  the 
White  House  and  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent favored  only  an  8-percent  Increase 
but  we  convinced  tliose  advising  the 
President  that  an  8-percent  increase 
would  not  cover  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. I  beheve  the  President  would 
have  signed  the  biU  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  any  leg- 
islation is  a  cooperative  venture.  It  must 
pass  the  House,  the  Senate  and  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  In  this  in- 
stance the  House  did  its  duty,  realizing 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  passed 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  382  to  0.  Had  it  been 
acted  on  promptly  by  the  other  body  as 
it  should  have  been  and  signed  by  the 
President  as  I  believe  it  would  have  been, 
the  veterans  would  not  have  lost  $50  mil- 
lion monthly  in  benefits  urgently  needed. 
Provisions  later  added  to  the  bill  in  the 
other  body  could  have  been  considered 
separately  and  this  bill  could  have  been 
and  should  have  become  law  in  Febru- 
ary— almost  10  months  ago. 

On  June  19,  1974,  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  0  a  more  extensive  bill. 
Among  other  tilings,  it  would  have  pro- 
vided an  18.2-percent  increase  in  the 
monthly  rate;  established  a  partial  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  of  up  to  $720 
per  school  year  for  eligible  veterans  and 
other  qualified  individuals;  extended  the 
eligibility  period  from  36  to  45  months, 
and  estabUshed  a  student  loan  program 
up  to  $2,000  per  school  year.  The  cost  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2784)  was  approxi- 
mately $2.1  billion  for  the  fiist  year. 

You  will  recall  the  original  House  and 
Senate  bills  also  included  a  provision  that 
provided  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  de- 
limiting period  of  eUgibility  from  8  to  10 
years,  however,  it  finally  became  neces- 
sary to  enact  the  2-year  extension  as 
a  separate  measuie  so  that  thousands  of 
veterans  confronted  with  the  expiration 
date  could  stay  In  training  while  the 
House  and  Senate  continued  to  work  out 


a  compromise  on  the  comprehensive  edu- 
cation bill. 

Because  of  reasons  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  October  10  of  this  year, 
the  House  managers  rejected  any  form  of 
tuition  payment,  either  to  the  institution 
or  to  the  veteran,  but  did  agree  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  basic  rate  of  22.7  percent. 
We  also  agreed  to  extend  the  eligibility 
period  from  36  to  45  months  and  to  pro- 
vide a  student  loan  program  up  to  $1,000 
per  school  year.  The  conference  report, 
filed  August  19,  1974,  called  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $1.5  bilUon 
during  the  first  year.  The  compromise 
reached  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees reduced  the  Senate  bill  by  almost 
$527  million. 

On  August  21.  1974.  the  Senate  ap- 
proved imanimously  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.R.  12628.  Unfortunately,  when 
we  attempted  to  bring  the  report  up  in 
the  House  the  following  day.  a  parUa- 
mentary  point  of  order  was  successfully 
raised  against  it.  I  also  want  to  add  that 
between  the  time  the  conferees  reached 
agreement  on  the  compromise  and  the 
filing  of  the  conference  report,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  when  he  addressed  the 
National  VFW  Convention  in  Chicago 
that  he  would  veto  the  bill  if  it  was  sent 
to  him  as  agreed  to  in  conference.  In 
personal  conversation  with  the  President 
on  the  plane  returning  to  Washington 
from  Chicago,  the  President  indicated  he 
would  sign  the  bill  if  the  total  overall  cost 
was  reduced  considerably.  Therefore, 
when  the  point  of  order  was  raised  and 
su.stained,  it  was  decided  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute in  order  to  get  something  to  the 
President  he  would  sign. 

The  substitute  was  submitted  to  the 
House  and  provided  for  a  22.7-percent 
increase  for  all  veterans  enrolled  except 
those  training  under  the  chapter  31  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  and  for 
those  enrolled  in  apprenticeship /on-the- 
job  training  programs.  These  disabled 
veterans  in  this  categoi-y  would  receive 
an  18.2-percent  increase  as  they  already 
receive  full  tuition,  books,  and  supply 
costs.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
this  session  ends,  we  can  pass  legislation 
increasing  benefits  for  these  veterans  to 
22.7  percent.  The  substitute  also  deleted 
the  provisions  that  would  have  extended 
the  eligibility  period  from  36  to  45 
months  and  the  student  loan  program. 
The  substitute  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  House.  Accordingly,  conferees 
were  reappointed  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  substitute 
amendment  of  August  22  and  the  original 
Senate-passed  bill,  S.  2784. 

The  second  conference  report  was 
agreed  to  and  passed  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate on  October  10,  1974.  The  second  con- 
ference report  provided  the  following 
major  provisions:  First,  an  increase  of 
22.7  percent  of  all  veterans  enrolled  in 
veterans'  training  programs  except  for 
those  training  under  the  chapter  31  vo- 
cational rehabiUtation  program  and  for 
those  enrolled  in  apprenticeship/on-the- 
job  training  programs;  they  would  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  18.2  percent;  second, 
the  eligibility  period  would  be  extended 
from  36  to  45  months  for  pursuit  of  a 


program  of  education  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree;  and  third,  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  student  loan  program  up  to 
$600  per  school  year.  This  compromise  is 
estimated  to  have  a  first-year  cost,  in- 
cluding about  $75  million  for  the  loan 
revolving  fund,  of  approximately  $869.8 
million. 

Although  we  bad  thought  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  the  second  conference 
report  since  it  had  been  reduced  about 
$672  million  from  the  original  Senate 
bill,  it  was  learned  before  we  adjourned 
for  the  election  that  the  President  was 
giving  some  thought  to  letting  the  bill 
die  by  pocket  veto  while  the  Congress  was 
adjourned. 

Upon  learning  of  this  I  wrote  a  letter 
asking  the  President  for  his  assm-ance 
that  such  course  of  action  would  not  be 
taken,  and  in  the  event  he  felt  he  must 
veto  the  bill,  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  over- 
ride such  veto.  I  was  never  given  such 
assurance.  Since  we  received  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  Max  L.  Friedersdorf , 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
did  not  hear  from  the  President,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  legislation  in  the 
Senate  untU  the  Congress  reconvened. 
On  November  18  the  coriference  report 
on  H.R.  12628  was  signed  and  sent  to 
the  White  House.  I  never  heard  from 
the  President  or  anyone  at  the  White 
House  further  on  the  matter  although 
several  attempts  were  made  to  determine 
what  action  would  be  taken  on  the  bill. 
On  Monday,  November  18.  I  learned 
along  with  other  Americans  that  the 
President  had  given  some  indication  to 
the  Press  in  Tok>-o  that  he  plarmed  to 
veto  the  bUl  in  its  present  form.  Accord- 
ing to  his  budget  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals message  to  the  Congress  on  the  same 
day  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  he 

said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the  ac- 
tion it  has  taken  to  date  and  send  me  in- 
stead legislation  providing  a  straightforward 
18.2  percent  cost  of  living  Increase  effective 
January  1,  1975.  Increased  payments  for  our 
veterans  In  school  are  necessary.  But  while 
acknowledging  our  great  debt  to  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era,  I  must  msist 
on  a  fiscally  responsible  bill  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans.  I  object  to  the  inflationary  22  7 
peicent  rate  Increase,  retroactive  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  1974,  the  direct  loan  program  which 
the  Congress  had  added  and  the  extension 
of  educational  benefits  allowing  Vietnam  era 
veterans  to  attend  school  for  45  months  in- 
stead of  the  present  36  months.  This  extra 
entitlement  goes  beyond  the  standard  for 
World  War  II  and  Korea  veterans. 

You  wiU  recall  that  the  President's 
veto  message  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  November  26. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  who  is 
advising  the  President  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs, but  I  can  tell  you  he  is  getting 
erroneous  information.  He  is  simply  mis- 
informed. In  the  first  place,  the  World 
War  II  entitlement  was  not  hmited  to 
36  months.  The  maximum  entitlement 
for  World  War  II  veterans  was  48  months 
without  restriction.  Second,  and  much 
more  inipoi-tant  I  think,  the  22.7-percent 
rate  increase  is  not  infiationary.  Con- 
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slder  these  facts.  When  the  House  first 
passed  the  13.6-percent  rate  increase,  the 
cost  of  living  had  increased  12.6  iiercent. 
As  of  October  31,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  it  had  increased  21.8 
percent.  In  other  words,  my  arithmetic 
tells  me  a  22.7-percent  increase  now  will 
just  about  take  care  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase  since  the  last  rate  increase.  I 
hardly  think  that  can  be  considered  in- 
flationary. I  also  strongly  feel  that  all 
programs  should  share  in  the  anti-Infla- 
tion program — not  just  veterans:.  For  in- 
stance, I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  an 
$800  million  education  and  training  bill 
for  veterans  is  inflationary  while  a  $1,252 
billion  military  assistance  request  for 
Vietnam  is  not.  According  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  last  year  former 
President  Nixon  a.":ked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,126  billion  for  militai-y  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam.  The  committee  tells 
me  this  year  the  request  is  up  to  $1,252 
billion.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  iustify 
sending  the  Government  ci  Vietnam 
$1,252  billion  to  "maintain  ireedom  for 
Its  people,"  when  $800  m'ilion  to  help 
educate  Americans  who  fought  and  died 
to  assure  such  freedom,  '.s  inflationary.  I 
simply  cannot  buj'  it.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  also  aware  that 
the  foreign  aid  apn  opriation  request  this 
year  is  about  $o.2  billion. 

You  will  also  recall  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  on  August  21.  That  bill,  wiiich  I 
strongly  supported,  was  a  5-year  $25  bil- 
lion authorization.  The  President  ap- 
parently did  not  feel  it  was  too  infla- 
tionary and  I  agree.  Nor  are  the  national 
defense  student  loan  progi-am  and  tlie 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  I  sup- 
ported, inflationary. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  tired  of  hearing  how  infla- 
tionaiT  a  22.7-percent  increase  is  for  our 
veterans  for  education  and  training  pur- 
poses while  the  President  continues  to 
ask  for  billions  of  dollars  for  other  pur- 
poses. Education  is  the  opposite  of  in- 
flation. As  many  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  said  so  often, 
money  spent  on  the  GI  bill  is  the  best 
investment  this  country  can  make.  The 
experience  of  the  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean conflict  GI  bills  has  been  that  for 
every  dollar  expended  on  these  programs, 
at  least  $3  to  $6  in  additional  tax  reve- 
nues— resulting  from  the  veterans' 
higher  earning  capacity — have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury.  Public  funds  in- 
vested in  education  will  return  tenfold. 
Training  our  people  to  hold  down  jobs 
and  become  self-reliant  is  net  inflation- 
ary. To  train  people  to  earn  more  and  pay 
more  taxes  is  the  way  to  flght  unemploy- 
ment and  provide  for  t>alanced  budgets, 
local.  State  and  national.  Education  is 
good  Government  business — particularly 
and  ei^jecially  education  for  retiurnlng 
veterans.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  have 
already  paid  an  estimated  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  more  Into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury than  they  would  have  paid  If  they 
had  not  received  GI  education  benefits. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  increased  State 
and  local  taxes  they  have  paid.  Yes,  Con- 


gress can  be  proud  of  its  role  in  passing 
the  original  GI  education  bill. 

Mr.  ;^>eaker,  as  my  dear  friend  Sena- 
tor Randolph  pointed  out  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  on  October  10,  un- 
employment among  young  veterans  has 
been  running  around  10  percent  with  un- 
employment rates  for  young  minority 
veterans  ranging  up  to  20  percent.  Most 
of  these  young  veterans  tend  to  be  the 
last  hiied  and  the  first  fired.  If  the  down- 
turn in  tlie  economy  continues,  it  will 
have  tremendous  impact  on  the  already 
aggravated  employment  situation  for  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  If  we  do  not  over- 
ride this  veto,  many  veterans  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  drop  out  of  school. 
Equally  important  is  the  extension  of  eli- 
gibility from  36  to  45  months.  Without 
this  extension  thousajids  of  veterans  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  to  complete  their 
education  and  many  of  them  will  go  on 
the  unemployment  rolls.  This  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

In  his  economic  message  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  the  Pi-esident  asked  for  special 
legislation  "to  assist  citizens  who  are  par- 
ticularly hurt  by  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment." Under  the  President's  plan  of  em- 
ployment assistance  pi"ogram  would  be 
triggered  into  action  whenever  the  aver- 
age national  unemployment  rate  rose  to 
6  percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 
In  that  event,  these  program  would  pro- 
vide special  jobless  compensation  aiid 
work  oppoi'tunities  in  tliose  labor  market 
areas  where  the  rate  averages  6'^  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  montljs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President — 

These  prcgn^ams  should  be  enacted  immedi- 
ately, since  rising  iineinployment  Indicates 
they  will  very  likely  te  needed  before  the 
D4th  Congress  convenes.  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress will  rerognlze  Its  responsibility  In  this 
important  area. 

I  am  appalled  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  President  would  oppose  a  9 -month 
extension  for  veterans  to  receive  educa- 
tion and  training  allowances  to  complete 
tlieir  education  while  on  the  other  hand, 
ask  for  special  legislation  to  assist  citi- 
zens who  are  unemployed.  Does  it  not 
make  sense  to  extend  the  eligibility  period 
in  order  to  assure  these  veterans  a  com- 
plete education,  while  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  them  oif  the  unemployment 
rolls? 

The  President's  suggestion  that  arvy 
increase  in  veterans  benefits  be  post- 
poned until  January  1,  1975,  is  unbeliev- 
able. Many  Vietnam  veterans  have  been 
forced  to  quit  school.  Many  are  working 
part-time  and  veteraios'  wives,  witli  chil- 
dren, have  been  forced  to  seek  unem- 
ployment while  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  skyrocket. 

When  you  vote  to  override,  bear  this 
in  mind — a  ^■ote  to  override  is  a  vote  to 
make  these  benefits  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1974,  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  semester.  The  veteran  has  already 
been  deluded  in  tliat  he  believed  he  would 
receive  an  Increase  for  the  last  semester. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  you  or 
my  colleagues  that  the  Vietnam  war  was 
the  longest  war  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Over  8  million  young  Americans 
participated  in  this  "longest  war."  It  was 
never  an  ofiQclally  declared  war.  It  was 


fought  under  the  most  trying  and  difficult 
of  circumstances.  It  was  fought  in  a 
muddy,  nasty,  tropical  jungle  10,000  miles 
from  home.  The  average  age  of  our  young 
men  in  combat  was  19  years.  They  fought 
in  this  far  away  land  at  a  time  when 
their  friends  back  home  were  enjoying 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Their  read- 
justment to  society  has  been  more  dif- 
ficult than  for  those  who  returned  from 
previous  wars  in  "pomp  and  circum- 
stance" with  the  adulation  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  we  have  waited 
far  too  long  in  enacting  this  legislation. 
I  am  not  speaking  today  to  point  the 
finger  at  the  President  or  any  Member 
of  the  Congress.  But  the  time  is  here.  It 
is  time  to  act  and  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  recog.iize  its  responsibility  to  our  vet- 
eran.s  and  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  include  the  folIov,ing: 

OCTOBFR  21,   1974. 
Hon.  Gebala  R.  Fobo, 
TUe  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  week  I  sent  you 
a  telegram  urging  you  to  sign  the  Vietnam 
Kra  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1874.  I  have  been  advised  that  you  may  be 
cousldeiing  a  pocket  veto  of  the  legislation 
while  Congress  Is  In  recess.  It  Is  my  under- 
st.mdlng  that  the  Senate  Is  holding  the  leg- 
Islntion  ponding  assurance  from  you  that  you 
will  not  pocket  veto  the  bUl.  If  you  are  op- 
posed to  the  Increase  in  educational  benefits, 
I  hope  you  will  seiul  a  veto  message  to  Con- 
gross  thereby  giving  Congress  a  chance  to 
override  the  veto.  An  overwliclmlng  majority 
of  the  Congress  feels  that  the  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  House  and  Senate  on  October  10  is 
reasonable  atid  Is  Justified. 

I  hope  you  will  let  the  House  and  Senate 
know  of  your  position  on  the  legislation  as 
soon  as  pojwible  so  that  we  wUl  know  tao« 
to  prcxieed. 

Sincerely. 

WM.  JrNMINGS  Prvan  Dorn. 

Chairman. 

Thz  White  Hottsk, 
Washington,  October  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  and  thank  you  for  your  Octo- 
ber 21  letter  to  the  President  urging  that  he 
declare  his  position  with  resi>ect  to  his  in- 
tention to  approve  or  disapprove  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 

You   may   be   assured  your  letter  will  be 
called  to  the  President's  attention  without 
delay.  It  will  also  be  shared  with  the  appro- 
priate members  of  the  staff. 
With  kind  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  Priedehsoorf, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

The  Amesicak  Legion. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  20, 1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,   DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  ts  my  understand- 
ing that  H.R.  12628.  the  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
has  been  presented  to  you  for  approval.  In  a 
recent  message  to  Congress  you  implied  a 
possible  Intent  to  veto  this  bill,  on  the 
grounds  that  Its  cost  would  have  an  inflation- 
ary effect  on  the  economy.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
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the  earnest  hope  of  The  American  Legion 
that  you  wlU  not  veto  this  measure,  but  that 
you  will  give  It  your  approval. 

In  fairness  to  the  many  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans,  who  served  their  country 
honestly  and  faithfully  during  the  course  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  and  who  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  complete  their  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life,  HJl.  12628  merits  yovu-  approral. 

We  disagree  with  your  statement  that  the 
measure  would  have  an  inflationary  effect  on 
the  economy.  Its  addlUonal  cost  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  would  be  approximately 
785  million  dollars.  That  is  not  an  excessive 
amount  in  a  federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  Is  currently  more  than  300  billion  dol- 
lars. A  meanlngfiU  program  Is  not  being  pro- 
vided under  the  present  terms  of  the  Veter- 
ans Education  Assistance  Program.  Tlie  addi- 
tional benefits  included  in  H.R.  12628  are 
modest  In  the  face  of  the  ciurent  inflation- 
ary pressure  affecting  the  economy. 

Yoiu-  recent  promise  to  70,000  jobs  for 
Vietnam  veterans  Is  a  laudable  goal.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  Is  Immeasurably  more 
important  to  first  consider  upgrading  the 
skills  of  these  veterans,  many  of  whom  are 
underskllled  and  in  need  of  an  effective  edu- 
cation and  training  program  to  properly 
equip  them  to  compete  in  a  job  market  in 
which  employment  opportunities  arc  in- 
creasingly scarce. 

No  veteran  can  complete  his  education 
with  the  benefits  given  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  of  them  will  have  to  supplement 
the  grants  with  other  funds.  On  that  basis, 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Government 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  inflationary. 

It  U  a  fact,  established  by  thorough  re- 
search, accomplished  25  years  after  the  end 
of  W»rld  War  II.  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Education  Program  for  WW  II  veterans  has 
been  recovered  more  than  100 'r  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  through  the  added  taxes  paid  by 
WW  n  veterans,  whose  Incomes  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  they  would  have  been 
without  the  advantage  of  education  and 
training  under  the  WW  II  O.  I.  Bill. 

In  the  interests  of  simple  justice  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  we  strongly  urge  that  you 
sign  H.R.  12628.  This  course  of  action  Is  the 
obvious  Intent  of  the  American  people  as 
evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  and  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  measure  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  each  day  that  goes  by  without 
relief  multiplies  the  hardship  of  a  group  who, 
In  our  opinion,  liave  sacrlfled  enough. 
Sincerely. 

JAMES  M.  WAGONSELLER. 

National  Commander. 

American  Legion  N.^TION.AL  Command=:r  De- 
plores Veto  of  GI  Bill  bt  President  Ford 

WASHiucToW.  J3.C.,  November  26,  1974. — 
The  American  Legion  National  Commander 
James  M.  Wagonseller  today  Issued  the  fol- 
lowlnj  statement  in  connection  vrtth  tlie 
President'*  veto  of  the  GI  BUI  educational 
benefits  increase: 

"The  American  Legion  Is  shocked  and  dis- 
illusioned by  yoiu-  veto  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  younger 
veteran  seeking  to  further  his  education  and 
increase  his  potential  for  futiu-e  service  to 
America. 

"We  are  aware  of  heavy  Inflationary  pres- 
sures for  we  are  no  more  Immune  to  them 
than  any  other  group  of  Americans.  Hawerer, 
■we  viewed  this  measure  as  an  investment  in 
America,  both  from  a  moaetary  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  devel<^iiig 
America's  human  resources  to  the  fullest. 

"Wb  have  labored  long  and  hard  to  help 
the  younger  veteran  In  his  efforts  to  readjust. 
We  belteve  America  owes  him  a  lighting 
chauce.  We  beUere  his  veil  being  should  take 
TtMsaity  aver  that  of  <iraf  t  dodgers  and  de- 
sarters  who  are  being  given  a  second  chance. 
We  are  duty  bound  to  support  any  effort  to 
override  this  xeto." 


Legion      Nationai,      Commander      Deplores 

Threatened  Veto  or  GI  Bill  by  President 

Ford 

Washington,  DC,  Novembor  18.  1974. — 
The  American  Legion  National  Commander 
James  M.  Wagonseller  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
today  issued  the  following  statement  In  con- 
iiecUon  with  President  Ford's  message  to 
Congress  threatening  a  veto  of  a  bill  raising 
GI  Bin  benefits  for  Vietnam  era  veterans: 

"The  American  Legion  is  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed at  President  Ford's  threat  to  veto 
the  long  overdue  legislation  to  improve  GI 
Bill  benefits  for  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

"We  have  labored  long  and  hard  for  this 
legislation,  and  we  believe  the  Congress  has 
put  togeUier  a  GI  Bill  package  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  would  find  it  possible  to  live 
with.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  President's 
assessment  of  the  bill  as  Inflationary.  Rather, 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  legislation 
is  an  investment  In  the  future  of  America- 
one  the  nation  can  count  on  to  retiu-n  many 
times  Its  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

"I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider  this 
course  of  action  when  the  WU  reaches  his 
desk  as  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran." 

I  From  the  American  Legion  Advance. 

December  1974) 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States 

(By  James  M.  Wagonseller,  National 

Commander ) 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  of  The  American 
Legion,  representing,  as  we  do,  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  people,  recognize  that  the 
condition  of  the  economy  Is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  nation.  We  applaud  yoiur 
efforts  to  restore  viability  to  our  economy, 
and  the  fact  that  you  have  made  this  goal 
your  number  one  priority. 

De.splte  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
catised  bv  inflation,  we  know  you  are  keenly 
aware  of"  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
nation  must  go  on.  We  believe  it  apprc^riate. 
therefore,  that  we  bring  to  yoiu-  attention 
the  following  areas  of  tremendous  concern 
to  our  membership.  ^     ,.      ^  .,. 

First,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
adequacy  of  educational  and  training  bene- 
fits for  -Vietnam  veterans.  We  cannot  concur 
In  an  assessment  of  the  veteran's  education 
bUl  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  as  "in- 
flationarv"  and  would  point  out  that  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  nation  on  tlie  education 
of  veterans  has  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury many  fold  In  taxes  paid  by  these  veterans 
on  higher  Incomes  made  possible  by  their 
training.  We  believe  even  more  must  be  done 
in  this  area  to  achieve  parity  with  programs 
for  previous  generations  of  veterans.  We  ask 
also  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  find- 
ing suitable  employment  for  our  younger 
veterans  who  constitute  an  inordinarily  large 
proportion  of  our  unemployed. 

Next,  we  urge  early  action  to  update  and 
reform  the  wterans  pen-slon  programs.  Dras- 
tic revisions  In  mcome  limitations  and  in 
prortslons  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
work  to  deci^ase  total  benefits  as  a  result  of 
Social  Security  increases  are  much  overdue. 
Tlie  recipients  of  these  pensions,  we  would 
point  out,  are  most  frequently  too  aged  or 
disabled  to  increase  their  incomes,  and  are 
already  existing  at  or  below  the  i>overty  level. 
Finally,  we  are  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  posslbUitv  of  the  absorption  of  the  Vet- 
erans Admiiiistrallon  system  of  medical 
cave— built  up  to  painstakingly  over  the 
years — into  proposed  National  Health  In- 
surance plans.  We  believe  that  any  proposed 
legislation  thould  Include  specific  safeguards 
for  the  veterans  medical  care  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  Administration.  We 
bc^>e  for  yoiu'  support  of  the  principle  of  care 
second  to  none  'for  him  who  sliail  have  borne 
the  battle." 

The-»e.  Mr.    President,   are   The    American 


Legions  concerns.  We  brieve  these  concerns 
extend  beyond  our  membership  to  Include 
moBt  of  the  remainder  of  America's  nearly 
3d  mUlion  veterans  and  their  families. 

Washincton,  DX;., 

November  29,1974. 
Congressman  Wm.  J.  Bryan  Dorn. 

~House  a}  Representatiies,    Washington, 
D.C.: 
Houae  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  con6ider.<; 
It  imperative  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives override  President  Ford's  veto  on 
the  Veterans   Education  and   RelmbUitation 
Amendments  Act  of  1974.  On  behalf  of  the 
nation's  veterans  we  respectfully  urge  your 
assistance  in  enacting  H.R.  12628  into  law. 
Clyde  W.  Watjoh, 
National  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Ihe  National  Association  or 
State  Directors  of  Veter.\ns'  Affairs. 

November  29, 1974. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn, 
Chairman,      Veteranh'      Affairs      Committee, 
Reybvm    House   Office   Building.    Wmsh- 
ington.  D.C: 
The  National  Association  of  State  Directors 
of  Veterans  Affairs  t«   aware  that  veterans 
attending  school  and  receiving  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration educational  benefit*  and  those 
who  are  entitled  and  may  attend  school  at 
a  future  date  are  facing  a  considerable  prob- 
lem in  meeting  the  costs  of  every  day  needs 
and  the  cost  of  educaUon. 

Both  bouses  of  Congress  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  to  H.R.  12628  which  carries 
amendments  to  existing  G.I.  BUl  statutes 
which  wiU  improve  basic  and  monetary  bene- 
fits, and  forwarded  the  same  to  the  White 
House  lor  consideration  by  President  Ford. 
This  matter  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Association  feels  this  veto  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  veterans  affected  by  this 
legislation  and.  therefore,  request  the  <lele- 
gatlon  m  Congress  not  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Very   truly  yours. 

Frank  A.  Schmidt.  Jr.. 

President. 


Kansas  Citt.  Mo.. 

N<yif;mber27, 1974. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 
Ruybum  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  535.000  members  of  'VFW  auxiliary 
throughout  the  nation  strongly  urge  you  to 
override  President's  veto  Hit.  12628,  Vet- 
erans Education  BUl.  These  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  our  future.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  deny  them  an  education  and  pardon  de- 
serters. We  owe  them  an  education.  It  wUl 
mean  a  greater  America.  Our  over  half  a 
milljon  members,  their  famUles,  and  friends 
urgently  ask  you  to  override  this  demoral- 
izing veto. 

>;ni.  Betty  Bltler. 
Naiioiicl  President,  VFW  Aitri:imrt/. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Washington.  D.C.  November  26.  1974. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  CoNtntEssMAN:  -The  membership 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  deeply 
saddened  that  the  President  has  vetoed  the 
comprehensive  Vietnam-era  Veterans  Educa- 
Uon Act  (HJt.  12628). 

You  will  recall  that  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  compromise,  tlae  Congress  ULmnied  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  ia  this  bill. 

Rather  than  inflationary,  this  legislation 
is  a  50uud  investment  in  the  f uttire  of  Amer- 
ica, Any  further  postponement  of  tlie  long 
overdue  and  badly-needed  Increases  and  im- 
provements proposed  in  this  bill  will  b« 
tragic  for  millions  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
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These  veterans  have  already  made  one  sac- 
rlflce  In  the  national  Interest  by  their  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  during  a  very  trying 
period  ol  American  history.  We  should  not 
call  upon  them  to  make  a  second  sacrifice 
at  the  expense  of  their  future  in  the  battle 
against  Inflation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  more  than  1.8 
million  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Its  more  than  500.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  are  In  total 
agreement  that  the  veto  of  this  Veterans 
Education  BUI  must  be  promptly  overridden 
by  the  Congress. 

You  are  strongly  urged  to  work  and  vote 
to  override  the  veto  when  the  bill  Is  taken 
up  upon  your  return  to  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Stang, 
COTTimander-in-Chie/. 

VJ'.W.  BiJkSTS  President  on   GI   Bill  Veto 

Washincton,  D.C,  November  26.  1974. — 
"President  Ford's  veto  of  the  GI  Bill  educa- 
tional assistance  Increases  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran  attending  school  shows  a  complete 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  return  that 
his  Investment  will  bring  to  the  country  In 
the  future,"  said  John  J.  Stang,  National 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  U.S. 

"By  vetoing  this  bill,  the  President  has 
sliown  that  he  is  either  Insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  veteran  or  receiving  terribly 
bad  advice  from  his  aides-advice  which  llys 
in  the  face  of  facts  and  economics. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  government  will  bene- 
fit in  the  return  of  income  taxes  alone.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shows  that  a  college 
graduate  can  be  expected  to  earn  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  than  a 
high  school  graduate.  In  addition,  keeping 
these  men  in  school  and  attracting  new 
students  by  increasing  their  tuition  pay- 
ments will  keep  them  out  of  the  lines  at  the 
unemployment  compensation  windows  where 
money  is  given  away  without  any  hope  of 
repayment,"  Stang  said. 

"The  Vietnam  veteran  is  suffering  from  a 
poorly  applied  cure  for  an  ill  he  will  be  able 
to  help  through  his  Increased  knowledge  from 
attending  college,  greater  employabillty  hi 
the  future  and  Income  taxes  he  will  pay. 
The  President,  citing  the  cost  of  this  edu- 
cational Increase  as  Inflationary,  merely  does 
a  disservice  to  those  who  performed  a  serv- 
ice for  their  country  when  called  upon  to 
fight,"  Stand  said. 

Disabled  American  VrrEnANs, 

November  27,  1974. 
Hon.  Wm.  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,    U.S.   House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Dorn  :  The  membership  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  profoundly 
shocked  and  saddened  by  President  Ford's 
decision  to  veto  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

The  benefits  embraced  In  H.R.  12C28  are 
desjjerately  needed  to  enable  our  young  war 
veterans  to  meet  today's  high  cost  of  educa- 
tion and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

Thousands  of  these  young  men  and  wom- 
en, who  served  their  country  In  the  long- 
est and  most  thankless  war  in  our  Nation's 
history,  are  being  denied  the  educational 
assistance  they  need  and  so  richly  deserve. 

We  view  the  President's  action  with  a  deep 
sense  of  regret;  and  urge  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  450,000  members  of  the  DAV,  to  exercise 
your  leadership  skills  in  every  way  possible 
to  persuade  your  House  colleagues  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  H.R.  12628  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 


Your    leadership    role    In    this    vital    en- 
deavor is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Hvber, 
National  Director  o/  Legislation. 

November  27,  1974. 
Representative     William     Jennings     Brtan 

Dorn, 
CUairman,    House     Veterans'    Affairs    Com- 
mittee,   U.S.   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dorn:  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  to  Increase  the 
benefits  of  the  O.I.  was  vetoed  by  President 
Fcrd  and  will  come  up  for  a  veto-override 
vole  in  the  House  on  the  3rd  of  December. 
This  bill  Is  of  great  importance  to  me  as  I 
plan  to  obtain  my  four-year  degree  in  Ac- 
counting. 

I  am  married,  have  two  children  anu  the 
college  I  plan  to  attend  Is  thirty-five  miles 
from  my  residence.  The  tuition  is  $183.00 
per  quarter  plus  books  and  supplies.  The 
present  biU  allows  (316.00  per  month  in 
benefits.  Wellare  allows  a  family  of  four 
$316.00  plus  food  stamps  Just  to  live.  How 
can  we  attend  school,  pay  tuition,  buy  books 
and  feed  and  clothe  our  families  on  $316.00 
a  moiith?  The  price  of  food  keeps  increasing 
and  g.-is  is  quite  expensive,  too.  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  has  been  since  the  last  increase 
in  G.I.  benefits.  I  do  know  that  the  price 
level  index  has  increased  far  more  than  the 
Increase  in  benefits  called  for  in  the  new 
bin. 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  the  Job  market  with 
a  two-year  degree.  With  one  more  year  of 
school  I  will  have  a  B.A.  degree  and  the 
Jo'o  market  will  be  better  for  me.  In  fact, 
I  win  probably  be  hired  ofl'  the  campus  be- 
fore I  graduate. 

I  look  at  myself  and  things  don't  seem  too 
bad,  but  what  of  all  the  Vietnam  veterans 
that  ere  Just  starting  in  school  and  have  to 
look  forward  to  three  to  four  years  of  In- 
creasing prices  and  no  Increase  in  benefits. 
The  World  War  n  veterans  had  a  better  deal 
than  we  have  right  now. 

I  beg  you  to  persuade  everyone  of  your 
constituents  to  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
With  the  recession  deepening,  v,e  have  to 
keep  all  the  money  we  can  In  circulation. 
The  bill  as  it  now  stands  has  merit  and  all 
of  the  veterans  who  served  our  country  de- 
serve a  better  break  than  those  who  de- 
serted and  refused  to  be  drafted. 

Your  help  in  getting  this  veto  over-ridden 
would  be  much  appreciated. 

Raymond  C.  Boxjten. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teactje),  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  14  years  and  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Veterans' 
Affairs,  who  has  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  not  only  the  country,  but  our 
veterans.  I  can  truthfully  say  today  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  known  throughout  this  Nation  as  Mr. 
Veteran. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  will  not  be 
with  us  in  the  next  Congress.  Since  the 
gentleman  and  I  came  to  Congress  we 
have  worked  together  on  veterans'  af- 
fairs. I  wish  that  I  was  as  eloquent  as 
he  is  and  could  say  things  about  him  as 
he  has  said  about  me.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  has 
been  a  great  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
great  friend  and  we  will  miss  him  In  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  DORN.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


deeply  grateful  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
assure  them  it  has  been  a  great  honor 
and  a  pleasure,  a  very  distinct  honor  to 
have  served  in  Congress,  not  only  in 
Congress,  but  particularly  with  the  Mem- 
bers dedicated  and  devoted  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  <Mr. 
Helstoski),  who  has  worked  so  long  on 
this  bill  and  who  has  stood  by  us  faith- 
fully to  finally  reach  the  point  we  are 
today.  I  yield  the  gentleman  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  eloquent  remarks 
are  very  well  taken  by  our  colleagues  in 
Congress.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  ever  passed  by 
Congress  was  the  original  GI  bill. 
Through  our  legislative  efforts,  we  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  compensate  those 
who  defended  our  country  by  affording 
them  the  opportunity  to  seek  out  a  more 
mepningful  and  rewarding  life  for  them- 
selves, and  compensating  them  for  time 
lest  in  educational  programs  which  were 
interrupted  as  a  result  of  entry  into  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  original 
GI  bill  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  passed  by  Congress,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  reaped  benefits 
from  the  GI  bill. 

Today  however  we  are  confronted  with 
a  very  important  decision.  We  must  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  12628.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  promises 
we  have  made  to  thousands  of  veterans 
throughout  the  Nation  and  attempt — 
through  a  successful  veto  override — to 
secm-e  for  them  meaningful  and  realistic 
education  and  training  benefits. 

Permit  me  to  reflect  briefly  on  the 
success  of  our  GI  education  and  train- 
ing program.  According  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  in  October  of  1974  en- 
rollments in  the  program  totaled  1.5  mil- 
lion. This  represents  a  nine  percent  in- 
crease over  October  of  the  previous  year 
and  a  21  percent  gain  over  October  1972. 
Furthermore,  November  enrollments 
should  top  October's,  if  the  normal  pat- 
tern of  peak  enrollments  during  Novem- 
ber and  April  holds  true  this  year.  Among 
the  October  trainees  were  921,000  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  who  studied  at  the 
college  level,  and  another  565,000  train- 
ees who  were  enrolled  in  below-college- 
level  schools  or  on-job  training. 

Training  has  increased  each  year  since 
Jime  1966  when  the  current  GI  bill  went 
into  effect.  A  record  enrollment  of  2.4 
million  was  reached  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
It  was  2.1  million  the  year  before.  A  to- 
tal of  5.2  million  veterans — or  53.2  per- 
cent of  those  eligible — received  benefits 
under  the  current  GI  bill.  This  compares 
with  2.4  million  or  50.5  percent  of  the 
eligibles  under  the  Korean  conflict  bill 
and  7.8  million  or  47.4  percent  of  the 
eligibles,  under  the  original  GI  bill. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, more  than  500,000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
to  enter  military  service  have  used  the 
bill  for  "catch  up"  training.  About  580,- 
000  veterans  with  less  than  4  years  of 
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high  school  have  used  some  form  of  the 
GI  bill  siiice  1966.  Of  these  202,000  have 
qualified  for  "free  entitlement "  by  tak- 
ing high  school  level  refresher  or  defi- 
ciency courses  necessary  to  qualify  tbem 
for  higher  education.  The  balance  hare 
taken  some  form  of  vocational  training. 

The  Administrator  attributes  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  GI  bill  among 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  to  two 
program*  especially  designed  for  them 
by  Congress.  One  is  a  special  VA  out- 
reach effort  to  veterans  with  less  than  4 
years  of  high  school  which  calls  for  VA 
counselors  to  make  repeated  contacts  in 
an  effort  to  interest  them  in  training. 
The  other  is  a  measure  which  provides 
needed  high  school  level  tiaining  with- 
out such  training  being  charged  to  a  vet- 
eran's entittenient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  can  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  dynamic  role 
it  has  played  in  the  progress  tliat  has 
been  made.  Hence,  it  becomes  even  more 
imperative  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
to  see  that  each  veteran  is  given  the 
chance  to  realize  liis  potential  and  is 
provided  with  tlie  opportunity  to  attain 
all  of  his  educational  goals. 

The  biU  before  us  today,  H.R.  12628, 
will  help  OUT  vetei-ans  i^each  their  goals 
and  continue  oui-  proud  tradition  of  en- 
abling our  veterans  to  car\e  out  moi-e 
meaningful  lives  for  themselws.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  luiless  we  enact  HH. 
12628,  which  will  increase  tlie  montlil>' 
rate  of  assistance  and  provide  other 
benefits  as  well,  many  veterans  now  en- 
rolled in  school  will  have  to  drop  out, 
and  thousands  of  oUiers  may  never  have 
the  oppoitunity  to  go  to  school  as  tliey 
will  have  to  work  full  time  in  order  to 
proride  for  their  families. 

As  our  distinguislied  chairman  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  bill  before  us  today  has 
quite  a  legislative  history-  Tlw  House 
and  Senate  confei-ees  fli'st  agreed  on  a 
compromise  measure  in  August — € 
months  aiter  the  House  first  passed  the 
bill,  in  Februaiy.  I  might  add  that  the 
measure  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
on  education  and  tiaining  after  exten- 
.sive  hearings  in  October  of  1973.  The 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton 
made  a  study  of  veterans'  educational 
needs.  Congress  appropriated  $1  miUion 
for  this  purpose.  The  study  supports  the 
elements  of  this  bill  and  conference  re- 
port. Although  I  supported  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  must  say  that  I  was  not 
totally  happy  with  it.  Deleted  from  the 
conference  report  was  a  major  provision 
included  in  the  original  Senate  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  a  separate  tuition 
allowance.  I  fully  supported  this  meas- 
ure and  felt  tliat  it  also  should  have  been 
included  in  the  conference  report.  Fur- 
thermore, much  to  my  disappointment, 
the  student  loan  program  was  reduced 
from  $2,000  per  school  year  to  $1,000  per 
school  year. 

The  compromise  measure,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  tuition  provision,  by  reducing 
the  authorized  loan  program  in  half, 
and  by  other  amendments,  reduced  the 
Senate-passed  bill  by  almost  $527  mil- 
lion to  a  fiscal  year  1975  cost  and  outlay 
of  $973  million.  We  had  understood  tliat 
the  President  would  favorably  consider 
the  compromise  hill:  however,  when  he 
addressed  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


at  their  national  contention  a  few  days 
after  the  cooierence  report  had  been 
filed,  he  indicated  he  »xruld  i-eto  the  bifl 
unless  further  cute  were  made. 

Even  though  some  o£  us  objected  to 
further  reduction  in  benefits  proN'ided  in 
the  compi'omise  agreement,  a  majority 
of  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  fur- 
ther reductions,  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate unanimously  approved  the  second 
conference  report  on  October  10.  Under 
this  measure,  which  is  the  bill  now  before 
us.  most  vetei-ans  would  receive  a  22.7 
percent  monthly  rate  increase  in  educa- 
tional and  training  allowances:  the  ex- 
tension of  eligibihty  from  36  to  45 
months  would  be  limited  to  those  veter- 
ans in  pursuit  of  a  standard  undergrad- 
uate degree,  and  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  furthei-  reduced  from  $1,000 
to  $600  per  school  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  grossly  un- 
fair to  our  Vietnam  veterans  to  provide 
a  penny  less  than  that  called  for  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  We  have  com- 
promised enough — in  fact,  too  much  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concei-ned.  As 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Training 
Subcommittee.  I  supported  the  tuition 
supplement  provision,  the  full  $2,000  stu- 
dent loan  program,  and  I  opposed  lim- 
iting the  additional  9-month  eligibility 
to  onlj'  those  in  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
education  leading  to  a  standard  under- 
graduate college  degree.  I  am  hopeful  we 
can  correct  these  deficiencies  during  the 
next  Congress. 

I  I'egret  that  the  President  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  veto  this  bill.  I  feel  his  pres- 
ent position  is  Inconsistent  with  his  rec- 
ord. Let  me  point  out  the  House  action  on 
the  last  rate  increase.  Do  we  ask  the 
veteran  to  suspend  his  education  by  pro- 
viding benefits  less  than  that  which  1*111 
keep  him  in  college?  Costs  have  risen 
tremendously.  His  action  Is  totally  im- 
justified.  The  President  Is  in  error  when 
he  says  this  bill  "pro\ides  benefits  tliat 
ar-  greater  than  those  granted  to  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans."  Tliose 
Icnowledgeable  in  veterans'  affairs  know 
better. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  travesty  to 
say  this  bill  is  inflationary.  The  bill 
would  provide  a  22.7-percent  Increase  in 
the  existing  rate.  According  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  as  of  October  31, 1974, 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  21.9  percent 
since  the  last  education  increase  in  Sep- 
tember 1972.  With  the  present  rate  of 
inflation,  the  November  figui-es  should 
show  the  cost  of  living  to  be  about  what 
we  liave  provided  in  this  bill,  or  maybe 
a  little  higher.  The  difference  in  what 
the  President  has  proposed  and  the 
amount  included  in  this  bill  amotmts 
to  a  few  pennies  per  day  for  each  vet- 
ei-an,  and  it  is  clear  that  v,'e  are  merely 
keeping  up  with  the  present  rate  of  in- 
flation with  tlie  increase  included  in  thit 
bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  want  to 
compliment  oui'  distinguished  chairman, 
tlie  gentleman  frcHU  South  CaroUna,  for 
his  fine  remarks  and  leadership  during 
the  past  several  months.  I  also  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mi'. 
TEAGUE ;  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Edwards:  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Danielson;  the  gentlewoman 


from  Comiecticut.  Mrs.  Grasso:  the  gen- 
tlemfin  from  New  York,  Mr.  Wouf;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Brink- 
lit:  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Wilson:  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts.  Mrs.  Hecklee;  the  gentleman 
from  Miiuiesota.  Mr.  Zw&ch:  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylh:  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Makaziti;  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Ab- 
dnor;  tl»e  gentleman  fix>m  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hvber,  and  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Walsh,  for  their  efforts  and 
woik  in  arriving  at  the  compromise  bill 
before  us  today.  All  have  worked  hard 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  GI  education 
bill  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  respect- 
fully urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
join  me  today  in  voting  to  ovenide  tlie 
Presidents  veto  of  H.R.  12628. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  t\'ant  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Neu 
Jersey.  He  and  I  started  liearings  in 
Newark.  N.J.,  over  2  ycfirs  ago  in  respect 
to  the  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation.  In  so  doing.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to,  once  again,  exercise  our  strong 
legislative  weapon,  our  power  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto. 

Twice  in  the  past  2  weeks,  tliis  body 
has  reaffirmed  its  support  of  significant 
legislation — the  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  This 
legislation  is  no  less  significant.  Today 
we  must  vote  to  repay  a  debt  incui'red  by 
tliis  oountiy  during  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
must  vote  to  Increase  educational  bene- 
fits to  our  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  stated 
that  this  bill  is  inflationary.  Bowing  to 
domestic  economic  pressiues,  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  size  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram and  limited  the  extension  of  bene- 
fits. 

I  can  think  of  little  that  would  de- 
press OUI'  economy  more  than  increased 
luiemployment  among  our  yoimg  veter- 
ans. Already  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  veterans  ages  20  to  24  is  signifi- 
cantly above  that  for  non veterans.  11.7 
percent  for  the  naonth  of  October  com- 
pared to  8.2  percent  for  nonveterans  of 
the  same  age.  This  bill  will  help  oiu* 
veterans  get  tlie  education,  get  the  train- 
ing, that  villi  enable  them  to  lea\e  the 
ranks  of  the  luiemployed. 

As  tile  cliairman  of  the  Special  Vet- 
erans Opportunity  Committee  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  I  made  a  detailed  study 
of  what  our  young  veteians  need.  As  a 
veteran  myself,  who  got  Ms  education 
under  the  GI  bill  after  World  War  n,  Z 
know  what  I  received  and  I  know  what 
veteians  will  receive  under  this  bill  and 
I  take  issue  with  the  President,  who,  in 
ills  \eto  message,  says  this  bill  proiides 
benefits  "that  are  greater  tlian  those 
granted  to  World  War  II  veterans."  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  Woild  Wai'  II,  the  GI  biU 
paid  all  tuition,  books  and  supplies  up 
to  $500.  That  sum  covered  fuD  tuition  at 
all  public  colleges  and  89  percent  of  the 
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private  schools  in  the  Nation.  Under  the 
GI  bill  after  World  War  n,  a  vet  could 
go  to  Harvard,  where  tuition  at  that  time 
was  $600,  graduating  in  36  months  and 
using  the  balance  of  his  48-month  en- 
titlement to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $500  a  year  benefit  payment 
and  $600  tuition  fee.  Today,  tuition  alone 
at  Harvard  is  $3,300  a  year.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  President  how  far  he  thinks 
$270  a  month  will  go  at  Harvard  today? 
No  matter  how  you  stretch  it — it  will  not 
come  close  to  covering  even  tuition  costs. 
So,  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  bill  meets 
all  the  urgent  needs  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. It  does  not.  One  of  its  most  im- 
portant provisions — the  so-called  tuition 
equalizer  to  minimize  disparities  in  tui- 
tion from  State  to  State  and  college  to 
college  around  the  country — was  deleted 
from  the  bill  in  conference.  But  it  does 
make  a  start — it  is  a  beginning.  And, 
more  than  that,  it  is  needed  immediately. 
I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  to  read 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  a  Vietnam  veteran  from  my 
congressional  district.  He  make  most  co- 
gently the  point  I  wish  to  make  today. 
This  young  man  writes : 

Many  thousands  of  us  went  (to  Vietnam), 
we  fought,  and  returned  home.  Home,  not  as 
heroes,  but  as  villains  to  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. We  are  now  attempting  to  retiu-n  to 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  but  are 
thwarted,  so  It  seems,  in  every  direction  we 
turn  . . .  this  legislation  to  increase  G.I.  Bill 
benefits  would  go  a  long  way  towards  help- 
ing ease  the  transition  back  Into  the  main- 
stream. We  need  this  increase!  I  need  it! 
I  cannot  support  a  wife  and  three  children 
with  the  present  payments  and  be  expected 
to  attend  college  full  time,  as  well  as  hold 
a  part-time  Job.  This  money  does  not  last 
long  Into  the  month.  We  need  a  sizeable  .  . . 
Increase  In  l>eneftts  Just  to  give  us  a  fighting 
chance.  Many  veterans  have  returned  to  col- 
lege. Many  more  of  us  will  be  starting  soon. 
This  increase  is  needed  now;  enough  time 
has  been  wasted! 

Our  Vietnam  veterans  have  paid  their 
dues  to  this  country.  We  cannot  ask  them 
to  continue  paying.  It  Is  time  we  started 
making  good  on  our  promises  and  clear 
the  accounts  with  our  veterans  by  passing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  The  gentleman  has 
been  recognized  for  his  efforts  by  veter- 
ans organizations.  I  want  to  compliment 
him  also. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  ,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  committee.  I  might  say 
that  no  veterans'  education  benefit  bill 
has  ever  passed  this  House  other  than 
unanimously.  There  has  never  been  a 
vote  cast  against  it,  certainly  not  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  same  has  been  true 
on  the  committee.  The  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  contributed  to  that  of  the  unani- 
mous feeling  among  the  Members  of  this 
House.  The  gentleman  Is  a  very  distin- 
guished, devoted,  dedicated  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, for  his  outstanding  leadership,  not 
only  on  the  measure  before  the  House 
but  on  all  veterans'  legislation.  The  gen- 
tleman has  always  placed  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation's  veterans  above  partisan 
considerations.  As  he  nears  the  end  of  a 
distinguished  career  of  public  service 
which  includes  26  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  I  can  only 
say,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  job 
well  done.  Your  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  bill  before 
the  House,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  will  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam-Era  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

I  am  not  happy  that  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  the  President'.*^  action, 
but  simple  equity  and  good  conscience 
compels  me  to  recognize  the  strong  case 
that  has  been  made  for  the  long  overdue 
increase  in  veterans'  educational  bene- 
fits authorized  by  this  measure.  The  over- 
whelming body  of  public  support  for  the 
bill  convinces  me  that  its  approval  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  the 
veterans  it  is  designed  to  assist. 

I  share  the  President's  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  elimination  of  excessive 
Government  spending  and  support  his 
continuing  efforts  to  bring  runaway  in- 
flation under  control.  I  must  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  this  bill  does  not,  in 
my  judgment,  contribute  to  inflation. 
Rather,  it  reflects  our  effort  to  keep  paj-- 
ments  to  veterans  in  school  abreast  of 
the  spiraling  costs  of  living.  The  cost  of 
living,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  was  pegged  at  125.7  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972,  the  date  of  the  most  re- 
cent increase  in  monthly  educational  al- 
lowances for  veterans.  On  October  31, 
1974,  more  than  a  month  ago,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  153.2.  According 
to  the  computation  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  this  represents  a  percent- 
age increase  in  the  Index  of  21.9  percent. 
The  vetoed  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  authorizes 
a  22.7  percent  increase  in  educational 
allowances.  In  other  words,  we  have  au- 
thorized a  22.7  percent  increase  in 
monthly  payments  to  permit  veterans  in 
school  to  cope  with  a  21.9  percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  diflQcult 
to  view  this  responsible  measure  as  con- 
tributing to  inflation. 

President  Ford,  of  course,  inherited  a 
budget  in  which  the  grand  total  of  $365 
million  was  earmarked  for  proposed  vet- 
erans benefit  legislation.  "Hiis  was  hardly 
enough  to  finance  the  13.6  percent  in- 
crease in  educational  allowances  first 
passed  by  this  body  last  February,  let 
alone  the  added  cost  of  other  needed  ad- 
justments in  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs. 
Though  this  budget  figiu-e  was  luu-eal- 
istic,  the  President  is  committed  to  It. 
Now,  in  vetoing  this  bill,  he  has  left  to 
the  Congress  the  task  of  setting  priorities 
in  spending. 


I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility  the  President 
has  given  us  and  will  vote  to  override.  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  increases  author- 
ized by  this  bill  are  excessive.  On  Novem- 
ber 19,  1973,  just  over  a  year  ago,  when 
our  committee  asked  for  the  adminis- 
tration's views  on  the  13.6  percent  in- 
crease. Administrator  Johnson  said. 

In  summary,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
opposes  the  proposed  13.6  percent  acrocs-the- 
board  Increase  in  rates,  but  favors  instead  a 
more  rea:>onable  8  percent  Increase. 

Even  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  living  had  risen  almost  10  percent 
since  the  last  adjustment  in  educational 
allowances. 

The  important  fact  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  we  have  deferred  and  delayed  and 
procrastinated  for  more  than  a  year, 
much  of  it  occasioned  by  our  efforts  to 
accommodate  the  administration,  while 
the  administration's  acceptable  increase 
has  risen  from  8  to  18.2  percent  and 
the  bill  has  increased  from  13.6  percent 
to  22.7  percent.  The  costs  of  the  percent- 
age increases  range  from  $200  million  to 
$712.3  million.  Pick  any  figure  in  be- 
tween, and  it  could  represent  the  amount 
that  was  saved  by  our  inaction.  We  have 
already,  unwittingly  or  involuntarily, 
saved  more  than  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween the  President's  acceptable  18.2 
percent  increase  and  the  bill's  22.7  per- 
cent increase  by  our  failure  to  agree  on 
the  level  of  benefits  at  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veto  message  sounds 
an  ominous  note  in  suggesting  that  the 
direct  student  loan  program  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  objectionable  in  part  be- 
cause the  loans  would  not  be  dispensed 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  acquired  30  years  of  ex- 
perience in  administering  an  education 
program  and  a  housing  loan  program  for 
veterans.  During  that  period,  repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  transfer  these 
programs  to  other  agencies.  Repeatedly, 
these  efforts  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed philosophy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  benefits  granted  by  a  grateful  Nation 
to  its  veterans  can  best  be  administered 
through  a  single  independent  agency. 
This  measure  continues  to  recognize  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  whether  benefits  to  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  are  greater  or  lesser 
than  those  educational  benefits  that 
were  available  to  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rean-conflict veterans.  To  use  an  old 
cliche — it  is  like  comparing  apples  with 
oranges.  So  that  Members  may  form 
their  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  am 
including  with  my  remarks  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  three 
GI  bUls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  approved  the 
conference  report  that  represents  the 
substance  of  the  vetoed  bill  on  October 
10.  At  that  time,  I  said: 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
sorely  needed  increases  in  monthly  educa- 
tional allowances  is  already  long  overdue. 

Now,  almost  2  months  later,  veterans 
on  campus  are  still  existing  on  inade- 
quate payments.  Let  us  delay  no  longer. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS— G.I.  BILL 


World  War  II 


Korean  conflict 


Post  Korean 


1    Ritlclaw  Public  Law  346, 78th  Congress. 

»  FHecl  ve  da'fV """" June  22, 1974.; 

3  Basfc  service 'piVlid-.:::; Sept.  16, 19W-July25, 1947... 

4.  Service  requirement:  j  .       on  j 

(a)  Veteran,  minimum  unless  released  for    90  days 

S/C  disability.  ^  ,   ,,  .„ 

(b)  Serviceman NoteligiWe. 

HC  entitlement 1  yr  plus  active  duty  lime 


Public  Law  550,  82d  Congrejs„ Public  Law  358,  89tli  Congress. 

Aug.  20,  1952 Jun«  1, 1996. 

June  27, 1950-Jan.  31, 1955 Feb.  1, 1955-open  ended. 


5.  Basic  ( 


6.  Maximum  basic  entitlement. 48  mo. 


7  Tutorial  assistance - Not  provided 

8.  A  predisctiarge  education  program  (servicemen do 

free  entitlement). 

9.  Educationally  disadvantaged  (veterans  free  entitle-    No  free  tntillemenL. 

ment). 


10.  Commencement  time  limit -.  4  yi  after  release    

11.  Period  of  eligibility - 9  yr 

12.  Allowance  (see  table  for  complete  chart):  ,o,,  «    lo.c  7t_iai« 

(a)  Basic  assistance— full-time  school $50-1944,65—1946.75—1948. 


J5. 


(b)  Tuition  fees,  books,  and  supplies Actual  up  to  J500  for  ordinary  school  year 

(c)  Statutory  ceiling -allowance  plus  earnings    Aug.  8,    1946— Jl 75  if  no  dependents,  »Z00 
^  '     (monttily).  '«  dependents    Apr    1,  1948-J210   if   no 

dependents,  $270  if  one  dependent,  $290 
If  2  or  more  dependents. 

Vocational  counseling....  ^'r****"" '*''"*^'--V-V«'«r-;;.V»"„Vi 

Changes  of  program  permitted -  Before  commencement  cut-off    1    optional 

'        "^    '       "^  change  to  different  held  other  changes  with 

counseling. 

Avocational  and  recreational  courses ...  Permitted  June  22,  1944  not  permitted  June 

30,  1948. 


90  days 181  days. 

Noteligible Do 

Ui  times  active  duty  time Uw  times  active  duty  time  (18  mo  that  satisfy 

active  duty  requirement  earns  36  mo  entitle- 
ment.) 

35  mo 36  mo  plus  time  to  complete  high  school  or  to 

complete  required  refresher,  remedial  or 
deficiency  courses. 

Not  provided $50  a  mc,  $450  maximum. 

do    .  Regular  benefits  to  complete  high  school  or  to 

complete  required  refresher,  remedial  or 
deficiency  course. 

No  free  entitlement Regular  benefits  for  courses  to  complete  high 

school  or  the  equivalent  or  to  complete 
required  refresher,  remedial  or  deficiency 
courses. 

3  yr  after  release Not  specified. 

Syr 8yr. 

$110  $10O-June    1,    1966.    $130— Oct    1,    1957, 

$175-Feb.  1,  1970.  $220-Oct.  1  1972. 

No.   No. 

Job  tiaining  only  $310 None. 


Same  _ Same. 

1  change 1  optional-additionals  with  V A  counseling. 


16.  ''^^'ll''^^^^^^,,,,^,,  None  June  22, 1944,  lyr  August  24. 1949  with 

exceptions, 
(b)  Non-vet  enrollment  requirement  (private-    None 

(ci'jX''*^'""'^'  -  -  None  June  22, 1941  slated  in  Public  Law  679, 

^'      79th  Congress  August  8, 1946. 


Not  permitted Not  permitted. 

2yr,  with  exceptions 2  yr,  with  exceptions. 

15  percent 15  p«fc««t 

Stated  in  law SUtedinlaw. 


17. 


Elementary  and  high  school: 

(a)  Entitlement  charge Yes..      . .....-.-.. 

(b)  Fulltime 25  clock  hours  net  of  instruction. 


Yes -- - No,  ^      . 

25  dock  hours  net  o*  instruction 25  clock  hou.s  net  of  instruction  or  4  units  per 

-jear. 


(c)  Maximum  absence  per  year ^A  ..vw m-i' 

18.  Farm  Added  Sept.  1,  1947.. 

(a)  Type  program Instilutional-on-farm. 

(b)  Basic  allowance -no  dependents J67.50 


30  d. 


.  lnstitutional-o«-farm 

$95 


(c)  Tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies Actual  up  to  $500  for  ordinary  school  year.... 

(d)  Statutory  ceiling ?- Same  as  12c.. ... 

(e)  Statutoiy  reduction  in  allowance None-(reduced  only  as  required  by  statutory 

ceiling). 

(0  Full  time  ---  200  hr  classroom  instruction,  100  hr  on-farm 

instruction  per  year  plus  fulltime  on-farm. 

(g)  Part  time.  Not  permitted 

(h)  Farm  control Required  


(i)  Maximum  absences 30  per  year 

(aTsalc  allowance- No  dependents $50-June  22, 1944,  $65- January  1, 1946. 


30  d. 

Oct.  1. 1967. 

Farm  cooperative. 

$105-Oct.  1, 1967,  $141-Feb.  1,1970;  $177— 

Oct  1,  1972. 

None. 

Do. 

Da 

do  12  hr  instruction  per  week  effective  October  1. 

1967,  10  hr  instruction  per  week  effective 

October  24.  1972. 

Not  permitted »,  time  and  J-^ime  .    ,.     , 

Required Not  required  (must  be  engaged  in  agricultural 

employment). 
30peryear 30  per  year. 


None 

do - 

Yes— at  4  mo.  intervals. 


.  $70. 


(b)  Cost  of  tools  payment. 

(c)  Statutory  ceiling 

(d) Statutory  reductions.. 


(e)  Fulltime , 

(0  Maximum  absences. 


...  Yes  (usually  limited  to  $100) 

...  Same  as  120 - 

...  None  (reduced  only  as  required  by  wage  or 
statutory  ceiling). 

...  36  hr.  per  week 

...  30  per  year 


No 

$350 

Yes  at  4  mo  intervals. 


36  hr 
30 


$80-Octoberl,  1967,  $108    Februarv  1, 1970, 

$168-Oclober  1,  1972. 
No. 
None. 
Yes  at  6  ma  intervals. 

30  hr. 


oefvear 30  per  year— Oct  1.  1967,  no  limit  if  120  hr. 

^^    work  per  mo.  eftective  Feb.  1, 1S;0. 


'§i  Sti'fl«' ""'*'*"" ?|?l^^'f' {Krcent   withentiUement   "s'^cent  with  a  char^V-ilitiin^ent  at  rate 

(b)  I  union  ana  fees a>a<tf>  at  rate  of  1  day  for  each  $2.10  paid.       of  1  day  for  each  $1.25  paid 

(c)  Private  pilot's  course  allowed Yes Yes.  if  it  is  to  be  followed  by  advanced  course. 

21.  Correspondence:  ,    .      ,  ,,.„  -,^ 

(a)  Payment Cost  up  to  $500 Cost 


(b)  Entitlement  charge ',  elapsed  time. 


22. 


College  Level: 
(a)  Full  time. 


12  semester  hours    14  semester  hours. 


(b)  Statutoiy  ceiling Yes-same  as  12.  above None.. 

(c)  Absences  permitted 30  days  a  year . v  -  v...  '"!!"'' 

(d)  Tuition  fees  books  and  supplies Limited  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $500  per  school    Not  paid... 

year  unless  veteran  elected  to  have  addi- 
tional  paid  with  a  charge  of  1  day  for  each 
additional  $2.10  paid. 

(e)  Prepay No 

23.  Other  institutional:  ^     u    .■       ■     .  ^    lui 

(a)  Fulltime  25   hr    per  week  effective  June  22,  1944, 

eftective  Oct.  1.  1950,  30  hr  of  attendance 
required  in  shop  practice  courses. 

(b)  Statutory  ceiling Yes— same  as  12c.. None.. 

(c)  Absences  permitted 30  days  a  year ivi^i--\: 30  days  a  year. 

(d)  Tuition  fees  books  and  supplies Limited  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $500  for  ordinary    Not  paid 

school  year  unless  veteran  elected  to  have 
additional  paid  with  an  additional  charge  ol 
1  day  lor  each  $2.10  paid. 

■    "'^V)' Level  All  school  leveh Institutions  ol  higher  learning 

(b)  Payme'nH.".;...: Same  as  for  U.S Same  as  for  U.S 


None. 

90  percent  with  entitlement  charge  at  rate  cf  1 
mo.  foi  payment  equal  to  rates  shown  in  9(a). 
No. 

Cost  effective  June  1,   1966   90    percent  if 
enrolled  after  Dec.  31,  1972. 

>;  elapsed  time  •;  elapsed  time— June  1. 1966 — 1  mo  fo' each 

payment    equal    to   rates    siiown    in    12 
effective  Oct.  1. 1967. 

14  semester  hours  or  12  semester   hours  if 

considered  full  time  by  ^huol. 
None. 

Not  limited. 
Not  paid. 


No 

25  hr  net  instruction.  30  hr  attendance  In  shop 
practice  courses. 


Yes- Effective  Nov.  1,  1972. 

25  hr  net  of  instruction,  30  hr  of  attendance 
in  shop  practice  courses. 

None. 

30  days  a  year. 

Not  paid. 


InstHutions  ol  higher  learninf. 
Same  as  tor  U.S. 
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World  War  II  rates* 


Ty|>e:  Dependency  status 


Public  Law  346, 
78C  June  22, 1944 


Public  Law  268, 
790  January  1, 
1946  > 


Public  Law  512 
aOC  A»rU  1. 
194«> 


Korean  conflict 

Public  Law  5S0.  S2C 
Aufust  20,  1952 


Post    Korean  conflict 


Public  Law  358, 
SSCJtne  1,1966 


Public  Law  77, 
90C  October  1, 
1967 


Pubric  Law  219, 
91C  February  1, 
1970 


PutJtlc  law  540, 
92C  Octobef  1, 
1972 


Institutional: 

None $50... 

1 »75... 

2 $75... 

Eacb  additioMt.. None. 


$65. 


Job: 


Non« 

I 

2-   

Each  additional.. 


$66... 
$75... 
$75... 

None. 


None. 

$65>.. 
$90... 

$90  .. 

None. 


$75... 
$105.. 
$120.. 

None. 


$110.. 
$135.. 
$160.. 
None. 


$100.. 
$125.. 
$150.. 

None. 


..  $130 $175. 

.-  $155 $205. 

..  $175 $230. 

..  $10 $13.. 


$65>.. 
$90... 
$90... 
None. 


Correspondence EstaMistaed  charges  not  to  exceed  $500.. 

Flight Eslahjishtd  charge  with  accelerated  entitlement  charge  of 

1  day  lor  each  $2.10  paid. 

Cooperative: 

None -.  Job  rates  phis  pro-rata  part  of  additional  for  institutional 

1 trainiog. 

2 

Each  additional 

Fann:« 

None $65' _ $67.50 

1 $90 $93.7b 

2 $90 $97.50 

Each  additional None None 


$70* 

$85 

$105 

None - 

Established  charges... 

75  percent  of  charges 
with  entitlement 
charge  of  1  day  for 
each  $1.25. 


$ae< $i08« $160." 

$90 $120 $179. 

$100 $133 $196. 

.  Note None $8. 

Established  charges  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1973.  Enrollments  after  Dec.  31,  1972-90 
percent  of  charges. 

None 90  percent  of  charces  with  entitleme-f  charge  of  1  mo  for 

payment  ol  amsunt  equal  to  fHll-tiflie  ro  dependent  rate. 


$90... 
$110.. 
$130.. 
None. 


$95.. 

$110.. 
$130.. 
None. 


$80  .. 
$100.. 
$120.. 
None. 


$105. 
$125. 
$145. 
$7... 


.$105. 
$125. 


...  $141. 
...  $167. 


.  $141. 
$165. 
$190. 
$10.. 


$177. 


'Does  not  include  tuition,  fees,  boolcs,  supplies  and  equipment  paid  directly  to  school  up  to 
$500  for  ordinary  school  year.  (If  veteran  elected  to  have  excess  charges  paid  by  VA  his  entitle- 
ment was  charged  I  d?y  lor  each  additional  $2.10  paid.) 

'  Effective  Aug.  8,  1946,  Statutory  ceiling  of  $1 75  on  allouance  plus  earnings  if  no  dependents  and 
$200  for  dependents. 

2  Statutory  ceiling  increased  to  $210  for  nc  dependents,  $270  for  1  dependent  and  $290  for  2 
or  more  dependents. 


'Subject  to  reduction  based  on  statutory  ceiling  and  wage  diflerential  (difference  betweei 
trainee  and  joumeymaa  wage). 
•  Statutory  ceihng  of  $310  en  allowance  plus  earnings— allcwance  reduced  at  4  mo  intervals. 

<  iieduced  at  6-mo  intervals. 

<  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  provided  institutional  cn-farm;  post  Korean  conflict  provides 
farm  cooper?tive. 

'  Added  effective  Sept.  1, 1947. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague>. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect 
to  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of  1974,  H.R. 
12628,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  follow  a  similar  course. 

The  House  passed  this  legislation  on 
February  19.  Because  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  legislation,  veterans  in 
training  have  gone  through  the  year  of 
1974  without  an  increase  in  allowances, 
even  though  the  change  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index  has  now  exceeded  20  per- 
cent since  the  last  increase. 

Throughout  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  have  tried  to  be  mindful  of 
the  position  of  the  administration,  par- 
ticularly its  opposition  to  certain  fea- 
tures such  as  the  tuition  supplement  plan 
which  would  cost  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  That  feature  has  been 
removed  from  the  legislation. 

The  administration  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  training  time  from  36  to  45 
months,  and  we  have  curtailed  that  ex- 
tension by  limiting  the  increased  time 
to  the  pursuit  of  an  luidergraduate  de- 
gree. 

The  lean  program  has  been  scaled 
down  from  $2,000  per  year,  which  orig- 
inally passed  the  Senate,  to  $600,  and 
the  loan  will  only  be  available  to  those 
individuals  who  cannot  obtain  a  loan  un- 
der the  programs  administered  by  HEW. 

The  administration  objected  to  the 
method  of  funding  the  loan  program,  and 
we  altered  that  to  accommodate  the  ad- 
ministration's views. 

In  making  these  changes,  we  have  cut 
the  cost  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  tlie  Senate 
by  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars.  We 
have  refused,  however,  to  alter  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  bill:  that  is, 
provisions  which  will  give  the  veteran  go- 
ing to  school  a  raise  commensurate  with 


changes  in  the  cost-of-living  index.  This 
legislation  should  have  been  signed  into 
law  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  It 
was  held  up  because  of  the  threat  of  a 
pocket  veto,  and  I  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  held  up  any  longer.  It 
borders  on  the  ridiculous  for  the  admin- 
istration to  be  urging  the  Congress  to 
extend  unemployment  insurance,  adopt 
various  other  kinds  of  make  work  pro- 
grams to  provide  employment  for  tlie  un- 
employed, and  at  the  same  time  refuse 
an  adequate  education  and  training  al- 
lowance for  young  veterans  attending 
school  and  attempting  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  enter  the  job  market.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  young  persons,  particularly  mi- 
nority groups,  is  much  higher  than  the 
average  levels  of  unemployment  among 
older  employees.  For  my  part,  I  much 
prefer  to  keep  a  veteran  in  school  than 
to  spend  money  on  keeping  him  standing 
in  the  unemployment  compensation  line. 

It  may  be  that  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  establish  some  sort  of  record 
of  frugality  in  an  effort  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  Congress  for  inflationary 
trends,  and  I  certainly  do  not  propose  to 
establish  administration  political  strat- 
eg>',  but  Vietnam  veterans  are  entitled 
to  raises  at  least  sufiBcient  to  keep  up 
with  cost-of-living  changes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Masstushusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  .  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Education. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, and  as  one  of  the  principal  au- 
thors of  HJl.  12628.  I  rise  to  urge  the 
House  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  this  legislation. 

The  arguments  hi  favor  of  increasing 
and  expanding  veteran  education  bene- 
fits, which  moved  the  House  to  pass  this 


bill  earlier  in  the  session,  are  now  so 
compelling  that  an  override  is  warranted. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  bill 
i.s  to  provide  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
with  education  benefits  on  a  par  with 
those  provided  veterans  of  other  con- 
flicts. In  drafting  this  legislation,  we  have 
taken  careful  measure  of  the  increased 
cost  of  postsecondary  education,  as  well 
as  the  constant  upward  spii-al  in  the  cost 
of  hving,  which  affects  students  as  deeply 
as  anyone  else. 

The  President  contends  that  an  18-per- 
cent increase  would  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. The  fact  is  that  15  percent  was 
appropriate  over  a  year  ago,  when  I  first 
proposed  such  an  increase  in  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  markup,  in  October 
of  1973.  Since  then,  we  have  experienced 
inflation  at  a  rate  of  about  1  percent  a 
month,  therefore  pushing  education 
costs  higher  than  even  the  23  percent 
provided  in  this  bill.  Should  this  rate  of 
inflation  continue.  It  will  eat  very  quick- 
ly into  the  real  impact  of  this  increase. 

In  addition,  we  have  created  a  new 
tuition  loan  program,  so  that  veteran 
students  in  high-tultlon  States  will  have 
an  additional  source  of  assistance  in  pay- 
ing their  school  bills.  The  new  loan  pro- 
gram is  our  response  to  the  Inescapable 
fact  that  even  monthly  subsistence  pay- 
ments under  the  existing  program  do  not 
meet  the  cost  of  attending  many  State- 
supported  schools,  such  as  the  State 
University  of  New  York  where  the  aver- 
age in-State  tuition  is  now  over  $900, 
and  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  wliere 
tuition  is  more  than  $1,000.  In  the 
months  ahead,  more  and  more  schools 
will,  as  they  have  announced,  lncrea.se 
tuition  and  other  charges  to  the  point 
where  a  veteran,  even  with  his  monthly 
checks,  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  The 
loan  program  will  allow  some  students  to 
exercise  greater  freedom  of  choice  in 
selecting  their  school. 

We  have  also  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional 9  mouths  of  benefits,  because  we 
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found  that  a  significant  number  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  were  finding  it  neces- 
sar>-  to  work  part  time  to  get  through 
school.  This  necessarily  stretches  out  the 
time  needed  to  finish  one's  baccalaureate 
program.  I  know  of  many  veterans  who 
have  used  up  their  existing  benefits,  yet 
have  not  finished  school  because  of  work 
requirements.  Without  these  additional 
9  months  of  benefits,  they  will  have  to 
leave  school.  This  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  committee  have 
faced  the  hard  reality  that  if  the  veteran 
education  program  is  to  continue  to  be 
of  any  real  use  to  veterans,  then  the 
benefits  must  meet  the  actual  costs  borne 
by  the  student.  To  do  any  less  would 
make  the  GI  bill  a  mockei-y,  and  would 
cheat  the  veteran  out  of  an  education  he 
deserves. 

When  the  GI  bill  was  first  enacted,  the 
Congress  recognized  that  young  men  and 
women  who  delayed  their  education  in 
order  to  serve  their  coimti-y  deserved,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  an  education  paid 
for  by  the  Nation,  in  gratitude  for  tlieir 
service.  The  Vietnam-era  veterans  have 
certainly  fulfilled  their  commitments  to 
the  counti-y.  They  seized  in  one  of  the 
most  bitter,  divisive  wars  in  which  this 
Nation  has  ever  participated.  It  is  now 
time  for  this  country  to  fulfill  its  com- 
mitment to  them. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto, 
and  reaflOrm  that  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans remains  one  of  our  first  priorities 
as  a  nation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague),  and  I  also 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  and  I  also  shall 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  will  be  vot- 
ing on  overriding  the  President's  veto  of 
HJl.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  Act  of  1974. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  who  worked 
for  several  months  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  fair  bill,  I  am  convinced  we  have 
produced  an  equitable,  necessary,  non- 
inflationary  piece  of  long-overdue  legis- 
lation. I  regret  that  the  President  does 
not  share  this  view. 

The  Senate-added  direct  tuition  pro- 
vision was  a  major  stumbling  block  for 
.some  time.  The  administration  opposed 
this  subsidy,  and  we  have  been  strongly 
criticized  by  the  past  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  for  our  decision  to 
eliminate  it.  In  fact,  given  the  national 
economic  situation,  it  could  be  construed 
Es  infiationarj',  would  liave  been  vetoed, 
and  an  override  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible. 

On  Tlianksgiving  Day,  several  stu- 
dents, representing  thousands  of  veter- 
ans, visited  me  at  my  home  to  present 
a  petition  urging  enactment  of  the  com- 
promise version  of  H.R.  12628.  I  am  in- 
serting the  text  of  their  letter  addressed 
toPiesidentFord: 


Erie  Communitt  Coi-lege-North, 
Williamsvaie,  N.Y..  November  25,  1974. 
President  Gerald  Ford, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Ford:  The  following  res- 
olution has  been  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  Student  Association  of  Erie  Community 
CoUege,  North  at  their  November  26,  1974 
meeting : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  under  his  considera- 
tion S2784  and  HR12628,  which  would  in- 
crease the  benefits  available  to  the  veterans 
of  the  military  services  of  the  tJnlted  States 
of  America,  and 

Whereas  these  veterans  of  the  military 
services  of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
loyal  patriots  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
democracy,  and 

Whereas  these  veterans  of  the  military 
services  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  served  with  pride  and  gallantry  in  an 
armed  conflict  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
United   States  of  America,   and 

Whereas  these  veterans  of  the  military 
services  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  not  received  benefits  equEil  to  the  re- 
turning veterans  of  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  Conflict,  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  the  military  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States  of  America,  through 
the.se  bills  under  consideration,  are  seeking 
to  increase  their  education,  and  by  this 
means   increase    their   taxable   income,   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
currently  suffering  from  the  most  agoniz- 
ing Inflation  crisis  in  the  lifetime  of  these 
young  American  citizens. 

Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  that  the  Student  Association  and 
the  Student  Veteran's  Association  of  Erie 
Community  College,  North  Campus,  Am- 
herst, New  York,  14221  do  hereby  ask  and 
demand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  immediately  give  his  sig- 
nature and  seal  of  approval  to  these  pro- 
posals which  would  give  these  citizens  a 
more  equitable  return  for  the  years  of  serv- 
ice which  they  have  given  to  this  great 
country. 

Yours  truly, 

Louis  A.  Starr, 
President,  Student  Association,  ECCN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  petitions,  and  reiterated  my  support 
for  the  bill.  My  strong  feelings  about  the 
merits  of  the  measure  are  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
President  on  November  20: 

November  20,  19/4. 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  President, 
The    White   House, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Reference  Is  made  to 
H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  Act  of  1974,  which 
has  arrived  at  your  desk  for  signature. 

I  cannot  tu'ge  too  strongly  that  you  ap- 
prove this  reasonable  compromise  version  of 
badly-needed  improvements  in  our  veterans' 
educational  benefits. 

You  are,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  conciliation  ex- 
pended by  members  of  House  and  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  clear  this  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  most  concerned  with 
veterans'  matters  have  very  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  total 
economic  situation,  increase  these  benefits  as 
much  as  we  wotUd  like.  We  have  heeded 
your  objection  to  "Inflationary"  costs  of 
earlier  compromises,  and  feel  that  the  bill 
now  before  you  represents  an  equitable  bal- 
lance  between  the  demands  o£  the  budget 
and  the  needs  of  the  veterans. 


I  would  like  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
of  your  own  words  three  weeks  ago  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers,  "We  owe 
more  than  we  can  ever  repay  to  the  veterans 
of  all  wars  in  which  this  Nation  has  been 
Involved.  ...  I  intend  to  see  to  It  that  the 
sUent  heroes — the  more  than  6'^  million 
Americans  who  served  their  country  in  the 
Vietnam  era  with  quiet  courage — are  not 
forgotten." 

Congress  is  trying  to  keep  that  commit- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  you;  I 
urge  your  signature  for  the  same  purposes. 
Sincerely   yours, 

T.  J.  Dulski. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  chosen 
to  veto  the  bill,  making  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  loyal  and  deserving  groups  a 
scapegoat  for  indiscriminate  budget 
cutting. 

The  budget  has  to  be  cut.  The  veterans' 
education  and  rehabilitation  benefits 
program  is  not  the  place  to  do  it.  Let 
us  promptly  override  this  unwise  veto, 
and  end  the  months  of  uncertainty  and 
need  for  those  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  so  well. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  &s  he  may  consimie  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wyue)   a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to 
the  dlstingiiished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  (Mr. 
Dorn)  that  the  gentleman  will  be  sorely 
missed  as  their  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. In  his  capacity  he  has  labored  hard 
and  long  for  our  veterans.  It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  and  a  real  honor  for 
me  to  serve  ^\ith  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna.  I  have  an  extremely  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  12628, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  GI  education  bene- 
fits bill  was  passed  by  this  House  back 
in  February  of  this  year,  which  was 
somewhat  more  modest  in  cost  than  the 
bill  before  us  today.  President  Ford  had 
indicated  earlier  that  he  would  sign  a 
bill  which  provided  an  18.2-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits.  This  bill,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  provides  for  a  22.7-percent 
benefit  to  $270  per  month,  extends  en- 
titlement from  36  to  45  months,  and 
provides  a  loan  program. 

The  members  of  tiie  Committee  an 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Members  of 
the  Conference  Committee  have  labored 
hard  and  long  to  produce  a  bill  which 
would  enable  the  Vietnam  veterans  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life.  It  is  either 
this  bill  or  nothing,  as  far  as  any 
increase  in  GI  benefits  for  veterans  is 
concerned  in  this  Congress.  We  have 
done  the  best  v.e  could.  I  really  and 
honestly  think  we  did  very  well. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  inflationary.  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  that.  The  additional 
cost  in  this  bill  between  tlie  18.2  percent 
increase   which    the   President   recom- 
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mended  and  the  22.7  percent  increase 
in  this  bill  is  about  $137.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  As  I  indicated,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  sign  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  18.2  percent.  So  this  is 
hardly  an  exorbitant  increase  in  a  budget 
of  $300  bUUon. 

Besides  that,  it  has  been  established, 
by  research,  that  the  veteran  who  took 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill  after  World  War 
II  has  paid  100  percent  more  in  taxes 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  educational 
benefits  granted  him,  and  the  incomes  of 
such  veterans  are  substantially  higher 
than  those  veterans  who  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
represents  a  proper  and  meaningful  way 
to  develop  our  hiunan  resources.  In  my 
judgment  the  bill  Is  not  inflationary.  I 
believe  the  bill  should  be  passed  not- 
withstanding the  veto  of  the  President. 

Again  I  thank  tlie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Wolff)  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
one  who  has  worked  hard  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  th?.nk  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  want  to  echo  the  statements 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  fine  co- 
operation and  leadership  that  the  chair- 
man has  displayed  throughout  his  term 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  i-ise  in  support  of  over- 
riding tlie  veto  of  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
Act,  U.R.  12623.  I  want  to  express 
my  utter  di.'smay  over  the  President's 
action  in  vetoing  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. I  had  hoped  that  the  President 
would  reconsider  his  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  both  in  the  interests  of 
providing  oui*  veterans  with  the  assist- 
ance they  need  and  deserve,  and  in  the 
interests  of  working  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Congress. 

Vietnam  veterans  liave  been  awaiting 
action  on  legislation  to  upgrade  the  GI 
till  for  close  to  a  year.  They  have 
watched  as  attempts  to  significantly  im- 
prove tlieii-  education  progi-am  have  been 
sidetracked  or  defeat€d  time  and  again. 
Recent  studies  have  proven  that  the 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill  does  not  provide  a 
level  of  assistance  equal  to  its  World  War 
II  predecessor.  The  bill  which  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  is  not  really  the  final 
solution  to  bringing  the  present  GI  bill 
up  to  a  par  with  the  World  War  II  pro- 
gram; while  H.R.  12628  is  an  important 
measure,  it  should  not  be  considrred  as 
the  last  v'ord  improving  the  GI  bill. 
Veterans  who  realize  this  have  good 
cause  to  seriously  question  the  expres- 
sions of  good  faith  made  to  them  by 
the  President,  and  they  will  be  justified 
in  accusing  Congress  as  well  of  lacking 
credibility  if  we  fail  to  override  this  veto. 

The  President  has  labeled  K.R.  12628 
an  "inflationary"  measure;  this  is  his 
primary  justification  for  vetoing  the 
bill.  Congress  is  well  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  curb  Federal 
spending  to  combat  inflation,  but  budget 


cuts  in  this  area  simply  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. It  has  been  proven  over  the  years 
that  adequate  educational  opportunities 
increase  the  earnings  capability  and  eco- 
nomic output  of  our  veteran  population ; 
thus,  money  spent  on  improving  educa- 
tional opportimlties  is  rightly  viewed  as 
an  investment  which  yields  a  return  that 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  economy 
and  of  the  Nation.  UnempIojTnent  among 
Vietnam  veterans  has  consistently  been 
above  the  national  average:  a  Harris 
survey  in  1972  indicated  that  the  rate 
was  between  11  and  15  perceiit,  and  as 
high  as  21  percent  for  nonwhite  vet- 
erans and  31  percent  for  those  who  are 
not  high  school  graduates.  The  situa- 
tion has  changed  little  since  that  survey 
was  published.  Unemployment  among 
any  sector  of  the  society  is  a  drain  upKjn 
the  economy  and  actually  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment money.  Making  the  GI  educa- 
tion bill  accessible  and  financially  viable 
for  more  veterans  is  one  major  step  we 
can  take  to  combat  the  unemployment 
problem;  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  an  anti- 
inilationary  approach. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  messages  to  Con- 
gress expressing  his  concern  over  tlie 
•'inflationary  "  aspects  of  a  23-percent 
increase  in  education  benefits  for  vets. 
President  Poi-d  also  stressed,  in  the  same 
messace,  the  importance  of  continued  aid 
to  certain  nations  overseas,  in  particular 
Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to 
understand  a  system  of  priorities  which 
places  aid  to  Vietnam  above  assistance  to 
those  who  fought  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  if  they,  too,  can  justify  send- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  Vietnam, 
yet  fall  to  provide  well-deserved  assist- 
ance to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

When  HJl.  12628  passed  the  House  in 
its  present  form,  I  expressed  my  concern 
over  certain  shortcomings  in  the  bill — 
its  failure  to  include  a  tuition  supple- 
ment provision,  its  restriction  of  the  ad- 
ditional 9  months  of  entitlement  to  un- 
dergraduate work  onlj',  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  23-percent  increase  In  educa- 
tion benefits  and  tlie  18-percent  increase 
in  vocational  and  on-the-job  training 
benefits.  I  expres.sed  my  hope  that  in 
the  months  ahead,  Congress  would  swl- 
dress  itself  to  correcting  these  short- 
comings, not  backtrack  on  what  we  have 
already  done. 

If  we  fail  to  override  the  President's 
veto,  we  will  not  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward; a  year  of  "good  faith"  effort  to 
assist  our  young  veterans  will  have  been 
for  nothing.  The  time  for  compromise 
with  the  administration  on  this  issue  is 
long  past.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  reaflirmlng  the  credibility  of 
this  Congress  by  voting  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppoi-t  of  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DoRN),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski),  and  the 
ranking  Member  from  Aikansas    (Mr. 


Hammerschmidt)  and  compliment  the 
gentlemen  for  seeking  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  these  iong-needed 
adjustments  and  Increases  of  yeterans' 
benefits  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

I  have  consistently  supported  these 
vital  proposals  designed  to  assist  our 
veterans  by  providing  benefits  that  are 
not  inflationary,  but  benefits  that  are 
es.sentiEl  and  adequate  for  educating  and 
training  our  veterans  who  have  given 
BO  much  for  their  Nation. 

Our  veterans  liave  been  struggling  too 
long  with  the  spirallng  costs  of  living 
and  with  the  present  inadequate  bene- 
fits. It  is  grossly  unfair  to  restrict  vet- 
erans' benefits  at  a  time  when  they  ai-e 
so  sorely  needed. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  appropriate  recogni- 
tion to  our  veterans  by  overriding  this 
Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  California  (Mr.  Danietsoni, 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
mnn  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remHri<s  of  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn), 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teacue I  . 

I  want  to  urge  all  of  my  friends  on 
I'oth  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  to  over- 
ride this  veto.  This  bill  is  not  infiatlon- 
ary;  it  simply  gives  to  the  veterans  who 
have  earned  it  and  wlao  have  deserved 
it  a  right  to  an  increase  in  benefits  to 
put  them  on  a  par  witii  veterans  of  past 
wars. 

Again,  I  ur£e  my  CDlleagues  to  over- 
ride this  veto. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Spaaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  tl»e 
President's  veto  on  H.R.  12628,  the  vet- 
erans' education  and  training  bill.  I  was 
frankly  sui-prised  when  the  President 
announced  his  intention  to  veto  this  bill. 
I  know  of  no  piece  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion that  has  received  more  attention 
than  this  bill.  It  has  been  under  active 
consideration  by  the  Congress  for  more 
than  a  year  now  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  sensitive  to  tlie  wishes  of  the 
administration  to  make  tliis  bill  as  con- 
servative as  possible  consistent  with 
eqiaity.  The  conferees  reduced  the  scope 
of  this  legislation  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  and  has  conscientiously  at- 
tempted to  meet  most  of  the  objectives 
of  the  administration.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  was  surprised  when  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  veto  the  bill. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  will  have  risen  more  than  22 
percent  which  Is  the  change  in  the  cost 
of  living  index  since  veterans  last  re- 
ceived an  increase.  The  education  and 
training  allowances  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation are  modest.  A  shigle  veteran  wiU 
i-ecetve  $270  per  montli.  A  married  vet- 
eran will  receive  $321  per  month.  From 
these  allowances  a  veteran  must  pay  his 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  living  expenses. 
Obviously  with  these  small  allowances  a 
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veteran  cannot  stand  a  22-percent  in- 
crease in  cost  without  a  raise. 

This  bill  will  only  cover  cost-of-living 
changes  imtil  January  1.  If  the  rate  of 
inflation  continues,  veteraiis  in  school 
will  start  falling  behind  again  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  program  is  vigor- 
ous. Tliere  are  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  veterans  in  training,  many  veter- 
ans unable  to  find  employment  have 
realized  that  they  must  prepare  them- 
selves if  they  are  to  find  gainful  employ- 
ment. In  my  view,  it  is  far  better  to  use 
Goverrmient  resources  to  keep  young 
men  in  school  than  it  is  to  spend  large 
sums  raising  and  extending  miemploy- 
ment  compensation  and  supporting  gov- 
ernment work  programs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  inflationary.  Its 
enactment  is  an  act  of  simple  justice  and 
I  exp>ect  to  vote  to  override  the  veto  and 
liope  that  my  colleagues  will  vote  to 
override  this  veto  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Landgrebk)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  supported  legislation  to 
assist  our  veterans.  I  voted  for  H.R.  12628 
when  it  passed  the  House  last  February. 
I  even  voted  for  the  conference  report, 
even  though  it  had  raised  the  original 
13.6-percent  increase  of  the  House  bill  to 
23  percent  for  education  programs  and  18 
percent  for  vocational  programs,  and 
added  two  new  provisions:  an  extension 
of  eligibility  from  36  months  to  45 
months  and  an  authorization  of  a  student 
loan  program  at  a  level  of  $600  per  year 
per  student. 

These  new  provisions,  plus  making  the 
assistance  retroactive  to  September  1, 
1974,  bring  the  package  to  an  amount 
that  is  $600  million  over  the  budget  in 
fiscal  1975  alone.  This,  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  veto  message,  is  simply 
more  than  oiu"  present  inflationary  econ- 
omy can  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  change  my  pre- 
vious vote  and  support  the  President  by 
voting  to  sustain  his  veto.  He  has  a  much 
better  grasp  of  the  current  economic 
situation  than  does  Congress,  which 
simply  passes  spending  bills  with  no  pro- 
jection of  their  economic  effects  and  no 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Further- 
more, the  President  has  endorsed  a  20- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in 
Veteran's  educational  benefits — which  is 
far  more  tlian  tlie  13 -percent  increase 
the  House  passed  just  last  February — but 
without  the  costly  new  provisions  added 
in  conference. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the 
House  passed  this  bill  in  February  with 
the  13-perctnt  increase,  the  economy  has 
steadily  gotten  worse  due  to  inflation. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  bill  has  steadily 
grown  as  well.  In  the  face  of  growing 
inflation.  Congress  increases  Federal 
spending,  thus  insuring  tliat  inflation 
will  get  even  worse.  Arguing  that  the 
inflation  makes  it  harder  on  veterans  and 
thus  their  benefits  must  be  increased  even 
further,  is  simply  an  evasion  of  reality. 
It  is  true  that  inflation  makes  it  tougher 
on  veterans,  but  it  is  the  deficit  Federal 
spending  that  has  caused  the  inflation 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  like  the  old  practice 


of  bleeding  the  patient  to  cvu-e  his  fever; 
this  only  makes  the  patient  worse  ofif 
since  he  is  losing  his  lifegiving  blood. 
Congress,  refusing  to  acknowledge  that 
their  deficit  spending  policies  are  bleed- 
ing the  economy,  simply  prescribe  more 
and  more  deficit  spending — bleeding  the 
patient — the  economy — to  cure  the 
f  ?ver — inflation . 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  practice  must  stop. 
What  the  country  needs  is  a  good  shot  of 
inflation-curing  penicillin,  also  known  as 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  his 
veto  of  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  President  Ford  once  again  is  push- 
ing those  least  able  to  defend  themselves 
into  the  battle  against  inflation.  This 
veto,  coming  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
veto  of  H.R.  14225,  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation bill,  and  the  earUer  veto  of 
H.R.  15301,  a  railroad  retirement  bill, 
can  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  singled  out  for  veto  those  bills 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  inflation  on  persons  least 
capable  of  weathering  this  difficult  time. 

The  President  has  claimed  that  H.R. 
12628  is  inflationary.  My  colleagues  will 
well  remember  that  it  was  this  same 
claim  which  led  to  the  watering  down  of 
an  earlier  confei'ence  committee  report 
on  HJl.  12628.  This  original  proposal 
would  have  done  much  to  bring  the  edu- 
cation benefits  offered  today's  veteran  up 
to  parity  with  the  benefits  offered  WW 
II  veterans.  However,  due  to  pressure 
from  the  Wliite  House  some  important 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  dropped.  This 
action  was  taken  in  order  to  make  the 
President  aware  of  congressional  will- 
ingness to  go  the  extra  mile  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  Now,  even  in  spite  of 
this  the  President  has  again  chosen  to 
make  indiscriminate  use  of  his  veto 
power. 

In  light  of  the  President's  recent  use 
of  tlie  veto  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Congress  will  have  to  take  the 
lead  in  assiu-ing  tliat  the  burdens  of  in- 
flation are  not  imposed  too  heavily  on 
any  one  group.  Sacrifices  will  have  to  be 
made.  But  in  making  these  sacrifices  we 
must  not  forget  the  needs  and  rights  of 
any  segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  12628  and 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  bill. 

Our  Nation  has,  as  a  part  of  its  herit- 
age, a  tradition  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces.  A 
part  of  this  tradition  is  our  longstand- 
ing commitment  to  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Our  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  some 
very  luiique  and  special  circumstances  to 
cope  with.  This  legislation  provides  them 
with  the  means  to  do  so  and  is  vital  to 
their  transition  back  into  a  normal  and 
productive  life. 

Our  returning  veterans  need  our  help 
in  affording  them  adequate  financial  as- 
sistance to  obtain  the  educational  status 
they  w  ould  normally  have  aspired  to  and 
acliieved  had  they  not  served  their  coun- 
try. "Fiiis  legislation  provides  tliis  incen- 
tive by  raising  educational  benefits  to  a 
level  sufQcient  to  meet  the  iising  costs  of 
going  to  college. 


Education  is  essential  to  a  strong  and 
healtliy  nation.  This  legislation  is  a 
sound  investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

If  one  goes  back  and  looks  at  the  edu- 
cational programs  provided  for  veterans 
of  previous  wars  one  cannot  help  but 
see  that  the  money  spent  has  been  more 
than  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  took  office  he  not  only  prom- 
ised the  Nation  more  openness  and  can- 
dor in  Government,  but  he  also  promised 
to  meet  Congress  half-way.  Since  then 
he  has  taken  numerous  actions  which 
have  raised  sei'ious  doubts  about  his 
commitment  to  either  principle.  On  Oc- 
tober 17,  1974,  he  vetoed  the  Freedom  of 
Infonnation  Act  Amendments  which 
were  designed  to  open  Government  to 
pubhc  scrutiny.  And  on  Novemlier  26, 
1974,  he  vetoed  HJl.  12628— Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of  1974 — a 
bill  which  is  a  product  of  iimumerable 
compromises,  each  designed  to  make  the 
assistance  program  less  effective  and 
more  palatable  to  the  administration. 
Congress  has  gone  more  than  half-way 
only  to  learn  that  the  President  is  imwill- 
ing  to  budge.  Compromise  is  a  two-way 
street;  Congress  has  done  its  fair  share 
and  now  it  is  time  for  the  President  to 
do  his. 

The  original  conference  report  which 
was  itself  a  product  of  constructive  com- 
promise sought  to  increase  from  36  to 
45  the  number  of  months  over  which  edu- 
cational assistance  could  be  paid  to  vet- 
erans. Of  all  the  provisions  in  that  re- 
port, it  was  that  9-month  extension 
which  veterans,  nationwide,  most  wanted 
and  almost  received.  I  vigorously  sup- 
ported tlie  9-month  extension,  and  was 
understandably  dissappointed  when  the 
second  conference  report — in  apparent 
deference  to  the  President — slashed  the 
extension  provision,  and  replaced  it  with 
a  provision  limiting  a  veteran's  entitle- 
ment to  36  months  plus  an  additional  9 
montlis  for  undergraduate  study  only. 
This  compromise  version  precluded  a  vet- 
eran from  receiving  assistance  for  more 
than  36  months  of  graduate  study  and 
also  precluded  those  who  had  obtained 
assistance  for  36  months  of  undergrad- 
uate study  from  receiving  an  additional 
9  months  of  assistance  to  cover  their 
first  year  of  graduate  school.  This  com- 
promise In  my  opinion  emasculated  the 
purpose  of  the  9-month  extension  pro- 
vision as  set  forth  in  the  original  confer- 
ence report:  To  provide  veterans  with 
assistance  for  the  first  year  of  graduate 
school.  But  even  this  emasculated  9- 
month  extension  was  objected  to  by  the 
President  in  his  veto  message.  In  short, 
this  compromise  was  in  essence  an  im- 
fortunate  and  vmnecessary  give-away  to 
an  administration  imable  to  recognize 
either  a  compromise  or  human  need  when 
it  sees  it. 

The  bill  is  replete  with  additional  ex- 
amples of  this  body's  willingness  to  meet 
the  administration  half-way.  Specifi- 
cally, the  original  conference  report  per- 
mitted the  veteran  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000 
per  year  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  educational  purposes.  The  second  re- 
port, however,  reduced  this  ^gure  to  $600 
per  year.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
even  this  very  limited  loan  provision  was 
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attached  by  the  President  in  his  veto 
message  as  "inefficient"  and  too  costly. 
Basically  this  bill  merely  increases  the 
educational  support  assistance  by  22.7 
percent.  That  is  to  say,  a  veteran  without 
dependents  would  now  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $270  per  month  as  opposed  to  $220 
per  month.  The  President  in  his  veto 
message  found  the  22.7-percent  Increase 
too  much  and  requested  that  we  lower 
the  Increase  to  18.2  percent.  Yet,  this 
22.7-percent  increase  does  not  even  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  As  it  now  stands  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  survive  in  New 
York  City  on  $270  per  month:  this  is 
even  more  true  if  the  student  is  forced  to 
pay  tuition. 

On  Veterans  Day  of  this  year  Mr. 
Ford  praised  those  American  soldiers 
who  had  died  in  combat;  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Asia  Mr.  Ford  took  time  out  to 
visit  American  troops  stationed  in  South 
Korea.  Apparently  the  President's  words 
of  praise  are  limited  only  to  the  dead 
and  those  presently  serving.  His  failure 
to  sign  this  bill  represents  just  another 
example  of  this  administration's  indif- 
ference to  the  educational  needs  of  those 
men  and  women  who  gave  part  of  their 
lives  and  in  some  cases,  their  health,  to 
fight  in  an  unjust  and  illegal  war. 

Mr.  Ford  vetoed  this  bill  because  he 
wishes  to  curtail  Government  spending. 
But  on  the  very  day  that  he  vetoed  this 
bill,  the  House  passed  with  the  blessings 
of  the  administration  a  multi-billlon- 
dollar  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  recall 
the  prior  administration,  or  even  Mr. 
Ford  while  he  was  in  Congress,  raising 
the  specter  of  excess  Government  spend- 
ing when  it  came  time  to  appropriate 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  fuel  an 
immoral  and  illegal  war  in  Indochina. 
Now,  however,  when  it  comes  time  to 
make  some  small  payment  for  some  of 
the  human  suffering  caused  by  that  war, 
the  administration  screams  "excess  Gov- 
ernment spending." 

For  the  foregoing  rea.sons  I  urge  each 
Member  to  vote  to  override  this  most  un- 
fortunate veto. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  12628,  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  In  my  view,  rather 
than  being  inflationary  this  legislation 
is  a  sound  investment  in  the  future  of 
America.  Any  further  postponement  of 
the  long  overdue  and  badly  needed  in- 
creases and  improvements  proposed  in 
the  bill  will  be  tragic  for  millions  of 
Vietnam  Veterans.  In  an  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise,  the  Congress  trimmed  a 
number  of  provisions  in  H.R.  12628  be- 
fore sending  it  to  the  President. 

These  veterans  have  already  made  a 
sacrifice  in  the  national  interest  by  their 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  a 
very  trying  period  of  American  history. 
It  does  not  seem  fair  to  call  upon  them 
to  make  a  second  sacrifice  at  the  expense 
of  their  future  In  the  battle  against  In- 
flation. While  sacrifices  must  be  made  to 
curb  inflation,  I  do  not  feel  our  veterans 
should  be  called  upon  to  bear  so  much  of 
the  burden.  These  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women,  who  served  our  country 
in  the  longest  and  most  thankless  war  in 


our  Nation's  histoiy,  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  obtain  the  educa- 
tional assistance  they  need  and  so  richly 
deserve. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  when  millions  of  fellow  citi- 
zens are  without  jobs,  when  the  cost  of 
an  education  is  soaring  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  Americans  and  when  daily  liv- 
ing expenses  are  Increasing  at  astronom- 
ical rates,  I  find  it  inconceivable  that  the 
Pi-esldent  should  have  so  little  regard  for 
those  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  during  our  military  misadven- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia  as  to  veto  the 
Vietnam  Era  Readjustment  Act. 

This  far  reaching  measure  would 
greatly  benefit  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  served  their  country  by  per- 
forming military  service  during  an  un- 
popular war.  In  a  time  when  institutional 
education  is  becoming  far  too  expensive 
for  so  many  students,  this  measure  would 
aid  many  veterans  in  meeting  the  finan- 
cial needs  to  pursue  a  higher  education. 
It  would  also  assist  those  veterans  seek- 
ing professional  training  by  lessening 
their  financial  hardships. 

We  must  clearly  realize.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  represent  the  Nation's 
minorities  and  disadvantaged — blacks, 
Spanish-speaking  and  low  income  sec- 
tors of  our  society.  They  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  many  inadequacies 
in  the  present  \'eterans'  educational 
benefits,  the  Inflationary  spiral  and  the 
increasingly  tight  job  market. 

Mr.  Ford  claims  that  this  bill  is  "an 
excessive  increase  and  liberalization  '  of 
veterans'  benefits.  Does  he  not  realize 
that  we  are  in  the  mld-1970's  and  that 
conditions  today  are  far  different  from 
those  which  prevailed  when  the  first  GI 
bill  was  enacted  into  law?  Is  he  so  ob- 
Uvious  to  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy that  he  cannot  understand  that,  in 
terms  of  simple  dollars  and  cents,  it  costs 
far  more  to  receive  a  college  degree  or 
professional  training  than  it  did  5,  6,  or 
15  years  ago  and  that  the  meager  living 
expenses  dolled  out  to  veterans  cannot 
even  meet  their  most  basic  human 
needs? 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  ap- 
proximately 300,000  to  350,000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans,  probably  the  largest  single 
concentration  of  Vietnam  vets  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than 
9  percent  of  them  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  educational  benefits  presently 
available  under  the  GI  bill  because  of 
the  severe  limitations.  This  figure  re- 
portedly does  not  take  into  account  tlie 
enrollment  attrition  caused  by  financial 
dropouts — those  who  were  forced  to  sus- 
pend their  studies  because  the  veterans' 
educational  allowance  was  simply  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  inflationary  costs 
of  living  and  education.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  many  of  these  veterans  are 
married  and  must  be  concerned  with  sup- 
porting a  family  in  addition  to  pursuing 
their  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  endured  flnancial  and  educational 
hardships  for  far  too  long  and  it  is  time 
that  we  took  affirmative  steps  to  correct 
these  Inequities.  The  legislation  cannot 
be  considered  inflationarj-  when  you  take 


into  account  the  fact  that  a  college  grad- 
uate can  be  expected  to  earn  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  than  a 
high  school  graduate  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  the  economy  through  taxes  and 
that  enabling  these  men  and  women  to 
remain  in  school  and  training  programs 
will  prevent  a  drain  on  public  resources 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  unemploy- 
ment lines. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  our  colleagues 
join  in  overwhelmingly  rejecting  Mr. 
Ford's  ill-considered  veto  and  overriding 
it  to  insure  that  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
ceive those  educational  allowances  and 
other  benefits  to  which  they  are  properly 
entitled.  I  believe  we  have  an  obligation 
to  properly  assist  these  men  and  women 
and  we  have  the  chance  this  afternoon 
to  deliver  on  it. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table that  the  President  vetoed  H.R.  2628, 
which  provides  a  23-percent  increase  in 
education  and  training  benefits  for 
veterans. 

Many  thousands  of  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans are  in  critical  need  of  the  benefits 
that  would  be  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Inflation  is  crippling  their  ability 
to  obtain  the  training  and  education 
they  need  to  pursue  meaningful  civilian 
careers. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  are  willing  to  shower  tolerance  and 
sympathy  on  draft-dodgers  and  desert- 
ers, but  I  believe  the  war  veterans  are 
the  ones  who  deserve  our  concern. 

Our  Vietnam  veterans  served  their 
country  in  a  very  nasty,  unpopular  war. 
They  did  not  shirk  their  duty.  They  de- 
serve our  gratitude  and  our  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  must  override 
the  veto  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  un- 
qualified support  of  this  motion  to  over- 
ride perhaps  the  most  tragic  and  unnec- 
essary Presidential  veto  to  date,  that  of 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Act  of  1974.  We  in  the  House  must  over- 
ride this  action  or  else  be  equally  cul- 
pable for  th2  failure  to  provide  the  mil- 
lions of  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  the 
educational  benefit  relief  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

This  bill  has  already  had  too  long  of  a 
legislative  history.  It  has  been  since  Feb- 
ruary when  the  House  first  passed  this 
bill,  and  in  the  succeeding  months,  it 
has  been  the  victim  of  excessive  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  result  was  the  bill  which  the 
President  has  vetoed.  The  motive  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  this  bill  was  simple, 
namely,  to  begin  to  pump  in  urgently 
needed  educational  benefit  assistance  to 
veterans  many  of  whom  were  faced  with 
the  prosiJect  of  having  to  leave  school  be- 
cause costs  had  become  too  prohibitive. 
Many  veterans  faced  the  September  term 
with  apprehension  not  knowing  when 
they  might  receive  their  benefit  checks, 
and,  unfortunately,  their  fears  were  jus- 
tified. Unless  we  reverse  the  President's 
action,  many  of  them  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  resume  their  studies  for  the 
spring  term. 

The  President  referred  to  this  bill  as 
being  overly  inflationary,  containing  an 
"excessive  Increase  and  liberalization  of 
benefits."  Yet  when  one  considers  cold 
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hard  economic  facts,  the  23-percent  In- 
crease in  benefits  will  allow  many  veter- 
ans to  barely  cover  their  school  expenses 
which  have  really  been  the  infiatlonary 
culprit  In  this  situation.  What  we  pro- 
vided In  this  bin  Is  not  only  necessary 
but  critical  for  the  educational  future  of 
millions  of  Vietnam-era  veterans.  No  one 
will  get  rich  off  this  bill,  but  rather  it 
may  mean  the  difference  between  re- 
maining in  school^,  or  joining  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  the  unemployed,  which 
would  truly  be  an  inflationary  action. 

The  Vietnam-era  veteran,  since  his 
return  from  the  battlefield,  has  been 
forced  to  do  battle  with  domestic  enemies 
far  more  dangerous  than  those  he  faced 
in  Vietnam.  They  returned  to  find  the 
highest  Iiiflatlon  in  a  quarter  century, 
coupled  with  the  most  depleted  job  mar- 
ket In  over  a  decade.  Many  of  them  were 
high  school  graduates  when  they  left 
for  the  service,  and  felt  that  the  key  to 
future  success  rested  with  the  comple- 
tion of  their  college  education.  Yet,  the 
costs  of  tuition,  books,  and  other  related 
expenses  had  risen  so  dramatically  that 
their  old  GI  bill  benefits  did  not  cover 
these  costs.  Much  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  returning 
World  War  n  veteran  had  a  much  easier 
time  of  It,  as  their  benefits  under  the  GI 
bill  not  only  adequately  covered  their 
educational  costs  but  In  many  cases  a 
good  portion  of  their  living  expenses  as 
well.  It  is  reliably  computed  now  that 
present  GI  benefits  for  veterans  is  just 
barely  equivalent  to  the  figure  which 
World  War  n  veteraiis  received  for  living 
expenses.  This  is  a  disgrace  of  enormous 
significance. 

I  expect  the  support  to  override  will  be 
strong  among  my  colleagues.  I  hope  It  is 
overwhelming  and  that  it  effectively 
shows  to  the  President  our  extreme  dis- 
pleasure over  this  urmecessary  veto  of 
H.R.  12628.  The  Vietnam-era  veteran  is 
entitled  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
more.  Let  us  free  these  men  from  their 
latest  battle,  that  with  an  administration 
who  views  their  plight  with  alarming  In- 
difference. Let  us  demonstrate  to  them 
that  their  future  is  important  to  us  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  effort  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
12628,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Act. 

This  measure,  which  the  President 
chose  to  veto,  would  provide  Incerases  In 
veterans'  benefits  of  22.7  percent  for 
monthly  educational  assistance  and 
training  allowances,  and  18.2  percent  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence 
allowance. 

In  effect,  this  would  result  in  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  for  a  single  veteran 
from  $220  to  $270  per  month;  for  a  mar- 
ried veteran  from  $261  to  $321  per 
month;  and  for  a  married  veteran  with 
one  child  from  $298  to  $366  per  month. 

Rather  than  spur  inflation,  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  says,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Act  will  counter  ex- 
cessive cost-of-living  increases  by  pro- 
viding veterans  with  a  part  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  obtain  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  skills  that  will  enable  them  to 
survive  in  today's  competitive  job  mar- 


ket. In  the  long  nm,  this  proposal— by 
allowing  a  veteran  to  stay  in  school — 
will  pay  for  itself  with  the  Increased 
taxes  that  higher  paying  jobs  bring  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  American  Legion  states  that; 

It  Is  a  fact,  established  by  thorough  re- 
search accomplished  25  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  that  the  total  coet  of  the 
Education  Program  for  WW  n  veterans  has 
been  recovered  more  than  100  percent  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  through  the  added  taxes  paid 
by  WW  II  veterans,  whose  Incomes  are  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  they  would  have  been 
without  the  advantage  of  education  and 
training  under  the  WW  n  G.I.  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  ttiis  measure  in- 
creasing benefits  is  necessary  and  will 
help  the  millions  of  veterans  who  are  in 
school  and  in  training  programs,  it  is 
not  the  total  answer.  While  $270  a 
month  for  a  single  veteran  attending 
school  full  time  is  a  help,  it  is  by  no 
means  enough. 

I  support  the  veto  override,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
12628 — the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Act. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
great  difficulty  with  the  issue  before  us. 

The  bill  provides  for  extended  and  In- 
creased benefits  to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
I  voted  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  when 
it  was  before  the  House  some  months 
ago.  Since  that  date,  the  President  has 
vetoed  the  legislation  and  I  now  have 
before  me  the  question  of  whether  the 
veto  should  be  overridden  or  sustained. 

On  balance,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  veto  shoiald  be  sustained. 

We  all  want  to  be  fair  to  our  veterans. 
But  we  cannot  permit  that  laudable  de- 
sire to  lessen  our  obligation  to  be  fair 
to  all  Americans  in  the  management  of 
their  fimds,  nor  to  review  with  special 
care  the  economic  impact  of  spending  in 
excess  of  budget  figures. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program. 
Congress  has  been  exceedingly  generous 
in  providing  increases  in  benefit  levels. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted,  benefits  will  have 
been  increased  by  approximately  140 
percent.  Obviously,  such  increases  are  far 
in  excess  of  any  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments during  the  life  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation. 

In  his  message,  the  President  has 
stated  his  support  for  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 18  percent  In  benefit  levels, 
compared  to  the  figure  of  23  percent  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
the  controversy  Is  not  one  of  whether 
the  veterans  deserve  some  Increase;  it 
is  rather  the  proper  amoimt  of  that 
increase. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  expect  to  have 
a  series  of  difficult  decisions  to  make 
concerning  spending  levels.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  wisdom  of  reasonable 
spending  restraints  as  part  of  the  proper 
strategy  to  combat  inflation.  If  I  am  to 
be  faithful  to  the  policy  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  correct  one,  I  cannot  cut  and 
lom  on  the  first  test  vote. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  Is  fair 
and  it  is  reasonable.  I  support  his  veto 
and  will  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  veto  override. 


According  to  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  the  second  quarter  of  1974 
showed  an  unemployment  rate  nation- 
ally for  veterans  of  5  percent,  with  290,- 
000  unemployed  In  real  numbers.  Now 
this  is  a  bit  lower  than  some  prior 
figures,  and  I  believe  there  are  some 
reasons  for  this; 

One.  The  flgiu-es  are  based  on  ages 
20-34;  in  the  last  few  years  very  few 
of  the  younger  veterans — fewer  each 
year — are  being  discharged,  thus  the 
figure  is  becoming  somewhat  skewed; 

Two.  The  unemployment  figures  may, 
in  fact,  be  misleading— a  better  figure 
may  be  that  30  percent  for  the  same 
reporting  quarter,  of  the  unemployed 
veterans  spent  15  weeks  or  more  looking 
for  employment— I  believe  the  conclu- 
sion here  is  that  the  veteran  is  un- 
employed longer  and  eventually  accepts 
work  other  than  he  Is  looking  for;  he 
is  no  longer  imemployed,  but  is  under- 
employed— and  this,  of  course.  Is  exactly 
v.hat  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Bill  Is  In- 
tended for.  Current  figures  for  Peimsyl- 
vania — is  estimated  at  15,000  to  16.000. 
Unemployment  In  the  Johnstown  area 
has  at  times  reached  as  high  as  where 
25  percent  of  the  total  unemployed  were 
veterans. 

Only  30  percent  of  Pennsylvania  vet- 
erans were  attending  State  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  graduate  of  a  4-year  college  has  pro- 
jected life-time  earnings  that  are  $231,- 
873  higher  than  the  high  school  gradu- 
ate. 

This  is  not  an  inflationary  measure 
but  an  investment  In  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
ray  congressional  service  of  8  years 
I  have  considered  It  an  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  vote  for  adequate  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  for  fair  treatment  of 
the  Nation's  veterans  when  they  left 
active  duty  and  returned  to  civilian  life. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  no  group  of 
citizens  is  more  entitled  to  the  Nation's 
gratitude  and  concern.  Consistent  with 
tliat  belief  and  my  previous  voting  record 
in  support  of  veterans'  legislation,  I  must 
vote  to  override  the  President's  unfortu- 
nate veto  of  H.R.  12628.  the  Veterans' 
Education  Act  of  1974. 

On  February  19  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  legislation  providing 
much  needed  improvements  in  educa- 
tional benefits  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
The  measure  then  lingered  in  the  other 
body  for  4  months  until  their  version 
of  the  bill  v.-as  finally  passed.  Another 
4  months  transpired  while  conferees 
grappled  to  reach  agreement  on  a  final 
bill.  Finally,  on  October  10  both  bodies 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  only  to 
have  the  President  veto  the  measure  on 
November  26. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imconscionable  that 
over  2.1  million  veterans  now  under  the 
GI  bill  are  still  waiting  for  increases  in 
their  educational  allowances  10  months 
after  the  Members  of  this  House  passed 
legislation  substantially  improving  their 
benefits. 

I  can  appreciate  President  Ford's  de- 
sire to  hold  down  Federal  spending  in 
these  infiatlonary  times.  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,  however,  that  an  investment  in 
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the  education  ot  ovix  young  veterans  can 
be  regarded  as  Inflationary.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended under  the  OI  bill,  $3  to  $6  in 
additional  tax  revenues  is  returned.  The 
additional  educational  training  made 
possible  under  the  bill  greatly  improves 
the  veteran's  chance  to  become  a  produc- 
tive contributor  to  our  peacetime  econ- 
omy. 

In  an  effort  to  bind  the  Nation's 
wounds  from  a  long  and  divisive  Indo- 
china war,  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
show  great  compassion  and  understand- 
ing toward  draft  evaders  and  deserters. 
Let  us  not  now  forget  the  debt  we  owe  the 
yoimg  Americans  who  agreed  to  serve 
when  and  where  their  counti-y  asked 
them  to  serve. 

In  light  of  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  the  growing  importance  of  post 
high  school  training,  I  think  it  is  totally 
appropriate  that  we  increase  veterans' 
educational  benefits  by  the  23  percent, 
provided  for  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me  to  override 
the  President's  imtimely  veto  of  H.R. 
12628. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  President  Ford's  veto  message  on 
H.R.  12628.  Veterans'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendments,  and  while  I 
wholeheartedly  support  efforts  to  restrain 
Federal  spending,  I  simply  cannot  agree 
with  the  President  that  H.R.  12628  con- 
tains "an  excessive  increase  and  liberali- 
zation of  veterans'  education  and  train- 
ing benefits." 

We  have  haggled  over  this  legislation 
for  far  too  long;  the  school  year  has  been 
in  session  over  two  months  now  and  our 
veterans  still  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
the  increase  due  them,  the  period  of  time 
for  which  the  benefits  will  be  forthcom- 
ing, or  whether  there  will  be  a  loan  pro- 
gram. Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Congress  has  demonstrated  good  faith 
by  compromising  on  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
Compi-ehensive  Vietnam  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Benefits  Act.  I  know  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  is  a  far  cry  from  this 
bill  as  well  as  from  the  original  Sen- 
ate-passed measure.  I  believe  we  have 
pared  its  provisions  down  to  the  abso- 
lute necessities  to  insure  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans the  means  to  an  education  and  to 
Job  training  opportunities  so  they  may  be 
properly  equipped  to  compete  in  a  job 
market  in  which  employment  opportuni- 
ties are  increasingly  scarce. 

In  the  longest  and  most  thankless  war 
in  our  Nation's  history,  we  depended  on 
these  young  men  and  now  their  future 
is  dependent  on  our  action  today.  I  be- 
lieve simple  Justice  mandates  an  over- 
ride of  the  President's  veto.  Moreover,  I 
believe  the  investments  In  this  legisla- 
tion are  economically  sound.  The  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  for  World 
War  n  veterans  has  been  recovered  more 
than  100  percent  by  the  U.S.  Tieasury 
through  the  added  taxes  paid  by  those 
veterans,  whose  incomes  are  significantly 
higher  than  they  would  have  been  with- 
out the  advantage  of  education  and 
training  under  the  World  War  II  GI 
bUl.  We  can  expect  the  same  from  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12628.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reaffirm  their  faith  in  these 


young  men  and  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try by  voting  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford's  veto  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Read- 
justment Act  imposes  an  unnecessary 
and  injurious  burden  on  our  veterans. 
This  bill,  as  passed  in  final  form  by  the 
Congress,  establishes  needed  and  just 
benefits  for  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  post-Korea  period.  Its  i>ercent- 
age  increases  reflect  an  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate an  upward  spiraling  rate  of 
inflation  in  this  country  rather  than  the 
"excessive  liberalization"  of  benefits  the 
President  charges. 

In  fact,  the  bill  as  approved  by  con- 
ference committee  represents  a  46  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  so-called  sub- 
stantial package  of  veterans'  educa- 
tional improvements  contained  in  an 
earlier  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The 
23  percent  in  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ances for  the  veterans  to  which  Presi- 
dent Ford  so  adamantly  objects,  is.  In 
reality,  a  mere  3 -percent  higher  than  the 
level  he  himself  suggested  as  a  counter 
to  rising  costs. 

Further,  the  bill  limits  the  overall  ex- 
tension-of  educational  benefits,  from  36 
to  45  months,  to  those  veterans  in  the 
process  of  completing  undergraduate  de- 
grees. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
Congress  proposed  a  fiscally  responsible 
measure  in  maintaining  adequate  GI 
benefits  in  light  of  the  present  economic 
crisis. 

In  contemplating  the  value  of  GI  loans 
it  is  pertinent,  too,  to  note  that  the  de- 
fault rates  on  veterans'  loans  are  among 
the  lowest  of  those  of  any  group  of  in- 
dividuals receiving  similar  assistance. 
The  men  who  served  this  country  ably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  are  not  only  good 
credit  risks  but  ultimately  provide  the 
Government  with  high  tax  revenues 
through  the  Jobs  they  obtain  as  a  result 
of  postsecondary  education. 

Veterans'  educational  allowances  have 
been  traditional  policy  since  the  Korean 
war  and  have  been  found  to  be  beneficial 
to  American  society  on  the  whole.  The 
two  measures  to  which  the  President  is 
specifically  opposed  are  a  minor  portion 
of  an  overall  package  which  is  of  cnicial 
importance  to  all  veterans  of  the  post- 
Korea  period.  The  difference  between  the 
administration's  own  proposals  and  those 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  this  regard 
constitute  $150  million  in  total  costs,  a 
far  smaller  figure  than  the  potential  ex- 
pense of  providing  imemployment  com- 
pensation or  training  programs  to  a 
group  whose  unemployment  level  has 
already  risen  far  above  the  norm. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  all  veterans  and  vote 
with  me  to  override  this  inexpedient  and 
detrimental  veto. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  President  vetoed 
H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1974. 

While  I  appreciate  and  share  the 
President's  concern  for  reduced  Federal 
expenditures,  I  do  believe  that  there 
are  certain  priority  issues  which  demand 
our  attention,  and  that  the  education 
and  training  of  our  great  number  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans  Is  one  of  them. 


Faced  with  limited  job  opportunities 
upon  their  return  to  the  United  States 
and  faced  with  the  ever- increasing  costs 
of  tuition  and  related  expenses — both 
problems  exacerbated  in  these  infiation- 
ary  times — the  economic  readjustment 
of  these  veterans  has  been  a  particularly 
difficult  one.  Our  Increased  assistance 
to  them  is  most  necessary  at  this  time. 

We  are  all  familiar,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  legislative  ups  and  downs  of  H.R. 
12628,  going  all  the  way  back  to  House 
passage  of  the  original  bill  in  February 
of  this  year.  The  compromise  bill  is  not 
all  that  some  of  us  had  hoped  for.  In 
July,  I  urged  my  colleagues  adoption  of 
the  Senate's  tuition  assistance  plan,  and 
I  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  work 
toward  that  goal,  as  it  represents  greater 
parity  with  benefits  received  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  did  receive  over- 
whelming support  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, had  been  thoughtfully  and  diligent- 
ly worked  out,  and  does  represent  sub- 
stantial assistance.  It  includes  among  its 
major  provisions,  a  22.7  percent  increase 
in  educational  allowances,  a  supplemen- 
tary loan  program  under  which  eligible 
persons  may  obtain  a  loan  not  to  exceed 
$600  per  academic  year,  and  an  addition- 
al 9  months  allowance  for  pursuit  of 
training  leading  to  a  standard  under- 
graduate college  degree,  beyond  the  36 
months  to  which  the  veteran  is  presently 
entitled. 

In  many  instances,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
present  benefit  levels,  the  choice  for  the 
indi\'idual  veteran  is  not  even  one  of  se- 
lecting the  less  expensive  school  over  an- 
other more  costly  one.  but  of  not  receiv- 
ing additional  training  and  education  al- 
together. This  is  a  grave  problem  for  the 
veterans  themselves,  and  also  for  society 
at  large,  as  it  denies  these  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  to  Increase  their 
'productivity  and  thereby  our  Nation's 
productivity. 

I  thus  regret  the  President's  decision, 
and  Join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  voting 
to  override  the  veto.  Such  action  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation to  those  who  have  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  In  recent  years. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  HJl.  12628.  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  final 
word.  I  do  wish  to  commend  all  of  our 
great  veterans'  organizations  for  their 
cooperation  and  support  not  only  of  this 
bill  but  also  of  all  legislation  which  bene- 
fits the  veterans  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  Particularly  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Am  Vets,  and  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  as  well  as  all  other  vet- 
erans' organizations  who  have  cooperated 
so  splendidly  with  the  chairman  and  the 
membership  of  this  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  394,  nays  10, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  648] 
YEAS— 394 


Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
DanielEOn 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip  Goodling 
Butler  Grasso 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 


Hicks 

Hillis 

Hlnsbaw 

Hog  an 

Holifield 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 


Edwards,  Calif.  Kluczynskl 


Eilberg 

E^rlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

FHJuntaln 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 


Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 


Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
EChmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 


Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall.Cbio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Montgomery 
Heckler.  Mass.     Moorhead, 
Heinz  Calif. 

Helstoskl  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Henderson  Morgan 


Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PoweU.Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritcbard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regiila 

Reid 

ReusE 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 


Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  P». 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RosteskowBkl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

S&ndman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sc  breeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
StuddE 
Sullivan 
Symington 


Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Tearue 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsb 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

WhitehuTst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Collier 
Davis,  Wis. 
Hanrahan 
Bosmer 


Beard 

Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cotter 

Crane 

Dent 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 


Landgrebe  Williams 

Smith,  N.Y.  Wyatt 
Ware 
Wiggins 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

Fisher  Metcalfe 

Frelinghuysen  Parrls 

Proehlich  Podell 

Griffiths  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hansen.  Wash.  Roy 

Howard  Sebellus 

Huber  Stubblefield 

Jones,  N.C.  Vigorito 

McSpadden  Wyman 

Macdonald  Young,  lU. 


So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Froehlich. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Young  of  niinols. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


AMENDING  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  of  the  bill 
H.R.  6191,  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of 
this  matter  in  a  minimiun  of  time.  This 
is  a  measure  that  has  been  explained 
to  the  House  before,  but  let  me  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  26,  the 
President  returned  to  the  Congress  with- 
out his  approval,  H.R.  6191  which,  as 
sent  to  the  President  by  the  Congress, 
would  deal  with  two  matters. 

First,  it  would  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ule to  suspend  until  Jime  30,  1977,  the 
present  duties  on  zinc  ores  and  concen- 
trates and  zinc-bearing  materials.  The 
President  indicated  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  this  featiu-e  of  the  bill  so  this 
is  not  at  issue  at  this  time. 

He  did,  however,  object  to  the  second 
feature  of  the  bill  which  would  compen- 
sate persons  in  the  lower  income  tax 
brackets  who  had  property  losses  result- 
ing from  presidentially  declared  major 
disasters  in  1972.  It  would  do  this  by  re- 
ducing slightly  their  income  taxes  for 
that  year.  Probably  the  three  most  sig- 
nificant major  disasters  which  occurred 
in  1972  were  those  which  resulted  from 
the  floods  in  South  Dakota,  the  flood  of 
Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.,  which  occurred 
when  the  coal  dust  dams  broke,  and  the 
Hurricane  Agnes  floods  which  affected 
much  of  the  entire  east  coast. 

In  cases  of  these  types,  generally  in- 
dividuals in  the  year  in  which  the  dis- 
aster occurs  take  casualty  loss  deduc- 
tions on  their  income  tax  returns.  In 
the  case  of  these  1972  floods,  the  indi- 
viduals involved  did  not  know,  in  most 
cases,  that  they  were  going  to  be  com- 
pensated for  these  losses.  In  the  Buffalo 
Creek  floods,  the  compensation  took  the 
form  of  pa3mients  on  tort  claims  against 
the  owners  of  the  mines.  In  other  csises, 
they  represented  loans  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  under  the 
Consolidated  Farms  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  where  the  loans  subsequently 
were  forgiven. 

The  tax  law  generally  provides  that 
when  an  individual  claims  a  casualty 
loss  deduction  and  then  subsequently  re- 
ceives compensation  for  it,  that  this  lat- 
ter amount  is  includable  as  income  in 
his  income  tax  return  in  the  year  it  is 
received.  As  a  general  proposition,  I  think 
tills  is  a  good  rule,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting any  general  departure  from  it. 

However,  in  the  cases  at  hand,  these 
people  did  not  know  that  they  would 
be  recompensed  for  the  losses  and,  as 
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near  as  I  can  tell,  in  most  cases  actually 
were  not  fully  compensated  for  their 
losses.  As  a  result.  I  believe  Uiat  for  tax- 
payers In  the  lower  income  brackets  It 
is  wrong  to  require  them  to  pick  up 
these  amounts  as  income.  To  do  so  would, 
in  manj  of  these  cases,  mean  that  the 
Oovemment  is  giving  with  one  hand  and 
taking  away  with  the  other. 

The  bill  we  sent  to  the  President  is 
designed  to  give  only  very  limited  relief 
in  these  major  disasters.  It  provides  tax 
relief  only  to  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackets — only  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  of 
tax  benefits,  and  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  first  $15,000  of  adjusted  gross  income. 
In  other  words,  if  somebody  has  an  in- 
come of  $30,000.  he  could  receive  a  bene- 
fit under  this  prousion  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  of  $5,000  or  $2,500.  The 
maximum  tax  benefit  of  $5,000  is  avail- 
able only  to  those  with  adjusted  gros^ 
Income  of  less  than  $15,000. 

This  bill  was  carefully  designed  to 
benefit  only  the  small  taxpayers,  the 
ones  that  in  practice  we  know  were  not 
fully  compensated  for  their  losses  and  the 
ones  that  have  very  real  hardships  in 
any  event.  It  is  wrong  of  the  Piesident 
to  want  to  tax  these  poor  people  on  tliis 
limited  amount  of  relief  that  we  would 
give  them  in  this  bill.  I  urge  your  supiwrt 
In  overriding  the  veto. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding.  I 
have  a  question  to  ask  which  I  believe 
is  very  important  to  a  number  of  the 
Members. 

As  I  miderstaiid  tills  legislation,  the 
forgiveness  clause  exemption  only  ap- 
pUes  to  the  1972  flood  victims.  I  would 
like  to  recall  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
man that  in  1973  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, we  had  tremendous  flood  damage.  In 
fact,  this  constituted  the  second  highest 
level  that  the  Mississippi  River  has  ever 
reached  when  it  has  gotten  out  of  its 
banks.  In  fact  this  might  have  been  the 
worst  flood  as  to  tiie  nimiber  of  people 
affected. 

There  were  tliousands  of  disaster  loans 
made.  As  I  understand  it.  this  bill  will 
give  exemption  to  the  1972  victims,  but 
not  to  the  1973  victims.  That  seem.s 
rather  unfair,  that  the  committee  would 
exclude  1973  or  even  1974  or  1971. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Tliii;  measure  deals  only 
with  1972  floods.  It  does  not  deal  witli  the 
forgiveness  of  the  loans  but  rather  the 
tax  treatment  of  tlie  amounts  forgiven 
or  the  tax  treatment  of  payments  on  tort 
claims. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  this 
amendment  was  put  on  in  the  other  body. 
If  we  had  originated  it  here.  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  looked  at  all  other  years.  It 
was  put  on  over  there  and  accepted  here 
in  conference  after  revision  whlcli  made 
it  generally  applicable  to  tort  pay- 
ments or  loan  forgiveness  in  the  case  of 
major  disasters  occurring  in  1972. 

We  recognize  that  there  Is  the  prob- 
lem that  the  gentleman  suggests  In  thaf 
this  provision  applies  only  to  disasters 


in  1972.  However,  there  Is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  be  in- 
equitable as  to  similar  situations  in  other 
years.  It  is  oiu-  hope  that  we  can  go  back 
and  look  at  the  facts  with  respect  to  1973 
and  then  take  action  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  as  we  find  them  for  1973  and  othei 
years. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  is  telling  me  that  the 
committee  will  go  back  and  look  at  those 
victims  other  than  during  1972,  and 
then  legislation  will  be  considered  to  cor- 
rect thLs  situation? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  vei-y  reasonable  request,  and  it 
certainly  will  be  my  intention,  and  I  am 
sure  the  committee's  intention,  to  look 
at  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  1973 
floods  and  give  the  matter  every  atten- 
tion. If  it  merits  it.  certainly  we  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  give  relief. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHNEEBELi> ,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
veto  on  H.R.  6191,  which  would  provide 
for  the  duty  free  entry  of  zinc-bearing 
materials  and  also  would  grant  certain 
tax  reUef  to  disaster  victims.  I  do  this 
with  some  reluctance  .since  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  budgetary  problems  facing 
the  President  and  am  generally  sympa- 
thetic to  them.  However,  I  believe  in  this 
instance  the  President  was  wrong  in  veto- 
ingr  this  bill  and  I  must  add  that  I  be- 
lieve his  reasons  for  so  doing  indicate 
th.it  he  was  incorrectly  informed  about 
this  bill. 

Let  me  provide  the  House  with  some 
background  on  the  amendments  to  H.R. 
6191  which  apparently  are  offensive  to 
the  administration  and  were  the  cause 
of  the  veto. 

H.R.  6191  passed  the  House  under 
imanimoas  consent  on  May  7  of  this 
year.  The  House-passed  measure  merely 
suspended  tlie  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
zinc.  On  July  30,  H.R.  6191  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with 
two  amendments.  The  first  extended  the 
duty  suspension  to  all  zinc-bearing  ma- 
terial and  is  not  at  issue  here.  The  sec- 
ond dealt  with  certain  disaster  losses 
where  taxpayers  were  allowed  flood  casu- 
alty loss  deductions  and  subsequently 
were  comjjensated  for  those  losses  based 
on  claims  of  tort. 

This  latter  provision  specifies  that 
where  this  occurred,  in  lieu  of  taking  the 
compensation  into  income  immediately, 
the  taxpayers  could  reduce  the  basis  of 
their  damaged  property — or  replacement 
property — by  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion they  received  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000  of  tax  benefits.  It  provided  further 
that  tlie  $5,000  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  the  ratio  of  the  taxpay- 
er's adjusted  gross  income  to  $15,000.  Ex- 
cess benefits  over  this  level  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  income  of  a  taxpayer  over 
a  5-year  period. 

H.R.  6191  passed  the  Senate  on  August 


13,  1974,  with  these  amendments  and 
subsequently  was  referred  to  conference. 
I  was  a  conferee  on  this  bill  and  during 
the  conference,  it  was  decided  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  second  Senate 
amendment  to  other  aspects  of  disaster 
losses.  The  House  amendment  accepted 
by  the  Senate  conferees  dealt  with  the 
tax  consequences  occasioned  by  the  can- 
cellation of  certain  disaster  assistance 
lotns  made  in  1972. 

Basically,  it  will  assist  those  whose 
property  was  ravaged  by  Hurricane  Agne.-- 
and  other  disasters  durint?  that  year.  It 
provides  that  if  a  Federal  disaster  loan 
is  canceled  and  the  individual  to  whom 
the  loan  was  made  had  an  adjusted  gix)ss 
income  of  less  than  $15,000,  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  include  that  forgiveness  in  his 
income  for  that  year.  The  maximum 
amount  of  a  disaster  loss  which  could  be 
canceled  imder  Federal  law  to  which 
this  amendment  applies  Ls  $5,000.  The 
amendment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
Senate  amendment.  Is  Intended  to  apply 
to  lower  income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  amendment 
was  based  on  legislation  introduced  after 
Hurricane  Agnes  by  me  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  correct  an  inequitable 
situation  occasioned  by  the  operation  of 
the  tax  law  on  loans  forgiven  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Many  victims  of  that 
terrible  disaster  received  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  help 
them  try  to  rebuild  their  lives  and  replace 
their  damaged  property.  Under  the  law 
in  existence  at  tliat  time,  the  loans  were 
able  to  be  forgiven  to  the  extent  of  $5,000. 
The  clear  intent  of  Congress  was  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  recipients,  not  to  com- 
pensate them  as  some,  including  the 
President,  have  suggested.  It  should  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  laws  under  which 
these  loans  were  made  was  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  Relief  is  the  key  word. 

In  his  message  returning  this  legisla- 
tion, the  President  stated: 

Under  current  tax  law.  Individuals  are  gen- 
erally permitted  to  deduct  casualty  losses  not 
otherwise  compensated  for  by  Insurance,  torf 
rompenaatior.  lo^n  forglvene.'^.  or  other 
means. 

I  would  point  cut  that  the  law  does  not 
include  "loan  forgiveness"  as  compensa- 
tion. Rather,  the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-v- 
ice  in  Revenue  Ruling  71-160  concluded 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  was  to  compensate  disaster 
victims  for  losses  and  that,  accordingly, 
any  loan  forgiveness  would  have  to  be 
included  in  income.  The  legislation  in- 
troduced by  me  and  others  was  primarily 
designed  to  reverse  that  ruling  on  the 
ground  that  tiie  intent  oi  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  was  not  to  compensate  victims 
but  rather  to  provide  relief.  It  is  not  fair 
for  the  President  or  anyone  else  to  say 
that  Congress  intended  that  "loan  for- 
giveness" be  considered  compensation  for 
tax  piu-poses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  applying  a  simUar 
doctrine  to  loans  which  are  granted  un- 
der Federal  and  State  laws  to  medical 
students  who  agree  to  serve  in  medically 
indigent  areas  after  graduation  on  the 
condition  that  the  loan  is  forgiven.  And, 
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as  in  this  case.  Congress  has  had  to  clar- 
ify that  matter. 

In  fact,  very  recently  the  President 
signed  legislation — agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  same  day  as  H.R.  6191 — 
which  contained  an  amendment  dealing 
with  a  similar  issue.  The  amendment  to 
H.R.  12035  delayed  for  1  year  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  IRS  ruling  which  would 
have  required  students  to  include  in  in- 
come certain  amounts  received  toward 
their  educational  expenses  while  partici- 
pating in  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scliolarship  program.  The  IRSs 
position  on  that  matter  was  essentially 
the  same  as  its  position  on  the  "loan  for- 
giveness" feature  and  the  principle  in 
that  case  was.  at  least  temporarily,  over- 
turned by  Congress.  At  that  time,  we 
heard  nothing  about  the  setting  of  "a 
very  imdesirable  precedent."  If  such  an 
undesirable  precedent  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  has  been  established  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  we,  in  Con- 
gress, are  seeking  to  undo  the  damage  it 
has  caused. 

I  am  concerned  also  about  the  argu- 
ment that  this  legislation  provides  an 
unfair  windfall  to  a  limited  group  of 
taxpayers.  They  are  the  ones  who  expe- 
rienced the  terrible  consequences  of  dis- 
asters so  great  that  our  Government  felt 
compelled  to  help  them.  These  are  people 
whose  lives  and  property  have  been,  in 
many  instances,  ruined  and  they  are  not 
being  unjustly  enriched.  If  anythmg, 
what  this  bill  seeks  to  do  probably  won't 
help  them  to  any  great  degree.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  insure  that  those  in  the  lower 
income  ranges  will  not  be  hurt  addition- 
ally. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  President's  message  which 
says  that  the  significance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  not  explored  during  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  11  contains  ex- 
planatory remarks  by  several  Members 
of  this  body  detailing  the  exact  nature 
of  these  provisions.  But,  more  important- 
ly, they  were  fully  discussed  in  the  con- 
ference and  Treasury  officials  there 
raised  no  objection  to  them.  Since  I  have 
been  a  conferee,  we  have  always  given 
administration  officials  the  opportunity 
to  present  the  view  of  the  administra- 
tion and,  In  this  case,  no  opposition  or 
even  concern  was  expressed.  As  a  result, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  the  admin- 
istration's late  change  in  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
Is  fair,  humanitarian  and  long  overdue. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  voting  to  override  its  rejection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  notice  from  the  veto 
message  the  following  reasons  given  by 
the  President.  He  says : 

Under  current  tax  law,  Individuals  are 
generally  permitted  to  deduct  casualty  losses 
not  otherwise  compensated  for  by  Insurance, 
tort  compensation,  loan  forgiveness,  or  other 
means.  If  individuals  choose  to  deduct  theee 
losses,  however,  and  are  subsequently  reim- 
bursed, the  reimbursement  must  be  In- 
cluded ae  Income  in  subsequent  tax  rettims. 


Otherwise,  the  Individual  could  receive  a  tax 
break  for  a  loss  that  had  not  ccet  him  any- 
thing. 
The  President  said  that  this  bill: 
Would  provide  unwarranted  and  costly  ex- 
ceptions to  the  present  law  by  allowing  cer- 
tain taxpayers  who  have  already  deducted 
their  casualty  losses  to  also  exclude  from 
taxable  Income  any  amount  received  from 
tort  compensation  or  federal  loan  cancella- 
tions based  on  those  losses.  .  .  , 

This  would  result  in  favored  treatment 
for  a  select  group  of  taxpayers  relative  to 
others  with  identical  or  even  larger  casualty 
losses. 

The  question  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  this:  Are  the 
remarks  of  the  President  well  founded? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  remarks  of 
the  President  are  well  founded  if  one  is 
to  consider  this  in  the  form  of  compen- 
sation. The  original  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  that  it  would  not  be  considered 
as  compensation  but  that  it  would  be 
considered  as  relief  to  the  people  who 
suffered  the  losses.  Therefore  it  was  not 
a  compensation  lo&s,  and  the  remark  of 
the  President  was  based  upon  a  false 
premise  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  originally  came  out  with 
this  legislation  decided  that  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  relief  to  people  who  suffered 
the  losses,  so  it  was  not  compensation. 
So  the  President  was  in  error  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  will  people  be 
receiving  double  compensation  here? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  am  sorry,  I  could 
not  hear  the  gentleman.  Will  the  gentle- 
man repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  President  said  people 
are  being  compensated  twice  under  this 
bill,  there  is  a  possibility,  that  they  would 
also  be  compensated  under  tort  claims. 
In  that  event  would  they  not  be  receiving 
double  payment? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  am  advised  that 
the  tort  claims  are  entirely  separate  from 
the  compensation,  but  that  the  compen- 
sation aspect  of  course,  insofar  as  the 
Federal  grant  is  concerned,  is  in  the  form 
of  relief  and  not  compensation.  The  peo- 
ple were  not  compensated  for  their  losses, 
they  were  given  relief. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  losses  were  much  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,  in  many  instances  they 
would  have  been  over  $50,000,  which  was 
the  total  amount  of  the  loan,  that  was 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  loss,  and  $5,000 
of  that  was  granted  as  relief,  not  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI)  has  stated  precisely 
and  exactly  the  case. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade)  . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  attempt  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  of  H.R.  6191,  legis- 
lation that  corrects  a  glaring  error  in  the 
tax  treatment  being  received  by  disaster 
victims,  especially  those  \ictims  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  I  introduced 
such  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Its  purpose  wsis  quite  simple 
and  the  intent  of  Congress  was  quite  clear 
in  approving  it.  The  Government  passed 
the  Agnes  Recovery  Act  in  1972  contain- 
ing a  $5,000  grant  feature  to  help  get 
disaster  \'ictims  back  on  their  feet.  We 
knew  this  was  not  all  we  had  to  do.  But 
it  was  a  beginning.  We  intended  that  the 
flood  victims  in  that  terrible  disaster  have 
this  grant  free  and  clear.  We  never  in- 
tended that  in  the  following  year  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  come  back 
to  these  same  people  and  require  that 
they  pay  part  of  it  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  income  taxes. 

In  short,  we  never  intended  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Unfortimately,  the  IRS  and  the  ad- 
ministration see  things  differently  and 
we  are  faced  with  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation here  today. 

One  aspect  of  the  President's  veto 
message  which  I  would  like  to  set 
straight  is  the  claim  that  this  bill  will 
resint  in  windfall  benefits  for  a  few.  I 
can  guarantee  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  only  windfall  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  a  small  tax  refund  to 
thousands  of  poor,  fixed  income  and  el- 
derly families  whose  life  savings  were 
wiped  out,  who  are  heavily  in  debt,  and 
whose  confidence  in  the  Government  has 
been  shaken  by  having  to  return  part  of 
this  grant.  To  call  a  small  tax  refimd  to 
these  people,  a  "windfall"  staggers  the 
imagination. 

Another  aspect  of  the  veto  message 
that  troubles  me  is  the  claim  that  this 
legislation  will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 
$130  million.  These  figures  were  arrived 
at  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  most 
inaccurate  and  haphazard  way.  They  as- 
sumed that  all  flood  victims  had  an  ef- 
fective tax  rate  of  23  percent  and  they 
multiplied  that  by  the  total  number  of 
flood  grants.  By  their  own  admission, 
that  $130  million  Is  a  guess.  It  is  sad  that 
such  inaccurate  and  irresponsible  calcu- 
lation can  effect  so  many  innocent 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  an  inequality  which  de- 
veloped after  we  passed  the  Agnes  Re- 
covery Act.  If  it  sets  a  precedent,  as  the 
President's  message  suggests,  then  it  is  a 
wise  precedent  because  it  clarifies  con- 
gressional intent  and  eliminates  a  tax  in- 
equity. It  is  tax  justice  pure  and  simple, 
to  thousands  of  families  who  deserve  to 
be  treated  equally  by  all  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  to  override  this  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  specifi- 
cally to  in-ge  the  overriding  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  veto  on  this  bill,  a  veto  which  I 
believe  to  be  ill-considered. 

I  oelieve  that  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schhxi- 
BELi)  who  has  done  such  a  magnificent 
job  in  pointing  out  what  this  legislation 
does,  and  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee,  has  explained 
factually  what  the  situation  is.  And  if 
the  Congress  cannot  pass  legislation  In 
which  we  designate  something  to  be  a 
gi-ant.  if  it  turns  out  not  to  be  a  grant, 
I  Just  do  not  know  what  on  eartli  we  can 
do  to  express  oui'  intent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  contest  between  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  legislative  intent,  and  a 
subsequent  ruling  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  deciding,  in  spite  of  the 
word  "grant"  wliich  tlie  Congress  used  in 
passing  the  legislation,  that  they,  the 
IRS.  1  year  later  will  declare  that  to  be 
taxable  income. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  in  this  circum- 
stance the  choice  for  us  is  clear,  and  that 
choice  for  us  is  to  override  this  veto,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Floods  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said  before  when  the  original  Hurricane 
Agnes  appropriation  bill  was  introduced, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  named  Flood 
and  come  from  Wilkes -Bai're,  Pa.?  I 
know  whereof  I  speak  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  obviously  so  im- 
portant or  I  would  not  presvune  on  the 
time  of  the  Members.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  urging  of  my  f liends  here  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
House  two  things,  first,  why  this  bill  was 
vetoed — this  you  wUl  not  believe — and. 
second,  why  it  should  be  overridden.  Un- 
derstand why  the  bill  was  vetoed.  We 
have  the  atmosphere  here  in  town  of  cut 
and  rescind,  and  so  on.  But  now  hear 
this.  As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  said,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  advised  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  veto  this  bill;  the  counselors 
in  the  White  House  advised  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  veto  this  bill;  two  of  his  clos- 
est friends  advised  him  not  to  veto  this 
bill;  and  the  tenn  "ridiculous"  was  used 
three  times. 

What  happened  is — wait  until  you 
hear  this — OMB  looked  at  this  verj- 
good,  this  very  fair  bill,  and  they  said, 
"veto."  OMB's  reconunendation  was  to 
veto  this  bill. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  the  back- 
groimd.  Tliis  is  irresponsible,  and  I  say 
this  advisedly:  This  is  an  unconscion- 
able act.  It  is  without  basis  in  fact.  Let 
me  show  the  Members  why.  I  want  them 
to  know  where  the  villain  is — OMB. 
OMB  was  asked  to  state  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  loss  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
Now  liear  this.  So  OMB,  by  their  own 
admission — wait  until  you  hear  tliis — 
guessed.  OMB  guessed  what  the  figure 
would  be.  The  financial  security  of  tliou- 
sands  and  thousands  of  victims  of  the 
worst  natural  disasters  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  was  at  stake,  and  OMB 
guessed. 


To  make  the  matter  worse,  they 
guessed  wrongly.  How  do  you  like  that? 
They  used  tlie  23  percent  marginai  tax 
rate  and  applied  this  to  disaster  vic- 
tims. Imagine  that.  Of  all  the  victims  of 
these  disasters  in  the  areas  that  we  know 
in  more  than  a  dozen  States.  OMB  put 
them  in  the  23-percent  Income  tax 
bracket.  How  utterly  ridiculous,  espe- 
cially in  areas  we  know  about.  These  are 
small  wage  earners  in  these  flood  plains, 
disaster  victims  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
aged,  who  are  nowhere  near  that  23- 
percent  bracket  that  OMB  used.  This  is 
an  outrageous  action. 

I  have  done  business  with  them  on  ap- 
propriations. This  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw 
or  ever  heard  of,  and  they  know  it.  Now 
tliey  are  trying  to  make  themselves  look 
good  on  this  tiling. 

Let  me  tell  you  point  2  of  the  override. 
To  begin  with.  I  just  stated  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  recommendation  is  based  abso- 
lutely upon  guesswork,  a  complete  guess 
as  to  tliese  figures. 

This  was  a  grant.  The  Members  re- 
member when  I  stood  there  debating  it. 
There  was  not  a  Member  of  this  House; 
there  was  not  a  Member  or  a  person  In 
tliis  building,  including  the  elevator  op- 
erators, who  had  any  idea  that  this  was 
not  a  grant  to  tlie  victim — a  grant  to  the 
victim.  Nobody  questioned  it  until  it  got 
down  to  IRS.  to  OMB.  Do  not  put  the 
finger  on  the  IRS.  It  was  OMB's  respon- 
sibility from  beginning  to  end.  flying  in 
the  face  of  what  everybody  knew,  we  in 
this  House,  and  the  Congress  knew  it  to 
be.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

I  have  done  some  inflation  fighting. 
We  have  cut  the  Labor-HEW  budget 
$300  or  $400  million  tills  very  year.  The 
effect  of  inflation — we  should  not  put  it 
on  these  people — these  disaster  victims. 
Let  me  say  this. 

These  people  who  were  injured,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  about 
them.  Each  one  of  these  disaster  victims 
knows  about  inflation.  So  do  I  and  so  do 
the  Members.  But  let  me  transpose  some 
Cicero  for  you.  If  we  fail  in  our  responsi- 
bilities to  temper  our  judgment  with  a 
firm  and  continuous  deske  to  render  to 
everyone  that  which  is  his  due,  then  we 
have  failed  to  represent  the  people  for 
whom  we  speak  here.  These  disaster 
victims  are  asking  us  at  least  that  much. 
We  must  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler), 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  Congress  has  any  sense 
of  justice  and  equity,  we  will  vote  today 
to  override  this  cruel  and  heartless  veto. 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  disaster  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  when  125  of  my  fellow 
West  Virginians  lost  their  lives.  Pittston 
Coal  Co.  had  been  piling  up  the  waste 
materials  from  its  mines,  using  a  pond 
to  wash  its  coal,  and  allowing  tliese 
wastes  to  pile  higher  and  higher  as  the 
years  went  by.  More  and  more  water  was 
backed  up  so  the  slag  heap  of  waste 
served  as  a  makeshift,  nonengineered 
dam. 

On  the  morning  of  February  26,  1972, 
after  hea-^y  rains,  that  slag  heap  rup- 


tured, cascading  millions  of  tons  of  water 
down  into  th«  Buffalo  Creek  valley.  A 
giant,  greasy  fist  smashed  into  whole 
commimities  and  slammed  the  splinter- 
ing houses  against  other  homes,  on  the 
crest  of  a  20-foot  wall  of  water,  sludge, 
and  coal  waste.  The  people  did  not  have 
a  chance.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  killed  and  4,000  were  left  homeless. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  sent 
agents  down  to  Buffalo  Creek  and  help- 
fully sat  down  with  all  those  who  had 
suffered  losses.  The  IRS  said:  "Look, 
you  can  write  these  losses  off  yoiu-  in- 
come tax."  And  the  people  believed 
what  they  were  told,  and  they  filled  out 
theii-  income  tax  returns  as  they  wei-e 
told. 

Then  a  long  time  afterward,  the  Pitts- 
ton  Co.  came  along  and  acknowledged  it.s 
responsibility  for  the  Buffalo  Creek  dis- 
aster, and  in  a  burst  of  generosity  offered 
to  pay  these  suffeiing  people — not  full 
compensation,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
value  of  what  they  had  lost. 

One  day  early  last  year,  a  dedicated 
Internal  Revenue  agent  who  must  re- 
main anonymous  for  reasons  which  will 
become  obvious  came  to  me  very  agitated 
one  evening  and  said:  "Congressman,  my 
agency  is  doing  a  ten-ible  wrong  to  the 
people  who  have  suffered  so  much  on 
Buffalo  Creek."  "What  is  that,"  I  asked. 
"Well,  the  IRS  is  ordering  me  to  go 
down  and  tell  these  people  that  took  our 
advice  to  write  off  their  losses  that  now 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  back  for  what  we  told  them 
to  do."  And,  he  added,  what  kind  of  Gov- 
ei-nment  is  that  which  tells  poor  people 
they  are  going  to  help  them,  and  then 
stabs  them  in  the  back.  This  IRS  agent 
said:  "It  breaks  my  heart,  because  I  am 
the  one  who  has  to  go  down  and  tell 
tliose  people  that  they  not  only  have  to 
pay  back  what  they  deducted  in  1972, 
but  they  have  to  pay  Interest  also." 

I  said  to  my  friend  the  IRS  agent- 
No,  wait,  we  wUl  get  a  freeze  placed  on 
this  unconscionable  action,  and  I  will 
get  a  bill  drafted  to  enable  these  people 
who  are  without  an>'  money  to  be  exempt 
from  repaying  money  plus  hiterest  which 
they  do  not  even  have. 

So  I  worked  with  Congressman  Jim 
Burke  and  with  Senator  Byrd,  and  Dan 
Flood,  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
and  tills  legislation  was  drafted. 
I  have  scores  of  letters  about  this  veto. 
Mrs.  El-vine  E.  Roark  of  Lmidale, 
W.  Va.,  wrote  me: 

The  people  on  Buffalo  Creek  are  between  a 
rock  and  hard  place.  And  the  pressure  Is  ter- 
rible. We  get  a  bUl  from  IRS  for  a  $103  that 
we  had  to  pay.  It  was  for  Interest  on  a  re- 
fund that  we  had  already  paid  back. 

A  disaster  can  happen  overseas.  America 
sends  all  the  help  it  can  and  expects  no  re- 
payment. Then  when  we  need  help  It  seems 
like  we  have  to  help  ourselves.  We  do  with- 
out. We  didn't  ask  IRS  to  give  us  the  taxes. 
We  didn't  borrow  them. 

Yet  they  send  men  in  here  with  their  big 
smile  and  a  helping  hand.  When  we  didn't 
know  what  to  do  (and  still  don't).  We 
thought  how  nice  everyone  was.  When  they 
took  back  what  they  gave  us  and  made  us 
pay  Interest  on  It  too.  It  sure  made  us  lose 
faith  in  people. 
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Mrs.  Jack  Stowers  of  Acccville,  W. 
Va.,  wrote  me: 

We  only  went  back  one  year  on  our  losses 
In  the  disaster.  We  had  to  pay  It  aU  back, 
$843.  Today  I  received  a  statement  from  the 
IRS  showing  that  we  stlU  owe  $50.77  Interest 
on  the  money  we  received  after  the  flood.  I 
could  have  bought  two  appliances  with  that. 
I  would  never  have  claimed  a  lose  if  I 
had  known  it  had  to  be  paid  back  plus  inter- 
est. 

Among  the  letters  I  received  are  the 
following : 

When  the  Internal  Revenue  came  to  Man 
High  School,  set  up  an  office  and  told  the 
people  to  sign  up  for  back  taxes  back  to  1968, 
at  that  time  there  was  no  mention  of  having 
to  pay  it  back.  After  using  the  money,  here 
comes  this  notice  in  the  paper  that  Buffalo 
Creek  people  have  to  pay. 

If  I  hud  known  this,  I  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  tax  money  for  my  husband  has 
retired  since  the  flood  and  I  don't  have  that 
kind  of  money  to  pay  taxes  out  of. — Mrs. 
Leonard  Guunells,  Lundale.  W.  Va. 

We  lost  everything  we  liad.  Had  we  known 
we  would  have  had  to  pay  this  tax  back,  we 
never  would  have  filed  for  it.  .  .  . 

Why  didn't  they  let  us  know  we  would 
have  to  pay  it  back.  Why  weren't  things  ex- 
plained more  to  us.  We  were  like  sheep  being 
led  to  a  slaughterhouse. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  E.  McComas,  8r..  Oceana,  W.  Va. 

It  will  place  a  hardship  on  us  because  so 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  our 
property.  We  wouldn't  have  accepted  IRS  or 
any  other  help  that  would  put  more  h.ird- 
shlp  on  us  because  we're  trying  to  rebuild 
our  lives  on  Buffalo  Creek. — WUbert  A.  Hicks, 
Sr.,  and  Ruby  R.  Hicka,  Lorado,  W.  Va. 

It  would  put  a  real  hardship  on  me  and 
my  family.  There  was  no  mention  of  having 
to  pay  it  back.  I'm  not  able  to  work  now 
and  only  get  $40  per  week  Insurance.  I  liave 
three  children  in  school.  4th,  7lh  and  12th 
grades.  My  insurance  will  soon  stop.  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  repay  tliHs  money. — Henry 
Kllgore,  Man,  W.  Va. 

I'm  more  in  debt  and  have  lees  than  liefore 
the  flood  happened.  AU  the  help  we  received 
ended  up  having  to  be  paid  back  plus  inter- 
est— Alvin  Vance,  Amherstdale,  W.  Va. 

My  6-year-old  sou  has  never  got  over  what 
he  has  Ijeen  through  the  morning  the  dam 
broke,  we  were  caught  inside  the  house  and 
were  washed  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  m41e 
below  where  our  house  stood.  We  were  all 
banged  up  pretty  bad.  Every  time  it  rains 
or  looks  like  rain,  my  boy  nearly  throws  a 
fit. 

Then  I  got  these  pa{>ers  telling  me  I  would 
have  to  pay  biick  the  tax  refund.  I  bad  spent 
the  money  on  furniture  and  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  house.  I'm  sure  you  must  know 
how  hard  it  is  trying  to  pick  up  our  lives 
and  go  on  and  try  to  replace  the  necessary 
things. — Ralph  Gibson,  Man.  W.  Va. 

The  only  Income  my  father-in-law  gets  is 
$254.00  a  mouth  Black  Lung.  Paying  back 
that  money  (to  IRS)  has  really  put  hard- 
ships on  them.  They  haven't  Ijeen  able  to 
complete  their  house  because  they  Just  don't 
have  the  money.  That  wasn't  bad  enough, 
they  have  gotten  two  different  notices  that 
they  have  to  pay  Interest  on  the  income  tax. 
We've  been  taken  away  from  our  homes  and 
now  the  IRS  is  taking  some  of  our  belong- 
ings.— Mrs.  Ruth  Osborne  for  Elmer  Osborne, 
Oceana. 

We  rented  from  BuCalo  Mining  at  the  time 
(of  the  flood)  and  were  in  the  process  of 
building  a  new  home.  We  lost  all  new  furni- 
ture and  clothing  and  even  a  friend's  bor- 
rowed tools.  Pittston  paid  us  $7,100  to  which 
we  paid  the  neighbor  for  the  loss  of  Ms  tools, 
had  to  buy  furniture  so  we  could  move  In 


the  new  hotise  we  were  building  although 
it  was  far  from  complete.  We  begged  and  bor- 
rowed and  scraped  up  enough  money  to  get 
by  and  I  had  my  tases  amended,  to  which 
I  received  $863.00  which  went  a  UUle  way 
toward  purchasing  furniture,  clothing  and 
even  some  building  material  to  finish  work 
on  our  house.  I  got  a  Small  Business  Loan 
of  $3,000  to  which  I've  paid  $336.00  back  and 
then  I  borrowed  from  the  Bank  on  my  own 
money  to  buy  the  furniture  and  more  build- 
ing material.  We  were  not  told  at  the  time 
of  the  amendment  that  It  had  to  be  paid 
back,  well,  the  first  of  June  I  got  a  notice 
from  the  IRS  that  I  had  10  days  to  pay 
$49.17  xnteTfst  on  the  $863.00.  I  paid  this  in 
June  9th.  My  point  is  tills,  why  let  us  have  it, 
only  to  have  to  pay  it  back  plus  interest. 
I  wouldn't  have  taken  it  In  the  first  place 
had  I  been  told  or  was  aware  of  having  to 
give  it  back. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waidon  Mulllns, 
Man,  W.  Va. 

I  would  never  have  filed  for  It  If  1  had 
known  I  would  have  to  pay  back.  They  told 
us  whUe  we  were  staying  at  the  school,  we 
woiUd  not  have  to  pay  it  back.  We  have  been 
In  a  terrible  spot  since  the  disaster  fi- 
nancially. I  haven't  been  a'Dle  to  pay  my  bUls. 
I  lost  my  phone  which  I  had  for  six  years. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  helping  people  they  are  taking 
away  from  them  and  putting  more  worries 
on  them.  I  hope  you  can  help  us  for  we  sure 
need  some  help. — Lester  and  Elaine  B^rtley, 
Man. 

Why  didn't  they  make  things  clear  about 
this,  we  thought  they  were  for  our  good.  We 
trusted  them  to  know  what  they  were  doing, 
now  it  seems  they  were  mistaken.  They  have 
given  us  more  worries  and  hardship,  I  think 
we  have  t>een  through  enough. — Oscar  N. 
McComas,  Sr.,  Lorado. 

It  Is  pretty  hard  to  pay  back  something 
that  you  don't  have.  We  people  spent  this 
money  In  good  faith  for  the  use  of  clothing 
and  other  needs  that  our  families  needed.  At 
the  time  we  had  no  place  to  go. — James  S. 
"Red"  Morris,  Lundale. 

When  this  disaster  happened,  we  were  told 
to  file  our  losses  on  our  Income  tax.  I  got 
back  around  $4,000.00  which  helped  me  get 
back  on  my  feet.  In  tlie  meantime  Pittston 
Coal  Company  paid  me  for  some  of  my  losses. 
I  bought  me  a  double  wide  trailer  with  the 
money  and  am  Just  now  getting  back  on  my 
feet.  The  tax  people  told  me  I  would  have  to 
pay  back  the  money.  I  sent  them  a  check  for 
the  money  I  got  back  which  left  me  In  worse 
condition  than  before  the  flood.  Now  I  get 
another  letter  from  them  telling  me  I  owe 
$343.00  interest  and  the  money  I  got  back.  I 
have  refused  to  pay  so  far.  I  just  got  a  letter 
saying  that  if  I  didn't  pay  in  10  days  they 
would  seize  my  property  or  wages  for  the 
amount.  I  didn't  want  to  file  for  the  losses  in 
the  first  place,  the  lawyers  and  everyone 
here  said  we  wouldn't  have  to  pay  it  back.  By 
having  to  pay  back  this  money  has  put  us  aU 
in  a  hard  place.  The  money  we  got  back  from 
Pittston  could  never  repay  for  all  the  prop- 
erty and  death  that  we  lost  in  this  flood.  If 
Congress  can  help  us  in  any  way,  we  wotild 
all  appreciate  It  very  much. — Charles  O. 
Vance,  Amherstdale. 

We  lost  an  Aunt  and  two  cousins  (In  the 
flood).  Tou  can  Imagine  what  It  Is  like  to 
not  even  And  a  splinter  of  anything  you  ever 
owned  and  then  have  to  pay  back  frl666.00 
of  monev  that  yon  didn't  really  have  when 
you  don't  have  anything.  That  money  sure 
came  in  handy,  but  then  it  put  us  right  back 
almost  where  we  were  after  the  flood. — Joe 
Grimmett,  Lundale. 

We  thought  the  Income  Tax  Department 
was  trying  to  help  us  and  it  was  never  ex- 
plained we  would  have  to  pay  all  of  the  $670 
back  or  we  would  never  have  refiled  because 
we  don't  have  one  silver  dime  of  it.  People 
has    remarked    that    the    flood    mi    Buffalo 


Creek  has  made  people  rich,  well,  let  them 
come  and  visit  the  Charles  Wm.  Osborne 
famUy.  I  haven't  had  a  new  anything  in  so 
long  I  wouldn't  feel  right  with  It  on.  I  don't 
mean  to  let  our  sobs  go  down  your  shoulder, 
but  there  Is  no  way  we  can  get  the  money  so 
what  will  they  do  to  Charles.  That's  another 
worry  we  are  with,  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
own  laws. — Mrs.  Charles  Wm.  OstKjrne, 
Lorado. 

We  lost  everything  we  had  and  when  we 
got  our  settlement  from  Pittston  we  still  lost 
about  $.'',000  that  we  didn't  get  paid  for. 
After  the  fiood  we  went  up  to  my  Father-ln- 
laws  and  on  Piiday  after  the  fiood  his  house 
burned  down  and  we  lost  what  we  had  gotten 
back  and  what  things  we  got  back  we  had  to 
pay  the  down  payment  on  them  and  If  we 
bad  to  pay  the  Income  tax  back  I  Just  don't 
know  how  we  could  make  it.  We'd  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes  back  for 
we  Just  don  t  have  the  money,  and  I  don't 
make  enough  money  to  pay  back  the  money 
we'd  have  to  borrow. — Brady  and  Janice 
Elswlck,  Lorado. 

At  the  time  I  received  my  taxes  I  needed 
them  very  badly  to  live  on.  I  keep  foster  chU- 
dren  for  the  State  and  I  had  6  foster  children 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  plus  two  of  my  own 
and  we  were  In  4  difi^erent  homes.  The 
$532.00  I  got  back  on  my  amended  return 
went  very  fast  as  we  were  trying  to  pr.y  our 
way  wherever  we  went.  We  just  couldn't  have 
made  It  if  It  hadn't  been  for  the  help  of  other 
organizations  such  sw  the  Red  Cross,  the  tax 
refund  and  State  agencies.  We  would  prob- 
a^)ly  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  $532  00 
back  aU  at  one  time. — James  Duncan, 
Amherstdale. 

We  came  close  to  dying  In  that  nasty 
water.  I  watched  that  nasty  water  and  never 
thought  of  one  single  person  dying.  Our  son 
never  saw  the  water  or  what  it  did,  only  that 
all  the  houses  and  trees  were  gone.  But  'ust 
thinking  of  how  close  we  came  Is  enough  to 
drive  a  person  Insane.  We  were  lucky,  we 
never  lost  any  family.  There  is  a  lot  of 
friends  we  miss  and  thinking  of  them  makes 
our  hearts  ache.  It  wasn't  fair  for  the  Inconie 
tax  people  to  tell  us  we  had  to  pay  It  back. 
They  should  have  said  something  when  we 
made  our  claims  because  they  really  acted  on 
false  pretenses. — Judy  Tomblln,  Lundale. 

This  has  really  put  us  In  a  hard  place  as  we 
are  both  disabled  from  work.  Nothing  coming 
In  except  an  Insurance  check  of  $40.00  a  week 
which  ceases  next  month.— WiUard  H.  Fer- 
guson, Braeholm. 

Just  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
Steven  Crum,  a  freshman  at  Marshall 
University.  It  was  an  anguished  letter 
three  pages  long: 

The  primary  reason  I'm  writing  Is  Isecausc 
of  the  bill  veoted  by  President  Ford  concern- 
ing Buffalo  Creek.  My  parents  and  I  were 
some  of  the  lucky  people  to  survive  Buffalo 
Creek,  and  It  would  seem  this  tragedy  alone 
would  be  enough  to  crush  one's  spirit.  But 
somehow  we  managed  to  maintain  our  spirit, 
and  this  spirit  was  boosted  when  it  was 
learned  that  we  might  receive  some  assist- 
ance from  our  government  ...  I  grew  up 
believing  that  when  the  government  of  the 
TJnlted  States  of  America  said  something, 
that  It  was  true.  But,  alas,  as  I  have  grown 
older  I  can  see  how  untrue  this  Is  .  .  .  What 
angers  me  is  that  our  government — ^the  IRS — 
withdrew  the  tax  return  and  not  only  did 
we  have  to  pay  the  return  but  also  Interest. 
Our  government  turned  Its  back  on  us. 

We  wer©  notUled  toy  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  we  had  10  days  to  pay  the  tax 
refund  with  Interest.  10  whole  days,  mind 
you.  They  sure  take  their  sweet  time  when 
they  hare  to  pay  you  ...  If  this  had  been 
money  that  someone  In  the  government  paid 
out  of  their  own  pocket  It  would  be  dlfierent. 
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But  this  was  money  that  my  father  paid  from 
his  pocket.  We  didn't  ask  for  a  loan.  Is  that 
how  our  government  makes  money?  Loaning 
out  money  later  to  collect  with  interest  and 
a  threat  If  one  does  not  cough  up  the  money. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  out- 
rageous for  anyone  to  state,  as  was 
written  for  the  President  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, that  this  bill  is  a  windfall. 

It  is  Impossible  for  this  to  be  a  wind- 
fall when  you  set  a  limit  of  $5,000  for 
any  one  family  in  the  bill,  and  most  of 
these  tax  loss  deductions  run  much  less 
than  $3,000. 

I  plead  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
Congress  has  any  coascience.  any  sense 
of  justice  and  equity,  vote  to  override 
this  veto. 

The  reasoning  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  that  veto  mes- 
sage is  the  reasoning  of  a  computerized 
heart,  and  a  faceless  agency  with  ice 
water  coursing  in  its  veins.  Let  us  sliow 
that  we  are  a  nation  with  a  heart  and 
with  a  conscience  and  vote  the  equity 
which  these  people  deserve. 

This  legislation  does  not  pay  these  peo- 
ple a  cent.  It  merely  prevents  the  Gov- 
ernment from  coming  in  and  forcing 
people  to  borrow  money  they  have  al- 
ready spent  over  2  years  ago  plus  interest 
and  give  it  to  a  lieartless  Government. 

Mr.  Victor  Adams  called  early  Wednes- 
day morning  from  Buffalo  Creek.  He 
asked : 

Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  go  $3,000  In 
debt  when  you've  never  been  in  debt  before? 
Well,  after  that  flood  I  got  a  $24,000  loan, 
but  it  cost  $20,000  to  replace  my  house,  and 
the  furniture,  appliances  and  car  cost  an- 
other $4,000.  The  settlement  I  got  from  Pitts- 
ton  came  to  $16,000  but  the  check  was  made 
out  to  me  and  the  SBA  and  I  never  saw  any 
of  that  money.  It  went  straight  to  pay  my 
SBA  loan.  The  $2000  tax  refund  I  got  before 
the  settlement  helped  some,  but  as  soon  os 
I  got  the  Pittston  settlement.  IRS  told  me 
to  pay  the  money  back.  Thai's  when  I  went 
into  debt  to  pay  back  the  IRS.  Then  I  got 
another  letter  from  them  telling  me  I  owed 
Interest  on  the  money  for  the  time  I  held  It. 
I  paid  that,  too.  Congressman  Hechler.  but 
I'm  still  in  debt  and  I  sure  could  use  the  tax 
refund.  I'm  still  trying  to  pet  back  on  my  feet 
from  that  flood. 

Mr.  Adams'  story  is  sadly  typical  of  the 
thousands  of  Buffalo  Creek  residents  who 
lost  everything  in  the  1972  flood,  and  2 
years  later  are  still  .suffering. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Atkins  is  depending  on  the 
tax  refund  to  help  the  family  through 
the  winter  and  to  buy  a  little  something 
for  her  children  for  Christmas.  Mrs. 
Atkins  wrote  me  last  week: 

Unless  we  hear  something  about  our  in- 
come tax.  there  is  no  way  that  our  children 
will  have  Christmas  and  it  Is  no  fault  of 
theirs.  I  have  set  up,  couldn't  sleep  from  the 
worry  what  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  Mr.s.  Atkins 
will  receive  from  this  bill  but  I  know  it 
will  be  less  than  $5,000  because  that  limit 
js  set  in  the  bill.  Windfall,  indeed.  When 
tliis  bill  was  being  considered  I  asked  IRS 
to  give  me  the  amounts  30  taxpayers, 
picked  at  random  would  receive  from  this 
refund.  Not  one  of  those  would  get  more 
than  $2,500  and  many  will  receive  less 
than  $1,000.  The  total  cost  to  the  Federal 


Government  for  Buffalo  Creek  residents 
will  be  only  $800,000. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler), 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Flood)  ,  and  also 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SCHNEEBELI). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  the  veto  of 
H.R.  6191. 

This  is  legislation  which  I  originally 
introduced  on  March  6, 1973,  a  year  after 
the  terrible  flood  disaster  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  W.  Va..  which  killed  125  men. 
women,  and  children  and  left  4,000  people 
homeless. 

The  final  version  of  this  legislation 
covers  Hurricane  Agnes  which  will  be 
discussed  by  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood),  so  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster. 

I  introduced  this  bill  to  bring  justice 
to  a  group  of  low-income  taxpayers  who 
had  been  promised  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  right  after  the  February  26, 
1972,  Buffalo  Creek  disaster  that  they 
could  write  off  tlieir  disaster  losses  in 
their  tax  returns.  So  the  trusting  tax- 
payers did  exactly  as  they  were  told. 

Then  some  time  later  the  Pittston  Coal 
Co.,  which  owned  the  faulty  slag  pile 
heap  which  had  burst,  came  along  and 
made  settlements  with  these  taxpayers. 
Many  of  these  settlements  were  only  25 
cents  or  50  cents  on  the  dollar  as  com- 
pared to  actual  losses.  Most  of  the  Buf- 
falo Creek  residents  spent  their  settle- 
ments on  necessities,  and  were  unaware 
that  they  had  to  repay  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  what  had  been  written 
off  as  their  casualty  tax  losses. 

So  it  came  as  a  great  sui'prise  when 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  demanded 
tliat  these  imfortunate  people  not  only 
had  to  pay  back  what  they  had  deducted 
from  their  income  taxes,  but  also  had  to 
pay  interest.  Most  of  the  residents  simply 
do  not  have  the  money  to  meet  these 
demands,  and  this  bill  allows  them  to 
keep  the  tax  deduction  or  refund  they 
received  from  IRS. 

I  might  add  that  the  amount  of  tax 
benefit  which  any  family  can  get  may 
not  exceed  $5,000,  which  insures  that 
this  will  not  provide  any  windfall  and 
will  be  confined  to  low-income  taxpayers. 

For  the  sake  of  equity  and  justice  to 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Buffalo 
Creek  disaster,  as  well  as  Hurricane 
Agnes,  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "Aye"  to  override  this  cruel  and 
heartless  veto. 

The  major  and  central  point  which  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  mean  that  these  people 
will  be  paid  anything  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  If  we  do  not  override  the  veto, 
it  means  that  these  people  will  be  forced 
to  go  out  and  borrow  money  to  repay 


with  interest  money  which  they  spent 
long  ago.  All  this  bill  does  is  to  relieve 
hard-pressed,  low-income  people  from 
having  to  go  into  debt  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment money  they  do  not  have  and 
has  long  since  been  spent  on  necessary 
flood  disaster  repairs. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux)  . 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  the  House  ultimately  boils  down 
to  one  question.  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  a  disaster  relief 
bill  which  included  a  disaster  loan  for- 
giveness? Was  the  loan  forgiveness  in- 
tended to  be  compensation  to  the  dis- 
aster victims  or  was  it  meant  to  be  an 
outright,  tax-free  grant?  An  analysis  of 
the  history  of  the  original  disaster  act 
of  1970  and  the  subsequent  amendments 
in  1972,  clearly  express  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  to  give 
the  disaster  victim  a  grant,  tax  free,  and 
intended  to  get  the  victim  back  on  his 
feet  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  loan 
proceeds  from  either  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration were  to  be  utilized  to  enable 
the  victim  to  recover  his  lost  real  or  per- 
sonal property — not  the  loan  forgive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain  that  the  IRS 
has  misread  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
support  the  motion  to  override  the  veto 
of  H.R.  6191.  a  bill  which  had  clarified 
the  express  meaning  of  the  disaster  loan 
forgiveness.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  strongly  urge  that  the  House 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  6191, 
which  originally  passed  this  body  on  May 
8  as  a  simple  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc.  Two  pe- 
culiar things  happened  to  this  bill  in 
conference  which  completely  perverted 
its  original  purpose.  First,  the  Senate 
brought  to  conference  a  completely  non- 
germane  amendment  providing  new  tax 
relief  for  certain  disaster  victims.  Where- 
as under  present  law  taxpayers  taking 
flood  casualty  loss  deductions,  and  sub- 
sequently compensated  for  those  losses 
based  on  claims  of  tort,  would  count  that 
compensation  as  income  in  subsequent 
tax  returns.  Under  the  Senate  provision, 
up  to  $5,000  in  flood  casualty  loss  com- 
pensation would  be  excluded  from  such 
taxation. 

Not  only  did  the  House  conferees  agree 
to  take  this  amendment  back  to  the 
House  in  technical  disagreement,  but 
they  added  an  amendment  of  their  own 
which  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  either 
the  House  or  Senate  passed  versions.  Un- 
der this  amendment,  forgiven  Federal 
disaster  loans  made  in  connection  with 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  other  1972  disas- 
ters, the  forgiven  portion  would  not  have 
to  be  counted  as  income  for  tax  purposes 
as  it  now  is.  again  up  to  $5,000. 

When  the  conference  report  was  re- 
tmned  to  the  House  on  October  11,  a 
Friday,  along  with  eight  other  duty  sus- 
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nension  conference  reports,  it  was  quickly  Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  the  IRS 

adopted  without  substantial  debate,  and  has  misread  the  intent  of  Congress  and 

the  nongermane  Senate  amendment,  re-  I  support  the  motion  to  override  the  ■veto 

ported  in  technical  disagreement,  along  of  H.R.  6191,  a  biU  which  had  clarified 
with  the  extra-scope  House  amendment 


to  it,  were  adopted  on  a  voice  vote. 

While  we  have  always  been  quick  to 
condemn  the  other  body  for  adding  non- 
germane  amendments  to  House-passed 
bills,  I  fear  in  this  instance  we  only  com- 
pounded that  travesty  by  permitting  our 
ova  conferees  to  actually  perpetrate  a 
greater  outrage  by  adding  extra-scope 
material. 

This  is  a  very  serious  and  dangerous 
precedent  from  a  legislative  and  proce- 
dural standpoint  since  most  Members, 
quite  frankly,  just  do  not  pay  that  much 
attention  to  these  relatively  minor  and 
noncontroversial  bills.  To  begin  to  use 
such  bills  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
proverbial  legislative  Christmas  tree  is 
something  which  we  cannot  permit  in 
this  body. 

But  beyond  the  legislative  and  proce- 
dural objections  which  I  have  to  this, 
I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  we 
are  also  talking  here  about  a  substantial 
new  revenue  loss  of  some  $130  million 
plus,  through  provisions  which  were  not 
duly  considered  In  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees and  adequately  considered  and 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  obstenslbly  intent  upon 
cutting  Goverrmient  spending,  of  tight- 
ening our  fiscal  belts,  of  demanding  infla- 
tion impact  statements  on  Executive  ac- 
tions and  bills  reported  from  committees. 
It  111  behooves  us  to  open  yet  another 
spending  backdoor  in  our  conference 
committees  through  such  a  device  as  this. 
Must  we  now  require  that  our  conferees 
Include  In  their  reports  an  Inflation  Im- 
pact statement  on  their  decisions?  Must 
we  now  move  to  completely  bar  nonger- 
mane amendments  and  extra-scope 
amendments  from  being  included  in  con- 
ference reports?  I  wonder.  For  if  we  do 
not  demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  to 
act  In  a  fiscal  and  legislatively  respon- 
sible manner  in  conference,  such  actions 
may  be  necessary. 

I  again  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  voting  to  sustain  the 
veto  on  H.R.  6191. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  the  House  ultimately  boils  down 
to  one  question.  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  a  disaster  relief 
bill  which  included  a  disaster  loan  for- 
giveness? Was  the  loan  forgiveness  in- 
tended to  be  compensation  to  the  disaster 
victims  or  was  it  meant  to  be  an  outright, 
tax-free  grant?  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitee  which  wrote  the  original  Disaster 
Act  of  1970  and  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments in  1972,  I  can  unequivocally  state 
that  the  clear  and  express  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  to  give 
the  disaster  victim  a  grant,  tax  free,  and 
Intended  to  get  the  victim  back  on  his 
feet  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  loan 
proceeds  from  either  the  Small  Business 
Administration   or   the   Farmers   Home 
Administration  were  to  be  utilized  to  en- 
able the  victim  to  recover  his  lost  real  or 
personal  property — not  the  loan  forgive- 
ness. 


the  express  meaning  of  the  disaster  loan 
forgiveness.  I  urge  that  my  coUeagnes 
join  with  me.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
against  overriding  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  6191,  a  bill  which  would  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  zinc  and  pro- 
vide special  tax  treatment  of  certain 
disaster  relief  funds. 

President  Ford  favors  the  bill's  pro- 
visions on  zinc,  but  he  calls  the  tax  rider 
added  by  the  Senate  "unacceptable"  and 
I  agree  with  his  assessment.  This  rider 
would  allow  victims  of  1972  disasters — 
such  as  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  dam 
failure  at  Buffalo  Creek.  W.  Va.— to  re- 
ceive preferential  tax  treatment  on  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  portion  of  the  disaster 
loans  they  obtained  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Currently,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  requires  that  vic- 
tims pay  Income  tax  at  their  prevailing 
rate  on  the  forgiveness  portion  of  the 
disaster  loan  since  it  is  regarded  as  com- 
pensation. However,  H.R.  6191  states 
that  the  loan  forgiveness  is  to  be  treated 
as  a  grant  and  is  to  be  tax  free. 

Such  "grants"  would  give  windfall  tax 
benefits  to  the  taxpayers  who  have  al- 
ready been  compensated  for  1972  prop- 
erty losses  and  have  already  deducted 
their  1972  casualty  losses. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  striving  to  control  in- 
flation, I  see  no  justification  for  the  $130 
million  revenue  loss  which  would  result 
from  the  enactment  of  HJl.  6191. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  6191). 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
pre'vious  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  249,  nays  150, 
not  voting  35.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  6491 
YEAS — 249 


Abdnor 

Bergland 

Brown,  Ohio 

Abzug 

Blaggl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Adams 

Blester 

Burke.  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

BurllEOn,  Mo. 

Anderson. 

Blatnlk 

Burton,  John 

Calif. 

Hoggs 

Burton,  Phillip 

Annunzlo 

Boland 

Byron 

Armstrone 

BoUing 

Carney,  Ohio 

Aspin 

Bowen 

Carter 

BadlUo 

Brademas 

Casey,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Breatix 

Chlsbolm 

Bauman 

Brooks 

Ciancy 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rees 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Regula 

Clay 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reid 

Collins,  ni. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Reuss 

Conable 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Riegle 

Conlan 

Jordan 

Rinaldo 

Conyers 

Karth 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Kastenmeler 

Rodino 

Coughlin 

Kazen 

Roe 

Culver 

Kluczynskl 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Daniels, 

Koch 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Domlnick  V. 

Kuykendall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Danlelson 

Kyros 

Rose 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lalta 

Rosenthal 

Davis,  S.C. 

Leggett 

Roush 

de  la  Garaa 

Lehman 

Rousselot 

Deianey 

Long,  La. 

Royt)ai 

Dellums 

Long,  Md. 

RuFPe 

Denholm 

Lett 

Ryan 

Diggs 

Luken 

St  Germain 

D;ngcil 

McCloskey 

Sandman 

Donohue 

McCormack 

Sarbanes 

Dora 

McDade 

Schneebell 

Drinan 

McEwen 

Schroeder 

Dulskl 

McFaU 

Selberling 

Duncan 

McKay 

Shipley 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Shuster 

Edwards,  Calif 

I>Iahon 

Sikes 

EUberg 

Marazltl 

Sisk 

Esch 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Slack 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Smith,  10  wa 

FasceU 

Mazzoll 

Snyder 

Fish 

Meeds 

Staggers 

Flood 

Melcher 

Stanton. 

Foley 

Mezvinsky 

J.  WUllam 

Ford 

Minish 

Stanton. 

Fraser 

Mink 

James  V. 

Fulton 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stark 

Fuqua 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Gajdos 

Moakley 

Steelman 

Oettys 

Mollohan 

Stephens 

Gialmo 

Montgomery 

Stokes 

Gibbons 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Studds 

Gilman 

Morgan 

Symington 

Gonzaiez 

Mosber 

Talcott 

Goodling 

Moss 

Thompson,  N.J 

Gray 

Murphy,  111. 

Tiernan 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

TO  well.  Nev. 

Gude 

Murtha 

Traxler 

Guyer 

Myers 

Udall 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

UUman 

Hammer- 

Nedzl 

Van  Deerlln 

scbmidt 

Nelsen 

Vander  Jagt 

Hasley 

Nix 

Vander  Veen 

Banna 

Obey 

Vanlk 

Harrington 

OBrlen 

'Walsh 

Harsha 

CHara 

Ware 

Hastings 

O'NeUl 

•Whalen 

Hawkins 

Owens 

White 

Hays 

Patman 

WUson, 

Hebert 

Patten 

Charles  H.. 

Hcchler,  W.  Va.  Pepper 

calif. 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Wilson. 

Helstoskl 

Pettis 

Charles,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Peyser 

WolJT 

Hicks 

Pickle 

Wright 

Hllils 

Pike 

Yates 

Hog&n 

Poage 

Yatron 

HoUfleld 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Young,  Ga. 

Holt 

Preyer 

Young,  Tex. 

Holtzman 

Price.  t!l. 

Zablocki 

Horton 

Prttchard 

Zion 

Hungate 

Bangel 

ZwarJti 

NAYS— 150 

Anderson,  m. 

Cleveland 

Frey 

Andrews.  N.C 

Cochran 

Froehlich 

Andrews, 

Cohen 

Ginn 

N.  Dak. 

Collier 

Goldwater 

Archer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Arends 

conte 

Gross 

Ashbrook 

Cronln 

Grover 

Ashley 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gubser 

Bala!  is 

Daniel,  Robert   Giimer 

Baker 

W,  Jr. 

Haley 

Bell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hanrahan 

BeviU 

DeUenback 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Black  biwn 

Dennis 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Brav 

Dcrwlnski 

Hiushaw 

Brlnkley 

Devlue 

Hosmer 

Brotzman 

Dickinson 

Iluanut 

Brown  Mich. 

Downing 

Hnnt 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

du  Pom 

Hutchinson 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Edwards,  Ala 

ichcrd 

Buchanan 

Erlenbom 

Jarman 

Burgcuer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Burke,  Fla. 

Findjey 

Kemp 

Burleson,  Tex.    Fisher 

Ketchum 

Butler 

Flowers 

King 

Cederberg 

Plynt 

Lagomarsino  • 

Chamberlain 

Forbythe 

Lendgrebe 

ChappeU 

Landrum 

ClawEon,  Del 

Frenzel 

Lent 
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Litton 

Qulllen 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Lujan 

RaUsback 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McClory 

RandaU 

Teague 

Mccolllster 

Roberts 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McKlxmey 

Robinson,  Va. 

Thone 

Madlgan 

Rogers 

Thornton 

Mallary 

Roy 

Treen 

Mann 

Runnels 

Veysey 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Ruth 

Waggonner 

Martin,  N.C. 

Sarasln 

waldla 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Satterfleld 

Wampler 

Mayne 

Scherle 

Wbltehurst 

Mil  ford 

Shrlver 

WhUten 

Miller 

Skubltz 

Wldnftll 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Mlzell 

Spence 

WUllams 

Moorhead, 

Steele 

WUson,  Bob 

calif. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Winn 

Nichols 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wydler 

Parris 

Stratton 

Wylle 

Passman 

Stuckey 

Young,  Alaska 

Price,  Tex. 

Sullivan 

Young,  PUl 

Qule 

Symms 

Young,  B.C. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Ale.xander 

Graspo 

Rarlck 

Beard 

Griffiths 

Rhodes 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wabh. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Breckinridge 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Huber 

Sebellus 

Camp 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shoup 

Carey.  N.V. 

McSpaddeu 

Stubblefield 

Cotter 

Macdonald 

Vlgorlto 

Crane 

Metcalfe 

Wyatt 

Dent 

Michel 

wyman 

Kshlpnian 

Mills 

Young,  111. 

Fielinghuysen 

Podell 

So.  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in  fa- 
vor thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President  was 
sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pail's:  j 

On  this  vote:  ' 

Mr.  Eshlemait  aiid  Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Cotter  and  Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with 
Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkow.ski  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  for, 
and  Mr.  Prellnghuysen  against. 

Mr.  Aleitander  and  Mr.  Vlgorlto  for,  with 
Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
for.  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Car- 
ey of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman 
against. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  and  Mrs.  Bansen  of 
Washington  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Until  further  notice. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  MlUs  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Beard  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Orltnths  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ahnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill  are  referred  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1400  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1400 
Resolved,  That  the  further  expehses  of  the 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 


pursuant  to  H.  Res.  74,  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  9295,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  individual  special 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  lieglslatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  194S  (2  V3.C.  72a(i)), 
shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $35,- 
000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)): 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  pro- 
curement of  such  services  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  author- 
ized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conunlttee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  will  take  some  time  in  order 
to  explain  the  resolution? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  intend  to  explain  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson ) . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  1400  is  a  res- 
olution designed  for  the  remainder  of 
this  Congress  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  amount  of  $295,000. 

The  situation  is  this:  The  committee 
has  had  previous  money  resolutions 
agreed  to,  two  relating  to  the  imp>each- 
ment  inquiry  and  a  third  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  committee.  With  the  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
devote  an  imusual  amount  of  time  and 
fimds  to  that  investigation,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  committee  has  expended  all 
available    moneys    and    the    committee 


staff  has  not  been  paid  for  the  last 
month. 

The  committee  staff  has  been  dramat- 
ically reduced  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
impeachment  inquiry. 

There  are  only  approximately  four 
persons  left  in  low-paid  positions  from 
the  impeachment  staff.  Those  persons 
are  devoting  their  time  and  efforts  to 
abandoning  the  office  space  which  they 
had  temporarily,  and  to  preparing  the 
virtually  innumerable  documents  to  be 
sent  to  the  Archives.  These  moneys  sim- 
ply will  be  moneys  needed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  usual  work. 

This  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  by  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  RoDiNo)  and  the  ranking 
member  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  and  out  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  in  hand  or  in 
mind  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
the  gentleman  does.  The  figure  is  $2,- 
669,658.15. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1406  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   1406 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
authorized  to  incur  such  expenses  (not  In 
excess  of  $2,000)  as  it  deems  advisable.  Such 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  approved  by  such  committee,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  the  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  1406  is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  needs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  in  the  amount  of  $2,000. 

Their  total  expenditure  to  date,  I  will 
say  in  anticipation  of  a  question  from  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is 
$4,379.43. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL,  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 26  I  am  reported  as  not  having  voted 
on  the  rollcall  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  was  present.  I  made  out  a  card  in- 
dicating that  I  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reported  as  not  be- 
ing present,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  be  appropri- 
ately corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  the  Chair  has  said  that  my  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record,  but  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  be  appropriately 
corrected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 
Chair  has  consistently  adopted  the  pol- 
icy that  under  votes  by  electronic  device 
the  permanent  Record  may  not  be  cor- 
rected. The  Chair  has  stated  that  the 
the  gentleman's  statement  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  and  the  Chair  can- 
not, under  the  circumstances,  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  tlie  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  Chair  look  into 
the  possibility  that  an  error  may  be  made 
even  under  the  new  system  of  ours? 

The  SPEAKER.  Since  the  gentleman 
states  that  he  cast  his  vote  in  the  well  by 
a  card,  it  is  possible  that  his  vote  was 
not  recorded.  The  matter  will  be  looked 
into. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  H.R.  11929 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  tmtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  H.R.  11929.  an  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
expenditures  for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repayments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection 


ESTABLISHING  CASCADE  HEAD 
SCENIC  AREA  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8352)  to 
establish  the  Cascade  Head  Scenic  Re- 
search Area  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amerdment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  in  order  to  provide  present  and 
future  generations  with  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  ocean  headlands,  rivers, 
streams,  estuaries,  and  forested  areas,  to  in- 
sure the  protection  and  encoxirage  the  study 
of  significant  areas  for  research  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  and  to  promote  a  more  sensi- 
tive relationship  between  man  and  his 
adjacent  environment,  there  is  hereby  es- 
tablished, subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Cascade  Head  Scenic-Research  Area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Area")  in  the 
Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  regulation  of  use  of  the 
Area  shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") In  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regxilations  applicable  to  national  forests,  in 
such  manner  as  in  his  Judgment  will  best 
contribtite  to  attainment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  Area, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  subareas  Included 
therein,  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map 
entitled  "Proposed  Cascade  Head  Scenic-Re- 
search Area",  dated  June  1974.  which  is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:  Provided, 
That,  from  time  to  time,  the  Secretary  may, 
after  public  hearing  or  other  appropriate 
means  for  public  participation,  make  ad- 
justments in  the  boundaries  of  subareas  to 
reflect  changing  natural  conditions  or  to 
provide  for  more  effective  management  of 
the  Area  and  each  of  the  subareas  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
provisions  for  appropriate  public  participa- 
tion In  the  planning  process,  develop  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  Area. 
Said  plan  shall  prescribe  specific  manage- 
ment objectives  and  management  controls 
necessary  for  the  protection,  management, 
and  development  of  the  Area  and  each  of 
the  subareas  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  hereof. 

(c)  Within  the  Area,  the  following  sub- 
areas  shall  be  established  and  shall  be  man- 
aged in  accord  with  the  following  primary 
management  objectives  which  shall  be  sup- 
plemental to  the  general  management  ob- 
jectives applicable  to  the  entire  Area: 

(1)  Estuary  and  Associated  Wetlands  Sub- 
area:  An  area  managed  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate the  fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and 
research-education  values,  while  allowing 
dispersed  recreation  use,  such  as  sport  fish- 
ing, nonmotorized  pleasure  boating,  water- 
fowl hunting,  and  other  uses  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  compatible  with 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the  uni- 


que natural  values  of  the  subarea.  After 
appropriate  study,  breaching  of  existing 
dikes  may  l)e  permitted  within  the  subarea. 

(2)  Lower  Slope-Dispersed  Residential 
Subarea:  An  area  managed  to  maintain  the 
scenic,  soil  and  watershed,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  values,  while  allowing  dispersed  res- 
idential occupancy,  selective  recreation  use, 
and  agricultural  use. 

(3)  Upper  Timbered  Slope  and  Headlands 
Subareas:  Areas  managed  to  protect  the 
scenic,  soil  and  watershed,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  values  while  allowing  selective  rec- 
reation and  extensive  research-educational 
activities.  Timber  harvesting  activity  may 
occur  In  these  subareas  only  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  preservation  of 
the  timber  resource  is  Imminently  threat- 
ened by  fire,  old  age.  infestation  or  similar 
natural  occurrences. 

(4)  Coastline  and  Sand  Dune-Spit  Sub- 
areas:  Areas  managed  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  scenic  and  wildlife  values  while 
allowing  selective  recreation  and  extensive 
research-educational  activities. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  In- 
clude all  of  the  lands  lying  within  the  Area 
as  described  in  accordance  with  section  3  of 
this  Act  which  are  not  within  the  national 
forest  boundaries  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  any  Federal  property  located  on  the 
lands  added  to  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest 
by  this  section  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary.  Any 
lands  so  transferred  shall  become  part  of  the 
Siuslaw  National  Forest. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands,  waters,  or 
interests  therein  within  the  Area  by  dona- 
tion, purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Within  all  subareas  of  the  Area  except 
the  estuary  and  associated  wetlands  subarea. 
the  Secretary  may  not  acquire  any  land  or 
interest  in  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  owners  so  long  as  the  owner  or 
owners  use  such  land  for  substantially  the 
same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  used  and  maintained  on  June  I,  1974: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  any  land  or  interest  In  land  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  when 
such  land  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
used  for  different  purposes  or  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  use  or  uses  existing  on 
June  1.  1974.  The  Secretary  shall  publish, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  guidelines  which  shall 
be  used  by  him  to  determine  what  constitutes 
a  substantial  change  in  land  use  or  main- 
tenance for  the  non-federally-owned  lands 
within  the  Area.  Within  the  estuary  and  as- 
sociated wetlands  subarea  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  any  land  or  Interest  in  land  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners  at  any 
time,  after  public  hearing. 

(c)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  use  or  maintenance  of 
any  non-federally-owned  land  within  the 
Area,  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  land  shall 
provide  notice  of  such  proposed  change  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  in  accordance 
with  such  guidelines  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  7(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  903),  as  amended,  moneys  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  added  to  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest  by  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  The  lands  within  the  Area,  subject 
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to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hjereby  with- 
drawn from  location,  entry,  and  patent  under 
the  United  States  mining  la\ie  and  from 
disposition  under  all  laws  pertat^ilug  to  min- 
eral leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

SBC.  8.  fa)  The  Secretary,  puifeuant  to  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (86  Stat. 
770).  shall  establish  an  advisor*  council  for 
the  Area,  and  shall  consult  oji  a  periodic 
and  regular  basis  with  such  founcll  with 
respect  to  matters  relating  to  ^lanagement 
of  the  Area.  The  members  of  Ithe  advisory 
council,  who  shall  not  exceed  eleven  in  num- 
ber, shall  serve  for  the  indlvldijial  staggered 
terms  of  three  years  each  atid  ishall  be  ap- 
pointed  by   the    Secretary   as   Ibllows — 

(1)  a  member  to  represent  «Bch  country 
in  which  a  portion  ot  the  Arek  is  located, 
each  such  appointee  to  be  d<6lgnated  by 
the  respective  yovernlng  hody  o'  the  county 
Involved; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  rtpresent  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  CSovemor  of  Oregon;  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  eight  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  among  jiersons  who, 
Individually  or  through  association  with  na- 
tional or  loc«l  organizations,  liave  an  in- 
terest In  the  administration  of  the  Area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  d«Blgnate  oi-b 
member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  till  vacan- 
cies In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment . 

(c)  The  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  advisory  council,  but  tney  shall  be 
relmbur.sed  for  travel  expenses  ^nd  shall  be 
allowed,  as  appropriate,  ppr  dietn  or  actual 
subsistence  expenses. 

(a>  In  addition  to  his  constiltatlon  with 
the  advisory  council,  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
the  views  of  other  private  groups.  Individuals, 
and  the  public,  and  shall  seek  the  views  and 
assistance  of.  and  cooperate  wltlh,  all  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  zoning,  planning,  migratory 
flsh,  waterfowl,  and  marine  animals,  water. 
and  natural  resoiu-ces.  and  all  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations  which  may  contribute 
information  or  expertise  about  tie  resources, 
and  the  management,  of  the  Area,  in  order 
that  the  knowledge,  expertise  and  views  of 
all  agencies  and  groups  may  contribute 
aflBrmatlvely  to  the  most  sensitive  present 
and  futiu^  use  of  the  Area  and  Its  \-arioii.s 
subareas  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblic. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  in  the  administration  of  the  Area 
and  in  the  administration  and  protection  of 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Area  ownied 
or  controlled  by  the  State  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof.  Nothing  in  this  Act  .shall 
deprive  the  State  of  Oregon  or  any  political 
subdlvl.slon  thereof  of  Its  right  to  exercise 
civil  and  crlmhial  Jurisdiction  within  the 
Area  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  of  its  right  to  tax  person.s.  corpora- 
tions, franchises  or  other  non-Federal  prop- 
erty, in  or  on  the  l;inds  or  waters  within 
The  Area. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  section  3(c)  (3)  strike  out  "Timber  har- 
vesting activity  may  occur  in  these  subareas 
only  when  the  Secretary  detei-mines  that  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  resource  Is  im- 
minently threatened  by  lire,  old  age.  in- 
festation or  similar  natural  occur|rences."  and 
Insert  '■Timber  han-estlng  activiiiy  may  occur 
in  these  subareas  only  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  harvesti|)g  is  to  be 
conducted  In  connection  with  Research  ac- 
iivUies  or  that  the  preservation  Of  the  timber 
resource  is  imminently  threatened  by  lire, 
old  age,  infestation,  or  similar  | natural  oc- 
fi-irrences.". 


The  Senate  amendment  as  amended 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  atmouncement. 

Pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  clause 
3i b>  of  rule  27.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings  to- 
day on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertahied  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
"nom'ecord"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings wei-e  postponed. 


PRESIDENTIAL  RECORDINGS  AND 
MATERIALS  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  'S.  4016)  to  protect  and  pi-e- 
serve  tape  recordings  of  conversations 
involving  foimer  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  made  during  his  tenure  as 
President,  and  for  other  purpo.'^es,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  4016 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Repreientatircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Presidential  Re- 
cordings and  Materials  Preservation  Act". 
TITLE  I— PRESERVATION  OF  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL RECOBDINOS  AND  MATERIALS 

DELIVERY   AND  BETINTION   OF  CERTAIN 
PRESIDENTIAI.  aiATERIAI.S 

Sec.  101.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law  or  any  agreement  or  understanding 
made  pursuant  to  section  2107  of  title  44. 
United  Slates  Code,  any  Federal  employee  in 
pos.ses.slon  shall  deliver,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
shall  receive,  obtain,  or  retain,  complete  pos- 
session and  control  of  all  original  tape  re- 
cordings of  conversations  which  were  re- 
corded or  caused  to  be  recorded  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  which — 

(1)  involve  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  or  other  individual.s  who.  at  the  time 
of  the  conversation,  were  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(2)  were  recorded  In  the  White  House  or 
in  the  office  of  the  President  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Bulldlng.s  located  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia;  Camp  David.  Mary- 
laud;  Key  Blscayne,  Florida;  or  San  Cle- 
mente,  California;  and 

(3)  were  recorded  during  the  period  be- 
ginning January  20,  1969,  and  ending 
August  9,  1974. 

(b)(1)  Notwltlistandlng  any  other  law  or 
any  agreement  or  understanding  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2107  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  the  Administrator  shall  receive, 
retain,  or  make  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain, 
complete  possession  and  control  of  all  papers, 
documents,  memorandums,  transcripts,  and 
other  objects  and  materials  which  constitute 
the  Presidential  historical  materials  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  covering  the  period  be- 


ginning January  20,  1960,  and  ending  August 
»,  1974. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sut>sectlon,  the 
term  "historical  materials"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  3101  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code. 

AVAT1.ABII.1TT  OF  CERTAIN  PRESIDENTIAL 
MATERIALS 

Sec.  loa.  (at  None  of  the  tape  recordings 
or  otlier  materials  referred  to  in  section  101 
shall  be  destroyed,  except  as  may  be  pro- 
v.ded  by  law. 

(bt  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  any  other  law.  or  any  agreement 
or  understanding  made  pursuant  to  section 
2107  of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  the  tap<i 
recordings  and  other  materials  referred  to 
in  secticm  101  bhall.  immediately  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  be  made 
available,  subject  to  any  rights,  defenses,  or 
privileges  which  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  person  may  Invoke,  for  use  In  any  ju- 
dicial proceeding  or  otherwise  subject  to 
court  cubpeua  or  other  legal  process.  Any 
request  by  the  Office  of  Watergate  Special 
Proeecution  Force,  whether  by  court  sub- 
pena  or  other  lawful  process,  for  access  to 
sucii  recordings  or  materials  shall  at  all 
times  have  priority  over  any  other  request 
for  such  recordings  or  materials. 

(c>  Richard  M.  Nixon,  or  any  perst)n  whom 
he  may  designate  In  writing,  shall  at  all 
times  have  access  to  the  tape  recording.s 
and  otlier  materials  referred  to  in  section 
101  fur  any  purpose,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
pursuant  to  section  104. 

(d)  Any  agency  or  department  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  the 
tape  recordings  and  other  materials  referred 
to  In  section  101  for  current  lawfiU  Govern- 
ment u-se.  subject  to  the  regulations  wliich 
the  Administrator  shall  Issue  ptirswant  to 
section  104. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  103.  If  any  court  of  the  United  State.-; 
decider  that  any  provision  of  this  title  has 
deprived  any  Individual  of  private  property 
wlihout  jufit  compensation,  then  there  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
luv  of  the  United  States  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  may  be  adjudged  Just  by  an  ap- 
propriate court  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
construed  as  making  any  determination 
with  respect  to  any  prlvat/C  property  right  of 
title  to  tape  recordings  and  other  materials 
referred  to  in  section  101.  If  any  such  right 
existed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

PFCULATIONS     TO     PROTf:CT     CERTAIN     T.APE     RR- 
CORDINGS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS 

Si-c.  104.  The  Administrator  shall  Lssue  at 
the  earliebt  possible  date  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  protection 
of  the  tape  recordings  and  other  materials 
referred  to  in  section  101  from  loss  or  de- 
struction, and  to  prevent  access  to  such 
recordings  and  materials  by  imaxithorized 
persons.  Ctistody  of  such  recordings  and 
materials  shall  be  maintained  in  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  or  its  metropoli- 
tan area,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

RECLT-ATIONS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  ACCESS 

Stc.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  submit  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  a  report  proposing  and  explain. 
Ing  regulations  that  would  provide  public 
access  to  the  tape  recordings  and  other  ma- 
terials referred  to  in  section  101.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  take  into  account  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

( 1 )  the  need  to  provide  the  public  with  the 
full  tri-.th,  at   I  he  earliest  reasonable  date, 
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of  the  abuses  of  governmental  power  popu- 
larly Identified  under  the  generic  term  "Wa- 
tergate"; 

(2)  the  need  to  make  such  recordings  and 
materials  available  for  use  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; 

(3)  the  need  to  prevent  general  access,  ex. 
cept  In  accordance  with  appropriate  proce- 
dures established  for  use  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, to  information  relating  to  the  Na- 
tion's security; 

(4)  the  need  to  protect  every  indivlduar.s 
right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial; 

(5>  the  need  to  protect  any  party's  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  any  legally  or  constitution- 
ally based  right  or  privilege  which  would 
prevent  or  otherwise  limit  access  to  such  re- 
cordings and  materials; 

(6)  the  need  to  provide  public  access  to 
those  materials  relating  to  the  Presidency 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon  which  have  general  his- 
torical significance,  and  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  related  to  the  need  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  in  a  manner  which  Is  consistent 
with  procedures  which  have  been  used  to 
provide  public  access  to  materials  of  former 
Presidents;  and 

(7)  the  need  to  give  Richard  M.  Nixon,  or 
his  heirs,  for  his  sole  custody  and  use,  tape 
recordings  and  other  materials  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  related  to  the  need  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  are  not  otherwise  of 
general  historical  significance. 

(b)(1)  The  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Administrator  in  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  ninety  legislative  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report,  unless  such  regula- 
tions are  disapproved  by  a  resolution  adopted 
by  either  House  of  the  Congress  during  such 
period. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  issue  any 
regulation  or  make  any  change  in  a  regula- 
tion If  such  regvilation  or  change  is  disap- 
proved by  either  House  of  the  Congress  un- 
der this  subsection. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  change  in  the  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrator  in  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (a).  Any  proposed 
change  shall  take  into  account  the  factors 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  through  para- 
graph (7)  of  subsection  (a),  and  such  pro- 
posed change  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  same  manner  as  the  re- 
port required  by  subsection  (a) . 

(4)  Paragraph  (5)  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  it  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  such  rules  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  change  such  rules  at  any  time,  m  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House. 

(5)  (A)  Any  resolution  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

(B)  If  the  committee  to  which  any  such 
resolution  is  referred  has  not  reported  any 
resolution  relating  to  any  regulations  or 
change  proposed  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section  before  the  expiration  of  sixty 
calendar  days  after  the  submission  of  any 
such  proposed  regulation  or  change.  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution. 

(C)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by  a 
person  favoring  the  resolution,  and  such 
motion  shall  be  privileged.  An  amendment  to 
such  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 


(D)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed. 

(E)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  paragraph  (1),  it 
shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  such  resolution.  Such 
motion  shall  be  privileged.  An  amendment  to 
such  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  such  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "legislative  days"  does  not  include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  in  session. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply,  on  and  after  the  date  upon  which 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Administrator 
take  effect  under  subsection  (b),  to  any  tape 
recordings  or  other  materials  given  to  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  or  his  heirs,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) (7). 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  hear  challenges  to 
the  legal  or  constitutional  validity  of  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  regulation 
Issued  under  the  authority  granted  by  this 
title.  Such  challenge  shaJl  be  heard  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  three  Judges  constituted  under 
the  procedures  est-ablished  by  section  2284 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  the  right 
of  direct  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Any  such  challenge  shall  be  treated  by 
the  district  court  of  three  judges  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  priority  matter  requiring 
Immediate  consideration  and  resolution. 

(b)  If,  under  the  procedures  established  by 
subsection  (a) ,  a  Judicial  decision  Is  rendered 
that  a  particular  provision  of  this  title,  or  a 
particular  regulation  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  title,  is  unconstitu- 
tional or  otherwise  Invalid,  such  decision 
shall  not  affect  in  any  way  the  validity  or 
enforcement  of  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  regulation  issued  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  title. 

PARTICIPATION    IN    CERTAIN    COURT   ACTIONS 

Sec.  107.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may,  acting  Jointly  or  sepa- 
rately, appoint  counsel  to  Intervene  In  any 
case  or  proceeding  relating  to — 

(1)  the  ovimership,  custody,  use,  or  com- 
pensation for  any  taking,  of  tape  recordings 
and  other  materials  referred  to  in  section 
101,  or  any  other  similar  right  to  or  in  such 
recordings  and  materials;  or 

(2)  any  challenge  to  the  legal  or  constitu- 
tional validity  of  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  of  any  regulation  issued  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  title. 

AtTTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II— PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
COMMISSION 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Documents  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   6TCDT    COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.   Chapter  33   of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"§  3315.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
3316  through  section  3324  of  this  tiUe — 


"(1)  the  term  "Federal  ofliclar  means  any 
individual  holding  the  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  of  the  executive, 
Judicial,  or  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

"(2)  the  term  'Commission'  means  the  Na- 
tional Study  Commission  on  Records  and 
Documents  of  Federal  Officials;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'records  and  documents' 
shall  include  handwritten  and  typewritten 
documents,  motion  pictures,  television  tapes 
and  recordings,  magnetic  tapes,  automated 
data  processing  documentation  in  various 
forms,  and  other  records  that  reveal  the  his- 
torj-  of  the  Nation, 
"f  3316.  Establishment  of  Commission 

"There  is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Study  Commission  on 
Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Officials. 
"§  3317.  Duties  of  Commission 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  study  problems  and  qtiestions  with  respect 
to  the  control,  disposition,  and  preservation 
of  records  and  documents  produced  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Federal  officials,  with  a  view  toward 
the  development  of  appropriate  legislative 
recommendations  and  other  recommenda- 
tions regarding  appropriate  rules  and  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  such  control,  disposi- 
tion, sind  preservation.  Such  study  shaU  in- 
clude consideration  of — 

"  ( 1 )  whether  the  historical  practice  re- 
garding the  records  and  documents  produced 
by  or  on  behalf  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  should  be  rejected  or  accepted  and 
whether  such  practice  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  all  Federal  officials; 

"(2)  the  relationship  of  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  19 
of  this  title,  section  2101  through  section 
2108  of  this  title,  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  control,  disposition,  and  pres- 
ervation of  records  and  documents  of  Federal 
officials; 

"(3)  whether  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  affect  the  control,  disposltloii, 
and  preservation  of  records  and  documents 
of  agencies  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  created  for  short-term  purposes  by 
the  President; 

"(4)  the  recordkeeping  procedures  of  the 
White  House  Office,  with  a  view  toward  estab- 
lishing means  to  determine  which  records 
and  documents  are  produced  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  President; 

"(5)  the  nature  of  rules  and  procedures 
which  should  apply  to  the  control,  disposi- 
tion, and  preservation  of  records  and  docu- 
ments produced  by  Presidential  task  forces, 
commissions,  and  boards; 

"(6)  criteria  which  may  be  used  generally 
In  determining  the  scope  of  materials  which 
should  be  considered  to  be  the  records  and 
documents  of  Members  of  the  Congress; 

"(7)  the  privacy  Interests  of  Individuals 
whose  communications  with  Federal  officials, 
and  with  task  forces,  commissions,  and 
boards,  are  a  part  of  the  records  and  docu- 
ments produced  by  such  officials,  task  forces, 
commissions,  and  boards;  and 

"(8)  any  other  problems,  questions,  or  is- 
sues which  the  Commission  considers  rele- 
vant to  carrying  out  its  duties  under  section 
3315  through  section  3324  of  this  title. 
"!  3318.  Membership 

"(a)(1)  The  Commission  shsill  be  com- 
posed of  seventeen  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  upon  recommendation  made  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House; 

"(B)  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  ot  the 
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Hou.'ie   upon  recommendation 
minority  leader  oX  the  House; 

"(C)  one  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  ol  the  Senate 
upon  recommendation  made  by]  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate;  J 

"(D)  one  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  oi  the  Senate 
upon  recommendation  made  by  JBie  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate;  ^ 

"(E)  one  Justice  of  the  Supii'me  Court, 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  cf  the  United 
States;  'i. 

"(F)  one  person  employed  by  the  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President  or  the  M^hite  Hoiu.e 
Of&ce,  appointed  by  the  President; 

"(G)  three  appointed  by  the  I^eiideut.  by 
and  with  the  advice  Hurt  consentjof  the  Sen- 
ate, from  persons  who  are  not  of1||cers  or  em- 
ployees of  any  government  aiijcl  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  serve  on  tie  Commis- 
sion by  virtue  of  their  educatlon,i|tralnlng,  or 
experience;  if 

"(H)  one  representative  of  the ©epartment 
of  State,  appointed  by  the  Secretfry  of  State; 

"(I)  one  representative  of  the  pepartment 
of  Defense,  appointed  by  the  Secrttary  of  De- 
fense; I 

"(J)  one  representative  of  the  jpepartment 
of  Justice,  appointed  by  the  Atjprney  Gen- 
eral; I 

"(K)  the  Admlnlstralur  of  Genjiral  Services 
(or  his  delegate) :  j[ 

"(L)  the  Librarian  of  Congress 

"(M)  one  member  of  the  Ai^rlcau  His- 
torical Association,  appointed  bjilthe  counsel 
of  such  Association;  i| 

"(N)  one  member  of  the  Socl^y  of  Amer- 
ican Archivists,  appointed  by  stteh  Society; 
and 

"(O)  one  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Historians,  appointed  by  such  Or- 
ganization. 

"(2)  No  more  than  two  mtmbers  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)(G|  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  1 

"(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Comnflission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  manner  in  whlchjthe  original 
appointment   was   made.  | 

"(c)  If  any  member  of  the  jDommisslon 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Comi^iisslon  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  leaves  \  such  office, 
or  If  any  member  of  the  Comi^sslon  who 
was  appointed  from  persons  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  any  government  be- 
comes an  officer  or  employee  ot  a  govern- 
ment, he  may  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Comml&slon  for  no  longer  than  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he  leaves 
such  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee, as  the  case  may  be.         | 

"(d)  Members  shall  be  appoihted  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission.  [ 

"(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  T 

"(2)  While  away  from  theiv  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  tBe  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Corrunl^slon,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  ;  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  in  the  same  jmanner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  In  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Governnoent  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  15703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  exccfpt  that  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  shiall  be  paid 
only  to  those  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  not  full-tim  officers  of  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  Meml^rs  of  the 
Congress. 

"(f)  The  Chairman  of  the 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Pri 
among  members  appointed  und< 
(a)(1)(G). 

"(g)    The  Commission  shall 
call   of  the  Chairman  or  a  majjority  of  its 
members. 

"S  3319.  Director  and  staff;  expert  and  con- 
sultants I 
"  ( » )     The    Commission    shall  I  appoint    a 
Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  Irate  not  to 


ommlsslon 
dent  from 
subsection 

beet  at  the 


exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  SchediUe  (5  U.S.C. 
6316). 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  aa 
it  deems  necessary. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  baste  pay 
In  effect  for  grade  GS-16  of  the  General 
Scliedule   (5  U.8.C.  5332). 

"(2)  In  procuring  services  under  this  sub- 
section, tl:e  Commission  shall  seek  to  obtain 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  constitutional 
scholars  and  members  of  the  historical,  ar- 
chival, and  Journalistic  professions. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Contunlsslon.  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commltislon 
to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
sections  3315  through  3324  of  this  title. 
"§  3320.  Powers  of  Commission 

"(a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Its  duties  \inder  sec- 
nooB  3315  through  3324  of  this  title,  bold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  tlme.s 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  mav 
deem  desirable. 

"(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  take  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties  wider 
section  3315  through  section  3324  of  this 
title.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission. 

"§  3321.  Support  services 

"(a)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  and  assistance  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  request. 

"(b)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  technical  and  expert 
advice,  consultation,  and  support  assistance 
as  the  Commission  may  request. 
"§  3322.  Report 

"The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress a  report  not  later  than  March  31, 
1976.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Commission,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation,  adminis- 
trative actions,  and  other  actions,  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 
"^  3323.  Termination 

"The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty 
days  after  transmitting  its  report  under  sec- 
tion 3322  of  this  tlUe. 
"I  3324.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
section  3315  through  section  3324  of  this 
title.". 

TECMNICAt.   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  203.  The  table  of  .sections  for  chapter 
33  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Items: 
"3315.  Definitions. 

"3316.  Establishment  of  Commission. 
"3317.  Duties  of  Commission. 
"3318.  Membership. 

"3319.  Director  and  staff;   exports  and  crn- 
sultauts. 


"3320 
"3321 
"3322 
"3323 
"3324 


Powers  of  Commission, 

Support  services. 

Report. 

Termination. 

Authorization  of  appropriations.' 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
i^econd  will  be  con-sidered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademasi  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Hansen;  will  be  recog- 
jilzed  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recop:nizes  the  gentle- 
mf»n  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  tlie  rules  and  prtss  S.  4016  as 
amended,  a  bill  to  preser%e  the  tapes  and 
other  materials  relating  to  the  Piesi- 
dency  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  4016,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
includes,  as  title  I,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  4,  1974.  with  minor 
amendments  and.  as  title  II,  authority 
to  establish  a  National  Study  Commis- 
sion on  Records  and  Documents  of  Fed- 
eral Officials. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Printing  approved  S.  4016,  as  amended, 
by  unanimous  voice  vote  on  November  19. 
1974,  and  that  the  full  Committee  ap- 
proved this  measure  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  20  to  0  on  November  26,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
word  of  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carohna  "Mr.  Gettys>  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland  >  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  iMr.  Hansen)  for  their  very  able 
assistance  in  bringing  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  nullify  the 
agreement  of  September  7.  1974,  between 
former  President  Nixon  and  the  Ford 
administration  by  providing  that  the 
Federal  Government  retain  custody  of 
the  tapes  and  other  materials  of  the 
Nixon  Presidency  and  insure  appropri- 
ate access  to  them.  S.  4016  would  also 
establl.'ih  an  independent  commission  to 
study  the  handling  of  the  records  and 
documents  of  all  Federal  officials,  both 
elected  and  appointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dispo-sition  of  records 
of  public  ofBcials  has  become  a  matter 
of  immediate  importance  because  of  the 
need  to  presei-ve  the  tapes  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  here  the 
events  of  Watergate.  We  are  all  aware 
that  these  events  led  to  the  approval  of 
three  articles  of  impeachment  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  in  the  face  of 
these  recommendations,  Ma\  Nixon  re- 
signed from  office.  We  are  also  aware  that 
these  events  have  resulted  in  the  investi- 
gation, pro.'ecution.  and  conviction  of 
several  former  high-ranking  aides  of 
Mr.  Nixon  for  crimes  related  to  Water- 
uatc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  information  relating  to 
the  impeachment  proceedings  and  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Investigation  of 
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criminal  actions  related  to  these  events 
are  included  In  the  historical  records  and 
materials  of  the  Nixon  Presidency  and 
although  this  Information  is  still  needed 
to  complete  these  criminal  Investiga- 
tions and  although  more  Information  is 
nccessai-y  to  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  full  and  accurate  account  of 
Watergate,  the  Ford  administration 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  former 
President  Nixon  which,  if  implemented, 
could  seriously  limit  access  to  the  mate- 
rial and  result  in  the  destruction  of  a 
.substantial  portion  of  them. 

NlXON/SAMPSON  ACEEEMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  8,  1974, 
Philip  Buchen,  counsel  to  President 
Ford,  annoimced  an  agreement  between 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Arthur  Sampson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  some  42  million 
documents  of  the  Nixon  Presidency. 

Tlie  agreement  included  all  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on's Presidential  historical  materials  as 
defined  in  section  2101,  title  44,  United 
States  Code. 

The  agreement,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  materials  are  the  private 
property  of  Mr.  Nixon,  gives  Mr.  Nixon 
complete  control  over  access  to  them 
and  gives  Mi-.  Nixon  an  absolute  veto 
power  over  persons  who  could  review  the 
tapes  and  records. 

In  the  agreement.  Mi-.  Nixon  expresses 
an  intention  to  donate  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  these  records  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent,  and  the  agreement  provides 
that  they  shall  be  stored  at  Government 
expense  in  a  GSA  facility  in  California 
near  San  Clemente  until  a  perma- 
nent faciUty  can  be  built. 

The  agreement  allows  Mr.  Nixon  to 
withdraw  any  of  these  materials  from 
deposit,  other  than  the  tapes,  after  3 
years  for  any  purpose.  Presumably,  this 
would  allow  Mr.  Nixon  to  remove  and 
destroy  any  of  the  materials  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

The  agreement  also  allows  Mr.  Nixon 
to  destroy  any  of  the  tapes  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  1979.  Further,  the  gift  of  the 
tapes  to  the  Federal  Government  is  based 
on  the  condition  that  "the  tapes  shall 
be  destroyed  at  the  time  of — Mr.  Nix- 
on's— death  or  on  September  1,  1984. 
whichever  event  shall  first  occur." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  agreement  would 
give  Mr.  Nixon  total  control  over  access 
to  the  materials  and  records  of  his 
administration. 

Although  the  agreement  gives  Mr. 
Nixon  access  to  the  materials  and  allows 
him  to  destroy  any  of  the  records  which 
he  chooses,  it  ignores  tlie  public  interest 
in  preserving  them  and  providing  access 
to  them. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  ignores  the 
need  for  these  materials  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, including  some  in  which  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  will  be  fiiistrated 
and  individual  rights  impaired  if  the 
materials  are  unavailable  to  the  courts. 
The  agreement  also  ignores  the  needs  of 
Congress  and  executive  agencies  for  con- 
tinued use  of  the  documents  in  the  proc- 
e.ss  of  government. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Watergate-related  mate- 
rials, the  agreement  ignores  the  legiti- 
mate public  interest  in  gaining  access  to 


the  materials  of  the  Nixon  Piesidency 
which  are  of  general  historical  signifi- 
cance. This  material  includes  informa- 
tion which  is  very  valuable  to  historians, 
poUtical  scientists,  and  other  scholars- 
material  which  includes  information  on 
the  workings  of  goveniment  diuing  the 
Nixon  Presidency. 

The  agreement  has  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented because  of  objections  raised 
by  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  also  be- 
cause of  litigation  which  is  now  pending 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  tlie  District 
of  Coliunbia.  However,  once  that  litiga- 
tion is  completed,  the  agreement  could 
be  implemented  and  these  tapes  and  ma- 
terials could  face  imminent  desti-uctlon. 

PROVISIONS     OF     S.     4016 

Mr.  SpeaJier,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  an  emergency  measure  intended 
to  nullify  the  agreement  of  September  7, 
1974,  and  provide  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retain  custody  of  the  Nixon 
tapes  and  Pi-esidential  materials.  The  bill 
would  also  establish  a  17-member  com- 
mission to  study  the  disposition  of  docu- 
ments of  all  Federal  officials. 

More  specifically,  the  major  provisions 
of  thebilllnclude: 

First.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  any  agreement,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  shall  retain  custody 
and  complete  control  of  all  tapes,  papers, 
documents  and  other  materials  of  gen- 
eral historical  significance  relating  to  the 
Presidency  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  tapes  include  all  conversations 
recorded,  beginning  Jime  20,  1969,  and 
ending  August  9,  1974,  which  Involved 
former  Pi-esident  Nixon  or  any  individual 
who  was  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
conversation  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and  were  recorded  in  the  White  House 
or  the  Office  of  the  President  In  the 
Old  Executive  Office  Buildings  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  the  Presidential  Offices  at 
Camp  David,  Key  Biscayne  or  San 
Clemente. 

The  Government  would  also  retain  cus- 
tody of  all  papers,  documents,  memo- 
randa, transcripts,  and  other  objects  and 
materials  which  constitute  the  "histori- 
cal" materials  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  as 
defined  in  section  2101  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code. 

Second.  All  the  tapes  and  other  ma- 
terials would  be  immediately  available 
for  us  in  judicial  proceedings  either  by 
subpena  or  other  legal  process.  Requests 
for  the  material  by  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor would  be  given  priority  over  other 
i-equests  for  these  materials.  Production 
of  the  materials  would,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  any  rights,  defenses,  or  privi- 
leges which  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  pei-son  may  invoke. 

Tliird.  Mr.  Nixon  or  any  person  whom 
he  may  designate  sliall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  these  materials  for  any  purpose. 
Fourth.  Tlie  legislation  specifically  de- 
clares that  it  takes  no  position  on  the 
question  of  ownership  of  these  materials 
prior  to  enactment;  however,  if  a  court 
does  find  that  any  provision  of  this  bUl 
deprives  a  pei-son  of  private  property 
right  without  just  compensation,  there 
are  to  be  authorized  such  funds  as  may 
be  necebsarj-  by  an  appropriate  US 
court. 


Fifth.  To  guard  against  tlie  removal 
or  destruction  of  the  tapes  or  other  ma- 
terials, the  bill  requires  that  they  be 
maintained  in  the  metjopolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Further,  all  access  to 
the  materials  would  be  subject  to  regu- 
lations issued  at  the  earUest  possible 
date  by  the  Administrator  of  GSA  to 
protect  the  material  from  loss  or  de- 
struction and  to  prevent  access  to  the 
material  by  unauthorized  persons. 

Sixth.  Within  90  days  after  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator  must  submit  to 
Congress  regulations  to  provide  public 
access  to  tapes  and  other  materials. 
These  regulations  would  insure  access  to 
the  materials  related  to  Watergate  as 
well  as  material  of  general  historical 
significance. 

In  prepai-ing  these  regulations,  the 
Administrator  shaU  take  into  account 
several  factors  which  include:  first,  the 
need  to  provide  a  full  accounting  of  the 
events  of  "Watergate";  second,  the  need 
to  make  the  materials  available  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings;  third;  the  need  to 
limit  general  access  to  material  relating 
to  national  security;  fourth,  the  need 
to  protect  every  individual's  right  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial;  fifth,  the  need 
to  protect  any  individual's  opportunity 
to  assert  any  legal  or  constitutional 
right  or  privilege  which  may  limit  gen- 
eral access  to  the  material;  sixth,  the 
need  to  provide  public  access  to  mate- 
rial of  general  historical  significance  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  procedures 
that  have  been  used  to  provide  public 
access  to  materials  of  former  Presi- 
dents; and  seventli,  the  need  to  return 
to  Mr.  Nixon  purely  personal  materials, 
which  are  not  of  general  historical 
value. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether 
this  bill  would  allo\  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  tapes  and  materials  and  for  their 
broadcast.  It  Is  my  understanding,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered this  bill  and  as  a  member  of  the 
full  committee,  that  under  section  105  of 
S.  4016,  which  directs  the  Administrator 
to  issue  regulations  to  provide  public  ac- 
cess to  the  tapes  and  materials,  repro- 
duction, as  well  as  broadcasting,  could  be 
provided  for  by  these  regulations. 

These  regulations  shall  tako  effect  90 
days  after  they  are  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, unless  disapproved  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

If  only  certain  secticwis  are  disap- 
proved, that  portion  of  the  regulations 
not  affected  by  such  resolution  would  be- 
come effective  after  90  days. 

Seventh.  To  insure  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  any  challenge  to  the  legal  or  con- 
stitutional validity  of  any  provision  of 
this  title,  the  bill  provides  that  any  such 
challenge  shall  be  heard  by  a  three-judge 
panpl  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  biU  fur- 
ther provides  that  any  challenge  and  ap- 
peal shall  be  heard  as  a  priority  matter. 
Eighth.  To  insure  that  in  any  litiga- 
tion which  may  be  brought  as  a  result  of 
this  bill,  the  public  interest  is  fully  repre- 
sented and  the  legal  and  constitutional 
issues  are  effectively  raised,  developed, 
and  presented,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  authorize  the  House  Ad- 
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ministration  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  act- 
ing either  jointly  or  separately,  to  ap- 
point counsel  to  intervene  In  such  litiga- 
tion. This  amendment,  proposed  by 
Chairman  Hays,  followed  a  suggestion  by 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAN)  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Niew  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  .  j 

HISTORICAL    MATERIALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  re- 
tain custody  of  the  "historical  materials" 
of  the  Presidency  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  term,  "historical  materials."  is  de- 
fined in  section  2101  of  title  44  of  the 
United  States  Code,  wHich  includes 
"books,  correspondence,  documents,  pa- 
pers, pamphlets,  works  of  art,  models, 
pictures,  photographs,  plats,  maps,  films, 
motion  pictures,  sound  recordings  and 
other  objects  or  materials  having  his- 
torical or  commemorative  value.  These 
materials  include  not  only  memoran- 
dums, letters  and  other  documents  gen- 
erated and  collected  by  Mr.  Nixon,  but 
also  material  generated  by  and  collected 
In  the  White  House  and  Executive  Of- 
fice Buildings,  including  recordings,  pa- 
pers and  memorandums  produced  and 
collected  by  members  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
staff  and  by  staff  members  of  the  offices 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

PEIVATE    OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, this  legislation  takes  no  position 
on  the  question  of  ownership  of  these 
materials  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
measure.  The  committee  believed  that  at 
this  time  the  resolution  of  the  question 
of  prior  ownership  was  a  matter  most 
appropriately  left  to  the  judiciary. 

However,  whether  a  court  determines 
that  the  material  is  the  property  of  the 
U.S.  Government  or  the  private  property 
of  some  individual,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  Congress  clearly  has  the  au- 
thority to  pass  S.  4016.  If  the  material 
is  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  bill  would  simply  be  an  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power  Under  article 
IV  of  the  Constitution  to  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  United  State$. 

If  the  material  is  private  property,  the 
legislation  would,  if  necessary,  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  congressional  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  "just  compensation"  if  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  should  so 
determine. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  this  bill  is  an 
emergency  measure  intended  to  preserve 
the  tapes  and  other  materials  of  the 
Nixon  Presidency.  However,  current  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  Nixon 
material  has  focussed  attention  as  well 
on  the  general  question  of  the  handltog 
of  records  and  docimients  of  all  Federal 
officials.  Several  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  referred  to  oiu- 
committee  which  Include  proposals  for 
handling  the  records  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  well  as  those  of 
Presidents. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Prljitlng,  which 


I  chair,  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  held  2  days  of  hearings  on 
these  measures.  Testimony  during  these 
hearings  clearly  indicated  that  the  is- 
sues relating  to  the  handling  of  the  docu- 
ments of  Federal  officials  are  so  complex 
and  so  varied  that  a  comprehensive  study 
by  an  independent  commis.sion  would  be 
warranted  to  develop  specific  recommen- 
dations for  permanent  legislation  affect- 
ing the  documents  of  other  Federal  of- 
ficials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  II  of  S.  4016,  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  would 
establish  a  national  study  commis.sion 
on  records  and  documents  of  Federal 
officials.  Title  n  is  similar  to  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen),  on 
September  26,  1974. 

Title  II  would  establish  an  independent 
commission  to  study  the  handling  of 
records  and  documents  of  all  Federal 
officials.  Federal  officials  would  include 
elected  officials,  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  other  appointed  officers 
of  the  Government. 

This  17-member  commission  would  be 
composed  of  two  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  two  Senators;  three 
appointees  of  the  President,  selected  from 
the  public  on  a  bipartisan  basis;  the 
Librarian  of  Congress;  one  appointee 
each  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  White  House,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services;  and  three  other  rep- 
resentatives, one  each  appointed  by  the 
American  Historical  Association,  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Archivists,  and  the 
Organization  of  American  Historians. 

The  commission  would  be  directed  to 
make  specific  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation and  recommendations  for  rules 
and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
regarding  the  disposition  of  documents 
of  Federal  officials.  The  final  report  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  by  March  31,  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  II.  I  believe,  repre- 
sents a  sensible  approach  to  the  very 
difficult  question  of  developing  a  uniform 
policy  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
records  and  documents  of  Federal  offi- 
cials. This  commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  experts  in  the  field,  persons  with 
principal  responsibility  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  historical  records,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  commission  will  be 
more  useful  when  Congress  considers 
permanent  legislation  affecting  the  han- 
dling of  these  documents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  committee  report 
(93-1507)  to  S.  4016  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  corrections  follow: 

First.  Page  2,  paragraph  4,  delete 
"unanimous". 

Second.  Page  5,  paragraph  6,  after  the 
words  "granted  by",  Insert  "Section  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code",  and 
parentheses  around  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act". 


Third.  Page  6,  full  paragraph  3,  strike 
"overs"  and  msert  "access". 

Fourth.  Page  7,  first  full  paragraph 
fourth  line,  insert  "are"  after  "to  the 
materials". 

Fifth.  Page  7.  paragraph  2,  change 
"plots"  to  "plats". 

Sixth.  Page  7,  delete  paragraph  6. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  as  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
initiated  by  Congresswoman  Holtzman 
and  proposed  by  me  in  the  fuU  com- 
mittee to  make  certain  that  independent 
Government  coimsel  would  be  available 
to  press  the  right  of  the  Government 
for  possession  and  title  of  these  materials 
was  adopted  by  the  full  committee  and 
is  in  the  bill.  I  want  also  to  take  special 
note  that  the  mechanism  to  provide  such 
independent  coimsel  by  allowing  either 
the  House  Administration  or  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  to 
engage  such  counsel,  jointly  or  independ- 
ently, was  devised  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Hays). 

This  provision  is  important  because 
the  Attorney  General  has  already  public- 
ly stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  material 
is  the  property  of  the  former  President. 
The  concern  is  that  in  view  of  the  head 
of  the  Justice  Department  having  taken 
such  a  position,  the  Justice  Department 
itself  might  not  adequately  advocate  the 
position  that  title  is  in  fact  in  the  United 
States.  By  having  provided  for  congres- 
sional input  and  counsel  I  believe  we 
have  reduced  the  possibility  of  such  a 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  bill.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  it  out. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the 
definition  of  "historical  materials."  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  bill  that  the 
United  States  take  custody  of  materials 
other  than  historical  materials  which 
may  belong  to  Richard  M.  Nixon? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  The  language  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  "historical 
materials,"  is  a  term  of  legislative  art 
and  is  taken  from  section  2101  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  and  include 
"books,  correspondence,  documents,  pa- 
pers, pamphlets,  works  of  art,  models, 
pictures,  photographs,  plats,  maps,  films, 
motion  pictures,  soimd  recordings,  and 
other  objects  or  materials  having  histori- 
cal or  commemorative  value." 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  that  these  materials  include  not 
only  such  materials  generated  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  but  also  such  documents  or  mate- 
rials generated  or  collected  by  his  aides. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  require  that  the 
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us  Government  retain  complete  posses- 
sion and  control  of  all  the  documents, 
tapes  and  other  materials  produced  or 
coUwjted  by  President  Nixon,  where  such 
materials  concern  Government  business 
or  public  affairs.  Materials  of  a  purely 
personal  nature,  such  as  records  from 
Mr  Nixon's  private  law  practice  or  per- 
sons corresponding  with  his  family, 
would  be  returned  to  him,  pm-suant  to 
section  105(a)  (7) .  to  the  extent  they  are 
found  among  the  materials  in  the  Gov- 
emments  possession.  Of  course,  the 
Government  officials  responsible  for 
these  materials  will  be  expected  to 
screen  them  with  sufficient  care  to  in- 
sure that  items  to  be  retained  by  the 
Government  under  the  requirements  of 
this  law  are  not  iuad%ertently  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

In  the  case  of  tape  recordings,  for  ex- 
ample, if  it  appears  that  portions  of 
certain  tapes  contain  conversations  solely 
of  a  personal  nature  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
family  or  personal  friends  in  which  no 
Government  officials  participated  and  no 
public  affairs  were  discussed,  conceivably 
these  portions  of  the  tapes  could  be  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Nixon  through  an  appro- 
priate process,  but  extreme  care  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  his- 
torical integrity  and  authenticity  of  the 
original  tapes  is  not  impaired  so  far  as 
ail  other  conversations  are  concerned. 

And,  of  course,  the  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  transfer  of  such  materials 
would  be  subject  to  congressional  review 
and  approval. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yielc'  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Who  will  determine  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  whether  the 
materials  are  historical,  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  custody  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  materials  are  not? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  that  the  bill 
contemplates  that  the  same  types  of  pro- 
cedures which  are  presently  used  with 
respect  to  the  papers  of  former  Presi- 
dents would  be  employed. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  provisions  are 
those? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  expert,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  procedures  Involve 
judgments  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  who  Is  an  employee  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Semces  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
some  compunctions  about  leaving  tliis 
decision  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  he  be- 
ing the  one  who  made  Uie  agreement 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  point  is  very  well  taken.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  apprehension  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  particular  point  that  the  bill  con- 
tains language  which  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  to  Congress,  within 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  meas- 
ure, regulations  which  would  provide 
inibllc  access  to  the  materials. 


Secondly,  it  is  precisely  because  we 
shared  that  apprehension  that  those 
regulations  would  not  go  into  effect  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  both  the  House 
and  Senate  to  review  the  regulations  and 
to  exercise  a  veto  if  we  disapprove  of 
them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  Administiator 
be  requii-ed  to  permit  the  access  to  the 
public  only  to  liistorical  materials  or  all 
materials? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Only  historical 
materials. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  I  want  to  commend  the  principal 
architect  of  this  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  for 
his  leadership,  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
combines  the  essential  features  of  the 
original  Senate  bill,  S.  4016,  and  of  H.R. 
16906  which  was  mtroduced  by  my  dis- 
tingriished  colleague  and  me  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Tlie  original  bill,  S.  4016,  was  well 
intentioned  and  responsive  to  a  clearly 
demonstrated  need.  Amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration have  considerably  improved 
and  strengthened  the  bill,  however.  The 
real  value  of  the  legislation  before  us  is 
that  it  addresses  very  difficult  issues  re- 
lating to  Presidential  papers  both  in  the 
short  term  and  in  the  long  term. 

The  need  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  the  papers  of  former  President 
Nixon  wliile  the  questions  relating  to  the 
legal  status  of  the  rights  and  interests  in 
those  papers  is  being  resolved  empha- 
sizes the  urgent  need  to  enact  the  pro- 
visions of  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  will 
enable  us  to  better  deal  with  the  same 
kinds  of  very  broad  issues  as  they  relate 
to  the  papers  of  all  Presidents.  It  is 
especially  important  that  both  steps  pro- 
po.sed  in  this  bill  be  taken  without  delay 
while  there  is  widespread  interest  in 
Congress  and  by  the  public  in  these  ques- 
tions. 

Essentially,  title  II  this  legislation 
would  establish  a  14-member  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  comprehensive  studj' 
of  the  handling  and  disposition  of  papers, 
tapes  and  documents  of  Presidents  and 
other  Federal  officials.  This  Commission 
would  be  composed  of  two  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  two  Sena- 
tors, tloree  Presidential  appointees,  ap- 
pointees of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  General  Services  Administrator, 
a  prominent  historian  and  a  prominent 
archivist.  The  makeup,  you  can  see,  would 
allow  input  from  many  varied  and 
knowledgeable  sources.  The  Commission 
would  be  required  to  issue  a  report  to 
Congress  by  December  31,  1975,  includ- 
ing specific  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion and  other  appropriate  rules  and 
procedures  relevant  to  the  control,  dis- 
position and  preservation  of  such  records 


and  documents.  H<«>efully,  the  recom- 
mendations could  be  acteid  on  in  the 
2d  session  o'  the  94th  Congress. 

Why  do  we  need  such  legislation  creat- 
ing yet  another  commission  to  study  yet 
another  subject?  This  legislation  is  cru- 
cial, primarily  because  m  recent  years  the 
longstanding  tradition  of  personal 
ownership  of  Presidential  papers  has  in- 
creasingly clashed  with  a  valid  need  to 
have  materials  of  historical  significance 
made  available  to  the  public  for  research 
and  evaluation.  Both  positions  are  valid 
and  a  clear  and  reasonable  policy  must 
be  established  to  reconcile  them.  The 
alternative  is  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  where  the  disposition  of 
public  papers  is  surrounded  by  confusion 
and  conflict  and  this  is  not  acceptable. 

While  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
sidered important  at  any  time,  it  takes 
on  an  added  importance  now  due  to  the 
uncertainty  concerning  the  disposition 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  papers  and  tapes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  intolerable  to  al- 
low this  dispute  over  the  former  Pres- 
ident's papers  to  drag  on  indefinitely. 
Can  we  really  afford  to  let  the  important 
questions  surrounding  Mr.  Nixon's  situa- 
tion— and  indeed  that  of  other  Federal 
officials — be  left  to  shifting  legal  opinions 
and  bad  precedent?  I  believe  not  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  positive  step 
toward  resolving  this  matter  by  creating 
the  study  commission  authorized  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  concur  generally  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemsm  from  Indiana  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho.  I  was  imable  to 
be  at  the  hesaings  on  this  legislation— 
which  I  tliink  were  too  brief— because 
of  the  time  element.  I  did  have  several 
reservations  about  the  legislation  but 
these  were  chiefiy  answered  by  amend- 
ments which  the  majority  accepted  and 
language  in  the  report.  My  reservations 
concerned  the  matter  of  title  and  the 
matter  of  executive  privilege  as  set  foith 
in  decision  of  the  Supreme  Com't  on 
July  24,  1974. 

This  is  not  only  an  attempted  short- 
term  solution  to  a  particular  problem, 
but  also  a  long-term  solution  to  a  gen- 
eral problem.  I  hope  that  the  long-term 
solution  will  prove  successful,  as  well  as 
the  short-term  solution  prove  fair  to  all 
concerned.  Although  I  am  not  sure  the 
matter  has  liad  enough  studj',  I  do  feel 
the  legislation  and  report  has  sufficient 
safeguards  so  I  can  support  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
a  question  or  two  concerning  this  whole 
proceeding.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  substantial  opposition  to  the  bill,  but 
precisely  what  bill  are  we  dealing  with? 
I  was  given  a  bUl  by  the  docimient 
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Iber  27.  I  as- 
available  as 
rinting  Office 
:  tell  the  gen- 
light  or  not, 
fashion. 


room,  S.  4016,  a  6-page  bili,  to  study  be- 
fore the  action  on  the  floor  today.  Now, 
I  find  that  we  are  considering  another 
S.  4016,  a  23-page  bill,  \tfhich  in  some 
respects  differs  substantially  with  the  bill 
I  was  handed  by  the  document  room. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  also,  so  that 
he  can  include  it  in  his  response,  If  he 
will,  when  the  report  on  tliis  bill  became 
available?  I  could  not  get  ia  copy  of  the 
report  on  this  bill  last  vdeek.  Was  the 
report  made  available  on|y  today? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  tbe  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  say,  first,  with  respect 
to  the  copy  of  the  biU  tha^  was  supplied 
to  the  gentleman  from  lowi  by  the  docu- 
ments room,  I  of  course  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  that:  and  if  that  isian  error,  it  is 
an  error  on  the  part  of  oie  document 
room,  not  on  the  part  of  tifie  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  availability 
of  the  repc-i  on  S.  4016,  askmended,  the 
report  (H.  Rept.  93-1507)  [was  filed  on 
Wednesday  evening,  NoveJ 
sume,  therefore,  that  it  wa 
soon  as  the  Government 
made  it  available.  I  cannot 
tleman  if  it  was  printed  o\i 
but  it  was  filed  in  a  timelj 

Mr.  GROSS.  Filing  it  irji  the  House  is 
one  thing,  and  calling  it  uD  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  quite  anowier.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  blame  <}ie  document 
room  for  having  given  mj  the  S.  4016 
that  it  did.  Which  bill  are  v»^  considering, 
since  the  gentleman  seen*  to  want  to 
take  issue  with  the  distriiution  of  the 
bill  by  the  document  roon|?  Which  one 
does  the  gentleman  now  ^^Ish  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House?        ] 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  skme  bill  that 
was  reported  (H.  Rept.  93411507)  on  No- 
vember 27,  1974,  with  tae  committee 
amendment  printed  in  it  apd  which  was 
referred  to  the  Union  Qklendar  (No. 
729).  ;[ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  geifctleman  have 
any  idea  why  S.  4016,  unddr  the  date  of 
October  7,  1974,  would  be  jjiistributed  as 
a  matter  to  be  considered?) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  I  wiuld  say  some 
deficiency  or  maladministmtion  on  the 
part  of  the  House  document  room. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temopre.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  desire  to  yield 
further  time?  [ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spiaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  Of  my  remain- 
ing 4  minutes  to  the  geiileman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks).  ij 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment, in  yielding  to  the  geotleman  from 
Texas.  As  a  leader  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  lijobserve  that 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  particularly 
concerned  Member  of  this  House  with 
respect  to  the  subject  mitter  of  this 
bill.  I  want  to  commend  ti^e  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  tena*ity  and  the 
depth  of  his  concern  with  what  I  know 
he  and  I  both  agree  is  a  mist  important 
problem.  ;J 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  tie  gentleman 
from  Texas.  ^ 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  basic  objective  of  S.  4(46,  that  is  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  iiapers,  tapes 


and  other  materials  of  former  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  such 
legislation  would  not  be  necessary.  Re- 
cent Presidents  have  all  placed  their 
papers  In  the  public  domain,  so  those  en- 
gaged in  historic  research  may  have  full 
access  to  the  materials.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  enacted  leg- 
islation which  establishes  Presidential 
libraries  to  house  such  papers. 

The  Presic'ential  libraries  law  places 
an  obligation  upon  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  negotiate  with  a 
former  President  not  for  ownership  but 
over  the  best  means  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  papers  for  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  public.  If  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  past  precedent,  had 
been  followed,  there  would  be  little  need 
for  us  to  legislate  here. 

However,  GSA  Administrator  Arthur 
Sampson,  contrary  to  the  requirement  of 
law  that  he  negotiate  to  preserve  and 
protect  these  papers,  entered  into  an 
agreement  giving  Mr.  Nixon  the  right  to 
destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  tapes 
and  other  papers  of  his  administration. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  certain  of 
these  materials,  there  is  a  realistic  fear 
many  may  be  destroyed  if  not  preserved 
in  the  Government's  possession.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  enactment  of  S.  4016  is 
essential  if  vital  Presidential  materials 
are  to  be  preserved  and  ultimately  made 
available  to  the  American  public. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the 
bill  with  which  I  strongly  disagree.  If 
the  coiats  determine  that  some  or  all  of 
former  President  Nixon's  papers  are,  in 
fact,  private  property,  then,  taking  pos- 
session of  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution unless  compensation  were  ren- 
dered the  owner.  The  bill  properly  seeks 
to  meet  this  contingency. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  S.  4016 
obligates  the  taxpayers  to  pay  Richard 
Nixon  any  amount  of  money  which  a 
court  determines  all  the  papers  to  be 
worth.  This  "blank  check"  authority  is 
unfortunate.  I  do  not  believe  the  tax- 
payer should  be  irrevocably  obligated 
to  turn  over  what  might  be  unlimited 
millions  of  dollars  to  Mr.  Nixon.  His  dis- 
regard for  the  public  good,  his  use  of 
the  Presidency  to  enrich  himself,  and 
his  total  demeaning  of  the  Office  of 
President  should  stop  him  from  fmther 
public  enrichimetit. 

Rather  than  authorizing  blank  check 
payment  for  all  Mr.  Nixon's  papers 
should  a  court  hold  them  to  be  private 
property,  S.  4016  should  authorize  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  only  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  deem  in  the  public  inter- 
est. This  would  allow  Congress,  upon 
seeking  expert  opinion,  to  buy  selec- 
tively those  papers  of  a  truly  historic 
nature  while  allowing  Mr.  Nixon  to  take 
the  rest  home  to  bum,  sell  or  otherwise 
deprive  the  American  people  of  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  his 
point  of  view.  I  would  say,  in  respect  of 
the  point  he  made  regarding  the  authori- 
zation of  the  payment  of  just  compensa- 


tion, this  provision  of  the  bill  authorizes 
no  more  than  what  the  Constitution 
would  require  if  a  court  were  to  hold  that 
the  tapes  and  other  documents  are  the 
personal  property  of  Mr.  Nixon.  The  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  bill  to  guard 
against  a  possible  claim  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  unconstitutional  because  it  takes 
private  property  without  providing  just 
compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  Is  long  overdue 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  act  on  it 
favorably,  not  only  because  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy,  but  to  set  a  precedent 
if  a  similar  situation  should  ever  arise. 
We  can  hope  that  we  will  never  again 
have  a  corrupt  administration;  but  we 
must  protect  the  public  from  what  we 
now  know  can  happen. 

Title  I  of  S.  4016  would  nullify  all 
agreements  regarding  historical  mate- 
rials between  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  G8A. 
It  would  establish  the  principle  that  his- 
toric documents  produced  by  a  Grovem- 
ment  official  during  a  term  in  office  are 
the  property  of  the  Government  and  not 
the  property  of  the  individual. 

To  me  It  is  outrageous  that  any  Presi- 
dent should  have  been  allowed  to  use 
such  papers  for  private  gain.  It  is  in- 
credible that  Mr.  Nixon  should  claim 
tapes  and  other  documents,  as  his  own, 
apparently  to  enable  him  to  make  an- 
other $2  million  from  a  book  contract — 
and  then  be  permitted  to  destroy  the 
records.  Under  this  agreement,  if  Mr. 
Nixon  should  die,  the  tapes  needed  for 
Watergate  prosecutions  could  have  been 
immediately  destroyed.  Such  attempts  to 
conceal  evidence  provide  a  second  or 
third  level  of  coverup — and  if  successful 
would  have  thwarted  forever  the  people's 
right  to  know.  Fortunately,  a  Federal 
district  court  has  issued  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  preventing  such  an  out- 
come, pending  passage  of  this  bill. 

S.  4016  makes  the  Nixon  historical 
materials  available  for  lawful  use  by 
Government  agencies  and  by  the  public, 
with  priority  given  to  the  Watergate  spe- 
cial prosecution  force.  It  allows  the 
former  President  access  to  the  materials, 
but  protects  them  from  destruction. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  sets  up  a  temporary, 
17-member  Public  Documents  Commis- 
sion, including  historians  and  archivists, 
to  study  and  recommend  procedures  for 
the  control,  disposition,  and  preservation 
of  historical  records.  From  their  recom- 
mendations we  can  expect  appropriate 
legislation  to  prevent,  in  future,  contro- 
versies over  the  control  of  Government 
records. 

This  bill  contains  the  best  provisions 
of  several  others  offered.  Basically  it  pro- 
tects the  public  right  to  inspect  and  pro- 
tect Wie  records  of  Government  officials. 
Anything  less  is  an  abandormient  of 
democratic  procedures. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  urge 
immediate  passage  of  S.  4016. 
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Mr  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
with  President  Ford's  pardon  of  former 
President  Nixon,  coupled  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  agreement  governing 
Mr.  Nixon's  ownership  of  his  I»reslden- 
tiai  historical  materials,  I  feared  the 
American  public  would  never  know  the 
full  truth  of  the  Watergate  scandals. 
And  since  those  2  years  were  long  and 
agonizing  to  the  Nation,  I  felt  the 
American  people  had  the  right  to  know 
the  facts,  to  know  the  full  story.  Second- 
hand accounts  simply  would  not  suffice. 
Hence  I  introduced  legislation  requiring 
the  Special  Prosecutor  to  deliver  to  Con- 
gress all  materials  and  reports  obtained 
by  his  office  In  the  course  of  his  inves- 
tigation, these  documents  to  be  eventu- 
ally available  to  the  public. 

The  legislation  before  us,  S.  4016,  has 
basically  the  same  goal  as  the  measure 
I  Introduced,  that  is,  insuring  that  the 
American  pubUc  will  have  the  informa- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  bill, 
essentially  a  holding  action  to  preserve 
the  Nixon  tapes  and  papers,  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  complete 
possession  and  control  of  the  tapes  and 
other  Presidential  materials  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  tenure.  The  legislation  does  not 
itself  determine  the  question  of  title  but 
does  provide  for  an  expedited  procedure 
under  which  ownership  questions  may  be 
resolved.  If  the  courts  determine  that 
the  materials  constitute  the  private 
property  of  former  President  Nixon,  then 
because  these  papers  are  imbued  with 
the  public  interest,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  appropriate  compensation. 

By  this  means  we  are  insured  the  pres- 
ervation of  and  accessibility  to  the  his- 
torical record  of  these  recent  momentous 
events  of  our  Nation's  history.  I  fully 
support  this  legislation  as  I  strongly  be- 
lieve it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
every  possible  opportunity  for  each  citi- 
zen to  confront  the  unscreened  facts  of 
the  past  to  be  better  prepared  to  adopt 
the  measm-es  and  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  stop  future  Watergates. 

This  is  critical  freedom  of  information 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  4016  which  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  retain  cus- 
tody of  all  tapes,  papers,  and  documents 
which  constitute  historical  materials 
produced  by  the  Nixon  White  House. 
Since  the  day  former  President  Nixon 
resigned,  I  have  been  urging  that  action 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
the  fuU  story  of  Watergate  and  the 
Nixon  administration's  abuses  of  power 
eventually  become  known.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  full  story 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  to  be  spared 
the  possibility  of  the  resurrection  of 
claims  of  innocence  by  the  former  Presi- 
dent. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  should 
make  such  full  disclosure  possible. 
S.  4106  would  prevent  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
from  turning  over  all  the  White  House 
files  to  the  former  President  as  he  had 
agreed  to  do,  an  action  which  would  have 
inevitably  led  to  the  destruction  of  much 
of  this  historical  material.  The  bill  also 


establishes  a  National  Study  Comimis- 
sion  to  study  the  disposition  and  preser- 
vation of  records  and  documents  of  all 
Federal  elected  officials.  I  expect  this 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
courts,  will  grapple  with  the  ultimate 
questions;  that  is,  who  owns  and  who 
should  own  Presidential  documents,  the 
former  President  or  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  30  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Printing  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  include  that  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 

St.\tement  by  the  Honorable  Jonathan 
Bingham 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  September  7,  1974  agree- 
ment on  the  disposition  of  Presidential 
papers  between  former  P>resldent  Richard 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sampson,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Is  an  appalling  abuse  of  historical  prec- 
edent. It  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  effect. 
I  commend  you  and  your  Subcommittee  for 
the  priority  consideration  you  are  giving  to 
this  urgent  matter. 

This  agreement  rests  on  a  mushy  founda- 
tion of  tradition  not  law.  It  presumes  that 
Presidential  papers,  documents  and  tapes 
are  the  personal  property  of  the  President 
during  whose  tenure  of  office  they  are  pro- 
duced. The  agreement  therefore  proposes  to 
maintain  these  materials  in  the  custody  of 
the  Federal  government  at  a  storage  facility 
near  Mr.  Nixon's  home  in  California,  while 
giving  him  complete  control  of  access  to  the 
materials,  and  the  right  to  withdraw  and  de- 
stroy anv  and  all  papers  after  3  years,  and 
tape  recordings  after  five  years.  The  tapes 
would  all  be  destroyed  If  Mr.  Nixon  should 
die  before  the  flve-year  period  had  elapsed. 
While  the  right  of  access  to  the  materials 
through  court  subpoena  Is  specified  in  the 
agreement,  no  provision  Is  made  for  third 
party  supervision,  which  could  allow  the 
former  President  to  make  undisputed  claims 
that  certain  subpoenaed  evidence  simply 
does  not  exist. 

Since  the  former  President  can  certainly 
be  expected  to  resist  any  court  subpoena 
for  these  materials,  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  this  agreement  may  be 
the  final  act  of  coverup  In  the  Watergate 
affair.  It  could  well  prevent  the  full  story  of 
the  Nixon  Administration's  violations  of  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  from  full  disclo- 
sure, leaving  history  and  the  American  peo- 
ple with  an  Incomplete  understanding  of  the 
traumatic  events  of  the  last  few  years  and 
the  lessons  they  must  teach.  Worse  still, 
since  that  limited  understanding  is  based 
on  a  record  that  Is  replete  with  gaps  and 
unanswered  questions,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Richard  Nixon  will  resurrect  his  claims 
of  innocence  in  the  years  ahead  and  appeal 
to  those  who  believe  he  was  driven  from 
office  by  partisan  furies  and  the  news  media. 

In  these  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe 
the  nation  should  meekly  sacrifice  the 
national  interest  in  completing  the  Investi- 
gation of  Richard  Nixon's  administration 
because  of  historical  precedents  under  which 
former  Presidents  have  been  allowed  to 
retain  their  papers,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  has  been  referred  to  this  Sub- 
committee wliich  would  establish  by  statxite 
that  the  official  papers  of  all  Federal  elect«d 
officials  are  the  property  of  tlie  American 
people.  It  would  require  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  obtain  all  public 
documents  of  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents. 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  within 
180  days  after  they  cease  to  hold  office, 
whereupon  these  documents  would  lie  de- 
posited In  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States.  "Public  documents'  are  de- 


fined as  "books,  correspondence,  documents, 
papers,  pamphlets,  models,  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, plats,  maps,  films,  motion  plctxxres, 
soiuid  recordings,  and  other  objects  or  mate- 
rials which  shall  have  been  retained  by  an 
individual  holding  elective  office  under  the 
United  States  and  which  were  prepared  for 
or  originated  by  such  individual  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction  of  public  business." 
I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  ample  Justi- 
fication for  establishing  by  statute  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  ownership  of  elected  officials' 
documents.  These  materials  have  been  pre- 
pared by  people  on  government  payrolls,  on 
government   time,   with   government  mate- 
rials.   p\u^uant    to    government    business. 
These  materials  are  clearly  part  of  the  offi- 
cial history  of  the  United  States  and  should 
not    be    subject    to    the    risks    of    loss    or 
destruction  if  placed  in  private  hands.  The 
Library  of  Congress  has   the  papers  of  23 
former  Presidents,  none  of  which  are  com- 
plete,   often   because   prior   custodians   de- 
stroyed portions  of  them.  Attorney  General 
Saxbe's  opinion  on  the  question  of  owner- 
ship leans  heavUy  on  the  largely  unchal- 
lenged practice  of  prior  Presidents  who  have 
taken  their  papers  vrtth  them  on  leaving  the 
White  House.  It  Is  Important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  many  Presidents  have  Immediately 
deposited  their  papers  vrtth  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Moreover,  the  tradition  of  private 
ownership  began  with  George  Washington, 
who  apparently  took  his  papers  with  him 
principally  because  the  Government  had  no 
place  to  store  them  at  the  time.  The  Library 
of  Congress  did  not  exist  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  so  Washington  retained  his 
papers,    acknowledging    that   they   were    "a 
species    of    public    property    sacred    In    my 
hands." 

Not  only  U  the  historical  precedent  for  pri- 
vate ownership  of  PresidentUl  papers  a  dubl- 
ou.  one.  It  has  never  been  Incorporated  Ui 
public  law.  Attorney  General  Saxbe  In  his 
opinion  refers  to  Congressional  "recognition," 
"sanction,"  and  "assiimption"  of  this  prin- 
ciple, but  nowhere  is  there  a  law  (much  less 
a  provUion  in  the  Constitution)  which  de- 
clares that  Presidents  or  other  elected  offi- 
cials own  the  papers  and  documents  they 
produce  whUe  in  office.  Enactment  of  legis- 
lation such  as  I  have  proposed  would  not  re- 
verse any  prior  legislative  action,  thereby  per- 
haps taking  title  from  a  present  owner,  but 
Instead  would  establish  by  statute  public 
title  to  docvunents  whose  ownership  has 
never  been  definitely  decided  before. 

In  the  months  since  I  Introduced  this 
legislation,  I  have  considered  Its  ramifica- 
tions In  some  detaU  and  have  concluded  that 
further  study  and  refinement  may  well  be 
necessary.  There  are  serious  and  complex 
questions  involved  which  are  not  easily  an- 
swered. How  should  access  to  these  materials 
be  allowed  and  who  should  establish  such 
rules  as  are  deemed  necessary?  What  pro- 
tection should  be  allowed  for  personal,  po- 
litical or  national  security  matters?  Would 
this  legislation  Impede  elected  officials  In 
their  duties  since  they  might  fear  early  dis- 
closure of  embarrassing  or  confidential  In- 
formation? Might  they  surreptitiously  make 
efforts  to  purge  their  files  while  stUl  In 
office?  What  If  the  Supreme  Court  should 
ultimately  decide  that  former  Presidents  do 
have  a  property  right  to  their  papers?  Should 
not  a  method  of  compensation  then  be 
provided? 

Because  of  these  complexities,  I  support 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Study  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Records  and  Documents 
of  Federal  Officials,  as  you  proposed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  September  26.  Hopefully,  such 
a  Commission  could  study  these  questions 
and  others,  and  recommend  to  the  Congress 
detailed  legislation  to  deal  with  them. 

However,  there  remains  an  lu^ent  need  for 
action  to  prevent  the  Implementation  of  the 
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pending  Bgrecment  concernlijfc  materials  gen. 
crated  In  the  Wblte  House  during  Rlcbard 
Nixon's  flve^and-a-balf  years  In  office.  That 
agreement  baa  not  l>een  latplemented  be- 
cause of  objections  ralaed  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  and  perhaps  bec«|ise  the  reaction 
to  that  agreement  In  Coq|res8  has  been 
devastating.  Both  House  an(|  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunlttees  have  refused  to  ap- 
prove President  Ford's  reqx]«st  for  CllO.OOO 
to  Implement  that  agreemejit  by  building 
and  maintaining  a  storage  ^cility  In  Cali- 
fornia for  the  documents.  Bvijb  delay  In  Con- 
gressional action  to  block  the  transfer  of 
these  Presidential  tapes  and  jpapera  must  be 
avoided.  T 

If  Immediate  action  is  notjtaken  on  legis- 
lation establishing  the  govtrument's  pro- 
prietary right  to  these  maSerlals,  then  I 
xu-ge  you  to  Incorporate  provlMons  In  the  bill 
you  report  asserting  the  Fedenil  goverrunent'a 
rights  to  tbe  Nixon  tapes  and  aociiraents  and 
requiring  tliat  they  remain  In  the  custody 
of  tlM  gorermaeat  In  Washington,  D.C.  As 
you  know,  tbe  Senate  Oov<ecnment  Opera- 
ttoDs  Cooimittee  last  week  rtporbed  legisla- 
tion to  block  the  pap>ers  agreeqaent  Ijy  direct- 
ing the  Adminlstzntor  of  a<(ieral  Serrlcee, 
not«vlthstandlng  any  agreement  with  the 
former  President,  to  obtain  complete  poe- 
aeaatoa  and  control  of  all  tai|>e8  and  docu- 
n»enta  as  a  kind  of  protectlive  custody  for 
critically  Important  public  business.  Tbe 
Committee  relies  beavUy  oq  tbe  lYuman 
precedent,  olted  by  Attorney  Oeiteral  Sazbe, 
under  which  certain  of  the  RQosevelt  papers 
relating  to  the  proaecution  of!  World  War  II 
were  retained  by  President  ^uman  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

However,  tbe  Senate  Committee  did  not 
take  a  position  on  the  question  of  property 
rights,  merely  providing  for  Just  compensa- 
tion if  a  U.S.  oourt  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
should  rule  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  deprived  of 
his  rights  to  the  materials  involve'^.  Such  a 
court  test  and  authorization  (or  compensa- 
tion are  Inevitable  and  necessary,  but  a  posi- 
tive Congressional  declaration  that  elected 
officials'  public  documents  art  public  prop- 
erty is  equally  Important.  Professor  Arthur 
Miller  of  George  Washington  tinlversity  has 
succinctly  stated  the  case  fot  placing  title 
"where  It  belongs — In  the  government."  He 
points  out  that  ~If  the  former  President 
contested  that,  a  Judicial  ruling  could  then 
determine  the  question  of  legal  title.  Even 
If  the  courts  ruled  for  Nixon,  ttie  papers  and 
tapes  could  still  be  taken  by  eminent  do- 
main— provided,  of  course.  th»t  the  Consti- 
tutional requirement  of  'Just  eomijensatlon' 
was  paid.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  l|hat  the  courts 
would  rule  against  an  eicpressi  Congressional 
decision." 

This  approach  would  enabltl  the  Congress 
to  overturn  the  Nlxon-Sampspn  agreement 
which  19  so  clearly  contemptuous  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  to  presenre  the  White 
House  tapes  and  documents.  It  would  also 
allow  the  Congress  time  to  coiislder  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Documents.  I  urge  your  Committee  to  take 
speedy  action  along  these  linaiK. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mt.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  ftrrther  requests  fof  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pali).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Braaeuas)  that  the  H(^use  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill  S.  4016, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  1  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
17481)  to  establish  the  Harry  8.  Truman 
memorial  scholarship  program,  and  for 
other  pm-poses.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UJR.  17481 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Harry  S.  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Act". 

STATEMENT  OT  FINOINCS 

Sec.  S.  The  Congress  fltxls  that — 

because  a  high  regard  for  tbe  public  trust 
and  a  lively  exercise  of  political  talents  were 
outstanding  characteristlca  of  tiM  thirty- 
third  President  of  the  United  States; 

because  a  special  Interest  of  tbe  man  from 
Independence  In  Amerte&n  history  and  a 
broad  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  political  and  economic  system 
gained  by  study  and  experlenoe  In  county 
and  National  Government  cuUnlnated  In  the 
leadership  of  Anterlca  remembered  for  the 
quality  of  bis  character,  courage,  and 
oommonseose; 

because  of  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
young  people  to  recognize  and  provide  service 
in  the  highest  and  best  traditions  of  the 
American  political  system  at  all  levels  of 
government,  it  is  especLilly  appropriate  to 
honor  former  President  Harry  8.  Truman 
through  the  creation  of  a  perpetual  education 
scholarship  program  to  develop  Increased 
opportunities  for  young  Americans  to  prepare 
and  pursue  careers  In  public  service. 
DEnumoNs 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  founda- 
tion; 

(2)  "Foundation"  means  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man Scholarship  Foundation; 

(3)  "fund"  means  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund; 

(4)  'Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  such  tnstltutlon  as  defined  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(5)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and.  considered 
as  a  single  entity,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
tbe  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.". 

See.  4.  The  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Program  afi  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
tbe  sole  Federal  memorial  to  President  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

E:STABLISHMEI>rr    OF    THE     KARRT    B.     TRUMAN 
BCHOLARSHIP   PKOGKAat 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  an  In- 
dependent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Harry  S.  Tmman  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  thirteen  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate; 

<B)  two  Members  of  Ux  Bouse  of  Beftre- 
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sentatlves,   one   from   each   political  party 
to  be  appointed  by  tbe  Speaker; 

(C)  eight  members,  not  more  than  four  of 
whom  Shan  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  a  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
State,  one  a  chief  executive  officer  of  a  city 
or  county,  one  a  member  of  a  Federal  court, 
one  a  member  of  a  State  court,  one  a  person 
active  In  postsecondary  education,  and  three 
representatl-es  of  the  general  public;  and 

(D)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or  his 
designate,  who  shall  serve  ex  oflBclo  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  bat  shall  not  be  e'tglble 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  stx  years;  except  that  (1) 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  serve 
as  designated  by  the  President,  four  for  terms 
of  two  years,  five  for  terms  of  four  years,  and 
four  for  terms  of  six  years,  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  viMmncy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
Ills  predeoeasor  was  appointed,  and  shall  be 
appointed  In  the  same  manner  as  tbe  original 
appointment  for  that  vacancy  was  made. 

<d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay,  but  shaU  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

SCH  QL  ARSHIPS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to  award  scholarships  to  persons  who  demon- 
strate outstanding  potential  for  and  who 
plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  public  service. 

(b)  S<*olarshlp8  under  this  Act  shall  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Foundation 
may  prescribe  but  not  to  exceed  tout  aca- 
demic years. 

(c)  A  student  awarded  a  scholarship  un- 
der this  Act  may  attend  any  institution  of 
higher  education  offering  courses  of  study, 
training,  or  other  educational  activities  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  for  a  career  In 
public  service  as  determined  pursuant  to 
criteria  established   by  tbe  Foundation. 

(b)  Each  student  awarded  a  schoUi«hlp 
under  this  Act  must  have  Indicated  a  serloaE 
Intent  to  enter  the  public  service  upon  the 
completion  of  his  or  her  educational  pro- 
gram. Each  Institution  of  higher  education 
at  which  such  a  student  Is  in  attendance  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage such  a  student  to  enter  the  public 
service  upon  completing  his  or  her  educa- 
tional program. 

SELECTION    OF    TRUMAK    8CHOLABS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorlEed. 
either  dlrecOy  or  by  contract,  to  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  a  nationwide  competition  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  Truman  scholars. 

(b)  Tbe  Foundation  shall  adopt  selection 
procedures  which  shall  assure  that  at  least 
one  Truman  scholar  shall  be  selected  eat* 
year  from  each  State  In  which  there  Is  at 
least  one  resident  applicant  who  meets  tbe 
minimum  criteria  established  by  tbe  Foun- 
dation. 

SnPEliDS 

Sec.  8.  Each  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  shaU  receive  a  stipend  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  oost  to  such  student  tor 
tuition,  fees,  books,  room  and  board,  or 
$5,000  whichever  Is  less  for  each  academic 
year  of  study. 

SCHOLARSHIP    CONOITIONS 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  A  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided 
In  this  Act  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Fonndatlon  finds  that  he  or  ^e  Is  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  and  devot- 
ing fan  time  to  stmty  or  research  designed 
to  prepare  him  or  her  for  a  career  in  pub- 
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lie  service  and  is  not  otherwise  engaging  In 
KBlnful  employment  other  than  employment 
approved  by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
aulr"!  reports  containing  such  information  In 
such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
from  any  student  awarded  a  scholarship  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  reports 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
an  appropriate  official  at  the  Institution  of 
higher  education,  approved  by  the  Foun- 
dation, stating  that  such  student  is  making 
satisfactory  progress  In,  and  is  devoting  es- 
sentially full  time  to,  study  or  research,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (a). 

TRl'MAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FtTND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  Trust  Fund.  The  fund  shall 
consist  of  amounts  appropriated  to  U  by 
section  14  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
Invest  in  full  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  fund.  Such  Investments  may  be  made 
only  in  Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  Issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  out- 
standing obligations  at  the  market  place. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended ,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at 
par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the 
fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such 
issue.  Iwrne  by  all  marketable  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt;  except  that 
where  such  average  rate  is  not  a  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest of  such  special  obligations  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  next 
lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  special 
obligations  shall  be  Issued  only  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  purchase  of  other 
Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
states  or  original  issvie  or  at  the  market  price, 
Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  Issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
Interest. 

(d)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

EXPENDITtTRES    FROM    THE    FUND 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  the  Foundation  from  the  interest  and 
earnings  of  the  fund  such  sums  as  the  Board 
determines  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Foundation  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Foundation  under 
this  Act  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  United  States.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records, 
reports,  and  files  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
Foundation,  pertaining  to  such  activities 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit. 


EXECtrnVE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Foundation  who  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Foundation  and  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Foundation  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  The 
Executive  Secretary  shall  carry  out  such 
other  functions  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  as  the  Board  shall  delegate. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
specified  for  employees  placed  in  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Ssc.  13.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions Of  this  Act,  the  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that 
in  no  case  shall  e  aployees  other  than  the 
Executive  Secreta\y  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  employees 
in  grade  15  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessarv  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In 
section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which 
Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  It  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(5)  acdept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended   (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) ; 

(8)  rent  offlce  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(9)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)   The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 

President   and   to   the   Congress   an   annual 
report  of  its  operations  under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  to  the  fund. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.  I  oppose  the  bill,  and  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  seeks  to  create  a  scholar- 
ship program  as  a  memorial  to  Harry  S. 
Truman,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  enjoys  the  bipartisan  sponsorship 
of  the  entire  Missouri  delegation,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Committee,  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  and  virtually  the 
entire  membership  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. While  not  identical  to  a  bill  approved 
in  August  in  the  other  body,  the  structure 
and  operation  of  the  program  established 
in  H.R.  17481,  is  essentially  the  same. 
If  this  bill  is  approved  by  the  House,  it 
is  my  intention  to  seek  an  early  and 
what  I  would  predict  would  be  a  short 
conference  with  the  Senate,  and  to  send 
this  to  the  Presidents  desk  during  this 
session. 

H.R.  17481  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $30 
million,  which  would  be  immediately  de- 
posited in  a  fmid  within  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
required  to  invest  this  endowment  in 
U.S.  Government  securities,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  investment  would  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Foundation 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Because  of  the  very  proper  concern  felt 
by  us  all  about  economy  in  government, 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  legislation 
not  only  does  not  visualize  the  appropri- 
ation of  f  imds  in  excess  of  the  $30  million 
authorized,  but,  indeed,  does  not  permit 
the  utilization  by  the  Foimdation  of 
other  appropriated  funds.  All  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Foundation,  including  the 
scholarship  awards  themselves  and  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Foundation 
must  be  met,  under  this  legislation,  out 
of  the  interest  and  income  from  the  orig- 
inal endowment,  or  from  private  gifts, 
bequests,  and  legacies  which,  like  other 
similar  institutions,  the  Foundation  is 
empowered  to  accept  and  utilize. 

The  basic  activity  of  the  Fomidation  is 
to  conduct,  directly,  or  perhaps  by  con- 
tract with  an  organization  such  as  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  or  the  Amer- 
ican College  Testing  Service,  a  national 
competition  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Foundation  is  empowered  to  grant  schol- 
arships to  people  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  potential  for,  and  are  plan- 
ning to  pursue  a  career  in.  the  public 
service.  The  scholarships  which  are  to 
permit  the  Truman  scholar  to  pursue 
such  study  and  training,  on  the  under- 
graduate or  graduate  level,  are  to  be  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  scholar's  tuition, 
fees,  books,  room  and  board  up  to  a  ceil- 
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ing  of  $5,000  per  year,  at  the  institution 
chosen  by  the  scholar.  Na  scholarship 
sliall  be  awarded  for  a  peiiod  In  excess 
of  4  years,  and  at  least  one  ^h  scholar- 
ship must  be  awarded  each  :year  in  each 
State  in  which  there  is  a  rejsident  appli- 
cant who  meets  the  minimim  qualifica- 
tions which  are  to  be  set  byjthe  Founda- 
tion. 

While  the  legislation  d 
itly  set  forth  the  minimum 
for  a  scholarship,   nor  d( 
Foundation  how  the  scholi 
lected,  it  is  fair  to  point 
scholarship  is  viewed  as  oi 
excellence,  specifically  acaieniic  excel- 
lence, shall  play  a  major  rolp  in  qualify 
ins  a  young  person. 

A  limited  appropriation 
permanent  endowment.  A  jPoundation, 
directed  by  a  Board  to  be  Sflected  from 
carefully  delineated  areas  off  public  serv- 
ice, will  choose  Truman  Scholars.  The 
legislation  commits  the  isation  to  no 
further  outlay  of  appropijated  funds, 
and  visualizes  no  e.xpansioi 
morial  Progi-am.  While 
Foundation  to  set  minimal 
institutional  participation, 
involve  the  Foundation  or  r. 
of  the  Government  in  tl 
courses  of  study.  Tiuraan 
to  be  free  to  pursue  cour) 
leading  to  careers  in  the 
at  whatever  legitimate  inst| 
find  proper.  While  some  of 
hope  that  cooperative  educ! 
ences,  internships,  semesteiJB  in  Wash 
Ington  or  in  Lansing,  or  iii  Albany  or 
in  Jefferson  City,  and  othj?r  kinds  of 
practical  experience  win  be  offered  by 
schools  and  chosen  by  Trumin  Scholars, 
we  would  not  mandate  themlas  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  for  any  Fuch  Scholar.  The 
public  service  is  a  term  that  Ss  too  broad 
to  permit  and  too  importarft  to  benefit 
from  either  ovtr-cautious  o:?Tover-ambi- 
tious  efforts  at  definition. 

I  do  not  want  to  relingnlqh  the  floor, 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  sayin»  at  lea.st  a 
word  abotrt  the  great  man]  whom  this 
program  will  memorialize.  Hli 
grown  steadily,  from  the  mi 
sumed  the  Presidency — or 
did  not  stop  growing  who: 
quished  it.  He  looms  today  li 
horizon,  if  that  is  possible,  'than  while 
he  was  presiding  over  the  iprth  of  the 
nuclear  era,  marshaling  tl|e  Western 
World  Into  an  awareness  thfet  vigilance 
remains  the  price  of  libertyj,  launching 
the  national  commitment  toi  equality  of 
opportimity,  reaffirming  in  a  moment  of 
challenge  the  constitutional  principle  of 
civilian  supremacy,  and,  mosl  of  all,  liv- 
ing a  life  that  In  every  hour  and  in  every 
word  reminded  the  American  people  that 
their  President  was  their  servant. 

Recently.  Merle  Miller  published  a 
book  called  "Plain  SpeakingT'  in  which 
he  recounts  much  of  the  pvflblic  life  of 
tlie  man  from  Independence.  One  pas- 
sage, on  tlie  opcniog  page  struck  me  with 
particular  force,  and  I  found  It  very  use- 
ful to  think  about  during  tiia  turmoil  of 
the  past  year.  Miller  says : 

Harry's  words  were  never  fancy,  but  they 
were  never  obscure  either.  You  tever  had  to 
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try  to  figure  out  what  Harry  was  up  to;  he 
told  you  what  be  was  up  to.  And,  as  they 
.said  of  him  back  In  Independence,  be  was  a 
man  of  his  word.  There  was  not  a  dupUc- 
Itotis  bone  In  his  body.  He  was  without  guile, 
and  wlaen  It  was  all  over,  when  be  and  Bess 
came  back  home,  after  eighteen  years  in 
Washington,  more  than  seven  of  them  in  the 
White  House,  neither  of  them  thought  of 
bringing  any  of  the  trappings  of  the  Presi- 
dency with  tliem.  In  fact,  that  last  day  In 
WashlDKlon,  in  January,  1963.  Harry  had 
thought  thai  since  the  relations  between 
himself  and  the  Incoming  President  were,  to 
state  it  gently,  strained,  he  and  Bess  ml^ht 
have  to  walk  from  the  White  House  to  the 
railroad  station.  Or  perhaps  take  a  taxi. 

'But  tliat  wouldn't  have  bothered  me,"  he 
told  me  years  later.  "I  wae  there  more  or 
less  by  accident  you  might  say.  and  I  Just 
never  got  to  thinking  that  I  was  anything 
.special.  It's  very  easy  to  (3o  that  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I've  .seen  It  happen  to  a  lot  of  fellas. 
But  I  did  my  best  not  to  let  tt  happen  to 
me.  I  tried  never  to  forget  who  I  wa-s  and 
where  I'd  come  from  and  where  I  was  gotnp 
back  to.  And  If  you  can  do  that,  things 
t-Tually  work  out  all  right  In  the  end." 

As  nearly  as  he  could  remember,  Harrj's 
last  act  in  the  White  House  was  retxirning  a 
pencil  or  maybe  it  was  a  pen  to  the  desk  of 
the  man  he  had  borrowed  it  from. 

"Everything,"  he  said,  "all  of  it  belongs  to 
the  people.  I  was  Just  privileged  to  U3e  It  for 
a  while.  Thai's  all.  And  since  it  was  only  lent 
t.-)  me,  and  by  thttt  I'm  Includln'  the  power 
of  the  Presidency,  such  as  It  is,  I  had  to  try 
to  use  whatever  It  was  with  great  care  so  that 
I  could  pass  It  on  to  the  next  fella  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  .And  for  the  mor;t  part  I 
think  you  can  say  I  succeeded." 

Ml'.  Speaker.  Harry  Truman  accepted 
tlie  loan  of  the  Presidency  from  the 
Americon  i^eople.  and  he  returned  it,  un- 
damaged, unsullied,  its  pre.'^tige  higher 
tlian  ever  and  its  polish  just  a  little 
brighter  than  wlieu  he  borrowed  it 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
generally  have  a  lower  opinion  of  public 
.service  than  a  democracy  can  safely  live 
with,  it  Is  not  only  in  the  public  interest 
to  encourage  students  to  purrue  public 
service  careers,  it  is  uniquely  appropriate 
that  tliey  be  encouiaged  to  do  so  in  the 
name  of.  and  as  a  tribute  to,  Harry  S 
Truman. 

Mr.  DEIoLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  yield  time  to  me. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  0'Hab.\)  ,  and 
a  number  of  jther  Members  in  supporting 
what  I  really  think  is  a  most  creative 
and  useful  idea  to  memorialize  a  Presi- 
dent— in  this  particular  instance.  Presi- 
dent Truman.  The  idea  of  awai'ding 
scholarships  to  outstanding  young  people 
who  have  a  desire  to  pursue  a  career  in 
public  service  is  in  my  opinion  a  most 
fitting  memorial  to  one  of  this  Nation's 
gi'eat  pTJblic  servants. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  endorse  this 
particular  version  of  that  good  idea  that 
is  in  the  form  of  this  bill  before  us.  The 
Senate  biH,  8.  354«,  which  deals  with  the 
same  idea  and  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  contained  a  certain  number 


of  provisions  which  in  my  opinion  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  many  Members. 

In  my  judgment,  that  bill  was  not 
nearly  as  effective  a  mechanism  for 
achieving  the  goal  that  is  here  sought  as 
is  the  bill  wliicii  is  before  us. 

I  will  not  repeat  at  this  moment  the 
details  of  the  legislation  which  have  been 
covered  by  my  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee.  I  would  emphasize 
only  one  or  two  features. 

We  have  here  a  flexible  program  which 
will  not  be  limited  merely  to  undergrad- 
uates, as  was  the  Senate  proposal,  but 
which  will  cover  potentially  either  un- 
dergraduates or  graduates. 

By  the  time  of  life  that  an  individual 
is  attending  a  graduate  school,  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  explore  various 
career  options,  and  I  think  that  making 
this  open  to  graduate  scholarships  is  a 
fine  step  in  a  good  direction. 

Personally  I  hope  that  the  Foundaticn 
will  not  only  give  a  priority  to  graduate 
.■scholarships,  but  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  individi'.als  who  have  had  an  op- 
iiortunity  to  drmonstrate  their  capaci- 
tias  and  build  a  background  in  non- 
academic  settings.  Quite  frankly,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  outstanding  public  seivants 
who  have  been  out  of  college  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  who,  at  that  stage  of  the 
game  and  of  their  own  careers,  feel  tl«U 
they  would  like  to  pursue  graduate  study, 
would  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  a  Tru- 
man scholarship. 

Another  significant  change  the  House 
oommittee  proposed  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  the  provision  for  national  com- 
petition instead  of  asking  each  State  to 
select  an  indi'.idual  to  wliom  a  Truman 
scholarship  should  be  awarded.  Wh:l? 
tlie  concept  of  distributii'^  the  scho!ar- 
ships  among  all  the  States  is  maintained 
in  this  bill,  the  requirement  for  each 
St^ite  to  set  up  it.s  own  exam,  set  o: 
qualifying  criteria,  selection  process,  et 
cetera,  is  eliminated.  Frankly,  I  cculd 
envisage  several  States  opting  not  to  go 
through  all  of  that  expense  and  hassle 
for  one  $5,000  scholarship. 

I  am  personally  committed,  Mr.  Speai:- 
er.  to  providing  more  financial  aid  to  ail 
qualified  students  who  need  help.  At  the 
same  time.  I  feel  that  the  educational 
process  is  enhanced  by  opporttmitie.s  for 
Individuals  with  outstanding  riualif^cr.- 
tious  to  be  recognized  wiUi  scholarship 
aid,  regardless  of  tloeir  own  or  their  fam- 
ily's financial  circumstances.  Tloe  intent 
of  tliis  bill  is  to  recognise  exactlj'  such 
outstanding  individuals.  It  would  be  a 
great  honor  to  those  selected  and  a  real 
incentive  for  younger  men  and  women 
who  aspire  to  a  career  in  public  service. 
Finaly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  personal- 
ly hke  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Jim  CHara,  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  for  his  usual  cooperation 
in  giving  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  laarticipate  in  de- 
veloping tills  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hajul)  has  in  my 
opinion,  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
keeping  this  and  other  education  legisla- 
tion before  our  subcommittee  free  from 
becoming  partisan. 
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I  leave  the  Congress  \dtl.  confidence 
that  he  is  going  to  continue  to  operate 
in  that  particular  manner.  It  has  been 
a  great  privilege  for  me  during  this  Con- 
criess  to  serve  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
and  I  shall  certainly  and  deeply  miss 
working  with  Mr.  O'Hara  and  my  oth- 
er friends  and  colleagues  on  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  and  hope  that  it  is 
passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
DELLENBACK)  for  his  vcry  generous  re- 
marks, and  I  vish  to  state,  personally  and 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  we  shall  miss  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  who  has  really 
performed  a  tremendous  seivice  to 
Americans  of  all  ages,  especially  to 
voung  Americans,  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of,  his  willingness  to  work  on.  and 
his  inspired  insight  into  legislation  in 
the  f  eld  of  highei  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  cooperation  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation,  as  well  as  with 
i-espect  to  other  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  continue  his  interest  in  this 
subject  of  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stated  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  the  creation  of  a  pei-petual  educa- 
tion scholarship  program  to  develop  in- 
creased opportunities  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  prepare  and  pursue  careers  in 
public  service. 

I  thought  that  during  this  last  elec- 
tion there  were  a  gieat  many  people 
seeking  public  service  without  the  ex- 
peditui'e  of  this  amount  of  money  or  the 
creation  of  another  foundation  for  the 
pui-pose  of  training  people  and  encour- 
aging them  to  seek  public  service. 

In  some  instances,  I  thought  perhaps 
there  was  a  surplus  of  these  seeking 
public  office. 

In  other  words,  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand, with  the  financial  situation  of  this 
country  as  it  is  today,  why  we  should 
establish  a  $30  million  foundation  for  the 
purpose  of  training  people  to  seek  public 
service;  in  other  words,  training  more 
bureaucrats  or  training  people  to  seek 
jobs  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  if  the  gentleman  wishes 
me  to  yield  to  him.  I  sense  the  gentleman 
is  getting  a  little  nei-vous. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Ml-.  O'HARA.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  for  being  so  compli- 
mentary. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  thought  behind  the  bill  is  that 
the  business  of  tlie  public  is  a  very  im- 
portant business,  and  it  is  a  complicated 
business,  and  that  we  ought  to  encour- 
age young  people  of  special  promise, 
young  people  of  outstanding  promise  to 
enter  this  as  a  specific  field,  as  theh-  pro- 
fession. That,  of  course,  is  the  purpose 
of  tlie  bill  rather  than  to  merely  leave  It 
to  chance.  We  feel  that  the  young  people 


in  our  country  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
go  into  public  service.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
designed  to  effectuate  that  purpose. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  lova  are  not 
shared  by  a  substantial  cross  segment  of 
the  American  public.  I  was  tr>ing  to  find 
the  date  and  reference  for  this,  but  there 
were  Gallup  polls  conducted  some  time 
this  late  summer,  in  which  Mr.  Gallup 
asked  the  specific  question  as  to  what 
the  public  thought  needed  to  be  done  so 
as  to  add  superior  caliber  individuals  to 
the  Govei-nment,  and  so  as  to  increase 
the  competence  of  the  people  in  the 
Government,  and  the  answers  that  were 
given  were  to  provide  for  training  in  the 
colleges  of  our  country  for  careers  in 
public  service,  and  this  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent feeling  than  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  suggests  that  there  not  be  any 
training  at  all.  I  repeat  that  it  is  the 
feeling  of  a  substantial  cross  segment  of 
the  people  of  this  countr>-  that  such 
training  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of 
polls  and  programs,  and  all  kinds  of 
foundations  established  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  a  new  patent  on 
the  business  of  producing  competent  peo- 
ple for  public  service.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,    the    gentleman    from    Missouri 

•  Mr.  RANDALL'. 

Let  me  say  that  I  could  not  believe 
mv  eyes  when  I  picked  up  this  bill  and 
found  that  there  was  a  $30  million  price 
tag  on  this  bill,  in  this  day  of  a  barikrupt 
Treasurj'. 

I  doubt  that  Mi'.  Truman  himself— and 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli  <  — that  if  Mr.  Tru- 
man were  aUve  today  would  want  this 
countiy  to  commit  $30  million  for  such  a 
purpose  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  our  t  .untiT. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
I  have  done  some  computations  here,  and 
I  thi.ik  we  should  be  a  little  more  ac- 
curate w  ith  the  facts.  The  wording  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  quite  clearly  caU  for 
a  maximum  not  to  exceed  $30  million. 
Actually,  only  $7  million  is  required  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  it  would  ex- 
ceed $30  million. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  complete  my  response,  the  second 
year  provides  for  $4  million;  the  third 
year.  $4  millioi.;  the  fourth  year.  $4  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  $19  million.  But  the 
gentleman  is  a  little  concerned.  I  pre- 
sume, that  there  have  been  other  memo- 
rials, but  that  this  is  the  first  memorial 
in  which  there  is  no  money  that  ever 
leaves  tlie  Treasury.  This  money  is  sim- 
plj-  put  in  there,  and  the  Interest  is 
drawn  from  it.  a^^i  that  is  the  storj-,  and 
that  is  the  truth. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  is  the  trouble,  tlie 
Federal  Government  will  borrow  ;  '0  mil- 
lion, or  obUgate  $30  million,  turn  It  over 
to  this  Foimdation,  and  the  Foimdation 
collect  interest  on  the  money.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  taxpayers  can- 
not win  on  that  basis;  there  is  just  no 

way.  ,. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  in  response  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  if  HariT  Truman  were  alive  he 
would  not  agree  that  we  commit  our- 
selves to  $30  milUon.  the  maximum.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  right. 

If  Hairy  Ti-uman  were  alive  this  bill 
would  not  be  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  true.  I  am  talking 
about  philosophy  of  the  man  himself. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  who  has 
done,  in  my  opinion,  many  admirable 
things  in  this  Congress  in  the  time  he 
has  been  here,  he,  as  one  individual.  I 
know  of  my  ov.  n  knowledge,  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  saving  expenditures 
which  are  far  in  excess  of  $30  million. 
This  particular  program  is  not  the  straw 
that  is  going  to  break  the  camel's  back, 
nor  does  the  urgent  need  for  fiscal  econ- 
omy in  this  Government  at  the  present 
time  mean  that  all  expenditures  are  to 
stop.  It  means  that  those  expenditures 
which  are  wasteful  should  stop  and  those 
which  are  sound  investments  in  the  fu- 
ture should  continue, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  just  interrupt  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  I  cannot  think  of 
a  less  essential  expenditure  at  this  time 
than  $30  million  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.     DELLENBACK.     I     understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  and  I  re- 
spectfully  disagree   with   him.   because 
what  is  here  involved  in  this  $30  million 
is  an  investment  in  the  future.  We  ai-e 
not  trjing  to  educate  all  of  the  people; 
we  are  not  tiying  to  educate  everybodj' 
who  would  enter  public  service;  but  there 
is  here  the  hope  that  incentive  will  be 
given  to  some  yovmg  people  and  some 
adults  to  pursue  a  course  in  public  sen-- 
ice  across  the  wai-p  and  woof  of  the 
whole  area   that   is   involved  in  public 
service.  If  we  can  get  one  more  truly 
able  person  to  make  the  kind  of  contri- 
bution that  many  Membei-s  of  this  House 
have  made,  including  the  gentleman  who 
has  so  graciously  yielded  time,  this  will 
have  been  a  very  worthwhile  investment. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  this  would  be  a  very  good 
time,  for  the  present  and  until  we  can 
get  the  financial  affairs  of  this  coimtry 
in  some  kind  of  acceptable  shape,  until 
we  can  stop  the  increasing  rate  of  unem- 
plovment,  to  stop  spending  miUions  on 
the  recognition  of  foraier  Presidents  of 
the  United  States'' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  My  aUswer  would 
be  that  if  the  program  to  mflimorlallze  a 
President  were  of  the  quality  of  this  par- 
ticular program,  the  answer  Is  no,  be- 
cause this  represents  an  investment,  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  this  country, 
and  a  realization  that  it  is  igoing  to  go 
on  way  beyond  1974,  when  wft  are  dealing 
with  budgetary  expenditures;  of  $300  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  not  imperattire  that  any 
major  portion  of  this  be  spoilt  this  year 
or  the  second  year.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nf  assurance 
that  if  we  spend  $30  million  Ion  this  sort 
of  a  progrram  that  we  are  going  to  get 
any  better  or  more  capable  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  Upited  States 
or  in  the  bureaucracy,  eith<sr  in  Wash- 
ington, municipalities  or  Stjftte  govern- 
ments. There  is  no  assurance  of  that, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  it., 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right  that  there  is  no  possible  way 
to  give  any  such  assurance  with  any  pro- 
gram. However,  this  program  has  the 
likelihood  of  yielding  exactly  that  kind 
of  benefit. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  T 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  only  one 
of  his  committee  to  write  dissenting 
views  on  this  legislation  and  I  commend 
him.  I 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  tha  gentleman 
for  yielding.  1 

First,  my  colleagues  will  probably  con- 
sider it  heresay  for  me  to  stand  up  today 
and  oppose  the  bill,  because  I«m  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  I  revere  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  Truman,  but,  as  my  re- 
marks state  which  are  priajted  in  the 
Record  today  and  in  the  conllmittee  re- 
port, it  is  true  we  have  to  start  some- 
where to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  I 
think  it  is  true  we  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  something  before  it  ever 
begins,  where  there  are  lines  who  man- 
age to  crown  the  galleries  and  crowd  our 
oflBces  with  letters.  So  before  the  class 
even  exists  that  must  depend  upon  this 
money,  now  is  the  time,  it  seeips  to  me,  to 
do  something  that  I  believe  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  would  have  hijmself  very 
much  admired  as  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. So,  while  I  have  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington),  who  has  taken 
the  leadership  in  this,  and  Mr.  Randall, 
and  the  rest,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
just  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  this 
bill.  I  must,  therefore,  with  all  due  re- 
spect and  with  much  gratitude  for  what 
Mr.  Trimian  did,  oppose  passage  of  this 
biU.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  'gentleman 
for  his  remarks  and  the  position  he  has 
taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  jrteld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, obviously  I  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  Idea  of 
scholarship  is  a  very  fine  one,  but  how 


much  have  we  spent.  If  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  memorializing  other  Presi- 
dents? 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  much  money  was 
spent  in  memorializing  President  Roose- 
velt or  in  memorializing  President  Eisen- 
hower? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  do  so  offhand. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Can  any 
member  of  the  committee  tell  me? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  was  about  $23  million  and 
it  is  about  $2.5  million  a  year  for  oper- 
ation, which  is  repeated  year  after  year. 
Just  recently  we  passed  a  bill  for  $5  mil- 
lion for  President  Eisenhower.  The 
Hoover  Library  measure  was  passed  this 
year.  I  do  not  have  that  figure  but  I  can- 
not tell  the  gentleman  about  Roosevelt. 
Maybe  a  member  of  our  staff  knows. 
Those  are  accurate  figures  on  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Eisenhower, 
however. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  have  somebody  go  into 
what  would  be  considered  suitable 
courses  leading  to  public  service.  Would 
it  be  public  law  or  political  science  or 
public  health  or  history?  Is  this  left  up 
to  a  foundation  to  make  that  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  It  might  be  anyone 
of  those  things  if  the  ultimate  outcome 
is  directed  at  public  service.  The  bill  does 
not  narrowly  attempt  to  define  what 
education  shall  lead  ultimately  to  public 
service  and  that  would  be  left  up  to  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAi;.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past  he  has 
opposed  not  only  appropriations  in  a 
great  many  fields,  but  one  particularly 
which  would  have  served  to  finance  the 
Herbert  Hoover  Memorial  Library  in 
Iowa?  His  position  is  certainly  consist- 
ent. Would  that  other  Members  would 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  situation  of  which 
the  gentleman  speaks  was  not  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  It  was  seed  money  for  a 
building  on  the  campus  of  the  Stanford 
University  from  which  Mr.  Hoover  was 
graduated.  I  am  opposed  to  that  and  I 
caused  it  to  be  stricken  from  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  I  will  oppose  it  if  it 
again  shows  up  on  the  floor  because  I  say 
to  the  Members  this  is  no  time  to  be 
spending  money  on  things  that  can  be 
deferred. 

If  I  were  to  continue  in  Congress  I 
would  not  be  opposed  to  a  proper  memo- 
rial for  former  President  Truman.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  oppose  a  proper  memorial 
at  the  proper  time,  but  to  make  available 


and  to  obligate  in  any  way  $30  million  at 
this  time,  when  the  Nation  is  facing 
bankruptcy  and  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended  in  this  legislation,  is  as 
wrong  as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  bill 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  as  one  of  the 
first  sponsors  of  the  original  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Missouri  delegation  in 
the  House  to  create  a  scholarship  memo- 
rial to  President  Truman.  I  was  accorded 
the  privilege  to  introduce  the  first  bill 
because  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
both  Mr.  Truman's  hometown.  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  and  his  birthplace, 
Lamar,  Mo. 

We  have  proposed  the  establishment 
of  this  living  memorial,  note  those  words 
"living  memorial"  to  our  Nation's  33d 
Chief  Executive  because  in  our  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent's family  and  many  of  his  friends 
and  associates,  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
tribute  to  President  Truman's  memory. 
The  man  from  Independence  was  not  the 
type  of  person  whose  life  and  accom- 
plishments can  be  adequately  captured 
and  portrayed  by  marble  and  mortar. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  or  typical  trib- 
ute, we  have  therefore  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  living  memorial  which  will  help 
perpetuate  the  values  which  Harry 
Trimian  cherished. 

The  bill  establishes  a  scholarship  pro- 
grajn  to  assist  yoimg  Americans  inter- 
ested in  preparing  for  careers  in  public 
service.  We  believe  this  is  the  type  of  pro- 
gram which  would  have  aroused  Harry 
Truman's  interest  and  enthusiasm.  He 
was  a  man  selflessly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  his  coimtry  and  regularly  en- 
couraged young  people  to  consider  pub- 
lic service  as  a  career.  He  would  have 
been  appalled  at  trends  perceived  In  re- 
cent Gallup  surveys  which  show  that  par- 
ents are  discouraging  their  children  from 
pursuing  public  service  careers. 

It  is  my  opinion  Mr.  Truman  would  be 
the  first  to  look  with  disdain  upon  any 
effort  to  memorialize  him  by  spending 
$30  million  for  a  monument  or  building 
of  stone  or  brick.  I  suspect  he  would  say, 
"Spend  the  money  on  our  young  people; 
invest  in  the  future  of  our  country — 
rather  than  a  pile  of  brick  and  stone." 
This  is  precisely  what  the  bill  before  us 
proposes  to  do. 

I  would  therefore  urge  each  Member 
of  this  House  to  support  this  legislation 
as  a  most  appropriate  tribute  to  a  great 
President.  This  is  not  only  a  fitting 
memorial — it  is  also  a  wise  investment  in 
the  future  of  America. 

A  question  was  raised  a  moment  ago 
about  what  would  be  the  courses  or  the 
curricula.  Of  course  American  history 
and  political  science  would  certainly  be 
included.  This  question  has  been  raised 
and  I  think  we  should  respond  to  it. 
Harry  Tnmian  regularly  encouraged 
young  people  who  came  to  the  library 
while  he  lived,  encouraged  them  to  pur- 
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sue  a  public  service  career.  Questions 
have  been  raised  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  about  what  President  Truman 
would  have  thought  or  said  or  believed 
about  this  proposed  memorial  if  he  were 
with  us  today. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  his  daughter, 
Margaret  Daniel,  testified,  as  a  witness 
before  this  subcommittee.  Moreover  I 
iiave  discussed  this  proposal  with  Mrs. 
Bess  Truman.  These  two  great  ladies 
should  know  the  wishes  of  our  former 
President  Truman  who  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed discussed  this  matter  during  his 
lifetime — that  something  like  these 
scholarships  be  established.  I  had  no  per- 
sonal conversation  with  Mr.  Tiuman  on 
this  proposal,  but  both  Mrs.  Bess  Tru- 
man, who  was  not  able  to  make  the  trip  to 
Wasliington,  and  also  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel  have  made  statements  that  it  is 
the  families  wish  that  this  bill  providing 
for  scholarships  be  enacted. 

Once  again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  bill  which  will  be  both  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  and  also  a  wise  in- 
vestment in  our  young  Americans  who 
vAW  soon  be  the  future  leaders  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  ranking  majority  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mi'. 

BIAGGI). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank  the 
chairman,  and  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I  would  Uke  on  this  occasion  to  laud  the 
leadership  abilities  demonstrated  by  the 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Del- 
lenback),  whose  coiitribution  is  most 
substantial.  Without  it  we  certainly 
would  not  have  seen  the  bill  come  to 
fruition  on  the  fioor  today. 

There  has  been  much  conversation  and 
some  objection  in  connection  with  this 
measure  based  on  the  theorj-  of  economy. 
It  has  been  very  clearly  explained  that 
not  one  single  dollar  is  removed  from  the 
Treasury.  It  is  a  foundation  that  has 
been  established  and  it  v\-ill  continue  to 
function  from  the  interests  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  moneys. 

Other  memorials  have  been  established 
that  cost  considerably  more  than  this  bill 
would  provide.  Tliose  memorials  are 
somewhat  different.  They  represent 
buildings,  mortar  and  stone,  as  con- 
trasted to  this,  a  living  memorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  giving  the  \iews  of  Margaret 
Daniel  and  Mrs.  Truman.  I  am  certain 
they  would  be  sympatlietic  to  this  bill. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether 
HaiTy  Truman  would  want  it,  perhaps  I 
would  agree  witli  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  if  Mr.  Tnunan  wei*e  asked,  he 
would  say  no,  but  that  Is  only  on  the 
basis  of  Ills  very  modest  attitude,  his  self- 
effacing  personality;  but  we  as  Members 
of  the  House,  we  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  a  responsibility  to  do  the 


right  thing.  If  a  memorial  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, certainly  in  this  form  it  should  be 
without  criticism  and  would  be  in  perpe- 
tuity and  contributing  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  financing  of  this 
proposition,  is  there  not  a  Government 
guarantee? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Provided  by  law? 

Mr.  BIAGKJI.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  a  Government  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  obligation  of  $30  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  true,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, because  moneys  are  set-aside:  but 
the  moneys  that  are  used  to  finance  this 
will  be  the  interest  derived  from  those 
moneys. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
for  his  work  on  this  bill  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

I  thought  perhaps  I  would  give  the 
genesis  of  the  bill  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
President  Truman  died  on  December  26, 
1972. 

Shortly  after  that  my  father,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  together 
with  John  Snyder,  who  was  one  of  Harr>' 
Ti-uman's  closest  friends  and  advisers  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— during  which 
period  of  time  the  budget  was  balanced, 
conferred  with  him  on  the  type  and 
character  of  memorial  that  might  be 
suitable  for  a  man  like  Harry  Truman. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  no  man  like 
him  but  himself. 

After  conferring  with  the  family  and 
Mx-s.  Truman,  who  is  now  in  her  eighties, 
and  Margaret,  the  decision  ^^-as  made  to 
tiy  to  project  Harry  Tnunan's  \1ew  on 
the  importance  of  educating  young 
Americans. 

At  one  time  in  his  later  life,  he  was 
told  how  much  yoimg  Americans  wanted 
to  change  their  country.  His  response 
was: 

Of  course  tiiey  wUl  want  to  change  It,  and 
they  shovUd  have  a  chance  to  change  It,  but 
first  I  would  want  them  to  know  what  It  is 
all  about. 

I  think  really,  although  he  himself,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli) — our  good  friends — 
have  pointed  out,  he  would  not  really 
want  us  to  si>end  any  time  at  all  on  a 
bill  of  this  type.  It  is  one  of  the  quirks 
of  humanity  that  we  do  more  for  a  man 
who  has  left  us  than  he  would  dream  of 
dohig  for  himself.  There  Is  no  question 
In  my  mind  that  having  made  that  point, 
sitting  back  up  there  and  looking  down 
on  us,  he  would  thank  us  for  thinking  of 
him  in  this  way. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
DELLENBACK)  pointed  out.  the  country 
goes  on.  It  does  not  come  to  a  halt,  and 


it  is  going  to  need  the  greatest  minds 
and  greatest  spirits,  the  greatest  force 
in  yoimg  America  which  we  can  evoke  if 
we  try. 

We  do  not  really  know  what  giants  of 
the  futme  may  surface  to  pi-otect  our 
Nation  from  error,  to  turn  it  oj»  the 
right  comse  and  who  can  look  back  along 
with  their  contemporaries  and  thank  the 
Truman  Scholarship  Fund  for  giving 
them  that  chance.  We  do  know  that  the 
one  Presidential  portrait  which  Presi- 
dent Ford  chose  to  accompany  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  ofBce  wall  was 
that  of  Harry  Ti-uman.  By  our  action  to- 
day we  can  engrave  the  image  of  his 
spirit  on  the  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  ICHORD). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  rise  in  support  today 
of  H.R.  17481,  a  bill  wliich  would  estab- 
lish a  Harry  S.  Truman  memorial  schol- 
arship program  as  the  sole  Federal 
memorial  to  the  late  33d  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  flne  program 
would  award  a  college  scholarship  to 
young  Americans  who  have  demonstrated 
both  the  potential  and  intent  to  pmsue 
a  career  in  public  senice.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  at  least  one  Truman 
scholar  would  be  selected  annually  from 
each  State  in  which  there  is  a  qualified 
apphcant  and  would  receive,  each  aca- 
demic year,  a  stipend  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  to  cover  educational  costs  at  an 
institution  designed  to  prepare  persons 
for  a  career  in  public  ser\'ice.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  legislation  not  only  enjoys  the 
full  endorsement  of  the  late  Presidents 
wife,  Mrs.  Bess  Truman,  but  is  also 
heartily  supported  by  the  entire  Missouri 
congressional  delegation  as  well  as  a 
broad  bipartisan  cross-section  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Indeed,  similar 
legislation  passed  the  Senate  on  August  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  late  President  Tinman's  great  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  and  his  firm  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  formal  education.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting  memorial 
to  him  than  this  ongoing  program  of 
Tniman  scholars  which  would  encourage 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation  to  pre- 
pare for  a  career  in  government.  Not  long 
ago  President  Ford  paid  special  tribute 
to  the  late  President  in  placing  his  por- 
trait in  a  position  of  honor  in  the  White 
House  and  expressing  great  admiration 
of  President  Truman's  service  to  this 
countrj'.  It  has  been  over  2  decades  now 
since  President  Truman  left  as  Chief  of 
State  and  while  Mrs.  Truman,  now  89 
years  old.  is  far  too  humble  and  gracious 
to  ever  ask  for  special  f avore,  I  know  she 
would  be  pleased  and  touched  if  we  took 
this  opportunity  to  enact  an  oflBcial 
tribute  to  the  late  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  legislation  before  this 
body  today  Is  intended  to  be  the  sole 
federally  funded  memorial  for  President 
Tmman  and  involves  a  one-time  public 
investment  of  $30  milUon,  after  which 
time  the  interest  will  permanently  fund 
the  scholarship  program.  Since  President 
Truman  passed  away  on  December  26. 
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1972,  the  Missouri  delegation  has  been 
active  in  evolving  a  proper  tribute  to  the 
late  President,  and  in  my  estimation  the 
legislation  before  us  today  represents  a 
unique  living  memorial  which  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  honor  for  Presi- 
dent Trimian.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  join  with  me  today  In  passing  this 
fitting  memorial  to  President  Truman — 
a  great  man,  a  great  Missourian,  and  a 
great  President. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Perkins). 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  initially 
I  wish  to  compliment  and  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  James  O'Hara,  as  well  as  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  for  the  timely  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Also,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  pay 
tribute  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  for  their  untiring  efiforts 
to  see  to  it  that  a  fitting  memorial  be 
established  for  our  late  and  great  Presi- 
dent, Hariy  S.  Truman. 

It  is,  however,  the  substance  of  the  bill 
Itself  and  the  provision  for  the  award  of 
53  scholarships  annually  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  for  young  men  and  women  who 
are  pursuing  public  service  careers  that 
has  prompted  such  widespread  support 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Truman  scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  nation- 
wide competition.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  requires  that  at  least  one  such  schol- 
arship be  awarded  annually  to  each 
State.  The  scholarships  are  for  young 
people  who  "demonstrate  an  outstand- 
ing potential  for  and  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  public  service." 

Awards  may  not  be  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  4  years  and  each  scholarship 
will  carry  with  it  an  annual  stipend  of 
$5,000  or  the  full  co.st  of  education, 
whichever  is  less.  ] 

The  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation which  will  be  under  tl;ie  direction 
of  a  13-member  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  will  include  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  eight 
Presidentially  appointed  members. 

The  bill  establishes  a  fund  in  the 
Treasury  and  provides  an  authorization 
ceiling  of  $30  million  for  such  fund.  All 
expenses  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  paid 
from  income  from  the  endowment.  Once 
the  $30  million  authorization  has  been 
appropriated,  no  further  appropriations 
are  authorized  by  the  act  or  envisioned 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  men- 
tion that  the  bill  has  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  former  President's  widow 
and  daughter.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
understandable,  for  I  can  tihink  of  no 
more  appropriate  memorial  for  a  man 
whose  concern  was  for  people. 

This  scholarship  program  will  be  a 
living  memorial  through  whlfch  genera- 
tions of  our  yoimg  people  wjll  have  an 


opportunity  to  become  more  knowledge- 
able about  our  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment— and  to  be  of  service  to  our  Nation. 

President  Tnunan  is  not  character- 
ized as  a  scholar  in  the  traditional 
sense — but  he  was  a  scholar  of  human 
nature  in  a  very  practical  way. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Sam  Rayburn's  august 
"board  of  education"  during  his  years 
in  the  Congress. 

Our  former  President's  love  of  and  ap- 
preciation for  reading  and  learning  is 
well  known.  Perhaps  this  is  most  vividly 
substantiated  in  a  brief  note  by  the  au- 
thor of  a  recently  published  oral  biog- 
raphy of  Harry  Truman  entitled  "Plain 
Speaking."  The  note  reads  as  follows; 

The  diligent  reader  will  notice  that  some- 
times Mr.  Truman  Is  quoted  a.s  saying  "fella" 
and  sometimes  ■•fellow,"  that  sometimes  he 
confuses  "like"  and  "as"  and  sometimes  does 
not,  and  that  while  he  usually  has  "dinner" 
at  twelve  noon,  he  occasionally  has  "lunch" 
at  that  hour.  There  are  other  Inconsistencies. 
Mr.  Truman  talked  that  way,  inconsistently, 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

He  was  a  self-educated  man,  and  he  mis- 
pronounced a  reasonable  number  of  words, 
which  m  the  beginning  puzzled  me.  Then  I 
realized  that  while  he  had  often  read  them, 
he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  spoken  them  aloud, 
not  even  in  many  cases  heard  them  spoken 
aloud.  It's  like  that  if  youre  one  of  the  few 
readers  in  town. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  people  but,  in  his  own  words, 
"I'm  mostly  interested  in  the  children" — 
and  in  their  education — so  that  our 
youth  would  be  able  to  imderstand,  share 
in  and  be  a  productive  part  of  this  great 
Nation.  He  continued  on — 

The  old  folks,  mostly  they're  too  set  in 
their  ways  and  too  stubborn  to  learn  any- 
thing new,  but  I  want  the  children  to  know 
what  we've  got  here  In  this  country,  and 
how  we  got  it.  and  then  if  they  want  to  go 
ahead  and  change  it.  why,  that's  up  to  them. 
But  I  want  them  to  understand  what  it's  all 
about  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this 
living  memorial  will  do  much  in  meeting 
President  Ti-uman's  hope  that  more  of 
om-  young  people  understand  what  it  is 
all  about.  I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  17481. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  saying  by  indirection  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man did  quite  well  without  ever  having 
had  a  scholarship:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  know  the  educational 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Truman,  but  he  did 
quite  well,  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  ever  having 
had  a  scholarship. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  He  was  a  great  man 
and  perhaps  had  better  common  judg- 
ment than  many  of  oiu-  great  educators 
of  the  country;  but.  nevertheless,  peo- 
ple have  to  be  qualified  for  pubhc  serv- 
ice, and  there  is  no  other  standard  that 
I  know  about  to  meet  education  qualifi- 
cations in  this  area. 

It  is  appropriate  and  fitting  that  this 
body  go  on  record  and  vote  unanimous- 
ly for  this  memorial  to  Harry  Truman. 


I  think  every  individual  who  served  un- 
der that  great  President  certainly  would 
like  to  pay  at  least  some  tribute  to  this 
great  President  and,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, this  is  very  minor  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  great  contributions  to 
America.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  in  the  history  of  America. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  of  this  bill  which 
is  the  finest  and  most  fitting  tribute  this 
Congress  can  make  to  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  leaders — Han-y  S.  Tru- 
man. The  Truman  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Act  is  most  appropriate  as  it  is  a 
true  living  memorial  and  it  gives  the 
Federal  Government  a  real  opportunity 
to  participate  in  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion by  enlightening  its  people;  a  goal 
Mr.  Truman  would  most  assuredly  want 
carried  forth. 

In  the  troubled  times  we  face  today, 
we  cannot  recall  Harry  Truman  without 
a  great  sense  of  loss.  His  leadership  was 
the  kind  that  Inspired  public  trust  and 
demanded  this  trust  be  earned.  He  rep- 
resented the  best  ideals  of  public  service 
in  this  era — Harry  S.  Truman — 

He  had  the  social  conscience  of  a 
Roosevelt,  but  also  understood  human 
weakness. 

He  had  the  military  spirit  of  an  Eisen- 
hower, but  also  let  it  be  known  too  much 
power  and  armament  was  an  awesome 
and  fearful  thing. 

He  had  the  ability  to  talk  at  ease 
with  any  man  like  a  Kennedy,  but  also 
reacted  openly  and  quickly  to  others 
whether  in  delight  or  anger. 

He  had  the  frankness  and  openness  of 
a  Ford,  and  he  also  believed  in  the  dig- 
nity of  our  highest  oflBce. 

As  a  Missourian  and  as  an  American,  I 
believe  this  memorial  will  be  our  finest 
tribute  lo  a  man  who  believed  in  educa- 
tion and  in  working  for  America.  This 
scholarship  fund  will  help  provide  our 
country  with  its  most  valuable  resources 
for  the  future — dedicated  and  well  edu- 
cated public  servants.  If  this  program 
helps  produce  even  one  man  or  woman 
like  Harry  S.  Truman,  we  will  have  in- 
vested wisely  in  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  because  I  can  think  of 
no  more  fitting  memorial  to  our  33d  Pres- 
ident than  a  scholarship  trust  fund  that 
would  benefit  young  people.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

One  of  President  Truman's  chief  de- 
lights after  he  had  completed  his  terms 
as  President  was  to  talk  to  the  young 
students  who  came  to  his  library.  He  was 
always  interested  in  encouraging  an  in- 
terest in  government  and  history.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  investing  in  educa- 
tion for  our  youth  we  are  taking  the 
surest  steps  of  providing  a  memorial  to  a 
distinguished  former  President,  as  well 
as  benefiting  by  their  contribution,  fu- 
tiu-e  generations.  This  living  memorial  is 
an  enduring  tribute  to  a  practical,  plain- 
speaking  President. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues supporting  this  most  unique  me- 
morial to  a  former  President.  I  believe 
we  are  in  a  time  when  people  are  not 
interested  in  creating  large  marble  struc- 
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tures  in  remembrance  of  prominent  indi- 
viduals. Rather,  we  should  be  finding 
ways  to  develop  the  human  resources  of 
our  country. 

Many  of  us  have  received  letters  from 
disgruntled  parents  who  point  out  the 
manv  achievements  and  high  academic 
records  of  their  children,  but  can  no 
longer  qualify  for  scholarships  because 
they  cannot  demonstrate  financial  need. 
Here  is  one  progi-am  which  will  put  the 
highest  priority  on  recognizing  outstand- 
ing individuals  regardless  of  financial 
circumstances. 

I  believe  our  committee  has  worked 
together  to  significantly  improve  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body. 
I  especially  applaud  the  committee's  de- 
cision to  allow  both  gi-aduate  and  under- 
graduate students  to  be  considered  for 
scholarships.  Because  of  the  requirement 
that  an  applicant  indicate  his  intent  to 
pursue  a  career  in  pubhc  service,  I  would 
Imagine  that  most  of  the  scholars  will  be 
individuals  who  have  completed  some  or 
all  of  their  undergi'aduate  education. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Foundation,  which 
is  created  by  this  act  to  administer  the 
program,  will  place  a  very  high  priority 
on  those  individuals  who  have  proven 
their  leadership  potential  outside  an 
academic  setting.  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  a  successful  public  servant 
brings  more  to  his  task  than  what  he  has 
learned  in  a  classroom.  I  can  even  envi- 
sion many  individuals  who  have  already 
launched  a  career  in  public  service  ap- 
plying for  these  scholarships  to  pursue 
their  education  in  order  to  sharpen  their 
skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  bill  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $30  million,  our 
colleagues  should  understand  that  this 
amoimt  could  be  appropriated  over  a 
period  of  a  few  years  and  that  this  is  a 
one-tinte  appropriation.  In  fact,  the  ap- 
propriation is  to  create  an  endowment 
and  the  Foimdation  is  limited  to  spend- 
ing only  that  which  is  earned  from  the 
endowment. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind our  colleagues  ihat  earlier  this  year 
we  approved  an  authorization  to  support 
a  memorial  to  former  President  Eisen- 
hower and  will  soon  have  the  opportimity 
to  approve  a  memorial  to  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  Since  it  seems  inevitable 
that  Congress  will  at  some  time  or  an- 
other create  memorials  to  former  P*resi- 
dents.  I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress 
will  have  taken  action  on  three  such 
projects. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17481,  which  would 
establish  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  33d 
Piesident.  the  late  Harry  S.  Truman. 

This  bill,  virtually  identical  to  one  1 
cosponsored,  would  create  a  Harry  S. 
Truman  memorial  scholarship  program. 
It  would  establish  a  perpetual  scholar- 
ship fimd  to  assist  imdergraduate  or 
graduate  students  who  exhibit  an  inter- 
est and  aptitude  in  the  field  of  pubUc 
service.  At  least  one  student  from  each 
State  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  other  terri- 
tories would  be  awarded  a  scholarship 
worth  up  to  $5,000  a  year,  to  an  institu- 


tion in  the  locale  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  basis  of  their  performance 
In  a  national  competition  administered 
by  the  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  would  be 
managed  by  a  13-member  Board  com- 
posed of  various  esteemed  individuals 
primarily  in  the  fields  of  government  and 
education.  They  are  to  be  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  individuals  for  schol- 
arships, as  well  as  the  administration  of 
the  $30,000,000  appropriated  to  the 
scholarsliip  fund. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  inspire  in  our 
young  people  a  lively  interest  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  field  of  public  service  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  man  from 
Independence.  Because  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's vigorous  pursuit  of  knowledge,  his 
devotion  to  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, and  his  success  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds,  he  serves  as  a  model  to 
those  who  aspire  to  a  career  in  pubhc 
service. 

H.R.  17481  is  not  a  controversial  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  and  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
as  well  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  other  members  of  the  conmiittee  and 
the  entire  Missouri  delegation.  I  vu-ge  a 
vote  of  approval  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Foundation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara  > 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  17481,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  pwint  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
draw his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 


NATIONAL     HISTORICAL     PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND  RECORDS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rule  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15818)  to  amend  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  to  redesignate  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  as  the 
National  Historical  PubUcations  and 
Records  Commission,  to  increase  the 
membership  of  such  Commission,  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  Commission,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R. 15818 

Ee  it  enanted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprenentatiiex  of  the  United  Statex  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  25  of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "AND  RECORDS"  im- 
mediately after  "PUBLICATIONS"  in  the 
chapter  heading. 


(b)  section  2501  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "two  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists  to  be  appointed,  for 
terms  of  four  years,  by  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Archivists;  two  memljera  of  the  Ameri- 
can .'iosociatlon  for  State  and  Local  History 
to  be  appointed,  for  terms  of  four  years,  by 
the  American  Association  for  State  and  Lo- 
cal History;  •  inunedlately  after  the  la'>t 
semicolon  in  such  section. 

(c)  Section  2504(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1 )  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1975  ";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "S2.000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "S4.000.000". 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  be- 
ginning of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"25.  National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"25.    National    Historical    PubUcations    and 
Records  Commission". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  revitalize  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
preserve  vital  documents  and  other  ma- 
terials of  historical  significance  to  our 
country. 

In  1934  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Historical  PubUcations  Commis- 
sion to  promote  the  publication  of 
papers  of  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Although  most  of  its  work 
is  financed  by  private  contributions,  Fed- 
eral funds  became  available  in  1964  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  its  work.  With 
these  public  and  private  funds,  the  Com- 
mission has  supported  177  different  proj- 
ects Ui  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  i>ennit  the 
Commission  to  supplement  its  efforts  to 
publish  the  papers  of  nationally  signifi- 
cant persons  with  an  equal  effort  to  pro- 
mote programs  to  collect  and  preserve 
valuable  records  at  the  State  and  local 
level  which  are  of  significance  to  our 
national  history. 
To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  bill  would: 
First.  Change  the  name  from  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion to  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission: 

Second.  Increase  Commission  member- 
ship by  four,  adding  two  representatives 
of  the  Society  for  American  Archivists 
and  two  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History; 
Tliird.  Increase  the  aimual  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  from  $2  milUon 
to  $4  million;  and 

Fourth.  Extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission through  fiscal  year  1979. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Nation  approaches 
Its  bicentennial  celebration,  Americans 
realize  more  than  ever  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  basic  source  documents  record- 
ing tlie  Ideas  and  events  that  chronicle 
the  most  successful  democracy  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  bill  will  assist  in  fur- 
thering that  effort. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    THE    DE.MH    OF    THE 
HONORABLE    PAUL    B.    DACUE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ware  w  as 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  sad 
duty  to  annoimce  that  former  Congress- 
man Paul  B.  Dague  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  away  at  5:30  a.m.  yesterday.  Mr. 
Dague.  a  resident  of  Downingtown,  Pa., 
served  In  the  80th  and  the  nine  suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  January  3,  1947,  to 
January  3,  1967. 

The  viewing  will  be  from  B  to  9  p.m., 
December  4,  at  the  Ralston  Funeral 
Home  in  Downingtown,  Pa.  Mr.  Dague's 
funeral  will  be  at  2  p.m..  Thursday, 
December  5  at  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  101  Euchlan  Ave.  Route  113, 
Downingtown,  Pa. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
consulted  with  ninnerous  archivists  in 
drafting  H.R.  15818,  which  he  introduced 
together  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission to  collect,  preserve,  and  publish 
historical  records  v.hlch  significantly 
further  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Nation's  history.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  foiu- 
members  to  the  present  Commission  and 
an  increase  of  the  authorized  funding 
level  from  $2  to  $4  million. 

As  we  approach  the  200th  aimlversary 
of  our  Nation's  birtli,  a  program  is  needed 
which  would  make  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  record  of  our  heritage  and 
accompUshments.  Funds  would  be  pro- 
vided to  States,  local  government  insti- 
tutions and  private  organizations  to  be 
used  for  preserving  records  that  are  of 
historical  value  in  a  way  that  a  scholar 
or  a  citizen  can  make  ready  use  of  them. 
There  is  presently  no  systematic  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  iilstorlcal 
records.  This  legislation  will  not  only 
enable  records  to  be  made  available  to 
the  people,  but  also  will  preserve  signifi- 
cant records  that  otlierwise  might  be  lost 
or  destroyed. 

A  national  body  like  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission is  needed  to  have  a  truly  his- 
torical records  program.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I 
urge  that  the  rules  he  suspended  and 
tliat  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  for  their 
leadership  in  handling  H.R.  15818.  which 


unanimously    passed    the    Government 
Operations  Committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  special 
thanks  to  Charles  E.  Lee,  director  of  the 
South  Caroluia  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  While  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Ai'chivlsts,  he  began  to 
express  the  need  for  a  national  historical 
records  program  to  his  fellow  historians 
and  archivists.  Because  of  his  efforts,  the 
American       Revolution       Bicentennial 
Board  and  the  Bicentennial  Council  of 
the  Thirteen  Original  States  passed  the 
following  resolutions  endorsing  thi^  bill: 
Resolotion 
The    American    Revolution    Biceutennial 
Board  hereby  endorses  the  National  Historic 
Records  program  as  presently  developed  and 
requests  the  Admlniitrator  to  convey  to  the 
appropriate    Congressional    Committees   the 
support  of  the  American  Revolution  Blcen- 
t«nnlal  Administration  thereto  and  urge  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  and  approval  by  the 
President    of    legislation    to    carryout    such 
program. 

The  Resolution  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  by  the  Board  on  November  21,  1974. 
J.  DuAXE  SqiriREs, 

Chairman. 

E^JGENE    J.    SKOKA, 

Secretary. 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  creation  of  a  National  His- 
toric Records  program  was  conceived  during 
1972  by  the  American  Revolution  Blcenten- 
lilal  Comml.sslon  In  cooperation  with  the 
leading  historical  societies  of  the  United 
States  as  a  major  Bicentennial  project:  and 
Whereas  th©  proposed  National  Hlstortc 
Records  program  was  oRiclally  endorsed  by 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission as  its  meeting  in  Boston  on  May  16, 
1972,  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
presidents  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Organization  of  the  American 
Historians,  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History,  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Archlvtets,  and  the  American  Society  for 
Legal  History;  and 

Wliereas  the  proposed  National  Historic 
Records  program  ytaa  stibeequently  endorsed 
by  The  Blci-'nteiinlal  Council  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  along  with  a  number  of  otlier 
patriotic  and  scholarly  organizations;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  National  Hisicrlc 
Records  program  has  been  embodied  In  two 
blli  recently  Introduced  In  Congress— H.R. 
15818.  Introduced  by  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks  of  Texas  and  Congressman  Frank 
Horton  of  New  York,  and  S.  4102,  Introduced 
by  Senators  Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  Brooke  of 
Mas-sachusetts.  Muskle  of  Maine,  Allen  of 
Alabama  and  Brock  of  Tennessee: 

Now  be  it  resolved  that  the  Elcenten:ilal 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  price  tag  on 
this  bill? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  This  is  an  additional 
$2  million  funding  on  an  annual  basis. 
During  the  next  5  years  it  would  mean 
$14  million  additional  funding  for  this 
Commission. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  a  total  of  what? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million  per  year  for  the  next 
3  years,  which  would  be  $6  million;  and 
it  would  authorize  $4  million  for  each  of 
the  2  succeeding  years.  Therefore,  the 
total  price  tag  over  that  period  of  time 
for  this  bill  would  be  $14  million,  based 
on  a  $2  million  per  annum  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  historical  records  or  some- 
tiding  of  that  kind? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
I  would  gladly  yield  to  the  distin- 
puished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
if  he  would  like  to  supplement  the 
answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  it  that  is  not 
being  preserved  today? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Among  other  tilings,  as 
regards  the  State  archives,  v,e  are  losing 
many  State  records  and  local  records 
which  they  hope  to  put  on  microfilm. 
That  is  why  we  want  to  go  into  that  area. 
There  are  also  many  other  notable 
American  citizens  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  heritage  and 
tradition  of  this  Nation  whose  lives  and 
history  we  know  very  little  about. 

This  program.  I  would  add.  is  financed 
partly  by  the  Government  and  substan- 
tially by  private  contributions.  We  have 
received  for  these  programs  more  pri- 
vate contributions  than  the  total  Fed- 
eral contributicn,  wliich  indicates  the 
solid  support  that  this  effort  has  among 
the  people  of  tliis  Nation. 

The  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out this  country  have  cooperated  with  it. 
They  have  put  up  a  good  bit  of  the 
money.  This  coordinates  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  presei-vation  of  records  which 
are  very  vital  to  all  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  wonder  whether  in  all 


Council  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  re-     of  this  business  of  training  people    al 


afflrrn.*  Its  support  of  the  National  Historic 
Records  program  as  proposed  In  HR.  16818 
and  8.  4102,  and  respectfully  requests  the 
Administrator  and  Board  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  to 
reaffirm  the  er.dorsement  of  Its  predecessor, 
the  ARBC,  and  to  worlt  vigorously  for  enact- 
ment of  one  of  these  bills  by  the  CongreHs 
and  Its  approval  by  the  President. 

Offered  by  Dr.  Charles  Lee  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Bicentennial  Council  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  on  Friday,  October 
18,  1974. 

Mr.  Jamvs  T.  McKiNsntr, 

Chaimian. 

Mr.  NOBMAIf  CoHif , 

Secretary. 


legedly  training  people  to  be  some  kind 
of  superdooper,  above-the-average  pub- 
Uc  servants  as  in  the  previous  bill,  and 
the  preservation  of  records,  we  could 
somehow  get  it  across  to  Congress  tJiat 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  necessity 
some  day  for  balancing  a  budget  and 
that  nonessential  expenditures  ought  to 
be  put  off  to  a  day  when  the  budget  is 
balanced  and  the  flow  of  red  ink  is 
stopped  so  that  we  will  liave  some  kind 
of  equilibrium  In  this  country  based  up- 
on stable  financial  conditions. 

Would  this  bill  or  the  preceding  bill, 
does  the  gentleman  think,  get  home  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  U.S. 
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Senate,  that  inflation  cannot  go  on  end- 
lessly and  forever  and  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  spend  beyond  revenue?  No 
matter  how  worthwhile  the  project  may 
be,  it  can  still  be  nonessential  at  this 
time. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  we  can 
get  that  message  across  eventually  some- 
how and  in  some  way? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  prior  legislation  to  which  he 
referred  would  include  a  provision,  if  it 
is  enacted,  for  some  training  in  the  kind 
of  statesmanship  that  the  gentleman  has 
consistently  shown  in  his  career  in  Con- 
gress and  the  same  kind  of  concern  for 
fiscal  responsibility  that  he  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated. 

This  is  very  important,  of  course.  And 
I  would  say  that  as  far  as  the  historical 
records  are  concerned  particularly  those 
of  the  Congress,  I  would  put  the  record 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  respon- 
sibihty  up  against  any  tliat  I  know. 
While  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  on  this  suhiect,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  a  rich  part  of  the  history 
of  this  Congress  Is  that  which  has  been 
written  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
himself. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thoroughly  concur  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  when  it  comes 
to  many  of  our  spending  programs,  par- 
ticularly during  a  time  of  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  across  our  Nation  and 
around  the  world.  I  believe  that  less  im- 
portant expenditures  sliould  be  post- 
poned until  more  prosperous  times  and 
unwise  spending  sliould  be  killed  al- 
together. 

However,  the  measure  before  us  now  is 
definitely  not  in  either  category  men- 
tioned. I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
good  which  has  come  and  can  come  from 
the  important  work  of  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission,  now  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Historical 
Pubhcations  and  Records  Commission. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
which  I  attended  and  which  is  in  the 
congressional  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  has  been  compiling  the  papers 
and  records  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
our  Nation  and  other  prominent  Amer- 
icans over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
doing  so  at  a  loss.  Contributions  obtained 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Hodgson,  the  able  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  from  private  foundations  and 
individuals  have  taken  up  the  slack.  No 
public  funds  were  used. 

But,  the  slack  got  too  big  and  recently 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  has  been  the  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding a  modicum  of  help  to  the  UNC 
Press  and  other  university  presses 
throughout  the  Nation  in  their  vital  work 
in  this  area  of  concern.  Without  this  help 
from  the  NKPC,  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
WTitten  record  of  our  national  history 
as  expressed  in  the  personal  papers  of 
our  greatest  leaders  would  have  ground 
to  a  halt  this  year. 


I  think  that  the  records  and  hearings 
will  show  that  much  of  the  documentary 
heritage  of  our  Nation  is  in  frightening 
condition  and  in  danger  of  being  com- 
pletely lost.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
papers  are  stored  in  rotten  burlap 
bundles,  or  on  sagging  wooden  shelves, 
or  in  certain  portions  of  abandoned  sub- 
way stations,  and  places  of  that  kind. 
This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  provide  help 
where  help  is  needed  to  those  who  are 
especially  qualified— vmiversities  all  over 
the  country,  such  as  Princeton,  Yale, 
Illinois,  Harvard,  Virginia,  the  Univers- 
ity of  North  Carolina,  Duke,  and  others. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  help  our 
universities  continue  the  compilation 
and  preservation  of  the  basic  documents 
of  American  history,  but  not  just  the 
compilation  or  bringing  together  of  these 
materials,  but  also  their  pubhcation.  Only 
publication  of  these  documents  on  special 
paper  which  will  not  automatically  self- 
destruct  in  a  few  years  as  all  normal  pa- 
per manufactured  today  will  do,  is  the 
answer  to  preserving  and  distributing 
these  materials  so  that  posterity  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  original  source 
materials.  Remember,  these  are  papers 
which  testify  to  the  work  and  lives  of 
our  greatest  public  figures. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  always  take 
a  look  at  the  amount  involved  and  adjust 
the  funding  level  to  adequately  meet  the 
need. 

Fiankly,  we  cannot  continue  to  depend 
upon  private  contributions  alone  to  caiTy 
out  this  project,  though  private  funds 
will  still  continue  to  carry  the  brunt  of 
the  burden.  I  am  fearful  that  many  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether thus  far  are  going  to  be  destroyed 
unless  they  can  actually  be  published. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  caliber  of  man  serv- 
ing upon  the  NHP  and  RC  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  Mr.  Vermont  Royster, 
my  constituent  and  former  editor  of  the 
Wall  Stieet  Journal — and  it  is  up  to  that 
standard — then  we  can  be  confident  that 
any  fun(is  expended  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation  will  be  spent  in  a  prudent  and 
wise  manner. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
15818,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COAST     GUARD     OFFICER     CANDI- 
DATE SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  15972)  to  amend 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 


a  subsistence  allowance  for  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  officer  candidate  pro- 
gram. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  14, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  sis  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
to  chapter  13  between  section  468  and 
section  469: 

"5  468R.  Subsistence  allowance  for  members 
of  the  ofiBcer  candidate  program 
"Except  when  on  active  duty,  a  member 
enrolled  In  a  Coast  Guard  officer  candidate 
program  which  requires  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree as  a  prerequisite  to  being  commissioned 
as  a  Regular  or  Reserve  officer,  and  who  is 
rot  enrolled  at  the  Academy  established 
under  chapter  9  of  this  title,  may  be  paid 
a  subsistence  allowance  up  to  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  section  209(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  is  amended 
by  inserting  between 

"468.  Procuj-ement  of  personnel." 
and 

"469.  Training.", 
the  following 

"468a.  Subsistence  allowance  for  members  of 
the  officer  candidate  program. '. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Mttrphy)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
davs  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  15972,  the  Coast 
Guard  officer  candidate  subsistence  al- 
lowance bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  three  pieces  of  legislation 
we  will  now  consider  have  been  requested 
by  the  administration  through  executive 
communications.  The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  identified  them  brief- 
ly and  I  would  now  move  to  the  first  bill 
on  the  calendar,  H.R.  15972. 

The  legislation  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  in  July  1974,  after  lengthy  sUff 
study  and  negotiations  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, who  requested  the  program 

Without  the  new  program  envisioned 
under  this  legislation,  the  current  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  officer  candidate  program 
is  only  available  to  college  graduates  who, 
after  spending  4  months  in  officer  can- 
didate school,  are  commissioned  as  en- 
signs in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and 
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placed  on  extended  active  duty  for  3 
years. 

Evidence  presented  at  the  hearings  In- 
dicated the  number  of  applicants  for  this 
program  has  been  steadily  declining 
since  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
were  concerned  that  in  a  no-draft  en- 
vironment unsatisfactory  ofBcer  selectiv- 
ity could  ultimately  result  from  this  de- 
cline in  applications.  Testimony  indi- 
cated that  the  lack  of  selectivity  was 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  Coast 
Guard  officer  training  program  was  be- 
coming less  attractive  to  young  men 
and  women. 

H.R.  15972  would  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  make  their  officer  candidate 
school  program  more  attractive  and 
more  competitive  with  that  of  the  other 
Armed  Forces.  It  would  achieve  tliese 
goals  by  authorizing  the  Coast  Guard  to 
subsidize  preferred  candidates  at  a  rate 
of  $100  per  month  during  their  final  2 
years  of  imdergraduate  schooling,  and 
then  by  allowing  them  to  begin  their 
commissioned  service  with  2  years'  lon- 
gevity for  the  piu"pose  of  computing  their 
basic  rate  of  pay.  The  committee  felt 
that  these  added  incentives  would  in- 
crease both  the  number  and  the  quality 
of  applicants  for  the  CoEist  Guard  Re- 
serve Officer  Corps. 

The  program  authorized  under  the  bill 
is  similar  to  the  one  tliat  has  been  in 
effect  for  the  Marine  Corps  since  1935 — 
Public  Law  92-172— -and  which  currently 
provides  60  percent  of  that  service's  offi- 
cer corps.  It  is  also  similar  to  those  au- 
thorized for  Department  of  Defense 
services.  Since  the  proposed  legislation 
was  first  drafted  in  1972,  officer  require- 
ments resulting  from  growth  have  dimin- 
ished from  those  projected  at  that  time. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  large  Coast  Guard 
Academy  outputs  px-ojected  for  the  next 
several  years,  lessens  the  need  for  im- 
mediate or  near  term  implementation  of 
the  program.  However,  because  the  pro- 
gram itself  would  require  2  years  to  pro- 
duce the  first  officer  output,  the  Coast 
Guard  needs  this  authority  In  law  to 
proceed  with  the  implementation  of  the 
program,  if  and  when  the  need  arises, 
without  the  added  time  required  to  se- 
cure passage  of  the  legislation  at  that 
time. 

Among  other  things,  the  hearings  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  deter- 
mined the  following  regarding  this 
legislation : 

The  Coast  Guard  does  not  need  the 
program  instantly  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Because  the  program  would  require 
2  years  to  produce  the  f^rst  officer  output, 
the  Coast  Guard  must  have  the  authority 
In  law  to  proceed  with  the  program  if 
and  when  the  need  arises. 

If  the  Congress  waits  until  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  manpower  to  authorize  this 
program,  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  faced 
with  the  same  recruitment  problems 
faced  by  the  Army  when  the  draft  ended. 
At  that  time,  the  Army's  monthly  quotas 
were  falling  drastically  low  which  caused 
tlie  recruitment  of  substandard  person- 
nel and  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  on 


a  crash  recruitment  program  to  fill  its 
needs. 

The  current  economic  crisis  and  at- 
tendant unemployment  have  resulted  in 
improving  the  availability  of  quality  per- 
sonnel for  the  various  services.  However, 
this  situation  could  change  as  quickly 
as  it  developed  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
and  the  Coast  Guard  might  be  caught 
without  the  legal  authority  necessary  to 
compete  with  the  other  services  and  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  quality  in  their 
officer  corps. 

In  smnmary,  the  legislation  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  contingency  program  tliat 
will  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort.  It  is  a 
program  that  will  bring  the  Coast  Guard 
up  to  par  with  other  Department  of 
Defense  programs.  If  it  is  ever  used.  It 
will  be  much  more  cost-eflfective  than 
crash  programs  which  entail  extensive 
and  sometimes  exorbitant  recruiting 
programs  and  possibly  the  expenditure 
of  simis  far  in  excess  of  the  $900  per  year 
per  officer  candidate  anticipated  in  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  this  legis- 
lation so  that  we  can  send  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  get  it  moving  in  that  body. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rcppe) 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3ieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  has  re- 
quested statutory  authority  to  institute 
an  officer  candidate  program  whereby 
college  students,  after  their  sophomore 
year,  would  receive  2  months'  active  duty 
training  followed  by  a  second  2  months' 
period  of  training  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  During  their  junior  and 
senior  years,  officer  candidates  would  re- 
ceive $100  a  month  subsistence  allowance 
and  upon  giaduation,  officer  candidates 
would  be  commissioned  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  required  to  sen'e  3 
years'  active  duty.  The  2  years  spent  in 
the  officer  candidate  program  in  college 
would  be  credited  for  pay  purposes.  This 
program  would  be  very  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  other  armed  services, 
particularly  the  Marine  Corps. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Coast  Guard 
conducts  a  4-month  officer  candidate 
school  program  which  begins  after  grad- 
uation from  college.  The  number  of 
candidates  for  this  program  has  steadily 
declined  since  the  elimination  of  the 
draft,  and  although  there  is  no  present 
intention  to  institute  the  new  In-college 
OCS  program  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard  desires  to  have,  in 
effect,  standby  authority  .should  the 
number  of  applicants  for  the  present  pro- 
gram decline  to  the  level  where  unsatis- 
factory officer  selectivity  occurs. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy,  of  course, 
supplies  the  majority  of  officer  personnel 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  barring  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency that  might  require  a  significant 
expansion  in  the  officer  corps.  The  new 
program,  if  implemented,  would  take  2 
yeaxs  for  the  first  new  officer  candidates 
to  be  commissioned.   It   is   this   2-year 


time-lag  between  the  institution  of  such 
a  program  and  the  availability  of  com- 
missioned officers  that  prompts  the 
Coast  Guard  to  seek  such  autliority  at 
this  time. 

The  committee  report  fully  details  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  should  the  author- 
ity be  utilized  at  some  future  date,  and 
the  bill  was,  of  course,  the  subject  of 
an  executive  conununication  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  15972. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  we  will  take  up.  mider  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  three  pieces  of  Coast 
Guard  legislation  which  are  concerned 
with  providing  future  quality  officers  for 
Uie  Coast  Guard,  improving  the  Ice- 
breaking  program  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  area,  and  an  Incentive  for 
shipowners  and  operators  to  cooperate 
in  Federal  efforts  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  seas. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  15972,  is  of  impor- 
tance in  that  it  will  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  Officer  Candidate  School  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  two  problems  currently  fac- 
ing the  services — the  end  of  the  draft 
and  the  condition  of  the  economy  at  any 
given  time.  These  two  factors  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  armed 
senrices  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  recruit 
personnel. 

In  order  to  compete  for  quality  per- 
sonnel the  Coast  Guard  wants  a  con- 
tingency plan  to  offer  support  for  col- 
lege students  who  agree  to  serve  in  the 
Coast  Guard  after  graduation.  This  pro- 
gram is  already  in  operation  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  deny  the 
Coast  Guard  the  same  enticement  to 
quality  students  could  cause  critical  re- 
cruitment problems  in  the  future. 

The  proposed  legislation  basically  al- 
lows the  Coast  Guard  to  make  the  OCS 
program  more  attractive  by  subsidizing 
an  individual  at  a  rate  of  $100  per  month 
during  his  last  2  years  of  tudergradiiate 
schooling  and  allowing  him  to  start  his 
commissioned  service  with  2  years'  lon- 
gevity for  pay  purposes.  Because  of  this 
added  incentive,  an  hicreased  number 
of  appUcants  are  expected  to  be  obtained. 

Because  of  the  ciu-rent  somewhat  de- 
pressed job  market,  recruitment  is  not 
in  a  critical  state  at  this  point  in  time. 
However,  this  condition  could  change 
rapidly,  potential  manpower  sources 
would  dry  up,  and  the  Coast  Guard  would 
be  faced  with  a  serious  manpower  situ- 
ation without  this  contingency  plan  of 
offering  inducements  for  entering  the 
service. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  13791,  will  au- 
thorize icebreaking  operations  in  for- 
eign waters  pursuant  to  international 
agreements.  A  major  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal is  to  provide  a  basis  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian icebreaking  in  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  navigational  sys- 
tem. 

The  proposed  bill  would  not  be  self- 
executing.  Icebreaking  in  other  than  the 
high  seas  or  waters  of  the  United  States 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  specific 
international  agreement. 
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The  third  and  final  piece  of  legislation, 
S.  1353,  will  amend  section  77  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion from  gross  tonnage  of  a  vessel.  In 
determining  net  tonnage,  of  certain 
spaces  xised  for  carriage  of  slop  oil  mix- 
ture or  other  waste  materials. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  afford  an  additional  incentive  for 
shipowners  and  operators  to  cooperate  in 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  seas, 
by  omitting  from  the  taxable  net  ton- 
nage, spaces  which  would  not  be  revenue 
producing  because  they  would  be  re- 
served for  the  carriage  of  slop  oil  and 
other  waste  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  have  been  the 
subject  of  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee hearings  and  consideration,  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  their  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Murphy,  chairman 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  will 
now  explain  the  bills  more  fully. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  15972. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ICEBREAKING  OPERATIONS  IN 
FOREIGN  WATERS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  13791)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2  of  title  14,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  authorize  icebreaking  operations  in 
foreign  waters  pursuant  to  international 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  or  title  14,  United  States  Code,  l8  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "shall,  pur- 
suant to  International  agreements,  develop, 
establish,  maintain,  and  operate  Icebreaking 
(acilltiec  on,  under,  and  over  waters  other 
than  the  high  seas  and  waters  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;"  im- 
mediately before  the  words  "shall  engage 
In  oceanographlc  research". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RuppE)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  we  will  next  consider  H.R. 
13791,  An  administration  bill  to  allow  ice- 
breaking operations  In  foreign  waters 
other  than  the  high  seas  or  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

The  immediate  aim  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  more 
efficient  icebreaking  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  sys- 
tem, various  portions  of  which  lie  within 
Canadian  waters.  Icebreaking  in  these 
waters,  coordinated  by  an  international 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  required  by  the  legisla- 
tion, would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries  and  would  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  winter  navigation  throughout 
the  system.  Overall,  the  statute  to  be 
amended  outlines  the  basic  duties  of  the 
Coast  Guard  including  its  duties  to 
undertake  icebreaking  operations  on  the 
high  seas  and  those  waters  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Coast  Guard  witnesses  testified  that 
based  on  a  limited  amount  of  cooperative 
icebreaking  with  the  Canadians  they 
have  concluded  that  icebreaking  opera- 
tions are  not  anticipated  to  increase  as 
a  result  of  this  proposal.  Therefore,  cost 
increases  are  expected  to  be  negligible 
and  may,  through  economies  in  operation 
made  possible  through  international 
agreement,  result  in. some  savings.  This 
is  possible  because  of  the  dispersal  of  the 
coimtries'  icebreakers  at  various  points 
alMig  the  seaway  system.  For  example, 
if  a  U.S.  cutter  is  at  point  A  and  receives 
word  to  proceed  to  point  B  for  icebreak- 
ing operations,  the  operational  costs  of 
proceeding  to  point  B  can  be  eliminated 
if  a  Canadian  cutter  is  already  there  to 
do  the  job  and  vice  versa. 

The  areas  of  operational  reciprocity 
based  on  Coast  Guard/Canadian  expe- 
riences would  include  Georgian  Bay  and 
Thunder  Bay  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
Buffalo,  St.  Clair  River— Detroit/Port 
Huron — and  Duluth  area  on  the  U.S.  side. 
In  addition,  depending  on  conditions,  co- 
operative efforts  would  be  laimched  in 
Lake  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
proper.  (See  p.  2  of  the  committee  report 
for  the  areas  to  be  covered.) 

The  Canadians  are  expected  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  this  venture  and  they 
have  a  high  capability  in  ice-breaking 
activities.  The  Coast  Guard  testified  that 
the  Canadians  have  in  the  past  utilized 
five  icebreaking  vessels  on  the  waters 
under  discussion  and  they  are  expected 
to  continue  in  operation.  The  Canadian 
cutters  are  more  powerful  than  the  cut- 
ters the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  available, 
so  that  ihis  arrangement  is  beneficial 
to  the  United  States. 

While  the  hearings  emphasized  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  situation,  the  leg- 
islation would  authorize  similar  ice- 
breaking activities  in  other  areas  when 
appropriately  negotiated  for  by  inter- 
national agreement. 

During  2  days  of  hearings  held  on  this 
bill  in  August  1974,  Coast  Guard  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  legislation  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  service  in  terms  of 
both  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  There 


were  no  witnesses  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  Members  to  support  this  leg- 
islation in  view  of  the  benefits  it  will 
have  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  con.<5ume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  13791.  On  the  surface, 
this  bill  may  appear  to  be  a  simple  move 
to  increase  the  efficiency  oi  icebreaking 
operations  throughout  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system.  But  if 
one  reviews  \i\€  report  on  this  legislation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  only 
improved  winter  navigation,  but  also  an 
extension  of  the  navigation  season,  are 
expected  to  benefit  from  coordinated  ice- 
breaking operations  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

As  a  Representative  of  an  area  which 
borders  on  Lake  Ontario,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  an  extended 
navigation  season  on  the  lake's  shore- 
line. One  of  the  key  factors  in  control- 
ling water  levels  in  the  lakes  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  stable  ice  cover  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  dtiring  winter  months  to  per- 
mit a  controllable  level  of  water  outflow 
from  Lake  Ontario.  Since  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  not  navigable  as  long  as  there 
is  an  ice  cover,  the  ice  cover  would  have 
to  be  broken.  This  could  cause  damage 
along  the  shoreline  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  it  could  also  result  in  ice  jams  which 
would  reduce  or  shut  off  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  lake  and  thereby  in- 
crease lake  levels  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  regulation 
of  water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  extension  of  the  navigation  season, 
power  and  navigation  intereste  have 
tended  to  dominate.  But  a  third  interest, 
that  of  shoreline  property  protection, 
must  also  be  heard.  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission figures  estimate  that  of  1.300 
miles  of  shoreline,  about  1,000  miles  are 
privately  owned  and  the  rest  publicly 
owned.  According  to  the  CommJssion, 
about  200  miles  of  shoreline  are  subject 
to  critical  erosion  and  300  miles  to  flood- 
ing. In  my  area  of  Wayne  and  Monroe 
Counties  alone,  shoreline  property  own- 
ers have  suffered  projjerty  damage  ex- 
ceeding $20  million  since  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  such  serious  res- 
ervations about  extending  the  naviga- 
tion season  that  I  cannot  support  legis- 
lation which,  though  presented  as  an 
efficiency  measure,  could  certainly  be  a 
precursor  to  more  icebreaking  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation  that  extends 
the  icebreaking  season.  Coast  Guard  en- 
vironmental imi>act  studies  clearly  spell 
that  out.  This  merely  permits  the  ex- 
change of  vessels  doing  the  icebreaking 
in  the  normal  icebreaking  season. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  when  we  make  it  more  efficient 
and  break  up  more  ice,  we  are  creating 
problems  with  regard  to  property  owners. 
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I  do  not  think  we  should  do  anything 
further  with  regard  to  navigation  hi- 
terests  without  weighing  the  Interests  of 
the  property  owners. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  that  I 
am  watching  very  carefully  and  Intent- 
ly legislation  that  does  not  extend  that 
season  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to  be- 
cause of  the  eocnomlc  impact  on  other 
ports  on  the  east  coast,  particularly  In 
the  Eastern  United  States.  This  merely 
gives  us  a  way  to  cooperate  with  the 
Canadians  in  icebreaking  activities,  not 
even  extending  the  Icebreaking  season; 
but  I  will  notify  the  gentleman  today 
that  the  committee  considered  legisla- 
tion that  will  extend  the  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  for  obvious  economic 
reasons. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  imderstands  my  concern  with  re- 
gard to  extending  the  Icebreaking  sea- 
son. Right  now  Lake  Ontario  is  at  high 
water  level.  There  is  an  effort  to  extend 
the  navigation  season.  Which  means 
breaking  ice;  and  when  ice  is  broken,  it 
creates  problems  with  regard  to  the  out- 
flow from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  would  not  take 
place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  a  fea- 
.sibility  study  is  underway  with  regard  to 
agreements  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  or  a  feasibility  study  of 
some  kind  is  now  in  progress  on  which 
the  feasibility  of  this  use  of  icebreakers 
would  be  contingent? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
a  study  with  regard  to  icebreakers,  but 
there  Is  a  study  with  regard  to  extending 
the  navigation  season.  My  concern  is 
that  this  legislation  is  a  part  of  that  ex- 
tension. In  other  words,  they  want  to 
make  it  more  efficient  to  break  up  the 
ice  and,  therefore,  extend  the  season. 
What  they  want  to  do  in  this  legislation 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  U.S.  ships  to  go 
over  and  help  the  Canadians  break  up 
ice.  I  am  concerned  that  this  may  extend 
the  navigation  season  and,  therefore,  will 
create  some  problems  with  regard  to  the 
outflow  of  water  from  Lake  Ontario, 
which  is  at  a  very  high  level.  That  is  my 
concern. 
Mr.   GROSS.   If  the  gentleman  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  Is  a  feasibility 
study  in  progress,  it  seems  to  me  the  cart 
is  before  the  horse  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  since  there  is  a  feasibility 
study. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 


Coast  Guard  has  been  performing  what 
this  legislation  requests  on  a  formal  basis 
as  a  trial.  That  trial  basis  was  merely  to 
make  the  meet  efficient  utilization  of  the 
limited  Icebreaking  ships  available  to 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States:  that 
Is,  not  having  them  crisscross  the  lakes 
to  break  ice  when  ships  are  in  naviga- 
tional trouble. 

Studies  have  been  completed,  studies 
which  prove  the  feasibility  of  doing  this 
on  a  cost  effective  basis  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  was  concerned  about  the  fea- 
sibility studies. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ex- 
pands the  basic  authority  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  permit  it  to  engage  in  ice- 
breaking activities  within  tlie  territorial 
waters  of  other  nations  piu^uant  to  in- 
ternational agreement.  Speclflcally,  the 
bill  Is  intended  to  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  cooperate  more  fully  and  in  a 
more  flexible  manner  with  the  Canadian 
Government  with  regard  to  icebreaking 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  system,  various  portions 
of  which,  of  course,  lie  within  Canadian 
waters. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  areas  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  would  Include 
Georgian  Bay  and  Thunder  Bay  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior, respectively,  and  in  the  Bufifalo, 
N.Y..  St.  Clair  River,  and  Duluth  areas 
on  the  U.S.  side.  Depending  on  condi- 
tions, cooperative  efforts  might  be 
launched  within  the  seaway  proper. 

While  I  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  past 
over  icebreaking  operations  and  ship 
traffic,  generally,  in  the  Great  Lakes  wa- 
ters bordering  my  district.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  cost  of  icebreaking  operations 
in  the  Great  Lakes  could  be  reduced  if 
conducted  in  a  more  rational  manner  in 
cooperation  with  Canada. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation should  in  no  way  be  viewed  by 
the  Coast  Guard  as  unequivocal  congres- 
sional affirmation  of  a  permanent,  ongo- 
ing Great  Lakes  extended  navigation 
season.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  commercial  Interests  in  the  Great 
Lakes  are  pressing  for  virtually  year- 
roimd  Great  Lakes  navigation  through 
extensive  icebreaking  activities,  partic- 
ularly in  the  connecting  channels  be- 
tween the  lakes.  During  the  past  three 
winters  these  activities  have  been  ter- 
ribly disruptive  to  St.  Mary's  River  is- 
land residents  in  my  district  who  have 
traditionally  relied  upon  the  freezing 
over  of  the  waters  for  safe  and  adequate 
transportation  to  and  from  the  main- 
land. 

It  now  appears  that  the  primary  Fed- 
eral sponsors  of  this  program,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  are  looking  much  more  carefully 
at  tills  problem.  In  fact,  these  agencies, 
In  working  with  the  Michigan  Governor, 


Senators,  and  myself,  have  made  pro- 
visions for  the  island  residents  in  the  up- 
coming winter  that  will  hopefully  allevi- 
ate the  disruption  of  their  transportation 
to  and  from  the  islands. 

Nevertheless,  until  these  serious  social 
and  environmental  considerations  are 
completely  resolved,  I  will  withliold  my 
final  support  for  a  permanent,  ongoing 
extended  navigation  season  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  With  these  thoughts  clearly  in 
mind,  I  support  the  bill  for  cooperation 
with  the  Canadian  Goverament. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  thing  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  the  nose  of  the 
camel  is  getting  under  the  tent.  This  is 
part  of  the  overall  scheme  of  extending 
that  navigational  season. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  agiee,  and  my  statement 
will  extend  the  same  reservations  which 
this  gentleman  has. 

Let  me  say  that  the  extended  season 
now  normally  extends  into  late  Novem- 
ber or  Etecember.  Under  the  trial  period, 
it  would  be  extended  to  probably  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year. 

No  matter  what  closing  date  or  what 
time,  whether  it  be  late  November  tem- 
porary date  luider  the  trial  winter  navi- 
gation season,  early  February,  I  think 
it  Is  advisable  that  the  two  nations  co- 
ordinate their  Coast  Guard  and  ice- 
breaking activities  to  the  closest  extent 
possible. 

I  think  we  should  have  coordination, 
but  also  make  clear  on  the  record  that 
passage  of  the  legislation  does  not  mean 
that  the  Congress  requires  or  agrees  or 
gives  its  approval  to  a  year-roimd  na\1- 
gational  season  on  the  Great  Lakes  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  this  question  for  me :  Is  this  legis- 
lation the  result  of  a  recommendation  of 
that  feasibility  study? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  No,  the  final  feasibility 
study  will  not  be  concluded  until  1976.  It 
is  my  understanding  initially  that  the 
final  report  of  the  Winter  Navigation 
Board  was  to  be  completed  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  the  time  has  been  extended  by 
the  legislation  I  referred  to  which  was 
pa.ssed,  I  believe,  in  1974 — referred  to 
1974  amendments  to  Public  Law  93-251. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  question  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  whether  or  not  this  legis- 
lation is  an  outgrowth  of  that  study.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  be  an  outgrowth  of 
the  feasibility  study  if  it  has  not  been 
made,  but  is  this  a  recommendation  of 
those  who  are  making  the  study,  that  tliis 
legislation  be  enacted  in  order  to  extend 
tlie  navigational  season? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  those  who  want 
the  extended  year-round  season  would 
want  the  legislation,  but  I  would  have  to 
say  In  all  fairness  that  those  of  us — in- 
cluding myself — who  have  reservations 
support  the  bill  even  on  a  shorter  season, 
less  than  year-round  season.  If  the  bill 
P£isses,  the  legislation  does  make  the 
work  of  the  Icebreaking  units  on  both 
sides.  Canadian  and  American,  more  ef- 
ficient and  probably  cheaper. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man win  understand  my  opposition  to 
this  bill  because,  of  course,  we  cannot  put 
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any  amendments  in  when  we  are  han- 
dling this  on  siispension.  Therefore,  I 
would  be  opposed  to  it  on  the  basis  that 
I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Yorii  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
these  remarks,  particularly  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  that  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
gressional endorsement  that  we  want  to 
go  ahead  with  year-round  navigation  on 
tlie  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Let  me  say,  in  speaking  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  will  be  a  close  observer  of  what- 
ever is  done  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
caase  my  home  is  on  the  banks  thereof. 
I  overlook  from  my  own  residence  the 
seaway  channel.  I  witnessed  this  week- 
end, for  example,  during  the  high  winds, 
the  problems  encountered  on  naviga- 
tion. I  had  in  my  front  yard  a  French 
merchantman  anchored  out  there  for  2 
days  due  to  wind  conditions.  I  further 
share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues  about 
what  might  happen  on  erosion  of  the 
shoreline  on  Lake  Ontario,  where  we 
have  observed  severe  damage  from  ero- 
sion. 

So,  while  I  intend  to  support  this  leg- 
islation to  complete  this  study,  I  add 
the  caveat  that  certainly  my  support  of 
this  legislation  is  not  an  endorsement  at 
this  time  of  year-round  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Let  me  add  this  one 
further  thing,  and  that  is,  as  the  study 
moves  into  the  seaway  section  of  this 
great  waterway,  it  moves  into  the  area 
of  the  tremendous  St.  LawTence  River 
hydroelectric  projects  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  and 
the  Quebec  Hydroelectric  Commission 
that  generate  millions  of  horsepower  of 
electrical  energy.  Essential  to  the  gen- 
eration of  that  electrical  energy  during 
the  winter  months  is  that  there  be  an  ice- 
cap for  many,  many  miles  upstream  on 
these  hydroelectric  dams,  tliis  for  tlie 
purpose  of  preventing  ice  from  getting 
into  the  Intakes  of  those  generating 
facilities.  I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
serious  problem,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  direct  this  study,  as  they  ap- 
proach it.  will  do  so  with  the  concern  for 
the  need  of  that  tremendous  energy 
source  at  a  time  when  we  desperately 
need  energy  in  this  countrj-;  that  they 
will  be  very  helpful  in  their  work  not  to 
jeopardize  the  generation  of  this  highly 
necessary  electrical  energy. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
I  would  anticipate,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  would  anticipate,  that 


before  tlie  aU-year-round  navigation  Ice- 
breaking actually  takes  place,  that  a 
careful  assessment  be  made  of  any  poten- 
tial damage  to  shorelines  as  a  result  of 
year-round  navigation  and  the  advan- 
tages weighed  against  the  disadvantages 
before  any  such  operation  Is  undertaken. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McEwEN)  for  their  comments.  I 
know  both  of  them  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  interest  of  the  shore- 
line owners  on  the  lakes,  and  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

My  purpose  here  today  was  to  indicate 
my  concern  about  the  extension  of  the 
navigation  season.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  bill  could  perhaps  be  so  construed.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Muhphy).  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe). 
have  assured  me  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  this  bill,  H.R.  13791,  would 
not  authorize  additional  icebreaking  ac- 
tivities in  the  Great  La'^es  and  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  system,  but  would  per- 
mit agreement  for  more  efficient  ice- 
breaking activities  through  cooperatic«i 
of  Canadian  and  United  States  agencies. 
I-Iowever,  these  icebreaking  activities  are 
a  part  of  the  long-term  study  underlay 
of  the  benefits  to  be  realized  in  extending 
the  navigational  season  of  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  It  is  the  conduct  of  this 
study  which  is  of  concern  to  me  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  areas  on  tlie  south  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  Monroe  County.  N.Y. 
Residents  there  have  Incurred  severe 
damages  to  their  property  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  a.s  a  result  of  the  high 
water  levels.  All  of  us  are  concerned  that 
these  problems  affecting  the  shoreline 
properties  be  fully  and  sympathetically 
considered  in  any  study  of  extending  the 
navigation  season. 

Shipping  interests  are  a  general  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
but  benefits  to  shipping  should  not  be 
enhanced  at  the  expense  of  other  legiti- 
mate lake  interests,  such  as  the  shore- 
line property  owners.  One  of  the  essential 
ingredients  for  control  of  the  Lake  On- 
tario water  levels  Is  the  development  of  a 
stable  ice  cover  on  the  St.  Lawrence  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  in  order  to  permit 
the  free  flow  of  water  through  the  con- 
trol dams.  There  is  uncertainty  and  con- 
cern about  the  effect  which  extensive 
icebreaking  may  have  on  the  regulation 
of  outflows  during  the  winter  months 
and  it  is  this  which  prompts  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation  being  considered 
here  today. 

I  wish  to  urge  strongly  upon  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  and  supporters  of 
this  navigation  season  study  that  they 
remain  alert  to  its  implications  for  shore- 
line property  owners  and  recognize  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
adequate  and  reasonable  protection  for 
them.  I  intend  to  press  these  points  with 
both  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
tha  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  as  well. 

The  SPEAIiER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 


tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Mttrphy) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  13791. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspendeo  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3308) 
to  amend  section  2  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Icebreaking  op- 
erations in  foreign  waters  pursuant  to 
international  agreements,  and  for  other 
purposes,  a  bill  identical  to  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lov.'s : 

S.  3308 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  title  14,  United  States  Code.  Is  here- 
by amended  by  inserting  the  words  "shall, 
pursuant  to  International  agreement*,  devel- 
op, establish,  maintain,  and  operate  Icebreak- 
ing facilities  on.  under,  and  over  waters 
other  than  the  high  ceas  and  waters  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;" 
immediately  before  the  words  "shall  engage 
in  oceanographlc  research". 

The  Senate  bill  wes  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13791)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  wlilch  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tc  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEDUCTION  FROM  GROSS  TONNAGE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1353)  to 
deduct  from  gross  tonnage  In  determin- 
ing net  tonnage  those  spaces  on  board 
vessels  used  for  waste  materials,  as 
amended. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  1353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4163  <a  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C. 
77  Is  amenoed  by  Inserting  follo*-lng  parm- 
graph  (d)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(e)  Space  occupied  by  maclilnery  used 
excliislvely  to  separate,  clarify,  purify,  or 
process,  a  ship's  own  slop  oil  mixture,  tank- 
cleaning  residue,  bilge  resldxie,  or  other  waste 
materials,  including  sewage,  garbage,  galley 
wastes,  or  trash  and  space  occupied  by  any 
tank,  tanks,  or  collection  area  used  exclusive- 
ly for  the  carriage  or  collection  of  such  slop 
oil  mixture,  tank-cleaning  residue,  or  other 
waste  materials,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum space  deduction  established  by  regula- 
tions hereunder.  The  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  shall 
issue  regulations  to  define  the  slop  oil  mix- 
tures, cleaning  residue,  and  waste  materials, 
establish  the  maximum  deductions  which 
may  be  made,  define  the  manner  In  which  the 
spaces  shall  be  used  and  marked,  and  as 
necessary  otherwise  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  U.S.C.  77)  Is  further  amended  by  redes- 
ignating existing  poragraphs  (e)  through  (1) 
as  (f)  through  (j). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  S.  1353  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive study  by  the  Congress  over  a 
number  of  years  and  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  Coast  Guard  Subcom- 
mittee in  July  and  August  of  1974.  It 
is  an  amendment  to  the  present  vessel 
admeasurement  laws  and  will  allow  as 
deductions  from  gross  tonnage,  in  deter- 
mining net  or  register  tonnage,  certain 
non-revenue-eaming  spaces  which  are 
used  in  collecting,  processing,  or  carrying 
shipboard  generated  waste  materials. 
Net  or  register  tonnage  is  used  to  com- 
pute some  tonnage  duties  and  taxes,  as 
well  as  for  assessing  dues  and  charges 
for  various  services  provided  to  a  vessel, 
such  as  for  port  facilities,  harbor  fees, 
and  canal  tolls. 

The  legislation  will  afford  an  addi- 
tional Incentive  for  shipowners  and  op- 
erators to  cooperate  in  the  prevention  of 
pollution  of  the  seas,  by  omitting  from 
the  taxable  net  tonnage,  spaces  which 
would  not  be  revenue-producing  because 
they  would  be  reserved  for  the  carriage 
of  slop  oil  and  other  waste  materials. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress,  but  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  decided  that  since  the  en- 
tire problem  of  tonnage  measurement 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Iiatergov- 
ernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization on  an  international  basis, 
such  legislation  was  premature  and 
should  await  action  by  tliat  organiza- 
tion. 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
IMCO  assembly  and  It  was  considered 
appropriate  to  proceed   with   domestic 


legislation.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation requested  that  action  be 
taken  on  the  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
S.  1353  was  amended  in  the  Senate 
to  expand  slightly  the  deductible  spaces 
to  insure  that  the  legislation  remains 
relevant  to  foreseeable  regulations  gov- 
erning waste  materials.  With  the  cur- 
rent international  and  domestic  trends 
toward  the  onboard  retention  of  wastes, 
the  amendments  were  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Coast  Guard  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  Addi- 
tionally, the  amendments  are  consistent 
with  tlie  concept  of  tonnage  laws  which 
exclude  nonrevenue-eaming  space  from 
the  net  tonnage. 

I  uige  Members  to  support  this  legis- 
lation because  it  will  be  economically 
beneficial  to  U.S.  flag  shipowners  and 
operators  and  will  encourage  a  more 
rapid  compliance  with  new  require- 
ments directed  toward  reducing  marine 
pollution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
a  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  this 
preferential  tax  treatment  will  create  a 
precedent?  Is  there  any  precedent  in  anj' 
other  industry  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
say  that  the  only  precedents  would  be 
in  tax  relief  granted  certain  industries 
for  pollution  control  mechanisms.  I 
would  say  some  of  our  allowances  for 
investment  tax  credits  have  gone  to  other 
industries  for  the  addition  of  scrubbers 
in  the  hydroelectric  and  power-produc- 
ing industries,  as  well  as  in  other  indus- 
tries, the  steel  industry  in  particular. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  would  be  the 
first  time  in  the  maritime  industry  that 
favorable  tax  treatment  would  be  given 
to  shipowners  for  carrying  their  own 
slop  oil  and  other  pollutants;  is  that  cor- 
rect? Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  international 
agreements  on  segregated  ballast  in 
ocean  ships  and  also  the  retention  of 
slop  and  other  waste  treatments  which 
the  Coast  Guard  has  required  by  regu- 
lation and  we  have  required  by  law  to 
keep  the  rivers  and  harbors  and,  of 
course,  our  oceans  from  this  type  of  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  no  one  wants 
to  see  the  rivers  and  harbors  polluted, 
but  by  the  same  token,  I  would  hope  we 
are  not  here  setting  a  precedent  by  which 
other  industries  in  this  country  would 
take  advantage  of  this  so  that  this  thing 
would  spread  to  the  point  where  it  would 
amount  to  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
money. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  this  is  an  exemp- 
tion only  for  American-flag  vessels;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  This  re- 
fers to  that  only;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  apply  to  any 
other  vessels? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
true. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1353),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  SPESSARD  L. 
HOLLAND  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  AND 
FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5773)  to  establish  the 
Spessard  L.  Holland  National  Seashore  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re,,resentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asestnbled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  outstanding  nat- 
ural, scenic,  scientific,  ecologlc,  and  historic 
values  of  certain  lands,  shoreline,  and  waters 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  to  provide  for 
public  outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  same,  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
Canaveral  National  Seashore  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "seashore"),  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Boundary 
Map,  Canaveral  National  Seashore",  dated 
August  1974  and  numbered  NS-CAN-40,000A. 
Such  seashore  shall  comprise  approximately 
slxty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
within  the  area  more  particularly  described 
by  a  line  beginning  at  the  Intersection  of 
State  Highway  3  and  State  Road  403,  thence 
generally  easterly  following  State  Road  402 
to  a  point  one-half  mile  offshore  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  thence  northwesterly  along  a 
line  which  is  at  each  point  one-half  mile 
distant  from  the  high  water  mark  to  Bethune 
Beach,  thence  inland  in  a  generally  westerly 
direction  through  Turner  Flats  and  Shipyard 
Canal,  thence  northwesterly  to  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway,  thence  southerly  along  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  to  a  point  on  the 
waterway  approximately  one  mile  north  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
thence  southwesterly  to  United  States  High- 
way 1,  thence  southerly  along  State  Highway 
3  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  boundary 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  After  advising 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Congress,  In  writ- 
ing, at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  making  any 
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boundary  revisions,  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  make  minor  revisions  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  by  publication  of 
a  revised  map  or  other  boundary  description 
in  the  Federal  Register:  Protided,  That  the 
total  acreage  Included  within  the  boundaries 
shall  not  exceed  that  enumerated  In  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  transfer.  Any  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation.  It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  Act  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  sole 
authority  to  develop  and  Improve  those 
State  owned  lands  donated  now  and  in  the 
future  tn  accordance  with  the  intent  and 
piu-poses  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  federally  owned 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  he  may  develop  and  administer 
such  lands  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
p\uT)oses  of  this  Act.  In  accepting  lands 
transferred  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  a  written 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Administra- 
tor to  assure  the  use  of  such  lands  in  a  man- 
ner which  Is  deemed  consistent  with  the 
public  safety  and  with  the  needs  of  the  space 
and  defense  programs  of  the  Nation:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  new  construction  or  develop- 
ment shall  be  permitted  within  the  seashore, 
except  for  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  visting  ptiblic  or  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  seashore: 
Provided  further,  That  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Congiess  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a 
report  of  all  land  transfers  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  for  property  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  visitor  facili- 
ties, or  for  access  to  or  administration  of 
the  seashore,  any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  for  themsel\es  and  their 
successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  vise  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  defi- 
nite term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or 
In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  Is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  Unless 
the  property  is  wholly  or  partially  donated 
to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  retained  pursuant  to 
this  section  upon  his  determination  that 
such  use  and  occupancy  Is  being  exercised 
in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  upon  tender  to  the 
holder  of  the  right  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  v.hlch  remains  unexpired  on  the  date 
of  termination. 


(c)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "dwell- 
ing"), together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said 
land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use,  together  with 
any  structures,  necessary  to  the  dwelling 
which  are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

(d)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  authority  to  use  con- 
demnation as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  clear 
and  marketable  title,  free  of  any  and  all 
enctunbrances. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  seashore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
applicable,  except  that  he  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, fish  and  wildlife  management, 
public  use  and  enjoyment,  protection  of  the 
resource,  or  competing  public  use.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regulations  prescribing  any 
such  restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect  only 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting,  fi&hlng,  and 
trapping  activities. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  seashore  shall  be  admin- 
istered, protected,  and  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4), 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  except  that 
any  other  statutory  authority  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  may  be  utilized 
to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority  will 
fiirther  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  lands  and  waters  in  the  Merritt 
Island  National  WUdlife  Refuge  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section 
which  are  part  of  the  seashore  shall  be 
administered  for  refuge  purposes  through 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
pursuant  to  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Svstem  Administration  Act,  as  amended  (80 
Stat.  926:  16  use.  668dd-668ee),  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  utUlze  such  addi- 
tional authority  as  may  be  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources,  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
and  Interpretive  education  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  natural  and  wildlife  values. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  Issued  a 
well  defined  division  of  management  author- 
ity between  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  United  States  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 
It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act  that 
such  management  authority,  generally,  shall 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  The  National  Park  Service  shall  ad- 
minister those  lands  and  waters  described 
as  follows:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
State  Highway  3  and  State  Road  402;  thence 
easterly  along  State  Road  402  and  continuing 
easterly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  one- 
half  mile  offshore  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
following  the  southern  boundary  of  the  sea- 
shore created  tn  section  1;  thence  north- 
westerly along  the  boundary  of  the  seashore 
created  in  section  1,  which  line  is  at  each 
point  one-half  mile  distance  from  the  high 
water  mark,  to  Bethune  Beach;  thence  In- 
land in  a  generally  westerly  direction  through 
Turner  Flats  and  Shipyard  Canal;  thence 
northwesterly  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway; 
thence  southerly  along  the  Intracoastal  Wa- 


terway to  a  point  on  the  waterway  approxi- 
mately one  mUe  north  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center;  then  south- 
westerly to  United  States  Highway  1;  thence 
southerly  along  State  Highway  3  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  H.  M.  Gomez  Grant; 
thence  easterly  along  the  northern  l)oundary 
of  H.  M.  Gomez  Grant  and  continuing  east- 
erly in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  line  between  the  marsh 
and  the  dunes;  thence  southerly  along  the 
line  between  the  marsh  and  the  dunes  to  a 
point  approximately  one-half  mile  north  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  seashore  creat- 
ed in  section  1;  thence  westerly  In  a  straight 
line  to  connect  with  and  to  follow  the  Gov- 
ernment Railroad  to  Its  Intersection  with 
State  Highway  3;  thence  southerly  along 
Stat*  Highway  3  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
The  pKjrtion  of  land  bounded  by  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  H.  M.  Gomez  Grant  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing stich  facilities  as  are  needed  for  the 
administration  of  the  seashore,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal  visitor  center 
which  shall  be  designated  as  the  "Spessard 
L.  Holland  Visitor  Center",  and  for  a  central 
access  to  the  seashore:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  shall 
close  this  area  or  any  part  thereof  to  the 
public  when  necessary  for  space  operations. 
In  administering  the  shoreline  and  adjacent 
lands  the  Secretary  shall  retain  such  lands 
In  their  natural  and  primitive  condition, 
shall  prohibit  vehicular  traffic  on  the  beach 
except  for  administrative  purposes,  and  shall 
develop  only  those  facilities  which  he  deems 
essential  for  public  health  and  safety. 

(2)  The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  shall  administer  the  remaining  lands 
described  In  section  1  of  the  Act. 

SEC.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Canaveral  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission which  shall  consult  and  advise  with 
the  Secretary  on  all  matters  of  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  the  seashore  and 
shall  provide  such  other  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  the  sea- 
shore is  established  pursuant  to  this  Act,  un- 
less extended  by  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  five  members 
who  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one 
of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  Chairman,  in 
the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  one  member  from  each  county  In  which 
the  seashore  Is  located,  to  be  selected  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  county  com- 
mission in  each  county: 

(2)  two  members  representing  the  State  of 
Florida  who  shall  be  selected  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Governor  of 
Florida;  and 

(3)  one  member  representing  the  general 
public. 

(b)  After  the  Secretary  designates  the 
member  to  be  Chairman,  the  Commission 
may  meet  as  often  as  necessary  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  of  the  Secretary,  or  upon 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  may  pay,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  Chairman,  the  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  Commission  and  Its  members 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  section. 

Sec  7.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  those 
lands  to  be  tised  for  the  administrative  and 
visitor  facilities  described  in  section  6(c)(1) 
shall  be  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Interior  and  those  portions  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center  falling 
\iithtn  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore  as  de- 
fined In  section  I  of  this  Act  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  seashore,  and  within  ninety  days 
thereafter,  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  shall 
grant  to  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act  such  use  of 
said  portions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines Is  not  Inconsistent  with  public  safety 
and  the  needs  of  the  space  and  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  Nation.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  and  lands  within  the 
seashore  which  the  AdmlnlstraVsr  deter- 
mines to  be  exce.ss  to  the  needs  of  such 
agency  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  administration  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  portions  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center  within  the  seashore 
not  transferred  to  the  Secretary  shall  remain 
under  the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator. 

Sec.  8.  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  area  within  the  seashore  and 
shall  report  to  the  President,  In  accordance 
with  section  3  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.3.C.  1132  (c)  and  (d)), 
his  recommendations  as  to  the  suitability 
or  nonsultabUity  of  any  area  within  the  sea- 
shore for  preservation  as  wilderness,  and  any 
designation  of  any  such  areas  as  a  wilderness 
shall  be  accomplished  In  accordance  with 
said  subsections  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  B.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  stjch  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
not  more  than  $7,941,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands.  In  order  to 
avoid  excessive  costs  resulting  from  delays  In 
the  acquisition  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  promptly  ac- 
quire the  privately  owned  lands  within  the 
seashore.  Until  all  such  lands  are  acquired, 
he  shall  report,  in  wTltlng  on  June  30  of  each 
year  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  following  Information : 

(1)  the  amount  of  land  acquired  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended therefor; 

(2)  the  amount  of  laud  remaining  to  be 
acquired:  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  land  programed  for 
acquisition  In  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  the 
estimated  cost  thereof. 

(b)  For  the  development  of  essential  pub- 
lic facilities  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $500,000.  Within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretaiy  shall  derelop  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Congress 
a  final  master  plan  for  the  full  development 
of  the  seashore  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion objectives  of  this  Act,  Indicating: 

(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
the  health,  safety,  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  public; 

(2)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  all 
facilities;  and 

(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additional 
facilities  within  the  seashore.  i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5773,  as  reported  by 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  would  establish  the  Canaveral 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
This  area,  which  Includes  some  67,000 
acres  of  land  and  water,  preserves  20 
miles  of  magnificent,  unspoiled  Atlantic 
beach,  backed  by  a  marsh  and  dunes 
system. 

In  addition,  the  seashore  contains 
wildlife  habitat  of  major  importance, 
proving  a  haven  for  well  over  200  varie- 
ties of  bird  life,  including  several  rare 
and  endangered  species.  The  outstand- 
ing natural  qualities  and  recreational 
possibilities  of  this  coastal  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Canaveral  have  been  rec- 
ognized for  many  years.  The  State  of 
Florida  has  shown  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  proposal.  When  it  appeared  that 
the  spread  of  condominiums  and  other 
development  in  the  north  was  en- 
chroaching  upon  the  beach  areas  the 
State  acted  to  acquire  4  miles  of  ocean 
front  in  1969,  at  a  cost  of  $5.6  million 
making  use  of  matching  grants  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
State  intended  to  develop  this  area  as 
a  State  park  because  it  appeared  that 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress would  not  act  quickly  on  the  more 
extensive  natural  seashore  proposal. 
With  the  Introduction  of  this  legislation 
the  State  has  expressed  an  interest  In 
donating  its  land  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  inclusion  in  the  Canaveral 
National  Seashore. 

Members  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Inspected 
this  area,  and  In  the  course  of  several 
markup  sessions,  adopted  completely  re- 
vised language  for  the  proposal.  The  full 
committee  further  refined  the  bill,  add- 
ing several  amendments  suggested  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

The  reported  version  now  contains 
several  Important  features  worthy  of 
mention : 

First,  a  division  of  management  au- 
thority is  made  between  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  This  allows  continued  man- 
agement of  the  NASA  properties  in  the 
lagoon  area  of  the  national  seashore  for 
national  wildlife  refuge  purposes. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  State- 
owned  lands  in  the  area  may  be  donated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  national  seashore. 
NASA  owned  properties  remain  with 
that  agency,  except  for  a  small  parcel  on 
the  extreme  northern  end  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  retained 
lands  will  be  managed  for  national  sea- 
shore purposes  through  cooperative 
agreements.  Such  lands  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seashore  at  a  later  date 
should  NASA  find  them  to  be  excess  to 
the  space  and  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Third,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  only  $500,000  be  authorized 
for  appropriation  for  development  pur- 
poses within  the  seashore  at  this  time. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  directed  to 
conduct  a  master  planning  study  within 
the  next  3  years,  and  transmit  the  study 
to  the  Congress.  This  will  allow  us  to 
have  a  well -documented  proposal  before 


authorizing  any  additional  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  this  resource,  A  wilderness 
study  during  the  same  time  frame  is  also 
directed.  The  cost  of  acquiring  the  pri- 
vately owned  land  within  the  seashore 
area  would  oe  limited  to  $7,941,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  mean  a 
worthwhile  new  addition  to  our  National 
Park  System,  and  It  will  direct  that  the 
area  be  carefully  managed  to  protect  its 
resource  values.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  5773  as  reported. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several 
questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  since  I 
represent  part  of  the  area  that  we  are 
concerned  with,  and  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Brevard  County,  which  I  repre- 
sent, are  concerned  about  the  availability 
of  a  southern  access  to  the  proposed 
Canaveral  National  Seashore.  I  certainly 
share  this  concern,  and  would  at  this 
point,  ask  whetlier  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  legislation  for  a  southern 
entry  to  the  seashore. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  response  to  tlie  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  let  me  state 
tliat  State  Route  No.  402  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  proposed  Canaveral  Na- 
tional Seashore,  the  committee  report 
says  that  that  road  is  included  in  the 
area,  and  further  states  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  that  road 
will  remain  open  as  a  mean  of  access. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  that 
answer. 

I  have  a  further  inquiry,  and  that  is 
that  I  am  concerned  about  the  continued 
use  of  the  seashore  areas  at  no  cost  to 
the  local  residents  or  to  others  who  may 
wish  to  visit  the  seashore. 

Does  this  bill  contemplate  tliat  entry 
fees  will  be  charged? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  will  state  that 
the  present  bill  does  not  address  itself 
specifically  to  this  point,  but  may  I  add 
that  the  National  Park  Service  now  does 
not  charge  an  entrance  fee  for  entering 
the  national  seashore  areas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  can  assume  that 
this  national  seashore  would  be  man- 
aged and  will  be  dealt  with  in  regard  to 
such  charges  as  other  national  seashores 
are  handled  and  dealt  with. 

I  might  add  that  a  fee  could  be 
charged  and  probably  would  be  charged 
for  use  of  a  developed  campsite,  after 
such  sites  are  developed  to  a  si^ecified 
standard. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  still  further,  I  would  like 
the  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mi-. 
Taylor)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Skubitz)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappelli,  and  es- 
pecially the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chappell)  for  all  of  the  work  that 
that  gentleman  has  put  in  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  that  this  was  the  biU  that 
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that  gentleman  Introduced  some  €  years 
ago  when  he  first  entered  the  Congress. 
The  gentleman  has  worked  on  this  very 
hard.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  subject. 
I  think  that  all  of  the  people  of  our 
country — and  especially  those  in  Flor- 
ida— are  proud  of  the  job  that  he  has 
done,  and  we  appreciate  his  assistance. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
statement  here  which  says  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  bill  on  the 
groimd  that  this  area  is  already  being 
protected,  and  does  not  qualify  for  na- 
tional seashore  designation  under  the 
Park  Service's  criteria,  since  it  would 
provide  only  local  and  regional  recrea- 
tion rather  than  a  unique  national  rec- 
reational opportunity. 

How  would  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  answer  that? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  would  say  that 
the  bill  has  been  examined  and  changed 
a  great  deal  since  that  language  was 
written.  It  is  true  that  NASA  had  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  preserve  much  of  the  area  as  a 
wildlife  refuge,  and  this  would  be  con- 
tinued, but  now  the  refuge  would  be 
given  statutory  recognition. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  State  of  Florida 
owTis  a  portion  of  the  area.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  members  of  the  committee  that 
we  can  make  the  area  much  more  mean- 
ingful, especially  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion, by  turning  the  seashore  area  over 
to  the  National  Park  Service  to  be 
operated  as  a  national  seashore. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  agree  with 
my  colleague  that  if  it  does  not  qualify 
for  national  seashore  status  then  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  we  have  submitted  to 
date  that  qualifies  for  such  national  sea- 
shore status. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tell 
me  whose  report  that  is?  Who  issues  that 
report? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  a  summary  of  a  letter  re- 
printed in  the  report  which  accompanies 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
report  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  committee,  but  I  find  nothing  In 
their  statement  that  says  that  this  does 
not  qualify  for  seashore  status. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  my  statement  is, 
I  think  a  fair  summation  of  a  letter  from 
Nathaniel  Reed,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
which  was  apparently  written  back  on 
August  8,  1973.  Perhaps  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
since  that  date.  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  Department  did  say 
that  the  area  was  already  well  preserved, 
because  NASA  owns  part  of  it,  and  the 
State  of  Florida  owns  part  of  it,  and 


the  State  was  going  to  operate  their 
portion  as  a  State  park,  and  NASA  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Bureau  to  take  care 
of  the  area. 

But  again  let  me  state  that  with  com- 
paratively little  expense  we  can  have  a 
national  seashore  which  will  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  seashore  along  some 
20  miles  of  beautiful  beaches  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  that  use  is  not  being 
made  today. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  stiU  further,  what  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  saying 
is  that  the  area  in  question  will  be  made 
available  as  a  national  recreational  fa- 
cility? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  bUl  now  before  us,  H.R.  5773.  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  the  Ca- 
naveral National  Seashore  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida. 

This  area  would  become  a  new  unit  of 
our  national  park  system.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  preserve  from  encroaching 
development,  the  natural  values  of  a  20- 
mile  segment  of  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing undeveloped  beach  and  coastal  la- 
goon areas  in  the  State  of  Florida — and 
to  make  it  available  for  public  enjoyment 
of  its  natural  qualities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  the  only 
reason  that  this  relatively  primitive  and 
undeveloped  coastal  beach  front  yet  ex- 
ists, is  because  of  the  fact  it  has  been  in 
Federal  ownership  for  over  a  decade.  The 
great  majority  of  the  land  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  this  new  67,000-acre  national 
seashore  is  owned  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration — 
NASA.  Most  of  the  new  national  sea- 
shore land  has  served  as  buffer  erea  for 
the  NASA  space  program  complex.  It  re- 
mains basically  imdeveloped.  None  of 
the  active  development  of  the  space  com- 
plex is  incorporated  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  seashore  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  this 
past  summer  of  visiting  the  area  involved 
in  this  bill.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
natural  undeveloped  character  of  the 
land,  particularly  after  viewing  the 
marching  line  of  condominium  develop- 
ments and  related  encroachments  which 
overpower  the  beach  front  to  the  imme- 
diate north  of  the  proposed  seashore. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  remaining  primi- 
tive beach  fronts  in  all  of  Florida.  The 
wildlife  resources  in  the  marsh  and  la- 
goon areas  are  of  great  value  and  Inter- 
est. The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  protected,  and  will  continue  to  ad- 
minister and  protect,  this  important  as- 
pect of  the  new  seashore  in  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  NASA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  undeveloped  area 
presents  such  a  stark  contrast  to  most  of 
the  other  coastline  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  Is  that  very  quality — Its  undeveloped 
character — which  makes  it  outstanding 


and  deserving  of  the  special  recognition 
the  Congress  will  give  It  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  It  is  for  this  same  reason 
that  this  bill,  and  its  accompanying  leg- 
islative history,  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  area  is  to  be  managed  so  as  to  retain 
that  primitive  and  undeveloped  charac- 
ter— to  constitute  something  unique  and 
special  in  coastline  public  use  experi- 
ences. 

Conveniently,  as  a  complementary 
fringe  benefit  to  achieving  this  primary 
objective,  this  legislation  anticipates  a 
very  minimal  outlay  for  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Any  future  development  for 
public  use  is  expected  to  be  relatively 
minor  so  as  to  serve  only  very  essential 
user  needs.  To  that  end,  the  bill  author- 
izes a  mere  $500,000  for  development, 
with  instructions  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  report  back  to  the  Congress 
within  3  years  with  a  finally  formulated 
master  plan  outlining  all  future  develop- 
ment needs. 

For  land  acquisition  funds,  only  about 
$8  million  are  authorized  to  satisfy  the 
anticipated  need  to  purchase  the  small 
amount  of  private  land  required  to  con- 
solidate the  67,000-acre  seashore  into  full 
Federal  ownership. 

The  Federal  Government  is  fortunate 
again  in  this  instance  to  be  establishing 
a  national  park  system  unit  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  State  has  historically 
been  one  of  the  Nation's  most  forward 
and  cooperative  in  doing  its  share  to 
work  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  estabUshment  of  Federal  park  imits. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  State's  con- 
tribution to  the  consolidation  of  this 
seashore's  lands  will  be  the  donation  of 
its  9,000-acre  Apollo  State  Park  hold- 
ings, which  are  within  the  bounds  of 
this  new  seashore. 

In  other  legislation  recently  enacted 
by  the  93d  Congress,  the  State  of  Florida 
intends  to  donate  about  25  percent — 
which  is  about  $40,000,000 — of  the  total 
cost  of  acquiring  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve,  another  recent  addition 
to  the  National  Park  System,  and  its 
donation  of  lands  and  financial  contri- 
butions of  years  past  to  the  creation  and 
further  protection  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  are  magnificent  gestures  of 
cooperation  and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  legislation 
will  create  an  area  for  which  all  of  us 
will,  now  and  later,  be  proud  to  have 
endorsed.  It  is  perhaps  our  last  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  some  significant  re- 
maining natural  open  space  along  our 
eastern  coastline.  It  is  an  area  where 
beach  enthusisists  can  enjoy  a  sesishore 
free  of  automobiles  nmning  up  and 
down  its  beaches.  It  is  an  area  rich  in 
wildlife,  which  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. It  is  an  area  which  could  con- 
ceivably even  quaUfy  for  some  of  its 
lands  to  be  designated  as  wilderness  un- 
der terms  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  And 
again,  the  Federal  cost  for  all  of  this  is 
very  minimal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Haley)  . 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  national  seashore  iii 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Located  near  Cape  Canaveral  on  the 
Atlantic  coastline,  this  new  area  offers 
an  excellent  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Not  only  does  the  new  seashore  include 
nearly  20  miles  of  clean,  open,  undevel- 
oped beachfront,  but  its  boundaries  com- 
prehend some  outstanding  marshlands 
that  provide  an  important  nesting  area 
for  265  species  of  birds — including  some 
rare  and  endangered  species. 

Altogether,  this  national  seashore  will 
total  approximately  67,500  acres  of  land 
and  water.  As  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  beachfront  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  marshland  zone  will  be  administered 
by  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sei-vice. 
Most  of  the  land  included  in  the  seashore 
is  already  federally  owned  and  is  part  of 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  While  it  is 
needed  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  and 
security  of  this  important  installation,  it 
Is  not  contemplated  that  the  area  in- 
volved will  be  used  in  any  manner  in- 
compatible with  tlie  Nation's  defense  and 
space  programs. 

In  short,  the  committee  believes  that 
In  this  area,  the  space  program  and  con- 
servation can  coexist  in  complete  har- 
mony. It  will  be  available  as  a  buffer  to 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  as  long  as  it  is 
needed.  At  the  same  time.  If  any  part  of 
the  lands  are  ever  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  space  program,  they  will  be  as- 
sured by  statutory  protection  for  their 
outdoor  recreation,  natural,  and  wildlife 
values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  opportunities  remain 
to  preserve  in  perpetuity  such  an  out- 
standing seashore  area.  It  was  recognized 
more  than  20  years  ago  as  one  or  the 
prime  undeveloped  beachfront  areas  in 
the  Nation.  Since  that  time.  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  area  has  vacillated,  but  the 
State  of  Florida,  in  good  faith,  acquired 
a  significant  land  base  in  order  to  pre- 
vent adverse  developments  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  a  national  seashore 
would  ultimately  be  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  While  the  administration  rec- 
ommendation on  this  legislation  was 
negative,  the  committee  firmly  believes 
that  this  seashore  merits  national  recog- 
nition and  that  the  early  commitments 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State 
should  be  honored. 

In  relation  to  the  tremendous  value  of 
this  area  as  real  estate,  this  national  sea- 
shore will  require  a  relatively  modest 
Federal  investment.  For  land  acquisition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$7,941,000.  These  appropriations  will,  of 
course,  be  made  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  which  the  Congress 
established  to  satisfy  this  need. 

Development  In  the  area  is  to  be  lim- 
ited in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  natural 
character  of  the  landscape.  Before  any 
major  development  progi-am  is  under- 
taken, the  master  plan  will  have  to  be 
foi-mulated  and  further  authorizing  leg- 
islation considered.  In  this  way,  the  Con- 
gress can  maintain  careful  oversight  over 
tills  project  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Florida  is 


committed  to  this  area.  It  has  invested 
$5.6  million,  including  State  matching 
grants  from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  in  its  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. Naturally.  It  wants  assurances 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
ceed to  implement  this  legislation,  but  it 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  donate  its 
lands  once  these  assurances  are  made. 
We  owe  the  State  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  and  for  its 
patience  with  this  project. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  Florida  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  particularly  want  to  commend 
my  friend.  Mr.  Chappell.  who  has  sr>ent 
countless  hours  in  behalf  of  this  project. 
I  know  it  will  serve  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  entire  Nation  well  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5773,  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced and  v.hich  is  consponsored  by 
this  entire  Florida  delegation  to 
establish  the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore on  a  67.000-acre  tract  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.  I  especially 
commend  our  colleague,  Roy  Taylor,  his 
committee,  and  the  full  committee  chair- 
man, Jim  Haiey,  and  the  full  committee 
for  their  outstanding  work  for  this  bill. 
The  bill  proposes  a  joint  management 
whereby  lands  currently  part  of  the  Mer- 
ritt  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  State-owned  lands  as 
well  as  some  20  miles  of  oceanf  ront  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  I  believe  this  bill, 
as  reported,  will  enable  us  to  protect  the 
untouched  lands  which  are  a  refuge  for 
endangered  species  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  visitors  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie 
beach  and  other  areas  which  lend  them- 
selves to  a  variety  of  recreational  acti- 
vities. 

Mr.  Spea;;cr,  for  the  record  i  want  to 
emphasize  here  the  long-standing  in- 
terest of  the  State  of  Florida  in  this 
national  seashore.  Ever  since  the  Interior 
Department  first  identified  this  area  as 
having  seashore  potential  some  20  years 
ago.  the  State  has  supported  the  concept 
and  has  now  agreed  to  donate  9.000  acres 
of  land  including  4  miles  of  oceanfront 
acquired  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $5.6 
miUion  for  inclusion  in  the  seashore. 

In  developing  this  legislation.  It  was 
the  imanimous  feeling  of  the  Plorida 
delegation  that  thLs  seashore  honor  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland — one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
Florida  has  ever  produced  and  a  pioneer 
eiulronmentalist  as  well.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  thv^  visitors  center  for  the  na- 
tional seashore  be  named  in  memoi-y  of 
the  late  Senator  Holland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  67,000  acres  is  the 
largest  remaining  tract  of  its  kind  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Florida.  In  enacting  this 
legislation  we  protect  it  for  future  gen- 
erations and  do  so  at  minimal  cost.  I  urge 
favorable  action  by  my  colleagues  to 
to  create  the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
sliore. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 


in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  HJl.  5773. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Noith  CaroUna? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor •  liiat  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  5773,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  establish  the  Canaveral  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Cliair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  fiu"ther  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

HJ?.  17481.  Harry  S  Truman  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  Act  (de  novo). 

The  unfinished  business  is  the  question 
of  suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  (H.R.  17481,)  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  0'Hara>  that 
the  House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  17481  >.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
tliat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
."^ent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  236,  nays  149, 
not  voting  49.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  650 J 

YEAS— 236 

AlJdiior 

Buchanan 

Deilums 

AbziiK 

Burke.  CaUf. 

Denholm 

Adams 

Burke.  Mass. 

Derwlnski 

Addabbo 

Biirlison,  Mo. 

Diggs 

Alcxantlei- 

Burton,  John 

Dineell 

Anderson, 

Burton,  Phillip  Donohue 

Calif. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Dorn 

Anderson,  lil. 

Cederberg 

Drlnan 

Andrews, 

Chamberlain 

Dulski 

N.  Dak. 

Chappell 

Eckhardt 

Annun^io 

Chlsholm 

Edwards,  Calif 

Arends 

Clausen, 

EUberg 

BadUlo 

DouH. 

Erlenborn 

Barrett 

Clay 

Esch 

Bennett 

Collins.  III. 

Evins,  Ter.n, 

Berglaud 

Conyers 

Fa«ceU 

Blftggl 

Corman 

Flood 

Bicsler 

Coughliu 

Flowers 

Bingham 

Ciilver 

Plynt 

Blatnik 

Daniels. 

Foley 

Bogss 

Domlulck  V. 

Ford 

Bolaud 

Dauielson 

Forsythe 

Bowen 

Davis,  OS. 

Frenzel 

Brademas 

Davis,  B.C. 

Fulton 

Bray 

de  la  Oarza 

Fuqua 

Breaijx 

Delaney 

Gaydos 

Biorks 

Dell  en  back 

Oeitys 
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OlBlmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

Oonzalee 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hanraban 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogaa 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

IchortI 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tean. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenineicr 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Le?Kett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Luken 

McCormack 

McD«d« 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mahon 

Uatsuuaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Baf&lls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Bell 

Bevfll 

Blackburn 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Bromnfltid 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  va. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

C»nte 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W    Jr 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denuts 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fir.diey 


Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moilohan 

Moorliead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Nein 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

PickJe 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Quie 

QulUCB 

Baiisbock 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robiaon,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rcncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Surbanes 

NAYS— 149 

Fish 
Fisher 
Fountain 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Ooldwmter 
Goodllng 
OroGS 
Grover 
Oud« 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sehmidt 
Harrlncton 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hillis 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pu. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Keichum 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrel>e 
Landruni 
Latta 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
Mcdoskei' 
McCoUlster 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraeitl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matbls.  Oa. 
Mazzoll 


SchToeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

SlEk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Traxler 
UdaU 
DUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorito 
WaJdie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

CaiiX. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wo:ff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Michel 

Mi:  ford 

MUler 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Uoorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nclsen 
Nichols 
Pettis 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Regula 
Rfuss 

Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Shrlver 
Shtister 
SkubUz 
Spence 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Svmms 
Towel  1,  Nev. 
Treen 

V&nder  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Whltten 
William* 


Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 


Yates 

Young,  PU. 
Young,  B.C. 

NOT  VOTING- 


Zion 
Zwacb 
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Beard 

Boning 

Brasco 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cotter 

(3rane 

Cronin 

Dent 

Eshleman 

Fraser 

Frclinghuysen 

Qrasso 


Griffiths 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wa&h. 

Howard 

Huber 

Jones,  N.C. 

King 

Kuykendall 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mathias,  Calif. 

MiUs 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Parr  Is 

Passman 


Poden 
Rarlck 
Reld 

ROBCallO,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Sebelius 

Sboup 

Sikes 

Slack 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Wiggins 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  111. 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof) ,  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annomiced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  CHark. 

Mr.  Slkes  v.lth  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mrs.  GrllBths. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Black  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Madlgan  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  MUis  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Min- 
shall of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Young  of  lUinois  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    OHARA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  5463,  ESTABLISHING  RULES 
OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COURTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to 
establish  rules  of  evidence  for  certain 
courts  and  proceedings,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Httngate,  Kastenmeier,  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Smith  of  New  York,  and  Dennis. 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  ask«I  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
adding  to  the  program  tomorrow  a 
House  resolutitm,  approved  by  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  authorizing  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  for  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  Monday,  December  9,  1974,  and 
at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the 
2d  session,  93d  Congress. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  CUTTING 
PLAN  OVERLOOKS  MOST  OBVIOUS 
AND  MOST  HELPITJL  CUT  OF  ALL 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a 
list  of  proposed  budget  revisions  and  de- 
ferrals for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
avowed  aim  would  be  to  reduce  total  ex- 
penditures by  some  $4.6  billion. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  these  par- 
ticular reductions,  if  Congress  should 
agree  to  them,  would  be  the  following: 

GI  bill  benefits  to  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans would  be  reduced.  Veterans  pen- 
sion reforms  will  be  delayed.  Poor  peo- 
ple will  be  required  to  pay  more  for 
food  stamps. 

Health  research  grants  will  be  cut. 
The  Federal  Government  will  pay  a 
smaller  share  of  medicaid  expenses. 
School  districts  will  lose  Federal  impact 
aid  funds.  The  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram will  be  cut  back. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  can- 
cel contracts  for  aircraft,  including  the 
only  stipersonic  bomber  which  the  Na- 
tion has  in  production.  The  Government 
wiU  dispose  of  more  strategic  reserves 
of  oil,  tin,  silver,  and  lead. 

Nighttime  and  Saturday  seivice  to 
citizens  by  the  IRS  at  taxpa>ing  time 
will  be  eliminated. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  cuts  in  serv- 
ice which  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  approve  in  order  to  save  some 
$4.6  billion.  Some  of  them  will  strike 
at  those  already  hurt  most  by  inf.ation, 
reduce  educational  activities  at  the  local 
level,  cut  national  defense,  and  slo^  down 
our  war  against  pollution  of  our  streams. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  administra- 
tion has  overlooked  the  most  painless 
wa>'  to  reduce  the  Federtd  budget,  which 
would  be  to  reduce  interest  rates.  This 
also  would  help  revive  the  economy  and 
cut  the  cost  of  living  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  the  Government 
will  pay  an  almost  imbelieveable  $:ii.7 
billion  in  interest  on  Government  secu- 
rities. This  is  $3.6  billion  more  than  we 
paid  in  fiscal  1974  and  $1.6  bUlion  more 
than  was  estimated  as  recently  as  June. 
The  average  rate  of  interest  which  the 
Government  is  currently  forced  to  pay  on 
its  outstanding  bonds  and  notes  is  ap- 
proximately 6.8  percent. 

A  reduction  of  only  1  percent  in  gen- 
eral interest  rates  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment  approximately   $4.6   bilhon   a 
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year — almost  exactly  the  same  amount 
that  the  President  seeks  to  gain  through 
the  cuts  he  proposes. 

Or,  if  the  rate  of  interest  which 
lenders  are  extracting  from  the  Federal 
Government  were  brought  back  to  the 
4.8  percent  average  which  the  United 
States  was  paying  in  fiscal  1969 — just  6 
years  ago — the  saving  co  the  taxpayers 
on  the  present  level  of  Federal  debt 
would  be  approximately  $9  billion  a  year. 

And  nobody  would  be  hurt.  Most  Amer- 
icans would  be  helped.  It  would  be  easier 
for  a  family  to  finance  a  home,  easier  for 
small  business  to  keep  its  head  above 
water,  easier  for  industry  of  all  types  to 
continue  a  high  level  of  employment, 
easier  for  every  American  family  to  pay 
its  bills  and  get  out  of  debt. 

One  wonders  why  the  administration, 
in  its  painstaking  search  for  ways  to  cut 
Federal  expenditiues,  has  overlooked  the 
most  obvious  and  most  helpful  reduction 
of  all. 


the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  the  sale  price  in  the 
market  are  the  three  main  ingredients 
of  inflation. 

We  have  the  power  to  do  something 
about  all  three.  For  instance,  we  have 
presently  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
H.R.  13834  that  would  roU  back  the  price 
of  oil.  We  clearly  have  authority  in  the 
Congress  to  do  something  about  mone- 
tary policy  and  we  can  do  it  now. 

We  have  the  power  to  insist,  for  in- 
stance, on  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  the  spread  of  food 
costs. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  wait  until  the 
next  Congress.  I  think  we  have  to  do 
something  about  those  three  questions 
in  this  Congress. 


"KICK  'EM  OUT- 


REDUCTION  IN  INTEREST  RATES 
WOULD  SAVE  MORE  MONEY  THAN 
PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
CUTS 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  caught  the  ears  of  not 
only  the  majority  of  tliis  body  but  also 
the  entire  Congiess.  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  that  a  1 -percent  reduction  in 
tlie  interest  rate  would  save  more  money 
for  the  Federal  Government  than  all  of 
the  cuts  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  new  budget. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
Open  Market  Committee  knows  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  the  power  almost 
overnight  to  roll  back  interest  rates  In 
this  country. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  body  the  National  Usury 
Act  of  1974.  I  would  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  direct  their  attention  to 
that  measure. 


THREE  MAIN  INGREDIENTS  OF 
INFLATION 

<  Mr.  ECXHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  willing  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  free, 
flexible  and  pragmatic  economy  that  has 
been  developed  in  the  United  States — 
the  best  in  the  world — go  down  the  drain 
because  of  phlegmatic  and  timid  leader- 
ship at  the  Presidential  level  or  because 
of  Congress  failure  to  take  up  the  cudgel 
upon  the  default  of  the  President. 

I  heard  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  IcHORD)  address  themselves  to  the 
question  of  interest  rates.  I  think  that 
interest  rates,  the  price  of  crude  oil  and 


•  Ml-.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addi'ess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  e:  raneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHO"  ■:.  Mr  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  a  number  of  militant,  mis- 
guided, American  soldiers  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  protested  in  what  amount- 
ed to  munity  and  went  on  strike  against 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Army  officials  of  the  94  th  Ai-tillery 
acted  r-omptly  in  placing  these  muti- 
nous soldiers  under  arrest  and  preferred 
military  charges  against  them. 

In  today's  Army,  as  In  every  Army  from 
time  immemorial,  the  first  quality  of 
command  is  obedience  to  orders.  A  sol- 
dier must  obey  all  orders,  not  just  the 
ones  lie  agrees  witli  and  an  army — any 
army — made  up  ''  individuals  who  re- 
fuse to  obey  orders  is  no  more  than  a 
mass  of  individuals  moving  without 
leadership  or  direction. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  last  Wednesday,  November 
27.  entitled  "Kick  'Em  Out,"  sums  up  my 
owji  strong  belief  that  discipline  is  the 
fir.st  requisite  of  the  m.ilitary  and  I  sub- 
mit, it  for  the  Record  : 

Kick   "Em   Oxtt 
The    mutinous    GIs    In    the    Army's    94th 
ArtlUery  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  serv- 
ice  with    dishonorable   discharges    Immedi- 
ately. 

These  boneheads  In  a  unit  stationed  In 
Berlin  went  on  "strike"  to  protest  the  trans- 
fer of  a  black  GI  who  refused  to  shave  hla 
beard.  They  demanded  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  officers  and  a  "representative  from 
Congress"  permanently  available  in  Berim. 
They  demanded  that  they  be  allowed  to  •ap- 
prove" all  the  units  leaders,  and  to  remove 
those  "who  have  prejudice  against  race  and 
rank." 

The  Army  Is  now  entirely  a  volunteer 
force.  A  man  entering  the  service  of  his 
country  ought  to  understand  that  a  military 
force  is  not  and  cant  be  the  same  as  an 
open  classroom  for  kindergarten  kids.  Sol- 
diers agree  to  obey  orders  and  submit  to 
discipline,  and  they  must  do  Just  that  or  the 
whole  system  collapses.  The  Army  and  the 
other  armed  services  collapse  and  eventu- 
ally  we   as  a  nation   collapse. 

The  officers  of  the  94th  were  quite  right 
in  citing  military  regulations  that  provide 
death  by  hanging  for  mutineers. 

In  a  spirit  of  humanity,  we  don't  believe 
boneheads  ought  to  be  hanged.  But  we  do 
believe  the  Army  doesn't  need  their  services 
and  ought  not  to  give  them  a  recommenda- 
tion. 


They  shoiUd  be  returned  to  civilian  life 
and  allowed  to  And  jobs  where  they  can 
elect  their  own  bosses,  approve  their  super- 
visors, retain  a  congressman  on  demand,  and 
remove  fellow  employes  whose  opinions  they 
don't  like. 

And  lots  of  luck  to  them. 


A     BILL    TO    REGULATE     FOREIGN 
BANKING  IN  THE  UNITED  GTATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  H.R.  17544,  providing 
for  Federal  regulation  of  foreign  banks 
operating  In  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  has  been  sent  to  Congress 
at  this  late  date  is  indicative  of  the 
weight  which  the  Board  gives  to  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  I  think  the  Board  is 
aware  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take 
action  on  foreign  bank  legislation  this 
session.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  at 
this  time  is  a  means  of  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  area  which 
should  be  given  prompt  consideration  at 
the  start  of  the  next  Congress. 

Tlie  need  to  regulate  foreign  banks  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  U.S.  banks  and 
to  establish  policy  guidelines  governing 
the  overall  level  of  foreign  banking 
which  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest has  become  even  more  mgent  in 
recent  months.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  introducing  the  Board's  bill  on  re- 
quest even  though  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  Federal  regulation  and 
control  of  foreign  banks  a  year  ago,  in 
November  1973. 

My  bill  sei-ved  to  stimiolate  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  discussion  within  the 
financial  community,  the  financial  press, 
and  among  banking  regulators.  While  I 
have  not  had  time  to  fully  digest  the 
Federal  Reserve  proposal.  I  imderstand 
that  it  reflects  substantial  agreement 
with  the  basic  approach  in  my  bill.  Of 
course,  there  are  differences  as  well.  But 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to 
agree  on  legislation  which  will  accom- 
plish the  necessary  objectives  without 
needlessly  hampering  International 
financial  transactions  on  the  one  hand, 
or  violating  basic  principles  of  American 
banking  on  the  other. 


THREAT  TO  3.000  COUNTY  OFFICES 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZA- 
TION AND  CONSERVATION  SERV- 
ICES 

'Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
real  threat  is  posed  to  the  continued 
work  of  the  3,000  county  offices  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Sei-vices.  Tlie  present  prospect  is 
that  between  1.600  and  3,000  county 
ASCS  trained  people  will  be  discharged— 
although  the  workload  of  these  offices 
has  not  decreased. 

The  farmei-s  in  my  south  district  view 
this  outlook  with  great  concern. 

Willacy  County,  Tex.,  is  one  example. 
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In  1968,  this  county  ASCS  office  had 
eight  regular  full-time  employees  and 
t\i'o  temporary  employees.  Now  the  office 
has  only  five  regular  and  no  temporary 
employees.  Moreover,  It  Is  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultm-e  that  the 
number  be  further  decreased  to  three 
full-time  employees  and  one  part-time 
employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  enough 
workers,  no  matter  how  dedicated  they 
may  be,  to  handle  the  office's  workload 
of  more  than  1,200  cotton  allotments, 
1,000  feed  grant  allotments,  and  4,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane,  beekeeper,  wool, 
REAP  and  RECP  programs. 

Recently  I  received  a  petition,  signed 
by  119  persons  actively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing activities  in  Willacy  County,  urging 
that  the  steady  erosion  of  the  county  of- 
fice be  halted. 

Said  the  petition  signed  by  the 
farmers — 

We  do  not  feel  that  three  full-time  em- 
ployees are  sufficient  to  continue  the  types 
»nd  quality  of  programs  and  general  Infor- 
mation that  farmers  require  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  ever  In- 
creasing amounts.  A  further  reduction  In  per- 
sonnel will  cause  long  lines  at  the  ASCS  of- 
flc©  at  crucial  times  and  will  cause  undue 
hardship  and  subsequent  lack  of  Information 
on  programs  vital  to  farm  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
statements  in  this  petition.  The  work 
done  by  the  county  ASCS  offices  is  of 
vital  importance — never  more  so  than 
now,  when  U.S.  farmers  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  even  greater  efforts  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  for  our  own  people 
and  to  help  feed  the  starving  millions  in 
the  world. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PROEHLICH  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
grettably, tiie  snowstorm  which  wreaked 
such  havoc  in  sections  of  our  country 
this  past  weekend  delayed  my  return  to 
Washington  until  after  1:37  this  after- 
noon, the  time  at  which  the  vote  on  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  12628,  the  vet- 
erans' education  and  rehabihtation 
amendments  was  taken.  My  legislative 
record  both  with  respect  to  bills  intro- 
duced and  cosponsored  as  well  as  my  past 
votes  clearly  demonstrates  my  serious 
concern  over  the  well-being  of  our  vet- 
erans and  my  desire  to  compensate  them 
wherever  and  whenever  possible  for  their 
dedication  and  devotion  to  coimtry.  I 
would,  however,  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  state  that,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  definitely 
voted  to  ovenide  the  President's  veto  and 
I  am  gratified  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives decisively  took  this  action. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AMERICA'S  DAIRY- 
MEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens).  Under  a  previoias  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McEwEN)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 


time  by  means  of  this  special  order  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  serlotis  problem  facing  the 
dairymen  of  America.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  also  joined  in  expressing 
their  concern  on  this  subject.  Many  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  join  in  this  special 
order,  and  I  welcome  their  participation. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
that  the  remarks  made  during  this  spe- 
cial order  and  any  extraneous  material 
that  may  be  Included  may  be  taken  from 
the  Congressional  Record  and  tomorrow 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  dairymen  of  America,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  caught  in  the  most  serious 
cost-price  squeeze  that  has  ever  faced 
any  segment  of  oiu-  economy,  agricul- 
tural, or  otherwise.  Many  producers  have 
found  that  the  price  they  receive  for  100 
pounds  of  milk  would  not  pay  for  100 
pounds  of  grain.  Any  time  that  the  ratio 
reaches  that  point,  the  dairyman  is,  in- 
deed, in  trouble,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion the  dairyman  finds  himself  in  now. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  October  held 
hearings  at  Rosemont.  111.  The  record 
there  was  made  for  an  increase  in  all  of 
our  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  at  a 
$7.50  floor  under  the  price  of  fluid 
milk.  The  record  was  a  good  record. 

But  notwithstanding  that  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  recommended  a  decision  not 
to  raise  the  minimum  floor  prices  for 
computing  fluid  milk — class  I — prices 
paid  to  farmers  under  their  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders.  Tomorrow,  Decem- 
ber 4,  is  the  last  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
which  Members  of  this  House  or  any 
other  person  may  file  their  objections 
to  this  recommended  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  of 
tliis  House  have  already  made  known  to 
our  President  their  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

A  telegram  was  addressed  to  the  speak- 
er and  signed  by  some  50  Members  of 
this  House.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  copy  of  that  tele- 
gram and  ask  tliat  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  telegi-ara  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

NOVEMBFR  27,   1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  U.SJJ.A.  has  announced  that  it  will 
not  recommend  an  order  to  set  the  floor 
price  of  class  I  milk  at  $7.50  per  hundred- 
weight. We  feel  this  Is  a  drastic  mistake  and 
ask  that  you  Intervene  In  an  effort  to  raise 
the  floor  price  so  America  can  rely  upon  a 
dependable  domestic  supply  of  fresh  dairy 
produce. 

You  are  very  much  aware  of  the  ooet/prlce 
squeeze  that  faces  virtually  aU  U.S.  dairy- 
men. The  severity  of  the  dairy  farmer's  plight 
is  accentuated  by  the  fact  earlier  decisions 
to  increase  Imports  have  taken  some  of  the 
"cushion"  out  of  the  market.  Prolonged  peri- 
ods of  high  feed  prices  and  less  than  break- 
even returns  on  milk  produce  can  only  mean 
bad  news — mass  dispersal  sales  for  the  less 
established  producers  or  substantial  losses  of 
equity  for  our  traditionally  successful  dairy- 
man. If  the  economic  trends  in  the  American 
Dairy  Industry  are  allowed  to  run  rampant 
without  an  Increase  In  the  floor  price,  this 
Nation's  consumer  will  pay  dearly  In  the 
long-run. 


The  Depctflanent  of  Agriculture  contends 
that  mUk  prices  will  rise  gradually  this  win- 
ter and  be  higher  this  conxlng  summer  than 
they  were  last  summer.  Yet,  milk  prices  rise 
slightly  every  winter  only  to  fall  off  again  In 
spring.  To  say  that  prices  will  bo  higher 
next  summer  simply  seems  to  say  prices  can't 
get  any  worse.  Dairy  fanners  have  heard  that 
line  before  and  they  no  longer  are  able  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  such  an  economic  guessti- 
mate. If  prlce,s  do  indeed  drop  even  further, 
many  dairymen  will  simply  give  up  and  sell 
out.  We  don't  want  that  to  happen,  the  dairy 
farmer  doesn't  want  that  to  happen,  o.ir 
consumers  don't  want  that  to  happen  and 
we  feel  you  don't  either.  Thus,  we  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  you  mov  •  Immediately 
to  assure  the  prompt  Increase  In  the  class  I 
floor  price  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 

Members  of  Congress:  William  A.  Steiger, 
WUllam  C.  Wampler,  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Ewen,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Barber  B. 
Conable,  Jr.,  Benjamin  A.  G'Jman, 
James  P.  Hastings.  James  M.  Hanley, 
William  P.  Walsh,  Henry  P.  Smith.  Ill, 
Donald  J.  Mitchell,  Carleton  J.  King. 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  Joseph  P.  Vigortto. 
Members  of  Congress:  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  George  A.  Goodllng, 
Albert  W.  Johnson,  Herman  T.  Schnee- 
bell,  John  E.  Hunt,  Thp.d  Cochran, 
Clarence  E.  Miller,  John  M.  Zwach, 
Bob  Traxler,  David  R.  Bowen,  Harold 
T.  Johnson,  Bob  Bergland,  Ge:>rge  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  James  Abdnor,  John 
Melcher,  Harold  V.  Proehllch. 
Members  of  Congress:  Frank  A.  Stub— 
blefield,  David  R.  Obey,  Ed  Jones, 
Maik  Andrews,  John  P.  Murtha,  Les 
Aspln,  Albert  H.  Qule,  James  P.  John- 
son, M.  CaldweU  Butler,  Lloyd  Meeds, 
Howard  W.  Roblson,  Keith  G.  Sebelius. 
Ancher  Nelsen,  Robert  W.  Kast«n- 
meler,  B.  P.  Slsk,  Walter  B.  Jones,  W. 
R.  (Bob)  Poage,  Jerry  Litton,  Edward 
J.  Patten. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  more  eloquent  than  anj'- 
tliing  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
has  said  or  could  say  on  this  subject 
liave  been  the  communications  that 
many  of  us  have  received  from  our  dairy 
farmers  saying  what   their   plight  has 

From  the  scores  and  scores  of  letters 
that  I  have  received  I  have  selected  two, 
and  I  would  quote  just  very  briefly  from 
a  part  of  these  letters. 

One  person  wrote: 

I  have  never  written  anyone  before  ho'dlng 
a  state  or  federal  office,  but  I've  decided  now 
is  the  time  and  you  are  the  one  to  write,  as 
I  feel  you  have  a  sincere  interest  In  the  peo- 
ple of  northern  New  York. 

I've   become   Increasingly  upset  with  the 

farming  situation We  pay  an  average  of 

$15  to  $20 ...  to  breed  a  cow,  wait  nine 
months  and  then  If  It's  a  bull  and  we  send 
It  to  the  auction,  we  get  $12.50  to  $18  for 

It Last  winter  our  beef  prices  were  $75 

for  the  same  calf.  Our  beef  prices  In  the 
store  haven't  gone  down,  Just  the  opposite. 

She  concludes: 

I  ceutainiy  hope  there  is  something  ycu 
can  do  to  help  us. 

Another  farmer  writing  listed  the  prob- 
lems of  increased  grain  costs,  taxe.';, 
utiUties,  gasoline,  diesel  fuel  for  tractors, 
and  concluded  with  one  demand: 

We  demand  Government  action  to  right  the 
situation  or  demand  that  the  Government 
get  out  of  our  business  entirely. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  the  frustrating 
problem  of  America's  dairymen,  in  tliat 
they  are  under  Government  regulation, 
if  you  will,  through  marketing  orders,  for 
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detennining  their  price.  Their  price  of 
cattle  at  this  time  is  so  low  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  liquidate.  They  cannot 
afford  to  stay  in  because  of  the  grain 
casts  and  other  costs,  and  therefore,  they 
are  trapped. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  colleagues,  the 
^'entleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler  ) , 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steicer  ) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade),  have  worked 
with  me  on  this,  and  I  tliank  both  of 
them  and  all  of  the  otlier  Members  who 
have  joined  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  copies  of  two  let- 
ters that  I  refen-ed  to  v.hich  I  would  like 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows : 
Dear  Mb.  McEwen:  I'm  34  years  old,  a 
registered  nurse,  mother,  wife  and  secretary 
for  our  business  of  dairy  farming.  I  liave 
never  written  anyone  before  holding  a  state 
or  federal  office,  but  I've  decided  now  Is  the 
time  and  you  are  the  one  to  write,  as  I  feel 
you  have  a  sincere  interest  in  the  people  of 
Northern  New  York. 

I've  become  increasingly  upset  with  the 
farming  situation.  We  checked  our  cash 
account  books  and  found  that  our  beef 
prices  are  at  the  1959  level.  We  pay  an  av- 
erage of  $15  to  $20  to  purchase  the  semen  to 
breed  a  cow,  wait  9  months  and  then  If  It's 
a  bull  and  we  send  it  to  the  auction,  we  get 
$12.50  to  $18  for  it.  If  it's  very  large,  we 
might  got  $23.  Last  winter  our  beef  prices 
were  $75  for  the  same  calf.  Our  beef  prices 
in  the  store  haven't  gone  down.  Just  the  op- 
posite. Yearlings  co.st  about  $300  to  raise 
at  today's  feed  costs,  yet  only  bring  $100  or 
so  at  the  auction. 

In  the  same  year  barbed  wire  has  in- 
creased 400%.  baler  twine  500  i ,  grain  con- 
centrates 200',,  fertilizer  almost  300'.',  ma- 
chinery is  up  40'.; ,  and  the  wages  we  pay 
our  employees  go  up  12.5^;  the  first  of 
the  year.  Our  milk  prices  this  year  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  running  20  some 
cents  less  per  hundredweight  than  last  year. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  maintain  that  the 
price  of  milk  per  hundredweight  should  not 
be  $8  or  $9,  but  $20  to  $24  per  hundred  to 
put  us  m  line  with  the  rest  of  the  economy 
and  beef  prices  should  be  where  they  were 
last  fall  and  winter.  I'm  very  serloiis  about 
this  because  do  you  realize  how  long  It 
would  be  before  we  could  even  begin  to  get 
on  top  of  some  of  these  debts  we  have  in- 
curred through  the  years?  The  banks  are 
reluctant  to  loan  any  more  money  to  farm- 
ers because  It  is  a  failing  business,  it 
can't  help  but  be.  Farmers  are  losing  their 
farms  at  an  alarming  rate! 

Everyone  else  that  asks  for  an  increase 
gets  it;  the  power  companies,  telephone 
companies,  unions,  etc.  The  feed  companies 
tell  you  grain  is  $10  more  per  hundred  today 
than  It  was  yesterday.  It's  so  easy  for  every- 
one else  to  do,  but  the  farmer  has  to  take 
what  he  gets. 

I  don't  blame  the  cattlemen  for  shooting 
their  cattle.  It's  a  sad  situation  when  a  man 
produces  an  animal  and  then  is  asked  to 
take  less  for  It  than  what  he  has  Invested 
and  worse  yet  the  public  says  "no",  you 
shouldn't  waste — ^glve  it  away.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  and  then  give  it  away? 
Who  is  going  to  feed  the  farmer  or  cares 
if  he  loses  everything?  How  many  people  in 
the  city  would  work  15  hours  a  day  for 
nothing? 

I  certainly  hope  there  Is  something  you 
can  do  to  help  us.  Please  feel  free  to  visit  us 
anytime  or  call  us. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  MaiAM  Bowes. 


Dear  Congressman  McEwen:  I  am  writing 
about  the  economic  situation  of  dairy 
farmers  In  the  Northeast. 

I  presume  tliat  you  are  up  to  your  cars  In 
statistics,  letters,  delegates,  etc.  I  coiUd 
supply  you  with  personal  statistics  of  our 
dairy  business,  all  kinds  of  words  and 
phrases  we've  kicked  around  in  our  farm 
organizations,  comments  from  friends, 
neighbors,  the  milk  plant,  the  feed  store  and 
other  places. 

Knowing  your  time  is  valuable  and  that 
you  are  concerned  with  many,  many  topics, 
I  make  the  following  comments  In  single 
sentence  form,  short  and  to  the  poUit: 

1.  We  are  good  dairy  farmers.  We  are  the 
fourth  generation  of  our  family  to  work  this 
land  and  live  In  this  beautiful  farm  house. 
We  love  farming,  we  are  dedicated  to  it,  we 
won't  give  up! 

2.  In  the  16  years  we  have  operated  the 
business  we  have  made  capital  improve- 
ments, management  decisions,  etc.  that  have 
added  to  value,  that  have  Improved  effi- 
ciency, and  that  we  are  proud  of! 

3.  This  past  year  we  have  liquidated  our 
saving"",  borrowed  on  life  Insurance,  refi- 
nanced loans,  sold  stocks  and  mutual  funds 
(ouch!) ,  Just  to  keep  the  dogs  from  the  door! 
We  have  not  made  a  single  capital  improve- 
ment, we  don't  even  dare  put  a  badly  needed 
roof  on  one  part  of  the  barn,  because  we  don't 
know  where  we'd  get  the  thousand  dollars, 
we're  paying  outrageous  finance  charges  with 
companies  who  are  giving  us  over  30  days  on 
accounts  we  never  in  past  didn't  pay  every 
check  day.  We  have  ordered  gutter  cleaner 
chains,  parts  for  feed  carts,  and  parts  for  feed 
conveyors,  only  to  have  prices  raised  as  much 
as  25';;  from  time  we  ordered.  If  they  are 
available  at  all! 

4.  We  have  sacriQced  our  herd  production 
average  because  we  refused  to  continue  buy- 
ir.g  grains  and  dairy  rations  we  knew  we 
couldn't  pay  for.  We  have  stopped  herd  test- 
ing to  save  $50.00  a  month,  we've  closed  up 
four  rooms  of  our  house  and  replaced  the 
wood  stoves  from  Grandpa's  time  to  give 
more  cash  to  business  costs. 

5.  We  are  raising  four  children  (to  be  hard 
workers,  good  citizens  of  their  country  and 
Christians)  and  buying  shoes,  clothes,  food. 
Insurance,  etc.  etc.  etc.  for  them. 

6.  We  have  given  up  hired  labor  and  taken 
on  the  extra  work  for  our  dairy  ourselves, 
again  for  more  cash  to  keep  up  with  feeds, 
fuel,  taxes,  interest,  etc. 

7.  We  are  discouraged,  frightened,  angry. 

8.  We  demand  government  action  to  right 
the  situation,  or  demand  that  government 
get   out  of  our   business  entirely! 

Last  month  I  sat  in  on  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervi-sors  meeting  and  listened  to  our 
county  legislators  approve  short  term  bor- 
rowing to  pay  for  a  $900,000  over-run  In 
welfare  costs  for  our  county.  And  we  had 
Just  been  told  there  wasn't  any  short  term 
money  to  help  pay  our  fertilizer  and  seed 
bills  which  had  tripled. 

I  suggest  the  following  possible  solutions: 

1.  Money  available  for  short-term  loans 
at  reasonable  rates. 

2.  At  least  90';  parity  for  our  milk. 

3.  A  complete  overhaul  and  restudy  of 
milk  pricing  system. 

4.  That  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  alleviate  the  problem.  Remember  that 
you  represent  the  largest  dairy  producing 
area  of  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Oxir 
own  Jefferson  County  Is  the  leading  produc- 
ing county  in  the  entire  New  York  milk 
shed.  We  are  all  behind  you  100',,,  offer 
our  support  and  our  assistance. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  R.  and  Patsicia  A.  SMrrH. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota 


Ml-.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  well  on  this 
most  important  subject,  but  lest  this  be- 
come known  as  the  need  of  the  farmers.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  it  is  the  need  of 
the  consumer. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  in  the  position  of 
going  bankrupt,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
sumer does  not  realize  how  dependent  he 
is  on  the  farmer's  staying  in  business. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  been  brought 
to  this  position  because  of  subsidized  im- 
ports. The  American  dairy  farmer  can 
compete  with  anyone  in  this  world,  but 
he  camiot  compete  with  other  govern- 
ments. The  governments  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  other  governments  have 
been  subsidizing  the  import  into  our 
counti-y  of  their  surplus  dairy  products, 
and  this  has  caused  the  financial  ruina- 
tion of  many  American  dairy  farmers. 
The  consumer  gets  it  in  the  neck  when 
the  American  dairy  farmer  goes  out  of 
business,  and  then  the  consumer  becomes 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  producers 
for  a  good  proportion  of  their  nutritional 
needs,  such  as  dairy  products:  and  we 
can  bet  our  last  dollar  that  they  will  not 
be  subsidized  then  and  the  American 
consumer  of  dairy  products,  like  the 
American  consumer  of  sugar,  will  find 
out  how  tough  it  is  when  the  world  mar- 
ket goes  up  and  up  and  up  and  the 
American  producer  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pability of  supplying  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

So  it  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  dairy  farmers,  but  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  consumers 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McEwEN) ,  is  taking  the  floor  today,  and 
the  reason  that  we  are  joining  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  plea  for  equity  for  the 
American  dairy  farmers.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  what  the  gentleman  has 
done. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  and  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct  that  there  is  real  con- 
cern here  for  the  American  consumers. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has 
cited  what  has  happened  with  sugar,  and 
we  could  also  look  at  the  energy  field 
such  as  oil,  where  the  suppliers  from 
overseas  were  happy  to  supply  us  with 
oil  for  $2  a  barrel  for  crude  oil  until  we 
became  dependent  upon  them  for  their 
oil  for  our  economy,  and  then  they  raised 
the  prices. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  for 
the  economic  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can daily  producers  in  their  relations 
with  the  economic  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  of  food  in  this  country 
that  is  at  stake,  and  that  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  that  is  why  I  wanted 
to  bring  it  up  here,  and  why  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  not  be  subsidized, 
and  we  will  be  paying  higher  prices  for 
it. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
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to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  again  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 

As  the  gentleman  stated  in  his  re- 
marks, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  this  administration  apparently  have 
decided  not  to  give  the  dairy  producers  of 
this  coimtry  what  I  feel  the  law  intended 
for  them  to  have,  and  also  what  the 
economic  case  that  was  made  at  the 
hearings  in  Rosemont,  HI.,  earher  this 
year,  clearly  requires. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  would  be  well  advised  at  this 
time  to  help  our  dairy  producers  because, 
as  I  see  it,  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
available  at  any  price  next  year.  We 
would  be  well  advised  now  to  give  the 
dairy  producers  at  least  the  support  level 
of  $7.50  per  hundredweight  on  Class  I 
fluid  milk.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  have  so  well  pointed  out,  dairy 
producers  are  caught  up  in  this  price- 
cost  squeeze.  The  two  biggest  cost  factors 
in  the  production  of  milk  are  feed  and 
labor.  Those  two  costs  are  not  going  to 
come  down  soon,  at  least  from  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  made  available 
to  me,  and  through  conversations  I  have 
had  with  dairy  producers  in  my  own  dis- 
trict and  throughout  the  country. 

I  think  that  we  must  make  a  very 
difficult  decision,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  consumers  would  be  better  ad- 
vised now  perhaps  to  pay  one  or  two 
pennies  more  per  quart  of  milk  so  as  to 
assure  them  that  they  will  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  mUk  available  next  year. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  I  hope  that  perhaps 
tomorrow  there  will  be  a  reversal  of  the 
thinking  and  the  decision  that  was  made 
earlier,  and  that  the  USDA  will  grant  the 
dairy  producers  the  support  and  the 
help  they  need  at  this  particular  time. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McEwen)  has  worked  long 
and  hard  in  trying  to  help  the  dairy 
producers  in  this  time  of  our  troubled 
economy.  I  commend  the  gentleman.  I 
hope  that  those  who  are  in  authority 
will  reverse  their  earlier  decision  and 
give  the  dairy  producer  the  support  I 
think  the  economic  situation  justifies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  I  share  the  hope  of 
that  gentleman  that  this  decision  may 
be  reversed:  this  tentative  decision,  so 
that  the  $7.50  per  hundredweight  for 
fluid  milk  may  continue. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  on  the  work  that  gentle- 
man has  done  prior  to  this  in  getting 
messages  through  to  the  Department, 
and  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  must  follow  up  on 
what  the  gentleman  said  earlier.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  dairy  producers  in 
his  district,  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York — and  I  think  this  would  be  true 
throughout  most  other  dairy  producing 
States — who  would  be  going  out  of  busi- 
ness if  the  price  of  beef  cattle  were 
higher.  The  information  that  was  made 


available  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  loaned  money  to  many 
dairy  producers,  and  they  have  a  lien 
against  not  only  their  herds  but  the 
equipment,  and  in  many  cases  the  land. 
If  we  permit  further  liquidation  and 
bankruptcies  to  occur  then  certainly  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  will  have  to  pick 
up  the  tab,  because  these  loans  are  guar- 
anteed and  are  subject  to  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  is  another  aspect  that  we 
should  look  at  very  carefully,  because 
clearly  the  taxpayer  has  an  interest,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  seeing  that 
these  loans  are  repaid  in  a  timely  way, 
but  also  that  we  have  an  adequs  ce  supply 
of  milk  available  to  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  The  gentleman  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  and 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  once  again. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  what  has  been  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that 
this  is  also  the  situation  in  Colorado. 
Frankly,  I  was  a  little  bit  skeptical  when 
I  fli-st  came  back  to  the  Congress  in  1973 
about  the  plight  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
They  would  come  back  here,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  that  they  were  just  an- 
other lobbying  group  that  was  lobbying 
in  their  own  self-interests,  which  was 
tmderstandable,  but  I  thought  perhaps 
they  were  overstating  their  case.  But  in 
the  last  2  years  I  have  talked  to  individ- 
uals, examined  individual  balance  sheets 
of  dairy  farmers,  because  I  was  skeptical, 
and  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
matter  is  as  grave  as  the  gentleman  has 
presented  it. 

If  we  continue  in  the  present  trend, 
we  will  not  really  have  a  dairy  industry 
that  will  be  viable  in  this  country  much 
longer,  so  something  must  be  done  about 
it.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  course 
of  action  bears  fruit. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McEwen)  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  drastic  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation's  dairy  industry.  Those  of 
us  who  represent  livestock  producing  dis- 
tricts do  not  have  to  be  told  of  these  dif- 
ficulties because  we  are  all-too-well 
aware  of  them.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
too  few  alone  to  obtain  the  response  re- 
quired of  our  Federal  Government  with- 
out the  support  and  assistance  of  our 
urban,  and  yes,  consumer  oriented  col- 
leagues. 


At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  include  the  text  of  the  most  recent 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttu-e  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  dairyman.  It  expresses 
USDA's  "sympathy"  for  dairy  producers, 
but  once  again  demonstrates  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  produc- 
ers for  the  short  term  benefit  of  con- 
sumers. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
seen  enough  hard  times  in  agriculture  to 
know  that  they  invariably  lead  to  hard 
times  for  consumers  by  way  of  reduced 
production  capacity  and  higher  prices 
for  the  scarce  supplies  which  result. 

USDAs  November  Dairy  Situation 
publication  demonstrates  the  sacrifice, 
the  producer  syndrome,  still  more  clearly 
by  stating  that  the  decline  in  dairy  cow 
numbers  has  slowed  "because  of  lower 
slaughter  cow  prices  and  the  lack  of 
viable  alternatives  for  dairymen."  In 
other  words,  they  cannot  afford  to  keep 
them,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  them 
either. 

I  can  only  state  that  it  may  seem  that 
those  who  think  cheap  food  is  the  answer 
to  inflation  that  they  will  see  the  futility 
of  tliis  policy  when  the  lack  of  alterna- 
tives drives  the  livestock  industry  into 
bankruptcy  and  the  consumer  is  faced 
with  no  alternative  to  paying  higher 
prices  for  the  scarce  livestock  food  prod- 
ucts which  remain. 

U.S.  Department  of  Acrictji,ttjre, 
Washington,  DC,  November  13, 1074. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor, 
House  of  Representatii'-es, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abdnor:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  enclosing  a  special  resolution  of 
the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  recom- 
mending an  increase  in  the  support  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
requires  that  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  be 
supported  between  80  and  90  percent  of 
parity  through  March  31,  1975.  After  that 
date  the  level  of  support  shall  be  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The  Act  also  re- 
quires that  the  level  of  price  support  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  parity  price  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  The 
present  level  of  support,  $6.57  per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk,  was  81  per- 
cent of  parity  as  of  April  1,  17974,  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity  is  $7.31  per  hundredweight. 

We  sympathize  with  the  situation  dairy 
farmers  are  In  as  a  result  of  higher  produc- 
tion costs  and  lower  milk  prices.  However,  we 
believe  an  increase  in  the  support  level  for 
manufacturing  grade  milk  would  be  inap- 
propriate at  a  time  when  there  is  strong 
consumer  resistance  to  high  retail  prices. 
Part  of  the  problem  now  is  the  sharp  drop  in 
fluid  milk  consumption  this  year.  This  has 
forced  a  diversion  of  milk  to  manufacturing. 
Increased  supplies  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, and  resulted  in  substantial  purchases 
of  dairy  products  under  the  price  support 
program.  So  far  this  year,  CCC  has  pur- 
chased 31  million  pounds  of  butter,  46  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese  and  196  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Milk  prices  have  risen  significantly  in  re- 
cent months.  The  U.S.  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  In  Octo- 
ber was  $6.83,  an  increase  of  more  than  40 
cents  over  «toe  July  price.  Also,  market  prices 
have  risen  over  9  cents  for  butter  and  about 
8  cents  for  cheese  since  the  seasonal  low 
levels  of  this  summer.  We  expect  further  In- 
creases In  both  market  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  producer  prices  for  milk  In  the 
months  ahead. 
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Fluid  milk  prices  In  many  mitrket«  are 
estabtlsbed  under  the  terms  of  Pederal  niUk 
marketing  orders.  Many  producers  havp  re- 
quested that  Class  I  prices  in  tbeae  markets 
be  Increased.  Accordingly,  the  Department 
held  hearings  Octooer  ft-10  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  basic  formula  "floor" 
price  of  87.50  as  a  means  of  increasing  Class 
I  prices.  The  advisability  of  such  an  upward 
price  adjustment  will  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing. 
Sincerely. 

Olenn  a.  Wetr, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  say  he  is  quite  correct.  IT  we  pur- 
sue this  policy  of  forcing  our  dairymen 
and  livestock  raisers  out  of  business,  then 
we  are  creating  again  a  situation  of 
scarcity,  again  where  it  will  be  a  seller's 
market,  and  again  tlie  consumer  is  going 
to  pay  the  bill  in  the  end. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  also  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  leadership  in  pointing  out  the 
plight  that  the  dairj'  farmer  in  the 
United  States  is  facing.  My  district  faces 
the  gentleman's  district  across  Lake 
Champlain,  and  I  think  the  situation  is 
very  similar  in  the  Northeast.  I  think 
perhaps  our  situation  may  be  even  more 
dire  in  those  areas  such  as  the  gentle- 
man and  I  represent,  where  the  dairy 
farmer  does  not  produce  the  bulk  of  his 
own  concentrated  feed,  and  where  his 
costs  are  substantially  higher  than  those 
areas  of  the  coimtry  where  the  concen- 
trates are  raised. 

As  the  gentleman  may  be  aware,  the 
statistics  in  the  State  of  Vermont  indi- 
cate that  in  1945, 1  think,  there  were  10,- 
000  operating  dairy  farms  in  the  State. 
Today  there  are  4.000,  and  the  number 
Is  declining  rapidly.  I  am  very  fearful 
that  the  number  will  be  seriously  below 
that,  and  that  the  availability  of  whole- 
some supplies  of  good  milk  for  the  East- 
ern markets  will  be  unavailable  if  In  fact 
the  situation  continues. 

One  of  the  points  I  tlilnk  I  should  like 
to  add  to  this  discussion  Is  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  I  think  our  dairy  farmers 
today  are  much  more  subject  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  market  than  they  were 
for  many  years.  For  many  years  they 
could  live  on  the  depreciation  on  their 
machinery',  the  depreciation  on  the 
buildings  and  the  fann,  on  the  inade- 
quate salaries  or  inadequate  wages  for 
the  individual  laborer  or  the  farm  op- 
erator and  his  family. 

But  nowadays  the  cash  inputs  are  so 
much  greater  in  dali-ylng  than  they  were 
before  that  there  is  no  longer  the  flexibil- 
ity nor  tlie  opportunity  for  these  farmers 
to  continue  for  many  years  if  they  do  not 
receive  an  adequate  return  for  their  milk. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  words  and  for  taking  the 
leadership  on  this  problem.  I  hope  this 
matter  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  those 
who  are  making  the  decision  on  the 
prices. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  taking  the  floor  and  pointing 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  that 
is  facing  the  dairy  farmer.  The  dairy 
farmer  is  really  in  a  sad  plight. 

I  recognize  that  due  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  shipping  price  of  feed 
the  dairy  farmer  in  New  England  and  in 
the  South  is  in  a  much  more  serious 
situation  than  the  dairy  farmer  in  the 
Midwest.  So  when  the  Minnesota  dairy 
farmer  is  losing  money  I  know  how  much 
worse  it  must  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  because  we  do  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  produce  feed  locally 
In  that  area  and  in  greater  supply  than 
the  dairy  cattle  can  utilize. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  may  think  that 
just  because  we  have  some  dairy  farmers 
In  our  constituency  we  are  concerned 
about  this,  and  that  is  true.  We  do  have 
the  dairy  farmers  and  we  are  concerned 
about  them.  But  I  am  most  concerned 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  long 
run.  Now  the  consumer  is  enjoying  a  rela- 
tively low-priced  product  in  milk.  The 
product  the  consumer  is  buying  is  rela- 
tively low  priced,  and  I  say  relatively  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  is  compared  to  what 
it  will  be. 

It  should  be  realized  also  that  some 
of  the  dairy  farmers  may  be  staying  in 
busiiiess  because  they  cannot  get  a 
decent  price  on  the  meat.  Otherwise 
they  might  be  slaughtering  tlie  cattle 
for  meat. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  situation  in 
the  future,  we  must  realize  the  con- 
sumer will  be  paying  through  the  nose. 
We  will  see  happen  what  we  have  seen 
happen  with  other  products.  That  is 
going  to  happen  here.  We  saw  it  happen 
with  onions  and  with  soybeans  and  with 
sugar  and  it  is  surely  going  to  occur 
with  milk  as  well. 

The  dairy  farmer  would  like  to  con- 
tinue in  business  and  continue  to  be 
able  to  provide  nature's  most  wholesome 
food  for  the  consumer,  but  if  he  once 
gets  out  of  the  business  it  Is  very  un- 
likely he  will  come  back.  So  we  really 
have  a  serious  situation  facing  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed by  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recently  which 
concluded  that  there  was  no  need  to 
amend  the  several  milk  marketing  or- 
ders to  establish  the  basic  formula  floor 
price  of  $7.50  per  hundredweight 
through  March  1975  for  class  I  milk 
prices. 

Tliis  ill-conceived  decision,  which  i.s 
not  supported  by  facts.  Is  forcing  farm- 
ers to  do  a  "backstroke"  in  the  wake  of 
much  higher  operating  costs. 

Consumers,  too,  should  be  aware  of 
how  this  vital  decision  affects  them. 
Sagging  dairy  profits  down  on  the  farm 
will  eventually  show  up  in  high  prices 
m  the  supermarket.  Inflationary  dairy 
prices  at  the  checkout  counter  may  be 


the  order  of  the  day  If  we  stand  idle  to 
continued  culling  of  dairy  herds,  less 
than  break-even  dairy  prices  for  the 
farmer,  liquidation  of  dairy  farms,  and 
declining  milk  production  statistics.  If 
the  economic  trends  in  the  American 
dairy  industry  are  allowed  to  run 
rampant  without  an  increase  In  the  floor 
price,  we  could  very  well  face  a  milk 
shortage  In  a  year.  That  means  the  Na- 
tion's consumers  will  soon  pay  dearly  in 
the  form  of  dramatically  higher  prices 
at  the  checkout  counter. 

We  can  avoid  a  severe  inflationarj- 
push  which  is  certain  to  result  from  a 
milk  shortage.  It  can  be  done  if  President 
Ford  takes  out  an  "insurance  policy"  on 
our  future  supply  of  milk.  The  "policy" 
would  yield  dividends  to  both  dairymen 
and  consumers  alike  by  assuring  a  stable 
and  adequate  flow  of  milk  at  reasonable 
prices.  I  urge  President  Ford  to  inter- 
vene to  turn  the  table  around  on  the 
recommended  decision  to  do  nothing. 

In  supporting  the  conclusion  not  to 
raise  minimum  "floor"  prices  for  com- 
puting fluid  milk,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  attempted  to  focus  on  the 
increase  in  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin 
manufacturing  milk  price  which  oc- 
curred from  July  to  October.  Completely 
Ignored  were  the  important  facts  that 
the  $6.82  price  for  October  was  67  cents 
below  October  a  year  ago,  and  $1.33  less 
than  for  March  1974. 

During  this  same  period,  "Dairy  Situa- 
tion," published  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Division,  showed  that  milk  pro- 
duction costs  increased  continually.  This 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  milk-feed  price 
ratio  announced  by  USDA  at  1.17  for 
October  1974,  down  from  1.57  for  October 
a  year  ago,  and  from  1.49  for  March 
1974. 

Slight  gains  in  both  production  and 
prices  for  dair>-men  "seem  temporary" 
according  to  professional  research  in  tlie 
November  S  summary  of  the  dairy 
situation: 

High  feed  costs  In  coming  months  will 
likely  cause  dairy  fanners  to  cut  back  on 
grain  and  concentrate  feeding,  thus  limiting 
output  per  cow  during  the  current  barn 
feeding  season.  In  fact,  lower  milk  produc- 
tion appears  in  prospect  this  winter,  although 
low  slaughter  cow  prices  may  prevent  sharp 
Increases  in  dairy  herd  culling.  Production 
later  next  year  will  depend  in  part  on  1975 
crop  developments  and  subsequent  feed 
prices,  on  milk  prices,  and  on  the  market 
lor  culled  dairy  cows. 

In  the  wake  of  basement  prices  farm- 
ers are  receiving  for  milk,  they  can  look 
forward  to  some  of  the  following  condi- 
tions in  coming  months  which  will  in- 
fluence their  decision  regarding  milk 
production : 

Fii'st,  grain  and  other  concentrates 
will  remain  expensive  this  vear  and 
throughout  at  least  the  first  half  of 
1975; 

Second,  the  October  milk-feed  price 
ratio  improved  slightly  from  siunmer 
lows,  but  Is  still  unfavorable  to  heavy 
grain  and  concentrate  feeding.  And  the 
Economic  Research  Service  predicted 
•'milk-feed  price  relationships  may  not 
show  a  great  deal  of  Improvement  in 
coming  months." 

Third,  the  early  frost  caused  increased 
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quantities  of  com  to  be  cut  for  silage  but 
the  silage  quality  may  be  lower  than 
normal ; 

Foiu-th,  hay  prices  will  remain  well 
above  year-earher  levels; 

Fifth,  production  costs,  including  feed, 
continue  to  rise,  running  about  20  per- 
cent ahead  of  a  year  ago; 

Sixth,  the  value  of  dairy  cows  has  de- 
clined sharply  this  year;  and 

Seventh,  the  general  economy  con- 
tinues to  sag  with  imemployment  rates 
on  the  rise,  meaning  off-farm  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  not  good  for  dairy 
farmers  or  dairy  labor. 

Milk  production  in  1974  is  predicted  to 
slip  about  1  percent  from  1973's  115.6 
billion  pounds.  In  1973,  milk  production 
dropped  about  3  percent. 

Faced  with  these  grim  predictions  and 
swollen  operating  costs  at  present,  the 
Department  concluded  that  "conditions 
could  well  mean  reduced  milk  output  tliis 
winter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
price  relief  does  not  come  soon,  the  dairy 
farmer  will  abandon  the  milk  production 
business.  I  am  aware  of  the  huge  capital 
outlays  needed  to  break  into  the  milk 
production  business  and  can  attest  that 
with  prices  so  low.  a  dairyman  who  once 
abandons  the  milk  production  business 
will  not  reenter. 

As  the  number  of  cows  decline,  so  will 
the  number  of  heifer  calves.  This  could 
very  well  mean  a  severe  milk  shortage  in 
a  year.  And  in  the  end,  the  consumer  will 
end  up  paying  dramaticaUy  higher  prices 
because  the  supply  just  wiU  not  be  there. 

Certainb',  no  consumer  would  deny  a 
farmer  the  right  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
return  on  his  investment  in  order  to  con- 
tinue production.  In  turn,  the  farmer  is 
in  business  and  wants  to  supply  consum- 
ers with  adequate  supplies  of  milk  and 
other  dair>'  products  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  urge  President  Ford  to  chart  an 
inflation-fighting  dairy  policy  by  revers- 
ing the  Department's  recommendation 
on  class  I — fluid — milk  prices. 

Dairymen  want  and  desperately  need 
a  $7.50  minimum  in  order  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. If  the  economic  trends  in  the  dairy 
industry  are  allowed  to  run  rampant,  the 
Nation's  consumers  a  year  from  now  will 
likely  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  dairy 
products  tagged  with  dramatically  high- 
er prices.  And,  they  will  ask,  "Why  could 
we  not  have  avoided  this?" 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  report  out  a  bill.  I  would  like  to  see 
what  the  group  has  recommended  to  the 
President  be  incorporated  into  that  bill, 
but  barring  that  it  seems  to  me  at  least 
we  ought  to  have  a  quarterly  adjustment 
on  price  supports.  We  do  have  adjust- 
ments because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  on  food  stamps  and  we  are  doing 
it  in  other  areas  as  well.  In  some  we 
legislate  the  increase  and  some  are 
arranged  to  occur  automatically. 

I  think  this  is  of  the  greatest  neces- 
sity and  we  should  not  adjourn  this 
Congress  without  it.  So  I  would  hope  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  report  out 
such  a  bill  and  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it.  I  hope  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  dairy  farmers  in  their  districts  will 
look  into  the  situation  so  we  can  give 


the  dairy  farmer  some  hope  and  so  he 
can  weather  through  this  period  in 
which  he  is  losing  money. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  concur  with  his  remarks 
and  also  particularly  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
MALLARY) .  My  district  is  contiguous  with 
his  and  the  great  concerns  expressed 
here  are  also  concerns  of  the  leading 
dairy  farmers  in  my  district. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  it  is  so 
diflicult  now  for  the  farmer  to  have  his 
voice  heard  here  in  Washington  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
other  examples  connected  with  the  har- 
vesting of  apples  where  the  voice  of  the 
farmer  is  not  listened  to  in  Washington 
and  it  is  regrettable.  It  seems  too  bad 
that  we  have  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  make  these  concerns  known. 
I  commend  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McEwen)  for  doing  that.  I 
hope  his  efforts  are  successful  and  if  not 
successful,  I  know  this  is  a  matter  he  will 
continue  to  pursue.  There  are  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  will  support 
his  efforts. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  and  to  say 
again  it  is  so  regrettable  that  the  farmers 
of  America,  and  alas  they  are  not  alone 
in  their  plight,  have  to  have  their  case 
pleaded  for  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  knowledgeable 
and  helpful  with  farmers'  problems 
seems  deaf  to  their  problems,  or  even 
worse,  helpless  to  act. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  tl.is 
country  if  we  continue  with  a  govern- 
ment that  is  so  antagonistic  to  the  enter- 
prises and  the  people  of  the  country  that 
it  is  supposed  to  help.  Government  as  I 
understand  it,  is  meant  to  be  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Yet  we  have  so  many  examples  where 
the  Government  is  not  doing  its  job. 

Big  government  is  causing  more  prob- 
lems than  it  can  solve,  and  in  creating 
those  problems  invites  an  ever-increasing 
size,  which  compwunds  the  problem  of  its 
inability  to  properly  respond  with  sen- 
sible solutions,  as  witnessed  by  the  plight 
of  the  dairy  farmers.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  calling 
attention  to  this  important  matter.  I 
wish  him  well  in  his  battle  to  bring  a  bit 
of  common  sense  to  yet  another  agency 
of  Government  which  has  apparently  lost 
sight  of  who  they  are  meant  to  serve 
and  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated and  indicate  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  it  seems  to  me  when 
the  President  calls  for  full  production 
that  unless  there  is  some  incentive  for 
these  people  to  produce,  they  are  not  go- 


ing to  produce  and  they  cannot  produce. 
As  a  result,  we  will  be  the  loser  in  the 
long  run. 

I  would  like  to  leave  a  little  example 
that  I  ran  into  in  a  recent  campaign 
in  which  a  dairy  farmer  in  my  district 
dropped  this  example  of  the  problem  he 
faces.  On  one  day  he  went  down  to  get 
a  part  for  his  tractor  which  then  cost 
him  $38.50.  Ten  days  later  the  same  part 
cost  him  $59.60.  At  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  his  milk  dropped  $2  a  himdred. 

There  is  no  way  a  farmer  can  keep 
up  that  kind  of  operation  and  stay  alive 
in  any  phase  of  operation.  The  cattle- 
men have  been  facing  that  same  criteria 
and  a  number  of  us  have  joined  in  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  hear 
this  plea  and  do  something  about  it  and 
we  have  had  a  deaf  ear  turned  in  many 
instances,  as  if  to  have  them  say,  "Well, 
let  them  go  abroad." 

We  need  to  learn  something  in  this 
country  from  Joseph  in  Egypt.  We  need 
a  strategic  reserve,  whatever  we  want  to 
call  it.  We  need  to  have  an  incentive 
in  times  of  emergency,  which  we  do  not 
seem  to  see.  These  are  the  people  we  will 
ha\'e  to  depend  on  in  times  of  crisis.  If  we 
go  back  to  World  War  I  or  World  War  II, 
who  did  we  depend  on  for  the  greatest 
war  effort.  We  gave  exemptions  to  the 
farmers  to  keep  food  coming. 

I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  year,  I  have  been  actively  involved 
in  attempting  to  persuade  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  review  and  hope- 
fully increase  the  minimum  floor  price 
for  class  I  milk  in  the  Federal  milk 
orders. 

In  early  October,  under  much  con- 
gressional pressure.  Agriculture  agreed 
to  hold  those  hearings  from  October 
8-10  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Rosemont, 
HI. 

During  the  3  days  of  hearings,  pro- 
ducer cooperative  representatives  in  all 
markets  testified  in  support  of  a  basic 
formula  floor  price  of  $7.50  for  computing 
class  I  prices  from  November  1974 
through  March  1975.  Those  witnesses 
stressed  that  a  $7.50  basic  formula 
floor  price  is  the  minimum  amount 
needed  to  help  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  this  fall  and  winter  be- 
cause of  recent  sizable  increases  in  the 
price  of  feed  and  other  production  items 
in  the  face  of  a  drastic  drop  in  milk 
prices  last  summer  which  has  placed 
dairy  farmers  in  a  severe  cost-price 
squeeze  and  which  threatens  the  continu- 
ed production  of  milk.  In  other  words, 
dairy  farmers  are  going  out  of  business 
and  as  a  result,  we  may  run  out  of  milk. 

This  testimony  was  supported  by  milk 
producers  all  over  the  country  who  testi- 
fied that  those  rising  production  costs 
and  that  recent  decline  in  the  prices 
received  for  milk,  cattle  and  calves  they 
ship  to  market  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  in  milk  production 
without  significant  improvement  in  the 
price  they  received  for  their  milk. 

Congressmen,  State  and  local  officials, 
representatives  of  national.  State,  and 
local  farm  organizations  all  concurred 
with  the  testimony  presented  by  the  co- 
operatives and  the  dairy  farmers. 
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Despite  this,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  unbelievably  recommended 
that: 

No  action  should  be  taken  at  this  time 
to  raise  the  minimum  "floor"  price  for  Class  I 
milk  in  the  Federal  milk  orders. 

Many  dairj-  fanners  have  already  de- 
clared bankruptcy.  Such  Inaction  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  force 
untold  numbers  of  these  milk  producers 
to  take  the  same  step  and  could  do  per- 
manent damatie  to  the  dairy  industry  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  have  already  joined  with  dozens  of 
otlier  Congressmen  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  asking  him  to  personally  in- 
tervene in  this  situation  and  another  to 
Secretary  Butz  urging  him  to  set  the 
floor  price  level  at  $7.50. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
apparently  chosen  to  ignore  the  des- 
perate phght  of  the  American  dairy 
farmer.  We.  the  Congress,  cannot  ignore 
this  situation. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  urging  immediate  relief  for 
the  dairj-  farmers  of  America. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  congres- 
.<;ional  district  in  New  York  State  that 
tji^ifies  rural  America.  Its  dairy  farm- 
ers are  essential  to  the  Stat«  and  every 
person  in  that  district. 

They  help  account  for  more  than  half 
of  the  billion  dollars  that  the  farm  in- 
dustry In  New  York  State  generates  each 
year. 

Today  their  backs  are  to  the  wall  and 
miless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  floor 
price  paid  for  fluid  milk,  many  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  their  farms  and  go  out 
of  business. 

The  public  is  i-ightly  angered  over  the 
seemingly  endless  increase  in  food 
prices,  but  I  also  know  the  public  is 
aware  that  the  fai-mer  has  received  only 
a  minimal  amount  of  these  increases  and 
whatever  he  did  receive  has  been  wiped 
out  by  the  surge  in  his  operating  costs. 

He  is  unable  to  keep  ahead  of  food 
prices  and  other  inflationary  pressures 
such  as  the  cost  of  building  materials 
and  farm  equipment.  The  financial 
plight  he  finds  himself  in  today  is  criti- 
cal and  unless  he  receives  help  now 
many  will  go  into  bankruptcy  resulting 
in  serious  shortages  of  milk  which  can 
only  mean  higher  prices  for  the  public. 

I  have  received  countless  letters  from 
my  district  regarding  this  situation.  I 
include  portions  of  some  of  these  letters 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  statement  by 
John  C.  York,  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. Inc..  before  the  House  Dairy 
and  Poultry  Subcommittee: 

Statement  by   John   C.   York 

My  name  la  John  C.  York.  I  am  General 
Msumger  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooper- 
ative Association  Inc.  Our  offices  are  located 
in  the  Syracuse,  New  York  area.  This  state- 
ment is  also  made  on  behalf  of  our  affiliated 
rooperatlves  and  NorthemFarms  Co-opera- 
tive. Inc.,  of  Montpeller,  Vermont. 

Our  Association  Is  the  l£irgest  bargaining 
cooperative  with  a  membership  of  about 
8.500  dairy  farmers  in  the  northeast.  The 
milk  la  marketed  under  all  federal  orders 
in  the  Northeast. 

We  are  Indeed  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 


tunity of  expressing  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  support  price  for  manufactur- 
ing milk,  that  is,  milk  which  Is  used  In  the 
making  of  manufactured  dairy  products.  Di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  that  support  price  Is  the 
determining  factor  In  setting  the  price  of 
milk  in  all  uses  under  ciu-rent  federal  milk 
order  provisions. 

THE    LEVEI,    OF    THE    SUPPORT    PRICE 

The  authority  for  supporting  the  price  of 
milk  is  contained  in  the  Agrlcultiu^l  Act  oX 
1949,  ae  amended.  Under  that  Act  the  price 
of  milk  must  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  level  of  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  parity,  and,  until  March  31,  1975,  at  a 
level  of  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity. 

Manufacturing  grade  milk  Is  the  only  milk 
which  has  ever  been  supported  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
but  the  price  paid  for  siich  milk  In  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  is  the  basis  for  the 
price  of  milk  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
objective  of  the  price-support  program  is 
achieved  by  Government  piu-chases  of  man- 
ufactured products,  such  as,  butter,  cheese, 
and  skim  milk  powder. 

At  present,  the  support  price  is  $6.67  per 
hundred  pounds  of  manufacturing  milk. 
This  Is  equivalent  to  80  percent  of  the  parity 
price  that  was  In  effect  on  April  1,  1974. 

Under  present  economic  conditions,  the 
support  price  of  86.57  falls  far  short  of  giving 
dairy  farmers  a  fair  return  for  milk.  Dairy 
farmers  are  hard  pressed,  and  there  Is  a 
critical  need  for  immediate  relief.  Under 
current  clrciunstances,  we  \irge  two  changes 
In  the  support  program.  First,  we  propose 
that  the  support  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  be  established  at  90  percent  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price,  generally  referred 
to  as  the  parity  price.  Second,  we  propose 
tliat  the  support  price  be  compvited  and 
made  effective  for  each  month  on  the  basis 
of  data  for  the  preceding  month. 

Had  these  two  changes  been  in  effect  this 
month,  the  support  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  would  have  been  »7.84.  Percentagewise, 
the  Increase  above  the  currently  established 
support  price  of  $6.57  would  be  19.3  percent. 
(The  parity  equivalent  price  for  August  1974 
was  $8.71  per  hundredweight).  Even  at  80' 
percent  of  parity  equivalent  price,  the  cur- 
rent support  price  would  be  $6.97  for  the 
month  of  Augvist,  or  40  cents  above  present 
levels. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  law  which  requires  that  tlie 
support  price  be  based  on  the  parity  equiva- 
lent price  for  April  or  for  any  other  specific 
month.  Nor  does  the  law  requhe  that  the 
support  price  be  established  only  once  In 
each  twelve-month  period.  Indeed,  changes 
In  the  support  price  during  a  so-called  mar- 
kerlng  year,  which  begins  on  April  1,  have 
not  been  uncommon  In  the  past. 

THE  PRESSING  NEED  FOR  RELIEF 

As  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past,  the 
dairy  farmer  is  once  again  the  victim  of  a 
cost-price  squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
price  he  receives  for  milk  has  fallen  since 
last  winter,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  of  the  things  he  buys  has  gone  up.  Dls- 
gxisted  with  this  state  of  affairs,  many  dairy 
farmei-s  have  sold  their  herds  and  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Many  more  are  leaving  not 
by  choice  but  rather  by  foreclosures.  From 
January  of  1969  to  July  of  1974,  tlie  number 
of  farnis  shipping  to  the  five  Northeast  Fed- 
eral Order  markets  has  declined  by  12,843,  a 
loss  of  21.9  percent.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  eetlmates  that  milk 
production  In  1974  may  be  one  and  one- 
half  percent  below  1973.  Production  In  1973. 
It  Is  to  be  pointed  out,  was  already  3.6  per- 
cent below  1972. 

Considering  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  manufacturing  grade  milk,  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  price  received  In  February 
1974    was    $8.15    per    hundredweight.    Five 


months  later,  however,  that  Is,  July  1974, 
that  price  had  dropped  to  $6.32 — a  difference 
of  $1.82,  a  contra-seasonal  price  drop  never 
experienced  before  in  the  Industry,  whUe  all 
other  major  commodity  prices  are  going  up. 
This  drop  can  be  traced  to  the  Government's 
heavy  import  of  dairy  products  obviously 
designed  to  depress  domestic  dairy  prices.  In 

1973,  the  Federal  Government  Increased  the 
Import  quota  for  butter  by  84  mllUon 
pounds,  cheese  by  64  million  pounds,  and 
skim  milk  powder  by  265  million  pounas. 
Much  of  this  product  Is  still  in  warehouses 
and  hovers  over  the  dairy  hidustry  like  a 
black  cloud. 

When  we  look  at  the  prices  producers  pay 
for  the  things  they  buy,  the  picture,  if  any- 
thing, is  even  more  gloomy.  For  August  15, 

1974,  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  goods  was  up  five  percent  from 
the  preceding  month. 

The  cast  of  feed,  a  major  cost  item,  had  In- 
creased the  most.  This  increase  was  occa- 
sioned by  our  Government's  grain  export  pro- 
gram, which  needs  no  further  explanation 
as  to  its  Impact.  The  mid-August  Index  had 
gone  up  17  percent  In  a  single  month.  The 
cost  of  building  and  fencing  materials,  metals 
and  masonry  products,  and  lumber  was  29 
percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Family  living  Items  also  increased.  Tlie 
mid-Aug^ist  Index  was  2  percent  above  a 
month  earlier,  and  16  percent  above  August 
1973. 

RFXATIONSHIP  TO  CLAS.SIFIED   PRICES  TTNDER 
FEDERAL    MILK    ORDERS 

The  member-producers  of  our  Association 
and  most  other  dairymen  sell  their  milk  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Milk  Orders  issued  under  the  Agrlcul- 
txiral  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.  The  class  prices  provided  for  In 
these  orders  are  based,  subject  to  adjustment 
for  specified  differentials,  on  the  average  of 
prices  paid  for  manufacturing  milk  at  a  num- 
ber of  plants  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  What  producers  receive,  however, 
is  a  weighted  average  of  class  prices,  adjusted 
for  a  niunber  of  factors.  This  Is  known  as 
the  uniform  price.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
uniform  price  received  by  producers  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  in  February  1974 
was  $9.08  per  hundredweight.  By  August, 
however,  the  uniform  price  had  declined  to 
$7.95 — a  drop  of  $1.13,  or  12.6  percent.  Simi- 
lar reductions  occurred  under  the  other 
orders  of  the  Northeast,  namely,  the  Con- 
necticut Milk  Marketing  Order,  the  Eastern 
Ohio-Western  Pennsylvania  Order,  Boston 
Regional  Order  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Order.  Unless  there  is  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Price,  uni- 
form prices  to  producers  in  the  Northeast 
will  fall  below  last  years"  level  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  1974. 

For  producers  so  affected  this  decline  re- 
sults lu  a  crippling  loss  of  Income.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  producers  In  the  North- 
east generally  buy  80  percent  of  their  feed. 
Some  of  them  buy  all  of  their  feed.  Falling 
prices  for  milk  and  rising  prices  for  feed,  has 
resulted  In  a  milk  feed  price  ratio  of  1.10. 
USDA  reports  this  to  be  the  lowest  Augxjst 
figure  since  1947.  In  many  areas,  of  recent 
date,  100  pounds  oi  milk  cannot  buy  100 
pounds  of  feed. 

The  Northeast  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
Indefinitely.  Cost  of  production  Is  likely  to 
exceed  $10.00  per  hundredweight  this  fall. 
Supplies  of  mUk  will  drastically  drop  with- 
in the  next  year  or  sooner,  unless  inunedlate 
action  Is  taken.  The  current  hearing  sched- 
uled for  Chicago  on  October  8,  1974,  de- 
signed to  take  evidence  on  establishing  a  floor 
price  of  $7.50,  offers  little  relief  to  the  kind 
of  situation  confronting  dairymen,  as  well 
as  to  further  increases  in  costs.  In  fact,  many 
dairymen  consider  this  hearing  to  be  an 
Insult. 
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CONCLT78ION 

Tn  mv  27  years  with  this  major  dairy  coop- 
.rati\^  of  tbe  Northeast,  I  have  never  ex- 
■ilnred    dairymen    so    apprehensive,    de- 
K^^Zfd  and  msturbed  as  to  their  plight, 
^o'^g  that  the  conditions  are  not  of  their 
^toe  Ther  are  ripe  for  a  demonstration  and 
f^emandhere  m  Washington.  They  want 
and  Swerve  equal  rights.  They  want  parity 
tnth  others.   100  percent  of  parity  Is  their 
S  ^ey  are  not  responsible  for  the  Im- 
l^is  of   sub-standard  dairy  products  that 
Se  caused  milk  prices  to  fall  by  as  much 
«i  M  since  February  of  this  year.  They 
fre   not    rL^?onslble    for    the   grain   exports 
thich  pushSl  dalrj-  feed  prices  to  unprec- 
edented levels    They  are  not  responsible  for 
the  inflation  this  country   is  experiencing^ 
Thev  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are  wUllng 
and  anxious  to  work,  but  they  must  be  justly 

Like  most  other  people,  dairy  farmers  ai-e 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  inflation,  but  few 
people  are  getting  it  both  ways,  that  is,  from 
Kr  costs  and  from  lower  prices.  Putting 
it  bluntly,  the  dairymen  are  being  milked  on 
one  end  and  shafted  on  the  other  end. 

Denying  dairy  farmers  a  just  price  increase 
would  only  lead  to  a  scarcity  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Accordingly,  we  hope  this 
CoSmUtee  will  act  to  put  the  dairy  industry 
back  in  a  viable  position. 


RJ3  No.  1,  Old  Chautauqva  Rd., 

Sinclainille.  N.Y. 

Congressman  James  F.  Hastings, 
Federal  Buildinti, 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 

DEAR  Congressman  Hastings:  I  am  a 
herdsman  for  an  averaged  sized  farm  In 
Western  New  York.  But  I  fiUly  appreciate  the 
plight  that  our  farmers  are  in. 

If  we  are  to  survive,  our  farmers  have  to. 
Our  grain  prices  are  so  high  and  the  milk 
prices  to  the  farmers  are  so  low  that  it  is 
getting  almost  impossible  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness. Tell  me.  Mr.  Hastings.  If  the  farmer 
gets  about  13V  a  quart  for  mUk  and  the 
consumer  pays  42C  a  quart  for  mUk  iu  the 
store,  where  does  the  other  39(  go? 

Last  year  we  had  1.2  billion  pounds  of 
excess  inllk  and  we  Imported  1.3  billon 
pounds  from  Europe.  Why?  If  we  have 
enough  to  support  our  own  country,  why 
are  we  Importing  from  other  countries?  It 
cannot  be  the  lack  of  quality  In  the  milk, 
because  we  have  the  best  quality  dairy 
products  anj'where. 

I  realize  you  probably  understand  the 
farmers  problems  too.  But  can't  you  do 
something  to  urge  the  President  Into  action? 
The  farmers  are  helpless  and  have  to  sit 
there  watching  everything  they  have  worked 
for  crumble  around  them.  Nothing  is  woree 
to  see,  than  the  face  of  a  farmer  when  he 
knows  he's  Just  about  through.  What  can 
the  farmer  do  but  slaughter  his  cattle  and 
go  out  of  business. 

Our  farmers  are  the  basis  of  our  economy. 
If   they  faU,   the   nation   falls.   Please   help 
them  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Debbie  Johnston. 


the  same  amount  or  far  less  for  their  prod 
ucts  than  they  did  In  the  past. 

I  think  that  It  Is  ridiculous  that  there  we 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Peopl"  s^^'T.^ 
in  the  worid  and  yet  we  have  farmers  who 
are  forced  to  kill  livestock  or  give  "P  '»rms 
because  thev  cannot  meet  Pay^aents  on  in- 
terest, we  cbuld  supply  the  world  with  f«^ 
and  vet  our  economic  system  is  forcing 
Sople'  out  of  farming.  Surely  legislators 
mJi  come  to  grips  with  this  Problem.  Isnt 
It  Dossible  that  we  could  buy  excess  produce 
from  farmers  and  give  It  to  those  who  exis 
below  the  poverty  level,  hi  our  country,  as 
v.ell  as  In  other  countries. 

in  the  past.  I  have  shown  lltUe  Interest  hi 
politics  but  I  plan  on  be^f^lng  much  more 
Vlcilant  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the 
s  and  that  representatives  take  or  fail  to 
inmate  with  regard  to  such  cruc  ial  problems 
as  those  arising  in  agriculture. 

I  think  It  IS  time  that  we  forget  many  of 
the  petty  and  trivial  activities  tjiat  politi- 
cian, have  been  engaged  In  and  begin  to 
approach  the  essential  problems  which  this 
couiury  is  beset  with. 

Suicere'.y.  ^^^^^  Glovack. 


RD.  No.  2. 
Goicanda.  N.Y. 
Congressman  jAMts  F.  HAsriNcs, 
118  CHOB, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  agrictUtural  situation  In  our  cotmtry. 
It  would  be  a  most  ludicrous  situation  u 
Industry  were  expected  to  pay  more  forlts 
raw  matertaU  and  yet  ask  less  for  the  goods 
they  produced.  Yet  this  is  the  very  situation 
that  farmers  face.  Those  especially  feeUng 
this  dUemma  are  those  farmers  In  dairy  and 
beef  who  are  paying  more  for  equipment, 
fertUizer,  seed,  fence  etc.,  almost  three  times 
as  much  In  some  Uistances,  and  are  receiving 
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Mr     ROBISON    of    New    York.    1^. 
speaker.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  amended  version  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  and  I  suPPO'^*  i*  f^ 
a  responsible  compromise.  The  amended 
biU  leans  heavily  on  the  work  Performed 
in  this  body,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be 
because  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  over  three  years  o^  hearings 
and  compromise.  House  acUon  on  the 
proposal,  particularly  during  Commit- 
tee deUberation,  was  punctuated  with  a 
number  of  serious  objections  to  specific 
provisions;  yet  in  each  of  those  instances 
Ihe  verv  able  gentleman  from  Honda 
(Mr    ROGERS^    displayed   patience   and 
dedication  in  seeking  solutions.  The  end 
product,  I  believe,  is  fiilly  sensitive  to 
the  needs  and  concei-ns  of  local  and  State 
administrators  who  are  to  participate  in 
enforcement  of  the  act. 

Although  the  measure  passed  in  the 
other  body  shares  the  philosophy  and 
general  design  of  the  House  legislation, 
our  bill.  H.R.  13002,  includes  much  great- 
er detail  on  the  prerogatives  of  local  and 
State  officials.  For  instance  the  House 
bUl  includes  specific  authority  foi  State 
granted  variances  and  exemptions  from 
nluonal  drinking  water  standards.  Those 
provisions  are  retained  in  the  amended 
bill  and  even  slightly  liberalized  through 
the  addition  of  language  which  gives  the 
States  an  extra  6  months  to  put  na- 
tional health  standards  into  effect 

In  addition,  there  is  one  asPft  m 
which  the  amended  biU  appears  to  have 
enhanced  the  House  version  By  mcreas- 
ing  the  opportunity  for  public  review  of 
EPA  standards  and  State  enforcement 
urograms,  the  amended  measure  prom- 
ises to  draw  upon  the  broadest  possible 
pubUc  consensus  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  mandatory  standards. 

I  should  also  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
after  checking  with  administration  of- 
ficials. I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  administration  attitude  on  this  legis- 
lation has  shifted.  There  are  some  hope- 
ful signs  of  moderation  among  a  few  ol 
the  officials  who  will  make  final  recom- 
mendations  to  the  President  on  the  ad- 
visabUlty  of  a  veto,  but  it  may  be  toat 
such  reactions  are  too  littie  and  too  late. 


I  will  continue  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
impress  upon  the  administration  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  legislation,  and  1  remain 
quite  optimistic  that,  once  aU  the  facts 
have  been  brought  to  the  President  s  at- 
tention, he  will  sign  the  bill.  Our  action 
today  in  strongly  approving  the  amended 
measure  could  weU  contribute  to  that 
favorable  result. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  6 
months  ago  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  look  into  this  stark  fact. 
For  the  dairy  farmer,  the  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  feed  exceeds  the  price  he  re- 
ceives for  100  pounds  of  miik.  No  busi- 
ness can  continue  to  operate  on  that 

basis.  ,  ..  „ 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  m  the 
Northeast,  whose  districts  mcluded 
dairv  farming,  found  their  farmers  ex- 
periencing this  same  cost-price  squeeze, 
we  sought  a  hearing  on  the  Milk  Mar- 
keting Order  No.  2.  We  sought  the  op- 
portunity for  our  farmers  to  at  least 
present  their  facts  on  the  econonuc 
plight  that  inflation,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, was  forcing  them  into.  The  m- 
flation  was  seen  in  all  their  materials— 
from  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  cost  of  gram. 
That  was  coupled  with  a  static  value 
for  their  product.  That  combination 
was.  and  is.  heading  dairy  farmers  into 
bankruptcy. 

Bankiuptcy  because  of  mismanage- 
ment is  one  of  the  economic  realities  of 
our  system.  It  is  a  difficult,  though 
healthv.  result  of  competitive  forces. 

But  forced  bankruptcy  because  of 
Government  intransigency,  is  wrong  and 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Government  in- 
volvement in  our  economy  is  not  in- 
tended to  cause  bankruptcy  and  tJje  at- 
titude displayed  the  past  6  months  by 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agricultiire  has  failed 
to  demonstrate  he  recognizes  this. 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  mis  speciaJ 
order  today  is  to  focus  atention  on  the 
dairv  farmer's  problems  as  we  seeK 
Presidential  intervention.  .The  concern 
for  the  .  farmer's  economic  phght  ex- 
tends bevond  him.  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  milk  is  a  life-staff  commodity 
fo?  our  consumers.  If  the  dairy  industry 
[n  the  Northeast  is  forced  to  econ«j^ 
collapse,  tiie  consumer  fH^  ,?o^^^!J 
milk,  or  at  tiie  very  least,  will  »jaye  to 
pay  gi-eatly  increased  prices  for  it.  That 
result  must  be  avoided. 

Finallv,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  small 
family  farm  reflects  an  ImporUnt  part 
of  American  values  that  should  be  pre- 
served. Farming  is  an  arduous  business. 
It  requires  a  degree  of  dedication  which 
few  in  America  possess.  I  feel  strong  y 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  making  that  task  more  arduous 
and  certainly  the  Government  should 
not  be  demanding  a  dedication  that  re- 
quires receiving  less  that  a  fair  value  for 
their  work. 

What  we  seek  with  Presidential  inter- 
vention, is  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
shake  for  the  dairy  farmer.  That,  to  me^ 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  dairy 
farmer  can  compete  and  succeed  In  our 
economv;  tiiat  the  consumer  will  have 
nS^  milk  available  at  a  reasonable 
SSfand  that  an  important  p^t  of  our 
tradition  wUl  continue.  Th^c  tl^ 
goals  can  be  achieved  with  the  Presi- 
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dent's  intervention  in  the  milk  market- 
ing order  for  the  Northeast. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  not  seen  fit  to 
achieve  these  goals.  His  intransigency  Is 
unexplainable.  Nonetheless,  I  hope  the 
goals  I  have  outlined  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  our  colleagues 
today  in  voicing  concern  over  the  dev- 
astating economic  trends  facing  Amer- 
ica's dairy  farmer.  Since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1967,  I  have  never  seen  the  U.S. 
dairy  industry  in  a  worse  financial  state. 
It  is  true  many  .«!ectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy  are  similarly  depressed.  Infla- 
tion, consumer  costs  and  interest  rates 
all  are  high.  Everj'one  feels  the  crunch. 
But  dairy  farmers,  unlike  most  other 
businessmen,  find  it  impossible  to  "pass 
on"  their  increased  costs.  They  must 
"grin  and  bear  it." 

Unfortunately,  when  a  farmer  "gets 
laid  off"  it  is  usually  a  permanent  prop- 
osition. To  raise  a  milk  producing  cow 
from  gestation  to  freshening  takes  3 
years.  The  initial  investment  for  even 
a  small  150-acre  family  dairy  farm  can 
nm  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or 
more.  Unlike  those  who  own  a  hog  or  beef 
feeder  operation,  once  dairymen  leave 
the  business  and  liquidate  their  assets, 
they  are  not  about  to  jump  back  in  when 
prices  start  going  up. 

It  has  been  said  we  can  import  our 
dairy  needs  because  there  always  seems 
to  be  an  abundant  supply  of  butter  and 
cheese  available  in  the  world  market. 
These  critics  fail  to  remember  that  log- 
istlcally  we  simply  cannot  import  fresh 
milk.  And,  I  do  not  believe  most  parents 
want  their  children  to  do  without  milk. 
When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  milk 
yanks  with  a  very  few  commodities  which 
are  indispensable,  life-giving  consumer 
items. 

In  a  short  3-month  span  this 
spring,  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  price 
series  dropped  almost  $2  per  hundred- 
weight. In  the  meantime,  the  dairyman's 
costs  went  up;  crop  failures  due  to  a  wet 
spring,  dry  siunmer  and  early  frost 
pushed  corn  and  soybean  prices  even 
higher.  The  net  result:  3,200  Wisconsin 
dairymen  went  out  of  business  in  1973, 
that  number  could  possibly  be  higher  in 
1974  and  the  price  of  a  one-half  gallon 
of  milk  in  a  Washington  grocery  store 
Is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1973  when  the  dairy  farmer  was  still 
making  a  liveable  wage. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  It  means 
the  domestic  dairy  markets  have  become 
unbelievably  distorted  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  former  President  Nixon's  un- 
warranted decision  to  allow  large 
amoimts  of  foreign  dairy  products  to 
flood  this  country  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  As  a  result,  the  existing  price 
support  system  authorized  by  Congress 
is  not  functioning  to  the  best  advantage 
of  either  the  American  dairy  farmer  or 
the  American  consimier. 

Thus,  before  existing  conditions  de- 
teriorate even  further,  we  all  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  decisive,  affirmative 
action.  I  urge  the  USDA  to  carefully  re- 
consider its  decision  not  to  raise  the  floor 
under  class  I  milk  prices  to  $7.50  per 


hundredweight.  I  urge  the  President  to 
Intervene  in  this  matter  for  the  sake  of 
all  American  consimiers  and,  at  the  same 
time  give  careful  consideration  to  an 
announcement  that  he  would  not  in- 
crease dairy  imports  as  Mr.  Nixon  did  In 
late  1973  and  early  1974.  Finally,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  give  some  hard  thought 
to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and 
what  we  might  do  to  resolve  this  dilemma 
legislatively  if  the  administration  does 
not  respond  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
this  special  order.  We  are  here  to  discuss 
the  dairy  situation  in  this  country,  and  it 
c?n  only  be  described  as  dismal. 

Our  problems  certainly  cr  •■'  be  traced 
in  part  to  the  import  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  Ti\t  Wisconsin  Federa- 
tion of  Cooperatives  estimates  that  the 
importation  of  100  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  150  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
milk  in  the  firs,  few  months  of  this  year 
alone  cost  Wisconsin  dairj'  farmers  $200 
million — to  say  notliing  of  the  millions 
of  pounds  which  are  imported  in  1973. 

But  inflation  has  raised  liavoc  as  well. 
The  cost-price  squeeze  facing  farmers  is 
almost  unprecedented.  The  cost  of  every- 
thing is  up,  but  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
farmer  remains  down.  Prices  for  milk 
declined  about  $2  per  hundredweight 
from  March  to  July  of  this  year,  and 
during  the  past  few  months,  when  we 
expect  seasonal  increases,  tlie  price  of 
milk  to  farmers  has  increased  only  about 
50  cents.  Since  November  15  whole- 
sale cheese  prices  have  dropped  about  2 ',2 
cents  per  pound.  In  real  terms  that 
means  farmers  are  getting  about  25  cents 
less  for  every  100  prunds  of  milk  they 
produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  describe  at  length  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  dairy  industi-y.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple from  Wisconsin,  in  my  district  and 
elsewhere,  have  written  letters  describing 
to  me,  in  their  own  words,  just  how  bad 
things  are.  They  can  do  a  better  job  of 
doing  that  than  I,  and  I  include  their 
letters  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  include,  as  well,  a  recent  article  from 
the  Chippewa  Falls  Herald-Telegraph  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  In  it,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Rhode,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Farmers  Union,  describes  the  economic 
plight  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  Midwest, 
and  in  particular,  outlines  cost  increases 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  have  experienced. 
In  short,  those  increases  are  staggering. 
I  realize  that  consumers  And  it  hard  to 
understand  that  farmers  are  losing  their 
shirts  when  food  prices  are  so  high.  But 
look  at  USDA's  own  statistics.  Last 
month's  traditional  "market  basket  of 
food"  cost  consumers  $159  more  than  it 
did  in  October  1973.  Of  that  increase, 
middlemen  got  $156  and  farmers  got  $3. 
And,  to  look  at  things  another  way,  the 
farmer's  share  of  what  consumers  paid 
for  food  in  October  of  this  year  was  5.5 
percent  less  than  it  was  in  January.  The 
middleman's  portion  was  up  over  15  per- 
cent. 

In  short,  farmers  are  hardly  the  cause 
of  the  consimiers'  present  woes.  But  the 
loss  of  a  great  many  dairy  farmers  could 
be  the  cause  of  future  consumer  imrest, 


and  it  is  to  the  future  that  we  ought  to 
be  looking.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think 
oflBclals  at  the  USDA  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spok«.n  to  a  num- 
ber of  people  at  the  USDA  and  frankly, 
I  suspect  they  are  confused  by  what  is 
going  on  in  the  dairy  industry.  They  are 
as  surprised  as  I  am  dismayed  at  the 
downturn  in  the  cheese  market  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  the  fact  that  cheese 
stocks  are  still  up  far  higher  than  usual. 
We  are,  I  think,  in  the  same  position 
we  vere  last  spring— with  cheese  stocks 
high,  not  moving  well  in  the  marketplace 
and  farmers  in  dire  financial  straits. 

At  tliat  time  I  said  that  an  increase  in 
price  support  level  for  milk  to  90  percent 
of  parity  was  needed.  I  think  that  is  also 
true  today.  But  I  am  not  vei-y  sanguine 
about  geting  that  increase  from  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Why,  the  administration  seems  to  feel, 
should  they  increase  the  support  level 
when  the  CCC  is  now  purchasing  cheese 
and  nonfat  milk,  and  we  have  more  milk 
than  we  need? 

Their  answer  to  the  dairy  situation 
seems  to  be  "wait  it  out."  Production  of 
milk  will  go  down  they  feel,  as  corn  silage 
becomes  less  available  and  when  the 
cost  of  feeding  grain  to  cows  becomes 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
answer  at  all,  and  there  is  an  obvious 
reason  why.  Milk  production  may  go 
down  in  a  few  moMhs,  and  some  farm- 
ers will  undoubtedly  call  it  quits  because 
they  can  not  afiford  to  spend  more  to 
produce  milk  than  they  get  for  it.  But 
if  that  happens,  it  will  probably  occur 
in  the  spring  and  those  are  the  flush 
months  for  milk  production.  Stocks  will 
go  up,  the  price  of  milk  will  go  down, 
and  we  will  be  in  the  same  horrible  mess 
we  have  been  in  for  the  past  8  or  9 
months. 

The  factor  which  the  USDA  just  is  not 
taking  into  account,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  question  of  long-range  supply.  Are 
we  creating  a  situation  where  we  will 
force  so  many  dairymen  out  of  business 
that  our  long-term  production  capabUity 
will  not  be  enough  to  meet  our  needs? 
Scholars  at  some  of  our  leading  universi- 
ties have  said  that  we  will  not  have  ade- 
quate milk  supplies  by  1980.  To  be  sure, 
in  light  of  what  has  happened  in  agri- 
culture in  the  past  few  years,  it  may  be 
hard  to  accept  any  estimates  of  what 
will  happen  6  years  hence.  But  are  not 
we  foolish  if  we  do  not  play  it  safe,  keep 
our  farmers  on  the  farm,  and  make  sure 
now  that  our  actions  do  not  let  our  own 
domestic  dairy  industry  go  down  the 
drain?  I  think  the  answer  obviously  is 
yes.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  basis  of 
oiu"  domestic  price  support  program — a 
program  which  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
to  farmers  a  price  for  milk  that  assures 
us  adequate  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  else  is  bother- 
ing me  right  now.  Milk  production 
worldwide  is  on  the  upswing.  What  that 
means  is  that  foreign  producers  are  go- 
ing to  be  looking  for  export  markets.  Are 
American  dairy  farmers  again  going  to 
be  the  fall  guys  for  dairy  producers  else- 
where? I  certainly  hope  not. 
Even  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  ad- 
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mits  that  previous  imports,  which 
largely  came  into  the  country  in  the 
spring,  severely  hurt  the  domestic  dairy 
industry.  We  cannot  allow  that  to  hap- 
pen again. 

Those  of  us  speaking  today  are  not 
asking  special  favors  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try. We  are  asking  for  policies  which  will 
allow  it  to  stay  alive,  and  which  will  as- 
sure our  own  consumers  adequate  domes- 
tic supplies  of  milk  in  the  future.  We  are 
asking  for  no  extra-quota  imports, 
which  again  loom  ominously  over  our 
heads,  and  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
support  level  for  milk— now. 

The  letters  and  article  follow: 

Thorp,  Wis.. 
Nox€m})€r  18.1974. 
Hepre;,entative  David  Obey, 
House  0/  Representtttivex. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Obey:  We  own  and  operate  a 
Jftinlly  dairy  farm  in  southwestern  Taylor 
county.  We  "started  In  April  of  this  year,  just 
in  time  to  be  hit  by  sk\Tocketlng  feed  prices, 
inflation,  and  drastically  depressed  milk  and 
beef  prices. 

We  are  urging  you  to  support  any  action 
which  woxUd  limit  or  stop  dairy  Imports 
and  to  control  corn  and  other  grain  exports, 
rood  is  America's  biggest  weapon  against 
Inflation,  farmers  are  being  encouraged 
to  produce  more,  but  the  cost-price  squeeze 
is  depressing  production.  These  dairy  Im- 
ports are  ruining  a  once  healthy  segment 
of  our  economy. 

We  have  applauded  your  efforts  for  more 
sensible  action  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  W.  Hughes. 
Nancy  D.  Hughes. 

CoDNTV  CF  Grant, 

Lancanter,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Obey:  This  is  a  letter  ou  behalf 
of  ovu:  Grant  County  dairymen  In  support 
of  an  Increased  government  support  price  for 
aUlk. 

ir  1973  and  1974  have  been  any  prelude, 
dairymen  could  be  in  for  a  real  challenge  In 
1976.  For  dalrjTnen,  1973  proved  to  be  the 
year  of  the  protein  crisis;  while,  1974  Is  prov- 
ing to  be  the  year  of  the  TDN  crisis.  Friday, 
October  25th  551  calves  were  assembled  to 
be  slaughtered  at  Dubuque,  Iowa  as  a  pro- 
test to  prices.  Local  newspapers  have  been 
carrying  many  articles  like  the  attached 
article. 

As  vou  know,  presently  the  government 
support  price  of  milk  Is  >6.57  per  hundred 
which  Is  74  percent  of  parity.  And  presently 
In  the  market  place  the  following  prices  per 
hundred  prevail:  Class  1 — $7.65;  Class  2 — 
»6.69  and  Blend — $7.16.  As  you  perhaps  know, 
th»  government  support  prices  of  milk  per 
hundred  In  certain  foreign  countries  Is  as 
foUows:  Canada— $9.41  and  European  Com- 
mon Market  Countries  $7.07. 

As  you  know,  the  thing  that  will  happen 
to  government  support  prices  In  the  U5.A. 
Is,  that  if  our  government  takes  no  action, 
prices  on  April  1,  1975  will  revert  back  to  75 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  At  present  prices, 
75  percent  of  parity  on  AprU  1,  1975  would 
be  $6.66  per  hundred  and  90  percent  of  parity 
on  AprU  1,  1975  would  be  $7.99  per  hundred. 
Based  on  present  prices.  If  the  government 
support  prices  of  mUk  on  April  1,  1975  would 
be  $7.99  per  hundred  or  90  percent  of  parity, 
the  following  market  place  prices  per  hun- 
dred would  prevaU:  Class  1— $9.16;  Class  2 — 
*7.90  and  Blend— $8.50. 

Regarding  milk  production  costs — no  two 
farms  have  the  same  Identical  costs.  How- 
ever, the  milk  production  costs  per  hundred 
on  Wisconsin  Electronic  Farm  Records  Re- 
search Farms  for  1973  were  $7.86.  Estimated 
costs  for  1974  arc  $8.61  per  htuidred.  As  you 
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remember  In  the  second  World  War  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  production  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
incentive  pavments  for  increased  production. 
Perhaps,  if  at  the  present  time  as  a  coimtry 
we  really  want  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction," the  way  to  get  It  Is  through  price. 
Presently  Grant  County  Is  the  ninth 
ranking  county  In  the  United  States  In  milk 
cow  numbers  and  value  of  production.  How- 
ever our  dalrvmen  are  challenged  to  keep  the 
county  In  the  top  ten.  Farmers,  as  a  group, 
like  to  see  crops  grow.  They  like  to  see  ani- 
mals do  well,  but  unless  they  can  make  some 
money  doing  It  its  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. If  our  dairy  farms  continually  disperse 
their  herds,  we  could  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  dairy  products 
just  as  we  are  for  petroleum.  It  is  hoped  you 
w  ill  do  all  you  can  In  support  of  an  iucreawd 
government  support  price  for  milk. 
Sincerely, 

Richard   J.  Markvs. 
Chairman,  Grant  County  Board. 

Dan  Keeney. 
Cliairman,  Affriciiltnre  i-  Extension. 

Wit^coMsiN  Women  for  AcRicTJLTtrRE, 

October  16. 1974. 

DEAn  Congressman  Obey:  I  wotUd  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  work  and  help  you  give 
the  Wisconsin  farmer.  I  also  appreciate  your 
letters  to  our  organization  even  tbo  we  are 
not  In  your  district. 

In  regard  to  your  letter  November  14,  1974 
on  the  USDAs  decision  not  to  raise  the  floor 
price  on  milk.  We  are  absolutely  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  to  do  now.  Could  you  give  us  some 
Idea  as  to  what  you  think  we  as  an  organiza- 
tion and  dairy  farmers  as  individuals  could 
do  to  help  vou  and  mostly  ourselves.  I  am  a 
dairy  farmer  and  I  know  that  we  are  losmg 
$50.00  a  day  w  1th  300  head  of  registered  Hol- 
stelns,  and  at  the  moment  I'm  sure  we  cannot 
stay  In  business  much  longer  as  Is  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  women  In  our  country. 

If  there  Is  something  you  think  might  help 

please  let  me  know. 

Thank  you, 

Nancv  Smidie. 


Tomahawk,  Wis., 
Novem'beT  15, 1974. 
U.S.  Congressman  David  Obey, 
House  of  Rcpre.ientatircs, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dfar  Mr.  Obey:  Im  wTltlng  alx>ut  the 
desperate  situation  we  farmers  are  in.  The 
grain  farmers  are  doing  O.K.  at  least  those 
that  didnt  have  a  crop  failure.  Im  a  smaU 
farmer  with  a  few  milk  cows.  I  cut  down  on 
milk  In  favor  of  some  beef  stock.  I'm  depend- 
ing on  them  for  my  Uvlng  through  the  win- 
ter. I  have  a  lot  of  money  and  work  stuck 
into  six  I  should  sell  now.  It  cost  about 
$160.00  to  raise  a  c«lf  to  about  nine  months 
at  the  age  when  they  can  consume  more 
grass  and' hay.  I've  got  three  years  of  feed  and 
work  invested  in  them  hoping  for  a  decent 
price. 

Last  night  I  called  the  shipper  who  ships  to 
Stratford  and  Marion  and  he  said  the  top  ou 
fat  steers  and  heifers  was  18c  per  pound  and 
l.Sc  on  slaughter  or  utility  cows.  Last  year 
In  August  steers  were  50c  and  later  In  the 
fall  around  40c.  1  wouldn't  sell  those  prime 
beef  animals  lor  18c  per  pound  and  am  tak- 
ing a  chance  on  keeping  them  hoping  the 
price  to  go  up  to  the  mid  thlrtys.  At  35c  I 
woiild  still  lose  $150.00  per  head  over  last 
vear  but  at  18c  it  woiUd  even  pay  for  half  of 
the  feed  sav  nothing  of  all  the  work  of  feed- 
ing and  cle"anlng  manure  also  housUig  them 
over  the  long  winter. 

WTiat  gripes  me  the  most  is  the  meat  retaU 
prices  haven't  dropped  any  or  very  little. 
Round  steak  Is  stUl  $1.29  &  $139  per  lb. 
There  has  to  be  some  manipulation  and  fix- 
ing of  prices  to  allow  such  a  wide  spread  of 
prices  between  the  farmers  price  and  the 
consumers  price. 


Al^^o  milk  prices  are  much  too  low  and  I 
can't  afford  grain  — the  cheapest  dairy  ra- 
tion Is  $170.00  per  ton.  Baler  twine  is 
up  from  $7.00  to  $38.00  per  bale.  Everything 
else  the  farmer  buys  has  gone  way  up  but 
beef  has  dropped  to  1950  levels. 

If  this  situation  keeps  up  much  longer 
there  Is  no  future  for  agriculture.  To  show 
vou  what  faith  the  farmers  have  In  the  fu- 
ture, registered  calves  brought  only  $15.00 
at  a  recent  auction.  A  neighbor  told  me  his 
son  bought  2  calves.  He  spent  $135  a  piece 
on  feed  and  at  present  prices  the  calves 
would  be  worth  less  than  $75.00  a  piece.  He 
would  lose  not  only  at  least  $60.00  per  animal 
but  all  his  work  would  be  for  nothing. 

If  Washington  doesn't  act  soon  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  one  hell  ol  a  food  shortage  in  the 
countrv.  Farmers  can't  keep  operating  any 
longer  at  huge  losses.  It  seems  Ford  and  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  Government  don't  give  a 
damn  what  is  going  on  In  agriculture.  They 
don't  give  a  damn  about  aU  the  price  goug- 
ing that's  going  on  in  sugar.  oU  and  most 
of  all  meat.  1  wrote  Senator  Nelson  a  letter 
callhig  his  attention  to  the  farmers'  plight 
but  never  received  an  answer  I  guess  he  just 
don't  care  as  long  as  he  lives  weU.  All  you 
get  from  Washington,  D.C.  is  talk  and  no  ac- 
tion. I  think  they  are  more  concerned  about 
another  salary  raise  than  the  gut  Issues  back 
home.  I  sure  hope  some  action  can  be  taken 
soon  to  bolster  up  the  beef  price.  I  blame 
heaw  Imports  for  most  of  o\ir  troubles  and 
there  haa  to  be  price  fixing  along  the  line.  It 
seems  nothing  Is  ever  done  about  price  goug- 
ing and  fixing  anymore.  It's  helping  to  ruin 
our  economy.  The  farmers  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation,  but  their  back  is  being  broken. 
The  farmers  are  also  the  best  consumers, 
but  that  is  being  lost. 

Ycttrs  truly,  _ 

Roc£B  Hilt. 

•(From  the  Chippewa  Falls  Herald-Telegraml 
FvRiiERS    Union    Leader    Wakns:     "Pamilt 
Farmer    (in  Barn  at  5  a.m.)    C.vnt  Wxrr 
FOR  Congress  To  Move" 
Washington,  D.C— "Dairy  farmers  are  ac- 
'■ustomed  to  tightening  their  belts  over  the 
long  haul,  but  shoxild  not  be  expected  to 
make    the    kind    of    sacrifices    and    adjust- 
ments Imposed  by  the  sharp  drop  in  milk 
prices  and  escalating  farm  costs  this  past 
summer, "  a  Wisconsin  farm  leader  said  here 
today. 

Gilbert  C.  Rohde.  president  of  both  the 
Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  and  the  Farmers 
Union  Milk  Marketing  Cooperative,  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  holding  hearings  on 
th.'  dalrv  situation,  that  the  current  cost- 
price  squeeze,  unlike  previous  ones,  struck 
dairymen  with  "severe  suddenness." 

Farmers  Union,  Rohde  said,  support*  leg- 
islation Introduced  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wls  .)  calling  for  dairy  price  supports  at 
100  percent  of  parity  for  manufacttirlng 
milk  "The  Farmers  Union  has  always  In- 
sisted that  farmers  must  have  parity  prices 
for  their  products  and  we  plan  to  fight  for 
passage  of  Senator  Nelson's  bill.'' 

However,  he  urged  that  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  Butz  take  immediate  administra- 
tive action  to  raise  dairy  stipports  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  he  Is  permitted  by  law. 
"The  family  farmer  who  Is  out  in  the  bam 
at  5  am.  every  morning  cannot  wait  for  the 
wheels  of  Congress  to  turn  In  their  slow, 
deliberate  fashion. "  Rohde  said.  "He  needs 
aid  now.  not  tomorrow,  and  present  law  re- 
quires that  he  gets  some— in  the  form  of  90 
percent  of  parity  dairy  price  supports. " 

Rohde  charged  that  Secretary  Butz"  recent 
proposal  to  Increase  the  minimum  price  level 
for  fluid  milk  Is  inadequate  and  constitutes 
a  threat  to  Midwest  dairy  farmers. 

"In  the  Upper  Midwest  where  milk  prices 
are  now  the  lowest  in  the  nation  Grade  A 
dalrvmen  will  get  a  high  price  on  only  a 
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third  of  their  znlllc  and  producers  of  manu- 
fscturlng  milk  will  get  no  Increase  at  all." 
To  describe  the  economic  plight  of  dairy 
farmers  In  Wisconsin,  Robde  selected  a«  an 
example  a  Vernon  county  Orade  B  mUk 
producer,  milking  40  cows,  who  reported  the 
following  increases  in  the  cost  of  production 
Items  on  bis  farm : 


Prices 


Item 


August 
1973 


August    Percent  of 
1974       increase 


Gasoline  (per  gallon) $0,326  }0. 48S  49 

Diesel  luel  (per  gallon) 20  .36  80 

Commercial    fertilizer    (per 

ton) 90.00  156.00  73 

Dairy  feed  concentrate  (per 

Ion) 130.00  200.00  54 

Baler  twine  (per  bale) 8.00  30.00  275 

Milk  filter  pads  (per  box)....        5.00  6.29  26 
Washing  compound  for  milk- 
ing equipment  (per  con- 
tainer)       14.00  16.00  14 

Fence  posts  (each) 1.08  2.00  85 

Fencing  wire  (per  bale) 13.50  30.00  122 

Nails  (per  pound) 20  .60  200 

Lumber  (per  thousand) 320.00  440.00  37>i 

Farm    machinery    (on    the 

average) 17 

Electricity  (on  the  average) 25 


"How,  I  ask  yon,  do  you  tighten  your  brtt 
to  overcome  such  staggering  increases  In 
farm  expenses?"  Rohde  asked. 

The  130-acre  dairy  farmer,  Rohde  said,  was 
paid  $6.45  per  hundredweight  for  bis  milk 
In  August — more  than  $2.00  per  hundred- 
weight under  the  current  average  cost  of 
milk  production  as  computed  by  University 
of  Wi-sconsin  farm  management  specialists. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latest  decision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  deny  dairy 
farmers  an  increase  in  the  support  price 
of  milk,  creates  an  untenable  situation 
for  the  thousands  of  dairy  farmers  across 
the  country. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  dairy  products  is  crit- 
ical. The  need  to  provide  our  dairy  farm- 
ers with  some  sort  of  relief  is  imperative. 
The  severe  income  squeeze,  created  by 
ever  increasing  feed  and  production  costs 
has  caused  a  great  number  of  farmers  to 
go  out  of  business.  Between  February 
and  June  of  this  year,  the  prices  of  milk 
received  by  dairy  farmers  in  the  New 
York  State  area  dropped  16.2  percent, 
while  their  milk  production  increased 
3.8  percent.  The  milk  feed  ratio,  consid- 
ered the  prime  measuring  stick  when 
comparing  cost  to  produce  with  price  re- 
ceived, has  dropped  from  1.44  in  1973  to 
1.10  in  1974.  More  than  50  percent  of 
production  cost  Is  for  feed.  The  cost  of 
soybean  meal,  the  principal  source  of  pro- 
tein for  livestock,  has  skyrocketed  over 
300  percent  this  year  alone. 

The  Federal  (jovemment  has  aggra- 
vated this  situation  by  increasing  the  im- 
port quota  for  butter  by  84  million 
pounds,  cheese  by  64  million  pounds,  and 
milk  powder  by  265  million  pounds.  With 
the  support  price  of  milk  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  the  minimum  under  law,  it  Is  no 
wonder  that  our  farmers  are  in  such  a 
bind. 

My  previous  attempts  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  take  positive  steps  to  allevi- 
ate our  dairy  farmers'  plight  have  ended 
in  frustration  find  fsiilure. 

Earlier  this  year  when  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  that  the  American 
fanner  "has  never  had  it  so  good,"  I  is- 


sued a  written  protest  and  an  open  in- 
vitation to  Secretary  Butz  to  visit  the  Up- 
state New  York  area  and  talk  with  the 
farmers  themselves.  My  invitation  was 
not  accepted. 

The  October  8  national  hearing  In  Illi- 
nois to  review  class  I  milk  prices  ended 
with  a  denial  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Increase  the  price  support  level 
to  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  going  to  cost  us 
dearly  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  de- 
nial of  an  upward  price  adjustment  will 
only  cause  more  and  more  dairy  farm- 
ers to  go  out  of  business. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
the  Department's  refusal  to  do  anything 
to  assist  our  farmers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past  has  extended  their 
assistance  during  times  of  natural  dis- 
aster. Yet,  that  same  Government  re- 
fuses to  lend  a  hand  during  an  economic 
crisis,  which  in  my  opinion,  was  largely 
due  to  the  administration's  approval  of 
massive  exportation  of  U.S.  grain  and 
the  importation  of  huge  quantities  of 
foreign  dairy  products. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  see  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  taking 
steps  to  deal  with  this  crisis.  Last  week 
the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry 
concluded  hearings  on  two  bills,  H.R. 
16249,  to  support  the  price  of  milk  at  90 
percent  of  parity  and  H.R.  17106,  to 
establish  a  temporary  program  whereby 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  obtain 
feed  for  dairy  cattle  and  sell  this  feed  to 
dairymen  at  a  reduced  rate,  when  parity 
of  milk  prices  falls  below  a  specified  level. 
I  support  and  commend  the  committee's 
efforts. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  see  any  more  dairj'  farms  go  out 
of  business,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  act  on  their  behalf.  The 
dairy  farmer  is  asking  that  we  give  him 
a  fair  chance  to  compete.  We  owe  him 
tliat  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  I  can  say 
that  will  better  describe  the  frustration 
and  anger  that  the  dairy  farmers  in  my 
district  feel  than  their  own  words.  I, 
therefore,  insert  two  letters  I  received 
from  my  dairy  farmers  in  the  31st  Dis- 
trict in  the  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  them.  These  letters  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  urgent  need  for  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  some  relief  to  the  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farmers  across  the  coun- 
try quickly. 
The  letters  follow : 

St.  Johnsville,  N.Y. 
Dear    Congressman   MrrcHKu,:    What   are 
we  farmers  going  to  have  to  do  to  insure 
us  with  a  fair  return  for  o\ir  product?  Our 
product,  I'm  speaking  of  milk  and  beef. 

Perhaps  you  listened  to  President  Ford's 
speech  he  delivered  at  the  convention  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  held  in  Kansas 
City.  Missouri.  Many  farmers,  I'm  sure  in- 
cluding myself  were  tuned  in  and  by  the  end 
of  his  address,  we  were  left  in  a  dilemma. 
President  Ford  spoke  of  the  number  one 
enemy,  inflation  and  how  to  combat  it,  but 
nowhere  in  his  speech  did  we  farmers  wit- 
ness relief  for  the  American  farmers.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  every  farmer  will 
have  all  the  fertilizer  and  fuel  he  needs  for 
the  next  year's  planting  in  order  to  plant 
to  full  capacity  in  order  to  bring  those  food 
prices  down.  What  a  fallacy!  Doesn't  he  real- 


ize that  no  matter  bow  much  fuel  and  fer- 
tilizer is  available,  that  because  of  the  es- 
calating prices,  most  farmers  will  be  unable 
to  afford  It. 

Last  year  fertilizer  sold  for  $80  per  ton, 
this  year  it  was  $150  a  ton  and  next  year  it 
is  predicted  to  rise  to  $200  plus  per  ton.  How 
can  we  afford  it  when  we  only  get  peanuts 
for  our  milk  and  beef?  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  fuel  situation.  With  escalating  oper- 
ating expenses,  the  farmer  has  to  make  some 
cuts  somewhere  along  the  line,  therefore 
less  acreage  will  be  put  Into  crops.  Barrels 
upon  barrels  of  gasoline  could  be  available, 
but  with  no  cash  to  buy  It,  what  good  is  it? 
Furthermore,  doesn't  the  President  realize 
that  if  there  is  an  overproduction  of  crops, 
the  price  will  not  only  come  down  for  the 
consumer,  but  we  the  producer,  the  farmer, 
win  be  hit  the  hardest,  the  prices  we'll  re- 
ceive will  drop  into  an  endless  pit.  There 
will  be  such  an  over  supply  on  the  market 
that  even  though  our  prices  will  go  down, 
our  operating  expenses  will  go  up  and  up. 
Where  will  that  leave  us,  "a  little  bit  older 
and  deeper  In  debt." 

I  believe  President  Ford  and  the  govern- 
ment are  doing  very  little  for  the  farmer 
despite  those  anti-inflation  suggestions.  I 
felt  very  little  was  said  to  encourage  the 
group  that  he  was  ^leaking  to.  Instead,  his 
address  was  geared  for  the  city  consumer! 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  speech  and 
the  erroneous  suggestions  even  though  I  agree 
with  President  Ford  otherwise.  Now  to  the 
basic  question,  what  are  we  farmers  going 
to  do? 

Two  years  ago  we  received  $6.90  for  our 
milk,  a  year  ago  we  received  $8.84  and  now 
this  year  we  only  get  $7.95  for  each  100 
pounds  of  milk.  How  can  a  farmer  make  ends 
meet  when  we  get  less  for  our  milk  now 
whereas  every  other  cost  has  risen  tremen- 
dously! 

Another  example  of  poor  returns  on  our 
Investment:  a  year  ago  a  cull  dairy  cow  sold 
for  beef  netted  us  40c  a  pound  compared  to 
$1.00  a  pound  the  consumer  paid  in  the  store. 
This  year  now,  we  are  paid  only  20<  per 
pound  and  that's  if  we  are  lucky,  but  still 
the  price  of  meat,  beef,  veal,  remains  the 
same  in  the  store. 

One  can  sympathize  and  understand  why 
the  cattlemen  are  destroying  calves  Instead  of 
shipping  them  to  market!  The  most  recent 
episode  was  the  slaughter  of  650  calves  in 
Wisconsin  by  distraught  NFO  members  as 
seen  this  morning  on  the  Today  Show  news. 
What  can  be  done?  Must  we  all  strike  as 
they  do  in  the  factories  and  destroy  all  the 
saleable  products?  Are  all  farmers  doomed? 
Is  the  American  system  of  government  going 
to  turn  their  backs  on  us  because  of  our 
country  going  to  cease  to  exist?  Is  the  farm 
community  going  to  dwindle  to  the  point 
were  we  must  live  on  artificial  food  products 
and  those  tons  of  inferior  Imports?  Does 
America  want  to  totally  depend  on  others  to 
survive  or  are  we  to  become  another  India,  a 
country  plagued  with  starvation  and  beggars? 
Something  should  be  done  now  to  keep 
what  few  farmers  this  country  has!  A  system 
whereby  the  farmer  not  only  can  siu"vive  but 
make  a  reasonable  profit  as  well  as  anyone 
else. 

I  had  thought  of  drafting  a  letter  similar  to 
this  for  President  Ford,  but  with  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  he  receives,  it  Is  unlikely  mine 
would  get  much  recognition.  Therefore,  I  feel 
by  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  you  as  our 
representative  can  express  our  plea  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

EOWAHO  L.  Orat. 

RiCHmxD,  N.Y..  July  24,  1974. 
Dear  Representattve  MrrcHEU,:  Not  in- 
cluded on  your  questionnaire  but  I  feel  Is 
very  important  to  me  as  well  as  the  good  of 
the  country  and  that  is  the  problem  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  having  in  Just  about  all  parts 
of  the  country. 
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All  business  around  the  farmer  is  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  as  their  costs  go  up 
they  merely  pass  this  cost  along.  This  in- 
creases the"  farmer's  costs,  but  he  cant  sit 
down  and  say  OK.  Our  costs  have  gone  up 
X  number  of  dollars  so  we'll  Just  pass  It  along 
and  let  the  next  guy  worry  about  it.  It  all 
stops  at  the  Farm. 

We  are  urged  by  County  agents,  USDA  etc., 
etc  to  become  more  efficient.  So  the  farmer 
cuts  here,  there,  everywhere  until  he  becomes 
itiie  a  hamster  on  a  wheel  going  faster  and 
faster  getting  nowhere  fast.  Tliat  doesn't 
work  so  he  becomes  larger  in  an  effort  to 
survive  but  about  all  this  has  accomplished  is 
an  18  hour  day  instead  of  12  and  further  In 

debt. 

As  I  see  It  and  everyone  who  becomes 
aware  of  the  issue  will  agree  that  the  pricing 
system  that  the  farmer  is  under  Is  outdated. 
It  must  be  reconstructed  under  a  cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  as  other 
industries  are.  This  Is  the  solution  if  the 
family  farm  and  a  free  America  are  to  survive. 

Consumers  will  probably  wonder,  and  with 
good  reason,  what  this  will  do  to  the  price 
of  food.  It  will  probably  raise  prices  some. 
However  If  agriculture  continues  to  fall  in 
the  hands  of  conglomerates  and  the  family 
farms  go  out  of  business  the  cost,  quantity 
and  quality  will  be  unbelievable. 

There  is  no  way  that  conglomerates  can 
produce  the  amount  and  quality  of  food 
needed,  at  a  price  that  can  be  afforded  by 
anvone. 

As  representative,  you  are  aware  of  the 
grave  situation.  I  don't  have  the  exact  figure 
of  the  nxmiber  of  farms  going  out  of  business 
every  week,  but  the  number  is  astounding. 
This  alone  should  be  enough  to  &ee  the  need 
lor  immediate  action. 

Steps  such  as  were  Just  taken  to  loan 
money  to  bankrupt  beef  farmers  is  not  the 
solution,  that  merely  prolongs  the  agony  of 
defeat,  and  makes  Just  that  much  bigger  of 
a  loss  in  the  end. 

With  the  cost  to  produce  his  commodity 
labor,  fuel,  etc.,  skyrocketing  and  the  price 
of  some  commodities  such  as  milk  going 
down,  liow  long  can  he  remain  in  business  no 
matter  how  efficient  he  becomes? 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  if  yoti  could  In- 
form me  as  to  what  your  feelings  are  and 
what  if  anything  is  being  done  in  Washington 
at  this  time. 

Sincerely, 

Neil  D.  Stetson. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recommended  decision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  November  13 
not  to  raise  the  basic  formula  price  for 
computing  fluid  milk  prices  paid  to 
farmers  imder  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  confuses  my  sense  of  logic. 

Prom  every  report  I  had  of  the  Rose- 
mont.  111.,  hearings  there  seemed  no 
doubt  this  Nation's  dairy  farmers  are  in 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  prolonged 
cost-price  squeezes  in  history,  yet  USDA 
concludes : 

An  Increase  in  the  level  of  the  class  I 
price  .  .  .  would  not  be  In  the  best  long-run 
interest  of  dairy  farmers. 

Despite  the  alleged  logic  of  the  De- 
partment's decision,  the  cost-price 
squeeze  has  been  intensified  and  most 
of  that  intensification  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  actions  by  this  administration. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  the  deci- 
sion for  the  past  2  marketing  years  to 
support  farm  milk  prices  only  at  the 
minimum  level  required  by  law  has  not 
taken  into  consideration,  to  the  slightest 
degree,  the  ever-increasing  costs  which 
dairy  farmers  have  been  forced  to  bear. 

Second,  whUe  holding  milk  prices  at 


Intolerably  low  levels,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  has  used  over- 
quota  import  authorizations  to  crush 
the  dairy  market  by  deciding  to  Import 
25  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  on 
December  30.  1972;  64  million  pounds 
of  cheese  on  April  25,  1973;  60  mUUon 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  on  May  10. 
1973;  80  million  poimds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  on  July  18, 1973;  100  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  on  August  28,  1973; 
56  mUlion  pounds  of  butter  and  22.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butteroU  on  October  31, 
1973;  100  million  poimds  of  cheese  on 
January  2,  1974;  and  150  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  mUk  on  March  4,  1974. 

Every  pound  was  driving  another  nail 
into  the  economic  coffin  of  the  American 
dairy  farmer. 

On  top  of  this  situation  have  come  the 
decisions  to  export  a  great  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  feed  grain  supply,  poor  plant- 
ing conditions  this  spring,  widespread 
drought,  and,  more  recently,  unseason- 
ably early  frosts  and  snows  over  much  of 
the  Nation.  .  ,    x,    * 

The  Department  judges  accurately  that 
milk  production  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease for  the  past  3  months— but  only 
after  a  decline  for  19  consecutive  months, 
apparently  unnoticed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  decisionmakers.  Why 
the  increase?  The  beef  glut  has  forced 
down  the  price  of  beef  and  daii-y  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  milk  rather  than 
slaughter  cows  which  are  marginal 
producers.  _ 

Candidly.  I  feel  the  Departments 
analysts  do  not  understand  the  data 
they  have  at  their  fingertips.  A  case  in 
point,  one  measure  of  the  price  of  milk 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  feed  is  the  milk/ 
feed  price  ratio. 

For  example,  if  a  dairyman  is  paying 
$5  for  100  poimds  of  dairy  feed  and  re- 
ceiving 10  for  100  pounds  of  milk,  the 
milk/feed  price  ratio  is  said  to  be  2.0 
Generally,  a  milk'feed  price  ratio  of  1.60 
to  1.75  is  associated  with  a  stable  milk 
production  situation.  Whenever  it  faUs 
substantially  below  that  level  for  an  ex- 
tended time  period,  milk  production  be- 
comes uneconomical  and  the  capacity  to 
produce  milk  decreases. 

For  the  past  22  months  the  milk/feed 
price  ratio  has  been  well  below  what  is 
considered  to  be  necessary  for  a  stable, 
viable  dairy  industry.  In  August  1974, 
the  ratio  was  1.10,  the  lowest  August  level 
since  1947.  During  October  this  ratio  has 
recovered  only  slightly  to  1.17.  The  De- 
partment seems  to  have  absolutely  no 
real  understanding  of  what  that  means. 
What  has  kept  the  dairyman  in  busi- 
ness? Higher  levels  of  unemployment  and 
low  cattle  prices — unattractive  alterna- 
tives designed  to  warm  neither  the  hearts 
of  the  dairyman  nor,  for  that  matter, 
the  consumer  who  is  going  to  be  quite 
disillusioned  when  she  finds  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgriciUture  could  have  taken 
action  which  would  have  insmed  her  a 
supply  of  fresh  milk  and  kept  down  the 
high  prices  which  are  inevitable  if  this 
decision  is  not  overturned. 

The  October  hearing  was  limir  d  to 
testimony  to  establish  a  floor  on  tl.e  basic 
formula  price  of  not  more  than  $7.50  per 
hundredweight  through  March  31,  1975. 


Evidence  to  justify  this  minimum  level 
was  overwhelming.  The  Department  was 
told  by  witness  after  witness,  that  with 
ever-increasing  costs,  especially  for  feed, 
soaring  interest  rates  and  the  tight 
money  market,  this  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  are  facing  bankruptcy.  It  was 
told  others  are  cutting  back  or  quitting 
entirely.  My  files  are  full  of  letters  from 
dairymen  who  are  in  the  process  of 
liquidating  their  herds. 

What  does  the  Department  want?  Does 
it  want  a  nation  with  both  its  dairymen 
and  its  consumers  on  their  economic 
knees,  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  one  of  the  Nation's  most  critical 
foods — pure,  wholesome,  fresh  milk? 

I  fervently  hope  not.  and  strongly  ask 
that  the  Department  reconsider  its  non- 
action of  November  13  and  raise  the  floor 
price  of  class  I  milk.  The  need  is  critical 
and  immediate. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  for 
yielding  and  for  arranging  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  troubled 
dairy  industry  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pro- 
testing the  USDA's  proposed  order  of 
November  13,  1974,  denying  an  increase 
in  the  floor  price  of  fluid  milk. 

Tlie  testimony  at  the  pubUc  hearings 
held  in  Rosemont,  111.,  on  October  8-10, 
fully  justifies  the  need  for  a  higher  level 
of  support  in  order  to  prevent  long-run 
domestic  shortages  of  dairy  products.  My 
recent  meetings  with  New  York  State's 
dairy  farmers  and  with  officials  of  the 
dairy  cooperatives  serving  our  region, 
along  with  congressional  hearings,  con- 
firm that  an  increase  in  milk  prices  to 
dairy  farmers  is  essential. 

Dairy  farming  in  my  own  area  of 
Orange  County  consisted  of  663  daiiT 
farms  in  1968.  The  costs  of  production, 
exacerbated  by  a  prolonged  period  of  In- 
flation, greatly  exceeding  the  returns, 
lias  now  pared  this  figure  down  to  303 
daiiT  farms— a  57  percent  decrease.  We 
cannot,  in  true  consciousness,  stand  idly 
by  and  bear  witness  to  the  genocide  of  an 
American  institution,  the  family  dairy 
farm.  . 

Current  law  provides  for  establishing 
minimum  Federal  order  prices  to  sissure 
production  of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
both  now  and  in  the  futm-e,  taking  into 
consideration  the  price  and  availabiUty 
of  feed  and  other  economic  conditions. 

Milk  prices  to  the  farmer  are  now 
above  mid-summer  levels,  but  they  are 
below  last  year's  prices  and  substantially 
below  prices  received  last  spring.  Con- 
currently, production  costs,  whether  for 
feed,  equipment,  labor,  taxes  or  interest 
have  risen  substantially  in  the  last  12 
months.  The  fact  remains  that  even  with 
the  minor  seasonal  price  advance  since 
July,  it  is  much  too  small  to  compensate 
for  the  costs  of  milk  production  which 
continues  to  rise.  The  price  level  has  also 
been  hampered  due  to  USDAs  action 
authorizing  unneeded  imports  further 
plaguing  oui-  dairy  product  market  with 
heavy  inventories. 

While  time  does  not  permit  me  to  cite 
portions  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  anguished  dairymen  in  my 
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congressional  district,  the  following  Is  a 
tjrpical  expression  of  concern  from  a  farm 
family  In  OtisvUle — Orange  County- 
NY.: 

We  are  dairy  farmers  who  will  soon  be 
forced  out  of  business  due  to  Increasing  pro- 
duction costs.  We  recently  received  $3,176  for 
our  milk  for  31  days.  However,  we  Incurred 
the  following  bills  for  that  month:  Grain, 
$1,700;  three  loads  of  bird  grain  <:f  $143  a 
load;  fuel  $300;  electricity  $200;  $85  per 
week  for  c.  hired  man.  We  don't  know  how  we 
can  continue  our  business  at  this  rate,  be- 
cause It's  getting  so  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  basic  necessities  for  our  family  to  live  on. 

This  complaint  has  been  repeated  a 
thousandfold  througliout  dairy  farm  re- 
gions in  our  Nation.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  pro- 
claiming to  the  President  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  our  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  recommended  decision  not 
to  floor  the  price  of  class  I  milk  at  $7.50 
per  hundredweight.  The  action  of  the 
USDA  does  not  raalie  sense.  It  will  only 
result  in  the  liquidation  of  more  dairy 
farms,  increased  shortages  and  escalat- 
ing inflationary  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Thank  you. 
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day  is  particularly  fragile  and  vulner- 
able. 

The  American  people  today  are  looking 
to  their  elected  officials  for  true  and 
open  leadership.  They  have  a  right  to 
be  disappointed  when  they  find  It  lack- 
ing in  matters  such  as  the  recently  pub- 
licized increases  In  Members'  allowances 
for  office  equipment,  stationery,  and 
other  expenses.  Most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  reports  appearing  In  the 
news  media  during  the  fall  recess  that — 

Cotigreos  has  raised  the  expense  allowance 
of  all  Its  members  during  the  past  year  by 
more  than  $10,000  .  .  .  Under  House  rules 
.  .  .  expense  account  increases  are  granted 
by  the  Administration  Conanltt*e  and  do  not 
involve  a  floor  vote. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Owens)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASES  IN  MEMBERS'  OFFICE 
ALLOWANCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  457  of  the 
92d  Congress — as  enacted  into  law  by 
Public  Law  92-184— which  provide  the 
House  Administration  Committee  with 
the  authority  to  raise  expense  allowances 
of  Members  without  approval  by  the  full 
House. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  traimiatic 
one  for  our  Nation.  Public  trust  in  our 
Government  has  been  severely  tested  by 
the  Watergate  cover-up,  the  energy 
crisis,  and  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion. Members  of  this  body,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  repeatedly  called  for  more 
open,  accountable,  and  responsible  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  strongly  supported 
legislation  such  as  the  Budget  Control 
and  Impoundment  Act  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  means  of  reasserting  its 
proper  authority  over  the  fiscal  priorities 
and  policies  of  the  Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  merely  pro- 
viding a  better  means  of  handling  our 
responsibilities  is  not  enough;  we  must 
also  have  the  will  to  shoulder  these  bur- 
dens, and,  jast  as  importantly  we  must 
show  the  American  people  that  we  have 
the  will.  As  Members  of  Congress  today, 
we  hold  far  more  than  a  public  office; 
wc  hold  a  public  trust,  a  ti-u.st  which  to- 


After  listening  hopefully  to  Congress 
promises  of  controlling  the  budget  and 
cutting  Federal  spending,  the  pubhc  has 
discovered  that  the  House  has  been  In- 
creasing its  own  budget  with  no  more 
debate  or  notification  than  a  printed 
notice  In  tiie  Congressional  Record. 

I  believe  that  in  these  inflationary 
times,  there  is  no  excuse  for  increases 
which  are  essentially  granted  in  secret 
and  without  full  discussion  and  justifi- 
cation. If  we  are  going  to  increase  our 
spending  then  we  should  openly  accept 
the  responsibility  involved  and  let  the 
public  know  why  it  is  necessary. 

In  my  opinion,  it  i.«  crucial  for  t}ie 
Members  of  this  House  to  do  all  they  can 
to  reestablish  public  tru.«:t.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority granted  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  by  the  92d  Congress  to 
unilaterally    increase    Members'    allow- 
ances and  to  return  the  decisionmaking 
responsibility  in   this   area   to   the   full 
House  membership  where  it  belongs.  If 
increases  are  needed  in  order  for  us  to 
continue  to  properly  represent  and  as- 
sist our  constituents  then  let  us  deter- 
mine that  through  the  normal  process 
of  debate  and  decide  it  by  an  open  vote.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  hope  it  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  action. 
The  legislation  follows: 
H.R.   17516 
A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  H.  Res.  457 
of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  as  enacted 
into  law  by  the  Supplemental   Appropri- 
ations Act,  1972  (relating  to  allowances  of 
Members,  officers,  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives) 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 
provisions  of  H.  Res.  457  of  the  Ninety-sec- 
ond Congress  as  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act.   1972    (Pu'oUc 
Law  92-184;  in  chapter  IV  under  Oie  center 
heading    "House    of    Representatives"    and 
under    the    caption    "Administrative    Provi- 
sions" at  85  Stat.  6361 .  are  repealed. 


REMARKS  ACCOMPAl-nflNG  INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  INTERROGATORIES 
UNDER  PRIVILEGED  RESOLU- 
TION. HOUSE  RESOLUTION  1473, 
TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION BY  THE  HONORABLE  AN- 
DREW J.  HINSHAW.  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hinshaw) 
is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  characterized  inflation  as 
"Public  Enemy  No.  1"  and  about  that 
conclusion    there    is    no    disagreement. 
There  is  also  no  controversy  over  the 
proposition  that  increasing  our  ability 
to  produce  without  an  undue  Increase  in 
tlie  supply  of  money  is  the  answer  to 
our    most    devastating    national    prob- 
lem—that of  Inflation.  In  this  context, 
real  productivity  is,  therefore,  a  pana- 
cea; the  problem  is  Just  how  to  accom- 
plish an  increase  in  real  productivity. 
It  is  clear  that  at  the  threshold  of  the 
fycle  of  productivity  is  the  innovative 
nature  of  our  human  resources.  The  cycle 
continues  with  ihe  appUcation  of  labor 
and  other  human  skills  to  the  efficient  use 
of  more  tangible  resources.  We  must  en- 
courage innovation,  develop  and  analyze 
its  potential  and  then  transfer  its  bene- 
fit into  the  economic  mainstream.  The 
rewards   to  society   resulting  from   tlie 
successful,    efficient    transfer    of    tech- 
nological and  other  Innovations  into  the 
economic  mainstream  are  overwhelming, 
and  are  the  backbone  of  the  great  growth 
in  my  own  Orange  County.  Real  produc- 
tivity can  crush  inflation.  It  can  attack 
the  arithmetic  increase  in  the  inflation- 
ary cycle  with  a  geometric  zeal,  provid- 
ing benefits  of  incalculable  proportion- 
new  jobs,  increased  tax  revenues  and, 
O'^n.sequently.  an  improved  standard  of 
living.  The  dynamics  of  these  benefits 
border  on  the  extreme  when  the  human 
resources  used  in  the  productivity  proc- 
ess are  drawn  from  those  segments  of  our 
population   which   presently   drain   our 
productive     efforts — the     welfare     con- 
stituency, the  unemployed,  the  under- 
utilized. 

The  vehicle  which  has  always  been  our 
economic  savior  and  the  basis  for  our 
unprecedented  economic  place  in  history 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  found 
iii  the  private  sector — private  business 
enterprise.  Accordingly,  to  nurture,  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  promote  the  princi- 
ples that  encourage  the  birth,  develop- 
ment, and  gi'owth  to  maturity  of  private 
business  enterprise  is  the  key  to  increas- 
ing our  national  productivity. 

The  controversies  that  develop  over 
the  need  for  Government  to  restrict  im- 
bridled  economic  growth  in  the  private 
sector  to  avoid  its  attendant  abuses  can 
relate  only  to  the  degree  of  restriction 
and  pubhc  control;  but,  as  to  the  need 
for  Govern.ment  activity  to  promote  com- 
petition and  free  market  entry  there  can 
be  no  controversy.  The  single  most  im- 
portant short,  intermediate,  and  long- 
run  solution  to  the  problems  created  by 
our  "Public  Enemy  No.  1"  is  the  promo- 
tion of  a  healthy,  viable  private  busi- 
ness community.  This  principle  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  where  the  rewards  to 
society  have  imique  social  and  economic 
ramificatiorAS. 

Small  business  is  productive;  it  must 
be  productive  to  exist  and  it  becomes 
more  productive  when  it  grows.  There  is 
no  business  in  the  Nation  today  that 
did  not  have  its  genesis  as  a  small  con- 
cern. But  small  business  needs  help, 
especially  in  today's  environment.  Small 
business  generally  suffers  unduly  from 
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an  inability  to  obtain  adequate  financ- 
ing, management,  and  technical  assist- 
ance, Insurance  against  unexpected,  un- 
predictable manmade  crises  and  acts  of 
God.  Today,  with  inflation,  the  energy 
crisis,  rising  unemployment,  and  the  in- 
creasing deterioration  of  those  aspects 
of  our  economy  evidenced  by  a  host  of 
depressing  business  indicators,  the  need 
for  help  is  constantly  increasing.  Small 
business  needs  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  needs  help 
from  small  business. 

Those  of  us  in  Government  must  boost 
small  business  today  because  of  its  abil- 
ity to  give  us  real  productivity.  Small 
business  is  the  major  contributor  of  in- 
vention and  innovation  to  tliis  economy. 
We  need  that  innovation;  we  need  the 
new  jobs,  the  new  tax  dollars,  the  new 
capitalists.  We  need  the  new  productiv- 
ity—today as  almost  never  before. 

While  my  concern  about  small  business 
is  general  in  scope,  my  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing this  privileged  resolution  is  more 
specific.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
unwillingness  of  our  financial  institutions 
to  provide  term  debt  and  equity  capital 
to  businesses  on  the  small  end  of  the  size 
spectnun.  A  business  that  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced cannot  be  productive.  A  business 
that  is  inadequately  financed  can  be  only 
marginally  productive. 

Small  business  in  this  country  today 
requires  upwards  of  $50  billion  per  year 
in  working  and  venture  capital.  And. 
while  exact  figures  are  not  available,  my 
best  guess,  based  on  the  response  to  my 
inquiries  of  experts  in  this  field  is  that 
only  about  60  percent  of  this  need  is 
being  met  by  private  financial  institu- 
tions and  some  lesser  percentage  is  being 
met  on  a  less  than  satisfactory  basis. 

A  small  company,  even  a  small  com- 
pany that  is  an  exceptionally  good  credit 
i-isk  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
money  for  expansion — term  debt  or  capi- 
tal; that  is,  small  businesses  cannot  ob- 
tain the  kind  of  money  that  best  feeds 
the  productivity  effort.  Commercial 
banks,  with  their  inherent,  built-in  liq- 
uidity problems  are  usually  able  to  meet 
only  the  short  term,  "above-the-line" 
credit  requirements  of  the  small  concern; 
further,  a  commercial  bank  is  typically 
prohibited  by  law  from  making  an  equity 
investment  in  such  an  enterprise.  An 
investment  banker  or  an  institutional 
term  lender,  such  as  an  insurance  com- 
pany, is  not  normally  Interested  in  the 
small  concern  because  of  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  proposed  financing. 
Thus,  such  a  business  is  caught  in  a  most 
difficult  squeeze  and  must  incur  frustra- 
tion and  divert  its  attention  from  con- 
cerns that  would  make  it  productive  to 
concerns  that  must  be  addressed  for  the 
purpose  of  sheer  survival. 

The  lot  of  the  small  businessman  Is 
difficult  enough  having  to  compete  with 
giant  bu.siness  organizations  where  econ- 
omies of  scale  and  adequate  financial 
support  leave  great  margins  for  error, 
but  to  add  to  his  burden  the  unavail- 
ability of  term  debt  and  equity  financing 
Is  a  classic  case  of  adding  Insult  to  in- 
jui-y.  The  lucky  entrepreneur  who  can 
liberate  his  business  from  the  trappings 
of  the  capital  gap  by  finding  a  rich  uncle 
or  discovering  a  receptive  venture  capital 
pool  in  the  haystack  Is  the  extraordinary 


exception.  All  too  often,  the  choice  he 
must  face  is  the  sale  of  his  business,  Its 
acquisition  by  a  large  concern  or  a  con- 
tinued existence  in  purgatory  with  the 
high  hopes  of  success  and  economic  con- 
tribution only  a  dim  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

The  Federal  Government  has  in  the 
past  and  must  conthiue  in  the  future  to 
help  close  this  capital  gap.  Defects  in 
our  free  enterprise  system,  some  of  which 
are  self-imposed,  have  inhibited  the  de- 
velopment of  one  kind  of  institution  that 
could  make  major  inroads  into  solving 
not  only  the  problems  emanating  from 
the  capital  gap,  but  to  many  of  those 
other  problems  that  plague  small  busi- 
nesses as  a  result  of  their  inability  to  ac- 
quire   sophisticated    management    and 
technical  assistance— the  venture  capi- 
tal company  or  the  venture  capital  pool. 
Venture  capital   organizations  tradi- 
tionally have  given  focus  to  the  problems 
of   those   business   concerns   which   are 
caught  in  the  squeeze  previously  men- 
tioned. Though  limited  in  number  and  in 
dollar    impact   when   compared   to   the 
multibillion-dollar  need  that  I  have  ref- 
erenced, these  organizations  are  commit- 
ted to  the  principal  that  they  can  reap 
great  financial  rewards  if  they  can  find, 
develop  and  support  an  idea,  an  innova- 
tion; they  follow  through  on  their  com- 
mitments by  giving  financial  support,  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  those  few  companies 
that  they  select — companies  they  believe 
will  offer  future  capital  gains  on  their 
investments. 

The  existence  of  such  venture  capital 
firms  would  seem  to  contradict  my  earlier 
assertion  that  there  is  no  institutional- 
ized entity  available  to  provide  term  debt 
and  equity  money  to  small  business.  The 
fact  is  that  venture  capital  organizations 
are  few  and  far  between  and  those  that 
do  exist  have  nowhere  near  the  resources 
necessary  to  serve  the  need  resulting 
from  the  capital  gap.  Venture  capital  or-  . 
ganizations  do  not  exist  en  masse  as  do 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  They  do 
not,  and  have  not,  as  business  entities 
been  attractive  as  options  for  the  com- 
mitment of  capital  from  private  markets. 
Indeed,  until  very  recently  In  our  history, 
venture  capital  concerns  were  limited  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  more  affluent  who 
have  found  reward  in  backing  a  new  in- 
dustry as  well  as  a  feeling  of  great  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  this  Nation, 
along  with  some  deserved  tax  credits  for 
anv  losses. 

Some  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  the  venture  capital 
concept,  if  institutionalized,  could  fill  a 
most  important  need.  And,  though  the 
track  record  of  the  venture  capital  busi- 
ness was  unimpressive,  it  had  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  a  magnificent  vehicle  for 
solving  problems  directly  and  indirectly 
related  to  the  capital  gap.  The  question 
then  posed  to  our  government  was;  how 
can  incentive'  be  provided  to  induce  a 
significant  segment  of  this  country's  fi- 
nancial community  to  join  in  the  venture 
capital  business,  how  can  the  Govern- 
ment bring  together  venture  capital  pools 
to  make  massive  attacks  on  the  troubled 
areas  of  our  economic  concern? 

In  1958,  the  Congiess  enacted,  and 
President  Eisenhower  signed  into  law 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  This 


legislation   'vas   intended   to  effectively 
create  a  new  industrj',  it  sought  to  insti- 
tutionalize on  a  sound  and  well-regulated 
basis  the  venture  capital  concept.  It  pro- 
vided economic  incentives  to  draw  ex- 
pertise and  financial  commitment  to  an 
industry  which  could  play  a  major  role 
in  solvmg  the  plight  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  Government,  in  proposing 
this  program  to  close  the  capital,  man- 
agement, and  technical  assistant  gaps, 
made  an  Ingenious  move;  it  called  upon 
the  private  sector,  it  called  upon  entre- 
prenems   who  best  knew  how  to  find 
those  who  could  combine  ideas  with  other 
business  prmcipals  to  produce  beneficial 
results.  The  Government  sought  to  use 
the  private  sector  to  solve  a  problem  that 
was  unique  to  the  private  sector.  It  pro- 
vided fimds  and  tax  incentives  to  private 
parties  willing  and  able  to  promote  and 
develop  smal?   companies  where  those 
companies  were  otherwise  unable  to  get 
adequate  support  from  any  existing  fi- 
nancial institution.  It  created  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Company — an  en- 
tity designed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  major  economic  dilemma;  an 
entity  that  could  help  Uberate  the  exist- 
ing small  busmess,  the  budding  enter- 
prise from  the  deadly  restrictions  of  a 
capital  market  that  was  and  is  hostile  to 
high  risk,  imorthodox  thought  processes 
and  individuals  who  do  not  always  con- 
form to  the  "business  school "  conserva- 
tism. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
thus  brought  high  hopes  to  millions  of 
Americans.  The  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  given  authority  to  lever- 
age the  private  capital  of  venture  capital 
organizations  on  a  very  favorable  basis. 
This  financing  authority  was  the  carrot, 
the  inducement  to  prompt  private  fin- 
anciers to  move  Into  a  business  that 
previously  was  not  economically  sound 
.  by  traditional  standards.  Tlie  SB  A  had 
another  responsiblhty ;  it  was  given  regu- 
latory authority  over  those  who  chose  to 
establish  and  operate  SBICs;  authority 
that  was  necessai-y  to  protect  not  only 
the  credit  position  of  the  Government, 
but  to  protect  the  small  businesses 
sought  to  be  helped  under  the  program 
from  the  threat  of  overreaching,  uncon- 
scionable conduct  by  the  venture  capi- 
talist. This  latter  authority  represented 
the  stick,  the  negative  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram against  which  a  would-be  venture 
capitalist  would  have  to  weigh  the  bene- 
fits of  leverage. 

SBA  was,  thus,  given  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity in  1958,  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote productivity  by  opening  new  doors 
for  small  entrepreneurs,  and  for  lib- 
erating struggling  small  concerns  from 
the  frustrations  of  their  continuing  fi- 
nancial dilemmas.  SBA  had  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  authority  to  close  the 
capital  gap. 

Not  only  was  opportunity  lost,  but  the 
history  of  the  program  to  date  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  little  known,  but  ver>-  real 
rational  tragedy.  In  tlie  last  16  years  the 
EBIC  program  has  been  beset  with  alter- 
nciting  periods  of  undeiregulation,  over- 
rcguUtion,  and  inept  regulation.  On  only 
two  occasions  during  this  period  of  time 
has  any  gleam  of  hope  come  from  SBA. 
In  the  middle  to  late  sixties  when  over 
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half  the  SBIC's— hundreds  of  SBIC's — 
had  to  close  their  doors,  a  major  effort  to 
clean  up  the  program  put  it  back  on  the 
right  track.  Later,  in  the  early  seventies, 
innovative  proposals  to  streamline  the 
regulatory  pattern  and  secure  new 
sources  of  financing  from  the  public  mar- 
kets prompted  predictions  that  the  pro- 
gram was  again  moving  to  meet  its  man- 
date. But.  shortly  following  these  high 
points,  the  direction  of  the  program 
turned  inward,  was  recaptiired  by  a 
bureaucracy  with  no  enlightened  coura- 
geous leadership,  and  no  willingness  to 
administratively  assume  the  responsi- 
bility that  would  relieve  staff  of  its  fear 
of  their  personal  responsibility  for 
innovations. 

In  short,  the  SBA  has  and  is  failing  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  this  Nation.  Not 
only  Is  that  agency  not  providing  the 
leadership  that  should  include  proposing 
enlightened  changes  to  keep  up  with 
the  dynamic,  dramatic  changes  in  this 
complex  economj',  but  it  is  gradually 
choking  those  few  SBIC's  who  are  in  the 
marketplace  struggling  to  shore  up  the 
expectations  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

A  great  opportunity  was  there,  but  its 
administration  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
challenge.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  SBIC  program  to  help 
the  Nation  in  this  ciurent  economic 
crisis. 

Today,  with  over  $400  million  of  pri- 
vate funds,  industry  has  only  used  one  of 
its  three  potential  dollars  in  leveraging. 
Therefore,  the  program  todny  can  bring 
meaningful  relief  to  the  troubled  entre- 
preneur. Through  proper  oversight  and 
dynamic  administration,  the  program 
could  provide  up  to  $800  million  from 
available  funds  today.  This  would  bring 
some  rationality  and  reality  to  the  pray- 
erful expectations  of  the  small  business- 
man and  provide  a  significant  impetus  to 
the  economy.  The  funds  thus  far  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  SBIC's  is  insignif- 
icant as  a  needed  economic  stimulant. 
The  total  SBIC  Industry  volume  of  dollar 
Investment  in  all  small  business  entities 
thus  far  served,  Is  actually  less  than  the 
Investment  in  business  enterprise  of  a 
single  medium-sized  regional  bank.  More 
than  half  of  the  SBICs  licensed  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  have  either 
gone  out,  or  have  been  put  out,  of  busi- 
ness. Many  of  those  that  remain  are  for 
sale  at  a  fraction  of  book  value.  The  few 
which  are  successful  generally  must  take 
very  high  risks  at  relatively  low  interest 
rates. 

The  tragedy  is  that  a  great  opportu- 
nity has  not  been  realized.  Something 
must  be  done  to  make  this  program  pro- 
duce the  great  benefits  that  are  so  obvi- 
ously within  its  capability.  This  need  Is 
especially  acute  in  these  troubled  times. 
Tliei-e  is  almost  no  public  market  for 
new  issues  of  term  debt  and  equity  secu- 
rities today.  Therefore,  one  of  the  con- 
templated bases  for  an  SBIC's  viability 
and  profitability  no  longer  exists.  The 
"big  winner"  is  no  longer  a  realistic 
dream  for  an  SBIC— it  cannot  be  sold. 
Capital  gains  which,  In  the  past  could  be 
projected  on  a  price  earnmgs  ratio  basis 
are  meaningful  only  in  theory— they 
cannot  be  realized  In  today's  market. 
These  changes  in  market  conditions  are 
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not  the  fault  of  the  SBA.  But  the  SBA 
is  at  fault  for  not  keeping  up  with  the 
times.  Commonsense  dictates  that  new 
rewards  for  SBIC's  must  be  structured. 
SBA  must  step  up  to  the  line  and  at  least 
share  the  risk  with  these  venture  capital- 
ists. The  conventional  wisdom  that  pre- 
viously focused  on  the  ability  to  capital- 
ize earnings  and  realize  a  "super  money" 
profit  is,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Why  doesn't  the  SBA 
propo.se  a  discount  window  arrangement 
for  SBIC's — an  arrangement  tliat  would 
give  SBIC's  the  ability  to  put  highly  suc- 
cessful investments  back  to  the  Federal 
Government?  And  why  is  it  not  proposed 
that  such  investments  be  packaged  and 
sold  through  a  market  organized  within 
the  industry,  itself,  and/or  with  Govern- 
ment support  in  the  public  market?  Why 
should  the  SBIC  be  given  less  support 
through  Goverrmient  guarantee  than  the 
banks  are  provided?  The  SBIC  risk  it 
greater  and  the  SBA  takes  a  senior  debt 
position  to  the  investor  who  is  provid- 
ing the  ingenuity.  Uie  staff,  the  equity 
capital  and  the  supervision.  Until  SBA 
t€tkes  an  equal  risk  to  those  who  are  put- 
ting up  all  the  effort  and  equitable  cap- 
ital, the  program  will  never  reach  the 
volume  required  to  help  the  country's 
economy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  have  the  fore- 
going rhetoric  construed  as  the  laying 
of  a  foundation  for  my  being  proclaimed 
an  expert  in  the  SBIC  bu.siness.  I  only 
know  that  the  program  is  potentially 
magnificent  and  presently  fraught  with 
fear  and  negative  direction  at  the  career 
staff  level.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  nay  remarks  are  oversimplified  and, 
consequently,  to  some  degree  unfair  to 
the  SBA.  I  am  sm-e  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  sometimes  sweeping  general- 
ities I  have  made.  But  I  am  distmbed  by 
the  negative  comments  I  get  from  the  fi- 
nancial and  legal  co.mmunities,  the  tieat- 
mcnt  of  a  constituent  SBIC,  the  criticism 
I  hear  from  my  colleagues  that  the  pa- 
thetic performance  of  the  industry  that 
is  apparent  from  the  volume  and  quality 
of  activity  that  exists  in  the  program. 
Sixty  million  dollars  less  funds  have  been 
placed  this  year  than  last  even  though 
Congress  provided  the  legislation  neces- 
sary for  the  capital  bank  and  additional 
funding. 

There  are  certain  areas  in  the  SBIC 
regulator^'  complex  that  I  think  deserve 
careful  investigation.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  licensees  are  treated 
in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner.  I 
believe  it  can  be  shown  that  SBA  pennits 
"regulatory"  activity  that  does  not  pre- 
clude discrimination  against  certain  li- 
censed program  participants  and  favorit- 
ism to  others,  and  allows  judgments  to 
be  made  by  unqualified  staff.  If  my  infor- 
mation is  correct  and  my  fears  prove 
true,  this  iirational  classification  of  SBIC 
licensees  by  personality  of  management, 
political  belief  or  by  racial  backgrcimd 
is  not  only  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
kind  of  regulatory  pattern  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  in  this  counti-y,  but  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And,  needless  to  say,  such 
a  sy.-.tem  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
health  and  viability  of  the  industry  and 
does  explain  the  drop  in  activity  in  SBIC 
funding  at  a  time  when  the  need  is  great- 


est and  the  supply  of  funds  available.  It 
will  help  me  give  SBA  the  answer  to  their 
recent  admission  that  they  do  not  know 
why  the  SBIC's  are  not  placing  all  of 
the  dollars  available  to  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  critically  capital-short  small 
business  enterprises.  Accordingly,  i  have 
proposed  interrogatories  to  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  S.  ICleppe,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  un- 
der a  privileged  resolution  which  is  in  the 
form  of  House  Resolution  1473,  in  order 
that  we  begin  to  repair,  restnicture  and 
reiiivigorate  a  great  and  dynamic  pro- 
gram that  can  take  enormous  steps  for- 
ward to  fight  our  "Public  Enemy  No.  1" 
by  sieatly  enhancing  this  Nation's  real 
productivity. 


PROPOSING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A  BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  CHANGES  TO 
OUR  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hooie,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  Bicentennial  Commission  to  consider 
the  many  changes  to  our  Constitution 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  decade.  I  do  this 
mindful  that  our  Constitution  has  served 
us  well;  that  it  has  provided  tlie  frama- 
work  in  which  our  country  has  grown  to 
greatness.  But  accelerating  change  and 
pressures  of  a  20th-centm-y  world— fac- 
tors undreamed  of  in  the  less  complex 
society  of  two  centuries  ago — strongly 
compel  us  to  maintain  our  basic  law  in 
a  form  which  will  continue  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  democratic  principles  of 
our  system  of  government. 

Since  1776,  America  has  grown  from  a 
i-ural  society  of  a  few  million  souls  to  a 
complex  industrial  and  urban  one  of  over 
two  hundred  million.  Most  of  the  early 
population  was  farm-oriented.  Today, 
just  a  few  more  persons  than  our  original 
population  are  working  the  farms  that 
feed  us  all,  and  most  of  us  are  in  urban 
areas  and  in  Industiy  or  services.  Tre- 
mendous economic  growth  and  social 
change  en  the  domestic  scene  have 
paralleled  a  growth  to  a  world  position 
where  advances  in  communication, 
transportation,  and  military  technology 
make  awesome  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  major  contributor  to  world 
peace  and  freedom.  Thus,  we  have  moved 
from  a  weak  nation  barely  able  to  main- 
tain its  independence  in  an  era  of  gun- 
powder to  leadership  in  a  nuclear  age. 

The  challenges  and  changes  of  the  last 
four  decades  have  led  to  an  increasing 
number  of  questions  from  all  sectors  of 
our  Nation  concerning  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  courts  to 
meet  the  responsibility  of  Government  in 
the  1970's.  The  executive  branch  has 
grown  tremendously  in  power  and  size 
and  Membei-s  of  the  House  now  each  rep- 
resent, not  30,000,  but  one-half  million 
people.  Of  particular  urgent  concern  is 
the  problem  of  openness  in  Government, 
as  manifested  by  the  Watergate  blight; 
this  has  led  to  a  myriad  of  open  meet- 
ing or  "sunshine"   proposals,   financial 
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disclosure  initiatives,  and  requUement 
for  limitations  on  as  well  as  public  re- 
cording of  campaign  financing. 

But  the  increase  hi  executive  power 
coupled     with     erosion    of    legislative 
strength  are  the  prime  contributors  of 
govermnental  inadequacy.  And  Congress 
has  passed  bills  m  this  area:  We  have 
restricted  the  President's  power  to  im- 
pound funds  and  conduct  wars.  Addi- 
tionally our  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  providing  for  more  record  votes 
and  moves  by  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  to  moderate  the  sen- 
ioritv  system  are  bound  to  have  an  Im- 
pact" as  to  the  relative  strength  of  Con- 
gress within  our  political  system.  But  are 
more  changes  of  a  more  profound  nature 
necessary  to  keep  the  Constitution  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  maintaining  a  strong 
democracy,  a  democracy  which  can  deal 
with  modem  world  problems?   In  the 
last  decade,  Members  of  Congress  have 
introduced    himdreds    of    proposals    to 
amend  the  Constitution.  More  than  half 
of  these  amendments  arc  directed  to  the 
task  of  modifying  the  institutional  and 
structural  framework  of  the  American 
Goverrmient. 

One  category  of  these  constitutional 
amendments  proposes  to  make  govern- 
ment more  representative  of  and  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Ex- 
amples of  amendments  of  this  type  are 
tlie  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  the  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college.  Another  proposal 
has  evolved  from  recent  events — before 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  25th 
amendment  it  was  invoked  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  have  a  President  in  power 
who  was  not  elected  by  all  the  people. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  strong  cry  to  send 
constitutional  mechanics  back  to  the 
drawing  boards  to  provide  a  repeal 
which  would  guarantee  that  Presidential 
successors  between  terms  will  be  popu- 
larly elected.  It  shows  the  need  for  dili- 
gent care  in  drafting  amendments  to  our 
fundamental  law. 

Other  proposals  would  change  the 
candidate  selection  method— not  only 
Presidential  but  congressioiial- to  State 
and  national  primaries. 

Still  others  would  provide  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  supreme  court  justices  or 
their  reconfirmation,  while  others  would 
reduce  age  i*equirements  for  President 
and  Members  of  the  Congress. 

A  second  category  of  constitutional 
amendments  seeks  to  strengthen  govern- 
ments ability  to  cope  with  todays  prob- 
lems. One  extends  the  term  of  a  repi-e- 
sentative  to  3  years  another  to  4  wliile 
other  amendments  even  set  attendance 
standards  with  some  providing  for  man- 
datory retirement  age  such  at  70. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  procedural  rules 
and  statutory  proposals  the  greatest  area 
of  concern  has  been  to  reassert  tlie  bal- 
ance of  power  among  the  three  branches. 
Proposals  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  include  enlarging  the  procedures 
for  removal  of  Presidents,  Congressmen, 
and  judges  from  office;  providing  a  con- 
gressional veto  of  supreme  court  deci- 
sions; congressional  reconfirmation  of 
judges;  and  limiting  deficit  spending  by 
the  Congress.  Interest  in  features  of  the 
the    parliamentary    system,    a   favorite 


area  of  discussion  for  students  of  com- 
parative government,  has  sparked  several 
interesting  amendments  such  as  a  con- 
gressional vote  of  confidence  In  the 
President. 

Because  of  these  and  many  other  far- 
reaching  proposals,  I  am  proposing  a  bill 
which  would  establish   a  Bicentennial 
Constitutional  Commission  to  study  and 
examine  the  structures  and  institutions 
of  our  Government  and  to  consider  and 
propose  changes  where  approriate  and 
necessary.  The  Commission  would  focus 
particularly     on     those     constitutional 
amendments  proposed  in  the  Congress 
over  the  last  decade  when  challenges  to 
our  Government  have  been  most  acute. 
Proposals  by  constitutional  scholars  and 
lawjers   and   other   interested   persons 
would  also  be  examined.  The  expertise  of 
the  Commission  would  suit  it  for  the  task 
of  considering  and  studying  the  structure 
of  the  American  governmental  systems — 
issues  or  policy   amendments  such  as 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  busing  should 
not  be  considered.  These  are  issues  which 
should  be  considered  by  Congress  itself 
or  special  ad  hoc  groups. 

The  Commission  provided  by  my  bill 
would  be  bipartisan  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
other  persons  who  are  specially  qualified 
because  of  their  education,  training,  or 
experience.  It  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  would  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  no  later  than  July  of  1976. 
In  almost  two  centuries  since  it  was 
written,     our    Constitution    has    been 
amended  only  26  times— a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  founding 
fathers.   Accelerating   change,   and   the 
pressures    of    our    20th-centmy    world 
strongly  encourage  us  to  be  sure  that  we 
maintain  our  basic  governmental  frame- 
work in  a  form  that  promotes  quick  ac- 
tion,  good  decisionmaking,   and  demo- 
cratic   responsiveness.    A    Bicentennial 
Constitutional  Commission,  I  am  siu-e. 
wUl  find  the  Constitution  in  fine  shape 
for  something  that  was  written  so  manj' 
vears  ago  in  such  different  times. 

The  proposed  commission  thus  may 
recommend  no  changes — or  it  may  rec- 
ommend several.  These  recommenda- 
tions may  only  include  changes  which 
the  Congress  can  enact  through  legisla- 
tion or  the  commission  may  recommend 
amending  the  structures  and  Institu- 
tions of  our  Government  embodied  in 
our  Constitution.  In  any  event,  I  am  sure 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  would  ap- 
plaud our  desire  to  have  some  of  our 
finest  minds  of  today  review  their  docu- 
ment of  yesterday.  Indeed  if  they  were 
sen-ing  here  today,  they  might  even  de- 
mand it. 


ADMINISTRATION  ETHNICS  SLURS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nunois  (Mr.  Anmttnzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Agricul- 
tm-e  Secretai-y  Eail  Butz.  in  an  im- 
guarded  moment,  succeeded  in  simul- 
taneously ridiciUing  the  pei-son  of  Pope 
Paul  VI,  millions  of  Roman  Catliolics 
throughout  the  world,  anJ  the  sen^iiivity 
of  maiiy  Italian  Americans. 


This  is  tlie  second  time  In  a  very  short 
period  of  time  that  high  ranking  Ford 
administration  officials  have  op«ily  and 
with  impunity  engaged  in  ethnic  slurs 
and  the  spreading  of  gross  misinforma- 
tion about  two  very  large  segments  of 
the  American  population. 

This  type  of  disregard  for  the  sensi- 
tivities of  these  groups  in  American  so- 
ciety is  but  the  most  recent  evidence  ol 
the  depreciation  of  the  vaJues  and  con- 
tributions of  these  immigrant  and  re- 
ligious groups  together  with  their  de- 
scendants to  the  American  mosaic  of 
cultures,  races,  religion  and  sex  groups. 
President  Ford  has  called  in  these  two 
officials  and  engaged  in  official  wrist  slap- 
ping. The  result  has  been  reluctant  apol- 
ogies which  faU  to  undo  the  impression 
which  this  type  of  official  bigotry  gives  to 
the  American  and  int€mational  commu- 
nity. If  President  Ford  chooses  to  merely 
publicly  rebuke  two  bigots  and  take  no 
further  action,  it  shows  that  he  has  a 
shallow    undei-standing    of    the    forces 
which  are  prevalent  in  American  life  and 
which  must  be  dealt  with,  not  patroniz- 
ingly, but  in  a  realistic  way. 

The  pettiness  of  Mr.  Butz  and  the  gross 
Ignorance  of  General  Brown  are  but 
verbalizations  of  cocktail  chatter  in 
which  it  is  legitimate  to  tell  ethnic  jokes 
and  render  ethnic  and  religious  slurs 
witli  impunity. 

Pope  Paul  VI  is  a  head  of  state,  and 
leader  of  600  million  persons  throughout 
the  world.  The  concern  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  which  he  is  head  is 
classic.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
no  apologies  to  make  to  anyone  for  its 
concern  for  the  poor,  hungr>-,  under - 
trodden,  and  forgotten  throughout  the 
world  for  close  to  2,000  years.  Pope  Paul's 
outspoken  pleas  for  the  value  of  life  and 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  come  from 
the  very  source  of  Christian  charity  and 
concern.  To  have  Pope  Paul's  motives 
impugned  by  a  titillatmg  hearsay  joke  in 
a  mock  Italian  dialect  is  offensive,  ob- 
scene, vulgar,  uncalled  for,  and  down- 
right childish.  One  wonders — either  off 
or  on — the  record — would  Secretary  Butz 
have  told  a  Russian  joke  about  Secretary 
Brezlinev  or  a  Cliinese  joke  about  Mao 
TseTung? 

Italian  Americans  in  the  United  States 
have  been  active  in  the  building  of  this 
Nation  and  continue  as  a  source  of  fer- 
ment and  creativity  in  American  society. 
Her  sons  and  daughters  and  their  de- 
scendants have  fought  in  her  wars,  con- 
tributed to  the  industr>-,  commerce,  art, 
and  cultural  life  of  the  United  States, 
despite  great  odds  and  in  the  face  of  open 
prejudice  and  stereotyping.  Italian 
Americans  continue  to  take  active  roles 
in  evei-y  facet  of  American  life  with 
dignity,  honor,  and  a  sense  of  loyalty  un- 
surpassed by  any  gioup;  however,  Italian 
Americans  particularly,  and  Catholics 
generally,  have  been  ignored  as  a  positive 
force  in  American  life  despite  tlieir  con- 
stant witness  to  tlie  basic  beliefs  of  their 
democratic  system. 

Besides  the  recent  bad  example  pro- 
vided by  the  continued  and  increased 
permissiveness  of  ethnic  and  racial  slan- 
der by  leading  Government  officials — 
General  Brown  and  now  Secretary  of 
Agi'iculture  Butz— President  Ford,  by  re- 
fusing to  act  decisively  perpetuates  and 
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condones  an  escalated  ethnic  bias 
throughout  the  country.  The  President's 
bad  example  in  refusing  to  seek  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Butz,  for  example, 
further  aggravates  the  climate  in  many 
Government  agencies  where  ethnic  jokes 
and  slurs  easily  turn  to  ridicule  wliich  is 
reflected  in  outright  bias  toward  ethnic 
groups  by  Federal  ofHcials. 

For  example,  HEW's  official  or  unoffi- 
cial attitude  toward  the  ethnic  heritage 
studies  program — title  IX,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — i.?  related 
to  ethnic  bias  which  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  sabotage  efforts  seeking  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  the  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tlie  Secretary  of  HEW  has  never 
appointed  an  advisory  council  for  this 
program  which  is  required  by  law. 

Other  Government  agencies — the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  OEO,  HUD,  the 
Community  Relations  Service — have  also 
demonstrated  the  pervasiveness  of  ethnic 
bias  by  the  attitude  and  scorn  which  in- 
dividual departments  or  agencies  reflect 
in  discrimination  toward  ethnic  groups 
or  ethnic  communities — discrimination 
•which  is  reflected  in  denying  program 
assistance  to  these  groups  because  of 
ethnic  bias. 

It  may  now  be  time  to  re\iew  legisla- 
tion and  Federal  Executive  orders  in  the 
whole  area  of  ethnic  bias  and  discrimi- 
nation because  these  guidelines,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
have  been  ineffective  and  really  are  not 
taken  seriously. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bad  example  of 
leading  Government  officials  and  the 
President's  relative  indifference  to  ethnic 
bias  has  its  effect  in  the  private  sector.  A 
recent  study,  published  in  Fra  Noi,  a 
leading  Italian  American  newspaper 
published  in  Chicago,  of  discrimination 
in  the  executive  suites  of  Chicago's  larg- 
est corporations,  shows  we  as  a  nation 
have  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  con- 
tinued bias  against  ethnics  in  the  cor- 
porate and  business  world.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  a  national  study,  commissioned 
by  the  Government,  to  show  once  and 
for  all  the  serious  nature  of  ethnic  bias 
which  is  covered  over  by  our  melting-pot 
mentality. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  an  appropriate  time 
to  look  at  the  record  of  other  public  and 
private  institutions,  particularly  founda- 
tions. It  would  be  important  to  know  the 
ethnic  board  membership,  staff  appoint- 
ments, and  grants  made  by  the  founda- 
tion industiT- 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  Nation  must 
learn  to  what  extent  the  American  so- 
ciety will  be  free  from  bias  and  truly  re- 
flect the  ethnic  and  racial  pluralism  of 
the  American  population. 


TO  BREAK  THE  HOUSING 
DEPRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  H.R.  17553,  a  bill  designed 
to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  strin- 
gent monetary  policies  on  the  homebuild- 
ing  Industry  and  on  the  people  who  buy 
homes.     These     policies     simply     raise 


interest  rates  to  a  point  where  a 
significant  number  of  American  families 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  home.  High- 
interest  periods  occur  in  cycles.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  these  cycles  is  to 
make  it  impossible  to  meet  the  long-range 
housing  goals  of  building  enough  homes 
to  acliieve  a  housing  stock  adequate  to 
serve  the  needs  of  new  household  forma- 
tions and  to  replace  housing  units  which 
are  lost,  for  one  reason  or  another,  from 
the  housing  inventory. 

The  fact  that  the  current  period  is  the 
most  devastating  yet  attests  to  our  fail- 
ure to  do  the  basic  restructuring  of  our 
financial  system  necessary  to  resolve 
this  problem  on  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent basis.  We  ought  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  find  permanent  solutions. 

But.  until  we  do,  temporary  "emer- 
gency" measures  are  in  order.  These 
short-term  actions  ought  to  accomplish 
what  we  want  them  to  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  What  we  want  to  accomplish  is 
to  increase  housing  starts  and  purchases 
substantially.  The  administration  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  over  the  past 
year  to  accomplish  this  objective.  But 
it  has  made  meager  progress  in  stimu- 
lating housing  starts  because  it  lacked 
the  boldness  to  confront  high  interest 
rates  head  on. 

H.R.  17533  can  stim^'lnte  the  construc- 
tion of  up  to  1  million  homes  over  the 
next  year.  It  can  do  tliis  by  lowering  in- 
terest costs  sufficiently — from  the  pres- 
ent 9 ''2  or  10  percent  to  6  percent — to 
generate  a  substantial  market  demand 
for  new  housing  among  middle-income 
families. 

This  is  a  short-term  program  which 
would  terminate  2  years  after  enactment. 
Iz  has  innovative  features  v;hich  will 
help  accomplish  its  objectives  at  a  min- 
imum cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

First,  the  subsidy  to  any  family  lasts 
for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time — 
not  longer  than  4  years.  This  short-term 
subsidy  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  numer- 
ous families  whose  real  incomes  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  purchase  homes  now 
rather  than  deferring  their  purchase.  I 
hope,  too,  that  we  are  witnessing  the 
zenith  of  high  interest  rates  and  that 
mortgages  can  be  refinanced  in  the  future 
at  lower  rates. 

Another  efficiency-minded  provision  of 
the  bill  is  one  requiring  a  preference  to 
be  given  to  high-density  developments, 
such  as  row  or  clustered  homes  or  con- 
dominium or  cooperative  projects.  High- 
density  development  can  cut  land  and 
fuel  costs  substantially,  and  for  this 
reason  has  been  heralded  as  the  wave 
of  the  future  by  two  recent  studies — the 
HUD-CEQ-EPA  financed  study  "The 
Costs  of  Sprawl,"  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  "Project  Independence 
Report." 

H.R.  17533  is  designed  to  assist  fam- 
ilies generally  in  the  $10,000  to  $16,000 
bracket,  the  forgotten,  hard-working 
Americans  who  need  a  minimum  of  help 
to  make  a  go  of  it.  Homes  could  be  fi- 
nanced either  through  FHA  or  VA  pro- 
grams, or  with  conventional  mortgages. 
The  program  would  be  limited  to  eco- 
nomically priced  homes,  those  with 
appraised  values  not  in  excess  of  $38,000, 
and  to  families  with  incomes  not  over 


120  percent  of  the  median  income  for 
the  area. 

The  average  cost  per  family  should  be 
about  $650  a  year.  During  the  fourth 
year,  the  subsidy  would  be  halved,  pre- 
paratory to  its  complete  elimination 
after  the  fourth  year.  At  least  80  percent 
of  the  imits  would  be  new  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  homes.  The  new  construc- 
tion to  be  stimulated  by  this  program  will 
significantly  reduce  the  real  spending 
impact,  because  the  multiplier  tax  effects 
of  new  building  activity  will  result  in 
higher  Federal  tax  revenues. 

The  text  of  H.R.  17533  follows: 
K.R.   17553 
A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  homeownership 

onportunitier,   for   middle-Income   families 

and  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of  land 

nnd  energy  resources 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiicp,  in  Congress  assembled, 

EKORT    TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act  of 
1974". 

riNMNCS   AND   PURPOSE 

&EC.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  many  families  of  middle  Income  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  homes  at  present 
prices  and  high  interest  rates; 

(2)  the  decline  in  the  home  purchasing 
power  of  middle  income  families  has  con- 
tributed to  the  severe  economic  recession  of 
the  bxillding  Industry  and  those  Industries 
dependent  upon  the  building  Industry; 

(3)  the  sharp  decline  In  housing  starts 
jeopardizes  the  attainment  of  an  adequate 
housing  siock  in  the  years  ahead;  and 

(4)  the  accessibility  of  homeownership  to 
middle  income  persons  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  high  costs  of  land  and  fuel  associated 
with  low-density  development. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce 
high  mortgage  interest  costs  to  middle  in- 
come families  during  the  current  emergency 
period  and  to  encourage  land  and  energy 
conservation,  where  appropriate,  to  reduce 
further  the  costs  of  homeownership. 

TEMPORARY   HOMEOWNERSHIl"  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic  assistance 
payments  on  behalf  of  families  of  middle 
Income  to  assist  such  families  In  acquiring 
homeownership  during  periods  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

(b)(1)  The  assistance  payment  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
principal  and  Interest  due  under  a  mortgage, 
and  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest 
due  if  the  mortgage  were  to  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum. 

(2)  Assistance  payments  may  be  made  up 
to  the  full  amount  authorized  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  first  three  years  during 
which  a  family  occupies  a  dwelling  unit  and 
up  to  one-half  of  such  amount  during  the 
fourth  year.  No  assistance  payments  shall  be 
made  after  the  fourth  year. 

(3)  No  assistance  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  after  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  Into 
on  or  before  such  expiration  date. 

(c)  Assistance  payments  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  single-family  units,  one- 
family  units  in  a  condominium  project,  or 
units  In  a  cooperative  housing  project,  but 
no  such  unit  sbaU  have  an  appraised  value 
In  excess  of  $38,000  at  the  time  of  Its  pur- 
chase, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Not 
less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  units  assisted 
shall  be  newly  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabUltated   units,   as   determined   by   the 
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Secretary.  Assistance  payments  on  behalf  of 
an  occupant  of  a  cooperative  hotislng  proj- 
ect shall  be  in  amounts  computed  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  formula  set  forth  in  subsection 
lb)  applying  the  cooperative  member's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  obligations  under  the 
project  mortgage  to  the  items  specified  in 
the  formula. 

(d)  In  making  financial  assistance  avail- 
able luider  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  ac- 
cord a  preference  to  such  dwelling  urilts  as 
he  determines  will  contribute  to  the  conser- 
vation of  land  and  energy  resoxu-ces  because 
of  their  location  in  clusters  or  projects  or 
otherwise. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "fam- 
ilies of  middle  Income"  means  those  fam- 
ilies whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  120  per 
centum  of  the  median  Income  for  the  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with  adjust- 
ments for  smaller  or  larger  families,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  establish  Income 
ceilings  higher  or  lower  than  120  per  centiun 
of  the  median  for  the  area  on  the  basis  of 
his  findings  that  such  variations  are  neces- 
sary because  of  prevailing  levels  of  construc- 
tion costs,  unusually  high  or  low  family  In- 
comes, or  other  factors. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  contracts  to  make  assistance 
payments  shall  not  exceed  amoimts  approved 
In  appropriation  Acts,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
$650,000,000  per  annum. 


INCREASES  IN  WORLD  FOOD 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  made 
some  progress  on  the  long-range  aim  of 
solving  the  world  food  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  World  Food  Coimcil.  But  little 
was  done  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
problem  of  how  to  save  500  milhon  people 
from  threatened  starvation  next  year. 

I  cosponsored  legislation  earlier  this 
year  uiging  the  United  States  to  sub- 
stantially increase  its  pledge  to  world 
food  programs.  I  am  reintroducing  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  today,  H.R. 
17497,  which  I  believe  also  speaks  to  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  measures  to 
prevent  widespread  starvation.  This 
measure — which  was  introduced  recently 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dick  Clark  of 
Iowa — is  aimed  at  easing  the  critical 
world  food  shortage  by  cm-bing  the 
wasteful  use  of  fertilizer  for  nonfood 
purposes. 

About  15  percent  of  the  fertilizer  con- 
sumed today  In  the  United  States  is  used 
for  such  ornamental  purposes  as  the  im- 
provement of  suburban  lawns,  ceme- 
teries, and  golf  courses.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  of  total  world  fertilizer 
use.  It  is  as  much  as  the  entiie  nation 
of  India  uses  and  more  than  is  used 
yearly  by  most  of  the  other  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  currently  a  severe  shortage  of 
fertilizer  throughout  the  world.  Piices 
have  skyrocketed  and  many  farmers — 
especially  in  poor  nations — have  been 
unable  to  obtain  fertilizer  at  any  price. 
Tins  has  drastically  reduced  production 
tliioughout  the  world,  exacerbating  al- 
ready short  food  suppUes. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
^ould  be  willing  to  curtail  their  use  of 


ornamental  fertilizer— just  as  they 
turned  down  their  thermostats  last 
winter.  But  it  Is  up  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  set  the  example.  This  legis- 
lation requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  reduce  its  use  of  fertilizer  for  deco- 
rative purposes  to  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  Its  average  annual  use  for  such 
purposes  during  the  preceding  3  years. 
This  would  immediately  free  about  90,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  for  agricultural  use. 
EquaUy  important,  it  would  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion. Second,  the  measure  directs  the 
President  to  urge  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, businesses  and  private  individ- 
uals to  follow  the  Federal  Government's 
example.  Finally,  it  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  commission  to  deter- 
mine methods  of  increasing  fertilizer 
production. 

I  think  that  tliis  measure  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  win  mai-k  the  beginning  of  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  citizens  to- 
wards the  world's  less  fortunate  people. 


SECRET   WAR  IN   CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

1^.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  in 
response  to  charges  made  by  a  journalist 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Department  of 
Defense  admitted  that  American  pilots 
in  American  planes  have  been  flying 
photo  reconnaissance  missions  over  Cam- 
bodia and  identifying  "items  of  intelli- 
gence interest"  for  Cambodian  bomber 
pilots.  The  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tends that  this  does  not  violate  congres- 
sional prohibitions  on  combat  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia.  They  contend  that  se- 
lecting targets  for  bombei-s  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  combat  activity. 

Surely  this  is  a  ciu-ious  example  of 
governmental  double-talk.  Participating 
in  the  bombing  of  a  foreign  coimtry  can 
hardly  fall  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Case- 
Church  amendment,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  American  tax  dollars  "to  finance 
diiectly  or  indirectly  combat  activities 
by  U.S.  military  forces  in  or  over  or  from 
off  the  shore  of  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia".  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  a  violation  of  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Case-Church 
amendment  as  it  is  now  embodied  in  law. 

However,  I  think  it  might  be  a  mistake 
at  this  point  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
get  involved  in  an  argument  over 
whether  this  particular  activity — photo 
reconnaissance  to  pick  out  bombing  tar- 
gets— is  a  technical  violation  of  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  or  possibly  the  War 
Powei-s  Resolution.  To  spend  too  much 
time  on  this  particular  fact,  as  serious 
as  it  is,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  a  whole 
disturbing  pattern  of  war-like  acts  in, 
over,  or  from  off  the  shore  of  Cambodia. 
And,  from  the  evidence  I  have  seen — 
and  will  place  in  the  Record  today — that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  faced  w ith  today. 
The  evidence,  mostly  from  the  reports  of 
journalists  who  have  been  to  Cambodia, 
paints  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
veiy  alarming  picture. 


Because  this  is  such  a  serious  matter, 
let  me  be  very  plain:  Prom  the  evidence 
that  I  have  seen,  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  is  involved,  directly  and 
indirectly.  In  fighting  the  war  on  Cam- 
bodian soil.  Although  the  Government 
has  endeavored  to  keep  the  extent  of 
our  involvement  in  Cambodia  secret,  the 
pattern  is  unmistakable.  When  you  add 
it  all  up  we  are  deeply  involved,  by  proxj* 
and  in  person,  in  another  secret  war. 

Legal  technicalities  aside,  what  do  we 
have  to  do  before  we  can  say  we  are 
involved  in  a  war?  Are  we  involved  in 
a  war  if  we  send  militar>'  advisors  to 
a,ssist  one  side  in  a  civil  war,  pay  all  of 
that  sides  bills,  fly  photo  reconnaissan<.-e 
for  that  side's  bombers,  tiain  their 
troops  and  ship  them  supplies  by  water, 
and,  in  addition,  provide  overall  po- 
litical and  military  direction  that  side? 
Obviously  it  is  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen,  that  Is  exactly  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  today  for  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cambodia. 

I  need  only  add  that  during  the  cur- 
rent year  the  Army  and  Air  Force  will 
pay  $1.8  million  in  combat  pay  to  men 
serving  in  Cambodia.  By  law.  combat 
pay  can  be  given  only  to  men  in  combat 
or  in  imminent  danger  of  being  fii-ed 
upon. 

As  I  have  said,  the  evidence  of  these 
activities  comes  from  reports  in  news- 
papers. Some  of  these  accounts,  partic- 
ularly those  about  American  advisors  In 
Cambodia,  have  been  consistently  de- 
nied by  the  government.  Others,  such 
as  charges  that  American  pilots  have 
been  flying  photo  reconnaissance  for 
Cambodian  bombers,  have  eventually 
been  admitted.  However,  whether  the  re- 
ports have  been  confirmed  or  denied,  they 
merit  our  most  careful  consideration. 

There  is  no  question  who  has  the  better 
record  over  the  last  years,  tlie  press  or  the 
Government,  for  giving  the  truth.  Cer- 
tainly, in  light  of  the  Air  Force's  con- 
tention that  they  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  lie  to  Congress  to  protect  secrecy 
of  operations  like  this,  the  newspaper 
accounts  deserve  some  answers. 

Let  me  summarize  the  evidence: 

First.  There  are  U.S.  military  advisers 
in  Cambodia.  Over  the  past  months  there 
have  been  a  number  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles describing  such  activities.  An 
article  by  Tammie  Arbuckle  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  tells  how  CIA-led  com- 
mando teams  In  Cambodia  engaged  in 
sabotage,  spying,  and  directing  air  and 
artillery  strikes.  An  article  by  Elizabeth 
Becker  in  the  Washington  Post  is  about 
an  American  adviser  named  Ondecker, 
who,  when  he  w£is  observed,  was  ordering 
troops  about  in  the  town  of  Kampot, 
Cambodia.  Of  course  the  use  of  "advisers'" 
is  illegal  imder  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  The  United  States  finances  the 
operation  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  in 
Cambodia,  including  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  This  information  comes  from  official 
Government  records.  In  fiscal  year  1974 
the  United  States  paid  more  than  $700 
million  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  this  went  for  mili- 
tary puiposes.  In  all,  our  contribution  to 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  was  at  least  10  times 
as  much  as  their  total  revenues. 

Third.  UJ3.  pilots  perform  aerial  recon- 
naissance over  Cambodia  and  help  Cam- 
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bodian  bomber  pilots  pick  out  targets. 
The  most  recent  news  story  about  Amer- 
ican photo-reconnaissance  flights  waa  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  November  26. 
The  U.S.  Government  now  admits  to 
these  flights,  but  says  they  constitute  no 
violation  of  law. 

Poiurth.  The  United  States  is  training 
Cambodian  pilots.  According  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Jack  Foisie  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  Jan.  11,  1974,  these  activities 
are  taking  place  at  the  Udom  Air  Base 
in  Thailand.  Information  about  such  ac- 
tivities in  Thailand  has  been  hard  to  get 
because  our  bases  in  Thailand  have  gen- 
erally been  off  limits  to  outsiders,  in- 
cluding newsmen.  However.  Mr.  Foisie, 
who  was  permitted  to  make  one  of  the 
rare  visits  to  the  Udom  Air  Base,  re- 
ports that  while  he  was  there  oflQcers 
told  him  that  Americans  were  training 
Cambodian  pilots  at  the  base.  The  train- 
ing, according  to  the  Par  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  is  being  done  by  the  men 
of  Detachment  One  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Commsmd  in  Thailand. 

Fifth.  U.S.  pilots  airdrop  military  sup- 
plies to  Cambodian  troops.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  have  admitted  to  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  flies  Cam- 
bodian troops  by  air,  but  have  said  that 
these  flights  are  carried  out  only  in  un- 
contested areas.  Eyewitness  accounts  in- 
cluding a  New  York  Times  story  of 
March  16,  1974.  indicate  that,  in  fact, 
some  of  the  missions  are  flown  to  supply 
Cambodian  troops  that  are  under  attack. 
The  Times  story  describes  how  U.S.  Air 
Force  pilots,  flying  C-130  transport 
planes,  parachuted  ammunition  to  "be- 
leaguered" government  troops.  There 
are  numerous  stories  about  U.S.  supply 
missions  over  Cambodian  rivers. 

Sixth.  Finally — and  most  impor- 
tantly— U.S.  oflBcials  are  actually  direct- 
ing the  war  for  the  Lon  Nol  regime  in 
Cambodia.  This  is  verified  by  a  report  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  several  news  accounts  from  Cam- 
bodia. According  to  the  accounts,  this 
advice,  which  extends  not  just  to  military 
operations  but  to  all  government  opera- 
tions, is  made  necessary  by  the  ineptness 
by  the  Lon  Nol  government.  It  is  this 
high  level  participation  in  the  war  that 
makes  the  pattern  of  our  military  activi- 
ties there  so  immistakable  and  so  serious. 
According  to  the  reports,  the  war  is 
being  conducted  with  the  advice  and  di- 
rection of  John  G.  Dean,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Cambodia.  The  House  report 
says, 

By  his  own  admission — Mr.  Dean— does  not 
hesitate  to  give  strategic  military  advice  to 
Lon  Nol  or  tactical  advice  to  subordinate 
military  commanders. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  6,  1974,  Philip  A.  McCombs 
write*  that: 

Ambassador  Dean  has  already  become  a 
legend  in  Phnon  Penh,  scolding  high  gov- 
ernment officials,  demanding  economic  and 
political  changes,  and  even  ordering  specific 
big  military  operations. 

This  evidence,  from  Government  re- 
ports and  the  accounts  of  professional 
journalists,  cannot  be  discounted.  Cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  overlooked  any 
longer.  And  if  it  can  be  disproved,  then 
let  the  administration  do  it.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  much  happier  to  know  that  my 


Government  Is  not  Involved  in  another 
covert  war. 

However,  especially  after  the  lies  we 
have  been  told  on  the  secret  war  in  Laos, 
the  U.S.  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  the 
"destabilization"  of  Chile,  to  name  a  few, 
we  should  not  take  Government  denials 
at  face  value.  Now  that  this  evidence  of 
our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Cambodia 
has  been  presented,  I  believe  the  burden 
of  proof  is  now  on  the  administration. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  place  excerpts  of  the  news- 
paper articles  I  have  referred  to  in  the 
Record : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  July  24, 
1974] 
unfted  spates  pttts  "advisers"  in 
Cambodia 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 
SvAY  RiENG,  Cambodia. — The  United  States 
has  launched  a  program,  staffed  by  Ameri- 
can personnel  in  the  Cambodian  countryside, 
with    para-miUtary   overtones   and    the   po- 
tential for  a  U.S. -run  private  army  on  the 
Laos  model. 

The  program  has  10  Americans  In  It,  sta- 
tioned seml-permanently  In  province  capitals 
such  as  Svay  Rleng,  Battambang,  Kompong 
Cham,  Kampot  and  others.  The  operation 
was  launched  two  months  ago,  although  the 
first  group  of  five  Americans  arrived  in 
Phnom  Penh  in  April. 

They  moved  into  the  countryside  in  early 
May  and  the  second  group  of  five  followed  a 
few  weeks  later.  The  celling  of  200  American 
Embassy  and  related  personnel  was  not  ex- 
ceeded as  cuts  were  made  In  personnel  in 
other  departments  to  make  room  for  the  new 
program. 

At  least  two  of  the  Americans  were  en- 
gaged previously  in  the  Laos  paramilitary 
program. 

The  present  program  Is  supported  by  China 
Airlines,  of  which  Air  America,  the  private 
company  used  In  the  Laos  operation,  is  a 
subsidiary.  The  pilots  are  in  many  cases  the 
same  men  who  flew  In  Laos,  providing  sup- 
port for  American-run  teams  in  enemy-held 
areas.  These  Americans  expect  the  same  situ- 
ation to  evolve  here  in  Cambodia. 

China  Airlines  Is  opening  a  new  office  in 
downtown  Phnom  Penh.  Americans  In  the 
field  are  supplied  with  radio  equipment  giv- 
ing direct  contact  with  U.S.  Emljassy  in 
Phnom  Penh  and  capable  of  contacting  air 
support  and  local  guerrilla  teams.  Cambodian 
military  sources  here  say  a  U.S.  official  In 
Svay  Rleng  help  with  14  tliree-man  teams 
of  "Black  Commandos." 

A  U.S.  official  here  receives  and  collates 
radioed  information  from  the  teams,  and 
suggests  places  where  the  teams  might  oper- 
ate. Each  team  leader  has  a  Cambodian 
cover  name,  similar  to  the  Laos  operating 
system. 

The  teams,  besides  gather  information, 
engage  in  reportedly  successful  raids — usual- 
ly rocket  attacks  on  trucks  passing  down 
Viet  Cong  supply  routes  10  miles  west  and 
seven  miles  east  of  this  three-street  town, 
the  only  Cambodian  government  holdout  in 
Cambodia's  Parrots  Beak  area  close  South 
Vietnam's  border.  The  teams  also  call  In  air 
and  artillery  fire  on  the  Viet  Cong  supply 
routes. 

The  "Black  Commandos"  are  mostly  Cam- 
bodia border  smugglers  who  know  the  area 
well.  The  teams  were  recruited  by  Cambodian 
Col.  Mok  Cheay  and  the  United  States  only 
stepped  in  to  develop  them — a  move  reminis- 
cent of  the  U.S.  development  of  Laos  village 
defense  groups  in  1966  which  later  became 
private  army  regiments  with  U.S.  com- 
manders. 

The  Americans  use  call  signs  stich  as  "Kip- 
per." "Anthill"  and  "Easter  ■  Bunny,"  and 
airstrips    have    site    numbers    Ijecause    Air 


America  pilots  cant  handle  Cambodian 
names,  a  system  that  was  used  in  Laos  too. 

There  are  Cambodian  nationals  in  U.S. 
employ  who  handle  communications  and  re- 
porting In  more  dangerous  areas  under  fire 
and  coordinate  local  air  strikes.  These  Cam- 
bodians correspond  to  Laos  operational  as- 
sistants. The  Air  America  helicopters  with 
U.S.  officials  do  appear  at  hotspots  and  have 
come  under  fire,  according  U.S.  and  Cambo- 
dian sources  who  give  8p)eclflc  dates,  times 
and  places.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  a  U.S.  official  in  Svay  Rieng 
conceded  the  enemy  undoubtedly  knew  of 
the  American  presence  in  countryside  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  grenade  attack. 
They  expressed  surprise  there  had  been  no 
embassy  statement  of  this  U.S.  presence. 

"It  can't  be  hidden.  We  stick  out  like  a 
sore  thumb."  he  said,  noting  he  was  the  only 
American  in  this  tiny  Communist-sur- 
rounded town.  U.S.  Officials  admit  local  air 
support  has  been  expanded  following  new 
China  Airlines  contracts. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1974] 
American   Advises   in   Combat 
(By  Elizabeth  Becker) 
Kampot.  Cambodia. — During  the  dark  hours 
of  dawn  the  Cambodian  insurgents  were  lob- 
bing mortars  around  the  government's  com- 
mand post  at  Kampot.  Inside,  VS.  MaJ.  Law- 
rence  W.  Ondec'Ker  was  showing  the  Cam- 
bodian  officers   how^   to   mount   a   counter- 
attack. 

"I  want  you  to  respond  very  quickly  he 
said.  "If  even  one  mortar  falls  in  your  zone, 
you  must  answer  back  with  fire  Immediately." 

While  the  American  major  was  poring  over 
maps  with  the  Cambodian  staff  officers,  the 
Cambodian  general  officially  In  command  of 
the  post  was  writing  In  his  diary,  alone  in 
an  adjoining  bunker. 

The  U.S.  embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  has  re- 
peatedly denied  reports  that  Americans  sire 
serving  as  military  advisers  In  the  field.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  law  that  prohibits  the  U.S. 
mission  here  from  direct  involvement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

But  the  situation  In  this  coastal  town 
about  80  miles  south  of  Phnom  Penh  Is  crit- 
ical, and  Maj.  Ondecker  was  flown  down  Sun- 
day. "He  was  loaned  to  us  from  the  3d  In- 
fantry Brigade."  Lt.  Col.  Choey  Yeun  said,  "He 
Is  attached  to  the  3d  and  normally  works  in 
the  field  with  them,  but  he  is  needed  here.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  did  not  know  him." 

In  the  past  month  rebel  troops  have  moved 
within  one  to  four  miles  of  Kampot,  captur- 
ing the  city's  main  water  supply  and  the 
country's  only  cement  factory.  They  regu- 
larly shell  the  town  with  75-mm  recolUess 
rifles  and  81-mm.  mortars. 

Although  government  intelligence  officers 
warned  of  an  Impending  offensive  as  early 
as  January,  the  Kampot  garrison  made  no 
defense  preparations.  Over  the  past  week  the 
Cambodian  high  command  sent  reinforce- 
ments— and    they    sent   MaJ.    Ondecker. 

"Protect  this  area  immediately,"  Maj.  On- 
decker said  while  the  31  rounds  were  falling 
in  and  around  the  city  Monday  morning. 
"Good,  perfect,"  he  said  as  a  Cambodian  of- 
ficer pointed  on  the  map  after  accepting  the 
American's  prop>osal. 

The  day  before  rebel  gunners  shot  down 
one  of  the  two  helicopter  gunshlps  stationed 
here,  and  the  second  one  was  recalled  to 
Phnom  Penh.  MaJ.  Ondecker  arranged  with 
the  U.S.  embassy  on  the  morning  of  the  at- 
tack that  additional  gunshlps  would  be  sent 
to   Kampot   to   support   the   Infantry. 

A  member  of  the  U.S.  military  attache's 
staff  in  Phnom  Penh,  Ondecker,  is  in  Kampot 
officially  to  gather  information.  Chuck  Ber- 
nard, known  as  Monsieur  Jacques,  Is  the 
other  U.S.  representative  in  town.  He  has 
approximately  the  same  official  duties  as  On- 
decker except  that  his  area  Is  civilian  mat- 
ters. 


"Monsieur  Jacques  works  with  me,"  said 
Ker  aophay,  director  of  political  warfare. 
"He  writes  propaganda  tracts  with  me.  We 
have  published  and  distributed  6.000  pam- 
phlets in  the  three  weeks  he  has  t>een  here." 

While  Junior  Cambodian  officers  say  Amer- 
icans advise  In  the  field  around  Phnom  Penh, 
it  has  never  been  confirmed.  In  Kampot, 
however.  It  difficult  to  hide.  Ondecker  was 
in  and  out  of  the  command  post,  openly  rec- 
ommending military  maneuvers.  Sometimes 
he  prefaced  his  proposals  with  "I  suggest 
and  the  general  also  suggests  that  you  im- 
mediately fire  In  this  direction." 

U.S.  AID  TO  CAMBODIA 


|ln  iniliions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal 


Program 


Fiscal 
year 
1973 
(actual    (estimate) 


year 
1974 


Military  assistance  • 1*1.1  169.1 

Drawdown    authority,    sec.    506    DOD 

slocks P ^'P" 

Total  military 141. 1  «19. 1 

Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 68.0  .   SS.J 

Food  for  peace.  Public  Uw  «80 41. 5  '  194.  Z 

Total  economic  budgetary  support.  109.5  289.2 

Grand  total 250l  TOil 


1  Includes  supply  operations  and  excess  defense  articles. 

:  In  fiscal  year  1974  $146,100,000  of  Public  Law  480  generated 
funds  were  used  "common  defense  purposes."  This  mal(es  a 
total  of  $565,200,000  in  military  aid  for  Cambodia. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  22,  1974) 

United  States  Said  To  Pick  Out  Targets  for 

Cambodians 

(By  John  Bvirgess) 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  Nov.  21. — American 
military  analysts  are  making  recommenda- 
tions on  bombing  targets  lo  Communist- 
controlled  areas  of  Cambodia  to  the  military 
command  In  Phnom  Penh,  according  to  a 
well-placed  U.S.  military  source. 

The  recommendations,  based  on  aerial  re- 
connaissance flights  conducted  several  times 
dally  by  U.S.  Jets,  are  In  apparent  violation 
of  the  congressional  ban  of  a  direct  U.S. 
military  role  in  Cambodia. 

(A  congressional  source  in  Washington 
said  he  thought  the  ban,  which  went  into 
effect  Aug.  15,  1973,  definitely  prohibited  any 
advisory  role  for  Americans  such  as  recom- 
mending targets  in  the  Cambodia  fighting.! 

The  Intelligence  flight*,  about  three  sor- 
ties a  day,  are  carried  out  by  RF-4  Phantom 
jets  belonging  to  the  432d  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  stationed  at  Udom  Air  Base  in  north- 
eastern Thailand. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  ban  against 
a  U.S.  combat  role  went  into  effect,  the  Pen- 
tagon said  that  it  understood  It  could  con- 
tinue "unarmed  reconnaissance  flights  for 
fne  purpose  of  gathering  intelligence." 

In  the  period  since  a  number  of  the  RF-4 
have  returned  from  missions  over  Cambodia 
with  minor  battle  damage,  but  none  have 
been  shot  down,  the  source  said. 

Once  the  film  is  back  at  Udom  it  Is  studied 
by  American  photoanalysts  who  identify  tar- 
gets, look  for  camouflaged  positions  and 
make  recommendations  for  bombing  strikes. 

Their  reports  are  passed  on  to  the  U.S.  Sup- 
port Activities  Group,  the  Air  Force  head- 
quarters complex  at  the  Nakhon  Phanom 
Air  Base,  also  In  the  northeast.  This  unit 
forwards  It  to  the  Cambodian  Air  Force, 
presumably  through  the  U.S.  embassy  in 
Phnom  Penh. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26,  1974] 
Army  Says  Data  Given  to  Cambodia 
A    defense    Department    spokesman    con- 
firmed yesterday   that  intelligence   on   pos- 


sible targets  In  Communist -controlled  areas 
la  passed  to  the  Cambodian  armed  forces. 

The  practice  does  not  violate  the  congres- 
sional ban  on  U.S.  combat  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia,  be  contended.  A  dispatch 
in  The  Washington  Post  last  Friday  quoted 
a  US,  military  source  In  Bangkok  as  saying 
that  American  analysts  were  selecting  tar- 
gets from  aerial  reconnaissance  data. 

Photo  interpreters  "Identify  Items  of  intel- 
ligence Interest"  and  pass  them  to  the  Cam- 
bodians, the  Pentagon  spokesman  said,  with 
"the  Judgment  of  what  should  be  done.  If 
anything,"  left  to  Phnom  Penh. 

The  congressional  ban  that  took  effect 
Avig.  15.  1973,  prohibited  use  of  American 
fimds  "to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
bat activities  by  United  States  military  forces 
In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shore  of  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia." 

Intelligence  flights  over  Cambodia  are 
flown  by  RP-4  jets  from  Udom  Air  Base  in 
Thailand. 

Some  congressional  authorities  on  the  ban 
contend  that  it  excludes  any  advisory  role 
by  Americans. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  11,  1974) 

U.S.  Airmen  Still  Draw  Indochina 

Combat  Pay 

(By  Jack  Foisie) 

Udoen  Air  Base,  Thailand,— There  still  are 
U,S.  airmen  drawing  combat  pay  for  flights 
over  embattled  Indochina,  even  though  all 
bombing  by  American  warplanes  ceased 
Aug.  15. 

Confirming  that  aerial  reconnaissance 
continues  over  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  Brig.  Gen.  James  R,  Hlldreth  said 
two-man  photo-recce  crews  still  face  the  risk 
of  hostile  fire  and  so  are  entitled  to  added 
pay  for  extra-hazardous  duty.  They  get  $65 
extra  a  month. 

In  another  disclosure,  officers  here  said  a 
special  American  unit  continues  to  train  Lao 
and  Cambodian  pilots  In  planes  usually  bear- 
ing the  markings  of  those  nations.  The  civil 
war  continues  In  Cambodia  but  the  rival 
forces  In  Laos  are  under  a  ceasefire. 

When  American  reporters  asked  to  talk 
with  members  of  this  American  unit  they 
were  told  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  Thai  government. 

The  unit,  located  in  a  closed-off  corner  of 
this  atr  base,  recently  was  made  a  separate 
command  whose  boss.  Col.  E.  E.  Johnson, 
reports  directly  to  headquarters  in  Bangkok 
and  Honolulu. 

Although  Its  role  was  defined  only  as 
"training  and  logistics,"  in  past  years  three 
of  Its  members  were  killed  in  action  In  un- 
specified areas  of  Indochina.  Air  Force 
spokesmen  were  unable  to  elaborate  on  the 
circumstances. 

(From    the   Far   Eastern   Economic    Review, 

Feb.  11,  19741 

Flying  Into  an  Uncertain  Past 

(By  David  Jenkins) 

Udorn:  Among  the  5,500  US  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel stationed  at  the  huge  Udorn  air  base 
In  Northeast  Thailand  are  a  handful  of 
Americans  who  are  training  Laotian  and 
Cambodian  pilots  to  fly  T-28  fighter-bomb- 
ers, the  planes  which  form  the  backbone  of 
those  countries'  air  forces. 

The  men  belong  to  an  obscure  unit  which 
was,  until  recently,  known  as  "Detachment 
One "  of  the  US  Air  Force's  56th  Special  Op- 
erations Wing  (sow)  at  Nakhon  Phanom  but 
it  has  now  been  redesignated  as  Etetachment 
One — "the  training  and  logistics  detach- 
ment" — of  the  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Thailand  (mactkai)  . 

And  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  sur- 
rounds "Det.  One"  and  lis  operations  in 
Thailand. 

Newsmen  who  recently  toured  the  sprawl- 
ing Udorn  air  base  saw  at  least  20  Det.  One 


TZ28's  tucked  away  In  one  wired-off  com- 
pound on  the  l>ase  perimeter.  Some  of  the 
planes  carried  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  markings 
some  had  Cambodian  Air  Force  markings 
and  some  had  no  markings  at  all.  Some  of 
the  planes  were  painted  light  grey,  some 
were  decked  out  in  green  and  brown  camou- 
flage paint. 

The  visiting  Journalists,  the  first  party  of 
nevremen  to  visit  the  base  in  four  years,  saw  a 
number  of  Americans  in  the  Det.  One  section 
of  the  base  bvit  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
to  any  of  them.  However,  the  visitors  were 
told  something  about  Det.  One  by  Brlg.-Gen. 
James  R.  Hlldreth,  commander  of  the  tjsaf's 
13lh  advon  (Advanced  Echelon)  and  the 
man  responsible  for  all  usat  training  and 
logistics  in  ThaUand.  Gen,  Hlldreth  said  that 
Det,  One  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
56th  sow  at  Nakhon  Phanom  and  put  under 
his  control  at  Udorn  to  "streamlln-  the  com- 
mand structure";  with  the  T-28s  at  Udorn 
and  the  56th  sow  at  Nakhon  Phanom  It  had 
been  difficult  to  maintain  efficient  control, 

Det.  One  trained  Laotian  pUots,  Gen.  Hll- 
dreth said.  It  also  trained  Laotian  ground 
crews  to  maintain  T-28s.  That  was  all.  Did 
It  train  any  Cambodian  airmen?  Yes,  said 
the  general,  there  were  a  few  but  not  so 
many  now.  Did  it  train  anyone  else?  No,  no 
one  else,  he  said. 

The  T-28S  belonged  to  different  countries 
and  that  was  why  they  carried  different 
markings.  The  planes  were  Involved  purely 
in  a  training  programme  and  never  left  Thai 
airspace  and  never  dropped  real  bombs:  even 
on  the  practice  range  they  used  dummy 
bombs. 

It  all  seemed  fairly  straightforward.  But 
later,  as  the  newsmen  were  being  shepnerde'l 
into  the  officer's  mess  for  lunch,  they  noticed 
an  honour  roll  with  the  names  of  all  the 
men  from  the  Udorn  base  who  have  been 
posted  as  kUled  in  action  (kia)  or  missing 
m  action  (MIA)  in  the  years  since  the  tjsak 
came  here  In  1965.  There  were  about  50  small 
brass  plates  on  the  roll,  each  one  bearing 
the  name,  rank,  unit  and  date  of  death  of 
each  man  (or  the  date  when  a  man  was 
posted  MIA).  But  the  three  most  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  roll  were  men  from  Det.  One 
and  they  were  all  listed  as  kia  and  there 
were  no  dates  given.  (The  fourth  most  re- 
cent name  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
KIA  in  December  1972) . 

The  obvious  question  was:  how  can  a  man 
be  listed  as  kia  If  he  Is  only  fiylng  Inside  the 
boundaries  of  a  friendly  country  on  training 
missions?  You  have  to  be  in  a  combat  situa- 
tion to  warrant  a  kia  designation;  a  cras'i 
not  caused  by  hostile  action  will  not  do  and, 
so  far  as  anyone  knows,  the  Thai  insurgents 
haven't  yet  taken  to  shooting  down  Ameri- 
can training  planes.  It  was  all  very  curious 
and  the  Air  Force  public-relations  men.  who 
were  getting  more  and  more  flustered  as  the 
day  wore  on,  did  not  really  come  up  with  any 
answers.  But  they  did  seem  to  be  making  a 
mental  note  to  take  down  all  the  honour 
rolls  the  next  time  the  press  visited  Udorn. 
And  so  the  mystery  of  Det.  One  and  Us 
three  kia  American  Instructors  remains.  Per- 
haps Det.  One  is  Just  an  Innocent  training 
and  logistics  detachment.  But  it  does  look  as 
if  this  strange  little  unit  that  was  taken 
from  the  56th  sow — a  unit  which,  ot>serv- 
ers  say,  has  a  reputation  for  doing  "a  lot  of 
the  spookie  things  " — was  not  always  quite  so 
innocent. 

(FVom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  16.  1974] 
U.S.  Airlift  Help  to  Cambodia  Port 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  March  15  (API  — 
A  United  States  C-130  transport  parachuted 
ammunition  to  beleaguered  Government 
troops  in  the  seaport  of  Kampot  while  the 
troops  opened  a  counter-offensive  against  In- 
surgent positions,  military  sources  said  today. 

The  reports  said  that  the  transport,  flying 
from  Thailand,  dropped  three  containers  of 
ammunition  into  the  town,  accidentally  klU- 
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ing  one  person  on  the  ground.  Although 
American  air  attacks  are  now  forbidden  In 
Indochina.  United  States  military  aircraft 
have  parachuted  aminuultion  before  to  Iso- 
lated Cambodian  towns  and  outposts  as  part 
of  the  military  equipment  delivery  program. 
The  troops  In  Kampot,  which  Is  85  miles 
southwest  of  Phnom  Penh,  attacked  insur- 
gent lines  northwest  and  east  of  the  town, 
military  sources  said.  Sharp  fighting  weis  re- 
ported, but  little  headway. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  6,  1974 1 

U.S.  Planes  Fly  Supplies  To  Besikced 

Cambodians 

(By  Kim  WlUen-son) 

Washington. — Defense  Secretary  James  R. 
Schleslnger  said  yesterday  that  US  planes 
continue  to  fly  about  690  supply  missions  a 
month  to  Cambodia,  many  of  them  in  the 
form  of  airdrops  to  towns  and  villages  sur- 
rounded by  Insurgent  troops.  He  said  there 
was  "some  risk"  of  US  planes  being  shot 
down  on  these  missions,  "but  we  aire  taking 
precautions  to  keep  it  as  low  ais  possible." 

Pentagon  spokesmen  said  later  that  the 
figure  of  690  missions  quoted  by  Schleslnger 
applied  to  only  one  month,  August  1973. 
They  said  Including  both  airdrops  and  re- 
supply  flights  that  land  at  Phnom  Penh's 
airfield  the  total  has  been  averaging  only 
about  425  per  month  this  year. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  1975  arms  aid  requests  Schles- 
lnger said  the  total  budget  on  that  account 
has  more  than  doubled  from  the  current 
level  because  of  developments  In  both  Indo- 
china and  the  Mideast. 

But  Schleslnger  maintained  that  military 
aid  was  actually  quite  a  bargain  for  the 
United  States  because  it  made  possible  "re- 
gional stability  in  crucial  areas  of  the  world 
without  the  need  for  direct  Intervention  by 
American  forces." 

He  said  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
demonstrated  the  problems  that  can  result 
from  the  direct  Involvement  of  American 
forces.  Here  is  where  security  assistance  has 
an  Indispensable  role  " 

Schleslnger  was  asked  by  Rep.  Clement 
Zablockl  (D.-WLs).  whether  South  Vietnam 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  major  aid 
reductions. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4,  19741 

U.S.  Envot  in  Cambodia  Said  To  Oivk  Arms 

Advice 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Wasuincton.  Aug.  3. — John  G.  Dean,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  Ui  Cambodia,  reg- 
ularly gives  military  advice  to  President  Lon 
Nol  and  other  Cambodian  officials  despite 
Congressional  Injunctions,  according  to  a  re- 
port Issued  today  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Foreign  AlT.airs  Committee. 

The  report,  which  covered  all  of  Indochina, 
noted  that  five  separate  acts  of  Congres.s  pro- 
hibit the  United  States  "from  acting  in  a 
military  advisory  capacity  in  Cambodia." 

But  the  study,  prepared  by  two  committee 
consultants,  said  that  Mr.  Dean,  "by  his  own 
admission  does  not  hesitate  to  give  strategic 
military  advice  to  Lon  Nol  or  tactical  advice 
to  subordinate  military  commanders." 

"It  Is  bis  Interpretation  of  existing  laws 
that  Congress  did  not  mean  to  preclude  'ad- 
vising' at  the  level  at  which  he  performs,"  the 
report  said.  It  was  prepared  by  John  J.  Brady 
and  John  H.  Sullivan,  who  visited  the  area 
from  April  15  to  May  10. 

The  report  said  that,  contrary  to  some  press 
reports  that  American  military  personnel 
were  actively  advising  Cambodian  military 
units,  "the  staff  survey  team  could  find  no 
evidence  that  Americans  are  acting  as  combat 
unit  advisers." 

Members  of  the  defense  attache's  office  reg- 
ularly go  into  the  field  to  gather  information 
the  report  continued,  and  while  there  their 
actions  "or  even  their  questions  may  have 


some  Impact  on  the  actions  of  Cambodian 
field  oomm&nders." 

"There  Is  no  indication,  however,  that  this 
practice  has  been  systematized  or  U  being 
used  by  defense  attache  office  personnel  with 
the  Intent  of  violating  the  law."  it  added. 

"It  is  clear,  however,  that  American  officials 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  the  Cambodians 
advice  on  military  matters  ranging  from  com- 
mand structure  and  training  to  management 
and  logistics. "  it  said. 

I  From  Uie   Wa.?hington  Star-News.  Oct.  24, 
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Incocmina   Woes  Stili,  Lincek 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Saicon. — The  American  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  Indochina  has  changed  far 
more  among  people  In  the  United  States  than 
It  has  among  U.S.  dlplomata  and  other 
American  officials  in  this  area.  .  .  .  Some 
show  a  flexible  willingness  to  adjust  to  the 
new  mood  at  home,  the  congressional  limita- 
tions on  the  future  U.S.  role  in  the  area,  and 
such  changed  situations  as  the  American- 
financed  coalition  government  with  the  Com- 
munists In  Laos.  Others  still  follow  the  old 
hard-line  concept  of  fighting  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  putting  that  fight  ahead  of 
everything. 

The  question  arises  of  whether  the  fight  is 
sometimes  placed  ahead  of  honesty.  The  way 
an  increasingly  politicized  U.S.  embassy  in 
Saigon  has  distorted  the  evidence  of  respon- 
sibility for  mllltaiy  violations  of  the  South 
Vietnam  cease-fire  has  caused  controversy, 
for  Instance. 

The  broader  question  is  where  true  Ameri- 
can Interests  lie.  There  is  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence In  Interpretation  between  some  senior 
Americans  here  and  the  mood  at  home  as  re- 
flected in  congressional  reductions  of  aid  to 
the  area. 

Despite  the  congressional  desire  to  dis- 
engage from  Indochina,  the  U.S.  embassies  in 
Saigon,  Phnom  Penh  and  Vlentlaoie  are  very 
heavily  Involved  lu  helping  to  run  the  gov- 
ernments there. 

This  Is  particularly  marked  In  Cambodia. 
The  patent  Inability  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  to 
manage  its  remnant  part  of  the  country  effi- 
ciently or  honestly  has  virtually  forced  an 
American  encroachment  on  what  would  nor- 
mally be  national  sovereignty.  Americans  re- 
main Important  behind  the  scenes  In  South 
Vietnam,  too.  aud  provide  the  spark  for  the 
uon-Communlat  side  in  the  Lao  coalition.  .  .  . 

When  the  United  Slates  became  Involved 
In  Cambodia  after  the  ouster  of  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  in  March  1970.  It  was  to 
help  defend  the  country  against  North  Viet- 
namese attack.  But  the  war  has  shifted  Into 
more  of  a  civil  conflict  between  Cambodians 
while  Lon  Nol's  government  has  become 
weaker  and  In  greater  need  of  economic  and 
military  assistance. 

In  this  situation  the  UJS.  embassy  has 
gradually  been  drawn  into  playing  a  more 
assertive  role  in  tryhig  to  reduce  iJieffloiency 
and  corruption  so  that  the  regime  could  sur- 
vive. The  present  ambassador,  John  Gunther 
Dean,  has  earned  the  mocking  title  of  "gov- 
ernor-general like  the  old  days  of  French 
rule. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jvme  6.  1974) 

U.S.    Inttrfsts    im   Cambodia    iMPERn.Eo    by 

Student  Unrest 

(By  Philip  A.  McCombp) 

Phnom  Penh. — The  student  turnout  in 
Phnom  Penh  imposes  yet  another  btu-den 
ou  the  shaky  republican  government  of  Presi- 
dent Lon  Nol,  and  necessarily  affects  the 
enormous  commitment  that  the  United 
States  has  made  in  Cambodia. 

That  commitment  Is  to  strongly  back  the 
Lon  Nol  government  for  the  time  being  and 
ultimately  to  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
a  coalition  government  that  Is  not  hostUo 
to  U.S.  interests. 

To  these  ends,  the  United  States  is  now 


spending  $1.75  million  a  day  in  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Cambodia — nearly  $fl60  mil- 
lion tl:ii8  year.  The  new  U.S.  ambassador  in 
Phnom  Penh,  John  Gunther  Dean,  has  In 
two  months  made  It  absolutely  clear  to  Cam- 
bodians and  foreigners  alike  In  Phnom  Penh 
that  he  is,  in  effect,  running  the  country. 

The  government  of  Lon  Nol  and  Prime 
Minister  Long  Boret  make  no  major  de- 
slons  without  consulting  Dean.  .  .  . 

Ambassador  Dean  has  already  become  a 
legend  In  Phnom  Penh,  scolding  high  gov- 
ernment officials,  demanding  economic  and 
political  changes  and  even  ordering  specific 
military  operations. 

He  Is  under  Instructions  from  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to  "keep  a 
strong  hand  in  "  In  the  support  of  U.S.  in- 
terests In  Cambodia. 

A  strong  hand  means  propping  up  the 
Lon  Nol  government  so  that  It  can  survive 
and  continue  to  fight  off  the  Insurgents 
until  they  can  somehow  be  brought  to  the 
negotiating  table. 


OPPOSITION  TO  SAVINGS  INTEREST 
TAX   DEDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  16994,  which 
would  allow  an  income  tax  deduction  of 
up  to  $500  a  year  on  savings  interest  for 
each  individual  taxpayer,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  against  it.  I  am  opposed  to  it, 
first  of  all,  because  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  truly  progressive  tax  system,  in 
whicli  each  individual  pays  taxes  in  ac- 
cord with  his  income,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  a  large  step 
away  from  Ujis  goal. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  great 
many  wealthy  individuals  do  not  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax,  and,  far  from 
doing  anything  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, this  bill  would  most  assist  the  few 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
put  SI 0,000  in  the  bank.  To  those  who 
speak  of  this  bill  as  one  to  assist  the  small 
saver,  I  would  say  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bill  dole.s  out  aid  to  the  small  saver  with 
a  teaspoon,  and  to  the  wealthy  with  a 
ladle. 

I,  of  course,  am  not  at  all  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  major  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  increase  the  availability  of 
home  mortgage  money  in  private  lend- 
ing institutions.  But  estimates  are  tliat 
this  bill  will  provide  only  a  possible  one- 
time boost  of  $3.5  billion  for  new  mort- 
gages. Considering  the  fact  that  it  will 
result  in  a  $2  billion  loss  to  the  Treasury 
each  year,  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
deficit  is  a  major  concern,  and  the  blow 
it  strikes  to  the  concept  of  tax  equity,  1 
am  certain  we  can  produce  a  better  bill 
to  help  the  housing  industry  than  this. 


PROJECT  TURNAROUND:  U.S.  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AIRLINES  NEED 
HELP 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dot-ski)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  flight  crew  members  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  are  sponsoring  a 
conference   of  pUots.   flight   engineers, 
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and  other  employees  of  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional airlines. 

The  3-day  meeting,  dubbed  "Project 
Turnaround,"  is  being  held  at  the  May- 
flower, and  features  speakers  from  in- 
dustry and  government  who  are  address- 
ing the  various  aspects  of  the  airlines' 
crisis. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  called 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant issue  and  to  the  lack  of  action  by  the 
administration.  Today  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  to  the  participants  of  "Project 
Turnaroimd"  on  the  subject  of  world  air 
mail  rates,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  remarks. 

Remarks  of  Thaddevs  J.  Ditlski 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  conference 
and  guests.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  speak  to  you  on  world  air  mail 
rates.  From  recent  statements  I  have  heard 
and  articles  I  have  read  on  world  air  mall 
rates,  I  consider  It  a  double  honor  that  you 
have  chosen  me  as  an  expert  on  the  subject. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  having  met  with 
postal  officials  and  Universal  Postal  Union 
representatives  from  around  the  world,  I 
have  had  a  particular  Interest  In  the  effects 
of  current  rates  on  our  International  carriers. 
As  you  know,  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
Is  a  multi-national  postal  group  that  meets 
m  a  Congress  every  five  years.  In  the  Interim, 
certain  standing  committees  and  an  inter- 
national bureau  located  In  Bern.  Switzer- 
land, continue  the  workings  of  the  Union. 
The  Universal  Postal  Union  throughout  the 
world  forms  a  single  postal  territory,  having 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  in  the  ex- 
change of  mall  between  countries.  It  sets 
uniform  postage  rates,  surface  transporta- 
tion rates,  sizes  of  letters  and  other  mailable 
objects,  and  the  rates  for  the  settlement  of 
air  maU  accounts  between  postal  adminis- 
trations. Most  countries  of  the  world  are 
members  and  the  membership  varies  around 
150. 

The  last  Postal  Congress  was  held  in  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  June  of  this  year, 
celebrating  its  centennial.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note,  at  this  point,  that  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  was  Post- 
master Montgomery  Blair  of  the  United 
States. 

The  part  of  the  UPU  machinery  that  we 
are  dealing  with  today  is  the  rate-maklag 
procedure  for  air  transportation.  It  is  a 
compUcated  one,  usually  taking  some  five 
years  to  arrive  at  a  rate.  It  uses  not  only 
the  facilities  of  the  member  countries,  but 
also  data  from  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (ICAO),  a  government 
group,  and  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  (lATA),  a  conunercial  group. 
Normally,  when  rates  nre  established  and 
approved  by  each  Congress,  they  are  based 
on  the  five-year  period  after  approval.  Tlie 
Lausanne  Congress  in  1974.  inerefore.  ap- 
proved rates  for  the  1976-1981  period 

Until  the  1969  Vienna  Congre.ss  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  rates  for  the  settle- 
ment of  air  accounts  between  administra- 
tions was  not  set  by  any  cost  formula  but 
was  an  agreed-to  rate  among  members.  Be- 
tween the  Vienna  Congress  in  1964  and  the 
Congress  of  Tokyo  in  1969,  the  various  stand- 
ing committees  began  to  obtain  cost  data 
from  both  ICAO  and  lATA.  From  this  date, 
ihey  arrived  at  a  rate  which  they  considered 
eqtiitable. 

Between  the  Tokyo  Congress  In  1969  and 
the  Lausanne  Congress  in  1974  the  same 
procedure  was  used  to  arrive  at  an  equi- 
table rate.  These  rates  are  expressed  In  Postal 
Gold  Francs  per  kilo  per  kilometer.  Trans- 
lated into  our  language  the  letter  rate  is  $1.73 
per  ton/mile  and  for  other  classes  57.7  cents 
per  ton/mile.  All  Congresses  are  signed  by 


United  States  Postal  officials  and  ratified  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

These  air  rates  are  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment of  air  accounts  between  postal  admin- 
istration .  .  .  that  Is  to  say,  if  one  country 
uses  the  air  services  of  another  country  then 
it  will  pay  the  UPU  rates.  The  rates  and  dis- 
tances between  all  points  where  air  service  is 
available  Is  in  the  "Ust  of  Postal  Distances" 
published  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union. 

The  rate  set  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  the  carriage  of  U.S.  mail  by  U.S. 
air  carriers  Is  the  authority  established  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  which  at 
that  time  included  'service  pay"  and  "sub- 
sidy pay."  Historically  the  Board  has  always 
set  mall  rates  based  only  on  cost  of  the 
U.S.  air  carriers.  Recently  the  Board  said 
that  under  section  406  it  has  no  other  alter- 
native. If  you  take  the  time  to  read  section 
406  (a)  and  (b),  you  can  find  no  statement 
prohibiting  other  considerations.  We  must 
therefore,  assume  that  bureaucratic  prece- 
dence has  won  over  progress. 

Now  let's  review  a  few  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  paying  U.S.  air  carriers  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  civil  mail.  The  Postal  Service,  CAB,  and 
Department  of  Transportation  representa- 
tives have  together  or  separately  said  the 
following: 

1.  The  rate  Is  a  subsidy  rate. 

2.  The  rate  is  arrived  at  by  using  many 
short-haul  carreers. 

3.  Most  nations  of  the  world  do  not  pay 
their  national  air  carriers  the  IPU  rate  for 
national  mail. 

4.  The  UPU  transit  rate  has  a  provision  to 
give  transit  countries  monies  to  defray  the 
cost  of  handling  transit  maUs. 

Some  have  said  that  the  rate  set  for  profit 
margin  return  of  investment  is  too  high, 
therefore,  it  amounts  to  subsidy.  However, 
this  is  a  class  rate  applying  to  all  carriers  on 
a  worldwide  basis,  set  and  approved  by  gov- 
ernments including  our  own.  Any  class  rate 
such  as  a  passenger  fare  or  a  cargo  rate — or 
even  the  present  CAB  rate  for  the  carriage 
of  mail— is  under  cost  for  some  carriers  aud 
above  cost  for  others.  The  operating  cost  data 
submitted  by  lATA  covered  to  a  large  ex- 
tent only  long  haul  carriers.  The  volume  of 
maU  carried  by  short-haul  carriers  was 
minimal. 

Most  countries  of  the  world  do  pay  their 
national  carriers  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
rate  for  carriage  of  national  mall. 

The  two  major  countries  of  the  world  that 
do  not  are  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  Not- 
withstanding the  Postal  Services  statements 
to  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  the  rates 
which  Canada  and  Great  Britain  pay  their 
national  air  carriers  are  substantially  more 
than  the  present  CAB  rate  of  some  32  cents 
per  ton  mile.  Canada,  in  addition  to  having 
an  all  up  service  up  to  eight  ounces,  also 
forwards  surface  mail  at  rates  almost  equal 
to  present  cargo  rates. 

Now,  to  the  last  item  of  monies  included 
in  transit  rates  to  pay  the  transit  adminis- 
tration for  handling  the  mail.  The  transit 
r.ite  is  an  air  transportation  rate  appearing 
in  tlie  Book  of  Postal  Distances.  Lets  get  to 
one  basic  fact  that  is  overlooked  ...  if  we 
have  passenger  fares  aud  cargo  rates,  set  by 
international  organization,  that  are  uniform 
for  all  users  of  the  service  regardless  of  car- 
rier or  direction,  then  why  can't  we  have 
the  same  condition  applying  to  U.S.  Mat! 
carried  by  U.S.  carriers  vs  foreign  carriers? 

Why  does  our  Postal  Servi,:e  v.  ant  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  paying  foreign  air  car- 
riers the  higher  UPU  rate  and  paying  U.S. 
air  carriers  the  lower  CAB  rale?  Why  do  they 
oppose  modernizing  the  present  law? 

The  .sole  stated  reason  is  one  ol  economics. 
For  the  past  10  years  ihe  CAB  has  been  re- 
ducing the  international  air  transportation 
rate   by   U.S.   air  carriers,   while   the  POF-tal 


Service  has  been  Increasing  the  postage  rates 
to  the  public.  Right  now,  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional airlines  are  subsidizing  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  by  carrying  U.S.  malls 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  Postal  Service  col- 
lects In  postage  to  pay  for  this  air  service. 

The  United  Stetes  Postal  Services  states 
that  costs  are  increasing;  however,  what 
they  do  not  tell  you  is  that  the  regulation  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  only  allows  them 
to  collect  the  surface  postage  plus  the  actual 
cost  of  air  transportation.  If  they  were  to  pay 
UPU  rates  to  American  air  carriers  they  would 
have  to  have  postage  rates  comparable  to 
other  countries  who  pay  their  carriers  UPU 
rates. 

No  one  to  my  knowledge  has  asked  such 
questions  as:  should  our  air  carriers  be  paid 
the  UPU  rate?  Is  It  a  fair  rate?  Are  the  state- 
ments made  by  agencies  of  the  government 
true  or  false? 

Well,  I  think  we  are  in  agreement  here 
about  the  fairness — and  the  need — for  our 
country  to  join  the  rest  of  the  world  in  pay- 
ing our  carriers  a  Just  rate.  The  question  is 
how  to  see  that  It  is  done. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  not  going  to  take  constructive  ac- 
tion, as  I  recently  pointed  out  on  the  House 
floor  when  I  analyzed  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  so-called   "Action  Plan." 

Therefore.  Congress  will  have  to  mandate 
a  course  of  action.  H.R.  14266.  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Fair  Competitive 
Practices  Act.  is  scheduled  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  this  morning. 

Although  the  bill  as  reported  did  not  in- 
clude a  firm  UPU  rate  provision,  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  if  the  rule  permits.  Con- 
gressman John  Murphy  has  already  appealed 
to  House  members  for  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  1  believe  that  support  is  growing. 

Our  U.S.  mternatlonal  sir  carriers  need 
parity.  They  will  have  my  support  for  leg- 
islation to  assure  it. 


FCOD  POLICY  NEEDS  SENSE  OF 
DIRECTION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke ) 
i.>  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
v.riters  in  America  today.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  whose  outstanding 
work  as  a  Hai-vard  nutritionist  earned 
her  a  position  on  the  committee  which 
prepared  the  basic  document  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome,  has 
written  an  article  deserving  of  our 
attention. 

The  article,  entitled  "Food  Policy 
Needs  Sense  of  Direction,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  26  edition  of 
the  Boston  Globe  provides  great  insight 
and  a  realistic  appraisal  of  our  ma.ssive 
food  problem.  Dr.  Mayer  lists  the  four 
major  goals  set  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  Butz.  and  then  points  out  the  prob- 
lems in  attempting  to  meet  them.  She 
states : 

Building  up  grain  reserves  and  s'nippin» 
large  amounts  of  food  abroad  tj  aid  the 
starving  would  raise  prices  to  the  U.S.  con- 
sumers; U  prices  received  by  U.S.  farmers 
were  increased  this  again  means  we  can  t 
hold  ttie  line  on  food  prices  for  the  Amer- 
ican buyer;  and  certainly,  we  cannot  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  by  shipping 
large  amounts  of  grain  abroad  as  gifts  or  for 
payments  in  non-convertible  currencies.  Yet, 
somehow  we  must  fulfill  all  four  of  these 
objectives. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  which  would  enable 
the  American  consumers  to  produce  $380 
million  worth  of  high  quality  fresh  food 
at  no  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  with 
only  a  $6  million  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  American  public  is 
paying  high  taxes  to  finance  Government 
program.s,  and  to  date,  those  programs 
seem  only  to  result  in  higher  food  costs 
at  the  marketplace.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  this  Government  took  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  billions  of  dollars  paid 
in  taxes  each  year  and  provided  the 
American  people  with  at  least  one  pro- 
gram which  would  help  insulate  them 
from  the  staggering  food  prices.  This,  of 
course,  would  go  a  long  way  in  assisting 
the  efforts  towisrd  an  equitable  food 
distribution  system.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Jean 
Mayers  article  follows,  and  I  urge  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  take  the  time  to  read 
it  thoroughly.  I  would  also  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  keep  my  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
distribute  free  vegetable  seeds  to  con- 
sumers for  use  in  home  gardens,  H.R. 
9463,  v.ell  in  mind,  and  will  note  its 
direct  application  to  easing  our  food 
problems. 

I  ask  permission,  at  this  time,  to  also 
Include  an  article  by  the  renowned  Wash- 
ington Post  gardener,  Henry  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mitchell  often  provides  us  with  help- 
ful littl3  hints  designed  to  cultivate  the 
green  thumbs  that  are  hidden  in  the 
best  of  us.  He  has  a  plan,  described  be'.ow, 
that  can  save  the  urban  dweller  about 
$280  a  year,  and  in  these  times  of  infla- 
tion we  would  do  well  to  follow  his  wise 
advice.  The  articles  lollow: 

That  15-  by  25-Poot  Heoce  Against 

Inflation 

(By  Henry  MitcheU) 

Vegetable  gardens  usuaJly  fall.  If  they  fail 
at  all,  for  several  good  reasoned: 

Not  enough  sun. 

Indifferent  soil  preparation  (DIG,  man). 

Overombltlon.  Remember,  you  aren't  a 
tractor. 

Ignorance  of  plant  requirements — planting 
peas  In  bot  weather  or  cucumbers  In  chUly 
spring. 

Lack  of  rtithlessness.  The  sweet  little 
weeds  and  dear  bunnies  must  go. 

Now  It  Is  all  very  well  for  the  city  gard- 
ener to  grow  vegetables,  even  when  the  gar- 
den Is  small  and  the  lust  for  roses  is  great. 

I  myself  grew  three  crops  of  bush  beans 
last  summer,  and  do  not  mind  reportin.j 
them  superior  to  any  bean.s  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. One  piclcs  and  mutters  at  Safe- 
way and  Giant;  In  the  garden,  one  marvels. 

Derek  Fell,  director  of  the  National  Gar- 
den Bureau  at  Gardenvillc,  Pa.,  was  telling 
me  recently  that  the  Russians  have  looked 
Into  old  age  and  concluded  the  three  most 
critical  factors  are  eating  lots  of  vegetables, 
getting  regular  moderate  exercise,  and  main- 
taining a  sweet  disposition. 

Gardening  is  the  fount  of  all  three  bless- 
ings. Fell  pointed  out. 

President  Pord  said  we  might  all  "plant 
vegetable  gardens"  as  one  of  12  ways  to  fight 
ItLfiatlon. 

Often,  In  Washington,  you  can  acquire  a 
nice  little  bouse  with  a  bit  of  land  behind 
it  for  $70,000.  Here  you  may  be  able  to  plant 
today's  version  of  a  vegetable  garden  for  four 
people  (no  corn,  of  course,  nor  okra  nor 
artichokes)  in  IS  by  25  feet,  and  work  and 
save  $280. 

Start  now,  dieglng  the  earth  18  Inches 
deep.  Do  this  In  relatively  dry  weather,  and 
leave  the  earth  la  great  clods  (have  no  fear, 


that's  the  way  it  will  come  up  when  you  dig 
It)  not  trying  to  break  them  up  at  all. 

The  miracle  of  winter  cold  will  work  mar- 
vels on  the  clods,  and  In  March  you  will  see 
how  nicely  the  earth  crumbles  when  you  dig 
it  again  and  then  rake  It. 

The  attached  sketch  and  tables  show  how 
much  you  can  grow,  of  the  various  sorts  of 
vegetable,  how  far  apart  the  rows  should 
be  (It  varies  according  to  the  vegetable), 
how  much  you  may  expect  in  yields  and  how 
much  that  is  worth  at  current  grocery-store 
prices. 

If  you  do  not  like  beets  and  have  no  In- 
tention of  eating  them,  then  obviously  you 
leave  them  out  and  plant  another  row  of 
spinach.  Or,  not  to  sound  too  much  like 
a  primer,  you  use  the  space  for  whatever  It 
Is  you  do  like. 

Tomatoes  and  brussels  sprouts  (it  has  been 
worked  out)  save  you  the  most  money  If 
you  grow  them  yourself. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  It  happen: 
Great  enterprises  fall  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  gardener  was  not  quite  ready 
to  plant  when  the  time  came. 

Collect  leaves  now,  grind  them  up  and 
compost  them,  they  will  come  In  bandy  for 
mulching  next  summer.  Or  see  If  you  can't 
And  B  source  of  cow  manure  during  the 
winter  and  apply  it  to  the  resting  land. 

Thus,  by  forethought  and  a  stitch  \x\  time, 
as  it  were,  you  wlU  be  all  ready  when  the 
frost  Is  out  of  the  ground.  You  will  never 
have  time  to  plan,  to  think,  to  order,  to 
prepare  the  land  when  spring  comes  and  you 
go  racing  about  to  wallow  In  daffodils. 

Now  let's  seo.   If  you  subtract  $280  from 
$70,000 — well,    you    want    to    reach    a    fine 
sturdy  healthy  old  age.  don't  you? 
Yields:  Savings 

60  Cucumbers  at  25#  each $15.00 

1 00  lbs.  Tomatoes  at  $1 .00  for  3  lbs.       33.00 

40  lbs.  Zucchini  at  3<)('  per  lb 15.60 

40  lbs.  Peppers  at  39(f  per  lb 15  60 

24  heads  Cabbage  et  39(f  head 9  36 

48  heads  Lettuce  at  49('  head 23.52 

25  lbs.  Beaus  at  39^  lb 9.75 

48  lbs.  Chard  at  59<*  lb... 28.32 

36  lbs.  Beets  at  29<  lb 10.44 

36  lbs.  Carrots  at  29-.'  lb 10.44 

12  lbs.  Spinach  at  59(?  lb 7.08 

24  bunches  Radish  at  29(.'  bunch..  6.96 
48  bunches  Parsley  at  29^'  bunch..  13.92 
24   bunches   Green  Onions   at  25'' 

bunch 6.00 

28  bunches  leeks  at  59«f  bunch...       16.52 

24  heads  Broccoli  at  49<  head 11.76 

12  heads  Cauliflower  at  79*  head.         9.48 

15  lbs.  Peas  at  39<  lb 5.86 

60  pts.  Brussels  Sprouts  at  59<  pt.       35.40 

Toto.:    284.00 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Nov.  28,  1974] 

Food  Policy  Needs  Sense  of  Direction 

(By  Jean  Mayer) 

Across  the  world,  500  million  people  f.-ice 
malnutrition  and  starvation.  This  cata- 
clysmic food-gap  brought  representatives 
from  ICO  nations  to  Rome  this  month  to 
cock  answers  to  global  hunger.  Attending 
was  The  Globe  columnist  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
the  Harvard  nutritionist  wlio  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
basic  document  of  the  meetlnj^.  What  did 
the  World   Food   Conference   achieve? 

The  Rome  Conference  has  come  and  gone. 
Its  meager  results  have  dashed  the  hopes  of 
those  who  were  unaware  of  the  lack  of 
sound  preparation,  the  deep  division  with- 
in ov.T  government,  the  total  absence  of 
leadership  overseas  and  the  need  for  so 
many  goTernmeT;ts  to  hide  the  failure  of 
their  development  programs. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  world  against  famine  ever  since  the 
days  of  UNRRA  in  1945.  The  hard  work  of 
our    farmers,    the    ingenuity   of   our    agri- 


cultural scientists  and  the  generosity  of  our 
people  have  Jointly  been  responsible  for  an 
outpouring  of  millions  of  tons  of  grain  to 
relieve  hunger  In  the  Middle  East,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Nor  was  there 
any  doubt  that  we  would  again  rise  to  the 
challenge  if  the  need  were  convincing. 

Alas!  In  a  world  confused  and  afraid  of 
what  the  next  few  years  may  bring,  our 
delegation  sounded  a  very  uncertain 
trumpet  Indeed.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  made  a  generous  but  vague 
appeal  to  all  nations  to  band  together  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  within 
our  generation,  while  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Butz  refu-^ed  to  commit  us  to  any  but 
the  most  restricted  scope  of  action,  thus 
losing  leverage  to  put  the  necessary  pres- 
sure on  other  nations  to  do  their  share. 

Admittedly,  Secretary  Butz's  task  was  not, 
and  Is  not,  easy.  American  food  policy 
should  have  fovu'  aims: 

1.  To  stimulate  food  production  by  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ensure  them  a  fair  return 
on  their  labor  and  investments. 

2.  To  keep  food  prices  reasonable  for 
American  consumers. 

3.  To  help  starving  people  overseas. 

4.  To  help  even  our  balance  of  payments. 
There    are    built-in    contradictions    here, 

however:  Building  up  grain  reserves  and 
shipping  large  amounts  of  food  abroad  to 
aid  the  starving  would  raise  prices  to  US 
consumers;  If  prices  received  by  US  farmers 
are  increased,  this  again  means  we  can't 
hold  the  line  on  food  prices  for  the  Ameri- 
can food  buyer;  and  certainly,  we  cannot 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  by  ship- 
ping large  amounts  of  grain  abroad  as  gifts 
or  for  payments  in  non-convertible  cur- 
rencies. Yet,  somehow  we  must  fulfill  all 
four  of  these  objectives. 

At  this  point,  we  are  faUlng,  at  least 
partly.  In  all  four  objectives.  Calves  are 
slaughtered  rather  than  sent  to  market  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  feed.  Prices  have 
moved  up  erratically  because  we  do  not  hold 
reserve:;  large  enough  to  exert  any  stabUizlng 
effect.  At  the  same  time,  sudden  price  up- 
surges have  done  much  to  trigger  Inflation 
psychology.  And  we  are  pledging  far  less  to 
help  the  hungry  abroad  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  n — of  the  one  million  tons 
that  we  have  pledged  this  year.  80  percent 
will  be  sent  Just  to  South  Vietnam,  Egypt 
and  Israel. 

The  key  to  Secretary  Butz's  (and  the 
nation's)  f£;llure  to  reach  there  goaN  is 
Butz's  refusal  to  recognize  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  results  (s  through  a  change 
In  the  American  pattern  of  food  consump- 
tion. 

We  must  decrease  the  amounts  of  cereals 
that  are  fed  to  anlm<ils  to  produce  meat.  At 
present,  each  American  consiimer  directly 
and  Indirectly  uses  over  2000  pounds  of 
cereals  per  year,  1000  pounds  of  which  are 
converted  to  animal  products.  (By  contrast, 
a  reasonably  well-fed  but  poor  country  will 
use  400  pounds  of  cereals  per  person  per 
year,  almost  all  of  which  Is  consumed  di- 
rectly as  grain.) 

A  decrease  of  10  percent  In  our  meat  con- 
sumption per  year  alone  woiild  yield  enough 
grsin  to  feed  60  mllHon  starving  people.  And 
a  decrease  In  consumption  of  animal  prod- 
ucts, besides  being  good  for  our  consciences, 
would  be  good  for  our  heart  and  blood 
vessels — since  meat  Is  a  major  source  of 
heart-threatening  saturated  fats  In  our 
diet — as  well  for  our  pocketbooks. 

A  less  important  contribution  to  Increa.'s- 
Ing  the  availability  of  grain,  but  one  which 
would,  again,  have  a  significant  and  favor- 
able effect  on  the  conscience,  the  health  and 
the  pocketbook  of  Americans  would  be  to 
moderate  our  consumption  of  spirits — beer 
and  "bard"  liquor — all  of  which  are  made 
from  grain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  nation  to  recommend  that  we  observe 
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two  meatless  days  a  week  (replacing  meat  by 
beans,  pe*i8  and  lentUs,  fish,  cheese  or  eggs, 
which  use  up  no  grain  or  far  less  grain  for 
their  production)  and  that  we  rediice  our 
home  or  social  drinking  to  wine  (produced 
from  grapes,  not  grain)  or  cut  down  to  a 
maximum  of  one  daily  grain-based  drink — 
either  beer  or  hard  Uquor. 

Since  we  should  ask  Americans  to  con- 
sume less  so  that  others  may  live,  let  us  also 
put  as  much  pressure  as  we  can  muster  to 
have  other  nations  play  their  part  In  this 
effort,  too.  The  'new  rich,"  oU-produc*ng 
Arab  nations  have  done  abnost  nothing  so 
far  to  help  In  the  food  crisis — which  they 
precipitated  by  quadrupling  the  price  of 
oil — thus  putting  fuel  for  irrigation  and  trac- 
tor machinery  and  petrochemical -derived 
fertilizers  and  herbicides  out  of  the  financial 
reach  of  poor  nations. 

I  believe  that  we  must  stop  treating  the 
Russians  with  kid  gloves  and  start  putting 
pressure  on  them  to  cooperate  more  fully.  In 
terms  of  reporting  their  grain  reserves  and 
crop  forecasts  (so  as  to  m.ake  early  waruhigs 
of  crisis  pos.sible) ,  in  terms  of  moderating  the 
swings  in  their  grain  buying,  and  hi  terms 
of  participating  in  the  world  relief  effort. 

In  the  long  run,  as  contrasted  to  the  next 
few  months  or  ye*rs.  the  solution  to  the 
world  food  crisis  lies,  not  in  food  or  money 
aid  from  the  traditional  donors  (including 
the  United  States)  or  the  new  rich,  oil- 
producing  coiuitries,  but  In  increased  food 
production  and  decreased  population  growth 
In  the  presently  poor  countries.  This  Increase 
tn  food  production  must  be  helped  by  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  through  Investments 
from  the  "new  rich".  It  must  also  be  based 
on  energetic  efforts  by  the  poor  countries 
themselves. 

THE  HOLT  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
seeking  the  support  of  the  House  to  de- 
feat the  Holt  rider  to  amendment  No.  17 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Conference  Report,  H.R.  16900. 

In  support  of  this  position  I  v;ould  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Caspar  Weinberger,  opposing 
the  conference  committee  language  of 
the  Holt  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Department    of    Health,    Ettjca- 

TIOW,    AND    WELF.\RE, 

Cecemher  2, 1974. 
Hon.  Wabren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on     Labor    and 
Health,  Education,  and   Welfare,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.   Chaibman:    The    Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  (H.R. 
16900)    as  reported   out   of   the   Conference 
Committee   contains   the    following   proviso 
relating  to  the  classification  and  assignment 
of  teachers  and  students  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  system 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,  to 
classify  teachers  or  students  by  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin;  or  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or 
courses  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  above  language 
Is  somewhat  ambiguous.  In  our  view  most 
courts  would  hold  that  the  amendment  ends 


our  basic  authority  to  enforce  clvU  rights 
laws,  particularly  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  programs  that  discriminate  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  title  IX 
of  Educational  Amendments  of  1972,  which 
carries  a  similar  prohibition  with  regard  to 
sex  discrimination  In  education  programs. 

Although  the  Conference  deleted  language 
from  the  original  Holt  Amendment  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  Department  from 
requiring  school  systems  to  prepare  or  main- 
tain "any  records,  files,  reports,  or  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  race,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  teachers  or  students,"  the 
prohibition  relating  to  the  classification  of 
students  and  teachers  was  left  Intact.  That 
provision  would  prohibit  the  Department 
from  requiring  grantees  to  collect  and  re- 
port certain  statistical  Information  relating 
to  the  ireatment  of  minorities.  Without  such 
Information  the  Department  would  be  un- 
able to  make  the  key  decisions  as  to  where 
to  direct  our  investigative  resources  under 
titles  VI  and  IX.  Nor  would  we  be  able  to  In- 
vestigate the  numerous  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination against  minorities  and  women 
without  access  to  data  clas.slfylng  students 
and  teachers. 

In  addition  to  those  problems,  however, 
Mz  above  proviso  would  prohibit  the  De- 
partment from  compelling  any  school  system, 
as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds, 
to  assign  teachers  or  .students  to  schools, 
classes,  or  courses  for  reasons  of  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin".  Although  this 
language  Is  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  our 
view  it  would  restrict  the  Department  from 
enforcing  the  requirements  of  titles  VI  and 
IX  in  those  cases  where  a  reassignment  of 
teachers  or  students  might  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  sisslgnment  prac- 
tices. 

This  Is  a  highly  complex  legal  Issue  and 
one  that  Is  certain  to  be  presented  to  the 
courts.  If  the  courts  give  full  effect  to  the 
proviso,  the  Department  could  not  carry  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  titles  VI  and  IX. 
Doubtless  there  are  various  Interpretations 
courts  could  adopt;  but  it  might  take  two  to 
three  years  to  get  a  final  Interpretation.  In 
the  meantime  we  could  not  violate  the  Holt 
Amendment  and  therefore  we  would  not  be 
able  to  enforce  titles  VI  and  IX  to  the  extent 
Indicated. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  WErNFERCER. 

Secretary. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  yoiu:  at- 
tention the  text  of  the  Dear  Colleague 
that  you  will  be  receiving. 

The  text  follows : 

December  2,  1974. 
To     Members,     Resident     Commissioner     of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Delegates  from  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia,   VlrgUi   Islands,   and 
Guam, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'shington,  D.C. 

Deab  Colleague: 

We  the  undersigned  ask  for  your  help  In 
defeating  Amendment  No.  17  to  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  1975  Conference  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  16900. 

We  are  In  f vdl  agreement  that  the  funds  for 
the  Ofl&ce  of  Education  provided  for  In  the 
Conference  Report  are  sorely  needed.  How- 
ever, we  strenuously  object  to  the  language 
of  the  Holt  Amendment  which  has  been  at- 
tached as  a  Rider  to  Amendment  No.  17. 

The  language  of  the  Rider  will  make  It 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Implement 
Titles  VI  and  IX. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Warren  Mag- 
nuson Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  said  the 
following: 

"The  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975  (H.R.  16900)  as  reported  out 
of  the  Conference  Committee  contains  the 
following  proviso  relating  to  the  classification 


and  assignment  of  teachers  and  students  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  system  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,  to 
classify  teachers  or  students  by  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin;  or  to  assign  teachers 
or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or  courses 
for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

"Although  the  effect  of  the  above  language 
Is  somewhat  ambiguous.  In  our  view  most 
courts  would  bold  that  the  amendment  ends 
our  basic  authority  to  enforce  civU  rights 
laws,  particularly  Title  "VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  programs  that  discriminate  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  Title  IX 
of  Educational  Amendments  of  1972,  which 
carries  a  similar  prohibition  with  regard  to 
sex  discrimination  In  education  programs. 

"This  Is  a  highly  complex  legal  Issue  and 
one  that  Is  certain  to  be  presented  to  the 
courts.  If  the  courts  give  full  effect  to  the 
proviso,  the  Department  could  not  carry  out 
its  responsibUiiies  under  TiUes  VI  and  IX. 
Doubtless  there  are  various  interpretations 
courts  could  adopt;  but  it  might  take  two 
or  three  years  to  get  a  final  interpretation. 
In  the  meantime  we  coiUd  not  violate  the 
Holt  Amendment  and  therefore  we  would 
not  be  able  to  enforce  titles  VI  and  IX  to 
the  extent  indicated." 

Once  the  Amendment  is  defeated  we  shall 
submit  an  Amendment  which  wiU  protect 
aU  of  the  funds  contained  in  Amendment 
No.  17  but  which  shall  delete  the  language 
of  the  Holt  Amendment. 

We  iwge  your  support  in  defeating  Amend- 
ment No.  17  as  It  Is  presently  written  and 
we  urge  your  vote  for  the  Amendment  we 
shall  submit. 

Sincerely, 
Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke,  Cardlss  Col- 
lins. Shirley  Chisholm,  Barbara  Jor- 
dan, Bella  S.  Abzug,  Margaret  M.  Heck- 
ler, Ella  T.  Grasso,  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Jolin  Conyers,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Dlggs, 
Jr..  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Parren  J. 
Mitchell.  Charles  B.  Rangel.  Andrew 
Young,  Edward  R.  RoybaJ,  Donald  M. 
Fraser,  Dave  Obey.  Phillip  Burton, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Undy  Boggs, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
WUUam  (Bill)  Clay,  Ronald  V.  Del- 
luras,  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  Ralph  H. 
Metcalfe,  Ronald  N.  C.  NU,  Lonls 
Steves,  Herman  Badlllo,  James  C.  Cor- 
man,  Chas  H.  Wilson,  George  E  Ship- 
ley, Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  John  Burton. 


SUPPORT  FOR  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und«^r  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to- 
day to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of 
the  veterans'  education  amendment's, 
H.R.  12628.  While  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Ford's  sentiment  that  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures must  be  cut,  I  do  not  agree 
that  this  is  the  place  to  exercise  that 
responsibility.  Veterans  under  the  GI  bill 
have  experienced  an  increase  in  their 
cost  of  living  of  over  22  percent  since 
the  last  raise  In  benefits  was  enacted. 
This  being  the  case,  a  23  percent  in- 
crease— just  barely  enough  to  allow  them 
to  catch  up — is  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest and  it  is  certainly  justifiable  In  the 
face  of  today's  inflation. 
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The  Government  and  the  taxpayer 
will  not  be  losing  money  or  wasting  it 
by  enactment  of  this  Increase;  rather, 
we  are  making  a  sound  Investment  in  our 
country's  future.  We  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  these  people  to  serve.  We 
should  not  balk,  therefore,  at  this  ex- 
pression of  thanks. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  LEAD  CAMPAIGN 
TO  MAKE  CHARLESTON  SAFER  AT 
NIGHT 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  our  high  level  of  concern  about  energy 
matters,  it  Is  encoursiging  to  see  how 
some  citizens  groups  are  planning  and 
executing  thoughtful  campaigns  to  make 
their  commimitles  safer  places  to  live  and 
work  in  at  night  while  conserving  energy. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  combined 
efforts  of  several  women's  clubs  in  my 
home  city  have  resulted  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  developing  into  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  lighted  cities  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  today 
some  people  think  street  lighting  is  the 
symbol  of  energy  waste.  In  point  of  fact, 
quite  the  opposite  is  true.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  recently  installed  new 
lights.  Increasing  light  levels  on  its 
streets  70  percent,  while  actually  using 
10  percent  less  energy.  Salem,  Greg.,  did 
the  same  thing,  increasing  light  levels  40 
percent  while  reducing  energy  used  by 
42  percent.  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration has  urged  communities  not  to 
turn  their  lights  out,  rather  to  upgrade 
their  lighting  systems  as  have  Charles- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Salem. 

Recently,  two  women's  clubs  in 
Charleston  were  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  a  nationwide  project  to  make  towns 
and  cities  safer  places  at  night.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Women's  Club  of  Charleston 
and  the  West  Side  Women's  Club,  and 
their  respective  junior  departments,  won 
the  550  club  members  the  "First  Lady 
Award"  in  the  Brighten  the  Night  project 
sponsored  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  coordinated  by  the 
Street  and  Highway  Safety  Lighting 
Bureau. 

In  1966  a  gi-oup  of  500  women  laimched 
a  determined  effort  to  improve  lighting 
throughout  the  city.  They  surveyed  city 
blocks,  gathered  crime  and  accident  fig- 
ures, set  up  luncheons  with  city  ofiBcials, 
were  quoted  and  photographed  in  the 
newspapers,  appeared  on  TV  talk  shows, 
regularly  attended  city  council  meetings, 
and  made  nearly  500  visits  and  calls  to 
the  mayor,  police  department,  council- 
men,  the  utility,  the  Governor,  and  any- 
one else  who  would  listen  to  them. 

The  end  results  prove  that  determined 
citizens  can  change  the  cities  they  live  in. 

Charleston  each  night  now  turns  on 
her  4,560 — soon  to  be  5,468 — street  lights 
to  thwart  crime,  accidents,  and  insure  a 
feeling  of  security  among  her  people.  The 
era  of  incandescents  is  gone  forever. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  mercury 
vapor  lamps  and  shortly  the  first  high- 
pressure  sodium  street  lights  in  the  State. 

Things,  however,  did  not  always  sound 


or  look  so  bright.  Mrs.  Mason  Cloud, 
president  of  the  Women's  Club  of 
Charleston  said : 

In  th«  early  60s  we  were  klddingly  known 
as  the  worst  lighted  city  In  the  U.S. 

Our  members  were  afraid  to  go  out  at 
night  and  there  was  discussion  of  what  we 
could  do  as  a  club.  But  what  really  prompted 
our  project  wa^  the  stabbing  of  a  youth  In 
1966  after  a  night  high  school  football  game. 

The  community  football  field  and  the 
adjacent  street  had  been  the  scene  of 
some  near  riots  and  vandalism  but  that 
senseless  murder  spurred  the  citizens  to 
action.  The  women's  clubs  conducted  a 
phone  survey  and  discovered  that  most 
of  those  interviewed  felt  the  stabbing 
would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  street 
leading  to  the  field  had  been  better 
lighted. 

The  women  began  their  campaign  on 
that  street. 

A  call  on  the  utility  company  was  first 
on  the  list  of  actions.  Mrs.  Jay  Henry 
who  was  community  improvement  com- 
mittee chairman  for  the  Charleston 
Women's  Club  at  the  time  said: 

My  husband  Is  an  engineer  and  he'd  worked 
for  the  power  company,  so  I  knew  we  could 
get  an  appointment  there. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  meeting  or  two 
before  the  women  realized  Charleston 
had  no  planned  city  lighting.  If  a  citizen 
wanted  a  light,  he  petitioned  the  city  for 
it.  The  result  was  hodgepodge  lighting, 
most-of  it  not  up  to  recommended  safety 
standards. 

Elmer  Dodson,  mayor  at  the  time, 
remembers : 

Looking  back,  I'd  say  the  women  can  claim 
much  of  the  credit  for  Charleston's  new 
lighting.  The  major  thing  they  did  was  In- 
stlgfate  discussion  and  get  us  thinking  about 
an  overall  master  plan   for  street   lighting. 

The  battle,  however,  was  far  from  be- 
ing won.  Experiencing  typical  bureau- 
cratic shuffling  from  office  to  office,  the 
women  kept  their  project  visible  by  at- 
tending city  council  meetings  and  talk- 
ing loudly  to  the  newspapers.  They  ini- 
tially allocated  $200  of  club  moneys  to 
finance  letters,  speakers,  special  meet- 
ings, and  a  free  luncheon  to  which  presi- 
dents of  all  civic  organizations  were  in- 
vited along  with  utility  and  public  of- 
ficials. 

A  new  lighting  contract  was  approved 
with  the  stipulation  for  upgrading  the 
city's  existing  3.500  lights.  The  city  light- 
ing budget  was  increased  to  $111,054  in 
1968. 

Business  streets  were  upgraded  to  21,- 
000  lumen  mercury  vapors  and  addition- 
al lights  were  installed. 

As  one  block  was  lighted  or  improved, 
the  women  patted  themselves  on  the  back 
and  went  back  to  City  Hall  to  inquire 
which  area  was  next  and  when  would  the 
improvements  begin. 

After  complaining  bitterly  for  years 
about  the  dangerous  nighttime  condi- 
tions on  a  city  expressway,  work  was  be- 
gun early  in  1974  to  not  only  install  294 
lights  with  21,000  lumens,  but  also  to  pave 
the  shoulders  and  update  signs. 

Mrs.  Henry  said: 

I  never  felt  the  city  officials  wanted  us  to 
disappear.  We  felt  It  was  Uuportant  to  show 
them  that  the  public  was  interested  and  we 
knew  they  were  Interested  In  our  votes. 


To  the  city  officials,  cooperating  with 
the  women  was  more  than  Just  vote  gath- 
ering. With  the  downtown  relighted, 
seven  patrolmen  were  removed  from 
downtown  streets  thus  saving  the  city 
$35,000.  Accident  figures  declined.  Crime 
next  to  the  football  field  fell  drastically. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  these  im- 
provements, one  has  to  reaUze  that  in 
1967  the  city  police  chief  publicly  advised 
citizens  not  to  walk  alone  at  night  in 
downtown  Charleston.  In  the  6  months 
prior  to  his  announcement  there  had 
been  88  muggings  and  robberies  down- 
town. 

Charleston  is  a  much  safer  city  today, 
but  as  more  lights  go  in  and  old  lights 
are  updated,  there  has  been  a  correlating 
drop  in  crime  figures.  For  1973,  for  in- 
stance, total  offenses  were  down  by  9 
percent,  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
165  lights.  Felonious  assault  dropped  70 
percent  and  auto  theft  decreased  13  per- 
cent. 

"Unfortunately  sometimes  someone's 
life  has  to  be  taken  before  action  is 
taken."  said  Mrs.  Carl  Perkins,  commu- 
nity improvement  chairman  for  the 
Charleston  West  Side  Club. 

Also,  imfortunately  sometimes  city  of- 
ficials do  not  put  their  full  faith  behind 
women's  clubs. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  rely  on  the 
same  sources  for  advice  and  discard  the 
others.  Including  women's  clubs,"  said 
foi-mer  Mayor  Elmer  Dodson.  "But  this  is 
wrong.  Their  image  is  changing  and  they 
are  a  viable  force."  The  resistance  on  the 
part  of  city  officials  does  not  usually  dis- 
appear imtil  the  women's  clubs  prove 
themselves.  They  have  to  keep  pushing 
for  what  they  believe. 

"We  realize  we  still  have  a  hit  and  miss 
plan  for  the  city's  lighting,"  said  Tom 
Boyd,  traffic  engineer,  "but  we  are  plan- 
ning for  the  futiu-e.  After  we  finish  the 
major  thoroughfares,  I  want  to  study 
putting  in  an  additional  2,000  residential 
lights." 

At  city  hall  the  word  is  that  the  1975 
lighting  budget  can  be  expected  to  go 
over  1974's  $170,000.  "From  our  accident 
and  crime  figures,  it  is  obvious  what 
areas  should  be  improved  next,"  said 
Mayor  John  Hutchinson.  "What  we  need 
to  do  now  is  put  high  pressure  sodiimi  on 
our  streets  the  way  they  have  done  in 
Washintgon.  D.C.,  and  other  cities." 

High  pressure  sodium  is  already  being 
used  by  the  State  Highway  Department 
at  an  Interstate  Highway  junction.  "This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  lighting  for  the 
interstate  that  will  be  coming  through 
Charleston,"  said  William  Wilshire.  as- 
sistant director.  Traffic  Engineering  Di- 
vision. High  mast  lights  will  be  used  at 
interchanges  with  high  pressure  sodium 
lights  at  40  foot  heights  in  between. 

"It  may  take  us  another  8  years  to  get 
this  entire  city  lighted  to  recommend 
standards,  but  we  will  keep  fighting," 
.said  Mrs.  Karl  Shanholtzer,  president  of 
the  Charleston  West  Side  Women's  Club. 
"Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
women." 
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<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point   in   the    Record   and   to   include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has  apolo- 
gized for  his  coarse  and  ill-considered 
ethnic  Joke,  and  while  Gen.  George 
Brown  similarly  has  apologized  for  the 
effects  of  his  repetition  of  an  anti-Se- 
mitic canard,  the  underlying  Issue  is  still 
with  us.  Simply  stated,  are  there  high 
Government  officials  whose  orientation  is 
such  that  their  racial  and  religious  prej- 
udices overwhelm  them  and  affect  their 
judgments?  I  speak  now  not  of  their  per- 
sonal judgments  but  the  decisions  they 
are  authorized  to  make  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  anyone 
who  believes  there  is  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  American  citizens  wholly  without 
race  or  religious  prejudice  is  naive.  We 
all  have  prejudices,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  our  education  or  lack  thereof,  because 
of  family  influences  or  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  our  competitive  pluralistic 
society.  But  the  question  is,  can  we  con- 
trol these  feelings?  And  can  we  restrain 
by  statute  our  actions  in  those  areas? 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  told  his  fel- 
low coimtrymen  that  they  did  not  have 
to  love  him— they  merely  had  to  respect 
him.  That  respect  of  one's  rights  can  and 
must  be  the  subject  of  legislative  control. 
We  have  fair  housing  laws,  fair  employ- 
ment laws,  and  fair  public  accommoda- 
tions laws.  While  on  the  Federal  level 
this  legislation  dates  back  to  1965  we 
still  have  not  been  able  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  personal  prejudices  of 
our  public  officials  as  they  affect  their 
official  duties. 

Someone  once  suggested  to  me  that 
just  as  the  Armed  Forces  hold  sensitivity 
seminars  for  its  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
there  dealing  primarily  with  prejudices 
relating  to  color,  similar  seminars  should 
be  held  for  the  highest  officials  in  the 
country  on  an  even  broader  range.  At  the 
time  I  thought  the  idea  absurd,  but  the 
statements  of  Secretary  Butz  and  Gen- 
eral Brown  no  longer  make  the  sugges- 
tion so  bizarre.  The  President  should 
definitely  consider  such  a  program  for 
our  high-ranking  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  etlinic  Jokes 
are  imacceptable  but  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  an  entertaining  anecdote 
and  an  ethnic  slur.  Ethnic  humor  can  be 
very  funny  if  done  in  good  taste  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else's  religious 
or  cultural  heritage.  If  not,  however,  and 
when  the  offenders  are  persons  of  the 
stature  of  Secretary  Butz  and  General 
Brown,  then  such  offensive  ridicule  and 
scorn  is  even  more  appalling.  While  the 
two 'officials  have  apologized,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  incidents  are  not  closed.  They 
leave  a  permanent  scar.  Our  quest  must 
be  to  lessen  their  recurrence — hopefully 
not  needed  with  these  two  gentlemen  who 
have  acknowledged  error,  but  with  their 
peers. 


HARDSHIP  IN  THE  HOMEBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  current  economic  conditions  have 
created  a  real  hardship  for  the  home- 
building  industry.  Hotislng  starts  are 
down  significantly  from  last  year,  and 
many  builders  have  been  forced  to  either 
lay  off  substantial  numbers  of  workers 
or  go  out  of  business  altogether. 

In  large  part  this  decline  has  been 
caused  by  the  tight  money  and  credit 
policies  being  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  While  such  policies  may 
have  their  place  in  economic  policy,  no 
one  would  deny  that  they  have  hit  build- 
ers and  related  industries  harder  than 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Savings 
and  loans  and  other  thrift  institutions 
have  experienced  substantial  disinter- 
mediation  which  has  seriously  restricted 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  con- 
struction and  home  mortgage  loans. 

Congress  reacted  to  this  problem  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  passing  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  bill,  the  Emergency  Home  Piu-- 
chase  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  and  the 
President  agreed  to  put  $3  billion  into 
the  depressed  housing  industry  through 
the  act.  Unfortunately  we  are  now  learn- 
ing that  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  regulations  have 
effectively  crippled  the  program  by  add- 
ing 6  V2  points  to  the  interest  rate  in  vio- 
lation of  congressional  intent.  Aside  from 
the  obvious  economic  consequences  of 
this  regulation  and  its  hiflationary  im- 
pact, it  creates  a  particular  hardship  in 
Maryland,  as  State  law  prohibits  the 
charging  of  points  on  conventional  mort- 
gage loans.  Thus  this  program  will  be  of 
little  value  to  the  entire  State. 

Clearly,  still  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  housing  indus- 
try, and  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  deal  with  the  homebulld- 
ing  crisis  through  the  creation  of  a  new 
program  of  revolving  mortgage  purchases 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

This  program  has  two  purposes:  First, 
it  will  add  needed  liquidity  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  thrift 
institutions  hard  pressed  by  extensive 
disintermediation  during  the  current 
economic  crisis;  and  second,  it  will  pro- 
vide needed  new  ftmds  for  mortgages 
and  construction  loans. 

Since  mortgage  loans  are  long  term, 
most  thrift  institutions  ciurently  are 
carrying  in  their  portfolios  loans  made 
several  years  ago  at  substantially  lower 
interest  rates,  usually  between  5  and  6 
percent.  One  institution  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  estimates  that  it  has  ap- 
proximately 220  loans  worth  $6,000,000 
at  rates  of  5.75  percent  or  less.  In  times 
of  tight  money  these  loans  add  a  signifi- 
cant restraint  to  the  ability  of  thrift  in- 
stitutions to  meet  new  mortgage  and 
housing  construction  demands. 

My  bill  provides  an  opportunity  for 
thrift  institutions  to  sell  these  older 
mortgages  to  the  Government — Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation — tem- 
porarily, thereby  releasing  new  f imds  for 
new  mortgages.  Later  when  monetary 
conditions  have  eased,  the  FHLMC  would 
sell  the  mortgages  back  to  the  institu- 
tions. This  revolving  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram will  ease  the  burden  on  the  Gov- 


ernment by  insuring  a  fairly  rapid  payoff 
on  a  relatively  low-yielding  portfolio, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  new 
funds  for  lending  when  they  are  most 
needed.  Further  costs  to  the  Government 
will  be  reduced  by  a  provision  which  re- 
quires that  servicing  of  the  mortgages  be 
done  by  the  seller — the  thrift  institu- 
tion— and  that  the  seller  buy  back  any 
loans  which  go  into  arrears,  or  reimburse 
the  Goveniment  for  any  losses  due  to 
foreclosure.  The  revolving  plan  spreads 
the  repurchases  over  a  5-year  period  be- 
ginning 5  years  after  the  Government 
purchased  the  mortgages,  meaning  that 
only  alter  10  years  had  elapsed  would  the 
mortgages  have  gone  full  circle,  unless,  of 
course,  the  thrift  institution  chose  to  re- 
purchase earlier.  This  procedure  limits 
the  repayment  burden  an  Institution  will 
have  at  any  one  time. 

The  bill  further  imposes  a  series  of 
limitations  to  insure  that  no  single  insti- 
tution receives  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  the  funds  available  for  the  program, 
and  that  the  new  funds  do  in  fact  go  to 
housing  loans  and  not  for  other  infla- 
tionary purposes.  In  addition,  a  ceiling 
uill  be  imposed  on  each  new  loan  to 
insure  that  the  new  money  is  not  used 
primarily  for  high-priced  homes. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  text  of  the  bill. 
A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal    Home   Lean 
Mortgage   Corporation  Act  to  establish   a 
new    secondary    market    program    under 
which  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  may  provide  needed  liquidity 
for  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  by  pur- 
chasing  older    seasoned    home    mortgages 
from   savings   and  loan   associations  and 
other  financial  Institutions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
305  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration  Act   Is   amended   by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  out   "this  section**  In  the 
matter  so  redesignated  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  subsection",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 
"(b)  (1)  In  addition  to  Its  authority  under 
subsection   (a),  the  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  and  make  commitments  to 
purchase  from  any  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, any  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  or  any  other  financial  Institution  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  at  par, 
older,    seasoned    residential    mortgages    (In- 
cluding mortgages  covermg  cooperatives  and 
condominiums)    meeting  such  standards  as 
the  Corporation  determines  will  promote  the 
objectives  of  this  subsection  and  will  par- 
ticularly aid  In  providing  needed  liquidity  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  subject  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
The  Corporation  may  hold,  deal  with,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  (pursuant  to  commit- 
ments or  otherwise)    any  such  mortgage  or 
any  interest  therein,  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section, and  the  servicing  on  any  such  mort- 
gage   shall    be   performed   by   the   original 
seller. 

••(2)  (A)  The  Corporation  may  not  pur- 
chase any  residential  mortgage  from  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  or  other  financial 
Institution  under  this  subsection,  if  as  a 
result  the  aggregate  amount  of  residential 
mortgages  purchased  from  such  association 
or  Institution  and  held  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  subsection  would  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  residential 
mortgages  then  held  by  such  association  or 
Institution.  The  aggregate  amount  of  resl- 
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dential  mortgages  which  the  Corporation 
may  purchase  from  any  such  association  or 
Institution  In  any  one  month  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1  i>er  centiun  of  the  total  amount  of 
residential  mortgages  held  by  such  associa- 
tion or  Institution  on  the  first  day  of  such 
month. 

"(B)  Any  sale  of  a  residential  mortgage  to 
the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  with  recourse:  and  the  seller  may 
be  required  to  repurchase  the  mortgage  If 
payments  thereunder  are  three  or  more 
nionths  In  arrears,  or  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
ptoration  at  the  time  of  foreclosure  for  any 
losses  sustained  by  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  such  mortgage,  or  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  Corporation  is  fully  compensated 
for  any  such  losses. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  may  purchase  a 
mortgage  under  this  subsection  only  upon 
receiving  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  by  the  seller  solely  for 
mortgage  loans  (Including  loans  on  coopera- 
tives and  condominiums,  and  Including  con- 
struction loans  m  the  case  of  new  housing) 
having  an  original  principal  amount  (in  the 

case  of  any  one  loan)  of  9 or  less. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may  purchase  a 
mortgage  under  this  sub.section  in  any 
month  only  upon  condition  that  the  seller 
enter  into  a  binding  commitment  to  repur- 
chase such  mortgage  according  to  a  schedule 
which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  such 
seller  and  the  Corporation,  and  which  shall 
provide  that — 

"(A)  20  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  mortgages  purchased  from  such  seller 
by  the  Corporation  under  this  subsection 
during  that  mouth  wUI  be  repurchased  by 
the  seller  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
first  day  of  such  month, 

"(B)  25  per  centum  of  the  mortgages  so 
purchased  which  are  stUl  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration after  the  transaction  described  In 
the  preceding  subparagraph  will  be  repur- 
chased by  the  seller  on  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  such  first  day, 

"(C)  33 '/a  per  centum  of  the  mortgages  so 
purchased  which  are  stUl  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration after  the  transaction  described  in 
the  preceding  subparagraph  will  be  repur- 
chased by  the  seller  on  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  such  first  day, 

"(D)  50  per  centum  of  the  mortgages  so 
purchased  which  are  stUl  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration after  the  transaction  described  In 
the  preceding  subparagraph  will  be  repur- 
chased by  the  seller  on  the  ninth  anniversary 
of  such  first  day,  and 

"(E)  all  of  the  remaining  mortgages  so 
purchased  will  be  repurchased  by  the  seller 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  such  first  day. 
Any  such  commitment  shall  include  pro- 
visions permitting  the  seller  to  repurchase 
the  mortgage  or  mortgages  involved,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  advance  of  the  date  or  dates 
provided  by  the  schedule,  and  shall  require 
the  payment  by  such  seller  of  penalties  in 
the  event  that  any  such  mortgage  is  not  re- 
purchased within  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable date  specified  m  the  schedule. 

"(4)  The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
mortgages  that  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  from  any  one  savings  and  loan 
association  or  other  financial  Institution 
xmder  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  $20  - 
000.000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  (as  amended 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "this 
subsection". 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion under  section  304  of  the  Federal  Hsme 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  or  made 
available  to  such  Corporation  from  other 
sources,  to  carry  out  the  mortgage  opera- 


tions provided  for  by  section  306(b)  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act). 


TREASURY  GOLD  SALES 

(Mr.  CONLAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  are 
aware,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
peared today  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance.  During  his  testimony, 
Secretary  Simon  announced  the  forth- 
coming sale  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  2  million  ounces  of  gold  from  our 
U.S.  gold  stocks,  Secretary  Simon  stated: 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  I 
have  therefore  asked  the  Treasury  to  pre- 
pare a  public  auction  of  2  million  ounces  of 
gold  in  400-ounce  bars  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
January  6.  The  GSA  wUl  issue  the  formal  in- 
vitations to  bid  In  about  ten  days  using 
procedures  comparable  to  those  employed  by 
the  USA  in  the  past  when  selling  silver  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  this  very  po.ssibility 
of  Treasury  gold  sales  which  prompted 
me  to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  cMr. 
Crane)  in  introducing  legislation  on 
September  23,  1974,  to  prohibit  the  sale, 
alienation,  or  commitment  of  gold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  without  prior 
approval  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  has  vei-y 
broad  outstanding  authority  to  dispose  of 
oiu-  gold.  Current  law  provides  that : 
...  he  may  sell  gold  in  any  amount  at  home 
or  .broad.  In  sue*-,  manner  and  at  such  rates 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  public 
interest . . . 

I  ask  my  colleagues  if  it  is  m  the  public 
interest  to  make  this  announcement, 
which  precipitated  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  gold  of  about  $13  already  today,  and 
to  sell  this  commodity  in  quantities  of 
400  ounces  which,  at  a  free  market  price 
of  $150  per  oimce.  would  require  an  in- 
vestment of  $60,000.  This  is  yet  another 
area  where  the  executive  branch  has  un- 
limited power  and  where  the  people's 
Representatives  in  Congress  should  have 
the  right  to  oversee  any  action  taken. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  was 
initially  granted  this  broad  power  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  the  value  of  our 
currency  at  a  time  when  it  was  redeem- 
able in  gold.  As  Secretary  Simon  himself 
stated  only  this  morning: 

Gold  remained  as  partial  backing  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes  until  1968  when  Congress 
completely  eliminated  this  requirement.  As 
a  result  of  this  action,  gold  now  has  no  func- 
tion In  our  domestic  monetary  system. 

For  this  same  reason  the  Secretary  no 
longer  needs  his  power  to  dispose  of  our 
gold  in  order  to  stabilize  our  currency. 
The  gold-reserve  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  deposits  have 
been  abolished  and  the  reduction  of  the 
monetary  role  of  gold,  begun  in  the  days 
of  the  New  Deal,  has  been  completed.  It 
is  time  that  Congress  reassert  its  prerog- 
ative in  this  matter  of  the  disposal  of 
our  most  precious  national  treasure. 
There  is  clearly  no  reason  for  denying 
Congress  the  oversight  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  legislation  I  have  Joined  In 


Introducing.  The  power  to  dispose  of  our 
gold  resei-ves  must  not  rest  in  one  indi- 
vidual. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
at  this  time  the  text  of  the  legislation 
Introduced  in  September  of  this  year: 
A   bUl    to   prohibit   the   sale,    alienation,   or 

commitment  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury  without  prior   approval   by 

Act  of  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  3699  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  733),  .section  10(a)  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  UJS.C.  822a 
(a)),  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  authority  of  any  such 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  not 
sell,  alienate,  or  commit  gold  without  prior, 
specific  approval  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  light  of  Secretary  Si- 
mons announcement  this  morning,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  me  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation which  would  return  to  Congress  Its 
rightful  oversight  authority  in  this  question 
of  US.  gold  sales. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11929 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facilities 
will  be  credited  against  required  power 
investment  return  payments  and  lepay- 
ments : 

CONFFSENCK  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1512) 
Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KM. 
11929)  to  amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide 
that  expenditures  for  pollution  control  facil- 
ities will  be  credited  against  required  power 
investment  return  payments  and  repay- 
ments, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, ha\e  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
at  the  end  of  section  15d  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(i)(l)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976 
and  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  the  Corporation  may  elect  to  defer 
payments  under  the  annual  repayment 
schedule  established  under  subsection  (e)  if 
the  expenditures  of  the  Corporation  for  cer- 
tified pollution  control  faculties  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
scheduled  repayment.  The  annual  repay- 
ment .schedule  shall  be  suspended  one  fiscal 
year  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Cor- 
poration so  elects. 

"(2)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  there- 
after the  Corporation  shall  be  entitled  to 
credit  against  the  payments  required  as  a 
return  on  the  appropriations  investment  in 
power  facilities  the  amount  of  expenditures 
for  certified  pollution  control  facilities  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  any  repayment  de- 
ferred under  the  preceding  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "certified  pollution  control  facility' 
means  a  new  Identifiable  treatment  facility 
which  is  or  will  be  used,  in  connection  with 
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a  plant  or  other  property,  to  eliminate,  abate, 
or  control  water  or  air  pollution  or  con- 
tamination by  removing,  altering,  disposing, 
or  storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants, 
wastes,  or  heat  and  for  which — 

••(A)  the  Board  has  made  application  for 
deferral  or  credit  to  the  State  certifying  au- 
thority having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
such  facility;  and  which  the  State  certifying 
Authority  has  certified  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  being  constructed,  re- 
constructed, erected,  or  acquired  in  con- 
formity with  the  State  program  or  require- 
ments for  elimination,  abatements,  or  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution  or  contamina- 
tion; and 

••(B)    the   Administrator   of   the   Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  (1) 
as  being  In  compliance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  of  Federal  agencies  and   (11)    as 
being  in  furtherance  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States   for   cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  prevention,  elimination,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  use.  466  et  seq.),  or  In  the  prevention 
and   abatement   of   air  pollution   under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended   (42  U.S.C.  1857 
et  seq.).". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
John  C.  Klcczynski, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
W.  H.  Harsha, 
LaMar  Baker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
MiK£  Gravel, 
Howard  Baker, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
11929)  to  amend  section  15d  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide 
that  expenditures  for  pollution  control  fa- 
culties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and  re- 
payments, submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

definitions 

House  bill 
The  term  "certified  pollution  control  fa- 
cility" means  a  new  treatment  facility  which 
is  or  will  be  used  in  the  abatement  or  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution,  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (TVA)  has  certified  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  as  having  been 
constructed,  reconstructed,  erected,  or  ac- 
quired In  conformity  with  programs  or  re- 
quirements for  abatement  or  control  of  air 
or  water  p<^lutlon,  and  which  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  complying  with  applicable  regu- 
lations for  Federal  agencies  and  with   the 


policy  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  or  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Senate  amendment 
The  definition  of  "certified  pollution  con- 
trol faculty"  in  the  Senate  amendment  dif- 
fers from  the  House  version  as  follows: 

(1)  the  faculty  may  be  used  In  the  elim- 
ination of  water  or  air  poUutlon  as  weU  as 
In  the  abatement  and  control  of  these  forms 
of  poUutlon;  and 

(2)  the  State  certifying  authwlty  having 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  facUity, 
rather  than  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA, 
does  the  certifying  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  definition  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment  except  that  the  Board 
must  make  application  for  deferral  or  credit 
to  the  State  certifying  authority  and  the 
State  certifying  authority  must  certify  to 
EPA  that  the  facUity  is  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  in  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
elimination,  abatement,  or  control  of  water 
or  air  pollution  or  contamination. 

NATURE    OF    THE    BENEFIT    PROVIDED    TO    TVA 


ury  before  December  31  and  June  30  of  each 
fiscal  year.  The  certification  procedures  for 
deferrals  and  credits  under  this  new  subsec- 
tion  (I)    might  not  be  complete  before  the 
payments  are  required.  In  the  event  that  the 
certification  procedures  have  not  been  com- 
plete It  is  the  Intention  of  the  managers  that 
the  TVA  Board  exercise  the  authority  pro- 
vided In  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(e)  to  defer  such  payments  for  which  bona 
fide  applications  for  deferrals  or  credits  have 
been  Initiated.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cer- 
tification   process,    the    TVA    Board    should 
make  timely  payments  of  any  sums  not  pro- 
vided for  through  the  deferrals  or  credits. 
Robert  E.  Jones, 
John  C.  Klucztnski, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
W.  H.  Harsha, 
LAMar  Baker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Mike  Gravel, 
Howard  Baker, 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


House  bill 

The  House  bill  provides  that  TVA  is  en- 
titled each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
1975  fiscal  year,  to  a  credit  against  the 
amounts  which  It  is  obligated  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  In  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  Invested  by  that  Government  In  the 
power  facilities  of  TVA  and  In  order  to  pro- 
vide that  Government  with  a  return  on  Its 
Investment.  The  credit  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  actually  expended  by  TVA  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  certified  pollu- 
tion control  faculties.  The  credit  shall  be  ap- 
plied first  against  the  amount  required  to  be 
paid  as  a  return  on  the  Investment  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  credit  exceeds  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  as  a  return,  the 
excess  is  to  be  applied  against  the  annual 
repayment  which  Is  made  to  reduce  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Federal  Government. 
Furthermore,  if  the  credit  exceeds  both  the 
amount  required  as  a  return  and  the  an- 
nual repayment,  the  excess  Is  to  be  applied 
to  reduce  the  investment  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  differs  from  the 
House  bill  as  follows: 

(1)  the  period  during  which  TVA  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  bill 
begins  with  fiscal  year  1976  and  ends  with 
the  completion  of  fiscal  year  1980; 

(2)  TVA  may  defer  for  one  fiscal  year  the 
annual  repayment  required  to  be  made  to 
reduce  the  investment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment If  TVA  expends  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  an  amount  for  certified  poUutlon 
control  facilities  which  exceeds  the  amount 
of  this  required  repayment,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  expended  for  cer- 
tified pollution  control  faculties  and  the 
amount  of  the  repayment  deferred  shall  be 
credited  against  the  amount  required  to  be 
paid  as  a  return  on  the  Investment  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(3)  any  amount  credited  against  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  as  a  retvirn  on 
the  Investment  of  the  Federal  Government 
shaU  be  added  to  the  total  amount  of  that 
Investment. 

Conference  substitute 

This  provision  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
with  the  exception  that  the  requirement  that 
any  amount  credited  against  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  as  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  shaU  be 
added  to  the  total  amount  of  that  invest- 
ment has  been  eliminated. 

Section  15d(e)  of  the  TVA  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
831  n-4)   requires  payments  into  the  Treas- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  oi  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  December  3 
and  4,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bell,  for  1  hour,  on  December  4. 

Mr.  Scherle,  for  1  hour,  on  Decem- 
ber 9. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  1  hour,  on  December  9. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Landgrebe,  for  30  minutes,  cm  De- 
cember 10. 

Mr.  HmsHAw,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuDE,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Litton)  ,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annitnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Retjss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinskt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DtTLSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remsirks  was  granted 
to: 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  BoLLiNC  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wampler  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  special  order  of  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyoler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ZwACH    in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  ir.£tances. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  lnstan<jes. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  In  six  instanceis. 

Mr.  Landcrebe  in  two  instances. 
Smttii  of  New  York. 
Blackburn. 

Collier  in  two  im>tance^ 
Steiger  of  Arizona. 

HtTDNUT. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Litton*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  :>  | 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.         | 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  FisuxR. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instancesL 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  \  in  Uu-ee 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  tluee  instances, 

Mr.  Sisk.  J 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco.  i 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  insjtances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  histauces.' 

Mr,  AspiN. 

Mr.  ox  LA  GAR7.A  In  10  instanc< 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Riuss. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Symington  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  iu 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  Ijii  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  two  Instancies. 

Mr.  DsiNAN. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  iastances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Teacue. 

Mr.  Denholm. 


two   in- 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2743.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
loan  guarantees  to  enable  Independent  refin- 
ers of  crude  oil  to  construct  or  acquire  new  or 
expanded  refining  facilities  In  tl»  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banjklng  and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  342.  An  act  to  axithorlT*  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational  Person- 
nel, and  to  amend  the  Practice  of  Psychology 
Act  and  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act; 

H  R.  15560.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl  17503.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  Ui  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  amend  the  Raurtolph-Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  au- 
thorized thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the 
convening  of  a  White  Hou.ie  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3202.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1983  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  coverage  and  to 
fiu^her  cffecttiate  the  enforcement  of  srich 
act. 


BILLS  PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  November  27. 1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  Piesident,  for  liis  approval, 
bills  of  the  Hou^e  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  342.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the 
Interstate  Agreement  ou  Qualification  of  Ed- 
ucational Personnel,  and  to  amend  the  Prac- 
tice of  Psychology  Act  and  the  Dl&trlct  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  CTompensation  Act, 

H.R.  15580.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes:  ana 

HJl.  17503.  An  act  to  extend  the  author- 
izations of  appropriations  in  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  for  1  year,  to  transfer  the 
RehabUitation  Services  Administration  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  make  certain  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  amend  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind:  to  strengthen  the  program 
authorized  thereunder;  and  to  provide  for 
the  convening  of  a  White  House  Conference 
ou  Handicapped  Individuals. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.> , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  4,  1974,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3028.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  Department  of  State  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
400);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3029.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logiotics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
busii.£ss  firms  for  July-September  1974,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act,  as  amended  115  U.S.C.  639(d)];  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3030.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secratary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determlna- 
Uon  No.  75-2,  finding  that  the  sale  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Kenya,  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  and  Mauritius  wUl  strengthen  the 
seciu-lty  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afialrs. 

3031.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legftl 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3032.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  Agency,  the  location  of  Its  offices  and  key 
personnel,  and  a  delineation  of  the  role  of 
State  governments  in  energy  matters  and  the 
rights  and  responsibUlties  of  the  public,  pur- 
suant to  section  20(a)  (1)  (B)  of  Public  Law 
93  275;  to  the  Couunlttee  on  CKDveniment 
operations. 

3033.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advi- 
sory CouncU  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
mitting the  comments  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  effect  of  the  Orchard-Biddle 
Neighborhood  Development  Project,  assisted 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  on  the  St.  Marys  Seminary 
Building,  the  St.  Mary's  Seminary  Chapel, 
and  the  Mother  Seton  House  in  Baltimore, 
Md..  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places,  pursuant  to  section  202 
(b)  of  Public  Law  89-665  [16  U.S.C.  470J 
(b)];  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3034.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "National  Power 
Siu-vey  "Energy  Systems  Research  Task  Force 
Report"  •';  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3035.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corpwratlon.  transmitting 
the  financial  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  month  of  August  1974,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3036.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  number  of  passengers 
per  day  on  tx>ard  each  train  operated,  and 
the  on-time  performance  at  the  final  desti- 
nation of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and 
by  raUroad,  for  the  month  of  October  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3037.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization   Service,   De- 
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partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pre- 
ference classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1154(d)];  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3038.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)(b)];  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3039.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  sub- 
mitting a  report  on  Mattapolsett  Harbor, 
Mattapolsett,  Mass.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  10, 
1968;  To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

3040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  submit- 
ting a  report  on  Bass  River  Harbor,  Mass., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  24,  1965;  To  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

3041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  submit- 
ting a  report  on  Anclote  River,  Fla.,  requested 
by  resolution  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives  and  U.S. 
Senate,  adopted  August  13,  1958,  and  August 
30.  1965;  To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

3042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  submit- 
ting a  report,  on  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Mass.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives  and 
U.S.  Senate,  adopted  February  17,  1949,  and 
March  12,  1949,  respectively;  To  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

3043.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  independent  and 
comprehensive  audits  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  pursuant  to  section  14(c) 
of  Public  Law  86-147,  as  amended  [22  U.S.C 
283J-l(c)];  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

3044.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  increased  use  of  computer-output- 
microfilm  by  Federal  agencies  could  result 
in  savings;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3045.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  cer- 
tain provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  pro- 
curement of  advertising  for  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Nov.  26,  1974] 
[Pursuant   to   the   order  of  the  Hov.se   on 

Nov.  26,  1974,  the  following  reports  were 

filed  on  Nov.  27, 1974.] 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12690.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Lower  Saint  Croix  Act  of  1972  by  in- 
creasing the  authorization  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1504).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.   PERKINS:    Committee   on   Education 


and  Labor.  H.R.  17481.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  piirposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1505).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9468.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  distribute  seeds  and  plants 
for  use  in  home  gardens;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1506) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  4016.  An  act  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve tape  recordings  of  conversations  in- 
volving former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  made  during  his  tenure  as  President, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1507).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CONYZRS:  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
arv.  H.R.  17409.  A  bill  to  assist  in  reducing 
crime  and  the  danger  of  recidivism  by  re- 
quiring speedy  trials  and  by  strengthening 
the  supervision  over  persons  released  pend- 
ing trial,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1508) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant   to   the  order  of  the  House  on 

Nov.  26.  1974,  the  following  reports  were 

filed  on  Nov.  29,  1974.\ 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  17084.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  title  VII  for  training  In  the  health  and 
allied  health  professions,  to  revise  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  program  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarship 
training  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1509).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  17085.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of 
assistance  under  that  title  for  nurse  train- 
ing; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1510). 
Referred  to  the  ConMnittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  Dec.  3,  1974] 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7077.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1511). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  11929 
(Rept.  No.  93-1512).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1483.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  Monday,  December  9,  1974,  and  at 
any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  2d 
session,  93d  Congress  (Rept.  No.  93-1513). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1484.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  14266.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
deal  with  dlscrlmmatory  and  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  in  international  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  93-1514) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1485.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  5385.  A  bill  to 
restore  and  maintain  a  healthy  transporta- 
tion system,  to  provide  financial  assistance, 
to  Improve  competitive  equity  among  sur- 
face transportation  modes,  to  improve  the 
process  of  Government  regulation,  and  f<» 


other    purposes.    (Rept.    No.    93-1515).    Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1381.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  15263)  to 
establish  improved  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  and  consumers  of  rice.  (Rept. 
No.  93-1516).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.   17544.   A  biU  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  foreign  banks  establishing,  ac- 
quiring,   operating,    or    controlling    banks, 
branches,  and  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.   17545.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture or  importation  of  Freon  and  similar 
substances  unless  a  study  finds  such  sub- 
stances are  not  harmful  to  human  life,  agri- 
culture, or  the  national  environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

Bv  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  17546.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  467  of  the  92d  Congress 
as  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1972  (relating  to  allow- 
ances of  Members,  officers,  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  17547.  A  blU  to  prohibit  any  change 
In  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  Is  in  a  missing  statiis 
under  chapter  10  of  title  37,  United  Stares 
Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  of  January  27,  1973,  have  been  fully 
complied  with,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  17548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  new  secondary  market  program  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  may  provide  needed  Uquldlty  for 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  by  purchasing 
older  seasoned  home  mortgages  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  17549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  and  animal  food  products 
for  use  in  foreign  and  domestic  food  relief 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzttc, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and 
Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.   17550.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  re- 
lating to  marihuana;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 
H.R.  17561.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  of  dogs  intended  to 
be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for  purposes  of 
sport,  wagering,  or  entertainment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzxjg,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
H.R.  17553.  A  bill  to  make  more  chemical 
fertUlzer  available  throughout  the  world  for 
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the  production  of  food  during  1975  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  amount  of  such  fer- 
tiliser used  In  the  United  States  for  nonfood 
growing  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  ou  Agrl- 
cvjture. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  17553.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  greater 
homeownershlp  opportunities  for  middle-In- 
come families  and  to  encourage  more  efficient 
use  of  land  and  energy  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17554.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  unable  to  care  for  Ills  or  her 
personal  needs  without  assistance  shall  be 
eligible  (aJka  disabled  person)  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  homemaker  and  other  service  under 
the  applicable  State  plan  approved  imder 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ivieans. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  17555.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  to  Include  dlscrimi- 
Jiatlon  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  and  age,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  17556.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authorizations  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  cable  car  in  San  Fiancisco  and  In  com- 
memoration of  Jim  Thorpe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bapklng  and 
Ciu-rency. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HH.    17557.   A   bUl   to   amend  the   Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  make  the  stealing 
of  a  controlled  substance  from  a  pharmacy 
or    related   establishment   a   Fedeval    crime; 
to   the  Committee   on   Interstate   and   For- 
eign Commerce.  r 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HH.   17558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act   of 
May    13,    1954,    relating   to   the   Saint   Law- 
rence  Seaway   Development   Corporation   to 
provide  for  a  7-year  term  of  office  for  the 
Administrator,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   OILMAN: 
H.R.   17559.  A  biU  to  provide  f0r  the  re- 
financing   of    real    estate    and    chattel    in- 
debtedness   incurred    as    the    result    of    a 
natural  disaster;  to  the  Committe*  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.    Petseb,    Mr.    Rosknthal,    Mr. 
Hechlzs  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.    Rees,   Ms.    Abzxtg,    M».    White- 
HI7RST,     Mr.     Helstoski,     and    Mr. 
Ranccl)  : 
HJl.  17560.  A  bill  to  amend  tix  Federal 
Food.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    to   require 
the  establishment  of  standards  for  a  grading 
system  by  which  retail  purchaaera  may  de- 
termine   the   relative   nutritional    value    of 
different  foods,  and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on   Interstate  an4   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  B4r.  GUDE: 
HJl.  17561.  A  blU  to  establish  ai  commis- 
sion to  study  and  make  recommendations 
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with  respect  to  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  would  modify  the  Institutions 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
554.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
relative  to  Turkish  opium  production;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.    TALCOTT    Introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
17562)    for   the   relief   of   Raymond   Charles 
Wiggin.s,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judiciary. 


PETITTONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  ref ened  as  follows : 

574.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Sauk  County  Council  of  the  American  Legion, 
Sauk  City.  Wis.,  relative  to  age  requirements 
for  Reserve  officers;  to  the  Ccxumlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

576.  Also,  petition  of  Samuel  D.  Cochran, 
Alexandria.  Va..  and  others,  relative  to  labor 
relations  with  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Autliorlty;  to  the  Committee 
ou  the  District  of  Columbia. 

576.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Indian 
Education  Association.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
relative  to  teaching  Indian  languages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

577.  Also,  petition  of  Fred  P.  Ames,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  immigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 

H.R.  6385 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas: 
Page  106,  after  sec.  805  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commission  to  guarantee  the 
equalisation  ot  rates  between  ports  remains 
Intact." 

H.R.  16204 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
Page  17,  begUinlng  In  line  9,  strike  out  "a 
nonprofit  private  corporation"  and  insert  "an 
entity". 

Page  17,  strike  out  lines  16  through  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)(1)   Legal  STBUCTtrBE.— A  health  sys- 


tems agency  for  a  health  service  area  shall 
be— 

"(A)  a  nonprofit  private  corporation  (or 
similar  legal  mechanism  such  as  a  public 
benefit  corporation)  incorporated  In  the 
State  in  which  the  largest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  health  service  area  resides  and 
which  is  not  a  subsidiary  of,  or  otherwise 
controlled  by,  any  other  private  or  public 
corporation  or  other  legal  entity; 

"(B)  a  public  regional  planning  body  if  It 
has  a  governing  board  composed  of  a  ma- 
jority of  elected  officials  of  units  of  general 
local  government  and  if  Its  planning  area 
is  identical  to  the  health  service  area;  or 

"(C)  a  single  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment if  the  area  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
unit  Is  Identical  to  the  health  service  area. 

Page  18,  line  18.  strike  out  "Each  health 
systems  agency"  and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  governing  body  of  a 
health  systems  agency  which  is  a  public  re- 
gional planning  body  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  shall  be  the  governing  body  of 
that  regional  planning  body  or  single  unit  of 
general  local  government,  whichever  is  ap- 
plicable. Any  other  health  systems  agency. 

Page  20,  Une  25,  after  "agency"  insert  tlie 
following:  "which  Is  a  nonprofit  private  cor- 
poration or  similar  legal  mechanism". 

Page  22,  after  line  19  insert  the  following: 

"(5)  (A)  Advisory  CoMMrrrEE. — The  gov- 
erning body  of  a  health  systems  agency  which 
is  a  public  regional  planning  body  or  a  unit 
Of  general  local  government  shall  have  an 
advisory  health  covmcil  (i)  which  shall  ad- 
vise the  governing  body  with  respect  to  the 
agency's  organization,  operations  under  this 
section,  and  the  performance  of  its  functions 
tmder  section  1413,  and  (U)  the  composition 
of  which  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  .subsection  (b)  (3)  (C) . 

"^B)  If  a  governing  body  of  a  health  sys- 
tems agency  which  has  an  advisory  health 
council  described  M\  subparagraph  (A)  — 

"(I)  adopts  a  health  systems  plan  or  an- 
nual implementation  plan  under  section 
1413(b). 

"(ii)  makes  a  grant  or  enters  into  a  con- 
tract under  section  1413(c)  (3), 

"(lU)  approves  or  disapproves  under  sec- 
tion 1413(c)  a  proposed  use  of  Federal  funds, 
or 

"(iv)  makes  a  recommendation  under  sub- 
section (f),  (g),  or  (h)  of  section  1413, 
and  its  advisory  health  council  has  made  a 
reconunendation  to  it  for  action  differing 
from  that  taken  by  the  governing  body,  the 
governing  body  shall  make  public  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  advisory  health  council, 
together  with  the  governmg  body's  reasons 
for  taking  such  different  action,  and  shall 
when  reporting  its  actions  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  State  health  planning  and  derelop- 
ment  agency  or  the  Statewide  Health  Coordi- 
nating Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  include 
such  recommendations." 

H.R.  17505 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
Page  2,  strike  out  lines  17  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  3,  line  2. 
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SPEAKER  ALBERT  PROPOSES  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY  FOR  THE  NA- 
TION 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVIN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  noted  in  the  Washington  Post 
a  report  on  an  economic  recovery  plan 


which  you  have  propased  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Certainly  your  proposals  are  excellent, 
and  I  commend  your  plan  for  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  committees  for  their 
serious  consideration  and  action. 

This  plan,  as  you  know,  includes  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program,  a  local 
public  works  and  public  investment  pro- 
gram, an  Improved  unemployment  cc«n- 
pensation  progi-am,  a  broad  tax  reform 
bill,  reestablishment  of  the  Reconstruc- 


tion Finance  Corporation,  and  creation 
of  a  temporary  Economics  Commission  to 
restore  competition  to  free  entei-prise. 
among  other  major  proposals. 

In  addition  to  these  worthwhile  rec- 
onmiendations,  in  my  view  substantial 
economies  can  be  effected  by  reducing 
wastefid  militai-y  spending  and  military 
cost  ovenoins,  and  in  cutbacks  and  re- 
ductions in  foreign  aid  expenditures  as 
well  as  in  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitru->t  laws. 
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To  eliminate  shortages  and  curb  infla- 
tion, we  need  to  put  into  effect  policies 
that  will  stimulate  our  economy  and  In- 
crease production,  both  industrial  pro- 
duction and  agricultural  production. 

Certainly  I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  your  excellent  proposals— 
the  type  of  specific  recommendations 
that  Congress  needs  to  move  forward 
next  year  with  a  comprehensive  recovery 
plan. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the 
article  from  the  Post  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

The  article  follows: 

Albest  Offers  Economic  Recovery  Plan 
(By  Mary  Russell) 

Declaring  the  country  "on  the  brink  of  a 
terrible  recession,"  House  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert ouUlned  specific  legislative  proposals 
yesterday  that  amounted  to  a  Democratic 
alternative  to  P^resident  Ford's  prescriptions 
lor  what  alls  the  economy. 

Albert  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  "may  have 
to  come"  to  giving  the  President  standby 
authority  for  "equitable"  wage  and  price 
controls,  a  move  that  has  been  strongly 
opposed  by  both  labor  leader  George  Meany 
and  the  President. 

Albert  admitted  that  because  of  labor 
opposition  the  heavily  Democratic  Congress 
would  probably  not  pass  wage  and  price  con- 
trols now,  but  he  left  the  door  open  for  such 
a  move  later  In  1975,  provided  the  controls 
could  be  administered  equitably  "across  the 
board"  for  both  business  and  labor. 

On  energy  also,  Albert  said  it  "may  have 
to  come"  to  mandatory  fuel  allocation,  im- 
port controls  and  gasoline  rationing.  "I  don't 
think  you  can  do  those  things  voluntarily," 
ho  said. 

The  Speaker,  talking  at  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing with  reporters,  criticized  Mr.  Ford's  Infla- 
tion policies:  "I  don't  think  a  call  for  WIN 
buttons  will  get  the  Job  done."  Albert  said 
Mr.  Ford  had  not  moved  toward  stronger 
measures  on  the  economy  because  "I  think 
he  honestly  believes  In  the  old-tUne  Repub- 
lican phUosophy  .  .  .  Let's  face  It.  Jerry  Ford's 
Just  a  hard-nosed  Republican  conservative 
and  he's  Just  not  going  to  change." 

The  Albert  program,  similar  to  a  seven- 
point  plan  endorsed  by  Senator  Democrats 
later  yesterday,  would  cost  "several  bUlions 
of  dollars,"  he  admitted. 

House  Minority  Leader  John  J.  Rhodes 
(R-Ariz.)  responded:  "I  would  respectfully 
remind  the  Democratic  leadership  that  one 
of  the  few  points  of  consensus  at  the  eco- 
nomic summit  meetings  was  that  bigger  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  answer  to  inflation,  in- 
deed that  our  present  difficulties  are  largely 
a  result  of  the  over-ambitious  Democratic 
program  of  the  '60s.  A  New  Deal  approach  Is 
hardly  the  answer  to  the  inflationary  prob- 
lem of  the  '70s." 

Albert  who  has  come  under  considerable 
criticism  lor  his  lack  of  leadership,  left  no 
doubt  that  he  considers  himself  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House  and 
does  not  intend  to  have  his  role  taken  over 
by  the  party  caucus  In  the  House  or  any- 
body else :  "I'm  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  House  .  .  .  I'm  not  worried  about 
anybody  taking  over  the  leadership  of  the 
House." 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  among 
House  Democratic  liberals  that  their  party 
can't  preserve  the  291-144  majority  it  won 
In  this  month's  elections  unless  It  produces 
a  coherent  alternative  to  Mr.  Ford's  eco- 
uoixdc  policies. 

Some  critics  of  Albert's  leadership  have 
suggested  the  program  would  have  to  be 
initiated  by  the  Democratic  Steering  «uid 
Policy  Committee,  passed  through  the  cau- 
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cus  of  all  House  Democrats,  and  backed  up 
by  caucus  instructions  to  committee  chair- 
men. 

But  Albert  rejected  that  method:  "If  you 
Just  pass  It  through  the  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  and  the  caucus,  there's  no  way 
you  can  force  it  through  committees." 

Alljert  said  he  would  discuss  his  proposals 
with  the  Policy  Committee,  but  he  also 
planned  to  "get  more  Input  from  the  yoimger 
members"  and  then  put  pressure  on  all  the 
legislative  committee  chairmen  to  "see  If  we 
can't  get  up  some  steam." 

Legislation  Albert  said  he  wanted  Congress 
to  "consider  early  in  the  next  session" 
included: 

A  public  service  employment  program  go- 
ing beyond  President  Ford's  proposal,  which 
would  start  when  unemployment  averaged 
6  per  cent  or  more  for  three  months. 

An  Improved  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

Local  public  works  and  public  investment 
programs  reminiscent  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal.  ("WPA  got  us  out  of  the  soup  line," 
Albert  said.) 

A  broad  tax  reform  bill  that  would  "raise 
a  little  money  from  the  top  brackets"  and 
cut  excessive  profits  Including  those  of  the 
oil    industry. 

Re-establishment  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp. 

An  export  monitoring  bill  with  Ucenslng 
and  controls. 

Creation  of  a  temporary  economics  com- 
mission to  "restore  competition  to  free  en- 
terprise." Albert  noted  that  although  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  can't  seU  the  cars  It  has.  It  has  not 
tried  to  lower  the  price,  and  said  he  was 
worried  about  price  fixing. 

In  addition  he  called  for  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  bill,  national  health  instirance 
and  a  trade  reform  bUl  if  It  Is  not  finished 
in   the   present  session. 


H.  L.  HUNT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend,  America  lost  one  of 
the  most  colorful  personalities  in  its 
history  in  the  passing  of  H.  L.  Himt  of 
Dallas.  Tex.  He  was  a  gentle  soft-spoken 
man.  They  say  he  had  tremendous  power, 
but  I  never  saw  him  use  it. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  big  fi- 
nancial influence  in  politics,  but  I  never 
knew  of  a  single  candidate  in  the  local, 
city,  or  State  politics  who  ever  received 
any  financial  contribution  from  him. 
They  say  he  was  very,  very  rich,  but  the 
only  comment  that  I  know  to  be  a  fact 
was  that  a  banker  told  me  that  Himt  Oil 
was  always  borrowing  money  to  keep 
their  operations  going. 

All  of  this  blends  together  as  you  have 
heard  of  a  lifetime  of  one  of  the  most 
djTiamic  businessmen  in  our  history. 
Whatever  people  might  say  about  H.  L. 
Himt,  they  will  all  agree  that  the  man 
was  a  genius.  He  was  also  a  man  who 
teheved  in  saving  money.  I  enjoyed  visit- 
ing with  Mr.  Himt,  but  I  only  scheduled 
one  lunch  with  him.  His  idea  of  a  lunch 
in  his  office  was  a  little  brown  bread,  an 
apple,  a  few  nuts,  take  hot  water  and 
drop  seme  powdered  soup  In  it,  and  you 
could  have  a  can  of  tomato  juice  to  finish 
it  off. 
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It  is  interesting  that  H.  L.  Hunt  was  a 
Baptist  and  did  not  drink  or  smoke.  Out 
of  this  deep  religious  conviction  came  his 
strong  belief  in  the  Americtm  system.  He 
was  not  a  conservative,  but  always  was 
emphatic  in  stating  his  position  to  be 
"constructive."  He  beUeved  you  could  not 
stand  still,  but  should  always  move  for- 
ward by  giving  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment to  people  who  produce. 

His  own  record  is  an  example  of  the 
American  tradition.  He  reached  only  the 
fifth  grade  in  school.  By  the  aee  of  16,  he 
had  left  hc»ne  and  was  out  working  on 
his  own.  He  started  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness and  owned  15,000  acres  of  land  down 
in  Arkansas.  He  was  wiped  out  in  1921 
by  the  recession,  but  came  back,  and  by 
1923,  he  was  a  big  figure  in  the  El  Do- 
rado area  in  the  oil  business.  At  that 
time  he  sold  a  half  interest  in  his  wells 
for  $600,000.  But  his  big  move  came  in 
1930  when  he  took  over  the  big  operations 
in  the  east  Texas  oil  fields.  He  continued 
to  build  and  grow  for  51  years  in  the  oil 
business. 

His  strong  Interest  in  life  was  to  see 
America  continue  to  grow  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution. He  had  an  obsession  that 
America  was  moving  into  cMnmunism  by 
gradually  taking  on  socialistic  programs. 
H.  L.  Hunt  will  be  remembered  as  com- 
munism's No.  1  foe. 

Everyone  referred  to  him  as  Mr.  Himt. 
He  is  described  as  H.  L.  and  the  initials 
were  always  used.  When  people  spoke  of 
him  indirectly  they  always  called  him 
"Old  Man  Hunt."  But  of  one  thing  you 
can  be  sure — he  was  the  one  and  only 
H.  L.  Hunt.  He  was  a  gentJe  man  who 
spoke  in  a  soft  voice.  He  never  made 
tlireats,  but  he  had  strong  opinions.  He 
was  living  proof  that  formal  education 
is  not  the  only  answer  to  success  in  or- 
ganizing and  creating  a  business  opera- 
tion. The  principle  thing  that  H.  L.  Hunt 
had  was  brains,  and  the  neighbors  in 
Dallas  have  observed  the  brains  have 
been  passed  on  to  his  most  energetic 
children.  It  has  been  said  of  H.  L.  Hunt 
that  he  is  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
If  you  knew  him,  you  would  never  believe 
It.  He  never  wasted  a  penny  in  his  life. 
With  the  memory  of  H.  L.  Hunt,  I  hope 
that  America  will  always  retain  his  strong 
belief  and  xmtdring  work  In  fighting  to 
see  that  our  country  continues  to  be  the 
land  of  the  free  with  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  equal  opportunities  for  all. 


SUPPORT  FOR  VETERANS' 
EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Ford,  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
urged  that  we  support  his  veto  of  H.R. 
12628,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Criti- 
cizing this  legislation  as  too  costly  and 
inflationary,  Ford  stated  that  it  provided 
for  "an  excessive  increase  and  llberah- 
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zation  of  veterans'  education  ^nd  train- 
ing benefits."  j 

Just  a  few  days  later,  Presiaent  Ford 
signed  pardons  for  18  draft  doidgers  and 
deserters  under  lus  Vietnam!  amnesty 
•program.  In  a  ceremony  whlchj  Ford  said 
was  intended  to  "underline  tl^  commit- 
ment of  my  administration  to(  an  even- 
handed  policy  of  Presidential  clemency." 
the  President  issued  8  unconditional 
pardons  and  10  conditional  pardons  re- 
quiring alternate  service  of  from  3 
months  to  a  year. 

Looking  at  these  two  Presidential  ac- 
tions, I  am  filled  with  a  deei  seu.se  of 
injustice.  What  we  liave  here  is  a  case 
of  misplaced  priorities  and  distorted  val- 
ues. President  Ford  is  asking  that  our 
Nation  be  lenient  when  it  com«s  to  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  but  when  It  comes 
to  assisting  those  who  ser\'efl  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  stricter  sacrifices  should 
be  demanded  of  those  who  have  served 
with  honor. 

Our  policy,  however,  should  l>e  exactly 
the  opposite.  Our  Nation  sliould  be  gen- 
erous when  dealing  with  our'  veterans 
and  strict  when  dealing  with  tihose  who 
willfully  evaded  military  service. 

Certainly  those  who  served  their  coun- 
tr>'  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  participate  in  educational  aiid  train- 
ing programs.  These  benefits  ate  a  small 
repayment  for  the  sacrifices  tihey  have 
made.  The  generosity  of  Americans  has 
been  earned  by  our  veterans.  How  unlike 
those  who  fled  from  service  to  their 
country. 

I  cannot  support  President  Paid's  veto 
of  the  veterans'  education  bill  while  at 
the  same  time  he  pardons  draflt  dodgers 
and  deserters. 

Therefore  I  will  vote  to  ovehide  this 
veto. 


TliE    PRESIDENT'S    UNFORITUNATE 
GIFT  I 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIHGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTJATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  November  26,  1974.  I  wrote  to 
President  Ford  to  ask  that  he  consider 
using  synthetic  fur  instead  of  accepting 
a  second  wolf -fur  coat,  and  also  to  urge 
that  he  use  his  good  offices  ta  effect  a 
treaty  with  Canada  to  end  the  killing 
of  the  eastern  timber  wolf. 

On  Sunday,  December  1,  t^e  Wash- 
ington Post  published  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Louis  S.  Clapper,  conservation  director 
for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Mr.  Clapper's  fine  statement  outlines  in 
considerable  detail  the  reasons  for  not 
encouraging  the  use  of  wolf  fur  for  cloth- 
ing, and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  | 

I  sincerely  hope  that  proper  Conserva- 
tion measures  can  be  institutejd  to  pre- 
serve the  remaining  wolf  population  be- 
fore it  goes  the  way  of  its  10  subspecies. 

The  letter  follows: 
The  President's  UNFORTUN.^TK  Gift 
(By  Louis  S.  Clapper)  I 

At  their  recent  Vladivostok  siimkiilt  meet- 
ing. President  Ford  presented  Sojviet  Com- 
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munist  Party  Chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  with 
a  wolf  fur  coat,  apparently  as  a  gesture  of 
American  good  wtU.  In  reporting  thU  In- 
cident to  Its  readers.  The  Poet  stated  that  the 
wolf  is  not  an  endangered  species.  That 
statement  is  misleading  and  needs  clarlflcA- 
tion. 

While  It  Is  technically  true  that  the  timber 
wolf  (Cania  lupus)  is  not  an  endangered 
species  because  of  the  sizeable  populations  of 
certain  subspecies  in  Alaska  and  Canada,  it 
is  also  true  and  depressing  that  of  the  10 
subspecies  of  Cania  lupus  once  found  in  the 
•'lower  48"  states,  seven  are  now  extinct; 
two-  the  Eastern  timber  wolf  (Canis  lupus 
ii/caon)  and  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
wolf  (Cants  lujms  irremotus) — are  on  the 
current  U.S.  List  of  Endangered  Fauna;  and 
the  lust,  the  Mexican  wolf  (Canis  liipns 
hai'eyi).  Is  being  considered  for  addition  to 
the  list. 

Exten.slve  research  by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  biologist  L.  David  Mech  and 
others  Indicates  that  the  wolf  Is  exceptionally 
vulnerable  to  man  and  his  environment.  Un- 
like its  cousin,  the  coyote,  the  wolf  seems 
unable  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  en- 
croaching civilization.  Hence,  this  much- 
maligned  but  ecologically-Important  beast  of 
prey  must  be  managed  e.specially  wisely  to 
insure  its  survival.  We  urge  the  American 
public  to  refrain  from  further  Jeopardizing 
the  threatened  status  of  the  wolf  by  follow- 
ing the  President's  example. 

Regulated  hunting  and  humane  trapping 
are  supported  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration and  most  other  major  conservation 
organizations  because  of  their  value  as  tools 
of  wildlife  management  in  preventing  over- 
population and  starvation  of  some  species. 
However,  the  wolf  will  be  hard-pressed  to 
withstand  the  pressures  of  Inevitable  future 
commercial  development  in  Alaska  and 
Canada  without  svibjectlng  it  to  the  indis- 
criminate hunting  encouraged  by  the  species' 
value  as  a  furrier  product.  There  Is  at  lesist 
one  .satisfactory  synthetic  wolf  fur  substitute 
available.  The  synthetic  product,  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  was  used  re- 
cently in  the  manufacture  of  277.502  mUi- 
tary  parkas  after  the  federation  and  others 
protested  In  1972  to  the  use  of  wolf  fur 
ruffs  in  parka  hoods. 

We  hope  that  President  Ford,  presumably 
now  aware  of  his  unfortunate  choice  of  gifts 
for  Russian  leader  Brezhnev,  wlU  cancel  his 
order  for  a  second  wolf  fur  coat  and.  In- 
stead, obtain  a  synthetic  fur  coat  as  a  re- 
placement garment.  All  conservation-minded 
Americans  would  applaud  that  action. 


ED  DALY— A  MAN  FOR  AIJj 
SEASONS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
facets  of  Ed  Daly  of  California  were  ex- 
emplified recently  in  a  sorrowful  philan- 
thropic gesture.  In  the  name  of  the  es- 
teemed late  First  Lady  of  Korea,  Ma- 
dame Park,  wife  of  President  Park  Chung 
Hee,  Daly,  president  of  World  Airways 
of  California,  established  a  $200,000 
scholarship  foundation  at  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara. 

Ed  Daly,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  contin- 
ually proud  of  your  international  efforts. 
Madame  Park  was  a  person  of  the  world. 

The  October  19  issue  of  Newsweek,  a 
Korean  publication,  points  up  the  details 
of  the  new  foundation. 
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U.S.  CouPLi  Offers  Scholar;  hip 

A  51 -year-old  American  has  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  a  total  of  $200,000  fi,r 
the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  founda- 
tion in  memory  of  the  late  First  Lady  which 
will  enable  selected  young  Korean  students 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 

Edward  J.  Daly,  chairman  and  president 
of  World  Airways,  has  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Park  in  which  he  said,  "As  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Madame  Park  and  to  your 
fine  nation,  Mrs.  Daly  and  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  university  scholarship  program  ei- 
abling  students  from  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  attend  the  University  of  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 

Daly,  who  visited  Korea  for  several  days 
beginning  Sept.  24,  said  that  he  and  his  wife 
have  a  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  people  of  Korea  and  a  desire  to  foster 
and  strengthen  the  long  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States. 

"We  feel  that  this  objective  can  be  ad- 
vanced by  affording  to  the  young  people  of 
your  country  the  opportunity  to  study  at 
the  Unlveristy  of  Santa  Clara,  the  oldest  unl- 
verslty  In  the  western  United  States  and  one 
which  io  world-renowned  for  its  high  scho- 
lastic standards."  Daly  told  the  President  In 
the  letter  dated  Sept.  28. 

The  tmiverslty,  established  In  1851,  has 
6.000  students,  about  80  per  cent  of  whom 
are  Catholics. 

During  his  Seoul  visit,  Daly  also  donated 
820,000  to  Sogang  University  to  help  the  de- 
velopment of  the  school. 

"This  scholarship  program,  which  I  would 
like  to  establish  In  memory  of  your  beloved 
wife,  will  be  founded  by  my  enclosed  personal 
check  in  the  amount  of  $200,000,  made  pay- 
able to  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,"  he 
told  President  Park. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  deeply 
sympahtize  with  you.  your  children  and  all 
of  the  people  of  your  fine  nation  over  the 
tragic  death  of  your  beloved  wife,"  Daly  said. 

Her  passing  has  brought  sadness  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  cherish  peace  and 
freedom  and  who  respect  the  personal  traits 
of  btiman  kindness  which  were  exemplified 
by  Madame  Park,  he  said. 

Also  chairman  of  the  U.S. -West  Germany 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  the 
Pacific  area,  Daly  added,  "It  would  also  be 
my  desire  that  In  the  selection  of  students 
for  the  program,  there  be  an  equal  balance 
between  women  and  men  students  and  that 
emphasis   be   placed   on   graduate   study." 

Daly,  leader  of  a  regional  organization  for 
Negroes  In  the  United  States,  has  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  social  status 
of  black  people  In  the  United  States. 


MANY    MIA-POW'S    STILL    MISSING 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington cliapter  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  continues  their  efforts  to  focus 
the  compassion  and  concern  of  the 
American  people  and  those  abroad  on 
the  plight  of  the  still  unaccounted  for 
MIA/POW's  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  summary  of  the  chapter's  con- 
cerns and  activities  could,  I  am  sure,  be 
repeated  for  many  States  of  the  Union, 
President  Ford  reminded  us,  in  his  state- 
ment on  clemency,  of  the  presing  need  to 
"bind  up  tlie  Nation's  wounds."  Tiie  lui- 
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known  fate  of  these  mlsing  men  Is  an 
open  wound  to  the  National  League  of 
Families  and  to  all  who  share  In  theii 
search  for  a  resolution  to  the  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  summary  follows: 

Washington  Famiuks  POW-MIA 

There  are  approximately  60  men  from 
Washington  State  who  remain  either  In  the 
category  of  MIA  or  POW  In  QS,.  Asia. 

Included  in  the  Washington  Chapter,  Na- 
tional League  of  Families,  are  grandfathers; 
minor-age  children;  elderly  parents;  parents 
who  have  passed  away  without  knowing  the 
whereabout  of  a  son;  and  wives  who  have 
died  leaving  orphaned  children. 

We  have  famUy  members  who  have  trav- 
eled, at  tiieir  own  expense,  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  seeking  Information.  Some  of  these 
family  members  were  told  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  Russia  that  they  would  receive  in- 
formation within  6  weeks.  They  were  told 
this  m  1971,  and  they  stUl  wait.  Some  were 
told  to  write  to  certain  addresses  for  infor- 
mation, which  they  did,  and  stUl  receive  no 
word. 

Many  of  the  family  members  have  spent 
much  of  their  own  time  and  money  seeking 
Information  and  mailing  inquiries.  There  has 
been  no  Information  from  Iron  curtain  coun- 
tries or  from  the  Red  Cross  In  North  Viet- 
nam since  the  cease  fire. 

We  have  men  from  otu'  state  who  were 
seen  alive.  Pictures  were  taken  of  them  and 
yet  their  whereabouts  and  status  remain 
unknown.  Capt.  San  D.  Francisco  and  Lt 
Ron  Dodge  are  two  prime  examples.  And 
these  examples  echo  across  the  nation  of 
men  who  remain  unaccounted  for  as  their 
fate  and  their  families  wait,  as  they  have 
waited  for  as  many  as  10  years  or  more. 

And  they  wait  with  increasing  Impatience 
as  the  years  drag  on  through  one  adminis- 
tration after  another. 

We  wait  for  otir  elected  officials  to  press 
"dramatically"  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement  In  Its'  entirety. 


INTERNMENT  POLICIES  A  TRAGEDY 
FOR  BRITAIN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  been  practicing  a  policy  of 
Internment  in  Northern  Ireland  that  is 
completely  repugnant  to  the  ideals  of 
liberty  which  have  been  held  so  dear  by 
free  peoples  everywhere.  It  is  especially 
ironic — and  saddening — that  this  prac- 
tice continues  in  the  nation  which  is  the 
birthplace  of  these  noble  ideals  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  where  these  ideals 
iiave  long  been  a  living,  working  every- 
day reality. 

Americans  have  long  prided  them- 
selves on  the  vigilant  maintenance  of 
these  precious  traditions,  many  of  which 
were  inherited  from  Britain,  and  we 
have  championed  these  traditions  of  lib- 
erty throughout  our  history.  It  is  espe- 
cially dislieartening  when  a  nation  such 
as  Britain,  or  any  of  our  allies  for  that 
matter,  abandon  these  traditions  and  re- 
vert to  methods  long  a  hallmark  of 
totalitarian  states. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans must  continue  to  denounce  and 
condemn  reprehensible  conduct  on  the 
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part  of  any  nation,  including  our  f  nends. 
In  fact,  we  must  do  so  especially  in  those 
cases  where  we  have  historic  ties  of 
friendship,  because  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  United  States  cannot  uphold 
these  standards  alone  in  the  interde- 
pendent world  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  insert  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  written 
by  Pat  Hennessy,  national  vice  chair- 
man of  the  American  Irish  Immigration 
Committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Britisu  Internment 

The  fight  to  end  British  Internment  In- 
famy in  Northern  Ireland  is  a  worldwide  one 
now  and  gaining  ground  dally.  Hopefully, 
our  President  and  Congress  will  speak  out 
against  it  as  the  conscience  of  a  free  people. 

Internment  in  Northern  Ireland  means 
that  a  "suspect"  can  be  "lifted"  or  arrested 
at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night  and 
interned  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
charge  or  trial.  Some  of  the  more  than  500 
men  and  women  presently  "detained"  have 
been  so  since  1970. 

Internment  in  Northern  Ireland  Is  prac- 
ticed under  the  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922, 
and  Is  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  English 
BiU  of  Rights,  1689;  The  United  Nations 
charter;  the  European  Treaty  on  Conven- 
tions, 1969,  and  many  other  protocols  on  civil 
and  political  rights.  It  repudiates  the  tradi- 
tional Individual  freedom  championed  and 
practiced  In  England. 

As  "leader  of  the  free  world"  ova  leaders 
should  be  at  least  concerned  with  the  dis- 
regard shown  by  Britain  of  the  Rules  of  Law 
in  Northern  Ireland.  They  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  against  it  and,  hopefully. 
Influence  Britain  to  respect  and  adhere  to 
laws  governing  civilized  people.  To  do  other- 
wise Is  to  sit  idly  by  and  condone  an  already 
explosive  situation  that  creates  an  obstacle 
to  order  and  peace. 

Any   Impartial   observation  of   the  tragic 
events   in  Northern  Ireland  clearly  demon- 
strates that  this  Is  no  Internal  British  mat- 
ter. It  is  prejudicial  to  other  people  and  na- 
tions and  must  be  ended  Immediately  If  any 
hope  of  bringing  peace  and  ultimate  reuni- 
fication to  this  country  is  to  be  maintained. 
Pat  Hennesst, 
National  Vice  Chairman,  American  Irish 
Immigration  Committee. 


MIA'S  STILL  NOT  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  most  Americans  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  is  over.  But  for  the  1,300 
families  of  men  listed  as  missing  In  action 
during  those  hostilities,  the  war  will  not 
be  over  until  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  account  for  these  men. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Include  in  the  Record  a  poem  written  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  a  member  of  the 
Tucson  MIA  family  group,  on  our  brave 
men  who  are  missing  in  action.  He 
poignantly  says  in  verse  what  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  stating 
over  and  over — that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  not  done  enough  to  force  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  to  cwnply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  by 
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furnishing  all  information  on  the  where- 
abouts of  these  men. 

The  tragedy  is  that  It  is  possible  that 
many  of  these  men  are  still  alive.  Some 
are  known  to  have  been  alive  and  in 
Communist  hands  at  one  time  and  others 
were  photographed  in  captivity.  For  some 
of  these  men,  the  enemy  Issued  prop- 
aganda releases  and  photographs  of  offi- 
cial armed  services  ID  cards  of  some  men 
stating  that  they  had  been  taken  prison- 
er. Yet  many  of  these  same  men  were 
not  on  oflBcial  lists  released  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  Since  some 
were  photographed  and  some  were  on 
lists,  Hanoi  knows  whether  they  are  alive 
or  dead. 

Our  Government  cannot  continue  to 
play  the  passive  role  it  has.  Mr.  Thomas' 
poem  reminds  us  that  we  mu.-i  not  forget 
and  close  the  book  on  these  men.  The  last 
two  lines  of  the  poem  well  express  the 
appalling  apathy  our  Government  has 
shown  with  regard  to  these  men.  Mr. 
Thomas'  verse  follows: 

Our  MIA's 
These  men  were  some  of  America's  best. 

Thirteen  Hundred  of  her  cream; 
But  today  they  are  merely  a  Government  List, 

A  nearly  forgotten  dream. 
Their  Country  called  them  and  they  went 

To  bravely  bear  her  arms; 
They  served  her  tnzly  wherever  sent. 

Without  thought  of  personal  harm. 
Some  men  had  waited  official  call. 

Some  of  them  had  enlisted. 
Some  had  long  times  on  her  Services  rolls. 

But  none  of  them  had  resisted. 
Men  they  were  of  all  colors  and  creeds. 

And  from  every  walk  In  life; 
Remembered  today  for  their  many  deeds 

Of  valor  In  Asian  strife. 
They  were  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines, 

And  Flyers  of  land  and  sea. 
Yet  UU  tod*y  none  have  been  seen 

And  no  one  knows  where  they  be. 
Most  men  had  left  some  loved  ones  at  home. 

Mothers  or  children  or  wives. 
Waiting  the  day  they  should  once  again  come. 

With  dally  prayers  for  their  lives. 
We  had  names  of  every  prisoner 

When  the  Paris  Peace  was  made, 
And  pledged  their  release  with  honor. 

But  found  empty  words  instead. 
Six  Hundred  of  our  men  came  home 

To  their  Country's  shouts  of  Joy, 
But  unlucky  ones  were  left  alone 

Bleak  prisons  to  enjoy. 
Most  of  our  dead  lie  unburied; 

Only  twenty-three  were  brought  back. 
And  America  now  seems  unhurried 

In  its  search  to  find  their  track. 


MAKE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  PRO- 
GRESSIVE, LIFT  BURDEN  FROM 
LOW-INCOME  WORKERS— MIL- 
WAUKEE SENTINEL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TR'ES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel,  in  an  excellent  Novem- 
ber 28  editorial,  has  caUed  on  Congress  to 
lift  the  burden  of  financing  social  secu- 
rity from  America's  low-income  workers, 
who  can  least  afford  it  in  these  inflation- 
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ary  times,  by  making  the  payroll  tax  pro- 
gressive or  by  funding  social  security 
tlirough  the  income  tax: 

BxntDENsoME  Tax 

Now  that  Congress  and  the  president  have 
Ki;reed  upon  a  law  which  assures  tbat  all  pri- 
vate pension  plans  will  be  solvent  they 
ought  to  look  Into  the  most  precarious  re- 
tirement fund  of  them  all — the  government 
operated  Social  Security  system. 

New  support  for  a  restructuring:  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  provided  by  a  spectal  advisory 
council  which  confirmed  that  unlunded  So- 
cial Security  liabilities  amount  tf>  92.1  tril- 
lion. The  council  said  Social  Security  tax 
rates  must  be  increased  50%  to  7Si%  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

llie  Social  Security  Admlnlstfation  dis- 
agrees with  the  council's  projections,  saying 
the  current  rate  structure  will  keep  the  sys- 
tem sound  until  the  year  2000.  In  View  of  the 
fact  that  the  expensive  and  regretsive  tax  Is 
geared  to  e.«;alRte  with  the  cost  of  living,  even 
tliat  optimistic  projection  is  not  t<to  comfort- 
ing. And  when  one  thinks  about  it,  the  year 
'2000  really  isn't  such  a  long  wayjoff. 

In  any  case,  the  average  workiiigman  can 
bo  expected  to  be  shelling  Into  ije  fund  in 
inTeasliig  amounts  until  the  dayi  he  dies  or 
retires,  whichever  comes  first.        j 

Thi.s  would  not  be  a  bad  situajtion  If  the 
money  being  taken  from  the  Individual 
worker  and  from  his  employer  Ip  matched 
!•  mounts,  in  must  cases,  were  being  put  aside 
lor  hi.s  own  retirement.  But  It  )s  not.  It's 
be:ng  u.sed  to  provide  postretlremept  benefits 
for  persons  already  on  the  retirement  rolls. 
Congres.s.  in  its  generosity.  Increases  the 
L>ene:its  as  fast  as  the  money  qomes  In — 
taster,  if  we  are  to  believe  tlie  $jt.l  trillion 
Uiiblllty  figure. 

If  any  other  pension  fund  wei 
in  <\  similar  maimer,  it  would  ha 
der  investigation  for  fraud  long  aj 

Probably  the  best  way  to  ap; 
Social  Security  reform  is  to  pro] 
the  plan:  A  tax  supported  guaran 
and  medical  service  plan  for  reti: 
and  others  covered  by  diverse  sed 
Social  Security  law. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  mi 
more  equitable  than  the  present 
der  which  all  persons  pay  a  &xe<^  rate  on  a 
limited  amount  of  their  income  ;(6.85%  on 
the  first  $14,100  next  year).  Eitheil  the  Social 
Security  tax  should  be  made  progijesslve  or  It 
siiould  be  done  away  with  in  faror  of  full 
funding  by  the  Income  tax.  [ 

Ultimately.  Social  Security  woald  not  be 
less  costly,  but  the  burden  of  itii  financing 
would  be  lifted  from  the  lower  ii^ome  wage 
earners  who  are  least  able  to  pay  ipr  another 
persons  retirement  needs. 
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PROPER  ATTENTION  TO  MS 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  MissotJiii  I 

7N  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3.  WT4 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  Paul  Rogers'  House  Health 
Subcommittee,  I  have  long  l}«en  con- 
cerned with  the  many  diseases  which  af- 
flict our  Nation  and  the  worl(^  Few  111- 
r.'jsaes  are  so  tragic  as  multiple  |clerosis — 
MS — a  disease  characterized  ^y  degen- 
eration of  the  brain  and  spinal  tord. 

MS  is  progressively  dehabiliteiting.  MS 
afflicts  more  than  500.000  Americans.  It 
results  in  loss  of  motor  and  sensory  func- 
tions. There  is  still  no  known!  cause  or 
cure.  Equally  tragic.  MS  usually  strikes 
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adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40, 
thus  robbing  the  Nation  of  some  of  its 
most  productive  and  creative  people  while 
Inflicting  a  terrible  burden  on  many 
young  families. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and  my  colleagues 
a  very  thoughtful  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat editorial  concerning  the  need  for 
additional  Federal  funds  for  research 
into  the  cau.ses  and  wire  of  MS,  multiple 
sclerosLs. 

Proper  Attention  to  MS 

Authorities  on  multiple  sclerosis,  the  mys- 
terious crippler  of  yoiuig  aduU«,  make  a 
good  case  for  increased  financial  support  to 
combat  the  dread  disease. 

Meeting  In  St.  Louis.  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CommL<i8ion  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis  asked  the  federal  government  for 
$17  inUUon  in  MS  research  funds  spread  out 
over  the  next  three  years. 

The  amount  requested  Ls  small  compared 
to  the  $400  million  for  cancer  research  and 
the  $300  mUlion  for  heart  research  allo- 
cated by  Congress  last  year. 

Multiple  sclerosis  afflicts  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  A  chronic  disease  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  MS  most  often  hits 
those  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  the 
vital  years  in  family  life  and  career  expecta- 
tions. 

Congress  has  appropriated  money  for  MS 
research,  but  as  part  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  com- 
missioners meeting  here  './elieve  tliat  funds 
Intended  for  MS  should  appear  as  a  line  item 
In  the  budget  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke.  They  also 
want  proper  supervision,  assuring  evalua- 
tion of  all  proposals  for  research  and  de- 
velopment related  to  the  dLsea.se. 

The  MS  proposals  are  sound.  They  should 
be  acted  upon  by  Congress  as  being  In  the 
best  interest  of  national  health  needs. 


IN     COMMEMORATION     OF 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  week  has  marked  the 
56th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
independence  of  the  State  of  Latvia.  I 
feel  that  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  on 
this  momentous  but  solemn  occasion  we 
recount  with  horror  the  persecution  and 
exploitation  which  the  Latvian,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Estonian  peoples  have  been 
subjected  to  since  the  wholly  illegal  an- 
nexation of  those  countries  by  the  Soviet 
Union  some  34  years  ago. 

To  this  day,  however,  these  bi'five  and 
proud  peoples  have  not  recognized  that 
brutal  annexation  of  their  homeland, 
but  rather  have  chosen  to  reassert  their 
natural  right  to  independence  and  self- 
determination  by  asking  freedom  loving 
nations  the  world  over  to  join  them  in 
condemning  tlie  Soviet  Union's  outra- 
geous imprisonment  of  a  free  people. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  cer- 
tainly we  Americans  can  well  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with  the  Baltic  peoples* 
struggle  for  an  Independently  free  coun- 
try. As  the  global  champion  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  and  the  foremost  exam- 
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pie  of  a  free  and  open  society,  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  great  country  to  seize  the 
initiative  and  employ  the  detente  di- 
plomacy, now  established  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  to  gain  official  recognition 
of  the  basic  human  rights  for  all  these 
people.  Surely  we  cannot  shi-ink  from 
this  awesome  responsibility. 

The  American  people  know  that,  as 
moral  defenders  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
self-determination  for  all,  we  must  stand 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  Soviet  policy 
of  political,  cultural,  and  religious  perse- 
cution toward  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States.  We  will  remain  firm  in  our 
conviction  to  fight  oppression  in  any 
form  at  any  place,  so  that  the  Ideals  for 
which  this  Nation  has  struggled  for  near- 
ly 200  years  shall  never  be  compromised 
to  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 


DR.  DEBUS:   A  GIANT  STEPS  DOWN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  20.  1974,  issue  of  Sunrise,  a 
Sunday  supplement  magazine  to  Today 
by  Cape  Publications,  there  was  a  fea- 
ture article  on  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Kurt  Debus.  Director  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Dr.  Debus  is 
truly  a  giant  in  his  field.  This  fine  man 
has  decided  to  retire  and  I  know  every- 
one connected  with  the  space  program, 
and  everyone  that  ever  worked  with  him 
will  miss  him  tremendously. 

This  man.  Kurt  Debus,  has  dedicated 
his  finest  talents  to  the  U.S.  space  effort 
and  for  that  every  American  must  thank 
him. 

I  submit  the  article  to  you,  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  general 
public. 

The  article  follows: 

Dr.  Debus:  A  Giant  Stkps  Down 
(By  Bob  Thomas) 

He  could  have  been  a  concert  pianist,  per- 
forming perhaps  in  the  stately  music  halls 
of  European  capitals. 

Or  he  could  have  been  a  medical  re- 
searcher, bent  over  a  microscope,  probing 
for  answers  to  diseases  that  plague  the  un- 
fortunates of  the  world . 

And  he  could  have  been  an  aeronautical 
engineer  advancing  tlie  state  of  the  art  of 
winged  flight. 

All  of  those  things  would  have  been  pos- 
sible because  of  his  inquisitive  nature,  a 
sincere  Interest  in  all  of  those  endeavors  and 
because  of  his  magnificent  mind. 

And  although  he  gave  all  those  careers  at 
least  passing  thottght.  he  would  finally  de- 
cide on  pursuing  an  education  in  electrical 
engineering.  Because  of  that  decision,  he 
woiUd  participate  in  no  small  way  In  man's 
greatest  period  of  technical  advancement. 

We're  talking  about  Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus, 
director.  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Dr.  Debxis  is  stepping  down  from  that  lofty 
position  within  America's  space  program 
and  he  is  a  bit  sad  about  the  fact.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  hint  of  pressure  from 
above  for  htm  to  turn  himself  out  to  pasture. 
It  was  a  decision  he  reached  on  bis  own. 

He  is  perhaps  tired  and  no  one  would  dare 
deny  him  his  right  to  leave  behind  the  heady 
decisions  of  complex  management  and  turn 
instead  to  Idle  hours  of  fishing,  gardening. 
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traveling  and  listening  to  classical  music.  He 
has  earned  the  leisure  of  retirement. 

And  yet  to  talk  to  the  man,  in  this  transi- 
tional time  In  his  life,  is  to  feel  some  of  his 
sadness. 

He  admits  he  will  miss  the  excitement,  the 
moments  of  decision  making,  the  exhilaration 
of  still  another  successful  launch. 

And  what  man  would  enjoy  relinquishing 
the  times  of  having  his  counsel  sought?  The 
stage  lights,  for  Debus,  are  about  to  be 
turned  down,  and  all  men  and  women  who 
know  him  feel  a  sliver  of  his  sorrow. 

At  66.  Debus  is  a  young  man.  True,  he  is 
concerned  about  his  high  blood  pressure,  but 
that  symptom  is  not  uncommon  among  peo- 
ple half  his  age.  He  still  is  clear  of  eye  and 
few  men  would  care  to  joust  with  his  mind. 
He  refuses  to  take  the  time  to  reminisce, 
preferring  to  ever  look  ahead,  to  dream  of 
discoveries  milleniums  in  the  future  and  to 
wonder  about  the  scheme  of  things. 

Unlike  the  Old  Soldier.  Dr.  Debus  did  not 
choose  to  simply  fade  away  from  his  duties. 
Until  the  end  he  was  THE  director. 

His  expansive  office  did  begin  to  take  on 
an  appearance  of  "gradual  transition" — the 
book  shelves  were  bare,  the  mementoes  and 
models  of  countless  lUtoffs  were  packed 
away — but  it  was  otherwise  evident  that  a 
guiding  hand  still  functioned  at  full  capac- 
ity within  those  four  walls. 

A  permanent  successor  had  not  been 
named  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  but  he 
admitted  he  had  "a  man  in  mind."  one  he 
would  recommend  for  the  position.  But  he 
would  be  pressed  no  further.  No  names.  No 
bint  of  whom. 

But  that  is  the  only  matter,  during  an 
lifternoon  interview,  on  which  he  would  not 
express  his  honest  beliefs. 

Subject  of  thousands  of  such  Interviews. 
It  would  seem  there  is  not  a  question  he  has 
not  been  asked,  nor  one  for  which  he  does 
not  have  a  straight-forward  and  honest  an- 
swer. 

He  talks  about  his  youth,  and  apparently 
the  first  six  years  of  his  life  were  no  differ- 
ent than  those  of  other  youngsters  growing 
up  in  pre-'World  War  I  Germany.  The  only 
child  of  a  Frankfurt  bookkeeper,  he  had  all 
of  life's  necessities  and,  no  doubt,  a  bit  more. 
And  maybe  a  bit  of  precociousness  showed 
through  from  time  to  time.  He  began  school 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  some- 
what shyly  he  tells  you  he  received  "good 
grades."  He  enjoyed  a  healthy  body  and 
undoubtedly  played  the  games  and  sports  of 
youth. 

There  is  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  says  he 
may  have  been  something  of  a  prankster. 

When  young  manhood  caught  up  with  him 
he  would  be  off  to  Darmstadt  University  for 
Initial  and  advanced  degrees  in  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering.  In  1939  he  would 
obtain  his  doctorate  with  a  thesis  on  surge 
voltages  and  then  become  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Darmstadt. 

Early  Into  World  War  II  he  would  be  ap- 
proached by  a  youthful  rocketry  pioneer  by 
name  of  Wernher  von  Braun.  And  an  "invita- 
tion" would  be  extended  to  him  to  join  a 
project  at  a  place  called  Peenemunde — cradle 
of  the  devastatingly  accurate  V-2  rocket/ 
bomb. 

"I  was  'drafted'  more  than  'Invited.'  And 
at  that  time  and  in  that  place  you  went 
where  you  were  told." 

At  Peenemunde  he  would  advance  to 
launch  commander.  At  war's  end  he  would 
surrender  to  the  Allies  and  become  one  of 
100  German  specialists  offered  U.S.  Army 
contracts  to  further  study  the  enigmas  of 
rocketry. 

The  rest  is  history. 

Dr.  Debus'  resume  of  accomplishments  In 
this  country's  history  of  space  fiight  reads 
like  something  out  of  Jules  Verne,  and  the 
French  novelist  undoubtedly  was  responsible, 
in  part,  for  piquing  a  young  boy's  mind  and 
germinating  an  Interest  In  Interplanetary 
travel. 
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The  subject  of  man's  journey  to  the  moon, 
Debus  said,  "was  playfully  discussed  as  early 
as  1950.  At  that  time  we  were  taking  the  first 
technical  steps,  mostly  by  our  earliest  com- 
puters, that  led  us  to  believe  travel  to  the 
moon  and  back  was  not  necessarily  a  topic 
simply  for  science  fiction. 

"In  late  1968  and  early  '59,  It  became  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  'good  possibility'  we 
could  do  it,  and  around  '64-65  we  predicted 
we  would  do  it.  Fuel,  of  course,  was  one  of 
the  bigger  problems  we  had  to  overcome." 

Basically  a  shy  man — he  socializes  rarely 
and  then  only  with  a  group  of  people  who 
speak  his  own  technical  language — Debus  is 
apt  to  skim  over  what  was  undoubtedly  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  space  effort.  Al- 
most siuglehandedly  he  welded  together  a 
team — peaking  at  26,000  people  in  1968— of  a 
thousand  persuasions,  and  planted  in  each 
mind  one  single  goal:  Get  a  man  to  the 
moon  and  back. 

Those  responsible  to  him  were  higher 
members  of  the  military  hierarchy,  captains 
of  industry,  trade  union  leaders,  scientists, 
researclicrs,  technicians  and  laborers.  Twen- 
ty-six thousand  of  them.  He  believed  in  the 
delegation  of  authority,  but  he  occupied  the 
loneliest  of  all  chairs  at  the  Cape.  The  final 
decisions  were  his. 

No  one  would  ever  accuse  him  of  shirking 
that  duty. 

From  a  hastily  drawn  pencil  sketch — no 
more  than  a  doodle,  really — would  grow  the 
Vehicle  Assembly  Building,  the  35-story 
tower  that  is  all  that  disturbs  nature's  hori- 
zon as  one  peers  from  Debus'  fourth-floor 
office  at  the  center's  administration  build- 
ing. That,  too.  is  a  Debus  creation. 

Only  naturally,  because  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to'  the  dream,  Debus  does  net  share  the 
nation's  apathy  toward  space  travel.  He 
would  encourage  any  young  man  or  woman 
to  pursue  a  career  in  aerospace  engineering. 

"Space  travel  Is  In  its  Infancy.  Even  avia- 
tion Is  only  in  its  young-adult  life.  We're 
talking  about  an  entirely  different  type  of 
transportation  here.  The  bicycle  was  per- 
fected the  first  day  it  was  built.  And  the  sail- 
shlp,  too.  Oh,  there  have  been  refinements, 
but  basically  a  bike  Is  a  bike  is  a  bike. 

"That  is  not  true  with  aircraft,  nor  with 
the  design  and  means  of  propelling  a  space 
ship.  There  is  a  worthwhile  and  rewarding 
future  in  aerospace  for  this  generation  and 
all  generations  to  come." 

And  he  does  not  understand  America's 
criticism  that  it  received  too  little  in  return 
ior  the  millions  spent  aiid  stlU  being  spent 
on  the  space  program. 

"We  never  know  at  the  start  of  any  new 
technical  era  what  wlU  happen,  and  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  justify  what  has 
been  accomplished  to  date.  But  some  things 
are  worth  mentioning. 

"We  are  learning  more  about  pollution  and 
how  to  avoid  it.  The  space  program  has  con- 
tributed to  feeding  tlie  hungry  of  the  world 
and  we're  learning  more  every  day  about  the 
sun  and  the  sea  and  how  they  can  contribute 
to  solving  our  energy  crisis. 

"We  must  realize  that  space  techniques 
are  no  more  than  tools  with  which  to  pro- 
vide us  a  better  life  on  our  little  planet.  And 
we  should  remember  that  the  aircraft  was 
not  a  necessity  the  day  the  Wright  Brothers 
flew  at  Kitty  Hawk." 

Given  that  Impossibility  to  have  lived  in 
another  era,  either  past  or  future.  Dr.  Debus 
would  have  refused. 

"I  have  lived  through  the  most  interesting 
of  times.  The  world  has  seen  a  period  of  30  to 
40  years  which  provided  nearly  all  of  our 
technical  knowledge.  I  prefer  to  have  been 
here  at  the  beginning. 

"No  period  In  the  past  holds  any  great 
interest  for  me — and  I  can  dream  about  the 
future.  I  have  a  good  Idea  what's  going  to 
happen." 

And  that  Is? 

"Oh.  perhaps  within  40  to  60  years  we  will 
establish  proof  that  other  civilizations  do 
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exist  and  that  we  are  not  alone  In  the  uni- 
verse. Maybe  within  100  years  we'U  have  the 
know-how  and  the  means  to  communicate 
with  those  beings. 

"And  by  then  we'll  have  had  manned  land- 
ings on  Mars,  and  we'U  probably  know  If  life 
ever  did  exist  on  any  of  the  planets  in  our 
galaxy." 

Debus  was  there  back  In  January  of  '58 
w-hen  this  nation  launched  Its  first  Explorer 
1,  and  he  was  around  when  three  men  last 
manned  Skylab  No  doubt  he  wlU  occupy  a 
seat,  front  row  center,  when  the  American 
half  of  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  mission  lifts  off 
next  summer,  and  if  fate  is  kind  to  him  he'll 
shake  the  hands  of  the  first  Space  Shuttle 
crew. 

He  wUl  have  had  a  good,  useful  and  full 
life.  A  rarity  for  most  men. 

But  from  now  until  July  of  '75  he  wUl 
"do  nothing."  he  says,  except  fish  for  food — 
he  is  not  a  spores  fisherman,  spend  time  with 
his  stereo  equipment,  visit  his  daughter, 
Siegrid,  and  son-in-law,  William  Northcut 
and  their  children,  Monica  and  Mlchele  In 
Miami,  and  a  second  daughter,  Ute,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  And  he  spealis  of  them  as  would 
any  proud  father  and  grandfather. 

Debus  admits  he  will  face  what  many  new 
retirees  frequently  encounter — a  wife  who 
realizes  the  vow  of  "for  better  or  worse,  but 
not  for  lunch"  Is  about  to  end. 

Gay,  his  wife  of  almost  two  score  years, 
played  no  role  in  his  decision  to  retire.  "If 
she  had  her  way  I'd  sUll  be  thinking  about 
getting  up  and  going  to  work  every  morning. 
She  thinks  I'm  going  to  be  a  bother  around 
the  house  all  day." 

The  Debuses,  however,  do  not  plan  to 
spend  all  that  much  time  "around  the 
house"  Travel  will  be  one  of  the  key  words 
In  their  conversation  In  months  and  years 
to  come.  Dr.  Debus  has  no  specific  place  in 
mind  other  than  "I've  never  l>een  south  ol 
the  equator." 

He  has  no  great  desire  to  visit  the  newly- 
opened  borders  of  China  It  is  possible  that  a 
first-hand  lock  at  the  Soviet  accomplish- 
ments would  interest  him,  but,  "They  (the 
Russians)   have  not  invited  me  over." 

Certainly  once  he  decides  to  stir  from 
the  hammock  of  pure  leisure,  his  presence 
and  words  wUl  be  in  great  demand  at  colleges, 
universities  and  meetings  of  International 
scientific  societies.  And  he  Is  not  about  to 
turn  down  a  consultant's  fee. 

He  Is,  however,  quick  to  tell  you  he  has  no 
Intention  of  entering  the  private  sector  on 
any  full  time  basis.  At  least  not  as  long  as 
good  music  Is  being  written,  scientific  jour- 
nals are  being  printed,  fish  continue  to 
spawn,  flowers  continue  to  grow  or  work 
needs  to  be  done  around  the  house. 

One  must  wonder  how  this  man,  so  deeply 
Involved  in  advancing  technology,  will  find 
contentment  in  notes  of  the  scale,  the  pub- 
lished word,  or  playing  out  the  roles  of 
Izaak  Walton,  Luther  Burbank  and  do-it- 
yourselfer.  But  time  should  tell  us. 

And  he  has  promised  to  chat  with  us  again 
in  six  months. 


GROWING  UNREST  IN  NATION 
OVER  DELAYS  IN  ROCKEFELLER 
CONFIRMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  unrest  resulting  from  the  de- 
lays in  the  confirmation  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  most  articulate  expres- 
sion of  concern  was  voiced  recently  by 
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WBBM  Radio,  Chicago,  111.  A  cdpy  of  the 
editorial  follows: 

ROCKTTELLER    CONFIKMATIQN 

'IhU  nation  ne«ds  a  Vice  President  and  w« 
wish  the  members  of  the  Senate  rules  com- 
mittee would  get  oS  their  SenatvrleJ  seats 
and  vote  on  the  confirmation  Of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  one  way  or  another. 

We  realize  that  a  thorough  In^stlgatlon 
rakes  time,  and  that  after  a  year;  of  politi- 
cal scandal  In  Washington,  thej  Senators 
would  want  to  be  as  careful  as  i^sslble  in 
;heir  decision -making.  But  the  ;  scent  of 
politics"  at  Its  worst  is  strong,  j  We  can't 
help  be  suspicions  that  a  vote  on  the  Rocke- 
feller nomination  was  withheld  until  the 
election  was  over.  I 

Speaker  Albert  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  have  promised  to  do  all!  they  can 
to  see  that  the  Rockefeller  nomination  is 
brought  to  full  vote  before  thls^  Congre.s.s 
ends  In  Decemlier.  We  hope  for  the  good  of 
the  coimtry  that  they  will  honor  that 
promise.  ' 

The  need  for  a  Vice  President  18  made  all 
the  clearer  by  President  Ford's  vljjlt  to  the 
Orient  this  week.  If  the  nnthlnkbble  hap- 
pened, the  Presidency  would  fall  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Carl  Albert!  who  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
President. 

Our  Constitution  provide  for  an  orderly 
transition  of  power  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  president.  We  feel  that  the  lAmerlcan 
people  have  gone  through  enough  govern- 
mental upheaval  this  year  by  havlnjg  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  leave  offlc<|.  The  na- 
tion does  not  need  to  have  that ;  upheaval 
compounded  by  a  vacancy  In  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. The  Senate  shotild  act  on  t^ie  Rocke- 
feller nomination  and  quickly. 


SENDING  A  MESSAGE  TO  WASH- 
INGTON: CUT  GOVERlNMENT 
SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTi^TIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3.  lW7i 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spealfier.  talk- 
ing to  constituents  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months  one  message  has  come 
through  loud  and  clear.  That  message  Ls 
that  Americans  have  had  enough  of 
double-digit  inflation.  [ 

As  a  recent  Harris  poll  has  sbiowti,  76 
percent  of  the  American  people  consider 
Govei-nment  spending  to  be  oae  of  the 
prime  causes  of  inflation.  Of  couise,  this 
opinion  is  correct.  Government  spend- 
ing is  a  prime  cause  of  inflation. 

One  unbalanced  budget  has  followed 
another.  Interest  payments  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  have  soared.  If  each  American 
family  was  presented  a  bill  fof  the  in- 
terest payments  on  the  national  debt  for 
ihis  year  alone,  the  bill  would  be  $429 
per  family. 

It  is  ob\ious  that  the  budget  mu^st  be 
balanced.  There  are  basically  iwo  ways 
uf  doing  this.  One  is  to  raise  ttaxes  and 
the  other  is  to  cut  spendhig.  As  I  have 
:.aid  numerous  times  before,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  undertaxing  but  oferipend- 
inn.  i 

The  American  people  are  feq  up  with 
new  and  higher  taxes.  In  the  [State  of 
Ohio  alone  there  were  over  BOO  local 
issues  on  the  ballot  dealing  with  higher 
tax  levies  and/or  greater  spending.  The 
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voters  turned  down  msmy  of  these  pro- 
posals for  higher  taxes  and  higher 
spending.  Tlie  taxpayers  are  sending  lo- 
cal officials  and  national  ofBclals  the 
same  message.  It  la  time  tliat  tlie  lesson 
Is  learned  in  Washington. 

Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  inflation.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  words  and  empty  promises.  It  can 
only  be  done  by  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing. Such  cuts  may  not  be  easy  but  they 
are  necessary.  To  do  tiiis  the  Congress 
first  must  hold  the  line  on  spending  and 
second,  the  administrator  must  begin 
cutting  the  fat  out  of  the  budget. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
by  C.  W.  Borklund  which  appeared  in 
tlie  November  1974  issue  of  Govenunent 
Executive  entitled  "Can  Government 
Spending  Be  Cut  Back?"  Below  is  the 
text  of  this  interesting  article : 

I  From  Government  Executive,  November 

1974] 

Can  Govkrnment  Spending  Be  Cut  Back? 

(By  C.  W.  Borklund) 

HIGHUGHTS 

Defense  .spending  ($83  billion  this  year) 
Is  no  longer,  or  at  least  shouldn't  be,  the 
central  Issue  In  Government  fiscal  problems. 

What  shovild  be  Is  the  virtually  uncon- 
trolled growth  in  spending  on  domestic  social 
and  economic  programs,  already  more  than 
25  -  of  the  G^iP  m  Federal  monies  alone  and 
growing  at  a  rate  of  12.6'o  per  year. 

Short  of  fiscal  disaster,  the  only  way  out  Is 
another  tax  Increase  or  a  cutback  In  the  pro- 
grams, them.selves — the  latter  helped  some 
by  Government  agencies  Increasing  their  op- 
erating efficiency. 

Chances  are  "disaster  will  hit  before  the 
right  moves  are  made. 

When  President  Ford  .vked  recently  for 
cuts  In  government  spjendlng  as  one  major 
way  to  help  stop  Inflation,  Congress  re- 
sponded by  chopping  the  current  fiscal  year 
(to  June  30,  1975)  Defense  Department  ex- 
penditure request  by  some  $4.5  billion,  to  a 
total  $83  bUUon. 

In  effect.  Defense  has  been  allocated 
slightly  less  than  5.9 ';  of  the  Nation's  Qroes 
National  Product  (QNP).  Its  buying  power 
is  now  somewhere  between  its  prertous  low 
(since  World  War  II)  In  President  Harry  Tru- 
man's pre-Korea  days  and  Its  next  lowest, 
In  the  Immediate  post-Korean  war  era  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

Whether  that  Is  wise  or  not  is  a  moot 
question  (see  box.  Defense:  "How  mxich  la 
enough?").  To  be  sure,  for  lots  of  different 
reasons  It  will  please  lots  of  different  people: 

Those  frustrated  that  the  so-called  "peace 
dividend"  they  thought  would  restilt  after 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  hasn't  seemed 
to  materialize;  those  angered  at  the  appar- 
ent, well-publicized  cost  overruns  In  weapon 
systems  developments:  those  convinced  that 
"a  powerful  mUltary- Industry  complex  has 
lobbied  successfully  to  keep  Defense  spend- 
ing high  In  peacetime,  stealing  funds  from 
needy  domestic  programs." 

The  fact  Is,  Defense  critics,  out  of  design 
or  ignorance,  have  perpettiated  a  myth.  Since 
1968.  when  their  attack  on  military  spend- 
ing first  gained  notable  force,  Defense  out- 
lays have  shown  an  average  annual  Increase 
of  2',. 

So-called  ".social  and  economic  programs," 
on  the  other  hand  have  lieen  increasing  In 
cost  at  an  annual  rate  of  13.1  c;.  (Com- 
pared to  the  5.9;,  of  GNP  now  going  to  na- 
tional defen.se.  for  Instance,  6.8 ';«  of  the 
GNP  Is  for  social  security.  In  other  words. 
the  U.S.  Is  spending  nearly  as  much  for 
social  security  as  It  Is  for  national  security.) 

In  doUars,  National  Defense  spending  has 
yone  up,  certainly.  Including  mUitary  as- 
sistance and  similar  Defense-related  spend- 
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lug,  outlay*  were  $80.6  billion  In  1968.  For 
Fiscal  '76,  they  will  hit  an  estimated  $94? 
bUllon. 

But  everything  else  Is  up,  too.  Outlays 
for  veterans  benefit*,  space  and  International 
programs — $16.3  bllUon  in  Fiscal  '68 — will 
be  $22.1  bUllon  In  1976.  Debt  Interest — $13.8 
billion  in  '68 — will  be  $30.4  billion  in  '76. 

The  biggest  Item  by  far,  however,  is  social 
and  economic  spending.  Prom  $72.8  billion 
In  '68,  it  will  climb  to  $194.6  billion  by  '76  at 
the  Federal  level  alone.  Adding  in  State  and 
local  outlays  for  those  same  kinds  of  pro- 
grams will  bring  the  total  to  $402.4  billion, 
$100  billion  more  than  the  entire  Federal 
budget  ror  the  current  fiscal  year. 

INEXKAUSTniLE    SOtTRCE? 

Some  "social  and  economic"  examples: 
Income  security — $107.2  billion:  Education 
&  Manpower— $12.3  bllUon;  Health— $33  bil- 
lion; Veterans  Benefits — $13.8  bUllon;  Com- 
merce ii  Transportation  $13.9  billion;  Natu- 
ral Resources  &;  Envlromneut — $4.1  billion; 
Community  Development  &  Housing — $7.4 
blUlon. 

That's  just  Federal  spending.  Laced  hi 
there  Is  about  $52  billion  annually,  and  ris- 
ing. In  general  and  special  revenue  sharing 
and  grants-in-aid  for  specific  projects  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

What  It  all  adds  up  to  is  that  a  Republican 
White  House  "working  with"  a  Democrat- 
controlled  Congre.ss  sUice  1968,  have  outdone 
President  John  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society. 
They  have  put  a  tight  ceiling  on  Defense 
while  watching  the  cost  of  domestic  pro- 
grams soar  essentially  uncontroUed. 

Where  has  the  money  come  from?  To 
date,  simply  from  government.  Federal. 
State  and  local,  taking,  mostly  through 
taxes,  a  bigger  bite  of  the  GNP.  Social  and 
economic  spending  was  only  12.4 't.  of  the 
GNP  In  1956,  for  Instance.  It  will  be  25.1', 
of  the  GNP  In  1976;  and,  at  a  12.6 %  annual 
growth  rate,  wlU  hit  36-37',;,  by  1986— a  year 
that  is  right  around  the  corner  at  the  speed 
government  bureaucratic  machinery  moves. 

And  of  the  four  main  past  options  to  pay 
the  bills,  at  least  two  and  probably  three  are 
no  longer  realistically  available. 

CHANGES  IN  U.S.  PUBLIC  SPENDING  (IN  COMSTA'lT  FISCAL 
YEAR  1969  PRICES) 


Fiscal  year  Fiscil  yeat 

1961  ta  19M  to 

fiscal  yeat  fiscal  yeat 

1968  1975 


National  defense $+26.5 

Veterans,  interest,  space,  interna- 
tional   "tS'J 

Social  and  econoft.ic  program* +31.8 

Total  Federal  budget +VS1.I 

Deducl  increase  in  gtants-in-id.   ..  —10.3 

Direct  Federal  programs.     . .  -j-54.8 

Slate  and  local  governments +31. 0 

Net  U.S.  public  spending +85.8 

National  defense     +26.5 

Social  and  econon.ic  programs +53. 5 

Veterans,  interest,  space,  interna- 
tional   -i-i.a 

Net  U.S.  public  spending +8S.  8 


-$27.8 

-4.8 

+49.4 


+55.8 

-27.6 
+88.2 

-4.8 

^55.8 


1 . — Even  if  the  GNP  were  to  grow  at  an  an- 
nual 4-5'^  rate,  without  inflation,  neither 
of  which  seems  realistic  at  the  moment,  it 
would  not  keep  up  with  the  growth  trend  in 
government  spending.  If  those  goverxunent 
program   growths  contlnxie  unchecked   .   .   . 

2.— Short  of  endless  deficit  spending  (caus- 
ing more  Inflation  spiral),  raising  taxes 
coiild  cover  the  cost.  Bui;  as  almost  every 
elected  official  is  aware,  America's  taxpayer 
is  at  the  breakpoint.  Already,  In  the  hlgher- 
Uvlng-cost  states  such  as  California  and  New 
York,  the  average  worker  gives  baw^k  to  gov- 
ernment, Federal,  State  and  local,  nearly  half 
his  Income. 
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3. — Further  cuts  coiild  be  made  in  cJefense, 
space  research  and  international  programs. 
Space,  International  and  other  federal  func- 
tions are  down  to  only  2.6 '"j  of  the  GNP  now, 
all  told;  and,  even  If  they  could  be  siiifted 
entirely  to  social  and  economic  programs, 
would  hardly  make  a  dent  In  the  problem. 

Similarly,  even  If  the  present  Defense 
budget  were  cut  In  half,  the  transition  to  fir- 
ing all  Its  employees  because  It  could  not 
meet  Its  payroll  and/or  a  mixture  of  that 
plus  halting  nearly  all  procurement  and  op- 
erations would  take  time.  Meanwhile,  social 
and  economic  spending  Is  growing  by  that 
much,  roughly  $44  billion,  every  year. 

In  sum,  the  size  of  the  Defeilse  budget 
simply  Is  not  the  central  element  any  l.onger 
in  U.S.  resource  allocation  problems.  It  Is 
only  27 To  of  the  $305  billion  Federal  budget 
to  begin  with  (less,  in  significant  terms,  when 
it  Is  realized  that  certain  kinds  of  cuts  in 
Defense  would  simply  mean  increases  in  Fed- 
eral spending  elsewhere,  e.g.  job  training, 
medical  care,  welfare,  veterans  benefits). 

And  it  pales  even  further  when  played 
against  total  Public  spending  of  nearly  $500 
billion  ($300  billion  federal  plus  a  net  of 
nearly  *200  billion  State  and  local). 

4. — The  easiest-seeming  answer  for  fight- 
ing Inflation  and  relieving  taxpayer  burdens 
would  be  to  cut  back  the  programs. 

Yet,  while  families  see  their  own  standards 
of  living  eroded  by  taxes  and  Inflation,  Gov- 
ernment seems  reluctant  to  face  up  to  the 
same  tough  decisions  in  Its  family.  Few  Con- 
gressmen, for  Instance,  have  shown  much 
willingness  to  take  a  hardnosed  look  at  the 
national  "affordability"  of  such  heretofore 
"sacrosanct"  programs  as  Social  Security, 
welfare,  education,  veterans  benefits.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid. 

CHOSTLT  cxrrs 

Even  with  sputtering  attempts  at  budget 
committee  reform,  they  still  tend  to  pro- 
pose new,  vote-attractive  (tiiey  think)  proj- 
ects— and  leave  worries  tbout  where  the 
money  will  come  from  to  someone  else. 

Similarly,  State  legislators  and  city  may- 
ors are  still  more  Inclined  to  demand  Fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  relief  rather  than  face 
pockets  of  constituents  with  the  unhappy 
news  that  not  everjrthlng  somebody  wants 
can  be  done. 

Congress  did  cut,  recently,  from  $20  bil- 
lion to  $11  billion  a  proposed  six-year  appro- 
priation for  mass  transit  system  construction. 
But  the  mass  transit  "economy"  was  a  pa- 
per tiger.  Eleven  billion  dollars  was  all  the 
Department  of  Transportation  had  asked  for 
In  the  first  place. 

And  they  did  whack  $1  billion  in  welfare 
requests  out  of  the  $33  billion  Health  ap- 
proprlatlon;  but  that  was,  again,  more  show 
than  substance.  Reason  for  the  cut  was  Just 
they  disagreed  with  what  Labor  Department 
and  Health.  Education  &  Welfare  (HEW) 
said  the  cost  of  this  year's  welfare  obligation 
would  be.  They  promised  if  they  turned  out 
wrong,  they  would  give  the  two  Departments 
a  supplemental  later  on  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

Pact  remains,  they  have  done  essentially 
nothing  about  the  host  of  programs  they 
have  enacted  In  the  past  In  such  a  way  that 
more  than  76%  of  the  federal  budget  Is  un- 
controllable by  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Administration.  (Examples:  the  $24  billion 
current  annual  national  debt  Interest;  such 
multl-bllUon-dollar  "trust  funds"  as  those 
covering  new  highway  and  shipbuilding  con- 
struction, airport  modernization;  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  Human  Resources  pro- 
grams; legislated  pay  and  allowances  raises 
for  government  employees,  themselves;  the 
currently  $257  bUllon  In  direct  and  guar- 
anteed loans  not  counted  in  the  budget.) 

Nor  has  government  done  much,  except 
Issue  critical  reports,  about  waste  and  mis- 
directed   funding    In    the    programs,    them- 
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selves.  California,  for  example,  proved  long 
ago  that  billions  In  welfare  payments  were 
going  annually  to  unqualified  recipients. 

HEW,  only  In  the  past  year,  has  begun  to 
sniff  at  this  Pandora's  box  nationally  and 
Is  now  convinced  of  the  same  thing.  Billions 
more  have  been  allocated  In  just  the  last 
few  years  for  such  projects  as  la-"  enforce- 
ment assistance.  Job  training  and  vocational 
education,  child  day  care  centers  for  poverty- 
line  working  mothers. 

Government  reluctantly  admits,  and  the 
Congressional  Generpl  Aci^ounting  Office  has 
verified,  that  nobody  has  much  clue  to 
whether  the  programs  did  nny  good  or  not. 
One  thing  they  have  cli.?covered:  as  much  as 
98 '"r.  In  some  isolates  areas,  of  the  moi.ey 
was  siphoned  off  In  "administrative  cost!=:" 
never  did  reach  the  people  it  was  intended 
to  help.  Compou:iding  that,  billions  mere 
have  been  spent  on  endless  local  studies  to 
solve  the  problems — -Althout  ever  resulting 
in  a  dscislon  to  just  go  ahead  and  solve  it. 

And  beyond  even  all  that,  government  at 
all  levels  Is  only  now  beginning  to  see  the 
nec-d  to  vastly  Improve  the  efficiency  of  its 
own  Internal  operation.  "If  there's  one  thing 
eating  us  alive  as  fast  as  inflation,"  sums  up 
one  official,  "It's  the  ballooning  cost  of  our 
own  payrolls  and  paperwork." 

Defense,  for  example,  with  352.000  less 
military  and  civilian  employees  than  it  hact 
in  1961,  spends  $20  billion  more  in  pay  and 
allowances  (Including  retired  pay)  than  It 
did  In  1968.  Perscnnel  costs  are  some  55^  of 
the  Defense  annual  budget — and  the  jumps 
are  all  the  result  of  legislated  Congressional 
orders. 

PRODOCTIVrrT  sorcHT 

Most  federal  agencies  face  the  same  prob- 
lem, even  though  over  the  last  few  years  they 
have  held  total  federal  employment  down  to 
about  a  level  four  million  persons  (Including 
two  millicn  military).  State  and  local  em- 
ployment, on  the  other  hand,  has  soared  to, 
currently,  over  14  million  persons  In  the  same 
timeframe. 

Coupling  the  growth  In  payrolls  with  the 
explosion  in  program  paperwork,  government 
agencies  are  now  torn  by  a  dilemma.  Spurred 
by  inflation,  funds  available  to  pay  these 
operating  costs  are,  In  buying  power,  dwin- 
dling. At  the  same  time,  program  growth  Is 
increasing  pressure  to  do  more  things  for 
more  people. 

Like  Defense,  both  In  Its  total  operating 
budget  and  In  its  paperwork  problem  Identi- 
cal to  the  rest  of  government,  some  more  far- 
sighted  officials  hope  the  information-han- 
dling technology  of  computers  and  new  office 
equipment  will  help  ball  them  out. 

Basically,  they  hope  machines  will  be  able 
to  do  better  and  faster  what  they  now  have 
too  many  people  doing  by  band.  That  is  only 
one  more  facet  of  a  growing  public  realiza- 
tion: If  government  spending  Is  to  be  cut  to 
help  stop  Inflation,  It  will  require  the  com- 
plex interaction  of  lots  of  forces. 

And  It  can't  happen  too  soon.  The  alter- 
native, government-watching  economists 
predict,  with  or  without  inflation,  Is  govern- 
ment financial  disaster. 


MADDEN  HAILS  PASSAGE  OP  'VIET- 
NAM-ERA -VETERANS'  READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 
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dent's  veto  is  a  signal  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  pass  meaningful 
legislation  to  aid  and  compensate  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Since  Wc-.ld  War  n,  IOV2  million  vet- 
erans have  been  trained  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  veterans'  aid  bills.  These  pro- 
grams, like  the  program  adopted  by  the 
House  yesterday,  help  to  train  veterans, 
many  of  whom  are  unemployed,  for  gain- 
ful employment.  The  veterans'  programs 
have  been  one  of  cur  most  successful  and 
w-orthv.'hile  programs  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

The  bill  we  have  just  passed  extends 
entitlement  for  GI  bill  benefits  from  33 
to  45  months  for  undergraduates.  It 
establishes  a  new  direct  loan  program 
for  veteran  students.  The  benefits  under 
the  bill  are  made  retroactive  to  Septem- 
ber 1, 1974. 

Mr.  Spea'jcer  this  bill  will  help  the 
veteran  get  a  chance  to  realize  his  goals 
and  potentials.  I  am  pleased  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  joined  me  in 
voting  to  provide  the  veterans  of  our 
country  with  this  much  needed  and  long- 
overdue  increase  in  benefits. 


WESTERN  TSIvIPORARY  SERVICES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  over  the  Presl- 


HON.  JOaHN  B.  CONLAN 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  West- 
em  Temporary  Services,  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation that  is  having  a  profoimd  and 
highly  beneficial  influence  throughout 
our  Nation  by  providing  thousands  of 
people  with  painful  employment. 

Western  is  headquartere<l  in  San  Fian- 
cisco  and  has  offices  in  154  U.S.  cities  and 
in  six  foreign  countries.  By  providing 
people  with  temporary  jobs,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  this  organization  has 
given  employment  to  miUions  of  Amer- 
icans who  otherwise  might  never  have 
been  able  to  find  work. 

These  Americans  include  homemakers, 
whose  family  responsibilities  preclude 
their  taking  work  on  a  regular  schedule; 
students  whose  school  work  requires 
them  to  find  employment  whenever  they 
can  squeeze  it  in ;  retired  people  who  only 
want  to  work  part  time  when  they  feel 
like  doing  so;  those  who  want  additional 
work  to  supplement  earnings  from  full- 
time  jobs;  and  many  others  who  prefer 
or  require  temporary  employment. 

Each  year.  Western  Temporary  Serv- 
ices provides  more  than  50,000  men  and 
women  with  an  opportunity  to  work 
when  and  where  they  wish,  at  salaries 
equivalent  to  those  for  regular  employ- 
ment for  their  skill-level,  and  with  the 
social  security  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation coverages  that  are  their  due. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  Phoenix 
oflSce  of  Western  Temporary  Services  is 
among  the  top  three  in  the  Nation  for 
providing  this  temporary  work,  giving 
more  than  200  Arizona  citizens  a  week 
the  opportunity  to  help  out  individuals 
and  businesses  who  need  tempoi'ary 
employees. 
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III  this  time  of  increasing  lliterest  In 
work  opportunities  for  womenjiit  should 
be  noted  that  Western  hasj^  provided 
thousands  of  homemakers  wh|»  want  to 
go  back  to  work  after  mont 
out  of  the  job  market  with  an  ideal  way 
to  accomplish  that  goal.  The  fiirpi  enables 
these  women  to  take  undem 
signments  during  the  first  fewldays  and 
weeks  after  they  have  rejoinedj  the  work 
force,  then  to  graduate  to  mortf  demand- 
ing work  assignments  as  tMeir  skills 
sharpen.  H 

From  its  start  as  a  one-ijlan  ofiQce 
founded  by  W.  Robert  Stov*  in  San 
Francisco  in  May  1948.  Western  has  be- 
come the  Nation's  largest  indelpendently 
owned  temporary  help  ser||ce.  Tlie 
company  operates  a  clerical  dii&sion  un- 
der the  name  Western  Girl  aid  an  in- 
dustrial division  under  the  namj  ( Western 
Man.  It  also  has  a  marketing  sei-vices 
division  and  a  Santa  Claus  divi)  (ion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  I  providing 
millions  of  Americans  with  ani  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  I  believe  Westam  Tem- 
porary Sei-vices  has  demonstrned  in  a 
most  dramatic  way  the  ability  c«  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  perfonn  this  role. 


BUDGET-CUTTING  GAME— IpALLED 
EMPTY  POLITICAL  EXElfclSE 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINi 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3.  10^4 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  JBpeaker. 
the  Washington  Star-News  in  b  recent 
editorial  takes  President  Ford  ta  task  for 
playing  political  games  while  strong  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  stimulate  economic 
activity  as  the  Nation  sinks  detoer  into 
a  recession.  [ 

The  editorial  points  out  that  !the  $4.6 
billion  in  budget  cuts  recently  requested 
by  the  President  would  come  out  of  the 
programs  benefiting  poor  people  and 
veterans — and  would  have  little  pfTect  In 
combating  Inflation.  i 

The  editorial  further  concludes  that 
the  President  is  only  now  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  the  recession  is  rivaling 
Inflation  in  the  severity  of  its  inipact  on 
the  economy. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  tciy  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi 
torial  in  tlie  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BUDGET-CUTTINC    GaME 

The  American  people  can  take  noj  comfort 
from  President  Ford's  listing  of  (4jB  bUUon 
worth  of  proposed  budget  cuts  for  th0  current 
fiscal  year.  The  largely  acsulemlc  plan  is  no 
substitute  for  a  serious  review  of  what  federal 
fiscal  policy  should  try  to  accompli^ — or  at 
least  avoid  exacerbating — in  the  troubled 
months  to  come. 

The  spending  reductions  would  require  135 
separate  actions  by  Congress,  few  W  which 
have  any  realistic  chance  of  passing.  That 
Ford  knows  this  is  Indicated  by  the  Inclusion 
in  his  scheme  of  $500  million  In  savings  from 
his  veto  of  Increased  veterans'  educational 
benefits — a  veto  that  Is  sure  to  be  overridden 
next  week.  Other  Ford  suggestions  for  cuts  In 
social  programs  have  an  equally  dim  prospect 
of  congressional  approval. 
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The  lack  of  realism  In  the  administration's 
fiscal  plan  Is  shown  further  by  assumptions 
that  Congress  will  adopt  the  proposed  5  per- 
cent Income  surtax  for  next  year,  and  that 
the  recession  will  not  be  as  bad  as  it  Is  now 
expected  to  be.  The  surtax  has  virtually  no 
chance  of  passage,  and  the  recession  will  cut 
further  into  federal  revenues  while  Increas- 
ing relief  costs  and  the  ultimate  deficit.  The 
$9.2  billion  deficit  now  envisioned  by  Ford 
win  be  considerably  larger  whether  or  not 
his  budget  cuts  are  enacted. 

Most  of  the  proposed  federal  savings  ($3.1 
billion)  would  come  out  of  programs  bene- 
fiting poor  people  and  veterans.  Food  stamps 
would  cost  more,  sickly  old  folks  would  have 
to  pay  a  larger  part  of  their  hospital  bills, 
states  would  have  to  bear  a  bigger  proportion 
of  welfare  casts  and  GI  benefits  would  be 
held  down.  Though  Ford  talked  of  sharing 
burdens  and  dividing  misery,  most  of  the 
shaiUig  and  dividing  would  be  among  the 
poor,   the  elderly  and  veterans. 

The  discomfiture  of  these  people,  at  the 
same  time,  would  hardly  help  the  overall 
economy.  The  $4.6  blUlon  thrift  package.  If 
enacted  In  toto.  would  have  an  Imperceptible 
effect  on  the  nation's  double-digit  Inflation. 
Budget  Director  Roy  Ash  once  estimated  that 
$5  billion  in  budget  cuts  might  trim  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  from  the  inflation  rate, 
and  some  would  call  that  an  overestimate 
given  the  size  of  the  economy  and  the  move- 
ment of  other  economic  forces.  Ford  appar- 
ently was  dissuaded  by  the  specter  of  reces- 
sion from  recommending  a  more  heroic  effort 
to  reduce  the  budget  to  $300  billion.  He  has 
ended  up  with  an  essentially  symbolic  gesture 
of  antl-lnflation  austerity. 

So  the  proposed  budget  cuts  boll  down  to 
an  empty  political  exercise— a  continuation 
of  the  pre-election  effort  to  pin  the  blg- 
spending  label  on  Democratic  bleeding  hearts. 
A  cautious  budgetary  approach  is  In  order 
because  of  the  threat  that  runaway  federal 
spending  would  further  fuel  Inflation.  But 
Ford  is  only  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  deepening  recession  soon  may  rival  infla- 
tion as  a  threat  to  the  nation's  economic  well- 
being.  This  may  force  a  change  to  more 
stimulative  fiscal  policies  aimed  at  restoring 
economic  growth,  and  a  transfer  of  the  anti- 
inflation  fight  to  the  arena  of  price  and  wage 
controls.  There  is  precious  little  evidence  yet 
that  the  administration  Is  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  more  imaginative  policies  demanded 
by  an  unprecedented  conjunction  of  eco- 
nomic evU-s. 
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WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  U.S.  delegates  to  the  World  Food 
Conference  in  Rome  returned  with  a 
bleak  report  on  hunger  and  starvation  in 
the  world.  The  economy  is  still  the  No.  1 
crisis  in  the  United  States.  There  is  only 
one  Institution  in  this  coimtry  which  has 
the  power  to  solve  these  two  problems, 
and  that  is  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Only  through  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  can  these  crises  be  met  and 
policies  for  their  solution  formulated. 
While  the  consideration  of  our  own  indi- 
vidual constituents  still  remains  the 
highest  prloiity,  circumstances  have  ex- 
tended our  representation  to  the  citizens 
of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  humanity, 
we  must  stop  the  himger  and  starvation 
in  the  world. 
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But  at  the  same  time,  the  Uiaited 
States  cannot  expect  the  problems  of  the 
world  to  be  solved  imless  we  can  solve 
the  economic  instability  that  faces  our 
domestic  economy.  The  Congress  must 
reform  the  programs  of  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  foreign  trade,  and 
we  must  formulate  programs  for  tlie 
elderly,  medical  services,  and  equitable 
tax  laws. 

While  these  problems  are  difficult  and 
at  times  seem  impossible  to  solve,  imme- 
diate action  by  the  Congress  can  begin 
to  quickly  lessen  their  impact.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  placed  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  our  hands:  and  without 
immediate  and  dedicated  action  by  the 
Congress,  we  will  have  committed  a 
moral  crime  against  our  own  citizens — a 
crime  no  less  serious  than  treason.  The 
crime  is  apathy. 


LET  US  HELP  OUR  VIETNAM 
VETERANS— NOW 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  3,  1974,  the  House  wUl  have 
another  chance  to  voice  its  support  for 
increasing  assistance  to  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam-era  conflict. 

As  you  know,  the  President  recently 
vetoed  H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnam-Era 
Readjustment  Act,  claiming  that  mea- 
sure called  for  "an  excessive  Increase 
and  liberalization  of  the  benefits''  for 
Vietnam  veterans. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  rising  budgets 
and  decreasing  tax  revenues.  President 
Gerald  Ford's  message  must  be  taken 
with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  our  national  budget  get  out  of 
control  despite  the  best  intentions. 

But  does  H.R.  12628  really  do  the  ter- 
rible things  the  administration  attributes 
to  it?  I  think  not. 

What  H.R.  12628  does  is  to  bring  equity 
and  justice  to  our  treatment  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  This  country  has  been  justly 
proud  of  the  benefits  we  have  accorded 
veterans  of  other  conflicts.  Yet,  when  it 
came  to  those  who  served  In  Vietnam, 
America  was  often  forgetful  and  miserly. 
The  educational  benefits.  In  particular, 
were  drastically  below  standards  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  as  opposed  to  those  we  gave 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

In  essence,  H.R.  12628  provides  for  a 
23 -percent  increase  in  veterans  benefits, 
retroactive  to  September  1.  An  estimated 
4  million  veterans  who  served  in  the  post- 
Korea  era  and  another  7  million  who 
served  since  August  1964  will  eligible  for 
the  increased  allowances. 

The  23 -percent  increase  means  that  a 
single  veteran  wUl  receive  $270  a  month, 
$50  over  the  present  $220.  A  manned 
veteran  will  receive  $321  instead  of  $261 ; 
a  married  veteran  with  a  child  will  get 
$366  rather  than  $298.  Each  additional 
child  warrants  an  increase  of  $22.  The 
measure  additionally  increases  payments 
for  tuition,  books,  and  supply  costs  while 
also  increasing  from  36  to  45  months  the 
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neriod  in  which  a  veteran  may  quaUfy 
'or  educational  benefits.  The  overaU  cost 
of  these  new  increases  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  estimated  to  be  $800  mU- 
lion  for  the  first  year. 

Obviously,  the  package  of  benefits 
included  in  H.R.  12628  is  substantial.  It 
needs  to  be  if  the  Vietnam-era  veteran 
is  going  to  be  able  to  make  ends  meet. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  similar  to 
H  R  12628, 1  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  the  measure  and  to 
override  the  Presidents  veto  on  the 
grounds  that  providing  our  veterans  with 
the  opportunity  to  educate  tliemselves 
is  not  inflationary;  ratlier  it  is  a  sound 
investment  in  our  Nation's  future. 

During  the  past  months,  many  of  us 
in  the  93d  Congress  have  urged  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  work 
together  to  find  new  ways  to  cut  Federal 
spending,  without  hurting  those  who 
need  assistance  the  most. 

I  can  think  of  several  v.-ays  to  start: 
Foreign  aid.  overseas  military  bases  in 
Europe,  the  oU  depletion  allowance,  and 
keeping  a  closer  watch  on  the  horrendous 
cost  overi-uns  on  defense  spending. 

A  balanced  budget  in  the  Federal 
Government,  as  in  the  home,  is  a  goal  we 
must  aU  work  for.  But,  let  us  keep  our 
priorities  straight  while  we  go  about  :t. 

An  estimated  11  million  veterans,  in- 
cluding manj'  of  my  constiturenls  in 
Guam,  are  closely  watching  Congress  on 
this  issue.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall 
prove  to  be  worthy  of  their  tru.st,  both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Thank  you. 
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passing  this  legislation,  we  can  take  one 
important  step  in  that  direction. 


SUPPORTS  THE  SMAI:L  SAVER'S 
ACT 


WARREN  G.  HARDING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OF  WARREN,  OHIO,  WINS  CLASS 
AAA  STATE  FOOTBALL  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

I\  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CAt  IIORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFVENT.VTIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  16994.  the  Small  Sav- 
er's Act.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  sensible  steps  that  Congress  can 
take  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on  our  citi- 
zens while  doing  something  constructive 
about  double-digit  inflation,  and  the 
housing  shortage  as  well. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  have  pointed  out,  this 
bill  will  not  only  encourage  savings  and 
reward  thrift,  but  will  give  a  lift  to  the 
housing  industry  as  well.  As  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions  which  finance  new 
constructions  receive  increased  deposit-s, 
they  will  be  able  to  provide  the  cash  for 
new  homes  and  apartments.  This,  in  turn, 
will  help  reduce  Interest  rates  and  also 
provide  jobs  in  constioiction  for  many 
who  are  now  unemployed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  gen- 
erated by  this  bill  will  more  than  offset 
any  loss  that  It  occasions.  The  bill  has 
so  many  merits  that  I  hope  this  House 
grants  It  swift  and  overwhelming 
approval. 

The  American  people  liave  been  wait- 
ing with  remarkable  patience  for  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  inflation.  By 


Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  home  State  of  Ohio  has  long  been 
known  for  producing  the  best  football 
players  in  America.  A  quick  check  of 
the  college  and  professional  football  team 
rosters  will  show  more  players  from  Ohio 
than  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Ohio  is  always  well  represented  on 
the  all-America  teams  at  the  end  of  each 
college  football  season.  In  addition,  the 
Ohio  State  University  Buckeyes  are  per- 
ennially among  the  top  10  college  foot- 
ball teams  in  the  country.  Last,  but  not 
least.  Miami  University  of  Ohio  is  the 
cradle  of  football  coaches,  including 
Woody  Hayes,  Bo  Schembechler,  Ara 
Parseghian,  Paul  Brown,  Weeb  Ewbank, 
Paul  Dietzel.  Johnny  Pont,  and  Alex 
Agase.  to  name  a  few.  I  might  also  men- 
tion in  passing  that  the  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  is  located  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

In  1972,  all  Ohio  high  school  football 
teams  were  computerized  and  divided 
into  four  regions.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  note  that  for  the  third  straight 
year,  the  best  high  school  football  team 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  is  located  in  the 
19th  Congressional  District,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent.  The  first  year 
of  the  computer  playoffs.  Western  Re- 
sei-ve  High  School  of  Warren  won  the 
class  AAA  State  championship.  Last  year. 
Cardinal  Mooney  High  School  of 
Youngstown  won  the  class  AAA  cham- 
pionship by  defeating  Warren  Western 
Reserve.  This  year,  the  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing High  School  Panthers  are  the  class 
AAA  State  champions  in  football. 

The  Warren  Harding  Panthers,  ranked 
No.  2  in  the  State  before  the  playoffs, 
finished  the  regular  season  \iith  a  10-to-l 
record.  The  Panthers  defeated  No.  1- 
ranked  Cincinnati  Moeller  in  the  semi- 
finals by  the  score  of  20  to  10.  On  Friday 
evening.  November  22.  Warren  Harding 
played  No.  3-ranked  Upper  Arlington  for 
the"  class  AAA  title  before  19.253  fans  in 
the  Akron  Rubber  Bowl.  The  Harding 
Panthers  crushed  the  Upper  Arlington 
Golden  Bears  by  the  score  of  41  to  8. 
The  Panther  attack  was  led  by  fullback 
Jim  Valentine,  who  ran  for  touchdowns 
of  79  and  74  yards,  and  John  Henry 
Ziegler,  who  also  scored  two  touchdowns. 
Defensive  standouts  for  the  Panthers 
were  Richard  Hall,  who  intercepted  two 
passes,  and  Kelton  Dansler,  who  inter- 
cepted a  pass  and  recovered  a  fumble  for 
a  touchdown. 

The  Warren  Harding  victory  marked 
the  third  time  in  as  many  years  that  a 
team  from  the  Mahoning-Trumbull 
County  area  has  won  the  class  AAA  title 
and  the  second  time  in  3  years  that  a 
team  from  the  city  of  Warren  has  won 
it. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  this  areas  domhia- 
tion  of  Ohio  high  school  football  will 
continue.  But,  just  as  important  as  win- 
ning the  championship  is  the  maimer  in 
which  the  championship  is  won.  I  am 
proud  that  the  Warren  Harding  Pan- 
thers are  true  champions  in  that  resjwct 
as  well.  The  Panthers  played  hard,  clean 
football  and  demonstrated  good  sports- 
manship throughout  the  contest.  Their 
team  spirit,  pride,  and  dedication  are  de- 
sening  of  tlie  highest  praise.  Coach  Ed 
Glass  and  his  staff  and  players  are  a 
credit  to  the  game  of  football. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  Warren  G.  Harding 
High  School  football  players  and  coaches 
at  this  time.  They  are:  Ends — J.  Hall. 
Candella.  Machuzak,  Hughley,  Hudson, 
T.  Hall,  J.  Shunkwiler,  W.  Shunkwiler. 
Cassudakis,  Ellison,  Freeman,  Adgate; 
tackles— Amos,  Ennis,  Kowalczyk.  But- 
ler, Moshuris;  guards— Zambelli,  Yavor- 
sky.  Farah.  M.  Ziegler,  McCoy,  Aurand; 
centers— Day,  Sporich,  Maurice;  backs— 
Richburg.  Ziegler.  Hicks,  Valentine, 
Dansler,  Porter,  Wiebusch.  Frey,  Angel. 
Jones.  White,  Tucker,  Canty,  Fakkas,  R. 
Hall,  and  Ingram.  The  members  of  the 
coaching  staff  are:  Head  coach  Ed  Glass, 
defensive  coordinator  Carl  Z.  Angelo, 
offensive  coordinator  Tom  Ross,  defen- 
sive tackles,  middle  guards  and  offen- 
sive tight  ends  coach  Jack  Rogers,  offen- 
sive guards  and  centers  and  defensive 
ends  coach  Jack  Bogart,  and  defensive 
secondary  and  wide  receivers  coach  Cul- 
len  Bowen.  Coaches  who  served  as  scouts 
during  the  season  are:  Sophomore 
coaches  Gordon  Hazen  and  Ed  Jenkins, 
and  freshman  coaches  Mark  Vennis  and 
Carl  Martin. 

Others  who  helped  with  scouting  be- 
sides their  normal  duties  are:  trainer 
Gerry  Rishel,  volunteer  freshman  coach 
Steve  Huzar,  and  equipment  manager 

Al  Wells.  .     .    ^  ,. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  hearty 
congratulations  to  each  and  every  one 
of  these  individuals  for  a  great  football 
season,  and  to  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FREON 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  ban  the 
production,  importation,  or  licensure  for 
manufacture  of  freon-11  and  freon-12 
after  July  1,  1976,  unless  the  scientific 
warnings  that  freon  reduces  the  ozone 
laver  are  disproven. 

The  freon  industry  would  have  us 
wait  until  we  know  for  certain  that  freon 
destroys  ozone  before  we  act  to  restrict 
its  production.  That  is  the  logic  of  Rus- 
sian roulette:  as  long  as  you  don't  know 
for  certain  there  is  a  buUet  in  the  cham- 
ber, it  is  safe  to  pull  the  trigger. 

I  believe  this  subject  is  worthy  of  in- 
tensive research;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  see  research  invoked  as  a  sufcstitute 
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for  timely  action.  If  the  industry  can 
demonstrate  that  its  product  poses  no 
substantial  threat  to  human  life,  agri- 
culture, or  the  natural  environment,  well 
and  good ;  if  not.  it  is  time  to  start  look- 
ing for  other  propellanCs  and  refrig- 
erants. 

All  of  the  freon  produced  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  is  produced  under 
patents  held  by  DuPont,  a^  U.S.  corpora- 
tion. My  proposal,  by  forbidding  the 
licensing  of  any  freon  patent,  would 
effectively  end  freon  production  on  a  glo- 
bal basis.  1 

It  is  an  encouraging  |ign  that  the 
Commerce  SubcommitteJ  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  bhaired  by  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  jfrom  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  has  decidedlto  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  Thai;  decision  be- 
speaks a  determination  to  act  before 
disaster  strikes,  rather  tha^  waiting  un- 
til the  results  of  inaction  iare  felt.  That 
determination  could  be,  qijpte  literally,  a 
life  saver. 


CHRISTIANITY  VERSU^  THE  STATE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LAHDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA     . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  b,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  for 
several  months  prior  to  trie  House  pas- 
sage of  the  Elementary  aipd  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  I 
made  public  my  opposition!  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  funding  of  Education  un- 
der that  program,  an  opjiosition  based 
upon  a  niunber  of  good  reasons.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  thise  reasons  is 
not  that  the  public  schooifc  have  failed 
to  educate  our  children,  dKpite,  or  per- 
haps becaiise  of  Federal  J  funding  and 
Intervention,  but  that  the)  education  of 
our  children  has  been  fjundamentally 
antl-theistlc,  anti-Christia|i.  Dr.  Russell 
Kirk,  in  a  brief  article  in  [National  Re- 
view, pointed  out  the  Situation  that 
exists  in  education  today:  Ihe  establish- 
ment of  anti-Christianityj  as  the  state 
religion,  and  the  public  schools  as  the 
state  church  which  youn^  citizens  are 
forced  to  attend.  Because  S  believe  this 
to  be  a  very  important  matter,  I  Include 
Dr.  Kirk's  article  to  be  pointed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I 

The  article  follows:  | 

Thincs  that  Go  Bump  ii#  the   Night 

(By  Russell  Kiri) 
In  the  public  schools  of  Mlnjteapolis,  young 
persons  niay  study  the  suritrnatural.  Are 
these  tidings  of  great  Joy?  N^y,  not  so.  For 
the  Minneapolis  "supernatuifcl"  course  for 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eihth  grades  Is 
concerned  with  the  unnaturiM  or  the  sub- 
natural,  rather  than  with  thoijt  realities  that 
transcend  physical  nature.  Tile  Minneapolis 
course  reminds  me  of  a  harifc  criticism  of 
W.  B.  Yeats  made  by  T.  S.  jEliot  In  After 
Strange  Gods.  The  "supernatural  world"  of 
Yeats  was  "the  wrong  superoiatural  world," 
Eliot  wrote.  "It  was  not  a  wofld  of  spiritual 
significance,  not  a  world  of  teal  Good  and 
Evil,  of  holiness  or  sin,  but  a  Ihighly  sophis- 
ticated lower  mythology  sunanoned,  like  a 
physician,  to  supply  the  fMllng  pulse  of 
poetry    with    some    transient  -■  stimulant   so 
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that  the  dying  patient  may  utter  his  last 
word." 

Perhaps  the  aim  in  Minneapolis  Is  to  sup- 
ply the  fading  pulse  of  public  schooling  with 
some  transient  stimulant.  A  teacher  of  the 
supernatural  course,  styling  herself  Ms.  Katz, 
describes  for  parents  the  character  of  this 
interesting  curriculum.  "Our  first  unit  is 
superstition  and  requires  gathering  a  list  of 
superstitions,  and  studying  the  origin  of 
many  common  superstitions,"  she  begins. 

"The  second  unit  covers  mythical  and 
semimythlcal  characters,  such  as  vampires, 
werewolves,  Frankenstein,  ghosts,  and 
witches.  .  .  .  Also,  there  will  be  a  seance 
conducted. 

"If  finances  j)ermlt.  we  may  have  a  guest 
speaker,  either  a  medium  or  a  witch.  The 
third  unit  is  fortune  telling  and  involves 
work  with  Astrology,  Tarot  Cards,  the  Ouija 
Board.  Palmistry,  and  Numerology.  Your 
child  will  learn  to  work  with  each  method 
of  fortune  telling  on  a  superficial  basis.  The 
final  unit  will  be  the  study  of  ESP.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  conduct  evalua- 
tions of  this  area." 

Ms.  Katz  says  that  she  is  "attempting 
to  teach  objectivity."  and  that  pupils  will 
be  asked  t-o  "look  for  reasonable  explana- 
tions for  the  supernatural  phenomena.'' 
Those  soothing  phrases  do  not  satisfy  the 
Reverend  C.  Philip  Hinemian  of  the  Park 
Avenue  United  Methodist  Church,  Minne- 
apolis who  wrote  me:  "Many  young  people 
inevitably  become  hooked  on  communication 
with  the  dead,  some  have  gone  deep  Into 
witchcraft,  and  all  sorts  of  bizarre  and  un- 
happy  episodes  have  resulted." 

Mr.  Hinerman  also  raises  a  constitutional 
pomt.  If  Bible  reading,  prayer,  and  any  sort 
of  doctrinal  instruction  are  prohibited  in  the 
public  schools  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
these  United  States,  how  can  public  schools 
offer  instruction  in  strange  cults?  Witchcraft 
is  bound  up  historically  with  a  heresy  from 
Christianity;  the  Spiritualists  maintain 
stoutly  that  theirs  Is  a  true  religion;  astrolo- 
gers make  religious,  or  quasireliglous.  claims. 
Is  it  quite  permissible  to  offer  instruction 
about  any  god  but  God? 

"What  would  the  School  Board  of  Minne- 
apolis say  to  us,"  Mr.  Hinerman  continues, 
"if  we  prop>osed  a  course  in  conservative 
evangelical  biblical  Christianity?  We  could 
entitle  it,  perhaps,  *A  Study  of  Evangelical 
Supernaturallsm.'  To  ask  that  question  is 
to  answer  it.  You  know  very  well  what  the 
School  Board  would  say  to  us  If  we  would 
ask  for  such  permission." 

Aye.  Just  so.  What  increasingly  develops 
in  many  pviblic  schools  Is  a  kind  of  estab- 
lishment of  antirellgion.  The  Supreme  Court 
began  to  recognize  that  unpleasant  fact  when 
it  emancipated  Amish  children  from  attend- 
ance at  public  high  schools;  the  august 
Court  may  find  It  necessary  to  take  cogni- 
zance, eventually,  of  how  public  schools  deal 
with  the  "supernatural." 

Religion,  Christianity  in  particular,  Is  an 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  transcendent 
being — which,  Its  nature  not  copying  man's 
nature  or  physical  nature,  we  call  super- 
natural. The  very  character  of  study  of  the 
supernatural  must  lead  to  theological  affir- 
mations or  negations.  If  one  makes  no  such 
Judgments  at  all — why,  then,  one  plods  round 
the  prickly  pear,  in  company  with  other 
Hollow  Men,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Eton't  mistake  me,  friends:  I  distinctly  am 
not  of  the  opinion  that  young  people  should 
be  kept  blissfully  Ignorant  of  the  supernat- 
ural and  the  preternatural.  Like  Yeats,  your 
servant  was  reared  In  a  family  that  believed 
earnestly  in  the  existence  of  ghosts;  and  that 
dogma  has  been  confirmed  repeatedly  by 
many  private  experiences  In  my  own  vagrant 
life.  I  have  written  tales  of  the  uncanny  and 
collected  true  narrations  of  unquiet  spirits. 
I  was  telling  fortunes  by  the  Tarot  long  be- 
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fore    the   hippies  ever  heard   of   that  art 

mostly  for  amusement,  although  it  can  be  a 
dangerous  pMtstlme. 

Much  lies  beyond  "nature" — both  great 
summits  and  dreadful  depths.  We  live  in  & 
world  of  wonders.  The  physical  sciences 
themselves  increasingly  may  direct  their  at- 
tention to  what  commonly  Is  called  the  "su- 
pernatural";  so  Mr.  Arthur  Koestler  argues 
In  his  recent  book  The  Roots  of  Coincidence. 
The  study  of  extrasensory  perception,  so 
superficially  taken  up  In  Ms.  Katz's  course, 
Is  no  mere  hocus-pocus,  and  ought  not  to 
be  lumped  together  with  numerology,  say. 
Most  important  of  all,  our  moral  and  our 
social  order  are  sustained  by  "supernatural" 
convictions — by  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

Were  I  to  have  Junior  high  pupils  in  my 
charge,  with  an  eye  to  giving  them  glimpses 
of  something  beyond  the  five  senses.  I  would 
employ  the  Instrument  of  humane  letters.  I 
would  have  them  read  and  discuss  the  tales 
of  C.  S.  Lewis,  and  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien,  and 
Charles  Williams  (though  he  is  a  trifle  dif- 
ficult for  the  seventh  grade),  and  Ray  Brad- 
bury—especially Bradbury's  fantasy  Some- 
thing Wicked  This  Way  Comes.  I  would  give 
them  George  Macdonald  and  Jacquetta 
Hawkes.  I  would  not  encourage  my  pupils  to 
"look  for  reasonable  explanations"  of  great 
myths,  say;  rather.  I  would  encourage  them 
to  seek  the  truth  that  is  veiled  In  myth. 

The  supernatural  Is  not  the  diabolical;  nor 
is  it  merely  "Madame  de  Tornqulst,  In  the 
dark  room  Shifting  the  candles."  Schools 
which  shut  out  the  supernatural  utterly  are 
wretched  schools.  Yet  there  are  opened  up 
nowadays  contrived  corridors  which  would 
lead  a  child  not  above  nature,  but  beneath  it. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIR  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  character  and  public  service  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  a  strong,  sensitive 
politician,  are  held  in  high  esteem  and 
admiration  by  the  American  people.  This 
November  30th  marked  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  and  it  stands  as  a 
time  to  commemorate  this  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  "the  Saviour 
of  England." 

Churchill  recognized  that  the  tonicity 
of  practical  politics  rested  in  good  meas- 
ure upon  the  vitality  of  parliamentary 
life.  With  his  personal  courage,  faith  in 
God,  and  indomitable  spirit,  Churchill 
provided  exemplary  leadership  which 
guided  England  and  the  Allies  to  a  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II.  It  is  time  to  reflect 
on  Churchill's  legendary  "blood,  toil, 
sweat,  and  tears"  speech  which  he  gave 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  13, 
1940.  Britain  then  stood  alone,  after  the 
fall  of  France.  Churchill's  ability  to  in- 
spire courage,  perserverance,  and  the 
will  to  win  emerged  for  all  of  the  Free 
World  to  see.  He  aroused  a  people,  mo- 
bilizing their  energies  and  skills,  as  no 
man  had  ever  done. 

Free  men  everywhere,  stirred  by  his 
brave  sentiments  and  bold  challenges,  by 
his  brilliant  phrases  and  blustry  person- 
ality, continue  to  draw  strength  and  in- 
spiration from  his  determined  efforts. 
Churchill    confronted    the    dangers    of 
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Nazi  and  Fascist  tyranny  by  expressing 
his  genuine  convictions.  Truth  was  the 
ultimate  virtue,  not  popularity.  History 
was  to  be  the  ultimate  test,  not  opinion 
polls. 

In  a  period  of  indecision,  confusion, 
and  questionable  alternatives,  Church- 
ill's presence  as  a  leader  in  the  Free 
World  can  offer  lessons  for  the  decision- 
makers of  today.  We  need  to  bring  to 
bear  the  courage,  the  foresight,  and  the 
imagination  that  Churchill  exhibited  on 
that  isolated  island  nation.  His  personal 
manuscripts  of  movement  and  power 
serve  as  guides  for  tlie  historical  present. 

Those  who  cherish  freedom  are  for- 
ever indebted  to  him,  as  he  set  forth 
novel  patterns  of  human  achievement 
which  our  country's  youth  will  seek  to 
surpass  for  many  years.  The  nobler 
achievements,  the  wiser  achievements 
that  are  necessary  for  orderly  progress 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  life  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  whose  stature  may 
never  again  be  equalled.  Ti-uly  God's 
fortune  is  with  us,  for  benefits  received 
from  his  Ufe  of  service  have  been  pro- 
duced through  our  trust  in  God. 

In  a  recent  New  York  Times  book  re- 
view article,  Peter  Stansky  summed  up 
Churchill's  life  this  way: 

The  Irony  of  the  life  is  Inescapable:  lack- 
ing a  senbe  of  proportion,  he  continually 
came  on  strong,  when  restraint  would  have 
served  him  better;  he  lived  full  tut,  but 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  time  with  nothing  to 
tilt  at— until  the  war  came,  and  his  style, 
his  rhetoric,  his  imaginations  and  his  capac- 
ities were  all  matched  with  a  situation 
appropriate  to  them.  Over  the  exploding 
bombs,  the  devastation  of  the  blitz,  the  anti- 
aircraft fire,  was  heard  the  roar  of  the  Hon — 
nothing  less  would  have  done  for  England, 
or  for  Winston  Churchill. 

As  an  individual  separate  from  men 
bound  to  tradition,  Churchill  did  indeed 
"dare  to  be  different,"  as  his  epitaph  so 
accurately  indicates.  This  represented 
the  design  of  a  man.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill. 


VETO  OF  H.R.  12628 
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veterans  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have 
told  me  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
work  for  their  tuition,  but  that  no  jobs 
were  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
this  new  GI  bill  when  they  voted  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  388  to  0  to  pass  it. 
That  need  still  exists. 

There  are  many  areas  of  the  budget 
that  could  be  cut  to  accommodate  the 
spending  authorized  by  this  bill.  More- 
over, since  there  are  only  so  many  Viet- 
nam veterans,  the  program  has  a  visible 
closed  end. 

We  must  provide  these  young  people 
vi^ith  the  means  to  pursue  an  education 
that  is  suited  to  their  abilities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 
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ness  once  the  constitutional  provision  was  In 
force. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  ex- 
cept that  the  amendment  does  not  contem- 
plate politically  Inspired  foot-dragging  by 
Congress  or  how  biennial  congresional  elec- 
tions Influence  the  vice  presidential  selec- 
tion process. 

In  a  news  conference,  President  Ford  sug- 
gested that  It  was  t  Ime  to  take  another  look 
at  the  25th  Amendment;  that  perhaps  a 
deadline  for  Congress  to  act  should  be  In- 
cluded In  its  provisions. 

The  procrastination  by  Democrats  In  Con- 
press  over  Mr.  Rockefeller's  confirmation 
could  very  well  be  the  political  catalyst  that 
brings  about  the  changes  that  Mr.  Ford 
suggests. 


THE  DANGER  OF  aOVERNMENT 
CREDIT  ALLOCATIONS 


DEL.\Y  FRUSTRATES  INTENT  OF 
25TH  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  my  commitment  to  fiscal  restraint 
and  to  a  balanced  budget  is  well  known 
in  this  House.  Nevertheless,  I  must  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the  veto 
of  H.R.  12628,  the  Veterans'  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  Amendments. 

During  1973,  I  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  veterans  in  colleges  in  my 
congressional  district  and  in  the  State 
of  California.  It  soon  became  obvious  to 
me  that  current  benefits  are  quite  con- 
siderably below  those  given  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea.  Tuition  costs 
alone  have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years, 
and  the  Vietnam  veteran,  unlike  his 
predecessors,  does  not  receive  tuition 
relief.  Moreover,  it  is  now  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  college  student  to  find  a 
part-time  job  that  can  really  pay  for 
hLs  education.  A  substantial  number  of 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
thoughtful  and  provocative  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Thursday,  November  21  is- 
sue of  the  Daily  Courier-News,  published 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Elgin,  111. 
I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  this  editorial 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
"Responsible  Swiftness":  Delay  on  Vicf 
President  Reveals  Weakness  in  Law 
Three    months    of    congressional    Inquiry 
Into  the  affairs  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  have 
revealed  the  unique  character  of  the  famUy 
whose  name  he  bears  but  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  confirmed  a  vice  president. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  Rockefellers' 
gifts  and  loans  suggests  impropriety  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  connected  v/lth  publication 
of  a  book  about  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Goldberg  hardly  rates  as  political 
hardball,  even  In  the  sensitive  post-Water- 
gate years.  Interestingly,  Mr.  Goldberg,  who 
has  said  that  the  book  is  libelous,  has  not 
sued  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  suggestion  that  tlie  Rockefeller  wealth 
Is  so  pervasive  that  anything  Rockefeller 
would  do  as  vice  president  would  constitute 
a  personal  conflict  of  Interest  Is  unaccept- 
able. If  nothing  el.se,  the  Senate  hearings 
have  made  clear  that  the  Rockefellers  have 
used  their  wealth  responsibly  and  that  the 
nominee  for  vice  president  Ls  a  person  with 
an  immense  compassion  and  a  sen.sltive  con- 
cern for  ethics. 

What  has  emerged  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee sessions  Is  that  the  25th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  rules  how  the  of- 
fices of  president  and  vlc«  president  should 
be  filled  In  case  of  Illness  or  tragedy,  Is  Inade- 
quate. 

When  the  amendment  was  under  discussion 
In  Congress  in  1965  the  nation  still  was 
mourning  the  loss  of  President  Kennedy. 
There  was  a  widespread  concern  because 
President  Johnson  served  with  a  vice  presi- 
dent for  14  months — that  House  Speaker 
John  McCormack,  who  was  74  years  old,  was 
a  heartbeat  away  from  the  highest  office  In 
the  nation. 

It  was  understood  in  1965,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years  that  it  took  the  states  to 
ratify  the  amendment,  that  these  high  of- 
fices would  he  fiUed  with  responsible  swift- 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  coercive 
Government  regulations,  it  has  been  ob- 
ser\'ed  many  times,  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  and  multiply. 

When  Government  involvement  in  any 
area  of  the  economy  produces  inequitable 
results,  as  is  usually  inevitable,  the  re- 
sult is  not  to  eUminate  that  involvement 
but  to  expand  it. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  our  serious 
economic  problems  is  the  shortage  of 
loan  money.  This  has  shown  itself  most 
dramatically  with  regard  to  the  housing 
industry. 

One  important  reason  for  this  shortage 
is  that  savings  and  loan  associations,  the 
ordinary  lenders  to  home  purchasers,  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  raising  their  in- 
terest rates.  In  a  period  of  dramatic  in- 
flation, depositors  are  naturally  with- 
drawing theii-  funds  from  such  Institu- 
tions. 

Instead  of  urging  the  elimination  of 
Government-imposed  interest  ceilings, 
the  AFL-CIO  and  others  are  now  sug- 
gesting Government  credit  allocations. 
This,  of  course,  is  true  to  the  established 
pattern  of  correcting  the  inequities  of 
one  set  of  Government  regulations  by  im- 
posing yet  anther  set  of  equally  coercive 
rules  which,  in  the  end.  will  fall  even 
more  dramatically. 

Commenting  upon  the  idea  of  credit 
allocations,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
notes,  with  regard  to  the  shortage  ol 
funds  in  the  housing  field,  that: 

A  good  answer  would  be  to  remove  Interest 
rate  controls,  but  that  Is  not  a  quick  answer 
because  savings  Institutions  already  have 
liquidity  and  Intermediation  problems  that 
wUl  take  time  to  solve.  Quick  or  not,  It  should 
be  done.  But  the  one  answer  that  should  be 
avoided  like  the  plague  Is  credit  allocation. 
We've  already  had  a  look  at  that  future,  and 
it  doesn't  work. 

It  seems  clear  that  tlie  best  economic 
course  for  conccting  problems  created  by 
Government  rules  and  regulations  is  to 
eliminate  such  interference  with  the 
working  of  the  economy — ^not  adduig  to 
that  interference. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "A  Close  Look  at  Credit,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
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September  30, 1974,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

A  Closi:  Look  at  Cbedit 
Despite  the  sad  experiences  with  wage- 
price  controls,  oil  allocations  and  other  ex- 
periments with  central  economic  manage- 
ment, there  are  those  In  Washington  ho 
never  tire  of  seeking  a  way  to  run  a  $1.4 
trillion  economy  with  a  magic  lever. 

The  latest  idea,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
Senate  corridors,  the  AFL-CiO  headquarters 
and  other  policy  centers,  is  credit  allocation. 
The  Idea  is  beguillngly  simple:  Since  loan 
money  is  going  to  all  the  wrong  places,  the 
theory  holds,  somebody  in  Washington  with  a 
hesMi  on  his  shoulders  should  order  banks  to 
send  It  to  the  right  olaces. 

Those  right  places  are  principally  the 
housing  Industry  and  other  labor  Intensive 
fields  where  It  Is  assumed  that  lending  could 
be  most  quickly  translated  Into  Jobs.  Less  is 
said  about  where  money  would  not  go  since 
there  is  not  much  political  mileage  to  be  had 
from  urging  self  denial. 

We  are  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
problems  of  the  housing  Industry  nor  do  we 
imderestlmate  the  Importance  of  housing 
growth  to  the  health  of  the  economy.  Hous- 
ing starts  In  August  were  the  lowest  since 
February  1970  and  Argus  Research  estimates 
that  over  the  next  six  months  they  could  run 
30%  below  year  earlier  levels.  That  Is  only 
part  of  housing's  problems.  The  other  part 
Is  that  for  several  years  it  bas  been  victim 
of  a  boom-bust  cycle  which  disrupts  logistics 
and  planning,  causing  waste. 

But  the  notion  that  housing's  troubles  can 
be  cured  by  credit  allocation  betrays  a  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  of  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  not  maldistribution  but  shortage, 
and  primarily  a  shortage  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  which  acts  as  a  primary  con- 
duit of  credit  to  housing.  There  are  several 
ways  that  problem  can  be  dealt  with,  and 
credit  allocation  Is  not  one  of  them. 

Credit  allocation,  as  it  is  usually  envi- 
sioned, would  have  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
act  as  the  allocator,  licen.slng  lenders  and 
setting  limits  and  terms  on  loans.  The  Presi- 
dent already  has  legal  authority,  provided  In 
a  1969  act,  to  set  up  such  a  scheme.  Pre- 
sumably. If  the  Fed  ran  the  show,  the  allo- 
cations would  apply  principally  to  banks 
rather  than  savings  institutions. 

But  before  tackling  such  a  task  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  ask  how  banks  have  been 
faring  on  their  own  with  market  demand 
largely  determining  lending  priorities.  For 
example,  there  was  a  big  leajp  last  summer 
in  lending  to  public  utilities,  presumably  to 
help  them  with  fuel  Inventory  problems, 
antipollution  measures  and  other  pressing 
needs.  There  also  was  a  sizable  gain  in  lend- 
ing to  a  machinery  industry  that  is  trying  to 
catch  up  with  a  flood  of  orders  for  new  in- 
dustrial capacity,  which  might  help  to  relieve 
Inflationary  pressures.  Even  the  construction 
Industry  had  a  sizable  rise  in  borrowing  and 
outstanding  real  estate  loans  by  banks  have 
risen  substantially  over  the  last  year. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  banks  are  con- 
cerned, the  market  has  been  allocating  credit 
with  a  remarkable  respect  for  the  nation's 
needs  and  priorities.  It  probably  could  do  an 
even  better  Job  if  It  was  freer  of  govern- 
mental restriction.  Those  savings  institutions 
that  are  so  Important  to  the  housing  Industry 
are  having  trouble  fulfilling  their  role  large- 
ly because  government  interest  rate  ceilings 
have  left  them  at  a  disadvantage  In  compet- 
ing for  funds.  The  U.S.  Treasury  itself  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  their  biggest  competitors. 
With  things  In  their  present  state,  there 
is  probably  no  answer  to  housings  problems 
that  Is  both  good  and  quick.  Senate  Bank- 
ing has  Just  come  up  with  a  quick  answer — 
$10  billion  In  new  government-subsidized 
lending  to  housing — but  It  Isn't  a  very  good 
one.  There  is  something  anomalous  about  the 
government  drafting  ever  larger  chunks  of 
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capital  when  a  shortage  exists.  A  good  answer 
would  be  to  remove  interest  rate  controls, 
but  that  Is  not  a  quick  answer  because  sav- 
ings Insitutlons  already  have  liquidity  and 
Intermediation  problems  that  will  take  time 
to  solve.  Quick  or  not,  it  should  be  done. 

But  the  one  answer  that  should  be  avoided 
like  the  plague  is  credit  allocation.  We've 
already  had  a  look  at  that  future,  and  it 
doe."!n't  work. 
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THE  HOUSING  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lilce 
to  bring  to  your  attention  an  excellent 
statement  on  the  verj'  serious  housing 
crisis  which  the  Nation  is  experiencing. 
A  special  resolution  calling  for  decisive 
action  b.v  the  Congress  to  develop  a 
strategy  for  housing  and  community 
development  activities  was  adopted  this 
past  October  by  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
at  their  national  conference.  I  would 
like  to  append  that  resolution  for  the 
information  of  our  colleagues: 
Emergency  Action  To  Get  Housing  and 
Community  Development  AmvrrY  Mov- 
ing IN   1974 

PREAMBLE 

In  its  Program  Policy  Resolution  for  1974- 
75  (see  pages  452-455).  NAHRO  expresses 
confidence  and  optimism  that  the  United 
States  win  meet  its  problems  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Association  calls  for  an  all-out 
effort  to  expand  housing  and  community 
development  activities  in  1975  by  Implement- 
ing the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  in  a  new  .spirit  of  partner- 
ship between  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ment. NAHRO  believes  that  such  expanded 
activity  can  proceed  as  part  of  a  balanced 
program  to  restore  and  bolster  the  national 
economy. 

But  in  October  1974.  the  nation  Is  In  the 
midst  of  an  economic  crisis  that  requires 
Immediate  action.  The  danger  is  not  only 
from  a  continually  rising  rate  of  Inflation, 
now  recorded  In  double  digits,  but  also  from 
a  decline  in  economic  activity  led  by  a  falter- 
ing housing  Industry,  which,  if  not  checked, 
could  lead  to  a  deep  economic  recession. 

National  housing  production  is  about  50 
percent  below  the  2.6  million  unit  average 
annual  level  determined  by  the  Congress  In 
1968  as  necessary  to  meet  the  nation's  mini- 
mum housing  needs.  More  than  60  percent 
of  American  families  cannot  now  afford  to 
purchase  a  new  home,  because  of  Inflation- 
related  high  costs,  lack  of  mortgage  funds, 
and  escalating  Interest  rates. 

New  federally-assisted  activity  for  commu- 
nity development  and  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  is  on  dead  center.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two-year  moratorium  and 
slowdown  In  new  federally-assisted  activity, 
plus  national  economic  Inflation,  has  brougnt 
these  efforts  to  an  almost  full  standstill. 

The  future  economic  stabUlty  of  our  nation, 
as  well  as  progress  In  meeting  urgent  housing 
and  community  development  needs,  may  well 
depend  on  our  ability  to  develop  a  balanced, 
coordinated  national  program,  attacking  the 
danger  of  inflation  and  the  danger  of  reces- 
sion— both  at  the  same  time.  Housing  and 
community  development  activities  can  be 
utilized  as  strategic  levers  in  such  a  coor- 
dinated effort.  A  significant  number  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development   activities 


have  a  minor  Inflationary  Impact,  as  indi- 
cated In  the  NAHRO  Program  Policy  Resolu- 
tion  for  1974-75.  Many  of  these  activities  have 
direct  benefits  for  lower-income  families  hit 
hardest  by  inflation. 

NAHRO  calls  for  immediate,  decisive  action 
by  the  national  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  such  a  balanced,  coordinated 
national  economic  program.  Including  the 
strategic  use  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment activities. 

The  Association  has  developed  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  it  believes  are  ur- 
gently required — now  in  1974 — to  get  housing 
and  community  development  moving  again. 
It  is  prepared  to  work  cooperatively,  in  the 
national  interest,  to  stage  these  activities  as 
part  of  a  total  strategy  to  restrain  rising  in- 
flation and  to  prevent  an  economic  recession. 
At  the  same  time,  such  activities  can  have 
multiple  benefits  in  maintaining  the  national 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  a  bal- 
anced economy  in  the  future. 

Following  is  the  full  listing  of  actlvltlei 
required  to  get  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment moving  again.  It  represents  the 
spectrum  of  actions  which  should  be  consid- 
ered for  Inclusion  in  an  over-all  balanced  pro- 
gram. 

COMMUNrrY    DEVELOPMENT 

HUD  should  release  immediately  the  197 
million  dollars  in  appropriated  funds  to  en- 
able local  communities  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments to  ongoing  urban  renewal  and 
model  cities  activities; 

HUD  should  promptly  process  advance-of- 
fund  requests  from  entitlement  communities 
to  enable  quick  action  to  proceed  on  pro- 
gramming transitional  activity,  and  on  pre- 
paring for  the  block  grant  community  devel- 
opment program; 

HUD  should  include  explicit  requirements 
in  the  block  grant  application  and  in  the 
statement  of  the  Initial  year's  program  activ- 
ity for  any  local  community,  to  Insure  that 
the  three-year  program  will  reflect  the  goals 
of  the  Congress  for  the  community  develop- 
ment program.  I.e..  to  eliminate  slums  and 
blight  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  low-  and 
moderare-lncome  families; 

The  Congress  should  speedily  approve  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975  containing  2.55  bUllon  dollars  for 
community  development. 

HOUSING    REHABILITATION     AND     NEIGHBORHOOD 
CONSERVATION 

An  urb.in  reinvestment  program  involving 
expanded  housing  rehabilitation  and  con- 
servation activities  is  an  essential  element  in 
national  economic  recovery. 

The  Congress  should  quickly  approve  the 
appropriation  and  the  Administration  should 
carry  forward  a  70  million  dollar  program 
level  for  Section  312  rehabilitation  loans  In 
fiscal  year  1975; 

The  priorities  and  earmarklngs  for  housing 
rehabilitation  In  the  1974  housing  and  com- 
munity development  act  should  be  carried 
forward; 

Local  communities  should  carefully  con- 
sider housing  rehabilitation  and  neighbor- 
hood conservation  activity  as  part  of  their 
total  community  development  programs. 

NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONSTRUCTION 

NAHRO  Indicates  Its  Intent  to  Join  with 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
(NAHB)  In  a  "Housing  Crisis  Conference  "  In 
mid-October  to  develop  an  action  program 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  coalition 
of  builders,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
financial  instittuions.  trade  associations, 
building  trade  unions,  and  other  organiza- 
tions or  groups,  concerned  with  the  present 
housing  crisis.  Specifically,  NAHRO  supports 
the  following  actions  to  bolster  the  national 
housing  construction  Industry  and  to  im- 
prove housing  opportunities  and  Insure 
equity  for  lower-income  families. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of 
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1974  (S3979)  to  provide  Interest  rate  reduc- 
tions on  federally  guaranteed  mortgages  for 
single-family  home  purchasers  who  cannot 
afford  to  pvirchase  housing  under  current  In- 
'erest-rate  requirements  and  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional special  assistance  funds  for  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA)  for  purchase  of  mortgages  on  new 
housUig.  including  authority  and  funding  for 
GNMA  to  purchase  conventional  mortgages, 
as  well  as  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed  mortgages, 
in  selected  housing  market  areas  which  re- 
quire such  special  assistance  |t7ie  House  and 
Senate  passed  this  bill  on  October  15] : 

Actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  to  Increase  the  flow  of  loans  for 
housing  construction,  Uicluding  single-family 
houses; 

Specific  national  initiatives  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates; 

Provision  of  a  tax  credit  (up  to  $200)  under 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  for  taxpayers 
who  increase  their  savings  In  eligible  mort- 
gage lending  institutions.  NAHRO  believes 
that  such  a  credit  is  both  more  equitable 
and  more  efficient  than  a  comparable  exemp- 
tion of  interest  on  savings  deposits; 

Retention  of  tax  Incentives  under  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Law  that  encourage  capital 
Investment  in  housing  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, while  eliminating  the  abuse  of 
such  incentives  by  enlargUig  the  scope  of  the 
alternative  minimum  to  Include  all  such  in- 
centive deductions  as  "tax  preference  Items" 
and  significantly  Increasing  the  minimum 
tax  rate  so  that  no  taxpayer  will  be  able  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  Income  taxes  by  virtue 
of  such  incentives. 

FEDERALLY     ASSISTED     LOW-     AND     MODERATE-IN- 
COME   HOUSING 

NAHRO  urgently  requests  HUD  to  acceler- 
ate its  processing  procedures  and  to  release 
Congresslonally  authorized  funds  for  all  fed- 
eral housing  assistance  programs,  with  the 
goal  of  placing  under  contract  at  least  400,- 
000  new  units  In  this  fiscal  year,  putting  the 
nation  back  on  the  track  toward  achieving 
its  1968  housing  goals.  Specifically.  NAHRO 
recommends: 

Action  by  HUD  to  Immediately  activate 
those  programs  that  are  already  In  place  with 
applications  in  the  pipeline  and  approved 
processing  procedures,  including  the  tradi- 
tional public  housing  programs,  the  Section 
235  homeownershlp  program,  the  Section  236 
rental  assistance  program,  the  Section  202 
direct  loan  program  for  the  elderly,  and  those 
portions  of  the  new  Section  8  housing  assist- 
ance program  that  require  the  fewest 
changes  from  existing  Section  23  regulations. 
(These  latter  Include  leasing  of  existing 
housing  under  Section  8  and  new  construc- 
tion where  the  LHA  selects  the  developer.) 
These  programs  should  be  accelerated  at 
levels  sufficient  to  achieve  total  new  contract 
levels  in  fiscal  year  1976  of  at  least  400.000 
units,  taking  into  consideration  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  new  contracts  that  may  re- 
sult from  those  portions  of  the  new  Section 
8  program  that  require  completely  new  proc- 
esses and  procedures  that  will  take  time  to 
implement; 

Action  by  HUD  to  Insure  that  there  is  an 
adequate  number  of  skilled  staff  in  its  area 
and  regional  offices  to  carry  out  a  4fl0.000- 
unlt  contract  level  in  fiscal  year  1975; 

Action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
immediately  activate  the  riural  housing  as- 
sistance programs,  particularly  those  that 
can  serve  the  housing  needs  of  lower-Income 
families.  Local  public  agencies  should  Imme- 
diately exercise  their  eligibility  to  utilize 
these  programs; 

Action  on  supplemental  Congressional  ap- 
propriations 

(1)  to  appropriate  at  least  half  (400  mil- 
lion dollars)  of  the  Section  302  elderly  loan 
funds  In  order  that  activity  can  proceed  un- 
der this  program; 

(2)  to  a;^;-r>priate  the  50  million  dollars 
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authorized  In  the  1974  act  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  support  the  federal  contribution  to 
reduce  interest  on  state-issued  taxable  bonds 
for  housing  purposes; 

(3)  to  appropriate  at  least  4  million  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  1975  for  counseling  to 
homeowners  and  tenants  for  Section  235 
home  purchases  and  for  the  other  federally- 
assisted  rental  housing  programs; 

Action  by  the  Congress  to  sustain  the  lan- 
guage In  the  conference  report  on  HUD  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1975,  which  mandates 
the  release  of  Section  236  housing  fimds, 
setting  aside  the  report  language  of  the 
1974  housing  and  community  development 
act,  which  required  that  a  local  community 
demonstrate  that  Its  housing  needs  could 
not  be  met  under  the  Section  8  program; 

Action  by  HUD  to  raise  the  Section  236 
mortgage  limits  to  the  authorized  limits  un- 
der the  1974  act,  rescinding  the  HUD  regula- 
tion of  September  6.  1974,  which  restrained 
the  use  of  these  new  limits; 

An  accelerated  process  by  HUD  to  review 
requests  from  local  communities  for  adjust- 
ments in  "fair  market  rents"  to  meet  local 
circumstances.  In  order  to  assure  that  these 
rents  are  set  at  re-iillstlc  levels  to  permit 
leasing  of  existing  housing,  as  well  as  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation; 

An  accelerated  process  by  HUD  to  revise 
public  housing  construction  prototype  costs, 
in  order  to  Insure  that  new  activity  can  movo 
quicklv; 

Consideration  by  HUD  to  easing  environ- 
ment.^1  Impact  requirements  for  small-scale 
housing  projects; 

Action  of  HUD  to  make  firm  federal  hous- 
ing assistance  allocations  to  support  those 
requested  in  the  HUD-approved  local  housing 
assistance  plan. 

NAHRO  urgently  recommends  that  HUD 
quickly  release — 

Operating  assistance  funds  for  the  tradi- 
tional public  housing  program.  These  funds 
should  be  set  for  fiscal  year  1975  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  cover  a  realistic  Increase  In 
operating  cost  due  to  inflation,  as  well  as  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  utilities.  Moderniza- 
tion needs  of  older  public  housing  develop- 
ments should  be  fully  met.  Use  of  operat- 
ing funds  for  safety  and  security  services 
should  be  recognized  as  essential  In  some 
communities.  The  full  amount  of  earmarked 
contributions  for  operating  assistance  (500 
million  dollars)  should  be  utilized,  with  an 
addition  if  required; 

Operating  assistance  funds  for  the  exist- 
ing Section  236  housing  developments  auth- 
orized under  the  1974  act,  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  cover  Increases  In  taxes 
and  utilities  so  that  lower-Income  families 
will  not  suffer  undue  hardships  from  in- 
creased rents. 


THE  FUSION  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Insert- 
ing the  text  of  my  bUl,  H.R.  17533,  the 
Pulsion  Energy  Act  of  1974  into  the  Rec- 
ord today  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  I  feel  that  the  development 
of  fusion  energy  techniques  is  impera- 
tive if  we  are  to  meet  the  energy  of  the 
future  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration  and  support  of  this  bill 

The  bill  follows: 

HM.  17533 
A  bill  to  expand  and  accelerate  the  domestic 
and  international  development  and  use  of 
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thermonuclear  energy  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  advisory  committees. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Fxision  Energy  Act  of  1974  ". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  would  be  enhanced  through  the  devel- 
opment of  varlovis  applications  of  controlled 
fusion  energy  (commonly  known  as  thermo- 
nuclear energy),  including  the  production  of 
electrical  power,  helium,  hydrogen,  and  space 
propulsion  systems;  and 

(2)  many  such  applications  may  soon  be 
possible  due  to  recent  progress  in  laser,  elec- 
tron beam,  and  other  advanced  technologies. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
encourage  the  acceleration  of  research  and 
development  of  such  applications  of  fusion 
energy  by  establishing  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Thermonuclear  Energy,  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Fusion  Systems  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Coordination  of  Fusion  Energy 
Development. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Thermonuclear  En- 
ergy (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee  ")  which  shall  be  composed 
of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Energy  Resources  Council  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Three  members  selected  from  among 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  experts  In 
the  area  of  magnetic  containment  research 
and  development. 

(2)  Three  members  selected  from  among 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  experts  in 
the  area  of  laser  fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(3)  Three  members  selected  from  among 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  experts  in 
the  area  of  electron  beam  fusion  research 
and  development. 

(4)  Three  members  selected  from  among 
scientists  and  engineers  who  have  experience 
in  the  area  of  fusion  research,  hydrogen  and 
helium  production,  and  hybrid  systems. 

(5)  One  member,  who  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  selected  from  among 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  knowledge- 
able in  a  broad  range  of  fusion  energy  de- 
velopments. 

A  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  develop  proposals 
to  expand  and  accelerate  the  research  and 
development  of  experimental  and  prototype 
fusion  systems  to  be  used  for  electrical  power 
production,  space  propulsion,  and  resource 
element  production.  In  developing  such  pro- 
posals— 

(1)  the  Committee  shall  emphasize  laser 
and  charged  particle  beam  techniques  uti- 
lized in  bringing  about  a  fusion  reaction; 
and 

(2)  the  Committee  shall  consider  means  of 
gaining  additional  participation  of  industry, 
university,  and  private  expertise  In  the  area 
of  fusion  energy. 

The  Committee  .shall  submit  a  report  of 
such  proposals  to  the  Energy  Resources 
Council  no  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  pro- 
posals described  in  subsection  (b).  the  Com- 
mittee shall  establish  subconomittees  to 
study  the  following  areas:  laser  and  charged 
particle  beam  techniques;  engineering  sys- 
tems; the  economics  of  fusion  systems;  the 
potential  of  fusion  energy  for  space  propul- 
sion .■systems;  education  in  fusion-related 
sciences,  technology,  and  economics;  and  the 
safety  and  site  problems  a-ssociated  wlto 
fusion  power  plants. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  members  of  the  Committee  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade    GS  18   of   the   General    Schedule   for 
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each  day  (Including  traveltime)  during 
which  tbey  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
lormance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Committee. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
full-tlmo  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on  ac- 
count of  their  service  on  the  Committee. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"pay"  does  not  Include  travel  expenses  or 
per  diem  as  such  terms  are  u.sed  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  In- 
termittently In  the  Government  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703(b)  of 
tlte  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  tiie  call 
of  the  Chairman,  a  majority  of  Its  members, 
or  upon  request  of  the  Energy  Resources 
Council. 

(g)(1)  The  Committee  shall  appoint  a 
Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Committee, 
tJie  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  personnel  as  he  deems  desirable. 

(3)  The  staff  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  cliapter 
51  and  su'Dchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(h)  The  Committee  may  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  consultants  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  for  IndivldUTls  not  to  exceed  *100 
per  diem. 

(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Committee 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(J)  The  Committee  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Committee. 

(k)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  the  Committee  may  hold  such  liearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take 
such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence, 
as  the  Committee  may  deem  advisable. 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  final  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Fusion  Systems  De- 
velopment (hereafter  in  this  section  refer- 
red to  as  the  "Committee")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  thirteen  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Energy  Resources  Council 
in  the  manner  set  forth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  section  3(a)  of  this  Act. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  ad%lse  and  con- 
sult with  the  Energy  Resources  Council  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  Implementation  of  the  proposals 
?et  forth  In  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Thermonuclear  Energy  (submitted 
to  the  Council  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act) ;  and 

(2)  the  experimental  and  demonstration 
fusion  systems  under  current  development, 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sub.sections  (d) 
'(.rough  (k)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  CommlttM. 
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(d)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  two 
years  after  the  submission  of  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Thermonuclear 
Energy  under  section  3(b)  of  this  Act,  or 
upon  the  termination  of  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Coimcil,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  International  Coor- 
dination of  Fusion  Energy  Development 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee")  which  shall  be  composed 
of  thirteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Energy  Resources  Council,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
manner  set  forth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  3(a)  of  this  Act.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be  filled  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Energy  Resources  Covincil  with 
respect  to  the  coordination  of  Joint  programs 
with  other  nations  in  the  area  of  fusion  sys- 
tems designed  to  meet  the  world  need  for 
energy,  propulsion,  and  resource  materials. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (k)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with   respect  to  the  Committee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  upon  the  termination  of  the 
Energy  Resources  Council,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Sbc.  6.  As  used  m  this  Act-  • 

( 1 )  the  term  "Energy  Resources  Council" 
means  the  council  establi.^hed  by  section  108 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (88 
Stat.  1242); 

(2)  the  term  "hybrid  systems"  means  sys- 
tems which  combine  the  use  of  both  the 
fusion  and  fission  process;  and 

(3)  the  terms  "laser  fusion"  and  "electron 
fusion"  include  both  the  Impact  on  pellets 
and  heating  of  magnetically  contained  plas- 
mas. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  section  4  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
180-day  period  which  begins  on  such  date  of 
enactment. 


December  J,  1974. 


WHO  IS  GETTING  RICH  SELLING 
BEEF? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic 
that  at  a  time  when  our  meat  industry 
ha.s  its  back  against  the  wall,  the  con- 
sumer is  still  paying  near-record  piices 
for  meat  over  the  retail  counter. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  increase  in 
the  price  spread. 

In  1971,  the  spread  In  price  from  the 
farmer's  gcte  to  the  retail  counter  was 
about  $140  per  head  of  beef.  Today  that 
spread  is  closer  to  $240.  Nationally,  that 
is  over  $2  billion  annually  for  handling 
charges. 

For  the  iufonnation  of  my  colleaeues, 
I  would  like,  with  yoiu-  permission,  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  article  by  M.  J. 
Hankiiis  of  Stanton,  Nebr.,  on  this 
matter: 

Who  Is  Gettinc  Rich  Selling  Beef  While 
THE  Cattleman  Goes  Bboke? 

Our  entire  cattle  industry  is  being  need- 
lessly sacrificed  due  to  exorbitant  farm  to 


retail  price  spreads.  The  cattle  man  would 
have  plenty  of  money  to  operate  on  if  he 
only  had  his  fair  share  of  the  consumer's 
beef  dollar. 

It  costs  over  $250  to  have  a  steer  slaugh- 
tered and  the  meat  cut  and  wrapped  and 
laid  out  on  the  counter  for  the  housewife  to 
serve  herself.  A  custom  slaughterer  will  do 
essentially  the  same  work  for  under  $100. 

Consumers  are  paying  enough  for  beef  and 
eating  more  than  they  did  last  year. 

The  period  since  September  1973  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  time  of  the  most  dras- 
tic price  crash  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
cattle  Industry.  In  a  period  of  about  100  days 
during  the  fall  of  1973,  $200  to  $300  per  head 
was  taken  off  of  the  price  of  fat  cattle.  The 
entire  cattle  industry  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Unwise  and  ridiculous 
Government  poUcies  and  price  fixing  trig- 
gered the  action.  This  was  followed  In  quick 
succession  by  sky  rocketing  and  record  break- 
ing producer  to  consumer  price  spreads  that 
greatly  exceed  all  increases  in  such  costs  as 
labor,  transportation,  taxes  and  general  over- 
head expanses. 

Retail  jirlce  spread  Increased  from  about 
$140  per  head  from  August  1971,  the  date 
price  margins  were  frozen  by  the  Price  Com- 
mission, to  about  $220  per  head  In  November 
of  1973  or  a  net  increase  of  about  $80  per 
head.  TlUs  figures  to  over  $300  mUllon  on  an 
annual  basis  for  the  cattle  fed  In  Nebraska. 
The  national  figure  would  be  about  two  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Tlie  irony  of  this  whole  situation  Is  that 
there  was  no  legitimate  supply  and  demand 
reason  for  this  tremendous  market  break  as 
confirmed  by  a  diligent  search  of  USDA  sta- 
tistics. Only  a  token  amount  of  this  price 
treak  was  ever  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  lower  meat  prices  at  retail. 

r>roducer  to  consumer  mark-ups  or  price 
spreads  are  paid  for  by  the  consumer  and  or 
the  cattle  Industry.  Therefore,  the  consum- 
ing public  is  Just  as  much  concerned  about 
price  spreads  as  the  cattleman. 

During  the  100  day  price  break  last  fall  the 
demand  for  beef  was  so  great  that  retailers 
had  no  trouble  in  selling  beef  at  or  near  rec- 
ord high  prices.  They  reduced  their  promo- 
tion activities  and  advertising  In  dally  news- 
papers to  stretch  the  available  quantity  of 
beef  which  was  in  short  supply  compared  to 
1972.  For  instance,  average  weekly  cattle  kill 
during  November,  the  month  of  the  lowest 
cattle  prices,  was  4,000  head  short  of  1972. 
The  average  weight  declined  from  1067 
pounds  per  head  during  November  of  1972  to 
1060  pounds  for  November  1973.  There  was 
no  surplus  of  beef.  The  average  consumer 
only  eats  about  5  ounces  of  beef,  carcass 
weight,  per  day — 3  ounces  as  retell  cuts. 
When  the  beef  Is  cooked  and  trimmed  it 
figures  to  less  than  2  ounce.s. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  retail 
beef  was  marked  up  to  a  new  high  of  $1  50 
per  pound.  Retail  price  spread  Jumped  $10 
per  hundred  and  the  price  of  cattle  was 
forced  down  so  low  that  prime  heavy  steers 
sold  for  dog  food  at  30  cents  per  pound  in 
early  June  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  pro- 
ductive cepacity  of  the  cattle  industry.  This 
is  of  direct  concern  to  the  consuming  public 
because  beef  shortages  and  higher  prices 
will  be  the  ultimate  re.sult.  Present  prices 
will  cause  large  scale  panic  selling  of  cows 
and  calves  and  other  breeding  stock.  A  very 
real  beef  crisis  Is  In  the  making. 

We  welcome  and  solicit  consumer  coopera- 
tion in  reducing  price  spread  margins  to 
fair  and  reasonable  levels. 

We  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  beef  produced 
In  this  country  but  we  very  urgently  need 
the  imposition  of  Import  quotas  to  prevent 
this  country  from  being  a  dumping  ground 
for  beef  from  all  over  the  world.  The  con- 
sumer has  a  big  stake  In  seeing  that  the  wel- 
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fare  of  ot»r  great  beef  production  factory  is 
Rmply  protected. 

The  Government  should  do  a  much  better 
lob  of  acting  as  a  referee  at  the  market  place 
vo  keep  our  markets  operating  on  a  free  and 
openly  competitive  basis. 

»s  a  result  of  the  conditions  previously 
s'aied  which  Indicate  that  most  of  the  money 
lost  by  cattle  feeders  was  absorbed  by  the 
n.eat  processing  and  distribution  industries 
in  the  form  of  exorbitant  price  spreads  and 
net  profits,  it  Is  hereby  requested  that  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  price  spreads  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and/ 
or  the  Justice  Department. 

Cattlemen  and  their  bankers  from  all  over 
the  United  States  are  urgently  demanding 
that  everything  possible  be  done  Immedi- 
ately to  correct  a  market  condition  that  can 
unjustifiably  wipe  them  out  financially  al- 
most over  night. 

We  should  not  be  lulled  Into  a  state  of 
false  security  by  a  temporary  raise  in  the 
price  of  cattle. 

Our  cattle  could  be  compared  to  a  huge 
labor  force  that  works  around  the  clock  365 
days  per  year  without  strikes  or  lock-outs  in 
converting  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  raw 
material  Into  a  finished  product  than  all 
other  Industries  combined. 

Without  our  cattle  millions  of  acres  of 
grass,  forage  crops  and  crop  r&sldue  would 
be  rendered  usele.ss  for  food  production. 

Our  feed  lots  double  and  triple  beef  pro- 
duction and  greatly  increase  palatablUty  by 
adding  tendernes-s,  flavor  and  keeping  quality. 

We  enjoy  much  more  high  quality  grain 
fed  beef  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Only  about  2  to  3  pounds  of  grain  goes 
Into  the  production  of  each  pound  of  beef 
consumed  In  the  United  States. 

"The  cost  of  the  original  product  Is  the 
least  Important  factor  In  setting  the  price 
of  beef  to  the  consumer.  The  price  is  set  as 
high  as  the  housewife  Is  willing  to  pay." 
Quote  from  a  public  address  by  a  big  Food 
Chain  Executive. 

Isn't  it  Ironic  that  we  are  unable  to  get 
our  big  livestock  and  farm  organizations  to 
help  us  In  fighting  our  price  .spread  wars? 

M.  J.Hankins. 


A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  EQUAL 
CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1974  AND  TO  INCLUDE  RACE, 
<X>LOR,  RELIGION,  NATIONAL  ORI- 
GIN, AND  AGE 


HON. 


LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 9  when  the  House  debated  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  11221,  the  bank 
deposit  insui-ance  bill,  under  a  rule  waiv- 
ing all  points  of  order  on  nongermane 
Senate  amendments,  I  cited  the  serious 
deficiencies  and  anticonsumer  features  of 
some  of  the  far-reaching  Senate  riders 
to  that  bill,  amending  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968.  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  and 
subsequently  enacted  into  law  as  Public 
Law  93-945  on  October  28.  As  I  pointed 
out  on  October  9,  the  House  conferees 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  were  drawn  from  a  subcommit- 
tee which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  I  acknowledged  in  the  floor  debate, 
the  House  has  minimum  interest  in 
jurisdictional  arguments  within  stand- 
ing conunittees.  But  by  adopting  what 
amounted  to  a  closed  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report,  the 
House  shut  itself  off  from  an  opportunity 
under  our  rules  to  vote  separately  on 
some  of  the  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ments and  eliminate  those  which  hurt 
consumers.  One  such  provision  virtually 
kUls  the  most  effecUve  weapon  we  have 
had  for  the  past  5  years  in  assuring  com- 
pliance by  all  major  creditors  to  the 
exact  letter  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act — the  overwhelming  danger  ^f  huge 
class  action  suits. 

Pulling  the  teeth  of  the  class  action 
remedy  under  truth  in  lending  had  been 
a  major  objective  of  the  credit  industry 
ever  since  the  truth-in-lending  law  went 
into  effect  in  1969,  and  in  Public  Law 
93-495  that  credit  industry  objective  was 
finally  realized. 

It  is  too  late  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  try  to  rescue  the  class  action 
weafwn  because  that  change  in  the 
truth-in-lending  law  took  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  on  October  28; 
and  the  issue  is  so  complex  and  contro- 
versial that  it  could  not  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  in  these  remaining  weeks  of 
the  93d  Congress. 

STILL  TIME  IN  THIS  SESSION  TO  ACT  ON 
CREDIT  BIAS 

But  another  hasty  enactment  of  Pub- 
he  Law  93-495,  title  V— equal  credit  op- 
portunity— prohibithig  discrimination  in 
extensions  of  credit  by  reason  of  sex  and 
marital  status,  can  still  be  amended 
without  controversy,  and  in  time  to 
make  this  law  as  effective  as  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  intended 
it  to  be  when  we  developed  our  own  bill 
on  this  subject,  H.R.  14856.  The  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cun-ency 
was  in  the  process  of  completing  action 
on  H.R.  14856  in  early  October  when  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  11221  short-circuited 
our  efforts  and  agreed  to  the  much 
weaker  Senate  version  of  credit  discrim- 
ination legislation.  Title  V  of  Public 
Law  93-495  does  not  take  effect  imtil 
October  28,  1975.  Hence,  if  we  act 
promptly  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
this  legislation  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  just  beginning  a  year-long 
project  of  writing  and  promulgating  the 
regulations  under  it,  the  law,  when  it 
does  take  effect,  can  really  accomplish 
the  purposes  all  advocates  of  strong  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  credit  discrimination 
want  to  see  accomplished. 

I  am,  therefore.  Introducing  today  a 
new  bill  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
new  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 

Basically,  what  this  new  bill  does  is 
to  carry  out  the  considered  judgments 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Afifairs — the 
only  subcommittee  on  either  side  of  the 
Capitol  which  held  hearings  on  equal 
credit  opportunity  legislation  and  which 
devoted  many,  many  hours  to  the  draft- 
ing of  an  effective  law. 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  EQUAL  OH 
OPPORTUNiry   ACT 


Many  of  the  changes  I  now  propose 
are  technical  ones.  But  there  are  some 
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tremendously      important      substantive 
changes  as  well.  These  include: 

COVERAGE 

First.  Broadening  the  scope  of  the  cov- 
erage, as  did  H.R.  14856,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination not  only  for  sex  or  marital 
status  but  also  for  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  and  age.  Testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  who  is  also  Administra- 
tor of  the  Administration  on  Aging  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission clearly  established  the  need  for 
such  broad  coverage  in  the  law  if  it  is 
to  be  eflfective  in  combating  credit  dis- 
crimination, including  disciimination 
against  women. 

Black.  Puerto  Rican,  and  other  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans,  Indians,  and 
the  elderly  are  among  the  most  discrim- 
inated consumers  in  the  credit  field,  be 
they  male  or  female.  Hence,  a  law  which 
prohibits  discrimination  only  by  reason 
of  sex  or  marital  status  invites  the  ap- 
plication of  credit  tests  of  an  invidious 
nature  based  on  such  factors  as  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  age. 

"PATTERN    AND    PRACTICE"    SUITS    BT     ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Second.  Also  as  proposed  in  H.R.  14856 
as  it  was  referred  to  the  full  committee, 
my  new  bill  provides  siuthority  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  initiate  civil  actions 
to  enforce  the  law  whenever  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  one  or  more  credi- 
tors are  engaged  in  a  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" in  violation  of  the  act,  including 
the  power  to  obtain  injimctive  reUef. 
Tliis  provision  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Justice  Department  and 
by  some  of  the  women's  groups  seeking 
really  effective  enforcement  of  antidis- 
crimination legislation. 

ADVWORT   COMMITTEE 

Third.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  un- 
der the  new  bill,  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  consumers  and  creditors,  such 
as  was  established  under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  to  help  the  Fed  write  ef- 
fective and  practical  regulations. 

TWO-TIERED    STATUTE    OF    LIMITATIONS 

Fourth.  Although  there  is  provision  in 
title  V  of  Public  Law  93-405  for  individ- 
ual civil  actions  against  violations,  the 
law  taking  effect  next  October  sets  a 
1-year  statute  ol  Umitations  on  the  fil- 
ing of  such  suits  after  a  violation  occurs. 
H.R.  14856,  as  referred  to  the  full  com- 
mittee in  October,  recognized  that  many 
consumers  would  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  discriminated 
against  until  a  Government  agency  en- 
forchig  the  law  had  investigated  a  cred- 
itor's operations  and  had  established 
a  violation.  Hence,  H.R.  14856,  and  my 
new  bill,  provide  for  a  1-year  statute  of 
Umitations  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  a  Government  agency  during  that 
1-year  period  commences  an  action 
based  on  a  violation,  in  which  case  the 
consumer  would  have  an  additional  year 
after  the  conclusive  establishment  of  the 
violation  to  initiate  a  lawsuit  to  recover 
damages. 
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AWNUAL  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Fifth.  The  new  bill,  as  did  H.R.  14856 
as  referred  to  the  full  committee,  would 
require  annual  r^jorts  to  Congress  by 
February  1  of  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  compliance  with  tlie  act  and  a 
summary  of  enforcement  actions  taken 
by  each  of  the  agencies  which  has  en- 
forcement i-esponsibilities  under  the  act. 

REI^TIONSHIP  TO  OTHCK  ANTmiSCRIMINATIOJ* 
LAWS 

Sixth.  Another  improvement  to  title 

V  of  Public  Law  93-495  would  not  fore- 
close consumers  from  pursuing  remedies 
under  the  Federal  law  if  they  had  even 
so  much  as  filed  a  complaint  to  a  State 
agency  under  any  of  the  numerous 
State  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  credit.  Many  of  the  State  programs 
Involve  mediation  efforts  rather  than 
civil  action.  My  bill  permits  recovery  of 
damages  under  the  Federal  law  only  if 
no  damages  have  been  obtained  under 
State  law,  but  does  not  preclude  a  con- 
sumer from  the  use  of  both  State  and 
Federal  machinery  to  achieve  compli- 
ance. Similarly,  the  new  bill,  as  did  H.R. 
14856,  clarifies  the  relationship  of  title 

V  of  Public  Law  93-495  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968— title  VHI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 — to  make  sure 
there  are  not  dual  recoveries  under  both 
laws  as  they  relate  to  real  estate  mort- 
gage loan  discrimination. 

C0NrORMAJ«CE     WFTH     H.R.     148S6 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  bill 
I  have  introduced  today,  as  I  said,  cor- 
rects and  clarifies  technical  deficiencies 
in  title  V  of  Public  Law  93-495,  bringing 
it  into  conformance  with  H.R.  14856,  the 
bill  approved  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs. 

The  statement  of  managers  to  accom- 
pany the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
11221— House  report  93-1429,  printed  in 
the  Congressional  REcona  on  October 
4 — states  that  the  conferees  had  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  title  V  "with 
amendments  to  conform  it  more  closely 
to  the  version  of  the  'Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act'  recently  reported  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs," and  listed  a  few  such  changes. 
But  the  final  version  of  title  V  does  not 
In  fact  conform  to  the  subcommittee 
bill  in  major  respects,  and  my  new  bill 
would  achieve  that  purpose. 

NO  ATTEMPT  TO  SALVAGE  OLSSS  ACTION 
WEAPON 

It  should  be  not«d  that  I  have  made 
no  effort  in  this  new  bill  to  salvage  a 
strong  class  action  provision  In  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  Once  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  class  action  weap- 
on was  virtually  destroyed  In  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  93-495,  taking  effect  im- 
mediately upon  enactment,  I  have  de- 
cided to  forego  trying  to  do  anything  in 
the  remaining  days  of  this  session  about 
the  similar  version  of  class  action  re- 
coveries under  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  really 
controversial  in  these  proposed  amend- 
ments to  title  V  of  Public  Law  93-495; 
they  represent  changes  I  think  everyone 
interested  In  fair  and  effective  antidis- 
crimination credit  legislation  would  be 
willing  to  accept  without  argument. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ACE  DtSCRIMlNATION 

Some  Members  who  have  indicated 
a  recent  willingness  to  expand  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  to  Include 
a  prohibition  against  discrimination  by 
reason  of  age,  including  some  Members 
who  voted  against  the  Inclusion  of  age 
In  the  subconmilttee,  have  nevertheless 
professed  to  see  some  serious  problems 
for  creditors  in  such  a  prohibition. 

I,  therefore,  take  special  notice  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  law  as  recently  en- 
acted, and  under  my  proposed  amend- 
ments to  it,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  full  authority  in  issuing  regulations 
which  Ihay  contain  ".such  classifications, 
differentiation,  or  other  provision,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and 
exceptions  for  any  clajss  of  transactions, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the 
puriJOses  cf  this  title,  to  prevent  circum- 
vention or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  facili- 
tate or  substantiate  compliance  there- 
with." 

Hence,  if  the  spectre  of  a  creditor  be- 
ing sued  for  refusing  to  grant  a  40-year 
mortgage  to  an  85-year-old  individual 
really  worries  the  credit  industry,  and  Is 
not  just  a  smokescreen  to  avoid  treating 
credit-worthy  elderly  people  with  the 
SHme  consideration  as  other  credit  ap- 
plicants, this  can  readily  be  provided  for 
in  the  regiilations.  For  instance,  the  reg- 
ulations are  going  to  have  to  take  into 
consideration  numerous  quirks  and  pro- 
visio:is  of  State  laws  dealing  with  tlie 
credit-worthiness  of  married  women. 
Thus  I  do  not  foresee  any  real  problem 
in  adjusting  the  regulations  to  cover  the 
crodlt-worthiness  of  the  elderly.  We 
learned  in  our  hearings  that  credit  dis- 
crimination against  the  elderly  is  wide- 
spread and  usually  ba.sed  on  pure  prej- 
udice, not  eccmomic  factors. 

NEED    POR    QXrJCK.    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  time  Is  short 
before  adjournment  of  the  93d  Congress, 
I  feel  that  necessary  amendments  to  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  can  still 
be  made  in  this  Congress  if  there  is  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  Members  to 
recognize  their  obligation  to  all  citizens 
to  have  equal  access  to  credit  based  only 
on  ability  to  repay  the  credit. 

Since  the  new  law  does  not  take  effect 
imtil  next  October,  the  time  to  make 
those  changes  Is  now,  before  the  regula- 
tions are  written  covering  sex  and  mari- 
tal status  only. 

TEXT   OF   NEW   ANTIDISCRIMINATION    CREDIT   BIIX 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  new  bill  I 
liitve  introduced  to  amend  the  new  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  of  1974  follows; 

H.R.  17565 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 

Act  to  include  dlscrimluatlou  on  the  basis 

Of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  and 

age,  and  lor  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  (title  V  of  Pu"3lic 
Law  93-495)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  age,"  im- 
mediately before  "sex". 

(b)  SecUon  701(b)  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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"(b)  The  declination  of  credit  on  terms 
offered  pursuant  to — 

"  ( 1 )  any  loan  assistance  program  expressly 
authorized  by  law  for  an  economically  dis- 
advantaged class  of  persons; 

"(2)  any  loan  as.^lstance  program  adminis- 
tered by  a  nonprofit  organization  for  its 
members  or  an  economically  disadvantaged 
clR-ss  of  persons;  or 

"(3)  any  special  purpose  loan  program  of- 
fered by  a  profltmaklng  organization  to  meet 
special  social  needs  which  is  si)eciflcally  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  or  meets  standards  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  by  the  Board;  shall  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  702  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  is  amended  "jy  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (g),  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (b)  through  (f)  as  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (e).  respectively. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  immediately  prior  to  "The",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Board  shall  provide — 

"(1)  that  an  inquiry  by  or  on  'lehalf  of  a 
creditor  of  the  marital  status  of  any  appli- 
cant is  not  a  violation  of  section  701  If  the 
Inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  creditor's  rights 
and  remedies:  and 

"(2)  that  a  request  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
creditor  for  the  slguature  of  both  parties  to  a 
marriage  to  create  a  valid  lien,  pass  clear 
title,  waive  Inchoate  rights  to  property,  or  to 
assign  earulDgs  is  not  a  violation  of  tectlon 
701. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advi-scry 
committee  to  advice  and  consult  with  it  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
In  appointing  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  interests  of  creditors  and 
consumers.  The  committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  at  the  call  of  the  Board.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
shaU,  while  attending  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme.  Such 
members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  subsistence,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business." 

Sec.  4.  Section  705  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MISCELLANEOtrS     PROVISIONS 

"Sec  705.  (a)  Consideration  or  application 
by  a  creditor  of  any  State  law  which  relates 
to  the  creditor's  rights  and  remedies  against 
the  applicant  in  the  event  of  default  is  not 
a  violation  of  section  701. 

"(b)  Any  provision  of  State  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  separate  extension  of  consumer 
credit  to  each  party  to  a  marriage  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  where  each  party  to  a  mar- 
riage volimtarUy  applies  for  separate  credit 
from  the  same  creditor;  Provided.  That  in 
any  case  where  such  a  State  law  is  so  pre- 
empted, each  party  to  the  marriage  shall  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  debt  so  contracted. 

"(c)  When  each  party  to  a  marriage  sep- 
arately and  voluntarily  applies  for  and  ob- 
tains separate  credit  accounts  with  the  same 
creditor,  those  accounts  shall  not  be  aggre- 
gated or  otherwise  combined  for  purposes 
of  determining  permissible  finance  charges 
or  permissible  loan  ceilings  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  of  the  United  States." 

Sec  5.  Section  706  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
portunity Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"oivit.    LiABiLrrr 

"Sbc.  706.  (a)  Any  creditor  who  violates 
section  701  or  any  regulation  pres-iribed  un- 
der section  703  shall  be  liable  to  the  ag- 
grieved applicant  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
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applicant  acting  either  In  an  Individual 
capacity  or  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

••(b)  Except  with  respect  to  any  govern- 
ment or  governmental  subdivision  or  agency, 
Biiy  creditor  who  violates  section  701  or  any 
legT^ilation  prescril>ed  under  section  703  shaU 
be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  for  puni- 
tive damages  in  an  amount  not  greater  than 
$10,000.  in  addition  to  any  actual  damages 
provided  In  6ut>section  (a),  except  In  the 
case  of  a  class  action  the  total  recovery  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  »100,000  or  1  per 
ceutimi  of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor, 
lu  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure  of 
compliance    was    Intentional. 

"(c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
applicant,  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  may  grant  such  equitable  and 
declaratory  relief  as  Is  necessary  to  enforce 
section  701  or  any  regulation  prescribed  un- 
der section  703. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
imder  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  tl»e  court, 
shall  be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by 
the  court  under  such  subsection. 

"(e)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  Ln  conformity  with 
any  official  regulation  or  interpretation  there- 
of by  the  Board,  notwithstanding  that  aftet 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule 
or  Interpretation  Is  amended,  rescinded,  or 
determined  by  Judicial  or  other  avitliority 
to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation,  except — 

"(1)  whenever  any  agency  having  responsi- 
bility for  administrative  enforcement  under 
section  704  commences  its  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  violation  and  obtains 
compliance  with  this  title  by  a  creditor  who 
was  in  violation  of  such  title,  or 

"(2)  whenever  the  Attorney  General  com- 
mences a  civil  action  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation 
IQ  an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
under  this  section  against  a  creditor  who  is 
found  by  the  com-t  to  be  lu  violation  of  this 
title, 

then  any  applicant  who  has  been  a  victim 
of  the  discrimination  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration action  imder  paragraph  (1)  or 
the  judgment  of  the  court  under  paragraph 
(2)  may,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
compliance  with  the  administrative  action 
or  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
Judgment  of  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be, 
bring  an  action  under  this  section  against 
such  creditor. 

"(g)  The  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  administrative  enforcement  under  section 
704,  if  unable  to  obtain  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 701,  are  authorized  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be 
instituted. 

"(h)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g) .  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
one  or  more  creditors  are  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  In  violation  of  this  title, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate, 
including  Injunctive  relief. 

"(i)   No  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
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this  title  shall  recover  imder  this  title  on 
any  transaction  for  which  recovery  Is  had 
imder  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  age, 
sex,  or  marital  status. 

"(J)  No  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  title  and  by  a  violation  of  section  805  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968  shall  recover 
under  this  title  and  section  812  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  if  each  such  violation  is 
based  on  the  same  transaction." 

Sec.  6.  The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  707  as 
section  708  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  706  the  following  new  section: 

"ANNUAL  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  706.  Not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  year  after  1976,  the  Board  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall,  respectively,  make 
reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  functions  under  this 
title.  Including  such  recommendations  as  the 
Board  and  the  Attorney  General,  respectively, 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate.  In  addition, 
each  report  of  the  Board  shall  include  Its 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  title  Is 
being  achieved,  and  a  summary  of  the  en- 
forcement actions  taken  by  each  of  the 
agencies  assigned  administrative  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  under  section  704." 

Sec.  7.  Section  707  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  ", 
except  that  section  703  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment"  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 


STEVE  HAMAS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW    JERSirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Steve 
Hamas,  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  famous 
retired  athletes,  died  October  10  in 
Northport.  N.Y..  at  tlie  age  of  67.  Mr. 
Hamas,  a  heavyweight  boxing  contender, 
was  best  known  for  beating  Max  Schme- 
ling  in  the  early  1930's.  Yet  boxing  was 
not  his  only  sport,  for  Steve  Hamas  was 
a  five-letter  man  at  Penn  State,  gradu- 
ating in  1929  with  honors  in  football, 
baseball,  track,  and  lacrosse,  in  addition 
to  boxing. 

Moreover,  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Hamas 
made  many  fine  contributions  off  the 
athletic  field  as  well.  He  was  a  major  in 
the  Air  Force  during  World  War  n  and 
spent  years  working  for  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  before  re- 
tiring earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  newspa- 
per urticles  from  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News,  each  of  which  gives  further  In- 
sight into  this  remarkable  man.  The  first 
aiticle  appeared  June  10,  1970,  when  Mr. 
Hamas  was  honored  at  a  New  Jersey 
Boxing  Hall  of  Fame  dinner.  The  second 
article  appeared  the  day  after  he  died. 
The  articles  follow ; 

WALLiNGTOrs   Hamas   To   Be   Honored 
(By  Mike  Oalos) 

When  Wallington's  Steve  Hamas  jokingly 
said  "sure"  one  day  In  1927.  he  never  imag- 
ined that  his  reply  would  have  affected  his 
life  the  way  it  did. 

As  a  Junior  at  Penn  State  University.  Ha- 
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mas  began  boxing  because  the  Nittany  Lions 
needed  a  heavyweight  for  the  1927  Intercol- 
legiate championships.  On  Sunday,  more 
than  42  years  later,  Hamas  along  with  Tony 
Galento,  Mickey  Dell  and  Willie  Gradwell, 
wUl  be  inducted  into  the  New  Jersey  Box- 
ing Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Greenbrier  Restau- 
raut,  North  Brunswick. 

A  letterman  on  the  famous  Passaic  Won- 
der Team  of  the  20's,  a  team  his  late  brother 
Mike  starred  on,  Hamas  moved  to  Walllng- 
ton  and  graduated  from  East  Ruthei-ford 
High  in  1925. 

Hamas  went  on  to  earn  All -East  honors  in 
basketball,  honorable  mention  All-America 
as  a  halfback  in  football,  and  to  participate 
in  track  at  Penn  State.  Tiianks  to  being  In 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Hamas  was 
the  intercollegiate  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  In  1927  and  1928. 

AGREE    TO    FICHT 

Once  b.iskelball  .season  ended,  Hamas  liked 
to  stay  in  shape  by  working  out  daily  at 
the  campus  gym.  One  afternoon,  Nittany 
Lion  boxing  coach  Leo  Houck  asked  the  ver- 
satile athlete  If  he  would  give  his  roommate 
a  workout.  Hamas  shared  a  room  with  Marty 
McAndrew,  who  at  the  time  was  intercolle- 
giate lightweight  champ. 

Figuring  his  roommate  wouldn't  hit  him 
too  bard  or  too  often,  Hamas  agreed,  and 
managed  to  survive  the  sparring  session.  He 
thanked  McAndrew  for  allowing  him  to  "stay 
vertical,"  to  which  his  buddy  replied,  "Steve, 
I  really  tried  to  knock  your  block  off." 

Hamas'  showing  prompted  coach  Houck  s 
Invitation  to  represent  the  school  at  the  in- 
tercollegiate championships.  Not  taking  the 
coach  seriously.  Hamas  replied,  "Sure,  I'll 
clean  house  "  and  left  the  gym  thinking  his 
boxUig  days  were  behind  him. 

The  next  day  the  coach  met  Hamas  who 
v.as  smoking  a  cigarette  on  campus,  and 
frantically  asked  what  he  was  dcring.  How 
could  he  box  U  he  was  going  to  smoke?  Beal- 
lizing  for  the  first  time  that  the  coach  was 
serious,  HamaH,  "put  out  the  cigarette  and 
went  to  workout." 

The  intercollegiate  boxing  championships 
began  the  following  Saturdav  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  By  the  time  the  heavyweight 
bout  rolled  around  it  was  past  2  a.m.  Hamas 
was  to  meet  Dynamite  Joe  Lavotl  of  host 
Syracuse  University.  All  Lavotl  had  done  was 
knock  out  seven  opponents  in  a  row,  in  all 
less  than  two  minutes. 

FIVE-TEAR    CAREER 

Since  an  injury  stiffered  during  football 
made  his  right  hand  useless,  Hamas  had  to 
rely  entirely  on  his  left,  and  somehow  ho 
made  It  through  the  first  round  without  tast- 
ing Lavoti's  strong  right  hook. 

Between  rounds  coach  Houck  asked  Hamas 
if  he  had  ever  thotight  of  trying  to  hit  the 
man,  so  in  the  second  he  attempted  a  left  jab 
and  connected,  drawing  blood  from  Lavoti's 
nose.  The  fight  continued  this  way  and.  much 
to  Hamas'  surprise,  he  got  the  decision. 

After  the  fight,  he  went  on  to  win  his  next 
bout  and  take  the  heavyweight  crown.  Ha- 
mas came  back  to  successfully  defend  his 
crown  the  following  season. 

Born  in  Passaic.  Hamas  came  from  a  family 
which  included  five  boys  and  two  girls,  and 
the  appeal  of  professional  boxing  and  its  big 
purses  caused  Hamas  to  ent«r  the  profes- 
sional boxing  world  after  graduation. 

His  career  spanned  only  five  years,  but  in 
40  fights.  Hamas  won  31  boiiis.  lo.st  three  and 
had  six  draws. 

Twenty-six  of  Hamas'  wins  were  by  knock- 
outs. His  biggest  victory  was  a  12  round  deci- 
sion over  Max  Schmeling  in  Philadelphia  in 
1935  in  Schmeling's  first  fight  after  defeat- 
ing Joe  Louis. 

Hamas'  boxing  career  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  later  in  the  year  when  Schmeling  banded 
Hamas  the  only  KO  of  his  life  in  their  re- 
turn bout  in  Hamburg.  Germany. 
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VEKSA'm.E     ATEtLETE 


H&mas  was  triily  a  versatile  athlete,  win- 
ning 13  letters  In  three  years  at  Penn  State 
In  football,  basketball,  track,  and  lacrosse. 

He  tried  a  year  of  pro  football  In  Orange 
while  teaching  physical  education  at  East 
Rutherford  High  School,  his  alma  mater. 

While  at  East  Rutherford  he  introduced  a 
program  of  boxing  instruction. 

One  thing  Hamas  always  hoped  to  do  was 
repay  his  family  for  his  education  and  fi- 
nance his  way  through  medical  school.  His 
career  was  an  illustrious  one  and  he  esti- 
mates his  total  earnings  from  the  ring  to  be 
approximately  $50,000  in  four  and  one-half 
years. 

Even  though  he  dldnt  ge*  to  medical 
school,  boxing  proved  beneficial  for  Hamas 
and  his  induction  to  the  Jersey  Hall  of  Fame 
is  a  fitting  climax.  If  he  had  the  choice  to 
make  again,  his  reply  would  definitely  be, 
"sure!" 

Steve  Hamas.  Boxer,  Ex-TrrLg  Contender 

NoRTHPORT,  NY. — Steve  Hamas,  a  former 
heavyweight  contender  who  beat  Max 
Schmellng  in  the  early  30s,  died  Thursday  at 
Northport  Veterans  Hospital  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness. He  was  67. 

Hamas  was  a  five-letter-man  at  Penn 
State,  graduating  in  1929  after  winning  hon- 
ors in  football,  baseball,  track,  lacrosse  and 
boxing.  After  winning  several  collegiate  box- 
ing titles,  he  turned  pro  after  graduation 
and  beat  former  world  champion  Schmellng 
in  12  rounds  in  1934.  The  next  year,  however, 
m  Hamburg.  Germany,  Schmellng  knocked 
him  out  on  the  ninth  round  of  a  return 
match  and  he  quit  the  ring  soon  after. 

Hamas  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II  and  spent  many  years  working 
for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  before  retiring  earlier  this  year. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Katherine,  a 
son  Steve  Jr.,  a  daughter  Katherine  Savoy 
and  10  grandchildren. 

He  is  also  survived  by  three  brothers.  An- 
drew of  Toms  River,  and  George  and  John, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Ann  Sudeck,  all  of  147 
Wallington  Ave.  Another  brother,  Michael 
Hamas,  predeceased  him. 

Hamas  wa.=  a  letterman  on  the;  famous  Pas- 
saic High  School  Wonder  Teamj  of  the  20"8, 
a  team  his  late  brother,  Mikcj  starred  on. 
The  family  moved  to  Wallington,  N.J.,  and 
Hamas  went  to  East  Rutherford  High  School. 

Hamas'  career  spanned  only  five  years,  but 
In  40  fights,  he  won  31  bouts,  lost  three  and 
had  six  draws. 

Hamas,  born  Steven  V.  Hamas  in  Passaic, 
N.J.,  graduated  from  East  Rutherford,  N.J., 
High  School,  before  becoming  a  freshman 
at  Penn  State  in  the  fall  of  1925.  He  was 
twice  national  intercollegiate  heavyweight 
champion  before  gaining  national  promi- 
nence as  a  pro  by  stopping  vetWan  Tommy 
Loughran  in  New  York's  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  1932. 

That  made  Hamas  the  newest  heavyweight 
sensation  of  the  time  and  led  to  his  bouts 
with  Schmellng.  He  was  the  first  big  man 
from  the  college  ranks  to  win  a  main  bout 
in  the  Garden.  1 


A  WOMEN'S  STATE  OP  THE  STATE 
ADDRESS        I 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Koryne  E. 
Horbal,  Coordinator  of  the  DFL — Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor— Feminist  Caucus 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  presented  the 
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first  feminist  state  of  the  State  address 
at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
caucus,  November  16,  1974. 

In  this  address  Ms.  Horbal  analyzes 
the  recent  election  from  a  feminist 
standpoint  and  lists  priorities  for  women 
in  the  coming  legislative  session  in  Min- 
nesota. These  are:  Employment  for 
women;  concern  for  elderly  women; 
child  care — not  child  warehousing — pro- 
grams; implementing  regulations  pro- 
hibiting sex  discrimination  in  schools; 
personal  rights;  ERA  laws;  and  health 
care. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  because 
it  emphasizes  the  influence  that  women 
can  and  do  have  in  political  life.  The 
address  follows: 

State  of  the  State  Address 
(By  Koryne  E.  Horbal) 
Friends  in  the  Caucus,  without  seeming 
pretentious,  I  would  like  to  preface  my  re- 
marks with  the  observation  that  these  are 
very  significant  days  in  the  history  of  women. 
And,  we  all  too  readily  take  them  for  granted. 
We  are  caught  up  in  our  everyday  work  .  .  . 
endless  meetings,  countless  conventions,  and 
mundane  fundraisers:  We  tire  of  the  con- 
stant battles  that  each  of  us  fights  politi- 
cally as  well  as  personally,  knowing  that  the 
hardest  ones  are  yet  to  come.  We  tend  to 
lose  perspective. 

But  we  must  stop  for  a  moment.  Stop  to 
consider  that  today  200  committed  feminists 
are  gathered  here  at  a  political  meeting  .  .  . 
which  we  ourse'ives  have  called  ...  on  the 
eve  of  the  International  Year  of  the  Woman, 
1975.  Without  giving  it  a  second  thought,  we 
are  about  to  do  something  that  has  never 
been  done  before.  So  let  us  give  this  meeting 
a  second  thought:  Feminists  have  come  of 
age,  sure  of  ourselves  and  of  our  cause.  And 
we  dare  to  deliver  ...  a  feminist  state  of  the 
State  address! 

The  DFL  Feminist  Caucus,  only  one  year 
old,  is  unique  In  the  Nation.  We  are  the 
first,  and  only  politically  aSUlated  feminist 
organization  In  the  country  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  sister  republican  feminists  In 
Minnesota.)  In  addition,  we  are  the  only 
organized  humanist,  Issue-orlented  pressure 
group,  that  exists  today  in  the  DFL  party — 
which  Is  at  this  moment  virtually  In  com- 
plete control  of  our  State  government.  Our 
position  Is  not  only  unique:  It  is  valuable. 
In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
our  commitment  to  feminism  and  to  the 
party,  because  of  the  increased  public  sup- 
port for  feminist  issues  that  we  saw  In  the 
recent  election,  and  because  of  the  excep- 
tional talents  of  our  membership;  that  what 
the  DFL  Feminist  Caucus  can  do  to  In- 
fluence the  majority  DFL  party  In  this  State 
In  the  next  two  years  could  have  as  great  an 
Impact  on  Minnesota  politics  as  can  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Republican  party  Itself,  which 
is  currently  In  a  state  of  total  disarray. 

If  we  In  this  room  have  the  courage,  and 
Just  as  Importantly,  If  we  have  the  patience 
and  strength,  we  can  bring  about  meaningful 
change  In  Minnesota  in  the  next  two  years. 
But  we  will  need  to  play  two  roles  to  bring 
about  those  changes. 

First,  the  role  of  a  guide,  sharing  with  the 
party  the  feminist  vision  of  a  better,  more 
human  world.  And  secondly,  the  role  of  sup- 
porting, assisting  and  reinforcing  the  prog- 
ress we  hope  for  under  DFL  leadership. 

Our  party  experienced  a  heady  victory  last 
week.  Let  us  look  at  It  and  see  what  that 
victory  means  to  DFL  feminists  and  the 
changes  we  anticipate.  There  are  some 
DFL'ers  who  wUl  claim  that  the  victory  was 
an  overwhelming  mandate  to  continue  in 
the  status  quo.  That  Is  certainly  a  very  com- 
forting and  comfortable  interpretation. 

But  I  do  not  share  that  Interpretation. 
While  without  a  doubt  the  DFL  has  made 
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significant  strlde«  in  such  Important  areas 
as  tax  reform  and  relief,  campaign  and  gov- 
ernment ethics,  and  minimum  wage.  It  must 
not  be  tricked  and  lured  into  a  state  of 
laziness  and  self-congratulation.  If  It  Is,  then 
this  landslide  victory  of  1974 — like  the  na- 
tional Republican  landslide  of  1972,  will  b« 
promptly,  and  catastrophlcally.  reversed. 

We  must  keep  moving.  As  Democrats  we 
must  recognize  In  all  honesty  that  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  election  was  voter  frustra- 
tion. Voters  know  that  they  have  been  duped, 
and  they  are  angry.  They  react  to  being  ne- 
glected, to  being  used  by  hired  ad  men  like 
pawns  on  a  politician's  chess  board  to  be  won. 
Sometimes  politicians  forget  that  voters  see 
government  as  determining  Important  parts 
of  their  lives:  the  amount  of  their  social 
security  check,  the  89o  they  must  pay  for  a 
pound  of  ground  beef,  the  kind  of  future 
they  can  hope  for  for  their  children. 

Voters  want  .  .  .  voters  are  demanding !  .  .  . 
results.  As  DFL'ers,  we  have  only  two  years 
to  deliver  on  that  challenge.  And  DFL  femi- 
nists feel  this  urgency  as  deeply  as  any  DFL 
State  legislator,  as  deeply  as  our  DFL  gov- 
ernor, as  deeply  as  our  DFL  party  chairper- 
son. We  have  as  much  to  gain  as  they  do  .  . . 
and  much  more  to  lose. 

But  before  going  on  to  enumerate  the 
issues  in  our  legislative  program,  we  should 
take  one  more  look  at  the  1974  election,  this 
time  from  a  purely  feminist  standpoint. 

Twenty  women,  more  women  than  ever 
before,  ran  for  the  Minnesota  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  are  pleased  at  the  results 
of  that  election.  We  are  pleased  that  Mln- 
nesotans  elected  seven  women  legislators— 
a  near  record  number  for  this  State. 

We  are  also  proud  of  those  women  who 
ran,  brave  and  well-organized  campaigns — 
but  lost  them  in  traditionally  Republican 
areas.  We  owe  them  our  special  thanks.  These 
women  have  served  as  well  as  the  others,  but 
their  service  has  not  been  recognized.  Let 
us  recognize  It. 

We  must  remember,  as  we  look  at  these 
election  results,  that  no  matter  what  es- 
tablishment politicians  tell  us,  our  legisla- 
tive victory  was  not  accidental — feminists 
worked  for  it. 

We  are  pleased  that  for  the  first  time  In 
Minnesota  history  a  woman  was  elected  to 
statewide  office.  Certainly  four  years  ago 
there  was  no  necessity  to  run  a  woman  on 
the  State  ticket.  I  would  say  that  four  years 
ago  a  woman  .  .  .  any  woman  . .  .  would  have 
been  unacceptable. 

But  again,  no  matter  what  establishment 
politicians  tell  us,  remember  that  this  victory 
was  our  victory.  It  was  not  given  to  us,  but 
we  worked  for  it;  many  of  us  for  two  years, 
four  years,  ten,  even  more  years. 

We  are  pleased  that  not  even  one  of  our 
friends  In  the  legislature  who  took  firm 
stands  on  feminist  Issues  was  defeated. 
Couple  that  with  the  fact  that  70'^^  of  the 
candidates  the  caucus  endorsed  were  vic- 
torious; that  several  anti-feminist  legislators 
were  defeated:  That  the  total  number  of 
feminist  legislators  has  doubled,  perhaps 
tripled. 

Again,  that  Is  no  accident.  These  facts 
represent  the  rewards  of  a  long,  grueling 
battle. 

Yet,  as  gratifying  as  these  successes  are, 
they  are  even  more  impressive  as  they  were 
repeated  on  the  national  scene. 

One  national  feminist  leader,  Bea  Blair, 
states  that  42  of  the  "enemies"  of  feminism 
are  not  returning  to  Congerss  in  1975.  For 
example,  Congressman  Angelo  Roncallo  of 
New  York,  Congressman  Lawrence  Hogan  of 
Maryland  (author  of  one  of  the  three  com- 
pulsory pregnancy  bills) ,  and  Congressman 
Harold  Froehllch  of  Wisconsin  (author  of  a 
compulsory  bill)  will  not  return  to  Congress. 
And  in  our  neighboring  State  of  Wisconsin, 
Kathryn  Morrison,  the  first  woman  ever 
elected  to  that  State's  Senate,  defeated  Gor- 
don Roseleip,  the  enlightened  incumbent  who 
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said  "IX  we  give  condoms  to  the  poor,  what 
will  happen  to  America  in  her  ho\\x  of  need? 
vnio  will  provide  her  armies?" 

All  the  women  incumbents  in  the  Federal 
Co'igress  were  elected,  and  five  additional 
women  vrtll  Join  them.  Ella  Grasso  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  first  woman 
governor  elected  solely  on  her  own  merits, 
/^nd  across  the  Nation,  there  are  26',i  more 
women  in  State  legislatures  than  were  there 

la<t  year. 

Of  the  ten  feminist  congressional  candi- 
dates targeted  for  defeat  by  the  arch-con- 
servative publication  The  Wanderer,  only 
one.  . .  the  only  non-Incumbent  was  defeated. 
What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  at  long  length,  large  num- 
bers of  women,  trained  from  childhood  to 
defer  to  men  both  privately  and  publicly,  are 
beginning  to  a.ssert  their  own  priorities.  The 
public  assertion,  I  am  convinced,  Is  all  the 
stronger  because  it  publicly  reflects  and 
magnifies  the  thousands,  even  miUlons  of 
personal  assertions  that  women  are  now 
courageously  making  In  their  private  lives. 
It  means  that  women  have  iiot  only  mas- 
tered the  poUUcal  skUl  to  achieve  their  poUt- 
ical  goals,  but  they  have  also  developed  the 
confidence  to  use  those  skills  how  and  when 
they  must. 

Finally,  and  let  us  say  this  often,  and  say 
It  publicly,  because  It  Is  true:  It  means  that 
much  work,  after  much  suffering  and  pain, 
feminists  have  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
back  of  that  great  paper-tiger:  The  anti- 
abortion,  anti-woman  lobby.  With  the  batUe 
turned  so  that  the  mj'opla  and  the  Intoler- 
ance of  that  single-issue  lobby  Is  finally  ex- 
posed, feminists  will  finally  be  free  to  turn 
to  other  equally  important  ls.sues. 

We  feel  that  with  this  Increased  aware- 
ness and  respect  for  the  feminist  movement, 
never  again  will  our  own  DFL  Senators  and 
Representatives  be  so  intimidated  by  the 
anti-woman  lobby  that  they  will  remain 
silent  while  women  are  publicly  humUlated 
in  the  legislative  chambers.  Never  again  wUl 
they  remain  silent,  albeit  embarrassed  while 
a  Senator  Schrom  accuses  supporters  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  (who  are  present 
m  the  Senate  gallery  even  whUe  he  speaks) 
of  "hating  themselves,  hattng  men,"  and 
maintaining  their  "homes  in  chaos  *lth 
bastard  children  under  their  beds." 

Frankly.  I  am  embarassed  to  repeat  those 
words,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are  embar- 
rassed to  hear  them.  Therefore,  we  can  all 
sincerely  hope  that  with  our  strong,  new  DFL 
majority  In  both  Houses,  such  words  of  scorn 
and  insult  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  our 
official  public  forums. 

But  one  spectre  of  gloom  stlU  hovers  above 
us.  at  the  peak  of  this  feminist  victory.  It 
is  the  same  sense  of  foreboding  shored  by 
all  other  Americans:  The  prospect  of  a  reces- 
sion, or  even  worse,  a  depression. 

For  whUe  all  Americans  suffer  In  hard 
economic  times,  statistics  show  that  women, 
like  minorities  and  the  aged,  suffer  the  most. 
In  good  times  it  Is  very  attractive  to  fiil  the 
labor  force,  and  relatively  easy  to  hire  non- 
whites,  non-males.  But  In  hard  times,  and  we 
look  to  the  earlier  years  of  this  country  for 
documentation,  women  and  minorities  are 
always  the  last  hired,  and  the  first  fired. 
That  !s  why.  In  our  legislative  program  for 
1975.  we  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
economic  security  and  economic  opportunity 
for  women. 

Already  we  hear  talk  of  keepUig  women 
at  home,  urging  them  to  abandon  their  Jobs. 
But  in  our  legislative  program  we  will  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  stimulating  full 
employment,  especially  In  public  service  Jobs 
In  areas  such  as  day  care,  environmental 
needs  and  services  to  the  aged.  One  of  our 
economy's  draining  expenses  is  the  high  cost 
of  welfare.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  only 
way  to  reduce  welfare  Is  to  assiure  women 
who  wish  to  work  outside  the  home  of  their 
ability  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
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JOBS  rOB  WOMEW 

Therefore  our  first  economic  priority  ia 
Jobs  for  women.  Our  Jobs  for  women  program 
has  three  parts: 

A  modification  of  Veteran's  Preference  to  a 
one-time  only  advantage.  While  we  recognize 
that  these  men  have  served  their  country 
generously,  we  also  know  that  there  are 
thousands  of  women  who  have  also  gener- 
ously served  their  families  and  their  country. 
In  their  homes.  But  when  they  decide  to  en- 
ter the  Job  market  they  are  systematically 
ke'jt  out  by  nearly  unlimited  Veteran's  Pref- 
erence. The  problem  Is  especially  serious  in 
the  Civil  service.  We  would  also  extend  Vet- 
erans  Preference  to  the  widows  of  veterans 
who  died  service -related  deaths,  and  the 
wives  of  veterans  incapacitated  by  service- 
related  accidents. 

The  second  part  of  our  Jobs  for  women 
program  Is  legislation  to  help  make  the  State 
of  Minnosota  a  model  employer.  The  State, 
Minnesota's  largest  employer  has  the  duty 
to  afford  equal  employment  opportunities  to 
all  Its  citizens.  Therefore  we  will  propose 
additional  funding  for  the  State  affirmative 
action  program  for  effective  recruitment, 
more  frequent  departmental  reviews  and 
more  assistance  for  department  affirmative 
action  officers,  supplementary  training  for 
minorities  and  women,  awareness  and  hu- 
man relations  training  for  all  employees,  and 
career  development  counseling  for  all  State 
employees. 

Our  third  Jobs  for  women  proposal  wouia 
enable  our  existing  State  human  rights  law 
.  .  .  one  of  the  finest  In  the  Nation  ...  to 
do  its  intended  Job  better.  We  favor  the  cltl- 
zens  right  to  private  action.  This  legislation 
would  change  State  law  so  that  women  and 
minorities  and  the  handicapped  can  hire 
their  own  attorney  in  order  to  bring  their 
cases  of  discrimination  directly  to  court.  The 
legal  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  party  com- 
mitting the  Discriminatory  Act,  If  the  plain- 
tiff wins  the  case. 

Now,  all  charges  of  discrimination  must 
be  handled  for  an  initial  period  of  90  days  by 
the  State  Department  of  Human  Rights, 
which  is  already  overburdened  with  literally 
hundreds  of  cases.  We  support  this  concept, 
knowing  that  90  days  is  a  long  time  to  be  out 
of  a  Job,  and  knowing  that  this  procedure 
would  free  the  human  rights  department  to 
concentrate  on  policy  questions,  and  Impor- 
tant landmark  cases. 


AGING   WOMEN 

A  second  area  of  concern  to  feminists  Is  the 
plight  of  senior  citizens  in  this  inflationary- 
recessionary  time.  We  know  that  elderly 
women  are  the  single  most  impoverished 
segment  of  our  society. 

After  many  years  of  productive  service  to 
their  families,  most  women  live  several  years 
longer  than  their  husbands,  and  are  doubly 
handicapped  by  discriminatory  social  secu- 
rity laws,  over  and  above  the  universal  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  The  DFL  feminist  caucus 
supports  the  legislaUve  priorities  of  the 
metropolitan  senior  citizens  federation,  In- 
cluding: the  generic,  rather  than  brand 
labeling  of  drugs:  a  higher  tax  credit  on 
rents:  the  restructuring  of  nursing  home  re- 
imbursement methods;  and  continued  and 
additional  tax  relief  for  the  elderly. 

CHILDREN 


Our  third  area  of  concern  without  doubt 
represents  the  most  important  investment 
Minnesotans  can  make  In  the  future.  It  Is  a 
subject  that  Is  close  to  all  of  ovu:  hearts:  oiur 
children. 

Today  in  Minnesota  there  are  over  115,000 
children  of  employed  mothers  and  single 
male  heads  of  household  for  whom  there  Is 
no  room  In  existing  licensed  day  care  centers. 
This  situation  Is  intolerable.  And  experts 
predict  that  day  care  needs  wUl  Increase  43 ',i 
in  the  1970's. 

The  DFL  Feminist  Caucus  will  support 
additional  funding  for  the  Child  Care  Facili- 
ties Act  for  a  variety  of  child  care  programs 
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Special  attention  should  be  given  to  pro- 
grams tot  Latin  American  and  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  migrant  children,  who  are  expected 
TO  arrive  In  ever  growing  niunbers  in  Minne- 
sota In  the  next  few  years. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  caucus  favors  child 
care  programs— not  mere  child  warehousing. 
Another  very  serious  problem  for  our 
youngest  citizens  exists  in  Minnesota  today. 
In  1973  here  were  278  reported  ca.=.es  of 
child  abuse  In  Minnesota,  and  according  to 
the  Mondale  Commission  on  Child  Abtise,  for 
every  reported  case  there  are  between  10  to 
100  "  cases  uiueported.  The  DFL  Feminist 
Caucus  wiU  support  legislation  to  aUevlate 
this  complex  and  horrifying  problem.  We 
will  attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  child  abuse, 
with  funding  for  counseling  and  public  edu- 
cation, and  crisis  centers  for  famUles  In  dis- 
tress. We  feel  that  any  such  program  should 
r?spect  the  right  to  privacy,  as  well  as  due 
process  of  law. 

Finally,  we  support  Increased  funding  for 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  the  new  regulations  that  pro- 
hibit sex  discriminatUm  in  our  schools.  This 
is  where  discrimination  Is  most  damaging  to 
young  women.  If  we  refuse  to  grant  them 
equal  educational  opportunity,  we  will  be 
handicapping  them  socially,  economleaUy, 
and  personally,  for  the  reet  of  their  lives. 

PERSOWAL   rights 

Feminists,  who  are  committed  to  the  free, 
socially  responsible  exercise  of  Individual 
rightsl  favor  two  bUls  that  will  help  safe- 
guard those  rlghU:  "conaentlng  adults"  leg- 
islation: and  expansion  of  the  conscience 
clatise  to  protect  health  personnel  perform- 
ing abortion-related  services  from  harass- 
ment, intimidation,  and  recriminatory  lasa 
of  Job. 

E.R.A.    LAWS 

We  support  the  series  of  bUls  that  wUl  sys- 
tematlcallv  correct  discriminatory  sections 
of  oxn  Minnesota  statutes.  This  revision  will 
be  required  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
ratified  by  oiir  legislature  In  1973. 

CTJN    CONTROL 

We  win  continue  to  actively  support  a  State 
gun  control  law.  One  poll  shows  83  i  of  Min- 
nesota women  supporting  gun  control. 

HEALTH    CARE 

Flnallv.  we  focus  on  health  care.  We  will 
support  "legislation  to  provide  a  Stat*  sub- 
sidy for  local  pubUc  health  ser%-ice6.  We  sup- 
port a  program  to  coordinate  State  and  Fed- 
eral assistance  fca:  community  family  plan- 
ning services,  working  through  established 
organizations  such  as  planned  parenUiood. 
And  wherever  possible  we  wUl  urge  the  in- 
clusion of  consumers  on  public  health  boards 
at  all  levels. 

We  wUl  submit  this  program  to  Governor 
Anderson  and  our  legislative  leaders  with  the 
hope  that  thev  will  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  women  In  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  for  our  part  we  must  be  wUlin^  to  make 
the  commitment  of  time  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  support  their  good  efforts. 

As  feminists  we  believe  that  because  these 
Issues  are  priority  Issues  for  Minnesota 
women.  They  deserve  the  priority  attention 
of  ovir  elected  officials. 

We  are  confident  this  program  wlU  receive 
their  attention.  It  represents  a  poslUve  step 
towards  a  more  humane  futiu-e  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children. 


FLIGHT  514 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or   INOI.VNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 
Mr    HUDNUT.  Mr.   Speaker.  TWA's 
Plight    No.    514.    which    originates 


in 
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aay, 


Indianapolis  early  in  the  day,  stops  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  arrives  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  has 
sometimes  been  dubbed  the  "Congres- 
sional Milkrun"  or  "Congressional  Spe- 
cial" because  so  many  Congressmen, 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  other  politi- 
cal figures  ride  the  plane.  Over  the  past 
2  years,  I  have  ridden  it  on  an  average  of 
almost  once  a  week,  and  enjoyed  the 
company  of  other  Hoosier  political  fig- 
ures such  as  Senators  Bircsh  Bayh  and 
Vance  Hartke,  Congressmen  William 
Bray,  John  Myers,  and  former  Congress- 
man Richard  Roudebush.  Usually,  when 
we  stopped  in  Columbus,  Ohjo,  Congress- 
men Chalmers  Wylie  and  Sam  Devine 
would  get  on  the  plane  and  we  would  all 
ride  into  Washington  together. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  December  1st, 
Flight  514,  diverted  from  Washington 
National  Airport  to  Dulles  Ihtemational 
Airport,  due  to  inclement  feather  con- 
ditions, failed  to  clear  the-  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  crashed  into  a  rocky  out- 
crop known  as  Paris  Mountain  some  23 
miles  west  of  its  intended  destination. 
The  92  persons  aboard  werie  killed,  in- 
cluding 19  Hoosiers  among  the  victims, 
and  16  others  who  were  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  in  Indiana  and  were  return- 
ing to  Washington  at  the  cpnclusion  of 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend.  Jt  was  a  ter- 
rible disaster  that  sent  j  Shockwaves 
throughout  the  Nation.  I 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  mjy  colleagues 
in  the  Congress — and  particularly  those 
who.  Uke  myself,  have  frequently  flown 
Flight  No.  514— when  I  say  that  we  ex- 
tend to  the  victims'  familiefe  and  loved 
ones  our  sincerest  sympati^y  in  their 
bereavement.  Their  loss  diBiinishes  us 
all,  and  we  want  them  to  kiiow  that  we 
are  with  them  in  spirit  in  tfeeir  hour  of 
sorrow,  hnked  to  them  by  the  mystic 
cords  of  brotherhood  that  bind  us  to- 
gether in  the  human  family.  Not  that 
anything  we  might  say  can  a$suage  their 
anguish;  but  we  would  assiire  them  of 
our  sensitivity  to  their  pain  a^d  our  com- 
passion for  their  suffering,      j 

Now  then,  beyond  this,  without  pre- 
suming upon  the  privilege  (if  access  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  without  in- 
tending in  any  way  to  trespass  upon  the 
religious  beliefs — or  agnosticism— of 
others,  and  without  wanting  to  give  the 
appearance  of  exploiting  a»n  aviation 
tragedy  for  purposes  of  speechmaking,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make 
a  few  random  personal  dbservations 
which  came  to  me  as  I  was  liiding  flight 
514  into  Washington  this  morning, 
about  the  relation  of  a  tra^c  accident 
like  this  to  the  religious  faith  cradled  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scripturea,  a 
faith,  I  am  sure,  which  a  iiajority  of 
Americans  profess.  ^ 

Trying  to  figure  out  God's  ways  with 
man  is  a  question  that  invariably  arises 
whenever  disaster  strikes  a  community 
or  misfortune  unexpectedly  falls  upon 
someone's  shoulders.  Dark  moments  tend 
to  throw  our  belief  in  God's  power  and 
goodness  into  shadow.  They  test  our 
faith.  Beyond  their  social  inipact,  they 
have  a  theological  dimensioi|i — at  least 
for  a  person  of  faith.  Some  ijnay  simply 
shrug  them  off  by  charging  Uiem  to  bad 
luck:  I 

Thafs  the  way  the  ball  bounces.  That's 
the  way  the  cookie  crumbles.  Itj  was  in  the 
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cards.  Just  fate,  "Que  Serra,  Serra."  What- 
ever will  be  wlU  be. 

But  for  anyone  who  believes  that  God 
is  actively  in  work  in  His  World,  a  prob- 
lem, indeed,  exists. 

It  would  be  presximptuous  to  claim 
final  answers,  because  mortal  men  "see 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  when  at  all. 
But  perhaps  some  glimmerings  of  truth 
can  be  cited  that  may  show  us  a  bit  of 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Tragedy 
invariably  tempts  men  to  despair  or 
prompts  them  to  faith,  and  reflecting 
on  this  matter  and  hoping  to  move  my 
thoughts  in  a  positive  direction,  five 
considerations  came  to  my  mmd  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I. 

I  believe  God  was  there.  He  was  not 
out  on  recess.  When  people  experience 
misfortune,  they  often  feel  God  has 
abandoned  them.  Feeling  empty  inside, 
they  decide  life  is  empty  outside.  They 
let  tragedy  void  life  of  meaning,  and 
turn  them  into  nihihsts.  If  God  were 
really  God,  they  suppose,  He  would  have 
been  there  to  stop  the  evil  before  it 
worked  its  damage. 

But  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  point  us  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. God  is  present  in  our  darkest 
moments,  suffering  along  with  us:  that 
is  certainly  part  of  what  we  must  say  as 
the  smoke  clears  from  the  WTeckage  on 
that  Virginia  mountainside.  Scripture 
teaches  that  God  did  not  create  the 
world  and  then  vacate  its  premises.  He 
did  not  birth  it  and  then  drop  it,  as  a 
foundling  on  the  doorstep  of  an  mdiffer- 
ent  universe.  He  created  it.  but  continues 
to  sustain  and  work  His  will  through 
it.  He  is  involved.  Says  the  psalmist: 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  Thou  art  with  me.  If 
I  ascend  to  Heaven,  Thou  art  there.  If  I  make 
my  bed  In  Hell,  Thou  are  there.  If  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  In  the 
Innermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  Thy 
Right  Hand  shall  hold  me. 

And  then,  jumping  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  New,  we  encounter  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  went  by  the  name  "Em- 
manuel" which  is  translated  "God  with 
us."  Christians  beheve  that  God  took  our 
humanity  so  seriously,  wanted  so  much  to 
identify  Himself  with  us,  that  He  Him- 
self became  human.  He  did  not  hold 
Himself  aloof.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end." 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  notion  of 
the  impassibility  of  God— that  is,  the  un- 
feellngness  of  God.  Nothing  could  deserve 
Him  or  move  Him,  they  said.  They  inter- 
preted Him  as  an  imperturable  cosmic 
sphinx.  But  the  bibUcal  witness  suggests 
that  this  is  a  false  notion.  Without  in  any 
way  limiting  CJod,  we  can  legitimately  say 
on  the  basis  of  His  revelation  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  He  feels  emotions  and  volun- 
tarily suffers  time  and  again,  much  like 
any  human  father.  In  Hebrew  literature, 
we  hear  Him  crying  out  with  David  for 
one  child  who  had  died,  "O  Absalom, 
Absalom."  And  in  Christian  literature, 
we  hear  Him  crying  out  with  Jesus  for  a 
whole  group  of  His  children,  "O  Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem." 

God  knows  what  we  are  gomg  through. 
The  universe  is  not  Indifferent  to  us.  He 
was  on  flight  514  from  rimway  to  moun- 
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tainside.  Our  pain  Is  His  pain.  The  death 
of  our  loved  ones  is  the  death  of  His 
loved  ones.  Our  tears  are  His  tears,  if 
we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  a  twisted 
burning  mass  of  steel  and  gas  and  snow, 
He  is  there,  saying : 

"Pear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  O  be  not  dls- 
mayed." 

n. 

I  believe  we  should  avoid  explaining  it 
all  away  as  God's  will.  We  cannot  gloss 
over  the  tough  and  tragic  facts  of  life. 
Biblical  faith  faces  the  tragic,  it  does  not 
soft-pedal  it.  The  usual  way  of  ignoring 
the  tragic  m  religious  circles  is  to  pass 
off  the  tragic  as  God's  will.  This  pious 
platitude  is  intended  to  chloroform  one's 
outraged  feelmgs.  But  it  strikes  me  as 
terribly  gratuitous  and  oversimplified  to 
consign  an  accident  like  this  to  the  will 
of  God  and  leave  it  like  that.  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  accept  any  facile  resolu- 
tion of  misfortune  that  annuls  its  calam- 
itous aspects.  Biblical  faith  has  trag- 
edy— the  tragedy  of  exile  and  cruci- 
fixion at  its  heart.  So,  to  the  bereaved 
persons  stumbling  through  the  debris  of 
fiight  514,  you  do  not  try  to  sugar-coat 
the  tragedy  by  saymg  "Well,  this  was 
God's  will."  Rather,  you  say,  "This  was 
awful."  A  httle  boy  runs  out  mto  a  street 
and  gets  hit  by  an  automobile — a  man 
overworked,  breaks  down  and  goes  to 
pieces — a  mother  with  three  small  chil- 
dren, takes  ill  with  a  termmal  disease- 
nation  lifts  up  sword  against  nation — an 
instrument  malfunction,  a  sudden  down- 
draft  occurs,  and  the  frail  airborne  bark 
of  man  is  plimged  to  earth,  carrying  92 
persons  to  their  death — can  we  say  God 
causes  these  things  to  happen,  or  that 
He  directly  wills  them?  I  think  not.  A 
little  reverent  agnosticism  at  this  pomt 
might  be  very  much  in  order.  Dostoev- 
ski's Ivan  Karamazov  was  right  when 
he  said  that  if  God's  truth  demands  the 
tortured  cry  of  a  single  innocent  child, 
then  God's  truth  is  not  worth  the  price 
of  admission. 

ni. 

But  third,  I  believe  the  accident  can  be 
comprehended  within  the  permissive  will 
of  God.  Not  that  He  caused  it,  but  He 
created  the  kind  of  world  in  which  it 
could  happen.  The  story  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Bible  suggests  that  while 
God  created  a  Garden  of  Eden,  He  also 
created  the  conditions  in  which  a  fall 
from  grace  could  occur.  He  created  a 
world  in  which  instruments  can  mal- 
function, technology  can  fail,  human 
beings  can  err,  nature  can  erupt,  the 
temples  of  men  can  be  torn  down,  and 
goodness  can  be  crucified.  God's  world  is 
no  antiseptic  greenhouse  in  which  evil 
germs  can  never  sprout.  God  is  not  a 
manipulater,  who  overrides  our  freedom, 
or  willy-nilly  abrogates  natural  law  to 
suit  our  fancy.  He  has  given  us  life,  and 
works  within  His  givmgness  to  accom- 
plish His  purposes. 

rv. 

Which  suggests  a  fourth  observation. 
I  believe  we  should  try  to  include  the 
tragic  m  the  wider  framework  of  the 
providence  of  God.  Soaring  high  above 
the  clouds  this  morning,  up  where  the 
sky  was  clear  and  where  the  sun  was 
bright,  far  above  the  storm  that  was 
buffeting  the  Earth  below,  the  comfort- 
ing words  of  the  spiritual  came  to  mind: 
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"He's  got  the  whole  world  in  His  hands." 
His  love  spans  our  world  like  a  rainbow. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  suggestion  in 
the  Bible  that  the  very  hairs  on  our 
heads  are  numbered,  and  that  not  even 
a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
the  Heavenly  Father's  will.  Tlius  we 
must  ask,  can  we  believe  less  tlian  that 
the  catastrophe  of  FUght  514  must  some- 
how be  comprehended  within  the  frame- 
work of  God's  wider  plans?  Either  that 
or  God  is  not  God.  Either  that  or  life 
has  no  ultimate  meaning  beyond  the 
sheer  fragmentariness  of  events.  Either 
we  Uve  by  accident  and  die  by  accident, 
or  we  live  by  plan  and  die  by  plan.  Ei- 
tlier  life  is  "a  tale  told  by  an  idiot  full 
of  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing"  or 
it  is  a  story  conceived  by  God  full  of 
purpose  and  possibility  signifying  every- 
thing. Either  men  are  to  the  fates  as 
flies  that  boys  wantonly  kill  for  sport  on 
a  summer  day,  or  they  are  to  God  as 
sparrows  which  do  not  lose  a  featlier 
that  has  not  been  brushed  away  by  His 
finger. 

Biblical  faith  sees  the  tragic  in  terms 
of  the  providential,  not  the  providential 
in  terms  of  the  tragic.  So  the  Jewish  na- 
tion could  interpret  the  exile  and  the 
Babylon  captivity  as  a  prelude  to  their 
retiu-n  to  Jerusalem  and  the  rebuilding 
of  their  temple,  and  the  Chi-istian 
church  could  soimd  itself  on  the  belief 
that  resurrection  follows  crucifixion. 
From  this  angle,  the  tragic  is  not  an  in- 
comprehensible calamity  that  must 
merely  be  endured;  rather,  it  forms  part 
of  a  larger  picture.  The  jagged  piece 
somehow  fits  into  the  puzzle  of  life.  "God 
moves  in  mysterious  ways.  His  wonders 
to  perform."  You  and  I  may  not  see  the 
harmony  now.  We  are  not  asked  to  see  it, 
only  to  believe  in  it.  And  possibly  some 
futiu-e  day,  we  will  look  back  and  reflect 
with  the  British  scholar.  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson,  who  once  wrote : 

The  warp  that  Is  stretched  on  the  loom 
of  the  years  U  all  one  to  God.  and  the  pat- 
tern woven  by  the  flying  shuttle  of  mens 
lives  is  taken  up  Into  that  comprehensive 
pattern  Ho  Is  weaving  in  ways  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

So  we  believe  that  although  God  does 
not  will  everything  that  happens.  He 
does  will  something  in  everytliing  that 
happens.  If  we  probe  the  ruins  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  with  eyes  of  faith, 
who  can  say  whether  or  not  beyond  our 
knowmg.  the  Uves  of  those  taken  had 
come  full  circle  and  now  was  their  ap- 
pointed hour? 

As  if  God  the  Father,  to  paraphrase 
James  Weldon  Johnson's  famous  poem, 
"Seated  on  His  White  Heavenly  Throne," 
had  looked  down  on  Earth  and  seen  some 
of  His  children  ready  to  cross  over,  and 
meet  Him  face  to  face;  so  he  called  his 
angel  Death  and  commanded  him  to  go 
down  to  fetch  sister  so  and  so  and 
brother  so  and  so — and  Death  loosed  the 
reins  on  his  pale  white  steed  and  clamped 
his  spurs  in  his  bloodless  sides  and  rode 
out  and  down  through  the  pearly  gates, 
past  suns  and  moons  and  stars,  till  he  ar- 
rived like  a  falltog  star  on  that  rocky 
Blue  Ridge  Moimtain  slope,  where  he 
scooped  those  poor  children  of  God  up 
in  his  icy  arms  and  began  to  ride  again 
out  beyond  the  evening  star,  out  beyond 
the  morning  star,  into  the  glittering  light 
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of  glory,  onto  the  great  White  Throne, 
where  he  laid  them  gently  down,  having 
brought  them  home  to  the  House  with 
its  Many  Mansions.  "Who  can  say  that 
this  might  not  have  been  part  of  a  larger 
plan  that  we  knew  nothing  about? 

V. 

Some  were  taken,  some  were  spared. 
I  believe  the  final  meaning  of  Flight  514 
applies  not  to  those  it  took,  but  to  those 
it  left.  I  came  in  on  Flight  514  this 
morning,  we  landed  safely.  I  am  still 
alive,  spared  to  live  another  day.  So  are 
all  the  other  political  figures  who  might 
have  been  on  Flight  514  last  Sunday.  So 
are  a  lot  of  other  people.  Tasks  are  yet 
set  before  us.  When  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell  to  the  groimd  killing  18  men,  the 
Pharisees  in  New  Testament  Times  asked 
Jesus  if  this  was  God's  way  of  punishing 
the  18  for  their  sins.  He  answered: 

No.  But  unless  you  repent,  you  will  like- 
wise perish. 


Which  is  to  say,  it  remains  now  for 
us  the  living  to  decide  what  we  have 
been  spared  for.  Will  we  go  in  the  same 
old  rut,  or  will  life  be  a  little  more  pre- 
cious to  us  now,  and  each  minute  a 
touch  less  cheap?  This  tragedy  should 
catch  us  up  short  and  make  us  ask  our- 
selves, "What  am  I  doing  with  this  life 
that  has  been  spared  me?  Am  I  making 
it  coimt  for  things  that  count?  Or  frit- 
tering it  away?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  use  this  disaster  as  an  occasion 
for  rededicating  ourselves  to  God's  un- 
finished work  in  the  world— which  is  the 
work  of  ti-ansforming  the  human  race 
into  the  human  family  and  of  building 
a  little  more  justice  and  good  will  and 
peace  and  brotherly  love  into  the  sinews 
of  socictv 

While  tlie  light  shines  in  our  sky,  we 
have  work  to  do.  None  of  us  knows  when 
the  Sun  will  set,  when  our  busy  world 
will  be  hushed,  when  the  fever  of  our 
life  will  be  over  and  our  work  will  be 
done.  So  each  day  coimts.  There  are 
problems  to  solve,  wildernesses  to  con- 
quer, challenges  to  face,  and  responsibil- 
ities to  shoulder.  They  face  us  all. 
whether  we  be  here  in  these  hallowed 
Halls  or  somewhere  else.  And  if  we  ap- 
proach them  with  courage  and  faith, 
with  perseverence  and  patience,  with 
integrity  and  seasitivity.  we  will  develop 
the  resources  of  our  land — to  borrow 
from  Daiiiel  Webster's  immortal  words 
engraved  in  marble  right  here  in  this 
place — call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its 
institutions,  promote  all  its  great  inter- 
ests, and,  in  our  day  and  generation,  per- 
form something  "worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered." 


TIME    TO    RECONSIDER    U.S.    RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH  THE  U.N. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  has,  for  some  time,  been  in  clear 
violation  of  its  own  charter  In  a  number 
of  important  areas  of  concern. 
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In  clear  violation  of  the  charter,  for 
example,  the  U.N.  expelled  the  Republic 
of  China  from  membership  and  substi- 
tuted the  Communist  regime  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  in  its  place.  It  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  a  view,  not  expressed  in  the  charter 
itself,  that  U.N.  membership  should  be 
universal.  Now,  in  the  current  U.N. 
session,  we  have  witnessed  a  situation  in 
which  a  nongovernment,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  has  been  m- 
vited  to  speak  and  participate,  and  has 
been  treated  to  an  extraordinary  display 
of  hospitality,  while  a  duly  established 
government,  that  of  South  Africa,  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote,  to  par- 
ticipate i-  debate,  or  even  to  take  its 
seat. 

Discussing  tlie  double  standards  inher- 
ent in  the  current  workings  of  the  United 
Nations,  WiUiam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  who 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Human  Rights  Committee,  notes  that: 

One  learns  almost  instantly  in  the  United 
Nations  that  the  convention  Is  very  simply 
to  ignore  Soviet  iiifractlons  against  the 
stated  Ideals  of  the  organization.  .  .  .  This 
is  something  In  which  everyone  Is  automati- 
cally trained;  even  as,  say.  altogether  spon- 
taneous conversations  deploring  drunken- 
ness wUl  take  place  in  households  In  which  a 
principal  is  an  alcoholic;  after  a  whUe,  no- 
body notices. 

While  all  members  of  the  U.N.  give  lip 
service  to  such  human  rights  as  the 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  reUgion.  as- 
sembly, and  travel,  the  fact  is.  Buckley 
points  out  in  his  new  book.  "United  Na- 
tions Journal:  A  Delegate's  Odyssey," 
that: 

Of  the  135  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
20  are  governed  by  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. 

The  current  Afro- Asian  majority  is  in- 
tent upon  imposing  its  will  on  the  world 
body.  The  president  of  .he  General  As- 
sembly, Abdelaziz  Bouteflika  of  Algeria, 
has  already  sharply  limited  the  right  of 
Israel  to  reply  during  the  recent  assem- 
bly debate  on  Palestine  and  used  his 
presidential  powers  to  order  a  chief-of- 
state  welcome  for  PLO  chief  Yasir  Arafat 
as  well  as  making  the  extraordinary  rul- 
ing that  South  Africa  could  no  longer 
participate  m  the  work  of  the  current 
session. 

Discussing  the  deteriorating  state  of 
the  United  Nations,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  the 
distinguished  New  York  Times  columnist, 
notes  that  in  suspending  South  Africa : 

The  U.N.  ignored  its  constitution.  Article 
Five  stipulates  that  a  suspension  must  be 
recommended  by  the  Security  Council.  This 
was  not  done  with  South  Africa.  Moreover, 
one  must  review  the  roll  of  moral  offenders 
during  the  U.N.'s  history  in  order  to  judge 
this  action.  .  .  .  When  Stalin  still  ruled  Rus- 
sia, millions  of  its  people  were  in  prison 
camps  or  execution  cellars.  .  .  .  But  Russia 
remained  a  pillar  of  the  U.N. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States 
review  its  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  disproportionate  share  of  the  U.N.'s 
budget  which  is  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers.  As  it  is  working  today,  the 
U.N.  does  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
but  does  violence  to  that  concept. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column,  "Bending  the  Rules  of  the  U.N.," 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
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New  York  Times  of  November  1($,  1974, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

BSNDCNO    TB*    RxnjS    OF   TBX    UJf^ 
KOYXMBBl  19.  1974 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Paris. — Twlc»  this  week   the  United   Na- 
tions bent  Its  traditions,  \t  not  Its  rules,  first 
by  inviting  the  bead  of  a  political  moven^nt. 
Tasir  Arafat,  to  address  its  General  Aeaem- 
bly  as  If  he  represented  a  government;  and 
second   by   suspending   South   Africa's  par- 
ticipation In  the  current  session. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Algerian,  Cyprlot  and 
Mozambique  guerrilla  movements  never 
were  recelved^-or  even  aspired  to  tiiat  hcmor. 
Yet  Mr.  Arafat  staged  a  triumphant  entry. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  UJi.  Charter  shows 
no  clause  specifically  barring  participation — 
when  Invited — of  a  nonmember  or  a  non- 
state,  but  It  hasn't  occurred  before. 

The  c€ise  of  South  Africa  is  different  al- 
though the  two  examples  are  Implicitly  re- 
lated. Both  stem  from  the  preponderant  fact 
of  today's  Assembly  composition:  a  heavy 
majority  of  votes  from  the  underdeveloped 
"third  worid,"  actively  endorsed  (despite 
their  own  rivalry)  by  Russia  and  China. 

Gone  are  the  days  when,  as  with  Korea, 
a  strong  pro-n.S.  bloc  could  swing  the  in- 
ternational organization  behind  It.  United 
States  diplomacy  In  the  third  world  has  been 
proven  politically  bankrupt. 

American  money  helped  put  one  after  an- 
other former  colony  on  its  feet  but  American 
policy  sought  to  compose  so  many  contra- 
dictions and  was  often  so  ineptly  expressed 
that  its  influence  declined  to  virtually  nil. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  are  today  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  disliked  in  varying  degree  by 
India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  our 
formulations  If  (while  requesting  more  aid), 
so  many  nations  oppose  us.  China,  by  con- 
trast, has  deliberately  courted  Afro-Asian 
favor  and,  with  slight  expenditure,  has 
made  great  headway. 

The  United  States  opposition  to  Arafat's 
appearance  at  the  U.N.  came  as  no  surprise 
because  of  our  support  for  Israel.  Washing- 
ton also  opposed  the  Assembly's  suspension 
of  South  Africa. 

In  that  action  the  U.N.  Ignored  its  con- 
stitution. Article  Five  stipulates  tliat  a  sus- 
pension must  be  recommended  by  the  Se- 
curity Council.  This  was  not  done  with 
South  Africa.  Moreover,  one  must  review  the 
roll  of  moral  offenders  during  the  UJJ.'s 
history  in  order  to  Judge  this  action. 

I  hasten  to  stress  that,  as  anyone  who  has 
read  my  dispatches  all  these  years  must 
know,  I  have  constantly  opposed  bigotry  or 
racism  in  any  form  and  speciflcally  de- 
nounced Pretoria's  policy  of  apartheid. 

Right  now,  nevertheless,  the  black  state  of 
Uganda  (which  sits  in  the  Assembly)  is  in- 
volved In  one  of  the  weirdest,  meet  cruel 
patterns  of  government  brutality.  Chopping 
up  opponents  and  feeding  them  to  croco- 
diles Is  not  a  lesser  sin  than  South  African 
segregation.  And  Chad  (w'nich  also  voted) 
sometimes  buries  Christians  alive  in  anthiUs. 
When  Stalin  still  ruled  Russia,  millions  of 
its  people  were  in  prison  camps  or  execution 
cellars.  This  was  widely  known  even  though 
Solzhenltsyn's  "Gulag  Archipelago"  had  yet 
to  be  written.  But  Russia  remained  a  pillar 
of  the  U.N. 

While  thousands  cf  Rumanians  were  dying 
along  the  fevered  Danube-Black  Sea  canal, 
no  one  talked  of  "suspension."  After  Russia 
and  its  allies  invaded  Czechoslovakia  in 
19C8 — or  Britain,  Prance  and  Israel  Invaded 
Egypt  in  1956 — they  stayed  in  the  U.N.  with- 
out more  than  a  tut-tut. 

Portugal  ran  a  full-scale,  three-pronged 
colonial  war;  Haiti  was  bullied  by  murderous 
tontons  macoutes  of  Papa  Doc  Duvaller;  and 
Indonesians  (in  1965-66)  slaughtered  some 
350,000    to    500,000    "Communists"    (mosUy 
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Chinese  minority),  sometimes  playing  foot- 
ball with  their  beads.  AU  sUyed  la  the 
United  Nations. 

If  an  international  organization  intends 
to  practice  fair  play — a  basic  objective  of  the 
UJf. — it  sliould  do  so  toward  all.  The  dictates 
of  a  majority  according  to  its  prejudices  one 
year  should  not  automatically  be  embodied 
as  a  precedent  for  the  future. 

It  might  have  been  wiser  to  postpone  Mr. 
Arafat's  speech  until  he  had  formed  a  "gov- 
ernment in  exile."  His  global  standing  re- 
mains to  be  formalized  and  one  may  only 
pray  (dubiously)  that  arguing  his  case  be- 
fore the  Assembly  may  lessen  the  possibility 
of  another  Middle  East  war.  If  such  proves 
true,  It  will  seem  unfortunate  that  similar 
appearances  weren't  encouraged  for  earlier 
de  facto  political  leaders. 

To  "suspend"  South  Africa  Is  unfair  emo- 
tionalism and  as  segregationist  on  a  world 
.scale  as  the  silly,  cruel  discrimination  that 
country  practices  at  home.  Above  all.  It  was 
not  only  Illogical  to  oust  the  Pretoria  Gov- 
ernment at  a  moment  when  it  is  showing 
serious  signs  of  reform  but  blatantly  unjust 
in  terms  of  all  other  transgressors,  past  and 
present,  who  have  smilingly  kept  and  still 
keep  their  seats  lu  so-called  respectability's 
greatest  club. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SAXBE  THUS 
FAR  FAILS  TO  FIND  ANYTHING 
WRONG  WITH  $825,000  INDICT- 
MENT AGAINST  JAKE  JACOBSEN, 
"WHICH  SAXBE  NOW  SEEKS  TO 
DISMISS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 6, 1974,  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Texas 
returned  a  seven-count  Indictment 
against  Jake  Jacobsen,  charging  con- 
spiracy, misapplication  of  $825,000  in 
savings  and  loan  funds,  and  perjury — 
carrying  a  potential  penalty  of  35  years 
in  prison  and  $70,000  in  fines. 

It  happens  that  the  savings  and  loan 
association  referred  to  in  the  Indictment 
is  located  in  my  hometown  of  San  An- 
gelo,  Tex.,  and  many  of  the  victims  are 
my  constituents. 

Before  the  case  could  be  tried,  an  in- 
credible thing  happened:  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  after  an 
amazing  swap-out  deal  with  Jacobsen  In 
Washington,  Intervened,  ordered  the  U.S. 
District  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute 
the  case  not  to  prasecute  it,  and  to  de- 
mand dismissal  of  the  charges. 

Federal  District  Judge  Robert  M.  Hill 
in  Dallas,  in  whose  court  the  indictment 
was  pending,  overruled  the  Government's 
motion  for  dismissal.  He  concluded  the 
application  was  devoid  of  valid  grounds. 
Then,  when  the  U.S.  District  Attorney, 
acting  on  orders  from  Washington,  re- 
fused to  prosecute,  Judge  Hill  appointed 
three  members  of  the  bar  to  proceed  with 
the  prosecution. 

The  Department  of  Justice  did  not  like 
this.  At  the  instance  of  the  Government 
a  stay  order  was  issued  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  pending  final  ac- 
tion on  the  issue. 

Naturally,  my  constituents  were  flab- 
bergasted by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's 


all-out  Intervention  In  behalf  of  Jacob- 
sen.  On  August  22,  1974, 1  addres.sed  cer- 
tain questions  to  Attorney  General  Saxbe, 
seeking  clarlficatlor  of  the  rationale 
which  prompted  his  efforts  to  protect 
Jacobsen  against  prosecution.  Three 
months  later  I  received  a  reply,  the  con- 
text of  which  Is  quoted  in  another  letter 
I  have  just  sent  to  I^.  Saxbe — which  fol- 
lows: 

House  of  RtPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  29,  1974. 
lion.  WnojAM  B.  Saxbe, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAB  Mr.  Attorney  Gentral:  I  have  Just 
received  an  undated  letter  from  W.  Vincent 
Rakestraw,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
which  responds  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  you  on 
August  22,  1974.  In  my  letter  I  asked  you  to 
answer  certain  questions  regarding  your  re- 
fusal to  allow  prosecution  of  Jake  Jacobsen 
on  a  valid  indictment  charging  a  major 
crime — an  $825,000  crime — pending  in  fed- 
eral court  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Rakestraw's  letter  to  me  follows: 

"Deab  Congrbssman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  August  22,  1S74,  In  which 
you  ask  certain  questions  with  respect  to  the 
plea  bargalniug  arrangement  entered  Into 
with  Jake  Jacobsen.  We  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  Government's  brief  in  the  U.S.  v.  Hon- 
orable Robert  M.  Hill,  which  was  filed  with 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  on 
November  22,  1974.  The  brief  sets  forth  in 
some  detail  the  background  and  legal  basis 
for  our  action  in  this  matter. 

"I  trust  this  is  responsive  to  your  inquiry." 

The  brief  referred  to  is  in  support  of  the 
Government's  attempt  to  force  Judge  Hill  to 
dismiss  the  Texas  indictment  against  Jacob- 
sen  and  to  vacate  Judge  Hill's  order  appoint- 
ing three  members  of  the  bar  to  prosecute 
the  case — after  you,  as  Attorney  General,  had 
ordered  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  in  Dallas 
to  refuse  to  prosecute  It. 

Mr.  Saxbe,  I  have  read  every  word  of  the 
brief  Mr.  Rakestraw  sent  me.  It  does  not 
even  touch  upon  the  questions  I  posed  to 
you.  Or,  possibly  you  failed  to  understand 
what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  I  will  therefore 
repeat  the  two  principal  questions  in  my 
letter  to  you  dated  August  22: 

"1.  Specifically,  what  if  anything  was 
wrong  with  the  Texas  case  (against  Jacob- 
sen),  what  are  the  legal  grounds,  to  Justify 
this  extraordinary  action  of  dismissal? 

"2.  Is  the  proposed  dismissal  recommended 
by  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  whose  respon- 
sibility it  would  be  to  prosecute  Jacobsen  in 
the  Texas  case? 

I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  the  plea 
bargaining  matter,  however  abused  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest  It  appears  to  be 
in  this  case.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  if 
anything  is  wrong  with  the  Texas  case 
against  Jacobsen,  which  prompted  your  in- 
credible intervention. 

I»uttlng.  the  questions  another  way:  Do 
you  deny  that  the  Texas  case  against  Jacob- 
sen  was  perfectly  valid?  Do  you  deny  that 
indictment  was  correctly  drawn,  charging 
Jacobsen  on  seven  counts  for  conspiracy, 
misapplication  of  savings  and  loan  funds, 
and  perjury,  carrying  a  potential  penalty  of 
36  years  in  prison  and  $70,000  in  fines? 

As  the  Nation's  top  law  enforcement  oflS- 
cer,  is  it  your  belief  that  one  who  is  guilty 
of  offenses  such  as  those  charged  In  the 
Texas  indictment  against  Jacobsen,  should 
be  punished  for  such  criminal  acts? 

Do  you  deny  that  at  the  time  you  Inter- 
vened from  Washington  and  ordered  the 
prosecution  blocked,  the  District  Attorney 
was  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  was  prepared  to  make  out  a  prima 
fRCle  case  on  each  count? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  move  for 
dismissal  of  this  very  serious  charge  against 
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Jacobsen  was  InitUted  by  you,  and  WAS 
NOT  Initiated  by  the  U.S.  District  Attorney 
in  Texas  whose  responsibUity  it  was  to 
prosecute  the  case.  Is  that  correct? 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  constituents  are 
not  interested  in  the  high  fiights  and  poetry 
of  Washington-based  swapouts,  totally  and 
completely  unrelated  to  the  Texas  Indictment 
against  the  man  charged  with  taking  their 
iMird-earned  money.  They  may  t)e  old- 
fsshloned,  but  they  seem  to  think  a  man 
should  be  held  accountable  for  an  $825,000 
crime  involving  their  money,  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  scot-free,  virtually  pardoned- 
in-advance,  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

you  see,  the  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
involved  Is  located  In  my  home  town  of  San 
Angelo,  Texas.  Many  of  my  constituents  were 
victims  of  Jacobsen's  alleged  criminal  acts 
related  to  the  $825,000,  the  basis  for  the 
Texas  indictment. 

Do  you  blame  my  constituents  for  wanting 
answers  to  these  questions — honest,  respon- 
sible answers?  Do  you  blame  them  for  being 
shocked  and  distressed  to  learn  the  United 
States  Government  is  using  its  great  powers 
to  protect  the  man  Indicted  for  taking  and 
misusing  their  money? 

Have  you  really  stopped  to  ponder  the 
magnitude  of  the  offenses  charged  in  the 
Texas  indictment — an  $825,000  indictment 
you  are  using  all  your  power  to  have 
dismissed? 

I  am  aware  of  the  predictment  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  respond  to  my 
questions. 

Sincerely, 

O.  C.  Fisher, 
Afember  of  Congress. 


CONGRESS  RETREATS  ON  ITS  COM- 
MITMENT TO  EQUALITY  OF  OP- 
PORTUNITY WITHOUT  REGARD 
TO  SEX 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day this  House  passed  H.R.  15580,  a  bill 
to  appropriate  money  to  operate  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
That  measure,  which  originated  in  this 
Chamber,  as  it  must,  was  amended  by 
the  Senate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  un- 
dermine title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of   1972. 

The  appropriations  process  should  not 
be  used  to  legislate;  it  should  be  re- 
stricted solely  to  the  questions  of  how 
much  and  to  whom.  The  action  by  the 
Senate  and  the  vote  here  last  week  un- 
derscore the  impropriety  of  tliat  course 
of  action.  On  the  basis  of  frantic  objec- 
tions by  some  school  oCBcials  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  hearings  before 
any  legislative  committee  of  this  House, 
our  conferees  asked  us  to  approve  hasti- 
ly drawn  amendments  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

Title  IX  sought  to  eliminate  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  educational  process 
by  forbidding  the  use  of  federal  funds 
to  programs  which  practice  such  dis- 
crimination   in    any    form.    Until    last 
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Tuesday  that  is  what  I  thought  I  had 
voted  for  when  title  IX  was  first  enacted 
2  years  ago.  The  modifications  now 
approved  would  forbid  HEW  from  pro- 
mulgating regulations  to  bar  the  use  of 
Federal  assistance:  First,  to  certain  or- 
ganizations which  limit  membership  to 
persons  of  one  sex;  and  second  to  schools 
which  requires  sex  segregation  in  physi- 
cal education  classes. 

It  has  taken  HEW  2  years  to  promul- 
gate these  regulations,  which  could  hard- 
ly be  said  to  be  really  strong.  Nonethe- 
less barely  is  the  ink  di-j'  on  the  draft 
rules  before  we  seek  to  abrogate  them. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  it  took 
HEW  to  publish  them  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  least  we  could  have  done 
was  allow  them  to  operate  for  a  period  of 
time  and  then  review  their  actual 
impact. 

In  legislating  in  the  area  of  discrimi- 
nation. Congress  should  begin  with  the 
presumption  that  any  separation  of  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  irrational  classifica- 
tions, like  sex,  race,  religion,  or  eco- 
nomic status,  is  immediately  suspect  and 
its  proponents  carry  a  heavy  burden  to 
sustain  any  such  segregation.  Only  the 
most  compelling  of  governmental  inter- 
ests can  justify  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  segregated  activities.  In  my 
judgment  the  case  has  not  been  made 
to  support  the  encouragement  we  give  to 
sex  discrimination  when  we  passed  these 
amendments.  The  absence  of  a  hearing 
record  makes  it  even  more  difficvQt  to 
justify  these  modifications. 

Congress  should  not  place  the  power, 
prestige,  and  financial  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  behind  sex  discrim- 
ination in  any  form.  If  organizations 
such  as  fraternities,  sororities,  boys  clubs, 
or  girl  scouts  wish  to  exclude  members  of 
one  sex,  they  of  course  have  a  right  to  do 
so.  They  do  not,  however,  have  the  right 
to  use  Federal  fimds  or  federally  assisted 
facilities  to  promote  their  discrimina- 
tory membership  practices.  We  would 
not  allow  it  if  they  excluded  on  the  basis 
of  race,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  allow  it 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

To  some  the  question  of  sex  separation 
in  these  organizations,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  youth,  and  in  physical  edu- 
cation classes  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment in  the  whole  range  of  sex  discrim- 
ination issues.  That  is  myopic.  In  my 
view  we  should  give  no  quarter  to  those 
who  would  retard  the  development  of  a 
society  free  of  sex  discrimination.  By 
permitting  Federal  funds  to  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  encourage,  sup- 
port, or  promote  separation  by  sex,  we 
only  reinforce  ancient  sexual  stereo- 
types which  are  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. And  whUe  the  evil  of  H.R.  15580 
may  appear  to  be  small,  we  should  always 
be  mindful  of  Justice  Clark's  observation 
that  "the  trickling  stream  of  today  may 
tomorrow  become  a  raging  torrent." 

I  hope  that,  in  the  94th  Congiess,  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  of  the 
House  will  imdertake  hearings  to  re- 
examine the  damage  done  to  the  cause 
of  liberation  by  this  bill.  Hopefully  in  a 
calmer  and  less  pressured  atmosphere, 
we  will  restore  to  title  IX  its  full  scope. 
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REPRINTING  OF  "COMMITTEE  OR- 
GANIZATION IN  THE  HOUSE' 
HEARINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMITTEES 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cor- 
respondence  which   follows   speaks   for 

itself: 

April  1,  1974. 

Hon.  John  Brademas, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Printing,  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  I  am  introducing  a  House  res- 
olution calling  for  reprinting  the  complete 
set  of  hearings  and  panel  meetings  held  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  during 
1973,  with  corrections  to  the  extent  of 
printer's  errors  which  have  been  found  and 
marked  in  a  master  copy.  The  resolution  re- 
quests House  Document  status  for  these 
three  volumes. 

As  you  know,  a  very  historic  record  of 
Member  and  outside  expert  testimony  was 
built  through  some  fourteen  weeks  of  hear- 
ings, haUed  by  many  Members  as  well  as  out- 
side scholars  as  close  to  unique  for  their 
exploration  of  House  organization  and  opera- 
tion problems.  Floor  debate  on  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  select  committee  lies  ahead 
of  us,  and  the  supply  of  some  parts  of  the 
original  printing  is  completely  exhausted. 

It  is  my  view  that  both  the  needs  of  those 
preparing  for  the  floor  debate  as  well  as  long 
term  continuing  needs  for  access  to  the  rec- 
ord for  study,  reference,  and  legislative  his- 
tory would  make  it  extremely  useful  to  have 
these  volumes  reissued.  A  measure  of  our 
commitment  to  the  Importance  of  this  proj- 
ect may  be  provided  by  the  fact  the  select 
committee  contracted  to  have  an  index  pre- 
pared for  this  material  at  a  cost  In  excess  of 
$20,000. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  to  have  your  sub- 
committee act  favorably  on  this  resolution 
when  it  is  referred  to  you.  Our  estimate  Is 
that  Document  status  plus  2,000  addltlouta 
sets  In  three  volumes,  with  indexes  incor- 
porated represents  a  realistic  count  of  the 
needs  of  the  select  committee. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Bollinc. 

H.  Con.  Res.  452 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  three  vol- 
umes of  hearings  and  panels  on  the  subject 
of  committee  organization  in  the  House 
which  were  held  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  under  the  authority  of  H.  Res. 
132,  Ninety-third  Congress,  together  with  an 
Index  thereto  and  with  such  corrections  as 
may  be  necessary;  and  that  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed  for  use  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees. 

October  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hats. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion.   U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Wayne:    This   is  in   confirmation  of 
our  discussion  the  other  day  at  lunch  that 
I  would  like  H.  Res.  452  introduced  on  April 
1,  1974,  reported  favorably  by  your  commit- 
tee. 

As  I  explained  last  April,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  built  a  valuable  and 
unique  record  of  the  views  of  Members  on 
the  subject  of  House  organization  and  oper- 
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ation  for  which  we  have  had  a  continuing 
demand  from  Members  and  the  public.  The 
original  printing  of  these  hearings  baa  been 
exhausted,  and  in  any  caae,  as  committee 
prints  they  did  not  go  to  Federal  depository 
libraries  to  become  more  widely  available 
on  a  continuing  basis.  This  Is  why  we  espe- 
cially want  to  achieve  House  Document 
status.  You  may  also  recall  that  the  Select 
Committee  Invested  in  a  professional  and 
thorough  index  to  accompany  each  of  the 
three  volumes  of  the  hearings  to  add  to  their 
usefulness. 

I  will  appreciate  your  attention  and  good 
offices  in  bringing  action  on  thi.i  malier  when 
the  Committee  again  meets. 

With  best  wishes.  f 

Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  Bulling. 

October  22,  197*. 
Hon.  John  Bradcmas, 

Cliairman,  Subcommittee  oil  Printing,  Com- 
mittee  on    House   Administration.    U.S. 
Hotue  of  Representatives.    Washington, 
D.C. 
Deab  John:  On  AprU  1.  1974.  I  Introduced 
H.  Con.  Res.  452  requesting  the  printing  of 
the   hearings   of   the   Select   Conunittee    on 
Committees  as  a  House  Document,  with  2,000 
extra  sets  for  the  use  cf  the  committee,  to 
be    Issued   in    three   volumes,    incorporating 
an  index  to  the  contents  of  each  volume  and 
with  such  corrections  as  may  be  necessary. 
Now   that   the   floor   action    Is   behind   us, 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  adequate  to  reduce 
the   committee   portion    of    this   request   to 
1,500  sets,  and  still  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs.  I  would  not  be  adverse  to  your  sub- 
committee amending  tlie  re.?olution  accord- 
ingly. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  material  can  be 
made  into  a  House  Document  so  that  it  will 
receive  the  widespread  circulation  such 
status  entails,  because  in  this  form,  the  ex- 
cellent Index  which  wa.<>  not  Inexpensive  to 
produce  will  be  Included,  greatly  enhancing 
the  usefulness  of  the  material. 

Tour  staff  has  asked  how  much  the  Select 
Committee  has  spent  for  printing  in  these 
two  years.  So  far  this  is  the  first  and  only 
request  I  have  made  for  a  special  printing. 
One  reprint  of  H.  Rep.  93-916  was  not  re- 
quested by  me  or  the  Select  Committee.  All 
other  reports  nnd  hearings  or  other  working 
papers  were  one-time  printing  requests  to 
GPO  in  the  same  manner  as  done  by  all  other 
committees  without  special  resolutions  or 
billing  to  the  Select  Committee,  so  that  I 
cannot  state  an  exact  amount  which  is  cur- 
rent. Printing  done  through  June  30,  1974 
accounts  for  most  of  this,  and  a  computer 
printout  from  GPO  to  that  date  showed 
$101,924.00.  The  Select  Committee  was  origi- 
nally granted  $1,500,000.00  by  H.  Res.  132,  and 
has  asked  no  other  funding  for  its  operations 
Through  October  1,  1974.  it  had  spent  $620  - 
261. «9.  suggesting  the  likelihood  It  will  be 
able  to  turn  back  more  than  half  Its  money 
unspent  when  Its  life  comes  to  an  end. 

We  have  had  a  steady  demand  from  Mem- 
bers, the  leadership,  university  libraries,  indi- 
vidual professors,  research  institutes,  public 
Interest  groups,  and  private  citizens  for  copies 
of  these  hearings.  Considering  the  cumulative 
experience  and  wisdom  of  52  Members  as  well 
as  outside  experts  who  ttetlfled,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  people  have  suggested 
this  hearing  record  wUl  represent  for  the 
next  decade  the  greatest  single  treasure  trove 
of  thought  on  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  House  which  will  be  available.  Further, 
the  task  of  Improving  the  House  has  only 
begun,  and  regardless  of  the  prescriptions 
to  be  offered  by  various  groups.  It  can  be 
Invaluable  to  build  on  the  factual  record  of 
these  hearings. 

I  urge  you  to  give  your  personal  support. 
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stocks  are  exhausted  and  if  action  can  be 
taken  now,  at  least  the  conunittee  staff  can 
mail  out  copies  of  these  waiting  in  some 
cases  for  as  much  as  a  year  for  this  material. 
With  best  wUhes, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Bollino. 

HotTSE  or  Reprbsentattves, 
Washington.  DC.  November  12.  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  Bollinc. 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Committees. 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  First,  my  warm  congratulations 
on  your  re-election.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
year  for  us  across  the  country  but  I  muot  say 
that  I  am  especially  proud  of  Indiana  In  that 
we  elected  five  additional  Democrats,  making 
a  9-2  delegation,  the  largest  number  since 
1932! 

And  happily,  all  five  men  rvre  vigorous,  hard- 
working and  intelligent.  I'm  proud  of  tliem. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  reply  to 
yoiu-  letter  of  October  22nd  concerning  H. 
Con.  Res.  452.  to  print  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  and  panel  meetings  of  the  Select 
Committee    on    Committees. 

As  I  had  earlier  Indicated  to  you  In  our 
conversations,  I  have  tried  to  be  helpful  to 
you  In  moving  this  Re.sohitlon  and  had 
promised  you  expeditious  consideration  of  it. 
For  your  information,  my  Printing  Sub- 
committee unanimously  approved  the  Res- 
olution on  April  10,  1974,  less  than  two  weeks 
after  you  introduced  It. 

3ecause  the  full  Committee  was  busy  with 
the  campaign  reform  bill,  the  first  meeting 
after  April  lOth  of  the  House  Administration 
Commute  scheduled  to  consider  regular  bus- 
iness was  on  June  5.  At  that  time,  several 
members  of  the  full  Committee  strongly  ob- 
jected to  H.  Con.  P«.  452  and  I  thotight  it 
therefore  prudent  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration  of  It. 

I  raised  the  matter  again  at  the  next  reg- 
ular business  meeting  of  the  full  Committee, 
on  June  20.  Again  strong  objection  ^'as  voiced 
and  I  decided,  rather  than  risking  a  nega- 
tive vote  by  the  Committee  on  H.  Con.  Res. 
452,  again  to  postpone  consideration  of  It 
until  a  later  meeting. 

Of  course,  most  printing  resolutions  are  not 
at  all  controversial  but  I  trust  you  under- 
stand that  some  members  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee who  did  not  enthusiastically  support 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee were  equally  unwilling  to  support  H.  Con. 
Res.  452! 

I  felt,  Dick,  that  you  should  have  this  ex- 
planation In  view  of  your  suggestion  that  you 
felt  1  had  not  moved  speedily,  as  I  had 
promised,  on  the  Resolution. 

In  the  Interim,  my  Subconunittee  Counsel, 
William  Sudow,  has  discussed  this  request 
with  both  Charles  Sheldon  and  Linda  Kamm 
of  your  staff  and  they  Indicated  that  one  of 
your  principal  coacerus  was  to  be  EXire  that 
a  full  set  of  the  hearings  be  sent  to  the 
depository  libraries. 

Roeemary  Crlbben,  Staff  Director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  advises  me  that 
the  620  depository  libraries  eligible  to  re- 
ceive government  documents  have  already 
been  sent  all  but  one  part  of  the  three  vol- 
umes of  the  hearings.  I  underst.ind  tbat  the 
last  part  will  ba  mailed  to  the  libraries 
shortly. 

Let  me  add  further,  with  respect  to  your 
reference  to  the  Inquiry  by  my  staff  on  bow 
much  the  Select  Committee  has  spent  for 
printing  In  the  last  two  years,  that  this  was 
not  an  inquiry  I  Initiated  but  rather  one  on 
which  some  members  of  the  full  Committee 
insisted. 

Again,  I  much  regret  the  delay  in  passing 
this  Resolution  but  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
I  Intend  again  to  bring  It  up  before  the  full 
House  Administration  Committee  when  the 
House  reconvenes  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
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get  It  approved.  I  hope  that  the  opposition  to 
It  will  by  now  have  decreased  and  that  there 
will  be  no  problem. 

I  hope  this  Information  Is  helpful  and  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  next  week. 
Best  personal  regards  to  you  and  Jim. 
Sincerely, 

John  Brademas, 
Member  of  Congras. 

November  19,  1974. 
Hon.  John  Reademas, 

Chairman,  SubcomTnittee  on  Printing,  Com- 
mittec  on  House  Administration.  VS. 
House  of  Representatiies,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  John:  I  am  «Tlting  again  with  ref- 
erence to  H.  Con.  Res.  452.  for  the  reprinting 
of  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. I  have  your  letter  of  explanation 
dated  November  12.  and  I  hoi>e  you  will  be 
successful  in  winning  approval  by  the  full 
confunittee. 

I  am  gratified  to  hear  that  there  have  been 
partial  mailings  of  the  hearings  to  depository 
libraries.  Let  me  stress  again  that  hearings 
In  seven  parts  without  &n  Index  are  of  only 
limited  usefulness  to  most  readers.  The  pend- 
ing resolution  calls  for  reprinting  the  seven 
parts  in  three  volumes,  each  with  an  index 
which  has  not  gone  to  the  depositories,  as 
the  early  version  was  only  a  committee  print. 
This  index  took  months  to  prepare  and  was 
not  inexpensive.  FYom  the  outset  It  was  de- 
signed In  three  sections  for  reprinting  with 
earh  of  the  volumes  of  hearings.  It  should 
be  printed  with  the  corrected  hearings  and 
panel  meetings,  as  requested,  aiid  redistrib- 
uted. Considering  the  heavy  flow  of  corre- 
spondence from  people  with  a  serious  int.3rest 
in  this  reprint  and  their  frantic  efforts  to 
get  copies,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  worry 
about  over  stipplylng  these  depositories.  For 
example,  the  Harvard  Library  has  called  re- 
peatedly. 

I  continue  to  view  this  resolution  for  re- 
printing as  urgent  and  totally  divorced  from 
the  Issue  of  whether  some  Members  disagree 
with  the  reported  version  of  H.  Res.  988. 
These  hearings  are  the  record  of  what  all 
categories  of  Members  and  outside  witnesses 
felt  about  House  organization  and  operation 
without  regard  to  their  position  on  H.  Res. 
988. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Bollinc. 

On  November  27,  1974,  Charles  S.  Shel- 
don II,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  was  informed  by 
telephone  call  from  William  Sudow,  Ptafl 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Print- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration had  tabled  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  452  in  a  recent  meeting. 


PROPAGANDA  ATTACK  THREATENS 
CATTLE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  farm- 
ers are  willing  and  able  to  produce  in 
abundance  if  they  have  assurances  that 
they  will  not  go  bankrupt  In  the  process. 

But  today,  <Hie  segment  of  our  farm 
economy,  raisers  and  feeders  of  beef,  are 
going  bankrupt.  It  is  costing  them  more 
to  feed  their  stock  than  they  can  get  for 
it  at  but<?herlng  time. 
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To  continue  along  that  line  can  lead 
but  to  bankruptcy. 

What  can  be  done? 

First  of  all.  we  can  clear  up  some  mis- 
conceptions about  the  beef  industry. 

Toward  that  end,  with  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  following  article 
written  by  M.  J.  Hankins  of  Stanton, 
Nebr.  I  would  recommend  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  read  this  article: 

PKOFAGANOA    ATTACIC    THREATENS    C.4TTLE 

Industry 
consumers  equally  concerned 

A  very  vicious  national  propaganda  attack, 
of  vital  concern  to  all  consumers  and  to  aU 
of  agricultural  and  related  Industries,  Is 
being  launched  against  the  livestock  feeding 
business.  The  purpose,  evidently,  is  to  save 
grain  for  shipment  to  other  nations  around 
the  world.  This  barrage  of  mis-information 
features  such  misconceptions  as: 
Misconception  No.  1 — We  are  eating  too  much 
beef 

We  are  now  eating  about  5  ounces  of  beef 
per  person  per  day;  carcass  weight  basis.  This 
figures  to  3  ounces;  basis  retail  cuts,  and  less 
than  2  ounces  actually  cooked  trimmed  and 
consumed — Just  one  half  of  one  hamburger 
per  day. 

Misconception   No.  2 — Beef  consumption   is 
declining 

Beef  consumption  dropped  slightly  last 
year  because  of  lack  of  availability.  This 
year  consumption  wsis  up  4  percent  the  first 
eight  months,  and  consumers  paid  as  much  or 
more  per  pound  than  the  all  time  high  record 
price. 

Misconception  No.  3. — Grain  fed  heef  is  a 
costly  luxury 

Only  2  to  3  pounds  of  grain  Is  used  to 
produce  the  average  pound  of  beef  consumed 
in  this  country.  Grain  is  used  as  a  flnl.shlng 
ration  to  improve  beef  quality. 

Our  138  million  head  of  cattle  could  be 
compared  to  a  huge  labor  force  that  works 
around  the  clock  every  day  of  the  year  in- 
cluding Sundays  and  holidays  and  without 
strikes  or  lock  outs.  In  converting  a  much 
larger  tonnage  of  raw  material  Into  a  finished 
product  than  aU  other  Industries  combined. 
Hundreds  of  miUlons  of  acres  of  grass  lands 
and  crop  land  by-products  would  be  wasted 
without  cattle. 
Misconception  No.  4. — We  need  to  stop  wast- 

<nflr  grain  by  feeding  it  to  livestock  «o  that 

we  can  feed  hungiy  and  starving  people  in 

other  nations 

The  USA  is  envied  around  the  world  for 
efficiency  in  food  production.  No  other  na- 
tion has  come  close  to  equalling  the  United 
States  In  variety,  quality,  or  quantity  of  food 
produced.  This  was  accomplished  by  having  a 
free  enterprise  system  and  by  combining  live- 
stock with  the  production  of  grain  crops. 
Communist  and  dictator  cotintrles  around 
the  world  are  hungry  for  meat  and  short  of 
other  food.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  crying 
for  help.  If  they  are  sincere  In  stopping  hun- 
ger they  should  do  Just  like  we  have  done. 
The  fact  that  we  ship  farm  products  to  for- 
eign countries  is  no  guarantee  that  It  will 
reach  the  needy  and  starving  people. 
Misconception  No.  5. — Farmers  should  raise 
grain  and  not  feed  livestock 

This  plan  would  Immediately  throw  the 
grain  farmer  into  bankruptcy.  Without  live- 
stock the  surplus  of  grain  In  this  country 
would  be  much  larger  than  any  time  In  his- 
tory. Grain  would  seU  at  fire  sale  prices  be- 
cause we  produce  much  more  grain  than 
needed  to  satisfy  foreign  demand — much 
more  than  our  transportation  system  could 
ship  out  of  the  country.  Export  demand  for 
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wheat  iKJW  Is  only  moderate  with  farmers 
holding  most  of  the  1974  crop. 

Miscorictption  No.  6. — People  are  overweight 
because  they  eat  too  much  beef 

Beef    is   commonly   featured    In   reducing 

diets.  The  equivalent  of  half  a  hamburger  a 

day,  our  average  per  capita  consumption  per 

day,  never  made  anybody  over  weight. 

Misconception  No.  6. — Fat  beef  can  be 

infurioua  to  your  health 

There  is  no  conclusive  sclentlflc  evidence 
that  beef  fat  causes  a  build  up  of  cholesterol 
or  is  injurious  to  health.  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  however,  that  beef  fat  Is  highly  nu- 
tritious and  a  very  wholesome  and  valuable 
food  product  when  used  as  needed. 
Misconception  No.  7. — Foreign  countries  need 
our  grains  as  a  source  of  protein 

All  grains  are  low  In  protein  except  soy- 
beans. The  crying  need  of  many  countries  Is 
for  high  quality  well  t«lanced  proteins  of 
animal  origin.  The  Japanese  are  known  for 
being  short  of  stature.  Since  they  started  to 
use  more  protein,  including  animal  protein, 
their  children  grow  much  taller  and  much 
better  developed  physically. 

Misconception  No.  8. — Beef  is  too  high  priced 

The  least  Important  factor  In  setting  the 
price  of  beef  to  the  house  wife  Is  the  oo£t  of 
the  original  product.  What  sets  the  price  Is 
what  the  house  wife  is  willing  to  pay.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  house  wife  or  consumer 
sets  the  price.  Beef  is  very  cheap  when  It 
leaves  the  form  or  feed  lot;  so  cheap  In  fact 
that  the  cattle  Industry  Is  rapidly  being 
forced  Into  bankruptcy.  Cow  herds  are  start- 
ing tlirougli  a  stage  of  large  scale  and  rapid 
llquidatlGu.  King  sized  price  spreads  or  price 
mark-ups  between  the  feed  lot  and  the  con- 
sumer are  considerably  wider  than  required 
to  cover  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit  because 
of  illegal  market  manipulation  and  racke- 
teering especially  In  the  big  metropolitan 
areas. 

Price  spread  Is  paid  for  by  the  producer 
and/or  the  consumer. 

Misconception    No.    9. — Feed    lots    are    not 
needed  because  they  u>aste  grain 

Peed  lots  double  and  triple  beef  produc- 
tion and  greatly  Improve  eating  and  keeping 
qualities.  Oralnfed  beef  has  a  much  longer 
shelf  life  than  gra-ss  beef  without  becoming 
stale  during  the  transporting,  aging  and 
storing  processes. 
Misconception  No.  10. — There  is  not  much 

difference  in  the  eating  qualities  of  the 

different  grades  of  beef 

Grain  fed  beef  Is  much  more  tender,  Juicy 
and  palatable  than  grass  beef.  Steaks  served 
at  a  good  restaurant  Is  an  example  of  grain 
fed  beef.  Roast  beef  served  at  a  cheap  res- 
taurant Is  usually  grass  beef. 

Agriculture,  as  we  have  known  it  In  this 
country,  wUl  be  destroyed  If  the  consuming 
public  is  erroneously  led  Into  believing  the 
above  misconceptions.  We  will  then  be  In  the 
same  fix  as  other  nations,  namely;  short  of 
food  and  asking  for  help. 

The  United  States  has  already  done  much 
more  to  alleviate  hunger  around  the  world 
than  any  other  nation.  This  is  because  we 
have  a  highly  efficient  and  well  balanced  agri- 
culture that  combines  livestock  with  the 
production  of  grain  crops. 

Agricultural  market  conditions  over  the 
past  several  months  have  forced  many  young 
livestock  farmers  out  of  business.  Many  more 
have  been  discouraged  from  starting.  The  av- 
erage farmer  is  about  60  years  old.  It  is  high 
time  the  consumer  started  to  think  about 
just  who  Is  going  to  be  around  to  produce 
food  In  the  Immediate  future. 

Total  food  production  In  the  USA  would 
take  a  drastic  drop  If  livestock  feeding  were 
eliminated  from  agriculture. 

M.  J.  Hankins, 

Stanton,  Nbbr.,  September  1974. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    AUZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3.  197i 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  this  House  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  Immensity  of  the  chal- 
lenges ciu-rently  facing  the  Nation.  It  Is 
clearly  a  time  for  good  men  and  women 
of  both  major  parties  to  join  together  in 
a  common  effort  aimed  at  solving  the 
problems  of  America.  However,  the  so- 
bering nature  of  the  task  we  face  should 
not  cause  us  to  lose  either  faith  or  hope 
in  our  own  ability  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  which  I  speak.  Ours  is  a  great  Nation 
because  our  people  have  retained  their 
character  and  basic  optimism. 

This  American  strength — the  strength 
of  the  spirit — was  recently  documented 
by  Mr.  David  Broder,  the  Puhtizer  Prize 
winning  journalist  who  writes  for  the 
Washington  Post.  Mr.  Broder  frequently 
travels  around  the  country,  so  his  per- 
spective is  a  broad  one.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  incisive  reporters 
in  the  country  todaj'.  His  observations 
on  this  issue,  and  others,  can  be  highly 
beneficial  to  those  of  us  who  ask  what 
this  country  is,  and  where  this  country 
is  going. 

I  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  can, 
during  the  coming  session,  reflect  the 
sense  of  strength  and  optimism  that  be- 
longs to  the  people  we  represent.  The 
text  of  Mr.  Broder's  article  follows: 

(From  tlie  Washington  Post,  Nov.  27,  19741 

The  Stbenctk  of  America 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Long  Beach,  Calif. — The  nightly  televlsicn 
news  Is  bleak  with  reports  of  layoffs  In  the 
auto  Industry  and  Interviews  with  young 
fathers  experiencing  their  first  shock  of  Job- 
lessness. The  lead  story  In  a  Denver  Sunday 
paper  quotes  a  $22,000  teachers'  association 
executive  as  saying,  "My  life  style  is  going 
down  the  drain"  with  Inflation. 

Sugar  is  rapidly  becoming  worth  Its  weight 
In  gold,  and  gold  is  as  precious  as  platinum. 
The  only  appeals  the  merchants  can  make  for 
the  Christmas  trade  Is  to  buy  now,  because 
you  will  be  able  to  afford  less  later. 

Churchmen  ple&d  for  food  aid  to  the  starv- 
ing victims  of  drought  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
And  whUe  President  Ford  visits  two  dictators 
and  delays  the  resignation  of  a  scandal- 
weakened  premier  in  Asia.  Congress  plays 
trump-the-veto  In  Washington.  The  United 
Nations,  once  an  agency  of  peace,  lets  itself 
be  used  to  Inflame  the  passions  of  wars  in 
the  Mideast. 

Indeed,  passions  threaten  to  obliterate 
reason  everywhere.  At  a  panel  on  nuclear 
energy  at  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Ed- 
itors' convention  here,  two  pillars  of  the 
scientific  community  Indulge  In  a  sarcastic 
name-calling  assault  on  each  other's  com- 
petence and  Integrity  that  would  shame  a 
pair  of  Chicago  aldermen. 

It  was  a  bleak  prelude  to  Thanksgiving — 
a  week  that  made  one  wonder  If  the  holiday 
celebration  were  not  as  contrived  as  those 
game  shows  that  foUow  the  nightly  news  on 
the  television  screen,  fuU  of  false  excitement 
and  flimsy  diversion  from  the  reality  that 
precedes  them. 

But  to  dwell  on  the  problems  and  perplexi- 
ties that  dominate  the  news  is  to  disregard 
the  underlying  strength  and  goodness  of  this 
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country  and  its  people — and  distort  the 
qualities  for  which  one  can,  unsentlmentally, 
give  thanks  this  Thanksgiving. 

The  Itinerant  Journalist,  working  his  way 
across  country  from  Hilton  Head,  8.O.,  to 
Long  Beach  and  back  East,  finds  evidence  at 
every  stop  of  the  character  and  resilience  and 
good  humor  of  the  American  people. 

You  hear  that  quality  In  the  work  songs 
the  sea  chanty  collector  sings  for  the  gov- 
ernors visiting  Hilton  Head.  And  you  catch 
It  in  the  story  the  Texas  politician  tells  about 
one  of  this  year's  candidates,  who  solemnly 
addressed  a  caucus  of  other  office-seekers 
early  In  this  fall's  campaign,  as  follows: 

"Fellows,  I've  been  getting  around,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  I've  found  out. 
We  got  to  cut  out  this  damned  lying;  the 
folks  are  really  getting  sick  of  it." 

The  story  Is  greeted  with  the  laughter 
It  deserves,  but  the  point  is  not  missed.  For 
the  people  are  damned  sick  of  the  lying,  and 
even  the  politicians  know  they  must  behave 
in  a  way  that  prevents  the  spread  of  the 
cynicism  overflowing  the  courtroom  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  tape-recorded  words  of  the 
former  President  convict  him  of  the  grossest 
abuse  of  trust. 

So  the  new  President  sets  a  standard  of 
candor  at  the  opposite  pole  from  his  pred- 
ecessor. And  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  Pocan- 
tico  Hills,  who  has  his  own  private  sorrows, 
brings  himself  to  admit  to  Charles  Rangel  of 
Harlem  the  misgivings  he  has  so  long  denied 
about  what  happened  In  Attica  prison. 

But  the  politicians  do  not  yet  rneasure  the 
full  strength  of  the  people,  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  and  to  buckle  down  to  the  hard 
choices  this  country  faces.  As  retired  Oen. 
James  Gavin  says  in  an  Interview,  "We're 
getting  initiatives  from  Washington  that 
don't  begin  to  tap  this  reservoir  of  willing- 
ness to  do  more." 

For  despite  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  loss  of  the  pride  of  work- 
manship In  America,  the  traveler  finds  a 
dozen  examples  that  give  the  lie  to  that 
generalization  and  suggest  that  people  want 
to  be  asked  to  do  their  best. 

One  sees  it  In  the  woman  cafeteria  man- 
ager at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Greensboro,  responding  to  a  compliment  on 
her  table  decorations  with  the  simple  dec- 
laration, "I  love  this  room." 

One  senses  it  In  the  director  of  a  day 
care  center  in  New  Orleans,  her  eyes  shining 
with  excitement  as  she  describes  the  read- 
ing skills  of  her  young  pupils. 

And  one  hears  it  in  the  voice  of  the  air- 
line pilot  delivering  260  passengers  to  Den- 
ver In  his  giant  Jet  with  the  statement.  "I 
want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  flying  with  me 
tonight." 

The  sense  of  caring  Is  stronger  than  the 
country's  critics  acknowledge. 

And  so  Is  the  sense  of  community.  It  shows 
In  the  cameraderle  enjoyed  by  the  diverse 
group  of  blacks  and  whites,  men  and  women. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  independ- 
ents, lobbyists  and  community  workers  who 
meet  weekly  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  In 
New  Orleans  to  discuss  their  common  con- 
cerns. 

And  one  finds  it,  too,  among  the  grand- 
parents, parents  and  children  sharing  the 
tranquility  of  the  Sabbath  service  at  the  Los 
Angeles  temple,  a  place  of  tradition  and  re- 
flection standing  beside  the  freeway  that 
symbolizes  the  rushing,  rootless  world  of 
urban  America. 

This  good  humor  and  hard  work,  this  car- 
ing and  community  are  as  much  of  the  real- 
ity of  contemporary  America  as  the  problems 
that  dominate  the  headlines — and  for  that, 
one  may  give  thanks. 
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A  DAY  OP  WARM  MEMORIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
ponder  the  siglnflcance  of  the  traditional 
American  holiday.  Thanksgiving,  too 
many  of  the  articles  and  columns  which 
I  read  today  tend  to  be  pessimistic  and 
negative.  However,  a  column  by  Dennis 
Wheeler  of  Tlnley  Park,  HI.,  Star- 
Tribune  brings  Thanksgiving  into  a  very 
positive,  interesting,  and  personal  per- 
spective. I  believe  the  article  reflects  the 
true  American  Thanksgiving  spirit. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Tlnley  Park,  (ni.)  Star-Tribune, 

Nov.  28,  1974) 

A  DAT  or  Warm  Memories 

(By  Dennis  Wheeler) 

When  I  was  a  boy.  Thanksgiving  was  the 
next  best  holiday  to  Christmas. 

It  must  have  been  hell  on  earth  for  my 
mother,  though,  because  Thanksgiving  was 
the  holiday  that  the  part  of  the  ftimlly  living 
in  the  Middle  West  celebrated  at  our  house. 

Because  it  was  "her  holiday,"  she  wanted 
everything  to  be  perfect.  She  wanted  the 
house  to  be  Immaculate,  even  though  five 
minutes  after  the  guests  arrived  it  would  be 
a  shambles.  She  wanted  there  to  be  far  more 
food  available  than  humanly  possible  to  eat, 
even  though  we  didn't  have  very  much 
money.  And  she  wanted  her  five  children  to 
behave  like  "ladles  and  gentlemen,"  washed 
and  well  dressed,  even  though  our  nature 
was  to  be  the  opposite. 

Preparations  for  Thanksgiving  would  begin 
weeks  before  the  event.  Prom  someplace,  a  25 
to  30  pound  turkey  would  materialize.  Pota- 
toes, cranberries,  turnips,  materials  for 
salads,  boxes  of  Jello,  mixes  for  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies,  fnuts  for  a  cornucopia  center- 
piece, gallons  of  mUk,  bottles  of  soda  pop, 
ginger  ale,  liquor,  and  beer,  and  assortments 
of  nuts  would  all  be  purchased  for  the  big 
day. 

We  would  all  become  aware  that  my  mother 
was  getting  nervous  about  It  all  days  before 
Thanksgiving.  She  woiUd  start  laying  down 
extraordinary  rules  about  taking  off  our  shoes 
outside  before  entering,  about  cleaning  up 
our  rooms  before  going  to  bed,  about  not 
leaving  glasses  and  dishes  and  papers  lying 
around  the  house. 

"This  is  a  house,  not  a  barn."  she  would 
stress.  "In  a  few  days,  there're  going  to  be  SO 
to  100  people  here.  Do  you  want  them  to 
think  we're  pigs?" 

We  would  sneak  glances  at  each  other, 
and  try  to  suppress  giggles.  My  mother  had 
by  then  developed  the  art  of  exaggeration  to  a 
high  degree — the  actual  number  on  hand  for 
Thanksgiving  would  be  more  like  20. 

Then  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  we  would 
each  find  a  list  of  things  to  accomplish  on 
our  dressers.  My  list  would  usually  go  some- 
thing like: 

"1.  Clean  up  your  room  and  vacuum  your 
floor. 

"2.  Pick  up  the  yard. 

"3.  Crack  the  nuts.  Don't  eat  any. 

"4.  Shine  your  shoes. 

"5.  Take  out  the  garbage. 

"6.  Bring  some  wood  to  the  porch  for  a  fire. 

"7.  Help  set  the  table. 

"8.  Ask  what  else  needs  to  be  done." 

All  morning  the  house  would  be  like  a 
workshop,  but  there  would  be  a  festive  air 
about  it.  The  house  would  seem  very  warm 
inside,  partly  I  think  becaiise  of  the  slat« 
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grey   weather   outside   and   partly   because 
of  the  mood  of  the  day. 

Then  it  would  get  to  be  noontime,  and 
the  expectation  of  Imminent  arrivals  would 
start  to  rise.  The  guests  we  children  awaited 
most  of  all  were  our  cousins,  who  corre- 
sponded closely  in  age  stepdowns  to  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  I.  Also,  by  this  time, 
hunger  would  be  building  up,  but  my  mother 
was  on  starvation  until  dinnertime.  "By  that 
time,  we'll  be  hungry  enough  to  ©at  all  this 
food,"  she'd  say. 

The  house  would  begin  filling  up  with  mag- 
nificent aromas,  especially  that  of  the  roast- 
ing turkey.  And  everytime  the  turkey  was 
basted,  It  was  the  occasion  for  the  seven  of 
us  to  crowd  around  the  oven  and  oooh  and 
aaah  over  the  browning  creature. 

Then  we  kids  would  erupt  with  hollering 
and  running  when  we'd  see  the  car  carrying 
my  aunt,  uncle,  grandparents,  and  cousins 
turn  Into  the  driveway. 

The  decorum  for  which  my  mother  yearned 
would  evaporate  amidst  running,  shouting, 
backslapplng.  hugging,  handshaking,  and 
loud  barking  by  the  dogs.  And  the  noise  and 
confusion  would  go  on  until  everyone  left 
late  that  night. 

The  events  of  those  Thanksgiving  days 
come  back  now  as  vignettes  of  activity — 

My  cousin  and  I  lobbying  for  permission 

for  him  to  "sleep  over"  Thanksgiving  night. 

My  father  and  uncle  bent  over  a  checkers 

game  for  hours,  the  game  ending  in  a  draw. 

The  women  gathered   In  the  kitchen,  all 

talking  at  once  and  nobody  listening. 

My  cousin  and  I  playing  All-Star  Baseball 
or  Poto-Electric  Football,  or  some  other  box 
game, 

Everybody  who  walked  through  the  dining 
room  sneaking  a  grape  from  the  cornecopia 
or  a  walnut  from  the  nut  bowl. 

My  grandparents  in  the  living  room  argu- 
ing over  Harry  Truman. 

Then  It  would  be  turkey  time.  All  20  of  us 
would  crowd  into  the  dining  room  and  seat 
themselves  around  the  big  table  and  the 
card  tables  set  up  for  the  children. 

And  my  mother  would  appear  with  a  plat- 
ter carrying  the  turkey,  an  event  that  would 
always  bring  loud  applause.  Then  all  the 
children  would  say  grace  In  singsong  unison 
("Bless  O  Lord,  for  these  thy  gifts  .  .  ."), 
and  my  father  would  move  into  position  be- 
hind the  turkey  to  do  the  carving. 

Champagne  (very  cheap  champagne) 
would  be  poured  for  everyone,  including  the 
children.  Bowls  of  food  would  start  moving 
around  the  tables.  My  cousin  and  I,  being 
the  oldest  children,  would  get  the  drum- 
sticks. We  would  pile  our  plates  so  high  with 
food  that  you  could  not  see  any  part  of  the 
plate. 

Then  would  come  the  pies  with  wblpf>ed 
cream  on  top,  and  the  launching  of  some 
noisy  discussion  about  some  political  or 
social  problem.  The  children  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  discussion,  and  we  all  did. 
After  dinner,  we  would  divide  the  group 
in  two  and  play  a  game  of  charades.  The 
noise  level  would  reach  a  crescendo. 

Then,  finally,  the  excitement  of  the  day 
would  begin  to  eddy  down.  The  smaller  chil- 
dren would  burst  Into  tears  for  petty  reasons 
and  were  soon  being  packed  off  to  bed.  A  new 
checkers  game  might  begin,  and  would  end 
In  a  draw.  The  older  children  would  retreat 
In  pairs  to  quiet  parts  of  the  house  to  play 
games  or  talk  quietly.  The  lobbying  would 
succeed;  at  least  one  cousin  would  t>e  stay- 
ing overnight.  The  grandparents  would  doze 
In  the  living  room,  listening  to  a  radio  show. 
The  women  would  labor  endlessly  in  the 
kitchen,  cleaning  up  the  disaster  scene  in 
the  dining  room. 

On  Christmas,  the  entire  scene  would  be 
repeated  at  my  aunt's  house. 

Today,  my  brothers  «md  sisters  and  I — all 
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married  and  with  chUdren — will  go  to  my 
mothers  and  father's  bourn  (It's  a  bl«  hous* 
now,  the  bungalow  we  lived  In  then)  with 
our  families  for  a  day  much  Uke  those  when 
we  were  growing  up.  It  wlU  be  noisy,  hectic, 
and  boisterous. 
But  it  will  be  warm  inside. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  KANER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Wal- 
ter Kaner,  a  columnist  for  the  Long 
Island  Press.  In  addition  to  being  an 
outstanding  writer,  he  is  a  concerned 
humanitarian.  For  the  past  21  years,  he 
has  sponsored  a  Thanksgiving  party  for 
homeless,  handicapped  and  needy  chil- 
dren of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Without  Kaner's  efforts,  these  children 
would  have  a  Thanksgiving  Day,  but 
little  to  be  thankful  for.  Walter  Kaner 
makes  their  holiday  a  joyous  one. 

Kaner's  concern  for  people  is  evi- 
denced in  his  columns  which  frequently 
explore  human  joys  and  sorrows.  This 
past  Veterans  Day  he  reflected  on  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Today.  President  Ford 
vetoed  legislation  that  would  greatly  as- 
sist the  soldiers  that  sui-vived  that  war. 
I  feel  that  Walter  Kaner's  column  uill 
make  thought  provoking  reading  for  my 
colleagues  and  I  ijisert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Nov.  10,  1974) 

ToMOKROw  Is  A  Day  To  Remember 

(By  Walter  Kaner) 

Tomorrow  is  Veterans  Day. 

For  many  it  will  only  mean  a  day  off. 

But  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans,  It  will  be  a  day  of  heartache  and 
painful  memories. 

The  bands  will  play.  The  veterans  will 
march.  The  politicians  will  talk. 

And  families,  with  tears  In  their  eyes  and 
an  ache  in  their  hearts,  will  visit  cemeteries 
and  tenderly  place  flowers  upon  the  graves 
of  loved  ones  lost  In  battle. 

Tomorrow  Is  not  a  holiday  .  .  .  not  In  the 
"holiday"  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  day  of 
somber  remembrance. 

Over  50,000  Americans  died  in  the  Viet- 
nam War.  More  than  33.000  gave  their  lives 
in  Korea.  World  War  II  cost  the  Uves  of 
291,000  Americans.  More  than  63,000  Ameri- 
can lives  were  sacrificed  in  World  War  I. 

Statistics  don't  tell  the  full  story.  Figures 
merely  tally  up  the  total  tragedy. 

Each  man  was  the  son  of  grieving  parents. 
Or  a  husband  who  left  orphaned  children,  a 
heartbroken  widow.  A  human  life  snuffed 
out  In  its  youth. 

Most  of  us  don't  know  the  pain  of  war. 
Ni.t  really. 

Sure,  we  read  about  it  in  the  papers  or 
watched  reports  on  TV.  And  we  were  touched 
by  the  suffering,  the  casualty  reports.  But  it 
ariccted  Eomebody  else.  Not  us. 

As  a  veteran,  like  millions  of  other  Amerl- 
c;:ns.  I  witnessed  war  and  death.  But  as  the 
years  pass  from  those  World  War  II  days,  the 
memories  fade. 

But  I  remember  other,  more  recent,  more 
vivid  memories.  Not  statistics.  Not  countless 
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graves  of  comrades  who  made  the  supreme 

sacrifice.  But  Just  one  boy  who  gave  his  life 
In  Vietnam. 

I  was  ylslUng  the  boy's  home  when  the 
dreaded  telegram  arrived. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  express  his  deep  regret  that  your  son  .  .  . 
died  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  from  gvmshot  wounds 
received  whUe  on  combat  operations  .  .  ." 

I  saw  the  grief  etched  on  his  mother's  face, 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  the 
trembling  fiiigers  holding  the  dreaded  tele- 
gram. 

The  telegram  left  out  the  painful  details. 
It  didn't  say  he  was  one  of  48  American 
youths  killed  In  ambush.  It  didn't  say  48 
American  boys  lost  their  lives  in  eight  min- 
utes. 

It  didn't  say  a  lot  of  other  things. 

That  he  was  Just  a  boy.  In  his  early  20s. 
With  a  whole  life  to  live.  A  career  to  mold.  A 
girl  to  marry.  A  family  to  raise. 

It  didn't  say  that  he  didn't  understand  the 
Vietnam  War,  or  why  he  was  sent,  or  why  he 
was  fighting.  That  he  hated  wars  with  their 
killing  and  suffering.  But  he  was  called,  and 
he  went. 

Tlie  telegram  left  out  so  much.  That  he 
was  born  of  his  mother's  pain.  Raised  as  a 
baby  with  loving  care  and  sleepless  nights.  It 
never  mentioned  his  first  day  at  school.  His 
first  bloody  nose  In  a  fight.  The  Joy  of  his 
first  bike. 

It  never  said  how  he  loved  to  play  baseball, 
gorge  himself  on  pizza,  gulp  down  Ice  cream 
sodas,  polish  his  Jalopy.  It  never  noted  that 
he  was  a  handsome,  blonde  grinning  kid  who 
loved  life,  dreamed  of  a  career  and  enjoyed 
books  and  serious  music.  Or  the  girl  down 
the  block  he  planned  to  marry. 

And  how  when  he  went  off  to  war  he  Jcked 
pnd  kidded  about  It.  Because  he  didn't  u'ant 
his  folks  to  worry.  But  Inwardly,  he  was 
worried.  Maybe  something  would  happen  to 
him.  Maybe  he'd  never  see  his  folks,  the 
house,  his  girl  and  the  neighborhood  again. 

He  never  did.  He  came  home  In  a  military 
co.Tln. 

To  many,  he  was  a  military  statistic.  To  his 
grieving  family,  he  meant  tears  and  heart- 
break for  an  only  chUd  lost  In  a  faraway  war 
that  few  understood,  favored  or  supported. 

Ironically,  on  the  very  day  the  Army  pre- 
sented his  mother  with  her  son's  military 
medals,  cruel,  anonymous  phone  callers  tor- 
tured her  with  calls  saying:  "Your  son  de- 
served to  die.  That's  what  he  gets  for  fighting 
In  Vietnam." 

The  callers  were  vicious  and  wrong.  But 
we — you  and  I  were  wrong,  too. 

It's  not  only  enemy  bullets  that  killed  our 
youth  in  war. 

We've  helped.  With  our  apathy,  our  com- 
placency, our  disinterested.  Our  life  "as 
usual,"  while  the  kids  fight  and  die  for  us. 

While  50,000  young  men  died  In  Vietnam, 
it  was  business  as  usual  here  at  home.  We 
were  busy  with  our  everyday  problems,  busy 
earning  a  living,  busy  watching  TV,  busy 
bowling,  busy  going  to  a  ballgame.  Too  busy 
to  ask,  to  demand  to  know  why  our  kids  were 
fighting  and  dying. 

I  remember  the  dead  boy  asking  me:  "If 
It's  a  war  for  us — Isn't  It  a  war  for  everybody? 
If  a  guy  Is  supposed  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
his  country — shouldn't  the  people  at  home 
make  sacrifices  too?" 

Thankfully,  the  Vietnam  War  is  over,  the 
boys  are  home.  There  were  no  parades  at 
their  homecoming,  no  bands  played.  And 
many  of  them  are  angered,  disiUusioned, 
Jobless  and  lacking  In  benefits  given  other 
veterans. 

In  hospitals  across  America,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  veterans  still  suffer  the 
wounds  of  war.  For  them — the  blinded,  the 
amputees,  the  minds  damaged — the  wars  will 
never  end. 
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TonKMTow  Is  Veterans  Day. 

Take  tane  to  remember  .  .  .  and  pray  .  .  . 
for  tHe  American  men  who  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country.  And  the  men,  blind  and 
maimed,  who  sacrificed  for  us. 

And  pray  hard  It  wUl  never  happen  again. 


MONTHLY      CALENDAR      OF      THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord each  month  the  Monthly  Calendar 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  De- 
cember Calendar  of  Events  follows: 
Decbmbek  at  the  Smtthsonian 
sunoay,  december  1 

Sunday  shorts — A  series  of  short  creative 
films.  Music  Box  with  Laurel  and  Hardy; 
Pulse,  by  B.Y.M.  Productions;  Icarus  Mont- 
golfier  Wright,  by  Format  Films:  Karate,  by 
Stephen  Eichenlaub,  6  pjn.  Carmlchael  Au- 
ditorium, History  and  Technology  Building, 
$1.25.* 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    2 

Kwanza  workshops:  A  week  of  activities 
connected  with  the  Afro-American  adapta- 
tion of  the  African  harvest  festival.  Work- 
shops will  Include  a  slide  presentation  on  an 
American  version  of  the  celebration;  an  ex- 
planation of  the  objects  of  Kwanza:  sessions 
iu  which  visitors  will  mal;e  mats,  candles, 
masks  or  bowls.  The  Wednesday  workshop 
will  feature  Virginia  Merrltt,  a  candle-making 
specialist.  Activities  take  place  Mon.  through 
FrI.,  at  the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum, 
2405  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Avenue,  S.E. 
Free.    For   reservations   call   381-0691. 

Lectures:  A  Color  Test  and  Handwriting 
AnalyHs,  by  Ij-e-Kwama  Health  and  Kwaku 
Walker.  Two  lectures  in  a  series  sponsored  by 
Nana  Kwabcna  and  the  African  Cultural  and 
Religious  Society.  Remaining  lectures  sched- 
uled December  9,  16,  23  and  30.  7:30  p.m. 
Anacostia   Neighborhood   Museiun.   Free. 

TT7ESDAY,    DECEMBER    3 

Slide  lecture;  Is  Design  Necessary?  by  Lar- 
ry Erskine  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  will  show 
examples  of  his  work  and  that  of  other  artists 
to  illustrate  the  Importance  of  design  in  any 
style  of  painting.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
musetmi  staff  and  of  the  DC.  Art  Associa- 
tion. Held  in  connection  with  the  fifth  an- 
nual D.C.  Art  Association  exhibition  current- 
ly on  display.  1  pjn.  Anacostia  Neighborhood 
Museum.  Recommended  for  high  school  stu- 
dents and  above.  Free. 

FUms:  The  Art  of  Organic  Forms  and  From 
Clay  to  Kiln.  1  pjn.  Carmlchael  Auditorium, 
Mxiseum  of  History  and  Technology.  Free. 

Film:  Antonia,  "directed  by  Judy  Collins 
and  JIU  CodmUow,  the  story  of  an  indomita- 
ble woman  musician.  1:30  and  6:30  pjn. 
Hirshhorn  Mtiseum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
Free  tickets  may  be  picked  up  at  the  Hirsh- 
horn Information  Desk. 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBES  4 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Unexplained— the 
frontiers    of    knowledge:    ESP,    continental 


•Indicates  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Resident  Assoclat*  Program. 
Discounts  are  available  for  members.  For 
attendance  or  other  Information  call  381- 
5167.  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  tickets 
should  be  purchased  in  advance,  and  will  be 
.sold  at  the  door  only  If  available. 
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drift,  dolphin  language,  life  In  outer  space, 
and  cyborgs.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium. History  and  Technology  Building. 
Free. 

Illustrated  lecture:  Historic  Preservation 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  presented  by  American 
members  of  the  Joint  US/USSR  Working 
Group  on  the  Enhancement  of  the  Urban 
Environment.  The  seven  speakers  are  a  law- 
yer, historian,  professor  of  architecture,  two 
preservation  architects  and  two  preservation 
administrators.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Renwlck 
Gallery  and  the  Latrobe  Chapter,  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians,  6  p.m.  The  Renwlck 
Gallery.  Free. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER   5 

Creative  screen:  Pour  color  films  shown  In 
conjiuictlon  with  the  current  exhibition 
Figure  and  Fantasy,  Clay  Man — a  liunp  of 
clay  spontaneously  assumes  the  form  of  an 
elf-Uke  man.  Produced  In  Prague.  Hobby — 
surrealistic  animated  film.  Magic  Machines — 
the  work  of  California  sculptor  Robert  Gil- 
bert who  turns  left-over  Junk  into  colorful 
kinetic  sculpture,  Christmas  Cracker,  by  Nor- 
man McLaren.  Complete  showings  at  11  a.m., 
12  noon  and  1  p.m.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 
Free. 

Film:  Circles  II,  and  other  works  In  film  by 
painter/sculptor  Doris  Chase.  Semi-abstract 
films  using  a  combination  of  dance  with 
sculpture,  1:30  and  6:30  p.m.  Hlrshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden.  Free — tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Hlrshhorn  Informa- 
tion Desk. 

Free  film  threatre:  The  Unexplained.  Re- 
peat. See  December  4  for  detalLs. 

Romantic  versus  classic  art.  Delacroix  and 
Millet.  Part  of  the  new  series  of  films  by  Lord 
Kenneth  Clark  surveying  the  life  and  work 
of  late  18th  and  early  19th  century  painters 
and  sculptors.  6:30  p.m.  or  8:30  p.m.  Balrd 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building,  $2. 
Tickets  sold  at  the  door.* 

FRIDAT,  DECEMBER  6 

Film:  The  Red  Balloon — the  story  of  a 
small  boy  and  his  magical  balloon,  10  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.  The  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum. 

Rehabilitation  medicine  films:  Quick, 
What's  Your  Blood  Pressure?,  distributed  by 
the  Washington  Heart  Association;  Day  of 
Judgment,  Ell  Lilly,  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  History  and  Technology  build- 
ing. Similar  films  are  shown  each  Friday  io 
connection  with  the  current  exhibition  Tri- 
vmph  Over  Disability. 

SATURDAY,     DECEMBER     7 

Children's  films:  Short  films  by  Susan  Pltt- 
Kraning.  12:30  p.m.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  Free — tickets  at  the  Hlrsh- 
horn Information  Desk. 

High  school  portfolio  day:  Representatives 
of  professional  art  schools  and  colleges  and 
iinlversities  with  strong  art  programs  will 
furnish  information  pertinent  to  careers  in 
art.  All  junior  and  senior  high  students  may 
bring  portfolios  of  their  own  art  to  be  evalu- 
ated. Among  the  50  schools  represented  are 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  the  Par- 
sons School  of  Design,  the  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute and  Pratt  Institute.  Registration  with 
Individual  schools — 11  a.m.  to  12:36  p.m.  In- 
terviews and  portfolio  evaluations — 1  to  6 
p.m.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Free. 

SUNDAY,    DECEMBER     8 

Country  music.  The  Kitty  Wells  Family 
Show  with  Kitty  Wells,  Johnny  Wright, 
Bobby  Wright  and  the  Tennessee  Moxintain 
Boys.  Second  In  the  Women  in  Country  Music 
concerts  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts.  8  p.m.  Baird  Auditorium,  Nat- 
ural History  Building.  $5.50,  $4  students  and 
senior  citizens;  (S  Resident  Associates.  For 
reservations,  call  381-5395. 

Sunday  shorts:  Making  o/  a  Life,  T.V. 
Show,  Televisionland,  by  Charles  Braver- 
raan;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada:  Pas 
tfe  Deux,  by  Norman  McLaren.  5  p.m.  Car- 
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mlchael  Auditorium,  History  and  Technology 
BuUding.  •1.26* 

Dance:  Laura  Dean.  8:30  p.m.  The  Renwlck 
Gallery.  Presented  by  the  Division  of  Per- 
forming Arts.  For  reservations  call  381-5395. 
$4. 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    9 

Seminar:  Tell  Jemmeh.  Dr.  Gus  W.  Van 
Beek  conducts  an  all-day  seminar  surveying 
the  recent  development  in  Near  Eastern 
archaeological  methodology  applied  In  the 
Smithsonian  excavations  at  Tell  Jemmeh, 
Israel.  The  day  will  be  divided  Into  the  fol- 
lowing subject  areas:  Setting  and  site;  Prin- 
ciples of  Btratlgraphlc  excavation:  Process- 
ing artifacts;  and  Interpretation  of  the  evi- 
dence. 10:15  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium, History  and  Technology  Building. 
$20.  • 

Santa  Claus  arrives  In  Anacostia  with  Mrs. 
Claus  and  the  little  Clauses.  They  will  arrive 
at  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Avenue  and  W 
Street,  S.E.  (Curtis  Brothers  parking  lot) 
and  lead  a  parade  to  the  Anacostia  Neighbor- 
hood Museum  for  a  Christmas  concert  and 
candy  canes.  10  a.m. 

Lecture:  Dreams,  by  Anum  Thomas.  7:30 
p.m.  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum.  See 
December  2  for  series  details.  Free. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER     10 

Demonstration/workshop:  Batick  demon- 
stration by  Loretta  Ballard,  member  of  the 
D.C.  Art  Association.  Recommended  for  up- 
per elementary  or  Junior  high  aged  children. 
10  a.m.  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum. 
For  reservations  call  381-6691.  Free. 

Film:  An  independent  voice:  The  commu- 
nity newspaper  in  America.  1  p.m.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. Free. 

Film:  American  Art  of  the  60's — the  devel- 
opment of  American  art  in  one  of  Its  most 
Inventive  and  controversial  periods.  1:30  and 
6:30  p.m.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden.  FYee.  Tickets  at  the  Hlrshhorn  In- 
formation desk. 

WEDNESDAY,     DECEMBER    11 

American  Aviation  Historical  Society: 
Monthly  meeting  and  program  with  ques- 
tion and  answer  period.  8  p.m.  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Building  (entrance  through  the 
Smithsonian  "Castle"  building).  The  public 
Is  invited.  Free. 

Free  film  theatre:  Robert  Scott  and  the 
Search  for  the  South  Pole — Scott's  dairy  nai"- 
rates  this  film  on  the  trials,  courage  and 
tragedy  of  his  heroic  race  to  the  South  Pole. 
12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History 
and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER     12 

Film:  Andy  Warhol — a  film  portrait  of  the 
artist  by  Lana  Jokel.  1:30  and  6:30  p.m. 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
Free.  Tickets  at  the  Hlrshhorn  Information 
Desk. 

Free  film  theatre:  Robert  Scott  and  the 
Search  for  the  South  Pole.  Repeat.  See  De- 
cember 11  for  details. 

Romantic  versus  classic  art:  Rodin  and 
Degas.  Final  films  in  the  new  series  by  Lord 
Kenneth  Clark.  6:30  or  8:30  p.m.  Balrd  Audi- 
torium, Natural  History  Building.  $2.  Tickets 
sold  at  the  door. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club:  Shelling  in 
the  Red  Sea.  8  p.m.  Lecture  Room,  Natural 
History  Building.  The  public  Is  Invited  to 
attend.  Free. 

miDAY.     DECEMBER     13 

E.\hlbitlon:  Contemporary  American  Illus- 
trators of  Children's  Books.  One  hundred 
fifty-five  original  paintings,  drawings  and 
prints  by  32  artists  who  are  distinguished  by 
these  Illustrations  that  Instruct,  amuse,  fas- 
cinate and  Inspire  children  too  young  to 
read.  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
through  February  2. 

Rehabilitation  medicine  films:  My  Friend 
Edi.  distributed  by  Ell  LUly;  The  School 
that  Love  Built,  distributed  by  Abilities,  Inc., 
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12:30  p.m.,  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History 
and  Technology  Building. 

Contemporary  art  lecture:  Yes,  but  .  .  .  the 
Work  of  Philip  Guston,  by  Dore  Ashton,  au- 
thor and  art  critic,  2  p.m.  Hlrshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden.  Free. 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    14 

Children's  film  series:  Animated  films  by 
Chuck  Jones.  12:30  p.m.  Hlrshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden.  Free.  Ticket  at  Hlrsh- 
horn Information  Desk. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

Brass  and  brunch:  19th  century  holiday 
music  played  on  brass  Instruments  from  the 
Smithsonian  collections,  by  Robert  Sheldon 
and  other  musicians  from  the  Division  of 
Musical  Instruments.  Concert:  11  a.m. 
Breakfast /Brunch:   10  a.m.  or  12  noon,  87.* 

Concert:  Alan  Mandel,  pianist,  perform- 
ing selected  contemporary  works.  6  p.m. 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculptor  Garden, 
95.50;  $4  students  and  senior  citizens:  (6 
Resident  Associates.  Presented  by  the  Divis- 
ion of  Performing  Arts.  For  reservations  call 
381-5395. 

Sunday  shorts:  Very  Nice,  Very  Nice,  by 
Arthur  Llpsett;  Sgt.  Swell,  by  David  Brain; 
The  Tempest,  by  Robert  Brown  and  Frank 
Ogilvle;  Glass,  by  Bert  Haanstra;  Fortuna, 
by  Woody  Garvey;  The  ShellHsh  Giant,  by 
Reader's  Digest.  5  p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditor- 
ium, History  and  Technology  Building, 
$1.25.* 

Lecture:  Man  on  High,  by  Dr.  Peter  Steele. 
Both  the  long-term  adaptation  of  moui.taln 
people  and  how  short  term  visitors  to  high 
places  cope  with  the  problem  of  rapid  ac- 
climatization will  be  covered  In  Dr.  Steele's 
talk  on  the  physiological  and  medical  prob- 
lems encountered  when  man  attempts  to 
live  and  work  at  extreme  altitudes.  Dr.  Steele 
is  an  authority  on  high-altitude  disease  and 
a  renowned  mountaineer  who  accompanied 
the  1971  Intern<\tional  Expedition  on  its 
climb  of  Mt.  Everest.  Presented  by  the  Po- 
tomac Appalachian  Trail  Club.  8  p.m.  Balrd 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building.  Free. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  16 

Demonstration/workshop :  Gloria  Freeman, 
member  of  the  D.C.  Art  Association,  demon- 
strates tissue  collage.  Participants  will  make 
a  Christmas  object.  Sixth  grade  or  above. 
10  a.m.  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum. 
Call  381-6691  for  reservations.  Free. 

AuJubon  lectures:  Born  to  Sing,  by  Charles 
Hartsborne.  Field  Associates,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Latx>ratory  of  Ornithology  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  Dr.  Hartshorne  will  discuss 
why.  how,  and  to  what  extent  birds  sing 
and  will  illustrate  his  talk  with  recordings 
and  slides.  5:30  and  8:30  p.m.  Balrd  Audi- 
torium. Natural  History  Building.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society. 
$3.* 

Lecture:  Scents  and  Palmistry,  by  Kwasi 
Allen  an'.  Adwoa  Allen.  7:30  p.m..  Anacostia 
Neighborhood  Museum.  See  December  2  for 
.series  details.  Free. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  17 

Illustrated  museum  talk:  The  Evohttion  of 
the  Drug  Store,  by  Michael  R.  Harris,  Museum 
Technician,  Medical  Sciences  Division,  1  p.m. 
Carmlchael  Auditorium.  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building.  Free. 

Films:  A  Man  and  His  Dog  Out  for  Air 
(1957),  Horse  over  Teakettle  (1962),  Fist 
Fight  ( 1964)  and  other  films  by  Robert  Breer, 
painter,  sculptor  and  filmmaker,  Mr.  Breer 
will  be  present  to  Introduce  the  program  and 
to  discuss  his  work,  1 :30  and  6:30  p.m.  Hlrsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  Free. 
Ticket  at  Hlrshhorn  Information  Desk. 

Christmas  concert:  The  Concert  Choir  and 
the  Vocal  Camber  Ensemble  of  the  Friendly 
Senior  High  School  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md..  will 
perform  the  Vaughan-WlUiams  Fantasia  on 
Christma<!  Carols,  ba^ed  on  a  medley  of  fa- 
miliar carols  and  A  Vision  of  Peace  by  Jean 
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Berger.  12  noon.  Great  Hall,  Smithsonian  In- 
stituion  "Castle"  Building.  Following  the 
concert,  the  group  will  carol  In  the  Arts  and 
Industries  Building.  See  also  December  18. 

Lecture:  Economic  and  Nutritional  Deter- 
minants of  Size  and  Growth.  Speaker:  Stan- 
ley M.  Gam,  Center  for  Human  Growth  and 
Development,  University  of  Michigan.  8:15 
p.m.  Carmlchael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Sponsored  by  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  Washington.  Free. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  18 

Demonstration/workshop :  Georgette 

Powell.  Member  of  the  D.C.  Art  Association, 
demonstrates  portrait  sketching.  Participants 
are  fvirnished  with  materials.  10  a.m.  Ana- 
costia Neighborhood  Museum,  For  reserva- 
tions call  381-6691.  Free. 

Lunchbox  forum:  Sailing  Ships  and  Satel- 
lites, by  Alexis  Doster  III,  Assistant  Curator, 
Astronautics,  National  Air  and  Space  Muse- 
um. 12  noon.  Lecture  Room,  Natural  History 
Building.  Free. 

FYee  film  theatre:  The  Great  Mojave  Desert 
One  of  the  last  wild  places.  The  Desert  \b 
shown  as  a  showcase  of  adaptation  vast,  bru- 
tal, and  threatened.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing. Free. 

Christmas  program:  Renaissance  caroling 
complete  with  costumes,  lutes,  and  recorders, 
performed  by  the  Friendly  Senior  High 
School  Concert  Choir  and  Vocal  Chamber 
Ensemble.  12  noon.  Flag  Hall,  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  1  p.m..  Rotunda, 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Free. 

Illustrated  lecture:  A  Thousand  Years  of 
Japanese  Music.  Dr.  William  P.  Malm,  Orien- 
tal musicologist  and  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  will  explain  traditional 
Japanese  music.  Illustrations  will  be  both 
color  slides  and  musical  examples  from  court 
music,  Noh  and  Kubukl.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Japan-America  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts.  8  p.m. 
Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building. 
$2.50.  Discounts  available  for  students,  senior 
citizens.  Resident  Associates  and  JAS  mem- 
bers. For  reservations  call  381-5895. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  19 

Creative  screen:  Clay  Man;  Hobby:  Magic 
Machines:  Christmas  Cracker.  Repeat  pro- 
gram. See  December  5  for  details. 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Great  Mojave  Des- 
ert. Repeat.  See  December  18. 

Film:  Gertrude  Stein;  When  This  You  See, 
Remember  Me:  a  portrait  of  the  author's 
Paris  years,  from  1905  through  the  1930'8. 
1:30  and  6:30  p.m.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  Free.  Tickets  at  the 
Hlrshhorn  Information  E>esk. 

FRn)AY,   DECEMBER    20 

E.thlbltion:  Hya  Bolotowsky;  Bolotowsky's 
powerful  sense  of  design  and  his  own  distinc- 
tive style  are  shown  In  33  paintings  and 
sculptures  that  use  only  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical lines  at  right  angles.  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  throtigh  February  17.  1975. 

Rehabilitation  medicine  film:  Wonder 
Engine  of  the  Body,  and  20th  Century  Epi- 
demic, distributed  by  the  Washington  Heart 
Association.  12:30  p.m.  Carmlchael  Audi- 
torium. History  and  Technology  Building. 
Free. 


RECKLESS    IRRESPONSIBILITY    AT 
THE  UN 


H  N.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  excellent  column  "Reck- 
less Irresponsibility  at  the  UN"  by  one  of 
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my  constituents,  Henry  Huglin  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  The  author  is  a  retired 
Air  Force  brigadier  general  and  syndi- 
cated columnist  and  lecturer  with  40 
years  background  of  national  security 
and  international  affairs". 

The  article  follows: 

Reckless   Irresponsibiltty   at   the   UN 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  led 
by  the  Arab  and  black  African  nations,  seems 
embarked  on  a  reckless  ^ree  of  Irresjjon- 
sibility. 

With  a  clear  majority  of  Third  World 
votes — and  supported  by  the  Communist  na- 
tions— the  General  Assembly  In  the  past 
month  has  taken  two  bad  actions. 

It  accorded  its  rostrum  to  Yaslr  Arafat, 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  leader  who 
represents  no  government.  And  It  suspended 
(and  tried  to  expel)  South  Africa. 

These  actions  are  contrary  to  the  UN 
Charter  and  to  UN  precedents. 

They  clearly  reflect  a  surrender  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment,  and  they  set  a  mischief- 
making  precedent  for  the  future. 

Hence,  they  hurt  the  UN  and  put  its  fu- 
ture effectiveness  In  Jeopardy. 

The  bias  and  inconsistency  of  these  actions 
are  glaring  and  outrageous. 

Will  now  the  General  Assembly  welcome 
other  exiled  or  dissident  groups? 

What  of  the  Lithuanians,  Esthonlans,  and 
Latvians  who  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
world  to  listen  to  their  cause  since  1940,  when 
Soviet  Russia  forcefully  annexed  them?  Or 
the  Hungarians  who  were  brutally  repressed 
by  Russian  tanks  hi  1956?  Or  the  Czechs  who 
were  likewise  put  down  by  Russian  show  of 
force  In  1968?  Or  the  Tibetans  who  were  re- 
pressed by  the  Chinese  in  1959?  Or  the  anti- 
Castro  Cubans? 

No,  of  course  these  won't  be  welcomed! 
These  causes  are  not  the  ones  popular  with 
the  Third  World  and  their  Communist 
courters,  Russia  and  China. 

The  suspension  of  South  Africa,  for  hei 
violation  of  the  UN  Charter  and  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  was  likewise  hypocritical. 

What  about  Soviet  Russia's  notorious  rec- 
ord of  denial  of  rights  and  suppression  of 
peoples  within  her  borders — and  her  Impos- 
ing dictatorial  regimes  on  her  satellites  in 
Eastern  Europe?  What  of  Nigeria's  suppres- 
sion of  the  Biafrans?  And  of  Uganda's  reign 
of  terror  which  goes  on  and  on.  What  of 
other  black  African  nations  which  have  re- 
pressed or  expelled  their  native  born  of 
Asian  descent? 

If  nations  are  going  to  be  denied  a  voice  in 
the  UN  a  common  standard  needs  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all.  But  this  would,  of  course,  result 
in  many  more  nations  being  so  denied — and 
the  universality  and  principal  worth  of  the 
UN  wholly  destroyed. 

Yet,  Is  injustice  only  to  be  recognized  In 
the  UN  when  it  Is  Jew  against  Arab  or  white 
against  black — but  not  when  It  Is  Arab 
against  Jew,  or  black  against  brown,  or  black 
against  black,  or  Asian  against  Asian,  or 
white  against  white? 

Well,  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  the  Com- 
munist, black  African,  or  Asian  nations  will 
be  susp>ended  or  expelled  for  their  violations 
of  human  rights. 

By  the  warped  lUoglc  of  the  Third  World 
Intellectual  elites  (who  seem  far  more  Inter- 
ested in  other  peoples'  problems  than  their 
own)  "Just"  causes  are  apparently  only  those 
which  fit  their  narrow  perspectives  and  self- 
ish Interests. 

Is  injustice  only  to  be  dealt  with  now  in 
the  UN  If  It  can  be  given  a  racial,  religious, 
or  ideological  twist  by  the  UN  majority? 

If  this  situation  is  not  righted,  the  UN 
will  be  gravely  damaged,  perhaps  ruined. 

The  UN  cannot  function  effectively  In  the 
long  term  without  consistency,  even-handed- 
ness,  and  staying  within  the  scope  set  forth 
in  the  UN  Charter. 

The  UN  was  prudently  based  on  the  prln- 
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ciples  of  providing  a  forum  only  for  govern- 
ments and  on  not  getting  Involved  with  In- 
ternal affairs  of  nations — in  the  valid  belief 
that  the  UN  bad  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
try  to  cope  with  problems  between  nations. 

Limitations  on  the  UN's  scope  vrere  estab- 
lished on  the  sound  basis  that  to  try  to  deal 
with  Internal  and  exiles'  and  dissidents'  Is- 
sues would  open  a  Pandora's  Box  of  complex 
problems  the  UN  couldn't  possibly  cope  with 
properly. 

In  the  past  this  Pandora's  Box  has  been 
cracked,  but  now  it  is  being  opened  wide. 

What  can  we  Americans  do  about  this  sit- 
uation? Well,  we  need  to  keep  our  cool  and 
support  our  government  In  opposing  and  try- 
ing to  reverse  such  actions. 

We  ought  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  this 
"tyranny  of  the  weak" — as  John  Foster  Dul- 
les, when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  charac- 
terized such  actions — from  becoming  a 
"tyranny  of  the  majority"  in  the  UN. 

In  many  ways  the  UN  is  extremely  valu- 
able, even  Indispensable,  In  this  growmgly 
interdependent  world — even  though  it  Is  not 
able  to  perform  very  effectively  Its  principal 
purpose  "to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security." 

We  need  to  salvage  what  we  can  of  the  UN, 
despite  the  current  reckless  Irresponsibility 
of  the  Third  World  majority. 


ROCKEFELLER  AND  INTERNATION- 
AL FEDERALISM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  considers  the  nomination  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  recall  Rockefeller's  views  on  in- 
ternational federalism.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  disc  ass  "The  Future  of  Fed- 
eralism," a  book  bised  on  a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Rockefeller  in  1962. 

In  this  book  Rockefeller  argues  that 
the  nation-state  has  become  obsolete : 

No  nation  today  can  defend  its  freedom, 
or  fulfill  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  own 
people,  from  within  Its  own  borders  or 
through  its  own  resources  alone  .  .  .  And  so 
the  nation-state,  standing  alone,  threatens, 
in  many  ways,  to  seem  as  anachronistic  as 
the  Greek  city-state  eventually  became  in 
ancient  times. 

Since  the  problems  are  "simply  out- 
running the  political  mechanisms  for 
handling  them,"  Rockefeller  contends 
that  the  United  States  must  build  a  new 
framework.  The  framework  he  suggests  is 
federalism  between  the  free  world  na- 
tions. Rockefeller  states: 

The  federal  idea,  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  applied  in  their  historic  act  of  polit- 
ical creation  In  the  eighteenth  century,  can 
be  applied  hi  this  twentieth  century  in  the 
larger  context  of  the  world  of  free  nations^ 
If  we  will  but  match  our  forefathers  in  cour- 
age and  vision. 

I  find  it  somewhat  ironic  that — as  our 
country  is  preparing  for  its  200th  birth- 
day celebration — a  man  would  be  nomi- 
nated as  Vice  President  who  believes  the 
nation-state  is  an  aimchronism  and  who 
espouses  the  principles  of  international 
federalism. 

I  am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  want  the  United  States 
integrated  into  a  multinational  federa- 
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tion.  Americans  cherish  their  independ- 
ence. They  want  to  maintain  their  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  and  independent  na- 
tion, not  surrender  part  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  a  union  of  nations. 

And  we  should  not  be  fooled  on  thla 
point  There  simply  cannot  b^  a  federal 
union  without  some  reduction  in  Ameri- 
can sovereignty.  Webster's  dictionary 
specifically  defines  federal  as  "formed  by 
a  compact  between  political  imlts  that 
surrender  their  individual  sovereignty  to 
a  central  authority  but  retain  limited 
residuary  powei's  of  government." 

Rocltefeller's  proposal  would  mean  a 
loss  of  American  sovereignty.  It  vould 
mean  a  supemational  government — a 
government  over  and  above  that  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  would  mean  our 
nation  would  be  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  other  nati(»is. 

I  strongly  bdieve  in  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  American  people  and 
their  imqualified  right  to  control  their 
own  destinies.  The  international  federal- 
ism advocated  by  Rockefeller  nins  coun- 
ter to  these  basic  principles.  It  also  runs 
counter  to  the  desires  of  tlie  American 
people.  I  urge  Congress  to  consider  this 
when  it  takes  up  tlie  nomination  of 
Rockefeller  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 


PHONY  PRICING  POLICIES  PREVAIL 


HON.  FRANK  L  DENHOLM 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional retail  chain  stores  recently  an- 
nounced a  self-imposed  "price  freeze"  on 
some  food  Items  but  not  all  food  items 
and  not  all  prices.  I  am  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  merit  of  such  a  "price  freeze"  be- 
cause it  appears  to  follow  gyrations  of 
price  increases  on  stock  "inventories" 
without  just  cause  or  reason. 

And  so,  I  ask — are  the  people  to  pre- 
sume prices  are  frozen  at  higher  levels 
than  supply  and  demand  should  reflect — 
are  some  food  Items  not  subject  to  the 
self-imposed  "price  freeze"  that  an  op- 
portunity is  reserved  to  increase  the  price 
levels  of  those  items  exempted  by  the 
national  food  chain  stores  to  satisfy  the 
same  management  that  purports  to  con- 
trol prices  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  fact  is  that  an  announced  "price 
freeze"  by  the  A&P  national  food  chain, 
by  Kroger  and  Safeway  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  capacity  to  "fix"  prices  on 
certain  food  items.  That  is  an  intoler- 
able and  unacceptable  fact  that  defies  a 
price  level  to  consumers  or  producers 
based  upon  supplj-  and  demand  in  the 
free  competitive  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  I  am 
wrong  and  that  at  last  the  "rip  off"  and 
pirating  of  prices  has  been  replaced  by 
corporate  citizen  responsibility  in  the 
national  interest.  Consiuners  can  scax'ce- 
ly  pay  more  and  producers  cannot  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  essential  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  for  less. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  when  "price 
freeze"  policies  are  announced  by  self- 
serving  interests  that  "price  fixing"  is 
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a  reality  that  should  have  the  immediate 
attention  of  all.  It  should  be  a  call  to 
arms  of  the  antitrust  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissic»i  to  assure  "fair 
trade"  policies  in  the  public  interest. 

The  wholesale-retail  sector  of  the  food 
industry  is  clearly  responsible  for  con- 
sumer price  levels  at  the  retail  markets 
when  prices  received  by  producers  crai- 
tinue  the  decline  of  past  months  fai*  be- 
low the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  the  announced 
policies  of  self-serving  "price  freeze" 
limitations  are  really  but  a  phony  system 
of  advertising  in  an  attempt  to  pacify  the 
public  and  to  divert  appropriate  inquiiy 
accordingly. 
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THE  COAL  STRIKE:   ARE  THE 
COMMUNISTS  INVOLVED? 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most exactly  a  year  after  a  coal  strike 
led  by  the  Commimist-dominated  Na- 
tional Union  of  Mineworkers  crippled 
England  and  toppled  a  conservative  gov- 
ernment, a  massive  coal  strike  led  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Is 
taking  its  toll  in  this  counti-y.  The  eco- 
nomic repercussions  of  a  strike  in  one 
of  the  basic  industries  such  as  coal  min- 
ing can  be  enormous,  and  the  Commu- 
nists should  be  expected  to  take  every 
advantage  of  that  fact. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  I  came 
upon  an  article  by  Alan  Stang  in  the 
December  American  Opinion,  an  article 
which  ought  to  cause  every  American  to 
investigate  the  matter  of  the  American 
coal  strike  further.  The  article  raises 
questions  that  must  be  answered,  espe- 
cially since  it  now  appears  that  England 
is  well  on  its  way  down  the  socialist 
drain,  pushed  by  the  Communist-led 
coal  strike.  Perhaps  everj-one  is  not 
aware  that  Donald  Stillman,  UMWA  di- 
rector of  publications,  visited  England 
during  the  English  coal  strike,  appar- 
ently to  gain  pointers  on  how  power  can 
be  manipulated  to  optimum  effective- 
ness. Perhaps  not  everyone  is  aware  that 
the  UMWA  sent  a  "message  of  solid- 
arity" signed  by  its  President  Arnold 
Miller,  to  the  English  coal  strikers  dur- 
ing the  strike.  Perhaps  it  is  not  general 
knowledge  that  Joe  Gormley,  head  of 
the  Communist-dominated  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers,  visited  Harlan 
County.  Ky.,  in  April  1974  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  tips  to  the  UMWA. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  widely  known  that  the 
UMWA  sent  the  Communist-dominated 
National  Union  of  Mineworkers  a  cheque 
for  $5,000  during  the  English  coal  strike. 

If  any  one  of  these  facts  which  Mr. 
Stang  has  documented  in  his  article  is 
correct,  tlien  many  more  questions  are 
raised,  questions  that  deserve  an  answer. 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Arnold  Miller  faction  of  the  UMWA  and 
tlie  National  Union  of  Mineworkers? 
How  many  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers are  involved  in  the  coal  strike?  Is 
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cripple  America,  Just  as  the  purpose  of 
the  English  coal  strike  was  to  push 
England  to  the  brink  of  collapse?  All  of 
these  questions — and  many  more — ought 
to  be  answered.  Mr.  Stang's  allegations 
ought  to  be  investigated  thoroughly  by 
a  competent  body  that  is  not  predisposed 
to  gloss  over  any  sordid  activities  of  the 
labor  unions.  If  we  are  not  to  follow 
England  to  disaster,  not  only  must  we 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  must  also  curtail  the  violent 
and  subversive  activities  of  those  who 
would  delight  in  transforming  this  Na- 
tion into  a  socialist  menagei'ie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Stang's  article  "King  Coal"  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  understand  the  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  charges  he  makes: 

The  United  Mine  Wc^-kers  of  America  was 
organized  In  1890.  and  has  been  violence- 
ridden  ever  since.  In  1S69,  union  official 
Joseph  "Jock"  Yablonskl  ran  for  the 
UMWA  presidency  against  Incumbent  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle.  According  to  the  March  1973 
issue  of  Workers  Vanguard,  a  Trotskylte 
Communist  organ:  ".  .  .  He  was  persuaded 
to  run  for  office  by  Ralph  Nader,  who  had 
Jumped  on  the  mine-safety  bandwagon.  It 
took  two  months  of  secret  meetings  with 
Nader  before  Tablonskl  was  willing  to  an- 
nounce his  candidacy. . . ." 

You  wUl  remember  that  Nader  was  a 
speaker  at  the  CommurUst  Citizens  Energy 
Conference.  Indeed,  the  dally  Australian  of 
July  8,  1972,  published  In  Sydney,  reports 
that  in  a  speech  there  Nader  said  that  "what 
Is  needed  Is  Socialism,  or  Communism  of  one 
sort  or  another."  Ralph  Nader  later  denied 
he  said  that,  of  course,  preferring  to  be 
thought  merely  a  "Liberal." 

Despite  Nader"s  help.  Yablonskl  lost  the 
election,  and  three  weeks  later  he  was  mur- 
dered, along  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Since  then,  various  union  officials,  including 
Boyle  himself,  have  been  convicted  of  the 
crimes.  But  Boyle's  criminality  was  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  scnnething  even  worse.  The 
Yablonskl  faction  was  known  as  Miners  For 
Democracy,  a  cofounder  of  which  was  Joeeph 
L.  Rauh  Jr.,  who  also  happens  to  have  been 
a  founder  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. You  will  remember  that  the  A.D_A.  is 
pro-Communist,  and  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Citizens  Energy  Conference. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  at  a  meeting  In 
Chicago  called  the  National  Rank  and  File 
Action  Conference,  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.,  led  the  formation  of  an  outfit  known 
as  the  National  Coordinating  ComnUttee  for 
Trade  Union  Action  and  Democracy,  or 
T.U.A.D.  for  short.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning the  Conspiracy  has  tried  to  manipulate 
workers,  and  T.U.AU.  Is  the  newest  Com- 
muiii.>it  organization  designed  for  the  pur- 
po.se.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  on  November  28,  1973, 
minority  chief  Investigator  Herbert  Romer- 
stein  characterized  T.U.AJD,  as  "the  coordi- 
nating body  for  the  Communist  penetration 
of  the  trade  union  movement. '  And  in  his 
report  to  the  December.  1973,  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Communist  Party, 
general  secretary  Gus  Hall  praised  T.U.AJD. 
as  follows:  "In  this  situation  T.U.A.D.  Is 
making  a  mark  for  Itself.  It  has  given  a  lead 
In  many  areas  of  struggle.  It  is  a  unified  front 
formation.  Its  lead  on  Issues  has  been  picked 
up  by  Important  sections  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  .  .  .  T.U.A.D.  does  and  can  serve 
as  a  center  that  gives  direction  and  takes 
Initiatives  with  an  eye  to  promoting  and  cre- 
ating movements  and  actions." 

In  short,  T.U.A.D.  is  a  top-level  Commu- 
nist (^>eration.  So  It  will  no  doubt  come  as  a 
shock  to  many  of  you  patriotic  miners  to 
learn  that  both  Mike  Trbovlch,  then  cbair- 
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man  of  Miners  for  Democracy,  and  Kenneth 
yablonskl,  a  son  of  Joseph  Yablonskl  and  an 
MFD.  attorney,  were  speakers  at  T.U.AJ).'s 
founding  conference.  Indeed,  Kenneth  Ya- 
blonskl told  the  Communists:  "We  hope  that 
this  conference  will  be  a  new  beginning  In 
the  labor  movement.  That's  why  we  are  here, 
we  believe  In  It — we  offer  you  whatever  we 
can  do  to  help  you  because  we  are  a  part  of 
the  rank-and-file." 

In  other  words,  Miners  For  Democracy 
stood  ready  to  do  whatever  it  could  to  help 
the  Communists.  And  ever  since  it  has  worked 
both  ways.  For  Instance,  in  May  1971  James 
West,  a  member  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  wrote  as  follows  in 
Political  Again,  the  Party's  monthly  theo- 
retical Journal:  "The  Miners  for  Democracy 
.  .  .  has  scored  a  tremendous  victory  In  the 
election  of  officers  in  District  6  of  the 
U.M.W.A.  .  .  .  The  victory  Is  due  to  the 
courage,  persistence  and  determination  of  the 
MFD.  It  is  also  due  to  a  correct  policy  and 
a  resourceful  struggle  for  that  policy  by  the 
Coal  Commission  of  the  Party,  led  by  Com- 
rade Anton  Krchmarek.  ...  It  did  aU  in  Its 
power  to  bring  the  fullest  possible  support 
to  the  rank-and-file  slate. 

It  took  the  initiative  in  m.obilising  over 
200  students  and  faculty  members  in  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  to  help  the  rank-and-file 
slate.  .  .  .  According  to  the  leaders  of  MFD, 
it  tvas  this  activity  by  the  students  which 
was  a  prime  reason  for  the  victory."  (Em- 
phasis ours.) 

In  December,  1972,  an  M.FJ}.  slate  won  an 
election  for  control  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America.  Arnold  Miller  became  presi- 
dent. Mike  Trbovlch  became  vice  president. 
You  will  remember  that  Trbovlch  had  been  a 
speaker  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  founded  T.U.A.D.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1973,  as  we  have  seen,  U.M.W.A.  struck 
the  Brookside  operation  of  Eastover  Mining, 
a  subsidiary  of  Duke  Power.  On  August  27, 
1973,  U.M.W.A.  president  Arnold  Miller  made 
a  speech  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions.  You  will  remember 
that  the  Center  Is  a  revolutionary  "think 
tank"  which  is  trying  to  destroy  our  Consti- 
tution, and  that  Arthur  Waskow,  of  the 
Marxist  Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies,  went 
there  to  organize  the  Marxist  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics.  At  the  Center, 
Arnold  Miller  said,  "I  think  we  may  see  a 
day  again,  not  too  far  off,  when  people  think 
of  coal  miners  as  'the  shock  troops  of  Amer- 
ican labor."  I  look  ahead,  and  I  see  that  day 
coming." 

In  December.  1973,  the  UAI.W.A.  met  In 
convention  at  Pittsburgh.  Among  the  "hon- 
ored guests"  was  Patrick  Toohey,  who  in  the 
1920s  was  expelled  by  union  president  John  L. 
Lewis  for  Communist  activities.  Indeed,  "hon- 
ored guest"  Toohey  has  been  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Also  present  was  violent  revolutionary 
Cesar  Chavez,  of  the  Communist-backed 
grape  "boycott";  Cleveland  Robinson  of  the 
Distributive  Workers,  which  was  expelled 
from  the  C.I.O.  for  Communist  domination; 
and.  Communist  James  Matles  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled United  Electrical  Workers. 
At  the  convention,  the  U.M.W.A.  officers  Is- 
sued a  massive  report  to  the  delegates,  called 
The  Year  Of  The  Rank  and  File,  In  which 
Arnold  Miller  said  this:  "...  Harlan  County 
is  a  tough  nut  to  crack,  especially  since  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  break  completely 
with  the  violent  traditions  of  the  past  .  .  ." 
So  at  least  we  should  give  Miller  credit  for 
a  sense  of  humor. 

You  will  remember  that  in  February,  1974, 
the  revolutionaries  ran  the  Citizens  Energy 
Conference  in  Washington,  at  which  I.P.S. 
called  for  total  government  takeover.  Among 
the  sponsors  of  that  conference  was  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

In  March,  1974,  the  Citizens  Public  In- 
quiry Into  The  Brookside  Strike  held  hear- 
ings at  the  Evarts  Multipurpose  Center.  The 
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panel  was  established  at  Miller's  request,  and 
was  financed  with  a  grant  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Fled  Foundation,  which  as 
we  have  seen  also  finances  I.P.S.  The  panel 
included  former  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard 
Wlrtz,  whose  brother  was  long  a  Communist 
Party  official  In  Illinois;  Raymond  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  Southern  Regional  CouncU, 
identified  as  a  Communist  Front  In  the 
sworn  testimony  of  former  top  Communist 
Manning  Johnson;  and,  Monsignor  Oeno 
Baronl,  who  runs  the  Center  for  Urban  Eth- 
nic Affairs.  Your  reporter  knows  nothing 
about  Monsignor  Baronl,  except  that  he  was 
one  of  fifteen  organizers  of  the  Citizens  En- 
ergy Conference — which  Is  all  we  need  to 
know.  Needless  to  say,  they  nodded  sympa- 
thetically as  one  witness  after  another  told 
of  "oppression."  John  Ed  Pearce  reports  as 
follows  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
March  17,  1974:  ".  .  .  The  audience,  half  of 
whom  comprised  college  students  from  North 
Carolna,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, applauded. 

"Many  of  them  had  come  Into  Harlan  the 
night  before  on  special  buses,  clad  in  the 
inevitable  Jeans  and  shirts,  carrying  parkas 
and  sleeping  bags.  Throughout  the  hearings, 
they  murmured  sympathetically  at  the  testi- 
mony of  striking  miners  or  their  wives,  ap- 
plauded enthtislastlcally  each  attack  on  the 
coal  operators  or  police  .  .  .  ." 

Funny  how  a  special  bus  Just  turns  up 
when  you  need  one.  You  will  also  remember 
the  Miners  For  Democracy  victory  in  District 
Five  several  years  before,  in  which  the  Coal 
Commission  of  the  Communist  Party  mobil- 
ized "over  200  students  and  faculty  members 
In  a  number  of  colleges  to  help  the  rank-and- 
file  slate." 

And  April,  1974,  saw  still  another  "honored 
guest"  in  Evarts.  Joe  Gormley,  president  of 
the  Communist-dominated  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers  In  Great  Britain,  told  the 
Brookside  strikers  that  he  had  come  to  the 
United  States  to  "let  the  men  know  they  are 
not  on  their  own."  According  to  the  Harlan 
Daily  Enterprise  of  April  24,  1974,  he  said :  "I 
feel  coal  should  be  nationalized.  The  country 
as  a  whole  should  own  the  resources  of  en- 
ergy within  Its  boundary  rather  than  one 
person  or  a  group  of  persons  pulling  the  coal 
out  of  the  ground,  getting  everything  for 
themselves  and  leaving  nothing.  Nobody  in 
Great  Britain  would  think  of  denationaliza- 
tion and  the  union  wotild  fight  like  hell  to 
keep  it  from  happening." 

Gormley  wbs  fresh  from  the  national  coal 
strike  in  Britain,  in  which  the  Communists 
toppled  the  Conservative  Government  and 
virtually  shut  down  the  country.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  Comrade  Gormley  was  re- 
turning an  earlier  visit  by  Don  Stillman, 
U.M.W.A.  director  of  publications,  who  spent 
eleven  days  with  striking  British  miners. 
And,  during  the  British  strike,  U.M.W.A.  sent 
a  "message  of  solidarity,"  signed  by  Miller, 
"to  their  brothers  In  the  NUM,"  along  with 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  apparently 
Miller's  way  of  putting  his  members'  money 
where  his  mouth  Is. 

The  U.M.WA.  also  recently  worked  with 
the  violent  Revolutionary  Union  to  strike  and 
boycott  the  Southern  Company,  which  has 
been  Importing  coal  mined  in  South  Africa. 
You  will  remember  that  R.U.  Is  a  Maoist  ter- 
ror gang  specializing  in  bombing  and  assas- 
sination. 

And  on  September  30.  1974,  the  U.M.W.A. 
issued  a  booklet  called  Coal  Miners  And  The 
Economy:  A  UMWA  Research  Report  In 
which  are  made  some  Interesting  proposals: 
"What  the  American  economy  needs  is  plan- 
ning. Basic  to  that  planning  Is  the  need  for 
active  public  Involvement  in  economic  policy 
development  through  the  application  of  a 
balanced  set  of  government  policies  aimed 
at  each  sector  of  the  economy. 

"...  Coal  miners  support  full  employment, 
the  stabilization  of  prices  and  profits,  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  nation's  output. 
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subsidization  of  bousing,  and  the  expansion 
of  public  services  which  wUl  benefit  large 
segments  of  the  population. 

"...  A  strong  political  program  is  neces- 
sary to  push  for  adoption  of  the  policy  meas- 
ures which  miners  and  other  workers  sup- 
p>ort,  as  well  as  for  the  adoption  of  the  whole 
idea  of  national  economic  planning.  ..." 

To  achieve  those  goals,  U3f.W.A.  suggests 
this,  for  Instance:  "Redistribute  the  total 
product  of  the  nation.  As  part  of  any  long- 
range  effort  to  provide  reduced  Inflation  and 
economic  stability,  a  tax  on  consumer  spend- 
ing may  be  a  necessary  step.  Such  a  tax 
would  be  designed  to  penalize  those  whose 
disposable  income  exceeds  certain  levels.  As 
an  Individual  spent  more  and  more  money 
beyond  a  base  level,  the  tax  which  he  had  to 
pay  on  such  purchases  would  grow." 

And  all  of  this,  of  course.  Is  simply  a  cute 
way  of  stating  the  Communist  program. 
Total  planning — by  the  government — Is  Just 
another  way  of  defining  Communism.  Indeed, 
the  mass  of  evidence  you  have  Just  read  is 
good  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  the 
U.M.W.A.  leadership  Is  cooperating  com- 
pletely with  the  Communists  for  some  sup- 
posed advantage — but  that,  as  in  England, 
the  union  may  well  be  controlled  by  avatars 
of  the  Communist  apparatus. 

WHEBE    WE    AKE    HEADED 

As  I  write,  the  strong  poeslblllty  exists  that 
when  its  contract  with  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  Association  expires  on  Novem- 
l>er  12,  1974,  UJbJ.W.A.  wlU  strike.  Whether 
that  will  happen,  your  reporter  of  course 
doesn't  know,  but  in  preparation  the  union 
recently  shut  down  the  mines  for  five  days, 
ostensibly  as  a  "memorial"  to  the  miners 
killed  or  injured  in  the  pits.  The  Daily  World, 
official  Communist  Party  newspaper,  ex- 
plained It  this  way  on  August  20,  1974:  "It 
will  unify  rank-and-file  support  and  place 
the  union  in  a  better  bargaining  position 
since  the  shutdown  will  shrink  the  stockpile 
the  operators  have  admittedly  been  trying  to 
build  to  force  a  cheap  settlement  on  the 
miners."  In  other  words,  the  union  was  trying 
to  intensify  the  effect  such  a  strike  would 
have. 

Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  the  role 
coal  plays  in  their  daUy  lives.  Arnold  Miller 
explained  it  this  way  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions:  ".  .  .  If  we 
stopped  digging  coal  in  January,  the  country 
would  shut  down  In  February,  when  the 
stockpiles  ran  out.  It's  that  simple." 

And  that  is  no  exaggeration.  The  U.M.W.A. 
could  puU  out  125,000  men,  who  deliver  most 
of  the  nation's  coal.  Without  It,  the  utilities 
would  grind  to  a  halt.  Electricity  would  stop. 
The  lights  would  go  out.  Elevators,  gasoline 
pumps,  and  hospitals  would  cease  to  func- 
tion. Food  deliveries  would  be  curtaUed. 
Water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  would  be 
cut  off.  The  situation  would  make  last  year's 
phony  oil  shortage  seem  like  the  good,  old 
days.  In  short,  the  union  bosses  are  now 
angling  to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  United 
States  that  their  Communist  allies  recently 
did  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  This  time 
...  or  next  time! 

And  this  is  not  Just  a  battle  to  get  bene- 
fits for  miners.  The  real  piupose  of  all  this 
conspiring,  once  again,  is  to  get  in  position 
to  provoke  a  disaster  to  use  as  an  excuse  for 
the  revolutionaries  at  the  top  to  seize  total 
control  of  America.  The  conspirators  are 
really  trying  to  shut  America  down  for  good. 
For  "instance,  the  Ford  Foundation  recently 
released  a  report  on  "the  energy  crisis,"  en- 
titled A  Time  To  Choose,  In  which  we  are 
told  that  Americans  must  resign  themselves 
to  shortages,  rationing,  and  a  declining 
standard  of  living.  We  are  told  we  must  ac- 
cept "zero  energy  growth." 

So  the  real  question  the  members  of 
U.M.W.A.  need  to  ask  themselves  Is  this:  If 
you  permit  yourselves  to  be  used  as  pawns  by 
your  leaders  in  this  Communist  game,  In  the 
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belief  tb&t  you  will  get  some  benefits;  and  If 
they  succeed  In  shutting  the  country  down, 
now  or  In  some  future  strike — where  will  you 
I'eally  end  up?  Your  lights  will  go  out  like 
everyone  else's.  If  your  leaders  succeed  In 
giving  their  conspiratorial  bosses  the  dicta- 
torship they  w»nt,  you  will  be  Its  victims 
along  with  everybody  else.  As  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Commimist  Russia,  there  would 
come  a  time  when  you  would  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  strike.  There  would  come  a  time 
when  you  would  have  no  right  to  quit. 

In  a  letter  to  S.C.  Van  Curon.  editor  of  the 
Frankfort  (Kentucky)  State  Journal.  Carlyle 
Owens  wrote  as  follows  on  July  27.  1974:  ". . . 
The  giant  labor  unions  may  control  the  press; 
I  have  seen  very  few  articles  of  late  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  free  enterprise  and  the  right 
to  work  of  the  UMllvldual.  The  Individual 
person  who  labors  with  his  hands  does  not 
have  any  rights  when  the  large  labor  unions 
want  to  picket  bis  place  of  employment.  He 
is  denied  his  right  to  work  and  because  be  Is 
an  IndlvlduaUst  he  will  not  apply  for  public 
assistance  or  welfare,  but  try  to  get  employ- 
ment elsewhere  where  there  Is  no  labor  strife 
at  the  present;  but  he  knows  in  his  mind 
that  sooner  or  later  the  big  unions  will  start 
on  that  place  too." 

And  Bazel  Collins  sums  it  up  like  this:  "If 
they  feed  you,  they  got  a  rope  around  your 
neck." 

That  one  line  tells  it  all.  Bazel  Collins  and 
Carlyle  Owens  are  what  America  is  all  about. 
And  they  are  not  alone.  Other  miners  like 
them  have  recently  been  demonstrating 
against  pro-Communist  textbooks  in  West 
Virginia.  The  trouble  is  that  not  enoiigh  of 
them  have  been  given  the  full  story  of  how 
they  are  being  conned. 

Bazel  Collins  and  Carlyle  Owens  need  your 
help. 


WALTER   JINOTTI,   VERSATILE 
INVENTOR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  versatile  Inventors  in  the  Nation  is 
my  constituent,  Walter  Jinotti,  of  New 
Brunswick.  N.J. 

Mr.  Jinotti,  a  technologist  at  Middle- 
sex General  Hospital,  in  New  Brunswick, 
is  not  only  the  inventor  of  a  unique  blood 
pump  called  the  TYCOS  constant  in- 
fusor,  but  also  created  the  "hay  fever- 
ometer,"  a  machine  which  mea.sures  the 
amount  of  pollen  in  the  air — a  notable 
improvement  over  the  older  system.  In 
the  past  hay  fever  season,  this  was 
proven. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  talents, 
achievements  and  promise  of  Walter 
Jinotti.  Instead  of  going  into  extensive 
detail  about  his  inventive  accomplish- 
ments. I  hereby  insert  with  pride: 

Two  letters  written  by  doctors  who 
helped  save  a  man's  life  because  of  the 
TYCOS  blood  pump.  The  letters  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Foster  Aldridge,  of  the  Taylor 
Instrument  Consumer  Products  Division, 
Sybron  Corp.,  Arden,  N.C.,  by  Di-.  Ernesto 
Carampatan.  and  Dr.  Omer  Turnacioglu, 
both  of  Middlesex  General  Hospital. 

An  article  written  by  Sue  Epstein,  of 
the  Star  Ledger,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  on  Mr. 
Jinotti's  "hay  feverometer." 

On  the  marvelous  TYCOS  constant 
infusor.  Dr.  Carampatan  WTOte  Mr. 
Aldridge: 
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I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  the 
most  recent,  successful  use  of  the  blood 
pump : 

On  the  morning  of  October  19, 1  was  called 
to  see  a  42  year  old  male  who  suiTered  a 
stab  wound  in  the  left  chest,  directly  over 
the  heart  and  was  in  shock.  The  blood  pres- 
.sure  was  never  stabilized,  despite  I.V.  fluids 
and  blood. 

The  patient  was  rushed  to  the  operating 
room  for  open  heart  surgery  and  with  the 
Rid  of  TTCOS  constant  Infusor.  we  were  able 
to  Ktabllize  the  patient  and  maintain  the 
blood  pressure  with  full  control.  Surgery 
was  a  success  and  I  feel  that  the  TYCOS 
constant  Infusor  is  great. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernesto  C.\RAMr.ATAN.  M.D. 

Also  praising  the  effectiveness  of  the 
TYCOS  invention  was  Dr.  Tiiruacioglu. 
In  his  letter,  he  wTote: 

On  Saturday.  October  19,  at  2  AM  .  I  start- 
ed administering  anesthesia  and  taking  con- 
trol of  the  patient  in  question  who  sviffered 
a  stab  woimd  penetrating  the  right  ventricu- 
lar of  the  heart.  We  had  two  TYCO'S  Blood 
pumps  running  and  controlling  the  patient's 
blood  pressure  and  a  third  pump  connected 
standing  by.  Although  it  was  a  critical  case, 
everything  went  smooth  and  because  of  the 
pumps  constant  pressure  flow  gave  me  more 
time  to  attend  to  the  patient  with  anesthesia. 

The  operation  was  a  complete  success  and 
I  would  like  to  add  my  feeling  that  this 
TYCOS  blood  pump  is  far  superior  than  the 
old  system  and  I  use  it  at  all  times  when 
blood  is  neces.sary.  The  TYCOS  pump  func- 
tioned perfectly  as  always. 

I  am  writing  you  this  because  of  my  deep 
appreciation  for  this  Instrument. 
Sincerely, 

Omek  Turnacioglu,  M.D. 

Ms.  Epstein's  article  lauded  the  bene- 
fits that  will  help  millions  of  Americans 
who  suffer  from  hay  fever — thanks  to 
Mr.  Jinotti's  fine  invention. 

INVENTOK  An&iiTS  Peksonal  Stake  in 

"Hay  Fevekombtsb" 

(By  Sue  Epstein) 

Hay  fever  sufferers  don't  need  anyone  to 
tell  them.  But  for  those  who  don't  know, 
this  Is  the  peak  of  the  hay  fever  season,  ac- 
c<M-ding  to  the  man  who  makes  It  his  busi- 
ness to  know. 

Walter  Jinotti,  a  Middlesex  General  Hos- 
pital technician,  is  the  man  who  invented 
the  machine  now  used  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick hospital  to  measure  the  amotmt  of  pol- 
len In  the  air.  Jinotti  has  a  slightly  selfish 
interest  In  the  count  because  he  suffers  from 
hav  fever. 

He  noted  yesterday  that  this  is  the  time  of 
year  that  many  plants — especially  ragweed — 
poUinate.  the  method  by  which  plants  repro- 
duce through  transferring  of  pollen. 

Jinotti  said  this  peak  pollen  period,  cou- 
pled with  the  hot  and  humid  weather  in 
New  Jer.sey  makes  the  pollen  situation  "a 
real  problem." 

The  technician  uses  a  "Roto  Slide"  to 
measure  grains  of  pollen  per  cubic  meter  of 
air,  and  relays  his  findings,  which  he  records 
four  times  a  day.  to  various  television  and 
radio  networks,  as  well  as  sonie  newspapers. 

"Middlesex  County  is  so  important  because 
we  lie  in  the  path  of  the  traveling  pollen, 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,"  ex- 
plained Jinotti.  "It  reaches  us  first." 

Jinotti  said  pollen  travels  as  fa.st  as  60 
miles  in  an  hour  and  as  high  as  6,000  feet, 
es^>eclally  when  the  wind  velocity  is  high. 

So  far  this  season  has  been  mild  and  the 
pollen  and  mold  counts  for  our  area  have 
been  the  same  as  for  Philadelphia  and  New 
York."  said  Jinotti,  "Hospitals  up  to  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  using  the  Roto  Slide  and 
getting  much  more  acciirate  results,  which 
have  been  coinciding  with  ours." 
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The  Roto  Slide  creates  its  own  wind,  imlike 
the  old  method  of  waiting  imtll  the  wind 
rose  before  counting,  said  Its  Inventor.  It 
traps  the  spores  on  a  glass  slide  from  which 
the  technician  counts  both  the  molds  and 
jjollen. 

"Most  people  don't  realize  that  molds  and 
pollen  are  two  different  irritants."  explained 
Jinotti.  "The  pollen  count  can  be  low,  but 
people  will  still  feel  the  mold  count  If  Its 
high.  That's  why  we  give  both  results." 

Jinotti  said  the  Middlesex  County  area  can 
ex|>ect  heavy  concentrations  of  pollen  this 
week,  and  by  mid-next  week  it  should  begin 
to  decline. 

He  warned  that  a  big  blast  of  pollen  Is 
imminent  due  to  the  humidity  and  that  all 
liay  fever  sufferers  should  stay  inside  as  much 
as  possible. 

"At  least  now  we  can  tell  them  the  same 
day  what  the  count  is  so  they  can  take  pre- 
cautions," said  Jhiottl.  "With  the  old  system, 
all  of  the  readings  were  a  day  late  and  if  the 
weather  conditions  were  not  Just  so,  the 
accuracy  was  terrible." 

Jinotti  even  has  his  own  weather  station 
rigged  up  in  his  office  to  measure  the  wind 
velocity  and  other  atmospheric  conditions, 
making  his  readings  more  accurate. 

The  technician  added  that  so  far,  since  his 
system  was  instituted,  the  count  has  coin- 
cided with  the  increasing  complaints  of  hay 
fever  sufferers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
other  inventions  in  the  future  by  Walter 
Jinotti,  who  recently  built  a  full-sized 
operational  model  of  a  spectacular  1927 
racing  car.  I  am  deeply  honored  that  he 
lives  and  works  in  the  district  I  represent 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


CONGRESSMAN  PICKLE  ADDRESSES 
ENERGY-TRANSPORTATION  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas-Texas  A.  &  M.  University 
Conference  on  IxMig-Range  Duplications 
of  Scarce,  Expensive  Energy  on  Trans- 
portation at  Austin,  Tex.  The  Honorable 
J.  J.  Pickle  addressed  one  meeting  at 
that  conference  and  his  words  to  that 
meeting  are  worthy  of  note. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  points 
out — 

Anyone  who  expects  to  control  Inflation- 
energy  problems  by  cutting  the  Federal 
budget — and  doing  nothing  al>out  transpor- 
tation— is  fooling  himself. 

I  hope  that  you,  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public,  will 
carefully  consider  Congressman  Pickle's 
remarks. 

The  speech  follows : 

AoDBcss  BY  Congressman  Pickle 

Conferences  of  experts  generally  oscillate 
between  two  extremes — between  marvelous 
images  of  what  could  be  and  depressing 
scenes  of  what  will  be  if  changes  are  not 
made  soon.  Often  the  pessimistic  view  holds 
sway.  A  seriovis  study  iisually  reveals  complex, 
seemingly  Insurmountable  obstacles  between 
the  problems  preceived  today  and  the  solu- 
tions for  tomorrow.  I  believe  your  conference 
Is  turned  to  the  positive  approach. 
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Yet  nothing  could  be  understandable  than 
a  touch  of  pessimism  whenever  anyone  takes 
a  serious  look  at  our  own  national  transpor- 
tation system.  It  is.  frankly,  a  mess.  I  cannot 
in  truth  even  call  It  a  national  transportation 
system.  And  the  hand-ln-glove  inflation  and 
energy  situations  have  only  made  an  old 
wreck  look  more  rusty. 

Pew  objectives  are  more  Important  than 
tackling  our  transportation  Ills.  Transporta- 
tion is  one  of  the  more  pervasive  and  influen- 
tial sectors  of  our  economy  and  of  our  daily 
lives.  Transportation  accounts  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  our  GNP;  it  bring  In  about  17  per- 
cent of  our  taxes;  It  represents  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  our  privately  owned  tangible  assets; 
It  employs  over  13  percent  of  our  civilian 
workforce;  It  consumes  75  percent  of  our  rub- 
ber, 56  percent  of  our  petroleum,  30  percent 
of  our  steel. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  saying  anyone  who 
expects  to  control  inflation-energy  problems 
by  cutting  the  federal  budget — and  doing 
nothing  about  transportation — Is  fooling 
himself.  Anyone  who  expects  to  control  in- 
flation-energy problems  through  taxes  and 
volunteer  programs — without  radical  surgery 
on  our  uses  and  abuses  of  transportation — 
is  just  nibbling  at  the  bullet.  Anyone  who 
hopes  to  use  the  Mexican — or  some  future — 
oil  flnd  as  a  crutch  to  continue  the  status  quo 
Is  putting  his  head  and  his  shoulders  In  the 
sand.  And  anyone  who  thinks  the  changes 
needed  will  be  easy  simply  because  they  are 
technologically  feasible  simply  hasn't  looked 
at  the  problem. 

Transportation  is  one  of  those  areas  where 
the  first  dlfflcuty  is  not  agreeing  on  a  solu- 
tion but  deciding  which  problem  to  tackle 
first. 

If  colossal  volume  were  all  that  mattered, 
the  United  States  transportation  network 
would  be  home  free.  Unfortunately — espe- 
cially where  energy  is  concerned — the  volume 
only  adds  to  the  problem.  Few  domestic  prob- 
lems of  our  time  have  been  worried  over 
more — yet  seen  less  real  progress — than  the 
Transportation  Problem.  Maybe  It  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  depth  of  the  issue  that  these 
two  great  Thanksgiving  rivals  represented 
here  tonight  would  lay  aside  their  traditional 
emnlty  to  see  If  perhaps  two  collective  heads 
can  be  better  than  one.  I  think  it  can  be. 
It  is  also  encouraging. 

If  we  look  only  at  the  technological  facts 
of  the  problem,  complicated  by  the  political 
mess  we  have  Inflicted  on  our  transportation 
system,  and  hampered  by  the  natural  re- 
sistance toward  change,  then  the  future  Is 
Indeed  bleak.  But  history  is  full  of  magnifi- 
cent detours  and  sudden  departures  from 
predicted  destinations.  Arnold  Toymbee 
makes  the  point  that  the  greatest  of  all  his- 
torical forces  are  put  into  motion  when  the 
people  decide  to  pit  themselves  against  seri- 
ous challenge.  The  greatest  changes  of  this 
century  were  not  predicted:  No  one  coiild 
have  predicted  Adolph  Hitler — or  the  incred- 
ible spirit  of  the  British  people  holding  out 
against  him  when  aU  of  Europe  had  fallen. 
No  one  could  have  predicted  the  effect  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  rekindling  self -confidence 
in  ourselves  and  thereby  snuffing  out  the 
smoldering  fires  of  social  and  political  revolu- 
tion threatening  to  destroy  our  own  democ- 
racy in  the  economic  chaos  of  the  early 
thirties.  Nor  could  anyone  foresee  the  Impact 
of  Thomas  Edison,  Henry  Pord,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  Pierre 
and  Marie  Currie,  Jonas  Salk. 

This  conference  is  encouraging  because  it 
and  the  transportation  programs  which 
brought  you  here  are — Just  possibly — a  kin- 
dling of  the  kind  of  spirit  which  will  at  long 
last  get  some  results  In  the  reordering  of  our 
transportation . 

The  topic  of  this  conference  Implies  one 
major  assumption — that  energy  supplies  for 
transportation  will  be  Increasingly  scarce  and 
expensive.  An  unpredictable  happening  could 
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sdter  much  at  what  we  say  here — a  wide- 
spread development  of  hydrogen-powered 
vehicles  or  a  refinement  of  a  very  cheap  solar 
cell  powerful  enough  to  run  an  auto  or  even 
a  train  or  a  plane.  But  even  so,  I  think  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  for  the  next  decade  or  two 
transportation  Is  going  to  be  reliant  basically 
on  petroleum,  petroleum  Is  going  to  be  ex- 
pensive, and  some  changes  are  going  to  be 
made  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  And  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  aspects  of  our 
transportation  wUl  change  no  matter  what 
the  fuel  situation  because  of  pressures  from 
environmental  and  land  use  constraints, 
housing  costs,  and  n.-jiMl  other  social  and 
economic  factors. 

The  most  obvious  focal  point  when  one 
mentions  energy — or  petroleum — shortages 
and  transportation  is  the  automobile.  For 
while  transjKjrtation  consumes  well  over  half 
of  our  petroleum,  highway  carriers  consume 
well  over  80  percent  of  transportation's  share. 
This  Is  critically  Important  In  a  State  like 
Texas,  which  developed  during  the  automo- 
bile age.  Cities,  communities  within  cities, 
housing,  and  businesses  are  spread  around 
throvighout  our  State  in  a  way  that  makes 
us  almost  totally  dependent  on  our  streets 
and  highways  for  either  passenger  or  freight 
transportation.  Significantly,  Texas  has  for 
years  envisioned  the  great  Interstate  High- 
way system  as  only  a  beginning — planning  In 
addition  a  more  extensive  freeway  network 
linking  the  major  cities  of  the  State.  That,  of 
course,  would  also  mean  more  cars,  trucks 
and  buses,  more  suburban  towns,  more  com- 
muters, and  more  use  of  petroleum.  I  would 
hasten  to  add.  however,  that  it  1.=?  exceedingly 
important  how  we  link  up  our  big  cities  and 
our  country  town — that  we  do  have  a  city 
transportation  problem  and  a  rural  trans- 
portation problem. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  not  see  expensive 
petroleum  alone  causing  a  great  transforma- 
tion of  this  trend  that  emphasizes  the  auto- 
mobUe.  It  would  curtaU  It.  modify  It,  but  not 
radically  alter  it. 

Other  social  and  economic  forces  are  at 
play  here,  too,  however,  and  the  combined 
effect  may  be  pointing  toward  new  directions. 
For  several  generations  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  been  on  a  proud,  confident  growth 
binge — more  children,  more  food,  more  goods, 
more  energy.  The  naturalist  Jacques  Cousteaii 
thinks  that  now  we  are  experiencing  a  new 
awakening — and  that  this  new  view  on  world 
growth  feels  an  awful  lot  like  a  raucous 
hangover.  Many  people  In  the  industrialized 
countries  would  agree  with  him.  Of  course, 
while  we  are  painfully  reviewing  the  littered 
remains  of  the  morning  after,  many  under- 
developed nations  are  stiU  most  anxious  to 
get  to  the  party.  Their  desires — and  their 
haste  to  join  the  Indu-striallzed  nattons  In 
luxury — wUl  create  additional  pressures  on 
the  world's  resources  with  each  passing  year. 
Many  see  environmental  concerns  as  a  fad 
which  will  vanish  before  the  cost  anc  Incon- 
venience of  the  clean-up  and  the  necessary 
controls  to  keep  It  clean.  However,  I  think 
that  a  good  environment  has  now  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  •«  a 
natural  right — almost  as  one  of  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  envisioned  by  the  founding 
fathers.  There  will  be  resentment  against 
some  efforts,  but  I  see  no  real  retreat  from 
an  overall  environmental  concern.  In  these 
critical  days,  we  must  continue  to  clean  up — 
hopefully  with  common  sense,  even  as  we 
conserve. 

The  Isolated  big  home  consumes  much  en- 
ergy Itself  and  represents  the  epitome  of  an 
energy-consumptive  life  style.  It  will  become 
more  and  more  expensive — both  for  the  In- 
dividual and  for  society — and  therefore  less 
and  less  desirable.  How  It  is  replaced  will 
have  great  Influence  on  the  forms  of  trans- 
porutlon  which  rise  to  prominence  in  the 
coming  decades.  And,  of  course,  different 
areas  of  the  country  will  flnd  various  combi- 
nations and  solutions  to  fit  their  own  needs. 
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Texas  likely  will  not  be  one  of  the  float  to 
make  radical  changes  In  ber  transportaUon 
system — not  because  she  Is  slower  than  any- 
one else  but  because  she,  like  otber  states 
and  areas  developed  after  the  autonK>bUe, 
faces  the  roost  radical  changes  in  making 
any  switch.  Finding  solutions  to  high  cost, 
scarce  energy  in  our  sprawling  state  wUl  re- 
quire aU  the  imagination  and  commitment 
this  room,  and  others  like  it,  can  master. 
In  the  total  national  scene,  aome  trends 
are  already  visible — and  others  "are  notable 
for  their  lack  of  visibility. 

UwS.  highway  traffic  consumes  a  great 
amount  of  energy — but  It  also  moves  over  a 
fifth  of  our  intercity  freight  and  accounts  for 
almost  90  percent  of  our  passenger  miles.  We 
can  expect  our  highways  to  play  a  prominent 
role  In  our  transportation  for  some  decades 
to  come.  Key  to  developments  here  likely  will 
be  the  word  conservation.  Down  the  road 
will  be  technological  developments  that  will 
reduce  the  average  family  dependence  on  the 
auto.  For  instance,  each  home  may  be 
equipped  with  an  appliance  that  combines 
the  TV  set  with  a  desk  computer  and  xerox 
machine.  It  could  not  only  serve  as  a  tele- 
vision but  print  out  the  Daily  newspaper  and 
permit  its  owner  to  receive  radioed  letters, 
review  the  shelves  of  a  nearby  grocery  store, 
order  foods  and  dry  goods,  pay  bills,  balance 
the  checkbook,  and  provide  color- video  tele- 
phone service. 

But  such  contraptions  are  stiU  a  while 
away  and  conservation  remains  the  key 
today. 

I  do  not  think  that  adequate  conservation 
will  come  voluntarily.  In  the  case  of  passen- 
ger miles,  old  habits  have  proved  hard  to 
break,  easy  to  resume.  In  the  case  of  freight 
traffic,  many  changes  must  be  made  in  regu- 
latory agency  mandates  and  in  the  capital 
structure  of  trucking  before  major  Inroads 
can  be  niade. 

Gasoline  consumption  has  gone  down  a 
bit — and  stayed  down  a  hit — with  the  recent 
price  hikes.  But  carpools  remain  a  novelty, 
buses  still  run  empty,  experimental  forms  of 
transit  like  the  jitney,  the  dial-a-bus,  remain 
mostly  experimental,  frUige  parking  areas  lie 
bare. 

It  is  true  that  the  seml-dlvision  of  the 
Trust  Fund  in  the  1973  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act,  and  the  existence  of  the  1974  Mass 
Transit  blU  now  pending  In  the  Congress  are 
handwriting  on  the  wall  that  moves  will  be 
made  away  from  the  private  auto. 

But  it  is  also  true  that,  in  general,  traff.c 
conditions  have  to  be  really  ;  oomlnable  and 
the  alternative  superlative  by  comparison  be- 
fore motorists  wUl  voluntarily  forsake  their 
private  cars.  Our  own  U.T.  shuttle  bus  sys- 
tem and  the  Llnderwold  Line  between  New 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia  are  two  good  exam- 
ples. Across  the  country,  however,  car  bans, 
commuter  taxes,  regulations  concerning  size 
of  and  gasoline  mileage  In  new  cars,  and 
other  punitive  Incentives  may  well  be  the 
only  means  to  force  an  adequate  curtailment 
In  auto  use. 

Disillusionment  with  the  total  wonders  of 
the  highway  have  brought  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  our  railroads;  for  railroads  clearly  are 
the  most  fuel -conserving  means  of  trans- 
portation other  than  river  barges.  But  the 
problems  with  our  gas-guzzllng  autos  read 
like  a  Dick  and  Jane  reader  compared  to  the 
mess  our  railroads  are  in.  A  start  is  being 
made  in  the  Surface  Transi>ortatlon  Act,  now 
reported  out  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. But  even  this  $2  billion  loan  pro- 
gram to  buy  freight  cars,  and  refurbish  de- 
caying railroad  beds  is  really  only  a  start. 
Deferred  railroad  maintenance  alone  Is  now 
estimated  at  close  to  »6  billion.  In  addition, 
railroads  face  tremendous  management-labor 
problems.  Disgruntled  shippers  are  taking 
over  many  routine  maintenance  and  in.spec- 
tion  jobs.  And  financial  woes  beset  the  rail- 
roader wherever  he  turns. 
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Airlines  will  have  to  move  away  from  the 
mxiltiple  flight*  at  the  same  time  and  may 
have  to  out  back  service  to  many  smaller 
towns — leaving  this  for  t&xl-run  or  other 
forms  of  transportation  policy. 

Present  regulatory  arrangements  offer 
neither  the  benefits  of  a  free  market  nor 
those  of  a  well-managed  cartel.  All  rail 
traffic — but  only  about  one-third  of  truck 
volume  and  one-tenth  of  barge  volume — are 
now  under  control.  Rules  and  practices 
formed  by  a  bygone  era  when  the  railroads 
held  a  vital  monopoly  over  freight  move- 
ments have  added  Irony  and  anachronism  to 
the  modern  problems  of  transportation. 

In  the  early  1920's,  when  railroads  already 
were  beginning  to  lose  business  to  trucks,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered 
railroad  rate  hikes  by  as  much  as  40  percent. 
So-called  "umbrella"  rates,  designed  to  share 
traffic  among  competing  modes,  have  also  re- 
sulted In  misallocatlon  of  traffic  when  the  ef- 
fect Is  seen  from  a  conservation  viewpoint. 
Reduced  competition  has  discouraged  tech- 
nological development  and  managerial  Initia- 
tive. The  value  of  service  pricing  principle — 
where  rates  are  set  proportionate  for  the 
value  of  goods  shipped  rather  than  to  the  cost 
of  hauimg  them — prevents  truckers  from 
cuttmg  rates  in  order  to  fill  empty  trucks  on 
return  trips.  Consequently,  only  about  half 
of  conunon  carriers  have  full  loads  In  both 
directions.  Rail  car  utilization  stacks  up  even 
worse,  and  private  carriers  were  full  both 
ways  less  than  10  percent  of  the  time.  Rate 
regulations  have  retarded  the  use  of  unit 
trains,  contalnerlzatlon  and  other  innova- 
tions. Intermodal  transportation  and  equip- 
ment is  stlil  being  winked  at — and  avoided. 

CAB  restrictions  on  setting  lower  fares  has 
sometimes  reduced  competition  la  the  air- 
lines to  offering  trivial  luxuries  such  as  more 
and  more  elaborate  Inflight  movies,  lavish 
meals,  and  free  cocktails.  I  think  you  will  see 
more  consolidation — more  coordination  and 
more  conservation  In  the  airline  industry 
than  perhaps  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. The  big  International  Airport  at  Ft. 
Worth-Dallas  may  be  one  of  last  great  Re- 
gional Airports — no  matter  what  San  Antonio 
may  want  or  suggest. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  a  lot  of  opposition  to 
de-regulation  comes  from  the  carriers  them- 
selves, reluctant  to  cut  the  apron  string.  I  do 
not  want  de-regulatlon,  per  se,  but  regulatory 
agencies  must  not  be  used  solely  to  protect 
the  regulated  Industry. 

Something  must  be  done,  however. 

Most  of  all,  whatever  else  is  done,  we  must 
make  a  serious  effort  truly  to  Integrate  our 
national  transportation  system.  We  cannot 
contmue  to  treat  each  carrier  as  though  it 
were  a  separate  entity  and  as  though  Its  use 
had  no  impact  on  the  rest  of  society.  But  In 
transportation  today  the  old  Ben  Franklin 
admonition  "We  must  all  hang  together,  or 
most  assuredly  we  will  all  hang  separately," 
applies  painfully  well. 

I  have  argued  for  and  Congress  has  asked 
for  a  national  transportation  policy  for  years. 
Yet  we  have  seen  only  delay,  procrastination, 
and  a  total  lack  of  result.  Until  the  people 
are  educated  to  realize  the  Impact  our  trans- 
portation mess  has  on  their  pocketbooks  and 
their  dally  lives,  I  fear  the  road  is  nigh  Im- 
possible— for  most  people  now  have  little  or 
no  idea  really  how  their  goods  are  brought 
to  them.  The  concern  you  are  showing  here 
Is  most  encouraging  to  me.  This  Is  a  good 
beginning.  I  hope  that  you  and  others  like 
you  will  at  last  get  the  forces  rolling  to 
demand  action  on  an  Integrated  national 
transportation  policy. 

Since  President  Johnson  recommended, 
and  the  Congress  established,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  it  was  hoped  that 
this  act  alone  might  put  under  one  big  tent 
our  transportation  problems,  goals,  and  ob- 
jectives. 

That  was  not  the  case.  We  simply  added 
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one  more  layer,  although  admittedly  some 
additional  coordination  does  prevail  today. 
We  still  have  airlines  under  the  CAB,  the 
trucks  and  railroads  under  the  ICC,  and 
maritime  still  Is  Independent  as  a  Spanish 
galleon. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  Is  not  the  best 
and  we  talk  about  It  In  the  Congress  and 
yet  when  we  had  a  chance  for  re-organlza- 
tlon  In  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mittee structure  this  past  month,  we  fur- 
ther split  Jurisdictions  by  putting  surface 
transportation  under  Public  Works  and  the 
railroads  continued  under  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Additionally,  research  and  devel- 
opment for  transportation  Is  split  In  at  least 
three  different  committees. 

This  signifies  again  that  the  problem  is 
Immense.  But  over  and  above  that,  we  still 
cling  to  Jurisdictional  Jealousies. 

Because  of  the  extreme  complexities  of 
the  transportation  system,  we  are  making 
slow  integrated  progress,  even  as  we  are  mak- 
ing giant  new  discoveries  In  the  various 
modes  of  transportation. 

I  think  we  recognize  that  we  cannot 
easily  re-locate  an  airfield  that  was  properly 
perhaps  built  at  the  right  location  thirty 
years  ago.  And  we  cannot  re-lay  track  lines 
without  exorbitant  cost  because  we  know 
they  ought  be  re-layed.  And  our  highway 
system  has  developed  almost  set  patterns  of 
directions  which  allow  little  leeway. 

What  we  can  do,  however,  is  determine 
that  one  voice  or  one  agency  can  decide 
these  problems  in  a  coordinated  and  re- 
lated manner.  And  until  we  are  willing  to  put 
our  punch  In  one  glove,  we  will  not  have 
the  kind  of  integrated  system  we  need. 
It  seems  mcongruous  that  this  may  be  the 
fact  even  as  we  are  on  the  verge  of  magnifi- 
cent development. 

I  see  light  and  fast  Amtrak  systems,  per- 
haps magnetically  elevated  and  propelled  by 
linear  induction,  and  trans-urban  systems 
that  will  squirt  us — tubelike — between  cities. 

I  see  subways  for  most  of  our  major  cities, 
including  Austin. 

I  see  the  feeder  airfields  with  helicopters 
and  hell-pads  playing  a  vital  transportation 
role. 

I  see  city  delivery  systems  becoming  even 
as  important  as  mass  transit  systems. 

But  I  also  see  mass  transit  being  given 
proper  attention  m  the  days  ahead. 

And  close  behind  may  well  be  the  vertical 
take-off  vehicles  used  for  civilian  purposes 
much  like  harrier  planes  operate  in  the  mili- 
tary today.  Perhaps  solar  or  hydrogen  cells 
will  force  us  into  a  new  break-through.  These 
new  means  are  practically  within  our  grasp 
but  they  will  serve  us  least  efficiently  unless 
we  can  mtegrate  otir  system. 

Institutions  like  the  University  of  Texas 
and  Texas  A  &  M  University  can  give  us  new 
insight  into  many  of  these  possibilities  and 
I  am  proud  to  see  these  two  Institutions 
workmg  together. 


DETENTE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF 
BERLIN 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  November  26,  under  Extension 
of  Remarks,  I  had  addressed  myself  to 
the  problems  of  Berlin  within  the  sce- 
nario of  detente. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  spite  of 
the  Vladivostok  summit  between  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  the  Soviet  boss  Brezhnev, 
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nothing  has  changed  in  the  Soviet  quest 
for  domination  of  the  world. 

In  Vladivostok  a  week  ago,  President 
Ford's  egregious  Press  Secretary  Ron 
Nessen,  excitedly  annoimced  a  new  dawn 
of  hope  for  this  weary  world.  Investiga- 
tion rather  plainly  reveals,  however,  that 
the  glory  shining  over  Vladivostok  was 
largely  a  false  dawn. 

Here,  to  be  sure,  one  must  be  careful 
to  make  the  needed  distinctions.  It  did 
not  serve  American  interests  to  put  a 
numerical  limit  on  the  quantities  af  each 
side's  delivery  vehicles  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  was  agreed  at  Vladivostok. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  long-range  missiles 
are  vastly  more  powerful  than  ours.  Their 
force  has  far  more  "throwweight"  than 
ours.  There  are  competent  men,  like  the 
veteran  policymaker,  Paul  H.  Nitze,  who 
think  "throwweight"  is  an  equally  crucial 
factor  as  mere  numbers  of  missile 
launchers.  Thus,  as  the  Soviets  match 
our  MIRV  technology,  they  will  be  able 
to  lift  many  more  warheads.  Thus,  some 
time  in  the  1980's,  they  could  assume  a 
huge  lead  in  warhead  numbers  and  every 
other  measure  of  strategic  balance. 

An  equally  Important  distinction  to 
make,  however,  is  between  the  real  and 
false  tests  of  what  is  called  detente. 
Claimed  "progress"  with  strategic  arms 
limitation  is  really  a  lousy  test  consider- 
ing the  advantages  for  the  Soviets  result- 
ing from  the  agreement.  If  detente  means 
anything  at  all — which  many  regard  as 
doubtful — the  test  of  detente  is  general 
progress  toward  a  more  peaceful  world 
situation. 

No  such  progress  was  made  at  Vladi- 
vostok. This  can  be  said,  alas,  because 
the  Middle  East  is  the  imique  storm 
center  where  one  must  now  look  for 
signs  of  any  real  dawn  of  hope  for  peace. 
Yet,  Dr.  Kissinger  has  now  passed  the 
word  to  our  allies  that  nothing  substan- 
tive was  done  about  the  Middle  East  in 
Vladivostok. 

Two  years  after  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ment, we  have  a  continuation  of  bloody 
Communist  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia  costing  literally  thousands  of  lives 
every  week;  we  have  constant  violations 
of  the  status  of  Berlin  and  we  see  Soviet 
continuous  eflfort  to  promote  unrest  and 
subversion  around  the  world.  The 
flagrant  examples  of  the  latter  are  the 
Cyprus  crisis  and  Portugal. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  second  part  of  the  speech  of  the  re- 
nowned German  publisher  and  public 
figure.  Axel  Springer,  which  addresses 
itself  to  detente  and  the  purpose  of 
Berlin: 

Berlin — CAprrAi.   of  the   Oerman   Pcopu: — • 
Part  II 

AU.    or    GERMANY    IS    THEIR    GOAL 

Prom  a  number  of  facts  we  know  that  the 
Soviets  have  made  a  very  precise  study  of 
the  works  of  the  Prussian  master  of  the  art 
of  war  Carl  von  Clausewltz.  One  of  Clause- 
witz's  maxims  was  that:  "The  principal  ob- 
jective In  a  war  Is  always  the  enemy's  capi- 
tal." They  maintain  this  objective  even  in 
time  of  peace.  For  It  was  their  great  leader 
Lenin  who  said:  "Whoever  holds  Berlin,  holds 
Oermany  and  whoever  holds  Oermany  holds 
Europe."  Anyone  who  believes  that  Lenin 
although  dead  Is  no  longer  a  force  among 
the  Soviets  should  remember  the  words  of 
the  Soviet  ambassador  in  the  town  on  the 
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Bhein,  Valentin  Ftelln,  who  on  sevend  oc- 
casions has  said  that  In  ttie  course  of  history, 
West  Berlin  will  fall  into  the  lap  of  the  Oer- 
man Democratic  RepubUc  like  a  ripe  apple. 

The  first  objective  of  the  SovlelB  te  the 
German  capital  Berlin  and  they  will  then 
lay  claim  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Our  objective  Is  that:  Berlin  must,  above 
all  now  after  28  years,  become  the  centre 
of  a  German  nation  which  Is  open  to  the 
world,  peace  loving.  Industrious  and  coura- 
geous. Even  while  (and  In  fact  particularly 
whUe)  the  nation  remains  divided.  Berlin  Is 
a  test  case.  This  Is  the  place  where  peace  and 
freedom  have  to  be  won.  Here — In  Berlin! 

At  the  same  time.  It  must  be  made  un- 
mlstakeably  clear  that  no-one  here  Is  think- 
ing m  terms  of  armament.  No-one  here  wants 
to  start  shooting.  In  contrast  to  those  across 
the  wall,  who  shoot  at  our  homes  in  time 
of  peace  and,  contrary  to  the  International 
agreements,  are  constantly  marching,  parad- 
ing and  clanking  their  weapons. 

TH*    TBEPIX    CONSTTILLATION    OF    OOR    HOPES 

Our  arm  is  Justice.  Our  demand  is  the  de- 
mand for  BeU-determlnatlon  as  laid  down  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  way  to  re- 
unification can  only  bo  via  self-determina- 
tion. Human  rights,  the  right  to  Uve  in  one's 
own  country,  and  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, these  are  the  triple  constellation  of 
our  aspirations.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
"recognising  realities"  used  to  Justify  relin- 
quishing our  claim  to  our  territory  and  ac- 
cepting the  division  of  the  country  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  and  must  be  vigorous- 
ly opposed. 

The  right  of  self-determination  applies 
also  to  the  Eastern  Territories.  Moreover,  this 
right  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  people 
who  used  to  live  there  by  the  fact  of  their 
expulsion.  This  Is  the  rule  of  International 
law:  Only  the  East  Prussians  can  make  a  de- 
cision on  East  Prussia  and  only  the  Slleslans 
can  make  a  decision  on  Silesia. 

When,  after  the  second  world  war,  a  deci- 
sion was  taken  on  the  future  of  the  Saar 
territory,  only  the  population  of  this  ter- 
ritory voted  and  they  opted  for  Germany. 
France,  of  course,  recognised  this  decision. 

Treating  the  result  of  voting  In  elections 
for  the  Federal  Parliament  as  a  substitute  for 
self-determination  Is  not  acceptable.  If  we 
have  any  International  claims  to  respect  and 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  drop  out  of  history,  we 
must  not  deviate,  even  by  the  smallest 
amount,  from  insistence  on  this  right  of 
self-determination. 

THI  ROAD   TO   BADICAL   CHANCE 

The  men  In  the  Kremlin  do  not  recognise 
rights,  but  only  power.  Their  aim  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary penetration  of  our  country  which,  at 
the  appropriate  moment,  will  be  supported 
by  military  threat  in  order  to  paralyse  resist- 
ance to  a  revolution. 

The  proof  of  this  can  be  read  In  Pravda. 
In  the  Issue  of  19th  January  this  year  they 
said: 

"The  intensity  of  the  class  struggles  with- 
in the  capitalist  system  has  now  reached 
the  stage  where,  at  any  moment,  at  some 
particular  link  In  the  chain,  a  situation  may 
occur  which  wUl  open  the  way  to  a  radical, 
revolutionary  re-structurlng  of  society.  De- 
termination, revolutionary  preparedness  and 
decisive  action  by  the  vanguard  of  the  work- 
ing class  are  necessary  If  the  available  op- 
portunities are  to  be  exploited." 

An  official  of  the  Soviet  Zone,  In  Helsinki, 
translated  this  into  colloquial  German  In 
these  terms: 

"Once  the  slogan  of  reunification  has  died 
In  the  mouths  of  West  Germans,  we  shall 
take  It  over  and  carry  out  reunification  in 
a  decisively  prswitlcal  manner." 

Preparation  for  military  blackmail  is  all 
part  of  this  Soviet  concept.  At  this  point  I 
am  not  basing  my  remarks  on  NATO  infor- 
mation but  on  assessments  by  the  Chinese, 
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as  given  recently  In  Peking,  with  astotmd- 
Ing  frankness  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  Helmut  Kohl. 
On  the  basis  of  these,  Soviet  military 
strength  Is  at  the  present  time  much  more 
strongly  concentrated  in  Euroi>e  tb&n  on 
the  Chmese  border.  In  this  conversation.  It 
was  repeatedly  stated,  with  bewildering 
clarity,  that  the  Chinese  recognize  only  "one 
single  German  nation".  They  clearly  disap- 
prove of  the  "German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic" which  Is  In  a  state  of  "complete  depen- 
dence" on  Moscow.  The  Chinese  advised  the 
Germans  neither  to  over-estimate  nor  under- 
estimate the  Soviet  Union  and  to  maintain 
"long  distance  staying  power"  in  relation 
to  the  German  problem. 

I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Federal 
ChanceUor,  Helmut  Schmidt,  has  annoimced 
his  intention  to  visit  Peking.  For  the  So- 
viets, as  the  views  of  the  Chinese  also  con- 
firm, the  Initial  target  Is  Europe,  In  other 
woixls  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany.  The 
eastern  camp  have  available  a  wide  range 
of  devices  for  intimidation  of  the  Germans 
In  the  Federal  Republic  and  for  undermin- 
ing their  determination  to  resist. 

BRUTAL    SENTENCXS    AGAINST    PEOPLE    ASSISTING 
ESCAPEES 

Among  these  are  terror  sentences  against 
those  who  assist  people  to  escape.  These 
supplement  the  death  machines  on  the  bor- 
der. I  should  like  therefore  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  Important  matter.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  in  the  prisons  of  the 
"German  Democratic  Republic"  more  people 
who  have  helped  escapees  than  the  number 
of  prisoners  on  the  prison  Island  of  Taros  at 
the  time  of  the  faU  of  the  Greek  military 
Junta.  These  people  who  have  assisted  others 
to  escape,  as  we  know.  In  some  cases  have 
received  dlaboUcal  sentences  of  10  or  15 
years.  These  are  the  kmd  of  sentences  given 
to  murderers. 

The  prisoners  In  the  Honecker  prison  are 
In  no  way  better  off  than  those  on  Yaros.  But 
I  have  seen  no  television  documentary  about 
them.  There  have  been  no  demonstrations 
about  them.  No  petitions  to  UNO.  If  any- 
body replies  that  these  brutal  sentences 
against  people  assisting  escapees,  which  cry 
out  to  heaven,  are  authorised  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  "German  Demo- 
cratic Republic"  and  must  therefore  be  re- 
spected, I  would  say  to  htm  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the  Hitler  regime 
and  the  punishment  of  people  who  assisted 
Jews  to  escape  were  also  enshrined  In  laws. 

But  Is  there  anyone  who  wovild  dare  to 
say  that  those  death  sentences  and  prison 
sentences  were  therefore  Just?  Were  not  the 
Nazi  Judges  and  executioners  punished  for 
this  reason?  Must  our  sense  of  Justice  and 
moral  truth  again  be  suspended  until  debol- 
shevlsatlon  occurs? 

To  our  knowledge,  up  to  the  present  time, 
158  people  have  received  sentences  for  assist- 
ing escapees  amounting  to  a  total  of  over 
800  years  hard  labour.  Between  30  and  40 
sentences  are  still  being  kept  secret.  More 
than  100  people  are  stlU  Iselng  detained 
awaiting  trial. 

We  tend  to  play  this  situation  down,  by 
repeating  mechanically  the  talk  about  the 
so-called  "commercial"  aspect  of  aid  to  es- 
capees. The  intention  here  is  to  reduce  those 
helping  escapees  to  the  level  of  unscrupulous 
racketeers  and  thus  to  salve  our  conscience. 
As  If  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  might  be  prepared  to  pardon  somebody 
for  Bidmg  escapees  provided  he  doesn't  re- 
cover his  expenses ! 

SHOCKING    DOCUMENTS 

In  the  last  few  days  I  have  Just  obtamed 
some  shocking  documents  on  the  escape  of 
three  young  people.  With  the  help  of  a  group 
which  assists  those  wishing  to  escape,  they 
escaped  from  East  Berim  (via  Hungary, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia)  to  the  Federal 
Republic   of   Germany.  This  story  not  only 
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highlights  the  whole  German  tragedy.  It  also 
demonstrates  what  trials  young  people  wUl 
accept  In  order  to  escape  from  bondage. 

These  people  were  living  only  a  couple  of 
thousand  metres  from  this  square  here  where 
we  are  assembled;  but  m  order  to  reach  free- 
dom they  had  to  travel  by  a  roxmd-about 
rout©  of  some  3,000  kilometres.  A  whole 
chain  of  helpers  was  Involved.  On  ten  occa- 
sions there  were  Ulegal  crossings  of  frontiers. 
The  e6cai>ee8  were  hidden  In  welded  con- 
tainers In  converted  vehicles.  They  went  on 
foot  along  secret  paths  through  Htmgary. 
through  Rumania  maize  fields  damp  with 
rain  and  across  Yugoslav  beet  fields.  Two 
were  discovered  In  one  of  the  transit  coun- 
tries. They  vrere  sentenced  together  with 
their  helpers.  Their  freedom  was  then  bought 
again  by  a  new  helper.  They  were  then  dis- 
covered again.  Sentenced  again.  And  their 
freedom  again  purchased.  Then  began  their 
Odyssey  again.  They  hid  in  small  hotels.  Left 
the  town  under  cover  of  darkness  and  fog. 
Had  dangerous  meetings  with  their  helper. 
Again  they  crawled  for  hours  through  potato 
fields,  through  corn  fields  and  were  taken 
along  hvmting  paths.  For  days  on  end  they 
suffered  the  privations  of  concealment. 

The  timetable  did  not  work  out.  They 
missed  new  helpers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border.  The  second  escape  oar  was  lost.  Sent 
back  across  the  border.  Brought  before  the 
court.  Sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 
Bought  free  agam.  Given  wigs  by  new  help- 
ers because  the  shaven  heads  of  prisoners 
would  be  a  revealing  clue  for  head  hunters. 
And  then  finaUy  they  were  free.  The  adven- 
ture liasted  14  weeks.  14  weeks — 98  days — be- 
ginning with  the  first  escape  plan  In  a  cafe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  a  couple  of 
stone's  throws  from  here.  The  total  costs  of 
the  escape,  on  the  l)asis  of  the  documentary 
evidence  and  converted  to  western  currency 
amounted  to  over  DM  40,000.  Considered  in 
relation  to  the  effort  Involved,  the  amount 
paid  to  the  helpers  was  modest. 

Of  course,  these  helpers  are  mercenaries. 
However,  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. This  Is  no  business  for  the  timid  or 
for  theorists.  Nevertheless,  the  expenditure 
Is  legitimate  both  from  a  moral  point  of  view 
and  In  relation  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  fact  that  the  helpers  received  pay- 
ment for  their  help  does  not  diminish  the 
extent  of  their  task  nor  the  amount  of  effort 
they  expended. 

PRACTICING  ADVOCATES  OF  FREEDOM 

Wherever  there  is  war,  there  Is  a  need  for 
soldiers.  Wherever  injustice  reigns,  there  is 
a  need  for  practising  agents  of  freedom. 
And  no  agent  works  for  nothing.  The  Jews, 
too,  the  Socialists,  the  Communists,  and  the 
Conservatives  who  fled  from  Hitler's  Ger- 
many had  to  pay  for  their  forged  papers 
and  their  guides  and  they  paid  gladly. 
Were  their  helpers  for  that  reason  sentenced 
after  the  war? 

The  French  are  proud  of  the  organisations 
which  they  built  up  for  helping  those 
threatened  by  the  German  occupation  or 
citizens  who  were  hungry  for  freedom,  to 
escape.  These  organisations  were  honoured. 
With  Justice,  we  distinguish  those  Germans 
who  protected  their  Jewish  fellow  citizens 
and  helped  them  to  escape.  The  Commu- 
nists have  built  up  a  myth  about  those  who 
help  their  secret  agents  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries. 

We,  however,  pass  moral  Judgment  on 
those  who  help  escapees  at  the  present  time: 
we  refuse  to  help  them  and  allow  them  to 
be  Imprisoned  and  even  become  the  victim 
of  defamation.  Yes,  even  here  m  Berim,  In 
our  ovm  area  of  authority,  we  sentence  them 
to  terms  of  imprisonment.  I  regard  this  as 
a  scandal  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

THE    INEXHAUETIBtJE    LIST    OP   EXILES 

The  history  of  mankind  Is  full  of  stories 
of  exUes.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  rescued  by 
helpers   In    a   washing    basket,    maneuvered 
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over  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Damascus  and 
so  preserved  for  bis  role  as  organiser  of  the 
Christian  church.  But  for  the  aid  of  a  prlnce- 
1)-  helper  and  but  for  being  bidden  as  an 
exile  in  the  Wartburg,  Martin  Luther  would 
never  have  been  able  to  translate  the  Bible. 
It  is  impossible  to  count  the  number  of  the 
great  names  of  human  history  who  bore  the 
lot  of  the  exile.  From  Joseph  and  his  son 
Jacob  in  the  Bible  through  various  freedom 
fighters,  kings,  dictators,  founders  of  states 
aitd  revolutionaries,  poets  and  artists  of  all 
periods  of  civilization  up  to  Karl  Marx, 
Lenin,  Einstein,  Solzhenitsyn  and  Maximov. 
The  list  is  Inexhaustible.  Willy  Brandt  was 
an  exile.  Heinz  Kiihn.  And  many  other  So- 
cial Democrats.  Have  they  forgotten  those 
who  helped  them  to  escape? 

And  in  the  same  way  as  countless  indi- 
viduals, living  under  the  apocalyptic  law  of 
exile  and  having  their  character  marked  by 
it,  so  complete  peoples,  racial  groups,  reli- 
gious groups,  political  minorities  and  sects 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  expulsion.  The 
Mayflower  pioneers  from  England  founded 
America.  The  Huguenots  founded  and  in- 
spired Prussia.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  waves  of  exiles  of  the 
Jewish  people  which,  from  dark  antiquity 
until  our  own  time  have  washed  against  the 
shores  of  the  ages. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  what  the  terms 
exile  and  expulsion  mean.  You  are  some 
of  the  millions  who  have  been  expelled  from 
their  homeland  and  have  gone  through  heat 
and  freezing  cold,  by  ship  or  by  land,  in 
filthy  railway  carriages  or  in  endless  niarches. 
Over  two  million  died  on  the  roads  of  misery. 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  In  bis  epic  poem 
'•Prussian  Nights"  has  created  a  great  literary 
memorial  to  countless  refugees  and  described 
the  Inferno  through  the  eyes  of  a  sensitive 
Russian  officers  who  became  a  poet.  He  has 
not  romanticised   anything. 

STALIN    WAS    BETTING    ON    CHAOS 

Looked  at  in  retrospect.  It  seems  a  miracle 
that  these  masses  expelled  from  the  Eastern 
Territories  of  Germany  and  the  millions  of 
refugees  did  not  result  In  chaos  Lq  our  coun- 
try. Stalin  bad  been  banking  on  this  happen- 
ing with  certainty. 

Your  disciplined  behaviour,  your  hard 
work,  your  strength  and  your  self-confidence 
turned  the  Stalin  plan  for  chaos  into  an  ad- 
vantage for  our  economic  miracle.  You 
proved  once  Again  that  exiles  can  be  a  gift 
of  Ood.  Your  tears  bore  fruit. 

A  pre-condition  for  this  was  a  free  polit- 
ical and  economic  social  structure  in  our 
country  having  the  support  of  all  parties 
and  of  a  trade  union  movement  which  at 
that  time  still  bad  a  firmly  antl-Bolshe- 
vlst   leadership. 

The  refugees  have  often  been  praised  for 
their  disciplined  and  self-sacrificing  be- 
haviour. Nobody,  however,  gave  them  any 
remuneration  for  this.  Today  I  am  asking 
myself  once  again  whether  greater  support 
for  them  was  not  called  for.  In  any  event 
such  support  is  certainly  appropriate  at  the 
present  time.  16.5%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are 
refugees.  These  are  not,  a.s  often  stated,  all 
living  on  pensions  and  private  means.  They 
constitute  a  precise  croes-section  of  our  pop- 
ulation: More  than  a  third  are  from  14  to  44 
years  of  age.  Nearly  a  quarter  are  children  up 
to  14  years  of  age.  Only  13 '>  are  aged  over  65. 

A    JZfTOiFtBCZ   or    A    FBEZ    AND    STKONG    EUROPE 

The  path  to  a  Bolshevist  Germany  Is  paved 
with  appeasement.  This  is  the  term  the 
English-speaking  peoples  use  with  reference 
to  Hitler.  They  hoped  by  appeasement  and 
good  behaviour  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
p<;aceful  existence.  But  dictators  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  things. 

My  view  is  that  we  ought  not  to  tread  this 
path  once  again.  I  believe  that  the  goal  of 
history  Is  not  the  extinction  of  a  free  and 
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once  again  healthy  Germany,  but  a  purified 
Germany  forming  the  respected  centre-piece 
of  a  free,  strong  and  Christian  Europe. 

I  don't,  of  course,  believe  that  Ood  is  a 
German.  But  I  do  believe  that  mercy  and 
Justice  are  bis  sceptre  and  his  law.  And. 
therefore,  I  believe  that  we  Germans  have  a 
place  In  his  world  order  provided  we  do  not 
voluntarily  abdicate  and  bring  our  country 
Itself  to  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gommorab. 

The  Jewish  people  waited  in  hope  for  a 
return  to  their  homeland  and  for  re-entry 
Into  Its  capital,  for  2,000  years.  And  they 
have  now  returned  home.  We  should  keep 
this  example  before  us  when  we  are  con- 
cerned to  provide  a  new  Impetus  for  our 
policies.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
led  astray.  We  should  look  at  the  broad 
trends  of  history.  And  learn  the  lessons  which 
they  teach. 

It  was  a  German  writer  of  the  romantic 
period,  Joseph  von  Elcbendorff,  from  Upper 
Silesia,  one  of  Lutzow's  volunteers,  a  Prus- 
sian, and  a  European  who  held  out  to  free- 
dom fighters  the  prophesy  with  which  I 
would  like  to  end:  "For  a  time  will  come 
when  the  Lord  will  bring  this  to  an  end; 
then  the  treacherous  will  be  stripped  of  their 
insidious  hoards." 


ROCKEFELLER  NOMINATION  OP- 
POSED BY  SECOND  AMENDMENT 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  the  nomination  of  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  it  Important  that 
a  full  public  debate  take  place  on  this 
man's  qualifications  for  the  position. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Right  to  Keep  and 
Bear  Arms.  The  text  of  that  statement 
follows. 

Statement  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
THE  Right  To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms 
From  Point  Blank,  publication  of  the  Citi- 
zens  Committee    for   Right   to   Keep   Arms, 
1601  U4th,  S.  E.  Bellevue,  Washington,  98004. 

We,  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right 
to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  call  upon  the  50  million  law-abiding, 
gun-owning  American  citizens  and  all  orga- 
nizations claiming  to  represent  the  firearms 
owning  American  citizens  to  do  the  same. 

We  think  that  President  Ford,  in  nomi- 
nating the  antlgun  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  be  Vice  President 
slapped  us  50  million  Americans  right  in  the 
face. 

Rockefeller's  anil-gun  record  is  very  well 
known. 

In  1968,  Gov.  Rockefeller  requested  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  pass  a  gun 
law  even  more  restrictive  than  New  York's 
Sullivan  Law,  the  most  repressive  State  fire 
arms  law  in  the  Nation.  Rockefeller's  proposal 
would  have  required  the  licensing  of  hand- 
gun and  shoulder  arm  owners  throughout 
the  State,  as  well  as  gunsmiths  and  dealers 
in  firearms,  and  would  have  required  the 
registration  of  all  firearms. 

His  proi>osal  would  have  required  licensing 
authorities  to  investigate  applicants  for  11- 
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censes,  including  personal  interviews  with 
applicants,  examination  of  applicants'  knowl- 
edge and  ability  with  respect  to  basic  safety 
precautions  and  reports  from  the  New  York 
State  identification  and  Intelligence  system. 
Rockefeller's  measure  also  would  have  es- 
tablished a  firearms  control  board  whlcu 
"must  adopt,  and  from  time  to  time  may 
amend  or  repeal,  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
assure  the  public  safety  and  the  proper  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes"  of  bis  measure. 

In  bis  January  6,  1971,  State  of  the  State 
message  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
Rockefeller  recommended  "strengthened  fire- 
arms and  explosives  control." 

In  1972,  a  Rockefeller  administration  bUI 
would  have  made  the  unauthorized  posses- 
sion In  New  York  State  of  any  firearm  a 
crime  and  would  have  fixed  the  fee  for  fire- 
arms possession  permits  after  April  1,  1974, 
at  $30  for  three  years. 

It  would  have  required  periodic  reevalua- 
tions  of  each  and  every  licensee's  fitness  and 
Increased  license  fees  for  dealers  and  gun- 
smiths. It  would  have  required  applicants  for 
shoulder  arm  licenses  to  be  at  least  14  years 
old  and  created  a  Firearms  Control  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  review  licensing 
appeals. 

In  1970.  1971,  and  1972,  Rockefeller  vetoed 
bills  to  exempt  antique  handguns  from  the 
license  requirements  of  the  present  State 
firearms  law.  In  1973.  a  similar  measure 
passed  the  State  Legislature  but  was  recalled 
when  it  became  known  Rockefeller  would 
once  again  veto  It. 

A  measure  providing  for  a  license  to  have, 
possess  and  collect  antique  pistols  and  rep- 
licas of  antique  pU>tols  was  then  passed  and 
signed. 

Last  year,  Rockefeller  vetoed  a  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  a  person  licensed  to 
possess  or  carry  a  pistol  outside  New  York 
City  to  enter  the  city  to  attend  a  pistol 
match  without  first  obtaining  a  license  from 
the  New  York  City  Police  Commissioner. 

Rockefeller  said  that  the  anti-gun  John 
Lindsay,  at  the  time  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
had  written  him  that  "The  City  of  New  York 
has  the  most  stringent  licensing  procedure  in 
the  State  for  the  possession  of  firearms.  This 
bill  will  allow  persons  licensed  under  less 
stringent  regulations  to  enter  the  city  In 
po8.sesslon  of  a  pistol. 

"We  are  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  lessen 
the  control  over  the  use  and  possession  of 
firearms  within  the  city." 

Rockefeller  was  a  member  of  the  1968  na- 
tional Emergency  Committee  for  Gun  Con- 
trol which  promoted  a  nationwide  system  of 
registration  for  ail  guns,  licenses  for  all  who 
own  or  U8«  guns  and  a  ban  on  Interstate  and 
mall  order  sales  of  all  guns. 

Rockefeller  is  bad  news.  We  are  amazed 
that  the  new  President  In  making  what  may 
very  well  be  his  most  significant  nomination, 
could  have  made  such  a  disastrous  blunder. 
Rockefeller's  record  files  In  the  face  of 
America's  50  million  firearms  owners.  Some- 
body ought  to  tell  Ford  that  there  are  more 
of  us  than  there  were  voters  for  any  single 
candidate  for  President  In  the  Natlon'c 
history. 

We're  not  the  only  ones  President  Ford  has 
slapped  in  the  face  with  this  nomination.  He 
has  also  slapped  his  own  Republican  Party, 
which  rejected  Rockefeller's  national  ambi- 
tions three  times! 

He  won  only  one  Presidential  primary  in 
his  life,  in  Oregon  in  1964,  when  he  received 
30  per  cent  of  the  statewide  Republican  vote. 
For  these  reasons,  we  feel  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  oppose  Rockefeller's  confirmation  as 
Vic©  President  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  all  lawabiding  American  firearms 
owners  to  protest  to  the  chairmen  of  the  re- 
spective House  and  Senate  Committees  which 
will  be  holding  hearings. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LEHMAN  SAMMONS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  today,  to 
include  in  the  Record,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  November  10,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal.  The  article 
is  a  feature  story  on  Lehman  Sammons, 
better  known  to  Memphians,  as  Pappy. 
Pappy  is  the  owner  of  the  Lobster  Shack 
in  Memphis  and  has  been  in  the  res- 
taurant business  since  1910.  He  has 
served  dinner  to  many  interesting  and 
famous  people,  among  whom  are  Will 
Rogers,  Sophie  Tucker,  and  Babe  Ruth. 

Pappy  Sammons  is  95  years  old  and  is 
still  working  7  days  a  week.  He  is  an 
extraordinary  man,  and  an  outstanding 
chef. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  the  article: 

Lehman  "Pappy"  Sammons 

Pappy  Sammons,  likely  the  best  left- 
handed  chef  In  captivity  and  beyond  any 
doubt  the  oldest,  was  laboring  bard  over  one 
of  bis  specialties,  Oysters  a  la  Fenellia. 

It  was  a  labor  of  love  and  be  was  con- 
fident It  would  be  appreciated.  "It's  a  fas- 
cinating thing  to  please  a  human  being,"  be 
said  earlier.  "When  a  man  comes  up  to  you 
and  tells  you  he's  had  the  finest  meal  he 
ever  had  In  his  life,  It  gives  you  the  big 
head." 

He  stood  back  and  looked  at  what  he  had 
done.  Dainty  shrimp,  a  touch  of  pepper, 
cheese,  a  sauce  and  other  Ingredients  had 
been  arranged  on  top  of  a  dozen  oysters  on 
the  half  shell.  Pappy  clasped  his  hands  in 
front  of  his  chest.  "That's  fine,  Dorothy,"  he 
said  to  Miss  Dorothy  Robinson,  who  has  been 
with  fclm  22  years  and  will  remain  "as  long 
as  he'll  have  me."  She  put  it  in  to  bake. 

Someone  once  said  that  Lehman  C.  Sam- 
mons, known  to  the  elite  and  the  not-so-ellte 
alike  as  "Pappy,"  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Memphis  as  Court  Square.  If  anything,  the 
comparison  favors  Court  Square.  Court 
Square  can't  talk. 

At  95,  "Pappy"  loves  talking  almost  as 
much  as  cooking.  He  works  seven  days  a 
week  becaiis©  he  wants  to,  and  because  "I 
Just  have  the  gall  to  keep  going." 

You  can  find  him  during  the  day  at  his 
restaurant,  Pappy's  Lobster  Shack  at  2100 
Madison,  preparing  for  the  evening  diners 
amid  a  helter-skelter  of  the  memorabilia  of 
Pappy's  life:  Pictures  of  forgotten  movie 
stars,  baseball  nostalgia  (Jerseys  of  the  old 
Memphis  Chicks,  for  Instance),  an  old  time 
clock  from  a  cotton  mill,  a  saxapbone  given 
him  by  W.  C.  Handy,  a  top  bat  donated  by 
comedian  Ted  Lewis  and  much  more,  even 
down  to  f.  faded  picture  of  a  muscular  youth 
astride  a  tusker  autographed  by  'Elephant 
Boy.' 

All  of  this  Is  held  In  the  mismatched  rooms 
of  what  were  two  houses  connected  by  a 
labyrinth  of  halls.  The  stuff  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  quaint,  funky,  off-beat,  nos- 
talgic, curious.  Papply  caUs  it  Junk. 

He  has  been  at  his  present  location  since 
1947.  Originally,  there  were  four  houses,  all 
connected.  A  fire  in  1962  nearly  destroyed 
everything,  including  many  items  relating 
to  the  former  political  boss  of  Shelby  Coun- 
ty, E.  H.  Crump.  Even  though  be  was  83 
at  the  time,  Pappy  didn't  even  consider 
retiring.  He  personally  oversaw  the  recon- 
struction and  reopened. 

"Why  should  I  have  quit?"  he  said.  "I 
had  a  job  to  do." 
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Pappy  has  been  doing  his  Job  since  1890, 
when  be  went  to  work  as  a  dishwasher  "at 
One  Sycamore  Stump."  He  was  the  oldest 
of  seven  children  and  lived  his  first  10  years 
In  Dancyvllle,  Tenn.  "My  family  couldn't 
afford  to  feed  me,  so  they  sent  me  to  Mem- 
phis to  live  with  kin,"  he  said. 

"I  washed  dishes  out  of  the  wooden  end 
of  an  old  whiskey  barrel,"  he  said.  "And  we 
made  our  own  soap.  In  the  back,  they  had 
ash  hoppers.  They  poured  water  through  the 
ashes  and  we  took  the  drippings  and  other 
residue  and  made  lye  soap.  It  made  the 
cleanest  smelling  dishes  you  ever  smelled  In 
your  life." 

He  served  16  years  as  an  apprentice  and 
remembers  it  as  a  hard  time.  "I  had  talent," 
he  said,  "but  I  was  left  handed.  The  chefs 
were  temperamental  and  it  was  Just  like 
working  for  a  Prussian  general.  They  said 
a  left-handed  man  always  puts  his  stuff  down 
in  the  wrong  position." 

He  was  hired  by  John  Gaston  who  had  a 
restaurant  at  Main  and  Court  and  who 
brought  chefs  from  France. 

"That  was  where  I  learned  what  I  know 
today,"  he  said.  "In  later  years,  the  restau- 
rant business  became  too  commercial.  In 
that  era.  It  was  sentimental.  You  loved  your 
work.  It  was  a  profession,  like  being  a  min- 
ister. The  house  got  fuU  at  night  and  the 
waiters  would  say  the  executive  chef  is  com- 
ing through  to  see  how  dinner  was.  Everybody 
got  up  and  gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 
That's  right.  Just  like  Evel  Knievel  coming 
through,  don't  you  know.  That's  how  much 
power  he  bad.  .  . 

"I'll  give  you  an  example.  1  had  Will  Rogers 
for  dinner  one  time.  He  had  come  here  to 
do  a  talk  show  at  The  Auditorium.  This  guy 
was  Introducing  him  to  big  shots  and  finally 
Will  said,  T'm  going  to  the  kitchen.  I  first 
want  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  man  who's 
going  to  fix  my  dinner."  " 

Pappy  opened  his  first  restaurant  at  Cal- 
houn and  Front  in  1910  and  In  1912  he  ex- 
panded to  a  location  across  from  the  old 
Union  Station  "where  I  met  all  the  greats 
and  near-greats  of  show  business." 

In  fac;,  h'  credits  singer  Sc^hie  Tucker 
with  getting  him  Into  the  lobster  business 
when  such  fare  was  uncommon  in  the  South. 

"She  told  me  they  were  very  popular  at 
other  places  she  bad  been  In  her  travels,"  be 
said.  "And  she  always  told  people  about  me. 

"You  know  how  show  business  people  and 
baseball  players  will  travel  with  food  news. 
They  are  Just  like  buzzards.  They  know  where 
a  dead  mule  Is  all  the  time." 

In  the  years  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Pappy  recalls  Memphis  as  a  rough,  wide- 
open  town. 

"I  was  here  when  they  gambled  In  the 
show  windows,"  he  said.  "The  law  was  good 
in  its  day  and  It  might  be  good  today.  No- 
body killed  you  In  the  respect  of  robbery. 
That  was  almost  extinct.  But  If  we  got  Into  a 
fight  over  a  prize  fight  or  a  dog  fight  or  a 
debt  fight.  It  was  the  quickest  man  to  draw 
who  lived  to  tell  the  story.  In  them  days  a 
fellow's  honor  was  something. 

"There  were  lots  of  killings,  but  they  were 
on  that  level  called  'Justifiable  killings,'  and 
I  would  almost  go  with  them. 

"I  have  delivered  food  all  over  the  red-light 
district  in  the  City  of  Memphis,  beginning  at 
1  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  continuing  un- 
til 7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  You  always  bad 
to  have  at  least  a  hundred  In  your  pocket  to 
make  change.  I  mixed  back  and"  forth  with  all 
classes  and  never  dreamed  of  a  man  botber- 
ing  me.  It  never  crossed  my  mind.  Tonight. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  fiy  over  that  territory  in  a 
helicopter  unless  I  was  beyond  gunshot  range. 

"People  In  those  days  hefi  determination. 
We  had  a  man  who  was  a  plumber  and  be  was 
a  really  good  plumber.  He  was  thought  highly 
of.  He  went  into  the  back  of  a  saloon  one 
time  at  Gayosa  and  Third  to  «Testle  a  man 
much  smaller  than  blm.  The  plumber's  name 
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was  Lee  Ford.  Well,  that  little  man  threw  Lee 
and  be  bit  the  floor  so  bard  be  brc^e  bis  hip. 

"In  those  days,  they  didn't  know  how  to 
repair  broken  hips  and  Lee  wound  up  an 
Invalid.  But  be  had  so  much  guts  be  wouldn't 
quit.  He  bought  him  a  billy  goat  and 
learned  that  billy  goat  to  pull  a  wagon,  and 
be  did  plumbing  with  bis  tools  on  a  goat 
wagon." 

In  1924,  Pappy  opened  another  restaurant 
at  Second  and  Madison.  He  bad  another  place 
later  In  an  apartment  house  and  then  moved 
out  to  Madison  in  1947. 

"The  people  hadn't  been  used  to  a  commer- 
cial development  and  they  kicked  on  it,"  he 
said.  "They  tried  to  get  Mr.  Crump  to  put  me 
out.  They  said  I  was  a  nuisance.  About  50 
of  them  went  ^o  blm.  He  said,  'I've  known 
that  man  for  nearly  60  years  and  be  runs  a 
higbclass  place.  If  be  gets  out  of  line,  I  can 
take  care  of  that,  but  until  be  does  let's 
live  with  him  and  see  how  it  turns  out.'  " 

"And  we  did  a  business.  Oh,  my  God.  If 
this  Isn't  the  truth,  111  give  you  this  piece  of 
land  you're  sitting  on.  I  couldn't  see  It,  but 
they  come  back  to  the  kitchen  and  tell  me 
people  was  lined  up  to  the  Forest  Hill  Dairy 
to  get  In.  You  couldn't  shut  the  thing  up 
when  you  were  supposed  to  close  at  12  o'clock, 
and  we'd  get  out  at  5  in  the  morning.  People 
want  to  kill  you." 

Before  the  fir^,  the  restaurant  could  seat 
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being  a  nice  woung  lady.  But  there  was  a  crop 
of  young  Birls  coming  up  and  they  needed 
work.  TbQ  telephone  company  was  one  place 
they  went.  The  laundry  was  another.  The 
snuff  company  was  another  one.  Then  comes 
the  eating  industry  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  there  were  Jobs  for  young  girls. 
But  there  was  something  that  didn't  congeal 
with  the  social  level,  so  they  were  reluctant 
to  go  Into  the  food  business.  So  I  started  to 
work  with  girls,  and  in  order  to  keep  down 
what  people  might  say,  I  told  them  to  call 
me  'Pappy.'  It  grew  and  grew  and  I  had  a 
name." 

Pappy  is  a  tall,  split  rail  of  a  man.  He 
sees  well,  bears  well,  and  has  more  bounce  to 
his  step  than  some  men  years  younger.  When 
interviewed,  be  was  getting  over  a  bad  case 
of  shingles,  for  which  he  bad  refused  hos- 
pitalization on  the  advice  of  one  of  bis  sons. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Sammons  Jr.  (He  has  another  son, 
George,  president  of  Sammons-Pennington 
Co.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hunt- 
zicker,  who  helps  blm  operate  the  restau- 
rant.) 

A  list  of  well-known  people  who  have  "bad 
dinner"  with  Pappy  would  be  almost  end- 
less. Nearly  every  baseball  player  wbo's  been 
to  Memphis  has  eaten  there.  Before  the  fire, 
he  bad  a  Dizzy  Dean  room  and  he  remem- 
bers Babe  Ruth  "as  the  biggest  eater  that  I 
ever  fed." 

"Babe  enjoyed  food  more  than  any  human 
that  I  ever  saw  in  my  long  career  In  the  food 
business,"  be  said.  "I  have  seen  him  start  off 
with  a  bowl  of  gumbo.  Then  he'd  tell  you  to 
bring  blm  two  dozen  on  the  shell.  Then  he'd 
want  a  T-bone  steak  that  looked  like  the 
bottom  of  a  whisky  barrel  .  .  .  and  he'd  be 
drinking  beer  all  the  time.  Then  when  he 
got  through,  he'd  have  to  have  a  strawberry 
shortcake.  All  the  time  be  was  consuming 
that  meal,  he'd  suck  on  a  Camel  butt.  Joe 
DlMaggio  was  a  pretty  good  eater,  too.  A  lot 
of  baseball  players  were  heavy  eaters,  but 
none  could  compare  with  the  Babe." 

Show  business  people  who  have  eaten  at 
Pappy's  Include  Mae  West,  Peter  Lawford, 
Guy  Lombardo  and  Roy  Acuff.  Acuff  heard 
Pappy  play  the  violin,  left-banded,  of 
course,  and  offered  blm  a  Job.  Pappy  de- 
clined. It  was  the  second  change  of  career 
be  bad  avoided.  The  other  was  baseball. 
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"One  of  Mr.  Connie  Mack's  scouts  saw 
me  throwing  baseballs  one  day  and  he  tried 
to  get  me  Into  professional  ball,  and  I  could 
have  made  It  In  the  big  leagues.  Somehow 
or  other,  though,  I  had  always  relied  on 
my  grandmother  for  guidance,  and  she  said 
baseball  was  short-lived,  so  I  gave  It  up. 

"When  we  played  baseball,  we  played  for 
blocd.  They  play  now  for  salary.  We  played 
to  win  and  for  glory.  They  play  for  cash. 
We  didn't  have  that  much  sense." 

His  favorite  sport  Is  not  baseball,  how- 
ever. It  Is  rodeo,  "t>ecause  you  know  It's 
real"  and  many  rodeo  performers  have 
eaten  with  him. 

Pappy  said  that  when  a  man  gets  to  t>e 
his  age,  he  keeps  going  on  "60  per  cent 
determination." 

"I've  had  access  to  the  world  in  all  capaci- 
ties," he  said.  "Everything  that  comes  along, 
I  saw  60  years  ago  in  a  sense.  So  what  the 
hell  is  it?  Repetition,  you  might  call  It." 

Still,  he  does  not  talk  of  retiring.  And  It 
Is  obvious  watching  him  on  Wednesday 
nights,  the  one  night  of  the  week  he  stays 
around  to  greet  customers,  that  he  delights 
in  what  he  Is  doing. 

"The  last  time  Mr.  Crump  ate  dinner 
with  me,  he'd  come  from  an  Ole  Miss  game 
In  Mississippi,  and  he  stood  with  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  at  the  door  yonder.  He 
said,  'Sammons,  I've  always  loved  pioneer 
eating  places  .  .  .  When  you  pass  on,  fix  it 
so  this  place  will  not  close  up.  I  want  It 
kept  here.' 

"But  It  never  wUl.  It  will  close  up  after 
X  die.  There  ain't  no  way  to  keep  it  here." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
for  some  years  keenly  interested  In  the 
operations  of  our  overseas  cultural  and 
information  programs.  As  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee concerned  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  and  responsibility  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  unfortunate  in  my  opinion 
that  the  American  public  knows  so  little 
about  the  important  functions  they  per- 
form. Indeed,  I  have  been  disturbed  to 
note  that  some  people  within  the  Gov- 
ernment are  uncertain  even  of  the  pur- 
pose they  are  to  serve. 

The  programs  of  USIA  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
faire of  the  Department  of  State  are  con- 
ducted in  the  field  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  of  USIA.  These  programs  de- 
pict those  aspects  of  American  society 
that  contribute  to  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  our  country  and  encourage 
the  interchange  of  information,  culture, 
ideas,  trade,  travel,  and  experience.  More 
specifically,  these  programs  promote  un- 
ciei-standing.  support  and  respect  among 
foreign  audiences  for  the  United  States 
and  its  policies.  This  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  oui-  diplomacy.  I 
believe  that  these  efforts  serve  impor- 
tant national  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  I  am  pleased  to  express  my 
great  confidence  in  them  because  of  my 


high  regai-d  for  the  efficient  and  con- 
scientious manner  in  which  they  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
The  Diiector  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Honorable  James  Keogh, 
made  a  significant  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  November  12.  1974, 
which  sets  forth  the  philosophy  of  our 
public  diplomacy  and  explains  how  the 
USIA  carries  out  Its  mission  to  support 
U.S.  national  Interests.  I  commend  it  to 
your  pttention: 

Address 
(By   James  Keogh,   Director,   U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency) 

Eighteen  days  ago  In  Ras  a!-Khalmah,  one 
of  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  I  participated  in 
a  mansef,  as  the  guest  of  the  Amir.  It  was  an 
elegant  banquet.  We  sat  en  the  floor.  In  the 
Arab  style,  before  a  well-lald  cloth.  The  plece- 
de-reslstance  was  a  traditional  Arab  dish: 
a  huge  platter  on  which  a  leg  and  side  of 
lamb  rested  on  an  enormous  bed  of  seasoned 
rice. 

As  the  meal  began,  a  server  knelt  beside 
us  and  plunged  his  right  hand  Into  the  meat. 
He  tore  out  a  choice  morsel  and  placed  It  on 
my  plate.  Then  he  scooped  up  a  handful  of 
rice  and  arranged  It  around  my  portion  of 
meat.  He  did  the  same  for  the  Amir  and  for 
some  of  the  other  guests,  while  others 
served  themselves  In  the  same  manner. 

The  Amir,  on  whose  right  I  sat,  ate  with 
his  right  hand.  He  seemed  somewhat  amused 
by  but  nonetheless  tolerant  of  my  use  of 
knife  and  fork.  At  one  point,  he  held  up  his 
right  hand,  bearing  some  remnants  of  lamb, 
rice  and  sauce,  and  offered  me  some  soft- 
spoken  Ras  al-Khalmahan  counsel  about  how 
best  to  behave  at  table  and  be  certain  that 
one's  focd  is  uncontamlnated.  "Your  hand 
Is  your  own  spoon,"  he  said.  "No  one  else  can 
ever  use  It." 

Having  eaten  In  the  Washington  style  to- 
day, I  do  not  cite  this  Persian  Gulf  expe- 
rience as  any  kind  of  complaint  against  the 
cleansing  of  silverware  at  the  National  Press 
Club.  I  cite  it  to  make  the  point.  In  an  ad- 
mittedly simplistic  way,  that  explaining  the 
United  States,  its  society.  Its  customs  and  Its 
policies  to  the  rest  of  the  world  has  some 
complexities.  If  something  so  basic  to  us  as 
the  use  of  knife  and  fork  seems  a  bit  odd  to 
some  of  the  audience  abroad,  think  of  the 
perplexity  encountered  In  explaining  the 
meaning  of  a  5  to  4  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  a  fundamental 
issue. 

A  continuing  effort  to  explain  the  United 
States.  Its  actions  and  its  policies — and  to 
correct  willful  or  unintentional  distortions 
about  our  country— Is  the  dally,  worldwide 
task  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  Prom  time  to  time,  one  hears  that 
there  Is  doubt  on  the  part  of  some  about 
the  mission  of  USIA.  Let  me  say  that  at  USIA 
we  have  a  clear  perception  of  our  mission. 
It  is  (1)  to  present  a  fundamental  picture 
of  this  country  and  Its  society  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  (2)  to  alert  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Implications  of 
attitudes  and  opinions  In  other  nations.  More 
specifically,  USIA  alms  to  promote  under- 
standing, support  and  respect  among  for- 
eign audiences  for  the  United  States  and 
Its  policies.  Through  information  and  cul- 
tural programs  USIA  depicts  those  aspects 
of  American  society  that  contribute  to  an 
accurate  understanding  of  our  country  and 
encourage  the  interchange  of  information, 
culture,  ideas,  trade,  travel  and  experience. 

In  this  process.  USIA  uses  all  appropriate 
means  of  communication — including  radio, 
magazines,  films,  vldeoUpe,  exhibits,  semi- 
nars, lectures,  libraries,  and  personal  con- 
tact. Perhaps  the  personal  contact  factor 
U  the  most  important  of  all.  The  late  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow,  who  In  the  early  '60's  held 


tho  post  I  now  occupy,  once  said  that  USIA 
can  send  Information  around  the  world  In 
an  Instant,  but  the  most  difficult  Job  U 
"getting  it  that  last  three  feet."  That  last, 
short,  crucial  delivery  Is  the  task  of  our 
people  on  the  scene. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  change  In  Interna- 
tional relaUons,  It  Is  essential  for  USIA  to 
be  flexible  and  alert  to  changing  circum- 
stances. There  is  continuing  development  in 
what  we  do  and  where  and  how  we  do  It. 

USIA  has  192  posts  In  111  countries.  One 
of  the  newest  is  in  Abu  Dhabi,  the  capital 
of  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  an  oil-rich 
part  of  the  world  which  Is  eager  for  Ameri- 
can aid — not  In  dollars,  of  course,  but  for 
the  development  of  its  society.  Abu  Dhabi, 
where  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  smaU 
village  with  a  mosque,  and  simple  buildings 
of  sun-baked  clay,  Is  like  a  forced-fed  archi- 
tectural garden  plunging  upward  out  of  the 
desert.  Dozens  of  medium-rise  buUdlngs  are 
under  construction  among  well-lit.  four-lane 
streets.  The  only  basis  for  it  all  Is  oil.  Visiting 
there,  one  understands  why  the  most 
thoughtful  in  that  society  are  concerned 
about  what  will  happen  when  the  oil  runs 
out.  Some  estimates  are  that  It  may  do  so 
In  30  years.  Fifty  years  from  now.  will  Abu 
Dhabi  be  abandoned?  One  hundred  years 
from  now.  wUI  it  be  covered  with  sand?  One 
thousand  years  from  now,  will  archaeologists 
be  digging  it  out  of  the  desert  and  wonder- 
ing why  hiunanklnd  ever  thought  a  com- 
munity should  be  buUt  there? 

The  desire  of  the  thinking  leaders  of  such 
countries  to  acquire  the  knowledge  that 
wUl  help  them  to  use  their  wealth  to  develop 
their  societies  is  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  for  the  United  States. 

USIAs  broadest  brush  is,  of  course,  its 
radio  brm — the  Voice  of  America.  We  broad- 
cast in  36  languages  around  the  world — and 
many  American  Journalists  in  the  private 
sector  help  us  with  these  broadcasts.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  on  my  recent  trip  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  from  a  brother  of  King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia  that  the  King  listens  to  VOA 
consistently.  Actually,  the  Voice  is  aimed  at 
more  than  an  elite  audience  but  we're  al- 
ways proud  of  that  kind  of  listenershlp.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  we  are  no  longer 
jammed,  we  have  an  audience  of  millions. 
Our  greatest  worldwide  problem  is  that  of 
signal — transmitting  capacity — which  often 
places  us  in  a  poor  competitive  position  with 
Radio  Moscow  and  other  international  broad- 
casters. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  numbers,  our 
second  most  broadly-based  operation  Is  our 
Information  Center  Service,  which  serves 
some  300  libraries,  cultural  centers  and  read- 
ing rooms  around  the  world.  Here,  too,  em- 
phases are  constantly  changing.  We  are  work- 
ing urgently  now  toward  the  reopeiUng  of 
our  library  in  Cairo,  which  had  been  closed 
since  1967.  The  interest  there  in  re-establish- 
ing and  expanding  Informational  and  cul- 
tural contacts  with  the  United  States  offers 
us  an  exciting  prospect. 

Constantly  changing  also  are  the  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  in  connection  with 
USIA  exhibits.  Earlier  this  year,  upon  the  l>e- 
ginning  of  the  new  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Syria,  we  had  an  exhibit  at 
the  Damascus  International  Fair.  Tlie  most 
substantive  part  of  it  was  a  Skylab  display, 
but  the  part  of  the  show  that  Is  still  being 
talked  about  In  the  Middle  East  was  the  Im- 
mensely popular  Florida  State  University 
marching  band,  complete  with  majorettes. 
We  have  Just  completed  a  run  of  our  exhibit 
on  "Progress  and  the  Environment"  In  Bra- 
tislava. Czechoslovakia,  the  first  U.S.  pres- 
entation of  that  kind  in  Czechoslovakia 
since  1966.  Our  new  exhibit  on  "Technologj- 
for  the  American  Home" — showing  new  tech- 
niques and  materials  being  used  for  building 
homes  and  apartments,  including  interior 
design,  decoration  and  appliances — was 
shown  at  the  International  Fair  In  Zagreb, 
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Yugoslavia,  in  September,  and  is  now  on  its 
way  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  it  will  appear 
in  six  cities. 

Our  magazines — we  have  15  printed  In  24 
languages  and  distributed  in  more  than  100 
countries — are  fare  for  a  more  selective  audi- 
ence. Yet  all  are  designed  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  American  society.  The 
latest  issue  of  our  newest  magazine.  Horizons 
USA,  an  international  publication  with  re- 
gional inserts,  focuses  on  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dency with  articles  by  Erwln  Canham,  Ver- 
mont Royster  and  George  Reedy,  among 
others.  Our  magazine.  Economic  Impact, 
which  we  started  last  year  to  deal  with  major 
economic  issues,  features  in  its  current  issue 
an  article  on  the  world  food  outlook  and  the 
United  States  position  on  that  very  basic 
Issue. 

The  rapidly-developing  television  compe- 
tence around  the  world  is  providing  both  op- 
portunities and  tests  for  our  film  and  televi- 
sion service.  While  we  are  giving  priority  to 
acquisitions,  our  own  production  on  science 
subjects  and  American  vignettes  remain  our 
most  popular  products.  An  expanding  part 
of  our  effort  is  helping  television  teams  from 
abroad  to  get  substantive  programs  alMut  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  pattern,  we  do  all 
that  we  can  to  help  foreign  correspondents 
to  achieve  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  this  country. 

Should  all  of  this  be  lumped  under  that 
dirty  old  word  "propaganda"?  We  say,  em- 
phatically, NO.  Hard  line  propaganda  is  a 
relic  of  the  past.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a 
society  without  trouble;  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  do  so.  We  try  to  explain  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  in  a  way  that  is 
factual,  and  with  a  perspective  that  places 
events  In  the  context  of  the  general  thrust  of 
the  American  society.  Otir  approach  is  as 
basic  as  the  teaching  of  English,  which  we 
do  in  more  than  100  binational  centers  in  48 
countries,  to  about  350,000  students  annual- 
ly. It  Is  as  frankly  pragmatic  as  presenting 
the  United  States  as  a  good  place  to  visit — 
which  Is  part  of  our  new  effort  to  support 
U.S.  programs  for  the  promotion  of  tourism 
and  exports.  (Incidentally,  when  I  was  In 
Cairo  last  month,  I  heard  a  fine  program  of 
Hawaiian  song  and  talk  on  the  Voice  of 
America  which  made  me  want  to  catch  the 
next  flight  to  Honolulu.) 

As  we  go  about  this  work,  we  do  not  fear 
to  seize  the  opportunities  that  new  situa- 
tions offer  us.  While  detente  has  by  no  means 
ended  the  ideological  struggle  in  the  world. 
It  has  opened  up  new  possibilities  of  com- 
munication where  doors  previously  were 
closed;  at  the  same  time  the  rapidly  emerg- 
ing societies  of  newly-rich  lands  are  seeking 
substance  for  their  culture.  Seeing  the  po- 
tential, we  are  perhaps  driven  by  the  spectre 
of  lost  opportunity  that  haunted  T.  S.  Eliot 
when  he  wrote: 

"Footfalls  echo  In  the  memory 
Down  the  passage  which  we  did  not  take 
Towards  the   door   we   never  opened." 

We  are  certainly  not  alone  in  this  effort. 
Other  nations — Communist  and  Democrat- 
ic— have  steadily  expanded  their  cultural 
and  informational  programs  during  the  past 
decade.  Appropriations  for  the  French  ex- 
ternal cultural  and  Information  programs 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 
West  German  expenditures  have  Increased 
substantially  in  the  last  few  years  to  the 
point  where  their  commitment  of  resources 
is  far  greater  than  ours.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  spending  perhaps  four  times  as  much  as 
v/e  are. 

Let  me  say  that  this  keeps  us  on  our 
mettle.  In  the  past  decade  the  real  dollar 
resources  of  USIA  have  declined  and  conse- 
quently the  size  of  our  operation  has  de- 
creased. Now  we  are  hit  especially  hard  by 
inflation  since  cost  Increases  In  most  of  the 
countries  In  which  we  operate  are  greater — 


often  far  greater — than  those  In  the  United 
States.  Through  all  of  this,  we  are  convinced 
that.  In  this  era  of  Increasingly  complex  in- 
ternational relations,  a  strong  United  States 
effort  In  the  informational  and  cultural 
fields  of  public  diplomacy  Is  more  important 
than  ever. 

USIA  Is  only  one  of  many  voices  "telling 
America's  story  to  the  world."  Do  you  know 
what  Is  the  most  Important  voice?  To  the 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  I  have 
a  one  word  answer  to  that  question:  Yours. 

Since  I  spent  30  years  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  fields  in  the  U.S.  private  sector. 
I  suppose  I  approach  the  matter  with  some 
subjectivity.  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that 
the  most  Important  and  most  powerfxil  ele- 
ment in  the  American  society  today  is  the 
press.  (I  use  that  venerable  term  to  Include 
all  of  journalism,  both  print  and  electronic.) 
In  this  era  of  massive  and  constant  com- 
munication. American  Journalism  has  the 
greatest  impact  on  this  society's  perception 
of  itself.  And  because  it  feeds  the  journal- 
ism of  the  world,  American  journalism  has 
the  greatest  Impact  on  the  world's  impres- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

This  place  in  the  world  is  reason  for  pride 
in  the  profession  but  it  also  presents  a  prob- 
lem. As  we  all  know,  "the  news"  is  the  un- 
usual— the  exception,  the  fecial,  the  inter- 
esting, the  bizarre,  the  conflicting,  the  nega- 
tive, the  extreme.  But  what  about  the  us- 
ual— the  broad  sweep  of  normal,  continuing 
endeavors,  developments  and  achievements 
of  American  society?  Is  the  world  learning 
enough  about  that?  Writing  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a  few  months  ago.  Max  Lerner  expressed 
the  chilling  conclusion  that  the  image  most 
nations  get  of  America  tends  to  reflect  the 
worst  of  America.  This  has  to  be  a  troubling 
thought  for  all  of  us  in  the  American  com- 
munications field. 

Keeping  as  clear  a  perspective  as  we  can, 
we  at  USIA  see  our  foreign  communications 
activities  as  part  of  a  permanent  long-range 
process  whose  effects  are  cumulative. 
Whether  our  professionals  are  broadcasting 
on  the  Voice  of  America,  or  editing  a  maga- 
zine in  Arabic,  or  scheduling  a  performance 
of  Country  Music  USA  in  Moscow,  or  setting 
up  an  exhibit  of  American  Art  in  Romania, 
or  arranging  a  lecture  by  a  professor  in  New 
Delhi,  or  assisting  a  French  TV  producer  to 
plan  a  series  on  American  environmental 
programs,  or  giving  the  facts  about  U.S.  trade 
policies  to  a  Japanese  editor,  it  is  all  part  of 
the  same  effort — the  extremely  Important 
work  of  explaining  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple, of  correcting  or  minimizing  misimder- 
standlngs  that  clog  or  contaminate  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 

These  day-to-day  contacts  are  designed  to 
give  substance  to  the  continuing  dialogue 
with  foreign  audiences.  By  providing  facts 
and  points  of  view  and  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  personal  relations,  we  aim  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  this  discourse.  Collectively 
and  cumiUatlvely  these  efforts  are  Intended 
to  affect  attitudes  and  enhance  perceptions 
of  the  United  States.  They  may  ultimately 
have  a  profound  effect  on  America's  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  expressed  a  view  with  which  I 
am  In  wholehearted  agreement,  although  I 
am  sure  that  if  I  were  privileged  to  sit  In 
deliberations  with  the  Justice  he  and  I  might 
find  ourselves  on  different  sides  of  some  more 
limited  issues.  Justice  Douglas  said:  "I  think 
the  heart  of  America  is  sound,  the  conscience 
of  America  Is  bright  and  the  future  of 
America  Is  great." 

While  we  certainly  do  not  try  to  say  that 
there  are  no  negatives,  this  Is  the  vision  of 
the  United  States  that  USIA  wants  to  share 
and  make  comprehensible  to  the  people 
abroad  so  that  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations  distortion  and  doubt  will  be  replaced 
by    confidence,    respiect   and    understanding. 


NELSON  ROCKEFELLER  AS  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis T.  Perkins,  chairman  and  national  di- 
rector of  the  Black  Council  for  Republi- 
can Politics.  Inc.,  has  presented  perti- 
nent and  thoughtful  testimony  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  summed  up  the  public 
service  career  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  his 
family's  contributions  to  a  better  Amer- 
ica, and  has  urged  that  the  House  act 
speedily  and  affirmatively  on  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's nomination. 

I  present  Mr.  Curtis'  testimony  for  the 
Record.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 
Text  of  the  statement  is  as  follows: 
Bi^CK  Council  for 
Re3»ubijcan  Politics.  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  November  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Peter  Rooino. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  V.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  members 
of  the  committee. 
A  Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  Black  Coun- 
cil FOR  Republican  Politics  for  the  Im- 
mediate Confirmation  of  Nelson  A.  Rock- 
efeller for  Vice  F>RrsiDENT  op  the  United 
States 

As  a  Black  independent  Republican  organi- 
zation, we  urge  the  Immediate  confirmation 
of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  for  the  position  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  We  feel 
-Mr.  Rockefeller  is  eminently  qualified  for 
this — the  second  highest  Job  In  our  Govern- 
ment. We  know  that  he  will  fulfill  not  only 
the  constitutional  requirements  of  Vice 
President  diligently  but  execute  the  assign- 
ments given  him  by  I*resident  Gerald  Ford 
with  enthusiasm,  competence  and  dignity. 
His  past  achievements  in  many  levels  of  ap- 
pointive service  In  government  and  espe- 
cially as  the  elected  Governor  of  the  great 
state  of  New  York  affords  him  the  experi- 
ence which  this  country  needs  during  this 
time  of  crisis  and  peril.  Giving  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller his  mandate  of  office  now  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  levels  of  government  and  for 
all  citizens:  poor,  middle  Income  or  well- 
to-do. 

Certainly,  with  President  Ford's  foreign 
obligations  and  commitments  we  need  the 
office  of  V^ice  President  promptly  filled.  On 
the  other  hand  we  heartily  endorse  the  need 
for  thoroughness  of  the  investigative  role 
of  the  committees  of  the  Congress  to  make 
known  to  the  American  people  all  the  facts 
about  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is  our  assessment 
that  this  process  will  further  enhance  and 
prove  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  suc- 
cessfully fill  tha  duties  of  Vice  President. 

Despite.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  huge  wealth  he 
is  human  like  all  of  us  mortals.  In  his  public 
career  as  Governor  he  made  two  blatant 
mistakes  which  were: 
Mishandling  the  Attica  Prison  uprising: 
Giving  permLsslon  to  publish  the  contrived 
Goldberg  book — an  opponent  in  a  past  gu- 
bernatorial election. 

But  regardless  of  these  two  errors  of  Judg- 
ment Mr.  Rockefeller's  achievements  are  in 
the  largest  majority  of  his  activities.  His  hu- 
manitarism  has  been  beneficial  to  those  who 
got  the  opportunity  to  work  for  him  and 
the  State  of  New  York.  Helping  others  "over 
the  gap."  so  to  speak  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
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legend.  He  aided  both  upper  and  lower  eche- 
lon of  those  Mound  him  In  his  household 
and  among  those  holding  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative positions  In  Albany. 

Mr.  HockefeUer  and  his  famUy  have  long 
helped  the  poor,  and  especially  minorities 
such  as  us  Black  people.  This  Is  true  of  their 
aia  to  social,  religious  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. They  have  also  supported  minori- 
ties and  the  less  fortunate  in  business  and 
economic  endeavors. 

It  was  the  Rockefellers  who  gave  Blacks 
m  Harlem  their  Qvst  apartment  complex  and 
bank.  Then  there  ts  support  of  cultural  in- 
stitutions and  making  It  possible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  be  in  America— making 
Nev  York  City  the  headquarters  of  the 
World. 

It  IS  traditional  in  America  for  those  who 
have  a  little  more  to  help  those  with  a  little 
less.  We  dare  say  that  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  evaluating  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
The  House  who  owe  their  education  and 
political  careers  to  the  help  of  others  who 
contributed,  charged  no  interest  or  forgave 
the  obligation. 

It  is  indubitably  true  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  not  a  selfish  man.  Our  research  on  bia 
charitable  achievements  indicates  that  he 
has  subscribed  to  human  needs.  Beyond  that 
he  has  supported  permanent  projects  and 
ideas  for  the  survival  of  American  history 
and  culture. 


Frankly  as  Black  people  and  a  people  who 
need  personal  and  group  financial  help  we 
do  not  want  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers destroyed. 

For  there  are  a  lot  of  rich  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  give  to  no  significant  charity  or  to 
less  fortunate  individuals  in  a  significant 
fashion.  We  don't  want  to  see  the  harassment 
or  suspicion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  giving  to 
ills  associates,  friends  and  others  in  need, 
a  further  excuse  for  certain  of  our  wealthy 
not  to  help  others. 

In  this  vein  of  thought  when  Interest 
rates  at  banks  border  on  conspiracy  and  a 
depression  stands  outside  our  doors — the 
rich  oupht  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate  and  contribute 
to  rightful  causes  and  charities  in  their 
respective  communities.  For  they  like  the 
Rockefellers  can  help  stave  off  social  up- 
heaval which  can  destroy  them  and  what 
America  stands  for  in  this  democratic 
society. 

We  empha-slze  that  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  a  right  to  use  his  money  in  the  light  of 
truly  helping  others.  The  "grub  stake"  helped 
open  up  the  west,  gave  us  oil,  developed  in- 
ventions and  industry  and  helped  the  widow 
with  10  children  and  the  old  couple  on  hard 
times.  These  principles  are  also  inherent  In 
the  confirmation  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
as  oiu:  next  Vice  President  as  he  has  sub- 
scribed without  thought  of  manipiilation  in 


all  of  these  needs  and  belief  In  the  Ameri- 
can way.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  look  at 
Rockefeller  the  man  and  his  qualifications 
for  the  Job  rather  than  his  wealth.  He  has 
the  qualifications. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  on  hard  times. 
We  need  the  viable  two-party  system  which 
gives  our  great  nation  stability  and  conti- 
nuity, Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  "evout  and  moderate 
Republican  as  Vice  President  can  help  re- 
build the  Party  which  we  all  need. 

Finally,  the  Blacks  and  other  minorities  In 
the  United  States  need  an  advocate  in  the 
present  national  administration  to  rebuild 
the  great  urban  areas,  to  give  the  old  dignity 
and  security  and  to  bring  health  care  to  the 
111,  quality  education  to  our  young  and  Jobs 
to  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  would  make  an  excellent 
surrogate  for  President  Ford  for  he  under- 
stands the  American  people  and  the  legis- 
lative process. 

His  confirmation — members  of   the  Con- 
gre.<?s — must  be  speedily  approved  now  that 
the  facts  are  in. 
Cordially, 

CtTRTis  T.  Perkins, 
Chairman  and  National  Director. 

PS — We  are  prepared  to  testify  In  person 
in  this  regard.  Tou  have  permission  to  enter 
this  statement  in  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 


SEN  ATE-- Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 


Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer : 

In  our  work  as  in  our  worship,  help 
us.  O  Lord,  In  this  Advent  season,  al- 
ways to  wait  for  Thee,  to  wish  for  Thee, 
and  to  watch  for  Thee,  that  at  Thy  com- 
ing Thou  maj-est  find  us  ready;  for  Thy 
sake  we  ask  it.  Anien. 

•  Ancient  Collect— Adapted.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wasliington.  D.C..  December  4, 1974. 
To  tJie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

J.^MES  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
a.s  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. E)ecember  3. 1974,  be  dispensed  with. 


OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Paul  H.  O'Neill, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Du'ector  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  President  will  be  notified. 


OPPOSITION  TO  MILITARY  ACTION 
AGAINST  ARABS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  made 
some  remarks  yesterday  on  wliich  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  at 
the  time.  They  referred  to  the  extremely 
dangei-ous  situation  which  exists  in  the 
Middle  East  and  about  comments  which 
had  been  made,  threats  that  are  Implied 
or  implicit  about  our  participation  in  a 
military  adventure  in  that  area. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  ac- 
cord with  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  had  to  say  yesterday. 

I  would  point  out  that  he  has  raised 
a  warning  signal  to  which,  I  hope,  all 
Senators  will  pay  attention. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  oui-  oil  crisis 
by  confrontation  or  by  aggressive  actions 
in  the  Middle  East  which.  Incidentally, 
is  not  the  main  supplier  of  impoi'ted  oil 
to  this  countiy. 

The  main  suppUer  happens  to  be  Vene- 
zuela, followed  by  Canada,  followed  by 
Nigeria,  followed  by  Iran,  and  then  the 
first  Middle  East  country,  Saudi  Arabia, 
imports  to  this  coimtry  approximately 
9.5  percent  of  all  our  imported  oil. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  facts 
straight.  We  are  not  inteiested  in  terri- 
tory, we  ai'e  not  interested  in  aggression. 
we  are  not  Interested  in  confrontation. 
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What  we  are  Interested  In  and  what  we 
are  concerned  with  is  having  enough  (^ 
to  supply  our  needs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said: 

If  necessary,  let  us  do  without  Arab  oil, 
even  if  we  have  to  cut  back  drastically  on 
consumption,  aad  let  us  get  on  with  the  task 
of  providing  self-sufficiency  in  energy  for 
America. 

I  think  we  can  do  it  by  tightening  our 
belts  a  little  bit,  by  cutting  down  on  our 
imports  drastically  from  all  the  OPEC 
countries,  and  by  facing  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  so  that  we  may  do 
what  Is  necessarj-  now  to  avoid  what 
some  might  want  us  to  do  In  the  future. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks, and  join  him  in  what  he  had  to 
say.  ^^^^^^^___ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10  o'clock, 
with  speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JACKSON  TOUCH 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  in  the 
December  3  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  there  was  a  commentary  by 
Joseph  C.  Harsch.  one  of  the  best-known 
columnists  in  my  opinion  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Jackson  Touch"  and 
it  places  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
lead  which  the  distiiiguished  Senator 
from  Washington  has  taken  in  trying  to 
face  up  to  the  oil  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  Nation  today. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  com- 
mentary be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commen- 
tary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Jackson  Touch 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
Back  during  the  1968  prenomlnation  elec- 
tion campaign  in  the  United  States  Sen. 
Henry  M.  ("Scoop")  Jackson  and  his  friends 
complained  of  not  being  able  to  get  public 
attention.  The  Senator,  although  widely  rec- 
ognized In  the  Senate  as  a  hard-working, 
able,  and  effective  legislator,  somehow  failed 
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to  rouse  public  notice.  He  usuaUy  led  the 
polls  of  poaslble  Democrats— down  ftt  oc 
near  the  bottom  end  of  the  list. 

The  story  today,  in  the  wake  of  the  1974 
midterm  elections  is  sometlilng  else  again. 
Senator  Jackson  does  not  lead  aU  the  poUs. 
George  Wallace  is  currently  leading  other 
Democrats  In  popularity  sampling.  But  Sen- 
ator Jackson  is  always  near  the  top  in  every 
poll,  and  always  mentioned  In  the  lead 
paragraph  of  any  analysis  of  Democratic 
possibilities.  He  is  the  man  most  consistent- 
ly Included  as  a  major  contender  for  the 
honor,  or  burden,  of  leading  the  Democrats 

m  1976.  ,  .,        . 

The  reason  is  that  he  Is  now  in  privileged 
and  almost  excltislve  possession  for  the  sec- 
ond time  of  a  highly  popular  Issue  which  is 
Ukely  to  become  more  so  with  the  passing 
months  and  may  weU  be  the  only  good  ve- 
hicle to  a  nomination  in  1976. 

His  first  successful  seizure  of  what  be- 
came a  popular  and  winning  issue  came 
with  his  challenge  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  over  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  detente  with  the  Soviets.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer argued  that  detente  is  the  first  pri- 
ority of  American  foreign  policy  and  must 
not  be  risked  by  making  it  conditional  on 
the  relaxation  of  Soviet  policy  on  Jewish 
emigration. 

Senator  Jackson  argued  back  that  de- 
tente Is  more  valuable  to  the  Soviets  than 
to  the  U.S.  and  that  they  ought  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it.  Besides,  their  treatment 
of  minorities  was  a  scandal  calling  for  every 
possible  form  of  protest. 

Senator  Jackson  won  out.  The  Soviets 
did  in  fact  make  concessions  on  Jewish  em- 
igration which  astonished  many  an  old- 
time  Kremlin  watcher.  It  was  an  enormous 
diplomatic  victory  which  won  praise  for 
the  Senator  throughout  Washington  and 
the  countrv.  He  had  proved  himself  a 
shrewder  Judge  of  the  Soviets  than  Dr. 
Kissinger.  He  won  by  It  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  Jewish  commimlty. 

Now  he  is  riding  another  Issue  of  even 
broader  popiUar  appeal.  He  was  the  first 
prominent  political  figure  to  start  out  after 
the  oil  companies  when  the  oil  prices  started 
mounting  with  the  Arab  oil  boycott  of  last 
winter.  He  has  been  after  them  ever  since, 
calling  attention  to  the  enormous  profits  the 
oil  companies  have  been  making  out  of  the 
rise  of  prices  and  also  to  the  companion  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  necessary  reason  why 
American  oil  producers  shotild  be  enjoying 
the  new  prices  fixed  arbitrarUy  by  the  foreign 
oil  producers.  American  oU  production  costs 
have  not  gone  up  by  five  times.  In  the  Jack- 
son scheme  of  things  there  Is  no  reason  why 
Arab  oU  sheikhs  should  fix  the  price  of 
domestic   American   oil. 

Now  he  has  gone  a  step  further  and 
worked  out  a  coherent  plan  of  action  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  the 
enormous  danger  of  another  oil  boycott.  He 
is  calling  on  the  governments  of  all  the  oil- 
importing  countries  to  do  what  is  probably 
the  only  practical  thing  they  can  do  to  re- 
gain bargaining  leverage  with  the  foreign 
oil-producing  companies.  He  proposes  "a 
tough  program  to  limit  demand  through 
mandatory  energy  conservation."  He  means 
that  If  all  oil-consuming  countries  cut  back 
their  imports  by,  say,  20  percent,  the  oil 
suppliers  would  find  themselves  with  un- 
sold oU  in  their  tankers,  and  In  trouble.  It 
would  mean  real  leverage  in  negotiations 
over  oil  prices. 

He  would,  of  course,  couple  this  with  "an 
immediate,  no-nonsense,  expansion"  of  pro- 
duction of  other  sources  of  energy. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  he  is  the 
lender  among  today's  prominent  American 
political  figiures  in  urging  practical  steps  to 
free  the  West  from  dangerous  dependency 
on  Imported  oil.  It's  his  issue.  He  was  there 
first.  He  Is  In  the  lead  in  thinking  and  doing 
something  about  It.  He  has  thus  established 


himself  as  a  political  figure  with  an  un- 
usual ability  to  sense  and  seize  the  future  Is- 
sues before  others  sense  them.  It  Is  a  power- 
ful advantage.  It  makes  him  ttie  most  se- 
rious Democratic  contender  of  the  moment. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


NATIONAL  -WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposing  37  new  additions 
to  the  Wilderness  System,  and  submitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preser\-ation  Sys- 
tem, which,  together  with  the  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Th*!  message 
is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Ten  years  ago.  acting  with  great  ^-Is- 
dom,  the  Congress  enacted  and  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  the  historic 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

That  act  declared  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  to  secure  for  all  Americans 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wilderness.  Some  9.1  million  acres  were 
officially  designated  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
and  the  Executive  Branch  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  surveying  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  proposing  addi- 
tions to  that  system  which  seemed 
appropriate. 

In  the  intervening  years,  there  nave 
been  some  40  additions,  so  that  the  Wil- 
derness System  now  covers  12.9  million 
acres  and  extends  into  many  different 

Today  we  reach  another  milestone  In 
this  unfolding  story.  The  Executive 
Branch  has  now  completed  the  initial, 
decade-long  review  prescribed  by  law  in 
1964,  and  as  a  result  of  tliis  siu^rey,  I  am 
hereby  proposing  37  new  additions  to  the 
Wilderness  System.  If  accepted  by  the 
Congress,  these  recommendations  would 
add  an  additional  nine  miUion  primeval 
acres  to  the  system. 

Wilderness  areas  are,  of  course,  well 
suited  for  low  density  recreation  use  that 
does  not  involve  motorized  vehicles  or 
equipment,  such  as  hiking,  backpacking, 
primitive  c?.nipir^,  and  canoeing.  They 
also  lend  themselves  to  scientific  and 
edur>aMonal  uses  which  do  not  alter  their 
pristine  character.  But  beyond  these  uses, 
I  believe  that  the  WUderness  System 
serves  a  basic  need  of  all  Americans, 
e/en  those  who  may  never  visit  a  wUder- 
ness  area— tlie  preservation  of  a  vital 
element  in  our  heritage. 

As  we  approach  the  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we 
are  a  pioneering  people.  For  our  ances- 
tors, the  abiUty  to  live  in  rugged,  un- 
developed countrjside  was  often  a  mat- 
ter of  survival.  The  influential  American 
historian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  con- 
sidered the  frontier — the  invisible  but 
very  real  barrier  between  civilization  and 
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wilderness — to  be  the  dominant  force  In 
shaping  the  American  character.  Amer- 
ican writers  from  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper  to  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  have  recognized  and  de- 
picted the  almost  religious  regard  which 
Americans  have  for  their  wild  places  and 
creatures.  Throughout  our  history,  we 
have  felt  a  need  for  rugged  interaction 
with  nature,  for  the  solitude  and  the  self- 
reliance  that  a  wildemes.s  experience 
can  foster. 

We  have  tamed  and  developed  much 
of  our  original  wilderness  endowment, 
but  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  it  is 
left.  The  preservation  of  wilderness  areas 
across  the  country  today  enables  us  to 
recapture  a  vital  part  of  the  national 
experience:  like  our  forebears,  we  can 
Journey  into  primeval,  unspoiled  land. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  enriched  by  the 
availability  of  the  wilderness  experience 
to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  seek 
it.  Wilderness  preservation  insures  that 
a  central  facet  of  our  Nation  can  still  be 
realized,  not  just  remembered. 

Briefly  described,  the  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
which  I  am  proposing  today  are : 

(1)  Moxuit  Rainier  Wilderness,  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  Washington — 
210,700  acres.  The  ice-clad,  dormant  vol- 
cano after  which  this  park  is  named 
towers  above  the  landscape.  The  park 
serves  as  a  habitat  for  deer,  bear,  elk,  and 
mountain  goats. 

(2)  Kenai  Wilderness,  Kenai  National 
Moose  Range,  Alaska — 829,000  acres. 
This  is  a  diverse  area  near  Anchorage 
which  contains  scenic  mountains,  gla- 
ciers, lowland  lakes,  forests,  muskegs, 
and  rivers.  The  range's  wide  variety  of 
wildlife  includes  black  and  brown  bear 
and  the  Kenai  moose. 

(3)  Cloud  Peak  Wilderness,  Bighorn 
National  Forest,  Wyoming— 150,490 
acres.  This  proposed  wilderness  stretches 
some  27  miles  along  the  backbone  of  the 
Bighorn  Mountain  Range  and  includes 
the  rugged  Cloud  Peak  and  Black  Tooth 
Moimtains. 

(4)  Agassiz  Wilderness,  Agassiz  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Minnesota — 4,000 
acres.  Located  on  prehistoric  Lake  Agas- 
siz, this  area  provides  nesting  grounds 
for  the  Canada  goose  and  several  species 
of  ducks,  as  well  as  a  habitat  for  moose, 
white-tailed  deer,  and  elk. 

(5)  Sheldon  Wilderness,  Sheldon  Na- 
tional Antelope  Refuge,  Nevada — 20,100 
acres.  This  refuge  in  the  high  sagebrush 
desert  of  the  northern  Great  Basin  is 
devoted  primarily  to  the  presei-vation  of 
antelope  but  also  supports  deer,  bighorn 
sheep,  coyotes,  bobcats,  mountain  lions, 
and  burros. 

(6)  Monarch  Wilderness,  Sequoia  and 
Sierra  National  Forests,  California — 30,- 
689  acres.  This  proposed  area  is  located 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  Range,  contiguous  to  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  landscape  is 
characterized  by  steep  ridges,  deep 
canyons,  and  multicolored  <  geological 
formations.  ; 

(7)  Santee  Wilderness,  Santee  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  South  Carolina — 
163  acres.  This  area  is  composed  of  coast- 
al plains  which  protect  such  threatened 
species  as  the  wood  ibis,  bald  eagle,  pere- 
grine falcon,  red-cockaded  woodpecker, 
osprey,  and  American  alligator. 


(8)  Everglades  Wilderness,  Everglades 
National  Park,  Florida — 1,296,500  acres. 
A  remarkable  blending  of  climates  makes 
this  proposed  area  at  the  southernmost 
tip  of  the  Florida  mainland  hospitable 
to  pine  trees  as  well  as  mangroves,  pan- 
thers, and  alligators. 

(9)  Salmon  River  and  Idaho  Wilder- 
nesses. Boise,  Challis,  Payette,  Salmon, 
Bitterroot,  and  Nezperce  National  For- 
ests, Idaho — 1.143,487  acres.  Bighorn 
sheep,  deer,  and  elk  abound  in  this  re- 
gion of  deep  gorges  and  lofty  peaks. 

(10)  Parker  River  Wilderness,  Parker 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Massa- 
chusetts— 3,110  acres.  This  reconomended 
area  on  the  north  shore  of  the  State, 
about  35  miles  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
few  natural  barrier  beach-diane  areas  re- 
maining in  the  northeastern  United 
States. 

<11)  Hawaii  Volcanoes  Wilderness, 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park, 
Hawaii— 123,100  acres.  Two  major  ac- 
tive volcanoes,  Kllauea  and  Mauna  Loa, 
are  the  focal  points  of  this  park.  Kilauea 
erupts  frequently  and  is  readily  acces- 
sible at  protected  vantage  points.  Thus, 
this  area  is  particularly  rich  in  the  sci- 
entific and  educational  opportunities  en- 
visaged by  the  Wilderness  Act. 

(12)  Big  Lake  Wilderness,  Big  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Arkansas — 
1,818  acres.  Believed  to  be  the  product  of 
an  earthquake  in  the  1800's,  the  lake 
supports  a  peak  population  of  30,000 
waterfowl  during  the  winter.  The  pro- 
posed wilderness  is  a  cypress-timbered 
area  that  has  remained  in  its  natural 
state. 

(13)  Aleutian  Islands  Wilderness, 
Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Alaska— 1,395,357  acres.  Located 
among  the  islands  that  stretch  from  the 
Alaska  mainland  along  a  thousand-mile 
chain  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  this  area 
is  the  principal  home  of  the  sea  otter 
and  a  habitat  for  large  nimibers  of 
pelagic  birds  (those  which  have  the  fur- 
like outer  coat  of  a  mammal) . 

(14)  Beartooth  Wilderness,  Custer, 
and  Gallatin  National  Forests,  Mon- 
tana—542,437  acres.  This  area  is  char- 
acterized by  spectacular  river  canyons 
and  treeless  tundras  at  elevations  of 
about  10,000  feet.  Moose,  bighorn  sheep, 
mountain  goats,  and  black  and  grizzly 
bears  are  among  the  area's  wildlife. 

(15)  Swanquarter  Wilderness,  Swan- 
quarter  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  North 
Carolina — 9,000  acres.  In  addition  to  ac- 
commodating more  than  200  species  of 
birds,  this  island  refuge  serves  as  the 
northernmost  range  of  the  endangered 
American  alligators. 

(16)  Dinosaur  WUderness,  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado— 165,341  acres.  This  national  monu- 
ment is  the  site  of  the  most  extensive 
concentration  of  dinosaur  fossils  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  serves  as  a 
habitat  for  mountain  lions  and  bighorn 
sheep. 

(17)  Lacassine  Wilderness,  Lacassine 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Louisiana— 
2,854  acres.  Among  the  striking  birds  and 
animals  which  use  this  refuge,  located 
some  25  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  ibises,  roseate  spoonbills,  armadillo, 
otter,  white-tailed  deer,  and  alligators. 

(18)  Popo  Agie  Wilderness,  Shoshone 
National  Forest,  Wyoming— 81,820  acres. 
This  area  consists  of  deep,  narrow  val- 


leys and  canyons  set  along  a  25-mile 
stretch  of  the  lofty  Southern  Wind  River 
Range.  Elk,  moose,  mule  deer,  bighorn 
sheep,  black  bear,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  mammals  and  birds  inhabit  the 
area. 

(19)  Mattamuskeet  Wilderness,  Mat- 
tamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
North  Carolina — 590  acres.  Consisting  of 
a  lake,  islands,  and  marshy  shoreline 
about  50  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  this  refuge  is  operated  for  such 
birds  as  the  bald  eagle,  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  and  osprey. 

<20)  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Wilderness, 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument, 
Arizona — 299,600  acres.  The  cactus  for- 
ests and  creosote-bush  flats  of  this 
rugged,  Sonoran  desert  area  support  43 
species  of  mammals,  39  species  of  birds, 
and  nearly  50  species  of  reptiles. 

(21)  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  WUderness, 
J.  N.  "Ding"  DarUng  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Florida — 2,735  acres.  Sanlbel,  a 
tropical  island  in  the  Giolf  of  Mexico,  is 
the  site  of  this  refuge,  which  provides 
habitats  for  several  endangered  birds, 
mammals  and  reptiles. 

(22)  Trinity  Alps  Wilderness,  Klam- 
ath, Shasta-Trinity,  and  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forests,  California — 267,561  acres. 
At  the  highest  reaches,  permanent 
snowflelds  and  small  glaciers  dominate 
the  landscape;  at  lower  elevations  dense 
stands  of  trees  and  patches  of  wild  flow- 
ers clothe  the  mountain  ridges.  Black 
bear,  mountain  lions,  and  black-tail  deer 
are  the  area's  major  animals. 

(23)  Assateague  Island  Wilderness, 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Maryland  and  Viiginia — 1,740 
acres.  The  dunes  and  marsh  lands  of  this 
area  serve  a  variety  of  wildlife,  includ- 
ing the  endangered  Delmarva  Peninsula 
fox  squirrel,  the  white-tail  deer,  red  fox, 
raccoon,  sika  deer,  and  the  Chinco- 
teague pony. 

(24)  Death  Valley  Wilderness,  Death 
Valley  National  Monument,  California 
and  Nevada — 1,908,000  acres.  Despite  the 
seeming  barrenness  of  this  area,  where 
rainfall  averages  less  than  2  inches  a 
year,  life  flourishes  here  in  a  tribute  to 
nature's  adaptabihty.  Even  fish  have 
managed  to  cling  to  life  in  the  parched 
valley:  two  species  of  pupflsh  inhabit 
desert  springs. 

(25)  Cedar  Island  Wilderness,  Cedar 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  North 
Carolina— 180  acres.  The  salt  marsh  and 
islands  here  constitute  a  developing  habi- 
tat for  waterfowl. 

(26)  Fort  Niobrara  Wilderness,  Fort 
Niobrara  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Ne- 
braska— 4,635  acres.  The  high  grazing 
lands  and  rolling  plains  of  this  refuge 
are  managed  primarily  to  support  herds 
of  American  bison,  elk  and  Texas  long- 
horns. 

(27)  Medicine  Lake  Wilderness,  Medi- 
cine Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Montana — 11,366  acres.  A  large  portion 
of  this  refuge  consists  of  lakes  and 
ponds;  the  peak  fall  population  of  wa- 
terfowl using  the  ar>a  frequently  ex- 
ceeds a  quarter  of  a  million  birds. 

(28)  Great  Smoky  Mountains  WUder- 
ness, Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee — 
390,500  acres.  Beneath  the  smokelUie 
haze  that  envelops  these  mountains  and 
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rives  them  their  name  lies  an  impres- 
sive array  of  unspoUed  forests.  Among 
the  animals  found  In  the  park  aie  black 
bear,  white-tailed  deer,  wUd  hogs,  and  27 
different  kinds  of  salamanders. 

(29>  Big  Blue,  Courthouse  Mountain. 
Dolores  Peak,  Mount  Sneffels  and  Mount 
Wilson  WUdernesses,  San  Juan  and 
Uncompaghie  National  Forests,  Colo- 
rado—80,130  aci-es.  This  area  is  charac- 
terized by  high,  jagged  peal:s  and  deep, 
narrow  canyons  interspersed  with  for- 
ested and  alpine  grassland  ridges.  The 
largest  wUdlife  species  indigenous  to  it 
include  elk,  mule  deer,  bighorn  sheep, 
bear  and  mountain  lion. 

(30^  Lake  Woodruff  Wilderness,  Lake 
Woodniff  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Florida — 1,106  acres.  This  proposed  area 
is  located  along  the  flood  plain  of  the 
St.  Johns  River,  one  of  tlie  few  large 
northerly-flowing  rivers  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  remarkable  variety 
of  wUdlife  found  here  are  threatened 
species  such  as  the  Everglades  kite. 
Southern  bald  eagle,  Florida  sandhill 
crane,  manatee.  Florida  panther,  and 
American  alligator. 

(31 1  Anaho  Island  Wilderness,  Anaho 
Island  National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Ne- 
vada—747.73  acres.  The  island  is  a  sanc- 
tuary for  a  multitude  of  birds,  hicludlng 
the  largest  nesting  colony  of  white  peli- 
cans on  the  continent. 

(32)  Noxubee  Wilderness,  Noxubee 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Mississippi— 
1,200  acres.  Consisting  of  flat  and  slightly 
rolling  hardwood  and  pine  lands,  the 
refuge  provides  habitats  for  the  Canada 
goose,  such  rare  birds  as  the  endangered 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  southern 
bald  eagle,  and  a  good-sized  herd  of 
white-tailed  deer. 

(33)  UL  Bend  WUderness,  UL  Beiid 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Montana— 
19,693  acres.  Located  along  the  Missouri 
River's  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  this  refuge 
is  primaiUy  a  habitat  for  migratory  wa- 
terfowl. Among  the  land  birds  found 
here  is  the  unique  buirowing  owl,  which 
nests  in  abandoned  "dwellings"  in  prairie 
dog  towns. 

(34)  Pea  Island  WUderness.  Pea  Island 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  North  Caro- 
lina—180  acres.  A  part  of  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore,  this  refuge  Is  a 
winter  spot  for  greater  snow  geese,  Ca- 
nada geese,  brant,  and  many  species  of 
duck. 

(35)  Bombay  Hook  WUderne.'^.  Bom- 
bay Hook  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Del- 
aware—2,000  acres.  This  salt  marsh 
estuary  serves  as  a  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  such  other  birds  as  the 
endangered  southera  bald  eagle  and 
peregrine  falcon. 

(36  •  Back  Bay  WUderness,  Back  Bay 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Virginia— 
2.165  acres.  A  focal  point  along  the 
Atlantic  Flyway.  tlie  refuge  is  the  winter 
home  of  up  to  40,000  Canada  geese  per 
year  and  the  rare  Ipsuich  Savannah 
sparrow. 

t37>  In  addition,  the  fii-st  wilderness 
area — the  Gila  WUderness — in  New 
Mexico,  would  be  eiUarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  115,648  acres. 

'Diree  other  areas — Kofa  Game 
Range.  Arizona;  Charles  Sheldon  Ante- 
lope Range.  Nevada  and  Oregon;  and 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildhfe 
Range,  Montana — contain  surface  lands 


suitable  for  wUderness  designation. 
However,  because  the  areas  are  open  to 
mining  and  may  contain  minerals  vital 
to  the  national  Interest  and  because  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  thorough 
minerals  surveys,  I  am  recommending 
that  action  on  these  proposals  be  de- 
ferred pending  the  completion  of  such 
sur\'eys. 

In  addition.  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation area,  contains  surface  lands 
suitable  for  widemess  designation.  How- 
ever, virtually  the  entire  area  Is  subject 
to  withdi-awals  for  power  purposes.  In 
view  of  the  potential  energy  needs  of  the 
West,  I  cannot  recommend  that  any  part 
of  the  area  be  designated  wUderness  at 
this  time.  I  have  directed  that  the  area 
be  given  additional  study  and  that  a 
fiu-ther  recommendation  be  submitted 
within  three  years. 

Finnlly.  Nunlvak  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  also  contains  surface  lands  suit- 
able for  wUderness  designation.  Because 
of  the  imcertainties  of  land  ownership 
and  their  future  management  which  is 
peculiar  to  Nunivak,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend that  any  part  be  designated  wil- 
derness at  this  time.  I  have  directed  that 
future  recommendations  be  guided  by 
native  land  uses  and  native  land  selec- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

After  a  re\iew  of  roadless  areas  of  5,- 
000  acres  or  more  and  roadless  islands, 
the  Sccretarj-  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
cluded that  four  areas  are  not  suitable 
for  preservation  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Presei-vation  System.  These 
are:  Deer  Flat  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Oregon  and  Idaho;  Blackwater  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  Maryland;  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  Kentucky;  and 
Upper  Mississippi  River  WUdlife  and 
Fish  Refuge,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois.  As  to  the  latter  two 
areas,  however,  I  am  directing  that  a 
viildemess  reevaluation  be  conducted  at 
such  time  as  management  prerogatives 
and  other  prospective  uses  of  the  areas 
are  better  defined. 

In  addition  to  this  message.  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  to  the  Congress 
letters  and  reports  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  these  proposals.  I  con- 
cur with  the  recommendation  of  the  re- 
spective Secretary  in  each  case. 

As  noted  above,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  now  carried  out  the  original  provi- 
sions of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  Addi- 
tional surveys  wUl  be  undertaken  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  but  the  Congress  now 
has  before  it  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Branch,  as  com- 
pUed  over  a  10-year  period.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  all  of  these  proposals. 

Concurrent  with  the  wUdemess  pro- 
posals. I  am  also  transmitting  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System 
which  covers  calendar  year  1973. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  December  4. 1974. 


President  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
which  withdrawing  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Anders,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Cc«n- 
mlssion,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
December  2.  1974;  and  other  messages 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

t>C6S. 

cfhe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. • 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, the  biU  (S.  3308)  to  amend  section 
2  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize Icebreaking  operations  in  foreign 
waters  pursuant  to  international  agree- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  CH.JR.  5463)  to 
estabUsh  rules  of  evidence  for  certain 
courts  and  proceedings;  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Huwgate,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Demos  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  ^    ^  4. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
on  reconsideration,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  biU  (H.R. 
6191)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  certain 
forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  for  other  purposes,  retmned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  his 
objections,  was  not  passed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  foUowing  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.B.  11802.  An  act  defclguating  the  Lane- 
port  Dam  and  Lake  on  the  San  Gabriel  River 
as  the  "Granger  Dam  and  Lake"; 

HJl.  12044.  An  act  designating  the  lai.e 
created  by  the  Hidden  Reservoir  project. 
Fresno  River,  California,  as  "Hensley  Lake"; 

and  , 

H  R.  15322.  An  act  designating  San  Angelo 
Dam  and  Heservolr  on  the  North  Concho 
Ri^er  as  the  "O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and  Lake." 

ENBOLLFD   BILLS   SWKTD 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 

bills: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  provide  that  Mansfield 
Lake,  Indiana,  shall  be  known  as  "CecU  M. 
Harden  Lake;  " 

S.  3308.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  icebreak- 
ing operations  in  foreign  waters  pxursuant  to 
international  agreements,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses:  and 

S.  3546.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
time  for  entering  Into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

The  enrolled  biUs  were  subsequentlj- 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Alien  > . 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in   executive  session,   the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 


At  1:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
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bills  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  15818.  An  act  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  redesignate  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission as  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications and  Records  Commission,  to 
increase  the  membership  of  such  Com- 
mission, and  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  such  Commis- 
sion; and 

H.R.  15972,  An  act  to  aftiend  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  officer  candidate  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1353)  to 
deduct  from  gross  tonnage  in  determin- 
ing net  tonnage  those  spaces  on  board 
vessels  used  for  waste  materials,  with 
amendments  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16901) 
making  appropriations  for  Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  otber  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  ind  that  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Smith  of  lowte,  Mr.  Casey 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr,  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Michel,: Mr.  Scherle, 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ce- 
DERBERG  Were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise. 


concurs  therein;  and  that  the  House  re- 
cedes from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
11,  17,  39,  43,  44,  53,  66,  and  85  and  con- 
curs therein,  each  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
wltb  the  recommendation  tbat  they  b«  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duty  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


At  2:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  4016)  to  protect  and  preserve 
tape  recordings  of  conversations  involv- 
ing former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  made  during  his  tenure  as  President, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announjced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amencinent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
444)  to  authorize  the  continued  use  of 
certain  lands  within  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  by  portions  of  an  existing 
hydroelectric  project. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R. 
5773)  to  establish  the  Canaveral  Nation- 
al Seashore  In  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


At  4:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney announced  that  the  House  agrees 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  ajid  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  rfecedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12,  13,  18,  23  26 
34,  35,  37,  38.  40,  45,  51,  59.  61,  62,  65,' 
71,  73,  79,  82,  83,  and  84  to  the  bill  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  17026.  An  act  relating  to  former 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rept.  No.  93-1306). 

SJ.  Res.  262.  An  original  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
permit  certain  temporary  and  permanent 
construction  work  on  the  Capitol  gounds 
In  connection  with  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tion to  a  building  on  privately  owned  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  the  Capitol  grounds  (Rept. 
No.  93-1307). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  6925.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  between  the  Pueblo 
of  Acoma  and  the  Forest  Service  (Rept.  No. 
93-1308). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8824.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  Mrs.  Harriet  La  Point* 
Vanderventer    (Rept.   No.   93-1309). 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
POLLUTION  PREVENTION  FACILI- 
TIES—CONFERECE  REPORT  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
(S.  REPT.  93-1305) 

Under  authority  of  the  Senate  of  De- 
cember 3,  1974,  Mr.  Baker,  from  the 
committee  of  conference,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11929)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties will  be  credited  against  required 
power  investment  return  payments  and 
repayments,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

Melvln  A.  Conemt,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  Paul  Kolsch,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  and  President  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission;  and 

Wllmer  Richard  Hall,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  11802.  An  act  designating  the  Lane- 
port  Dam  and  Lake  on  the  San  Gabriel  River 
as  the  "Granger  Dam  and  Lake"; 

H.R.  12044.  An  act  designating  the  lake 
created  by  the  Hidden  Reservoir  project, 
Fresno  River.  Calif.,  as  "Hensley  Lake";  and 

H.R.  15322.  An  act  designating  San  An- 
gelo  I>am  and  Reservoir  on  the  North  Con- 
cho River  as  the  "O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and 
Lake";   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15818.  An  act  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  redesignate  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  as  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission,  to  Increase  the  membership  of 
such  Conmilssion,  and  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  such  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  15972.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  subsistence 
allowance  for  members  of  the  Cosist  Guard 
officer  candidate  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

H.R.  5773.  An  act  to  establish  the  Canav- 
eral National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  December  4,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  provide  that  Mansfield 
Lake,  Indiana,  shall  be  known  as  "Cecil  M. 
Harden  LtUce"; 

S.  3308.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Ice- 
breaking  operations  In  foreign  waters  pur- 
suant to  international  agreements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3546.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
time  for  entering  into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUnONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tower,     Mr.     McInttre,     and    Mr. 
Stevenson)    (by  request) : 
S.  4205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation  of   foreign    banks   establishing,   ac- 
quiring,    operating,     or    controlling     banks, 
branches,  and  agencies  In  the  United  States, 
and    for    other    purposes.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Aiken,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 

Dole,  and  Mr.  Hdddleston)  : 

S.  4206.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support  for 

milk  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 

parity  price  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred   to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture 

and  Forestry. 
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By   Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for   himself,   Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Macntjson, 
Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.     Hartke.     Mr.     Stafford,     Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.      Aiken.      Mr.      Pastore,      Mr. 
Kennedt,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Hathawat, 
Mr.     MusKiE,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    Tunney.    Mr.    Hugh 
Scott,  Mr.  Case,   Mr.   Mathias.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Taft,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER) : 
S.  4207.  A  bill  entitled  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1974.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
BvMr.  MONTOYA: 
S.   4208.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Ubaldo 
Trevizo,    Emma    Yolanda    Treviwj.    Rodolfo 
Trevizo,  Jr.,  and  Olaya  Trevizo.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  4209.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  intergov- 
ernmental response  to  the  current  energy 
emergency  by  providing  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  grants  to  families  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  $8,000  or  less  to  assist  such 
families  to  obtain  emergency  heating  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  4210.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of  In- 
tergovernmental Policy  Coordination  within 
the  Department   of   the   Treasury,    and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  4211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion  Act   of    1958    to   prohibit    the    solicita- 
tion or  acceptance  of  rebates  by  shippers  of 
property  in  air  transportation,  and  lor  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  4212.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  E.\ecntive 
Branch  to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Productivity  and  Work  Quality;  to  provide 
for  a  review  of  the  activities  of  all  Federal 
agencies  Including  Implementation  of  all 
Federal  laws,  regulations  and  policies  which 
Impede  the  productive  performance  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  American  economy;  to  encour- 
age Joint  labor.  Industry  and  government  ef- 
forts to  Improve  national  productivity  and 
work  quality;  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
with  respect  to  continued  productivity 
growth  and  improved  utilization  of  human 
resources  In  the  United  States;  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MusKiE)  : 
S.  4213.  A  bill  to  further  in.sect  and  dis- 
ease control  programs  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 
S.J.  Res.  262.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
permit  certain  temporary  and  permanent 
construction  work  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
In  connection  with  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
dition to  a  building  on  privately  owned  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  the  Capitol  grounds.  Placed 
on  the  Calendar. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ^for  himself, 

Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and 

Mr.  Stevenson)  (by  request) : 

S.  4205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 

regulation  of  foreign  banks  establishing. 

acquiring,     operating,     or     controlling 


banks,  branches,  and  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Tower,  McIntyre,  and  Steven- 
son a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  regula- 
tion of  foreign  banks  establishing,  acquir- 
ing, operating,  or  controlling  banks, 
branches,  and  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  pui-poses.  This  bill 
was  sent  to  us  for  introduction  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  we  are  introducing 
the  measure  to  give  it  a  forum  before  our 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  summary  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  introductory 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S. 4205 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974". 

amendments  to  the  BANK   HOLDING  COMPANY 
ACT  OF  1958 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  maert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  and  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7), 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a),  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"  (5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  com- 
pany which  is  a  foreign  bank  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  have  control  over  a  bank.  If  such 
bank  Is  a  branch  or  agency  of  the  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"  Company  covered  In  1974'  means  a  com- 
pany which  becomes  a  bank  holdmg  company 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1974  and  which  would  have  been 
a  bank  holding  company  on  December  3.  1974, 
if  that  Act  had  been  enacted  ou  that  date."; 

(4)  By  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(c»  'Bank'  means  (1)  any  institution 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  (A)  accepts  de- 
posits that  the  depositor  has  a  legal  right  to 
withdraw  on  demand,  and  (B)  engages  In 
the  business  of  making  commercial  loans,  or 
(2)  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  or  operating  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term  does 
not  include  (1)  any  organization  operating 
under  section  25  or  section  25(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  (11)  any  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  which  does 
not  do  business  within  the  United  States  ex- 
cept as  an  Incident  to  Its  activities  outside 
the  United  States,  or  (ill)  any  office  or  place 
of  business  of  a  foreign  bank  located  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  which  no  deposits  are  received, 
no  credit  balances  are  maintained  incident  to 
or  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  commercial 
banking  powers,  no  checks  are  paid,  no  money 


Is  lent,  and  no  other  commercial  banking 
activities  are  performed.  'District  Bank' 
means  any  bank  organized  or  t^>eratlng  under 
the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Ck)- 
Utmbia."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  In  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "(3)"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

";  or  (4)  if  such  bank  holding  company 
either  Is  a  foreign  bank  or  has  a  subsidiary 
which  Is  a  foreign  bank,  any  branch  or 
agency  of  such  foreign  bank  established  or 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(J)  The  term  'foreign  bank'  means  any 
company  that  is  organized  or  created  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  which 
is  principally  engaged  In  the  banking  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  this  term  Includes,  with- 
out limitation,  foreign  commercial  banks, 
foreign  merchant  banks  and  other  foreign 
Institutions  which  engage  in  banking  ac- 
tivities usually  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  banking  in  the 
countries  where  such  foreign  banks  are  or- 
ganized or  created. 

"(k)  The  term  'foreign  country'  means 
any  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  any  colony,  dependency,  or  possession 
of  any  such  country,  and  Includes,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  any  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

'•(1)  A  'foreign  bank  holding  company 
covered  in  1974'  means  a  company  that  be- 
came a  bank  holding  company  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act 
of  1974  and  which  has  a  subsidiary  that  Is 
defined  as  a  'bank'  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of   1974." 

SECTION  3. — Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Upon  receiving  from  a  company  any  ap- 
plication for  approval  under  this  section, 
the  Board  shall  give  notice  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  if  the  applicant 
company  or  any  bank  the  voting  shares  or 
assets  of  which  are  sought  to  be  acquired 
is  a  national  banking  association  or  a  Dis- 
trict bank,  or  If  the  bank  sought  to  be 
acquired  is  a  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  estab- 
lished under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1974,  or  a  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreign  bank  established  or  operating  un- 
der the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  to  the  appropriate  supervisory 
authority  of  the  Interested  State.  If  the  ap- 
plicant company  or  any  bank  the  voting 
shares  or  assets  of  which  are  sought  to  be 
acquired  is  a  State  bank,  or  if  the  bank 
sought  to  be  acquired  Is  a  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank  established  or  operating 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  allow  thirty  days  within 
which  the  views  and  reconunendations  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the 
State  supervisory  authority,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  be  submitted.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  no  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  this  section  which  will  permit 
any  bank  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
voting  shares  of.  interest  in,  or  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  assets  of  any  additional 
bank  located  outside  of  the  State  In  which 
the  operations  of  stich  bank  holding  com- 
pany's banking  subsidiaries  were  principally 
conducted  on  July  1,  1966,  or  the  date  on 
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which  such  company  becamei^a  bank  holding 
company,  whichever  Is  later,  unless  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  shares  or  aiBsets  of  a  State 
bank  by  an  out-of -State  bantc  holding  com- 
pany Is  specifically  authorzec^  by  the  statute 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  atach  bank  is  lo- 
cated, by  language  to  that  leffect  and  not 
merely  by  Implication.  For  tjbe  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  State  In  vmlch  the  oper- 
ations of  a  bank  holding  conipany's  subsidi- 
aries are  principally  conducted  Is  that  State 
In  which  total  deposits  of  aQ  such  banking 
subsidiaries  are  largest:  Proi^ided,  however. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  tMs  section,  the 
State  In  which  the  operations^f  a  bank  hold- 
ing company's  subsidiaries  ire  principally 
conducted  for  any  company  4hlch  becomes, 
as  a  result  of  the  enactmentlof  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1974.  a  bank  hdldlng  company 
on  the  date  of  such  enactmeijt..  Is  that  State 
In  which  total  assets  of  allifsuch  banking 
subsidiaries  are  greatest.";   aid 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  Aereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections:         | 

"(f)  Every  bank  that  Is  a  iubsldiary  of  a 
holding  company  ( 1 )  which  Isja  foreign  bank 
having  total  worldwide  bank  assets  in  excess 
of  $500,000,000,  (2)  which  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  owns  or 
controls  a  foreign  bank  havUlg  total  world- 
wide bank  assets  in  excess  of  1500,000.000,  or 
(3)  of  which  control  is  held  pllrectly  or  in- 
directly by  the  shareholders  of  |a  foreign  bank 
having  total  worldwide  bank  iEsets  In  excess 
of  $500,000,000.  the  majority  o4  wnom  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  Statealor  companies 
controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
shall  become  and  remain  a  member  bank  as 
such  term  is  defined  In  sectloi  1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  | 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  anj-  qther  provision 
of  this  section,  a  company  covered  In   1974 
and   a  foreign  bank   holding  feompany   cov- 
ered   In    1974    may    retain    aqkl    operate    all 
branches    and    agencies    of    Ibrelgn    banks 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  euaetment  of  the 
Foreign    Bank   Act    of    1974.    4|-e   defined    as 
banks  under  section   2(c)    at^  which   such 
company  had  established  on  or  before  De- 
cember 3.  1974.  After  the  datefof  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  19l4,  no  applica- 
tion  shall   be   anproved   undei   this   section 
which  will  permit  any  bank  hotolng  company 
or  any  subsidiary  thereof  to  eslablish  or  op- 
erate any  additional  branch  of  agency  of  a 
foreign   bank  located  outside  [of  the  State 
In  which  the  operations  of  sucffi  bank  hold- 
ing company's  banking  subsidlj-les  are  prin- 
cipally conducted  as  determlnid  In  subsec- 
tion  (d)   of  this  section,  unleiJB  (1)    the  es- 
tablishment or  operation  of  siich  a  branch 
or  agency  Is  specifically  authofczed  to  State 
banks  by  the  statute  laws  of  |  the  State  In 
which  the  operations  of  such  bank  holding 
company's  banking  subsldiarlafc  are  princi- 
pally conducted  as  determined  In  .<!ubsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  by  language|to  that  effect 
and  not  merely  by  Impllcationj  and  (2)   the 
statute   laws   of    the   State    In]  which    such 
branch  or  agency  Is  to  be  locatid  specifically 
authorize    an    out-of-State    baik   organized 
under  the   laws  of  the  State  <n   which   the 
operations  of  such  bank  holdlJig  company's 
banking    subsidiaries    are    pririclpally    con- 
ducted as  determined  in  subsection   (d)   of 
this  section,  to  establish  or  ojjerate  such  a 
branch  or  agency,  by  language  to  that  effect 
and    not    merely    by    Impllcatlob:    Provided, 
however.  That  applications  mayj  be  approved 
under  this  section  for  any  suci  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsldlaryf  thereof  (A) 
to  establish  an  additional  braiph  of  a  for- 
eign  bank   In   any   State   wheni   such   bank 
holding  company  or  subsidiary  thereof  had 
established  a  branch  of  a  forelg^i  bank  on  or 
before   December   3.    1974,   if   tl^e  establish- 
ment or  operation  of  such  additional  branch 
Is  speclflcaaiy  author ired  by  th«istatute  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  such  addll^onal  branch 
Is  to  be  located,  and   (B)    to  Ipstabllsh  an 
additional  agency  of  a  foreign  pnnk  In  any 
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State  where  such  bank  holding  company  or 
subsidiary  thereof  had  established  an  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank  on  or  before  December  3, 
1974,   If   the  establishment  or  operation   of 
such   additional   agency   Is   epeclflcally   au- 
thorized by  the  statute  laws  of  the  State  In 
which   such   additional  agency  is  to  be  lo- 
cated. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection   (d)    of  this  section,  a  com- 
pany covered  In  1974  or  a  foreign  bank  hold- 
ing company  covered  in  1074  or  any  subsid- 
iary thereof  shall   not  be   deemed   to   have 
established  an  additional  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank,  or  acquired  an  additional 
bank  located  outside  of  tlie  State  in  which 
the  operations  of  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany's  banking  subsidiaries  are  principally 
conducted  as  determined  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  if  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof  changes  or  con- 
verts a  branch  or  agency  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  proviso  Into  a  branch,  agency,  or 
other  form  of  banking  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Notwithstanding  any  such  con- 
version, this  subsec'ilon  shall  not  prohibit  a 
company  covered  In  1974  or  a  foreign  bank 
holding  company  covered  in  1974  or  any  sub- 
sidiary thereof  from  applying  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional branches  or  agencies  under  the  pre- 
ceding proviso:  Provided,  however.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  such  proviso,  any  such  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof  may  only  acquire 
additional   branches  If  it  has  converted   Its 
form  of  banking  organization  in  that  State 
to  a  branch,  and  may  only  acquire  additional 
agencies  If  it  has  converted  its  form  of  bank- 
ing organization  In  that  State  to  an  agency. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  branch 
or  agency  of  a  foreign   bank  shall   be  con- 
sidered as  'esta'olished'.  if  the  foreign  bank 
has  been  granted  a  lIccnEe,  certificate  of  au- 
thority, or  other  necessary  approval  to  op- 
erate such  branch  or  agency  by  the  appro- 
priate State  s\ipervlsory  authority.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  sub.sec- 
tion.   no  company  covered   in   1974.  no  for- 
eign bank  holding  company  covered  in  1974. 
and  no  subsidiary  thereof,  shall  at  anv  time 
own  or  control  in  any  State  outside  "of  the 
State  In  which  the  operation  of  such  bank 
holding  company's  banking  subsidiaries  are 
principally  conducted  as  determined  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  (i)  both  a  branch 
and  agency  of  the  same  foreign  bank.   (11) 
both  a  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  and  a  na- 
tional or  State  bank,  or  (lii)  both  an  agency 
of  a  foreign   bank  and  a  national  or  State 
bank,  unle.ss  such  company,  or  any  subsid- 
iary   thereof    had    acquired    or    established 
both  such  banking  subsidiaries  In  such  State 
on  or  before  December  3,  1974. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  after  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of 
1974.  no  company  which  becomes,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act 
of  1974,  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date 
of  such  enactment,  no  foreign  bank  holding 
company  covered  In  1974,  and  no  subsidiary 
thereof  may.  directly  or  Indirectly,  own,  con- 
trol, or  operate  any  branch  or  agency  of  a 
foreign  bajik  in  any  State  outside  the  State 
In  which  the  operations  of  such  bank  hold- 
ing company's  banking  subsidiaries  are  prin- 
cipally conducted  as  determined  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  The  Board  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  application  by  a  bank  holding 
company,  to  extend  the  two-year  period 
referred  to  above  from  time  to  time  as  to 
such  bank  holding  company  for  not  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time.  If,  in  its  Judgment, 
such  an  extension  would  not  be  detrlmenUl 
to  the  public  Interest,  but  no  such  extension 
shall  In  the  aggregate  exceed  three  years." 

Section  4.-^3ectlon  4  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  It  becomes  a  bank  holding  company,  or 


In  the  case  o'  a  company  which  has  been  con- 
tinuously affiliated  since  May  15,  1955,  with 
a  company  which  was  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of   1940.  prior  to 
May  16.  1956,  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute   an    affiliated    company    within    the 
meaning  of  that  Act,  after  December  31,  1978 
or   In  the  case  of  any  company  which  be- 
comes, as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date 
of  such  enactment,  after  December  31,  1980, 
or  In   the  case  of  any  company  which  be- 
comes, as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Ban-    Act  oJ   1974,  a  bank  holding 
company  en  tlie  date  of  such  enactment  after 
December  31,  1984.  retain  direct  or  Indirect 
ownership  or  control  of  any  voting  shares  of 
any  company  which  is  not  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  or  engage  In  any  activities 
other  than  (A)  those  of  banking  or  of  man- 
aging or  controlling  banks  and  other  sub- 
sidiaries au'i.horized  under  this  Act  or  of  fur- 
nishing services   to   or  performing   services 
for  its  subsidiaries,  and  (B)  those  permitted 
under   paragraph    (8)    of  subsection    (c)    of 
this   section   subject   to   aU    the   condlUons 
specified  In  such  paragraph  or  In  any  order 
or  regulation  Issued  by  the  Board  under  such 
paragraph:   Provided,  That  a  company  cov- 
ered in   1970  may  also  engage  In  those  ac- 
tivities in  which  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
sidiary (1)   It  was  lawfully  engaged  on  June 
30,   1968   (or  on  a  date  subsequent  to  June 
30,   19C8  In  the  case  of  activities  carried  on 
as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  by  such  com- 
pany or  subsidiary,   pursuant   to  a  binding 
written  contract  entered  Into  on  or  before 
June  30.  1968.  of  another  company  engaged 
In  such  activities  at  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion), and  (11)  It  has  been  continuously  en- 
gaged since  June  30,   1968    (or  such  Bubse- 
quent  date)  :  Provided  further.  That  a  com- 
pany covered  In  1974  may  also  engage  In  those 
activities  In  which  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
sidiary (1)  It  was  lawfully  engaged  on  Decem- 
ber  3,    1974    (or   on    a   date   subsequent   to 
December  3.   1974   In   the  case  of  activities 
carried  on  as  the  result  of  the  acqulslUon  by 
such  company  or  subsidiary,  pursuant  to  a 
binding  v.Titten  contract  entered  Into  on  or 
before  December  3.  1974,  of  another  company 
engaged  In  such  activities  at  the  time  of  the 
acqtiisltlon).  and   (11)    It  has  been  continu- 
ously engaged   since   December   3     1974    (or 
such  subsequent  date) .  The  Board  by  order 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  terminate 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visos on  any  company  to  engage  directly  or 
through  a  subsidiary  in  any  activity  other- 
wise permitted  by  those  provisos  if  it  deter- 
mlnee.  having  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  resources,  de- 
creased  or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  In- 
terest, or  unsound  banking  practices;  and  in 
the  case  of  any  such  company  controlling  a 
bank  having  bank  assets  In  excess  of  $60,000.- 
000  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
wf-„  ,?*'''""^  Company  Act  Amendmente  of 
19.0  the  Board  shall  determine,  within  two 
years  Rfter  such  date  (or.  If  later,  within  two 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  bank  as- 
sets  first   exceed   $60,000,000),   whether  the 
authority   conferred   by   the   preceding  first 
proviso  with  respect  to  such  company  should 
be  terminated  as  provided  In  this  sentence. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  (i)  any  bank  holding  company 
«t^""^  .i". '"  *''*'  preceding  first  proviso,  or 
!,^^»,     ^^'^'^"^  thereof,  to  engage  In  activities 
authorized  by  that  proviso  through  the  ac- 
quisition, pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
after  June  30.  1968.  of  any  Interest  In  or  the 
!"^  ...       *  ^°^^  concern  engaged  In  such 
activities:  or  (2)  any  bank  holding  company 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  second  proviso, 
or  any  subsldlnxy  thereof,  to  engage  In  ac- 
tivities  authorized    by   that   proviso   either 
through  the  acquisition,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  after  Decemt)er  3,  1974.  of 
any  interest  in  or  the  assets  of  a  going  con- 
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cern  engaged  In  such  activities,  or  through 
the  acquisition  after  December  3,  1974  (ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  binding  written  contract 
entered  Into  before  December  3,  1974)  of  any 
shares  of.  Interest  In,  or  assets  of  any  com- 
pany, or  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank,  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in  the  Issue, 
flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution at  wholesale  or  retail  or  through 
syndicate  participation  of  stocks,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, notes,  or  other  securities.  Any  com- 
pany which  Is  authorized  to  engage  in  any 
activity  pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisos 
or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  but,  as  a  re- 
sult of  action  r>f  the  Board,  is  required  to  ter- 
minate such  activity  may  (notwithstanding 
any  otherwise  applicable  time  limit  pre- 
scribed In  this  paragraph)  retain  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  shares  In  any  company 
carrying  on  such  activity  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  on  which  its  authority 
was  so  terminated  by  the  Board."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (12)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(12)  shares  retained  or  acquired,  or  ac- 
tivities engaged  in,  by  any  company  which 
becomes,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of 
such  enactment,  or  which  becomes,  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1974.  a  bank  holding  company  on  the 
date  of  such  enactment,  or  by  any  subsidiary 
thereof.  If  such  company — 

(A)  within  the  applicable  time  limits  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
(i)  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  company,  or 
(II)  ceases  to  retain  direct  or  Indirect  owner- 
ship or  control  of  those  shares  and  to  engage 
in  those  activities  not  authorized  under  this 
section;  and 

(B)  compiles  with  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribe;"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  shares  owned  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  a  company  covered  in  1974  in  a  company 
which  does  not  engage  In  any  activities  other 
than  those  In  which  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  its  subsidiaries,  may  engage  by 
virtue  of  this  section,  but  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  authorizes  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  subsidiary  thereof,  to  acquire  (A) 
any  Interest  In  or  the  assets  of  any  going 
concern  (except  pursuant  to  a  binding  writ- 
ten contract  entered  Into  before  December  3. 
1974.  or  pursuant  to  another  provision  of  this 
Act)  other  than  one  wliich  was  a  subsidiary 
on  December  3,  1974,  or  (B)  any  shares  of, 
interest  In,  or  the  assets  of  any  company, 
or  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank, 
engaged,  or  to  be  engaged.  In  the  Issue,  flota- 
tion, underwriting,  public  sale,  or  distribu- 
tion at  wholesale  or  retail  or  through  syndi- 
cate participation  of  stocks,  bonds,  deben- 
tures, notes,  or  other  securities,  other  than 
one  which  was  a  subsidiary  on  December  3, 
1974.  or  which  was  acquired  pursuant  to  a 
binding  written  contract  entered  into  before 
such  date." 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

SEC-noN  5. — Section  1  of  the  Federal  Act 
( 12  U.S.C.  221 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  word  'bank'  is  used  In  this 
Act.  the  word  shall  be  held  to  include  State 
bank,  banking  association,  and  trust  com- 
pany, and  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  except 
where  national  banks,  federal  branch  banks, 
or  Federal  reserve  banks  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to. 

"The  terms  'national  bank'  and  'national 
banking  association'  used  In  this  Act  shall 
be  held  to  be  synonymous  and  Interchange- 
able. The  term  'federal  branch  bank'  shall 
be  held  to  mean  any  branch  of  a  foreign 


bank  that  Is  established  and  operating  under 
section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974. 
The  term  'member  bank'  shall  be  held  to 
mean  any  national  bank,  federal  branch 
bank,  State  bank,  or  bank  or  trust  company 
which  has  become  a  member  of  one  of  the 
reserve  banks  created  by  this  Act.  The  term 
'board'  shall  be  held  to  mean  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
term  'district'  shall  be  held  to  mean  Federal 
reserve  district;  the  term  'reserve  bank'  shall 
be  held  to  mean  Federal  reserve  bank:  the 
term  'the  continental  United  States'  means 
the  States  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Section  6. — Section  2  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  222) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Every  national  bank  and  every  federal 
branch  bank  In  any  State  shall,  upon  com- 
mencing business  or  within  ninety  days  af- 
ter admission  Into  the  Union  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located,  become  a  member 
bank  of  the  Federal  System  by  subscribing 
and  paying  for  stock  In  the  Federal  reserve 
bank  of  its  district  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  every  national 
bank  and  every  federal  branch  bank  shall 
thereupoii  be  an  Insured  bank  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  failure 
to  do  so  shall  subject  such  bank  to  the  pen- 
alty provided  by  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this 
section."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  third 
paragraph  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  282)  a  new 
sentence  as  follows : 

"Every  federal  branch  bank  within  each 
Federal  reserve  district  shall  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  for 
that  district  in  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  centum 
of  the  paid  in  capital  stock  equivalent  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  by  the  foreign  bank 
holding  a  certificate  of  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  such  federal  branch  bank, 
which  shall  be  payable  In  the  same  manner 
as  that  prescribed  for  a  national  banking 
association  m  this  section.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
of  the  sixth  paragraph  thereof  (12  U.S.C. 
501a).  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Should  any  federal  branch  bank  fall  within 
one  year  alter  the  passage  of  this  Act  to  be- 
come a  member  bank  or  fall  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
thereto,  all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises of  such  bank  granted  to  it  under  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974,  or 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
thereby  forfeited  In  accordance  with  the 
same  procedures  applicable  to  national  bank- 
ing associations:  Provided,  however,  That, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  any 
reference  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  a  member  bank 
or  national  banking  association  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  any  limitations  or  re- 
strictions In  such  provisions  to  any  federal 
branch  bank,  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  dollar  equivalent  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  and  surplxis  of  the  foreign  bank  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  authority  to  establish  and 
operate  such  federal  branch  bank;  Provided, 
further.  That  any  such  foreign  bank  which 
has  more  than  one  federal  branch  bank  In 
any  State  shall  be  required  to  aggregate  the 
accounts  of  all  such  federal  branch  banks  In 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  computing  any 
limitations  or  restrictions  under  any  provi- 
sion referred  to  In  the  preceding  proviso." 

Section  7. — Paragraph  1  of  Section  6  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  288)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence : 

"For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  member  bank  that  Is  a  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  insol- 
vent when  the  foreign  bank's  license  or  cer- 
tificate of  authority  to  operate  such  branch 
or  agency  has  been  terminated  or  revoked,  or 
vvlien  a  receiver  has  been  appointed  for  such 


branch  or  agency,  or  when  the  foreign  bank 
licensed  or  holding  a  certificate  of  authority 
to  operate  such  branch  or  agency  is  declared 
Insolvent,  or  a  receiver  Is  appointed  therefor, 
or  Is  dissolved  or  Its  authority  or  existence 
is  otherwise  terminated  or  cancelled  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Its  Incorporation." 

Section  8. — Section  9  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Any  branch  oi  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
estabished  or  operating   under   the  laws  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States  shall  apply 
for  and  be  admitted  to  membership  In  the 
Federal   Reserve  System  In   the  same  man- 
ner and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of 
law  as  State  banks  and  trust  companies  and 
may  continue  to  exercise  all  i>owers  granted 
It  by  the  State  In  which  It  Is  operating  or 
established,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  member  banks  except  that  ( 1 ) 
any  reference  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  an  apply- 
ing bank,  member  bank,  or  national  bank 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  an-  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  in  any  such  provisions  to 
any  such  branch  or  agency,  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  dollar  equivalent  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  for- 
eign bank  licensed  or  authorized  to  estab- 
lish or  operate  such  branch  or  agency:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  foreign  bank  which 
has  more  than  one  branch  or  more  than  one 
agency  In  any  State,  shall  be  required  to  ag- 
gregate the  accounts  of  all  such  branches  or 
agencies  In   such   State  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  any  restrictions  or  limitations  In 
any  such  provisions:  Prortdcd,  further.  That 
every  such  branch  or  agency  shall  subscribe 
for  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
of    the    district    In    which    such    branch    or 
agency   Is   located   In   an   amount  equal   to 
either  six  per  centum  of  the  paid  In  capital 
stock    equivalent   which    Is   required    under 
State  law  to  be  deposited  by  the  foreign  bank 
licensed  or  authorized  to  establish  or  oper- 
ate any  such  branch  or  agency  or.  If  there 
Is  no  such  requirement  under  State  law,  six 
per  centum  of  the  paid  In  capital  stock  equiv- 
alent which  would  be  required  to  be  deposit- 
ed by  a  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate  of 
authority  to  establish  and  operate  a  federal 
branch   bank   in   the   place    In   which   It   Is 
located;    (2)   no  such  branch  or  agency  may 
voluntarily   withdraw   from   membership   la 
a  Federal  reserve  bank;  and  (3)  nothing  In 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
Board  of   Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  appoint  examiners  to  examine  the 
home  office  or  foreign  branches  or  agencies  of 
the  foreign  bank  licensed  or  authorized  to  es- 
tablish or  operate  such  branch  or  agency,  or 
to  regulate  the  organization  or  Internal  af- 
fairs of  such  foreign  bank." 

Section  9. — Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"With  respect  to  a  member  bank  that  Is  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  (1) 
any  extension  of  credit  by  such  branch  or 
agency  to  the  foreign  bank  licensed  or  au- 
thorized to  establish  or  operate  such  branch 
or  agency  or  to  any  other  branch  or  agency 
of  such  foreign  bank;  (2)  any  extension  of 
credit  by  such  branch  or  agency  to  a  sub- 
sidiary, within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  o'  1956,  as  amended, 
of  the  foreign  bank  licensed  or  authorized 
to  establish  or  operate  such  branch  or 
agency,  if  such  subsidiary  is  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  does 
no  business  within  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  an  incident  to  Its  International  or 
foreign  business;  or  (3)  any  extension  of 
credit  by  such  branch  or  agency  to  a  bank 
holding  company  of  which  such  branch  or 
agency  is  a  subsidiary,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Bank  Holdhig  Company  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended,  or  to  another  subsidiary  of  such 
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bank  boldlng  company,  if  mtttfe  within  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  ot  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1974  and  pursuamt  to  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  prior  to  that  date." 

Sec.  10 — oectloE  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  61 1 )  Is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governo|'s  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System."  after  "ftll  of  whom" 
In  the  second  sentence  of  the; fourth  para- 
graph thereof  (12  0.S.C.  614);  I 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  secotid  proviso  of 
the  flrst  sentence  of  the  twelljth  paragraph 
thereof  (12  U.S.C.  618)  ",  excppt  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Oovfrnors  of  the 
Federal  Rese-ve  S'-stem,"  after  •TTiat"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  thlflteenth  para- 
graph thereof  (12  U.S.C.  619)  4nd  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:       i 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  any  such  corporation  shall  at  all 
times  be  held  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  by  corporations  the  controlling 
interest  in  which  Is  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  Amis  or  companies,  the  con- 
trolling Interest  in  which  is  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  any  foreign  banlt  may,  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  prescribe,  own  and  hold  a  majority  of 
the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  cor- 
poration organized  under  this  section,  and 
any  such  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law  as  any  other  corpo- 
ration organized  under  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  not 
approve  any  such  foreign  bank  ownership 
and  holding  of  a  majority  of  the  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  orga- 
nized under  this  section,  if,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  determines  that 
such  ownership  and  holding  would  adversely 
affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  or  would  otherwise  not  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States." 

NAnONAL    BANK    ACT   AMENDMENT.S 

Sec.  n.— Section  5133  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  use.  21)  is  amended  by  striking 
oirt  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  adding  the  following  new  pro- 
viso: 

"-.Provided,  however.  That  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5169  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  an  association  may  be 
formed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  bank,  as 
such  term  Is  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended." 

Section  12. — Section  5146  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  UJS.C.  72)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
flrst  sentence  and  adding  the  following  new 
proviso: 

":  Provided,  however.  That  the  Cwnptroller 
of  the  Currency  may  In  his  discretion  permit 
as  directors  not  more  than  one-half  the  total 
number  thereof,  to  serve  as  such,  although 
Buch  directors  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  do  not  reside  in  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District  in  which  the  association  is 
located,  or  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
location  of  the  office  of  the  association." 

SECnoK  13. — Section  5169  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.8.C.  27)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  tnd  of  the 
last  sentence  and  adding  the  follofflDg: 


';  or  whenever,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Comptroller  determines  that  it  would 
adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  would  other- 
wise not  t)e  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  such  certificate." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     BANKING    ACT     OF     1933 

Section  14. — Section  a  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(c)  Except  where  otherwise  q>eclfic3lly 
provided,  with  respect  to  any  member  back 
that  is  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank, 
the  term  'atnilatc'  shall  include  the  foreign 
bank  which  is  licensed  or  authorized  to  op- 
erate such  branch  or  agency,  finy  other 
branch  or  agency  of  such  foreign  bank,  and 
any  affiliate  of  such  foreign  bank,  as  such 
term  is  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

Section  15. — Section  20  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933   (12  U.S.C.  377)   is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  section  2(c)"  after 
"section  2(b)"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  the  first 
paragraph  thereof  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing : 

":  Provided,  further.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit  a  member 
bank  from  being  affiliated  in  any  manner  de- 
scribed in  section  a(b)  or  section  2(c)  here- 
of with  any  such  organization  if  such  mem- 
ber bank  is  a  branch,  agency,  or  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank  and  Is 
a  subsidiary,  within  the  meaning  cf  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  ae  amended,  of 
a  bank  holding  company  which  is  permitted 
to  retain  its  ownership  or  control  of  any  vot- 
ing shares  of  .such  organization  under  the 
authority  of  section  4(a)(2)  cf  the  Bank 
HolcUng  Company  Act  of  1956.  an  amended, 
or,  with  the  specific  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
under  section  4(c>(9)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended." 

Section  16. — Section  21  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  US.C.  378)  Is  amended  by 
striking  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  shall  be  permitted  by  the  United 
States,  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  to 
engage  in  such  business  and  shall  be  sub- 
jected by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
such  State,  Territory,  or  District  to  examina- 
tion and  regulation,". 

FCDEBAI.   DEPOSIT    INSUBANCE    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Section  17. — Within  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Depc«it 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  implementing  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  so  as  to  include  within  the  cov- 
erage of  such  Act,  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  established  or  operating  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

fstabli.shment  or  ttotrm,  branches  ey 

FOREIGN  BANKS 

Section  18(r)  .—Definitions. 
For   the   piu'poses   of  this  section,   tliese 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(1)  The  term  "Comptroller"  means  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(2)  The  term  "foreign  bank"  means  any 
corporation  or  similar  organization  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  a  major- 
ity of  the  shares  of  the  capiUI  stock  of  which 
are  not  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  firms  or  companies,  the  control- 
ling Interest  in  which  Is  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  principally 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  outside  the 


United  States.  This  term  Includes,  without 
limitation,  foreign  commerclail  baniis,  foreign 
merchant  banlis,  and  other  Institutions 
which  engage  in  banking  activities  usual  in 
connection  with  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  In  the  countries  or  places 
where  such  foreign  banks  are  organized  or 
operating. 

(3)  The  term  "foreign  country"  means  any 
country  other  than  the  United  States  and 
any  colony,  dependency,  or  possession  of  any 
such  country,  and  includes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  territory  of  the 
United  Spates,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "initial  branch"  means  the 
Z.Tst  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  established 
under  this  section  in  any   State. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

( b)  Establishment  op  Branches. 

Notwithstanding  the  laws  of  any  State, 
any  foreign  bank  may,  upon  receipt  of  a 
certificate  of  authority  from  the  Comptroller, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
establish  and  operate  one  or  more  branches 
In  any  State:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
forelsm  bank  may  at  any  time  in  any  State 
have  both  a  branch  established  and  operating 
under  this  section  and  a  branch  or  agency 
established  or  opei-atlng  under  the  laws  of 
such  State. 

(C)    C0NVEH'>10N   OF  STATE  BRANCH,  ACENCT, 

OR  Bank. 

Any  foreign  bank  with  a  branch  or  agency 
established  or  operating  under  t)io  laws  of 
any  State  and  any  foreign  bank  which  owns 
all  of  the  stock  (except  for  directors'  quali- 
fying shares)  of  any  bank  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  may,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  and  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(f)  and  (g)  of  this  section,  change  or  con- 
vert such  branch,  agency,  or  State  bank  into 
a  branch  to  be  established  and  operated 
under  this  section  with  any  name  approved 
by  the  Comptroller: 

Provided,  however,  Tliat  any  such  conver- 
sion shall  not  be  In  contravention  of  the 
State  law.  In  any  such  case,  all  of  the  liabili- 
ties of  such  foreign  bank  previously  payable 
at  the  offices  of  the  State  branch  or  agency 
and  all  of  the  liabilities  of  the  State  bank 
shall  thereafter  be  payable  by  such  foreign 
bank  at  the  office  of  the  branch  established 
under  this  section.  When  tlie  Comptroller 
has  given  such  a  foreign  bank  a  certificate 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  have  been 
complied  with,  such  foreign  bank  shall  have 
tlie  same  powers  and  privileges,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  liabilities,  and 
regulations,  in  all  respects,  as  shall  have  t)een 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
this  section  for  foreign  banks  with  branches 
originally  established  under  this  section. 

Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(i)  of  tills  section,  any  foreign  bank  may 
( 1 )  If  it  Is  converting  a  State  branch  under 
this  subsection,  retain  and  operate  as  addi- 
tional branches  under  this  section,  any  other 
branches  established  In  the  State  of  the 
converting  branch  prior  to  conversion;  (2)  If 
it  Is  converting  a  State  agency  under  this 
subsection,  retain  and  operate  as  additional 
branches  under  this  section,  any  other  agen- 
cies established  In  the  State  of  the  convert- 
ing agency  prior  to  conversion;  and  (3)  If  It 
Is  converting  a  State  bank  under  this  sub- 
section, retain  and  operate  as  additional 
branches  under  this  section,  any  other 
branches  established  by  such  State  bank 
prior  to  conversion. 

The  Comptroller  may.  In  his  discretion  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, permit  such  foreign  bank  to  retain 
and  carry  at  a  value  determined  by  the  Comp- 
ti-oller  such  of  the  a.ssets  of  the  converted 
branch,  agency,  or  State  bank  as  do  not  con- 
form to  the  legal  requirements  relative  to 
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assets  acquired  and  held  by  branches  estab- 
lished and  operating  under  this  section. 

(d)  REQtrmEMENT  or  Appucatiok. 

A  foreign  bank,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  to  establish  and  operate 
a  branch  under  this  section,  shall  make  appli- 
cation therefor  to  the  Comptroller  which 
application  shall  Include  such  Information 
with  respect  to  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  as  the  Comp- 
troller may,  in  his  discretion,  prescribe  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Such  application  shall  be  made  on  forms 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Comptroller 
and  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  foreign 
bank  by  one  or  more  of  its  principal  ofiBcers. 

(e)  Views  AND  Recommendations. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  by  a  foreign  bank  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  a  branch  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Comptroller  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  bank  super- 
visory authority  of  the  State  in  which  such 
branch  Is  to  be  located  and  shall  allow  thirty 
days  within  which  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  State 
bank  supervisory  authority  may  be  submitted, 

(f)  Factors  to  be  Considehed. 

The  Comptroller  shall  not  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  to  a  foreign  bank  tinder 
this  section  if — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  such  a  branch 
would  adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  the  establishment  of  such  a  branch 
would  otherwise  not  be  in  the  interest  ol 
the  United  States.  In  making  his  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  preceding  factors, 
the  Comptroller  shall  take  into  account  the 
written  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  appropriate 
State  bank  supervisory  authority.  In  every 
application,  the  Comptroller  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  and  mana- 
gerial resources  and  future  prospects  of  the 
applicant  foreign  bank  and  the  branch  con- 
cerned, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

(g)  Certificate. 

If,  upon  a  careful  e.xeanination  of  the  facts 
so  reported,  and  of  any  other  facts  which 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Comp- 
troller, It  appears  that  such  foreign  bank  Is 
lawfully  entitled  to  establish  and  operate  a 
branch  under  this  section,  the  Comptroller 
shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  authority  to  such 
foreign  bank,  under  his  hand  and  official 
seal,  that  such  foreign  bank  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  required 
to  be  complied  with  before  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  under  this  section,  and 
that  such  foreign  bank  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  a  branch  under  this  sec- 
tion at  the  location  specified  In  such  certifi- 
cate. 

(h)   Banking  Powers. 

Upon  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority by  the  Comptroller,  the  foreign  bank 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, establish  and  operate  a  branch  at  the 
location  specified  in  such  certificate,  and  may 
conduct  thereat  its  banking  business  with 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a  national 
baiik  at  that  location,  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section,  or  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
restrictions,  limitations,  penalties  and  lia- 
bilities now  or  hereafter  Imposed  on  na- 
tional banks  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act: 

Provided,  however.  That  in  any  such  pro- 
vision which  imposes  limitations  or  restric- 
tions based  on  the  capital  stock  and  surplus 


of  a  national  bank,  any  reference  In  such 
provisions  to  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
a  national  bank  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  limitations  or  restric- 
tions In  sucli  provisions  to  a  branch  estab- 
lished under  this  section  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  dollar  equivalent  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  and  surplus  of  the  foreign  bank  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  authority  to  operate  the 
branch  established  under  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  any  foreign  bank  which 
has  more  than  one  branch  established  and 
operating  under  this  section  in  any  State 
shall  b©  required  to  aggregate  the  accounts 
of  all  such  branches  in  such  State  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  any  limitations  or 
restrictions  under  any  provision  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  proviso. 

(i)   Additional  Branches  in  Ant  State. 

A  foreign  bank  with  a  single  branch  es- 
tablished and  operating  under  this  section 
in  any  State  may,  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Comptroller  and  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  this  section,  retain  or  establish  and  oper- 
ate additional  branches  in  the  State  in  which 
such  branch  is  located  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  as  are  applicable 
to  the  establishment  of  branches  by  a  na- 
tional bank  if  the  principal  office  of  such  na- 
tional bank  were  located  at  the  same  place 
as  the  Initial  branch  in  such  State  of  such 
foreign  bank. 

(J)    Change  of  Name   or  Location. 

Any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate  of 
authority  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
must  secure  an  amended  certificate  of  au- 
thority If  it  changes  its  corporate  name  or 
changes  the  duration  of  its  corporate  exist- 
ence, on  such  application  forms  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler may  prescribe.  Any  foreign  bank  holding 
a  certificate  of  authority  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  not  change  the  location 
of  any  branch  established  and  operating  un- 
der this  section  without  obtaining  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  and  no  change 
of  location  shall  be  valid  until  the  Comp- 
troller shall  have  issued  his  certifica'.e  of 
approval  of  the  same. 

(k)  Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  each  branch  established 
and  operating  under  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  independently  of  the  accounts 
of  the  principal  office  of  the  foreign  bank 
and  its  branches  outside  the  United  States. 

( 1 )  Examinations  and  Reports — Penal- 
ties. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  shall  appoint  exam- 
iners who  shall  examine  every  branch  estab- 
lished and  operating  under  this  section  at 
least  once  in  every  calendar  year  and  any 
such  examiner  shall  have  all  of  the  powers 
of  an  examiner  of  national  banks.  The  cost 
of  such  examinations  shall  be  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  the  foreign  bank  hold- 
ing the  certificate  of  authority  to  operate 
such  branch  based  on  the  assets  of  its 
branch  as  determined  under  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section. 

(2)  Every  foreign  bank  lioldlng  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  is-sued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  make  reports  of  condition  for 
each  branch  established  and  operating  un- 
der this  section  to  the  Comptroller  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  The  Comptroller  may 
call  for  additional  reports  of  condition,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  he  may  prescribe,  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by 
him,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  require 
special  reports  under  oath  to  keep  him  In- 
formed as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  thi>; 
section  which  fails  to  make  any  report  re- 
der  this  section  have  been  complied  with. 

(3)  E'-ery  foreign  bank  holding  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  regulations  or  orders  issued  un- 
quired  by  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
a  peii.iKy  of  $100  for  each  day  after  the  pe- 


riods respectively  therein  mentioned,  that  it 
delays  to  make  and  transmit  such  report. 
All  sums  of  money  collected  for  such  penal- 
ties shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  after  deduction  of  the  costs 
tucurred  In  their  collection. 

(m)  Capital  Equivalency 

Upon  the  opening  of  a  braucli  ui  aiiy  State 
and  thereafter,  a  foreign  bank  holding  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  is-sued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  keep  on  deposit,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Comp- 
troller may  prescribe,  with  such  national 
bank  in  the  State  where  such  branch  is  lo- 
cated and  as  such  foreign  bank  may  desig- 
nate and  the  Comptroller  may  approve,  in- 
vestment securities  of  the  tj-pe  that  may  be 
held  by  national  banks  for  their  own  ac- 
count pursuant  to  paragraph  "Seventh"  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
amended,  equal  to  an  aggregate  amount, 
based  upon  principal  amount  or  market 
value,  whichever  Is  lower,  in  the  case  of  the 
above-described  securities,  of  not  less  than 
the  greater  of  that  amount  of  capital  which 
would  be  required  of  a  national  bank  being 
organized  at  that  location,  or  5  i>ercent  of 
the  total  liabilities  of  such  branch.  Including 
acceptances,  but  excluding  (1)  accrued  ex- 
penses, and  (2)  amounts  due  and  other  lia- 
bilities to  other  offices,  branches,  or  agencies 
of,  and  wholly-owned  (except  for  directors' 
qualifying  shares)  subsidiaries  of,  such  for- 
eign bank;  Provided,  however,  That  the 
Comptroller  may  from  time  to  time  require 
that  the  assets  deposited  pusuant  to  this 
.subsection  may  be  maintained  In  such 
amount  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able, for  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  finan- 
cial condition,  the  protection  of  depositors 
and  the  public  h:terest.  The  deposit  shall  be 
maintained  with  any  such  national  bank 
pursuant  to  a  deposit  agreement  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  the  Comptroller  may  prescribe. 
So  long  as  it  continues  business  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  such  foreign  bank  shall,  however, 
be  permitted  to  collect  interest  on  the  secu- 
rities so  deposited  and  from  time  to  time  ex- 
change, examine,  and  compare  svich  secu- 
rities. 

(n)   Domestic  Assets 

The  Comptroller  shall  liave  the  power  to 
require  every  foreign  bank  holding  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  hold,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Comptroller  may  prescribe, 
in  any  Slate  where  it  has  established  a 
branch  under  this  section,  currency,  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange 
or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  or  other 
obligations  payable  In  the  United  States 
or  in  United  States  funds  in  an  amount 
wiilch  the  Comptroller  shall  prescribe  as 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  domestic  de- 
positors and  creditors  of  any  branch  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

(o)  Revocation  of  Certificate  of 
Authority. 

Any  certificate  of  authority  Issued  to  a 
foreign  bank  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  revoked  when  voluntarily  surrendered 
by  such  foreign  bank  or  when  such  foreign 
bank  is  dissolve<"  or  its  authority  or  exist- 
ence Is  otherwise  terminated  or  cancelled  in 
the  country  of  its  organization,  and  If  at 
any  time  the  Comptroller  Is  of  the  opinion 
or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  foreign  bank  has  violated  or  failed 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provision  of  this 
section  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  of  the  Comptroller  made  pursuant 
thereto,  the  Comptroller  shall  have  the 
pofter,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  authority 
of  a  foreign  bank  to  operate  any  branch 
under  this  section.  The  Comptroller  may 
restore  any  such  certificate  of  authority 
upon  due  proof  ot  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Comptroller 
made  pursuant  thereto. 
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(p)    RECXIVEHSHn». 

Whenever  the  Cotnptrollerlhas  revoked 
the  certificate  of  authority  to(  a  foreign 
bank  to  operate  any  branch  ui^der  this  sec- 
tion, or  whenever  any  credltoij  of  any  such 
foreign  bank  shall  have  obtained  a  Judg- 
Dient  against  It  In  any  courtjof  record  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  of  the 
United  States  and  made  application,  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  the  clerk 
of  the  court  stating  that  such  Judgment  has 
been  rendered  and  has  remained  unpaid 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  or  (whenever  the 
Comptroller  shall  become  satisfied  of  the 
Insolvency  of  such  foreign  bink,  he  may, 
after  due  consideration  of  Its  Sffalrs,  In  any 
such  case,  appoint  a  receiver  tfho  shall  take 
possession  of  all  the  property  ind  the  assists 
of  such  foreign  bank  In  any  State  In  which 
any  branch  licensed  under  this  section  Is 
located.  Thereafter  the  receiver  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  rights,  privilege^,  powers  and 
authority  with  respect  to  suchl  property  and 
assets  of  such  foreign  bank  a  ire  now  exer- 
cised by  receivers  of  nationsU  banks  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller.        | 

(q)    RECtJLATIONS. 

The  Comptroller  Is  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  Issue  such  rules,  renilations,  and 
orders  as  he  may  deem  necess^y  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  prevent  evasions  there<^f .  and  to  en- 
sure the  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  grant- 
ed herein.  1 
(r)  Service  op  Pbocesb.  I 
Every  foreign  bank  holding  afcertlflcate  of 
authority  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shaU  execute  and  file  with  the!  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  and  the  applicable  State  bank 
supervisory  authority  an  irrevoc4ble  appoint- 
ment of  tin  agent  for  service  of  process  In 
every  State  where  it  has  established  a  branch 
under  this  section.  Such  irrevocable  appoint- 
ment shall  be  on  such  form  as  the  Comp- 
troller may  prescribe.  | 

If  any  such  agent  shall  be  pemov-ed,  re- 
sign, or  die,  become  Insane  or  otherwise  In- 
capable of  acting,  it  shall  be  theiduty  of  such 
foreign  bank  to  appoint  anothei*  agent  in  his 
place,  and  untU  such  appoinjtment  shall 
have  been  made,  or  during  th«  absence  of 
any  officer,  or  other  agent  of  >uch  foreign 
bank  from  the  applicable  State,  service  of 
process  may  be  made  upon  the  [Comptroller, 
any  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  purrency,  or 
upon  any  person  authorized  bji  the  Comp- 
troller to  receive  such  service  oif  process.  If 
any  process  is  served  on  the  Coieptroller,  ho 
shall  immediately  cause  a  copy  t|hereof  to  be 
either  delivered  personally  to  auch  foreign 
bank  by  a  person  and  In  the  manner  author- 
ized to  serve  process  by  law  In  (he  Jurisdic- 
tion where  service  Is  made,  or  forwarded  by 
registered  mall  addressed  to  sjuch  foreign 
bank  at  the  post  office  address  Specified  for 
mailing  process  as  the  same  appears  on  the 
Comptroller's  records,  or  if  nd  address  Is 
there  specified  to  the  bank  supervisory  au- 
thority of  the  country  of  such  foreign  bank's 
organization.  Nothing  In  this  section  limits 
or  affects  the  right  to  sen-e  $ny  process, 
notice  of  demand  required  or  permitted  by 
law  to  be  served  upon  a  foreign;  corporation 
In  any  other  manner  now  or  hereafter  per- 
mitted by  law.  ; 

The  Comptroller  shall  keep  a  tecord  of  all 
processes  served  upon  him  by  ^is  subsec- 
tion and  shall  record  therein  ttie  time  of 
such  service  and  his  action  wl$i  reference 
thereto. 

(s)    Ventje    or    Suits. 

Actions  and  proceedings  und#r  this  sec 
tlon  against  any  foreign  bank  hojdlng  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  Issued  pursiiant  to  this 
section  may  be  had  In  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  Jield  within 
the  district  In  which  any  branchiestabllshed 
under  this  section  Is  located,  |or  In  any 
State,  county,  or  municipal  cojurt  In  the 
county  or  city  tn  which  such  bilanch  is  lo- 
cated having  Jurisdiction  In  similar  cases. 


(t)    Civn.  Penalties. 

Any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate  of 
authority  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
which  violates  or  falls  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  of  the  Comptroller  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto.  Is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  J1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  and  every  offense,  for  each  day  in  which 
the  violation  or  failure  to  comply  continues. 
All  sums  of  money  collected  for  such  penal- 
ties shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  after  deduction  of  the  costs 
Incurred  In  their  collection.  The  civil  penal- 
ties provided  In  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  all  other  civil  remedies  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  provided  by  law. 
(u)  Criminal  Penalties. 
Any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate  of 
authority  pursuant  to  this  section  which 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  issued 
by  the  Comptroller  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  day  during  which  the  viola- 
tion continues.  Any  individual  who  willfully 
participates  In  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

jurisdictional  amendments 
Sec.   19.  Title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 
"§  1364  Foreign  Banks  as  Party 

The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  commenced 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  direction  of  any 
officer  thereof,  against  any  foreign  bank 
arising  out  of  the  business  of  any  branch 
of  such  foreign  bank  established  and  oper- 
ating under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1974.  any  civil  action  against  any  for- 
eign bank  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  any  such 
branch,  and  any  action  by  such  a  foreign 
bank  in  the  district  for  which  the  court  Is 
held  under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1974  to  enjoin  the  Comptroller,  or 
any  receiver  acting  under  his  direction,  as 
provided  by  such  section. 
■■§  1407  Actions  by  Foreign  Banks  To  En- 
join Comptroller 
Any  civil  action  by  a  foreign  bank  arising 
out  of  the  business  of  a  branch  established 
under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of 
1974  to  enjoin  the  Comptroller  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  Congress  relating  to 
the  business  of  any  such  branch,  may  be 
prosecuted  In  the  Judicial  district  where  such 
branch  of  such  foreign  bank  is  located." 
united  states  criminal  code  amendments 

Sec.   20.   Title    13,   United  States  Code.   Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 
"i  16  Member  Bank 

"Tha  term  "member  bank',  as  u&ed  In  this 
Title,   Includes   any   branch  or   agency  of   a 
foreign  bank  that  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 
"}  17  National  Bank 

"The  term  'national  bank",  as  used  In  this 
Title,  Includes  any  branch  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  and  operating  under  section  13 
of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974." 

BANK    PROTECTION    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  21.  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Protection 
Act  of  1963  (12  U.S.C.  1881)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  In  para- 
graph (1)  after  "national  banks"  and  before 
"and  district  banks"; 

".  any  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  in  para- 
graph (2)  after  "State  banks"  and  before 
"which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System": 


"and  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the 
laws  of  any  State". 

TBCTH-IN-LENDING     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  22.  Section  108  of  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1607)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks"  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1974";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks"  within  the  parentheses  in  paragraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  establish- 
ed and  operacing  under  section  18  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974". 

FAIR     CREDIT    REPORTING     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  23.  Section  621  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act   (12  use.  1681s)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks'  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)   the  following: 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1974";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks"  within  the  parenthesis  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
( b ) ,  the  following : 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  establish- 
ed and  operating  under  section  18  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974". 

INTERNATIONAL   INFORMATION   AGREEMENTS 

Sec   24.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
make    available,    under    such    conditions    as 
they  may  prescribe,  upon  request,  examina- 
tion, operating,  or  condition  reports,  or  other 
Information,    in    their    possession    of    State 
banks  and   national   banks   to  the  banking 
supervisory  authority  of  a  foreign  country  In 
which  such  bank  has  or  proposes  to  have  a 
branch,  agency,  office,  or  banking  subsidiary. 
Including  any  banking  affiliate  which  Is  to  be 
In  the  form  of  a  joint  venture  between  such 
bank  and  any  other  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion :  Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  In- 
formation  may  only  be  made   available  to 
such   foreign  banking  supervisory  authority 
upon  the  condition  that  such  foreign  banking 
supervisory   authority  shall   make   available 
upon  request  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller 
of   the   Currency,   and   the   Federal   Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  Its  examination,  op- 
erating or  condition  reports  or  other  Infor- 
mation In  Its  possession  of  banks  organized  or 
operating   under   the   laws   of   such   foreign 
country  which  engage  or  propose  to  engage  In 
a  Joint  venture  banking  affiliate  with  a  State 
or    national    bank,   whether    In    the    United 
States  or  such  foreign  country,  or  which  do 
business  or  propose  to  do  business  through  a 
branch,  agency,  office,  or  banking  subsidiary 
In  the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That 
any  such  arrangement  shall  be   contingent 
on  the  condition  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors   of    the    Federal    Reserve    System,    the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation   and  such  for- 
eign banking  supervisory  authority  shall  not 
disclose  or  otherwise  make  such  reports  avail- 
able to  any  person  not  an  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
or    of    such    foreign    banking    supervisory 
authority. 

FEDERAL    BANKING    LICENSS 

Sec.  25(a)  DEFiNmoNS. 
For    the    purposes    of    this    section,    the 
terms  "bank",  "company",  "control",  "for- 
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elgn  bank",  "foreign  cotmtry  ",  and  "subsid- 
iary" ahaU  have  the  meanings  assigned  to 
them  in  secUon  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  The  term 
"Comptroller"  meam,  the  "Comptroller  ol 
the  Currency". 

(b)    BsaUIEEMENT   OP  LICENSE. 

lu  addition  to  any  other  requirements 
imposed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Siates, 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  no  foreign  bank  or  group  of 
foreign  banks,  and  no  company  ( 1 )  which  Is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  which  controls  a  foreign  bank,  (2) 
which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank,  or 
(3)  of  which  control  is  held,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  the  shareholders  of  a  foreign 
bank,  the  majority  oi  whom  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  companies  controlled 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  con- 
trol, establish,  operate  or  organize,  as  the 
case  may  be.  any  bank  located  In  any  State 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unless  such  foreign  bank,  group  of  for- 
eign banks  or  company,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  have  received  a  federal  banking  license 
to  control,  establish,  operate  or  organize 
such  bank  Issued  by  the  Comptroller  under 
this  section,  or  shall  have  received  a  certlfl- 
c!\te  Issued  by  the  Comptroller  under  sec- 
tion 5169  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  or  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1974:  Provided,  That  any  such  foreign 
bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or  company 
shall  not  be  required  to  apply  for  a  federal 
banking  license  under  this  section  for  any 
bank  controlled,  established,  operated,  or 
organized  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
ol  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974,  if.  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of 
1974,  such  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign 
banks,  or  company  shall  register  with  the 
Comptroller  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller,  which  shall  Include  such  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  financial  con- 
dition and  operations,  and  management  of 
such  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or 
company  and  such  bank  or  banks,  as  the 
Comptroller  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  can7  out  the  piu-poses  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Requirements  of  Application. 

A  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign  bank.s.  or 
company.  In  order  to  obtain  a  federal  banking 
license  tinder  this  section,  shall  make  appli- 
cation therefor  to  the  Comptroller  which 
application  shall  include  such  Information 
as  the  Comptroller,  in  his  discretion,  may 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  .section.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  on  forms  prescribed  and 
fiu-nlshed  by  the  Comptroller  and  shall  be 
duly  executed  by  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  applying  foreign  bank  or  com- 
pany, or  of  each  applying  foreign  bank  in 
a  group  of  foreign  banks. 

(d)  AtrrHORiry  Vested  in  the  Secret^w.y 
OF  the  Treasury. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  federal 
banking  license  under  this  section,  the  Comp- 
troller shall  retain  a  copy  thereof  and  shall 
transmit  the  original  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  who  Is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  approve  the  Issuance  by  the 
Comptroller  of  any  federal  banking  license 
under  this  section.  Tlie  Comptroller  shall 
al.40  transmit  a  copy  of  an  application  for 
a  federal  banking  license  imder  this  section 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  who  shall  submit  their  views 
and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application. 

(e)  Factors  To  Be  Considered. 

The  Comptroller  shall  not  Issue  a  federal 
banking  license  to  a  foreign  bank,  group  of 
foreign  banks,  or  company  under  this  section 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  after  taking 
into  account  the  views  and  recommendations 


of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  deter- 
mines that  the  issuance  of  a  federal  banking 
license  would  adversely  affect  the  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
or  would  otherwise  not  be  In  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  every  application, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Comptroller  on  the  financial 
and  managerial  resoiirces  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  applicant  and  bank  concerned, 
and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
mtmlty  to  be  served. 

(f)  Federal  Banking  Licfnse. 

If.  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
so  reported,  and  of  any  other  facts  which 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasun,-.  It  appears  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  taking  into  account 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that  such 
foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or 
company  Is  lawfully  entitled  to  control,  es- 
tablish, operate  or  organize  such  bank  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;' 
shall  direct  the  Comptroller  to  Issue  a  federal 
banking  license  to  such  foreign  bank,  group 
of  foreign  banks,  or  company,  under  his 
hand  and  official  seal,  authorizing  such  for- 
eign bank,  group  of  foreign  banks  or  company 
to  control,  establish,  operate,  or  organize 
such  bank. 

(g)  Revocation  op  Federal  Banking 
License. 

Any  federal  banking  license  issued  to  a 
foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or  com- 
pany pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
voked when  any  other  approval,  certificate, 
charter  or  license  It  may  have  to  control, 
establish,  operate  or  organize  the  bank  for 
which  the  license  has  been  Issued,  has  been 
revoked,  canceled  or  otherwise  terminated 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  DLstrict 
of  Columbia. 

( h )   Regulations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  are  authorized  and  empowered 
to  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
as  each  of  them  may  deem  necessary  In  per- 
forming their  respective  duties  and  functions 
under  this  section  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  pre- 
vent evasions  thereof,  and  to  ensure  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  powers  granted 
therein. 

(i)    CiUMi.NAL  Penalties. 

Any  foreign  bank  or  company  which  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Comp- 
troller ptirsuant  thereto,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  dvu"ing  which  the  violation  continues, 
and  any  Individual  who  willfully  partici- 
pates In  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

separabilitt 

Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act.  and  the  appUcatloii 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  is  held  invalid, 
shall  no-  be  affected  thereby. 
effective  date 

Sec.  27.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ninetieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Board  of  GovERNOiis  of  the  Fcderal  Reserve 
System.  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1974.  Sum- 
mary OF  Principal  Features 
The  proposed  legislation,  entitled  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of   1974,  would  establish   a 
national  policy  on  foreign  banks  operating 


In  the  United  States  and  a  system  of  Federal 
regulation  and  supervision  of  those  ojiera- 
tions. 

Foreign  banks  have  in  recent  years  been 
coming  to  the  United  States  In  Increasing 
numbers  and  operating  through  branches, 
agencies,  and  subsidiary  banks.  The  scale 
and  nature  of  foreign  bank  activities  through 
these  facilities  Is  now  significant  in  terms  of 
competition  within  the  banking  Industry 
and  of  the  functioning  of  money  and  credit 
markets.  This  movement  by  foreign  banks 
into  the  United  States  Is  part  of  the  broader 
development  of  multinational  banking  in 
which  United  States  banks  are  deeply  In- 
volved through  their  extensive  operations 
overseas.  The  multinational  banking  system 
that  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  establlsh- 
meni,  by  the  world's  leading  commercial 
banks  of  banking  and  financing  facilities  on 
a  global  basis  Is  now  a  key  element  in  the 
world's  financial  system.  Its  functioning  has 
far-reaching  ramifications  for  International 
financial  policy  and  for  the  economic  and 
financial  policies  of  Individual  nations. 

At  the  present  time,  foreign  banks  enter- 
ing and  operating  In  this  country  do  so  on 
terms  and  conditions  almost  exclusively  de- 
termined by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
various  States.  The  uneven  Incidence  of  these 
laws  and  regulations  has  the  result  that  in 
some    States    foreign    banks    are    precluded 
from  entry;  In  others,  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  nature  of  their  activities  are 
restricted  in  various  ways.  On  the  other  band, 
by    careful    choice    of    organizational    form, 
foreign  banks  are  able  to  engage  In  deposit 
banking  activities  In  several  States,  an  op- 
portunity presently  not  available  to  domestic 
banks.  Also,  In  contrast  to  the  large  United 
States  banks,   a   number  of  foreign   banks 
oonductlng      sizeable     banking     operations 
through  branches  and  agencies  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  on  nonbank  activities. 
Few  foreign  banks  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    System:    as   a   consequence,    a 
gro';rlng  and   increasingly  Important  sector 
of   money   market   and   credit   operations  Is 
not  directly  subject  to  the  monetary  disci- 
plines of  the  central  bank.  Finally,  existing 
arran-ements  provide  only  a  limited  role  for 
tlie  Federal  Government  despite  the  fact  that 
foreign  bank  operations  In  this  country  and 
their  treatment  here  have  Important  Impli- 
cations for  our  external  financial  policy  and 
for  o\ir  relations  with  foreign  Bovcmments. 
The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  regularize 
the  status  of  foreign  banks  In  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment,  or  nondiscrimination.  Its 
provisions   are   aimed    at   providing   foreign 
banks  with  the  same  opportunities  to  con- 
duct activities  In  this  country  as  are  avail- 
able to  domestic  banking  Institutions  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  rules.  In  this 
way.  equitable  treatment  would  be  afforded 
to  comparable  institutions  competing  in  the 
same   national  market.  The  legislation  also 
provides  for  a  Federal  Government  role  in 
licensing  and  supervising  foreign  bank  op- 
erations because  of  the  national  policy  con- 
siderations involved  and  would  bring  most 
of  those  operations  directly  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  the  nation's 
central  bank.  The  ways  in  which  legislation 
seeks  to  iniplement  these  general  objectives 
r.re  described   In  the  following   sections. 

COVERAGE 

At  the  present  time,  foi-eign  banks  operat- 
ing lu  the  United  States  exclusively  througb 
branches  and  agencies  are  not  subject  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Moreover,  the 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks  that 
are  subject  to  that  Act  because  of  their  own- 
ership of  a  subsidiary  bank  are  not  consid- 
ered as  additional  "banks  "  for  purposes  of 
the  Act.  This  situation  is  remedied  by  Section 
2  of  the  bUl  wlilch  amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  redefine  "bank"  to  include 
branches  and  agencies  of  foieign  banks  es- 
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tablished  or  operating  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  would 
apply  to  virtually  all  foreign  brinks  conduct- 
ing depository  and  bank  lending  functions  In 
the  United  States.  i 

These  amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  would  not  exkend  to  New 
York  State  Investment  Companies  nor  to 
banking  organizations  that  m-e  Joint  ven- 
tures of  foreign  banks.  New  York  State  In- 
vestment Companies  are  orgbnlzed  under 
Article  XII  of  the  New  York^  banking  law 
and  are  empowered  to  transacs  all  the  usual 
activities  of  a  commercial  bank,  except  that 
they  may  not  engage  in  the  general  business 
of  accepting  deposits.  Insteid,  they  are 
limited  to  accepting  credit  Balances  from 
their  customers  that  are  Incident  to  or  arise 
from  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  powers. 
There  are  currently  three  ol|  these  Com- 
panies that  are  foreign-owned'  and  conduct 
the  essence  of  a  commercial  banking  busi- 
ness in  this  manner.  Two  of  thtee  Companies 
are  wholly-owned  subsidiarlep  of  foreign 
banking  organizations,  the  oiher  being  a 
Joint-venture  formed  by  six  fpreign  banks. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  about  nine 
domestically-owned  Investme4t  Companies 
that  are  active  but  which  conduct  essen- 
tially a  domestic  finance  compiany  business. 
The  foreign-owned  Investmeat  Companies 
are  excluded  from  coverage  I  under  these 
amendments  because  of  the  lliiiited  number 
involved  and  because  of  the-  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  those  Companies  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  from  the  jdomestically- 
owned  companies  that  are  not  < 
gaged  In  a  commercial  bankin| 

Banking  organizations  that 
tures  of  foreign  banks  are  eicluded  from 
coverage  by  retaining  the  existaig  standards 
of  control  In  the  Bank  Hold| 
Act.  Under  those  standards,  a  > 
become  a  bank  holding  compa 
trols  25  or  more  per  cent  of  th« 
of  a  bank.  Thus,  a  bank  own^ 
companies,  none  of  which  owr 
of  the  bank,  is  excluded.  Currently,  there  is 
only  one  institution  of  signlficaBce  that  falls 
In  this  category,  the  European -American 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Thai  Institution, 
which  Is  owned  by  six  Europeajn  banks,  re- 
cently became  a  member  of  thei  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  singularity  <^  such  Joint 
ventures  to  date,  together  wltl^  the  poten- 
tial domestic  repercussions  of  dhanging  the 
existing  control  standards  of  th*  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  are  the  priniClpal  reasons 
for  excluding  Joint -ventures  f|pm  coverage 
of  the  Act.  I 

EQUALITT    OF    TSEATMBlT 

This  objective  Is  achieved  vk  subjecting 
all  foreign  banks  to  the  Bank  S^Qldlng  Com- 
pany Act  through  the  redeflnitii^n  of  "bank" 
(Section  2  of  the  bill  as  Just  discrlbed),  by 
enlarging  entry  alternatives  tljp-ough  facil- 
itating ownership  of  national  ijbanks  (Sec 
tlon  12)  and  enabling  the  estab 
Federally-licensed  branch  (Se< 
permitting  foreign  banks  to  o 
porations  (Section  10),  by  req 
Reserve  membership  in  most  1 
tlons  3  and  5-8) ,  and  through  enabling  FDIC 
Insurance  on  deposits  In  brancljg>s  and  agen- 
cies (Section  17). 

ENTRY    ALTERNATIVI 

The  provisions  of  Sections  12  i 
provide   an   alternative   to   Stajj 
and  licensing,  comparable  to 
to  domestic  banks.  At  present,  f|| 
ship  of   national   banks  is  lnh{ 
requirement   that   all   director^ 
banks  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
The  proposed   amendment   to 
Bank  Act  would  allow  the  Comi 
Currency  to  permit  not  more 
of  the  directors  of  a  national  baM 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Comptroller  Is  also  authorized  to  li- 
cense branches  of  a  foreign  bank  in  any  State 
to  conduct  a  banking  business  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  national  bank.  This  would  enable 
foreign  banks  to  establish  branches  In  States 
where  such  branches  are  prohibited  or  not 
permitted  by  State  law.  Establishment  of 
such  branches  would,  however,  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  with  respect  to  multi-State  banking 
operations. 

EDGE    CORPORATIONS 

Domestic  banks  are  presently  authorized 
to  own  Edge  Corporations  at  various  loca- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  conduct  inter- 
national lending  and  deposit  activities.  Under 
Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
however,  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  an 
Edge  Corporation  must  be  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  More- 
over, all  of  the  directors  of  an  Edge  Corpora- 
tion must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  amendments  to  this  Section 
would  give  the  Board  of  Governors  the  au- 
thority to  waive  these  provisions  and,  con- 
sequently, to  allow  foreign  banks  to  conduct 
international  business  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  banks. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    MEMBERSHIP 

The  foreign  banks  operating  in  the  United 
States  are  with  few  exceptions  very  large 
banks  when  their  activities  are  viewed  on 
a  world-wide  basis.  As  such,  they  are  direct 
competitors,  both  In  this  country  and  abroad, 
of  the  large  U.S.  money  market  banks,  all 
of  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  legislation  would  require 
Federal  Reserve  membership  for  all  foreign 
banking  operations  in  the  United  States 
where  the  foreign  bank  involved  had  world- 
wide assets  In  excess  of  $500  million.  Such 
foreign  banks  would  have  to  maintain  re- 
serve requirements  and  conform  to  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  re- 
spect to  their  operations  In  the  United  States, 
and  would  have  access  to  the  discount  and 
lending  facilities  of  the  FedereU  Reserve.  The 
exception  made  for  foreign  banks  with  less 
than  9500  million  In  world-wide  assets  is 
on  the  grounds  that  banks  of  that  size  are 
likely  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  spe- 
cialized purposes  and  that  such  treatment 
is  comparable  to  that  given  domestic  banks. 
Only  a  handful  of  domestic  banks  with 
assets  larger  than  $500  million  are  non- 
member  banks. 

FDIC    INSURANCE 

Subsidiary  banks  of  foreign  banks  are  now 
required  by  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
to  carry  Federal  Deposit  Insurance.  The  leg- 
islation would  extend  that  requirement  to 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  thus 
assuring  that  deptosltors  in  virtually  all 
banking  institutions  In  the  United  States 
are  covered  by  Insurance.  Because  of  the  pos- 
sible technical  problems  In  implementing 
this  requirement  with  respect  to  institutions 
that  are  not  Incorporated  in  the  United 
States,  the  bill  directs  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  to  submit  within  90 
days  of  its  enactment  proposals  to  extend 
insurance  coverage  to  deposits  in  branches 
and   agencies. 

FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT    PRESENCE 

To  assure  a  consistent  national  policy  to- 
ward foreign  banks  and  to  enable  considera- 
tion of  International  financial  relations  in 
the  entry  of  foreign  banks,  the  legislation 
provides  In  section  25  that  a  Federal  banking 
license  shall  be  obtained  for  all  banking  fa- 
cilities of  foreign  banks,  whether  organized 
or  operating  under  State  or  Federal  law. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  desig- 
nated as  the  Federal  licensing  agent  for  this 
purpose.  However,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  approve  the  issuance  of  any 
such  license  and  before  granting  approval 
he  is  required  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal     Reserve     System.     Similarly,     the 


Board  of  Governors  Is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  before  chartering 
an  Edge  Corporation  to  be  owned  by  a  foreign 
bank. 

To  facilitate  discussions  and  agreements 
with  foreign  authorities  on  multinational 
banking  Issues,  section  24  of  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Federal  supervisory  authorities — 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
'•ency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation — to  enter  Into  mutual  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  bank  supervisory  au- 
thorities for  the  interchange  of  Information 
on  banking  Institutions.  At  present,  the 
Federal  supervisory  agencies  are  strictly 
limited  by  law  on  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion arising  from  bank  examinations  or  other 
sources  In  the  course  of  exercise  of  their 
supervisory  functions. 

GRANDFATHERING    PROVISIONS 

Foreign  banks  presently  conducting  bank- 
ing operations  In  the  United  States  have  in 
a  number  of  Instances  banking  facilities  In 
more  than  one  State.  In  a  few  cases,  they 
have  ownership  interests  in  companies  en- 
gaged In  a  securities  business  In  the  United 
States  and  in  other  nonbanklng  activities 
that  are  not  permissible  to  domestic  banks. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  future 
multi-State  banking  operations  and  owner- 
ship interests  in  securities  and  other  non- 
banking  companies  would  be  limited  to  the 
same  extent  as  domestic  banks. 

The  proposed  legislation  In  section  3  gives 
permanent  grandfather  status  to  existing 
nonconforming  activities.  Such  a  grant 
recognizes  the  vested  Interest  of  foreign 
banks  In  these  facilities,  conforms  broodly 
to  this  country's  obligations  under  its 
treaties  of  foreign  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  is  generally  consistent  with  past  Con- 
gressional precedent.  The  grandfathering 
date  Is  set  at  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
legislation.  Nonconforming  banking  facili- 
ties establi.shed  after  the  grandfathering  date 
would  have  to  be  divested  within  two  years, 
unless  extended  for  up  to  an  additional  three 
years  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Noncou- 
formlng  nonbanklng  interests  acquired  after 
the  grandfathering  date  would  have  to  be 
divested  within  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  grandfathering  provisions  with  respect 
to  multi-State  banking  operations  would 
work  as  follows:  foreign  banks  would  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  banking  facilities  In  the 
States  In  which  presently  located.  The  State 
in  which  the  foreign  bank's  operations  are 
the  largest,  as  determined  by  a  total  assets 
test,  would  be  defined  as  the  principal  State 
of  its  operations  in  this  country.  In  that 
principal  State,  a  foreign  bank  would  be  able 
to  expand  Its  operations  through  any  form  of 
organization  as  permitted  by  State  law:  ad- 
ditional branching,  mergers,  and  acquisi- 
tions. Outside  the  principal  State  of  opera- 
tions, a  foreign  bank  would  be  able  to  ex- 
pand through  the  form  In  which  Its  present 
operations  In  that  State  are  conducted — I.e., 
additional  branches  If  It  had  branches,  or  If 
it  had  a  subsidiary  bank,  by  branching  If 
permitted  by  State  law  or  by  mergers,  but 
not  acquisitions.  However,  the  foreign  bank 
would  be  able  to  convert  Its  operations  In 
that  secondary  State  to  another  form  of 
organization  provided  that  all  of  Its  opera- 
tions In  that  State  were  so  converted.  In 
essence,  a  foreign  bank  would  be  able  to 
retain  its  operations  in  the  States  in  which 
It  is  located  and  to  expand  within  those 
States  In  accordance  with  State  law. 

The  securities  affiliates  of  foreign  banks 
are  few  in  number  and  small  in  size  with 
little  competitive  Impact  within  the  securi- 
ties or  banking  Industries.  For  the  most  part, 
these  securities  affiliates  engage  In  brokerage 
activities  for  the  foreign  customers  of  the 
foreign  bank  and  in  corporat'^  financial  serv- 
ices such  as  advice  on  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. These  activities  are  very  similar  to 
those  provided  by  VB.  bcuiks  through  their 
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trust  departments.  The  underwriting  and 
dealing  activities  of  these  securities  affiliates 
are  small.  The  permanent  grandfathering  of 
these  affiliates  reflects  the  Board's  Judgment 
that  no  public  purpose  would  be  served  by 
requiring  divestiture.  However,  to  guard 
against  excessive  expansion  of  securities 
business  conducted  by  foreign  banks,  the 
foreign  banks  with  grandfathered  securities 
affiliates  would  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  or 
to  establish  de  novo  additional  securities  af- 
filiates. 

The  other  nonbanklng  affiliates  of  foreign 
banks  that  are  of  a  nonconforming  nature 
are  limited  In  number  and  significance.  Pro- 
viding permanent  grandfather  status  to 
these  activities  again  reflects  a  judgment 
that  no  public  purpose  would  be  served  by 
forcing  divestiture  of  these  interests  or  pro- 
vldlJig  a  Umlted  grandfathering  period. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  <for  himself, 
Mr.  ALI.EN,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON ) : 

S.  4206.  A  bill  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  milk  at  not  less  than  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  parity  price  therefore,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

DAIRY     SUPPORT     LEVEL     SHOULD     BE     RAISED     TO 
90  PERCKN  r  OF  PAEny 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  urging  that  dairy  price  sup- 
port levels  be  increased  to  90  percent  of 
parity  to  save  our  dairy  farmers.  But.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ha.s  continued 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

Today,  I  urge  that  we  in  the  Congress 
legislate  this  level  in  order  to  help  our 
dairy  farmers  to  stay  in  production. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  three  bills,  all  of 
which  would  raise  the  price  support  level 
to  90  percent.  I  understand  there  Is 
stronp  support  to  report  out  such  a  bill. 

My  bill  would  not  only  raise  the  price 
support  level  to  90  percent  of  parity,  but 
it  also  would  provide  for  a  quarterly 
rather  than  an  annual  recomputation  of 
the  price  which  fanners  receive  under  the 
price  support  level. 

The  price  support  level  is  now  set  on 
April  1  each  year,  and  our  present  price 
support  level  was  determined  at  80  per- 
cent 01  parity  on  April  1,  1974. 

However,  because  of  rapidly  escalating 
production  costs,  the  support  level,  in 
terms  of  prices  received  by  our  farmers 
has  gone  down,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
at  75  percent  of  parity. 

Recomputing  the  parity  level  quarter- 
ly would  be  helpful  in  enabling  farmers 
to  at  least  stay  even  with  ever  increasing 
production  costs. 

Our  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  held  hearings  on  September 
30.  At  that  time,  the  testimony  was 
imanimous  that  our  farmers  are  in  des- 
perate straits.  Even  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  its  rose-tinted  glasses, 
conceded  as  much.  But  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  act. 

On  October  8-10,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  held  hearings  to  consider 
raising  the  minimum  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  class  I  or  fluid  milk.  A  modest  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  prices  to  $7.50  per 
hundredweight  was  proposed.  This  would 
have  been  somewhat  helpful  and  at  least 
indirectly  have  provided  a  minor  bene- 


fit to  the  producers  of  class  n  milk.  How- 
ever, this  minimal  increase  has  been 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  no  other  recourse 
but  to  enact  legislation  to  do  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  will  to  do. 

At  our  Senate  hearings  in  September, 
we  heard  that  dairy  production  costs 
have  probably  increased  by  30  percent 
in  the  past  year.  Peed  concentrate  costs, 
as  one  example,  have  gone  up  over  32 
percent  in  1  year. 

With  our  reduced  harvests,  there  is 
little  chance  that  the  costs  of  feed  will 
improve.  At  the  time  of  our  Senate  hear- 
ings, it  was  indicated  that  our  dairy 
farmers  were  able  to  buy  only  about  110 
pounds  of  feed  with  100  pounds  of  milk. 
A  farmer  should  be  able  to  buy  170 
poimds  of  feed  with  100  pounds  of  milk 
if  he  is  to  make  a  profit. 

This  feed-milk  ratio  is  an  important 
indicator  of  profitability,  and  the  present 
ratio  is  the  worst  it  has  been  since  1947. 
In  surveying  States  in  different  areas 
of  the  country  such  as  South  Carolina, 
Wa.shington.  Colorado.  Texas.  Okla- 
homa. Wisconsin.  California,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,  it  was  demonstrated  that 
farmers  have  been  losing  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  100  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  this  year  in- 
creased the  importation  of  milk  prod- 
ucts by  about  1.3  billion  pounds  over 
1972.  a  fairly  typical  year.  The  USDA 
estimates  that  this  year  the  CCC  will 
acquire  1.2  billion  pounds  of  milk  prod- 
ucts, an  almost  even  tradeoff  in  terms 
of  the  level  of  imports. 

It  is  small  comfort  for  our  farmers  to 
be  told  that  the  CCC  has  been  making 
purchases  of  milk  products.  If  our 
farmers  had  not  had  to  face  the  in- 
creased competition  of  subsidized  im- 
ports, our  milk  markets  would  not  be  in 
their  present  state. 

While  there  has  been  a  minor  improve- 
ment in  milk  prices  during  the  fall,  this 
has  been  very  slight.  Our  farmers  have 
continued  to  face  the  choice  of  staying 
in  production  and  continuing  to  lose 
money  or  selling  their  herds  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  real  value. 

Many  of  our  urban  citizens  have 
rightly  been  disturbed  at  the  recent 
slaughter  of  cattle.  The  news  stories  have 
sometimes  given  the  false  impression 
that  the  farmers  were  being  greedy  and 
trymg  to  keep  cattle  prices  high. 

Our  farmers  have  been  trying  to  get 
their  message  through  for  months,  and 
the  USDA  has  ignored  the  law  and  has 
been  unwilling  to  help. 

Members  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  developed  legislation  to  make  large- 
scale  purchases  of  livestock  to  relieve 
this  present  problem. 

Stories  have  reached  me  recently  of 
cattle  being  sold  in  Minnesota  for  8  cents 
and  even  5  cents  per  pound.  In  some 
cases  the  returns  from  the  sale  did  not 
even  meet  the  hauling  costs. 

This  is  a  sorry  state,  and  it  is  under- 
standable why  our  farmers  are  angry, 
frustrated  and  desperate. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  not  only  look 
at   the   question   of   reducing   livestock 


herds,  but  that  we  also  find  ways  of 
keeping  our  farmers  in  production. 

My  bill  to  raise  the  price  support  level 
to  90  percent  of  parity  is  directed  toward 
this  objective.  It  is  a  very  modest  bill. 
Chairman  Talmadce  of  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  announced 
on  September  23  that  we  would  be  hav- 
ing extensive  hearings  early  in  1975  on 
the  need  for  revisions  in  our  agricul- 
tural legislation.  But,  in  my  view,  the  sit- 
uation has  reached  the  point  where  we 
carmot  wait  until  some  time  in  1975  for 
new  legislation. 

Ml-.  President,  on  November  19  a  letter 
signed  by  30  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  protesting  its 
recent  decision  against  increasing  the 
level  of  price  supports  for  fluid  milk.  I 
also  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
October  28  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
Depailment  of  Agriculture  urging  that 
the  milk  price  support  level  be  increased 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  The  reply  to  my 
letter,  imfortimately,  was  negative. 

I  find  this  most  discouraging  when  over 
3,000  Minnesota  dairy  farmers  have  been 
forced  out  of  production  in  the  past  year. 
The  November  4  Wall  Street  Jom-nal 
included  an  article  "U.S.  Dairy  Farmers 
Find  Selves  Squeezed  Between  Soaring 
Costs,  Sagging  Prices."  This  article  de- 
tails the  desperate  straits  our  dairy- 
fanners  find  themselves  in  as  milk  prices 
have  declined  by  almost  $2  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  but  costs  have 
continued  to  increase. 

As  an  example,  one  farmer  reports 
that  his  feed  costs  went  from  around 
$100  per  ton  to  almost  $200  in  1  year, 
and  hay  prices  increased  from  $45  to 
$120  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  raise  the 
price  suppKjrt  level  of  milk  to  90  percent 
of  parity  and  to  provide  for  a  quarterly 
recomputation  of  the  parity  level,  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing items  referred  to  in  my  remarks  be 
included  in  the  Record,  following  the 
text  of  this  legislation:  The  letter  to 
USDA  by  members  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee;  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  USDA  replv 
to  my  letter;  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  of  November  4,  1974. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follow-s: 
S.  4206 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statrs  of 
America  in  Congres!:  assembled.  That  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S  C. 
1446).  as  amended,  ts  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

•'(d)  Notwitlistanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  ending  on  March  31,  1976, 
the  price  of  milk  .shall  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.  The  parity  price  for  milk  shall  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the  second 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1975.  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing quarter  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
dairy  farmers  for  prodxictioii  Items,  interest, 
taxe.-*.  and  wage  rates.". 
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Members   of 


Committee  on  Agrij 
V/asliington,  D.C.,  Nove: 
Hkarinc  Cl^xk,  113A, 
U.S.  Departtnent  of  Agriculturi ; 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sia:  The  '.;nderslgne^ 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  take  this  means  of  pro- 
testing the  proposed  order  d4  Dying  an  In- 
crease In  fluid  milk  (Class  I)  prices  paid  to 
farmers  as  a  result  of  the  Public  Hearing  at 
Rosemont,  Illinois  October  8-;W. 

We  are  convinced  that  without  an  im- 
mediate increase  In  the  Income  of  dairy 
farmers  there  Is  no  -a  ay  whiireby  we  can 
hope  to  maintain  an  adeqiiite  supply  of 
millt  for  our  children  at  any  |irlce.  Farmers 
cannot  long  continue  to  produce  at  a  loss 
as  most  dairymen  are  doing  9;  the  present 
time.  We  must  look  to  tiie  lol  gtime  effects 
of  our  actions.  We  cannot,  affg  "d  to  destroy 
one  of  our  major  Industries  1  ad  banl^rupt 
a  great  number  of  our  haij  lest  working 
Citizens  simply  in  order  to  say  that  we  held 
milk  prices  down  for  a  few  mdtiths.  Nor  are 
the  disastrous  results  of  this  lo  \r  price  policy 
confined  to  the  producers,  a|  d  ultimately 
to  the  consumers,  of  milk.  TH  s  entire  live- 
stock Industry  is  presently  Jecj  >ardlzcd  as  a 
result  of  dairy  prices  far  beloi  r  the  cost  of 
production.  When  a  young  da|  ryman  today 
Is  forced  to  sell  out,  he  cannoli  jsell  his  cows 
to  another  dairyman  because  his  neighbor 
Is  also  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He  must 
sell  his  cows  for  slaughter.  TBus  the  dairy 
debacle  overhangs  and  makes  tl  le  beef  cattle 
problem  even  more  dilBcult.  '  Ve  most  re- 
spectfully beseech  you  to  ex^  ind  at  least 
some  slight  help  to  these  vll  \\  producers 
before  they  are  all  eliminated.      [ 

At  the  moment  the  price  of  |  ped  pr.ilns  is 
good.  However,  is  it  not  clear  t  liat  if  we  sit 
by  and  allow  the  liquidation  ol  a  large  part 
of  our  feed  consuming  animali  that  within 
another  year  the  markets  for  qprn  and  feed 
grains  will  collapse  Just  xs  hat  the  market 
for  cattle?  i 

Can  it  be  In  the  public  IntJ  est  to  allow 
this  wave  of  bankruptcies  to  fl  ;cur?  Can  it 
be  in  the  interest  of  American  «onjumers  to 
swap  a  long  term  adequate  susply  of  meat 
and  milk  at  reasonable  prices]  for  a  short 
term  "Bankrupt  Sale"  of  these  dbnunodities? 
Is  it  fair  to  the  starvliig  people:  bf  the  world 
to  destroy  the  only  effective  incentives  for 
full  farm  production  in  the  Uiilted  States? 
You  attempt  to  Justify  your  pj  oposed  order 
by  suggesting  that  there  will  bb  a  decrease 
In  the  rate  of  production  declli^e.  Until  the 
costs  of  production  decline,  ho*  can  dairy- 
men increase  their  productloi 
largest  factors  in  the  cost  of  pr( 
are  the  price  of  feed  and  the 
paid.  Do  you  propose  to  rediii 
these  items?  If  so,  how  li  tliis  g( 
other  groups? 

The  increase  in  market  ordef^  prices  pro- 
posed in  the  application  will  not  compensate 
dairymen  for  the  increase  in  costt  occasioned 
by  either  increased  feed  prices  or  the  in- 
crease in  wages. 

What  does  the  Department  propose  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  this  vital  milk  pro- 
duction? The  undersigned  Members  of  our 
Committee  propose  approval  i>f  the  re- 
quested market  order  prices  ae  a  partial 
answer. 

Slncerelv. 


OcTOBEJR  28,  1974. 
The  Hon.  Earl  Btttz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  H'ashinjrton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  to  Insist 
that  you  raise  the  dali'y  price  support  level 
Immediately  to  90  percent  of  pajrlty. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  repeatedly  and  most 
recently   by   telephone   on   October   19,  our 
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dairy  farmers  are  threatened  with  liquida- 
tion. 

In  your  October  18  speech  to  the  Future 
Farmers,  you  stated  that  you  had  the  au- 
thority to  raise  milk  price  support  levels, 
and  you  indicated  that  some  Increases  might 
be  forthcoming. 

When  are  you  going  to  act? 

Your  department  is  well  aware  that  the 
production  costs  for  our  dairy  farmers  have 
gone  up  by  at  least  thirty  percent  la  the 
la,<;t  year.  And  In  the  last  six  months  the 
price  of  milk  received  by  daii-y  farmers  has 
gone  down  by  about  $2  per  hundredweight. 

Information  which  I  released  at  the  recent 
Senate  hearings  on  the  dairy  situation  In- 
dicates that  dairy  fanners  throughout  the 
nation  are  losing  from  .50  to  $2.00  per  liua- 
Uredwclght. 

It  Is  hardly  coincidental.  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  the  .slftughter  rate  for  dairy  cattle  in 
October  throughout  the  nation  has  been 
over  100  percent  above  last  ye.Tr"s  level. 

Over  3,000  MinneEr>ta  dairy  farmers  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  In  the  past  year. 
And  these  are  efflcient  farmers  who  have  been 
in  business  for  many  years. 

When  we  wrote  the  1973  farm  act,  we  re- 
qul-td  that  the  price  support  leve'is  be  set 
at  a  point  to  "meet  current  needs,  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  assure 
a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufHcient  to  meet  an- 
ticipated future  needs." 

In  my  view,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  continued  sup- 
ply of  dairy  products  will  be  threatened  If 
we  continue  to  wipe  out  our  dairy  farmers. 

The  time  for  debate  Is  pait.  It  Is  urgent 
that  action  be  taken  no>v. 

With  t)€st  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

nuB»niT  H.  Humphrey. 

U.S.  Depabpment  of  .Acr.it ultihie. 
Wc.;hington.  D.C,  TJovertibtr  15,  1974. 
Hon.  HuBiRT  H.  HviMt^HREy. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senat^.r  Ht'MPHBE-f ;  Secreinry  Butz 
has  asked  us  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter 
requesting  an  increase  in  the  support  level 
for  milk  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  raising  the  support  level  for  milk 
and  have  concluded  that  It  should  not  be 
increased  at  this  time.  An  Increase  In  sup- 
port prices  would  result  in  higher  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. We  want  tu  avoid  this  liecutise  of  rea- 
sons made  clear  by  developments  this  year. 

Consumers  reacted  to  the  high  retail  prices 
last  winter  by  sharply  reducing  consumption 
of  fluid  milk.  This  caused  more  milk  to  be 
used  for  manufacturing  and  production  of 
manufactured  pi-oducts  increased,  market 
prices  of  dairy  products  fell,  consequently 
causing  manul'acturiug  uiUk  prices  received 
by  farmers  to  fall. 

Considerable  purchases  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  have  been  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  existing  support  program  with 
support  at  81  percent  of  parity  ($6.57  per 
hundredweight).  Purchases  so  far  this  mar- 
keting year  have  totaled  31  million  pounds 
for  butter,  52  mllliou  pounds  for  cheese  and 
202  million  pounds  for  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
purchases  are  continuing.  An  Increase  In  the 
support  level  would  require  corresponding 
increases  In  CCC  piu'chase  prices  of  dairy 
products.  The  predictable  results  would  be 
higher  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  larger  milk 
production,  further  discouraged  consump- 
tion and  larger  CCC  purchases. 

With  regard  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  on  the  level  of  milk  price 
support  (Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  as  amended  by  the  1973  Farm  Act), 
we  have  always  taken  Into  account  cost  of 


production  and  the  level  of  farm  income 
necessary  to  maintain  productive  capacity 
to  met  future  needs.  Evidence  of  this  is  that 
in  most  years,  CCC  has  had  to  buy  subsian- 
tlal  quantities  of  dairy  products  in  carrying 
out  the  program. 

Milk  production  has  Increased  fcr  the  la.st 
four  consecutive  months,  and  In  October  was 
22  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  An 
Increase  in  the  level  of  support  would  result 
in  even  more  milk  production.  High-cost  feed 
wouM  be  diverted  from  other  livestock  and 
poultry  enterprises  into  milk  production.  The 
additional  milk  thus  produced  would  be  used 
for  manufacturing  dairy  products  for  which 
there  would  l>e  no  commercial  demand  and 
would  end  up  in  government  hands.  Thus, 
the  government  would  be  In  the  position  of 
purchasing  scarce  feed  resources  In  the  form 
of  surplus  dairy  products. 

Milk  prices  have  risen  seasonally,  and  the 
r.verige  price  for  manufacturing  milk  in 
October  is  more  than  40  cents  per  hundred- 
weight higher  than  the  low  point  reached  In 
July.  We  expect  further  Increases  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Ken.neth  E.  Prick, 

Administrator. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  4,  1974  J 
>»i:.K  and  Mcnbt:   U.S.  Dairy  Farmers  Fiiro 

.Selves  S<jfEE2j:D  Between  Soarimg  Costs, 

Saccinc  Prices 

(By  Robert  L.  Simison) 

Si'i.i'Hi.R  Springs,  Tex. — Ray  Musgiave,  a 
big-boned  Texan  with  hands  thrust  deep  in 
the  pockets  of  his  faded  dungarees,  kicks  de- 
JecLcdly  at  the  red  bricks  of  the  towai  square 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  says,  "It  kind  of 
makes  you  want  to  sit  down  and  cry." 

As  a  dairyman  in  this  lush.  East  Texas 
dairy  region.  Mr.  Musgrave  would  seem  to 
have  good  reason.  Fo.  despite  such  desperate 
efforts  to  cut  costs  as  selling  off  part  of  his 
herd,  killing  his  bull  calves  and  giving  away 
heifer  calves,  he  faces  the  prospect  of  losing 
Ms  318-acre  farm  outside  nearby  Mount 
Pleasant  from  his  inability  to  meet  his 
expenses. 

And  he  has  lots  of  company  among  the 
nation's  300,000  dairymen.  *who  say  they  re 
being  squeezed  as  never  before  between  soiu-- 
Ing  feed  costs  and  weak  wholesale  milk  prices. 
"I  expect  to  see  as  many  dairymen  go  out  of 
business  between  now  and  Christmas  as  I've 
.seen  in  the  last  two  years,"  says  Alpheus 
Ruth,  a  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  dairyman.  Clifford  H. 
Burton,  dairy  economist  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  says:  "lu  the  21  years  I  have 
worked  with  milk  producers,  they  have  never, 
even  for  a  short  time,  experienced  the  finan- 
cial crisis  they  have  faced  since  June  1,  1974." 

For  consumers,  the  dairymen's  woes  almost 
certainly  will  mean  even  higher  prices  be- 
cause of  reduced  production,  although  no 
one  can  safely  predict  how  high  retail  milk 
prices  will  go.  And  some  dairy  experts  pre- 
dict temporary,  local  shortages  and  price  dis- 
tortions by  late  summer  next  year.  In  the 
longer  term,  dairy  economists  believe  current 
conditions  could  endanger  domestic  milk  ca- 
pacity for  the  six  to  seven  years  it  would  tfike 
to  rebuild  herds  allowed  to  dwindle  now. 

Cyclical  hard  times  are  nothing  new  to  the 
dairy  industry,  tut  the  current  crunch  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  industry  appeared  to  be 
stabilizing  after  suffering  heavy  attrition 
during  a  similar  price-cost  squeeze  in  the 
middle  and  late  1960s.  Total  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction declined  steadily  from  1965  through 
1969,  but  production  was  picking  up  this 
year  in  response  to  high  milk  prices  lost 
winter. 

Hard  times  have  returned  with  alarming 
Impact.  The  Minnesota  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Is  calling  it  a  "disaster  situation."  "I've 
never  seen  so  many  auction  bills  in  10  years," 
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a  spokesman  says.  In  Pennsylvania,  dairy 
spokesmen  claim  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  the 
scate'3  16,500  dairymen  could  be  forced  under 
by  spring.  And  even  In  Wisconsin,  the  na- 
tion's biggest  dairy  state.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Donald  E.  Wilkinson  says  the  state  could 
lose  2,000  of  its  53.000  dairy  herds,  well  above 
the  average  annual  loss  of  the  last  decade. 

"We've  never  faced  such  circumstances  as 
we're  facing  now,"  says  Samuel  F.  Howe,  as- 
sociate general  manager  of  the  nation's 
largest  dairy  cooperative.  Associated  Milk 
Producers  Inc.  "Every  dairyman  is  losing 
money  on  a  daily  basis  now." 

Sharply  rising  feed  costs  are  the  main  rea- 
son. The  41-year-old  Mr.  Musgrave,  for  ex- 
ample, has  seen  milo  prices  climb  to  $6.50  a 
hundred  pounds  from  $4.40  since  June  and 
soybean  supplement  prices  reach  $7.51  a 
hundred  pounds  from  $5.61.  That  leaves  him 
with  feed  costs  for  his  132-cow  herd  of  about 
$4,000  a  month,  up  from  about  $3,500  In 
June. 

Elsewhere,  the  situation  Is  much  the  same. 
"I  was  astounded  when  my  feed  costs  went 
over  $100  a  ton  last  year,"  says  dairyman 
Charles  Anken  of  Holland  Patent,  N.Y.,  "and 
now  they're  approaching  $200  a  ton."  And 
Bill  Oswalt,  a  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  dairyman, 
says  hay  prices  have  gone  to  $120  a  ton  from 
$45  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Nationally,  feed 
costs,  which  normally  constitute  about  half 
the  operating  costs  of  dalrymg.  Jumped  20 ':i 
from  July  to  August. 

Bulk  milk  prices  haven't  kept  pace.  In  Mr. 
Musgrave's  case,  sluggish  milk  prices  com- 
bined with  a  normal  seasonal  decline  in  milk 
output  to  leave  his  September  milk  check 
at  $6,500,  down  from  $8,900  in  June.  The  net 
price  he  receives  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  Increased  to  $8.06  from  $8  in  that  time. 
The  wholesale  milk  prices  paid  to  farmers 
normally  dip  during  the  summer  as  produc- 
tion Increases  seasonally,  but  this  year  prices 
came  crashing  down  an  extraordinary  16% 
between  March  and  July.  Consumer  resist- 
ance to  high  retail  prices  was  diverting  milk 
Into  such  lower-paying  uses  as  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  butter  and  evaporated  milk, 
where  the  market  was  glutted  from  increased 
imports  of  dairy  products.  Since  then,  con- 
tinued declines  in  consumer  demand  and  pro- 
duction gains  sparked  by  last  winter's  high 
prices  have  delayed  seasonal  increases  and 
kept  them  smaller  than  usual. 

The  combination  of  rising  feed  costs  and 
sluggish  milk  prices  has  left  dairymen  strug- 
gling to  pay  their  other  operating  costs.  "You 
get  only  two  things  for  free  in  farming,"  fig- 
ures dairyman  Charles  Miller  of  Kacketts- 
town,  N.J.  "Air  and  water."  Among  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's other  operating  requirements,  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  for  his  corn  has  reached  $185  a 
ton  from  $75  a  year  ago. 

And  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  faces  debt  pay- 
ments of  $3,200  a  month  on  loans  of  j.50,000 
for  land,  cattle  and  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment of  modern  dairyhig,  says  his  costs  for 
raising  and  baling  his  own  hay  have  risen 
to  $1.06  a  bale  from  56  cents  a  year  ago.  He 
expects  to  have  a  personal  loss  of  about  $9,000 
this  year,  contrasted  with  personal  net  in- 
come of  $14,000  last  year. 

Ironically,  low  cattle  prices  may  force  many 
dairymen  who  otherwise  would  sell  out  to 
stay  In  business.  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  trimmed 
his  herd  thU  year,  to  132  cows  from  178,  says 
cows  that  brought  $650  a  head  a  year  ago 
sold  for  $180  to  $200  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  dairymen  feel  politically  sty- 
mied by  the  taint  of  scandal  surrounding  do- 
nation of  funds  to  public  officials  by  some 
dairy  groups.  "If  any  official  tries  to  help  us 
now,"  says  Mrs.  Vera  Harrington,  who  with 
her  htisband  operates  three  dairy  farms  near 
Sulphur  Springs,  "they'll  holler,  'How  much 
Is  he  being  paid?'  "  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Is  considering  proposals  made  at  recent 


hearings  to  adjust  the  federal  milk  market- 
ing formula  by  setting  a  temporary  mini- 
mum for  the  price  of  milk  for  fluid  use,  but 
only  minor  relief  Is  expected. 

All  In  all,  dairymen  generally  are  facing 
the  future  with  the  heaviest  gloom  in  years. 
"The  frustrating  part  of  it,"  says  Norman 
Alger,  a  Mantua.  Ohio,  dairyman,  "is  that 
we  can't  produce  milk  at  a  price  people  want 
to  pay  for  it." 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Nelson,    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bvrd, 
Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Magnuson, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 
Brooke,     Mr.     Stafford,     Mr. 
Hathaway,    Mr.    Muskie,    Mr. 
Cranston,     Mr.     Jackson,     Mr. 
TUNNEY,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
Case,       Mr.       Weicker,       Mr. 
Mathias,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Aiken,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER) : 
S.  4207.  A  bill  entitled  the  Emergency 
Unemployment    Compensation    Act    of 
1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 

ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1974 
for  myself  and  Senators  Nelson  and 
jAviTs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  is  also 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Mansfield, 
Hugh  Scott,  Robert  Byrd,  Magnuson, 
Hart,  Mondale,  Pastore,  Kennedy, 
Humphrey,  Williams,  Brooke,  Muskie, 
Cranston,  Jackson,  Tunney.  Case, 
Mathias,  Randolph,  Hathaway,  Pell, 
Schweiker,  Taft,  Hartke,  Stafford. 
Bentsen,  Metcalf,  Bible.  Aiken,  and 
Weicker. 

The  fact  that  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leaders  imderscores  the  need 
for  immediate  action. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  into  law  now  so  that  we 
can  begin  paying  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram by  January  of  1975.  Our  proposal 
is  in  the  spirit  of  President  Ford's  pro- 
posals in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion area  and  I  hope  the  administration 
will  give  it  the  support  it  deserves  in 
order  to  secure  passage  in  the  weeks  re- 
maining in  the  93d  Congress. 

Our  economy  is  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession. As  a  result,  unemployment  is 
spreading.  In  October,  6  percent  of  the 
work  force — 5.5  million  workers  were 
out  of  jobs.  In  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut, over  80,000  people— over  5.6 
percent  of  the  work  force — are  out  of 
jobs. 

The  economic  pictui'e  is  not  getting 
brighter.  In  Connecticut,  it  has  been 
predicted  that  by  late  winter  or  early 
spring  unemployment  may  reach  10  per- 
cent. The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  Coimecticut  predicts  that  by  spring 
the  Connecticut  unemployment  figures 
will  reach  125,000. 

Congi-ess  and  the  President  have  a  re- 


sponsibility to  establish  long  term  pro- 
grams to  turn  our  economy  around. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  help  unemployed  work- 
ers and  their  families  make  it  through 
our  Nation's  economic  problems. 

Families  without  jobs  cannot  wait  a 
year  or  even  months  for  the  economic 
picture  to  brighten.  They  need  help  and 
they  need  it  now.  We  must  take  action 
now  so  that  jobless  families  can  begin 
receiving  extra  benefits  at  the  beginning 
of  1975. 

Our  bill  would  provide  13  weeks  of  ad- 
ditional emergency  unemployment  bene- 
fits after  a  worker  had  exhausted  his  26 
weeks  of  regular  benefits  and  13  weeks 
of  extended  benefits. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  cospon- 
sored which  became  law  in  December  of 
1971. 

The  13  additional  weeks  of  emergency 
benefits  would  assure  a  jobless  family  of 
up  to  1  year  of  unemployment  benefits. 
While  I  am  hopeful  that  a  meaningful 
public  service  jobs  program  will  enable 
many  of  the  unemployed  to  go  to  work, 
we  must  be  willing  to  provide  adequately 
for  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

specifics    of   THE   EMERGENCY    UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION     ACT    OF     1874 

Under  our  proposal  13  weeks  of  emer- 
gency benefits  would  be  paid  after  the 
26  weeks  of  regular  and  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  have  been  exhausted. 
The  program  would  last  through  1975 
and  1976. 

The  program  would  trigger  into  oper- 
ation so  that  it  would  begin  on  a  national 
basis  when  the  national  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  reaches  4  percent  for  at 
least  3  consecutive  months.  If  the  na- 
tional rate  does  not  hit  4  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months,  a  State  could  trigger 
into  the  program  on  its  own  if  its  own 
rate  is  4  percent  for  13  consecutive  weeks. 

States  would  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
Emergency  Compensation  benefits  out  of 
the  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion account  in  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund.  Appropriations  are  au- 
thoi-ized  to  provide  the  necessary  fvinds. 

In  addition  to  providing  13  weeks  of 
emergency  benefits,  our  bill  will  also  ease 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  under  the 
extended  benefits  program.  The  national 
trigger  for  the  extended  program  will  be 
lowered  from  4.5  to  4.0.  Once  the  na- 
tional trigger  is  reached,  all  States  would 
be  eligible  for  extended  benefits. 

In  addition.  States  will  be  authorized 
to  pay  benefits  without  meeting  the  addi- 
tional requirement  that  insured  unem- 
ployment be  20  percent  higher  than  in 
the  previous  2  years.  The  waiver  of  the 
20  percent  requirement  will  be  extended 
through  December  of  1976.  It  is  now 
scheduled  to  expire  on  April  30,  1975. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
comparing  present  law  with  the  Rlblcofif- 
Nelson-Javits  be  printed  at  tliis  point  iij 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollow.s : 
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December  '■ 


4, 


1971 


TjOTMFLOYWtKNT   COMPKNSATIOH 


PRESENT   LAW 

Regular 
26  weeks  state-financed.         j 
Extended        i 

13  additional  weeks  In  all  staies  U  national 
Insured  unemployment  rate  is  4.6  %;  or 

13  weeks  in  any  state  wber^  Insured  rata 
Is  4%  and  rate  Is  rising  at  120%  over  previous 
2  years  (this  120%  provision  fc  now  waived 
through  Apr.  30,  1975) .  60-60(  state-federal 
funding. 

Emergency      I 

No  provision. 


Cost 


EIBICOrF-NELSON-BIBICOFr 

Regular 
Unchanged. 

Extended 
13  additional  weeks  In  all  states  If  national 
Insured  unemployment  rate  Is  4%;  or 

13  weeks  In  any  stat«  where  Insured  rate 
is  4%.  (120%  requirement  would  be  waived 
through  Dec,  1976).  60-60  state-federal 
funding. 

Emergency 

13  additional  weeks  In  all  states  if  national 
Insured  unemployment  rate  Is  4%  for  at  least 
3  consecutive  months;  or 

13  weeks  if  the  state  unemployed  insured 
rate  is  4%  and  the  state  has  the  extended 
benefit  program  In  effect.  100  ^o  federal 
financing. 

Cost 

91. 1   biUicn  over  present  law. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  RnjicoFF,  Sena- 
tor jAviTs  and  my  other  doUeagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  toc(ay  to  intro- 
duce emergency  legislation  to  provide  ad- 
ditional unemployment  conipensation  to 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  weelc- 
ly  benefits  under  current  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws.  This  measure  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  workers  covered  uhder  exLsting 
imemployment  Insurance  lafws  to  receive 
up  to  52  weeks  of  total  bjenefits  while 
unemployment  is  intolerably  high. 

It  is  clear  there  is  an  unemployment 
crisis  in  America  today,  a^d  President 
Ford  lias  challenged  Congress  to  protect 
the  American  worker  from  tjhe  ravages  of 
that  crisis.  I  can  assure  Jou  Congress 
stands  ready  willing,  and  able  to  respond 
to  '..hat  challenge.  1 

I  want  especially  to  eraphasizc,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  bill  represents  just 
one  part  of  the  unemployn|ent  program 
we  expect  Congress  to  enact  in  the  days 
ahead.  In  addition  to  extending  benefits 
for  previously  covered  workers,  we  expect 
Congress  to  pass  legislatiop  to  enlarge 
the  federally  funded  public  service  em- 
ployment program  and  to  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  many  workers  not 
currently  covered  under  ainy  State  or 
Pedex-al  unemployment  iniurance  pro- 
gram. 

America  is  experiencing  a  6-percent 
rate  of  overall  imemployment  and  a  4 
percent  of  insured  employment.  Five  and 
one-half  million  workers  were  unem- 
ployed in  October,  and  all  aijalysts  expect 
a  substantial  increase  wheel  the  Novem- 
ber rate  is  announced  on  Friday.  E\'en 
Alan  Greenspan,  the  Preident's  chief 
economic  adviser,  and  Treiisury  Secre- 
tary William  Simon  have  n6w  estimated 
that  the  overall  rate  will  go  to  7  per- 
cent in  the  weeks  and  minths  ahead. 

Congress  cannot  stand  icuy  by  in  light 
of  these  grim  forecasts,  ^ile  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  unemployed  workers 
are  faced  with  the  exhauston  of  eveiy 
avenue  of  aid  but  welfare,  ff  we  do  not 
act  now  to  establish  compr^ensive  pro- 
grams of  assistance,  we  aie  In  for  the 
coldest  and  hardest  winter  since  the 
1930's.  I 

The  measure  we  are  introducing  today 
would  work  as  follows:        f 

Workers  currently  coverid  by  unem- 
ployment compensation  are  Generally  en- 


titled to  Stale  benefits  for  up  to  2G  weeks, 
depending  on  the  duration  oi"  their  previ- 
ous employment.  Some  States  piovide 
longer  benefits;  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
provides  up  to  34  weeks  of  regular  bene- 
fits. Under  a  Federal-State  extended 
benefit  program  enacted  in  1970,  work- 
ers are  also  entitled  to  up  to  13  weeks  of 
extended  benefits,  funded  half  by  the 
State  and  half  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  insured  unemployment  in  their 
State  exceeds  4  percent,  or  if  national 
insured  unemployment  exceeds  4.5  per- 
cent. 

As  a  general  rule,  insured  unemploy- 
ment lags  behind  the  overall  national  un- 
employment rate  computed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  by  2  percent- 
age points — that  is,  an  overall  national 
unemployment  rate  of  6  percent  would 
more  or  less  equal  an  insured  rate  cf  4 
percent. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  lower  from  4.5  to  4  percent  the  na- 
tional rate  of  insured  unemployment  that 
would  trigger  "on"  the  extended  pro- 
gram as  it  currently  exists  and  to  add 
to  that  program  a  special  13-week  emer- 
gency assistance  program,  which  would 
also  trigger  "on"  at  4  percent  national 
or  4  percent  statcv/ide  insured  unem- 
ployment. 

Workers  currently  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  would 
therefore  be  eligible  for  up  to  26  more 
weeks  of  benefits  when  they  exhaust  their 
regular  State  benefits,  so  long  as  na- 
tional or  statewide  insured  unemploy- 
ment remains  above  4  percent. 

The  Labor  Department  has  estimated 
that  the  bill's  4-percent  national  insured 
unemployment  standard  would  be  met  by 
early  January  at  the  late.'-.t.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  in  both  House.s  to  en- 
act this  bill,  as  well  as  the  other  meas- 
ures we  expect  soon  to  bring  before  you 
with  the  swiftness  required  by  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis  ahead. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  Oc- 
tober the  President  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  presented  a  series 
of  proposals  designed  to  deal  with  the 
current  economic  crisis.  This  past  Mon- 
day at  his  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent exhorted  the  Congi-ess  to  act 
promptly  on  these  proposals. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  President  made 
his  Initial  proposals  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  ranking  minority  member,  has  turned 
its  full  attentions  to  consideration  of  his 
proposals  to  aid  the  unemployed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Nation's  economic  condi- 
tion has  continued  to  worsen.  In  par- 
ticular, unemployment  continues  to  spiral 
to  unconscionable  levels  with  no  end  yet 
in  sight. 

The  program  that  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators are  proposing  here  today  would 
provide  lonr-term  unemployed  workers 
with  as  much  as  52  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  It  would 
create  a  new  program  of  special  un- 
employment benefits  for  workers  who 
exhaust  their  rights  to  regular  and  ex- 
tended (Federal)  xmemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  This  program,  en- 
tirely federally  financed,  would  trigger 
"on"  in  all  States  when  the  national  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  reaches  4  per- 
cent or  more  (approximately  6  percent 
total)  for  3  consecutive  months.  It  could 
also  be  triggered  "on"  in  individual 
States  if  their  insured  unemployment 
rate  averages  4  percent  or  more  for  13 
consecutive  weeks.  Current  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  4  percent  national  trig- 
ger level  would  be  rt  ached  on  or  about 
January  1  of  next  year. 

This  program  would  also  continue  the 
temporary  waiver  of  the  "120  percent" 
trigger  requirement  of  the  Federal-Siate 
extended  unemployment  benefits  pro- 
gram through  December  of  1976.  This 
waiver  eliminates  the  requirement  that  a 
State  have  an  insured  imemployment 
rate  that  is  20  percent  higher  than  its 
rate  for  the  corresponding  month  for  the 
previous  2  years.  The  State  trigger  on 
the  extended  benefits  program  would 
thus  contimie  as  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4  peicent.  This  waiver  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  several 
times  in  the  past  2  years  at  the  urging  of 
myself  and  Senator  Ribicoff. 

The  President  has  proposed  two  new 
programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
high  and  continuing  unemployment. 
While  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  continue  to  study  these 
proposals,  it  lis  vital  that  we  provide 
immediate  relief  for  workers  who  are 
suffering  from  long-term  unemployment. 
The  progrr.m  that  we  are  prop>osing 
today  has  two  distinct  advantages  over 
the  special  unemployment  program  pre- 
sented by  the  President.  First,  this  pro- 
gram would  continue  automatically  if 
needed  until  December  of  1976,  as  op- 
posed to  the  cutoff  date  in  the  President's 
proposal  of  December  1975.  With  our 
program  we  can  provide  some  measure 
of  income  security  to  those  workers  who 
will  continue  to  become  unemployed  if 
the  Nation's  economic  condition  does  not 
recover  by  the  end  of  next  year.  All  eco- 
nomic forecasts  indicate,  sadly,  that  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  any  significant  re- 
lief from  the  serious  inflation  and  un- 
employment problems  with  which  we  are 
now  plagued  before  1976.  Second,  the 
program  I  am  proposing  relies  on  trigger 
mechanisms,  and  builds  upon  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  already  in 
existence,  rather  than  creating  an  en- 
tirely new  program. 

As  critical  as  is  this  legislation,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  There  are  many  seri- 
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ous  deficiencies  in  the  basic  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  system. 
For  example,  more  than  10  million  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  not  covered 
by  the  present  system,  and  other  inequi- 
ties exist  with  respect  to  qualifications 
for  benefits,  benefit  durations,  benefit 
levels  and  other  areas.  For  this  reason 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
is  giving  urgent  consideration  to  addi- 
tional legislation  to  provide  basic  imem- 
ployment payments  on  a  federally- 
financed  basis  to  those  workers  not  pro- 
tected by  the  existing  system. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
quick  action  on  legislation  (S.  4079) 
which  I  and  Senator  Nelson  have  previ- 
ously introduced,  which  would  infuse  an 
aggregate  of  $4.0  billion  for  more  than 
500,000  public  sen'ice  jobs.  These  addi- 
tional job  creation  resources  would  sup- 
plement the  $1.1  billion  made  available 
since  June  for  170,000  public  service  jobs. 

For  this  Congress  to  adjourn  without 
taking  action  to  provide  some  measure 
of  relief  for  the  tliousands  of  long-term 
unemployed  who  are  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  our  worsening  economic  situation 
would  be  unconscionable.  I  am  pleased 
that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  In  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
and  hope  that  it  will  receive  our  most 
immediate  attention. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  4209.  A  bi"  to  strengthen  the  in- 
tergovernmental response  to  the  current 
energy  emergency  by  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  grants 
to  families  with  armual  incomes  of 
$8,000  or  less  to  assist  such  families  to 
obtain  emergency  heating  fuel,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

INTEECOVEEN  MENTAL    EMERGENCY     HEATING 
FUEL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
just  last  winter  that  an  embargo  by  the 
Arab  oil  producers  brought  on  an  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Now  it  is  winter  again,  and  another 
crisis  is  upon  us.  Less  spectacular  than 
that  of  last  year,  it  is  no  less  serious  in 
its  impact. 

The  energy  crisis  last  winter  was 
caused  by  a  shortage  of  supplies.  And 
though  some  Americans  suffered  more 
than  others,  the  shortage  affected  every 
one  of  us  In  a  very  real  way. 

This  winter,  the  energy  crisis  is  one 
of  price  rather  than  supply.  And  the 
burden  this  time  around  promises  to  be 
much  less  equally  distributed.  For  with 
fuel  prices — particularly  for  heating  oil — 
soaring  out  of  sight,  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay  are  going  to  have  a  long 
cold  winter. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Inter- 
governmental Emergency  Heating  Fuel 
Assistance  Act,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Randolph  a  bill  to  provide  em- 
ergency financial  assistance  to  families 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  energy 
they  need  to  keep  warm  this  winter. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  assist  States 
that  develop  programs  to  provide  heating 
assistance  to  families  whose  annual  In- 


comes are  $8,000  or  less.  Funds  would  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  according 
to  a  simple  formula  based  on  the  ntimber 
of  eligible  families  in  each  State  and  the 
State's  relative  temperature. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  needed 
and  needed  now.  Fuel  prices  have  gone 
up  dramatically  in  recent  years.  In  fact, 
the  September  Consumer  Price  Index 
shows  that  energy  prices  have  Increased 
63.8  percent  during  the  year  ending  in 
May.  Leading  the  way  is  petroleum  with 
an  increase  of  69.1  percent  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  and  an  85.2  percent  increase  in 
the  price  of  refined  products. 

For  the  consumer,  those  statistics 
mean  higher  heating  bills  —in  dollars  and 
cents.  For  example,  in  my  State,  No.  2 
heating  oil— which  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  homes  in  the  State  use  for  heat- 
ing— has  increased  from  19  cents  a  gallon 
in  December  1972  to  39  cents  a  gallon  in 
November  of  1974.  In  other  words,  a  con- 
sumer who  only  2  years  ago  v.as  paying 
$400  a  year  to  heat  his  home  must  now 
spend  $800  for  the  same  amount  of 
energy. 

And  the  situation  is  as  bad  in  other 
parts  of  the  comitry.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  its  publication 
"The  Great  Energy  Crisis  of  1973-74," 
reports  that  in  Georgia  the  price  of  pro- 
pane rose  400  percent  before  "stabilizing" 
at  a  level  of  ?00  percent  increase. 

In  Kentucky,  where  many  of  the  poor 
heat  with  coal,  the  price  of  coal  has  gone 
up  300  percent  to  500  percent  over  the 
past  2  years. 

And  in  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Milton 
Shapp  says  the  average  cost  of  heating  a 
home  with  oil  has  increa.sed  from  $312 
a  year  to  $420  and  v.-ith  coal  from  $340 
to  $625. 

OEO  observed — 

Heating  fuel  price  increases  are  no  prob- 
lem In  warm  weather,  but  they  wUl  strike 
most  painfully  at  the  poor  next  fall  and  win- 
ter, when  prices  will  be  higher,  and  the 
weather — '73-'74  was  a  mild  winter — ^may 
not  be  as  benign.  <:k>sts  of  propane,  electrclty, 
fuel  oil,  gasoline — all  the  energy  people  pur- 
chase directly — are  climbing  rapidly  and 
price  Increases  are  essentially  uncontrolled. 

As  prices  have  gone  up,  the  low  income 
have  begun  to  spend  more  and  more  of 
their  income  on  energy  needs.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  final  report  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  energy  policy  project,  low- 
income  Americans  now  spend  15  percent 
of  the  family  budget  on  energy  as  com- 
pared with  4  percent  for  the  well-to-do. 
Tills  disparity  is  fiu'ther  accented  by  a 
harsh  irony  of  simple  economics  while 
the  poor  use  less  energy  on  the  average, 
they  must  pay  more  for  the  energy  tiiey 
douse. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Washington 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  show 
that  for  1972-73,  an  average  household 
paid  $361  for  235  million  Btu's  of  heat 
or  $1.64  per  million  Btu's.  But  poor 
families,  who  on  the  average  used  only 
174  million  Btu's,  had  to  pay  $1.81  per 
million  Btu's.  And  the  elderly,  many 
of  whom  are  on  fixed  incomes,  paid  out 
most  of  all— $3.50  per  milhon  Btu's. 

In  addition,  because  many  low-income 
people  live  in  older  housing  that  Is  often 
poorly  constructed  and  Inadequately  in- 
sulated, they  must  buy  extra  energy  to 
make  up  for  that  which  is  lost. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  a  lot 
about  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  both 
food  and  fuel.  We  are  too  well  aware 
that  the  price  of  food  has  gone  up  12 
percent  in  the  last  year  and  is  expected 
to  continue  to  rise. 

The  harsh  human  realities  of  those 
price  increases  for  low-income  people  is 
sdl  too  clear — ^mless  low-income  families 
receive  some  kind  of  help,  they  will  be 
forced  to  make  the  cruel  choices  between 
necessities. 

They,  unlike  those  Americans  with 
higher  incomes,  wUl  be  forced  to  choose 
between  staying  warm  this  v.inter  and 
eating  properly — between  adequate 
health  care  and  adequate  heating,  and 
that  Hobson's  choice  is  underscored 
when,  as  it  did  in  Maine  last  winter,  the 
temperature  stays  below  zero  for  a  whole 
week,  sometimes  dropping  to  27  degree's 
below. 

This  point  was  brought  home  to  me  re- 
cently when  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
retired  person  in  my  SUte.  She  wrote  to 
tell  me  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to 
afford  to  heat  two  rooms  in  her  house 
and  have  enough  to  eat  on  her  monthly 
income  of  $132  from  social  seciirity. 

Another  problem  faced  by  low-  and 
middle-income  families  this  winter  is  the 
lack  of  credit  and  the  inability  of  fuel 
dealers— the  traditional  source  of  such 
credit — to  come  to  their  assistance. 

In  past  years,  long  term  payment  pro- 
grams and  other  credit  arrangements 
enabled  low-  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies to  purchase  and  pay  for  needed  en- 
ergy supphes.  But  because  fuel  costs  rose 
so  high  last  winter,  many  families  still 
owe  money  on  last  year's  heating  bill.  As 
a  result,  fuel  dealers  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  extend  further  credit. 

The  high  prices  of  fuel  have  even 
further  reduced  the  abihty  of  fuel  deal- 
ers to  extend  credit.  Because  they  must 
now  pay  out  so  much  cash  to  tJieir 
wholesalers  in  order  to  secure  fuel,  they 
have  httle  money  left  with  which  to 
offer  credit. 

In  my  own  region  of  New  England, 
small  oil  dealers  are  a  principal  suppUer 
of  heating  oil,  as  a  result,  their  inabiUty 
to  extend  credit  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
entire  distribution  system. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  disruption 
would  be  grave,  indeed.  Consumers  would 
be  unhappy  to  buy  fuel.  And  small  dealers 
would  face  the  prospect  of  being  forced 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  is  no  panacea  for 
these  serious  long-term  problems. 

It  is  an  emergency  program  to  provide 
emergency  relief  and  provide  it  during 
the  energy  price  emergency  this  winter. 
It  would  provide  the  greatest  relief  to 
those  families  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  would  permit  the  States  to  provide 
that  help  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  their  residents. 

And  most  important,  it  is  a  modest 
re.sponse  to  a  most  extreme  problem. 

Tills  legislation  would  establish  no 
elaborate  bureaucracy. 

It  is  designed  to  perform  only  one 
function— to  put  funds  for  fuel  Into  cold 
hands. 

When  I  began  work  on  this  legislation, 
I  set  four  goals  that  a  program  to  assist 
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low-income  families  with  ttieir  heating 

bills  must  meet — 
First.  It  must  be  simply  enough  to 

begin  operating  and  provl(|e  relief  this 

winter;  j^ 

Second.  It  must  offer  reaef  to  those 

families  caught  in  the  no->  predit/hlgh- 

cost  cnmch; 
Third.  It  must  not  pay  people  to  waste 

energy;  and 
Fourth.  It  must  put  the  woney  where 

it  Is  the  coldest  and  where  people  need  It 

the  most. 

I  b-lleve  the  let  elation  I  »m  introduc- 
ing today  meets  those  objectives. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  Joined 
In  the  Introduction  of  this  bill  by  Sena« 
tor  Randolph,  a  congressional  pioneer  in 
energy  matters.  An  early  awareness  that 
the  United  States  was  pursuing  an  un- 
wise course  led  to  his  warnings  15  years 
ago  that  energy  demand  wojuld  outstrip 
our  ability  to  meet  it  from  domestic  fuel 
sources.  Senator  Randolph's  concern  and 
continued  efforts  resulted  in  establish- 
ment in  1971  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study,  an  activity  that 
has  been  valuable  in  helping  the  Senate 
to  understand  and  respond  td  the  critical 
energy  questions  of  the  past.  His  experi- 
ence and  his  L.:owledge  in  ejnergy  mat- 
ters are  substantial.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanjimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  ft  section  by 
section  analysis,  and  a  table  estimat- 
ing allotments  to  the  States  under  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  f 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

S.  4209  I 

A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Intergjovernmental 
response  to  the  current  enetgf  emergency 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  grants  to  families  Itvlth  annual 
Incomes  of  $8,000  or  less  tal  assist  such 
families  to  obtain  emergency  iieating  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes  | 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenatM  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assemble^.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "IntergJDvei .  mental 
Emergency  Heating  Fuel  Asslstimce  Act  of 
1974".  I 

DECLARATION    OF   POLldT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  flndsjlhat  solving 
the  present  energy  emergency  rnulres  a  co- 
opyeratlve  effort  among  the  Fedval  Govern- 
ment and  the  States;  that  the  Ixigh  cost  of 
home  beating  fuel  this  wlnteif  ts  a  major 
aspect  of  the  energy  emergency;!  that  an  im- 
portant concern  of  the  States  In  leallng  with 
the  current  energy  emergency  is  1  isuring  that 
low  income  families  within  thelrj  urlsdlctlons 
can  afford  the  cost  of  fuel  for  ^  sating  their 
homes  this  winter;  that  the  Stat<  i  are  limited 
In  their  ability  to  provide  financt  il  assistance 
to  help  low  Income  families  pa^  their  home 
heating  fuel  bills;  and  that  the ;  ntergovern- 
mental  response  to  the  energ^  emergency 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  If  t<  e  States  re- 
ceived Federal  financial  assist^  ice  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  low  Income |  :amllies  pay 
the  cost  of  home  heating  fuel.j 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  ()  sclares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  Statj  s  to  provide 
financial  assistance  payments  1^  the  States 
to  help  them  pay  for  asslstanc  to  low  in- 
come families  who  cannot  affor(  the  cost  of 
heating  their  homes  this  winter. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE     AUT     ORIZED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Admlnlstra^  )r  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provislonalDf  this  Act, 


make  grants  to  States  for  assisting  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  $8,000  or  less  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  acquiring  beating  fuel  dur- 
ing the  present  energy  emergency. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $75.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Admlri.-;- 
trator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

(2)  "heating  fuel"  means  fuel  obtained 
from  any  energy  source  for  use  In  heating 
residential  dwellings, 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  "eligible  family"  means  a  family,  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  whose  an- 
nual income  is  $8,000  or  less,  and 

(5)  "temperature  factor"  means  the  ratio 
the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  total  number 
of  degrees  annually  by  which  all  reporting 
stations  in  a  State.  Included  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Environmental  Data  Service. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration for  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
faU  below  an  average  dally  temperature  of 
65  degrees  Farenhelt  divided  by  the  number 
of  reporting  statioiis  In  the  State  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  average  for  all 
States  of  the  number  of  degrees  annually 
that  fall  below  an  average  dally  temperature 
of  65  degrees  Farenhelt;  except  that  each 
degree  In  the  numerator  for  each  State  which 
exceeds  such  national  average  shall  count 
as  two  degrees. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
appropriated  under  Section  3(b)  of  this  Act 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  temperature  factor  of  the  State  by 
the  number  of  eligible  families  in  the  State 
and  then  dividing  that  product  by  the  sum 
of  such  products  for  all  States. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Administrator  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
period  as  the  Administrator  may  fix.  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ment to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Administrator  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its 
State  application  approved  under  this  Act. 
and  the  total  reduction  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  In  car- 
rying out  the  requirement  of  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  procedures 
for  prompt  reallotment  of  funds  under  this 
Act  so  as  to  assure  the  vise  of  assistance 
during  the  winter  months.  Any  amount  real- 
lotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  dur- 
ing a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  number  of  eligible  families  In  each 
State  and  the  temperature  factor  In  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  sat- 
l.sfactory  data  available  to  him. 

USES     or     FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  7  for  providing  financial 
assistance  to  eligible  families  in  each  State 
to  assist  such  families  to  obtain  needed 
heating  fuel. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec,  7.  (a)  Each  State  may  receive  a  grant 
under  this  Act  only  upon  application  to 
the  Administrator,  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 


such  information  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  provide  for  a  State  program  for  fur- 
nishing heating  fuel  assistance  to  eligible 
families; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  has 
In  effect  or  will  soon  have  in  effect  a  pro- 
gram which  places  special  emphasis  upon 
conserving  energy; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  available  for  the  purpose  described  in 
section  6,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

(4)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dis- 
pursal  of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act; 

(5)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will  be 
furnished  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Administrator  may  rea- 
sonably require  and  such  reports  will  be 
kept  and  access  furnished  thereto  as  the 
Administrator  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  approve, 
within  30  days  of  its  receipt,  any  application 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  any  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  section  6.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  to  the  SUte  which  has 
an  application  approved  under  section  7. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  needed  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  that  application. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec  9.  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State,  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  application  of 
that  State  approved  under  section  7,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  State  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  under  this 
Act  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  paymeiits  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act. 

ADM  INISTRATION 

Sec   10.  The  .^dmlnistrator  may — 

(a)  promulgate  such  rules,  i-egulations  and 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  government  and 
of  any  other  public  agency  or  Institution  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
t\pon. 

CONSULTATION    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 
STATE  UOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  Administrator  shall — 

( 1 )  before  promulgating  any  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  policies  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  consult,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
with  State  governments  and  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
rules,  regulations  or  policies;  and 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to  State 
progi-ams — to  assist  State  governments  in 
their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  energy  related 
problems  of  low  Income  families. 
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Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  April  30,  1975, 
on  the  operation  of  the  program.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  this  Act  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  operation  of  the  program. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  provision  of  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Bights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d- 
2000-4)  shall  apply  to  any  activity,  program, 
or  service  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
any  funds  received  by  any  State  under  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
title  VI  with  respect  to  the  dUtrlbutlon  and 
use  of  any  funds  u;ider  this  Act.  Whenever 
the  Administrator  di'termines  that  any  State 
receiving  funds  undtr  this  Act  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  title  VI, 
or  any  regulation  of  the  Administration  pro- 
mulgated with  respect  thereto,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  appro- 
priate action  be  instituted,  (2)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  such  title 
VI,  or  (3)  take  such  other  r.ctlon  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(b)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  an  action  of  an  official  of  a  State 
thereof  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  In  violation  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  pvirsuant 
thereto,  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  relief  on 
bis  own  behalf  against  such  official.  Any  such 
action  may  be  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  person  resides, 
or  In  which  the  claim  arose,  or  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  court  may,  In  Its  discretion, 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in 
such  civil  action  if  he  certifies  that  the  case 
Is  of  general  public  importance.  Upon  appli- 
cation by  the  complainant  and  In  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  court  may  deem  Just,  the 
court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  com- 
plainant and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dvil  action  without  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  costs,  or  security.        i 

(c)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  court,  in  Its  discretion,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  act  or  prac- 
tice prohibited  by  this  section  which  occurs 
In  a  State  which  has  a  State  law  prohibiting 
such  act  or  practice  and  establishing  or  au- 
thorizing a  Stat«  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  thereto  upon  receiv- 
ing notice  thereof,  no  civil  action  may  be 
brought  under  this  section  before  the  expi- 
ration of  thirty  days  after  written  notice  of 
such  alleged  act  or  practice  has  been  given 
to  the  appropriate  State  authority  by  regis- 
tered mall  or  In  person,  provided  that  the 
court  may  stay  proceedings  In  such  civil  ac- 
tion pending  the  termination  of  State  en- 
forcement proceedings. 

PAYMENTS  NOT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  INCOME 

Sec.  14.  No  payment  received  under  this 
Act  shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  or  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  or  the  extent  of  ellglbiUty  of  any 
person  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 
Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Emergency  Heating 
PcEL  System  Act 

Section  1  provides  that  this  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Tntergovermnental  Emer- 
gency Heating  Fuel  Systems  Act  of  1974." 


declaration  of  policy 
Section  2  sets  out  the  Congressional  find- 
ings that  solving  the  present  energy  emer- 
gency requires  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States;  that  the 
high  cost  of  home  heating  fuel  this  winter 
Is  a  major  aspect  of  the  energy  emergency; 
that  an  Important  concern  of  the  state  in 
dealing  with  the  energy  emergency  is  ensur- 
ing tha^  low  Income  families  can  afford  fuel 
for  heating  their  homes  this  winter;  that 
the  states  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  low-Income  fam- 
ilies; and  that  the  Intergovernmental  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  emergency  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  If  the  states  received  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  low-income  families. 

Section  2  further  declares  the  national 
policy  to  provide  financial  assistance  pay- 
ments to  the  states  to  help  them  pay  for 
assistance  to  low-mcome  families  who  can 
not  otherwise  afford  the  cost  of  heating  their 
homes  this  winter. 

financial  assistance  authorized 
Section  3  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  the  states  for  assisting  low-Income 
families  to  pay  for  heating  fuel  during  the 
present  energy  emergency.  $75  million  would 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  making 
such  grants. 

definitions 

Section  4  defines  several  terms  used  In  the 
Act. 

"Administrator"  is  defined  as  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. "Heating  fuel"  is  defined  as  "fuel  ob- 
tained from  any  energy  source  for  use  In 
heating  residential  dwellings."  "Stat«"  means 
each  of  the  several  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Eligible  family"  is  defined  by  this  section 
as  "a  family  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  whose  annual  income  Is  less  than 
$6,000" 

"Temperature  factor"  Is  defined  by  this 
section  as  "the  ratio,  the  numerator  of 
which,  is  the  total  number  of  degrees  an- 
nually by  which  all  reporting  stations  in  a 
state,  included  In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Environmental  Data  Service,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  faU  below  an 
average  daUy  temperature  of  65  degrees  F 
divided  by  the  number  of  reporting  stations 
In  the  state,  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  average  for  all  states  of  the  number 
of  degrees  annually  that  fall  below  an  aver- 
age dally  temperature  of  65  degrees  P;  pro- 
vided that,  each  degree  in  the  numerator  for 
each  state  which  exceeds  such  national  aver- 
age shall  count  as  2  degrees." 

allotments 

Section  5  establishes  the  manner  In  which 
the  Administrator  Is  required  to  determine 
each  state's  allotment. 

Subsection  6(a)  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  determine  the  total  allotment — for 
each  state  by  multiplying  the  total  alloca- 
tion of  $75  million  by  the  ratio  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  temperature  factor  of  the 
state  by  the  number  of  eligible  families  in 
the  state  and  then  dividing  that  product  by 
the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  states. 

Subsection  5(b)  requires  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator make  available  for  redistribution 
from  time  to  time  State  allotments  which  be 
determines  wUl  not  be  utUlzed  or  necessary. 
The  redistribution  to  other  states  must  be 
made  In  the  same  proportion  as  their  original 
allotment  under  the  Act's  formula,  adjusted 
for  their  particular  needs.  In  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  Subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  prompt  reallotment  of  funds  so  as 
to  assure  the  use  of  assistance  during  the 
winter  months.  Any  amount  redistributed  to 


a  state  under  this  Subsection  will  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  Section  6(a) . 

Subsection  5(a)  allows  the  Administrator 
to  determine  the  number  of  eligible  families 
in  each  state  and  the  temperature  factor  for 
each  state  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Section  6  requires  that  grants  made  under 
this  Act  be  used  in  accordance  with  approved 
applications  providing  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  families  with  annual  incomes  of  f8,- 
000  or  less  In  each  state  to  assist  such  fam- 
ilies in  obtaining  needed  heating  fuel. 
applications 

Section  7  details  the  Information  the  states 
must  provide  In  their  applications  for  funds 
under  this  Act.  That  application  must: 

1.  Provide  for  a  State  program  for  furnish- 
ing heating  fuel  assistance  to  families  with 
annual  Incomes  of  $8,000  or  less; 

2.  Provide  assurances  that  the  state  has  In 
effect  or  will  soon  put  Into  effect  a  program 
which  places  special  emphasis  on  conserving 
energy; 

3.  Provide  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
under  the  Act  will  supplement  or  Increase 
the  level  of  funds  available  for  providing 
heating  assistance  to  low-Income  families; 

4.  Provide  that  necessary  fiscal  controls 
and  accounting  procedures  be  established  to 
assure  the  proper  use  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  Act;  and 

5.  Requires  states  which  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  will  furnish  and  keep  such 
reports  as  the  Administrator  requires. 

Subsection  7(b)  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  approve  within  30  days  of  Its  receipt, 
any  application  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  Subsection  7(a).  The  Subsection  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Administrator  may  not  dis- 
approve, in  whole  or  In  part,  any  application 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  without  first 
giving  the  State  reasonable  notice  and  an 
opfwrtunlty  for  a  hearing. 

PAYMENTS 

Section  8  sets  forth  the  manner  In  which 
payments  must  be  made  to  the  Slates. 

WITHHOLDING 

Section  9  provides  that  the  Administrator 
may  withhold  funds  from  a  state  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
Its  application  for  those  funds,  providing  be 
gives  that  state  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  bis 
functions  under  the  Act,  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  any  other  public  agency 
or  institution  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
aigreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

CONSULTATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCF 
TO  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

Section  11  describes  the  technical  assist- 
ance and  consultation  the  Administration 
must  provide  to  state  governments. 

Subsection  11(a)  stipulates  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  consult  vrtth  State  govern- 
ments before  promulgating  any  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  policies  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act. 

Subsection  11(b)  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
assist  State  government  In  their  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  energy  related  problems  of 
low-Income  families.  Such  technical  assist- 
ance may  Include  advice  and  consultation 
relating  to  State  programs. 

REPORTS 

Section  12  requires  the  Administrator  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
the   program.    The   report   must  "Include    a 
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statement  of  the  disbursemei  ts  made  by 
the  Administrator  under  the  Act  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of    he  program. 

PROmsmON  AGAINST  OISCRIWNATION 

Section  13  makes  Title  VI  ;bf  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  applicable  to  the  kctlvittes  fi- 
nanced in  whole  and  In  part  fr#n  the  funds 
provided  for  In  the  Act.  The  Section  further 
expressly  guarantees  the  right  dt  individuals 
to  sue  In  the  Federal  District  cjiurts  in  case 
of  violation  of  Title  VI,  and  provides,  in 
appropriate  cases,  for  the  payl  tent  of  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  to  tlj  i  prevailing 
party.  i 

PAYMENTS  NOT  TO  BE  CONSlnEREjl  AS  INCOME 

Section  14  provides  that  no  aaymeuts  re- 
ceived under  the  Act  cannot  n  considered 
as  income  for  the  purpose  of  {he  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  for  me  purposes 
of  determining  the  eligibility  || or  the  ex- 
tent of  eligibility  of  any  persoj  i  for  assist 
ance  under  the  Social  Securltjj|Act  or  any 
other  Federal  program. 


Tem- 
per I- 
ture 
(iclor 


Number  of 
elitiMe 
families 


Alabama 0.46 

Alaska 4.23 

Arizona 66 

Arltansas 62 

California .61 

Colorado 1.63 

Connecticut 1. 1 

Delaware 82 

District  of  Columbia  ...  .82 

Florida 15 

Georgia 5 

Hawaii 0.00005 

Idaho 1.28 

Illinois 1.12 

Indiana 99 

Iowa 1.46 

Kansas 1.10 

Kentucky 81 

Louisiana 34 

Maine 2.17 

Maryland 8S 

Massachusetts 1.29 

Michigan 1.73 

Minnesota 2.31 

Mississippi 42 

Missouri 93 

Montana 1.99 

Nebraska 1.57 

Nevada 1.34 

New  Hampshire 3.04 

New  Jersey 87 

New  Mexico 90 

New  York 1.23 

North  Carolina 63 

North  Dakote 2.38 

Ohio 1.04 

Oklahoma 71 

Oregon I.l8 

Pennsylvania 1. 11 

Rhode  Island 1.09 

South  Carolina 50 

So.th  Dakota 1.88 

Tennessee 69 

Texas 41 

Utah 1.48 

Vermont 1.92 

Virginia 74 

Washington 1.34 

West  Virginia 94 

Wisconsin 1.71 

Wyoming 2.16 


486.310 

19,068 

181.917 

320.799 

1,  490. 374 

212,298 

183. 46S 

45.730 

66.210 

873, 079 

559. 938 

50, 877 

84,161 

843,846 

458,621 

302,184 

258.923 

446,445 

465.188 

119,362 

294,191 

410,340 

635, 178 

332, 601 

342,579 

521,657 

78. 175 

170,243 

39.238 

66,544 

505.672 

124, 283 

1,  525, 789 

668,204 

76.044 

866,544 

353,213 

208, 313 

1, 120. 141 

85,437 

331,948 

87,286 

555, 249 

1,307,609 

97,649 

45,517 

496,283 

282,052 

249, 577 

363,109 

35,416 


Per- 
cent- 
age 

ol 
total 
allot- 
ment 


Dollars 
(in  mil- 
lions) 


i.oin 

.0044 

.0065 

.0107 

.0491 

.0187 

.0109 

.0020 

.0029 

.0071 

.0151 

000 

0058 

0511 

.0246 

0238 

0154 

.0195 

.0085 

0140 

0140 

0286 

0595 

.0415 

0078 

.0263 

0084 

0145 

0028 

0109 

.0238 

0061 

.1016 

0228 

0098 

0488 

0136 

.0133 

0673 

0050 

.0090 

0089 

.0207 

,0290 

.0078 

,0047 

.1099 

.0205 

.0127 

,0336 

.0041 


0.9075 

.3300 

.4875 

.8025 

3. 6825 

1.4025 

.8175 

.1500 

.2175 

.5325 

1.1325 

0.0000 

.4350 

3. 8325 

1.8450 

1.7850 

1.1550 

1.4625 

.6375 

1.0500 

1.0500 

2. 1450 

4.  4625 

3.1125 

.5850 

1.9725 

.6300 

1.0875 

.2100 

.8175 

1. 7850 

.4575 

7.6200 

1.7100 

.7350 

3.6600 

1.0200 

.9975 

5. 0475 

.3750 

.6750 

.6675 

1.  5525 

2,1750 

.5850 

.3525 

1.4925 

1.  5375 

.9525 

2. 5200 

.3075 


SENATOR    RANDOLPH    JOINS    IN    EFflOST    TO    AID 
LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES  IN  MEETINqtuEL  COSTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  prices 
are  continuing  to  rise  at  a]  rate  that 
threatens  to  deprive  many  Americans  of 
the  ability  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessities  of  life.  Many  fimily  bud- 
gets can  be  adjusted  so  that  eaienditures 
are  shifted  from  items  conswered  lux- 
uries to  such  essentials  as  food,  housing 
and  heat.  I] 

The  heavy  snows  and  plugging  tem- 
peratures that  struck  States  lii  the  East 
and  Midwest  last  weekend  weife  dramatic 


reminders  that  winter  is  here.  With  the 
severe  weather,  the  provision  of  heat  be- 
come a  critical  necessity  that  demands  a 
larger  share  of  family  Incomes. 

I  am  gratified  to  join  Senator  Muskie 
In  introducing  legislation  for  Immediate 
implementation  to  assist  low-income 
families  in  meeting  their  heating  re- 
quirements— not  some  time  in  the  future, 
but  this  winter.  The  able  Senator  from 
Maine  has  observed  that  the  cost  of  home 
heating  has  skyrocketed.  This  is  true 
of  every  fuel — oil,  natural  gas.  and  coal. 
This  situation  would  be  bad  enough  even 
if  the  cost  of  other  necessities  was  rela- 
tively stable.  But  in  a  time  when  all 
prices  are  rising — along  with  unemploy- 
ment— it  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Senator  Mcskie  has  demonstrated  his 
concern  in  drafting  a  bill  that  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It 
would  authorize  the  distribution  of  $75 
million  to  the  States  to  provide  fuel  sup- 
plement payments  to  low-income  fam- 
iUes.  Federal  funds  would  be  allocated 
through  a  simple  formula  utilizing  the 
number  of  eligible  families  and  tempera- 
ture factors. 

Under  this  proposed  allocation  West 
Virginia  would  be  eligible  for  $925,500  to 
help  people  keep  warm  this  winter.  I 
saw  the  heavy  snows  in  West  Virginia 
last  weekend,  and  I  know  this  money 
would  be  well  spent  in  helping  people 
keep  out  the  cold  in  the  months  ahead. 

America  has  been  negligent  in  develop- 
ing a  rational  approach  to  meeting  its 
energy  requirements.  Unfortimately,  it 
took  last  winter's  crisis  to  stimulate  ac- 
tion aimed  at  reducing  fuel  consumption 
and  lessening  our  dependence  on  fore- 
ign energy  sources.  If  we  sustain  this 
effort  we  will  be  successful.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  our  citizens  must  not 
suffer  as  they  attempt  to  keep  warm. 

This  is  a  simple,  uncomplicated  bill 
with  a  humanitarian  purpose.  Its  prompt 
consideration  and  passage  will  do  much 
to  alleviate  hardship  and  suffering 
through  the  winter  months  of  1974  and . 
1975. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  him.self 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  4210.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Policy  Coordination 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  9.  1974,  I  introduced  S.  Res.  427 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
State  and  local  governments  be  involved 
in  the  formulation  of  Federal  energj-  and 
economic  policies.  The  resolution  was 
passed  by  this  body  the  following  day.  I 
now  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
help  to  effectuate  this  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  which  I  request  referral  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

For  several  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  operating  at  a  deficit  de- 
spite increased  tax  revenues  and  borrow- 
ing in  the  form  of  treasury  notes.  Yet  the 
more  revenue  Federal  Government  gen- 
erates, the  greater  deficit  it  seems  to 
incur.  During  this  same  time  frame,  State 
and  local  governments  have  sought  rela- 
tively fewer  new  taxes  and  have  operated 


under  closely  scrutinized  loan  restric- 
tions. Many  States  and  cities  are,  how- 
ever, in  better  fiscal  condition  today  than 
they  ever  have  been.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  look  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  enacting  fiscal  legislation. 

The  efBciency  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  counter-cyclical 
economic  policy  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  lack  of  giant  revenues.  In  1946,  ac- 
cording to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  State-local 
revenues  were  $16  billion,  accoimting  for 
7.6  percent  of  the  GNP.  By  1974,  these 
revenues  exceeded  $230  billion  and  will 
be  over  17  percent  of  the  GNP.  So,  Mr. 
President,  our  grassroots  governments 
have  flourished  in  troubled  times,  and  It 
is  critical  that  we  get  their  advice  on 
economic  policy. 

While  getting  tliis  advice,  we  must  also 
be  mindful  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  the  frontline  of  the  infla- 
tion battle.  The  things  smaller  govern- 
mental units  need  most  are  the  things 
inflation  and  shortages  are  hitting  the 
hardest — labor,  fuel,  and  raw  materials. 
It  must  be  said  that  the  fairly  bright  pic- 
ture I  have  painted  of  current  State  and 
local  governments  flnances  may  not  be 
the  same  in  the  future.  We  would  be  re- 
miss if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that 
major  cities  in  particular  will  in  all 
probability  face  crippling  strikes  by  mu- 
nicipal workers  in  the  near  future.  En- 
ergy prices  will  generate  escalating  pric- 
es for  municipal  services  such  as  refuse 
collection  and  treatment.  And  skyrock- 
eting construction  costs  may  halt  or 
slow  urban  renewal  and  housing  projects. 

Consequently,  the  war  on  inflation 
which  we  now  undertake  in  cooperation 
with  the  President  will  impact  most  sig- 
nificantly on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. We  must,  then,  coordinate  our 
legislative  and  executive  activities  for 
inflation  control  and  energy  conserva- 
tion with  State  and  local  government  in- 
volvement. 

To  emphasize  that  the  relationship  is 
one  of  potentially  mutual  beneflt,  we 
need  only  to  look  at  last  year's  energy 
crisis.  When  gasoline  lines  were  form- 
ing, when  home  heating  oil  was  unavail- 
able, and  when  factories  couldn't  find 
the  fuel  on  which  to  operate,  where  was 
Federal  Government's  energy  conser- 
vation innovation?  There  was  very  little 
or  none.  The  new  ideas  came  from  local 
governments.  Alternate  purchasing  days, 
lowered  speed  limits,  reduced  hours  of 
operation,  and  allocation  were  all  ideas 
of  the  States  and  cities.  Rather  than 
trickling  down,  these  ideas  filtered  up 
until  the  Federal  Government  finally 
adopted  them.  We  cannot  let  this  talent 
go  to  waste  as  we  chart  a  new  course  in 
the  energy  conservation  aspect  of  infla- 
tion control.  The  Federal  Government 
must  involve  States  and  cities  in  policy 
formulation,  so  that  it  might  get  the 
beneflt  of  their  views,  and  so  that  they 
may  be  aware  of  what  the  future  holds 
for  them  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed national  programs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  facilitate 
the  improvement,  I  have  introduced  the 
accompanying  legislation,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Policy  Coordination  Act.  This 
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bill  would  establish  the  formal  mecha- 
nisms for  the  realization  of  the  princi- 
ples in  S.  Res.  427.  It  establishes  the 
Treasury  Department  an  office  to  foster 
communication  to  and  from  State  and 
local  government  with  regard  to  national 
economic  policy,  and  it  directs  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  study  the  existing  offices  in 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  as- 
sure the  same  type  of  communication 
with  regard  to  every  policy.  Furthermore, 
the  ACIR  will  study  all  phases  of  Fed- 
eral Government  activities  and  report 
back  to  this  body  recommending  changes 
which  could  improve  this  involvement 
ment  both  as  to  energy  and  economic 
policy.  Public  Law  86-380  created  the 
ACIR  in  1959  to  provide  an  independent 
research  organization  for  Government 
where  the  agency  concerned  may  have 
a  bias,  and  to  study  any  area  of  Federal 
legislation  which  contains  an  intergov- 
ernmental aspect.  It  is,  therefore,  a  par- 
ticularly suitable  vehicle  to  accomplish 
the  goals  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  expeditious  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  Intergovernmental  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
This  important  legislation  would  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Coordination  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  require  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  study  and  recommend  the  Con- 
gress reforms  that  are  needed  to  increase 
the  policy  influence  of  State  and  local 
governments  at  the  national  level. 

At  the  recent  Economic  Summit  Con- 
ference for  State  and  local  government 
leaders,  Senator  Domenici  and  I  found 
our  fellow  Government  office  holders  dis- 
tressed by  their  inability  to  exercise  in- 
fluence, or  even  to  be  considered.  In  the 
Federal  Government's  formulation  of 
economic  policy.  I  found  the  ideas  for 
fighting  Infiation  presented  by  these  of- 
ficials very  valuable  and  their  arguments 
for  a  stronger  role  convincing. 

National  economic  policy  decisions 
vitally  affect  the  interests  of  our  State 
and  local  governments.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  they  are  virtually  ignored  In 
the  current  economic  policy  process. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
Office  of  Intergovernmental  Economic 
Policy  Coordination  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  It  would  have  a  Director 
who  would  also  serve  as  a  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Office  would  coordinate  formulation  of 
economic  poUcy  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  would  advise  and  be 
advised  as  to  the  impact  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic policy  proposals  on  them. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  will  analyze  the 
structure  and  policy  processes  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  rei,ard  to  par- 
ticipation by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  formulation  of  economic 
policy.  The  Commission  would  issue  its 
report  and  recommendations  for  reform 
to  the  Congress  within  6  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  study  the  structure  of  the 


Federal  Energy  Administration  and  re- 
commend any  changes  necessary  for  the 
more  effective  participation  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

This  legislation  Is  an  important  first 
step  toward  solving  the  communications 
gap  between  levels  of  governments  on 
economic  matters.  As  the  responsibilities 
of  tliese  units  of  Government  expand, 
their  Involvement  in  the  development  of 
national  policies  must  also  grow.  If  this 
is  not  done,  their  ability  to  meet  these 
responsibilities  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  prompt  enactment  of  this  vi- 
tal legislation. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  and  Mr. 
Javits)  : 

S.  4212.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity; to  provide  for  a  review  of  the  activ- 
ities of  all  Federal  agencies  including 
implementation  of  all  Federal  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  policies  which  impede  the 
productive  performance  and  efficiency  of 
the  American  economy;  to  encourage 
joint  labor,  industry,  and  Government  ef- 
forts to  Improve  national  productivity 
and  work  quality;  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  continued  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  improved  utiliza- 
tion of  human  resources  in  the  United 
States;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican economy  is  beset  by  distortions.  In- 
dicators of  unemployment  are  rising.  In- 
fiation, while  marginally  declining,  con- 
tinues to  sap  our  economic  vitality,  and 
tragically  cut  away  at  the  incomes  and 
well-being  of  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  disquieting  economic 
trends  I  have  observed,  however.  Is  the 
declining  rate  of  America's  productivity 
growth.  Increasing  output  per  man-hour 
Is  by  definition  the  key  to  nonlnfiation- 
ary  real  growth  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living  for  all  Americans.  Yet,  I  must 
report  that  productivity  statistics  for  the 
U.S.  economy  Indicate  a  sharp  drop  in 
productivity  during  the  past  several 
quarters. 

Since  1947  the  average  rate  of  produc- 
ti\'ity  growth  in  the  total  private  econ- 
omy has  been  3.2  percent.  However,  in 
the  past  20  years  the  figure  has  dropped 
to  2.9  percent,  and  for  the  past  10  and  5 
years,  the  figures  are  2.8  percent  and 
2.4  percent  respectively.  In  the  past 
year — third  quarter  1973  to  third  quarter 
1974 — the  Nation's  productivity  has  ac- 
tually fallen  by  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  send  out 
a  resoundingly  clear  message.  American 
productivity  is  unacceptably  low.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  ranks  ninth 
among  all  the  industrialized  nations  in 
terms  of  its  productivity  gains.  We  must 
act  now  to  improve  our  performance. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  President 
Ford's  pledge  to  revitalize  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality  in  his  major  economic  address  to 
the  Nation  on  October  8,  particularly  be- 
cause I  was  an  author  of  the  legislation 
that  gave  the  Productivity  Commission 
Its   initial   authorization   in    1971,   and 


again  when   the   Commission  was   re- 
authorized in  this  Congress. 

Even  though  I  have  been  a  foimder  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  Commission 
is  sadly  lacking  in  statutory  authority, 
and  in  funding.  Operating  on  its  current 
basis — only  $2  million  for  this  fiscal 
year — it  has  simply  been  imable  to 
operate  effectively  to  make  any  inroads 
against  the  massive  problem  of  Increas- 
ing American  productivity.  It  has  almost 
of  necessity  been  relegated  to  the  role 
of  funding  studies,  though  It  has  done 
notable  and  even  landmark  work  In  some 
areas. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  create  a  National  Center 
for  Productivity  and  Work  Quality.  This 
Center  would  supersede  the  existing 
■National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quahty,  which  is  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  The  bill  does 
not,  therefore,  create  still  another  new 
agency.  It  takes  an  existing  agency  and 
creates  it  In  a  new  form,  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  new  Center  would  be  administered 
by  a  board  of  10  directors.  The  board 
members  would  include  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  three  private 
members  from  industry,  three  private 
members  representing  labor,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service. 

The  function  of  the  Center  would  be 
to  develop  a  national  policy  for  and  to 
coordinate  all  efforts  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  increase  productivity 
growth  and  improve  work  quahty.  In  line 
with  President  Ford's  program  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  the  National  Productivity 
and  Work  Quahty  Center  is  charged  to 
study,  examine,  and  identify  all  existing 
statutory  and  regulatory  impairments  to 
increased  productivity  growth  and  to 
recommend  to  Congress  legislation  which 
would  remove  such  obstacles. 

To  carry  out  its  functions,  the  Center 
would  have  the  authorization  to  make 
grants  to  private  and  pubUc  academic 
Institutions,  private  industry,  and  labor 
unions  to  implement  technological  re- 
search programs,  and  to  encourage  pro- 
grams for  Increased  human  resource 
utUization.  Its  fiscal  year  1975  funding 
would  be  $10  million,  increasing  to  $20 
miUIon  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $25  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Thus,  the  new  Center  would  have  sev- 
eral key  missions.  It  would  bend  every 
effort  toward  creating  labor/manage- 
ment cooperative  efforts  and  Increased 
quality  of  work  in  every  plant  across  the 
country.  It  would  promote  productivity 
within  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, an  area  full  of  potential  efficiency 
gains  for  the  American  people.  It  would 
identify  structural  obstacles  to  economic 
competition,  thus  canying  out  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  President  Ford's  eco- 
nomic summit  message:  that  Is,  that  we 
must  begin  a  concerted,  massive  attack 
on  the  structural  barriers  to  economic 
efficiency  and  competition  that  aboimd 
throughout  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  the  distinguished 
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Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NtTNN),  who  also  introduced  a  creative 
and  iihportant  bill  to  improre  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Nation's  productivity 
effort,  and  by  Senators  Ribicoff  and 
Javits.  Senator  Javits  has  worked  with 
particular  distinction  in  this  field.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  stronger  advoctte  for  in- 
creased productivity  through  joint  labor- 
management  cooperation. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  schedule  hearings  o©  our  two 
bills  during  this  month.  We  vHW  at  tiiat 
time  provide  the  basis  for  further  action 
during  the  coming  Congress  in  this 
critically  important  area. 


ss  recog- 
uctive  in- 
id  private 
S.  Forest 
.ith  joint 
tates  and 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  <  foi  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  :     i 

S.  4213.  A  bill  to  further  insect  and 
disease  control  pi-ograms  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agrici^lture.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  [ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pieddent.  for- 
est insects  and  diseases  are  ctusing  tre- 
mendous damage  to  our  forest)  resources. 
This  problem  is  particularly  tibublesome 
in  Maine  where  the  spruce  bu^worm  has 
Infested  some  3  "2  million  actes.  If  the 
infestation  is  not  controlled,  tf  will  have 
severe  economic  effects  for  oi|e-third  to 
one-half  of  all  the  people  inlMaine.  In 
fact,  if  the  infestation  spreads  further, 
it  can  damage  the  forests  of  I«w  Hamp- 
shire. Vermont,  New  York,  JMichigan. 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 

Some  years  ago,  the  Cong 
nized  the  need  to  control  des 
sects  and  diseases  on  State 
lands.  It  authorized  the 
Service  to  imdertake  control 
financing  by  the  individual 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  3p-50  basis 
Federal  funds  are  provided  lot  control  of 
recognized  infestations  thil  )ugh  the 
normal  budget  and  apij  ropriatiou 
process. 

But  sometimes  emergency;  situations 
arise  where  an  insect  populati(j  11  explodes 
after  Federal  budgets  have  been  ap- 
proved. Such  a  situation  exists  in  Maine. 
The  spruce  budworm  infestati<i  n,  thought 
to  be  controllable  last  June,  hi  s  expand- 
ed since  then  to  ten  times  its  t  trmer  size. 
If  control  efforts  are  not  initi^  ted  at  the 
correct  biological  time,  earlf  June  of 
1975,  great  losses  will  be  in. 
the  Nation's  primai-y  source  of 

We  could  approach  the  proi 
supplemental  appropriation  b 
perience  indicates  this  route 
time  consuming.  Such  a  pn 
year  took  from  August  1973  tdjJuue  1974 
to  consumate.  |) 

These  delays  can  be  elimij|ated  and 
the  effectiveness  of  control  Efforts  im- 
proved by  amending  the  ForestlPest  Con- 
trol Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  177;  16  UJ3.C. 
594-1  to  5943) ,  so  that  the  l^.S.  Forest 
SeiTice  can  attack  tlie  problem  on  an 
emergency  basis.  I  offer  a  bi^  for  tliat 
purpose.  ! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl^t  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  IRecord  at 
this  point.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  t&e  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IJecord,  as 
lollows : 


ted  upon 
ewsprint. 
lem  witli  a 
t  past  ex- 
much  too 
sal  last 


S.  4213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  8t*te*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbftt  ad- 
vances of  money  under  »ny  appropriation 
for  the  Forest  Service  may  be  nuule  to  tbe 
Forest  Service  by  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  control  of  forest  In- 
sects and  diseases  In  accord  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Forest  Pest  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  25,  1974  (61  Stat.  177;  16 
U.S.C.  S941  5046).  Advances  shall  be  made 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  In  such 
sums  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
direct  and  detailed  accounts  arising  under 
such  advances  shall  be  rendered  through  and 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  «S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  We.«;t  Virginia  <  Mr.  Randolph  • 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  456,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  tlie  basis  of  their 
tar  content,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  39SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouti,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ^Mr.  Chtles^  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3955,  the  For- 
eign Investment  Review  Act. 

S.  3983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  tlie 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3985,  the  Aiiti- 
Dog-Fighiing  Act. 

S.  4130 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4130,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  producti\ity  policy,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

S.     4IH7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
4187,  the  Tax  Reform  and  Relief  Act  of 
1974,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief 
to  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers,  to 
increase  revenues  from  other  tax  sources, 
and  to  provide  increased  incentives  for 
expanded  investment. 

S.     4196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huoh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  «Mr.  Mathias' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4196.  the 
Campaign  Financing  bill. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  441— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s.  reported 
the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  441 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  245,  9.')d 
Congresa,  agreed  to  March  1, 1974. 1«  amended 
as  f(41ow£>: 

In  Section  2,  strike  out  the  amount  "$550,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "#5ao,000"*. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  442— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
A  REPORT  RELATING  TO  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution: 

S.  Res.  442 
Resolution  authorizing  tbe  printing  of  the 
report  (2  volumes)  entitled,  "Evaluation 
of  Techniques  for  Cost-Beneflt  Analysis 
of  Water  Pollution  Control  Programs 
and  Policies,"  as  a  Senate  Document 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Envlronmeutal  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (in  compliance  with  section  104(a)(9) 
of  P.L.  92-500)  entitled  "Evaluation  of 
Techniques  for  Cost-Beneflt  Analysis  of 
Water  Pollution  Control  Programs  and  Pol- 
icies," be  printed,  with  illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  fchall  be  printed  five  hun- 
dred (300)  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1975— H.R.  16900 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2005 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mj-self  and  Senator  Mansfield, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  When  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations conference  report  comes  up 
for  detwite,  I  will  call  up  this  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  in  disagreement 
and  ask  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  also  Mr. 
President,  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  which 
is  pertinent  to  deljate  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  a  letter  from  Secretary  Cas- 
par Weinberger  to  Cliairman  Macnuson 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rlcoro,  as  follows: 
IKrt'in   the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  4,   1974  J 

CaiTPLINC  THE  ClYIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

In  1964  the  landmark  ClvU  Rights  Act  be- 
came  law,  and  in  tbe  period  Immediately 
following,  much  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  "Great 
Society"  legislation  was  passed.  Taken  to- 
gether the  two  kinds  of  statutes  did  much 
to  provide  the  impetus  for  the  racial  de- 
segregation that  got  under  way  in  the  late 
1960s.  A  principal  reason  was  that  such 
"Great  Society"  legislation  as,  for  instance, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provided  federal  funds  for  local  school 
B^'steuis,  making  such  money  available  in 
lar^-e  quantities  for  the  first  time.  The  avail- 
abiUty  of  this  federal  assistance,  however, 
was  conditioned  by  those  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  forbade  the  expend! - 
txire  of  federal  funds  on  state  and  local  pro- 
grams that  discriminated  against  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

Coitsequeutly,  a  great  deal  of  progress  was 
ninde  in  desegregatUig  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  by  states  and  localities 
that  did  not  wish  to  forego  the  newly  avall- 
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able  federal  funds.  It  was  Title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  that  provided  this  Incentive 
for  compliance  with  the  law,  via  its  "cut-off" 
provision.  And  it  Is  Title  VI  that  now  is 
threatened  by  a  pernicious  amendment  to  an 
appropriations  bill.  The  amendment  would 
have  the  same  undermining  effect  on  other 
federal  statutes,  including  that  which  pro- 
hibits sex  discrimination  In  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  genesis  of  this  amendment  was  some 
legislation  introduced  by  Rep.  Marjorle  Holt 
(R-Md.)  and  passed  by  the  House  a  while 
back.  On  the  Senate  side.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C.)  was  its  patron.  Although  it  was  de- 
feated narrowly  in  the  Senate,  a  slightly 
altered  version  of  Mrs.  Holt's  measure  sur- 
vived a  Senate-House  conference — and  that 
Is  the  proposal  before  Congress  now.  As  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  in  these  matters, 
the  language  employed  to  eliminate  anti- 
discrimination measures  now  in  the  law  Is 
itself  disarmlngly  and  disingenuously  noble- 
sounding,  appearing  only  to  prevent  the  fed- 
eral government  in  general  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
particular  from  compelling  school  systems  to 
deal  in  race,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 
Thus:  ".  .  .  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  compel  any  school  system  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  grants  .  .  .  from  the 
appropriations  above,  to  classify  teachers  or 
students  by  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  or  to  assign  teachers  or  students  .  .  . 
for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin." 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  is 
among  those  who  have  seen  this  deceptive 
language  for  what  it  Is— an  attempt  to  ter- 
minate the  federal  government's  pursuit  of 
its  duty  to  enforce  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  related  laws.  Conceding  that  some 
of  the  proposed  language  Is  "amblglous,"  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  nonetheless  observed  In  a 
recent  letter  to  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.),  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  proposal,  that 
enactment  of  this  provision  wovUd  cripple  the 
Department's  capacity  to  investigate  charges 
of  discrimination  In  federally  funded  pro- 
grams and  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the 
law  where  discriminatory  practices  were 
found. 

There  has  been  an  almost  haphazard,  not 
to  say  irresponsible,  note  to  the  way  the  legis- 
lators m  both  bodies  of  Congress  have  let 
this  momentous  bit  of  legislation  come  so 
near  to  passage.  And  now,  to  stop  It,  wUl 
require  a  complicated  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure when  the  conference  bill  reaches  the 
floor.  Probably  it  wUl  \x  up  to  the  Senate 
to  eliminate  the  provision.  If  It  is  to  be  done. 
We  think  the  Senate  can  do  no  less  if  It  is 
to  be  even  remotely  faithful  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  great  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  2, 1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Maontjson, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Labor    and 
Health,  Education,   and   Welfare,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    The    Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  (H.R. 
16900)    as  reported  out  of  the  Conference 
Committee    contains    the    following   proviso 
relating  to  the  classification  and  assignment 
of  teachers  and  students  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  system  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,  to 
classify  teachers  or  students  by  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin;  or  to  assign  teachers 
or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or  courses  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 


Although  the  effect  of  the  above  language 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  our  view  most 
courts  would  hold  that  the  amendment  ends 
our  basic  authority  to  enforce  clvU  rights 
laws,  particularly  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  programs  that  discriminate  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  title  IX  of 
Educational  Amendments  of  1972,  which  car- 
ries a  similar  prohibition  with  regard  to  sex 
discrimination  in  education  programs. 

Although  the  Conference  deleted  language 
from  the  original  Holt  Amendment  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  Department  from 
requiring  school  systems  to  prepare  or  main- 
tain "any  records,  files,  reports,  or  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  race,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  teachers  or  students",  the 
prohibition  relating  to  the  classification  of 
students  and  teachers  was  left  Intact.  That 
provision  would  prohibit  the  Department 
from  requiring  grantees  to  collect  and  report 
certain  statistical  Information  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  minorities.  Without  such  In- 
formation the  Department  would  be  unable 
to  make  the  key  decisions  as  to  where  to 
direct  our  Investigative  resources  under  titles 
VI  and  IX.  Nor  would  we  be  able  to  investi- 
gate the  numerous  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities  and  women  without 
access  to  data  classifying  students  and 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  those  problems,  however,  the 
above  proviso  would  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment from  compelling  any  school  system,  as 
a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds, 
to  "assign  teachers  or  students  to  schocds, 
classes,  or  courses  for  reasons  of  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin".  Although  this 
language  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  our 
view  it  would  restrict  the  Department  from 
enforcing  the  requirements  of  titles  VI  and 
IX  In  those  cases  where  a  reassignment  of 
teachers  or  students  might  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  assignment  prac- 
tices. 

This  Is  a  highly  complex  legal  issue  and  one 
that  Is  certain  to  be  presented  to  the  courts. 
If  the  courts  give  full  effect  to  the  proviso, 
the  Department  could  not  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  titles  VI  and  IX.  Doubt- 
less there  are  various  Interpretations  courts 
could  adopt;  but  it  might  take  two  to  three 
years  to  get  a  final  Interpretation.  In  the 
meantime  we  could  not  violate  the  Holt 
Amendment  and  therefore  we  would  not  be 
able  to  enforce  titles  VI  and  IX  to  the  extent 
Indicated. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDBdENT  NO.    1993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatt,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1993, 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
3639)  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety. 

amendment    no.    1996 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1996,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  S.  2350,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  coordinated  application 
of  technology  to  civilian  needs  in  the  area 
of  earth  resources  survey  systems,  to  es- 
tablish within  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  an  OflSce  of 
Earth  Resources  Survey  Systems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOW  THE  GUINNS  CUT  THEIR 
ELECTRIC  BILL  IN  HALF 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Faye 
Brewington  is  women's  editor  of  the 
Hartselle  Enquirer  of  Hartselle,  Ala.  Faye 
has  written  many  interesting  and  in- 
formative articles  in  that  capacity.  How- 
ever, in  the  Thursday,  November  21,  edi- 
tion of  the  Enquirer,  she  wrote  a  story 
on  the  Guinn  family  which  I  feel  is  of 
particular  national  interest.  The  Guinns, 
who  live  near  Hartselle,  have  cut  their 
electric  bill  in  half  while  continuing  to 
enjoy  their  happy  family  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Faye 
Brewington's  article,  "Success  Story: 
How  the  Guinns  Cut  Their  Electric  Bill 
in  Half,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Success  Story  :  How  the  Guinns  Cut  Thehi 
Electric  Bnj,  in  Hau- 
(By  Faye  Brewington) 

Can  a  famUy  of  four  live  comfortably  In  a 
two-story,  four-bedroom  home — centrally 
heated  and  cooled  by  electricity — with  Just  a 
$23  per  month  power  bill? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amon  Gulnn,  Decatur  4,  have 
proved  they  can. 

Like  an  Increasing  number  of  folks,  the 
Guinns  have  become  very  conscious  of  their 
use  of  electricity  In  recent  months;  partly 
due  to  the  alarming  reports  of  possible  black- 
outs, but  also  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  electric 
power. 

So,  back  in  September,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulnn 
decided  to  really  try  to  cut  down — and  re- 
duced their  electric  bill  by  half  (from  »46- 
plus  to  $23-plus)  In  a  months'  time! 

"We  haven't  suffered  a  bit,"  Mrs.  Gulnn 
said.  "In  fact,  It's  been  real  Interesting  and 
I  rather  look  forward  to  reading  the  meter 
every  day  to  see  how  we've  done  that  day." 

Tlie  project  has  become  a  family  affair, 
with  seven-year-old  Glna,  and  Darrell,  two- 
and-a-half,  doing  their  share — even  though 
they  don't  always  understand  what  It's  all 
about. 

Try  explaining  to  a  preschooler,  for  In- 
stance, why  he  can't  watch  Sesame  Street 
when  you  pull  the  main  switch  for  two  two- 
hour  Intervals  a  day  In  a  new  experiment. 

"My  husband  suggested  last  week  that  I 
pull  the  main  from  9  a.m.  untU  II  a.m.  and 
from  2  p.m.  until  4  p.m.,"  Mrs.  Gulnn  said. 
"Our  little  one  always  loves  to  see  Sesame 
Street — and  It  comes  on  at  nine!  But  he  did 
real  weU.  He  got  out  his  little  airport  set 
and  started  playing." 

The  sudden  realization  that  an  electric 
power  blackout  would  mean  "no  TV"  really 
helped  Glna  to  grasp  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  too,  Mrs.  Gulnn  said. 

"Everyone  should  turn  their  power  off 
Just  once!"  Mrs.  Gulnn  said,  laughing  at 
the  what-to-do-wlth-yourself  feeling  of 
helplessness — especially  when  you  know  the 
power  Isnt  really  "cut  off",  that  you  can 
turn  It  on  again  at  wUl.  "It's  awfully  hard 
not  to  fudge." 

Of  course,  having  a  cozy  fireplace  in  the 
den  helps.  Now  Mrs.  Gulnn  finds  It  rather 
relaxing — reminiscent  of  a  long-gone  era — 
to  sit  beside  the  window  plying  her  needle 
and  thread  or  reading  a  book  while  the  chU- 
dren  entertain  themselves  before  the  flicker- 
ing fire. 

One  member  of  the  Gulnn  household  Is 
completely  unperturbed  by  the  self-imposed 
power  failure  Is  the  regal-looking  Siamese 
cat  sitting  on  the  hearth  licking  his  paws 
m  utter  contentment. 

Gulnn,  an  executive  at  Amoco  in  Decatur, 
obtained  Uterature  through   hU  company's 
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Intensive  energy  couservailon  program, 
which  has  proved  valuable  to  their  home 
project.  The  Guinns'  «ucce»  has  created 
much  Interest  among  their  neighbors  In  the 
Rolling  Hills  sub-dlvlslon  off)  Old  River  Rd. 
"TheyTe  always  calling  to  a.slc  what  our 
electric  bill  «aa  this  month  uid  what  were 
doing  to  save."  Mrs.  Gulnn  sMd. 

"Well,  nrst  of  all,  I  slart^  reading   Uie 
meter  at  the  same  time  ev 
what   we   were   doing   that 
power,"  Mrs.  Oulnn  said, 
steps  to  be  more  efficient  In 

Mrs.  Oulna  found  they  w. 
38  to  74  kUowatts,  depending 
ties  of  the  day.  Slie  also  qui 
the  use  of  hot  water  was  on 
culprits     (TVA    estimates    t 
heater  accounts  for  15  perce 
electric    bill).    So    she    stop] 
"power    scrub"    cycle    on    hi 
lightly  scouring  her  pots  a 
putting  them  in,  and  turns 
off    when    it   reaches    tlje   dry 
leaves  the  door  closed  .so  th 
It  cools  off. 

"My    husband    also    set    tl: 
lower  on  the  water  heater;  r.n 
get  pan  baths  every  other  nl 
tub  baths,"  Mrs.  Oulnn  said 
Most  youngsters  buy  that. 
Mrs.  Oulnn  plans  her  men 
cooking  a  combination  of  foo_ 
at  the  aame  time.  She  also  vmek  small  appli- 
ances whenever  possible   (at  ti  considerable 
saving  in  electricity,  according jto  TVA). 

The  Ouinns  had  already  set  Bieir  thermo- 
stat at  68  deg!-ee.s;  but  set  lit  back  even 
further.  ) 

"I  dress  myself  and  the  llttl<f  one  warmer 
during  the  day."  she  said.  "I  ikso  open  the 
drapes  on  the  sunny  side  of  thj  house  when 
the  sun  has  time  to  warm  tihe  wludow.-i. 
then  close  them  in  the  late  afiferuoon. " 

The  Ouinns  also  keep  a  low  (fire  burning 
day  and  night.  "We  set  the  alat»n  clock  for 
2  a.m.  and  one  of  us  gets  anil  puts  more 
wood  on  the  Are."  Mrs.  GuiiSi  said.  The 
heat  rises  naturally  up  the  stays  and  helps 
to  warm  the  upper-story  rooniA, 

It's  hard  not  to  use  all  thtt  wonderful 
lighting  which  they  had  installed  through- 
out their  beautifully-decorated!  new  home 
(they  moved  iii  about  a  year  aio);  but  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Oulnn  are  doing  wlti  only  mini- 
mum light.  They've  bought  ajnew  set  of 
children's  books  and  have  agreed  to  read 
aloud  to  them  more  and  watcfc  television 
less.  I 

"I  think  well  all  benent."  Mrs,|oulun  said. 
"I  thUik  well  find  time  to  do  itoany  things 
like  reading  and  sewing  we  didn't  do  be- 
fore— like  the  Itandwork  I've  begun." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oulnn  are  well  pleased  with 
the  success  of  their  project.  Tho|r  set  a  goal, 
aiming  at  holding  power  consunjiption  down 
to  100  kilowatts  per  day.  The  Bast  day  they 
ran  orer  that  figure  was  last  fWdav,  the 
day  after  the  snow,  when  the»  rejilstered 
108  kUowatts.  I 

"I've  never  been  extravagant.  !My  parents 
taught  us  not  to  waste  the  thUite  we  liave.' 
Mrs.  Oulnn  said.  "But  I'm  afraid  we 
haven't  Uught  our  children  the  same  prin- 
ciples; and  we're  going  to  have  to  give  ac- 
count for  it.  The  Lord  has  been,  -so  good  to 
us  and  we've  taken  everything  for  granted." 
The  Ouinns  feel  that  If  everyone  will  really 
try  to  cut  back  on  power  consumption.  TVA 
wlU  not  have  to  resort  to  {mandatory 
blacicouts.  I 

"I'd  rather  do  without  a  llttl4  now  "  she 
said. 


THE  VLADIVOSTOK  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
President  Pord  made  a  very  understand- 
able explanation  of  the  agreements  he 
reached    with    Marshal    Breghoev    in 


Vladivostok  on  his  recent  journey.  In 
fact,  his  briefing  to  the  Nation  was  just 
another  of  several  that  we  have  been 
able  to  hear.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  look  on  this  as  a  major  break- 
through, there  are  otliers  who  maintain 
reservations  about  it,  and  I  happen  to 
be  one.  The  Wall  Stieet  Journal  in  its 
usual  succinct  and  clear  way,  had  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  just  the  other 
day,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whose  Triumph? 
Preeldeiit  Ford's  VladlvostoV:  triumph  will 
be  offlctally  unveiled  today.  Under  a  bit 
of  examination,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement  that  (1)  guarantees 
there  will  be  no  meaningful  reduction  in 
nuclear  arms  at  least  until  1985,  and  (2) 
nllows  the  Soviet  Union  a  mL'sslle  force  three 
times  as  large  as  th3  American  one  when 
measured  by  the  most  relevant  criterion. 

The  agreement  in  principle,  reached  at 
the  summit  and  expected  to  result  in  a 
formal  pact  this  summer,  restricts  each  side 
to  2.400  strategic  launch  vehicles,  of  which 
1.320  can  be  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
heads, or  MIRV.  It  also  carries  forward  the 
S.\LT-I  limits  on  heavy  ballistic  missiles, 
to  wit.  the  USSR-308,  the  U.S.-O.  These 
forces  represent  a  significant  Increase  on 
both  sides,  and  also  significant  advantages 
for  the  Soviets.  Olven  the  theological  com- 
plexity of  arms  strategy,  it's  possible  to  put 
a  plausibly  acceptable  face  on  the  agree- 
ment, but  in  the  end  one  Is  forced  to  wonder 
■w  hat  was  accomplished. 

In  terms  of  arms  control,  the  disarma- 
ment community  and  the  defense  planners 
agree  that  present  forces  should  be  reduced 
on  both  sides.  Reduction  has  been  opposed 
by  the  Russians,  and  thus  by  a  State  De- 
partment anxious  to  reach  agreement  with 
them.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  says  the 
agreement  puts  a  "cap  "  on  the  arms  race, 
but  It's  a  difficult  to  beUeve  this  means 
forces  in  1985  wlU  be  much  sjnaller  than 
they  would  have  been  without  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  terms  of  American  security  Interests, 
the  agreement  must  be  seen  as  another  step 
along  the  path  to  eventual  Soviet  strategic 
superiority.  The  best  measure  for  comparing 
two  missile  forces  is  "throw  weight,"  or  total 
lifting  power,  since  this  controls  both  the 
destructlveness  of  weapons  and  the  number 
of  separate  warheads  they  can  carry.  Since 
the  Soviets  have  far  larger  missiles  ulti- 
mately capable  of  carrying  more  warheads, 
the  U.S.  entered  the  SALT-n  negotiations 
insisting  on  equality  of  MIRV  throw  weight. 
This  was  totally  abandoned  in  the  Vladi- 
vostok agreement,  giving  the  Sortets  a  po- 
tential 3-1  advantage  in  throw  weight  and 
thus  warhead  numbers. 

■nieoretlcally  the  Soviet  lead  in  missile 
throw  weight  is  offset  by  the  U.S.  heavy 
bomber  force  On  the  UJS.slde  the  2,400  ve- 
hicles will  include  fewer  missiles  and  more 
bombers,  and  bombers  carry  heavier  loads. 
But  bombers  are  also  vulnerable  to  air  de- 
fense while  missiles  are  not.  The  U.S.  had 
been  insisting  that  any  agreement  Include 
some  recognition  of  this  important  differ- 
ence, but  this  too  was  abandoned  In  the 
V'ladivostok   agreement. 

For  that  matter,  the  Soviets  liave  some 
500  medium  bombers  that  do  not  count 
against  the  2.400  total,  on  the  fn'ounds  that 
they  cannot  fly  from  Russia  to  American  and 
return.  Neither  can  the  American  B-528  in- 
cluded in  the  totals.  Surely  Soviet  bombers 
that  can  strike  here  and  land  in  Cuba  are 
a  far  more  credible  strategic  threat  than  the 
American  forces  in  Europe:  yet  the  omls.slon 
oi  these     forv.ard  based  s-stems"  was  sup- 


major    Soviet    concesbiou    at 


posedly    the 
Vladivostok. 

The  "breakthrough"  at  Vladivostok,  hi 
short,  consisted  of  anything  but  a  new  So- 
viet willingness  to  deal  with  a  post-Water- 
gate President,  rhe  breakthrough  consisted 
of  the  abandonment  of  essentials  of  the 
American  negotiating  position. 

These  concessions  were  offered,  moreover, 
without  effective  consultation  within  the 
U.S.  government.  The  last  National  Secuirty 
CouncU  meeting  on  SALT  was  held  before 
Secretary  Kissingers  late-October  visit  to 
Moscow.  No  decision  was  taken  at  this  meet- 
ing, but  Secretary  Kissinger  says  he  ob- 
tained a  Presidential  decision  on  an  offer  to 
tlie  Soviets,  and  that  thoy  made  a  counter- 
offer in  Moscow  that  led  to  the  Presidential 
agreement   in  principle. 

Neither  the  Presidential  offer  nor  the  So- 
viet counteroffer  was  known  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  prior  to  the  agreement.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  apparently  cut  in 
at  the  last  moment,  while  the  Presidential 
party  was  in  Vladivostok  and  he  was  in 
Wasliington.  The  party  in  Vladivostok,  some 
140  r>ersons.  included  no  military  representa- 
tives. In  effect,  the  defense  chiefs  have  been 
left  with  the  choice  of  approving  the  agree- 
ment or  resigning.  They  wlU  approve. 

Now,  nothing  in  the  world  is  100' <  cer- 
tain, and  conceivably  the  agreement  is  a 
good  one.  Intelligent  people  argue  that  a  3-1 
strategic  advantage  makes  no  difference 
when  weapons  are  as  destructive  as  present 
ones.  For  our  part,  we  think  that  "merely 
psychological"  differences  are  not  .so  mere 
(ask  the  Israelis).  And  if  our  side  already 
has  enough  weapons  no  matter  wliat  the 
Soviets  do,  who  needs  a  SALT  agreement  in 
the  fir.st  place?  Yet  we  would  not  dismiss 
as  wholly  beyond  discussion  the  notion, 
sometimes  expressed  by  Secretary  Kissinger, 
that  strategic  superiority  is  meaningless. 

We  definitely  would  Insist,  though,  that 
this  issue  be  debated  openly  and  for  what 
it  is.  On  the  way  to  Peking,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer told  the  accompanying  press,  "The 
throw  weight  problem  in  my  Judgment,  and 
on  a  deep  background  basis,  is  a  bit  of  a 
phony."  A  deep  background  basis  means  ♦he 
correspondents  are  to  believe  Mr.  Kissinger 
but  not  to  attach  any  source  whatever  to  the 
belief.  (We  did  not  obuin  our  information 
from  anyone  in  attendance.)  The  only  con- 
ceivable purpose  for  putting  that  remark 
on  deep  background  was  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  it  in  public. 

Yet  If  the  Vladlvoetok  agreement  is  fi- 
nally incorporated  into  a  treaty,  it  will  stand 
or  fall  on  the  question  of  whether  the  throw 
weight  problem  Is  a  phony,  whether  It  mat- 
ters that  the  Soviets  have  a  3-1  advantage. 
If  the  policy  of  this  administration  is  that 
superiority  does  not  matter,  that  policy 
ought  to  be  stated  not  on  deep  background 
but  in  tonight's  Presidential  press  confer- 
ence If  the  policy  is  not  clarified,  any  treaty 
still  must  be  approved  by  Congress.  We  can 
liope  that,  unlike  the  defense  chiefs,  the 
Congress  will  insist  on  knowing  in  advance 
precisely  w  hat  it  will  be  called  upon  to  ratify. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SAXBE  MOVES 
FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR 
NATIONS  WETLANDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  has  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Field  &  Stream  maga- 
zine which  details  the  commitment  of 
our  former  colleague  and  now  Attorney 
General  William  Saxbe  to  the  cause  of 
preservation  of  the  Nation's  wetlands. 

I  am  not  surpi-ised,  of  course,  at  tlie 
stand  of  my  good  friend.  Bill  Saxlje,  be- 
cause he  fought  the  good  fight  for  pro- 
tection of  Uiese  pi-ecious  lands  wliile  he 
was  in  the  Senate.  But  I  think  it  is  sig- 
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niflcant  to  dramatize  his  philosophy  be- 
cause of  the  uniquely  important  office  he 
holds. 

More  and  more  court  cases  relating  to 
wetlands  violations  are  coming  to  the 
Justice  Department.  The  article  quotes 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  subject  as 
follows : 

I  am  determined  that  all  of  the  needed 
resources  will  be  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  move  swiftly  and  reso- 
lutely In  the  courts  in  wetland  cases.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  litigation  falls  upon  the 
United  States  Attorneys.  I  am  requesting 
that  they  give  a  major  priority  to  litigation 
involving  wetlands  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  these  firm 
words  of  Bill  Saxbe.  Their  mere  utter- 
ance will  do  more  to  stop  unconscionable 
exploitation  of  these  lands  than  armies 
of  local  preservationists.  I  command  him 
for  his  pof Jtion,  and  I  stand  ready  to  aid 
the  Attorney  General  in  any  way  I  can 
to  achieve  complete  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  public. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saxbe  for  the  Defense 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Old  man  Saxbe  put  a  pair  of  biggish  feet 
on  his  desk  and  stuffed  a  chew  of  Mall  Pouch 
into  his  jaw. 

"My  reluctance  to  support  gun  control  is 
simply  the  InabUlty  to  control  It.  Crime 
would  continue  if  a  man  had  nothing  to 
beat  another  guy  over  the  head  with  but  his 
truss."  He  had  recourse  to  an  ornate  gaboon. 
"Crime  has  been  witli  us  as  long  as  two  men 
got  together." 

Those  are  sound  sentiments,  of  course. 
and  they  are  Important  to  every  hunter  and 
gun  fancier  in  the  Republic,  because  the 
man  who  uttered  them  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Saxbe  is  beyond  question  the  most 
accomplished  outdoorsman  to  occupy  a  seat 
of  power  In  Washington  since  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. He's  hunted  and  fished  all  over  the 
world,  and  he's  an  Olympic-grade  trap 
shooter.  Ltst  summer,  after  a  six-month  lay- 
off, Saxbe  broke  98  out  of  100  targets  at  a 
a  trap  shoot  they  gave  for  him  in  his  native 
Ohla 

"I  missed  two  out  of  the  first  ten.  and  broke 
the  rest  cf  them,"  he  told  me. 

Saxbe's  outspoken  bluntness  in  a  city  that 
is  owned  by  wafflers  has  gotten  him  into  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  But  fortunately  it  hasn't 
broken  him  of  the  refreshing  habit  of  saying 
what  he  thinks. 

"I  got  a  bum  rap  on  the  SST  thing  when  I 
was  In  the  Senate,"  he  said.  "Really  what 
disturbed  me  was  the  fact  that  I  was  the 
only  active  sportsman  In  all  of  Congress.  A 
lot  of  them  play  at  it,  but  none  of  them  really 
knows  anything  atx>ut  It.  My  first  Job  was 
working  for  the  Ohio  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. My  high-school  oration  was  on  con- 
servation, and  I've  been  actively  involved 
with  it  ever  since." 

(A  lot  of  conservationists  criticized  Saxbe 
because  he  voted  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port when  he  was  in  the  Senate.) 

In  eplte  of  that  vote,  however,  Saxbe's 
credentials  as  a  conservationist  and  out- 
doorsman are  of  high  order.  This  is  important 
because  the  Attorney  General  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  which  laws  are  enforced  and  how 
vigorously  they  are  enforced.  All  eoprs  and 
prosecutors  will  tell  you  that  all  laws  are 
enforced  with  equal  fervor,  but  anyone  who 
has  ever  learned  enough  to  cross  the  street 
by  himself  knows  this  is  a  lot  of  baloney. 


Antipollution  laws  and  laws  written  In  an 
attempt  to  save  what  lltUe  is  left  of  otir 
wetlands  are  two  notable  examples  of  laws 
that  sometimes  get  sketchy  enforcement. 
Saxbe  is  especially  browned  off  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  wetlands,  as  any  sensible 
Ecattergun  man  would  be.  Last  summer  he 
shook  up  a  lot  of  greedy  s.o.b.'s  when  he  told 
them,  in  characteristically  straightforward 
fashion,  that  laws  to  protect  the  wetlands 
were  going  to  be  enforced.  If  they  are,  of 
course,  it  means  a  great  many  rapacious 
entrepreneurs  of  Jerry-built  condominiums 
are  going  to  have  to  quit  draining  irreplace- 
able wetlands  for  their  construction  sites. 

Saxbe  spcke  with  good  sense  last  summer 
in  a  speech  to  the  Conference  on  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Coast  V/etlaflds  at  Tarpon 
Springs,  Florida — a  speech  largely  Ignored  by 
the  daUy  blatts  that  have  sat  on  their  hands 
while  the  very  land  under  our  feet  has  been 
pillaged. 

I  assume  that  anyone  with  the  wit  to  read 
this  far  into  a  piece  as  high-minded  as  this 
one  knows  why  the  wetlands  are  important — 
vitally  Important — to  the  ecology  chain. 
When  the  last  of  the  wetlands  are  paved  over 
for  apartment  houses  and  retirement  rook- 
eries for  lard-bottomed  former  stockbrokers 
and  their  blue-haired  consorts,  we  can  kiss 
goodby  all  of  the  waterfowl  that  grace  this 
continent,  and  probably  ultimately  all  of  the 
fish  as  well.  Wetlands  are  nature's  nursery. 
When  they  go,  so  does  everything  else.  It  Is 
that  serious — and  Attorney  General  Saxbe 
knows  it. 

As  A.  G..  Saxbe  told  the  conference,  he  has 
a  "special  opportunity"  to  help  enforce  the 
laws  "designed  to  protect  Important  but 
fragile  links  In  the  ecology." 

"Prom  my  perspective,  preservation  of  the 
wetlands  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  Serious 
Inroads  already  have  been  made.  And  if 
present  trends  continue,  the  wetlands  wUl 
have  been  gravely  diminished  a  decade  from 
now.  If  we  do  nothing,  we  face  the  very  real 
prospect  that  at  some  point  they  may  prac- 
tically vanish  except  for  modest  park  areas. 

"Whether  they  are  saved  to  become  a  per- 
petual resource  depends  in  large  measure  on 
us  and  our  counterparts  throughout  the  na- 
tion. A  great  deal  depends  on  how  effectively 
we  Inform  all  segments  of  the  public  and 
business  community  about  the  nature  of  the 
present  crisis  while  enlisting  their  responsible 
support." 

Saxbe  spelled  out  what  a  few  lone  voices 
(notable  among  which,  I  am  proud  to  say. 
has  Veen  Field  &  Stream  for  some  seventy- 
nine  years)  have  been  saying. 

"What  Is  in  jeopardy  Is  not  merely  the 
scenic  view  of  ocean  frontage  or  lakeshore — 
as  important  as  they  are. 

"The  wetlands  represent  far  more.  They 
are  an  Irreplaceable  resource.  And,  In  turn, 
they  are  part  of  a  threatened  environment 
in  which  some  detect  dangers  not  only  to 
our  way  of  life  but  to  the  very  existence  of 
life." 

Memorize  those  paragraphs  and  yell  them 
into  the  ear  of  the  next  money-grubber  who 
tells  you  the  economy  of  the  nation  cant 
survive  without  such  greedy  affronts  to  clvill- 
2:aUon  as  strip  mining,  or  poisonous  insecti- 
cides, or  that  monstrously  evil  Cross-Florida 
Barge  CanaJ.  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other 
acts  of  rape  by  people  who  eo*  willing  to 
condemn  future  generations  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  lousy  dollars. 

Saxbe  has  been  around  enough  to  know 
he  is  up  against  tough  opposition. 

"No  single  segment  of  society  will  be  able 
to  preserve  the  wetlands  by  Itself,  no  more 
than  a  lone  segment  can  scdve  other  environ- 
mental perils. 

"The  Issues  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  require  a  joint  effort — by  government 
at  all  levels,  by  industry  and  landowners,  and 
by  the  general  public." 

Now  here  is  another  paragraph  to  commit 
to  memory: 


"If  we  fall  to  save  the  wetlands,  we  will 
be  losing  more  than  an  economic  and 
aesthetic  asset  that  can  never  be  recreated. 
The  loss  may  also  signal  an  impending  and 
crushing  defeat  In  the  larger  effwt  to  main- 
tain an  environment  that  civilized  man  can 
hihablt." 

Saxbe  made  It  plain  he  was  not  going  to 
content  himself  with  preaching  a  few  pieties 
and  then  sitting  down. 

"My  purpose  is  not  to  find  fault.  There  Is 
enough  of  that  to  go  around  and  last  aU  of 
us  a  long  time.  My  point  Is  that  we  simply 
have  to  do  a  better  Job — and  I  stress  that  I 
am  most  particularly  talking  about  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  doing  a  better  Job." 

That  was  the  stinger;  the  notice  to  the 
people  Saxbe  scorns  as  "twentieth  century 
buccaneers"  that  the  Federal  government  no 
longer  will  be  a  patsy  and  willing  partner 
to  the  pillagers. 

"The  law  requires  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  approve  any  project  to  alter  wet- 
lands, to  dredge  or  fill  them,  or  to  build 
anything  on  them.  It  falls  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  represent  the  Government  in 
the  event  a  court  suit  stems  from  the  Corps 
refusal  to  grant  a  permit  for  w«tlanf».s  work. 
We  also  have  the  responsibility  to  bring 
criminal  or  civil  actions  when  such  work  is 
done  without  a  permit — and  this  Is  much  too 
prevalent." 

Two  years  ago,  Saxbe  said,  there  were  only 
twenty-one  cases  relating  to  wetlands  vio- 
lations In  the  Justice  Department.  Last  sum- 
mer there  were  151  cases  in  progress,  fifty 
criminal  and  101  civil. 

The  Justice  Department,  bleakly  warned 
the  Attorney  CJeneral,  "has  become  much 
more  aware  of  Its  responsibilities." 

"Our  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division 
I  has]  decided  to  make  wetlands  and  related 
ca-ses  a  top  priority.  I  fully  support  that  de- 
cision." 

Saxbe  made  it  plain  he  was  throwing  ail 
his  considerable  energy  into  the  fight. 

"I  am  determtaed  that  all  of  the  needed 
resources  will  be  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  move  swiftly  and  reso- 
lutely In  the  courts  in  wetlands  cases.  Since 
the  bulk  of  this  litigation  falls  upon  the 
United  States  Attorneys,  I  am  requesting 
that  they  give  a  major  priority  to  litigation 
Involving  wetlands  In  everv  part  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Where  Saxbe  was  speaking,  to  be  sure,  is 
one  of  the  world's  most  grisly  wetlands  dis- 
aster areas.  Perhaps  no  place  on  earth  has 
been  despoiled  with  the  malignant  rapacity 
that  has  marked  the  exploitation  of  the 
Gulf  Coast.  The  rich  ecological  broth  that 
stretches  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
Florida  Keys  has  been  raped  In  a  maainer 
that  must  make  the  Creator  Himself  weep. 
Such  rotten  excrescences  as  the  Houston 
ship  channel  are  commonplace  the  length  of 
the  whole  Gulf  littoral.  And  the  effrontery  of 
the  "developers" — and  seldom  has  a  word 
ever  been  so  perverted — is  almoet  past  Ijelief. 
In  Oregon,  for  example,  a  developer 
changed  the  course  of  a  river  without  obtAln- 
Ing  permission  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  or 
any  other  branch  of  government.  Fortunately, 
the  Department  of  Justice  took  this  creep  to 
court,  and  won  its  case. 

In  Georgia,  another  court  ordered  a  free- 
booting  real -estate  developer  to  completely 
restore  a  salt  nutrsh  area  he'd  Illegally  filled. 
Another  such  suit  is  pending  In  Maryland. 
In  North  Carolina  the  Justice  Department  is 
keeping  close  track  of  another  developer  who 
has  bought  a  large  tract  of  wetlands.  He 
didn't  buy  it  to  ntirture  waterfowl,  that's  cer- 
tain, and  Saxbe's  people  are  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  him.  Whatever  is  done  with  that  pax- 
ticiUar  parcel  is  going  to  be  done  legally. 

Saxbe  Is  a  rational  man,  and  maybe  too 
eas>-golng  to  be  a  cop.  Sitting  In  his  office  and 
talking  fishing  ("I  think  I  am  a  pretty  good 
fly  fisherman,"  he  told  me) ,  it  Is  easy  to  see 
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how  he  keeps  harping  on  obtalabng  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  enorin|>u8ly  power- 
ful forces  that  are  out  to  eat  thafwholc  world 
right  out  from  under  our  feet. 

"We  know  that  additional  J  pressure  for 
development  will  continue."  te  observed. 
"This  Is  particularly  true  as  the  :  Ration  seeks 
new  sites  for  power  plants,  for  reports,  and 
for  farming  and  livestock  operat;pns. 

"Nuclear  power  plants  are  a|i  Important 
factor  in  the  nation's  future  (irowth.  But 
tliey  should  be  located  careful  ly  to  avoid 
damage  to  wetlands  and  marin|i|  resources." 
Or,  as  he  put  it  to  the  wetl|kid&  confer- 
ence, "the  clock  Is  tolling."  ! 

"There  Is  no  time  for  recrlmtnl  Uons.  There 
la  only  time  to  try  to  work  to^  ither  to  de- 
velop sensible  programs  that  n  st  on  twin 
foundations  of  sensible,  planr.ec^  ^owth  and 
real  conservation."  i 

Saxbe  is  a  gun  collector  of  so|  ne  note — "I 
suppose  I  own  altogether  forty  g^  jns" — and  it 
pains  him  when  so  many  che^  p-shot  edi- 
torialists make  gun  control  the  4  ^irrent  most 
popular  panacea  for  crime. 

"I  try  to  be  practical  about  It.'  he  told  me. 
"If  I  thought  there  was  an  efrect|  ve  way  that 
we  could  have  gun  control.  e|  peclnlly  on 
handguns,  I'd  support  It.  My  rt  iuctance  to 
support  It  is  based  on  the  Inabfllty  to  con- 
trol It.  i 

And  also  on  my  realization,  sliice  I've  been 
In  this  job.  that  we've  had  one  glaninlck  after 
another  that's  supposed  to  control  crime.  I 
take  the  attitude  there're  no  i^ore  rabbits 
in  the  bat;  and  I  think  that  gu^  control  is 
one  of  the  rabbits  they  keep  puUlng  out  of 
the  hat  and  saying.  'Well.  this^Avould  stop 
crime.' 

"Three  years  ago  everybody  saiaif  we  could 
control  heroin  we  could  stop  dk'ime.  That 
didn't  work  either.  And  then  weittad  a  great 
Influx  of  money — by  getting  eniugli  hard- 
ware into  the  police  department  we  could 
stop  crime.  That  didn't  work  eltBier." 

The  best  way  to  control  WTong(i>lng.  Saxbe 
Is  firmly  convinced.  Is  not  to  taae  his  trap- 
guns  away  from  him — and  mineilaway  from 
me — but  to  punish  the  wrongdoer:  "Catch 
them  and  put  them  in  Jail."  In  Uls  words. 

la  a  capital  city  where  much  pf  the  cur- 
rency of  public  discourse  is  casting,  dis- 
sembling, and  downright  lying.  IB  Is  refresh- 
ing to  share  an  hour  with  the  ikes  of  the 
Attorney  General.  He  understan(i  what  the 
realities  are.  He  is  one  of  us,  not  ojne  of  them. 
It  is  good  to  have  Saxbe  for  the  Wefense. 


_    i 

:tu|ai 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  SITXJjATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  recent  World  yood  Con- 
ference in  Rome,  I  was  privileged  to  get 
a  close  overview  of  the  world  food  situa- 
tion. My  experience  convinced  tne  of  two 
things:  Fii-st.  that  the  situatioi  is  truly 
crucial;  and  second,  that  tlis  Nation 
cannot  do  the  job  of  feeding  ttie  rest  of 
the  world  alone.  | 

I  am  persuaded,  additiontllj-.  that 
while  we  must  continue  our]  food  aid 
program,  that  merely  increlsing  the 
amount  of  free  food  we  give  away  this 
year  is  a  stopgap  at  best.  Whatt  is  needed 
is  a  long-term  program  of  [increased 
technological  pooling  and  ti-ue  worldwide 
cooperation  among  the  food-lexporting 
nations.  However.  In  the  shori  run  this 
Nation  does  have  moral  obligations  of 
a  high  order  that  must  be  r^t,  as  we 
have  always  met  them.  ; 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  lo  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  t^  recently 
published  remarks  by  Terencej  Cardinal 
Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  His  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  supis  up  the 
conflicting  tensions  of  the  preint  world 


food  situation  and  America's  pivotal  role 
in  resolving  these  tensions.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  ai-ticle  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  fellow  Senators  for 
their  perusal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times) 

The  2-Year-Oi.d  Weighed  16  Pounds  at 

Death 

(By  Terence  Cool-.e) 

A  genuine  sense  of  concern  for  the  helpless 

poor  and  distressed   Is  in  danger.   We   have 

been    hearing   now    for   many   months   that 

millions  are  hungry  and  starving   in  Africa 

and  Asia,  and  we  are  acting  as  If  we  have  not 

heard. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  city  of  Nouak- 
chott, a  collection  of  low-lying  houses  sur- 
rounded by  sandy  desert  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Atlantic.  It  Is  the  capital  of  Maure- 
tanla.  Five  years  ago,  It  had  a  population  of 
60,000  people;  today  it  has  twice  that  many 
as  the  encroaching  desert  has  claimed  mile 
afier  mile  of  pastureland  and  small  agricul- 
tural settlements,  driving  tens  of  thousands 
to  find  food  and  water  on  the  rim  of  the 
already  overburdened  cities. 

One  hundred  miles  to  the  south  in  the  old 
French  city  of  St.  Louis.  Senegal,  a  young 
doctor  has  worked  frlghtenlngly  long  hours 
In  the  pediatric  ward  of  a  huge  under- 
equipped  hospital.  He  walks  the  corridors 
with  a  lovely  old  French  nun  who  has  dedi- 
cated 23  years  of  her  life  to  the  same  ward 
and  its  iixfants.  who  now  arrive  in  greater 
number  and  with  more  advanced  cases  of 
malnutrition  than  ever  before.  Too  many 
people  are  hungry,  and  the  children  often 
are  not  strong  enough  to  survive  the  strain. 
Listless  children  with  skeleton  faces,  dis- 
tended stomachs  and  protruding  bones  are 
BO  weak  and  so  fragile  that  they  cannot 
manage  to  digest  food.  In  one  wing  of  the 
old.  crowded  building,  the  sister  had  to  per- 
suade a  frightened  mother  to  let  go  of  a  16- 
pound  baby  who  had  Just  died.  But  the  real 
tragedy  became  more  apparent  and  more 
forceful  when  the  doctor  told  me  that  the 
16-pound  baby  was  two  years  old.  More  than 
24  months  of  gradual  starvation  had  taken 
from  the  poor  little  child  the  power  to  sux- 
vive  and  develop. 

These  stories  can  be  multiplied  across  the 
wide  belt  of  land  that  stretches  across  Africa 
just  below  the  Sahara.  In  addition,  farms  In 
Bangladesh  and  India,  where  hundreds  of 
millions  live,  have  also  been  wiped  out. 

Other  special  difficulties  are  slowing  relief. 
In  1972,  the  United  States,  the  world's  great- 
est source  of  food,  had  a  substantial  food 
reserve;  this  year.  It  hardly  has  the  reserves 
for  major  emergencies. 

Moreover,  nations  of  the  "fourth  world" — 
emerging  nations  with  inadequate  finances 
for  International  exchange — haven't  the 
money  to  buy  United  States  food  at  the  new, 
inflated  prices.  Since  1970,  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican food  abroad  has  doubled.  On  top  of 
that,  there  is  a  worldwide  shortage  of  fish. 
feed  grains,  fuel  and  fertUlzer  with  a  petro- 
leum base.  Inadequate  transportation,  dis- 
tribution and  storage  facilities  make  the  task 
of  rescuing  and  giving  hope  to  400  million 
people  even  more  difficult. 

We  Americans  think  of  ourselves  a.s  moral 
and  generous.  Morality,  however,  demands 
that  we  pay  attention  to  what  is  happening 
to  others.  Yet  It  is  not  easy  for  us,  busy  with 
so  many  concerns  at  home,  to  focus  "atten- 
tion on  remote  and  unfamiliar  places  like 
Nouakchott.  Quagadougou,  Upper  VolU.  and 
Timbuktu.  Mall — but  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ill  the  Lord  live  there  and  they  are  starv- 
ing, and  their  children  are  dying  before  their 
eyes,  and  they  are  calling  for  help. 

Pleitse  do  not   misunderstand   what  I  am 


about  to  say  about  American  aid.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  has  given  $40  bil- 
lion In  food  to  poor  nations.  This  year.  Amer- 
ica alone  cannot  feed  the  entire  world.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  world's  food  is  consumed 
where  It  is  grown.  Our  obligation,  however, 
because  we  are  so  blessed  in  resources,  Is  to 
Intervene  generously  when  there  is  an  agri- 
cultural failure,  and  then  to  offer  to  the 
hungry  the  knowledge  and  basic  technical 
tools  needed  to  multiply  their  land's  produc- 
tivity. We  can  do  that,  and  we  must,  on 
voluntary   and   governmental    levels. 

Concern  is  e.fective  only  when  it  Is 
thoughtful  and  si>eclflc.  This  nation,  the 
most  richly  endowed  in  the  world,  will  be 
morally  responsive  only  if  It  creates  a  reserve 
of  food,  feed  and  fertilizer  for  the  crises  r" 
starvation  that  nature  and  human  error 
cau>e  unexpectedly.  And  we  must  share  our 
farming  skills.  Other  nations  must  help  but 
we  are  the  primary  agents.  There  are  prob- 
lems: We  need  to  create  reserves  without 
hurting  farmers  or  inflating  prices.  The  an- 
swer may  demand  a  long-overdue  look  at 
waste  in  otir  country  and  a  return  to  careful 
consumption. 

{Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  recently  spent  six 
days  in  West  Africa.) 


HOW  "PAIR  "  SHOULD  TV  BE? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
reprint  of  an  article  by  Nat  Hentoff 
that  originally  appeared  in  Llthopinion 
magazine  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Televi- 
sion Information  Office. 

The  article — published  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Tornillo  case  and 
the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Pen- 
sions case  decided  in  favor  of  the  first 
amendment — is  a  good  summation  of  the 
constitutional  problems  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  "unfair- 
ness" doctrine. 

As  will  happen  with  a  free  press.  I 
cannot  agree  with  all  of  the  character- 
izations of  certain  persons  named  in  the 
article.  But  I  certainly  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  Mr.  Hentoff's  arguments. 

We  both  agree  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine violates  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

That  is  why,  Immediately  upon  the 
convening  of  the  94th  Congress,  I  intend 
to  introduce  legislation  clarifying  the 
first  amendment — to  make  clear  that  as 
it  is  written,  that  first  article  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  does  apply  fully  and  without 
limit  to  broadcasting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  "Fair"  Should  TV  Be? 
(By  Nat  Hentoff) 
Investigative  reporter  Nat  Hentoff  thrives 
on  controversial  issues,  as  evidenced  by  the 
subject  of  his  latest  book,  coauthored  with 
Paul  Cowan  and  Nick  Egleson  entitled  State 
Secrets:  Police  Surveillance  in  America. 
(Holt.  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1974).  Mr.  Hen- 
toff is  a  columnist  for  the  Village  Voice  and 
is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Neiv  York  University,  and  The 
Ncio  School  for  Social  Research  {New  York). 
Last  February.  ABC-TV  refused  to  televise 
an  already-taped  Dick  Cavett  show  with 
guests  Abble  Hoffman.  Jerry  Rubin,  Tom 
Hayden  and  Rennle  Davis.  In  response  to 
queries  from  newspaper  reporters,  ABC's 
management  explained  that  the  network 
"iiad  un  obligation  to  insure  fairness  and  bal- 
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ance  under  requirements  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission."  And  Cavett's  four 
guests,  ABC  management  continued,  "made 
controversial  remarks  about  the  U.S.  Judicial 
system,  continuing  hostilities  m  Southeast 
Asia,  Watergate  scandals  and  the  use  of 
revolutionary  tactics. 

The  offending  program  would  be  aired.  ABC 
said,  only  If  Cavett  sliced  a  half-hour  out  of 
It  and.  In  accordance  with  what's  known  as 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  used  that  time  to  In- 
terview one  or  more  jjeople  who  are  mani- 
festly conservative  In  their  views. 

Cavett  at  first  refused,  then  succumbed 
reluctantly  after  the  network  canceled  the 
original  show.  When  It  was  finally  aired  on 
March  21,  It  not  only  had  been  altered  slight- 
ly, but  for  rebuttal  purposes  two  right- 
wingers — Jeffrey  St.  John,  a  CBS  political 
commentator,  and  Fran  Griffin,  Illinois  chair- 
woman of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom — 
had  been  tacked  on. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  became  law  in  1959, 
when  Congress  amended  the  1934  Communi- 
cations Act  to  insist  on  the  obligation  of 
broadcast  licensees  "to  afford  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  Importance."  The 
air,  after  all.  Is  public;  and  the  public  should 
have  access  to  broadcasting  facilities  using 
Its  air. 

Television-  and  radio-station  owners,  and 
not  a  few  news  reporters  and  analysts  In 
broadcasting,  objected.  Nobody,  they  rea- 
soned, certainly  not  the  government,  can 
force  a  newspaper  or  magazine  or  book  pub- 
lisher to  give  space  to  those  who  consider  a 
particular  article  or  book  "unfair."  So  why 
shouldn't  television  and  radio,  like  the  print 
media,  have  the  same  inalienable  First 
Amendment  rights  to  voice  views  freely? 

In  1969,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  appeared  to 
have  answered  that  question  for  some  time 
to  come.  In  its  Red  Lion  decision,  the  Court 
proclaimed  that  "a  licensee  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  .  .  .  tc  monc^ollze  a  radio  fre- 
quency of  his  fellow  citizens."  Furthermore, 
the  Court  emphasized,  "It  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  preserve  an  unin- 
hibited marketplace  of  ideas  In  which  truth 
will  ultimately  prevail,  rather  than  to  coun- 
tenance monopolization  of  that  market  .  .  . 
[byl  a  private  licensee." 

ALMOST  everybody  APPROVED 

The  Red  Lion  decision  caiised  general  re- 
joicing among  liberals,  most  centrists  and 
even  a  sizable  number  of  conservatives  who, 
while  usually  of  the  view  that  private  en- 
terprise and  government  regulation  are  anti- 
thetical, decided  that  In  the  matter  of  the 
public  airwaves,  only  the  government  can 
effectively  mandate  that  there  be  a  real  pub- 
lic forum  for  clashing  ideas.  (Many  con.serva- 
tlves,  after  all,  hold  It  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  broadcasting  is  dominated  by  "left- 
leaning"  reporters  and  analysts,  and  the 
Red  Lion  decision  gave  promise  of  some  "bal- 
ance" on  the  people's  air.) 

As  a  civil  libertarian,  I  too  was  among  the 
rejolcers.  One  of  my  own  articles  of  faith  has 
long  been  that  owning  a  radio  station,  and 
especially  a  television  station,  amounts  to 
having  a  license  to  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
money.  The  least  that  broadcasting  owner- 
ship can  do  to  Justify  all  those  profits  Is  to 
give  dissenting  citizens  free  and  fair  access 
to  their  channels. 

My  "heresy,"  with  regard  to  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  began  to  take  shape  in  November 
1972.  when  I  read  a  dissenting  decision  by 
David  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Bazelon.  who  warred  fre- 
quently with  Warren  Burger  when  the  latter 
was  on  that  api>eals  court.  Is  a  pre-eminent 
civil  libertarian.  He  Is  also  one  of  the  few 
Judges  in  the  country  who,  like  William  O. 
Douglas,  writes  with  marvelous  and  witty 
lucidity.  We  all  have  our  prejudices,  and  one 
of  mine  has  been  best  summarized  by  J.  Mit- 
chell Morse  In  The  Irrelevant  English 
Teacher    (Temple    University    Press,    1972) : 


"Style  Is  a  matter  of  Intellectual  self-respect. 
To  write  well,  a  certain  moral  courage  Is  es- 
senUal." 

I  would  pay  more  attention,  for  Instance, 
to  William  Buckley  If  he  were  finally  to  rec- 
ognize that  ormolu  rococo  reveals  a  talent 
for  self-Inflation  but  has  little  to  do  with 
writing  or  thinking  well. 

It  was  not.  however,  on  aesthetic  grounds 
that  Judge  Bazelon's  decision  In  Brandywine- 
Main  Line  Radio,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shook  me  up.  What 
Bazelon  was  saying  made  unnerving  sen.^e — 
both  common  sense  and  constitutional  sense. 

The  case  at  issue  concerned  the  FCC's  re- 
fusal to  renew  the  license  of  radio  station 
WXUB  in  Media.  Pa.  The  station  was  under 
the  control  of  Rev.  Carl  Mclntire.  a  fustian 
preacher  whose  views  are  well  to  the  right  of 
those  of,  let  us  say,  Barry  Ooldwater  and 
Savonarola.  The  FCC  claimed  that  WXUR 
had  failed  to  adhere  to  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
pointing  out  that  In  decapitating  WXUR,  It 
was  only  doing  what  the  Stipreme  Court,  in 
the  Red  Lion  decision,  had  mandated  It  to  do. 

Bazelon's  dissent  Is  worth  close  attention 
because  it  gets  to  the  core  of  a  rather  com- 
plicated question.  The  First  Amendment  is 
designed  to  allow  the  citizenry  as  wide  and 
robtist  a  range  of  views  as  partisans  can 
come  up  with.  Accordingly,  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine would  appear  to  be  eminently  In  line 
with  the  First  Amendment.  The  peoples 
right  to  heaj:  diversity  of  opinion,  and  to  ex- 
press their  own  opinions,  must  surely  have 
primacy  over  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
those  who  own  radio  and  television  stations 
Eld  of  those  who  are  regular  staff  reporters 
and  commentators. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    BE    DISRUPTIVE 

It  Is  not,  however,  all  that  simple.  First 
of  all,  Bazelon  noted,  the  PCC,  by  forcing 
WXUR  off  the  air,  had  deprived  its  listeners 
of  that  station's  Ideas,  "however  unpopular 
or  disruptive  we  might  Judge  these  ideas  to 
be."  (Or,  as  Justice  Douglas  has  pointed 
out,  "Under  our  BUI  of  Rights,  people  are 
entitled  to  have  extreme  ideas,  silly  Ideas, 
partisan  ideas.") 

Hold  on,  though.  Let  us  grant  that  those 
who  determine  policy  for  a  station  do  have 
the  right  to  express  even  such  noisome  ideas 
as  those  of  Rev.  Mclntire.  What,  then,  can 
be  wrong  with  forcing  such  ownership  at 
least  to  share  its  channel  with  those  who 
oppose  Its  Ideas? 

Bazelon  answers  by  observing  that  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  station  such  as  WXUR 
to  be  held  firmly  and  continually  to  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  since  "the  monitoring 
procedures  which  the  FCC  requires  for 
identification  of  controversial  Issues  are  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  a  small  staff,  or  a 
shoestring  operation."  This  burden  of  equal 
time,  he  .-.dded,  involves  ".  .  .  very  critical 
First  Amendment  issues  hideed.  The  ratio 
of  "reply  time'  required  for  every  Issue  dis- 
cussed would  have  forced  WXUR  [if  the 
FCC  had  allowed  it  to  continue,  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  Fairness  Doctrine]  to 
censor  Its  views — to  decrease  the  number 
of  Issues  It  discussed  or  to  decrease  the  in- 
tensity of  its  presentation.  The  ramifications 
of  this  chilling  effect  will  be  felt  by  every 
broadcaster  who  simply  has  a  lot  to  say." 

A  specific  example  which  Judge  Bazelon 
might  have  cited  has  to  do  with  a  complaint 
filed  with  the  PCC  In  1971  against  KREM-TV 
in  Spokane.  Wash.  The  viewer  Invoking  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  was  Sherwyn  M.  Hecht, 
who  was  Irritated  by  the  unfairness,  as  he 
saw  It,  of  KREM-TV's  failure  to  provide  suffi- 
cient air  time  to  those  citizens  of  Spokane 
opposing  a  local  bond  issue  to  raise  money 
for  a  projected  "Exno  •74"  undertaking 

Ultimately,  on  May  17,  1973,  the  FCC 
decided  that  Mr.  Hecht's  complaint  was  un- 
warranted. In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
station  had  to  spend  some  480  work-hours 
of  executive  and  supervisory  time  satisfying 
the  PCC  that  it  had  Indeed  been  fair  on  that 
Issue.  This  did  not  include  supporting  secre- 


tarial or  clerical  time.  As  a  station  official 
said  rather  wearily,  "This  represents  a  very 
serious  dislocation  of  regular  operatlonaj 
functions  and  is  far  more  Important  In  that 
sense  than  in  terms  simply  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  salaries  of  those  engage'^  in  our 
felf-defense." 

That's  too  bad.  an  advocate  of  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  would  say,  but  this  kind  of  expanse 
and  dislocation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
cost  of  being  a  responsible — and  responsive^ 
broadcaster.  If  there  is  Indeed  a  danger  that 
some  small  stations  might  go  under  because 
of  this  financial  weight,  it  could  be  possible 
for  non-competing  stations  (stations  In  dif- 
ferent cities)  to  share  expenses  in  hiring  a 
fuU-tUne  team  of  people  expert  at  respond- 
ing to  PCC  Inquiries. 

DIG    WE    MUST 

In  any  case,  this  economic  argument 
against  the  Fairness  Doctrine  surely  can't 
apply  to  metropolitan  stations  or  to  the 
networks.  However.  Richard  Salant.  head  of 
CBS  News,  disagrees.  In  an  Interview  with 
WTlter  Fred  Powledge  for  the  latter's  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  report.  The  Engi- 
neering of  Restraint:  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Press,  Salant  spoke  of  net- 
work economic  and  dislocation  problems  in- 
exorably linked  to  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  co 
matter  which  administration  Is  In  power: 
"We  get  a  letter  [from  the  FCC.  notifying 
the  network  of  a  complaint  from  the  public  | 
and  everybody  has  to  dig.  The  reporters,  the 
producers  of  the  show,  everybody  has  to  dig 
out  stuff  and  try  to  reconstruct  why  they 
did  what  they  did  ...  If  nothing  else,  it  takes 
you  away  from  your  work.  And  when  it  is  the 
government,  through  the  FCC,  moving  Into 
areas  of  program  content,  the  effect  is  chil- 
ling. We  have  more  lawyers  than  we  have 
reporters." 

It  Is  when  broadcasters.  Including  report- 
ers, argue  against  the  Fairness  Doctrine  on 
the  ground  of  its  "chilling"  effect  that  we 
move  from  matters  of  economics  and  per- 
sonnel disarrangement  to  a  fundamental 
First  Amendment  question.  As  Judge  Bazelon 
emphasized  in  his  dissenting  opinion  on  the 
FCC's  expunging  of  WXUR,  "In  the  context 
of  broadcasting  today,  our  democratic  reli- 
ance on  a  truly  informed  American  public  is 
threatened  If  the  overall  effect  of  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  Is  the  very  censorship  of  con- 
troversy which  it  was  promulgated  to  over- 
come." 

Is  there  evidence  of  a  chilling  effect  be- 
cause of   the   Fairness   Doctrine? 

liouls  Seltzer,  president  of  WCOJ.  a  5.000- 
watt  radio  station  In  West  Chester,  Pa.,  wrote 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  last 
year  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  it  to  stop 
supporting  the  Doctrine.  "The  Fairness  Doc- 
trine." Seltzer  argued.  "Is  unfair.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter.  I  know  that  It  has  served  to 
muzzle  this  station  for  25  years.  An  example : 
We  aired  only  one  or  two  [shows]  of  a  well- 
produced  series  put  out  by  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  the  B'Nal  B'Rlth  on  'the 
Radical  Right.'  Why?  Simply  b  catise  airing 
these  prottrams  would  open  the  floodgates  to 
a  paranoid  response  from  the  'nut'  groups  . . . 
True,  we  could  refuse  to  run  the  reply  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  their  patent  untrxith. 
but  this  would  cost  us  a  $10,000  lawsuit  ud 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  even  then  there  would  be  a  possibility  of 
loslnc  . . .  This  station  Is  not  small,  but  It  Is 
not  that  large.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  money  to  devote  to  such  Joan-of-Arcian 
causes." 

One  obvious  response  to  Mr.  Seltzer's  words 
is  that  the  First  Amendment  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  "nut"  groups  too.  but  the  point 
U  that  he  did  decide  not  to  run  the  full 
series  rather  than  get  embroiled  in  a  lawsuit 

A     CHnOJ^IC     BALANCE 

Another  Ulustration  of  the  Falmess  Doc- 
trine's negative  effect  was  that  Cavett  show 
decision.  Richard  Salant.  who  on  the  basis 
of  his  doughtily  independent  record  would 
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not,  I  think,  have  censored  th*t  proKram, 
has  observed  In  answer  to  another  request  for 
the  kind  of  "balance"  that  ABC-TV  asked  of 
Cavett:  "Suppose  the  English  governor  had 
told  Tom  Paine  that  he  could  go  ahead  and 
publish  all  he  liked,  but  at  the  back  of  his 
pamphlets  he  would  have  to  allow  the  gov- 
ernors assistant  to  publish  his  vl0ws  to  guar- 
antee that  the  pamphlet  had  glv»n  the  other 
side.  That  would  have  preserved  Tom's  right 
of  free  speech,  but  far  from  being  an  Imple- 
mentation of  the  First  Amendment,  it  would 
have  been  Just  the  opposite.  You  would  have 
to  consider  it  a  restriction  upon  speech  If, 
in  order  to  print  a  broadside,  Tom  Paine  had 
to  present  not  only  his  own  vleiws  but  also 
those  of  someone  arguing  on  the  other  side." 

During  the  same  week  In  which  ABC-TV, 
In  fear  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  exercised 
prior  restraint  on  Dick  Cavett  and  his  four 
controversial  guests,  a  number  of  radio  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country  refused  to 
broadcast  a  new  recording  by  the  singing 
team  of  Seals  &  Crofts.  The  song.  Unborn 
Child,  argued  against  abortion.  The  station 
executives  who  censored  the  song  from  the 
public  air  explained  that  they  did  not  want 
the  hassle  of  providing  equal  tttne  to  pro- 
ahortlon  spokespeople.  ' 

A  recurring  point  made  by  Savant  Is  that 
tlie  publicised  examples  of  station  and  net- 
work self-censorship  are  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  svich  management  decisions  which 
no  one  ever  gets  to  hear  about.  "When  one's 
very  survival  in  one's  business— broadcast- 
ing—depends  on  licensing  by  Dhe  govern- 
nent;  when  the  penalty  for  error  and  for 
government  disagreement  is  not  a  fine,  but 
capital  punishment  |the  loss  of  your  op- 
erating license],  does  anybody  tlilok  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  not  those  who  have 
said,  'Lets  skip  this  one.  let'a  not  make 
waves,  let's  stay  out  of  trouble'?" 

Even  in  his  own  organization,  Balant,  who 
is  more  supportive  of  his  Investigative  re- 
porters than  any  other  network  news  chief, 
has  "a  constant  fear  that  somfbody  down 
the  line — reporters  or  producers  or  some- 
body— will  think  'Gee,  we've  caused  such 
headaches  to  management,  or  to  ourselves,  in 
having  to  dig  out  all  this  stuff,  when  the 
lawyers  come  around,  I'll  play  It  easy  for  a 
while."  "  Salant  even  sent  a  memorandum  to 
his  news  staff  telling  them  he  considered 
self-censorship  a  "high  crime." 

Salant  may  not  know  It.  but 'the  memo- 
randum didn't  work  In  all  casesi  An  official 
at  WCBS-TV  in  New  York  has  said — not  for 
attribution,  of  course — "Sure,  i  there  are 
enough  pressures  in  this  buslnesa;  who  needs 
trouble  from  the  FCC?  " 

A  classic  case  of  FCC  Interference  with  a 
network  news  operation  began  With  a  com- 
plaint by  a  small  but  vigorous  organization 
called  Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM),  accusing 
NBC-TV  of  not  being  fair  in  Ita  1972  docu- 
mentary. Pensions:  The  Broken  Ptomixe.  AIM 
told  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion that  the  program  had  been  unbalanced, 
focusing  on  the  deficiencies  of  private  pension 
plans  and  not  providing  equal  tUne  to  those 
pension  plans  that  actually  do  protect  the 
retired  worker.  The  FCC  agreed,  land  in  May 
1973.  wrote  NBC:  "It  does  not  Appear  that 
you  have  complied  with  your  Fairness  Doc- 
trine obligation"  to  give  both  sMes  of  con- 
troversial issues. 

HOW    TO     BEAT    THK    BI.AMn 

NBC  is  appealing  that  decision,  mnintaiii- 
ing  that  if  the  FCC  rtiling  stancu.  Investiga- 
tive reporting  on  television  will  be  markedly 
curbed.  Attorneys  for  the  network  have  em- 
phasized that  ""to  the  extent  th*  FCC  staff's 
opinion  requires  ever  greater  accountability 
to  the  government  itself,  it  is  sitnply  incon- 
sistent with  the  long  history  ot  dlsas-socia- 
tion  even  antagonism  that  ha4  character- 
ized the  relationship  between  government 
and  press  in  our  country."  Television  Journal- 
ists, NBC  went  on,  would  be  fa|>ced  "to  en- 
gage In  a  kind  of  thinking  and  practice  which 


has  nothing  to  do  with  journalism.  It  would 
impose,  as  well,  a  variety  of  other  less-obvi- 
ous sanctions — the  inhibiting  effect  upon 
television  journalists  and  producers  of  being 
obliged  to  justify  to  their  superiors  and  to 
the  Commission  the  work  they  have  done; 
the  immense  amount  of  time  required — time 
better  spent  in  preparing  new  program- 
ming— In  preparing  a  'defense'  to  similar 
charges;  the  ever-present  threat  to  license 
renewals  Inherent  in  such  rulings;  and  the 
like.  In  short,  the  issue  Is  not  alone  whether 
television  journalism  will  be  too  bland:  it 
Is  whether  it  will  be  free  enough  not  to  be 
bland." 

Ironically,  in  a  footnote  to  its  decision  af- 
firming the  complaint  against  NBC  by  Ac- 
curacy In  Media,  the  FCC  staff  had  acciu-ately 
observed  that  "for  years  prior  to  the  broad- 
cast of  Pensions,  neither  NBC  nor  the  other 
networks,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  had 
telecast  any  program  dealing  extensively 
with  private  pensions.  There  was  little  dis- 
cussion In  any  general  circulation  print 
media  and  (there  were]  no  widely  distributed 
books  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
apparent  public  discussion,  much  less  con- 
troversy, apart  from  that  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  experts,  businessmen  and 
government  officials  who  take  a  professional 
interest  in  the  subject.  There  had  been 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress  on  the  subject, 
but  NBC  was  breaking  new  ground  Jour- 
nalistically on  a  subject  about  which  the 
public,  at  that  time,  had  little  knowledge." 

So.  by  way  of  encouraging  new  ground- 
breaking by  television  Journalists,  the  FCC 
thereupon  demanded  that  NBC  give  time  to 
"the  other  side." 

Meanwhile,  Abraham  Kallsh,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Accuracy  in  Media,  wrote  a  letter 
to  stations  affiliated  with  NBC,  reminding 
them:  '"If  you  carried  Pensions:  The  Broken 
Promise  and  you  have  not  given  yoiu:  audi- 
ence a  program  that  showed  the  other  side 
of  the  Issues,  you  have  not  fulfilled  yoiu-  obli- 
gation under  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  anxious  to  fulfill  that  obli- 
gation. NBC  may  wish  .  .  .  regrettably  .  .  . 
to  challenge  the  FCC  on  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine issue,  but  it  Is  the  licensee,  not  the 
network,  that  may  have  this  used  against 
him  in  any  challenge  to  a  license  renewal. 
NBC  has  an  obligation  not  to  play  games 
with  your  license.  We  urge  you  to  tell  NBC 
that."  (Emphasis  added.] 

ANTLDILUVIAN    ENTREPRENEURS 

The  message  was  well-aimed.  As  a  net- 
work correspondent — again,  not  for  attri- 
bution— notes,  "All  along  the  line  there  are 
individual  owners  of  affiliated  stations  who 
are  antediluvian,  moneymaking.  couserva- 
tlve-thial.ing  entrepreneurs.  The  network 
sends  them  something  like  CBS's  The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon  or  NBC's  Penxions:  The 
Broki'n  Promise,  and  they  get  very,  very  wor- 
ried.' 

Richard  Salant.  for  attribution,  put.s  It 
even  more  starkly:  "The  affiliates  have  the 
perfect  right  under  the  law  to  turn  down 
everything  from  the  network  that  they  don't 
want.  They  can  put  those  of  us  In  news 
completely  out  of  business  by  turning  the 
faucet.  The  government  knows  It  can  scare 
the  pants  ott  almost  any  broadcaster — cer- 
tainly the  affiliates.  It  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
guts  for  management  to  Ignore  these  attacks 
because  they  can  literally  mean  station  own- 
ers will  lose  their  economic  life."" 

In  one  of  the  affidavits  included  in  NBC's 
petition  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  oi  Columbia,  In  its  attempt  to  have 
the  FCC  decision  on  Pensions  overturned, 
the  network  points  out  that  this  particular 
program  wo:i  the  prestigious  George  Pea- 
body  Award  for  public  service  In  television 
as  "a  shining  example  of  constructive  and 
superlative  investlgatlx'©  reporting."  Fur- 
thermore, In  March  1973,  Pensions  received 
a  Christopher  Award  for  "television  news 
calling  public  attention  to  a  much-neglected 


social  issue."  In  May  of  that  year,  mere 
was  also  a  National  Headliner  Award  for  the 
program,  followed  in  June  1973  by  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Nonetheless  NBC— unlike,  let  us  say.  thk 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  If  It  had  printed  a  similar 
report  on  pensions — has  to  defend  itself 
against  the  government.  Reuven  Frank,  au 
NBC  executive  with  a  remarkable  track  rec- 
ord for  Investigative  Journalism  on  television, 
says  mordautly  that  the  FCC's  decision 
means  tha;;  "we  in  television  news  must 
never  examine  a  problem  In  American  life 
without  first  ascertaining  that  we  have  piled 
up  enough  points  on  the  other  side — a  little 
bank  account  of  happiness  to  squander  on 
an  area  of  public  concern.  Otherwise,  we 
should  be  overdrawn,  and  would  have  to 
schedule  a  program  in  payment  of  the  debt. 

"Must  I  and  others  charged  with  the  re- 
sponslblllt"  for  documentary  programs." 
Frank  continues,  "review  each  proposed  sub- 
ject to  see  not  only  If  It  needs  doing  and 
can  be  done  but  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  do  it?  Must  a  search  be  made  each  time 
of  the  entire  history  of  the  network  and 
Its  programs  to  determine  whether  enough 
has  been  presented  saying  there  is  no  prob- 
lem, so  that  we  can  be  licensed  to  do  a  pro- 
gram saying  there  Is  a  wee  problem  after 
all?  Anyone  I  could  hire  for  this  would 
not  be  worth  having.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
win  be  a  boon  for  travelogues." 

David  ijrinkley  adds:  "To  be  found  guilty 
of  'unfairness'  for  not  expressing  to  the 
government's  satisfaction  that  most  p>eople 
are  not  corrupt  or  that  most  pensioners  are 
not  unhappy  Is  to  be  judged  by  standards 
which  simply  have  nothing  to  do  with  jour- 
nalism." 

A  WET  BLANKET  ON  BOLDNESS 

And  Bill  Monroe,  Washington  editor  of  the 
NBC  News'  Today  program,  articulates  the 
anxieties  of  many  news  broadcasters  on  other 
networks  and  independent  stations:  "'The 
very  knowledge  that  the  obstacle  course  seen 
In  the  Pensions  ruling  exists  has  an  inevita- 
ble wet-blanket  effect  on  reporters  and  pro- 
ducers. The  FCC,  while  speaking  for  bold- 
ness, turns  around  and  punishes  those  who 
practice  It.  It  Is  thoroughly  understood  In  the 
Industry  that  the  most  likely  otitcome  of 
bold  Journalism  Is  trouble  with  the  FCC:  a 
penalty,  amounting  to  harassment.  In  the 
form  of  an  official  request  for  Justification, 
In  10  or  20  days  after  a  program  has  been 
aired,  that  the  program  is  in  compliance  with 
the  Fairness  Doctrine.  Any  newsmen  who 
has  seen  the  effort  a  brf>adctist  executive  and 
his  staff  must  make  to  prepare  an  answer  to 
such  an  official  request  can  only  assume  that 
his  boss,  as  a  human  being,  would  have  a 
desire  to  minimize  buch  official  challenges  in 
the  future." 

Joining  in  NBC's  petition  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  was  J.  Edward  Murray,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  By  way  of  example  of 
how  inhibiting  a  fairness  doctrine  applied  to 
print  media  would  be,  Murray  says:  "News- 
papers, including  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  in- 
vestigate and  expose  policemen  who  are  on 
the  'take'  in  the  dope  rackets.  If  an  equival- 
ent weight  or  time  must  be  given  to  police- 
men who  are  not  on  the  "take."  the  whole 
campaign  becomes  so  unwieldy  and  pointless 
as  to  be  useless.  Must  the  good  cops  get 
equivalent  space  with  the  bad  cops?" 

As  of  this  writing  NBC's  case  for  First 
Amendment  rights  for  its  news  staff  Is  still 
In  the  courts.  "Even  if  we  win."  an  NBC  re- 
porter observes,  "you  can  be  sure  that  the 
next  time  someone  comes  up  with  an  Idea 
for  a  tough  expose,  the  brass  Is  going  to 
think  quite  awhile  before  It  gives  us  the  go- 
ahead,  and  then  theyll  probably  Impose  their 
own  'fairness  doctrine'  on  us." 

Whatever  the  courts  do  decide,  those  who 
fervently  support  the  Fairness  Doctrine  con- 
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tlnue  to  argue  that  broadcast  and  print  Jour- 
nalism cannot  be  equated  because  anyone 
can  start  a  newspaper  but  radio  and  tele- 
vision channels  are  limited.  Therefore,  there 
has  to  be  government  supervision  of  ""fair- 
ness."' This  is  a  venerable  contention,  but  it 
no  longer  Is  germane  to  the  real  world  of 
communications.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  In 
the  WXUR  case.  Judge  David  Bazelon  pointed 
out  that  as  of  September  1972.  the  number  of 
commercial  broadcasting  stations  on  the  air 
was  7,458.  By  contrast,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1971, 
there  were  only  1,749  daily  newspapers  In 
the  country. 

"Nearly  every  American  city.  Judge 
Bazelon  virrote.  "receives  a  number  of  differ- 
ent television  and  radio  signals.  Radio  li- 
censes represent  diverse  ownership;  UHF. 
local  and  public  broadcasting  offer  contrast 
to  the  three  competing  networks;  neither 
broadcasting  spectrum  Is  completely  filled. 
But  out  of  1.400  newspaper  cities,  there  are 
only  15  left  with  face-to-face  competition." 

THE   CABLE   REVOLtmON 

Starting  a  new  daily  paper  now  requires 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  and  an  ex- 
traordinary  leap    into   faith.   "Who   at   this 
time,"  Justice  Douglas  asks,  "would  have  the 
folly   to   think   he   could   combat    the   New 
York   Times  or  Denver  Post  by   building  a 
new    plant    and    becoming    a    competitor?"" 
The   prospect.    In   fact,    is   for   fewer   rather 
than    more   dally    newspapers    in    the   years 
ahead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  already  mark- 
edly   larger    number    of    television    choices 
available  to  the  citizenry  is  going  to  increase 
significantly.  ""It  Is  predicted,"  Bazelon  ob- 
served, "that  In  perhaps  10  years  it  will  be 
possible  to  provide  to  the  television  viewer 
400  channels;   that  by  1980  half  the  nation 
will  be  on  cable  television;   and  that  a  host 
of  educational  and  public  services  will  ac- 
company   the    cable    revolution    which    are 
simply   mind-boggling.   Thus,   even   now   we 
possess  the  know-how  necessary  to  do  away 
with  technical  scarcity  through  CATV  |  cable 
televlslonj.  ...  Is  it  not  a  little  ironic  that 
we   still   adhere   to   our   fears   of   monc^oly 
and  limited  access?  Ought  we  not  Instead 
focus  our  attention  on  how  we  can  make 
the  cable  medium  economlcaUy  accessible  to 
those  who  assert  a  right  to  use  it?" 

I  would  add  that  those  undeniably  well- 
intentioned  groups  now  striving  to  expand 
the  Fairness  Doctrine — thereby  unwittingly 
"chilling'"  the  potential  for  more  controver- 
sial broadcast  Journalism — might  l)etter  ex- 
pend their  energies  hi  trying  to  Implement 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  convic- 
tion that  "cable  television  should  be  oper- 
ated on  a  common-carrier  basis.  This  means 
channels  of  the  cable  service  should  be  open 
to  anyone  wUling  to  lease  them,  Just  as  the 
telephone  lines  are  open  to  anyone  willing 
to  pay  to  make  a  telephone  call." 

Testifying  before  the  FCC  in  1971.  Irwin 
Karp,  a  member  of  the  ACLOs  Communi- 
cations Media  Committee  and  also  attor- 
ney for  the  Authors  League  and  the  Authors 
Guild,  stated:  ""The  ACLU  believes  that  the 
adoption  of  a  common-carrier  policy  is  es- 
sential because  it  will  provide  a  system  of 
communication  that  fulfills  the  needs  of  the 
First  Amendment,  avoiding  public  and  pri- 
vate restraints  on  freedom  of  expression; 
and  assuring  full  access  to  a  meaningful 
marketplace  of  Ideas.  The  ACLtJ  also  be- 
lieves that  a  common-carrier  approach  will 
provide  the  greatest  diversity  of  program- 
ming and  the  most  efficient  service  of  which 
the  medium  is  capable." 

Keeping  In  mind  the  number  of  channels 
which  can  be  made  available  through  cable 
television,  there  Is  the  further  point  that — 
as  a  recent  Rand  Corporation  study.  New 
Television  Networks,  demonstrates — right 
now  It  Is  possible  to  "drop  in"  at  least  67 
major  TV  stations  In  the  country's  100  larg- 
est urban  centers.  These  are  stations  that 
could  be  seen  even  If  you  don't  have  cable 
television.  It  Is  not  at  all  fanciful.  In  s\im. 


that  to  a  decade  or  so,  TV  Guide  will,  as  a 
television  researcher  says,  be  ""as  fat  as  a 
telephone  directory."' 

THE      BOLE       GOVERNMENT       SHOUU)       PLAY 

The  scarcity  argument — that  Federal  offi- 
cials have  to  tosure  "fairness"  In  television 
because  there  are  so  few  channels — is  no 
longer  tenable.  Does  the  government,  then 
have  any  legitimate  functions  in  television? 
Sure,  says  Justice  WUllam  O.  Dogulas.  It  has 
a  duty  with  regard  to  television — as  It  has 
concerning  the  printed  media — to  prevent 
monopolistic  practices.  That  it  has  largely 
failed  In  this  responsibility  In  relation  to 
newspapers  (most  recently  through  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  which  gives 
them  Umited  but  substantial  exemption  from 
antltrus'  laws)  does  not  mean  that  the  gov- 
emn  ent  ought  to  abdicate  this  duty  concern- 
ing television.  If,  for  example,  one  group  of 
station  owners  Is  a  predominant  force  to  a 
particular  region,  that  ownership  should  be 
divested  of  some  of  its  telecasting  faculties. 
Federal  authorities  are  also.  Justice  Doug- 
las notes,  responsible  for  "promottog  tech- 
nological developments  that  will  c^en  up  new 
channels.  But  censorship  or  editing  or  the 
screentog  by  government  of  what  licensees 
may  broadcast  goes  against  the  grain  of  the 
First  Amendment." 

Another  necessary  function  of  government 
is  to  make  sure  that  channels  don't  totersect. 
Seeing  to  it  that  Channel  2  in  any  given 
city  doesn't  cut  into  Channel  4's  picttire  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  First  Amendment.  In 
this  respect,  the  government's  role  is  like 
that  of  a  traffic  cop  keeping  motorists  In 
their  proper  lanes. 

There  Is  also  nothing  destructive  of  the 
First  Amendment  in  the  current  efforts  of 
various  groups  to  see  that  falr-hirtog  prac- 
tices—including equality  of  access  to  broad- 
casting Jobs  by  minorities  and  by  women- 
are  adhered  to  by  television  stations.  That 
kind  of  pressure  is  also  being  applied  to 
newspapers,  and  it  is  entirely  constitutional. 
My  thesis— that  those  who  would  also 
have  the  government  intervene  In  program- 
mtog  to  assure  "fairness  "  are  wTong  headed— 
has  another  dimension.  Emboldened  by  these 
forays  into  broadcasters'  First  Amendment 
rights,  peope  who  decry  the  "unfairness"  of 
newspapers  are  pressing  for  "access"  to  print 
media. 

On  Feb,  4,  1974.  Senator  John  McClellan 
of  Arkansas  suggested  that  Congress  consider 
mandating  that  newspapers  publish  the  re- 
plies of  public  figures  who  are  atUcked.  Let 
the  head  of  that  camel  get  toto  the  tents  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  those  editors 
who  are  already  timid — and  they  are  not 
few — will  make  sure  that  their  reporters 
stick  to  "'safe  "  stories,  like  ""color"  features 
attendant  on  the  annual  Indianapolis  Speed- 
way race.  In  1972,  David  Burnham  of  the 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  WTot*  a  long.  devastating 
article  on  police  corruption  in  New  York 
Clty_a  piece  that  forced  an  extremely  re- 
luctant Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  to  establish 
the  independent  Knapp  Commission  to  dig 
Into  the  subject  of  cops  on  the  '"take."  Would 
that  story  have  had  nearly  as  much  Impact 
If  the  TIMES  had  been  compelled  to  give  equal 
space  and  position  to  a  story  quoting  the 
Police  Commissioner  about  how  many  honest 
cops  there  were  on  the  force?  Furthermore, 
that  kind  of  requirement  might  well  per- 
suade a  less  independent  newspaper  than  the 
TIMES  not  to  publish  a  story  on  police  cor- 
ruption In  the  first  place. 

FLORIDA'S  "RIGHT  TO  REPLY"  LAW 

There  Is,  In  fact,  a  state  law— In  Florida— 
that  does  require  newspapers  to  print  the 
replies  of  political  candidates  to  critical  edi- 
torials. In  the  fall  of  1972.  when  Pat  L.  Tor- 
nlllo  was  a  candidate  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary for  the  Florida  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Miami  Herald  referred  to  TornlUo 
in  an  editorial  as  a  "czar"  and  a  lawbreaker 
who  engaged  in  •illegal  acts  against  the  pub- 


lic trust.'"  A  few  days  later,  the  newspaper 
published  another  editorial  which  also  con- 
slderablv  annoyed  Mr.  Tornlllo. 

The  alleged  "czar"  asked  the  newspaper  to 
prtot  his  rebuttal — verbatim  and  free,  as  the 
Florida  statute  permits.  The  Herald  refused: 
a  lawsuit  followed;  and  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court,  reversing  a  lower  court  decision,  held, 
in  a  highly  disturbing  6-1  ruling,  that  the 
state  "law  "of  reply"  is  indeed  constitutional. 

In  a  brief  that  asked  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  ruling  of  the 
Florida  Supreme  Cotu-t,  the  American  Ci\il 
Liberties  Union  reminded  the  nine  Justices 
of  a  previous  statement  by  one  of  them.  Pot- 
ter Stewart,  that  the  Constitution  clearly 
commands  "that  Government  must  never  be 
allowed  to  lay  Its  heavy  editorial  hand  on  any 
newspaper  In  this  country." 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  uphold  the 
Florida  "right  of  reply"  sUtute,  Sen.  Mc- 
Clellan will  surely  be  Joined  by  other  legisla- 
tors in  concocting  all  sorts  of  "fairness  doc- 
trines" to  be  invoked  against  print  Journal- 
ism. Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  In  arguing 
for  full  First  Amendment  rights  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasters  (Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  v.  Democratic  National 
Committee),  has  usefully  reminded  us:  "'In 
1970  Congressman  Farbsteln  Introduced  a 
bill,  never  reported  out  of  the  Committee, 
which  provided  that  any  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  published  to  a  city  with  a 
population  greater  than  25,000.  and  in  which 
fewer  than  two  separately  owned  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  are  published,  shall 
provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  bal- 
anced presentation  of  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  importance  and  glvtog  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  power 
to  enforce  the  requirement." 

And  Congressman  Leonard  Farbsteln,  from 
New  York  City,  was  generally  considered  a 

liberal ! 

With  any  encouragement  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  such  a  bill  might  find  it  a  great 
deal  easier  to  emerge  from  committee  to  1974 
or  1975  In  this  regard.  It  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  not  only  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  been  given  to  pressuring  the 
press.  As  Richard  Salant  has  noted.  "We 
have  learned  by  now  that  each  administra- 
tion Improves  on  Its  predecessor  In  its  ability 
to  trv  to  get  at  us.'" 

Imagine  John  F.  Kennedy's  dehght.  or 
Lyndon  Johnson's.  If  either  had  been  able  to 
exercise  leverage  on  what  newspapers  prmt 
Or.  for  that  matter,  the  delight  of  Chicago  s 
Mayor  Daley  or  California's  Governor  Reapan 
or  your  own  local  politician-target  of  a  criti- 
cal press. 

THE  DAMNED  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

I  am  afraid,  for  further  Illustration  of  the 
vulnerability  of  the  First  Amendment,  that 
if  a  national  plebiscite  were  held  now  as  to 
whether  a  ""fairness  doctrine""  similar  to  the 
one  now  operative  against  radio  and  tele- 
vision should  be  applied  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  the  results  would  be  largely  In 
favor  of  such  governmental  controls — the 
First  Amendment  be  damned. 

The  graU  of  "fairness""  is  an  enticing  one; 
but  unless  editors  are  allowed  to  edit  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  Judgment— however 
quirky  and  tofurtatlng  that  Judgment  may 
be  to  manv  citizens — newspapers  and  maga- 
ztoes  will  be  saddled  with  a  fairness  doctrine 
which,  as  William  O.  Douglas  says  of  the 
doctrine  present  Imposed  on  television,  "is 
agreeable  to  nations  that  have  never  known 
freedom  of  press  and  tolerable  in  countries 
that  do  not  have  a  written  constitution  con- 
taining prohibitions  as  absolute  as  those  in 
the  First  Amendment." 

Even  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  who 
believes  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  fair- 
ness doctrine  for  television.  Is  apparently 
beginning  to  wonder  about  what  he  and  the 
majority  of  his  brethren  on  the  High  Court 
have  wrought. 
"For  better  or  worse,"'  the  Chief  Justice 
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said  last  year,  "editing  Is  whati  editors  are 
for;  and  editing  Is  selection  aud  choice  ot 
material.  That  editors — newepapAr  or  broad- 
cast—can and  do  abiise  this  pow^r  lb  beyond 
doubt,  but  that  is  uo  reason  to  deny  th« 
discretion  Congress  provided.  ,  Calculated 
rlbks  of  abuse  are  taken  in  orderj  to  preserve 
higher  values."  ■ 

Ben  FVanklin,  wheu  he  ran  a  newspaper, 
put  it  more  bluntly.  "My  pubMcatlou,"  he 
said,  "Is  not  a  stagecoach  witp  seats  for 
everyone."  f 

In  any  case,  print  JournallsinJ  despite  Ivs 
partial  redemption  In  terms  ot  IpubUc  con- 
fidence as  a  result  of  WatergateL  is  not  out 
of  danger  of  government  lucursfou  Into  its 
First  Amendment  rights.  And  tt 
media  are  going  to  have  lo  strug 
to  shed  themselves  of  what  I — at 
portantly,  to  say  the  least,  Justl^ 
believe  to  be  the  unconstitutioital  Fairness 
Doctrine.  But  broadcasters  arif  gradually 
getting  some  heretical  allies, 
"good  government"  and  civil  llb^ 
are  still  In  favor  of  the  Falrueif 
but  in  1973,  the  research  bra 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  c| 
conclusion  that  "Congress  andjthe  courts 
must  return  to  the  First  Ameaflment  and 
apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  th«  media  .  .  . 
Diversity  of  e.vpressloii  Is  not  to  j>c  found  in 
a  tightly  regulated  medium,  wljire  fears  of 
censorship,  governmental  IntetiBrence.  and 
the  poaslbUlty  of  losing  one's  Uqj^nse  reduce 
creativity  to  a  common  blandne^.  so  as  not 
to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  reguli 

TOWASIiS  DEEPtB   MCCKRAli 

Will  t«Ievi.slon  become  le.ss  bladd— ai  letkst 
In  its  news  and  documentary  dl\#>ion& — If  it 
is  emancipated  from  the  Falrnea 
There  ave  no  guarantees,  but  then 
Uhood    (and   I  .speak   from   mai 
coverage   ot'    television   journall 
those  with  a  taste  for  muckrakil 
Salant.    Reuven    Frank,    Paul 
ABC-TV.  and  many  others — wll 
I'reer  to  dig  a  lot  deeper. 

I  aKked  Richard  Salant  that  qu|fctlon  while 
researching  this  article.  "If  we  hi  1  full  First 
Amendment  freedonLs."  he  said,  "  he  benefits 
to  the  public  would  be  precise  1;  r  the  same 


broadcast 

Ifle  mightily 

more  Im- 

Oouglas — 
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rtles  groups 
Doctrine; 
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Itor." 


Doctrine? 
trong  like- 
years   of 
n  I    is   that 
Richard 
tmeyer    at 
feel  a  lot 


ftiU  appli- 


"no   tinUd 
out  on  the 


benefits  it  now  receives  from  th< 
cation  of  the  First  Amendment  tQJprint  Jour- 
nalism. Vot  popers  run  by  tUtj  d,  lazy  or 
greedy  entrepreneurs,  the  First  .mendment 
may  not  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  |  So,  too.  In 
broadcasting. 

"But  at  lea.st,"  Salant  added 
broadcast  managetneut  could  co[ 
ground  that  Uiey  might  get  Ir  o  Fairness 
Doctrine  problem^  with  the  FCC,  >r  risk  a  lot 
of  lawyers'  fees,  or  even  run  th  danger  of 
lo.slng  their  licen.se.  ij 

"Whether  the  Fairness  Doctrljle  Is  a  real 
or  an  Imaginary  Sword  of  Damocfts — and  it's 
real  enough  for  a  lot  of  broadest  Journal- 
ists— It  also  serves  as  a  shlel4  for  some 
broadcasters  who  uaut  to  duck  mrd  Investl- 
gacive  reporting.  I  am  persuadedt  but  obvi- 
ously cannot  yet  prove,  that  the  brooding 
omnipresceuce  of  the  P^lrne.ss  Doctrine  does 
indeed  affect  the  state  of  mind  if  some  re- 
porters, some  editors,  some  newsjexecvitives, 
if  only  because  they  know  that  ifl  they  don't 
watch  out,  ♦:hey're  going  to  have  to  spend  an 
enormous  and  inifrultful  amount  of  time 
and  money  tran.scriblng  old  bro^casts  and 
searching  them  out  to  provide  npaterial  for 
the  lawyers  who  have  to  responjd  to  com- 
plalnt«  and  to  I^C  20-day  letters.? 

There  can  be  no  concrete  proof  of  how 
much  bolder  and  braver  televlslonpournallsm 
may  become  if  it  finally  is  fuUjT  protected 
by  the  First  Anieiidmeut,  but  sittely  it's  an 
option  worth  taking,  particularlV  since,  as 
Judge  Bazelon  emphasizes,  "Most)  Americans 
now  consider  television  and  radio  ito  be  then- 
most  important  news  sources.  Broajdcast  jour- 
nalists have  grown  up.  They  .see  It  as  in  their 
Interest  to  be  guided  by  the  same  profes- 
sional standards  of  'fairness'  m  ihe  printed 


press.  There  is  no  factual  basis  for  continu- 
ing to  distinguish  the  printed  word  from  the 
electronic  press  as  the  true  news  media." 

And    that    analysts,    I    contend,    la    fnlr 
enough — for  all. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENACTMENT  OF  THE 
TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  speedy 
and  favorable  action  on  the  trade  reform 
legislation.  Although  I  am  not  totally 
happy  with  each  and  every  provision  of 
this  lengthy  and  complex  bill,  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  Congress  should 
enact  in  this  year  legislation  incorporat- 
ing the  basic  authorities  of  the  bill  which 
are  to:  First,  permit  the  President  to  en- 
ter into  new  trade  agieements  promoting 
the  development  of  an  open  and  non- 
discriminatory world  economic  .system; 
and,  second,  arm  the  President  with  the 
means  to  retaliate  against  countries 
which  per.sist  in  unfair  trade  practices 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  for  at  least  3  years  now, 
I  have  been  warning  of  the  disturbing 
trend  of  trade  conflicts  which  have 
placed  the  entire  system  of  world  trad- 
ing relationships  in  jeopardy.  In  par- 
ticular, I  have  been  pointing  to  violations 
by  foreign  coimtries  of  existing  trade 
agreements  with  the  United  States. 

As  one  who  believes  in  a  policy  of  freer 
trade,  accompanied  by  the  expansion  of 
American  commerce,  I  have  insisted  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  our  Government  to 
a.ssure  American  business  that  both  sides 
of  the  trade  avenues  will  be  kept  open. 
This  means  that  if  an  American  industry 
is  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  free 
competition  within  its  own  domestic 
market,  then  U.S.  product.^  and  services 
should  In  turn  be  allowed  to  compete  on 
equal  and  fair  terms  in  foreign  markets. 

It  is  my  fear  that  unless  there  is  such 
a  fair  and  an  equal  application  of  the 
International  rules  of  trade,  the  entire 
system  will  collapse  in  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing series  of  destructive  conflicts.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  In  this  area  thnt  the  trade 
bill  brings  us  a  ray  of  hope. 

For  the  fimdamental  benefit  of  the  leg- 
islation, as  I  see  it,  will  be  the  prospects 
for  removing  or  diminishing  trade  fric- 
tions as  a  barrier  to  the  smooth  operation 
of  international  trade  on  a  global  scale. 
In  addition,  success  in  negotiating  and 
reaching  a  mutually  advantageous  trad- 
ing structure  will  also  remove  a  trouble- 
some source  of  division  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  may  motivate 
reprisals  and  conflicts  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  economy,  such  as  the  monetary 
field. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  at  the  problems 
that  are  facing  the  world  economy,  there 
must  be  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  designed  to  settle  present 
and  threatening  conflicts  and  to  estab- 
lish a  retlsed  structure  which  will  pre- 
serve the  stability  of  an  orderly,  inter- 
national trading  system.  In  order  for 
these  world  talks  to  begin  at  a  high  level, 
it  is  also  necessary  for  U.S.  negotiators 
to  possess  the  authorities  they  will  need 
for  the  bargaining  that  will  go  on  at 
tho.se  talks. 


But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  had  authority  to  enter  into  new 
trade  agreements  since  the  last  Trade 
Expansion  Act  expired  on  June  30,  1967. 
Therefore,  the  trade  reform  bill  would 
provide  the  President  and  his  negotiating 
team  with  the  full  range  of  authorities 
from  Congress  which  are  essential  to  con- 
cluding a  beneficial  and  comprehensive 
international  trade  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  in  read- 
ing thi'ough  the  lenpthy  report  on  the 
trade  reform  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  see  that  time  and  again  the 
committee  has  placed  its  major  em- 
phasis upon  the  expectation  that  U.S. 
trade  negotiators  will,  in  using  the  new 
authorities  provided  by  the  bill,  exercise 
them  "to  obtain  full  reciprocity  and  equal 
competitive  opportunities  for  U.S.  com- 
merce." 

For  example,  at  page  21,  the  report 
reads: 

The  Committee  bill  gives  strong  emphasis 
to  the  need  for  establislUng  fair  and  equitable 
conditions  of  trade,  and  Includes  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  deternUne,  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  whether  any 
major  industrialized  country  has  failed  to 
make  concessions  which  would  provide  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  sub- 
stantially equivalent  competitive  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  the  United  States  to  such 
country.  Any  major  iudtistrialized  country 
which  falls  to  provide  such  substantially 
equivalent  market  opportunities  would  not 
benefit  from  the  concessions  made  luider 
authorities  provided  by  this  bill.' 

The  committee  report  states  that  this 
concept  of  obtaininp  "equivalent  com- 
petitive market  opportunities"  for  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services  is  in  line  with 
"the  original  intent  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  initiated  in 
1934  by  Sec;r  tary  of  State  CordeU  HuU." 
Actually,  the  same  concept  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  patriotic  policies  announced 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  was  Amer- 
ica's first  Secretary  of  State. 

On  December  16,  1793,  Jefferson  pre- 
sented to  Congress  a  report  on  interna- 
tional trade  which  he  had  prepared  with 
meticulous  care  over  a  period  of  2'2 
5'ears.-  He  was  then  the  American  oflS- 
cial  with  the  widest  experience  in  the 
problems  of  foreipn  trade,  and  his  report 
embodies  his  long  contact  with  the  sub- 
ject, both  a.s  Minister  to  France  for  5 
years  and  as  Secietai^y  of  State. 

Jefferson  knew  that  America  is  a  trad- 
ing nation  and  that  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  commerce  to 
fair  competition  Jefferson  also  knew  that 
in  a  world  of  closed  commercial  systems, 
tlie  young  Republic  was  at  a  grave  dis- 
advantage. In  the  economics  sphere,  as 
in  the  political  sphere,  he  wanted  Amer- 
ica to  assume  the  great  station  to  which 
it  w  as  entitled. 

Believing  that  the  ideal  situation  was 
one  of  complete  freedom  of  commerce, 
but  realizing  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
real  world,  Jefferson  recommended  to 
Congiess  as  the  best  solution  the  work- 
ing out  of  friendly  arrangements  with 
particular  countries  founded  upon  the 


>See  also.  Senate  Report  No.  93-1298,  at 
pages  18,  19.  70.  94  and  95. 

-  Report  on  the  Privileges  and  Restrictions 
on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
Foreign  Countries.  VI  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  470-484   (P.  Ford  ed.  1895 1, 
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principle  of  reciprocity.  That  is,  the  fa- 
vored treaties  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
advantage,  such  as  he,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  John  Adams  had  tried  to  nego- 
tiate in  Europe  for  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation.' 

Jefiferson  advised: 

Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  com- 
merce in  all  its  extent,  might  still  be  will- 
ing to  mollify  its  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions for  us,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
which  an  intercourse  with  us  might  offer. 
Particularly  they  may  concur  with  us  In  re- 
ciprocating the  duties  to  be  levied  on  each 
side,  or  in  compensating  any  excess  of  duty 
by  equivalent  advantages  of  another  nature.* 

Jefferson  continued: 

But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our 
wishes,  suppose  It  may  better  find  its  ad- 
vantage by  continuing  Its  system  of  prohibi- 
tions, duties  and  regulations.  It  behooves  us 
to  protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and 
navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties 
and  regulations,  also.  Free  commerce  and 
navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange 
for  restrictions  and  vexations;  nor  are  they 
likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them.=^ 

So  said  Jefferson  in  December  of  1793, 
Mr.  President,  and  so  recommends  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  181  years 
later.  I  am  persuaded  that  Jefferson  was 
right  then,  and  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
is  right  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  approval  by 
my  colleagues  of  H.R.  10710,  the  trade 
reform  legislation. 

Mr,  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  on  trade  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
1793,  be  printed  in  pertinent  part  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record,  as  follows : 
Report  on  the  Privileges  and  Restrictions 

ON  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

IN  Foreign  Countries 

(The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
report  of  a  committee  on  the  written  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  14th  of  February,  1791,  with  Instructions 
to  report  to  Congress  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  measures  which  he 
should  think  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  same,  has  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  thereupon  makes  the  fol- 
lowing Report:) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Such  being  the  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  United  States; 
the  question  is.  In  what  way  they  may  best 
be  removed,  modified  or  counteracted? 

As  to  commerce,  two  methods  occur.  1.  By 
friendly  arrangements  with  the  several  na- 
tions with  whom  these  restrictions  exist;  Or, 
2.  By  the  separate  act  of  our  own  legisla- 
tures for  countervailing   their  effects. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  of  these 
two,  friendly  arrangements  is  the  most  eligi- 
ble. Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  un- 
der piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions, could  it  be  relieved  from  all  its 
shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  every 
country    be    employed    in    producing    that 


'D.  Malone,  Jefferson  and  the  Ordeal  cf 
Liberty  154-160  (1962). 

'VI  Wrlthigs  of  Thomas  Jefferson  479  (P. 
Ford  ed.  1895). 

'Id.,  at  480. 


which  nature  has  best  fitted  it  to  produce, 
and  each  be  free  to  exchange  with  others 
mutual  surpluses  for  mutual  wants,  the 
greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  pro- 
duced of  those  things  which  contribute  to 
human  life  and  human  happiness;  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  would  be  Increased,  and 
their  condition  bettered. 

Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the 
United  States  this  system  of  free  commerce, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  It  with  that 
nation;  since  It  Is  one  by  one  only  that  It 
can  be  extended  to  all.  Where  the  circum- 
stances of  either  party  render  It  expedient  to 
levy  a  revenue,  by  way  of  Impost,  on  com- 
merce, its  freedom  might  be  modified,  In  that 
particular,  by  mutual  and  equivalent  meas- 
ures, preserving  It  entire  In  all  others. 

Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  com- 
merce In  all  Its  extent,  might  .still  be  will- 
ing to  mollify  Its  restrictions  and  reg:ula- 
tlons  for  us,  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages which  an  Intercourse  with  us  might 
offer.  Particularly  they  may  concur  with 
us  In  reciprocating  the  duties  to  be  lev- 
led  on  each  side,  or  In  compensating  any 
excess  of  duty  by  equivalent  advantages 
of  another  nature.  Our  commerce  Is  cer- 
tainly of  a  character  to  entitle  it  to  fa- 
vor in  most  countries.  The  commodities  we 
offer  are  either  necessaries  of  life,  or  ma- 
terials for  manufacture,  or  convenient 
subjects  of  revenue;  and  we  take  In  ex- 
change, either  manufacturers,  when  they 
have  received  the  last  finish  of  art  and 
Industry,  or  mere  luxuries.  Such  customers 
may  reasonably  expect  welcome  and  friendly 
treatment  at  every  market.  Customers,  too, 
whose  demands.  Increasing  with  their 
wealth  and  population  must  very  shortly 
give  full  employment  to  the  whole  Industry 
of  any  nation  whatever,  In  any  line  of  supply 
they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling  for 
from  it. 

But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our 
wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  ad- 
vantage by  continuing  Its  system  of  pro- 
hibitions, duties  and  regulations,  It  be- 
hooves us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their 
commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter  pro- 
hibitions, duties  and  regulations,  also.  Free 
commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations; 
nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of 
them. 

Our  nftvlgatlon  Involves  still  higher  con- 
siderations. As  a  branch  of  industry.  It  Is 
valuable,  but  as  a  resource  of  defence,  essen- 
tial. 

Its  value,  as  a  branch  of  Industry,  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  dependence  of  so  many  other 
branches  on  It.  In  times  of  general  peace 
It  multiplies  competitors  for  employment  in 
transportation,  and  so  keeps  that  at  Its 
proper  level;  and  in  times  of  war,  that 
is  to  say,  when  those  nations  who  may  be  our 
principal  carriers,  shall  be  at  war  with  each 
other,  if  we  have  not  within  ourselves  the 
means  of  transportation,  our  produce  must 
be  exported  in  belligerent  vessels,  at  the 
Increased  expense  of  war-freight  and  In- 
surance, and  the  articles  which  will  not 
bear   that,    must    perish    on    our    hands. 

But  it  is  as  a  resource  of  defence  that  our 
navigation  will  admit  neither  negligence  nor 
forbearance.  The  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  United  States  leave  them  nothing  to 
fear  on  their  land-board,  and  nothing  to  de- 
sire beyond  their  present  rights.  But  on  their 
seaboard,  they  are  open  to  injury,  and  they 
have  there  too  a  commerce  which  must  be 
protected.  This  can  only  be  done  by  possess- 
ing a  respectable  body  of  citizen-seamen, 
and  of  artists  and  establishments  in  readi- 
ness for  ship -building. 

Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common 
property  of  all,  open  to  the  Industry  of  all, 
so  that  every  person  and  vessel  should  be 
free  to  take  employment  wherever  it  could 
be  found,  the  United  States  would  certainly 
not  set  the  example  of  appropriating  to  them- 


selves, exclusively,  any  portion  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  occupation.  They  would  rely 
on  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  their  cit- 
izens for  a  due  participation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  seafaring  business,  and  for  keep- 
ing the  marine  class  of  citizens  equal  to  their 
object.  But  If  particular  nations  grasp  at 
undue  shares,  and,  more  especially,  if  they 
seize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States,  to 
convert  them  Into  aliment  for  their  own 
strength,  and  withdraw  them  entirely  from 
the  support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong, 
defensive  and  protecting  measures  become 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose 
marine  resources  are  thus  invaded;  or  it  will 
be  disarmed  of  Its  defence:  Its  productions 
will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has 
possessed  itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of 
carrying  them,  and  Its  politics  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  command  its  com- 
merce. The  carriage  of  our  own  commodi- 
ties, if  once  established  in  another  channel, 
cannot  be  resumed  in  the  moment  we  may 
desire.  If  we  lose  the  seamen  and  artists 
whom  It  now  occupies,  we  lose  the  present 
means  of  marine  defence,  and  time  will  be 
requisite  to  raise  up  others,  when  disgrace 
or  losses  shall  bring  home  to  our  feelings 
the  error  of  having  abandoned  them.  The 
mat.erials  for  maintaining  our  due  share  of 
navigation,  are  ours  In  abundance.  And,  as 
to  the  mode  of  using  them,  we  have  only  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  those  who  put  us  on 
the  defensive,  or  others  equivalent  and  bet- 
ter fitted  to  our  circumstances. 

The  following  principles,  being  founded 
In  reciprocity,  appear  perfectly  Just,  and  to 
offer  no  cause  of  complaint  to  any  nation: 

1.  Where  a  nation  Imposes  high  duties  on 
our  productions,  or  prohibits  them  alto- 
gether, 't  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same 
by  theirs;  first  burdening  or  excluding  those 
productions  which  they  bring  here.  In  com- 
petition with  our  own  of  the  same  kind:  se- 
lecting next,  such  manufactures  as  we  tp.ke 
from  them  In  greatest  quantity,  and  which, 
at  t^e  same  time,  we  could  the  soonest  fur- 
nish to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  coun- 
tries; Imposing  on  them  duties  lighter  at  first, 
but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other 
channels  of  supply  open.  Such  duties  h  ving 
the  effect  of  indirect  encouragement  to 
domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  may 
Induce  the  mantifacturer  to  come  himself 
into  these  States,  where  cheaper  subsistence, 
equal  laws,  and  a  vent  of  his  ware,  free  of 
duty,  may  ensure  him  the  highest  profits 
from  his  skill  and  industry.  And  here.  It 
would  be  In  the  power  of  the  State  govern- 
ments to  co-operate  essentially,  by  opening 
the  resources  of  encouragement  which  are 
under  their  control,  extending  them  liberally 
to  artists  in  those  particular  branches  of 
manufacture  for  which  their  soil,  climate, 
population  and  other  circumstances  have 
matured  them,  a.id  fostering  the  precious 
efforts  and  progress  of  household  manufac- 
ture, by  some  patronage  suited  to  the  nature 
of  his  objects,  guided  by  the  local  informa- 
tions they  possess,  and  guarded  against  abuse 
by  their  presence  and  attentions.  The  oppres- 
sions on  our  agriculture,  in  foreign  ports, 
would  thus  be  made  the  occasion  of  relieving 
it  from  a  dependence  on  thj  councils  and 
conduct  of  others,  and  of  promoting  arts, 
manufactures  and  population  at  home. 

2.  Where  a  nation  refuses  permission  to  our 
merchants  and  factors  to  reside  within  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  dominions,  we  may,  if  It 
should  be  thought  expedient,  refuse  residence 
to  theirs  In  any  and  every  part  of  ours,  or 
modify  their  transactions. 

3.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  receive  In  our 
vessels  any  production  but  our  own,  we  may 
refuse  to  receive,  In  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
productions.  The  first  and  second  clauses  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  are  well 
formed  to  effect  this  object. 

4.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  consider  any 
vessel  a^  ovirs  which  has  not  been  built  with- 
in our  territories,  we  should  refuse  to  con- 
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sider  as  theirs,  aiiy  vessel  nqt  bviiU  wlthia 
theLr  territories. 

6.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels 
the  carriage  even  of  our  own  Productions,  to 
certain  countries  under  their  domination,  we 
might  refuse  to  theirs  of  evwy  description, 
the  carriage  of  the  same  prodjuctions  to  the 
same  countries.  But  as  Jussice  aud  good 
neighborhood  would  dictate  uiat  those  who 
have  no  part  in  imposing  the[ restriction  ou 
lis,  should  not  be  the  victiu*  of  measiu-es 
adopted  to  defeat  its  effect,  it  piay  be  proper 
to  conllue  the  restrictions  tolves.sels  owned 
or  uavig.-tted  by  any  subject^  of  the  same 
dominant  power,  other  than  tijte  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  which  the  said  productions 
are  to  be  carried.  And  to  prewnt  all  incou- 
veulence  to  the  said  iuhabltaatb,  and  to  our 
own,  by  too  sudden  a  checlt  jpu  the  means 
of  transportation,  we  may  continue  to  admit 
the  vessels  marked  for  futural  exclusion,  ou 
an  advanced  tonnage,  and  fujr  such  length 
of  time  only,  as  may  be  supposed  necessary 
to  provide  again&t  that  incoHTenlence. 

The  establishment  of  some  pf  these  prin- 
ciples by  Great  Britain,  alona,  has  already 
lost  to  us  in  our  commerce  wRh  that  coun- 
try and  its  possessions,  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred  vessels  of  neM-  40,000  tons 
burden,  according  to  statemenis  from  official 
materials.  In  which  they  hai«  confidence. 
This  involves  a  proportional  lObs  of  seamen, 
shlpwriglits,  and  shlp-buUdlijfc,  and  la  too 
serious  a  loss  to  admit  forbeafance  of  some 
effectual  remedy.  | 

It  is  true  we  must  expect  seine  inconven- 
ience in  practice  from  the  establishment  of 
discriminating  duties.  But  In  jthis.  as  In  so 
many  other  cases,  we  are  left  Ito  choose  be- 
tween two  evils.  These  inconKentence.s  are 
nothing  when  weighed  ag-iinat  the  loss  of 
wealth  and  loss  of  force,  which  will  follow 
our  perseverance  in  the  plan  of  indiscrim- 
ination. When  once  it  shall  be  jlerceived  that 
we  are  either  In  the  system  oi  in  the  habit 
of  giving  equal  advantages  to  (hose  who  ex- 
tinguish our  commerce  and  navigation  by 
duties  and  prohibitions,  as  to  those  who 
treat  both  with  liberality  and  )U8tlce.  liber- 
ality and  Justice  will  be  conrerted  by  all 
into  duties  and  prohibitions. 

It  is  not  to  the  moderation  ^"d  Justice  of 
others  we  are  to  trust  for  fair  »nd  equal  ac- 
cess to  market  with  our  prodijctlons,  or  for 
otir  due  share  In  the  transportation  of  them: 
but  to  our  own  means  of  Indejiendence,  and 
the  firm  will  to  vise  them.  NorTuo  the  Incon- 
veniences of  discrimination  merit  considera- 
tion. Not  one  of  the  nations  before  men- 
tioned, perhaps  not  a  commerdlal  nation  on 
earth,  is  without  them.  In  oujl  case  on  dis- 
tinction alone  will  suffice:  thatlls  to  say,  be- 
tween nations  who  favor  our  productions  and 
navigation,  and  tho.se  who  do  not  favor 
them.  One  set  of  moderate  duties,  say  the 
present  duties,  for  the  first,  aiiu  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  artlues,  and  pro- 
hibitions as  t3  others,  for  the  laij^. 

StUl,  It  must  be  repeated  thi 
rangements  are  preferable  wltl 
come  Into  them;  and  that  weishould  carry 
Into  such  arrangements  all  the  liberality  and 
spirit  of  accommodation  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit.  j 

France  has,  of  her  own  acci^rd,  proposed 
negotiations  for  Improving,  by «»  new  treaty 
on  fair  and  equal  principles,  thfe  conunercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  But  her  inter- 
nal disturbances  have  hitherto  |lrevented  the 
prosecution  of  them  to  effectt  though  we 
have  had  repeated  assurances  2f  a  continu- 
ance of  the  disposition.  T 

Proposals  of  friendly  arranlement  have 
been  made  on  our  part,  by  thajpresent  gov- 
ernment, to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
message  states;  but,  being  already  on  as  good 
a  footing  in  law,  and  a  better  In  fact,  than 
the  most  favored  nation,  they  jhave  not,  as 
yet,  discovered  any  disposition  to  have  It 
meddled  with.  | 

We    have    no    reason    to    conclude    that 


friendly  ar- 
all  who  will 


friendly  arrangements  would  be  declined  by 
the  other  nations,  with  whom  we  have  such 
commercial  intercourse  as  may  render  them 
Important.  In  the  meanwhile.  It  would  rest 
with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether,  as  to  those  nations,  they  will  not 
Gvirccase  ex  parte  regulations,  on  the  reason- 
able presumption  that  they  will  concur  in 
doing  whatever  Justice  and  moderation 
dictate  should  be  done.  [December  16,  1973.1 


AIR  TRANSPORT  TO  MEET  THE 
NEEDS  OF  PEOPLE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  recess,  the  dLstingulshed  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Jennings 
Randolph,  had  the  occasion  to  deliver  a 
significant  address  on  November  7,  1974, 
to  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  which  is  served  by  one  of  its 
members.  Piedmont  Airlines. 

Recalling  his  own  experience  in  the  air 
transportation  field  some  jears  ago  with 
Capital  Airlines,  our  distinguished  col- 
league pointed  out  the  vital  importance 
of  local  air  service  to  the  smaller  cities 
and  commimities  of  the  Nation.  While 
complimenting  the  carriers  on  their 
progress  during  the  past  few  years,  he 
warned  against  insensitivity  to  consumer 
needs  and  called  for  sound  Government 
policies  to  "insure  the  industry's  ability 
to  fulfill  its  basic  function  of  serving 
small  cities  well."  Among  these,  he  sin- 
gled out  a  sound  subsidy  ix)licy  and  a 
restraint  on  soaring  fuel  prices  as  the 
most  important. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  Senator 
Randolph's  remarks,  I  commend  them 
to  all  Interested  in  the  highly  essential 
fimction  of  an  adequate  national  air 
transportation  system.  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech,  entitled  "Air 
Transport  To  Meet  the  Needs  of  People," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Air  Transport  To  Meet  the  Needs  op  People 
(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 
It  is  a  pri  'liege  to  participate  In  this  -meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  respond 
to  the  Invitation  of  ova  friend,  Tom  Davis, 
President  of  Piedmont  Airlines,  which  Ls 
hosting  yovir  conference.  Piedmont,  as  well 
as  Allegheny,  is  a  chief  common  carrier  bv 
air,  not  only  here  In  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  Lewlsburg  area,  but  also  in  sev- 
eral communities  throughout  our  State. 
Tom  and  I  have  bad  a  long  association.  I  have 
a  genuine  regard  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  air  transpor- 
tation and  his  dedication  to  sound  principles 
of  effective  public  service. 

Many  of  you  know  of  my  early  Interest  in 
the  advancement  of  air  transportation  as  a 
principal  means  of  public  transport.  It  ante- 
dates, by  many  years,  my  years  In  the  Senate. 
I  recall  my  association  with  Capital  Airlines 
as  an  officer  of  that  company,  when,  compar- 
atively speaking,  air  transportation  was  stUl 
In  Its  Infancy.  In  those  days,  local  service — 
such  as  we  had — was  performed  by  the  trunks 
which  had  received  "Grandfather"  certifi- 
cates under  the  original  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  I  spent  hundreds  of  hours  riding 
on  the  "Work  Horse"  of  our  fleet — the  DC-3. 
We  carried  the  Gospel  of  Airline  Service  to 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  on  our  system 
wherever  a  group  would  gather  to  listen.  In 
U  years  I  addressed  more  than  1000  audi- 


ences. We  endeavored  to  Induce  them  to  be- 
come cvistomers  then  and  In  the  future. 

I  have  retained  an  active  Interest  in  this 
vital  Issue  and  have  supported,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support,  needed  legislation  and  pol- 
icies to  further  advance  the  role  of  sched- 
uled airlines  in  the  National  Transportation 
bystem. 

.\s  \\e  exch.-vnge  some  views  on  the  record 
of  your  segment  of  the  air  transportntlon 
Industry.  I  recall  the  time  after  President 
Trviman  won  his  unexpected  victory  In  the 
memorable  1948  election.  He  quite  naturally 
approached  his  first  State-of-the-Unlon  mes- 
sate  with  a  high  degree  of  optimism.  He 
started  that  speech  with  a  short  and  simple 
.sentence — "The  State  of  the  Union  is  good" 
It  is  timely  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the 
local  Industry  i.s  good.  It  Is  good  from  a  fi- 
nancial standpoint.  For  the  first  time  In  your 
history,  you  have  earned  a  reasonable  return 
on  Investment.  It  is  encouraging  from  a  traf- 
fic standpoint.  Yovi  are  carrying  more  pas- 
sengers than  ever  before.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year,  local  service  traffic  has 
grown  at  a  healthy  pace — In  contrast  to  little 
or  modest  growth  for  other  classes  of  carriers. 
Yovir  operations  provide  significant  serv- 
ice to  our  citizens.  Today,  one  out  of  every 
three  domestic  departures  Is  performed  by  a 
local  carrier.  Importantly,  In  the  face  of  fuel 
shortages,  you  have  generally  maintained 
service  and  managed  to  provide  a  slight  in- 
crease In  available  seat  miles.  In  the  past  few- 
years  there  have  been  deletions  of  service  at 
some  terminals.  These  reductions,  however, 
have  not  significantly  affected  the  fulfillment 
of  your  overall  responsibility  to  provide  good 
air  service  to  the  smaller  cities,  and  commu- 
nities of  ovir  Nation.  Locals  operate  at  ap- 
proximately 200  airports  serving  cities  with  a 
population  of  100,000  or  less.  Over  one-half 
of  the  plane  miles  you  fly  are  In  markets 
where  no  other  certificated  airline  provides 
service.  You  serve  people. 

Your  companies  possess,  qvialified  manage- 
ment and  loyal  workers  who  constitute  a 
partnership  for  solid  progress.  You  do  not 
merely  transport  them  or  their  cargo.  Serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  public — In  smaUer  and 
larger  communities — has  led  to  the  success- 
ful and  often  unique  dally  flights.  Including 
commuter  operations. 

It  is  In  the  area  of  service  where  yovi  will, 
in  my  Judgment,  face  your  greatest  challenge. 
You  coutintje  to  develop  through  substantial 
Investments  of  capital,  more  modem  fleets, 
of  aircraft,  new  passenger  facilities,  and  auto- 
mated operations.  These  are  vital  and  neces- 
sary advancements.  However,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  success  and  progress  of  local 
transport  carriers  will  depend  on  the  manner 
In  which  these  services  are  provided  to  the 
public.  "Although  the  customer  Is  flr.st  of 
all  interested  In  fast,  safe,  comfortable,  on- 
time  transportation,  he  Is  influenced  by  the 
way  the  services  are  packaged,  sold  and  de- 
livered,"  reports  one  of  your  companies.  I 
cgree. 

You  are  confronted  with  the  challenge  of 
preserving  the  close  relationship  between 
management  and  its  employees  and  between 
employees  and  the  pubUc.  Unquestionably, 
your  companies  grow  bigger,  with  this  bigness 
comes  the  danger  of  losing  Intimate  asso- 
ciations. It  is  a  substantial  task  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  management  to  maintain  the 
constant  and  open  lines  of  communication 
which  have  been  the  hallmark  of  your  or- 
ganization in  the  past.  You  must  make  a 
firm  commitment  and  concerted  efforts  to 
insure  that  this  Is  done. 

The  recognition  of  persons  and  stations 
which  have  been  praised  by  customers  is 
constrvictive  Incentive  for  better  service. 
Criticism  as  well  as  compliments  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  essential  that  with  the  good  re- 
ports that  come  to  yovir  attention,  effort  be 
made  to  present  and  understand  problems 
and  complaints.  This  endeavor  is  essential 
to   improved   service.   The    measurement   of 
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one  carrier  against  another  is  competition 

that  shovUd  benefit  all.  

consumers-passengers  and  "h  ppers- 
challenge  your  capabUlty  of  meeting  the 
traveling  pvibllc's  needs. 

The  importance  of  the  service  provided  by 
vour  mdvi^try  was  dramatically  demonstrated 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  At  that  time 
he  Nation  was  faced  with  a  severe  gasoline 
horlage.  Large  numbers  of  businessmen  and 
other  traveled  were  unable  to  use  an  auto- 
mobile becaase  there  was  no  assurance  that 
S.^line   would   be    available.   The   shortage 
had   Its  greatest   Impact   on   short   distance 
f^velers  because  that  Is  where  the  aulomo- 
buJt  most  useful.  You  met  this  challense 
by  malntaliving  a  basic  pattern  of  essential 
Ji  service  for  the  shorter  distances  and  at 
the    smaller    cities.    Thousands    of    people 
turned  to  your  patterns  of  service.  As  a  result 
you  experienced   a   far  sharper   Increase 
Irafflc  and  load  factors  than  the  longer  havU 
irvink  carriers.  ,  ,    i^ 

The  local  service  response  to  that  crisis  is 
indicative  of  the  basic  soundness  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  and  of  the  con- 
tinuing congressional  authorization  of  local 
I^K^^ubsWy.  It  is  also  indicative  of  he 
basic  wisdom  of  the  many  ^^ec^lo^s  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  provide  a  nf"°'i»' 
air  transportation  system  geared  to  the  re- 
quirements of  both  large  and  small  com- 
munities, and  placing  the  P';li"a«->- ^^f  °"^'; 
bUlty  on  you  to  see  that  the  smaller  cities 
are  well  served.  It  was  also  a  product  of  co- 
operation  between  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
^ard  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  provide  the  locals  with  sufficient  fuel  to 
meet  their  vital  service  responsibility. 

Optimism  today  does  not  mean  the  condi- 
tions will  continue  to  be  good  Ui  the  future. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  air  transporta- 
tion, which  has  been  afflicted  by  a  seemingly 
endless  cycle  of  good  and  bad  times.  It  Is 
vitally  important  that  the  efforts  of  nian- 
agement  and  the  policies  of  government  be 
directed  towards  preventing  another  down- 
ward cvcle.  The  problem  Is  particularly  com- 
Dlex  because  of  fundamental  uncertalntlw 
within  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and, 
indeed,  the  world. 

There  are  two  areas  where  It  is  essential 
that  we  have  sound  government  policies  ii 
Tou  are  to  continue  a  sound  transportation 
system.  The  first  Is  subsidy  policy.  The  en- 
Muraging  advances  In  the  economic  condi- 
tions of   the   locals   raises   the   question  of 
whether  these  improvements  warrant  a  rapid 
reduction  In  subsidy  payments.  If  your  fi- 
nancial situation  continue  to  improve  and 
is  sustained  over   a  period  of   time,  a  fair 
and  equitable  reduction  in  subsidy  needs  wll 
be  warranted  and  required  by  sound  fiscal 
policies.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
Government  policy  to  sharply  reduce  sub- 
sidy levels  on  the  basis  of  short-run  economic 
improvement.  The  fact  that  local  service  car- 
riers have  earned  good  profits  In  the  last  few 
months   does   not   Jvistify   a   sharp   revision 
downward  In  subsidy  levels  at  the  present 
time.  .        i 

As  airline  executives  you  have  an  Interest 
in  subsidy  policy  because  of  its  direct  im- 
pact on  the  profits  you  are  permitted  to 
earn.  As  a  legislator,  my  Interest  1b  some- 
what different.  My  responsibility  Is  to  Insure 
'  the  ludustrv-s  ability  to  fulfill  Its  basic  func- 
tion of  serving  small  cities  well.  Yovi  must 
have  the  financial  strength  to  acquire  the 
equipment  essential  for  this  Job  and  to 
operate  that  equipment  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  provide  service  to  cities  on  your 
svstem.  ,      .       ,_ 

"  This  basic  objective  can  be  realized  only 
bv  taking  a  long  run— not  a  short  run— view. 
We  must  remember  that  not  too  long  ago 
vour  profit  picture  was  described  as  catastro- 
phic. In  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1971  the  industry  Incurred  net  losses  total- 
ing over  $140  million.  As  a  result,  by  the  end 
of  1971— only  three  years  ago— the  Indus- 
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trv  had  no  retained  earnings.  "  had.  In  f»ct 
neeatlve  retained  earning  of  $90  million.  Ol 
couree  the  picture  has  improved  sl^«  19^^. 
Bilt  even  with  this  improvement,  as  of 
jvme  30  19^4.  the  total  industry  rctaUied 
earnings  were  $20  million,  or  an  avwage  of 
nnlv  2  S  i^lion  dollars  per  carrier.  That  is  a 
thin  related  earnings  base  for  25  years  of 

'Tarn   advocating   uncontrolled   ^''sLstance 
at   the  expense  of   the  consumer   and  gen 
eral  public.  I  do  urge,  however,  t^a*  «^i^/"g 
dustrv  has  been  through  a  period  of  severe 
financial  ^verses,  extending  over  a  subs  an- 

Sto^rf^fhtrnveroirno^^^^^ 

ture  nroeress.  Future  cost  levels  wiu  ««  •;"" 
s^ntlallv  higher.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
f^verl^h  inflation  which  will  produce  not 
omy Tncreased  fuel  costs  but  increases  In  i^he 
cost  of  all  the  materials.  In  wages  and  sal- 
a?^es  you  pav.  Under  these  circumstances  t 
L^^d  Government  Poll'^y  *?  5=«f*Jf "* 
stronHubsldy  support.  For  this  Industry  to 
have  the  resources  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future  and  be  able  to  equ»P  and  service 
Its  cities  well.  It  needs  reserves.  It  requires  a 
Snc!^  of  relatively  stable  subsidy  levels  to 
rebuild  financial  muscle. 

The  second  major  area  Is  the  problem  of 
thlra^  increase  In  aviation  fuel  pnces_ 
continuing  fuel  shortages  can  be  exp^ted 
at  higher  prices.  Simply  stated— although 
the  embargo  has  been  ilfted-consumptlon 
is  conTnulng  to  rise,  but  refinery  capacity 

''  '^M^:i'S^iry  IS  partlcvuarly  vulner- 
able^ to  higher  energy  costs  and  to  contin- 
uing euer|y  shortages.  Yovir  live  ibood  de- 
pends on  the  movement  of  P^oP^^  '«  P  .^; 
suit  of  business,  recreation,  and  pleas. .le. 
Travel  is  big  business.  „„-,-„♦ 

in  1973.  some  $61  bUhon^r  15  per^eiit 
of  everv  retaU  dollar— was  spent  in  the  trav- 
el industry,  which  employs  fovir  million  peo- 
ple  And  energy  Is  the  life-blood  of  yovu-  In- 

dustrv.  „u 

Dramatic  declines  in  tourism  w-ere  ob- 
served nationally  following  the  Arab  em- 
bargo  and   the   Sv.nday   closing   of  gasoline 

^^n°Tenne.ssee,  for  example,  the  drop  fOT 
December  was  33  percent;  for  Januarj,  20 
n»rcent-  and  for  February.  26  percent. 
^'S'nri  declines  as  high  as  40  percent 
weTe  experienced.  This  was  accompanied  bj 
Teductlom  m  hotel  and  motel  occupanc^ 
rates  Ui  business  receipts,  in  restaurant 
receipts,  in  restaurant  sales.  In  general  tex 
revenue;*,  and  In  gasoline  taxes,  as  well  as  a 
rise  In  unemplovment. 

luch  impacts  transcend  direct  economic 
effects.  Th^  Natlom»l  Resource  Com^sslon 
estimated  substantial  economic  effects.  The 
Na"S  resource  Review  Commission  estl- 
mated  substantial  economic  spinoffs  from 
^  of  the  National  Park  System    Travel  to 

^tlonal  Parks  and  P^^^-^'^^^\'^T^^,,T^n 
tivlty  is  believed  to  contribute  $11^  billion 
a  vear  to  the  economy. 

"^-^e  travel  Industry  also  affects  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  mental  health  of 
our  citizens.  ^    ,    .„ 

When  congress  permitted  price  controls  to 
ex^e    It  nllde  an  exception  of  petroleum 
prf^s  because   of   the  severe   Bhortages   to 
~troletvm  supplies  and  because  of  the  Im- 
Kncrof  petroleum  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
CS^y   Aviation  fuel  Is  particularly  important 
and  It  has  experienced  a  particularly  preclp- 
Uous  price  Increase.  Fuel  costs  constitute  a 
malor  Item  In  the  operating  costs  of  aU  air 
rarr?ers-second  only  to  labor  in  Its  Impor- 
tLvce  as  a  cost  factor.  I  note  that  for  every 
dollar  of  cost  you  incur,  a  «>t^  ,*>^ J^f  or  14 
cents  is  spent  for  fuel.  These  fuel  costs  have 
Len  merging  rapidly  and  will  continue  to 


do  so  in  the  future.  They  increased  76  per- 
cent m  the  one-year  period  between  July 
1I73  and  July  1974.  This  Increase  ^^onlyi^e^ 
beelnnUie  because  many  of  you  have  been 
S:itectid  from  the  full  impact  of  fuel  prce 
increases  by  the  provisions  of  the  contracts 
with  vour  suppliers.  When  these  contracts 
explnfyou  will  pay  higher  and  higher  prices 
for  fuel  Indeed,  having  experienced  a  76 
Scint  in^ease  in  the  first  year  of  the  f viel 
Crisis,  you  wUl  m  all  likelihood  experience 
an  equal  or  greater  Increase  In  the  second 
year  t»c^ause  of  the  expiration  of  your  con- 

^'^What  is  being  done  to  protect  VO"  and 
therebv  protect  the  public?  The  regulations 
of  the-F^ederal  Energy  Administration  pro- 
vide  no  effective  price  restraints  desplM 
your  repeated  efforts  to  have  ^^^"o^.  f"^^ 
classified  as  a  "special  product'  to  obtain 
fo^e  measure  of  Jrice  P-tectlor.  You  have 
taken  vour  case  to  the  courts.  Whatever  t^he 
ultimate  of  that  litigation,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Adn^^^'^^^^^J'^^^" 
the  authority  to  provide  Prt,^«  P'-f  .^^^^^f,/^ 
aviation  fuel.  It  is  essential  that  It  exercise 
that  authority. 

Fuel  is  so  important  to  air  transportation 
that  ever-increasing  fuel  prices  mean  ever- 
mcreasmg  passenger  fares.  If  fares  go  higher 
and  higher,  many  consumers  J*"  ^.  P^^^*^ 
out  of   air   transportation  and   we  face   an 
unhealthy    shrinking    of    our    national    air 
transportation    system-a    withering    of    an 
important  national  resource.  We  ""«*  «o* 
pemlt  this  to  occur  to  a  «^'»ce  wWch  ^ 
as  vital  as  that  provided  by  our  air  caxrlere. 
we  have  a  good  national  air  transportation 
sy^em^ay,   providing   a  '"H   pattern   ot 
service  to  both  small  and  large  cities.  A  large 
^art    of   th^   responsibility   of   maintaining 
?hrt  t^nsportatlon  system  evolves  upon  the 
management  and  employees  of  the  airlines 
them^lves     But   their   efforts    will    not    be 

^iTful  unless  they  '^^±--^'^^''^1''^^ 
Government  policies.  There  are  many  poU^ 
clelwhlch  are  needed  to  avoid  «  «P«""«« 
of  the  up-and-down  financial  cycle  that  hw 
weakened  air  transportation  for  so  many 
v^rsl^t  today,  a'^sound  subsidy  policy 
^^d  a  restraint  on  Pf  "^o?*"™  P^^.^^  ^ 
among  the  most  Important.  Affirmative  ac- 
tion fn  these  vital  areas  will  provld*  the 
aSurance  that  In  the  future  we  can  con- 
murS)  sav  that  the  state  of  the  local  eerv- 
ce  industry  is  good,  and  that  It  »«  nie«tmg 
the  responslblUtles  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 
AND  PETRODOLLARS  IN  THE 
WORLD  OF  OPIC 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President. 
Marshall  T.  Mays,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp..  made 
some  perceptive  and  iilj;eresting  remarks 
before  Uie  Economics  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  think  they  are  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unammous 
consent  that  tliis  speech  be  prmted  m 

^^There°being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  

MCLTIN-ilTIONAI.  CORPORATIONS   ^I^^^O"^^" 
I..MIS     IN     THE     WORLD     OF     OPIC 

(Remarks  of  MarshaU  T.  Mays) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  ^ttebvirgh 
before  an  audience  that  Is  Intereeted  in  world 
^onoUc  matters.  Many  of  you  represent 
multinational  con>oratlons  that  are  head- 
quartered here  In  Pittsburgh.  They,  like  tlie 
overseas  Private  InvesUnent  Corporation  are 
hLl^^mmltted  to  objectives  that  will  fur- 
ther the  social  and  economic  development  of 
Third   World  countries  while  at  the  same 
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time  returning  a  profit  to  their  American 
investors. 

Today  private  investmenj  faces  a  great 
challenge.  First,  the  nature  of  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  multlnatlonca  Icorporation  are 
being  questioned  because  q|  their  interac- 
tion with  governments  and  i  their  economic 
Impact  on  our  own  countryl  Second,  forces 
of  inflation,  recession  and  cartellzation  of 
oil  and  strategic  minerals  notjonly  are  threat- 
ening the  economic  well-beli|g  of  the  indus- 
trial world,  but  are  bringing  pven  more  trou- 
bles to  the  underdeveloped  jn'orld  of  90  na- 
tions that  OPIC  and  the  miilti nationals  are 
trying  to  assist.  A  world,  I  inight  add,  of  2 
billion  people,  hundreds  of  iQilllons  of  whom 
are  literally  struggling  for  ,survival.  These 
are  countries  with  a  lot  of  prospective  growth 
that  have  an  enormous  majiket  potential — 
potentials  that  we  can  not  leave  to  other 
nations  If  we  are  to  continue  economic 
prosperity  here  at  home. 

But  before  discussing  these  subjects,  let 
me  tell  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  OPIC,  how  we  operate.  OPIC  serves  as 
a  catalytic  linJc  between  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  the  American  business 
community.  We  try  to  get  each  party  inter- 
ested in  what  the  other  has  to  offer.  In  do- 
ing this  we  insure  U.S.  private  investors  go- 
ing Into  less-developed  countries  against  the 
risks  of  expropriation,  currepcy  incouverti- 
blllty,  and  physical  damage  due  to  war,  revo- 
lution or  Insurrection.  We've  been  in  busi- 
ness since  1971,  expanding  upon  a  program 
formerly  administered  by  A.I.D.  We  make 
long-term  capital  available  to  new  invest- 
ment projects  In  countries  where  U.S.  lend- 
ers either  will  not,  or  legally  cannot,  accept 
the  risks  Involved  without  the  support  of  a 
reliable  guarantor.  We  provide  pre-invest- 
ment  information  and  counseling,  and  some 
finance  support  for  investment  feasibility 
studies.  Congress  recently  extended  our  oper- 
ating authority  to  the  end  of  1977;  gave  us 
the  tools  to  proceed  with  our  plan  for  gradu- 
ally transferring  our  political  risk  Insurance 
program  to  the  private  sector;  and  told  us 
to  speed  up  our  programs  by  getting  more 
U.S.  business  involved  In  investing  in  the 
poorest  countries. 

So  much  for  our  role  as  broker,  insurer, 
lender,  and  counselor.  These  nouns  are  a 
little  cold — like  profit  and  loss  statements, 
and  economic  statistics.  They  don't  translate 
easily  Into  people  terms — and  that  Is  what 
development  is  all  about.  World  Bank  Presi- 
dent Robert  McNamara  makes  the  point  well 
when  he  says,  "The  only  criterion  for  meas- 
uring development's  ultimate  success  or  fail- 
\ire  Is  what  it  does  to  enhance  the  lives  of 
Individual  human  beings." 

That's  what  we  are  attempting  in  OPIC — 
to  build  bridges,  not  from  government-to- 
government,  but  from  people-to-people, 
buslnessman-to-buslnessman.  Unfortunate- 
ly, several  economic  problems  are  Impeding 
these  people-to-people  programs  today,  and 
I  would  like  to  discuss  them. 

First,  the  oil  crisis  problem.  The  scope  of 
worldwide  Investment  In  recent  years  has 
been  altered  drastically,  formerly  by  the  ris- 
ing economic  power  of  other  industrialized 
countries,  and  now,  the  tremendous  excess 
of  foreign  currency  holdings  by  oil-producing 
and  exporting  nations,  OPEC  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  OPIC. 

Almost  overnight,  we  have  seen  a  shift  In 
global  power — not  to  everyone's  liking.  Oil 
resources  have  given  a  handful  of  nations 
the  money  and  political  power  not  even 
thought  of  a  year  ago.  As  a  result,  free  market 
forces  are  not  operating  as  efficiently  as  they 
should  to  allocate  the  world's  goods  and  re- 
sources. Too  many  nations  cannot  pay  the 
present  exorbitant  price  of  oH,  and  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  this  oil  are  not  being  rein- 
vested in  the  world's  econtany.  Pessimists 
have  a  doomsday  scenario.  They  can  see 
recession,  depression,  collapae  of  national 
economic  systems,  a  Jungle  la  International 


trade,  political  change,  and  even  warfare, 
since  history  shows  battles  have  been  fought 
for  less  reasons.  Others,  hopefully,  see  that 
the  critical  situation  can  be  handled  without 
major  political  and  economic  upheavals. 

All  eigree,  however,  that  time  is  fast 
running  out  because  the  world  cannot  stand 
present  oil  price  levels  indefinitely  since  It 
is  still  staggering  from  the  inflationary  blows 
dealt  by  previous  oil  price  Increases.  Huge 
International  payments  and  trade  deficits 
caused  by  the  oil  crisis  will  have  to  be  settled 
among  nations.  The  international  financial 
system  already  is  severely  strained  by  the 
staggering  flows  of  money  generated  by  In- 
creased prices.  Oil  producing  and  exporting 
countries  will  have  an  estimated  ?80  billion 
dollars  this  year — up  from  $25  billion  in 
1973  and  $15  billion  in  1972.  The  prospect 
of  a  ciimulatlve  buildup  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  Just  a  few  years  creates  a 
far  more  pressing  problem  of  Just  how  this 
money  will  lie  used — what  actual  transfer  of 
goods  and  services  will  be  made?  Most  as- 
suredly, unless  oil  money  gets  to  the  coun- 
tries that  need  It  for  development,  the  money 
won't  be  available  to  buy  oil — or  much  of 
anything  else — that  is  needed  to  keep  inter- 
national trade  going.  And  we  all  know  what 
happens  then. 

Thus,  the  world — and  our— problem  is  to 
get  the  surplus  funds  that  oil-producing 
countries  can't  use  for  imports  and  develop- 
ment In  their  own  economics,  reinvested 
either  directly  in  needy  countries  or  in  indus- 
trialized nations.  Several  recycling  instru- 
ments for  petrodollars  have  been  suggested. 
Oil-producing  countries  could  lend  to  inter- 
national agencies.  These  agencies,  such  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank  or  some  especially-created  petrodollar 
recycling  facility  would  then  relend  the 
monies  where  they  are  needed — to  buy  oil 
or  other  goods  and  services. 

I  mention  the  oil  crisis  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  disastrous  effect  it  is  having  on 
the  economies  of  so  many  of  the  countries 
that  OPIC  Is  trying  to  help.  Most  of  these 
nations  are  almost  totally  dejjendent  on  oil 
for  Industrial  and  development  progress. 
South  Korea  is  a  good  example.  There  Is  no 
coal  there,  they  are  dependent  upon  Im- 
ported oil.  and  industrial  production  is  feel- 
ing the  pinch. 

The  question  thus  comes  up:  How  can 
petrodollars  be  used  to  aid  these  developing 
countries,  and  what  can  the  multinationals 
do?  By  way  of  background,  multinational 
companies  perform  a  useful  reinvestment 
role.  On  this  globe  of  economic  interdepend- 
ence, the  multinational  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  effective  tool  for  getting  raw  materials, 
finished  goods,  capital,  and  technology  from 
pi  ace-to-place.  Government-to-government 
trade  agreements  haven't  done  the  Job  effec- 
tively and  results  from  socialist  experiments 
have  been  almost  uniformly  bad.  We  knew 
our  own  large,  highly  developed  and  open 
capital  market  Is  a  natural  Investment  for 
petrodollars,  but  I  am  not  making  a  pitch 
for  the  stock  market.  I  am  trying  to  convince 
cautious  OPEC  money  managers  to  invest  in 
long-term  ventures  in  developing  nations — 
either  by  direct  action  or  in  Joint  ventures 
with  the  Industrallzed  world  providing  man- 
agement and  technical  expertise. 

Some  reinvestment  is  possible — these  na- 
tions are  not  a  monolith,  each  has  different 
internal  needs  and  different  opinions  on  how 
to  use  these  excess  funds,  which  for  the  most 
part  will  be  government  controlled.  This 
means  there  will  be  different  outlets  for  them 
and  different  economic  and  political  objec- 
tives to  be  served. 

This  Is  why  I  am  enthusiastic  about  a 
new  OPIC  project  which  we  blleve  will  aid  In 
recycling  these  petrodollars.  It  Is  called, 
"Triangular  Investment  Mission  to  Arab 
Nations."  In  this  project,  for  example,  petro- 
dollars from  oil  producing  Saudi  Arabia 
could  be  used  for  investment  In  Egypt  which 


has  no  oil.  American  multinationals  would 
be  contributing  management  and  technical 
know-how  to  a  Joint  enterprise.  Starting  in 
mid-February  this  mission  will  meet  in 
Washington,  DC;  and  travel  to  Tunisia; 
Egj-pt;  and  Jordan.  Major  emphasis  will  be 
on  combining  American  management  and 
technology  with  Middle  Eastern  financing.  I 
feel  that  by  encouraging  Investment  in 
countries  like  Egypt  and  Jordan,  we  will  be 
making  substantial  progress  in  Improving  the 
standard  of  living  there — a  vital  factor  ir  we 
are  to  have  long-term  peace  in  that  area.  In 
addition,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  that  bimilar- 
type  projects  could  spread  to  other  less  de- 
veloped nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 

Second,  our  critical  need  for  other  raw 
materials.  The  success,  so  far,  of  the  OPEC 
oil  cartel  has  brought  the  risk  that  fcimllar 
cartels  for  other  strategic  minerals  might  be 
formed.  I  can  see  attempts,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  great  successes.  Generally,  cartels  pre  dif- 
ficult to  organize  and  more  difficult  to  hold 
together.  I  can  see  temporary  dislocations 
such  as  we  are  experiencing  with  some  of  the 
bauxite-producing  nations.  Some  of  these 
countries  may  lose  their  preferred  position  in 
the  U.S.  market  for  their  "jauxlte  If  they  at- 
tempt to  get  too  large  a  share  of  the  pie  bv 
raising  taxes  and  royalties. 

Jamaica,  for  example,  has  increased  taxes 
about  six  fold.  It  rests  Its  case  largely  on 
the  fact  that,  with  demand  for  aluminum 
outpacing  supply,  aluminum  prices  have 
increased  substantially  in  major  industrial 
markets,  while  the  transfer  price  for  Jamai- 
can bauxite — the  price  which  the  U.S.  min- 
ing subsidiaries  operating  in  Jamaica  charge 
their  parent  companies—  has  remained  prac- 
tically constant.  In  the  near  term,  aluminum 
companies  are  locked  in.  They  either  have 
to  pay  higher  levies  or  incur  the  cost  of  dis- 
rupting normal  supply  patterns,  their  struc- 
tural dependence  on  Jamaican-type  batixlte, 
and  their  investments  in  Jamaica.  As  a  result 
of  the  levies,  the  aluminum  companies  have 
to  either  absorb  temporarily  or  pass  on  the 
prices. 

Since  Jamaica  has  made  its  move,  three 
other  Caribbean  producers,  Haiti,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  Guyana  have  announced 
plans  for  higher  taxes.  It  is  doubtful  that 
such  taxes  will  be  sustainable  over  the  long 
haul  because  of  the  worldwide  abundance  of 
bauxite,  the  availability  of  close  substitutes, 
and  the  development  of  new  technologies— 
particularly  in  the  United  States— for  the 
production  of  aluminum  from  clays.  If  the 
tax  Is  continued,  future  aluminum  Invest- 
ment flows  will  shift  to  non-Caribbean  areas, 
and  the  fact  that  Jamaica  appears  intent  on 
voiding  contracts  with  the  companies  which 
specifically  agreed  to  tax  rates  can  only  rein- 
force that  shift.  Jamaica,  by  insisting  on 
short-term  profits,  may  be  putting  at  risk 
both  its  long-term  bauxite  market  and  other 
good  Investments  between  our  two  countries 

Most  assuredly,  the  world  can  not  tolerate 
a  situation  where  nations  with  other  strate- 
gic materials  say.  "Since  we  have  to  pay  more 
for  oil,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  for 
our  raw  materials. '"  This  would  mean  that 
all  of  the  costs  of  oil  would  be  passed  back 
to  the  Industrialized  nations.  They  can  not 
absorb  all  of  these  costs. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  nationali- 
zation of  critical  materials  industries.  I  think 
we  will  see  less,  rather  than  more  of  this. 
Many  of  the  countries  that  have  nationalized 
have  found  out  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  operate  as  efficiently  and  as  profitably  as 
have  private  managers.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it's  obvious  that  more  countries  are 
looking  upon  their  natural  resources  as  being 
their  national  wealth,  and  any  new  outside 
investments  In  them  are  not  going  to  be  In 
the  form  of  100  percent  equity  ownership. 
Rather,  they  will  be  co-venture  Investments 
with  production-sharing  agreements. 

But  it  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
multinational  companies  are  going  to  pro- 
duce a  product  for  the  least  price  they  can 


to  supply  any  partclular  market,  whether  it 
Is  m  terms  of  mining,  say  bauxite,  and  the 
tax  they  pay  on  bauxite,  or  whether  It  Is 
smelting  aluminum  and  the  costs  of  the 
energy  for  that  alurmnum. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  the  energy 
source  is.  It  can  come  from  hydropower  In 
Norway  or  natural  gas  In  Saudi  Arabia.  What 
we  must  be  mindful  of  is  that  the  multina- 
tional's Investment  in  production  is  going 
to  be  constantly  shifting  in  order  to  produce 
the  product  at  the  lower  price.  The  incen- 
tive to  do  so  is  the  profit  to  themselves  if, 
ar.d  only  If,  they  serve  their  customers  world- 
wide more  efficiently  and  at  a  better  price. 
That's  the  success  of  the  system. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  the  nature  and 
behavior  of  the  multinational  is  bemg  ques- 
tioned. I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
fears — mostly  unjustified  of  the  multina- 
tional company — both  here  and  abroad.  Here 
at  home,  the  fears — probably  criticism  Is  a 
more  apt  word — are  in  three  areas:  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  multinationals  contribute  to 
the  b  ilance  of  payments  deficit;  that  they  are 
a  threat  to  U.S.  Jobs;  and  that  multinationals 
erode  U.S.  technological  advantages. 

Far  from  hurting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, multinationals  actually  help  keep  us 
In  the  black.  A  recent  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report  shows  U.S.  overseas  Investment 
has  produced  a  $3.85  billion  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  was  responsible  for 
500,000  Jobs  here  In  the  United  States.  The 
trouble  comes  when  people  look  at  overseas 
investment  over  Just  one  year.  We  look  at  It 
over  five  years.  This  way  you  can  see  some 
capital  going  out  of  the  country,  but  the 
large  part  of  It  is  being  returned  for  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  machinery  for  an  enterprise 
overseas.  Then  there  are  dividends  on  capi- 
tal Investment,  repayments  of  loan  principal 
and  Interest,  and  purchase  of  materials  and 
services.  The  Important  thing  here  is  com- 
petition m  world  trade  and  whether  the  In- 
vestment is  essential  In  order  for  the  U.S. 
to  keep  a  part  of  the  world  market.  We  think 
our  national  prosperity  needs  these  markets. 

As  far  as  Jobs  are  concerned,  one  must  re- 
member that  we  are  exporting  machinery, 
generally  followed  by  the  export  of  materials 
or  parts.  In  entering  a  foreign  market,  the 
multinational  first  nmy  have  only  a  sales 
arrangement,  then  a  warehouse  for  goods  dis- 
tribution and  later  on,  some  local  assembly. 
But  this  assembly  operation  Is  done  most 
often  with  goods  produced  In  the  United 
States.  If  you  want  to  protect  those  U.S.  In- 
dustries— and  the  Jobs  here  at  home — that 
are  sendit^g  those  goods  and  parts  overseas, 
then  you  have  to  make  that  overseas  invest- 
ment. I  might  add  that  OPIC  has  eliminated 
support  of  any  Investments  of  what  we  call 
"runaway  industries," — those  that  close  up 
shop  here  to  go  abroad  in  search  for  cheaper 
labor  only  to  export  back  to  the  U.S.  You 
also  should  remember  that  the  people  over- 
seas will  be  earning  more  and  that  their 
earnings  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  products.  These  purchases  also  contri- 
bute to  U.S.  employment. 

Now,  as  to  the  charge  that  we  are  losing 
our  technological  edge  by  sending  It  over- 
seas, I  don't  know  of  any  export  of  super- 
technology.  It's  easier  to  perform  sophisti- 
cated technological  operations  In  this  coun- 
try where  we  have  highly  skilled  people.  Gen- 
erally, the  Investment  abroad  Is  a  labor  In- 
tensive Industry  using  our  obsolescent  ma- 
chinery. 

Oversetis,  most  of  the  fears,  or  criticism,  of 
multinationals  come  from  those  countries 
that  have  had  the  least  experience  In  dealing 
with  multinationals.  They  lack  the  sophis- 
tication to  seek  out  and  ansUyze  the  financial 
data  on  these  companies.  Such  data  is  fairly 
easy  to  come  by  and  analysis  can  determine 
whether  the  location  of  the  multinational  in 
ttieir  coimtry  would  advance  their  national 
interests.  Someone  has  said  what  these  na- 
tions really  need  Is  help  In  reading  the  fine 


print  of  a  contract.  I  ag^ree,  but  I  say  this 
kind  of  professional  service  Is  available.  I 
am  convinced  personally  that  these  countries 
generally  are  not  being  hurt  and  this  Is  un- 
substantiated fear  on  their  part.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  blame  should  be  shouldered  by 
the  multinational  for  being  secretive  with 
financial  data  This  desire  of  the  multina- 
tional to  protect  Itself  from  competitors  has 
added  to  the  knowledge  gap.  Fears,  however, 
can  best  be  alleviated  by  responsible  and 
credible  studies,  and  the  proper  dissemina- 
tion of  the  facts.  One  fact  that  should  be 
told  is  that  multinationals  do  advance  a  na- 
tion's Interest.  You  have  only  to  observe  their 
effectiveness  in  moving  world  goods. 

Some  fears  arise  when  developing  nations 
look  at  how  much  bigger  the  multinational 
may  be  In  terms  of  assets  and  gross  sales  than 
their  own  national  bitdget.  Actually,  they 
should  not  be  overly  concerned  with  size  be- 
cause the  particular  country  has  to  deal  with 
only  a  relatively  small  operation  within  Its 
borders.  Bigness  is  not  synonjTnous  with 
badness  and  we  had  best  get  rid  of  such 
thinking.  Bigness,  moreover,  can  contribute 
to  efficiency.  What  a  country  wants  to  main- 
tain Is  competition — several  investors  vying 
for  location.  And  If  they  view  the  multina- 
tional as  subject  to  their  national  sovereignty, 
there  really  shouldn't  be  this  fear.  The  coun- 
tries are  fre  to  regulate  the  multinational  as 
they  see  fit.  However,  as  we  all  know,  reg- 
ulation must  be  careful  or  it  can  become 
self-dofeating,  particularly  when  a  big  bu- 
reaucracy is  built  up  to  do  the  regulating. 

In  closing,  I  feel  It  is  most  Important  that 
multinationals  start  taking  more  credit  for 
the  good  that  they  are  accomplishing  In  the 
countries  where  they  operate.  Profits  and 
social  benefits  are  neither  Inconsistent  nor 
incompatible  with  each  other.  For  there  are 
hundreds  of  multinationals,  that  are  orga- 
nized— not  as  engines  for  social  progress — but 
for  profit,  that  are  really  uplifting  the  quality 
of  life  of  people  all  over  this  globe. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  of  exemplary 
work  of  multinationals,  but  let  me  cite  two 
well-known  Pittsburgh  names.  The  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  Is  mentioned  in  our  annual  re- 
port this  year  for  Investments  In  a  variety  of 
projects  in  Korea  that  are  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  Korea's  energy  resources  and  add- 
ing to  the  supply  of  materials  essential  to 
national  development.  In  addition  to  oil  pro- 
duction. Gulf  Is  Involved  In  producing  elec- 
trical power,  cement,  and  fertilizers. 

Besides  contributing  funds  for  scholarship 
assistance  and  helping  out  In  other  humani- 
tarian ways,  all  of  Gulf's  Korean  projects 
have  employee  training  programs  covering  a 
wide  range  of  Job  categories  Including  man- 
agement, marketing,  research  and  technical 
skUls. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  came  In  for 
particular  mention  in  our  report  of  last  year 
for  Its  Investment  in  Zuari  Agro  Chemicals, 
Ltd.  In  Goa,  India.  This  Joint  venture  in- 
vestment, one  of  the  largest  fertilizer-pro- 
ducing o{>eratlons  In  the  world,  for  more 
than  a  year,  has  been  supplying  some  17 
million  farm  families — bringing  to  them  a 
new  era  of  hope  and  prosperity  where  be- 
fore there  was  little.  The  chemical  operation 
provides  employment  for  hundreds  of  In- 
dians who  are  receiving  comprehensive  train- 
ing that  will  allow  them  to  take  on  greater 
responsibilities  In  developing  and  running 
India's  future  fertilizer  Industries — an  Im- 
portant tool  in  helping  to  rid  this  part  of  the 
world  of  feimine. 

Thus,  the  investments  of  Gulf  and  United 
States  Steel  and  hundreds  of  multination- 
als like  them  not  only  are  creating  Jobs — 
both  abroad  and  here  at  home — they  are  lift- 
ing the  dignity  of  individuals  the  world  over. 
Their  Investments  may  not  seem  much  when 
read  In  terms  of  financial  statements  or 
esoteric  words  like  balance  of  payments,  but 
when  you  look  at  these  investments  In  terms 
of  putting  food  on  the  table,  medical  atten- 
tion  when    needed,   education,   and   provid- 


ing some  of  the  ameiUtles  of  life,  then  you 
can  better  understand  the  humanitarian 
benefits — and  that  Is  what  development  is 
all  about.  I  thank  you. 


THE  GENCX:iDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  geno- 
cide is,  tragically,  as  old  as  history.  The 
history  of  western  civilization  began 
with  the  deliberate  mass  exterminations 
of  Christians  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  But  even  these  massacres 
did  not  approach  the  horrifying  dimen- 
sions of  Hitler's  acts  of  genocide  against 
the  Jews.  The  organized  butchery  of  6 
million  Jewish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren outraged  and  revolted  decent  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world.  These 
events  so  shocked  the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized men  everywhere  that  after  World 
War  II  it  had  come  to  be  accepted  that 
such  conduct  could  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated in  civilized  society,  and  that  It 
should  be  prohibited  by  the  interna- 
tional commimity. 

This  was  the  climate  within  which 
the  United  Nations  began  to  evolve  as  a 
permanent  international  organization. 
The  next  step  was  quite  logically  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  condemning 
genocide  as  a  crime  xmder  international 
law  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  at  its  first  session  in 
December  1946.  Delegations  from  Cuba, 
India,  and  Panama  proposed  that  the 
General  Assembly  consider  the  problem 
of  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide.  The  matter  was  con- 
sidered at  length  by  the  Legal  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  a  committee 
composed  of  lawyers  representing  each 
of  the  more  than  50  States'  memljers  of 
the  United  Nations.  That  committee 
submitted  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
and  without  change  by  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1946. 

This  resolution  declared  that  geno- 
cide, the  "denial  of  the  right  of  existence 
of  entire  human  gioups,  shocks  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  results  in  great 
losses  to  humanity  in  the  form  of  cul- 
tural and  other  contributions  repre- 
sented by  these  human  groups,  and  is 
contrary  to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  United  Nations." 

President  Truman  in  a  letter  trans- 
mitting this  convention  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Jime  15,  1949,  em- 
phasized : 

That  America  has  long  lieen  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  democratic  progress  to  peoples 
less  favored  than  we  have  been  and  that  we 
must  maintain  their  t>eUef  In  ue  by  our 
policies  and  our  acts. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  conven- 
tion has  languished  in  the  Senate  with- 
out ratification.  We  must  not  continue 
to  delay  acting  on  this  most  important 
document.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  Genocide  Treaty  be  placed  upon  the 
agenda  and  ratified  swiftly  before  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


NOMINATION  OF  NELSON 
ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  November  28,  marked  not  only 
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Thanksgiving  but  also  the  100th  day 
since  the  noirlnation  of  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  hundred  days  have 
transpired  since  President  Ford  fulfilled 
his  constitutional  duty:  i  100  days  of 
hearings,  investigations,  ihterviews  and 
debates,  and  seemingly  endless  verbiage 
in  the  media.  We  have  "ceBebrated''  this 
nomination's  first  centenhial  and  still 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  fo^  this  political 
tease.  l 

I  am  compelled  to  rise,  ilr.  President, 
and  note  the  unnecessarily  long  drawn 
out  procedures  that  have  marked  this 
second  operation  of  the  25 tb  amendjnent. 
The  amendment  is  under  j^litical  siege. 

We  have  found  nothiiig,  I  repeat 
nothing,  to  disqualify  thiai  public  serv- 
ant. Indeed,  we  in  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  after  much  debate,  have  en- 
dorsed the  Presidents  recommendation 
by  a  unanin^.ous  vote.  We  have  reviewed 
Mr.  Rockefellers  financial,  political,  phil- 
osophical and  personal  baclfiground  thor- 
oughly. And  stlil  we  have  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  assured  by  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate  that  the  nomination 
win  be  acted  upon  early  ^ext  week.  1 
applaud  this  initiative  aiid  plead  for 
swift  approval  of  the  nominee. 

I  now  call  on  the  other  b^dy,  the  body 
which  refused  joint  heariitgs,  the  body 
which  is  conducting  a  free  for  all  on  the 
Rockefeller  family  holdina|B,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  worn  course  of  public  dissec- 
tion. { 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Post-ljSazette  aptly 
said  in  a  November  18  editorial: 

This  unconscionable  delay  threatens  the 
very  stability  and  continuity  in  government 
that  the  25th  Amendment  w^s  designed  to 
promote.  j 

That  course  has  not  bejen  promoted 
and  the  public  is  not  beingj  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  bje  printed  in 
the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Poslj-Gazette, 
Nov.  18, 1974)    I 
CoNGKEss  "Speeds"  to  OS  Rockt 

On  Aug.  22  this  newspaper  ian  what  may 
be  the  misleading  headline  of  the  decade: 
"House,  Senate  to  Move  Quickly  to  OK 
Rocky."  The  article  printed  below  quoted 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mlkej  Mansfield  as 
saying,  "We're  going  to  do  o^ar  damnedest 
to  get  it  done  before  we  go  out  In  October." 

The  Democratic  majority's]  "damnedest" 
proved  not  to  be  enough.  Not  c^ly  did  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  Congrc^  "go  out" — 
to  campaign — without  acting  6n  the  nomi- 
nation of  Nelson  Rockefeller  to!  be  vice  presi- 
dent. There  Is  also  a  growiiig  possibility 
that  the  nation  wUl  be  without  a  vice  presi- 
dent until  after  the  94th  Congress  convenes 
next  January.  1 

This  unconscionable  delay  threatens  the 
very  stability  and  continuity  in  govern- 
ment that  the  2Sth  Amendiient  was  de- 
signed to  promote.  That  amjtndment  was 
Intended  to  assure  the  prompt  replacement 
of  a  deceased,  resigned  or  inkpeached  vice 
president,  so  that  the  line  oif  presidential 
succession  would  remain  In  the  Executive 
branch.  By  taking  nearly  threiB  months — so 
far — to  scrutinize  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the 
Congress  has  prolonged  the  condition  It 
should  be  rectifying. 

There   Is  no  shortage  of  excuses  for  the 


long  delay — Mr.  Rockefeller's  complicated 
financial  situation,  the  late  discovery  of  his 
loans  and  gifts  to  friends  and  political  as- 
sociates, the  off-year  elections  which  forced 
some  members  of  Congress  to  choose  between 
hitting  the  hustings  or  possibly  losing  their 
Jobs. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  a  determined 
Democratic  leadership  could  have  expedited 
the  research  and  investigation  required  ade- 
quately to  screen  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Certainly 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
not  yet  opened  Its  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation, should  strive  to  avoid  needless  ex- 
ploration of  questions  already  covered — rep- 
etitiously — by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
Members  of  tne  House  committee  gathered 
siifllclent  television  exposure  during  its  im- 
peachment hearings. 

Looking  beyond  the  Rockefeller  nomina- 
tion, it  might  be  wise  to  establish  a  time 
limit  for  congressional  action  on  vice  presi- 
dential nominations — either  by  a  change  of 
parliamentary  rules  or,  if  necessary,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  President  Ford  has 
suggested  that  such  a  time  limit  might  be 
appropriate  and  so  has  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Potter  Stewart. 

After  the  downfall  of  Spiro  Agnew.  It  is 
important  that  Congress — acting  iu  behalf 
of  the  people— carefully  scrutinize  potential 
vice  presidents,  who  are  also  potential  presi- 
dents. Nelson  Rockefeller  has  been  subject- 
ed to  unprecedented  scrutiny  and,  to  our 
view,  has  not  been  discredited.  It  Is  now 
time  for  his  Judges  to  render  their  verdict. 


SELECTED  POEMS  OF  JAMES 
WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  joyous  Christmas  season, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
help  each  one  of  us  experience  that  joy 
than  the  work  of  the  famous  Hoosier 
poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  his  poems  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Them  Old  Cheery  Words 

Paps  he  alius  ust  to  say, 

"Chris "m us  comes  but  onc't  a  year!" 
Liked  to  hear  him  thataway. 

In  his  old  split-bottomed  cheer 
By  this  fireplace  here  at  night — 
Wood  all  In, — and  room  all  bright. 
Warm  and  snug,  and  folks  all  here: 
"Chrls'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year! 

Me  and  'Llze,  and  Warr'n  and  Jess 

And  Eldory  home  fer  two 
Weeks'  vacation,  and,  I  guess, 

Old  folks  tickled  through  and  through, 
Same  as  we  was. — "Home  onc't  more 
Fer  another  Chris 'mus — shore!" 
Pap  'ud  say,  and  tilt  his  cheer, — 
"Chrls'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year: 


To  Santa  Claus 
Most  tangible  of  aU  the  goods  that  be, 

O  Santa  Claus — our  own  since  Infancy! — 
As  first  we  scampered  to  thee — now,  as  then. 
Take  us  as  children  to  thy  heart  again. 

Be  wholly  good  to  us,  just  as  of  old; 
As  a  pleased  father,  let  thine  arms  Infold 
Us,  homed  within  the  have  of  they  love. 
And  all  the  cheer  and  wholesomeness  thereof. 

Thou  lone  reality,  when  O  so  long 
Life's  unrealities  have  wrought  us  wrong: 
Ambition  hath  allured  us. — fame  likewise. 
And  all  that  promised  honor  in  men's  eyes. 

'Throughout  the  world's  evasions,  wiles,  and 

shlf  ,8, 
Thou  only  bidest  stable  as  thy  gifts: — 
A  grateful  king  re-ruleth  from  thy  lap. 
Crowned  with  a  Uttle  tinseled  soldier-cap: 


A  mighty  general — a  nation's  pride — 
Thou  glveet  again  a  rocking-horse  to  ride, 
And  wildly  glad  he  groweth  as  the  grim 
Old  Jurist  with  the  drum  thou  glvest  him: 

The  sculptor's  chisel,  at  thy  mirth's  com- 
mand. 

Is  as  a  whistle  in  his  boyish  hand; 

The  painters  model  fadeth  utterly. 

And  there  thou  standest, — end  he  painteth 
thee: — 

Most  like  a  winter  poplin,  sound  and  fine 
And  tingling-red  that  ripe  old  face  of  thine. 
Set  in  thy  frosty  beard  of  cheek  and  chin 
As  midst  the  snows  the  thaws  of  spring  set 
in. 

Ho!  Santa  Claus — our  own  since  Infancy — 
Most  tangible  of  all  the  gods  that  be! — 
As  first  we  scampered  to  thee — now,  as  then. 
Take  us  as  children  to  thy  heart  again. 

Christmas    Afterthought 

After  a  thoughtful,  almost  painful  pause. 
Bub     sighed,     "I'm     sorry     fer     old     Santy 

Claus: — 
They  wu2  no  Santy  Claus,  ner  couldn't  be. 
When  he  wuz  Jlst  a  Uttle  boy  like  xnel" 

The  Christmas  Love  Ago 
Come,  sing  a  hale  Heigh-ho 
For  the  Christmas  long  ago! — 
When  the  old  log-cabin  homed  us 
Prom  the  night  of  blinding  snow. 
Where  the  rarest  Joy  held  reign. 
And  the  chimney  roared  amain. 
With  the  firelight  like  a  beacon 
Through  the  frosty  window-pane. 

Ah!   the  revel  ana  the  din 
Prom  without  and  from  within. 
The  blend  of  distant  sleigh-bells 
With  the  plinking  violin; 
The  muffled  shrieks  and  cries — 
Then  the  glowing  cheeks  and  eyes — 
The  driving  storm  of  greetings. 
Gusts  of  kisses  and  surprise. 


Some  Christmas  Totingsters 
II — the  little  questioner 
Babe  she's  so  always 

Wantin'  more  to  hear 
All  about  Santy  Claus, 

An'  says :  "Mommy  dear, 
Where's  Santy's  home  at 

When  he  ain't  away? — 
An"    is   they   Missuz   Santy   Claus 

An'  little  folks — say? — 
Chrls'mus,   Santy's  always  here — 

Don't  they  want  him,  too? 
When  it  ain't  Chrl'mus 

What  does  he  do?" 

in parental    CHRISTMAS    PRESENTS 

Parunts  don't   git   toys   an'   things. 

Like   you'd   think  they  ruther — 
Mighty  funny  Chris'mus-glf's 

Parunts  gives  each  other ! — 
Pa  give  Ma  a  barrel  o'  flour. 

An'  Ma  she  give  to  Pa 
The   nicest   dlnln'-table 

She  know  he  ever  saw! 

Child's  Christmas  Carol 
Christ  used  to  be  like  you  and  me, 
When  Just  a  lad  in  Galilee, — 
S6  when  we  pray,  on  Christmas  Day, 
He  favors  first  the  prayers  we  say: 
Then  waste  no  tear,   but  pray  with  cheer, 
This  gladdest  day  of  all  the  year: 
O  Brother  mine  of  birth  Divine, 
Upon  this  natal  day  of  Thine 
Bear  with  our  stress  of  happiness 
Nor  count  our  reverence  the  less 
Because  with  glee  and  Jubilee 
Otir  hearts  go  singing  up  to  Thee. 

A  HoosiER  Calendar 

DECEMBER 

December — why,  of  course  we  grin 

and  bear  it — shlverln'  every  minute, 


December  4,  107 A 

Yet  warm  from  time  the  month  rolls  In 

Till  It  skltes  out  with  Christmas  In  it; 

And  so,  for  all  Its  coldest  truths 

And    chill,    goose-pimpled    Imperfec- 
tions, 

It   wads   our   lank   old  socks   with    Youth's 
Recollections. 

The  Highest  Good 
To  attain  the  highest  good 
Of  true  man  and  womanhood, 
Simply  do  your  honest  best — 
God  with  Joy  will  do  the  rest. 

All  poems  or  parts  thereof  from:  "The 
Complete  Works  of  James  Wliitcomb  Riley," 
collected  and  edited  by  Edmund  Henry  Eitel, 
Volume  5,  1913. 
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PAUL  SCHUSTER 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  Paul  Schuster,  has 
recently  been  elected  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  American  Trucking  Associations. 

Paul  Schuster  is  a  man  of  great  char- 
acter and  ability.  He  has  not  only  built 
up  a  successful  trucking  business,  but  has 
also  been  a  leader  in  civic  and  charitable 
affairs  in  Connecticut.  His  election  as 
chairman  of  the  ATA  is  a  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguished  career. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  an 
article  in  Transport  Topics,  "Paul 
Schuster's  a  Man  of  Unshakeable  Re- 
solve," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New    ATA    Chairman:     Paul    Schuster's    a 

Man    of    Unshakeable    Resolve 

(By  Jesse  H.  Merrell) 

As  the  new  chairman  of  American  Truck- 
ing Associations  criss-crosses  the  country  for 
the  next  year,  he  will  continuously  draw 
superhuman  strength  from  the  inexhaustible 
fountalnhead  firmly  imbedded  in  an  invisible 
line  Indelibly  etched  between  the  raging 
inferno  of  Hitlers  hellish  gas  chambers  and 
the  merciless  grip  of  an  Implacable  winter 
along  a  desolate  stretch  of  Connecticut  high- 
way 30  years  ago. 

Those  dreamlike  contradictions  between 
insufferable  heat  and  unendurable  cold 
helped  to  hammer  the  crucible  from  which 
the  character  of  Paul  Schuster  was  formed — 
steeled  for  sacrifice  and  service  like  the  pic- 
ture of  an  ox  standing  beside  a  plow  and  an 
altar  with  the  Inscription:  'Ready  for 
Either." 

Paul  Schuster's  father.  Reuben  Schuster, 
left  his  native  Romania  In  1914.  The  rest  of 
his  family  and  friends  were  less  fortunate. 
When  it  became  a  crime  to  be  a  Jew,  they 
were  haplessly  sucked  Into  a  seething  vortex 
of  racial  hatred,  whose  flrepits  were  gorged 
with  six  million  ashplles  offering  mute  testi- 
mony of  the  mfwlman  who  bequeathed  to 
posterity  a  name  branded  with  Infamy. 

If  Reuben  Schuster  had  not  left  Romania, 
Paul  Schuster  would  not  be  chairman  of 
American  Trucking  Associations  today.  He 
would  not  be  anything.  He  would  nut  be 
alive. 

He  would  not  have  been  alive,  either.  If 
he  had  not  possessed  an  indomitable  will  to 
survive  the  rigors  of  an  Inexpressible  agony 
thrust  upon  him  on  the  coldest  day  of  the 
year  in  1944. 

Ironically,  it  was  heat — but  a  healing  mini- 
furnace,  unlike  the  flesh-fed  killer  furnaces 
of  the  Fuehrer  that  destroyed  others  of  his 
race — that  saved  Paul  Schuster  from  extinc- 
tion In  the  dead  of  winter  on  that  memorable 
January  night  on  the  road  between  East 
Hampton  and  Colchester,  Conn.,  Mr.  Schus- 


ter's home  base  for  operating  Schuster  Ex- 
press. 

This  stirring  saga  began  when  a  Schuster 
driver  ran  out  of  gas.  Mr.  Schuster  took  five 
gaUous  of  gas  and  went  to  relleva  th* 
stranded  truck  driver.  He  swapped  trucks 
with  the  driver  and  proceeded  to  bring  the 
truck  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

In  those  days,  however,  fuel  pumps  weren't 
what  they  are  today.  And  when  fuel  got  low. 
a  vehicle  often  would  not  make  it  up  a 
sleep  hill.  There  would  be  fuel  in  the  tank, 
but  it  could  not  get  to  the  carburetor. 

As  Mr.  Schuster  started  up  a  steep  hill,  his 
(rasolinc  would  not  make  it  to  the  carbure- 
tor. For  all  practical  purposes,  he  was  out  of 
gas.  He  tried  to  stay  warm  In  the  track  as 
long  ns  he  could  keep  it  ruuiiing  021  level 
gro'.Hid. 

But  v.hen  he  ran  out  of  gas,  the  icy  fingers 
of  Old  Man  Winter  began  nipping  relent- 
lessly at  him  with  monotonous  regularity. 

Nobody  came  along  to  help  or  offer  him  a 
ride. 

With  visions  of  death  dancing  grimly 
around  the  truck,  Mr.  Schuster  fought  off 
his  pitiless  foe  for  a  while  longer  by  In- 
stinct— burning  a  cargo  of  corrugated  boxes 
often  carried  In  trucks  In  those  days. 

As  the  last  dying  embers  of  his  godsend 
flickered  Into  oblivion,  Mr.  Schuster  snuggled 
closer  to  his  last  hope  of  survival  and  lay 
down — to  die  or  live,  he  knew  not  which  at 
a  time  when  bone-chUling  cold  had  already 
numbed  his  senses  as  well. 

He  floundered  there,  no  one  really  knows 
how  long,  while  not  a  single  car  came  along. 
Finally,  as  Mr.  Schuster  was  turning  Into 
a  block  of  ice,  a  motorist  happened  by.  Lucky 
as  that  was.  unluckily  for  Mr.  Schuster  the 
Good  Samaritan  turned  out  to  be  not  quite 
as  compassionate  as  the  man  who  rescued 
the  victim  from  the  robber-Infested  ravines 
of  Jericho  2,000  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Schuster's  benefactor  had  been  late  for 
work  twice  recently,  and  his  employer  warned 
he  might  be  dismissed  if  he  was  tardy  again. 
So  he  didn't  take  time  to  give  Mr.  Schuster 
the  attention  he  needed.  He  merely  dropped 
him   off  at   the  first  house  he   came  to. 

By  the  time  the  people  responded  to  the 
knock,  the  benefactor  had  gone — and  Mr. 
Schuster  lay  pa.ssed  out  stone  cold  on  the 
doorstep.  The  man  pulled  him  Inside  and 
thawed  him  out. 

During  those  agonizing  hours,  Paul  Schus- 
ter may  have  been  having  second  thoughts 
about  his  career  in  the  trucking  Industry. 
But,  as  with  so  many  other  hardships  he 
has  faced,  he  drew  upon  his  unshakeable 
resolve  and  bonedeep  courage  to  persevere 
against  harsh  ta.skmasters. 

Today,  as  Mr.  Schuster  steps  to  the  podium 
to  represent  the  trucking  Industry  as  Its 
highest  elected  official,  his  200-pound,  6-foot 
frame  radiates  a  reserve  dignity  that  com- 
mands the  bushed  respect  of  his  audience. 

His  clarion  voice  is  powerful,  but  not  over- 
powering; forceful,  but  not  blatant;  boom- 
ing, but  not  stentorian. 

Resplendent  with  a  suave  assurance  that 
is  confident,  but  not  cocky,  Mr.  Schuster  will 
merit  the  attention  of  his  listeners  much  like 
the  awe-stricken  Moses  humbled  himself 
before  the  Burning  Bush  of  Sinai  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Schusters  forebears. 

During  his  year  of  duty  as  ATA  chairman, 
Mr.  Schuster  hopes  to  visit  every  state  possi- 
ble In  the  51-assoclatlon-8trong  constella- 
tion that  links  the  glowing  trucking  indus- 
try firmament. 

Among  the  priority  convictions  Mr.  Schus- 
ter wUl  take  to  his  people  wUl  be  a  growing 
belief  that  we  must  get  more  people  Involved 
In  the  affairs  of  government. 

Keeping  an  eye  on  Important  legislation 
affecting  the  trucking  Industry  "can't  all  be 
done  at  the  ATA  or  association  level,"  Mr. 
Schuster  declarw.  "It's  got  to  be  done  at  the 
grass-roots  level  too." 


He  thinks  more  trucking  industry  people 
should  run  for  public  office,  and  would  like 
to  see  more  young  blood  injected  Into  the 
trucking  industry  mainstream  besides  those 
family  members  growing  Into  It  through 
heredity.  "There's  eiiougli  work  for  the  old 
people  to  do."  he  says. 

Another  concern  of  ihe  ATA  spokesman  is 
tiiat  not  enough  people  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  ATA  membership,  yet  are  quick  to 
reap  the  benefits  ATA  has  labored  to  secure. 
For  example,  Mr.  Schuster  recalls  that  his 
own  state  of  Connecticut  had  to  be  diligently 
prodded  before  It  would  permit  45-foot  trail- 
ers on  state  highways — yet  when  the  law  was 
passed,  the  state  took  advantage  of  the 
measure  and  bought  such  units  for  its  own 
fiaet. 

There  is  no  reac-on  why  states,  through 
their  trucking  units,  could  not  belong  to 
ATA,  Mr.  Schuster  believes.  Or  the  many 
telephone,  power  and  water  companies  who 
use  large  numbers  of  trucks. 

There  Is  also  a  home  In  the  ATA  Headquar- 
ters for  owner-operators,  Mr.  Schuster 
notes.  "All  they  have  to  do  Is  come  forward 
and  we're  ready  to  meet  with  them,"  he  says. 
"Just  write  or  come  in.  We  do  have  an 
address  and  many  of  them  don't.  We  think 
this  is  the  home  for  all  truck  operators." 

As  he  speaks  across  the  country,  Mr. 
Schuster  will  also  be  praising  another  speak- 
ing effort,  the  Area  Communicators  In  Truck- 
ing (ACT),  a  speakers  bureau  function  co- 
ordinated by  tlie  Regular  Common  Carrier 
Conference. 

"Shouldn't  this  be  done  throughout  the 
country?"  Mr.  Schuster  asks.  "We've  cer- 
tainly got  enough  people  in  the  field  to  talk 
about  our  business.  It  can't  all  be  done  by 
the  chairman  of  the  board." 

Mr.  Schuster  says  he  has  heard  lots  of  good 
reports  about  the  work  of  ACT,  and  hopes  it 
will  be  expanded  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
trucking  industry  In  an  even  wider  circle. 

However  wide  that  circle  grows,  Mr. 
Schuster  himself  will  have  carved  a  wide 
swath  of  progress  from  the  early  days  of  his 
trucking  industry  affiliation,  when  he  was 
driven  like  a  galley  slave  to  help  keep  food 
on  the  table  for  a  Depression-plagued  family. 
"There  was  no  place  to  go  but  up,"  the  ATA 
chairman  says  modestly  when  asked  about 
his  many  accomplishments.  With  very  Uttle 
food  on  the  table,  and  a  16-to-18-hour  work- 
day required  to  put  that  dab  out,  Paul 
Schuster  knew  very  little  but  work  as  a 
youngster. 

But  whatever  hard  times  battered  at  the 
door,  the  family  remained  close-knit.  They 
were  bound  together  by  a  common  elenient 
tougher  than  steel  and  more  durable  than 
diamond.  It's  called  faith. 

Paul's  father  was  tough  In  many  respects, 
the  new  chairman  recalls,  but  always  taught 
a  healthy  respect  for  others.  His  mother  was 
a  dominating  Influence  because  his  father 
was  away  so  much  driving  a  truck. 

His  father  got  Into  the  trucking  business 
almost  by  accident.  He  was  foreman  of  a 
leather  business  in  New  York  City,  where 
Paul  was  born.  The  company  also  had  a 
leather  factory  in  Colchester,  Conn.  The 
father  was  asked  to  go  to  Colchester  and 
straighten  out  a  problem  there. 

He  stayed  for  two  years.  While  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  owners  of  a 
coat  factory  also  doing  business  in  Col- 
chester. One  night  a  truck  driver  for  the 
coat  factory  got  drunk  and  couldn't  make  a 
run  to  New  York. 

The  owner  called  Mr.  Schuster's  father  and 
asked  If  he  could  drive.  The  owner  happened 
to  ride  with  Paul's  father  and  during  the 
course  of  the  trip,  getting  madder  about  his 
drunken  driver,  remarked:  "I  wish  you'd  buy 
this  truck  and  go  Into  business." 

He  did,  and  that  was  the  l>eglnnlng  of 
Schuster  Express,  In  1922,  with  one  truck. 
Now  there  are  some  1,000  pieces  of  equip- 
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ment  operating  In  seven  e&stern  states. 
Gross  revenue  this  year  will  Be  about  $20 
million. 

But  It  was  a  long  way  from  the  relatively 
poverty-stricken  days  or  that  one  truck  to 
the  modest  affluence  of  today'*  $20  million. 
A  lot  of  Churchlirs  blond,  toll,  tears  and 
sweat  were  ground  into  the  business  that  has 
steadily  expanded. 

Paul  Schuster  got  an  early  baptism  of 
fire.  When  his  older  brother,  Morris,  died 
In  1937  at  the  nge  of  21,  Paul  was  only  a 
Junior  in  high  school.  He  had  to  replace 
him  as  New  York  terminal  manager.  Origi- 
nally, Paul  was  only  supposed  to  stay  until 
someone  else  was  hired.  But  be  did  such  a 
good  Job,  he  wound  up  staying  until  1942. 
That's  when  his  father  died,  and  Paul 
had  to  move  back  to  Colchester  to  take 
more  complete  charge  of  the  company  with 
his  brother,  Ben.  Paul  was  general  manager 
from  1942  until  1946,  when  he  became  presi- 
dent, the  title  he  still  holds. 

His  brother  Ben  is  now  senlpr  vice  presi- 
dent. Another  brother,  Tully,  is  executive 
vice  president.  Paul's  two  sons,i  Richard  and 
Steven,  are  both  vice  presldenlis.  A  nephew, 
Marty,  Is  also  a  vice  president. 

A  third  son,  Mark,  is  not  In  the  business. 
He  recently  earned  his  master's  degree  In 
psychology  at  Syracuse  University,  and 
plans  to  work  toward  his  doctorate  In  psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  | 

When  Paul  Schuster  Isn't!  busy  with 
trucking  business,  he  Is  kept  [busy  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Phyllis  Spalteii  of  Hartford, 
with  things  around  the  house.  He  Joked  that 
she  put  him  to  work  cleaning  ofut  the  sv.-im- 
mlng  pool  on  their  32nd  wedding  anniver- 
sary, Sept.  8.  I 

In  spare  moments.  Paul  loives  to  rcmp 
with  his  three  grandchildren:  i  Gall,  7,  and 
Stacy,  6.  daughters  of  Richard'  and  Damon. 
6,  son  of  Steven.  | 

Mr.  Schuster  laughed  that  h*  recently  let 
one  of  them  cat  seven  pieces  of  candy  In  one 
night.  Times  have  changed.  Wlten  Paul  was 
a  boy,  he  was  lucky  to  get  seven  pieces  of 
candy  In  a  year,  especially  during  those 
lean  Depression  years.  I 

Mr.  Schuster  also  gets  a  vlcaiilous  pleasure 
from  playing  with  his  grandch(i?dren.  When 
he  was  young,  he  was  away  froin  home  most 
of  the  time  on  trucking  business  and  rarely 
had  much  time  to  spend  withjhis  children. 
He  now  tries  to  make  up  for  tome  of  that 
with  his  grandchildren.  j 

But  he  does  not  have  all  th4t  much  time 
for  himself.  He  gives  liberally  toj  others  In  his 
profession  and  community.  j 

For  example,  when  the  Colcfiester  Syna- 
gogue, the  Congregation  Ahayath  Achlm, 
needed  a  new  temple,  Mr.  Schuster  took  over 
as  president  and  set  about  to  raise  the  $400.- 
000  needed  to  build  and  furnlsi  the  temple. 
As  If  touched  by  Aaron's  rod,  the  edifice 
sprang  up  in  a  few  months  under  Mr.  Schu- 
ster's guiding  hand  of  unwaveBing  faithful- 
ness. With  a  holy  integrity  that  matched  the 
temple's  building  blocks,  Mr.  S<»iuster  ran  a 
telephone  from  his  office  switchboard  to  the 
building  site  and  worked  for  A  full  month 
there,  conducting  business  and  religion  at 
the  same  time. 

This  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  com- 
munity. Like  Solomon's  Temple  of  old,  whose 
gold-capped  pillars  shlned  a«  If  with  a 
heaven-borrowed  glory,  the  new  Colchester 
Synagogue  stood  as  a  monumeot  to  the  In- 
fectious tenacity  of  Paul  Schuster. 

Other  denominations  in  th^  community 
were  so  Impressed  that  when  thel  St.  Andrew's 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Federated  Congre- 
gational Church  needed  new  buildings  or 
additions  they  came  to  get  hei)  from — who 
else — Paul  Schuster.  T 

Ke  helped  Catholics  and  Prot)estants  alike. 

In  building  his  own  temple,  Mr.  Schuster 

promLsed  Its  members  that  It  Would  be  paid 

off  In  five  years.  He  beat  his  promise  by  1V& 


years.  It  was  paid  off  In  only  3'^  years.  He 
also  built  a  new  home  for  the  rabbi  that  was 
paid  off  In  two  years,  and  bought  a  home  for 
the  cantor. 

The  congregation  did  not  let  his  work  go 
unnoticed.  When  he  resigned  the  presidency 
In  1968 — becau.se  he  felt  a  younger  man 
should  take  over — Mr.  Schuster  was  made 
honorary  president  for  life. 

Mr.  Schuster  has  been  a  workhorse  from 
an  early  age.  He  was  deferred  from  the  draft 
In  World  War  II  because.  In  addition  to  sup- 
porting a  family  of  six,  Mr.  Schuster  v/as 
head  of  the  bond  drive,  chief  of  the  fire  de- 
partment and  head  of  many  charities.  Heads 
of  the  community  went  to  the  draft  board 
and  asked  that  he  be  deferred.  He  was  finally 
drafted  at  the  war's  end  and  spent  three 
months  in  service. 

Then  It  was  back  to  the  trucking  bu.slness, 
which  has  been  Mr.  Schuster's  life.  His  life 
has  also  been  filled  with  serving  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  the  Industry's  affiliated  groups. 

For  example,  he  has  been  a  vice  president 
to  American  Trucking  Associations  since  1954, 
frst  as  a  representative  from  Connecticut 
and  later  as  an  at-large  V-P.  He  was  named 
ATA  first  vice  chairman  in  1973. 

Mr.  Schuster  was  chairman  of  ATA's  Regu- 
lar Common  Carrier  Conference  Board  of 
Governors  in  1972-73.  and  has  been  president 
of  the  New  England  Motor  Rate  Bureau  since 
1961.  He  was  president  of  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Association  of  Connecticut  in  1954-56, 
and  previously  served  as  first  vice  president, 
second  vice  president  and  a  director. 

Mr.  Schuster  is  a  trustee  of  the  ATA  foun- 
dation and  was  a  spearheading  force  behind 
tho  organization  of  ATA's  Trucking  Indus- 
trv  Committee  on  Theft  and  Hijacking 
(TICOTH). 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Council  of  New  England  and  of  many  ship- 
per-carrier associations  and  traffic  clubs.  He 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  100  Club  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
100  Club,  a  group  which  provides  assistance 
to  famUles  of  policemen  and  firemen  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  He  Is  a  director  of 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank  In  Mlddletown, 
Conn. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  when  the  time 
came  to  choose  the  Connecticut  1974  Man  of 
the  Year  in  Transportation,  there  was  no 
trouble  In  settling  on  the  man  who  fit  the 
bill  completely — Paul  Schuster. 

Mr.  Schuster  Is  the  first  ATA  chairman 
from  Connecticut.  He  Is  also  the  first  Jew. 
He  is  a  founding  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege In  Jerusalem  and  has  been  a  chancel- 
lor commander  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
since  1960. 

He  still  raises  money  for  Israel,  and  feels 
that  his  hard  work  for  the  people  of  his 
race  htis  made  him  a  better  Jew,  raisUig 
money  to  make  up  for  those  who  didn't  have 
a  chance.  Those  6  million  Paul  Schuster 
might  have  been  numbered  with  If  his 
father  hadn't  immigrated  to  America. 

A  typical  example  of  how  Mr.  Schuster 
looKs  out  for  those  whom  the  sunshine  of 
praise  does  not  fall  generously  upon  came 
three  years  ago  at  The  Homestead  In  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  during  a  meeting  of  the  RCCC 
Board  of  Govemors. 

Holding  the  spotlight  as  emcee  during  an 
RCCC  banquet,  Mr.  Schuster  looked  over 
In  a  corner  and  spotted  the  black  maitre  d'. 
Singling  him  out,  Mr.  Schuster  praised  the 
fine  Job  he  had  done  for  the  RCCC  social 
functions. 

At  that  moment,  with  applause  ringing  in 
hid  ears  as  he  bowed  his  gratitude  to  accept 
the  thanks  of  his  benefactors,  there  was  no 
one  In  the  world  who  thought  more  highly 
of  Paul  Schuster  than  that  maitre  d'. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Schuster  re.spects  and  ap- 
plauds, he  ranks  our  country  at  the  top  of 
his  list.  "I'm  still  a  great  believer  In  our 
countr>',"  he  says  convincingly,  adding  that 
he  feels  current  problems  can  be  reversed  If 


we  "go  back  to  respect  for  the  country  and 
doing  an  honest  day's  work." 

"I  hope,"  he  say^  further,  "that  It  doesn't 
take  a  depression  to  do  It." 

But  come  depression,  recession.  Inflation 
or  abounding  prosperity,  Paul  Schuster  will 
take  his  message  of  hope  to  the  country 
with  the  unconquerable  constancy  that 
has  characterized  his  life. 

The  trucking  industry  will  be  well  repre- 
sented for  the  next  year.  Paul  Schuster  will 
see  to  that.  Paul  Schuster  will  be  the  reason 
for  It. 


BUDGET  IMPOUNDMENT— THE 
SAME  OLD  GAME 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  requires  special  mes- 
sages by  the  President  whenever  he  pro- 
poses to  rescind  or  defer  appropriations. 
Its  purpose  was  to  develop  an  orderly 
procedure  by  which  Congress  could  ex- 
amine the  merits  of  a  proposed  impound- 
ment. To  rescind  funds,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  must  pass  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion of  approval  within  45  days  of  con- 
tinuous session.  In  the  case  of  a  proposed 
deferral,  it  remains  in  effect  unless  one 
House  pa.'ises  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

LATEST    BUDCET     MESSAGE:      $4     BILLION    CUT    IN 
DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

On  Tuesday,  November  26,  President 
P'ord  proposed  that  Federal  spending  be 
reduced  by  $4  6  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  cuts  in 
budget  outlays  would  be  taken  from  pro- 
grams that  help  the  poor,  the  elderly  and 
veterans.  These  cuts  would  force  a  sub- 
stantial new  cost  burden  onto  the  backs 
of  States,  counties,  and  towns  that  are 
already  facing  budget  deficits  In  their 
efiforts  to  maintain  essential  public  serv- 
ices In  the  face  of  inflated  prices  and 
deflated  tax  revenues. 

At  the  same  time,  over  14  million 
Americans,  all  of  whom  are  poor  and  can 
afford  to  pay  little  if  any  income  tax. 
will  have  a  new  food  tax  imposed  on  their 
present  food  expenditures,  if  the  Ford 
administration  has  its  way  in  telling 
them  they  mast  pay  substantially  more 
for  food  stamps. 

We  cannot  fight  hunger  at  home  by 
taking  food  from  the  poor,  nor  can  we 
reduce  inflation  by  telling  the  poor  to 
tighten  their  belts  even  further.  No  sin- 
gle action  yet  taken  by  President  Ford 
has  done  more  to  destroy  public  con- 
fidence in  the  fairness  and  compassion 
of  Government  than  this  cruel  scheme. 

The  administration's  proposals  to 
slash  our  food  programs,  urban  and  rural 
planning  activities,  and  reforestation 
program,  and  to  sell  off  large  quantities 
of  tin.  lead  and  other  metals,  are  exam- 
ples of  false  economizing  at  its  worst. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
reject  such  ill-considered  approaches  to 
combating  inflation  and  will  demand 
constructive  programs  to  help  our  people 
who  are  most  severely  affected,  not  only 
by  inflation,  but  also  by  recession  and 
unemployment. 

It  is  profoundly  wronu  for  this  admin- 
istration to  take  a  pennypinching  short 
cut  to  reduce  Federal  outlays  by  taking 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  veterans,  the 
elderly,  and  the  poor. 

The  President's  proposal  Includes  rec- 
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ommendations  for  41  deferrals  totaling 
$393  million  in  budget  authority  and  39 
rescissions  amounting  to  $864  million  in 
budget  authority. 

Those  recommendations  are  included 
in  a  very  long  and  complex  report  and  It 
will  take ;  iditional  time  and  study  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  proposed  actions 
are  simply  of  a  routine  administrative 
nature  and  which  reflect  significant  po- 
litical decisions  and  are.  in  effect,  pohcy 
impoundments. 

I  am  particularly  eager  to  read  and 
analyze  the  fine  print  relating  to  the  an- 
nounced intention  to  reduce  Department 
of  Defense  spending  by  about  $600  mil- 
lion. Whether  this  is  a  real  cut  or  an- 
other Pentagon  "shell  game."  as  indi- 
cated in  recent  press  reports,  is  a  matter 
to  which  Congress  must  give  careful  at- 
tention. 

FIVE    PREVIOUS    BUDGET    MESSAGES    MASK 
MAJOR    POLICY    IMPOUNDMENTS 

President  Ford  submitted  five  earlier 
packets  of  special  impoundment  mes- 
sages. The  first  message,  released  Sep- 
tember 20,  identifies  $495  million  in  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  $19.8  billion  in 
deferrals.  A  second  special  message  of 
October  4,  Identifies  $182  million  in  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  $3.2  billion  in  de- 
ferrals. Two  special  messages  on  October 
31  proposed  $82  million  in  deferrals.  The 
fifth  message,  date'l  November  13.  con- 
tains $117  million  in  rescissions  and  $643 
million  in  deferrals,  most  of  which  are 
amendments  to  previously  reported  ac- 
tions. 

In  his  first  message  the  President 
noted  that  it  was  'particularly  important 
that  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  develop  a  common  understand- 
ing" of  the  impoundment  control  legisla- 
tion. To  that  end  he  requested  "further 
guidance"  from  Congress  as  to  the  proper 
implementation  of  the  impoundment 
title. 

As  author  of  the  Federal  Impound- 
ment and  Information  Act  of  1972,  I 
have  mtdntained  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  quality  of  impoundment  reports. 
I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for 
effective  congressional  participation  in 
these  determinations  as  essential  for  the 
responsible  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  that 
these  special  messages  fall  considerably 
short  of  what  Congress  needs  and  what 
the  President  is  required  by  law  to  pro- 
vide. I  trust  that  the  messages  can  be 
substantially  improved  and  then  serve 
as  the  meaningful  vehicles  for  executive- 
legislative  action  that  they  were  intended 
to  be. 

First,  President  Ford  was  advised  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  act  ap- 
plies only  to  determinations  to  withhold 
budget  authority  which  were  made  after 
the  signing  of  the  act  on  July  12.  1974. 
Actions  taken  prior  to  that  time  were  in- 
cluded in  the  special  messages  for  in- 
formational purposes,  not  for  congres- 
sional action.  Under  this  interpretation 
it  is  impossible  for  Congress  to  act  on 
the  deferral  of  $9  biUion  in  clean-water 
funds,  $420  million  for  forest  roads  and 
trails,  $401  milUon  for  HUD  water  and 
sewer  grants,  $264  million  in  homeowner- 
sliip  assistance — section  235,  $199  mil- 


lion in  public  facility  loans,  and  other 
amounts. 

Of  course.  Congress  never  intended 
such  an  alleged  loophole  in  the  law.  In 
his  report  to  Congress  of  October  15, 
1974,  the  Comptroller  General  gave  two 
reavsons  for  rejecting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's interpretation.  Section  1001(2)  of 
the  act  expressly  states  that  the  act  is  not 
intended  to  ratify  or  approve  any  im- 
poundment made  prior  to  July  12,  1974. 
Moreover,  deferral  is  defined  in  the  act 
as  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  inac- 
tion. Failure  to  release  funds  after  the 
signing  of  the  act  surely  constitutes  in- 
action. 

I  might  also  comment  on  the  fact  that 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion  was  not 
available  in  written  form  at  the  time  of 
President  Ford's  special  message  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  nor  was  it  available  at  the 
time  the  Comptroller  General  reported 
to  Congress.  Considering  that  it  took 
weeks  for  OI.IB  to  prepare  the  reports, 
and  additional  time  for  clearance  at  the 
White  House,  tliis  strongly  suggests  that 
the  Attorney  General's  oral  opmion  was 
an  llth-hour  reflex.  As  a  procedure  It 
was  far  from  orderly  and  deliberate;  it 
does  not  inspire  confidence. 

Second,  I  am  distressed  by  the  size  of 
these  reports.  The  first  message  consists 
of  33  pages  covering  20  items:  the  second 
message  contains  67  items  spread  out  over 
83  pages;  the  third  and  fourth  messages 
have  7  items  and  27  pages;  the  fifth  mes- 
sage runs  for  36  pages  with  14  items.  We 
do  not  need  such  detail  on  the  dozens  of 
routine  items  included  in  these  messages. 
If  the  administration  wants  to  withhold 
$4,000  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
not  for  policy  reasons  but  for  routine 
management  fimctions,  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  action  that  should  command  Con- 
gress attention.  Even  some  of  the  large 
dollar  items,  such  as  $497  million  with- 
held in  shipbuilding  funds,  are  routine 
administrative  actions.  Congress  makes 
shipbuilding  money  available  for  5-year 
periods.  The  amounts  are  released  by 
OMB  as  construction  progresses.  There 
are  dozens  of  other  actions  in  these  spe- 
cial messages  that  are  purely  routine  and 
should  not  be  given  the  same  priority  and 
attention  as  policy  impoundments. 

I  recognize  that  the  act  appears  all- 
inclusive.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  ad- 
ministration felt  it  would  be  safer  to 
report  everything,  down  to  the  kitchen 
sink.  But  even  the  administration  had 
to  decide  where  to  stop.  If  it  wanted  to 
report  every  conceivable  "deferral."  Con- 
gress would  be  deluged  with  thousands  of 
actions.  Decisions  are  made  in  every  de- 
partment, in  every  agency— in  D.C.  as 
well  as  in  the  field— that  can  be  described 
as  "deferral"  actions.  Every  time  an 
agency  reprograms  funds,  shifting  funds 
from  one  project  to  another,  a  "defer- 
ral" occurs  in  the  depleted  account.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1974,  the  level  of  unob- 
ligated balances  reached  an  estimated 
$193.6  billion.  A  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Impoimdment  Control  Act  would  re- 
port all  of  these  actions.  Clearly  Con- 
gress does  not  want  reporting  on  such  a 
vast,  indiscriminate  scale. 

What  we  were  ti-ying  to  do  in  the  act 
was  to  assure  that  all  significant,  policy- 


making types  of  impoundments  would 
be  reported  and  made  subject  to  congres- 
sional action.  When  the  bill  came  out  of 
conference  and  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  June  21,  1974,  I  entered  Into 
a  dialog  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  was  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  We  agreed  that  reporting 
must  be  of  the  highest  quality  when  im- 
poundments were  of  the  policy  variety. 
Extensive  reporting  of  routine  actions — 
such  as  those  taken  pursuant  to  the  An- 
tideflciency  Act  or  in  response  to  some 
other  specific  legislative  authority — was 
not  necessai-y.  We  then  spelled  out  the 
major  types  of  actions  that  we  regarded 
as  having  policy  implications.  They  de- 
served reports  "of  the  highest  order." 

This  was  not  a  burdensome  request. 
Senator  Ervin  said  he  doubted  that  there 
were  more  than  a  few  dozen  policy  im- 
poundments a  year.  With  such  a  small 
number,   we   thought   that   the   special 
messages  from  the  President  should  give 
them     'special     treatment."     Senator 
Ervin  felt  that  policy  actions  should  be 
highlighted  and  given  individual  atten- 
tion, "perhaps  by  being  set  aside  in  a 
separate  section."  I  expressed  concern 
tliat  policy  impoimdments  would  be  ob- 
scured if  mixed  in  with  a  multitude  of 
detail  on  routine,  insignificant  actions. 
I  am  afraid  that  has  happened.  The 
first  five  special  messages  contain  more 
than  100  proposed  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals, most  of  them  of  a  purely  rou- 
tine nature.  We  do  not  need  179  pages 
of  such  imnecessary  fine  print.  It  is  a 
waste  of  agency  time.  It  is  a  waste  of  our 
time.  It  only  serves  to  confuse  those  who 
must  use  this  Information,  and  it  ap- 
proaches  an   Executive   "snow   job."  I 
trust  that  the  administration  will  give 
considerable    thought    to    streamlining 
these  reports,  to  be  more  selective,  and 
then  do  a  better  job  on  what  they  do 
report. 

SPENDING    "DEFERRALS" ANOTHER   W^ORO  FOR 

TERMINATING    PROGRAMS 


As  a  third  point,  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions about  the  use  of  the  deferral  cate- 
gorv.  Of  the  more  than  100  acticais  in 
the  first  five  Presidential  reports,  only 
eleven  are  presented  for  rescission — four 
of  those  are  repeats  of  earlier  proposals. 
The  remaining  actions  are  presented  for 
defenal,  which  requires  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  by  one  House.  It  is  obviously 
to  the  advantage  of  the  administration 
to  present  actions  for  deferral.  But  I 
think  a  number  of  the  so-called  deferral 
proposals  are  actually  rescissions  in  dis- 
guise. 

In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  seven 
HEW  programs  funded  by  a  continuing 
resolution.  In  submitting  these  as  "de- 
ferrals," the  administration  has  ad- 
hered to  the  President's  budget  rather 
than  to  the  higher  levels  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
For  example,  the  administration  re- 
quested $25  million  for  public  libraries. 
The  enacted  continuing  resolution  au- 
thorized a  higher  level:  $11,647,000  per 
quarter.  Despite  that  funding  level,  the 
administration  plans  to  release  only  $6.- 
210.000  for  the  first  quarter,  which  is  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  its  budget  re- 
quest. In  other  words,  the  administra- 
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tion  grants  a  sup>erior  status  to  a  legis- 
lative recommendation — its  budget — 
than  to  a  public  law — th$  continuing 
resolution. 

Particularly  alarming  is  the  case  of 
Tunds  for  land-grant  colleges.  The  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  legislation  to 
repeal  the  program;  no  funds  are  in- 
cluded in  its  fiscal  1975  budget.  The 
House,  however,  appropriated  $9.5  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  1975  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  this  funding  level 
has  been  retained  in  the  cohference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15580.  The  adiministration 
now  proposes  to  defer  all  funds  "in  order 
to  preserve  the  flexibility  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  in  arriving  at  a 
nnal  decision  or.  the  future  of  this  pro- 
gram." Do  not  be  misled  by  this  elegant 
language.  The  "flexibility"  protTts  the 
administration's  budget;  it  does  not  pro- 
tect congressional  action.  It  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  curtail 
and  eliminate  the  land-grant  college 
program  in  past  years.  The  fiscal  1974 
budget  proposed  a  rescission  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  funds.  The  Federal  courts  turned 
back  that  effort.  Now  the  administration 
proposes  to  defer  the  entire  aniount  made 
available  by  Congress  in  a  continuing 
resolution.  In  a  practical  sense — let  us 
speak  in  plain  language — this  is  a  re- 
quest to  tenninate  a  program.  It  should 
come  up  as  a  rescission,  not  a  deferral. 
One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Im- 
poimdment  Control  Act  was  to  prevent 
unilateral  program  terminations  by  the 
administration.  If  wc  have  noi  done  so, 
our  legislation  is  a  farce.  Deferrals  are 
not  to  be  used  as  a  convenient  route  for 
terminating  programs:  and  Congress 
must  again  exert  its  authority  to  see  that 
this  abuse  does  not  continue. 

The  President's  special  message  also 
states  that  the  programmatic  effect  of  a 
first  quarter  deferral  on  land-grant  col- 
leges "will  not  be  severe,  although  insti- 
tutions are  accustomed  to  receiving 
these  funds  in  August."  If  the  President's 
report  does  not  come  to  Congress  until 
Septembe  ,  and  if  legislative  action  is  not 
likely  until  December,  In  what  possible 
sense  is  that  not  "severe"  to  the  institu- 
tions awaiting  funds? 

One  other  comment  on  land-grant  col- 
leges. The  funds  are  deferred,  we  are 
told,  to  give  Congress  time  to  review  the 
administration's  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  The  President's 
message  explains : 

Pvill  obUgatlon  and  exper.d'.tiire  of  the 
annual  amount  at  this  time  would  preempt 
the  Congress'  ability  to  deal  with  the  legis- 
lative question. 

That  is  a  granddaddy  of  a  euphemism. 
Are  programs  to  be  suspended  simply  be- 
cause the  administration  recommends 
legislation  to  repeal  them?  That  is  a 
breathtaking  grabber  legislative  power; 
It  asserts  a  principle  that  is  completely 
antithetical  to  congressional  preroga- 
tives, and  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  go 
unchallenged. 

My  remarks  on  land-grant  colleges  can 
be  applied  to  four  other  HEW  programs 
scheduled  for  deferral:  university  com- 
munity services.  State  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation commissions,  impact  aid  to  "B" 
children,  and  rehabilitation  services. 


No  funds  are  Included  in  the  budget 
for  those  programs.  What  is  contem- 
plated is  not  a  deferral  of  funds  from 
one  year  to  the  next  but  a  termination 
of  a  program.  What  is  being  challenged 
is  not  the  timing  of  a  program,  handled 
by  deferrals,  but  the  vei-y  existence  of  a 
program,  handled  by  rescissions. 

When  the  administration  argues  that 
it  omitted  funds  for  university  commu- 
nity services  because  the  program  enn- 
sioned  a  service  "which  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  or  locality," 
that  is  not  a  judgment  as  to  timing.  It  is 
a  determination  that  the  program  should 
not  be  carried  out  at  all.  It  is  not  simply 
inappropriate  to  submit  that  kind  of 
item  in  a  deferral  message,  it  is  an  ille- 
gal overreaching  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive. 

THE  REAL  TFST :     THE  PURPOSE  OF  LAWS  TO  MEET 
NATIONAL    NEEDS 

Fourth,  I  think  wc  have  to  upgrade 
the  sections  on  justifications  and  eco- 
nomic impact  in  tl-ese  administration 
reports  on  proposed  budget  rescissions 
and  deferrals.  By  eliminating  dozens  of 
the  I'outine  actions,  or  relegating  them 
to  a  lesser  status  and  more  summary 
treatment,  more  time  will  be  available  to 
Loiprove  the  reports  on  policy  impound- 
ments. 

Take  the  case  of  $9  billion  withheld  in 
clean-water  money.  The  September  20 
report  states  that — 

The  program  is  not  one  in  which  the  Exec- 
utive asserts  a  power  to  control  spending  In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Congres.<!;  It  Is 
one  !n  which  the  President  Is  seeking  to  exer- 
cise the  discretion  which  the  Congress  In- 
tended that  he  should  have. 

This  implies  a  maximum  degree  of 
rarLsultation  and  cooperation — a  desire 
by  the  President  to  satisfy  congressional 
intent.  And  yet  this  program  is  one  of  six 
identified  on  the  sumn:iary  table  as  being 
an  action  taken  prior  to  the  signing  of 
th5  act  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to 
congressional  disapproval.  The  message 
for  clean  water  is  merely  for  notifica- 
tion, not  for  congressional  action. 

Tlie  September  20  report  also  states 
that— 

Tho  release  of  additional  clean-water  funds 
would  require  reductions  In  spending  for 
other  prcgranis  if  balanced  budgets  are  to  be 
achieved  as  called  for  by  many  members  of 
Congress  and  the  President. 

Shall  public  statements  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  President  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  pace  of  a  program?  I  fully 
understand  the  need  for  relative  budget 
balance  at  tliis  time,  but  I  am  totally  un- 
willing to  accept  this  argument  as  justi- 
fication for  giving  the  OMB  a  free  hand 
to  cut  congressional  appropriations  at 
will. 

The  justification  for  withholding 
clean-water  fimds  points  to  the  growth 
in  obligations  and  outlays  over  recent 
years.  But  that  fact,  by  itself,  is  inade- 
quate reason  to  Justify  the  withholding. 
What  was  the  objective  of  the  legisla- 
tion? What  needs  exist?  Is  the  present 
trend  in  obligations  and  outlays,  even  in 
the  upward  direction,  nevertheless  in- 
sufBcient  to  meet  legislative  objectives 
and  national  needs?  Are  we  to  allow  the 
administration,  every  time  there  is  a 
growth  In  obligations  and  outlays  in  a 


given  area,  to  use  that  as  a  reason  for 
deferring  funds?  To  focus  on  budgetary 
"growth"  rather  than  needs  and  legisla- 
tive intent  is  clearly  untenable. 

The  report  states  that  the  allotment 
of  $9  billion  in  clean  water  funds  "would 
add  to  tlie  inflationary  pressure  cur- 
rently being  exerted  on  the  national 
economj'."  Of  course  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  release  of  any  funds  from  any 
program  would  add  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Yet  only  a  few  progiams  are  de- 
layed for  that  reason.  If  funds  must  be 
withheld,  why  those?  Why  not  funds 
fiom  other  departments  and  agencies? 
This  rationale  is  an  insult  to  Congress, 
because  it  is  irrelevant  when  choosing 
which  programs  are  to  be  funded  and 
which  are  to  be  cut. 

What  is  the  program  impact  of  failing 
to  allot  clean  water  funds?  As  prices 
continue  to  rise  end  waste  treatment  ef- 
forts become  more  expensive,  will  the 
original  goals  set  by  Congress  in  law 
go  unmet?  Because  of  tlie  combined 
effects  of  deferral  and  inflation,  have  we 
reached  tlie  point  where  the  availability- 
of  $18  billion  in  contract  auUiority  for 
fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975  will  no 
longer  satisfy  the  goaLs  and  policies 
established  by  Congress  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972?  Will  the  administration 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  for  sup- 
plemental funds?  That  is  the  type  of 
information  we  contemplated  when  we 
asked  for  the  "estimated  effect  of  the 
proposed  deferral  upon  the  objects,  pur- 
poses, and  programs  for  which  the  budg- 
et authority  is  provided." 

DErENSE     DErA31MENT     EXEMPT     FrtOM     WAS     ON 
INFLATION 

And  now  I  come  to  my  fifth  and  final 
point:  the  matter  of  priorities.  The 
President  jjresented  five  reports,  propos- 
ing more  than  $600  million  in  rescissions 
cud  $23  billion  in  deferrals  of  spending 
under  the  Federal  budget.  His  sixth  re- 
port identifies  $393  million  in  budget 
authority  deferrals  and  $864  milhon  in 
budpet  authority  rescissions,  some  of 
which  appear  to  constitute  changes  in 
tho  previous  Presidential  reports. 

If  we  ignore  the  routine  actions — 
where  funds  could  not  be  obligated  even 
if  released — wc  find  that  a  mere  $600 
million  is  impounded  for  military  pro- 
grams in  the  Defense  Department.  And 
news  reports  suggest  that  even  this  .small 
withholding  of  funds  may  not,  in  fact, 
occur. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  lion's  share 
of  the  burden  of  combating  infiation  and 
protecting  the  budget's  balance  falls  on 
civilian  domestic  programs,  despite  the 
fact  that  military  spending  accounts  for 
about  one  third  of  our  budget.  That  is 
incomprehensible. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  impos- 
sible to  significantly  delay  or  even  cancel 
some  of  our  weapons  systems.  I  do  not 
understand  why  savings  cannot  be  real- 
ized in  military  personnel,  in  operations 
and  maintenance,  or  In  the  research  and 
development  programs.  Surely  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  deferrals  and  rescis- 
sions in  those  areas.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  full  weight  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  slashing  policies  must  de- 
scend on  the  cities,  the  farms,  the  en- 
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vlronment,  and  on  human  resources.  No- 
where in  the  179  pages  of  five  special 
messages  do  we  find  an  answer  to  that 
fundamental  political  question. 

TO   PREVENT   THE    ABUSE    OF    PRESIDENIIaL 
POWER 

Ttie  entire  purpose  of  our  anti-impound- 
ment legislation  was  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued abuse  of  the  President's  very  lim- 
ited impoundment  authority.  It  was 
designed  to  return  to  Congreco  its  right- 
ful constitutional  responsibility  for  and 
control  over  the  nation's  purse  strings. 
The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  which  was  enacted 
earlier  this  year,  laid  down  the  giound 
rules  needed  to  protect  against  future 
misuse  of  impoundment  authority  by  the 

T**  X  PO  U  ti  V'G 

However,  the  President's  six  messages 
on  deferrals  and  rescissions  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  Executive  is  intent  upon 
preserving  its  ability  to  abuse  the  im- 
poundment power  by  stretching  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  new  act  to  provide 
itself  with  as  much  authority  as  possible. 
In  view  of  tliis  fact,  it  is  essential  tliat 
Congress  direct  the  Executive,  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  to  carry  out  the  full  and 
exact  intent  cf  the  law. 

Unless  .«;uch  action  is  taken,  all  of  our 
impoundment  reform  legislation  is 
worthless.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  force 
Executive  compliance,  if  we  are  willing 
to  see  our  priority  setting  and  appropria- 
tions powers  unconstitutionally  usurped 
by  the  Executive  without  a  fight.  Con- 
gress might  just  as  well  pack  up  and  go 
home. 

The  question  of  illegal  impoundment 
has  not  received  the  attention  its  impor- 
tance demands.  It  is  a  complicated  sub- 
ject and  a  rather  dry  one.  But,  it  can 
cripple,  if  not  destroy,  the  vital  and  dy- 
namic balance  of  institutional  power 
that  was  so  wisely  created  by  our  Found- 
ing Fatliers  and  that  has  served  our  Na- 
tion so  well  for  two  centuries. 

I  urge  the  new  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  Muskie,  to  hold  intensive  hear- 
ings on  the  compliance  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  new  act. 

Specifically,  I  believe,  the  new  Budget 
Committee  should  review  the  deferral 
and  rescission  messages  in  terms  of  their 
impact  on  congressionally  determined 
budget  priorities,  their  consequences  for 
national  fiscal  policy,  and  the  compli- 
ance with  congi-essional  intent  in  enact- 
ing the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

We  must  act  now  before  irreversible 
precedents  are  established,  or  find  our- 
selves hamstrung  over  this  issue  at  some 
point  In  the  future  when  a  President  de- 
cides to  use  the  impoundment  power  to 
extend  liis  control  over  the  political 
process. 


COUNCIL  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  COMPUTING  MACHINERY 
TAKES  A  STAND  AGAINST  THE 
MISUSE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY NUMBER 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  21,  the  Senate  passed,  as  a 
part  of  the  Federal  privacy  bill,  S.  3418, 


an  amendment  which  I  had  offered  for 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Percy,  to  halt  the  growing 
spread  of  tlie  social  security  number  as  a 
universal  population  Identifier.  By  coin- 
cidence, a  similar  proposal  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
same  day  which  was  inti-oduced  by  my 
jon.  Congressman  Goldwater.  Jr.,  who 
represents  the  27th  DLstrict  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  are  slight  differences  between 
our  two  proposals  and  these  are  now  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  Senate  and 
House  conferees  on  the  privacy  legisla- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  conferees 
will  resolve  the  matter  speedily  and  will 
agree  to  place  this  breaktlirough  for  in- 
dividual liberty  into  law  before  the  93d 
Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  pass- 
ing legislative  safeguards  regarding  the 
misuse  of  the  social  security  number  and 
other  universal  identifiers  is  reinforced 
by  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Council  of  tlie  Association 
for  Computing  Machinei-y  and  which  has 
just  now  crossed  my  desk.  This  associa- 
tion is  the  leading  scientific  and  technical 
organization  in  the  computing  field,  with 
approximately  29,000  members,  and  I 
find  it  extremely  significant  that  its  res- 
olution comes  down  hard  on  the  urgent 
need  for  prompt  passage  of  "legislative 
safeguards  against  the  misuse  of  uni- 
versal identifiers,  including  the  social  se- 
curity number. " 

Mr.  Piesident,  to  my  knowledge,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  a  major  professional 
organization  has  spoken  on  this  issue,  I 
am  told  by  Mr.  Daniel  D.  McCracken. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
association,  that  the  resolution  concern- 
ing universal  identifiers  was  adopted  "by 
a  heavy  majority  of  the  council." 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  mention  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  for  Computing  Ma- 
chinery consists  of  mathematicians,  en- 
gineers, physical  scientists,  business  sys- 
tems specialists,  analysts,  and  social 
scientists  who  are  interested  in  the  com- 
puting and  data  processing  fields.  Ac- 
cordingly, action  taken  by  a  knowledge- 
able group  of  experts  who  are  directly 
and  intimately  familiar  with  the  comput- 
ing field,  should  carry  great  weight  with 
Congress  in  its  deliberations  on  this 
matter. 

In  short,  the  association  recognizes 
that  the  social  security  number  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  de  facto  universal  identifier; 
and  its  members,  being  intimately  aware 
of  the  relationship  between  universal 
identifiers  and  the  use  of  computers  to 
match  and  combine  records  about  in- 
dividuals, are  concerned  that  its  poten- 
tial misuse  must  be  prevented  by  action 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Ml".  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  read  for  themselves  the 
statement  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery, 
on  November  14  of  this  year,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olution regarding  the  social  security 
number  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Resolution 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  CouncU  of  the  AssoclftUon  for  Comput- 
ing Machinery  (ACM)  November  14,  1974: 

Whereas : 

1.  The  existence  of  a  universal  Identlfler 
(UID)  makes  it  possible  to  match  and  com- 
bine records  about  individuals; 

2.  This  matching,  which  is  usually  not 
economically  or  technically  feasible  with 
manual  data  processing  methods,  is  rela- 
tively simple  and  Inexpensive  with  the  use 
of  computerized  data  banks  that  are  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other; 

3.  In  many  circumstances  thte  computer- 
1  .ed  matching  simplifies  techniCAl  problems 
and  offers  benefits  both  to  mdivlduals  and 
to  society: 

4.  However,  despite  some  current  efforts, 
pre.sent  safeguards  (technical,  organiza- 
tional, and  legislative)  are  Inadequate  to 
prevent  unacceptable  abuses  of  the  right  to 
personal  privacy  that  the  combination  of  an 
UID  and  the  use  of  computers  makes  possi- 
ble; 

5.  The  Social  Security  Number  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  de  farto  UID: 

6.  Members  of  the  ACM.  being  Intimately 
aware  of  the  scope  of  potential  mis-use  of 
computer.o.  are  concerned  that  this  potential 
mis-use  be  prevented: 

Therefore: 

The  CouncU  of  the  ACM  states  its  concern 
over  the  absence  of  legUlative  safeguards 
agaUisi  the  mis-use  of  tmiversal  Identifiers, 
Including  the  Social  Security  Number,  and 
urges  the  prompt  generation  and  passage  of 
such  legislation. 


THE  ELDERLY:   CASUALTIES 
OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions  that 
while  soaring  prices  affect  everyone  to 
some  extent,  the  elderly  are  hurt  more 
than  most  people  because  they  spend 
the  largest  portion  of  their  incomes  on 
food  and  shelter.  An  exceUent  study  e- 
leased  in  November,  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  con- 
cluded that  the  current  infiation  rate  is 
20  percent  higher  for  the  poor  than  for 
the  middle  class. 

What  this  means  in  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  area  of  Mimiesota,  where  food 
prices  have  risen  29  percent  over  tlie  past 
2  years,  is  that  elderly  people  must  cut 
back  on  food— often  to  the  detriment  of 
their  health. 

On  Sunday.  November  3.  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  published  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent articles  by  Joe  Rigert  clearly 
showing  just  how  tight  the  pinch  is  get- 
ting for  the  elderly  citizens  caught  in  the 
infiationary  vise. 

Older  people  will  tell  you  about  their 
financial  problems  if  you  care  enough  to 
ask  them.  But.  even  then,  they  do  not 
complain  very  loudly.  After  all,  they  re- 
mind vou.  they  have  been  pinching  pen- 
nies for  years.  They  have  never  been  big 
spenders.  They  feel  that  other  Ameri- 
cans are  too  wasteful.  Inflation  now 
makes  it  worse  for  them,  but  they  will 
get  by.  somehow. 

The  economic  lifeline  for  the  elderly, 
their  social  security  checks,  can  also  be 
blocked  or  severed  by  governmental  red- 
tape  or  bureaucratic  foulups.  What  the 
Govenunent  gives,  the  Government  also 
can  take  away.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
arUcle  about  Olga  J.  Lewen's  mixup  is 
regrettably  all  too  typical.  The  social  se- 
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curity  computer  does  play  tricks,  even  on 
people  age  87. 

For  retired  couples,  food  is  the  largest 
element  of  the  inflationary  problem.  In 
too  many  cases,  older  couples  are  forced 
to  stop  buying  such  things  as  fresh  fruit 
because  the  mushrooming  prices  make 
such  necessities  a  luxury.  They  have  to 
cut  back  on  other  things  too,  such  as 
their  daily  rations  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables. Yet,  with  all  the  budget  slashing 
these  people  are  doing,  inflation  skyrock- 
ets, the  prices  of  everything  they  must 
buy  move  relentlessly  upward,  and  tlieir 
standard  of  living  deteriorates. 

Mr.  President,  this  series  of  articles 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  paints  a 
bleak  but  realistic  picture  of  the  plight  of 
our  older  people.  When  we  consider  legis- 
lative action  on  the  problems  of  infla- 
tion and  recession,  the  lives  of  these  peo- 
ple and  others  who  are  casualties  of  in- 
effective economic  policy  must  be  up- 
permost in  our  minds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  series  of  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
fProm  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Nov.  3,  1974] 

INTLATION :  THE  OLD  ABE  HARDEST  HlT 

(By  Joe  Rlgert) 

The  old  man  peered  through  a  magnifying 
glass  at  the  price  of  Hostess  Pilled  Cupcakes 
(29  cents)  In  the  Elasky  Pood  Market  on 
Cedar  Av.  No.  He  picked  up  a  package  of 
Tastee  Egg  Fluff  Doughnuts,  turning  It  over 
in  his  hand,  looking  for  the  price  (79  cents). 
He  put  It  back.  Picked  it  up  again.  Put  It 
back.  Examined  Taystee  Egg  Flutf  Chocolate - 
Coated  Doughnuts. 

"He  likes  to  take  his  time,"  said  Andrew 
Elasky  at  the  checkout  counter.  "The  old 
people  are  very  finicky,  very  price-conscious. 
They  look  at  everything,  examine  every- 
thing." The  old  man  bought  a  fruit  pie  and 
a  banana  flip  at  25  cents  each,  taking  his 
change  from  a  (5  bill. 

The  rising  prices  of  Inflation  affect  every- 
one, but  the  prices  affect  low-income  old  peo- 
ple more  than  most  because  they  must  spend 
so  much  of  their  Income  on  food  and  shelter. 
A  government  study  released  last  week  con- 
cluded that  the  current  inflation  rate  Is  20 
percent  higher  for  the  poor  than  for  the 
middle  class.  One  reason  Is  that  food  prices 
have  gone  up  sharply. 

What  this  means  in  the  Twlh  Cities  area, 
where  food  prices  have  risen  29  percent  over 
the  past  two  years,  is  that  maniy  old  people 
must  cut  back  on  food — sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  their  health.  They  have  no 
choice.  The  rent,  the  taxes,  the  iutUities — all 
must  be  paid.  i 

You'll  see  some  of  these  old  people  buying 
milk  at  the  food  co-ops,  looking  for  clothes 
at  a  free  store,  checking  prices  at  the  corner 
grocery,  waiting  to  see  a  doctor  or  nurse  In 
a  free  health  clinic,  or  getting  free  bread  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  outside  tlie  Free  Store 
at  605  Cedar  Av. 

You'll  see  them  gathered  airound  Chet 
Erlckson's  battered  Ford,  filling  their  sacks 
or  cardboard  boxes  with  bread  and  rolls.  One 
has  a  lot  of  medical  bills.  Another  has  barely 
enough  money  to  buy  meat.  A  third  tries  to 
live  on  (80  a  month.  Erlckson  pulls  the  bread 
out  of  the  back  seat  and  trunk  of  his  car, 
handing  out  100  to  150  loaves,  applying  his 
own  informal  needs  test — one  l(tof  here,  two 
loaves  there.  ' 

"I  know  what  the  old  people  get,"  he  says. 
"I  don't  overload  them,  but  I  feel  that  some 
of  these  people  get  $200  a  month  and  have  to 
pay  that  rent."  Erickson,  62,  retired  as  an 
Ironworker  because  of  a  heart  attack,  U  a 


volunteer  on  the  bread  line.  Living  on  $234  a 
month,  he  also  takes  advantage  of  the  hand- 
out. 

Yes,  you'll  see  them  In  the  public  places, 
but  you  need  to  visit  them  In  their  places  of 
residence  to  learn  how  Inflation  really  affects 
them.  You  need  to  go  down  the  tree-lined 
streets  Into  something  like  Solzhenlteyn's 
Gulag  Archipelago — In  this  case,  a  network 
of  scattered  houses  and  apartments  that  are 
prisons  for  some  of  the  aged — to  see  their 
circumstances  and  hear  their  stories. 

A  Charlie  McCarthy  puppet,  wearing  a  per- 
petual smile,  sits  on  a  sofa  In  Mrs.  Rosamond 
LeMay's  home,  but  Mrs.  LeMay  doesn't  smile 
as  she  tells  of  her  struggle  to  stay  in  her  own 
home.  Blind  Mike  Kooreny  turn.s  off  his  1936 
General  Electric  radio  before  sitting  down  to 
talk  about  how  he  scrimps  at  a  local  cafe- 
teria to  keep  down  his  meal  bills.  Mrs.  Donald 
Spence  sits  in  the  dark,  and  prays,  to  save 
on  electricity.  The  Julian  Clszewskls  are 
spending  from  thetr  savings  each  month. 
Orlyn  Dickinson  worries  about  whether  he'll 
be  able  to  pay  for  Insurance  on  his  1966  Ford 
under  the  new  no-fault  Insiu-ance  require- 
ments; he  has  no  Insurance  now.  And  the 
Herman  Ostens,  both  suffering  from  health 
problems,  cut  corners  to  pay  $60  a  month  for 
n>edlcatlons. 

These  people  will  tell  you  about  their  fi- 
nancial problems  if  you  ask  them,  but  most 
of  them  don't  complain  very  loudly.  After  all, 
as  they  remind  you.  they've  been  pinching 
pennies  for  years.  They've  never  been  big 
spenders.  They  feel  that  other  Americans  are 
too  wasteful.  Inflation  now  makes  it  worse 
for  them,  but  they'll  get  by  somehow. 

Those  are  the  Impressions  you  get  from 
t,ilklng  to  them,  and  Minnesota  Poll  findings 
tend  to  support  those  Impressions.  The  poll 
found  recently  that  older  Mlnnesotans  are  no 
more  concerned  about  foo<:  prices  than  are 
people  In  general. 

As  Mrs.  Osten,  73,  puts  It,  "We've  lived 
this  way  all  our  lives,  Herman  and  I.  When 
we  were  working,  we  would  buy  things — a 
car,  furniture — but  we  never  would  buy  un- 
less we  paid  for  it.  People  now  are  Just 
loaded  with  credit  and  cars.  We  never  spent 
money  wildly." 

Ask  the  old  people  what  they  would  do  if 
they  had  more  money,  and  they  usually  say 
they  would  buy  a  little  more  of  the  basic 
necessities — more  fruit  and  vegetables,  new 
cooking  utensils,  clothing,  new  gutters  on  the 
roof  or  a  new  carpet  to  replace  the  worn 
rug. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  be  so  spendthrift."  says 
Mrs.  Spence,  66.  "I'd  use  it,  not  for  foolish 
stuff,  but  for  a  good  cause.  Oh,  I'd  help 
out  my  daughter-in-law,  my  son's  wife.  She's 
got  a  little  girl.  They  get  money  for  vet- 
erans, but  I  don't  know  if  it's  enough  to  live 
on.  Every  once  In  a  while  I  buy  something 
for  them — fruit  or  milk.  They  live  In  Prince- 
ton now.  I  wouldn't  go  on  a  splurge  or  a 
spree.  I  would  buy  some  clothes  for  my- 
self— dresses  and  shoes." 

Mrs.  Spence,  whose  son  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam in  1969,  lives  with  her  husband  In  a 
dingy  upstairs  apartment  on  Nicollet  Island, 
subsisting  mostly  on  savings  down  now  to 
$400  to  $500.  Her  husband  lost  his  Job  be- 
cause of  eye  trouble  and  neither  of  them  Is 
yet  drawing  Social  Security  or  other  benefits. 

Some  of  these  old  people  show  a  spirit  that 
seems  to  carry  them  through  the  worst  of 
hardships,  but  others  express  a  resignation 
that  must  reflect  the  weariness  of  their  daily 
struggle  to  cope  with  life. 

Kooreny,  80,  a  piano  tuner  blind  since 
childhood,  rocks  quietly  in  his  chair  as  he 
describes  his  fight  with  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. As  he  tells  it,  welfare  wants  an  ac- 
counting of  his  assets  and  he  Isn't  about  to 
allow  it — not  because  he's  over  the  limit  (he 
Isn't),  but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  because 
he  feels  the  rules  on  savings  are  Inconsistent. 
"I'm  going  to  win  all  right,"  he  says.  "I'm 
going  to  rub  their  noses  in  it." 


Roy  Wendllng,  68,  seems  more  depressed. 
Disabled  since  1954,  he  and  his  wife  live  up- 
stairs in  what  once  was  an  elegant  house  on 
Nicollet  Island.  Now  the  paint  Is  peeling,  the 
steps  arc  crumbling  and  the  plaster  is 
cracked.  Wendllng  also  Is  In  bad  shape,  he 
has  a  heart  condition,  back  problems,  circula- 
tory troubles  and  a  dislocated  left  shoulder. 
He  finds  it  difficult  getting  up  and  down  the 
steps  any  more. 

The  Wcndliiigs  live  on  $253  a  month,  which 
go3s  for  rent,  gas,  lights,  the  telephone  and 
"the  rest  for  eats."  But  Wendllng  says  he 
doesn't  feel  much  like  eating  these  days, 
even  if  he  could  afford  more.  "I  guess  I  ain't 
got  long  for  this  world,"  he  says.  "Some- 
body else  can  worry  about  It." 

Mrs.  LeMay,  73,  voices  a  similar  fatalism. 
"I  don't  look  to  the  future,"  she  says.  "I  Just 
live  each  day  as  it  comes,  because  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  there  is  nothing  ahead  for  me." 

Yet,  this  spunky  woman  persists  In  her 
deilre  to  remain  In  her  own  home  in  south 
Minneapolis  on  a  monthly  Income  of  $159 
from  Social  Security  and  supplemental  bene- 
fits. Mrs.  LeMay  is  typical  In  this  regard — 
three-quarters  of  the  old  people  In  the  Twin 
Cities  area  own  their  homes. 

To  maintain  her  home,  Mrs.  LeMay  uses 
money  from  here  and  there.  She  made  more 
than  $1,000  by  selling  antiques  from  her 
home.  She  sold  some  old  coins  to  pay  for 
moving  a  toilet  to  the  first  fioor — she's 
crippled  and  no  longer  can  go  up  the  stairs 
to  the  second  floor.  And  she  took  money  from 
savings,  or  paid  by  the  month  from  Income, 
to  cover  repairs  on  the  house.  Meantime, 
Mrs.  LeMay  hasn't  botight  a  dress  since  1962 
and  hasn't  been  a  dentist  since  1933. 

"I  should  go,"  she  says.  "I've  got  a  lot  of 
bad  teeth  that  should  come  out  but  I  go  on 
the  way  I  am." 

Mrs.  LeMay  aiid  many  of  the  old  people 
apparently  would  sooner  suffer  such  prob- 
lems than  leave  the  homes  they  know  and 
enjoy.  Mrs.  LeMay  says  she  spent  1  Vj 
unhappy  months  In  a  nursing  home  and 
won't  go  back  unless  they  "carry  me  feet 
first." 

The  Ostens  are  Just  as  determined  to  stay 
In  their  stucco  house  In  a  working-class  area 
of  north  Minneapolis.  But  the  cost  of  drugs 
and  other  medications  stretches  their  $325- 
a-month  income  from  Social  Security  to  the 
breaking  point.  Osten,  bedridden  because  of 
a  stroke  11  years  ago,  needs  drugs,  bandages, 
ointments,  laxatives  and  special  foods. 
Mrs.  Osten,  suffering  from  anemia,  also  needs 
medication.  She  says  their  bill  for  medica- 
tioiis  has  gone  from  $45  or  $50  a  month  a 
year  ago  to  $60  a  month  now. 

Medical-care  costs  have  risen  14  percent 
In  the  Twin  Cities  area  in  the  past  two  years. 
Government-financed  Medicare  covers  a 
large  part  of  hospital  and  doctor  bills  for 
old  people,  but  Medicare  charges  for  old  peo- 
ple also  are  going  up.  And  Medicare  doesn't 
cover  drugs,  dental  care  or  eyeglasses.  A 
Metropolitan  Council  staff  study  estimated 
that  Medicare  covers  only  40  percent  of  the 
elderly's  total  medical  bills. 

For  the  Ostens,  such  medical  expenses 
force  them  to  delay  fixing  the  two  burners 
that  went  out  on  their  electric  stove,  reduce 
their  meat  consumption  from  twice  a  day 
to  once  a  day,  and  forgo  house  repairs. 

Social  Security  benefits  have  been  raised 
by  33  percent  in  the  past  two  years.  This  is 
more  than  the  19  percent  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  In  that  period.  But  Mrs.  Osten  says, 
"When  I  first  started  on  Social  Security  in 
1964,  It  was  $106  a  month  and  we  got  along. 
Now  It's  $325  and  it's  difficult." 

Partly  because  of  that  dlfficiJty,  say  health 
personnel,  some  old  people  are  eating  too 
many  cheaper,  starchy  foods  and  not  enough 
nutritious  fruits,  vegetables  and  meat.  As  a 
result,  they  may  become  overweight,  lack 
vitality  and  suffer  other  health  problems  that 
lead  to  still  more  expenses  In  a  vicious  circle. 
Inflation   also   makes   It   more   dlflScult   for 
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some  of  them  to  afford  the  dental  care  they 
need  to  eat  the  right  foods. 

"With  limited  income,  those  foods  that  are 
filling,  with  higher  carbohydrate  content,  are 
cheaper,"  said  Mrs.  K.  Jones,  nurse  practi- 
tioner at  the  senior  citizens  health  clinic 
operated  by  Abbott-Northwestern  Hospital 
and  the  Minneapolis  Age  &  Opportunity 
(MAO)  Center.  "So  that's  what  they  buy. 
It's  getting  worse." 

A  number  of  programs  have  been  set  up 
to  deal  with  the  health,  nutrition  and  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  elderly.  The  Abbott- 
Northwestern-MAO  clinic  now  serves  almost 
3,000  people.  The  Metropolitan  Senior  Fed- 
eration has  signed  up  about  6.000  people  for 
buying  programs  offering  reductions  in  drugs, 
hearing  aids,  eye  care  and  various  other  goods 
and  services.  Federally-funded  nutrition 
projects  are  serving  hot  meals  to  900  old 
people  in  the  five  core  counties  of  the  Twin 
Cities  area  and  to  more  elsewhere  In  the 
state.  St.  Mary's  Hospital  hi  MlnneapolU 
has  reached  more  than  400  old  people  In  a 
new  out-reach  health-care  procram. 

While  these  programs  help  many  old  people, 
the  people  themselves  often  help  each  other. 
Mrs.  Prlmlth  Cook,  76,  tells  how  the  women 
at  the  U-Meet-Us  Senior  Citizens  Lounge  In 
south  Minneapolis  buy  clothes  at  rummage 
sales  and  make  quilts  for  others  "worse  off 
than  we  are."  Mrs.  Spence  provides  coffee 
and  conversation  for  John  Spike,  92,  In  his 
downstairs  apartment.  Clarence  Anderson, 
65,  helped  unload  clothes  at  the  Free  Store 
on  Cedar  Ave.  to  work  for  his  free  bread. 

For  all  their  problems,  they  also  seem  to 
find  enjoyment  In  the  simpler  pleasures  that 
many  Americans  may  miss  in  the  rush  to  buy 
and  enjoy  the   material   things. 

The  Ciszewskis  reduced  other  expenses 
partly  so  they  could  continue  to  buy  Polish- 
language  publications  and  Join  Minnesota 
Educational  Radio  to  persuade  MER  to  play 
Polish  classical  music.  Polish  c\Uture  is  "our 
Ufe."  she  says. 

Some  of  the  old  people.  Including  the 
Clszewskls,  aren't  alarmed  about  the  ravages 
of  inflation  because  they've  seen  worse  times 
and  p>oorer  people.  Most  of  them  went 
through  the  Depression  when,  as  one  remem- 
bered, "people  were  Just  star^'lng." 

Now  yo\i  don't  find  old  people  starving. 
Instead,  you  more  often  find  proud  people 
who.  as  Mrs.  LeMay  put  It,  don't  want  to  feel 
obligated.  She  has  $700  In  the  bank  "for  my 
burial." 

Now  you  find  the  old  man  In  a  health 
clinic,  running  a  finger  through  a  hole  In 
his  trousers,  commenting.  "This  hole  Is  get- 
ting bigger  and  bigger.  Just  like  a  mouse  has 
been  chewing  on  It." 

Social    SECURrrY    Computeb    Plats    Tricks 
ON  Woman,  87 
(By  Joe  Rigert) 

Olga  J.  Lewens  lifeline  is  a  Soclsil  Security 
check.  But  what  the  government  gives,  the 
government  also  can  take  away. 

That's  what  happened  last  month  to  the 
87-year-old  Mrs.  Lewen,  who  lives  alone  In 
a  downtown  Minneapolis  apartment  clut- 
tered with  belongings  accumulated  over  a 
lifetime. 

Mrs.  Leweu  received  a  computer  letter  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  on  Sept. 
10  teUing  her  that  she  would  get  $4630  in 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI),  in  addi- 
tion to  her  basic  Social  Security  payment. 
Tlien.  12  days  later,  she  received  another 
computer  letter  advising  her  that  "your 
checks  will  stop  October  1974." 

The  first  letter  said  that  Mrs.  Lewen  quali- 
fied for  the  SSI  benefits  because  her  Income 
was  less  tlian  the  legal  limit.  The  second  let- 
ter said  she  didn't  qualify  because  her  In- 
come was  more  than  the  limit.  But,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Lewen's  Income  depends  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  hadn't  changed  at  all. 

Her  Income,  however,  did  change  In  Oc- 
tober. Mrs  Leweu  said  that  her  October  So- 


cial Security  check  was  reduced  by  $30,  leav- 
ing her  with  $139.50  for  that  montb. 

Why?  An  official  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration blames  a  computer  error,  pos- 
sibly arising  from  the  shift  Jan.  1  of  old-age 
welfare  assistance  from  coimty  or  state  gov- 
ernments to  the  federal  government  under 
the  Social  Security  program.  This  assistance 
fs  now  called  SSI. 

Warren  McPherson.  operations  supervisor 
for  the  MlnneapolU  district  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  said  that 
the  computer  first  overpaid  Mrs.  Lewen  a 
total  of  $300  in  January,  February  and  March 
then  cut  her  off  completely  from  supplemen- 
tal payments,  depriving  her  of  $40.70  through 
October. 

McPherson  said  that  corrective  action  has 
been  taken—Mrs.  Lewen  will  receive  this 
month  the  $40.70  in  lost  pay  and  from  now 
on  win  be  getting  a  combination  Social  Se- 
curity-supplemental Income  of  $172.70  a 
month,  which  the  Hennepin  County  Wel- 
fare Department  determined  last  year  to  be 
her  basic  need.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
made,  he  said,  on  the  $300  overpayment.  And 
he  hasn't  yet  dealt  with  the  alleged  $30 
October  underpayment. 

Mrs.  Lewen  wasn't  the  only  victim  of  com- 
puter error.  McPherson  said  that  many  peo- 
ple received  Incorrect  payments  or  notices 
afte:-  old-age  assistance  accounta  were  shift- 
ed to  a  big  computer  hi  the  federal  program 
this  year.  The  error  rate,  he  said,  has  been 
reduced  recently. 

For  Mrs.  Lewen  and  other  old  people  on 
limited  Incomes,  such  mistakes  add  to  their 
worries  In  hu  inflationary  economy.  Forget- 
ful and  confused.  Mrs.  Lewen  apparently 
knew  nothing  about  any  overpayments  when 
she  was  found  last  summer  In  her  apart- 
ment-building hallway,  crying  from  lack 
of  food. 

The  Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor,  a  nonde- 
nomlnational  lay  community  that  helps  the 
elderly,  came  to  her  aid.  They  found  that  she 
was  spending  most  of  her  money  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  month  on  prepared  dinners, 
leaving  litle  for  food  the  rest  of  the  month. 
So  now  they  help  with  her  shopping,  add 
meat  to  her  diet  and  visit  her  regularly.  "If 
it  wasn't  for  the  Little  Brothers,"  she  said, 
"I'd  starve." 

Mis.  Leweu  is  one  of  the  30,000  old  people 
in  the  Tvk-ln  Cities  area  living  below  the 
poverty  level,  according  to  the  1970  federal 
census.  While  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  13 
percent  in  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Lewen  and 
others  In  her  situation  have  received  no  In- 
crease in  ih»lr  Incomes  since  getting  a  12- 
percent  raise  in  old-age  assistance  In  October 
of  1973.  Social  Security  increases  since  then 
haven't  helped  them  because  such  increases 
are  deducted  from  old-age  assistance  (now 
SSI). 

This  squeeze  probably  accounts  partly  for 
the  estimated  30-percent  Increase  CA'er  the 
past  year  In  the  number  of  old  people  using 
food  stamps  and  taking  advantage  of  gov- 
ernment-supported medical  assistance  In 
Hennepin  County.  A  liberalization  of  Income 
standards  In  January  also  made  more  people 
eligible  for  the  medical  aid. 

Mrs.  Lewen  has  gotten  by  so  far,  however, 
without  food  stamps  or  medical  assistance. 
She  pays  $100  a  month  in  rent,  leaving  $72 
(when  she  gets  proper  checks)  for  electricity, 
telephone  and  food. 

Like  many  old  people,  she  shopped  for 
food  at  th'i  comer  grocery,  where  prices  can 
be  higher.  Before  being  helped  by  the  Little 
Brothers,  she  was  eating  a  dry  breakfast 
cereal  twice  a  day.  She  hasn't  bought  any 
clothes  for  "so  long  I  don't  know  "  and  hasn't 
seen  a  dentist  for  10  years  or  a  doctor  for 
three  years.  And  she  doesn't  tise  lights. 

"I  don't  have  to  put  on  a  light  until  7  or 
8  at  night,  but  I  go  to  bed  by  then, "  she  said. 
"So  you  see  I  am  very  stingy." 
To  keep  occupied,  Mrs.  Lewen  listens  to 


the  radio  or  looks  out  her  windows,  from 
where  she  can  see  the  affluence  of  the  IDS 
biulding  and  the  afHlctlon,  she  says,  of  young 
people  on  drugs  In  a  parking  lot. 

She  says  that  she  Is  happy.  "I  live  because  I 
love  It.  I  figure  this  way — as  long  as  I  have  a 
square  meal  on  a  round  table,  that's  not  ask- 
ing too  much." 

Then,  as  you  leave,  this  tiny  one-time 
cleaning  woman,  wearing  a  hat  with  a  fur 
fringe,  reaches  otit  with  a  bony  hand  to 
clasp  your  hand.  "Bye,  bye  .  .  .  once  more, 
bye,"  she  says.  And  she  clings  to  your  hand. 

Pood  Is  Biccest  Inflation  Problem  roa 
Retired  Cottple 
(By  Joe  Rlgert) 

Clarence  and  Irene  Davis  can  look  out  on 
the  trees  and  houses  of  south  Minneapolis 
from  their  eighth-floor  apartment  in  a  high 
rise  for  the  elderly.  To  the  east,  on  the  free- 
ways below,  they  can  see  the  Incessantly- 
moving  automobiles  of  a  wealthy  society. 

The  Davlses  don't  nave  a  car  and  they 
aren't  wealthy,  but  they  have  a  comfortable 
apartment,  a  color  television  set  and  enough 
Income  to  provide  nourishing  meals. 

Still,  Inflation  affecu  them  as  it  does  many 
other  old  people.  Mrs.  Davis  stopped  buying 
fresh  fruit  and  has  cut  back  on  her  daily 
ration  of  meat,  even  though  she  needs  both 
because  of  her  diabetic  condition.  She  also 
hasn't  been  buying  specially  prepared  food 
without  sugar  or  salt  as  she  should. 

"The  doctors  have  been  getting  after  me,** 
she  said.  "I  cant  help  It.  I  feel  different;  get; 
dizzy  once  in  a  while.  It  means  I'm  gettlnc 
too  much  sugar." 

Davis,  74.  a  one-time  Chicago  boxer  and 
construction  worker,  needs  a  hearing  aid  but 
can't  afford  It,  she  said.  They  seldom  go  ou'v, 
except  to  shop  for  bargains  at  the  super- 
market, walking  or  going  by  taxlcab. 

The  Davlses  receive  $379  a  month  from  S«>- 
clal  Security,  federal  supplemental  security 
income  and  a  veteran's  pension.  That 
amounts  to  $4,548  a  year,  which  Isn't  far  from 
the  median  income  for  old  people  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area.  The  Davlses  are  among  about  12 
percent  of  the  old  people  In  the  area  living  in 
subsidized  housing. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Davlses  also  Is 
close  to  what  the  U.S.  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics figures  Is  needed  by  a  retired  couple 
In  this  area  for  a  low-cost  budget. 

If  It  weren't  for  government-financed 
Medicare  and  Hennepin  County's  Medical 
Center  (General  Hospital),  however,  the 
Davlses  and  others  like  them  would  be  deeply 
In  debt.  Mrs.  Davis,  62,  said  that  she  ran  up 
bills  of  more  than  $10,000  In  surgery  last  year 
to  correct  an  arthritic  condition  in  her  legs. 
She  .suffered  a  heart  attack  after  Christmas 
last  year.  Davis  has  undergone  heart  and  gall- 
stone siu'gery.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Davis  said 
she  is  taking  12  medicines  a  day  for  various 
health  problems — leading  to  a  drug  bill  of 
$355  so  far  this  year. 

The  DavUes  were  paying  $15  or  $20  a 
month,  or  whatever  they  could  afford,  to- 
ward those  expenses  at  the  coimty  medical 
center,  where  they  go  for  medical  care.  But 
a  hospital  representative,  she  said,  told  them 
"not  to  worry  about  paying"  when  she  went 
back  recently  for  treatment  of  respiratory 
trouble. 

Inflation?  "There's  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it,"  sfiid  Davis,  whose  healthy  appear- 
ance belies  his  health  problems.  "We  Jvist  got 
to  go  along  with  It.  Just  check  General  Hos- 
pital: they  got  a  room  down  there  for  us." 

Subsidized  housing  also  helps  the  Davis 
couple.  They  were  paying  $155  a  month  for 
an  apartment  In  south  Minneapolis  sis  years 
ago.  Now  they  pay  $M  a  month  in  the  hlgt 
rise,  or  25  percent  of  their  income,  as  requlre<l 
in  such  housing. 

The  rising  price  of  food,  meantime,  does 
show  up  in  their  budget — Mrs.  Davis  keeps 
detailed  records.  They  spent  $807  for  food  in 
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1972,  $864  in  1973  and  $878  so  tar  thte  year — 
more  than  for  all  of  1973.  witii  two  months 
still  to  go.  I 

Even  then,  those  amounts  arte  considerably 
under  the  $1,157  a  year  for  a  retired  couple 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  was 
needed  for  food  in  the  fall  of  1973  under  a 
low-cost  budget  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  rest  of  the  Davis  income  goes  mostly 
to  basic  needs — the  rent,  telephjone,  transpor- 
tation, life  Insurance,  repair  of  the  television 
or  a  light  fixture  now  and  theft,  church,  two 
newspapers  and  three  magazines,  charge-ac- 
count payments  for  clothing  a(nd  a  humidi- 
fier. Mrs.  Davis  said  that  she  had  83  cents 
left  In  their  checking  accounti  two  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  October. 

If  they  had  more  money,  she  said,  they 
wouldn't  do  anything  big — Juat  stock  up  on 
canned  goods  as  a  hedge  agalnat  future  price 
Increases. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  that  she  gets  disgusted  and 
bored  at  times  for  having  to  cut  down  on 
their  activities  and  stay  at  home.  Yet  when 
asked  about  her  standard  of  living,  she  re- 
plied, "I'm  satisfied  with  it.  I  don't  care  too 
much  for  luxury.  I've  always  beien  the  home- 
body type.  Other  people?  They  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  and  they  can't.  It  makes 
them  unhappy.  Why?  Maybe  they  are  Just 
used  to  making  a  lot  of  money." 

The  Depression?  Yes,  she  reilaembers  that, 
remembers  wondering  whether  she  would 
have  enough  to  eat  or  a  placet  to  sleep  and 
she  thinlis  another  one  is  coming.  In  a  way, 
however,  she  would  rather  b«  back  in  the 
Depression. 

Why?  "Because  you  were  abje  to  make  It 
on  your  own,"  she  said.  "Nowj  you  have  no 
control  over  what  happens — JoD  or  income." 

Mrs.  Davis  showed  a  piece  of  icooked  roe^t. 
"It's  Just  enough  for  him,"  she  feaid,  pointing 
to  her  husband.  "I'll  eat  oatmeajl  tonight." 


JUDGE  JOHN  BIGGS,  JRi.,  RECIPI- 
ENT OF  JUSTICE  AWARD 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  an  or- 
ganization of  47,000  citizens  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States, 
presents  an  award  to  a  person  who  has 
made  an  outstanding  contrihution  to  the 
improvement  of  justice  in  the  United 
States.  This  year,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
the  society's  Justice  Award  was  made  to 
Judge  John  Biggs,  Jr.,  seniorljudge  of  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Biggs  thus  joins  such  dBstingulshed 
prior  honorees  as  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark, 
retired  Supreme  Court  Justice;  Herbert 
Brownell,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General; 
and  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah,  senior 
judge  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  Qourt  of  Ap- 
peals, j 

I  would  like  to  commendj  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society  foif  their  out- 
standing choice.  Judge  Biggs,  a  native 
Delawarean,  has  made  an(  important 
contribution  to  the  legal  profession  both 
as  a  judge  ard  as  a  scholar. 

Born  in  Wilmington  in  |895,  Judge 
Biggs  was  graduated  fronji  Princeton 
University  and  received  his|  law  degree 
from  Harvard  Law  School,  vtfhere  he  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Cfoif.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Delaware  bar  in  1922 
and  practiced  corporate  law  in  Wilming- 
ton before  being  appointed  to  the  third 
circuit  in  1937.  In  1939,  he  [became  the 
youngest  person  to  hold  thei  position  of 
chief  judge  of  the  third  circuit.  He  re- 
mained chief  judge  for  26  fyears  until 
1965.  He  continued  to  ser\'e  6n  the  third 


circuit  bench  as  a  circuit  judge  and  later 
as  a  senior  judge. 

In  addition  to  being  an  eminent  ju- 
rist. Judge  Biggs  has  also  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  legal  literature. 
In  addition  to  authoring  a  book  on  Dela- 
ware corporate  law  and  numerous  short 
stories,  Judge  Biggs  also  wrote  "The 
Guilty  Mind,  Psychiatry  and  the  Law 
of  Homicide,"  a  study  of  mental  proc- 
esses, defects  and  their  relationship  to 
crime. 

Judge  Biggs  has  also  been  a  staunch 
advocate  of  judicial  reform.  He  was  a 
moving  force  behind  the  enactment  of 
a  Federal  statute  creating  senior  judge 
status  in  the  Federal  court  system.  In- 
stead of  retiring,  Federal  judges  may 
now  go  on  senior  status,  take  a  limited 
number  of  cases  and  thus  help  relieve 
the  pressure  en  our  overworked  judiciary. 

In  an  era  when  the  legal  profession  is 
constantly  under  attack,  the  distin- 
guished career  of  Judge  Biggs  stands  for 
all  that  is  right  with  the  profession. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  perhaps  described 
his  career  best  when  he  called  Judge 
Biggs  a  "one  man  ministry  of  justice." 

Judge  Bigps'  career  should  stand  as  an 
inspiration  to  judges  and  lawyers  every- 
where. Once  again,  I  commend  the 
American  Judicature  Society  on  its  se- 
lection and  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Judge  Biggs. 


NAVY  USES  FILIPINOS  AS 
SERVANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
John  Finney  has  detailed  the  nistory 
and  current  practice  of  using  Filipinos 
as  servants  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  practice  dates  back  to  World  War 
I  or  even  earlier  by  some  accounts.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  established  as  policy 
through  a  treaty  arrangement  with  the 
Philippines  that  allows  for  2,000  Filipinos 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy  each  year.  Until 
very  recently  every  one  of  those  men 
ended  up  in  a  servant-type  position. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  degrad- 
ing service  to  many  of  these  men,  it  has 
been  a  systematic  policy  of  racial  bias. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  under  our  system 
of  government.  I  call  upon  the  Navy  to 
change  its  policy  of  using  Filipinos  in 
servant  type  positions.  We  could  start 
at  the  top  by  having  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  show  the  way  by  giving  up  the 
four  Filipino  servants  he  has  in  his  own 
house. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  John  Finney  article  of  No- 
vember 24,  1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NAVY  IS  Enlisting  Filipino  Servants 
(3y  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washington,  Nov.  23 — The  Navy,  continu- 
ing a  practice  that  dates  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colonial  days  in  the  PhUlpplnes,  will 
recruit  1,860  FUlpinos  this  year  as  servants 
for  its  officers. 

Of  the  four  military  services,  only  the 
Navy  enlists  foreign  nationals  to  serve  In  its 
ranks — a  practice  that  high-ranking  Navy 
officers  defend  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
vides economic  opportunity  for  young  Fili- 


pino men   who   cannot  find   work   In   their 
homeland. 

In  the  process,  the  Navy  obtains  men  who 
are  willing  to  serve  as  stewards,  messboys, 
houseboys  and  servants  for  the  officers — 
Jobs  that  both  white  and  black  American  re- 
cruits have  been  reluctant  to  take. 

The  practice  also  provides  free  military 
servants  for  the  White  House.  About  60  Fili- 
pino messboys  are  a.ssigned  by  the  Navy  to 
work  In  the  White  House  dining  room,  aboard 
the  Presidential  yacht  Sequoia  and  at  the 
I^residential  retreat  in  Maryland.  At  times, 
the  messboys  are  required  to  work  at  private 
parties  of  White  House  officials. 

admikal  backs  practice 

In  an  interview,  Adm.  James  L.  HoUowny 
3d,  who  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  four 
Filipino  houseboys  assigned  to  his  living 
quarters,  defended  the  practice  of  recruiting 
Philippine  nationals  Into  the  Navy  as  "a 
continuation  of  a  traditional  relationship." 

One  reason  that  the  Navy  has  been  "so 
slow  to  turn  off  the  input  of  aliens"  Intxj  Its 
ranks,  he  said,  Is  "compassion."  Service  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  he  said,  provides  a 
"great  opportunity"  for  the  FUipinos  to  earn 
and  save  enough  money  so  they  can  return 
home  in  relative  affluence. 

For  some  of  the  Filipinos,  however,  en- 
listment also  provides  an  opjjortunity  to  by- 
pass the  oversubscribed  quotas  on  Pllipino 
emigration  to  the  TJnIted  States.  After  five 
years  of  service  in  the  Navy,  they  are  en- 
titled to  become  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens. Seme  6,000  of  the  Filipino  enlistees  now 
serving  in  the  Navy  are  following  this  prac- 
tice. 

The  Navy  has  22.500  Filipinos  serving  In 
its  ranks,  a  number  that  has  slowly  grown 
from  16.000  in  1964. 

The  use  of  foreign  nationals  as  enlisted 
servants  Is  a  Navy  custom  dating  back  to 
the  19th  century  when  ship  captains  on  the 
Asian  .station  were  authorized  to  enlist  Chi- 
nese to  serve  aboard  their  ships.  When  the 
United  States  in  the  Spanish-American  war 
acquired  the  Philippines  as  a  colony  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  Navy  turned  to 
Filipinos   for   Its  enlisted   servants. 

PKACTICE    was    stopped 

The  enlistment  of  FUlpinos  continued  into 
the  mid-thirties,  when  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration, at  the  urging  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
stopped  the  practice  temporarily  to  provide 
Job  opportunities  for  American  black  citi- 
zens. In  World  War  II,  the  Navy  had  both 
Filipinos  and  blacks  to  wait  on  officers. 

The  use  of  black  stewards  proved  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Navy  and  to  the  black  com- 
munity. With  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
therefore,  the  Navy  turned  back  to  Filipinos 
for  its  enlisted  servants.  Shortly  before  the 
Philippines  obtained  its  independence  in 
July,  1946,  Filipinos  lined  up  for  blocks  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy. 

The  1047  military  base  agreement  between 
the  two  nations  gave  the  United  States  the 
right  to  recruit  Philippine  nations  Into  its 
armed  forces — a  provision  Inserted  particu- 
larly for  the  Navy. 

TAKE    SAME    OATH 

The  Pllipino  recruits  take  the  same  oath 
of  enlistment  as  other  American  recruits  to 
defend  the  United  States  but  with  a  supple- 
mentary agreement  that  their  oath  applies 
only  to  their  service  in  the  Navy  and  does  not 
deprive  them  of  Philippine  citizenship. 

With  the  Korean  War,  the  Navy  resumed 
its  recruitment  of  Filipinos.  The  1947  agree- 
ment was  amended  In  1952  to  permit  the 
Navy  to  recruit  1,000  PlUpinos  a  year,  a  num- 
ber that  was  raised  to  2,000  in  1954. 

For  most  of  the  Filipino  recruits,  their  Job 
Is  to  serve  in  "officers  country,"  cleaning  the 
quarters  and  making  the  beds  of  officers  and 
preparing  and  serving  the  food  at  officer 
messes.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Navy 
has  lowered  the  caste  barriers  limiting  the 
role  of  the  Filipino  enlisted  men. 
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starting  in  1971,  the  Philippine  nationals 
were  enlisted  as  "seaman  recruits,"  not  aa 
stewards,  thus  in  principle  optenlng  to  them 
other  enlisted  ratings.  At  present,  accord^ 
Ing  to  the  Navy,  13,700  Filipinos  are  serving 
in  other  than  steward  ratings. 


EFFECTIVE  HELP  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
for  overriding  President  Ford's  veto  of 
the  much  needed  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act.  I  have 
been  a  strong  and  consistent  supporter 
of  legislation  to  increase  veterans'  educa- 
tion benefits,  and  I  am  vei-y  pleased  that 
Congress  in  its  collective  wisdom  has 
overridden  this  ill-considered  veto. 

Tlie  bill  sent  by  Congress  to  President 
Ford  is  of  vital  importance  in  giving  our 
young  veterans  the  right  they  have 
earned  to  pui'sue  an  education  and  to 
improve  their  job  skills.  The  act  makes 
three  major  changes  in  existing  veterans' 
education  benefits  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  far  from  being  infiation- 
ai-y. 

First,  it  increases  the  monthly  educa- 
tion allotment  for  a  single  full-time  vet- 
eran-student by  nearly  23  percent,  from 
S220  to  $270.  A  married  veteran's  bene- 
fits increase  from  $261  to  $321  under  the 
bill,  while  a  married  veteran  with  a  child 
would  receive  $366  instead  of  the  current 
$298. 

Second,  the  act  would  permit  veterans 
to  apply  for  low-interest  VA  education 
loans  of  up  to  $600  a  year. 

Third,  the  act  would  give  the  veteran 
9  additional  months  to  complete  his  un- 
dergraduate education. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  worked 
hard  to  make  this  bill  fiscally  responsi- 
ble. The  Senate  itself  voted  further  sig- 
nificant cost  reductions. 

I  find  it  Incredible  that  the  President 
has  overlooked  the  high  public  cost  of 
extensive  unemployment  among  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
several-fold  return  in  income  tax  reve- 
nues that  can  be  realized  from  Federal 
dollars  invested  now  in  educating  and 
training  these  young  men  and  women. 
Veterans  imemployment  is  over  33  per- 
cent higher  than  for  a  comparable  group 
of  nonveterans  20  to  24  years  old,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
This  is  outrageous,  and  one  way  to  stop 
this  unemployment  is  to  give  our  veter- 
ans a  decent  education. 

The  question  is,  should  we  make  un- 
employment and  welfare  payments  to 
these  veterans,  or  should  we  give  them  a 
start  on  a  good  career  with  a  sound 
education? 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  President  on 
October  10,  and  which  I  signed  along 
with  39  colleagues,  we  urged  him  to  sign 
this  vitally  needed  legislation  Into  law. 
We  argued  that  "failing  to  make  such 
an  investment  would  clearly  be  a  false 
economy,  since  It  would  necessarily  result 
in  spending  even  more  money  per  person 
on  such  alternatives  as  public  service 
employment,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  other  social  programs  for  needy 
veterans." 

Our  veterans  need  help  desperately 
and  this  legislation  is  an  effective  re- 


sponse   by    Congress    to    their    urgent 
request. 

"IThanks  to  the  congiessional  override 
of  the  President's  veto,  we  are  making 
sure  that  the  security  and  well-being  of 
all  veterans  are  taken  care  of  with  the 
same  wholehearted  support  our  veterans 
have  displayed  for  the  cause  of  this  coun- 
try— our  peace  and  free  way  of  life. 


ORGAN 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OP  MUSIC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  can  take  a  high 
measure  of  personal  pride  in  the  contri- 
butions that  the  School  of  Music  of  In- 
diana University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is 
making  to  the  world  of  music.  Its  stu- 
dent body  of  1,582  music  majors  en- 
rolled for  the  fall  semester  of  1974  makes 
it  by  far  the  world's  largest  school  of 
music.  Tlie  faciQty  of  140  full-time  per- 
sons is  world  reno\\Tied.  Outstanding 
performers  and  artists  who  have  estab- 
lished careers  before  international  au- 
diences teach  side  by  side  with  eminent 
scholars  and  educators— their  influence 
as  teachers  further  enhanced  by  their 
continued  contributions  to  musical  life 
throughout  the  Nation  and  indeed  the 
world.  Tlie  list  reads  as  a  who's  who  of 
music : 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Charles  H.  Webb,  Dean;  William  B.  Christ, 
Associate  Dean;  Allan  Ross,  assistant  to  the 
Dean;  Ralph  Daniel,  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Henry  Upper,  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies;  and  John  Nagosky,  Di- 
rector  of  Admissions. 

BAND 

Ray  Cramer,  Frederick  Ebbs,  V/ilber  Eng- 
land. 

HARP 

Peter  Eagle  and  Margaret  White. 

PERCUSSION 

George  Gaber  and  Richard  Johnson. 

BRASS 

Wiliam  Adam,  Trumpet;  Thomas  Bevers- 
dorf.  Trombone;  Keith  Brown,  Trombone; 
Louis  Davidson,  Trumpet;  Philip  Farkaa, 
Horn;  Charles  Gorham,  Trumpet;  LewU  Van 
Haney,  Trombone;  Ethel  Merker,  Horn;  and 
Harvey  Phillips.  Tuba. 


David  Baker. 


JAZZ 


PIANO 


Frederick  Baldwin,  Hans  Boepple,  Jorge 
Bolet,  Janna  Dawson,  Edith  Farbman,  Bronja 
Foster,  Sidney  Foster,  Hans  Graf,  Enrica 
Cavallo  Gulli,  Marion  Hall,  Wallace  Homi- 
brook,  Freda  Kaufmann,  Natasha  Magg,  Al- 
fonso Montecino,  Meuahem  Pressler,  Alberto 
Reyes.  Joseph  Rezlts,  Walter  Robert,  Gyorgy 
Sebok,  Karen  Shaw,  Abbey  Simon,  Henry 
Upper,  and  Marie  Zorn. 

STRINGS 

James  Buswell,  Violin;  David  Dawson, 
Viola;  Harry  Farbman,  Violin;  Josef  Gingold, 
Violin;  Murray  Grodner,  Bass;  Franco  Gulli, 
Violin;  Eva  Czako  Janzer,  Cello;  Georges 
Janzer,  Viola;  Michael  Kuttner,  Violin;  Al- 
bert Lazan,  Violin;  Frtlz  Magg,  Cello;  Urlco 
Rossi,  Violin-  Janos  Starker.  Cello;  and 
Helga  Winold,  Cello. 

WOODWINDS 

Earl  Bates,  Clarinet;  Henry  Gulick.  Clari- 
net; Harry  Houdeshel,  Flute;  James  Peller- 
Ite,  Flute;  Bernara  Portnoy.  Clarinet;  Eugene 
Rousseau,  Saxophone;  Leonard  Sharrow, 
Bassoon;   and  Jerry  Sirucek,  Oboe. 


Clyde  HoUoway,  Oswald  Ragatz.  Robert 
Rayfleld,  and  George  Wilson. 

VOICE 

David  Aiken,  Linda  Anderson.  Ralph  Ap- 
pelman,  Eugene  Bayless,  Walter  Cassel, 
Gianna  d'Angelo,  Jean  Deis,  Eileen  Farrell, 
Margaret  Harshaw,  Roger  Havranek.  Martha 
Llpton,  Virginia  MacWatters,  Elizabeth  Man- 
nion,  Paul  Matthcn,  Marko  RothmuUer.  Roy 
Samuelsoii,  Vera  Scammon.  and  William 
Shrlner. 

BALLET 

Nicolas  BeriozofT.  John  Kriza,  Kenneth 
Melville,  Jurgen  Pagels,  Rebecca  Rutt.  and 
Marina  Svetiova. 

COMPOSITION 

Tliomas  Beversdorf.  John  Eaton,  Fred- 
erick Fox,  Bernhard  Heiden,  and  Jvian  Or- 
rego-Salas. 

ELECTRONIC    MUSIC 

John  Eaton  and  Tom  Wood. 

MUSIC    LIBRART 

Dominique  deLerma  and  David  Fenske. 

MUSICOLOCY 

A.  Peter  Brown,  Malcolm  Brown,  Austin 
Caswell,  Ralph  Daniel,  Walter  Kaufmann, 
Thomas  Noblltt,  and  Hans  Tischler. 

PIANO    TECHNICIAN 

Douglas  Strong. 

THEORY 

Bruno  Amato,  Richard  P.  DeLone,  Ramon 
Fuller,  Vernon  Kliewer,  Mary  Weimerstrom, 
Allen  Winold.  and  Gary  WlttUch. 

BUnj>INCS   AND   EQUIPMENT 

James  Doyle  and  Ted  Jones. 

CONDUCTING 

Flora  Conlino,  Alan  Harler,  Jan  Harring- 
ton, Julius  Herford,  John  Howell,  Tlbor 
Kozma,  Allan  Ross,  Robert  StoU,  and  Wolf- 
gang Vacano. 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

Leon  Fosha,  Miriam  Gelvln.  Charles  Hof- 
fer,  Robert  Klotman,  Newell  Long,  Eugenia 
Slnor,  Robert  StoU,  and  Susan  Yank. 

MUSICAL   ARTS    CENTER 

Richard  Lathom,  House  Manager. 

OPERA 

Ro.ss  Allen,  Wilfred  C.  Bain,  Elmar  Bur- 
rows, Hans  Busch,  George  Calder,  Carl 
Puerstner,  David  Higgins,  Harold  Mack,  Fon- 
taine Rodman,  Max  Rothllsberger,  Patricia 
Vanderbeke,  and  Allen  White. 

PUBLICITY 

Philip  Stephenson. 

Mr.  President,  Indiana  University 
School  of  Music  offers  curricula  whJch 
combine  scholarship  with  performance, 
theory  with  practice,  the  academic  with 
the  creative.  The  highest  standards  in 
musical  performance,  scholarly  research, 
pedagogical  skill,  and  theoretical  study 
are  imaginatively  joined  to  produce  a 
unique  reputation  for  this  great  music 
school  located  in  the  heart  of  America. 

Such  a  reputation  is  based  upon  many 
factors:  a  distinguished  faculty,  superior 
students,  high-level  musical  perform- 
ance, «  wid'^  range  of  academic  studies, 
complete  Ubraries,  opportunity  for  spe- 
cialization, and  unexcelled  facilities. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  the  Indiana  University  School 
of  Music  stresses  the  importance  of  flex- 
ibility in  planning  the  student's  course 
of  study,  while  maintaining  the  school's 
own  standards  of  excellence. 

Music  education,  the  largest  single 
field  of  study  at  the  Indiana  University 
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School  of  Music,  places  as  much  emphasis 
on  the  musical  development  of  Its  stu- 
dents as  It  does  on  their  educational 
preparation.  All  undergraduate  students 
in  the  school  of  music  take  the  same 
fundamental  music  courses,  regardless 
of  their  degree  programs.  As  a  result, 
music  education  majors  receive  the  same 
instruction  from  artist-faculty  as  per- 
formance majors  and  are  expected  to 
present  recitals  as  well  as  participate  in 
organizations  and  performing  ensembles. 

The  graduate  program  in  music  edu- 
cation Is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  each  individual  stu- 
dent. .A.n  intensive  research  program  In 
methods  and  materials  of  music  educa- 
tion Is  ofifered.  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  education  department  are  well 
represented  in  publications  dealing  with 
music  education. 

Innovation  in  curriculum  is  a  byword 
at  Indiana  University.  Just  this  semes- 
ter the  facvdties  of  departments  of 
music  theory  and  musicology  have  pre- 
sented a  combined  curriculum  dealing 
with  the  teaching  of  the  fimdamentals 
of  music  together  with  a  basic  repertoire 
in  a  imlque  approach  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  thesse  two  vital 
areas. 

The  department  of  music  theory  of 
the  School  of  Music  has  as  its  purpose 
the  In-depth  training  of  musicians  In 
apperception  of  musical  phenomena 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  music  his- 
tory through  the  most  recent  of  this 
centiu^f's  music.  The  department  pro- 
vides basic  training  in  music  funda- 
mentals for  the  general  music  student, 
as  a  comprehensive  program  of  study 
leading  to  undergraduate  and  gi-aduate 
degrees  in  the  specialized  field  of  music 
theory. 

The  musicology  department  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  M.M.,  M.A.,  and 
Ph.  D.  in  musicology.  Courses  and  semi- 
nars in  the  significant  areas  of  Western 
music,  as  well  as  in  Oriental  art  music, 
Russian  music,  Latin-American  mxisic, 
provide  student  musicologists  with  an 
exceptional  range  of  possibilities  in  se- 
lecting an  area  for  individual  specializa- 
tion. Reference  and  research  are  sup- 
ported by  a  music  library  of  some  74.000 
bound  volumes. 

The  music  library,  an  integral  part  of 
the  School  of  Music,  provides  researcli 
and  reference  materials,  performing  edi- 
tions, records,  tapes,  and  monographic 
materials. 

The  music  library  consists  of  three 
public  service  divisions:  the  Sycamore 
Hall  Library — books  and  scores,  the  rec- 
ord library,  and  the  Performing  Ensem- 
bles Division — performing  materials  for 
the  orchestras,  choruses,  and  operas  of 
the  School  of  Music.  The  collection  of 
the  music  Ubrary,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  an  academic  institution,  con- 
sists of  approximately  74,000  books  and 
scores.  45,000  records  and  tapes,  and 
166,000  orchestral  parts  and  choral 
materials. 

Also  included  in  the  collection  are  over 
5,000  mlcrophoto  documents — including 
the  Willi  Apel  Collection  of  early  key- 
board manuscripts  and  treatises,  some 
600  serial  titles,  the  black  music  collec- 
tion, and  the  Latin  American  Music  Col- 


lection. The  Uiiiversity  Lilly  Library,  a 
rare  books  and  archival  library,  houses 
an  enormous  number  of  first  or  early  edi- 
tions of  music  and  music  literature, 
along  with  6evei*al  notable  collections, 
such  as  the  Fritz  Busch  Collection,  the 
Starr  Collection — over  125,000  titles  of 
American  sheet  music  dating  from  ca. 
1800  to  ca.  1950,  and  the  Helm  Manu- 
scripts— 114  manuscript  opera  scores, 
mostly  by  copyists,  including  works  by 
Beethoven,  Cherubim,  Donizetti,  Gluck. 
Mozart,  Paisiello.  Rossini.  Spohr,  Weber, 
and  Welgl,  in  addition  to  materials  relat- 
ing to  the  Teatro  Commimale  dl  Bo- 
logna. 

At  the  heart  of  the  education  of  mu- 
sicians at  the  Indiana  University  School 
of  Music  is  the  belief  that  live  pertoi-m- 
ance  of  music  is  essential.  The  more  than 
700  solo  and  ensemble  recitals  that  are 
presented  annually  in  fulfillment  of  de- 
gree requirements  provide  not  only  con- 
cert experience  for  the  performers,  but 
also  an  excellent  opportxmity  for  hearing 
a  large  repertoire  of  music  for  all 
mediums. 

The  ensemble  program  of  the  school 
is  consistent  with  tliis  philosophy.  The 
many  ensembles  actively  engaged  In  live 
performance  of  the  great  ensemble  lit- 
erature provide  a  wide  range  of  valuable 
experience  for   the  participants. 

An  extensive  program  is  offered  In 
chamber  music  for  strings,  woodwinds, 
brass,  percussion  instruments,  and  piano. 
Trios,  quartets,  quintets,  choirs,  and  oth- 
er ensembles  meet  regularly — for  cred- 
it— under  the  guidance  of  the  Instrumen- 
tal faculty.  All  the  ensembles  have  many 
opportunities  for  performance  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  The  new  festival 
chamber  music  program,  inaugurated 
during  summer  session  1974,  provides  an 
intensive  chamber  music  coaching  peri- 
od, culminating  in  a  series  of  recitals  for 
many  combinations  of  instruments. 

Five  full  symphony  orchestras,  with 
no  duplication  in  personnel,  maintain  an 
active  performance  schedule.  A  series  of 
one-a-week  concerts  throughout  the 
school  year  presents  the  standard  or- 
chestral repertoire,  concertos  with  stu- 
dent soloists,  and  significant  works  ol 
contemporary  composers. 

Over  the  years  many  world  premieres 
have  been  presented.  The  experience 
gained  in  participating  In  these  orches- 
tras during  a  student's  college  years 
serves  as  excellent  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fessional orchestral  career  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  department  of  bands  provides  su- 
pervision and  Instruction  for  five  band 
organizations  that  are  recognized  as 
being  a  vital  part  of  the  School  of  Music. 

An  inclusive  spectrum  of  choral  Utera- 
tiu-e  is  presented  annually  by  the  many 
choral  ensembles  of  the  School  of  Music. 
The  Chamber  Singers  and  the  larger 
University  Singers  present  the  finest  in 
serious  choral  repertoire  from  through- 
out the  ages.  The  Pro  Arte  Ensemble  of 
singers  and  Instriunentalists  specializes 
in  concerts  of  early  music  using  consorts 
of  ancient  instruments.  An  insti-uctional 
program  in  the  playing  of  these  instru- 
ments is  available  to  both  music  and 
nonmusic  majors.  The  Singing  Kooslers 
are  known  throughout  the  country  and 


around  the  world  for  their  professional 
quality  concerts  aaid  entertainment 
shows.  The  University  Chorale  and 
Women's  Chorus  perform  works  written 
for  large  vocal  ensembles.  Major  works 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  are  included 
regularly  in  each  year's  concert  schedule. 

Three  full  jazz  ensembles  present  an 
extensive  series  of  concerts  on  campus 
and  regiolarly  tour  of  surrounding  areas 
for  additional  performances.  Their 
repertoire  includes  works  specially  com- 
posed for  the  ensembles  as  well  as  stand- 
ard works  for  the  idiom.  Distinguished 
instrumental  faculty  members  often  ap- 
pear as  soloists  with  the  ensembles. 

The  Indiana  Unversity  School  of  Music 
is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country  to  offer 
the  baccalaureate  degree  in  jazz  studies. 
The  program  includes  a  series  of  courses 
in  jazz  history,  composition,  improvisa- 
tion, and  performance. 

Saturday  night  is  opera  night  at  In- 
diana University.  The  Opera  Theater, 
which  has  frequently  been  recognized  by 
music  critics  for  the  professional  level  of 
its  performances,  presents  full-scale 
operatic  productions  on  every  Saturday 
night  of  the  academic  year,  from  Sep- 
tember through  April.  There  are  usually 
22  presentations — 6  different  operas, 
each  featuring  a  double  cast  of  outstand- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. A  full  orchestra  accompanies  the 
presentations.  Brilliant  and  striking 
scenery  is  designed  by  world-famous 
stage  designers  and  colorfully  executed 
by  students  seeking  special  training  in 
this  field.  The  intensive  activity  of  the 
Opera  Theater  provides  imparalleled  op- 
portunity for  student  vocalists,  instru- 
mentalists, dancers,  and  stage  techni- 
cians. Following  the  production  of  John 
Eaton's  opera,  Heracles,  during  the  Dedi- 
cation Week  Festival  of  the  Musical  Arts 
Center,  Time  magazine  wrote: 

The  University  of  Indiana's  opera  depart- 
ment compares  with  some  of  Its  rivals  the 
way  a  747  jet  compares  with  Piper  Cubs. 

The  Opera  Theater  has  given  830  full- 
scale  performances  of  135  operas  In  the 
past  25  years — all  in  English.  These  pro- 
ductions have  earned  the  Opera  Theater 
a  position  that  is  "second  to  none  when 
it  comes  to  carefully  rehearsed,  meticu- 
lously prepared  performajices." 

TTie  Opera  Theater  has  enriched  the 
cultural  atmosphere  of  the  Midwest  and 
made  Bloomington.  Ind..  a  landmark 
on  the  musical  map  of  the  United  States. 

The  ballet  department  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  creation  of  a  dance  company  of 
professional  quaUty  within  a  department 
offering  imdergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  in  ballet  and  ballet  pedagogy. 
Ballet  Theater  traditionally  presents 
Tchaikovsky's  Nutcracker,  full-scale 
productions  of  such  classical  works  as 
Coppelia  and  Les  Sylphides.  and  con- 
temporary works  choreographed  by 
faculty  and  talented  students  of  the 
ballet  department.  Ballet  classes  are 
available  to  all  students  in  the  School 
of  Music  and  to  nonmusic  majors.  A 
preparatory  department  offers  instruc- 
tion to  precoUege  students  o-'  all  ages. 

Tlie  facilities  of  the  School  of  Music 
are  housed  in  five  buildings:  Tlie  Music 
Building — including  the  addition  com- 
pleted in  1960,  Linden  Hall,  Sycamore 
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Hall,  the  Musical  Arts  Center,  and  the 
Indiana  University  Auditorium.  These 
buildings  contain  faculty  and  graduate 
assistants'  studios  and  ofBces,  practice 
rooms,  classrooms,  rehearsal  rooms,  and 
libraries,  as  well  as  space  and  equip- 
ment for  recitals,  concerts,  and  the  full- 
scale  productions  of  opera  and  ballet. 
Over  210  grand  pianos  and  230  up- 
right pianos  are  maintained  by  a  staff 
of  five  resident  piano  technicians.  In 
addition,  20  electronic  pianos  with  in- 
structors' master  instruments  are  avail- 
able for  the  teaching  of  class  piano.  Re- 
cently added  facilities  include  the 
Arthur  R.  Metz  Memorial  Carillon,  the 
School  of  Music  Carillon,  and  two  prac- 
tice carillon  consoles. 

The  Musical  Arts  Center  is  imlque 
among  instructional  and  performance 
faciUties  in  the  world.  Completed  in  1971, 
it  was  planned  and  constructed  to  en- 
hance the  rich  program  in  the  perform- 
ing arts  of  the  School  of  Music.  The 
decorative  vocabulary  of  the  building  is 
glass,  rough  concrete,  and  textured 
plaster  accented  with  bright,  contrast- 
ing colors.  The  main  auditorium,  seat- 
ing 1,460,  is  designed  in  the  intimate 
continental  style  with  the  rear  wall 
only  80  feet  from  the  curtain.  The 
large  orchestra  pit  is  split  lengthwise 
into  two  independently  controlled  ele- 
vators, each  with  two  levels.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York,  the  main  stage, 
two  side  stages,  and  rear  stage  are  the 
largest  and  most  well-equipped  in  the 
world. 

Distinguished  musicians  from  around 
the  world  send  prize  students  to  Indiana 
University  School  of  Music  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  highest  level.  This  should 
make  all  Hoosiers  proud  of  this  school — 
the  flagship  of  music  schools  in  a  fleet 
of  hundreds  throughout  the  Nation. 


VA  ADMINISTRATOR'S  MESSAGE 
TO  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Richard  L.  Roudebush,  the  recently 
coiifirmed  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  sent  a  message  to  all  field  sta- 
tions in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  Administrator's  message  to  em- 
ployees, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Administrator's  Message  to  Employees 

On  Saturday,  October  12,  I  had  the  high 
honor  of  being  sworn  in  as  your  Administra- 
tor In  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
It  is  an  honor  I  wish  I  could  have  shared 
with  all  of  you.  Since  I  fully  Intend  to  share 
with  you  the  essential  decision-making,  ac- 
tion-taking, result-producing  authority 
needed  to  serve  America's  veterans,  their 
dependents  and  survivors — I  want  to  share 
with  you — as  my  first  order  of  business — 
some  of  my  thoughts  concerning  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  in  VA  are 
engaged  in  a  service  occupation,  and  much 
has  been  made  of  the  word  "service"  In  de- 
scribing our  mission,  our  responsibilities  and 
our  goals. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  my 
Idea    of    service — not    to    detract    from    our 


commitment,  but  to  reinforce  and  vitalize 
It. 

To  me  service  Is  people  and  we  are  In  a 
people  business. 

The  people  we  deal  with  are  special  peo- 
ple— veterans  and  their  families — men  and 
women  who  have  gone  one  step  further,  given 
up  one  drop  of  blood  more,  held  on  one  hour 
longer  for  the  continued  good  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  special  nature  of  the  people  we  ser%e 
demands  a  special  quality  In  the  service  we 
render.  We  serve  people  when  they  are  hap- 
py, like  the  veteran  who  Is  about  to  buy 
his  dream  house  with  a  VA  guarantee.  Serv- 
ice to  him  is  easy,  requiring  only  a  simple 
human  decency  on  our  part. 

The  veteran  going  to  school  under  the 
G.I.  Bill  may  be  entering  the  happiest  period 
of  his  life  but  it  won't  be  very  happy  If  VA 
people  don't  get  him  his  checks  on  time  so 
he  can  enjoy  hU  education  experience  with- 
out worrying  about  his  next  meal. 

But  mostly  we  serve  people  in  trouble. 
The  veteran  admitted  to  our  hospital  de- 
serves not  only  the  best  of  medical  care,  but 
also  the  best  people  attention  we  can  give 
him.  For  him  the  best  level  of  medical  care 
means  high  quaUty  people  care  from  people 
who  really  care. 

The  veteran  who  lost  an  arm  In  service 
needs  more  than  a  high  quality  prosthesis. 
He  needs  the  timely  adjudication  of  his 
claim  to  provide  compensation  and  a  care- 
fully supervised  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  to  permit  him  to  overcome  his 
handicap.  And  he  needs  understanding  and 
encouragement. 

And  the  veteran  or  widow  in  need  deserves 
more  than  just  pension  dollars  from  us.  He 
or  she  deserves  the  type  of  treatment  that 
preserves  dignity  as  people.  He  or  she  de- 
serves the  treatment  of  people  who  care. 
All  of  these  attributes  of  service— these 
Illustrations  of  people  who  care — I  expect 
from  each  and  every  one  of  you  In  the  VA 
service  family. 

I  expect  you  to  do  your  best,  and  more. 
I  expect  you  to  accept  thanks  In  a  gracious 
manner  and  to  accept  criticism  or  abuse 
with  the  same  full  realization  of  the  per- 
sonal pressures  that  caused  It. 

I  want  you  to  commit  yourselves  to  ex- 
cellence— to  do  not  only  the  most  you  can, 
but  also  to  do  the  best  you  can — to  continue 
to  learn  your  job  better  and  better  to  the 
point  that  you  assure  yourself  no  one  can 
do  more  at  your  job  than  you. 

And.  In  tiu-n,  I  promise  to  treat  you  with 
the  respect,  consideration  and  affection  you 
deserve  as  VA  people. 

I  promise  to  make  working  conditions  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  I  promise  to  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say  and  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  make  your  worthwhile  Ideas  become 
reality. 

I  promise  to  keep  you  fully  Informed  on 
a  timely  basis  of  everything  you  must  know 
to  do  the  type  of  Job  I  expect. 

I  promise  to  try  my  best  to  see  that  promo- 
tion  channels   are  open   and   accessible. 

And  I  promise  you  as  mtach  worthwhile, 
demanding,  and  Important  work  as  you  can 
possibly  handle — and  maybe  a  little  more. 
Because,  together  we  don't  really  know 
how  much  we  can  accomplish,  we  don't 
know  what  heights  we  can  reach  and  we 
don't  know  how  well  we  can  perform.  But 
we  know  we  serve  people  who  need  and 
deserve  our  best.  And  we  do  know  we  can 
be  the  best  there  Is  at  our  Jobs.  With  dedica- 
tion we  can  once  again  make  VA  the 
vanguard  agency  in  government. 


in  the  decades  ahead.  Tlie  recent  com- 
ments of  former  AEC  Chairman  Glerm 
T.  Seaborg  were  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "The  Rising  Cry  for  Con- 
servation Ethic."  This  editorial  appeared 
in  the  November  21.  1974,  issue  of  the 
Aiken  Standard  newspaper  in  Aiken,  S.C. 

Dr.  Seaborg  counsels  that  the  burning 
of  oil  and  gas  to  generate  electricity 
should  be  outlawed.  He  says  oil  and  gas 
molecules  as  finite  resources  are  too 
precious  for  future  generations  to  expend 
except  to  move  vehicles  and  possibly  to 
fire  stationary  boilers  in  steamplants. 

Of  course,  the  real  answer  to  these 
problems  lies  in  a  crash  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  new 
sources  and  new  procedures  to  meet  our 
energy  requirements.  However,  in  the 
meantime  I  share  the  concern  of  Dr. 
Seaborg  that  the  only  Immediate  alterna- 
tive is  to  conserve  energy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  President  Ford's 
voluntary  plan  does  not  produce  immedi- 
ate and  significant  energy  conservation, 
more  stringent  steps  should  be  initiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
The  Rising  Cry  for  Conservation  Ethic 

Another  voice,  that  of  former  AEC  chair- 
man Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  has  been  heard  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness  for  a  conservation 
ethic. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  counsels 
that  the  burning  of  oU  and  gas  to  generate 
electricity  should  be  outlawed.  Oil  and  gas 
molecules  are  finite  resources,  more  precious 
In  the  long  run  for  petrochemical  uses  than 
for  simple  burning.  And,  If  they  are  to  be 
burned,  they  are  better  used  to  fuel  engines 
In  moving  vehicles  than  to  fire  stationary 
boilers  in  steam  plants. 

If  we  st<^  bxirning  oil  and  gas  for  electric 
generation,  what  are  the  possible  alterna- 
tives? Coal  burning  Is  out  because  of  our 
smog  problem.  Coal  burning  at  giant  power 
plants  in  the  desert  can  cause  smog  there. 
Hydroelectric  dams  are  controversial  because 
they  tame  wild  rivers  and  flood  canyons. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  pace  of  nuclear  de- 
velopment. The  new  technology  can't  be 
hurried  without  Incurring  both  economic 
and  physical  risks.  Fusion,  geothermal  and 
solar  energy  sources  are  somewhere  off  in 
the  future. 

The  only  Immediate  alternative  Is  to  save 
energy.  Consume  less  rather  than  generate 
more.  Public  policy  must  be  directed  to  this 
end.  Stronger  measures  to  curb  waste  may 
soon  be  needed.  Every  American  must  adopt 
a  conservative  ethic. 


CONSERVATION  ETHIC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  little  question  that  this  coim- 
ti'y  must  greatly  increase  conservation  of 
its  energy  resources  If  we  are  to  progress 


THE  GOOD  WAR  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE 
BEEN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently read  an  analysis  of  the  war  on 
poverty  that  brought  back  many  mem- 
ories: some  pleasant,  some  sad.  It  was  a 
challenging  undertaking  that  can  and 
must  be  launched  again.  The  article  is 
aptly  titled,  "The  Good  War  That  Might 
Have  Been,"  by  Mr.  Mark  R.  Arnold  and 
it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine on  September  29,  1974. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  article  is  that 
America  could  have  won  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, if  it  had  kept  up  the  fight.  It  now 
appears  that  we  have  given  up,  "disen- 
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gaged"  from  the  war  on  poverty.  We  have 
run  out  of  ammunition  because  of  fund- 
ing cutbacks  and  program  phaseouts. 
This  is  a  tragic  mistake. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  through  my 
involvement  in  overseeing  the  program 
as  Vice  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  its 
Etrengtlos  and  its  failures.  In  the  battle 
against  chronic  unemployment,  the  Job 
Corps  provided  thousands  with  training 
and  job  placement  who  had  no  hope 
without  it.  Head  Start  gave  small  chil- 
dren the  chance  to  get  an  equal  start 
with  more  affluent  children  when  they 
entered  school.  Community  Action 
Agencies  gave  the  disadvantaged  a 
chance  to  help  themselves  and  a  voice  to 
express  their  desires. 

However,  although  many  of  the  OEO 
programs  remain  in  some  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  some  form,  they  have  not 
been  given  the  political  or  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  succeed  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  poverty  in  America. 

Minor  flaws  and  funding  errors  in  the 
OEX)  program  were  given  wide  publicity, 
while  the  undramatic  story  of  slow  and 
steady  progress  received  scant  attention. 
I  agree  with  Sargent  Shriver,  former  Di- 
rector of  OEO,  who  maintains  today 
that— 

The  fact  Is  that  we  could  have  conquered 
poverty  In  a  decade — Just  a.-;  I  told  Congress 
In  1966.  What  a  terrlflc  way  to  have  cele- 
brated the  nation's  bicentennial! 

The  enemy  remains  with  us  today.  He 
Is  easy  to  spot.  He  can  be  seen  in  the 
ghetto  slum,  in  economic  ruin,  In  illit- 
eracy, in  rural  decay,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  malnourished  children. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  near  future  we 
will  be  considering  antipoverty  legisla- 
tion that  will  at  least  continue  the  skir- 
mish against  poverty  that  is  currently 
being  undertaken. 

In  preparation  for  those  deliberations, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  refresh  their 
memories  of  "The  Good  War  That  Might 
Have  Been,"  by  reading  Mark  Arnold's 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Mugazlue, 
\  Sept.  29,  1974  J 

The  Qood  War  That  Might  Have  Been 
(By  Mark  R.  Arnold) 

Ten  years  after  President  Johnson  signed 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  on  Aug.  20, 
1964,  declaring  It  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,"'  poverty  Is  In  much 
less  danger  than  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  House  voted  In  May  to  repeal 
the  act  and  transfer  remaining  OJE.O.  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies,  and  the  matter  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

A  rereading  of  the  act,  coupled  with  a  re- 
view of  the  program's  tortured  history,  con- 
firms that  what  the  nation  got  In  the  war 
on  poverty  was  an  act  whose  swelling  rhetoric 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  tools  It  made 
available  to  carry  It  out.  "Why  didn't  we  elim- 
inate poverty?"  Sar  Levltan,  a  Washington 
economist  and  the  program's  unofficial  his- 
torian, purses  his  lips  as  he  ponders  the 
question.  Then  he  shrugs  his  shoulders.  "We 
never  really  tried."  The  General  Westmore- 
land  of   Johnson's  poverty  war,  B.  Sargent 


Shriver  Jr.,  says,  "The  fact  Is  we  could  have 
conquered  poverty  In  a  decade — Just  as  I  told 
Congress  In  1966.  What  a  terrific  way  to  have 
celebrated  the  nation's  bicentennial!" 

Was  it  tried?  Could  it  have  succeeded? 
A  study  of  the  war  on  poverty  has  to  be  un- 
derstocKl  on  two  levels.  As  measured  by  the 
ultimate  goal — In  the  language  of  Johnson's 
declaration  of  war,  March  16,  1964:  "total 
victory"  in  a  "national  war  on  poverty" — It  Is 
clearly  a  bust.  The  numbers  of  poor  have  ac- 
tually Increased  In  two  of  the  last  four  years. 
On  another  level.  It  can  be  argued  that 
O.E.O.'s  arsenal  of  weapons  has  brought 
about  sweeping  changes  In  the  way  society 
views  the  poor  and  the  way  Institutions  re- 
spond to  their  needs. 

It  Is  clear  now  In  1974  that  the  original 
antipoverty  strategy  was  bafied  on  a  number 
of  misapprehensions  or  beliefs  that  weak- 
ened Us  Impact.  One  was  that  a  class  of 
i\merlcan.s — the  poor — could  be  singled  out 
for  special  treatment  without  arousing  deep 
resentment  among  othei-s.  Alvln  Arnett, 
whose  lobbying  activities  to  preserve  OEO. 
programs  opposed  by  President  Nixon  coat 
him  his  Job  as  Its  director,  concedes:  "It  had 
to  bother  the  guy  who  sweated  all  day  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  when  he  saw  there  was  a 
health  clinic,  or  a  food-stamp  program,  or  a 
Job-training  program  that  welcomed  the 
welfare  mother  down  the  block  while  he  faced 
a  mountain  of  unpaid  bills."  A  second  mis- 
apprehension was  that  a  moral  commitment 
to  end  poverty  would  guarantee  a  steadily 
larger  share  of  Federal  resources  to  flght 
poverty.  In  the  face  of  competition  for  slices 
of  the  Faderal  pie  by  interests  with  stronger 
political  constituencies.  Finally,  there  was 
Oie  Idea  that  Federal  tax  monies  could  be 
used  to  bring  about  social  and  political 
change — used  to  "alter  the  distribution  of 
power  through  machinery  responsive  to  to- 
day's power,"  In  the  phrase  of  Harvard  Law 
School  Professor  Lance  Llebman.  This  was, 
la  fact,  done  with  surprising  success  In  many 
areas.  But  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  supposed 
that  the  system  could  be  used  to  change  the 
system — without  arousing  the  system. 

Yet,  despite  Its  difficulties,  the  antipoverty 
piogram  Introduced  new  techniques  for  cop- 
lug  with  neglected  problems,  such  as  neigh- 
borhood-oriented health  and  legal  services, 
preschool  education,  cooperative  business 
enterprises,  paraprofesslonal  Jobs  and  train- 
ing programs  that  screen  the  hardest  cases 
In,  not  out.  It  created,  through  establish- 
ment of  local  community  action  agencies, 
new  self-help  Institutions  In  the  slums, 
enabling  the  po-or  to  exert  leverage  on  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels.  It  provided  food, 
transportation.  Job  training,  health  care,  legal 
representation,  homemaker  skills,  compensa- 
tory education  and  other  basic  human  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  needy  Americans.  It 
established  career  ladders  for  hundreds  of 
talented  minority-group  members,  among 
them  Representatives  Ronald  Dellums  of 
California  and  Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland 
f.nd  Mayors  Coleman  Young  of  Detroit  and 
Theodore  Berry  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Idea  for  the  war  on  poverty  was  born 
In  the  summer  of  1963,  when  Walter  Heller, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, convened  a  meeting  of  senior  Govern- 
ment officials  to  discuss  how  a  strategy  for 
fighting  poverty  could  be  made  part  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  1964  program.  Heller  had 
read  Michael  Harrington's  graphic  1962  por- 
trayal of  the  nation's  forgotten  poor,  "The 
Other  America,"  and  lent  It  to  Kennedy, 
who,  three  years  before  during  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency,  had  been  deeply  stirred 
by  the  poverty  he  had  seen  In  Appalachla. 
Two  days  before  his  assassination,  Kennedy 
had  given  Heller  the  go-ahead.  Less  than  a 
week  after  Kennedy's  death,  Johnson  ordered 
the  plan  accelerated.  "That's  my  kind  of 
program,"  he  told  Heller. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  John- 


son's first  major  legislative  achievement  as 
President.  Its  passage  marked  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  most  prolific  bursts  of  legis- 
lative activity  In  history.  Within  little  more 
than  a  year  after  Its  passage,  a  historic  clvll- 
rlghts  act,  a  voting-rights  act,  the  first  omni- 
bus program  of  aid  to  public  schools  and 
health  Insurance  for  the  elderly  all  became 
law — testimony  to  Johnson's  skill,  to  the 
nation's  remorse  over  President  Kennedy's 
death  and  to  Congress  determination  to 
bring  to  fruition  the  seeds  of  social  polliy 
planted  In  the  New  Deal. 

Better  than  any  other  single  document, 
Johnson's  March  16,  1964.  message  to  Con- 
gress, summed  up  the  optlnUsm  of  tlie  mo- 
ment: "We  ere  citizens  of  the  richest  and 
most  fortunate  nai,ton  In  the  history  of  the 
world,"  began  the  message.  But  "there  are 
mUllons  of  Americans — one-fifth  of  our  peo- 
ple—who have  not  shared  In  the  abundance 
which  has  been  granted  to  most  of  us,  and 
on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have  been 
closed."  Poverty  to  those  who  endure  It, 
Johnson  continued,  means  "a  daily  struggle," 
■•hopeIe.ssne.ss,"  "a  squalid  environment," 
"racial  Injustice,"  s  feeling  of  being 
"trapped."  A  tax  cut,  which  he  had  previously 
announced,  "will  create  millions  of  new 
Jobs — new  exits  from  poverty.  But  we  must 
also  strike  down  all  the  barriers  which  keep 
many  from  uplng  those  exits.  .  .  .  We  do 
this  .  .  .  because  it  Is  right,  because  It  Is 
wise. and  because,  for  the  first  time  In  our 
hUtory,  It  is  possl'ole." 

Behind  the  meseage  lay  a  titanic  bureau- 
cratic struggle  Involving  almost  a  dozen 
agencies— Agrlfjulture,  Commerce,  HEW. 
and  L&bor  among  them — each  eager  to  have 
Its  pet  projects  Included  In  the  poverty  pack- 
age sent  to  Congress.  The  basic  choice  was 
between  a  Jobs-and-tralning  approach,  fav- 
ored by  labor,  and  social  services  streselng 
community  self-help,  urged  by  HEW.  The 
eventual  compromise  put  primary  reliance 
on  community  self-help,  but  with  a  strong 
youth-oriented  employment  component.  A 
companion  question — who  was  to  run  the 
new  Federal  effort? — was  harder  to  resolve. 
To  settle  conflicting  claims,  and  take  com- 
mand of  planning,  Johnson  turned  to  Shriv- 
er, director  of  the  popular  Peace  Corps  and 
a  man  whose  links  to  the  Kennedy  family 
underlined  Johnson's  pledge  of  continuity. 

Shriver  assembled  a  task  force  of  eager, 
bright  Government  planners,  held  widely  ad- 
vertised meetings  with  business,  labor  and 
other  groupn  and  drew  up  a  proposal  that 
Ingeniously  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  plan- 
ned effort  to  Include  several  unrelated  proj- 
ects for  which  the  Administration  was  also 
seeking  legislation,  such  as  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps  and  a  welfare  work-tralntng  program. 
Inclusion  of  these  projects  thus  enabled  pov- 
erty planners  to  command  an  »800-mUlioD 
effort  the  first  year.  Instead  of  the  $500-mll- 
llon  Johnson  had  Initially  budgeted,  at  no 
extra  cost  to  the  Treas\u-y.  In  choosing  the 
Ingredients  for  the  antipoverty  recipe,  many 
Ideas  were  discarded,  among  them  a  proposal 
for  an  18-month  crash  program  to  achieve 
universal  literacy.  Recalls  Hyman  Bookbind- 
er, executive  director  of  the  task  force  and 
later  a  key  antipoverty  administrator,  who 
conceived  the  plan:  "My  argument  was  j-ou 
could  never  get  to  first  base  In  helping  peo- 
ple to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  unless 
they  could  read  and  write.  But  It  was  agreed 
the  idea  wouldn't  fly  with  Congress.  There 
was  a  con-stltuency,  a  lobby,  for  youth  em- 
ployment, for  social  servlcej,  but  none  for 
literacy." 

Johnson  knew  the  agency  would  stir  some 
trouble;  it  was  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
within  Government,  a  prodder  and  goader 
of  the  great  bureaucracies.  At  his  insistence. 
It  was  set  up  In  the  executive  branch  and 
Shriver  was  made  a  Presidential  Assistant  as 
well  as  O.E.O.  director.  "Sarge,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  putting  a  protective  arm  around 
him,  "this  thing  can't  survive  less'n  every- 
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body  knows  when  they're  hitting  It,  they're 
hitting  me.  I'm  your  protection." 

The  Economic  Opjxwtunlty  Act  gave  the 
new  O.E.O.  responsibility  for  operating  some 
of  the  programs  Itself  and  for  coordinating 
the  often  competing  activities  of  the  other 
agencies.  Some  of  the  major  ones  It  ran  were 
the  ccwnmunlty-actlon  agencies,  the  Job 
Corps  and  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America) .  The  community-action  groups, 
to  be  composed  of  all  segments  of  a  commu- 
nity, would  attack  local  poverty  with  the 
help  of  $90  In  Federal  funds  put  up  for  each 
$10  raised  locally.  The  Job  Corps  established 
residential  traliUng  centers,  for  youths  14  to 
22,  where  school  dropouts  with  poor  pros- 
pects could  complete  their  education  and 
learn  a  trade.  VISTA  was  to  be  a  domestic 
counterpart  to  the  highly  successful  Peace 
Corps;  enroUees  would  work  In  migrant 
camps,  Indian  reservation,  urban  slums  and 
rural  outposts,  helping  the  poor  overcome 
their  poverty.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
also  established  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  within  the  Labor  Department,  to  help 
keep  youths  in  school,  to  provide  help  for 
migrant  workers  and  small  businessmen,  to 
provide  Job  training  for  welfare  mothers  and 
to  provide  work-study  grants  to  poor  college 
students.  New  programs  quickly  Joined  the 
list:  Head  Start,  a  preschool  program  that 
emphasized  attention  to  medical  and  nu- 
tritional as  well  as  educational  needs;  legal 
services,  and  neighborhood  health   centers. 

By  1965  the  poverty  war  machine  was  roll- 
ing across  America,  scattering  money  and 
programs  Into  each  Congressional  district 
and  burying  the  local  news  media  under 
press  releases.  The  Shriver  theory  was  that, 
like  airplanes,  programs  had  to  build  up 
speed  In  a  hurry,  or  they'd  never  get  off  the 
ground.  Donald  M.  Baker,  then  O.E.O.  coun- 
sel and  now  counsel  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which  oversees  anti- 
poverty  activities,  says,  "The  whole  first  year 
or  year  and  a  half,  we  were  laying  down  seed 
money,  building  a  basis  of  support  for  a 
steady  escalation  In  antipoverty  resources." 
The  theory  worked  for  a  while.  Congress 
granted  the  agency  $1.6-blIllon  In  19G5,  and 
before  the  program  was  18  months  old 
Shriver  could  boast  there  were  functioning 
Community  Action  Programs  (CAP's)  In 
more  than  1,000  communities.  No  one  was 
more  pleased  than  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  told 
his  Cabinet  memljers  to  save  as  much  money 
as  possible  on  their  own  programs.  "Ta'  all 
give  it  to  him,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Shriver. 

Yet  little  more  than  a  year  later,  the 
bulld-up-speed-ln-a-hurry  approach  began 
producing  confusion  and,  eventually,  wide- 
spread backlash.  Though  prepared  for  some 
bureaucratic  squabbling,  Johnson  was  taken 
by  surprise  at  adverse  local  reaction,  and 
complained  to  Shriver:  "Is  O.E.O.  being  run 
by  a  bunch  of  kooks.  Communists  and 
queers?" 

Job  Corps  youths  had  been  flown  cross- 
country to  camps  without  beds  or  programs. 
A  half-mlUlon  comic  books  were  printed  for 
recruitment  purposes  but  were  never  dis- 
tributed when  it  was  discovered  that  earlier 
drives  had  generated  300,000  Inquires  for 
only  1,000  Job-training  slots.  Congressmen 
were  fuming,  by  1967,  that  the  program  was 
costing  $8,000  per  enroUee — more  than  it  cost 
to  send  a  young  person  to  Harvard  (Director 
Otis  Slngletary  Jr.  replied  to  Congress  that 
ho  would  personally  pay  for  any  Job  Corps 
boy  whom  Harvard  would  accept.)  The 
trainees  often  clashed  with  local  townspeo- 
ple, indeed,  rioted  in  some  Instances. 

Community-action  organizers,  who  had 
begun  seeking  to  "strike  down  all  the  bar- 
riers," took  aim  at  local  merchants,  slum- 
lords, even  Mayors.  Local  officials  learned  to 
their  horror  that  they  couldn't  control  com- 
munity-action agencies.  The  act  Included  the 
s^tlpulatlon  that  such  agencies  should  b« 
public  or  private  nonprofit  enterprises,  thvis 
bypassing  City  Hall,  and  should  be  run  with 
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the  "maximum  feasible  participation"  of  the 
people  served. 

Community  after  community  erupted  in 
bitter  struggles  for  control  of  antipoverty  ac- 
tivities, with  competing  poverty  factions 
Invoktag  the  act's  magic  phrase — "maximum 
feasible  participation."  O.E.O.  was  found  to 
be  supporting  a  blatantly  racist  theater 
group  In  Harlem.  VISTA  volunteers  were  ac- 
cused of  political  agitation,  or  worse,  foment- 
ing revolution. 

The  horror  stories  proliferated,  breeding 
public  disillusionment  from  which  the  pro- 
grams never  fully  recovered.  "Some  of  the 
problems  we  asked  for  because  Shriver  had 
so  damn  many  things  going  at  once,"  says 
Don  Baker.  "Some  happened  because  OJE.O. 
had  no  real  administrator  at  the  top.  Shriver 
was  still  running  the  Peace  Corps  with  one 
band,  and  he  didn't  get  a  deputy  he  trusted 
completely  until  Bertrand  M.  Harding  came 
In"  In  June,  1966.  "And  seme  problems  oc- 
curred because  we  did  have  at  O X.O.  a  group 
of  people  whom  I  called  the  kooks  and 
bongos;  they  were  hell-bent  on  restructtu-ing 
society  regardless  of  the  realities  of  life." 

There  was  another  factor  too.  It  was  that 
many  people  took  the  rhetoric  literally.  Many 
of  the  tactics  that  drove  Mayors  and  Gover- 
nors to  distraction — rent  strikes,  marches  on 
City  Hall,  demands  for  more  municipal  Jobs 
for  minorities,  even  suits  against  welfare  re- 
strictions— were  legitimate  assaults  on  real 
sources  of  poverty.  "I'll  never  forget  the  day 
in  1967  when  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
state  residency  requirements  for  welfare 
eiiglblllty,"  says  Baker.  The  suit  had  been 
brought  by  O.E.O.-supported  legal  services 
attorneys.  "Many  of  our  best  friends  on  the 
Hill,  ill  Governors'  mansions,  the  Mayors' 
offices — they  were  all  mad  at  us.  This  would 
cost  them  millions.  They  might  have  to  raise 
taxes.  Yet  here  was  a  decision  that  did  more 
to  alleviate  poverty  than  almost  anything 
else  we  had  done.  And  that  was  always  our 
quandary:  how  could  we  alleviate  poverty 
without  hurting  the  people  whoee  support 
we  needed  to  alleviate  poverty?" 

In  1966  and  1967,  Congress  enacted  a  series 
of  restrictions,  limiting  salaries  of  antipov- 
erty officials,  putting  a  $6,900  celling  on  per- 
enrollee  costs  In  the  Job  Corps,  and  permit- 
ting local  governments  to  take  control  of 
community-action  programs.  These  actions, 
coupled  with  a  number  of  changes  within 
the  O.E.O.  Itself,  took  much  of  the  sting 
out  of  Its  activities.  The  agency,  for  example, 
backed  off  its  support  of  the  controversial 
Child  Development  Group  of  Mteslssippl,  a 
statewide  preschool  program,  whose  heavy 
Involvement  In  clvU-rlghts  activities  had 
aroused  the  state's  powerful  Congressional 
delegation. 

The  agency  also  decided  to  prepackage  a 
number  of  programs  that  had  proved  rela- 
tively popular  and  encourage  local  commu- 
nity-action agencies  to  adopt  the  package, 
rather  than  devise  their  own  programs.  These 
"national  emphasis"  programs  Included  the 
Immensely  popular  Head  Start  and  Its  sequel, 
FVjllow  Through,  which  continued  preschool 
Innovation  In  the  primary  grades;  Upward 
Bound,  a  precollege  tutoring  program  for 
minority  students,  legal  services,  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  family  planning  and 
several  senior  citizens  programs.  Adoption 
of  a  "national  emphasis"  strategy  enabled 
Shriver,  In  his  periodic  presentations  to  Con- 
gress, to  answer  a  question  that  had  long 
puzzled  even  friends  of  community  action: 
What,  exactly,  were  the  communities  doing 
with  the  money?  But  the  effect  was  that  less 
money  was  then  available  for  programs  de- 
signed by  the  people  themselves. 

The  economic  premise  of  the  war  on 
poverty  was  the  belief  In  escalating  expend- 
itures: Economic  growth,  spurred  by  ex- 
pansionist Government  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  would  create  Jobs,  swell  Treasury 
revenues,  and  provide  a  continually  rising 
reservoir  of   funds. 


Back  In  June,  1966,  Shriver's  people  worked 
up  a  410-page  four-year  plan:  By  a  com- 
bination of  expanded  services,  stepped-up 
Income  maintenance  and  economic  growth, 
two-thirds  of  the  36  million  poor  would  be 
lifted  from  poverty  by  1972,  the  remainder 
over  the  next  four  years.  There  was  only  one 
catch:  Government  antipoverty  outlays 
would  have  to  grow  by  $6.4-binion,  or  28  per 
cent,  the  first  year,  and  $3-billlon  a  year 
thereafter,  O.E.O.'s  own  budget  would  quad- 
ruple from  $1.7-bllllon  In  1967  to  $6.8- 
bllllcn  In  1972.  Yet,  the  report  said,  the  rec- 
ommended Increases  were  "less  than  the 
normal  annual  Increase  In  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues" In  a  prosperous  economy  and  "would 
provide  a  real  start"  In  the  all-out  war  on 
poverty. 

What  happened,  of  course,  was  that  the 
country  got  deeply  Involved  In  waging,  and 
providing  the  funds,  for  another,  hotter  war. 
"Vietnam  took  it  all  away,  every  goddamned 
dollar,"  says  Shriver;  "that's  what  killed  the 
war  on  poverty.  It  wasn't  public  opinion." 
Charles  Schultze.  then  L.B.J. 's  budget  chief, 
adds:  "Rather  than  relying  on  economic 
growth  to  provide  more  antipoverty  funds, 
he  [Johnson)  would  have  to  raise  taxes. 
He  wouldn't  do  that.  He  could  say  he  was 
raisins  taxes  to  finance  Vietnam,  but  he 
feared  the  conservatives  vould  use  It  as  a 
club  to  kill  all  the  Great  Society  legislation. 
By  the  time  he  decided  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
tax  hike  [In  1968]  he  was  afraid  chances  of 
getting  it  would  be  killed  if  people  thought 
It  v/as  for  the  war  on  poverty."  Thus,  the 
four- year  plan  was  never  begun,  and  the 
nation  never  really  adopted  a  goal  for  elimi- 
nating poverty,  or  a  realistic  strategy  for 
meeting  it. 

As  events  unfolded  in  1968,  the  O.E.O. 
feared  that  the  protective  Johnsonian  bear 
hug  would  soon  become  the  Nixon  strangle- 
hold. In  fact,  however,  Richard  Nixon  did 
not  move  to  kill  O.E.O.  for  four  years.  In 
some  ways  he  strengthened  It  during  his 
first  term.  Sensitive  about  the  narrowness 
of  his  razor-thin  victory  over  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, hoping  to  peel  away  the  resentment 
and  suspicion  with  which  he  was  viewed  by 
much  of  the  public  and  heavily  influenced 
by  the  theories  of  Daniel  Patrick  Mojmlhan, 
his  house  Democrat,  the  new  President  swal- 
lowed some  of  his  rhetoric  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign (his  pledge  to  abolish  the  Job  Corps, 
for  example).  He  proposed  a  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  to  provide  an  Income  floor  under 
every  American  family,  Including  the  work- 
ing poor  who  were  ineligible  for  welfare.  And 
he  moved  boldly  to  restructure  O.E.O. 

Shriver  and  his  succe^or,  Bert  Harding, 
had  already  begun  eplnnlng  O.E.O.  programs 
off  to  other  agencies  once  such  programs 
were  deemed  mature  enough  to  survive  In 
old-line  bureaucratic  settings  without  losing 
their  poverty  focus.  O.E.O.,  after  all,  was  to 
be  experimental,  not  permanent.  Nixon  con- 
tinued the  process,  sending  Head  Start  to 
H.E.W.,  the  Job  Corps  and  other  manpower 
programs  to  Labor.  More  transfers  were  to 
follow.  The  O.E.O.  would  become  "the  R.- 
and-D.  arm  for  Government's  social  pro- 
grams," Nixon  said  on  Aug.  11,  1971,  In  a 
special  message  that  hardly  mentioned  pov- 
erty. The  stress  was  on  minimizing  class 
distinctions  and  avoiding  controversy.  "We 
must  avoid  words  and  actions  which  drive 
people  apart,"  he  said,  "and  emphasize  In- 
stead the  cocomon  stake  of  all  Americans  In 
extending  economic  opportunity." 

Nixon's  choice  to  head  the  agency  was 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  a  young,  politically  am- 
bitious Republican  Congressman  from  Chi- 
cago's northern  suburbs,  who  had  voted 
against  establishing  O.E.O.  in  1964.  One  of 
his  flrst  acts  was  to  demand  that  references 
to  "the  poor"  and  "poverty"  be  stricken  from 
the  agency's  vocabulary.  In  favor  of  "low  in- 
come," a  usage  that  he  later  recognized  as 
foolish  and  repealed.  Rumsfeld  was  never 
able  to  overcome  the  suspicions  among  the 
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agency's  employees  and  Congressional  lib- 
erals that  he  had  been  given  a  hidden  license 
to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 
For  one  thing,  Rumsfeld  tried  to  stack  the 
agency  with  political  appointees — clean-cut 
young  executive-type  Republicans  who 
seemed  more  Intent  on  pleasing  the  White 
House  than  serving  the  poor.  Then  there  was 
the  notorious  legal -services  flap.  In  which 
that  acclaimed  program's  director,  Terry 
Lenzner,  and  his  deputy,  Frank  Jones,  were 
unceremoniously  fired  for  backing  several 
projects  that  had  aroused  heated  controversy. 
(Lenzner  later  served  as  a  counsel  tor  Sen- 
ator Ervln'8  Senate  Watergate  committee.) 

In  retrospect,  it  can  be  argued  that  If 
O.E.O.  had  not  pulled  in  Its  horns.  It  would 
not  have  survived  as  long  as  It  has  and  many 
of  its  programs  would  not  have  survived  at 
all.  The  showdown  came  in  California,  where 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  complied  a  report  charg- 
ing serious  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 
statewide  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
and  demanded  that  Its  funds  be  terminated. 

C.Rli.A.  was  the  prototjrpe  for  dozens  of 
the  country's  poverty  law  offices  that  served 
up  occasional  class-action  suits  along  with  a 
steady  diet  of  routine  divorce,  housing  and 
consumer  cases.  Acting  on  behalf  of  migra- 
tory and  other  poor  farm  workers  in  the  state. 
It  had  brought  one  suit  after  another  against 
state  agencies  and  Influential  growers.  Its 
legal  victories  had  cost  Reagan  and  his  con- 
servative supporters  millions.  The  charges 
against  C.R.L.A.  were  transparently  politi- 
cally motivated  and  were  thoroughly  dis- 
credited In  1971  by  a  panel  of  Judges  set  up 
to  Investigate  them,  but  the  flap  redoubled 
the  Administration's  determination  to  mini- 
mize controversy.  It  also  provided  a  major 
push  for  detaching  legal  services  from  the 
O.E.O.  and  placing  them  In  a  nonprofit  Gov- 
ernment-chartered corporation  where  they 
could  be  better  Insulated  from  political  at- 
tack. 

Research  funds  swelled  In  those  years,  and 
action  funds  declined.  Brought  to  completion 
was  a  research  project,  begun  by  Slirlver  In 
1967,  under  which  poor  families  In  five  New 
Jersey  communities  were  given  varying  sub- 
sidies to  determine  the  effect  of  work  incen- 
tive. The  report's  conclusion:  "Changes  in 
the  labor  supply  in  response  to  the  experi- 
mental payments  were  generally  quite  small." 
Translation:  Pears  that  a  Government- 
guaranteed  Income  fioor  would  destroy  In- 
centive to  find  Jobs  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
O.E.O.  also  began  testing  various  Job- 
training  models,  alternative  day-care  settings 
and  performance  contracting  In  school. 

Richard  Nixon's  landslide  re-election  In 
November,  1972,  affected  O.E.O.  like  no  event 
since  the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Federal  outlays  for  the  poor  had  doubled 
under  Lyndon  Johnson,  rising  from  $7.9- 
blllion  In  1964  to  815.9-billlon  In  1969.  They 
doubled  again  In  the  next  six  years,  but 
virtually  none  of  the  Increase  went  to  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  Outlays  for  O.E.O.  programs 
In  1973  stood  at  the  same  level  Nixon  In- 
herited in  1969:  $1.9-bllllon.  Most  of  the 
Increase  In  funds  for  the  poor  under  Nixon 
were  not  spent  in  training  or  service  pro- 
grams aimed  at  getting  rid  of  poverty,  but 
rather  the  funds  took  the  form  of  direct 
financial  assistance — in  some  cases  available 
to  nonpoor  as  well — such  as  Social  Security 
benefit  Increases  mandated  by  Congress, 
Medlcare-Medlcald,  the  new  federalized  Sup- 
plementary Security  Insurance,  which  re- 
placed the  "adult  welfare"  categories:  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  The  major 
exception  was  food  stamps,  a  program  which 
win  have  reached  15  million  people  In  1974 
as  compared  with  one  million  In  1969,  and 
on  which  Federal  outlays  soared,  under 
Nixon,  from  $l.e-bllllon  to  $5.1-blUlon. 

Interpreting  his  victory  at  the  polls  as  a 
mandate  to  overhaul  the  Federal  bureauc- 


racy, Nixon  forced  the  resignations  of  dozens 
of  officials  appointed  In  his  first  term  and 
impounded  billions  of  dollars  in  Congresslon- 
ally  appropriated  funds  In  an  attempt  to 
close  down  programs  he  considered  imuse- 
ful.  At  O.E.O.  he  named  a  new  director,  How- 
ard Phillips,  a  32-year-old,  Harvardbred  con- 
servative activist.  A  founder  of  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  in  1960  and  a  former  na- 
tional vice  chairman  of  Young  RepubUcans, 
Phillips  was  Ideologically  opposed  to  using 
tax  dollars  to  brmg  about  social  changes 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

Nixon's  1974  budget  proposal  contained  no 
fluids  at  all  for  the  O.E.O.;  the  agency  was 
to  be  phased  out.  On  the  day  of  his  appoint- 
ment, Jan.  29,  1973,  PhUUps  sent  out  the 
first  of  a  series  of  messages  to  subordinates 
directing  that  they  begin  dismantling  their 
programs.  The  wrecking  operation  came  to  a 
quick  halt  in  April,  however,  when  District 
Court  Judge  William  Jones  ruled  that  Phil- 
lips had  no  authority  to  defy  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress's  authorization  that  the  pro- 
gram continue  until  1974. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  White  House 
strategy  on  O.E.O.,  Phillips  himself  was 
sacked  and  the  White  House,  by  then  pre- 
occupied with  shoring  up  its  defenses 
against  the  unraveling  Watergate  scandal, 
declared  a  truce.  Congress  should  decide 
what  it  wanted  to  do  with  the  programs,  said 
the  Presidential  deputy  press  secretary,  Ger- 
ald Warren.  Nominated  to  succeed  Phillips 
was  Alvln  Arnett.  formerly  director  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  an  East- 
ern Kentucky  boy  reared  In  West  Virginia — 
and.  It  turned  out,  a  sheep  In  wolf's  cloth- 
ing. It  was  widely  anticipated  that  Arnett, 
like  Phillips,  would  seek  to  undermine  O.E.O. 
from  within  As  Phillips'  acting  deputy,  he 
had  drafted  the  papers  to  complete  the  trans- 
fer of  11  programs,  authorized  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  to  other  Government 
agencies  and  that  transfer  wa-s  upheld  by 
another  federal  Judge  in  August.  1973. 

To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  however,  Ar- 
nett sought  to  strengthen  support  for  com- 
munity action,  one  of  the  few  programs  left. 
He  took  to  the  road,  alerting  local  and  state 
officials  to  the  prospect  of  O.E.O. "s  Imminent 
demise.  In  fiscal  1975,  again  the  Administra- 
tion had  asked  for  no  community-action 
funds.  If  the  Mayors  and  Governors — and 
local  administrators — wanted  community 
action  to  stay  In  business,  Arnett  told  them, 
they'd  better  make  their  voices  heard  In 
Washington.  They  did. 

What  happened  between  last  October  and 
May  29,  when  the  House  acted,  was  unprece- 
dented In  O.E.O.'s  history.  The  two  national 
organizations  that  represent  CAP  directors 
and  other  friends  of  the  program  hired  a 
high-priced  lobbying  team  in  Washington, 
headed  by  former  Representative  William 
Cramer,  a  one-time  O.E.O.  critic.  Letters  pro- 
claiming the  virtues  of  community  action 
poured  In  from  32  Governors,  dozens  of 
Mayors,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  more 
than  a  few  of  the  185,000  Americans  who 
owe  their  Jobs  to  the  program.  Some  of  the 
endorsements  came  from  strange  places. 
Wrote  Alabama's  Gov.  George  Wallace: 
"There  Is  strong  support  from  all  segments 
of  local  communities  for  continued  Federal 
funding.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  agencies  have 
developed  service  delivery  systems  which  are 
recognized  as  very  effective  for  reaching  low- 
Income  and  disadvantaged  people." 

Representative  Augustus  Hawkins,  the 
Democrat  from  Los  Angeles's  Watts  section 
who  chairs  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
subcommittee  that  oversees  antlpoverty  ac- 
tivities, estimates  that  back  In  October  there 
were  less  than  100  House  votes  to  preserve 
community  action.  Seven  months  later,  by 
a  vote  of  331  to  53  the  House  approved  the 
Community  Services  Act,  which  kills  O.E.O. 
but  preserves  all  programs  in  other  agencies. 
Martin  LaVor,  a  House  RepubUcan  staffer 
who  has  followed  O.E.O.  from  Its  Inception, 


explains  the  shift  In  sentiment:  "Commu- 
nity action  keeps  the  poor  off  the  Mayor's 
backs.  Some  of  them  provide  useful  serv- 
loee,  some  are  largely  Job-creating  enter- 
prises. .  .  .  They  create  a  buffer  between 
the  local  power  structure  and  the  poor.  Take 
them  away  and  a  lot  of  public  officials  will 
have  problems  on  their  hands  they'd  prefer 
not  to  have  to  deal  with. ' 

"It  was  a  perfect  way  to  resolve  the  issue," 
says  Representative  Albert  Qule  of  Minne- 
sota, the  committee's  ranking  Republican. 
"The  people  who  hate  O.E.O.  could  say, 
'Look,  were  getting  rid  of  It.'  Tlie  people 
who  like  the  Individual  programs  could  say, 
'Look,  we're  keeping  them.'  Very  often  they 
were  the  same  people." 

Though  the  House  voted  to  terminate  the 
O.E.O.,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  act,  and  the 
sentiment  there  remains  strong  for  preserv- 
ing some  Independent  focus  for  Federal  anti- 
poverty  activities.  The  agency's  future  de- 
pends also,  of  course,  on  the  new  President. 
As  House  Republican  leader,  Gerald  Ford 
consistently  led  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
antlpoverty  expenditures  and  to  Increase 
state  and  local  governmental  control  over  the 
programs.  But  as  President  he  has  pledged  a 
working  relationship  with  Congress  and  may 
well  move  slowly  in  this  area. 

The  real  questions  raised  by  the  short, 
tmhappy  life  of  the  O.E.O.  transcend  the  for- 
tunes of  this  or  that  program,  this  or  that 
office.  What  indeed  has  It  accomplished? 
What  are  its  lessons?  What  does  It  take  to 
eliminate  poverty? 

Certainly  It  has  accomplished  less  than  It 
initially  promised.  But  it  also  seems  clear 
that  it  achieved  more  than  most  Americans 
appreciate,  changing  city  halls,  welfare  of- 
fices, housing  officials  and  Congress  in  their 
treatment  of  the  poor,  bringing  millions  of 
poor  Into  the  political  process  and  many  of 
them  Into  the  decision-making  process.  It 
demonstrated  that  the  public  attention  span 
Is  short,  and  that,  as  Eli  Glnzburg  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Solow  put  it  In  the  Public  Interest: 
"Social  legislation  needs  a  constituency 
larger  than  its  direct  beneficiaries  "  If  It  Is  to 
benefit  the  poor  and  the  minorities,  for  they 
are,  almost  by  definition,  weak  and  power- 
less. 

There  were  23  million  poor  in  1973,  accord- 
ing to  the  Government's  inflation-related 
price  Index.  ($4,540  for  a  nonfarm  family  ol 
four ) ;  this  is  a  third  less  than  there  were 
10  years  ago,  when  Johnson  declared  the 
poverty  war.  What's  happened  In  the  past 
decade  has  been  a  gradual  maturing  of  often 
effective  programs — acompauied  by  a  dimin- 
ished sense  of  national  interest  In  the  mat- 
ter. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  now  a  corporate  lawyer 
with  offices  In  Washington's  celebrated 
Watergate  complex,  talked  recently  about  the 
antlpoverty  campaign:  'Nothing  I  ever  did 
before  or  since  had  a  more  beneficial  effect 
on  so  many  people  as  the  war  on  poverty. 
Millions  of  children  face  a  better  future  be- 
cause Head  Start  Identified  their  medical 
problems  and  gave  them  some  sense  of  the 
world's  wonders  before  It  was  too  late  and 
the  damage  was  done.  Hundreds  of  white 
and  black  and  Spanish-speaking  youth  and 
Indian  youngsters  have  better  Jobs.  We  gave 
people  a  stake  in  the  system  who  never  had 
it  before.  .  .  .  Sure,  we  made  mistakes.  Stu- 
pid mistakes  and  Inevitable  mistakes.  But 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  war.  Westmore- 
land made  mistakes  In  Vietnam,  and  we  ex- 
cused them.  We  were  never  permitted  the 
same  margin  of  error." 

At  the  Nlxon-Ford  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  officials  take  a  different  view. 
"O.E.O.  served  a  purpose,"  says  Paul  H. 
ONeill,  associate  director  for  human  and 
community  affairs.  "But  we're  carrying  that 
purpose  further  with  revenue  sharing  and 
the  new  Manpower  Act,"  which  consolidates 
a  number  of  separate,  narrow,  categorical 
grant   programs   into  block   grants  to  local 
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municipalities  who  can  set  their  own  prior- 
ities. "You  cant  run  the  country  In  every 
detail  from  Washington.  What  we're  good  at 
is  collecting  taxes  and  distributing  money. 
We  have  to  specialize  in  what  we're  good  at." 

Though  all  the  evidence  is  not  in,  there 
is  little  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
whether  revenue  sharmg  to  working  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  subcommittee,  examining 
the  use  to  which  localities  put  their  first 
year's  revenue-sharing  funds,  concluded  that 
only  3  per  cent  went  for  services  to  the  poor. 
And  the  formula  by  which  manpower  funds 
will  henceforth  be  distributed  "dUutes  the 
poverty  impact,"  says  Sar  Levitan.  "The 
suburbs,  not  the  Inner  cities,  will  be  the  big 
winners!  You  need  a  strong  Federal  presence 
and  national  leaderslilp.  Otherwise,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  get  swept  under  the  rug.  We 
forget  we  have  poverty  If  no  one  reminds  us. 
If  you  don't  bum  the  cities,  how  do  we 
know  they're  there?" 

But  O'Neill  also  argues  that  recent  studies 
show  that  recipients  "value  money  more 
than  services;  they'd  rather  have  the  cash." 
He  explains:  "During  the  oil  shortage  last 
winter,  O.E.O.  lit  a  fire  under  a  number  of 
agencies  to  help  the  poor  Insulate  their 
homes.  It  got  them  a  lot  of  publicity.  But, 
really,  it  was  Just  so  much  show  biz.  Those 
people  didn't  have  an  Insulation  problem. 
They  had  a  cash  deficiency  problem." 

True.  Poverty  Is,  after  all,  a  shortage  of 
money.  And  society — American  society  any- 
way— has  not  yet  found  a  jjolltlcally  palata- 
ble way  of  providing  It  to  all  who  need  It. 
Until  It  does,  the  elimination  of  poverty 
In  America  will  remain  a  dream  unfulfilled. 

BOX  SCORE 

Community  Action:  937  local  "self-help" 
agencies.  ...  No  longer  organize  rent  strikes 
or  city-hall  m.irches  as  some  did  In  the  six- 
ties, but  provide  a  range  of  noncoatroverslal 
services  to  the  poor:  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  the  needy,  channel  welfare  recip- 
ients into  Job  training,  find  housing  for  the 
homeless,  help  for  the  homebound,  run  in- 
terference for  the  poor  in  dealing  with  local 
biureaucracles.  .  .  .  Employ  a  work  force  of 
180,000,  half  of  whom  were  formerly  poor  or 
on  welfare.  Cost:  $330-mllllon.  Effectiveness: 
Mixed. 

Head  Start:  Comprehensive  health,  nutrl- 
tionul,  and  educational  assistance  to  380,- 
000  preschoolers  from  low-Income  families. 
.  .  .  Politically  popular  program  whose  fre- 
quently Imaginative  te.ichlng  techniques 
have  rarely  gained  a  foothold  in  public 
schools  Into  which  "graduates"  are  fed.  .  .  . 
Children  attending  Head  Start  and  Its  se- 
quel. Follow  Through,  grades  1-3,  score  high- 
er on  achievement  tests  than  those  who 
don't.  .  .  .  Program  Is  concentrating  Increas- 
ingly on  home  environment  as  the  key  fac- 
tor In  educational  attainment.  Cost:  $430- 
niinion.  Effectiveness:  High. 

Job  Corps:  Schooling  and  job  training  In  a 
new  environment  for  teen-age  school  drop- 
outs; program  has  undergone  drastic  changes 
from  the  sixiles,  maintains  a  low  profile  .  .  . 
boasts  a  93  per  cent  placement  rate — in  Job.s, 
school  or  military  service.  But  half  of  each 
year's  43.000  enrollees  drop  out  within  90 
days,  and  expenses  required  for  residential 
setting  keeps  costs  per  errollee  at  more  than 
$6,500  a  year.  Cost:  $180  million.  Effective- 
ness: Questionable. 

Legal  Services:  Employs  2,500  lawyers  in 
COO  "poverty  law"  offices  .  .  .  provides  free 
legal  advice  to  persons  meeting  Income  guide- 
lines up  to  a  third  above  the  poverty  level  .  .  . 
iiandles  domestic,  housing  and  welfare  prob- 
lems, consumer  grievances  concerning  faulty 
merchandise,  repossession  threats  and  the 
like.  ...  A  few  successful  class  action  suits 
against  government  agencies — lowering  bar- 
riers to  qualify  for  welfare,  for  example — have 
enraged  many  officeholders,  but  benefited  the 
poor.  Cost  $71  million.  Effectiveness:  High. 


Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA) : 
4,200  "domestic  Peace  Corps"  volunteers 
spend  two  years  working  in  health  clinics, 
migrant  camps,  drag  rehabilitation  programs, 
senior  citizens  centers.  .  .  .  Wrtl-established 
program  now  housed  \n  ACTION,  the  con- 
glomerate agency  formed  by  the  1971  merger 
of  all  Federal  volunteer  efforts,  VISTA  has 
shed  Its  earlier  controversial  image,  now  gives 
its  workers  specific  functions  to  perform.  But 
program's  Inability  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  volunteers  with  needed  skills  (plumbers, 
nurses)  and  $4,300-a-year  cost  of  volunteer 
support  has  forced  administrators  to  favor 
less  expensive  approaches  to  volunteerism. 
VISTA'S  cost:  $22.8  million.  Effectiveness: 
Mixed.— M.R.A. 


REFORM   OP   THE   FEDERAL   CRIM- 
INAL CODE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Prseident,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  currently  proc- 
essing the  proposed  reform  of  the  entire 
Federal  criminal  code  and  related  as- 
pects of  criminal  justice  administration. 

It  is  a  mammoth  task,  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  the  latest  draft  subcom- 
mittee print  circulated  for  study  runs 
some  700  pages.  That  is  the  bill  itself,  not 
the  hearings  or  report,  which  cover  700 
pages,  Mr.  President. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Crln-anal  Laws  Subcommittee  has  held 
many  weeks  of  valuable  hearings.  Since 
new  versions  of  a  prcqxjsed  code  have 
been  introduced  several  times  during 
those  hearings,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
expert  commentators  to  provide  addi- 
tional analyses  and  statements  of  their 
positions  regarding  each  new  measure. 

None  has  done  this  more  faithfully  or 
professionally  than  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  whose  comments  are 
immensely  useful  for  those  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  other  Senators  who  are 
asked  to  support  one  measure  or  another. 

Unfortimately,  the  last  hearing  vol- 
ume, in  which  the  ACLU's  latest  state- 
ment and  analysis  will  eventually  ap- 
pear, is  not  scheduled  for  printing  and 
distribution  for  some  time.  Indeed,  I  un- 
derstand participants  in  those  hearings 
have  not  all  made  their  corrections  In 
the  transcript.  And  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  subcommittee  will  be  justi- 
fiably preoccupied  with  preparation  and 
distribution  of  their  draft  report  analyz- 
ing the  latest  subcommittee  print. 

Because  I  think  It  is  important  for  the 
ACLU's  \'iews  to  have  wide  circulation 
and  be  available  in  the  meanwhile  to  all 
of  us  in  Congress  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  ACLU's  statements 
on  S.  1  and  on  S.  1400  at  the  subcommit- 
tee hearing  of  July  19,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Testimont    of    Mart    Ellen    Gale,    Staff 

CoTTNSEL,    Washington    Office,    American 

Civil  Liberties  Union,  on  S.  1400  and  S.  1 
introduction 

My  name  Is  Mary  Ellen  Gale  and  I  am  staff 
counsel  with  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  ACLU  Is  a  nationwide,  non-partisan 
organization  of  275,000  members  dedicated 
to  the  preservation   and  promotion  of  In- 


dividual rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  One 
of  the  ACLU's  primary  missions  Is  to  encour- 
age legislative  advancement  of  civil  liberties 
and  to  oppose  legislative  encroacliment  on 
them. 

The  ACLU  strongly  supports  revision  and 
reform  of  the  federal  crlmmal  laws.  This 
over-all  goal  of  making  the  federal  criminal 
law  more  rational  and  more  predictable  is  a 
salutary  one.  Clear,  coherent,  and  uniform 
laws  serve  the  public  by  making  It  plain 
what  conduct  Is  lawful  and  what  is  forbid- 
den. They  give  fair  notice  to  citizens  and 
law  enforcenient  officials  alike,  thereby  re- 
stricting the  possibilities  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ment. However,  obtaining  clear  and  coherent 
laws  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  ovir  people  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward. 

In  some  ways  the  statutes  before  this  Sub- 
committee are  a  distinct  Improvement  on 
current  law.  Their  definitions  are  clearer  and 
their  classification  of  offenses  far  more  or- 
derly. Most  of  the  crimes  th'^y  prohibit  are 
Just  aj3d  proper  concerns  of  the  criminal 
law. 

But  these  bills,  as  written,  constitute  a 
grave  threat  to  civil  liberties.  Both  of  them, 
but  especially  S.  1400,  would  concentrate  far 
more  than  ever  before  government  power  to 
withhold  from  our  citizens  mformatlon  vital 
to  public  debate  of  national  policy.  Both  of 
them  would  seriously  curtaU  fundamental 
First  Amendment  rights  to  speak  and  publish 
vigorous  dissent  and  to  assemble  peaceably 
to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

Both  bills  would  misdirect  government  ef- 
forts at  law  enforcement  away  from  violent 
or  other  serious  offenses  committed  by  pri- 
vate Individuals  against  other  private  Indi- 
viduals, focusing  instead  on  apprehension 
and  pvmlshment  of  those  who  displease  gov- 
ernment officials.  Both  bills  would  continue 
to  permit  the  government  to  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  homes  with  electronic  surveil- 
lance devices,  in  violation  of  Fourth  Amend- 
ment limitations  on  government  searches. 
Both  would  expand  rather  than  contract  con- 
spiracy, attempt,  and  solicitation  offenses 
which  pose  substantial  tlireats  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  ACLU  ex- 
presses strong  opposition  to  some  specific 
provisions  of  S.1400  and  S.I.  We  have  tried  to 
focus  on  those  sections  which  are  most  dan- 
gerous to  civil  liberties  and  nwst  antithetical 
to  the  guarantees  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  the  obscenity  fectlonp, 
we  urge  that  these  provisions  be  eUmlaated 
altogether.  In  others,  we  suggest  revisions  or 
express  concerns  which,  we  believe,  should 
guide  those  who  may  draft  revised  section";. 
We  do  not  claim  that  we  have  raised  every 
conceivable  problem  or  projwsed  every  pos- 
sible reform,  and,  therefore,  we  ask  that  this 
Subcommittee  permit  the  ACLU  to  submit 
supplemental  suggestions  or  memoranda.  We 
do  believe  that  we  have  focused  on  serious 
civil  liberties  issues  worthy  of  your  most  pro- 
found attention. 

Reform  of  the  federal  criminal  laws  Is  an 
enormous  undertaking.  It  must  be  done  with 
deep  concern  for  the  civil  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Individual  citizens  whose  protection 
Is,  in  fact,  the  reason  why  we  have  criminal 
law. 

1.  OFFENSES  IKVOLVING  NATIONAL  SECCRITY 

A.  The  "Official  Secrets"  Act 
Six  sections  of  S.  1400  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, the  comparable  provisions  of  S.  1,  would 
reverse  200  years  of  democratic  decision- 
making under  the  Constitution  by  preferring 
government  secrecy  to  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment.  Sections 
1121-26  of  S.  1400  would  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  complete  and  final 
control  of  Information  "relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense."  The  free  flow  of  facts  and 
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opinions  on  which  self-government  uUlmat«- 
ly  depends  would  be  dammed  at  Its  source. 
d\iT  true  national  security,  which  springe 
from  "uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide-open" 
debate  on  public  Issues  and  public  officials. 
New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  376  VS.  254. 
270  (1964),  would  be  destroyed  by  a  mis- 
guided attempt  at  preservation.  As  a  nation, 
we  would  come  to  resemble  that  village  In 
South  Vietnam  which  was  destroyed  In  order 
to  save  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  perception.  When  Con- 
gress first  debated  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917, 
two  Senators  marked  off  for  future  genera- 
tions the  parameters  of  debate  over  the  pro- 
tection of  national  security: 

Senator  Nexson.  "(WhUe)  there  are  some 
expressions  perhaps  In  the  bill  that  may 
seem  a  little  too  drastic,  yet  I  hold  that  when 
the  safety  of  the  country  Is  at  stake  the 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be  subrogated 
to  the  great  right  of  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity and  welfare  of  the  Nation." 

Senator  Cummins.  "The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota seems  to  think  this  is  necessaiT  for 
the  safety  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not;  nor 
do  I  think  we  have  a  Nation  worth  saving  If 
this  Is  necessary.  If  the  power  that  Is  here 
sought  to  be  given  to  the  Executive,  coupled 
with  these  offenses  that  are  for  the  first  time 
described  In  American  life,  are  necessary,  I 
doubt  whether  the  Nation  could  be  pre- 
served." 64  Cong.  Record  3488  (1917). 

We  submit  that  Senator  Cummins  had  the 
best  of  that  exchange  and  that— so  long  as 
we  remain  a  free,  outspoken,  and  democratic 
society — he  will  always  have  the  best  of  It, 
Our  opposition  to  the  information  control 
provisions  of  S.  1400  begins  with  the  spirit 
which  permeates  them,  a  spirit  of  Execu- 
tive distrust  In  the  American  people.  In  the 
press,  and  In  the  Congress  Itself.  It  is  surely 
ironic  that  less  than  three  years  after  the 
discredited  Administration  effort  to  suppress 
the  Pentagon  Papers  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional security,  in  the  face  of  the  Executive's 
lU-fated  attempt  to  withhold  from  Congress 
and  the  public  the  facts  about  Watergate, 
again  In  the  name  of  national  security,  this 
Congress  should  now  be  asked  to  endorse  fu- 
ture Executive  usurpations.  We  urge  Congress 
to  protect  its  own  prerogatives,  as  well  as  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  it  repre- 
sents, by  refusing  to  elevate  unjustified  of- 
ficial secrecy  to  the  status  of  law. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  over-all 
thrust  of  these  statutes  is  profoundly  un- 
constitutional. They  strike  at  the  heart  of 
free  speech  and  due  process  of  law.  They 
sweep  within  their  prohibitions  the  collec- 
tion, communication,  or  publication  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defense 
regardless  of  its  origin. 

They  set  no  standard  whereby  the  con- 
Bcientlous  citizen,  public  official,  or  news  re- 
porter may  determine  whether  the  informa- 
tion he  possesses,  gathers,  or  shares  with 
others  In  constitutionally  protected — or  the 
subject  of  criminal  sanctions.  They  use  terms 
to  broad  and  vague  as  to  force  men  and 
women  of  good  will  to  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  the  law— and  act  at  their  peril.  They 
encourage  official  abuse  by  inviting  selective 
prosecution  and  adjudication  on  political  or 
personal  grounds.  Coupled  with  the  capital 
punishment  provisions  of  S.  1401,  passed 
earlier  this  year,  they  might  even  provide  a 
mandatory  death  penalty  for  individuals  who 
sought  only  to  Inform  their  fellow  citizens 
on  the  g^reat  public  issues  of  otir  time. 
1.  Section  1121.  Espionage 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  recog- 
nizes that  genuine  espionage  is  a  serious 
offense  against  the  nation,  requiring  criminal 
sanctions  and  punishment.  Because  it  is  stib- 
ject  to  serious  abuse  in  times  of  national 
crisis,  it  must  be  closely  and  carefully  de- 
fined. See  Gorin  v.  United  States,  312  U.S. 
19  (1941).  Instead,  section  1121  broadly  crim- 
inalizes the  knowing  collection  or  communi- 
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cation  of  "Information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense,"  with  the  intent  that  it  bo 
used  or  "knowledge  that  It  may  be  used,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  safety  or  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
a  foreign  power  .  .  ." 

These  are  terms  fraught  with  confusion. 
What  is  "information  relating  to  the  national 
defense"?  Or.  more  to  the  point,  what  Is  not 
"Information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense"? The  Supreme  Court  held  In  Gorin, 
supra.  312  U.S.  at  31-32,  that  under  a  statute 
luting  specific  places  and  things,  this  was  a 
question  for  the  Jury  to  determine.  Sound 
public  policy  and  constitutional  law  alike 
demand  a  carefully  confined  legal  definition 
to  give  advance  warning  of  what  conduct  is 
prohibited  and  to  guide  Jury  deliberations. 

Under  the  present  terminology  a  newspaper 
report  that  bad  weather  had  delayed  an  Air 
Force  airplane  test,  that  a  prominent  general 
was  hospitalized  for  minor  surgery,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  deployed  troops  In 
South  Vietnam,  or  that  U.S.  troops  were 
using  defective  rifles,  would  all  be  proper 
subjects  for  invocation  of  the  espionage  pro- 
visions. Yet  the  first  two  are  probably  trivial, 
the  last  two  are  not  only  proper  but  neces- 
sary to  Informed  public  debate,  and  all  four 
are  protected  by  even  the  narrowest  reading 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

Granted  that  Congress  cannot  envision 
every  prospective  violation,  criminal  statutes 
which  touch  on  First  Amendment  freedoms 
must  nonetheless  be  written  to  forbid  only 
the  narrow  class  of  conduct  which  genuinely 
endangers  the  public  welfare.  NAACP  v.  But- 
ton. 371  U.S.  416.  433.  438  (1963).  The  late 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  a  strict  constructionist 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  put  It  like  this: 

"But  when  a  State  seeks  to  subject  to  crim- 
inal sanctions  conduct  which,  except  for  a 
demonstrated  paramount  State  Interest, 
would  be  within  the  range  of  freedom  of 
expression  as  assured  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  it  cannot  do  so  by  means  of  a 
general  and  all-lncluslve  .  .  .  prohibition.  It 
must  bring  the  activity  sought  to  be  pro- 
scribed within  the  ambit  of  a  statute  or 
clause  'narrowly  drawn  to  define  and  punish 
specific  conduct  as  constituting  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  a  substantial  Interest  of 
the  State."  "...  Garner  v.  Louisiana.  368  U.S. 
157,  202  (1961)  (concurring  opinion)  (cita- 
tion omitted). 

We  suggest  that  the  only  categories  of 
defense  information  which  may  properly  be 
subject  to  prior  restraint  on  publication  are 
present  or  future  tactical  military  opera- 
tions, blueprints  or  designs  of  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment,  and  secret  codes.  See  Brief 
of  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Amicus 
Cxiriae  at  13.  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United 
States.  403  U.S.  713  (1971). 

There  are  similar  problems  with  the  other 
statutory  phrases.  One  reason  why  Informa- 
tion about  the  general's  gallstones  or  the 
Army's  misfiring  M-16's  (no  secret,  of  course, 
to  the  enemy)  might  be  brought  within  the 
statute's  sanctions  lies  in  the  provision  that 
the  only  required  Intent  Is  "knowledge"  that 
the  information  "may  be  used  ...  to  the 
advantage  of  a  foreign  power."  But  ant/  In- 
formation with  some  relationship,  no  matter 
how  tangential,  to  the  national  defense,  may 
be  to  the  advantage  of  some  foreign  "govern- 
ment, faction,  party  or  military  force,  or  per- 
sons purporting  to  act  as  such."  or  "any  In- 
ternational organization"  (the  definition  of 
"foreign  power"  as  given  in  section  111  of  S. 
1400).  The  International  Red  Cross  may  be 
Interested  to  learn  of  our  medical  technol- 
ogy— and  may  use  It  to  help  the  wounded 
enemy.  A  German  political  party  may  use 
statistics  about  disaffected  or  drug-abusing 
soldiers  to  back  up  a  demand  for  removal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  German  soil.  These  are 
among  the  "danglers"  of  free  speech.  The 
Constitution  never  eruaranteed  that  free 
speech  would  protect  us  from  the  ridicule  or 
hostility  of  foreign  nations,  or  from  the  use 


of  otu-  Ideas  beyond  our  shores.  Its  authors 
claimed  only  that  If  we  were  not  willing  to 
run  these  risks,  we  would  not  bo  freo— and 
the  opinion  of  others  would  no  longer  mat- 
ter. 

Moreover,  there  seems  little  reason  for 
stating  the  proposed  standard  of  harm  in  the 
disjunctive:  Injury  to  the  United  States  or 
advantage  to  a  foreign  power.  "|Ilf  a  com- 
munication does  not  work  an  Injury  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  to  follow  log- 
ically that  no  government  interest  can  be 
asserted  to  overcome  the  first  amendment's 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech."  Nlmmer, 
"National  Security  Secrets  v.  Free  Speech: 
The  Issues  Left  Undecided  In  the  Ellsberg 
Case,"  26  Stan.  L.  Rev.  311,  330  and  n.  92 
(1974).  See  United  States  v.  Heine.  151  F.2d 
813  (2d  Cir.  1945).  cert,  denied.  328  U.S.  833 
(1946).  where  Judge  Learned  Hand  refused 
to  apply  a  similar  clause  of  a  precursor  stat- 
ute to  Information  which  had  never  been 
classified. 

There  is  no  greater  certainty  In  the  re- 
quirement of  intent  or  knowledge  that  the 
information  gathered  or  disseminated  may 
be  used  "to  the  prejudice  of  the  safety  or 
interest  of  the  United  States."  Are  we  more 
or  less  "safe"  If  the  public  knows  ov  does  not 
know  of  our  defense  needs?  Is  It  In  the  "In- 
terest"  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  the 
facts  about  our  conduct  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia  or  to  spread  them  on  the  public 
record  for  debate?  The  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  that  the  government  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  limit  public  knowl- 
edge, save  in  narrow  circumstances  where 
national  survival  is  in  clear  and  present 
danger.  See,  e.g..  Whitney  v.  California.  274 
U.S.  357.  376-77  (1927)  (Brandels.  J.,  con- 
curring); c/.  Brandenburg  v.  0?iio,  395  U.S. 
44  (1969).  As  a  former  Secretary  of  State 
observed  in  1822: 

"No  nation  ever  yet  found  any  inconveni- 
ence from  too  close  an  inspection  Into  the 
conduct  of  its  officers;  but  many  have  been 
brought  to  ruin  and  reduced  to  slavery,  by 
suffering  gradual  imposition  and  abuses, 
which  were  imperceptible,  only  because  the 
means  of  publicity  had  not  been  secured." 
1  E.  LlvUigston,  Criminal  Jurisprudence  15 
(1873  ed.).  quoted  In  Nlmmer,  supra,  26 
Stan.  t.  Rev.  at  333. 

2.  Section  1122.  Disclosing  National  Defense 
Information. 
Section  1122  makes  criminal  the  knowing 
communication  of  "Information  relating  to 
the  national  defense  to  a  person  not  author- 
ized to  receive  it."  Section  1126  defines  "au- 
thorized" as  meaning  authority  to  have  ac- 
cess to,  receive,  possess,  or  control  "as  a  re- 
sult of  the  provisions  of  a  statute  or  execu- 
tive order,  or  a  regulation  or  rule  there- 
under .  .  .  "'  The  statute  thus  delivers  to 
Congress  and  the  Administration  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  determine  who  shall,  and  who 
shall  not,  learn,  speak,  or  write  about  a 
vast  array  of  politically  as  well  as  militarily 
sensitive  information.  To  state  this  proposi- 
tion is  to  refute  it.  The  Constitution  permits 
no  such  law. 

Moreover,  by  falling  to  require  a  specific 
Intent  to  Uo  an  unlawful  act,  the  statute 
"may  be  a  trap  for  Innocent  acts"  Papa- 
christou  v.  City  of  Jacksonville,  405  U.S.  156. 
164  (1972).  It  is  so  "lacking  in  ascertainable 
standards  of  guUt,  that  ...  it  faU(sl  to  give 
a  person  of  ordinary  Intelligence  fair  notice 
that  his  contemplated  conduct  is  forbidden."' 
Palmer  v.  City  of  Euclid,  402  U.S.  544,  545 
(1971). 

No  standard  of  conduct  whatsoever  is 
specified.  Government  officials  are  given  a 
free  hand  to  enforce  their  own  Ideas  of  what 
the  law  should  be,  and  enforcement  will  de- 
pend on  who  Is,  or  is  not,  annoyed  by  the 
disclosure.  But  criminal  statutes  this  vague 
are  plainly  unconstitutional.  Coates  v.  City 
of  Cincinnati,  402  U.S.  611  (1971).  In  addi- 
tion, S  1122  Is  overbroad  in  a  constitutionally 
fatal  sense,  for  It  sweeps  within  Its  prohlbl- 
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tlon  conduct  which  Is  not  only  Innocent,  but 
sanctioned  by  the  First  Amendment.  See, 
e.g.,  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents,  385  U.S. 
589  (1967);  Baggett  v.  Bullitt,  377  U.S.  360 
(1964).  An  overbroad  statute  may  be  invalid 
even  though  It  generally  protects  vital  na- 
tional Interests  which  can  on  appropriate 
occasions  outweigh  First  Amendment  rights. 
United  States  v.  Rohel.  389  U.S.  258  (1967). 
Cf.  Gorin  v.  United  States,  supra,  312  U.S.  at 
28,  narrowing  an  espionage  statute  to  apply 
only  when  scienter  Is  established. 

3.  Section  1123.  Mishandling  National 
Defense  Information 

Section  1123  has  similar  deficiencies  of 
vagueness  and  overbreadth.  Had  this  provi- 
sion been  law  at  the  time  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  every  person  through 
whose  hands  they  passed  could  have  been 
charged  with  this  offense.  Even  members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  might  have  been 
prosecuted.  See  Gravel  v.  United  States,  408 
U.8.  606  (1972).  Reporters,  editors,  publish- 
ers, secretaries,  and  probably  even  printers 
could  have  been  swept  within  the  statute's 
reach.  Indeed,  the  government  attempted  to 
use  the  similar,  although  perhaps  not  quite 
so  voluminous,  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  5  793 
(e)  In  prosecuting  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  An- 
thony Russo. 

This  provision  also  poses  a  unique  consti- 
tutional difficulty,  by  making  it  a  felony  for 
one  In  unauthorized  possession  or  control  of 
"Information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense" knowingly  to  fail  "to  deliver  it 
promptly  to  a  federal  public  servant  entitled 
to  receive  it." 

The  Fifth  Amendment  forbids  the  enforce- 
ment of  statutes  which  infringe  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  struck  down  efforts  to 
shortclrcuit  the  investigative  process  (and 
the  Constitution)  by  criminalizing  the  fail- 
ure to  register  oneself  as  a  probable  crimi- 
nal. E.g..  Haynes  v.  United  States,  390  U.S. 
85  (1968)  (failure  to  register  a  firearm); 
Albertson  v.  S.A.C.B.,  382  U.S.  70  (1965)  (faU- 
ure  to  register  as  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber); Leary  V.  United  States,  395  U.S.  6  (1969) 
(failure  to  comply  with  the  Marijuana  Tax 
Act).  Cf.  Leary,  supra.  395  U.S.  at  28,  hold- 
ing that  the  Fifth  Amendment  establishes  a 
"right  not  to  be  criminally  liable  for  one's 
previous  failure  to  obey  a  statute  which 
required  an  incriminatory  act." 

4.  Section  1124.  Disclosing  Classified 
Information. 

Section  1124  would  make  it  a  crime  for  a 
government  official  or  former  official  to  com- 
municate classified  information  to  "unau- 
thorized" persons,  regardless  of  his  Intent 
and  regardless  of  the  probable  or  even  pos- 
sible effect  of  his  actions.  Mere  disclosure, 
with  no  shadow  of  purpose  or  capacity  to 
damage  the  genuine  national  defense  inter- 
ests of  this  nation,  would  be  a  felony  punish- 
able by  a  $25,000  fine  and  three  years  in 
prison.  Since  the  statute  specifically  pre- 
cludes the  defense  that  the  Information  was 
improperly  classified,  presumably  a  govern- 
ment official  who  Informed  his  neighbor  of 
matters  contained  In  both  his  classified  file 
and  the  dally  newspapers  would  be  a  poten- 
tial criminal  defendant. 

Yet  it  has  been  estimated,  by  a  security 
constiltant  with  more  than  45  years  of 
military  and  civilian  experience  in  the  field 
of  national  defense  information,  that  over 
991^  per  cent  of  classified  documents  con- 
tain information  in  the  public  domain  or 
do  not  warrant  protection  for  other  reasons. 
Subcomm.  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  92nd 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Hearings  on  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Pt.  Ill,  Subpart  D, 
at  3045  (Comm.  Print  1972)  (Testimony  of 
William  G.  Florence).  It  may  be  suggested 
that  the  problems  Mr.  Florence  spoke  of 
have  been  overcome  by  President's  Nixon's 
new  Executive  Order  No.  11,652  of  March  8, 


1972,  ostensibly  reforming  the  classification 
process.  But  Mr.  Florence  testified  before 
this  Subcommittee  last  month  that  he  had 
tried— and  failed— to  obtain  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  earlier  this  year  some 
of  the  classified  documents  which  were  desig- 
nated as  puhllc  records  by  the  presiding 
Judge  during  the  Russo-Ellsberg  trial.  The 
reason  for  denial  of  his  request?  The  Penta- 
gon Papers — which  have  been  widely  quoted 
in  newspapers,  discussed  at  the  trial,  re- 
corded In  the  trial  transcripts,  and  spoken, 
read,  and  argued  about  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans (and  foreigners) — are  still  classified. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Enactment  of  this  stat- 
ute would  Irreparably  damage — if  not  vir- 
tually destroy — the  freedom  of  the  press 
upon  which  an  Informed  public  and  demo- 
cratic self-government  Itself  rely.  If  the 
press  is  not  to  become  merely  a  withered 
arm  of  government  Instead  of  the  adversary 
force  the  Constitution  Intended,  It  must  have 
sources  other  than  official  press  releases  for 
the  information  It  publishes. 

In  a  study  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  point  Is  brought  home.  See 
Hearings  on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  supra,  at  3063-94.  The  study  found 
"wide  agreement  that  the  great  bulk  of  de- 
fense material  Is  usually  over  protected— 
too  highly  classified  for  too  long  a  time." 
Id.  at  3077. 

And.  It  continued,  high  government  offi- 
cials— such  as  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird  and  Clark  M.  Clifford — fre- 
quently "declassified"  national  defense  In- 
formation when  it  serves  their  purposes,  re- 
vealing It  to  Congressional  committees  to 
justify  budget  requests  or  to  news  report- 
ers to  test  out  public  opinion  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  Id.  at  3080-81.  There  is 
a  "high  incidence  of  leaks  of  classified  infor- 
mation which  appear  to  be  approved  by  some 
one  in  authority  .  .  ."  Id.  at  3081. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  conscientious  re- 
porters turn  to  officials  with  different  opin- 
ions and  different  facts  at  their  command  to 
test  out  in  their  turn  the  Administration's 
version  of  the  truth.  Veteran  reporters  and 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post  filed  affidavits  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  see  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
United  States,  403  U.S.  713  (1971),  to  the 
effect  that  official  and  unofficial  leeks  were 
both  a  necessary  source  of  Information  for  a 
responsible  press.  Without  the  use  of  classi- 
fied material,  according  to  Times  Washing- 
ton Bureau  Chief  Max  Frankel,  "(t]here 
could  be  no  adequate  diplomatic,  military, 
and  political  reporting  of  the  kind  our  peo- 
ple take  for  granted  ..."  Excerpts  from  Affi- 
davit reprinted  in  Hearings  on  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  supra,  at  3079. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  in  another 
context,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
"may  not  be  regarded  as  closed-circuit  re- 
cipients of  only  that  which  the  State  chooses 
to  communicate.  They  may  not  be  confined 
to  the  expression  of  those  sentiments  that 
are  officially  approved."  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines 
Independent  Community  School  District,  393 
U.S.  503,  511  (1969).  And  see  Justice  Doug- 
las'  concurring  opinion  in  JVeto  yorfc  Times 
Co.  V.  United  States,  403  U.S.  713,  723-24 
(1971): 

"The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First 
Amendment  was  to  prohibit  the  wide-spread 
practice  of  governmental  suppression  of 
embarrassing  information.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  the  First  Amendment  was 
adopted  against  the  widespread  use  of  tiie 
common  law  of  seditious  libel  to  punish  the 
dissemination  of  material  that  is  embar- 
rassing to  the  powers-that-be.  Secrecy  in 
government  is  fundamentally  anti-demo- 
cratic, perpetuating  bureaucratic  errors. 
Open  debate  and  discussion  of  public  issues 
are  vital  to  our  national  health." 


The  statute  as  written  invites  abuse.  Every 
government  official  who  handles  classified 
Information  would  q>eak  In  peril  of  violat- 
ing its  technical  commands,  and  be  subject 
to  prosecution  for  politically  embarrassing 
the  government.  Officials  could  be  punished 
for  expressing  political  views  distasteful  to 
the  government.  If  a  single  classified  fact 
could  be  found  within  their  statements. 
Granting  that  the  government  has  the  right 
to  protect  limited  categories  of  information 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  by  Its  em- 
ployees, It  need  not  make  such  transgres- 
sions criminal.  Dismissal  of  those  who  re- 
lease Information  with  culpable  intent  or 
for  personal  gain  should  be  a  sufficient 
sanction. 

5.  Section  1125.  Unlawfully  Obtaining 
Classified  Information 

This  section  makes  it  a  crime  for  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power  to  obtain  or  collect  "clas- 
sified information."  Insofar  as  the  section 
also  precludes  the  defense  that  the  infor- 
mation was  improperly  classified,  and  since 
it  does  not  require  proof  of  culpable  intent, 
it  would  be  subject  to  due  process  and  free 
speech  objections  similar  to  those  outlined 
above. 

6.  Section  1126.  Definitions  for  Section  1121 

Through  1125. 
Objections  to  the  definitions  of  "author- 
ized"', "classified  Information"  and  "Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defense"  have 
been  noted  above.  We  strongly  urge  that 
if  the  latter  phrase  is  retained,  it  be  closely 
restricted  to  military  or  defense  material 
which  the  government  has  a  legitimate  inter- 
est in  keeping  secret  from  the  outside  world 
as  well  as  from  the  American  people — e.g.. 
technical  details  of  military  weaponry,  tac- 
tical details  of  military  operations,  the  con- 
duct or  product  of  specific  foreign  covert  in- 
telligence gathering  operations,  and  military 
contingency  plans  In  respect  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. 

7.  ACLU  Proposed  Statute  on  National  De- 

fense Information. 

The  ACLU  proposes  the  following  statute 
to  replace  the  correlative  provisions  of  S. 
1400.  We  suggest  that  Sections  1122,  Discloe- 
ing  National  Defense  Information  and  1125, 
Unlawfully  Obtaining  Classified  Information, 
be  removed  entirely  and  that  Section  123, 
Mishandling  National  Defense  Information 
be  rewritten  Eilong  the  lines  of  the  proposals 
below,  removing  subsection  (3)  to  prevent 
any  requirement  of  self-incrimination. 

Section  1121.  Espionage.  Strike  the  section 
in  S.  1400  and  substitute  the  following: 

(a)  Offense — A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense, if,  with  intent  that  classified  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defense  be  used 
by  a  foreign  power  to  injure  the  national  de- 
fense, he  or  she  knowingly: 

(1)  communicates  such  classified  informa- 
tion directly  to  a  foreign  power  or  agent; 
or 

(2)  obtains  such  classified  Information  In 
order  to  communicate  the  information  di- 
rectly to  a  foreign  power  or  agent;  or 

(3)  enters  a  restricted  area  with  intent  to 
obtain  such  information  in  order  to  com- 
municate the  classified  information  directly 
to  a  foreign  power  or  agent. 

(b)  Grading — An  offense  described  In  this 
section  is — 

( 1 )  a  class  A  felony  In  time  of  war: 

(2)  a  class  B  felony  at  all  other  times. 

Secfton  1124.  Disclosing  Classified  Informa- 
tion. Strike  the  heading  and  section  and  sub- 
stitute tlie  following: 

Disclosing  National  Defense  Information 
by  Public  Servants. 

(a)  Offense — A  public  servant  or  former 
public  servant  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  If,  be- 
ing or  having  been  In  authorized  possession 
of  classified  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  he  or  she  knowingly  com- 
municates such  information  to  a  person  not 
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entitled  to  receive  it  with  the  Intent  to  In- 
jure tbe  United  SUtea. 

(b)  Exceptions  to  Liability  as  an  Accom- 
plice or  CkMisplrator — A  peraon  not  entitled 
to  receive  lii/orm*tlon  relating  to  tbe  na- 
tional delense  la  not  subject  to  proaecutlon 
as  an  accomplice  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401  for  an  offense  under  tnis  section, 
and  is  not  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  conunit  an  offense  under  this 
section. 

(c)  Defense — It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  (1)  that  the  infor- 
mation was  communicated  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  information  to  a  member 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; (2)  that  the  information  was  not 
properly  classified  under  the  definition  given 
la  section  1126(f). 

(d)  Grading — An  offense  described  In  this 
section  Is  a  class  E  Felony. 

Section  1028.  Definitions  for  Sections  112t 
Throvgh  1125. 

(a)  "Information  relating  to  the  national 
defense"  means: 

(1)  technical  details  of  military  operations 
or  weaponry; 

(2)  the  conduct  or  product  of  covert  for- 
eign intelligence  gathering  operations: 

(3)  military  contingency  plans  in  respect 
of  foreign  powers; 

provided  that  sxicb  iiiformation  would,  If 
obtained  by  a  foreign  power,  be  used  by  that 
power  to  Injure  significantly  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States,  and  tiiat  at 
the  time  of  the  offense  the  information  had 
not  previously  been  published. 

(b)  "Agent"  means  one  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  a  foreign  power  who  is  acting  on 
instructions  of  that  power. 

(c)  "Public  servant"  Is  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  contractor  who  prom- 
ises to  abide  by  this  section  when  given 
access  to  Information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

(d)  "Knowingly  communicates"  as  used 
in  i  1124(a)  means  that  the  public  servant 
knew  or  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion which  he  took  would  cause  injury  to 
the  national  defense  and  acted  without  tak- 
ing account  of  this  knowledge  and  balancing 
It  against  the  public's  right  to  know. 

(e)  "A  person  not  entitled  to  receive"  Is 
a  person  not  authorized  to  receive  Informa- 
tion under  a  statute  requiring  such  author- 
ization or  an  executive  order  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  statute  regarding  information 
that  Congress  has  authorized  be  kept  con- 
fidential. 

(f)  "Classified  information"  means  infor- 
mation properly  classified  pinsuant  to  a  valid 
statut«,  executive  order,  or  regulation,  and 
not  declassified  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
alleged  offense.  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  Information 
was  not  classified  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute,  executive  order,  or 
regrulation,  or  that  the  Information  was  not 
reasonably  subject  to  classlQcation  imder  the 
statute,  executive  order,  or  regulation. 

(g)  'Previously  been  published"  means 
made  public  in  any  form.  It  is  not  a  require- 
ment of  this  section  that  publication  was 
officially  made  or  authorized  by  an  officer  of 
the  government  with  authority  to  do  so. 

8.  Other  Sections  of  S.  1400  Which  Could  be 

Used  To  Censor  the  Press  and  Withhold 

Information  from  the  Public 

Aside  from  the  provisions  Included  In  the 
.so-called  "national  security"  chapter  of  S. 
1400,  several  other  sections  of  the  proposed 
Criminal  Code  could  be  used  to  stifle  the  flow 
of  vital  information  to  the  press  and  choke 
off  public  debate  through  lack  of  knowledge 
and  fear  of  censure. 

The  most  egregious  Is  the  combination  of 
the  deflnitlOR  of  property  in  Jill,  General 
Definitions,  with  the  prohibitions  of  5  1731, 
Theft,  and  f  1732,  Receiving  Stolen  Properly. 
Section  111,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  Anglo- American  law,  defines  "prop- 


erty" to  Include  "Intellectual  property  or  In- 
formation, by  whatever  mean*  preserved, 
although  only  tbe  means  by  which  it  Is  pre- 
served have  a  physical  locsUoa  .  .  ." 

{  1731.  theft  is  committed  If  one  know- 
ingly takes  "unauthorized  control  over  or 
makes  unauthorized  use,  disposition  or  trans- 
fer ..  .  of  property  of  another.  .  .  .  There  is 
federal  Jurisdiction  ,  .  .  if  .  .  .  the  property 
Is  owned  by,  or  Ls  under  the  care,  custody 
ex  control  of  the  United  States.  ..."  As  a 
recent  article  in  the  Nation  warned: 

"In  these  words  Is  hidden  the  monstrous 
concept  that  all  Information  In  possession 
of  the  government,  altliough  paid  for  by  the 
taxptayer  and  collected  by  public  servants 
in  the  course  of  public  duty,  is  transforn»ed 
into  the  private  property  of  the  government 
bureaucracy."  Criley,  "Sneaking  Up  on  the 
Press :  Nixon's  "Offlclal  Secrets  Act,' "  The 
Nation,  March  2,  1974,  p.  265,  266. 

The  drafter  of  this  section  has  publicly 
declared  that  reporters  to  whom  "govern- 
ment-owned" information  has  been  leaked 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  under  J  1732 
for  receiving  stolen  property.  Id.  at  267.  In- 
deed, government  briefs  In  the  Russo-Ells- 
berg  case  argued  that  both  men  were  thieves 
and,  by  clear  Implication,  that  their  news- 
paper recipients  were  receivers  of  stolen 
property. 

Even  tf  this  Congress  were  to  reject  the 
"Official  Secrets"  sectloiw  of  S.  1400,  the  above 
provisions  would  accomplish  the  same  end 
unless  revised  to  protect  our  First  Amend- 
ment rights  and  liberties.  Indeed,  they  would 
go  much  further,  since  the  theft  of  any  gov- 
ernment Information,  whether  or  not  clas- 
sified and  without  regard  to  motive,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  law.  It  would  thus 
give  the  government  the  power  to  punish 
any  leaks  of  embarrassing  or  inconvenient 
InXonnatlon. 

Two  more  provisions  of  S.  1400  directly 
lend  themselves  to  goverrunental  oppres- 
sion of  the  rights  of  speech  and  press.  Indeed, 
Daniel  Ellsberg  was  Indicted  under  the  pres- 
ent versions  of  both  these  sections.  Section 
1301,  Obstructing  a  Government  Function  by 
Fraud,  creates  a  new  offense  for  one  who  "in- 
tentionally obstructs.  Impairs,  or  perverts  a 
government  function  by  defrauding  the 
government  in  any  manner."  Since  "govern- 
ment function"  and  "defrauding"  are  no- 
where defined,  the  section  grants  wide  pros- 
ecutorial discretion  to  harass  the  press  for 
"Impairing"  efficient  operations  by  exposing 
offlclal  decision-making  processes  or  even 
outright  chicanery  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion which  was  the  government's  "property." 
See  Baas  v.  Henkel.  216  n.S.  462  (I&IO)  ("de- 
fraud of  the  United  States  "  defined  to  include 
impairing  any  government  function ) . 

Section  1742,  Unauthorized  Use  ol  a  Writ- 
ing, could  similarly  result  In  broad — and  un- 
constitutional— suppression  of  information. 
The  offense,  which  originally  was  limited  to 
forgery  of  securities  and  the  like,  has  been 
rewTitten  to  crlmiiutlize  a  much  wider  class 
of  behavior.  Under  $  1742,  one  may  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  "if  with  Intent  to  deceive  or 
harm  a  goveriunent  or  person  he  know- 
ingly . , .  (1)  issues  a  writing  without  author- 
ity to  do  so;  or  (2)  utters  or  possesses  a 
writing  which  has  been  Issued  without  au- 
thority." There  Is  federal  Jurisdiction  if  the 
writing  Is  or  piuports  to  be  "made  or  Issued 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  .  .  .  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  It  may  be  argued  that  the  in- 
clusion of  this  section  with  the  commercial 
offenses  precludes  its  use  In  a  wider  context. 
But  the  language  of  the  statute- — and  the 
government's  far-ranging  briefs  in  the  Russo- 
Ellsberg  case — support  no  such  complacence. 
The  statute  should  be  narrowed  to  reach 
commercial  offenses  only. 

e.  "Official  Secrets"  Offenses  in  S.  1. 

The  comparable  provisions  of  S.  1  are  less 
sweeping  an  Invasion  of  our  constitutional 


rights.  But  they  too  suffer  from  serious  prob- 
lems of  vagueness  and  overbreadth.  As  with 
S.  1400,  the  definitions  In  S.  1,  I  a-6Al,  of 
"foreign  power**  and  "national  defense  In- 
formatton"  are  far  too  broad  for  purposes 
of  attaching  criminal  liability  to  conduct  or 
speech.  Tbe  latter  definition,  although  ar- 
guably more  restricted  than  that  in  S.  1400, 
Includes  Information  regarding  "the  military 
capability  of  the  United  States."  Such  a 
phrase  leaves  actual  definition  in  the  hands 
of  the  prosecutor  and  the  Jury,  expanding  or 
contracting  the  meaning  of  "military"  to 
exclude  or  include  such  items  of  common 
knowledge  as  the  numlier  of  men  currently 
serving  In  the  armed  forces,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  grain,  or  the  shUting  oX  foreign 
alliances. 

Section  2-5B7,  Espionage,  uses  much  of 
the  same  vague  language  as  8.  1400.  The 
standard  of  culpability  is  "knowledge"  that 
the  national  defense  information  the  offender 
"gathers,  obtains,  or  reveals  .  .  ,  for  or  to  a 
foreign  power  or  its  agents"  "is  to  be  used  to 
the  Injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
advantage  of  a  foreign  power."  Under  §  1-2A1 
(a)  (3),  to  act  "knowingly"  is  to  act  with 
awareness  that  conduct  will  probably  cause 
a  prohibited  result.  A  reporter  revealing  "na- 
tional defense  hiformatlon"  may  well  know 
that  it  could  be  described  as  "injuring"  the 
United  States  by  those  who  elevate  govern- 
ment secrecy  over  public  debate  or  that  It 
may  aid  a  foreign  power  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States,  Justifying  Itself  to  its  own 
citizens,  or  in  myriad  ways  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  national  defense. 

The  statutory  standard  Ignores  Corin  v. 
United  States,  312  U.S.  19  (1941),  where  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  an  espionage  statute 
against  a  challenge  for  vagueness  partly  on 
the  ground  that  the  statute  required  "bad 
faith  '  or  "scienter.**  Id.  at  28.  If  guilty  in- 
tent was  not  present,  the  Court  ruled,  the 
criminal  sanctions  would  not  apply.  Id. 

Despite  the  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Heine.  151  P.2d  813  (2d  Cir.  1945),  cert, 
denied.  328  U.S.  833  (1946) ,  that  for  purposes 
of  espionage,  "information  relating  to  the 
national  defense"  did  not  include  informa- 
tion accessible  through  public  aoiu'ces,  S.  1 
includes  no  such  exception.  Its  espionage 
section  Is  thus  wide  open  to  abuse  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  S.  1400. 

Section  2-5B8,  Misuse  of  National  Defense 
Information,  gathers  Into  one  section  of- 
fenses spread  over  several  in  S.  1400.  Sub- 
section (a)(1)  is  virtually  identical  with 
S  1122  of  S.  1400  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
criticisms.  Although  the  subsection,  like  all 
the  offenses  Included  in  I  2-5B8,  requires  the 
prohibited  conduct  to  be  done  "in  a  manner 
harmful  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States," 
this  extra  prosecutorial  hurdle  is  too  vague 
to  deter  unconstitutionally  broad  prosecu- 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)(3),  slmUar  to  S  1123  of  S. 
1400,  makes  criminal  the  failure  to  deliver 
national  defense  Information  to  a  federal 
public  servant  "entitled  to  receive  It"  if  the 
possession  is  "knowingly  unauthorized." 
Subsection  (a)  (3)  does  require  that  there  be 
a  "demand"  for  the  relinquishment.  But  this 
does  nothing  to  solve  the  Fifth  Amendment 
problems  inherent  in  requiring  one  to  supply 
Incriminating  evidence  against  himself. 
Moreover,  since  neither  "unauthorized"  nor 
"entitled"  are  further  defined,  everyone  In- 
volved must  act  at  his  peril. 

Subsections  (a)  (4)  and  (5)  prohibit  the 
knowing  use  or  communication  to  an  "un- 
authorized" (undefined)  person  of  "com- 
munications Information,"  which  Is  defined 
in  5  2-5Al(3)(il)  to  Include  "the  design, 
construction,  use,  mahitenance,  or  repair 
of  any  device,  apparatus,  or  appliance  used 
or  prepared  or  planned  for  use  by  the  United 
States  or  a  foreign  power  for  cryptographic 
or  intelligence  surveillance  purposes  .  .  ." 
Under  these  sections,  it  might  be  a  felony 
for  someone  to  tell  others  about  radar  de- 
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vice  construction  observed  during  a  motor 
trip,  or  for  a  newspaper  to  publish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  communications  satel- 
lite program.  Once  again,  such  vague  stat- 
utes lend  themselves  to  prosecutorial  abuse, 
restrict  the  dissemination  of  information 
properly  In  the  public  domain,  and  sweep  the 
ordinary  citizen  within  an  unpredictable  net 
of  criminality. 

Section  2-5B9.  Violation  of  Wartime  Cen- 
sorship, prohibits  knowing  communication 
with  an  enemy  or  its  aUy  in  time  of  war  (un- 
defined) where  in  violation  of  a  federal  stat- 
ute, rule,  regulation,  or  order.  It  could  be 
used  to  curb  news  reporters'  and  others' 
travels  to  the  war  zone  or  to  allied  coun- 
tries for  legitimate  investigatory  purposes. 
If  this  section  had  been  law  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  If  the  Vietnamese  conflict  was  a 
"war,"  the  issuing  of  a  regulation  under  an 
existing  federal  statute  might  have  pre- 
vented Harrison  Salisbury's  reports  from 
North  Vietnam  or  other  reports  based  upon 
contact  with  "the  other  side."  The  First 
Amendment  contemplates  providing  Ameri- 
cans with  information  from  all  sources  in 
order  that  they  may  determine  for  them- 
selves what  is  true  and  what  is  false — and 
what  public  policy  should  be. 

At  the  very  least  this  statute  should  be 
limited  to  violation  of  federal  statutes.  Crim- 
inal liability  should  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  issued  through 
the  administrative  process.  It  is  Congress' 
Job  to  define  federal  crimes. 

Sections  2-8D3,  Theft,  and  2-8D4,  Receiv- 
ing Stolen  Property,  like  the  slmilsu-  sections 
in  S.  1400,  could  be  used  to  punish  the  press 
and  its  sources,  members  of  Congress,  and 
other  citizens  attempting  to  subject  govern- 
ment policy-making  to  outside  debate.  Sub- 
section (d)  (ill)  of  the  theft  provision  de- 
fines property  to  Include  "any  government 
file,  record,  document,  or  other  government 
paper  stolen  from  any  government  office  or 
from  any  public  servant."  Although  this  pro- 
vision is  considerably  narrower  than  the  defi- 
nition in  S.  1400,  it  might  still  cover  infor- 
mation transferred  to  reporters  by  officials 
with  less  than  final  control  over  its  disposi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  degree  of  knowledge  re- 
quired for  the  offense  of  receiving  stolen 
property  is  merely  that  it  "probably  has  been 
stolen." 

The  section  says  nothing  about  whether 
copying  of  documents  later  returned  to  their 
proper  place,  as  done  by  Ellsberg  and  Russo, 
constitutes  theft  or  not.  But  In  the  Russo- 
Ellsberg  trial  briefs,  the  government,  using 
similarly  equivocal  provisions  of  present  law, 
argued  that  a  government  record  is  the  in- 
formation contained  within  it  and  not  the 
pieces  of  paper  on  which  It  is  in  fact  re- 
corded. Under  the  government  theory,  Ells- 
berg and  Russo  were  guilty  of  theft  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  This  theory  would  estab- 
lish government  ownership  of  government 
"information"  In  much  the  same  way  as 
S.  1400  and  would,  similarly  and  drastically, 
reduce  the  sources  of  Information  vital  to 
intelligent  public  discussion  of  important 
public  issues. 

B.  Other  offenses  against  the  Nation 
1.  Treason 
The  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  (hereinafter  the 
Brown  Commission) ,  in  trjing  to  narrow  the 
definition  of  treason,  see  Working  Papers 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  vol.  I,  at  419-27 
(1970)  (hereinafter  Working  Papers),  re- 
worded it  so  as  to  reach  more  broadly  than 
ever  before  Into  areas  of  speech  and  conduct 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  See  Tes- 
timony of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures  on  the  Final  Re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  ^0-^3  (1972)  (here- 
inalter  1972  ACLU  Testimony) . 


Both  S.  1400,  S  1101,  and  S.  1,  S  2--6B1,  have 
substantially  returned  to  statutory  formulaa 
which  would  presumably  preserve  the  limits 
of  existing  law.  Including  tbe  necessity  of 
an  "Intent  to  betray,"  Cramer  v.  United 
States,  326  U.S.  1  (1944).  But  the  contours 
of  present  law  are  unclear.  Id.  at  46-47.  See, 
e.g.,  the  comment  in  United  States  v. 
Stephan,  50  P.  Supp.  738,  741-42  (E.D.  Mich. 
1943)  to  the  effect  that  "In  times  of  peace 
it  is  treason  for  one  of  our  citizens  to  Incite 
war  against  us."  Incitement  without  proof 
of  intent  could  well  be  no  more  than  advo- 
cacy protected  by  the  First  Amendment  even 
under  a  restrictive  reading  of  present  law  as 
requiring  an  iinequivocai  "call  to  violence 
now  or  in  the  future"  before  advocacy  may 
l>e  punished.  Noto  v.  United  States,  367  U.S. 
290,  298  (1961).  See  Yates  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  298  (1957).  Under  Brandenburg  v. 
Ohio,  395  U.S.  444  (1969),  the  only  speech 
which  may  be  punished  is  that  "directed" 
toward  causing  imminent  lawless  action  and 
likely  to  produce  it. 

Similarly,  the  treatment  of  propaganda 
broadcasters  as  traitors.  Chandler  v.  United 
States,  171  P.  2d  921  (1st  Cir.  1948),  cert 
denied,  336  U.S.  918  (1949);  Gillars  v.  United 
States,  182  P.  2d  962  (D.C.  Cir.  1950),  raises 
grave  constitutional  doubts.  One  man's  prop- 
aganda is  another's  free  speech,  as  the  bitter 
controversy  over  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
taught  the  nation.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
prosecution  and  persecution  of  those  who 
espouse  unpopular  doctrines,  the  crime  of 
treason  should  at  least  be  limited,  as  the 
Brown  Commission  suggested  at  one  point,  to 
"actual  participation  In  a  foreign  war  against 
the  United  States."  Working  Papers,  vol.  I, 
at  419-23. 

Among  the  salient  differences  between  S.l 
and  S.1400  in  defining  treason  is  that  S.l  con- 
fines itself  to  United  States  "nationals,"  while 
S.1400  applies  to  persons  "In  fact  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States."  The  latter 
formulation  is  clearly  ambiguous  and  over- 
broad. Citizens  of  other  nations  should  not 
be  chargeable  with  treason  against  the  United 
States.  The  need  for  clarification  is  lUx;istrated 
by  Carlisle  v.  United  States.  83  U.S.  147,  154 
(1873),  which  declared  that  aliens  domiciled 
In  the  United  States  are  covered  because  they 
owe  temporary  allegiance.  Moreover,  8.1400 
by  the  phrase  "In  fact"  apparently  bars  the 
defense  of  failure  to  know  that  one  owed  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States.  Such  a  defense 
is  plainly  crucial  to  Intent. 

S.l  provides  a  mandatory  death  p>enalty 
for  treason  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
ACLU  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  capital 
punishment  on  moral,  constitutional,  and 
practical  grounds.  Infiicting  the  death  pen- 
alty, as  has  so  often  been  demonstrated, 
does  not  deter  serious  crime  more  effectively 
than  severe  prison  sentences.  It  is  a  barbaric 
anachronism  which  diminishes  the  moral 
and  political  legitimacy  of  the  society  which 
practices  it.  See  Furman  v.  Geor0a,  408  U.S. 
238,  371  (1972)  (Marshall,  J.,  concurring). 
2.  Military  Activity  Against  the  United 

States 
Section  2-5B2  of  8.  1  makes  one  guilty 
of  the  offense  if  "with  intent  to  aid  the 
enemy  or  to  prevent  or  obstruct  a  victory 
of  the  United  States,  during  a  time  of  war 
and  within  the  United  States,  he  participates 
in  or  facilitates  military  activity  of  the 
enemy."  There  Is  no  precisely  comparable 
provision  in  S.  1400. 

The  section  Incorporates  the  Brown  Com- 
mission's suggested  redefinition  of  treason 
and  is  fraught  with  the  same  dangers.  Since 
neither  "facilitates,"  "military,"  nor  "war" 
is  defined  by  S.  1,  the  statute  could  arguably 
apply  to  an  undeclared  war,  such  as  that 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to  speech  In  praise 
of  the  goals,  tactics,  ideology,  governmental 
system,  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  "enemy," 
if  such  speech  might,  for  example,  stir  tliat 
enemy  to  renewed  military  vigor.  This  was 
the  very  charge  frequently  leveled  against 


critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  whose  loyalty, 
patriotism,  sincerity,  and  deep  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  United  States  were  beyond 
question.  The  apparent  purpose  and  likely 
effect  of  this  section  of  S.  1  is  the  stifling 
of  political  dissent,  of  conscience,  and  of  loy- 
al opposition.  By  its  vagueness  and  over- 
breadth, it  authorizes  sanctions  against  not 
only  the  genuine  enemies  of  oiir  nation  but 
also  those  who  express  disapproval  of  or 
actively  urge  changes  in  government  policy. 
In  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education 
V.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624,  640-41  (1943),  Jus- 
tice Jackson  for  the  majority  asserted  the 
claims  of  conscience  against  the  coercion  of 
the  state: 

Struggles  to  coerce  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment in  support  of  some  end  thought  essen- 
tial to  their  time  and  country  have  been 
waged  by  many  good  as  well  as  by  evil  men. 
...  As  first  and  moderate  methods  to  at- 
tain unity  have  failed,  those  bent  on  its  ac- 
complishment must  resort  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing severity.  As  governmental  presstu-e 
toward  unity  becomes  greater,  so  strife  be- 
comes more  bitter  as  to  whose  unity  it  shall 
be.  .  .  .  Those  who  begin  coercive  elimina- 
tion of  dissent  soon  find  themselves  exter- 
minating dissenters.  Compulsory  unification 
of  opinion  achieves  only  the  unanimity  of 
the  graveyard. 

"It  seems  trite  but  necessary  to  say  that 
the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution 
was  designed  to  avoid  these  ends  by  avoiding 
these  beginnings.  .  .  .  We  set  up  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  denies  those  in  power  any  legal 
opportunity  to  coerce  that  consent." 

It  seems  trite  but  necessary  to  say  that  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  words  are  as  true  now  as  when 
written.  A  provision  like  {  2-5B2  has  no  place 
in  our  constitutional  scheme  of  government. 

3.  Inciting  Overthrow  or  Destruction  of 
the  Government. 

Section  1103  of  S.  1400  and  Section 
2-5B3(a)  (2)  of  S.l  would  re-enact  the  Smith 
Act,  punishing  mere  advocacy  of  revolu- 
tionary change.  The  ACLU  vigorously  op- 
poses such  legislation  In  any  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  396  U.S.  444,  447 
(1969),  "the  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a 
State  to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  or  of  law  violation  except  when 
such  advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or  pro- 
ducing imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely 
to  incite  or  produce  such  action." 

The  S.l  provision  would  make  it  criminal 
for  one  to  advocate  the  "desirability  or 
necessity  of  armed  insurrection  under  cir- 
cumstances In  which  there  is  substantial 
likelihood  his  advocacy  will  imminently  pro- 
duce. In  fact,"  armed  insurrection  and  where 
there  is  Intent  "to  Induce  or  otherwise  cause" 
others  to  engage  in  armed  insurrection.  Al- 
though S.l  appears  designed  to  meet  the 
Brandenburg  test.  It  retains  many  of  the 
constitutional  difficulties  with  which  the 
Smith  Act  was  riddled.  The  standards  are  far 
too  subjective  to  reach  only  those  the  statute 
ostensibly  Intends  to  cover.  Since  no  overt 
act  is  necessary,  it  will  always  be  open  to  the 
trier  of  fact  to  find  "substantial  likelihood" 
of  armed  insurrection  where  in  fact  there 
was  none.  Such  a  standard  Invites  Judgment 
on  the  basis  of  passion  and  prejudice  against 
politically  unpopular  minorities.  The  speak- 
er's intent  Is  similarly  likely  to  be  Judged  by 
the  words  he  uses,  for  no  actions  other  than 
words  are  required. 

Despite- the  ancient  rule  of  criminal  law 
that  guilty  intent  and  guilty  act  must  coin- 
cide, that  unfocused  wickedness  Is  not 
enough  and  there  must  be  purpose  to  effect 
the  specific  criminal  result  or  at  least  fore- 
sight of  consequence,  e.g.,  Regina  v.  Cunning- 
ham, 41  Grim.  App.  R.  155,  3  Weekly  L.  R.  76 
(1957);  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494, 
499-500  (1951),  the  statute  fiu*ther  punishes 
one  who  "organizes  a  con^lracy  which  en- 
gages In  such  advocacy  .  .  ."  Thus  the  orga- 
nizer of  a  political  group,  though  he  may 
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have  left  It  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
illegal  »avoc»cy  or  even  have  opposed  it, 
would  be  punished  for  the  unforeseen  acts  of 
others.  A  law  which  «o  attenuate*  criminal 
responsibility  Invites  selective  enforcement 
ugalnst  the  most  vocal  and  most  successful 
opponents  of  the  government.  The  Supreme 
Couii  has  held  that  only  members  actively 
involved  in  an  organization,  and  speciflcally 
found  to  possess  giiilty  knowledge  and  Intent, 
may  be  convicted  of  Illegal  advocacy  under 
the  former  version  of  the  Smith  Act.  Scales 
v.  United  States.  367  U.S.  203,  228  (1961); 
yoto  V.  united  States.  367  U.S.  290,  297-300 
(1961). 

S.  1  further  pimishes  one  who.  as  »n  "active 
member"  of  a  conspiracy  which  ehgages  in 
illegal  advocacy,  "facilitates  such  advocacy." 
Under  this  provision,  a  member  who  hired  an 
auditorium  for  a  speech  later  found  to  vio- 
late the  statute,  even  though  he  neither  at- 
tended It,  knew  of  Its  contents  In  advance,  or 
participated  In  It,  could  be  convicted  of  a 
major  felony.  Those  "active  members"  who 
applauded  such  a  speech,  without  consider- 
ing It  to  constitute  illegal  advocacy  of  Imme- 
diate armed  Insurrection,  would  be  similarly 
liable.  Intent  and  act  are  totally  divorced 
from  each  other  by  s\ich  a  standard  of  cul- 
pability. Rights  of  free  speech  and  associa- 
tion, guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment, 
are  destroyed. 

Bad  as  8.  1  is.  the  Incitement  section  of 
S.  1400  Is  far  worse.  It  Is  a  prescription  for 
governmental  tyranny.  Under  its  loose  lan- 
guage, entirely  Innocent  conduct  Informed 
by  not  even  a  breath  of  suspicion  of  possible 
illegality,  could  be  the  basis  for  a  major 
felony.  "lT)he  most  theoretical  proposals  In 
the  most  unlikely  circimistances  carry  pen- 
olties  up  to  16  years  .  .  ."  Schwartz,  "The 
Proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code,"  13  Crlm.  L. 
Rep.  3265,  3273   (1973).  i 

Section  1103  punishes  one  who  "fw^th  In- 
tent to  bring  about  the  overthrow  or  de- 
struction of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  state  or  local  government,  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  permit,"  "incites 
others  to  engage  In  conduct  which  then  or 
at  some  future  time  would  facilitate  the 
overthrow  or  destruction  by  force  of  that 
government."  One  Is  similarly  liable  who, 
with  the  prescribed  intent,  "organlaes,  leads, 
recruits  members  for,  joins,  or  remains  an 
active  member  of,  an  organization  which  has 
as  a  purpose  the  incitement"  forbidden  In 
the  first  subsection. 

As  with  S.  1.  8.  1400  permits — Indeed,  en- 
courages— the  finding  o'.  criminal  Intent 
without  the  commission  of  a  single  act  be- 
yond speech  Itself.  The  connection  between 
advocacy  and  "overthrow  ...  of  the  govern- 
nieut"  Is  made  yet  more  tenuous  by  the  fail- 
ure to  require  either  Imminent  danger  or 
substantial  likelihood  of  success.  No  "armed 
Insurrection"  Is  necessary. 

And  the  word  "facilitate"  could  embrace 
incitement  of  others  to  make  speeches  or 
posters,  or  write  letters,  critical  of  govern- 
ment policy.  Section  1103  of  S.  1400  Is  a  blue- 
print lor.  in  Justice  Jackson's  phrase,  "co- 
ercive elimination  of  dissent"  and  "exter- 
mination of  dissenters."  "The  First  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  was  designed  to 
avoid  these  ends  by  avoiding  these  begin- 
nings." Bamette.  supra,  319  VS.  at  641.  This 
statute,  which  sanctions  the  punishment  of 
mere  "belief  In  an  Idea,'  Scales,  supra.  367 
U.S.  at  274  (Douglas,  J.,  dissenting),  paves 
tlie  way  for  destruction  of  ovir  society  more 
surely  than  the  incitement  It  condemns. 

4.    SABOTACC 

Sections  1111  and  1112  of  S.  1400  and  Sec- 
tion 2-5B4  of  S.  1  prohibit  impairing  mili- 
tary efTectlveness  by  damaging  property.  Al- 
though S.  1  Is  apparently  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  offense  to  military  property,  S.  1400 
reaches  out  to  embrace  virtually  everything 
and  every  activity  that  might  be  taken  In 
relation  to  It.  Section  1111  prohibits  damage 


to  or  delay  or  obstruction  of  any  United 
State*  property  or  that  of  "an  associate  na- 
tion," almost  any  other  property,  facility,  or 
service  that  la  or  might  be  used  in  the  na- 
tional defense,  or  production  or  repair  of 
such  property.  The  required  Intent  Is  "to 
Impair,  interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  or  an  associate  na- 
tion to  prepare  for  or  engage  in  war  or  de- 
fense activities.'  "Associate  nation"  Is  de- 
nned in  section  1111  of  S.  1400  as  "a  nation 
at  war  with  a  foreign  power  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war."  "War"  Is  not 
defined. 

Under  the  vague  terms  of  5  1111.  antl- Viet- 
nam war  demonstrators  who  "interfered 
with"  public  transportation  by  their  very 
numbers  could  have  been  prosecuted  for 
sabotage,  a  major  felony.  Nothing  In  the 
statute's  language  prohibits  a  jury  from 
deducing  "intent  ...  to  obstriict  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  engage  In 
war  or  defense  activities"  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Notlilng  would  prevent  prosecu- 
tion under  the  general  criminal  attempt, 
conspiracy,  and  solicitation  sections  of  S. 
1400,  see  sections  1001-03.  for  speech  encour- 
aging such  a  demonstration.  The  section 
could  be  used  to  destroy  the  rights  of  asso- 
ciation and  assembly  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment.  It  would  make  every  pub- 
lic demonstration,  no  matter  how  peaceful 
and  orderly,  subject  to  criminal  sanctions  at 
the  Iron  whim  of  official  power.  See  Cox  v. 
Louisiana,  379  U.S.  536.  557-68  (1965) ,  where 
the  Supreme  Court,  In  striking  down  a  simi- 
larly vague  and  overbroad  statute,  observed: 

"It  is  clearly  unconstitutional  to  enable  a 
public  official  to  determine  which  expressions 
of  view  will  be  permitted  and  which  will  not 
or  to  engage  In  Invidious  discrimination 
among  persons  or  groups  either  by  use  of  a 
statute  providing  a  system  of  broad  discre- 
tionary licensing  power  or,  as  in  this  case, 
the  equivalent  of  such  a  system  by  selective 
enforcement  of  an  extremely  broad  pro- 
hibitory statute." 

Section  1112  essentially  repeats  the  offense 
outlined  In  i  1111.  but  lowers  the  level  of 
required  intent  to  "reckless  disregard."  It 
thus  extends  still  further  the  opportunities 
for  official  suppression  of  that  vigorous  and 
effective  dissent  on  which  democracy  relies. 

Section  3-^34  of  S.  1  makes  it  criminal  for 
a  person  "with  Intent  to  Impair  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  United  States"  to 
"damage  ...  or  tamper  .  .  .  with  anything 
of  direct  military  significance  to  the  United 
States  .  .  ."  The  latter  phrase  Is  defined  In 
the  statute  to  Include  an  "armament  or  any- 
thing else  peculiarly  suited  for  military  use," 
even  when  only  "In  course  of  research  and 
development."  Since  Intent  to  impair  mili- 
tary effectiveness  could  be  read  to  Include 
any  opposition  to  development  of  weapons, 
no  matter  how  costly  or  obsolete,  editorials 
against  the  ABM,  news  stories  exposing 
enormotis  cost  over-runs  and  mechanical 
failure,  or  simply  a  citizen's  public  or  private 
remarks  against  the  situating  of  nuclear 
stockpiles  in  his  hometown,  could  be  prose- 
cuted on  the  theory  that  they  "damage"  the 
objects  of  their  disapproval.  This  section 
should  be  narrowed  to  apply  only  to  culpable 
physical  damage  to  or  Interference  with  mili- 
tary hardware. 

5.  Impairing  Military  Effectiveness  by  False 
Statement 

Section  1114  of  S.  1400  makes  It  criminal 
for  a  person,  In  time  of  war  (undefined)  and 
with  Uitent  to  aid  the  enemy  or  Interfere 
with  the  United  States'  ability  to  engage  In 
war  or  defense  activities,  knowingly  to  com- 
municate a  statement  "which  In  fact  Is  false" 
about  "losses,  plans,  operations,  or  conduct 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States," 
of  an  associate  nation,  or  of  an  enemy.  It 
similarly  piinislies  factually  false  statements 
about  civilian  or  military  catastrophe  or  "any 
other  matter  of  fact  which,  U  believed,  would 
be  likely  to  affect  the  strategy  or  tactics  of 


the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
likely  to  create  general  panic  or  serious  dis- 
ruption." 8.  1  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

Enactment  of  I  1114  would  effectively 
destroy  perhaps  the  most  Important  function 
of  a  free  press — the  obligation  to  report  fully 
and  fairly  In  times  of  national  crisis  the 
discoverable  facts  about  that  crisis.  It  wovild 
make  punishable  as  a  majoi*  felony  good- 
faith  errors  In  news  reports  about  a  wide 
range  of  activity. 

Moreover,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
high-level  official  concealment  of  such  facts 
as  the  bombing  of  Camixxlia  while  a  pros- 
ecutor pursues,  tries,  and  obtains  a  convic- 
tion in  the  erroneous  belief  that  such 
"facts"  were  false.  The  history  of  otir  In- 
volvement In  'Vietnam  suggests  that  when 
the  choice  is  between  the  official  and  the 
press  version  of  the  facts,  the  citizen  may  be 
better  off  trusting  the  press.  Without  It,  we 
might  never  have  learned  of  the  massacre 
at  My  Lai,  the  widespread  corruption  and 
oppression  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment, or  the  strange  discrepancy  between 
many  battlefield  reports  and  the  observable 
facts. 

A  free  press  is  going  to  make  mistakes 
Occasionally  it  Is  going  to  make  major  mis- 
takes. Criminal  liability  for  such  errors  can- 
not be  made  dependent  on  so  vague  an 
intent  as  "Interference  with"  the  "defense 
activities"  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
standard  would  permit  official  harassment 
of  politically  disfavored  publications.  It 
would,  m  effect.  Impress  the  press  into  gov- 
ernment service  until  such  time  as  the 
.state  of  "war"  come  to  an  end. 

6.  Offenses  Relating  to  MUitary  Service 

Both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  punish  evasion  of 
military  service,  obstruction  of  mlUtaxy  re- 
cruitment or  Induction,  and  causing  mu- 
tiny. Insubordination,  or  refusal  of  duty.  The 
S.  i  provisions,  sections  2-5B5  ando  2  5B6, 
are  more  narrowly  drawn  than  the  S.  1400 
provisions,  section  1115-17,  but  they  stUl 
present  serious  problems. 

Section  1115  criminalizes  the  failure  to 
"satisfactorily  complete"  civilian  substitute 
ser\'ice,  without  requiring  proof  of  culp- 
ability. Since  "satisfactorily  complete"  is 
nowhere  defined.  It  could  be  construed  to 
mean  anything  from  falUire  to  show  up  on 
time  one"  morning  to  failure  to  show  up  at 
all.  It  thus  creates  a  special  felony  which 
could  be  used  selectively  against  conscien- 
tious objectors. 

The  section  also  pttnishes  conduct  with 
Intent  to  avoid  or  delay  military  service 
which  "In  fact"  constlttites  false  swearing 
or  making  a  false  statement  (which  are  made 
criminal  by  sections  1342  and  1343).  Shace 
section  303(e)  specifies  that  "[c]ulpabllity 
is  not  required  with  respect  to  any  factor 
specified  in  the  description  of  the  offense 
as  existing  'in  fact,'"  section  1115  could 
be  read  to  permit  prosecution  for  Innocent 
false  statements  without  regard  to  the  cul- 
pability requirements  of  sections  1342  and 
1343.  so  long  as  the  larger  Intent  to  avoid 
military  obligations  was  found.  Or  it  could 
be  read  to  Incorporate  the  knowledge  of 
falsity  that  they  require.  Either  way  It  could 
support  conviction  for  conduct  or  speech 
which  had  nothing  to  do  wltli  actual  avoid- 
ance of  military  service  and  thus  again  in- 
vites discriminatory  prosecution  on  the  basis 
of  political  beliefs.  First  Amendment-pro- 
tected activity,  or  other  impermissible  cri- 
teria. 

By  contrast.  S.  1  section  2  5B5.  prohibit- 
ing avoidance  of  military  service,  appears 
definite  anl  limited.  But  it  also  provides 
that  the  offense  is  a  contiiiuing  one  until 
a  person  Ls  no  longer  under  a  duty  to  reg- 
ister, thereby  extending  the  possibilities  of 
prosecution  until  long  after  the  original 
offense  may  have  occurred  In  Toussie  v. 
United  States.  397  U.S.   112(1970;,  the  Su- 
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preme  Cour'.  construed  the  Selective  Service 
Act  to  requlire  observance  of  the  five-year 
statute  of  limitations  both  "to  protect  In- 
dividuals from  having  to  defend  themselves 
against  charges  when  the  basic  facts  may 
have  become  obscured  by  time  and  to  mln- 
imj:e  the  danger  of  official  punishment  be- 
cause of  acts  in  the  far-distant  past.  Such 

time  limit  may  also  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  encouraging  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials promptly  to  investigate  suspected 
criminal  activity."  Id.  at  114-15. 

Extending  the  time  limit  for  prosecution  Is 
another  Invitation  to  selective  prosecution. 
It  also  interferes  with  due  process  rights  to  a 
fair  and  speedy  trial.  For  example,  witnesses 
may  well  disappear  and  memories  grow  hazy 
over  a  13-year  period. 

Section  1116  of  S.  1400  forbids  Incitement 
of  others  to  "In  fact"  evade  military  or  sub- 
stitute service,  without  regard  to  First 
Amendment  protections  of  free  speech  or  to 
actual  connection  between  the  "Incitement" 
and  the  evasion.  Section  1117  of  S.  1400  simi- 
larly forbids  the  Incitement  of  mutiny,  In- 
subordination, refusal  of  duty,  or  desertion, 
and  the  "facilitation"  of  even  attempted 
mutiny  or  insubordination.  The  vagueness  of 
the  terms,  the  lack  of  proved  or  provable 
connection  between  the  speech  or  other  ex- 
pressive conduct  and  the  culpable  activity, 
would  permit  (^plication  of  the  statute  to 
such  constitutionally  protected  activities  as 
the  organization  of  G.I.  coffeehouses  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  or,  indeed,  to  any  speech 
which  might  encourage  "Insubordination.  " 
Section  2-5B6(a)  (3)  of  S.  1  similarly  makes 
it  criminal  for  one  to  "intentionally 
cause  .  .  .  Insubordination,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty  .  .  . '  The  only  definition  of 
"cause"  in  S.  1  Is  the  explanation  In  §  1-2A2 
that  conduct  causes  a  result  "when  It  Is  an 
antecedent  but  for  which  the  result  would 
not  have  occurred."  Such  a  definition  does 
little  In  practice  to  close  the  gap  between 
speech  and  action.  It  does  not  even  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  prohibition  In  Brandenhurg  v. 
Ohio,  335  U.S.  444  (1969),  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  speech  which  Is  not  likely  to 
produce  imminent  lawless  action. 

n.    OFtrNSES    .\GArNsT    PUBLIC    ORDER 

A.  Rioting 

Although  the  Brown  Commission  Consult- 
ant's Report  persuasively  recommended  sharp 
limitations  on  federal  riot  law  because  of 
constitutional  difficulties  and  overlapping 
state  jurisdiction,  see  Working  Papers,  vol.  II 
at  991-1029,  the  Commission's  Final  Report 
(an.  10047),  S.  1400,  and  S.  1  all  contain 
anti-riot  provisions  which  could  substantially 
Interfere  with  First  Amendment  rights.  Like 
many  of  the  offenses  against  national  secu- 
rity, the  antl-rlot  laws  are  broad  and  vague, 
sweeping  within  their  terms  conduct  clearly 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  falling  to 
notify  the  law-abiding  of  what  conduct  is 
properly  forbidden,  and  providing  a  con- 
venient tool  for  discriminatory  prosecution 
and  governmental  oppression  of  political 
adversaries. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  time 
and  again  that  public  peace  cannot  be  pre- 
served at  the  price  of  sacrificing  public  dis- 
course and  dissent,  e.g.,  Coates  v.  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 402  U.S.  611  (1971);  Terminiello  v. 
City  of  Chicago.  337  U.S.  I  (1949).  In  Ter- 
miniello the  Court  declared  that  "a  function 
of  free  speech  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  to  invite  dispute.  It  may  Indeed  best 
serve  Its  high  purpose  when  It  Induces  a  con- 
dition of  unrest,  creates  dissatisfaction  with 
fonditions  as  they  are.  or  even  stirs  people 
to  anger.  Speech  is  often  provocative  and 
challenging.  It  may  strike  at  prejudices  and 
preconceptions  and  have  profound  unsettling 
ollects  as  It  presses  for  acceptance  of  an  idea. 
Tnat  is  why  freedom  of  speech,  though  not 
riLisolute,  ...  Is  nevertheless  protected  against 
ctnsorshlp  or  punishment,  xmless  shown  like- 
ly to  produce  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  a 


serious  substantive  evil  that  rises  far  above 
public  inconvenience,  annoyance,  or  unrest. 
.  .  .  There  Is  no  room  under  our  Constitution 
for  a  more  restrictive  view.  For  the  alterna- 
tive wotild  lead  to  standardization  of  ideas 
either  by  legislatures,  courts,  or  dominant 
political  or  community  groups."  337  U.S.  at 
4-5. 

Rioting  Is  not  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  But  In  this  context  only  violent 
activity  itself  or  conduct  clearly  and  im- 
mediately productive  of  such  activity  should 
be  punisnable  by  the  criminal  law.  Such  con- 
duct cannot  be  speech  alone.  See  Branden- 
burg v.  Ohio,  395  U.S.  444  (1969),  holding 
that  the  government  may  forbid  speech  only 
when  it  Is  "directed  to  Inciting  or  producing 
inuninent  lawless  action  and  Is  likely  to  Incite 
or  produce  such  action."  Id.  at  447  (em- 
phasis added).  Speech  which  Is  the  occasion 
for  violence  is  not  necessarily  the  cause  of 
it.  See  Working  Papers,  vol.  II  at  1000:  "What 
is  obviously  lacking  Is  any  requirement  that 
the  proscribed  speech  poses  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  of  violence.  The  statute  .  .  .  refers 
[only]  to  the  danger  that  the  violence  ...  on 
the  part  of  the  rioters  will  cause  Injury  to 
person  or  property."  [Emphasis  In  original.] 
A  statute  which  allows  government  officials  to 
determine  when  the  connection  suffices  can 
only  lead  to  the  dangers  the  Court  warned 
against  in  Cox  v.  Louisiana,  379  U.S.  536,  557- 
58  (1965) :  "It  Is  clearly  unconstitutional  to 
enable  a  public  official  to  determine  which 
expressions  of  view  will  be  permitted  and 
Wiiich  win  not.  .  .  ."  And  see  Hess  v.  Indiana, 
94  S.  Ct.  326  (1973),  In  which  the  Court 
majority  and  dissenters  read  exactly  opposite 
meanings  into  the  same  words  uttered  by  a 
demonstrator  In  a  moment  of  confusion  and 
potential  violence.  Recovery  of  the  actual 
meaning  of  speech  In  such  moments  from 
the  memories  of  participants  after  the  fact 
is  at  best  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task. 
A  society  which  a.^lgns  criminal  liability  on 
the  basis  of  such  fragile  distinctions  runs 
too  high  a  risk  of  penalizing  the  Innocent. 
1.  Inciting  or  Leading  a  Riot 

Sections  1801  and  1805  of  S.  1400  and  sec- 
tion 2-9B1  of  S.  1  prcrfilbit  Inciting  five  or 
more  persons  to  riot.  Neither  statute  dis- 
tinguishes between  major  and  minor  dis- 
orders in  setting  the  penalty,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Brown  Commission.  See  |  1801 
(3)  of  Its  Final  Report.  Both  statutes  define 
a  riot  8is  a  disturbance  involving  violent  and 
tumultuous  conduct  which  creates  a  danger 
of  injury  to  persons  or  property  or  obstructs 
a  government  function.  S.  1400  requires  that 
the  danger  be  "grave,"  S.  1.  that  it  be  "Im- 
mediate." S.  1  further  requires  the  Injury 
Involved  to  be  "serious"  and  the  obstruction 
to  be  "substantial."  Either  formulation  is  an 
improvement  over  the  even  more  vague 
wording  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  the  first  federal  riot  law.  But  neither 
approaches  the  constitutional  standard  en- 
unciated by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Branden- 
burg v.  Ohio,  supra,  395  U.S.  at  447  (1969) 
(even  advocacy  of  force  or  violation  of  law  is 
protected  speech  except  when  It  aims  at  and 
is  likely  to  produce  "Imminent  lawless  ac- 
tion"). But  see  United  States  v.  Matthew, 
419  P.2d  1177  (DC.  Clr.  1969)  (upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  D.C.  riot  statute, 
similar  to  S.  1400) . 

Both  statutes  can  be  used  to  punish  mere 
advocacy,  even  where  no  riot  In  fact  occurs 
or  where  the  connection  between  speech  and 
violence  Is  merely  temporal.  They  thus  sub- 
stantially Invade  territory  governed  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Tumultuous  conduct 
which  "obstructs  a  government  function" 
may  be  no  more  than  a  noisy  but  peaceful 
demonstration  temporarily  blocking  a  gov- 
ernment driveway.  Such  conduct  is  well 
within  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
of  assembly  and  petition. 

Additionally,  both  statutes  punish  the 
giving  of  "commands,  Instructions,  or  direc- 
tions in  furtherance  of"  a  riot.  S.  1400  also 


makes  It  criminal  to  "urge  participation  In  " 
or  "lead"  a  riot.  Again,  Hess  v.  Indiana,  94 
S.Ct.  326  (1973),  amply  demonstrates  the 
difficulties  encountered  In  determining  who 
Is  trying  to  further  a  riot  and  who  is  trying 
to  limit  It.  Such  speech  Is  protected  not  only 
by  the  First  Amendment,  but  also  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  guarantee  of  due  process 
of  law.  The  standards  for  punishment  are 
so  vague  as  to  require  potential  violators, 
law  enforcement  personnel,  and  judge  or 
Jury  to  guess  at  their  meaning.  See  Lanzetta 
V.  New  Jersey.  306  U.S.  451  (1938) . 

S.  1400  would  substantially  broaden  fed- 
eral riot  jurisdiction.  Interstate  travel,  u-e 
of  the  mail,  or  u?e  of  Interstate  commerce 
facilities,  regardless  of  Intent,  "in  the  course 
of  the  planning,  promotion,  management, 
execution,  conoummaticn.  or  concealment  of 
the  offense,"  would  be  sufficient.  There  would 
be  jurisdiction  where  "the  riot  obstrxicts  a 
federal  government  function."  Any  realistic 
attempt  to  enforce  such  provisions  would 
involve  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  riot  police,  since  nearly  every 
"tumultuous  disturbance"  of  whatever  de- 
scription would  fall  Into  one  or  another  of 
the  jurisdictional  categories.  "What  such  pro- 
visions really  do  Is  give  the  federal  govern- 
ment unfettered  discretion  to  second-guess 
state  law  enforcement  officials,  and  to  decide, 
perhaps  for  purposes  far  removed  from  legi- 
timate lav/  enforcement  concerns,  to  prose- 
cute those  whom  the  state  falls  to  charge  or 
convict,  or  sentence  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  federal  officials.  Civil  libertarians  have  long 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a  roving  fed- 
eral police  force  as  a  substantial  step  toward 
governmental  tyranny. 

2.  Arming  Rioters 

Both  section  1802  of  S.  1400  and  section 
2-9B2  of  S.  1  prohibit  training  others  in  the 
use  of  weapons  with  culpable  Intent — In  S. 
1400  Intent  to  "promote"  a  riot  and  In  S.  1 
Intent  that  the  weapon  be  used  in  a  riot. 
Neither  section  makes  It  clear  whether  a  riot 
need  occur  nor  requires  any  actual  danger 
of  Imminent  violence.  Since  there  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  in  teaching  another  to  use 
a  firearm  under  present  law.  and  such  teach- 
ing may  Involve  no  more  than  speech,  the 
offense  may  create  a  trap  for  innocent  talk. 
Cy.  Working  Papers,  vol.  II  at  1002.  In  prac- 
tice it  could  force  defendants  to  prove  lack 
of  guUty  Intent  Instead  of  placing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
where  It  belongs,  on  the  prosecution. 
Advocacy  which  Is  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  may  be  used  to  prove  Intention 
to  "promote"  a  riot,  a  standard  which  neither 
clearly  defines  the  prohibited  conduct  nor 
guides  law  enforcement  officials  or  courts  in 
determining  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
potential  offenders  and  those  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

3.  Engaging  In  a  Riot 

The  t)rlmary  problem  with  section  1803  cf 
S.  1400  and  section  2  9B3  of  S.  1,  which 
prohibit  "engaging  In"  a  riot,  is  the  dis- 
cretion left  to  law  enforcement  officials  bi 
the  vagueness  of  the  term  "engaging  in." 
Such  broad  provisions  can  only  encourage 
dragnet  arrests,  where  police  make  the 
arbitrary  determination  that  everyone  with- 
in sight  or  reach  Is  "engaging  in"  the  dis- 
turbance, even  though  many  of  them  may 
be  persons  who  have  committed  no  culpable 
act  whatsoever  or  Innocent  bystanders  caught 
up  In  unexpected  circumstances.  It  Invites 
arrest  on  the  basis  of  such  irrelevant  factors 
as  race,  age,  and  manner  of  dress.  The  later 
invalidation  of  such  arrerts  or  the  dismissal 
of  charges  cannot  compensate  the  victims  for 
restraint.  Incarceration,  or  such  collateral 
consequences  of  arrest  as,  under  current  law, 
the  inclusion  of  their  fingerprints  In  crime 
control  databanks  and  the  refusal  by  pub- 
lic or  private  employers  to  hire  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  brush  with  the  law.  See  Sullivan 
V.  Murphtj,  478  F.  2d  938  (D.C.  Cir.  1973) . 
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4.  Falling  to  Obey  a  Blot  Control  Order 
Section  1804.  ot  S.  1400  and  section  2-9B4 

of  S.  1  would  Justify  mass  arrests  for  failure 
to  obey  a  federal  public  servant's  reasonable 
riot  control  order.  Under  S.  1400,  n<}  riot  or 
violence  need  actually  occur.  \ 

5.  1  substantially  follows  the  Brown  Com- 
mission recommendation  limiting  the  offense 
to  orders  given  In  the  •Immediate  Vicinity" 
of  a  riot  by  persons  with  supervisory!  author- 
ity over  a  public  safety  force.  S.  1«00  em- 
braces disobedience  in  the  vlcinitt'  of  an 
"impending  riot"  as  well.  "Public  pervanf 
is  defined  in  section  111  of  S.  140(^  as  "an 
officer,  employee  ...  or  other  person  I  author- 
ized to  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  al  govern- 
ment or  serving  the  government  j  or  any 
branch,  department,  or  agency  theicof. ..." 
Nothing  In  section  1804  requires  th>  public 
servant  whose  orders  It  is  an  Infraction  to 
disobey  to  be  a  public  safety  officer  or  have 
any  specific  authority  related  to  thf  specific 
circumstances.  ! 

Under  S.  1400,  members  of  the  ptess  and 
public  could  be  ordered  to  "move,  (iisperse, 
or  refrain  from  specified  activity '—j-such  as 
taking  photographs — by  any  government  offi- 
cial who  objected  to  their  presence  oft  activity 
In  an  area  where  a  riot  was  "impiendUig." 
Such  vague  provisions  give  governn^nt  offi- 
cials broad  powers  to  interfere  M<lth  free 
speech  and  press  and  to  control  t^hat  the 
public  learns  about  government  reaponse  to 
protest  demonstrations  as  well  as  \o  riots, 
or  potential  riots.  But  these  are  matters  of 
which  the  public  should  be  thoroujfhly  and 
accurately  Informed.  | 

5.  Disorderly  conduct      | 

Section  1871  of  S.  1400  would  nike  it  a 
violation  of  federal  law  to  behave]  tumul- 
tuously.  violently  or  thrcatenlnglj,  cause 
"unreasonable  noise,"  us©  abuslvt^  or  ob- 
scene language  or  behave  obscenely  ih  a  pub- 
lic place,  obstruct  pedestrian  or  Vehicular 
traffic  or  a  public  facility,  persistently  follow 
someone  in  a  public  place,  solicit  a  sexual  act 
In  a  public  place,  or  engage  In  "afay  other 
conduct  which  creates  a  hazardous  or  physi- 
cally offensive  condition  for  no  legitimate 
purpose."  The  required  intent  Is  afcrely  to 
alarm  or  annoy  another  person  oril  reckless 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  another  ilerson  is 
bothered  by  the  prohibited  conduw.  Juris- 
diction Is  limited  to  the  special  territorial, 
maritime,  and  aircraft  Jurlsdictioa  of  the 
United  States.  J 

The  offenses  encompas.sed  by  secljlon  1871 
are  limited  only  by  imagination.  Is  it  a  vio- 
lation to  yell  or  run  in  the  halls  of  Ct  federal 
building?  To  swear  loudly  enough  to  be  over- 
heard? To  Impede  passersby  by  standing  on 
a  busy  street  corner  In  "Indian  coimtry"? 
To  be  noisy  on  an  airplane?  Such  a  law  vio- 
lates the  rule  of  Cox  v.  Louisiana.  379  U.S. 
536  (1965),  by  giving  law  enforcerqent  offi- 
cials virtually  unfettered  discretion  to  apply 
a  broad  prohibitory  statute  against  those 
whose  speech  or  conduct  is  "annoying"  to 
them  or  others.  But  the  exercise  of  consti- 
tutional rights  cannot  be  limited  jto  those 
occasions  on  which  it  does  not  annojr  others. 
Cooper  v.  i4aron,  358  U.S.  1  (1958).  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  repeatedly  overturijed  stat- 
utes which  chill  First  Amendment  rights. 
Such  statutes  cause  the  public  to  pteer  far 
wider  of  the  prohibited  zone  of  condjuct  than 
necessary,  because  they  fail  to  ^-e  clear 
warning  of  what  the  law  forbids,  "vhey  give 
police  the  power  to  enforce  them  s4lcctlvely 
"against  those  whose  association  tokether  is 
annoying  because  their  Ideas,  their  Bfe-style 
cr  their  physical  appearance  is  restated  by 
the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizendf '  Coates 
V.  City  of  Cincinnati.  402  U.S.  611.  6lB  (1971). 
See.  NAACP  v.  Bvtton.  371  U.S.  411  (1963). 
Even  public  obscenity,  at  least  waere  It  is 
essentially  expressive  conduct,  Is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  Hess  v.  Ijtuiana.  94 
set.  326  (1973);  Cohen  v.  CalifOfnia.  403 
U.S.  15  (1971)    (reversing  a  state  qpnvlctlon 


for  "offensive  conduct"  for  use  of  a  word, 
generally  thought  of  as  obscene,  to  express 
strong  emotion  about  a  political  issue).  And 
the  general  rule  on  solicitation  of  sexual 
contact,  at  least  In  tort  law,  has  long  been 
that  "there  Is  no  harm  In  asking."  See,  e.g., 
Samms  v.  Eccles.  11  Utah  2d  289.  358  P.  2d 
344  (1961). 

B.  Drugs 

The  Brown  Commission  recommended  that 
possession  of  marijuana  be  treated  as  a  mere 
regulatory  Infraction,  subject  to  a  fine  only, 
see  Comment  in  Its  Final  Report  at  255.  The 
final  report  of  the  National  Conmilsslou  on 
Marijuana  axid  Drug  Abuse  recommended 
that  marijuana  possession  be  decriminalized 
altogether.  See  Marijuana:  A  Signal  of  Mis- 
understanding (1972).  Yet  both  S.  1400,  sec- 
tion 1823,  and  S.  1,  section  2-9E1,  make  pos- 
session a  misdemeanor.  In  S.  1400  the  penalty 
for  a  first  offense  can  be  as  much  as  one  year 
Imprisonment  and  a  $10,000  fine.  In  S.  1  the 
possible  penalty  is  six  months  In  Jail  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $50  per  day.  Under  8.  1400 
an  offender  previously  convicted  of  violating 
state  or  federal  drug  laws  may  be  convicted 
of  a  telony  and  punished  by  three  years  In 
Jail  and  a  $25,000  fine. 

As  the  Browii  Commission  observed: 
"available  evidence  does  not  demonstrate  sig- 
nificant deleterious  effects  of  marijuana  in 
quantities  ordinarily  consumed;  .  .  .  any 
risks  appear  to  be  significantly  lower  than 
those  attributable  to  alcoholic  beverages;  .  .  . 
the  social  cost  of  criminalizing  a  substantial 
segment  of  otherwise  law-abiding  citizenry 
Is  not  Justified  by  the.  as  yet,  undemon- 
sirated  harm  of  marijuana  vise;  and  .  .  . 
Jail  penalties  for  use  of  marijuana  Jeopardize 
the  credibility  and  therefore  the  deterrent 
value  of  our  drug  laws  with  renpect  to  other, 
demonstrably  harmful  drugs."  Comment  to 
Final  Report  at  265. 

The  ACLU  strongly  endorses  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  marijuana  possession  and  use. 
Important  constitutional  rights  are  at  stake, 
including  the  right  to  privacy.  C/..  e.g.,  Stan- 
ley v.  Georgia.  394  U.S.  657  (1969).  The  fact 
that  marijuana  use  may  be  morally  "annoy- 
ing" to  many  persons  Is  not  sufficient  basis 
for  making  it  criminal.  See  Coates  v.  City  of 
Cincinnati.  402  U.S.  611  (1971).  The  exist- 
ence of  such  arbitrary  penalties  for  conduct 
not  clearly  shown  to  be  harmful  encourages 
selective  enforcement,  police  corruption,  and 
the  use  of  such  police  techniques  as  entrap- 
ment and  Illegal  searches.  It  diverts  millions 
of  law  enforcement  dollars  and  thousands  of 
man-hours  away  from  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  serious  crime. 

Although  we  approve  of  the  special  sen- 
tencing provi.sions  In  S.  1400,  adding  18 
use.  i  5101  to  permit  court  discretion  in 
placing  first  offenders  on  probation  without 
entering  a  conviction  on  their  record,  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  we  believe  that 
discriminalizatlon  is  long  overdue. 

In  addition,  the  ACLU  believes  that  crim- 
inal punishment  of  hard-drug  addicts,  whose 
use  and  possession  of  the  drugs  is  funda- 
mentally a  result  of  Illness  rather  than 
criminal  Intent,  is  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. See  Robinson  v.  California.  370  U.S. 
660  (1962),  holding  It  unconstitutional  to 
make  addiction  per  ae  a  crime;  Powell  v. 
Texas,  392  US..  514  (1968)  (dissenting  opin- 
ion) .  If  the  Eighth  Amendment  ban  on  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  forbids  punish- 
ment for  "an  irresistible  compulsion."  ac- 
cording to  Justice  White,  concurring  In 
Powell,  supra,  392  U.S.  at  348,  "I  do  not  see 
how  It  can  constitutionally  be  a  crime  to 
yield  to  such  a  compulsion."  We  agree. 

Section  1821  of  S.  1400  imposes  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  for  traffickers  Ixi 
heroin  or  morphine — five  years  if  the  drug 
weighs  less  than  four  ounces,  ten  years  if  It 
weighs  four  ounces  or  more,  and  life  Im- 
prisonment without  parole  for  second  hard- 
drug  offenders  trafficking  In  four  ounces  or 
more.  Mandatory  minimum  sentences  have 


been  specifically  disapproved  by  the  Brown 
Commission,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  ot 
Justice  (National  Crime  Commission),  and 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Working 
Papers,  vol.  U  at  1063-63.  Such  harsh  man- 
datory sentences  destroy  any  possibility  for 
rehabilitation  based  on  the  indlvidu^  char- 
acter^tics  of  the  offender.  Under  their  pro- 
visions an  Indigent  narcotics  addict  who  sells 
drugs  only  to  support  his  own  habit  and  has 
no  other  history  of  criminal  behavior  is  dis- 
carded as  an  unworthy  hximan  being  along 
with  big-time  dealers  and  major  felons.  But 
It  Is  the  little  offender,  without  the  backing 
of  organized  crime,  who  Is  most  likely  to  be 
arrested  and  suffer  the  prescribed  penaltlca 
C.  Obscenity 
Both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  make  It  a  federal 
felony  to  disseminate  obscene  material, 
thereby  punishing  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  ACLU  opposes  any  restriction  on  ex- 
pression on  the  groxuids  that  It  is  somehow 
obscene,  immoral,  shameful,  or  distasteful. 
Tlie  Constitution  requires  that  such  Judg- 
ments be  left  to  the  individual  rather  than 
to  the  government.  Justice  Douglas,  dissent- 
ing from  the  Supreme  Court  majority  In 
Miller  v.  California.  93  S.  Ct.  2607  (1973). 
outlined  the  dangers  of  determining  that 
some  forms  of  expression  are  beyond  the 
protections  of  the  Constitution: 

"The  idea  that  the  First  Amendment  per- 
mits government  to  ban  publications  that 
are  'offensive'  to  some  people  puts  an  ominous 
gloss  on  freedom  of  the  press.  That  test 
would  make  it  possible  to  ban  any  paper  or 
any  Journal  or  magazine  In  some  benighted 
place  ...  To  give  the  power  to  the  censor, 
as  we  do  today.  Is  to  make  a  sharp  and 
radical  break  with  the  traditions  of  a  free 
society  .  .  .  the  materials  before  us  may  be 
garbage.  But  so  Is  much  of  what  Is  said  In 
political  campaigns,  in  the  daily  press,  on 
TV  or  over  the  radio.  By  reason  of  the  First 
Amendment — and  solely  because  of  It — 
speakers  and  publishers  have  not  been 
threatened  or  subdued  because  their 
thoughts  and  Ideas  may  be  'offensive'  to 
some."  Id.  at  2626. 

A  definition  of  obscenity  that  would  both 
give  fair  warning  of  what  is  prohibited  and 
limit  itself  to  the  truly  pornographic  has 
defied  the  best  legal  minds  of  the  century. 
In  Miller,  supra,  the  Court  majority  con- 
fidently predicted  that  Its  newest  test  would 
single  out  protected  "commerce  In  Ideas' 
from  punishable  "commercial  exploitation 
of  obscene  material  "  Id.  at  2621.  The  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  responded  two  weeks  later 
by  holding  that  the  widely  acclaimed  movie 
"Carnal  Knowledge"  was  obscene.  Jenkins  v. 
State.  13  Crlm.  L.  Rep.  2386  (July  2,  1973). 
In  reversing  that  decision,  Jenkins  v. 
Georgia,  42  U.S.L.W.  5055  (U.S.  June  24, 
1974),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  relieve  itself  of  "the  awe- 
some task  of  making  case  by  case  at  once 
the  criminal  and  the  constitutional  law."  Id. 
at  5058  (Brennan.  J.  dissenting).  The  con- 
stitutional definition  of  ol>scenity  remains 
uncertain. 

Moreover,  as  the  Supreme  Court  held  la 
Stanley  v.  Georgia.  394  U.S.  557.  664  (1969). 
"a  man's  home  Is  his  castle  "  when  it  comes 
to  determining  what  book.s  he  shall  read 
there  or  what  films  he  shall  see  there.  Even 
obscenity  laws  which  do  not  directly  invade 
the  home  interfere  with  constitutionally 
protected  privacy,  for  they  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  materials  for  private  use. 

Section  1851  of  S.  1400  and  section  2-9F6 
of  8.  1  einbodv  the  classic  defects  of  obscen- 
ity law.  S.  1400  prohibits  distribution  of 
and  advertisements  for  material  containing 
explicit  representation  or  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  sexual  Intercourse  or  explicit  close- 
up  representation  of  human  genitals.  The 
only  exception  Is  for  .such  material  as  "a 
minor  portion  .  .  .  reasonably  necessary  and 
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appropriate  ...  to  fulfill  an  artistic,  eclen- 
tlflc,  or  literary  purpose."  Even  that  ex- 
ception falls  If  the  material  was  "Included 
primarily  to  stimulate  prurient  Interest." 
Only  a  limited  class  of  students  and  teachers 
In  "Institutions  of  higher  learning"  and 
persons  with  a  medical  prescription  for 
pornography  are  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tion. It  Is  no  defense  that  the  distributor 
did  not  believe  the  material  to  be  obscene 
If  he  had  general  knowledge  of  Its  content. 

Such  standards  are  plainly  Impossible  for 
policemen,  prosecutors.  Judges,  Juries,  coun- 
sel, publishers,  or  private  citizens  to  apply. 
Everything  from  the  Bible  to  "The  Joy  of 
Sex" — both  national  best-sellers — could  be 
swept  within  their  prohibition. 

S.  1  takes  a  different  route  to  an  equally 
unconscionable  result.  Section  2-9F5  prohib- 
its dissemination  of  material  If  taken  as  a 
whole  It  "has  as  Its  dominant  theme  an  ap- 
peal to  a  shameful  or  morbid  Interest  of 
an  average  person  In  sex,  nudity,"  violence, 
or  scatology  and  "exceeds  the  candor  per- 
missible" In  representing  or  describing  such 
matters.  The  standards  to  be  applied  are 
those  generally  accepted  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  the  offense  occurred.  S.  1  thus 
Invites  a  local  Jury  to  dictate  the  standards 
for  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  gives 
government  the  power  to  determine  what  Is 
"shameful,"  who  Is  "average,"  and  how 
candid  one  may  be  In  sexually — or  violent- 
ly— oriented  speech.  It  encourages  the  sup- 
pression of  politically  unpopular  ideas  under 
the  guise  of  concern  for  public  morality  be- 
cause of  the  words  In  which  they  are 
expressed. 

Neither  statute  distinguishes  between 
adults  and  children  as  targets  for  distri- 
bution of  obscene  material,  between  willing 
and  unwilling  adults,  or  between  the  ftill- 
tlme  dealer  In  pornography  and  the  man 
who  lends  a  book  to  a  friend.  But  even  If 
they  did,  the  ACLU  believes  that  they  would 
violate  the  First  Amendment.  Censorship  of 
children's  reading  or  viewing  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Individual  parents,  not 
turned  over  wholesale  to  the  state.  The  effort 
to  distinguish  the  adult  panderer  from  the 
adult  Interested  reader  for  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment is  one  the  Constitution  clearly  for- 
bids. The  state  that  begins  by  restricting  ac- 
cess to  sexually-oriented  expression  may  end 
by  restricting  access  to  all  expression  that 
offends  those  in  power. 

No  less  than  government  attempts  to  con- 
trol Information  about  Its  own  behavior  or  to 
stifle  political  dissent  directly  as  "Incite- 
ment," obscenity  statutes  strike  at  the  heart 
of  due  process  and  free  speech.  They  attack 
the  foundations  of  our  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. 

m.     OFFENSE    ACAU>;ST    GOVERNMEICT    PROCESSES 

Under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  Integ- 
rity and  neutrality  of  government  operations, 
both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  would  permit  govern- 
mental interference  with  First,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Amendment  rights.  There  is  a  genuine 
need  to  protect  Judicial  and  administrative 
proceedings  from  corruption  and  intimida- 
tion. But  this  need  must  not  be  used  to 
invade  constitutional  rights  where  the  be- 
havior curbed  has,  at  most,  slight  chance  of 
deleterious  effect.  Public  demonstrations  di- 
rected primarily  at  public  opinion  must  not 
be  suppressed  on  the  theory  that  they  Inter- 
fere with  the  sanctity  of  the  Judicial  process. 
Vigorous  advocacy  must  not  be  stifled  under 
the  label  of  criminal  contempt. 

A.  Obstructing  a  Government  Function 
Section  1302  of  S.  1400  and  section  2-6B1 
of  S.  1  makes  physical  Interference  with  fed- 
eral government  functions  a  felony.  Both 
statutes  are  another  potential  weapon  In 
the  government's  arsenal  of  criminal  provi- 
sions which  could  be  misused  against  lawful 
and  peaceful  demonstrations.  Virtually  every 
mass  demonstration  would,  at  one  moment 
or  another,  fall  within  their  prohibition.  Yet 


such  demonstrations  can  be  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  public  debate  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics. 

Under  the  unfettered  terms  of  these 
statutes,  it  would  be  up  to  the  prosecutor 
to  determine  whether  a  large  demonstration 
on  federal  grounds  or  near  federal  buildings 
was  or  was  not  "physically  Interfering"  with 
some  government  function.  Even  an  Influx 
of  cars  carrying  demonstrators  to  the  chosen 
site  might  constitute  the  proscribed  felony. 
Since  mass  arrests  on  the  basis  of  group  be- 
havior are  constitutionally  forbidden  by  the 
pai-tlcularlty  requirements  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  the  statutes  would  lend  them- 
selves to  selective  abuse  by  law  enforcement 
officials  who  object  to  life-styles  different 
from  their  own.  See  e.g.,  Coates  v.  City  of 
Cincinnati.  402  U.S.  Gil.  616  (1971). 

S.  1400  contains  a  companion  provision, 
section  1301,  prohibiting  obstruction  of  a 
government  function  by  "defrauding  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  manner."  This  provision 
could  seriously  curtail  freedom  of  the  press. 
See  Part  I.A.8  of  this  Testimony,  supra. 

B.  Dernonstrating  to  influence  a  judicial 
proceeding 

Section  1328  of  8.  1400  and  section  2-6C4 
of  S.  1  follow  present  statutory  law  In  for- 
bidding pickets  and  other  similar  demonstra- 
tions with  intent  to  influence  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding If  done  within  200  feet  of  a  court- 
house. S.  1  Includes  the  residences  of  Judges, 
Jurors,  and  witnesses  within  the  prohibition. 
Although  the  ACLU  generally  endorses  such 
statutes  as  necessary  to  protect  due  process 
rights,  we  believe  the  statute  should  be  writ- 
ten so  as  not  to  apply  to  demonstrators  who 
have  no  possibility  of  Influencing  or  Intim- 
idating the  court,  and  whose  primary  in- 
tent Is  to  express  opinions  of  the  Judicial 
process  which  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

C.  Criminal  contempt 

Section  1331  of  S.  1400  and  section  2-«C6 
of  S.  1  basically  contmue  present  law  re- 
garding criminal  contempt.  S.  1400  permits  a 
sentence  of  up  to  six  months;  S.  1  leaves  sen- 
tencing to  Judicial  discretion.  S.  1400  further 
specifies  that  a  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ing does  not  bar  subsequent  prosecution  for 
another  federal  offense  based  on  the  same 
conduct.  S.  I's  sUence  on  this  question  would 
accomplish  the  same  result  under  present 
law.  Neither  statute  provides  for  trial  by  Jury. 

The  ACLU  believes  that  there  Is  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  double  Jeopardy 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  permits 
more  than  one  prosecution  based  on  the 
same  conduct.  Such  a  bifurcation  mvites 
prosecutorial  harassment.  See  Comment  In 
the  Brown  Commission  Working  Papers, 
vol.  I  at  602.  Because  the  criminal  con- 
tempt power  Is  unusually  subject  to  Judi- 
cial abuse,  may  evade  Impartial  Judi- 
cial review,  and  has  been  too  often  Invoked 
against  politically  controversial  defendents 
and  their  counsel,  we  endorse  the  recom- 
mendation In  the  original  Brown  Commis- 
sion study  draft  that  penalties  be  sharply 
curtailed  to  no  more  than  five  days  Im- 
prisonment and  a  $500  fine.  We  also  believe 
that  a  criminal  contempt  trial  must  be 
held  before  a  neutral  Judge — not  the  one 
In  whose  court  the  alleged  contempt  oc- 
curred. See  Working  Papers,  vol.  I  at  603. 
If  longer  penalties  are  to  be  Imposed,  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  the  Intervention  of 
a  Jury  between  the  court  and  the  accused. 
Indeed,  Supreme  Court  decisions  require  a 
Jury  trial  In  criminal  contempt  cases  where 
a  sentence  longer  than  six  months  Is  im- 
posed. Cheff  V.  Schnackenberg,  334  VS.  373 
(1966);  Bloom  v.  Illinois,  391  US.  194,  208 
(1968)  (Jury  trial  must  be  granted  In  con- 
tempt cases  where  "serious  punishment  .  .  . 
is  contemplated") . 

The  criminal  contempt  section  of  S. 
1400  punishes  one  who  "misbehaves  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as 


to  obstruct  the  administration  of  Justice." 
The  counterpart  section  of  S.  1  prohibits 
"misconduct"  In  the  same  circumstances. 
Neither  statute  offers  any  further  guide 
to  Judicial  discretion.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  before  the  "drastic  pro- 
cedures of  the  summary  contempt  power 
may  be  Invoked,"  it  must  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  court  has  actually  been  obstructed 
In  "the  perfo.-mance  of  a  Judicial  duty.  " 
In  re  McConnell,  370  U£.  230,  234  (1962). 

Under  S.  1400  and  S.  1,  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant danger  that  vigorous  representation  or 
self-representation  may  be  held  subject  to 
summary  punishment,  thereby  chilling  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  ef:ectlve  assist - 
aince  of  counsel.  See  Powell  v.  Alabama,  287 
U.S.  45  (1932);  McConnell,  supra.  The  vague- 
ness of  the  term  "misbehavior"  or  "miscon- 
duct" violates  due  process  rights  by  leaving 
the  trier  of  fact  "free  to  decide,  without  any 
legally  fixed  standards,  what  Is  prohibited 
and  what  Is  not  In  each  particular  case." 
Giaccio  v.  Pennsylvania,  382  U.S.  399.  402-03 
(1966).  See  Smith,  v.  Goguen,  43  U.S.L.W. 
4393,  4397  (U.S.  March  25.  1974).  The  poten- 
tial overbreadth  of  the  term  may  Invade 
First  Amendment  rights  to  present  relevant 
public  Issues  for  discussion  or  decision,  no 
matter  how  distasteful  to  the  Individual 
Judge.  Cf.  Keyishian  v.  Board  of  Regents,  385 
U.S.  589  (1967). 

D.  Refusing  to  testify 

Section  !''33  of  S.  1400  would  Increase  the 
maximum  penalty  for  underprivileged  refusal 
to  testify  before  Congress  or  In  court  from 
one  to  three  years  Imprisonment.  It  would 
also  permit  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000.  Sections 
3-10D1-5  of  S.  1  provide  for  comjjelled  testi- 
mony on  a  grant  of  Immunity  from  use  of 
the  testimony  or  Its  fruits  In  "any  criminal 
case."  Although  no  peimlty  Is  set  by  the  sec- 
tions, failure  to  testify  following  Immunity 
presumably  would  be  punishable  at  Judicial 
discretion  under  the  criminal  contempt  pro- 
visions of  S.  1. 

S.  1400  makes  proof  of  the  legal  privilege 
not  to  answer  a  question  an  affirmative  de- 
fense, thus  placing  on  the  accused  the  burden 
of  proof  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
Where  the  privilege  claimed  Is  the  Fifth 
Amendment  one  against  self-incrimination, 
the  attempt  to  supply  such  proof  may  Itself 
Invade  the  privilege.  Requiring  the  defendant 
to  negate  one  of  the  elements  required  for 
conviction  may  also  violate  the  rule  that  the 
prosecution  must  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  every  fact  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  charged.  In  re  Winship,  397  U.S.  358 
(1970).  Congressional  and  police  abuses  ot 
the  Fifth  Amendment  have  too  long  and  dark 
a  history  already.  The  ACLU  opposes  any 
such  statutory  cramping  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's reach. 

Similarly,  raising  of  the  maximum  penalty 
can  only  Increase  the  pressure  to  testify  on 
witnesses  whose  claim  to  the  privilege  is 
marginal  or  uncertain,  or  who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  counsel  to  advise  them.  See, 
e.g.,  Yellin  v.  United  States.  374  U.S.  109. 
123  (1963);  Sinclair  v.  United  States,  279 
U.S.  263,  299  (1929),  holding  that  In  a  con- 
gressional hearing  the  witness  who  refuses 
to  answer  takes  the  risk  of  violating  a  stat- 
ute penalizing  unprivileged  refusals  to  tes- 
tify even  If  his  belief  in  his  right  to  the 
privilege,  although  wrong  as  a  matter  of 
law.  was  In  good  faith.  The  three-year  sen- 
tence permitted  by  S.  1400  chills  the  exer- 
cise of  protected  rights,  and  promotes  dis- 
respect for  the  law  as  a  mere  guessing  game 
between  witnesses,  counsel,  and  courts. 

The  immunity  scheme  of  S.  1  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Immunity  stat- 
utes the  ACLU  has  long  opposed.  Immunity 
is  no  susbtltute  for  the  constitutional  priv- 
ilege not  to  Incriminate  oneself.  A  witness 
forced  to  testify  by  a  grant  of  immunity 
may,  under  S.  1  and  current  Supreme  Court 
rulings,  be  prosecuted  for  the  conduct  he 
testihes  about  If  the  evidence  used  ag.alnst 
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him  is  neither  his  testimony  nor  informa- 
tion obtained  by  use  of  that  testimony.  See 
Kantigar  v.  UnUed  States.  406  U.S.  441  (1972) ; 
ZicarelH  v.  New  Jersey  State  Investigation 
Commission,  406  U.S.  472  (1972).  Despite 
federal  guarantees,  it  is  highly  difficult  If 
not  impossible  to  be  certain  that  tainted 
evidence  has  not  been  put  to  some  prohibit- 
ed use  somewhere  within  the  prosecutorial 
niBChinerv.  Kastigar.  supra,  406  U.S.  at  469 
(Marshall,  J.,  dissenting).  Moreover,  it  Is 
not  legally  clear  whether  Congress  can  pro- 
tect a  witness  against  state  prosecution. 
Such  a  decision  may  be  within  the  state's 
authority  to  make. 

Nor  can  a  grant  of  immunity  compensate 
for  the  damage  done  to  a  witness'  privacy, 
especially  where  he  is  required  to  testify 
about  his  associations  with  others  or  to 
reveal  his  political  or  other  opinions.  Noth- 
ing in  the  immunity  statute  protects  a  wit- 
ness from  losing  his  Job  because  his  em- 
ployer dislikes  his  notoriety.  Compelling 
testimony  Invites  trial  by  publicity  without 
any  of  the  safeguards  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  criminal  trial  and  conTlctlon. 

E.  Obstructinn  a  proceeding  by  disorderly 
conduct 

Secvlon  1335  of  S.  1400  and  section  2-6C2 
(a)(4)  of  S.  1  forbid  obstruction  of  an  official 
proceeding  by  noise,  violent  or  tuitiultuous 
behavior  or  disturbance.  The  S.  1J400  pro- 
vision adds  "or  otherwise."  1 

Like  the  criminal  contempt  and  disorderly 
conduct  statutes  already  discussed,  see  Parts 
III.C  and  II.A.5,  supra,  the  provisions  could 
be  applied  discrimlnatorlly  and  Unconsti- 
tutionally because  of  their  vaguetiess  and 
overbreadth.  Noise  or  violent  behavior  which 
directly  and  intentionally  interferes  with 
courtroom  proceedings  is  clearly  punishable. 
But  under  these  statutes,  a  Judge  ccjuld  pun- 
ish a  witness  or  spectator  who  I  wept  or 
laughed  in  the  courtroom  or  evefi  within 
earshot.  Under  S.  1400,  a  defense'  attorney 
who  attempted  to  Introduce  a  llnej  of  ques- 
tioning opposed  by  Judge  or  prosecutor  might 
be  found  guilty  of  "obstructing"  proceedings. 
Even  an  obstinate  refusal  to  ple«-bargaln 
could  fit  within  the  very  vague  wbrds  of  S. 
1400.  More  likely,  politically  unp<»ular  de- 
fendants whose  demeanor  or  inslitence  on 
self-representation  annoyed  court  |or  prose- 
cutor could  be  pimished  for  exerclilng  their 
constitutional  rights. 

S.  1400  mokes  the  offense  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  one  year  in  prison.  B.l  makes 
it  a  felony,  although  the  prison  tdrm  Is  the 
same.  Categorizing  such  mlscon<  uct  as  a 
felony,  with  all  the  stigma  the  teipi  carries, 
is  much  too  harsh  for  behavior  ^hlch  may 
be  only  minimally  culpable.  Althf  >ugh  S.  1 
requires  "Intentional"  mlscondu^  t,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  "knowing"  behavior  In  S.  1400, 
few  Juries  are  likely  to  appreciate  jthe  differ- 
ences between  "Intentionally,"  defined  in  S.  1, 
section  1-2A1  as  having  "a  conscious  objec- 
tive to  engage  in  the  conduct  ori  cause  the 
result,"  and  "knowingly,"  being  "i  ware  that 
conduct  will  probably  cause  the  r«  lult." 
F.  Demonstrating  near  a  temporari  residence 
o/  the  President 

S.  1400  amends  3  U.S.C.  to  add  ^  ction  209, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  "treasury  to 
designate  "any  building  or  ground)"  as  tem- 
porary residences  of  the  Presidenti  or  tempo- 
rary Presidential  offices,  and  forbidding 
persons  to  enter  or  remain  there  or  in  any 
•posted  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  restricted  area"*  the  Presi- 
dent may  visit.  The  required  in^mt  is  "to 
Impede  or  disrupt  the  orderly  ()  )nduct  of 
Government  business.  .  .  ." 

The  statute  effectively  gives  g  ivernment 
officials  the  power  to  isolate  the  President 
from  entirely  lawful  demonstrate  )n8  which 
he  or  they  dislike.  The  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  of  course  be  protected  f^iom  physi- 
cal danger.  But  nothing  In  the  C<nstltution 
permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  any- 
one else  to  protect  him  from  the  danger  of 


opposing  ideas  and  their  vigorous  expression. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  statute,  persons 
peacefully  demonstrating  their  political 
opinions  as  protected  by  the  Fhst  Amend- 
ment or  engaging  In  the  right  to  assemble 
and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  may 
be  removed  to  a  "safe"  distance  beyond  the 
reach  of  television  cameras  or  the  sight  of 
official  visitors  from  other  nations. 

G.  Disclosure  of  confidential  information 
Section  2-6F1  of  S.  1  makes  It  a  felony 
for  a  public  servant  to  disclose  any  Informa- 
tion he  has  acquired  In  connection  with 
"regulation,  study,  or  investigation  of  an 
industry."  It  requires  that  he  be  acting  "in 
violation  of  his  obligation  under  a  statute 
or  rxile,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under 
such  statute.  .  .  ."  No  statute  is  specified. 
Yet  the  guarantee  of  due  process  requires 
that  criminal  laws  be  clear  and  definite. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  anyone  be 
criminally  pimished  for  violating  a  "rule, 
regulation,  or  order"  which  is  not  part  of  the 
federal  criminal  statutes,  and  which  can  be 
promulgated  or  withdrawn  by  administrative 
procedures. 

In  addition,  this  section  may  prevent  pub- 
lic officials  from  publicly  discussing  Informa- 
tion they  gain  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment— Information  of  such  vital  public 
Interest  as  oil  reserves  or  food  production. 
Such  a  restriction  Interferes  significantly 
with  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  public 
right  to  knov-  the  facts  about  industries 
which  affect  the  public  Interest  In  any  way. 
The  statute  would  encourage  collusion  be- 
tween regulators  and  regulatees  by  cloaking 
their  activities  from  public  scrutiny  and 
could  drive  responsible  public  servants  out 
of  government  work. 

IV.  DEFENSES 

A.  Insanity 

Section  502  of  S.  1400  effectively  abolishes 
the  Insanity  defense  as  It  has  been  developed 
over  the  years  by  courts  and  commentators. 
The  section  provides  that  "mental  disease 
or  defect"  Is  a  defense  only  where  as  a  resxUt 
of  It  the  defendant  "lacked  the  state  of  mind 
required  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
charged."  Since  any  defendant  found  to  lack 
the  requisite  culpability  must  be  acquitted 
under  accepted  principles  of  criminal  law. 
the  section  classes  the  Insane  with  all  other 
defendants  in  assessing  criminal  responsibil- 
ity. Given  the  present  state  of  the  criminal 
law.  the  insanity  defense  la  necessary  to 
prevent  this  result.  As  the  former  director 
of  the  Brown  Commission  has  written: 

"To  fall  to  accord  such  a  defense  is  to 
ignore  the  relevance  to  guUt  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  power  of  choice.  It  is  to  use 
the  gravest  sanctions  of  the  system  of  deter- 
rence we  call  the  criminal  law  against  people 
who  are  obviously  undeterrable.  It  is  to 
steer  unequivocally  sick  people  to  Jail  rather 
than  mental  hospitals."  Schwartz,  "The  Pro- 
posed Federal  Criminal  Code,"  13  Crlm.  L. 
Ren  3265.  3269  (1973). 

By  contrast  S.  1,  section  1-3C2,  follows  the 
lead  of  most  of  the  federal  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  In  establishing  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect as  a  defense  where  as  a  result  of  It  the 
accused  "lacks  substantial  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  his  conduct  or  to 
control  his  conduct."  See.  e.g..  United  States 
V.  Currens,  290  P.  2d  761  (3d  Cir.  1981) ;  Wade 
v.  United  States.  426  P.  2d  64  (9th  Cir.  1970). 
The  formula,  slightly  revised,  is  that  of  the 
Model  Penal  Code  5^*01  (Prono-^d  Official 
Draft  1962).  S.  1,  like  the  Model  Penal  Code, 
excludes  a  defense  based  on  "an  abnormality 
manifested  only  by  repeated  criminal  or 
otherwise  antisocial  conduct." 

The  ACLU  believes  that  the  criminal  law 
must  separate  the  sick  from  the  guilty.  "Even 
one  day  In  prison  would  be  a  cruel  and  un- 
\isual  punishment  for  the  'crime'  of  having  a 
common  cold."  Robinson  v.  California.  370 
U.S.  660,  667  (1962).  The  question  Is  one 
of  basic  Justice.  See  United  States  v.  Eich- 


berg,  439  F.  2d  620  (D.C.  Cir.  1971),  expLaln- 
Ing  the  Jury's  role  In  determining  criminal 
responsibility  where  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  raised:  ".  .  .  It  measures  the  extent  to 
which  the  defendant's  mental  and  emotional 
processes  and  behavior  controls  were  Im- 
paired at  the  time  of  the  unlawful  act.  .  .  , 
The  second  [Jury]  function  is  to  ev.aluate 
that  Impairment  In  light  of  community 
standards  of  blame-worthiness,  to  determine 
whether  the  defendants  impairment  makes 
it  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible."  Id.  ai 
624-25. 

The  practical  danger  in  merging  the  in- 
sanity test  into  the  question  of  culpability  Is 
tliat  criminal  conduct  Is  often  viewed  by 
Juries  as  evidence  of  criminal  Intent.  The 
focus  Is  shifted  from  the  defendant's  cul- 
pability, where  it  belongs,  on  to  "treatment 
criteria  ...  as  to  (the  defendant's]  most  ap- 
propriate disposition."  Brown  Commission 
Working  Papers,  vol.  I  at  248.  But  the  con- 
stitutional protection  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  and  the  constitutional 
promise  of  due  process  prevent  the  criminal 
Justice  system  from  "disposing"  of  anyone 
unless  he  Is  found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  a  criminal  offense. 

The  exclusion  from  S.  I's  Insanity  defense 
of  abnormalities  manifested  only  by  re- 
peated criminal  or  antisocial  behavior  is 
unjustified.  There  is  no  Intrinsic  reason  why 
repeated  offenses  may  not  stem  from  in- 
capacity to  refrain  from  criminal  behavior 
as  opposed  to  moral  blameworthiness.  In- 
deed, compulsive  disorders  like  kleptomania 
are  quite  likely  to  be  evidenced  only  by  con- 
duct society  disapproves.  See  United  States 
V.  STJiith,  404  F.  2d  720,  727  n.  8  (6th  Cir. 
1968).  The  question  is  one  of  fact,  and 
should  be  answered  by  the  Jury  on  the  basis 
of  individual  factors. 

Both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  establish  elaborate 
procedures  for  use  of  the  Insanity  defense 
and  for  commitment  to  mental  Institutions 
of  those  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Under  S.  1400,  18  U.S.C.  S  4221  would  require 
pretrial  notice  of  an  insanity  defense  at 
the  time  the  plea  is  entered.  If  notice  is  not 
given,  the  evidence  Is  not  admissible  at 
trial.  The  court  Is  authorized  to  order  pre- 
trial examination  of  the  defendant  by  court- 
designated  psychiatrists.  The  court  may  com- 
mit the  defendant  to  a  mental  hospital  for 
as  long  as  60  days  for  purposes  of  the  exami- 
nation. Section  3-11C6  of  S.  1,  although  not 
requiring  advance  notice  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense, requires — rather  than  merely  author- 
izes— the  court  to  order  that  a  defendant 
whose  sanity  Is  an  Issue  In  the  case  be 
examined  by  a  panel  of  court-designated 
psychiatrists.  If  the  defendant  objects,  the 
court  Is  required  to  prohibit  use  of  the  in- 
sanity defense. 

These  punitive  provisions  ignore  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  due  process  of 
law.  They  treat  the  accused  who  raises  the 
Issue  of  Insanity  as  If  he  had  already  been 
tuljudged  a  criminal.  Requiring  pretrial  no- 
tice of  the  Insanity  defense  Invades  the  ad- 
versary process  and  the  Fifth  Amendment 
privilege  against  self-tncrimlnatlon.  A  de- 
fendant who  pleads  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity  may  discover  at  trial  that  the 
government's  case  against  him  is  too  weak 
to  stand  alone  or  that  another  defense  may 
better  serve  his  Interests.  But  by  then  It  Is 
too  late.  Making  Involuntary  commitment 
the  price  of  raising  the  Insanity  defense  un- 
constitutionally burdens  the  right  to  defend 
oneself  against  criminal  charges.  Requiring 
that  a  defendant  be  examined  by  doctors  of 
tlie  coxirt'B  choice  is  permissible  only  where 
he  is  plalnlj  given  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  examined  and  present  testimony 
by  doctors  of  his  own  choice  as  well.  If 
his  chosen  psychiatrists  are  unqualified,  the 
prosecution  can  so  Inform  the  Jury. 

Sections  18  U.S.C.  i  4222  of  S.  1400  and 
3-1 1C8  of  8.  1  establish  procedures  for  civil 
commitment  of  those  acquitted  by  reason  of 
Insanity.  Both  sections  properly  require  a 
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due  process  hearing  before  final  commitment. 
In  the  protections  that  they  accord,  tliey  are 
In  general  a  significant  Improvement  in  pro- 
cedural Justice.  But  both  sections  also  per- 
mit as  a  matter  of  ooiirse  Involuntary  deten- 
tion pending  psychiatric  examination  and 
final  disposition.  The  ACLU  believes  that  in- 
voluntary commitment  should  be  authorized 
only  in  cases  where  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
its  necessity  to  protect  the  public  from  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  person  and  that  the  court 
should  be  required  to  so  find,  on  the  record 
and  with  reasons  stated,  before  Involuntary 
commitment  is  authorized  for  any  period  of 
time. 

B.  Intoxication 

Sections  503  of  S.  1400  and  1-3C1  of  S.  1 
limit  the  intoxication  defense  to  those  In- 
stances where  it  negates  an  element  of  the 
offense.  S.  1400  further  requires  that  the  ele- 
ment It  negates  be  the  state  of  mind  necessary 
and  that  the  state  of  mind  necessary  be  ei- 
ther intent  or  knowledge.  Where  the  reqxiired 
state  of  mind  Is  mere  recklessness  or  negli- 
gence, intoxication  Is  not  a  defense  unless 
"not  self -Induced." 

The  ACLU  believes  that  Intoxication  In 
some  Instances  Is  itself  the  product  of  a 
physical  and/or  mental  disease  or  defect  for 
which  the  defendant  cannot  be  blamed. 
Chronic  alcoholism  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized as  a  disease.  See  Powell  v.  Texas,  392 
U.S.  514  (1968);  State  v.  Pike.  49  N.H.  399 
(1869).  Where  chronic  alcoholism  or  drug 
addiction  produces  Intoxication,  it  should  be 
a  defense  to  criminal  resjwnslbllity  on  the 
same  grounds  as  mental  disease  or  defect 
under  the  Model  Penal  Code  formulation  re- 
quiring acquittal  of  defendants  who  lacked 
substantial  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  their  conduct  or  to  conform  to  the 
law. 

C.  Entrapment 

The  present  state  of  entrapment  law  Is  a 
disgrace  to  our  system  of  Justice.  The  most 
egregious  police  misconduct  will  not  bar  pros- 
ecution of  an  offender  who  might  never 
have  engaged  in  criminal  conduct  if  the  po- 
lice bad  not  Inveigled  him  Into  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  reiterated  its  past 
approval  of  a  "predisposition"  test  under 
which  the  prosecution  may  refute  entrap- 
ment by  detailing  the  accused's  past  mis- 
conduct or  criminal  8«;tlvlty — thereby  vlolat- 
mg  the  principle  that  an  accused  should  be 
tried  solely  on  the  offense  charged  and  not 
required  to  Justify  his  entire  life.  See  United 
States  V.  Russell,  411  VS.  423  (1973);  Work- 
ing Papers,  vol.  I  at  319-20. 

To  its  credit,  the  Brown  CommlsEion  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  predisposition  ques- 
tion from  the  law  and  to  establish  an 
objective  test  of  entrapment.  See  §  702  of  its 
Final  Report.  S.  1400.  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
S.  1,  weaken  the  prohibition  against  entrap- 
ment and  thus  encourage  police  misconduct 
and  corruption. 

Under  S.  1400.  section  531,  entrapment  Is 
a  defense  only  where  "the  defendant  was  not 
predisposed  to  conmiit  the  offense  charged 
and  did  so  solely  as  a  result  of  active  Induce- 
ment by  a  law  enforcement  officer.  .  .  . 
|M)ere  solicitation  which  would  not  Induce 
an  ordinary  law-abiding  person  to  commit 
an  offense,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  un- 
lawful entrapment."  S.  1,  section  1-3B2,  de- 
fines prohibited  entrapment  as  "methods 
of  .  .  .  encouragement"  which  "create  a  sub- 
stantial risk  that  the  conduct  would  be  com- 
mitted by  persons  other  than  those  who  are 
ready  to  commit  It."  S.  1  declares  the  risk 
"less  substantial"  where  the  defendant  Is 
known  to  have  previouply  engaged  in  similar 
misconduct. 

Neither  statute  requires  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  suspect  is  a  likely  po- 
tential offender.  Yet,  as  the  Brown  Com- 
mission Working  Papers  note,  vol.  I  at  319, 
Inducement  of  criminal  conduct  violates  pri- 
vacy In  much  the  same  way  as  unfounded 
searches  prohibited  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 


ment. Such  Inducement  makes  "Inroads  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  wUl."  Id.  A  government 
policy  sanctioning  unlimited  police  Intru- 
sion into  the  decision  making  processes  of 
Individuals  or  groups  for  the  purposes  of 
ferreting  out  unsuspected  crime  can  easily 
metamorphose  Into  a  Justification  for  relent- 
less pursuit  of  those  considered  "predis- 
posed" by  political  opinions  or  associations  to 
commit  crimes.  The  "Government  cannot  be 
permitted  to  instigate  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  offense  In  order  to  prosecute  some- 
one for  committing  It.  Sherman  v.  United 
States,   356   U.S.   369,   372    (1958)."   Rtusell, 

supra,  411   U.S.  at  ,  36  L.Ed.  2d  at  378 

(dissenting  opinion). 

It  is  no  doubt  necessary  on  occasion  for 
law  enforcement  officials  to  use  disguise  and 
deception  to  procure  evidence  of  serious 
criminal  misbehavior.  But  such  conduct 
should  be  strictly  limited.  Instead,  S.  1400 
contemplates  its  expansion,  by  restricting 
the  entrapment  defense  to  offenses  com- 
mitted "solely  as  a  result  of  active  induce- 
ment. .  .  ."  Under  S.  1400  proof  of  entrap- 
ment would  be  virtually  impossible.  Over- 
zealous  police  officers  and  their  informers 
would  be  free  to  solicit  Intemperate  criticism 
of  our  system  of  government  and  then  pros- 
ecute It  as  revolutionary  incitement  or  to 
organize  a  group  dedicated  to  overthrowing 
the  government  or  purchasing  marijuana  and 
then  charge  Its  members  with  conspiracy. 
The  possibilities  are  endless.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  free  si>eech  and  association  would  be  not 
only  chilled  but  frozen. 

In  United  States  v.  Russell,  supra,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  while  approving  present  en- 
trapment law,  plainly  left  the  way  open  to 
Congressional  reform.  36  L.Ed.  2d  at  374  &  n. 
9.  Congress  should  take  the  opportunity  to 
curb  official  lawlessness. 

D.  Public  duty 

Sections  521  and  532  of  S.  1400 — and  to 
some  extent  sections  1-3C3  and  1-3C6  of  S. 
1 — would  Insulate  public  officials  and  those 
acting  at  their  direction  from  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  criminal  law.  The  statutes 
would  effectively  divorce  personal  responsi- 
bility from  official  action,  thereby  setting  a 
lower  standard  of  conduct  for  every  federsd 
employee  from  the  President  on  down  the 
scale.  Such  statutes  are  more  than  a  fiag- 
rant  invitation  to  official  lawlessness.  They 
are  a  signal  to  every  citizen  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  not  really  interested  In  evenhanded 
justice.  They  Invite  every  citizen  to  follow 
the  government's  example  and  "get  away 
with"  whatever  he  can.  As  Justice  Brandeis 
warned  nearly  half  a  century  ago: 

"Decency,  security,  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that 
are  commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  existence  of  the  government 
will  be  ImperUed  If  It  falls  to  observe  the 
law  scrupulously.  Our  government  Is  the 
potent,  the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or 
for  111,  it  teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its 
example.  Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  govern- 
ment becomes  a  law-breaker.  It  breeds  con- 
tempt for  law;  it  Invites  every  man  to  be- 
come a  law  unto  himself:  It  Invites  anarchy." 
Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277  U.S.  438,  485 
( 1928)   (dissenting  opinion) . 

The  principles  so  eloquently  stated  by 
Brandeis  remain  relevant  today.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  repeatedly  heard  high  federal 
officials  attempt  to  Justify  perjury,  wire- 
tapping, and  burglary — offenses  that  would 
be  felonies  if  committed  by  ordinary  citi- 
zens— on  the  grounds  that  they  were  doing 
their  duty  as  public  servants.  Under  present 
law,  which  contains  no  provisions  compa- 
rable to  the  proposed  ones  in  S.  1400,  United 
States  District  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  last 
week  refused  to  countenance  any  exception 
to  the  Constitution  or  criminal  laws  for 
public  officials  on  national  security  grounds: 


"The  Government  must  comply  with  the 
strict  constitutional  and  statutory  limita- 
tions on  trespassory  searches  and  arrests 
even  when  known  foreign  agents  are  in- 
volved. ...  To  hold  otherwise,  except  under 
the  most  exigent  circumstances,  would  be 
to  abandon  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
whim  of  the  Executive  In  total  disregard  of 
the  Amendment's  history  and  purpose." 
United  States  v.  Ehrlichman,  et  al.,  Crlm. 
No.  74-116,  Memorandum  and  Order  (D.D.C. 
May  24,  1974). 

If  Congress  changes  the  law  to  p)ermlt 
such  a  Justification,  no  Innocent  citizen  will 
be  really  secure  from  government  lawless- 
ness. 

Section  521  makes  It  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion under  any  federal  statute  that  the  de- 
fendant "reasonably  believed"  his  conduct 
was  "required  or  authorized  by  law  ...  to 
carry  out  his  duty  as  a  public  servant,  or  as 
a  person  acting  at  the  direction  of  a  public 
servant  .  .  ."  Section  532  permits  the  defense 
that  the  defendant's  conduct  "in  fact  con- 
formed with  an  official  statement  of  law,  af- 
terward determined  to  be  invalid  or  erro- 
neous .  .  .  which  is  contained  in  ...  an  ad- 
ministrative grant  of  permission  to  the  de- 
fendant ...  if  the  defendant  acted  In  rea- 
sonable reliance  on  such  statement  of  the 
law  and  with  a  good  faith  belief  that  his  con- 
duct did  not  constitute  an  offense." 

Standards  like  "reasonable  heller*  and 
"reasonable  reliance"  In  such  circumstances 
offer  virtually  no  guidance  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Judges,  or  juries.  The  statutes 
do  not  even  suggest  that  conduct  plainly  law- 
less If  done  without  official  justification 
should  have  to  overcome  any  higher  hurdle 
of  reasonableness  than  conduct  which  is 
ordinarily  legal  and  within  the  scope  of 
duty.  They  offer  every  defendant  the  c^por- 
tunity — eaigerly  accepted  by  many  of  the 
Watergate  defendants — to  claim  that  he  was 
merely  a  good  soldier. 

But  public  officials  are  not  soldiers.  The 
Brown  Commission  Working  Papers  are  sim- 
ply wrong  when  they  equate  the  soldier's 
duty  to  obey  commands  with  the  public  of- 
ficial's duty  to  carry  out  his  superior's  orders. 
Id.  at  263.  The  public  official's  highest  duty 
is  to  the  public.  He  cannot  escape  the  law's 
commands  by  reference  to  administrative 
permission  to  ignore  them.  See  Westbrook  v. 
United  States.  13  P.2d  280  (7th  Cir.  1926). 
Cf.  Screws  v.  United  States,  325  U.S.  91,  129 
(1945)  (Rutledge,  J.,  concurring).  One 
fundamental  lesson  of  Watergate  is  that  we 
must  encourage  public  officalals  to  exercise 
Independent  judgment  when  faced  with  a 
supervisor's  order  which  raises  doubts  In 
their  minds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Section  532  in- 
cludes a  perfectly  legitimate  defense  for  or- 
dinary citizens — one  that  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  its  grant  of  criminal  immunity  to 
public  officials.  The  statute  properly  grant^s 
a  defense  to  those  who  follow  the  law  as  laid 
down  In  statutes,  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
other  court  or  administrative  decisions  to 
which  they  are  parties,  official  agency  inter- 
pretations, or  even  administrative  grants  of 
permission  to  them  as  individuals — only  to 
discover  lat«r  that  the  authority  they  fol- 
lowed was  wrong.  The  ACLU  believes  that 
such  a  defense — for  private  citizens — ^Is  an 
Important  shield  for  the  Innocent.  Indeed, 
we  suggest  that  this  provision  and  its  coun- 
terpart In  S.  1.  section  1-3C6  (b),  should 
permit  individuals  to  rely  on  lower  court  and 
administrative  decisions  to  which  they  are 
not  a  party,  at  least  where  there  are  no  con- 
fiicting  decisions  in  the  same  Jurisdiction  or 
at  the  same  Judicial  or  administrative  level. 
Such  a  further  protection  accords  with  gen- 
eral principles  of  legal  precedent  and  stare 
decisis. 

Section  1-3C6  of  S.  1,  covering  ignorance  or 
mistake  of  law,  is  virtually  Identical  with 
section  532  of  S.  1400  and  subject  to  the 
same  criticisms  concerning  the  dangers  of 
official  lawlessness   But  S.  Is  section  1-3C3, 
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on  execution  of  public  duty  as  a  d*feuae.  Is 
EignlflcanUy  more  limited  than  8.  1400  Un- 
der Its  provisions,  the  defense  Is  not  avail- 
able if  public  servsints  and  their  agents  act 
"in  recIUees  disregard  of  the  risk  that  the 
conduct  was  not  required  or  authorized  by 
law."  Nonetheless,  the  ACLU  believes  that 
even  this  narrower  justification  fo^  official 
misbehavior  is  not  warranted. 

Especially  in  light  of  current  eveijts,  Con- 
t;ress  should  take  a  firm  stand  against  limit- 
ing official  responsibility  for  criminal  acts. 
Public  respect  for  public  officials  is  already 
frlgbtenlngly  low.  Undermining  lb  further 
may  well  destroy  the  bedrock  of  confidenc« 
ou  which  democratic  self-governmeint  rests. 
E.  Use  of  force  against  crlmi'kals 

Section  621  of  3.  1400  grants  further  li- 
cense to  private  and  official  misconduct  and 
contains  an  invitation  to  private  anp  official 
\lolence. 

First,  it  creates  a  defense  based  on  rea- 
sonable belief  that  otherwise  criminal  con- 
duct was  required,  or  even  merely  authorized, 
in  making  a  citizen's  arrest  or  preventing  the 
escape  of  one  who  has  committed  $  felony. 
Although  private  persons  have  a  role  to 
play  in  law  enforcement,  it  is  »rguable 
whether  that  role  should  Include  tlje  use  of 
force  Bbgalnst  any  and  all  felons — Borne  of 
whom  are  guilty  of  wholly  non-violent 
crimes  like  tax  evasion  and  bribery.  Even 
non-violent  criminal  conduct  directed 
against  a  felon  is  something  the  Ia\^  should 
be  slow  to  countenance.  Under  8.  1400.  a 
private  defendant  could  even  argue  that 
his  burglary  or  wiretap  was  committ«d  mere- 
ly to  seek  out  evidence  of  another's  criminal- 
ity in  order  to  "make  an  arrest  or  prevent  an 
escape"  from  Justice.  The  possibilities — and 
dangers — are  almost  unlimited. 

Moreover,  the  wording  of  section  521  makes 
the  defense  available  only  where  the  person 
arrested  or  prevented  from  escaping  was  in 
fact  a  felon.  Any  citizen  attempting  through 
legitimate  means  to  help  enforce  the  law 
would  thus  act  at  his  peril,  even  where  he 
had  ample  probable  cause  for  arreat  or  ap- 
prehension of  another.  Under  such  an  un- 
predictable law,  everyone's  rights  suffer.  Sec- 
tion 1-3C4  (d)  of  S.  1,  which  permits  the 
iise  of  force  to  prevent  an  "in  fact"  offense, 
Ls  subject  to  similar  confusions  and  objec- 
tions. 

Secondly,  section  521  permits  tht  use  of 
deadly  force  by  custodial  officers  where  such 
force  Is  "reasonably  believed  .  .  .  necessary" 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  "charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime."  The  crime 
charged  could  be  petty  theft,  disordrely  con- 
duct, or  obscenity,  and  the  prisoner  may  be 
innocent  of  any  wrongdoing — yet  deadly 
force  would  still  be  authorized.  Tho  risk  of 
injury  or  death  to  Innocent  bystanders  is 
not  even  mentioned  as  a  restraint.  Such  a 
provision  has  no  place  In  modern  law.  It 
can  only  provoke  imjustlfied  killing. 
F.  Use  of  force  to  protect  persons 
or  property 

Both  S.  1400  and  8.  1,  in  different  ways, 
.sanction  the  use  of  force  In  situations  which 
invite  needle.ss  violence  or  brutality. 

Under  8.  1400,  section  522,  the  victim  who 
gives  "provocation"  apparently  loses  his  right 
of  self-defense  altogether,  regardless  of  what 
the  provocation  is.  how  slight  it  Is,  or  how 
murderous  the  other  person's  respKHise.  Al- 
though the  Brown  Commission  Final  Report 
forbids  the  use  of  deadly  force  where  a  safe 
avenue  of  retreat  is  available,  see  i  607(b) 
(2),  under  S.  1400  the  possibility  of  retreat, 
even  with  "complete  safety  to  himself  and 
others,"  Is  merely  one  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  whether  a  defendant's 
use  of  deadly  force  was  reasonably  believed 
iiecebsary  to  protect  himself  or  another  from 
the  risk  of  death  or  serious  Injury.  See  Broicn 
v.  United  States,  256  U.S.  335,  343  (1931). 
Such  provisions  are  dangerously  confusing. 


By  granting  the  right  to  use  extreme  vio- 
lence In  some  circumstances  and  denying  It 
In  others  seemingly  quite  similar,  they  make 
the  law  quixotic  and  unpredictable.  By  deny- 
ing the  foolish  or  thougbtlass  provocateur 
the  right  of  self-defense  and  granting  the 
right  to  kill  to  those  who  might  be  able  to 
run  away,  they  encourage  violence.  See 
Laney  v.  United  States,  294  P.412  (D.C.  Clr. 
1923);  State  v.  Abbott,  36  N.J.  63,  174  A.2d 
881  (1961). 

Section  623  of  S.  1400  slmllswly  encoiurages 
the  Mse  of  force  In  defense  of  property.  The 
section  permits  the  lise  of  all  force  short  of 
deadly  force  to  eject  a  trespasser  or  prevent 
taking  of  or  damage  to  property,  no  matter 
how  trivial.  It  does  not  even  suggest  that 
the  property  owner  ask  the  trespasser  to 
leave,  issue  a  warning,  or  use  other  non- 
violent means  before  resorting  to  force. 

By  contrast,  section  1-3C4  of  S.  1  permits 
"proportionate  force"  where  the  defendant's 
conduct  "Is  reasonable  and  is  believed  in 
good  faith  to  l>e  necessary  to  defend  himself 
against  immediate  and  unreasonable  use  of 
force  by  another  person."  This  formulation 
properly  subjects  the  use  of  force  by  both 
an  objective  ("reasonable")  and  a  subjective 
("good  faith")  test,  instead  of  merging  the 
two.  The  idea  of  "prc^xjrtionate  lorce"  lim- 
ited to  situations  of  "immediate"  danger  may 
help  restrict  self-defense  to  the  bare  min- 
imum of  force.  Section  1-3C4  similarly  limits 
the  defense  of  property  to  the  use  of  pro- 
portionate force.  Like  S.  1400,  however,  it 
contains  no  requirement  that  non-violent 
means  of  persuasion  be  tried  first. 
G.  Use  of  force  against  supervised  persons 

Section  3-lC4(e)  of  S.  1  permits  the  use 
of  "proportionate  force"  when  reasonable 
and  believed  "necessary"  by  parents  or 
teachers  against  minor  children,  by  persons 
caring  for  incompetents,  by  doctors  (pre- 
sumably against  patients  but  the  statute 
does  not  so  specify),  by  persons  in  charge 
of  a  vehicle  or  an  assembled  group,  by  persons 
attempting  to  prevent  another's  suicide,  and 
by  "similar  persons."  Such  a  provision  can 
only  encourage  tendencies  toward  violence 
In  a  class  of  persons — those  caring  for 
others — who  should  on  the  contrary  be  espe- 
cially wary  of  using  force  against  their  often 
helpless  charges. 

The  statute  ignores  the  fact  that  children, 
incompetents,  patients,  and  even  suicides 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  rest  of  us  to  be 
free  from  physical  coercion  by  others.  Its 
vague  terminology  invites  abuse.  The  concept 
of  "proportionate  force,"  which  makes  some 
sense  as  applied  to  self-defense  and  even 
defense  of  property,  makes  no  sense  at  all 
in  these  circumstances.  Is  It  "proportionate 
force"  for  a  parent  to  strike  a  young  child 
in  retaliation,  and  therefore  excusable  even 
If  the  child  Is  severely  Injured?  May  "in- 
competents"— a  term  which  Lb  less  than  clear, 
since  many  of  the  mentally  ill  are  not  legally 
incompetent — be  physically  punished  for 
refusal  to  obey  minor  Institutional  rules? 
Where  a  person  inflicting  violence  on  another 
has  a  genuine  Intention  to  protect  lives  or 
safety,  such  as  the  person  who  tries  to  pre- 
vent suicide  or  keep  order  in  a  moving  car, 
he  presumably  cannot  be  punished  under 
the  criminal  law  in  any  case,  since  he  en- 
tirely lacks  culpable  Intent. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  statute  Is  to 
allow  corporal  punishment  or  coercion  "for 
another's  good"  by  parents  and  others  in 
authority  or  control  over  another,  when  the 
situation  does  not  clearly  negate  culpability. 
But  even  traditional  corporal  punishment  of 
unruly  students  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  educators,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
See  1972  ACLU  Testimony  at  17-22.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  to  extend  it  Into  new 
areas,  especially  not  by  means  of  a  law  which 
sets  no  specific  standards  for  its  infliction. 
Except  In  the  case  of  the  person  seeking  to 
prevent  suicide,  the  statute  does  not  even 


specifically  require  Imminent  danger  of  harm 
to  anyone  l>efore  "proportionate  force"  may 
t>e  Invoked.  A  law  which  sanctions  the  Indis- 
criminate tise  of  force  by  the  strong  against 
the  weak  is  a  barbaric  reversal  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  criminal  law. 

V.     THZ     INCHOATS     OFTENSSS 

The  criminal  law  has  wrestled  long  and 
hard  with  the  problem  of  when  the  law  may 
Intervene  to  prevent  criminal  conduct  by 
imposing  sanctions  against  activities  which 
lead  up  to  the  actual  criminal  event.  The 
ACLU  acknowledges  the  Importance  of 
crime  prevention  and  the  logic  of  punish- 
ment which  protects  the  Innocent  public 
before  rather  than  after  completion  of  the 
criminal  act.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe 
that  the  so-called  Inchoate  offenses — solici- 
tation, attempt,  and  conspiracy — offer  un- 
paralleled opportunities  for  over-zealous  law 
enforcement  which  Invades  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
speech,  free  association  with  others,  and  due 
process  of  law. 

The  combination  of  Inchoate  with  sub- 
stantive offenses  can  lead  to  such  absurdities 
as  the  prosecution  of  outspoken  public  critics 
of  the  gfovernment  for  conspiracy  to  incite 
draft  resistance.  See  United  States  v.  Spock, 
416  P.  2d  165  (Ist  Clr.  1969).  In  such  cases 
the  conduct  alleged  to  constitute  a  criminal 
offense  is  doubly  removed  from  any  act  in 
itself  criminal,  the  links  connecting  them 
may  consist  entirely  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected speech  and  association,  and  there  Is 
seldom  any  possible  proof  that  another's  act 
originated  in  the  speech  or  assembly  prose- 
cuted rather  than  springing  from  Individual 
choice.  Such  prosecutions,  with  their  unmis- 
takable overtones  of  political  repression  and 
enforced  unanimity  of  public  opinion,  move 
far  away  from  the  general  purposes  of  the 
crlmlnai  law  and  the  theories  under  which 
Inchoate  offenses  have  been  held  punishable. 
See  Grunetra2d  v.  United  States.  353  UjS.  391, 
402  (1957):  "For  every  conspiracy  is  by  its 
very  nature  secret:  a  case  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed where  men  concert  together  for  crime 
and  advertise  their  pxxrpose  to  the  world." 

Society  unquestionably  has  a  stake  in 
punishing  or  deterring  those  who  seek  to 
undermine  It  by  criminal  activity.  But  it 
has  at  least  as  great  a  stake  In  clearly  mark- 
ing the  limits  of  the  crlmlnai  sanction.  Laws 
which  make  political  dissent  evidence  of 
crimmality  have  no  place  In  our  system  of 
constitutional  self-government.  The  govern- 
ment which  extends  criminal  punishment  to 
responsible  opposition  attacks  its  own  foun- 
dations. The  government  which  sweeps  with- 
in the  label  of  criminality  those  who  only 
may  perhaps  belong  there,  who  may  have 
lacked  firm  purpose,  or  drifted  temporarily 
close  to  the  margin  of  legality,  makes  more 
outlaws  than  it  needs.  See  Working  Papers 
at  362-63.  It  may  even  induce  criminal  be- 
havior. Cf.  Wootton.  Crime  and  the  Criminal 
Law  14  (1963):  "one  conviction,  and  still 
more  one  period  of  imprisonment,  is  a  great 
impediment  to  a  subsequent  honest  and  re- 
spectable living;  and  .  .  .  the  experience  of 
conviction,  and  still  more  of  imprisonment. 
Is  Itself  only  too  likely  to  be  criminogenic." 
Until  we  learn  far  more  than  we  now  know 
about  deterrence  of  crime  and  rehabilitation 
of  (lenders,  we  have  an  obligation  to  society, 
as  well  as  to  the  prospective  victims  and 
defendants,  not  to  make  too  many  crlminal.s. 
A.   Criminal   attempt 

Section  1001  of  S.  1400  and  section  1-2A4 
of  S.  1  would  give  the  federal  government, 
for  the  first  time,  an  across-the-board  at- 
tempt statute  applicable  to  all  other  offenses. 
Such  a  statute  may  have  the  virtue  of  uni- 
formity, but  it  directs  Congressional  atten- 
tion away  from  the  salutary  effort  to  deter- 
mine. In  resi>ect  to  particular  crimes,  whether 
an  attempt  statute  Is  wise  or  necessary.  Do 
we  really  want  to  punish  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  engage  In  disorderly  conduct,  dls- 
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semlnate  obscene  books,  or  disclose  classified 
Information?  Are  such  prosecutions  an  in- 
telligent use  of  limited  resources  for  com- 
bating serious  crime?  Moreover,  the  ACLU  be- 
lieves that  punishing  attempts  to  Incite  un- 
lawful conduct  seriously  Increases  the  danger 
of  government  prosecution  for  advocacy 
plainly  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

S.  1400  and  S.  1  require  both  culpable  In- 
tent with  regard  to  the  major  offense  and 
intentional  engagement  in  conduct  which 
furthers  it.  In  S.  1400  the  defendant's  con- 
duct must  be  such  that  it  "in  fact,  corrobo- 
rates his  Intent  to  complete  the  commission 
of  the  offense."  In  S.  1  the  conduct  must  con- 
stitute "a  substantial  step  toward  commis- 
sion of  such  crime."  Although  the  S.  1  for- 
mula Is  more  limited  in  its  Impact  on  vigor- 
ous political  speech,  either  statute  would 
chill  protest  activities  from  their  very  be- 
ginning. Under  S.  1400,  a  mere  declaration 
of  Intent  to  Incite  a  crowd  to  anger  against 
the  government  could  constitute  an  at- 
tempted Incitement  of  violent  revolution. 
Under  S.  1  making  arrangements  for  a  public 
assembly  at  which  Inflammatory  speeches 
were  to  be  made  would  presumably  be  enough 
for  conviction.  Under  either  statute  news  re- 
porters gathering  Information  for  reports  on 
Issues  of  vital  public  Interest  might  \>e  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  for  attempts  to  obtain 
classified  Information  if  their  research  an- 
noyed someone  in  authority.  Reporters  who 
importuned  the  President,  Secretary  of  State, 
or  other  government  officials  for  facts  which 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  might  find 
themselves  facing  prosecution  on  similar 
grounds. 

These  examples  are  not  farfetched.  Courts 
have  not  found  it  easy  to  define  the  meaning 
of  "attempt"  In  the  crlmlnai  law.  Some  well- 
known  attempts  to  limit  its  scope,  e.g.,  The 
King  V.  Barker,  1924  N.Z.LJl.  865  (New  Zea- 
land 1924),  have  not  found  favor  in  Ameri- 
can Jurisdictions.  Even  Justice  Holmes,  as 
Cl.ief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  had  his  difficulties.  See 
Commonwealth  v.  Peaslee,  177  Mass.  267,  272, 
59  N.E.  55,  66  (1901) :  ".  .  .  preparation  Is  not 
an  attempt.  But  some  preparations  may 
amount  to  an  attempt.  It  is  a  question  of 
degree.  If  the  preparation  comes  very  near  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  act,  the  Intent  to 
complete  It  renders  the  crime  so  probable 
that  the  act  will  be  a  misdemeanor,  although 
there  is  still  .  .  .  need  of  a  further  exertion 
of  the  win  to  complete  the  crime." 

See  also,  Hyde  v.  United  States,  225  U.S. 
347,  387  (1912)  (Holmes,  J.  dissenting): 
"There  must  be  a  dangerous  proximity  to 
success."  Neither  S.  1400  nor  S.  1  incorporates 
Holmes'  salutary  restriction  on  the  reach  of 
attempt  doctrine.  They  leave  wide  open  the 
possibility  that,  as  the  Brown  Commission 
Working  Papers  put  it,  vol.  I  at  357:  "  'Think- 
ing out  loud'  coupled  with  some  equivocal 
act  I  may]  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for 
conviction." 

Both  S.  1400,  section  1004(c)  and  S.  1,  sec- 
tion l-2A4(d)  permit  a  defense  of  "voluntary 
and  complete  renunciation"  of  criminal  con- 
duct. The  defendant  must  abandon  his  crimi- 
nal effort  and,  if  this  does  not  prevent  the 
crime  In  itself,  take  affirmative  steps  which 
do  prevent  it.  A  renunciation  does  not  meet 
the  "voluntary  and  complete"  standard  If 
motivated  even  In  part  by  belief  that  "a 
circumstance  exists  which  increases  the 
probability  of  detection  or  apprehension  .  .  ." 
or  by  a  decision  to  postpone  the  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Remembering  that  the  offense  Involved 
is  merely  an  attempt,  such  a  high  standard 
for  renunciation  may  be  a  trap  for  the  l)e- 
latedly  Innocent  who  go  along  so  long  as 
criminal  purposes  are  hazy  but  draw  back 
when  faced  with  the  actual  necessity  for 
criminal  behavior  If  their  end  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. One  purpose  of  crlmlnai  sanc- 
tions is  to  deter  people  from  making  the 
ultimate  decision  to  violate  the  law.  If  the 
sanctions  work,  the  case  for  punlshnient  is  at 
best  tenuous. 


B.  Criminal  solicitation 
Sections  1003  of  S.  1400  and  1-2A3  of  S.  1 

make  It  a  crime  to  endeavor  to  i>ersuade 
another  to  do  something  which  is  "In  fact" 
a  criminal  offense.  6.  1400  Is  specifically 
limited  to  soliciting  certain  crimes,  some  of 
which  are  major  offenses,  such  as  treason, 
espionage,  murder,  and  aircraft  hijacking, 
but  some  of  which  are  not — e.g.,  refusing  to 
testify  and  failing  to  be  sworn.  S.  1400  also 
requires  "circumstances  strongly  corrobora- 
tive" of  the  necessary  intent.  S.  1  contains 
neither  of  these  limitations,  but  does  pre- 
clude conviction  for  attempt  to  solicit  crim- 
inal activity. 

Under  both  of  these  statutes,  the  solicitor 
need  not  know  that  the  conduct  he  endeavors 
to  persuade  another  to  undertake  is  criminal. 
He  need  only  Intend  that  the  conduct  occur. 
Thus  under  S.  1  he  could  be  convicted  for 
encoursiging  someone  else  to  engage  in  what 
he  thinks  is  constitutionally  protected  pro- 
test activity,  and  still  be  convicted  for  solicit- 
ing disorderly  conduct.  Under  S.  1400,  he 
could  he  convicted  for  soliciting  espionage  If 
he  "Induced"  or  "entreated"  the  publication 
of  news  reports  about  faulty  rifles,  flagging 
negotiations,  or  governmental  chicanery  later 
found  to  be  "information  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense"  which  he  knew  could  be  used 
"to  the  prejudice  of  the  safety  or  interest  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  power.  .  .  ." 

Since  S.  1400  does  not  prohibit  prosecu- 
tions for  attempted  solicitation,  he  could 
even  be  charged  with  attempted  solicitation 
of,  for  instance,  refusal  to  testify.  What 
might  constitute  adequate  "preparation  to 
solicit"  such  a  crime  is  anyone's  guess.  The 
connection  lietween  the  punished  conduct 
and  prospective  crlmlnai  activity  In  such 
cases  is  so  remote  as  to  defy  rational  proof. 

In  suggesting  a  solicitation  statute,  the 
Brown  Commission  intended  to  provide  pun- 
ishment for  tbor«  who  iTistigate  offenses  and 
thereby  are  truly  culpable.  Working  Papers, 
vol.  I  at  368.  But  terms  like  "endeavor  to 
persuade"  cast  a  much  wider  net.  On  their 
face  they  ensnare  the  speaker  for  nothing 
more  than  his  speech,  when  no  other  crim- 
inal act  has  occurred.  By  deleting  the  Brown 
Commission's  requirement  of  an  overt  act  In 
response  to  the  solicitation,  see  Final  Report 
§  1003,  both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  could  be  used 
to  punish  advocacy  without  the  slightest 
possibility  of  producing  lawless  action.  But 
the  First  Amendment  plainly  forbids  this 
consequence.  E.g.,  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  395 
U.S.  444  (1969). 

C.  Criminal  conspiracy 
Neither  S.  1400  nor  S.  1  in  its  definition  of 

criminal  conspiracy  does  anything  to  limit 
the  "elastic,  sprawling  and  pervasive"  nature 
of  the  offense.  Krulewitch  v.  United  States, 
336  U.S.  440,  445  (1949)  (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
curring). As  long  ago  as  1925,  the  federal 
Judiciary  expressed  serious  concern  that 
conspiracy  prosecutions  were  ranging  far  be- 
yond the  legitimate  purposes  of  conspiracy 
law — to  prevent  the  establishment  of  con- 
tinuing group  schemes  for  cooperative  law- 
breaking — and  being  used  "arbitrarily  and 
harshly."  Annual  Report  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  1925  at  5-6.  Some  twenty-five 
years  later  Justice  Jackson  again  warned  that 
"loose  practice  as  to  this  offense  constitutes 
a  serious  threat  to  fairness  in  our  adminis- 
tration of  Justice."  Krulewitch,  supra.  336 
U.S.  at  446  (concurring  opmion).  Twenty- 
five  more  years  have  passed,  with  conspiracy 
prosecutions  for  political  dissent  and  mere 
advocacy  drawing  yet  more  criticism.  Yet  S. 
1400  and  S.  1  would  leave  conspiracy  law  in 
much  the  same  state  of  confusion  and  over- 
breadth, subject  to  the  same  flagrant  abuse, 
as  it  is  now. 

"The  modern  crime  of  conspiracy  is  so 
vague  that  It  almost  defles  definition." 
Krulewitch,  supra,  336  U.S.  at  446  (concur- 
ring cpinlon).  According  to  S.  1400,  section 


1002,  conspiracy  occurs  when  someone 
"agrees  with  one  or  more  persons  to  engage 
In  or  cause  the  performance  of  conduct 
which.  In  fact,  constitutes  an  offense  or 
offenses,  and  he  or  one  of  such  persons  does 
or  causes  any  act  to  effect  any  objective  of 
the  agreement."  Section  1-2A5  of  8.  1  de- 
fines conspiracy  as  a  knowing  agreement 
"to  engage  in  or  cause"  conduct  constituting 
a  crime  "In  fact."  As  In  S.  1400,  one  of  the 
co-conspirators  must  engage  in  or  cause  "the 
performance  of  conduct  to  effect  an  objec- 
tive ...  of  the  relationship." 

As  with  criminal  solicitation,  the  con- 
spirator need  not  know  that  the  conduct  he 
agrees  to  engage  in  or  cause  is  actually  a 
crime.  He  can  therefore  be  punished  merely 
for  an  agreement,  evidenced  only  by  speech 
ordinarily  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, to  engage  In  other  speech  ordinarily 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  The  only 
consummation  required  is  some  act  to  effect 
an  objective  of  the  agreement  or  relation- 
ship. "Any  act  or  omission,  however  other- 
wise innocent,  other  than  those  acts  sur- 
rounding the  hatching  of  the  plot  Itself,  per- 
formed by  any  member  of  the  conspiracy, 
while  the  conspiracy  remains  yet  afoot,  ful- 
fills the  requirement."  Working  Papers,  vol. 
I  at  393  &  cases  there  cited.  Attendance 
at  a  meeting  may  be  sufficient.  See  Yates  v. 
United  States,  354  U.S.  298,  333-334  (1957). 
The  objective  effected  need  not  itself  be 
criminal  under  the  terms  of  either  S.  1  or 
S.  1400.  In  short,  one  may  be  convicted  of 
conspiracy  on  almost  no  proof  at  all  of  seri- 
ous criminal  Intent  or  behavior  seriously 
tending  to  accomplish  a  crime.  The  divorce 
between  criminal  act  and  criminal  Intent  is 
virtually  complete.  See  United  States  v. 
Spock,  416  F.2d  165  (1st  Cir.  1969). 

The  substantive  law  of  conspiracy  is  made 
even  more  dangerous  by  the  procedural 
anomalies  that  have  grown  up  around  it. 
Since  the  parties  to  a  conspiracy  need  not 
be  aware  of  the  participation  of  others  or 
know  each  other's  identity,  Blumenthal  v. 
United  States,  332  U.S.  539,  557-58  (1947). 
and  since  one  co-conspirator  may  be  con- 
victed on  the  hearsay  evidence  of  another, 
Krulewitch  v.  United  States,  336  U.S.  440. 
( 1949 ) .  a  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy on  the  basis  of  collateral  agreements 
or  acts  he  knew  nothing  about,  engaged  In 
by  persons  he  had  never  heard  of.  The  rule 
that  independent  evidence  of  the  conspiracy 
must  be  shown  is  vitiated  If  not  lost  at  trial 
In  the  rule  that  the  conspiracy  may  be  proved 
after  the  hearsay  has  been  admitted.  "In 
other  words,  a  conspiracy  often  is  proved  by 
evidence  that  is  admissible  only  upon  as- 
sumption that  conspiracy  existed."  Id.  at 
453  (concurring  opinion).  Both  S.  1400  and 
S.  1  ignore  the  limitation  in  Spock,  supra. 
416  P.2d  at  173,  requiring  that  culpable  in- 
tent be  proved  against  each  conspirator  in- 
dividually on  the  basis  of  his  own  conduct. 

Althoiigh  the  Sixth  Amendment  grants 
the  rights  to  trial  in  the  district  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  a  conspiracy  prosecu- 
tion may  be  brought  anywhere  any  conspira- 
tor did  any  act  to  effect  an  objective  of  the 
conspiracy.  Thus  in  the  Spock  case,  supra 
the  government  chose  to  try  the  case  In  Bos- 
ton although  several  of  the  acts  charged  In 
the  Indictment  took  place  in  New  York  and 
Washington.  D.C.  The  procedural  law  of 
conspiracy  permits  the  government  to  en- 
gage in  forum-shopping  for  the  place  where 
a  conviction  is  thought  most  likely  to  be 
obtained. 

The  political  misuses  of  conspiracy  law 
have  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  la?t 
few  years.  The  more  ordinary  abuses,  against 
less  publicized  defendants,  were  well-known 
as  much  as  fifty  years  ago.  One  test  of  any 
revision  or  reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  is  lis  willingness  to  grapple  with  and 
end  the  abuses  of  this  prosecutorial  tool. 
Both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  totally  aMlcate  Con- 
gressional responsibility  in  this  critical  area 
cf  the  law. 
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VI.  WIBBTAPPINO  AND  ELECTRONIC  8X/TIVEILI.ANCT5 

The  ACtiU  has  long  oppoeed  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  by  anyone — In- 
cluding the  government — for  any  reason. 
The  use  of  electronic  devices  to  Invade  the 
privacy  of  conversations  in  homes  and  of- 
nces.  in  telephone  bootlii  and  nearly  any- 
where else  is  a  flagraut  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  ban  on  dragnet  searches 
unit  seizures,  the  Filth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy.  The  electronic 
ear  does  not  discriminate  between  conver- 
sations about  criminal  activity  and  conver- 
sations entirely  within  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment.  It  does  not  separate  the 
intimate  discussions  of  friends  from  the 
clandestine  plotting  of  criminals.  It  sweeps 
up  everything  in  Its  way.  As  Justice  Brandeis 
ob.served  in  Olmstead  v.  United  Slates.  277 
U.S.  438.  476-76,  478  (1928)  (dissenting 
opinion) : 

"The  evil  Incident  to  invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  telephone  la  far  greater  than  that 
involved  In  tampering  with  the  malls.  When- 
ever a  telephone  line  is  tapped,  the  privacy 
of  the  persons  at  both  ends  of  the  line  is 
invaded  and  all  conversations  between  them 
upon  any  subject,  and  although  proper,  con- 
fidential and  privileged,  may  be  overlieard. 
Moreover,  the  tapping  of  one  man's  tele- 
phone Hue  Involves  the  tapping  of  the  tele- 
phone of  every  other  person  whom  he  may 
call  or  who  may  call  him.  As  a  means  of 
esplonagte,  writs  of  assistance  and  general 
warrants  are  but  puny  instruments  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  when  compared 
with  wire-tapping.  .  .  . 

"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
toolc  to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  .  .  .  They  conferred,  as 
against  the  Qovernment,  the  right  to  be 
let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men." 

The  threat  to  privacy  from  electronic  .sur- 
veillance was  so  great,  so  pervasive,  and  so 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
Brandeis  wrote,  that  even  Intrusions  In  the 
name  of  law  enforcement  must  be  banned. 
"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  .  .  .  The 
g^reatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  insidious 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning, 
but  without  understanding."  Id.  at  479. 

Despite  studies  Indicating  that,  from  the 
government's  point  of  view,  the  costs  of 
electronic  surveillance  far  outweigh  its  pur- 
ported bene&ts,  Schwartz,  Report  on  Costs 
and  Benefits  of  Electronic  Surveillance 
(ACLU  1973).  both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  essen- 
tially re-enact  the  electronic  surveillance 
provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  18  tJJS.C. 
B  2510-20.  The  ACLU  vigorously  opposed 
Title  III  at  the  time  it  was  tuider  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  We  oppose  its  re- 
enactment  now.  Despite  its  requirement  that 
a  neutral  magistrate  Lssue  a  warrant  based 
on  "probable  cause"  and  on  the  failure  of 
ordinary  investigative  techniques.  Title  III 
has  greatly  expanded  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance.  The  number  of  "Intercept  ap- 
plications" authorized  has  risen  from  174 
in  1968  to  864  In  1973.  State  participation 
in  the  government's  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  program  has  steadily  In- 
creased. Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  printed  In  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  120,  pt. 
10.  pp.  13218-19.  Further,  the  tj-pical  federal 
wiretap  In  1972  Involved  the  Interception  of 
1.033  conversations  among  66  persons  over 
an  average  period  of  more  than  three  weeks. 
See  Cong.  Bee.  vol.  119.  pt.  11.  p.  13518  (re- 
marks of  Sen.  McClellan).  As  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  noted  In  Inserting  the  1973  reporl 
Into  the  Congressional  Record,  only  two  ap- 
plications for  Intercept  orders  were  denied 


In  1973.  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases,  then,  the  neutral  magistrate  has  ac- 
cepted the  government's  word  that  such 
surveillance  was  necessary  and  would  be 
carefully  limited  within  statutory  gtilde- 
lines. 

Yet  there  have  been  extraordinary 
abuses — abuses  involving  wholesale  decep- 
tion of  the  courts  by  the  Administration. 
Despite  the  requirement  that  only  the  At- 
torney Ocnpml  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral specially  designated  by  htm  could  au- 
thorize federal  applications  for  Intercept 
orders,  18  U.S.C.  i  2516,  a  requirement  de- 
signed by  this  Congress  to  Insure  that  only 
a  "publicly  responsible  official"  would  set 
law  enforcement  policy  in  this  sensitive  area. 
S.  Rep.  No.  1067.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  96-97 
(1968),  a  large  number  of  such  orders  were 
rotitlnely  approved  by  an  executive  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  submitted  to  the 
courts  In  the  name  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  who  had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with 
their  authorization.  As  a  result,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  held  that  evidence  gathered 
under  those  orders  cannot  be  admitted  In 
court.  See  generally.  United  States  v.  Gior- 
dano. 42  U.8.L.W.  4642   (U.S.  May  13.  1974). 

Moreover,  the  Administration  on  Its  own 
Interpreted  the  Congressional  authorization 
to  permit  electronic  surveillance  of  political 
dissidents  without  court  order,  under  the 
rubric  of  national  security.  It  persisted  In 
this  practice  until  the  Supreme  Court  unan- 
imously ruled  that  the  Fourth  Amendment 
forbids  stich  warrantless  searches  In  "do- 
mestic security"  cases.  United  States  v.  United 
States  District  Court.  407  U.S.  297  (1972). 
As  the  Coiu-t  there  noted : 

"National  security  cases,  moreover,  often 
reflect  a  convergence  of  First  and  Fourth 
Amendment  values  not  present  In  cases  of 
"ordinary"  crime.  "Though  the  investigative 
duty  of  the  executive  may  be  stronger  in 
stich  cases,  so  also  Is  there  greater  Jeopardy 
to  constitutionally  protected  speech.  .  .  . 
Fourth  Amendment  protections  become  the 
more  necessary  when  the  targets  of  official 
surveillance  may  be  those  suspected  of  un- 
orthodoxy  in  their  political  beliefs.  The 
danger  to  political  dissent  Is  acute  where  the 
Government  attempts  to  act  under  so  vague 
a  concept  as  the  power  to  protect  "domestic 
security." ""  Id.  at  313-14. 

The  Court  emphasized  that — 

"'The  price  of  lawful  public  dissent  must 
not  be  a  dread  of  subjection  to  an  unchecked 
siu'velllance  power.  Nor  must  the  fear  of  un- 
authorized official  eavesdroppUig  deter  vig- 
orous citizen  dissent  and  discussion  of  Gov- 
ernment action  In  private  conversation.  For 
private  dissent,  no  less  than  open  public 
discourse,  Is  essential  to  our  free  society.'" 
Id.  at  314. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  Court  held 
that  the  existing  legislation  did  not  attempt 
to  confer  surveillance  powers  on  the  Presi- 
dent, Id.  at  308.  But  S.  1400,  18  U.S.C.  {  3126 
would  reverse  this  ruling  by  excepting  the 
President  from  the  statutory  restrictions. 
The  ACLU  believes  that  all  language  reserv- 
ing Inherent  Presidential  power  should  be 
eliminated.  However,  if  any  such  power  at 
all  la  reserved  it  must  be  consistent  with 
the  holding  In  United  States  v.  United  States 
District  Court,  supra,  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  controls  where  "there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  Involvement,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  a  foreign  power.""  407  U.S.  at  309. 
If  It  Is  to  exist  at  all,  thte  concept  needs  to 
be  carefully  and  narrowly  defined  Ui  the 
statute.  Such  a  definition  should,  as  a  min- 
imum, Incorporate  the  guidelines  offered  by 
the  Justice  Department  two  years  ago  and 
confirmed  by  Attorney  General  William  Baxbe 
last  week:  "substantial  finaiTClng,  control  by 
or  active  collaboration  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  agencies  thereof  in  unlavrful  ac- 
tivities directed  against  the  government  of 
the  United   States.""   Testimony   of  Deputy 


Assistant  Attorney  General  Kevin  T.  Ma- 
roney,  Hearings  on  Warrantless  Wiretapping 
be/ore  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
12  ( Jime  29,  1972  > ;  Washington  Post,  May  24, 
1974,  at  A  20. 

If  such  narrow  authority  Is  reserved  to 
permit  electronic  surveillance  in  the  absence 
of  probable  cause,  that  reservation  should 
not  be  total.  Such  electronic  surveillance 
should  remain  subject  to  statutorlly-estab- 
ILshed  warrant  and  Judicial  review  require- 
ments ill  order  to  obtain  some  account- 
ability In  this  very  sensitive  area. 

S.  1400,  18  U.S.C.  S5  3125-31,  would  con- 
tinue present  law  authorizing  electronic  in- 
vestigation of  a  long  list  of  federal  oSenses. 
Insofar  as  S.  1\  electronic  surveillance  sec- 
tions. 3-10C1-5,  shorten  the  list  and  con- 
fine surveillance  to  major  crimes,  they  are  less 
Intrusive  than  S.  1400  Into  constitutional 
rights.  However,  both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  con- 
tinue the  Title  III  provision  for  emergency 
surveillance  without  court  order  for  up  to  48 
hours.  S.  1.  section  3-10C3(h)  authorized 
such  government  surveillance  with  respect 
to  "national  security  Interests" — an  apparent 
violation  of  the  holding  In  United  States  v. 
United  States  District  Court,  supra.  Nothing 
in  that  opinion  permits  warrantless  "'domes- 
tic security"  wiretaps  even  in  alleged  emer- 
gency situations.  S.  1400.  18  U.S.C.  §  3129(gi 
limits  such  emergency  searches  to  "conspira- 
torial activities  characteristic  of  organized 
crime."  The  ACLU  strongly  believes  that  this 
loophole  too  should  be  eliminated.  Either 
formula  Is  so  vague  as  to  permit  warrantleas 
surveillance  of  political  dissidents  or  other 
disfavored  groups  of  people. 

Both  S.  1400,  18  VJS.C.  |3128(e»  and  S.  1, 
section  3-10C3(g),  authorize  the  use  of  evi- 
dence of  crimes  other  than  thoee  specified 
In  the  court  order  authorizing  the  Intercep- 
tion. "This  provision  only  exacerbates  the 
dragnet  qualities  of  electronic  search  and 
seizure.  It  permits  law  enforcement  officials 
"'to  rummage  for  months  on  end  through 
every  conversation,  no  matter  how  intimate 
or  personal,  carried  over  selected  telephone 
lines,""  United  States  v.  United  States  District 
Court,  supra.  407  U.S.  at  325  (Douglas.  J., 
concurring)  in  an  effort  to  uncover  evidence 
of  criminal  activity.  It  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  requirement  for  a  warrant  specifying  in 
advance  the  ofi^ense  of  which  evidence  ip 
ostensibly  sought. 

S.  1400;  18  U.S.C.  5  3131.  continues  the  pre.-.- 
ent  specific  authorization  of  recovery  of  civil 
damages  by  those  whose  conversations  are 
UlegaUy  Intercepted.  8.  1,  section  3-10C5(g), 
does  not.  The  ACLU  strongly  believes  that  If 
there  Is  to  be  any  wiretapping,  this  provi- 
sion— virtually  the  only  protection  this 
statute  offers  against  sweeping  electronic  In- 
vasion of  private  rights — must  remain  In  the 
law.  We  further  oppose  the  provision  In  both 
subsections  that  good  faith  reliance  on  "leg- 
l-slstlve  authorization""  Is  s  "complete  de- 
fense" to  any  civil  action  (8.  1»  or  civil  or 
criminal  action  (S.  1400)  based  on  Illegal 
electronic  stu-vell lance.  Since  bad  faith  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  prove,  such  a  provision 
would  prevent  the  recovery  of  damages  by 
those  whose  privacy  was  invaded  for  years 
by  government  stirvelllance  without  court 
order. 

Both  S.  1400.  section  1532,  and  S.  1.  sec- 
tion 2-701.  provide  some  protection  from 
electronic  eavesdropping  by  private  persons 
or  authorized  government  officials,  by  making 
it  a  felony  to  Intercept  or  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  private  commimlcations.  However, 
both  statutes  continue  the  present  law's  ex- 
ception where  one  party  to  the  conversation 
gives  prior  consent  to  the  Interception.  The 
ACLU  opposes  this  restriction  on  the  citizen's 
right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable  search  and 
selziu-e  of  his  private  thoughts.  Consent  by 
one  party  should  not  be  allowed  to  bypas.s 
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the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  ol 
another. 

YD.  SENTENCING,  PHOBATION,  AND  PABOLE 

Both  8.  1400  and  S.  1  set  harsh  retributive 
sentences  for  many  crimes.  Both  provide  for 
the  death  penalty,  vhlch  the  ACLU  has  long 
opposed  as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
in  violaUon  of  the  Constitution.  See  Furman 
V  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238(1972).  Although  the 
senate  has  already  approved  the  relnstltu- 
tion  of  capital  punishment  by  passing 
8  1401  on  March  13,  1974,  we  believe  that 
If  this  bUl  becomes  Uw,  It  wUl  not  survive 
chaUenge  in  the  courts.  We  urge  the  Senate 
in  general  and  this  Subcommittee  In  partic- 
ular not  to  endorse  yet  agaUi  a  penalty  which 
has  been  used  to  perpetuate  racial  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  in  a  fashion  which 
degrades  our  nation  in  the  eyes  of  civilized 
men  and  women.  Our  claims  to  moral  prog- 
ress and  to  equal  Justice  under  law  arc 
mocked  by  the  infliction  of  savage  and  final 
retribution  against  those  least  able  to  aef  end 
their  cases  in  court. 

Both  S.  1400  and  S.  1  skew  their  sentencing 
schemes  in  favor  of  long-term  prison  sen- 
tences,   despite    the    overwhelming    recom- 
mendation of  penologists  and  lawyers  who 
have  studied   the   correctional   system   that 
sentences   Instead   be  sharply  reduced    iee. 
e  a    President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and   Administration   of  J"fic«'    T/^c 
CtuxlleuQe  ol  Crime  in  a  Free  Society  348-351 
(Avon.  ed.  1967):  Brown  Commission  WorK- 
.nq  Papers,  vol.  11  at  1255-57;  1269;  Schwartz. 
The  Proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code,     13 
Crlm     L.    Rep.    3265.    3266(1973).    Although 
such  sentences  may  be  aimed  at  the  most 
CKreeious  offenders,  the  Brown  Commission 
reported,  "they  have  a  psychological  tend- 
ency  to  drive  sentences  up  in  cases  where 
such  a  tendency  Is  unwarranted.  Long.  In- 
capacitating teras  can  do  great  damage  If 
imposed  In  the  wrong  cases,  both  In  terms 
of  injustice  to  the  Individual  and  In  terms 
of    positive,   harmful   effects   to   the   public 
upon  release  of  the  prisoner.  Long  sentences 
imoosed  on  the  »Tonp:  people   can  lead  to 
more    offenses    rather    than    lcs.<!.      ttorkmg 
Papers,  vol.  II  at  1257. 

A  sentencing  system  which  mandates 
fifteen  twenty,  and  thirty  year  sentences 
for  a  large  variety  of  crimes  becomes  its  own 
worst  enemy.  Even  given  the  wide  dUiparlty 
between  authorized  maximum  and  time 
usually  served,  see  Working  Papers,  vol.  U 
at  1255  the  system's  inevitable  effect  Is  to 
destroy  any  possibility  of  rehabilitation  for 
nearly  everyone  caught  In  Its  grasp.  High 
recidivism  rates  among  major  felons  testily 
to  the  fact  that  our  prisons  are  traUilng 
schools  for  criminals.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  victims  and  offenders,  they 
present  a  tragedy  of  broken  and  wasted 
lives. 

8  1400  sets  high  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  traffickers  In  heroin  or  mor- 
phine, see  Part  11.  B..  s^ipra.  despite  wide- 
spread criticism  of  such  sentences  as  Inter- 
fering with  the  Judicial  discretion  vital  to 
fah-ness  In  our  criminal  Justice  system.  Such 
sentences  deny  the  sentencing  court  the 
power  to  place  the  offender  on  probation, 
require  a  set  term  of  years  In  prison,  and 
refuse  parole.  Federal  Judges,  prosecutors, 
and  correctional  personnel,  as  well  as  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  National  Cotm- 
ca  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  have  vehemently 
opposed  mandatory  minimum  sentences. 
Working  Papers,  vol.  II  at  1252. 

Even  If  it  were  desirable  to  limit  discretion, 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  do  not  do  so. 
They  merely  displace  discretion  from  the 
Judge  to  the  prosecutor,  who  reUlns  the 
power  to  determine  the  charge.  As  the  Brown 
Commission  noted,  prosecutors  often  charge 
drug  offenders  with  at  least  one  offense  car- 
rying a  mandatory  sentence  and  one  carrying 
a  les.scr  penalty  which  permits  probation  and 
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parole.  "The  guUty  plea  process,  sttpposedly 
resting  upon  the  uncoerced  consent  of  the 
offender.  Is  clearly  distorted  when  the  prose- 
cutor can  hold  the  threat"  of  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  over  the  offender's  head. 
Working  Papers,  vol.  II  at  1254.  This  practice 
unconstltutionaUy  chills  the  SUih  Amend- 
ment right  to  trial  by  Jury,  and  the  Fifth 
Amendment  right  to  plead  not  guilty,  bur- 
dening  the  defendant's  choice  with  heavy 
consequences  if  he  should  be  convicted.  See 
United  States  v.  Jackson.  390  UJS.  670  ( 1968) . 
The  ACLU  supports  the  long-overdue  es- 
Ubllshment  of  appellate  re\1ew  of  crUnlnal 
sentences.    AppeUate    review    would    permit 
correction   of   seriously   excessive   sentences 
and   would   tend   to  equalize   sentences   for 
like  offenders  and  like  offenses.  At  the  same 
time,  it  woixld  allow  more  than  one  court  to 
consider  Individual  chxumstances  In  deter- 
mining an  individual's  fate.  As  the  Brown 
Commission  Working  Papers  observed:  ".  .  . 
every  other  Judicial  decision  of  consequence 
at  the  trial  level  In  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  Is  subject  to  the  review  of  appellate 
courts.  "Why  the  criminal  sentence  should  be 
the  one  Item  which  should  be  Insulated  from 
review  Is  not  immediately  clear.  That  It  la  Is 
one  of  the  great  Ironies  of  tha  Uw.""  Id.  at 

13"  5. 

S   1400  does  not  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  sentences.  S.  1,  sections  3-UE2-3  permits 
review  of  conditions  of  release  and  of  upper- 
range  sentences  Imposed  against  "dangerous 
special  offenders  "—those   specifically  found 
subject  to  especially  severe  penalties  under 
S    1'3  sentencing  scheme.  But  even  the  lim- 
ited reform  S.  1  grants  Is  seriously  under- 
mined by  Us  provision  for  appeal  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  dangerous  spe- 
cial  offender.   Although  8.   1   properly  fore- 
closes  higher   sentences  when   the  offender 
alone  takes  an  appeal,  it  permits  imposlUon 
of  more  severe  sentences  when  the  govern- 
ment   takes    an    appeal.    Such    a    provision 
plainly  violates  the  constitutional  guarantee 
aaalnst  double  Jeopardy.  See,  e.g..  Ex  parte 
Lange,  85  U.S.    (18  Wall.)    163.   173   (1873); 
Blackledge  v.  Perry.  42   U5.L.W.  4761    (U£. 
May  20,  1974).  C/.  North  Carolina  v.  Pearce, 
395' U.S.  711  ( 1969) .  "Whatever  the  exact  scope 
of  the  guarantee,  Lange,  supra.  85  U.S.  at  168. 
there  has  never  been  any   doubt  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  a  second  punishment 
on  the  same  facts  for  the  same  statutory 
offense.  The  constitutional  protection  against 
more  than  one  trial  would  be  of  no  avaU  If 
"there  can  be  any  number  of  sentences  pro- 
nounced on  the  same  verdlct|.l""  Id.  at  173. 
Since  S.  1  docs  not  require  the  sentencing 
Judge  to  sUte  his  findings  and  reasons  on 
the  record,  the  defendant's  decision  about 
appeal  will  not  only  be  chilled  by  his  fear 
that  the  government  wUl  take  an  appeal  as 
well   but  also  by  his  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  reasons  which  the  Judge  actuaUy  relied 
upon  In  sentencing  him.  "Where  the  original 
sentence  Is  based  on  an  erroneous  reading  of 
the  facts,  he  ^^-111  have  no  way  of  so  discover- 
ing and  demanding  correction. 

Despite  the  Brown  Commission's  finding 
that  ""probation  is  likely  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  sentence  In  a  great  many  cases," 
Working  Papers,  vol.  U  at  1268.  both  S.  1400 
and  S.  1  create  substantial  legal  hurdles  to 
the  Imposition  of  probation  Instead  of  a 
prison  sentence. 

S.  1400,  section  2101,  requires  a  prison 
sentence  unless  the  Judge  Is  "of  the  opin- 
ion" that  probation  "will  not  faU  to  afford 
deterrence  to  criminal  conduct"'  and  '"such 
disposition  will  not  unduly  depreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  defendant's  crime,  under- 
mine respect  for  the  law,  or  faU  to  consti- 
tute Just  punishment  for  the  offense  com- 
mitted." As  the  former  director  of  the 
Brown  Commission  has  pointed  out.  almost 
no  intelligent  and  conscientious  Judge 
can  ever  arrive  at  Ruch  conclusions  beyond 
doubt.  Schwartz,  '"The  Proposed  Federal 
Criminal    Code."     13    Crlm.    L.    Rep.    22155 


3266  1973).  S.  1.  section  1-4D1.  aHhough 
properly  requiring  the  court  to  consider  the 
offenders  Individual  circumstances,  declares 
that  the  Judge  "shaU  be  guided  by  the  need 
to  maintain  respect  for  law  and  to  reinforce 
the  credlbUlty  of  the  deterrent  factor  of 
the   l&w 

Such  'provisions  ImpUcltly  tell  the  Judge 
that  probation  Is  not  preferred,  but  a  last 
resort,  to  be  accorded  only  the  criminal  of- 
fender who  Is  an  extraordlnarUy  good  risk. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  prison  sentences 
completely  dlslocaU  offenders  from  the  com- 
munity, cutting  off  the  ties  of  famUy  and 
job  which  alone  may  provide  the  Incentive 
to  obey  the  law.  Yet  since  most  offendere 
ultimately  do  return  to  the  outside  world. 
It  is  in  society's  best  interest— as  well  as 
theirs — that  thev  have  more  to  go  back  to 
than  a  life  of  criine.  See  Working  Papers,  vol. 
11  at  1268.  ,   _.        . 

S    1400  additionally  requires  a  Judge,  m 
granting    probation,    to    find    that    the    de- 
fendant "is  not  In  need  of  such  education 
or    vocational    training,    medical    care,    or 
other  correctional  treatment  as  can  be  pro- 
vided most  effectively  by  his  commitment 
to  an  Institution."  Such  factors  only  rein- 
forces the  criminal  Justice  system's  discrim- 
ination agal  ^t  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
uneducated.  The  constitutional  gtiarantees  oi 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  law 
reqtUre  courts  to  weigh  evenly  the  claims  of 
rich  and  poor.  sklUed  and  unskUled.  Free- 
dom from  imprisonment  and  the  chance  to 
trv  again  shottld  not  depend  on  an  absence 
of"  past  sufferings.   "'Effective"   provision   of 
Job  training  and  medical  care  In  most  cases 
does   not   require   Isolation   of   the   offender 
from  the  community  Ui  which  he  wlU  ulti- 
mately have  to  learn  to  live.  "The  Congress 
should    legislate    to   provide    these    services 
outside  of  prison.   Instead  of   incarcerating 
people  Just  to  obtain  them. 

s:  1400.  18  U.S.C.  S  4202(d)  and  section 
3-12F3(e)  of  S.  1  simUarly  stack  the  declston- 
umkiug  process  against  the  granting  of 
parole.  Yet  parole,  like  probation,  can  be 
crucial  in  encouraging  offenders  to  estab- 
lish law-abiding  lives.  See  Morrissey  v. 
Srever,  408  US.  471.  484   (1972): 

"Tlie  parolee  Is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
a  stake  In  his  conditional  liberty.  Society 
has  a  stake  In  whatever  may  be  the  chance 
of  restoring  blm  to  normal  and  useful  Ufe 
within  the  law." 

S   1400,  18  U£.C.  §  4204,  departs  from  tra- 
ditional parole  law  by  adding  a  mandatory 
one-to-flve-year  parole  term  on  top  of  the 
specified  prison  terms.  S.  1  retains  the  pres- 
ent approach,  using  parole  to  dUnlnish  the 
maxlmiun  prUon  term.  Parole  ts  stlU  a  sig- 
nificant restraint  on  individual  Uberty.  per- 
mitting return  to  prison  for  parole  violations 
which    would    otherwise    be    Innocent    and 
harmless  behavior.  AUowing  an  administra- 
tive agency,  not  subject   to  Judicial  review 
under  S.  1400.  18  Ufl.C.  5  4208.  to  determine 
whether  an  offender  shall  continue   under 
restraint  past  the  maximum  authorized  sen- 
tence violates  due  process  rights  and  creates 
substantial  opportunities  for   imrcvlewable 
abuse.  The  ACLU  believes  that  parole  should 
count  as  part  of  the  sentence  It  U  served 
under,  and  that  Judicial  review  should  be 
accorded  t«  make  sure  that  the  administra- 
tive body  dealing  with  parole  does  not  arbl- 
trarllv  discriminate  against  some  defendants 
or  fall  to  apply  the  statutory  criteria  In  mak- 
ing  Its  decisions. 

The  ACLU  also  believes  that  parolees  must 
have  the  right  to  counsel  at  parole  revoca- 
tion hearings,  see  Morrissey  t.  Brewer,  supra 
408  US.  at  490  (concurring  opinion),  ana 
that  the  state  must  provide  counsel  f<M-  an 
Indigent  parolee  facing  a  return  to  prison. 
cf.  Douglas  T.  California,  372  Ufl,  353  (1963). 
Neither  parole  revocation  provlalon.  8.  1*00, 
18  US.C.  S  4207(c).  nor  8.  1.  section  $-12Fa 
(d),  provides  this  basic  due  prooeae  right. 
Although  the  Supreme  Court  In  Morrissey. 
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supra,  408  U.S.  at  489,  speclflcally  reserved  the 
question  whether  the  Constitution  requires 
counsel  at  such  bearings,  the  complexities 
of  fact  and  law  involved  in  parole  revocation 
hearings  are  not  intrinsically  less  than  those 
Involved  in  the  usual  criminal  trial.  Parolees 
are  no  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  cross-exami- 
nation, the  sifting  of  relevant  from  irrelevant 
fact,  or  the  interpretation  of  legal  language 
than  other  laymen.  Providing  them  with 
other  procedtiral  rights  will  scarcely  aid  them 
if  the  do  not  know  how  to  use  those  rights 
to  plead  their  cases  effectively.  See  Gideon  v. 
Wainwright,  372  U.S.  335.  244-^5  (19C3):  As 
Justice  Douglas  observed  In  MoTrissey, 
supra: 

"A  hearing  in  which  counsel  is  absent  or 
Is  present  only  on  behalf  of  one  side  is  In- 
herently unsatisfactory  if  not  unfair,  408 
U.S.  at  498  (concurring  opinion)  (citation 
deleted) ." 

Fairness  at  parole  revocation  hearings,  no 
less  than  fairness  at  trial,  is  fundamental 
to  protection  of  individual  liberties. 


SENATOR    HATFIELD    CHALLENGES 
AMERICA  ON  WORLD    HUNGER 

Mr.  MATIIIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield)  de- 
livered the  sermon  at  Foui'th  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Bethesda,  Md.  on 
Sunday,  November  IL  Althougii  Senator 
Hatfield  is  a  Baptist,  he  frequently  joins 
his  Maryland  neighbors  at  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian when  he  is  in  the  Washington 
area.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Halver- 
son  Is  the  minister  at  Fourth  Presbyte- 
rian, and  his  leadership  is  an  important 
influence  in  the  commimity.  Senator 
Hatfield  delivered  a  challenge  to  the 
congi'egation  to  respond  to  the  hunger 
crisis  facing  so  many  areas  of  the  world. 
He  had  returned  from  Rome  the  day 
before,  where  he  had  been  a  Senate  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.  V/orld  Food  Conference. 
Senator  Hatfield  also  serves  on  both 
the  Agriculture  and  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  foreign  aid  and 
food  for  peace  programs  are  funded.  I 
feel  that  Senator  Hatfield's  thoughtful 
remarks  merit  a  wide  hearing  and,  there- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Recop.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sennon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

World  Hcncer  and  CHHi*riAN 
Responsibility 
(by  Mark  Hatfield) 
I'm  very  conscious  that  I  .stand  in  a  vers 
important  pulpit  today.  I  did  yield  to  pasto- 
ral pressure:  and  then  I  began  to  realize  that 
It  wa.s  probably  more  of  an  example  of  pas- 
toral confidence  than  pastoral  pres.sure,  be- 
cause he — our  pastor.  Dr.  Halverson — has 
risked  the  pulpit  this  morning  to  a  Baptist. 
And  I'm  very  conscious  that  every  detail  has 
been  cared  for  because,  as  you  know,  the 
Presbyterian  side  of  the  pulpit  has  used  a 
glass,  and  this  morning  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pulpit  we  have  a  pitcher  of  water  . . . 
realizing  that  it  takes  more  water  for  us 
Baptists  to  operate.  I'll  refrain  from  the 
temptation  of  discussion  true  doctrine,  such 
as  Immersion  and  other  such  discussions. 

When  Christ  came  to  earth  he  called  his 
disciples  at  that  time,  as  well  as  those  of 
us  who  are  his  followers  today,  to  be  faith- 
ful to  a  vision  of  compassion  and  love.  When 
he  began  his  public  ministry  and  the  first 
words  uttered.  It's  very  interesting  to  note 
that  he  used  the  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  when  he  said 


the.se  words:  "He  has  annointed  me  to 
preach  the  good  news  to  the  poor;  he  has 
sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind:  to  set 
at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed;  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  And 
Intere.stlngly,  he  also  observed  some  of  the 
religious  institutions  and  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  that  day.  He  was  very  critical  when 
he  looked  to  the  Pharisees  and  said  that  even 
though  they  had  given  their  tithe,  that  they 
had  not  done  anything  more  than  that.  This 
was  his  challenge  to  the  religious  establish- 
ment. "Alns  for  you,  Pharisees,  you  pay  tithes 
but  you  have  no  care  for  Justice  and  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  these  you  should  have  prac- 
ticed without  neglecting  others." 

Last  March  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  not 
only  in  one  of  the  most  suffering  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  famine-stricken  places 
In  the  world — Calcutta — but  also  to  spend 
tlie  day  in  the  presence  of  a  living  saint  of 
God,  Mother  Teresa.  And  as  we  followed 
Mother  Teresa  that  day  through  the  various 
part.s  of  her  ministry  from  where  she  went 
to  the  lepers  and  to  reach  out  and  to  touch 
the  lepers  as  an  expression  of  her  love  and 
concern  for  them;  to  the  places  where  the 
babies  were  being  brought  to  be  given  be- 
cause the  mothers  could  no  longer  feed  the 
babies;  to  the  places  where  she  had  picked 
up  the  dying  old  people  from  the  streets  and 
had  performed  there  a  ministry  of  bathing 
and  feeding  and  nursing,  loving  these  people 
as  they  were  in  the  staf«  of  dying;  she  told 
us  of  an  Incident  only  a  few  days  eiirller. 
She  had  gone  to  a  home  to  take  a  portion  of 
rice,  and  the  mother  of  the  household  shared 
with  her  the  fact  that  the  members  of  her 
family,  of  which  there  were  five,  had  not 
eaten  for  three  days.  And  as  Mother  Teresa 
portioned  out  this  amount  of  rice  she  notic- 
ed the  mother  Wfts  picking  up  some  of  the 
rice  and  placing  it  into  another  vessel,  and 
she  puzzled  and  inquired  what  It  was  for. 
The  mother  of  the  household  said,  well,  there 
was  a  neighbor  family  and  this  family  had 
not  eaten  for  three  days  either,  and  she 
wanted  to  share  her  rice  with  them.  The 
perceptive  and  profound  ot3.>:ervation  that 
Mother  Teresa  made  was,  "I  could  have 
given  a  double  portion  of  rice,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  deny  this  family  the  blessing  of 
sharing." 

What  does  this  mean  for  us  today?  We  live 
in  a  very  unique  time  of  history  in  the  world. 
As  we  look  at  the  world's  growth  and  devel- 
opment we  find  that  by  the  yeeir  1,000  A.D., 
after  an  estimated  1  million  years  of  human 
history,  there  were  no  more  than  about  275 
million  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — no 
larger  than  the  United  States.  By  the  year 
1900  that  population  had  grown  to  1.6  bil- 
lion. By  the  year  1970  It  had  Increased  to  3.6 
billion.  By  the  year  2000  the  population  is 
expected  to  reach  7'/i  billion  people.  There 
are  over  6  million  more  people  born  each 
month  at  present  rates  of  population  growth. 
The  e.'tperts  tell  tis  that  the  only  way  we're 
going  to  deal  with  this  particular  problem  of 
rlsUig  food  requirements  and  rising  popula- 
tion growth — and  stabilize  that  relation- 
ship— Is  either  through  war,  through  famine, 
or  through  planning  by  liie  nations  of  the 
v.'orld. 

And  so  it  was  that  last  week  we  convened 
in  Rome,  the  first  conference  on  world  famine 
and  food  ever  held  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  One  hundred  and  eleven  countries 
were  represented,  and  are  represented  as  that 
conference  continues.  Over  fifty  organiza- 
tions also  were  represented  by  execu- 
tives and  leaders  of  thoise  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  hunger  and  famine. 
And  of  course,  as  we  met  there  we  were  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  were  certain 
factors  that  brought  us  together  under  these 
unique  circumstances;  that  we  had  had  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  a  very  bswl  harvest 
in  1972.  We  recognized  that  there  had  been 
a  general  reduction  in  grain  resei-ves  among 


countiles  who  were  surplus  countries.  We 
realized  that  there  have  been  rapidly  rising 
prices  of  food  throughout  the  world.  And  we 
truly  wrestled  with  problems — problems  that 
perhaps  even  defy  human  .solution  in  our 
present  perspective  in  time. 

We  had  a  duality  of  purpose  and  yet  it  was 
an  interesting  imbalance  that  existed  there 
over  the  first  week  of  the  conference.  On  one 
hand  we  had  the  call  for  immediate  food  aid 
to  relieve  the  starving  of  tcday.  And  on  the 
other  hand  we  had  the  requirements  to  plan 
ahead  for  Increasing  food  production,  espe- 
clrxUy  in  these  coinitrles  which  we  called  the 
developing  world.  We  also  knew  that  within 
the  entire  world  this  would  have  an  impact 
upon  the  social  structures,  the  economic 
strvictures,  the  political  structvires.  We 
understood,  at  least  in  mind — whether  ac- 
tion follows  will  remain  to  be  seen — that 
there  are  not  sufficient  Intra-structures  in 
many  of  tha  developing  parts  of  the  world  to 
handle  even  food  aid,  let  alone  immediate  use 
of  increasing  food  production  or  the  tech- 
nology required  to  do  so.  We  saw  that 
throughout  the  world  the  large  corporate 
commercial  agricultural  enterprises  were 
.squeezing  out  the  small  farmer,  denying  the 
email  farmer  oftentimes  the  opportunities 
to  produce.  We  see  the  slowness  of  land  re- 
form, where  land  Is  held  selfishly,  miserly,  iu 
the  hands  of  the  few. 

We  see  that  there  are  not  sufficient  trans- 
portation systems  to  move  the  food  from 
farm  gate  to  the  consumer;  not  sufficient 
market  programs  and  facilities,  or  distrlbu- 
tloii  facilities.  All  these  represent  great  and 
m-^nuniental  problems  with  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  wcrld  were  wrestling. 

And  yet  I  arn  not  certain  in  my  mind 
whether  or  not  those  nations — whether  the 
developing  nations  or  the  developed  nations, 
together  or  separately^imderstood  a  simple 
proposition  that  no  sustained  agricultural 
progress  can  be  made  without  social  progress, 
and  that  no  social  progress  can  be  made 
without  sustained  production  In  agriculture. 
We  saw  even  among  some  of  the  developing 
countries  the  call  lor  capital  Intensive  in- 
vestment: tractors  fcr  some  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  which  many  of  the  small 
farmers  are  ushig  a  straight  stick  with  leather 
thongs  attaching  a  sharp  rock  into  thtt 
stick,  to  hoe  into  the  land  to  try  to  plow 
and  plant  and  to  try  to  reap.  I  had  the  privi- 
ledge  of  sitting  next  to  the  representative 
from  Tanzania,  he  said,  "How  foolish  for 
some  of  the.se  developing  countries  to  be 
talkhig  about  capital  hitenslve  Investment" 
he  said,  "when  in  my  covintry  if  we  had  a 
tractor  tliere  would  be  one  man  running  that 
tractor  and  1,000  men  watching  him  run 
the  tractor.  We  need  labor  intensive  develop- 
ment." 

Yes,  these  were  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems with  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
attempting  to  wrestle  and  come  to  some  solu- 
tion. We  might  ask  ourselves  what  the  role  of 
the  United  States  Is  in  this  particular  world 
picture  today.  Oh,  we  hear  so  much  about 
the  theat  to  cur  national  security,  and  we 
measure  that  threat  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  war  planes,  the  number  of  brmbs.  the 
number  of  warships,  to  other  great  powers. 
We  say,  therefore,  if  we  but  have  an  equity 
or  a  priority  or  a  superiority  we  will  be 
secure;  when  actually  the  greatest  threat 
to  this  nation  and  the  stability  of  the  entire 
world  is  hunger.  Hunger  and  famine  v/111  do 
mere  to  de-stabilize  this  world:  it's  mere 
explosive  than  all  of  atomic  weaponry  pos- 
sessed by  the  big  powers.  Desperate  people 
do  desperate  things,  and  remember  that 
nuclear  fission  is  now  In  the  hands  of  even 
tho  developing  countries. 

Well,  we  have  made  noble  efforts,  and  I  dc 
not  denegrate  the  efforts  of  the  American 
people.  Today  under  the  PL  480  program 
we  express  our  concern  generally  in  a  ma- 
terial way  to  help  the  hungry  part  of  the 
world.  It's  under  PL  480  that  we  have  taken 
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the  agricultural  surplus  and  we  have,  either 
through  grants  or  through  loans,  made  avail- 
Bblo  these  surpluses. 

To  give  you  a  context  of  our  record,  from 
1068  to  197a  the  United  States  of  America 
luider  PL  480  averaged  9  million  tons  of 
grains  and  foc'dstuS  exports.  But  interest- 
iiigly.  In  1973  that  dropped  to  7J  mUllon 
tons,  and  In  1974  It  dropped  to  3.1  million 
tons.  As  we  project  1975,  we  have  an  option 
of  a  range  from  3.1  million  to  6.5  million 
tons. 

We  make  these  decisions  really  on  the  basis 
of  the  arguments  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
State  Deparimeut  says,  let  us  give  foreign 
Rid  on  the  basis  of  our  milit.Try  and  pcUtlcal 
allies.  The  Agriculture  Department  says,  let 
us  give  foreign  aid  on  the  basis  of  how  we 
can  create  future  markets  to  sell  American 
products.  And  yet  we  say  and  we  argue  these 
points  In  a  world  In  which  >4  of  the  deaths 
are  attributed  to  malnutrition  and  starva- 
tion. 

For  every  one  dollar  of  yottr  tax  money 
that  we  allocate  to  life  sustaining  and  life 
preserving  programs,  we  spend  50  dollars  of 
your  tax  money  for  destruction  of  life  and 
instrumentalities  of  destruction.  I  can  give 
you  an  example  of  how,  in  effect,  much  of 
our  foreign  aid  today  Is  consistently  co- 
ordinated with  military  involvement  and  to 
polltlcol  considerations.  In  1974,  out  of  our 
Food  for  Peace.  450  million  dollars  of  that 
went  Just  to  Indo-Chlna,  whereas  the  com- 
bination of  the  countries  of  the  Sahel  In 
Africa,  Pakistan.  Bangladesh  and  India  re- 
ceived only  206  million  dollars  of  such  aid. 
Of  the  vital  commodity  of  fertilizer  to  help 
Increase  food  production  last  year  and  this 
year,  half  our  total  exports  went  to  South 
Vietnam,  based  obviously  on  political  and 
military  conslderatlona.  Fifteen  percent  of 
our  foreign  aid  will  go  to  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  and  yet  we  know  that  today  In 
those  Middle  Eastern  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  two  countries,  they  already  are 
meeting  90%  to  109%  of  their  calorie  re- 
quirement per  day  And  the  other  two  coun- 
tries meet  84';.  to  86 %  of  the  need.  Ob- 
viously, the  aid  in  this  area  Is  political  in 
nature. 

What  Is  Incumbent  upon  us,  as  Christians, 
In  light  of  the  Inequities  In  today's  world? 
Jesus  was  quite  clear  when  He  told  a  story 
about  coming  Judgment.  Judgment  was 
clearly  related  to  feeding  the  hungry.  Both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  admonish  ua 
to  feed  our  enemies. 

I  think  often  our  first  inclination  as  a 
Christian  community  la  to  look  to  govern- 
ment. But,  my  friends,  this  Is  not  always 
the  answer.  By  so  doing  we  oftentimes  ask 
Caesar  to  undertake  what  Is  basically  a  spiri- 
tual ministry. 

Did  not  Jesus  say,  "Truly,  i  say  to  you,  as 
ye  did  It  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethen,  ye  did  It  unto  me."  And  what  seems 
to  be  a  purely  material  ministry  Is  very 
much  and  basically  a  spiritual  ministry.  Gov- 
ernment la  limited  by  Its  resources  In  its 
ability  to  be  compassionate,  as  we  are  seeing 
by  what  Is  happening  to  us  today  In  the 
world.  But  Christians  are  not  so  Ihnlted  In 
terms  of  resources  or  priorities.  The  greatest 
commandment  we  have  is  to  love  God  and 
to  love  our  neighbors,  and  love  Is  not  an 
emotion,  it  Is  action. 

I  think  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  very 
hard  questions.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth?  Has  our  outreach  been 
truly  Christian  In  all  cases?  When  we  under- 
stand Ood's  love — the  depth  of  his  love — In 
our  bemg,  we  will  no  longer  then  separate 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  from  the  mission 
of  the  OospeL  even  though  there  has  been 
a  tragic  and  un-Blblical  separation  between 
witnessing  to  the  good  news  of  Christ  and 
acting  with  his  love  to  meet  human  need. 
How  dare  we  present  Christ  as  the  bread  of 
life  to  a  hungry  man  and  only  be  concerned 


with  Christ  as  the  spiritual  bread,  and  not 
obey  Christ  by  providing  the  physical  bread 
to  meet  that  man's  physical  needs  of  today. 
The  message  of  God's  redeeming  love  In  Jestis 
Christ  is  Inseparable  from  the  living  witness 
of  that  love  In  each  of  our  lives  for  other 
people. 

What  doe*  it  mean  to  be  crucified  with 
Christ,  to  deny  ourselves  and  to  take  up  the 
cross  dally?  I  think  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
Christians  to  act  IndlvlduaUy  and  corporate- 
ly  In  a  manner  consistent  with  being  cruci- 
fied with  Christ,  with  the  denial  of  ourselves, 
with  true  separation  from  the  world — a  sepa- 
ration not  defined  by  legalism  but  by  the 
way  we  respond  to  the  worlds  hurt  and  pain. 
We  can  avoid  being  squeized  into  the  world's 
mold  or  into  a  cultural  mold.  We  can  act  per- 
sonally and  Individually.  I  think  we  also  have 
examples  of  how  our  nation  can  act  and 
respond  to  this. 

One  of  those  golden  moments  of  America 'o 
history,  of  which  we  ha\e  many,  was  in  the 
year  1917.  As  you  know  we  were  at  that  point 
very  much  concerned  with  and  moving  to- 
ward Involvement  in  the  great  war.  And  our 
great  President  Woodrow  Wll.son  appointed  a 
man  named  Herbert  Hoover  to  be  the  food 
director  and  food  administrator  for  this 
cause.  And  Mr.  Hoover  accepted  his  task  and 
his  assignment  from  President  Wilson.  He 
accepted  it  on  the  basis  of  organizing  the 
service  of  self-denial  of  the  American  people 
so  as  to  supply  our  allies  with  foodstuffs  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  all  of  Europe  after  the  w.^r. 
The  significance  of  the  American  attitude  is 
critical:  we  had  an  obligation  to  help  not 
only  our  friends,  but  even  to  help  our 
enemies.  He  said  his  Job  was  to  increase 
American  exports  by  inuuediate  reduction  of 
v.'aste  and  consumption  in  all  commodities. 

At  that  time,  and  mind  you,  this  was 
April  1917,  the  crops  had  been  planted  for 
that  year — we  were  not  able  to  accelerate 
our  production  at  that  point.  Yet  in  that 
one  year,  calling  on  the  American  people  to 
sacrifice,  to  yield  their  consumption  levels, 
we  were  able  to  Increase  our  exports  to  our 
allies  by  5.4  million  tons,  almost  equal  to  our 
high  option  of  1974.  And  In  1918,  when  we 
had  been  able  to  Institute  Increased  food 
production,  we  Increased  the  exports  to  18 
million  tons  and  the  goal  of  20  million  tons 
of  export  was  achieved  In  1919.  Mr.  Hoover 
said  this  was  accomplished  primarily  through 
the  yielding  and  the  giving  of  the  American 
people. 

In  like  manner  we  can  analyze  ourselves 
and  our  Individual  lifestyles  of  today.  I  was 
shocked  at  Rome  Food  conference  that  in  all 
the  speeches  and  all  the  comments  I  heard 
from  the  developed  countries  of  the  world, 
so  little  attention  was  addressed  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  Increasing  aid  through  changing 
our  own  lifestyles. 

What  Is  our  lifestyle?  Is  It  characterized  by 
consumption  or  by  conservation?  What  de- 
termines our  needs — the  television,  maga- 
zines, friends,  culture?  What  determines  our 
buying  patterns  today?  More  gadgets,  the 
best,  the  most  colorful,  the  easiest  to  care 
for,  the  throw-away  ethic,  convenience  or 
disposablllty?  We  as  Christians  have  the 
first  obligation  to  review  our  lifestyles.  Do 
we  feed  our  animals  today  better  than  most 
human  beings  eat? 

A  study  made  in  this  country  recently 
showed  that  out  of  one  yeai-'s  births,  5%  of 
the  babies  bom  in  this  nation  were  bom 
mentally  retarded.  But  in  that  same  genera- 
tion of  babies,  by  the  time  they  reached  12 
years  of  age,  theri  was  an  11%  mental  re- 
tardation In  the  profile,  mostly  attributed 
to  malnutrition  and  the  lack  of  protein. 

Yet  we  produce  protein  in  a  most  uneco- 
nomical way.  We  can  get  667  pounds  of  pro- 
tein from  one  acre  of  soybeans,  but  we  can 
only  get  9  pounds  of  protein  from  one  acre 
cultivated  In  feed  grain  for  cattle. 

And  we,  as  Chrl.stians,  really  must  reexam- 


ine tiie  attitude  that  one  of  the  columnists 
criticized  recently  when  he  said  that  we 
spend  $200  to  buy  a  machine  that  changes 
40  pounds  of  garbage  Into  40  pounds  of  gar- 
bage. And  yet.  we  have  millions  crying  cut  lor 
survivaL 

There  are  people  In  this  nation  today  oa 
social  sectirlty  and  welfare  who  literally  are 
eating  pet  food  to  stretch  their  dollars  in 
today's  economy.  I  have  received  from  my 
constituents  cans  of  pet  food,  asking  me  to 
live  on  it  for  a  whUe  to  see  how  it  felt,  as 
they  are  required  to  do.  But  why  not  quietly 
adopt  such  a  person  as  our  personal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  Christ's  love. 

Oh.  there  are  numerous  organizations  In- 
volved as  well  as  government.  We  don't  have 
to  wait  for  government  to  act.  And  there  Is 
no  contribution  too  small  to  be  received  by 
such  organizations  to  help  save  the  lives  of 
people — and  probably  more  efficiently  and 
economically  than  many  of  our  govern- 
ments— organizations  such  as  WcM-ld  ViBicn, 
Cnre  and  many  others. 

V.'e  can  act  corporately  as  a  church  as  well 
as  Individually.  Let  us  recall  that  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  reforming  Influence 
of  the  18Lh  and  19th  centuries:  child  labor. 
abolition  of  slavery,  caring  for  the  needy. 
Let  us  not  abdicate  this  work  to  agencies 
which  do  not  have  the  underpinning  of  love 
and  motivation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
churches,  the  Christian  communities  agahi 
can  act  and  not  merely  adopt  statements  and 
resolutions.  We  can  adopt  a  needy  family 
just  as  we  support  missionaries,  help  that 
family  to  re-enter  the  world  of  employment. 
V»'e  can  also  promote  fasting  as  a  spiritual 
discipline  and  encourage  the  money  saved 
on  the  food  to  be  sent  to  relief  organizations. 
We  can  deca-y  irasteful  eating  habits  and  set 
the  example  of  change  In  lifestyle,  especially 
at  holiday  times,  and  again  encotirage  the 
money  sa^-ed  to  be  spent  on  relief  eEorts. 

If  we  really  believe  that  God  loved  us 
Willie  we  were  yet  sinners,  then  we  will  love 
the  poor  and  the  outcasts  of  society.  We  will 
not  wait  for  them  to  earn  the  right  to  be 
loved  in  our  eyes.  Nor  will  we  demand  that 
they  show  due  appreciation  for  what  we're 
doing  for  them.  We  will  avoid  all  the  lame 
excuses  that  prejudice  against  the  poor,  the 
needy,  the  dispossessed.  We  will  love  them 
because  of  the  cress,  because  we  have  been 
shown  in  our  own  lives  that  people  do  not 
need  to  deserve  love  or  to  eam  love. 

Another  great  golden  moment  hi  our  his- 
tory was  when  the  famine  hit  Soviet  Russia 
In  1922  and  23.  We  were  out  of  the  war  by 
this  time;  we  had  fed  our  allies:  we  had 
helped  feed  Europe  after  the  ArmisUce.  On 
behalf  of  Nicolas  Lcnln.  Majtlne  Gorky  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Herbert  Hoover,  recognized  as 
the  great  authority  on  food.  And  he  asked 
Hoover  to  come  to  Russia  to  help  organize 
famine  relief  for  the  dying  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Russians.  Much  of  the  reaction 
In  America  was.  "Let  the  Bolslieviks  die.  We 
don't  like  their  system  of  government. 
They're  otn-  enemies."  Mr.  Hoover  said  hunger 
does  not  respect  political  Ideological  barriers. 
And  he  went  and  he  organized  and  he  elicited 
from  the  world  the  help  necessary  to  save 
literally  millions  of  lives  of  the  so-called 
"political  enemies." 

I  think  this  is  how  we  come  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  atonement:  thai, 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  God  loves  all 
men  In  a  wny  that  should  effect  our  lives 
as  Christians.  It  should  revolutionize  our 
lives  and  our  attitudes  tow.irds  all  other 
peo'ilp.  m  each  of  our  relsticnshlps  each  day. 
As  you  go  down  to  the  National  Portrait 
GaUery  you  wiU  find  that  the  theme  of  the 
first  of  our  bicentennial  exhibits  Is  "In  the 
minds  aud  the  hiarts  of  the  people."  which 
are  words  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
John  Adams  in  1818.  When  someone  had 
'UTltten  him  aud  asked  blm  to  comment  on 
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the  war  of  1776,  Identifying  It  as  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  back  and 
said  the  war  was  not  the  Revolution.  The 
war  of  1776  was  not  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— It  was  but  the  consequence  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  Revolution  began 
in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
fifteen  years  before  a  drop  of  blood  was 
spilled  at  Lexington,  lliat  was  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

And  so  today  out  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people  redeemed  and  re- 
generated by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  can 
come  the  basis  for  the  new  American  Revo- 
lution. This  spiritual  revolution  can  reach 
out  In  love  and  compassion  to  demonstrate 
by  deed  and  action  the  love  and  compas- 
sion we  have  already  received  In  our  per- 
sonal lives  and  In  the  corporate  life  of  the 
Church  bscaiise  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  TECHNOLOGY 
SATELLITE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President, 
about  2'/2  years  ago  NASA  launched  Its 
first  satellite  in  a  program  which  could 
become  one  of  its  greatest  achievements. 
The  amount  of  money  committed  to  the 
program  has  been  comparatively  moder- 
ate. None  of  the  events  associated  with 
the  program  have  attracted  great  public 
attention.  Yet,  in  terms  of  improvement 
in  our  way  of  life,  we  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  its  large  potential. 

The  program  is  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  program.  Over  the 
past  2 '72  years  investigators  have  shown 
the  value  of  ERTS  in  agriculture,  fores- 
try, range  resources,  water  resources, 
mineral  resources,  and  in  land  use  plan- 
ning and  mapping. 

Recently,  the  Governor  of  Maine  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  my  colleague  Senator  Moss, 
and  outUned  the  importance  of  continu- 
ation of  the  ERTS  program  to  our  State. 
Governor  Curtis  said  that: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ERTS  satellite  image- 
ry will  be  the  mott  rapid  and  efficient  means 
of  monitoring,  updating,  and  maintaining  in- 
formation on  our  natural  resources. 

He  said  that  it  Is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  as  well  as  all  other 
States,  to  make  sure  that  this  valuable 
source  of  data  is  continued. 

Senator  Moss  recently  introduced 
Amendment  No.  1996  to  S.  2350,  a  bill 
which  would  assure  continuity  of  Earth 
Resources  Satellite  data  through  1980. 
This  bill  requires  that  the  President  as- 
sure continuing  availability  of  ERTS 
data,  foster  Improvements  in  the  system, 
and  that  he  promote  International  un- 
derstanding and  beneficial  use  of  the 
data.  The  President  would  be  required 
to  provide  an  annual  progress  report  on 
the  ERTS  system  and  an  assessment  on 
the  desirability  and  timing  of  an  opera- 
tional system. 

I  regard  Amendment  1996  to  S.  2350 
as  important  legislation  and  I  am  pleased 
to  indicate  my  support. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:46  a.m.,  recessed  until  10  a.m., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  set  apart  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  has 
expired.  Morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  EXPORT-IM- 
PORT BANK  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15977,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15977)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1946.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  between  now  and  11 
o'clock  has  been  set  aside  for  debate  on 
the  conference  report  and  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture.  The  time  Is  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedcer)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  part  of  a  short 
article  from  a  publication  put  out  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  This 
publication  is  entitled  "Problems  ■  of 
Communism."  This  is  the  May-June  1973 
Issue.  The  editorial  office  for  this  maga- 
zine is  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  I  mention 
that  to  show  that  It  Is  our  own  ofQcIal 
information  publication. 

On  page  33  is  an  article  about  the  So- 
viet energy  deal  that  I  think  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  debate  before  the  Senate, 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  continue 
permitting  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  to  make  overseas  deals 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  national  in- 
terest. I  think  here  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  exactly  how  the  Eximbank  works 
against  the  American  people,  against  our 
national  interest,  and  how  the  freewheel- 
ing Export-Import  Bank  has  In  fact  de- 
cided that  they  will  set  what  the  national 
Interest  Is.  with  no  relationship  to  our 


needs,  oui'  people's  concerns,  or  even  our 
Government  policies. 

The  caption  is  "Project  'North  Star'  ": 
The  third  and  most  ambitious  form  of 
joint  venture  under  consideration  is  one 
which  would  likely  lead  to  an  unparalleled 
Western  participation  in  decision-making 
because  of  the  size  of  Western  Investment 
funds  Involved.  While  the  North  Sakhalin 
and  Yakutsk  gas  projects  (mentioned 
above — 

They  are  the  energy  oil  and  gas 
projects — 

and  apparently  now  in  abeyance)  are  two 
examples — 

I  might  say  that  they  are  no  longer  In 
abeyance,  because,  as  I  read  into  the 
Record  yesterday,  a  wire  story  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  a  week 
ago  which  stated  that  the  Japanese  and 
an  American  company  and  the  Russian 
Government  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to 
go  ahead  with  one  of  these  projects. 
That  project  Is  contingent  upon  getting 
7  or  8  percent  money  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  So  this  statement  about  It  being 
in  abeyance  is  not  correct,  because  the 
full  intention  is  to  go  ahead  with  the 
project.  We  just  had  a  new  agreement 
signed  by  a  private  company  here,  by  the 
Russian  Government,  and  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government.  We  certainly  are  not 
naive  enough  to  think  that  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  Governments  signed  that 
agreement  If  there  were  not  some  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  American 
Government  was  going  to  produce  the 
Export-Import  Bank  financing,  which  is 
the  whole  key  to  the  deal.  The  article 
points  out  exactly  the  kind  of  deal  that, 
at  least  at  this  point,  has  been  envi- 
sioned. 

the  most  prominent  current  proposal  is 
the  so-called  Project  "North  Star,"  for  the 
extraction,  liqueficatlon,  and  export  of  gas 
to  the  West  from  the  Urengolskoe  field  of 
West  Siberia.  According  to  the  US  firms  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union — Tenneco, 
Inc.,  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corpora- 
tion, and  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. — a  credit  of  3 
billion  dollars  (US)  and  an  additional  700 
million  in  cash  provided  by  the  USSR — 

I  think  that  ratio  Is  quite  Interesting. 
We  are  putting  up  $3  billion  in  cash  of 
our  money  for  the  project,  and  they  are 
putting  up  $700  million  for  the  project, 
would  finance  purchase  of  American- 
made  transmission  equipment  (compressors 
and  1,600  miles  of  48-Inch  steel  pipe  capable 
of  withstanding  temperatures  of  minus  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  and  construction  of  a 
plant  at  the  ice-free  port  of  Murmansk  to 
liquify  the  gas  for  shipment  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  US  credits  would 
consist  of  a  6-percent  loan  of  1.6  billion  dol- 
lars from  the  Export-Import  Bank — 

This  article  Is  dated  1973.  I  think  the 
bank  has  raised  its  rate  1  percent,  so  it 
might  be  7  percent;  at  the  most,  8  per- 
cent. 

and  a  loan  of  equal  amount  from  various 
US  banks,  insurance  companies  and  sup- 
pliers the  latter  guaranteed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Of  course,  if  the  deal  was  in  any  way 
negated  by  the  Russian  Government  or  If 
our  property  was  seized,  or  If  they  sim- 
ply ..'eclded  that  they  would  not  sell  us 
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the  gas  any  more,  after  investing  $6  bil- 
lion or  $7  billion,  we  would  guarantee 
the  people  Investing  in  it,  so  the  taxpayer 
would  hold  the  bag. 

In  addition,  the  American  partners  would 
build  a  fleet  of  20  speclaUzed  LNO  (liquified 
natural  gas)  tankers  at  au  added  cost  of  2.6 
billion  dollars. 

We  now  have  a  tanker  shortage  in  this 
country,  and  private  yards  are  well  short 
of  being  able  to  supply  all  the  American 
requests  for  tankers.  Yet.  here  we  are 
conmiltling  ourselves,  if  we  go  through 
with  this  deal,  to  build  20  tankers  for  use 
in  Russia,  at  an  added  cost  of  $2.6  billion. 

The  USSR  would  repay  the  credits  and  earn 
an  additional  10.8  bUllon  dollars  (which 
could  only  be  spent  in  the  US)  by  deliveries 
of  gas  over  a  25-year  period  beginning  in 
1980. 

So  the  only  way  we  would  get  our 
money  back  would  be  on  the  basis  that 
they  would  supply  us  with  gas  for  25 
years.  Having  just  been  burned  by  the 
Middle  East  boycott  and  by  the  use  of  oil 
as  a  weapon  against  this  country  by  the 
Arabs  In  the  Middle  East,  It  Is  a  little 
risky,  it  seems  to  me,  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  25  years.  Is  going  to 
supply  this  country  with  natural  gas  at 
times  when  they,  themselves,  may  need  it 
for  their  own  industrial  production  and 
growth. 

In  Ught  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing, the  need  for  Western  technological 
know-how,  and  the  adverse  effects  on  Ameri- 
can lenders  of  any  interruptions  or  delays  in 
supply  of  West  Siberian  natural  gas,  It  is 
likely  that  the  American  parties  to  the  deal 
will  expect  and  require  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  direct  participation  In  Soviet  oper- 
ations. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  issue 
of  on-site  inspection  to  assure  Western  in- 
vestors of  the  adequacy  of  gas  reserves  and  to 
permit  them  to  estimate  extraction  costs.  On 
the  first  count,  the  firms  negotiating  on  Proj- 
ect "North  Star"  seem  assured  of  sufficient 
gas  reserves.  However,  there  is  a  distinct  need 
for  Western  technicians  to  sxirvey  the  gas 
fields  for  the  purpose  of  making  accurate  cost 
estimates  and  to  share  in  decision-making 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts  in  order  to 
instire  proper  installation  and  operation  of 
specialized  Western  technical  facilities  In 
severe  climatic  conditions.  This  would  entaU 
further  arrangements  for  communications, 
housing,  transportation,  and  working  facil- 
ities. 

Another  set  of  problems  revolves  around 
the  Interest  charge  on  credits  and  various 
questions  of  pricing  and  repayment.  If  the 
USSR  Is  granted  long-term  credits  at  low 
Interest. 

Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
proposal  Is,  because  nobody  else  can  get  6 
or  7  percent  money  In  this  country.  Only 
the  Soviet  Union  can  get  It  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  and  we,  the  tax- 
payers, are  subsidizing  it. 

I  continue  reading: 

Then  pricing  of  the  natural  gas  delivered 
n.^  repayment  would  have  to  assure  the 
Western  purchasers  of  a  profit  on  resale. 
Next,  the  United  States  government,  for  one, 
is  unlikely  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  credit 
terras  more  favorable  than  it  grants  other 
nations.  Should  such  major  capital  projects 
based  on  credit  proliferate,  they  might  over- 
tax capital  markets  and  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  tne  USSR  to  get  favorable  interest 
rates  and  repayment  terms.  Furthermore, 
accordmg  to  The  New  York  Times  of  April  6, 
1973,  It  is  possible  that  the  USSR  may  balk 
ftt   requirements   of   the   US   Export-Import 


Bank  for  disclosure  of  Soviet  foreign-reserve 
balances  as  a  precondition  for  extending 
credits  in  the  amounts  Indicated  for  Project 
"North  Star."  While  such  requirements  are 
standard  procedure  for  Export-Import  Bank 
operations,  such  disclosure  would  be  unprec- 
edented for  the  Kremlin. 

Although  the  negotiations  concerning 
Project  "North  Star"  are  continuing  amidst 
an  atmosphere  of  considerable  optimism,  it 
is  not  clear  when  or  even  whether  the  Joint 
project  wUl  be  finalized.  Agencies  of  the  US 
government  Involved  In  approving  the  proj- 
ect have  reportedly  shown  concern  over  the 
price  of  the  Soviet  natural  gas  (about  three 
times  current  wellhead  prices  in  the  US), 
but  the  US  firms  Involved  in  the  negotiations 
have  argued  that  domestic  prices  are  likely 
to  rise  to  similar  levels  by  1980.  Clearly  the 
future  of  this  project  is  closely  linked  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  nature  and  success 
of  Soviet-American  efforts  at  promoting  de- 
tente as  well  as  to  the  issue  of  overall  US 
energy  policy. 

I  think  this  Is  very  Interesting.  Here 
we  are  talking  about  maybe  a  $6  or  $7 
billion  project,  financing  it  for  7  percent 
money,  underwritten  and  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  price  is  3 
times  what  we  pay  for  natural  gas  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  more 
logical  way  to  spend  taxpayers'  money 
in  view  of  the  energy  crisis.  Is  very  sim- 
ply to  put  that  kind  of  money  and  tech- 
nology and  know-how  right  here  into 
our  own  proven  reserves,  and  develop 
them  here.  After  all,  we  are  starting  with 
a  price  that  is  one-third  what  It  is  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  know  the 
source  of  supply  would  be  stable,  and  we 
know  the  source  of  supply  could  not  be 
interrupted,  and  we  know  that  nation- 
alization or  whatever  interruption  might 
be  involved  was  not  even  a  factor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
just  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  point  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing about  investing  the  money  domes- 
tically. I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
that.  The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  Investors  seem  to  feel  that  the 
current  Federal  Power  Commission  lim- 
itation on  the  price  of  natural  gas  and 
on  the  probability  of  development  Is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  Investment  of 
anything  like  this  magnitude. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, apparently,  we  have  been  told  by 
geologists  that  there  could  be  a  rather 
considerable  magnitude  of  natural  gas, 
but  it  is  very  deep,  and  they  have  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  rock  to  get  to  it. 
They  might  have  to  go  as  much  as  30.000 
feet.  They  say  that  at  the  current  price 
level.  It  Is  utterly  impractical  to  go  after 
that  resource  at  today's  market  price. 

I  think  that  is  the  problem  that  I  see 
in  saying  we  ought  to  make  the  invest- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  if  the  investment 
were  adequate  to  make  the  return — in 
other  words,  if  we  were  able  to  deregu- 
late natural  gas  so  that  the  market- 
place would  pay  an  adequate  price  for 
the  resource — I  think  the  Investment 
would  be  made.  But  the  fact  is  that  that 
is  not  the  case.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  point.  I  tliink  this  is  one  of  the 
issues  for  Congress  to  resolve,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  think  it  relates  to 
what  an  overall,  intesi-ated  energy  pol- 


icy is,  and  I  think  it  Ls  certainly  a  sub- 
ject for  debate  and  consideration  before 
the  Senate,  in  terms  of  our  energy 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  resolve 
policy  questions  like  tills  before  we  even 
anticipate  making  a  deal  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  objection  is  to  not  following 
up  our  other  alternatives  and  our  op- 
tions here  in  tills  country  before  we  sign 
agreements  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  sure  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  I  tiiink  I  do  agree.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that  there  is  a 
serious  question  in  my  mind  whether  I 
could,  at  least  as  it  is  currently  ex- 
plained, support  the  proposed  Soviet 
Union  development  of  natural  gas,  or 
liquefied  gas.  as  it  may  ultimately  be. 

My  point  Ls  that,  right  now,  American 
investors,  if  there  are  many  left  who 
have  much  money  to  invest,  are  some- 
what hard  pressed  to  find  any  logic  to 
the  development  of  natural  gas,  because 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  a  proposal 
that  the  administration  has  had  before 
it  for  better  than  a  year,  now  to  deregu- 
late natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  and 
thereby  allow  natural  gas  to  reach  a 
market  price  which  would  be  inducive  to 
development. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  point,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  saying  that  we 
should  not  do  it  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
ought  to  do  it  here.  The  fact  is  that  we 
catmot  do  it  here  unless  Congress  acts 
in  a  more  responsible  fashion  in  terms 
of  allowing  development  in  this  country, 
and  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  do 
that  to  date. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  point.  I  think  he  raises  a  very 
valid  question.  I  think  that  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  Congress  Is  a  little  sad- 
dlesore  from  seeing  some  of  the  other 
energy  developers  pay  such  a  small  share 
of  our  tax  burden  that  allotting  them  free 
rein  simply  costs  us  too  much. 

I  know  the  Senator  Is  probably  familiar 
with  the  report  that  was  released  this 
week,  showing  that  the  big  seven  oil 
companies  paid  an  average  tax  of  some- 
thing like  5.5  percent  on  gross  Income. 
The  average  business — well,  business  has 
to  pay  a  48- percent  tax  on  its  net  Income, 
and  I  think  the  average  industry  rate  is 
something  like  a  30 -percent  effective  pay- 
ment. Here  the  oil  companies  are  averag- 
ing 5.5  percent.  I  think  one  of  the  oil 
companies  was  as  low,  ais  I  recall,  as  1.5 
percent  on  net  income.  That  was  all  the 
tax  that  it  paid  out  of  the  48  percent.  One 
of  the  other  companies  paid  7.5  percent. 

I  think  tills  problem  that  the  Senator 
raises  Is  very  much  linked  with  this  other 
problem,  where  we  have  seen  abuses  and 
other  energy  producers  taking  advan- 
tage of  loopholes  and  alleged  incentives. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  incentives  have  l>een 
more  for  foreign  sources  and  foreign 
operations  tlian  for  domestic.  I  think  we 
have  to  lock  at  the  whole  ene:g>'  po'.icy 
range. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  on  tliat.  I  think  he  knows  that 
there  is  one  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  at  least,  who  supports  reform 
of  the  tax  code,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  depletion  and  to  windfall  profits.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are  now  un- 
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fairly  penalizing  the  American  people 
because,  with  one  hand,  we  place  a  ceil- 
ing on  natural  gas,  which  is  well  below 
its  Btu  potential,  in  competition  terms, 
with  oil,  coal,  and  other  fosslle  fuels; 
yet  we  continue  to  lay  on  the  oil  com- 
panies a  tax  program  which  is,  in  fact, 
an  inducement  for  oversesis  development 
and  not  for  domestic  development. 

I  am  completely  in  concurrence  with 
the  Senator.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
logical  route  would  be  to  remove  the 
regulatory  authority  on  pricing  and  then 
impose  a  windfall  profits  tax  so  that 
there  would  be  a  positive  disincentive 
for  tax  or  price  increases  wliich  are  used 
to  take  advantage  of  a  shortage  situa- 
tion, and  thereby  let  the  marketplace 
determine,  with  the  protection  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  the  price  at  a  com- 
petitive level  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country. 

As  it  is  now,  the  Congress  is  doing 
almost  everything  it  can  to  impede  ade- 
quate supply  to  the  consumer  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  One  point  I  should 
like  to  make  is  that  I  understand  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  terms 
of  the  prices  it  allows  now,  does  allow 
a  15-percent  return  on  costs  in  Its 
present  pricing  policy.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Senator  is  aware  of  that  figure  or 
not,  but  the  way  they  price  the  present 
regulated  gas  supply,  it  is  a  15-percent 
return  on  costs.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  a 
15-percent  return  is  not  a  fair  return. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  ai'e  not  some 
speculators  holding  back  on  the  basis 
that  they  want  to  see  the  Ud  taken  off 
so  that  they  can  reap  some  of  the  same 
windfall  profits  that  oil  companies  have 
taken. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  is  not  as  smart  as  some  other 
Senators.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
say  whether  15  percent  is  adequate  to  a 
given  situation. 

It  might  be  on  a  low-risk  Industry.  It 
might  be  more  than  adequate  on  a  very 
low-risk  indasti-y.  But  the  development 
of  this  resource  is  a  high-risk  Industry, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  maybe  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  could  lose  an  absolutely 
incredible  amount  of  money  simply  by 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  through 
the  rock  in  Tennessee,  in  my  particular 
example,  and  produce  the  gas  at  a  profit. 
The  point  is  that  rather  than  control- 
ling the  price,  or  saying  we  ought  to  have 
15-percent  profit  on  all  of  these  endeav- 
ors, I  would  frankly  have  a  great  deal 
more  respect  for  and  confidence  in  the 
marketplace  to  determine  a  competitive 
price  if  we  had  competition. 

But,  you  see,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
continues  and  the  FPC  continues  to  limit 
competition,  so  there  is  no  adequate  de- 
termination, other  than  the  power  of 
Government,  and  Government  is  partic- 
ularly inept  in  exercising  that  power  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  bothers  me.  We  seem 
to  continue  to  whet  the  appetite  of  our 
constituents  for  lower  cost  power  without 
dealing  with  the  fundamental  long-term 
problem  of  the  adequacy  of  the  source 
itself. 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  raised  a  valid  point,  and  I  share  his 
interest  in  a  free  market  solving  some  of 
our  problems  that  might  not  be  solved  in 
other  wa^s.  But  as  with  every  free  mar- 
ket, there  are  always  abuses.  I  cited  the 
oil  reports  of  yesterday,  compared  with 
an  average  return  of  5.5  percent  on  cor- 
porate income. 

I  think  the  sugar  industry  is  another 
industry  where  we  have  seen  inordinate 
profits.  I  think  letting  the  free  market 
prevail  is  fine  as  long  as  it  is  not  abused 
and  contrary  to  the  national  interest.  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  with  the  nat- 
ural gas  situation  is,  how  do  we  assure 
that  what  happened  with  sugar  will  not 
happen  with  oil  and  gas,  if  we  completely 
take  off  the  lid? 

Maybe  there  is  some  middle  ground. 
Fifteen  percent  does  strike  me  as  a  rea- 
sonable return.  I  would  be  glad  to  invest 
my  money  at  15  percent  today,  whatever 
I  had,  which  frankly  is  not  much  for 
investment.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  if  the  current  rate  of  inflation 
holds,  15  percent  on  money  is  going  to 
net  out  about  1.2  percent.  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  a  very  adequate  return  on  capital. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  if  the  Senator  is  concerned,  and  I 
know  he  is,  about  excess  profits  that  come 
about  as  a  result  of  a  monopoly  situation, 
where  you  can  take  advantage  of  a  mo- 
nopoly, as  in  the  case  of  sugar  and  the 
case  of  oil,  is  it  not  more  rational  to  deal 
with  that  situation,  not  by  controls, 
which  impede  Investment  and  produc- 
tion, but  by  a  windfall  profits  tax,  which 
is  a  positive  inducement  to  hold  profits 
down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  much  more 
rational  approach  than  to  say  we  are 
going  to  hold  the  lid  on  profits  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  In  the  marketplace, 
and  thereby  hold  down  production. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  a  discussion 
with  the  Senator.  I  was  simply  saying 
at  the  outset  that  while  I  agreed  with 
his  comments  on  the  Soviet  Union,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  revise  Its  do- 
mestic policies  so  as  to  encourage  trade 
development  here.  We  have  not  done 
that. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  vote  cloture  on  the  conference 
report  for  the  authorizing  legislation  to 
continue  operation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Because  of  the  serious  doubts  I 
have  about  this  legislation  I  intend  to 
vote  against  cloture  and  I  speak  here 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

On  June  28  of  this  year  one  of  the 
most  respected  financial  publications  in 
this  counti-y,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
editorialized  that  "U-S.  economic  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  liquidation  of 
the  Bank,  which  by  our  reckoning  stays 
in  business  by  sleight  of  hand  and  covert 
use  of  the  taxpayers*  money." 
It  went  on  to  say : 


Aftor  oil,  the  only  thing  the  Bank  really 
does  Is  subsidize  exports.  No  matter  how 
you  slice  It,  It  Is  a  subsidy  to  provide  7% 
money  to  finance  sale  of  a  widget  or  an  air- 
plane to  Rurltania  or  a  computer  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  an  American  business- 
man can't  finance  either. 

The  Journal  finished  this  editorial,  ad- 
monishing Congress  since  there  was  no 
economic  Justification  for  the  Bank,  Con- 
gress should  feel  no  qualms  about  letting 
its  authority  lapse  for  a  few  years  and 
see  what  happens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  its  entirety  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Long  Look  at  the  Ex-Im  Bank 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  today,  which  simply  means  that  until 
Congress  renews  its  authority  the  bank  can- 
not make  new  loan  commitments.  How  nice 
It  would  be  If  Congress  took  Its  time,  say  a 
year  or  two,  before  acting  one  way  or  another. 
It  might  even  find  that  U.S.  economic  inter- 
ests would  be  served  by  liquidation  of  the 
bank,  which  by  our  reckoning  stays  in  busi- 
ness by  sleight  of  hand  and  covert  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

After  all,  the  only  thing  the  bank  really 
does  Is  subsidize  exports.  No  matter  how  you 
slice  it.  It  Is  a  subsldly  to  provide  7%  money 
to  finance  sale  of  a  widget  or  an  airplane  to 
Riu-ltania  or  a  computer  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  an  American  businessman  can't  finance 
purchase  of  either  for  less  than  11%%.  The 
bank  gets  prlvUeged  rates  in  the  private 
capital  market  because  the  United  States 
puts  its  full  faith  and  credit  behind  the 
loans.  Why  the  U.S.  government  should  give 
the  Rurltanlan  businessman  a  sweetheart 
deal  that  it  «x)n't  give  an  American,  save 
those  at  Lockheed,  is  beyond  us. 

The  alleged  economic  Justification  for  the 
bank's  operation,  which  Ex-lm  Bank  Chair- 
man WUliam  J.  Casey  pushes  with  great 
fervor,  is  that  It  improves  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  Granted,  an  export  Is  an  export.  But 
Mr.  Casey  would  have  us  look  at  only  one 
side  of  the  transaction.  There's  no  way  he 
could  persuade  us  that  wresting  capital  away 
from  Americans,  then  forcing  It  abroad 
through  the  subsidy  mechanism,  does  any- 
thing but  distort  relative  prices,  mlsallocate 
resources  and  diminish  revenues,  with  zero 
effect,  at  best,  on  the  trade  balance. 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  sees  part  of 
the  economics  when  both  sides  of  the  trans- 
action are  analyzed.  He  has  an  amendment 
that  "would  prevent  Ex-Im  financing  of 
those  exports  involving  the  financing  of  for- 
eign Industrial  capacity  whenever  the  pro- 
duction resulting  from  that  capacity  would 
significantly  displace  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive production  by  U.S.  manufacturers." 
He  has  in  mind  Ex-Im's  subsidising  of  a 
foreign  textile  or  steel  plant  that  competes 
with  Its  U.S.  counterpart,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  balance  of  trade. 

Senator  Bentsen  thinks  It's  okay  to  sub- 
sidize finished  products,  like  airplanes, 
which  the  Ex-Im  Bank  does  plenty  of.  But 
Charles  TlUlnghast  Jr..  chairman  of  TWA. 
doesn't  like  the  Idea.  He  says  TWA  Is  losing 
piles  of  money  flying  the  North  Atlantic 
against  foreign  competitors  who  bought  Boe- 
ing 7478  and  such  with  subsidized  Ex-Im's 
loans.  If  TWA  got  the  same  deal,  it  would 
save  $11  million  a  year  in  finance  charges. 
Mr.  TlUlnghast  is  currently  pleading  for  a 
government  subsidy  so  he  can  continue  fly- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  and  providing  reve- 
nues in  support  of,  ahem,  our  balance  of 
trade. 

Even  if  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidized  only  ex- 
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ports  of  goods  and  services  which  could  not 
conceivably  come  back  to  haunt  us  directly, 
we  see  adverse  economic  effects.  Subsidizing 
the  export  of  yo-yos  to  the  Rurltanlans  gives 
them  a  balance  of  trade  problem  that  they 
correct  by  subsidizing  the  export  of  pogo 
sticks  to  us.  Taxpayers  both  here  and  in 
Rurltania  are  thereby  conned  by  tills  hocus 
pocus  into  supporting  lower  prices  for  yo-yos 
and  pogo  sticks  than  the  market  will  support. 
In  fact,  all  our  trading  partners  have  their 
own  Ex-Im  Bank  to  achieve  exactly  this  end. 

Two  and  three  decades  ago.  when  the  Ex- 
Im  Bank  was  a  modest  affair,  its  Imptact  was 
relatively  trivial.  Now,  it  has  820  billion  of 
lending  authority  and  is  asking  Congress  to 
bump  this  to  WO  billion.  By  1971.  Its  Impact 
on  federal  budget  deficits  had  grown  so  large 
that  Congress  passed  a  special  act  taking  the 
bank's  net  transactions  out  of  the  federal 
budget,  so  the  deficit  would  look  smaller.  But 
the  transactions  have  the  same  fiscal  effect 
as  a  deficit,  and  the  same  drain  on  the  private 
capital  market.  In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ending, 
the  bank  took  $1.1  billion  out  of  the  capital 
market.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  exjjects  to 
take  $1,250,000,000  out  of  It. 

There  being  no  economic  Justification  for 
the  bank.  Congress  should  feel  no  qualms 
about  letting  Its  authority  lapse  for  a  few 
years  to  watch  what  happens.  The  Russians, 
eager  to  continue  getting  something  for 
nothing  through  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  would 
be  mildly  unhappy.  But  they'd  adjust  by  get- 
ting Into  the  private  capital  markets  with 
the  underprivileged.  We'd  be  surprised,  too, 
tf  our  trading  partners  didn't  follow  suit  by 
scrapping  these  non-senslcal  subsidies.  And 
If  they  don't,  why  should  we  complain  about 
their  taxpayers  sending  us  subsidized  pogo 
sticks? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  cogent  argument  of 
the  Wail  Street  Journal  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  examining  the  statistics  on 
export  activity.  Fully  96  percent  of  all 
U.S.  export  activity  exists  without  Exim- 
bank  loans.  Of  the  4  percent  that  reap 
benefits  of  Exim  financing  one-third  of 
that  lending  is  in  aircraft  sales  to  com- 
petitors of  our  ailing  domestic  airlines, 
often  times  who  fly  the  same  routes  as 
Pan  Am  and  TWA.  In  the  past  17  years 
$4.7  billion  in  credit  for  aircraft  to  for- 
eign competitors  has  been  supplied  by 
Exim  and  in  the  past  4  years  over  70  of 
the  world's  largest  foreign  airlines  have 
used  Exlmbank  facilities  to  purchase  and 
lease  aircraft.  Exim  finances  45  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  aircraft  at  7  per- 
cent interest  and  provides  lease  guaran- 
tees which  permits  no-risk  lease  arrange- 
ments at  lower  rates  and  insurance.  U.S. 
airlines  purchasing  the  same  equipment, 
to  compete  on  the  same  routes,  at  the 
same  fares  with  these  foreign  carriers, 
must  obtain  their  financing  on  the  open 
market  at  interest  rates  ranging  from  1 1 
to  14  percent. 

In  addition  to  this  Mr.  President,  I 
learned  this  week  that  despite  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  domestic  aviation,  which 
the  Bank  has  been  acutely  aware  of  dur- 
ing the  period  of  August  27,  1974,  to  No- 
vember 11,  1974,  Exlmbank  according  to 
the  Bank's  figures  loaned  $196.8  million 
to  foreign  air  carriers  at  rates  of  general- 
ly 7  percent.  The  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion has  provided  figures  showing  loans 
totaling  $308  million  based  on  press  re- 
leases of  the  Bank.  Either  figuie  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  the  lending  activity 
of  the  previous  year.  Time  and  again  on 
this  floor  I  have  expressed  my  dismay 
that  while  Pan  Am,  our  flagship  airlines, 


was  asking  the  Congress  for  $10  million  a 
month  In  survival  loans,  the  Ejiimbank 
was  subsiding  their  foreign  competitors 
with  cut-rate  loans  on  purchases  of 
nearly  $1  billion.  The  Congress  is  now 
asked  to  give  taxpayer  dollars  to  help 
float  our  domestic  aviation  industry  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  shell  out 
dollars  to  its  competitors  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  putting  Pan  Am  in  its  crit- 
ical flnancial  condition.  I  think  that  it 
is  about  time  we  stopped  this  ridiculous 
merry-go-round. 

This  is  a  serious  game  played  with  tax- 
payer dollars  which  will  foot  the  bill  to 
keep  our  flagship  airlines  afloat  and 
which  also  subsidize  Exim's  give-away 
loan  operation.  The  subsidy  means  tax- 
payers shell  out  $7  million  to  $20  million 
for  cut-rate  aircraft  purchases  and  are 
asked  to  give  $10  million  a  month  for 
Pan  Am. 

What  do  all  these  give-aways  mean? 
Let  me  refer  again  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  another  editorial  on  July  5, 
1974: 

The  Exim  subsidy  Is  an  Illusion,  fashioned 
by  politicians  to  induce  buyers  and  sellers 
to  think  they're  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing. But  It  simply  has  to  follow  that  the  more 
resources  a  nation  gives  away  for  free,  the 
weaker  its  economy  will  be.  We  will  not  only 
follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Britain  and  Italy, 
we  will  get  there  faster  by  tripling  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Exlmbank  and  cutting  Its 
Interest  rates  below  the  rest  of  the  world's. 
If  we  give  large  enough  subsidies  to  foreign 
buyers,  we  can  export  all  of  the  machine 
tools  made  in  the  U.S.  Americans  who  need 
machine  tools,  but  can't  buy  them  here,  can 
always  Import  those  made  in  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  foreign  aid  programs  because  I 
am  tired  of  giving  away  everything  we 
have  in  the  United  States  and  I  think  the 
Congress  would  do  well  to  start  cleaning 
house  here.  I  am  also  fed  up  in  particu- 
lar with  this  overgrown  bureaucracy  that 
Is  serving  no  one  but  the  large  banking 
institution  and  then  at  taxpayer  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  impact  on 
domestic  aviation  and  the  Exim's  dollar 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  it  has  been 
tapping  some  $1.1  billion  each  year  from 
the  private  money  market  driving  up  the 
interest  rates  for  the  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, and  State  and  local  governments. 

I  have  followed  the  reports  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  indicating  a  pre- 
cipitous drop  in  the  housing  starts  in 
this  country  because  of  the  extremely 
tight  monetary  situations.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  collapsing  at  the  rate  of  190 
per  week  and  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans  have  been  up  to  11  percent. 

Exim  officials  have  passed  off  the  effect 
of  Exim's  borrowing  as  having  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  private  money  market.  I, 
for  one,  would  like  to  ask  some  of  the 
young  couples  of  this  coimtry  trying  to 
pmchase  their  first  home  and  some  of 
the  small  businesses  desperately  needing 
financing  that  seems  never  available 
whether  the  $1.1  billion  the  eximbank 
sapped  in  U.S.  credit  and  handed  for- 
eigners was  minimal. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  $1.1  bil- 
lion Is  a  massive  amount  of  financing 
which  does  drive  interest  rates  up  and 
does  strain  the  private  money  markets 
of  this  country. 


Let  us  revert  a  moment  to  the  subsidy 
issue.  Since  Bank  officials  feel  they  are 
running  a  profitmaking  venture,  al- 
though they  do  not  want  to  demonstrate 
it  by  going  back  into  the  budget.  It  may 
be  profltable  to  examine  it  more  closely 
here.  The  subsidy  issue  can  be  resolved 
fairly  and  easily.  The  Bank  contends 
that  since  Its  borrowing  rate  is  lower 
than  the  7  percent  at  which  it  lends,  it 
earns  a  profit  which  it  returns  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  might 
first  point  out  that  if  the  Bank  were 
loaning  money  at  competitive  rates  it 
would  be  returning  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  Treasury,  reducing  the  national 
debt.  The  fact  is,  this  is  Irrelevant  to  the 
subsidy  issue.  Subsidies  exist  when  a  for- 
eign importer  is  subsidized  to  the  extent 
that  interest  rates  on  credit  they  receive 
from  a  U.S.  Government  Agency  are  less 
than  interest  rates  on  financing  available 
from  the  private  banking  institutions. 
Quoting  Douglas  Bohi  from  comments 
printed  in  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  no  private  lending  Institution 
that  can  draw  upon  the  same  resources  as 
the  Exim  Bank  and  therefore  could  con- 
ceivably compete  with  the  lending  rates  of 
the  Exim  Bank  ...  It  is  the  connection 
with  the  U.S.  Government  that  reduces  the 
Exim  Bank's  costs  and  thereby  provides  the 
subsidy  In  the  form  of  lower  lending  rates. 

How  do  we  measure  this  subsidy? 
When  the  Exim  Bank  borrows  money 
from  the  Treasury,  the  Treasury  earns 
rather  low  rates  of  return  on  the  tax- 
payer's money.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  t! 
the  Treasury  had  that  money  available 
to  work  for  social  programs  or  at  least 
were  available  for  the  private  money 
market  where  it  would  be  lent  at  a  com- 
petitive rate  and  thereby  reduce  the  hor- 
rendous national  debt.  The  measure  of 
the  subsidy  is  of  course  the  difference 
between  the  small  profit  of  funds  earned 
from  foreignei-s  through  the  Exim  Bank 
and  the  alternative  uses  that  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
we  measure  this  subsidy  in  the  millions 
of  dollars  each  year. 

Second,  even  if  there  were  no  more 
profitable  way  to  use  the  fimds.  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  American  taxpayer  dollars 
should  be  Americans  not  foreign  import- 
ers. If  the  Treasury  stopped  lending  to 
the  Exim  Bank  then  it  would  mean  the 
Treasury  would  be  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  borrowiags  it  undertakes  each 
year,  freeing  capital  for  the  ailing  pri- 
vate money  market  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  money  to  those  sectors  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  severe  lack  of  credit.  No 
where  in  this  authori2dng  legislation  do 
I  see  to  Exim  Bank  referred  to  as  a 
charity;  but  Mr.  President  it  should  be 
listed  right  along  with  £dl  the  other  for- 
eign aid  programs;  this  program  is  clear- 
ly a  charity  to  foreigners  and  not.  as  it 
is  represented,  as  promotion  of  U.S. 
exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  25 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Nevada  3 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  in  fact  the  Exim 
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achieves  its  purpose  in  anyway,  to  in- 
crease exports,  it  also  discriminates  in 
favor  of  exporters  and  to  the  detriment 
of  nonexporters.  Since  nonexporting 
businesses  compete  with  exporters  for 
Inbor  and  raw  materials,  any  Govern- 
ment program  boosting  demand  for  ex- 
ports will  tend  to  shift  productive  re- 
sources from  nonexporters  to  exporters, 
increasing  the  output  and  profits  of  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  nonexporters. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Exlm 
Bank  actually  Increases  exports  is  one 
that  merits  examination  in  some  detail. 
Mr.  Casey,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Exim  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  on 
September  10,  addressed  the  matter  of 
our  1972  trade  deficit  which  reached 
some  $6  billion.  Throughout  that  corre- 
spondence he  alluded  to  the  premise  that 
without  the  Bank's  financing  we  were  In 
danger  of  falling  trade  deficits  for  years 
to  come.  My  first  question  to  Mr.  Casey  is 
where  was  the  bank  in  1972,  a  time  when 
its  authorizing  legislation  had  not  ex- 
pired and  the  bank  was  in  full  swing.  I 
have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in 
our  balance  of  trade  in  the  past  quarters 
from  1972  figxu-e.  I  think  their  argument 
is  spurious,  and  I  submit  the  Exim  Bank 
has  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  amount 
of  exporting  of  these  select  industries. 

Douglas  Bohi  in  an  article  entitled 
"Export  Credit  Subsidies  and  the  U.S. 
Exports:  An  Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Exim 
Bank,"  concluded  there  is  no  significant 
relationship  between  Exim  Bank  financ- 
ing and  changes  In  exports.  The  Exlm 
Bank  can  only  offer  testimony  from  the 
impressions  of  those  who  have  received 
Exim  financing  that  these  exports  would 
not  have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Foreign  business  of 
course  would  prefer  the  cheaper  rates 
that  the  Exim  is  loaning  although  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Exlm  just  supplants 
private  financing  that  is  ah-eady  avail- 
able. 

An  Exim  Bank  loan  which  finances 
an  export  that  would  have  occurred  in 
any  case  is  clearly  deleterious  to  Ameri- 
can Interests.  It  is  a  give  away  to  foreign 
consumers  and  it  brings  no  benefit  to  the 
American  consumer.  In  fact,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  argue.  Mr.  President,  that  Exim 
financing  is  bad  for  the  balance  of  trade, 
for  If  a  commercial  bank  were  loaning 
the  money  the  increase  in  the  Interest 
rate  would  increase  the  inflow  of  dollars 
into  the  United  States  and  actually  con- 
tribute to  a  better  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  President  there  clearly  is  no  signi- 
ficant evidence  presented  by  anyone 
other  than  impressions  of  bank  custom- 
ers, supplied  by  the  bank,  that  there  is 
any  increase  in  the  amount  of  exports 
because  of  the  financing  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Another  assumption  that  has  not 
seriously  been  questioned  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Exim  Bank  is  whether  or  not 
these  types  of  exports  are  needed  or  are 
good  for  the  economy.  My  direct  concern 
is  the  effect  of  Exim  financing  the  ex- 
ports of  jobs,  technology  and  production 
facilities  by  the  bank. 

Every  time  the  Export-Import  Bank 
finances  large  production  equipment 
ovei^eas  it  in  effect  exports  Americans 


jobs,  since  no  longer  will  an  American 
worker  produce  the  goods.  Rather,  A 
foreign  competitor  will,  and  will  in  turn 
certainly  want  to  sell  his  goods  on  the 
American  market.  This  increase  on  the 
market  will  be  direct  competition  with 
goods  produced  in  this  country.  Should 
it  be  from  a  country  in  which  the  work- 
ers are  paid  substantially  less,  then  we 
can  reasonably  expect  the  goods  will  cost 
less  and  thereby  drive  our  American 
firms  out  of  business.  Clearly  the  Exim 
has  a  part  in  shifting  production  facili- 
ties overseas  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  work  force. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Nevada  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Six  months  from  now, 
the  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity will  begin  extensive  discussions 
with  a  view  to  assessing  the  progress 
achieved  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  implementing  certain 
provisions  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  As  you  know,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  the 
United  Nations  agency  responsible  for 
applying  safeguards  and  safeguards  pro- 
cedures on  a  global  basis  to  insure  that 
nuclear  material  is  not  diverted  from 
peaceful  to  nonpeaceful  activities,  pur- 
suant to  Article  3  of  that  treaty. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  nuclear 
safeguards  system  which  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  we 
In  Congress  are  today  considering  a  bill 
which  would,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  exportation  of  nuclear  reactors  to 
countries  with  less  than  noble  political 
objectives.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  trade 
in  nuclear  materials  with  commimist 
countries  would  have  dire  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  consequences. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  negotiations  behind  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  and 
as  such  I  feel  that  we  have  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  uphold  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  letter,  of  the  international  laws  gov- 
erning the  export  of  source  or  other  spe- 
cial fissionable  material.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  provisions  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  which  are 
relevant  to  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering. 

The  preamble  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  states  that  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  party  to  that  treaty,  should 
"co-operate  in  facilitating  the  applica- 
tion of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities"  and  must  support  efforts  "to 


further  the  application,  within  the 
framework  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of 
the  principle  of  safeguarding  effectively 
the  flow  of  source  and  special  flssionable 
materials.  ..."  In  addition,  article  3, 
section  2,  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
states  clearly,  and  without  reservation, 
that — 

Each  party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  not 
to  provide:  (a)  source  of  special  fissionable 
material,  or  (b)  equipment  of  material 
especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the  pro- 
cession, use  or  production  of  special  fis- 
sionable material,  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless 
the  source  or  special  fissionable  material 
shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required 
by  this  article. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
nuclear  material  is  exported  from  the 
State,  safeguards  in  respect  of  that 
material  terminate  as  far  as  the  State 
in  question  Is  concerned.  A  system  of 
advance  notiflcations  and  of  reports  is 
included  to  ensure  that  the  Agency  has 
knowledge  of  the  destination  of  the  ex- 
ported material.  All  States  party  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  are  under  the 
same  basic  obligation  not  to  export 
source  or  special  flssionable  material 
or  equipment  unless  such  exports  are 
based  on  the  condition  that  they  be  cov- 
ered by  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards. 

In  June  1974  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States  agreed  that  they  would 
henceforth  provide  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  a  continuing 
basis  with  information  regarding  exports 
and  imports  of  nuclear  material  out  of 
and  into  the  three  respective  covmtries. 
This  is  an  attempt  "to  improve  the  flow 
of  information  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  concerning  ex- 
port and  import  of  nuclear  material,  and 
thereby  making  the  safegiiards  activities 
of  the  Agency  more  effective  and 
efficient.  ..." 

However,  even  if  the  exported  material 
and  equipment  used  for  nuclear  reactors 
are  subjected  to  International  Atomic 
Energy  safeguards,  there  is  still  no  100 
percent  assurance,  no  absolute  guaran- 
tee, regardless  of  the  stringency  of  nu- 
clear safeguards,  that  the  radioactive 
material  we  are  exporting  for  peaceful 
purposes  will  not  end  up  in  some  military 
or  terrorist  activity  contrary  to  our  own 
national  interest.  And  without  that  abso- 
lute assurance,  I  suggest  that  we  dare 
not  take  the  risk. 

Even  Dr.  Rudolf  Rometsch,  the  In- 
spector-Genei"al  of  the  IAEA,  has  stated 
that: 

with  a  reasonable  amount  of  technical  and 
organizational  means  In  the  safeguards  sys- 
tem, It  will  be  poEslble  to  detect  the  buUdup 
of  significant  mllltau7  potential.  But  I  think 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  detect,  through 
rea-sonable  safeguards,  the  diversion  of  mate- 
rial sufficient  for  a  single  bomb. 

In  addition — 

The  safeguards  system  as  established  at 
present  is  by  no  means  designed  to  prevent, 
by  Iteelf,  a  country  from  making  atonUc 
weapons.  .  .  .  Rather,  the  controls  are  merely 
meant  to  ascertain  the  InofTensive  use  of 
particular  Items  submitted,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  the  Agency's  supervision;  they  are 
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not  designed  to  determine  that  a  particular 
State  does  not  have,  anywhere,  any  military 
nuclear  activities  or  stocks  of  nuclear 
v;eapous. 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  6, 
1974,  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Halt- 
ing Nuclear  Spread,"  and  I  think  that 
part  of  this  article  is  relevant  to  these 
deliberations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Halting  Nuclear  Spread 
In  this  fifth  year  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
Itferatlon  Treaty,  more  than  a  hundred  na- 
tions have  now  ratified  or  acceded  to  the 
pact's  pledge  to  abstain  from  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  accept  the  safegxiard  system  created 
under  the  treaty  by  the  Vlenna-ba?ed  Inter- 
nationsa  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  But  India's 
underground  nuclear  explosion  in  May  alerted 
the  world  to  the  inadequacies  of  both  the 
treaty  and  Its  safeguard  arrangements. 

Congressional  concern,  expressed  particu- 
larly by  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  evidently  has  now  forced  some 
new  thoughts  In  the  Ford  Administration 
about  dangers  In  the  nuclear  negotiations  In 
progress  with  Egypt  and  Isr.ael.  The  State 
Department,  as  a  result,  reportedly  Is  now 
pressing  both  countries  to  agree  to  place  all 
present  and  future  nuclear  facilities  and 
materials  under  I.A.E.A.  Uispectlon — not  Just 
the  fissionable  matter  they  would  get  from 
the  United  States. 

Ideally,  no  nuclear  assistance  should  be 
provided  at  all  to  countries  like  Egypt  and 
Israel  that  have  not  accepted  the  nonpro- 
llferatlon  treaty.  Of  the  twenty  countries 
potentially  able  in  the  next  decade  to  manu- 
facture their  own  nuclear  weapons,  only 
thirteen  have  signed  the  nonproUferatlon 
treaty  and  only  seven  have  ratified  or  ac- 
ceded. With  the  energy  crisis  spurring  expan- 
sion of  nuclear  power  plants,  the  world's 
output  of  Plutonium  by  the  mid-1980s  may 
well  exceed  200,000  pounds  a  year,  enough  for 
10,000  Hiroshima-size  bombs. 

If  an  embargo  on  countries  falling  to  ad- 
here to  the  treaty  is  not  feaplble,  the  mini- 
mum necessity  Is  Insistence  that  nuclear  as- 
sistance be  withheld  unless  recipient  coun- 
tries put  all  theh-  nuclear  activities  under 
safeguards.  India  was  able  to  make  a  bomb 
with  Plutonium  from  an  un«ftfeguarded  Ca- 
nadian reactor  and  that  plutonlum  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  fuel  rods  by  an  unsafe- 
guarded  separation  plant  that  India  buUt 
for  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  efifectlve  safeguard  for 
the  Middle  East  would  be  to  crsate  a  "plu- 
tonlum-free  zone,"  as  urged  by  Herbert  Sco- 
vUle  in  the  current  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion bulletin.  Under  this  proposal,  recipients 
of  nuclear  assistance  would  have  to  abstain 
from  buUdlng  facilities  to  separate  plutonlum 
from  spent  fuel  rods,  which  would  be  sent 
elsewhere  for  treatment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
5th  year  of  the  Nuclear  NonproUferatlon 
Treaty,  more  than  100  nations  have 
now  ratified  or  acceded  to  the  pact's 
pledge  to  abstain  from  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  accept  the  safeguard  system  cre- 
ated under  the  treaty  by  the  Vienna- 
based  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  But  India's  underground  nuclear 
explosion  in  May  alerted  the  world  to 
the  inadequacies  of  both  the  treaty  and 
it.";  safeguard  arrangements. 

Congressional  concern,  expressed  par- 
ticularly by  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,   evidently   has  now 


forced  some  new  thoughts  in  the  Ford 
administration  about  dangers  in  the  nu- 
clear negotiations  in  progress  with  Egypt 
and  Israel.  The  State  Department,  as  a 
result,  reportedly  is  now  pressing  both 
countries  to  agree  to  place  all  present 
and  future  nuclear  facilities  and  mate- 
rials under  IAEA  Inspection — not  just 
the  fissionable  matter  they  would  get 
from  the  United  States. 

Ideally,  no  nuclear  assistance  should 
be  provided  at  all  to  coimtries  like  Egypt 
and  Israel  that  have  not  accepted  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty.  Of  the  20  coun- 
tries potentially  able  in  the  next  decade 
to  manufacture  their  own  nuclsar 
weapons,  only  13  have  signed  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty  and  only  7  have 
ratified  or  acceded.  With  the  energy 
crisis  spurring  expansion  of  nuclear 
powerplants,  the  world  output  of  plu- 
tonlum by  the  mld-1980's  may  well  ex- 
ceed 200,000  pounds  a  year,  enough  for 
10.000  Hiroshima-size  bombs. 

If  an  embargo  on  countries  failing  to 
adhere  to  the  treaty  is  not  feasible,  the 
minlmiun  necessity  is  insistence  that 
nuclear  assistance  be  withheld  unless 
recipient  countries  put  all  their  nuclear 
activities  under  safeguards.  India  was 
able  to  make  a  bomb  with  plutonlum 
from  an  unsafeguarded  Canadian  re- 
actor and  that  plutonlum  was  extracted 
from  the  fuel  rods  by  an  unsafeguarded 
separation  plant  that  India  built  for  it- 
self. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  safeguard 
for  the  Middle  East  would  be  to  create 
a  "plutonlum-free  zone."  as  urged  by 
Herbert  Scoville  Ik  the  current  U.N. 
Association  Bulletin.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, recipients  of  nuclear  assistance 
would  have  to  abstain  from  building  fa- 
cllitiss  to  separate  plutonlum  from  spent 
fuel  rods,  which  would  be  sent  elsewhere 
for  ti-eatment. 

Even  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  of  our  own 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  stated 
that  the  expansion  of  nuclear  facihties 
on  a  global  basis  "has  forced  a  constant 
revision  of  methods,  goals  and  surveil- 
lance procedures.  Future  safeguards  per- 
formance cannot  be  guaranteed  solely 
by  the  success  of  the  past."  The  crucial 
three  paragraplis  of  her  recent  remarks 
before  the  Fourth  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Transportation  and  Packaging 
of  Radioactive  Materials  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  are  as  follows: 

In  this  topsy-turvy  world  that  we  are  living 
In,  with  rapid  changes,  and  with  rapidly  de- 
veloping technologies.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy  would 
cauFe  a  few  headaches.  But  despite  that, 
headaches  can  be  cxu-ed  and  even  though 
they  may  recur,  they  don't  give  us  too  many 
surprises.  Prom  the  very  day  the  nuclear 
age  was  born,  most  of  us  recognized  that 
special  nuclear  material  would  invite  illegal 
diversion  or  sabotage,  which  might  lead  di- 
rectly to  loss  of  life,  damage  to  property,  and 
a  threat  to  national  security.  National  and 
International  safeguards  are  In  effect 
throughout  the  world  today  and  have  pro- 
tected this  nation  and  the  world  up  to  now, 
and  despite  some  criticisms,  these  safe- 
guards have  worked  remarkably  well.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  efforts 
or  to  take  any  bows  or  credit. 

New  events  and  multiplying  needs  re- 
quire mere  diligence  than  ever  and  there 
mu.st    be    continued    improvements    in    the 


techniques  we  apply  for  sareguardl-g  nu- 
clear materials.  The  rapidly  expanding  u.se 
of  nuclear  power  to  generate  electricity  is 
really  relatively  new.  It  Is  an  extremely 
dyi  amic  addition,  particularly  at  the  present 
time,  and  Is  taking  Its  place  along  with  the 
other  examples  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  n\:- 
clear  ma'erlals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  seeing  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  i-i  the  amount  of  nacl'?ar 
materials  that  the  United  States  ard  other 
countries  are  utilizing,  processing  or  tra's- 
portlng  for  commercial,  medical  and  mili- 
tary purpofies.  This  expansion  has  forced  a 
constant  revision  of  method?.  go?.ls  and 
surveillance  procedures.  Future  safeguards 
perfcrmance  cannot  be  guaranteed  solelv  by 
the  success  of  the  past.  We  murt  take  steps 
to  protect  ourselves  ad  all  nations  against 
the  Increased  potential  fcr  Illegal  diversion 
cr  for  deliberate  abuse  of  nuclear  materials 
by  Individuals  cr  by  groups. 

Mr.  Piesident,  It  is  not  my  Intention  to 
underrate  the  value  of  nuclear  energy, 
nor  to  downgiade  the  effectiveness  of  the 
application  of  nuclear  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
However.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  expor- 
tation of  nuclear  reactors  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country.  We 
would  be  better  off.  I  believe,  to  use  the 
funds  of  this  legislation  to  research,  de- 
velop, and  improve  our  own  Nation's 
energy  supplies.  Including  nuclear  energy 
facilities;  I  can  see  no  benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
through  the  exportation  of  nuclear  re- 
actoi's  to  Communist  countries. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  regarding  the  stor- 
age of  radioactive  waste.  Dr.  L.  Douglas 
Denike  made  the  very  perceptive  re- 
mark that: 

It  is  frequently  found,  in  connection  with 
proposed  programs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, that  they  would  conflict  with  pre-ex- 
Istent  government  goals  or  programs.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  finding  that  a  stiggested  govern- 
ment action  wotUd  not  be  consistent  with 
national  defense  alma  is  far  from  rare. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Exlmbank  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  might  lead  to  such  con- 
flict. 

I  say  that  it  might  be  Inconsistent  with 
our  preexisting  national  defense  policy 
because,  as  the  distinguished  political 
scientist  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  as  stated 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation: 

Trade  has  a  different  meaning  for  Com- 
mnnlst  nations  than  It  has  for  u<».  Trade 
with  Communist  nations  is  a  political  act 
which  has  political  consequences.  It  Is  folly 
to  trade,  or  for  that  matter  to  refuse  to  trade, 
with  Communist  nations  without  concern 
for  these  political  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vo^e  against  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanlmoixs  consent  that  Eleanor  Bach- 
rach  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  not  the  merit 
of  the  conference  report  on  tlie  Exim- 
bank  amendment  of  1974.  The  issue  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  now  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  subject  of  the  Eximbank  in  this 
conference  report  has  been  fully  debated. 
It  was  debated  when  the  Senate  passed 
its  version  of  the  Export-Import  amend- 
ment of  1974.  The  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  four  continu- 
ing resolutions  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  order  to  keep 
the  Eximbank  in  business.  The  subject 
has  been  fully  debated. 

It  ser%'es  no  good  purpose  to  continue 
the  bank  In  its  present  state  of  limbo. 
The  time  has  come  to  resolve  the  issue 
one  way  or  the  other  by  voting  on  the 
conference  report,  and  by  closing  oft 
debate. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  having  expired,  pursuant  to 
i-ule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  cloture  motion,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  as&lstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senjktors,  In  mccord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  mora 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  coDference  report  on  H.R. 
15977,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

Bob  Packwood.  Robert  P.  Grllfln,  Lee  Met- 
Cttlf.  Mike  Mansfield,  Hugh  Scott,  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  Prank  E.  Moss,  Wallace  P.  Ben- 
nett, Robert  T.  Stafford.  Edmund  3.  Muskle, 
John  Tower,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  LoweU  P. 
Welcker.  Jr..  Harold  G.  Hughes,  Bill  Brock. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  riile  XXil.  the  Chair  now  directs 
the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  followlns  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Allen 
Brock 
Byrd, 
Harry  F., 


Jr. 
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Oumev 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Jackson 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  MansHeld 


Cannon 
Chiles 


Mclntyre 
Moss 


Pr  store 

Rlbtcoff 

Schwelker 

StennU 

Stevenson 

Symington 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  ab.sent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  follov.ing  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aboure7.k 

Fong 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Qrlffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart 

Packwood 

Benn»n 

Hartke 

Prnrfon 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Pell 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre 

Elden 

Hruska 

Randolph 

BrooKe 

Hudd'.eston 

Roth 

Bu(^Iey 

Hughes 

.Scott.  Hugh 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Scott. 

Case 

Inouye 

WUllam  L 

Church 

Jnrtts 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Long 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dole 

McClnre 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

Welcker 

Domlnick 

HcGovern 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Fannin 

Metzeabaum 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PcTLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macno- 
io  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  offlcial 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  question  Is.  Is  It  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the 
confereiice  report  on  the  bill  HJL 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  and  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 


that  the  S?n:itor  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  tlae  Senator  from  Nortii 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervi:-i),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbeicht) ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wa.'shington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnugon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmo:>,) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 48 

Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hataeld 

Moas 

BeaU 

Hathaway 

il£uskie 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

T'ackwood 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Past  ore 

Brock 

Htighes 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

Javits 

Stafford 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Domeiiicl 

McOee 

Tower 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Pong 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Crimn 

Mondale 
NAYS— 44 

WUItams 

Abourczk 

Domlnick 

Nelson 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Ribicoa 

Bible 

Hansen 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Scott. 

B.vrd. 

Hniska 

WUHam  I4. 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Jackson 

Sparkmaa 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Case 

Long 

Symington 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Church 

McCnure 

Youns 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlgbt 

Percy 

East  Ion  J 

HaskeU 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  48  yeas  and  44  nays.  Two- 
tliirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  cloture  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
Members  may  want  to  remain  In  the 
Chamber  because  it  is  likely  there  will 
b3  another  rollcall  within  a  matter  of 
minutes.  I  intend,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
move  to  table  the  conference  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  motion  is  not  to 
kill  Eximbank  legislation  in  tills  session 
of  the  Congress,  but  instead  to  save  it 
and  to  improve  it. 

Th3  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  go  back 
to  conference  with  the  other  body,  and 
the  only  way  that  we  can  go  back  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  is.  In  the  present 
circumstances,  to  table  this  conference 
report  and  then  move  for  a  new  con- 
ference, which  Is  what  I  now  Intend 
to  do. 

The  Bank's  poimanent  authorizing 
legislation  expired  on  June  30.  Since 
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then,  the  Bank  has  operated  on  four 
continuing  resolutions,  the  last  one  of 
which  expired  on  Saturday. 

Now,  it  serves  no  one's  purpose  to  con- 
tinue the  Bank  in  this  limbo  and  the  time 
is  nmning  out  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  Congress  is  to  act  at  all  in 
this  session,  it  must  act  soon  and  that  re- 
quires another  conference  with  the 
House  and  another  chance  to  prepare  a 
conference  report  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senate  and  more  in  line  with  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  seek  one  more 
chance  to  resolve  the  issues  which  are 
before  us,  and  in  this  .session  of  the 
Congress,  I  suggest  a  new  conference 
with  the  House  and  to  that  end  move  to 
table  the  conference  report. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
luctantly rise  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15977,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendment.  I  have 
supported  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
the  past,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  future,  for  I  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Eximbank  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  Exports  result  in  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  add 
to  our  economic  stability.  Export  sales 
supported  by  Eximbank  mean  jobs  for 
American  workers,  revenues  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governments,  and  foreign  currency 
earnings  to  offset  impoi-ts  of  needed 
goods  and  raw  materials.  During  fiscal 
year  1974,  Eximbank  participated  in 
nearly  $13  billion  of  United  States  ex- 
port sales  which  sustained  nearly  800,000 
full-time  J.S.  jobs. 

In  addition,  Eximbank  does  not  re- 
ceive annual  appropriations,  but  rather 
finances  its  operations  by  borrowing  from 
private  capital  markets  and  by  making 
loans  out  of  retained  earnings.  Eximbank 
is  a  unique  Government  agency  in  that 
it  has  been  able  to  operate  at  a  profit 
over  the  years  while  at  the  same  time 
accomplishing  its  objective  of  stimulat- 
ing exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  must,  however,  oppose 
this  conference  report.  The  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  requiring  aflBrm- 
ative  congressional  approval  of  Exim- 
bank financing  of  equipment  and  exper- 
tise for  the  exploration  and  production 
of  fossil  fuel  energy  resources  in  Com- 
munist countries.  The  conference  com- 
mittee deleted  this  amendment.  I  con- 
sider retention  of  this  amendment  neces- 
sary because  the  major  con.straint  on 
rapid  development  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  resources  is  a  severe  shortage  of 
equipment  and  technical  personnel.  The 
Congress  should  be  able  to  consider  the 
question  of  subsidizing  the  transfer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  capital  and  equip- 
ment which  is  needed  here  at  home  for 
Project  Independence.  We  should  not 
allow  the  attraction  of  increased  exports 
to  overshadow  the  danger  of  providing 
the  Commimist  coimtries  with  aid  at  the 
expense  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  also  adopted 
an  amendment  placing  an  overall  ceiling 
of  $300  million  on  loans  and  guarantees 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  provision  was 
modified  in  conference  to  allow  the  Pres- 


ident to  raise  this  ceiling  if  he  finds  that 
it  is  in  the  National  interest  to  do  so. 
While  I  respect  the  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  in  matters  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs.  I  am  convinced  that  con- 
gressional approval  should  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  $300-million  level  being 
raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  tliis  report  will 
be  sent  back  to  conference  and  returned 
to  the  Senate  in  a  form  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRicHT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
(jreorgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  ofl&cial 
business. 

The  result  was  amwunced — yeas  84, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 84 

Abourczk 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaiun 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gravel 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Grlffln 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brock 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Rlblcoa 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott. 

Cannon 

Jackson 

WUllam  L. 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Cranston 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McGee 

Tunney 

Dole 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 8 

Bennett 

Javits 

Tower 

Pong 

Packwood 

Williams 

Hathaway 

Taft 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Bellmon 

Pul  bright 

Percy 

Eastland 

Haskell 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  further  insist  upon 
its  amendment  and  request  a  further 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 


Houses  thereon;  and  that  the  Oaair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'l-'lCKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
motion  at  the  desk  which  I  would  like 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  conferees  on  HJl. 
15977,  Export-Import  Bank  Act,  be  Instructed 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  in- 
stiuctions  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  the  conferees. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Nelson)  appointed 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Bpock,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Wei^ker  conferees  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  moving  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report.  I  was  one  of  the  strong 
opponents  of  this  conference  report.  I 
think  that  the  last  vote  on  cloture,  a 
nearly-even  vote,  plus  the  overwhelming 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference, 
indicates  that  those  of  us  who  feel 
strongly  against  the  conference  report 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  look  closely 
at  the  13  points  on  which  we  felt  the 
Senate  gave  in  to  the  House  position, 
particularly  the  four  key  points,  about 
which  a  nvunber  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  conference  report  wrote  a  letter 
to  our  colleagues.  I  hope  we  can  stand 
fast  to  the  Senate  position  on  these  key 
points. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  IlUnois  for  his  action  in  recommit- 
ting this  report. 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE   ACT 
OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  3394,  which  vnW  be  stated  by 
title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 

sLstance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  2,  the  Senate  recommitted  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Since  that  date, 
several  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  working  with  the  administration  on 
a  compromise  bill  which  we  are  offering 
here  today. 

This  compromise  is  a  reasonable  one. 
It  represents  a  workable  solution  to  the 
impasse  of  October  2,  I  believe  this  leg- 
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islation  fairly  reflects  the  sentiment  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  of 
tlie  Senate  as  a  whole  that  this  body 
regain  greater  control  over  tJie  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  doHars  of  taxpayers' 
naoney  devoted  to  the  foreign  assistance 
budget. 

This  bill  represents  a  significant  and 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch.  The 
President  originally  requested  $3.25  bil- 
lion for  the  programs  Included  In  this 
legislation.  The  committee  hs«  cut  that 
request  by  18  percent  or  $579  million. 

The  committee  was  mindful  of  our 
domestic  economic  situation.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  recognizes  the  condition 
of  the  American  economy  as  well  as  our 
responsibility  to  aid  those  in  need.  The 
bm  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  with 
one  member  voting  "present." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  re- 
view the  major  spending  reductions 
made  in  the  bill: 

The  administration  requested  $985 
million  for  worldwide  military  assist- 
ance. The  committee  cut  that  amoont 
by  $43S  million  and  now  recommends 
$550  million.  Tiie  ccaumittee  also  elimi- 
nated the  "drawdown  authority."  which 
in  the  past  provided  the  President  with 
the  ability  to  supply  a  nation  with  up  to 
$250  million  worth  of  military  supplies. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
duced economic  assistance  to  Indochina 
from  the  proposed  level  of  $940  million 
to  a  level  of  $617  million.  This  represents 
a  cut  of  34  pei-cent. 

The  committee  also  Included  in  the 
Indochina  section  very  detailed  spend- 
ing limitations  and  policy  guidance  as 
to  how  the  money  shall  be  s[>ent. 

In  Vaa  Middle  East,  the  committee 
provided  the  President  with  his  requested 
$100  miUion  special  requirements  fund. 
We  also  added  to  that  provision  a 
method  by  which  tiie  Congress  would 
have  right  to  veto  proposed  uses  of  this 
money.  Cognizant  of  the  dire  ecoriomlc 
straits  of  the  Israeli  economy,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  increased  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel  by  $89.5  million, 
bringing  the  total  in  supp)orting  assist- 
ance funds  for  Israel  to  $339.5  million. 
There  is  also  $300  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary credit  sales  to  Israel,  of  which  $100 
million  shall  be  in  grant  assistance.  The 
committee  also  provided  $250  million  in 
economic  assistance  to  Egypt. 

As  a  result  of  Uie  World  Food  Con- 
ference, and  the  commitment  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  development  assistance 
projects  which  will  increase  agricultural 
production  In  the  developing  world,  the 
committee  proposes  that  $230  million 
worth  of  new  obligational  authority  be 
added  to  last  year's  food  and  nutrition 
account  in  the  2-year  authorization.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  how  Im- 
portant greater  agricultural  self-suffi- 
ciency Is  for  nations  of  the  developing 
world. 

In  summar>'.  this  bill  demonstrates 
both  restraint  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  urge  its  passage  in  the  name  of  & 
modest  but  responsible  world  roie  for  the 
United  States. 


In  security  supporting  assistance  the 
bill  contains  a  $339.5  million  program  for 
Israel.  The  committee  had  earlier  voted 
an  additional  $200  million  above  the 
amount  requested  but  In  view  of  Israel's 
weakening  foreign  exchange  position,  the 
committee  believed  that  an  additional 
$289.5  million  was  justified. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  aid 
program  is  designed  to  a'^slst  Israel  In 
purchasing  U.S.  goods  tund  services  and 
the  expansion  of  the  program  is  not  In- 
tended to  preclude  or  replace  the  tradi- 
tional U.S.  assistance  for  Israel  in  pur- 
chasing essential  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  Public  Law  480  or  any  other 
ongoing  U.S.  assistance  program.  Despite 
19  years  of  mutual  coojjeration  under 
Public  Law  480.  regie ttably  the  adminis- 
tration plans  a  program  for  Israel  total- 
ing only  $8  million  this  year  smd  there 
has  l>een  no  commitment  to  date  for 
1975.  It  is  hoped  that  a  decision  wiU  soon 
be  made  to  provide  Israel  with  the 
amounts  of  Public  Law  480  assistance 
commensurate  with  her  current  needs 
and  proportionate  to  quantities  allocated 
in  the  past. 

Since  1972,  Congress  hsis  approved  $50 
million  annually  in  supporting  assistance 
for  Israel  to  facilitate  a  commodity  im- 
port program  under  AID  regulations. 
Supporting  assistance  is  used  to  purchase 
mainly  electronic  equipment,  tractors, 
pnd  to  finance  shipping  of  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. Under  current  AID  regulations, 
however,  it  Is  not  possible  to  expand  the 
commodity  import  program  to  encompass 
the  Increased  supporting  assistance  in 
this  bill.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  this  aid  be  allocated 
to  Israel  as  cash  budgetary  assistance. 
Tlais  Is  justified  by  both  logic  and  prec- 
edent. Because  AID  requires  copious  doc- 
umentation on  each  item  purchased  un- 
der the  commodity  Import  plan,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael to  fully  document  the  purchases  un- 
der an  expanded  program. 

The  task  alone  would  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complex  bureaucracy 
and  would  be  counterproductive  to  the 
constructive  alms  of  this  assistance  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  Israel  meet  her 
present  financial  bunlens.  It  must  be 
noted  that  much  of  Israel's  purchases 
are  made  via  small  importers  with  thou- 
sands of  orders. 

Supporting  assistance  allocated  as  a 
cash  budgetary  grant  would  unquestion- 
ably be  utilized  to  purchase  goods  exclu- 
sively in  the  United  States  since  today 
Israel  already  imports  more  than  $700 
million  annually  of  American  nonmill- 
tary  items. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
our  Government  has  found  it  most  prac- 
tical to  supply  supporting  assistance  In 
the  form  of  cash  budgetary  aid  In  the 
Middle  East.  In  fact  Jordan  has  received 
most  of  Its  suppoi-tlng  assistance  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  villi  can  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The    FRBSIDINa    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AinctrDMEMT  tro.  t«M 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  2002. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  LEcisLATrvE  Clctk.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nra-son),  for  him- 
self and  others,  proposes  amendment 
No.  2002. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  62,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragTaph: 

"(7)  (A)  At  the  «nd  of  chapter  1  add  the 
followLog  new  section: 

"  *Sxc.  35.  Qt;AKTKRi.T  Rb>okts:  CoifcaEs- 
sioNAL  AprcoviU.. — (m)  Not  later  th&a  fifteen 
days  after  the  end  of  e«ch  quarMr,  the  Pre*- 
Ident  Bhall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report 
setting  forth  th»  total  amount  ol  cash  sales 
from  stock  under  section  21,  contracts  tor 
the  procurement  of  defense  eirttcles  or  de- 
fense services  under  section  23.  credit  salee 
under  section  23  of  this  Act.  and  guaranties 
under  section  34  of  this  Act  made  during 
the  preceding  quarter,  and  the  country  or  In- 
ternational organization  to  which  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  Is  made  or  expected 
to  be  made. 

■"(b)(1)  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlres 
and  the  Committee  on  A>retgn  Relations 
of  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  a  nxltten 
statement  giving  a  complete  explanation 
with  respect  to  any  agreement  or  contract  to 
sell   or  to  extend  credit  or  guaranties  If— 

"  '(A)  the  amount  of  such  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty  exceeds  $25,000,000;  or 

"  '(B)  the  amount  of  such  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty,  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
all  the  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guarantiee 
made  to  that  country  or  International  or- 
ganization In  that  fiscal  year  (Including  the 
amount  of  any  sale,  credit  sale,  and  guar- 
anty made  to  that  country  or  International 
organization  under  a  statement  of  walvw  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion), causes  the  total  amount  of  sales, 
credit  sales,  and  guaranties  made  to  that 
country  In  that  year  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  first  time. 

Each  such  statement  shall  Include  an  ex- 
planation relating  to  only  one  agreement  or 
contract  to  sell  or  to  extend  credit  or  guar- 
anties, and  shall  set  forth — 

•"(1)  the  country  or  International  or- 
ganization to  which  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  Is  made; 

"  '(U)  the  amount  of  the  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty; 

"  '(Ul)  In  the  c&f«  of  a  sale,  a  description 
oi  the  defease  article  or  service  provided; 

"  '(Iv)  the  department,  agency,  or  branch 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  entering 
into  such  contract  or  agreement;  and 

"  '(V)  the  date  of  such  agreement  or  con- 
tract. 

•"(2)  (A)  No  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
may  be  made  under  such  agreement  or  con- 
tract until  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  state- 
ment Is  transmitted. 

"  '(B)  The  President  mny  make  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  thirty  days  after  the 
statement  has  been  so  transmitted  unless, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  thirty 
ealcntiar    days    of    continuous    session    of 
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Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  state- 
ment Is  transmitted.  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  sole, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  with  respect  to  which 
the  statement  Is  made. 

•"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection — 

*"(A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die;  ar.d 

"'(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  tlian  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

"'(c)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
If  the  President  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
a  statement  of  waiver  In  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United   States. 

"'(d)  Subsections  (e)  through  (m)  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"•(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
section;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"'(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

•■'(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (m)  of  this  section,  "resolution" 
means  only  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove the  (agreement,  contract)  for 

and  explained  in  the  statement  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
,  19  .",  the  appropriate  word 
within  the  parentheses  being  selected,  the 
first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  tlie  foreign  country  on  whose 
behalf  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  Is 
made,  and  the  other  blank  space  therein 
being  appropriately  filled  with  the  date  of 
the  transmittal  of  the  statement;  but  does 
not  include  a  resolution  specifying  more  than 
one  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

"  '(f)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  has  not  reported  the 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  Introduction,  it  Is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
anty which  has  been  referred  to  the 
conunlttee. 

"  '(g)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty),  and  debate 
thereon  is  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favorhig  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"  '(h)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to.  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 


"  '(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty.  It  is  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  etTect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resoUitlon.  The  motion  Is  highly  privi- 
leged and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  Is  not  hi 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"  '(J)  Debate  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to 
not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution Is  agreed  to  or  dl?agreed  to. 

"  '(k)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  cf.  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  are  decided  without  debate. 

'"(1)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  are  decided  without 
debate. 

"  '  (m)  If.  prior  to  the  pa.ssage  by  one  House 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that  House,  that 
House  receives  from  the  other  House  a  con- 
current resolution  of  such  other  House, 
then — 

"'(1)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 
be  the  same  as  If  no  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  other  House  had  been  received; 
but 

"•(2)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  the 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
shall  be  automatically  substituted.' 

"(B)  Section  36(b)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed.". 

On  page  62,  line  6,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)  ". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  twice  passed  the  Sen- 
ate— on  October  2,  1974  and  Jime  25, 
1973.  It  provides  that  whenever  there  is 
a  military  sale  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  $25  million  or  more,  or 
whenever  there  are  cumulative  sales  to 
one  country  in  1  year  of  $50  million  or 
more,  the  President  must  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  statement  of  his  plan  to  make 
such  sales.  By  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses,  the  President's  plarmed  sale 
could  then  be  vetoed. 

Not  only  has  the  Senate  twice  voted 
for  tills  amendment.  Tlie  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  this  year  also  reported 
its  own  version  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  includes  language  requiring 
reports  on  major  arms  transfers  and 
providing  for  a  congressional  veto  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses. 

Each  time  this  provision  has  been  of- 
fered, the  Senate  has  endorsed  it.  The 
latest  Senate  action  made  the  amend- 
ment—No. 1929 — part  of  S.  3394,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  was  re- 
committed to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  However,  last  week  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  a  new  version  of  S. 
3394  without  amendment  No.  1929. 

Failure  to  include  this  provision,  In 
my  opinion,  was  a  grave  mistake  and  a 


serious  oversight  of  clearly  expressed 
and  twice  indicated  Senate  direction. 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  today  to  indi- 
cate once  again  its  desire  for  this  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  now  known  as 
amendment  No.  2002  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  move  this  country  closer  to  respon- 
sible, public  deliberation  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  areas  of  American  foreign 
policy  making — arms  transfers  overseas. 
Congress  has  come  a  long  way  in  righting 
an  imbalance  whereby  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Nation  can  and  does  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  military  situa- 
tions overseas  without  congressional  and 
public  debate,  discussion,  or  deliberation. 
A  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
correct  this  imbalance  however.  This  is 
the  reason  for  this  amendment. 

Huge  sales  of  military  hardware  have 
a  significant  impact  on  foreign  poUcy. 
In  fact,  the  circumstances  which  war- 
ranted the  amendment's  consideration 
and  Senate  passage  last  year  have  grown 
even  more  serious  in  the  interval. 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  last 
Jime  25,  1973,  I  said  that: 

It  Is  dlflicult  these  days  to  open  the  news- 
paper without  coming  i-cross  unexpected  re- 
ports of  another  U.8.  multl-mUUon  dollar 
arms  deal  with  another  small  nation  some- 
where. 

Ironically  this  year,  not  only  have  the 
sums,  which  were  already  vast,  grown 
astronomically  but  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts now  relate  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  internal  criticism  of 
the  policy  of  pushing  arms  sales  over- 
seas. Our  foreign  policy  experts  have 
come  to  question  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
these  massive  deals.  Had  this  amend- 
ment become  public  law,  Congress  and 
the  public  would  have  had  a  role  in  re- 
viewing the  highly  significant  foreign 
policy  implications  of  these  sales  before 
the  sales  were  finalized  and  before  the 
potential  damage  had  been  precipitated. 

Clearly  foreign  military  sales  has  be- 
come a  major  instnunent  of  U.S.  foreien 
policy.  The  executive  branch  of  this  Na- 
tion involves  the  United  States  in  mili- 
tary situations  throughout  the  world 
without  congressional  and  pubUc  debate, 
discussions,  or  deliberation. 

The  bare  statistics  and  figures  for  the 
FMS — foreign  military  sales — program 
tell  much  of  the  story.  By  DOD's  account, 
the  United  States  has  sold  over  ^21  billion 
worth  of  military  goods  in  the  yea  is 
between  1950  and  1973. 

Last  year  when  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment, available  data  showed  that  the 
FMS  program  was  estimated  to  rise  from 
$3.5  billion  in  1972  to  $3.8  biUion  hi  1973. 
Fiscal  year  1974  sales  had  been  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.9  billion. 
The  latest  figures  now  available,  how- 
ever, reveal  that  the  forecasts  of  all  the 
experts  in  and  out  of  the  Government 
were  frightfully  off.  The  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  in  fact,  sold  $5.9  billion 
in  aims — a  huge  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  and  much  more  thin 
had  been  anticipated.  When  credit  sales 
and  guarantees  are  added  in,  the  FMS 
program  in  fact  totals  a  phenomenal 
$8.6  billion. 

This  is  practically  double  the  arms 
sales  for  the  previous  year  and  almost 
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$2  billion  more  than  all  the  arms  sold  or 
given  away  by  all  nations  3  years  ago.  In 
4  short  years,  the  program  has  grown 
sixfold.  Fifty-elg^t  nations  participate 
ill  the  PMS  govemment-to-govemment 
sales  program. 

Clearly  we  are  in  need  of  a  review 
process  to  Iteep  up  with  the  galloping 
growth  of  this  program.  Congress  must 
have  the  necessary  hiformation  on  and 
oversight  authority  over  proposed  for- 
eign military  sales  to  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  crucial  area.  Legisla- 
tion which  the  Senate  has  twice 
perceived  a  need  for  is  even  more  cru- 
cial today. 

Foreign  military  sales  constitute  ma- 
jor foreign  policy  decisions  involving  the 
United  States  In  military  activities  with- 
out sufBclent  deliberation.  This  has  got- 
ten us  Into  trouble  in  the  past  and  could 
easily  do  so  again. 

Despite  the  serious  policy  issues  raised 
by  this  tremendous  mcrease  in  Govern- 
ment arms  sales,  these  transactions  are 
made  with  little  regard  for  congressional 
or  public  opinion.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Is  consulted.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  weapons  and  tlie  providers  of  mili- 
tary services  are  consulted.  The  foreign 
purchasers  are  involved.  But  Congress  is 
hardly  informed  of  these  transactions, 
much  less  consulted  as  to  their  propri- 
ety. As  it  stands  now,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  simply  pre- 
sents Congress  and  the  public  with  the 
accomplished  facts. 

The  lack  of  requ-red  reporting  to  Con- 
gress, coupled  with  the  traditional  se- 
crecy surrounding  international  arms 
transactions,  frequently  results  in  Con- 
gress learning  about  arms  sales  only  as 
a  result  of  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
press.  Thus,  ironically,  the  American 
public  learned  of  the  1973  sales  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  countries  only  after  the  Ameri- 
can media  picked  up  an  Agence  France- 
Presse  report  and  pressed  the  State 
Department  spokesman  to  oflQcially  con- 
firm the  fact  that  we  had  an  agreement 
In  principle  to  sell  Phantoms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  that  we  were  negotiating  a 
giant  deal  for  arms  to  Kuwait. 

So,  too,  the  American  public  learned 
about  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  jets  to 
Brazil  last  year  from  a  report  originat- 
ing in  Brazil.  And  this  summer  the 
Washington  Past  correspondent  in 
Quito,  Ecuador — not  Capitol  Hill.  Wash- 
inston — reported  U.S.  intentions  to  re- 
sume military  sales  to  Ecuador  after  a 
3 -year  ban.  Ecuador,  which  has  been 
involved  in  the  so-called  tuna  war  with 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  seizure 
of  U.S.  tuna  boats  and  expulsion  of  U.S. 
military  mission  to  Quito,  reportedly 
had  a  long  shopping  list  including  12 
T-33  trainer  jets,  basic  infantry  equip- 
ment, and  large  qu?,ntities  of  engineer- 
irg  equipment. 

Congressional  reliance  on  the  press 
for  hard  data  on  U.S.  Government  arms 
sales  abroad,  hor/ever,  is  not  the  most 
serious  deficiency  in  the  decisiomnaking 
system  governing  such  sales.  At  tliis 
time  there  is  no  formal  procedure  by 
which  Congress  can  participate  in  de- 
termining the  merits  of  these  arms  deals 
before  they  are  finalized.  Nor  is  there  any 


way  for  Congress  to  exert  effective  over- 
sight authority  and  monitor  the  impact 
of  these  deals  after  they  are  negotiated. 
When  this  amendment  was  first  in- 
troduced, I  pointed  out  the  press  re- 
ports of  burgeoning  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  nations,  including 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Iran,  and  to 
Latin  America.  Apparently  those  sales 
were  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

PERSIAN  CUU" 

An  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  based  on  Interviews  with  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments estimated  that  the  size  of  arm.s 
sales  to  Persian  Gulf  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1973  alone  could  total  $4  to  $5  bil- 
lion. These  prospective  saJes  deserve 
particular  attention  in  the  Ught  of  heavy 
U.S.  sales  in  the  past  2  yeai-s. 

IRAN 

In  fiscal  5<.ar  1973  Iran  contrawited  to 
buy  $2  billion  worth  of  U.S.  mihtary 
equipment.  In  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Shah's 
"ptirchases  totaled  a  staggering  $3.5  bil- 
lion, several  times  the  amounts  of  2 
ye»j-s  before."  And  the  New  York  Times 
on  September  19  reported  a  possible 
$10  billion  sale  to  Iran  of  communica- 
tions equipment,  including  satellites. 

Wall  Street  Journal  staff  reporter 
Richard  J.  Levine  stated  in  an  August 
29.  1974.  di;-patch  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  have: 

Allowed  and  even  encouraged  (the  Sbah) 
to  purchase  some  cf  the  mcst  sophisticated 
weapons  In  U.S.  arsenals,  including  Grum- 
man "s  svvlng-wlng  F14  fighter  (the  Navy's 
newest  warplane)  McDom>ell  Douglas'  F4 
fighter,  Lockheed's  C130  transport  and 
Hughes  Aircraft's  TOW  antltauk  missile.  In 
the  case  of  BsU's  AUIJ  attack  helicopter, 
the  Shah  Is  getting  a  v,hirlybii-d  more  ad- 
vT.nccd  than  any  used  by  the  American  Army. 
His  future  purchases  are  likely  to  Include 
Lltton's  DD963  destroyer  and  a  lightweight 
fighter  still   under  development. 

More  significantly,  the  usually  reliable 
and  generally  unhysterical  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that: 

It  Is  Increasingly  imcertriin  whether  T7.S. 
policy  has  promoted  stability  and  U.S.  ac- 
cess to  Mideast  Oil,  or,  rather,  has  fueled  a 
Persian  Gulf  Arms  race  that  is  heightening 
regional  tensions  and  spurring  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  to  raise  oU  prices  to  pay  for 
expensive  weapons. 

It  reveals  that  some  expert;?  in  Govern- 
ment consider  our  policy  "at  least  self- 
defeating  and  at  most  highly  dangerous." 
One  top  StatJ?  Department  official  wor- 
ried publicly  that  weapons  sales  to  Iran 
"achieved  a  masmitude  people  didn't 
anticipate  without  benefit  of  corvsidera- 
tion  of  the  long-term  consequences." 

Selling  to  Iran  means  more  than  just  a 
fast  buck  for  U.S.  defense  contractors 
or  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance. It  means  we  are  deeply  Involving 
U.S.  policy  in  the  military  future  of 
Iran — a  nation  to  which  under  a  1959 
agreement,  the  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  "take  such  appropriate  action,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  forces,  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon."  We  are  pour- 
ing rivers  of  sophisticated  ai-ms  into  a 
nation  whose  dubious  military  adven- 
tures include  the  occupation  in  1971  of 


thr.?e  small  strategically  located  islands 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  the  Arabs  in  the  area  also  claim. 

THE    ARAB    NATIONS    IN    THK    PEAStAN    CXJLF 

Moreover,  in  an  incredible  policy 
which  attempts  to  be  "even-handed' 
in  the  Middle  East  but  which  boggles 
the  mind  for  its  shortsightedness,  the 
same  policymakers  in  our  Government 
who  approve  sales  to  Iran  are  also  push- 
ing sales  to  the  Arab  powers  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region — Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait — thus  fueling  en  arms  rr.ce. . 

SAtTDI  A&ABIA 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  last  year  ordered 
a  total  of  between  150  to  200  F-5  fight- 
ers, signed  a  $355  million  agreement  In 
April  for  the  modernization  of  the  Saudi 
National  Guai-d.  The  agreement  includes 
the  purchase  of  American  armoi^  ve- 
hicles, antitan'c  weapons,  and  artillfr' 
batteries.  In  the  year  ending  June  30. 
Saudi  purchases  totaled  a  little  over  !ialf 
a  billion  dollars. 

Recently,  two  high  ranking  militai'j' 
experts  visited  Saudi  Arabia  in  a  move 
that  the  New  York  Times  says  illustrates 
growing  United  States  military  involve- 
ment which  stops  "just  short  of  a  mutual 
defense  pact,  which  would  oblige  the 
United  States  to  resi.'jt  a  foreign  attack 
on  the  country." 

In  the  words  of  one  UJS.  military  of- 
ficial: 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  ron- 
nuclear  that  we  would  not  give  the  Saudis. 

On  September  11,  1974,  New  York 
Times  listed  examples  cf  these  massive 
sales: 

Raytheon  Corp. — Hawk  missiles,  a 
$265  million  purchase  program  for  ad- 
vanced Hawk  ground-to-air  missile  bat- 
teries for  the  Saudi  air  defense  system, 
and  the  stationing  of  450  Raytheon  tech- 
nicians to  service  the  missiles: 

Tlie  Northrup  Corp. — F-5E  jet  fight- 
ers, pilot  training  and  development  of 
personnel  and  facilities; 

Lockheed  Corp. — C-130  cargo  planes 
with  pilot  training  and  ground  pei'son- 
nel; 

Bendix. — track  and  armored  vehicles 
for  the  Saudi  Army ; 

The  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
$250  million  arms  and  training  contract 
with  the  National  Guard,  the  Saudi  In- 
ternal security  force; 

The  United  States  maintains  a  train- 
ing mission  for  the  Saudi  army,  air  force 
and  navy; 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  two  big 
army  bases  at  Tofuk,  near  the  northwest 
border  with  Jordan,  and  at  Khamis 
Mushait,  in  the  South  near  Yemen  and 
Southern  Yemen;  and 

The  United  States  is  also  involved  in  a 
10-year  program  to  improve  the  Saudi 
navy  by  selling  patrol  craft  and  building 
bases. 

These  deals,  reports  a  September  19, 
1974  New  York  Times  article,  are  ar- 
ranged by  means  of  newly  established 
joint  commissions  with  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  re- 
gards these  arrangements  as  "less  than 
a  formal  alliance  and  more  than  bilater- 
al  talks."   thus    ".sidestepping  congres- 
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sional  concerns  about  treaty  commit- 
ments" and  making  it  possible  to  give 
permanence  to  negotiations." 

The  magnitude  of  the  sales  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  instrumented 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  source  of 
alarm  to  every  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Unless  Congress  acts  soon,  its  will 
shall  continue  to  erode  as  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  concoct  hybrids  such 
as  joint  commissions.  The  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  is  an  appro- 
priate form  of  congressional  oversight. 
Congress  failure  to  act  now  would  serve 
as  a  sign  of  further  abdication  of  power 
to  the  executive  branch. 

KUWAIT 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  the  only  Arab 
counti-y  in  the  Persian  Gulf  taking  part 
in  this  massive  arms  race  fueled  by  prod- 
ucts made  in  the  United  States.  Kuwait, 
according  to  a  September  18  Washington 
Post  dispatch  from  Beirut,  Is  about  to 
sign  a  contract  worth  $450  mllUon  for 
American  arms  and  equipment  including 
advanced  design  Hawk  surface-to-air 
missiles.  It  will  shortly  open  final  negoti- 
ations for  American  fighter  bombers.  The 
Post  reports : 

The  Kuwaiti  p\ircha.ses  and  large-scale 
buying  of  aircraft  by  Saudi  Arabia  form  part 
of  a  heated  arms-buying  campaign  that  Is 
turning  the  Persian  Gulf  Into  a  gigantic 
armory.  Strong  reaction  from  Israel  and  Ite 
supporters  In  Washington  can  be  expected 
if  the  Arab  desires  (for  more  sophisticated 
fighters  with  greater  range  and  firepower) 
are  met.  And  there  are  American  hints  that 
a  large  arms  pnckage  deal  would  imply  a 
strengthening  of  Amerlcan-Kuwaltl  defen.se 
ties  and  a  wllliugne.s.s  to  oiler  large  aircraft. 

The  Post  also  reports: 

American  planes  under  dl.«cus.sion  are  the 
McDonnell-Dougla.s  Phantom  F-4,  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  Israeli  air  force,  and  the 
more  recent  longer-range  Llng-Temco- 
Vought  A-7  Corsair.  The  Corsair,  a  U.S.  Navy 
light  attack  bomber,  is  capable  of  reaching 
the  borders  of  Israel  from  Kuwait. 

Kuwait  has  reportedly  opted  for  a  defense 
plan  that  will  have  its  air  force  scattered 
at  four  or  five  locations  In  Kuwait  and  In 
neighboring  Arab  states. 

This  indicates  to  me,  at  least,  that  a 
massive  sale  to  Kuwait  will  not  only 
imply  strengthening  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Kuwait.  It  may  also 
have  the  direct  effect  of  arming  other. 
Ai-ab  nations  more  directly  involved  in 
the  Arab -Israeli  conflict. 

CONCERN    EXPREbSEO 

Both  the  regional  and  East-West  im- 
plications of  these  large  weapons  sales  is 
beginning  to  worry  some  Government  of- 
ficials and  recognized  experts  in  the  field. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Melvin 
Laird  has  publicly  echoed  this  concern  in 
the  introduction  to  an  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  study  titled  "Arms  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.'  Mr.  Laird  suggests  that 
while  providing  armaments  to  third 
world  coimtries  might  be  a  positive  short- 
term  measure,  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  diplomatic  activity  so  that  weapons 
sales  do  not  become  a  standard  loTig-term 
U.S.  pohcy.  He  also  raises  important 
questions  about  the  implications  of  such 
sales  for  future  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion in  the  i-egion. 


In  another  forum.  Laud  recently 
stated  in  a  Forbes  Magazine  interview: 

To  me  the  most  important  agreement  that 
can  be  worked  out  in  the  next  four  or  five 
years  is  to  involve  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  all  other  arms-producing 
countries  to  limit  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
conventional  mUitary  equipment  Into  the 
Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa. 

These  are  serious  issues — issues  that 
deserve  to  be  debated  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  Without 
this  amendment  offered  today,  Congress 
will  be  totally  ill  equipped  to  debate 
them.  It  will  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion. Nor  will  it  have  the  neces.sary  for- 
mal procedure  to  make  its  voice  heard. 

I  ATTN     AMKTIICA 

Similar  questions  concerning  sales  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  might  well  be  raised 
about  recent  and  potential  sales  of  jet 
aircraft  to  Latin  American  countries.  In 
1973  the  administration  authorized  sales 
of  F-5E  intei-national  fighters  to  Argen- 
tina, BrazU,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Vene- 
zuela, ending  in  one  sweep  a  3 -year  ban 
on  the  sale  of  sophisticated  military 
equipment  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
As  of  December  1973,  Brazil  had  ordered 
42  aircraft.  Potential  orders  from  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela  could  total  90  air- 
craft. At  a  cost  of  $2.5  million  per  plane, 
jet  aircraft  sales  to  Latin  America  could 
amount  to  $300  to  $400  million  over  the 
next  few  yeai-s.  And,  as  previously  noted, 
the  United  States  plans  to  sell  arms  to 
Ecuador  as  a  result  of  the  truce  in  the 
3-ycar  tuna  war  with  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  these  transactions — in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  Latin  America,  any- 
where— have  merit.  Perhaps  they  do  not. 
Without  debating  the  merits  of  these 
sales,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  repre- 
sent such  a  qualitative  change  in  our 
involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
and  such  a  significant  turn  in  our  Latin 
American  relations,  that  Congress  must 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  deliberate 
on  these  matters  as  well  a.s  on  all  other 
significant  sales  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  U.S.  Govei-nment. 

INADEQT7ACT    OF    PHESEKT    REPORIING 
REQUIREMENT 

Ihis  amendment  fills  a  vacuum  in  in- 
formation available  to  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  statutory  requirement  to  in- 
sure that  Congress  receives  up-to-date 
information  on  U.S.  Government  foreign 
militai-y  sales.  The  various  required  re- 
ports either  provide  information  on  last 
year's  sales  or  provide  detailed  infor- 
mation on  only  a  small  part  of  total 
American  ai-ms  sales  abroad.  Thus,  the 
report  required  by  657(a)  (1)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  lists  only  the  total 
amount  of  U.S.  Government  sales  by 
country  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  re- 
port contains  information  on  the  dollar 
value  of  U.S.  Government  arms  grants 
and  sales  to  each  foreign  coxmtry.  It  pro- 
vides no  specific  information  on  the  type 
or  quantity  of  weapons  ordered.  More  im- 
portantly the  report,  which  covers  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Is  issued  6  to  9 
months  after  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 
Thus  the  commitment  to  transfer  weap- 
ons could  have  been  made  up  to  18 
months  before  the  release  of  the  leport. 


Government-to-government  arms  sales 
do  not  require  export  licenses.  Therefore, 
the  portion  of  the  section  657  repon 
titled  "Export  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  War,"  providing  past  fis- 
cal year  data  only  on  commsrcial  s&les, 
which  are  approximately  one-eighth  of 
total  American  arms  sales  abroad  i.s  of 
httle  use.  Moreover,  since  the  informa- 
tion when  it  is  reported,  deals  with  arms 
deliveries  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  it  is  released  up  to  18  months  after 
the  delivery  of  equipment  identified  in 
the  report. 

The  657(a)(4)  report  on  "Exports  of 
Significant  Defense  Articles  on  the  U.S. 
Munitions  List"  was  formerly  required 
by  section  36  of  the  Foreign  Mihtan- 
Sales  Act.  That  requirement  was  made  a 
part  of  the  section  657  report  in  1973. 
To  date  no  reports  have  been  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  657<a)(4).  The  report 
will  cover  all  categories  of  arms  trans- 
fers, but  by  definition  it  will  not  provide 
information  on  all  weapons  transfers 
abroad.  Again,  the  report  will  probably 
be  released  approximately  9  months 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  con- 
tain data  on  expoi-ts  made  up  to  18 
months  previously. 

Similarly,  the  more  current  reports  on 
mimition  lists  exports  totaling  more  than 
$100,000,  required  under  another  com- 
mercial sales  reporting  provision  spon- 
sored last  year  by  Senator  Hathaway 
contain  no  data  on  the  majority  of  U.S. 
arms  sales — the  government-to-govern- 
ment sales  in  which  the  U.S.  acts  as  an 
intermediary  between  an  American  mu- 
nitions firm  and  a  foreign  country. 

Section  35(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  calls  for  semiannual  reports  on 
a  country-by-comitry  basis  of  "forecasts 
of  sales  and  of  guarantees  and  credit  ap- 
pUcations  and  anticipated  guaranty  and 
credit  extensions  to  economically  less- 
developed  countries  for  the  current  fiscal 
year."  However,  since  the  approval  of  the 
Foreign  Mihtary  Sales  Act  in  October 
1968,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Calendar  lists  only  three  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  section  35(b)  re- 
quirement whereas  approximately  12  re- 
ports should  have  been  received  to  date. 
And  as  the  report  title  describes,  the 
reports  only  contain  data  on  sales  to  less- 
developed  countries — thus  leaving  out 
highly  relevant  information  concernin& 
sales  made  elsewhere.  The  three  reports 
thus  far  filed  were  issued  in  April,  Janu- 
ary, and  February  respectively.  The  an- 
nual presentation  document,  which  the 
Defense  Department  claims  contains 
data  submitted  in  lieu  of  a  second  semi- 
annual report,  is  also  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  sometime  during  March  or 
April.  In  effect,  therefore.  Congress  is  re- 
ceiving what  are  supposed  to  be  two 
different  reports  at  approximately  the 
same  time. 

As  for  the  presentation  material,  a 
detailed  justification  of  the  administra- 
tion's mihtary  aid  program,  it  contains 
an  estimate  on  a  coimti-y-by-country 
basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  cash,  credit, 
and  guaranty  weapons  sales.  In  recent 
years,  however,  actual  sales  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  DOD  estimates.  An 
example  which  bears  repeating  is  the 
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original  DOD  estimate  for  cash  sales  in 
fiscal  year  1974— $3,678  billion.  Actual 
cash  sales  during  fiscal  year  1974  on  tlie 
ether  hand  totaled  $5.9  billion. 

In  summai-y,  two  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind  about  the  information  currently 
submitted  to  Congress.  First,  a  great  deal 
of  the  information  is  on  arms  transfer 
that  have  already  taken  place.  Second, 
none  of  these  reports  contain  procedures 
by  which  Congress  may  reject  arms  sales 
which  It  does  not  feel  are  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
correct  this  situation  and  to  give  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  consider — and  If 
necessary — reject  foreign  military  sales 
according  to  prescribed  conditions. 

ADMINISTERING    THE    AMENDMENT 

The  enactment  of  this  provision 
should  place  no  significant  administra- 
tive burden  on  the  executive  branch. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  will  be  Inundated  In  paperwork 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  total  number  of  statements 
that  would  have  been  submitted  for 
congressional  consideration  in  fiscal  year 
1973  had  the  Nelson  amendment  been  in 
effect  is  approximately  30. 

Nor  should  the  30-day  congressional 
review  period  prior  to  consummation  of 
sale  provide  any  serious  interference 
with  normal  procedures.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  negotiation  of  a  sales 
agreement  can  take  months  and  the 
delivery  period  for  such  purchases  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Moreover,  once  an  offer  of  sale  Is  ac- 
cepted by  a  foreign  country  there  is  a 
second  period  of  negotiations  on  a  pro- 
duction contract.  Only  then  is  a  final 
price  agreed  to. 

The  negotiation  of  a  production  con- 
tract pursuant  to  the  offer  and  accept- 
ance takes  anywhere  from  3  weeks  to  9 
months.  This  tlmelag  is  in  addition  to 
the  timelag  of  from  90  to  120  days,  which 
a  foreign  country  Is  given  to  accept  or 
reject  a  letter  of  offer.  Even  when  the 
acceptance  simply  involves  material  or- 
dered from  U.S.  defense  stocks,  there  is 
still  bound  to  be  a  bureaucratic  timelag 
before  the  implementation  of  the  accept- 
ance. 

The  contract — form  1513  of  the  DOD — 
allows  for  delays,  changes  in  conditions, 
or  even  cancellation  by  both  the  seller 
and  purchaser.  Thus  the  fact  that  the 
acceptance  is  considered  legally  binding 
on  both  parties  does  not  prevent  either 
the  United  States  or  the  foreign  govern- 
ment from  canceling  the  agreement. 
Section  A(6)  of  the  explanatory  "Condi- 
tions" accompanying  tlie  letter  of  offer — 
form  1513 — specifically  reserves  the  right 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  cancel  iiie 
order  "under  unusual  and  compelling  cir- 
cumstances when  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  requii-e  it."  Similarly,  a 
foreign  government  may  at  any  time 
terminate  the  acceptance.  If  the  order  is 
canceled  before  the  final  negotiation  of  a 
production  contract — which  can  take 
from  3  weeks  to  9  montlis  alter  the  sign- 
ing of  the  acceptance — it  doe^  so  at  no 
cost  to  itself. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  point  sliould 
be  made  concerning  the  administration 


of  this  proposal.  A  purchasing  county's 
decision  to  buy  U.S.-produced  military 
equipment  is  made  primarily  on  the  basts 
of  the  high  technical  quality  of  American 
weapons  and  only  secondarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  and  delivery  sched- 
ule. Iran,  for  example,  negotiated  the 
puixliase  of  F-14's  for  more  than  a  year 
and  reportedly  paid  more  than  double 
tlie  price  that  the  U.S.  Navy  paid  for  the 
same  plane.  Their  delivery  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  before  1977.  A 
30-day  congressional  review  period, 
therefore,  would  not  cause  any  sig- 
nificant delay  nor  lose  the  sale. 

EMERGENCY  WAIVES 

In  an  emergency  situation,  the  amend- 
ment provides  a  special  waiver  to  cover 
circumstances  such  as  occurred  during 
the  October  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
precedents  for  the  legislative  approach 
employed  in  the  amendment — congres- 
sional veto  of  proposed  actions  by  the 
executive  branch.  Some  of  them  are: 

War  Power  Act — Public  Law  93-148 — 
concurrent  resolution  can  terminate 
commitment  of  U.S.  Forces  to  hostilities 
abroad. 

Rail  Reorganization  Act — Public  Law 
93-236 — final  reorganization  plan  for 
Nation's  railroads  will  be  accepted  unless 
either  Hoase  or  Senate  passes  a  resolu- 
tion rejecting  it. 

Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act — Public  Law  93-344 — either  House  of 
Congress  can  disapprove  Presidential 
proposal  to  defer  expenditure  of  fimds; 
both  Houses  must  approve  any  proposed 
rescission  of  appropriated  funds  within 
45  days. 

District  of  Columbia  Self  Government 
Act— Public  Law  93-198 — either  House  of 
Congress  can  disapprove  acts  of  the  D.C. 
City  Council  within  30  days. 

More  significantly,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  adopted  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  we  are  presently  debating 
requiring  that  Congress  be  told  in  ad- 
vance how  the  President  proposes  to  use 
funds  imder  section  903,  the  special  re- 
quirements fund.  Congress  is  then  al- 
lowed a  period  of  30  days  within  which  It 
could  by  pa.ssage  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, disapprove  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  prepared  a  study  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  so-called  legisla- 
tive veto,  embodied  In  the  original  Nelson 
amendment.  That  study  finds  that  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  constitutional. 
It  closely  parallels  the  analogous  provi- 
sions of  the  Executive  Reorgcmlzatlon 
Act,  the  constitutionality  of  which  has 
not  been  challenged  by  the  executive 
branch.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
would  serve  a  useful  function  in  assuring 
that  the  congressional  policy  origina- 
tion power  is  not  abdicated  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  If  the  one  House  veto  Is  constitu- 
tional then  the  concurrent  resolution,  or 
two  House  veto,  would  be  subject  to  even 
le.ss  question. 

THE  BEVIi>£0  AMENDMENT 

To  repeat,  the  revised  provision  would 
require  that  the  President  report  to  Con- 
gress whenever  he  intends  to  finalize  an 


agreement  to  sell  or  extend  credits  or 
guarantees  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  military 
goods  and  services  for  $25  million.  The 
amendment  further  requires  a  report 
whenever  sales,  credits,  or  guarantees  ex- 
tended to  one  country  in  1  year  amount 
to  $50  million.  If,  after  Congress  has 
examined  these  sales  plans  for  30  days 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  not 
voted  disapproval  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  President's  sales 
plans  may  be  finalized. 

The  provision  has  been  slightly  revised 
from  last  year's  amendment  to  meet 
some  procedural  and  administrative  dif- 
ficulties which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense found  with  the  amendment.  And 
the  amendment  which  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  to  reapprove  today  also  has  been 
revised  to  meet  the  legitimate  procedural 
problems  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  perceived  when  it  first  con- 
sidered 6.  3394  in  October  1974. 

The  revisions  will: 

Cut  down  on  the  number  of  statements 
which  must  be  submitted  to  Congress; 

Grant  the  President  a  waiver  on  any 
single  report  whenever  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  there  was  an 
emergency  affecting  tlie  interest  of  the 
United  States; 

Clarify  a  semantic  Issue  which  trou- 
bled the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
term  "proposed  sale"  has  been  changed 
in  this  amendment  to  the  term  "agree- 
ment or  contract  to  sell,"  thus  making  It 
clear  that  Congress  shall  receive  state- 
ments on  U.S.  offei-8  to  sell  that  have 
been  accepted  by  foreign  governments; 
and 

Employ  a  concurrent  resolution  In- 
stead of  a  one-House  veto. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  these  foreign  military  sales 
by  citing  a  Washington  Post  article  by 
Andrew  Hamilton,  a  former  National 
Security  Council  assistant  to  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  discussed  five  major  as- 
pects of  the  burgeoning  arms  sales  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States: 

( 1 )  Much  of  the  new  wealth  of  developing 
nations  Is  pajlng  for  non-productive  mUltary 
equipment  »t  inflated  prices  at  a  time  when 
more  than  a  bUUon  people  face  starratlon 
becaviae  of  Inadequate  food  supply  and 
distribution. 

(2)  The  sales  have  created  new  regional 
arms  races,  thus  boosting  demand  for  more 
arms  and  contributing  to  the  risks  of  war— 
and  of  great  power  confrontation — in  un- 
stable areas  like  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(3)  For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  is 
selling  Its  most  advanced,  most  expensive, 
and  most  highly  classlfled  conventional 
weaponry   p.nd   electronics   technology. 

(4)  The  danger  exists  that  the  buyers,  to 
pay  for  U.S.  and  other  modern  weapons,  will 
be  tempted  to  further  increase  raw  material 
prices,  which  In  the  long  run  could  wipe  out 
any  advantage  from  arms  sales  and  intensify 
worldwide  inflation. 

(5)  Despite  the  diplomatic  and  economlo 
risks  Involved,  the  key  decisions  behind  the 
new  rise  In  U£.  arms  exports  were  made  by 
President  Nljcoa  wlOiotit  consulting  or  even 
inlormlug  Cougrei>s. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  also 
expressed  its  concern  about  burgeoning 
UJ3.  arms  sales.  Incorporated  in  its  re- 
port passed  by  the  Senate,  is  language 
closely  paralleling  my  amendment  which 
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requires  prior  notice  to  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  certain  future  cash  sales 
of  military  equipment  to  foreign  govem- 
ments.  TTie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  I  had  a  colloquy  on 
this  subject  in  which  he  stated  that: 

The  committee  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
to  preclude  his  (the  Nelson)  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  re- 
peat my  firm  belief  tliat  tliis  Govern- 
ment— including  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch — have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  its  own  citizens  and  to  the  in- 
ternational commimity  to  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  weapons  sales  of 
such  magnitude.  This  amendment  would 
provide  both  the  essential  information 
and  the  necessary  procedure  for  con- 
gressional review. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  all  this  amendment 
does,  as  I  stated  previously,  is  require 
the  President  to  submit  to  botli  Houses 
of  Congress  for  approval  or  disapproval 
under  the  Reorganization  Act,  sales  of 
$25  million  or  more,  or  cumulative  sales 
in  1  year  to  one  country  of  $50  million 
or  more.  Therefore,  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  sale  and  its  impact  on  for- 
eign poUcy.  It  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  approval  or  disapproval. 

There  is  one  additional  provision.  That 
is  a  provision  that,  m  case  of  emergency 
such  as  the  Middle  East  situation  a  year 
ago,  the  President  does  not  need  to  sub- 
mit the  sale  to  Congress  for  its  approval 
or  disapproval,  but  he  must  report  in 
writing  to  Congress  why  he  is  waiving 
the  congressional  veto  requirement.  He 
must  delineate  and  explain  the  sale  and 
what  the  emergency  is. 

That  covei"s  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi".  Piesident,  this 
amendment  has  been  before  the  Senate 
on  two  other  occasions.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  it.  I  see 
no  reason  not  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment even  though  I  feel  this  bill  should 
not  be  amended  appreciably,  because  it 
has  been  worked  on  very  hard  by  people 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  admin- 
istration, and  between  the  Senate  and 
the  administration.  This  particular 
amendment,  I  think,  does  no  injustice  to 
the  piuposes  of  the  bill  and.  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  prepared,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. As  the  Senator  knows,  in  this  cur- 
rent bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Middle 
East  funds  are  controlled  under  exactly 
the  same  device  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
CXX 2400— Part  28 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  3,  strike  out  "June  30, 
1975,"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1976." 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  explain  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  simply  extends  by  1  j^ear 
the  funding  of  military  assistance  to 
Vietnam  through  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President.  He  invited  me  to 
come  down  yesterday  afternoon  to  talk 
with  him  and  this  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
should  say  that  I  have  also  spoken  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreisn  Relations,  Senator  Case  and 
Senator  Javits.  about  this. 

While  I  have  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has,  in  the  past,  insisted 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
taking  over  the  jurisdiction  on  this  pro- 
gram, I  shall  take  this  amendment,  but 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  discuss  it,  alter  having  taken 
it,  when  we  go  to  the  conference  v\ith 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stennis^  . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  discussed  this  particular 
amendment  with  Mr.  Stennis.  He  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Do  both  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicli 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
p  greed  to. 

TIME    LIMITATION    OF    30    MINUTES    ON 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  amendment,  excepting  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
rather  than  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
it  that  there  is  a  l-houi*  time  limit  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  27,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 

t  he  1  oUov,-ing  new  section : 

•suspension  op  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 

TUBKEY 

"Sec.  18.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assi.st- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following   new  subsection : 

"  '(X)  All  military  assistance,  all  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  services  (whether  for 
cash  or  by  credit,  guarantee,  or  any  other 
means),  and  all  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  oX  arms,  ammunitions,  and 
Implements  of  war  (including  technical  data 
relating  thereto)  to  the  Government  of  Tur- 
Key  shall  be  suspended  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  unless  and  imtU  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  is 
in  compliance  with  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  any  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
Acts,  and  that  substantial  progress  toward 
.■\greement  has  been  made  regarding  military 
forces  in  Cyprtis.'  " 

On  page  27,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  18"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  19". 

On  page  27,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  19" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  20". 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  20  ' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  21". 

On  page  30,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  21"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  22". 

On  page  30,  line  25,  strike  out  "Sec.  22"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  23". 

On  page  31.  line  1,  strike  out  "section  21 
(a)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
a2(a)". 

On  page  32.  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  23"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  24". 

On  page  32,  line  7,  strike  out  "sections  21 
(a)  and  22"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 22(a)  and  23". 

On  page  33,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  25"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  26". 

On  page  36.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  26  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  27". 

On  page  38,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec  27"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  28". 

On  page  39,  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  28"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  29". 

On  page  39,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec  29" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  30". 

On  page  45,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  30"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  31". 

On  page  45,  line  20.  strike  out  "jsection  29" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  30". 

On  page  49.  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec  31"  and 
in.sert   In  lieu   thereof  "Sec  32". 

On  page  49,  line  21,  strike  out  "sections  29 
and  30(a)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 30  and  31(a)". 

On  page  52,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec  32" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  33". 

On  page  52,  line  17,  strike  out  "sections  29. 
30(a),  and  31"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  30,  31(a),  and  32". 

On  page  53,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  33" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  34". 

On  page  53,  line  6,  strike  out  "sections  29. 
30(a),  31  and  32"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereot 
"sections  30,  31  (a) ,  32,  and  33". 

On  page  53,  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec  34"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  35". 

On  page  69,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec  35" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  36". 

On  page  63,  line  11,  strike  out  "Six:.  36" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  37". 

On  page  63,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec  37'* 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  38". 

On  page  64,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  38"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  39". 

On  page  64,  line  25,  strike  out  "Sec  39" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  40". 

On  page  65,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  40" 
and  iii.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  41". 
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On  page  68.  line  16.  strike  out  '"Sec.  41"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  42". 

On  page  69.  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  42" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  43". 

On  page  70,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  43"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  44". 

AID    TO  TURKEY    SHOULD    BE    CUT    OrY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  one  form  or  another 
on  at  least  eight  occa.sions.  It  wa.s  neces- 
sitated by  the  refusal  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  acknowledge  the  legal  re- 
quirement to  terminate  the  shipment  of 
American  arms  to  Turkey  after  that  na- 
tion used  our  weapons  to  invade  and  oc- 
cupy Cyprus. 

After  a  number  of  votes  by  both 
Houses  calling  for  an  immediate  cutoff, 
a  compromise  was  worked  out  whereby 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Acts  were 
waived  until  December  10.  As  part  of 
that  compromise,  no  American  "imple- 
ments of  war"  could  be  transshipped 
from  Turkey  to  Cyprus. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the 
laws  governing  our  military  aid  and  the 
sale  of  arms  to  foreign  nations  require 
that  recipient  nations  violating  our 
terms  are  to  become  "immediately  in- 
eligible" for  further  assistance.  When 
the  administration  refused  to  terminate 
aid,  Congress  sought  to  effect  the  imme- 
diate cutoff  required  by  law.  But  because 
the  President  chose  to  veto  the  legisla- 
tion requiring  him  to  live  up  to  his  legal 
obligation,  an  Impasse  was  reached.  I 
feel  that  the  resultant  compromise  went 
a  long  way  toward  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  controls  we  liave  placed  over 
the  export  of  American  arms.  But  it  is 
now  necessary  to  make  that  principle 
part  of  permanent  I.tw. 

The  Greneral  Accounting  Office,  in  an 
excellent  legal  opinion  on  this  question, 
strongly  admonished  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  its  failure  to  make  the  required 
determination  on  Turkey's  eligibility. 
GAO  made  the  following  observation: 

.  .  .  section  S05(d)  of  the  Foreign  A.sslst- 
ance  Act  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act — in  view  of  their  express 
terms  (particularly  the  references  to  'Imme- 
diate' Ineligibility)  .  .  .  place  a  specific  duty 
upon  cognizant  omcials  to  expeditiously  con- 
sider, and  make  appropriate  determinations 
concerning  the  appllcaliility  of  such  provi- 
sions In  circumstances  which  clearly  .s<igge.st 
potential  substantial  violations. 

What  action  is  being  taken  by  "cog- 
nizant ofiBcials"  at  the  State  Department 
to  assure  that  legal  responsibilities  are 
met?  The  answer  to  that  question  came 
to  me  recently  in  a  November  22  letter 
from  the  State  Department  explaining 
the  administrations  failure  to  act: 

.  .  .  The  Admini.strarion  decided  tliat  it 
was  Impossible  ptibliily  to  expie-s  a  legal 
conclusion  on  the  i.ssuc  of  Ttirkej-'s  eligibil- 
ity for  further  ai?  .ist.ince  and  .sales  without 
undermining  our  foreign  policy  (Objective  of 
persuading  Turkey  and  Greece  td  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  for  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  the  White 
House  used  the  phrase  "national  secu- 
rity," now  It  is  "foreign  policy  objective." 
But  the  meaning  Is  the  same^that  the 
personal  concepts  of  men  in  power  can. 


especially  in  crisis  situations,  replace  the 
dictates  of  law.  That  Is  a  dangerous 
proposition. 

Now  the  administration  apparently 
wants  to  give  yet  another  meaning  to  the 
word  "immediate."  The  right  conditions 
for  meaningful  negotiations  have  not 
come  about,  it  is  argued.  More  time  Is 
needed  to  work  out  a  settlement.  Now, 
after  the  administration  has  ignored  the 
law  for  over  4  months  to  facilitate  Its 
brand  of  diplomacy,  December  10  is 
thought  to  be  too  "immediate." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  there  is 
only  a  caietaker  government  in  Turkey. 
But  we  must  ask  whether  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Turkish  people  is  a  Cypriot 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Cyprus,  or  a 
Turkish  solution. 

If  Tmkey  is  truly  concerned  about  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  minority,  then  it  will  al- 
low the  leader  of  that  minority,  Mr. 
Denktash,  freely  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. Surely  Mr.  Denktash  is  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  his  people  on  Cyprus. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  a  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem  is  not  possible  until 
there  is  a  strong  Turkish  government  is 
to  say  that  the  ultimate  solution  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  minority. 

The  reality  is  that  as  each  day  passes 
the  possibility  of  a  final  solution  on  Cy- 
prus becomes  more  remote.  Each  day 
Tm-key  becomes  more  entrenched.  Tur- 
kish citizens  are  taken  from  the  main- 
land to  run  Cypriot  businesses.  Defense 
fortifications  are  being  built.  A  political 
infrastructure  with  strong  ties  to  the 
mainland  is  being  formed.  A  special 
Turkish  postage  stamp  has  even  been 
issued. 

By  siiTiply  following  our  law  and  stop- 
ping the  shipment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
arms  we  can  transmit  a  message  of  ur- 
gency to  Turkey  that  the  entrenchment 
process  must  be  reversed.  We  can  express 
in  clearly  comprehensible  terms  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  that  the  sta- 
tus quo  on  Cyprus  is  unacceptable. 

The  stakes  are  high,  Mr.  President.  If 
Turkey's  occupation  of  Cyprus  becomes 
so  intractable  that  a  meaningful  diplo- 
matic solution  is  impossible,  NATO  will 
be  worth  nothing  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Greece  and  Turkey  will  be 
permanent  antagonists  and  Cyprus  will 
be  a  battlefield  for  the  guerrilla  warfare 
that  has  characterized  other  artificially 
partitioned  nations.  We  must  make  Tur- 
key recognize  that  while  the  United 
Slates  values  her  friendship  and  appre- 
ciates her  importance  to  NATO,  we  can- 
not tolerate  the  status  quo  as  it  pertains 
to  Cyprus  today. 

Cei-tainly.  there  are  risks  in  whatever 
course  we  pursue,  but  none  are  greater 
than  those  inherent  in  the  status  quo.  It 
it  not  a  time  to  ignore  our  laws  in  favor 
of  what  has  oeen  an  obsequious  posture 
toward  Turkey.  Our  past  failure  to  exert 
tangible  pressure  bought  us  only  the  In- 
vasion of  Cyprus  and  the  eventual  take- 
over of  40  per  cent  of  that  island.  And  if 
we  fail  now  to  exert  meaningful  pressure, 
we  will  be  buying  a  permanent  condi- 
tion of  in.stability  on  NATO's  southern 
flank. 


Mr.  President,  while  we  can  safely  as- 
sume that  a  cutoff  of  arms  will  enter  the 
Turkish  Government's  decisionmaking 
process,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  alone 
will  lead  ultimately  to  a  settlement.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  claim  that  a  single 
action,  no  matter  how  significant,  will 
help  our  diplomats  work  miracles.  But 
whether  or  not  the  cutoff  provides  Tur- 
key with  an  important  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate as  I  believe  it  will,  at  least  it  will 
terminate  indirect  U.S.  participation  in 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus.  It  cannot  be 
in  our  national  interest  to  actively  en- 
gage in  the  deterioration  of  an  important 
part  of  NATO  by  providing  the  arms  to 
make  that  deterioration  complete. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Congress'  in- 
volvement in  the  Cyprus  matter — the 
State  Department  would  call  It  inter- 
ference— has  thus  far  had  one  very  ben- 
eficial effect.  The  Greek  election  results 
on  November  17  reflected  only  a  min- 
imum of  anti-Americanism.  "This  con- 
trasted greatly  to  the  situation  in  the 
summer  when  adverse  public  reaction  to 
our  Cyprus  policy  threatened  to  push 
Greek  leaders  toward  closing  U.S.  home 
port  facilities.  That  process  has  now  been 
reversed. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government's  pol- 
icy has  been  to  urge  the  parties  to  the 
Cyprus  conflict  to  begin  negotiations  to- 
ward a  meaningful  settlement.  We  have 
publicly  acknowledged  that  no  settle- 
ment is  possible  unless  Turkey  agrees  to 
major  concessions  including  the  removal 
of  its  forces  from  Cyprus.  The  United 
States  recently  joined  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Vladivostok  communique  in 
urging  the  parties  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences and  in  stating  "firm  support  for 
the  independence,  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Cyprus."  The  United 
States  joined  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in 
adopting  two  U.N.  Resolutions  demand- 
ing "an  immediate  end  to  foreign  mili- 
tary intervention  in  the  Republic  of  Cy- 
prus" and  recording  the  formal  disap- 
pro\al  of  the  U.N.  "of  the  unilateral  mili- 
tary actions  undertaken  against  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus." 

It  is  time  now  to  add  tangible  mean- 
ing to  our  policy  pronouncements  on  this 
critical  problem.  If  we  fail  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  provide  incentive  to  the 
parties  to  negotiate,  then  we  risk  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  southern  flank  of  NATO 
will  be  permanently  crippled.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  support  the  laws 
which  require  an  immediate  cutoff  of 
militarj'  sales  and  assistance  to  Turkey. 
Such  action  is  not  only  sound  law,  it  is 
sound  diplomacy  in  a  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mi-.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Does  the  Senator  In- 
tend to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment? How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
requiie? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Just  7  minutes.  I  have 
seven  pages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distingushed  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  out  of  Uie  time  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
.stand  there  is  an  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes:  30  minutes  on 
each  side.  I  have  yielded  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Resident,  on  December  10,  1974, 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  various 
X-Aws  requii-ing  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  inilitai-y 
^issistance  to  Turkey  because  of  that 
country's  military  actions  on  Cypixis  will 
terminate.  If  significant  progress  is  not 
achieved  in  the  next  week  toward  an 
agreement  that  will  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  Turkish  armed 
forces  from  the  island,  an  extremely 
unlikely  possibility,  the  United  States 
must  suspend  all  military  aid  to  Turkey 
until  such  progress  occurs. 

In  October  of  this  year  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  myself, 
believed  that  a  cutoff  of  military  aid  to 
Tiukey  sliould  be  avoided  for  a  time  in 
order  to  enhance  the  chances  for  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  It  was  not  unjus- 
tified at  that  time  to  hope  that  such 
negotiations  were  imminent.  Nor  was  It 
untenable  or  unwise  to  believe  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger cf  provoking  Turkish  Intransigence 
tlu-ough  a  precipitous  cutoff  of  military 
assistance  to  long  as  the  possibility  of 
an  immediate  agreement  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Turki-sh  forces  from  the  island 
existed.  Hence,  the  compromise  finally 
asieed  to,  suspending  tlie  effect  of  the 
various  legal  provisions  conditioning  the 
giving  of  military  aid.  was  a  prudent 
couise  of  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  hopes  that  mo- 
tivated that  action  have  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. Meaningful  negotiations  have  not 
occurred. 

Turkey  has  not  exhibited,  in  any 
marked  degree,  a  willingness  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Cyprus  in  the  near 
future.  Indeed,  there  are  disturbing  indi- 
cations that  Turkey  is  buttressing  its 
military  positions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  it  the  option  to  partition  Cypms 
permanently  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  More- 
over, some  observers  have  noted  that 
Turkey  seems  intent  on  insisting  that 
tlie  Turkish  Cypriots  receive  far  more 
of  the  productive  land  in  any  settlement 
than  their  percentage  of  total  popula- 
tion would  justify.  In  addition,  the  lack 
of  a  stable  government  in  Turkey  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  such  tend- 
encies will  not  be  altered  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  In  light  of  these  develop- 
ments, a  continued  suspension  of  the 
legal  requirements  after  December  10, 
1974,  would  be  unjustified. 

Even  though  the  United  States  must 
suspend  military  aid  to  Turkey  until  sig- 
nificant progress  takes  place,  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  encourage  moderation  on  both 
sides  should  not  abate.  Our  prima rv  ob- 
jective must  be  to  avoid  a  situation 
where  the  intransigency  of  either  G'eece 
or  Turkey  leads  to  a  permanent  aliena- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  either 
counti-y.  Such  alienation  would  do  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  NATO  Alliance  and 
thus  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Hence,  great  prudence  and  pa- 


tience will  be  required  as  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  promote  a  solution  to  the 
crisis;  patience  that  reflects  a  continuing 
attempt  to  balance  the  need  to  exert 
maximiun  influence  on  Ankara  to  aban- 
don its  reliance  on  military  force  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  with  the  opposing 
requirement  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
provocations  that  increase  Turkish  in- 
transigency and  hence  make  an  equitable 
settlement  more  difficult  to  achieve.  At 
the  same  time,  U.S.  policy  must  recognize 
and  promote  the  just  expectations  of  tiie 
Greeks  and  Greek  Cypriots  regarding 
their  legitimate  aspirations  for  C>prus. 
Although  the  lack  of  progress  toward  a 
settlement  and  the  continued  obstinancy 
of  the  Turkish  government  regarding  the 
removal  of  its  foixes  from  Cyprus  has 
seriously  imdermined  the  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  others  to  achieve  the 
desired  balance  between  these  competing 
objectives,  the  search  for  such  a  balance 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  promote  a 
Cyprus  solution  that  is  something  more 
than  a  pause  between  shooting  wars. 
While  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim 
one  has  such  a  solution,  several  basic 
objectives  can  be  identified  that  must 
be  met  if  a  stable  situation  is  to  evolve. 
First,  Cyprus  must  remain  an  independ- 
ent unified  state.  Second,  a  new  consti- 
tutional arrangement  will  have  to  be 
evolved  that  will  insme  adequate  secu- 
rity for  the  various  ethnic  communities 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  ef- 
fective functioning  of  a  central  govern- 
ment in  areas  where  diffused  authority  is 
unworkable. 

Suggestions  emphasizing  a  cantonal 
arrangement  on  the  Swiss  model  are 
worth  consideration  but  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  it  is  the  ethnic  groups  on 
Cyprus  who  must  effect  a  workable  ar- 
rangement if  further  conflict  is  to  be 
avoided. 

In  the  process  of  achieving  the  above, 
several  initiatives  will  be  necessarj-. 
Demilitarization  of  the  Island  must  oc- 
cur if  all  the  involved  parties  are  eventu- 
ally to  acliieve  the  confidence  in  each 
other's  intentions  necessary  for  peace. 
There  is  precedence  for  such  demilitari- 
zation in  the  area  in  the  1923  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  which  provided  for  the  demili- 
tarization of  several  Greek  islands. 

Some  form  of  international  guarantees 
of  the  independence  of  C>-prus  and  the 
right  of  the  Cypriot  communities  to 
equitable  treatment  within  a  unified  state 
will  have  to  be  evolved  if  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  to  forego  the  option  of  inter- 
vening unilaterally  in  the  future.  Since 
the  prior  arrangement  whereby  guaran- 
tees were  given  by  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  has  proved  in- 
adequate, consideration  should  be  given 
to  some  form  of  general  U.N.  guarantee. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  another  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Given  the  broad  goals 
that  should  be  the  focus  of  American 
policy  that  I  have  suggested  here,  what 
must  occur  immediately  if  the  possibility 


of  their  acliie\ement  is  to  be  enhanced? 
First,  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  Tiu-k- 
ish  forces  deployed  on  Cypi-us  is  needed 
to  encourage  tliose  in  Greece  and  on 
Cyprus  who  believe  that  accommodation 
is  possible  and  desirable.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  ^•iew  of  tlie  overwhelming 
show  of  support  for  the  moderate  Cara- 
manlis  goverrunent  in  the  recent  Greek 
elections.  The  Greek  people  exhibited 
wisdom  in  giving  that  government  a 
clear  vote  of  confidence  in  its  attempts 
to  pursue  an  enlightened  nonbelligerent 
course  of  action  regarding  Cyprus.  I 
believe  that  the  present  Greek  goverr- 
ment  is  willing  to  support  negotiations 
which  seek  to  meet  the  just  demands  of 
all  concerned  parties.  An  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces  from 
Cyprus  would  be  a  strong  indication  that 
Ankara  is  committed  to  a  similar  course 
of  action. 

Every  effort  must  also  be  made  to 
arrest  the  di'ift  toward  acceptance  by 
many  of  the  present  demarcation  lines 
as  being  permanent  in  nature.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  just  settlement  can 
be  reached  if  the  Turkish  Cj-priots  and 
their  supporters  insist  on  retaining  life 
most  productive  36  to  40  percent  of  the 
island  under  their  control  even  tliougii 
they  constitute  only  18  percent  of  the 
population.  An  equitable  shaiing  of  land 
and  resources  in  some  foim  of  rough 
proportion  to  popiilation  breakdown  is 
crucial  to  any  lasting  settlement  of  the 
crisis. 

Compounding  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  territoral  aspect  of  the  crisis  is  the 
fact  tliat  many  Greek  Cypriots  were  dis- 
placed and  their  homes  and  lands  con- 
fiscated during  the  Turkish  militar>- 
offensives.  Unless  some  fonn  of  equitable- 
restitution  is  found  for  those  so  dis- 
placed, continued  strife  rather  tlian  non- 
violent accommodation  will  likely  ensue 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  immediate  and  increased  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  meeting  the 
liressing  needs  of  the  refugees  who  face 
the  prospect  of  a  cold  winter  without 
adequate  shelter,  clothing,  or  food.  The 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
others,  must  provide  the  temporary  re- 
lief these  people  need  over  the  nex-t  .<^v- 
cral  months  if  the  Cyprus  tragedy  is  not 
to  deepen  by  several  magnitudes.  We  can 
do  so.  not  only  by  direct  monetary  con- 
tribution.s,  but  also  by  helping  the  thou- 
sands of  concerned  Americans  who  have 
privately  collected  foodstuffs,  clothing, 
and  medical  supplies  for  Cyprus.  I  ex- 
pect our  government  to  do  everything 
possible  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  these 
goods. 

In  conclusion,  the  time  for  intelligent 
decisions  by  all  concerned  parties  is  now. 
Failure  to  achieve  significant  progress  in 
the  areas  I  have  outlined  during  the  next 
several  months  will  only  make  more  dif- 
ficult the  task  of  relieving  the  sufferinjj 
of  the  Cypriot  peoples  and  will  greatly 
increase  the  danger  that  U.S.  interests  in 
the  area  will  be  permanently  damaged. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heai-s  none,  and 
the  clerk  w  ill  cull  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  that  my  assistant  Stephen 
Bryen  be  permitted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legi-slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
11  occasions  in  recent  months  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  declared  overwhelmingly 
that  the  laws  governing  military  assist- 
ance must  be  obeyed. 

It  is  now  almost  5  niontlis  since  Tur- 
key violated  its  military  assistance  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  by  invading 
Cyprus.  During  tliat  time,  the  United 
States  has  unlawfully  continued  to  .ship 
military  equipment  to  Turkey.  In  fact, 
it  appeal's  that  the  United  States  in- 
creased arms  shipments  to  Turkey  after 
its  invasion  of  Cyprus,  despite  the  lack 
of  any  progress  in  the  Cyprus  negotia- 
tions. 

I  join  with  Senator  Eacleton  in  this 
amendment  because  it  is  past  time  the 
Congress  iasured  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  obsen'ed  and  respected 
by  the  executive  branch  and  by  those 
foreign  countries  which  benefit  from  om* 
laws  and  agree  to  tlieir  provisions. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Senate  intends  for  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  obeyed.  It  signals 
Senate  disapproval  of  a  policy  which  re- 
wards aggressors  and  nations  which 
breach  the  terms  upon  which  they  ac- 
cept U.S.  assistance. 

The  folly  of  indiscriminately  lavishing 
food,  arms,  nuclear  reactors,  and  cash 
on  nations  throughout  the  world  in  the 
exE>ectation  of  some  reciprocated  good 
will  has  been  demonstrated  again  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  The  legitimate 
government  of  President  Makarios  In 
Cypms  has  been  toppled.  Turkey  has  in- 
vaded Cypi-us.  Greece  has  effectively  left 
NATO,  leaving  NATO's  southern  flank 
exposed. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Cypriot  citizens 
are  homeless  and  hungry.  Our  relations 
with  Greece  have  been  strained.  And 
now  the  administration,  the  architect  of 
this  tragedy  commenced  by  its  support 
of  the  Greek  Junta,  suggests  that  the 
Congress  should  have  more  confidence  in 
it  and  permit  further  transgi-essions 
against  the  law  and  the  Nations  best 
principles  by  permitting  it  to  rearm  the 
aggressor.  To  lavish  still  more  arms  upon 
Turkey. 


Secretary  Kissinger  contends  that  it  is 
"ineffective  and  counterproductive"  to 
cut  off  U.S.  military  aid  to  Turkey.  He 
argues  that  "it  will  have  very  adverse  for- 
eign relations  consequences  for  an  im- 
portant ally." 

Mr.  President,  it  will  have  "adverse 
foreign  relations  conisequences  "  to  con- 
tinue support  for  politically  i-epressive, 
militarily  aggressive  regimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  popular,  democratic  govern- 
ments and  old  allies,  such  as  Greece. 
Such  support  only  isolates  the  United 
States  in  the  world  and  undermines  its 
security  as  recent  history,  in  tlie  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  in  south  Asia 
and  southeast  Asia,  makes  painfully 
obvious. 

As  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  are 
concerned,  stalling  the  military  aid  cut- 
off required  by  law,  has  only  encouraged 
Turldsh  intransigence.  Instead  of  nego- 
tiating, Turkey  occupied  a  third  of 
Cyprus. 

The  Turkish  Government  recently 
ijroposed  a  50-percent  increase  in  its  de- 
fense budget.  Under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, Turkey  is  scheduled  to  receive  $205 
million  in  military  aid  from  the  United 
States.  For  the  United  States  to  reward 
such  transparent  violations  of  the  terms 
upon  which  its  aid  is  accepted  will  only 
encourage  others  to  act  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  similar  rewards — and  impunity. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  use 
its  influence  to  bring  peace  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cypru.s.  And  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  repair  its  relations  with 
Greece.  It  is  also  time — long  past  time — 
for  the  United  States  to  aline  its  actions 
in  the  world  with  its  principles.  The 
place  to  begin  is  in  Cyprus.  And  the  way 
to  do  so  is  simply  to  obey  the  law — to 
cut  off  all  further  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance and  sales  to  Turkey.  Such  an  action 
is  dictated  by  Turkey,  not  by  any  uni- 
lateral or  vindictive  action  of  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  does  not  undercut 
the  flexibility  the  Secretary  of  State 
needs  to  help  negotiate  a  settlement  be- 
tween Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  If 
the  President  certifies  that  Turkey  is  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Military  Sales 
Act  and  "substantial  progress"  is  made 
toward  agreement  regarding  military 
forces  in  Cyprus,  the  United  States  can 
resume  shipping  arms  to  Turkey. 

By  approving  this  amendment  the 
Senate  sends  a  message  to  the  people  of 
Cypitis,  to  the  new  government  of 
Greece,  and  to  Turkey.  It  says  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  act  now  to  ob- 
serve its  laws  and  help  restore  peace  and 
independence  to  the  citizens  of  Cyprus — 
Turkish  and  Greek  alike.  It  is  a  message 
the  United  States  should  send  to  the 
world.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Eagleton-Stevenson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yii"lds  time  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  my  time  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  6  minutes  of  that  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  one.  of  cour.se,  that  has  been  voted 
upon  here  in  the  Senate  and  I  ha\e 
voted  for  it  on  every  occasion. 

As  we  know,  it  ended  up  in  a  deadlock 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  President  and  the  Secretar>- 
of  State  felt  this  amendment  would  not 
be  helpful  and.  in  fact,  would  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  conduct  or 
our  foreign  policy  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
particularly  becau.se  of  the  delicate  poli- 
tical situation  in  Greece. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  a 
compromise  was  reached  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congi-ess. 

That  compromise  stated  what  is  the 
substance  of  the  Eagleton-Steven.son 
amendment  and  then  added  the  proviso 
that  tlie  President  is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend the  provisions  of  this  section  if  he 
determines  that  such  suspension  will 
further  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  conflict.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  effective  only  until 
December  10,  1974,  and  only  if  during 
that  time  Turkey  shall  observe  the  cease- 
fire and  shall  neither  increase  its  forces 
on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to  Cyprus  any 
U.S.-supplied  implements  of  war. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  December  10 
date  is  arriving  and  the  problem  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
face  is  that  there  is  really  no  government 
with  which  to  presently  negotiate. 

I  take  this  time  just  to  mention  these 
things  because  tlie  whole  Turkish  ques- 
tion today  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  large  supplies  of  weapons 
of  all  kinds  and  natures  in  Turkey.  The 
stability  of  the  Turkish  governmental 
system  itself  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  others. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  He  knows  that  my 
heart  is  with  him.  I  am  not  sure  that  my 
judgment  should  be. 

As  I  see  it,  it  would  be  more  suitable 
for  our  national  security  interests,  and 
it  would  be  preferable,  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  Congress  to  extend  the  time  from 
December  10  to  a  later  date  to  give  the 
President  and  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
again  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  refers  to 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Is  the  Senator  think- 
ing in  terms  of  days  or  weeks? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  date  of  March  1  or  March  15. 
that  is,  a  date  that  would  allow  for  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  and  respon- 
sible government  in  Turkey  that  has  the 
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power  to  negotiate.  The  present  govern- 
ment does  not  have  that  power. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  do  not  have  a 
fully  empowered  goveriunent  to  negoti- 
ate at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
an  interim  government,  a  caretaker  gov- 
ernment. 

That  is  why  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
might  be  better  to  go  over  to  a  period 
like  March  1  or  15. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — Senator  Aiken, 
Senator  Javits,  and  Senator  Muskie. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  we  discussed 
it  with  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator 
McGee,  and  also  with  Senator  Spark- 
M.AN,  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber.  We 
also  discussed  it  with  Senator  Scott. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  with  Senator  Case.  The  people  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  have  indicated  that  they 
thought  that  at  least  we  should  try  to 
find  some  language  that  would  not  be 
quite  as  exacting  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, but  yet  would  accomplish  the  ulti- 
mate piu-pose. 

I  have  to  be  frank  with  my  colleagues. 
I  imderstand  the  feelings  that  are  held 
so  sincerely  by  our  two  colleagues  from 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  Turkish  repre- 
sentatives have  not  been  at  all  coopera- 
tive in  these  matters.  They  have  a  politi- 
cal crisis  in  their  countr^•.  One  crisis  has 
been  resolved  in  Greece,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Greek  Government  to  be 
a  much  more  forthright  and  effective 
government  for  negotiation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  same  thing  will 
prevail  in  Turkey. 

I  believe  what  I  am  saying  here,  and 
what  I  am  asking,  is  for  a  little  more 
patience,  recognizing  that  our  patience 
rims  pretty  thin  because  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  circumstances  in  Cypiois,  I  think 
what  has  happened  in  Cyprus  is  an  out- 
rage. Needless  to  say,  in  the  past  I  have 
supported  very  vigorously  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  bring  Turkey  to  some 
understanding  of  her  responsibilities, 
and  also,  more  importantly,  to  see  that 
the  United  States  did  not  aid  and  abet 
wliat  was  going  on  in  Cypru.s  by  otu" 
infusion  of  arms  into  that  area. 

All  that  I  am  asking  is  to  see  whether 
there  is  some  meeting  of  the  minds  possi- 
ble here  in  the  Senate  to  extend  the  time 
under  the  continuing  resolution  which 
was,  after  a  long  and  arduous  sti-uggle, 
agreed  to,  and  to  make  that  date  some- 
where very  near  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
have  an  ironclad  time.  It  could  be,  as  I 
said,  March  1  or  March  15.  I  believe  we 
need  at  least  that  much  time  in  the  new 
year. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  was  dis- 
cussing this  with  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinginshed  Senator  has  also  considered 
the  effect  of  this  on  a  subject  that  every 
one  of  us  is  Interested  in,  the  stability  of 
the  new  democratic  regime  in  Greece, 
for  which  we  all  have  high  hopes,  and  in 
\\hich  we  are  all  very  much  interested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
BiDEN).  The  Senator's  6  minutes  have 
expired. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  an- 
other 5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  extension  for 
a  very  limited  period  of  time  would  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  new  regime  in 
Greece?  Would  an  extension  of  time  pro- 
mote stabiUty  in  the  area  which  would 
give  a  greater  chance  for  the  new  Greek 
Government  to  take  over? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say  that  the 
responsible  officials  in  our  Government 
feel  that  thLs  extension  would  not  be 
injurious  at  all  to  the  Greek  Government. 
To  the  contrary,  it  might  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece 
is  presently  in  Washington,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador  to  Turkey. 
It  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  in 
the  Senate  to  have  the  views  of  these 
informed  representatives  before  we  took 
action  on  this,  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
upon  the  basis  of  the  best  and  fullest 
infoi-mation  on  this  whole  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
will  not  have  a  chance,  in  the  time  that 
we  have,  to  receive  their  recommenda- 
tions or  their  counsel.  The  Secretary  of 
State  obviously  does  receive  reports  from 
these  Ambassadors.  It  has  been  the  hope 
that  v.e  could  have  some  extension. 

Let  me  just  lay  it  on  the  line:  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  private  convei'sa- 
tions.  I  told  them  first  of  all,  when  there 
was  no  desire  to  have  the  Eagleton 
amendment  brought  back  again: 

You  are  just  living  in  a  dream  world.  The 
amendment  will  be  back,  and  something  will 
be  done  about  it. 

I  said  this  privately  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  what  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  what  we 
would  like  to  do.  In  other  words,  what 
the  Eagleton  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
to  cut  off  aid  and  bring  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  problems  in  Cyprus  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  forces. 

The  continuing  resolution  that  we 
adopted  just  before  the  recess  did  that, 
but  it  gave  the  date  of  December  10  as 
the  time  frame  in  which,  hopefully,  there 
could  be  negotiations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
was  a  Greek  election  which  took  place 
in  the  interim  which  brought  democracy 
back  to  Greece.  For  this  action,  we  In 
this  body  should  express  our  gi-atifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Second,  during  this  period  of  time,  the 
government  in  Turkey  was  dissolved.  So 
we  have  the  problem  of  trying  to  find  a 
government  in  Turkey  with  wliich  this 
country  can  negotiate.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  United  States  feels  a  moral 
responsibiUty  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  of  the  problem  in  Cypnos.  We 
could  wash  om*  hands  of  it  and  say, 
"Well,  it  is  no  affair  of  ours.  After  all, 
why  should  we  be  worried?" 


But  we  cannot  really  do  that  as  a  moral 
countiy  and  as  a  people  who  like  to  have 
some  degree  of  decency  about  us. 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  proceed 
along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  here. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  tmanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  Ellen  Frost, 
Everett  Engstrom  and  Murray  Flander 
of  my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  Secretai-y  of  State  has  been 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  all 
morning  and  is  very  much  concerned 
about  this.  He  wants  to  see  a  situation 
that  will  allow  him  to  continue  nego- 
tiating. He  believes,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me,  he  can  nego- 
tiate a  satisfactorj'  settlement  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tliat  is  the  fact.  I 
was  not  able  to  be  there  all  the  time. 
May  I  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  hopeful  that  we  can  allow  some  flexi- 
bility in  the  final  bill  that  is  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  know  that  the 
Senate  coiUd  go  ahead  and  accept  the 
Eagleton  amendment  because,  after  all, 
it  has  been  adopted  3  or  4  times,  and  the 
House  could  act,  and  there  might  be  some 
adjustments  in  conference.  However,  if 
I  were  a  member  of  the  conference — and 
after  handling  this  bill  today — I  would 
be  pledged  to  support  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. I  believe  in  keeping  my  word. 

However,  if  the  Senate  adopts  the 
Eagleton  amendment  as  prepared  and 
stated,  and  the  House  does  the  same, 
then  tliere  is  no  maneuverability  at  all, 
and  you  cannot  negotiate  something  in 
conference  when  there  is  no  disagiee- 
ment. 

Tlierefore,  I  am  just  asking  for  the 
opportunity  for  some  flexibility  on  our 
part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  think  we  have  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  of  negotiating  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion is  ticklish.  I  was  in  London,  attend- 
ing the  NATO  meeting,  and  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  Invited  our  entire  delega- 
tion to  have  breakfast  with  him.  I  told 
him,  in  so  many  words,  that  I  felt  that 
when  they  moved  into  Cyprus,  they  were 
too  aggressive  and  went  too  far.  I  will 
not  say  that  they  admitted  it;  they  did 
not  deny  it.  They  said  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  work  out  that  situation. 

I  believe  that  if  Secretary  Kissinger  is 
given  the  time  he  needs,  he  can  work  this 
out  satisfactorily.  I  hope  we  do  not  im- 
pede him  too  much  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  gi-eat  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  exchanges  between 
himself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (.Mr.  Sparkman). 
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In  a  sense,  we  are  replaying  the  debate 
of  last  October.  The  law  on  this  matter 
is  veiy  clear,  and  the  State  Department 
acknowledges  that  the  law  Is  clear:  when 
a  government — in  this  instance,  Tur- 
key— uses  our  military  assistance  to  com- 
mit an  aggiessive  act  against  a  neutral 
or  sovereign  nation,  aid  shall  be  ter- 
minated immediately.  So  there  Is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  law. 

Back  in  October,  this  body,  on  several 
occa^iions,  adhered  to  the  iiile  of  law  and 
said  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  and 
that  aid  should  be  terminated.  The  House 
did  likewise,  in  a  series  of  votes. 

But  an  impasse  was  reached  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuing  resolution  which 
affected  several  vital  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  resolve  that  impasse, 
the  December  10  cutoff  date  was  agreed 
to — reluctantly,  I  might  add,  by  many  in 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body.  It  was 
thought  tliat  duimg  that  peiiiod,  negotia- 
tions could  go  foiTvard  that  *ould  result 
in  a  meaningful  settlement,  but  that  has 
not  occurred. 

What  Is  now  being  suggested  by  my 
good  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  is  tliat,  once 
again,  we  go  the  extension  route,  per- 
haps to  March  1  or  March  15.  He  said 
that  his  feet  are  not  in  cement  as  to 
the  specific  date.  Once  again,  if  we  were 
to  go  that  route,  which  I  cannot  agree  to, 
we  would  be  back  here  earlj  next  year, 
seeking  a  furtlaer  extension.  \ 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  that  with 
the  passage  of  each  day,  tbe  Turkish 
forces  hi  Cypi-us  become  ,  more  en- 
trenched. The  40  percent  of  the  Island 
that  is  occupied  by  Turkish  forces  be- 
comes more  separate,  more  isolated  from 
the  ultimate  future  of  an  integrated 
Cypnis.  If  this  activity  Is  prolonged — in- 
deed, encourage  it  by  further  exten- 
sions— we  will  reach  the  point  In  the 
not-too-distant  future  when  any  mean- 
ingful negotiation  as  to  an  Integrated, 
unified  Cyprus  will  be  Impossible.  That 
40  percent  will  be  so  dominated  by  Turk- 
ish forces  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
it  will  have  been  .severed  from  the  island 
of  Cj'prus. 

The  question,  ilien,  really  boils  do'.vn 
to  tlie  requirements  of  our  law.  And  bj' 
following  our  law  we  can  encourage  ne- 
gotiations between  the  respective  parties. 
The  respective  parties,  I  hasten  to  add. 
include  Mr.  Denktash  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  who,  were  lie  given  the  authority 
by  the  Turkish  military  could  negotiate 
a  settlement. 

In  my  opmion.  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  otliers  who  are  experts  in  the 
foreign  policy  area,  the  only  way  we 
can  convince  Tui'key  that  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  negotiate  is  to  cut  off  military 
aid.  The  ephemeral  threat  that  It  might 
be  cut  off  some  day  in  the  future,  that 
it  might  have  been  cut  off  on  December 
10,  that  it  might  be  cut  off  on  March  15, 
that  it  might  be  cut  off  on  June  15 — 
that  rather  vague  tlireat,  which  the 
Turldsh  Gvernment  must  realize  from 
recent  experience  the  executive  branch 
does  not  wLsh  to  fulfill — is  not  enough 
to  induct  the  Crovemment  of  Turkey  to 
negotiate  meaningfully. 

V/hat  Is  meaningful  Is  tl^at.  If  and 


when  the  aid  is  cut  off,  tliey  know  that 
the  die  is  cast.  I  think  that  is  an  Induce- 
ment, a  strong  inducement,  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  rational  settlement  on  Cy- 
prus, with  the  interested  parties  in- 
volved participating — especially,  I  has- 
ten to  add,  those  representing  the  Greek 
Cj'priot  community  and  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  community,  the  people  most 
deeply  aggrieved  and  most  deeply 
affected. 

So  I  think  that  to  go  ahead  with  a 
postponement  date  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  a  meaningful  resolution  on 
Cypi'us.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  beheve 
it  would  further  freeze  into  a  position  of 
intransigence  the  Turkish  occxipation  on 
Cj-px'us.  By  March  15,  or  whatever  date 
might  be  suggested,  the  situation  will 
have  long  passed  the  point  of  no  return, 
in  a  sense  that  the  "Turkification"  of 
that  northern  portion  of  CjTirus  would 
have  been  ko  intense,  so  complete,  and  so 
overwhelming  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  partition  will  have  occurred. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Cyprus  will  have  been  severed 
from  the  main  body  itself. 

"Hierefore,  Mr.  President,  realizing  the 
good  hitentions  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  which  are  self-evident,  I 
caiuiot  support  such  a  position,  because 
I  think  It  would  be  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  would  be  self-defeating  insofar 
as  a  resolution  of  tiie  Cyprus  question 
is  concerned.  It  would  not  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  a  meaningful  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  on  the  amendment  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, and  the  Senatcr  from  Missouri 
has  5  minutes  remaining.  The  time  has 
not  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  ray  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  I  call  up  the 
amendment  for  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
huving  been  yielded  back,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, on  l)ehalf  of  himself  and  others, 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  No.  2004,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  betweea  Unes  9  and  10,  iuftert 
I he  loUowlng: 

Provided,  That,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  thLs  section  and 
said  acts  if  be  determines  that  such  suspen- 
sion v.'ill  further  negotlailoriB  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  tlie  Cyprtis  conflict.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  effective  only  until 
March  15,  1975  and  only  If,  during  that  time, 
Turkey  shall  observe  the  ceasefire  and  shall 
neither  increase  its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor 
transfer  to  Cyprus  any  U.S.  supplied  Imple- 
ments of  war. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  infonnatlon:  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  imder  the  previous 
unanimoas  consent  agreement,  this 
amendment  is  limited  to  30  minutes, 
divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 


correct — 30  minutes,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Provided,  That  the  President  Is  authori.!ed 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
said  actj»  if  he  determines  that  such  suspen- 
sion will  further  negotiations  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  elective  only  until  30 
days  after  the  convening  of  the  94th  Cou- 
gress  and  only  if,  during  that  time.  Turkej 
sliall  observe  the  ceasefire  and  shall  neither 
Increase  Its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to 
Cyprus  any  U.S.  supplied  Implements  of  war, 

Mr.  President,  this  modification 
changes  the  date  from  what  I  had  orig- 
inally intended,  Mai'ch  15,  to  the  date 
specified,  30  days  after  the  convening  of 
the  94tli  Congress. 

I  submit  the -amendment  as  modified 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  so  modified.  The  clerk 
will  .etate  the  modification. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimou,- 
consent  that  tlie  reading  of  the  modifica- 
tion be  dispensed  with^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  between  lines  9  and  10  luseu 
the  following  : 

Provided,  That  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
said  acts  If  he  determines  that  such  suspen- 
sion will  further  negotiations  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  effective  only  until  30 
days  after  the  convening  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  only  It,  during  that  time,  Turkey 
shaU  observe  the  ceasefire  and  shall  neltiier 
increase  Its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor  transfer  to 
Cyprus  any  U.S.  supplied  implements  of  war. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  whole  purpase 
of  tiiis  amendment  is  to  do  wliat  we 
were  talking  about  earlier  during  the 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mi-.  Spark- 
man) — namely,  to  give  the  President  and 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  a  little  more  time 
in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  about 
some  constructive  results  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  Governments  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  on  the  issue  of 
Cyprus. 

The  present  situation  has  been  ex- 
plained. There  is  one  ray  of  good  hope, 
and  that  is  there  is  a  new  government  in 
Greece,  democratically  elected,  and  a 
real  omen  for  positive  and  good  results. 

The  bad  news,  so  to  speak.  Is  the  fact 
there  is  only  a  caretaker  government  \\\ 
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Turkey.  There  is  no  government  in  Tur- 
key at  the  present  time  that  can  engage 
in  negotiations. 

Now,  we  have  to  depend  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
these  matters  to  protect  our  national 
security  interests,  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  offering  tliis  amend- 
ment, as  I  said,  not  out  of  a  sense  of 
emotion  and  heart,  because  my  heart 
and  my  emotions  go  with  tlie  Senator 
from  Missouii,  but  my  judgment  tells  me 
that  this  is  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
proposal,  that  it  does  not  do  injustice  to 
the  moral  position  that  has  been  prop- 
erly and  so  effectively  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
What  it  does  is  just  give  a  little  more 
time,  and  it  still  leaves  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  by  our  action,  a  cutoff  dat«. 
In  other  words,  a  cutoff  date  would  be 
30  days  after  the  convening  of  the  94th 
Congress,  and  it  will  give  the  Secretai-y 
of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  and  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  time  to,  hope- 
fully, bring  about  some  negotiations  and 
a  settlement  in  Cyprus. 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  see  the 
wisdom  of  this  moderate  course.  It  is  not 
one  that  is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  I  do 
believe  it  is  one  that  makes  sense,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  see  the  concerns  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has.  I  have 
talked  to  him  privately  about  this 
matter. 

There  is  not  much  more  that  needs  to 
be  said,  at  least  on  this  side.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  want  to  re- 
spond. We  do  not  need  to  take  any  more 
time  of  the  Senate.  We  all  know  how  we 
are  going  to  vote. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  yielding 
a  few  moments  to  raise  some  questions. 
I  have  agreed  completely  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  in  his 
approach  to  this  problem  and  have  voted 
in  support  of  his  proposals.  I  think  he 
is  to  be  very  strongly  commended  for  the 
tenacity  and  the  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  he  has  expressed  so  eloquently 
to  the  whole  country.  He  and  I  agree  on 
the  view  that  this  question  and  any  simi- 
lar question  must  be  resolved  by  Con- 
gress according  to  the  process  of  law. 

This  is  the  Congress'  constitutional 
responsibility  and  it  cannot  be  delegated 
away.  Congress  has  to  make  the  decision. 
The  process  of  law  must  be  the  process 
by  which  we  resolve  it. 

But  the  pending  amendments,  the 
Humphrey  amendment  and  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  raise  very  fimdamental 
questions  to  which,  very  frankly,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  has  all  the  answers. 
It  does  not  have  the  facts  necessary  to 
come  to  an  informed  decision.  I  do  not 
thhik  we  are  really  ready  to  vote  intel- 
ligently. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  with  any 
positive  force  that  extra  time  will  pro- 
duce results,  but  I  cannot  say  that  more 
time  will  have  adverse  effects  either. 

It  would  be  helpful  and.  in  my  view, 
essential  to  hear  from  the  U.S.  Ambas- 


sadors to  each  country,  Greece,  Cyprus, 
and  Turkey.  We  should  also  have  the 
views  of  distinguished  negotiators  on 
tlie  Cyprus  question  like  former  Secre- 
tary Vance.  A  review  of  those  past  nego- 
tiations would  also  be  useful.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee would  have  hearings  and  report  to 
the  Senate  on  their  findings,  at  the  ear- 
hest  opportunity.  We  need  to  know  more 
before  we  can  vote  witli  confidence. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  echoes  in  this  Chamber  that  are 
most  disturbing  when  we  talk  about  time 
extensions.  We  have  served  in  this  body 
during  the  Vietnam  war  when  it  was 
said  by  previous  administrations,  "Well, 
a  little  more  time,  a  little  more  time,  a 
little  more  time  may  buy  us  a  solution." 
I  hear  those  echoes,  and  those  echoes 
are  very  disturbing  to  me.  I  have  very 
serious  problems  with  this. 

I  think  we  have  to  fully  support  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  validity  of  the  law  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  the  only  aid  which  can 
go  to  any  NATO  partner  is  that  aid 
which  is  provided  under  law  and  by  the 
NATO  treaty — that  is  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only. 

I  think  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
that  in  any  consideration  of  time  ex- 
tension that,  as  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  provided,  that 
there  has  to  be  an  absolute  commitment 
that  there  be  no  buildup  of  arms,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  transfer  of  arms 
from  Turkey  into  Cyprus.  These  things 
have  to  be  taken  as  fundamental  and 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  here 
not  as  in  Vietnam  with  two  nations,  one 
friendly  and  one  hostile;  we  are  dealing 
with  two  friends,  with  Greece  and  with 
Turkey.  This  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
situation.  It  is  one  in  which  I  think  we 
need  to  know  far  more  than  we  now 
know.  We  are  dealing  with  two  friends, 
and  in  the  absence  of  these  vital  facts 
the  only  way  to  give  ourselves  time  to 
know  the  answers  is  to  provide  the 
flexibility  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  suggests  to  us,  and  that  is  the 
flexibility  of  giving  the  new  Congress  30 
days  to  consider  the  question.  I  believe 
that  is  the  only  reasonable  way  to  prop- 
erly inform  ourselves  on  how  we  shoiild 
act.  I  ask  again  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hold  hearings  with  the 
Ambassadors  and  such  experts  as  Cyrus 
Vance  and  report  to  the  Senate  on  this 
vital  issue. 

For  this  reason  it  is  my  view  that  a 
short-time  extension  would  be  the  wisest 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  I  addressed  myself  to  this 
amendment  even  prior  to  its  introduc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  in  support 
of  the  extended  date,  now  to  be  some- 
where presumably  in  mid-February, 
would  be  that  there  is  no  government 
with  which  to  negotiate  in  Turkey.  But 
according  to  State  Department  prognos- 
tications, the  elections  will  not  take  place 
in  Turkey  until  April.  So,  presumably, 
even  between  now  and  mid-February,  if 
those  prognostications  are  accurate, 
there  would  still  only  be  an  interim  or 


caretaker  regime  with  which  to  negoti- 
ate. 

I  point  out  though  that  there  is  some- 
one, Mr.  President,  with  whom  there 
should  be  negotiations.  Mr.  Denktash, 
the  leader  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munity, the  man  primarily  concerned 
with  the  future  of  his  people  and  his  na- 
tion, negotiations  can  go  forward  with 
him  if  what  is  sought  is  a  Cypriot  solu- 
tion. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very,  ven.- 
fearful  that  if  we  extend  this  waiver  of 
our  laws,  the  Turkish  domination  on  that 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Cy&yvs, 
will  be  so  complete,  so  embedded,  so  en- 
meshed politically,  militarily,  and  in 
every  conceivable  way,  that  what  we  will 
be  doing  here,  perhaps  unwittingly,  will 
be  to  permanently  partition  the  island 
nation  of  Cyprus.  And  if  that  occurs,  the 
NATO  alliance  will  be  permanently  dam- 
aged in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

By  the  time  February  15  comes  around 
the  control  in  that  area  will  be  so  com- 
plete, the  flight  of  Greek  Cypriots  from 
that  area,  the  introduction  of  the  Turk- 
ish citizens  from  Mainland  Turkey  into 
the  northern  part  of  Cyprus  will  have 
gone  on  for  so  long  that,  indeed,  there 
will  be  nothing  much  to  negotiate  about. 
It  will  be  a  penultimate  fait  accompli 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  although  I 
recognize  the  sincere  good  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  offering  this 
amendment,  and  the  sincerity  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mai-yland  in 
supporting  it,  I  think  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  in  order  to  "buy  some 
time"  is  foretelling  the  ultimate  result. 

We  are,  by  prolonging  the  Turkish 
domination  of  the  northern  part  of 
Cyprus,  in  effect.  Insuring  that  there  wUl 
be  a  permanent  division  on  Cyprus;  that 
ultimately  we  will  be  destroymg  the  in- 
tegral sovereignty  of  the  free  nation  of 
Cyprus.  I  think  that  Is  really  what  Is  in- 
volved in  this  reluctance  to  follow  our 
laws  and  act  now.  We  may  well  have 
crossed  that  point  by  now — who  knows — 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  extend  It  to 
mid-February  we  will  have  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  must  once  again  consider  the 
most  appropriate  response  to  the  admin- 
istration's continued  calculated  indiffer- 
ence to  Turkey's  illegal  occupation  of 
Cypriot  territory.  Since  the  last  Senate 
debate  on  this  subject,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  the  administration  continues 
to  pursue  poUcies  which  are  not  only 
lacking  in  good  sense,  but  are  contrary 
to  provLsions  of  American  law  as  well. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  we  have  now  learned  that 
American  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
actually  increased  following  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  Cyprus.  We  have  also  learned 
that  the  State  Department  lawyers  have 
indeed  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
legality  of  these  arms  shipments,  but  the 
conclusion  cannot  be  made  public,  the 
State  Department  says,  "without  under- 
mining our  foreign  pohcy  objective." 
This  is  a  weak  defense,  indeed,  of  admin- 
istration policy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
has  precious  little  to  show  for  its  acqui- 
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escence  In  Tmkish  adventurism.  But 
more  important,  in  my  view.  Is  the  gi-im 
reality  of  conditions  on  Cypmis.  Perhaps 
a  tliird  of  the  Island's  population  now 
consists  of  refugees.  Some  of  the  island's 
most  productive  areas  are  ill  ruins.  And, 
unhappily,  the  future  of  tlie  island  will 
remain  bleak  so  long  as  arbltraiy  Turk- 
ish influence  on  Cyprus  is  n<it  restrained. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  Sena- 
tor Eagleton's  amendment  Is  a  pressing 
necessity.  It  offers  the  besjt  hope  that 
American  policy  in  a  strategicallj'  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  world  can  [be  put  back 
on  a  more  sensible  plane.  I  uige  its  adop- 
tion by  my  colleagues  just  ajs  I  continue 
to  hope  that  the  administration  will 
abandon  its  misdirected  ar|d  unprinci- 
pled course.  [ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  ^nator  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time?  ', 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  I  akn  prepared 
to  yield  tack  my  time. 

Mr.  HUT/IPHREY.  I  think  the  argu- 
ments have  been  made,  andjtliere  is  no 
necessity  for  using  further  itlme.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  jtlme. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  ^  yield  t|ack  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClilR.  All  time 
is  yielded  back  ?  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  JJix.  ifresident.  I 
gather  the  Senator  wants  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.         J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  fbr  the  yeas 
and  the  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJR.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  j 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  I  proposed  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators.  Tliis  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  An  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  tlie  Eagleton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Humphrey's 
amendment  to  Mr.  Eagleton's  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  cpll  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  t  announce 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  >,  the  Senator  ftom  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin',  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell>,  tiie  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Machuson>,  and 
the  Senator  from  Aikansasj  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright)  ,  are  necessarily  absejat. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Stnator  from 
Georgia   (Mr.  Talmadgo,  is 
cause  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announi^e  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon) 
ar.d  the  Senator  from  Nebi'a^ka  iMr. 
Hruska>,  are  necessarily  absfent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Percy  » .  is  absent  on  official 
business.  1 

I  fui'ther  annomice  that,  if  [present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  ijlinois  iMr. 
Pfrcy),  would  vote 


absent  be- 


ir  from  lllS 
"nay.- 


The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  55, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 
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Byrd, 
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McGee 

Metcalf 
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Cranston 
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Eagleton 
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Hugbee 

JackEon 

McGovern 
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Montoya 

Nelson 

Pastore 
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Mondale 

UOG8 

Muakle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkniau 

Stafford 

StennlE 

Stevens 

Taft 

Thunnond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcofi 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott. 

William  L. 
r.tcveuEou 
Sjinlngton 
Tunney 
Williams 


.VOT  VOTING -9 

Bellmon  Ful  bright  Mapnvisou 

Eastland  Haskell  Percy 

Ervin  Hiuska  Talniadge 

So  Mr.  Humphreys  amendment  to  Mi-. 
Eagleton's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agre<?d  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  handle  this  by  a  voice  vote 
now.  Let  us  just  have  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as 
amended.  I  Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  Uie 
Members  please  take  tlieir  seats? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  A.SSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  proposes  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Chiles). 

Tlie  amendment  Ls  as  follows; 


On  page  27,  line  23,  beginning  with  "la) 
Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961",  strike  out  through  line  3  on  page  28. 

On  page  28,  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

On  page  28,  line  11,  strike  out,  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  29,  line  6,  btrlke  out  "(<>)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)"- 

On  page  29,  line  18.  strike  out  '  le)'  and 
iiiteil  in  lieu  theicof  "(d)". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  conversations  to 
the  cloakroom.  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii cannot  be  heard  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  28  years  the  United  States  has 
made  almost  $200  billion  in  assistance  to 
its  friends  and  neighbors  abroad.  Over 
510.9  billion  of  this  amount — exclusive 
of  Public  Law  480  and  local  currency 
loa»is — remains  outstanding  in  the  form 
of  highly  concessional  loans  which  most 
often  are  repayable  at  no  more  than  3- 
)->ercent  interest  over  40  years,  with  the 
first  10  years  of  this  period  designated 
as  a  grace  period  during  which  interest 
only  is  payable. 

It  is,  therefore,  understandable  that 
repayments  of  these  loans  in  the  early 
years  were  relatively  modest  and  almost 
without  notice  were  authorized  and  re- 
appropriated — through  language  in  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills. 
In  my  opinion,  this  pi-ocedure  has  been 
properly  termed  a  "backdoor"  appro- 
priation becau.se  these  funds  were  never 
reflected  in  the  bill  as  specific  dollar 
amounts  or  as  new  obligational  author- 
ity in  the  face  of  annual  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  reports. 

As  the  years  passed,  these  repayments 
gre^- — even  v.ith  past  rollovers  and  re- 
negotiations of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  loans  with  such  nations  as  India  and 
Pakistan — until  this  year — fiscal  year 
1975 — when  they  were  estimated  at  $394 
million — over  one-third  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. In  fiscal  year  1976,  these  repay- 
ments subject  to  future  renegotiations 
will  total  $455  million;  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  $140  million;  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
$573  million:  and  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
$547  million.  So  they  will  continue  to 
grow. 

In  the  past  these  funds  have  been 
available  for  financing  the  Agency's 
overall  program.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
the  gross  program  was  justified  to  the 
Congress,  but  it  Is  also  true  that  these 
"backdoor"  funds  \\ere  available  for  bol- 
stering individual  appropriations  which 
might  have  been  cut  by  specific  commit- 
tee action. 

As  an  exnmple,  last  year  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  we  appropriated  a  total  of  $36,500,- 
000  in  new  obligational  authority  for 
selected  comitries  and  organizations 
development  assistance.  When  the  ad- 
ministration decided,  however,  tliat  the 
Congress  had  allowed  less  than  the  ad- 
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ministration  desU'ed  for  assistance  to 
Indochina,  we  found  tliat  the  agency's 
allocation  of  assistance  In  its  official  year 
budget — made  up  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  an  appropriation  bill — a  new  $60 
million  loan  was  proposed  for  Vietnam 
under  the  selected  countries  and  orga- 
nizations appropriation  accoimt.  As  was 
the  case  with  an  earlier  $50  million  de- 
velopment loan,  this  loan  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  original  budget  request 
and  Indeed  was  $23  miUion  more  than 
the  amomit  of  new  obligational  author- 
ity appropriated  for  tliis  categoi-y  for  the 
entire  world.  The  committee  strenuously 
objected  to  this  proposed  $50  million  new 
Vietnam  loan  and  when  additional  fimds 
for  Vietnam  were  forthcoming  in  the  fis- 
cal 1974  second  supplemental  the  agency 
decided  against  pressing  the  matter,  and 
the  loan  was  ultimately  not  made.  The 
circumstances,  however,  serve  to  illus- 
trate how  congressional  intent  can  be 
circumvented  when  the  integrity  of  in- 
dividual appropriation  accounts  is  not 
maintained. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  first 
came  to  grips  with  this  problem  in  fiscal 
year  1973  when  it  moveci  to  eliminate  all 
such  "backdoor"  moneys  from  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  page  16  of  the  committee's  fiscal 
year  1973  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Action  Eliminating  "Backdoor"  Appropria- 
tion OF  Prior  Year  Loan  Repayments,  Un- 
obligated Balances,  .and  Recoveries 
The  committee  has  carefully  considered  the 
budget  estimate  of  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  agencies  and  activities  funded  through 
this  bill.  Xt  has  also  reviewed  the  request  to 
continue  the  practice  of  reapproprlating 
prior  year  loan  repayments  and  prior  year 
unobligated  balances.  In  an  effort  to  bring 
about  improved  controls  over  foreign  assist- 
ance and  a  better  public  understand  ing  of  its 
true  dimensions,  however,  the  committee 
recommends  that  this  practice  be  discon- 
tinued and  lias  proposed  bill  language  which 
would  accomplish  tliis.  It  would  therefore 
follow  that  the  full  amount  of  the  programs 
proposed  for  future  fiscal  years  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  requests  of  new  obligational 
authority  for  that  year. 

This  action  Is  also  consistent  with  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (Sec- 
tion 139(c))  which  provides  the  following: 
No  general  appropriation  bill  or  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  be  received  or  considered 
In  either  House  If  It  contains  a  provision 
reapproprlating  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations. .  .  . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee thought  that  when  the  fiscal  year 
1973  authorization  bill  which  included  a 
two-step  phaseout  of  these  repayments — 
one-half  of  the  repayments  authorized  to 
be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1975  and 
eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1976 — was  en- 
acted that  this  long  and  troublesome 
question  had  been  resolved.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  bill  before  us  would  resurrect  the 
entire  problem. 

My  amendment  would  leave  the  mat- 
ter as  it  was  last  year  with  one-half  the 
projected  repaj'ments — estimated  at  $198 
million — authorized  to  be  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1975  and  none  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  have  no  ob- 


jection to  the  authorization  of  $110  mil- 
hon,  or  more  if  it  can  be  justified,  for 
reconstruction,  relief,  and  rehabilitation 
funds  for  Bangladesh,  the  Sahel,  and 
Cjprus.  but  I  do  believe  these  items 
should  be  brought  in  the  frontdoor  and 
dealt  with  on  their  own  individual  merits, 
in  clear  view,  as  new  obligational  author- 
ity. In  all  of  our  discussions  on  this  mat- 
ter, no  one  has  given  a  single  good  rea- 
son why  we  deny  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  this  $100  million  plus  item 
full  in  the  face. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  urgent  matters  on  an 
urgent  basis;  but  if  the  Congress  is  to 
control  appropriations,  we  must  restore 
the  mtegrity  of  appropriation  accounts 
and  eliminate  these  "backdoor"  funding 
arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
much  attraction  because  it  speaks  of  the 
starving  people  in  Bangladesh,  in  the 
Sahel,  and  in  Cyprus. 

It  is  well  and  good  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  assistance  to  Bangladesh,  but 
are  the  Member  of  the  Senate  aware  that 
the  starving  people  there  have  not  to  this 
good  day  received  the  full  benefit  of  the 
$300  million  in  emergency  assistance — 
S200  million  in  Public  Law  92-242,  dated 
March  8,  1972,  and  $100  million  in  Pub- 
lic Law  93-9.  dated  March  8,  1973 — voted 
by  the  Senate  some  2  to  3  years  ago.  and 
that  $83.3  million  of  this  $300  million  is 
still  unexpended? 

Is  the  Senate  aware  that  the  starving 
l^eople  of  the  Sahel  ha\e  yet  to  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  $110  million  appro- 
priated in  emergency  assistance  for  the 
Sahel  last  year? 

Is  the  Senate  aware  that  when  the 
Senate  included  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion availability — in  the  latest  extension 
of  the  continuing  resolution.  Public  Law 
93-448,  October  17,  1974 — for  new  emer- 
gency assistance  for  Bangladesh,  the 
Sahel  and  Cyprus,  the  $4.1  million  al- 
located for  Bangladesh  was  used  to  reim- 
burse earlier  Bangladesh  accounts  for 
funds  ah'eady  used  for  Bengali  sissist- 
ance?  Not  one  dime  of  new  assistance  was 
provided  Bangladesh  as  a  result  of  our 
urgent  action  through  tlie  difficult  med- 
ium of  an  extension  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

How  will  the  additional  moneys  set 
forth  in  this  proposal  be  U5ed? 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
received  justification  for  any  new  pro- 
gram. I  doubt  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  received  any  justification. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  specifics  of 
these  needs  and  programs  for  which  ad- 
ditional authorization  Is  proposed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
this  matter  seriously.  I  know  that  all  of 
us  are  concerned  about  starving  people, 
but  I  hope  we  wUl  remember  the  large 
balances  of  the  emergency  funds  v.e  have 
appropriated  whicli  are  yet  to  be 
expended. 

Ftoally,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
insist  upon  it's  own  integrity  by  compil- 
ing all  requests  come  through  the  front 
door.  In  that  way  all  of  us  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  study  each  Item 
and  each  justification  and  vote  them  up 
or  down  on  their  individual  merit.  I  hope 


we  will  put  a  stop  to  backdoor  financing 
once  and  for  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusctts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Piesident.  section  20  of  the  pend- 
ing foreign  assistance  bill,  "reconstruc- 
tion, relief,  and  rehabilitation,"  results 
from  an  amendment  I  offered  last  Octo- 
ber 2 — with  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration— ^which  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  McGee,  Humphrey.  Mathias. 
Haskell,  Pell.  Javits.  Cranston,  Hat- 
field, and  Brooke.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  its  previous 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
And,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  in  its  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  saw  fit  to 
unanimously  accept  this  amendment  in 
the  revised  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  simply 
authorizes  the  use  of  some  $110  million 
that  will  be  available  from  the  sched- 
uled loan  repayments  administered  by 
AID.  These  funds,  50  percent  of  the 
scheduled  loan  repajTnents,  now  revert 
to  the  Treasury.  The  other  50  percent 
are  used,  under  the  law,  for  new  devel- 
opmental loans.  As  we  all  know,  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  entire  sched- 
uled loan  repayment  authorization  will 
end. 

My  ijurpose  in  proposing  section  20 
was  to  find  a  way  this  year  to  use  the 
50  percent  of  the  available  loan  repay- 
ments to  meet  extraordinai-y  humani- 
tarian emergencies  which  have  devel- 
oped this  year — in  Cyprus,  in  Bangla- 
desh, in  Africa,  in  Honduras,  and  in 
several  other  areas  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve these  humanitarian  emergencies 
require  us  to  use  all  available  funds. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  what  this 
section  does  and  does  not  do. 

Fii-st,  It  does  not  permanently  author- 
ize the  use  of  scheduled  loan  repayments 
for  the  humanitarian  purposes  out- 
lined in  tlie  section.  It  is  not  open- 
ended.  It  will  be  for  this  fiscal  year  only. 
because  of  the  extraordinary  humani- 
tarian needs  which  have  aiisen  this 
year. 

Second,  tliis  section  is  not  a  loss  of 
congressional  control  over  appropriated 
moneys,  rather  it  is  an  exercise  of  con- 
gressional control.  There  is  no  possibil- 
ity that  these  funds  could  be  used  for 
a  pui-pose  other  than  those  humani- 
tarian purposes  specified  in  the  section. 

Third,  this  section  simply  earmark.s 
f imds  already  available  from  an  already 
established  procedure.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  scheme  of  "back-door 
financing,"  but  rather  to  exercise  con- 
gressional control  over  a  funding  proce- 
dure long  established,  and  which  will  end 
this  fiscal  year.  I  appreciate  and  share 
the  concern  of  many  Senators  over  the 
use  of,  and  the  congressional  control 
over,  scheduled  loan  repayments,  and  I 
support  the  piupose  of  the  Church 
amendment,  adopted  2  years  ago,  which 
mandated  that  this  program  end  and  be 
re%iewed  after  fiscal  year  1975.  But  until 
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then  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  act  to  earmark  a^d  control 
these  available  funds — especiafly  to  meet 
lu-gent  humanitarian  needs.     . 

Fourth,  this  section  does  nottfree  other 
resources  that  could  be  used  l^y  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  other  purposes.  They 
cannot  be  used  to  fund  alreacfef  planned 
programs  or  activities,  since  tfcis  section 
earmarks  funds  for  unforeseeii  problems 
which  have  arisen  long  afteri  AID  sub- 
mitted its  program  and  estali>lished  its 
basic  allocation  of  resources,    f 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  ti^s  section 
continues  the  long  record  ot  Congress 
and  the  American  people  in  ijiesponding 
to  humanitarian  emergencies]  Just  last 
spring.  Congress  acted  to  meet  famine 
needs  in  Africa  and  the  disaJBter  relief 
requii-ements  in  Pakistan  and  Nicaragua 
by  enacting  the  Foreign  Disa-s^er  Assist- 
ance Act.  And  last  year,  during  consid- 
eration of  the  foreign  aid  billj  Congress 
enacted  section  639B,  which!  provided 
.substantial  famine  and  disaster  relief  to 
the  African  Sahel  for  the  firsti  time. 

This  section  is  a  logical  extension  of 
these  acts  by  Congress,  and  itjcontinues 
our  country's  record  of  concern  for  our 
fellow  man.  It  expands  existinjg  sections 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,j  and  pro- 
vides a  short-term  funding  jjource  for 
new  disaster  needs  and  unfodfseen  hu- 
manitarian requirements  in  Ithe  year 
ahead.  [ 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heferd  some 
comment  that  funds  are  alreatfy  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  so^e  of  the 
humanitarian  needs  containejS  in  this 
section.  That  is,  in  part,  true.  IBut  I  be- 
lieve the  record  will  show  thalt  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  funds  are  already  obli- 
gated or  programed.  ] 

But,  more  importantly,  thfc  section 
contains  a  provision  to  meetj  unantic- 
ipated humanitarian  disasters  to  sup- 
plement the  extremely  inadeqiate  con- 
tingency fund.  Who  could  have  antic- 
ipated this  last  summer,  wheli  this  bill 
was  originally  drafted,  and  ihis  past 
autumn  when  the  Senate  ficst  began 
debate  on  it,  that  the  situation  in  Cyprus 
would  emerge  as  such  an  urgent  human- 
itarian crisis,  for  which  inadequate 
funding  would  be  available?       i 

Some  $10  million  has  been  lalloca ted 
from  other  sources  and  from  tke  nearly 
exhausted  contingency  fund  to  help  meet 
humanitarian  needs  on  Cyprus— but  no 
funds  have  been  proposed  oil  will  be 
readily  available  in  the  futuri  beyond 
this  $10  million.  And  who  here  is  pre- 
pared to  say  the  humanitarian  f  risis  will 
end  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

In  the  case  of  Africa  and  Bahgladesh. 
existing  funding  programs  projposed  by 
AID  in  its  presentation  are,  I  believe,  in- 
adequate, and  fail  to  anticipatii  unfore- 
.^een  needs.  This  was  clearly  established 
in  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on 
refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chaieman.  On 
August  20  we  held  another  in  ai  series  of 
hearings  on  the  human  disaster^  in  these 
areas  of  the  world,  and  it  was!  clear  to 
me  that  AID  requests  for  funds,  and  the 
programs  they  had  proposed  to  Congress, 
were  inadequate  in  the  face  of  tihe  grow- 
ing needs  of  the.se  famine  natfens.  This 
section  will  provide  a  nece.ssary  .supple- 


ment to  the  contingency  fund,  and  to  the 
already  planned  humanitarian  programs 
in  these  areas. 

We  have  heard  some  argue  that  this 
section  should  be  deleted  and  delayed  in 
order  to  make  it  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bill  in  the  next 
Congress.  I  can  only  ask  what  will  we 
do  when  the  next  Cyprus,  or  the  next 
Bangladesh,  or  the  next  Honduras 
tragedy  occurs  somewhere  in  the  world — 
as  it  surely  ;/ill — and  there  are  inade- 
quate funds  available?  Will  children  be 
allowed  to  starve  and  die  because  we  de- 
leted a  provision  of  a  bill  that  provides 
for  these  unforeseen  humanitarian  emer- 
gencies, using  funds  already  available? 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion today  as  to  the  need  for  these  funds. 
The  current  crisis  in  Cyprus,  the  hurri- 
cane in  Honduras,  the  massive  flooding 
and  food  needs  in  Bangladesh,  and  the 
continuing  drought  and  famine  in  Africa, 
represent  the  latest  links  in  the  chain  of 
ravaged  populations  which  have  circled 
the  globe  in  recent  years,  and  for  which 
AID  has  made  inadequate  requests.  Such 
humanitarian  emergencies  have  always 
brought  forth  an  immediate  response 
from  the  American  people — in  fulfill- 
ment of  our  Nation's  longstanding  lead- 
ership in  helping,  to  the  extent  we  can, 
all  people  in  need. 

That  is  what  section  20  of  this  bill 
doe.'-,. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
remarks,  the  existing  contingency  fund 
will  virtually  be  exhausted  with  the  rest 
of  the  obligated  funds  for  this  year. 
There  was  $30  million  authorized,  I  un- 
derstand, $15  million  of  which  may  be 
appropriated.  All  but  approximately  $3 
million  of  that  will  have  been  obligated 
if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

We  have  more  than  284,000  refugees 
in  Cyprus  alone.  It  is  interesting  to  lis- 
ten to  the  debate  that  we  have  heard 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  about  military  aid  and  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  and  to  think  of  the 
extraordinary  amounts  of  money  that 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  that  particu- 
lar undertaking,  continuing  at  least  un- 
til the  midpart  of  February,  to  exercise 
our  concern  about  the  use  of  military 
equipment  in  that  part  of  the  world; 
then  to  have,  back  to  back,  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  a  humanitarian  assistance 
provision  which  the  supporters  of  this 
section  attempted  to  write  into  law,  with 
as  careful  use  of  the  English  language  as 
was  possible,  with  restrictions  that  the 
resources  that  would  be  available  under 
this  section  would  be  designated  and 
utilized  solely  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  really  an 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibil- 
ity. I  think  what  those  who  supported 
this  section  earlier  this  year  were  trying 
to  indicate  that  there  were  going  to  be 
emergency  humanitarian  situations 
which  would  involve  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  for  which  adequate 
funds  would  not  be  available.  Certainly, 
the  record  of  this  past  year,  when  we 
look  at  Nicaragua  or  Honduras  or  Pak- 
i.stan,  aside  from  the  incidents  which 


readily  spring  to  mind,  such  as  Bangla- 
desh or  the  Sahel,  or  Cyprus,  indicate 
that  there  are  going  to  be,  as  sure  as  we 
are  standing  here,  some  important  hu- 
manitarian responsibilities  that  we  are 
going  to  be  facing  as  a  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4  more 
minutes. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  set 
those  resources  aside  and  go  firmly  on 
record,  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  value  of  human  beings, 
their  survival,  their  ability  to  survive 
starvation,  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence and  importance. 

We  are  talking  of  approximately  $110 
million  here.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  are  going 
to  be  pi-oviding  in  miUtary  assistance,  or 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
we  are  going  to  be  providing  in  economic 
assistance.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  attempt  that  was  made  and 
later  supported  in  the  committee  itself, 
was  a  legitimate,  worthwhile,  useful  ex- 
pression of  congressional  intent  that  we 
care  about  humanitarian  problems  and 
crises  as  they  spring  up  throughout  the 
world. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the  deep 
sense  of  compassion  and  concern  of  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment.  As  one  of 
the  most  active  and  dedicated  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  he 
has,  on  every  occasion  that  I  have 
spoken  to  him,  been  extremely  sensitive 
to  these  humanitarian  needs  and  has 
provided  strong  leadership  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  make  sme 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
meet  its  responsibilities. 

So  I  want,  as  I  make  these  comments, 
to  have  it  vei-y  clearly  understood  that 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  shown  by  his  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  more  importantly  by  his 
constant  performance  in  this  body,  that 
he  has  a  vei-y  deep  sense  of  compassion 
for  needy  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  wonder,  as  one  who  speaks  with  that 
sense  of  compassion,  if  he  cannot  bring 
to  this  discu-ssion  and  debate  some  ideas 
on  how  he  thinks  we  could  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  which  he  has  spoken  this  aft- 
ernoon, and  also  be  sensitive  to  these 
ongoing  and  continuing  responsibilities 
which  we  as  humanitarian  people  must 
be  wanting  to  undertake.  I  wonder  if  he 
can  help  to  enlighten  me  as  to  what  he 
thinks,  given  the  reality  of  the  hmita- 
tion  on  appropriations  which  are  avail- 
able, and  the  recognition  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  an  opportunity,  realistical- 
ly, through  any  legislative  vehicle,  to 
respond  to  the  ongoing  and  unantici- 
pated needs  that  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  in  Cyprus  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  what  he  thinks  we  can  do. 

We  are  hopeful,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  debate,  that 
there  will  be  some  political  settlement  In 
Cyprus  so  that  Turkey  and  perhaps  some 
day  even  Greece  can  be  brought  back 
into  the  alliance. 
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Obviously,  a  part  of  that  settlement 
will  require  tlie  rehabilitation  of  human 
beings,  the  thousands  of  Turkish  refu- 
gees as  well  as  the  thousands  of  Greek 
refugees,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  by 
accepting 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  3  more 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  that  there  is 
onlj'  1  minute  remciiuing  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Seiiator  yield 
me  3  or  4  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator 5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
must  inform  the  Senator  that  there  is 
only  4  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  there 
were  2  houi-s.  under  the  agreement  yes- 
terday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
most  of  it  was  used  yesterday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  that  is  very 
good  news. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  we  use  the  Sen- 
ator's time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  a  most  generous  man.  He  is 
prepared  to  >ield  some  of  his  time.  We 
will  save  the  4  minutes  on  the  bill  for 
words  of  profundity  and  wisdom  later. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  knows 
tlie  question  I  am  interested  in.  I  w  onder 
what  he  would  do. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massacluusetts  for  his 
generous  words. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  points.  First, 
as  to  the  word  "accountability,"  I  think 
it  is  very  important.  The  foreign  aid  bill 
has  been,  I  think,  well  defined  by  one  of 
our  colleagues  as  the  biggest  can  of 
woi-ms  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  can  of  worms  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  explain  the 
foreign  aid  pictuie  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  will  never  be  able 
to  explain  it  properly  if  we  insist  upon 
providing  funds  through  the  "back  door." 

Point  No.  2:  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, this  Senate  and  Uiis  Congress 
have  been  \'ery  sensitive,  extremely  sen- 
sitive, to  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
those  who  are  starving  throug}iout  tlie 
world.  In  eveiT  instance  we  have 
responded,  whether  it  be  Nicaragua,  the 
Sahel,  Bangladesh,  or  Cypnis. 

As  I  pomted  out  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, at  this  moment  we  still  have 
funds  which  are  unexpended.  In  Bang- 
ladesh, over  $89  million  of  the 
emergency  fiu.ds  we  appropriated  some 
2  to  3  years  ago  have  not  been  expended 
and,  therefore,  have  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  to  which  they  were 
enacted. 

Thh-d,  I  think  it  would  be  w  ell  to  note 
that  there  was  good  reason  for  the  Ap- 


propriations Conmiittee  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  insist  upon  re- 
ducing the  contingency  account  from  $30 
million  to  $10  million.  If  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  the  intent  of  the  law  creating 
this  fund  is  pretty  clear  indicating  that 
this  fund  will  be  used  only  for  urgent 
and  unforeseen  matters,  such  as  humani- 
tarian needs  arising  from  hurricanes, 
floods,  et  cetera.  In  the  last  2  years,  we 
have  iiad  at  least  two  larse  items  under 
the  contingency  fund  which  could  not  be 
justified  as  emergency,  unforeseen  or 
humanitarian  in  nature. 

Fast.  $10  million  was  approved  by  AID 
for  use  in  the  Bahamas  to  assist  that  na- 
tion in  starting  a  beef  industry.  I  do  not 
see  any  urgent  or  emergency  humanitari- 
an need  there.  Second,  earlier  this  year 
the  former  President  of  the  United  States 
on  his  visit  to  Egypt,  decided  that  he 
would  like  to  make  a  gift,  and  so  he  pre- 
sented to  President  Anwar  Sadat  a  Pre- 
sidential helicopter. 

That  helicopter  should  have  been 
f imded  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Department  of  State.  Since  both 
DOD  and  State  put  up  their  hands  and 
refused  to  touch  the  matter,  where  do 
you  think  it  went?  AID  picked  it  up  in 
the  contingency  fund — the  "Disposall." 
the  garbage  pile. 

And  so  we  find  an  act  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  for  hurricane  victims 
and  flood  victims  being  used  to  pay  for 
Presidential  gifts  of  helicopters  or  long- 
term  cattle  development  programs. 

This  is  why  I  am  afraid  to  give  the 
agency  too  much  of  a  blank  check  in  the 
contingency  fund  for  millions  of  dollars 
and  have  them  administer  it  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  If  the  helicopter  can  be 
a  humanitarian  purix)se.  if  spending  $10 
million  to  start  a  beef  industry  in  the 
Bahamas  can  qualify  for  hiunanitarian 
purposes,  there  is,  indeed,  no  limit. 

In  closing,  as  my  fourth  point,  let  me 
with  all  sincerity  assiu"e  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  when  AID 
comes  before  the  committee,  presents  its 
case,  and  justifies  a  request  for  Bangla- 
desh, the  Sahel,  Cyprus,  or  any  other 
hiunanitarian  need  we  will  respond  im- 
mediately to  the  limit  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  4  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  there  are  4  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Massachasetts  1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
would  like  to  do  is  to  express  my  hope 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  will  be  accepted,  and  that  it  will 
be  understood  that  I  intend  to  introduce 
as  separate  legislation  this  section  of  the 
bill,  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  draft 
language  as  clear  and  precise  as  the 
Engli.sh  language  is  capable  of,  so  that 
the  funds  are  provided  in  this  section 
will  be  only  for  humanitarian  purposes. 
Then  I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  who  is  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  perhaps  the  ranking  minority 
member — I  know  they  cannot  commit 
themselves  in  advance  as  to  the  action 
that  will  be  taken  by  the  committee,  but 
they  are  two  of  the  important  figures 


on  the  committee — could  give  us  some 
assui-ance  of  expeditious  consideration  of 
such  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Massachasetts 
that  that  will  be  done.  I  will  be  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  that  effort,  and  hopo 
Congress  will  readily  agree  to  a  decision 
on  an  amount  that  has  been  justified  by 
testimony.  The  Senator  has  mj"  assurance 
of  that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I 
assure  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
that  if  he  should  author  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  to  authorize  the  sum  of  $110 
million  in  new  obligational  authority  for 
use  in  Bangladesh,  Cyprus,  and  the 
Sahel,  he  can  include  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  the  half  minute  he  has 
left? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  join  my  colleague 
in  the  assui'ances  which  have  been  given 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  will  support  such  au- 
thorizations as  I  do,  in  substance,  the 
purpose  of  which  this  one  is  sought  for. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  shall  support  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  in  supporting  the  appropriation 
based  on  such  an  authorization. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  finally,  thLs  approach  seems  to  me  to 
make  the  most  sense,  rather  than  get  a 
vote  on  something  which  may  very  well 
be  interpreted  as  being  a  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity to  real  humanitarian  needs.  I  want 
to  indicate  that  I  have  every  intention  of 
introducing  that  legislation,  either 
today  or  tomoiTow.  and  to  press  for  early 
enactment  of  it,  hopefully  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
I  Putting  the  question]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

AMEND.Mr.NT    NO.    2003 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  2003,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  2003  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ckanston. 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  plrxce  in  the  bill 
the  follow'lng  new  section: 

'TERMINATION  OF  MILIT.\RY  Afc.-5lsrANCE  AND 
SUBSIDIZED  SALES  TO  MILITARY  DICTATORSHIPS. 
AND  REPRESSn'E  GOVERNMENTS 

"Sec.  .  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreigu 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  is  further  amended 
))y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followiug 
new  section: 

"  "Sec.  .  Tebmination  of  Militabt  Assist- 
ance AND  Sales  to  Refkessive  Govexm- 
MENTs. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  (except  subsections  (b)  and 
( c )  of  this  section )  — 

"'(1)  the  amount  of  military  a.'ssistance 
(including  the  value  of  any  excess  defense 
articles  furnished )  provided  to  any  country 
luider  this  chnpter,  credits  (including  partic- 
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loation  In  credits)  extended  to  aiiy  country 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Salap  Act,  and 
guarantees  made  to  any  country  tuider  such 
Act  shall  not  exceed— 

•(A)  during  the  fisc.il  yearj  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  an  amount  equal  io  66"i  per 
rentum;  and 

'••(B)  during  the  fiscal  yearj  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  an  amount  equal  to  33'/3  pw 
centum;  .1 

of  the  amount  of  such  a&sistan<»  provided, 
such  credits  extended,  and  suchjlguar.-^nties 
made,  to  such  country  during  thi  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1973;  and  4 

••  •(2)  on  and  after  October  1,  lj|76.  no  such 
assistance  may  be  provided  undetf  this  chap- 
ter, and  no  such  credits  may  be  Extended  or 
such  guaranties  made  undtr  suci»  Act,  with 
respect  to  any  country.  i 

■  '(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with!  respect  to 
a  country  for  a  fiscal  year  if — 

"'(1)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President  transmits 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foaeign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  a  certiflcatipn  tliat  he 
proposes  to  provide  such  assistaice,  extend 
such  credits,  or  make  such  guaranties  to  that 
country  during  that  fiscal  yearj  and  that 
country  is  not,  at  the  time  such  certification 
Is  transmitted,  governed  by  a  govsrnment 
which  is  a  government  which  l^s  recently 
engaged  in  a  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  humani rights  (In- 
cluding torture  or  cruel,  iuhunian,  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishiiJent) ,  pro- 
longed detention  without  charges,  or  other 
flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  ISfe,  liberty, 
or  the  security  of  the  person;  and 

"•(2)  that  certification  Is  not  iisapprovpd 
in  accordance  with  .subsection  ie)  of  this 
section.  1 

'••(C)  The  provisions  of  subs«ciions  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  country  for  a  fiscal  y^ar  If,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  President  transmits  to  ((he  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representative  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ^f  the  Sen- 
ate a  statement  that,  with  respfct  to  that 
country  for  that  fiscal  year —  | 

•"(1)  he  cannot  make  a  certification  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

"'(2)  such  assistance,  credits,  |or  guaran- 
ties are  essential  to  the  security  ind  defense 
of  the  United  States;  j 

'•'(3)  such  coimtry  is  In  a  slate  of  war 
and  that  hostilities  on  a  slgni^cant  scale 
have  occurred  in  or  Involved  su|ch  country 
within  the  two  years  immediately  preceding 
the  transmittal  of  such  statement; 

"'(4)  a  clear  and  present  dainger  exists 
that  such  hostilities  will  be  resiined  or  es- 
calated; and 

"'(5)  such  assistance,  credits,  or  guaran- 
ties are  essential  to  avoid  substantial  jeop- 
ardy to  continuing  peace  negcdiatlons  to 
which  such  country  is  a  principal  party. 
The  President  is  not  required  to  include  in  a 
statement,  transmitted  after  the  [transmittal 
of  a  certification  with  respect  to  that  coun- 
try for  that  fiscal  year,  the  matter  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"'(d)  Any  certification  transmitted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  statement 
transmitted  under  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section  shall  contain  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefoj  and  shall 
be  published  (except  with  respect  to  any 
portion  classified  pursuant  to  appjllcable  law 
and  regulation)  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"'(e)(1)  The  President  may  provide  such 
a.'^.'jistance,  extend  such  credits,  or  make  such 
guaranties,  pursuant  to  a  certification  made 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  ninety 
calendar  days  after  the  certificatlcjn  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress  or  anyj  day  after 
such  ninetieth  day  during  thejflscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  certlncatlon  ap- 


plies, unless,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  ninety  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  such  date  on  which 
such  certification  Is  transmitted.  Congress 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
the  assistance,  credit,  or  guaranty  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  certification  Is  made. 

'••(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection — 

••  •  ( A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die;  and 

•••(B)  the  days  on  which  either  Hou.se  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  ihe  computation  of  the  ninety- 
duv  period. 

•••(3)  Paragraphs  (4)  through  (12)  of  ihls 
.-subsection  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

•••(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
seniatlves.  respectively,  and  as  stich  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
.section;  and  tliey  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"'(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  either  Hotise  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

■•  (4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  •■re- 
solution" means  only  a  conciu'rent  resolu- 
tion, the  mailer  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  does 
not  approve  the  (assistance,  credits,  guar- 
anties)  for  for  fiscal  year and 

explained  in  the  certification  transmitted  to 

Congre.ss  by  the  President  on  ,  19 — .", 

the  appropriate  word  within  the  parentheses 
being  selected,  tlie  first  blank  space  therein 
being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  country 
on  whose  behalf  the  assistance  is  provided, 
credits  are  extended,  or  gtiarantles  are  made, 
the  second  blank  space  therein  being  filled 
with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year,  and  the 
other  blank  space  therein  being  appropriately 
filled  with  the  date  of  the  transmittal  of  the 
certification;  but  does  not  include  a  resolu- 
tion specifying  more  than  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing for  more  than  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  certification  Is  made  of  assistance,  credit 
sales,  or  guaranties. 

"  '(5)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  has 
not  reported  the  resolution  at  the  end  of  ten 
calender  days  after  its  introduction,  it  is  In 
order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution or  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  any  other  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  assistance, 
credits,  or  guaranties  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee. 

'•  '(6)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Uidividual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  report- 
ed a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  as- 
sistance, credits,  or  guaranties)  and  debate 
thereon  is  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

"  '(7)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  distigreed  to  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  wtlh  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  assistance,  credits,  or  guaranties. 

"(8)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
.sale,  credit  ."-ale,  or  guaranty,   it   i>>  at  any 


time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Ls  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"  '  ( 9 )  Debate  on  the  resolution  Is  limited 
to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An  amci-d- 
ment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resi'u- 
tion  is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  In  orc'er 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
re.^olution   Is   agreed    to  or   disagreed   to. 

■■•(10)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  tlie  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  buFine.ss,  are  decided  with- 
out  debat^e. 

■•■Ill)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  are 
decided  without  debate. 

•■•(12)  If ,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  Houf  e 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that  House,  that 
House  receives  from  the  other  Hou.se  a  con- 
current resolution  of  such  other  Hou.se, 
then — 

■••(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 
be  the  same  as  if  no  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  other  House  had  been  received;  but 
"■(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  the 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  iloxiie 
shall  be  automatically  substituted. •." 

Renumber  all  sections  and  refercufes 
(hereto  as  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
todpy  President  Ford  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $813.7  million  to  cover  the  additional 
co.st  of  the  GI  educational  bill,  which 
was  passed  again  yesterday  over  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Instead  of  spending  more  money,  if 
we  made  cuts  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested,  we  would  have  money  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  veterans  and  have 
money  left  over, 

Mr.  President,  on  October  2  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  which  would  have  phased  out,  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  all  military  as- 
sistance— including  military  sales  and 
loans — to  military  dictatorships  and  gov- 
ernments which  engage  in  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

Today  I  am  proposing  a  similar 
amendment.  I  have  changed  certain 
phrases  to  satisfy  the  objections  raised 
by  several  Senators  during  my  earlier 
effort. 

But  the  main  target  remains  the  same: 
Governments  which  have,  and  I  quote: 

Recently  engaged  In  a  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights  (including  torture  or  cruel,  in- 
human, or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment), prolonged  detention  without  charges, 
or  other  flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  security  of  the  person." 

This  language  is  identical  to  a  "sense 
of  the  Congress"  provision  contained  in 
the  House  foreign  aid  bill.  My  amend- 
ment, however,  addc  teeth. 
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Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment, 
all  forms  of  militai-y  aid  to  repressive 
governments  would  be  reduced  by  one- 
third  In  fiscal  year  1975  and  by  another 
one-third  in  fiscal  year  1976  before  being 
terminated  completely  in  fi.scal  year  1977. 
This  would  include  long-terai,  low-in- 
terest loans;  credit  sales;  and  sales  of 
excess  defense  articles  as  well  as  outright 
military  gi^ants.  It  would  thus,  eliminate 
any  military  aid  that  puts  a  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Before  any  government  could  qualify 
for  military  assistance,  the  President 
would  have  to  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  a  certification  that  the  country 
in  question  has  not  recently  engaged  in  a 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  basic  hu- 
man rights. 

A  congressional  veto  would  be  in  order 
if  Congress  disagreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's certification.  Within  90  days.  Con- 
gress could  invalidate  the  certification  by 
passing  a  concurrent  resolution,  and 
thereby  removing  a  country  in  question 
from  eligibility  for  military  assistance. 

I  realize  that  there  may  be  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  would  require 
that  a  particular  government  be  exempt- 
ed from  such  ineligibility. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  provides  for 
an  exception  designed  to  accommodate 
the  basic  conduct  of  foreign  policy  by  the 
executive  branch. 

An  exception  could  be  made  for  any 
country  in  a  state  of  war  where  there 
have  been  hostilities  on  a  significant 
scale  in  the  last  2  years;  where  there  is 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  resumed 
hostilities;  and  where  such  an  exception 
is  essential  to  the  security  and  defense 
of  the  United  States, 

The  President  would  provide  for  such 
an  exception  by  submitting  a  fuU  and 
complete  statement  of  his  reasons  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  statement 
would  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and  would  not  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment out  of  a  strong  conviction  that 
American  foreign  policy  must  reflect 
greater  concern  for  basic  human  rights. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  we  must  move 
beyond  a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  ap- 
proach. All  too  often,  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  has  been  ignored.  We  must  be- 
gin to  implement  our  beliefs  with  strong- 
er provisions  of  law. 

Together  with  103  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  recently  signed  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Congressman  Donald  Fraser  to 
Secretai-y  Kissinger.  That  letter  said  in 
part: 

Unless  U.S.  foreign  aid  policies — especially 
military  assistance  policies — more  accurately 
reflect  the  traditional  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  promote  httman  rights, 
we  wiU  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  justify 
support  for  foreign  aid  legislation  to  our  con- 
stituents. We  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
associate  ourselves  with  policies  which  lack 
active  concern  about  the  fate  of  people  living 
\inder  oppressive  governments.  While  it  may 
be  beyond  our  power  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  those  people,  we  can  refuse  to  be  identi- 
fied with  their  oppressors. 


Mr.  President,  those  who  oppose  the 
kind  of  amendment  I  am  offering  seem 
to  imply  that  you  can  not  judge  other 
governments.  They  seem  to  view  this 
approach  as  "playing  God,"  or  at  least  as 
forcing  other  governments  to  conform  to 
American  standards. 

To  these  people,  Mr.  President,  I  reply 
that  the  amendment  does  not  dictate 
to  other  people  what  kind  of  government 
they  should  have.  Clearly,  repressive  gov- 
ernments will  continue  to  exist.  It  Is  not 
up  to  us  to  rush  around  the  world  trying 
to  form  other  governments  in  our  image. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  advocate  that 
Congress  eviscerate  the  entire  foreign 
aid  pi-ogram. 

But  with  a  $474  billion  national  debt, 
with  25  budget  deficits  in  26  years,  and 
with  double-ciigit  Inflation  and  deepen- 
ing recession  wracking  our  economy,  I 
do  maintain  that  it  is  long  past  time 
that  we  get  the  Federal  budget  into  some 
sen.se  of  balance,  reduce  worthwhile  but 
nonessential  expenditures,  and  eliminate 
unnecessary,  wasteful  expenditures 
altogether. 

I  have  grave  reservations  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  record-busting  $305.4  billion 
Federal  budget  proposed  for  fiscal  1975, 
most  of  the  $5.1  billion  in  military  and 
economic  aid  is  slated  to  go  to  repres- 
sive, authoritarian  regimes  abroad. 

I  favor  foreign  aid  for  humanitarian 
purpKJses,  but  muc'.i  of  the  $47  billion  in 
economic  aid  we  have  already  given  these 
countries  since  1945  has  ended  up  in  the 
banks  of  the  bureaucrats  and  the  affluent 
instead  of  in  the  hands  of  the  poverty 
stricken.  I  know  that  some  of  it  has 
reached  hungry,  needy  people — but  too 
much  has  gone  elsewhere. 

Such  aid  should  be  closely  supervised 
and  given  in  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions— rather  than  direct  handouts  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

I  favor  military  aid  to  help  peace-lov- 
ing nations  defend  themselves  against 
aggression.  But  much  of  the  $81  billion 
we  have  already  given  these  repressive 
governments  has  been  used  instead  to 
terrorize  and  subjugate  their  ovm  people. 

Such  govei"nments  are  unreliable,  im- 
steady  foundations  on  which  to  base  our 
security  and  the  security  of  our  allies. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  through- 
out history,  no  wars  have  been  fought  be- 
tween freely  elected  governments.  De- 
mocracy, in  other  words.  Is  essential  not 
only  to  world  progress — it  is  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  the  struggle  for  world 
peace. 

We  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
free  must  help  those  who  still  only  as- 
pire to  be  free,  instead  we  are.  through 
our  foreign  aid  program,  helping  their 
oppressors. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dictate  to  other 
countries  the  foi-m  of  government  they 
should  have.  But  if  theirs  is  an  oppres- 
sive, authoritarian  govei^nment.  I  say  it 
must  not  be  supported  with  American 
money. 

I  believe  it  is  a  perversion  of  American 
wealth  and  good  will  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  tax  money  from  workers  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States — a  free  so- 
ciety— to  be  used  to  help  finance  the 


suppression  of  democracy  overseas.  This 
is  a  form  of  moral  blindness  and  eco- 
nomic insanity  that  weakens,  not 
strengthens,  our  Nation's  economy  and 
our  national  security. 

While  people  may  continue  to  suffer 
under  authoritarian  regimes  abroad,  we 
do  not  have  to  subsidize  their  oppression. 

We  do  not  have  to  pay  for  other  peo- 
ples' dictatorships. 

We  do  not  have  to  identify  ourselves 
with  repression  and  torture.  We  do  not 
have  to  arm  evei-yone  from  generals  to 
jailers. 

We  do  not  have  to  pay  for  other  coun- 
tries' bad  political  habits. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  all  gov- 
ernments to  achie^^e  the  full  observance 
of  full  political  rights  as  we  know  them  in 
our  own  country — but  we  can  at  least 
demand  that  the  governments  to  which 
we  give  military  aid  observe  basic,  fun- 
damental human  rights — including  free- 
dom from  torture,  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention,  and  arbitrary  curtailment  of 
existing  political  rights. 

Military  power  is  directly  ass(x>iated 
with  the  exercise  of  governmental  con- 
trol over  a  civilian  papulation. 

By  giving  military  aid  to  repress! \e 
governments  we  aid  in  and  facilitate  re- 
pression. We  link  the  Government  and 
people  of  America  with  the  repression  of 
people  around  the  globe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  outrageous 
thing  for  us  to  do.  How  is  the  long-term 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interest  served  by 
linking  our  Government  with  repressive 
governments?  What  do  we  gain  by  do- 
ing so? 

Perhaps,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  or  the 
Pentagon  might  answer,  we  do  gain  a 
short-term  advantage,  but  I  say  that 
is  not  enough.  Tliere  are  no  lasting  mili- 
tary or  political  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  supporting  governments  which  must 
rely  on  torture  and  imprisonment  of 
their  own  citizens  to  stay  in  power. 

Support  for  such  governments  i.s  a 
complete  pei-version  of  the  original  in- 
tent of  military  assistance — to  help  free 
govei-nments  protect  themselves  from 
outside  aggression — by  authoritarian 
regimes. 

I  believe  we  must  move  to  refonn 
dramatically  and  fully  our  vast,  far- 
flung  program  of  military  assistance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  we  have  begun  to  do 
that. 

Tlie  present  bill  goe"  a  long  way  in  the 
right  direction :  By  phasing  out  the  grant 
military  assistance  program,  by  phasing 
out  all  forms  of  military  assistance  to 
Korea,  by  prohibiting  military  assistance 
to  Chile,  and  by  establishing  other  im- 
portant provisions. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  our  in- 
terest in  human  rights  not  focus  solely 
on  those  few  countries  which  merit  the 
continued  attention  of  the  world's  press. 

Tlie  basic  human  rights  of  peoples  in 
other  less  publicized  situations  should 
also  be  our  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
foreign  aid  bill.  It  Is  an  improvement 
over  a  continuing  resolution,  and  de- 
mands the  support  of  the  Senate. 
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But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  must 
develop  a  logical  and  consistent  format 
for  our  aid  proposals.  We  must  separate 
economic  assistance  from  military  assist- 
ance so  that  each  can  be  consistent  on 
its  own  merits. 

And  we  must  not  relent  in  our  efforts 
to  humanize  American  foreign  policy — 
and  to  insure  that  American  tax  dollars 
do  not  facilitate  the  repression  of  human 
rights  around  the  globe. 

Much  has  been  accomplished.  But 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  introduce  my  amend- 
ment. ' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  tables  and  articles  il- 
lastrating  the  pm  pose  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  iiave  included  a 
chart  listing  some  31  govenuneuts  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  i-eceive  some  $2.5  bil- 
Uon  in  U.S.  militaiy  aid  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  All  have  exerted  various  degrees 
of  repression  in  restricting  the  liberties 
of  their  people.  The  list  includes  16  gov- 
ernments which  the  State  Department 
itself  classifies  as  mihtai-y  dictatorships, 
and  15  others  which  have  been  persis- 
tently identified  with  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  and  political  freedom. 

My  amendment  does  not  name  these 
countries,  and  the  final  determination 
would  be  subject  to  tlie  procedures  wliich 
il  describes.  No  country  on  this  particular 
list  would  be  automatically  ineligible  for 
miUtary  aid.  The  list  is  for  illustrative 
puiTKJses  only,  showing  possible  cuts  that 
would  be  imixjsed  by  implementation  of 
my  amendment.  I 

ExHUiiT    I 

irrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  17,  19741 

AmiNC  Political  Pmsonhis 

(By  Colmaii  McCarthy) 

New.s  reports  In  recent  weeks  have  told 
about  the  release  of  political  prisoners  In 
Portugal  aud  Mozambique.  In  Lisbon,  days 
alter  a  half-century  of  dictatorship  was 
euded  by  a  coup.  99  pclitical  prisoners  were 
released  from  jail,  with  thousands  of  rela- 
tives aud  friends  Joyously  greeting  them.  In 
L?.ureneo  Marques.  550  political  prisoners, 
mostly  blacks,  wei-e  fi-eed.  One  news  story 
told  of  a  man  who  "had  been  in  Machava 
(prison)  for  10  years  for  political  activity. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  free." 

As  encouraging  as  these  tcenei.  are.  they 
are  exceptions  to  a  harsh  rule  that  still  pre- 
vails elsewhere  among  nations  of  five  con- 
tinents. Political  imprisonment  and  torture 
are  etlU  relied  on  by  large  numbers  of  world 
governments  as  a  prime  way  of  silencing  dis- 
sent. Unlike  other  criminals,  political  pris- 
oners often  may  not  be  Jailed  for  what  they 
actually  do  but  simply  for  what  they  think. 
The  list  of  nonviolent  political  "crime"  in- 
cludes advocating  national  or  cultural  auton- 
omy, practicing  a  minority  rell'^on,  attempt- 
ing to  organlKe  a  political  party  in  opposition 
to  the  one  in  power,  performing  actions  the 
government  or  army  considers  InstUting,  re- 
fusing mUitary  service  on  grounds  of  con- 
s'leuce,  organizing  peaceful  public  rallie.s  dl- 
vtcted  at  chani;ing  go'. •  ruiii.  ntal  policy.  Iii 
tJie  United  States,  it  is  generally  acl:nowl- 
eriged  that  such  government  lawlessness 
exists  In  Russia  and  China,  but  In  fact  It 
I'crslsts,  in  one  or  another  form,  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe:  The  Commtuiist  world  is  not 
free,  for  sure,  but  jall.s  In  'the  fijee  world" 


can  be  Just  as  brutal.  Freedom  to  dissent — 
to  think  as  one  chooses — exists  only  In  • 
few  oountrim;  when  human  rtghta  collld« 
with  entrenched  power,  power  seldom  loses. 

Aside  from  occasional  moments  of  Joy,  aa 
wltneaaed  In  Portugal  and  Mozambique,  th« 
work  of  releasing  polltic&l  prisoners  Is  slow 
and  demanding.  But  It  is  not  entirely  hope- 
less. Since  May  1961,  one  group  has  persis- 
tently been  at  work:  Amnesty  International. 
With  its  influence  and  stature  growing.  Am- 
nesty Interna t tonal  recently  received  the 
unanimotis  support  of  the  United  Nations  for 
its  resolution  to  abolish  torture.  Realistically, 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  new  U.N.  resolution 
wUl  mean  a  sudden  end  to  torture  by  means 
of  tiger  cages,  electroshock,  flogging,  starva- 
tion or  whatever.  Such  resolutions  have  been 
approved  before  and  hailed  by  the  Jailers, 
und  then  totally  Ignored.  But  with  this  rec- 
ognition from  the  U.N.,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Is  now  less  able  to  be  dismissed  by 
those  governments  which  resent  or  resist  Its 
persistence. 

To  many  of  the  goveruments  Uiat  detain 
and  torture  citizens  for  what  they  say  or 
think.  Amnesty's  methods  must  seem  tri- 
fling: polite  letters  to  authorities,  picketing 
emba.ssies,  letters-to-the-edltor.  Informal 
visits  of  Inquiry  or  persuasion  by  lawyers, 
publicity  or  news  stories.  Yet,  Amnesty's  rec- 
ord of  peaceful  picklocklng  is  impressive. 
During  1972,  842  prisoners  were  released  aiid 
I  lie  causes  of  1,580  new  prisoners  were  taken 
uD,  respective  Increases  of  15  percent  and 
25  percent  over  1971.  In  the  past  two  years, 
about  $200,000  v/tre  dispensed  to  aid  prison- 
ers and  their  families.  In  the  United  States, 
some  70  groups  are  now  at  work  on  behalf  of 
200  prisoners  In  37  countries;  worldwide, 
more  than  32,000  AI  members  are  at  work  lu 
62  coiuitries.  Despite  the  Uidlfl'erence  they 
would  feign,  oppressing  governments  are 
fully  aware  of  the  organization's  work, 
though  In  comically  different  ways.  State 
newspapers  in  Brazil  AI  reports,  have  called 
its  officials  "Instruments  of  Conxmunlst  ter- 
rorism," while  a  Soviet  pamphleteer  said 
tbe  "Amnesty  Internatl<.nal  organization  we.s 
iounded  in  tlie  first  place  to  carry  out  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda..."  (Amnesty  Interna- 
tional's headquarters  In  this  country  is:  200 
West  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023). 

The  work  of  releasing  prisoners  Is  ongoing. 
One  group  in  Portugal  is  relea.sed  and  then 
somewhere  else  In  the  world  another  group 
16  Jailed.  P.ecent  reports  from  South  Korea 
stated  that  students,  clergymen  and  Intel- 
lectuals are  being  Imprisoited  for  peacefully 
challenging  President  Park  Cliung  Hee. 

In  January,  he  announced  an  "emergencj' 
Pleasure"  outlawing  ciltlclpm  of  the  consti- 
tution; the  pres.s  was  forbidden  to  discuss  It. 
Aa  for  those  he  is  Jailing  Park  eloqttently 
expressed  tlie  classic  thought  cf  oppressors 
(quoted  lu  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14, 
1974)  :  "It  is  self-evident  what  they  are  aim- 
ing at  by  agitating  the  people  with  talk  of 
doinocracy  and  freedoms." 

Because  many  Americans  are  active  in  Am- 
nesty International,  it  was  encouraging  that 
last  year  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  all  American 
•pablic  safety  advisers"  (a  term  used  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development) 
to  other  governments  were  called  home;  pre- 
viously it  was  an  obvious  conflict  for  the 
United  States  to  condemn  torture  abroad 
while  continuing  to  give  aid  a)id  advice  to 
foreign  police  forces  that  were  engaged  in 
torture.  For  now  this  conflict  appears  to  be 
resolved,  although  it  is  only  i!ie  mlnlnnun 
i,r  what  .should  be  done. 

In  a  March  report  from  the  sv\bconimittee 
on  International  Organization  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  Foreign  Aflfslrs  Com- 
mittee, the  dismal  record  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment was  noted.  "The  human  rights  factor 
Is  not  accorded  the  high  priority  it  deserves 
in  our  country's  foreign  policy  .  .  .  Unfor- 
mnately,  the  prevailing  altitude  hss  the  U.S. 


embracing  governments  which  practice  tor- 
ture and  unabashedly  violate  almost  every 
human  rights  guarantee  pronounced  by  the 
world  community.  Through  foreign  aid  and 
occasional  Intervention — both  covert  and 
overt — the  U£.  supports  those  governments. 
Our  relations  with  the  present  governments 
of  South  Vietnam,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Greece,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Chile  exemplify  how  we  have  dis- 
regarded human  rights  for  the  sake  of  other 
assumed  Interests."  In  blunter  language, 
what  the  report  means  Is  that  when  It  comes 
to  making  a  choice  In  terms  of  linUig  up 
"power  politics"  and  our  supposed  larger 
"security  Interests"  we  all  too  often  find  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  world's  tyrants  at 
the  expense  of  their  victims.  If  official  policy 
occasionally  Is  strained  by  the  brutality  of 
unother  covntry.  considerations  of  the  In- 
vestments of  American  corporations  within 
that  land  is  often  enough  to  keep  U.S.  sup- 
port Intact.  "International  incidents"  are  to 
be  avoided. 

The  work  of  releasing  prisoners  Is  one  of 
unKuowns:  no  one  knows  for  certain  how 
many  there  are,  what  the  conditions  of  the 
prisons  may  be  or  how  the  sentences  are  set. 
The  only  certainty  Is  that  the  work  of 
Amnebty  International  has  a  meaning.  A 
Statement  of  a  prisoner  released  from  Chi 
Hoa  national  prison  In  Saigon  In  December 
1972  ofl'ers  a  powerful  testament:  "We  could 
always  tell  when  International  protests  were 
taking  place.  The  food  rations  increased  and 
the  beatings  Inside  the  prison  got  less.  Let- 
ters from  abroad  were  translated  and  passed 
around  from  cell  to  cell,  but  when  the  letters 
stepped,  the  dirty  food  and  the  repression 
started  again." 


!rroin  the  Lo.';  .Angeles  Times,  Nov.  27,  1974 1 

The  ORtLKs  Okt  a  Democb.ict  and  THr 

UNirrj)  STArrs  Gets  Tottch 

(By  Georgle  Anne  Geyer) 

AiiiENs. — If  you  don't  care  much  for 
"Alice  In  Wonderland,"  please  don't  go 
ahead  to  read  what  the  new  U.S.  policy  Is 
toward  Greece. 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  the  Greek 
military  dlctator.shlp,  Washington  angrily 
defended  its  nourishing  of  the  Greek  Junta 
on  the  ground  that  we  must — absolutely 
most — have  our  bases  in  Greece. 

The  colonels  were  never  even  gently  ad- 
monished for  their  often-cruel  and  always- 
inefficient  ways.  People  like  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  got  cramps  in  their  shotilders 
from  embracing  the  colonels  In  pictures  that 
deeply  embittered  Greeks  against  Americans, 
whom  they  had  considered  their  closest 
friends.  And  Americans  who  protested  the 
situation  were  told  they  just  did  not  under- 
.stand  all  the  tough  real-politik  about  over- 
flights and  imderbellics. 

And  now  that  there  Is  a  democratic  gov- 
prnment  in  Greece?  Well,  now  the  line  from 
Washington  Is  that  we  don't  really  need 
those  bases  at  all.  Indeed,  the  line  is  that  we 
are  doing  the  Greeks  a  favor  by  staying  here. 

Greek  officials  are  Just  beginning  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  new  policy  line — which 
Ls  chat  It  Is  they  who  need  the  bases  because 
they  ore  so  "exposed" — crouching,  as  they 
do,  on  the  peripheries  of  Ea.stern  Europe 
(forever  destined  to  be  the  underbelly). 

The  Greeks  are  being  treated  correctly, 
but  harshly.  Washington  seems  to  have 
some  principle  at  work,  at  best  elusive,  to 
the  effect  that  dictatorships  should  be  cod- 
dled but  that  democratic  governments 
should  be  dealt  with  "toughly." 

What,  precisely.  Is  going  on?  The  most 
charitable  explanation — and  probably  the 
major  one — is  that  the  new  stance  is  mere- 
ly a  maximalist  bargaining  pcsltion  de- 
signed to  break  down  the  Caramanlis  gov- 
ernment's will  on  the  question  of  whether 
Greece    will    return    to   the   North    Atlantic 
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Treaty  Organization,  whose  military  arm 
she  abandoned  in  anger  last  July  after  Its 
members  did  not  prevent  the  Turkish  Inva- 
sion of  Cyprus. 

But  the  men  around  newly  elected  Prime 
Minister  Caramanlis  already  have  made  It 
clear  in  private  that  nothing  will  be  done 
about  NATO  until  the  United  States  gives 
some  gesture  of  goodwill  in  helping  to  re- 
solve the  Cyprus  question. 

But  the  "bargaining  position"  explanation 
is  .somehow  not  all  of  it.  There  Is  something 
curious,  now  as  before,  about  the  American 
attitude  toward  Greece.  Washington  really 
Is  not  all  that  enthusiastic  about  a  demo- 
cratic government  here,  even  though  it  Is 
by  all  standards  a  strong  and  moderate  one 
of  mostly  exemplary  men. 

The  new  Greek  government's  greatest 
weakness,  which  may  eventually  be  a  fatal 
one,  Is  the  fact  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  KLssinger  and  his  men  really  do  not  like 
to  deal  with  parliaments  and  all  that  messy 
business;  they  prefer  to  deal  with  strongmen. 
As  one  new  member  of  parliament  put  It 
this  week,  "Now  they  cannot  deal  with  one 
or  two  men  under  the  table.  Now  they  have 
to  deal  with  a  democracy,  and  everj-thlng 
will  come  out. 

"Nor  will  Caramanlis  be  endlessly  reason- 
able. He  can  get  tough,  too.  And  he  has 
cards  to  play." 

Tlie  biggest  card  Is  the  huge  U.S.  Soiida 
Bay  airfield  on  Crete.  What  Is  little  known 
Is  that  the  agreement  governing  that  base 
expired  eight  months  ago— a  fact  that  gives 
the  new  government  tremendous  leverage 
over  a  highly  Important  military  installation. 
The  United  States  has  made  a  miserable 
botch  of  its  attempts  to  get  along  with  the 
nations  of  the  developing  world.  We  keep 
mistaking  the  temporary  "order"  of  strong- 
men for  the  genuine  la.sting  inner  order  of 
societies  constituted  in  some  representative 
manner. 

In  Greece,  we  have  a  chance  to  start  over. 
What's  more,  Greece,  with  its  enormous 
historic  store  of  goodwill  toward  the  United 
States,  needs  only  small  gestures  and  acts  of 
appreciation  for  its  new  democratic  status 
In  order  to  be  thoroughly  behind  tlie  United 
States  again. 

Why,  then,  our  cynical  new  policy  at  such 
a  pregnant  moment?  Why  then,  our  "tough" 
act.  unless  it  fulfills  some  strunge  inner  need 
of  our  own? 

[From  the  Lcs  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  1,  1974] 

CoNFUSioM,  Fe.^r  Reign  in  Ethiopia 

( By  Dial  Torgerson ) 

"They  are  watching  my  house."  .said  the 
colonel.  "They  probably  followed  me  here. 
They  may  arrest  me  at  any  time.  So  why 
should  I  bother  to  take  medicine  for  my 
cold?" 

His  brother  was  one  of  the  60  men  who 
died  by  gunfire  Nov.  23  at  the  orders  of 
Ethiopia's  military  rulers.  There  are  rumors 
of  more  executions  yet  to  come. 

So  the  colonel  doesn't  bother  with  cold 
tablets.  He  drinks  strong  tea.  and  waits,  and 
wonders:  Will  he  survive  his  cold? 

Addis  Ababa. — The  United  States  is  pro- 
viding powerful  new  weapons  to  bolster  a 
military  government  whose  ruthlessness  has 
shocked  the  world. 

American  officials  admit  they  don't  know 
who  runs  Ethiopia,  or  what  the  government 
intends  to  do  with  the  modern  weapons  the 
United  States  is  shipping  here. 

At  Assab,  on  the  Red  Sea,  a  U.S.  freighter 
is  unloading  a  long  row  of  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  A  consignment  of  M-60  tanks, 
America's  best,  has  started  to  arrive. 

Sixty-nine  U.S.  military  men  are  assigned 
here,  helping  equip  Ethiopia's  34,000-man 
army  with  the  new  hardware.  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Ethiopia  has  doubled  In  the  past 
year,  to  $22.3  million. 


The  reason :  Ethiopia  is  the  United  States' 
friend  on  the  Red  Sea — an  area  of  immense 
strategic  Importance  because  of  the  Arab 
oil  lands,  the  Suez  Canal  and  routes  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

On  Nov.  23  the  world  got  a  sudden  Insight 
into  the  kind  of  men  who  had  risen  to  the 
top  in  Ethiopia's  nine-month  military  coitp. 
The  military  council  which  controls  the 
army,  executed  without  trial  about  60  men 
who  had  been  prominent  in  the  overthrown 
government  of  Halle  Selassie,  prominent  in 
the  army,  or  in  earlier  versions  of  the 
council  itself. 

It  was  an  orgy  of  bloodletting  unseen  in 
recent  history.  Machine  guns  flred  for  six 
hours  as  the  men  on  the  death  list  were 
brought  to  Addis  Ababa's  civil  prison  to  die. 
A  general  brought  on  a  stretcher  from  a 
hospital,  in  coma  from  diabetic  shock,  died 
before  he  could  be  killed.  Another  man  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  his  way  to  the  wall. 

One  of  the  slain  was  Endalkachew  Makon- 
nen,  former  prime  minister  and  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  who  at  one  time 
was  a  leading  candidate  for  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  Another  was 
Eskinder  Desta,  Halle  Selassie's  grandson.  It 
is  widely  believed  here  that  the  soldiers  made 
the  82-year-old  ex-emperor  watch  Eskinder 
die. 

The  men  who  now  dominate  the  Provisional 
Military  Administrative  Council — called 
dirgue,  for  Junta,  in  Amharlc — are  believed 
to  ae  mostly  up-from-the-ranks  officers  or 
ncncoms.  It  was  Intellectuals  and  aristocrats 
they  killed. 

One  died  with  a  weapon  In  his  hand:  Gen. 
Aman  Mikael  Andom,  51.  one  of  Ethiopia's 
most  distinguished  soldiers,  who  fell  from 
favor  with  the  dirgue  and  resisted  arrest 
when  its  troops  came  for  him. 

Gen.  Aman  had  been  chairman  of  the 
military  cof.ncil  and  Ethiopia's  head  of  state. 
His  presence  liad  reassured  U.S.  officials 
directing  millions  of  dollars  in  hardware  Into 
Ethiopian  hands. 

He  had  opposed  continuing  the  decade-long 
battle  against  the  Eritreau  Liberation  Front 
in  the  northernmost  province  of  Eritrea.  Only 
a  political  settlement  could  end  the  guerrilla 
warfare  there,  he  said. 

He  also  opposed  executing  the  dirgue's 
prisoners.  He  lost,  and  became  the  first  to 
die. 

The  dirgue  Ls  now  sending  the  Imperial 
bodyguard,  the  Ethiopian  1st  Division,  to 
Eritrea,  and  a  new  outbreak  of  fighting  is 
expected  in  an  area  largely  pacified  by  Aman's 
efforts.  The  ELF  is  threatening  to  cut  Ethi- 
opia off  from  the  Red  Sea.  if  fighting  resumes. 
If  U.S.  authorities  here  are  worried  about 
the  dirgue's  leadership  or  direction,  they 
declined  to  say  so.  The  U.S.  Embassy  declared 
as  erroneous  a  report  that  the  United  States 
was  halting  aid  for  Ethiopia. 

"The  embassy  has  received  no  Information 
regarding  a  cutoff  in  aid  to  Ethiopia,"  a 
spokesman  said.  A  State  Department  official 
In  Washington  said  that  "no  major  decision 
would  be  made"  on  Ethiopian  aid  "pending 
a  better  understanding  of  tlie  situation 
there." 

Such  a  better  understanding  may  be  hard 
to  come  by.  Diplomats  who  have  been  dealing 
with  the  dirgue  by  phone  for  months  still 
do  not  know  the  name  or  rank  of  the  man 
they  contact.  Said  one  diplomatic  source: 

"We  are  studying  shadows  through  frosted 
glass." 

The  military  council  has  a  new  chairman. 
Brig.  Gen.  Teferi  Benti,  63,  a  slim,  quiet- 
spoken  man  who  wears  starched  fatigues 
and  eats  lunch  alone  in  an  out-of-the-way 
Addis  Ababa  hotel  restaurant.  He  is  an  ex- 
enllsted  man  whose  education  is  totally  mili- 
tary. 

He  is  believed  to  be  a  front  man  for  other 
forces  on  the  dirgue. 

The  uncertainties   of  government   spread 


the  past  week  into  the  lives  of  the  close  to 
1  million  residents  of  Addis  Ababa. 

Tanks  rumble  through  the  streets  at  night. 
Heavily  guarded  prisoners  are  seen  belns 
moved  from  one  place  of  detention  to  an- 
other; among  them  are  150  ex-offlcials  and 
the  ex-emperor  himself. 

Street  crime  is  increasing.  Mugger  gangs 
have  appeared  in  downtown  squares  once 
considered  safe  after  dark.  Knots  of  student  j 
try  to  halt  cars  on  side  roads  to  harangue 
occupants  for  money. 

One  big  American  firm  is  sending  depend- 
ents from  Ethiopia  to  Nairobi,  in  neighbor- 
ing Kenya.  Tourism,  usually  big  in  the  gold- 
en, cloudless  days  of  Ethiopia's  fall,  is  down 
to  near  zero. 

Pew  observers  here  hold  out  much  hopa 
for  the  success  of  the  dirgue  as  now  consti- 
tuted. 

"As  a  man  who  believes  the  camel  is  a 
horse  designed  by  a  committee,  I  can't  see 
much  hope  for  this  government  to  make  it 
all  work,"  said  an  international  banker,  head- 
intr  home  with  a  negative  report  on  Ethiopia's 
investment  potential. 

"It  looks  like  collective  leadership  with  a 
sergeant's  mentality,"  said  a  diplomatic 
source.  "They  rule  by  expediency,"  said  an 
official.  "By  improvisation,"  said  another. 

But  on  the  streets,  where  tank  guns  survey 
traffic  from  what  were  once  Imperial  lawns, 
it  is  clear  how  the  dirgue  rules;  by  force 
of  arnw.  arms  from  the  United  States. 


I  From  the  Saturday  Review,  June  15.   1974] 

The  Geocrapht  or  Discrace — a  World 

SrRVEY  OF  Political  Peisonfrs 

(By  Robert  Shelton) 

London. — One  of  the  ugliest  aspects  of 
modern  life  is  the  fact  that  between  one 
and  two  million  people  are  at  this  moment 
in  Jail  solely  because  of  their  political 
beliefs. 

Tills  political  Imprisonment  takes  varlo'i's 
forms:  Internal  exile — a  kind  of  "house  ar- 
rest" within  the  borders  of  a  country;  ban- 
ishment to  remote  penal  islands;  and  being 
locked  up  in  concentration  camps,  city  Jails., 
national  prisons,  and  other  kinds  of  deten- 
tion centers. 

Conditiorts  in  these  prisons  are,  needless 
to  say,  usually  sub-human  and  insupport- 
able: Torture,  painful  shackling,  perennial 
semi-starvation,  and  carefully  calculated 
breakdown  of  prisoner  morale  are  the  very 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  political  detention. 

No  matter  that  very  few  of  these  political 
prisoners  are  terrorists,  guerrillas,  bomb- 
throwers,  or  even  philosophical  advocates  of 
violent  change.  The  fact  that  their  outlooks 
have  in  some  way  irritated  the  authorities  Is 
enough  to  brand  them  as  "illegals,"  as  dan- 
gerous. dlsrupti%'e  "elements." 

To  many  readers  of  this  article,  the  fore- 
going may  seem  a  bit  strong.  Is  it  really  true, 
you  may  well  ask.  that  an  Indonesian  novel- 
ist has  been  shipped  off  to  a  malarial  Island 
and  told  he  will  never  write  again,  never  be 
free  again?  Is  it  true  that  a  black  Rhodeslan 
nationalist  has  been  in  Jail  for  ten  years 
without  trial?  That  a  Yugoslav  educator  has 
been  sentenced  to  five  years'  hard  labor 
solely  for  corresponding  with  an  American 
professor?  That  South  Korean  college  stu- 
dents face  death  penalties  for  any  protest 
activity?  The  answer,  sad  to  say.  Is  yes. 

Most  amazingly,  the  ninety  cotnitrles 
known  to  hold  political  prisoners  run  across 
all  sociopolitical  lines.  Tliere  is  nearly  as 
much  use  for  the  Jailer  of  Ideas  in  the  "free 
world  "  as  there  is  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
The  supposedly  idealistic  emergent  group  ol 
Third  World  nations  is  not  only  not  immune 
to  tlie  jailing  fever  but  also  is  in  fact  heavily 
into  the  business  of  locking  up  dissenters. 
In  many  such  nations,  to  paraphra.se  the 
German  military  theoretician  Karl  von 
Clausewltz.   the   imprlsoiunent  of  dissenters 
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is  slinply  the  coutUiuatiou  of  (tate  policy 
by  other  means. 

Iiuprlsoiunent  Is  not  the  only  w4y  of  silenc- 
ing dissent.  Amnesty  Inieruatlouai,  an  or^^a- 
i.ization  that  monitors  the  political -prisoner 
Situation,  recently  reported  that  torture  of 
such  prlso!iers  is  rampant  in  sixty  countries. 
■  Torture,"  the  organization  i^tates,  "is  as  un- 
thiukable  as  slavery."  but  It  Is  practiced 
widely.  Amnesty  Internationals  blistering 
224-page  Report  on  Torture  found  that  pain- 
inflicting  techniques,  •'the  ultimate  corrup- 
tion," have  virtually  "become  a  worldwide 
phenomenon"  practiced  "iii  an  eJfOrt  to  retain 
political  power." 

Still  another  form  of  repression  is  ihe 
'cxtra-Judlclnl  persef:iitlo;i  '  that  demes  pro- 
fessional people  and  artists  the  right  to  pur- 
sue their  occupations.  This  ploy  lias  been 
developed  to  a  high  degree  In  C;-.e<;ho.«lovakia, 
where  countle&s  scientists,  historians,  and 
writers  have  been  reduced  to  doing  menial 
labor — that  is,  they  are  serving  lile  sentences 
outside  Jail. 

Americans  tend  to  take  the  "rule  of  Ir.w" 
for  granted  p.nd  to  oelleve  that  the  wheels  of 
justice  will,  however  slowly,  ultimately  free 
the  Innocent  and  imprison  the  gvillty.  But 
Just  what  law  is  meant,  when  dictatorships 
of  the  Bight,  the  Left,  or  of  the  naiionalist 
center  tatlor  the  law  to  suit  expediency?  AiiU 
of  what  value  is  even  a  facade  of  iaw  in 
Guatemala  or  Brazil,  where  para-sovevu- 
mental  death  sqtinds  preempt  the  judicial 
process?  A  recent  report. to  thd  Gviaidlan 
stated:  "There  are  no  political  prisoners  In 
Guatemala.  They  are  shot  before  there  is  time 
to  register  them  in  that  category.  The  curreiu 
estimate  is  tliut  ten  thousand  have  'dis- 
nppcared'  since  .  .  .  1970.  ' 

Although  less  prevaleni  than  iii\priso;i- 
n^.ent,  death  and  banishiucnt  for  poiitlca! 
"crimes"  are  still  pr.icticed.  Iraq,  Indonesia, 
Yemen,  and  Uganda  ?till  execute  opponents 
of  the  regime.  The  number  of  executions  In 
Iran  has  risen  to  198  in  the  last  three  years. 
Banishment  to  remote  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa  continues. 
Perhaps  worte  than  banishment  is  the  Soviet 
practice  of  sending  dissenters  to  lunatic 
asylums.  In  such  a  climate,  who  <s  sane  ajiri 
'.vho  Is  really  Insane?  i 

Political  dissent  has  grown  slucei  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Rising  economic,  social. 
and  political  expectations  have  led  to  more 
questioning  and  agitation  for  change.  One 
might  expect  more  rcpre-ssion  in  unsitable 
regimes,  but  continuing  clampdowns  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  belie  tliat. 
ilinority-ruled  nations  like  lUiodesla  and 
Souvh  Africa  keep  the  blacic  majority  in 
check  through  rigorous  imprisonment.  One- 
party  states,  such  as  Spam,  Libya,  and  Haiti, 
make  punishment  of  oppositionists  a  staple . 
of  the  governing  sy.item.  When  governmenui 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  military,  the  oiBcers. 
knowing  little  but  orders  and  discipline,  run 
their  regunes  by  tribunals  and  decrees.  Tlie 
military  tends  to  regard  the  democratic  proc- 
ess as  slow  and  lueificieuL.  (Oiie  hopes  that 
Portugars  April  26  takeover  by  avowedly  pro- 
tiemocratic  military  men  will,  over  the  long 
run,  prove  au  exception  to  this  rule.) 

National  patterns  of  political  imprison- 
ment diJTer,  especially  in  regard  to  tl-:e  jail- 
er'ii  role.  Some  repressive  hands  are  bludg- 
eons, while  othei-s  work  with  a  sophirili- 
cated  cunning.  Perforce,  tliis  survey  touches 
on  only  a  small  nvimber  of  the  countries 
v^iiere  political  imprisonment  flourishes. 
(Thanks  to  the  writings  of  Solzhenii.syn, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  omitted  a.s  ob- 
vious.) 

The  story  of  any  given  prisoner  is  a  lale 
of  personal  and  family  tragedy  that  would 
constitute  a  lengthy  drama  or-docuuientary 
by  Itself.  Multiply  each  ca.se  by  at  least  one 
million,  and  the  s-xjpe  of  the  problem  can 
be  envL'aged.  Nxnnericul  e.stimates  of  prls- 
onpr=  are  a  coji.stant  prnbiem.  Often,  pris- 


oners are  not  tried,  their  families  are  not  no- 
tified, and  the  prisoner  la  vlrttially  buried 
alive.  In  other  cases,  in  which  trials  are 
held,  transcripts  are  not  available.  For  ex- 
ample, In  China  the  whole  picture  of  politi- 
cal imprisonment,  before,  durhit:,  and  after 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  is  virtually  un- 
known to  the  outside  world.  Tiie  Interefited 
reader  might,  however,  consult  with  profit 
the  recently  issued,  widely  noted  Prisoner 
of  Mao,  by  Boo  Ruo-wang  (Jean  F;isquallnl) 
and  Rudolph  Chelminski,  a  w^jrk  described 
by  the  publisher  as  "an  eyt  *iti;ebS  accotint 
of  China's  Forced  L.ibor  Camp  System,  by 
one  of  its  few  survivors  jBao  Ruo-»'ang! ." 
A  twelve-patje  excerpt  from  this  book  ap- 
peared in  the  August  28,  li>73,  issue  of  tlil^. 
magazine. 

Tiie  situation  of  the  political  prisoners  in 
post-Allenrte  Chile,  so  recently  in  the  hcad- 
lUies,  also  id  not  easy  to  determine  exactly. 
The  Junta  has  admitted  that  3oOO  deaths 
have  occurred  dttring  the  1973  overthrow  of 
the  pro-Marxist  government.  Hard  figures 
are  not  e.tsily  come  by,  but  the  former  Swed- 
ish ambassador  to  Cliile  has  cfTered  these 
si.aitUng  figures:  10,000  to  15,000  killed;  30,- 
000  chiidren  orphaned:  .  .  .  and  200,000 
people  who  have  lost  their  Job.-^  for  political 
reasons.  Add  to  this  some  8000  refugees,  and 
we  are  talking  le.ss  of  a  coiii)  c  ^*'it  than  of 
a  holocaust ! 

Somewhat  more  is  known,  fortunately, 
about  the  ov:tlook  in  that  most  youthful  of 
the  world's  natloiis,  Bangladesh.  In  1972 
the  government  i(<stied  a  retroactive  omnl- 
bii.---puwers  decree  aimed  at  citizens  thought 
to  have  collaborated  with  the  fnrcts  of  West 
Pakistan  during  Banglaaesh's  1971  war  ol 
Independence.  Between  40,000  and  50.000 
person.s  were  sentenced  to  Jail  under  the 
decree:  and  though  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman 
ha.s  declared  amnesty  for  30,000  of  the  pris- 
oners, only  12,000  have  so  far  been  released. 

Some  hope  glimmers  aljo  in  Turkey,  after 
a  three-year  military  repression  that  may 
have  detained  a  total  of  15.000  political  pris- 
oners. There,  a  broad  amnesty  bill  affecting 
50,000  criminal  and  political  prisoners  has 
been  debated  for  some  time  and  may  or  may 
not  be  passed  this  year.  These  political 
maneuveiliigs  aie,  of  course,  cold  comfort  to 
political  prisoners  long  since  catight  up  in 
police  di-agnets  and  thrown  Into  jail. 

No  glancing  account  of  the  political-police 
mind  in  action  can  convey  in  Its  full  reach 
the  terror  and  despair  that  such  regimes  in- 
spire. The  following  sketches  of  life  under 
seven  representative  police  regimes  may, 
however,  prove  Indicative; 

BUAZIL:   "OR01.B  .\NO  PROCRl  SS  " 

The  ten-year-old  mllltarv-  gi>vernm»»(it 
that  .seized  pw.ver  from  the  reformer  Joao 
Oonlart  flies  the  banner  of  "Order  and 
Progress'  and  amazes  the  world  with  Its  story 
of  Brazil's  "economic  miracle."  Order  and 
progress  have  been  achieved  by  Di-aconlan 
methods.  The  benefits  of  the  country's  rapid 
development  po  to  the  few,  while  poverty 
proliferates.  The  repression.  Jailing,  torture, 
and  censorship  spew  blood  and  dishonor  on 
whatever  gains  have  been  achieved  for 
Brazil's  100  million  people. 

Tlie  last  fixed  estimate  of  political  prison- 
ers. Ui  1972,  was  12.000.  but  currently  it  may 
be  anywhere  from  600  to  5000.  Reuters  esti- 
mates the  number  of  victims  killed  by  Bra- 
zil's notoriotis  death  squads  at  1300.  At  least 
210  political  prisoners  and  suspects  are 
known  to  have  died  In  police  custody,  mostly 
under  mysterious  cU'Cumstances.  The  docu- 
mentation of  torture  and  censorship  can 
only  evoke  memories  of  the  Nazis. 

The  army  has  long  played  a  crucial  role 
in  Brazilian  history,  helping  to  end  slavery 
In  1888  and  to  depose  Emperor  Pedro  II  the 
following  year.  But  the  tight  military  control 
that  begun  In  1964  and  wta,  further  Intensi- 
fied in  lute  1908  is  without  parallel  In  the 
coinilry'.s  history.  Countering  t!:e  repression 


ha,s  been  one  major  force,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  which  Is  Increa-iingly  at  odds 
with  the  regime,  and  a  broad  range  of  other 
oppositionists  of  varying  political  hues. 

In  a  horrifying  document,  "Report  on  Al- 
legations of  Torture  in  Brazil,"  Amnesty 
International  detailed  the  findings  of  a  1972 
Inquiry.  Names  of  1001  reported,  victims  and 
their  472  torturers  are  listed.  Eyewitness  ac- 
counts are  given.  Details  of  physical,  psycho- 
logical, and  electronic  torture  are  stat^. 
Brazilian  authorities  replied  by  banning 
from  the  press  all  Amnesty  International 
statements  on  Brazil.  (Index  magazine,  pub- 
lieihed  by  Writers  and  Scholars  International, 
has  also  docmnented  the  staggerhig  facts  of 
censorship  and  press  contj-ol  In  Brazil.) 

Political  prisoners  Ui  Brazil  ai-e  mainly 
trade  unionists,  peasant  leaders,  tiniverslty 
staff  and  students,  Journalists,  progressive 
clergy,  and  politicians  or  military  men  who 
had  supported  the  democratic  regime,  which 
was  overthrown  Ui  1964.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  clergy,  after  radical  students,  have 
been  the  major  target  of  oppression  and  tor- 
lui'e.  Priests  have  been  e.xpelled  or  refused 
re-eniry  after  foreign  trips.  Others  have  been 
jailed.  Some  Catholic  publications  and  radio 
stations  have  been  closed  down. 

An  hispiratlonal  symbol  of  church  resist- 
ance to  the  regime  is  Dom  Helder  Camara. 
archbishop  of  OUnda  and  Recife,  several 
limes  a  Nobel  Prize  nominee.  The  Archbishop 
IS  not  permitted  to  speak  publicly,  and  the 
press  cannot  report  his  activities.  An  assist- 
ant of  his  was  killed,  apparently  by  rightisc 
vigllrtutes.  In  1969.  Last  year  a  number  of  lay 
workers  associated  with  Dom  Helder  wtre 
jailed  and  tortured. 

A  few  of  Brazil's  political  prisoners: 

Maiiuel  de  Concelcao,  thlrty-seveu-year- 
o!d  peasants'  leader  who  opposed  government 
policies  aiid  was  shot  five  times  In  the  legs 
in  1908  before  he  was  Jailed.  Released  four 
d?ys  later,  he  had  to  have  one  leg  amputated. 
During  an  army  crackdown  in  1969,  he  fled  to 
the  jungle  but  v,as  capttired  in  1972,  torttired 
at  length  (his  fingernails  were  ripped  out), 
and  jailed  for  an  unknown  period.  He  has 
been  hospitalized  six  times  since  1072. 

Vera  Sllva  Araujo  Magalhaes,  a  twenty- 
four-yenr-old  Rio  student,  was  arrested  hi 
1970  for  "distributing  leaflets."  She  was  sub- 
jected to  brutal  physical  and  psychological 
tortures,  suspended  helpless  for  seven  hours, 
given  electric  shocks,  beaten,  and  wh!pp>ed. 
Her  legs  were  left  paralyzed.  She  was  tried 
and  released  three  months  later  and  lives  In 
exile. 

Father  Pran<^ois  Jentel  is  a  Prench-boni 
priesL  who  has  been  In  Brazil  twenty  years, 
working  In  the  Mato  Giosso  with  Indians  and 
peasants.  He  helped  his  village  parish  resi.sC 
Incursions  of  large  landholders.  When  there 
was  a  shooting  Incident  between  hLs  peasants 
and  armed  government  men.  Father  Jentel, 
who  was  not  Involved,  was  held  culpable  on 
a  do7,en  charges — Incltiditig  arming  peasanis 
and  Inciting  them — which  were  palpably 
false.  He  Is  serving  a  ten-year  sentence. 

Last  January  Maria  Nilde  M&scellani.  an 
educator  and  Catholic  activist  who  bad 
worked  for  Father  Jentel's  release,  was  ar- 
rested. A  fotmder  of  vocational  education  in 
Brazen,  Miss  Mascellani  was  arrested  one 
night,  and  her  bovise  and  library  were  seized. 
She  was  released  In  mid-March. 

INDONESIA:      55,000     "T.\POI.S" 

The  dii'e  human-righcs  situation  hi  this 
archlpel.vgo  is  both  chronic  and  tragic.  Indo- 
ne.~>ia  has  a  hard-core  political-prisoner  popu- 
lation of  about  55,000.  Pew  of  these  ha''e 
been  tried,  and  most  of  the  Jalllngs  date  back 
to  detentions  hi  the  raid-Sixties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1965,  an  abortive  left- 
wing  army  coup  resulted  in  the  assassination 
of  six  rightist  generals.  This  led  to  a  mass 
reign  of  terror  against  Commuulsts,  leftists, 
i>nd  suspected  leftists  that  has  been  called 
"the  most  ruthless  massacre  since  the  days 
of  Hi' lei-  "  Eetima'es  of  rh:   number  killed 
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run  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand,  and  of  those  Jailed,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  In  the  aftermath  of 
ilie  coup  that  failed,  twenty-six  massive  orga- 
nizations and  twenty-three  educational  instl- 
lUvlons  were  smashed. 

Who  are  the  55.000  Tapols  ifor  tahanan 
poHtik — "political  prisoners")?  A  Dutch 
.'Vmnesty  International  leader,  writing  in  that 
organization's  coruscating  "Indonesia  Spe- 
cial" report  a  yeas  ago.  stated:  "Officially,  all 
are  described  as  commited  Marxists  and 
prominent  members  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment .  .  .  but  (many I  are  prisoners  of  acci- 
dent or  victims  of  circumstance.  .  .  ."  For 
most  of  the  55,000.  there  have  been  no  law- 
yers, no  habeas-corpus  protection,  and  no 
defense,  because  no  case  has  been  made. 

Torture  of  political  prisoners  has  been  used 
as  a  matter  of  "routine"  and  Is  admitted  by 
the  Indonesian  Grand  Commissioner  of 
Police.  Two  years  ago  a  letter  written  by  800 
Tajiols  complained  that  "we  have  been 
pushed  hito  -self-dug  pits  covered  at  the 
bottom  with  glass  splinters.  We  have  been 
given  electric  shocks,  and  cigarettes  have 
been  used  to  burn  us.  .  .  .  Some  among  us 
have  been  shot  through  the  mouth.  .  .  .  '' 

Staggering  to  the  Imaghiation  Is  one  Iso- 
lation colony  for  politicals,  Buru  Island,  a 
hot,  fetid,  and  malarial  piece  of  land  in  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Spice  Islands,  some 
2000  miles  from  Djakarta.  Here.  10,000  Tapols 
languish,  forced  to  raise  their  own  food. 
Medicines  and  clothes  are  also  few,  loneliness 
is  extreme,  and  the  sense  of  Isolation  is  per- 
vading. There  is  talk  of  bringing  in  prisoners' 
families  and  thereby  ralshig  Burus  popula- 
tion to  50,000. 

Stark  as  it  is,  Buru  is  only  one  of  scores 
of  resettlement  areas,  military  prisons,  labor 
camps,  and  Interrogation  centers  tliroughout 
Indonesia. 

The  plight  of  three  long-term  Indonesian 
prisoners  hints  at  the  spectrum:  Sugiyah 
was  a  thirteen -year-old  schoolgirl  when  she 
happened  to  be  found  at  the  site  where  the 
generals  were  slain  lu  1965.  An  apolitical 
child,  she  has  now  spent  more  than  one-third 
of  her  life  in  detention.  Sltor  Situmorsng  is 
a  fifty-four-old  writer  who  has  been  In 
Salemba  Prison,  Djakarta,  since  1967.  Charge: 
possessing  wrlthigs  "critical  of  the  New 
Order."  Sltl  Suratih,  a  nurje,  forty-six,  was 
arrested  In  1966,  presumably  because  her 
husband  was  a  Communist.  He  has  since 
died,  but  she  was  recently  reclassified  as  a 
"dangerous"  prisoner,  apparently  because 
the  Jailers  want  to  keep  her  services  as  a 
mirse. 

TANZANIA  :     THIRD-WORLD    DILEMMAS 

Africa  may  be  flowering  with  emerging; 
nations,  but  human  rights  lie  parched  la 
the  hot  glare  of  e.xpedlency,  power  struggles, 
and  racism — white  and  black.  Considering 
the  inequities  that  allow  white  minorities  to 
suppress  black  majorities  In  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  it  may  seem  strange  to  focus 
on  Tanzania,  which  Is  In  many  ways  a  model 
of  judicious  African  self-rule. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  is,  after  all,  a 
world  statesman  who  has  Inspired  his  14 
million  countrymen  and  others  with  his 
Ideals  of  social  justice.  But  even  in  bis  coun- 
try, the  existence  of  several  hundred  politi- 
cal detainees  hidicates  the  htiman-rlghts 
dilemmas  of  emerging  nations  born  In  rev- 
oltiilon  and  hardened  by  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional Identity. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that  the 
locus  of  the  problem  here  Is  not  the  large 
mainland  mass  that  was  Tanganyika,  but 
rather  the  small  islaixls  that  comprise 
Zanzibar,  where  only  350,000  live.  Most  vic- 
'ims  are  presumed  to  be  opponents  of  the 
/ifro-Shirazi  party,  which  came  to  power  by 
vialent  revolution  In  1964.  The  Amnesty  In- 
ternational torture  report  of  1973  states: 
"The  torturers  are  the  Zanzlbarl  police  and 
-p'-'iet  police,  and  some  allegations  have 
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Slated  that  they  are  trained  by  police  from 
the  German  Democratic  Republic."  In  deal- 
ing with  Zanzibar  since  Tanzania  was  united 
with  it  in  1964,  Nyerere  has  made  errors  that 
resulted  in  tragedies.  In  1969,  when  he  sent 
two  former  Zarizibar  Cabinet  ministers  back 
from  the  mainland  under  the  promise  of  good 
treatment,  they  were  executed  in  Zanzibar. 

Tanzanian  political  prisoners  fail  Into  sev- 
eral well-defined  categories.  A  Preventive 
Detention  Act  has,  since  1962,  been  used  to 
hold  large  numbers  without  trial.  These  in- 
cluded three  from  the  revolution  of  19G4. 
Others  ai'e  involved  in  mainland  political 
squabbles,  such  as  that  ol  the  Kambona 
family  described  below.  Other  prisoners  in- 
clude perhaps  as  many  as  300  refugees  from 
Mozambique,  some  of  wliom  quit,  the  Frelimo 
movement  and  are  held  In  "preventive  de- 
tention." Occasionally,  there  are  arrests  of 
£uix)peans  or  Asians  suspected  of  spying  or 
of  economic  crimes,  wiiich  mxiy  border  on 
political  offenses.  Two  specimen  cases: 

All  Muhsin  Barwani  was  one  of  three  for- 
mer Zanzibar  Cabinet  ministers  who  fled  to 
Tanzania  in  January  1964.  Barwani  and  the 
two  others  had  been  detained  for  ten  years 
without  charge  or  trial.  This  fifty -flve-year- 
old  detainee  hasn't  seen  his  wife  or  six  chil- 
dren since  his  arrest.  In  a  1971  communica- 
tion with  his  Amnesty  International  adop- 
tion group  in  Norway.  Barwani  said  his  needs 
were:  "Books,  magazines,  proteins,  vitamins, 
and.  above  all,  freedom."  Barwani,  the  two 
other  ex-ministers,  and  twenty-.-lx  additional 
detainees  wore  released  in  late  April. 

The  family  of  Oscar  Kambona  has  suffered 
from  the  protracted  enmity  between  the 
former  Foreign  Minister  and  President 
Nyerere.  Kambona  split  with  his  leader  in 
1967  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  But 
manv  of  his  family  and  friends  were  Jailed 
for  treason.  Some  material  witne.sses  for  the 
trial  were  detained  four  years.  Otini  Kam- 
bona v.as  a  student  leader,  a  national  assem- 
bUTnan,  and  a  publisher  who  editorialized 
against  detentions  without  trial.  A  month 
later,  In  December  1967,  he  himself  was  de- 
tained under  the  act.  He  and  his  brother 
Mattiya  were  relea.sed  In  February  1972  but 
were  secretly  re-detalned  in  June  1972.  De- 
spite 111  health,  Otlnl  Kambona  had  been 
held  In  a  tiny  cell  in  Ukor.ga  Prison  with 
three  other  prisoners.  He  Is  now  in  Butimba 
Prison  In  northern  Tanzania. 

SOUTH    VIETNAM:    CIVHJAN    PRIbONLHS 

Despite  ."Vmerican  withdrawal  from  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  killing  and  suffering  drag 
on.  For  ten  years.  TV  and  the  press  have 
dramatically  documented  the  travail  of  'Viet- 
namese civilians.  Yet  all  too  little  is  known 
of  the  widespread  detention  of  civilians  in. 
South  Vietnam  for  political  reasons.  The 
civilian  prisoners  are  estimated  to  number 
t'pwardof  100.000. 

The  Parts  Ceasefire  and  Peace  Agreement 
of  January  1973  considered  the  civilian  pris- 
oner problem  only  cursorily.  If  anything,  the 
focus  on  the  military  accords  and  the  sub- 
sequent exchanges  of  prisoners  of  war  have 
drawn  attention  away  from  the  plight  of 
the  civilian  detainees.  In  brief,  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  supported  neither 
warring  side  are  still  imprisoned,  often  under 
deplorable  conditions  and  with  the  wide- 
spread use  of  torture. 

Civilian  prisoners  held  by  Saigon  (The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  lu 
forty  main  detention  centers  and  500  lesser 
places  fall  Into  four  general  categories:  (1) 
members  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
•infrastructure";  (2)  those  suspected  of  In- 
volvement with  the  NLF  at  a  low  level,  in- 
cluding peasants,  traders,  and  children;  (3) 
non-Communist  opponents  of  Saigon,  which 
includes  some  two  huudi-ed  leading  non- 
Communist  students  and  more  than  one 
thousand  Buddhists;  (4)  those  convicted  of 
common  criminal  oft'eiises.  Saigon'.?  practice 
of  reclassifying  many  political  prisoners  as 


criminals  has  made  the  top  three  iroupincs 
merge  Into  the  fotirtli. 

Conditions  at  such  main  Jails  as  Chi  Hoa 
are  abysmally  bad,  with  lack  of  sanitation, 
overcrowding,  and  a  diet  of  food  that  rots 
the  skin  and  the  teeth.  The  woi-st  helll;ole 
of  all  for  civilians  is  the  prison  on  Con  Son 
Island,  whose  human  "tiger  cages"  were  de- 
nounced In  1970.  After  the  attendant  inter- 
national outcrj.  the  Island  commandant.  Col. 
Nguyan  Van  Ve.  was  relieved  but  then  re- 
appointed In  1973!  The  shackling  of  Con 
Son  prisoners  has  left  them  deformed  para- 
lytics. 

Documentary  evidence  of  all  forms  of  tor- 
ture of  civill.-in  prisoners  held  by  Saigon  is 
among  the  grlslie:^t  In  the  world.  Tlie  Phoenix 
Program  for  uprooting  the  NFL  infrastruc- 
ture in  South  Vietnam  claims  20.000  dead.  It 
makes  no  claim  to  the  number  that  were  tor- 
tured, but  tlie  well-known  practice  of  forcing 
confessions  in  a  helicopter  after  one  suspect 
has  been  dropped  overboard  is  typical.  A  com- 
mon expression  among  South  Vietnam  police 
and  Jailers  is:  "If  you  ore  not  a  Vietcong,  we 
will  beat  you  until  yon  admit  you  are;  and  If 
you  admit  you  are,  we  will  beat  you  until 
you  no  longer  dare  to  be  one."  No  amount  of 
proof  of  the  bestiality  of  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  counter-balance  the 
savagery  of  .America's  South  Vietnamese 
allies. 

A  celebrated  civilian  prisoner  of  Saigon  is 
Hurnh  Tan  Mam.  a  student  leader  who  has 
been  a  courageous  critic  of  South  Vietnam. 
His  latest  arrest,  in  1972.  seems  to  stem  di- 
rectly from  his  opposition  to  American  policy 
in  Indochina.  He  has  been  brutally  beaten, 
given  Injections,  and  is  said  to  be  disabled, 
with  paralyzed  legs.  Mam  and  his  supporters 
say  that  they  are  part  of  a  third  political 
force,  but  Saigon  insists  he  was  a  Communist. 
When  the  government  tried  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  Vietcong  In  a  prisoner  exchange. 
Mam  declined  and  remained  In  prison. 

Sr-AIN  :    CHXTBCH  VERSUS  STATE 

"Do  you  think  Spain  is  still  a  Fascist  coun- 
try? '  Peter  Ustinov,  the  urbane  writer-actor, 
says  he  is  often  asked  that,  and  be  replies: 
"Only  in  the  winter,  when  the  hotel  rooms 
are  empty."  His  mordant  gibe  reflects  the  fact 
that  FYauco's  Spain  is  still  the  repressive 
state  that  the  dictator  set  up  in  the  Thirties 
during  the  civil  war,  at  the  cost  of  1  million 
lives. 

As  reported  in  Saturday  Review,  World 
[March  9,  1974],  Spain  remains  a  nation 
where  all  political  parties  but  the  National 
Movement  of  Franco  are  banned  by  law,  a  na- 
tion where  independent  labor  unions  are  il- 
legal and  where  the  jailers  silence  free 
expression. 

The  floating  population  of  political  pris- 
oners may.  at  any  given  moment,  be  as  many 
as  1,000,  with  many  more  awaitmg  trial.  The 
prisoner.s  include  Socialists,  Communists, 
anarchists,  Bas^que  and  Catalan  nationalists, 
priests,  lawyers,  students,  professors,  and 
writers.  More  than  two  hundred  conscientious 
objectors  are  in  jail,  hicludlng  many  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses,  but  a  new  law  seems  to  be 
improving  the  situation  for  this  group. 

In  the  wake  of  the  absassination  last  De- 
cember 20  of  the  premier.  Adm.  Luis  Carrero 
Blanco,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  crackdowns 
on  Basque  nationalists  and  leftists.  Btrt  even 
before  this  episode,  police  biutallty,  censor- 
ship, torture,  and  general  maltreatment  of 
political  prisoners  have  been  endemic. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  development 
In  Spain's  benighted  human-rights  picture 
Is  the  emergence  of  a  split  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chtirdi  and  the  regime.  The 
church  was  once  a  pillar  of  Franco's  au- 
ihoritarlanlsm.  but  now  there  Is  a  fresh  wind 
of  progressl\1sm  sweeping  the  clergy.  One 
leadUig  clerical  figure  is  the  outspoken 
Bishop  of  Bilbao,  whose  espousal  of  Ba.sque 
indiviflnalitv  led  to  his  h<ju«e  arrest,  lliere 
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are  countless  young  "rebel"  priests  whose 
defense  of  labor  and  civil  rights  often  out- 
rages the  right  wing.  A  common  practice  is 
for  Spanish  secret  police  to  Join  churcli  con- 
gregations— and  audiences  and  college  class- 
rooraa — to  spy  on  speakers.  The  list  of  priests 
finod  and  Jailed  for  "offensive"  sermons  is 
growing  dally. 

A  Spanish  prisoner  typical  of  the  repres- 
sions of  underground  workers'  leaders  is  flf  ty- 
seven-year-old  Marcelino  Camacho.  Althougli 
he  had  already  served  five  years  for  clandes- 
tine tradeunion  activity,  he  was  tried  again 
for  the  same  offenses  and  sentenced  in  De- 
cember 1973  to  twenty  years.  With  nine  other 
alleged  leaders  of  the  illegal  workers'  com- 
missions, Camacho  is  now  held  in  Cara- 
banchel  Prison. 

Narclsco  Julian  Sanz,  who  was  released  in 
October  1972,  had  spent  twenty-five  of  his 
si.xty  years  In  Jail.  A  railway  worker  who 
fought  for  the  republic  In  tlie  civil  war,  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  but  won  a  commuta- 
tion. In  1946  he  was  released  under  a  partial 
amnesty.  Seven  years  later  he  was  re-arrested 
on  charges  relating  to  his  political  and  trade- 
union  activities  as  a  Communist.  At  his  lir.st 
trial  he  got  twenty-one  years,  and  at  his 
third  trial.  In  1956,  another  twenty  .years. 
Various  general  pardons  led  to  his  release, 
but  not  before  he  had  suffered  from  spinal 
arthritis  and  ulcers. 

Ramon  Uorca  Lopez  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  years  In  September  1972  for  activities. 
Including  alleged  bombings,  on  behalf  of  a 
Catalan  separatist  organization.  To  get  his 
"confession,"  the  authorities  subjected  him 
to  continual  beatings  and  death  threats.  The 
beatings  left  him  unable  to  walk  without  the 
support  of  his  guards.  A  prison  doctor  pre- 
scribed vitamins  and  sleeping  pills  for  his 
condition. 


[Piom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1974) 
Torture,    an    Oft-icial   W^Y    or   Lrrr    in    30 

COXJNTRIES 

(By  Jean-Pierre  Clavel) 
Torture  has  now  become  a  state  institution 
In  more  than  30  countries,  a  rule  of  pain  car- 
ried out  by  technicians,  scientists,  paramili- 
tary officials.  Judges  and  cabinet  ministers. 

Documentation  comes  from  the  respected 
human  rights  agency  Amnesty  International, 
a  private  London-based  group  that  seeks 
freedom  for  political  prisoners  and  has  ofllces 
In  32  nations.  As  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  approaches,  Amnesity's  London 
headquarters  described  in  a  224-pflge  report 


allegations  and  evidence  of  torture  in  64 
countries  In  the  last  10  years. 

Most  of  what  the  agency  calls  a  "cancer- 
ous" growth  In  torture  has  occurred  in  Latin 
America,  spreading  to  22  nations  there  In  the 
10-year  period.  Portugal  and  Northern  Ire- 
land are  among  the  10  European  comitries 
named,  as  are  14  nations  in  Airlca,  7  in  Asia 
and  8  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  vast  number  of  victims  in  iirban  areas 
are  members  of  legitimate  political  organiza- 
tions, tr.ide  unions  and  youth  movements, 
profes.«iors.  women's  leader,*;,  religious  figures, 
lawyers  and  Journalists.  In  rural  situations. 
It  Is  unarmed  peasant,;,  villagers  find  even 
children  who  are  caught  in  the  torture  net. 
Contends  Amnesty  International,  "it  )s 
apparent  today  that  much  of  state  torture 
is  carried  out  by  the  military  forces,  usually 
^11  te  or  special  units,  who  displace  the  civil 
police  In  matters  of  political  security.  Their 
military  training  and  their  exposure  to  post- 
World  War  II  theories  about  'unconventional 
war"  make  them  particularly  apt  for  the 
practice  and  enable  them  to  apply  the  con- 
cept of  'war'  to  any  situation  of  civil  conflict 
no  matter  how  mild." 

In  Latin  America,  it  Is  possible  to  pinpoint 
the  arrival  of  torture  in  nations  such  as 
Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Chile  and  to  demon- 
strate the  pattern  in  which  torture  has 
spread  across  the  continent.  Nlall  MacDer- 
mot,  Secretary-General  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  reported  at  the 
United  Nations  this  June  after  a  fact-finding 
mission  that  between  3.500  and  4,000  persons 
had  been  interrogated  in  Uruguay  alone  since 
July  1972,  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
Tupamaros.  Of  these,  at  least  50  per  cent 
<»re  believed  to  have  been  tortured. 

Secret  steps  were  taken  in  Brazil  in  the 
early  nineteen-sixtles  by  a  group  of  senior 
military  and  police  officials  to  create  a  coor- 
dinated, autojiomous  torture  and  "death 
sqund  '  network  to  crush  political  opposition. 
To  train  personnel,  illustrated  lectures  and 
live  demonstrations  of  torture  were  con- 
ducted, using  political  prisoners  as  guinea 
pigs,  by  Operacao  Bandeirante.i,  once  de- 
scribed as  "a  type  of  advanced  school  of  tor- 
ture." Subsequently,  ti-alned  Brazilian  tor- 
turers traveled  to  military  academies  in 
neighboring  nations  to  conduct  courses  In 
what  Is  eur>hemistically  called  "interroga- 
tion." 

"Refinements  "  have  resulted  from  techni- 
cal and  medical  research  designed  to  develop 
techniques  of  Intensifying  pain  without  caus- 
ing death  or  irreversible  damage.  In  North- 


ern Ireland  In  1971.  security  forces  put  "sen- 
sory deprivation"  into  action  against  Irish 
Republican  Army  suspects,  using  white  noise, 
tactile  obliteration,  fatigue  end  starvation 
to  force  nervous  systems  to  "torture  them- 
selves." Dr.  Timothy  Shalllce  of  London's 
Natlonnl  Hospital  has  traced  these  methods  to 
a  clear  line  of  private  and  government-spon- 
sored research  that  began  in  the  nlneteen- 
fifties  and  Intensified  after  the  Korean  War. 
"Torture  which  was  once  a  craft,"  says  Dr. 
Shalllce,  "has  become  a  technology." 

Further  evidence  of  this  trend  was  un- 
earthed after  the  "liberation"  of  the  DOS 
(political  police)  headquarters  in  Lisbon  fol- 
lowing the  May  coup  In  Portugal.  Inside  were 
found  anatomy  charts  and  films  used  to  in- 
struct novices  in  torture  and  detailed  medi- 
cal reports  indicating  that  torture  had  be- 
come a  medical  science  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  doctors. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  abuse  of  psychiatry 
has  led  to  the  long-term  incarceration  of 
dissidents  such  as  Grigorenko  and  Plyusch 
in  execrable  conditions  inside  special  psychi- 
atric hospitals  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
committed  political  offenses  "while  of  un- 
sound mind." 

Amnesty  has  produced  a  unique  portrait 
of  a  world  which,  like  a  Bosch  phantasm.  Is 
panoramic,  almost  aloof,  chronicling  the  or- 
deals and  wasted  lives  of  men  and  women 
trapped  In  the  breakdown  of  the  rule  of 
law.  It  speaks  for  the  countless  victims  sent 
to  labor  camps  In  the  barren  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  fate  of  the  55,000  po- 
litical detainees  still  held  without  charge  or 
trial  in  the  camps  of  Indonesia,  for  defen- 
dants sent  to  the  torture  cells  beneath  the 
courtrooms  in  central  Lisbon,  for  the  crippled 
Vietnamese  Inmates  of  the  Tiger  Cages  of 
Con  Son  and  their  dead  countrymen  thrown 
from  United  States  helicopters  during  the 
years  of  overt  American  military  involve- 
ment In  Indochina,  for  the  unkno'vn  indi- 
viduals who  faced  certain  of  the  Red  Guard 
factions  m  the  violent  street  trials  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and  for  the  personal 
victims  of  South  Africa's  Brigadier  Swane- 
poel.  Brazil's  Sergio  Fleury  and  Greece's 
Colonel  Theophyloyannakos. 

Wliat  distinguishes  the  pre.sent  wave  of  tor- 
ture from  others  is  that  where  formerly  It 
presented  itself  as  a  series  of  national  crises 
(such  as  the  unleashing  of  torture  during 
the  Algerian  War  beginning  on  Algerian  pa- 
triots and  eventually  spreading  to  metro- 
politan France),  today  we  confront  an  inter- 
national network  of  "Torture  States  exchang- 
ing expertise  and  equipment. 


TOTAL  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES  TO  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

(Thousands  of  dollaisj 


AlRanlslan 200  200 

Bolivia 6,500  8,345 

Brazil 60,800  56,480 

Cambodia 363,750  335,367 

Chile 21,300  16,487 

Ghana 70  40 

Guatemala 2,350  3,598 

Haiti 200  0 

Honduras 4,650  1,752 

Indonesia 28,900  25,717 

Jordan 149,243  160,180 

Korea 234,300  161,850 

Liberia .-  600  508 

Mali ;  SO  40 

Morocco 14,860  13,246 

Nepal .-.„  35  25 

Wicaragua „•  4,450  2,799 


133 

5,5B4 

37.654 

223.  578 

10,992 

27 

2,398 


66 

2,782 

18, 826 

111,789 

5,496 

13 

1,199 


1,168 

584 

17, 144 

8,572 

70,786 

35,  393 

107,900 

53,950 

338 

169 

27 

13 

8,830 

4,415 

17 

8 

1,866 

933 

4,600 

35,500 

430,200 

608,  700 

184,400 

300 

30,300 

4,100 

10.  300 

159,600 

237,400 

,041,600 

11,600 

3,400 

112,400 

1,900 

16,600 


Pakistan 280  345  230  115  0  695,900 

Panama 550  1011  674  337  0  6  400 

Paraguay 2,350  2,733  1,822  911  0  16900 

Peru 21,300  16,037  10.692  5,346  0  142  900 

Philippines 25,400  28,559  19,040  9,520  0  709  700 

SaudiArabia 3,557  3,188  2,126  1,063  0  294  700 

Senegal 25  20  13  7  0  2  800 

SouthVietnam 1,450,000  1,100.000  733,534  366,767  0  14  618,700 

Spain 1,600  29,743  

Sudan 50  0 2  200 

Taiwan 80,400  91,624  61,082  30,541  6"  3,404  400 

Tunisia 3,900  4,046  2,698  1.349  0  46,800 

Uruguay 4.700  6,261  4,174  2,087  0  59,800 

Zaire 3,800  4,247  2,832  1,416  0  49,700 

Total 2,490,170  2,020,448  1,327,339  663,667        ~~0  27,943,800 


Nole:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  Included:  Grants,  credit  sales,  and  transfers  from  excess  stocks. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  tiie  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  In  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion  would  the  definition  In  the 
measure  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  cover  the  pres- 
ent situation  that  exists  in  tlie  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  does 
not  specifically  name  any  dictatorship. 
It  leaves  tlie  decision  to  the  process 
.spelled  out  in  the  amendment.  But 
clearly  the  Marcos  dictatorship  would  be 
a  prime  candidate,  .since  it  seems  to  fall 
in  the  class  of  repressive  governments 
at  which  the  amendment  is  aimed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  1  or 
2  moments? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Several  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill, 
and  others,  have  taken  the  opportunity 
in  a  very  quiet  way  to  express  their  deep 
concern  about  what  has  been  going  on 
over  a  period  of  time  in  the  Philippines. 

I  had  prepared  to  make  a  rather  ex- 
tensive speech  expressing  my  concei-n 
on  this  subject. 

I  feel  that  because  of  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  positive  conversation  I  had 
with  the  Philippine  Ambassador  yester- 
day, as  well  as  some  other  infoi-mation 
that  has  come  to  my  attention,  that  per- 
haps Pi-esident  Marcos  over  this  coming 
weekend  Is  going  to  make  an  announce- 
ment that  he  recognizes  some  of  the 
problems  he  ha.s.  Tlius  the  Philippine 
Government  may  begin  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  meeting  these  problems  and 
not  be  in  the  position  of  the  United 
States  telling  them  what  to  do, 

I  therefore  felt  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  not  to  initiate 
any  direct  attack  on  that  pi*oblem  at  the 
moment,  but  I  must  say  to  my  friend 
from  California,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  look  directly  at  tlie  ques- 
tion of  repression  which  he  dLstusses 
vei-y  eloquently  here. 

I  feel  a  very  strong  sense  of  friendship 
with  the  Philippines.  I  would  like  for 
them  to  lead  the  way  and  show  Uiat 
they,  as  a  Nation  that  has  been  very  close 
to  tlie  United  States  and  has  had  a  very 
strong  history  of  democracy,  can  recog- 
nize the  shortcomings  of  what  has  been 
going  on,  I  hope  they  will  do  this  of  their 
own  volition  and  not  have  to  respond  to 
some  initiative  from  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  fiicnd 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  fully  share  tlie  Sen- 
ator's concei-n.  If  reforms  do  not  occur  in 
the  Philippines,  I  will  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  an  effort  to  end  military  aid  to 
that  government.  Our  aid  should  not  be 
Used  to  repress  the  Filipino  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  the  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  here 
today  by  the  able  Senator  from  Call- 
lornia  Is  one  that  we  had  before  our 
committee. 


Might  I  say  tliat  this  proposed  amend- 
ment lias  had  very  singular  effect  The 
Senator  testified  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  In  a  very  eloquent  and 
persuasive  manner. 

For  example,  in  this  bill  no  military 
assistance  is  provided  at  all  for  Chile.  In 
this  bill  we  have  cut  out  the  drawdown 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  reduced  the  overall  military  as- 
sistance by  45  percent. 

Might  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
California  did  a  good  deal  toward  seeing 
that  accomplished,  along  with  some  of 
his  colleagues  who  were  associated  with 
his  effort  here  today. 

So  to  the  Senator  of  California  let  me 
say  that  much  of  what  the  Senator  seeks 
to  do  in  tliis  amendment  is  underway, 
and  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  we 
are  going  to  exercise  a  much  more  care- 
ful oversight  from  a  committee  point  of 
view  on  the  whole  foreign  aid  program 
tlian  we  have  in  the  past. 

We  have  started  this  in  the  past  year 
and  we  had  staff  members  of  our  com- 
mittee go  abroad  who  then  came  back 
with  reports. 

Those  reports  were  acted  upon  by  tlie 
committee,  which  tightened  up  on  for- 
eign aid  by  requiring  better  accounting, 
by  preventing  transfers.  I  think  there  is 
a  more  direct  accountability  tlian  we 
liave  ever  had  before. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  might 
not  press  liis  amendment  today  because 
the  purpose  that  he  seeks  is  the  purpose 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  here  fully 
suhscribes  to,  as  does  the  dLstingui'shed 
ranking  member  here  of  the  minority, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
C.-vsr.  I . 

We  arc  in  full  sympathy  v.ith  what  the 
Senator  is  seeking  to  do  and  we  believe 
we  can  better  do  it  by  our  hearings  and 
testimony,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
California  gave  to  us,  by  a  very  precise 
oversight  operation  on  the  aid  progi-am. 
and  by  looking  at  the  program  coimtrj' 
by  coimtry  to  see  what  kind  of  funding 
goes  on  and  what  kind  of  progi'ams  are 
developed. 

I.  therefore,  would  urge  upon  the  Sen- 
ator, knowing  of  his  deep  commitment  to 
this  amendment,  that  he  give  us  the 
chance  to  produce  some  results  for  him 
in  the  coming  year  and  not  press  the 
amendment  here  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
give  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  raising  thi.s  i-ssue  and 
then  to  join  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota in  the  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
find  it  appropriate  on  this  occasion  not 
to  press  it  on  tliis  bill. 

We  in  the  committee  are  engaged  in 
what  I  tliink  is  the  first  operation  with 
the  chance  of  success,  getting  a  hold  on 
this  program.  One  of  the  requii'ements 
for  doing  that  is  to  pass  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  not  to  have  the  matter  go  on 
as  it  did  in  the  past  on  a  continuing  res- 
olution. 

We  have  in  this  bill,  as  I  am  sme  the 
Senator  appreciates,  a  rather  con.slder- 


able  advance  on  earlier  programs  in  tire 
matter  of  controls,  of  oversight,  of  more 
sound  provisiotts  for  budgeting,  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  pointed 
out,  a  reduction  of  the  loose  authority 
for  transfer's. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  stick 
close  to  the  committee  bill,  as  close  as 
we  can,  because  we  have  received  ttie 
assui-ance  we  have  not  had  before,  that 
the  administration  will  support  us  in 
these  important  matters  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  accompli-sh. 

I  hope,  therefore,  the  Senator  will  find 
it  in  his  heart  and  in  his  mind  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  at  this  juncture, 
with  the  assurance  that  his  objective  is 
the  same  as  ours,  and  he  can  produce  it 
at  any  time  in  the  future  when  he  thinks 
it  is  useful. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  two  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  their  statement  about 
my  efforts.  I  am  delighted  that  what  I 
have  done  up  to  now  has  contributed 
to  the  cuts  in  mihtsuy  assistance,  of 
which  so  much  goes  to  repressive  gov- 
ernments. I  am  delighted  that  there  is  % 
general  agreement  that  we  must  go  much 
fui'ther.  I  recognized  the  importance  of 
getting  away  from  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  on  to  an  authorizing  bill. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  fine  pro- 
\isions  in  the  pending  authorization  bill, 
including  the  phaseout  of  grant  mihtary 
assistance  over  a  3-year  period. 

I  hope  we  Cim  go  further  in  cutting 
back  all  forms  of  military  aid  to  dicta- 
torial regimes,  and  that  we  will  do  so 
soon. 

If  tlie  Senator  can  a.ssure  me  that  the 
o\  or;  ight  planned  by  the  committee  csm 
and  will  include  hearings  on  the  specific 
issue  of  mihtary  aid  to  repi-essive  gov- 
ernments, and  can  assure  me  that  such 
hearings  can  be  held  by  April,  and  mill 
provide  me  a  full  opportunity  to  consult 
with  the  coiiunittee  on  those  hearings 
and  to  suggest  certain  witnesses.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  agree  to  his  suggested 
approach. 

I  recognize  tliat  the  amendment  I  have 
introduced  is  very  complicated.  It  may 
not  be  the  very  best  way  to  achieve  the 
goals  that  we  share.  If  it  can  be  submitted 
to  a  full  examination  by  the  committee, 
I  would  accede  to  the  request  of  the  two 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  respond  to  tlie 
Senator  by  saying  that  this  request  that 
he  makes  is  entii'ely  in  line  with  our 
tliinking. 

As  tlie  Senptor  knows,  I  have  spoken 
to  Senator  McGee,  who  handled  this  bill 
yesterday.  We  are  in  full  agreement.  I 
am  sm-e  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  on  this. 

We  will  have  hearings  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  We  vrill  take  up  the  Senator's 
amendment.  The  Senator  will  be  Invited 
as  a  witness  to  present  testimony  and  to 
mvite  other  witnesses. 

The  proposal  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator is  so  significant  and  Is  so  complex. 
The  formula  is  very  complex.  I  think  tliat 
it  does  require,  may  I  say  respectfully, 
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very  thoughtful  consideration  and  a  good 
deal  of  testimony. 

If  the  Senator  will  accept  our  commit- 
ment as  a  word  of  honor,  he  can  rest  as- 
sured that  we  will  proceed  forthwith 
along  the  lines  that  he  has  indicated. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  that  commit- 
ment include  hearings  on  the  specific 
subject  of  military  aid  to  repressive  gov- 
ernments, together  with  legislative  pro- 
posals along  the  lines  I  have  suggested? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  Ab- 
solutely. The  Senator,  I  would  hope, 
would  want  to  introduce  his  amendment 
again  in  the  94tli  Congress  so  tliat  we 
can  have  a  specific  piece  of  legislative 
language  to  relate  the  testimony  to  and 
on  which  to  base  our  questions  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And  we  can  get  to 
these  hearings  by  April  at  tlie  latest? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  we  can. 

Tlie  Senator  said  April  at  the  latest. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way :  We  will  get  into 
it  in  the  April  and  May  period.  The  Sen- 
ator Itnows  how  things  go  here  in  tlie 
Senate  in  the  January,  Februarj-,  and 
March  period.  We  often  do  not  get  down 
to  our  detailed  annual  legislative  busi- 
ness until  some  time  in  tlie  April-May 
period.  I  want  to  be  precise  and  honest 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  tliat  we  have  to  move  faster  next  year 
because  of  the  new  budget  process. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  we  shall.  We 
will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  two  Sen- 
ators very  much. 

Witli  that  understanding.  I  witlidraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Tlie  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  2001, 
and  asli  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  total  contributions  authorized  here- 
in to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  segment  or 
subdivision  of  this  world  organi7ation  shall 
not  exceed  $156,148,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  it 
now  stands  before  the  Senate,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  24-perccnt  increase  in  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations.  My 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  would  elim- 
inate the  increase  and  authorize  the  same 
amount  as  current  estimates  for  1974; 
namely,  $156,148,000. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  voting  to  save  the  taxpayers 
$37,552,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  has  been  on 
record  a  number  of  times  expressing  the 
view  that  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  should  be  brought  down 
to  25  percent.  It  is  well  above  that  now. 

Tliis  amendment,  while  it  would  not 
bring  it  down  to  25  percent,  would  bring 
it  down  toward  that  figure. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Stales  has 
been  providing  very  substantial  sums  to 
the  United  Nations.  Throueh  the  years. 


I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
world  organization.  But  I  think  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  could  help 
create  some  sense  of  responsibility  In 
that  world  organization  if  it  would  take 
a  harder  stand  on  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions wliich  the  American  people  put 
up. 

Of  the  138  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, 92  have  an  outstanding  debt  ol 
$204  million  in  back  dues. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  two  member 
republics  owe  SI  10  million. 

Mr.  President,  besides  having  a  good 
effect,  in  my  judgment,  on  the  United 
Nations,  in  that  it  should  bring  about  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  other  member  nations,  it  would 
save  the  American  taxpayers  $37,552,000. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  Congre.ss  can 
justify  increasing  its  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  for  this  one  program 
alone  by  24  percent. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  high  inflation. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  period  when 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  said 
that  we  need  to  put  some  brakes  on 
spending. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  United 
Nations  be  cut  below  what  it  previously 
had  received.  I  just  propose  that  the 
increase  advocated  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  be  eliminated  so  that 
the  figure  would  be  that  figure  which  is 
the  cunent  level  for  tlie  1974  funding. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  one  or  two  quick  observations 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Tlie  amount,  of  cour.se,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated, is  equivalent  to  what  was  made 
available  in  fiscal  1974. 

I  think  we  should  note,  however,  that 
since  fiscal  1974  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  inflation,  and  the 
value  of  that  money  has  depreciated 
greatly,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  all  of  us. 

Inflation  has  taken  its  toll  on  all  of  our 
resources. 

The  point  that  I  believe  should  be 
made  is  that  this  is  not  money,  as  such, 
for  the  operation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  Actually,  what  you  liave  here 
are  funds  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
which,  in  the  main,  have  had  a  rather 
good  record. 

The  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram is  a  good  program.  It  is  one  that 
has  gained  the  support  and  the  com- 
mendation of  not  only  our  country  but 
other  countries  as  well. 

One  of  the  finest  programs  they  have 
in  the  United  Nations  is  the  Children's 
Fund.  It  has  great  popular  support  all 
through  the  United  States.  How  many 
times  have  we  seen  little  children  going 
door  to  door,  raising  money  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund?  It  not  only  has  funds  of  the 
treasury  but  a  great  deal  of  voluntary 
funds  as  well.  There  is  an  increase,  I 
believe,  of  $3  million  provided  for  the 
Children's  Fimd. 

A  major  amount  of  money  that  was  ap- 


proved by  the  committee  was  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  McGee,  who  has  been  vei-y  active 
in  the  United  Nations  work  relating  to 
the  U.N.  development  program.  The  rea- 
son for  that  increase  was  the  changing 
of  the  bookkeeping,  so  to  speak.  We  are 
going  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  I  believe, 
for  the  U.N.  contribution  which  picks  up 
part  of  one  fiscal  year  and  then  puts  it 
in  anotlier,  so  to  speak.  In  other  words, 
we  are  trying  to  get  the  American  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
So  while  the  figure  looks  rather  large — 
it  is  $20  million — it  really  is  not  that 
amount  in  tprms  of  increased  funding. 

The  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  has 
the  sum  of  $10  million.  I  would  like  to 
refer  tliis  matter  to  our  expert  on  United 
Nations  activities,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  defense  of  wliat  I  think 
was  a  very  legitimate  request  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
have  to  take  the  time  to  repeat  this,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
have  been  over  this  matter  many  times: 
and  I  had  great  applause  for  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  when  we  were  able,  while 
I  was  at  the  U.N.  to  reduce  the  American 
contribution  to  25  percent  in  the  basic 
budget  of  the  U.N.  It  had  been  running 
at  33  percent,  35  percent,  and  40  percent 
over  the  years.  The  intent  was  to  get  it 
down  to  25  percent.  But  in  getting  it 
down  to  25  percent,  as  we  rounded  up 
votes  among  the  developing  areas — the 
Africians  and  the  South  Asians  and  the 
like — we  also  had  to  make  clear  that  we 
were  not  cutting  back  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  that  process. 

Tliere  are  two  budgets — the  basic 
budget  of  the  U.N.  and  the  voluntai-y 
programs  of  the  U.N.  Therefore,  when 
we  ended  with  a  continuing  resolution  in 
Congress  at  the  end  of  that  year,  we  had 
to  revert  not  to  the  commitment  that 
had  been  requested  in  the  new  budget — 
namely,  the  $90  million  figure  for  the 
UNDP — but  to  the  preceding  year  budget 
figure  of  $70  million  because  of  the  rules 
by  which  we  carry  out  a  continuing  res- 
olution process,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
Thus,  it  became  necessary  to  draw  down 
from  the  next  budget  that  $20  million 
difference,  because  it  was  already  com- 
mitted and  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  agreement  at  the  time  we  were 
able  to  cut  back  the  American  basic  per- 
centage of  a  contribution  to  25  percent. 

It  was  a  matter  of  commitment,  a 
matter  of  credibility,  a  matter  of  the  in- 
tegiity  of  our  Government  at  a  time  we 
got  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  struc- 
turing of  the  basic  budget  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  hang 
together  very  well  for  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  applaud  McGee  for  getting 
the  25  percent  when  a  part  of  the  reason 
we  could  succeed  in  that,  when  evei-yone 
said  we  could  not  do  it,  was  to  assure 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  we  would  live  up 
to  our  commitments  in  the  voluntary 
areas  of  the  U.N.,  particularly  the  UNDP. 
They  are  not  the  same  budget,  but  they 
were  cut  from  the  same  cloth,  when  one 
tries  to  make  headway  on  the  politics 
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that  takes  place  in  the  United  Nations  or 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  one  of 
those  who  know  best  of  all  the  imix»r- 
tance  of  integrity  of  commitments,  and 
that  is  the  key  to  the  integrity  in  that 
particular  commitment.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
consider  withdrawing  his  amendment. 
We  are  never  going  to  catch  up  to  that 
unless  we  face  it.  It  is  a  split-year  con- 
tribution because  of  that  carryover  of 
the  continuing  resolution  in  1973.  We  are 
tiying  to  correct  that  phenomenon.  It 
was  not  our  doing,  except  that  we  did 
have  a  continuing  resolution  rather  than 
the  new  bill.  For  that  reason,  we  are 
caught  in  that  bind.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  face  up  to  it. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  consider  a  reconsideration  of  that 
measm-e.  I  know  how  deeply  he  feels 
about  the  entire  matter;  and  because  of 
tlie  success  we  experienced  in  cutting 
our  basic  contribution  percentage,  I  am 
asking,  in  the  same  spirit  of  understand- 
ing, that  he  accommodate  with  respect  to 
tiie  need  for  picking  up  that  difference 
on  the  first  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

In  talking  earlier  today  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  which  committee 
handles  the  United  Nations  funding,  I 
expressed  the  view  that  the  United 
States  probably  was  putting  up  31  per- 
cent. He  said: 

No,  that  is  low.  Ii  is  closer  to  35  pci-cent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  mentioned 
tlie  need  to  work  with  the  other  United 
Nations  members  and  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  them — the  politics  of  it — and  that  is 
certainly  an  important  point.  But  I  can- 
not help  note  three  important  votes  in 
the  past  month. 

One  vote  was  on  the  motion  to  oust 
South  Africa,  a  clearly  illegal  action.  The 
United  States  strongly  opposed  it,  and 
we  were  able  to  muster  22  votes  against 
91  affirmative  votes. 

With  respect  to  the  resolution  to  per- 
mit the  terrorist  Arafat  to  address  the 
United  Nations — that  is  not  illegal;  it  is 
perfectly  proper  if  tlie  organization 
wants  to  invite  a  terrorist  to  address  it — 
the  United  States  strongly  opposed  it, 
and  we  were  able  to  obtain  three  allies. 

On  the  third  vote,  to  give  official  ob- 
server status  to  the  Arafat  gi'oup.  the 
United  States  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  95  to  17. 

So  I  am  in  strong  basic  disagreement 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  contains  this 
sentence : 

The  level  of  our  support  for  the  UNDP  is 
seen  by  the  developing  nations  as  a  measur- 
ing stick  for  the  seriousness  of  our  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  organization. 

I  say  that  the  developing  nations — 
and  all  the  other  nations,  for  that  mat- 
ter— who  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  would  have  a  lot  more  respect 
for  the  United  States  if  Congress  would 
stop  continually  pouring  in  more  and 
more  funds,  upping  it  every  year.  I  think 


we  would  be  better  off,  and  it  would  bring 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  to  that 
organization. 

Frankly,  I  am  unwilling,  in  the  month 
of  December  of  1974,  to  vote  to  reward 
the  United  Nations  for  the  actions  it  took 
in  November.  I  am  not  saying  funding 
should  be  reduced.  I  do  not  favor  reduc- 
ing below  the  level  of  previous  funding, 
but  I  do  feel  that  we  should  not  increase 
the  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  the  following  Senators  be  list- 
ed as  cosponsors :  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada 'Mr.  Cannon*,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rothi  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Proxmire  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOM- 
FNifi>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Tlie  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  say  more  in  this  colloquy  with  my  be- 
loved colleague  from  Virginia,  but  I 
think  that  the  whole  program  at  the 
United  Nations  requires  that  at  least 
we  keep  something  straight  for  the 
record. 

In  any  political  situation,  whether  it 
be  here  or  up  there  or  anywhere  else, 
we  try  to  cross  one  bridge  at  a  time,  and 
we  build  on  those  bridges.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator:  I  think  there  was  a  danger- 
ous precedent  set  when  they  threw  South 
Africa  out  of  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
not  what  the  United  Nations  was  cre- 
ated for.  That  is  not  the  way  we  ti-y  to 
establish  the  integrity  of  that  body,  or 
to  enricli  it. 

I  agree,  likewise,  that  there  was  a  se- 
rious flaw  in  the  tactical  decision  to  ad- 
mit the  PLO  up  there,  to  have  their 
hearing.  But  the  thing  that  it  says  to 
all  of  us  is  that  it  is  still  an  open  body 
in  which  we  make  our  case  and  we  have 
to  win  our  vote.  And  we  lost.  But  we  still 
have  the  power  of  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  which  Is  tlie  ultimate  deter- 
mining factor. 

I  was  there  the  very  week  that  these 
two  votes  occurred.  I  must  say  that  the 
sliock  effect  of  them  was  rather  consid- 
erable, and  that  we  were  already  begin- 
ning to  get  a  regrouping  of  the  United 
Nations  to  reconsider  all  that  had  been 
done.  That  is  a  large  factor  in  explain- 
ing why  they  failed  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  the  CamhKJdian  Government  of  Lon 
Nol.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
do  make  a  difference. 

We  cannot  take  our  blocks  and  go 
home  because  we  get  mad  or  because  we 
lose  a  vote.  We  are  much  stronger  in 
protecting  our  interest  in  the  direction 
that  we  go  by  being  there  than  by  run- 
ning back  to  the  haven  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  sticking  out  our  tongues  at  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  remind  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
tliat  at  the  very  time  we  were  cutting  the 
percentage  of  the  American  contribution 
to  25  percent,  the  Soviet  Union  delegate 
arose  on  the  floor  before  those  nations 
and  said,  "If  the  Americans  win  this 


vote,  we  are  going  arbitrarily  to  cut  ours 
from  the  Soviet  Union."  They  were  go- 
ing to  cut  it  as  an  arbitrary  action. 

The  respon.se  from  the  U.N.  nations 
was  dramatic.  The  United  States  was 
proposing  to  exercise  its  decision  through 
the  machinery  of  the  U.N.  honoring  that 
process.  The  Soviet  Union  was  going  to 
defy  tlie  U.N.  end  slice  its  own.  They  were 
laughed  out  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  afternoon. 

If  we  work  at  it,  we  have  our  best 
chance  in  this  international  forum  that 
has  done  ridiculously  stupid  things 
.sometimes,  but  that,  likewise,  has  pro- 
duced very  rewarding  and  positive  ac- 
tions at  other  times. 

The  world  is  not  going  to  dance  to  a 
tune  just  because  we  snap  our  fingers 
or  because  we  orate  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  It  demands  a  give  and  a  take. 
That  is  why  we  cannot  be  rumiing  the 
United  Nations  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  to 
balance  it  all  off  in  terms  of  the  gains 
tliat  we  really  can  make  underneath. 
Where  we  have  them  there,  where  we 
can  talk  to  tliem  behind  scenes,  the  real 
decisions  are  being  made:  the  decisions 
that  brought  the  Soviets  and  the  Amer- 
icans together  for  the  first  time  in  the 
cease-fire  in  the  Middle  East.  For  the  first 
time  that  was  finally  agreed  to.  It  was 
only  possible  there,  in  those  halls.  The 
same  thing  can  recui*  every  time  we  have 
a  great  world  crisis. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator,  in  his  proper 
sense  of  pique  over  what  they  did  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa — because  they  are 
entitled  to  be  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, too.  as  the  Soviets  are,  and  as 
Franco  in  Spain  is,  as  dictators  all  over 
the  world  are.  It  is  not  a  little  collection 
of  democratic  states.  It  is  not  a  league 
of  the  Americas.  This  is  a  United  Nations 
of  all  the  world,  with  all  of  the  differ- 
ences that  are  reflected  in  that  spectrum. 

We  very  well  have  to  work  at  selling 
our  case,  and  using  what  we  beUeve  to  be 
our  sense  of  direction  as  one  of  the  great 
ai-guments  for  restraint  in  the  world 
body.  With  all  of  the  discouragements,  I 
submit  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  all  we 
have,  and  it  offers  us  the  one  chance  be- 
yond holing  up  here,  as  a  rock  to  our- 
selves, in  order  to  try  to  protect  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Our  national  interest  is  best  protected, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  cro.ss 
cm-rents  of  different  policies  and  differ- 
ent views  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, it  is  frustrating,  but  it  has  to  be 
wortli  oui-  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields    time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will,  in  his  commendable  fashion,  give  us 
a  little  extra  consideration  here  in  the 
liglit  of  v.hat  I  believe  is  a  legitimate 
administration  request;  namely,  that  be- 
caase  of  the  increased  cost  of  all  the  serv- 
ices that  are  midertaken  today,  the  sum 
for  last  year  is  not  adequate  and  it  has  to 
be  modified  to  some  degree. 

We  have  the  $20  million  for  the  United 
Nations  development  program,  which  is. 
as  has  been  explained  by  the  Senator 
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from  Wyoming,  basically  getting  tlie 
fiscal  calendar  and  the  annual  calendar 
into  syndironization.  It  is  an  accoimt- 
ing  figure. 

That  is  really  \ihat  it  boils  down  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  point  out 
that  the  administration  itself  did  not 
ask  that  that  be  done.  The  administra- 
tion itself  only  asked  for  $10  miUlon  in 
regard  to  that,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  am  guided  by  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  administration, 
I  should  say,  docs  support  tills  figure 
now.  The  Senator  is  correct,  however,  it 
asked  for  $10  million. 

Did  not  the  administration  ask  for  the 
$10  million  on  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency? 

May  I  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
Senator,  in  the  light  of  his  argument? 
Why  not  take  the  $10  million  that  was 
asked  for  by  the  administration  and  add 
that  to  his  figure? 

Also,  because  there  lias  been  a  con- 
sidei-able  inci-ease  in  the  cost  of  items, 
we  might  increase  somewhat  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senntor  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  point  out 
that  if  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment  which  is  before  us,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  then  can  fimd 
any  of  these  to  whatever  extent  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  deems  desira- 
ble— ^the  children's  fmid  100  percent, 
some  other  fund  not  100  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
Senator,  but  the  real  problem  Is  that 
unless  we  take  into  consideration  what 
has  been  at  least  suggested  here  by  the 
administration,  we  are  just  going  to  find 
ourselves  with  inadequate  rcsomxes  in 
the  authorization. 

I  say  again  that  it  all  comes  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  If 
they  caimot  make  a  good  case  there,  they 
are  not  going  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  since  he 
mentioned  the  administration 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  com- 
mittee report  says  that  the  President 
requested  $153,900,000.  The  committee 
approved  that  request  and  authorized 
an  additional  $30  million  over  and  above 
what  the  adminiiitratlon  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GUR- 
NEY>.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  e.vpired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  time  do  we  have  remaining? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  reads  in  the  sum 
of  $156,148,000.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Senator  make  the  amendment 
read  $165  million. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  $165  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
such  a  congenial,  wonderful  person,  such 
a  wonderful  Senator,  that  I  am  somewhat 
persuaded  to  accept  his  suggestion,  al- 
though I  do  not  like  the  Idea  at  this 
particulai-  time  of  going  above  the  1974 
figure. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  change  the  figm-e  to  $165  million  on 
assurance  of  support  from  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  a  new  section 
as  ioUows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  or 
this  Act.  total  contributions  authorized  here- 
in to  the  tJnlted  Nations  or  to  any  segment 
or  subdivision  of  this  world  organization  shall 
not  exceed  $165,000,000.  ' 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  just  do  that,  to  save  time,  on  a  voice 
vote  and  pass  it? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  tliink  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  we  are  for  him,  $165  mil- 
lion. We  shall  save  ourselves  some  time. 
We  have  to  be  through  with  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  mianimous  consent  re- 
quest, by  not  later  than  6  p.m. 

We  have  nine  amendments  to  go  yet. 

Mr.   HARRY   F.   BYRD,   JR.   I   have 

gone • 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  you  are  a  good 
man.  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me 
have  a  voUcall,  because  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  w  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays,  whj-  not  go  for 
the  whole  amount? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would 
prefer  that,  but 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to  go 
for  the  $165  million,  but  we  are  going 
to  go  light  a  Christmas  tree,  just  as  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  tree 
would  be  much  brighter  if  we  have  some- 
thing to  vote  on.  I  do  not  want  a  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  a  $30-odd  million  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  it  is  not  a 
reduction? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  will  be  another 
opportmiity  for  the  Senator  to  vote  on 
tlie  reduction  on  the  overall  ceiling. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  will  be  a  $28  million  re- 
duction from  what  the  committee 
brought   in. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  can 
do  better  than  that,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  feel  cer- 
tain  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  point  is.  If  we 


are  going  to  vote,  if  we  agree  witli  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  we  not  have  a 
vote  and  save  time,  we  can  go  for  tlie 
lesser  amount.  If  we  are  going  to  vote, 
I  would  rather  vote  something  meaning- 
ful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  wants 
to  increase  it? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No,  I  do  not  want 
to  increase  it.  I  want  to  take  his  original 
figure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment  is 
for  the  $165  million  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  asked  for,  and  if  the 
Senator  insists  upon  a  roUcall,  we  will 
have  to,  of  course,  accommodate  him; 
but  I  would  hope  he  might  be  willing  to 
accept  his  victory,  which  is  in  hand. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  have  a  10-mlnute  roll- 
caU? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Ab.solutely. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   I   ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  have  a  10-mmute  roll- 
call. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
GuRN£y>.   Without   objection.   It   is   so 
ordei-ed.  Do  Senators  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
GuRNEY).    All    remaining    time    having 
been  yielded   back,   the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.>.  as  modified.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
tMr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT>,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Waslungton  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke», 
aie  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Creorgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  is  absent  be- 
ti'.use  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoni 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mi-. 
Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


INo.  618  Leg. 

YEAS— 65 

Allen 

Domeulci 

Munsneld 

Bartlctt 

Dominick 

McClellan 

B«rh 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Beall 

Eastland 

McGoveru 

Beaucti 

Fannin 

McintjTe 

Bentfeii 

Fong 

Metzenbaum 

Bible 

Goldwatfcr 

Mondale 

Biden 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Brock 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Buckitv 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Hanseu 

Pastore 

Byid. 

Helms 

Pearson 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Proxmire 

BjTd.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Rlblcoa 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Church 

Inouye 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Curtis 

Johnston 

WUlUm  L. 

Dole 

Long 

Stennls 
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Symington 

Tower 

Young 

Taft 

Tunney 

Thurmond 

Welcker 
NATS— 27 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Baker 

Javlts 

Percy 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mathlas 

Sparkinan 

Clark 

McGee 

Stafford 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Ervin 

Haskell 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

Hruska 

So  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.'s  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  the  floor.  May  we  have  order? 

TIME    LIMITATION    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  any  remaining  amendments  today  be 
limited 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber,  please? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  any  remaining  amendment  today  be 
limited  to  15  minutes,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Church  on  which  there  be 
a  limitation  of 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  the 
Senator  will  change  his  request  to  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Church,  I  would 
hope  to  have  a  half  hour.  There  Is  sm 
amendment  that  relates  to  these  two  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  . 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  the  same  courtesy  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  but  there  is  another  original 
amendment  of  my  own  which  I  am  cer- 
tain will  take  about  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Bayh 
and  two  amendments  by  Mr.  Church. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  each  roUcall 
remaining  today  that  there  be  only  10 
minutes  allocated  with  warning  bells  to 
be  sounded  after  the  first  2 ''a  mhiutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Are  these 
back-to-back  votes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Then  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  send  an 
unnumbered  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

foreign  assistance  ceiling 

Sec.  44.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
obligated  during  fiscal  year  1975  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign 
Military  Seles  Act,  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  and  section  401  of  Public 
Law  89-367  providing  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  mav  not  exceed  $4,300,000,- 
000. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  about  a 
montli  ago  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  I 
offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend?  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate,  please? 

The  Senator  may  resume. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
shortly  before  the  election,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  which  placed  a  $5  billion 
ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1975  foreign  aid 
obligations,  not  including  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  purpose  was  to  establish  an  over- 
all ceiUng  of  $5  billion  for  all  of  the  bi- 
lateral aid  programs,  both  economic  and 
miUtary. 

That  amendment  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  62  to  21. 

Other  cuts  were  made  in  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  at  that  time  and  then,  as  the 
Senators  will  remember,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  had  thought  in  view  of  the  action 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  whole  Senate 
that  the  committee  would  be  cognizant  of 
a  desire  that  then  existed  to  cut  back  on 
foreign  aid  or,  at  least,  to  hold  the  hne 
and  prevent  the  program  from  growing 
even  more  expensive,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  Federal  deficit,  the  inability 
of  the  Congress  to  control  spending,  the 
worsening  economic  conditions  in  the 
country,  and  an  inflation  that  liad  gone 
out  of  control. 

Instead,  the  committee  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  raising  the  foreign  aid 
program  levels  and  opening  new  spend- 
ing loopholes  that  will  make  available  an 
additional  $350  million. 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  the  new 
committee  bill  is  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  larger  than  the  earlier  bill  as  It 
was  originally  proposed  to  the  Senate  a 
montli  or  so  ago. 


I  have  a  table,  Mr.  President,  that 
shows  the  various  increases  that  the 
committee  added,  which  come  to  $347 
million  above  the  previous  level.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Increases  in  S.  3394  made  in  committee  after 
recommittal 

I.  Changes  in  authorizations: 
Economic     aid     to     Indo- 
china         -r$67,000. 000 

Food  and  nutrition +39,000.000 

Middle   East    ilsrael) +89,500.000 

Total    additions 195,  500,  000 

Military  credit  sales — 50,000,000 

Net     addition -145,500,000 

II.  Other  additions: 

Use    of    loan    reflows    for 

disaster    aid +110,000,000 

Additional     military     aid 

funds  as  a  result  of  de- 
lay in  effective  date  for 

chargmg  costs  of  mUltary 

nii.?sions    -57,000.000 

Additional      mUitary      aid 

from  changes  in  excess 

defense  articles  provision 

(estimate)    +35,000.000 

Total  additional  for- 
eign aid  in  revised 
version  of  S.  3394..     +347,000,000 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  regret  the  commit- 
tee's action,  Mr.  President,  all  the  more 
because  in  the  weeks  since  my  ceiling 
amendment  was  passed,  it  has  become 
ever  more  clear  that  our  national  econ- 
omy is  in  a  dire  condition. 

More  than  ever,  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  is  to  exercise  fiscal  restraint,  to 
bring  the  Federal  budget  imder  some  el- 
fective  control. 

I  should  think  that  necessity  would  be 
all  the  more  obvious  to  Senators  in  view 
of  tie  fact  that  we  1-ave  been  overriding 
Presidential  vetoes.  I,  myself,  have  been 
voting  to  override  these  vetoes  knowing 
that  it  would  cost  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  money  and  yet  feeling  the 
programs  in  tli3se  cases  justified  the  in- 
creased cost,  as  long  as  we  found  other 
places  to  cut  the  budget  in  the  exercise 
of  some  semblance  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  am,  therefore,  again  proposing  to 
amend  S.  3394,  the  pending  bill,  by  plac- 
ing a  ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1975  foreign 
aid  obligations,  excepting  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

I  am  now,  however,  proposing  a  lower 
ceiling  than  previouslj',  an  overall  ceil- 
ing of  $4.3  billion. 

This  ceiling  has  been  calculated  to  al- 
low expenditures  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  the  continuing  resolution  now  op- 
erating. In  other  words,  if  the  Senate 
were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  we  would 
simply  hold  the  line  on  the  Senate  pro- 
gram at  the  present  level  of  spending, 
as  authorized  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  now  governs  that  program. 

In  other  words,  the  rate  of  foreign 
aid  spending  pertinent  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  during  the  second  half  of  the 
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year,  but  under  a  regular  authorization 
rather  than  a  continuing  resolution. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcors  at  this  point  a 
table  •Rhich  dlsi^ars  expenditures  under 
tiie  continuing  resolution,  expenditures 
Ho  they  took  place  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  fiscal  year  1975  expenditures  as  they 
would  be  allowed  by  this  bill  if  the  cell- 
ing were  not  Imposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

FORflGN  AID  PROGRAWI  ttVELS  (EXCEPT  U.S.  CONTRIBU- 
TlOnSTOTHEMULTOATERAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS) 


|1n  millions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year 
1975 

Fiscal  year 
1975  at 

provided 

continuing 

Fiscal  year 

by  a  3394 

■esolution 

1974 

(new 

rale 

(actual) 

version) 

Economic  aiJ: 

AID 

1. 677 

1.929 

2,890 

Public  Law  480 

996 

1,152 

996 

Peace  Cojps... 

82 

77 

82 

Military: 

Grants.-. 

1,250 

'1,678 

1,289 

Credit  sales.... 

325 

32S 

405 

Total 

4,330 

5,161 

5,662 

<  Does  not  include  2  eipenditures  of  a  1-time  nature:  emer- 
fency  aid  to  Israel  and  emergency  drawdov/n  for  Cambodia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  creation  of  a  $4.3 
billion  ceiling  would  not  require  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  In  the  same  categories 
as  delineoted  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  administration  would  ha\'e  au- 
thorizations under  the  various  bills, 
meaning  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  before 
us.  Public  Law  480,  Peace  Corps,  the 
other  bills  relating  to  bilateral  foreign 
aid. 

The  administration,  combining  these 
bills  together,  would  have  authorization 
totaling  $5.6  billion  and  would  be  allowed 
the  flexiiaihty  to  fund  fully  those  pro- 
grams it  deems  essential  and  to  trim 
those  it  deems  marginal. 

While  I  normally  would  not  approve 
allowing  the  executive  branch  such  dis- 
cretion, I  believe  In  this  case  such  dis- 
cretionary authority  would  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  face  to  face  with 
some  tough  decisions  on  priorities,  con- 
trary to  Its  usual  practice  of  attempting 
to  perpetuate  all  programs  at  full  fund- 
ing levels. 

There  is  little  more  that  needs  to  be 
said,  Mr.  President.  The  confused  and 
misguided  purpose  of  much  of  our  vast 
and  largely  outdated  foreign  aid  program 
is  now  manifest.  The  sad  state  of  Ameri- 
can economy  is  clear  for  everyone  to  see. 
The  only  question  which  remains  is 
whether  CTongress,  which  holds  the 
pursestrlngs  of  Federal  spending,  has  the 
will  to  take  corrective  action. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment,  by  plac- 
ing a  responsible  limit  on  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  constitutes  such  action  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate  today. 
But  if  tiie  Seiaate  by  its  vote  indicates 
that  it  is  unwiUing  to  hold  foreign  aid 
spending  at  Its  present  level,  as  author- 
ized by  the  contimiing  resolution,  I  shall 
tlien  propose  a  second  amendment  set- 


ting a  ceiling  of  $5  biUion  as  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  before  the  hill  was 
recommitted. 

This  $5  billion  ceiling,  as  Is  shown  on 
the  table  which  I  have  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, would  hold  fiscal  year  1975  spend- 
ing to  a  level  roughly  equal  to  that  of 
fiscal  1974,  and  would  thus  stand,  at 
least,  as  a  clear  statement  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  want  to  see  the  foreign  aid 
program  increased  beyond  the  level  of 
last  year's  spending. 

I  hope  tnat  the  Senate  wil"  approve 
the  lower  ceiling,  the  $4.3  billion  ceiling. 
However,  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling 
at  either  level,  whether  it  is  $4.3  billion 
or  $5  billion,  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  bringing  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  our  Federal  budget  in  line  with  the 
grim  realities  facing  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

So  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator  fr(un 
Delaware  'Mr.  Roth>  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
ic  infozmed  that  trntil  the  time  expires 
on  this  amendment,  no  further  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE.  Resei-v'ing  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  will  not  object.  I  just  want 
to  understand  what  it  is  before  we  agree. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
about  1  or  2  minutes 

Mr.  CASE.  On  my  reservation,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  add,  I  be- 
lieve, a  few  significant  words  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  which  would  except  from  the 
President's  discretion  to  apply  the  cuts 
necessary  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  funding  which 
is  presently  going  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? The  Cha\T  hears  none.  It  Is  so 
ordered.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by   Mr.   Church   add   the  following: 

"This  limitation  notwithstanding,  all 
iunds  appropriated  for  Israel  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
tJerse^'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  tell  the  Chair,  is  this  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Senator  re- 
quested a  half -hour? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 


Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator,  if  that  Is  necessary,  such 
part  of  my  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  operating 
on  his  own  time,  the  15  minutes,  the 
7'2  minutes?  It  shall  not  take  that  long. 

Very  frankly,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana finds  a  great  deal  of  merit  In  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  One  of  the  reservations  I 
have  about  it  is  the  discretion  which  is 
permitted  the  President  as  to  where  the 
cuts  mandated  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  should  be  made. 

I  imderstand  the  great  sensitivity  that 
exists  in  the  Middle  East  area  as  it  ap- 
plies to  this  bill.  I  know  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  con.sideration  as  to  how 
this  measure  can  be  applied  without 
rocking  the  boat  as  far  as  executive  ne- 
gotiations are  concerned.  But  I  feel  that 
what  we  are  about  to  embark  upon  in 
this  foreign  aid  bill  is  to  find  omselves 
involved  in  significant  financing  of  both 
sides  of  a  very  difficult  political  and 
military  contest. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  imperative  for  us  to 
maintain  the  balance  in  that  part  of 
the  world  as  far  as  the  State  of  Israel  is 
concerned,  because  their  adversaries  are 
getting  such  a  tremendous  investment 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  For  that  reason 

I  feel  that  the  amount  that  is  in  this  bill 
as  far  as  maintaining  that  balance  for 
the  State  of  Israel  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent cut  below  that  figure. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  find  some  way 
to  guarantee  that  we  could  deescalate  on 
both  sides.  But  until  we  get  some  per- 
manent agreement,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  permit  this  kind  ol 
open-ended  discretion  to  be  given  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
situation  as  far  as  those  opposing  these 
amendments  is  concerned,  timewise? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  time  for  the 
opposition  Is  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  JiLst  for  an  inquiry  as  to 
time. 

I  understand  that,  but  is  there  15 
minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  then  15  minutes  on  the 
amendment,  itself,  as  far  as  the  opposi- 
tion goes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Thirty  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  original 
amendment  had  one-half  hour,  of  which 

II  minutes  have  been  used.  This  amend- 
ment has  15  minutes,  of  which  3  minutes 
have  been  used. 

Mr.  CASE.  Three  minutes  have  been 
used  by  the  proponents  ajid  none  by  the 
opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Who  is  in  cliarge  of  the 
time  ill  opposition  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Minnesota  controls  the  time 
for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  CASE.  To  both  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  Thank  you  vei-y  much.  I  ask 
that  the  time  spent  hi  this  mte resting 
colloquy  not  be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has,  in  a  sense, 
modified  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  do  not  have  any  objectioia 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  ask- 
ing. I  see  no  reason  to  have  two  votes  on 
tliese  mattei-s. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  object  so  well  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am 
viilling  to  accept  the  amendment  that  he 
has  offered  modifying  my  amendment. 
I  would  hope  that  this  could  be  done  on 
a  voice  vote. 

However,  I  will  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  do  we  not  just 
yield  back  the  remaining  time  on  the 
Bayh  amendment,  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  and  we  will  get  that  into  the 
full  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church).  We  still  have  time 
to  debate  the  remainder  of  the  time  on 
the  Church  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now,  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  that  what  we  have  here  Is 
approximately  4  minutes  time  that  re- 
mains on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  approximately  14  min- 
utes that  we  would  have  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  a  comment  in  reference  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee— Senator  Griffin,  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  McGee,  Senator  Case. 
and  Senator  Javits — sent  to  our  col- 
leagues a  letter  on  December  2,  pointing 
out  what  v/e  thought  were  some  of  the 
harmful  reactions  which  would  come 
from  the  Church  amendment.  I  just  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
some  of  those  comments. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
v.Jth  the  authorizations  that  are  in  the 
bill,  is  the  work  of  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  coopei-ation  with  the  admin- 
St ration,  to  ti-y  to  work  out  a  sensible 
'oieign  assistance  program  that  would 
b:  intf  In  some  new  controls  and  restraints 
H!>on  the  foreign  aid  administration. 


This  legislation,  as  proposed  and  as  be- 
fore us,  will  slash  the  President's  request 
by  18  percent.  It  is  over  a  $600  million  re- 
duction In  what  the  administration  asked 
for  in  foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  1975. 

This  is  the  largest  percentage  cut  of 
any  authorization  bill  considered  by 
Congress  this  year.  We  believe  that  we 
have  acted  responsibly.  The  committee 
has  also  reduced  military  grant  assist- 
ance activities  by  $400  million,  foreipn 
military  credit  sales  by  $150  million,  and 
Indocluna  postwar  reconstruction  by 
$322,800,000. 

The  total  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance request  for  Indocliina  has  been 
sla.shed  by  $1  billion.  That  is  no  small 
amount  reduction  and  savuig  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  might  add  that  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate,  sponsored  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Idaho,  would  preempt  the  role  of 
the  authorizing  and  the  appropriating 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foresti-y,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  all  made  or  will  make  care- 
ful and  deliberate  decisions  as  to  where 
and  for  what  pm-poses  and  in  what 
amounts  U.S.  foreign  assistance  funds 
are  to  be  spent.  Each  of  these  com- 
mittees has  a  responsibility  to  this 
ixjdy.  These  committees,  maliing  their 
recommendations  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  acting  on  those  recom- 
mendations, have  already  made  deci- 
sions. A  ceiling  on  all  these  proposals 
ignores  these  decisions,  decisions  made 
by  tlie  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  com- 
pels the  President  to  impound  fmids  for 
wliich  Congress  has  already  expressed 
its  support. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  this  is  enormously 
unportant,  and  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
who  hear  this  statement  will  pay  great 
attention  to  it. 

Carrymg  just  one  step  fui'ther  tlie 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made,  what  we  are  doing  is  giving 
the  President  the  authority  to  write  a 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Tire  Senate  has  been  complaining  for 
the  past  2  or  3  years  that  tlie  Executive 
has  taken  over  all  oui*  responsibilities. 
Honestly,  we  handed  them  over  to  him. 

In  this  amendment,  what  we  are  doing 
is  saying  this  to  the  President,  after  we 
have  put  authorizations  in  this  bill,  after 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  Senate  in  support  of  tliat 
committee  has  put  authorizations  on 
Public  Law  480,  and  after  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  acted  and  Con- 
gress has  supported  or  modified  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  decision: 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  through  this 
charade.  We  have  shown  the  folk.s  back  home 
that  we  are  respon.slble  legislators.  But  we 
didn't  really  mean  It.  Yovi  go  alier.d  and  cut 
what  you  want  to  rwx,  evcepr  do.'i't  rut 
Israel. 

No  one  in  tills  bod>-  ha&  a  bcLtcr  stand- 
ing with  respect  to  support  lor  Israel 


than  tiie  junior  Senator  fiom  Minne- 
sota. Most  of  the  amendments  relating  to 
Israel  hi  the  bill  before  the  Senate  were 
either  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  me. 
But  now  we  are  going  to  say  that  w'e  can 
have  a  ceihng  but  it  will  not  affect  Israel. 

What  is  really  being  said  is  that  the 
slashes  or  cuts  that  are  to  be  made  will 
have  to  be  made  out  of  other  program^. 
What  are  some  of  these  otlier  programs? 
Well,  Public  Law  480  grant  programs. 
That  is  a  program  used  to  alleviate  hun- 
ger in  the  world:  the  food  production 
program  in  this  Foreign  Assistance  Ac. 
programs  designed  to  increase  food  pi-o- 
duction  m  developing  countries,  espe- 
cially those  facing  major  food  shortages: 
drought  relief  and  rehabihtation  assist- 
ance to  countries  that  are  the  victims  of 
natm*al  disasters  such  as  we  have  had  in 
the  Sahel  and  in  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

It  also  means  reduced  economic  assist- 
ance to  Egypt  and  Jordan,  which  v.  ould 
jeopardize  U.S.  efforts  in  moderating 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  will  defi- 
nitely mean  that  we  will  have  to  cut  fur- 
ther the  U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  We  have  ah-eady 
made  one  cut  here  today  on  that. 

It  would  also  come  out  of  the  di,<;aster 
reUef  efforts  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  Cyprus.  Bangladesh,  and  the 
Hondura,s — coimtries  that  have  been  re- 
ceiving our  cooixjration. 

This  would  further  mean  that  we 
would  make  a  cut  in  population  pro- 
grams. In  other  words,  a  ceiling  amend- 
ment would  substantially  reduce  U.S. 
efforts  directed  at  alleviating  the  cause.-: 
lor  economic  instabihty  in  the  world. 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  tliis 
ceiling  amendment  does  not  apply  only 
to  tills  particular  bill.  This  is  not  a  way 
to  change  tlie  authorizations  only  in  this 
bill.  It  would  change  authorizations  in 
every  piece  of  legislation.  wii,h  the  ex- 
ception of  aid  to  Israel,  of  all  the  foreign 
assistance  law  we  have.  I  think  this  has 
to  be  given  the  most  thoughtful  consid- 
eration, and  I  hope  it  will  receive  firm 
rejection. 

We  aie  saying  to  the  President : 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  dldni  quite  know  what: 
to  do.  We  went  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill. 
We  authorized  a  certain  amount  for  InUu- 
china.  We  authorized  a  certain  amouat  for 
food  assistance.  We  authorized  a  ceitai;'. 
amount  for  food  assistance.  We  authorised 
certain,  specific  amounts  for  populatlop.  and 
famUy  planning.  We  authorized  a  certain 
amount  for  education  and  health.  We  author-  " 
ized  a  certain  amount  of  naoney  for  disaster 
relief.  We  authorized  a  cert«ln  amouut  of 
money  for  food  assiitauce.  Aftfr  we  got  all 
through  with  it,  we  said  we  didn't  mean  it  at 
all.  We  just  wanted  to  prove  that  we  knew 
how  to  do  It:  but  now  v.-e  arc  going  to  tell  ro\i. 
Mr.  President,  tJiat  after  we  have  done  !t.  you 
go  ahead  and  make  the  cuts  wherever  you 
want  to  lualte  them,  of  «1  3  billion. 

I  submit  that  if  that  is  the  way  \\  e  are 
going  to  legislate,  we  are  violating  what 
was  done  in  Congiess  in  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act,  when  we  said  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  "You  have  to  quit  im- 
poiuiding  money." 

What  we  ai-e  really  saying  here  is  that 
we  want  the  President  to  do  our  work 
lor  us.  that  we  are  willing  to  give  him 
sojt  of  blanket  authority,  sort  of  genera; 
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authority,  to  just  tamper  with  and  alter 
the  appropriations  or  the  authorizations 
within  the  limits  we  set,  and  those  limits 
are  rather  large. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment,  which  cuts  to  the  heart  of 
our  whole  foreign  assistance  program, 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  makes  a  very 
beguiling  argument.  He  says  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  be  abdicating  its 
own  responsibility  by  turning  the  matter 
of  cutting  foreign  aid  spending  over  to 
the  President  to  decide  and  that  we 
should  do  our  job  here.  I  havei  no  argu- 
ment about  that.  I  thought  we  had  done 
our  job  here. 

A  fev/  weeks  ago,  we  brought  a  bill  to 
the  floor,  and  the  Senate  exjilessed  its 
will  overwhelmingly  to  cut  the  bill.  Then 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  got  the 
bill  recommitted.  Instead  of  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  vote  of  the 
Senate,  which  had  indicated  a  desire  to 
hold  down  foreign  aid,  to  establish  a  ceil- 
ing that  at  least  conformed  with  the  level 
of  spending  in  fiscal  year  1974.  a  Senate 
which  had  made  it  evident  that  it  did 
not  want  to  see  the  pragram  enlarged 
gets  back  a  bill  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  ignores  the  Senate 
entirely  and  adds  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  more  to  the  bill  than  had  been 
originally  presented  for  the  consdderation 
of  this  body. 

Is  this  body  sovereign  or  is  it  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee?  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  its  members.  I 
have  served  on  it  for  many  years.  But  I 
had  thought  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  e:i- 
ercised  the  sovereign  right  to  decide  how 
large  the  foreign  aid  bill  should  be.  The 
Senate  has  been  repudiated  by  the  com- 
mittee, ignored  by  the  committee,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  it  cast  its  vote 
so  overwhelmingly. 

What  am  I  asking?  I  am  not  asking 
that  this  program  be  cut.  I  am  asking 
that  it  be  maintained  at  its  present  level, 
as  authorized  by  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion of  Congress.  Is  that  such  a  drastic 
request? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
not  holding  the  line  on  any  other  form 
of  spending  that  we  are  overriding  Presi- 
dential budgets  and  adding  billions  to 
the  overall  cost  of  the  Government, 
where  are  we  going  to  find  the  place  to 
cut?  Here,  I  suggest,  is  at  least  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  hold  the  Bne.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  hold 
the  line  at  the  present  level  of  spending 
and  thus  avoid  the  additional  amounts 
of  money  that  the  committee  now  recom- 
mends we  add  to  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  since 
it  is  the  only  way  we  can  accomplish 
any  limitations  on  spending,  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  the  fonn  Lhis 
amendment  takes.  If  we  were  doing  our 
job  properly,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
offer  this  amendment,  in  my  judgment, 
but,  in  view  of  the  record,  it  is  necessary. 
Because  I  think  we  need  to  hold  the  line 
on  spending,  at  least  prevent  this  pro- 
gram from  growing  larger  than  it  pres- 
ently is,  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reaffirm  the  position  it  took  so  emphat- 


ically a  few  v/eeks  ago  and  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  just  say  that  there  is  a  $700  million 
difference  between  this  amendment  and 
the  one  we  looked  at  6  weeks  ago.  That 
was  a  $5  bilhon  ceiling;  this  is  a  $4.3 
billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  attention  to  two  points.  One. 
we  have  fought  here  for  years  to  assert 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  national  priorities  and 
what  shall  be  the  national  dispositions. 
An  amendment  like  this  negates  com- 
pletely that  concept.  We  have  it  within 
oiu-  power  to  reduce  any  and  every  item 
specifically,  passing  on  its  merits.  An 
across-the-board  cut  like  this  simply 
transfers  tlie  very  authority  for  which 
we  have  fought  so  hard  to  the  President. 

The  other  thing  I  wish  to  point  out, 
and  that  is  very  serious,  is  that  the 
adoption  of  Senator  Bayhs  amendment 
by  Senator  Church  does  not  save  the 
matter.  Certainly,  in  extremes,  consider- 
ing the  terrible  trouble  Israel  is  In,  we 
hope  that  she  will  get  the  aid  which  Con- 
gress intends  she  should  get.  But  the 
idea  that,  well.  Israel  is  bailed  out,  so  let 
us  cut  it  in  this  way,  is,  I  hope,  not  one 
that  should  be  swallowed  by  those  who 
have  a  profound  consideration  for  the 
total  foreign  policy  of  a  country.  Israel, 
as  well  as  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  will  be  much  better  served  with 
an  intelligent,  balanced,  substantively 
jastified  foreign  aid  program,  including 
its  o'vn,  rather  than  being  saved  out  as 
an  exception. 

Much  as  I  understand  and  am  deeply 
involved  with  and  sympathetic  to  the 
exigency  which  sought  to  be  met  in 
that  regard,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
fault  on  my  part  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  that  should  not  save  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  will  not,  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  points  have  really  all 
been  made,  I  think.  I  should  like  to  sum 
them  up  from  a  little  different  viewpoint. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  what  we  are  votmg 
on  now  may  very  well  determine  whether 
we  get  an  authorization  bill  or  not.  As 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  has  pointed 
out,  after  the  failure  of  the  last  bill, 
those  of  us  who  were  especially  con- 
cerned about  it  in  the  committee — got 
together  with  the  administration  and 
worked  out  legislation  which  has  received 
the  promise  of  administration  approval. 

Now,  we  are  not  subservient  to  the  ad- 
ministration, but  we  are  practical  people 
here,  and  we  know  that  a  foreign  aid 
bill  cannot  pass  this  body  unless  admin- 
istration supporters  support  it.  We  have 
to  have  that.  This  bill  will  do  it.  With 
the  bill  that  the  committee  has  proposed 
and  such  amendments  as  we  have  ac- 


cepted so  far,  we  are  going  to  get  a 
foreign  aid  bill.  If  we  get  something  less 
than  that,  we  shall  not  get  it,  because 
the  administration  would  rather  have,  in 
many  ways,  a  continuing  resolution, 
which  we  do  not  want. 

We  want  this  bill  because  of  its  own 
substance,  and  because  it  contains  strong 
provisions  for  congressional  oversight 
and  approval  and  much  in  the  way  of 
improvement  of  accounting  procedures, 
which  everybody  in  this  country  wants, 
and  certainly  this  Congre.ss  should  in- 
sist upon  getting  in  order  to  maintain 
its  control,  and;  indeed,  to  reestablish  its 
control  over  this  spiawlmg  program. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  amendment 
will  not  succeed.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  point  that  I  should  like  to 
underscore.  We  all  support  the  Bayh 
amendment  as  such.  We  do  not  need  it  in 
the  committee  bill.  We  do  need  it  with 
Senator  Church's  amendment.  Other- 
wise, aid  to  Israel  will  be  drastically  cut. 

This  just  points  out  that  what  we  are 
doing  with  Senator  Church's  amend- 
ment is  to  say,  across  tlie  board,  that 
the  President  can  do  anythmg  he  pleases 
in  order  to  cut  this  bill  by  a  further  $1.3 
billion,  roughly,  which  is  a  drastic  cut. 
Its  effects  have  already  been  underscored 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  amendment  will 
fail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  case  has  been  made.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  stated  it  very  suc- 
cinctly again.  We  have  worked  to  perfect 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  better  than 
what  we  have  had;  not  as  good  as  we 
would  like,  but  the  best  we  can  get  with 
any  cooperation  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
and  between  the  Senate  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  That  is  no  small  order,  and 
this  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
if,  for  some  reason  or  another,  we  amend 
it  to  a  point  where  the  President  feels  he 
has  to  veto  it,  we  shall  go  right  back  to 
a  continuing  resolution.  Then  all  the  re- 
forms we  worked  so  hard  to  put  in  this 
legislation,  where  we  are  pliasing  out 
military  assistance,  where  we  put  on 
country  ceilings,  where  we  prevent  the 
kind  of  transfer  of  funds  that  has  been 
taking  place  over  the  years— all  of  that 
will  go  down  the  drain. 

So.  in  the  name  of  trying  to  cut  an 
authorization,  we  literally  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  reform  that  we  sought  in  tliis 
legislation. 

I  regret  that  we  do  not  have  more 
Senators  here  to  listen  to  this,  because 
if  they  were  here,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  they  would  reject  this 
amendment.  I  hope  and  pray  that  they 
will,  because  what  we  are  up  against 
now  is  whether  we  want  a  better  for- 
eign assistance  bill  or  whether  we  want 
to  go  back  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  we 
have  had  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
^econd. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  we  vote,  may 
may  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues? The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin)  has  a  mes- 
sage he  wishes  to  call  up  out  of  order. 

I  ask  the  parliamentarian  if  we  may 
do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  the  time  Is  xmder  control. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
have  no  more  than  5  minutes,  with  the 
time  not  counted  on  either  side. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  time  to 
count  against  us. 


SAN  CARLOS  MINERAL  STRIP 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
irom  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  7730. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  7730)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property  lo- 
cated within  the  San  Carlos  Mmei-al 
Strip,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  13  of  the  Senate  engrassed 
nmendment,  after  'Provided,",  Insert:  That 
in  no  event  shall  any  person  receive  total 
compensation  under  this  Act  in  excess  of 
$150,000:  Provided  further. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  House,  there  ap- 
pears the  language — 

Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  any  per- 
.son  receive  total  compensation  under  this 
Act  in  excess  of  $150,000. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  of  the 
facts  which  gave  rise  to  this  bill,  that 
there  may  be  claims  which  exceed  $150,- 
000.  Since  it  Is  obviously  inequitable  to 
compensate  those  whose  claims  are  less 
than  $150,000  in  full  while  only  compen- 
sating one  whose  claim  might  exceed 
$150,000  to  the  extent  of  that  amount, 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  provide 
full  compensation  for  all  affected  per- 
sons. For  this  reason,  I  am  offermg  an 
amendment  changing  the  dollar  limita- 
tion from  $150,000  to  $300,000.  The 
amount  of  any  claim  of  course,  must  be 
proven  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
governmental  practice. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  th.at  since  the 
House  passed  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  these  interested  in  the  bill 
in  the  House  have  informally  agreed  to 
accept  the  amendment  which  I  now 
offer. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei-k 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

strike  "SISO.OOO"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof.  $300.000". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  tlie  amend- 


ment of  the  House  with  the  amendment 
which  I  have  prcHXJsed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  this 
amendment  been  cleared  with  the  ap- 
propriate parties  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  appropriate  parties  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  also  with  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding  to  me. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUT^/IPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  be- 
lieve a  rollcall  is  in  order  on  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Church 
amendment  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
.sas  'Mr.  Pdlbright),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Mr.  Macntson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


[No.  519  Leg. 
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NOT  VOTING— 8 

Bellmon 

Hartke 
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Ervin 

Haskell 

Talmadge 

Fulbrlght 

Hruska 

So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  ^\-as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mi-.  President,  I  was  dis- 
tressed and  dismayed  to  learn  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended very  minimal  ceilings  on  all 
military  assistance  to  tlie  Republic  of 
Korea  over  the  1975  to  1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Helms)  .  The  Senator  will  suspend.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  time  to  be  yielded 
unless  an  amendment  is  offered.  I  believe 
the  time  on  the  bill 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  ask  that  the 
words  "and  for  otlier  purposes"'  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre^dent, 
may  we  have  order  m  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  the  words  "and  for  other  pur- 
poses". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  pro  forma  amend- 
ments are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  section  15  on  page  25  relating  to 
termination  of  military  assistance  to 
South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  distressed  and 
dismayed  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Poi- 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended very  minimal  ceilings  on  all 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  over  the  1975  through  1977  fi.'ical 
years,  with  a  complete  phaseout  after 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesioeni. 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  Senator  will  continue. 

Mr.  FONG.  This  would  mean  that 
after  fiscal  year  1977,  no  militarj-  aid  in 
the  form  of  gi-ants  and  no  miUtary  aid 
in  the  form  of  credit  sales,  wliich  tlie 
Republic  of  Korea  v.ould  pay  back  in 
both  principal  and  interest,  could  be  ex- 
tended by  the  U.S.  Government  to  that 
coimti"y. 

Meantime,  the  committee  bill  would 
fail  to  permit  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
fulfill  its  modernization  needs  to  del  end 
itself. 

I  most  vigorously  protest  this  action  cf 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  believe  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, if  retamed  in  the  final  version  of 
this  bill,  would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  that  area. 

I  believe  it  would  v.  itliout  a  doubt  in- 
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crease  the  danger  of  war  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Although  the  committee  report  states 
that  the  committee  took  this  action  to 
phase  out  military  aid  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  "because  of  its  serious  concern 
about  the  increasingly  repressive  meas- 
iirec  of  the  South  Korean  Government," 
I  point  out  that  the  effect  of  tlie  amend- 
ment would  be  not  only  to  endanger  the 
incumbent  administration  in  South  Ko- 
rea, but  it  would  endanger  as  well  tlie 
dissidents  in  South  Korea  whom  the 
committee  views  as  being  repressed. 

For,  if  war  is  waged  against  South 
Korea,  it  will  be  waged  not  only  against 
the  incumbent  administration  It  will  be 
waged  against  all  the  people  of  South 
Korea,  including  the  students,  the  clergy. 
and  the  others  who  disagree  witli  the 
incumbent  administration  in  th^  Repub- 
lic of  Korea. 

I  say  this.  Mr.  Piesident,  based  on 
my  observations  during  my  visit  to  South 
Korea  in  October.  During  my  visit,  whicli 
was  part  of  my  official  Far  East  journey 
to  look  into  U.S.  defense  posture  in  the 
Pacific.  I  conferred  with  our  State  De- 
partment representatives  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  I  conferred  witli  our  U.S.  mili- 
tary people  stationed  in  Korea.  I  met 
with  many  different  officials  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  with  many  others. 

The  question  of  dLssent  and  the  dissi- 
dents came  up  in  many  of  the.se  conver- 
sations. Without  exception,  I  was  told 
that,  although  the  di.ssidents  disagree  on 
some  issues  with  tlie  incumbent  admin- 
istration of  South  Korea,  the  dissidents 
are  equally  as  adamant  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  conquest  by  North  Korea.  They 
vigoroasly  oppose  attempts  by  the  Com- 
munist North  to  take  control  oi  govern- 
ment in  the  South.  j 

I  would  like  to  interject  h^re  that, 
when  I  was  in  South  Korea.  I  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  democratic  practices 
that  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  South 
Korean  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet 
were  undergoing  two  weeks  of  intensive, 
public,  face-to-face,  sometimes  abrasive 
questioning  by  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  South  Korea  Legislation. 

To  me,  this  is  evidence  of  considerable 
democratic  progress  in  a  nation  which 
became  independent  in  this  century  only 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  period 
of  less  than  30  years. 

I  fear  what  the  committee  proposal 
would  be,  however,  is  to  give  a  signal  to 
the  regime  in  the  North — the  People's 
Republic  of  Korea — that  the  United 
States  is  abandoning  the  people  of  the 
South,  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  With 
such  a  signal,  the  Peoples  Republic  may 
well  be  tempted  to  wage  war  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

After  all,  the  North  Korean  Conimu- 
ni.st  regime  directed  the  recent  assassi- 
nation attempt  against  the  President  of 
South  Korea  which  resulted  in  Uie  mur- 
der of  his  wife  instead.  Tlie  a.ssassin  ad- 
mitted he  was  an  agent  of  tlie  North. 

In  addition,  the  North  Korean  regime 
had  a  tunnel  dug  through  the  demlli- 
tRri7,ed  zone,  which  was  discovered  just 
before  Pi-esident  F'ord  visited  South 
Korea  last  month.  This  was  patently  an 
effort  to  Infiltrate  into  South  Korea 
without  detection.  My  colleaguejs  will  re- 


call that  our  U.S.  forces  under  the 
United  Nations  command  in  the  demili- 
tarized zone  suffered  some  casualties  as 
did  the  South  Korean  forces. 

Mr.  President,  to  deny  the  Republic  of 
Korea  the  opportunity  to  modernize  its 
defenses  through  U.S.  military  aid  would 
be  to  renege  on  the  assurances  our  Gov- 
ernment gave  the  people  of  South  Korea 
when  we  withdiew  so  many  of  our 
American  troops  from  South  Korea.  We 
told  them  we  would  sharply  reduce  our 
manpower  forces  in  Soutli  Korea  but  to 
offset  that,  we  would  help  tliem  modern- 
ize tlieir  forces. 

This  modernization  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  people  of  South  Korea — 
the  inciunbent  administration,  the  dis- 
sidents, the  entire  population  of  South 
Korea — who  have  fought  and  struggled 
so  long  and  so  hard  to  remain  outside  the 
yoke  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  15  years  ago  when  I  was 
in  Korea  it  was  still  a  war-devastated 
land.  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  people  of 
South  Korea  in  those  15  years.  This  is 
now  a  progressive,  modern  nation  which 
is  making  a  prodigious  effort  to  become 
self-reliant  and  to  retain  independence 
for  its  people. 

Let  us  not  now — after  all  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  and  hardship  on  the  part  of 
tlie  people  of  South  Korea  and  after  all 
the  effort  and  sacrifice  and  hardship  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  to  help 
tliem — deny  the  people  of  South  Korea 
the  assistance  which  we  promised  so  they 
can  modernize  their  forces  and  thereby 
deter  war,  if  possible,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves, if  neceasai-y. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  difficulty 
of  attempting  to  alter  the  provisions  of 
tlie  pending  bill  under  the  severe  time 
restraints  governing  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure. Tiierefore,  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment to  urge  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee adjust  the  onerous  and  ill-advised 
provisions  of  this  bill  when  they  write  the 
final  version  to  come  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  adjournment  this  month. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill,  Senator  Humphrey. 
who  is  expected  to  lead  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. Senator  Humphrey  assured  me  he 
would  do  his  best  to  have  the  conference 
committee  ameliorate  the  harslmess  of 
the  Senate  provisions  on  Korea. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
fully  support  the  compromise  worked  out 
witli  the  administration  on  S.  3394,  I 
cannot  help  but  share  the  same  concerns 
expressed  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii   (Mr. 

FONG • . 

The  Republic  of  Korea  remains  vital 
to  our  security  interests  in  Asia.  Our  in- 
terests involve  maintaining  stability  and 
seciu-ity  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

It  is  important  the  Republic  of  Korea 
maintain  it.s  strong  defense  capability  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  movement  to- 
ward detente  in  East  Asia. 

And  finally,  I  believe  we  must  assist 
the  Republic  of  Korea  military  forces 
achieve  self-reliant  defense  capability. 

Therefore.  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  'Mr.  Fong)  in  expressing  my 
concern  over  these  cuts. 

I  regret  deeply  that  the  Senate  of  the 


United  States  has  chosen  to  cut  back 
funds  for  Korea.  We  need  to  strengthen 
that  beleaguered  land  as  it  seeks  to  hold 
the  line — in  ti-uth  our  line — against  ag- 
gi'ession  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wishes  to 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENicK.  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
uaw  section: 

FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     CEILING 

Sec.  44.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  which  may 
be  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1975  under 
the  F'orelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  For- 
eign MUilary  Sales  Act,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  .section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam,  may  not  exceed 
$5,000,000,000.  This  limitation  notwithstand- 
ing, all  runds  appropriated  for  assistance  to 
I.srael  shall  be  obligated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  asked  me  for  1  minute,  and  I  am 
liappy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Sennior. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—S.  4033 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  this  re- 
quest liaving  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  that  at  such  time  as  S.  4033, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  AEC,  is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  tliere  be  a  time  limitation 
tliereon  of  1  hour,  witli  tlie  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  or  their  designees, 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  thereto  of  30  minutes,  a  time 
limitation  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  of  20  minutes,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  tlie 
Senator. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  amendment  that 
the  Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  62  to  21 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

At  that  time,  the  election  was  locm- 
ing.  Now  the  election  is  over.  Other  than 
that,  I  know  of  no  significant  change  In 
the  situation  except  a  worsening  of  our 
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own  economic  conditions  at  home,  a  fur- 
ther weakening  of  the  stockmarket  which 
has  now  fallen  below  600  on  the  Dow 
readings,  and  an  inflation  that  grows 
daily  more  serious. 

Therefore,  one  would  supix)se  that 
there  is  an  obligation  on  this  body  to  tr>' 
and  hold  the  line  on  that  kind  of  spend- 
ing which  has  inflationary  effect,  and 
foreign  spending  has  just  such  con- 
sequences. Even  tlie  economists  ai"e 
agreed  on  this. 

Tlie  ceiling  I  now  propose  is  $700  mil- 
lion above  the  present  level  of  spending 
for  foreign  aid.  But  the  committee  asks 
us  to  approve  $1,300,000,000  more  than 
the  present  level  of  spending  for  all 
forms  of  bilateral  foreign  aid. 

The  Senate  has  already  rejected  my 
argument  tliat  we  hold  the  hne  at  the 
present  level  of  spending.  Apparently, 
the  desire  here,  based  on  some  kind  of 
agreement  that  has  been  worked  out  by 
certain  Members  of  the  Senate  and  cer- 
tain spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
is  to  increase  foreign  aid  spending. 

That  decision  has  been  made.  But  if 
tlie  Senate  would  adopt  tliis  amendment, 
we  would  at  least  keep  the  general  level 
of  foreign  aid  spending  for  our  various 
bilateral  programs  in  line  with  spending 
last  year. 

We  would  increase  it  above  the  pres- 
ent level  as  authorized  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  but  we  would  at  least 
avoid  expanding  it  beyond  the  level  that 
obtained  during  fiscal  year  1974.  Five 
billion  dollars  Is  enough. 

The  committee  has  not  only  gone  above 
last  year's  spending  level,  but  it  has  add- 
ed an  additional  third  of  a  billion  dollars 
to  this  bill  since  the  Senate  considered 
it  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  can  see  no  possible  justification  for 
this  action.  It  seems  to  me  a  clear,  if  not 
contemptuous,  disregard  of  the  previous 
vote  of  the  Senate  which  approved,  by 
62  to  21  tills  $5  billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  I  was  astonished  and  distressed  that 
the  previous  amendment  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  was  defeated  is  an  un- 
derstatement. I  am  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  Ori  one  vote,  out  of  138 
members,  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  presented  in  very  able  fashion  by 
our  able  Ambassador,  received  four  votes 
counting  our  own. 

I  just  looked  at  the  ticker.  General 
Motors  sales  last  month,  in  November, 
were  down  34  percent.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  those  apparently  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  people  of  other  lands 
more  than  they  are  in  the  problems  of 
this  country  that  they  read  the  first  of 
two  articles  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
this  week,  called  "Global  Reach,"  an 
article  which  explains  why  jobs  are  going 
out  of  my  State. 

They  mention  a  coimtiy.  for  example, 
where  the  cost  over  here  was  $3.50  an 
hour.  In  the  foreign  country  to  which 
they  moved  they  make  a  deal  where  the 
price,  as  I  remember,  was  30  cents  an 
hour. 


Wlien  we  vote  this  type  and  character 
of  money  we  are  voting  against  the 
American  people,  the  banks,  and  the  In- 
dustries of  this  coimtry,  as  well  as,  of 
course,  labor. 

Bankers  in  New  York  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  tell  me  they  feel 
nobody  in  Washington  has  any  real  idea 
how  serious  the  financial  situn.tion  is  in 
this  country  today. 

If  the  banks  go,  the  sy.steia  goes. 

Under  those  conditions,  for  us  to 
heavily  raise  foreign  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Senators  should  read  those  fine  recent 
articles  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a 
series  written  by  people  who  went  out  to 
get  the  facts. 

You  can  see  by  these  articles  what  is 
happening  with  the  money  we  are  put- 
ting up.  year  after  year,  now  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  people,  as  our  unem- 
ployment rate  grows  by  thousands  upon 
thousands,  every  week. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri . 

The  particular  articles  to  which  he  re- 
fers ouglit  to  be  official  reports  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  if 
it  were  doing  a  proper  oversight  job  on 
this  aid  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Nov.   24, 
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FoRiiiGN  Aid:  The  Flawed  Dream 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

Each  year  Americans  spend  $9  billion  on 
foreign  aid.  on  the  assumption  that  it  allevi- 
ates poverty  and  extends  a  helping  hand  to 
the  suffering  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  does  it? 

The  Inquirer  investigative  reporting  te.-.m 
of  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 
spent  seven  months  seeking  an  answer  to 
where  your  foreign  aid  dollars  go.  They  found 
aid  bypassing  the  poor  in  country  after  coim- 
try and  going  instead  to  sxibsldize  housing 
for  the  well-to-do.  luxury  hotels  for  the  rich, 
and  sweatshop  factories  owned  by  the 
powerful. 

They  fovuid.  in  short,  that  somewhere  be- 
tween promise  and  reality,  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program — the  most  massive  relief  eflort 
in  the  history  of  man — has  gone  terribly 
awry. 

This  Is  the  first  In  their  six-part  report. 

Tlie  swollen  United  States  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— designed  and  sold  to  the  American 
public  on  humanitarian  grounds — is  causing 
disillusionment  around  the  world  by  enrich- 
ing the  rich  and  impoverishing  the  poor. 

The  program,  whose  costs  since  World  War 
II  have  exceeded  $172  bUlion — or  more  than 
$800  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  In 
America— was  billed  just  last  spring  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  as  "a  faith- 
ful expression  of  our  moral  values."  rooted 
in  the  nation's  "most  basic  beliefs"  and  re- 
flecting "the  humanitarian  dimension  of  the 
American  character." 

But  a  seven-month,  round-the-world  In- 
quirer investigation  of  the  nation's  foreign 
aid  program  shows  that  it  falls  far  short  of 
those  ideals.  It  Is,  In  fact,  punctuated  by  de- 
ception, profiteering,  waste  and  corruption, 
and  It  gives  every  indication  of  running  out 
of  control. 


Tiuc.  .American  foreign  aid  has  provided 
food  for  the  liungry  and  medical  assistance 
for  the  ill. 

It  has  biiilt  highways  and  power  plants. 
hoEpiial£  and  schools,  dams  and  factorie.s. 

.Ind  it  has  financed  coUege  or  technical- 
school  educations  In  the  United  States  for 
thousaiids  of  citizens  of  less  developed 
cotu^itries. 

It  has  done  all  of  that. 

But  the  liiquirer's  Investigation,  which 
re.iched  irom  Bogota.  Colombia,  to  Bant;kok. 
Thailand,  shows  that  American  foreign  aid 
also  has: 

Aggravated  the  world  food  shortage  by 
d!scourp.|;ing  agricultural  production  in  cer-: 
tain  less  developed  countries  when  it  was 
meant  to  ftllcviate  hunger. 

Subsidized  such  sweatshop  factories  as 
textile  mills  in  South  Korea  who  pay  em- 
ployes from  10  cents  to  30  cents  an  hour  anri 
work  them  .seven  days  a  week  when  it  was 
meant  to  lift  the  standards  of  living. 

E:itrcnc:^.ed  those  in  power  in  foreign 
countries  by  funneling  aid  through  busi- 
nesses they  own  or  control  widening  the  gap 
worldwide  between  the  rich  and  poor,  when 
it  '.vas  meant  to  do  the  opposite. 

Generated  continuing  windfalls  for  .se- 
lected bu.?iness  and  the  finance  Industry  at 
home  and  abroad  when  it  was  meant  to  serve 
tlie  needy. 

Led  to  the  building;  of  such  program  a-s  a 
eamnig  lodge  in  Kenya  and  a  luxury  hotel 
with  $150-a-day  rooms  in  Haiti,  a  country 
where  the  average  weekly  Income  is  about  Si. 
when  it  wa^  meant  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment that  would  trickle  down  to  the 
poor. 

Come  full  circle  to  the  point  that  may  be 
a  perpetual -motion  machine,  foreign  recipi- 
ent countries  must  continue  borrowing  fro-n 
the  United  States  money  to  pay  off  past  for- 
eign aid  loaxis  when  coming  due. 

Swollen  to  proportions  upwards  of  a  bil- 
lion a  year  in  both  military  and  economic 
aid,  nearly  triple  the  official  amount  pas.sed 
out    to   Congress. 

Created  a  powerful,  behind-the-scenes 
foreign  aid  lobby  that  benefits  greatly  iro.r, 
the  dispensmg  of  foreign  aid — a  lobby  that 
includes  financial  institutions,  colleges  and 
universities,  consulting  firms,  select  congre>;<- 
men  and  a  hard  core  of  giant  American 
corporations. 

Resulted  in  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  jobs  in  a  variety  of  businesses  in  the- 
United  States— from  the  textile  and  weariut 
apparel  Industry  to  the  food  processlni: 
industry. 

To  keep  much  of  the  above  secret,  the 
State  Department  has  refused  to  release 
documents  that  are  meant  to  be  public  and 
has  classified  as  "secret"  other  documents- 
that  might  be  embarrassing. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n,  the  nation 
has  split  roughly  into  two  camps  on  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  aid:  its  vociferous  critics  con- 
tend that  ihe  whole  concept  of  providing  aid 
to  rieedy  and  less  developed  nations  is  wronj;. 
its  vociferous  supporters  complain  only  that 
not  nearly  enough  is  being  done. 

Tlie  findings  of  The  Inquirer's  Investiga- 
tion lend  little  support  to  either  of  those 
partisan  views. 

Rather,  they  indicate  that  somewhere  be- 
tween the  stated  purposes  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  the  realities  of  that  program 
something  has  gone  awry;  that  much  »!a 
goes  to  line  the  cotfers  of  the  comforiabli- 
and  fails  to  touch  the  lives  of  the  suffering; 
that  vast  portions  of  the  foreign  aid  progrnin 
has  been  mismanaged  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  that  Congress  has  failed  in  it;? 
duty  to  monitor  the  program. 

The  Inquirer  investigation  purposely  ex- 
cluded countries  such  as  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  where  even  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  State  Department's  policie.^- 
acknowledge  -at    least    privately,   if   not   al- 
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ways  publicly — the  existence  of  4-ide?preacJ 
corruption  and  waste.  I 

Instead,  the  newspaper  focused  hs  Investi- 
gation on  speclflc  projects  and  ■  countries 
most  often  cited  by  the  State  Department 
as  foreign  aid  success  stories. 

Sea.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (D..  Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign:  Relations 
Committee,  summarized  at  least  part  of  the 
problem  with  the  foreign  aid  ptogram  in 
the  summer  of  1973,  when  he  told  his  Senate 
colleagues: 

•The  foreign  aid  program  has  promised 
far  more  than  it  could  deliver.  The  prospec- 
tive benefits  of  foreign  aid  have  been  over- 
-sold  to  Congress,  to  the  public,  and,  most  un- 
fortunate of  all,  to  tne  people  of  the  recipient 
countries."  ; 

SPntNC   RITUAl. 

It  is  the  business  of  overselling — pcrhap.s 
more  accurately  labeled  as  deception — which 
has  become  a  kind  of  annual  spring  ritual  In 
Washington. 

Each  year  the  secretary  of  state,  whetlier 
Republican  or  Democrat,  dutifully  tells  Con- 
gress tne  reasons  why  his  proposed  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  must 
be  enacted  intact. 

Last  spring,  it  was  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer's turn. 

••Our  people  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  a 
foreign  policy  devoid  of  concern  for  the 
survival  of  the  800  million  people  who  must 
e.xist  on  less  than  30  cents  a  day." 

In  fact,  very  little  American  foreign  aid 
flows  to  countries  where  people  "laust  exist 
on  less  than  30  cents  a  day." 

Over  the  years,  for  example,  per  capita 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Mall  In  Africa — 
where  people  do  Indeed  live  on  less  than 
30  cents  a  day — has  amounted  to  $6. 

By  way  of  contrast,  American  foreign  aid 
of  .several  hundred  dollars  per  capita  flows 
to  countries  far  wealthier  than  Mall — more 
often  for  military,  economic  or  diplomatic 
reasons  than  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

Another  part  of  the  spring  ntttal  is  the 
State  Department's  formal  presentation  of 
its  proposed  foreign  aid  programj  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

It  is  called  the  Cont,iessioual  Presentation, 
and  like  the  State  Department  speeches  that 
accompany  it,  the  presentation  is  riddled 
with  deception. 

The  presentation  contains  outlines  of 
planned  foreign  aid  projects  for  which  Initial 
appropriations  are  needed,  reports  on  con- 
tinuing projects  for  which  additional  funds 
are  requested,  and  siunmaries  of  how  foreign 
aid  prograri\s  are  working  in  individual 
countries. 

The  language  In  the  presentations  Is  strik- 
ingly s'mllar  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

So,  too.  Is  the  theme  nmnlng  through 
those  presentations,  which  might  best  be  de- 
scribed as  persistent  optimism  concerning 
the  successes  of  ongoing  foreign  aid  projects 
and  assessments  for  the  future. 

In  discussing  American  foreign  laid  goals 
for  India,  the  State  Department  told  Con- 
gress In  the  spring  of  1989 : 

"The  United  States  Is  seeking  to  help  India 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  food  grain  produc- 
tion in  the  early  1970s  .  .  .  The  Indians'  stress 
on  agriculture  can  bring  a  sustained  rate  of 
growth  of  agricultural  production  pf  5  per- 
cent a  year,  nearly  double  the  rate  of  tlie 
last  decade." 

Even  before  the  price  of  oil  tripled  last 
year— creating  fertilizer  shortages  In  less  de- 
veloped countries — aprtcultural  production 
in  India  was  In  trouble,  and  It  had  little  to 
do  with  the  weather. 

Food  grain  production  In  India  durhig  the 
three  crop  years  from  1968-69  to  1970-71 
averaged  100.6  million  metric  tons  a  year. 

In  the  succeeding  three  crop  years  begin- 
ning In  1971-72 — after  the  State  Department 
issued  its  rosy  prediction  for  th»  future- 
food  grain  production  avernged  lOlj.1  million 
metric  toiu)  a  year. 


That  represents  an  increase  of  less  than 
two-tenths  of  one  percent  a  year — far  short 
of  the  5  percent  growth  figure  tossed  out  by 
the  Slate  Department. 

RHETORIC    UNREALISTIC 

While  there  may  be  valid  rea.sons  why  a 
particular  foreign  aid  program  or  project 
falls  short  of  announced  goals,  the  fact  Is 
that  in  program  after  program,  project  after 
project.  State  Department  rhetoric  fails  to 
match  reality. 

In  case  after  case  examined  by  The  In- 
quirer, the  State  Department  approved  or 
pursued  foreign  aid  projects  that  it  knew — 
or  might  rea.sonably  have  been  expected  to 
know—had  no  chance  of  meeting  tlielr  stated 
goals. 

The  following  examples  are  not  the  most 
flagrant ;  they  are  Just  typical : 

The  State  Department  said  in  1968:  The 
objective  of  aid  to  a  South  Korean  agricul- 
tural project  "Is  to  help  bring  major  Im- 
provements to  one  million  acres  of  existing 
farmland  and  bring  a  half-million  acres  of 
new  land  into  use  to  attain  self-sufficiency 
in  food  grain  production  by  1971." 

The  situation  today:  Korea  failed  to  at- 
tain .«elf-sufflciency  in  food  grahi  production 
in  1971.  In  fact,  the  country  is  no  closer  to 
fnat  goal  now  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  In- 
stesid  of  increasing  food  production — as  it 
has  the  capability  to  do — the  Korean  gov- 
ernment has  relied  on  subsidized  agricul- 
tural Imports  from  the  United  States. 

Slatistics  maintained  by  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment's Ministry  of  Agricultm-e  and  Fish- 
eries show  that  land  under  cultivation  actu- 
ally declined  from  5,576,000  acres  in  1965  to 
5.541,000  acres  in  1972 — the  period  during 
which  the  State  Department  planned  a  half- 
million  acre  increase. 

The  State  Department  said  in  1968 :  An  aid 
pi-oject  dealing  with  administration  of  tax 
and  customs  laws  in  Colombia  "will  continue 
to  emphasli-e  improving  administration  and 
enforcement  and  achieving  a  rapid  increase 
in  public  revenue." 

The  situation  today:  The  Increases  In  tax 
collections  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.— which  did  not  receive  the  same  kind 
oi  concentrated  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States — are  running  far  ahead  of  increases 
in  tax  collections  in  Colombia. 

The  State  Department  said  in  1973:  The 
0\erseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC),  a  government-owned  company  set 
up  to  spur  private  Investment  abroad,  has 
been  "perhaps  the  keystone  in  bringing  about 
some  private  Investments  in  some  developing 
countries  which  might  well  not  have  oc- 
curred otherwise." 

Tliose  projects,  the  State  Department  said, 
have  been  "useful  to  the  United  States  pol- 
icy .  .  .  useful  to  the  country  concerned  and 
.  .  .  satisfactory  for  the  company.  Therefore, 
everybody  was  reasonably  happy.  That  has 
been  the  record  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
business  that  OPIC  has  done." 

The  situation  today:  OPIC  projects  around 
the  world  include  a  luxury  hotel  in  Port-au- 
P'l'iiice,  Haiti;  a  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
(Nelson  and  David  Rockefeller)  gaming  lodge 
in  Kenya,  Africa;  a  short-term  finance  com- 
pany in  South  Korea  run  by  a  descendant  of 
Calvin  Coolldge,  and  actor  William  Holden's 
game  ranch  in  Kenya. 

The  owners  of  Habitation  Leclerc,  the 
Haitian  hotel,  promote  their  15-acre  resort  as 
offering  "elegant,  exotic,  erotic  privacy  within 
a  lush,  exciting  garden  of  pleasure."  There  are 
12  sA'lmming  pools,  44  villas  and  eight  de- 
luxe suites.  Two  maids  and  a  butler  are 
as.~igned  to  each  suite  or  villa.  For  enter- 
tainment, there  is  Hippopotamus  I,  "the 
original  New  York  discotheque.  ' 

i'he  State  Department  said  in  1968:  'Ac- 
coi'dlng  to  self-help  plans  developed  by  the 
Indian  government,  India  plans  to  expand 
fertilizer  use  from  600,000  nutrient  tons  in 
rJ64  65  and  13  million  tons  in  1966  G7  to 
totir  million  tons  in  1970  71. 


"To  help  meet  these  targeta,  AID  (State 
Department's  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment) plans  to  make  agricultural  pro- 
duction loans  to  finance  the  Import  chiefly  of 
fertilizer,  but  also  of  pesticides  and  other 
agricultural  inputs  of  $110  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $220  million  In  fiscal  year 
1969." 

The  -Situation  today:  Even  before  the  surge 
in  oil  prices,  which  has  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer  iia  less  developed  countries, 
there  was  little  likelihood  that  India  would 
use  four  million  tons  of  fertilizer  anytime 
before  the  late  1970s,  and  quite  probably  the 
1980s. 

In  1970-71,  the  crop  year  India  was  to  use 
four  million  tons  of  fertilizer — according  to 
State  Department  calculations — usage  totaled 
just  2.2  million  tons.  In  the  1973-74  crop 
year,  the  figure  was  2.4  million  tons.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  this  coming 
year. 

Gaps  like  those  between  promise  and  real- 
ity have  dismayed  the  citizens  of  every  coun- 
try that  The  Inquirer's  reporters  vit>lted. 
From  a  woman  minister  in  South  Korea  to 
householders  in  Thailand  to  government  offi- 
cials in  Peru,  the  combination  of  raised  ex- 
pectations followed  by  dashed  hopes  has 
produced  sorrow  and  bitterness. 

But  perhaps  the  most  subtle  deception  of 
all  In  the  American  foreign  aid  program  over 
the  years  Involves  State  Department  em- 
phasis on  rapid  growth  In  the  gross  national 
product  of  less  developed  countries. 

These  are  the  statistics  most  often  cited 
by  Stato  Department  officials  to  show  that 
all  Is  going  well  with  the  United  States'  $172 
billion  foreign  aid  program. 

Tlie  Stato  Department's  stress  on  growth 
in  the  gi'oss  national  product — one  of  the 
few  statistical  Indicators  It  can  single  out  as 
representing  some  measureable  8ucce.ss  ol 
foreign  aid — is  based  on  the  theory  that  bene- 
fits of  swift  economic  expansion  will  trickle 
down  to  the  poor. 

DISMAL    FAILITRE 

In  fact,  after  the  expenditure  of  tens  ol 
billions  of  tax  dollars  to  demonstrate  that 
the  theory  works.  It  is  widely  conceded— 
more  often  privately  than  publicly — that  the 
trickle-down  concept  has  been  a  dismal 
failure. 

Stran£,ely  though,  the  State  Department 
continues  to  gear  foreign  aid  expenditures  to 
the  concept,  emphasizing  the  growth  in  gross 
national  products. 

On  Sept.  28,  1966,  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  told  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Cormnlttee  hearing: 

"One  of  the  most  encouragUig  firsthand 
impressions  I  gained  in  the  Far  East  in  the 
paat  year  was  of  Korea's  sustained  economic 
progress  and  effectlvene.ss  use  of  our  aid." 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  In  Us  program  pre- 
sentation to  Congress,  the  State  Department 
said: 

"Overall  growth  (gross  national  product) 
average  a  solid  8.5  percent  a  year  In  real 
terms  over  the  live  year  period  from  1961 
to  1966,  with  an  extraordinary  13.4  percent 
in  19G6  .  .  .  Industrial  production  nearly 
doubled  from  1961  to  1966.  In  1966,  it  rose  18 
percent  over  the  previous  year." 

And  on  Feb.  25.  1971,  a  press  release  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  Department's  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  which 
administers  the  foreign  aid  program,  said: 

"Significant  economic  Indicators  In  the 
developing  countries  show  rising  standards 
of  Income,  nutrition,  health,  bousing,  food 
production  and  general  well  being,"  assist- 
ant admlni.strator  Bert  ToUefson,  Jr.  of  AID 
yaid  today. 

"The  AID  assistant  administrator,  who  Is 
in  charge  of  legislative  and  public  affairs, 
placed  Korea  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  an 
annual  Increase  in  gross  national  product  of 
12.5  percent  in  recent  years." 

Ail   tliasc  figures  appear  to  be   true.  But 
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even  an  AID  Internal  memorandum,  dated 
May  15,  1974,  carries  an  Implicit  acknowl- 
edgement that  such  figures  are  deceptive. 
The  memo  states  in  part: 

•'The  probleni  Is  that  successful  efforts  to 
increase  gross  national  product  growth  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  widening  of 
the  gap  between  the  affluent  and  the  poor, 
including  small  farmers  and  landless  rural 
workers. 

"Past  AID  assistance  to  the  agricultural 
sector  has  often  exacerbated  the  problem 
since  well-to-do  farmers  tend  to  gain  most 
of  the  initial  benefits,  and  the  expected 
'filter  down'  of  benefits  to  the  less  affluent 
rural  population  does  not  often  occur." 

SOUTH    KOREA    CITED 

South  Korea,  where  most  of  the  popula- 
'  tlon  Is  still  waiting  for  the  expected  filter 
down,  is  the  country  most  often  singled  out 
by  the  State  Department  as  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  success  stories  of  foreign  aid. 

In  its  1973  fiscal  year  program  presenta- 
tion to  Congress,  the  State  Department  said: 

"Korea  has  made  significant  economic 
advances  In  the  past  decade.  In  real  terms, 
per  capita  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased an  average  of  6.5  percent  over  the 
decade.  More  spectacular  has  been  Korea's 
performance  on  increasing  its  exports.  .  .  . 

"Merchandise  exports  increased  at  a  com- 
pounded annual  rate  of  35  percent  from  1967 
to  1971." 

In  terms  of  growth  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  exports,  then,  Korea  Is  doing  very 
well — at  least  on  paper.  But  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  raw  figures. 

A  senior  staff  assistant  for  a  Senate  com- 
mittee dealing  with  foreign  aid  programs 
puts  it  this  way: 

"The  Korean  government,  encouraged  by 
the  United  States,  made  a  conscious  de- 
cision to  turn  Korea  into  a  low-wage  haven. 
They  must  import  all  the  raw  materials 
they  use  to  manufacture  goods  for  export, 
so  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  world  markets. 

"The  only  way  they  can  survive  now  is  to 
be  a  low-wage  haven.  They  have  a  permanent 
development  plan  which  Is  very  unhealthy." 

Last  year,  workers  in  the  Korean  textile 
and  clothing  industry — which  accounted  for 
slightly  more  than  one-quarter  of  Korea's 
total  exports  of  83.225  billion — earned  an 
average  of  about  20  cents  an  hour.  The  aver- 
age wage  for  all  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries  was  28  cents  an  hour. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  which  helped  to  build  up  the 
textile  Industry,  have  since  moved  to  place 
tight  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  imports 
of  the  cheaper  Korean  textile  products  and 
wearing  apparel. 

The  Importance  of  this  action  may  be 
summed  up  In  a  single  set  of  statistics:  Of 
Korea's  total  exports  of  $3,225  billion  last 
year,  goods  valued  at  $2,263  billion — or  70 
percent — were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

As  a  result  of  the  low- wage  policy,  the 
financial  rewards  of  rapid  economic  growth 
have  fiowed  to  a  very  small  group  of  busi- 
nesses, government  officials  and  military 
leaders  who  control  Korea  and  Its  economy. 

LITTLE  MEANING 

And  since  the  entire  system  depends  on 
keeping  wages  down,  the  sharp  increases  In 
gros.s  national  product  carry  little  meaning 
for  the  average  Korean,  a  situation  reflected. 
In  part,  on  unemployment  statistics. 

A  senior  government  minister  told  the 
Inquirer  that  the  official,  publicly  listed,  un- 
employment rate  is  placed  somewhere  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  percent. 

But  I  am  not  a  diplomat,"  he  said. ' 

"I  win  tell  you  the  figure  Is  far  higher  than 
officially  stated. "  How  much  higher,  he  de- 
clined to  say. 

Urban  affairs  educators  and  labor  relations 
specialists  at  Korean  universities  put  the  un- 


employment figure  around  25  percent,  with 
the  unemployment  rate  running  higher 
among  men  than  women. 

But  the  observations  of  an  American  mm- 
ister  in  Seoul  and  the  experiences  of  a  20- 
year-old  farm  boy  from  the  Inchon  area  may 
describe  the  state  of  South  Korea's  economic 
progress  belter  than  any  statistics. 

Said  the  minister,  who  has  lived  in  the 
area  nearly  20  years: 

"There  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  busi- 
nesses and  persons  here  who  are  raking  off 
fantastic  profits  and  there  are  high  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  putting  away  large 
sums  of  money  outside  of  Korea." 

The  farm  boy,  who  Is  crippled,  returned 
to  his  family's  home  a  few  months  ago  after 
living  and  working  in  Seoul  for  several  years. 
This  is  his  story: 

For  three  years,  he  worked  in  a  private 
liome  makiiig  camera  cases.  He  received  room 
and  board,  but  no  pay.  When  he  began  his 
fourth  year  on  the  job  he  was  paid  $10  a 
month.  Because  of  his  disability,  he  was 
fearful  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  other 
employment  and  was  shnply  grateful  for  tlie 
job. 

Yet  somehow,  the  notion  persists  In  Amer- 
ica that  a  sharp  rise  in  the  gross  national 
product — spurred  on  by  American  foreign  aid 
and  American  Investments  guaranteed 
through  foreign  programs — will  translate 
into  benefits  for  the  average  Korean  or  the 
average  Thai  or  the  average  Kenyan. 

1974   ASSESSMENT 

In  a  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  foreign 
aid  program,  the  State  Department's  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  gave 
this  assessment  of  progress  in  developing 
countries  over  the  last  decade : 

The  development  process  gathered  presslve 
momentum.  The  developed  countries  achieved 
an  nnnvial  increase  of  5.6  percent  In  gross  na- 
tional product.  A  number  of  nations  experi- 
enced growth  rates  considerably  abo\e  tlils 
average.  Growth  is  taking  place." 

Three  years  earlier,  AID  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease outlining  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
agency's  administrator,  emphasing  the  need 
for  private  American  Investment  to  stimu- 
late economic  gi'owth  in  developUig  coun- 
tries. The  release  stated : 

"Economic  growth  at  the  rate  declared  by 
developing  countries  appears  attainable  soon 
only  throiigh  greater  private  investment,  the 
head  of  the  United  States  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram declai-ed  tonight  (March  9,  1970). 

"Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  also 
said  that  foreign  manufacturing  Investment 
is  actually  a  good  deal  cheaper  in  terms  of 
foreign  exchange  for  less  developed  countries 
than  even  governnient-to-goverument  foreign 
aid  loans  on  easy  terms." 

It  was  fitting  that  Dr.  Hannah,  the  former 
president  of  Michigan  State  University  who 
guided  the  foreign  aid  program  from  1969 
to  1973,  delivered  his  address  at  a  dinner 
honoring  United  States  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
(R.  N.  Y.). 

For  Javlts  is  a  n-ember  of  a  small  group  of 
senators  who  have  been  Congress'  most  hearty 
advocates  of  using  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  a  vehicle  to  encourage  American  business 
investment  abroad — keystone  of  the  trickle- 
down  theory. 

It  was  Javiis  who  sponsored  legislation  in 
1968  creating  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OPIC)  to  Insure  Ameri- 
can business  investments  abroad  and  make 
loans  to  businesses  operating  in  develop- 
ing coimtries. 

In  defendhig  OPIC's  operations — It  was 
OPIC.  remember,  which  Is  responsible  for 
the  luxury  hotel  In  Haiti— Javlts  told  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  In  May 
1973: 

"We  have  turned  Increasingly  toward  pri- 
vate investment  because  private  foreign  In- 


vestment produces  both  capital  and  also  a 
transfer  of  training  and  technology  as  far 
as  the  host  country  Is  concerned. 

"We  have  given  emphasis  to  the  private 
side  because  the  factor  of  marrying  capita! 
to  technology  is  a  resourceful  one  and  one 
which  gives  more  cost-benefit  ratio  for  tlie 
dollar." 

Javlts.  though,  simply  reflects  the  senti- 
ments of  somfi  of  his  New  York  con- 
stituents—people like  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the 
vice  president -designate,  and  his  brother. 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  (See  accom- 
panying story.) 

FAR  FROM  ALONE 

7  lie  Rockefellers  are  far  from  alone  in  theii 
support  of  a  foreign  aid  program  linked"  to 
private  investment.  There  Is  a  hard  core  of 
multi-national  corporations  that  has  made 
extensive  use  of  the  American  foreign  aid 
program. 

That  core  includes  such  companies  as  In- 
ternational Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
which  was  deeply  Involved  in  the  internal 
politics  of  Chile,  and  Carglll,  Inc.,  the  grain 
dealer  involved  In  the  massive  1972  Russian 
wheat  deal. 

There  are  companies  like  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  and  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc  .  and  Gillette 
Co.  and  General  Electric  Co.  and  Mobil  Oi! 
Corp.  and  the  Bank  of  America  and  the  Del 
Monte  Corp.,  the  world's  largest  canner  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  talking  about  OPIC's  Interrelationships 
with  the  State  Department.  Philip  Birn- 
baum,  «s.sistant  administrator  for  program 
and  policy  In  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  in  June  1973: 

"In  Kenya,  a  pineapple  plantation  proiect 
by  Del  Monte  (insured  by  OPIC)  is  going  for- 
ward which  will  employ  about  7,000  i>eople 
Here  is  another  interrelationship  between 
AID  and  OPIC. 

••The  Kenya  government  has  been  talking 
with  us  about  financing  some  roads  that  will 
be  necessary  and  housing,  under  a  United 
States  guaranty  program,  for  the  workers.' 

What  Birnbaum  failed  to  tell  the  House 
committee,  though.  Is  typical  of  another 
kind  of  deception  in  foreign  aid — that  is. 
the  effect  of  the  program  within  the  United 
States. 

In  its  1973  report  to  stockholders.  Del 
Monte  made  this  brief,  cryptic  annotnice- 
nient  on  Page  21: 

"During  the  year  the  corporation  discon- 
tinued packing  operations  at  two  of  ius 
older  plants  and  announced  the  phaseout. 
over  a  two-and-a-half-year  period,  of  one  of 
its  two  Hawaiian  pineapple  plantations." 

One  year  earlier.  In  its  1972  annual  report 
to  stockholders.  Castle  &  Cooke  Inc.  (Dole 
Pineapple),  announced: 

"As  reported  in  the  letter  to  stockholders, 
pineapple  production  will  be  phased  out  on 
Molokai  (Hawaii)  .  .  ,  The  Wahiawa  plan- 
tation on  Oahu  is  being  reduced  in  size  and 
will  become  primarily  a  source  for  growing 
fresh  pineapple  requirements." 
The  report  went  on  to  mention: 

"The  new  majority-owned  Dole  Thailand. 
Ltd.,  facility  is  progressing  on  schedule  with 
its  planting  program.  Thailand  government 
approval  ha^  been  granted  for  building  of  a 
new  cannery  at  the  plantation,  and  con.^truc- 
tlon  is  expected  to  begin  shortly." 

LOSS    OF   U.S.    JOBS 

What  Dole  did  not  mention  In  the  report 
was  that  Its  new  Thailand  pineapple  can- 
ning facility — the  cannery  went  into  opera- 
tion earlier  this  year — also  was  Insured  under 
the  OPIC  program. 

The  net  result,  then,  is  that  a  foreign  aid 
program  did  indeed  spur  business  growth  in 
two  developing  countries — Kenya  and  Thai- 
land— and  at  the  same  time  It  will  resvUt  in 
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a  loss  of  several  thousand  Jobs  for  American 
wor!;ers  la  Hawaii. 

The  Castle  St  Cooke  1972  report  phrases  It 
more  delicately: 

■The  company  Is  sensitive  to  the  economic 
rmd  social  Impact  created  by  the  phasing  out 
oC  these  Hawaiian  production  areas.  We  are 
working  with  public  bodies  and  others  to 
help  them  develop  new  employment  bases  in 
theie  locations." 

Omcials  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU), 
which  represents  the  pineapple  workers,  say 
tlie  major  pineapple  companies  have  decided 
to  pull  all  of  their  canning  operations  out 
of  Hawaii  and  move  them  to  low-wage  coim- 
trles  such  as  Thailand,  the  Philippines  nnd 
Kenya. 

Eventually,  the  ILWU  says,  the  move  will 
result  m  the  loss  of  6,000  Jobs  In  the  Ha- 
waliaii  pineapple  tadustry. 

How  is  It  that  after  all  the  waste  and  fraud 
and  deception,  after  the  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs,  after  the  expendlttire  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  the  United  States  for- 
eign aid  program  continues  unchecked? 

The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  program 
has  become  so  complex — with  amendment 
piled  on  amendment,  new  programs  grafted 
on  to  old  programs — that  Congress  is  unable 
to  effectively  monitor  aid  projects.  In  short, 
foreign  aid  is  running  out  of  control. 

One  measure  of  the  complexity  is  the 
amount  of  money  said  to  be  spent  on  foreign 
aid.  military  as  well  as  economic.  On  March  1, 
1973.  In  a  story  on  foreign  aid  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported: 

"The  House  and  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  White  House  today  a  resolution  extend- 
ing temporary  financing  until  June  30  for 
foreign  aid  .  .  .  Under  the  extension,  spend- 
ing would  continue  through  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.6  billion." 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  late  last  year  placed  the 
actual  foreign  aid  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1973  at  $9.5  bUllon — or  nearly  three  times  the 
$3.6  billion  figure  supposedly  authorized. 

If  loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  are  added  to  the  Senate 
Committee  estimates — Exim  Bank  loans  often 
are  Included  as  part  of  an  overall  foreign 
aid  package — then  total  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures in  1973  were  $13,860  billion,  or  nearly 
quadruple  the  publicly  stated  flgiures. 

trP    TO    $200    BH-LION 

Indeed,  If  Exim  Bank  loans  are  added  to 
overall  foreign  aid  expenditures  since  World 
V/ar  II,  the  total  foreign  aid  commitment  of 
the  United  States  runs  upwards  of  $200  bU- 
llon. 

The  difference  between  the  Senate  and 
State  Department  figures  is  that  the  State 
Department's  annual  foreign  aid  program 
presentation  largely  covers  only  those  ex- 
penditures by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
study  took  all  foreign  aid  programs — defining 
iorelgn  assistance  as  the  transfer  of  resources 
from  the  United  States  to  another  country — 
and  came  up  w^ith  an  annual  figure  of 
$13.8G0  billion. 

It  is  this  playing  with  niunbers  that  rep* 
resents  another  foreign  aid  deception,  for  the 
State  Department  likes  to  talk  of  declinhig 
foreign  aid  expenditvures. 

And  it  Is  true  that  foreign  aid  spending 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  is  going  down.  But  spending  for  other 
foreign  aid  projects  and  the  taxpayer's  ulti- 
mate liability  m  still  other  foreign  Eld  pro- 
grams are  going  up. 

The  annual  foreign  aid  bill  presented  by 
the  State  Department  does  not  include  sitch 
tilings  as  contributions  to  the  International 
Development  Asaociatlon  or  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  or  the  Asian  Develop- 


ment Bank.  Over  the  years,  such  contribu- 
tions have  nm  Into  billions  of  dollars. 

Nor  does  the  bill  the  State  Department 
presents  to  Congress  include  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  private  Investment  abroad  that  Is  now 
guaranteed  by  the  government — or.  more 
properly,  the  American  taxpayer. 

Thus  it  Is  that  the  total  dollars  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  that  flow  out  across  the  world 
each  year  are,  literally,  uncounted. 

A  key  administrative  aide  on  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
puts  it  succinctly: 

"If  Congress  had  to  vote  on  a  foreign  aid 
bill  of  $9  billion  or  $13  billion,  it  woiUdnt 
go  through." 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Nov.  24,  1974  J 

TW£Nrv-NiNE  Yfars  of  Am:  $172  Billion  for 

130    CODNTBICS 

since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  aUocated  about  $172  billion  In 
foreign  aid  money  to  more  than  130  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

From  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1973.  the 
latest  period  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  State  Department  reported  total  foreign 
aid  commitments  of  $163.7  billion,  excluding 
loans  made  by  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  (Exim  Bank). 

Foreign  aid  authorizations  In  fi.scal  year 
1974  were  at  about  the  same  level  at  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  they  amounted  to  $8.4 
'.)lllion.  This  would  bring  total  foreign  aid 
commitments  from  1945  to  1974  to  about 
$172  billion. 

The  $163.7  billion  grows  to  $185.1  billion 
when  adding  in  miscellaneous  foreign  assist- 
ance loans  and  the  Exim  Bank  locms,  which 
often  are  made  as  part  of  an  overall  foreign 
aid  package  to  a  particular  country. 

Here  Is  a  statistical  breakdown  of  the 
51 63.7  billion: 

A  total  of  $125.7  billion,  or  77  percent.  In- 
volved outright  grants  which  do  not  have  to 
be  repaid.  The  remaining  $38  bllUon,  or  23 
percent,  involved  loans,  usually  for  extended 
terms  and  at  nominal  Interest  rates. 

Economic  assistance  accounted  for  $101.5 
billion,  or  62  percent  of  the  total.  Military 
assistance  amoiuited  to  $62.2  billion,  or  38 
percent. 

A  total  of  $118.5  billion,  or  72  percent,  has 
been  committed  to  countries  classed  as  less 
developed.  The  remaining  $45.2  billion,  or  28 
percent,  has  gone  to  developed  countries. 

Well  over  half  of  that  $45.2  billion  went 
into  four  countries  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II — Prance,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  Italy. 

A  substantial  portion  of  that  assistance 
was  distributed  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  one 
of  the  very  few  genuine  American  foreign 
aid  success  stories. 

Of  the  $118.5  billion  that  has  gone  to  the 
less  developed  countries,  $32.5  billion — or  27 
percent — has  been  channeled  to  Just  two 
countries:  South  Vietnam  has  received  $20.9 
billion,  South  Korea,  $11.6  billion. 

Willie  the  State  Department  publishes  a 
coimtry-by-country  breakdown  of  American 
foreign  aid  commitments,  the  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  total  amount  of  United  States  aid 
that  a  country  receives. 

For  example,  the  State  Department  puts 
total  economic  and  military  aid  to  India  at 
$8.9  billion  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

Yet  India  also  has  received  $2.8  billion  in 
grants  from  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA),  an  afBUate  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De. 
\elopment  (World  Bank). 

The  United  States.  In  turn,  through  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  the  single  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  IDA,  providing  one-third  of 
that  organization's  funds. 

The  United  States  has  made  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  contributions  to  a  variety  of  such  or- 


ganizations, including  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asia  Development 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program. 


I  From   tlie  Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Nov.   24. 

1974] 

What's  Behind  Series? 

The  American  State  Department  each  year 
commits  billions  of  dollars  In  tax  money  to 
the  United  States  foreign  aid  program,  a  pro- 
gram that  goes  largely  unaudited. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  General  Accenting 
Omce  (GAO),  a  government  watchdog 
agency,  looks  into  specific  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects In  certain  countries. 

Within  the  State  Department  there  is  an 
office  of  Inspector  General  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance which  monitors,  on  a  limited  scale, 
some  foreign  al.-l  expenditures. 

And  occasionally  a  congressional  commit- 
tee takes  a  hard  look  at  a  particular  for- 
eign aid  project.  By  and  large  though,  the 
overall  foreign  aid  program  goes  unchecked. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  The 
Inquirer  set  out  last  May  to  assess  the  United 
States  foreign  aid  program,  to  measure  how 
the  State  Department  says  the  program  U 
working  against  what  is  really  happening 
aroimd  the  world. 

The  Inquirer's  national  award-winning  in- 
vestigative reporting  team  of  James  B.  Steele 
and  Donald  L.  Barlett  began  the  project  by 
sifting  through  thousands  of  pages  of  State 
Department  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
American  public  over  the  last  decade,  de- 
scribing the  results  of  ongoing  foreign  aid 
projects  and  forecasting  future  accomplish- 
ments. 

With  that  data  In  band.  The  Inquirer 
reporting  team  selected  a  variety  of  foreign 
aid  projects,  and  four  countries  which  have 
received  some  of  the  State  Department's 
most  glowing  reports,  to  determine  Just  how 
State  Department  rhetoric  squ.ued  with  real- 
ity. 

In  all,  Steele  and  Barlett  traveled  more 
than  25,000  miles,  Interviewing  scores  of 
persons,  businessmen  In  Bangkok.  Thailand, 
to  government  officials  In  Lima.  Peru,  and 
collecting  statistics  and  examining  records 
maintained  by  government  agencies  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  and  Bogota,  Colombia. 

[From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer.  Nov,   24, 

1974) 

United  States  Protects  Rockefeller 

Investments 

Each  year,  when  State  Department  offi- 
cials trudge  up  to  Capitol  Hill  in  Washing- 
ton to  Justify  proposed  foreign  aid  spendings 
before  congressional  committees,  they  carry 
with  them  the  support  of  a  diverse  and  pres- 
tigious lobby. 

Trailing  along  behind  the  State  Depart- 
ment men  are  professors  from  the  nation's 
leading  universities,  officials  of  the  coun- 
try's large  multi-national  corporations,  la- 
bor union  representatives,  bank  presidents 
and  spokesmen  for  charitable  foundations. 

All  of  these  people,  who  either  testify  be- 
fore Congress  in  support  of  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures or  travel  around  the  country  de- 
livering speeches  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
aid  program,  have  one  thing  in  common: 
A  vested  interest 

They  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  United 
States'  $172  billion  foreign  aid  program  and 
they,  or  the  organizations  they  represent, 
are  benefiting  financially,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  that  program. 

Two  especially  Interested  supporters  are 
the  Rockefeller  brothers,  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  and  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  vice 
president-designate. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Covuicll  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations   in    Chicago    In    AprU    1967.    David 
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Rockefeller,  ticking  off  the  accomplishments 
of  foreign  aid.  observed: 

'"Not  the  least  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  In  20  years  of  dlspensmg  foreign  aid 
is  the  need  for  relying  more  extensively  on 
the  private  sector — and  this  Is  now  being 
clone. 

•The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (the  State  Department  agency  which 
nrlministers  foreign  aid)  has  set  up  an  Office 
oi"  Private  Resources  specifically  to  help 
United  States  Investors  Interested  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

"It  has  also  worked  out  a  variei-y  of  hi- 
struments  designed  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port Increased  private  Investment." 

Indeed  It  has.  So  much  so  that  Lf  you  look 
at  the  foreign  aid  program  in  Just  about  any 
part  of  the  world,  you  will  find  a  connection 
with  a  Rockefeller  financial  Interest.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  Chase  International  Investment  Corp. 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  of  which  David  Rockefeller  Is  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  the  Rockefeller  fam- 
ily is  a  substantial  stockholder. 

Chase  International  has  used  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  msure  Investments  In  a  poul- 
try farm  and  synthetic  fiber  plant  in  Costa 
Rica,  gaming  lodges  in  Kenya,  an  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing  operation  In 
Iran,  and  a  ceramic  tile  and  bath  accessory 
plant  in  South  Korea. 

These  projects  are  insured  by  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp.  (OPIC).  a 
wholly  owned  government  corporation  whose 
operations  are  supervised  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

IN-SURANCE,    TOO 

OPIC  acts  as  an  insurance  company,  guar- 
anteemg  loans  and  insuring  private  Uivest- 
ments  In  foreign  countries  against  expropri- 
tlon,  Inconvertibility  of  local  currency,  and 
war.  revolution  or  insurrection.  The  agency 
also  makes  direct  loans  to  spur  development 
in  less  developed  countries. 

While  businesses  pay  a  premium  for  the 
Insurance,  the  OPIC  program  carries  the 
backing  of  the  United  States  government. 
This  means  that  if  losses  should  exceed  the 
corporation's  reserves,  the  American  tax- 
paver  will  pick  \ip  the  bill. 

In  addition.  OPIC  offers  prl\r.te  corpora- 
tions a  more  subtle.  Indirect  benefit — the 
weight  and  leverage  of  the  United  States 
government  in  a  company's  day-to-day 
business  dealings  in  less  developed  countries. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  used  OPIC 
to  protect  its  banking  or  lending  (derations 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  South  Vietnam, 
South  Korea,  India,  Guyana  and  Brazil. 

The  bank  has  collected  $345,000  In  con- 
nection with  losses  suffered  by  Its  busmesses 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Arbor  Acres  Farm,  Inc.,  a  poultry  breed- 
ing and  8\tpplylng  firm,  has  used  OPIC  to  In- 
sure poultry  farms  In  Thailand,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines. 

BASED    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Arbor  Acres  Is  a  division  of  the  Interna- 
tional Basic  Economy  Corp.  (IBEC),  a  New 
York-based  development  company.  Rodman 
C.  Rockefeller,  a  son  of  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
is  the  $75,000-a-year  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  Rodman  C.  Rockefeller 
and  Steven  C.  Rockefeller,  another  son,  to- 
gether own  directly  or  as  trustees  about  37 
percent  of  the  stock  In  IBEC. 

According  to  an  amiual  report  of  the  com- 
pany, "IBEC  was  founded  in  1947  In  the  con- 
viction that  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise,  working  within  the  framework  of 
the  profit  motive,  had  a  key  role  to  play  in 
the  developing  countries." 

Through  another  guaranty  plan  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  the  housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram, IBEC  was  involved  in  the  construction 
of  two  housing  projects  in  Peru  valued  at 
CXZl ^402— Part  28 


83  mUllon.  Under  this  program,  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  a  builder  or  mortgage 
lender's  Investment. 

Development  and  Resoiu-ces  Corporation,  a 
New  York  and  Sacramento-based  constUting 
organization,  has  Just  completed  a  $229,000 
contract  with  the  State  Department  to  assist 
the  government  of  Nepal  hi  a  management 
Improvement  and  training  project. 

Development  and  Resources  Corporation 
Is  another  subsidiary  of  the  International 
Basic  Economy  Corporation  and  its  president 
is  David  E.  Lillenthal,  former  chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  nnd  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dr.  J.  George  Harrar,  retired  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  Rodman  C. 
Rockefeller  both  serve  on  the  lioard  of  di- 
rectors of  Development  and  Resources. 

CONTRACT    AWARD 

In  April  1970,  about  a  year  before  Devel- 
opment and  Resources  became  affiliated  with 
Rockefeller's  International  Basic  Economy 
Corp.,  the  company  was  awarded  a  $2.5  mil- 
lion contract  by  the  State  Department. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  provided  that 
the  company  was  to  assist  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  in  a  planning  effort  directed 
toward  reconstruction  R:id  development  of 
Vietnam. 

Through  another  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  the  Agriculture  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  was  authorized  In  September  1970  to 
borrow  about  $2.2  million  to  South  Korean 
currency. 

Treasury  Department  records  show  the 
purpose  of  the  loan  was  to  promote  business 
development  and  as  of  Dec.  31,  1972.  the 
latest  period  for  which  figures  are  available, 
about  $1.6  million  of  the  loan  then  was  out- 
standing. 

"ITirough  yet  another  foreign  aid  guaranty 
plan  called  the  Private  Export  Funding  Cor- 
poration (PEPCO),  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  1071  and  1972  arranged  two  loans  totaling 
913.1  million  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  proj- 
ect in  Italy. 

ORGANIZED  IN  1970 

PEFCO  was  organized  In  1970  to  supple- 
ment the  lending  operations  of  the  United 
States  E.vport-Import  Bank  (Exim  Bank). 
The  Exim  Bank  has  provided  a  revolvinj,  line 
of  credit  for  PEFCO.  and  all  Its  loanii  are 
fully  guaranteed  by  the  government. 

While  none  of  these  guaranty  plans  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  Involve  direct  ex- 
penditures of  American  tax  money,  at  least 
at  present,  there  is  both  a  hidden  cost  to  the 
ta.\payer  and  a  potential  liability  for  the 
future. 

If  losses  under  the  plans  should  exceed 
the  reserves  set  aside — and  claims  filed,  but 
not  settled,  have  been  runntog  ahead  of  re- 
serves— then  the  taxpayer  is  liable. 

In  addition,  critics  of  the  guaranty  plans 
argue  that  they  unnecessarily  Involve  the 
United  States  government  to  what  should 
be  private  bustoess  dealtogs  by  private  cor- 
porations. 

As  for  hidden  costs,  a  University  of  Michi- 
gan economics  professor  told  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  subcommittee  lEist  year: 

GOES      TO      PUBLIC 

"To  the  extent  that  OPIC  Is  supported  by 
present  or  possible  future  congressional  ap- 
propriations— which  might  well  be  necessary 
to  pay  claim  settlements  In  excess  of  avail- 
able reserves — part  of  the  political  risk  or  the 
cost  of  insurance  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  borne  by  private  Investors  Is  transferred 
to  the  United  States  taxpaylng  public. 

"This  transfer  of  private  business  costs 
r.moiuits  to  a  public  subsidy  of  the  particular 
subgroup  of  United  States  businesses  that 
have  in-estcd  or  intend  to  invest  in  the  poor 
coiuitr'os. 

•'.All  tiiat  OPIC  can  do  Is  transfer  some  of 
the  costs  of  the  risk  from  private  investors  to 


the  public,  thereby  Increastog  the  profit- 
ability of  the  foreign  Investment  for  the  pri- 
vate Investor,  but  not  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole." 

Supporters  of  the  guaranty  plans,  of 
course,  argue  that  they  are  necessary  to  spur 
economic  expansion  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

FIRMLY      WEDDED 

For  his  part.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A. 
Kli^slnger,  who  .sen-ed  as  a  foreign  affairs  ad- 
viser to  Nelson  Rockefeller  before  Joining  the 
Ni.xon  administration  In  1969 — and  who  was 
one  of  the  recipients  of  a  Rockefeller  finan- 
cial gift  ($50,000) — remains  firmly  wedded  to 
the  OPIC  concept. 

When  there  were  unsuccessful  attempts  in 
Congress  earlier  this  year  to  kill  the  OPIC 
plan,  Kissinger  came  to  the  agency's  defense, 
saying  that  '•it  would  not  be  In  the  national 
interest  to  terminate  OPIC  programs  at  this 
t:me." 

Kissinger  maintained  that  planned  private 
American  Investments  to  less  developed 
countries  "might  not  go  forward  In  the  ab- 
sence of  OPIC  programs,  which  provide  the 
kinds  of  Insurance  and  financing  that  can- 
not be  undertaken  by  private  insurance  and 
credit  markets." 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Nov,  25, 
1974] 
How  U.S.  Aid  Houses  the  Rich,  Not  the  Poor 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 
In  a  report  Issued  last  summer,  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Housing  had  glowing 
things  to  say  about  its  Housing  Investment 
Guaranty  program,  designed  to  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  slum  dwellers  around  the 
world. 

Curious,  an  Inquirer  reporter  In  the  midst 
of  a  seven-month  investigation  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program,  flew  to  Bogota. 
Colombia,  to  vist  La  Esmeralda,  a  housing 
deveploment   built   under  the  program. 

There,  not  far  from  Bogota's  famed  squalid 
hillside  slums,  he  found  a  pleasant  cluster 
of  brown  brick  homes  behind  white  stucco 
walls. 

He  also  found  they  were  owned  and  In- 
habited not  by  the  poor,  but  by  Colombian 
lawyers  and  doctors,  civil  servants  and 
professors. 

So  goes  the  U.  S.  foreign  aid  housing  pro- 
gram. 

So  it  has  gone  since  the  summer  of  1961. 
when  Congress,  amid  fears  that  Castro-style 
revolutions  might  sweep  all  of  Latin  America, 
enacted  the  little-known  foreign  aid  program 
that  It  called  the  Housing  Investment  Guar- 
anty (HIG). 

Like  dozens  of  other  foreign  aid  programs, 
the  housing  guaranty  program  was  supposed 
to  help  the  poor.  In  this  case,  the  idea  was  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  Latto  American 
slum  dwellers  through  a  mortgage  guaranty 
program  similar  to  PHA  In  the  United  SUtes. 
But  the  program,  which  has  since  expanded 
to  cover  projects  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well, 
and  has  grown  from  a  modest  $10  mUlion  to 
a  nearly  $1 -billion  program,  has  not  worked 
out  the  way  Congress  totended. 

It  has.  In  fact,  housed  the  well-to-do 
abroad  and  proved  lucrative  investment  for 
the  well-to-do  at  home. 

An  Inquirer  tovestlgatlon  of  the  program, 
part  of  the  newspaper's  probe  of  the  nation's 
foreign  aid  program,  has  disclosed  that  the 
housing  guaranty  orogram  has : 

Consistently  guaranteed  housing  for  mid- 
dle- and  upper-income  persons  such  as  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  army  officers  and  other  profes- 
sionals— families  least  In  need  of  aid  in  de- 
veloping countries — rather  than  tor  low-to- 
conie  families  for  whom  the  program  was 
intended. 

Become  a  bonanza  for  the  U.S.  savings 
and  loan  Industry,  which  now  supplies. most 
of  the  program's  mortgage  money.  These 
housing  guaranty  mortgages  are  fully  guar- 
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anteed  by  the  U.S.  government  and  pay  their 
holders  up  to  1  percent  more  Interest  than 
do  FHA  mortgages  in  this  country. 

Awarded  millions  of  dollars  in  technical 
service  contracts  to  a  savings  and  loan  trade 
association,  the  same  group  that  lobbies  be- 
fore Congress  on  banking  legislation  and 
whose  members  profit  on  housing  guaranty 
mortgages. 

Handed  out  thousands  of  dollars  in  ex- 
pense-paid  trips  to  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives for  housUig-related  trips  around  the 
world. 

Been  subjected  to  political  influence  from 
the  start  as  congressmen  and  senators  have 
steered  friends  to  housing  guaranty  projects, 
applied  pressure  on  government  officials  to 
ciit  red  tape  or  sponsored  legislation  indi- 
recilv  benefithig  family  or  friends. 

Been  riddled  with  conflicts  of  interest  and 
inter-locking  government-industry  relation- 
ships. One  former  director  of  the  guaranty 
program  served  as  president  of  a  private 
savings  and  loan  association  during  his  ten- 
ure as  head  of  the  government  office.  He  Is 
now  under  federal  indictment  on  another 
matter:  embezzling  $44,000  from  the  loan 
association. 

Never  been  effectively  monitored  by  the 
federal  government,  depsite  cases  of  private 
profiteering  and  possible  fraud  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  guaranty  projects  in  Asia. 

Continued  to  build  middle-  to  upper-in- 
come housing  in  developing  countries  with 
money  supplied  by  American  savings  and 
loan  associations  at  precisely  the  same  time 
that  industry  has  drastically  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  niortgages  authorized  in  this 
country. 

Actually  hurt  America's  image  in  nations 
where  U.S.  builders  have  failed  to  complete 
housing  aevelopments  as  planned,  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  local  residents. 

Siphoned  off  money  from  poor  nations  that 
are  already  short  on  capital.  In  addition  to 
repaying  the  principal,  homeowners  in  de- 
velopmg  countries  must  pay  about  10  per- 
cent hi  interest  and  fees  to  the  U.S.  mortgage 
holders  and  federal  agencies. 

Created  a  Washington  bureaucracy  fi- 
nanced by  homeowners  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  In  addition  to  interest,  own- 
ers must  pay  a  fee  to  the  guaranty  program 
to  cover  its  administrative  costs.  Last  year, 
fee  income  amounted  to  $2.8  million. 

SCALE  MODEST 

Like  many  federal  programs,  the  hovising 
guaranty  program  began  on  a  modest  scale. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  gave 
the  program  authority  to  guaranty  only  $10 
million  in  housing  loans  worldwide.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  gave  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  authority  to  administer  it. 

The  act  clearly  stipulated  that  the  poor 
were  to  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  this 
ambitious  U.S. -led  housing  offensive;  guar- 
antees were  atithorized  "for  housing  projects 
in  Latin  America  for  low  Income  families 
and  persons." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  senatorial  opti- 
mism about  the  guaranty  program's  potential 
for  doing  good.  Former  Sen.  George  Smathers 
of  Florida  told  fellow  senators  on  Aug.  16, 
1961: 

"Second  to  providing  food  for  the  impov- 
erished people  of  the  hemisphere,  the  most 
direct,  the  most  beneficial,  and  surely  the 
most-to-be-appreciated  form  of  assistance 
lies  m  giving  the  people  of  Latin  America 
an  opportunity  to  Improve  their  standard 
of  living  by  making  It  possible  for  them  to 
rid  themselves  of  inadequate  housing  and 
to  own  homes  of  their  own." 

Still,  Smathers  and  his  Senate  colleagues 
saw  advantages  to  the  program  beyond  just 
helping  the  poor. 

Smathers  said  the  guaranty  program,  which 
he  was  instrumental  in  creating,  would  be 
a  vital   tool  of  American  foreign  policy  by 


providing  an  outlet  for  U.S.  private  Invest- 
ment ill  the  foreign  aid  program  and  by 
encouraging  free  enterprise  In  the  Americas. 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.)  saw 
both  political  and  economic  advantages. 
Housing  guarantees  for  the  poor  would  blunt 
the  appeal  of  Fidel  Castro  outside  of  Cuba 
and  open  up  new  markets  for  American 
building  materials. 

Congress  envisioned  that  the  vehicle  for 
building  much  of  this  housing  in  the  unde- 
veloped world  would  be  the  American  home 
builder  with  his  intimate,  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  modern  home  building. 

Sure  enough,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
housing  guaranty  program  office  in  Wash- 
ington was  swamped  with  applications  from 
American  developers  proposing  suburban- 
style  housing  developments  from  Peru  to 
Thailand. 

GRAIN  DEALER 

One  was  a  millionaire  grain  dealer  from 
KaiLsas;  another  a  former  FHA  insuring  office 
director  from  Puerto  Rico;  another  a  Rocke- 
feller family-controlled  company  that  owned 
numerous  Latin  American  supermarkets  and 
poultry  farms. 

Applications  for  projects  and  Inquiries 
about  others  came  in  at  a  rate  far  exceeding 
the  housing  guaranty  program's  congres- 
sional authorization  as  builders  sought  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Inviting  foreign  aid 
program  with  its  loans  fully  backed  by  the 
U.S.  government  and  Its  Interest  rate  one 
percent  higher  than  the  going  FHA  rate. 

"We  consider  our  guaranty  better  than 
FHA,"  a  former  director  of  the  program  once 
proudly  told  a  congressional  committee. 

The  housing  guaranty  program  operates 
much  as  the  FHA  does.  It  does  not  loan 
money.  It  guarantees  mortgages  made  by 
U.S.  Investors  on  foreign  housing  projects. 

What  that  means  is  that  If  there  were 
massive  mortgage  defaults  by  homeowners 
in  guaranty  projects,  the  U.S.  ta.xpayer 
would  be  liable  for  paying  the  bill. 

ALSO  like  the  FHA,  the  guaranty  program 
charges  a  fee  for  its  services — in  this  case 
it  is  one-half  of  one  percent  a  year  on  the 
unpaid  principal.  And,  as  In  FHA  loans,  In- 
vestors pass  that  charge  onto  the  homebuy- 
ers. 

The  homebuyers  themselves  best  illustrate 
how  the  program  has  gone  awry. 

They  are  largely  middle  to  upper  class. 

They  are  not  poor. 

MADE   A   PROFIT 

Not  only  do  most  of  them  not  need  U.S. 
assistance  to  btiy  housing,  but  many  have 
made  a  profit  as  a  result  of  the  guaranty 
program. 

The  Inquirer  Investigation  disclosed  that 
many  families  buy  through  the  program, 
then  resell  their  homes  at  a  tidy  profit  or 
rent  them  to  others  at  monthly  rates  many 
limes  greater  than  their  mortgage  payment. 

The  two  Latin  American  nations  which 
have  received  the  most  guaranty  money  so 
far  are  Venezuela  and  Argentina,  the  two 
countries  with  by  far  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  Latin  America.  Per  capita  in- 
come in  each  country  exceeds  $1,000.  That 
is  double  the  average  for  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Typical  of  the  middle-income  develop- 
ment built  under  the  program  Ls  La  E^sme- 
ralda  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  one  of  .several  In 
four  different  countries  visited  by  an  In- 
quirer reporter. 

Located  adjacent  to  a  major  administra- 
tive center  of  the  Colombian  government 
and  not  far  from  the  wretched  hillside  slums 
of  Bogota,  La  Esmeralda  has  been  a  magnet 
for  government  officials,  college  profes.sors 
and  other  professionals. 

Mo.st  hou.ses  have  four  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  living  room,  dining  room,  maid's 
room  and  front  and  rear  yards.  Many  fami- 
lies have  at  least  one  live-In  maid. 

Luis  and  Kelly  Duran  are  typical. 


Luis,  a  geology  professor  at  the  National 
University  in  Bogota,  and  his  wife  have  five 
children,  three  of  whom  stUl  live  at  home.  A 
maid  also  lives  at  the  home. 

They  live  on  a  quiet  street  of  well-kept 
atuched  houses,  faced  with  light  brown  brick 
and  secure  behind  white  stucco  walls.  It 
looks  similar  to  many  American  subdivisions 
except  for  the  walls  and  the  towering  pres- 
ence of  the  Andes  Mountains  rising  in  the 
backgrotnid. 

Since  buying  the  house  seven  years  ago, 
the  Durans  have  added  a  bedroom,  bathroom 
and  study.  Mrs.  Duran  said  she  likes  the 
neighborhood  and  the  house.  They  pay  only 
1,450  pesos  a  month,  or  about  $57,  and  close 
by  are  many  friends  who  also  teach  at  tlie 
university. 

SIMILAR    ONES 

At  two  Lima,  Peru,  guaranty  projects  in- 
spected by  The  Inquirer — the  Salamanca  and 
the  VIPSE — the  occupations  of  residents 
were  similar  to  those  found  at  La  Esmeralda. 
Salamanca  was  built  by  a  subsidiary  of  the 
International  Basic  Economy  Corp.  (IBEC), 
which  was  founded  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  In 
1047.  Rockefeller  still  owns  outright  or  in 
trust  422.150  IBEC  shares  valued  at  $950,000. 
Carlos  Mayorga,  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  bought  his  Salamanca  home  eight 
years  ago.  He  likes  it  because  there  is  more 
sun  there  than  In  some  Lima  neighborhoods, 
and  the  family  is  close  to  shops  such  as  the 
Rockefeller-owned  TODOS  market,  an  Amer- 
ican-style supermarket  chain  that  cater.s  to 
middle-class  Peruvians. 

At  the  nearby  'VIPSE  development,  the 
Torrejon  family  Is  representative  of  another 
trend  increasingly  found  in  guaranty  devel- 
opments. 

On  the  .'surface,  they  seem  much  like  any 
other  family  fou:id  in  one  of  these  American- 
.sponsored  projects. 

They  are  middle  Income.  Mr.  Torrejon  is  a 
civil  engineer  who  owns  his  own  firm.  The 
family  has  two  live-in  maids  to  help  with 
household  chores. 

They  spend  part  of  the  damp,  cloudy  Lima 
winter  vacationing  in  the  sunny  Andean  re- 
sort of  Chosica  about  30  miles  east  of  Lima 
and  travel  south  to  the  beautiful  beaches  of 
the  Pacific  for  their  summer  vacation. 

Unlike  some  neighbors,  the  Torrejons  rent 
their  VIPSE  home.  The  original  owner,  who 
purchased  the  home  under  the  U.S. -.spon- 
sored program,  has  moved  elsewhere  and  is 
renting  the  house  for  a  handsome  profit. 

Tliat,  of  course,  Ls  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  the  housing  guaranty  legislation,  which 
was  to  encourage  home  ownership  In  Latin 
America. 

But  renters  are  not  unusual  in  these  proj- 
ects. Both  VIPSE  and  Salamanca  have  siz- 
able rental  populations.  In  Salamanca  alone, 
residents  e<:timated  that  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent of  the  houses  may  be  rented. 

Even  though  the  program  is  obviously  not 
benefiting  those  most  In  need  of  help.  Us 
supporters  consistently  defend  it  as  a  vital 
service  to  poor  nations. 

On  May  4,  1971.  for  example,  Bryce  Curry, 
president  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
New  York,  wrote  his  uncle.  Sen.  John  SparU- 
man  iD.  Ala),  on  the  success  of  the  guar- 
anty program. 

"The  amendment  which  originated  In  your 
committee  .  .  .  has  been  .  .  .  most  helpful 
in  providing  low-cost  housing." 

Curry  added  that  the  program  'is  the  en- 
lightened self-interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign  relations." 

And  Peter  Klmm,  the  current  director  of 
the  guaranty  program,  in  a  1971  speech,  told 
f-avingf  and  loan  executives: 

IN    NO    WAT 

"My  view  Is  that  there  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  refuse  to  help  In  the  development 
of  the  poorer  nations, '  he  said,  "without  the 
grimme.st  conseqtiences  for  all  of  us,  rich  and 
poor  alike. " 
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But  the  guaranty  program,  by  reaching 
only  families  that  already  have  a  stake  in 
developing  cour tries,  falls  to  make  an  impact 
on  the  squalid  living  conditions  of  the  poor — 
conditions  that  have  always  been  a  potent 
force  behind  revolution  and  political  insta- 
billtv  in  poor  nations. 

Although  the  guaranty  program  has  op- 
erated with  remarkable  freedom  over  the 
vears,  it  came  under  growing  criticism  from 
others  in  AID  and  officials  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  December  1971,  for  example,  when  the 
housing  ofRce  proposed  a  $3-mHllon  guar- 
anty for  ThaUand,  AID'S  Bureau  for  Pro- 
gram and  Policy  Coordination  was  critical  of 
the  plan. 

The  bureau  said  such  a  project  would  only 
provide  Thailand  with  "high-cost  U.S.  capi- 
tal," would  aggravate  Thailand's  balance  of 
payments  problem,  and  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause Thailand  had  ample  money  of  its  own 
for  housing. 

Tlie  strongest  criticism  was  that  low-  and 
middle-Income  Thais  would  be  unable  to 
purchase  any  of  the  proposed  houses  because 
prices  would"  be  so  high  that  only  the  upper 
seven  percent  of  Tliai  society  could  afford  to 
buv  them. 

Similar  questions  were  raised  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Treasury  Department's  Inter- 
national Division  over  a  proposed  $20  mil- 
lion guaranty  for  South  Korea.  The  division 
called  it  a  "poorly  conceived  plan."  The  guar- 
antv  office  summarized  Treasury's  o/bjections: 

"it  Is  for  middle-class  housing  and  this 
has  no  priority  under  normal  circum- 
stances .  .  .  Use  of  foreign  exchange  for  the 
project  .  .  will  place  pressure  on  the 
Korean  economy  to  generate  U.S.  dollars. 
Could  make  them  retrench  and  this  would 
not  be  helpful  In  the  development  process. 
Korea  does  not  have  a  national  housing 
policy  .  .  .  even  though  (having  such  a 
policy)  Is  a  condition  of  the  authorization 
of  the  loan." 

Dale  Barnes,  a  former  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Affairs  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was  even 
more  blunt  in  criticizing  the  program. 

"I  am  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,"  he  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  in  May  1972,  "that 
the  HIG  program  Is  making  money,  and  that 
it  will  probably  make  more,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  an  answer  to  the  real  housing 
needs  of  the  developing  world. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  sitting  here 
looking  for  ways  to  make  money  rather  than 
helping  In  meeting  a  desperate  need.  I  think 
it  is  wrong.  It  is  out  of  balance." 

One  of  the  few  lawmakers  to  question  the 
program  has  been  Sen.  William  Proxmlre 
(D.,  Wis.),  who,  in  the  same  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  1972,  noted: 

"The  justification  for  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  not  that  we  are  helping  people  who 
are  as  well  off  as  they  are  In  this  coimtry, 
but  helping  people  who  are  pathetically,  mis- 
erably, grlndingly,  cruelly  poor,  and  we  can- 
not reach  them  In  housing." 

GROWS      LARGLC 

The  botising  guaranty  program  has  more 
than  managed  to  withstand  such  attacks.  It 
is,  m  fact,  growing  larger  each  fiscal  year. 

"This  program  has  a  constituency  unlike 
a  lot  of  foreign  aid,"  says  Peter  Kinmi,  the 
program  director.  "It  is  self-sufficient.  It 
doesn  t  hit  the  budget.  The  savings  and  loan 
industry  is  very  proud  of  Its  role  In  the  pro- 
gram. When  they  have  to,  they  call  up  their 
congressmen  about  it." 

"It's  one  of  the  sacred  cows  In  the  State 
Department."  says  one  high  senatorial  staff 
member.  "I  have  beard  some  AID  people  say 
it's  not  doing  much  of  a  job.  But  no  one  has 
been  able  to  touch  It." 

Consequently,  the  program  has  kept  right 
on  guaranteeing  middle-  to  upper-income 
housUig.  The  Banpo  project  In  Seoul,  Korea, 
complete  with  swimming  pools,  parks  and 
shops,  is  an  example. 


In  March  1973,  a  $10  miUion  housing  guar- 
anty was  Issued  to  the  Korea  Housing  Corp. 
(KHC),  the  government's  national  housmg 
agency,  for  the  1,490-unlt  Banpo  develop- 
ment. 

Banpo  Is  a  huge  development  of  34  build- 
ings of  five  stories  each.  Each  unit  has  three 
bedrooms,  living  room,  bath,  kitchen  and  a 
balcony. 

Tlie  project  is  served  by  primary,  middle 
and  high  schools  and  has  its  own  swimming 
pools,  green  spaces  and  shopping  center. 

With  a  monthly  mortgage  payment  of  $51 
and  an  additional  $20  required  for  utilities 
and  maintenance,  Banpo  would  be  hard  put 
to  attract  the  poor  in  a  city  where  average 
monthly  Incomes  of  wage  and  salary  earners 
range  from  $100  to  $125. 

Figures  complied  by  the  hottsing  program's 
staff  showed  the  monthly  income  of  the 
following  Seoul  professionals  early  this  year : 
architects — $203;  civU  engineers— $197  and 
accountants — $139. 

Even  an  hiternal  memo  of  the  guaranty 
office  admitted  that  Banpo  was  high-priced 
housing : 

'It  is  obvious  that  families  earning  sub- 
st.intially  less  than  $200  (a  month)  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  apartments  In  the  gitar- 
anty  project." 

That,  of  course,  would  be  upwards  of 
90  percent  of  Korea's  population.  But  there's 
some  consolation  for  the  poor.  Consider  the 
quality  of  housing  available  In  the  Banpo 
apartments  for  the  upper-Income  family  that 
can  afford  It: 

For  $9,000,  the  apartment  buyer  gets  un- 
finished concrete  walls,  vinflnlshed  concrete 
floors  and  unfinished  Insulation  board 
ceilings. 

The  apartment  buyer  must  purchase  and 
apply  his  own  wallpaper  and  floor  covering 
and  celling.  He  must  also  supply  his  own 
kitchen  sink  and  cabinets  and  stove  and 
lighting  fixtures. 

In  ^hort,  the  $9,000  buys  bare  walls  and 
floors  and  ceilings  and  no  fixtures  or  appli- 
ances whatsoever. 

The  apartments  do  contain  what  a  Korea 
Hotislng  Corp.  official  describes  as  "a  very 
bi;?  thing  even  In  Seoul" — a  batlu-oom. 

The  apartments  also  contain  what  he 
dcscribod  as  two  other  Innovations  in  Korean 
housing — central  heating  and  gas  for 
cooking. 

AIMED   AT   POOR 

still,  the  impression  was  conveyed  in  Seoul 
that  the  U.S.-aided  project  was  really  aimed 
at  helping  the  poor.  A  March  22,  1973  story 
In  the  Korea  Herald  announcing  the  gtiar- 
anty,  said: 

"The  project  will  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  and  the  apartments  will 
be  rented  to  homeless  citizens." 

When  the  Korett  Housing  Corp.  began 
taking  applications,  8,300  persons  applied  for 
Banpos  1,490  apartments.  Because  the 
response  was  so  great,  the  KHC  decided  to 
hold  a  lottery  on  the  apartments. 

A  university  professor,  who  declined  to  be 
Identified  (South  Koreans  who  criticize  the 
government  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
face  prison  terms ) ,  said  the  lottery  was  a 
fraud  because  many  families  obtained  more 
than  one  lottery  ticket: 

"One  rich  person  got  many  tickets.  He 
gets  a  ticket  for  brother,  wife  and  mother. 
Many  rich  men  were  involved  In  this  lot- 
tery. So  poor  people  didn't  go.  So  they  (poor 
people)  don't  thank  AID." 

Of  those  who  applied,  60  percent  were 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  backbone 
of  President  Park's  autocratic  rule.  Almost 
all  of  the  remainder  v.  ere  employed  by  other 
government  agencies. 

That  means  that  the  Banpo  apartments, 
supposedly  an  expression  of  the  United 
States'  interest  in  helping  the  people  of  the 
undeveloped  world,  were  really  rewards 
haiided  out  to  the  bureaucrats  who,  in  one 


way  or  another,  enforce  Park's  anti-demo- 
cratic rule. 

In  addition.  The  Inquirer  Investigation 
turned  up  evidence  indicating  there  has 
been  substantial  profiteering  In  the  project. 

Even  the  housing  guaranty  office  Ln  Wash- 
ington raised  questions  about  the  cost  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  Korean  Housing 
Corp. 

KHC  submitted  a  breakdov/n  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  each  $9,000  unit.  Included  in 
the  cost  breakdown  per  unit  were  the  follow- 
ing figures:  $247 — "builder's  profit";  $578  for 
"total  one-time  payment ";  $247  for  "btiild- 
er's  general  overhead." 

A  March  7,  1972  memo  from  one  baffled 
housing  guaranty  control  officer  declared  the 
figures  "unreal  and  merely  a  resolution  of 
the  $9,000  sales  price."  He  added,  "The 
strangest  number  Is  the  $578  listed  as  a  one- 
time payment.  This  number  was  apparently 
picked  to  make  the  $9,000  figure." 

Over  the  years,  the  Korean  government's 
housing  program  has  been  riddled  with  cor- 
rtiptlon  that  has  produced  both  inflated  con- 
struction costs  and  poorly-built  apartments. 

Some  buildings  have  collapsed  or  been 
torn  down  because  of  faulty  workmanship. 
The  collapse  of  one  apartment  building  sev- 
eral years  ago  killed  dozens  of  Koreans. 

CRUDELY   FINISHED 

At  housing  guaranty-sponsored  projects 
Inspected  by  an  Inquirer  reporter  In  Korea, 
apartments  were  often  crudely  finished. 
There  were  gaps  between  sections  of  the  dry- 
wall  on  the  ceiling;  and  floors  were  not  level 
and  walls  were  out  of  line. 

University  professors,  who  are  familiar 
with  Korean  construction  industry  practices, 
explained  how  the  Industry  functions: 

Comoany  A  receives  a  government  conti-act 
to  build  apartment  buildings.  Company  A 
then  takes  a  "commission"  and  assigns  the 
actual  work  to  Company  B,  which  In  turn 
takes  a  "commLsslon "  and  assigns  the  work 
to  yet  another  company.  None  of  the  com- 
panies bothers  to  supervise  the  construction, 
the  professors  said,  and  that  is  what  leads  to 
faulty  work. 

One  memo  from  within  the  housing  guar- 
anty office  Indicates,  however,  that  the  Banpo 
project,  extensive  subcontracting  was  sup- 
posedly necessary  because  there  was  In  Seoul 
no  general  contractor  "capable  of  undertak- 
ing the  entire  project." 

After  Banpo  was  completed,  the  housing 
guaranty  office  of  AID  approved  another  $20 
million  "guaranty  for  housing  In  Seotil  and 
five  other  South  Korean  cities.  Now  there  is 
talk  of  yet  another  multl-mllllon-dollar  deal. 

Transactions  such  as  those  have  boosted 
the  guaranty  program's  annual  authoriza- 
tions to  $60  to  $70  million  a  year — with  al- 
most all  the  money  now  coming  from  federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  that  choose  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

Tliere  is  a  final  irony. 

The  American  savings  and  loan  industry 
that  is  putting  up  the  money  to  help  house 
Presidant  Parks  army  is  the  same  industry 
that  has  reduced  the  amount  of  mortgages 
available  to  middle-income  homebuyers  in 
the  United  States. 

At  a  time  that  the  guaranty  program,  w  ith 
its  insured  mortgages,  its  high  interest  rate 
and  its  expense-paid  trips  for  savings  execu- 
tives. Is  rolling  in  mortgage  money  for  its 
projects  abroad,  the  amount  of  mortgage 
money  available  for  Americans  from  the  same 
savings  and  loan  associations  has  shrunk  by 
$7  billion  in  two  years. 

[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.   Nov.    2.5. 
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PROcnAM  Develops  Many  Friends 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

From  the  start,  the  Housing  Investment 

Guaranty  program   has  been  supported   by 

a  loyal  constituency  both  in  and  outside  of 

Congress. 
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The  members  of  this  coiistilueucy  are  a 
varied  lot.  There  is  the  goveriiinent  official 
who  becomes  a  flnancier;  the  IJnaiicler  who 
becomes  a  government  official;  the  relative 
of  a  congressman  who  nins  a  bank;  the  In- 
dicted banker  who  ran  an  aid  program:  and 
the  elusive  developer  with  ^  friend  in 
Congress.  | 

And  there  are  the  key  cong^'eosmen  and 
senators  who  ha\e  supported  llie  program 
consistently  over  the  years.        ! 

But  perhaps  the  program's  r^ost  Influen- 
tial backer  has  been  Sen.  Johin  Sparkman 
(D.  Ala.).  I 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Howslng  and  Urban  Affair^  Committee, 
Sparkman  has  long  been  in  flose  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  naticp's  financial 
community  which  has  a  heavy istake  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  [ 

When  the  housing  program  wjis  enacted  in 
1961,  his  nephew,  Bryce  CurryJ  was  general 
counsel  for  the  National  Leaguje  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  one  of  the  two  national 
trade  associations  of  the  savii^gs  and  loan 
Industry. 

EVEN   COT   BETTER 

Since  the  1950's,  the  league 'sjnember.s  had 
been  the  chief  recipients  of  gtate  Depart- 
ment-awarded free  trips  promoting  the  for- 
mation of  savings  and  loan  as^claiions  in 
many  Latin  American  countries. 

Things  got  even  better  for  the  league  after 
that.  I 

In  1965,  Congress  amended  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  to  permit  feqeral  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  invest  jup  to  1  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  guarantj  projects. 

A  year  later,  the  industry's!  role  in  the 
program  was  further  expanded.  ■ 

The  State  Department  awarded  the  league 
a  contract  to  do  feasibility  stUdies  on  pro- 
posed housing  projects.  Sinct  then,  the 
league  has  received  more  than  |$4  million  in 
such  contracts.  i 

Congress  amended  the  progiiam  again  in 
1968  to  fiwtlier  enhance  tlie  savings  and  loan 
industry's  position.  The  result:, the  industry 
obtained  almost  monopollEtic  a<icess  lo  hous- 
ing guaranty  mortgages. 

One  section  of  the  1968  bill,  |mhlch  was  In 
part  a  product  of  Sen.  Sparkmfin's  commit- 
tee, authorized  the  Federal  Honie  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  bid  against  private  flfoanclal  insti- 
tutions to  pin-chase  AID-guaraiileed  'hous- 
ing loans  and  to  sell  participfl^tlons  to  any 
member  bank."  | 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  designated  its  two  member 
boards  In  New  York  and  Bostjon  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  FHLB  system  ik  bidding  for 
the  overseas  housing  loans. 

By  this  time,  Bryce  CurryJ  Sparkman's 
nephew,  bad  moved  on  from  «ls  post  with 
the  savings  Industry  league,  lie  was  now 
president  of  the  Federal  Honi*  Loan  Bank 
of  New  York. 

REASONS   GIVEN 

Since  then,  the  Federal  Hom^  Loan  Banks 
of  New  York  and  Boston  have  been  selected 
in  nearly  every  case — even  14  some  cases 
when  they  were  not  the  low  bldder^to  sell 
participating  shares  in  the  guaranteed  mort- 
gages to  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Last  year,  the  Korea  Housing  Corp.  (KHO  , 
the  government-controlled  natljonal  housing 
corporation  of  South  Korea,  aslqed  interested 
U.S.  Investors  to  submit  offerjs  to  finance 
mortgages  for  a  new  $10  million  housing 
project  near  Seoul.  The  announcement  was 
made  In  the  Federal  Register,  j 

Seven  proposals  were  submitted.  The  two 
best  offers  came  from  the  Fedenil  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  New  York  and  F.  S.  Srpithers  &  Co. 
Inc.,  New  York  stockbrokers. 

Their  proposals  were  simllarj  except  that 
Smlthers  offered  an  Interest  ratf  of  7.45  per- 
cent a  year  compared  to  7.50  percent  from 
the  New  York  bank. 


In  a  Feb.  5,  1973,  letter  to  the  housing 
guaranty  office,  Duncan  H.  Cameron,  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  representing  the  Korea  Hotis- 
ing  Corp.,  said  his  client  had  selected  the 
FHLB  as  Investor. 

"Because  of  Its  need  for  speed,  the  Korea 
Housing  Corp.  preferred  an  Investor  who  was 
experienced  in  the  program,"  he  wrote. 

"Since  the  financial  conditions  and  terms 
of  F.  S.  Smlthers  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  were  nearly  Identical,  the  Korea  Hous- 
ing Corp.  has  selected  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  because  of  Its  experience  and  proven 
capacity  to  deliver." 

An  internal  housing  office  memo  from  Ed- 
ward Palash  and  Stanley  Kay  to  program 
director  Peter  Kimm  estimated  that  Korean 
home  buyer.,  would  pay  an  additional  $98,000 
for  the  selection  of  FHLB. 

Still,  the  housing  guaranty  office,  which 
must  approve  a  host  country's  choice  of  an 
investor,  decided  to  go  along  with  the  choice 
of  Bryce  Curry's  bank  in  New  York.  Reasoned 
Pala.sh  and  Kay: 

"The  (FHLB)  has  negotiated  and  executed 
iiumerous  agreements  under  the  Housing 
Guaranty  Program  and  its  standard  docu- 
ments are  well-knowni  (to  HIG). 

"Without  attempting  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  Smlthers,  or  the  professional  capa- 
bility of  the  legal  counsel  retained  by  Smlth- 
ers, Korea  Housing  Corp.  chose  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  negotiating  documents  with 
Smlthers  which  could  conceivably  take  long- 
er to  finalize  and  execvite  in  view  of  their 
having  no  prior  experience  under  the  Guar- 
anty Program." 

In  a  telephone  hiterview  with  The  In- 
quirer, Senator  Sparkman  said  periodic  re- 
ports he  receives  on  the  housing  program  In- 
dicate it  is  working  "quite  well." 

"I  believe  it  is  a  good  program,"  he  said. 
"We  (Congress)  have  pushed  International 
housing  for  a  good  number  of  years  and  the 
savings  and  loans  wanted  a  piece  of  It.  And 
we  gave  them  the  right  to  invest  just  a 
very  small  percentage  of  their  assets  In  it." 

As  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  desig- 
nating the  New  York  bank  headed  by  his 
nephew,  Bryce  Curry,  as  one  of  two  banks  to 
sell  participating  shares  In  housing  guar- 
aiaty  mortgages  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, Sparkman  said : 

"I  didn't  have  anjthing  to  do  with  that.  I 
didn't  know  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  designated  two  particular  banks  to 
handle  It.  But  I  concede  that  they  do  It.' 

The  Inquirer  Uivestigatlon  also  disclosed 
that  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  (D.,  O.),  long  an  ar- 
dent foe  of  waste  in  foreign  aid  programs, 
has  exerted  his  own  pressure  on  State  De- 
partment officials  In  connection  with  a  hous- 
ing guaranty  project  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  development,  called  La  Esmeralda,  a 
$12  million  project  of  1,268  townhouses  for 
middle-Income  fanillles,  was  proposed  In  1984 
by  a  Colombian  company  headed  by  Harold 
Lockheimer,  a  US.  citizen  with  residences  in 
North  Beigen,  N.J.,  and  San  Juan,  Pueito 
Rico. 

A  former  State  Department  official  says 
Lockheimer,  the  developer,  was  once  director 
of  the  FHA  office  In  San  Juan. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  Puerto  Rico  says  a 
Harold  Lockheimer  was  Indeed  director  of 
the  FHA  office  there  In  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960.^;. 

Over  a  period  of  several  months,  repeated 
attempts  by  Inquirer  reporters  to  Interview 
Lockheimer  were  unsuccessful.  Phone  mes- 
sages left  with  his  answering  service  In 
Puerto  Rico  brought  no  response.  Telephone 
calls  to  the  family's  North  Bergen  home 
went  unanswered. 

Colncidrnially.  it  was  the  FHA  that  evalu- 
ated Lockhelmer's  abillxy  to  undertake  the 
Bogota  project.  The  FHA  determined  that 
his  company  was  "fully  capable  financially 


and  technically  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
project  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

The  FHA  also  estimated  the  profit  on  La 
Esmeralda  at  $963,183. 

Like  other  projects  studied  by  The  In- 
quirer, La  Esmeralda  was  plagued  by  delays 
before  and  after  construction  began  In  1966. 
Often  the  cause  was  a  dispute  between  Lock- 
heimer and  the  gtiaranty  office  or  Lock- 
heimer and  the  Colombian  government  or 
between  US.  or  Colombian  agencies. 

Once  the  dispute  came  over  a  Locklieimer 
request  to  increase  the  price  of  the  house-s. 
Another  time  it  was  over  who  was  respon- 
sible for  n  $10,000  discrepancy  in  a  closing 
account  rcLited  to  the  project. 

IMANY    FILES 

Housing  guaranty  files  on  La  Esmeralda 
In  Bogota  and  Washington,  D.C.,  filled  with 
correspondence  from  various  U.S.  and  Colom- 
bian government  officials  trying  to  resolve 
all  arguments  that  arose  during  the  project. 

One  such  disagreement  was  over  a  pro- 
posed escrow  agreement  that  Washington 
officials  wanted  Lockheimer  to  sign  regard- 
ing maintenance  on  the  housing  develop- 
i.ient. 

I:i  a  Sept.  17,  1967,  letter  to  Charles  N. 
Goldman,  assistant  general  counsel  of  the 
State  Department's  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  Lockheimer  objected 
to  the  proposed  agreement  listing  these 
reasons: 

"Latin  .Americans  ...  In  all  walks  of  life, 
are  most  meticulous  about  their  personal 
self,  but  are  very  neglectful  and  downright 
careless  about  the  maintenance  of  anything 
from  an  automobile  to  an  electric  Iron.  There 
Is  never  any  prudent  upkeep,  everything  Is 
let  rundown  and  when  it  falls  apart,  they 
ijuy  a  new  Item." 

Lockheimer  f\irtlier  said  Latins  were 
"wasteful,  make  claims  on  anything,  and 
many  limes  in  a  devious  manner,  are  with- 
out a  sense  of  good  value  except  when  the 
other  fellow  pays  the  bill"  and  "are  prone  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  gringo." 

RED    TAPE    CITED 

It  wns  on  Lockhelmer's  behalf  that  Hays, 
who  once  predicted  that  an  audit  of  foreign 
aid  would  "reveal  shenanigans  that  will  make 
AH  Baba  and  his  40  thieves  look  honest," 
called  high-level  officials  In  AID. 

"Everyone  around  the  office  always  knew 
when  Hays  had  called,"  said  one  former 
State  Department  official  who  used  to  be 
close  to  the  program.  "He  (Hays)  would 
always  use  the  strongest  language  and  no 
expletives  were  deleted  In  demanding  that 
the  Lockheimer  project  get  movhig." 

When  the  first  phase  was  finally  completed 
in  early  1968,  Congressman  Hays  was  in 
Bogota  to  help  dedicate  the  Lockheimer 
project. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Hays  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  indeed  called  State  De- 
partment officials  numerous  times  on  the 
Lockheimer  project  and  several  others  as 
well. 

"I  just  fotmd  the  whole  thing  bogged  down 
in  red  tape,"  he  said.  "It  looked  like  one  of 
the  programs  in  AID  that  wouldn't  cost  tax- 
payers anything,  and  I  got  the  feeling  that 
the  bureaucrats  didn't  want  to  do  this  one 
because  it  was  an  independent  thing  and 
I  hey  sort  of  lost  control  of  It." 

Hays  said  Lockheimer  was  Introduced  to 
him  by  another  Congressman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, whose  name  Hays  could  not  recall,  but 
whom  Hays  said  had  sought  his  help  In 
tnlng  to  get  the  Colombia  project  moving. 

A  combination  of  a  lack  of  public  scrutiny 
and  general  congressional  disinterest  In  the 
housing  program  over  the  years  also  helped 
make  possible  the  case  of  Stanley  Baruch. 

Baruch.  long  Involved  in  promoting  Latin 
American  housing  for  various  U.S.  and  inter- 
national lending  agencies,  was  an  evangells- 
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tic  exponent  of  the  housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram, and  was  In  no  small  part  responsible 
for  Its  steady  growth. 

CLOSE    CONTACT 

As  the  State  Department's  bousing  direc- 
tor, Baruch  was  In  close  contact  with  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  In  discussing  pro- 
posed Investments  on  handing  out  expense- 
paid  trips  to  Africa,  Asia  or  Latin  America 
for  savings  and  loan  executives. 

At  the  same  time  he  served  in  his 
$36.000-a-year  State  Department  job,  Baruch 
was  also  the  president  of  a  federal  savings 
and  loan  association  In  nearby  Maryland. 

Baruch  helped  organize  the  Lincoln  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Hyatts- 
ville  in  1962  and  served  as  Its  president  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  with  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  department,  however,  was  apparently 
unconcerned  about  Baruch  s  dual  position. 

"Baruch  never  tried  to  conceal  the  fact 
he  was  both  a  government  employee  and 
president  of  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion," one  State  Department  employee  told 
The  Inquirer. 

"Every  administrator  of  AID  (Agency  for 
International  Development)  knew  It,  and  I 
know  pe<^le  In  the  Senate  who  followed  this 
program  knew  about  it  too." 

Baruch  suddenly  resigned  from  the  State 
Department  In  January  1973. 

In  May  1974,  Baruch  was  Indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  In  Baltimore  for  em- 
bezzling more  than  $44,000  from  the  Llnctdn 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  from 
1968  through  1972. 

In  a  35-count  Indictment,  he  was  charged 
with  billing  bis  loan  association  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  trips  around  the  world 
which  be  made  as  officer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  government  al.so  contended  that 
Baruch  was  part  owner  of  a  Maryland  med- 
ical building  that  was  acquired  as  a  result 
of  a  loan  by  bis  savings  association.  Such 
ownership  Is  barred  by  federal  law. 

Baruch  has  since  resigned  from  Lincoln 
Federal,  which  has  merged  with  Vermont 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  while  awaiting  trial 
on  federal  charges,  Dec.  9  In  Baltimore. 


Untted    States    Aided    Thai    Homes    Flop: 

Silence,  Evasion  Greet  Queries  of  Proj- 
ect 
I  By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

Wlien  Roger  Ernst  was  asked  where  In 
Bangkok  a  $5-mlllion  State  Department- 
sponsored  housing  development  called 
Friendship  Village  was  located,  he  said:  "I 
do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  any  record 
of  It." 

Roger  Ernest  is  the  director  of  the  State 
Department's  foreign  aid  program  In  Thai- 
land. 

When  William  Ackerman  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide the  address  of  Friendship  Village,  he 
said  he  wa.sn't  sure  If  the  files  on  the  project 
included  an  address. 

William  Ackerman  is  a  special  a.ssistant  for 
the  State  Department's  foreign  aid  program 
in  Thailand. 

When  William  E.  Miller  was  asked  by  an 
Inquirer  reporter  to  discuss  Friendship  Vil- 
lage, he  said:  "I  wouldn't  be  interested  In 
talking  to  you.  Newspaper  people  are  only 
looking  to  screw  things  up." 

William  E.  Miller  Is  the  American  developer 
who  buUt  Friendship  Village. 

And  when  Kobchal  Sosothlkul  was  asked 
about  Friendship  Village,  he  answered:  "I  am 
very  busy.  I  cannot  talk  to  you." 

Kobchal  Sosothlkul  is  William  E.  MlUer's 
Thai  partner  In  the  project. 

Why  are  all  these  people  so  reluctant  to 
talk  about  Friendship  Village,  a  cluster 
of  674  two-  and  three-bedroom  homes  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bangkok  that  was  supposed  to  be 


a  shining  example  of  the  American  foreign 
aid  program? 

Maybe  it  Is  because  Tlial  Rath,  a  leading 
Thai  language  newspaper  in  Bangkok,  called 
Friendship  Village  a  "swindle." 

Maybe  it  is  because  residents  and  the 
builder  are  still  fighting,  after  four  years, 
over  the  way  the  development  was  com- 
pleted. 

Or  maybe  it  is  because  Friendship  Village, 
a  collection  of  concrete  and  cement-block 
bouses  on  small  lots,  is  not  a  shining  example 
of  foreign  aid,  but  is  Instead  an  uncomfort- 
able, lasting  reminder  of  how  aid  can  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  Is  clear  from 
a  seven-month  Inquirer  investigation  of  the 
American  foreign  aid  program,  that  Friend- 
ship Village  is  just  one  of  many  sorry  chap- 
ters In  the  history  of  the  $172  billion  pro- 
gram. 

Its  mlddle-clas.s  homeowners  are  unhappy 
with  their  State  Department-sponsored  sub- 
division. Tlie  project  Itself  has  been  a  costly 
and  arduous  administrative  nightmare.  The 
whole  affair  has  been  embarrassing  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Inquirer  Investigation  of  the  nation's 
$172  billion  foreign  aid  program  turned  up 
failures  in  agricultural  projects  in  Colombia, 
economic  development  programs  in  Korea 
and  urban  redevelopment  efforts  In  many 
poor  countries. 

The  failure  of  tlie  Friendship  Village  proj- 
ect In  Thailand  is  not  unique.  It  is  just 
typical.  Here  is  its  story: 

Friendship  Village  was  financed  under  a 
little-known  American  foreign  aid  plan 
called  the  Housing  Investment  Guaranty 
(HIG),  which  is  administered  by  the  State 
Department's  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID). 

Under  the  program,  which  Congress  en- 
acted in  1961  to  help  provide  low-Income 
bousing  around  the  world.  U.S.  Investors 
supply  the  mortgage  money  to  actually  build 
the  housing  projects  In  developing  countries. 

GUARANTEED 

In  turn,  the  mortgage  Is  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  U.S.  government  and  pays  Interest  to 
the  U.S.  Investor  at  a  rate  up  to  one  percent 
higher  than  the  going  FHA  rate. 

A-s  The  Inquirer  disclosed  Monday,  the 
housing  guaranty  program  has  been  far  more 
successful  in  making  money  for  U.S.  build- 
ers and  Investors  than  It  has  been  In  build- 
ing housing  for  the  world's  poor. 

It  has  consistently  financed  housing  for 
middle-  to  upper-income  families  In  poor 
countries — the  income  groups  least  in  need 
of  help  from  the  United  States — rather  than 
hou.sing  for  low-Income  families  as  In- 
tended by  Congress. 

The  Inquirer  also  disclosed  that  In  the 
process  the  program  has  become  an  extreme- 
ly attractive  Investment  for  the  American 
savings  and  loan  Industry,  which  now  sup- 
plies most  of  the  money  for  guaranty  proj- 
ects. 

The  Industry  also  benefits  In  millions  of 
dollars  in  technical-service  contracts  and  ex- 
pense-paid trips  that  are  awarded  by  the 
State  Department  relating  to  bousing  proj- 
ects. 

Conceived  in  the  early  1960s,  Friendship 
Village  was  the  product  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  guaranty  program,  diu-ing  which  Amer- 
ican builders  erected  bousing  from  Latin 
America  to  Asia. 

Tlie  Frlendsliip  Village  site,  amid  a  watery 
remote  region  of  rice  fields  on  the  fringe  of 
Bangkok,  far  from  the  bustle  of  the  Thai 
capital,  would  seem  an  unlikely  catalyst  to 
produce  the  partnership  It  did. 

MULTIMILLIONAIRE 

One  partner  was  Wlllard  Oarvey,  a  multi- 
millionaire grain  dealer  from  Wichita,  Kan., 
whose    World    Homes,    Inc.,    had   previously 


built  bousing  in  Latin  America  under  th» 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

Another  was  Willlara  E.  Miller,  a  cUil 
engineer  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  manu- 
factured and  sold  two-way  radio  systems 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  in  the  early  1960s. 

Tlie  third  partner  was  Charles  W.  Hess  Sr., 
a  Kansas  City  attorney  who  specialized  in 
real  estate  development  and  law. 

Together,  they  chartered  a  Missouri  com- 
pany called  Intercontinental  Housing,  Inc., 
with  Garvey  owning  50  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  Miller  owning  37 '^  percent  and 
He.ss  owning  12V2  percent. 

When  they  announced  the  Bangkok  de- 
velopment of  915  houses  In  August  1964,  the 
developers  stressed  that  Frtendsbip  Village 
would  cater  to  the  Thai  affluent — "largely 
merchants,  supervisory  and  technical  per- 
sonnel employed  by  local  Industry,  civil  ser- 
vants, school  teachers,  military  officers  and 
high -echelon  office  employes  of  banking  and 
other  commercial  Institutions." 

The  company  made  that  statement  even  as 
it  announced  it  would  seek  a  State  Depart- 
ment bousing  guaranty  under  a  program 
originally  enacted  by  Congress  to  aid  the 
poor. 

The  company  bad  no  doubt  It  could  mar- 
ket the  houses  with  selling  prices  ranging 
from  $5,610  to  $9,400  and  emphasized  that  it 
planned  to  promote  the  U.S.  government's 
involvement  In  the  project  to  help  sell  them. 

"Proper  public  relations.  Identifying  the 
project  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,"  Intercontinental  announced, 
"win  be  available  through  press  releases, 
news  sources,  television,  billboards  and 
brochures." 

Although  William  Miller  was  to  be  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  project,  the 
actual  construction  would  be  done  by  the 
Southeast  Asia  Construction  Company  of 
Bangkok,  owned  by  Kobchal  Sosothlkul,  a 
member  of  an  Infiuential,  wealthy  Bangkok 
family. 

An  internal  memo  of  the  U.S.  emba.ssy  In 
Bangkok  dated  March  11,  1964,  noted  that 
Kobchal  had  close  connections  with  the  Thai 
government. 

The  memo  said  bis  father,  a  leader  in 
Bangkok's  Chinese  community,  is  a  "close 
friend  of  Prime  Minister  Klttikachorn." 

Marshal  Thanom  Klttikachorn  ruled  Thai- 
land with  the  backing  of  the  army  until  last 
year,  when  a  revolution  toppled  his  govern- 
ment and  sent  him  into  exile.  He  has  been 
living  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Bangkok  mis- 
takenly thought  Friendship  Village  was  to 
house  low-income  families. 

Another  internal  memo,  this  one  dated 
April  20,  1964,  said  Kobchal  and  an  American 
firm  were  about  "to  undertake  a  private  wel- 
fare bousing  project,"  in  referring  to  Friend- 
ship Village. 

When  the  developers  formally  applied  for 
the  bousing  guaranty.  Intercontinental  was 
Joined  by  a  Thai  partner — Siam  Housing 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Bangkok. 

That  company,  which  was  listed  in  the 
proposal  as  owning  the  land  where  Friend- 
ship Village  would  be  built,  had.  as  its  major 
stockholder.  Kobchal  Sosothlkul. 

SCALED    DOWN 

When  the  developers  submitted  their  for- 
mal proposal  to  the  housing  guaranty  office 
In  1966,  they  had  scaled  down  the  plans  for 
Prieudship  Village  slightly  from  915  to  817 
homes,  with  two  or  three  bedrooms  each, 
each  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  $5,347  to 
$7,022. 

Their  proposal  also  said  that  in  addition 
to  the  houses,  "adjoining  areas"  would  be 
"reserved  for  commercial  purposes,  sports, 
greenbelt  and  private  school."  A  $4.8  million 
guaranty  was  issued  In  1966. 

But     when    Friendship     Village    officially 
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opened  In  May  1960,  It  did  no«  qiiite  turn 
out  the  way  everyone  had  plani^ed. 

There  were  674  houses,  not  817  as  planned. 
And  the  prices  did  not  range  from  $5,347  to 
$7,022  as  planned,  but  from  $7,393  to  $9,782. 

"It  turned  out  (to  be)  for  high  Income 
{)eople,"  said  Somport  Bodhlsomphorn,  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Bapgkok  Bank. 

There  Is  much  In  what  Somport  says.  In 
January,  for  example,  the  minimum  wage  In 
Bangkok  will  rise  to  15  cents  aa  hour. 

Intercontinental  failed  to  build  pxibllc 
recreation  areas,  the  school  and  all  the  shops 
originally  proposed  to  the  State  Department. 

Access  roads  were  narrower  than  planned. 
When  two  cars  meet  on  the  streets  of  Friend- 
ship Village,  one  must  pull  ol^  to  let  the 
other  pass. 

On  the  land  where  Intercontinental  said 
It  Intended  to  buUd  the  park  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities  to  serve  all  residents  of  the  vil- 
lage, homeowners  claim,  Miller  Instead  built 
85  additional  houses — all  privately  flnanced, 
without  U.S.  assistance. 

In  the  new  section,  the  houses  are  larger, 
better  constructed,  more  attractive  and  more 
expensive  than  In  the  U.S.  sponsored  section. 
And  the  streets  are  wide  enough  jTor  two  cars. 
But  lastly.  Miller  declined  to  tiurn  over  to 
Friendship  Village  home  owners  additional 
shares  of  stock  that  he  held  is  th«ir  own 
home  owners  association.  i 

ANGEB    EBCTPTS  f 

AU  of  this  exploded  into  angiiy  denuncia- 
tions of  both  MUler  and  the  Uplted  States 
In  the  summer  of  1970. 

In  June  1970,  a  letter  signed  by  343 
Friendship  Village  homeowners  was  sent  to 
the  Bangkok  Bank,  which  received  all  home- 
owners" monthly  mortgage  payments,  charg- 
ing that  the  project  was  Improperly  carried 
out.  I 

Then  In  July,  homeowners  gathered  at  the 
bank  and  flatly  asked  officials  Of  the  State 
Department's  AID  If  the  United  States  could 
help.  J 

But  AID  pretended  that  the  U|nlted  States 
was  not  directly  Involved  In  the  dispute,  and 
cabled  the  following  message  to  Washington: 

"(AID'S)  position  was  that  homeowners 
and  Miller  should  meet  and  discuss  problems 
and  attempt  to  determine  (a)  gubstance  of 
complaints,  (b)  legal  responsibilities,  and 
(c)  how  to  solve  problems." 

Interestingly,  the  State  Department  adopts 
an  opposite  approach  In  casesi  where  the 
property  or  assets  of  American  torporatlons 
are  Involved  In  a  dispute  with  a  foreign 
government. 

When  that  happens,  the  Department  rou- 
tinely registers  a  strong  protest  to  the  gov- 
ernment involved  and  tries  to  eocert  various 
forms  of  International  pressure  on  that  na- 
tion to  resolve  the  differences. 

But  The  Inquirer  found  that  In  cases  such 
as  Friendship  Village,  where  ther«  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  performance  of  an 
American  corporation  In  a  foreign  nation,  the 
Department  adopts  a  hands-off  stance  and 
pretends  that  It  Is  a  matter  to  be  resolved 
by  the  company  and  the  host  country. 

In  an  Aug.  1  story  In  the  Bangkok  Post, 
an  embassy  spokesman  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  United  States'  only  Interest  In  Friend- 
ship Village  was  "paternal." 

"The  U.S.  does  not  have  any  control  over 
Intercontinental  Housing  since  It  Is  a  private 
company,"  the  story  quoted  the  spokesman 
as  saying.  "But  the  U.S. -sponsored  the  ori- 
ginal project  and  still  feels  It  Is  a  sound  Idea." 

But  as  an  article  In  Thai  Rath,  another 
newspaper,  made  clear  on  Aug.  3,  many  buy- 
ers were  drawn  to  the  project  precisely  be- 
cause of  U.S.  sponsorship  through  the  hous- 
ing guaranty  program.  "The  article  said: 

"The  homebuyers  further  complained  that 
most  of  them  interested  In  this  project  when 
they  first  learned,  from  the  brochure,  that 
the  project  was  supported  by  ApJ  and  the 
Bangkok  Bank." 
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They  also  contended  that  the  sewer  sys- 
tem was  not  properly  constructed  and  that 
Friendship  Village's  streets  were  in  disrepair. 

Owners  were  particiilarly  irritated  about 
the  streets  because  they  had  been  damaged 
by  Miller's  construction  trucks  during  the 
building  of  the  85  additional  houses  on  the 
land  they  said  was  once  earmarked  for  their 
park  and  recreation  area. 

In  short.  Friendship  Village  was  hardly 
the  Idyllic  American-style  suburb  that  own- 
ers had  been  promised. 

Although  the  State  Department's  AID  of- 
fice In  Bangkok  was  under  great  pressure 
from  home  owners  to  take  a  more  active  role 
In  settling  the  dispute,  AID  steadfastly  tried 
to  play  the  role  of  a  third  party. 
CONSENSUS  crrED 

"The  con.sensus  here,"  said  one  Internal 
memo,  "is  that  primary  responsibility  for 
resolution  must  remain  with  Miller  and  the 
homeowners  association." 

Indeed,  AID  complained  that  the  fact  the 
homeowners  were  looking  to  the  agency  for 
help  complicated  settling  the  matter. 

"The  dlfliculty  which  we  think  emerged 
with  this  project,"  AID  wrote  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office'  (OAO)  aiulitor,  "Is  that 
the  homeowners,  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
asserting  that  since  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  involved  in  the  financing  it  was 
the  United  States  Governnieut  to  whom  they 
should  look  for  follow-up  to  assume  the  de- 
veloper's literal  compliance  with  their  under- 
standing of  the  project." 

As  old  problems  remained  unsolved,  new 
problems  began  to  rise  because  of  them.  A 
sharp  Increase  in  the  nvunber  of  delinquen- 
cies began  to  plague  the  project  in  1970, 
when  it  was  still  less  than  two  years  old. 

The  State  Department's  AID  office  in 
Washington  warned  the  AID  office  In  Bang- 
kok of  the  gravity  of  the  development: 

"We  suspect  that  the  Increase  In  delin- 
quencies is  not  unrelated  to  the  ciurent  dif- 
ficulties between  the  home  owners  associa- 
tion and  the  sponsor  .  .  .  We  must  caution 
that  delinquencies  threaten  Jeop.ardy  to  the 
very  institutions  we  are  trying  to  strengthen." 

Still,  AID  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  apply 
the  pressure  to  resolve  differences  between 
tlie  developer  and  Friendship  Village  home- 
O'vr.ers.  The  builder  did  repair  the  streets, 
but  most  of  the  other  problems  remained. 

In  the  meantime.  Friendship  Village  was 
costing  American  taxpayers  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year,  although  supporters  of  the 
program  have  always  contended  that  it  costs 
taxpayers  nothing. 

It  is  true  that  the  bousing  guaranty  pro- 
gram's funds  come  from  fees  it  charges  to 
institutions  which  use  the  program.  And  It 
Is  true  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  pro- 
gram are  paid  from  the  funds — not  tax 
monies  of  Americans. 

WOBK   FOB   XrSTTED   STATES 

But  In  cases  such  as  Friendship  Village, 
where  the  housing  project  goes  awry,  other 
State  Department  personnel  who  are  paid 
from  tax  funds,  find  themselves  drawn  into 
the  process  of  trying  to  resolve  difficulties 
that  arises  under  the  program. 

The  files  of  the  Friendship  Village  project 
are  filled  with  letters  and  memos  from  AID 
officials  who  spent  countless  hours  at  tax- 
payers' expense  answering  letters,  writing 
reports  or  offering  opinions  about  how  to 
resolve  problems. 

Now,  four  years  after  the  problems  boiled 
the  surface,  they  ar«  still  mostly  unsolved. 

Delinquencies  continue  to  be  a  problem. 
The  Bangkok  Bank  has  Instituted  foreclosure 
actions  against  some  homeowners  in  the  last 
year,  evicting  some  and  forcing  others  to 
make  up  their  delinquent  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

Maintenance  tn  Friendship  Village  Is 
spotty;  some  yards  are  well  kept  while  others 
are  overgrown  with  bushes  or  weeds.  There  is 


at  leatit  one  abandoned  house  in  the 
development. 

There  was  one  other  potential  problem 
Miller  created  for  homeowners  in  the  way 
he  carried  out  the  project. 

When  he  formed  the  homeowners  associa- 
tion, he  used  Thailand  commercial  code  by- 
laws Instead  of  bylaws  previously  approved 
by  AID. 

An  AID-flnanced  management  review  or 
the  project  said  the  association's  bylaw.s, 
contrary  to  original  guidelines  approved  by 
AID,  do  not  require  an  outside  audit  of  the 
homeowners  associations'   accounts. 

At  the  time  of  the  review,  the  association 
had  $40,000  in  Its  treasury,  and  the  manage- 
ment review  pointed  out  potential  areas  for 
abuse : 

"Considering  the  large  amount  of  money 
Involved,  not  only  now,  but  especially  in 
the  future,  there  is  no  protection  against 
misuse  of  funds  to  the  future  without  this 
requirement." 

How  could  BO  many  problems  arise  tn  the 
execi'tion  of  one  foreign  aid  project? 

ACTION    DENIED 

•  There  is  little  government  intervention 
or  surveillance  of  this  program,  Roger  Ernst. 
director  of  the  State  Department's  foreign 
aid  program  of  TTialland,  told  an  Inquirer 
reporter. 

As  The  Inquirer  investigation  disclosed, 
the  State  Department  has  failed  to  effectively 
monitor  the  foreign  aid  program  around  the 
world,  and  no  where  Is  that  failure  more 
evident  than  in  the  housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  audit 
of  Friendship  ViUage  in  1973  concluded  that 
the  State  Department  AID  office  In  Thailand 
had  failed  to  establish  even  minimal  guide- 
lines for  overseeing  the  project. 

"No  procedures  were  established  to  assure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  contract 
were  followed,"  the  auditor  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  AID  office.  "We  also  found  that  ade- 
quate controls  were  not  developed  to  assure 
the  builder's  compliance  with  the  project 
agreement." 

The  Inquirer  attempted  to  interview  Miller 
about  the  project  recently  at  Bangkok,  but 
the  developer  declined,  saying: 

"Newspaper  people  are  only  looking  to 
screw  things  up.  The  stuff  gets  screwed  up 
so  much  in  the  press  that  I  don't  talk  to 
newspaper  people.  Why  don't  you  talk  to  the 
people  at  AID?" 

But  AID'S  Bangkok  office,  it  should  be 
recalled,  did  not  want  to  talk  about  Friend- 
ship Village  either  and  even  contended  that 
it  had  no  address  for  the  project. 

And  Ernst,  the  foreign  aid  director  in 
Thailand  refused  to  allow  an  Inquirer  re- 
porter to  examine  the  files  on  the  project. 

But  Garvey  Enterprises  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
whose  owner,  WlUard  Garvey,  held  50  percent 
of  the  stock  in  Intercontinental  Housing, 
was  willing  to  discuss  the  project. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,"  said  Terence  Mc- 
Donald, president  of  Garvey  International, 
"our  project  was  successful." 

McDonald  said  there  were  major  delays 
due  to  excessive  paperwork  required  by 
Washington  and  due  to  ignorance  of  Bangkok 
housing  conditions  by  the  FHA,  which  sur- 
veyed the  construction  site. 

"FTIA-Washington  does't  know  anything 
about  housing  requirements  in  Bangkok," 
he  explained.  "One  delay  was  an  FHA  require- 
ment that  the  development  be  hooked  up  to 
the  Bangkok  sewage  system.  Well,  there  ain't 
such  a  thing." 

Asked  in  what  way  he  considered  Friend- 
ship ViUage  a  success,  McDonald  said  it  was 
profitable,  attractive  and  "started  people 
thinking  In  terms  of  long-term  money  for 
housing."  He  added  that  the  company  would 
like  to  build  more  housing  oreroeas  If  the 
housinf;  program  wen  streamlined  and 
opened  to  U.S.  builders  again. 
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"Frankly  we  feel  that  each  person,  if  he 
becomes  a  homeowner,  is  a  responsible  citi- 
zen '  he  said.  "Tou  might  say  it's  oup  mis- 
sionary outlook,  if  you  could  call  It  that. 
Then  we'd  like  to  try,  you  know,  to  make  a 
little  money  out  of  it." 

THE  History  of  a  Mvp.ky  Monky  Deal 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

For  three  years  now,  the  State  Department 
has  been  quietly  putting  together  a  deal  to 
provide  millions  of  dollars  In  mortgage 
money  to  build  a  housing  development  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 

It  is  a  deal  that  is  entangled  in  precisely 
the  sort  of  murky  alliances  and  financial  in- 
trigues that  have  so  often  diverted  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  program  from  its  original 
goal — helping  the  poor. 

It  is  also  a  deal  in  whlcli  one  arm  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  lends  money  to  a 
private  company  that  In  turn  invests  the 
money  in  a  profit-making  project  arranged 
by  a  second  arm  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

It  all  began  In  1971  when  a  State  Depart- 
ment survey  concluded  that  there  was  "a 
substantial  housing  shortage"  in  Thailand. 
Shortly  thereafter,  an  official  of  a  British 
housing  corporation  and  a  friendly  State  De- 
partment official  began  laying  the  ground- 
work to  use  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  to 
finance  the  British  company's  own  profit- 
making  venture. 

In  three  years,  the  project  has  mush- 
roomed. Its  investors  now  include  two 
wealthy  Thai  families  and  an  Asian  develop- 
ment company  whose  stockholders  include 
some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  in  1971  that  Peter  M.  Kimm.  then 
deputy  director  of  the  State  Departments 
Office  of  Housing — now  director — passed  a 
copy  of  the  housing  survey  on  to  Jack  Bur- 
gess, an  official  of  the  Commonwealth  Hous- 
ing Corporation  in  London. 

Burgess  was  delighted. 

In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  16.  1971.  beginning 
"Dear  Peter,"  Burgess  replied  to  Kimm: 

"I  have  been  touring  the  Cariobean  re- 
cently so  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  you. 

"I  would  like  to  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciated your  letting  me  see  a  draft  of  the 
report  on  Bangkok.  This  corporation  (Com- 
monwealth Housing  Corporation)  is  now 
sending  a  mission  to  Bangkok,  and  the  in- 
formation contained  in  yovir  report  will  be 
most  useful." 

PROSPECTS    SOUGHT 

Burgess  then  asked  Kimm  "\vhat  pros- 
pects would  I  have,"  If  he  formed  a  mort- 
gage-lending operation  in  Bangkok,  'of  per- 
suading you  (the  State  Department's  hous- 
ing office)   to  invest  In  sucli  a  company?" 

The  groundwork  for  the  answer  to  that 
request  had  been  laid  one  month  earlier 
when  Kimm,  in  an  internal  memorandum 
summing  up  a  meeting  with  Bvirgess,  wrote: 

"We  concluded  that  we  should  keep  each 
other  fully  Informed  about  our  programs, 
and  that  we  should  look  for  opportunities 
for  future  collaboration,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  Joint  Investments.  Botswana  and 
Talland  both  offer  possibilities." 

Over  the  next  12  to  18  months,  Burgess' 
company  began  mapping  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  town  on  1,800  acres  of 
land  about  30  miles  north  of  Bangkok,  to  be 
called  Nava  Nakorn.  A  private  company  was 
set  up  in  Thailand  called  Nava  Nakorn  Co., 
Ltd. 

According  to  a  June  1974  corporation  re- 
port. 100,000  shares  of  stock  were  Issued  In 
the  company,  with  65,000  shares  going  to 
two  wealthy  Thai  families.  The  rest  of  the 
stock  was  divided  this  way : 

Commonwealth  Development  Corp.,  the 
parent  company  of  Commonwealth  Housing 
Corp.,    10,000    shares;    Thailand's    National 


Housing  Authority,  10,000  shades;  Industrial 
Estates  Authority,  5,000  shares,  and  the  Pri- 
vate Investment  Co.  for  Asia,  10,000  shares. 

The  Private  Investment  Co.  for  Asia 
(PICA)  is  a  Tokyo-based  company  whose 
stockholders  include  nearly  four  dozen  of 
the  United  States  major  corporations — from 
Exxon  Corp.  to  Time,  Inc.,  to  RCA  Corp. 

PICA  has  borrowed  $2  million  from  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.,  an 
American  government-owned  corporation 
that  makes  loans  and  Insures  business  in- 
vestments in  less  developed  countries 
through  the  foreign  aid  program. 

In  a  kind  of  progress  report  on  their  Joint 
Nava  Nakorn  project,  Kimm,  the  State  De- 
partment official,  wrote  to  Burgess,  the  cor- 
poration executive,  a  letter  dated  Sept.  6, 
1973. 

He  suggested  that  the  best  vehicle  for 
possible  State  Department  financing  for  the 
Nava  Nakorn  project  would  be  the  Thai  Na- 
tional Housing  Authority. 

Ostensibly  at  least,  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  foreign  aid  program 
is  that  the  country  receiving  the  assistance 
really  wants  it.  But  in  this  case,  Kimm 
sought  out  officials  of  the  Thai  National 
Housing  Authority,  who  were  not  actively 
pursuing  assistance  under  the  State  Depart- 
ment's housing  guaranty  program,  and 
urged  them  to  do  so. 

Two  months  after  his  letter  to  Burgess, 
Kimm  wrote  to  Roger  Ernest,  the  director 
of  the  State  Department's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  Thailand,  suggesting  to  Ernst  that 
".  .  .  it  is  time  to  focus  your  attention  on 
housing  matters." 

In  the  following  months,  there  were  more 
meetings  and  more  discussions,  and  finally 
last  summer  the  talks  centered  on  a  specific 
amotmt  of  American  foreign  aid. 

PROGRESS    IS    CITED 

In  a  letter  dated  July  16,  1974,  Burgess 
wrote  to  Kimm  following  a  meeting  with  the 
State  Department's  Ernst  in  Thailand: 

"We  are  making  considerable  progress  with 
the  planning  of  Nava  Nakorn  New  Town  and 
expect  to  start  development  works  early  in 
January  1975. 

"My  main  concern  is  the  provision  of  long- 
term  mortgage  finance  for  the  middle- 
Income -group  house  purchasers  ...  I  think 
I  would  need  an  Initial  assurance  of  some- 
thing in  the  region  of  $20  million  spread  over 
a  period  of  time." 

Ernst  wrote  to  Kimm  two  weeks  later, 
asking  about  the  availability  of  funds,  and 
said:  "As  you  are  aware,  (Burgess)  is  in- 
volved in  the  Nava  Nakorn  New  Town  devel- 
opment and  envisions  the  United  States 
housing  guaranty  for  coverage  of  the  middle- 
income  component  of  the  total  project. 

"He  would  like  to  shepherd  through  the 
Thai  structure  a  request  from  them  to  AID 
(Agency  for  International  Development)  to 
bring  the  housing  investment  guaranty  into 
play  for  this  project." 

Wliat  Ernst  was  saying  is  this : 

Burgess,  representing  a  profit-making 
British  company,  would  guide  the  paperwork 
through  which  the  Thais  would  request  an 
American  foreign  any  guaranty  through  the 
Thai  government  bureaucracy  to  the  State 
Department. 

Kimm,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  3,  1973  ad- 
vised Ernst  that  money  would  be  available 
for  the  new  town  project. 

GOOD  PROGRAM 

Wrote  Kimm:  "Let  me  assure  you  .  .  .  that 
were  we  to  put  together  a  good  program  in 
Thailand,  we  could  carve  out  a  piece  of  our 
available  authority. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  at  the  time 
a  depressed  mortgage  market  in  the  United 
States,  Kimm  assured  Ernst  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  raising  the  money  for  the  Thai 
project.  Actual  mortgage  money  under  the 
housing  guaranty  program  Is  largely  pro- 
vided by  American  savings  and  loan  asso- 


ciations, with  their  investment  guaranteed 
by  the  government. 

"Incidentally,"  he  wTot«,  "the  availability 
of  investment  funds  In  the  United  States  has 
no  bearing  on  a  'reservation'  of  funds  for 
Thailand. 

"Actually,  funds  have  always  been  avail- 
able. The  question  is,  at  what  interest  rate. 

"We  would  like  to  pursue  the  possibility  of 
further  discussions  with  you  on  possible  par- 
ticipation in  the  Nava  Nakorn  project." 

If  the  State  Department  ult'nately  issues 
the  guaranty — which  all  the  department's 
correspondence  indicates  it  plans  to  do — It 
will  mean  simply  this: 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans  can- 
not get  mortgage  loans,  money  from  the 
American  savings  and  loan  industry,  in- 
sured by  American  taxpayers,  will  provide 
cash  for  a  British  corporation  to  build  hous- 
ing at  a  profit  for  middle-  and  upi>er-lncome 
families  in  a  Thai  new  town. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Nov.  27,  19741 

WoaiAN  Preacher  Is  Jailed — She  Dared 

Challenge  U.S. -Aided  Industry 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

This  Is  a  story  about  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  and  a  woman  minister  in  South 
Korea  who  was  arrested  and  held  in  solitary 
confinement  nearly  three  months  for  deliv- 
ering a  sermon. 

It  was  after  she  preached  on  the  impor- 
tance of  seeking  "the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness'  (Matthew  6:33),  that  the  Rev. 
Cho  Wha  Soon,  a  40-year-old  Methodist  min- 
ister in  Inchon,  South  Korea,  was  arrested 
by  agents  of  the  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (KCIA). 

That  was  last  May  15.  The  slight,  soft- 
spoken  Rev.  Cho,  who  stands  about  6  feet, 
4  Inches  and  weighs  little  more  than  100 
pounds,  was  whisked  away  from  her  home 
at  6  A.M.  by  KCIA  agents.  She  was  questioned 
for  six  days  and  then  taken  to  West  Gate 
Prison,  where  she  spent  the  next  76  days  in 
solitary  confinement  before  her  release.  No 
formal  charges  were  lodged  against  her. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  all  persons  ar- 
rested in  South  Korea — touted  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department  as  a  shining  example  of 
this  country's  successful  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— Rev.  Cho  was  not  permitted  to  con- 
tact her  family,  friends  or  a  lawyer. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  release  from  prison 
that  an  Inqxiirer  reporter  interviewed  Rev. 
Cho  in  Seoul  in  connection  with  the  news- 
paper's investigation  into  the  administration 
of  the  $172  billion  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

What  does  Rev.  Cho  have  to  do  with  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid? 

Rev.  Cho's  arrest  grew  out  of  a  sermon 
she  delivered  to  workers  of  a  textile  plant 
whose  operations — like  those  of  many  other 
Korean  textile  mills — have  been  subsidized 
through  the  United  States  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

For  several  years.  Rev.  Cho  has  been  at- 
tempting to  improve  the  lot  of  workers  at 
factories  and  textile  mills  described  by  one 
AmerlCRu  labor  union  official  as  having  "some 
of  the  worst  working  conditions  in  all  of 
Asia."  Those  same  plants  have  received  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

For  its  part,  the  State  Department  remains 
blissfully  stoic  about  such  things.  As  far  as 
the  State  Department  is  concerned,  the  Ko- 
rean people  are  doing  very  nicely,  at  least 
statistically. 

As  Arthur  W.  Hummel  Jr.,  then  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  affairs,  told  a  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  hearing  in  May  1972: 

"Korea  is  an  excellent  example  of  Increased 
strength  and  self-reliance.  Its  record  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  last  decade  is  nothing 
short  of  remarkable." 

What  Hummel  and  other  State  Depart  • 
ment  officials  neglect  to  mention  are  the  op- 
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pressive  working  coudltions  an^  aii  ii.dus- 
trial  base  heavily  dependent  op  cheap  Xe- 
male  labor  and  private  profiteering  and  cor- 
ruption that  are  so  pervasive  In  Korea  that 
businesses  budget  for  their  Ijrlbery  pay- 
ments. 

Nor  do  they  talk  about  the  tnajor  bene- 
tlciaries  of  American  i'orelgn  aid:  A  select 
group  ot  government  ofliclals',  private  busi- 
nesses controlled  by  wealthy  Korean  fami- 
lies; companies  run  by  onetime  government 
leaders  or  ex-Army  generals,  and  Joint  en- 
terprises managed  by  Koreans  In  partner- 
ship «>ith  Japanese  and  Americari  companies. 

Nor  do  they  talk  about  the  major  condi- 
tions in  those  plants  where  the  3t(arting  wage 
often  is  less  than  15  cents  an  hour — some- 
times less  than  10  cents;  where  the  tradi- 
tional work  week  Is  seven  days;  fkhere  man- 
agement dictates  to  employes  JKbom  they 
may,  or  may  not,  associate  with,  and  whom 
they  should  vote  for  in  elect:on4. 

NO    MINl.MUM    WAGE 

Nor  do  they  talk  about  the  fact  thai  the 
unions  are  controlled  by  the  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  that  there  is  no  mini- 
mum wage;  that  there  is  no  collective  bar- 
gaining; tluit  If  a  company  fall^  to  pay  Its 
employes,  they  mvist  continue  vjrorklug  be- 
cause there  is  an  absolute  Uan  against 
strikes.  F 

Nor  do  they  talk  about  the  autocratic  ad- 
ministration of  President  Park  f!hung  Hee, 
who  has  Junked  Korea's  democratic  consti- 
tution, eliminated  personal  freedoms,  made 
criticism  of  his  goveriuueut  a  capital  otfense, 
outlawed  strikes  and  maintalnod  an  eco- 
nomic policy  based  on  what  one  Korean  edu- 
cator calls  a  "minimum,  minimum  wage." 

None  of  this  seems  to  bother  thjB  State  De- 
partment much.  It  continues  to  pjour  foreign 
aid  money  into  Korea  seemingly  <)u  the  basis 
that  the  only  really  important  Ithing  is  a 
steadily  rising  gross  national  pr4>duct. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  it,  the  Stat* 
Department  has  pumptd  neaily!»12  billion 
mto  South  Korea  throu^'h  the  foreign  aid 
program.  i 

That  figure  does  not  include  liundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  spent  to  maln^in  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  In  the  country,  or  loan:; 
from  the  United  States  Export-In^port  Baiik, 
or  guaranties  on  American  privjite  invest- 
ments or  assistance  furnished  by  interna- 
tional organizations  to  which  fhe  United 
States  is  the  major  contributor. 

There  la  no  sign  that  the  flow^^  of  foreign 
aid  money  to  South  Korea  will  stop.  An  offi- 
cial in  the  American  Embassy  in  ^eoul  ticks 
ofif  a  Ust  of  ongoing  and  upcoming  projects 
financed  with  foreign  aid  developdnent  loans. 

AGRICULTURAL    PROJKTT  1 

There  is  a  $5  million  agrlculttii-al  project 
and  a  $2.5  million  elementary  a^d  middle 
school  project  and  a  $10.7  million  power  com- 
pany project  and  a  $2  mUllon  feasiWUty  study 
relating  to  future  foreign  aid  prcjjects. 

Officials  of  the  Korean  government  have 
their  own  Ust  for  the  future.  They  y/&iit  more 
housing  projects  and  more  military  hardware 
and  more  agricultural  products,  all  to  be 
financed  through  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Much  of  American  foreign  aid  to  Korean 
businesses  involves  raw  materials  find  manu- 
facturing equipment  purchased  \  from  the 
United  States  through  long-term.  low-Inter- 
est loans. 

Th©  loans  often  run  for  40  yevs,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period,  meaning  thft  no  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  are  made  during  the 
first  10  years.  Interest  rates  genek-ally  are  a 
nominal  two  to  three  percent.        | 

These  kinds  of  loans  and  Amerloan  foreign 
aid  Investments  generally  In  prljvato  busi- 
nesses are  not  unique  to  South  Korea.  Neither 
are  the  results  of  those  investments. 

The  State  Department  has  mad$  the  same 


kinds  of  grants  and  loans  and  loan  guaranties 
In  everything  from  the  electronics  Industry  to 
the  food-processing  business  hi  less  developed 
countries  around  the  world. 

As  The  Inquirer  reported  Sunday,  the  State 
Department  has  funneled  billions  of  dollars 
inio  these  foreign  aid  projects  to  spur  growth 
in  gross  national  products  in  the  belief  that 
the  benclits  would  trickle  down  to  the  poor. 

Instead  of  aiding  the  poor,  the  foreign  aid 
money  has  helped  the  rich  to  become  richer, 
further  entrenched  those  already  in  power 
and  subsidized  low-wai^e  industries  from  the 
Philippines  10  Botswana  and  Jamaica. 

Since  the  mid-19»50s.  the  State  Department 
has  invested  about  $400  million  in  the  Korean 
textile  Industry,  with  the  bulk  of  the  money 
going  to  supply  American  cotton  for  vhe  mills. 

Here  is  the  story  of  one  s\ich  mill,  the 
Dong-Il  Textile  Company.  It  is  better  than 
some  Korean  textile  plants,  worse  than 
others: 

Dong-n  Textile  manufacturers  and  exports 
cotton  and  man-made  fabrics,  yarns  and 
threads.  The  company  has  two  plants,  one 
at  the  port  city  of  Inchon,  another  at  An- 
yang. 

Bahk  Zhin  Woong,  an  official  hi  the  com- 
panys  export  section,  says  that  Dong-Il 
employs  about  100  persons  at  its  corporate 
offices  in  Seoul  and  another  2,500  workers  at 
Its  two  plants. 

Bahk  said  the  company  imports  much  of 
its  cotton  from  the  United  States  and,  in 
turn,  exports  the  finished  products  back  to 
the  United  States. 

During  the  last  five  years,  Dong-n 's  sales 
have  soared  211  percent,  climbing  to  $33.6 
million  Ust  year  from  $10.8  million  in  1969. 

In  that  same  period,  the  company's  ex- 
ports Jumped  680  percent,  going  from  $3.0 
million  hi  19«9  to  $23.4  million  last  year, 
with  a  large  share  of  that  volume  coming 
to  the  United  States. 

At  Dong-n's  main  factory  complex  at  In- 
thor,  there  are  919  looms  and  62,496  spindles 
turning  out  a  variety  of  products.  Including 
cotton  fabrics,  cotton  poplin,  cotton  yarn 
and  blended  yarn. 

Of  the  1.400  workers  at  the  plant,  Woo 
Young  Yoon,  a  plant  manager,  estimates 
that  1,200  are  women,  mostly  in  their  teens 
and  early  20s. 

About  830  of  the  woman  live  in  a  dormi- 
tory provided  by  the  company.  Woo  said 
there  Is  no  charge  for  living  iii  the  dormi- 
tory. He  said  that  the  company  provides  one 
free  meal  each  day  for  all  workers  and  that 
girls  living  In  the  dormitory  must  pay  for 
two  of  their  meals. 

SEVEN-DAY    WORK    WEUC 

Generally,  the  girls  work  an  elght-houi' 
day.  seven  days  a  week,  with  one  day  off- 
called  a  "holiday" — each  month.  The  plant 
operates  round  the  clock,  and  each  week 
the  girls  rotate  slilftB. 

Because  of  the  slowdown  In  the  economy, 
however,  the  plant  now  Is  on  a  six-day  week. 
Throughout  the  factory  there  are  signs 
suspended  from  the  celling  and  stencUed  on 
steel  girders  Imploring  the  gh-ls  to  work 
harder.  Roughly  translated,  they  read: 

"Whether  you  are  diligent  or  lazy  shows 
clearly  at  the  work  place." 
"Increase  production." 
"I  won't  put  off  my  work  for  today.  I  will 
complete  all  of  It." 

And  outside  the  plant,  the  company  motto: 
"Do  your  work  well,  think  well,  cooperate 
with  one  another." 

It  was  near  the  end  of  last  April  when 
about  40  girls  from  the  Dong-ll  plant  at- 
tended a  picnic  outside  of  Suwon,  a  town  20 
mUes  south  of  Seoul.  There  were  some  60 
girls  there,  too.  from  another  textile  mill. 

Rev.  Cho,  the  Methodist  minister,  remem- 
bers the  day  well. 

"I  was  speaking  on  Matthew  6:33,"  she  re- 


calls. 'It  says,  'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  and  his  rii^hteousness;  and  all  tliese 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 

"To  explahi  righteousness,  I  was  talking 
about  the  present  situation  in  Korea.  I  said 
in  today's  society,  if  you  try  to  live  a  right- 
eous life,  you  are  liable  to  go  to  prison  for 
10  years. 

"I  used  as  an  example  two  Christian  pro- 
fessors arrested  a  few  days  earlier  and  I  said 
it  may  be  even  that  I  will  have  to  si>end  15 
years  hi  prison  for  talking  about  such  things, 
but  that's  the  price  a  righteous  person  will 
have  to  pay." 

II  was  a  little  more  than  two  weelis  after 
the  picnic  that  Rev.  Cho  was  arrested  by 
agents  of  the  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  an  organization  whose  functions 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  Oe.stapo 
In  Germany  d\iring  the  1930s. 

One  of  the  things  that  most  upsets  the 
KCIA  and  the  Park  government  is  the  in- 
dustrial mission  program  being  carried  out 
iu  Korean  textile  mills  and  other  factories 
by  Protestant  clergy  like  Rev.  Cho,  and  more 
recently  their  Catholic  counterparts. 

'Ihrough  tiic  industrial  missions,  thr 
church  leaders  meet  with  factory  workers  to 
hold  religious  6er\ices,  visit  them  if  they  are 
sick  or  Injured,  conduct  labor  education  pro- 
grams and  assist  the  workers  If  they  want  to 
organl:^  or  improve  an  existing  union. 

TOLD  HOW  TO  VOTE 

Re^.  Cho  first  began  working  in  the  in- 
dustrial mission  in  1966,  the  year  she  was 
ordained  a  Methodist  minister.  And  for  a 
time,  she  even  worked  at  the  Dong-Il  plant. 
The  company  carries  on  its  own  educa- 
tional programs.  Rev.  Cho  says,  telling  the 
girls  what  is  best  for  them  and  the  com- 
pany. There  are  anti-Communist  mdoctrina- 
tlon  programs  and  at  election  time,  the  com- 
pany tells  the  gills  whom  to  vote  for.  She 
continued: 

"The  whole  factory  Is  re£,imented  tight !•. 
It'.t  regulated  so  that  everybody  works  at 
their  muxlnium  at  all  times.  For  example,  if 
vi)U  go  lo  the  bathroom,  you  must  go  and 
come  back  in  a  two-minute  period  or  you're 
liable  lor  a  demerit. 

"There  Is  a  very  strict  system  of  demerits. 
If  someone  breaks  a  rule,  they  have  to  write 
a  letter  admitting  they  have  done  such  a 
thing.  If  they  write  three  of  these  letters, 
they  are  automatically  dismissed. 

"There  is  also  a  letter  of  apology.  If  you've 
done  something  like  a  trespass  of  etiquette 
or  not  followed  the  company  policy,  you 
must  write  a  letter  apologizing." 

Among  those  employes  required  to  write 
such  letters  ai°e  girls  who  associate  with 
Rev.  Cho. 

The  starting  wage  at  the  Dong-Il  plant, 
where  girls  work  two  to  three  years  and  then 
quit.  Rev.  Cho  said.  Is  about  10  cents  an 
hour — before  deductions. 

The  average  wage,  again  according  to  Rev. 
Cho,  Is  around  16  cents  an  hour.  A  Dong-Il 
executive  maintains  that  the  average  wage 
Is  close  to  30  cents  an  hour.  The  government 
says  the  average  for  the  textile  Industry  is 
23  cents. 

Wliatever  the  case.  It  is  agreed  that  there 
are  many  other  manufacturing  plants  and 
textile  mills  in  South  Korea  that  pay  10  cents 
an  hour  or  less. 

For  some  measure  of  what  tliat  10  cents, 
or  even  30  cents,  an  hour  will  buy: 

One  pound  of  beef  costs  $1.60;  a  black  and 
white  19-lnch  television  set  sells  for  $264,  an 
apartment-size  refrigerator  sells  for  $594. 

The  best  measure  of  all  perhaps.  Is  the 
price  of  sport  shirts  In  a  downtown  Seoul 
department  store,  which  ranges  from  $6.25 
to  5,20. 

LOW  WAGES  EMPHASIZiS 

Tims,  the  textile  plant  employes  who  pro- 
duce tlie  cloth  to  make  the  ahlrts,  even  If 
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they  earn  30  cents  an  hour,  must  work  21  to 
67  hours  to  earn  enough  to  buy  one  shirt. 

Obviously,  the  average  Korean  worker 
cannot  afl'ord  to  buy  his  clothing  In  a  Seoul 
department  store.  He  cannot  afi'ord  to  buy  a 
television  set,  or  a  refrigerator,  or  a  pound 
or  beef. 

It  is  precisely  the  low  wnges  that  President 
Park  emphasizes  in  his  effort  to  attract  nev,- 
industry  to  South  Korea,  along  with  a  guar- 
antee to  employers  thsvt  there  will  be  no 
strikes. 

The  1974  "Guide  to  Investment  In  Korea," 
published  by  the  government's  Economic 
Planning  Board,  plirases  the  no-.strike  law 
more  delicately: 

"Foreign  Investors  are  given  special  pro- 
tection from  unwanted  labor  disputes." 

Even  before  President  Park's  emergency 
decree  outlawing  strikes,  says  an  American 
professor  at  a  Seoul  university,  "one  of  the 
things  the  Korean  government  promised  an 
investor  was  there  would  be  no  strikes. 

"One  of  the  ways  they  did  this  was  to 
make  sure  they  controlled  who  ran  the 
unions.  So  the  Korean  government  has  be- 
come highly  Incensed  that  religious  figures 
are  meddling  In  labor  affairs." 

So  It  is,  then,  that  except  for  the  work 
being  done  by  church  leaders,  there  Is  no 
effective  union  movement  in  South  Korea. 

This  Is  especially  curious,  for  since  1968 
the  U.S.  State  Department  has  awarded  $5.4 
million  In  contracts  to  the  Asian-American 
Free  Labor  Institute,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 
ostensibly  to  develop  a  trade-union  move- 
ment in  South  Korea  and  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

Listen  to  the  descriptions  of  some  of  those 
contracts  contained  in  State  I>epartmeni 
flies: 

Feb.  8.  1968 — Provide  advice  and  as.slstance 
in  the  development  and  administration  of 
trade  union  programs  and  labor  related  en- 
deavors. 

April  7,  1D70 — Develop  programs  and  train- 
ing projects  in  trade  union  organization, 
leadership  and  administrative  training  for 
selected  participants  from  Asian  and  Near 
East  areas. 

Maich  31,  1974 — Feasibility  study  to  de- 
termine labor  needs  and  personnel  capabili- 
ties In  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia. 

How  are  the  Institute's  programs — which 
are  financed  by  the  American  taxpayer — 
coming  along  In  a  country  where  strikes  are 
banned,  collective  bargaining  is  non-existent 
and  wages  are  deliberately  held  down  by  gov- 
ernment policy,  while  corporate  profits  go 
unchecked? 

A  profesor  at  a  Seoul  unhei-sity  v.-ho  spe- 
cializes in  labor  relations  offers  this  a-ssess- 
ment : 

"The  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute 
.  .  .  doesn't  deal  with  the  basic  rights  of 
workers,  and  nothing  Is  said  about  social 
goals  and  policies  of  labor. 

"What  they  are  doing  is  teacliing  the 
workers  to  be  passive  and  supporting  the 
present  government  and  the  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency." 

The  Institute,  the  professor  explained,  car- 
ries out  its  program  under  a  contract  with 
the  Federation  of  Korean  Trade  Unions 
(FKTU),  which  supposedly  is  the  .'iFL-CIO 
of  Korea. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "it  is  an  organization 
controlled  100  percent  by  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment and  more  particularly  by  the 
Korean  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

Tliere  are  a  couple  of  final  ironies  to  the 
United  States  foreign  aid  program  In  South 
Korea — a  program  that  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  trade-union  movement  In  a 
country  that  will  not  tolerate  free  trade 
unions  and  that  at  the  same  time  provides 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  Improve  the 
profitability  of  sweatshop  factories. 

Tlie  same  American  foreign  nld  program 
that    haa    provided    textile    mill     j'-.bs    for 


Koreans  at  10  cents  to  30  cents  an  hour  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  ot  Jobs  for  textile  work- 
ers In  this  country. 

"We  know  our  Industry  has  been  hurt," 
says  Howard  D.  Samuel,  an  official  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
"They  have  the  lowest  wages  scales,  and  con- 
ditions in  Korean  textile  plants  are  hor- 
rendous." 

Since  the  late  1960's,  the  Korean  com- 
panies have  fiooded  the  United  States  with 
their  ciieaper  textile  products  and  wearing 
apparel. 

I. M PORTS    RESTRltrFD 

Indeed,  the  volume  of  textile  products  and 
wearing  apparel  flowing  to  America  climbed 
so  rapidly  that  the  U.S.  government  placed 
restrictions  on  the  annual  growth  in  Imports. 

From  1969  to  1973,  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures.  Imports  of  Korean 
textiles  and  wearing  apparel  rose  from  $101 
million  to  $250  million— a  jump  of  148 
percent. 

The  Korean  government  reported  total 
textile  and  wearing  apparel  exports  last  year 
of  $837  million,  indicating  that  nearly  ore- 
third  of  all  Korean  textile  exports  came  to 
the  Umted  States. 

In  inter\uews  with  an  Inquirer  reporter, 
officials  of  Korean  textile  companies,  trade 
associations  and  the  government  expressed 
their  dLsmay  over  the  import  controls 
clamped  on  by  the  United  States. 

Kim  Hyun,  managing  director  of  the  Korea 
Cham'oer  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  termed 
the  U.S.  import  controls  "quite  unfair."  Said 
he: 

"Like  a  golf  game,  there  should  be  a  handi- 
cap for  developing  nations  like  Korea.  Give 
us  a  handicap,  that's  what  we  are  calling 
for." 

Said  an  official  In  the  government's  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Industry: 

"At  the  time  (of  the  quota  negotiations), 
I  blamed  the  United  States  government  for 
forcing  us  to  limit  our  exports.  It  was  tm- 
fair  and  incorrect." 

A  representative  of  a  Korean  business  and 
ii^dustry  trade  association,  though,  is  opti- 
mistic about  the  future,  saying  he  believes 
tiie  import  restrictions  will  be  lifted  as  soon 
as  the  overall  economic  situation  improves 
in  the  United  States. 

"We  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  re- 
covery of  United  States  business  boom,"  he 
said. 

Even  exports  of  American  cotton  to  Korea 
were  halted  temporarily  this  year  to  allow 
the  money  previously  allocated  for  cotton 
shipments  under  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
be  used  for  food  distribution  in  famine- 
stricken  areas  of  Africa. 

With  Korean  textile  workers  earning  10 
cents  to  30  cents  an  hour,  and  United  States 
textile  workers  losing  their  Jobs  because  of 
the  flood  of  cheap  products  Into  this  coun- 
try, who,  exactly.  Is  benefiting  from  the 
American  foreign  aid  program? 

In  Washington,  an  official  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacttirlng  Institute,  the  textile 
industry's  trade  organization,  offers  this 
answer: 

The  owners  of  Korean  textile  mills. 

He  says:  "The  labor  cost  Is  so  low  that 
the  Koreans  could  have  bought  the  cotton 
on  the  open  market  (without  the  subsidy 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer)  and  still 
have  undersold  our  mills. 

"That  might  have  tiffected  the  profits  of 
whoever  is  getting  those  profits  In  Korea. 
But  to  find  out  who,  you  would  have  to  visit 
the  back  alleys  of  Seoul." 

There   is  yet  one  final   Irony. 

Rev.  Cho,  the  Methodist  minister,  may  very 
well  be  arrested  shortly  after  you  read  this 
storv. 

In  p.t'ieelng  lo  bo  Interviewed  and  quoted 
by  nnme — talking  about  a  company  that  has 
benefited  from  the  United  States  foreign  aid 
program,  a  program  sold  on  the  basis  of 
hunifiiui.iriaiiism — Rev.     Cho    has    violated 


any  niunber  of  the  arbitrary  decrees  handed 
down  by  President  Park. 

Observes  an  American  minister  who  Is  a 
long-time  friend  of  Rev.  Cho: 

"The  korean  church  leaders  have  made  a 
commitment  to  this  country  and  if  it  means 
going  to  Jail,  then  they  ai"e  willing  to  go  to 
jail." 

M.\7E  Masks  BENF.nciARY — I'Rn'.\TE  Money- 
lender  Uses  U.S.  Fukds 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and 
James  B.  Steele) 

U.S.  foreign  aid  money  is  parceled  out 
througii  so  many  different  programs,  and  so 
many  different  organizations  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  the  money  really  is 
going  or  who  benefits  from  it. 

This  is  a  case  study  of  one  such  foreign 
aid  ma?e: 

The  Korea  Investment  and  Finance  Corp. 
(KIFC)  opened  its  doors  in  downtown  Seoul 
on  March  10,  1972,  the  nrst  short-term  fi- 
nance company  in  South  Korea. 

On  the  surface,  there  Is  no  connection 
whatsoever  between  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  KIFC,  the  private  money-lender. 

EARNED  $734,000 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operations  last  year, 
the  company  did  very  nicely,  earning  $734,- 
000  on  total  revenue  of  $4.1  million.  Net  in- 
come per  share  was  $5414. 

The  company's  financial  fortunes  were 
aided  by  two  seemingly  fortuitous  events  in 
South  Korea,  a  country  then  and  now  ruled 
arbitrarily  through  decrees  by  President 
Park  Chung  Hee. 

Five  months  after  KIFC  went  Into  busi- 
ness, the  National  Assembly — which  is  con- 
trolled by  President  Park — enacted  legisla- 
tion regulating  short-term  finance  compa- 
nies. 

Coincldentally,  KIFC  was  the  only  com- 
pany that  met  all  the  requirements. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  National 
Assembly  passed  Law  No.  2339  on  short-term 
financing.  President  Park  Issued  a  decree 
outlawing  the  long-term  private  money  mar- 
ket, which  had  been  the  traditional  source 
of  short-term  loans. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  two  actions  was 
that  potential  borrowers,  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  did  not  want  to  deal  with 
commercial  banks,  had  only  one  source  of 
money:  KIFC. 

Of  the  outstanding  stock  In  the  Korea 
Investment  and  Finance  Corp..  60  percent  \r, 
held  by  Korean  business  and  individuals,  40 
percent  by  foreigners.  The  foreign-owned 
stocks  break  down  this  way : 

The  International  Finance  Corp.  (IFC), 
an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (World 
Bank)  set  up  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise through  direct  Investments,  holds 
20  percent  of  the  stock. 

Four  companies  each  own  5  percent  of  the 
stock:  Goldman  Sachs  &  Company,  the  New 
"Vork  brokerage  house:  Nomura  Securities 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Tokyo,  a  Japanese  broker- 
age house;  Bankers  International  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  the  Private  Investment  Co.  of  Asia,  a 
Tokyo-based  Uivestment  concern. 

The  Korean  Development  Finance  Corp.  is 
the  single  largest  stockholder,  with  22  per- 
cent. The  remaining  38  percent  of  the  stock 
is  owned  by  a  variety  of  banks,  busltiesses 
and  individuals  In  Korea. 

There  Is,  in  short,  no  sign  of  American 
foreign  aid.  But  consider  the  following. 

Korea  Investment  and  Finance  Corp.  was 
set  up  by  the  Korea  Development  Finance 
Corp.,  a  development  Institution  that  Invests 
in,  and  makes  loans  to,  Korean  businesses 
and  industries. 

SUPPORT    OF    AID 

Both  companies  were  organized  with  tlie 
assistance  and  support  of  the  State  Depart- 
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ment's  Agency  for  luteruationsd  Develop- 
ment (AID). 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1973,  the  Korea  Development 
Finance  Corp.  had  received  a  92.9  million 
loan  through  the  United  States  foreign  aid 
program,  to  be  repaid  over  40  yeftrs,  with  a 
10-year  grace  period  and  an  annual  intere.st 
rate  of  2.5  percent. 

The  World  Bank  has  made  h/ains  totaling 
$41.1  million  to  the  Korea  Development 
Finance  Corp.,  and  has  authorized  additional 
loans  of  $53.6  million. 

Through  the  foreign  aid  program,  the 
United  States  accouni.s  for  26  percent  of 
the   paid-in   capital   of   the   World   Bank. 

The  Korea  Development  Bank,  another 
Institution  which  makes  loans  to,  and  in- 
vests in,  Korean  businesses  and  industries, 
has  lent  $5.1  million  to  the  Korea  Develop- 
ment and  Finance  Corp. 

The  Korea  Development  Bank,  in  turn, 
has  received  $27.4  million  in  three  long-lerm 
low-Interest  loans  through  the  United 
States  foreign  aid  program. 

$15.3    MILLION    LOAN 

The  Korea  Development  Bank  also  has 
outstanding  a  $15.3  million  loan  from  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  Through  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  the  United  States  accounts 
for  16  percent  of  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  International  Finance  Corp.,  which 
has  invested  $1  million  in  the  Korea  In- 
vestment and  Finance  Corp.,  also  has  loaned 
$1.1  million  to  the  Korea  Development  Fi- 
nance Corp.,  the  company  that,  you  may 
recall,  organized  KIFC. 

Through  the  foreign  aid  program,  the 
United  States  accounts  for  33  percent  of  the 
total  subscriptions  to  the  International 
Finance  Corp. 

In  addition,  the  International  Finance 
Corp.  relies  largely  on  the  World  Bank  as  a 
principal  source  of  funds,  ind  through  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  United  States  is  the 
single  largest  contributor  to  the  World 
Bank  Group. 

Finally,  the  Private  Investment  Co.  of 
Asia,  which  has  a  5  percent  interest  {a  $163,- 
000  Investment)  in  Korea  Investment  and 
Finance  Corporation,  is  operating  with  a 
$2  million  loan  from  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC). 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion is  a  semi-autonomous  organization  that 
insures  American  business  investments  in 
developing  coimtrles  through  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Billions  Spent  To  Ea.se  Hunger — And  the 
Effort  Backfires 

(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 

The  United  States  foreign  aid  program  has 
spent  30  years  and  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  on  agricultural  programs  designed  to 
alleviate  hunger  in  poor  countries  around  the 
world. 

That  effort  has  largely  failed. 

In  many  Instances,  it  has  worse  than 
failed;  It  has  backfired,  actually  holding 
down  food  production  in  foreign  covintries 
and  increasing  their  reliance  on  shiploads  of 
U.S.  food  and  dollars. 

Consequently,  many  of  those  same  coun- 
tries are  now  faced  with  mass  starvation,  the 
prospect  of  certain  and  recurring  food  short- 
ages for  the  foreseeable  future  and  a  continu- 
ing inability  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed 
themselves. 

U.S.  agricultural  aid,  like  the  entire  $172 
billion  foreign  aid  program,  has  been  under- 
taken with  the  best  of  Intentlonsj.  And,  also 
like  the  entire  foreign  aid  program,  it  Is  an 
example  of  funds  misspent,  misdirected  and, 
ultimately,  wasted. 

Poor,  hungry  people  In  developing  coun- 
tries are  still  poor  and  hungry!  and  more 
dependent  than  ever  on  the  outside  world  for 
food  to  stay  alive.  i 


The  Inquirer's  probe  of  agricultural  as- 
sistance— part  of  a  seven-month  Investiga- 
tion of  the  flawed  U.S.  foreign  aid  program — 
found  that : 

The  United  States  has  mistakenly  tried  to 
transplant  primitive  societies  farming  tech- 
niques perfected  in  this  country,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  what  works  In  Iowa  and  In- 
diana will  work  in  India  and  Indonesia.  It 
won't,  and  for  the  subsistence  farmers  in  far 
away  places,  the  resiilis  h.ive  been  cata- 
strophic. 

Programs  .such  as  Food  for  Peace,  moti- 
vated by  liumaniiarian  impulses,  have 
actually  caused  many  poor  countries  to  fail 
lo  even  try  to  increase  their  own  agricultural 
production — because  It  is  cheaper  and  easier 
for  them  to  obtain  food  from  the  United 
States  th.Tn  lo  grow  it  at  home. 

All  too  often,  aid  is  spent  on  expensive, 
sliow-case  projects  that  benefit  only  a  hand- 
ful of  farmers  and  make  no  contribution  to 
the  country's  overall  agricultural  needs. 

Even  In  established  projects,  aid.  Instead 
of  flowing  to  needy  small  farmers,  often  bene- 
Sts  large  farmers  or  pays  the  salaries  of  edu- 
cated, elite  bureaucracies  in  the  developing 
countries  that  have  grown  up  to  administer 
aid  programs. 

Agrlcultviral  assistance  has  also  had  the 
ironic  effect  of  postponing  or  delaying  in- 
definitely necessary,  painful  reforms  In  many 
nations  that,  if  taken,  would  substantially 
increase  food  production  and  relieve  misery. 

In  country  after  country.  The  Inquirer  in- 
vestigation established.  If  there  is  one  les- 
son to  be  learned  after  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $172  billion  In  American  foreign 
aid,  it  is  this: 

Unless  the  government  receiving  the  as- 
sistance has  enacted  sound  policies  of  its 
own,  no  amount  of  foreign  aid  will  do  the 
least  bit  of  good. 

This  is  especially  true  in  less  developed 
countries,  where  corruption  is  systematic 
and  in  countries  where  governments  have 
failed  to  Institute  even  the  most  basic  self- 
help  measures. 

Says  a  senior  staff  assistant  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

"External  assistance  is  of  minimal  value 
unless  the  internal  society  is  straightened 
out.  India  is  a  good  example  of  an  Internal 
society  that  has  not  been  straightened  out." 

Says  a  State  Department  official,  privately 
echoing  the  same  sentiments  after  years  of 
overseas  duty: 

"There  are  .some  countries  where  assistance 
is  a  complete  waste.  India  Is  a  good  example. 
Every  dollar  we  put  into  India  is  a  dollar 
down  the  drain.-' 

Their  observations  relate  to  foreign  aid 
in  general.  But  in  no  other  facet  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  are  their  assessments  more 
painfully  applicable  than  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  assistance. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  Stales  foreign 
aid  program  has  provided  a  staggering 
amount  of  agricultural  assistance  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  form  of  direct  food  aid 
or  assistance  in  agricultural  planning. 

Since  the  food  for  peace  program  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1954,  the  nation  has 
shipped  agricultural  products  valued  at  $22.4 
billion  to  more  than  100  countries. 

NEW    METHODS    TAUGHT 

Agricultural  experts  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities  have  studied  exotic 
tropical  diseases  and  worked  closely  with 
poor  farmers  to  teach  them  new  farming 
methods. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  poured  Into 
large-scale  projects  In  irrigation,  coloniza- 
tion, farm  resettlement  and  tropical  agri- 
cultural research. 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States'  foreign 
aid  program  has  done  all  of  that.  Yet  whether 
the  vehicle  of  the  aid  program  has  been  di- 
rect non-repayable  U.S.  grants,  or  Insur- 
ance  guarantees   lo   private   companies   en- 


gaged in  farming,  or  agricultural  loans  from 
international  organizations  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  there  has  also  been  one  failure  after 
another. 

In  South  Korea,  the  government  has  im- 
plemented a  patchwork  agricultural  policy 
over  the  last  decade,  with  the  backing  of 
the  Slate  Department,  which  has  adversely 
affected  food  supplies.  Korean  farmers  ex- 
])lained  to  The  Inquirer  what  has  happened: 

Several  jears  ago,  the  government  told 
frtiniei-s  lo  raise  chickens.  Everyone  built 
chicken  coops.  Then,  the  price  of  chicken 
feed  went  up  500  percent  due  to  soaring  de- 
mand and  the  price  of  eggs  went  up  only  20 
percent. 

Everyone  stopped  raising  chickens. 

Then  they  were  told  to  raise  pigs.  Then, 
IL  was  tobacco.  Another  year.  It  was  angora 
rabbits  (for  the  fur).  Another  year.  It  was 
cows.  All  Xnese  enterprises  had  the  same 
predictable  result:  A  farmer  would  buy  a  calf 
for  $150,  feed  it  for  six  months  and  then 
be  able  to  sell  it  for  only  $125. 

This  year,  the  Korean  government  is  push- 
ing sunflowers. 

In  West  Africa,  a  $1.4  million  State  De- 
partment project  to  raise  chickens  for  do- 
nie?tic  consumption  in  the  three  food-short 
nations  of  Mali,  Mauritania  and  Senegal 
lulled  because  U.S.  planners  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  those  nations  did  not 
have  enough  grain  to  feed  both  their  popu- 
lations and  support  a  poultry  Industry. 

In  Thailand,  the  State  Department  en- 
ihusiasiiCHlly  supported  a  private  American 
company's  plan  to  Increase  corn  production 
by  guaranteeing  the  project  100  percent. 

The  idea,  according  to  a  State  Department 
release,  was  to  transplant  to  rural  Thailand 
"the  familiar  county-agent  concept  of  U.S. 
agriculture  in  providing  farmers  advice  on 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  seed  selection,  cultiva- 
tion and  other  aspects  of  successful  farming." 

But  the  project  failed  because  it  was  un- 
dercapitalized from  the  start  by  the  Ameri- 
can company.  It  ended  up  costing  the  Amer- 
it'an  foi-eign  aid  program  $6.7  million  to  cover 
staggering  operating  losses. 

In  India,  the  United  States  poured  ht  more 
than  42  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  during 
the  1960s  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

"By  giving  her  so  much  food,  we  e<i^'C 
India  a  crutch."  says  a  senior  aide  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "As  a 
result  she  had  postponed  all  the  hard,  tough 
political  and  economic  decisions  that  must 
be  madf." 

Those  decisions  Include  whether  India  will 
coDtiiiue  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  her 
growing  military  program  or  divert  some  of 
that  money  to  provide  food  for  her  hiuigry 
masses. 

Now,  as  starvation  marches  across  vast 
reaches  of  Africa  and  Asia,  many  undevel- 
oped countries  have  sought  to  blame  their 
plight  on  developed  nations,  especially  the 
United  States,  and  are  demanding  more  help. 

But  during  all  of  the  discussion  about 
famine  and  its  causes  and  its  possible  cures, 
there  is  one  subject  that  goes  unmentioned: 
The  failure  of  developing  countries  to  in- 
stitute necessary  self-help  measures  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production — a  failure 
that  no  amount  of  American  foreign  aid  can 
ever  overcome. 

Tliere  is.  in  short,  great  potential  for  in- 
creasing agricultural  production  in  many  un- 
dnveloped  countries. 

But  for  one  reason  or  another — all  re- 
lated to  the  failure  of  Internal  government 
policies  or  an  inability  to  face  certain  hard 
political  realities  these  governments  have  re- 
fused to  come  to  grips  with  their  problems, 
and  agricultural  production  has  suffered. 

Take  the  case  of  Colombia,  one  of  the  na- 
tions visited  and  studied  In  detail  by  In- 
quirer reporters  as  part  of  the  newspaper's 
foreign  aid  bivestlgatlon. 

Long  a  focal  point  for  American  aid  in 
Laiin   America.  Colombia  has  received   $1.4 
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billion  m  loans  and  grants  directly  from  the 
United  States  since  1946. 

In  addition,  Colombia  has  received  loans 
of  $1.1  billion  from  the  World  Bank  and  $619 
million  from  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Both  lending  agencies  depend 
heavUy  on  the  United  Slates  for  financial 
support. 

MANY-FACETED     PLAN 

Of  the  total  aid  amount,  several  hundred 
million  dollars  have  gone  Into  agricultural 
programs,  ranging  from  the  colonizing  of 
Colombia's  vast,  sparsely  populated  eastern 
plains  to  the  upsrodlng  of  national  agricul- 
tural planning. 

It  has  been  poured  Into  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent agencies  administering  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent programs — all  aimed  at  making  Co- 
lombia's 23  million  inhabitants  less  depend- 
ent on  the  outside  world  for  certain  foods. 

But  perhaps  the  story  of  just  one  agency 
which  has  been  a  leading  recipient  of  Amer- 
ican aid — the  Colombia  agrarian  reform  in- 
stitute (INCORA) — explains  why  per  capita 
agricultural  production  In  Colombia  Is  Just 
barely  keeping  pace  with  population  growth. 
INCORA,  a  government  agency,  was  cre- 
ated in  1962  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
a  newly-passed  agrarian  reform  law.  The  pur- 
pose was  ostensibly  to  change  the  maldis- 
tribution of  land  in  Colombia. 

As  In  many  developing  nations,  Colombia's 
good  agricultural  land  Is  held  by  only  a  few 
families.  They  are  wealthy  aristocrats,  for 
the  most  part,  who  can  trace  their  lineage 
well  into  the  nation's  Spanish  past. 

Colombia  Is  a  mountainous  country  domi- 
nated by  three  separate  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
The  best  land  Is  in  the  level,  fertile  valleys 
between  the  ranges.  It  Is  there  that  Co- 
lombia's elite  have  held  sway  for  centuries. 
With  all  the  good  land  taken,  small  farm- 
ers settled  for  smaller  holdings  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  where  farming  conditions 
are  more  difficult  and  soils  are  poorer  than 
in  the  valleys  below. 

The  1960  census  showed  the  extent  of  this 
pattern.  Large  farms  of  247  acres  or  more 
made  up  only  3.5  percent  of  Colombia's  total 
farms.  But  small  farms  of  12.4  or  fewer  acres 
comprised  62.6  percent  of  the  nation's  farms. 
Even  though  Colombia  is  rich  In  soils  and 
climates,  and  capable  of  producing  a  wide 
variety  of  crops,  productivity  has  always 
been  low. 

One  reason  is  that  land  taxes  are  very  low. 
thus  encouraging  underuse  of  the  good  land, 
and  the  Colombian  government  has  never 
applied  pressure  on  large  landholders  to 
force  them  to  use  their  land  more  efficiently. 
Thus  in  Colombia,  the  problems  of  agrl- 
ctUture  are  largely  political  and  a  World 
Bank  study  of  1970  summed  It  up  this  way: 
"The  soil  and  climate  endowment  of  much 
of  this  land  Is  good  .  .  .  What  Is  needed  Is 
well-directed  pressure  to  bring  the  land  into 
greater  productivity." 

In  its  own  way,  INCORA  was  supposed  to 
exert  "well -directed  pressure."  but  the 
agency  w^as  probably  doomed  to  fall  from 
the  start. 

There  never  has  been  broad-based  support 
for  true  agrarian  reform  from  either  of  Co- 
lombia's two  major  political  parties  which 
have  governed  the  country  in  recent  years. 

Both  the  liberal  and  conservative  parties 
contain  members  who  are  large,  wealthy 
landowners  and  whose  Interests  would  be 
directly  affected  by  :\ny  ambitious  program 
of  radical  reform. 

NO  MAJOR  CHANCES 

Consequently,  in  the  13  years  since  the 
agrarian  reform  act  was  passed,  there  has 
been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  way  land 
is  owned  In  Colombia. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  also  been  a 
genuine  difference  of  opinion  In  Colombia, 
as  elsewhere,  over  whether  radical  redistribu- 
tion of  land  by  expropriation  or  other  force- 
ful means  would  help  or  hurt  aerrlcultural 
production. 


Whatever  one  believes,  the  problem  Is  that 
Colombia  has  been  unable  to  decide  on 
whether  to  Inslitute  true  agrnrtau  reform  or 
drop  the  program  altogether. 

•If  anything,  agrarian  reform  has  been  an 
impediment  to  agricultural  production  in 
Colombia,"  believes  one  U.S.  official  who 
spent  years  observing  Colombian  agriculture. 
"It  has  created  uncertainty." 

On  one  hand,  INCORA  has  been  unable  to 
make  any  fundamental  change  In  the  coun- 
try's maldistribution  of  land. 

But  on  the  other,  every  Colombian  govern- 
ment usually  pays  at  least  lip  service  to  the 
agrarian  reform  idea,  which  in  turn  creates 
some  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  major 
farmers  to  Invest  heavily  In  agriculture  for 
fear  thslr  land  might  one  day  be  expropriated. 

None  of  Colombia's  indecision,  however,  has 
deterred  the  United  States  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram from  consistently  pouring  money  into 
INCORA,  even  when  it  was  obvious  that  the 
agency  was  making  no  strides  toward  land 
reform  at  all. 

Even  when  INCORA's  performance  Is  criti- 
cized by  other  U.S.  agencies,  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO) ,  the  State  De- 
partment speedUy  rushes  to  INCORA's 
defense. 

A  1967  GAO  audit,  for  example,  concluded 
that  INCORA,  even  with  heavy  U.S.  support, 
had  been  unable  to  achieve  "any  appreciable 
success  in  effectively  transforming  the  mal- 
distribution of  land  in  Colombia." 

The  State  Department's  AID  office  In  Bo- 
gota prepared  a  seven-page  answer  to  the 
GAO  criticism  that  was.  In  short,  an  endorse- 
ment of  INCOHA  policies,  saying  the  agency's 
main  objective  "was  to  continue  Jts  steady 
progress"  In  solving  Colombia's  old-age  rural 
problems. 

"Even  more  sipnlficant,"  read  the  AID 
memo,  "is  INCORA's  recognition  both  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  which  face  over- 
all agrarian  reform  In  Colombia,  and  the  fact 
that  It  Is  adopting  what  we  consider  to  be 
reasonable  solutions  to  these  problems.  .  ." 

Seven  years  later,  INCORA  is  no  closer  to 
achieving  agrarian  reform  than  It  was  In  1967. 

INCORA  has  been  such  an  obvious  flop 
that  now  even  AID'S  Bogota  office  is  saying, 
at  least  privately,  what  critics  of  INCORA 
have  been  saying  for  years. 

"I  don't  think  the  performance  of  INCORA 
has  been  very  effective,"  one  high  AID  offi- 
cial told  The  inquirer. 

Colombia's  National  Planning  Department 
was  unable  to  provide  The  Inquirer  with  up- 
to-date  statistics  showing  current  land  own- 
ership patterns,  but  one  high  department 
official  said  there  has  been  virtually  no 
change. 

"Big  Interests  stood  in  the  way  of  land 
reform,"  he  said,  "so  there  has  been  little 
change  at  all.  And  It  is  not  a  high  priority 
with  this  government  either." 

Although  Colombia  has  achieved  some  suc- 
cess In  producing  more  export  commodities 
such  as  cotton  and  beef,  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction has  just  kept  pace  with  population 
growth  the  last  decade. 

LITTLE  CREDIT   GIVEN 

An  American  agriculturist  who  has  spent 
years  observing  Colombian  agriculture  told 
The  Inquirer  that  U.S.  aid  to  Colombian  agri- 
culture has  played  little,  if  any,  role  In  the 
Increase. 

"The  crops  that  show  the  Increase  are 
exports  such  as  coffee,  cotton  or  beef,"  he 
said.  "And  these  are  produced  mostly  by 
commercial  farmers  tislng  modem  techncl- 

ogy." 

The  aid  money  has  not  helped  the  sm.ill, 
subsistence  farniers  who  comprise  the  back- 
bone of  Colombia's  rural  society,  as  evidenced 
in  part  by  the  continuing  exodus  of  ths  imal 
poor  to  Colombia's  big  cities. 

Bogota,  the  capital,  was  a  city  of  6r.-^,000 
in  1951.  By  1964,  the  population  was  l.H  mil- 
lion. Today,  the  population  is  estimat>'l  at 
2.7  million. 


In  fact.  It  may  be  much  higher.  No  one 
has  any  scientific  way  of  counting  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  farmers  who  yearly  stream  into 
Bogota  and  other  large  cities  to  escape  the 
desperate  poverty  of  the  countryside. 

•We  have  just  operated  an  international 
social  welfare  program  In  agrlciuture,"  says 
one  disillusioned  American  of  the  Colombian 
program.  'The  money  that  has  gone  to 
INCORA  has  not  prepared  anyone  for  th<: 
future  or  to  become  a  productl-.-e  member 
of  Colombian  society." 

Colombians  are  stUl  deUatiug  over  who 
benefited  from  the  millions  that  INCORA 
has  spent  since  1962 — since  there  ai-e  so  fe.v 
visible  signs  of  agricultural  progress. 

There  have  been  repeated  charges  in  the 
Colombian  legislature  of  corruption  In 
INCORA.  Lawmakers  have  charged  that  In 
cases  where  INCORA  has  actually  purchased 
land  from  wealthy  owners  for  redistribution 
to  needy  peasants,  the  agency  paid  exc?ssi<e 
prices. 

INEPT  PLANNING 

But  In  most  projects  examined  by  The  In- 
quirer in  Colombia,  there  was  another  pos- 
sible explanation  for  INCORA's  poor  per- 
formance— politics   and   inept  planning. 

In  1960,  for  example,  the  Inter-American 
De\elopment  Bank  (IDB)  loaned  INCORA 
$35.9  million  for  a  major  colonization  project 
on  Colombia's  vast,  largely  unpopulated  ca-.i- 
crn  plains. 

The  bank,  which  Is  largely  supported  by 
the  United  States,  put  up  the  funds  to  bulla 
access  roads,  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
community  facilities  to  encourage  the  coloni- 
zation of  potentially  productive  agrarian 
land. 

For  its  part,  INCORA  was  to  provide  teach- 
ers, hospital  beds,  educational  facilities  and 
other  assistance  as  part  of  the  total  develop- 
ment package. 

The  schools,  hospitals  and  roads  were  built 
largely  with  U.S.-supplled  funds.  But  the  Co- 
lombian government  then  failed  to  provide 
the  teachers  or  the  other  faculties  because 
the  national  government  decided  to  de-cm- 
phaslze  agrarian  reform  In  1970. 

"We  built  the  hospitals,  but  they  did  not 
provide  the  beds,"  said  Nestor  Sanchez,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  IDB  In  Bogota.  "Vou 
go  Into  some  of  those  areas  today  and  jo.i 
find  empty  schools. 

'The  Idea  was  to  aid  the  spontaneo;is  set- 
tlement of  those  areas  that  was  already  un- 
derway. People  have  been  going  'chere,  but 
conditions  are  b.id  and  getting,  worse  nil  the 
time.^' 

While  Colombia  has  been  unable  to  make 
tough  political  decisions  that  conceivably 
might  greatly  spur  food  production.  Soutli 
Korea  has  aggressively  adopted  policies  in  the 
last  decade  that  have  actually  retarded  agri- 
cultural production. 

A  few  statistics  on  imports  and  prices  per- 
haps best  underscore  the  dismal  failure  oi 
President  Park  Chung  Hee^s  autocratic  ad- 
ministration hi  dealing  with  the  problem  ci 
food. 

Rice  has  long  been  the  staple  of  the  Korean 
diet.  In  the  years  following  the  Korean  War. 
the  United  States  exported  rice  to  Korea, 
but  by  1960  those  exports  were  no  longer 
needed. 

In  1961,  then-Gen.  Park  came  to  power  in  p 
military  coup.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
launched  what  was  called  a  "New  Life  Cam- 
paign," dispatching  his  army  troops  to  the 
countryside  to  fight  poverty. 

News  accounts  at  the  time  reported  that 
troops  explained  to  the  rural  folk  that  Korean 
farmers  were  •'lazy  and  suffer  from  feudal- 
istic  thinking^'  and  only  through  a  massive 
reconstruction  effort  would  tlicre  be  "jobii 
and  rice  for  all." 

By  1970— after  nine  years  and  millions  of 
dollars  In  American  foreign  Eld  money 
plowed  into  Korea's  agricultural  sector  to  in- 
crease production  and  organize  4-H  Clubs — 
the  Kore;tn  government  had  managed  to: 
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Drive  tens  of  thousands  of  facers  from 
their  land;  hold  down  the  living  icondiilons 
of  those  farmers  who  remained  t>|ihind;  and 
make  Korea  dependent  on  American  rice  and 
other  food  products  once  agaiii.  Indeed, 
Korea's  Increases  in  rice  production  hav© 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  coiin|ry's  popu- 
lation growth.  I 

From  1970  to  1973,  the  United  States  had  to 
export  1,553  million  metric  tons! of  rice  to 
Korea— or  nearly  four  times  as  imuch  rice 
as  was  shipped  during  the  lO-yfear  period 
from  1950  to  1959,  when  the  country  was  in 
the  midst  of,  and  recovering  frosb,  the  war. 

LOW-INTEREST    LOANS     i 

Mucli  Of  the  rice,  along  with  a  iiibstantial 
volume  of  wheat,  that  was  shlppect  to  Korea 
the  last  few  years,  was  sold  thrpugh  low- 
interest,  long-term  loans,  runnini  up  to  40 
years,  under  the  American  foreig^  aid  pro- 
gram, j 

At  the  same  time  President  Park  has  been 
increasing  rice  imports  from  tne  United 
States,  he  has  been  urging  Koreans  to  eat 
less  rice.  Restaurants  are  not  pojrmitted  to 
serve  rice  two  days  a  week  and(  barley  is 
blended  in  with  the  rice  that  ii  served,  a 
combination  many  Koreans  And  (jlistasteful. 

For  the  Park  administration,  the  rice  im- 
ports have  served  several  purposes. 

They  have  enabled  the  governmeht  to  avoid 
dealing  seriously  witli  tlie  agricultural  econ- 
omy, so  that  all  its  energies  could  be  focused 
on  building  an  industrial  base  ai|d  Increas- 
ing exports.  1 

As  The  Inquirer  disclosed  carlieiillhls  week, 
that  industrial  ba.se  is  built  on  Jow  wages 
and  poor  working  conditions  anc^Jis  heavily 
dependent  on  cheap  female  laboiji 

The  government  also  has  usedifehe  cheap 
American  rice  to  hold  down  the  pilce  of  rice 
In  Seoul,  luidercutting  tlie  priie  of  rice 
grown  by  Korean  farmers.  | 

Last  July,  the  retail  prire  of  a  lag  of  rice 
sold  in  Seoul  v.as  $3.51.  In  the  ;5»rovinclal 
city  of  Kwangju,  the  price  was  $a&6.  In  the 
port  city  of  Inchon,  it  was  $4.26.  Ited  beans 
that  sold  for  $3.38  in  Seoul  went  »r  $3.51  in 
Kwangju  and  $4.01  in  Inchon.  | 

By  keeping  food  prices  down  j  in  Seoul, 
long-time  American  residents  in  Korea  say. 
President  Park  has  reduced  the  (Ranees  for 
large-scale  demonstrations  againsihis  other 
policies  and  decrees  which  curtail llndivldunl 
freedoms  and  liberties.  I 

SEOUL  MIGRATION  if 

With  the  government's  disastious  agri- 
cultural policies  and  tlie  emphasK  in  non- 
farm  Jobs  and  cheap  food,  rurn  folk,  as 
might  be  expected,  have  flockedjfto  Seoul. 
The  city  now  holds  nearly  ora-fifth  of 
Korea's  entire  32  million  populftlon,  and 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  denselylpopulated 
cities.  I 

The  resulting  \irban  sprawal  pis  aggra- 
vated the  country's  food  problefri  In  an- 
other way:  I 

Apartment  complexes,  factories,  jpquatters' 
huts,  houses  and  expressways  cajtitlnue  to 
push  out  from  Seoul,  taking  more^and  more 
of  what  once  was  some  of  Korea's  best  rice 
growing  land.  1 

As  for  the  farmers,  the  mcae  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  'fhe  same. 
Like  the  government's  experimental  agri- 
cultural policies  and  the  governmint's  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  all  backed  And  often 
financially  supported  by  the  Amerifcan  State 
Department.  f[ 

The  names  of  the  farmers  are  ilbt  Impor- 
tant, only  what  they  have  to  sayXTliey  re- 
main anonymous  because  Kordans  who 
.•-penk  with  an  American  reporter]  are  risk- 
ing arrest.  And  Koreans  who  speaw  critically 
of  their  government  are  risking  l(*ig  prison 
sentences.  \i 

It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  Iwcir  ages 
range  from  the  30s  to  the  60s  and  that  they 
live  on  'i'ong  Jong  Island,  located  u  slow,  20 
minute  boat  ride  from  Inchon.         ,1 


There  are.  on  the  Island,  about  14,000 
Koreans  a  Catholic  church  that  has  b«en 
there  some  70  years,  an  American  priest  who 
has  been  in  residence  since  the  mid-1960s, 
one  doctor  who  has  treated  more  than  7,800 
patients  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  hun- 
dreds of  mud-brick  and  concrete  block 
houses  with  thatched  roofs  that  do  not  have 
amenities  like  Hoors  or  running  water  or 
electricity. 

CO-OPS  CRITICIZED 

One  farmer  Is  talking  about  the  agricul- 
tnial  cooperative. 

"You  have  to  belong  to  the  co-op  to  buy 
fertiliiier  so  tiiere  is  no  real  love  for  It.  The 
orders  to  Join  come  from  above  (the  govern- 
ment ) .  If  you  don't  belong  to  the  co-op, 
you  can't  get  any  fertilizer.  It  is  a  threat 
they  hold  over  the  farmer's  head." 

As  a  requirement  for  membership  in  the 
co-op,  the  farmer  says  he  must  donate 
about  65  poimds  of  rice  eacii  year  to  the 
organizuUon. 

In  return,  he  can  buy  co-op  fertilizer  at 
the  same  price  he  could  buy  it  on  the  open 
market  and  he  can  shop  in  the  co-op  store,  a 
kind  of  general  store  where  prices  are  higher 
than  in  Inchon.  So.  he  says,  "there  is  no  use 
to  co-op." 

What  happens  to  the  rice  tlie  farmer  turns 
over  to  the  co-op? 

"The  co-op  .sells  the  rice  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  money  they  get  from  the  govern- 
ment goes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  co-op 
people.  There  are  no  benefits  to  the  farmer, " 
he  says. 

The  farmers  ."^ay  they  have  gone  through 
all  this  before,  with  other  cooperatives.  Each 
time  the  cooperatives  failed  for  the  same 
reason— corruption. 

O.MUBLING  PHILOSOPHY 

Tlic  farmers  complain,  too,  about  tlie  low 
pri^e  for  rice — which  is  deliberately  held 
dnwii  by  the  government — and  a  variety  of 
other  government  policies  that  allow  some 
prjres  to  rise  while  others  are  controlled. 

Ill  other  countries,  observes  a  longtime 
American  resident  of  Korea  who  has  worked 
do.sely  with  the  rural  people,  the  farmers 
.•••ay  "the  weather  Is  a  gamble.  Here  they  say 
tomorrow's  government  decl.sion  is  a  gamble. 

Curiously,  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment— ttndaunted  by  the  Park  government's 
13 -year  string  of  agriculttiral  failures — con- 
linues  to  pour  money  into  the  agricultural 
.sector,  pretending  that  modern  technology 
.somehow  can  overcome  disastrous  govern- 
ment policies. 

A  State  Department  official  .says,  talking  of 
plans  for  the  future : 

"We're  going  to  bring  in  United  States 
scientists  to  work  on  research  breakthroughs 
in  all  grains-  rice,  wheat  and  barley." 


Wor.Ln  Bank  Hails  Project  But  Lacks 
Supporting  Data 

"As  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned,  the  proj- 
ect is  succe.ssful,"  said  Carlos  N.  Quijano,  the 
World  Bank's  representative  In  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia. 

Quijano  was  talking  about  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar Atlantico  irrigation,  flood  control 
and  farm  settlement  project  largely  financed 
by  the  World  Bank  near  the  port  of  Barran- 
quilla  in  northern  Colombia. 

Pressed  to  pinpoint  Atlantlco's  successes, 
Quijano  referred  an  Inquirer  reporter  to  the 
bank's  public  relations  department  in  Wash- 
ington. 

But  the  bank'.s  public  relations  depart- 
ment was  unwilling  to  give  The  Inquirer  a 
1972  bank  study  evaluating  Atlantico. 

"That  paper  was  produced  for  Internal 
use,"  said  Jorge  Bravo,  a  bank  official.  "It  is 
not  a  public  paper.  Wlien  we  do  an  evalua- 
tion, it  is  for  the  information  of  some  people 
In  tlie  bank." 

Although  the  World  Bank  is  generally  re- 
luctant to  provide  information  evaluating 
specific  projects.  The  Inquirer  investigation 


found  that  there  may  be  special  reasons  why 
the  Atlantico  project  is  one  that  bank  offi- 
cials are  not  particttlarly  eager  to  discuss. 

Named  for  the  northern  Colombia  state 
where  the  project  Is  located,  Atlantico  called 
for  extensive  irrigation  and  flood-control 
projects  to  open  up  more  than  20,000  acres 
for  .small  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

Two  World  Bank  loans  In  1967  and  1972 
totaling  $14  million  have  provided  most  of 
the  flnancing  for  the  project,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  tlie  Colombian  agrarian  reform 
Institute  (INCORA),  an  agency  of  the  na- 
tional government. 

The  bank  had  high  hopes  for  Atlantico.  A 
June  28,  1967,  press  release  said  the  project 
would  "create  employment  and  provide  valu- 
able experience  in  the  production  and  export 
of  fruit  and  vegetables." 

Tlie  release  went  on  to  say,  "The  irrigated 
area  will  be  extensively  cultivated  mainly 
with  high  value  crops  for  export  .  .  .  oranges, 
pineapples,  tomatoes,  guavas,  papaya,  tobac- 
co, peanuts,  beans  and  grain  sorghum." 

To  do  all  this,  the  bank  said,  "modern 
agricultural  methods"  would  be  introduced 
in  Atlantico  to  help  improve  crop  yields, 
.About  1,800  farmers  and  workers  would  be 
resettled. 

In  short,  Atlantlco's  goal  was  to  grow  crops 
for  e.vport,  presumably  to  the  United  States. 
That  in  ttirn  would  earn  valuable  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  for  Colombia  and  raise  the 
living  standards  of  Atlantlco's  poor  farmers. 

There  was  one  major  flaw. 

"The  whole  project  was  based  on  a  false 
a.ssumption,"  sa.vs  one  U.S.  official  who  has 
observed  Colombian  agriculture  but  asked 
not  to  be  quoted  by  name. 

"The  marketing  was  the  largest  failure. 
There  was  no  way  to  market  the  products 
they  wanted  to  produce.  The  idea  was  to  ex- 
port the  citrus  to  the  States.  But  they  could 
never  come  into  the  U.S.  market  because  of 
regulations  on  insects  and  diseases. 

"rhen  they  switched  to  tomatoes  and  vege- 
tables. But  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
tomatoes?  They  can't  export  them  to  the 
States,  either.  And  the  nearest  major  market.^ 
in  Colombia  are  very  far  away." 

Another  American  officials  of  an  interna- 
tional lending  agency  who  was  familiar  with 
Atlantico  added: 

•  Some  very  fundamental  things  that  you 
vould  have  thought  would  have  been  covered 
in  the  feasibility  study  were  not  covered  at 
all  by  anyone.  You  would  think  an  Institu- 
tion such  as  the  World  Bank  would  have 
been  more  cognizant  of  this,  but  It  wasn't." 

Since  Atlantico  was  a  sophisticated  project 
from  the  start,  using  modern  machinery  and 
methods.  Including  Intricate  irrigation  sys- 
tems, the  farmers  quickly  found  themselves 
heavily  dependent  on  INCORA  to  run  their 
farms. 

The  official  of  the  international  agency  ex- 
plained what  happened; 

"They  took  people  who  used  to  harvest  rice 
by  hand  and  put  them  down  on  land  where 
the  rice  is  now  harvested  by  huge  self-pro- 
pelled machines  like  you  would  see  harvest- 
ing wheat  in  Kansas. 

"But  the  worst  thing  is  the  psychological 
Impact  It's  having  on  the  campesinos.  They 
don't  as-'ociatc  the  production  on  their  farms 
with  their  own  effort. 

"INCORA  makes  all  the  decisions — when  to 
plant,  when  to  harvest,  when  to  fumigate  the 
fields  The  farmers  are  totally  dependent  on 
INCORA,  and  It's  hard  to  see  the  day  when 
INCORA  win  ever  be  able  to  turn  this  over  to 
them. 

"The  farmers  don't  feel  like  they  are  work- 
ing their  own  land.  They  feel  Ilk©  they  are 
workers  for  INCORA,  and  that  the  whole 
area  is  Just  one  big  INCORA  plantation." 

The  Atlantico  project  has  also  run  up  ex- 
traordinarily high  unit  costs. 

In  an  Interview  In  Barranqullla  with  an 
Inquirer  reporter,  Jose  Vicente  Lllnas  re- 
gional INCORA  director,  said  that  so  far  1,300 
farmers   had   been   settled   in   the   project, 
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which  bad  cost  about  600  million  pesos  ($20 
million) . 

That  works  out  to  roughly  $15,000   per 
farmer.  In  a  nation  where  per  capita  gross 
domestic  product  is  about  $375  a  year. 
UNrrEO  States  Pats  for  Bttngling  Thai 

Paper  Compant 
(By  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 
The  man  speaking  Is  an  executive  of  the 
Slam  Kraft  Paper  Company  Ltd.  of  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  a  company  that  was  organized 
imder  the  atispices  of  the  American  State 
Department. 

He  is  explaining  why  hundreds  of  Thai 
citizens  today  find  themselves  holding  stock 
in  Siam  Kraft>— stock  that  Is  worth  little 
more  than  the  paper  it  Is  printed  on: 

"It  looked  like  IBM  on  the  local  stock 
market.  A  big  United  States  firm  with  offices 
all  over  the  world  was  going  to  handle  all 
the  technical  work. 

"A  former  assistant  secretory  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  was  pro- 
moting It.  The  State  Department  and  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bank  (Exim 
Bank)  were  supporlng  It.  Hell,  I  would  have 
bought  stock  myself." 

Now,  the  former  assistant  commerce  sec- 
retary has  long  since  bailed  otit,  the  Exlm 
Bank  has  had  to  reschedule  loans  to  Slam 
Kraft  because  the  company  was  unable  to 
meet  Its  pavments  and  the  big  United  States 
company  which  provide  the  technical  assist- 
ance h8L8  been  sued  for  fraud. 

And  Siam  Kraft,  a  company  that  em- 
ploys about  800  Thais  to  the  manufacture 
of  Industrial  grade  paper — Its  chief  product 
is  used  for  making  corrugated  boxes — Is 
operating  from  month  to  month,  its  long- 
term  futtire  at  best  uncertain. 

An  American  businessman  in  Bangkok, 
who  has  been  Uivolved  in  Exim  Bank  and 
Foreign  aid  projects  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Slam  Kraft 
Paper  Co.'s  operations,  told  The  Inquirer: 

"I  have  never  seen  the  agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (the  State  Depart- 
ment agency  which  administers  the  foreign 
aid  program)  and  the  Exim  Bank  so  eager 
to  give  away  money  as  they  were  in  this  proj- 
ect. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  available  informa- 
tion, this  project  never  should  have  been 
undertaken." 

But  It  was,  and  so  were  dozens  of  other 
projects  like  it— all  undertaken  with  the 
backing  of  the  American  State  Department 
in  less-developed  countries  around  the  worW 
and  all  with  similar  or  equally  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  State  Department's  Involvement  In 
these  international  bustoess  deals  was  docu- 
mented during  a  seven-month  Inquirer  In- 
vestigation Into  the  administration  of  the 
nation's  $172  billion  foreign  aid  program. 

For  years,  the  State  Department  has  been 
encouragtog  American  business  development 
abroad,  supposedly  to  help  the  needy  In  less- 
developed  countries,  arguing  that  such  in- 
vestments are  essential  in  order  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards. 

But  as  The  Inquirer  disclosed  earlier  this 
week,  the  foreign  aid  program  often  has  had 
the  opposite  effect — providing  subsidies  to 
sweatshop  textile  mills,  holding  wages  down 
to  subsistence  levels  In  poor  countries  and 
resultmg  in  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  In  the  United  States. 

That  same  State  Department  foreign  aid 
program,  though,  has  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  very  profitable  deals  for  a  select  group  of 
bustoessmen,  government  officials  and 
wealthy  families  in  less-developed  countries, 
as  well  as  a  select  group  of  businessmen  and 
Investors  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  background  of  many  of  these  deals 
Is  the  politically  well-connected  American 
bustoessman  who  often  uses  the  foreign  aid 
program  while  moving  easily  between  Jobs  In 
private  Indtistry  and  Jobs  hi  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 


COUBT  BECOKD8 

Tills  is  the  story  of  one  such  deal  and  the 
Interlocktog  bustoess  arrangements  behtod 
It  The  story  was  pieced  together  by  The  In- 
qttirer  from  court  records  in  Washtogton  and 
New  York,  and  from  legal  documents  and  to- 
tervlews  to  Bangkok.  It  tovolves: 

Henry  Kearns,  the  former  president  of  the 
Exlm  Bank  who  received  a  half -million  dol- 
lars m  a  stock  deal  that  Involved  one  com- 
pany he  helped  start  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  a  second  company  that  bene- 
fited from  niulti-mUlion-dollar  loans  guar- 
anteed by  the  Exlm  Bank  while  he  was  Its 
president. 

Parsons  and  'Wliittemore.  Inc.,  a  New 
York-based  construction  company  that  has 
been  tovolved  In  several  controversial  foreign 
aid  projects.  The  company  says  it  "could  not 
have  achieved  success  without  the  support" 
of  such  institutions  as  the  State  Department 
and  the  Exlm  Bank. 

The  State  Department,  which  has  awarded 
nUllions  of  dollars  to  contracts  to  Parsons 
and  Whlttemore  for  a  variety  of  services  un- 
der the  foreign  aid  program,  but  now  clatois 
It  reaUy  is  unable  to  say  Just  how  many  such 
contracts  there  were,  or  the  total  value  ol 
those  contracts. 

The  Exlm  Bank,  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, which  has  subsidized  the  sale  of 
everything  from  equipment  for  low-wage  fac- 
tories in  South  Korea  to  airplanes  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  country  that  tripled  its  oU  prices 
last  year.  The  bank  makes  loans  at  toterest 
rates'  below  the  prevailing  market  rate  and 
also  guarantees  loans  made  by  commercial 
banks. 

Siam  Kraft  Paper  Co.,  a  paper  mUl  In 
Bangkok  that  charges,  in  lawsuits  filed  In 
Washington,  New  York  and  Bangkok,  that  It 
was  defrauded  by  Parsons  and  Whlttemore 
and  by  Henry  Kearns.  The  company  now  Is 
operating  almost  entirely  on  borrowed  capi- 
tal. 

It  all  started  In  1962  when,  Kearns  says, 
got  the  Idea  for  a  paper  mill  after  talks  with 
officials  of  the  Thai  government's  Board  of 
Investment. 

At  the  time,  Kearns — a  onetime  Los  Ange- 
les car  dealer  and  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
merce for  International  affairs  dtirlng  the 
Eisenhower  Admtolstration — was  president  of 
Kearns  International  Business  Development 
Corp.,  a  private  company  engaged  In  pro- 
moting business  investments  in  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

idea  promoted 
Kearns  then  approached  Parsons  and 
Whlttemore  with  his  Idea,  and  both  he  and 
the  construction  company  proceeded  to  sell 
the  proposal  to  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). 

AID  agreed  to  guarantee  loans  that  would 
be  necessary  if  a  feasibility  study  determined 
that  a  paper  mill  would  be  a  successful  ven- 
tiu"e,  or  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
feasibility  study  if  It  showed  that  such  a  mill 
would  not  be  practical. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  officials  of 
Parsons  and  Whlttemore  and  Kearns  pre- 
pared and  revised  feasibility  studies  and 
lined  up  financial  support  for  the  planned 
project  from  the  State  Department  and  the 
Exim  Bank. 

Throughout  1963  and  1964.  Kearns  said 
the  Bangkok  offices  of  two  of  his  companies, 
Kearns  International  and  American  Capital 
Corp.  "maintained  regular  contacts  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Thai  government,  the  (Thai) 
Board  of  Investment  .  .  .  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  potential  Investors  ...  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  tlieir  interest  in  the  Kraft  paper 
project  alive,  to  obtain  favorable  decisions 
from  all  who  might  have  an  effect  upon  the 
success  of  the  project,  and  to  achieve  under- 
standing and  support  for  tlie  project." 

He  said  that  he  "persuaded  five  leading 
Thai  banks  to  make  a  general  offer  (of  Siam 
Kraft  stock)    to  their  depositors"  and  that 


this  resulted  in  a1>out  1,200  Thai  Individuals 
and  companies  "tovesting  stims  of  $50  or 
more"  In  Slam  Kraft. 

He  stated  that  he  "aleo  played  a  large  part 
In  securing  commitments  from  the  Exam 
Bank,  AID  (the  State  Department's  Agency 
for  International  Development) ,  and  »  num- 
ber of  private  United  States  banks  to  pro- 
vide adldtlonal  loan  financing  which  was 
necessary." 

But  Parsons  and  Whlttemore  was  no 
stranger,  itself,  to  the  Stote  Department. 

The  privately  owned  company,  which  re- 
ported gross  revenue  of  $230  million  In  Us 
last  fiscal  year,  has  been  tovolved  to  several 
controversial  foreign  aid  projects. 

There  were  disputes  over  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  the  company  built  to  Ethiopia,  and 
extended  litigation  over  a  ptilp  mlU  to  Chile. 

Court  records  show  that  Parsons  and 
Whlttemore  has  entered  Into  at  least  11 
agreements  with  the  State  Department, 
which  guaranteed  the  company's  tovest- 
ments  abroad,  and  that  ntoe  of  those  agree- 
ments were  still  In  effect  this  year. 

In  addition,  court  records  show  that  since 
Jan.  1,  1970,  Parsons  and  Whlttemore  has 
submitted  21  applications  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  sell  equipment  to  mills  In  vari- 
otis  developing  countries  under  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

not  located 

Curiously,  the  State  Department  told  The 
Inquirer  that  It  was  unable  to  locate  any 
of  the  contracts  or  agreements  with  Parsons 
and  Whlttemore,  or  to  determine  the  total 
value  of  the  contracts. 

In  July  1965,  Kearns,  operating  through 
his  American  Capital  Corp.— a  company  he 
tocorporated  In  Panama — formally  organ- 
ized the  Slam  Kraft  Paper  Co.  to  ThaUand. 
In  a  contract  entered  toto  that  same  month 
between  Slam  Kraft  and  subsidiaries  of  Par- 
sons and  •Whlttemore,  the  New  York  con- 
struction company  agreed  to  btUld  and  man- 
age the  paper  mill. 

Of  the  projects  estimated  $28  mUlion  cost. 
the  Exlm  Bank  agreed  to  provide  half,  or 
$14  mUlion.  Loans  of  $4  million  from  other 
sources  were  guaranteed  under  another  for- 
eign aid  program. 

The  other  major  investment  groups  In  the 
project  were  Thai  individuals  and  compa- 
nies, who  put  up  $4.5  mUlion,  and  Parsons 
and  •Whlttemore  and  other  investors  in  the 
United  States,  who  put  up  $15  mUUon. 

By  late  1966,  a  revised  feasibility  study 
prepared  by  a  consultant  retained  by  Kearns 
concluded  that: 

"This  project  appears  to  be  technically 
and  economicallv  feasible  .  .  .  Earntogs  fore- 
casts indicate  that  by  1969  the  company 
will  have  an  indicated  operating  profit  of 
35  percent  on  sales." 

Those  profits  never  materialized,  though. 
And  by  the  end  of  1970,  little  more  than  a 
year  after  Siam  Kraft  had  started  opera- 
tions, the  interest  to  the  struggling  firm 
previously  held  by  Parsons  and  Whlttemore 
had  been  sold  to  Thai  tovestors,  who  re- 
cruited a  new  management  team  from  the 
United  States  to  replace  the  Parsons  and 
Whlttemore  executives  who  had  been  ruu- 
ing  the  mill. 

Then  In  1973,  Siam  Kraft  halted  payments 
on  loans  from  Parsons  and  Whlttemore.  The 
New  York  construction  company  filed  a  law- 
suit against  the  paper  mill  in  Bangkok. 

The  new  management  of  Siam  Kraft 
promptly  filed  a  counter-claim  in  Bangkok 
and  brought  legal  actions  against  both 
Kearns  and  Parsons  and  Whlttemore  to  the 
U.S.  district  cottrts  in  Washtogton  and  New 
York.  The  lawsuits  allege,  among  other 
things,  that: 

The  new  management  of  Slam  Kraft  also 
charged  that  the  project  proposals  for  the 
mill  were  false,  citing  a  number  of  examples 
such  as  the  following: 

Expensive  and  unnecessary  equipment  was 
installed  by  Parsons  and  Whlttemore  at  llie 
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paper  mill,  altbough  it  was  not  called  for  In 
the  original  contract;  other  equipment  that 
wns  listed  in  the  contract  was  not  provided; 
(06t  overruns  were  concealed,  and  the  mill 
was  accepted  "even  though  lit)  was  lucom- 
ptete  and,  In  several  respects.  Inoperative." 
"Tlie  revised  project  proposal  projected 
sales  of  wrapping  paper  during  the  ilrst  16 
months  of  approximately  11,500  tona,  with 
reventies  of  approximately  $4  million;  sales 
of  multi-wall  bags  of  approximately  3,800 
tons,  with  revenues  of  $1,300,000.  and  sales 
of  grocery  bags  of  1,300  tons  with  revenues 
of  approximately  $600,000. 

"In  fact,  no  wrapping  peper,  multi-wall 
bag<!,  or  grocery  bogs  were  sold.  The  fact  that 
there  was  almost  no  market  for  said  prod- 
ucts was  undlsclo.sed  and  misrepresented  in 
the  revised  project  proposal." 

By  1970,  when  It  was  clear  that  all  waA  not 
griing  well  at  Slam  Kraft,  Henry  Kearns  al- 
ready had  moved  on  to  become  president 
and  chairman  of  the  Exlm  Bank,  taking  with 
him  the  100,000  shares  of  slock  in  Slam  Kraft 
that  he  had  received  for  his  efforts  in  setting 
up  the  company. 

When  worried  senators  had  askied  Kearns 
about  his  stockholdings  at  Senate  confirma- 
tion bearings  in  1969,  the  former  president 
of  the  national  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce pledged  tliat  he  would  pl^ce  all  his 
Btock  in  trust.  j 

Here  Is  in  fact  what  Ketur.is  had  done  prior 
to  1969  and  what  he  did  thereafter^ 

From  1963  until  he  became  pifesldent  of 
the  Exim  Bank  in  1969,  Kearns  worked  closely 
with  ofBciuls  of  MitsiU  &  Co.  Ltd^J  a  leading 
Japanese  trading  company,  on  a  dumber  of 
projects  and  discussed  Siom  Kraft  JK-lth  those 
officials. 

During  his  Senate  conhrmatloa  hearings 
In  1969,  Kearns  balked  at  suggestions  he  sell 
his  Slam  Kraft  stock — It  was  vLrtuilly  worth- 
less at  the  time — although  he  agrestd  to  place 
the  stock  in  a  blind  trust  to  bf  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bank  of  America.  I 

At  the  same  time,  Kearns  did  se^  his  stock 
Interest  in  another  Thai  business  Ivcnture,  a 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  pjioject.  The 
buyer  of  the  stock  was  Mitsui  &  Cp.  Ltd. 

Early  In  the  summer  of  1970,  wUten  Kearns 
^ysLS  president  of  the  Exim  BankJ^the  State 
Department  and  the  bank  Jointly  ijent  a  cou- 
fcultant  to  Thailand  to  determinej  what  had 
gone  wrong  with  Siam  Kraft  operations. 

Later  In  1970,  the  Exim  Bank,  whh  Kearns 
as  president,  rescheduled  Slam  l^aft's  $14 
million  loan.  Under  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement,  the  company  was  to  irepay  the 
loan  in  12  equal  semiannual  inktallments 
beginning  Dec.  1,  1970.  ; 

The  new  loan  agreement  post^ned  the 
first  payment  until  Dec.  1,  1973,  and  ex- 
tended from  12  to  40  the  numb^  of  semi- 
annual Installments,  with  the  fin^  payment 
not  falimg  due  until  June  1.  1993.1 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  DJepartment 
arranged  a  similar  rescheduimg  of  i$4  million 
In  private  loans  to  Slam  Kraft  that  had  been 
guaranteed  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

After  the  debt  reschedulings,  the  Exim 
Bank  guaranteed  a  variety  of  loanjB,  ruiuiUig 
into  the  mUlions  of  dollars,  whict^  benefited 
Mitsui  &  Co.  Ltd..  the  Japanese  trading  com- 
pany that  Kearns  did  business  with  before 
becoming  president  of  the  E:i.lm  Bank. 

In  about  June  1972,  representatives  of 
Mlisul  &  Co  Ltd.  expressed  an  Interest  in 
Kearns'  stock  Ui  Slam  Kraft.  Kearns  referred 
them  to  the  Bank  of  America.         i 

In  December  1972,  Mitsui  &  CoJ  Ltd.  pur- 
chased Kearns'  100,000  shares  of  stock  In 
Slam  Kraft  for  $5  a  share— or  a  h^lf-milllon 
dollars — when  the  stock  was  selling  in  Thai- 
land for  a  reported  $1.75  a  share. 

For  his  part.  Keams  malntalris  that  he 
was  unaware  that  Mitsui  Sc  Coj  Ltd.  had 
bought  hJs  Slam  Kraft  stock  juntll  five 
months  after  the  transaction  was  Completed. 


He  also  maintains  that  he  played  no  part 
In  the  Exlm  Bank's  rescheduling  of  the  $14 
million  Siam  Kraft  loan,  that  those  negotia- 
tions were  carried  out  by  another  Exlm  Bank 
executive  specially  named  by  the  bank's 
board  of  directors. 

Indeed,  Walter  C.  Saner,  first  vice  president 
and  vice  ch.^irman  of  the  Exlm  Bank,  told 
t.he  Senate  Appropriations  committee  last 
y^ar  that  he  had  handled  all  the  Exlm 
Bank  dealings  with  Siam  Kraft. 

Interestingly,  though,  court  records  show 
there  are  a  number  of  transactions  and  deal- 
lugs  involving  Slam  Kraft  and  the  Exlm 
Bnnk  which  Kearns  prefers  not  to  discuss. 

He  objected  to,  and  did  not  answer,  a 
serifs  of  questions  posed  by  attorneys  for 
Slam  Krait  during  pre-trial  proceedings.  For 
example,  he  declined  to  answer: 

"Identify  any  iudivlduals  whom  you  rcc- 
onuneuded  be  employed  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  State  In  each  case  whether  such 
individual  was  ultimately  employed  by  the 
Export-Import  Baiik.  State  whether  each  of 
these  individuals  played  any  role  whatso- 
ever in  the  (Siam  Kraft)  project  either  be- 
fore or  after  his  employment  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  describing  the  said  role  and 
staling  the  time  period  in  which  It  took 
place." 

PAST    OF    ANSWEK 

Here  is  a  part  of  answer  to  those  queries: 

One  of  Kearns'  business  associates,  Don 
BoEtT.'ick,  who  was  a  vice  president  of  Keams 
International  from  1961  to  1965.  became 
executive  vice  president  of  the  E^xim  Bank 
after  Kearns  was  named  president  of  the 
bnuk. 

During  the  mid-1960B,  when  Slam  Kraft 
was  being  organized,  Bostwick  assisted  In 
preparmg  a  prospectus  in  the  new  com- 
pany— for  potential  Thai  Investors. 

Kearns  also  o'jjected  to  answering  specific 
questions  about  Bostwick,  He  refused  to  re- 
spond to : 

"State  when  Mr.  Bostwick  became  em- 
ployed by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  give 
ench  position  he  held  with  the  said  bank  and 
the  dute.s  applicpble  to  his  tenure  In  each 
position, 

"State  whether  Mr.  Bostwick's  access  to 
files  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  related  to 
the  (Slam  Kraft)  project  were  restricted  In 
any  way  and.  If  so,  describe  the  applicable 
restrictions." 

Keams  did  say,  however,  that  he  never 
discussed  the  Siam  Kraft  project  with  Bost- 
wick while  he  was  employed  at  the  bank. 

While  Kearns  Insists  that  he  played  no 
part  hi  the  Exim  Bank  and  SUte  Depart- 
ment decisions  to  reschedule  the  «16  million 
In  Slam  Kraft  loans,  the  results  of  tlioee 
decisions  clearly  benefitted  Kearns  finan- 
cially. 

For  it  Is  generally  agreed  in  Bangkok  that 
without  the  loan  reschedulings.  Slam  Kraft 
would  have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Now  there 
is  even  cautious  optimism  over  the  com- 
pany's future. 

"The  last  two  years  we  made  a  small  prof- 
it,"  says  a  Slam  Kraft  official  who  asked  not 
to  be  Identified.  "We're  having  dllBculty  now 
because  of  a  general  sales  decline. 

"We're  operatUig  a  company  100  percent 
on  borrowed  money.  When  the  market  de- 
clines, as  It  has  been,  we  have  no  strength 
at  all. 

"The  balance  sheet  Is  »  complete  disaster. 
The  enUre  equity  of  the  company  was  lost 
in  its  first  year  of  operation.  Back  In  college 
they  u.sed  to  talk  about  debt  ratios,  but  I 
don't  think  they  had  In  mind  a  debt  ratio  of 
100  percent." 

Both  Kearns  and  Parsons  and  Whlttemore 
have  denied  the  charges  In  the  Slam  Kraft 
lawsuit,  which  Is  not  expected  to  go  to  trial 
for  some  months. 

In  fact,  Kearns  has  filed  a  counterclaim 
seeking  .5500  000  from  Slam  Kraft,  contend- 


ing that  if  the  paper  mill  "had  been  capable 
of  operating  efficiently  and  In  accordance 
with  the  performance  specificationfi  of  tl>.c 
contract,"  his  stock  wotUd  have  been  worth 
$10  a  share  Instead  of  the  $6  a  share  he  re- 
ceived from  Mitsui  Sc  Co.  Ltd. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Kearns  and  the  Exim  Bank  all  were 
involved  In  another  business  venture  in 
Thailand. 

That  one  ended  early  this  year  with  the 
scrapping  of  plans  for  a  $100  mUllon-plus 
airport  after  Kearns  stepped  down  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Exlm  Bank  to  return  to  his 
Kearns  International  offices  In  San  Pra;i- 
cLsco. 

The  project  began  with  a  proposal  In  1971 
by  the  Northrop  Corp.,  the  California  aero- 
space company,  to  build  and  operate  a  new 
airport  In  Thailand  under  a  long-term 
franchise  agreement. 

SKRIES    CtTTD 

A  year  later,  the  Exlm  Bank's  Kearns 
was  in  Bangkok  endorsing  the  project,  say- 
ing that  the  bank  would  provide  much  of 
the  financing. 

And  shortly  thereafter,  Thailand's  then 
ruling  military  government  gave  its  approval 
to  plaxLs  to  build  the  airport  in  a  swamp  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bangkok. 

To  help  guide  the  project  through  its 
formative  stages,  Nocthrop  hired  Jack  P. 
Ballhe,  who  had  worked  as  the  private  enter- 
prise officer  In  the  Bangkok  office  of  the  State 
I>epartment  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Bangkok  buslnesBmen  interviewed  by  The 
Inquirer  said  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Exim  Bank  had  made  a  firm  commlt- 
rnt  nt  to  finance  the  airport. 

But  in  1973,  that  firm  conunltmeut  became 
.shaky  when  Kearns  began  insisting  that  the 
Thai  government  would  have  to  make  certain 
guarantees  assuring  the  financial  success  of 
ihe  project. 

On  March  11,  1973,  the  Bangkok  World 
quoted  Keams  as  saying  that  Northrop  also 
■must  convince  the  bank  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient safeguards  to  prevent  loss  lu  case 
the  government  changes  Its  attitude  toward 
tlie  project." 

In  the  monihs  that  followed,  there  was 
a  series  of  tnter-related  eventa  all  of  which 
contributed  to  the  cancellation  of  the  Air- 
port project. 

Opposition  began  to  grow  among  some 
Thai  government  officials  and  citizens  groups, 
who  argued  that  profit  from  an  International 
airport  in  Bangkok  should  go  to  the  That 
government  rather  than  a  multinational 
American  corporation. 

In  August  1873,  Keams  confirmed  that  he 
intended  to  resign  from  the  Exim  Bank.  In 
October,  Thailand'.!  ruling  military  regime 
headed  by  Field  Marshal  Thanom  Kittlka- 
chorn,  which  had  given  the  go-ahead  to  the 
airport — was  forced  from  power. 

'iliat  saine  mouth,  a  Far  East  economics 
magazine  published  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proposed  airport,  labeling  It  "Bangkok's 
Watergate." 

During  Us  planning  stages,  the  airport 
project  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  however,  with 
Thailand's  mlUtar^-  govemment  ousted,  and 
sensing  that  the  airport  oould  become  a 
public  embarrassment  to  the  United  States, 
the  State  Department  applied  pressure  on 
the  Exlm  Bank  to  withdraw  its  loan  oSer. 

Commenting  last  January  on  the  decision 
to  drop  the  project,  a  Northrop  Corp.  ei- 
ecutlve  was  quoted  by  a  Thai  newspaper  as 
saying: 

"The  reason  we  could  not  carry  out  the 
deal  was  because  of  the  present  political 
situation  here  and  also  because  we  couldn't 
get  enough  finsnclal  suppcR-t  from  the  Exim 
Bank. " 
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"Exm'    Bank  Mat  Be  Going  Overboard 
ON  Its  Loans 


(By  Donald  L,  Bartlett  and  James  B.  Steele) 
Like  the  steadUy  growing  $172  billion 
American  foreign  aid  program  that  it  helps 
support  the  United  States  Export-Import 
Bank  (Exlm  Bank)  appears  to  be  running 
out  of  control. 

In  the  five  fiscal  years  in  which  Henry 
Kearns  served  as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Exlm  Bank,  the  bank's  authorizations — 
loans,  guarantees  and  Insurance— exceeded 
Its  total  authorizations  for  the  previous  36 
years. 

Prom  1970  to  1974,  Exim  Bank  authoriza- 
tions amounted  to  $34.2  billion— or  $3.3  bil- 
lion more  than  the  $30.9  billion  in  author- 
izations dating  from  the  day  the  bank  went 
Into  business  in  1934  until  Kearns  took  over 
in  1969. 

The  figure  includes  direct  loans  as  well  as 
Exim  Bank  guarantees  and  insurance  cov- 
ering loans  by  other  Institutions. 

Long  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  for- 
eign trade  subsidies,  Kearns,  addressing  a 
World  Trade  Week  luncheon  In  San  Fran- 
cisco back  In  1960,  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of: 

"More  favorable  and  responsive  credit 
ternis  (for  export  loans)  preferably  by  the 
financial  community,  but  if  not  forthcom- 
ing from  this  source,  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Nine  years  after  delivering  that  speech — 
he  was  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for 
international  affairs  at  the  time- Kearns 
assumed  the  top  post  at  the  Exim  Bank. 
The  bank's  authorizations  soared. 

Lending  money  at  Interest  rates  below  the 
prevailing  market  rate,  Kearns'  Exim  Bank: 
Subsidized  the  sale  of  American  aircraft 
to  airlines  around  the  world — from  the 
Dutch  KLM  to  Germany's  Lufthansa  to 
Japan  Air  Lines— at  the  expense  of  compet- 
ing U.S.  airlines. 

Subsidized  the  sale  of  equipment  for 
the  enlargement  of  oil  reflneriej  in  Iran  and 
Indonesia  and  the  expansion  of  oil  fields 
in  Nigeria — three  countries  that  tripled  the 
price  of  their  oil  exports  to  the  United 
States  last  year. 

Subsidized  the  sale  of  machinery  and 
equipment  to  a  variety  of  low-wage  plants 
in  countries  like  South  Korea,  the  PhUip- 
plnes,  ThaUand  and  the  Repu'olic  of  China- 
including  textile  plants  that  in  turn  have 
exported  finished  products  back  to  the 
United  States,  undercutting  the  prices  of 
American  manufactured  product*.. 

■While  Exlm  Bank  officials  traditionally 
have  maintained  that  the  bank's  chief 
purpose  is  to  support  the  sale  and  export 
of  American  manufactured  goods,  the  fact 
Is  that  bank  loans  quite  often  are  included 
as  part  of  an  overall  foreign  aid  package  to 
a  particular  country. 

Thus,  when  the  State  Departmcit  was  ar- 
ranging foreign  assistance  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Police  force  In  Colombia,  the  Exlm 
Bank  agreed  to  provide  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  police  vehicles  and  spare  parts. 
And  when  Henry  Kearns  helped  set  up  the 
Slam  Kraft  Paper  Company  Ltd.  In  Thai- 
land—again with  the  support  of  the  State 
Department's  foreign  aid  program— It  was  the 
Exim  Bank  that  provided  half  the  money  for 
the  project. 

The  close  working  relation  between  the 
Exlm  Bank  and  State  Department— which 
passed  on  bank  loans — was  attested  to  last 
year  by  Sidney  Welntraub,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  the  mtematlonal  finance  and 
development. 

Welntraub  told  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

"Since  the  Export-Import  Bank  supports 
transactions  In  a  variety  of  countries  and  in 
constantly  changing  political  and  econom- 
ic conditions,  mechanisms  have  been  estab- 
lished  to   insure   that   there   Is   appropriate 


coordination  between  the  bank  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

"State  has  provided  the  bank  with  detailed 
analyses  of  country  conditions  when  the 
bank  was  considering  new  programs  or  when 
problems  seemed  to  be  developing." 

While  Exlm  Bank  officials  and  Its  support- 
ers say  the  bank  is  necessary  to  support 
American  exports,  there's  a  growing  belief 
that  the  bank's  loans  in  many  cases  have 
haimed  businesses  In  the  United  States  and 
resulted  In  a  loss  of  Jobs, 

And  as  expenditures  by  the  banks  continue 
to  spiral,  there  also  is  mounting  skepticism 
as  to  whether  the  government  should  sub- 
sidize exporting  industries  at  the  expense 
of  non-exportmg  Industries, 

William  H.  Branson,  professor  of  economics 
and  International  affairs  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, put  It  this  way  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  banking  subcommittee 
last  year: 

"Exports  aren't  a  good  in  themselves.  Ex- 
ports are  national  output  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers don't  pet  to  consume." 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  best  reporters  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  who  wrote  these  articles 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  as  presently 
constituted,  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
become  a  subsidy  for  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  in  foreign  countries,  and  a 
gravy  train  for  the  American  companies 
which  have  learned  how  to  use  its  diverse 
opportimities. 

Foreign  aid  money  subsidizes  luxury 
housing,  builds  luxury  hotels,  puts 
machines  in  sweatshops  owned  by  the 
powerful.  The  money  has  come  in  in- 
creasing amounts  through  a  series  of 
backdoor  guarantees  and  loan  programs 
holding  the  bag  when  the  debts  go  bad. 
Because  the  programs  cut  across  the 
committee  jurisdictions  in  Congress,  and 
appeal  to  diverse  constituencies,  few 
people  appreciate  the  full  scope  of  the 
commitment  which  has  been  made  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people. 

Mr,  President,  if  the  beneficiaries  were 
the  poor  and  the  hungry  of  the  world, 
I  would  be  less  concerned  with  what  we 
have  done.  But  when  scarce  American 
resources  are  taken  to  finance  luxury 
hotels  and  to  supply  airlines  competing 
with  American  companies  with  cheaper 
interest  rates,  I  must  protest. 

This  progi-am  no  longer  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  ought  to 
be  scrapped.  We  cannot  even  get  it  cut. 
We  have  already  increased  it  $700  mil- 
lion above  the  present  level,  despite  the 
worsening  economic  conditions  in  our 
own  country. 

For  those  who  say,  "But  here  and 
there  it  has  enlarged  the  gross  national 
product"  of  some  foreign  countries,  let 
me  point  out  that  in  those  few  cases 
careful  analysis  has  shown  that  it  has 
simply  increased  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor. 

It  is  not  a  reform  program.  It  is  not 
designed  for  the  people  who  really  need 
help.  At  least,  we  should  hold  to  the 
level  of  spending  of  last  year,  which  was 
approximately  $5  billion,  which  the  Sen- 
ate approved,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  21,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reaffirm  that 
position. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  pose 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  in  debate,  may 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate accept  a  similar  amendment 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  is 
about  to  make,  may  I  say  that  the 
amendment  to  which  he  refers  has  al- 
ready been  incorporated  in  this  amend- 
ment, holding  safe  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  stipulated  for 
Israel. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  1  minute  so  that  I  might 
thank  him  for  that  courtesy?  I  think  I 
expressed  when  discussing  the  earlier 
amendment,  and  will  not  repeat  it  now, 
why  the  special  problem  in  the  Middle 
East  requires  us  to  balance  the  forces 
there.  I  think  the  amount  in  the  bill  Ls 
the  bare  minimum  to  balance  the  kind 
of  resources  that  are  being  brought  into 
that  area  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  if 
the  Senator  succeeds,  as  I  hope  he  will, 
this  will  deny  the  President  the  opportu- 
nity otherwise  available  to  cut  below  the 
balance  necessai-j-. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  ,  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendment  be  added  to  this  one? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  was  already  added. 
I  had  already  put  it  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  15  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  5  minutes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  arguing  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
as  we  did  on  the  previous  amendment. 
There  is  a  difference,  of  course,  in  the 
amounts.  The  actual  foreign  aid  level  for 
programs  last  year  was  $5,161,000,000, 
exclusive  of  Israel,  That  is  for  all  kinds, 
including  the  Peace  Corps  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations.  That  in- 
cludes Public  Law  480  food  assistance 
programs.  It  includes  military  assistance, 
economic  assistance,  and  humanitarian 
assistance. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  if  we  authorize 
the  President  in  this  amendment  to  cut, 
I  believe  it  is,  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion, I  tliink  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
"Where  do  you  think  that  cut  will  be 
made?" 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  made  in  the 
Indochina  program,  which  we  have  out- 
lined in  this  bill,  in  which  we  have  al- 
ready cut  $600  million,  and  $1  billion  in 
miUtarj'  assistance.  They  are  very  sub- 
stantial cuts  below  the  administration's 
request  in  tliis  foreign  assistance  bill. 

There  is  an  18-pei'cent  reduction  in 
the  authorization  request,  exclusive  of 
military  assistance  to  Vietnam, 

I  believe  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates that  there  was  something  like  a 
$1    billion    reduction   in    that   mill  tan' 

This  bill  has  reduced  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  military  assistance  to 
Indochina  by  over  $300  million. 
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It  has  reduced  the  military  assistance 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  world  toy  about 
45  percent. 

There  is  an  overall  reductloil  in  Indo- 
china of  35  percent. 

What  we  are  really  saying  here  is  that 
V  e  want  to  have  the  ceiling  levels  of  all 
pioei-ams  for  the  coming  fiscall  year  at 
$5  billion,  even  though  last  yejar  it  was 
S5. 161.000.000. 

On  top  of  that  you  would  ha\fe  to  have 
what  we  all  know  in  this  coujntry  is  a 
very  serious  rate  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  wei  did  not 
have  funds  in  here  for  Egypt.  1  want  to 
say  that  while  I  have  not  aeen  very 
happy  witli  those  funds,  I  thirtk  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  has  done  mord  to  ease 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East  than  all  the 
Senate  put  together. 

I  believe  if  he  comes  here  and  suggests 
tliat  that  is  necessary,  in  Ught  of  tlio  fact 
that  it  is  substantially  less  than  1  day 
of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  possibly  we 
oufe'ht  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

If  there  are  cuts  to  be  made  by  the 
President  under  the  Church  amendment, 
tliose  cuts  will  most  likely  have  to  be 
made  in  food  assistance,  in  disaster  re- 
lief. In  the  United  Nations  programs 
such  as  UNICEP,  and  the  United  Nations 
development  programs. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  Pi-e.si- 
dent  is  not  going  to  further  reduce  mili- 
tary aid.  This  is  wliat  our  struggle  has 
been  about. 

Ml-.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield?  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Why  does  ilie  Sen- 
ator say  that?  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  do  I  s^iy  that? 
Ml-.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  every  bit  of 
argument  we  have  had  with  the  ad- 
ministration is  for  them  to  get  the  mili- 
tary assistance  up. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
fctor  have  inside  information  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  plan  to  reduce  military 
aid? 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  the 
President  supports  the  bill  we  have  here 
and  that  after  weeks  of  tough  nego- 
tiating, this  is  the  best  we  could  do.  In 
fact,  the  administration  wants  substan- 
tially more  military  assistance  than  i.'^  in 
this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  military  establishment 
is  of  the  mind  that  the  President  is  going 
to  reduce  the  military  aid  under  the 
Church  amendment. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  food 
aid  will  be  reduced.  There  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  economic  aid  to  certain 
part.s  of  the  world — family  planning, 
education,  health,  and  that  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  President.  If  Senators  want 
lo  do  that,  amendments  will  be  offered 
Mere  which  will  enable  the  authorizations 
to  be  cut  individuaUy.  j 

I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  we 
Miould  give  a  blanket  authority,  after  all 
the  up-the-hill  and  down-the-hlll  prob- 
lems we  have  had  with  the  executive 
branch  as  to  whether  the  Senate  had 
i.nythlng  to  say  about  foreign  policy. 


I  recognize  that  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  a  great  deal  of 
sex  appeal.  There  Is  no  joy  in  standing 
here  trying  to  defend  foreign  aid.  Many 
times  we  have  to  make  investments  and 
expenditures  which  at  tlie  moment  do 
not  ?;eem  to  be  desirable,  but  were  they 
not  to  be  made,  the  results  might  be  very 
difBcult  for  us  to  take. 

We  could  stand  here  todny  and  say. 
"Let's  not  give  assistance  to  Korea,  no 
assistance  to  Vietnam."  We  could  wash 
our  hands  of  the  whole  thing  and  not  give 
any  assistance  to  anybody,  and  then  see 
what  happens.  We  would  have  nothing 
but  chaos. 

We  are  a  part  of  a  world.  I  would  like 
to  have  less  funds  authorized  in  this  bill 
ill  many  areas,  but  I  would  rather  have 
a  bill  that  has  a  little  more  authorization 
in  it  with  some  tight  controls  than  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  a 
choice  between  whether  we  have  a  for- 
eign assistance  bill,  as  before  us,  or  no 
bill,  because  the  Senate  will  authorize  a 
continuing  resolution.  We  have  done  it 
ever  year,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it;  and 
in  authorizing  the  continuing  resolution, 
we  had  nowhere  near  the  controls  on 
foreign  aid  that  are  in  the  measure  now 
before  the  Senate.  Thi.s  measure  has  a 
phaseout  on  military  aid.  This  measure 
has  no  drawdown  authority  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  measure 
puts  severe  restrictions  upon  transfer  of 
funds.  There  is  much  in  this  bill  that  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  any  bill  we 
have  ever  had. 

We  are  apt  to  throw  it  all  down  the 
river  in  an  argument  over  $700  million 
of  authorization  on  ceiUngs,  which  does 
not  aflect  this  bill  particularly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  imder  the  Church 
amendment,  this  foreign  aid  bill  could  be 
left  intact,  without  one  doUar  being  hit, 
and  that  all  could  be  taken  out  of  Public 
Law  480,  all  of   it.  The  Peace  Corps 
cotUd   be   abolished  under   the  Church 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be, 
but  it  could  be  done.  You  coidd  take  a 
half-billion  dollars  out  of  Public  Law  480. 
There   are  other  things   that   you   can 
reach  in  and  grab  and  do  away  with  and 
leave  everything  intact  in  this  foreign 
aid  bill,  because  this  is  a  blanket  amend- 
ment, an  overall  reduction  on  all  forms  of 
assistance — assistance  that  is  authorized 
under   the   jurisdiction    of   the   Armed 
Services     Committee,     assistance     au- 
thorized under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agi-iculture  and  Forestry. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  change  Public  Law 
480  should  come  and  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
We  have  some  jurisdiction  in  tliis  matter. 
I  will  venture  to  say   that  Congress 
does  not  have  the  guts  to  cut  it.  in  the 
face  of  the  public  outrage  about  famine 
in  tlie  world.  But  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  shove  it  over  to  the  President  and 
say,  "Mr.  President,  you  cut  it,"  so  that 
we  can  go  home  and  appear  before  the 
Methodist  Church  and  say,  "In  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  I  voted  for  food  aid."  Then 
we  say,   "Piesident  Ford,   that   penny- 
pmcher  in  the  White  Hou.se,  cut  it  out." 
When  the  President  cuts  out  some  food 
stamp  money,  we  raise  Cain  around  here. 


We  say,  "Look  what  he  did."  We  author- 
ized all  this  money  for  food  stamps,  and 
right  away  Senator  McGovkrn  and  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  issue  a  statement  blast- 
ing him  when  he  cuts  out  $300  million. 
Mr.  CASE.  And  Senator  Case  joined. 
Mr.  HU?,1PHREY.  And  Senator  Case 
joined.  I  Laughter.] 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  are  go- 
ing to  .say.  "You  know  what  we  did 
around  here?  We  voted  all  kinds  of 
money  to  save  the  poor  starving  folks 
in  the  Saliel.  We  voted  all  kinds  of  money 
to  save  the  poor  folks  in  India.  We  voted 
all  kinds  of  money  for  the  suffering  folks 
in  Pakistan."  We  go  home  to  the  church 
folks  and  the  PTA  and  stand  up  there 
and  say,  "Look  at  us,  what  we  did.  But 
look  at  that  President,  that  mean,  nasty 
mr-n."  We  put  a  ceiling  on.  and  when  he 
cuts,  we  are  going  to  say  we  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to  cut  that ;  we  expected  him  to 
cut  it  out  of  Indochina. 

Wake  up.  He  is  not  going  to  cut  it  out 
of  Indochina,  and  we  know  it.  The  only 
way  he  will  reduce  money  for  Indochina 
is  if  v.e  authorize  it.  In  this  bill  we  cut 
more  out  of  Indochina,  in  this  one  for- 
ei.Fin  assistance  act,  than  all  the  Indo- 
cliina  cuts  put  together  prior  to  tliis. 

I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  case.  I 
•iiant  that  it  does  not  make  me  vei-y 
happy  to  say  that  we  ought  to  help  other 
people  v.'hile  there  are  many  people  at 
home  to  help.  I  think  this  country  Is  big 
enough  to  do  a  little  better  at  home  and 
a  reasonable  amount  abroad. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  I  am  concerned  about  what  the  mul- 
tinational corporation  does.  We  have  a 
trade  bill  coming  up,  and  we  will  deal 
with  that.  I  do  not  think  foreign  aid  has 
been  a  phenomenal  success,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Coca-Cola,  much  has  not 
been  a  success.  There  have  been  many 
failures.  I  guarantee  that  \\ithout  some 
foreign  aid,  the  world  would  have  been 
a  whole  lot  different  from  the  way  it  is 
today.  Wc  have  made  mistakes  in  for- 
eign aid.  We  have  made  mistakes  in  wars. 
We  have  made  some  mistakes  in  our 
country.  We  have  made  mistakes  in  tak- 
insr  care  of  our  environment.  But  I  am 
not  about  ready  to  say.  "Get  off  the 
world,"  because  we  are  in  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  have  to  wltli- 
hold  on  my  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  knoun  my  able  and  beloved  friend, 
tile  Senator  from  Mhinesota.  for  30  years, 
and  have  been  hearing  the  same  speech 
every  year.  ILaughterJ.  I  heard  It  when 
this  country  had  all  the  gold  and  the 
bomb  and  nobody  else  had  them:  and 
when  there  were  a  lot  of  countries  in 
deep  trouble. 

As  a  delegate  from  this  body  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  can  say  there  are  few 
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comitries  today  in  worse  shape  econom- 
ically than  we  are. 

For  many  years,  I  voted  for  foreign 
aid.  For  many  years  I  have  voted  against 
It. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  this 
economy  approaching  a  depression — a 
recession  is  when  your  friends  lose  their 
jobs,  and  a  depression  is  when  you  lose 
your  own — with  Uiousands  of  Americans 
a  week  losing  their  jobs,  we  would  now 
be  voting  to  siiend  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  abroad  in  support  of  these 
other  coim tries.  I  just  cannot  see  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  series 
of  articles  written  by  Bartlett  and  Steele, 
alluded  to  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mi-.  Symington)  . 
are  filled  witli  many  myths  and  misstate- 
ments of  fact. 

Their  first  assertion  is  that  worldwide 
disillusionment  has  set  in  about  foreign 
aid.  However,  most  people  would  agree 
that  the  aided  countries — and  the 
world — are  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  without  foreign  assistance. 

Cm-rent  and  recent  events  have  di-a- 
matlcally  illustrated  the  Interdependence 
of  nations  has  vmderlined  the  need  for 
uiternational  cooperation  among  all 
comitries. 

Every  President  and  every  Congress 
since  World  War  n  has  suppoi-ted  foreign 
aid.  A  recent  public  ophiion  poll  showed 
68  percent  of  the  people  think  the  United 
States  should  help  the  poor  nations.  In 
1971,  when  the  Senate  rejected  and  then 
revived  a  foreign  aid  bill,  83  percent  of 
newspaper  editorials  supported  restora- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  24  developed  nations  making  up 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  say  of  the  poor 
nations  that  "all  of  their  governments 
recognize  that  without  aid  they  would 
have  reduced  prospects  for  achieving 
even  moderate  rates  of  improvement  in 
their  situation." 

Barlett  and  Steele  say  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram is  "swollen."  In  fact,  It  is  growhig 
leaner,  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

In  1949,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  foreign  economic  assistance 
took  11.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

In  1949,  economic  aid  represented  2.78 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
and  has  moved  downward  ever  since. 

By  1973.  the  flgiu-e  had  fallen  to  0.23 
percent. 

It  Is  morally  right  that  the  world's 
richest  nation  should  share  some  of  its 
know-how  and  some  of  Its  wealth  with 
those  less  fortunate.  Barlett  and  Steele 
seem  to  deplore  the  cost  of  our  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  other  nations 
since  1946. 

About  everythuig  we  have  done  In  the 
field  of  foreign  poUcy  since  World  War  II 
has  been  to  prevent  World  War  m,  and 
so  far  it  has  been  successful. 

Barlett  and  Steele  say  economic  and 
mihtary  aid  comes  to  $9  bilhon  a  year, 
which  is  nearly  true,  having  been  $8.6 
billion  in  1974.  This  figure  includes  the 
Peace  Coips,  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, and  tlie  intei-national  financial 
institutions. 

Then,  amazingly,  they  say  tliis  is 
"neax-ly  triple  the  official  stated  amount 
passed  out  to  Congress,  the  news  media, 
and  the  American  people."  Thi^;  is  un- 


adtilterated  falsehood,  for  these  figures 
are  regularly  published  by  AID  and  are 
available  to  all.  We  made  them  available 
to  Barlett  and  Steele. 

For  most  projects,  AID  does  not  send 
money  oversesis.  It  sends  paid  for, 
American-made  totds  to  do  a  develop- 
ment job;  that  is,  trucks,  tractors,  pipes, 
pumps,  electric  motors,  tin  plate,  and 
steel  rods.  American  manufacturers  make 
a  normal  profit  on  these  sales.  This  is 
not  "profiteering" — it  Is  profltmaking — 
fortunately,  still  legal  in  this  cotmtry. 

Let  me  deal  with  a  few  of  the  mislead- 
ing accusations  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Barlett  and  Steele. 

Barlett  and  Steele  score  Indian  food 
production  for  increasing  only  two- tenths 
of  1  percent,  far  below  the  Increase 
projected  in  the  spring  of  1969.  They 
illustrate  this  point  by  selectively  choos- 
ing two  periods  of  3  years  each. 

If  instead  the  period  of  3  years  before 
the  spring  of  1969  were  compared  with 
the  3  following  years  the  record  shows  an 
average  production  of  87.7  million  tons 
of  food  gi-ains  before  and  104.2  million 
tons  afterward,  an  increase  of  18.8  per- 
cent, or  6.2  percent  a  year,  not  0.2 
percent. 

The  article  states  that  the  change  In 
production  had  "little  to  do  with 
weather."  This  is  flatly  wrong.  That  fact, 
and  the  danger  of  wrong  conclusions 
from  selecting  certain  statistics  only  Is 
confirmed  by  looking  at  a  longer  series 
of  years  as  follows: 

India  Food  Grain  Production 
(In  million  tons] 
Year: 

1965    85 

1966    72 

1967    74 

1968    96 

1969    »* 

1970    M 

1971    108 

1972    10* 

1973 95 

1974    1<W 

The    ti-uly    bad    years— bad    weather 

years and  the  moderatelj*  bad  years 

are  clearly  shown  but  the  overall  trend 
is  solidly  upward. 

India  still  has  a  food  problem  because 
population  growth  continues  and  places 
a  constant  pressiu-e  on  the  rising  food 
supply. 

The  article  also  faults  AID's  projec- 
tions of  expanded  fertihzei-  use  by  India. 
Fertilizer  use  has  not  risen  as  high  as 
projected,  pai-tly  for  the  very  reason 
given  in  the  article — global  shortage  of 
fertilizer,  and  partly  for  a  reason  not 
given — a  trebling  of  world  fertilizer 
prices.  Despite  these  problems,  fertilizer 
use  in  India  has  risen  from  1.8  million 
tons  in  1969  to  2.6  million  tons  In  1974. 

These  facts  are  a  more  accmate  assess- 
ment of  the  situation. 

Again,  on  the  Korean  economy,  all  the 
facts  tell  a  more  accurate  story.  Bailett 
and  Steele  says  a  decision  by  the  Korean 
government  and  U.S.  Goveinment  turned 
Korea  into  a  "low-wage  haven." 

Wages  are  low  in  Korea,  but  so  are 
wage  scales  in  all  developing  countries 
when  compared  to  those  paid  In  the 
United  States. 

Because  the  tecluiology  involved  m  the 
textile  industry  is  relatively  .simple,  and 


the  Industry  Is  labor-intensive,  Korea 
had  and  still  has  a  comparative  advan- 
tage. But  Korean  wages  are  rising — ^par- 
ticularly In  the  textile  industry,  and 
Korea  is  slowly  losing  th&t  comparative 
advantage. 

MONTHLY  WAGES-KOREA 


Average 

Textile 

Maoufactuiing 

Per- 
Amount    cent 

Per- 
Amount    cent 

Per- 
Ainaunt      cent 

1971... 
1972.... 
1973.... 

$46.26 

Sa  26      8. 6 
55.82    ll.O 

J35.59 

40.97     15.1 
47.85    16.8 

JS7.28 

62.64       9.3 
68. 74       9. 7 

From  the  above  table  It  can  be  seen 
that  although  textile  wages  are  still  be- 
low the  average,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  textile  industry  is  greater  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  other  sectors.  There- 
fore, the  statement  that  "the  entire  sys- 
tem depends  on  keeping  wages  down"  is 
fallacious,  since  wages  have  kept  pa«e 
with  increases  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

In  regard  to  unemployment,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  percentages  of 
Koreans  unemployed  among  the  econom- 
ically active  population: 


Active 
popuUtiea        Upemiiloy- 
Year  (ttioussnits)  ment         Percentage 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973. 

1974(3*10)... 


9.888 

474 

4.79 

10.199 

454 

4.45 

18.542 

476 

4.51 

11.058 

499 

4.51 

11.600 

461 

3.97 

11.835 

C36 

1.37 

Since  Korea  is  still  a  developing  coim- 
try,  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $375,  It  Is 
fallacious  to  compare  U.S.  standards 
with  Korean  standard.s,  particularb* 
since  U.S.  per  capita  GNP  is  over  $4,000, 
or  more  than  10  times  the  Korean  GNP. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  "have  since  moved  to  place  tight 
restrictions  on  the  growth  of  import-s  of 
the  cheaper  Korean  textile  products  and 
wearing  apparel." 

As  a  result  of  bilateral  negotiations  in 
the  1960's  and  in  1971.  the  Government  of 
Korea  agreed  to  limit  exports  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  level  of  permitted  exports 
Increases  each  year  by  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  percentage. 

Korea  has  not  been  singled  out  in  this 
case,  as  the  United  States  has  similar 
bilateral  agreements  with  28  other  na- 
tions such  as  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singa- 
pore, Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Mexico. 

Barlett  and  Steele  wind  up  with  the 
rhetorical  question : 

How  Is  it  that  after  all  the  waste  and  fraud 
and  deception,  after  the  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  after  the  expenditure  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollaiis,  the  United  States  for- 
eign aid  progiam  continues  unchecked? 

The  answer,  of  ccurse.  Is  that  if  the 
foreign  aid  progiam  were  in  fact  respon- 
sible for  such  calamities,  there  would  be 
no  foreign  aid  progi-am. 

Tlie  Congress,  which  is  far  more  dili- 
gent in  its  annual  scrutiny  of  AID  than 
Barl-?lt  and  Steele  give  them  credit  for, 
would  tico  to  that. 
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By  any  standards  of  accountability, 
and  despite  the  problems  of  operating  in 
foreign  environments,  AID'S  stewardship 
of  these  large  amounts  of  public  funds 
has  been  highly  creditable.  It  is  inevita- 
ble that  some  mistakes  have  been  made 
over  the  years,  in  both  project  planning 
and  execution.  In  most  cases  it  is  AID'S 
own  audits  that  have  discovered  tliese 
deficiencies  and  AID  has  been  rigorous 
in  correcting  them. 

As  further  assurance  of  sound  business 
management,  there  are  few  program.s  of 
the  U.S.  Government  under  closer  and 
more  continuous  scrutiny.  From  initial 
planning  through  final  completion,  AID 
programs  are  under  constant  review  by 
AID'S  own  professional  audit  staffs,  as 
well  as  by  other  U.S.  Govenmient  over- 
sight and  audit  groups.  Through  on-site 
inspections,  AID  supervisors  stationed 
abroad  make  sure  that  AID»financed 
goods  and  services  are  used  as  intended. 

In  addition  to  these  internal  controls, 
AID  operations  are  again  reviewed  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  by  the  auditors  of  tlie  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  audit  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Congress  also  maintains  close  sur- 
veillance of  AID  programs  through  fre- 
quent investigations  and  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  several  congressional  over- 
sight and  substantive  commiittees  of 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  last  2  years  AIDs  programing 
emphasis  has  been  more  and  more  on 
"people-to-people"  help.  But  the  sugges- 
tion that  change-producing  assistance 
can  be  provided  outside  a  country's  in- 
stitutional framework,  and  the  idea  that 
it  can  somehow  be  delivered  directly  to 
the  poor,  like  a  sack  of  groceries,  and 
still  make  any  lasting  improvement  in 
their  lives.  Is  not  realistic. 

The  ancient  saying  is,  "give;  a  man  a 
fish  and  he  can  eat  for  a  day ;  tjeach  him 
how  to  fish  and  he  can  eat  foif  tlie  rest 
of  his  life." 

The  fact  is,  nations  must  grow  eco- 
nomically if  they  are  to  provide  for  their 
poor.  Jobs  must  be  created,  education 
advanced,  effective  demand  mobilized, 
and  so  on.  On  a  national  scale  this  is  a 
complex  process,  and  early  perceptions 
of  the  time  required  for  it  were  badiy 
underestimated. 

The  solution  is  not  an  easy  one.  The 
development  process  that  worited  with 
such  success  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  must  accommodate  to  new  real- 
ities— inordinate  rates  of  population 
growth,  for  example,  greater  sensitivities 
to  social  justice,  and  widening  partici- 
pation by  the  middle  and  lower  economic 
classes  in  political  decision. 

The  challenge  of  development,  and  it 
is  one  recognized  by  donors  and  recip- 
ients alike,  is  to  make  the  benefits  flow 
faster  and  deeper.  The  AID  program 
helps  the  poor  countries  meet  this  chal- 
lenge by  focusing  on  structural  and  insti- 
tutional changes  and  technical  break- 
throughs that  facilitate  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
growtli.  To  this  end,  it  gives  priority 
emphasis  to  such  people-oriented  prob- 
lems as  Income  distribution,  food  pro- 
duction, land  reform,  education,  family 
planning,  and  health. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hstened 
to  the  apocalyptic  remarlcs  of  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota.  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that,  although  his  eloquence  was 
overwhelming,  its  relevance  to  my 
amendment  was  minimal.  He  spoke  of 
the  terrible  things  that  might  happen  if 
we  gave  to  the  President  tlie  discretion 
to  make  a  few  cuts.  He  said  whole  pro- 
gi-ams  miglit  be  swept  away:  Tlie  Peace 
Corps  might  go  down  tlie  drain;  Public 
Law  480  might  be  devastated,  depriving 
millions  of  people  of  food  in  famine- 
stricken  areas  of  the  world.  One  would 
have  thought  that  I  was  proposing  to  gut 
this  bill  in  the  most  unconscionable 
manner  and  that  chaos  would  ensue  if 
this  amendment  were  to  be  passed. 

What  am  I  proposing?  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  admit  the  modesty  of  this 
amendment.  I  am  proposing  an  overall 
ceiling  of  $5  billion.  Last  year,  for  the 
same  programs,  tlie  Government  spent 
55.160,000,000. 

I  am  proposing  a  cut  of  $160  milhon, 
wliile  leaving  the  Government  authority 
to  spend  anotlier  $5  billion. 

Now,  do  we  really  think  that  this  can 
be  done,  even  if  it  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  without  such  cata- 
strophic and  devastating  impact  upon  all 
the  established  programs  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  referred? 
Of  course,  it  can  be  done.  It  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  miscellaneous  cash  and 
no  one  would  know  the  difference. 

Somewliere,  somehow,  this  Senate  has 
to  take  a  stand  against  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  spending  in  view  of  the  fiscal 
conditions  in  our  own  country,  and  in 
view  of  the  whole  new  era  that  has  been 
ushered  in  by  the  decision  of  the  OPEC 
governments  to  increase  the  price  of 
crude  oil  by  500  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  talks 
about  a  world  that  no  longer  exists.  It  is 
the  same  speech  that  I  heard  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1957.  But  the 
world  has  changed.  Unless  we  change 
with  it,  the  last  failure  of  all  of  those 
failui-es  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
will  be  the  failure  of  the  economy  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  devastating  conse- 
quences that  will  inflict  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  those  beyond  our  shores. 

In  the  name  of  commonsense,  let  us 
reassert  the  position  we  took  a  few  weeks 
ago,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  21,  and  simply 
assert  that  we  sliall  not  spend  more  than 
$5  billion  this  year  on  bilateral  aid  pro- 
grams, which  is  approximately  what  we 
spent  last  year.  I  assure  you  the  Republic 
will  not  crumble;  the  foundations  will 
not  collapse  beneath  this  Capitol. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senntor  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment made  by  Senator  Chupxh  runs  ex- 
actly on  itself.  If  all  we  are  saving  is  $160 
million — and  we  know  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  going  to  be  after 
this  authorization,  too — and  we  are  giv- 


ing up  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  to 
give  the  priorities  on  where  this  money 
goes  and  how  it  goes,  the  answer  must  be 
decidedly  no. 

We  lawTers  have  a  doctrine  called  de 
minimis.  If  there  was  ever  anything 
called  de  minimis,  this  Is  it.  I  think  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  for  rejecting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  same  old  speech.  This  is  not 
the  same  old  bill.  When  I  was  here  in 
earlier  days,  we  were  talking  about  $5 
billion  for  foreign  assistance  alone  in 
one  bill,  exclusive  of  Public  Law  480,  ex- 
clusive of  all  of  these  other  things.  We 
are  talking  today  about  foreign  assist- 
ance at  30  percent  of  the  level  we  used  to 
talk  alx>ut  it,  despite — may  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  the  value  of  the  dollar.  That 
dollar  does  not  buy  what  it  used  to  buy. 
No.  1. 

No.  2,  this  bill  has  cut  $1  billion  from 
the  administration's  request  for  Indo- 
china, for  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance in  Indochina  alone.  It  is  not  as  if 
we  have  not  been  careful  of  tlie  public's 
money. 

Third,  may  I  say  that  there  are  re- 
forms in  this  bill  that  are  vital.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  if  we  tamper  with  it  too 
much,  we  are  going  to  have  a  veto,  and  if 
we  have  a  veto,  we  shall  have  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  If  we  have  a  continuing 
resolution,  we  shall  have  the  continua- 
tion of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  talked  about  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  a  couple  of  things.  Tliere  is 
in  this  bill  food  assistance.  There  are  in 
this  bill  funds  for  the  Middle  East,  over 
and  beyond  I:;rael,  that  are  necessary  for 
the  peace  that  we  hope  to  get  there. 

There  is  in  this  bill  some  additional 
fimding  for  some  of  the  valuable  work 
of  the  United  Nations  agencies — not  the 
United  Nations  Assembly.  I  do  not  think 
that  Members  of  this  body  are  ready  to 
get  up  and  condemn  the  children's  fund. 
I  do  not  tliink  that  they  are  ready  to 
condemn  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Ford  will  eliminate  a  program. 
I  simply  say  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

I  see  the  gentleman  here  who  is  the 
cliairman  of  our  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE>.  We  have  tried  to  get  hold  of 
this  budget,  and  we  have  tried  to  get 
hold  of  authorizations.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  tried  to  do  is  deny  the  President 
the  impoundment  power,  and  here  we  are 
legislating  impoimdment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expu-ed.  All  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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(Mr.  Ervin) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
^Mr.  FoLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  <Mr.  Magntjson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mi*.  Talmadge)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hbdska)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


(No.  520  Leg.l 

TEAS— 43 

Abourezk 

Kagleton 

Muskle 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Ourney 

Nunn 

Bentseu 

HoUlngs 

Pack  wood 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brock 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdtck 

Johnnton 

Randolph 

BjTd, 

Long 

Rlbicoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  McClellan 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

McCltire 

Scott, 

ChUes 

McGovern 

WUllam  L 

Church 

Melntyre 

Symington 

Dole 

Montoya 
NAYS— 48 

Welcker 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mondale 

Baker 

Goldwater 

M068 

Bartlett 

arlffln 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Case 

Hathaway 

Stafford 

Clark 

Helms 

Biennis 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Javits 

Taft 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Met  calf 

WUllams 

Fannin 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 0 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Hruska 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Magnuaon 

ErvUi 

HaBkcU 

Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  which  will  take 
very  Uttle  time  k>ecause  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  is  acquainted  with  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

DISPOSITION  OF  LOAN  RECEIPTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  AssLst- 
aiice  Act  of  1961  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  203.  Fiscal  Provisions.—  On  and  after 
July  1,  1075,  none  of  the  dollar  receipts 
scheduled  to  be  paid  during  any  fiscal  year 
from  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  part   or 


from  loans  made  under  predeoeasar  foreign 
assistance  legislation  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  during  any  fiscal  year  for 
use  for  purposes  of  making  loans  tinder 
chapter  1  of  this  part.  All  such  receipts  rtiall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts." 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  'Sec.  6."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Sbc.  6.". 

On  page  12,  Une  11,  strike  out  "Skc.  6." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7.". 

On  page  16.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Skc.  9.". 

On  page  16,  line  17,  strike  out  "8*c.  9."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thei-eof  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  16,  line  21.  suike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  11.". 

On  page  17,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec  11."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12.". 

On  pege  19.  Une  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  12." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  13.". 

On  page  20.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  Uisert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  14.". 

On  page  21,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  14." 
and    Insert    In    Ueu    thereof    "Sec    15.". 

On  page  25,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Sec  IB."  end 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  16.". 

On  page  26,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  16." 
.and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  17.". 

On  page  26,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  17." 
and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  18.". 

On  page  27,  Une  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  18." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  19.". 

On  page  27,  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sec  19." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  20.". 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sbc  20." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  21.". 

On  page  30,  Une  4,  strike  out  "Sec  21."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  22.". 

On  page  30,  Une  25,  strike  out  "Sec  22." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  23.". 

On  page  32,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  23."  and 
Uisert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  24." 

On  page  33,  Une  10,  strike  out  "Sec  24." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  26.". 

On  page  33,  Une  24,  strike  out  "Sec  25 " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  26". 

On  page  36,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec  26" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  27". 

On  page  38.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  27" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  28". 

On  page  39,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Sec  28" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  29". 

On  page  39,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  29" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  SO". 

On  page  45,  Une  19,  strike  out  "Sec  30" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  31". 

On  page  45,  Une  20,  strike  out  "section  29  " 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  30". 

On  page  49,  Une  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  31" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  32". 

On  page  49,  Une  21,  strike  out  "sections  29 
and  30  (a)"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 30  and  31  (a)". 

On  page  62,  Une  16,  strike  out  "Sec  32 " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  33". 

On  page  52,  Une  17,  strike  out  "sections 
29,  30(a),  and  31"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thwe- 
of  "sections  30,  31(a) ,  and  32". 

On  page  53,  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec  33"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  34". 

On  page  53.  Une  6,  strike  out  ".sections  29, 
30(a),  31,  and  32"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  30,  31(a).  82,  and  S3". 

On  page  53.  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec  34" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  35". 

On  page  59.  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec  35" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  36". 

On  page  63.  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec  36' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  87". 

On  page  63,  lUie  19.  strike  out  "Sec  3T' 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  38  '. 

On  page  64,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  38" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  39". 

On  page  64,  line  25,  strike  out  "Sec.  39" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  40". 

On  page  65.  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  40" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  41". 

On  page  68,  Une  16.  strike  out  "8cc.  41" 
and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  42". 


On  page  69,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  42 ' 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  43". 

On  page  70,  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  43" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  44". 

On  i>age  19,  Une  11,  strike  out  "section 
11"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  12". 

On  page  20,  Une  22.  strike  out  "sections  11 
(a)  and  12"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 12(a)  and  13". 

On  page  21,  Une  14,  strike  out  "sections 
11,  12,  and  13"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  12,  13,  and  14". 

On  page  26,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "sec- 
tions 11(a),  12.  13,  and  14(a)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "sectlonB  12(a).  13,  14.  and 
16(a)". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
explain  its  purpose  very  briefly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  Important  amendment  and  may 
we  have  the  attention  of  the  Senators. 
By  the  way,  the  amendment  is  one  we 
have  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ^-111  ask 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  come  to  order 
before  anyone  proceeds.  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senators  suspend  until  the  Senate  comes 
to  order,  please.  Will  the  Senate  come 
to  order.  Would  those  Members  and  staff 
members  conversing  please  remove  those 
conversations  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
through  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed, the  Congress  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  con- 
cerning the  use  of  loan  repayments. 
Tlieretofore,  repayments  from  past  loans 
had  been  available  to  AID  for  use  in 
funding  new  programs  every  year  with- 
out any  new  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress. Averaging  over  $200  million  a  year, 
these  repayments  had  constituted  a  kind 
of  revolving  fund,  aDowlng  AID  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  program  level  than  was 
apparent  in  the  annual  authorization  bill. 

The  provision  enacted  last  year  was 
directed  toward  bringing  this  practice  to 
an  end.  By  the  terms  of  that  provision, 
only  one-half  of  the  loan  reflows  in  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  would  be  available 
for  use  as  new  loans.  This  was  Intended 
as  a  phaseout  period  after  which  all  loan 
reflows  every  year  would  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  order  to  make  this  policy  explicit 
in  the  law,  I  now  propose  an  amendment 
which  states  In  unambiguous  language 
that  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976  no  re- 
flows from  past  loans  will  be  available 
for  use  as  loans  or  grants — in  other 
words,  that  all  such  reflows  will  revert 
to  the  Treasury. 

This  amendment  simply  states  what 
was  implicit  in  last  year's  bill,  and  what 
was  declared  expressly  In  the  statement 
of  managers  after  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  last  year's  bill:  that  fiscal 
year  1975  will  be  the  final  year  In  which 
any  loan  reflows  will  be  available  for  ex- 
penditm-e.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976 
all  program  money  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided explicitly  through  the  annual  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  and,  I 
believe,  uncontrovcrsial  amendment 
which  will  sene  the  cause  of  clear  legis- 
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lative  procedure  and  improved  congres- 
sional budgetary  oversight.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  amendment  and  a  distinct 
contribution  to  this  legislation.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  have  control 
over  the  recycling  of  the  funds,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations should  have  the  authority  and 
the  power  to  decide  the  amount  of  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated.  It  ought  not 
to  be  j  ust  backdoor  financing. 

Therefore,  as  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  having  consulted  with  our  colleagues 
here  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  aisle,  we 
are  more  than  pleased  to  accept  it,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vei-y  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
question.  Give  us  the  definition  of  what 
recycling  Is.  What  is  the  recycling  of  the 
funds  Illustrated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  happens  is,  let 
us  say,  for  example,  a  countiy  had  de- 
velopment loans  made  to  it,  a  coimtry  in 
Latin  America,  for  example.  Under  Its 
repayment  schedule  it  pays  back  after 
the  grace  period  a  certain  amount  each 
year  in  interest  and  principal  that,  under 
present  law,  has  gone  right  back  into  the 
Administration  without  any  control  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the 
legislative  committee. 

This  would  put  an  end  to  i|t,  and  is 
wliat  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  seeking. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (putting  the  ques- 
tion). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  luiow  what  disposition  nill  be  made 
of  some  of  our  amendments  that  are  at 
the  desk.  Some  of  us  have  been  sitting 
here  all  afternoon  trying  to  permit 
other  Senators  to  work  their  will  when 
the  hour  of  6  o'clock  comes,  and  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Indiana  has  been  here.  I  in- 
tended to  call  up  my  amendment  prior 
to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
waited  until  afterward,  and  now  I  find 
I  am  somewhere  down  on  the  pecking 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  is  that  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage shall  occur  no  later  than  6  o'clock, 
which  means  that  any  amendments  of- 
fered cannot  have  any  debate  on  them 
after  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAYH.  A  further  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Die  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  about  some  of  us 
who,  after  discussing  them  with  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  thought  that  the 


national  Interest  might  be  better  served 
If  we  did  not  pursue  to  a  rollcall  vote 
the  amendment  which  we  had  previously 
Intended  to  pursue  to  a  roDcall  vote,  but 
felt  that  a  record  should  be  made  so  that 
certain  action  on  appropriation  bills,  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  under  one  of 
the  sections,  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  some  of  us  at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  if  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who 
has  waited  so  long. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  will  yield.  I  wonder  how  much 
time  the  Senator  wished. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Under  the  circumstances, 
let  the  Senator  have  4  or  5  minutes.  I 
will  call  up  my  amendment  to  get  the 
time.  I  understand  that  is  required. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  just  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  only  have  7 '/a 
minutes  on  each  side,  so  might  I  suggest 
if  I  might  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  call  up  his  amendment  and 
make  a  quick  presentation  of  what  he 
has  in  mind,  and  then  we  will  go  back 
to  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Perhaps  tlie  Senator 
will  yield  equal  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  when  the  Senator  calls 
up  his  amendment. 

Let  us  do  it  this  way:  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  2'j  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wish  to  call 
up  any  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wish  to  call  up  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  16,  line  14,  strike  out  "$650,000.-" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000,-". 

On  page  38,  line  10,  strike  out  "$617,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$567,000,- 
000". 

On  page  38,  line  12,  strike  out  "$449,900.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$411,900,- 
000". 

On  page  38.  line  15.  strike  out  "$100,000.- 
000"  and  Ui.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$04,000,- 
000". 

On  page  38,  line  18,  strike  out  "$40,000,- 
000 '  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$34,000.- 
000". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Now  I  will  yield  2 
minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana, 
witli  the  understanding  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  also  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  also  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  needs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  my  colleagues.  I  hate  to  bring  this  up 
at  this  time.  I  think  it  is  important  to 


have  on  the  record  the  concern  that  I 
have  and,  I  think,  shared  by  others,  rel- 
ative to  section  903,  the  special  require- 
ments fund,  which  is  sort  of  a  catchall 
$iOO  million  provision  In  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  most  im- 
fortunate.  We  do  not  specify  how  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  and,  thus,  we 
really  are,  I  think,  derogating  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  with  the  ref- 
erence in  this  measure,  there  is  indica- 
tion in  this  bill  that  some  or  all  of  this 
$100  million  may  be  used  to  benefit 
Syria.  In  light  of  all  funds  that  have 
gone  into  that  area,  specifically  to  Syria 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  as  one  Member  of 
this  body  I  see  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  be  prepared  to  ladle  out  $100 
million. 

I  think  Syria  needs  to  be  rebuilt.  It 
seems  to  me  some  other  Syrian  neigh- 
bors, because  of  the  oil  situation,  are  in 
a  much  better  position. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  a  record  here  to 
suggest  that  I  am  going  to  be  watching 
this  very  carefully.  I  will  not  put  it  to  a 
vote  here  tonight.  We  are  about  to  rim 
out  of  time.  We  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  debate  it  adequately,  but  when 
that  matter  comes  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  is  something  all 
of  us  should  look  at. 

Plus,  in  my  judgment,  speaking  as  one 
Senator,  if  there  are  efforts  made  to  use 
some  of  this  $100  million,  provide  that 
assistance  to  Syria,  I  Intend  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provision  in  the  bill  to 
introduce  a  concurrent  resolution  to  try 
to  move  Congress  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  and  may  I  take  a  moment  to 
respond  ? 

The  Senator  has  touched  on  a  subject 
I  brought  up  in  the  committee.  I  have 
not  been  at  all  happy  with  this  so-called 
special  fund.  That  Is  why  there  is  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  required,  before 
there  can  be  any  funds  obligated  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million,  the  President  has  to 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Foreign 
Affaiis  Committee  of  the  House,  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  must  make  such  obligation 
30  days  after  the  problem  has  been 
transmitted. 

Let  me  say  this  further.  In  going  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  I  am 
sure  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
going  to  demand  specific  detail  as  to  how 
this  money  is  going  to  be  used. 

We  also,  by  the  way,  have  a  veto  over 
the  funds,  as  the  Senator  knows,  by  con- 
current resolution,  which  is  not  too  easy, 
as  the  Senator  recognizes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  discussed  with  my  col- 
league. I  think  the  Senator  would  be  in 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  that.  I 
can  look  at  this  more  closely  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Right. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  much  development 
i.s  needed,  but  we  are  in  tlie  process  now 
of  developing  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy. At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  face 
reality. 

There  are  other  neighbors  and  areas 
in  much  better  financial  position  today 
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to  provide  that  assistance  to  Syria  and 
some  other  nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  I  assure  the  Senator, 
he  will  have  my  help  on  this  item,  I  am 
as  unhappy  as  the  Senator  Is. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  let  me 
yield  2  minutes  of  my  time  on  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  we  can 
clear  up  another  matter  here,  but  we  will 
not  use  any  more  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Except  for  Senator  Percy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  myself  to  the 
Public  Law  480  section  of  the  bill  and  I 
would  like  to  call  up  my  amendment,  I 
ask  it  be  in  order  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  39  lines  24  and  25  and  page  42  line 
19  delete  "$1,274,900,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,189,900,000."; 

On  page  40  line  8  delete  "$125,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  level  of 
$125  million  presently  in  the  bill  of  the 
Pubhc  Law  480  program  for  South  Viet- 
nam to  a  $40  million  level. 

Basically,  for  the  purpose  of  recogniz- 
ing that  we  have  this  time  projected  only 
$19.5  million  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  that  would  then  be  fol- 
lowed through  for  the  $40  niilhon  level 
for  the  full  year. 

This  last  August  and  September,  the 
production  of  rice  was  up  100,000  metric 
tons  over  the  last  year  in  South  Vietnam 
and,  therefore,  is  the  basic  reason  why 
the  level  has  been  reduced. 

This  would  also  free  the  $85  million  for 
other  use  of  foodstuffs  for  the  32  coun- 
tries Usted  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
most  seriously  affected  by  tlie  global  eco- 
nomic condition. 

This  would  not  affect  the  economic  aid 
level  in  the  bill,  which  is  $50  million  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  months 
the  Congress  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  prostitution  and  political- 
ization  of  the  "food-for-peace"  program. 
Specifically,  almost  half  of  the  modest 
and  shrinking  surplus  commodities  un- 
der this  program  were  diverted  last  fiscal 
year  to  support  the  war  economies  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  in  heart- 
less insensitivity  to  the  threat  of  famine 
which  grips  much  of  the  world.  Further, 
those  actions  constituted  a  blatant  at- 
tempt by  the  executive  branch  to  nullify 
congi-essional  action  which  placed  limits 
on  appropriations  to  the  governments  of 
those  countries. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$450  million  for  "Indochina  reconstruc- 
tion assistance."  The  administration  had 
requested  $632  million;  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the  For- 


eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  appropriated 
$400  million,  and  the  House  appropriated 
$500  mllUon,  $450  million  was  the  con- 
ference figure.  Food-for-peace  funds  are 
appropriated  separately,  through  the 
agriculture  budget,  and  were  not  subject 
to  this  limitaticn  on  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriation  bill. 

There  has  been  nearly  total  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
change  and  divert  theses  funds  to  differ- 
ent countries  as  they  see  fit.  Thus,  while 
the  administration  proposed  in  fiscal 
year  1974  that  $176  million  would  be 
made  available  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  South  Vietnam,  and  $30  million 
for  Cambodia,  by  the  year's  end,  they 
had  allocated  $235  million  in  loans  to 
South  Vietnam  for  the  purchase  of  Pub- 
lic Lav/  480  commodities,  and  $168  mil- 
lion to  Cambodia.  Thus,  those  two  coun- 
tries actually  received  $197  million  more 
than  was  originally  projected.  So  while 
it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  cut  ap- 
propriations for  Indochina  reconstruc- 
tion by  $182  million,  from  a  proposed 
$632  miUion  to  $450  miUion,  the  execu- 
tive branch  more  than  recompensated 
that  reduction  by  this  $197  million  in- 
crease in  "Food  for  Peace." 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  this  is  particu- 
larly distressing  to  me.  for  we  struggled 
diligently  to  set  certain  limits  to  Indo- 
china reconstruction  assistance,  only 
to  see  them  totally  nullified  by  this  ac- 
tion of  the  administraticm. 

This  action  becomes  particularly  trag- 
ic when  we  realize  how  the  countries  of 
Indochina  came  to  nearly  monopolize 
our  food  for  peace  program.  Title  I 
food  peace  funds  were  diverted  in  such 
added  massive  amounts  to  Indochina 
not  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
liungry  people,  but  rather  to  generate 
an  added  source  of  revenue  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  pay 
for  its  budget.  The  same  holds  true  for 
Cambodia. 

Consider  these  facts.  While  more  than 
$400  million  in  food-for-peace  funds  was 
allocated  to  Indochina  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  Sahel  region  of  Africa,  where  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  have  died  of  starvation 
and  millions  more  suffer  from  severe 
malnutrition  and  are  struggling  to  live, 
received  only  about  $61.5  million  vmder 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Pakistan  re- 
ceived only  $37.5  milUon.  Bangladesh  re- 
ceived a  mere  $20.1  million,  despite  the 
severe  malnutrition  that  continues  to 
afflict  niiUions  of  its  young.  And  India, 
which  alone  has  20  times  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and 
which  is  faced  with  the  threat  of  famine, 
received  only  $67.1  million. 

In  fact,  the  two  continents  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America  together,  with  a 
population  of  550  million  people,  received 
an  estimated  total  of  $190.5  million  under 
food-for-peace  allocations,  almost  the 
same  as  that  given  to  the  one  country  of 
Cambodia,  with  a  population  of  7  million. 

The  priorities  governing  the  food-for- 
peace  program  are  clear:  They  are  to 
support  economies  geared  to  war,  rather 
than  reheve  famine  and  starvation.  Al- 
most half  of  last  year's  food-for-peace 


allocations  tunied  out,  in  fact,  to  be  food 
for  war. 

The  budget  presentation  for  fiscal  year 
1975  showed  the  same  criteria  at  work. 
Of  the  original  world  program  of  $891.7 
million  the  following  projected  alloca- 
tions are  clearly  political  and  strategic  in 
nature:  Cambodia,  $77  million;  Vietnam, 
$160.6  million,  Indonesia,  $120.9  milhon; 
Korea,  $155  million;  Philippines,  $26 
million;  and  Chile,  $37.1  million.  These 
coimtries  account  for  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  piogram. 

When  we  examine  the  quantities  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  approved  for 
programing  through  December  31  of  this 
year,  as  opposed  to  the  original  budget 
projections,  we  continue  to  see  how  the 
political  motivations  overwhelm  humani- 
tarian ones  in  the  allocation  of  our  food 
aid.  For  instance,  $78.8  million  has  t)een 
approved  for  Cambodia,  $27.1  milUon  for 
Chile.  $60.6  milhon  for  Egj'pt,  $21.6  mil- 
lion for  Korea,  $22.5  milhon  for  Syria, 
$19.5  million  for  Vietnam,  $3.3  miUion  for 
Jordan.  $900,000  for  Thailand,  $5.8  mil- 
lion for  Indonesia,  $200,000  for  tlie 
Philippines,  and  $1.5  milUon  for  Jamaica. 

By  contrast,  $75.5  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  programing  to  Bangladesh  for 
the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  but  only 
$200,000  to  Pakistan,  and  $800,000  to  the 
Sudan.  About  $50  million  has  been  ap- 
proved for  India,  although  this  figure  is 
not  yet  certain. 

It  wiU  be  argued  as  to  when  food  aid 
is  political  and  when  it  is  humanitarian. 
However,  the  United  Nations,  acting  in 
response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  May  1,  has 
adopted  a  list  of  the  nations  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  global  economic 
crisis.  This  list  was  set  forth  on  Sep- 
tember 24  of  this  year,  and  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  World  Bank,  the  FAO. 
and  other  international  organizations. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  list 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Banglade.sh. 

Central  African  Republic. 

Chad. 

Dahomey. 

Democratic  Yemen. 

EI  Salvador. 

Ethiopia. 

Ghana. 

Guinea. 

Guyana. 

Haiti. 

Honduras. 

India. 

Ivory  Coast. 

Khmer  Republic. 

Kenya. 

Laos. 

Lesotho. 

Madagascar. 

Mali. 

Mauritania. 

Niger. 

Paliisian. 

Senegal. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Somalia. 

Sri  Lanka. 

Sudan. 

United  Republic  of  Cameroon. 

United  Republic  of  Tanzania. 

Upper  Volta. 

Yemen. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
examine  tlie  trends  in  our  title  I  Public 
Law  480  program  for  the  first  half  of 
this  fiscal  year  in  light  of  this  list  of 
most  serious  affected  nations,  it  is  clearly 
seen  how  political  objectives  continue  to 
vlav  a  large  part  in  the  allocation  of 
cur  food  aid.  Of  those  nations  I  previ- 
ously cited  as  receiving  major  portions 
of  our  title  I  food  aid  this  fiscal  year  for 
DolitJcal  puiTwses,  only  Cambodia  ap- 
pears on  the  list  of  most  serious  affected 
nations  prepared  by  the  U.N. 

There  is  one  very  encouraging  note  in 
this  nicture  however.  Title  I  food  for 
peace  to  South  Vietnam  projected 
through  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year 
equals  only  $19.5  million.  Only  $7.2  mil- 
lion has  actually  been  sent  so  far  this 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  we  have  substantially 
reduced  the  amoiuit  of  our  overall  lim- 
ited food  for  peace  commodities  which 
are  going  to  South  Vietnam.  This  trend 
is  most  encouraging,  and  I  applaud  the 
administration  for  it.  It  should  be  noted 
that  last  year,  when  South  Vietnam  was 
receiving  major  amounts  of  our  food  for 
peace  program,  it  rendered  a  50,000-ton 
"loan"  of  rice  to  Cambodia.  Further,  sev- 
eral times  that  amount  was  privately 
smuggled  out  of  South  Vietnam.  There 
have  been  reports  of  peasants  in  cen- 
tral South  Vietnam  who  died  of  starva- 
tion. But  that  was  due  not  to  the  lack  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  country,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  amounts  smuggled  out  of  the 
country  as  well  as  speculators  who  cre- 
ated deliberate  shortages  for  personal 
gain. 

Tlii.s  year,  the  harvest  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  Increased  over  last  year  sub- 
."stantially.  Vietnam  Economic  Data  for 
July  tlirough  September,  published  by 
the  Agency  for  Intei-national  Develop- 
ment, showed  that  the  end  month  stock 
of  rice  for  August  and  September  of  this 
year  were  263,000  metric  tons  and  243,- 
000  metric  tons,  respectively.  This  com- 
pared with  123,000  metric  tons  for  Au- 
gust of  last  year,  and  159,000  metric  tons 
of  stocks  last  September.  Thus,  the  har- 
vest in  South  Vietnam  has  substantially 
improved  tliis  year,  lessening  the  need 
for  our  imports,  and  especially  our  food 
aid.  This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of 
tiie  dire  needs  of  nations  throughout  the 
world  whose  citizens  face  starvation,  and 
\\\\o  are  in  desperate  need  of  immediate 
food  relief — relief  wliich  may  not  be 
forthcoming. 

This  bill  puts  a  ceiling  on  food-for- 
peace  funds  to  South  Vietnam  of  $125,- 
000,000.  But  in  light  of  their  improved 
harvest,  and  reduced  levels  being  sent 
for  this  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  this  limit  will  be 
reached.  Further,  in  light  of  dire  world 
need,  it  would  be  utterly  unconscionable 
to  send  such  a  vast  amount  of  our  lim- 
ited food  aid  to  the  one  country  of  South 
Vietnam — a  country  not  even  listed  as 
being  one  of  the  32  nations  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  global  economic  con- 
ditions. 

My  amendment  reduces  this  limit  from 
$125  million  to  $40  million.  That  allows 
the  present  rate  of  food  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  for  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year  to  continue.  It  will  allow  for  $20 
million  more  food  aid  to  go  to  this  nation 
for  political  purposes  during  the  second 


half  of  this  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  it  will 
Insure  that  the  conmaendable  trend  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year  in 
reducing  food  aid  to  South  Vietnam  will 
continue  through  the  rest  of  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Let  me  be  candid  in  conclusion.  There 
is  no  problem  faced  by  this  world  more 
likely  to  breed  Instability  and  conflict, 
and  increase  the  magnitude  of  man- 
kind's suffering  in  the  years  directly 
ahead  of  us,  than  the  shortage  of  food. 

International  politics,  relationships  be- 
tween the  "superpowers"  and  the  poor 
countries,  the  durability  of  political  re- 
gimes, and  the  poUtical  character  of  na- 
tions, including  our  own,  will  be  shaped 
by  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  world's 
basic  resources,  and  especially  food,  more 
than  by  any  of  the  other  factors  that 
have  monopolized  our  attention. 

Tlie  people  of  America  have  demon- 
strated that  they  will  give  out  of  their 
generosity  to  those  who  are  in  need.  But 
what  has  disillusioned  the  Nation  about 
our  foreign  aid  program  are  the  instances 
of  compromise  and  manipulation  wtiich 
can  eventually  destroy  the  original  ideals 
and  purposes  of  tliese  efforts.  The  his- 
tory of  our  food  for  peace  programs,  and 
its  domination  by  political  motives,  is  a 
prime  cause  of  why  Americans  have  been 
losing  their  belief  in  foreign  aid. 

In  addition,  there  are  thousands  of 
people,  both  working  for  our  Govern- 
ment and  with  voluntaiy  agencies 
thioughout  the  world,  who  have  a  sin- 
cere and  total  commitment  to  meeting 
human  need.  But  the  policies  and  deci- 
sions made  at  levels  totally  beyond  their 
control  can  undermine  and  erode  the 
equality  of  such  individual  humani- 
tarianlsm.  CoiTupting  the  purposes  of 
the  food  for  peace  program  has  its  costs 
both  in  human  lives  thioughout  the  world 
and  in  the  equally  incalculable  cost  of 
mocking  and  destroying  the  force  of  hu- 
manitarianism  and  love. 

This  amendment  is  one  small  step  in 
trying  to  restore  integrity  and  humani- 
tarianism  to  our  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill  to  respond  to  the  proposal  of  re- 
ducing this  level  as  I  have  indicated  in 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  level  of  $125  million  is  ex- 
cessive, as  I  see  it,  and  in  light  of  all  I 
have  heard  from  the  AID  administra- 
tion, it  is  more  ceiling  than  we  need,  and 
in  the  conference  with  our  Members  from 
the  other  body,  I  am  sure  v;e  can  make 
a  very  substantial  reduction  in  that  and 
still  not  in  any  way  cripple  the  program. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  dilv- 
ing  at.  I  spoke  about  It,  I  talked  to  the 
AID  administration  people  about  it.  I  see 
no  reason  that  we  cannot  handle  this  In 
a  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  myself. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pledge  from  the  leader  of  the  bill  that  he 
has  Just  made,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
his  imderstanding  and  look  to  his  good 
leadership  for  reducing  this  level  in  the 
coiiference  committee. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  permit  it,  I  be- 
lieve I  stUl  have  a  little  time  left,  do  1 
not? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  not  lo.so 
his  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN> ,  to  take  up  an  amendment  I 
am  introducing  for  myself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr. 
Javits.  I  call  the  amendment  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readint; 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowh^i,' 
new  section: 

Sec.  44.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

Chapter    X.    ASSISTANCE    TO    PORTUGAL 

AND        PORTUaUESE        COLONIES        IN 

AFRICA       GAINING      INDEPENDENCE 

Sec.  496.   (a)   There  are  authorized  to  b^ 

appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 

year  1975,  lu  addition   to  funds  otherwise 

av.iilable  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  $5,000,000  to  make  grants;  and 

(2)  $50,000,000  to  make  loans; 

to  remain  available  tmtil  expended,  for  ue 
by  the  President  In  providing  economic  a'=- 
sistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  Portxigal  and  the  coun- 
tries and  colonies  in  Africa  which  were,  prior 
to  April  25,  1974.  colonies  of  Portugal.  Of 
such  assistance,  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
shaU  be  fumlslied  to  Portugal. 

(b )  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
new  government  In  Portugal  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  commitment  to  Independence 
for  Portuguese  African  colonies.  The  Congre.«s 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Unite.1 
States  to  stipport  the  democratic  experiment 
in  Portugal,  and  the  Independent  develop- 
ment of  the  nations  emerging  In  Africa. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager.  The  State 
Department  and  the  administration  also 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago,  I  visited 
Portugal,  as  part  of  a  trip  to  nine  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  Middle  East.  I 
v.ent  at  the  invitation  of  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  met  with  a  number  of 
leading  Portuguese  officials,  jounialist.s, 
and  ordinary  citizens. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  two 
things:  first,  the  actions  taken  by  tlie 
Armed  Forces  Movement  last  April  25, 
in  overturning  without  bloodshed  the 
repressive  government  that  had  ruled 
Portugal  for  48  years;  second,  the  deci- 
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sion  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
end  500  years  of  colonial  rule  in  Africa. 
Guinea-Bissau  Is  now  independent  and 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  Mo- 
zambique will  be  independent  next  sum- 
mer; agreement  has  been  reached  on 
the  independence  of  Sao  Tome.  A  refer- 
endum on  independence  for  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  has  been  proposed.  Only 
in  Angola,  where  opposition  to  Portu- 
guese rule  has  been  divided  among  three 
contending  liberation  organizations,  is 
there  as  yet  no  clear  means  for  bringing 
about  independence. 

What  Portugal  has  done  in  the  past  7 
montlis  accords  with  the  hopes  expressed 
over  many  years  by  many  Members  of 
the  Senate.  We  opposed  the  tyranny  in 
Lisbon;  we  opposed  continuing  colonial- 
ism. For  this  reason  alone — that  Portugal 
has  now  taken  actions  we  long  sup- 
ported— I  believe  that  it  deserves  our 
support. 

But  there  is  a  more  immediate  reason 
for  our  concern.  At  the  moment,  Portu- 
gal is  struggling  to  create  democratic 
institutions  that  will  lead  it  out  of  nearly 
five  decades  of  repressive  government. 
This  will  be  a  difficult  process  for  a  coun- 
try without  a  tradition  of  a  free  press, 
free  unions,  free  universities,  and  free 
elections. 

Yet  I  am  encouraged  that  there  are 
democratic  forces  at  work  in  Portugal, 
seeking  to  bring  their  country  into  the 
mainstream  of  West  European  political 
democracy,  while  rejecting  political  ex- 
tremes of  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  succeed  will  be 
largely  determined  during  the  next  few 
months — in  particular,  between  now  and 
elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  now 
scheduled  for  March  1975.  Thus  it  is 
important  that  we  act  now,  while  the 
issue  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  that  the 
United  States  should  support  efforts  by 
Portuguese  democrats  to  forge  popular 
institutions  in  their  country.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  this  experiment  was  jeopar- 
dized because  we  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
what  is  happening  in  Portugal;  because 
we  failed  to  demonstrate  our  concern  for 
what  these  people  are  trying  to  do. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  critical 
needs  in  each  of  the  new  nations  emerg- 
ing in  Africa.  Only  Angola,  among  the 
five,  has  important  economic  resources. 
For  the  rest,  progress  towards  independ- 
ence is  complicated  by  poverty,  illiter- 
acy, and  disease.  And  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  face  a  particularly  diflBcult  time, 
because  of  a  7-year  drought  that  has  also 
laid  waste  to  their  near  neighbors  in  the 
Sahelian  region  of  the  African  continent. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  showing  our 
concern  for  Portugal  now — at  this  crit- 
ical time  ui  its  history — will  also  increase 
the  chances  tliat  Portugal  will  continue 
its  close  association  with  the  Western  Al- 
liance. In  particular,  I  believe  that  a 
positive  demonstration  of  concern  for 
Portugal's  democratic  experiment — and 
for  its  economic  development — will  help 
in  negotiations  on  the  Azores  base,  which 
has  new  value  because  of  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons— 
and  especially  because  of  the  democratic 


experiment  in  Portugal — I  am  today  pro- 
posing a  special  authorization  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Portugal  and  to 
those  new  nations  now  emerging  in  Af- 
rica. The  authorization  is  for  $50  million 
in  economic  loans  and  $5  million  in  tech- 
nical assistance  grants.  Half  would  go  to 
Portugal;  half  would  go  to  the  African 
States  that  were  colonies  when  the  Caet- 
ano  regime  was  overthrown. 

I  appreciate  that  the  United  States 
has  not  provided  aid  to  Portugal  before, 
and  that  Portugal  has  actually  been  a 
member  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OECD.  Yet  those  facts 
must  be  set  against  a  recognition  that 
the  previous  regime  brought  Portugal  to 
the  point  of  being  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe.  Indeed,  the  Government  in  Lis- 
Ijon  has  now  dropped  out  of  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee,  and  is  ac- 
tively seeking  economic  support  from 
abroad.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  real 
and  tangible  economic  support  from  the 
United  States  today  will  give  encourage- 
ment to  those  people  in  Portugal  who  are 
seeking  to  develop  their  country  and 
decolonize— and  do  so  firmly  within  a 
democratic  framework. 

There  are  other  things  that  the  United 
States  could  do  to  support  Portuguese 
democracy,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
education.  There  are  15,000  university 
students  without  adequate  classrooms; 
and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  books  and 
libraries  after  three  generations  in  which 
liberal  education  was  discouraged. 

We  could  provide  portable  classrooms 
for  student  use; 

We  could  expand  teacher  training  op- 
portunities here  in  the  United  States  for 
Portuguese  teachers; 

We  could  increase  the  number  of  Ful- 
bright  students  and  lecturers  at  Por- 
tuguese universities; 

We  could  insure  that  language  train- 
ing for  State  Department  and  other  oflB- 
cials  would  emphasize  continental  as 
well  as  Brazilian  Portuguese. 

We  would  urge  American  publishers  to 
make  available  American  books — espe- 
cially paperback  books — to  a  coimtry 
and  people  for  so  long  starved  of  these 
important  tools  of  education; 

And  we  could  support  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  an  American 
bookstore  in  Lisbon,  and  emphasize  the 
translation  of  books  from  one  language 
to  the  other. 

These  are  modest  steps.  But  they  illus- 
trate both  the  practical  details  of  help- 
ing to  build  the  Institutions  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  the  wide  range  of  ways 
in  which  we  in  the  United  States  can 
express  om*  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  can 
begin  providing  vitally  needed  assistance 
to  the  people  in  Portugal's  African  terri- 
tories now  gaining  independence. 

We  could  bring  African  students  to 
America  for  training  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

We  would  provide  aid  to  the  families 
that  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of 
the  wars  of  liberation. 

And  we  could  determine  the  need  for 
food  and  health  assistance  throughout 
those  African  countries,  and  particularly 
in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

These  are  some  of  the  measures  that 


I  believe  would  be  useful  in  responding 
directly  to  the  problems  of  transition  for 
the  citizens  of  Angola,  Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau,  Cape  Verde,  and  Sao 
Tome. 

Finally,  I  beheve  it  is  important  that 
the  Umted  States  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing in  Portugal's  political  process.  As 
members  of  tiie  Senate  will  be  aware, 
there  have  been  widespread  charges  in 
Portugal  that  the  CIA  is  actively  inter- 
fering in  politics,  there. 

In  part,  these  fears  are  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  CIA's  tragic  involvement 
in  Chile :  and  I  was  repeatedly  questioned 
on  this  subject  both  in  Portugal  and  in 
some  other  countries  I  visited  on  my  re- 
cent trip  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  therefore  welcome  the  statement  by 
the  new  U.S.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Frank 
Carlucci,  that  the  CIA  is  not  interfering 
in  Portuguese  politics.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  our  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  providing  economic  as- 
sistance for  Portugal  and  the  African 
states  emerging  from  Portuguese  rule. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
we  ought  to  accept  that.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  no  objection.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct 
that  the  State  E>epartment  supports  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Kennedy)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  hov. 
much  time  remains?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
and-a-half  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  there  was  5. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five-and- 
a-half  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one  and 
each  Senator  has  a  synopsis  of  it  on  his 
desk. 

The  amendment  makes  two  modest  re- 
ductions in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

There  was  considerable  objection 
raised  to  the  ceihng  reduction  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church)  and  I  think  there  was  some 
logic  in  that  objection. 

The  objection  was  that  it  would  deny 
Congress  the  right  to  decide  where  these 
reductions  should  occur  and  would  give 
the  administration  complete  freedom  to 
make  cuts  wherever  it  saw  fit  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  great  strength  in  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  in  that  it  pin- 
points where  the  reductions  should  be 
made. 

It  reduces,  first  of  all,  by  $50  million 
the  worldwide  military  assistance  pro- 
gram and,  secondly,  it  reduces,  again  by 
$50  million,  the  so-called  Indochina  post- 
war reconstruction  program. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  even  with  these  reductions, 
the  bill  woiUd  still  allow  more  money  in 
both  of  those  categories  than  was  allowed 
in  the  original  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  after  many 
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days  of  study  and  hearings  and  evalua-  committee  has  now  given  us  a  bill  allow-    essentially  the  full  administration  re - 

aajs  01  swioy  aiiu  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  p^^_     ^^^^  ^^j.  ^ondwide  development  asslst- 

Mr  President.  I  regret  that  I  caimot  viously  reported.                                            ance  and  the  Middle  East  assistance  to 

comiiySSh  the  rSuest  of  the  dlstln-  To  use  an  automotive  analogj'.  Mr.    a^eas  in  which  ^  have  a  clear  and  com- 

gSshed  floor  manager  to  refrain  from  President,  what  we  originally  had  before    pelhng  case  for  American  a^lstance.Bu 

pmp«ang  SSendments  to  this  bill.  I  was  us  was  the  "compact  car"  version  of  S.     the  committee  had  made  prudent  cuts 

p  epSS^rsupport  the  bill  as  it  was  3394.  It  had  the  essentials  but  was  eco-     "L^^f^,^.^^  I"jf,^/^^^^^^^^^                      £ 

previously  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re-  nomical  and  tightly  structured.  It  con-     what  I  ^eUeve  is  erroneouslj  la 

ratiomComi^ittee.  but  I  regret  to  say  tained  few  ornaments  and  allowed  ht-     ^^he  Indochina  posUarco^^^^ 

that,  in  this  new  version.  I  believe  the  tie  waste.  \Vhat  the  committee  has  now     B^am.  Th°s|  ereSdeaf  of  waste    that 

committee  has  conceded  too  much  to  the  given  us.  in  an  attempt  to  appease  a    ^°".^^SS  mis«ufded  and  s^^^^ 

e.xecutive  branch  and  its  continuing  in-  gluttonous  bureaucracy   pursuing   out-     have  been  misguided  and  snouia.      laci. 

cantations  that  the  United  States  can  dated  policies,  is  the  'Tishtail-S-  ver-     ^'^^^"""^S^^j^.g  ^in  the  Senator  yield' 

buy  foreign  allegiances  and  international  slon  of  S.  3394.  It  is  large,  extravagant.        Mi   ^SovIrN   I  >?eld  tbthe  Scn^ 

tranqumty  with  huge  expenditures  on  heavy  with  excess  and  unnecessary  ex-     ^t^.^Jij^YlksiDDl 

militaiy  aid.  pense,  altogether  too  costly  at  a  time     ''^i'^2!?Jr/^T<^'"'^^ „  .,,„  senator  review 

I  coiJd  support  the  original  version  of  when  budget  austerity   is  a  necessity^     br^Pv  S^Sat^tens  ?ith  r°efe^^^^^^^ 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  because  the  com-  Beyond  this  it  is  a  glaring  example  of     ^''^^^ J^^.,^^^^^^^^ 
mittee  had  provided  generous  funding  misguided  priorities.                                        Tdid  not  have  rnoo^tunrtr^^^^ 
in  area.s  of  legitimate  and  pressing  need,  i  am  therefore  now  offering  an  amend-     I  did  not  have  an  oppoi tunity  lo  near  ni. 
while  at  the  same  time  making  justifiable  ment.  Mr.  President,  which  would  help      emai  !^^-                         .  jj        ^    y    ^ 
cuts    in    program    areas    which    repre-  to  bring  this  bill  back  In  the  direction  of     ^t^'f,^li^JsiJ;Jio wh^^^ 
sented  simply  the  fruitless  peiTDctuation  the  tightly  structured  version  originally     ^^?^/j°J^  Ke  ^some  $550  nSlUo^^^^^^^ 
of  obsolete  activities.  Specifically,  the  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com-     ^tlS^aiSnce  iurpose^^  Worldwide 
committee  had  granted  essentially  the  mittee.  My  amendment  makes  two  mod-    ^""^Dt  jorvS^^ 
full  administration  request  for  worldwide  est  reductions :  a.  It  reduces  by  $50  mil-     ^^^nce  ilpro?  Sed  tliroS  Sie  De- 
development  assistance  and  for  Middle  Hon  the  worldvMde  military  assistance     fef^eDeoartment  budget 
East  assistance— two  areas  in  which  a  program,  and  b.  it  reduces  by  $50  million                STENNIS  I  know  the  time  of  the 
clear  and  compeUing  case  can  be  made  the  so-called  Indochina  Postwar  Recon-     g^  ^j'    .  jg  short"  May  I  direct  his  atten- 
for  American  aid.  But  the  committee  had  struction  program.  I  should  emphasize.                        .j^  Vietnam'  I  am  concerned 
made  cuts  in  worldwide  mihtary  aid  and  Mr.  President,  that  even  with  these  re-     v^             .here  is  evidence  of  new  pressure 
in   the  deceptively   labeled  "Indochina  ductions  the  bill  would  still  allow  more     of^ni  hi  tL  lit  few  dai 
Postwar  Reconstruction"  program— two  money  in  both  categories  than  was  al-        j^^^.  mcGOVERN  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
areas  in  which  expenditures  would  be  lo^ed  in  S.  3394  when  it  was  previously     ^^^.  ^j^^^  j^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  jj^  ^  533  million 
made  simply  to  continue  misguided  and  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com-     ^^j.  ^^^  ^^^  so-called  Vietnam  postwar 
wasteful  programs  that  should  in  fact  mittee.  In  the  new  version  of  S.  3394.  an     reconstruction  program, 
be  brought  quickly  to  a  close.  additional  $57  million  has  been  made        j^^.    gTENNIS    Is  tliat  the  military 

The  bill  now  before  the  Sei.ate.  Mr.  available  for  the  military  assistance  pro-          .^  ^j.  j_j^g  economic  part? 

President,    contains    considerably    more  gram  by  the  removal  of  a  provision  con-        „    McGOVERN  Tliat  is  the  economic 

money  than  the  bill  previously  reported  tained  in  the  original  bill  which  charged         .^  ' 

by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  1  all  military  mission  costs  against  miU-        j^^,  gxENNIS  But  this  would  not  re- 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  ap-  tary  aid  funds.  And  $67  million  has  been     duce  anything  tliat  is  iu  Vietnam  in- 
pear  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  added  to  the  Indochina  program.  My     yoiyg^  jq  y^e  current  fiscal  year? 
which  shows  where  tliese  increases  have  amendment  would  simply  reduce  those        j^j.  mcGOVERN.  Not  in  the  militaiy 
been  made.  increases.   Even   with   my   amendment,     nrogram 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  there  would  still  be   $7   million   more        ^j.  stenNIS  I  thank  the  Senator. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  available    for    the    military    assistance        j^j."  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  tliis 

as  follows:  program  than  the  committee  originally     amendment    does    what    the    Congress 

Increases  In  s.  3394  made  in  committee  alter  allowed,  and  $17  mllhon  more  in  the     ought  to  do   Tliat  is  to  concentrate  its 

recommittal  Indochina  program  than  the  committee    attention,  its  concern,  on  those  areas 

(In  thmtsands)  originally  allowed.  Thus  we  would  have     ^heie  we  can  make  prudent  reductions 

I.  Changes  in  Authorizations;  made  some  small  move  In  the  direction     vv'lthout  hurting  development  assistance. 

Economic  aid  to  indochinR. *67.ooo  ^f  the  executive  branch's  desires — but     without  m  any  way  reducing  our  com- 

^'»  »**^ '»"*!?"f°- tM?oo  without  giving  the  whole  game  away.            mitment    to   fostering    a    Middle    East 

MidU'.e  East  (Israel) ^  99.^0  -^  the  new  version  of  the  bill  which  Is     peace.  I  hope  that  these  modest  reduc- 

Totai  Additions 195.500  now  before  US.  an  additional  $57  mimon     tions  will  be  accepted. 

MUiiary  Credit  sales -    -50,000  has  been  made  available  to  the  mlhtary        -^^   turned  down  the  Senator  from 

.  assistance   program,   and   $600   million     j^aho  on  the  ceUlng  tliat  he  attempted 

Net  addition M 45. 500  more  has  been  added  to  the  Indochina     to  put  on  foreign  assistance  spending, 

II.  other  additions:  program.  This  amendment  would  simply  largely  on  the  ground  that  his  amend- 
U«  of  loan  reflows  for  disaster  reduce  those  increases.  ment  did  not  earmark  where  those  cuts 
Addmo'.ii"^'ite'r;'am'f'un'd;."a;     '  ^^"  ..?^"^    this    amendment,    there    ^-^^^^^^  ^  Q^^de.  Here  is  an  amendment 

a  rS  ^S  in  effecti^  ^-o^J^  stil   be  $7  milhon  more  aval  able     that  gives  us  a  chance  now  to  show  our 

date  for  charging  costs  of  mill-  for  the  military  assistance  program  than     ^oi^cern   about   prtorltles.   our   concern 

tary   missions 57,000  the  committee  originally  allowed,  and     ^^^^^^    vcosXq.    I    hope   very    much    the 

Additional    mUitary    aid    from  $17  million  more  in  the  Indochina  pro-     amendment  will  be  adopted, 

changes  in  excess  defense  ar-  gram    than    the    committee    originally        ^.^  Piesidcrt  I  reserve  the  remainder 

tides  provision  (estimate) •35.000  allowed.                                                                        nf  mv  time 

.                       '  Even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  we         ,,'    TTTr»»r.TjmcTr  »»..  T>..>^;^«...f   vin«- 

Total     additional     foreign  „,._     .-.,    movincr   \n    a    mnriP«:t   rtirprtinn          Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  hOV,' 

^33^4'^^'"'^  --'-  °^       347  000  t"wa^,^"  the^'ex'ecSiv'e  Tranch'f  desfre    much  time  do  we  have? 
s.  3394 .—   .  347, 000  ^ _.^^^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^_^^^^  ^^^^               The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    These    increases.  Mr   President.  I  supported  the  ori;i-     ator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute,  ana 
Mr.  President,  total  approximately  $350  inal  version  of  the  bill  because  the  com-     the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  no 
million.  In  addition,  if  the  discussion  in  mittee  had  provided  adequate  funding  In     time  remaining. 

the  conunittee  is  any  indication,  there  the  areas  of  most  pressing  and  legiti-        Mr.   HUMPHREY.  In  the   1   minute, 

seem  to  be  some  plans  afoot  to  recede  mate  need,  while  at  the  same  time  mak-     Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 

in  conference  to  the  House  on  tlie  ques-  ing   modest   cutbacks   in   areas   that   I     know  that  in  this  bill  we  now  have  an 

tion  of  the  $150  million  drawdown  au-  think  do  not  serve  the  national  Interest,     agreement  between  the  administration 

thority  If  so,  that  would  mean  that  the  Specifically,  the  committee  had  granted    and  a  majority  bipartisan  group  in  the 
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Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  levels  In  this  bllL  We  have  cut  Indo- 
china grant  aid  from  $985  million  to 
$555  million,  a  reduction  of  45  percent 
from  the  administration's  request. 

We  have  cut  economic  aid  to  Indochina 
from  $939,800,000  to  $617  million,  a  re- 
duction of  34  percent. 

We  have  cut  military  assistance  funds 
for  Indochina  from  $1,450,000,000  to 
$700  milUon  In  the  Armed  Ser\'ices 
Committee. 

So  you  have  had  reductions  of  45  per- 
cent. 34  percent,  and  50  percent.  I  think 
that  Is  a  pretty  good  record. 

Obviously,  you  can  always  get  up  and 
say  we  should  reduce  it  some  more.  But 
I  think  once  we  have  tried  to  tie  some- 
thing dowm,  we  should  stick  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 


Sec 


IMTEURATION     OP     WOMEN 

33.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 


eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  305.  Intecration  of  Women. — The 
President  Is  requested  to  Instruct  each  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  each  in- 
ternational organization  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited  to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 


struction and  Development,  tlie  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Ftmds,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment) to  carry  out  their  duties  with  respect 
to  such  organizations  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  Integration  of 
women  into  the  national  economies  of  mem- 
ber and  recipient  countries  and  into  profes- 
sional and  policy-making  positions  within 
such  organizations,  thereby  improving  the 
status  of  women." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  direct  our  represent- 
atives In  those  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  we  are  a  member  to  carry 
out  their  duties  so  as  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  integration  of  women  into 
the  national  economies  of  member  and 
recipient  countries  and  into  professional 
and  policymaking  positions  within  those 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  during  con- 
•sideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  the 
Senate  passed  an  unpretentious  piece  of 
legislation,  now  known  as  the  Percy 
amendment.  In  one  sentence  the  amend- 
ment directed  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  administer  our 
foreign  aid  effort  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  integration  of  women  into 
the  national  economies  of  recipient 
coimtries,  thus  improving  the  status  of 
women  and  assisting  the  total  develop- 
ment effort. 

This  amendment,  although  simple,  has 
reaped  highly  significant  results.  In 
September  of  this  year  AID  issued  the 
Percy  amendment  policy  implementa- 
tion plan  directing  all  agency  develop- 
ment assistance  plans  to  contain  clear 
statements  as  to  how  women  in  develop- 
ing countries  will  be  Involved  in  the  de- 
velopment proce.ss  and  how  the  plan  or 
proposal  will  benefit  women  and  use 
their  capabilities.  More  important,  in  the 
approval  of  all  development  plans  and 
projects,  strong  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  which  provide  for  the  effective 
utilization  of  women.  International  and 
voluntary  organizations  working  with 
AID  will  also  be  encouraged  to  give  spe- 


cific attention  to  the  role  of  women  in 
development.  Moreover,  AID  Washing- 
ton bureaus  and  missions  overseas  have 
been  instructed  to  collect  information 
pertinent  to  the  understanding  of  the 
role,  status,  and  contribution  of  women 
in  developing  countries.  Finally,  om- 
missions  overseas  will  be  required  to  re- 
port on  the  general  progress  of  integrat- 
ing women  m  the  development  process, 
highlighting  effective  projects. 

The  Percy  amendment,  however,  is 
incomplete  as  it  stands,  for  it  affects  only 
our  bilateral  aid  programs.  The  United 
States  also  participates  in  and  makes 
substantitd  contributions  to  multilateral 
aid  programs  such  as  those  supported  by 
organizations  like  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetarj'  P\md,  and  the 
United  Nations,  to  name  but  a  few.  I  am. 
therefore,  introducing  an  amendment 
today  to  reinforce  the  Percy  amendment 
and  make  U.S.  policy  where  women's 
equality  is  concerned  consistent  regard- 
less of  whether  we  are  dealing  with  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  aid  programs.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment  would 
direct  om*  representatives  in  those  in- 
ternational organizations  of  which  we 
are  a  member  to  carry  out  their  duties 
so  as  to  encourage  and  promote  the  in- 
tegration of  women  into  the  national 
economies  of  member  and  recipient 
countries  and  into  professional  and  pol- 
icymaking positions  within  those  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
The  integration  of  women  into  the  na- 
tional economies  of  countries  around 
the  world  deserves  serious  consideration. 
Equity  and  equal  opportunity  should  be 
basic  to  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment process  of  all  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  tabulation  showing  the  num- 
ber of  women  on  the  staff  of  the  United 
Nations  and  related  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  19.- NUMBER  Of  WOMEN  ON  THE  STAKF  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


Organiution 


ASG 


0-2 


0-1 


P-5 


P-» 


P-3 


P-2 


P-1 


Total       ToUl  staff 


Pefcen'af  f  cf 
female  statt 


United  Nations. 

UNlCEf 

UNDP._ 

UNHCR 

ILO 

fAO 

UNESCO 

WHO 

I  w 


36 
2 
7 
1 
3 
6 

13 
9 


105 
2 
9 

3 
» 

m 

M 
IS 


213 

8 

17 

4 

39 

52 

51 

»7 


188 
U 

30 

8 

25 

61 

fia 

M 


48 
2 
3 

1 

31 
33 
U 

a 


IBRO> 

IMF  2. 

ICAO. 

UPU.. 

ITU... 

WMO 

IMCO. 

CATT. 

lAFA. 


8 

2, 
6 
3 
2 
6 
12 


a 

3 
2 

t 
IS 


Total. 


15 


78 


318 


630 


531 


1 
4 

2 
5 
4 
3 
10 

isT 


599 

30 
68 

17 

n9 

200 

m 

409 

16S 

127 

20 

6 

as 

12 

t 

21 

44 

2,053 


3.015 
227 
594 
105 
735 

3.508 
794 

1,885 

1,652 

7« 

237 

M 

m 
m 

I2« 

•6 
332 


19.87 
13.22 
11.45 
16.19 
16.19 

5.70 
23.68 
21.70 

9.99 
17.09 

8.44 
11.11 
11.63 
12.00 

6.45 
21.88 
13.25 


14,373 


14.28 


'■  Includes  IDA  and  IFC.  ,  ..    .  .  ,    .u   ...  i . 

■  As  the  Fades  of  IBRD  and  IMF  differ  fiom  tliose  of  ttie  United  Nations  common  system,  only  tf>e  total  figure  is  given. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed tills  amendment  with  both  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  and  I  understand  it  Is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
i>lea.sed  that  the  Senator  has  brought  up 


this  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  (Putting  the 
question.) 


Ihe  amendment  w  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  that  I  want  to  sub- 
mit, il  I  may,  out  of  order.  I  «^k  for  1 
minute  to  do  so. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
require  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section; 

POLICY      WTTH      RESPECT      TO      COUNTRIES      MOST 
SERIOUSLY    AFFECTED    BY    FOOD    SHORTAGES 

•■Sec.  44.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  tight 
food  avaUabUltles  throughout  the  world 
threatens  the  citizens  of  many  countries 
with  serious  hunger  and  malnutrition.  While 
iu  the  past  foreign  policy  considerations 
have  represented  a  slgnlflcant  factor  In  the 
allocation  of  available  food  and  fertilizer 
assistance,  the  current  food  emergency  re- 
quires an  immediate  reordering  of  priorities 
under  which  such  assistance  Is  distributed 
worldwide.  The  United  Nations  has  desig- 
nated 32  countries  as  "most  seriously  af- 
fected" by  the  current  economic  crisis.  These 
are  countries  without  the  Internal  food  pro- 
duction capability  nor  the  foreign  exchange 
availability  to  secure  food  to  meet  their  Im- 
mediate food  requirements.  The  Congress 
calls  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Slate  to  take  immediately  the  following  ac- 
tions designed  to  mobilize  all  appropriate 
resources  to  meet  the  food  emergency. 

(1)  Immediately  review  and  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  the  level  of  program- 
ming of  our  food  and  fertilizer  assistance 
programs  to  make  the  maximum  feasible 
volume  of  food  and  fertilizer  available  to 
those  countries  most  seriously  affected  by 
current  food  shortages. 

(2)  Call  upon  all  traditional  and  potential 
new  donors  of  food,  fertilizer,  or  the  means 
of  financing  these  commodities  to  imme- 
diately Increase  their  participation  In  efforts 
to  address  the  emergency  food  needs  of  the 
developing  world. 

(3)  Make  available  to  these  most  seriously 
affected  coxintrles  the  maximum  feasible 
volume  of  food  commodities,  within  appro- 
priate regard  to  the  current  domestic  price 
and  supply  situations. 

(4)  Maintain  regular  and  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  on  steps  which  are  being  taken  to 
meet  this  food  emergency.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision,  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  following: 

(A)  a  global  assessment  by  country  of  food 
needs  for  Fiscal  Year  1975,  specifying  ex- 
pected food  grain  deficits  by  country  and  cur- 
rent arrangements  for  meeting  such  deficits, 
(B)  currently  planned  programming  of  com- 
modities under  Public  Law  480  by  country 
and  within  such  country,  by  volume  and 
commodity  and,  (C)  steps  which  are  being 
taken  to  encourage  other  countries  to  in- 
crease their  participation  In  food  assistance 
or  the  financing  of  food  assistance.  6uch 
report  should  reach  the  Congress  within  30 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  should 
t>e  supplemented  quarterly  for  the  remainder 
of  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

(6)  The  Congress  calls  upon  the  President 
to  proceed  Immediately  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  resolutions  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  World  Food  Conference.  The 
Congress  firmly  believes  that  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  take  a  lead- 
ing role  In  assisting  In  the  development  of 
a  viable  and  coherent  world  food  policy  which 
would  begin  the  task  of  alleviating  wide- 
spread hunger  and  suffering  prevalent  In 
famine-stricken  nations.  The  President  shall 
report  to  the  Conpress  within  ninety  days  of 
enactment  of  thlu  Act  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  resolutions  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  is  participating  In 


the  implementation  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  World  Food  Conference. 

(5)  Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  obli- 
gated In  any  amount  In  excess  of  $250  million 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  concessional 
food  aid  assistance,  or  in  excess  of  $90  mil- 
lion for  the  purpose  of  providing  fertilizer 
under  our  foreign  assistance  programs,  un- 
less such  funds  are  used  to  purchase  com- 
modities for  countries  "Mast  Seriously  Af- 
fected" by  the  economic  crisis  as  designated 
by  the  United  Nations,  or  unless  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrates  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  that  the  use  of  such 
funds  to  purchase  food  assistance  is  solely 
for  humanitarian  food  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Marei,  secretary  general  of  the 
World  Food  Conference,  stated  at  its 
conclusion: 

Despite  our  resolutions,  a  large  number  of 
people  face  starvation. 

Just  how  large  that  number  is  and  will 
be  depends  directly  on  what  actions  the 
food-rich  nations,  and  especially  the 
United  States,  take  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
Unfortunately,  the  callous  indecisiveness 
to  date  of  our  Government  In  responding 
to  the  scourge  of  hunger  offers  little  sol- 
ace to  the  world's  starving  millions. 

Bangladesli's  former  food  minister 
told  the  conferees  at  Rome  that  1  million 
people  will  die  in  the  next  6  weeks  in  his 
country  if  additional  food  assistance  is 
not  received.  India  is  confronting  a 
famine  which  many  predict  will  be  the 
worst  in  a  quarter  century.  And  experts 
in  Rome  estimated  that  in  the  next  8 
months  half  a  billion  people  throughout 
the  world  are  faced  with  starvation  or 
malnutrition  unless  additional  relief 
reaches  them. 

Last  week  the  major  grain  exporting 
and  importing  nations  met  in  Ilome  to 
consider  the  food  emergency  and  what 
might  be  done  to  deal  with  it.  This  group, 
which  included  the  United  States,  agreed 
that  7.5  million  tons  must  be  provided  by 
next  July  and  that  such  amount  could 
be  made  available  in  light  of  current  sup- 
plies. 

Presently,  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
viding or  planning  to  provide  about  1 
million  tons  of  the  7.5  million  ton  total. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  planning  to 
commit  more  than  twice  that  amount 
for  political  uses. 

Of  the  nearly  $1  billion  In  food  aid 
projected  in  fiscal  year  1975,  between 
$250  to  $300  million  will  go  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Roughly  between  $120  to  $140  million 
Is  projected  to  go  for  political  purposes 
to  nations  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Chile 
has  already  received  $35  million  worth 
of  food  aid,  with  more  likely  to  come. 
By  comparison,  even  under  the  highest 
option  for  food  aid  before  the  President, 
India  and  Bangladesh  combined  would 
receive  less  than  $150  million,  and  Pakis- 
tan would  receive  less  than  $50  mil- 
lion. Those  three  nations,  all  faced  with 
mass  staivation,  will  together  receive 
less  food  from  the  United  States  than 
the  total  which  we  will  send  direct  to 
Southeast  Asia.  The  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis  requires  all  nations  to  take 
whatever   steps    necessary    to    mobilize 


food  and  funds  to  purchase  food  in  order 
to  meet  immediate  humanitarian  needs. 

Is  it  morally  defensible  that,  in  view 
of  the  current  food  emergency,  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  food  assistance 
goes  not  to  where  the  most  people  are 
starving,  but  where  we  want  to  support 
a  friendly  political  regime  or  exert  our 
diplomatic  leverage? 

A  decision  to  allocate  more  of  our 
surplus  food  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  world's  hvmgry  could  result  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  tons  available 
to  prevent  famine. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  demon- 
strate our  humanitarian  concern 
through  positive  legislative  action.  We 
are  therefore  offering  specific  amend- 
ments to  do  the  following: 

Call  for  an  immediate  review  and  ad- 
justment of  our  food  and  fertilizer  as- 
sistance priorities  to  make  food  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  it  the  most; 

Request  that  the  United  States  take 
steps  to  secure  greater  participation  of 
other  countries  in  meeting  the  emergency 
food  and  fei'tilizer  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing world; 

Request  that  the  administration  re- 
consider the  cun-ent  domestic  supply  and 
price  situation  to  see  if  any  new  food 
resources  might  be  made  available  to 
countries  most  seriously  affected  by  food 
shortages ; 

Provide  for  regular  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  current  food  situation  and 
actions  which  are  being  taken  to  deal 
with  it; 

Limit  to  $250  million  funds  which  can 
be  used  to  purchase  food  and  $90  million 
to  purchase  fertilizer  under  our  assist- 
ance programs  for  other  than  humani- 
tai-ian  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1975  only; 
and 

Call  upon  the  President  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  Implement  the  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the 
World  Food  Conference  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  such  initiatives. 

As  the  world  watches  starvation  take 
its  toll  this  fall  8«id  winter,  many  will 
ask  whether  there  Is  food,  somewhere, 
for  those  who  are  dying.  There  is.  The 
United  States  can  still  decide  to  combat 
global  famine;  fortunately,  the  issue  Is 
not  yet  whether  we  have  the  food,  but 
whether  we  have  the  humanitarian  wllL 
The  prospects  for  freedom  from  the 
scourge  of  hunger  In  years  and  decades 
ahead  depend  upon  scores  of  actions 
which  the  poor  nations,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  must  imdertake.  The  agenda  for 
these  actions  was  identified,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  World  Food  Conference.  But 
without  a  resolute  commitment  to  elim- 
inate the  immediate  prospect  of  starva- 
tion for  millions,  words  and  plans  about 
long-term  actions  have  a  hollow  ring,  and 
are  mocked  by  the  deaths  of  tliousands 
each  day  who  have  no  food. 

This  is  a  policy  statement  with  respect 
to  food  assistance  which  results  from  the 
resolutions  adopted  with  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Rome  Food 
Conference.  It  is  a  policy  statement,  and 
I  hope  that  it  would  be  readily  accepted. 
I  have  cleared  it  witli  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party  (Mr. 
Aiken  )  and  with  Senator  Case,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  others. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  a  short  explanation  of  the  policy? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  resolutions 
which  were  supported  and  adopted  by 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Food 
Conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Relating  to  what? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Relating  to  the  as- 
sistance by  food  on  the  international 
scene.  There  is  no  new  money  in  it  at  all. 
It  does  not  commit  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  what  our  Gov- 
ernment supported  at  the  World  Food 
Conference. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  I  know  what  I  am 
voting  on. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to 
the  role  which  the  United  States  will  play 
in  meeting  humanitarian  food  needs 
abroad. 

Just  over  3  weeks  ago — at  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome — Secretai-y  of 
State  Kissinger  committed  the  maximum 
available  resources  of  the  United  States 
toward  an  international  effort  aimed  at 
alleviating  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
famine-stricken  nations.  Our  active  par- 
ticipation at  the  World  Pood  Conference 
hopefully  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  international  food  assistance  co- 
operation. 

Now  that  the  speeches  have  come  to 
an  end  in  Rome,  we  must  encourage 
through  deed  what  had  been  recom- 
mended in  word.  The  American  pledge 
in  Rome  not  only  promised  greater  par- 
ticipation in  international  efforts  to  end 
world-wide  hunger — it  also  committed 
the  United  States  to  a  new  policy  in  the 
shipment  of  humanitarian  American 
food  abroad. 

Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480 — 
the  food  for  peace  program — nearly  20 
years  ago.  It  has  been  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  this  program  have  a  hu- 
manitarian dimension — to  provide  food 
assistance  to  nations  in  need.  The  legacy 
of  America's  generous  contributions 
under  the  food-for-peace  program  can  be 
seen  in  the  millions  of  lives  saved  from 
the  ravages  of  hunger  and  famine  around 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  for  those  Americans 
who  travel  abroad  today — particularly  to 
Africa  and  Asia — one  can  only  find  wide- 
spread hunger,  deprivation,  and  disease, 
afflicting  millions  of  people  who  simply 
cannot  find  enough  food. 

Thousands  'nave  already  perished  from 
starvation,  and  millions  more  have  little 
hope  left  as  famine  casts  its  dark  sha- 
dow over  the  globe.  While  no  one  can  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  arrest  world 
hunger  alone,  we  can  do  more  to  help 
minimize  the  suffering  so  prevalent  in 
liungry  nations  today. 

All  too  often  nations  no  longer  have 
the  resources  to  grow  their  own  food,  nor 
purchase  humanitarian  food  abroad.  The 
world-wide  cost  of  food  grains  is  not 
only  growing  prohibitively  high — but  in 
order  to  meet  this  burden,  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  are  being  diverted  from 
essential  development  program.-?  to  pur- 


chase food.  If  we  are  to  stop  this  drift 
toward  greater  international  famine, 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  now  to  mini- 
mize the  suffering  abroad. 

For  food  Is  the  most  fundamental 
commodity  needed  to  sustain  human 
life — more  so  than  oil,  or  gas,  or  other 
energy  commodities  that  so  occupy  our 
attention  today.  Obviously,  the  threat  of 
world  shortages  of  food  is  menacing,  not 
only  to  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  the  people  involved,  but  also  to  the 
social  and  economic  order  of  individual 
countries  including  our  own.  We  have 
the  choice  today  of  uncontrolled  com- 
petition for  scarce  resources,  or  co- 
operating in  new  ways  for  their  more 
equitable  distribution. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  humani- 
tarian dimension  of  Public  Law  480  has 
been  neglected  in  favor  of  security  objec- 
tives. We  have  seen  food  for  peace  be- 
come "food  for  cash",  and  in  too  manj- 
instances  that  cash  has  been  used  for 
military,  rather  than  peaceful  purposes. 
Despite  the  assumption  of  the  American 
people  and  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Public  Law  480  program  should  re- 
flect the  humanitarian  concern  of  tiie 
American  people,  in  recent  years  our 
Government  has  distorted  this  objective 
and  tilted  the  program  toward  defense 
purposes — to  the  neglect  of  starving  mil- 
lions around  the  globe. 

That  is  why  we  can  no  longer  export 
the  bulk  of  commodities  pui-chased  under 
Public  Law  480  for  piuposes  other  than 
those  of  vital  humanitarian  concern.  We 
have  given  our  pledge  to  increase  An^er- 
ica's  international  food  commitment — 
this  amendment  provides  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  means  to  do  it. 

Our  amendment  imposes  a  $350  inillion 
ceiling  upon  Public  Law  480  food  exports 
and  a  $90  million  ceiling  on  fertilizer 
exports  under  title  I  which  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  estabUshed  by  the  United 
Nations  as  set  out  in  the  amendment  or 
which  have  not  been  designated  by  the 
President  solely  for  humanitarian  food 
needs.  The  administration  has  cUumed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  Amer- 
ica's humanitarian  food  exports  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  fact  is  that  such 
humanitarian  food  exports  are  possible, 
so  long  as  the  bulk  of  our  shipments 
abroad  are  not  to  nations  which  do  not 
meet  the  humanitarian  criteria  estab- 
lished by  this  amendment. 

Also,  the  amendment  calls  upon  our 
Government  to  review  and  undertake  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  the  level  of 
programing  of  American  food  and 
fertilizer  programs  so  as  to  make  the 
maximum  feasible  volume  of  food  and 
fertilizer  available  to  those  countries 
most  seriously  affected  by  current  eco- 
nomic problems  and  food  shortages. 

Second,  our  amendment  calls  upon  the 
international  community  to  actively 
contribute  toward  this  hiunanitarian 
goal  of  arresting  world  hunger.  While  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  all  food  export- 
ing nations  will  be  able  to  match  our 
food  contributions  abioad,  what  is  avail- 
able to  starving  nations  should  become 
the  primary  objective  of  International 
food  export  policies.  Additionallj\  many 
oil-producing  nations  have  the  available 
funds  to  help  finance  this  international 
rtscue  effort,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 


Secretai-j'  of  State  will  do  whatever  he 
can  to  promote  greater  participation  of 
these  nations  in  tliis  effort. 

Third,  this  amendment  calls  upon  the 
President  and  appropriate  officials  of  tlie 
executive  branch  to  keep  Congress  in- 
formed of  our  efforts  to  meet  this  grow- 
ing food  emergency.  The  amendment 
calls  upon  the  President  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  a  global  assessment  of  food 
needs  for  this  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
the  progress  of  commodity  export  pro- 
grams under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  reassert  the  humanitar- 
ian purposes  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, and  to  establish  the  precedent  that 
greater  fiscal  conti-ols  and  limitations  on 
ihe  use  of  Public  Law  480  food  must  be 
tied  to  humanitarian  criteria  of  need. 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  must  be  to  provide 
food  to  those  who  nead  it  the  most.  We 
must  begin  to  establish  the  point  that 
food  food  the  "commond  defense"  is,  and 
must  be,  food  for  those  who  face  starva- 
tion and  pervasive  poverty.  We  must  be- 
gin to  understand  that  threats  to  the 
peace  requiie  more  than  military  assi.st- 
ance.  Famine  can  be  a  threat  to  the 
peace.  Poverty,  and  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  natioiis  and  hungry  na- 
tion.s,  spawn  conflict  and  instability.  Un- 
controlled competition  for  food  and 
other  resomces  threatens  peaceful  rela- 
tions around  the  world.  And  disaster, 
such  as  the  drought  in  the  Sahel,  and 
hunger  in  Asia,  have  produced  human 
tragedy  as  great  as  any  war. 

Our  food  must  no  longer  be  used  to 
feed  armies  or  support  militai-y  pro- 
grams It  is  too  scarce  a  commodity 
for  such  purposes.  Our  foreign  assistance 
pru^ram — eo)->ccially  the  food-for-peace 
program — can  no  longer  be  blind  to  the 
real  and  growing  threat  to  tlie  peace  and 
security  of  the  world — which  is  famine, 
poverty,  disease,  and  dwindling  resources. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
that  we  have  left  to  address  the  emer- 
gency food  needs  of  those  countries  cui  - 
rently  afflicted  with  famiiie  and  hunger 
is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  major  grain  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  agreed  that  we  must 
immediately  find  7.5  million  tons  cl 
foodgiains  to  meet  the  emergency  be- 
tween now  and  next  July. 

We  have  recently  returned  from  the 
World  Food  Conference  where  the  need 
was  extensively  elaborated  upon. 

The  problem,  then,  lias  been  recog- 
nized.  Now  comes  the  time  for  action. 

Tlie  United  States  has  tlie  capability 
of  making  substantial  increases  in  our 
contribution  to  the  immediate  needs 
without  even  raising  the  question  of 
availability.  We  have  already  plans  to 
program  millions  of  tons  of  food  for 
political  purposes  under  our  food  assist- 
ance programs  dining  the  second  half  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Simply  by  altering  our  priorities  under 
the  food  for  peace  program  we  can  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  meeting 
these  emei'gency  food  needs. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  action  on  food 
aid  to  those  most  seriously  affected 
countries. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
us  today  on  this  amendment  which  rep- 
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resents  positive  action  to  deal  with  the 
food  crisis. 

What  we  are  calling  for  is  a  review  and 
reallocation  of  the  food  assistance  re- 
soui'ces  we  have  already  provided  for. 
No  additional  expenditures  are  entailed. 
There  still  would  be  flexibility  in  the 
allocation  of  food  a.ssistance  resources 
for  political  purposes.  In  fact,  more  than 
a  third  of  our  food  for  peace  program 
could  be  used  to  augment  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  We  are  only  saying  in 
this  amendment  that  in  view  of  the  food 
emergency  facing  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  world  that  all  appropriate  re- 
sources should  be  mobilized  to  meet  this 
need. 

I  believe  the  American  people  possess 
a  basic  humanitarian  spirit  to  help  if 
they  could  be  assured  that  the  food  made 
available  through  our  food  assistance 
programs  was  going  to  feed  hungry  peo- 
ple. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  \is  in  a 
meaningful  effort  to  help  thase  most 
severely  affected  by  the  food  crisis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  two 
managers  of  the  bill  may  have  the  re- 
maining time  before  the  vote  occurs. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  we  have  a  vote 
on  m>-  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  'Putting 
the  question.  > 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  fust.  I  want 
to  express  the  most  extraordinary  ad- 
miration for  the  job  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  in  handling  this  bill.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  work  on  the  floor, 
which  was  superb,  but  includes  his  mag- 
nificent remarks  in  regard  to  many,  many 
important  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Chamber 
comes  to  order.  The  Chair  cannot  hear 
the  speaker.  Will  the  Senators  and  staff 
members  who  are  conversing  either  stop 
conversing  or  go  to  the  cloakroom, 
please? 

Mr.  CASE.  In  addition  to  cxpre.<;sing 
my  aopreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  a  good 
bill,  and  to  the  r>eople  in  the  State  De- 
partment, AID,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, who  worked  with  us  to  that  end. 

This  is  quite  an  accomplishment,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  cause 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  handling 
of  foreign  aid  from  now  on. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

(Mr.  INOUYE). 

Mr.  President,  we  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal  when  we  pass  this  bill. 

I  want  to  caJl  attention  to  one  amend- 
ment which  the  wwnmittee  accepted  that 
I  had  offered.  It  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
funds  tar  UNESCO. 

The  bin,  as  the  committee  approved  It. 


as  the  Senate  will  vote  on  it,  provides 
that  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  available  to  UNESCO  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  certifies  that  each  resolu- 
tion passed  by  such  organization,  not  of 
an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
character,  has  been  repealed.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  is  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  o'clock  having  arrived,  there  can  be 
no  further  debate. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  we  have  1  addi- 
tional minute,  so  that  I  can  finish  a 
sentence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  1  minute  for 
Senator  McGovern  to  state  his  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  this  action  by 
this  body  and  by  Congress  as  a  whole 
will  be  a  very  wise  and  salutary  warning 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  we  get 
too  far  down  the  path  of  misusing  the 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  for 
political  purposes.  There  is  one  United 
Nations  organization,  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  is  a  political  organization. 
The  others  are  not  supposed  to  be  that. 
I  hoi>e  that  people  there  will  come  to 
thtir  senses  before  these  aseful  and  val- 
uable agencies,  having  been  misused, 
are  destroyed. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  by  saying  that  this  is  a  very 
prudent  and  modest  amendment,  involv- 
ing two  programs  on  which  we  should 
be  scaling  back.  One  is  the  worldwide 
military  a.ssistance  program,  which  the 
amendment  would  reduce  by  $50  million. 
It  still  would  leave  a  half  billion  dollars 
for  that  program.  The  other  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  an  equal  sum,  $50  million,  In  the 
so-called  Indochina  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion effort. 

Even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
would  still  leave  both  these  progranos 
with  more  money  than  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  originally  allowed  in 
the  bill  that  was  reported  to  the  floor 
shortly  before  recess. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment 
will  be  overwhelmingly  adopted  and  then 
accepted  in  ihe  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  this  question:  Will 
any  other  amendments  be  offered? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  they  all 
have  been  called  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
ond roUcall  vote,  which  will  be  on  pass- 
age of  the  bill,  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  agieeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin>,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
fMr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke  i 
are  neces-sarily  ab.sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadcei  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon^  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska V  Mr.  Hruska  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

TJie  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 


|No.  521   Leg.l 

YEAS— 44 

Aljoiire/k 

Huddlestou 

Packwood 

AUen 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bible 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Mansfleld 

Randolph 

Burdick 

M3thla.s 

Riblcoff 

Byrd. 

McClellan 

Roth 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     McClure 

Schweller 

Byrd.  Robe 

rl  C.  McGovern 

Scott, 

Cannon 

Mclntyre 

WiUiam  L 

Church 

Metcalt 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Metzenbauni 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Hart 

Muskle 

Hattield 

Nelson 

NAYS -47 

Aiken 

Eastland 

McGee 

Baker 

Fannin 

Moss 

Barllctt 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bcall 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Grlffln 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Ourney 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Case 

Hathaway 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Helms 

Stevens 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Taft 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Cvirtls 

Inouye 

Tower 

Dole 

JaviU 

Williams 

Domenlci 

Johnston 

Young 

Doininlck 

Long 

NOT  VOTING - 

-9 

Bellnion 

Fulbrlght 

Hruska 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Ervin 

Huskell 

Talniadge 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Huu- 
DLESTON  • .  Tlie  question  Is  on  the  en- 
gro.ssment  and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
thiid  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case*  which  was  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  during  its 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

The  Senator  has.  with  the  support  of 
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other  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  had  the  courage  to  take 
the  first  step  to  put  a  halt  to  the  immoral 
act  of  the  new  gangsters  of  world  politics, 
by  requiring  tliat  no  funds  be  paid  to 
UNESCO  under  this  authorization  until 
resolutions  not  of  an  educational,  scien- 
tific, or  cultural  nature  have  oeen  re- 
pealed. 

Not  since  the  gangland  terror  tactics 
of  the  early  rise  of  Hitler  has  truth 
been  so  distorted,  reports  so  maliriously 
slanted,  and  human  rights  so  wantonly 
trampled.  The  action  taken  by  UNESCO 
in  adopting  a  resolution  "invitinnc  ti:e 
Director  General  of  UNESCO"  to  >\ith- 
hold  assistance  from  Israel  is  deplorable. 

The  joining  of  the  Arab-Communist 
bloc  to  vote  to  exclude  Israel  from 
fuither  participation  in  UNESCO  affairs 
should  be  rebuffed  by  refusal  of  the 
American  public  to  pay  the  bill  to  these 
new  shakedown  arti.sts. 

The  report  of  the  so-called  Siiecial 
Committee  on  wliich  UNESCO  members 
based  their  passage  of  these  distortions 
of  the  tnith  is  leplcte  with  distortions 
and  fabrications.  A  recent  article  in  the 
magazine  Times  of  Israel  reports  that 
eveiT  neutral  nation  approached  to  .serve 
on  the  Special  Committee  liad  refused. 
The  reason  why  is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
very  resolution.  No.  2443,  pa.ssed  to  bring 
the  Special  Committee  into  e.xistenre  had 
already  judged  the  results  before  the 
evidence  liad  been  collected  or  intro- 
duced. 

Further,  during  the  life  of  the  Si>ecial 
Committee,  testimony  was  con.sistently 
ignored,  including  that  of  its  own  Direc- 
tor General,  which  acknowledged  the 
care  taken  by  Israel  in  preserving  historic 
sites.  Rabbi  Arthur  Hei-tzberg,  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  con- 
veyed the  truth  of  Israels  contribution 
to  protecting  holy  sites  when  lie  con- 
trasted Arab  and  Israel  stewordr.hip  in 
.saying: 

When  Jordan,  dviriiig  lt.s  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  from  1948  to  1967  used  the  hend- 
stones  of  ancient  Jewi.sh  cemeteries  for 
paving  blocks,  desecrated  JewLsh  holy  places 
and  barred  Jews  from  worshipping  there, 
UNESCO  was  silent.  Now  that  Israel  has  been 
meticulous  in  restoring  and  protecting  all 
religious  places,  UNESCO  suddenly  manifests 
an  exquisite  concern  for  the  archeological 
character  of  the  city. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  Rabbi  Hertzberg  that  the  UNESCO 
resolution  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
naked  political  repri.sal  imposed  on  that 
body  by  Uie  Arab  countries  that  have 
clearly  intimidated  other  member  states 
by  their  Arab  oil  blackmail.  It  is  without 
a  doubt  an  expression  of  fear,  not  of 
reason. 

The  statement  of  our  Ambassador  to 
UNESCO,  Mr.  William  B.  Jones,  con- 
firms this  act  of  political  reprisal  can 
only  be  answered  by  our  country's  show 
of  strength  and  resolve.  This  can  be  done 
by  denying  further  misuse  of  U.S.  tax 
dollars  in  this  tragically  abused  organi- 
zation until  the  wrong  is  corrected. 

Soon  this  Congress  must  accept  its 
own  responsibility  to  lay  bare  the  true 
nature  of  some  states,  how  they  live  to 
terrorize  Jewish  minorities,  how  they 
have  herded  them  together  and  impris- 


oned Jews  in  Arab  lands,  holding  them 
hostage  to  the  fate  of  Israel,  to  die  if 
Israel  lives,  to  die  if  Israel  dies.  This 
should  have  been  the  investigation  of 
the  U.N.  It  truly  reveals  an  attempt  at 
religious  and  cultural  genocide. 

I  wish  once  more  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
this  act  of  statesmanship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
full  Times  of  Israel  article.  Ambassador 
Jones'  speech,  and  Rabbi  Hertzberg's  re- 
marks be  appended  to  my  own,  as  well 
as  an  article  on  this  subject  published 
in  the  Memphis  Hebrew  Watchman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Hebrew  Waldini.nr..  No,.  28.  19741 

UNESCO    Votes    To    Bar    Israel    Prom    Its 

EuROPFAN  Grouping 

Paris.— Ihe  United  Nations  Educalioiia!. 
Scientiiic  and  Cultural  OrganlzaLlon,  in  it-.; 
.second  anti-Israel  action  this  week,  voted  to 
reject  Israel's  bid  for  membership  in 
UNESCO's  European  regional  group,  one  of 
nve  lepional  groupings  in  the  UNESCO  .•struc- 
ture. Israel  is  not  a  member  of  the  other  four 
g'.ouptngs. 

Ihe  vote,  engineered  by  the  same  .\rab- 
Conimunist  bloc  which  voted  the  previous 
day  to  condemn  Israel  and  wiUiliold  UNESCO 
Hid  on  the  ground  that  Israel  ■persisted  in 
altering  the  historical  features"  of  Jerusalem 
by  excavations,  was  48  against  Israel  and  il 
for.  including  the  United  State.'.  Canada.  14 
West  European  countries  and  12  Ijatin  Ameri- 
can nations.  Fi-ance  was  one  of  the  31  dele- 
gations which  abstained. 

The  UNESCO  General  Conference  niecling 
in  Paris  atso  adopted  a  resolution  by  a  vole 
of  61  27  w-ith  26  absentions  calling  on  the 
UNESCO  Director  General  to  withhold  aid 
from  Israel  in  the  fields  of  culture,  science 
and  education,  and  to  stop  cooi)erating  with 
l.'irael. 

The  Arab-Comuuinlst  bloc  inspired  resolu- 
tion, which  had  earlier  boen  approved  in 
commission,  said  such  aid  would  be  stopped 
until  Israel  abides  by  UNESCO  resolution 
calling  for  a  halt  to  archaeological  diggings 
in  Jeru.'ialem. 

The  resolution  charged  that  Israel's  "per- 
sistence in  altering  the  historical  features" 
of  Jerusalem  constitutes  a  'danger  to  its 
monuments." 

The  resolution  had  been  approved  No- 
vember 7  In  UNESCO's  cultural  committee 
by  a  vole  of  54-21  with  25  abstentions.  In 
the  vote  this  week  the  U.S.  and  all  nine  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  countries,  including 
France,  Italy  and  Ireland,  were  among  those 
nations  voting  against  the  resolution.  (In 
Washington.  D.C..  the  U.S.  government  re- 
gretted the  adoption  of  the  resolution  be- 
cause it  puts  one  of  the  United  Nations' 
principal  bodies  in  a  dangerous  path.) 

The  former  director  general  of  UNESCO. 
Rene  Maheu,  condemned  the  orgnnlzatiou's 
anti-Israel  decisions  "as  inappropriate  "  and 
called  for  a  continued  UNESCO  presence  in 
Israel  and  the  occ  upied  territories. 

[From  Times  of  Israel] 

UN  .\TROCIOUS  ATROCtTY  REPORT 

To  Algeria,  it  has  done  its  work  seriously 
and  conscientiously. 

To  Kuwait,  it  has  acted  with  Integrity  and 
impartiality. 

To  Egypt,  it  prodvices  excellent  reports. 

To  Israel,  it  is  "a  body  tainted  with  jx)- 
lltical  bias  and  procedural  irregularity"  that 
"since  its  inception  .  .  .  has  merely  served  as 
a  tool  of  Arab  propaganda." 

"It "  Is  the  United  Nations  General  As.sein- 


bly's  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Israeli 
Practices  Aflectlng  the  Human  Rights  of  the 
Population  of  the  Occupied  Territories. 

The  unit  was  spawned  by  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 2443  of  E>ecember  19th,  1968,  which  de- 
clared the  organization's  desire  for  data 
about  Israeli  activities  In  the  areas  captured 
in  the  1967  war,  asked  the  Assembly  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  members  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, and  asked  Israel  to  "receive  the  Spe- 
cial Commit lee,  cooperate  with  it  and  facili- 
tate its  work."  The  measure  was  passed  on 
the  strength  of  Arab  and  pro-Arab  votes  that 
fell  short  of  50  per  cent  of  the  membership. 

Nine  months  later,  on  September  12th. 
1069,  Ceylon.  Somalia  and  'Vugoslavia  were 
named  to  the  unit.  Every  neutral  nation  ap- 
proached to  serve  had  refused.  None  of  the 
three  who  agreed  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  and  all  have  taken  pro- 
Arab  stances  on  Mideast  Issues.  (Yugoslavia 
has  7.000  Jews  in  a  population  of  20.8  mil- 
lion: Ceylon,  now  Sri  Lanka,  has  a  handiul 
of  Jewish  women  of  Euroi>ean  origin  in  a 
population  of  13  million;  Somalia  has  about 
as  many  Jews  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus). 

Th3  Special  Committee  defined  "Israeli 
praciiccs"  in  the  Territories  as  "those  action's 
which,  irre.spectlve  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
In  implementation  of  a  policy,  reflect  a  pat- 
tern of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Israel) 
authorities  towards  the  Arab  population"  of 
the  Golan  Heights,  the  West  Bank  dncludlne 
Jerusalem),  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Sin;>i 
Peninsula.  Lebanon  pledged  "fullest  cooner- 
ation,"  Egypt  and  Jordan  "full  coopera'j^ii' 
and  Syria  "all  nece.s.sary  cooperation." 

T  r;;el.  in  ;\  letter  dated  January  6th  l.^"^-'. 
rejected  the  Special  Committee's  aotjen'.. 
Resolmion  2443.  Jerusalem  asserted,  had  "ai- 
tempted  blatantly  to  prejudge  the  very  alle- 
gations, the  Special  Committee  was  supp.oset; 
to  investigate  and  .  .  .  evaded  a! '-ogether  thp 
genuine  hiimatiitarian  plight  of  the  Jewish 
communiries  in  certain  Arab  countries  .  .  . 
whose  htiman  rights  were  beint?  vicio'j>-' - 
trampled  upon  "  It  was  "clear. "  Israel  said, 
that  the  resolution  "lacked  all  moral  valldi-y. 
was  a  purely  propaganda  exercise  and  did  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  responsi'ole  n  "td 
impartial  majority."' 

CV.'.RVNTFFU   BIAS 

Fiuthermore.  Israel  protested,  the  Special 
Commitlee  appointments  were  not  made,  as 
rpcjuired.  by  an  Assembly  president — the  ir.- 
cumbent  had  died — but  by  a  representative 
chosen  at  a  meeting  of  former  Assembly  vir-e 
presidents  convened  by  then  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant — a  move  "wholly  without  prece- 
dent iandt  without  any  legal  basis  what.so- 
ever.  "  Tlie  meeiing's  choice,  a  Peruvian,  had 
proceeded,  in  Israel"s  view,  to  appoint  ""a  co.n- 
mittee  whose  composition  automatically 
guaranteed  its  anti-Israel  bias."  Israel  con- 
cluded tersely  that  she  was  "not  prepared  to 
extend  cooperation  or  facilities  to  the  Special 
Committee." 

This  did  not  stop  the  Special  Committee.  I: 
proceeded  to  gather  evidence  in  the  form  of 
in-person  te.stimony.  articles,  published 
statements  by  "responsive  representatives  cf 
the  occupying  Power."  various  reports  and 
surveys,  and  ""graphic  evidence  in  the  form  c: 
films."  Although  barred  from  Israel  proper 
and  the  Territories  and  denied  Israel  Go\ern- 
ment  cooperation,  the  Committee  derived 
what  it  called  "sufficient  evidence  .  .  .  from 
outside  (the  occupiedi  territories  to  justify 
certain  clear  findings  and  conclusions. ' 

Some  witnesses  praised  Israel's  adminis- 
tration of  the  territories,  but  the  bulk  of 
what  the  Committee  heard  made  Colda  Meir 
look  like  Pancho  Villa.  The  Israeli  authorities 
allegedly: 

Compromised  the  inhabitants'  rights: 

Deported  some  inhabitants,  including  com- 
munity leaders,  or  forced  them  to  move  from 
one  territory  to  another: 

Pressured  other  inhabitants  to  leave 
through  use  of  harassment  and  Intimidation 
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tactics  ranging  from  unnecessarily  repressive 
security  measures  to  indiscriminate  collective 
nunlshment; 

Manipulated  the  Territories'  economy  to 
iioRd  inliabltantd  into  fleeing: 

Intended  to  annex  the  Golan  Heights; 

Carried  O'lt  summnry  executions  and  other 
Sillinss;  buHdoied,  dynamited,  looted,  cou- 
fiscated  and  expropriated  private  property, 
^.nd  Infrlrged  on  the  le^al  rights  of  detainees; 

Stibj?cted  detainees  to  cruel  and  Inhuman 
treatment — torturing  for  up  to  42  days,  beat- 
ing, subjecting  to  dogs,  blindUig,  driving  to 
insanity,  hanging  by  the  feet  and  one  arm. 
burning  v.-lth  cigarettes,  using  as  targets  for 
thrown  garbage,  forcing  homobexual  acts,  ex- 
tracting flngcrnalls,  subjecting  obscenely  to 
a  serpent,  subjecting  to  dripping  water  on 
the  head,  eye-gouging,  burying  up  to  the 
neck,  and  forcing  the  drinking  of  urine  48 
hours  after  forcing  the  eating  of  saUed  fi^U 
without  water. 

CHARGE.  OF  DISTORTION 

In  i.he  Special  Committee's  debate  on  the 
report  of  Its  investigative  committee,  Israeli 
Ambassador  Netanel  Lorch  charged  the  latter 
with  compiling  dated  and  refuted  Arab  prop- 
aganda allegations,  Ignoring  evidence  favor- 
able to  Israel,  disdaining  the  genuine  plight 
of  Jews  In  certain  Arab  lands,  stressing  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  while  disregarding  secure 
and  recognized  borders  and  a  Just  and  perma- 
nent peace,  and  otherwise  distorting  and 
falsifying.  Citing  testimony  that  one  Israeli 
officer  was  declared  insane  and  a  second  freed 
in  the  shooting  death  of  two  young  Arabs. 
Lorch  st;i"«d  that  in  fact,  a  month  after 
the  shooting,  both  Israelis  were  sentenced 
to  life  lmprlsonme.it  for  premeditated  mur- 
der. 

Tlie  investigative  committee,  he  oonlinued, 
had  failed  to  ncknowledge  that  Ahmed 
Khalifa,  a  wiiness  whose  objectivity  it  had 
praised,  had  been  a  political  officer  of  the 
terrorist  Popular  Front  lor  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine.  Furthermore,  he  said,  all  damage 
to  property  In  The  Territories  was  compen- 
.sated  for.  theie  w.is  strict  punishment  of 
Israelis  in  the  rare  ca.ses  of  looting  or  rape 
and  every  detainee  had  the  right  to  a  local 
Israeli  lawj-cr.  At  the  height  of  King  Hus- 
sein's suppression  of  the  terrorists  in  Amman, 
Lorch  not4jd,  the  wife  of  a  leader  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  had  found 
it  safer  to  cross  Into  the  Israeli-held  West 
Bank  with  tuo  children  than  to  remain  In 
Jordan. 

On  November  13th.  1970.  permanent  Israeli 
representative  Yosef  Tekoah  malntaiued  in 
a  letter  to  U  Thant  that  mo.st  of  the  Investi- 
gative committee's  wltues-ses  had  been  "sup- 
plied by  the  Arab  governments  and  organi- 
zations" and  that  "the  long  list  of  pre- 
selected, coached  and  rehearsed  witnesses  .  .  . 
produced  lurid  and  often  pathological  tales 
of  alleged  ill-treatfnent  and  atrocity." 

Israel  had  documented  proof,  he  added, 
that  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  been  forci- 
bly castrated  by  an  Israeli  doctor  In  Haifa 
after  the  1067  war  had  actually  undergone 
medically  necessary  operations  by  Arab  sur- 
geons in  the  Gaza  Strip  in  ld65  and  1966. 
This,  the  ambassador  said,  "clearly  demon- 
Ktrate.5  how  human  misfortune  is  exploited 
for  cheap  propaganda"  and  how  the  Special 
Conunittee  lacked  the  competence  "to  eval- 
uate any  evidence,  to  expose  fabrications  or 
to  punish  perjury." 

judcmj:nts  and  allegation.s 
An  Independent  study  of  the  reports  makes 
tills  obvious.  They  are  filled  with  such  care- 
ail  Judgments  as  "the  allegations  .  .  .  lead 
:he  Special  Committee  to  believe  that  the 
oci  upying  Power  Is  pursuing  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  policy  calciilated  to  depopulate  . . 
or  "the  Special  Committee  has  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Govemment  of  Israel 
hoped  to  enervate  the  community  .  .  ."  or 
■Mr.  Ahmed  Khalifa's  evidence  was  particu- 


larly Impressive  because  ...  he  seemed  to 
have  retained  his  objectivity." 

Such  "objectivity"  can  become  ludicrous. 
A  Beersheva  tailor  testified  he  had  been 
assaulted  by  an  Israeli  soldier  with  a  meat 
axe,  losing  his  left  eye.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee, in  a  remarkable  display  of  evenhand- 
edness,  noted  that  the  witness  v.as  minus 
his  right  eye  and  cautioned  that  "the  evi- 
dence Is  circumstantial  and  the  allegations 
can  be  substantiated  only  by  reference  to 
hoopltal  records  and  other  witnesses."  Yet, 
while  admitting  that  It  was  "not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  verify  .  .  .  allegp.tlon.<;,"  It  agreed  that 
■  he  iMid  been  a^^saulted  by  the  Israeli  f^oldier 
with  the  meat  axe." 

The  Committee  r.lso  put  its  foot  into  Its 
mouth  In  claiming  that  an  Investigation  by 
Amnesty  International  "corroborates  in  de- 
tail the  accounts  of  Ill-treatment  described" 
bv  witnesses.  In  Amnesty  International's 
ow  n  concUrjion,  handily  quoted  In  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  report,  the  former  said  It 
had  received  "very  extensive  material  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  that  torture  does  in  fact 
occur"  but  had  "never  claimed  tliat  the  alle- 
aatiop.s  about  torture  had  been  proved"  (em- 
phasis added). 

Nearly  a  year  later,  on  October  5th,  1971. 
the  Committee  advised  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral "with  regret"  In  Report  A  8389  that 
Israel  "continues  to  Ignore"  appeals  for  co- 
operation. That  report  charged  that  Israeli 
policy  was  "designed  to  effect  radical  changes 
in  the  physical  character  and  demographic 
composition  of  several  areas  ...  by  the  pro- 
gressive and  svbtematic  elimination  of  every 
vestige  of  Palestinian  presence  in  these 
a.eas  .  .  .  c^bllterating  Arab  culture  and  the 
Arab  way  of  life  In  the  area  and,  contrary 
to  international  law  .  .  .  transforming  it 
Into  a  Jewish  state  .  .  ."  Ihe  "most  effective 
wiy  '  to  safeguard  the  Inhabitants'  human 
rights,  the  Committee  reiterated,  was  to  end 
the  oi  cupation  of  these  territories." 

On  October  20th,  1970,  In  Report  A  8089, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  Israel  "is 
piir:;uii->g  In  the  occupied  territories  policies 
and  practices  wliich  are  in  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  population  of  tho.se  ter- 
ritories." It  said  the  ideal  way  to  end  these 
alleged  violations  was  by  termination  of  "the 
occupation  itself."  but  that  until  then,  Israel 
had  "both  a  legal  and  a  moral  obligation"  to 
Implement  the  Geneva  Conventions.  This, 
tlie  report  commented,  included  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  and  Its  Judicial  system  to  pre- 
^ix-Day  War  status. 

VIOLATIONS — RE.-VL    .\ND    I-MACINARY 

Israeli  Ambassador  Shamal  Cahana  said 
the  report  played  on  humanitarian  concerns 
to  promote — in  the  UN's  name — the  Arab 
campaign  of  agitation  and  hostility.  The  real 
violations,  he  said,  were  the  murder  and 
maiming  of  Innocents  by  Arab  terrorists 
baclced  by  Arab  governments. 

In  Rrport  A  3828,  on  October  9,  1972,  the 
Special  Committee  advised  tlie  Secretary 
General  "with  regret  again  this  year"  that 
Israel  "continues  to  Ignore  this  appeal."  It 
concluded  that  "there  is  a  deliberate  policy 
of  annexation  and  settlement  of  the  occupied 
territories"  and  that  this  policy  "Is  In  con- 
travention of  the  human  rights  of  the 
population  .  .  ."  It  added  that  although  it 
had  not  been  able  to  conduct  "a  free  in- 
vestigation," this  was  "not  an  indispensable 
requirement  for  the  substantiation  of  other 
types  of  allegations,"  and  therefore  it  would 
rely  ou  the  "compelling"  evidence  and  con- 
clude that  "general  prison  conditions  .  .  . 
still  leave  much  to  be  desired  (and)  inter- 
rogation procedures  very  frequently  Involve 
pliyslcal  violence." 

Israeli  Ambassador  Jacob  Doron  replied 
tliat  tlie  facts  were  that  the  inhabitants' 
human  rights  were  fully  respected  and  pro- 
tected and  that  they  enjoyed  a  free,  open, 
tranquil  society  with  constantly  improving 
housing,  educational  facilities,  public  healtli 
and  other  social  services. 


In  October  1973  the  committee  submitted 
Its  most  recent  report,  A/9148,  sighing  that 
it  "must  again  observe,  with  regret,  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  has  persisted  In  lis 
refusal  to  cooperate  .  .  ."  In  so  doing,  it 
continued,  Israel  "continues  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territories  .  .  . 
from  returning  to  their  homes."  Such  meas- 
ures, it  concluded,  "are  not  only  a  grave 
Infringement  of  the(ir)  rights  .  .  .  but 
present  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
peaceful  ne;^otiatlon  and  to  a  Just  settlement 
of  the  Middle  East  prolJlem." 

l.NB.M.ANCED    VIEWS 

Coron  objected  tl-.at  tlie  report  had  reliod 
on  the  conjectures  oX  Dr.  Israel  Shahalj, 
whom  he  called  a  mar.  or  strange  and  un- 
balanced views.  He  said  the  Israeli  League 
for  Human  and  Civil  Rights  had  been  sus- 
pendod  from  t'le  International  League  for 
the  Rights  of  Man  after  members  protested 
Shahak's  unilateral  assumption  of  the  chair- 
manship of  that  organization. 

Doron  also  contended  that  the  Terriloi-i.^j 
were  bcln?;:  populated  by  Israelis  for  defe:.- 
spe.  not  annexationist  leasons,  and  that  a.< 
of  November  1973,  Israelis  totaled  3.150  ot 
the  Territories'  million-plus  population. 

Barring  the  tmforeseen — such  as  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  Sri  Lanka,  Somali  •» 
and  Vugoslavip. — the  Special  Committee  will 
produce  another,  similar  report  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  should  provide  stifficient  con- 
troversy and  opporttmity  for  headline-mak- 
ing, bxit  will  perform  no  more  of  a  construc- 
tive service  than  its  predecessors  until  the 
Mideast  territorial  deadlock  Is  broken — at 
which  time  there  will  be  no  need  for  addi- 
tional re:x)rts.  Call  it  Catch-2443. 

APrENDl.t    A 

Statlmfnt  bv  vs.  Permanent  Rspresf.ni.\- 

TivE    TO   UNESCO.   WiLLi.\M   B.   Jones,   o\' 

Nov.'MBEP.  7.  1974 

The  United  States  has  conjisteutly  sup- 
ported, and  Indeed  has  provided  substantt\l 
material  assistance  to,  the  goals  of  preyerv- 
iiii,'  and  restoring  cultural  monximenis 
throuiiiout  the  world. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  State.s 
voted  against  this  Resolution  and  opposes  it 
totally  because,  in  our  firm  view,  the  essen- 
tial objective  of  this  Resolution  is  not—  I 
repeat:  Is  not — the  preservation  or  protection 
of  historical  sites  and  monuments,  what- 
ever the  claimed  Intentions  of  those  who 
sponsored  it  might  be.  The  Resolution  In  fact 
imposes  a  completely  unjustified  sanction 
upon  a  member  State  of  this  Organization  for 
reasons  that  seem  to  us  to  be  largely  moti- 
vated  by  political   considerations. 

As  such,  ths  Resolution  marks  a  fateful — 
and  possibly,  for  this  Organization,  a  tragic — 
departure  in  the  direction  of  turnln» 
UNESCO  into  a  purely  politicul  arena  and 
away  from  Its  Intended  function  as  a  forum 
lor  exchange  of  Ideas  and  knowledge,  as  well 
a^  a  medium  of  assistance  In  the  fields  of 
tducution,  culture,  science  and  other  disri- 
plincb  to  member  States.  In  a  word.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  resolution  .severely  damages 
UNESCO  a.s  a  place  of  dialogue  and  debate 
and  the  beginning  of  UNESCO's  transforma- 
tion into  a  place  of  bitter  and  vindictive  con- 
fro  mat  ion. 

We  therefore  wholly  deplore  the  passage  of 
this  unjust  Resoli'.ilon  and  oppo.se  entirely  Its 
implomentation.  This  Resolution  will  not 
contribute  constructively  either  to  the  pro- 
tection of  cultural  property  in  Jerusalem  or 
to  the  very  fragile  negotiation  process  among 
tlie  parties  involved  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
dispute. 

[From  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
Nov.  27,  1974) 
News  Releass 
The  American  Jewish  Congress  called  on 
the  Vatican  today  (Friday,  Nov.  22)  to  "re- 
consider" and  "withhold"  the  granting  of  Its 
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annual  Pope  John  XXIII  International 
Veaca  Prize  to  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Citing  the  UNESCO  vote  on  Friday  ex- 
cluding Israel  from  its  European  regional 
group.  Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg,  president  of 
the  Congre.ss,  declared: 

•Nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  or 
incompatible  with  the  memory  of  Pope  John 
XXIII  than  the  announcement  of  the  Vati- 
can of  an  award  Ui  his  name  to  UNESCO.  It 
is  astonishing  that  a  prize  for  International 
peace  activities  should  be  given  to  a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  UN  which  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  abandon  its  concerns  with 
education,  science  and  culture  In  order  to 
engage  In  extraneous  acts  of  political  coer- 
cion and  duress. 

•  The  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  has 
voted  to  withhold  assistance  to  Israel  and 
bar  her  from  membership  in  its  European 
regional  group  because  Israel  has  allegedly 
Imperiled  monumental  and  historical  sites 
in  Jerusalem. 

"This  action,  fomented  by  the  Arab  stales, 
was  taken  despite  the  fact  that  personal 
representatives  of  UNESCO's  own  Director- 
General,  including  Prof.  Lemalre  of  the 
(Catholic)  University  of  Louvaln,  have  fa- 
vorably reported  on  the  painstaking  steps 
taken  by  Israeli  atithorlties  to  insure  against 
disturbing  historical  places  while  opening 
the  city  to  modernization;  and  despite  the 
fact  that  every  study  commission  that  has 
ever  looked  Into  the  matter  has  verified  that 
within  past  centuries  no  prior  custodian  of 
that  sacred  city  has  ever  exercised  such  scru- 
pulous concern  in  preserving  the  religious 
and  historical  features  of  Jerusalem,  in  safe- 
guarding the  integrity  of  sacred  places  and 
In  opening  access  to  worshippers  of  all  faiths. 

"When  Jordan,  during  Its  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  from  1948  to  1967,  used  the  head- 
stones of  ancient  Jewish  cemeteries  for  pav- 
ing blocks,  desecrated  Jewish  holy  places  and 
barred  Jews  from  worshipping  there,  UNESCO 
was  silent.  Now  that  Israel  has  been  me- 
ticulous in  restoring  and  protecting  all  re- 
ligious places  and  In  protecting  the  rights 
of  all  worshippers,  UNESCO  suddenly  mani- 
fests an  exquisite  concern  for  the  archeologi- 
cal  character  of  the  city. 

"The  UNESCO  resolution  Is  an  act  of  naked 
political  reprisal  imposed  on  that  body  by 
the  Arab  countries  that  have  clearly  Intimi- 
dated other  member  states  by  their  oil  black- 
mail. It  is  an  expression  of  fear,  not  of  rea- 
son. It  is  a  deplorable  intrusion  of  political 
considerations  into  the  deliberations  of  an 
agency  mandated  to  restrict  Itself  to  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  cultural  concerns.  It 
demeans  and  corrupts  the  work  of  UNESCO. 

"For  this  very  UNESCO  to  be  the  recipient 
of  a  major  international  peace  prize  awarded 
by  the  Vatican  is  simply  Incredible.  The  spirit 
of  Pope  John  connotes  an  eagerness  for  peace 
and  reconciliation.  The  actions  of  UNESCO 
militate  In  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

"We  therefore  respectfviUy  urge  the  appro- 
priate authorities  In  the  Vatican  to  reconsider 
their  decision  and  to  withhold  the  granting 
of  this  award  until  UNESCO  demonstrably  re- 
establishes Itself  as  an  agency  divorced  from 
political  power  plays  and  genuinely  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  culture  and 
education. 

"The  award  to  UNESCO  is  a  travesty  of  the 
memory  of  a  religious  figure  whom  men  of  all 
traditions  claim  and  cherish  as  an  exemplar 
of  generc«ity,  peace  and  compassion." 

VNITED    STATES    OPPOSED    UNESCO    VOTE 

The  action  Friday  followed  by  one  day  a 
vote  by  the  UNESCO  general  conference  of 
64  to  27,  with  26  abstentions,  to  deny  assist- 
ance to  Israel  because  of  what  It  called  her 
"persistence  In  altering  the  historical  fea- 
tures" of  Jerusalem  "by  undertaking  excava- 
tions which  constitute  a  danger  to  its  monu- 
ments." 

The  United  States  and  most  Western  Euro- 
pean   countries,    including    Prance,     voted 


against  the  UNESCO  resolution  condemning 
Israel  and  In  support  of  a  motion  by  Israel 
to  be  part  of  the  European  regional  group. 

The  Arab  nations,  the  Oommunlst  bloc 
and  a  number  of  third-world  countries 
voted  against  Israel. 

The  award  of  the  Pope  John  XXIII  Inter- 
national Peace  Prize  to  UNESCO  was  an- 
nounced on  Nov.  14  by  the  Vatican.  It  Is 
a  money  award,  but  Vatican  officials  would 
not  Immediately  reveal  how  much  had  been 
granted   to   UNESCO. 

The  award  was  established  by  the  Vati- 
can using  funds  provided  by  the  Balzan 
Peace  Prize,  which  had  been  awarded  to 
Pope  John  XXIII  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1963. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  supporting  the 
UNESCO  cutofif  amendment  I  intro- 
duced. Senator  Brock  quite  rightly  calls 
attention  to  a  problem  that  has  received 
less  than  adequate  notice,  the  plight  of 
Jewish  people  living  in  Arab  coim tries. 
I  thank  the  Senator  both  for  his  support 
and  for  the  service  he  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  oppi'essed  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortimate  that  the  foreign  as.sistance 
bill  in  its  present  form  eliminates  all 
forms  of  military  assistance  to  Chile. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  U.S.  military 
relations  with  Chile  span  many  decades 
and  many  governments.  These  relations 
have  been  built  around  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  mere  providing  of  material. 
They  have  entailed  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  a  small  but  dedicated  body  of 
American  military  attaches  and  advisers, 
exchange  visits,  and  limited  U.S.  military 
training  for  selected  Chilean  officers. 

Through  the  course  of  face-to-face 
contacts  between  American  and  Chilean 
militai-y  men,  personal  friendships  have 
developed  and  an  inestimable  amount  of 
influence — some  of  it  too  subtle  to  be 
readily  appreciated — has  accnied  to  the 
benefit  of  our  political  relations.  It  is 
therefore  a  precipitous  and  potentially 
unwise  act  to  sever  military  relations 
through  overreaction  to  an  alleged  set 
of  events  which  may  be  of  a  transitory 
nature.  Once  severed,  our  hard-won  good 
will  among  various  echelons  of  the  Chile- 
an Armed  Forces  will  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain. No  one  can  predict  the  future  of 
the  present  government.  However,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  junior 
or  middle-level  officers  who  today  have 
developed  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
United  States  through  our  cooperative 
military  assistance  programs  and  sin- 
cere interest  in  their  coimtry's  welfare 
may  someday  rise  to  positions  of  influ- 
ence within  the  Chilean  <3overnment. 
Even  under  President  Allende,  an  ad- 
mitted Communist,  we  continued  modest 
military  and  economic  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to 
make  a  second  point:  the  precipitous 
cutting  off  of  Chilean  military  aid  will 
not  necessarily  deprive  the  present  re- 
gime of  weapons,  training,  or  military 
advice.  While  there  has  been  some  ad- 
verse reaction  to  the  present  Chilean 
Government  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
one  or  more  European  governments 
would  not  seek  to  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  abdication  of  our  role  as  tradi- 
tional supplier  to  the  Chilean  Armed 
Forces.  As  I  have  ali'eady  indicated,  the 


supplier  role  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an 
advisory  one,  and  the  latter  produces  in- 
valuable influence  with  an  influential 
stratum  of  Chilean  society.  If  tlie  present 
government  is  able  to  obtain  the  arms 
and  training  that  it  needs  elsewhere, 
the  severing  of  U.S.  military  relations 
will  go  almost  unnoticed,  and  the  only 
long-term  loser  will  be  the  United  States. 

Whatever  differences  some  may  have 
with  the  present  regime,  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  Chile  weakened  by  further  disloca- 
tions. Neither  do  we  wish  to  see  its  de- 
fenses w  eakened  to  the  point  that  further 
domestic  chaos  will  result. 

It  V  ould  seem  that  the  best  cotu'se  for 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  a  selec- 
tive as.sistance  program  in  both  the  de- 
velopment and  military  spheres. 

<-HILE  MILITARy  AH)  CUTOFF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rLse 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  they  affect  the  current  author- 
itarian regime  in  Chile. 

I  want  to  commend  the  floor  manager 
and  the  committee  for  having  retained 
in  this  bill  the  amendment  I  offered  to 
halt  all  military  aid  to  Chile.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  October  2  of  this  year.  An  identical 
amendment  I  had  introduced  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  October  1  also  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
41.  Unfortunately,  that  provision  was 
delated  in  conference.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize my  belief  that  I  fully  expect  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  committee's  action  should  confiim 
to  the  administration  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  that  the  American  people 
will  not  support  a  government  that  en- 
gages in  the  gross  violation  of  the  human 
rights  of  its  people  or  of  American 
citizens. 

Since  the  coup,  two  American  citizens 
have  been  killed  in  Chile  after  being 
arrested  by  the  junta.  Both  of  these 
deaths  occurred  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
coup  itself. 

But  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  another  U.S. 
citizen.  Amy  Conger,  who  was  teaching 
art  history  at  the  University  of  Chile,  was 
arrested,  kept  handcuffed  for  6  hours, 
kept  blindfolded  for  long  periods,  held 
incommunicado  for  13  days,  threatened 
with  death,  subjected  to  obscene  interro- 
gations, deprived  of  water  for  lengthy 
periods,  forced  to  remain  blindfolded, 
and  handcuffed  for  several  hours  and 
once  pushed  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  this 
yoimg  lady  has  a  master's  degree  from 
the  Univei'sity  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City.  She 
has  completed  her  course  work  for  a 
Ph.  D.  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  won  a  Fulbright  Fellow- 
ship, a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  and 
a  grant  from  the  American  Association 
of  Univei'sity  Women. 

She  describes  her  ordeal  in  a  state- 
ment which  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  summary  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  and  Les  Whitten.  iSee  exhibit 
1. 1  I  also  want  to  note  that  I  have  asked 
the  State  Department  for  a  full  expla- 
nation of  what  action  has  been  taken  in 
resjwnse  to  this  incident  and  the  reason 
why  there  exLsts  a  29-hour  period  from 
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the  time  they  found  out  of  her  inipiis- 
onment  until  her  release.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  State  De- 
partment message  to  the  Govemment  of 
Chile  be  printed  in  the  Record.  (See 
exhibit  2.^ 

Her  story,  however  disturbing,  still  is 
liir  from  less  gruesome  than  others — 
most  of  them  Chilean  citizens— who  have 
been  detained  by  the  Chilean  junta. 

Today,  in  Chile,  as  it  has  since  it  came 
lo  power  in  a  bloody  coup  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1973.  the  military  junta  contin- 
ues to  countenance  arbitrary  arrest  and 
prolonged  detention,  the  total  violation 
of  due  process,  torture  of  political  pris- 
oners, and  the  heavy  handed  repression 
of  every  democratic  political  freedom. 

Within  the  past  week,  the  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
and  a  former  Senator,  Renan  Fuenteal- 
ba,  was  expelled  from  the  country  with 
barely  the  clothes  on  his  back.  When  the 
leadership  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  including  former  President  Ed- 
uardo  Frel.  protested,  the  following 
statement  was  made  1  y  the  Cliilean  In- 
terior Under  Secietaiy.  Major  Emique 
Monteix) : 

This  Is  an  authoritarian  government  which 
will  impose  Its  auihorlty  even  if  it  has  to  be 
harsh  aiid  ruthless. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  reports  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

The  Junta  has  been  harsh.  It  has  been 
ruthless.  It  has  violated  Its  pledges  to 
abide  by  the  Inter-American  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  its  pledges  to 
abide  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  interna- 
tional investigations  wliich  I  will  detail 
for  the  record  which  have  confirmed  the 
continued  disregard  for  human  life  and 
values  of  the  junta. 

This  week,  I  obtained  a  report  on  Chile 
by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  which  is  being  distributed 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  That  report  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, after  considering  numerous 
complaints  and  docimients  and  follow- 
ing it.s  OMm  Investigation  in  Chile,  con- 
cludes that  the  current  regime  in  Chile 
has  engaged  in  "repeated  violations  of 
the  rights  set  forth  in  articles  I.  II,  IV, 
VIII,  XVII.  XXV.  and  XXVI  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man." 

The  Commission  foimd  that  the  riglit 
to  life  was  violated  by  the  junta's  ac- 
tions, that  tortuie,  inhuman  pressure 
and  treatment  including  the  application 
of  electric  shock,  threats  to  relatives, 
sexual  attacks,  blindfolding  prisoners  for 
weeks,  have  occuned.  They  found  the 
violation  of  due  process  of  law,  the  non- 
existence of  freedom  of  expression, 
thought  or  information,  suspension  of 
the  right  to  meet,  denial  of  the  free- 
dom of  association,  absence  of  equal 
treatment  before  the  law  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  political  rights. 

These  were  the  findings  of  the  duly 
constituted  Commission  of  the  OAS.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  'See  annex  4.) 


Tvro  weeks  earlier,  on  November  14, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, following  findings  of  its  own  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights,  voted  83  to  9. 
to  request  "the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Secretai-y  General  to 
assist  in  any  way  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate in  the  reestablishment  of  basic 
human  rishts  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  Chile." 

The  resolution  'mges  the  Cliilean  au- 
thorities to  respect  fully  the  principles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Himian 
Rights  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
restore  and  safeguard  basic  hiunan 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  par- 
ticularly those  involving  a  tlireat  to 
human  life  and  liberty,  to  release  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  detained  without 
charge  or  imprisoned  solely  for  political 
reasons  and  to  continue  to  grant  safe 
conduct  to  those  who  desire  it."  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  iSee  exhibit  5.) 

The  withholding  of  al^  militai-y  assist- 
ance— and  I  want  to  empliasize  that  this 
amendment  prohibits  all  forms  of  mili- 
tary assistance  including  but  not  limited 
to  tiiase  enimierated  in  the  amendment — 
is  the  minimal  action  that  we  must  take. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section  19 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
v\  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  IMrrATION  UPON  ASSISTANCE  TO  OR  FOR  CHILE 

Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
that  may  be  made  available  for  ChUe  under 
this  or  any  other  law  during  fiscal  year  1975 
may  not  exceed  $55,000,000.  none  of  which 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  military  assistance  (Including  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  sales,  credit 
sales,  or  guaranties  or  the  furnishing  by  any 
means  of  excess  defense  articles  or  items 
from  stockpiles  of  the  Department  of 
Defence) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  .justification  for  military  aid  to  the 
jimta  unless  we  want  to  be  identified 
with  a  government  that  has  been  con- 
demned internationally  for  its  continued 
violations  of  human  rights. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  Latin  American 
Studies  Association,  whose  members  are 
professors  of  Latin  American  affairs,  have 
urged  an  end  to  nulitai-y  aid  to  Chile  in 
a  resolution  adopted  2  weeks  ago.  I  shall 
ai>k  unanimous  consent  to  have  their 
letter  printed  in  full  in  the  Recokd.  <See 
exhibit  6.) 

The  resolution  states  in  part: 

We  strongly  support  congressional  pro- 
posals to  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  ChUe. 
3»ch  aid  to  a  govemment  which  has  sys- 
tematically been  found  to  be  In  violation  of 
the  fundamental  civil  and  human  rights  of 
its  own  citizens  is  Incompatible  with  the 
basic  tenets  of  a  humane  and  democratic 
foreign  policy. 

Tlie  administration  requested  a  near 
doubling  of  its  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
proposal  for  military  assistance  to  Chile. 
Originally,  a  $10  million  military  credit 
sales  program  for  fiscal  year  1974  was 
recommended.  Following  the  coup,  that 
figure  was  increased  to  $15  million,  a  50- 
perccnt  hike.  In  Its  budget  request  for 


fiscal  year  1975,  the  administration  rec- 
ommended another  substantial  increase, 
to  $20.5  million,  for  credit  sales  and 
another  $800,000  to  support  the  training 
of  Chilean  militarj'  oRicei-s. 

With  a  virtually  unchallenged  ver- 
dict of  respected  international  organiza- 
tions and  respected  jurists  and  scholars 
of  a  continuing  pattern  of  groos  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Chile,  I  believe 
the  proposal  for  mihtary  aid  to  Chile 
to  be  imjustifiable  and  unacceptable. 
It  contrasts  with  the  announcements  of 
Britain  and  Fn-nce  to  witlihold  military 
equipment  and  it  signifies  a  disturbing 
lack  of  commitment  to  basic  human 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  adminlstiation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  submitted  the 
amendment,  to  halt  all  mihtary  aid  to 
Chile.  I  once  again  commend  tlie  com- 
mittee for  ratifying  the  preiious  action 
of  the  Senate  In  approving  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  add  that  if  there  is  no  .sub- 
stantial and  compelling  e\1dence  of 
change  toward  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  some  progress  away  from  a 
dictatorship,  then  I  shall  seek  in  subse- 
quent legislation  to  curtail  economic 
assistance  other  than  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  appropriate  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  the  highest 
total  of  economic  assistance  for  Chile 
of  any  nation  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
more  than  double  the  request  for  any 
other  counti-y.  Although  the  committee 
reduced  this  somewhat.  I  believe  it 
should  be  reduced  further  in  view  of 
the  current  character  of  the  present 
government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  still  remain  several  thousand 
political  prisoners  in  Cliile  today,  many 
of  them  never  tried,  many  of  them  never 
charged.  Others  have  been  condemned 
at  mihtary  trials  for  acts  which  oc- 
curred before  the  junta  took  oCBce  on 
the  basis  of  confessions  obtained 
thi-ough  torture  and  without  all  but  the 
merest  facade  of  due  process.  Among 
those  still  detained  are  16  former  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  whose  names  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record.  (See  exhibit  7.)  All  of  these 
individuals  were  elected  to  office. 

Recently  we  have  seen  advertisements 
paid  for  by  the  junta  proclaiming  their 
imiocence  of  any  violation  of  human 
lights. 

Those  proclamations  conflict  wiUi  Uie 
faidings  not  only  of  the  international 
organizations  I  already  have  mentioned, 
but  others  as  well.  Including  Amnesty 
International,  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  and  a  special  study 
team  of  the  Senate  Refugee  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Instead  of  self-serving  advertisements, 
I  would  be  far  more  impressed  by  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing those  condemned  by  militai-y  war 
councils,  an  end  to  the  state  of  seige  and 
a  return  to  a  system  of  constitutional 
law  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Chilean  people. 

For  the  record,  I  will  recount  some 
of  the  details  of  the  findings  of  interna - 
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tlonal  groups  over  the  past  year,  of  the 
violation  of  human  rights  in  Chile. 

Shortly  after  the  coup,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  held  a  public 
liearing  Into  the  conciitlon  of  refugees 
and  of  human  rights  in  Chile.  Testi- 
mony at  that  hearing  and  subsequent 
reports  of  respected  international  groups 
disclosed  the  existence  in  Chile  of  sum- 
mary executions,  of  torture,  of  mass  ar- 
rests, of  the  deaths  of  two  American  citi- 
zens, and  of  continued  threats  to  foreign 
nationals.  Those  reports  prompted  me  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  halt  all  mili- 
taiT  aid  to  Chile.  That  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1974  Foreign  Aid  Appro- 
priations bill  was  adopted  by  tlie  Senate 
on  December  17,  1973.  However,  it  was 
deleted  in  conference. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  months  since 
that  action,  the  situation  in  Chile  has  not 
seen  a  return  to  the  traditional  Chilean 
respect  for  and  protection  of  human 
rights.  Ill  fact,  a  series  of  reports  from 
respected  international  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  and  Amnesty  International  as 
well  as  private  contacts  that  I  have  had 
with  both  Chilean  and  third  country  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  convince  me  that 
a  systematic  disregard  for  human  rights 
continues  today  in  Chile. 

Amnesty  International,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Pinochet,  Ftated: 

Contrary  to  some  statements  i.ssued  by 
Chilean  governmental  officials  abroad,  there 
is  substantial  evidence  of  a  persistent  and 
gross  violation  of  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights. 

The  report  went  on  to  charge  con- 
tinuation of  summary  executions  and 
torture,  not  only  during  their  November 
visit,  but  up  to  the  time  of  their  letter  of 
December  31.  1973. 

In  February,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  U.S. 
union  officials,  professors,  lawyers,  and 
church  officials  traveled  to  Chile.  Their 
reiwrt  was  presented  on  Febiniai-y  28  at 
a  congressional  conference  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Chile.  It,  too,  disclosed  thousands 
of  "poUtically  motivated  detentions,"  the 
absence  of  effective  legal  process,  the 
continued  use  of  torture,  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  those  suspected 
of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  previous 
govemment  and  other  violations  of  hu- 
man rights. 

In  March,  following  a  lengthy  debate 
by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
tlie  United  Nations,  a  telegram  was  is- 
sued by  the  United  Nations.  It  stated: 

The  Conunlsslon  on  Human  Rights,  while 
considering  the  obligation  of  all  states  un- 
der the  Charter  at  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  universal  respect  and  observance 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
has  considered  with  deep  concern  numerous 
reports  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  re- 
lating to  gross  and  massive  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Chile  In  contradiction  with  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights,  and 
other  relevant  international  instruments 
ratified  by  a  great  number  of  coimtrles  In- 
cluding Chile. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which 
has  consistently  deplored  all  violations  of 
human  rights,  calls  upon  your  government 
for  the  Immediate  cessation  of  any  kind  of 
violations  of  human  rights,  committed  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  other  international  Instruments 
including  the  International  covenants  on 
human  rights. 
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In  April,  the  International  Coramis- 
.sion  of  Jurists  sent  a  delegation  to  Chile 
to  inquire  into  the  legal  situation  with 
regard  to  human  rights.  Its  thiee-man 
delegation  included  Covey  T.  Oliver,  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia  and 
foi-mer  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter- Ameiican  Affairs. 

In  May,  the  preliminaiy  report  of  the 
delegation  was  released,  expressing  the 
•view  that  pre.sent  judicial  proceduies 
and  ."lifeguards  do  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  which  Chile  is  bound  to 
observe  under  article  3  oi  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  1949."  The  report  also 
stated : 

V/e  received  most  coinlnclng  evidence  lo 
support  the  declaration  of  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops on  April  24,  1974,  that  there  are  interro- 
jralions  with  physical  and  moral  pre.<«ure. 
We  believe  that  the  various  forms  of  ill- 
treatment,  sometimes  amounting  to  severe 
torture  are  carried  out  systematically  bv 
.-^me  oi  those  responsible  lor  interrogation 
aad  not.  as  many  people  sought  to  persuade 
us,  in  isolated  instances  at  the  time  oi 
arrest. 

A  studv  mission  of  the  Senate  Refugee 
Subcommittee  traveled  in  Chile  m  AprU 
us  well.  It  included  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
.■^ador  to  Chile  Ralph  A.  Dungan,  former 
State  Department  Latin  American  ex- 
i;erl  John  N.  Plank,  and  Mark  L.  Schnei- 
der of  my  staff. 

They  concluded— contrary  to  the  con- 
tinued assurances  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ermnent  and  its  representatives — that 
there  existed  a  systematic,  flagrant,  and 
continuing  disregard  for  human  rights  in 
Chile.  They  found  arbitrary  arrest  and 
indeterminate  detention  without  charge. 
Some  6,000  persons,  according  to  junta 
statistics,  were  under  detention  at  the 
time  of  their  trip.  Other  sources  cited 
additional  persons  under  detention  at 
less  permanent  detention  sites  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
several  thousand  persons  are  detained, 
encarcei-ated  or  condemned  after  only 
the  most  illusory  show  of  trial. 

The  stud^'  mission  also  noted  that  the 
Chilean  habeas  corpus  protection  had 
been  suspended.  Torture  and  mistreat- 
ment of  prisoners  continued.  Some  pris- 
oneis  were  held  incommunicado  for 
months.  Others  were  permitted  to  see 
their  families  on  a  somewhat  regular 
basis,  but  briefly.  Most  ne^'er  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  lawyer.  DU'  process  ap- 
lieared  limited  in  all  instances:  Totally 
absent  in  some.  Schools  and  colleges  were 
under  military  control.  Freedom  of  the 
press  did  not  exist.  Many  thousands  of 
individuals  were  fired  arbitrarily  for 
their  poUtical  beLefs  from  public  and 
private  employment.  Labor  unions  were 
barred  from  striking  and  restricted  in 
their  normal  activities. 

The  study  mission  also  noted  that  the 
Congress  had  been  closed;  the  Constitu- 
tion abridged;  political  parties  abolished 
or  suspended;  and  the  numl  "r  of  Chilean 
refugees  in  neighboring  countries  was 
li&ing. 

In  May.  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
.sion  on  Human  Rights  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  junta  in  which  it  stated: 

During  this  session,  the  study  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  human  rights  in  Chile  has 
taken  a  great  part  of  our  time.  On  the  on© 


hand,  we  have  examined  those  individual 
cases,  clearly  determinable.  In  which  the  vio- 
lation of  certain  fundamental  rights  of  one 
or  several  specified  persons  has  been  de- 
nounced. But,  In  addition,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  analyze  separately  that  which  we 
might  call  a  "general  case."  that  Is,  the  ag- 
gregation of  charges  from  different  sources 
according  to  which  there  is  a  policy  In  Chile 
which  would  imply,  according  to  the  claim- 
ants, the  systematic  dibregard  o£  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

After  some  delay,  the  Commission  was 
granted  permission  to  visit  Chile.  Its  in- 
terim recommendations  were  made  pub- 
lic. The  final  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  pre\  iously  discussed. 

In  June,  other  observers,  including  the 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Ramsev  Clark  and  New  York  City 
Criminal  Court  Judge  William  Booth, 
traveled  to  Chile.  They  visited  the  tnals. 
now  concluded,  of  former  Air  Force  of- 
ficers and  several  civilians  who  had  held 
posts  in  the  previous  govemment  of  Sal- 
\adore  AUende.  The  sentences  included 
four  death  sentences  which  were  later 
commuted  to  long  prison  terms.  Even 
that  action  is  inadequate,  since  the  for- 
mer Attomey  General  and  Judge  Booth 
described  the  proceedings  as  "show- 
trials."  They  cited,  along  with  other  ob- 
servers, the  lack  of  due  process  in  the 
military  court  martial  proceedings  which 
operate  for  mihtary  and  civihan  alike. 

One  attomev  was  thrown  out  of  court 
for  speaking  "too  warmly"  of  Allende. 
\nother  was  reprimanded  for  reporting 
that  his  clients  had  been  tortured.  Vir- 
tually all  defendants  were  prosecuted  on 
the  basis  of  "statements"  given  by  oth- 
ers who  were  themselves  under  indict- 
ment or  under  detention.  And  many  of 
these  defendants  had  told  tlieir  families 
and  their  visitors  of  the  systematic  tor- 
ture used  during  inten-ogations  to  ob- 
tain those  "statements." 

More  recently,  on  August  30,  the  Cath- 
olic Archibishop  of  Chile,  the  Liitlieran 
Bishop  of  Chile,  the  Methodist  Bishop  of 
Chile,  and  the  Grand  Rabbi  of  the  Chil- 
ean Jewish  community  appealed  for  an 
end  to  the  continuing  torture  and  hu- 
man rights  violations. 

On  September  7.  Amnesty  Intern n- 
tioiial  issued  its  final  report  on  Chile 

stating : 

Repeated  assurances  from  the  govemment 
that  human  rights  would  be  respected  have 
proven  to  be  totally  unfounded.  Torture  is 
still  being  practiced,  whUe  mUlt*ry  tribunals 
continue  to  try  persons  charged  with  the 
retroactive  ofifense  of  cooperating  with  Pres- 
ident Allende 's  constitutional  government 
prior  to  the  coup. 

Despite  this  unrelated  testimony  from 
numerous  respected  international  orga- 
nizations and  knowledgeable  individuals, 
the  atUtude  of  the  U.S.  Govemment  has 
been  one  of  "business  as  usual."  Last 
fall,  an  amendment  I  introduced  was 
passed  and  signed  into  law.  It  stated  the 
sense  of  Congress  that: 

The  President  should  request  the  Govem- 
ment of  Chile  to  protect  the  human  rights 
of  all  individuals,  ChUean  and  foreign,  as 
provided  In  the  universal  declaration  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  convention  and  protocol  re- 
lating the  status  of  refugees,  and  other 
relevant  International  legal  Instruments 
guaranteeing  the  granting  of  asyltim,  safe 
conduct,  and  the  humane  treatment  or  re- 
lease of  prisoners. 
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There  is  little  evidence  of  forceful  U.S. 
Government  action  in  suppoii;  of  those 
human  rights. 

Nor  has  the  administration  chosen  to 
adopt  a  low  profile  policy  in  Its  relations 
with  the  cuiTent  Chilean  regime. 

In  international  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — IDB — pressure  from  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  Chilean  regime 
has  been  evident.  It  was  widely  reported 
that  intervention  of  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficals  produced  an  unusual  speedup  in 
the  IDB  process  in  order  to  assure  a  loan 
annoimcement  in  Santiago  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  IDB  meeting  last  spring. 

The  administration  also  has  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1975  the  first  new  devel- 
opment loans  to  Chile  since  1^67,  some 
$25  million,  and  an  increase  in  grant  as- 
sistance to  more  than  $1  million,  com- 
pared to  $330,000  in  fiscal  y*ar  1974. 
While  in  the  last  full  year  of  the  Allende 
government,  fiscal  year  1973,  tlie  admin- 
istration felt  the  food  needs  of  tlie  coun- 
try required  only  $2.5  million  in  food-for- 
peace  assistance,  it  now  proposes  food- 
f  or-peace  grants  and  loans  of  $37  million. 
In  addition,  a  month  after  the  coup,  a 
commodity  credit  loan  of  $24  million  was 
extended  and  a  month  later,  an  addi- 
tional commodity  loan  or  $28  million  was 
extended.  | 

Some  of  these  programs  arfe  clearly 
humanitarian  in  natuie.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  humanitarian 
rationale  that  the  administration  is  put- 
ting forward  today,  was  not  equally  rele- 
vant prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
vious government,  when  Chile  was  de- 
nied similar  programs. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  to  halt  all 
military  aid  to  Chile  will  represent  the 
first  glimmerings  or  an  American  foreign 
policy  that  gives  concrete  support  for  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  It  is  a  step 
which  has  been  delayed  for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  all  of 
the  exhibits  to  which  I  have  referred 
during  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

e.xhibit  i 
Statement  by  Amy  Congek 

I  lived  In  Chile  from  April  19,  1972  until 
October  28,  1974.  I  was  contracted  by  the 
University  of  Chile  to  teach  History  of  Art  In 
the  Departments  or  Pine  Arts  and  Architec- 
ture In  Santiago.'  I  taught  In  the  University 
for  more  than  a  year  before  the  coup  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1973  and  for  exactly  13  months 
afterwards.  The  History  of  Art  and  Art  Edu- 
cation Department  was  purged  after  tlie 
coup  and  64  of  the  72  professors  were  dLs- 
mls-sed.  I  wa.s  one  of  the  8  that  remained. 

Prom  October  llih  to  October  24th  I  was 
Imprisoned  in  the  Academla  de  Ouerr.i,  a 
concentration  caiiip  rtui  by  the  Air  F><rce  for 


'  I  received  a  M..\.  in  History  of  Art  from 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  August  1966.  In 
1966-7  I  taught  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern Illinois  at  EdwardsvlUe  and  In  February 
1968  I  passed  my  doctoral  examinations  at 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis.  Between 
1968  and  1972  I  studied  and  did  research  In 
Europe  on  15th  century  fresco  painting 
thanks  to  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Pre-Doctoral 
Fellowship,  a  Fulbrlght  Women  Grant  and 
an  American  Association  of  Unl'-ersiiy  Wom- 
en Fellowship. 


political  prisoners,  for  people  who  had  al- 
ready been  condemned  and  others  who  were 
suspected  of  having  at  sometime  participated 
In  subversive  activities.  The  latter  were  con- 
sidered guilty  \intU  they  could  prove  their 
innocence.  Everyone  was  Incomunlcado,  In 
isolation.  I  was  aware  of  about  60  prisoners 
but  I  knew  there  were  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  building. 

I  was  brutally  arrested  October  11th  about 
7  p.m.  by  four  men  In  street  clothes  with 
submachine  guns.  I  was  tightly  handcuffed, 
repeatedly  threatened  and  literally  thrown 
In  a  car.  I  was  never  shown  either  Identifi- 
cation or  a  detention  order,  contrary  to  the 
declarations  which  General  Pinochet  had 
made  to  the  Chlle.an  and  International  press. 
One  of  the  men  tried  to  pull  off  my  sweater 
but  It  was  Impossible  because  I  was  hand- 
cuffed; needle&s  to  say  I  felt  conspicuous 
passing  through  the  city  bare-breasted.  They 
blltidfolded  me  and  drove  me  to  an  unknown 
place.  Although  I  asked  several  times,  they 
would  never  let  me  speak  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
sul. Later  they  categorically  denied  that  I 
had  asked.  While  I  was  blindfolded,  they  re- 
peatedly Interrogated  and  hara.ssed  me — fre- 
quently In  English.  Several  of  these  Air  Force 
officers  had  studied  In  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  were  Intensely  antl-Amerlcan: 
"I  hate  Americans — they  are  egotistical,  stu- 
pid and  selfish!"  Two  of  them  told  me  that, 
at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  they 
had  toured  the  U.S.  (Las  Vegas,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Disneyland,  etc.)  and  had  trained  there 
(Florida,  Colorado)  for  several  months.  I  was 
impres.sed  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  offi- 
cers that  were  Interrogating  me  were  smok- 
ing U.S.  cigarettes,  one  of  them  Kools,  a 
brand  not  available  even  in  the  black  market 
In  ChUe. 

They  threatened  me  with  rape '  and  the 
DINA  (Direcrion  de  lutelllgencla  Naclonal:  a 
military  group  specialized  In  brute  physical 
torture,  particularly  electric  shock,  the  rack, 
choking  or  drowning  in  excrement  and  pen- 
tothal).  They  "let  me"  fall  down  the  stairs 
while  I  was  blindfolded.  They  tortured  peo- 
ple at  my  side  while  I  was  blindfolded.  I 
heard  horrible,  prolonged  screams  In  the 
night.  I  stood  for  hours  and  hours  against 
a  wall.  They  gave  me  two  cups  of  water  each 
day  to  drink,  900  calories  of  food,  a  perfect 
starvation  diet.  I  underwent  It  for  only  13 
days.  Others  have  been  there  for  more  than  8 
months. 

The  bathroom  had  running  water  for  only 
about  15  mlntues  a  day  to  serve  the  needs 
of  about  60  prisoners.  The  unflushable  toilets 
were  teeming  with  flies  (It  Is  Spring  In  San- 
tiago) and  brimming  with  great  quantities 
of  blood  and  excrement.  The  three  stalls 
were  calf  high  with  newspaper  which  had 
served  as  toilet  paper.  There  were  no  win- 
dows In  the  part  occupied  by  the  prisoners, 
24  hours  of  artificial  light,  constant  noise; 
1  officer,  1  sub-officer  and  6  guards — nervous- 
ly playing  and  experimenting  with  their  sub- 
machine guns,  cocking  them,  changing  to 
automatic,  etc.  And  a  casette  player  that  re- 
peated Joan  Baez's  "Happy  Birthday". 

I  learned  to  peek  aroimd  my  blindfold. 
t  saw  two  officers  slugging  and  kicking  Juan 
an  18  year  old,  ex-semlnary  student  whose 
only  crime  was  to  have  been  with  me  when 
they  arrested  me.  I  heard  his  sharp  quick 
screams  of  No  and  afterwards,  long  cries  of 
No,  like  a  dying  animal.  Finally  he  confessed 
to  anything  they  suggested.  He  Invented 
charges  against  his  sister  who  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine  and  who  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  politics,  agnlnst  his  mother 
who  had  Just  been  cleared  and  freed  after 
13  months  of  imprisonment.  (In  the  actual 
moment  when  they  went  to  arrest  the  two, 
the  daughter  had  gone  to  the  Women's 
Prison    to    finally    accompany    her    mother 


-Ej.,  while  they  had  me  lying  on  a  bed 
one  said:  "You  know  it's  impossible  to  rape 
a  woman  if  she  doesn't  want  It". 


home.  Upon  arriving  and  being  told  about 
their  "visitors"  by  the  neighbors,  they  beat 
It.)  Juan  also  invented  a  story  about  a 
doctor,  a  neighbor,  whom  consequently  they 
arrest«d.  The  MD  was  still  Jailed  during  my 
last  week  there.  They  couldn't  find  the  weap- 
ons that  he  was  supposed  to  have  but  they 
came  across  three  bottles  of  tranquillizers 
and  assumed  that  he  had  a  clandestine  clinic. 
TTiey  questioned  me  about  the  doctor  twice. 

They  left  Juan  standing  up  against  the 
wall  for  entire  days  without  food  and  water, 
handcuffed,  blindfolded.  Finally  one  day  he 
fainted.  They  grabbed  him  by  his  handcuffs, 
dragged  him  along  the  floor,  stood  blm  up 
and  leaned  him  against  the  wall.  Since  he 
had  not  regained  consciousness,  he  fell  again. 
So  they  repeated  the  same  treatment  three 
more  times  tmtu  they  realized  that  it  was 
hopeless  and  they  threw  him  in  a  chair  for 
two  hours. 

Finally  they  sent  Juan  to  the  DINA.  When 
he  returned  his  chest  was  covered  with  black 
and  blue  marks  and  with  inflamed  red  points. 
His  face  was  totally  without  color,  as  white 
as  plaster — It  seems,  anemic  because  of  blood 
loss.  He  had  a  deep  cut  about  flve  inches 
long,  open  and  unbandaged  on  the  inside 
of  his  left  arm.  I  never  knew  If  this  wound 
was  the  result  of  torture  or  If  he  had  tried 
to  commit  suicide.  At  this  point,  it's  the 
same  thing. 

Another  yovnig  man  returned  from  his 
trip  to  the  DINA  with  disks  broken  In  his 
spinal  cord,  and  another  in  a  wheel  chair 
with  a  broken  leg. 

Frequently  they  would  seat  prisoners  at 
a  table  next  to  me  to  write  their  "confes- 
sions." They  would  scream  and  plead  for 
water;  often  they  fell  asleep.  I  remember  one 
that  cried  "Give  me  water!  I  haven't  had 
water  in  7  days.  I  haven't  eaten,  I  haven't 
slept.  Give  me  some  water!"  They  answered 
him  firmly  "No.  Later.  We'll  only  give  you 
water  If  you  write  a  confession  that  we  like." 
It  seems  that  they  have  found  this  to  be 
an  effective  technique  for  extracting  con- 
fessions; however.  It  seems  that  they  are 
almost  always  largely  false. 

As  I  witnessed  all  of  this  I  remembered 
that  only  a  week  before  General  Avgosto 
Pinochet  Ugarta  had  repeated  his  declara- 
tions about  torture  In  Chile:  that  In  the 
first  few  days  after  the  coup  possibly  there 
had  been  a  "few,  Isolated,  accidental  cases  of 
torture,  but  now.  It  positively  did  not  exist. 
And  he  promised  adamantly  to  courtmarti.il 
anyone  Involved  in  torture. 

I  was  extremely  fortunate.  For  them,  I 
was  a  foreigner,  a  woman  and  a  blond.  I 
was  offered  two  possibilities:  signing  a  "con- 
fession" and  being  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try or  being  sent  to  the  DINA  and  afterwards 
to  a  military  court  where  I  would  receive 
a  sentence  of  about  30  years.  The  officers 
knew  perfectly  well  that  my  only  transgres- 
sion was  to  have  known  people  whom  they 
considered  to  be  undesirable.  For  a  CJhllean 
this  could  have  been  worth  a  sentence  of 
several  years,  or  decades,  but  it  is  ticklish 
with  a  foreigner  since  it  Is  commonly  known 
that  in  March  1973,  44 '^i  of  the  country 
voted  for  the  left,  and  consequently,  today 
44'.    of  the  country  Is  undesirable. 

On  the  13th  day  I  "confessed."  I  remember 
that  the  "confession"  said  something  about 
extremist  friends,  a  press  for  subversive  liter- 
ature and  being  a  "front"  for  someone.  The 
US  Consul  arrived  at  the  same  time.  He 
had  been  notified  the  day  (30  hours)  before 
that  I  was  being  held  by  the  Air  Force.  On 
October  12th,  the  day  after  my  arrest,  my 
teaching  assistant  had  gone  to  my  house, 
had  been  arrested,  humiliated,  witnessed 
the  wanton  and  sadistic  mass  destruction  of 
my  apartment  and  had  been  threatened  with 
possible  death,  sure  torture  and  imprison- 
ment If  he  told  anyone  what  he  had  seen. 
He  told  friends.  He  refused  to  call  the  US 
ConsiUate  because  he  knew  that  he  was  the 
only  one  that  knew,  and  having  heard  about 
the  connections  between  the  US  Consulate 
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and  the  CIA.  he  assumed  that  the  Consul 
was  working  with  the  mUtlary.  FlnaUy 
friends  In  Buenoa  Aires  found  out,  called  my 
father  In  Chicago  and  he  called  the  Consul 
in  Santiago.  ^  , 

I  was  freed  after  13  days,  the  most  fw- 
tunate  person  in  ChUe.  The  nerve  In  my 
left  thumb  is  stiU  disabled  (due  to  the 
tiehtnesa  of  the  handcuffs  on  the  first  day 
and  that  they  couldn't  find  a  key  for  tU 
hours) ,  I  had  acquired  an  Impressive  vaginal 
discharge.  I  was  somewhat  black  and  blue, 
incredibly  filthy  and  smelling  not  having 
changed  my  clotiies  or  really  washed  in  13 
days  badly  dehydrated,  9  pounds  lighter  and 
with'  protein  and  chloresterol  levels  abnor- 
mally low.  AU  totally  insignificant.  I  cannot 
and  do  not  want  to  forget  the  suffering  of 
the  Chilean  political  prisoners  and  the  new- 
found misery  of  the  Chilean  people,  all  in 
the  name  of  law,  order  and  democracy. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  27,  1974) 

U.S.    WOMAK    DETA11.S    CKILK    TORTUP.E 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Without  a  murmur  of  formal  protest  from 
the  United  States  government,  an  attrac- 
tive, 31-year-old  American  art  teacher  was 
brutally  tortured  last  month  by  Chilean  air 
force  officers  in  an  insect-infested  prison. 

The  young  university  instructor  was 
threatened  with  death,  forced  to  ride  with 
breasu  bared  through  the  streets  and 
thrown  on  a  bed  where  she  was  menaced 
with  rape.  She  was  subjected  to  obscene 
questioning,  catapulted  down  stairs  while 
blindfolded,  deprived  of  water,  denied  sleep 
and  forced  to  stand  untU  she  almo.st  col- 
lapsed. ^  ,  ,  ^  i^ 
When  13  days  of  this  treatment  failed  to 
diaw  a  false  confession  from  her,  the  "offi- 
cers and  gentiemen"  of  Chile's  air  force 
told  her  she  was  being  taken  to  an  Infamous 
torture  center  where  prisoners  were  known 
to  have  been  given  electrode  sliocks  on  the 
most  sensiUve  parts  of  their  bodies, 
stretched  on  racks  and  immersed  u\  human 
excrement.  . 

Faced  with  a  Journey  from  which  she 
might  not  return,  she  finally  broke  and 
signed  a  prepared  pack  of  lies  on  Oct.  24. 

"■nie  Chilean  Junta  leader.  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet,  has  assured  the  world  that  torture 
no  longer  exists  in  Chile.  Yet  this  incredible 
story  of  torttu-e  by  a  regime  now  seeking 
S85  million  a  year  in  U.S.  aid,  has  been 
s.vorn  to  by  Amy  Conger,  now  Ui  Chicago. 
Except  for  a  partially  paralyzed  thumb. 
the  art  history  teacher,  whose  specialty  Is 
the  gentle  15th  Century  painting  school  of 
Fra  Angellco.  appears  to  be  recovering. 

In  long  talks  with  my  associate,  Les 
Whltten,  and  In  extensive  affidavits,  she 
has  spoken  eloquently  of  her  agony. 

"I  was  brutally  arrested  Oct.  11  about 
7  p.m.  by  four  men  In  street  clothes  with 
submachine  guns."  one  affidavit  states.  She 
was  told  she  might  be  kiUed,  then  was 
"tightly  handcuffed  and  literally  thrown  in 
a  car." 

During  the  ride,  one  of  the  officers  pulled 
her  sweater  over  her  head.  "Needless  to  say  I 
felt  conspicuous  passing  through  the  city 
bare-breasted."  she  said. 

Althougli  she  was  blindfolded  throughout 
much  of  her  13-day  Interrogation,  she  was 
able  to  learn  that  "several  of  these  air  force 
officers  had  studied  In  the  United  States." 
She  Identified  two  of  them  as  a  "Lt.  Col. 
Ceballos"  and  a  "Col.  Horaclo  Ibaiza."  Ce- 
ballos  spoke  excellent  colloquial  English,  she 
said. 

Her  relentless  questioners  sought  to 
wrench  from  her  a  confession  that  she  knew 
"undesirable"  Chileans.  This,  she  said,  could 
refer  to  almost  any  of  the  44  per  cent  of 
Chileans  who  had  supported  the  late 
Chilean  Marxist  president,  Salvador  Allende. 
"They  threatened  me  with  rape  and  to 
se;^d  me  to  th    Dlreoclon  de  Tntellpcncln  Na- 


clonal, a  mUltary  group  specializing  in  brute 
physical  torture,  parUcularly  electric  shock, 
the    rack,    choking   or   drowning    in   excre- 

At  one  point,  she  was  led  blindfolded  to 
the  head  of  a  stairs.  She  plunged  down  10 
steps  and  thereafter  was  in  fear  whenever 
she  was  being  led  blindfolded  through  the 
corridors  of  the  Academla  de  Ouerra  prison. 
"I  stood  for  ho\irs  and  hours  against  a 
waU."  she  attested.  "They  gave  me  two  cups 
of  water  each  day  to  diink,  900  calories  of 
food,  a  perfect  starvation  diet. 

"The  bathroom  had  running  uater  for  only 
about  15  minutes  a  day  to  serve  the  needs  of 
about  6o  prisoners.  The  unflushed  toilets 
were  teeming  with  flies  and  brimming  with 
great  quantities  of  blood  and  excrement. 

"The  thiee  stalls  were  calf  high  with  news- 
paper which  had  served  as  toilet  papers, "  she 
swore.  AU  around  her.  guards  were  "ner- 
vously playing  and  experlmenUng  with  sub- 
niaclUne  guns,  cocking  them,  changing  to 
automatic,"  and.  Ironically,  "a  cassette  play- 
er (constantly)  repeated  Joan  Baez's  "Happy 
Birthday.'  " 

Other  prisoners  were  tortured  while  she 
was  blindfolded,  she  said.  "I  heaid  liorrible. 
prolonged  screams  in  the  night  ...  I  learned 
to  peek  ai'ouud  my  blindfold  .  .  . 

"I  saw  two  officers  slugging  and  kicking  an 
18-yar-old  ...  I  heard  his  sharp,  quick 
screams  of  'No!'  and  afterwards,  long  cries  of 
No"  like  a  dvlug  animal.  PlnaUy,  he  con- 
fessed to  anvihing  they  sviggested."  After- 
wards, he  was  dragged  off  to  the  dreaded 
Direcclon  de  lutellgencia  Naclonal  for  stlU 
more  torture. 

She  saw  the  youth  when  he  returned,  "his 
chest  covered  with  black  and  blue  marks  and 
with  Uiflamed  red  points.  His  face  was  totaUy 
without  color,  white  as  plaster— It  seems, 
anemic  because  of  blood  loss.  He  had  a  deep 
cut  about  five  Inches  long,  open  and  un- 
bandaged on  the  inside  of  his  left  arm,"  she 
said  In  her  affidavit. 

Finally,  she  said,  she  "confessed  "  falsely  to 
knowing  "subversives."  At  about  the  same 
time,  she  said,  word  of  licr  arrest  reached  the 
American  consul  in  Santiago.  Fred  Purdy. 
He  began  working  for  her  freedom  right 
away,  but  it  took  him  30  hours  before  the 
Chileans  were  willing  to  release  her. 

By  Uiat  time,  "the  nerve  in  my  left  thumb 
(was)  disabled  due  to  the  tightness  of  hand- 
cuffs .  .  I  had  acquired  an  impressive  va- 
ginal discharge,  I  was  somewhat  black  and 
blue,  incredibly  filthy  .  .  .  badly  dehydrated, 
nine  povmds  lighter  and  with  protein  and 
chloresterol  levels  abnormally  low." 

Shortly  thereafter,  she  left  Chile.  The 
United  States  has  yet  to  make  a  formal  pro- 
test, as  was  made  In  the  case  of  American 
citizen  Fred  Morris,  who  was  tortured  at 
about  the  same  time  in  Brazil. 

Exhibit  2 
Note  to  Government  op  Chflb 

Note  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  November  27,  1974  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  (dictated  to  the  Office  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  by  a  State  Department  Chile 
desk  officer) . 

"The  Embas.sy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  presents  Its  compliments  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Re- 
public of  ChUe  and  has  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit the  text  of  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  press  in  the  United  States  today. 

"This  article  is  based  upon  statements 
nmde  by  Mrs.  Amy  Congers  OFlaherty,  an 
American  citizen,  who  was  detained  by  au- 
thorities of  the  ChUean  Air  Force  on  Octo- 
ber 11.  1974.  and  released  Into  the  custody 
of  this  Embassy  on  October  24,  1974. 

"The  Embassy  reiterates  previous  expres- 
.sions  of  concern  tliat  counselor  officers  of 
thi.s  Embassy  were  not  informed  of  the  de- 
tention of  an  American  citizen  pursuant  to 
paragraph    IB  of  Article   36  of  the  Vienna 


Convention  on  Cotmselor  relations  of 
AprU  24,  1963. 

"The  Embassy  requests  that  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  InsUtute  an  urgent  iu- 
vestlgaUon  of  Mrs.  O'Flaherty's  treatment 
whUe  under  detention  in  ChUe  and  provide 
this  Embassy  with  a  report  of  the  results  of 
that  Investigation. 

"The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  avails  itself  of  this  t^portunlty  to 
renew  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  RelaUoua 
the  ass\irances  of  its  highest  considerations." 

Exhibit  3 

State   Dfp.\riment  TRANsrr.ipr  of   Radio 

Broadcasts 

chilean  pdc  leader  expe1.i.''d  bt 
government 
Santiago,  Chile.  November  26.— Renan 
Fueutealba,  former  president  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  (PDC)  and  former  senator, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  country.  'Tliis 
decision  was  announced  in  a  communique 
issued  by  the  newly-established  Interior  Min- 
i^!try  Department  of  Public  Order. 

APPEAL    FOR    human    BIGHTS 

Santtaco.  Chile,  November  26.— Former 
president  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
(PDC)  Renan  Fuentealba  latmched  an  ap- 
peal here  today  demanding  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  In  ChUe. 

"We  want  full  respect  for  human  rights 
in  ChUe  as  soon  as  poeslble."  he  told  AFP. 
•in  this  respect  we  are  highly  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  former  PDC  Depuiy 
Claudio  Huepe  has  been  deprived  of  his  free- 
dom without  any  charges  being  lodged 
against  hUn,"  he  said. 

Fuentealba  made  It  clear  that  there  was 
"no  simUarlty"  between  the  mUltary  Junta  s 
economic  policy  and  his  party's  program. 
"At  this  moment  It  is  Important  to  imple- 
ment a  pcrilcy  for  development,  against  In- 
flation, and  for  economic  Independence,  and 
to  redistribute  Income  with  justice  and  re- 
spect for  men."  said  Fuentealba,  who  was 
ChUe's  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
during  the  Frel  government.  "The  poorest 
should  not  be  asked  to  make  the  blgeest 
sacrifice,  nor  the  middle  class  dragged  to 
the  lower  ranks  of  poverty."  he  added. 

"We  are  moving  from  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  state  to  the  con- 
centration of  economic  and  social  power  in 
the  hands  of  small  sectors  which  are  acttu? 
v.ilh  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  without  a  sense 
of  patriotism."  Fuentealba  said.  Fuentealba 
was  PDC  president  six  times,  and  he  was 
again  elected  to  that  position  in  May  1973. 
5  months  before  President  Salvador  Allende 
was  overthrown  by  the  armed  forces.  The 
governing  military  Junta  suspended  the  PDC 
and  all  the  other  opposition  political  orga- 
nizations during  the  Popular  Unity  regime. 
Fuentealba  stated  the  majority  of  ChUeans 
presently  support  the  PDC.  "I  am  sure  that 
the  majority  of  Chileans  feel  that  otu-  solu- 
tion Is  the  best  for  building  a  new  democracy 
and  for  moving  toward  a  new  society  based 
c»  Justice  and  freedom."  he  asserted. 

Fuentealba  said  that  his  party  did  not  sup- 
port the  military  movement  that  overthrew 
President  Salvador  Allende  In  September 
1973.  The  blindness,  uncontrolled  passion, 
and  the  tremendous  confusion  that  existed 
among  many  political  sectors  led  to  the  re- 
sults with  which  we  are  all  famUlar."  he  said, 
while  he  pointed  out  that  the  relationship 
between  his  party  and  the  mUltary  Junta  is 
one  of  mutual  Uidependence. 

On  human  rights  Fuentealba  said:  'We  are 
basi'-ally  democrats:  we  believe  in  man.  his 
dignity  and  his  rights.  We  do  not  want  to 
buUd  an  atheist  socialist  society.  Instead  we 
want  to  build  a  society  based  on  the  basic 
principles  of  Christianity,  democracy,  parti- 
cipation and  pluralism." 

WTien  a.sked  by  AFP  If  his  party  was  vrilllng 
to  form  R  united  front  with  some  Marxist 
p.^nies   In   case  of  an  election.  Fuentealba 
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said:  "True  democrats  of  the  vanguard  who 
want  to  build  a  new  democratic  society  must 
unite  when  It  la  necessary." 

"Partisan  and  personal  selfishness  must  be 
set  aside,  as  well  as  the  hatred  and  Intransl- 
gency  which  led  the  political  system  to  a 
crisis  when  the  activities  of  the  democratic 
system  were  suspended,"  he  conicluded. 

Santiago,  Chile,  November  89. — Interior 
Under  Secretary  MaJ.  Enrique  jMontero  re- 
iterated last  night  over  natlounl  radio  and 
television  the  government's  decision  "to  en- 
force the  political  recei's  at  all  dosts."  Mon- 
tero  also  gave  the  reasons  for  i  he  deporta- 
tion of  former  senator  and  president  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  |JDC)  Renan 
Fuentealba.  Montero  said:  -Mister  Fuen- 
tealba  has  shown  an  uuthl;ikiible  lack  of 
patriotism  by  making  declaratitns  to  a  for- 
eign press  agency  which  echo  tbs  false  accu- 
sation that  human  rights  are  not  being  re- 
spected in  oxir  co\mtry." 

Montero  added:  "Mister  Fueiitealba's  at- 
titude is  not  surprising  If  one  re  rails  that  on 
13  September  1973  he  signed  a  declaration — 
together  with  other  PDC  leailers.  among 
condemning  the  ousting"  of  wlifit  it  termed 
the  "constitutional  governmeat"  (passage 
indlstmct]  indirectly  to  the  d^laration  of 
solidarity  with  Fuentealba  tttat  66  PDC 
leaders  headed  by  former  President  Eduardo 
Frel  Issued  yesterday,  Montero 'said:  "It  is 
appropriate  to  make  it  clear  that  those  pol- 
iticians who  use  every  opportuiilty  to  make 
news  under  the  belief  tliat  by  orealiiig  con- 
flict situations  they  will  creati  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  to  political  negotiations  are 
absolutely  WTong.  This  is  an  authoritarian 
govenunent  which  will  impose  its  authority 
even  If  it  has  to  be  linrsh  and  ij'uthles.s." 

Moreover,  Chief  of  State  d*n.  Augusto 
Pinochet  said  In  regard  to  the  d«>ortatlon  of 
former  Senator  Fuentealba:  "| Words  indis- 
tinct] was  forced  to  deport  hi«i  because  he 
was  sowing  discord." 


Exhibit  4 

Report  on  the  Status  of  Hum^  Rights  in 

Chile 

Note  dated  October  31,  1974,  Addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Permaneni  Council  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Amtrican  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights  transmitting  the 
"Report  on  the  Status  of  Humijn  Rlglits  in 
"Chile"  prepared  by  the  CommisslDn. 
CHAPTSH  xvi — conclusiIdns 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  baokground  In- 
formation, and  particularly  aster  having 
made  on-the-spot  obscrvationi  during  a 
brief  but  very  intensive  mission,  the  Com- 
mission has  collected  Informaition,  which, 
after  rational  analysis,  it  feels  1# sufficient  to 
assert  that,  under  the  regime  Uistituted  In 
Chile  beginning  September  11,  19i3,  extremely 
serious  violations  of  human  rigats  occurred. 

The  Commission  realizes  thw  exceptional 
circumstances  which  resulted  lit 
of   that   regime,    with   the   emj 
force  and  bitter  confrontation, 
count  as  violations   of   humar 
losses  of  life  that  occurred  on 
the  first  few  days  of  this  procej 
may  entirely  avoid  the  considei 
otherwise  would  be  essential,  i\ 
Illegality  and  the  justice  or  Inj^ 
actions  of  the  previous  regime, 
is  outside  Its  competence. 

But,  after  having  examined  thi 
sequent  to  the  consolidation  •  3f  the  new 
Government,  determined  the  cd  itent  of  the 
measures  Issued  by  the  Junta 
Jails  and  detention  camps  for  t  >lltlcal  pris- 
oners, had  access  to  mass  coj  miunicatlon 
media,  interrogated  hundred?  <) '  persons  of 
all  social  levels  and  political  ai  Bliatlon,  re- 
viewed judicial  files,  attended  \ifar  Councils, 
contacted  various  national  and 
agencies  aiding  many  people 
months,   and   after   having   trai 
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performance  of  Its  duties,  to  widely  separate 
places  In  the  territory  of  Chile,  the  Commis- 
sion has  arrived  at  the  firm  conviction  that 
on  some  occasions  by  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  through  its  official  measures, 
and  on  other  occasions  by  action  of  Its 
agents  (in  the  latter  cases  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  actions  of  such 
agents  are  in  response  to  orders  received 
from  their  siiperlors)  very  serious  violations 
have  been  committed  In  Chile — by  acts  of 
commission  or  omission  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment— against  the  following  human 
rights,  which  are  set  lorth  In  International 
documents  signed  by  that  country: 

1.  Right  to  Hjc.  While  executions  by  shoot- 
ing without  prior  trial  In  the  application 
of  the  so-called  "law  of  fight",  had  ceased, 
the  right  to  life  could  not  be  considered  ade- 
quately protected  In  the  proceedings  of  War 
Councils,  which  had  handed  down  and  re- 
peatedly were  handing  down,  death  penal- 
ties In  circtimstances  that  do  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  due  process.  The  fact 
that  the  sentences  had  been  commuted  in 
most  cases  did  not  eliminate  the  certain 
risk  to  the  right  to  life  implied  by  such 
proceedings,  nor  was  It  enough  to  erase  the 
tremendous  harm  caused  to  the  accused  and 
his  family  during  the  period  of  uncertainty 
as  to  what  would  finally  occur.  (See  Art.  1 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man ) . 

2.  Right  to  personal  safety.  This  right  had 
been  and  was  directly  and  seriously  violated 
by  the  practice  of  psychological  and  physical 
abuse  in  the  form  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment.  This  is  the  conclusion  from  coin- 
ciding statements  and  testimony  from  per- 
sons of  the  most  varied  social  condition,  of 
very  varied  cultural  levels  and  opposing  po- 
litical convictions,  who  were  detained  or 
were  residing  in  widely  separated  places.  The 
Commission  has  seen  and  heard  persons  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  such  abuses  and  has 
collected  convincing  statements  and  testi- 
mony regarding  cases  of  violation  of  the 
right  of  personal  safety,  consisting  in  torture, 
abuse  and  Inhuman  treatment  which,  be- 
cause of  their  Intensity  and  probable  conse- 
q\iences,  also  Involve  on  occasion  actual 
threats  to  the  right  to  life.  The  use  of  elec- 
tric shock,  the  threat  of  harm  to  close  rela- 
tives, sexual  attacks,  covering  the  person 
with  a  hood,  blindfolding  the  person  for 
weeks,  etc..  are  reasonably  proven  facts.  (See 
Arts.  I  and  XVII  of  the  above-mentioned 
American  Declaration).  The  Commission 
does  not  assert  that  a  "policy  of  torture"  was 
practiced  or  might  have  been  practiced,  but 
It  Is  In  a  position  to  assert  that  no  effective 
"policy  against  torture"  had  been  carried 
out. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Commission's 
Interviews  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Defense,  they  stated  their  concern 
regarding  this  subject  and  Indicated  it  was 
the  firm  Intent  of  the  Chilean  Government 
to  eliminate  torture,  and  if  any  cases  were 
found,  to  punish  those  responsible.  To  that 
end,  they  requested  any  a.ssistance  that  the 
Commission  might  provide. 

3.  Right  to  personal  liberty.  Ten  months 
after  the  events  of  September,  around  5.500 
persons  remained  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
according  to  figures  supplied  by  some  of  the 
ministers.  Many  of  these  persons  had  been 
arrested  without  any  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  they  continued  In  deten- 
tion without  being  brought  before  the 
courts,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  vmder  the  supervision  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  situation  was  even  more  serious 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  also  many 
persons  regarding  whom  It  was  not  known 
whether  they  were  free  or  Imprisoned,  or 
even  whether  they  were  living  or  dead.  (See 
Arts.  VIII  and  XV  of  the  American  Decla- 
ration). 


4.  Remedy  of  amparo  and  habeas  corpus. 
The  remedy  of  amparo  had  been  rendered 
absolutely  ineffective,  since  the  Magistrates 
of  the  Judiciary  were  satisfied  with  replies 
from  the  Ministries,  that  such  and  such  a 
person  was  detained  "by  virtue  of  the  powers 
authorized  under  a  state  of  siege",  or  that 
he  was  not  detained,  without  investigating 
the  evidence  provided  by  the  petitioner.  The 
Magistrates  did  not  require  that  the  pris- 
oner be  brought  before  them  to  verify  that 
he  was  alive,  or  to  determine  where  he  was 
detained,  or  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  keeping 
him  prisoner  in  Jails  or  together  with  com- 
mon criminals,  etc.,  were  being  complied 
with.  (See  Art.  XVIII  of  the  American 
Declaration) . 

5.  Guarantees  of  due  process.  These  guar- 
antees were  found  to  be  seriously  affected. 
In  many  cases,  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
court  established  by  law  prior  to  the  alleged 
offense,  and  in  general  the  right  to  a  reg- 
ular  trial  had  been  violated  and  was  being 
violated.  Retroactive  application  of  the 
"stale  of  war"  has  constituted  a  flagrant 
violation  of  basic  rights.  Statements  made 
by  the  accused,  under  the  pressure  of  psy- 
chological or  physical  torture,  to  the  arrest- 
ing official  rather  than  to  the  trial  judge, 
have  been  taken  as  "confessions".  The  pro- 
ceedings of  War  Councils  have  constituted 
a  massive  violation  of  the  guarantees  of  due 
process.  (See  Art.  XXVI  of  the  American 
Declaration). 

6.  Freedom  of  expression  and  communica- 
tion of  thought  and  of  information.  None  of 
the  mass  communication  media  are  free  to 
disseminate  thought  or  inform  the  public. 
Tliese  media  operate  between  the  extremes 
of  censorship  and  self-censorship.  Official 
pressure  was  being  exerted  also  on  publish- 
ing houses.  As  a  general  rule,  those  media 
coMld  only  publish  news  and  ideas  approved 
by  the  auihonties.  (See  Art.  IV  of  tlie 
American  Declaration) . 

7.  Righ  t  of  assembly.  The  right  was  virtually 
suspended  (See  Article  XXI  of  the  American 
Declaration) . 

8.  Freedom  of  association.  Political  parties, 
agencies,  organizations  and  movements  have 
been  dls.solved  or  declared  "in  recess",  which 
means  the  prohibition  of  any  kind  of  polit- 
ical activity  in  the  broad  sense.  Other  or- 
ganizations, like  labor  unions  for  example, 
are  ptevented  from  any  effective  action.  (See 
Art.  XXII  of  the  American  Declaration). 

9.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  equality  before 
the  lajc.  Tlie  Commission  found  that,  as  a 
result  of  Decree-Law  77,  Marxism  Is  general- 
ly considered  as  a  felony.  The  term  "Marx- 
Ism"  is  used  as  though  It  were  a  label  for  a 
crime.  Consequently,  any  Individual  profess- 
ing Marxist  ideology  is  considered  as  a 
criminal,  regardless  of  whether  he  can  be 
shown  to  have  actually  committed  acts  de- 
fined as  crimes  under  criminal  law.  He  can 
therefore  be  punished  for  "what  he  is"  or 
for  "what  he  thinks"  regardless  of  "what  he 
does".  The  commission  of  the  same  act  In  the 
same  circtimstances  can  give  rise  to  different 
legal  consequences  depending  on  the  per- 
.sons  who  committed  the  act  and  their  poHt- 
Ical  ideology,  without  any  rule  of  Justice  or 
reasonableness  to  Justify  such  disparity  of 
treatment.  (See  Arts.  IV,  II  and  XVII  of  the 
American   Declaration ) . 

10.  Political  rights.  Such  rights  have  been 
abolished.  Since  the  stippression  of  represent- 
ative bodies  has  been  accompanied  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  voters'  register,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government,  It  will  talie  >ears 
to  reconstruct,  no  possibility  is  seen  of  a 
fairly  rapid  return  to  normalcy  in  these  in- 
stitutions. I  See  Arts.  XX  and  XVIII  of  the 
American  Declaration). 

It  can  be  asserted  in  conclusion  that  the 
Commls.'^ion's  on-the-spot  findings  show  that 
under  the  regime  instituted  on  September 
11,  1973,  In  Chile,  repeated  violations  have 
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occurred  of  the  rights  set  forth  In  Articles 

I,  II,  IV,  vni,  xxvn,  xxviii.  xx,  xxi, 

XXII.    XXV.    and    XXVI    of   the    American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man, 

CHAPTER  XVII RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  On  July  29,  the  Commission  sent  to 
tlie  Government  of  Chile  the  preliminary 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  note 
transcribed  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report. 

2.  After  reaching  the  conclusions  sum- 
marized in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Com- 
mission feels  it  is  its  duty  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  that  Govern- 
ment : 

1.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  1  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man, 
and  with  the  pomptness  reqtnred  by  these 
circumstances,  an  exhaustive,  detailed, 
speedy,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
following  acts  should  be  ordered: 

(a)  The  imposition  of  cruel  conditions 
of  living,  punishment  and  forced  labor  on 
certain  prisoners,  as  occurred  for  example 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  confined  on 
Dawson  Island. 

(b)  The  use  of  psychological  and  physical 
torture  in  the  following  establishments:  38 
Londres  Street  in  Santiago;  Air  Force  War 
School  in  Santiago;  a  section  of  the  Santi- 
ago Military  Hospital;  Central  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigations  in  Santiago  (a  place  known  as 
"La  Patllla");  Tejas  Verdes;  and  the  Navy 
ship  "Esmeralda"; 

(c)  The  reception  of  persons  arriving  at 
Tres  Alamos,  the  Santiago  Central  JaU  and 
Capuchinos.  TeJas  Verdes  and  Buen  Pastor 
detention  centers  with  visible  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  torture  or  maltreat- 
ment, without  the  officials  of  those  estab- 
lishments having  denounced  such  facts  to 
their  superiors; 

(d)  The  conduct  of  the  officials  who  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  have  been  indicated  in 
this  report  as  performing,  participating. 
Instigating  or  covering  up  the  acts  indicated 
in  the  above  points. 

The  Commission  feels  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation should  be  carried  out  so  that: 
a)  unity  of  viewpoint  may  be  ensured  in 
establishing  and  evaluating  the  facts,  for 
which  purposes  the  persons  performing  this 
task  should  be  able  to  take  action  through- 
out the  territory  of  the  country,  and  b) 
any  reasonable  possibility  of  suspicion  that 
those  responsible  for  the  investigation  do 
not  have  the  essential  Independence  and 
resources  to  properly  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion may  be  excluded  a  priori. 

The  Commission  considers,  finally,  that 
this  mission  must  comprise  the  exact  iden- 
tification of  those  responsible  for  the  facts 
indicated  in  this  recommendation,  for  their 
subsequent  trial  by  regular  judicial  officials 
of  Chile  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
provisions  of  Chilean  law. 

2.  That,  In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Article  XXV  of  the  American 
Declaration  a  rapid  survey  should  be  made  of 
the  status  of  all  persons  who  are  still  deprived 
of  their  liberty  without  any  charges  being 
brought  against  them,  in  order  to  release  all 
those  who  do  not  constitute  a  serious  and 
certain  danger  for  the  maintenance  ol  public 
peace. 

3  That,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Article  XVIII  of  the  American 
Declaration,  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  Chilean  Government  Jtinta. 
precise  rules  should  be  enacted  to  ensure 
that  even  in  "time  or  state  of  war.",  when, 
during  the  state  of  siege,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  in  exercise  of  the  exceptional 
authority  granted  to  him  by  Article  72.17  of 
the  Constitution,  orders  the  arrest  of  a  per- 
son, petitions  of  amparo  and  liabeas  corpus 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  before  a  civil  Judge, 
and  the  intervention  of  that  Judge,  shall  re- 


quire administrative  officials  to  bring  the 
prisoner  before  the  Judge,  to  provide  Wm 
with  a  complete  copy  of  the  decree  under 
wiilch  the  detention  was  ordered,  to  Inform 
him  exactly  where  the  prisoner  Is  being  de- 
tained, and  to  Inform  him  immediately  of 
any  subsequent  transfer  to  another  place  of 
detention. 

4.  That,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Article  XVI  of  the  American 
Declaration,  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  Government  junta,  a  remedy 
of  review  should  be  established  to  make  pos- 
sible a  full  examination  of  all  of  the  ver- 
dicts handed  down  by  the  Councils  of  War, 
in  order  to  verify  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  decide  on  their  validity,  ap- 
propriateness and,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  penalties  imposed, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  verdicts  hi 
which  by  whatever  route,  or  by  resorting  to 
whatever  argument,  there  has  been  retro- 
active application  of  the  "state  of  war"  or 
more  severe  rules  than  those  In  force  at  the 
time  the  allegedly  unlawful  acts  began,  or 
penalties  have  been  imposed  only  becaxise 
of  the  ideas  or  convictions  of  the  accused. 

5  That,  In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Articles  I  and  XIV  of  the 
American  Declaration,  the  means  available 
to  the  office  responsible  for  locating  persons 
detained  or  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown 
should  be  expanded  by  requiring  all  officials 
In  charge  of  establishments  of  any  kind 
where  persons  are  detained  to  submit,  within 
the  brief  period  that  may  be  set  for  the  pin- 
pose  and  under  the  strictest  responsibUlty 
a  detailed  list  of  such  persons,  indicating 
the  name  they  claim  and  the  name  on  the 
identification  "document,  if  the  two  are  not 
the  same;  date  of  birth:  complete  address  at 
their  last  residence  or  that  of  their  family. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  the  prisoner,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  the  Government  stated,  there  are 
often  serious  difficulties  In  identifying  per- 
sons because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  have  several  identification  docu- 
ments under  different  names.  The  Central 
Information  Office  should  process  all  such 
data,  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  reports 
requested  from  them  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  parents  of  persons  presumed  to  be  im- 
prisoned, or  by  any  lawyer  so  requesting. 
The  Director  of  the  establishments  to  which 
we  have  referred  should  be  required  to  re- 
port by  telegram,  within  24  hours,  on  any 
release  or  new  admission  that  occurs. 

6.  That,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Article  XVin  of  the  American 
Declaration,  Independent  labor  covirts  should 
be  speedily  reestablished  and  the  special  pro- 
visions contained  in  Decree-Law  32  should 
be  eliminated. 

7.  Tliat,  in  order  to  safegxiard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Article  XX  of  the  American 
Declaration,  steps  to  effect  the  most  rapid 
reconstruction  of  the  voters  register  with 
the  assistance  of  modern  techniques  should 
be  immediately  adopted  so  that  the  citizens 
of  Chile  will  be  able  to  exercise  their  political 
rights  without  unnecessary  delay. 

8.  That,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Article  IV  of  the  American 
Declaration,  steps  should  be  adopted  to  pro- 
gressively restore  freedom  of  expression  of 
thought,  both  by  individuals  and  through 
the  mass  communication  media,  without 
prejudice  to  holding  responsible  those  who 
might  abuse  the  exercise  of  that  freedom, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ordinary  law 
on  the  subject. 

9.  That,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  rights 
referred  to  in  Articles  I,  Vni.  and  XV  of  the 
American  Declaration,  consideration  should 
be  given  in  the  future  reform  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  lessening  the  Presidents  author- 
ity during  a  state  of  siege,  by  granting  to 
prisoners  who  are  not  charged  with  a  crime 
the  right  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  country. 
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Protection  of  Human  Rights  In  Chile 

Besolutlon  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly [on  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee]. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Convinced  of  its  responsibility  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote 
and  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all, 

Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
everyone  has  the  right  to  Ufe,  liberty  and 
security  of  person  and  the  right  not  to  be 
subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or 
exile  or  to  torture  or  cruel.  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment. 

Recalling  also  its  resolution  3059  (XXVIII) 
of  2  November  1973. 

Taking  into  account  the  deep  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
about  reports  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
relating  to  gross  and  massive  violations  of 
human  rights  In  Chile,  particularly  those 
involving  a  threat  to  human  life  and  liberty, 

Taking  note  of  the  appeal  made  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  its  resolu- 
tion of  1873  (LVI)  of  17  May  1974.  to  the 
Chilean  authorities  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  restore  and  safeguard  basiJ  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  that 
country,  particularly  in  those  cases  involv- 
ing a  threat  to  human  life  and  liberty. 

Noting  that  the  Sub-Commission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  in  its  resolution  8  (XXVII)  of  21 
August  1974,>  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
Chilean  authorities  to  respect  the  Universal 
Declaraiton  of  Human  Rights  and  to  comply 
with  the  International  Convenants  on  Hu- 
man Rights  =  signed  and  ratified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile, 

Noting  also  that  the  International  Labour 
Conference,  in  its  resolution  X  of  24  June 
1974,'  urged  the  Chilean  authorities,  inter 
alia,  to  cease  violations  of  human  rights  and 
trade  union  rights,  to  guarantee  the  life  and 
freedom  of  arrested,  deported  or  imprisoned 
worker ,,  militant  workers  and  trade  union 
leaders  and  members  of  any  political  party,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  torture,  to  close 
down  the  concentration  camps  and  to 
abolish  the  special  tribunals,  and  decided  to 
urge  the  speedy  expedition  to  Chile  of  the 
Fact-Findiug  and  Conciliation  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Association  as  well  as  the 
setting  up  of  a  commission  of  Inquiry-, 

Considering  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
appeals  made  by  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  system,  gross  and  massive  violations 
of  human  rights,  such  as  arbitrary  arrest, 
torture  and  cruel.  Inhuman  and  degarding 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  and  de- 
tainees, including  former  members  of  the 
Chilean  Government  and  Parliament,  con- 
tinue to  be  reported, 

1.  Expresses  its  deepest  concern  that  con- 
stant fiagrant  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  Chile 
continue  to  be  reported; 

2.  Reiterates  Its  repudiation  of  all  forms 
of  torture  and  other  cruel.  Inhuman  o--  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment; 

3.  Urges  the  Chilean  authorities  to  re- 
spect fully  the  principles  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  restore  and  safeguard 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, particularly  those  involving  a  threat 
to  human  life  and  liberty,  to  release  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  detained  without  charge 
or  Imprisoned  .solely  for  political  reasons  and 
to  continue  to  grant  safe  conduct  to  those 
who  desire  it; 


»  A  '9767.  annex  II. 

=  General  Assembly  resolution  2200  A 
(XXI) ,  annex.  74-31304 

'  International  Labour  Office,  Official  Bul- 
letin, vol.  LVII,  No.  1,  1974,  p.  40. 
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4.  Endorses  ihe  recommendation  made  by 
the  Sub-Commlsstou  on  Prevention  oX  DlB- 
crlnUnatiou  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  In 
lt«  resolution  8  (XXVII),  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  at  its  thirty-first  aes- 
slon  study  the  reported  vIolatlon$  of  human 
rights  In  Chile,  with  particular  iteference  to 
torture  and  cruel,  Inhuman  o»j  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment; 

5.  Bequests  the  President  of  the  twenty- 
nlntb  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and 
the  Secretary-General  to  assist  lin  any  way 
they  may  deem  appropriate  In  the  re-estab- 
Ilshmeut  of  baste  human  rights  4iid  funda- 
mental freedoms  In  Chile  In  ttie  light  of 
paragraph  3  above;  I 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oene^al  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Us 
thirtieth  session  on  the  action  taken  and 
progress  achieved  under  paragraj^bs  3  to  S 
above. 

Exhibit  6 

Latik  Amesican  SrtTDiES  Association. 

GitinesvUle,  Fla.,  November  25, 1974. 
Senator  Edward  Kenncdt,  I 

Senate  Office  Building.  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  your  twin  capacities  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  8ubcommltt*e  to  Investigate 
Problems  Connected  with  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees, and  as  sponsor  of  an  amendment  to 
cut  all  military  aid  to  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment. 

Acting  under  resolutions  pa.ssed  by  the 
general  membership  of  the  Latin  American 
Studies  Association,  the  ExecutWe  Council 
and  officers  of  the  Association  decided  at  their 
last  meeting  to  send  the  followi) 
to  you : 

We  strongly  support  Congress 
posals  to  cut  off  all  military  at< 
Such  aid  to  a  government  which 
atlcally  been  found  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
fundamental  civil  and  human  rights  of  Its 
own  citizens  is  incompatible  wltff  the  basic 
tenets  of  a  humane  and  democratic  foreign 
policy.  1 

We  also  urge  that  entry  Into  ftie  United 
States  be  facilitated  for  those  Chileans  and 
other  Latin  Americans  who  have  bad  to,  or 
will  have  to,  leave  Cliile  because  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  military  government.  Eased 
entry  to  the  United  States  has  been  granted 
In  the  past  to  Hungarians  and  Cubans, 
among  otliers.  We  believe  that  the  same  logic 
applied  then  should  now  be  applied  to 
the  Chilean  situation. 

The  officers  and  Executive  Council  of  the 
Latin  American  Studies  Association  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  and  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  whatever  way  possible  on 
these  and  related  matters  of  mxitual  concern. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  R.  Facen. 
Vice  President  and  President  Elect. 

Exhibit  7 
Chilean  PAnLiAMENTASiANS  DetJiined 

Senators:  Hugo  Miranda,  Luis  Corvalun. 
Ernesto  Aranada,  Anoclomo  Jule,  Jorge 
Montes.  Erich  Sobnacke. 

Deputies:  Laufa  Allende,  Ameuda  Alta- 
mlrano.  Claudlo  Huepe.  Alexandre  Jlliberto, 
Andres  Sepulveda,  Ivan  Qulntaua,  Alexandre 
Perez,  Camllo  Salvo. 

Deputy  Gaston  Lobos  was  allegeil  to  have 
been  Icilled.  Y 

IS    THERE    AN    RCONoMICS    FOR    SCSTAINING 
HUMANITY? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
James  H.  Oliphant  Forum  in  New  York 
City  on  November  12,  Senator  Hatfield 
delivered  an  address  on  International 
food  and  development  policies  that  most 
certainly  desei-ves  our  close  attention, 
particularly  as  we   again   consider   the 


Foreign  A&sistance  Act.  While  willing  to 
sharply  increase  funding  for  traditional 
programs  In  order  to  meet  present  emer- 
gency needs,  Senator  Hattield  Is  not 
content  to  stick  with  "more  of  the  same" 
indefinitely,  and  suggests  how  our  pres- 
ent policies  might  be  changed  so  that 
those  who  have  the  greatest  need  can 
receive  the  most  aid. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  another  par- 
ticipant in  the  forum,  remarked  that  this 
was  the  best  speech  he  had  heard  any 
Senator  give  on  the  subject.  Given  Mr. 
Galbraith's  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
that  is  an  enviable  commendation.  I  rec- 
ommend the  Senators  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues' reading,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Is  There  an  Economics  fob  Sustaining 
Humanity? 
(By  Senator  Marie  O.  Hatfield) 
It  is  a  plea.sure  to  be  with  you  today  and 
participate  in  this  year's  Oliphant  Porum, 
devoted  to  an  exploration  of  the  topic,  "The 
Search    for    a    New    EqaUll>rlum — Political- 
Economic  Meaning  in  the  Seventies." 

Searching  for  a  new  equilibrium  is  by  no 
means  an  original  undertaking,  and  all  too 
often  it  has  been  little  more  than  an  aca- 
demic exercise.  At  this  time  It  Is  particularly 
urgent,  however,  that  the  search  be  genuine, 
penetrating,  and  imaginative,  and  that  what- 
ever meaning  we  derive  from  our  efforts  by 
humane  and  refreshing,  and  not  simply  an- 
other rehasli  of  the  same  perceptions  and 
philosophies  that  make  these  endeavors 
continually  nece.ssary 

ITiis  is  not  a  time  when  mere  tinkering 
will  do.  The  world  Is  very  near  the  brink,  in 
part  by  virtue  of  the  political-economic 
"equilibrium"  we  have  made  for  ourselves  in 
the  last  400  years.  We  are  in  an  Interreguuxn, 
between  the  ages  of  affluence  and  scarcity; 
confused  and  uncertain  about  the  past,  we 
have  hardly  begun  the  attempt  to  grasp  the 
future.  Our  political  and  economic  Institu- 
tions have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  for  good  reason.  Despite  a  most  Inter- 
esting and  promising  history  of  two  hundred 
years,  the  bicentennial  we  will  celebrate  in 
this  country  two  years  from  now  will  not  cap 
our  success  in  eliminating  poverty,  hatred, 
ignorance  or  war  and  substltuOng  peace, 
Justice,  freedom  and  dignity  for  our  citi- 
zens. Rather,  as  Wendell  Berry  has  put  It, 
"as  a  Tiation  we  no  longer  have  a  future  that 
we  can  Imagine  and  desire  .  .  .  We  have  be- 
come the  worshippers  and  evangelists  of  a 
technology  and  wealth  and  powt-r  which  sur- 
pass the  comprehension  of  most  of  us,  and 
for  which  the  wisest  of  us  have  failed  to 
conceive  an  aim.  And  we  have  become  as  a 
consequence,  more  dangerous  to  ourselves 
fl:id  to  the  world  than  we  are  yet  able  to 
know." 

Our  coniusion  and  uncertainty  have  driven 
us  into  the  retreat  of  cynicism  and  apoca- 
lypse, both  of  which  paralyze  our  Imagina- 
tions. Cynicism  mocks  all  meaning,  whether 
it  be  the  truth  or  deception,  and  becomes 
self-fulfilling  In  Its  low  estimate  of  man. 
I'alk  of  apocalypse  Is  provocative,  but,  as 
Richard  Falk  has  noted.  Insofar  as  it  per- 
-suades  it  also  immobilizes.  Rekindling  our 
Imaginations  and  our  hopes  will  certainly 
not  be  easy,  and  it  may  be  that  In  the  end  we 
will  go  only  part  way  with  Faulkner,  settling 
for  the  belief  that  man  will  simply  endure. 
But  that  would  be  a  great  failure,  and  a  liv- 
ing death  for  millions. 

Today  I  am  asking,  "is  there  an  economics 
to  sustain  humanity?"  becau-oe  I  have  Just 
returned   from   the   World   Food   Conference 


and  am  convinced  thai  there  can  be  no  new 
"equlllbrluin,''  no  political  and  economic 
meaning  for  the  seventies,  tf  we  are  not  able 
to  solve  tba  intricate  problecns  of  world  food. 
I  want  to  speak  of  those  problems,  suggest 
some  solutions  and  discard  others,  and  fi- 
nally Issue  a  challenge  to  **re-vislon"  our 
culture. 

The  present  world  food  crisis  emerged  sud- 
denly in  1972  with  global  bad  weather,  the 
disappearance  of  the  unassuming  Peruvian 
anchovy,  and  a  variety  of  other  factors  that 
caused  the  first  decline  in  world  food  pro- 
duction In  20  years  as  the  demands  of  pop- 
ulation and  affluence  continued  unabated. 
World  production  of  cereals  fell  by  33  mil- 
lion tons  at  a  time  when  It  should  have  been 
growing  at  25  million  tons  a  year  to  meet 
world  demand.  There  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  output  in  1973 — about  4% — but 
production  still  declined  In  certain  areas, 
such  as  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  The  1970- 
71  period  marked  the  highest  level  of  food 
pnxluction  per  capita  In  the  developing  na- 
tions since  World  War  II.  Since  that  time 
per  capita  production  has  declined,  and  not 
even  the  1973  increase  matched  the  per- 
capita  production  levels  of  the  1970-71 
period. 

The  result:  Import  demand  climbed 
steeply,  resen-e  stocks  evaporated,  and  prices 
soared.  World  trade  In  wheat  Increased  from 
62  million  tons  in  71-72  to  68  million  tons 
in  72-73.  Wheat  stocks  of  the  main  exporting 
countries  fell  40%  from  49  million  tons  In 
71-72  to  29  million  tons  in  72-73.  By  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  U.S.  wheat  for  export  cost  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  In  1972. 

The  high-income  countries  as  a  whole, 
with  about  30%  of  the  world's  population, 
accounted  for  51  %  of  the  total  consumption 
of  cereals  for  all  uses  In  1969-71.  The  370 
million  tons  of  grain  used  annually  In  these 
countries  for  livestock  feed  alone  in  1969-71 
was  greater  than  the  total  human  consump- 
tion of  cereals  In  China  and  India  com- 
bined. We  in  the  United  States  consume 
nearly  a  ton  of  grain  per  capita  each  year, 
but  only  about  160  pounds  of  It  directly. 
Most  of  the  remainder  is  fed  to  animals; 
some  of  it  Is  used  to  make  beer  and  liquor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  people  of  the 
world  have  an  average  of  only  400  pounds 
of  cereal  grain  to  eat  each  year,  nearly  all 
of  it  consumed  directly.  These  consumption 
levels  have  strained  production  capacity  to 
the  point  that  we  have  reserves  sufficient  for 
only  27  days  of  annual  food  consumption, 
down  from  95  days  in  1961.  World  food  sup- 
plies of  basic  foodstuffs  and  food  grains  are 
pertlously  dependent  on  the  harvest  of  a 
single  sea-son,  and  a  widespread  crop  failure 
In  any  major  producing  area  In  1974-75  could 
well  mean  catastrophe. 

The  prospects  for  Increased  production,  at 
lesist  those  based  on  "more  of  the  same," 
are  not  bright.  The  long-term  average  in- 
crease In  world  food  production  has  exceeded 
population  growth  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  However,  the  rate  of  lncrea.se 
has  been  slowing  in  most  major  areas.  While 
total  food  production  has  Increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  in  the  developed  and  devel- 
oping nations,  the  per  capita  production  in- 
crease In  the  developing  nations  has  been 
much  less  than  that  In  the  rich  countries. 
In  1961-63,  per  capita  production  in  tl.e 
developing  countries  was  about  one-thlid 
that  In  the  developed  countries.  Food  pro- 
duction per  capita  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries was  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  that 
in  the  developed  countries  In  1971-73.  Ob- 
viously, the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is 
widening.  Some  Individual  developing  na- 
tions have  not  done  even  this  well:  In  about 
40';.  of  the  developing  countries,  food  nro- 
duction  failed  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth  In  the  period  1962-72. 

Ambitious  development  plans  arc  not 
being  fulfilled.  The  United  Nations  reports 
that  of  66  national  development  plans  for 
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47  countries,  production  targets  have  ijeen 
ir^et  in  only  17  cases.  Similarly,  the  4'o  an- 
nual rate  of  Increase  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion In  developing  countries  proposed  for 
ir.e  second  U.N.  Development  Decade  has  so 
tar  not  been  met  in  any  region.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  annual  increase  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
toiision  of  ar.able  land  has  exceeded  the  0.7% 
annual  rate  proposed  by  the  FAO  iFood  and 
Agriculture  Organization)  for  tiie  period 
1961-63  to  1985.  In  other  words,  yield 
improvements  have  been  disappointing.  The 
FAO  has  laid  gi-eat  stress  on  yield  Improve- 
inent,  to  be  accomplished  primarily  through 
more  irrigation,  better  seeds,  and  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides.  Yet  irriga- 
tion has  not  Increased  as  hoped,  and  tlie 
shortage  of  power  for  pumping  has  further 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  already  limited 
facilities. 

World  fertilizer  consumption  has  exceeded 
production  In  the  past  few  years,  and  while 
consumption  by  the  developing  countries  Is 
increasing  faster  than  In  the  developed  coun- 
tries, it  Is  still  only  15';^  of  the  world's  total 
consumption.  Most  of  their  fertilizer  must  be 
Imported.  The  energy  shortage,  lack  of  pro- 
duction capacity,  and.  soaring  prices  all 
helped  create  a  shortfall  of  about  1.5  million 
tons  of  fertilizer,  about  15',  of  the  develop- 
ing covintries'  total  supply.  The  loss  could 
mean  a  reduction  of  12  million  tons  in  cereal 
production.  In  the  United  States  alone,  we 
use  2  million  tons  of  fertilizer  on  our  lawns, 
gardens,  golf  courses,  and  football  fields. 
Thus  countries  like  India,  for  lack  of  a  pound 
of  fertilizer  costing  15  cents,  fall  to  giow  10 
pounds  of  wheat  that  they  must  buy  on  the 
world  market  for  at  least  $1 . 

The  "Green  Revolution"  is  far  short  of  an 
unqualified  success:  the  high-yield  varieties 
of  grain  require  heavy  inputs  of  water  and 
fertilizer,  both  scarce  and  costly:  and  strains 
developed  In  one  area  are  not  necessarily 
suited  to  another.  In  addition,  the  financial 
benefits  have  been  enjoyed  primarily  by  the 
already  established,  while  the  poor  remain 
poor. 

And  finally,  improvement  in  the  rural  in- 
stitutions and  government  services  regarded 
as  a  major  stumbling  block  to  increased  food 
production  in  the  developing  coimtries,  has 
been  agonizingly  slow  and.  to  date,  inade- 
quate. Agrarian  reform  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
tortions and  handicaps  of  a  "dual  economy" 
of  a  few  large  landowners  and  many  poor 
peasants  has  not  been  accomplished  to  any 
significant  extent.  Those  services  that  have 
been  provided,  like  the  green  revolution,  are 
largely  directed  to  large-scale  producing 
units  and  not  to  the  rural  poor,  who  remain 
marginal  at  best. 

It  Is  a  testimony  to  the  amoral  ity  and  In- 
humanity of  our  economics  that  these  fig- 
ures do  not  ordinarily  move  us;  that  we  see 
these  things  in  terras  of  bushels,  not  shat- 
tered human  lives.  The  U.N.  estimates  that 
one  half  of  all  child  deaths  are  in  some  way 
attributable  to  malnxitrition;  the  percentage 
of  the  population  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries who  must  try  to  exist  with  food  de- 
ficlences  ranges  up  to  30 ''i  or  higher  In 
some  areas,  and  amounts  to  over  434  million 
people  m  total,  probably  more.  Elie  Shneour, 
author  of  The  Matnmirished  Mind,  believes 
that  at  least  half  of  the  world's  population 
has  endured  a  period  of  severe  nutritional 
deprivation  during  childhood.  This  is  a 
serious  business,  for  malnourlshment  in  the 
early  years  of  life  causes  irremedlal  brain 
damage.  A  study  conducted  in  Mexico  a  few 
years  ago  showed  that  children  severely  un- 
dernourished before  the  age  of  five  averaged 
13  points  lower  in  I.Q.  than  those  receiv- 
l:ig  sufficient  nutrition. 

The  urban  poor,  particularly  those  who 
have  recently  been  driven  off  the  land  or 
fled  to  the  city  in  search  of  a  future,  are 
most  vulnerable  to  malnutrition.  For  ex- 
ample, the  U.N.  rep>orts  that  22%  of  the 
urban   households   in  northeast   Brazil   are 


in  the  lowest-income  group  and  have  a 
per-capita  Intake  of  1200-1500  calories  a 
day.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  rural  poor 
In  the  same  area  fall  into  the  lowest-income 
group,  but  average  a  per-capita  intake  of 
1500-1800  calories  a  day. 

Tlie  Immediate  effect  of  malnutrition  Is 
obvious  and  appalling.  Its  long-term  impact 
on  our  world  cannot  be  fully  known  yet. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  "we  have  not  yet 
reaped  the  whirlwind  of  the  fammes  that 
have  pinched  the  brains  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  several  of  our  continents  in  the  past 
10  years."  (Dr.  Richard  Selzer,  Harpers,  June 
1974.1 

The  foregoing  ts  a  capsule  assessment  of 
the  present  situation  only.  Briefly,  the  future 
world  demand  for  food  looks  like  this: 

Between  1970  and  1985,  food  demand  In 
developed  countries  Is  expected  to  rise  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.5';  ;  that  means  a  26';  in- 
crease In  demand  in  that  15  years.  For  the 
same  period,  food  demand  is  projected  at  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  3.6':^  in  the  develop- 
ing countries;  an  increase  In  total  food  vol- 
ume of  about  70';  between  1970  and  1985. 
Higher  than  expected  Income  growth  rates 
could  raise  that  figure  even  more,  since 
greater  affluence  means  greater  food  demand. 
To  satisfy  these  increases  in  world  demand, 
world  agriculture  in  1985  will  have  to  pro- 
vide additional  annual  outputs  of  nearly  230 
million  tons  more  of  cereals  for  direct  human 
consumption  than  in  1970;  nearly  40  million 
more  tons  of  sugar;  110  million  tons  more  of 
vegetables;  60  million  tons  more  of  meat: 
and  140  million  more  tons  of  milk.  The  total 
requirements  In  terms  of  cereals  for  all  pur- 
poses m  1985  will  be  520  million  tons  more 
than  in  1970;  an  Increase  of  43%  In  15  years. 
The  demand  increase  in  developing  countries 
will  be  about  63%  of  the  total;  the  demand 
increase  in  the  developed  countries  will  be 
about  29  .n  of  the  total. 

Extrapolating  these  production /demand 
figures,  it  is  possible  to  project  a  net  cereal 
deficit  In  the  developing  countries  in  1985 
of  almost  85  million  tons.  In  Africa,  for  ex- 
ample, between  1970  and  1985  food  demand 
will  rise  by  76',.  but  her  production  by  only 
45%.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  food 
demand  in  poor  countries  may  often  be  less 
than  that  necessary  for  adequate  nutrition. 

To  meet  the  world  food  crisis,  most  pro- 
posals advanced  by  national  and  Interna- 
tional agencies  and  private  aid  organizations 
have  been  based  on  the  following  concepts: 

( 1 )  An  Increase  in  government  services  and 
support  for  rtiral  development,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  productive  investments  In 
the  agricultural  sector  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  farmer.  This  would  include  ir- 
rigation, flood  control,  an  Increase  in  arable 
land.  Improved  storage  and  transportation 
facilities,  etc.,  all  involving  the  transfer  of 
modern  technology  from  rich  to  poor  coun- 
tries. 

(2)  Reliance  on  the  high -yield  varieties  of 
grain  and  the  technologies  needed  to  support 
their  production — i.e.,  the  "Green  Revolu- 
tion." 

(3)  Another  idea,  although  one  offered 
with  substantially  less  enthusiasm  because 
of  Its  necessarily  political  nature,  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  income  redistribution;  land  re- 
form; and  Improved  marketing  procedures 
wliich  serve  the  farmer  not  the  middleman. 

(4)  Increasing  attention  is  being  paid 
of  the  other  half  of  the  Malthusian  equation, 
population.  There  is  growing  insistence 
that  no  response  to  the  world  food  crisis 
can  be  at  all  adequate  If  It  does  not  propose 
an  effective  means  of  controlling  popula- 
tion. 

(5)  Finally,  as  a  defense  against  emer- 
gency situations  created  by  natural  disas- 
ters or  war,  leading  authorities  have  urged 
the  creation  of  a  world  food  bank  controlled 
by  an  International  agency,  and  drawn  upon 
in  time  of  need. 

These  proposals  form  the  core  of  plans  to 


deal  with  the  world  food  crisis  that  have 
been  offered  in  recent  years.  Tet  none  of 
them  offers  anything  new;  they  are  all 
traditional  concepts  of  the  conventional 
wisdom,  which  has  done  nothing  to  help 
the  poor,  and  has  in  fact  worsened  their 
plight  as  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
continues  to  widen.  The  traditional  proi>osi- 
tlons  fail  to  address  the  complex  relation- 
ships of  a  society's  internal  institvitions. 
class  structure,  international  intentions,  and 
industrial  progress:  over  which  the  tradl- 
tionaU.st.s  would  simply  impose  their  plans 
for  agricultural  improvement,  however,  ill- 
fitting.  A  recent  study  has  identified  a 
constellation  of  64  different  factors  which, 
singly  and  In  combination,  can  affect 
food  production  and  demand.  Any  elTort 
that  addresses  only  one  of  the.se  factors 
and  ignores  the  others  will  fail.  For  ex- 
ample, why  extend  arable  land  under  irri- 
gation if  the  available  technology  is  not 
appropriate  for  maximizing  output  attain- 
able through  irrigation?  What  advantages 
are  there  to  greatly  increasing  the  land 
under  cultivation  if  the  means  of  getting 
the  fruits  of  this  new  cultivation  are  In- 
adequate? Most  importantly,  what  advan- 
tages are  there  to  significantly  improving 
yields  if  the  benefits  of  these  improvements 
do  not  accrue  to  tlie  growers,  who  need 
them  to  pay  for  the  necessary  technological 
improvements?  And  what  if  tlie  potential 
consumers  of  these  products  lack  the  funds 
necessary  to  purchase  them?  It  Is  this  plight 
of  the  desperately  poor  both  in  town  and 
country  that  best  Illustrates  the  failure  of 
traditional  development  proposals. 

The  basis  of  wealth  in  a  non-industrial- 
ized society  Is  primarily  land;  thus  in  a 
goodly  number  of  developing  nations  the 
majority  of  land  is  held  by  relatively  few 
owners.  These  owners  have  relatively  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  financial  and  technological  sys- 
tems that  are  avaUable  to  boost  production 
in  accordance  with  traditional  development 
proposaU.  In  turn,  the  financiers,  technol- 
ogists, and  bureaucrats  whose  continued 
prosperity  depends  on  the  success  of  tech- 
niques requiring  their  expertise,  are  only  too 
quick  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  large  land- 
holders and  Ignore  the  poor  who  are  In 
greatest  need  of  assistance,  for  the  sake  of  a 
better  "profit."  In  short,  technical  Improve- 
ments such  as  those  of  the  "Green  Revolu- 
tion" devoted  exclusively  to  Increases  in  pro- 
duction with  no  attention  to  social  reaUty, 
exacerbate  Inequality  by  serving  those  al- 
ready well-established  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  worker.  This  is  true  not  only  within 
the  devel<^ing  countries  themselves,  but  also 
in  the  relationship  of  the  developed,  Indus- 
trialized nations  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Because  of  the  political-economic  philoso- 
phies undergirding  the  technetronic  ctUture 
of  the  developed  cotmtries,  their  Involve- 
ment in  the  food  programs  of  the  developing 
nations  Is  limited  to  those  types  of  agricul- 
ture which  serve  their  own  interests,  com- 
mercial or  otherwise.  Multinational  agri-busi- 
ness corporations  operating  in  the  Sahel  of 
Africa  devote  their  efforts  to  the  production 
of  vegetables,  cotton,  and  cattle  for  foreign 
market's,  depriving  the  indigent  population 
of  land  for  the  production  of  essential  cereal 
grains.  Direct  colonialism  has  virtuaUy 
ended,  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  this  more 
subtle  and  Insidious  form  of  exploitation, 
which  primarily  rests  on  the  monopolization 
of  capital  by  the  mviUinatlonal  enterprises 
of  the  rich,  developed  countries,  be  they 
market  economies  or  centrally  planned. 

The  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich 
is  not  solely  accomplished  by  the  captains 
of  industry,  however.  As  Lester  Brown, 
among  others,  has  sliown  us.  our  personal 
consumption  patterns  can  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  quality  ol  life  in  a  poor  country. 
The  aggregate  of  the  rich  countries  (capi- 
talist and  socialist)  with  30  ,  of  the  world's 
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population  consumed  61%  of  the  world's 
total  grain  production  during  the  period 
1869-71.  Of  the  more  than  600  million  tons 
of  grain  consumed  by  those  coimtrles,  370 
million  tons  were  used  for  animal  feed.  Ob- 
viously, the  rich  countries'  Increasing  tend- 
ency to  use  vegetable  protein  for  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  protein,  a  very  Inefficient  con- 
version process  that  raids  the  worlds  grain 
supplies  for  the  sake  of  our  luxurious  life- 
style, has  direct  impact  on  the  amount  of 
food  available  for  the  poor. 

Finally,  this  much  must  be  said  about  the 
efficacy  of  population  control  as  a  means  of 
reducing  world  food  demand.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  an  all-out,  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  by  all  nations  to  ciub  their  popula- 
tion growth,  and  not  only  to  rfduce  food 
consumption.  A  city  of  tens  of  millions  of 
people  Is  not  an  inviting  prospect,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  fed  the  citizens  nilght  be.  But 
population  control  alone  will  not  suffice. 
First,  no  population  control  program  short 
of  wholesale  destruction  of  human  Irelngs 
will  have  any  short-term  effect  on  food  con- 
sumption or  resource  depletion.  More  Im- 
portantly, population  control  policies  his- 
torically have  been  most  effective  when  they 
involve  populations  or  portions  of  popula- 
tions that  are  relatively  prosperous  and  have 
achieved  minimum  levels  of  education,  nu- 
trition, and  health  maintenance.  Unless  such 
minimum  standards  are  achieved  through 
development  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  rural  poor  directly  rather  than  through 
the  meffectlve  "trlclcle  down"  programs  en- 
Joyed  primarily  by  a  majority  of  bureaucrats 
and  large  landholders,  the  population  of  the 
world's  poor  will  continue  to  swell,  and  the 
poor  will  be  pushed  farther  into  the  abject 
poverty  which  renders  them  incapable  of  im- 
proving their  food  production  or  consump- 
tion. 

Having  dismissed  as  insufficient  ^the  tradi- 
tional development  proposals  advanced  as 
the  way  out  of  the  world  food  crisis,  I  want 
to  suggest  what  I  see  to  be  the  fit|idamental 
approach  that  must  be  taken,  and  \^'hat  im- 
plications this  will  have  for  dnding  a  politi- 
cal-economic meaning  for  the  seventies,  and 
an  economics  for  sustaining  hu^nanlty.  It 
Is  hard  to  envision  successful  de^•elopment 
in  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  If  compre- 
hensive land  reform  and  Income  tedistribu- 
tlon  are  not  made  the  first  tasR.s.  "Ihls  reform 
should  be  aimed  at  eliminating  bharecrop- 
plng  and  fai°m  operations  too  sn|all  to  ac- 
commodate the  single  family  llvink  on  them. 
The  new  units  created  shoultll  be  large 
enough  to  allow  optimum  use  of;  "interme- 
diate" technology;  yet  small  enpugh  that 
the  land  can  be  worked  without  the  sub- 
stantial Inputs  and  expense  of  technology 
and  energy  required  by  American  methods 
of  agriculture.  Heavy  capital  investments 
would  be  financed  by  cooperatives  .serving 
these  small  landholders,  rather  tl^an  by  ur- 
ban bureauci-ats  or  foreign  corporations.  Out- 
side assistance  in  the  form  of  tc<jhnical  aid 
or  education,  loans,  credits,  or  grafts,  should 
all  be  directed  toward  facilitating  ithe  opera- 
tion and  production  of  these  smallj  units  and 
their  cooperative  organizations,  ajs  much  as 
powlble  by-passing  profiteering  aiireauornts 
and  middlemen.  I 

This  emphasis  on  relatively  .siAall  opera- 
tions replacing  the  present  mix  ofl  landhold- 
Ing  elite  and  a  poor  majorltv  ol 
would  accomplish  several  develop^ 
at  once:  First,  it  would  help  stod 
from  rura?  areas  to  the  even  worse  | 
of  the  urban  slums  prompted  by  t 
tion  of  small  holdings  by  the  ell^e  niid  the 
replacement  of  the  small  farmet  by  tech- 
nology he  cannot  afford.  In  turrtj;  rural  de- 
velopment In  this  fa.shIon  would 
employment  by  the  miixlmum  u.< 
Intensive  methods  as  much  as  pasi 
employment  would  begin  to  cre^ 
rural  poor  the  small  measure  of 
that  so  enhflufos  pf^puiatlon  coiil 
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Finally,  marketing  procedures  would  be  sim- 
plified, and  distribution  cost^  reduced, 
through  the  operation  of  cooperatives,  to  the 
benefit  of  rural  producer  and  turban  consumer 
alike. 

This  last  is  most  Importsuit,  for  as  the  VJS. 
"^Vssessment  of  the  World  Food  Situation" 
puts  It,  "the  causes  of  Inadequate  nutrition 
are  many  and  closely  Interrelated;  including 
ecological,  sanitary  and  cultttral  con- 
straints, but  the  principal  cause  fa  poverty." 
To  break  the  grip  of  that  poverty,  we  must 
discard  traditional  development  policies 
which  In  poor  countries  have  been  charac- 
terL;ed  by  a  high  degree  of  cr-nrcntrr  tion  of 
power,  wealth,  and  Income  In  the  hand  of 
relatively  small  elites  of  national  or  foreign 
individuals  or  groups.  We  cannot  rely  on  any 
program  which,  like  our  P.Ij.  480  program  in 
recent  years.  Is  devoted  to  a  "national  secu- 
rity" Interest  that  may  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  hunger  or,  for  that  matter, 
national  security. 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  multinational  agri- 
business corporations.  In  their  present  form, 
to  Rid  In  a  development  process  based  on  the 
we)l-l)eing  of  millions  of  Lilliputs  rather 
than  a  handful  of  Gulllvors.  The  business  of 
the  multinationals  Is  to  maximize  profits.  In 
the  develophig  nations,  thet  Ls  best  done 
through  appropriation  of  the  best  land,  use 
of  technology  beyond  the  reach  of  the  In- 
digenous population,  and  whatever  use  of 
cheap  local  labor  seenv?  necessary.  After  all, 
the  world's  poor  and  starving  are  virtually 
non-existent  to  the  "food  Industry",  for  the 
poor  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  food  pro- 
duced, and  only  the  consumer  counts. 

Nor  can  we  bring  "marginal  men"  Into  full 
participation  In  the  wca-ld  community  unless 
the  rich  of  the  world,  and  particularly  those 
of  us  In  the  United  States,  abandon  theli 
rapacious  lifestyles.  The  resources  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
what  has  now  become  known  as  the  "Foiuth 
World"  will  not  be  available  If  we  continue 
to  regard  our  planet  as  a  quarry  for  exploita- 
tion. Kenneth  Boulding  said  years  ago  that 
anyone  who  believes  that  man  can  go  on 
forever  plundering  the  resources  of  a  finite 
earth  must  be  either  a  madman  or  an  econo- 
mist. "Forever"  is  the  key  word  of  that 
statement,  for  time  is  what  the  growth/no- 
prowth  debate  Is  all  about.  But  whatever  the 
.specific  time  frame.  It  Is  apparent  now  that 
the  size  of  the  pie  Is  limited,  and  the  amount 
of  it  we  consume,  and  the  way  In  which  we 
consume  It,  Is  going  to  affect  otir  ability  to 
transfer  re.sources  to  the  poor.  If  we  share 
the  goal  of  eliminating  hunger  In  the  world 
(and  there  are  those  who  do  not — the  callous 
"triage"  theory  has  Its  proponents),  then  we 
would  be  wise  to  begin  the  transfer  now,  be- 
fore w©  regard  them  as  exchtslvely  "ours" 
and  the  transfer  becomes  "expropriation." 

Wliat  will  be  required  Is  what  has  always 
been  most  difficult  to  accomplish  without 
violence:  A  redistribution  of  power,  and  the 
wealth  that  brings  power;  an  end  to  pre-emp- 
tion of  resotjrces  by  the  rich;  and  a  replace- 
ment for  the  kind  of  economics  which  di- 
vides the  world  Into  potential  consumers 
and  expendable  workers  for  the  •  ike  of  ac- 
quiring more  money.  Developing  that  sort 
of  political  economic  meaning  will  h»  a  tre- 
mendous t*sk,  for  It  requires  grasping  a  new 
reality  through  experience,  understanding, 
and  no  small  amount  of  sacrifice.  It  will  take, 
as  Claude  Levl-Strauss  has  said,  "a  spiritual 
revolution  as  great  as  that  which  led  to  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  It  would  require  that 
man.  who  since  the  Reual««".ince  has  been 
brought  up  to  adore  himself,  acquire  mod- 
e.sty.  and  that  we  learn  the  les.son  of  all  the 
atrocities  we  have  experienced  for  thirty  or 
forty  years." 

In  the  United  .States,  the  task  will  be  par- 
tlctilarly  difficult,  for  we  have  not  really 
known  war  in  our  own  land,  or  want,  or  dls- 
ea.se.  In  tlieir  stead  we  have  crented  the  moFt 
niafslve  av.pr-pHtion  of  wealth  In  the  history 


of  man,  the  comforts  of  which  blind  us  to 
Its  destructlveness  and  Insulate  us  from  the 
pain  It  Inflicts  In  Its  exploitation  of  the 
world's  poor.  Meanwhile,  our  policies  for  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries. Insofar  as  we  have  any  policies  at  all, 
tend  to  be  copies  of  the  American  experience, 
driving  people  ofl  the  land  to  make  way  for 
tractors,  chemicals,  and  ■•eflicleiicy"  without 
a  thotight  of  where  the  people  should  go 
from  there — much  less  what  they  might  do 
v;hen  they  an-ive. 

Underpinning  this  wanton  disregard  for 
human  consequences  Is  an  ecoromics  fur 
which  no  better  synopsis  Is  available  than 
that  of  Lord  Keynes,  who  observed  In  li^SO 
that  there  might  come  a  day  when  we  would 
"value  ends  above  means  and  prefer  the  good 
to  the  useful."  But,  he  continued,  "the  tune 
lor  all  this  Is  not  yet.  For  at  least  another 
hundred  years  we  must  pretend  to  ourselves 
and  to  everyone  else  that  fair  is  foul  and 
foul  Is  fah-;  for  foul  is  useful  and  fair  Is  not. 
Avarice  and  usury  and  precaution  must  be 
our  gods  for  a  little  longer  still.  For  only  they 
can  lead  us  out  of  the  tunnel  of  economic 
necessity  into  daylight."  We  still  have  60 
years  to  go  on  the  Keyneslan  timetable,  and 
already  his  philosophy  has  put  us  In  the 
preposterous  situation  of  using  an  extreme- 
ly advanced  technology  to  maintain  nearly 
4  billion  people  at  a  low  average  level  of  liv- 
ing while  stripping  the  world  of  Its  re- 
sources, contaminating  Its  water,  soli,  and  all . 
and  driving  most  other  species  Into  exlinc- 
tlon,  parasitism,  cr  domestication.  It  is  time 
\\e  replaced  that  philosophy,  that  political- 
economic  meanUig,  with  one  that  could  sus- 
tain humanity.  Perhaps  something  like 
Caudi's  dictum  that  "earth  provides  enough 
to  satisfy  every  man's  need,  but  not  for 
every  man's  greed"  can  give  us  a  start. 

For  the  old  bromides  will  not  work.  Our 
consumption  patterns,  our  view  of  the  world 
as  a  quarry  for  exploitation,  our  plans  to  save 
the  poor  by  creating  them  In  our  own  Image, 
mtut  change.  These  plans  do  not  work  well 
in  the  present.  Tney  are  totally  Inadequate 
for  the  future.  Even  to  speak  about  the  pros- 
pects for  this  particular  revolution  may  be 
foolishness.  One  disillusioned  gentleman  re- 
cently observed,  "anyone  who  has  passed 
through  the  slum  districts  of  Washington 
(and  New  York,  for  that  matter)  must  enter- 
tain fears  for  the  effectiveness  of  those  offi- 
cials a  few  miles  away  who  prescribe  for  the 
Infinitely  greater  Ills  of  Bogota  for  Calcutta. " 
But  I  also  recall  William  Blake's  observation 
that  "If  the  fool  would  only  persist,  he  would 
become  wise."  And  I  find  hope  In  words  from 
an  older  source :  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God." 

THC  PROSPECTS  FOR  FOOD  FOR  TIIK  STARVING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
undei-standing  that  this  Thursday,  there 
will  be  a  meeting  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  administration  to  determine  the 
amount  of  U.S.  food  aid  for  the  second 
half  of  fiscal  year  1975.  Literally,  the  fate 
of  millions  of  person.s  faced  with  starva- 
tion throughout  the  globe  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  decisions  reached  at  this 
meeting. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  share  some  of  my 
obsei-vations  about  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, wheie  I  served  as  a  delegate,  and 
the  prospects  and  steps  our  Nation  can 
take,  if  it  has  Uie  humanitarian  will,  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  those  without 
sufficient  food. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Mai-ei,  Secretaiy-General  of 
the  World  Food  Conference,  stated  at  its 
conclusion:  "De.spite  our  resolution,  a 
large  number  of  people  face  starvation." 

Just  how  large  that  number  is  and 
will  be  depends  directly  on  what  actions 
the  food-rich  notions,  and  especially  the 
United  Sta*-e<;,  tnke  in  the  week  Phead. 
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Unfortunately,  the  callous  indecisiveness 
to  date  of  our  Government  in  responding 
to  the  scourge  of  hunger  offers  little  sol- 
ace to  the  world's  standing  millions. 

Bangladesh's  former  Food  Minister 
told  the  conference  at  Rome  that  1  mil- 
lion people  will  die  In  the  next  6  weeks 
in  his  country  if  additional  food  assist- 
ance is  not  received.  India  is  confront- 
ing a  famine  which  many  predict  will  be 
the  worst  in  a  quarter  century.  And  ex- 
perts in  Rome  estimated  that  in  the  next 
8  months  half  a  billion  people  through- 
out the  world  are  faced  with  starvation 
or  malnutrition  unless  additional  relief 
reaches  them. 

When  I  first  brought  up  the  niie-stion 
of  immediate  food  aid  to  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  at  the  initial  meetings  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  World  Food  Conference, 
I  was  totally  stunned  by  his  resporse. 
The  Secretary  attempted  to  dismiss  the 
issue  by  stating  that  when  the  Confer- 
ence was  planned  last  spring,  its  purpose 
was  to  deal  with  longrange  questions. 
But  the  grim,  desperate  plight  laced  by 
the  world's  starving  multitudes  this  No- 
vember was  not  foreseen  last  spring.  The 
fact  that  the  World  Food  Conference  oc- 
curred when  the  stark  proportions  of 
current  famine  had  suddenly  become 
more  evident  should  have  been  seized  as 
a  providential  opportunity  to  mobilize 
global  resources  for  halting  the  rampage 
of  starvation.  Contending  that  the  World 
Food  Conference  should  not  have  fo- 
cused unduly  on  those  who  are  now  dying 
from  hunger  is  like  urging  firemen  to 
igiiore  blazing  cities  in  favor  of  discus- 
sions about  future  fire  prevention. 

Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned;  at 
tlie  Food  Conference,  our  Government 
fiddled  while  the  world  starved.  Our 
eventual  decision  not  to  modestly  in- 
crease our  food  aid  to  the  world's  hun- 
gi'y  deepened  the  pangs  of  con.science 
among  millions  of  Americans  while 
wor-sening  the  pangs  of  hunger  acro.ss  the 
globe. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  the  world's  most 
generous  giver  of  humanitarian  relief. 
Yet,  this  generosity  must  be  understood 
in  perspective,  rather  than  used  as  an- 
other reason  for  refusing  to  render 
needed  assistance  to  the  starving. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  commonly  but 
often  mistakenly  called  "food  for  peace," 
the  United  States  ships  excess  foods  to 
supposedly  needy  countries.  The  idea  is 
to  take  what  we  neither  consume  at  home 
nor  trade  commercially  abroad,  and  give 
it  to  relieve  the  immediate  needs  of  hun- 
ger throughout  the  word.  This  is  accom- 
plished either  through  granting  highly 
concessional  and  generous  loans  to  coun- 
tries for  the  value  of  the  food,  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  or  through  the  outright 
gift  of  such  food,  title  n  of  Public  Law 
480,  which  is  usually  the  far  smaller  part 
of  the  progi'am. 

Between  1968  and  1972  the  United 
States  sent  on  the  average  9  million  tons 
ot  foodstuffs  abroad  as  such  aid.  But  by 
fi.scal  year  1974  our  diminishing  grain 
surplus  had  reduced  our  Public  Law  480 
piogram  to  only  3.3  million  tons. 

When  President  Ford  went  to  address 
the  U.N.  last  September,  he  was  expected 
to  make  some  statement  concerning  the 
U.S.   commitment   to  meeting  growing 


world  himger.  An  option  paper  prepared 
for  him  set  forth  our  Nation's  choices.  We 
could  send  the  same  level  of  food  aid  as 
last  year — 3.3  million  tons — at  a  cost  of 
$891  million,  or  that  could  be  Increased 
to  about  4  million  tons,  costing  $950  mil- 
lion. The  third  and  higher  option  was 
to  send  5.5  million  tons  of  food  aid,  at  the 
cost  of  about  $1.4  billion.  The  President 
apparently  made  no  decision  other  than 
to  review  the  matter  each  quarter.  At  the 
U.N.  he  merely  said  that  the  U.S.  effort 
in  food  aid  would  be  inci-eased  over  last 
fiscal  year.  Yet,  that  was  later  inter- 
preted to  mean  only  a  certain  increase  in 
the  dollars  siient  for  food  aid.  which,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  did  not  necessarily 
mean  an  increase  in  tons  actually  sent. 

As  Secretary  Kissinger  prepared  his 
speech  to  the  World  Food  Conference,  he 
sent  a  draft  to  the  White  House  includ- 
ing the  pledge  that  the  United  States 
would  increase  its  food  aid  this  fiscal  year 
both  in  tonnage  and  dollars.  But  the 
weekend  before  his  Tuesday  appearance, 
that  proposed  pledge  was  re.iected  in  a 
round  of  bureaucratic  infighting  that 
went  all  the  way  to  the  President. 

At  Rome  I  joined  with  other  congres- 
sional advisers  in  urging  a  mode.st  in- 
crease in  our  food  aid  commitment.  Even- 
tually, the  entire  delegation  telegramed 
back  to  Washington  requesting  a  food  aid 
commitment  of  4.3  million  tons  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  a  million-ton  increase  over  last 
fiscal  year,  although  food  aid  commit- 
ments undertaken  during  this  fiscal  year 
are  already  running  somewhat  above  last 
year's  low  level.  Thus,  the  figure  was  ex- 
ceptionally modest,  in  the  middle  range 
of  options  before  the  White  House,  and 
lower  than  5.5  million  tons  apparently 
favored  in  many  quartei-s  of  the  State 
Department.  Yet  even  that  modest  re- 
quest was  tui-ned  down,  despite  specific 
pledges  by  Canada  and  Australia  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  to  increase  their 
contributions  of  food  aid  to  the  world's 
hungry. 

As  the  world  watches  the  proportions 
of  starvation  take  its  toll  this  fall  and 
winter,  many  will  a.sk  whether  there  is 
food,  somewhere,  for  those  who  are  dying. 

There  is.  The  United  States  can  still 
decide  to  give  leadership  m  combating 
global  famine;  fortunately  the  issue  is 
not  yet  whether  we  can  find  the  food,  but 
whether  we  have  the  humanitarian  will. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  that  the 
starving  nations  of  the  world  need  8  to  12 
million  more  tons  of  grain  in  the  next 
0  months  to  avert  disaster.  Some  of  that 
need  is  being  met,  but  a  large  deficit, 
which  is  literally  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  millions,  remains.  More 
than  anj'  other  nation,  we  are  in  a  cru- 
cial position  to  fill  this  famine-threaten- 
ing gap;  and  can  do  so  through  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

First.  Increase  U.S.  food  aid  tiiis  fiscal 
year  to  fully  utilize  all  existing  surpluses. 

Secretary  Butz  stated  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation in  Rome  that  we  had  available 
surpluses  for  a  food  aid  budget  of  around 
$1.4  to  $1.5  billion.  That  would  provide  as 
much  as  5.5  million  tons  of  food  to  the 
starving,  and  is  the  "high  option"  for 
food  aid  that  has  been  before  the  Presi- 
dent for  consideration.  Currently  in  this 


fiscal  year,  we  are  budgeting  slightly  un- 
der $1  billion  in  food  aid,  equaling  a  little 
more  than  4  million  tons.  This  amount 
could  be  significantly  increased  to  fully 
utilize  available  grain  and  other  food- 
stuffs, especially  wheat  and  rice,  without 
any  action  by  the  Congress. 

Second.  Depoliticize  the  allocation  of 
our  food  aid. 

The  food  our  Nation  gives  as  assist- 
ance abroad  goes  first  not  to  where  the 
most  people  are  starving,  but  where  we 
wish  to  support  a  friendly  political  re- 
gime or  exert  our  diplomatic  leverage. 
Our  food  is  used  as  a  political  weapon: 
■food  for  peace"  has  frequently  become 
food  for  v.ar. 

Of  the  nearly  $1  biUion  in  food  aid 
i;ro.iected  in  fiscal  year  1975,  between 
j"250  to  $300  ir>illion  will  go  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam,  whose  national 
economies  have  become  parasitic  on  U.S. 
largesse.  Roughly  between  $120  to  $140 
million  is  projected  to  go  for  political 
purposes  to  nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  Chile  has  already  received  $35  mil- 
lion worth  of  food  aid,  with  more  likely 
to  come.  By  comparison,  even  under  the 
highest  option  for  food  aid  before  the 
President,  India  and  Bangladesh  would 
each  receive  less  than  $100  million,  and 
Pakistan  would  receive  le.ss  than  $50  mil- 
lion. Those  three  nations,  all  faced  with 
mass  stai-vation,  will  together  receive  less 
food  from  the  United  States  than  the 
total  which  we  will  send  direct  to  South- 
east Asia.  Pi'eserving  puppet  regimes  is 
more  important  in  our  food  aid  policy 
than  preserving  tiie  lives  of  millions  of 
people. 

A  simple  decision  to  allocate  our  sur- 
plus food  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
world's  hungry  would  result  in  himdreds 
of  thousands  more  tons  available  to  pre- 
vent famine. 

Third.  Establishing  a  policy  of  do- 
mestic food  conservation. 

Our  meat  heavy  diet  is  enormcu-sly 
wasteful  of  the  grains  needed  by  the 
v.orld's  starving.  Changes  in  our  patterns 
and  our  rate  of  food  consumption  can 
eventually  free  more  foodstuffs  for  the 
hungry.  A  reduction  in  meat  consump- 
tion of  jast  5  percent  would  free  6  million 
tons  of  grain,  for  Instance. 

It  is  true  that  changes  in  consumption 
pattei-ns  may  not  immediately  create 
more  grain  for  aid.  But  reducing  our  con- 
sumption would  prevent  higher  domestic 
food  prices  that  some  argue  would  be 
the  result  of  increasing  our  food  aid.  And 
over  time,  the  altered  patterns  of  con- 
sumption will  produce  a  greater  surplus 
for  those  in  need. 

Despite  the  threat  of  famine,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  yet  to  utter  the  first  word 
of  any  food  conservation  program.  Such 
insensitivity  indicts  us  before  millions  of 
our  hungry  neighbors. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  under  the  authority  of 
President  Woodrow  WiLson,  met  the 
threat  of  impending  world  famine  with 
a  food  relief  program  made  possible  in 
large  measure  by  voluntar>-  American 
"self-denial."  In  just  14  months  5.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  foodstuffs  were  shipped  to 
the  hungry  through  these  efforte  stem- 
ming from  changes  in  domestic  food  con- 
sumption. 
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As  in  the  past,  millions  of  Americans 
today  will  make  individual  sacrifices  to 
help  save  the  starving  of  the  world,  if 
given  national  leadership. 

Fourth.  Redirect  grain  from  trade  with 
the  rich  to  aid  for  the  poor. 

We  are  presently  expecting  to  ship 
about  5.6  million  tons  more  of  corn  and 
wheat  to  Western  Europe  than  was  origi- 
nally targetted  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  1974-75  crop.  Con- 
tracts for  such  grain  trade  are  piesently 
monitored  by  USDA.  If  the  will  existed 
to  find  more  grain  for  the  needy  nations 
of  the  world,  the  amount  going  to  the 
well-fed  nations  of  Europe  could  be 
quickly  and  quietly  reduced,  without  re- 
sorting to  export  controls.  Finding  the 
8  to  12  million  tons  of  grain  to  meet  im- 
mediate world  need  is  not  our  sole  re- 
sponsibility, but  must  be  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  those  other  rich  nations  which 
have  the  money  to  buy  our  grain.  Joint- 
ly reexamining  needs  and  consumption 
patterns  in  view  of  a  starving  world  can 
result  in  diverting  some  grain  from  those 
nations  who  have  money  to  thpse  who 
have  only  hunger.  \ 

We  need  not  consign  portion^  of  hu- 
manity to  starvation  and  death  in  the 
months  ahead  under  the  naive  beilief  that 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do.  It  is  within 
the  capacity  of  the  world's  food-rich  na- 
tions to  avert  the  famine  which  pi-esently 
stalks  millions  throughout  the  glbbe.  The 
steps  outlined  above  would  free  tjhe  grain 
and  foodstuffs  necessary  to  elimlinate  the 
deficit  of  need  in  the  food-poor  nations. 
But  to  date,  the  United  States  hap  chosen 
not  to  make  an  undaunted  comtnitment 
of  its  resources  and  leadership  to  this 
end. 

The  prospects  for  freedom  from  the 
scourge  of  hunger  in  years  and  decades 
ahead  depend  upon  scores  of  actions 
which  the  poor  nations,  as  wejl  as  the 
rich,  must  undertake.  The  agenda  for 
these  actions  was  identified,  ati  least  in 
part,  by  the  World  Food  Conferftnce.  But 
without  a  resolute  commitment  lo  elimi- 
nate the  immediate  prospect  of  starva- 
tion for  millions,  words  and  nlahs  about 
long  term  actions  have  a  hollow  jring.  and 
are  mocked  by  the  deaths  of  thousands 
fiach  day  who  have  no  food.  I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my 
serious  concern  over  elimination  of  sec- 
tion 506  drawdown  authority  from  the 
present  bill.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  fully  aware,  this  authority 
enables  the  President,  if  he  dejtermines 
it  is  in  the  security  interest^  of  the 
United  States,  to  order  defens*  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  defense  services  fojf  miUtary 
assistance,  subject  to  reimbtirsement 
from  subsequent  congressional  appro- 
priations available  for  militaiy  a.ssist- 
ance.  It  has  existed  as  a  valuable,  inte- 
gral part  of  our  foreign  assistaijlce  legis- 
lation since  1961.  Since  that  time,  section 
506  has  been  available  to  three  Presi- 
dents, all  of  whom  have  facejd  serious 
challenges  in  the  internatioaal  arena 
find  have  had  necessary  reassurance  that 
tnis  emergency  resource  could  be  utilized. 
"The  Congress  not  only  has  been  consist 
tilt  in  renewing  the  authority  itom  year 
to  year,  but  also  in  its  view  that|$250  mil 


lion  constituted  a  reasonable  amount  for 
unforeseen  emergency  situations. 

Section  506  has  been  an  especially 
valuable  resource  for  imforeseen  contin- 
gencies because  the  authority  for  Presi- 
dential use  of  Defense  Department 
stocks  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  any 
other  legislation.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  section  506  does  not  allow  the  com- 
mitment of  American  troops;  it  only  per- 
mits the  President  to  help  our  friends 
and  allies  meet  emergency  situations 
which  threaten  not  only  themselves  but 
also  important  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
emergency  drawdown  authority  has  only 
been  used  three  times  since  its  inception. 
Each  of  these  case}-  involved  situations 
in  which  clearly  definable  emergency 
situations  could  not  be  addressed 
through  norinrxl  program  funding.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  au- 
thority has  been  misused;  indeed,  legis- 
lative safeguards  have  existed  to  deter 
any  possible  abuses.  Under  previous  leg- 
islation, each  use  of  section  506  has  re- 
quired advance  notification  and  justifica- 
tion to  the  Congress.  Clearly,  it  has  never 
posed  any  threat  to  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  shape  and  direction  of 
foreign  assistance  programs,  since  reim- 
bursement from  any  i  rawdown  must 
come  from  subsequent  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  mihtary  assistance. 

Mr.  Presidei  .  much  of  my  concern 
over  deletion  of  this  legislative  feature 
relates  to  the  direct,  adverse  impact  that 
it  is  likely  to  have  over  the  flexibility  of 
action  which  any  President  must  have  if 
he  is  to  discharge  competently  his  enor- 
mous responsibilities  as  Chief  Executive 
and  Commander  in  Chief.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Member  of  this  Congress  would 
dLsagree  with  the  proposition  that  un- 
anticipated emcig^ncy  si.jations  can 
arise  anywhere  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  America's  emergence  as  a  glob- 
al power  illustrates  that  we  can  expect 
the  miexpected.  No  matter  how  quickly 
the  Congress  might  attempt  to  enact  spe- 
cial legislation  to  backstop  the  President 
in  his  response  to  such  emergency  situa- 
tions, we  cannot  move  our  legislative  ma- 
chinery with  sufficient  speed  to  match 
that  with  which  modem  crses  develop. 
Neither  can  we  anticipate  in  each  an- 
nual debate  of  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion where  the  next  crisis  is  likely  to 
arise  and  what  specific  assistance  will  be 
needed. 

We  have  created  a  multibillion-dollar 
Defense  Establishment  to  insure  that  our 
national  security  requirements  will  be 
met.  Part  of  our  defense  rests  with  our 
friends  and  allies,  since  we  clearly  can- 
not, and  should  not.  act  as  policeman 
for  the  world.  Since  national  defense 
and  mutual  security  are  inseparable,  it 
therefore  makes  sense  to  utilize  a  modest 
portion  of  our  own  defense  stocks  if  an 
emergency  threatens  the  security  of  our 
allies — and  thus  our  own  security  as  well. 
In  my  view,  it  is  unnecessary  as  well  as 
unduly  risky  to  abolish  the  single  legisla- 
tive device  by  which  this  transfer  of  de- 
fense materiel  can  take  place,  if  re- 
quired. I  say  unnecessary  because  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  authority  ever 
has  been  abused,  and  risky  because  tying 


the  President's  hands  and  building  a  leg- 
islative wall  around  our  defense  stocks 
could  allow  some  future,  unforeseen  in- 
ternational event  to  escalate  into  a  di- 
rect threat  to  our  national  secuilty. 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  foreign  assistance  bill  would  re- 
sult in  phasing  out  the  military  assist- 
ance program  within  3  years.  The  even- 
tual demise  of  pure  grant  aid  is  indeed 
a  commendable  goal,  especially  now  that 
our  defense  partners  increasingly  are 
able  to  obtain  needed  materiel  and  serv- 
ices through  credit  programs.  However, 
I  seriously  question  whether  the  impo- 
sition of  this  relatively  early  deadline  is 
equally  commendable. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  have 
been  sympathetic  to  the  eventual  phase- 
out  of  MAP  for  a  number  of  years.  Their 
efforts  to  implement  this  goal  deserve 
mention.  Since  fiscal  year  1952,  grants 
have  been  reduced  from  $5.7  billion  to  a 
little  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  Ten  years  ago,  52 
countries  received  MAP  materiel;  today, 
only  20  countries  receive  such  assistance, 
and,  among  these,  11  have  only  token 
progi-ams  of  less  than  $3  Vi  million  each. 
The  Western  European  NATO  coun- 
tries, commensurate  with  their  increas- 
ing prosperity,  have  shifted  from  MAP 
to  credit  or  cash  purchases.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
Greece,  Taiwan,  and  many  African 
nations.  In  Latin  America,  MAP  aid 
has  dropped  approximately  75  percent 
in  the  past  10  years.  At  the  present 
time,  our  Latin  American  programs  in- 
volve mainly  training. 

This  is  of  comparatively  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States  than  to  the  re- 
cipient nations  in  view  of  the  resultant 
influence  and  good  will  we  are  able  to 
maintain  in  their  respective  armed 
forces. 

Barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  it 
is  unlikely  that  MAP  requirements  will 
run  more  than  $200  million  during  each 
of  the  next  few  years.  However,  to  force 
this  process  by  setting  an  arbitrai-y  time 
limit  will  merely  necessitate  requests  for 
special  legislation  and  impede  planning 
for  a  more  normal  phasedown  process. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  must  remind  our- 
selves that  the  rationale  for  MAP  assist- 
ance is  not  to  engage  in  meaningless 
give-away  programs.  Its  puiT>ose  is  to 
provide  needed  materiel  and  training  for 
friends  and  allies  whose  security  and 
defense  i^osture  impacts  directly  on  our 
own. 

Obviou.sly,  we  desire  to  accomplish  this 
assistance  in  the  most  economical  fash- 
ion, but  we  have  to  deal  with  the  reality 
of  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  what.  For- 
tunately, the  trend  is  toward  Increasing 
credit  and  casli  sales,  but  legislating  an 
arbitrary  phaseout  carmot  alter  the 
reality  of  whether  certain  defense  part- 
ners can  assume  the  entire  financial  bur- 
den without  some  outside  help. 

The  present  burden  falls  most  heavily 
in  the  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  where  we 
are  di.sengaging  from  more  than  a  dec- 
ade of  military  Involvement  entailing 
vast  expenditures  and  precious  American 
lives.  We  have  extricated  ourselves  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  there  is  still  hope 
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for  negotiated  final  settlements  on  ac- 
ceptable terms. 

It  would  be  foUy  to  jeopardize  this  dif- 
ficult process  with  a  rigid  timetable  for 
eliminating  vital  assistance.  The  same 
logic  applies  to  the  Middle  East,  where 
grant  assistance  to  Israel  and  Jordan  is 
playing  an  important  role  in  sustaining 
these  hard-pressed  friends. 

The  grant  MAP  mechanism  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  one  over  the  years.  Its 
continued  existence  within  annual  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  does  not  mean 
an  automatically  greater  foreign  aid  bur- 
den. It  Is  the  Congress,  after  all,  which 
determines  through  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  processes  what — if 
aiiy — programs  shall  exist.  This  is  all  the 
raoi-e  reason  to  avoid  unnecessary  tam- 
pering with  the  mechanism  until  we  are 
convinced  that  it  has  outhved  its  use- 
fulness. 

It  is  impossible  at  tliis  moment  to  pre- 
dice  whether  MAP  will  become  outmoded 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  or  sooner,  or  later.  It 
is  my  sincere  belief,  however,  that  we 
should  not  attempt  an  Impossible  task 
of  prediction  by  setting  an  arbitraiT  date. 
When  MAP  needs  to  be  dismantled,  we 
can  perceive  the  need  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
•  Mr.  ERvnc) .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke*.  tlie  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell  >,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr.  Macnuson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  fui-ther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Heuska)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   46. 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


Fannin  Mansfield  Proxmlra 

Goldwater  McClellan  Randolph 

Oumey  McClure  Both 

Hansen  McOovem  ****•„ 

Hatfield  Montoya  WlUUm  L. 

Helma  Nelaon  gtenJiU 

HoUtngs  Nunn  SymUigtoa 

Hughes  Packwood  Welclter 

Johustou  Pastore  Toung 

Long  PeU 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bellmon  Ful  bright  Hriiska 

Buckiev  Hartke  Magnuson 

Erviu   "  Haskell  Talmadge 

So  the  bill   (S.  3394.»   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  3394 

Au  act  to  aineud  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Aasistance 
Act  of  i974'. 


(No.  522  Leg] 

YEAS— 46 

Aiken 

Hart 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Beall 

Huddles  ton 

Ribicoff 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cnye 

JavltB 

Stafford 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mc(3ee 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Metcalf 

Tower 

I)on;inick 

Metzenbauni 

Tunnev 

Kong 

Mondale 

Wlllinms 

Gravel 

Moss 

Giiffln 

MiiRkie 

NAYS— 45 

.\bourezk 

Brock 

Chiles 

Allen 

Burdick 

Church 

BarUett 

Byrd. 

Curtis 

Bavh 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Dole 

Bible 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Eai;leton 

Bidcn 

Cannon 

Eastland 

FOOD    AND    NUTRITION 

Sec    2.  Section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  immediately  before  "In": 

10)  by  striking  out  "$291,000,000  for  each 
ot  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$291,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  $530,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
"year  1975";  and 

■    (3)  bj-  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  n\e  Congress  finds  that,  due  to  rising 
world  food,  fertUlzer,  and  petroleum  costs, 
human  suffering  and  deprivation  are  grow- 
ing In  the  poorest  and  most  slowly  developing 
countries.  The  greatest  potential  for  signifi- 
cantly expanding  world  food  production  at 
relatively  low  cost  lies  in  increasing 
the  productivity  of  small  farmers  who 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  nearly 
one  billion  people  living  In  those  coun- 
tries. Increasing  the  emphasis  on  rural 
development  and  ejqpanded  food  production 
in  the  poorest  nations  of  the  developing 
world  is  a  matter  of  social  Justice  as  well  as 
an  important  factor  In  slowing  the  rate  of 
inllation  in  the  industrialized  countries.  In 
the  allocaUon  of  fvmds  under  this  section, 
special  attention  shoiUd  be  given  to  increas- 
mg  agricultural  production  In  the  countries 
with  per  capita  incomes  under  $300  a  year 
and  which  are  the  most  severely  affected  by 
sharp    increases    in    worldwide    commodity 

prices.  ^  J 

"(c)  Of  the  total  amount  obligated  under 
this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1975  to  procure  fertUlzers  for,  and  to 
provide  such  fertUlzers  to,  foreign  countries, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  such  amount 
may  be  obligated  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam." 

POFDLATIOM    !"  •NNING 

Sec.  3.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  104,  strike  out  "$145,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$145,000,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $165,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975". 

(2)  In  section  292.  strike  out  "$130,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

EDUCATION    AND    HUMAN    RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$90,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$90,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $92,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 '. 

DISPOSITION    OF    LOAN    RECEIPTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  auiended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.    203.    Fiscal    Pr.ovisioNs.— On    and 


after  July  1.  1975,  none  of  the  dollar  re- 
ceipts scheduled  to  be  paid  during  any  fiscal 
year  from  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  part 
or  from  loans  made  under  predecessor  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  are  authorized  to 
be  made  avaUable  during  any  fiscal  year 
for  use  for  purposes  of  making  loans  under 
chapter  1  of  this  part.  AU  such  receipt-s 
shaU  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneotis  receipts." 

HOUiiINC  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  6.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  section  221,  strike  out  "$305,000- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$405,000- 
000". 

(2)  In  section  223(1).  strike  out  "Jime  30. 
1975  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1976". 

agricultural    CREDIT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  title  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  III— HOUSING  AND  OTHER 
CREDIT  GUARANTY  PROGRAMS"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
22?  tlie  foUowing  new  section:  

"Sec.  222A.  Agricultural  and  Productive 
Credit  and  Self-Help  Communttt  Develop- 
ment Procrams— (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  In  order  to  stimulate  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  private  sector  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  should  be  used  to  es- 
tablish pUot  programs  in  not  more  than  five 
Latin  American  countries  to  encourage  pri- 
vate banks,  credit  institutions,  simUar  pri- 
vate lendmg  organizations,  cooperatives,  and 
private  nonprofit  development  organizations 
to  make  loans  on  reasonable  terms  to  orga- 
nized groups  and  indl\-lduals  residing  in  a 
community  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
groups  and  Individuals  to  carry  out  agricul- 
tural credit  and  self-help  community  devel- 
opment projects  for  which  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  financial  a-ssistance  on  reasonable 
terms.  Agricultural  credit  and  assistance  for 
self-help  community  development  projects 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  ma- 
terial   and   such   projects   as   wells,   pumps, 
farm   machinery.    Improved   seed,   fertilizer, 
pesticides,  vocational  training,  food  Indus- 
try   development,    nutrition    projects,    im- 
proved breeding  stock  for  farm  animals,  san- 
itation facilities,  and  looms  and  other  han- 
dicraft aids. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a) .  the  agency  prlmarUy  responsible  for 
administering  part  I  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
it  shall  determine,  to  private  lending  insti- 
tutions, cooperatives,  and  private  nonpioflt 
development  organlzat  ions  in  not  more  than 
five  Latin  American  countries  assuring 
against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  portfolio  of  such  loans  made  by  any  lend- 
er to  organized  groups  or  individuals  residing 
in  a  community  to  enable  such  groups  or  in- 
dividuals to  carry  out  agricultural  credit  and 
self-help  community  development  projects 
for  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain  finan- 
cial assistance  on  reasonable  terms.  In  no 
event  shall  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  one  loan. 

"(c)  The  total  face  amount  of  guarantle.5 
issued  under  this  section  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shaU  not  exceed  $15,000,000.  Not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  sum  bhall 
be  provided  for  any  one  institution,  coop- 
erative, or  organization. 

"(d)  The  Inter-American  Foundation  shall 
be  consulted  In  developing  criteria  for  mak- 
ing lo.-ius  eligible  for  guaranty  coverage  In 
Latin  America  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  guar- 
anty reserve  established  under  sectlui  223 
(b)    shall  be  available  to  make  such  pay- 
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ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  dlscliarge  lia- 
bilities under  gtiarantles  issued  u&der  this 
section  or  any  guaranties  previously  Issued 
xuider  section  240  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Ptinds  held  by  the  Overseajs  Private 
Investment  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
236  may  be  available  for  meeting  necessary 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  -ection 
through  June  30,  1976.  | 

"(g)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  shall,  upon  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  transfer  to  the  agency  primarily 
re.sponslble  for  administering  part  I  all  ob- 
ligations, assets,  and  related  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities arising  out  of,  or  ijelated  to 
the  predece.ssor  program  provided  Jor  in  sec- 
tion 240  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
continue  until  December  31,  1977J 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  limitation  In 
.subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  focelgn  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  Staters  and  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the;  Treasury 
to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
may  bo  utilized  to  carry  out  the  piirposes  of 
this  section.  Including  the  dischaijge  of  lia- 
bilities under  this  subsection.  The  lauthorlty 
conferred  by  this  subsection  shAU  be  In 
addition  to  authority  conferred  by  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  implement  guaranty  pro- 
grams utilizing  excess  local  curreipcy. 

"(J)  The  President  shall,  on  pr  before 
January  15,  1976,  make  a  detailed!  report  to 
the  Congre.ss  on  the  results  of  thi  program 
establl-shed  under  this  .section,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  n^ay  deem 
appropriate.";  J 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  231  or  sec- 
tion 222"  In  section  223(a)  and [  Inserting 
"section  221,  222,  or  222A"  in  lieiji  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  in  section 
223(b)  and  inserting  "section  221  and  sec- 
tion 222"  In  lieu  thereof;  and       j 

(5)  by  striking  out  "section  231  or  sec- 
tion 222  '  in  section  223(d)  and!  inserting 
"section  221,  222,  222A,  or  previously  under 
section  240  of  this  Act"  In  lieu  tnereof. 

(b)  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  patft  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  i4  amended 
by  striking  out  section  240.  j 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATION^   AND 
PROGRAMS  j: 

Sec.  8.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Pirelgn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  By  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  $180,000,000  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fori  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  $186,900,000".  j 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORI^TIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Fl0relgn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  %  striking 
out  "$512,500,000  for  the  fiscal  Jear  1974" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$^0,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975". 

SPECIAL    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  10.  Section  506  of  the  Fiireign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  repealed,    i 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE    AUTHORIZAtHJONS    FOR 
SOUTH    VIETNAM  ■{ 

Sec.  11.  Section  513  of  the  FBrelgn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  m  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "Thailand  and!  Laos"  in 
the  caption  and  insert  in  lieu  the^of  "Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  South  Vietnam"i| 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  th« following 
new  subsection:  || 

"(c)  After  June  30, 1976,  no  mUliiry  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  by  the  Unned  States 
to  South  Vietnam  directly  or  thiough  any 
other  foreign  country  unless  thatiasslstance 
Is  authorized  under  this  Act  or  tjle  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act." 

EXCESS    DEFENSE   ARTICLE^ 

Stc.  12.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  par1?|ll  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  U|  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th^  following 
new  section : 


X 


"Sec.  514.  Limftation  on  the  Grant  of 
Excess  Defensb  Akticlbs — (a)  The  aggregate 
original  acquisition  cost  of  excess  defense 
articles  ordered  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
under  this  chapter  for  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $150,000,000. 

"(b)  Tlie  value  of  any  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle furnished  under  this  chapter  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  International  organization 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Crovern- 
ment  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  expendi- 
ture made  from  funds  appropriated  under 
section  504  of  this  Act.  Unless  such  agency 
certifies  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  that  the  excess  defense  ar- 
ticle it  Is  ordering  is  not  to  be  transferred 
by  any  means  to  a  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national organization,  when  an  order  Is 
placed  for  a  defense  article  whose  stock  status 
is  excess  at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  thereof  (less  amounts  to  be 
transferred  under  section  632(d)  of  this  Act) 
.shall  ( 1 )  be  reserved  and  transferred  to  a 
suspense  aceoinit,  (2)  remain  in  the  suspense 
account  luitil  the  excess  defense  article  Is 
either  delivered  to  a  foreign  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  or  the  order  there- 
for is  canceled,  and  (3)  be  transferred  from 
the  suspen.se  account  to  (A)  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  upon  delivery  of  such 
article,  or  (B)  tl>e  appropriation  made  tinder 
section  504  of  this  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  upon  cancellation  of  the  order.  Such 
sum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tion made  under  section  504  of  this  Act  for 
the  current  fi.scal  year,  upon  delivery  of  such 
article,  if  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  stock 
status  of  the  article  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  C44(g)  or  (m)  of  this 
Act  to  be  nonexcess. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  promptly  and 
fully  Inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  of  each  decision 
to  fiu-nish  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
excess  defense  articles  which  are  major  weap- 
ons systems  to  the  extent  such  major  weap- 
ons system  was  not  included  In  the  presenta- 
tion material  previously  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  Additionally,  the  Pi-esident  shall 
nlso  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Con- 
gress listing  by  country  the  total  value  of  all 
deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles,  disclos- 
ing both  the  aggregate  original  acquisition 
cost  and  the  aggregate  value  at  the  time  of 
delivery." 

(b)  Sections  8  and  11  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sa^.es 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Jan- 
uary 12,  1971  (84  Stat.  2053),  as  amended, 
are  repealed. 

STOCKPILING  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FOB 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  13.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign As.slstance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by 
section  12  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  515.  Stockpiling  of  Defense  Arti- 
cles FOB  Foreign  Countries. —  (a)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
funds,  other  than  funds  made  available 
under  this  chapter  or  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  89-367  (80  Stat.  37),  or  any  sub- 
sequent corresponding  legislation,  may  be 
obligated  for  the  purpose  of  stockpiling  any 
defense  article  or  war  reserve  material,  In- 
cluding the  acquisition,  storage,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  war  reserve  equipment,  sec- 
ondary Items,  or  munitions,  If  such  article 
or  material  is  set  aside,  reserved,  or  In  any 
way  earmarked  or  intended  for  future  use  by 
any  foreign  country  under  this  Act  or  such 
section. 

"(b)  The  cost  of  any  such  article  or  ma- 
terial set  aside,  reserved,  or  In  any  way  ear- 
marked or  Intended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  future  use  by,  for.  or  on  behalf 


of  the  country  referred  to  in  section  401 
(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  89-367  (80  Stat.  37) 
shall  be  charged  against  the  limitation  spec- 
ified in  such  section  or  any  subsequent 
corresponding  legislation,  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  article  or  material  is  set 
aside,  reserved,  or  otherwise  earmarked  or 
intended;  and  the  cost  of  any  such  article 
or  material  set  aside,  reserved,  or  Ui  any 
way  earmarked  or  Intended  for  future  use  by, 
for,  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try shall  be  charged  against  funds  author- 
ized under  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  article  or  material  is  set  aside, 
reserved,  or  otherwise  earmarked.  No  siich 
article  or  material  may  be  made  available 
to  or  for  use  by  any  foreign  country  unless 
such  article  or  material  has  been  charged 
against  the  limitation  specified  in  such  .sec- 
tion, or  any  subsequent  corresponding  leg- 
islation, or  against  funds  authorized  under 
this  chapter,  as  appropriate." 

MILITARY  assistance  ADVISORY  GROUPS  AND 

MISSIONS 

Sec.  14.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by 
sections  12(a)  and  13  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  516.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups    and    Missions. — Effective    July    1. 

1975,  an  amount  equal  to  each  sum  expended 
under  any  provision  of  law,  other  than  sec- 
tion 504  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  group,  military  mis- 
sion, or  other  organization  of  the  United 
States  performing  activities  similar  to  such 
group  or  mission,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
funds  made  available  tmder  such  section  504, 
and  (1)  If  reimbursement  of  such  amount  is 
requested  by  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  making  the  expenditure,  reim- 
bursed to  that  agency,  or  (2)  if  no  such  re- 
imbursement Is  requested,  deposited  in  the 
Trea.sury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

termination  of  authority 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
by  sections  12,  13,  and  14  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  517.  Termination  of  Authority. — 
(a)(1)  The  President  shall  gradually  red\ice 
a.sslstance  (other  than  military  training) 
provided  under  this  chapter  so  that,  not 
later  than  September  30,  1977,  no  assistance 
(Other  than  military  training)  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
^hall  not  apply  to  funds  obligated  prior  to 
October  1 ,  1977. 

"(b)   For   each   of   the    fiscal   years    1975, 

1976,  and  1977.  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  finance  procurements  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  (other  than  military 
training)  by  any  foreign  country  receiving 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  during 
fiscal  year  1974  under  this  chapter  on  terms 
providing  for  payment  to  the  United  States 
Government  In  United  States  dollars  ( 1 )  of 
the  value  of  such  articles  and  services  which 
value  shall  not  exceed  during  each  such  fis- 
cal year  the  value  of  such  articles  and  serv- 
ices (Other  than  military  training)  furnished 
that  country  in  fiscal  year  1974  tnider  this 
chapter.  (2)  at  a  rate  of  Interest  of  not  less 
than  four  per  centum  a  year,  and  (3)  within 
ten  years  after  delivery  of  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  rendering  of  the  defen.se  ser\'lces. 

"(c)(1)   By  not  later  than  September  30, 

1977,  all  the  functions  of  a  military  assist- 
ance advisory  group,  a  military  mission,  or 
other  organization  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  a  foreign  country  performing  ac- 
tivities similar  to  any  such  group  or  mis- 
sion, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to  that 
country.   Upon  the  transfer  of  such   fuuc- 
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tlons,  that  group,  mission,  or  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  cense  to  exist. 

"(2)  On  and  after  October  1,  1977,  the 
total  number  of  military  attaches  assigned 
or  detailed  to  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission  of  a  foreign  country  shall  not  exceed 
by  more  than  twenty-five  per  centv.m  the 
total  ntunber  of  military  attaches  authorized 
to  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  that  mission  on 
June  30, 1974. 

"(3)  On  and  after  October  1.  1977.  no 
mUitary  assistance  advisory  group,  milUary 
mission,  or  other  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  a  foreign  country  per- 
forming activities  similar  to  any  such  group 
or  mission,  shall  be  established  or  continued 
unless  such  group,  mission,  or  organization 
Is  authorized  by  law  specifically  for  that 
country." 

(b)   Effective  October  1,  1977— 

(1)  the  heading  of  chapter  1  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"CHAPTER  1 — Providing  M<litaby  Training"; 

(2)  sections  501,  502A,  514.  and  516,  and 
subsection  (g)  of  section  644  of  tlie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  repealed; 

(3)  section  502  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
caption  "Utilization  of  Defen.se  Articles  and 
Services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
viding Military  Training",  by  striking  out  of 
the  text  "Defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Military 
training",  and  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence; 

(4)  the  heading  of  chapter  2  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Chapter  2 — Milit.^ry  Training'  : 

(5)  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  503  through  505  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  503.  General  Authority. — Tlie  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such  terras 
and  conditions  consistent  with  this  Act  as 
the  President  may  determine,  military  train- 
ing to  any  foreign  cotmtry  or  international 
organization.  Funds  for  such  training  shall 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  authorization  for  that  fiscal  year.  After 
September  30,  1977,  no  such  training  .shall  be 
conducted  outside  the  United  States  except 
by  specific  authorization  of  law."; 

"(6)  section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the 
section  caption  "Assistance"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Training",  and  by  striking  out 
of  the  text  "military  assistance"  and  "such 
assistance"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"military  training"  and  "such  training",  re- 
spectively; 

(7)  section  636(g)(1)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "defense  articles  and  defense  services  on 
a  grant  or  sales  basis"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "military  training";  and 

(8)  section  644 (m)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (1)  and  by  striking  out  of  stib- 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  "nonexcess"  wher- 
ever It  appears. 

tfrmination  of  military  assistance  to 
south  korea 

Sec.  16.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 12(a),  13,  14,  and  15(a)  of  this  Act,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  518.  Termination  of  Military  Assist- 
ance TO  South  Korea. —  (a)  The  total  of  (1) 
the  amount  of  funds  obligated  tmder  this 
chapter  to  furnish  assistance  to  South  Korea, 
and  (2)  the  value  of  excess  defense  articles 
furnished  to  South  Korea  under  this  chapter, 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  $»1,500.000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976: 


"(B)  $61,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976;  and 

"(C)  $30,500,000  during  fiscal  year  1977. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits  ex- 
tended, Including  participations  in  credits, 
and  the  principal  amount  of  loans  guar- 
anteed, under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
with  respect  to  South  Korea  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(1)  $42,450,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1975; 

"(2)  $28,300,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976;  and 

"(3)  $14,150,000  during  the  fl-scal  year 
1977. 

"(c)  On  and  after  October  1,  1977,  no 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  South  Korea 
under  this  chapter,  and  no  credits,  including 
participations  in  credits,  shall  be  extended, 
and  no  loans  shall  be  guaranteed,  under  the 
Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  with  respect  to 
South  Korea.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  fund.^  obliyaieU 
prior  to  such  date." 

SECURITY  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  17.  Section  532  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed  $125,- 
000,000.  of  which  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  not  to  exceed  $675,000,000". 

TRANSFER  BETWEEN  ACCOUNTS 

Src.  18.  (a)  Section  610  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  immediately  after 
"any  other  provision  of  this  Act",  insert 
"(exceot  funds  made  available  under  chapter 
2  of  part  II  of  this  Act)  ". 

(2)  Add  at  tlie  end  tliereof  the  following 
new  sxtbsection : 

"(c)  Any  funds  which  the  President  has 
notified  Congress  pursuant  to  section  663 
that  he  intends  to  provide  in  military  assist- 
ance to  any  country  may  be  transferred  to. 
and  consolidated  with,  any  other  funds  he 
has  notified  Congress  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion that  he  Intends  to  provide  to  that  coun- 
try for  development  assistance  purposes." 

(b)  Section  614  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  authority  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  vised  to  waive  the  limitations  on 
transfers  contained  In  section  610(a)  of  this 
Act.". 

SUSPENSION  OF  MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
TURKEY 

Sec.  19.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(X)  All  military  a.sslstance.  all  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  services  (whether  for 
cash  or  by  credit,  guarantee,  or  any  other 
means),  and  all  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and 
implements  of  war  (Including  techni- 
cal data  relating  thereto)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tiu-key  shall  be  suspended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  unless 
and  until  the  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  Is  In  compliance  with  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  and  any  agreement  entered  into 
under  such  Acts,  and  that  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  agreement  has  been  made  re- 
garding military  forces  in  C>T}rus.": 

Provided,  That  the  President  Is  atithorir^ed 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
said  Acts  if  he  determines  that  such  sus- 
pension will  further  negotiations  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  C.vprus  conflict.  Any  such 
suspension  shall  be  effective  only  until  thirty 
days  after  the  convening  of  the  ninety-fourth 
Congress,  and  only  if,  during  that  time,  Tur- 
key shall  observe  the  cease-fire  and  shall 
neither  increase  its  forces  on  Cyprus  nor 
transfer  to  Cyprus  any  United  States  sup- 
plied implements  of  war. 


ASSISTANCE   TO    GREECE 

Sec-.  20.  Section  620(v)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

LIMITATION  UPON  ASSISTANCE  TO  OB  FOR  CHILE 

Sec.  21.  Notvrtthstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
that  may  be  made  available  for  Chile  under 
this  or  any  other  law  during  fiscal  year  1975 
may  not  exceed  $55,000,000,  none  of  which 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  oi 
providing  military  assistance  (Including  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  sales,  credit 
sales,  or  guaranties  or  the  furnishing  by  any 
means  of  excess  defense  articles  or  item.s 
from  stockpiles  of  the  J)epartment  oi 
Defense). 

RECONSTRUCTION.    nELIIF.    AND    EEHAmLIT.\TION 

Stc.  22.  (a)  Section  639B  of  the  Foreign 
Asslstrnce  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Kotwith- 
staudiDg  any  prohibitions  or  restrictions  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Presidem, 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine. 
for  reconstruction  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  drought-stricken  na- 
tions of  Africa." 

(b)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  639B  a  new 
section  639C  as  follows: 

"SKC.    639C.   RELIEF   AND   REHABILITATION    n.' 

Bangladesh  and  Cyprus. — (a)  The  Congres.^ 
finds  that  the  recent  flooding  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bangladesh,  and  the  civil 
and  international  strife  in  the  Republic  pi 
Cyprus,  have  caused  great  suffering  and 
hardship  for  the  peoples  of  the  two  Republics 
which  cannot  be  alleviated  with  their  inter- 
nal resources.  The  President  shall  make  every 
effort  to  develop  and  implement  program.-, 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  in  conjunction 
with  other  nations  providing  assistance,  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  concerned  inter- 
national and  regional  orijanizatlons  aiul 
voluntary  agencies,  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships caused  in  these  two  nations. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  fiu-nish 
assistance  on  sucli  terms  and  conditions  a.^ 
he  may  determine,  for  disaster  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, and  related  programs  In  the  Peo- 
l-Jles  Republic  of  Bangladesh  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  CM)rus." 

(c)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  639C.  ps 
added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  639D.  Disaster  Relief  and  Rehabil'- 
TATioN.— Notwithstanding  any  prohibition; 
or  restrictions  contained  In  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnisl\ 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  for  disaster  relief.  rebP- 
bllitation.  and  related  programs  in  the  ca»-^ 
of  disasters  that  require  large-scale  relief  arcl 
rehabilitation  efforts  which  cannot  be  rac; 
adequately  with  the  funds  available  for 
obligation  under  section  451  of  this  Act." 

(d)  TTie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  639D.  a-; 
added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  639E.  Internationalization  of  As- 
sistance.— Assistance  for  the  purposes  sef 
forth  In  sections  639A,  639B,  639C,  and  639D 
shall  be  distributed  wherever  practicable 
under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  other 
Intern.itional  organizations  or  arrangements, 
multilateral  Institutions,  and  private  voliai- 
tary  agencies.'' 
access  to  certain"   military  bases  abroad 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followint; 
new  section : 

"Sec.  659.  Access  to  Certain  Mn-rrARV 
Bases  Abroad. — None  of  the  funds  authorized 
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to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance  (In- 
cluding foreign  military  sales,  credit  ■ftles. 
and  guaranties)  under  any  law  may  !>•  u»d 
to  provide  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any 
foreign  country  in  whl(di  a  mlllta(ry  base 
Ls  located  If — 

"  ( 1 )  such  base  was  constructed  or  la  being 
maintained  or  operated  with  funds  furnished 
by  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  personnel  of  the  United  States  carry 
avt  military  operations  from  such  base; 
unless  and  until  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  government  of  such  country 
has  consistent  with  security  authorized  ac- 
cess, on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  flde  news 
media  correspondents  of  the  United  States 
to  such  mUitary  base."  [     ♦„„„» 

(b)  Section  29  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  is  repealed. 

PROHlBmNC    POLICE    IRAINIKO 

SEC.  24.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  IH  of  the 
Foreign  AsslsUuce  Act  of  1961.  as  •mended 
by  section  (a)  of  this  Act.  is  fu/ther  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fellowlng 
new  section: 

•Sec  660  Prohibiting  Police  Training. — 
(I)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  and  none  of  the  local  cur- 
rencies generated  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
rsed  to  provide  training  or  advice,  or  pro- 
vide any  financial  support,  for  police,  pilsons. 
or  other  law  enforcement  forces  for  any 
foreign  government  or  any  program  pf  »n- 
lernal  inteUigence  on  surveillance  on  ^n»M 
of  any  foreign  government  within  the  United 
Stvites  or  abroad.  J 

•(b)   Subsection  (a)   of  this  section  shall 

not  apply —  .  „  . 

••(1)  with  respect  to  assistance  rendered 
under  section  515(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  or  with 
respect  to  any  authority  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  related  to 
crimes  of  the  nature  which  are  unlawful 
\inder  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  to  any  contract  entered  into  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
any  person,  organization,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  conduct,  or  a.sslst  in  conducting, 
any  such  program. 

Notwithstanding  clause  (2).  subsection  (a) 
.shall  apply  to  any  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  contract  referred  to  in  such  paragraph 
entered  Into  on  or  after  .such  date  of  enact- 
i.-ient." 

(b)  Section  112  of  .such  Act  is  repealed. 

LIMITING  INTEI  LICENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  25.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by 
sections  23(a)  and  24  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovrtng  new  section: 

•'Sec.  661.  LiMrrATioNS  Upon  Intelligence 
AcnvrriES. — (a)  No  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  any  otifcr 
itgency  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
ihe  conduct  of  operations  in  foreign  coun- 
tiles  pursuant  to  section  102(d)(6)  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C. 
4o3»,  other  than  operations  intended  .solely 
lor  obtaining  neces.sary  Intelligence.  Not- 
w-lthstandlng  the  foregoing  limitation,  the 
President  may  authorize  and  direct  that  any 
operation  in  a  foreign  country  be  resumed , 
or  that  any  other  operation  in  a  foreign 
country  be  initiated,  and  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended therefor,  if,  but  not  before,  he  (1) 
linds  that  such  operation  l.s  important  to 
the  national  security,  and  (2)  transmits  an 
appropriate  report  of  his  finding,  together 
with  an  appropriate  description  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  sticli  operation,  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  having  JUit'sdlc- 
tion  to  monitor  and  review  the  Intelligence 
aL-tivltles  of  the  United  States  Government. 


"(b)  The  provisions  of  sutwectlon  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  during  military 
operations  by  the  United  SUtes  under  a 
declaration  of  war  approved  by  the  Congress 
or  an  exercise  of  powers  by  the  President 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution." 
WAivsK    OF   PROHiarrioM    aoainst    assistance 

TO  COtTN'nillS  ENCAGtNG  IN  CERTAIN  TRADE 

Sec.  26.  Chapter  3  of  part  Ul  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by 
sections  24  and  25  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  662.  Waiver  of  PROHiBmoN  Against 
Assistance  to  Countries  Engaging  in  Cer- 
tain Trade. — Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
Agricultural  Trad©  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  which  prohibits  assistance 
to  a  country  because  that  country  is  engag- 
ing In  trade  with  a  designated  country  may 
be  waived  by  the  President  if  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
and  reports  such  determination  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

POLICY   with  RFSPECT  TO  INDOCHINA 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
cease-fire  provided  for  in  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  In  Vietnam  has  not  been  observed  by 
any  of  the  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  con- 
flict. Military'  operations  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature  continue  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  In  Cambodia,  the  clvU  war  between 
insurgent  forces  and  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment has  intensified,  resulting  lu  widespread 
hiunan  suffering  and  the  virtual  destruction 
of  tlie  Cambodian  economy. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  military  struggles  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  not  lu  the  Inter- 
est of  the  parties  dh^ectly  engaged  In  the 
coi\fllcts,  the  people  of  Indochina,  or  world 
peace.  In  order  to  lessen  the  human  suffering 
in  Indochina  and  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
peace  there,  the  Congress  urges  and  requests 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
undertalse  Immediately  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

(1 )  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  arrange  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  and  rapid  de-escalai-lon  of  mili- 
tary assistance  on  the  part  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  arms  and  material  to  all 
Vietnamese  and  Camlxidlan  parties  engaged 
In  conflict; 

(2)  to  urge  by  all  available  means  that  the 
Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Khmer  Government  of  National  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  an  immediate 
ceasefire  and  political  .■settlement  of  the  con- 
fiict:  and  to  use  all  available  means  to  estab- 
ii.sh  contact  with  the  Khmer  Government  of 
National  Union  and  to  urge  them  to  partici- 
pate In  such  negotiations.  The  United  States 
should  urge  all  Cambodian  parties  to  u.se  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  or  a 
respected  third  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  an  end  to  hostilities  and  reachUig 
a   political  settlement; 

(3)  to  utilize  any  public  or  private  forum 
to  negotiate  directly  with  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government,  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  seeli  a  new  cease- 
fire in  Vietnam  and  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  End- 
ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam, 
including  a  full  accounting  for  Americans 
missing  in  Indochina; 

(4)  to  reconvene  the  Paris  Conference  to 
seelc  full  Implementatiou  of  tlie  provisions 
of  the  Agreement  of  January  27.  1973,  on  the 
pan  of  all  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  conflict; 
and 

(5)  to  maintain  regular  and  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 


Nation  at  regular  Intervals  on  the  progress 
toward  obtaining  a  total  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities m  Indochina  and  a  mutual  reduction 
of  military  assistance  to  that  area. 

FRINCIPIJBB    OCVESNINC    BCONOMIC    aid    TO 
INDOCHINA 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Congress  finds  that,  after  ex- 
pending over  a  billion  dollars  In  funds  for 
economic  purposes  In  Indochina  last  year, 
and  vast  amounts  in  previous  years,  little  In 
lasting  economic  benefit  remains.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  funds  expended  have  been 
used  for  consumable  Items  related  to  the 
war  effort.  Very  Utle  of  our  money  has  foimd 
Its  way  into  capital  investments  of  a  lasting 
productive  benefit  to  the  people.  Congre&s 
calls  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  immediately  the  following 
actions  designed  to  maximize  the  benefit  of 
United  States  economic  assistance: 

(1)  to  organize  a  consortium  to  Include 
multilateral  financial  Institutions  to  help 
plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment; to  coordinate  multilateral  and 
bilateral  contributions  to  the  area's  economic 
recovery;  and  to  provide  continuing  advice 
to  the  recipient  nations  on  the  use  of  their 
own  and  outside  resources; 

(2)  to  develop.  In  coordination  with  the 
recipient  governments,  other  donors,  and 
the  multilateral  financial  Institutions,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Indochina  recon- 
struction and  economic  development; 

(3)  to  develop  country-by-country  recon- 
struction and  development  plans.  Including 
detailed  plans  for  the  development  of  In- 
dividual economic  sectors,  that  can  be  used 
to  identify  and  coordinate  specific  economic 
development  projects  and  programs  and  to 
direct  United  States  resources  Into  areas  of 
maximum  benefits; 

(4)  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  United  States 
aid  programs  from  consumption-oriented 
expenditures  to  economic  development; 

(5)  to  identify  possible  structural  eco- 
nomic reforms  In  areas  such  as  taxation,  ex- 
cliauge  rates,  savings  mechanisms.  Internal 
pricing.  Income  distribution,  land  tenure, 
budgetary  allocations  and  corruption,  which 
should  be  undertaken  If  Indochlnese  eco- 
nomic development  Is  to  progress; 

(6)  to  Include  In  Indochina  economic 
planning  programing  specific  performance 
criteria  and  standards  which  will  enable  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  Judge 
the  adequacy  of  the  recipients'  efforts  and  to 
determine  whether,  and  what  amounts  of, 
continued  United  SUtes  funding  Is  Justified; 
and 

(7)  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Indochina  wherever  practicable  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  aeencies,  other  International 
organizations  or  arrai^ements,  multilateral 
Institutions,  and  private  voluntary  agencies 
with  a  minimum  presence  and  activity  of 
United  States  Government  personnel. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  imply  continuation  of  a  United  States 
financial  commitment  beyond  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  in  this  Act  or  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

INDOCHINA    POSTWAR    RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  29  Section  802  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  802.  ArcHORizATioN. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  for  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  as  authorized  by  this  part.  In  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  to  exceed 
$504,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not 
to  exceed  $617,000,000.  Of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1975— 

"(1)  $449,900,000  shall  be  avalUble  only 
for  tlie  relief  and  reconstruction  of  South 
Vietnam  In  accordance  with  section  806  of 
this  Act; 
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"(2)  $100,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Cambodia  In 
accordance  with  section  807  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  $40,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Laos  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  808  of  this  Act; 

•  (4)  $4,100,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
tVie  regional  development  program; 

••(5)  $16,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
support  costs  for  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  carryUig  out  this  part;  and 

•■(6)  $7,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
humanitarian  assistance  through  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Such  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  e-ipended." 

ASSISTANCE    TO    SOUTH    VIETNAMESE    CHILDREN 

Sec  30.  Section  803  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strll^e  out  '•rights, 
particularly  children  fatl;ered  by  United 
States  citizens"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•rights". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  immediately  after 
the  second  sentence.  Insert  the  following: 
"Of  the  sums  made  available  for  South 
Vietnam  under  section  802(1)  of  this  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  $10,000,000,  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  local  currency,  shall  be  available 
until  expended  solely  to  carrv  out  tliis  sec- 
tion." 

LIMITATIONS    WITH    RESPECT    TO    SOtTH 
VIETNAM 

Sec.  31.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  806.  Limitations  With  Respect  to 
South  Vietnam. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law 
may  be  obligated  in  any  amount  in  excess 
of  $1,274,900,000  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  directly  or  indirectly  any  economic  or 
military  assistance,  or  any  operation,  proj- 
ect, or  program  of  any  Icind,  or  for  providing 
any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment, 
services,  personnel,  or  advisers  in,  to,  for, 
or  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam.  Of  that 
amount,  there  shall  be  available  during  such 
fiscal  year — 

"(1)  $700,000,000  for  military  assistance; 

"(2)  $125,000,000  only  to  carry  out  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  and 

"(3)  $449,900,000  only  for  economic  as- 
sistance, of  which  tliere  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  $90,000,000  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

•'  (I)  $70,000,000  for  refugee  relief; 

"(11)  $10,000,000  for  chUd  care;  and 

"(Hi)  $10,000,000  for  health  care; 

"(B)  $154,500,000  for  agricultural  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(1)  $85,000,000  for  fertilizer; 

"(11)  $12,000,000  for  POL  (for  agriculture) ; 

"(lli)  $6,000,000  for  Insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides; 

"(iv)  $10,000,000  for  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  equipment  (including  spare  parts); 

"(V)  $3,500,000  for  agricultural  advisory 
services; 

"(vl)  $20,000,000  for  rural  credit; 

"(vli)   $10,000,000  for  canal  dredging: 

"(vUi)   $4,000,000  for  low-lift  ptimps;  and 

"(Ix)  $4,000,0000  for  fish  farm  develop- 
ment; 

"(C)  $139,800,000  for  industrial  develop- 
ment assistance,  of  which  tiiere  sliall  be 
available — 

"(I)  $124,000,000  for  commodities; 

"(11)   $10,000,000  for  industrial  credit;  and 

"(ill)  $5,800,000  for  Indtistrlal  advisory 
services  (including  feasibility  studies); 

"(D)  $65,600,000  for  miscelianeotis  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(i)  $47,900,000  for  the  service  sector  (in- 
cluding POL.  machinery,  equipment  and 
spare  parts) ;  and 


"(ii)  $17,700,000  for  technical  services  and 
operating  expenses. 

"(b)(1)  No  ftmds  made  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  may 
be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  under  any  other  para- 
grapli  of  such  subsection,  nor  may  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),or  (D)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion be  transferred  to.  or  consolidated  witli, 
tlie  funds  made  available  under  any  other 
such  subparagraph. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  this  part,  any 
funds  made  available  under  any  clause  of 
su))paragraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
m-ade  available  under  any  oi,her  clause  of 
that  same  subparagraph. 

"(3)  The  President  sliall  fully  Inform  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  each  transfer  he  intends  to  make 
under  paragrapli  (1)  or  (2)  of  tliis  su'isec- 
tion  prior  to  making  such  transfer. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  $1,274,900,000  limi- 
tation on  obligatloual  authority  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  tills  section  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  included  in 
the  computation  the  value  of  any  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  services, 
personnel,  or  advisers  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  belialf  of  South  Vietnam  lu  such  fiscal 
year  by  gift,  donation,  loan,  lease,  or  other- 
wise. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'value'  means  tlie  fair  market  value  of  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment 
provided  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam  but  in  no  case  less  than  33 '3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  tlie  United  States 
paid  at  the  time  such  goods,  supplies,  mate- 
rials, or  equipment  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any 
of  the  purposes  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  In,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
South  Vietnam  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30.  1975,  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
In  no  case  siiail  funds  In  any  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated 
for  any  such  purpose  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(e)  After  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  tliis 
section,  whenever  any  request  Is  riade  to 
the  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  use  In.  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  furnish  a  written  report  to  the  Con- 
gress explaining  the  purpose  for  which  such 
funds  are  to  be  used  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Tlie  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fi.scal  year  which  begins  July 
1,  1974,  a  written  report  sliowlng  the  total 
amount  of  funds  obligated  in,  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  during  the 
preceding  quarter  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  shall  Include  In  such  re- 
port a  general  breakdown  of  the  total 
amount  obligated,  describing  the  different 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  obli- 
gated and  tiie  total  amount  obligated  for 
such  purpose. 

"(g)  (1)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding contract  employees,  of  executive 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
wlio  are  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  and 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  present  in  .South  Vietnam 
shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  four  thou- 
sand,   not    more    than    two    thoiisand    five 


hundred  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  such 
armed  forces  and  direct  hire  an  contract 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  such  total  number  shall  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time  three  thousand,  not 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  such  armed 
forces  and  direct  hire  and  contract  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  tlie  United  States 
shall  not,  at  any  one  time,  pay  in  whole 
or  in  part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  com- 
pensation or  allowances  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  individuals  in  South  Vietnam  who 
are  citizens  of  countries  other  than  Soutn 
Vietnam  or  the  United  States.  Effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  total  number  of  individuals 
whose  compensation  or  allowance  Is  so  paid 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  five  hundred. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
,ment'  means  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wliolly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instru- 
mentality, commission,  or  establishment, 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government, 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  in 
South  Vietnam  who  (A)  is  an  employee  or 
volunteer  worker  of  a  voluntary  private,  non- 
profit relief  organization  or  is  an  employee 
or  volunteer  worker  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  (B)  en- 
gages only  In  activities  providing  humani- 
tarian assistance  In  South  Vietnam. 

"(h»  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
a.s  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
South  Vietnam  for  its  defence." 

limitations    with    respect    to    CAMBODIA 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  31 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tliereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  807.  Limitations  With  Respect  to 
Cambodia. —  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  no  fvuids  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law 
may  be  obligated  in  any  amount  In  excess 
of  $377,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
otit  directly  or  Indirectly  any  economic  or 
military  assistance,  or  any  operation,  proj- 
ect, or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing 
any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment, 
services,  personnel,  or  advisers  In.  to.  for, 
or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia.  Of  that  amount 
there  shall  be  available — 

"( 1 )  $200,000,000  for  military  assistance: 

"(2)  $77,000,000  only  to  carry  out  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954:  and 

"(3)  $100,000,000  only  for  economic  assist- 
ance, of  wliich  there  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  $20,000,000  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance: 

"(B)  $63,000,000  for  commodity  import  as- 
,sistance: 

"(C)  $15,000,000  for  multilateral  stabiliza- 
tion assistance;  and 

"(D)  $2,000,000  for  technical  support  and 
participant  training. 

"(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  transferred  to,  or  consoli- 
dated witli,  the  funds  made  available  under 
any  other  paragraph  of  such  subsection,  nor 
may  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  any  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion be  transferred  to.  or  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  under  any  other 
such  subparagraph. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  $377,000,000  limita- 
tion on  obligation  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  witli  respect  to  sucii 
fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  included  In  the 
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computation  the  value  of  any  goods,  sup- 
plies, materials,  equipment,  services,  person- 
nel, or  advisers  provided  to,  for,  or  on  behalf 
of  Cambodia  In  such  fiscal  year  by  gift,  do- 
nation, loan,  lease  or  otherwise.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  s\ibsectlon,  'value'  means  the 
fair  marker,  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  ma- 
terials, or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Cambodia  but  in  no  case  less  than 
33 'i  per  centum  of  the  amount  the  United 
States  paid  at  the  time  such  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  were  acqvilred  by 
the  United  State?. 

"(d)  No  funds  m  •  be  obligated  for  any  of 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in,  to,  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30.  1975,  unle.«;s  such  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally axtthorlzed  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no  case 
shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specifically  authorized  by  law  for  any 
fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such  purpose 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
SPCtlon,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to 
the  Congre&s  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  use  In,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  fiii- 
nlsh  a  WTltten  report  to  the  Congress  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  for  which  such  funds 
are  to  be  used  in  such  fiscal  yeai*. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1974, 
a  written  report  showing  the  total  amount 
of  funds  obligated  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf 
of  Cambodia  durhig  the  preceding  quarter 
by  the  Unlt«d  States  Government,  and  shall 
include  In  such  report  a  general  breakdown 
of  the  total  amount  obligated,  describing  the 
different  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
obligated  and  the  total  amount  obligated  for 
such  purpose. 

"(g)  (1)  The  total  number  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  executive  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (ex- 
cluding such  members  while  actually  en- 
gaged In  air  operations  in  or  over  Cambodia 
which  originate  outside  Cambodia)  present 
in  Cambodia  at  any  one  time  .shall  not  exceed 
two  hundred. 

"(2)  The  United  States  shall  not,  at  any 
one  time,  pay  In  whole  or  In  part,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  the  compensation  or  allow- 
ances of  more  than  eighty-five  Individuals  In 
Cambodia  who  are  citizens  of  countries  other 
than  Cambodia  or  the  United  States. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment' means  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation.  Instru- 
mentality, commi'^sion,  or  establishment 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual In  Cambodia  who  (A)  is  an  employee  or 
volunteer  v.orker  of  a  voluntary  private,  non- 
profit relief  organization  or  is  an  employee 
or  volunteer  worker  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  (B)  en- 
gages only  in  activities  prov-idinj;  humani- 
tarian assistance  in  Cambodia. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
;.?  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Cambodia  for  its  defense." 

lb)  Sections  655  aiiJ  G56  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

LlMrrATIONS   WiTH   RESPtCT   TO   LAOS 

Str.  33.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sections  31  and 
:J2(a)  of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  808.  Limit.xtions  With  Respect  to 
Laos — (a) Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 


sion of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law  may 
b«  obligated  In  any  amount  In  excess  of 
•70,000,000  during  th«  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  directly  or  indirectly  any  economic  or 
military  assistance,  or  any  operation,  proj- 
ect, or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing 
any  goods,  pupplies,  materials,  equipment, 
services,  personnel,  or  advisers  In,  to,  for.  or 
on  behalf  of  Laos.  Of  that  amount,  there 
shall  be  available — 

••(1)  $30,000,000  for  milUary  assLstance: 
and 

"(2)  $40,000,000  only  for  economic  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  $11,000,000  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

"(B)  $3,500,000  for  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment assistance; 

•(C)  $10,100,000  for  stabilization  assist- 
ance; and 

"(D)  $6,400,000  for  technical  support, 
"(b)  No  funds  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  fiubsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  transferred  to,  or  consolidated  with, 
the  funds  made  available  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  subsection,  nor  may  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  any  subparagraph  of  prfrigraph  (2)  be 
traru^ferred  to,  or  consolidated  with,  the 
f\mds  made  available  under  any  other  such 
subparagraph. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  llmitatloiB  on  ob- 
ligation authority  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year, 
there  shall  be  included  In  the  computation 
the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
equipment,  services,  personnel,  or  advisers 
provided,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  in 
such  fiscal  year  bv  gift,  donation,  loan,  lease 
or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 'value'  means  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment provided  to,  for,  or  an  behalf  of  Laos 
but  In  no  case  less  than  SSVj  per  centum  of 
the  amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the 
time  such  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or 
equipment  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

••(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any 
of  the  purposes  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  In,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Laos  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
.30.  1975.  unless  such  funds  have  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no  case 
shall  funds  in  any  amount  In  excess  of  the 
amount  specifically  authorized  by  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose during  such  fi.scal  year. 

•'(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  whenever  any  reqtiest  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
uae  in,  to,  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Laos,  for  any 
fi.scal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a 
written  report  to  the  Congress  explaining 
the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used  In  such  fiscal  year. 

••(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  the  fls<:al  year  which  begins  July  1. 
1974,  a  written  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  funds  obligated  in,  to.  lor,  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos  during  the  preceJlng  quarter 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  shall 
Include  In  such  report  a  gener.'il  breakdown 
of  the  total  amount  obligated,  describing 
the  different  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  obligated  and  the  total  amount  obli- 
gated for  such  purpose. 

"(g)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Laos  for  Its  defease." 

POPUIJITION,     NABCOTICS,     INTKRNATKJNAL     HV- 
MANirARIAN   AND  REGIONAL  PbO(;RAMS 

Sec.  34.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by  .sections  31,  32(a», 
and  33  of  this  Act,   Is  further  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  809.  Population,  Narcotics.  Inter- 
national  Hum ANTT ASIAN   AND  REGIONAL   Pro- 

CRAMS. — Th«  provisions  of  sections  806.  807, 
and  808  shall  not  apply  to:  (1)  funds  obli- 
gated for  ptirpoees  of  title  X  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  (programs  relating  to  population 
growth);  (2)  funds  made  available  under 
section  482  (programs  relating  to  narcotics 
control);  (3)  funds  made  available  under 
section  802  (6)  (humanitarian  twslslance 
through  International  organizations);  or 
(4)  funds  obligated  for  regional  programs." 

TRANSFER   OF  FUNDS 

Sec  35.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  secttonA  31,  32(a). 
33.  and  34  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

"Sbc.  810.  Transfer  of  Funds. —  (b)  The 
authority  of  section  610  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  funds  made  avail- 
able to  Suuth  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 

"(b)  Any  funds  made  available  under  any 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  law  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  military  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  may  be 
transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with,  any 
funds  made  available  to  that  country  for  war 
relief,  reconstruction,  or  general  economic 
development." 

&UOOLE  EAST   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  36.  (a)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1061  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  part: 

"Part  VI 

"Sec  901.  Okneral  Acthoritt  for  Assist- 
ance TO  the  Middle  East. — The  President  la 
authorised  to  furnish  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  to  provide  credits  and  guar- 
anties avithorized  by  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  Any  such  assistance,  credits,  and 
guaranties  shall  be  provided  in  accordance 
with  all  the  provisions  applicable  to  that  type 
of  assistance  under  this  Act  and  applicable 
to  credits  and  guaranties  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

"Sec.  902.  Allocations. — (a)  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  cliapter  2  of  part 
II  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  military  assistance  In  the  Mlddl* 
East. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  this  Act  during 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  not  to  exceed  $667,600,000 
may  be  made  available  for  .security  stipport- 
ing  assistance  In  the  Middle  East. 

••(c)  Of  the  aggregate  ceiling  on  credits 
and  guaranties  established  by  section  31(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  not  to  exceed  $330,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  countries  in  the  Middle 
East. 

"Sbc.  903.  Special  Rwjuihements  Fukd. — 
(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1075  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements arising  from  time  to  time  In  tlie 
Middle  East  for  the  purpose  of  providing  any 
tn^e  of  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  of 
tills  Act.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwi.se 
available  for  such  purpose.  The  funds  au- 
Ihorleed  to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  President 
for  assistance  autliorlzed  by  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  applicable  to 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Such  funds 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(b)  The  PresWent  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Sjjeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
currently  Informed  on  the  programing  and 
obligation  of  funds  under  subsection  (a). 

••(c)(1)  Prior  to  obllgatlne  any  amount 
for  a  project  In  excesn  of  $1,000  000  from 
liiiidG  made  ai-.illablfi  under  this  section,  ihe 
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President  shall  transmit  a  written  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day  giving  a  com- 
plete explanation  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
posed obligation.  Each  report  shall  include 
tn  explanation  relating  to  only  one  project. 

"(2)  The  President  may  make  such  obli- 
gation thirty  days  after  the  report  has  been 
so  transmitted  unless,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  report  Is  transmitted,  a 
resolution  Is  adopted  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed obligation  with  respect  to  which  the 
report  is  made. 

"(3)  Paragraphs  i4)  through  (11)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

••(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking; 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  v/lth  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  Hoiise 
ill  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  this 
subsection;  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsist- 
ent therewith;  and 

■•(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  Houre  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Hotise. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (12)  of  this  subsection,  'resoltitlon' 
means  only  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  <s  as 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove the  obligation  for and  ex- 
plained in  the  report  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on ,  19 — .',  the 

first  blank  space  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  foreign  country  or  organi- 
zation on  whose  behalf  the  obligation  Is  to 
be  Incurred,  and  the  other  blank  spaces 
therein  being  appropriately  filled  with  the 
date  of  the  tran.'mlttal  of  the  report;  but 
does  not  Incltide  a  resolution  specifying  ob- 
ligations for  more  than  one  proposed  project. 

••(5)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  proposed 
obligation,  has  not  reported  the  resolution 
at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  obligation  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  conunlttee. 

"(6)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
proposed  obligation),  and  debate  thereon  Is 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order,  and  it 
is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(7)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agi^eetl 
to,  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  lie  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
.same  obligation. 

■•(8)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
fTtttion  of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
obligation,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in 
order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order 
t'j  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 
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•■(9)  Debate  on  the  resolution  Is  limited 
to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion Is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

••(10)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
re?pect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  obligation,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.sideration  of  other  business, 
are  decided  without  debate. 

•'(11)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Clialr  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
o'ollgatlon  are  decided  without  debate. 

••(12)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  from  the  other  House 
a  conctirrenT  re.soltitlon  of  such  other  House, 
then — 

"(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 
be  thp  same  as  If  no  concurrent  resolution 
ircm  the  otlier  House  had  been  received;  but 

•'(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
coil  current  resolution  of  the  first  House  the 
crrcurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
s.'iall  be  automatically  substituted."  (b)  Sec- 
tion 6?0(p)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

rORflCN'    Mn-ITAEY    SAT-ES    ACT    ASIENDMENTS 

Stc.  37.  (a)  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
is  niuended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(d)  A  country  shall  remain  ineligible  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
until  such  time  as  the  President  determines 
that  such  violation  has  ceased,  that  the 
coir.itry  concerned  has  given  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  President  that  such  violation 
will  not  recur,  and  that,  if  such  violation 
involved  the  transfer  of  sophisticated  weap- 
r.)s  without  the  consent  of  the  President, 
such  weapons  have  been  returned  to  the 
ouuniry  concerned." 

(2)  Section  22  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  No  sales  of  defense  articles  shall  be 
made  to  the  government  of  any  economically 
rteveloped  country  under  the  provisions  of 
this  sectlnn  If  such  articles  are  generally 
available  for  purchase  by  such  country  from 
(commercial  sources  in  the  UnUed  States." 

(3i  Section  23  is  amended  to  read  as 
fill  lows: 

■Sec.  23.  Credit  Sales. — The  President  is 
authorised  to  finance  procurements  of  de- 
iciLse  articles  and  defense  services  by  friendly 
foreign  countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions on  terms  requiring  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  United  States 
dollars  of — 

••(1)  the  value  of  such  articles  or  services 
•Aitliln  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  after 
the  delivery  of  such  articles  or  the  rendering 
of  such  services;  and 

■■|2)  in'i«rest  on  the  tiupaid  balance  of  that 
obligation  for  payment  of  the  value  of  such 
articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
current  averaje  interest  rate,  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  financing  of 
sucli  proctu-ement,  that  the  United  States 
Government  pays  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
national  interest  requires  a  lesser  rate  of 
Interest  and  states  in  the  certification  the 
leiiser  rate  so  required  and  the  justification 
therefor." 

(4)  In  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
24,  the  parenthetical  phrase  in  each  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(excluding 
United  States  Government  agencies  other 
than  the  Federal  Financing  Bank)". 


(0)  Section  24(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  in  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  contractual  liability  related  to 
any  guaranty  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
under  this  section.  Funtis  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  obligatea  in 
an  amount  eqtial  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
principal  amount  of  contractual  liability 
related  to  any  guaranty  i.s.sued  alter  June  30, 
1S74,  unc'.er  this  section.  All  the  fimds  so 
obligated  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such  guar- 
anties, and  only  such  of  the  funds  in  the 
reserve  as  may  be  in  excess  from  time  vo 
time  of  the  total  principal  amount  of  con- 
tractual liability  related  to  all  outstanding 
guaranties  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
obligated  and  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  lYeasury.  Any  guarantiee;  issued 
liereunder  shuU  be  backed  by  the  lull  fjath 
y'ld  credit  of  the  United  States. " 

(6)  Section  24  is  amended  by  addii'ig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(d)  The  President  may  guarantee  under 
this  section  only  those  paj-ments  lor  any  de- 
fense article  or  defense  service  which  are  dtie 
within  ten  years  after  that  defense  article 
Is  delivered  or  that  defense  service  Is  rend- 
ered, except  that  such  guaranty  may,  be 
made  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  If  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  that  the  period  of 
guaranty  be  longer  than  ten  years,  and 
states  in  the  certification  the  countrj-  or 
International  organization  on  whose  behalf 
the  guaranty  Is  to  be  made,  the  period  of 
the  guaranty,  and  the  justification  for  the 
longer  period." 

(7)  (A)  At  the  end  of  chapter  1  add  the 
following  new  section: 

•Sec  25.  Quarterly  Reports;  Congres- 
sional Approval. — (a)  Not  later  than  fifteen 
days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Pre.sident  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
a  report  setting  forth  the  total  amount  of 
cash  sales  from  stock  under  section  21,  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  under  section  22,  credit 
sales  under  section  23  of  this  Act  and  guar- 
anties under  section  24  of  this  Act  made 
during  the  precedmg  quarter,  and  the  coun- 
try or  International  orgaiii2»tlon  to  which 
stich  sale,  credit  sale,  or  gtiarauiy  is  made 
or  expected  to  be  made. 

"(b)(1)  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day  a  written  state- 
ment giving  a  complete  explanation  with 
respect  to  any  agreement  or  contract  to  sell 
or  to  extend  credit  or  guaranties  If — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty  exceeds  $25,000,000;  or 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty,  when  added  to  the  amount  of 
all  the  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
m'ade  to  that  countrj'  or  International  orga- 
nization in  that  fiscal  year  (including  the 
amount  of  any  sale,  credit  sale,  and  guaranty 
made  to  that  country  or  international  orga- 
nization under  statement  of  waiver  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  ;c)  of  this  sec- 
tion), causes  the  total  amount  of  sales, 
credit  sales,  and  guaranties  made  to  that 
country  In  that  year  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for 
the  first  time. 

Each  stich  statement  shall  Include  an  ex- 
planation relating  to  only  one  agreement  or 
contract  to  sell  or  to  extend  credit  or  guar- 
anties, and  shall  be  set  forth — 

"(i)  the  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
anty l£  made; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  gtiaranty; 
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"(111)    in  the  case  of  a  sale,  a  description 

of  the  defense   article   or  service  provided; 

"(ivt    the  department,  agency,  or  branch 

of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  entering 

into  such  contract  or  agreement:  and 

■'(V)  the  date  of  such  agreement  or  con- 
tract. 

"i2i(A)  No  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
may  be  made  under  such  agreement  or  con- 
tract until  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  se.ssion 
of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  tiie 
statement  is  transmitted. 

"(B>  The  President  mav  make  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  thirty  davs  after 
the  statement  has  been  so  transmitted  un- 
less, before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  after  the  date  on  whicli  the  state- 
ment is  transmitted,  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  with  respect  to 
which  the  statement  is  made. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection — 

•'(A)  the  continuity  of  a  se.^sinn  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die;   and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
if  the  President  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
a  statement  of  waiver  in  which  he  certifies 
that  an  emergency  exists  which  requires 
such  waiver  in  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Subsections  (e)  through  (m)  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  aie 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  section;  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent  therewith;   and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (m)  of  this  section,  "resolution" 
means  only  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  mat- 
ter after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove the  (agreement,  contract)  for  and 
explained  In  the  statement  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  ,19     .', 

the  appropriate  word  within  tlie  parentheses 
being  selected,  the  first  blank  space  therein 
filled  with  the  name  of  the  foreign  country 
on  whose  behalf  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  Is  made,  and  the  other  blank  space 
therein  being  appropriately  filled  with  the 
date  of  the  transmittal  of  the  statement; 
but  does  not  Include  a  resolution  specifying 
more  than  one  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 
"(f)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  has  not  reported  the 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  Introduction,  it  is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  same  sale,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

"(g)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 


tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty),  and  debate 
thereon  is  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  atnendment  to  the  motion  is  not  In 
order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

■'(h)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to.  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  reFolutlon  with  respect  to  the 
same  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

"(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sale, 
credit,  sale,  or  guaranty,  it  is  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privi- 
leged and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not 
in  order  to  more  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  diiiagreed 
to. 

■■(J)  Debate  on  the  resolution  Is  limited  tj 
not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit  debate 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  the  resolution  is  not  In 
order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(k)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  are  decided  without  debate. 

"(1)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  are  decided 
without  debate. 

"(m)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  from  the  other  House 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  such  other  House, 
then — 

"(1)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  shall 
be  the  same  as  if  no  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  other  House  had  been  received;  but 

"(2)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  the 
concurrent  resolution  from  the  other  House 
shall  be  automatically  substituted." 

(B)  Section  35(b)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(8)  In  section  31. — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "$32.'5.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$405,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975";  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(i)  strike  out  "$730,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974"  and  Insert  In  lien  thereof  "$872.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975":  and 

(il)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  $100,- 
000.000  shall  first  be  obligated  with  respect 
to  financing  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  by  Israel  under 
section  23  of  this  Act,  except  that  T.srael 
shall  be  released  from  contractual  liabJiiLy  to 
repay  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  so 
financed." 

lb)  Obligations  Initially  charged  ajjain.st 
appropriations  made  available  for  ptu'poses 
a\ilhorized  by  section  31(a)  of  the  PoreigJi 
Military  Sales  Act  after  June  30.  1971,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  (<Z 
that  Act  by  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  tills  section  in  an  amount  e<iual  :o  ?5  per 


centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  contrac- 
tual liability  related  to  guaranties  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  24(a)  of  that  Act  shall 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  amendment  v.'ith 
proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry  out 
that  Act. 

POLmC.\L    PRISONERS 

Sec.  38.  Section  32  of  the  Foreign  Assl.;t- 
ance  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Commencing  with  respect  to  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  annually  to  the  .Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
written  report  setting  forth  fully  th^  steps 
he  has  taken  to  carry  out  this  section." 

CORCAS    MEMORIAL    INSTITUTE 

Sec  39.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  tlie  Gorgas  Memorial",  approved 
May  7.  1928.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  278).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000", 

INIERMATIONAL    COMMISSION    Or"    CONTROL    ANO 
SUPERVISION  IN  VIETNAM 

Skc.  40.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
fl-scal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $16,526,000  for 
payments  by  the  United  States  to  help  meet 
expenses  of  the  International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision  in  Vietnam. 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  amoimts  expended  by  the 
Agency  dxiring  fiscal  year  1975  as  Interim 
United  States  payments  to  help  meet  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Coainjlsslon 
of  C.iiitrol  and  Supervision. 

(b)  There  arc  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  State  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,200,000  for  reimbursement  to  tlie 
Agency  for  International  Development  of 
amounts  expended  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  help  meet  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  on  Control 
and  Supervision   in  fiscal  year   1974. 

(c)  Reimbursements  received  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  un- 
der this  section  may  be  credited  to  applicable 
appropriations  of  the  Agency  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  used 
during  fiscal  year  1975. 

POLICY  ON  ASSISrANCE  TO  AFRICA 

Src.  41.  The  President  is  requested  to  re- 
view the  regional  allocation  of  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  and  to  increase  Africa's 
share  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment loans  and  grants.  Per  capita  official 
development  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  of  Africa,  Including  both  United 
States  bilateral  assistance  and  United  States 
contributions  to  multilateral  lending  Institu- 
tions, should  be  raised  to  a  level  at  least 
equal  to  those  for  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
more  assistance  to  the  sixteen  of  the  world's 
twenty-five  least  developed  countries  that 
are  in  Africa  and  to  the  fourteen  African 
nations  that  are  Judged  to  be  most  seriously 
affected  by  rising  costs  of  food  and  fuel.  The 
President  is  requested  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress  on  actlr^n  taken  to  provide  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa  with  an  equi- 
table share  of  United  States  economic  assist- 
ance al  the  time  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development's  operational  year 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  submitted  to 
Congress  and  again  witli  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  proposed  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  budget  for  fiscal 
yenr  1976. 

POI,If-Y   ON  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ANGOLA,  MO- 
ZAMBlaUE.    AND    GUINEA-BISSAU 

Skc.  42.  (a)(1)  Congress  finds  that  the 
Government  of  Portugal's  recognition  of  the 
riglu  to  Independence  of  the  African  terrl- 
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torles  of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau  marks  a  significant  advance  toward 
the  goal  of  self-determination  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa,  without  which  peace  on  the 
continent  is  not  secure. 

(2)  Congress  finds  that  progress  toward 
independence  for  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment and  African  leaders  on  the  timing  and 
nature  of  progress  toward  independence  are 
being  conducted  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
permanent  peace  and  stability  to  these  coun- 
tries and  of  guaranteeing  the  human  rights 
of  all  their  citizens. 

(3)  Congress  finds  that  progress  toward  In- 
dependence for  the  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tories will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
international  organizations  and  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

(4)  Congress  commends  the  Portuguese 
Government's  initiatives  on  these  fronts  as 
evidence  of  a  reaffirmation  of  that  Govern- 
ment's support  for  her  obUgatlons  under 
both  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 

(b)  Therefore,  Congress  calls  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
the  following  actions  designed  to  make  clear 
United  States  support  for  a  peaceful  and  or- 
derly transition  to  Independence  In  the  Por- 
tuguese African  territories; 

(1)  An  official  statement  should  be  Issued 
of  United  States  support  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau,  and  of  our  desire  to  have  good  rela- 
tions with  the  future  governments  of  the 
countries. 

(2)  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  that  we  view  the  efforts 
toward  a  peaceful  and  Just  settlement  of  the 
conflict  in  the  African  tenitories  as  consist- 
ent with  Portugal's  obligations  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  partner- 
ship. 

(3)  The  United  States  should  encourage 
United  Nations  support  for  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  Independence,  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  all  differences,  and  the  protection 
of  human  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  three 
territories. 

(4)  The  United  States  should  open  a  dialog 
with  potential  leaders  of  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Bissau  and  assure  them 
of  our  commitment  to  their  genuine  political 
and  economic  independence. 

(5)  The  economic  development  needs  of 
the  three  tenitories  will  be  immense  when 
independence  Is  achieved.  Therefore,  It  is 
urged  that  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  devote  Imme- 
diate attention  to  assessing  the  economic 
situation  In  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea-Bissau  and  be  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  future  governments  In  providing 
the  kind  of  psslstance  that  will  help  make 
their  Independence  viable.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  the 
initiative  among  other  donors,  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral.  In  seeking  significant  con- 
tribution of  development  assistance  for  the 
three  territories. 

(6)  In  light  of  the  need  of  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, and  Guinea-Bissau  for  skilled  and 
educated  manpower,  a  priority  consideration 
should  be  given  to  expanding  immediately 
current  United  States  programs  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  territories  as  a  timely 
and  substantive  contribution  to  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

(c)  Reports  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  and  Con- 
gress should  be  kept  fully  Informed  on  de- 

•elopments  In  United  States  policy  toward 
the  independence  of  the  Portugue.se  African 
territories. 

(d)  Since  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
close  relations  with  the  independent  nations 
of  Africa,  the  Congress  believes  the  positive 
Initiatives  should  be  undertaken  without 
delav. 


CONVENTIONAL  AKMS  TBAOK 

Sec.  43.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  recent  growth  In  International 
transfers  of  conventional  arms  to  develop- 
ing nations — 

(1)  is  a  cause  for  grave  concern  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  In  that  In 
particular  areas  of  the  world  It  Increases  the 
danger  of  potential  violence  among  nations, 
and  diverts  scarce  vrorld  resources  from  more 
pteaceful  uses;  and 

(2)  could  be  controlled  progressively 
through  negotiations  and  agreements  among 
supplier  and  recipient  nations, 

(b)  Therefore,  the  President  Is  urged  to 
propose  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  that  It  consider 
as  a  high  priority  agenda  Item  discussions 
among  participating  nations  of  that  Confer- 
ence for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  agreeing  to  workable  limitations  on 
conventional  arms  transfers;   and 

(2)  establishing  a  mechanism  through 
which  such  limitations  could  be  effectively 
monitored. 

(c)  The  Pi-esident  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  setting 
forth  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

CARIBBEAN    DEVELOPIiIENT    BANK 

Sec.  44.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
transmit  to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank 
an  Instrument  stating  that  tlie  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  the  authority  to 
conclude  an  agreement  of  accession  with 
such  bank  and  to  assume  rights  and  obliga- 
tions pursuant  to  such  agreement.  However, 
such  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  President. 

(b)  The  Instrument  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank  under  subsection  (a)  shall  state  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  assume  any 
financial  or  other  responsibility  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  obligation  Incurred  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  of  accession  or  pursuant  to 
any  other  aspect  of  its  membership  or  par- 
ticipation in  such  bank. 

(c)  Such  agreement  of  accession  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  not  receU'e  from  the  Caribbean  De- 
velopment Bank  any  funds  provided  to  the 
bank    by    the    United    States. 

EXPENSES  OF  tTNITED  STATES  MEMBIX.SHIP  IN 
tJNTTED  NATIONS  EDTJCATIONAr.,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  CULTT7BAL  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  45.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated vinder  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization until  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies 
that  each  resolution  passed  by  such  Orga- 
nization not  of  an  educational,  scientific,  or 
cultural  character  has  been  repealed. 

LIMITATION  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DNITED 
NATIONS 

Sec.  46.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  total  contributions  au- 
thorized herein  to  the  United  Nations  or 
to  any  segment  or  subdivision  of  this  world 
organization  shaU  not  exceed  $165,000,000. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PORTUGAL  AND  PORTDGtTESE 
COLONIES  IN  AFRICA  GAINING  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Sec.  47.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Chapteb  X — Assistance  to  Portugal  and 
Portuguese  Colonies  in  .^feica  Gain- 
ing   Independence 

"Sec.  490.  Assistance  to  Portccal  and 
PoETUGtrt;sE  Colonies  in  Africa  Gaining  In- 
dependence.— (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 


year   1975,   In   addition  to  funds  otherviise 
available  for  such  purposes,  not  to  exceed— 

"(1)  $6,000,000  to  make  grants;  and 

"(2)  •50,000.000  to  make  loans: 
to  remain  avaUable  unto  expended,  for  use 
by  the  President  in  providing  economic  a-s- 
slstance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  Portugal  and  the  coun- 
tries and  colonies  In  Africa  which  were,  prior 
to  April  26,  1974,  colonies  of  Portugal.  Of 
such  assistance,  not  more  than  60  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  furnished  to  Portugal. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  new  government  In  portugal  should  be 
commended  for  Its  commitment  to  Inde- 
pendence for  Portuguese  African  colonies. 
The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  democratic 
experiment  In  Portugal,  and  the  Independent 
development  of  the  nations  emerging  in 
Africa." 

integration  of  woukn 

Sec.  48.  Chapter  3  of  pert  HI  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"See.  305.  Integration  of  Women. — The 
President  Is  requested  to  Instruct  each  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  each  in- 
ternational organization  of  'which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Derelc^ment,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment) to  carry  out  their  duties  with  re- 
spect to  such  organizations  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
Integration  of  women  Into  the  national 
economies  of  member  and  recipient  coun- 
tries and  Into  professional  and  policy- 
making positions  'Within  such  organizations, 
thereby  Improving  the  status  of  ■women." 
policy    with    kespect    to    countsies    most 

SERIOUSLY    affected    BY    FOOD    SHORT ACl^S 

Sec.  49.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  tight 
food  availabilities  throughout  the  «'orld 
threatens  the  citizens  of  many  countries 
with  serious  hunger  and  malnutrition.  'While 
in  the  past  foreign  policy  considerations 
have  represented  a  significant  factor  In  the 
allocation  of  available  food  and  fertilizer 
assistance,  the  current  food  emergency  re- 
quires an  immediate  reordering  of  priorities 
under  which  such  assistance  Is  distributed 
worldwide.  The  United  Nations  has  desig- 
nated thirty-two  countries  as  "Most  Seri- 
ou.siy  Affected"  by  the  current  economic 
crisis.  These  are  countries  without  the  in- 
ternal food  production  capability  nor  the 
foreign  exchange  availability  to  secure  food 
to  meet  their  immediate  food  requirements. 
Tlie  Congress  calls  upon  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  'take  immediately  the 
following  actions  designed  to  mobilize  a:i 
appropriate  resources  to  meet  the  food 
emergency : 

(1)  Immediately  review  and  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  level  of  program- 
ming of  our  food  and  fertilizer  assistance 
programs  to  make  the  maximum  feasible  vol- 
ume of  food  and  fertilizer  available  to  tho^e 
countries  most  seriously  affected  by  current 
food  shortages. 

1 2)  Call  upon  all  traditional  and  potential 
new  donors  of  food,  fertillKer,  or  the  means 
of  financing  these  commodities  to  immedi- 
ately increase  their  participation  In  efforts  to 
address  the  emergency  food  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping world. 

(3)  Make  available  to  these  most  serloubly 
affected  countries  the  maximum  feasible  vol- 
xime  of  food  commodities,  within  appropri- 
ate regard  to  the  current  domestic  price  and 
supply  situations. 

(4)  Maintain  regular  and  full  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
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gress  and  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion on  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  meet 
this  food  emergency.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  the  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  following:  (A)  a  global  as- 
sessment by  country  of  food  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  specifying  expected  food  grain  def- 
icits by  country  and  current  arrangements 
for  meeting  such  deiicits;  (B)  currently 
planned  progranjUig  of  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  by  country  and  within  such 
country,  by  volume  and  commodity  aud;  (C) 
steps  which  are  being  taken  to  encourage 
other  countries  to  increase  their  participa- 
tion in  food  assistance  or  the  financing  of 
food  assistance.  Such  report  should  reach 
the  Congress  within  thirty  days  of  enactment 
of  tills  Act  and  should  be  supplemented 
quarterly  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1975. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  ob- 
ligated in  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$250,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  endUig 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
concessional  food  aid  assistance,  or  in  excess 
of  $90,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
fertilizer  under  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, unless  such  funds  are  used  to  pur- 
chase conunodlties  for  countries  'Most 
Seriously  Affected"  by  the  economic  crisis  as 
designated  by  the  United  Nations,  or  unless 
tlie  President  demonstrates  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  that  the 
xise  of  such  funds  to  purchase  lood  assistance 
is  solely  for  humanitarian  food  purpo.ses. 

(6)  The  Congress  calls  upon  the  President 
to  proceed  Immediately  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  resolutions  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  World  Food  Conference.  The 
Congress  firmly  believes  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  take  a  lead- 
ing role  in  assisting  In  the  development  of  a 
viable  and  coherent  world  food  policy  which 
would  begin  the  task  of  alleviating  wide- 
spread himger  and  suffering  prevalent  In 
famine-stricken  nations.  The  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  resolutions  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  participating  In 
the  implementation  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  World  Food  Conference. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mx.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  corrections  In  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  3394,  the  bill  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 


NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  A.  SEA- 
MANS,  JR..  TO  BE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  FRDA,  AND  NOMINATION 
OF  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR- 
REQUEST  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ATO\aC  ENERGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 


of  Mr.  Seamans  to  be  Administrator  of 
ERDA,  and  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  with  the  understanding 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
other  committees  having  jurisdictional 
claims  over  at  least  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibilities to  be  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  ERDA — namely  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Space  Committee — 
will  be  invited  to  participate  in  those 
hearings;  further,  that  the  hearings  be 
conducted  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Jackson  I. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  these  are  nominations  sent 
do^vn. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
POLLUTION  PREVENTION  FACIL- 
ITIES— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  11929,  and  a.sk  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11929)  to  amend  section  15d  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
to  provide  that  e.xpenditures  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  will  be  credited 
against  requii-ed  power  investment  re- 
turn payments  and  repayments,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
conference  report? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  have 
no  intention  of  objecting — has  this  mat- 
ter been  cleared  with  the  appropriate 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  it  has  been  cleared 
with  Senator  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  others 
interested  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concres- 
siCNAL  Recohd  of  December  3,  1974,  at  p. 
37952. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  presently  before  the  Sen- 
ate contains  the  unanimous  agreement 


of  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  re- 
solving the  differences  in  H.R.  11929  as 
it  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  March  and  in  the  Senate  on 
November  19.  While  the  agreement  con- 
tains much  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  I  feel  it  reflects  the 
position  adopted  in  both  Houses  that 
immediate  relief  must  be  provided  to  the 
TVA  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  of 
heavy  capital  costs  upon  spii-aling  rates. 
In  that  regard  I  would  note  that  TVA 
announced  after  its  quarterly  rate  review 
yesterday  an  increase  in  rates  averaging 
12  percent  for  residential  power  users. 
That  brings  rate  increases  in  the  valley 
announced  in  1974  to  26  percent  with  a 
fuel  escalation  increase  of  about  6  per- 
cent on  top  of  it.  And  this  year's  increase 
follows  on  the  heels  of  increases  totaling 
73  percent  in  rates  between  1967  and 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  in 
earlier  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
the  TVA  power  consumer  is  the  only 
electrical  customer  in  the  Nation  who 
bears  the  entire  cost  of  capital  improve- 
ments upon  his  electrical  system.  Cus- 
tomers of  private  power  systems  have 
been  afforded  relief  from  the  burdens  of 
capacity  expansion  and  environmental 
control  construction  ijrograms  through 
increasingly  generous  tax  writeoffs.  Yet 
all  of  TVA's  capital  requirements  must 
be  generated  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  charges  for  electricity. 

Tliere  have  been  virtually  no  Federal 
moneys  invested  in  the  TVA  power  pro- 
gram over  the  last  decade  and  a  half. 
But  it  has  been  over  that  same  period 
that  most  of  TVA's  power  program  has 
been  constructed. 

Tile  Federal  Government  owns  TVA — 
is  the  sole  owner.  Yet  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  power  assets  has  shrunk 
from  over  $1.2  billion  in  1960  to  about 

$1  billion  in  1974  while  the  total  invest- 
ment in  power  assets  has  increased  from 
$1.3  biUion  to  almost  $5  billion. 

Only  the  TVA  of  all  power  companies 
i.s  faced  with  an  obligation  to  virtually 
eliminate  "equity  Investment"  during 
this  time  of  heavy  capital  needs  and 
tight  capital. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  11929 
will  not  permanently  solve  these  prob- 
lems, but  it  will  provide  TVA  power  con- 
sumers temporary  relief  from  a  portion 
of  the  burden  of  environmental  control 
investment  during  a  period  when  that  in- 
vestment will  be  particularly  heavy  and 
the  measure  will  afford  Congress  time  to 
review  the  TVA  financing  picture. 

HISTORY    OP   H.R.    11929 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  19  had  originally 
carried  the  designation  S.  3057.  When 
introduced  it  was  identical  to  H.R.  11929 
which  passed  the  Hou.se  in  March  of  this 
year. 

Under  that  bill,  the  TVA  would  have 
received  full  and  direct  credits  for  its 
expenditures  on  pollution  control  equip- 
ment at-'ainst  the  annual  repayments  and 
return  payments  required  under  the  TVA 
Bond  Financing  Act  of  1959.  The  bill 
went  further  to  allow  expenditures  on 
such  facilities  in  excess  of  the  annual  re- 
payment obligation  to  be  credited 
against  the  basic  obligation.  Thus,  under 
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the  House-passed  bill,  TVA  would  have 
rapidly  retired  the  entire  obligation 
created  by  the  1959  act. 

While  there  is  substantial  justification 
for  review  and  modification  of  the  finan- 
cial burdens  which  have  been  placed 
upon  TVA,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  that  a 
broader  and  more  inci.=:ive  analysis  of 
TVA's  financial  picture  is  needed  before 
such  fundamental  changes  are  under- 
taken. Thus  the  bill  was  modified  in 
committee  to  provide  temporary  assist- 
ance to  TVA's  ratepayers  wliile  this  re- 
view is  undertaken, 

S.  3057,  as  reported  from  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  and  subse- 
quently adopted  in  the  Senate,  provided 
that  T\'^A  could  defer  the  repayment  or 
any  of  fiscal  years  1976  through  1980.  in 
which  expenditures  for  pollution  control 
equipment  exceed  the  $20  million  re- 
quired annual  repayment.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provided  that  TVA  could  credit  ad- 
ditional expenditures  for  such  equipment 
against  the  required  return  payment 
during  any  year  in  which  the  repayment 
was  deferred. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the 
amount  of  any  return  so  credited  would 
have  been  added  to  the  appropriation's 
investment. 

This  latter  provision,  section  2  of  the 
Senate  bill,  became  the  most  substantial 
issue  in  conference  on  the  measure.  The 
House  conferees  receded  and  accepted 
both  the  Senate  position  with  regard  to 
limiting  the  bill  to  a  temporary  period, 
thus  preserving  the  basic  repayment 
obligation,  and  the  Senate  redefinition 
of  certified  pollution  control  facilities, 
which  was  significantly  more  restrictive 
than  the  House  provision.  In  turn,  the 
Senate  receded  from  their  position  on 
section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  constitutes 
then  a  5-year  suspension  of  the  obliga- 
tions created  by  the  1959  act,  provided 
that  expenditures  for  certifiable  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  meet  projections. 
At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period — in  fiscal 
year  1981 — the  repayment  and  return 
payment  obligation  of  TVA  will,  barring 
further  congressional  action,  again  go 
into  full  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  asserted 
during  the  course  of  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  that  it  rep- 
resents "special  interest"  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  with  a  bi-ief 
observation  regarding  that  assertion. 

The  TVA  is  a  public  corporation  whose 
basic  powers,  authorities  and  obligations 
are  specified  by  Congress.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  remain  aware 
of  the  problems  of  the  TVA  and  to  take 
steps  to  see  that  it  remains  a  viable  in- 
stitution capable  of  fulfilling  the  man- 
date which  Congress  has  imposed  upon 
the  corporation. 

The  approval  of  S.  3057  by  the  Senate 
of  tliis  conference  report  on  that  meas- 
ure will  only  partially  acquit  the  Senate 
of  that  responsibility  with  regard  to 
TVA's  financial  picture.  Many  of  the  Is- 
sues before  Congress  during  debate  on  S. 
3057 — H.R.  11929  will  come  up  again  dur- 
ing further  action  in  the  next  several 


sessions.  If  Congress  is  compelled,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  not  be,  to  abdicate 
this  responsibility  on  the  basis  that  as- 
sistance to  TVA  is  "special  Interest"  leg- 
islation, then  TVA's  ability  to  keep  pace 
with  tlie  electric  generation  industry  will 
be  hampered. 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  believe 
that  the  TVA  is  a  regional  concern,  but 
the  entire  Nation  has  received  benefits 
from  TVA  since  its  establishment  in  1933. 
And.  indeed,  national  benefits  were  an- 
ticipated by  those  vho  supported  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

One  national  benefit  of  TVA  which 
may  not  have  been  anticipated  by  its 
creators,  but  which  is  of  great  signif- 
icance today  is  that  the  fuel  selection 
decisions  of  TVA  in  the  past  reflected 
sound  public  policy  decisions. 

Because  of  the  greater  utilization  of 
electric  power  as  an  energy  source  v.itli- 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  serv- 
ice area,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
petroleum  products,  such  as  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas,  items  of  short  supply,  is  con- 
siderably less  in  the  valley  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  Nation.  An  unexpected 
benefit  was  realized  during  the  winter 
of  1973-74  when  the  TVA  area's  fuel  use 
patterns  made  it  possible  for  homes  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation  to  be  a  little 
warmer. 

The  use  of  alternative  fuels,  primarily 
coal,  as  a  source  of  steam  for  generation 
of  electricity  means  more  of  the  scarce 
fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  is  available  to 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  than  would  be 
the  case  if  normal  usage  patterns  were 
followed  in  the  TVA  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  accepted  and  passed  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  11929.  This  action 
will  greatly  ease  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  badly 
needed  review  of  the  TVA  financial 
picture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  that 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HELMS,  SENATOR  GRIFFIN, 
AND  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized,  each  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Griffin, 
and  Mr.  Mansfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
have  been  consummated  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  tlierein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
ob.'ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  METZENBAUM  ON  TUES- 
DAY, DECEMBER  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XHD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Metzenbaum  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SESSIONS  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE TO  COMMENCE  AT  9  A.M. 
AFTER  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9, 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mon- 
day next,  the  Senate  meet  daily  at  9  a.m. 
throughout  ne.xt  week,  including  Satur- 
day, and  the  following  week,  including 
Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISSUES  IN  THE  ROCKEFELLER 
NOMINATION— PART  I 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
4  months  now.  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
sidering the  nomination  of  Mr.  NeLson 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  nomination  is  an 
historic  event  because,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Nation  will  have  both  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President,  neither  of  whom 
will  have  been  approved  by  the  voters 
through  the  electoral  process.  Perhaps 
the  f ramers  of  the  25th  amendment  fore- 
saw such  a  possibility.  Certainly  it  is  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  processes  laid 
down  in  that  amendment.  But  the  theory 
of  the  amendment  is  one  thing,  and  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  theory  is 
another.  It  is  only  now  that  we  under- 
stand the  practical  significance  of  select- 
ing our  Vice  Presidents  under  its  terms. 

The  strength  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency is  that  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  selected  by  the  mandate 
of  the  people  through  the  electoral  s.vs- 
tem.  The  25th  amendment  was  passed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or 
succession  to  the  Presidency.  I  think  that 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  the  latter 
case  was  uppermost;  the  elected  Vice 
President  could  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency leaving  a  vacancy  behind.  The 
chances  of  a  Vice  President  selected  un- 
der   the    25th    amendment    becoming 
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President  were  thought  to  be  slim.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  political  con- 
sequences of  having  neither  President 
nor  Vice  President  elected  by  the  people; 
it  was  an  academic  question. 

QUALIFICATIONS   TTNBER   THE    25TH    AMENDMENT 

The  question  is  no  longer  academic. 
It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  present  nomina- 
tion. The  Issue  I  wish  to  raise  Is  this: 
Are  there  some  men  who  might  be  quali- 
fied to  be  elected  as  Vice  President,  but 
whom  it  would  be  imprudent  to  have  con- 
firmed as  Vice  ..^resident  under  the  25th 
.amendment?  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  qualifications,  but  there  has 
been  Uttle  discussion  of  the  particular 
circumstances  surrounding  tlUs  present 
nomination.  In  other  words,  the  nominee 
might  be  qualified,  but  still  might  not  be 
the  man  who  should  be  selected  as  Vice 
President  at  this  particular  time  and 
under  these  particular  circumstances. 

I  think  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  such 
a  man.  He  Is  a  man  who  is  qualified  to 
present  himself  to  the  electorate  for  the 
collective  judgment  of  the  voters,  but  he 
is  not  a  man  who  should  be  selected  under 
the  processes  of  the  25th  amendment. 
The  reason  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
troversy, of  lights  and  shadows,  and  of 
ambiguous  power.  The  people  may  or 
may  not  choose  him  if  he  Is  a  candidate 
in  an  election;  it  is  significant  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  sui-mount  the  ob- 
stacles of  even  winning  his  party's 
nomination  In  three  past  Presidential 
elections.  But  the  processes  of  the  25th 
amendment  are  remote  from  the  people, 
and  open  to  the  charge  of  political 
mampulation.  A  doubtful  candidate  can 
win  in  an  open  election  and  be  accepted 
by  the  citizenry  at  large;  but  a  doubtful 
nominee  under  the  25th  amendment 
must  never  be  confirmed  or  governmental 
institutions  themselves  will  be  cast  into 
doubt. 

I  had  doubts  about  Mr.  Rockefeller 
when  he  was  first  nominated — not  about 
his  capability,  which  is  lai-ge.  or  about 
his  talents,  which  are  many.  Rather,  my 
doubts  were  about  the  propriety  of  con- 
ferring significant  political  power  upon 
a  man  so  intimately  associated  with  a 
dynasty  of  private  power.  His  personal 
integrity  was  not  the  issue;  the  issue  was 
whether  it  was  wise  that  significant 
power  sectors  in  our  society  should  be 
conjoined.  I  am  not  referring  simply  to 
his  wealth,  for  neither  poverty  nor  wealth 
should  be  a  bar  to  elective  offlces.  Rather, 
it  was  the  interconnecting  relationships 
of  his  family,  past  and  present,  with  key 
private  decisionmaking  circles  In  areas 
of  finance,  philanthropy,  foreigpi  policy, 
and  government.  As  long  as  those  circles 
remained  essentially  in  private  hands, 
the  Federal  Government  and  opposing 
groups  could  form  a  countervailing  force. 
As  it  was  these  circles  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  Government  already,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  to  bring 
their  representative  into  the  dh-ect  suc- 
cession to  the  Executive  ofBce.  | 

CHECKS    AND    BALANCES  7 

I  might  add  that  my  misgivings  were 
without  reference  to  the  direct  ideologi- 
cal content  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  group  Mr.  Rockefeller  represents. 
When  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Rules 


Committee  on  September  26.  I  asked 
whether  he  could  disassociate  himself 
from  the  attitudes  and  goals  of  this 
group  should  there  be  a  conflict  between 
the  national  interest  and  their  private 
Interests.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note 
that  since  then  it  is  a  theme  which  has 
been  repeated  by  many  men  and  women 
of  varying  philosophical  convictions.  The 
common  heritage  that  all  political  philos- 
ophies in  the  United  States  share  is  the 
fear  of  imchecked  power,  whether  politi- 
cal, financial,  or  ideological.  The  image 
of  the  Rockefeller  family  dynasty  evokes 
this  subliminal  doubt  even  in  those  who 
prefer  not  to  express  it.  Many  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  Rockefeller 
family  dynasty  are  unfaii-.  untrue,  exag- 
gerated, and  tendentious;  some  border 
on  the  realm  of  fantasy.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  were  directly 
responsible  for  the  alteration  of  our  an- 
titrust, monopoly,  central  banking,  and 
Income  taxation  systems.  The  whole 
shape  of  our  economy,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  different  because  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's grandfathers. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  constructed  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  It  was  based  upon  a 
theory  of  countervailing  power  balances. 
It  did  not  take  into  consideiation  that 
private  interests  would  ever  accumulate 
enough  power  to  challenge  the  Govern- 
ment Itself.  Piudence  dictates  that  the 
power  sectors  in  our  society  should  be 
kept  separate,  whether  we  agree  with 
the  decisions  those  sectors  are  taking 
or  not.  It  is  extremely  shortsighted  to 
give  absolute  combinations  of  power  to 
anyone,  even  if  you  like  what  they  are 
doing  at  present.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  per- 
sonal fortune  does  not  disqualify  him 
from  public  office.  I  do  not  suspect  him  of 
meanly  attempting  to  aggrandize  more 
wealth.  But  the  leverage  which  his 
wealth  gives  him  in  ways  which  go  far 
beyond  mere  financial  gain  is  so  impres- 
sive that  it  cannot  be  properly  denied. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  may 
well  raise  questions  that  could  apply  to 
no  other  man. 

PERSONAL    CHARM 

I  did  not  have  the  oppoi-tunity  to 
meet  Mr.  Rockefeller  until  after  his 
nomination.  I  was  Impressed  with  his 
vitality  and  charm,  and  the  fact  that  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  be  gracious  even 
to  a  freshman  Senator  near  the  bottom 
of  the  seniority  list.  But  personal  affa- 
bility cannot  be  the  test. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  image  of  the 
Rockefeller  power,  whether  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller actually  wields  such  power  or  not. 
may  be  enough  to  disqualify  him  in  this 
case.  We  are  at  a  point  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  the  validity  of  our  political 
histitutions  has  been  called  into  question. 
In  1972,  President  Nixon  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew  were  reelected  by  an 
overwhelming  mandate;  within  2  years 
both  had  resigned  imder  circumstances 
which  reflected  upon  their  character  and 
probity.  These  events  took  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  divisive  hysteria  which 
brought  Government  policy  to  a  stand- 
still and  weakened  the  faith  of  Uie  people 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Republic.  The 


25th  amendment  received  Its  first  test 
and  worked  well. 

succession:    old  and  new 

However,  it  worked  well  because,  in 
practical  fact,  there  was  very  little  de- 
partui'e  from  traditioii.  Under  the  old 
system,  of  course,  there  would  have  been 
no  Vice  President  named.  But  the  next 
in  line  of  succession  would  have  been 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Without  the 
25th  amendment,  the  Constitution  would 
have  elevated  a  congressional  leader  by 
the  impartial  verdict  of  fate.  Although 
some  might  argue  with  the  qualifications 
of  any  particular  man  selected  in  that 
manner,  no  man  could  argue  with  the 
impartiality  of  the  process,  and  no 
cliarge  coiUd  have  been  made  that  the 
system  was  manipulated  by  forces  behind 
the  scenes.  The  25th  amendment,  how- 
ever, substitutes  the  judgment  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  in  elections,  or  for 
Uie  judgment  of  fate. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  25th  amendment 
worked  well  because  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sitting  President.  In  making  his  choice, 
he  made  only  one  slight  deviation  from 
the  traditional  system,  even  though  the 
25th  amendment  allowed  his  unlimited 
choice.  He  chose  as  Vice  President  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House;  that  is. 
the  man  who  would  have  been  Speaker 
and  in  the  line  of  succession  if  his  party 
had  been  strong  enough  to  organize  the 
House. 

This  was  no  grievous  wrench  from  the 
past.  The  new  Vice  President  was  a  na- 
tional figure,  with  many  years  of  expe- 
rience as  an  elected  ofliclal  in  a  national 
forum,  and  a  recognized  congressional 
leader  of  high  caliber.  It  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  choice  one  might  have  expected 
under  the  old  system.  The  fact  that  the 
end  result  was  the  same  helped  to  gloss 
over  the  profound  difference  in  the 
method  of  selection,  and  the  legitimacy 
of  liis  ascent  to  the  succession  when  he 
became  President  was  never  challenged. 

At  this  point.  President  Ford  nomi- 
:  lated  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  differences  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  nominee  are  highly  instruc- 
tive. 

\IfE     PRESIDENT    FORD     VERSUS     VICE     PRESIDENT 
ROCKEFELLER 

Whereas  Mr.  Ford  had  been  a  con- 
rrressional  leader  at  the  top  of  the  alter- 
native line  of  succession.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
i.s  a  former  Governor  who  has  never  held 
elective  office  on  the  national  level. 

Where  Mr.  Ford  had  been  a  national 
spokesman  for  his  party  and  widely 
known  for  his  genuine  interests  m  recon- 
ciUation  of  differing  views  in  the  party, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  the  symbol  of  divi- 
sion and  mistinist  in  his  party. 

Whereas  Mr.  Ford  was  the  personal 
choice  of  a  man  who  had  received  an 
overwhelming  mandate  from  the  people, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a  man  who  had  been 
unable  to  achieve  even  nomination 
through  the  regular  mechanism  of  party 
discipline. 

Whereas  Mr.  Ford's  principal  identi- 
fication was  as  a  U.S.  Congressman,  the 
national  elective  office  which  is  perhaps 
closest  to  the  people,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
principal  identification  was  with  a 
wealthy  family  dynasty  whose  remote- 
ness from  the  people's  Interests  hns  al- 
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ways  stirred  mixed  emotions  with  the 
American  people. 

Whereas  Mr.  Ford  came  from  a  mid- 
western  State  not  known  for  partiality 
or  antipathy  to  other  sections  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Rockefeller  came  from  the 
State,  indeed  the  city,  whose  attitudes 
stood  in  obvious  contrast  to  other  sec- 
tions, and  whose  most  powerful  intel- 
lectual, business,  and  financial  leaders 
often  gave  the  impression  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  more  important  to  their 
interests  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  short,  if  President  Ford  had  hoped 
to  heal  the  Nation,  reinvigorate  the  Re- 
publican Party,  restore  confidence  in  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  and  con- 
fii-m  the  legitimacy  of  Presidential  au- 
thority in  a  time  of  crisis,  there  are 
countless  Americans  who  could  say  that 
he  committed  a  blunder  of  unimaginable 
magnitude  in  the  nomination  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  as  Vice  President. 

POPULAR    OPPOSITION 

I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for  the 
President's  judgment,  and  knowing  full 
well  that  there  are  those  in  this  Senate 
who  will  disagi-ee  with  me.  Yet  even 
those  who  disagree  with  me  will  admit — 
many  of  them  have  already  admitted — 
that  the  mail  from  their  constituents  is 
overwhelmingly  in  opposition  to  this 
nomination.  My  own  mail,  and  it  includes 
mail  from  all  over  the  country,  is  at 
least  99  percent  in  opposition. 

The  national  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  popular  support  for  the  Rockefeller 
nomination  has  been  receding  with  every 
passing  week,  a  phenomenon  perhaps  re- 
lated to  growing  understanding  of  the 
Rockefeller  case. 

First.  Just  after  President  Ford  sent 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  name  up  to  the  Hill  for 
confirmation,  polls  showed  support  to  be 
55  percent  in  favor  of  confirmation;  and 
31  percent  against.  That  was  in  early 
September,  in  a  Harris  poll. 

In  a  Harris  poll  conducted  September 
23-27,  during  the  first  Senate  hearings 
on  Rockefeller,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  October  27,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  approval 
had  fallen  to  47  percent;  and  his  disap- 
proval rating  had  risen  to  40  percent. 

Third.  A  Gallup  poll  conducted  by  tele- 
phone during  the  last  week  in  October 
showed  Mr.  Rockefeller's  approval  rating 
at  44  percent;  and  his  disapproval  rating 
was  38  percent. 

Fourth.  In  the  most  recent  poll,  con- 
ducted by  Harris  during  the  period  No- 
vember 1  through  November  5.  and  re- 
leased on  November  14,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
support  had  eroded  to  39  percent  in  favor 
of  confirmation;  to  43  opposed.  More 
people  oppose  his  confirmation  than  sup- 
port it. 

Also  mteresting  in  the  latest  Harris 
poll  are  some  other  statistics. 

First,  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, 54  percent  to  28  percent,  felt  that  it 
was  "not  all  right  for  him  to  give  $2  mil- 
lion as  gifts  and  loans  to  people  he  ap- 
pointed to  high  office." 

Second,  an  even  larger  majority,  58 
percent  to  15  percent,  felt  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  "wrong  to  have  his 
brother  finance  a  negative  book  about  his 
1970  opponent  for  governor  of  New  York, 
Arthur  Goldberg." 


Third,  and  a  47  to  34  percent  plurality 
of  the  public  feels  that  "there  would  be 
a  conflict  of  Interest  If  he  were  confirmed 
as  Vice  President  because  of  his  family's 
financial  holdings  and  investments." 

DIFFEHING    JUDGMENTS 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
mail  I  have  received  is  the  lack  of  a  ster- 
eotyped response  to  the  nomination. 
Every  group,  every  shade  of  opinion  has 
some  different  reason  to  be  opposed  to 
him.  Mr.  Rockefeller  portrays  his  family's 
rise  to  wealth  as  the  result  of  hard  work 
and  free  entei-prise;  others  see  it  as  the 
result  of  exploitation  and  monopoly  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  portrays  his  family 
philanthropy  as  an  extension  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  hmnanitarianlsm; 
others  see  it  as  an  exercise  in  social 
manipulation  and  an  anti-Christian  dis- 
regard for  the  value  of  individual  human 
life.  Mr.  Rockefeller  portrays  his  fam- 
ily's International  activities  as  enlight- 
ened self-interest;  others  see  it  as  a  re- 
jection of  the  national  interest  for  pri- 
vate profit,  and  the  enmeshing  of  U.S. 
independence  into  a  network  of  multi- 
lateral organizations  in  which  we  will  no 
longer  control  our  own  destiny. 

Who  is  right,  Mr.  President? 

In  the  larger  view  it  may  not  matter 
who  is  right.  The  point  Is  that  this  dlvl- 
siveness  exists,  and  will  continue  to 
fester  even  if  the  question  is  never  de- 
cided. 

It  is  inevitable  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
will  put  a  different  gloss  upon  his  own 
and  his  family's  activities.  But  it  is 
exactly  this  inability  to  get  outside  of 
his  own  skin,  so  to  speak,  that  generates 
the  pervasive  distrust  and  suspicion  that 
is  the  common  denominator  of  the  popu- 
lar opinion  opposing  him.  Distrust  and 
suspicion  are  ugly  phenomena.  They  in- 
dicate a  sickness  in  the  body  politic.  But 
when  someone  is  sick,  you  do  not  ignore 
a  fever.  You  remove  the  source  of  con- 
tagion. 

And  there  has  been  voiced— and  with 
increasng  frequency,  Mr.  President — an 
even  darker  suspicion  that  somehow  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  with  the  vast  power  of  his 
personal  wealth,  his  famUy's  wealth,  his 
support  of  prominent  politicians,  and  the 
leverage  of  his  Influence  in  the  financial 
community  has  somehow  exploited  the 
25th  amendment  to  give  him  that  which 
the  grassroots  of  his  party  has  thrice 
denied  him — a  stepplngstone  to  the  Pres- 
idency. I  do  not  for  one  moment  sub- 
scribe to  this  theory;  I  only  comment  up- 
on It  as  illustrative  of  the  national  di- 
visions to  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  is,  even 
unwittingly,  <?  cause.  There  are  many  who 
cannot  forget  that  his  name  was  sjTion- 
ymous  with  the  rule-or-ruin,  play  tough, 
use-dirty-tricks  tactics  that  emerged  at 
the  1964  Republican  Convention,  so 
much  so  that  the  delegates  were  moved 
to  boo  him  before  a  national  television 
audience.  It  was  a  pre-Watergate  era, 
but  today  many  apply  new  standards  of 
judgment. 

COMMISSION   ON    CRITICAL   CHOICES 

Moreover,  there  are  many  who  have 
doubts  that  his  endowment  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Critical  Choices 


for  America  with  over  $2  milUon  of  his 
and  his  brother's  money  was  made  with 
the  detachment  that  is  characteristic  of 
true  philanthropy.  Indeed,  to  many  it 
appears  to  be  more  characteristic  of  his 
desire  to  seek  the  Presidency.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  offices  of  the  NCCCA  are  on  the 
same  premises  in  New  York  City  where, 
in  1959,  he  set  up  a  similar  operation 
designed  to  propel  him  into  the  Presi- 
dency. A  cast  of  characters  was  assem- 
bled then  whose  names  are  better  kno\Mi 
today:  Heni-y  Kissinger,  Hugh  Morrow, 
L.  Judsou  Morhouse,  Emmet  John 
Hughes,  and  many  others.  These  names 
now  have  a  greater  significance  to  us. 
Many  thought  it  extraordinary  that  any 
man  would  set  up  an  organization  to  se- 
cure the  Presidential  nomination  so  soon 
after  he  began  his  first  term  in  elective 
office.  The  New  York  Times  recorded  it 
all  in  an  article  published  on  Decem- 
ber 24, 1959. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

MR.    FORD    AND    MR.    ROCKEFELLER DECEMBER 

1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember 1973,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  after  15 
years  as  Governor  of  New  York  decided 
to  resign  in  mid-term  to  devote  himself 
to  national  pohcy  issues  as  head  of  the 
NCCCA.  It  was  an  illustration  of  what 
one  man's  wealth  can  do  in  enhancing 
his  own  prestige  by  giving  himself  a  na- 
tional platform  that  had  been  denied  to 
him  by  the  electoral  process.  Nevejjthe- 
less,  he  was  able  to  enlist  the  support  of 
prominent  Americans.  On  December  3. 
1973,  a  few  days  before  he  resigned,  he 
held  a  private  organizational  dirmer  for 
the  top  echelon  of  NCCCA.  Those  in- 
vited included  the  Vice  President-desig- 
nate of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford;  Mr.  Ford  was  not  sworn  in  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  until  3 
days  later.  The  group  also  included  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  George 
Shultz;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger;  the  distinguished  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Diamond,  who  was  shortly  to  become  the 
Director  of  the  Commission. 

The  network  of  relationships  is  quite 
interesting.  Mr.  Diamond,  as  we  more 
recently  found  out,  was  about  to  be  given 
$100,000  as  a  token  of  the  Governor's 
affection.  Secretary  Kissinger,  who  had 
been  given  $50,000  by  the  Governor  in 
1969,  was.  in  a  few  months,  about  to 
marry  Nancy  Maginnes.  who  was  in 
charge  of  distributing  $340,000  of  the 
Commission's  money  for  foreign  affairs 
studies.  As  Mr.  Ford  left  the  gathering, 
he  was  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
saying  that  no  partisan  politics  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Ford  said: 

Nelson  and  I  are  very  good  friends  and  be 
knows  that  I  have  no  interest  in  running 
for  anything  in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  account  of  this  dinner 
meeting  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  December  4,  1973,  and  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  NCCCA  from  the  same 
newspaper  on  October  21,  1974,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.,  Without 
ob.iection.  it  Is  so  ordered.  i 

if  See  exhibits  2  and  3.)  j 

AMBIGUITIES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  inci- 
dent, innocuous  as  It  may  be,  distills  In 
itself  so  many  of  the  ambiguities  with 
which  the  Rockefeller  nomination  pre- 
sents us.  Do  we  have  here  tlie  picture  of  a 
man  of  tireless  public  sei-vice,  who  has 
given  a  lifetime  of  patronage  and  dedica- 
tion, once  more  giving  of  his  own  means 
to  present  the  Nation  with  the  best  of  tal- 
ent and  creativity  to  solve  its  problems? 
Many  would  have  it  so.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  have  a  picture  of  a  rejected 
man.  grasping  for  his  last  opportunity 
for  national  leadership,  using  his  per- 
sonal economic  resources  to  swing  a  deal 
witli  the  political  power  brokers?  There 
are  many  who  are  equally  convinced 
that  this  is  the  case.  Do  his  twin  pro- 
teges, the  Kissingers,  represent  the  best 
of  talent  nurtured  by  disinterested  gen- 
erosity? Or  are  tliey  well-paid  servants 
of  the  Rockefeller  family  interests  pro- 
moting detente  because  it  is  profitable 
for  the  international  operations  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  seeking 
Middle  East  settlements  to  stabilize  the 
investments  of  the  Rockefeller  oil  com- 
panies? 

These  contrasting  judgments  ai-e  open 
to  argimient.  But  what  we  do  not  need 
in  this  cotmtry  at  this  point  in  our 
history  is  another  argimient.  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  to  put  a  man  into  the 
direct  succession  to  the  Presidency  whose 
every  action  and  every  decision  would 
engender  distrust  first  in  one  part  of  the 
American  people,  and  then  in  another.  It 
is  no  reflection  on  his  personal  integrity 
to  say  that  he  is  not  the  man  for  this 
season;  or  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  United  States  not 
to  avail  itself  of  his  talents  and  experi- 
ence. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  he  can  per- 
form the  duties  of  Vice  Piesldent,  or 
President,  without  laying  himself  open 
to  the  charge  that  his  actions  are  tainted 
by  the  outlook  or  interests  of  the  Rocke- 
feller family  dynasty.  If  the  people  had 
an  opportunity  to  Judge  him  in  an  elec- 
tion, the  people  could  decide  whether 
such  a  consideration  should  be  decisive. 
But  there  is  no  way  that  he  can  take 
oflQce  imder  the  25th  amendment  with- 
out that  event  appearing  to  confirm 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Rockefeller 
interests  control  the  Nation,  Including 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller to  put  him  in  such  an  untenable 
position. 

THE    RECORD    TODAY         I 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  in  hon- 
esty that  this  decision  is  not  far  removed 
from  my  tentative  reaction  when  the 
nomination  was  first  announced.  I  raised 
many  of  these  same  questions  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee 
on  September  26.  Yet  I  was  determined 
to  keep  an  open  mind  because  it  would 


not  be  proper  to  make  such  a  decision 
simply  on  mere  hypothesis.  Would  it  be 
fair  to  deny  confirmation  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller simply  because  of  hostile  rumors 
among  the  people?  In  my  testimony.  I 
said  that  I  felt  that  there  were  many 
areas  which  had  not  at  that  time  been 
explored,  and  I  proposed  several  lines 
of  questioning  which  would  tend  to  con- 
firm whether  or  not  Mr.  Rockefeller.  In 
his  conduct  of  his  gubernatorial  ofiBce, 
had  acted  so  as  to  dispell  apprehensions 
about  his  family  power. 

It  is  my  impression  that  vei"y  few  of 
my  questions  were  indeed  submitted  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  may  be  in  error,  and  I  hope  I  am. 
In  any  case,  even  if  the  questions  were 
submitted,  scant  respon.ses  have  been  re- 
ceived. And  I  find  it  significant  that  al- 
most immediatelj'  news  articles  began 
tc  appear  which  raised  further  appre- 
hensions in  a  specific  way.  The  Rules 
Committee  performed  a  substantial 
sen'ice  to  the  Nation  in  recalling  Mi". 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates  and  put- 
ting many  new  facts  about  the  Gover- 
nor's conduct  on  public  record.  There- 
fore, in  some  areas  of  concern,  we  no 
longer  have  to  act  upon  rumor.  Still,  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  that  more  information, 
more  answers,  are  needed. 

It  is  now  plain  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
conducted  a  governorship  in  which  the 
restraints  of  law  and  custom  were  sub- 
ordinated to  his  personal  style  of  gov- 
erning. It  is  for  New  Yorkers  to  decide 
whether  his  policies  were  wise;  it  is  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  decide  whether  his  style 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
executive  ofiBces.  From  a  close  study  of 
the  hearings,  and  my  own  investigation 
in  public  sources,  it  is  my  conclusion 
that  tlie  general  public  has  ample  jus- 
tification for  apprehension  with  regard 
to  the  nominee.  There  may  be  some  in 
this  body  who  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  risk  which 
we  ought  to  accept.  Over  the  next  few 
days  I  intend  to  examine  some  of  the 
key  issues  of  ethics  and  public  policy 
which  were  illiuninated  by  the  hearings, 
and  the  nominee's  lack  of  candor  in  fac- 
ing up  to  them.  Tomorrow  I  will  begin 
with  the  case  of  Mr.  L.  Judson  Morhouse. 

Exhibit  1 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  24,  1959] 

Big  Staff  Rockwexler  Drive 

(By  Leo  Egan) 

Fabulous  and  fantastic  are  the  words  most 
often  used  to  describe  the  organization  now 
in  readiness  to  advance  Governor  Rockefeller 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President  by  those  who  encounter  It. 

In  size,  complexity,  cost  and  separation  of 
functions.  It  compares  favorably  with  na- 
tional Democratic  and  Republican  campaign 
oi-gaiUzatlons  set  up  after  nominations  are 
made. 

The  nerve  center  of  the  Governor's  orga- 
nization Is  located  in  two  converted  resi- 
dences, one  five  stories  high  and  the  other 
six,  at  20  and  22  West  Plfty-flfth  Street. 

The  residences  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr.'s  first  private 
residence  In  New  York  City,  which  he 
acquired  when  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was 
reaching  the  height  of  its  financial  power. 


John  D.  Sr.'s  home  was  at  4  West  Fifty- 
fourth. 

BUILDINGS   JOINED 

Since  Mr.  Rockefeller  became  Governor  the 
buildings  at  20  and  22  West  Fifty-fifth  have 
been  Joined  to  form  a  single  ofllce  building. 
Together  they  furnish  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  a  staff  of  seventy,  some  of 
whom  are  concerned  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
duties  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  the 
others  with  his  pursuit  of  national  conven- 
tion delegates. 

Most  of  the  rooms  and  suites  In  the  two 
buildings  are  tastefully  furnished  In  modern 
furniture,  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  favors. 
Nearly  all  have  wall-to-wall  carpeting. 
Besides  the  offices  themselves,  there  are 
reception  rooms,  a  press  room  wired  for  tele- 
vision, a  dark  room,  a  mimeograph  room  and 
conference  rooms. 

•  •  •  They  were  bought  to  house  re- 
searcli  and  philanthropic  activities  financed 
by  the  Governor,  which,  at  that  time,  were 
becoming  cramped  in  the  offices  of  the 
Rockefeller  family  enterprises  at  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 

SIX    DIVISIONS    SET    UP 

Space  is  provided  at  20  and  22  for  the  top 
figures  in  six  of  the  divisions  Into  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  nomination  campaign  Is  di- 
vided. These  divisions  are  the  political,  po- 
sition, speech  writing,  logistics  and  trans- 
portation, image  and  publicity. 

The  political  division  Is  concerned  with 
obtaining  information  as  to  Republican 
sentiment  in  various  stales  and  areas,  with 
keeping  in  touch  with  important  Republi- 
cans, with  advising  the  Governor  on  where 
lie  should  go,  whom  he  should  see  and  the 
subjects  he  should  talk  about. 

The  political  division  has  four  co-chair- 
men, whose  jurisdiction  Is  divided  on  geo- 
graphical lines.  Roswell  P.  Parkins,  a  young 
lawyer  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  later 
Counsel  to  the  Governor,  is  responsible  for 
New  England.  R.  Birdell  Blxby.  a  law  part- 
ner of  former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and 
who  was  secretary  to  the  Governor  during 
Mr.  Dewey's  term;  Is  In  charge  of  the  south. 

UPSTATER  handles  COAST 

George  Hinman,  an  upstate  lawyer  who  is 
Republican  National  committeeman  for  New 
York  and  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  is  responsible  for  the  Far  West.  Lyle 
W.  Hornbeck,  another  upstate  lawyer  who 
is  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. Is  responsible  for  the  Midwest. 

In  making  its  plans  and  devising  its  rec- 
ommendationa  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  co- 
chairmen  engage  in  frequent  consultations 
with  J.  Russel  Sprague,  a  former  national 
conunitteeman,  L.  Judson  Morhouse,  the 
Republican  State  chairman,  and  many 
others. 

Members  of  the  division  often  call  on 
Walter  E.  Bllgh.  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee,  and  State 
Commerce  Commissioner  Keith  McHugh  for 
advice  and  help. 

Commissioner  McHugh  Is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company. 
He  has  an  extensive  acquaintanceship  with 
business  and  Industrial  leaders  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  Instances  his  friends 
are  able  to  furnish  him  with  accurate  re- 
ports on  political  conditions  In  their  areas 
and  on  the  background  and  standing  of  key 
political  figures. 

Besides  hla  responsibilities  for  New  Eng- 
land political  activities,  Mr.  Perkins,  a  tall, 
lanky  man  who  has  been  close  to  the  Gov- 
ernor lor  years,  is  th©  unofficial  head  of  th» 
"po.sition"  unit.  Its  function  is  to  advise  Mr. 
Rockefeller  on  the  positions  he  should  take 
on  major  public  questions. 
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kesearch  control  ttnit 

In  discharging  Its  functions,  the  unit  ex- 
ercises general  control  over  research  activi- 
ties, which  are  scattered  in  various  places. 

In  making  his  report  to  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Perkins  Is  in  frequent  consultation  with 
Frank  Jamleson,  a  long-time  public  rela- 
tions adviser  of  the  Rockefeller  family,  Stacy 
May,  who  has  been  keeping  the  Governor  in- 
formed on  economic  developments  for  many 
years,  and  with  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  associate 
director  of  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  Harvard  International  Seminar. 

The  unit  \s  also  in  touch  with  academic 
and  business  authorities  in  various  fields  who 
provide  it  with  background  material  and 
who  want  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other  on  various  Issues. 

Besides  collecting  and  sifting  information. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  should  consider  m  deciding 
what  positions  to  take  on  specific  Issvie.s,  the 
iniit  tries  to  obtain  advance  information  on 
the  reaction  of  various  segments  of  the  public 
to  particular  stands  tlie  Governor  is  co)i- 
eiderlng. 

There  is  a  strong  reason  to  believe,  for 
Instance,  that  leaders  in  various  farm  organi- 
zations and  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  sounded  out  in  advance  on 
their  reaction  to  the  farm  program  Mr. 
Rockefeller  proposed  on  his  recent  Midwest 
trip. 

SimUarly  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
labor  union  ofBcials  and  management  experts 
were  consulted  in  advance  on  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's proposal  to  retain  the  present  work- 
week In  an  effort  to  stimulate  national  pro- 
duction. 

Rarely  does  Mr.  Rockefeller  take  a  stand 
on  any  question  uutU  this  unit  has  prepared 
a  "position  paper."  In  summary  form,  this 
paper  outlines  the  problems  Involved,  the 
reasons  for  and  against  varloiis  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  sit\iation  ar.d  concludes 
by  making  specific  recommendations. 
turned  over  to  speech  wariERS 

Tlie  "F>osltion  paper,"  after  its  acceptance 
or  modification  by  the  Governor,  becomes 
raw  material  for  the  speech  writing  division. 

In  this  division  are  Hugh  Morrow,  who 
wrote  campaign  speeches  for  Senator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating  in  1958;  John  Franklin  Car- 
ter, who  helped  both  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Dewey  witli 
their  speeches;  Horace  (Pete)  Craig,  who  was 
acsoclated  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  when  the 
Governor  was  In  Federal  service;  Enno  Bob- 
bing, a  magazine  writer  and  Emmet  Hughes, 
formerly  a  speech  writer  for  President  Eisen- 
hower and  author  of  a  recent  book  on  foreign 
policy. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Image"  unit  oper- 
ates in  close  collaboration  with  the  political 
and  position  units.  Its  function  Is  to  sug- 
gest means  whereby  a  particular  concept  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  can  be  built  up  In  the  public 
mind.  Right  now  the  "image"  being  sought  Is 
that  of  a  forceful  executive  ready  and  will- 
ing to  meet  troublesome  problems  head-on 
rather  than  temporizing  with  them. 

The  principal  figures  in  the  image  division 
are  Thomas  Losee,  a  vice  president  of  the 
McCann-Erickson  advertising  agency;  Mr. 
Jamleson  and  Harry  J.  O'Connell,  who  was 
Mr.  Dewey's  press  secretary  and  later  public 
relations  director  for  the  Republican  State 
Committee. 

Oren  Root,  who  directed  the  Associated 
WiUkie  Clubs  In  the  1940  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  Carl  Spad,  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Young  Republican  Clubs,  are 
responsible  for  the  logistics  and  tran.sporta- 
tion  unit. 

Mr.  Root  also  functions  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
appointment  secretary,  making  sure  the  Gov- 
ernor sees  the  politically  Important  people 
who  want  to  talk  with  htm. 


This  unit  is  responsible  for  scheutiling  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  trips.  It  worka  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  Robert  T.  McManus.  the  Governor's 
assistant  press  secretary,  and  Jack  Vander- 
wort,  secretary  of  the  State  Young  Republi- 
can Clubs.  These  two  are  the  advance  men 
for  the  Rockefeller  trips.  They  arrange  for 
press  conferences,  public  appearances,  hotel 
rooms  and  other  dei-aUs. 

Richard  Amper,  the  Governor's  press  secre- 
tary and  a  former  New  York  Times  political 
writer,  heads  the  publicity  unit.  This  ar- 
ranges for  distribution  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
speeches  to  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  for  prer,s  conferences,  and 
otherwise  tries  to  keep  Mr.  Rockefeller's  name 
before  the  public. 

Attached  to  the  publicity  unit  is  a  sub- 
unit  known  as  the  letters  division.  It  is 
headed  by  Henry  Wheately.  Its  function  is  to 
an.swer  a  great  deal  of  the  Governor's  mail. 
It  has  a  large  supply  of  form  letters  contain- 
ing quotations  from  Rockefeller  speeches,  in- 
terviews, letters  and  statements  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics. 

In  some  fashion  that  those  associated  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller  do  not  attempt  to  explain, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  write  the  Governor  a.skijig  for  his 
position  on  various  questions  get  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Citizens  for  Rockefeller  a  polit- 
ical organization  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  pro- 
fesses to  know  next  to  nothing  about. 

citizens  CROUP 

This  group  is  headed  by  Alexander  Halpern 
and  has  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Davenport  and  Mrs. 
John  L.  Locb  as  co-chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. It  prints  and  distributes  pamphlets 
containing  Mr.  Rockefeller's  major  addresses, 
biographies  of  the  Governo-  and  statements 
by  various  civic  and  social  leaders  commend- 
ing his  leadertihip  and  vision. 

Besides  the  activities  centcrUig  at  20  and 
22  Vv'est  Fifty-fifth,  there  are  several  others 
lelated  to  the  Governor's  potential  candidacy 
going  on  at  the  Rockefeller  offices  at  30 
Rockefeller  Pla?a. 

These  Include  the  preparation  of  an  ati- 
thorized  biography  which  should  be  ready  for 
distribution  about  the  time  the  preconven- 
tlon  campaign  Is  reaching  Its  height,  and  a 
history  and  appraisal  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
services  as  Coordinator  of  Int^r-American 
AtTalrs  durUig  World  War  II  and  later  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Special  As- 
sistant to  President  Eisenhower. 

About  the  only  unit  usually  associated  with 
a  full-fledged  polUlcal  campaign  that  has  not 
yet  been  organized  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a 
finance  division. 

NormaUy  it  is  the  function  of  such  a  divi- 
sion to  raise  the  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  running  such  an  operation  as  is  now 
under  way  on  behalf  of  the  Governor. 

A  few  of  those  engaged  m  the  Rockefeller 
political  operation  have  state  jobs.  Mr.  Blxby 
and  Mr.  Morhouse  are  both  members  of  the 
Thruway  Authority  at  $17,000  a  year  each. 
Mr.  Amper  and  Mr.  McManus  are  on  the  state 
payroll.  Mr.  O'Donnell  Is  an  employe  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee. 

Most  of  the  others  are  volunteers  who  are 
Involved  either  directly  In  politics  or  on  the 
fringes  or  who  would  like  to  be.  The  head- 
quarters rent,  operating  costs,  Including  tele- 
phones, and  most  of  the  clerical  salaries  In- 
volved are  paid  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Exhibit  2 

(From   the   New   York  Times,   Dec.   4.    1974] 

Governor  Holds  Preview  Talk  With  Panel 

ON  Choices  for  United  States 

(By  Francis  X.  Cllnes) 

On    the   eve   of   the   first   meeting   of   his 

National  Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for 


America.  Governor  Rockefeller  was  host  last 
night  at  a  private  dUiner  for  Vice  President- 
designate  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

Those  invited  Included  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  a  friend  and  former  aide  of  the 
Governor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  P.  Shultz.  who.  like  Representative 
Ford,  is  an  ex-o0icio  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  commi.:sion.  fonned  by  the  Governor 
as  a  state  btudy  panel,  then  elevated  at  Pres- 
ident Nixo'i's  request  Into  a  national  com- 
rnis.-,ion.  will  hold  Its  first  working  meeting 
today  to  begin  its  task  of  aiialyzlng  potential 
problems  and  solutions  of  the  nation's  third 
century. 

While  tlie  dinner  la.st  night  was  private, 
the  Governor's  office  invited  photo  covera;.!.- 
of  guests  as  they  arrived  outside  the  Gover- 
nor's apartment  at  812  Fifth  Avenue,  oppo- 
site Central  Park  at  62d  Street. 

Some  politicians  contend  the  36-member 
commission  is  a  grand  vehicle  designed  by 
the  Governor  to  propel  him  toward  the  'White 
House  by  guaranteeing  him  national  expo- 
sure. Mr.  Rockefeller  has  denied  this.  In 
raising  the  pos,sibility  of  not  running  for  a 
fifth  term  as  Governor  next  year,  he  hat 
said  it  might  be  difficult  to  serve  as  both 
Governor  and  chairman  of  the  comralssion 

Mr.  Pord,  arriving  late  from  Washhigton. 
said  he  viewed  the  coinmission  not  as  a 
political  veliicle  but  as  a  "very  honest  and 
very  constructive  effort"  by  the  Governor  to 
help  the  nation.  The  Representative  re- 
peated that  he  himself  had  no  plan.s  to 
seek  elective  office. 

He  expressed  optimism  that  he  wovild 
soon  be  confirmed  by  the  House,  but  added. 
"I  have  seen  ballgames  lost  In  the  last  quar- 
ter." 

At  11  p.m.,  Mr.  Ford  strode  out  cf  the 
apartment  building  and  termed  the  evening 
a  "wonderful,  vei-y  wholesome  meeting"  that 
did  not,  he  said,  contain  any  discussion  ot 
partisan  politics.  "Nelson  and  I  are  very 
good  friends,  and  he  knows  I  have  no  i;i- 
terest  In  rutinlng  for  anything  In  1976,"  he 
added. 

??;arlier.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  and 
the  Senate  Republican  leader,  Hugh  Scou 
of  Pennsylvania  emerged  together  but  de- 
clined to  comment  to  newsmen.  The  State 
Environmental  Conservation  Commissioner. 
Henry  L.  Diamond,  rumored  to  be  In  liie 
for  an  executive  role  with  the  commission, 
also  declined  comment,  "rm  here  for  dUi- 
ner,  that's  all,"  he  said. 

Inside,  the  members  of  the  commission 
dined  on  lobster  and  cornlsh  hen  at  two  large 
tables  set  up  in  the  dining  room  and  foypr. 
sun-ounded  by  the  modem  sculpture  aiid 
painthips  that  Governor  Rockefeller  collects 

NO  POLITICS,  either 

They  heard  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Kiss- 
inger, Mr.  Schultz,  Mr.  Ford  and  Goteruor 
Rockefeller,  but  no  formal  business  was  con- 
ducted, according  to  those  at  the  gatheriuR. 
No  politics  was  discussed  either,  according  to 
Bess  Mycrson,  former  Consumer  Affairs  Com- 
ml£,sloner  here. 

"I  was  there  all  through  it  and  I  he.tid 
none,"  Miss  Myerson  said.  "And  I  was  listen- 
lug  very  closely." 

In  seeking  to  draw  the  >ine  between  Pvesi- 
dentlal  politics  and  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission, the  Governor's  office  said  that  a 
press  conference  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  to  hold 
this  afternoon  following  the  commission 
meeting  would  entertain  only  questions  re- 
lated to  the  Governor's  role  as  chairman 
The  meeting  Is  to  be  held  at  the  St.  Moritz 
Hotel. 

Tlie  commission's  membership  Uicludes 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  Con- 
gress and  an  array  of  bankers,  business  lead- 
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trs.  government  oflflclals.  scientists  and  edu- 
cators. 

Wide-ranging  polls  and  studies  are  planned 
by  tlie  commission,  which  will  have  a  budg- 
et financed  by  public  and  private  sources 
ranging  as  high  as  $20-million,  according  to 
one  early  estimate.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
brother.  Laurance,  the  businessman  and  en- 
vironmentalist, each  have  contributed  $1- 
snillion  to  start  the  commission's  work. 

According  to  the  Governor,  the  commis- 
sion v/lll  "address  Itself  systematically  to  the 
nature  and  direction  of  events,  seek  a  new 
perspective  on  the  emerging  problems  and 
forces  at  work  In  the  world,  develop  new  con- 
cepts within  which  we  can  cope  with  them, 
and  thus  help  to  chart  the  future  for 
America." 

The  commission  is  forming  a  new  corpora- 
tion. The  Third  Century  Corporation,  to 
finance  the  study,  and  tax-exempt  status 
is  being  sought.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  unsalaried,  and  their  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  yesterday  added  three 
more  persons  to  the  national  commission. 
They  were  Dr.  Paul  McCracken,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
now  professor  of  busine.ss  administration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Ernest  L. 
Bover,  chancellor  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  and  Edward  J.  Logue,  president 
and  cliief  executive  officer  of  the  State  Urban 
Development  Corporation. 


Exhibit  .3 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  21,  1974| 
Rockefeller  Unit  Enlists  139  Aides — Crit- 
ical Choices  Panel  Pay  $975,000  to  Con- 
sultants 

(By  Peter  KUiss) 
Vice  President-designate  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller has  enlisted  139  university  and  other 
intellectual  leaders  coast  to  coast  and  over- 
seas as  consultants  at  a  first-year  cost  of 
$975,000  m  contracts  for  his  Commission  on 
Critical  Choices  for  Americans. 

Tl^  :y  Include  such  personalities  as  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  former  special  assistant  to  the  late 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  on  a  year's  contract  started  last  April 
for  $25,000.  Prof.  John  Dunlop  of  Harvard, 
former  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
is  to  get  $15,000. 

The  ongoing  effort,  In  which  the  first 
studies  may  start  being  published  next  Janu- 
ary, Includes  still  other  experts  who  receive 
such  fees  as  $150  a  day  for  reading  and  evalu- 
ating a  single  paper. 

FIFTT-FOtTR    STAFF    MEMBERS 

The  commission  has  41  members  named  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  Its  chairman,  and  10  spe- 
cial members  of  study  panels,  both  categories 
being  paid  only  actual  expenses  in  their  mem- 
bership or  panel  capacities.  Consultants  are 
recruited  by  the  staff,  which  now  has  54  full- 
time  members. 

Of  the  commissioners.  Prof.  Davis  S.  Landes 
of  Harvard,  Is  to  receive  $5,000  a  quarter  for 
directing  studies  of  Western  Europe,  to  be 
made  by  eight  contributors  under  contract. 

Another  commissioner,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Ambassador  to  India,  as  a  $5,000  consultant, 
is  to  produce  a  paper  on  "Social  Policy  from 
the  Utilitarian  Ethic  to  the  Therapeutic 
Ethic." 

So  far  the  commission  has  raised  $2,743,284 
in  paid  contributions  and  has  pledges  for 
$680,000 — a  total  of  $3,423,284  toward  Its  pro- 
jected $6.5-inilllon  budget  for  the  two  years 
ending  Dec.  31, 1975. 

BROTHERS  GIVE  S2  MILLION 

The  financing  Is  being  carried  out  by  a 
specially  created  Third  Century  Corporation, 
of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  chairman,  and 
Peter  J.  Wallison.  commission  counsel,  Is 
treasurer. 


Of  the  contributions.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  brother,  Laurance,  have  given  $2,040,673 — 
on  Saturday,  the  Vice  President-designate, 
reported  his  share  as  $1,034,047. 

The  other  sources  are  as  follows: 


Thomas  J.  Wal.son  Foun- 
dation, Providence,  RJ- 

Reader's  Digest  Founda- 
tion, PleasantviUe,  N.Y. 

Andreas  Foundation,  Min- 
neapolis   

William  S.  Paley.  Char- 
itable Trusts,  New  York 
City 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Frank  K. 
K.  Greenwall.  New  York 
City  (he  has  been  a 
chemical  manufactur- 
er)     - 

Brown  Foundation, 
Houston 

Vincent  Astor  Founda- 
tion. New  York  City... 

21  Individuals  and  foun- 
dations, under  $15,000 
each   

John  Hay  Whitney,  chair- 
man International  Her- 
ald Tribune—- -- 


Addi- 
Paid  tional 

so  far      pledges 

$250,000  $250,000 

25,  000   25,  000 

45,  000    6,  000 

25,  000   25,  000 


$25,  000  $25,  000 

50.  000  50,  000 

250,  000  250.  000 

32,711  -  — 


50,000 


Mr.  Wallison  projected  expenditures 
through  December  as  follows: 

Geographic  studies  directed  by  Mrs. 
Nancy  Maglnnes  Kissinger,  com- 
mission staff  member  and  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  State $340,000 

Overseas  polling,  directed  by  Lloyd 
A.  Free,  president,  Institute  for 
International  Social  Research, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.. 160,000 

Study  of  "Man's  Nature  and  His  In- 
stitutions," directed  by  Irving 
Krlstol,  professor  of  urban  val- 
ues at  New  York  University 
and  a  founder  of  The  Public  In- 
terest magazine 100,000 

Other  consultants'  fees  and  ex- 
penses  375,000 

Salaries  and  benefits  for  staff 960,000 

Headquarters  expenses  at  22  West 
55th  Street  (no  rent  being  paid 
for  Rockefeller  town  house),  tele- 
phones, publications,  etc 375.000 

Travel  for  staff,  commission,  panels     140,  000 

AFFILIATIONS  VARY 

President  Ford  had  been  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  while  Vice  President. 
Current  ex-offlclo  members  are : 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger. 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Senate  Majority 

leader. 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Senate  minority 

leader. 
Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, House  majority  leader. 
John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  House  minority 
leader. 

At  least  17  of  the  other  36  members  have 
present  or  past  governmental  backgrounds. 
Tlie  special  panelists  have  such  affiliations. 
Chase  Manhattan  Development,  Lehman 
Brothers,  Overseas  Development  Council, 
Population  Council  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

Consultants  come  from  not  only  American 
Institxitlons,  but  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, American  Universities  at  Cairo  and 
Beirut,  Tel  Aviv  Shiloah  Institute  and  Col- 
lege de  Prance. 

Leading  staff  members  hiclude  the  follow- 
ing: 

Henry  L.  Diamond,  executive  director,  former 
State  Commissioner  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation. 


Wilson  K,  Talley,  study  director,  formerly 
University  of  California. 

Carl  R.  Gerber,  deputy  study  director,  for- 
merly Brookings  Institution. 

Sandra  Archibald,  director  of  planning  analy- 
sis, formerly  University  of  California. 

Roger  W.  Hooker  Jr.,  director  of  domestic 
studies,  former  director  of  New  Yorl:  State's 
office  in  WashUigton. 

Antoinette  Joseph,  panel  coordinator,  on 
loan  from  the  United  States  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Ronald  P.  Erickson,  panel  coordinator,  for- 
merly Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Richard  Kaufman,  panel  coordinator,  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Bruce  L.  R.  Smith,  panel  coordinator,  of  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Walter  D.  Llttell.  director  of  communications, 
formerly  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  A.  SEA- 
MANS,  JR.,  TO  BE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OP  ERDA,  AND  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR—REFERRED JOINTLY  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Seamans  to  be  Administrator  of 
ERDA.  and  the  Deputy  Administrator,  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  other  com- 
mittees having  jurisdictional  claims  over 
at  least  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  to 
be  administered  by  the  Administrator  of 
ERDA — namely  tlie  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
the  Space  Committee — will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  those  hearings;  further, 
that  the  hearings  be  conducted  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  tolerance  and  patience  with  the 
minority  whip. 

This  is  a  very  difficult,  somewhat  con- 
troversial jurisdictional  problem  and  I 
want  to  indicate  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  not  alto- 
gether happy  with  It,  but  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  check  with  him  and  he  has  In- 
dicated to  me  that  he  will  reluctantly  go 
along  with  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Science,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  feels  exactly  the  same  way. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY.  DE- 
CEMBER 9,  1974,  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  VOTES  TO 
OCCUR  TOMORROW  BEFORE  THE 
HOUR  OP  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
•10  roUcall  votes  tomoiTOw  after  the  hour 
oi  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION       OP      CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Orders  numbered  1235  and 
1237. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ROBERT  L. 
RAUSCH  TO  ACCEPT  A  POSITION 
IN  CANADA 

The  bill  (S.  2931)  to  authorize  Robert 
L,  Rausch  to  accept  an  office  or  posi- 
tion In  a  university  maintained  by  the 
Govei-nment  of  Canada  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thli'd  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
accordance  with  clause  8,  section  9,  article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  consents 
to  Robert  L.  Rausch  accepting  an  office  or 
position  In  a  university  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  Canada,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  and  accepting  compensa- 
tion for  services  performed  in  such  an  of- 
fice or  position,  except  that  consent  It  not 
given  to  his  perfcwmlng  services  in  such  an 
office  or  position  during  any  period  during 
which  Is  peiJormlng  active  service  as  an 
officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


MINTING  OF  DOLLARS,   HALF-DOL- 
LARS AND  QUARTER-DOLLARS 

The  bill  (S.  4204)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  continue 
the  minting  of  dollars,  half-dollars,  and 
quarter-dollars  bearing  the  ciUTent 
de.sign  and  coinage  date  during  calendar 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrassed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Public 
Law  93-127  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlie  follow^lng  new  section: 

•Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
coins  to  meet  the  national  needs,  from  con- 
tinuing the  minting  for  Issuance  during 
calendar  year  1975  of  dollar,  half-dollar, 
and  quai'ter-dcUar  coins  bearing  the  design 
and  coinage  date  provided  for  in  section  3517 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
US.C.  324).". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of 
Public  Law  93-137  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  4,  1975"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  4, 1976". 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  meet  at  the 
hour  of  10  ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Helms  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
Mr.  Griffin  win  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  Mr. 
Mahsfieuj  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  ea<;h. 

At  the  present  time,  I  know  of  no  roll- 
call  votes  that  will  occui'  tomorrow;  how- 
ever, such  votes  could  occur.  In  the  event 
any  votes  are  ordered  tomorrow,  they 
will  occur  no  later  than  12:30  p.m. 

I  am  at  the  moment  not  knowledgeable 
as  to  what  measure  will  be  called  up  to- 
morrow. I,  theiefore,  let  the  program 
stand  as  is. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:47 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  December  5,  1974,  at 
10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  4,  1974: 

Department  op  State 

Dixy  Lee  Ray,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs.  (New  position.) 

Nuclear   Regttlatgry    Commission 

WUliam  A.   Anders,   of   VlrgUiia,   to  be   a 
Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  1  year.  (New  position.) 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander: 

Earl  D.  Johnson  George  P.  Ireland 

Robert  E.  Phelps  Gary  P.  Crosby 

Thomas  C.  Schafer       Walter  T.  Leland 
Robert  F.  Stoeltje  WUUam  C.  Park  III 

Michael  R.  Johnson       Ronald  C.  Pickup 
Merrill  C.  Louks  David  L.  Parr 

Donald  A.  Naples  Kyle  A.  Shaw 

David  P.  Cunningham  David  E.  Ciancaglini 
Leon  P.  Bobeck  Thomas  Y.  Lawrence, 

James  H.  Parent  Jr. 

WUliam  E.  Ecker,  Jr.     William  J.  Ecker 
Carl  M.  Brothers  Gregory  A.  Penlngton 

Alan  P.  Miller  Keith  P.  Pensom 

Robert  S.  Bates  Leo  N.  Schowengerdt, 

Alexander  E  Tanos  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Reid  Getn-ge  H.  Moritz  III 

Gerald  F.  Hotchklss      Arthur  C.  Foster 
WUliam  E.  Neal  Robert  W.  Talley 

John  N.  Falgle  George  E.  Jackman 

John  H.  Hill  Loren  D.  Gordon 

Richard  W.  Long  Allen  R.  Turner 

Richard  O.  Buttrlck      Ralph  W.  Lawrence 
James  E.  Margeson,  Jr. Robert  L.  Piielps 


Kenneth  R.  Card 
Bradley  L.  Wood 
George  J.  Seney 
Karl  E.  Stansell,  Sr. 
Dale  R.  Schmidt 


John  D.  Vitkauskas 
Byron  H.  Romine 
Richard  A.  UcBride 
Richard  A.  Appelbaxux 
David  A.  Hough 


Joseph  A.  Underwood  David  L.  Folaom 
James  F.  P,onan  J<diD  R.  Wallace 

Richard  H.  Graham      Guy  P.  Clark 
Richard  E.  Ahrens        Stephen  P.  Leane 
Charles  B.  Pitcock        Dennis  C.  Hllllard 
Kenneth  F.  Bishop,  JrRobert  C.  Eddy 
Walter  R.  Glennlng      James  L.  Shanower 
Clayton  D.  Morrison     Donald  G.  Langrock 
Glen  M.  Larsen  Joseph  C.  Amaral 

Keith  C.  Edgecomb        Robert  H.  Cassis,  Jr. 
Aylmer  R.  Trivers         Brent  C.  Mills 
Roljert  E.  Ettle  Peter  A.  Joseph 

Kenneth  H.  Cary,  Jr.    Douglas  C.  OTtonovan 
John  L.  Linuon,  Jr.        Maoon  T.  Jordan 
Leonard  F.  Alcantara   Donald  H.  Ramsden 
Lloyd  C.  Burger  Joseph  L.  Crowe,  Jr. 

James  F.  Meade  Billy  D.  Lovern 

Robert  M.  Wehr 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commis-stoned 
officers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  the 
grades  indicated: 

Commander 

Dean  A.  FYankenhauser 

Lieutenant  commander 

Donald  A.  Anderson 

Hugh  Huleatt 

Charles  R.  Havnen 

Lieufi-nant 


Richard  J.  Dein 
WUUam  J.  Smith.  Jr 
Francis  J.  Autje 
Duane  R.  Jef  ts 
Donald  A.  Jensen 
Alan  J.  Cross 
Frank  V.  Olszewski 
Stephen  A.  Scully 
James  M.  McKernan. 

Jr. 
James  N.  Skelton 


Thomas  E.  Prasher 
Paul  J.  Bibeau 
Kenneth  W.  Stalllngs 
Lawrence  M.  Jasmann 
EUizabeth  M.  Kan' 
William  M.  Dozitr 
David  L.  Olsen 
Christopher  L.  Gregorv 
Milton  S.  DUlon  III 
Louis  Macbado 
Stephen  J.  Weluiti- 


Carl  LowTy.  Jr. 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  V  5? 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  the 
^rade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant : 
Robert  D.  Arnett  Charles  O.  Burch 

Jeffrey  T.  Peck  William  R.  SchleicJi 

Thomas  C.  Booth  ni     Bernard  J.  Lambert 
Michael  M.  Jackson       Richard  F.  CarLson 
Gary  L.  Gregory  Robert  B.  Ellard 

Kenneth  D.  Palmer       Jranes  D.  Pernie 
Brian  W.Ross  Anthony  Regalbu  to 

Steven  M.  Bergeron       Albert  C.  Muccilli 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confii-med  by  the 
Senate  December  4, 1974: 

OFncE  or  Management  and  Bcdcft 

Paul  H.  O'Neill,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  t<3  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  cou.stituted  committe*:  oi 
the  Senate.) 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  December  4,  1974. 

WUliam  A.  Anders,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
n^sslon,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
December  2. 1974. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us, 
according  as  we  hope  in  Thee. — Psalms 
33:  22. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  art 
the  source  of  light  and  life  and  the 
companion  of  our  pilgrim  way,  we  Invoke 
Thy  blessing  upon  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  upon  this  Nation  of  oui's 
they  are  endeavoring  to  lead  in  right  and 
just  and  true  ways. 

Grant  that  all  our  leaders  in  govem- 
ment.  business,  and  labor  may  be  filled 
with  Thy  spirit — the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
understanding,  and  good  will.  So  prosper 
the  industi'ies  and  the  commerce  of  our 
people  that  there  may  be  no  want,  no 
hmager  anywhere.  May  our  free  institu- 
tions always  be  free  that  in  deed  and 
in  truth  we  may  be  the  home  of  liberty. 

We  pray  that  good  will  may  dwell  in 
the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  that  right 
may  prevail  In  all  our  doings,  and  that 
peace  may  abide  in  our  world. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


for  an  action  plan  for  the  employment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans  with- 
in the  Federal  Government;  to  codify 
and  expand  veterans  reemployment 
rights;  and  for  other  purposes,"  returned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  which  it  originated,  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  said  bill  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  afifirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1296)  entitled 
"An  act  to  further  protect  the  outstand- 
ing scenic,  natural,  and  scientific  values 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  enlarging  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes, 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Fannin, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Stevens  was  appointed  to  replace  Mr. 
Baker  as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  15223, 
strengthening  the  laws  governing  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection.  [ 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aruiounced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to  re- 
consider the  bill  (H.R.  12628)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion subsistence  allowances,  educational 
and  training  assistance  allowances,  and 
special  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to  improve  and 
expand  the  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  and 
servicemen  under  chapter  34  of  such 
title:  to  improve  and  expand  the  veteran- 
student  services  program ;  to  establish  an 
education  loan  program  for  veterans  and 
persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 34  or  35  of  such  title :  to  make  other 
improvements  in  the  educational  assist- 
ance program  and  in  administration  of 
educational  benefits:  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  veterans  and  the  wives  and 
widows  of  certain  veterans  by  improving 
and  expanding  the  provisions  governing 
the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  by  increasing  the  employ- 
ment of  veterans  by  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors,  and  by  providing 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

iMr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
lime  to  announce  the  program  for  today. 
The  program  for  today  will  be  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  there  will  be  consideration 
of  a  resolution  offered  to  suspend  the 
rules  in  order  that  we  may  bring  up, 
starting  on  Monday  next,  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  any  items  which  the 
Speaker  so  desires.  This  is  the  customary 
type  of  resolution  for  this  purpose. 

We  will  then  follow  with  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  16900, 
supplemental  appropriations; 

Tiaen  we  will  consider  H.R.  17505, 
budget  rescissions; 

H.R.  16204,  health  policy,  planning  and 
resources  development,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  5385,  surface  transportation, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  14266.  international  air  trans- 
portation fair  competitive  practices, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  horn*  of  debate. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Democrats  are  still 
caucusing,  and  under  an  agreement  that 
was  made  previously,  we  will  have  the 
use  of  the  Chamber,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  leadersWp  on  both  sides, 
this  evening.  This  was  agreed  to  last 
week.  Consequently,  we  intend  to  make  a 
motion  to  adjourn  the  House  sometime 
around  5  p.m..  and  the  Democratic  cau- 


cus will  meet  in  this  Chamber  at  6  o'clock 
this  evening.  That  is  the  plan  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
suspensions  being  in  order  beginning  next 
Monday,  is  it  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  full  schedule  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  very  definitely.  We 
will  follow  from  item  No.  6  on  the  agenda. 
I  believe  we  finished  consideration  of 
seven  items  yesterday  on  the  list  of  sus- 
pensions. We  will  follow  witii  considera- 
tion of  the  items  on  that  list,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  other  suspensions. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  is  the 
prospect  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
matter  which  has  not  been  decided.  We 
are  waiting  for  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  , 
and  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  discuss  this  with  the  Speaker  and 
with  myself. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


THE  RICE  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
granted  a  rule  on  H.R.  15263,  the  Rice 
Act  of  1974.  This  action  responds  to  an 
emergency  in  the  world  today,  which  is 
the  critical  international  shortage  of  food 
that  this  planet  is  experiencing  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  reports  confirm  the 
fact  that  the  world  population  is  increas- 
ing at  a  much  faster  pace  than  food 
production. 

With  this  emergency  at  hand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rice 
Act  should  be  scheduled  for  floor  action 
next  week. 


THE  RICE  ACT  OF  1974 

<  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Mi.s.souri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Beni- 
TEz),  in  commending  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  reporting  out  a  rule  on  the  rice 
bill. 
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I  know  that  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  mean  more  food  for  a  hungry 
world.  It  will  mean  more  rice  for  a 
liungry  world.  It  will  mean  more  income 
for  our  farmers.  It  will  mean  less  red 
ink  in  om*  trade  deficits  in  this  coimtry. 

I  am  sure  that  I  join  many  Members 
of  this  House  in  urging  the  Speaker,  now 
that  a  rule  has  been  granted,  to  move  this 
legislation  with  rapidity  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 


THE  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES   ACT 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  i"e- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  way 
back  on  April  29.  1974.  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported out  the  Standby  Energy  Emer- 
gency Authorities  Act,  H.R.  13834.  which 
is  the  only  meaningful  address  of  maior 
importance,  of  which  I  am  aware,  to  the 
question  of  inflation  that  has  been 
passed  out  of  a  committee  of  this  House 
in  this  session. 

On  May  21,  1974.  the  bill,  placed  on 
suspension,  failed  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected when  a  bill  of  that  importance 
was  so  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  strongly 
that  this  important,  crucial  piece  of  leg- 
islation, that  affects  the  price  of  oil, 
which  In  turn  causes  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  inflationary  trend,  be 
acted  upon  in  this  session.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  wait  until  another  session 
to  deal  with  the  basic  problems  of  infla- 
tion. 


CALLING  UP  THE  RICE  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
prayer  today  at  the  opening  of  the  House, 
we  prayed  to  relieve  hunger  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  this  morning — 
and  I  trust  it  is  not  true — that  with  re- 
spect to  the  rice  bill  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  decision 
had  been  reached  by  the  Speaker  not 
to  have  that  bill  reach  the  floor. 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  rumor. 

I  certainly  hope  it  is  not  true,  because 
it  Ls  vital  that  this  rice  bill  reach  the 
floor,  if  it  does  this  country  could  pro- 
duce 30  percent  more  rice  to  feed  the 
world  and  also  our  own  people  at  more 
reasonable   prices. 

The  White  House  called  me  a  half 
hour  ago  and  asked  me  to  take  tlie  floor 
to  particularly  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Hoase  to  use  all  their  influence  and  all 
of  their  good  will  to  see  that  this  bill 
reaches  the  floor  so  that  we  can  gain  the 
kind  of  rice  production  we  need. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16901,  MAKING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  AGRICULTURE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECITON  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FISCAL  -bfEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1975 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  16901) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Agricul- 
ture-Environmental and  Con.sumer  Pro- 
tection Programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
W^HiTTEN,  Shipley,  Evans  of  Colorado, 
Burlison  of  Missouri.  Natcher.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mahon.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Michel.  Sciierle.  Rob- 
inson of  Virginia,  and  Cederberg. 


AUTHORIZING  CPEAKER  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE FOR  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
RULES  ON  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9, 
1974,  AND  AT  ANY  SUBSEQUENT 
TIME  DURING  REMAINDER  OF  2D 
SESSION,  93D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1483  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  RF.S.  1483 
Resolicd.  That  It  shall  be  In  order  for  the 
Speaker  al  any  time  on  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 9.  1974,  and  at  any  sub.sequent  time  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Ninety-third  Congress,  to  entertain  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  1,  rule  XXVII. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1483,  has  been  reported  to  the 
fioor  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  help  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  House  during 
the  waning  days  of  the  93d  Congress. 

The  rules  of  the  House  permit  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  during  the  las'.;  6 
days  of  the  session.  That  leaves  only 
about  a  week  for  this  resolution  to  'oe 
operative — assuming  the  Congress  ad- 
journs before  Christmas. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the 
Speaker  may  entertain  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  Monday,  December  9, 
1974.  and  thereafter  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  93d  Congress,  so  we  can  fin- 
ish the  Nation's  business  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Del  Claw- 

SO!v ) . 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  .oi:- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1483 
provides  autliority  for  the  Speaker  to  en- 
tertain motions  to  suspend  the  rules  at 
any  time,  beginning  on  Monday.  Decem- 
ber 9  tlirough  the  remainder  oi  the  93d 
Congress. 

In  previous  years,  resolutions  .='mil.Tr 
to  this  have  been  adopted  permittinii 
suspen.sions  to  be  considered  during  the 
Ir.f.t  week  of  the  session,  but  the  effect 
of  this  resolution  will  be  to  allow  suspen- 
sions to  be  con.sidered  during  approxi- 
mately the  last  2  weeks  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  res- 
olution because  I  believe  too  much  ill- 
considered  legislation  may  be  passed 
during  the  last  days  of  this  Congress. 
Legislation  considered  under  suspeasion 
may  not  be  amended  and  I  feel  this  i"- 
a  poor  way  to  legislate.  All  Republican 
members  of  tiie  Rules  Committee  votoci 
against  tiie  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ge.i- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  wiU  be  hapjjv 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FPEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  foi' 
yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  would  be  a 
time,  the  16th  or  17th  or  so.  where  we 
could  consider  a  number  of  these  bills 
under  suspension  with  proper  notice  and 
a  proper  chance  to  look  at  and  review  the 
legislation  in  question? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Tliere  certainly 
could  be.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  foi 
providing  2  weeks  at  this  point.  We  can 
have  a  calendar,  and  they  can  be  placed 
on  the  schedule  so  we  can  know  what  is 
scheduled. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  ol 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  in  that 
particular  week — I  believe  it  starts  with 
the  16th — to  bring  up  the  Rockefeller 
confirmation  before  the  House.  That  is 
the  present  plan  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Then  we  could  have  the 
vote  on  either  Thursday  or  Friday  of  that 
week  and  then  adjourn  sine  die  to  come 
back  to  the  new  session.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 

We  have  had  innumerable  calls  from 
the  White  House  to  see  if  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  leadership  could 
possibly  get  this  on  the  fioor.  We  ncecl 
this  suspension  resolution  to  enable  us  to 
consider  important  bills  and  make  way 
for  the  Rockefeller  confirmation.  If  the 
gentleman  is  not  interested  in  the  fact 
that  this  Rockefeller  matter  should  then 
be  on  the  floor,  then  we  perhaps  should 
susiiend  the  recommendation  and  forgo 
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the  legislation.  That  is  the  argument  the 
gentleman  is  using. 

I  should  surely  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  go  along  \vith  what,  in  my 
opinion,  Is  a  normal  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLA'"SON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California  for  yielding,  and  commend 
him  for  his  oppo.sition  to  'i..s  resolution. 
Is  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  consider  the 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Roc'  3feller  under  ncpension 
of  the  rules? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  r  ?,  of  course  not.  The  gen- 
tleman appreciates  it  is  not  under  sus- 
pension. But  the  gentleman  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  normally  we  would 
come  up  under  suspension  in  the  last 
week  of  the  session.  In  the  last  week  of 
tlie  session.  I  anticipate  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  have  re- 
ported, and  this  grave  matter  which  so 
concerns  the  Pi'esldent  of  the  United 
States  will  be  in  full  discussion  before 
this  House.  Consequently,  we  would  not 
have  time  for  the  suspension. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  this  resolution  is  adopted,  the 
Rockefeller  proposition  could  be  called  up 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  not  anticipated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  felt  certain  I  could  get  a 
qualified  answer. 

May  I  ask  the  gentlemar.  from  Califor- 
nia if  v.e  have  not  ah-eady  perverted  rule 
XXVII  by  extending  it  to  2  days  on 
each  call  of  the  Suspension  Calendar? 

Mr.  DEL  CL.\WSON.  That  is  what  I 
understand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  we  not  then  do 
the  decent  tiling  and  repeal  rule  XXVII? 
Why  keep  it  on  the  books  if  it  is  going 
to  be  perverted  to  fit  almost  any  occa- 
.sion? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  If  it  is  meaning- 
less and  we  never  use  it,  it  probably 
should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Suspension  of  the  iniles  is  a  bmtal  pro- 
cedure in  the  disposition  of  important 
legislation.  No  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered by  Individual  Members  and  de- 
bate is  limited  to  only  40  minutes,  no 
matter  how  important  the  legislation. 
Use  of  suspension  of  the  lules  procedure 
as  is  here  proposed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session  begirming  next  Monday 
is  wTong  and  the  resolution  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The   question   was    taken;    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quoixim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  210.  nays  164, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  59,  as 
f  ollow.s : 

iRoU   No.   651) 
YEAS— 210 


Atav? 

Oinn 

Peyfir 

Adams 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pickle 

Addabbo 

Green,  Pa. 

Pike 

Alexaudtr 

G  rover 

Poage 

Anderson, 

Gubser 

Preyer 

Calif. 

Gunter 

Price,  III. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Haley 

Rand.ill 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Rees 

Aspin 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Badillo 

Hays 

Riegle 

Barrett 

Hebert 

Roberts 

Bennetf 

Hechler,  W  Vo 

Rodino 

Berglaud 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roe 

Bevill 

Helstoski 

Rogers 

Biacgl 

Henderson 

Roncalio.  W,.  o. 

BInghiuu 

Hicks 

Kooney,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

Rose 

Boland 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

BolUns 

Ichord 

Rosteukow.ski 

Bowen 

Johnson.  Culif 

Roush 

Braden-.ts 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roy 

Bieaitx 

•Tones,  Okla. 

Roybnl 

Brecfcinricige 

Jordan 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Karth 

Ryan 

Brooks 

Kastenmeier 

St  Germain 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kluczynski 

Schroeder 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Koch 

Seiberlins 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Landruni 

Shipley 

Burion,  John 

Leggett 

Slkes 

Burton,  Phillip  Lehman 

Slsk 

Byron 

Long,Ln. 
LoiftfMd. 

Slack 

Carrey,  Ohio 

Smith.  leva 

Casey,  Tex. 

Uiken 

Staggers 

Chappell 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Clay 

McFall 

James  V. 

Collins,  111. 

McKay 

Stark 

Conte 

Madden 

Steed 

Conyers 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Corman 

Mann 

Stokes 

Cotter 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Stratton 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Stubblefleld 

Daniel,  Dan 

Mazzoli 

Stuckey 

Daniels, 

Meeds 

Studds 

Domlnick  V. 

Melcher 

Sullivan 

Danlelson 

Metcalfe 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Mezvlnsky 

Teague 

Davis,  8.C. 

Mllford 

Thornton 

delaOar^a 

Minisb 

Towell,  Ncv. 

Delaney 

Mink 

Traxler 

Denholm 

Mitchell,  Md. 

UdaU 

Donohiie 

Moakley 

Van  Deerlia 

Downing 

MoUohan 

Vander  Veen 

Drtnan 

Montgomery 

Vanlk 

Dulski 

Moorhead,Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Eckbardt 

Morgan 

Waggonncr 

Edwards,  Calii 

.  Moss 

Waldle 

Eilberg 

Murphy,  111. 

White 

Evans,  Colo. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whltten 

Evlns,  Tenn, 

Murtha 

Wilson, 

Fascell 

Natcher 

Charles  H., 

Fisher 

Nedzl 

Calif. 

Flood 

Nichols 

Wilson, 

Flowers 

Nix 

Charles,  Tex. 

Flynt 

0"Hara 

Wolff 

Foley 

O-Nelll 

Wright 

Fountain 

Owens 

Yates 

Pulton 

Patman 

Yatron 

Fuqua 

Patten 

Young.  Tex. 

Oaydos 

Pepper 

Zablockt 

Gialmo 

Perkins 
NAYS— 164 

Zlon 

Abdnor 

Ashbrook 

Bie.Mer 

Andrews, 

Bafalls 

Blackburn 

N.  Dak. 

Baker 

Bray 

Archer 

Bauman 

Broomfleld 

Arends 

Beard 

Brown,  Mich. 

Arm -strong 

Bell 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Harsha 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Burgener 

Heinz 

Burke,  Fla 

HUlis 

Butler 

Hlnshaw 

Camp 

Hogan 

Carter 

Holt 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Chamberlain 

Hosiner 

Clancy 

Hudnut 

Clausen, 

Hunt 

DonH. 

Hutchinson 

Clawson.  Del 

Jarmuu 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Cohen 

Kemp 

Collier 

Ketchum 

Collins,  Tex. 

King 

Conlan 

Kuykcndall 

Coughlln 

Lacomarsiuo 

Crouin 

Latta 

Daniel,  Robert 

Lent 

W.,  Jr. 

Lott 

Dellenback 

Lujan 

Dennis 

McClory 

Derwlnski 

McCloskey 

Devlne 

McColUster 

DickUuson 

McDade 

Dorn 

McEwen 

Duncan 

McKinney 

du  Pont 

Madtgan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mallary 

Findley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Fish 

Martin,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Mayne 

Frelinghuysen 

Michel 

Frenzel 

Miller 

Frey 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Froehllch 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Gibbons 

Mlzell 

Oilman 

Moorhead, 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Goodling 

Nelsen 

Gross 

O'Brien 

Oude 

Parris 

Guyer 

Pettis 

Hammer- 

Powell.  Ohio 

Mhmidt 

Price.  Tex. 

Hanrnhan 

Pritchard 

QuUlcn 

Rallsback 

Regtila 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jaut 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
WidnaU 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yoting,  Fla. 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Young,  S.C. 


NOT  VOITNG— 59 


Mosher 

Obey 

Passman 

PodeU 

Quie 

Rarick 

Reld 

Roncalio.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

UUman 

Wiggins 

Wyman 

Young,  Alaska 

Yoimg.  Ga. 

Young,  111. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Anderson,  111. 

Gettys 

Blatnlk 

Grasso 

Brasco 

Gray 

BrotJ-man 

Orifflths 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Chisholm 

Hawkins 

Clark 

Holifleld 

Conable 

Howard 

Crane 

Huber 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Dellums 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Kyros 

Diggs 

Land  grebe 

Dingell 

Litton 

Erlenborn 

McSpadden 

Esch 

Macdonald 

Eshleman 

Maraziti 

Ford 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Mills 

AUTHORIZING  CONTINUED  USE  OP 
LANDS  WITHIN  THE  SEQUOIA  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
f i-om  the  Speaker's  desk  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  444)  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued use  of  certain  lands  within  tlie 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert:  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  a  per- 
mit to  occupy  and  vise  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  Sequoia  National  Park  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  operation,  .nalnte- 
nance,  and  use  of  the  hydroelectric  project 
known  as  the  Keweah  Number  3  project  of 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  such  permit  shall  ex- 
pire not  later  than  the  expiration  of  exist- 
ing or  future  licenses  granted  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  Sovithern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company  for  said  Kaweah 
Number  3  project  (Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion project  numbered  298).  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  term  of  such  permit  extend  for  any 
period  In  excess  of  ten  years  following  the 
date  of  Its  Issuance,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  Such  permit  shall  contain 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  utilization  of  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

Sec.  3.  Such  permit  shall  specifically  re- 
cite that  the  privileges  granted  thereby  are 
to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791(a)-825(u) ), 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  c.fter 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission,  determines   to   be   applicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Park  Service  shall, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
prior  to  the  termination  date  of  such  permit, 
report  to  the  Congress,  in  writing,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Impact  of  the  operations  of  the 
hydroelectric  project  (known  as  the  Kaweah 
numbered  3  project  of  Southern  California 
Edison  Company)  on  the  Sequoia  National 
Park. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  I  could  not  hear  the  text  of 
the  Senate  amendment  as  read.  Is  it 
germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  coirect.  It  is  germane. 

Mi*.  GROSS.  Does  it  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  additional  funds? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  It 
does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      H.R. 
16900.      SUPPLEMENTAL      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
tiie  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16900)  making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 


ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1974.) 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  represents  an 
appropriation  of  $8,659,352,078  In  new 
budget  authority.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $380,710,900  over  the  budget  request. 

It  is  $223  million  above  the  House  bill 
and  $144  miUion  below  the  Senate  bill, 
which  means  tliat  in  conference,  while  we 
were  already  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
above  the  budget,  the  other  body  was 
over  the  budget  by  a  greater  amount.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mi»id,  however,  that  the 
Senate  considered  some  $150  million  in 
budget  estimates  which  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

In  the  conference,  the  Senate  figure 
was  reduced  by  $144  million-plus.  There 
were  85  amendments  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  which  were 
attached  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  are  inclined 
to  talk  about  how  we  are  not  providing 
sufficient  fimds  for  our  social  programs. 
If  any  rebuttal  is  needed  in  that  respect, 
this  bill  provides  the  information.  This 
bill  shows  that  the  Congress,  if  it  adopts 
this  conference  agreement,  is  going  far 
above  the  President's  proposals  in  its 
efforts  to  expand  and  improve  social  pro- 
gi-ams.  My  needs  have  not  been  met  but 
in  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  this  is  fully 
understandable. 

We  are  providing  these  vast  sums  at 
great  fiscal  risk,  because  we  will  have  a 
unified  budget  deficit  this  year  of  more 
than  $10  billion,  and  we  will  go  in  debt 
this  fiscal  year  by  more  than  $20  billion. 

The  Members  may  ask  why,  if  we  are 
only  exceeding  the  present  budget  figure 
by  $10  billion,  we  will  go  in  debt  by  some 
$20  million.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  very  simple.  In  submitting  the  budget, 
under  the  present  laws  and  regulations, 
the  President  does  not  consider,  in  com- 
puting the  deficit,  the  surpluses  which  are 
being  borrowed  from  tlie  social  security 
fund  and  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
and  other  trust  funds,  upon  which  in- 
terest must  be  paid,  and  the  fact  that 
these  amounts  must  be  paid  back  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  and  the  other  funds  involved. 

So  it  is  a  rather  dismal  fiscal  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  coimtry.  The 
situation  apparently  is  going  to  get  worse 


before  it  gets  better.  It  has  been  bad  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  large — $8 
bUlion-plus — mainly  because  it  provides 
appropriations  for  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs  and  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  both  items  for  which  appropriations 
were  deferred  in  the  regular  bill  because 
of  a  lack  of  legislative  autliorization  at 
the  time  the  regiilar  bills  were  passed. 

The  major  changes  over  the  House  bill 
consist  of  $93,650,000  in  1975  and 
$4,181,000  in  1976  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  $34,650,000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  $11,250,000 
for  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, $25,000,000  for  airport  develop- 
ment, $9,000,000  for  Eisenhower  College, 
$10,000,000  for  veterans'  health  man- 
power training  institutions,  and  $16.- 
322,000  for  construction  of  an  extension 
to  the  New  Senate  OflSce  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  continue  to  support 
airports,  and  we  continue  to  reduce  the 
amount  which  the  local  people  need  to 
contribute  toward  airport  programs, 
despite  the  fact  that  under  our  revenue 
sharing  legislation  many  of  the  States 
and  communities  are  in  excellent  fiscal 
shape.  I  believe  my  own  State  is  estimat- 
ing a  surplus  this  year  of  $1.5  billion. 

The  enactment  of  this  conference  re- 
port will  provide  to  former  President 
Nixon  $100,000  imder  the  Presidential 
Transition  Act  and  $100,000  under  the 
Former  Presidents  Act.  These  are 
amounts  that  were  agreed  to  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  These  amounts  were 
not  in  conference  but  are  part  of  the  bill. 
However,  the  conference  agreement  con- 
tains an  amendment  which  limits  to 
$70,000  the  aggregate  salaries  of  all  em- 
ployees retained  by  the  former  President 
on  a  nonreimburseable  basis  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  act  and  end- 
ing February  9,  1975. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  eight  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  worked 
diligently  on  this  bill,  holding  hearings, 
marking  up,  and  handling  the  bill  other- 
wise. 

Much  has  been  said  about  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  as  to  how  important 
subcommittee  chairmen  are.  I  think  they 
are  vitally  important  in  performing  the 
work  of  the  House.  Certainly,  they  are 
and  have  been  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  operation  of  the  Committee  on 
Appi-opriations . 

Therefore,  the  Members,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  dealing 
with  these  matters  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  floor — all  of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
are  familiar  with  the  legislation  which  is 
before  us.  As  the  discussion  continues, 
some  of  them  will  be  able  to  comment, 
on  the  issues  which  any  Member  may 
wish  to  inquire  about. 

STATUS  OP  1975  APPROPRWTION  BILI.S 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend,  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  the  Mem- 
bers to  discuss  at  this  time  the  status  of 
the  1975  appropriation  bills.  Nine  of  the 
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thirteen  regular  appropriation  bills  have 
been  enacted  into  law  plus  the  special 
energy  research  and  development  appro- 
priation bill.  Awaiting  the  President's 
signature  is  the  Labor-HEW  bill. 

The  new  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  bill  which  was 
previously  vetoed  is  pending  conference 


between  the  House  and  Senate.  Tlie  mil- 
itary construction  bill  passed  the  House 
November  26  and  Is  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

This  leaves  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  outlook  for  which  is  uncer- 
tain. Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  an 
authorization  bill,  no  decision  has  yet 


been  made  about  how  to  proceed  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material,  I  insert  a^  this  time  a  table 
which  shows  the  conference  action  com- 
pared with  the  House  and  Senate 
amounts : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBtlCATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  BILL- SUMMARY 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Chapter  Bu(»;;et 

No.  estimate? 


House 
bill 


Sen:'ie 
bill 


Coiiferfii'-.e 
action 


I  Housing  and  Uib^n   Oei/ehpmenI,  Spice,  Science,   ai^i 

Vetersns:  New  budget  (otJirgatianal)  autlioiity  (NOA). .  2, 179. 625, 000 

II  Libor  and  Health,  Euucation,  and  Welfare:  NOA: 

1975                          3,097,932.000 

1976!  ■■.'.■■.".■"■ '"...'. J 2,323,537,000 

Total                           ' 5,4?!  4G9  (mo 

(Transfer) (7,400,000). 

III  .        ..  Legislative:  NOA 18.686.805 

IV  ..  Public  Wofks-AEC:  NOA 73.000,000 

V  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary:  NOA 64,389,500 

(Transfer) (20.000,000) 

VI     Transportation:  NOA... 93,245,000 

VII  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Govt:  NOA 360,753,000 

VIII Claimsand  Judgments:  NOA 51,472,873 

IX    Interior  and  related  agencies: 

NOA - 15,000.000 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) 

(Transfer) (15,000,000) 

Total  New  Budget  Authority: 

1975 5.954,104,178 

1976 , 2.323.537,000 

Grand  total:  NOA . 8.278,641,178 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) .   . 

(Transler) (42,400,000) 


2.179.625,000      2,  !95,000,OCO      2.135.000.000 


3.409.263.000 
2, 373, 537,  COO 


3,498,324,000 
2, 357.  718, 000 


3,462,824.000 
2,  377,  718, 000 


Budget 
estimates 


;  5,  375, 000 


h364,89?.000 
+54,181.000 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bill 


■r5,375.0CO        -lO.OOC.OOO 


1-53.561.000 
+4,181,000 


-35,500,000 
+20,  COO,  000 


5,782,800,000      5,856.042,000      5.840.542  000      +419,073,000 


347,' -100 
57,033,500 

4,i76.n6o' 

356, 092, 000 
50,569,662 

5,114,000 
(500, 000) 


(5, 900, 000) 

18,700,205 

78.  000.  000 

87, 594,  500 

(2C.  COO.  000) 

133.170.000 

367.  466.  500 

51,472,873 

IG.  294,  OCO 
(500.  000) 
(15,000.000) 


(7.400,000) 
18  700, 205 
M.  G50.  000 
72  136,500 

(20  00.0000) 
77.170,000 

3B5, 966.  500 
51,472.873  . 

13,714.000 

(500,000). 
(15.000,000). 


+  13,400 

-38,350,000 

-1-7,747,000 

-16.  075, '666' 
+5,213,500 


-1.286,000 


6.062,214,562      6,446,022.078      6,281,634.078 
2.373.537.000     2,357,718.000     2,377,718,000 


+372,529,900 
+54.181.000 


+57.  742, 000 

(+7,400.000) 

+18,352,805  . 

-34,650,000 

-415,103,000 

(+20.000.000). 

+73,000,000 

+9. 874. 500 

+903.211  . 

+  8, 600, 000 

"(+i5,'666,'666)l 


-15,500,000 
(+1.500,000) 

"-43,"356,'OO0' 
-15,458,000 

'-56.000, 66o' 
-1,500.000 


-2,580.000 


+219, 419, 516 
+4.181.000 


-164,  388. 000 
+20.000,000 


8,435,751,562      8.803,740,078      8,659,352,078      +380.710,900      +223.600,516      -144.388.000 

(50O,C0O)  (500,000)  (500.000)  (+500,000) _ 

(«, 900, 000)        (42,400.000)   (+42.400,000)      (+1,500.000) 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^in  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  this  supplemental  appropriation 
coriference  report  provide  any  money 
whatsoever  for  the  foreign  aid  handout 
program? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  handout 
program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  many  elements 
of  handouts  which  the  .cientleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  have 
sought  to  do  something  about  for  years; 
but  each  President,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, in  his  time  has  such  an  emo- 
tional attachment  to  foreign  aid  that 
it  seems  almost  Impossible  to  pare  the 
budget  requests  sufficiently  to  please  the 
critics  of  che  program,  and  there  is 
ample  basis  for  criticism  of  the  program. 
Without  doubt  our  Presidents  have  felt 
that  foreign  aid  is  an  important  element 
in  the  effort  to  promote  world  peace  and 
tiie  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resei-ve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
committee,  it  is  my  intention  to  be  very 
brief  in  my  remarks,  because  there  are 
other  Members  who  handled  the  various 
subcommittees  Involved  In  this  particu- 
lar supplemental  bill,  and  whoi  will  go 
into  more  detail. 

I  think  It  appropriate  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  just  before 


we  ad.1oumed  for  the  election,  we  over- 
whelmingly passed  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  resolution  to  set  a  target  spending 
of  $300  billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  a  re- 
duction from  $305-plus  billion  to  $300 
billion. 

The  President,  in  compliance  with  that 
request  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  Control  Act  that  we  passed  in 
tlie  House,  has  already  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress certain  deferrals  and  certain  rescis- 
sions that  are  going  to  be  required  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Even  then,  they  were  only  able  to  bring 
outlays  down  in  the  area  of  $302  billion. 

This  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  trying  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  fiscal  restraint  that  of  course  is  es- 
sential and  very  necessary. 

This  bill  that  is  before  the  House  today 
is  some  $380  million  over  the  money  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  I  recognize  and  I 
understand,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  conference,  how  difficult  it  Is  when 
you  try  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  in  this  legislation 
that  are  so  deeply  involved  in  our  own 
districts  and  in  our  own  States.  However, 
I  think  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  of  this  additional 
$380  million,  the  overwhelming  portion 
is  mandated  spending. 

I  have  received  word  from  the  White 
House  that  they  have  very  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  mandated  spending  in 
this  legislation,  and  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  what  will  happen  to  It  after 
it  is  enacted  by  the  House  and  sent  over 
there  for  their  consideration.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  assuming  his  responsibility 
in  trying  to  keep  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
country  in  order.  Now  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  Congi-es.s  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bility. Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  we  have 


been  doing  this  the  way  we  should,  but 
we  are  here  today  with  this  bill. 

As  I  said,  it  represents  things  that  are 
of  interest  to  all  of  us.  Much  of  it  is 
needed.  I  think  we  could  probably  have 
done  just  as  well  if  the  amount  over  the 
budget  was  substantially  less  than  it  is, 
but  that  is  the  situation  that  we  are 
faced  witir  here  at  the  present  time. 

I  know  that  we  all  went  back  to  our 
districts  during  the  October  recess  prior 
to  the  election,  and  I  dare  say  that  there 
were  probably  very  few  of  us  in  this  body 
who  did  not  campaign  on  a  balanced 
budget.  I  think  also  that  the  new  Mem- 
bers who  will  be  assimilng  their  seats 
here  in  January  after  the  new  Congress 
convenes,  probably  all  or  most  all  of 
them,  as  they  went  along  the  campaign 
trail,  spread  the  gospel  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget. 
How  that  was  to  be  accomplished,  of 
course,  is  a  different  story.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  some  belt-tightening.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  it  is  going  to  be  required  of  us 
to  tell  our  constituents  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  go  forward  year  after  year 
with  substantial  deficits  amounting  into 
the  billions  of  dollars,  financed  in  the 
private  money  market  in  competition 
with  others  who  are  ti*ying  to  finance 
their  needs,  whether  they  be  private  indi- 
viduals or  businesses  that  have  capital 
requirements,  I  think  it  behooves  us  for 
the  long  term  to  try  to  do  all  that  we 
can  do  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  to  go  out  and  finance, 
because  of  the  massive  deficits  we  have 
been  running. 

When  we  look  at  the  budget  that  the 
President  will  have  to  bring  to  us  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  I  think  we  are  all 
going  to  be  rather  amazed  that  the  .'^ize 


is  going  to  be  so  substantial  because  there 
are  built-in  increases  over  which  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  no  control.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  new  budget,  instead  of  being 
about  $302  billion,  will  have  to  come  in, 
in  the  order  of  $325  or  $330  billion.  So 
you  can  see  what  we  are  looking  ahead 
nt  down  tlie  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  no  further 
time  on  this.  As  I  said,  we  have  membei-s 
of  our  subcommittees  who  have  a  major 
responsibility  for  this  biU,  and  they  wiU 
discuss  the  details  of  it  further. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  II 
of  the  bUl  before  us  today  (H.R.  16900) 
contains  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  amounts  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference  for 
chapter  II  add  up  to  a  total  of  $5,840,- 
542,000.  of  which  $3,462,824,000  is  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  and  $2,377,718,000  is  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  Tlie  1975  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  conferees  are  $365,- 
610,000  more  than  the  budget  request, 
$53,561,000  more  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
and  $35,500,000  less  than  the  amount 
provided  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  shall  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  detailed  table  v.liich  will  show 
the  amounts  in  the  bill  as  agreed  upon 
in  conference  for  each  program,  with  ap- 
propriate comparisons  to  the  1974  ap- 
propriations, the  budget,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

DEPABTMENT     OF     L.^BOR 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$7,130,000  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  $7,400,000  in  transfers  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  a  total  of  $14,- 
530.000,  None  of  these  amounts  were  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
considered  $17,050,000  in  supplemental 
budget  requests  which  were  submitted 
to  tlie  Senate  after  the  House  commit- 
tee had  completed  its  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill,  of 
which  $7,400,000  was  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  appropriations  in  the  regu- 
lar Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for 
1975,  The  Senate  bill  provided  $11,030,- 
000.  including  $5,900,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
together  with  the  regular  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill,  provides  a  total  of  $3,- 
363,187.000  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  De- 
partment of  Labor  progi'ams.  The  con- 
ference agreement  on  H.R.  16900  includes 
$8,150,000  for  the  Labor-Management 
Services  Administration,  $1,500,000  less 
than  the  budget  request,  to  carry  out  the 
Department  of  Labor's  very  considerable 
new  I'esponsibilities  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
( P.L.  93-406 ) ;  and  $6,080,000  for  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration. 
$720,000  less  than  the  budget  request,  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  1972 
amendments  to  the  Longshoremens  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  the 
1974  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  and  to  process  backlogs  In 
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workmen's  compensation  cases.  The  $6.- 
080.000  for  the  Employment  Standards 
Administi-ation  includes  the  following: 
$3,455,000  for  research  studies  related  to 
the  1974  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  a  reduction  of  $1,700,000 
from  the  budget  request;  $817,000  and  75 
positions  for  enforcement  of  handi- 
capped employment  provisions  of  the 
Rcliabilitation  Act,  an  increase  of  $500- 
000  and  50  positions  over  the  budget  re- 
quest; $745,000  and  74  positions,  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request,  lor  en- 
forcement of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time laws  for  newly  covered  workers: 
8330,000  and  SO  positions,  the  amount 
of  the  budget  request  for  enforcement  of 
equal  pay  and  age  discrimination  legis- 
lation; $253,000  and  6  permanent  and  15 
temporary  positions  for  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act;  and  $480,000  and  74  temporary 
employees  to  process  backlog  in  work- 
men's compensation  cases. 

Of  the  total  amount  for  tlie  En.itjloy- 
ment,  Standards  Administration,  $5,600.- 
000  would  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
appropriations  in  the  regular  bill  for 
"comprehensive  manpower  assistance." 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to  the 
5300.000  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
development  of  a  broader  constuner  price 
index  for  urban  households. 

DEPAETMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

The  HEW  items  in  the  supplemental 
aijpropriation  bill  were,  for  the  most 
part,  considered  in  the  House  as  well  as 
the  Senate.  It  is  somewhat  misleading  to 
refer  to  "supplemental  appropriations" 
in  tills  coimection,  since  what  we  have 
here  are  full-year  appropriations  for 
programs  for  which  no  fimds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1975,  due 
to  late  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Another  miusual  feature  of  the 
HEW  portion  of  H.R.  16900  is  that  it 
contains  appi^opriations  for  both  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976.  Advance  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  aid  to  education  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  were  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  were  included  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$5,833,412,000  for  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, of  which  $3,455,694,000  is  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  $2,377,718,000  is  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  1975  appropriations  for  HEW  are 
$206,744,000  more  than  the  comparable 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $368.- 
130,000  more  than  the  budget  request, 
$46,431,000  over  the  amounts  included 
in  the  House  bill,  and  $37,500,000  less 
than  the  amounts  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Tlie  1976  appropriations  for  HEW  are 
$56,893,000  more  than  the  comparable 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $54,- 
181,000  more  than  the  budget  request. 
$4,181,000  over  the  amounts  Included  in 
the  House  bill,  and  $20  milhon  more  than 
the  amounts  included  i-  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  for  HEW 
programs  is  quite  close  to  the  amounts  in 
the  House  bill  for  both  1975  and  1976. 


HEALTH   PKOCRAMS 

For  Health  services,"  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  $1  million  of  the 
$2  million  reduction  which  the  Senate 
made  in  appi'opriations  for  technical  as- 
sistance contracts  for  commuuity  liealth 
centers. 

For  "Health  resources"  the  House  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  distribution  of  the 
total  proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  in- 
\olves  reductions  from  the  amounts  in 
the  House  bill  for  health  services  re- 
search and  evaluation  and  progi'am  di- 
rection, and  increases  for  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  loans  and 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholar- 
,ships.  They  also  agreed  to  the  overall 
reduction  of  $1,200,000  made  by  the 
Senate. 

FDUtATICN  PEOaBAMS 

llie  conference  agreement  includes 
$5.545. £68,000  for  education  programs, 
of  which  $3,168,250,000  is  for  fiscal  year 

1975.  and  $2,377,718,000  is  for  fiscal  year 

1976.  The  1975  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation will  be  $175,264,000  more  than  the 
compai-able  appropriations  for  1974, 
$347,054,000  more  than  tlie  budget  re- 
quest. $38,631,000  over  the  House  bill  and 
$38,500,000  less  than  the  Senate  bill.  The 
1976  appropriations  are  $56,893,000  more 
than  the  comparable  appropriations  for 
1975.  $54,181,000  over  the  budget  request. 
$4,181,000  over  the  House  bill,  and  $20 
million  above  the  Senate  bill. 

A  major  difference  between  t';ie  Hoase 
and  Senate  bills  with  respect  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  was  in 
the  amounts  provided  for  parts  A,  B.  and 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  conference 
agreement  is  essentially  a  compromise 
between  the  amounts  in  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  for  these  three  parts  of  title 
I.  For  supplementary  services  under  title 
III  of  the  ElementaiT  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  House  provided  $125.- 
000,000,  the  Senate  provided  $120,000,000, 
and  the  House  receded.  For  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs  under  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Education 
Act,  the  House  provided  $70,000,000,  the 
Senate  provided  $90,000,000,  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  $85,000,000.  For  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling  under  title 
III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  House  provided  $15,000,000,  the 
Senate  provic'ed  $28,500,000,  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  $21,750,000.  For  nutrition 
and  health  programs,  the  House  provided 
no  funds,  the  Senate  provided  $1,900,000. 
and  tlie  conferees  agreed  to  $900,000. 
For  fiscal  year  1976,  the  budget  and  the 
House  bill  provided  8172,888,000  for  a 
new  program  of  support  and  innovation 
grants  which  consolidates  four  existing 
separate  grant  programs.  The  Senate  cut 
this  to  $152,888,000.  Tlie  House  conferees 
argued  that  the  House  figure  was  the 
minimum  amount  required  by  tlie  basic 
law  hi  order  for  the  consolidation  to  go 
into  effect,  and  the  Senate  receded. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  make  the 
funds  available  for  studies  of  tlie  title  I 
program  which  are  authorized  In  basic 
law,  and  were  permitted  by  the  House 
bill,  but  not  by  the  Senate  bill.  Tlie  con- 
ferees agreed  to  Senate  language  guar- 
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anteeing  that  Pueilo  Rico  will  receive 
the  same  amount  in  fiscal  year  1975 
grants  under  title  I  for  handicapped, 
neglected,  and  delinquent  children  as  it 
received  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  to  Senate 
language  authorizing  the  use  of  bilingual 
education  funds  for  bilingual  vocational 
training. 

The  Senate  deleted  the  language  In 
the  House  bill  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  funds  to  compel  a  school  system  to 
classify,  assign,  or  maintain  records  by 
the  sex.  race,  religion,  or  national  origin 
of  teachers  or  students.  This  language 
was  inserted  in  the  House  bill  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Maryland  <Mrs.  Holt»  which  was 
adopted  by  a  record  vote  of  221  to  168. 
I  opposed  the  amendment  in  the  floor 
debate,  and  I  voted  against  it.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  restore  a  portion  of  the 
provision,  leaving  out  the  portion  which 
prohibited  HEW  from  requiring  school 
systems  to  prepai'e  or  maintain  any  rec- 
ords, files,  reports,  or  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  the  race,  religion,  sex,  ©r  national 
origin  of  teachers  or  studentsl  On  Mon- 
day. I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  arid  Welfare 
stating,  in  essence,  that  the  provision 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will  stop  HEW 
from  enforcing  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  communications  on  this  subject 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary or  anyone  else  in  HEW.  I  certainly 
wish  he  had  made  his  views  known  be- 
fore the  conference  rather  than  after  it. 
I  shall  insert  the  Secretary's  letter  in  the 
recojd  at  this  point: 

Department  of  Healt^. 
Education,  and  We4*'are. 

December  2.  1974. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood.  | 

Cliairynan,     Subcommittee     on     labor     and 
Health.   Education,   and    Wei/are,   Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.iS. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    The   Siipplemental 
Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  yeap  1975  (H.R. 
16900)    a.s   reported   out   of   the   Conference 
Committee    contains    the    following    proviso 
relating  to  the  classification  and  assignment 
of  teachers  and  students  for  reasons  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin:   "Provided 
further — That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  compel  any  school  system  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  grants  and  ttther  bene- 
fits from  the  appropriations  above,  to  clas- 
sify teachers  or  students  by  ra(je,   religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin:   or  to  assign  teach- 
ers or  students  to  schools,  classes^  or  courses 


for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin." 

Although  the  effect  of  the  above  language 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  our  view  most 
courts  would  hold  that  the  amendment  ends 
our  basic  authority  to  enforce  civil  rights 
laws,  particularly  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  prohibits  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  programs  that  discriminate  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  title  IX 
of  Educational  Amendments  of  1972.  which 
carries  a  similar  prohibition  with  regard  to 
sex  discrimination  in  education  programs. 

Although  the  Conference  deleted  language 
from  the  original  Holt  Amendment  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  Departnieiit  from 
requiring  school  systems  to  prepare  or  main- 
lain  "any  records,  files,  reports,  or  ctiitistics 
pertaining  to  the  race,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  of  teachers  or  students."  the 
prohibition  rehiting  to  the  classification  of 
students  and  teachers  was  left  intact.  That 
provision  would  prohibit  the  Department 
from  requiring  grantees  to  collect  and  report 
certain  statistical  informat'on  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  minorities.  Without  such  In- 
iormatloii  the  Department  would  be  unable 
to  make  the  Icey  decisions  as  to  where  to 
direct  our  investigative  resources  under  titles 
VI  and  IX.  Nor  .vould  we  bn  able  to  investi- 
gate the  numerous  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion atjainst  minorities  and  women  without 
access  to  data  classifying  students  and  teach- 
er<. 

In  addition  to  those  problems,  however, 
the  above  proviso  would  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment from  compelling  any  school  system,  as 
a  conc-ltton  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds, 
to  "assign  teachers  or  siudenis  to  sr-hools. 
classes,  or  courses  lor  reasons  of  race,  re'lgion. 
sex,  or  national  origin."  Although  this  lan- 
guage is  somev/hat  ambiguous,  in  our  view  it 
would  restrict  tiie  Department  from  enforc- 
ing the  requirements  of  titles  VI  and  IX  in 
those  cases  where  a  reassignment  of  teachers 
or  students  might  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  assignment   practices. 

This  is  a  highly  complex  legal  i.ssue  and 
one  that  is  certain  to  be  presented  to  the 
courts.  If  tlie  courts  give  full  effect  to  the 
proviso,  the  Department  could  not  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  titles  VI  and  IX. 
Doubtless  there  are  various  interpretations 
courts  could  adopt:  but  it  might  talce  two 
to  three  years  to  get  a  final  interpretation. 
In  the  meantime  we  could  not  violate  the 
Holt  Amendment  and  therefore  we  would  not 
be  able  to  enforce  titles  VI  and  IX  to  the 
extent  indicated. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  Weinberger. 

Secretary. 

For  .school  assistance  in  federally  af- 
fected areas,  better  known  as  "impacted 
area  aid,"  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  contained  the  same  amoimt,  S656,- 
016,000,  and,  of  course,  that  is  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  conference. 


For  State  grants  for  education  of  the 
handicapped,  the  House  bill  contained 
$85,000,000.  the  Senate  bill  contained 
$125,000,000,  and  the  conferees  agreed 
on  $100,000,000. 

Tlie  House  receded  on  the  changes 
made  by  the  Senate  in  the  appropriation 
for  "Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult 
education,"  including  increases  of  &].- 
800,000  for  ethnic  heritage  studies  and 
$4,181,000  for  197.5  and  1976  for  State 
grants  for  adult  education,  language  per- 
mitting the  use  of  funds  for  a  clearing 
house  on  adult  education,  and  language 
making  funds  appi'opriated  in  the  regu- 
lar Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act  for 
1975  for  "career  education"  available  un- 
der the  specific  authority  of  -section  406 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
rather  than  under  the  general  authority 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  The 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  drop  $750,000 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  but  not  in  the 
budget  or  the  House  bill  for  an  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  program. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  the  conference 
agreement  for  education  programs  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  request  by  $401,235,000. 
We  .should  keep  in  mind  that  $358,423,000 
of  thi.";  exce-ss  over  the  budget  was  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  and  of  that 
amount,  $198,600,000  was  Inserted  in  the 
bill  by  floor  amendments  which  were 
adopted  by  votes  of  280  to  114  and  L'BO 
to  120. 

YOUTH    DHrVELOPMENT 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for 
youth  development  programs  authorized 
by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  which  became  law  on 
September  7.  A  budget  request  of  $12,- 
000.000  for  these  programs  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  was  not  considered  in 
the  House. 

The  amount  provided  in  this  supple- 
mental for  HEW,  added  to  the  amount 
in  the  regular  bill,  provides  a  total  of 
$32,879,864,000  for  HEW  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

This  does  not  include  $1,376,305,000 
in  1975  budget  estimates  which  have  not 
yet  been  considered,  because  authoriz- 
ing legislation  which  expired  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1974  still  has  not  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

That  concludes  my  remarks  on  chap- 
ter II,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask  that  the 
detailed  table  to  which  I  referred  eailier 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


LABOR-HEW  CHAPTER  OFiuPPLEIVIENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1975  (H.R.  16900)  NEW  BUDGET  (08LIGATI0NAL)  AUTHORITY    CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


Agency  ind  item 
CHApIeR  II 

oepartmenI^  of  labor 

1 

Manpower  ^miiiisliatjon 

Progiam  admjnistiation s S71  762  000 

Comprehensive  manpower  assistance  (by  i'inim). /////////////./////////////_] l\[[['_[l[l       2  265  584  QUO 


1974  amount     Budget  estimate, 
available  197S 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conlerence 
agieemenl 


Labor-Management  Sv.ices  Administration 


Salaries  and  expenses 


(B;uSr:";:-:::::::::::;:::::t:::::::::::::::;::::::::;;::;:;;:::::;:;:( ^':''':%     ^■'*°'°*' 


Employment  Stanc^rds  Administration 


Sabiies  and  expenses. 
(By  transfer) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


54,628,000  . 
(2,800,li00) 


Not  cniisidered 


-Jl,  500. 000  . 
(-5,600,000). 


6,150.000 


(6,800,000)       Nat  considered 


-) 


480. 000 
(5,600,000) 


J6, 650.  000 
(1, 500  000) 


480.000 
(5,600,000) 
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Agency  and  item 


1974  amount 
available 


Budget  estimate, 
1975 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
agreement 


CHAPTER  II— Continued 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— Continued 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

S48  635  000  -  -   ■ 

Siiiones  and  expenses ,          *^  '       '     \'  (J600  000)  Hot  considered 

(By  transfer) ^ '  ^        ' 

Departmental  Management 

24  571,000  

Salaries  and  expenses -  »  

(By  transfer) ^ ' '" 

™^^^^a™::^'!'?:::::::;::::::::::::::;::::::;:::::::::::::::::::":::"_J:l^ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Health  Service?  Administration 

Health  services :               ,„..„^       .     .                                                                                                     500  000  2  000,001  TSOO.OOO 

Technical  assistance  (HWO)  contracts - s  S  flOO  3  722  000  3  222,000 

Community  healUi  center  technical  assistance  contracts ^•°^^-"°" i,ui..\iw i.ccc.'<r 

Total,  Health  Services  Administration - ^ijg:^  _    ''^^^  ZJ2Z.m 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

^    .,      .    ,  i  789.000  1  789,000 

Saint  Elizabeth!  HosiiiUl -— '•  ""' ' 

Health  Resources  Administration 

Health  resources:                                                                                                                                  21,075,000  24,000,000  21,511,050 

National  health  statistics ti.v-u,  u™ 

Health  services  research  and  evaluation:                                                                                         „  ,„  onn  40  800  000  39, 705,000 

(a)  Grants  and  contracts 3  400'000  l' 200, 000  1,200.000 

(b)  Research  training j.  hw.  v^ ^_j 

5^^^3,      43,105,000  42.000,000  40,905,000 

Health  manpower:       .        ,   ,    .,                                                                                         36  000  000  30,000.000  33.200,000 

(n)  Health  professions  student  loans - 3  OOO'OOO  22.500,000  21.500.000 

(b)  National  health  service  scholaiships 22  800'm0  18  000  000  21  800,000 

(c)  Nursing  student  loans 13  816' 000  10'757,'000  10,217,000 

((I)  Piograni  management..  '^•°'  '      '__J. 

c  K.  ,  I                                                                                                                       75,616,000  81,257,000  86,717,000 

Subtotal 1M  TOfi  mm  147  257  000  149  133  000 

Total,  Health  Resources  Administration __  U9.796.ouo^  w.i^^wa  i«,  ■«.«« 

OfSce  of  Education 
Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

Aid  to  disadvantaged  chndren(ESEA  I):                                                                                           1,653,760,000  11.805,550.000  1 !.  844.  550. 000 

Part  A-Bas.c  grants  for  1975.. »•  °J^.  1  805, 673, 000  1, 898,75U.C0O 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 "iT'owntvi"  ;r  nno  000 

Part  B-lncentive  giants  for  1975 17,855,000  ^g,OUU,OUJ  .  .. 

o  ..^'**?,"K"TTL'r'i^!'J" ^'^^ 47,"iip,'ooo'  48:ooo;ooo  28,066,C0O 

Part  0-Urban-Rural  grants  »/,i»;,uuu  ^^.  3,450.000 

Studies  and  surveys  for  1975...        - 1  250.000  1,250,00C 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 58"356"o6o'  70  000,000  70,000,000 

Bilingual  education jo,jju,u  ^ ^^  ^^  :,.000,OOU 

Civil  rights  advisory  services i46"393'666'  146i393;00O  125,000,000 

Supplementary  services 39' 425' COO  39  425  000  39.425,000 

SIrengthemng  State  departments  of  education fs  500000  28  500  000  15  000  000 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling I'gM'oOO  1  900'000  - 

tiutrition  and  hfalth... 4'noo'OOO  4  OOOiOOO  

Dropout  prevention.. rAi^hii " '       '  172.888,000  172.888,000 

Support  and  innovation  giants  (!976)            jj^  330,000  137,330,000 

Libianesand  instructional  resources (1976) ^__^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-- -"■ ___; 

T.iccr..     107.;                                                                                                                1.997.883,000  2,180,218,000  2. 130, 425,000 

Total  ESEA  for  1975... -     i,«#.ooj,  2  210,218,000  2.210,218.000 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 :L'Z'J:ZZ:i:SIZZZ"'-  .-.'-tllirill.r~  -^^=^=^.- 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Mslnlenaiice  and  operations :                                                                                                         200  100  000  233, 900.  OCn  223. 900. 000 

S'=S'^,^™" 3I2;566;000  3?,900,00(l  354,616.000 

B  children.....  - 22  200,000  14.500.000  14,500,000 

Special  Pfo^'SjOfvi;,- -„,-:;:;::- 39  550  000  43,000,000  43,000,000 

Payment  to  other  Federal  agencies — — - jj,  ./.w.  ^^^ __!__!__. 

c,.K,.„,                                                                                                                                      574,416,000  320,300,000  636,016,000 

Constf    tian     ' '.Ilir.l"'''.'.'-'!"""-!"""--"             lo! 000. 000  20,000,000  20,000.000 

^g,j,  S^F^ 593,416,000  340.300,000  656,0j6,C00 

Education  for  the  handicapped:                                                                                                       J47  500  000  $47  500,000  585.000,000 

State  grant  progiam  for  1975..        J47,5W.W)0  '^ooooGO  foO,  OOC  000 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 ju,  uuu,  u..u 

Special  target  pnwrains:                                                                                                           14  055,000  12.000.000  12.000,000 

?''H''''K"MK*"i' Vom; 12  000  000  14.000,000  M.  000. 000 

Farlv  childhood  proiects 3  250  000  3  250,OCO  3.250.000 

Specific  learmng  disabilities 7  243  TOO  9  243  000  9.243.000 

Hegional  resource  centers -_           '•  "^'  "•'"         '  

c  M  .,1                                                                                                                                        36  518,000  38.493.000  38.493.000 

Subtotal          9  916  000  9.916.000  9,91€,0U0 

Innovation  and  development 3,  aiu.wu 

Technology  and  communications:                                                                                                     1 3  000  000  13  000,000  13,000.000 

Medi.  services  and  captioned  hims  500' 000  500  000  500,000 

spec!^'S^S!,^';:^n;^rdevei<;^eit:::::::::::::::::::::::::::^               _j9^^i5>o  37, 7oo>o^  37. 700^ 

Total.  Education  for  the  handicapped  for  1975 - 147,079,000  '"  1^,000  \^^'^'Z 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 -_~S"-"" -"--  ju,>n~^ 

Ad.l,e.ucaUon.orl975..                r-=ei3.«5:000  63  319  000  .3,319.0^ 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 — 7'hi6'6co" 

rihnic  heritage  studies 90'250'000  9O.'250,O0O '95,"256.0c6 

sMa^TS'y^k^-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::" ^^^^  _<'>  :-  - 

To,a.0.fio..fEd,c«i«.  for  1975^^^ 2.992,9«,000  2.gil960^  l^.l^.Z 

Advance  appropriation  for  1976 i,jij,jj.w 


($300, 000) 


(-300,000)  (- 


($300,000) 


. ...) 


5, 130, 000 
(5,900,000) 


7, 130. 000 
(7, 400, 000) 


590.  fro 

1,222,000 


500  00? 
2, 222. 000 


1.722,000 


1,  789, 9ii 


21,511,000 

34, 70S,  000 
1,  200, 000 


3'j,905,000 

36, 000, 000 

22,500,000 

22, 800, 000 

9,  217, 000 

90, 517, 000 
147,933  000 


i.7M,m.«n 

1.866,Sl«W 

28,000,000 

33, 077, 000 

43, 000, 000 

200,000 

90. 000, 666 

5, 000, 000 

120,000,000 

39,425,000 

28,  5O0, 000 

1,900,000 


2,722,000 


1,789,000 


21  511,000 

34, 705, 000 
1.200,000 

35, 905,  CDO 

3";,  000, 000 

22,500,000 

22,800,000 

9,217.000 


90, 517. 000 
147,933,000 


'1,820,550.000 

1,  882,  212,  OOa 

14  000,000 

16,538,000 

38, 000, 000 

3. 450. 000 

1.250,000 

85,000.000 

5.  OOO,  000 

120.000,000 

39, 425, 000 

21,750.000 

900,000 


152,888,090 
137,330.000 


2.160.825,000 
2,190.218.000 


223.  900  000 

354.616,000 

14, 500, 000 

43,  000, 000 

636,016,000 
20, 000, 000 


172,888,000 
137, 33a  000 

2,148,075,000 
2  210,218,000 


2?3.?O0,00O 

354.616.000 

14.500,000 

43, 000, 000 


656.016,000 


J125.000,000 
100.000.000 

12.0PO.OC0 
14.00C.OO0 

3, 250,  oon 

9,  243.  OOO 

38.  493, 003 
9. 916, 000 

13,000.000 

50.1  000 

37.  700  000 

224  603,000 
100.  000. 000 

67,  5C0. 030 

67.  500.  000 

1.800,000 

95, 250, 000 

750,000 


3,206.750.000 
2,357,718,000 


636, 016. 000 
20, 000, 000 

656,016,009 


ilOC  000.000 
100,000,000 

]?.000,0Ci0 

14.000.000 

3.  250. 000 

9, 243  OOU 

38,  493. 000 
9, 916.  OOO 

13,  00,.,  000 

500,000 

37.  700. 000 

199,r.09.O00 
100. POO  000 

67.  500. 000 

67,  500, 000 

1,800  000 

95,  250. 000 


3,168.250.000 
2  377,718.000 
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Agency 


Acsislsnt  Secretary  for  Human  Development 
Human  development: 

(a)  Youth  development 

(b)  Nutriilon  for  the  elderly 


Total,  Human  development. 


Total.  HEW  for  1975   

Advance  appropriation  for  19ft 


Tola!,  Ch  II: 

New  budRPt  (oblig.itioiialjaulhoiily 
Conststiiij!  of: 

1975  appropriations 

1976  appropriations 
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and  Itom 


1974  amount 
available 


Budget  estimate, 
1975 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
agreement 


10,  OOO,  000 
99, 600, 000 


109, 600, 000 
"^24^9507000 


12, 000.  000 
99,600,000 

111,600,000 

3,087.564,000* 
2.323.537,000 


Nol  con^'deied 
125, 000, 000 


10,  000, 000 
125, 000, 000 


10,  000,  000 
125, 000, 000 


125,000,000 

3.409,163,000 
2. 373, 537. 000 


135, 000. 000 

3,493,1947000" 
2,357,718,000 


135, 000, 000 

3, 455, 694,  OOo' 
2,377,718,000 


.... 


'  Includes  up  to  $5,000,000  for  a  comprehensive  study  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  ;  Excludes  »718,00a  which  relates  to  items  carried  in  the  regular  t>ill  for  1975. 


5,737,528,000         5,420,751.000         5,  78.r  800,  000         5,856,042,000         5,  840,  54?,  000 


3,097,214  000 
2, 323, 537,  OM 


3,  409,  2fi3, 000 
2,  373,  537. 000 


3,  498. 324.  000 
2,357,718.000 


3, 462.  824. 000 
2.  377,  718,  000 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  iionsume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illiiiois  iMr 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speakea",  mo.st  of 
tliLs  $8.7  billion  supplementak  is  in  tlie 
Labor-HEW  chapter— more  ithan  $5.8 
billion  of  it.  The  reason  f4r  this,  as 
already  explained  by  my  cl^irman,  is 
that  the  education  part  of  oiur  chapter 
is  not  a  true  supplemental.]  but  Is,  in 
fact,  the  first  time  around  o^  the  fiscal 
1975  budgets  of  many  items  tliat  we  were 
not  able  to  iiiclude  in  the  regular  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  bill.  Aiiid,  as  tlie 
chairman  also  pointed  outi  there  is 
some  $2.3  billion  in  this  bill  |n  advance 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1976.1 

My  chainnan  has  gone  into  consider- 
able detail  on  the  items  an4  amounts 
in  our  chapter,  so  I  will  jusfe  hit  some 
of  the  highlights  and  points  J  think  my 
colleagues  ought  to  keep  in  liind. 

First,  we  ought  to  look  at  tihe  bottom 
line  on  the  whole  bill.  We  are  more  than 
$372  million  over  the  budget,  estimates, 
on  an  $8.7  billion  bill.  But,  in  bur-  Labor- 
HEW  chapter,  we  are  nearly!  $420  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request^  for  fiscal 
1975  and  1976  combined.        ] 

The  big  problem,  of  cours^,  was  im- 
pact aid.  The  budget  request  came  up 
at  $253  million  below  the  ^scal  1974 
level.  So,  if  we  had  kept  everything  at 
the  budget  request  level,  and  ^d  nothing 
but  bring  impact  aid  up  to  the  1974 
level,  we  would  have  been  5  pel'cent  over 
the  budget  without  even  blinkiing  an  eye. 
As  it  was,  money  was  added  on  the 
House  floor  to  bring  it  well  iabove  the 
1974  level,  so  we  are  nearly  $316  million 
over  the  budget  on  that  one  item  alone. 

We  are  also  over  the  budget  on  these 
items:  ! 

Student  assistance  loans  ^r  health 
professions.  We  are  $6  millioij  over  the 
budget,  but  maintaining  the  fiscal  1974 
program  level;  I 

Nursing  loans.  We  are  $4[8  million 
over  the  budget,  but  maintaining  the 
fiscal  1974  program  level;  | 

Bilingual  Education.  We  ar^  $15  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request,  iand  $26,6 
million  over  the  fiscal  1974  l  program 
level;  i 

State  Grant  Program  for  Education 
for  the  Handicapped.  We  are  |53.5  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  for  fiscaljJ975,  and 
$50  million  over  for  1976;  i 

Adult  Education.  We  are  lover  the 
budget  nearly  $4.2  million  for  fiscal  1975 
and  the  same  for  fiscal  1976.  Tbe  Senate 


added  ihir,  as  well  as  an  additional  $1.8 
million  for  Ethnic  Heritage  studies  for 
fiscal  1975. 

Nutrition  for  the  Elderly.  We  are  $25.4 
million  over  the  budget. 

Library  Resources.  We  are  $5  million 
over  the  budget. 

We  did  go  below  the  budget  on  several 
items,  including  HMO  contracts  and 
community  health  center  contracts, 
health  services  research  and  evaluation 
grants  and  contracts,  health  manpower 
progi-am  management,  supplementary 
services  in  education,  and  some  other 
items,  but  these  come  nowhere  near  off- 
setting the  increases. 

The  chainnan  is  placing  in  the  Record 
a  table  listing  all  the  items  in  our  chap- 
ter of  this  bill,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  take  a  look  at  it. 

I  would  further  just  remind  them  of 
two  things.  First,  again,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  first  considera- 
tion of  budget  items  for  most  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  other 
education  items. 

Second,  Members  should  be  aware 
that  the  President's  budget  request  came 
up  with  several  important  changes  be- 
yond the  reduction  in  fluids  for  Impact 
Aid.  Among  these  are : 

An  $18.5  million  increase  for  National 
Health  Service  Scholarships; 

A  $145  million  Increase  for  ESEA  title 
I  funds  for  State  and  local  education 
a:.;encies; 

An  $11.7  million  increase  for  bilingual 
education  and  an  additional  $5  million 
related  to  bilingual  in  Civil  Rights  Ad- 
visory Services;  and 

Forward  funding  of  the  title  I  ESEA 
program  and  the  consolidated  categori- 
cal programs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  discuss  the  over- 
all actions  of  the  Congress  on  appropria- 
tions. The  gentleman  has  just  pointed  out 
and  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  in  this 
bill  we  are  $380  million  above  the  budget. 
I  must  say  that  this  gives  me  con- 
siderable concern,  and,  of  course,  I  real- 
i^e.  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does, 
that  there  could  very  well  be  a  veto  on 
this  measure.  Of  course  it  is  up  to  us  to 
use  our  best  judgment  in  legislative  mat- 
ters and  it  is  up  to  the  President  to  use 
his  best  judgment.  I  would  point  out  that 


in  appropriation  bills  thus  far  in  new  ob- 
ligational  authority,  that  is,  the  bills 
which  we  have  handled  and  will  handle, 
we  will  be  probably  $6  billion  below  the 
President's  budget.  That  is  not  in  .spend- 
ing but  in  new  budget  authority. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  important. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  engage  in  colloquy  as  to  what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  overall  spend- 
ing, and  I  am  talking  now  of  the  spend- 
ing that  is  mandated  by  action  of  the 
\arious  legislative  committees  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  such  does  not 
have  a  voice. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  we  find  ourselves  locked  in  during 
the  course  of  our  deliberations  in  many 
of  these  items.  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
now  what  the  total  figure  might  be,  par- 
ticularly in  the  HEW  chapter  on  man- 
dated spending  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  Take  public  assistance  where 
this  year  the  regular  bill  was  $13  billion, 
and  a  matching  of  45  percent  to  50  per- 
cent for  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  no  control  whatsoever. 

We  had  a  difference  in  judgment  be- 
tweeiv  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress raneing  from  $800  million  to  $1.2 
billion  as  to  what  were  the  appropriate 
estimates  for  public  assistance.  Wlien  we 
get  into  disagreements  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  estimates  for  one  program,  we 
are  not  talking  about  small  change  here, 
and  that  is  part  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
probably  in  overall  spending  by  the  Con- 
gress through  all  its  committees,  and  I 
am  not  talking  about  appropriations  but 
overall  spending,  we  will  probably  be 
about  even  with  the  President's  budget. 
This  does  not  consider  the  President's 
latest  message  on  budget  reductions, 
over  which  there  is.  of  course,  consider- 
able controversy. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Is  not  quite  cor- 
rect In  that.  This  is  a  theory  we  have 
been  spreading  about  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  true  as  far  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  have  been  reducing  obli- 
gational  requests.  How  much  did  we  do 
last  year  in  reducing  in  the  Appropria- 
tioas  Committee? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  We  reduced  appropria- 
tions around  $5  billion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  what  was  the 
result  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  spending 
after  all  congressional  actions? 

Mr.  MAHON.  After  all  other  congres- 
.sionai  actions  we  were  above  the  budget 
requested  by  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  the  outlay  request  was  $305  bilhon 
and  it  is  between  $306  biUion  and  $307 
billion  now.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  President,  when  he  sent  up  his  re- 
cisions  and  deferrals,  could  not  get  back 
to  $300  biUion.  We  are  about  $1.5  billion 
over  what  the  President  originally  re- 
quested in  the  budget  spending.  So  we 
shoiUd  be  talking  about  spending  and 
not  new  obligatlonal  authority,  because 
it  creates  a  euphoria  around  the  country 
that  somehow  the  Congress  is  more  re- 
sponsible than  it  is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  tlie  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Congress  did  pass  a 
resolution  setting  a  target  of  $300  billion 
in  spending  for  this  year  as  contrasted 
with  the  President's  original  budget  esti- 
mate of  $305  billion.  The  President  has 
transmitted  some  proposed  rescissions 
and  deferrals.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we 
are  going  to  propose  certain  rescissions. 
The  President  last  week  transmitted  a 
budget  reduction  package  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion which  contains  a  variety  of  recom- 
mendations about  reducing  spending. 
Whether  we  will  get  to  It  in  this  session 
or  not  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  ever  before  us  the  fact  that  while 
we  do  reasonably  well  at  times  in  re- 
ducing funds  requested  in  appropriation 
bills,  we  have  done  a  very  inadequate 
job  through  the  years  in  terms  of  rais- 
in" enough  revenue  to  pay  for  what 
overall  we  spend  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
should  have  the  Federal  programs  and 
services  they  require,  but  we  have  not 
done  an  adequate  job  of  balancing  budg- 
ets for  a  number  of  years. 

I  restate  that  hi  appropriations  bills, 
the  Congress,  while  to  some  extent  re- 
ordering priorities,  has  for  years  been 
under  the  President's  budget.  On  numer- 
ous occasions,  however,  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  budget  in  legislative  bills 
other  than  appropriations  bills.  The  dis- 
tinguished and  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  made  refer- 
ence to  reestimate  of  some  $306  bilhon 
in  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year.  He  is  cor- 
rect but  I  should  add  that  some  of  the 
Increase  is  attributable  to  uiicontrol- 
ables.  These  has  been  a  whopping  in- 
crease in  interest  of  the  Federal  debt 
since  the  budget  was  submitted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  total  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor-Education- 
Health  and  Welfare  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriations bill? 

Mr.   CEDERBERG.  The  regular  bill 
was  $32  or  $33  billion.  I  think. 
Mr.  GROSS.  $33  biUion,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  $33  billion,  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  takes  spending  on 
these  agencies  to  what  figure? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  have  almost 
$6  billion  in  this  bill  for  Labor-HEW, 
$3.4  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and 
$2.3  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  with  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  trust  funds,  it  will  reach, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  FLOOD)  told  us  in  his  presentation 
of  the  regular  Labor-Health-Education 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill,  it  will 
run  to  $126  biUion,  or  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  For  the  fiscal  year  1975? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Well,  I  think  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  inflation  in- 
creases some  of  these  items.  Inflation  is 
running  at  about  10  percent,  and  they 
say  we  ought  to  pUe  on  that  much  more, 
whether  it  is  a  research  grant,  contract 
or  whatnot.  It  really  presents  a  pretty 
dismal  picture  of  the  future,  if  we  are 
trying  to  think  in  serious  terms  of  bring- 
ing this  whole  thing  under  control,  be- 
cause there  is  this  mounting  pressure, 
"Let's  do  more  and  more,"  with  no 
thought  given  to  where  we  will  raise  the 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  no  thought 
whatever  of  balancing  the  budget,  much 
less  any  kind  of  a  payment  on  the  Federal 
debt  and  a  reduction  of  the  carrying 
charges  on  that  debt.  It  makes  me  sick 
to  contemplate  this  kind  of  spending 
and  I  must  vote  against  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  of  more  than 
$8  V2  billion.  .  ,^  „ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Stokes  >. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to 

me. 

I  take  this  tim«»  to  advise  the  House 
of  the  fact  that  after  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  at  the  time 
that  amendments  in  disagreement  are 
being  considered  by  the  House,  it  wiU  be 
my  intention  and  many  other  Members 
of  the  House  to  oppose  the  adoption  of 
that  particular  amendment.  That 
amendment  is  known  as  amendment 
No.  17.  It  has  reference  to  what  became 
known  as  the  Holt  amendment  at  the 
time  this  supplemental  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  The  Holt  amend- 
ment provides  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  that  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  system 
as  a  condition  tot  receiving  grants  and 
other  benefits  from  the  appropriations  above, 
to  classify  teachers  or  students  by  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  schools,  classes  or 
courses  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

Since  this  conference  report  has  come 
out  of  the  conference  committee,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  brings  this  particular  report 
in  has  been  advised  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger of  HEW.  and  I  refer  partially  to 
that  letter  in  which  he  advised  as  to 
contained  in  this  report. 

Secretaiy  Weinberger  says: 

Although  the  effect  of  the  above  language 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  in  our  view  most 
courts  would  hold  that  the  amendment  ends 
our  basic  authority  to  enforce  civil  rights 
laws,  particularly  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 


Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  use  of  Federal 
fimds  for  programs  that  discriminate  as  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origm,  and  title  IX 
of  Educational  Amendments  of  1972,  which 
carries  a  similar  prohibition  with  regard  to 
sex  discrimination  In  education  programs. 

In  the  event  that  we  are  able  to  vote 
down  the  adoption  of  that  particular 
amendment,  amendment  No.  17,  it  wiU 
then  be  my  intention  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  House  wiU  be  asked 
to  recede  and  to  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  put 
back  into  the  bill  the  exact  language 
contained  in  the  original  House  report, 
but  which  basically  excludes  the  Holt 
amendment  language. 

I  hope  at  that  time  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  wiU  do  what  the  Senate 
has  done,  which  was  to  defeat  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  same,  identical  amendment  which 
was  offered  in  that  body.  I  therefore  urge 
you  to  defeat  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement in  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  offer  my  motion  that  the  House  recede 
and  concur  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood'  ,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Bell^. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  a 
question.  Neither  this  bUl  nor  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bUl  which  has  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  President  contain 
any  funds  for  the  emergency  school  aid 
program,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1972  providing  much  needed  aid 
for  school  districts  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  desegregating  their  schools.  I  im- 
derstand  that  you  did  not  include  funds 
for  the  program  in  the  regular  bill  since 
the  authorization  for  the  program  had 
expired.  However,  since  that  time  the 
authorization  was  extended  through  fis- 
cal year  1976,  and  yet  no  funds  were 
contained  in  the  supplemental  for  the 
program  even  though  the  supplemental 
contains  funds  to  continue  virtually  all 
other  education  programs. 

My  question  is :  What  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  the  program  after  both  the  regu- 
lar bUl  and  the  supplemental  are  enacted 
and  the  authority  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution expires?  WiU  the  program  have 
the  right  to  spend  money?  If  so,  at  what 
rate  and  under  what  legal  authority? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  committee  deferred 
consideration  of  the  1975  budget  request 
on  the  emergency  school  item  because 
the  administration  had  pi-oposed  new 
legislation  which  has  not  been  enacted. 
The  1975  budget  request  is  for  $75  mil- 
lion based  on  this  proposed  new  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  plans  this:  To  con- 
sider the  funding  of  the^e  progi-ams  in 
the  next  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  when  we  would  be,  of  course.  In  a 
much  bettei-  position  to  assess  the  out- 
look for  this  proposed  new  legislation 
by  the  administration. 
If  it  appears  that  the  new  legislation 
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will  not  be  enacted  In  this  fiscal  year, 
then  we  will  consider  appropriating 
funds  based  imder  the  present  law.  In 
the  meanwhile — in  the  meanwhile — 
funding  for  the  existing  program  is  au- 
thorized by  the  continuing  resolution  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $236  million,  so  that 
funds  are  available  to  continue  the  proj- 
ects until  an  approprtation  can  be  made. 
I  would  expect  that  the  present  continu- 
ing resolution  will  be  extended  as  long 
as  necessary  untU  the  matter  Is  settled. 
Another  point  is  that  this  is  essen- 
tially what  we  call  for\^'ard  funding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  exi^red. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PLCX>D.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
need  to  remember  that  phrase,  "for- 
warding funding"  from  now  on.  It 
means  that  the  current  year  appropria- 
tion is  used  to  finance  projects  by  the 
local  school  districts  in  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
eentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  CKDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DerwinskD. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL   Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the   gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr. 
Stebd)  answer  a  question,  please? 
Mr.  STEED.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  With  respect  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  postal  service,  the 
amount  recommended  applies  exclusive- 
ly to  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
postal  service  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Are  there  any  funds 
provided   for   additional   revenue   fore- 
•ifone  as  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
the  phasing  periods  for  certain  classes 
of  mail  as  provided  by  S.  411,  which  was 
enacted  as  public  law  93-328? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  are  no  funds  In 
this  bill  for  revenue  because  of  that  act. 
We  did  consider  it,  but  since  It  adds 
some  $44  million-plus  estimated  that 
the  revenue  foregone  would  add  to  their 
cost,  which  had  not  cleared  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  we  put  It  in  abeyance. 

It  Is  our  imderstanding  that  some- 
time early  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  will 
receive  some  Information  from  the  ad- 
ministration as  to  v.hat  amount  of  funds 
they  consider  needed  to  cover  thils  rea- 
sonable cost  factor  of  the  extension  of 
the  time  on  phasing  out  on  some  of  these 
classes  of  mail  that  the  action  the  gen- 
tleman is  referring  to  covers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  replies 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mi-.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  thl.s  conference  report.  I  remhid  my 
colleagues  that  this  contains  the  whole 
appropriation  of  the  new  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  $2.25  billion, 
which  is  m-gently  needed  and  which  Is 
under  the  budget. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  U  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
Join  with  my  distinguished  chairman,  Uie 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  with  my 
friend,  the  able  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report.  The  conferees  worked 
witli  gieat  vigor  to  maintain  the  House 
position  on  most  of  the  crucial  Issues  in 
tills  bill,  and  the  end  result  Is  one  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  am  pleased  with  our  success  In  title  I 
of  the  bill.   The  title   will  provide  the 
funding  to  get  the  new  block  grant  pro- 
grams underway  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress established  under  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1974.  These 
progran.s,  which  are  scheduled  to  com- 
mence in  less  than  a  month,  will  replace 
the  older,  ineffective,  categorical  grant 
programs  such  as  Model  Cities.  Under  the 
new  block  grant  approach  the  commu- 
nities will  be  able  to  determine  their  own 
needs,  and  to  allocate  available  financial 
resources  in  line  with  their  own  priorities. 
In  the  past,  far  too  much  emphasis  vras 
placed  on  the  results  of  certain  of  the 
categorical  programs  so  that  many  cities 
were    renewed,    and    then    re-renewed- 
Commimlties  were  all  but  forced  to  apply 
for  unnecessai-y  or  low  priority  projects 
just  to  share  in  Federal  grant  money. 
Huge  projects  of  dubious  value  were  com- 
menced just  to  obtain  a  share  of  avail- 
able funds.  It  is  my  hope,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  others  in  this  Chamber,  that  the 
new  programs  will  end  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices of  the  past. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  House  and  Senate  action  on 
this  supplemental  request  has  left  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  the  difSciilt  position  of  hav- 
ing only  a  matter  of  days  from  the  ap- 
pi'oval  of  their  budget  for  these  massive 
new  programs  until  the  date  on  which 
they  are  to  be  implemented,  the  First 
of  next  month.  As  many  Members  are 
av.  are,  many  of  the  allocations  are  made 
in  compliance  with  complex  formulas 
contained  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Because  levels  of  program  funding  could 
not  be  determined  unt''  we  in  the  Con- 
gress completed  action  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  the  planning  pro- 
cess at  all  levels  within  the  Department 
was  impeded.  I  regret  that  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  hope  that  Members  from 
eitlier  this  House  or  the  other  body  will 
refrain  from  attempting  to  blame  the 
Department  for  any  hitches  in  Imple- 
menting the  new  programs,  because 
much  of  the  blame  could  surely  be  laid 
exactly  where  it  belongs,  right  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Along  with  the  new  block  grants  for 
community  development  this  bill  con- 
tains funds  for  the  new  housing  program 
which  will  replace  many  of  the  old  sub- 
sidized programs  which  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  costly.  Ineffective,  and 
been  scandal  ridden,  practically  from 
their  inceotion.  The  passing  of  these  pro- 
grams will  certainly  not  be  mourned  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  new  housing  program  is  designed 
to  meet  tlie  many  needs  of  Americans 
from  a  broad  cross  section  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  new  program  is  expected  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  urban 
jx>or  and  of  rural  Americans.  It  can  also 


meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  elderly 
and  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Department  has  assured  us  that  this 
program  blends  strength  and  flexibility 
and  will  be  instrumental  In  helping  this 
Nation  meet  the  goal  of  decent  and  safe 
housing  for  every  American. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  say  that  we  were 
able  to  retain  the  full  $10  million  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  program  of 
grants  to  health  manpower  training  in- 
stitutions. This  program  is  aimed  at 
helping  produce  more  and  better  quali- 
fied people  to  aid  veteians  in  tlie  healUi 
field. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  the  funding  for  aid 
to  impacted  schools.  As  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  aware,  there  was  a  strong 
effort  this  year  to  cut  the  impact  aid  to 
levels  which  would  have  caused  finan- 
cial disasters  in  many  school  districts. 
The  planning  and  budgeting  process  for 
schools  must  begin  long  in  advance  if  it 
is  to  be  effective.  When  the  Congress  in- 
dicates to  school  officials  tliat  we  will 
provide  impact  aid  at  cei-tain  levels,  and 
then  cut  It  substantially  half-way 
through  both  their  fiscal  and  school 
years,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
simply  not  keeping  the  faith  with  tlie 
school  administrators. 

The  level  of  impact  aid  in  the  final  bill 
is  the  same  as  that  passed  by  the  House 
with  the  amendment  of  the  gentlemen 
from  California  (Mr.  Veysey  and  Mr. 
RoTBAL)  at  the  time  we  passed  the  origi- 
nal bill. 

One  final  provision  In  this  bill  deserves 
some  attenticm.  That  Is  the  provision 
which  will  bai*  the  use  of  any  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  or  any  other  act,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
.vear  for  either  travel  expenses  of  sub- 
sistence allowances  of  Government  offi- 
cers or  employees  above  the  rate  of  90 
percent  of  the  budget  estimates.  Tliis 
action  is  intended  to  save  the  taxpayer 
a  substantial  sum  by  reducing  unneces- 
sary travel  in  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  I  can  assm*e  my  colleagues 
that  we  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations are  certain  that  we  will  be  able 
to  make  further  reductions  in  the  coming 
year  by  carefully  examining  the  travel 
budgets  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  during  the  hearings  next  year. 
All   things   considered.   Mr.   Speaker, 
this  is  a  good  bill.  It  represents  what  the 
conferees  saw  as  the  very  best  of  both 
versions  of  the  legislation.  We  fought  for 
the  House   position.   We   were  able  to 
recede  on  some  items  without  weaken- 
ing the  basic  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  conference  report 
Is  a  fine  conference  report  I  believe  the 
House  position,  however,  on  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
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Senate.  I  was  rather  distmbed  to  see  two 
items  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  confer- 
ence report  indicating  that  large 
amounts  of  money  are  being  transferred 
out  by  action  of  the  Senate  from  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  Geological  Sur- 
vey. What  I  cannot  understand  is.  No.  1, 
why  the  House  has  yielded  to  the  Senate 
and.  No.  2,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  through  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  is  so  essential  to  the  futm-e 
resources  of  the  Nation  in  meeting  our 
energy  crisis. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
explain  that? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  his  asking  this  question. 
I  am  delighted  to  respond. 

This  is  not  just  a  Senate  addition.  This 
is  an  addition  that  represents  the  view- 
point of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  well  as  Members  of  the  House  side  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee.  We  ap- 
propriated a  significant  amount  of  money 
to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for  what 
was  called  Project  Pioneer. 

That  was  an  effort  to  give  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  which  is  the  lead  re- 
search agency  in  the  fossil  fuel  area, 
or  one  of  them,  flexibility  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
short  term. 

Two  things  have  happened.  First,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  how 
best  to  obligate  this  money  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  and  this  money  will  lapse 
if  it  were  not  othei-wise  spent. 

Second,  it  has  been  decided  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  in  the  short  term  was 
to  conduct  the  kind  of  baseline  study 
and  get  answers  to  the  kind  of  environ- 
mental questions  which  we  will  need  if 
we  are  to  keep  in  front  of  us  the  option  of 
additional  leasing  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  land.  So  we  are  fully  in  accord,  and 
I  tliink  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  agree,  that  before  we  ever 
exercise  any  option  to  engage  in  leas- 
ing of  new  areas  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  we  want  to  have  baseline 
studies  done,  we  want  to  know  what  the 
environmental  questions  are,  and  we 
conciured  that  this  $15  million  should 
be  transferred  to  that  purpose  from  out 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
understand  $15  million  is  involved  here 
for  the  development  of  the  synthetic 
fuels  program  of  the  pioneer  project 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  is  roughly  $425  miUion  that 
we  have  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
This  money  is  not  part  of  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  roughly  $15  million  which 
you  are  pointing  to,  which  we  appro- 
priated, we  also  appropriated  roughly 
$428  million  of  research  funds  to  get  on 
with  the  question  of  how  we  gasify 
coal,  how  we  liquify  coal,  what  we  do 
about  MHD.  How  we  increase  the  safety 
of  our  mines,  in  short,  how  do  we  de- 
velop our  fossil  fuel  resources.  That  is 
a  completely  Independent  and  separate 
appropriation  above  this  rouglily  $15 
million  that  has  now  been  requested  to 


be  transferred  to  the  environmental 
studies,  and  that  we  concurred  In,  in 
order  that  we  could  have.  In  the  short 
term,  the  option  of  leasing,  additional 
areas  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  will  spur  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  spend  those 
fimds  which  the  Congress  has  in  its 
wisdom  seen  fit  to  appropriate. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  of 
course,  have  always  done  so,  and  I  can 
assure  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  work  with  the  com- 
mittee. I  see  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  believe  he  will  agiee  with 
me. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue,  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  to  tiT  to  bring  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  vote  today  for  the  more  than 
$4.3  billion  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  in  the  fiscal  1975 
supplemental  appropriation.  The  $1.8 
bUlion  for  title  I  is  urgently  needed  by 
school  districts  around  the  country,  as 
are  fimds  for  the  handicapped,  for  adult 
and  vocational  education,  and  for  th« 
other  programs  for  which  Federal  sup- 
port is  crucial. 

One  of  the  most  important  appropria- 
tions in  H.R.  16900  is  the  $85  million  for 
bilingual  education.  This  is  a  consider- 
able advance  over  the  $7.5  milhon  initial 
appropriation  for  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1968  and  the  $50  million 
funding  level  of  the  past  fiscal  year. 
But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral support  for  this  program  has  never 
come  close  to  meeting  the  nationwide 
need.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  there  are  as  many  as  5  mil- 
lion yoimgsters  who  have  problems  In 
school  because  they  come  from  homes 
where  English  is  not  the  native  lan- 
guage. 

Yet  the  most  recent  survey  indicated 
that  only  110,000  students  were  enrolled 
in  bilingual  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
ti-y,  and  that  the  goals  of  the  program 
are  not  being  met  because  of  the  woefully 
insufficient  level  of  funding.  The  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that  in 
the  Southwest,  for  example,  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  children  from  Spanish- 
speaking  backgrounds  had  biUngual  in- 
struction available  to  enable  them  to 
develop  competency  in  English  in  order 
to  successfully  complete  their  schooling. 
The  story  is  similar  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters to  which  recent  immigrants  gravi- 
tate. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  ex- 
panded State  and  local  appropriations 
for  bilingual  programs,  since  education 
is  not  solely  a  Federal  responsibility.  But 
it  Is  equally  impoi-tant  that  we  keep 
pushing  for  higher  Federal  funding  tx> 


set  the  pace  for  local  officials  and  to 
get  the  program  going  in  as  many  schools 
as  possible. 

■nie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  decreed 
that  bilingual  Instruction  Is  a  necessary 
component  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity when  children's  learning  is  Im- 
peded by  limited  command  of  English. 
And  in  a  landmark  decision  that  needs 
to  be  emulated  throughout  tlie  counti'y. 
tlie  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
has  recently  responded  to  a  citizen  suit 
by  agreeing  to  provide  bilingual  classes 
by  next  September  for  all  Hispanic  chil- 
dren in  the  city  who  need  them. 

Several  State  legislatures  have  begmi 
pix)grams  in  recent  years  as  well,  and 
though  the  progress  is  encouraging,  the 
need  is  clearly  still  too  great  to  allow 
any  relaxation  in  our  effort  to  expand 
the  program  to  every  school  In  America 
where  there  are  children  with  problems 
in  English.  The  $85  million  in  this  sup- 
plemental is  an  advance  over  previous 
Federal  support.  It  will  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  bilingual  education  to  gi-eater  num- 
bers of  youngsters  than  ever  before. 

With  the  importance  of  the  education 
of  every  American  child  in  mind,  we  need 
to  approve  this  allocation  today  and  be- 
gin immediately  to  focus  on  plans  for 
an  even  greater  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  months  ahead.  Equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  will  never  be  a  real- 
ity in  this  country  until  evei-y  individual 
is  helped  over  obstacles  that  prevent  his 
completing  his  sch<x)ling  and  thereby 
block  his  success  in  the  larger  society. 
Our  support  for  bilingual  education  is  a 
signp.l  of  the  extent  of  our  commitment 
to  this  goal. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorimi  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  292,  nays  89, 
not  voting  53,  as  follows: 


Br<jtzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burll&on,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
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YEAS — 292 

Abduor 

Bergland 

Abzug 

BevlU 

Adams 

Biaggi 

Addabbo 

Blester 

Alexander 

Bingham 

Anderson, 

Blatnik 

Calif. 

Hoggs 

Andrews,  NO. 

Bolnnd 

Andrews, 

Boiling 

N.  Dak. 

Bowen 

Annunzio 

Brademas 

Ashley 

Breaux 

Aspin 

Breckinridge 

Badino 

Brinkley 

Barrett 

Brooks 

Bell 

Broonifield 
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Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Coll  en 
Corner 
Collins.  111. 
Conte 
Conyen 
C-omifui 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Dacielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
DavLs,  S.C. 
rte  la  Garza 
DeUney 
DeuboUii 
Dl£gs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Driuan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwaids,  Calir 
Etlberg 
ErlentMrn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plfib 
FiBher 
Flood 
Flowers 
PlyiU 
Foley 
Forsylho 
Froehllch 
FtUtou 
Fuciua 
Gaydoe 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibtwns 
Gilmau 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Greg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Glide 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Halev 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Haniia 
Manrahan 
Uanaen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Vtt 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogau 
HolifteUi 
Holt 


Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Eafalis 

Baker 

BauQian 

Beard 

Btivnett 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroybUI,  N.C. 

Butler 

Camp 

Carter 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cchran 
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Calif. 
Pa. 


Holtzman 

Horton 

HiKlnut 

Hungate 

Hvmt 

Ichord 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Laudiuni 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McColU&ter 

McConnack 

McDade 

IfcPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madlean 

Mahon 

MarazUi 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Uatsunaga 

Mayae 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mdcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Muriha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeiU 

Palm  an 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pey.9er 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Bees 

Reuss 

Riegle 

NAYS— 89 

Collins,  Tex. 
Coiilan 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Dcvine 
Duncan 
Pindley 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Goldwater 
Ooodling 
OroM 

Hini!< 

Hinshaw 


Rlnaklo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  P», 

Rose 

Posenthnl 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouiih 

Roy 

Bxjybal 

Runnels 

BiQipe 

Ryan 

St  Gemiaiu 

■Saras!  n 

Sarbaues 

Scherle 

Schroerier 

Sebelius 

Seltjcrliug 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  lowB 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllau-. 
Sianton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
SteeLman 
Ste^heub 
Stokes  I 

atratton 
SlubblenelU 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxlcr 
unman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  J^vgi 
VanUer  Veen 
vanik 
Veyjwy 
Vigorlto 
Wajgoimer 
\Va£die 
Watsh 
Waiinpler 
Whileu 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whit  ten 
Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Cbarles  H., 

Calif. 
'Wilson, 

Cbarles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wy^tt 
Yat«s 
Yatj-on 
Young,  Ga 
YounK.  Tex. 
Zubiocki 
i 


Ho.-mer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Ketchuni 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujsn 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Mal^ary 

Mann 

Mactin,  N.C. 

Matibls,  Oii. 

Milder 

Ml<!*ll 


Ikloorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
ParrU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Quiilen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 


Rousselot 
Ruth 
Satterfleld 
Schneebeli 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Smith  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C 


Treen 

Ware 

WigglnB 

Williams 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

ZIon 

Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING— 53 

Anderson,  m.  UrifBths  Oweua 

Brasco  Grover  Pn.'^sinan 

Brown.  Calif.  Gubser  Podell 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hansen.  Wnsh.  Rarlck 

Conable  Hawkinb  Beld 

Crane  Howard  Robiaon,  NY. 

Davis.  Wi.s.  Huber  Roncallo,  NY. 

Dellums  Jones,  N.C.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dent  ,]oues,  Teuu.  Sandman 

Dickinson  Kluczynskl  Spence 

Diiigell  Kuykendall  Stei?er,  Wis. 

Elshleman  McSpadden  Symington 

Evins.  Tenn.  Macdonald  Teague 

Ford  Mathlas,  Calif.  Udall 

Proser  Mills  Wvmnn 

Fiellnghuyhcn  tdoorbead.  Pa.  Young.  Ala&ka 

Orasso  Moaber  Young,  m. 

Gray  Muiphy.  111. 

So  the  conference  rei^ort  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  AnderEou  of  niiuois. 

Mr.  Sooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Wificouslu. 

Mr.  Kluczyiibkl  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Mvrrphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr^.  Hansen  of  Wa.sh- 
Ington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Ur.  Mathla8 
of  California. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Teagiie  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Udall  Willi  Mi-.  Gubscr. 

Mr.  Miicdonald  with  Mr.  Htiber. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Crane. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wi'.b  Mr.  Km  ken- 
dall. 

Mr.  EMngell  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Barlck. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  Grifliihs. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfornls  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Boblson  of  New  York. 

Mi-s.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  leron- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISACRVXIaLNT 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  reoort 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Pat;e  5,  line  17. 
Insert : 

"Labob-Manacement  Services 
Administration 
"6ai.aries  and  expenses 
'•Por  an  additional  amount  for  the  Labor- 
Management         Services         Administration, 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  $6,150,000." 

MOTION    OrrKKfH    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUovis: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  It.s  dWat;veenient  to  the  ainndnifni  of 
the  Senate  num'oered  11  and  concur  therein 


with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment, 
Insei-t  the  following: 

"Labob-Manacement    Services    Administra- 
tion 
"salaries  and  expcnses 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  the  liabor- 
Management        Services         Administration, 
Salaries  and  expenses,  (8.150,000,  Including 
•  1,500,000   to   be   derived   by   transfer   from 
Manpower  Administration,  Program  Admin- 
istration." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  5,  Hue  21. 
insert: 

•'EMPi-ov.MENr  Siandarus  Administration 
"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. $5,080,000,  Including  $5,600,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  Camprehen^ive 
Manpower  Assistance." 

MOnON   OFFERED   BT    MR.  KtAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  6,  line  3, 
Insert: 

"Bureau  uf  Labor  Statistics 
"sai.akies  .\no  expenses 
"For  additional  expenses  for  the  Bureau  uf 
Labor  StatLstlcs,  »a00,000,  to  be  derived   by 
a  trai.sfer  from  the  Departmental  Manage- 
ment, Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation, 
of  which  the  entire  amount  shall  be  for  the 
expenRes  of  rex-tslng  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. Including  .salaries  of  temporary  person- 
nel assigned  to  this  project  without  regard 
to  competitive  Civil  Service  requlrementi." 
motion  offxred  bt  up.,  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senote  naiendment  No.  17:  On  page  8.  be- 
ginning on  line  8,  strike  down  through  Une 
2;j  Oil  page  lu  end  Insert: 

'El-EMENTARY  ANn  SECONDARY  FJBUCATION 

"For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
^vise  provided.  Parts  A  and  B  of  title  I 
(♦3,723.300,000).  Part  C  of  title  I  ($48,000,- 
000)  title  in  ($120,000,000).  title  IV,  Parts  B 
($137,330,000)  and  C  ($152388,000),  title  V, 
Parts  A  and  C  (. $159,425,000),  Part  J  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  title 
Vll  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  section  823  (8200.000)  of  Public 
Law  93-380;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  title  III-A  ($28,500,000)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
$4,351,043,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  amotmts 
appropriated  above  the  following  amounts 
shall  become  a\-anable  for  obligation  on  July 
1,  1975,  and  shall  r«maln  available  until 
June  30.  1970:  litlc  I.  Parts  A  and  B  ($1,900,- 
HOO.OOOi    .>iid   title  IV,  Port  B    ($137,330,000) 
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and  Part  C  ($152,888,000)  :  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  section  821  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-380:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  receive 
eraiits  for  the  current  fiscal  year  pursuant 
W  sections  121,  122,  and  123  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196o 
( as  .such  Act  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  In  amounts  equal  to  not  less 
ihan  the  amounts  received  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  pursuant  to  sections  103 
,a)(5),  103(a)(6).  and  103(a)(7),  respec- 
tively of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (as  such  Act  existed  Im- 
mediately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  to  title  I  of  such  Act  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974).' 


Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  readin?^ .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  remainder  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tl'.ere  was  no  objection. 

motion    offered    by    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"elementary  and  secondary  education 
"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  Part  A  ($3,702,762,000) 
PartB  ($30,538,000)  and  Part  C  ($38,000,000). 
title    III    ($120,000,000),    title    IV,    Part    B 
($137  330.000)     and    Part    C     ($172,888,000). 
title  V,  Parts  A  and  C  ($39  425,000),  title  VII 
and  sec.  808  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act;  Part  J  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963;  section  822  and  sec- 
tion 823    ($200,000)    of   Public   Law  93-380; 
section  417(a)(2)   of  the  General  Edtication 
Provisions  Act;   title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  title  IH-A   ($21,750,000)   of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
$4  358  293,000:  Prorided,  That  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  above   the   following   amounts 
shall    become    available    for    obligation    on 
July  1    1976.  and  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1976:  title  I,  Part  A  ($1,882,212,000) 
Part  B    ($16,538,000)    and   title   IV.   Part   B 
($137  330,000)    and  Part  C   ($172,888,000)    of 
the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act,  and  section  417(a)(2)    of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  ($1,2.30,000):  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  receive  grants  for  the  cviir- 
rent  fiscal  year  purstiant  to  sections  121,  122, 
and  123  of  the  Elementan^  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  such  Act  exists  on 
the    date    of    enactment    of    this    Act)     in 
amounts  equal  to  not  less  than  the  amounts 
received   by   the    Commonwealth   of   Puerto 
Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
pursuant  to  sections   103(a)(5).   103(a)  (0). 
and  103(a)(7),  respectively  of  the  Elemen- 
t;iry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  .such  Act  existed  Immediately  before  the 
tfTective  date  of  the  amendments  made  to 
title  I  of  such  Act  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974) :  Prot't-'ed  further.  That  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  compel  any 
sihool  system  as  a  condition   for  receiving 
grants  and  other  benefits  from  the  appropria- 
tions above,  to  classify  teachers  or  students 
by  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;   or 
t  )  assign  teachers  or  students  to  schools. 


cla:-ses,  or  courses  for  reasons  of  race,  reli- 
fcion.  sex.  or  national  origin." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  v-ill  be  recognized 
for  30  minut«s  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Miched  wUl  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes.  x,  ^o„ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Mahon  t.  ,     .  , ,  , 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land tlvlr.  Mitchell)  .  ,     ..     ,, 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Marj'land.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chainnan  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  . 

We  are  dealing  once  agam  with  the 
Holt  amendment,  an  amendment  I  pro- 
tested against  when  it  was  first  before 
this  House.  I  have  only  3  minutes  in 
which  to  state  my  case  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  develop  my  position  fully 
within  that  limit. 

I  sat  in  our  House  Democratic  Caucus 
for  the  past  2  or  3  days  and  I  saw  a 
black  Member  of  the  Congress  nominate 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Democratic 

Caucus.  _  _ 

I  saw  a  black  Member  of  Congress  .sec- 
ond the  noniip.rition  of  the  Speaker  of 
tlie  House.  ^,  .. 

I  saw  two  Members  of  the  minority, 
two  women,  elected  as  secretaries  to  our 
Democratic  Caucus.  When  I  saw  all  of 
these  things,  I  said.  "'This  Is  America  as 
it  should  be.  This  is  America  at  its  finest 

and  at  its  be.st."  .  .v,  *    ,.  o 

Now.  right  on  the  heels  or  that,  uc 
come  with  this  destructive  Holt  amend- 
ment, which  in  my  mind  represents 
America  at  its  worst.  The  whole  intent 
of  the  Holt  amendment,  whether  by 
deliberate  design  or  not,  is  to  destroy 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  equal- 
ly destroy  title  IX. 

There  is  a  very  simple  thing  tnai  v.e 
need  to  do  here.  This  House  needs  to 
make  up  its  mind  what  kind  of  message 
it  is  going  to  send  to  America.  Vote  for 
the  Holt  amendment  as  a  part  of  the 
conference  report  and  we  are  saying 
that  as  national  policy,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  abandoning  the  concept 
of  desegregation  of  schools.  Vote  to  retain 
this  Holt  amendment,  with  all  its  evil 
implications,  and  we  are  saying  to  Amer- 
ica that  the  national  policy  will  be  a  sys- 
tem of  apartheid.  South  African  style,  m 
our  pubUc  schools.  That  is  what  we  wiU 
be  doing  if  we  vote  to  retain  the  language 
of  the  Holt  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  want  to  articulate  that  as  our 
national  policy.  I  think  we  have  come 
too  far,  too  well,  with  good  intentions,  to 
now  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  time  when 
we  deliberately  through  national  policy 
separated  out  by  race,  creed,  and  color. 
All  that  I  want  to  do  is  have  us  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  what  kind  of  message 
we  are  going  to  send  to  black  Americans 
and  to  other  Americans  of  color.  Will  the 
pohcy  be  apartheid  South  African  style, 
or  will  this  House  act  in  a  responsible 
manner  as  it  has  in  the  past,  that  is.  to 
reaffirm  that  school  desegregation  Ls  a 
desirable  national  goal  and  is  indeed  na- 
tional policy? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  'Ms.  Aezug). 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fully  discu.ss  this  issue  in  2 
minutes.  I  opposed  the  Holt  amendment 
when  it  was  fii-st  considered  by  the 
House.  I  am  pleased  that  tlie  other  body 
had  the  good  sense  to  eliminate  it. 

This  amendment  does  not  belong  here. 
It  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
In  the  debate  on  tlus  amendment  in  the 
otlier  body,  the  chairman  of  Uie  subcom- 
mittee that  considered  this  amendment 

said: 

The  committee  felt  very  strongly  about 
this  because  here,  again,  we  are  getting  into 
legislative  matters  that  do  not  belong  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  It  should  be  thra.shed  out 
...  in  committee. 


We  should  recognize  what  the  edito- 
rial in  today  s  Washington  Post  said: 

As  i.s  almost  Invariably  the  case  In  these 
matters,  the  language  employed  to  eliminate 
antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  measures  now  in  the  law 
is  itself  disi^rmingly  and  disingenuously 
noble-sounding,  appeiring  only  to  Prevent 
the  federal  government  in  general  anoj;"® 
Depaitment  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  particular  from  compelling  school 
systems  to  de^l  in  race,  religion,  ?ex  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say : 
HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  is 
among  those  who  have  seen  this  deceptive 
language  for  what  It  Is— an  attempt  to  ter- 
minate the  federal  governments  pursuit  oi 
Its  d\ity  to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or 
1964  and  related  laws.  Conceding  that  some 
of  the  proposed  language  Is  'ambiguous^ 
Secretary  Weinberger  nonetheless  observed 
that  enactment  of  this  provision  would 
cripple  the  Departments  capacity  to  Inves- 
tigate charges  of  discrimination  hi  federally 
funded  programs  and  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  where  discriminatory  prac- 
tices were  found. 

The  Holt  amendment  will  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  title  IX.  Title  IX  says, 
quite  simply  and  directly : 

No  person  in  the  United  SUtes  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  education 
or  activity  receiving  federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

But  if  the  Holt  amendment  is  accepted 
today  the  agency  would  be  precluded 
from  seeking  to  impose  by  means  of  the 
fund  termination  sanction  prescribed  in 
title  IX.  which  by  the  way  is  a  last  re- 
sort to  be  used  only  if  negotiation  and 
compromise  have  not  worked,  any  af- 
firmative remedy  utilizing  sex-based  cn- 
teria  to  combat  discrimination.  As  under 
title  VI,  the  agency  would  have  to  rely 
exclusively  on  negotiation  and  concilia- 
tion, with  no  enforcement  authority,  to 
insure  compliance.  And  most  impor- 
tantlv,  HEW  would  be  precluded  from 
securing  the  information  it  needs  to  de- 
termine    whether     sex     discrimination 

exists.  ^,    . 

There  will  be  those  that  argue  that 
HEW  is  interfering  with  the  local  school 
process  by  requiring  the  completion  of 
reports  and  questionnaires.  But  let  it  be 
said  clearly,  if  you  cannot  assign,  if  you 
cannot  classify,  you  cannot  have  com- 
pliance with  antidiscrimination  laws. 

The  fact  is  discrimination  against 
women   and   young   girls   exists   in  our 
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educational  institutions.  It  exists  in  pro- 
grams and  promotion  and  advancement 
decisions  and  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources within  the  grade  schools,  junior 
highs,  high  schools,  and  colleges  and 
univereities  of  this  Nation.  Does  this 
body  know  that  although  women  com- 
prise 67.8  percent  of  all  elementary 
and  secondary  schoolteachers,  relatively 
few  hold  administrative  positions.  For 
example,  78  percent  of  elementary 
school  principals  and  96  percent  of  higli 
school  principals  are  men. 

If  this  amendment  passes  wfe  will  be 
back  in  the  days  of  slow  and  laborious 
"head  counts."  The  information  will  be 
less  reliable,  less  compete  and  will 
negate  enforcement  of  title  IX  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  amendment  is  an  abomination. 
It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  work  of 
this  Congress  for  the  last  20  years  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  for  women  and 
minorities.  All  the  people  who  are  con- 
cei-ned  about  the  denial  of  civil  rights 
on  the  basis  of  sex  should  be  worried 
about  this  amendment;  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  denial  of  civil 
rights  on  the  basis  of  national  origin 
should  be  worried  about  this  amend- 
ment ;  all  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  denial  of  civil  rights  on  the  basis 
of  religion  should  be  worried  about  this 
amendment;  and  all  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  denial  of  civil  rights 
on  the  basis  of  race  should  be  worried 
about  this  amendment. 

There  are  some  who  may  argue  they 
are  worried  about  the  integration  of 
physical  education  classes  or  have  some 
concerns  that  certain  groups  like  the 
Girl  Scouts  or  Boy  Scouts,  forced  to  com- 
mingle the  sexes,  will  be  disadvantaged 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  Holt  amendment, 
but  I  say  to  them:  You  are  using  a  B-52 
to  kill  a  flea.  ITie  other  problems  can 
be  worked  out  with  HEW  and  the  local 
agencies;  or  even  with  HEW  and  the 
Congress  but  they  should  not  be  worked 
out  with  this  blimderbuss,  mindless 
amendment. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  this  body 
that  the  Holt  amendment  is  unconsti- 
tutional. It  can,  and  I  predict,  will  be 
construed  to  be  an  imlawful  liinitation 
on  HEW's  authority  to  insure  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  are  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution. This  body  might  want  to  re- 
peal title  IX  and  the  entire  Civil  Rights 
Act  but  it  cannot  repeal  the  Constitu- 
tion. I 

In  essence,  all  this  proviso  'will  ac- 
complish is  further  confusion,  fur- 
ther burdening  of  Federal  courts,  and 
a  further  delay  in  gianting  equal  op- 
portunity to  all,  regardless  of  ^ace,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin,      i 

The  Holt  amendment  could  effectively 
defeat  all  efforts  at  ending  discrimina- 
tion by  making  compliance  with  and  en- 
forcement of  such  Federal  reqmrements 
virtually  impossible. 

The  educational  systems  in  this  bill 
are  receiving  Federal  funds.  These  sys- 
tems therefore  have  no  right  to  violate 
the  Constitution.  These  systems,  more 


tlian  any  other,  have  a  responsibility  to 
open  their  doors  and  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination on  the  grounds  of  race,  sex, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

I  urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
t.Mr.  Stokes t,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  unconscionable  amendments 
ever  attached  to  a  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  come  too  far  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  providing  legislation  which  in- 
sures equal  opportunity  to  permit  an 
amendment,  hastily  and  unthoughtfully 
attached  to  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  to  nullify  administrative  reme- 
dies provided  to  a  Federal  agency  under 
law. 

Tlie  Holt  amendment,  which  is  now 
contained  in  this  conference  report, 
reads  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
.shall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  system  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,  to 
classify  teachers  or  students  by  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin;  or  to  assign  teachers 
or  students  to  schools,  classes,  or  courses  for 
r-3a.sons  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  iintlonal 
origin. 

Since  this  report  has  come  out  of  con- 
ference, the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Mr. 
Caspar  Weinberger,  has  issued  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment. In  a  letter  dated  December  2,  1974, 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger says: 

In  our  view  most  courts  would  hold  that 
the  amendment  ends  our  basic  authority  to 
enforce  civil  rights  laws,  particularly  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  pro- 
hibits use  of  Federal  funds  for  programs  that 
discriminate  as  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  title  IX  of  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  which  carries  a  similar  pro- 
hibition with  regard  to  sex  discrimination  in 
education  programs. 

In  the  conference  a  part  of  the  Holt 
amendment  was  deleted,  however,  the 
deletion  of  a  part  of  this  amendment  did 
not  in  any  manner  cure  the  deleterious 
effect  of  this  amendment.  The  letter  from 
Secretary  Weinberger  further  states: 

Although  the  conference  deleted  language 
from  the  original  Holt  amendment  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  Department  from 
requiring  school  systems  to  prepare  or  main- 
tain "any  records,  files,  reports,  or  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  race,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  teachers  or  students,",  the 
prohibition  relating  to  the  classification  of 
students  and  teachers  was  left  Intact.  That 
provision  would  prohibit  the  Etepartment 
from  requiring  grantees  to  collect  and  re- 
port certain  statistical  Information  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  minorities.  Without  such 
Information  the  Department  would  be  unable 
to  make  the  key  decisions  as  to  where  to 
direct  our  investigative  resources  under  titles 
VI  and  IX.  Nor  would  we  be  able  to  investi- 
gate the  numerous  complaints  of  discrimina- 


tion against  minorities  and  women  without 
access  to  data  classifying  students  and 
teachers. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  to  Chair- 
man Flood  recognizes  this.  Further  in 
his  letter  Secretary  Weinberger  states : 

In  addition  to  those  problems,  however, 
the  above  proviso  would  prohibit  the  De- 
partment from  compelling  any  school  sys- 
tem, as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds,  to  "assign  teachers  or  students  to 
schools,  classes,  or  courses  for  reason.s  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin."  Al- 
though this  language  Is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous, in  our  view  It  would  restrict  the  Depart- 
ment from  enforcing  the  requirements  of 
titles  VI  and  IX  In  those  cases  where  a  reas- 
signmeiit  of  teachers  or  students  might  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  discriminatory  assign- 
ment practices. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  .are 
dealing  with  a  highly  complex  legal  issue 
in  an  area  of  the  law  which  has  been 
litigated  for  over  20  yeare.  Probabilities 
are  that  this  amendment  would  precipi- 
tate court  action  in  which  a  final  deter- 
mination would  take  2,  3,  or  more  years. 
We  are,  therefore,  told  by  the  Secretary 
in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Flood  that: 

In  the  meantime  we  could  not  violate  the 
Holt  amendment  and,  therefore,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  enforce  titles  VI  and  IX  to  the 
extent  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  intent  of  title  VI  as 
enacted  by  Congiess  was  to  provide  an 
administrative  remedy  for  the  right  to  a 
nonsegregated  education.  While  the  Holt 
amendment  does  not  specifically  mention 
title  VI,  it  has  the  effect  of  administra- 
tively effecting  a  partial  repeal  of  tliat 
provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  title 
IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  amendment 
was  offered  in  committee  in  the  other 
body  and  was  defeated  there.  It  was  of- 
fered on  the  floor  and  was  defeated 
there.  I  do  not  know  under  these  cir- 
cumstances how  it  comes  back  to  us  as  a 
part  of  the  conference  report.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  defeat  this  clearly 
unconstitutional  amendment  by  voting 
down  the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Roybal). 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Holt  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  first  of  all, 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
made  by  the  conferees  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  my  earlier  amendment  in  ade- 
quate funding  support  for  education.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  fund- 
ing commitment  to  title  I,  ESEA  pro- 
grams, education  of  the  handicapped  and 
bilinRual  education. 

However,  I  find  myself  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees  to  retain  the  major  thrust 
of  the  Holt  amendment.  As  provided  in 
the  conference  report,  the  Holt  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  by  H.R.  16900  to  "compel" 
school  districts  "as  a  condition"  to  re- 
ceiving these  funds  to  "classify"  or  "as- 
sign'" teachers  or  students  by  "race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin."  Omitted 
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from  the  report  is  the  proWbition  deal- 
ing with  recordkeeping. 

When  Mrs.  Holt  offered  this  language 
during  debate  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations,   she    expressed    concerns 
nbout  the  problem  of  what  some  have  de- 
scribed as  "reverse  discrimination."  She 
described    her    amendment    as — and    I 
quote — "simply  an  attempt  to  clarify  our 
law  to  give  direction"  to  HEWs  Office  of 
Civil  Rights.  I  submit  that  this  amend- 
ment does  more  than  simply  clarify- 
that  it  does  more  than  give  direction.  It, 
in  fact,  nullifies  our  civil  rights  laws 
relative  to  equal  educational  opportunity. 
In  a  December  2  letter  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW.    Secretary     Weinberger    clearly 
states  that  "in  our  view  most  courts 
would  hold  that  the  amendment  ends 
our    basic    authority    to    enforce    civil 
rights  laws."  Tliis  conclusion  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  programs  that  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  and  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tional Amendments  of  1972,  which  car- 
ries a   similar  prohibition  against  sex 
discrimination  in  educational  programs. 
As  proposed,  the  Holt  language  would 
have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  country's  civil  rights  laws 
and   commitment   to   equal   education. 
Further,   it   raises   grave   constitutional 
problems  -nvolvin_;  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ment rights.  Lastly,  it  undermines  the 
regular  legislative  process  of  committee 
hearings  and  testimony  and  fuU  House 
and  Senate  debate  on  a  question  of  such 
critical  and  historic  importance  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights. 

You  may  remember  that  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  under  the  5 -minute 
rule  late  in  the  afternoon  and  after  2 
days  of  debate  on  the  supplemental. 
These  circumstances  left  very  Uttle  time 
to  seriously  consider  the  consequences  of 
this  language  and  probe  its  legal  ambi- 
guities. Now  under  the  conference  report 
we  are  again  confronted  with  this 
amendment  imder  a  highly  restricted 
parliamentarian  situation  wliich  re- 
quires that  we  vote  down  conference 
amendment  No.  17  in  order  to  offer  a 
new  version — one  that  omits  the  agree- 
ment to  partially  restore  the  Holt  lan- 
guage. 

Quite  frankly,  this  is  simply  not  the 
way  to  conduct  a  thoughtful  and  rea- 
soned debate  on  such  a  substantial 
question. 

Any  amendment  which  would  sub- 
stantially weaken  or  worse,  render  unen- 
forceable our  clvU  rights  laws  must  be 
scrutinized  through  our  regular  legisla- 
tive process.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
any  effort  that  would  derail  the  legisla- 
tive public  process  of  debate  and  com- 
mittee deliberations.  Tliere  is  no  place 
for  this  amendment  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  sweep  of  the  language,  its 
consequences  and  effect  on  civil  rights 
enforcement  are  too  enormous  to  be 
properly  considered,  particularly  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  which  is  al- 
ready weighted  down  by  funding  provi- 
sions for  some  30  separate  Federal  agen- 


cies and  bureaus,  not  to  mention  various 
legislative  and  judicial  offices. 

This  language  has  a  legislative  effect 
that  seriously  jeopardizes  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  title  IX  of  the  1972  Educational 
Amendments.  For  this  reason,  it  should 
properly  be  reviewed  by  our  House  Ju- 
diciai-y  Committee  and  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  We  should  not 
use  the  appropriations  process  to  cir- 
cumvent proper  legislative  scrutmy  and 
debate  of  this  vital  issue,  nor  should  we 
abrogate  substantive  laws  through  ap- 
propriations bills. 

In  understanding  the  scope  of  tnia 
amendment.  It  is  important  to  examine 
HEW's  enforcement  responsibilities.  The 
principal  Federal  sanction  is  title  VI  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  provides 
that— 

No  persons  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
denied  the  beneflte  of,  or  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 


Agencies  granting  Federal  assistance, 
such  as  HEW.  are  directed  to  secure 
compliance  first  by  voluntary  means, 
negotiation  and  the  like,  if  at  aU  pos- 
sible As  a  final  resort,  the  agencies  are 
authorized  to  initiate  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings which  may  lead,  after  notice, 
hearing  and  an  administrative  finding 
of  noncompliance,  to  termination  of  pro- 
gram benefits.  A  similar  administrative 
procedure  was  incorporated  into  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  to  com- 
bat sex  discrimination. 

The  Office  of  Education  issued  guide- 
lines beginning  in  1965  for  desegregat- 
ing schools  in  compUance  with  title  VI. 
These  regulations  place  on  the  recipients 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  the  "af- 
firmative duty"  to  operate  a  system  in 
which  schools  are  free  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  to  correct  the  effects 
of  past  discrimination.  Thus,  each 
school  system  must  act  affirmatively  to 
eliminate  segregation  and  other  such 
discrimination.  Further,  the  regulations 
impose  on  the  school  system  "which  has 
maintained  a  system  of  separate  school 
facilities"  the  obligation  to  eradicate 
that  discriminatory  system. 

The  HEW  guidelines  are  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  vanous 
school  desegregation  cases.  TTie  Court 
has  consistently  recognized  that  "affirm- 
ative" deseg.egation  will  almost  invari- 
ably require  that  race  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  formulating  effective  remedies. 
Thus,  in  McDaniel  against  Barresi 
(1971)  the  Court  ruled  that  "school 
boards  that  operated  dual  school  sys- 
tems are  clearly  charged  with  the  af- 
fiimative  duty  to  take  whatever  steps 
might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  uni- 
tary system  in  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion would  be  eliminated  root  and 
branch." 

Under  current  departmental  regula- 
tions and  related  judicial  authority, 
HEW  may,  and  generally  does,  employ 
race  or  national  origin  related  desegre- 
gation techniques  to  meet  iU  enforce- 


ment responsibilities  under  title  VI  of 
the  1964  act. 

The  continued  vaUdity  of  such  poli- 
cies and  court  rulings  would  be  endan- 
gered by  the  Holt  amendment.  And 
while  the  language  of  the  amendment 
does  not  bar  school  districts  from  adopt- 
ing voluntary  affirmative  action  meas- 
ures, it  would  seriously  deprive  HEW  of 
its  primary  enforcement  under  title  VI, 
that  is,  its  authority  to  cut  off  Federal 
assistance. 

The  Holt  amendment  would  restrict 
HEW  from  enforcing  title  VI  and  IX 
requirements  In  cases  where  reassign- 
ment of  teachers  or  students  are  neces- 
sary to  end  discriminatory  practices. 
Further,  it  would  hamper  the  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  functions  of  HEW 
under  title  VI  in  the  school  desegrega- 
tion area. 

The    amendment    would    also    affect 
HEW's  authority  to  insure  that  school 
districts  provide  bUingual  services,  where 
needed,  for  their  national  origin  mi- 
nority students.  This  phase  of  HEWs 
administrative  responsibilities  under  the 
1964  act  was  recently  brought  to  national 
attention  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Lau  against  Nichols  (1974>.  In  that 
decision,  the  Court  held  that,  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  receiving 
Federal  assistance,  title  VI  bars  discnm- 
ination  which  has  the  "effect"  of  deny- 
ing non-English-speaking  students,  such 
as  children  of  Chinese  or  Spanish-speak- 
ing ancestry,  a  "meaningful"  opportu- 
nity to  participate  fully  In  educational 
progi*ams. 

The  Lau  Com-t,  however,  expressed  no 
view  on  specific  remedial  measures  re- 
quii-ed  In  such  cases  other  than  to  sug- 
gest that  the  question  of  appropriate  re- 
lief Is  an  open  one.  As  a  minimum,  re- 
lief would,  by  Its  very  nature.  Involve 
classification  "and  assignment  of  students 
on  the  basis  of  national  origin,  and  that 
certainly  would  be  pi-ohibited  under  the 
Holt  amendment.  ,,-„,. 

Finally,  as  pointed  out  In  the  Htrw  s 
December  2  letter,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Holt  amendment  with  Its  legal  ambigu- 
ities and  emasculation  of  Federal  civil 
lights,  would  undergo  court  scrutiny. 
Since  this  process  of  review  might  take 
2  or  3  years.  HEW  woud  be  obliged  dur- 
ing that  time  to  comply  with  the  Holt 
amendment.  The  result  would  be  a  de- 
nial of  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
many  American  children.  And,  further, 
it  would  be  a  step  backward  Into  an  era 
characterized  by  governmental  indiffer- 
ence to  the  realities  of  race,  ethnic,  and 
sex  discrimination. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose the  conference  amendment  incor- 
porating tlie  Holt  language. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  sucn 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards ». 

Ml-.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ui-ge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment and  adoption  of  the  subsUtute  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes>.  ^    ^,  v.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  which  1j= 
now  up  for  considei-ation  by  this  body  i'' 
one  which  would,  if  passed,  promote  a 
system  of  federally  funded  education  is 
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this  country  which  would  deny  to  every 
American  child — black,  white,  and 
brown — the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
superior  education  to  whicli  they  are  en- 
titled. 

That  amendment  could  effectively 
hamstring  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  terms  of  its 
ability  to  now  withhold  Federal  funds 
from  those  school  districts  which  are 
not  in  compliance  with  Its  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  mandates.  To  not  al- 
low that  Department  to  rigorously  en- 
force the  civil  riglits  laws  of  this  country 
would  be  to  perpetrate  a  crime  upon  our 
children  and  for  that  reason.  I  strong- 
ly urge  that  the  motion  now  before  this 
body  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect 
of  the  Holt  amendment  would  be  to  nul- 
lify the  effect  of  this  entire  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  think  this  would  be  going  back- 
wards in  a  step  looking  toward  progress 
in  the  area  of  equality  and  justice  for 
all.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  comjielled  to 
strongly  register  my  alarm  and  disagree- 
ment relative  to  this  motion  now  before 
the  House,  which  proposes  to  totally 
nullify  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  the  area  of  elemenltary  and 
.secondary  education.  Under  that  title,  it 
has  been  through  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral purse  that  Congress  has  l)een  able 
to  insure  educational  opportunities  to  all 
of  this  counti-y's  youth.  And  now.  to 
adopt  the  amendment  now  being  jno- 
posed,  we  would  in  effect  be  withdrawing 
our  support  for  those  ideals  of  equality 
and  justice  for  all.  1 

Every  American  child  must  beiaccorded 
his  or  her  fair  share  and  this  ©f  course 
can  only  be  achieved  if  we  are  able  to 
insure  eacla  such  child  the  best  educa- 
tion possible.  That  Federal  dollars  may 
be  spent  to  support  public  educational 
facilities  which  fail  to  provide  quality 
education  to  all  is  unthinkable  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  body  will  not 
vote  to  pass  a  motion  which  wiU  unques- 
tionably lead  to  such  a  result. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  th^  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  support  of 
this  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment originally  offered  by  the  lady  from 
Maryland  be  deleted  from  this  conference 
report.  To  retain  the  provision  which  is 
now  in  the  report  will  effectively  gut  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Governlment  to 
fight  racial,  as  well  as  .sex,  discri^nination 
in  the  Nation's  schools. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  hsls  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  laws  en- 
acted during  our  lifetimes.  Titje  VI  of 
that  act  has  provided  an  e.ssentiftl  means 
to  provide  every  American  child  with  ac- 
cess to  equal  educational  opportunity.  Al- 
though we  are  still  far  from  achieving 
that  goal,  our  failures  should  impel  us  to 
greater  efforts  and  certainly  not  to  aban- 


don the  attempt  altogether.  And  this  Ls 
precisely  what  the  House  would  be  doing 
if  we  approve  this  conference  report  in 
Its  current  form.  The  seeming  innocu- 
ous language  we  are  considering  will  nul- 
lify the  Government's  antidiscrimination 
efforts  in  education,  and  open  the  door 
to  a  reversal  of  whatever  progress  has 
been  made. 

Do  not  be  misled;  this  is  not  a  minor 
matter.  We  are  being  asked  to  confirm  or 
reject  our  commitment  to  racial  equality 
and  the  rights  of  all  Americans.  If  this 
provi.sion  is  not  removed,  this  House  will 
have  betrayed  those  among  24  million 
blacks  who  want  to  believe  that,  however 
haltingly  and  reluctantly,  they  will  even- 
tually be  able  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  op- 
portunities which  are  their  birthright. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel). 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  Record  that  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
question  tlie  intent  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  in  this  re- 
gard, but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that, 
as  tensions  build  up  in  this  Nation,  tlie 
childi-en  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  be- 
cause we  do  not  provide  the  tools  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington "Mr.  Meeds*. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  constituting  a  substantial  backward 
.step  in  the  entire  field  of  school  de- 
segregation and  civil  rights,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  has  a  vei-y  serious  and  far- 
reaching  consequence  In  the  field  of 
Indian  education.  The  counting  and 
identification  of  Indian  children  is  essen- 
tial under  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act, 
under  which  millions  of  dollars  are  made 
available  to  the  Indian  children  and  the 
Indian  Education  Act  which  this  House 
pa.ssed  almost  unanimously  2  years  ago. 
It  would  very  seriously  jeopardize  both  of 
tliose  acts  and  others  also. 

I  strongly  urge  your  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  . 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  stick  with  the  conference  posi- 
tion on  this  amendment.  I  certainly  have 
had  my  motives  impugned  here  today. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  set  this  country 
back  in  the  civil  rights  movement  in  any 
way.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  assert  in 
the  clearest  possible  language  our  com- 
mitment to  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
in  a  free  society. 

It  is  really  sad  that  this  has  become 
necessary,  for  we  have  declared  over  and 
over  again  our  commitment  to  legisla- 
tion against  race  and  sex  discrimination. 
But  now  the  Federal  bureaucracies  have 
misinterpreted  the  civil  rights  laws,  the 
ones  we  have  enacted  over  the  years.  They 
have  wrongly  construed  our  acts,  and 
they  say  that  we  have  got  to  classify 
people  by  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  this  is  wrong.  I 
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believe  that  Is  a  new  racism  that  is  tak- 
ing hold  throughout  our  land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mainland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  before  this  body  dozens  of 
antibusing  provisions,  and  I  have  voted 
for  practically  all  of  them. 

Can  the  gentlewoman  clarify  for  us 
the  need  for  this  amendment  at  this  time, 
in  view  of  all  these  antibusing  measures 
we  have  passed  ? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an 
effort  to  conect  the  excesses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  They  are  coming  In  now  and 
discriminating  by  forcing  and  imposing 
race  and  sex  discrimination  on  our 
.schools. 

In  my  district  we  have  all  of  our  clill- 
dren  sorted  out  in  proper  numbers.  They 
are  all  receiving  a  good  education,  but 
now  the  bureaucrats  of  HEW  are  com- 
ing in  there  and  saying,  "We  want  to 
have  a  pilot  program  here  to  demonstrate 
that  there  Is  still  some  second-generation 
discrimination." 

The  teachers  are  afraid  to  raise  their 
voices  to  the  children.  Tliey  are  afraid 
to  take  any  steps  to  discipline  the  chil- 
dren. Our  teachers'  association  recently 
issued  guidelines  to  the  teachers  about 
their  rights.  Informing  them  that  they 
were  entitled  to  have  an  attorney  if  they 
were  questioned  by  an  HEW  investigator. 

How  In  the  world  can  they  educate 
children  If  they  are  preoccupied  by  tliis 
obsession  to  make  sure  the  numbers  are 
right?  It  has  really  become  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
a  .superintendent  of  education,  which 
says  as  follows : 

It  is  my  conviction  as  I  talk  with  Super- 
intendents Irom  other  parts  of  the  countrv, 
that  what  you  have  done  will  turn  out  to 
be  an  extremely  important  service  to  the 
educational  systems  In  this  Nation  and  as 
a  result  of  your  positive  actions  In  the  Con- 
f;ress,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  going  to 
develop  better  relations  with  HEW  that 
s<-hool  boards  and  school  systems  through- 
out the  Nation  can  live  with  equitably. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  this  coun- 
Iry.  We  are  becoming  so  obsessed  with 
this  numbers  game  that  we  are  not 
teaching  our  children,  we  are  not  educat- 
ing them. 

I  went  into  my  district  during  the 
recent  campaign.  I  talked  with  childien 
in  the  schools.  I  try  to  go  to  the  high 
schools  as  often  as  I  can.  It  is  like  a 
jungle.  The  teachers  are  afraid  to  say, 
"Johnny,  don't  misbehave  any  more." 
They  are  afraid  HEW  is  going  to  take 
their  money  away  from  them. 

Do  the  statistics  show  we  are  dis- 
criminating against  boys  because  boys 
are  punLshed  more  frequently  than  girls? 
This  is  what  they  are  trying  to  manu- 
facture—statistical evidence  that  there 
is  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  set  just 
one  thing  straight  for  the  record.  I  think 
Mr.  Weinberger  has  certainly  misinter- 
preted this  amendment.  Ever  since  it  was 
agreed  to  on  October  1,  there  have  been 
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these  wild  misinterpretations  of  the  in- 
tent and  of  the  Impact.  Some  have  even 
suggested  that  the  amendment  is  going 
to  end  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  It  is  not. 
They  are  wTong.  It  is  not  going  to  stop 
that.  The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  could  con- 
tinue to  investigate  any  and  all  speci- 
fic complaints  of  discrimination  based 
on  race  or  sex. 

They  can  certainly  go  in  and  mvesti- 
gate  and  enforce  the  laws  against  dis- 
crimination at  any  time.  What  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  cannot  do  is  use  these 
statistical  reports  to  manufacture  cases 
of  disciimlnation. 

And  believe  me,  this  is  what  I  am  tr>'- 

ing  to  stop,  by  means  of  this  amendment. 

I  urge  support  of  the  conference  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  still  puzzled.  I  gather  that  we  have 
passed  all  these  antibusing  measures  and 
they  are  still  busing.  I  get  the  impres- 
sion that  what  Congress  has  done  has  no 
real  power  to  force  an  end  to  court- 
ordered  busing. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  If  all 
that  we  have  done  in  the  past  has  not 
been  able  to  stop  busing,  why  does  the 
gentlewoman  think  that  her  particular 
measure  would  be  helpful? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  we  must  send  the  voice  of  the 
public,  the  voices  of  220  Members  of  this 
Congress  voting  for  this  amendment,  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tions of  our  school  systems  throughout 
this  land. 

If  we  continue  as  we  have  been,  we 
are  going  to  destroy  them.  We  will  find 
that  we  have  nothing  there  when  the 
blacks  and  the  women  do  get  there. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long),  I  might  say  that  I  have  joined 
with  him  In  voting  for  the  antibusing 
provisions.  However,  I  will  say  that  the 
reason  why  we  have  not  had  much  luck 
is  that  this  Is  only  one  body  of  this  Con- 
giess,  and  the  other  body  has  not  gone 
along. 

In  this  instance  now,  we  are  consider- 
mg  a  conference  report,  where  we  have  to 
assume  that  the  conference  report  will 
now  be  adopted  by  both  bodies,  and  hope- 
fully it  will  be  signed  Into  law. 

Here  we  could  get  law,  whereas  in 
most  other  cases  we  have  only  had  a  vote 
of  the  House  which  does  not  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  The  only  one  I 
know  that  actually  is  in  the  law  today 
is  the  Whitten  amendment,  which  is 
somewhat  nebulous. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  Is  a  good  time  to  put  the  question 
to  rest.  I  am  delighted  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  raised 
the  point. 

I  have  been  the  author  of  numerous 
amendments.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  correct.  Those  amendments 
passed.  When  they  come  back  from  con- 
ference, they  either  are  out  of  the  meas- 
ure or  are  watered  down  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  next  to  nothing. 
Therefore,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  this 
Hoxis-;  has  passed  an  antibusing  amend- 
ment in  the  sense  that  it  has  been 
enacted  into  law. 

We  have  passed  amendments,  but  they 
have  never  stood  up  through  the  confer- 
ence process. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  consider  the  Holt  amendment 
as  either  destructive  or  evil  or  an  abomi- 
nation as  previous  speakers  have  sug- 
gested; and  I  am  in  agreement  with 
those  who  just  spoke,  that  we  have 
passed  In  this  House  innumerable  anti- 
busing amendments ;  on  one  occasion  we 
even  instructed  the  House  conferees 
three  times  not  to  abandon  the  House 
position  on  antibusmg;  in  spite  of  the 
instructions  on  those  three  different  oc- 
casions, the  conference  report  came  back 
watered  down  so  that  the  antibusing 
amendment  was  absolutely  meaningless 
and  there  were  loopholes  that  anyone 
could  drive  1,000  schoolbuses  through. 

What  is  the  Holt  amendment?  First, 
the  Holt  amendment  is  an  effective  anti- 
busing amendment. 

We  have  already  heard  discussion  on 
this,  and  we  have  debated  busing  or  no 
forced  busing  for  years.  But  may  I  ask 
the  Members  to  turn  their  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  Holt  amendment 
which  I  consider  equally  important;  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  it  careful  con- 
sideration. We  now  have  in  this  the  ad- 
dition of  the  word  "sex,"  because  the 
House  passed  title  IX  in  the  1972  Higher 
Education  Act. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  to  some  of  those 
who  have  spoken  tliat  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  historic  fights  for  years  in 
this  House  to  end  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  to  end  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  I  am  committed  to 
that  policy.  The  Holt  amendment  is  not 
in  conflict  with  that  commitment. 

We  had  the  fiscal  year  1975  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  before  this 
House  about  a  month  ago;  there  was  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  and  with  other  Members 
in  the  House  about  the  interpretation 
which  HEW  was  placing  on  title  IX  in 
regard  to  Campfire  Girls,  in  regard  to 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  the  Girls'  Club, 
the  Boys'  Club,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA, 
sororities  and  fraternities. 

HEW,  in  their  proposed  regulations, 
said  that  they  intend  to  impose  all  of 
the  provisions  of  title  IX  upon  these  or- 
ganizations. In  the  Labor-HEW  confer- 
ence report  we  had  language  directing 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  not  to  do  that, 
that  it  was  contraiy  to  the  congressional 
intent. 


Within  the  last  2  hours,  I  talked  with 
Secretary  Weinberger,  and  I  wish  the 
Members  would  listen  to  this  carefully, 
because  Secretary  Weinberger  said  to 
me  2  hours  ago  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  report  language  as  binding  upon 
HEW;  the  statute,  that  is,  title  IX  would 
be  followed  If  HEW  believed  the  confer- 
ence report  In  conflict  with  their  inter- 
pretation of  title  IX.  In  other  words,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls. 
YMCA,  YWCA,  the  Boys'  Club,  the  Girls' 
Club,  sororities  and  fraternities  would 
stUl  be  subject  to  title  IX  provisions- 
even  though  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  ap- 
propriations bill.  Congress  said  this 
clearly  was  never  the  congressional 
intent. 

I  have  been  asked  to  go  on  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Campfire  Girls.  They  tell 
me  that  if  the  provisions  of  title  IX  to 
end  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
are  imposed  upon  them  It  may  cost  them 
$4.5  million. 

Besides  that,  I  ask  the  Members  tJ 
give  some  thought  to  what  good  will  be 
accomplished?  Are  we  improving  Wio 
progi'ams  of  any  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions by  this  kind  of  regulation  by  HEW  > 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  soon  as  I 
finish  my  statement  I  will  be  glad  ti 
yield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tirni  to  one  other 
matter.  If  the  Members  will  recall  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  there  was 
a  provision  which  came  about  as  the 
result  of  a  proposed  regulation,  and  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Texas  (Mr.  CAsrr),  a 
member  of  the  committee,  first  brouglit 
it  to  my  attention. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  language  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, HEW  had  said  to  the  schools  in 
Texas:  You  must  integrate  your  physi- 
cal education  classes  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
I  argued  with  some  of  the  people  who 
were  in  the  enforcement  division  of 
HEW.  They  said  they  were  interpreting 
title  IX  the  same  as  title  VI,  and  they 
were  enforcing  the  provisions  of  title  IX 
the  same  as  title  VI.  I  suggested  that 
there  was  a  flaw  in  their  logic.  I  myself 
would  be  unalterably  opposed  to  a  physi- 
cal education  class  being  segregated  ou 
the  basis  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin, 
but  to  suggest  that  you  are  going  to 
follow  the  same  kind  of  a  policy  in  en- 
forcing title  IX  and  have  the  classes 
integrated  on  the  basis  of  sex,  simply 
ignores  the  fact  that  is  that  basic  differ- 
ence between  segregating  on  the  basi.-; 
of  pigmentation  of  skin  and  basic  bio- 
logical differences  between  boys  and 
girls. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Sr)eaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  yield  as 
soon  as  I  finish  my  statement. 

I  do  not  see  any  good  that  can  possibly 
result  from  continuing  to  give  HEW  th'- 
authority  to  say  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts: You  are  no  longer  going  to  have 
local  control  by  youi-  local  pi-incipals  and 
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local  teachers:  they  cannot  assign  classes 
based  on  the  maturity,  the  physical 
strength  of  the  children,  their  personali- 
ties, their  needs — which  students  should 
be  placed  in  which  classes. 

Some  classes  might  be  better  il  there 
>\ere  boys  and  girls  in  them.  Some 
classes  would  be  better  if  they  were  all- 
boy  classes,  some  aU-giii  classes.  But  let 
it  be  a  local  decision — not  one  dictated 
from  Wasliington. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example:  I 
used  it  before,  and  forgive  me  for  the 
repetition,  but  when  we  debated  this  in 
tlie  geneial  bill  I  said  that  I  have  a 
grandson  who  is  in  his  freshman  year  at 
high  school;  he  is  taking  home  econom- 
ics. He  likes  to  cook. 

When  I  was  home  2  weeks  ago  I  said 
to  my  grandson: 

How  many  boys  and  how  many  g^la  are  iii 
Uiis  cookii^  class? 

He  said  to  me: 

Oh,  It  is  an  all-boy  class. 

I  said: 

Well.  U  It  were  a  buys  and  girls  cl^ss,  \vould 
you  take  cooking? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speakw.  t  yield  5 
more  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  said  to  my 
grandson:  i 

If  this  class  were  a  boys  and  g|rJs  class, 
^ould  jrou  take  cooking?  t 

And  he  looked  at  me,  and  hejsaid: 
Well.  I  don't  kiK>w.  I  am  afraid  they  might 
Ujuko  lun  oX  me. 

Are  we  going  to  say  to  the  people  down 
at  HEW  that  they  are  best  qualified  to 
make  the  detemiinatlon  of  the  makeup 
of  a  class  in  a  local  school  district,  where 
the  principal  and  the  teachers  know  the 
maturation  level,  they  know  the  person- 
ality of  the  kids,  they  know  what  is  best 
for  them?  Are  we  going  to  abandon  all 
local  decisionmaking  and  say  that,  here, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  that,  by 
gosh,  we  are  going  to  compel  every  school 
district  in  the  country  to  integrate  all 
classes  by  race,  by  .sex,  by  national  origin, 
and  bv  religion? 

I  was  here  in  1964  in  the  debate  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  I  supported  it.  I  re- 
ceived one  of  the  pens  used  to  sSgn  that 
Civil  Rights  Act.  I  think  the  reccard  shov.s 
that  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  itj  But  the 
Members  can  search  that  record:  hi  1984, 
and  they  will  not  find  anybody  in  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  who  argued  for  the 
kind  of  nonsense  that  school  districts  are 
experiencing  these  days  to  dictate  to 
every  school  and  every  school  district  in 
the  country  on  how  they  were  $;oing  to 
run  theu-  schools.  I  think  this -is  non- 
sense. 

As  you  know,  I  believe  forced  busing 
has  accelerated  the  deterioration  of 
quality  education  in  many  .schools.  As  I 
said,  this  is  an  antibusing  amendment. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  opposed  to  busing  be- 
cause ithas  not  accomplished  anything. 
Now  HEW  claims  to  have  authority  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  uitegrate  classes 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  For  heaven's  soke,  let 


us  have  some  commonsense  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  legislation  that  we 
enact.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  over- 
whelmingly support  the  Holt  amend- 
ment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  story  about  the 
gentlewoman's  grandson.  There  are  ob- 
viously differences  between  boys  and  boys 
and  girls  and  girls,  just  as  there  are 
differences  between  the  gentlewoman 
and  me.  But  we  both  have  a  common 
objective  and  goal.  We  worry  a  great  deal 
about  whether  or  not  women,  who  com- 
pose 67.6  percent  of  the  eleraentaiy  and 
secondary  school  teachers,  are  ever  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  break  into  administra- 
tive positions.  For  example,  78  percent  of 
elementary  school  principals  are  men 
and  96  percent  of  high  school  principals 
are  men.  These  statistics  illustrate  the 
extent  of  sex  discrimination  In  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  But 
these  may  be  the  last  statistics  we  will 
ever  have  on  sex  or  on  any  other  cate- 
goi-y  of  mdividuals  suffering  discrimina- 
tion. 

Under  the  Holt  amendment  we  caimot 
classify.  I  suggest  to  the  gentlewoman 
that,  although  she  may  be  concerned 
about  her  grandchild's  cooking  in  a  boys' 
cooking  class — and  it  may  be  that  he 
should  be  in  a  boys'  co<Aing  class,  and 
there  may  be  some  boys  who  should  be 
in  a  girls'  cooking  class,  and  there  may 
be  some  girls  who  should  be  in  a  boys' 
shop  where  they  can  leai-n  a  vocational 
trade.  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  un- 
der the  Holt  amendment  it  will  be  im- 
pos.iible  for  us  ever  to  deal  with  the  basic 
objectives  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
been  committed  to  and  that  I  have  been 
committed  to.  Without  reliable  data,  it 
will  be  virtually  impossible  to  determine 
whether  discrimination  does  exist  or  to 
what  extent  It  will  be  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  estsblish  whether  schools  or  school 
systems  are,  in  fact,  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  It  will  be  virtually 
impossible  to  enforce  these  provisions  or 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  goals  that  the 
gentlewoman  and  I  have  worked  for 
together. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  no  further. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  genUewoman 
from  Oregon  declines  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  in 
agreement.  I  use  my  grandson  simply  as 
an  example,  because  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  like  him  i  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  that  in  some  classes 
they  ought  to  be  all  boys  and  in  some 
classes  they  ought  to  be  all  girls,  and  in 
some  classes  they  ought  to  be  Integrated. 
But,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  let  the  local 
scliool  district  decide  and  not  dictate 
from  Wa.shington. 

In  regard  to  the  other  point  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  bring.s  up 
about  teachei-b  not  becoming  principals: 
surely,  there  are  vei-y  few.  I  think  8  out 
of  10  teachers  in  the  country  are  women, 


and  1  principal  out  of  10  is  a  woman. 
I  think  it  Is  wrong.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
changed,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  that 
by  defeating  the  Holt  amendment.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Anybody  who  has 
two  eyes  can  go  into  a  building  and  see 
whether  a  principal  is  a  man  or  a  woman. 
We  do  not  have  to  order  every  school 
district  in  the  country  to  provide  statis- 
tics for  us. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  tJbank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Will  not  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment on  the  HEW  bill  which  has  now 
been  sent  to  the  White  House  correct  the 
faults  that  the  genUewoman  is  worried 
about  the  Giiis  Scouts  and  the  Campflre 
Girls? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  I  think  he  was  not  here  when  I 
explained  a  moment  ago.  If  he  will  recall 
in  that  confeience  report  I  liad  argued 
to  put  amendment  in  the  bill  Itself  and 
I  was  outvoted;  it  was  put  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  told  me  2  hours  ago  that  he  will 
not  be  bouiKl  by  any  language  in  the  re- 
port if  they  interpret  it  as  in  conflict 
with  tlUe  IX.  If  It  were  in  tlie  bill,  yes. 
we  would  not  need  the  Holt  amendment, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  bill  and  we  do  need 
the  Holt  amendment,  and  it  is  a  good 
amendment  to  have. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
nainutes  to  the  gentlewomen  fiom  New 
York  I  Mrs.  Chisholm)  . 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  put  into  3  minutes  what 
is  really  on  my  mind  but  I  would  like 
to  say  this. 

The  conference  report  for  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  which  is  be- 
fore tliis  House  today  contains  language 
that,  If  adopted,  would  call  a  halt  to  the 
basic  authority  of  HEW  to  enforce  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  title  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  HEW  requirements  that  school 
districts  must  collect  and  report  statis- 
tical data  by  race,  religion,  sex,  and  na- 
tional origin  would  be  unenforceable. 
Neither  could  HEW  enforce  teacher  or 
student  assignments  by  race,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Many  of  us  are  forgetting 
the  ramifications  of  the  Holt  amendment. 
The  effect  would  be  to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement of  school  desegregation  orders 
and  to  prevent  identification  of  Spanish- 
speaking  students  for  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  Lau  decision,  to  prevent 
any  attack  on  discriminatory  suspensions 
and  expulsions  of  students  from  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  to  continue  the  persistent 
tracking  of  female  students  hito  so- 
called  girls'  courses.  According  to  the 
Nevada  Inter-Tribal  Council,  the  present 
language  would  completely  obviate  title 
VT  controls  for  the  Johnson-O'Mally 
Act  which  provides  funds  for  American 
Indian  children. 

I  am  appalled  at  this  outrageous  at- 
tempt to  take  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  drive  for  equal  rights  for  women 
back  into  the  early  1950's. 
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The  Holt  amendment  was  really  creat- 
ed to  stop  a  civil  rights  investigation  in 
one  particular  school  district  in  Mary- 
land and  I  question  whether  or  not  its 
author  really  intended  to  suspend  all  of 
HEW's  actions  in  the  areas  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  consider  this  amendment  to  be  more 
pernicious  than  the  ubiquitous  anti-bus- 
ing amendments  that  hang  over  this 
Congress  like  an  angry  cloud. 

I  am  also  appalled  to  think  tliat  my 
colleagues  v/ould  allow  this  devastating 
amendment  to  slip  through  Congress  in 
this  fashion.  If  the  Members  of  the 
House  believe  that  this  country  should 
reestablish  or  allow  the  existence  of 
dual  school  systems,  or  that  this  countiy 
should  discriminate  against  female  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  then  let  the  appro- 
priate committees  hold  hearings  on  the 
repeal  of  title  VI  and  title  IX,  so  that 
the  Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  see  the  effect  that  their  repeal  would 
have  on  those  persons  and  groups  they 
were  enacted  to  protect. 

I  have  sat  in  meetings  and  discussions 
for  many  hours  listening  to  the  debates 
over  how  the  money  for  our  social  wel- 
fare programs  should  be  refocused.  how 
the  programs  designed  for  the  poor 
should  be  cut  and  those  funds  redistrib- 
uted among  larger  segments  of  the 
American  people,  and  hovi'  new  formulas 
should  be  devised  so  that  those  who  are 
not  poor  can  share  the  benefits.  In  this 
time  of  deep  economic  stress,  it  is  more 
understandable  to  me  that  such  discus- 
sions are  heard.  But  the  Holt  amend- 
ment is  not  a  money  issue.  It  is  a  moral 
issue.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  this 
Congress  to  demonstrate  their  concern 
for  the  moral  rights  of  all  American  peo- 
ple by  removing  the  Holt  amendment 
from  this  conference  report. 

The  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  U.S.  Constitution  are 
not  yet  equitably  applicable  to  all  the 
people  who  make  up  our  society. 

As  this  covmtry  approaches  its  200th 
anniversary  it  has  not  yet  given  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  equality  of  op- 
portunity. So,  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  no  matter 
how  much  it  pains  us,  we  must  create 
the  instruments  to  redress  these  in- 
equities 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
most  serious  matter  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. It  is  not  the  usual  debate  which 
this  House  has  been  accustomed  to  hear 
with  regard  to  our  views  on  busiiig.  This 
is  a  much  more  important  and  signifi- 
cant amendment  that  v/e  are  discussing 
at  the  moment.  Its  net  effect  will  be,  in 
my  estimation,  to  completely  repeal  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  That  is  the  measure 
of  seriousness  of  the  issue. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  wliether 
we  are  for  or  against  busing,  but  whether 
we  believe  we  are  a  nation  dedicated  to 
the  concepts  of  equality.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  Imple- 
ment all  the  policies,  all  the  directions 
and  laws  that  we  have  enacted  hereto- 


fore with  regard  to  civil  rights  if  we  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Government  from  seek- 
ing the  statistics  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  agencies  and 
the  departments  and  the  schools  are 
complying  with  the  law. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  op- 
posed the  court  orders,  who  opposed  bus- 
ing, but  who,  nevei-theless,  were  strong 
advocates  for  additional  funding  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  the  Government 
provided  under  the  Emergency  School 
Act  and  did  so  because  they  believed  in 
law  and  order  and  felt  it  was  necessary 
for  the  school  district  to  have  this  money 
in  order  to  comply  and  the  Congress  has 
been  very  generous. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  that  funding, 
there  is  a  specific  provision  in  that  act 
that  says  that  schools  that  apply  for  this 
money  must  have  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  racial  minority  that  tliey  seek  to  as- 
sist, but  not  more  than  50  percent.  There 
is  no  way  on  Earth  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  school  districts 
qualify  for  tliis  fmiding  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  insist  upon  a  head  count  on 
the  basis  of  race.  The  Holt  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Federal  Government 
from  implementing  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  School  Act  and  down  the  line 
from  this  to  all  the  other  provisions  of 
the  law  which  contain  these  implicit 
requirements. 

Now,  I  stand  here  before  the  House 
as  a  member  of  a  minority  race,  as  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  in  this 
country,  really  that  should  be  the  ma- 
jority; the  women  of  this  counti-y  who 
have  not  ever  been  given  their  rightful 
entitlement  to  estabUsh  policies,  to  hold 
positions  of  responsibility,  to  compete  for 
promotions,  to  hold  professional  posi- 
tions in  government  and  in  institutions 
within  our  society.  Of  late,  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  the  cries  of  discrimination  by 
women  all  across  our  society.  We  have 
enacted  laws  whose  effectiveness  de- 
pends upon  these  statistics  being  avail- 
able to  enforce  the  law. 

So  I  urge  a  vote  against  tlie  Holt 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees 
worked  diligently  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  differences  over  the  85  amendments 
which  were  added  by  the  other  body. 
There  were  16  members  of  the  confer- 
ence from  the  House  and  17  members 
of  the  conference  from  the  Senate.  These 
issues  were  well  debated  and  discussed. 
Compromises  were  made,  decisions  were 
made,  and  finally  we  have  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing about  this  amendment,  and  I 
reaUze  that  since  the  conferees  signed 
the  conference  agreement,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  has  made  some  decisions  which 
to  some  considerable  extent  complicate 
the  matter. 


I  do  know  that  many  of  us  feel  that 
forced  busing  has  in  many  cases  been 
very  detrimental  to  the  school  systems 
of  the  country  and  to  the  homes  and 
famiUes  of  those  involved  with  busing. 
I  stand  firm  in  my  resolve  against  busing 
as  a  means  of  achieving  racial  balance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  all  believe  in  fair- 
ness and  equality  and  good  sense  in  the 
administration  of  the  various  education 
programs.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any 
injustice.  We  do  not  want  to  be  discrim- 
inatory against  any  race  or  any  sex 
or  anv  American  citizen. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seem.s 
as  though  busing  has  been  used  as  a 
code  word  to  find  out  which  side  we  are 
on.  The  gentleman  does  not  see  anythmg 
in  this  amendment,  I  hope,  that  would 
add  or  not  facUitate  busing,  does  he?  I 
mean,  he  does  not  see  where  it  would  help 
or  hurt  busing? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  amendment,  of 
course,  deals  with  other  matters,  as  an- 
other Member  has  pointed  out.  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  comment  which  he  wished  to 
make,  not  for  the  purpose  of  interroga- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  certainly  many  words  have 
been  used  in  order  for  us  to  get  on  the 
record  to  decide  which  side  we  are  on. 
but  I  do  not  care  what  they  are  tiying 
to  remedy,  if  we  are  trying  to  determine 
the  ratio  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans on  committees,  it  seems  to  me  that 
somebody  has  the  obUgation  to  count 
how  many  Republicans  we  have  and  how 
many  Democrats  we  have. 

If  we  are  going  to  say  that  everyone 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  for 
fair  education  regardless  of  race,  regard- 
less of  religion,  regardless  of  sex,  then  I 
hope  that  we  would  see  fit  not  to  include 
this  new  busing  philosophy,  but  to  in- 
clude it  as  a  bill  that  would  allow  us  at 
least  to  get  a  fair  count  to  see  who  needs 
the  help  the  Congress  wants  to  give 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
yield  myself  1  minute  just  to  clarify  the 
situation  so  that  all  the  Members  might 
know  what  they  are  voting  upon,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
M.AHON '  has  a  motion  before  the  House 
here. 

Those  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
in  agreement  with  the  language  which 
is  in  the  conference  report,  which  is 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  original  Holt 
amendment,  the  vote  is  aye.  If  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  disagreement  with  what 
the  conferees  have  come  to  agreement 
upon,  the  vote  would  be  no. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
the  so-called  Holt  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  in  the  House  floor  debate  on 
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the  supplemental  appropriation^  bill  on 
October  1.  Nevertheless,  it  was  adopted 
by  a  record  vote  of  221  to  168.  The  Sen- 
ate dropped  the  provision  from  the  bill. 
The  conferees  restored  a  portion  of  the 
House  provision,  leaving  out  that  portion 
which  prohibited  HEW  from  requiring 
.'^cliool  systems  to  prepare  or  maintain 
any  records,  files,  reports,  or  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  of  teachers  or  students. 

I  believe  the  conferees  were  under  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  provision 
tiiey  adopted  was  innocuous,  and  that  it 
would  not  really  affect  HEW's  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  one  way  or 
the  other.  Therefore.  I  was  amazed  on 
Monday  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Seci'etary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  quoting  this  provisioti,  and 
Mating: 

Although  the  effect  of  the  above  language 
is  somewhat  ambiguous.  In  our  view  most 
courts  would  hold  that  the  amendment 
ends  our  basic  authority  to  enfoBce  civil 
rights  laws,  particularly  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  u&e  of 
Federal  funds  for  programs  that  discrimi- 
nate as  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
tltl«>  IX  of  Edticatlonal  Amendments  of 
1972,  which  carries  a  similar  prohibition 
with  regard  to  sex  dLscrlminatlon  in  educa- 
tion programs. 

This  is  the  first  communication  on  this 
subject  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  or  anyone  else  in  HEW.  Why 
he  waited  until  after  the  conferees  had 
acted,  I  do  not  know.  As  I  said,  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  amendment  in  the 
first  place,  and  I  voted  against  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  adopted  in  this  House  by  a 
record  vote  of  221  to  168.  and  under 
those  circumstances,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  imderstandably  reluctant  to 
yield  entirely  to  the  Senate  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holt 
amendment  is  yet  another  persistent  at- 
tempt to  enact  into  some  of  many  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  the  old  antibusing 
amendment.  It  is  time  to  let  the  Con- 
gress rest  from  these  efforts  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  to  exempt  some  of  the 
urban  areas  such  as  Boston  and  Detroit 
from  compliance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  other  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  should  be  administered 
uniformly  throughout  the  Nation,  fairly, 
and  equitably.  We  should  never  have  one 
law  for  one  section  and  exempt  the  other 
section  from  provisions  of  tlie  same  law. 
In  my  area  of  the  country  dual  busing, 
one  for  blacks  and  one  for  whites,  has 
been  eliminated.  Our  schools  are  operat- 
ing fairly  for  all  nationalities,  religions, 
races,  and  sexes. 

We  have  made  fantastic  progress,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  my  people.  It  is  a  tiibute 
to  our  school  administrators  at  the  local 
and  State  level,  to  our  trustees,  to  all 
those  who  are  serving  with  dedication  to 
biing  about  compliance  with  the  law  and 
to  provide  quality  education  for!  all  our 
people. 

The  Holt  amendment  would  simply 
penalize  those  of  us  in  public  education 
who  have  worked  faithfully  and  diligent- 
ly to  uphold  the  law  and  advance  the 
cause  of  public  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  all  citizens.  It  would  be  9  mock- 


ery of  Justice  to  pass  special  legislation, 
and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
amounts  to,  in  behalf  of  certain  areas  of 
the  counti-y  whei-e  there  has  been  defi- 
ance of  law,  riots,  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further,  tliis  amendment 
would  circumvent  and  weaken  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  sections  that  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  women. 

I  might  point  out  that  that  act  for  the 
fii-st  time  included  language  which  pro- 
hibited discrimination  against  women  in 
employment.  This  is  a  great  issue 
throughout  the  Nation  today,  as  our 
v/omen  feel  that  they  are  still  being 
discriminated  against.  Many  women  are 
unaware  of  this  landmark  provision.  It 
is  already  in  the  law,  and  I  would  oppose 
today  any  weakening  of  this  section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination against  women. 

The  Secondary  and  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  has  been  an  outstanding  and 
farsighted  measure  in  helping  local 
school  districts  and  State  governments 
finance  public  education.  This  act  has, 
with  its  .special  prc-^rams  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, been  a  great  step  toward  qual- 
ity education.  Anything  that  would 
thwai't  this  progress  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  recognize  this  old, 
wornout,  rejected,  so-called  antibusing 
amendment  for  what  it  really  Is.  It  is 
simply  an  old,  antibusing  amendment 
dressed  up  in  fancy  language  which  could 
be  deceiving  and  which  could  lead  to 
disciimination  and  a  return  to  segre- 
gated schools.  The  great  progress  that 
has  been  made,  particularly  in  i-ural  and 
small  urban  areas,  would  be  jeopardized. 

We  must  have  busing  to  reach  better 
equipped,  superior  consolidated  schools. 
Rather  than  increasing  State  and  local 
taxes  in  the  local  community  to  continue 
essential  busing  we  need  more  Federal 
aid  to  local  school  districts  and  the  States 
for  busing  to  quality  schools  with  better 
facilities  and  superior  faculties.  Prom 
personal  acquaintance  with  bushig  I  see 
the  need  for  a  truly  modem  school  bus 
system,  with  safer  buses,  with  seat  belts 
and  perhaps  air-conditioning. 

Busing  is  an  hitegral  and  important 
part  of  education  today.  You  could  visit 
any  high  school  in  rural  and  small  town 
America  and  see  approximately  100 
school  buses  on  any  single  day.  These 
buses  touch  the  lives  of  virtually  evei-y 
American  family.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  Holt  amendment  and  urge 
the  Congress  to  reject  this  amendment 
which  could  thwart  the  great  progress 
being  made  in  public  education,  in  un- 
derstanding and  true  brotherhood  among 
all  our  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ed- 
itorial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  December  4,  1974: 

Crippling  the  Civti,  Rights  Act 

In  1964  the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act 
became  law,  and  in  the  period  immediately 
following,  much  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  "Great 
Society"  legislation  was  passed.  Taken  to- 
gether the  two  Iclnds  of  statutes  did  much 
to  provide  the  Impetus  for  the  racial  de- 
segregation that  got  under  way  in  the  late 
1960s.  A  principal  reason  was  that  such 
"Great  Society"  legislation  as,  for  instance, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provided  federal  funds  for  local  school 
systems,    making    such    money   available   In 


large  quantities  for  the  first  time.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  federal  assJstanc*.  however, 
was  conditioned  by  those  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  that  forbade  the  expendi- 
ture of  federal  funds  on  state  and  local 
programs  that  discriminated  against  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

Consequently,  a  great  deal  of  progress  was 
made  In  desegregating  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  by  states  and  localities 
that  did  not  wish  to  forego  the  newly  avail- 
able federal  funds.  It  was  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  that  provided  this  Incentive 
for  compliance  with  the  law,  via  its  "cut- 
off" provision.  And  it  is  Title  VI  that  now 
is  threatened  by  a  pernicious  amendment 
to  an  appropriations  bill.  The  amendment 
would  have  the  same  undermining  effect  on 
other  federal  statutes.  Including  that  which 
prohibits  sex  dlscruninatiou  in  education 
programs. 

TTie  genesis  of  this  amendment  was  some 
legislation  Introduced  by  Rep.  Marjorie  Holt 
iR-Md.)  and  passed  by  the  House  a  while 
baclc.  On  the  Senate  side,  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C.)  was  Its  patron.  Although  It  was 
defeated  narrowly  in  the  Senate,  a  slightly 
altered  version  of  Mrs.  Holt's  measure  sur- 
vived a  Senate-House  conference — and  that 
is  the  proposal  before  Congress  now.  As  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  In  these  matters, 
the  language  employed  to  eliminate  anti- 
discrimination measures  now  In  the  law  is 
itself  disarmlngly  and  disingenuously  noble- 
sounding,  appearing  only  to  prevent  the 
federal  government  In  general  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
in  particular  from  compelling  school  systems 
to  deal  in  race,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Thus:  ".  .  .  none  of  these  funds 
shall  l>e  used  to  compel  any  school  system 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  giants  .  .  .  from 
the  appropriations  al>ove,  to  classify  teach- 
ers or  students  by  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin;  or  to  assign  teachers  or 
students  .  .  .  for  reasons  of  race,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin." 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  Is 
among  those  who  have  seen  this  deceptive 
language  for  what  it  is — an  attempt  to  ter- 
minate the  federal  government's  pursuit  of 
its  duty  to  enforce  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  related  laws.  Conceding  that  some 
of  the  proposed  language  is  "ambiguous," 
Secretary  Weinberger  nonetheless  observed 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Sen.  Warren  Q.  Mag- 
nuson  (D-Wash.),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  sut>committee  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posal, that  enactment  of  this  provision 
would  cripple  the  Department's  capacity  to 
investigate  charges  of  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally funded  programs  and  to  enforce  the 
requirements  of  the  law  where  discrlmiiia- 
tory  practices  were  found. 

There  has  been  an  almost  haphazard,  not 
to  say  lrre.sponsible,  note  to  the  way  the 
legislators  in  both  bodies  of  Congress  have 
let  this  momentous  bit  at  legislation  come 
so  near  to  passage.  And  now,  to  stop  it.  will 
require  a  complicated  parliamentary  proce- 
dure when  the  conference  bill  reaches  the 
floor.  Probably  it  will  be  up  to  the  Senate 
to  eliminate  the  provision,  If  It  Is  to  be 
done.  We  think  the  Senate  can  do  no  less 
if  it  is  to  be  even  remotely  faithful  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  great  Civil  Rights 
Act   of    1964. 

Mr.  MA  HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Mahon). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
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A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  212,  noes  176, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  653] 
AYES— 212 


.\bduor 
-Uexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
.\ndrews, 
N.  Dak. 
^nnunzlo 
.Archer 
A  rends 
.Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Hiiuman 
Beard 
Bennett 
lievUl 
Blaggi 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Briukley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Ohio 
EroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawEon,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Edwards, 
Fi.'^her 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
A.shley 
Aspin 
Eadillo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Hoggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Eiown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
E'lnon.  John 


,  Al« 


cxx- 


Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Green,  Greg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hlnshaw 
Hog  an 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnbon,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasen 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  NO. 

MathlE,  Ga. 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Minisb 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 

NOES— 176 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chi&hdm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhr.rdt 
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Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Parris 

Pettis 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Rinaido 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Sebelius 

Sboup 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonuer 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehiu'st 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Toung,  Fla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 


Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hamlltou 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hawkins 


Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeter 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lviken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madtgan 

MaUary 

Marazlti 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzol  i 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 


Mezvinsky 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Morgan 

Mo&ber 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Obey 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Reee 

Kegula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


Sarbaucs 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Waldie 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Anderson,  Ul. 

Brasco 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Conable 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dent 

Donohue 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Fraser 


Gibbons 
Grasso 
Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Howai'd 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kluczynski 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
MUls 

MinshaU,  Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  m. 
Passman 


Patman 
Podell 
Rarick 
Reld 

RoblEon,  N.Y. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Symington 
Ullman 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  111. 


So  the  motion  was  a^eed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUoi^ing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  ag-ainst. 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynski 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Symington 
against. 

Mr.  Brotzman  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Conable  for,  with  Mr.  Ullman  agaln.^t. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Gray  against. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Fraser  against. 

Mr.  Wyman  for,  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Yoimg  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Roblson 
of  New  York. 


Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  MinshaU 
of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marlis,  one  of 
the  secretaires. 

AMENDMENTS   IN   DISAGBEEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  vi-ill  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  On  page  12. 
line  7,  insert: 

"school  assistance  in  federally   affected 

AKEAS 

"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  VJS.C 
ch.  13) ,  and  the  Act  trf  September  23,  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $656,010,000, 
of  which  $636,016,000,  Including  $43,000,000 
for  amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  ol 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  $20,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school  fa- 
culties as  authorized  by  said  Act  ot  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educaUonal  agency  in  excess 
of  70  per  centum  of  the  amoimts  to  which 
such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
pursuant  to  secUon  3(b)  of  tlUe  I:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  In  excess  of  SO  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section 
3  (a)  of  said  title  I  If  the  number  of  chUdren 
in  average  dally  attendance  in  schools  of 
that  agency  eligible  under  said  section  3  fa) 
Is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber, of  children  In  such  schools:  Provided 
further.  That,  with  the  exception  of  up  to 
$1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facllltJee  construct- 
ed under  section  10,  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained herein  for  providing  school  faciUties 
shall  be  avaUable  to  pay  for  any  other  secUon 
of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  until  pay- 
ment has  been  made  of  100  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  payable  under  section  5  and 
subsections  14(a)  and  14(b):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  provided  herein  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950. 
no  more  than  47.6  per  centum  may  be  used 
to  fund  section  5  of  said  Act." 

motion    OFFIlRED    by    me.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  On  page  14, 
line  6,  insert: 

"Funds  appropriated  under  'Occupational. 
Vocational,  and  Adult  Education'  In  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act,  1975  for 
carrying  out  career  education  under  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  shaU  be  available  only 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406  of 
Public  Law  93-380." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
TJie  Clerk  I'ead  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Mahok  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  or 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.        ! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  amendments  Nos.  26  through  34  relate 
solely  to  housekeeping  operations  of  the 
otlier  body  in  which,  by  practice,  the 
House  concurs  without  intervention,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  26  tluough  34  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
and  that  they  be  considered  en  blbc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows : 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  20  throiigh  34: 
Beginning  on  page  15.  line  3.  through  line 
8  on  page  17,  Insert: 

"SENATE 

"Salaries,  Officers  and  E.mpi.oyees 

"office  of  the  secretar  v 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Office  of 
the  Secretary',  $75,525:  Provided ,  That  effec- 
tive October  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point and  0x  the  compensation  of  a  technical 
advisor  at  not  to  exceed  $28,690  per  annum; 
a  chief  elections  investigator  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed $28,690  per  annum,  and  the  Secretary 
may  fix  the  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
enrolling  clerk  at  not  to  exceed  $26,878  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  $20,235  per  annum:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  effective  October  1,  1974, 
the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  and  re- 
adjustment of  salaries  In  the  Disl|)urslng 
Office  Is  increased  by  $41,040.  I 

"COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEE;}  | 

'  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Coiimittee 
Employees',  $349,980.  I 

"Contingent   Expenses   of   the   Senai-e 

"iNQtJlBlES    AND    INVESTIGATION^ 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Iiiqulries 
and  Investigations',  $5,000. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Iikqulrles 
and  Investigation',  fiscal  year  1974,  $250,000. 

"MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Miscella- 
neous Items',  ascal  year  1974,  $1,050,000. 

"STATIONERY     (REVOLVING    FUND! 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Stationery 
(Revolving  Fund) ,'  $300. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISION     j 

"Effective  January  1, 1975 — 

"(1)  that  portion  of  the  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  contingent  funds  under  the  heading 
'UNDER  LEGISLATIVE'  In  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 2.  1888  (25  Stat.  546;  2  U.S.C.  68,  95),  be- 
ginning with  'And  hereafter"  and  ending  with 
•Government',  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•P«>ments  made  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
thi»  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  payments 
made  upon  vouchers  or  abstracts  of  disburse- 
ments of  salaries  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  taken,  and  are 
declared  to  be  conclusive  upon  all  the  de- 
partments and  officers  of  the  Government'; 

"(2)  section  204  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2254)  is  amended  by  Ui- 
sertlng  Immediately  after  'upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman',  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate';  and 


"(3)  section  5(e)  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  (15  use.  1024(e))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 
'except  that  vouchurs  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
p.Tid  at  an  annual  rale'." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hovi.se  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendmenta  of 
the  .Senate  numbered  2G  through  34  inclusive 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  On  page  18, 
line  14,  insert: 

"ADMINISTR.\TtON   PROVISIONS 

•  Effective  on  January  2.  1975,  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  House  Resolution  988,  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  relating  to:  Sec.  202.  Early 
Organization  of  the  House;  Sec  203.  Legis- 
lative Classification  Office;  Sec.  204.  The 
House  Commission  on  Information  and  Fa- 
cilities; Sec.  205.  Oflice  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel;  Sec.  206.  Review  of  Committee 
Jurisdiction;  Sec.  207  (c)  and  (d)  Technical 
and  Conforming  Provisions;  and  Sec.  208. 
Compilation  of  the  Precedents,  shall  be  the 
permanent  law  with  respect  thereto. 

"The  provisions  of  House  Resolution  1299, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  relating  to  an  addi- 
tional expert  transcriber  to  official  committee 
reporters  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  House  Resolution  1309,  Ninety-third 
Congress,  relating  to  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol Police  force,  shall  be  the  permanent  law 
with  respect  thereto." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  .Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  on  page  20,  line 
1.  insert: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  effective  January  1.  1975.  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  thereafter  be  available  for  any 
nursing  position  unless  the  position  Is  oc- 
cupied by  a  Registered  Nurse:  Provided,  That 
such  provision  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
present  incumbents  of  such  positions." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  On  page  20, 
Ime  7.  Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OF  AN   EXTENSION  TO  THE  NEW 
SENATE   OFFICE   BUILDING 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion of  an  Extension  to  the  New  Senate  Of- 


fice Building",  $16,322,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  On  page  20. 
line  12,  Insert: 

" Administration  Provision 

"Hereafter,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  may  utilize  personnel  paid  from 
appropriations  under  his  control  for  per- 
formance of  administrative  and  clerical  du- 
ties in  connection  with  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Gar- 
den, to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  feasible." 

motion     offered    by     MR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following : 

"Administrative   Provision 

"Hereafter,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  may  utilize  personnel  paid  from 
appropriations  under  his  control  for  per- 
formance of  administrative  and  clerical  du- 
ties In  connection  with  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  United  States  Botanic  Gar- 
den, to  such  extent  as  he  may  deem  feasible." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  On  page  20, 
line  19,  Insert: 

"GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 
"Environmental  Impact  Study  on  the  Relo- 
cation   OP    THE    Government    Printing 

Office 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed environmental  Impact  statement  for 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  $300,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  to  be 
available  for  transfer  to  the  General  Services 
Administration." 

motion    offered    by    MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  On  page  21.  line 
3,  insert: 

"operating  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operating 
expenses',  $59,700,000,  to  remaUi  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  the  en- 
actment hito  law  of  authorizing  legislation." 
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MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert 
the  following:   "$25,500,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  On  page  21,  line 
8,  Insert: 

"PLANT  and  capital  EQUIPMENT 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'plant  and 
capital  equipment",  $18,300,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

"ITie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  eum  In  said  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "$9,150,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  On  pege  21, 
line  13,  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

"Bureau  of  Reclamation 

"OPERATION    AJID    MAINTENANCE 

"Notwithstanding  the  last  proviso  under 
this  head  In  the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Act,  1975  (Public  Law 
93-393),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fol- 
lowing the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Ne%ada  in  the  case  designated  as 
•"Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  District  v.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior",  Civil  Action  No. 
R-74-34,  BRT,  filed  March  18,  1974,  now 
pending  in  said  court,  determining  that  the 
Secretary  may  assume  control  of  the  New- 
lands  Reclamation  Project.  Nevada,  may  uti- 
lize not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  such  head  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Newlands  Reclamation  Project, 
Nevada." 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Ml".  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from   Its   disagreement   to   the   amendment 

of   the    Senate    numbered    45    and    concur 

therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  61:    On  page  33, 
line  14,  Insert : 

"RELATED  AGENCIES 

"Small  Business  Administration 

"suasTT  bond  guarantees  ruND 

"For    additional    capital    for    the    'Surety 

Bond  Guarantees  Fund',  authorized  by  the 


Small  Business  Investment  Act,  as  amended, 
to  remain  available  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation: $20,000,000  to  be  deiived  by  transfer 
from  the  'Business  Loan  and  Investment 
FHmd*." 

motion    offered    by    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hovise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  On  page  24, 
line  2,  Insert: 

"Fedekal  Aviation  Administratton 


"grants-in-aid  for  airports 
"NotwithstandUig      the      limitation 


on 


Grants-ln-Ald  for  Airport  Development  con- 
tained in  section  302  of  Public  Law  93-391. 
the  $50,000,000  appropriated  by  Public  Law 
91-168  for  such  grants  and  .subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Trust  Fund  by  Public  Law  91- 
258  shall  be  available  for  obligation  through 
June  30,  1975." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clei  k  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Majion  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  conctir  therein 
with  an  «kmendment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  inserted  bv  said  amendment,  insert: 
"$25,000,000" 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tlie  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  59:  On  page  25; 
line  22.  Insert: 

"General    Provision 
"Motor  vehicles  for  pollce-tj-pe  use  by  the 
Treasury    Department    may    be    purchased 
without  regard  to  the  general  purchase  price 
limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61 :  On  page  26.  line 
14,  Insert:  "including  compensation  for  the 
Deputy  Director  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  nK>ves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  62 :  On  page  27,  line 

7,  Insert: 

National  Combtossion  on  Supplies  anu 
Shortages 

"salaries     and     EXPENSES 

•'For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  cui  ihe 
provisions  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
426),  Including  personal  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  persons  in 
the  Government  service,  $287,500." 

motion  OFTEBED  BY   ICR.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  i"ead  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  65 :  On  page  28.  line 
7.  insert: 

"rfal    property    operations 
"federal  buildings  FI.'N0 

"Limitation  on  AvaUablltty  of  Revenue 

"In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  made 
available  for  real  property  management  and 
related  expenses  under  this  heading  in  the 
"Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriations  Act.  1976".  $1,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  such  purposes  and 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  made  available 
for  rental  of  space  Is  Increased  to  $364,000,- 
000,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  made 
available  for  purchase  contract  payments  is 
reduced  to  $16,244,000.  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  made  available  for  real  prop- 
erty operations  Is  reduced  to  $351,000,000." 

motion    offered    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nujnbered  65  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  On  page  28,  line 
24,  insert:  "Provided,  That  the  aggregate  sal- 
aries of  all  employees  detailed  on  a  nonrclm- 
b-arsable  basis  under  the  authority  of  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1963,  during 
the  period  beginning  August  9.  1974,  and 
ending  February  9,  197S,  shall  not  exceed 
$220,000." 

motion    offered    by    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert the  following:  •';  Provided,  That  the  ag- 
gregate salaries  of  all  employees  detailed  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis  under  the  authority 
of  the  Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1963, 
during  the  period  beginning  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  ending  February  9, 
1975,  shall  not  exceed  $70,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Tbe  Clerk  will  report 
tbe  next  tuneodment  in  disagreement. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  71:   Ou  ^age  30, 
lines.  Insert: 

"BuBEATj  or  Land  Management 

"MANAGEMENT  OF  LAND  AND  RESOttRCES 

"For  skdclltlonal  amount  for  'Management 
of  LAnds  and  Resources',  $12,400,000,  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  tlie  appropriation 
for  'SsJarles  and  Expenses',  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, fiscal  year  1975."  , 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MB.  MAHO^ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagi-eement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  r.mendment  No.  73.  On  page  30, 
line  18,  insert: 

"Geological  Scrvey 
"surveys,  investigations  and  research 
"For  an  additional  amoxint  for  'Surveys, 
Investigations  and  Research',  •2,600,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  'Salaries  and  Expen;.e8'.  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  fiscal  year  1975." 

motion  offered  by  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  73  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  foUow.s: 

Senate  amendment  No.  79:  On  page  31,  line 
14,  iiwert: 

"Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  thi.s  hPBd 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1075,  $425,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  assist  the  Tuba 
City  High  School  Public  School  District, 
Arizona,  in  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
Joint  use  with  the  Grey  Hills  Indian  High 
School." 

motion    OFFKRED    by    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offe:  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  79  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  wa.<;  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  82:  On  page  32, 
line  23,  insert:   "or  any  other  Act". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agi'eed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  83:  On  page  33, 
line  6,  strike  out  "ownership"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "disposition", 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  83  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dis.^gi  ecment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  On  page  33, 
line  12,  insert: 

"Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  appropriations  provided  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  which  would  otherwise 
expire  on  June  30  of  the  calendar  year  1976, 
or  on  such  date  of  any  subsequent  calendar 
year,  shall  remain  available  imtll  Septem- 
ber 30  of  each  such  calendar  year." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  mores  that  the  Hou.se  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  85:  On  pa^e  03. 
line  17,  insert: 

■Sec.  205.  None  of  the  finids  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  which  are  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  subsistence  allowances,  of 
Government  officers  and  employees  may  be 
obligated,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  75  per- 
cent of  the  rate  at  which  amoimt*  for  such 
expenses  were  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hou.;e  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  85  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  205.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  which  are  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  subsistence  allowances,  of 
Government  officers  and  employees  may  be 
obligated  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  at  a  rate  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  which  exceeds  90  percent  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1975  for  such 
expenses  which  were  submitted  for  appro- 
priations or  otherwise  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  limitations  on  travel 
included  in  the  regular  appropriations  for 
fl.scal  year  1975  shall  be  exceeded." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement just  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
imanimous   consent   that   all  Members 


BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Hoase  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  17505 »  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
messages  of  the  President  of  September 
20.  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-361).  October  4, 
1974  «H.  Doc.  No.  93-365)  and  Novem- 
ber 13. 1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-3887 ),  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  1012  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1  hour  and  that  the  time 
be  divided  equally  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Conte" 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  i 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTF.E    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17505,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNC  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
f "om  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon  )  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte )  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  in  tlie  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure is  breaking  new  groimd.  This  is  the 
first  bill  to  be  reported  to  the  House  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  by  the  Conere-ss 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  We  will 
remember  that  over  a  period  of  months 
there  was  considerable  controversy  be- 
tween the  legislative  branch  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  over  the  witliholding  of 
funds  to  carry  out  various  programs  that 
had  been  approved  by  Congi-ess  and  had 
been  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress. 

This  new  act  provides  a  process  for 
rescission  in  a  special  way  which  has 
not  heretofore  existed. 

The  bill  reflects  the  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
seven  budget  rescissions  proposed  by  tli« 
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President  through  November  13.  The 
seven  rescissions  were  proposed  in  Pres- 
idential messages  dated  September  20, 
1974,  and  October  4, 1974. 

Tlie  bill  does  not  include  any  items 
contained  in  the  latest  Presidential  mes- 
sage of  November  26,  which  proposed 
budget  reductions  in  the  amount  of  $4.6 
billion. 

The  estimated  total  of  tlie  budget  au- 
thority recommended  to  be  rescinded  in 
this  bill  is  a  small  sum  compared  to  the 
amount  which  was  recommended  by  the 
President  on  November  26,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant. The  estimated  total  of  the  au- 
thority recommended  to  be  rescinded  is 
$116  million.  This  is  $540  million  less 
than  the  amount  proposed  for  rescission 
by  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  that, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  handling  of 
matters  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  various  subcommittees  con- 
duct the  hearings,  conduct  the  markup, 
and  then  the  proposals  are  presented  to 
the  full  committee  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. So,  the  appropriation  subcom- 
mittees have  conducted  hearings,  had 
markups  and  deliberations  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill,  and  the  full  commit- 
tee has  reported  the  bill  to  the  House. 
Members  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
House  have  a  considerable  impact  with 
respect  to  the  content  of  the  legislation. 

STJMMARY    OP    H.R.     17505 

Ml'.  Chainnan,  in  considering  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  associated  with 
this  bill,  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing certain  rescissions  and  Is  not  recom- 
mending others.  The  following  rescission 
actions  are  recommended: 

Housmg  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment— college  housing,  language. 

Interior  Department — roads  and  trails, 
$4,891,000. 

Interior  Department — road  construc- 
tion, $10,461,000. 

Agi-iculture  Department — Forest  Serv- 
ice roads  and  trails,  $61,611,000. 

Appalachian  regional  development 
programs — airport  development,  $40,- 
000.000. 

The  committee  is  not  recommending 
agreement  to  the  following  rescissions: 

Department  of  Agriculture — Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  $455,635,- 
000. 

Department  of  Agriculture — agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  $85,000,000. 

EXPLANATION    OP    IMPOUNDMENT    CONTROL    ACT 
OF     1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  and  others,  I  will  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  which  is  title  X  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344). 
It  is  brief  and  simple  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, useful: 

Summary  of  Rescission  and  Deferral  Pro- 
visions OF  THE  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 

Title  X  of  this  Act  provides  two  ways  for 
the  President  to  terminate  or  defer  spending 


that  tlie  Congress  has  provided — either 
through  a  budget  rescission  or  a  budget  de- 
ferral. In  each  case.  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  overturn  the  President  and  to  re- 
quire that  the  funds  It  originally  provided 
be  made  available  for  obligation. 

RESCISSION  OF  budget  authoritv 
When  the  President  decides  not  to  use 
all  or  part  of  the  money  which  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  a  program,  he  must  send 
a  rescission  message  to  the  Congress.  Tlie 
House  and  Senate  then  have  45  days  in  which 
to  approve  the  President's  proposal  through 
a  rescission  bill  canceling  the  budget  au- 
thority previously  made  available.  This  bill 
jyiiist  be  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President.  If  this  Is  not 
done  within  45  days  of  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dential message  containing  the  proposed 
rescission,  the  money  must  then  be  made 
a^ailable  for  obligation. 

deferral  of  budget  authority 
Wlien  the  President  proposes  to  delay 
spending  for  some  project  or  program  for 
some  period  of  time  not  beyond  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  he  must  send  a  budget  de- 
ferral message  to  the  Congress. 

The  President  may  then  defer  spending 
according  to  his  proposal  unless  and  untU 
cither  the  House  or  Senate  passes  an  Im- 
poundment resolution  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed deferral.  As  opposed  to  the  rescission 
process,  this  requires  action  by  only  one 
House. 

cumulative  reports 
The  act  requires  the  President  to  submit 
to  Congress  by  the  10th  day  of  each  month 
a  cumulative  report  of  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals. These  reports  are  published  as  House 
documents.  Reports  submitted  thus  far  are 
contained  in  H.  Doc.  93-392  and  H.  Doc. 
93-393. 

responsibilities  op  the  comptroller 
general 

The  Comptroller  General  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  report  to  Congress  if  he  finds  that 
deferrals  or  rescissions  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  but  are  In  fact  being 
made.  He  must  also  report  to  Congress  If  he 
determines  that  an  action  has  been  Im- 
properly classified  as  a  deferral  or  a  rescis- 
sion. If  amounts  are  made  available  for  ob- 
ligation under  the  act  by  Congressional 
action  or  Inaction,  the  Comptroller  General 
is  authorized  to  bring  court  action  to  require 
that  sxich  amounts  are  made  available  for 
expenditure  if  the  President  falls  to  do  so. 

These  reports  are  also  published  as  House 
documents.  Reports  submitted  thus  far  are 
contained  in  H.  Docs.  93-390,  93-391,  and 
93-394. 

DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE — 25  DAYS  TO  ACT 

The  Act  provides  that  If  a  committee  to 
which  a  rescission  bill  or  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution has  been  referred  has  not  acted  In 
25  days.  It  is  subject  to  discharge  on  a  mo- 
tion of  an  individual  Member  If  supported  by 
one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  In- 
volved. If  discharged.  It  shall  be  Immediately 
in  order  to  consider  the  measure  In  the 
House. 

APPROPRIATIONS    COMMITTEE    PROCEDURE 

When  a  Presidential  message  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  or  a  rescission  bill  or  deferral 
resolution  is  referred  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Committee  will  utilize  Its 
existing  Subcommittee  structure  to  hold 
hearings  and  deal  with  the  items  as  they 
deem  appropriate.  The  Full  Committee  will 
then  consider  and  may  report  these  measures 
to  the  House,  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
fashion  as  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bills 
are  now  handled. 


Tlie  Committee  Is  well  along  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  computer  process  to  provide 
information  on  all  the  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals in  a  timely  and  useful  manner.  This 
Is  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Committee 
but  will  also  provide  useful  information  to 
all  Members  and  others. 

FENDING    RESCISSIONS    AND    DEFERRALS 

The  President  has  proposed  a  total  of 
nearly  $24  billion  in  existing  budget  au- 
thority to  be  either  rescinded  or  deferred  in 
the  five  messages  that  he  has  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  through  November  13. 

Rescissions.  The  President  has  transmitted 
to  Congress  seven  proposed  rescissions  of 
budget  authority  through  November  13.  In 
addition,  the  Comptroller  General  has  clas- 
sified one  proposed  deferral  of  housing  funds 
by  the  President  to  a  rescission,  acting  under 
the  authority  provided  him  in  P.L.  93-344. 
The  item  deals  with  Housing  Production  and 
Mortgage  Assistance,  Homeownership  As- 
sistance (the  so-called  Section  235  program) . 
A  hearing  on  this  matter  has  been  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  ou  HUD-Space-Science- 
Veterans  and  further  consideration  and  dis- 
position of  it  is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

With  the  action  recommended  in  this  bill, 
no  other  rescissions  are  pending  at  this  time. 

Deferrals.  Through  November  13,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  88  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority. The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
undertaken  to  examine  these  deferrals  and 
many  of  them  appear  to  be  routine  in  nature 
end  not  contrary  to  Congressional   intent. 

One  deferral — that  of  $9  billion  In  waste 
treatment  grants — has  aroused  considerable 
interest  and  concern.  This  Item  is  discussed 
in  the  report  to  this  bill  In  the  chapter 
on  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection. 

summary    of    NOV.    6      BUDGET    REDUCTION 
PACKAGES 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
I  shall  also  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  of  the  proposals  of  the 
President  submitted  to  Congress  on  No- 
vember 26  which,  if  approved,  would  re- 
sult in  budget  reduction  of  about  $4.6 
billion. 

The  additional  workload  associated 
with  the  implementation  of  tlie  new  im- 
poundment control  procedure  is  both 
considerable  and  complicated.  The  com- 
mittee has  developed  a  computer  system 
to  track  the  various  actions  under  this 
section  of  the  new  law  which  I  think 
will  provide  a  useful  source  of  infoi-ma- 
tion  for  Members  and  their  oflaces  and 
others.  I  should  also  mention  that  the 
House  Information  Systems,  the  Appro- 
priation Committee,  and  others  are  ac- 
tively working  on  other  systems  to  help 
the  House  respond  to  other  requirements 
of  the  new  budget  control  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  summary  of  the 
latest  Presidential  message  on  this  sub- 
ject follows: 

Summary  Analysis  of  the  President's  Pro- 
posal To  Reduce  the  1975  Budget  by  $4.6 
Billion  As  Proposed  In  H.  Doc.  93-398 
The  Presidential  budget  reduction  message 
received  November  26   (H.  Doc.  93-398)    in- 
cludes seven  different  types  of  action  which, 
if  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  President 
states  would  reduce  outlays  In  FY  1975  by 
$4,583,000,000  and  in  FT  1976  by  $6,678,000,- 
000.  No  reductions  beyond  1976  are  identi- 
fied although  some  would  follow  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  actions.  The  type  of  action, 
the  number  of  Items  involved,  outlays,  and 
where    available,    budget   authority,   follow: 
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lOoMars  in  miKonsI 


Number  of 
items 


1975  budRel 
autlwrity 


Outlays 


1.  New  leKUUIion 

2.  Piompt  action  on  pending  legislation 

3.  Reduction;  in  3  pending  appropriation  bilh 

1.  1975  budget  amendments 

'>.  Executive  actions  under  current  authority 

R.  Additional  rescissions  of  budget  authority 

7.  Adftrtional  deferrals  of  obligations 

ToUl 


6 

<') 

8 

(") 

V 

-$622.0 

3 

-36.9 

n 

(') 

39 

863.6 

41 

393wO 

1975 

1976 

-$1,783.0 

-$3. 250 

-896.0 

-1,798 

-337.0 

-281 

-47.0 

-30 

-979.0 

-1,110 

-224.0 

-227 

-317.0 

+18 

135 


0) 


-4, 586. 3 


-6.687 


>riotavai!ab!e. 

The  message  also  Includes  a  reesUmate  of 
receipts  and  outlays.  Without  the  above 
actions,  outlays  are  estimated  at  8306.8  bil- 
lion— an  excess  of  $13.8  billion  over  esti- 
mated receipts  of  8293.0  bUUon.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  all  the  proposed  actions 
are  accepted,  outlays  will  drop  to  $302.2  bil- 
lion— a  deficit  on  the  unified  basis  of  $9.2 
billion  m  fiscal  1975. 

A  brief  summary  follows: 

Legl.slatlve  proposals  (parts  1  and  2): 
These  parts  include  82.7  billion  In  reductions 
oi  which  81,178  miUlon  is  In  H.E.W.  and 
$1,103  million  13  m  Veterans  Admlnistra- 
lion. 

Changes  in  pending  appropriation  bills  and 
budget  amendments  (parts  3  and  4) :  The 
message  proposes  changes  and  amendments 
to  the  Labor-HEW  bill  (H.R.  15580).  the 
1975  Supplemental  (H.R.  18900),  and  the 
.Agriculture  bUl  (H.R.  16901).  The  Hoxise  and 
-Senate  have  adopted  the  conference  report 
on  the  Labor-HETW  bill,  the  Pupplementai 
conference  report  has  been  filed,  and  con- 
ferenct  on  the  Agriculture  bill  Is  sched- 
\iled.  The  30  actions  Identified  In  these  parts 
lould  be  resubmitted  by  the  President  as 
rescissions,  deferrals,  or  supplementals. 
Tliese  actions  total  $381  million  in  outlay 
rsductious. 

Executive  actlon.s  under  current  authority 
(part  5) :  This  section  includes  "administra- 
tive" actions  which  the  President  maintains 
do  not  require  congressional  approval  at  this 
time.  At  a  later  date  however  budget  rescis- 
sion or  deferrals  messages  may  be  required 
because  of  these  actions. 

Rescissions  (part  fl) :  This  part  contains  39 
rescissions  which  total  8863.6  million  In 
budget  authority  and  8324  million  In  oiit- 
lays.  Of  this  amount,  8248  million  in  budget 
authority  and  833.6  in  outlays  are  related  to 
uon  procurement  of  aircraft — 24  A-7D'b  and 
12  F-111'8.  An  additional  8120.6  mUllou 
budget  authority  and  8100.2  In  outlays  are 
related  to  various  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  In  the  Defense  and  military  agen- 
cies. This  woiild  provide  a  reduction  of  10% 
In  the  level  of  real  property  maintenance  for 
one  year. 

The  budget  authority  Identified  for 
rescission  was  appropriated  in  the  follo;^-ing 
fiscal  years: 

1972    $12,000,000 

1973    —  _  187,832,353 

1974    193,848,520 

1975  - 467.966,900 

Total    863,645,773 

Deferrals  (part  7) :  This  part  Includes  41 
deferrals  which  total  $393  million  tn  budget 
authority  and  8317  million  In  1973  outlays. 
These  are  widely  distributed  acroes  many 
agencies.  The  largest  alngle  Item  la  $50,000,- 
000  In  budget  authority  In  HUD  701  planning 
grants.  There  ts  810.000,000  outlay  associated 
with  this  amount. 

Tb*  deferrala  are  broken  by  part  and  fuU 
year  as  follows:  ^ 


Number 
of  Items 


Amount 


Part  year, 
full  year.. 


14     $117,592,500 
28       275.  497,  729 


I  42       393, 090,  224 


>  Item  includes  both  a  part  year  and  fuK  year  deferral. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Cha  man,  \iill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEIN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  am  very 
disturbed  about  the  deferral  of  $9  bil- 
lion for  construction  claims  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  presently  being  with- 
held. In  reading  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  think  that  this  money 
should  be  spent  and  that  there  is  a  need 
for  it  to  be  spent,  but  the  gentleman  is 
recommending,  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration, that  this  Item  be  deferred  be- 
cause. "An  allotment  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  funds  will  be  made  to  the 
States  on  or  prior  to  Februai-y  1,  1975." 

This  quotation  is  from  tlie  message 
that  has  been  received  by  the  committee 
7!  spoke  of. 

P*urther  in  the  report  it  say.s — 

However,  based  on  assurances  from  the 
agency  that  a  substantial  portion  of  these 
funds  will  be  released  In  January  1975,  and 
thereafter  as  they  can  be  fully  utilized,  the 
committee  does  not  propoee  to  introduce  a 
resolution  to  reject  the  deferral  at  this  time. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  is  this: 
What  do  they  mean  by  "a  substantial 
amount"? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvi- 
ous that  the  total  of  $9  biUicai  could  not 
be  readily  expended.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  gentlonan  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
funding  responsibilities  for  this  program, 
to  reply  and  respond  in  detail  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHirrEN.  I  can  appreciate  the 
concern  of  my  colleague  from  Texas 
about  this  matter.  This  entire  matter 
came  before  the  committee  rather 
quickly,  but  we  took  the  time  to  have 
public  hearings.  The  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  chairman,  in  going  into  the 
matter  learned  that  a  resolution  had 
been  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  There  could  be 
a  question  of  jurisdiction;  however,  after 
this  year,  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Control  Act,  matters  involv- 
ing contract  authority  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  On 


the  other  hand  it  was  properly  before  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be- 
cause it  was  a  part  of  the  Presidential 
defenal  and  rescission  message,  all  ol 
which  was  referred  to  our  committee. 

We  had  a  hearing  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  regarding  the 
proposed  deferral  of  the  $9  billion.  We 
were  told  that  as  of  this  time  there  is 
almost  $6  billion  in  unobligated  funds 
available  at  the  local  level.  We  were 
assured  In  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Train, 
that  when  the  local  people  were  ready  to 
move  ahead  with  more  funds,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  $9  billion  would  be  re- 
leased. We  tried  to  pin  him  down  to  a 
dollars  and  cents  figure.  He  was  unable 
to  give  us  a  specific  figure.  He  did,  how- 
ever, give  us  the  assurance  they  would 
release  the  funds  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  utilized  efficiently.  He  did  tell  us  tliat 
he  recommended  to  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  the  release  of  $7 
billion  in  January  1975,  just  1  month 
from  now. 

It  was  my  beUef,  as  chairman— and  the 
committee  followed  my  advice  on  this 
matter — that  it  was  better  to  take  hi.s 
commitment  and  assurance  that  funds 
would  be  made  available,  as  much  more 
as  could  be  used,  as  against  merely  dif- 
fering with  him  and  saying  the  entire  $9 
billion  had  to  be  released  Immediately. 

So  we  settled  it  in  what  looked  to  us  to 
be  the  best  way  in  order  to  get  the  funds 
properly  and  efficiently  used.  We  worded 
it  as  I  have  Indicated.  We  did  not  ap- 
prove his  proposal ;  we  accepted  it.  I  give 
the  gentleman  my  assurance  we  did  the 
best  we  could. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
evei-y  time  the  Congress  appropriates 
this  money  they  have  to  take  the  agen- 
cies to  court  and  the  court  forces  them 
to  release  this  money. 

EPA  has  set  some  very  high  standards 
for  sewer  disposal.  Yet  they  have  with- 
held the  money  we  have  appropriated  for 
these  communities  in  order  to  bring  their 
plants  up  to  standard,  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  by  EPA.  They  have  further,  by 
regulations,  made  it  a  criminal  offense 
not  to  have  these  standards  by  the  time 
they  are  ready,  and  our  communities  just 
do  not  have  the  money  to  build  these 
plants. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
I  repeat  again  that  we  are  in  thorough 
accord  with  what  the  gentleman  haa 
said. 

We  thought  it  better  to  accept  the  En- 
\ironmental  Protection  Agency's  assur- 
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ances  in  public  hearings  that  they  would 
implement  it  and  carry  it  out  rather  than 
just  tell  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  release  the  money. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate receiving  the  assm-ances  of  the 
gentleman,  and  I  understand  what  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  saying, 
that  there  was  a  firm  commitment  on 
their  part  to  release  a  substantial  part  of 
these  funds  by  February 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did 
everything  we  thought  possible  in  order 
to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  June  of  this  year  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  .sup- 
ported that  legislation  as  a  major  step 
toward  fiscal  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  as  an  assertion  by 
the  Congress  of  its  rightful  powers  of  the 
purse.  That  bill  was  signed  into  law  on 
July  12,  and  since  that  day  we  have 
waited  for  the  Congress  to  squarely  face 
its  new  responsibilities. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  first 
specific  legislative  product  of  the  budget 
control  procedures  established  by  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  It 
is  a  rescission  bill,  in  which  the  Con- 
gress must  approve,  or  disapprove,  pro- 
posals by  the  President  to  rescind  budget 
authority  previously  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

I  oppose  this  bill  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
high  expectations  of  budget  reform.  As 
reported  by  the  committee,  the  bill  could 
increase  Federal  spending  by  over  $500 
million.  And  I  believe  it  established  the 
wrong  priorities  among  the  seven  rescis- 
sions considered  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  does  not  recommend  the  ap- 
proval of  two  rescissions,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  justified:  $455.6  million  for 
REA  loans,  and  $85  million  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  better 
known  to  most  of  us  as  REAP.  Failure  to 
enact  these  rescissions  could  increase 
Federal  spending  by  up  to  $540.6  million, 
a  dismal  beginning  for  this  momentous 
exercise  in  fiscal  discipline. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee responsible  for  these  items,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  saving  of  money 
or  the  expenditure  of  money  is  not  im- 
mediately involved. 

With  regard  to  the  REA  loan  au- 
thorization, we  are  dealing  with  a  ceil- 
ing on  that  loan  authority.  The  admin- 
istrator of  the  REA  advises  us  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  using  those  funds. 
The  value  of  keeping  that  authority 
available— and  I  say  again  there  Is  no 
indication  the  money  would  be  spent 
at  all— Is  that  in  regard  to  the  bargain- 


ing between  the  REA  distribution  co- 
operatives and  the  private  power  com- 
panies, the  fact  that  the  money  is  avail- 
able if  released  by  the  administration  to 
generate  their  own  power  helps  them  to 
bargain  for  reasonable  rates. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  while  it  will  be  useful  to 
continue  this  loan  authority,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  not  need  to  be 
used  and  no  funds  will  actually  be 
expended. 

With  regard  to  the  REAP  program,  if 
I  may  continue,  we  have  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

The  reason  is  that  this  $85  million  is 
contract  authority  which  does  not  in- 
clude actual  expenditure  of  funds  mitil 
agreements  are  consummated.  It  is  only 
when  those  earning  this  money  by  con- 
tributing their  share  of  the  total  cost, 
plus  their  labor,  that  the  Government 
would  then  in  turn  pay  out  these  funds 
to  them. 

Now,  because  the  Department  ol"  Agri- 
culture, instead  of  following  the  direc- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  orders  of  the 
court,  did  not  implement  this  program, 
the  people  have  not  earned  it. 

Since  the  administration  has  impeded 
the  program  to  this  extent,  so  to  speak, 
I  do  not  feel  that  Congress  should  take 
the  1-e.sponsibility  for  the  reduction  in 
program  activity  by  approving  the  pro- 
posed rescission.  Therefore,  I  say  that  in 
neither  case  \\111  the  money  be  expended, 
but  in  both  cases,  had  we  followed  the 
rescission  recommendation,  we  would 
not  have  reduced  expenditures.  But  we 
would  have  impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
the  REA  program  and  our  action  could 
have  been  construed  as  approval  of  the 
limitations  placed  on  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  on  the  question  on  the  REA 
loans:  What  is  the  interest  rate  on  those 
loans? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Five  percent  on  insui'ed 
loans,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  at  the 
present  time  the  REA  is  going  on  the 
open  market  and  getting  much  of  its 
money  through  guaranteed  loans  and  I 
presume  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
Administrator  said  that  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  at  this  time  to  keep  this 
authority  available,  but  I  think  it  is  wise 
to  have  this  authority  available.  If  re- 
leased by  the  REA  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration, since  they  have  that  authority, 
they  can  be  in  a  better  bargaining  posi- 
tion if  necessai-y. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

I  am  concerned  about  this:  If  REA  is 
not  releasing  this  money  and  REAP  is 
not  releasing  this  money,  then  we  should 
set  the  example  by  rescinding  the  money 
that  they  will  not  need.  Also,  in  regard 
to  REA,  they  are  getting  5  percent  inter- 
est, while  it  is  costing  the  Government 
7,  8,  or  9  percent  interest. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  are  now  getting 
much  of  their  money  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  some- 
thing new;  is  that  right? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Actually,  the  interest 
rates  are  established  under  the  law.  Con- 
gi-ess  passed  that  legislation  in  May  1973. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten) 
is  very  disturbed— and  I  think  rightfully 
so — because  the  bill  contains  a  rescission 
of  $14.5  million  in  debt  service  grants  for 
college  housing,  an  action  which  I 
strongly  oppose. 

In  contrast  to  REA  and  REAP,  special 
interest  program  rescissions  which  the 
Committee  did  not  approve,  an  invest- 
ment in  college  housing  i  a  truly  na- 
tional investment  in  a  truly  national  ob- 
jective, higher  education. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluc- 
tantly oppose  my  committee,  and  tliis 
bill,  because  it  does  not  exercise  sufficient 
total  fiscal  restraint,  and  because  I  dis- 
agree with  the  priorities  placed  on  indi- 
vidual programs.  I  will  address  these  in- 
dividual programs  when  the  bill  is  being 
read  for  amendment. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  budget 
control  must  begin  at  a  specific  time  and 
place.  While  I  carmot  agree  with  several 
of  the  individual  recommendations  of  my 
committee,  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  his  initiative  and  hard  work 
in  bringing  the  bill  before  the  House  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  this 
matter  of  rescission  and  deferrals,  tliis 
is  a  new  territory  in  which  we  move.  It 
offers  many,  many  opportunities  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  congres- 
sional control  over  the  budget. 

As  the  Members  know,  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  my  friend,  Uie 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman^ 
as  cochairman  of  the  original  committee 
which  made  the  study  on  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  budget  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
of  the  32  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
on  that  committee,  aU  32  signed  that 
report.  All  32  joined  in  introducing  a 

bill. 

I  was  not  as  struck  with  this  phase  of 
it.  the  impoundment  bill,  as  were  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  bill  that  was  finally  reported  out, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chairman, 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  one  that 
I  hope   will  do   great   service   for   the 

future. 

Under  this  new  bill  the  executive 
branch  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  requests  to  withhold  money. 
These  may  be  requested  either  as  re- 
cessions or  deferrals,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances.  Our  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  had  to  consider  both 
types  of  requests. 

We  held  public  hearings  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  tlie 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  to  why  fimds  had  been 
held  up.  These  hearings  were  a  prece- 
dent which  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to 
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continue  to  follow.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  found,  and  I  have  found,  that  fre- 
quently where  we  learn  that  funds  are 
hf  in?  withheld  they  are  being  withheld 
by  the  OfRce  of  Management  and  Budget 
rpther  than  by  a  department  or  agency. 

So  I  hope  on  future  recommendations 
each  subcommittee  will  have  hearings  to 
see  who  is  holding  the  money  up  and  who 
i.s  proposing  to  rescind  it — whether  it 
i.s  the  Oifice  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  the  Department.  Only  in  ihat  way  can 
we  pass  judgment  on  the  soundness  of 
the  proposal.  I  am  glad  our  subcommit- 
tee had  the  public  hearings  so  we  could 
know  tl-ie  reasoios  these  funds  were  held 
up.  We  intend  to  follow  this  procedure  in 
the  future,  and  I  hope  the  other  subcom- 
mittees will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ::hairman.  we  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  considered  each  and  every  pro- 
posal individually.  In  each  instance,  we 
tried  to  determine  v.iiy  the  deferral  was 
being  proposed,  the  conditions  imder 
which  fimds  would  be  released,  and  any 
other  pertinent  facts. 

In  several  cases,  the  committee  had 
serious  reservations  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  proposed  deferrals.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  testimony  by  agency  officials 
that  funds  would  be  released  if  needed, 
and  with  the  clear  imdei-standing  that  if 
these  commitments  are  not  honored  the 
committee  will  not  hesitate  to  introduce 
resolutions  of  disapproval  making  the 
funds  available,  it  was  decided  to  go 
along  with  the  defen-als  at  this  time.  I 
repeat  again,  if  it  becomes  apparent  that 
needed  funds  are  not  being  released,  the 
committee  will  take  the  necessary  action 
to  Insure  that  they  are  released. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  table  showing  the  various 
deferrals  which  have  been  accepted  by 
the  committee  at  this  time : 

Department  of  Agriculture:  i 
Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice     

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

(special  foreign  currency) 
Agricultural  Marketing 

Service    

Agricultural        Stabilization 

and  Conservation  Service. 

Euvironmenlai  Protection 
Agency : 

Waste  treatment   grants '  9. 

Removal    of    in-place    toxic 

pollutants    

Grants    to    nreawide    waste 

treatment        management 

agenclea    

Department     of     Housing 
and      Urban       Develop- 
ment: 
Grants  for  ba.sic  water  and 

sewer  facilities -         407,535,992 

'  Committee  has  been  assured  of  Immediate 
release  of  such  funds  as  can  be  effectively 
utilized  to  increase  employment  and  protect 
the  environment  and  accepts  the  deferral 
only  because  of  such  assurances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  I  may  re- 
vise and  extend  my  i-emarks. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


$770, 000 
2.  516,  000 
1.244,000 
5,  000,  000 

000.  000.  000 

2,  000,  000 

I 

1 

30,  000.  000 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  knows,  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  budg- 
et control  concept,  and  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  placed  that  in  the 
law. 

I  am  also  impressed  witli  the  explana- 
tion the  gentleman  has  given  on  the 
REA,  and  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
cour'-e  of  action  the  gentleman  recom- 
mends should  be  approved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  expect  to  put  in  the 
exteii.>^ion  of  mv  remarlis  the  pertinent 
parts  of  the  record  as  to  just  how  much 
good  lias  been  done  by  the  agriculture 
con.seivation  program.  May  I  say  that 
we  in  this  country  are  able  to  take  care 
of  a  big  part  of  the  world  rightly  or 
wrongly,  only  because  we  have  taken 
care  of  our  own  country.  Certainly,  now 
that  the  farmer  is  being  called  upon  to 
continue  to  do  this,  we  should  continue 
to  help  the  one  million  people  who  are 
willing  to  put  up  one-half  of  the  cost 
plus  their  labor  to  help  save  our  country, 
this  is  no  time  to  stop  the  funding  for 
tlie  agriculture  consei-vation  program. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  record  a  table  showing  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  agricultmal  conserva- 
tion prcfei-am  since  its  inception: 

ACCOWUSHMtNTS  OF  THt  AGRICULTURAL  CONSFRVATION 
PROGRAM 


Pudice 


Unit 


Acie5 


do 


Water  iiiipountlmenl  reseivoirs    Sliurtu!e<i 

const  I  ucteiJ  to  I  educe  e  tosion. 

rii^l'iljiite  (jrazing.  conserve 

veget.ilive  cover  and  wildlite. 

01  provide  tire  protef  lion  and 

oilier  ngncultural  uses. 
Terraces  constructed  to  reduce 

efO^uK.  conserve  water,  or 

prevent  or  abate  pollution. 
Stripcroppiim  systems  estab- 
lished  to   reduce   wind   or 

Vk.3tei  eioiion  or  to  prevent 

or  abate  pollution. 
Competitive  shrubs  controlled 

en  ra;i|ie  or  pasture  to  permit 

Siowth  ol  adequate  cover  tor 

eroiion  contiol  and  to  con- 
serve water. 
Green  and  shiubs  planted  for 

forest)  y    purposes,    erosion 

control,  or  environmental  en- 
hancement. 
Forest  tree  stands  improved  (or 

forestry  pui  poses  or  en'*  iron- 

meiilai  enhancement. 
V/ildlile  conseivatioii  .        .  .. 


do 


do 


do 


Animal  waste  and  soil  waste 
pollution-abatement  sliuc- 
tuies  (lagoons,  stoiafe.  di- 
version, and  other). 

Sediment  pnllution-abatemenl 
structures  or  runott  control 
measures. 

Other  pollution-abatement  prac- 
tices. 


Acres 

served. 
Number 


Acres 
served. 

do... 


Total  accom- 

plisliments 

1936  72 


2,  2«9. 000 

33. 216, 000 
114,229,000 

63.  260  000 

5,  485,  OOO 

•J,  Ml,  000 

1  13,592,000 
<  10, 803. 000 

;  2,961,000 
!  367, 000 


'  1962  7>  inclusive,  with  certain  data  estimated. 
;1970, 1971.  and  1972  only. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
possibly  get  warmed  up  In  2  minutes. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  that  case,  since  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  get 
warmed  up.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Ml-.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
scision  bill  in  order  to  preserve  the  col- 
lege housing  program,  because  tliis 
money  is  a  neces;ity.  I  suspect  that  vhen 
the  law  was  passed  in  1950  we  tliought  it 
would  do  the  job;  instead  in  1972  Presi- 
dent Nixon  impounded  it.  We  did  not  get 
it  in  1973,  and  we  did  not  get  it  in  1974 
under  the  great  reform,  because  wc  .ire 
going  to  rescind  a  little  sum  of  $14  mil- 
lion in  an  $800  million  bill. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  my  good 
Iriend.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts 'Mr.  CoNTE)  as  to  how  effective  we 
arc  in  budget  control. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  in  1940 
this  country  had  1  million  babies 
bcrii?  In  1955  we  had  5  million  babies 
born.  In  1056  we  had  5.5  million  babies 
born.  We  had  30  miUion  babies  born  in 
i'J55.  1956.  1957,  and  so  on.  and  they  lue 
knocking  at  the  college  doors,  and  many 
of  the  State  universities  are  going  to  see 
them  show  up  next  September.  We  have 
the  buildings  put  up.  but  we  will  have  lo 
siiy  "no"  to  them. 

For  instance,  at  Rutgers  Univerr.ity.  if 
you  live  within  15  miles  of  tlie  coUeg-: 
you  cannot  get  in  the  dormitory. 

These  colleges  were  put  up  for  middle - 
class  and  the  lower  economic  groups.  We 
are  short  over  6.000  places  for  tlie  stu- 
dents to  sleep.  If  they  go  downtown,  they 
have  to  pay  $40  a  week  sleeping  in  some 
attic  or  over  some  drugstore,  and  the 
like,  and  even  those  areas  are  bein:? 
crowded  out. 

These  liigh  scliool  kids  today  ■^rt  tha 
best  we  have  ever  liad.  They  are  the  best 
educated.  They  are  tlie  best  physically. 
They  are  the  smartest.  They  are  wonder- 
ful. They  are  coming  at  the  rate  of  6  mil- 
lion to  college.  Let  us  send  them  to  col- 
lege, not  put  them  on  the  unemploy- 
ment list.  Let  us  restore  this  college 
money.  It  will  save  500.000  from  being 
on  the  unemployed  list.  It  will  be  tlie  best 
investment  the  country  ever  made.  We 
will  get  this  back  in  hicome  tax  in  no 
time. 

My  greatest  boast  as  an  American  is 
that  we  have  8! 2  million  men  in  college. 
If  we  look  at  the  senior  classes  this  year, 
they  are  beautiful.  They  are  the  best. 
We  are  proud  of  all  of  them,  and  we  want 
them  to  be  able  to  go  to  college  next 
September.  I  ask  the  Members'  help  to 
restore  this  httle  bit  of  $14  milUon  out  of 
this  big  bill  so  our  universities  can  get 
some  help  and  build  some  donnitories  as 
we  promised  them  over  the  last  20  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  rem?in- 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths). 

(By  mianimous  consent,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

CHIID     Stn»PORT     COLI.KCnON     AMONG     WiXFARB 
FAMILIES 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  am  leaving  this  Congress,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Members  have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
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As  they  are  aware.  I  have  been  running 
an  Investigation  of  welfare.  One  of  the 
things  I  was  Interested  in  learning  was 
jiow  many  children  are  we  supporting  on 
welfare  where  the  father  has  abandoned 
them,  is  under  an  order  of  support,  and 
yet  does  not  support  his  children.  I  sent 
the  GAO  out  into  some  of  the  more  pros- 
perous commmiities  of  our  land,  and  we 
cliecked  it.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
that  we  found. 

WHOSE    RESrONSIBILITT    IS    THX    SUPPORT    OF    A 
CHILD?    THE   TAXPAYER'S    OR    THE   PARENT'S? 

It  you  are  looking  for  ways  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending,  if  you  believe  in 
enforcing  the  law,  if  you  care  about  un- 
fairness to  the  taxpayer  and  unfairness 
to  the  poor,  please  listen. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Fis- 
cal Policy  has  been  studying  the  Nation's 
income  maintenance  system.  Among  oth- 
er things,  this  study  has  shoNMi  the  im- 
portance of  parents'  responsibility  for 
child  support.  Over  12  mlHion  American 
children — almost  one  child  out  of  every 
five — does  not  live  with  both  parents. 
Most  of  the.se  children  live  with  their 
mothers  and  of  those,  about  half  live  In 
poverty.  I  .suspect  that  many  children  in 
one-parent  families  are  being  .supported 
on  incomes  far  below  those  of  their 
absent  pr  ents. 

All  States  require  parents  to  support 
their  children,  and  all  States  provide 
civil  and  criminal  i-emedies  for  nonsup- 
port.  However,  the  law  on  the  books  is 
not  the  law  in  action.  Upon  divorce,  sep- 
aration, abandonment,  or  birth  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  courts  do  not  auto- 
matically order  child  support  payments 
to  be  made.  Even  when  a  support  order 
is  issued,  chances  are  that  paj-ments  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  furnish  half  of  the 
( hild's  support. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  Nation  s  sup- 
port collection  system  hurt  not  only 
children,  but  also  taxpayers.  Aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  is  an  $8 
billion  program.  Eiglity  percent  of  AFDC 
children  have  absent  parents,  and  almost 
one-third  of  these  childi-en  are  covered 
by  support  orders  or  agreements.  How- 
ever, although  these  orders  represent 
findings  that  the  parents  are  able  to  pay, 
few  are  obeyed.  The  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  enforce  these  court 
orders. 

The  major  obstacle  to  enacting  effec- 
tive cliild  support  legislation  always  has 
been  uncertainty  about  absent  parents' 
incomes.  Congress  long  lias  known  that 
parent"?  absent  from  welfare  families  pay 
little  toward  their  children's  support. 
However,  Congress  never  has  known  how 
much  those  absent  parents  could  pay. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  find  out. 

In  telling  you  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation, I  shall  be  tellhig  you  about 
a'osent  welfare  parents  who  earn  $10,000, 
S15.000,  $20,000  a  year  and  pay  almo-st 
notliing  in  child  support.  I  shall  also  be 
telling  you  about  absent  parents  who 
earn  $3,000,  $4,000,  $5,000  a  year  and  pay 
as  much  as  they  can. 

The  GAO  Investigation  reveals  ineffi- 
ciency and  unfairness  in  the  current  sup- 
!>ort  collection  system.  In  the  first  place, 


the  investigation  suggests  that  welfare 
and  support  collection  agencies  do  not 
obtain  enough  liiformation  about  most 
absent  parents  to  allow  their  incomes  to 
be  checked.  In  other  words,  these  agen- 
cies knew  too  little  about  most  absent 
parents  to  be  able  to  find  out  from  which 
ones  they  should  be  trying  to  collect 
support. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  GAO  succeeded  in 
determining  incomes  of  some  parents 
absent  from  welfare  families.  These  in- 
comes suggest  that  man5'  such  parents 
are  poor.  At  the  same  time,  they  suggest 
that  a  good  number  have  steady,  v.'cll- 
paying,  middle-class  jobs;  that  some  of 
these  middle-income  pai-ents  are  not 
under  order  or  agreement  to  pay  child 
support:  that  those  who  are.  are  asked  to 
pay  relatively  small  amounts;  and  that 
few  pay  even  these  amomits. 

In  its  investigation.  Uie  GAO  diew  two 
samples  of  AFDC  families.  One  sample 
included  500  famiUes  with  absent  parents 
who  were  under  support  order  or  agree- 
ment: tlie  other  included  1,000  families 
with  absent  parents  who  were  not.  Both 
.samples  were  drawn  from  seven  different 
States. 

Checking  all  available  court,  welfare, 
and  support  collection  records  for  these 
families,  the  GAO  searched  for  clues  to 
support  potential.  The  files  contained 
scant  infoiTOation  on  absent  parents'  in- 
comes or  the  existence  of  nonwelfare 
families  whose  parents  might  be  respon- 
sible to  support.  Nor  did  the  files  con- 
sistently produce  absent  parents'  social 
security  numbers,  the  key  to  using  offi- 
cial income  records.  The  GAO  found 
social  security  numbers  for  only  about 
60  percent  of  the  absent  parents  who 
were  under  support  order  and  30  percent 
of  those  who  were  not.  In  Texas  and 
Virginia,  tliese  percentages  were  much 
lower. 

To  determine  incomes,  tlie  GAO  used 
1973  unemployment  insurance  records  cf 
States  in  which  the  AFDC  families  lived. 
Federal  income  tax  records  were  not 
available,  and  social  security  records  cc«i- 
tained  only  earnings  up  to  the  social 
security  wage  base.  Of  absent  parents 
whor^e  social  security  nmnbers  were 
known,  unemployment  insuiance  records 
produced  income  information  for  slightly 
more  than  half.  These  records  do  not 
contain  information  on  workers  who  are 
out  of  State,  in  the  mihtary,  self-em- 
ployed, or  working  in  Government  jobs 
or  other  noncovered  employment. 

The  incomes  obtained  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  those  of  all  absent  wel- 
fare parents.  However,  to  my  knowledge 
these  incomes  are  the  only  existing  sam- 
ple of  absent  parents'  incomes  obtained 
from  official  records. 

Three-  and  four-quarter  incomes  were 
obtained  for  149  absent  parents  under 
support  order  or  agreement.  Of  these 
parents,  26  percent  earned  from  $6,000 
to  $9,000;  24  percent  earned  from  $9,000 
to  $12,000;  13  percent  earned  from  $12,- 
000  to  $15,000;  and  5  percent  earned 
$15,000  or  mo:*e.  Median  earnings  were 
$8,200. 

The  earnings  of  those  not  under  sup- 
port order  or  agreement  tended  to  be  for 
fewer  quarters  and  at  lower  araounts  per 
quarter.  In  each  county,  however,  some 
who  were  not  under  supijort  order  or 


agreement  had  earnings  at  or  above  the 
median  for  men  in  that  county. 

Perhaps  the  GAO  investigation  is  most 
meaningful  for  what  it  shows  about  how 
the  support  collection  system  works,  or 
fails  to  woi'k.  Let  me  tell  you  more  about 
our  subset  of  149  absent  parents. 

Out  of  median  earnings  of  $712  a 
month,  tiiese  parents  had  been  ordered 
or  had  agi^eed  to  make  a  median  family 
monthly  child  support  payment  of  $95. 
or  $50  per  child.  Pew  actually  paid  Uie 
full  amount.  The  financial  circumstance.s 
of  the  welfare  famiUes  these  parents  left 
behind  were  considerably  different.  Al- 
though almost  half  of  the  mothers 
worked  outside  the  home,  the  families 
lived  on  a  median  monthly  cash  income 
of  $288,  $211  of  which  came  from  welfare. 

In  light  of  absent  parents'  incomes, 
many  cf  the  support  amounts  ordeix-d  or 
agreed  upon  seemied  surprisingly  small. 
For  example,  of  the  28  absent  parents 
from  one  California  county.  4  with  in- 
comes between  $12,000  and  $14,000  had 
been  ordered  to  pay  these  monthly 
amounts:  $40  for  one  child,  $45  for  1 
child,  $80  for  2  diildren,  and  $100  for 
3.  Per  ciiild,  this  is  little  more  than  a  dol- 
lar a  day.  The  families  of  these  four  ab- 
sent parents  were  receiving  moatlily  wel- 
fare checks  of  $229  to  $314.  None  of  ti^ie 
four  fathers  was  knowTi  to  have  a  large 
nonwelfare  family  to  support.  Yet  only 
one  was  paying  tlie  amount  he  owed. 
Payments  from  the  other  three  were  few 
and  far  between. 

A  fifth  absent  parent  in  the  same  Cali- 
fornia group  had  been  ordered  to  pay 
child  support  of  $50  a  month,  although 
he  earned  $21,000  a  year.  He  also  was 
in  anears. 

A  sixth,  whose  wife  and  thi-ee  childnen 
hved  on  monthly  welfare  payment'^  of 
$295.  had  agreed  to  pay  monthly  child 
support  of  $25.  That  is  27  cents  a  day  per 
child.  He  was  not  paying  the  full  amount. 
Yet  he  Bent  $50  a  week  to  his  credit  union 
savings  account.  He  could  afford  to.  La.st 
year  he  eai-ned  almost  $17,000. 

In  addition  to  being  small,  support 
amounts  were  not  clearly  related  to  ab- 
sent pai^nts"  incomes.  Among  the  149 
parents,  those  earning  over  S  12,000  were 
almost  as  likely  as  those  eai-ning  under 
$6,000  to  have  perchild  support  amounts 
less  than  $50  a  month. 

Numerous  inconsistencies  in  support 
amounts  appeared  in  each  county.  For 
example,  of  two  Pennsylvania  fathers 
with  two  welfare  chlldrai  each,  one 
father  earned  $5,200  a  year  and  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  monthly  child  support  of 
$172;  the  other  earned  $11,600  but  was 
expected  tc  pay  only  $69.  Of  two  Wash- 
ington fathers  with  two  welfare  children 
each,  one  earned  $10,000  aiid  had  been 
ordered  to  pay  monthly  child  suppoit  of 
$200:  the  other  earned  $17,000  but  had 
been  ordered  to  pay  only  half  as  much. 
Ineauities  of  this  kind  were  not  hard  to 
find. 

Of  course,  debate  about  the  fairness  of 
support  amounts  may  be  largely  aca- 
demic. Fince  relatively  few  aaiiear  to  be 
naid.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  our  149 
absent  parents  were  paying  90  percent 
or  moi-e  of  the  amount  ordered  or  agreed 
upon.  Of  the  rest,  about  half  were  mak- 
ing partial  'payments  and  half  were  pay- 
ing hardly  anytliing  at  all. 
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II  it  is  puzzling  how  support  amounts 
are  set,  It  Is  even  more  puzzling  which 
ones  are  paid.  We  found  no  clear,  con- 
sistent relationship  between  compliance 
with  support  orders  and  absent  parents' 
incomes.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  par- 
ents earning  less  than  $6,000  were  not 
substantially  complying  with  their  sup- 
port orders  or  agreements — but  neither 
were  66  percent  of  those  earning  between 
$6,000  and  $12,000.  or  70  percent  of  those 
earning  $12,000  or  more. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  lack  of  relation- 
ship between  earnings  and  compliance. 
Two  Georgia  fathers,  each  with  four-  chil- 
dren on  welfare,  agreed  to  pay  $173  a 
month  in  child  support.  Last  year  one 
earned  $17,500;  the  other  earned  $3,800. 
Both  paid  about  80  percent  of  the  agreed 
amount. 

Two  other  Georgia  fathers,  each  witli 
one  child  on  welfare,  were  expected  to 
pay  $65  a  month  in  child  support.  One 
earned  less  than  $3,000  a  year;  the  other 
earned  $10,000.  The  low-income  father 
paid  his  child  support  in  full;  the  high- 
er income  father  did  not. 

The  widespread  noncompliance  with 
support  obligations  must  be  blamed  In 
part  on  weak  enforcement  action.  Of 
those  of  our  149  parents  who  were  not  in 
substantial  compliance  viith  their  sup- 
port orders,  30  percent  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  enforcement  action.  That  is, 
the  enforcement  agency  had  not  even 
tried  to  contact  them.  Over  time,  parents 
were  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  have 
their  support  amounts  decreased,  than 
increased,  and  few  were  ordered  to  pay 
arrears. 

Tlrese  are  only  some  of  the  findings  of 
our  investigation.  The  GAO  will 'issue  a 
complete  report  at  a  later  date.| 

In  my  judgment,  the  inefficiency  and 
unfairness  revealed  by  tlris  investigation 
show  an  overwhelming  need  for  i-outine 
determinations  of  absent  parents'  in- 
comes; for  systematic  reviews  of  the 
reasonableness  of  support  amounts  set; 
and  for  greater  diligence  in  enforcing 
support  obligations. 

To  correct  the  problem  of  nonsupport, 
to  date  Congress  has  done  little  more 
tlian  ask  State  welfare  agencies  to  do 
better  in  collecting  support.  Multiple 
bills  to  provide  Federal  participation  in 
enforcement  of  support  obligations  are 
pending  before  the  Judiciai-y  Committee : 
the  committee  held  hearings  on  such  a 
proposal  as  long  ago  as  1949.  Congress 
must  act,  and  I  believe  enforcement  of 
coui-t  support  orders  is  tire  place  to  start. 
These  orders  are  legal  determinations 
tliat  absent  pai-ents  can  and  should  con- 
tribute to  their  children's  supiwrt.  Tliere 
is  no  excuse  for  not  enforcing  them. 

What  is  needed  is  an  effective  mecha- 
nism for  enforcement.  I  suggefst  that 
when  a  child  is  on  welfare  and  a  court 
order  for  that  child's  support  is  not  be- 
ing fully  obeyed,  the  State  promptly  at- 
tach the  absent  parent's  wages-^even  if 
tliat  parent  is  a  Federal  employee.  At- 
tachment should  also  be  available  to 
nonwelfare  families  that  cannot  afford 
a  private  attorney.  If  State  procedures 
for  attachment  are  unsatisfactory,  then 
effective  Federal  procedures  mu.'st  be  put 
into  operation. 

The  basic  issue  is  ver>'  simple  |  Whose 
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responsibiUty  is  the  support  of  a  child — 
the  parents'  or  the  taxpayers'? 

Willful  nonsupport  by  financially  able 
absent  parents  places  an  imfair  burden 
on  their  families;  when  it  forces  those 
families  onto  welfare,  it  also  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  I  believe 
that  mothers  heading  families  have  as 
great  an  obligation  to  work  outside  the 
home  to  support  their  children  as  do 
fathers.  However,  I  also  believe  that 
when  a  family  breaks  up,  it  is  not  fair 
for  the  father  simply  to  be  relieved  of 
his  family's  support,  while  that  family 
is  plimged  into  poverty. 

Of  course,  what  the  taxpayer  cares 
about  is  the  tendency  of  nonsupport  to 
increase  the  welfare  rolls.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing causes  taxpayer  hostiUty  toward  wel- 
fare as  much  as  substituting  taxpayer 
dollars  for  collectable,  but  uncollected, 
child  support  dollars.  Until  we  clamp 
down  on  fathers  who  can  contribute  to 
their  children's  support  but  do  not  while 
their  children  live  on  welfare,  we  shall 
have  great  difficulty  helping  needy  fa- 
thers who  cannot  contribute  and  needy 
fathers  who  do  contribute.  And  it  is  about 
time  these  fathers  received  some  help. 

I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  stop 
dragging  its  feet  on  the  matter  of  en- 
foi-cing  child  support  obligations.  The 
committee  should  hold  full  hearings  on 
the  matter.  Child  support  is  an  issue 
who.se  time  has  come. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Talcott)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  re-scission  bill  and  I  urge  evei-y- 
one  else  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  historic  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  first  time  this  body  has 
been  able  to  act  on  budget  rescissions  and 
deferrals  under  title  X  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
In  the  future  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  similar  measures  with 
some  frequency,  and  I  believe  that  this 
will  prove  beneficial  to  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  my  distin- 
guished chaiiTOan  and  concur  with  his 
remarks  on  this  bill.  My  only  real  reser- 
vation concerned  the  rescission  of  the 
college  housing  program  in  my  own  sub- 
committee's area.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  befoi'e  our  subcommittee 
pointed  out  that  the  trend  in  colleges  is 
toward  a  lowered  need  for  on-canipus 
housing.  They  also  testified  that  on  many 
campuses  there  are  now  donnitories 
which  stand  half  empty.  I  cannot  quarrel 
with  this  testimony;  I  know  that  In  many 
cases  it  is  the  case. 

But  I  am  also  aware  that  there  are 
some  colleges,  in  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try including  my  own  district,  which  are 
in  real  need  of  additional  on-campus 
housing.  Off-campus  housing  is  insufiR- 
cient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students 
at  these  colleges,  and  because  they  can- 
not find  adequate  housing  for  their  stu- 
dents they  are  imable  to  meet  their 
enrollment  capacity.  In  many  cases  this 
denies  fully  qualified  students  their  op- 
portunity to  complete  their  educations. 
At  Cal  Poly  in  San  Luis  ObispK)  some  800 
students  who  had  qualified  for  admis,sion 
this  year  were  uiiable  to  attend  because 
of  such  a  lack  of  hoiLsing.  We  have  heard 


some  testimony  that  other  colleges  and 
vmiversities  may  suffer  similar  housing 
shortages. 

However,  the  committee  has  received 
testimony  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  that  the  new 
section  8  housing  program  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  housing 
needs  of  such  colleges  and  imiversities. 
We  who  share  a  deep  concern  over  the 
plight  of  the  college  community  fervently 
hope  that  the  section  8  program  will  work 
in  this  area.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  becaase  of  the  overall  lower 
priority  of  college  housing,  it  is  proper 
to  rescind  this  program.  I  hope  that  time 
will  prove  that  this  was  a  wise  decision, 
and  that  the  new  section  8  program  will 
fill  the  needs  of  colleges  and  imiversities 
which  still  need  new  housing.  If  those 
hopes  are  not  met,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  will  be  willing  to  consider 
alternate  methods  or  new  programs  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Vfysey)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election,  this  body 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolution 
that  stated,  in  effect,  that  we  support  the 
establislunent  of  a  $300  billion  target 
outlay  for  fiscal  year  1975. 1  am  sure  tliat 
we  campaigned  on  that  issue,  mindful  ol 
the  voters'  grave  concern  about  the  dan- 
gers of  inflation. 

The  House  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
completed  hearings  and  markup  on  the 
first  group  of  rescissions  and  this  Is  be- 
fore us  today.  The  result,  to  my  mind,  is 
very  disappointing. 

Of  the  total  proposed  rescission 
amount  of  $657,598,000,  as  outlined  in 
Committee  Report  93-1501,  only  $116.- 
963.000  was  approved.  Tlie  committee 
did  not  recommend  the  major  rescissions, 
a  total  of  almost  $541  million,  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
REAP. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  has  a 
very  serious  responsibihty  here  if  we  are 
going  to  come  anywhere  close  to  our 
declared  goal  of  $300  billion  expenditure 
limitation. 

No  agencies,  particularly  those  with 
programs  that  are  not  of  a  priority  na- 
ture, should  escape  the  budget  cutting 
process.  There  should  be  no  'sacred 
cows." 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  reach 
that  goal.  If  we  must  enlarge  expendi- 
tures to  cushion  unemployment  or  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  we  will  do  that.  But  all  econ- 
omists tell  us  we  must  contain  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  control  inflation. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead  and  set 
an  example  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne 
of  Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowini;  rescissions  of  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  the  messages  of  tlie  President  of 
September  20,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93  361),  Octo- 
ber 4.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-365)  and  November  13, 
1974  (H.  Doc.  93-387)  are  made  pursuant  to 
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section  1012  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  namely: 

CHAPTER   I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BuRAi.  Electrification  Administhation 
The  paragraph  providing  loan  authoriza- 
tions under  the  R\iral  Electrification  Admin- 
istration In  the  Agriculture  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act, 
1973    (Public    Law   92-399)    ts   amended    toy 
striking  out  "$595,000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$228,534,000",  *nd  by  strllilng 
out    "♦145.000.000"    and    lufiertlng    In    lieu 
thereof  "$56,831,475". 

COMBIITTEE  AMENDMZ3n 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  strike 
lines  1  through  10. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 
As  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  bill  would 
have  approved  the  rescission  of  $455.6 
million  for  direct  Oovemment  loans  for 
rural  electrification  and  telephones.  The 
committee  amendment  would  delete  this 
rescission,  which  I  support. 

In  early  1973  the  Congress  amended 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  by  limiting 
2  percent  loans  to  electric  or  telephone 
borrowers  in  niral  areas  who  met  special 
standards  of  need  which  were  established 
in  the  legislation.  Also,  Congress  stipu- 
lated that  borrowers  who  could  afford  it 
should  obtain  credit  and  assistance  from 
the  private  sector. 

These  were  major  reforms,  enacted  by 
this  Congress  to  improve  a  progrsun 
where  2  percent  loans  had  become  a  rel- 
atively tndlscrtmlnate  subsidy.  TTie  com- 
mittee amendment  would  disapprove  of 
the  rescission,  and  force  the  administra- 
tion to  make  $455.6  million  available  to 
borrowers  who  would  not  qualify  under 
the  present  law.  Federal  spending  could 
be  Increased  by  up  to  $151.9  million  In 
each  of  these  fiscal  years:  1975, 1976,  and 
1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WHi'lTKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  go  along  with  our 
committee  on  this  amendment.  I  have 
explained  our  position  earlier.  It  Is  a 
question  of  being  able  to  bargain  with 
the  private  power  companies  who  supply 
the  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
agricultural  conservation  procram 

The  paragraph  providing  authority  for  tlie 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (REAP) 
in  the  Agriculture  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Act,  1974 
(PubUc  Law  93-135)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$160,000,000  "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$75,000,000". 

COMMrTTEE      AMENPMEWT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  report 
tlie  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commlttiee  amendment:  On  page  2.  striJce 
lilies  11  through  16. 

Ml'.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 


As  introduced,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  bill  would 
have  approved  the  rescission  of  $85  mil- 
Uon  for  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program — REAP.  The  committee  amend- 
ment would  delete  this  rescission,  which 
I  believe  is  justified.  In  December,  1972, 
this  program  was  terminated  by  adminis- 
trative action,  in  an  attempt  to  ensure 
that  Federal  dollars  would  be  appUed  to 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
which  would  be  of  long-term  benefit  to 
the  Nation,  and  a  jtusttfiable  Investment 
of  tax  dollars. 

The  program  was  reinitiated  In  De- 
cember 1973,  and  during  calender  1974 
a  total  of  $300  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  conservation  oost-simring.  Since 
the  program  level  for  calendar  1975  will 
be  established  shortly,  the  committee 
action,  which  would  Increase  the  1974 
program  level,  wotUd  provide  few  If  any 
real  benefits  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  the  In- 
dividual farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  example 
of  a  special  interest  program  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  taxpayer  at  the  expenise 
of  genuine  national  Investments. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  statement.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  stay  with  our  committee  on 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agj'eed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER n 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSINO  AND  URBAN 

DEVIXOPMENT 

CotXXGl:    HOUBtHO 

The  limitation  othenrtee  applicable  to  the 
total  payments  that  may  "ie  required  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered  Into  under 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  <rf  1960,  as 
amended  (12  UJ5.C.  1749  et  seq.).  Is  hereby 
reduced  by  the  uncommitted  balances  of 
authorizations  heretofore  provided  for  tliis 
purpose  in  appropriation  acts. 

COMMnTEi:  AAIENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  17, 
strike  "11"  and  Inaert  "I". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AJklENDMENT    OFFKBED    BT    MX.   FATTMC 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patten:  Page 
2,  strike  out  lines  17  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  3,  line  2.  inclusive. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  offer 
my  amendment  to  H.R.  17505,  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  correct  what  I  believe  was  a  mistaken 
decision  made  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

The  President's  resci£sion  message  to 
the  Congress  was  made  for  a  specific 
reason:  to  terminate  certain  Federal 
spendings.  Wliile  I  did  not,  and  do  not, 
agiee  with  all  of  the  items  requested  by 


the  Executive  for  rescission,  I  do  agree 
with  the  basic  concept  of  a  reduction  of 
deficit  spending  particularly  on  nones- 
sential programs. 

The  rescission  message  contained  a 
number  of  programs  marked  for  termi- 
nation. With  the  exception  of  two  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  programs,  total- 
ing 80  percent  of  the  request,  the 
amotmts  involved  are  relatively  small. 
The  college  housing  program,  represent- 
ing only  2  percent  of  the  entire  request, 
was  one  of  the  rescissions  recommended 
by  the  committee.  The  $16  million  price- 
tag  for  this  important  program  is  an 
extremely  modest  one  considering  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  its  far-reaching  benefits  to 
Institutions  and  students.  Yet,  for  some 
reason  not  clear  to  me,  the  committee 
chose  to  retain  the  REAP  and  REA  pro- 
grams intact — once  again.  80  percent  of 
the  rescission  request — and  aEowed  the 
college  housing  pi-ogram  and  the  other 
1«  percent  to  be  offered  as  the  gesture 
of  fiscal  responslbnity. 

The  college  houstag  program  is  the 
only  method  by  which  our  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  can  meet  the  press- 
ing demands  for  housing  and  renovation 
of  housing  units  and  related  facilities 
being  felt  on  manj'  campuses.  The  pro- 
gi-am  permits  an  institution  to  constmct 
housing  and  related  facilities  within 
their  modest  means  and  the  students 
ability  to  pay  through  interest  subsidy 
grants  and  long-term  low  interest  loans. 

While  It  is  true  that  postsecondary 
institutions  have  experienced  a  drop  In 
the  rate  of  eiurollment,  recent  figures 
Indicate  a  continuing  increase  in  de- 
mands for  on-campus  housing.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  College  and 
University  Housing  Officers  reported  on 
November  18,  a  continuing  trend  toward 
increasing  Interest  in  on-campus  occu- 
pancy. The  occupancy  rate  based  on  sur- 
veys of  353  schools  Is  98  percent — an  in- 
crease over  last  year's  96  percent.  Rea- 
sons for  the  return  of  students  to  on- 
campus  housUig  Include  changes  In  stu- 
dent values  and  higher  costs  o!  food,  off- 
campus  housing,  and  transportation. 

The  State  college  of  New  Jersey,  Rut- 
gers, is  only  one  example  of  the  desperate 
need  of  institutions  to  be  able  to  provide 
expanded  facilities.  Rutgers  University 
turns  away  literally  thousands  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  each  year  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  fully  qualified  for  en- 
trance. The  reason  Is  simple:  It  has  not 
the  facilities  to  place  them. 

There  are  schools,  both  lai-ge  and 
small,  in  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Alabama.  Mon- 
tana, Maine,  California,  and  New  Jersey 
who  would  benefit  by  the  college  housing 
program.  I  do  not  speak  of  surplus  hous- 
ing, but  only  the  schools  which  definitely 
need  the  facilities.  In  addition,  Institu- 
tions in  evei-y  State  of  the  country  are 
eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the  progi  am 
for  renovation  of  existing  facilities. 

The  administration  has  offered  a  num- 
ber of  justifications  for  the  termination 
of  this  valued  progiam.  It  has  said  that 
title  II  of  the  new  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Ad  piovidee  an 
alternative  to  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram. This  is  erroneous  and  highly  mih- 
leading.  Title  II  allows  for  rent  .subsidy 
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and  not  new  construction,  and  thfen,  only 
married  students  would  be  eligible  for 
the  assistance.  Of  com-se,  the  greater 
percentage  of  students  are  not  married. 

Tlie  President  has  stated  that  the  col- 
lege liousing  program  is  an  inefficient 
means  of  providing  higlier  education 
assistance  for  low  income  students.  What 
the  President  did  not  say  is  that  the  pro- 
gram was  never  intended  to  focus  assist- 
ance only  on  the  most  needy  students, 
but  simply  to  reduce  tlie  high  cost  of 
college  for  all  students.  Actually,  tlie 
effect  of  a  rescission  of  the  program 
would  be  injurious  to  the  low  income 
student  for,  at  Rutgers  for  example,  the 
cost  of  construction  of  liousing  facilities 
is  directly  reflected  in  the  amount  the 
student  pays  for  residence. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  retaining 
the  program.  They  include :  the  preven- 
tion of  Increased  education  costs  at  a 
time  of  high  priced  higher  education; 
renovation  and  remodeling  of  existing 
facilities  for  energy  savings  and  renova- 
tion and  remodeling  of  existing  facilities 
for  reasons  of  health  and  safety,  includ- 
ing improvements  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents and  employees. 

Two  important  considerations  must  be 
kept  in  mind  first,  the  continuation  of 
tills  program  will  not  encomage  unneces- 
saiT  construction  starts.  Many  schools  no 
longer  need  additional  faciUtles.  Sec- 
ond, additional  facilities  would  reduce 
the  demand  on  the  local  community 
housing.  I  have  been  told  of  many  in- 
stances in  college  towns  where  the  stu- 
dents and  the  low  income  families  of  the 
community  are  in  direct  competition  for 
the  limited  housing  units.  Invariably, 
the  students  successfully  obtain  the  units 
due  to  the  ability  of  them  to  join  in 
groups  of  tliree  or  more  and  thereby 
reduce  the  individual's  rent  payment. 

My  amendment  will  remove  the  college 
housing  program  from  the  rescission  bill. 
It  has  received  the  support  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trade  Unions,  the 
region  9,  UAW  Housing  Corporation  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  and  the  National 
Association  of  College  and  University 
Business  Officers. 

I  ask  my  coUeages  for  their  support  for 
tills  amendment  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  higher  education  institu- 
tions. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  support 
for  the  amendment  made  by  the  region 
9.  UAW  Housing  Corp.,  Inc.  for  the 
Members'  information : 

Region  9.  UAW  Housing  Corp..  Inc.. 

CranfoTd.  NJ.,  November  22.  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  James  Patten,  j 

Rayinirn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patten:  The  Region  9, 
UAW  Housing  Corporation  wishes  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  yoiu*  stand  against  President 
Ford's  proposal  to  eliminate  aU  authority  for 
Title  4  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  The  Re- 
gion 9,  UAW  Housing  Corporation  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  corporation,  organized  for  the 
purpose   of   erecting    low-moderate    income 


housing  of  all  types  In  the  states  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  urgently 
solicits  your  support  In  rejecting  Section  2 
of  HR-17204.  This  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation  deals  with  subsidies  to  the  CoUege 
Housing  Program.  We  believe  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  subsidy  which  was  provided 
for  under  Title  4  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950 
will  Impose  a  severe  hardship  on  both  the 
educational  institution  and  the  construction 
Industry  In  our  state.  At  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment in  the  housing  Industry  has  reached 
a  critical  stage  the  elimination  of  all  these 
jobs  will  only  create  a  greater  crisis. 

President  Ford  proposes  that  this  Article 
be  dealt  with  In  Title  2  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  In  real- 
ity this  Is  not  the  case  since  Title  2  only 
provides  for  rent  subsidies  and  not  new 
construction.  Therefore,  It  will  not  allow  for 
any  new  construction  and  rent  subsidies  are 
of  no  value  where  a  housing  shortage  exists. 
Furthermore,  under  Title  2  rent  subsidies  are 
available  only  to  married  persons;  single 
students  (the  overwhelming  majority  on  col- 
lege campuses)  are  specifically  excluded  from 
assistance  xmder  Title  2.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  problems  created  by  the  critical 
bousing  shortage  for  students  and  related 
facilities  and  skyrocketing  construction  costs. 
Therefore,  the  Region  9.  UAW  Housing  Cor- 
poration asks  your  support  in  rejection  of 
this  proposal. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  your  consideration  in 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  DePalma, 

Co-Director. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pains  me  very  much 
to  oppose  my  distinguished,  lovable  and 
able  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Patten),  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  and  a  perfectly  wonderful 
personality. 

This  rescission  recommended  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  that 
I  chair  comes  about,  as  all  of  us  know,  as 
a  result  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974  that 
passed  this  House  386  to  23. 

This  is  the  first  rescission  bill  that  the 
Congress  has  had  since  the  adoption  of 
that  act.  I  think  in  a  sense  it  determines 
whether  or  not  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  voted  ovei-whelmingly  for  that  bill 
are  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  on  some 
programs  that  do  not  enjoy  a  high 
priority. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  argue 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Jersey  concerning  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram has  met  a  very  serious  national 
need.  After  the  second  world  war  and  up 
through  the  early  1960's  there  was  an 
explosion  of  student  enrollments  in  al- 
most all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  The  demand  for  college 
housing  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and  to 
help  meet  that  demand  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  College  Housing  Loan  Pro- 
gi-am  in  1950.  Almost  4,000  loans  have 
been  approved  since  that  time,  and  this 
has  provided  accommodations  for  almost 
1  million  students  In  dormitories  cost- 
ing more  than  $4.5  billion. 

But,  as  the  1960's  drew  to  a  clo.se,  the 
college  enrollment  picture  began  to 
change,  and  it  changed  dramatically. 


Many  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities showed  a  di'op  In  enrollment, 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gi-ess  recognizes  that. 

Early  statistics  covering  the  1974 
academic  year  Indicate  that  the  college 
enrollment  is  less  at  many  institutions 
with  increasing  numbers  of  part-time 
students.  The  colleges  have  witnessed  a 
change  in  student  life  style.  More  and 
more  students  are  living  off  campus  in 
apartments  and  houses.  While  this  trend 
appears  to  have  slackened,  the  net  result 
is  that  today  some  schools  have  exces.s 
dormitory  capacity  and  many  others 
have  adequate  capacity  to  meet  current 
enrollment  demands. 

Of  course,  pockets  of  college  housing 
shortages  may  develop,  but  the  Con- 
gress can  then  provide  for  that  need.  If 
a  change  is  really  necessary  and  if  there 
is  an  indication  that  college  dormitories 
are  again  needed  as  they  were  some 
years  ago,  then  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  can  provide  the  assistance 
needed  based  on  the  facts  at  that  time. 

The  only  university  that  appeared  in 
opposition  to  this  rescission  proposal 
was  Rutgers  University  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey — and  it  is  a  great  xmiver- 
sity.  The  only  other  college  that  filed  a 
statement  was  Georgetown  University. 
We  do  have  a  statement  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Business  Officers  opposing  tlie 
rescission  of  this  program,  and  a  few 
other  expressions  of  interest. 

What  does  this  rescission  do?  What  we 
actually  do  is  rescind  $16.1  million  in  an- 
nual contract  authority.  That  is  the 
substance  of  what  we  are  doing,  but — 
but,  that  $16.1  million  actually  represents 
an  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  over 
the  next  40  years  of  $650  million — not 
$16.1  million,  but  $650  million. 

I  have  a  clipping  I  cut  out  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday  which  indicates 
that  40  of  the  50  States  of  this  Nation 
are  operating  with  a  surplus.  New  Jer- 
sey, I  do  not  think,  is  one  of  them.  I 
know  Massachusetts  is  not  one  of  them. 
But,  as  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California  knows,  his  State  has  tlie 
largest  surplus.  So  the  States  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  fund  dormitory 
construction  than  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  college 
today  has  not  been  shortchanged  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  assistance 
from  HEW  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
run  about  $2.1  billion.  Total  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education  will  reach  almo.st 
$6.6  bilhon  in  1975.  So  the  i.ssue  here 
is — do  we  want  to  rescind  a  program 
that  no  longer  lias  a  high  priority  rela- 
tive to  national  needs.  We  have  to  make 
a  judgment  here;  we  have  to  bite  the 
bullet.  We  really  have  to  put  our  votes 
where  our  mouths  are  if  we  are  going 
to  make  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  work. 
That  is  the  real  Issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Boland 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
thought  for  one  moment  that  this  pro- 
gram was  needed  to  build  additional 
dormitories  at  colleges  throughout  the 
Nation,  I  certainly  would  not,  and  I  am 
sure  the  committee  would  not  recom- 
mend rescinding  these  fmids.  But,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  now 
faced  at  this  moment  with  a  program 
which  enjoys  a  veiy  low  priority.  As  I 
said,  if  we  are  going  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
which  was  so  expertly  mannged  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  then  I  think  we  have  to 
face  up  to  it.  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  in  the  best  judgment  of  those  who 
supported  that  act,  and  I  thuik  probably 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Congress  itself, 
to  support  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  and  by  unanimoas  consent 
Mr.  BoLAND  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  extremely  rare  oc- 
casion when  I  respectfully  but  strongly 
disagree  witli  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Patman  amendment.  If  indeed  the  sur- 
plus is  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts describes  it — and  I  am  certain 
that  it  is  accurate  in  most  ways — then 
I  do  not  think  that  the  restoration  of 
these  moneys  would  hurt. 

A  sui-vey  of  353  institutions  was  done, 
and  the  occupancy  rate  last  year  was  98 
percent,  an  increase  of  2  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

Rutgers  University,  a  land  grant  in- 
.stitution,  a  State  university  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  a  very  fast  growing  institution.  We 
desperately  need  housing  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  histoi-y  is  that  we  ship  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  our  college  age 
population  to  other  States  because  oC 
an  admitted  failure  over  the  years,  until 
recently,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
look  after  its  own  college-age  population. 
So,  v.e  too.  very  desperately  need  this, 
I  do  not  think  if  the  funds  were  restored, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
that  they  would  be  wasted.  Rather,  they 
would  be  used  well  in  the  places  where 
they  are  particularly  needed. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do  not  think  the  funds 
would  be  wasted,  but  the  funds  are  not 
needed  at  this  time. 

Let  me  read  another  article  with  refer- 
erce  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•Having  overbuilt  to  accommodate 
the  postwar  baby  boom' " — and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  college  housing  pro- 
pram  did,  so  that  we  could  take  care  of 
the  baby  boom  in  the  postwar  years — 
••most  colleges,  both  public  and  private. 


are  now  struggling  to  fill  their  classrooms 
and  dormitories.  At  stake  is  the  very  sur- 
vival of  some  institutions,  along  with  the 
jobs  of  well-paid  administrators  and 
professors." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  contributing  at  the  moment 
to  that  boom. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  New  Jersey  is  a  great 
State.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  States  in  the 
Union,  and  I  summer  there  every  year. 
But  I  do  not  think  New  Jersey  is  among 
the  top  10  States  in  the  Nation  in  pro- 
viding adequate  funds  for  education.  I 
would  think  that  if  Rutgers  needs  dormi- 
tories. It  is  a  State  institution,  it  ought 
to  provide  for  them. 

The  college  housing  program  has 
.•served  this  country  well.  I  have  strongly 
supported  this  program.  However,  on  to- 
day's scale  of  budget  priorities,  I  must 
conclude  that  this  program  does  not  rank 
as  high  as  others.  We  must  begin  to  make 
some  choice  between  old  and  new  pro- 
grams— between  what  was  needed  yes- 
terday and  what  is  needed  today.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  college  housing  program 
was  indispensable— today  it  is  not.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  rescind  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  agree  and 
concur  v.ith  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chasetts,  who  has  very  ably  presented 
tlie  opposition  to  this  amendment.  Ob- 
viously, college  students  are  very  pop- 
ular. We  all  recognize  that,  and  we  want 
to  as.si.st  them.  I  know  our  subcommittee 
does  want  to  assist  college  students  by 
providing  adequate  housing.  I  tliink  we 
have  done  this  very  consistently  over  the 
years.  It  is  our  conclusion,  after  hearing 
testimony  from  many  groups  of  people, 
that  the  college  housing  program  which 
was  terminated  may  be  replaced  by  the 
new  section  8  housing  program  if  it  is 
allowed  to  work. 

The  House  has  supported  that  pro- 
gram very  substantially,  and  this  is  one 
program  where  we  can  provide  the  kind 
of  college  housing  tiiat  is  needed  today. 
We  have  overbuilt  tremendously.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  disgrace  when  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  empty,  vacant  col- 
lege housing  we  have  at  this  time.  But 
section  8  of  the  new  legislation  can  be 
coordinated  with  the  local  communities, 
and  that  will  provide  the  kind  of  college 
housing  that  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliink  it  is  luifair  to 
say  that  we  have  not  provided  students 
with  assistance.  We  have  HEW.  and  we 
have  the  GI  bill.  There  are  dozens  of 
ways  by  which  this  Congress  and  the 
American  taxpayer  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  college  students. 
There  is  a  provision  here,  and  the  De- 
partment has  said  it  will  work.  I  think 
they  are  sincere  in  trying  to  provide  the 
kind  of  college  housing  we  need  on  our 
college  campuses  today  through  section  8. 
The  opportunity  for  college  housing 
is  there.  It  ii  under  a  difTertnt  pro^'ram 


than  the  one  we  are  talking  about.  1 
think  that  the  rescission  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  which 
w^ould  delete  from  the  bill  the  rescission 
of  $14.5  million  in  debt  service  grants  for 
college  housing,  and  preserve  a  minimum 
level  of  funding  for  this  needed  program. 
Time  and  time  again  this  House  has 
strongly  supported  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  higher  education.  I  must  ask 
for  your  support  again,  and  ask  tliat  you 
examine  very  critically  the  argument.^ 
made  by  the  committee  and  the  admin- 
istration against  the  college  housing 
program. 

It  is  argued  that  college  enrollments 
are  down,  and  that  the  aggregate  de- 
mand for  college  housing  does  not  ju.s- 
tify  Federal  assistance.  It  is  further 
argued  that  the  present  college  housing 
program  assists  all  students,  regardle.ss 
of  need,  and  that  Federal  priority  should 
be  given  to  low-income  students.  Finally, 
and  as  something  of  an  afterthought, 
it  is  contended  that  college  housing  as- 
sistance will  become  available  through 
implementation  of  section  8  of  the  new 
Housing  Act. 

Let  me  respond  to  these  argument."^, 
point  by  point. 

First,  the  aggregate  supply  of  college 
housing  hides  acute  shortages  in  many 
areas.  Evidence  of  these  shortages  is  con- 
tained in  the  additional  views  in  tiie 
committee  report  filed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Winkler,  vice  president  of  Rut- 
gers University,  before  our  Housing  Sub- 
conunittee. 

Second,  while  the  existing  college 
housing  piogrm  is  not  specifically  or 
exclusively  targeted  at  low-income  stu- 
dents, housing  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram is  available  to  low-income  stu- 
dents, among  others.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  better  than  no  assistance  at  all. 

Finally,  and  I  think  conclusively,  there 
is  no  program  now  in  sight,  including 
the  new  section  8  program,  which  will 
provide  adequate  assistance  to  those 
areas  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
demonstrated  shortage  of  college  hou.s- 
ing.  Section  8  assistance  would  pro\ide 
hou.sing  only  for  married  students,  and 
therefore  would  not  help  the  largest 
group  of  students  in  need  of  college 
housing. 

If  a  program  can  be  drawn,  legi'-Ia- 
tively  or  administratively,  which  would 
provide  more  selective  college  housing 
assistance,  particularly  for  low-income 
students,  i  will  support  it.  Until  that 
day,  the  present  program  is  all  we  have. 
Higher  education  is  a  national  re- 
source and  a  national  objective,  and  ade- 
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quate  student  housing  is  essential  to  that 
objective. 

Continue  your  support  for  the  college 
housing  program.  Support  this  amend- 
ment, and  oppose  the  rescission  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  this.  I  have  a  great 
amount  of  affection  and  admiration  for 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  do  not  quite  know  the  situation 
at  Rutgers.  I  do  know  that  all  over  the 
counti-y  there  are  dormitories  that  hav3 
been  boarded  up  and  closed  dowii  because 
there  are  not  enough  otudents  wJio  want 
to  live  in  them.  We  have  a  new  life  stylo, 
and  students  want  to  live  off  campus. 
They  do  not  want  to  live  in  dormitories 
This  has  occurred  in  campus  after  cam- 
pus after  campus. 

In  some  universities  they  have  tiu'ued 
over  their  dormitoi-y  facilities  and  have 
made  classrooms  out  of  them  or  admin- 
istration facilities. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  one  rescission  that  is  justified.  There- 
fore, I  support  it  and  the  positi m  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Ye?,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  Just 
wish,  if  I  may,  to  join  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  others  and  the 
gentlewoman  in  saying  that  this  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted. 

There  are  some  problems  in  some 
areas,  but  under  all  of  the  circumstances, 
the  rescission  should  be  approved,  and  I 
urge  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
approved  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  III 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEPvIOR 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Contract  authority  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973  by  section  10&(a) 
(8)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-605)    for  'Public  lands  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails"  Is  rescinded  in 
the  amount  of  $4,891,000. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  3, 
strike  out  "III"  and  msert  "II." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
ajaeed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  necessai-y  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTK).  This  being,  I  believe,  the 
maiden  voyage  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
in  the  House,  I  am  not  fully  aware  of 
what  rights  a  common,  garden-'\^riety 


Member  of  the  House  has  to  amend  this 
bill. 

I  understand  that  there  was  some 
$8  billion  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  as 
of  last  July  1,  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Would  it  be  within  the  prerogative 
of  a  Member  of  the  House,  just  an  ordi- 
nary Member,  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  to  perform  a  rescission  on 
the  money  in  tlie  pipeline  for  the  foreign 
giveaway  program? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  a  very  good  question.  It  is 
ii  piercing  question,  as  are  all  questions 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

No.  it  would  not  be  in  order  because 
we  would  be  limited  here  to  the  subject 
matt  era  and  the  maximum  amounts  that 
the  President  sent  up  for  rescission,  and 
.■^iince  tliat  is  not  a  part  of  that  package, 
no  one  can  get  a  ci-ack  at  it  in  this  bill. 
Let  me  further  explain. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentlemen 
from  Iowa  that  section  1011(3)  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
.states  that  a  "rescission  bill  means  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  which  only  re- 
scinds, in  whole  or  in  part,  budget  au- 
thority proposed  to  be  rescinded  in  a 
special  message  transmitted  by  the  Pre.';- 
ident  under  section  1012  .  .  ." 

The  statement  of  purpose,  and  the  en- 
acting clause,  of  H.R.  17505  contain  cita- 
tions to  section  1012  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  bill  is  a  rescission  bill,  within 
the  meaning  of  Public  Law  93-344. 

Accordingly,  amendments  to  the  bill 
are  limited  as  follows : 

First,  the  committee  amendments,  of 
which  two  are  substantive,  striking  the 
rescissions  for  REA  and  REAP; 

Second,  amendments  which  would 
strike  rescissioas  in  the  bill,  or  change 
the  amount  rescinded,  provided  the 
amount  in  the  amendment  Ls  equal  to, 
or  less  tlian,  the  amoimt  proposed  in  the 
Presidential  message;  and 

Third,  amendments  which  would  add 
re.'-cissloas,  provided  the  rescission  to  be 
added  has  been  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  message  cited  In  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill,  and  the  amoimt  is 
equal  to,  or  le.ss  tlian.  the  amount  pro- 
ixised  by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  President  did  not 
recommend  a  rescission  with  respect  to 
the  biUions  in  the  pipeline  for  foreign 
aid? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
National  Park  Service 

Contract  authority  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973  by  section  105(a) 
"( 10)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-605)    for  "Parkways"  is  re- 
scinded in  the  amount  of  $10,461,000. 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Forest  Service 

Contract  authority  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973  by  section  IDS 
(a)  (7)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-605)  for  "Forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails"  is  rescinded  In  the 
amount  of  *61. 61 1,000. 


CHAPTER  IV 
AiTAL.\CHiAN  Regional  DEVELOPa:ENT 
Programs 
The  authority   to   incur   obligations   pro- 
vided by  subsection  (f)  of  section  208  of  the 
Appalachian   Regloiml   Development   Act   of 
1965.  as  amended  (85  Stat.  169,  40  App.  U.S.C. 
208),  Is  rescinded. 

COMHIirEE    AMENDMEirr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
ijort  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  1. 
strike  "IV  '  and  insert  "III". 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
tliat  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rase;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  17505)  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  messages 
of  the  President  of  September  20,  1974 
<H.  Doc.  93-361).  October  4,  1974  <H. 
Doc.  93-365)  and  November  13,  1974  (H. 
Doc.  93-387  >,  transmitted  pursuant  to 
.section  1012  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  theii-  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed,  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks certain  tables  and  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  VVYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dls- 
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tinguished  majority  leader  concerning 
the  calendar  and  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  we  intend 
to  have  no  business  for  tomorrow  but 
just  the  pro  fonna  session. 

adjournment    from    DECEMBER    5    TO 
DECEMBER    9,    1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  the  morrow,  December  5, 
1974,  it  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Monday,  December  9,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  December  9,  1974,  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  there  are 
no  bills. 

Suspensions  are  in  order  every  day. 
as  the  Members  know,  until  the  end  of 
the  session. 

The  suspensions  are: 

S.  425,  surface  mining  control  and  rec- 
lamation conference  report; 

S.  2201,  flood  damage; 

S.  3906,  nonpilots  commanding  flying 
units; 

H.R.  17045,  social  services  amend- 
ments; 

H.R.  16994,  tax  treatment  of  interest 
on  savings; 

S.  4040,  veterans  and  survivors  pension 
adjustment; 

S.  2363,  veterans'  and  servicemen's 
automobile  and  adaptive  equipment 
amendments ; 

H.R.  17085,  nurse  training; 

H.R.  7077,  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Historical  Park;  and 

H.  Res.  1399,  world  food  situation. 

Votes  on  suspensions  will  be  postponed 
until  the  end  of  the  suspensions. 

Following  this  we  will  take  up  the  sur- 
face transportation  bill  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Then  we  will  take  up  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 40,  White  House  Conference  on 
Libraries,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  11666,  Asian  Development  Bank, 
imder  an  open  loile,  with  1  hour  of 
debate,  the  rule  previously  adopted. 

That  we  anticipate  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  imder  Suspensions,  there 
will  be: 

H.R.  17084.  Health  Manpower. 

That  will  be  followed  by : 

H.R.  17234,  foreign  aid  authorization, 
imder  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate: 

H.R.  16204,  health  policy,  planning  and 
resources  development,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have: 

H.R.  16596,  Emergency  Jobs  Act,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 


H.R. 


-,  extended  emergency  un- 


employment compensation  benefits,  sub 
ject  to  a  rule  being  granted.  That  is  the 
bill  that  will  extend  the  unemployment 
compensation  from  36  weeks  to  52  weeks. 

Then  we  will  take  up : 

H.R.  17488,  Energy  Tax  and  Individual 
Relief  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted: 

H.R.  14266,  international  air  transpor- 
tation fair  competitive  practices,  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

S.  1868,  Rhodesian  Chrome,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate;  and 

H.R.  15263,  Rice  Act,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  not  completed 
the  work  of  today  on  the  schedule,  we 
will  have  to  fit  it  in  on  Monday,  follow- 
ing the  suspensions,  the  matter  that 
we  have  not  completed  today,  H.R. 
5385,  the  surface  transportation  bill,  and 
we  will  have  the  health  policy  planning 
and  resources  development  bill  on 
Tuesday.  So  with  the  schedule  we  have 
and  the  program  we  have,  it  Is  antici- 
pated we  will  work  a  full  week  next  week 
and  we  will  work  Monday  through  Pii- 
day. 

Let  me  further  say  that  there  is  still 
every  hope  and  expectation  that  we  will 
be  able  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  the  19th 
or  20th  of  December. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  with  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
thank  him  for  stating  the  program,  is 
he  going  to  add  the  items  that  were 
not  completed  today  immediately  after 
the  suspensions  on  Monday?  Is  that  his 
purpose? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  surface  transporta- 
tion bill  will  follow  after  the  suspen- 
sions on  Monday. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Is  it  the  surface  trans- 
portation bill  which  is  shown  on  the 
proposed  calendar  as  being  item  No.  4 
for  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer  is  yes,  but 
we  intend  to  change  it  and  to  place  it 
fii-st  after  the  suspensions  on  Monday. 

Mr.  WXDLER.  Then  if  I  might  in- 
quire further  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
think  on  Tuesday  the  gentleman  shows 
the  other  item  uncompleted  today,  H.R. 
16204,  health  policy,  plarming,  and  re- 
sources development. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  will  place  that  bill 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WXDLER.  If  I  might  just  clarify 
one  further  thing,  does  the  majority 
leader  intend  that  the  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions on  Monday  will  be  delayed 
votes?  Will  the  gentleman  be  able  to 
state  that  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  Tlie  answer  is  in 
the  afBnnative. 


order  mider  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.'<- 
sachusetts? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent    that    the    business    In 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADDI- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IH.  DOC. 
NO.  93-402) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Ten  years  ago,  acting  with  great  wis- 
dom, the  Congress  enacted  and  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  the  historic 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

That  act  declared  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Nation  to  secure  for  all  Amer- 
icans the  benefits  of  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness.  Some  9.1  million 
acres  were  ofiBcially  designated  as  part 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  the  Executive  Branch  was 
charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  sm-- 
veying  the  rest  of  the  country  and  pro- 
posing additions  to  that  system  which 
seemed  appropriate. 

In  the  intervening  years,  there  have 
been  some  40  additions,  so  that  the  Wil- 
derness System  now  covers  12.9  million 
acres  and  extends  into  many  different 
states. 

Today  we  reach  another  milestone  in 
this  unfolding  story.  The  Executive 
Branch  has  now  completed  the  initial, 
decade-long  review  prescribed  by  law  in 
1964,  and  as  a  result  of  this  survey,  I  am 
hereby  proposing  37  new  additions  to 
the  Wilderness  System.  If  accepted  by 
the  Congress,  these  recommendations 
would  add  an  additional  nine  million 
primeval  acres  to  the  system. 

Wilderness  areas  are,  of  course,  well 
suited  for  low  density  recreation  use  that 
does  not  involve  motorized  vehicles  or 
equipment,  such  as  hiking,  backpacking, 
primitive  camping,  and  canoeing.  They 
also  lend  themselves  to  scientific  and 
educational  uses  which  do  not  alter  their 
pristine  character.  But  beyond  these 
uses,  I  believe  that  the  Wilderness  Sys- 
tem serves  a  basic  need  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, even  those  who  may  never  visit  a 
wilderness  area — the  preservation  of  a 
Vital  element  in  our  heritage. 

As  we  approach  the  Nation's  two  hun- 
dredth birthday,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  a  pioneering  people.  For  our 
ancestors,  the  ability  to  live  in  rugged, 
undeveloped  countryside  was  often  a 
matter  of  survival.  The  influential  Amer- 
ican historian  Frederick  Jackson  Turner 
considered  the  frontier — the  invisible  but 
very  real  barrier  between  civilization  and 
wilderness — to  be  the  dominant  force  in 
.shaping  the  American  character.  Ameri- 
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can  writers  fiom  James  Feniinore  Cooper 
to  Ernest  Hemingway  and  William 
Faulkner  have  recognized  and  depicted 
the  almost  religious  regard  which  Ameri- 
cans have  for  their  wild  places  and 
creatures.  Throughout  our  lustory,  we 
have  felt  a  need  for  rugsed  interaction 
with  natui'e.  lor  the  solitude  and  tiie  selt- 
rcliance  that  a  v.'ildcrness  experience  can 
loster. 

We  have  tamed  and  developed  much  of 
oui'  original  wilderness  endowment,  but 
a  surprisingly  large  amdtttit  of  it  is  left. 
The  preservation  of  wflderncss  areas 
across  the  country  today  enables  us  to 
recapture  a  vital  part  of  the  national 
experience:  lilce  our  forebears,  we  can 
journey  into  primeval,  unspoiled  land. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole  ii  emiched  by  the 
availabihty  of  the  wilderness  experience 
to  tliose  who  are  able  and  willing  to  seek 
it.  Wilderness  preservation  insures  that  a 
central  facet  of  our  Nation  can  still  be 
realized,  not  just  remembered. 

Briefly  de.scribed,  the  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
which  I  am  proposing  today  are: 

"  1 1  Mount  Rainier  Wilderness,  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  Washington— 
210.700  acres.  The  ice-clad,  dormant 
volcano  after  whlcli  this  park  is  named 
towers  above  the  landscape.  The  park 
.serves  as  a  habitat  for  deer.  bear,  elk, 
iind  mountain  goats. 

<2>  Kenai  Wilderness,  Kenai  National 
Moose  Range,  Alaska— 829.000  acre:. 
Tliis  is  a  diverse  area  near  Anchorage 
v.'hich  contains  scenic  mountains,  gla- 
ciers, lowland  lakes,  forests,  mu-skegs,  and 
rivers.  The  range's  wide  variety  of  wild- 
life includes  black  and  brown  bear  and 
the  Kenai  moose. 

"3>  Cloud  Peak  Wilderness.  Bighorn 
National  Forest,  Wyoming — 150.490 
acres.  This  proposed  wilderness  stretches 
some  27  miles  along  the  backbone  of  the 
Bighorn  Mountain  Range  and  Includes 
the  rugged  Cloud  Peak  and  Black  Tooth 
Mountain. 

(4)  Agassiz  Wilderness,  Agas.siz  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Minnesota— 4,000 
acres.  Located  on  prehistoric  Lake  Agas- 
siz,  this  area  provides  nesting  grounds  for 
the  Canada  goose  and  several  species  of 
ducks,  as  well  as  a  habitat  for  moose, 
v.hite -tailed  deer,  and  elk. 

(5>  Sheldon  Wilderness,  Sheldon  Na- 
tional Antelope  Refuge,  Nevada— 20,100 
acres.  This  refuge  in  the  high  sagebrush 
desert  of  the  northern  Great  Basin  Ls 
devoted  primarily  to  the  preservation  of 
antelope  but  also  supports  deer,  bighorn 
sheep,  coyotes,  bobcats,  mountain  lions 
and  burros. 

(6)  Monarch  Wilderness,  Sequoia  and 
Sierra  National  Forests,  California— 
30,689  acres.  This  proposed  area  is  located 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountain  Range,  contiguous  to  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  landscape  is 
characterized  by  steep  ridges,  deep  can- 
yons, and  multicolored  geological  for- 
mations. 

( 7  >  Santee  Wilderness,  Santee  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  South  Carolina— 163 
acres.  This  area  Is  composed  of  coastal 
plains  which  protect  such  threatened 
species  as  the  wood  ibis,  bald  eagle,  pere- 


grine falcon,  red-cockaded  woodpecker, 
osprey,  and  American  alligator. 

i8»  Everglades  Wilderness,  Everglades 
National  Park,  Florida — 1.296,500  acres. 
A  remarkable  blending  of  climates  makes 
this  proposed  area  at  the  southernmost 
tip  of  the  Florida  mainland  hospitable 
to  jMne  trees  as  weU  as  mangroves, 
randiers.  and  alligators. 

<9i  Salmon  River  and  Idaho  Wilder- 
nesses, Boise,  Challis,  Payette,  Salmon. 
Bitteroot,  and  Ne/.perce  National  For- 
ests. Idaho— 1,143.487  acres.  Bighorn 
sheep,  deer,  and  elk  abound  in  this  region 
of  deep  gorges  and  lofty  peaks. 

•  10)  Parker  River  Wilderness,  Parker 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Ma.ssa- 
rhusetts — 3.110  acres.  This  recommended 
area  on  the  north  .«^^hore  of  the  State, 
about  35  miles  from  Boston,  Ls  one  of  the 
few  natural  barrier  beach-dune  areas  re- 
maining in  the  Northeastern  United 
States. 

<11'  Hawaii  Volcanoes.  Wilderness, 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park,  Ha- 
waii— 123,100  acres.  Two  major  active 
volcrinoes.  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa.  are 
the  focal  points  of  this  park.  Kilauea 
erupts  frequently  and  is  readily  acces- 
sible at  protected  vantage  points.  Tlius. 
this  area  is  particularly  rich  in  the  scien- 
tific and  educational  opportunities  en- 
visaged by  the  Wilderaess  Act. 

il*]!  Big  Lake  Wlldeme.ss.  Bis  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Arknnsas — 
1.818  acres.  Bclie^  ed  to  be  the  product  of 
an  earthquake  in  the  1800's.  the  lake  sup- 
ports a  peak  population  of  30,000  water- 
fowl during  the  winter.  The  proposed 
wilderness  is  a  cypress-timbered  area 
that  has  remained  in  its  natiiral  state. 

113»  Aleutian  Islands  Wilderness, 
Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Ala-ska — 1.395,357  acres.  Located 
among  the  islands  that  stretch  from  the 
Alaska  mainland  along  a  thousand-mile 
chain  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  this  area 
is  the  principal  home  of  the  .sea  otter 
and  a  habitat  for  large  numbers  of 
pelagic  birds  (those  which  have  the 
furlike  outer  coat  of  a  mammal". 

(14 »  Reariooth  Wilderness,  Custer,  and 
Gallatin  National  Forests,  Montana — 
342.437  acres.  This  ai-ea  is  character- 
ized by  spectacular  river  canyons  and 
treele.ss  tundras  at  elevations  of  about 
10.000  feet.  Moose,  bighorn  sheen,  moun- 
tain goats,  and  black  and  grizzly  bears 
are  among  the  area's  wildlife. 

(15)  Swanquarter  Wilderne.ss.  Swan- 
quarter  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  North 
Carolina — 9,000  acres.  In  addition  to  ac- 
commodating more  than  200  species  of 
birds,  this  island  refuge  scr\'es  as  the 
northernmost  range  of  the  endangered 
American  alligators. 

(16)  Dinosaur  Wilderness,  Dinosaur 
Natioijal  Monument.  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado— 165,341  acres.  This  national  mon- 
ument is  the  site  of  the  most  extensive 
concentration  of  dinosaur  fossils  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  serves  as  a 
habitat  for  mountain  lions  and  bighorn 
sheep. 

(17)  Laca.ssine  Wilderness,  Lacasslne 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Louisiana — 
2,854  acres.  Among  the  striking  birds  and 
animals  which  use  this  refuge,  located 


some  25  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  ibises,  roseate  spoonbills,  armadillo, 
otter,  white-tailed  deer,  and  alligators. 

(18)  Popo  Agle  Wilderness,  Shoshone 
National  Forest,  Wyoming — 81,820  acres. 
This  area  consists  of  deep,  narrow  val- 
leys and  canyons  set  along  a  25-mile 
stretdi  of  the  lofty  Southern  Wind  River 
Range.  Elk,  moose,  mule  deer,  bighorn 
.'-hccp.  black  bear,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  mammals  and  birds  inhabit  the 
area. 

il9»  Mattamuskeet  Wilderne.ss,  Mat- 
tamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
North  Carolina — 590  acres.  Consisting  of 
a  la!ie.  islands,  and  marshy  shoreline 
about  50  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  this  refuge  is  operated  for  such 
birds  as  the  bald  eagle,  red-cockaded 
woodpecker,  and  osprey. 

t20>  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Wilderness. 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument, 
Arizona— 299,600  acres.  The  cactus  for- 
ests and  creosote-bush  flats  of  this  rug- 
ged, Sonoran  desert  area  support  43  spe- 
cies of  mammals,  39  species  of  birds,  and 
nearly  50  species  of  reptiles. 

(21)  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  Wilderness. 
J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Florida — 2.735  acres.  Sanibel,  a 
tropical  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
the  site  of  this  I'efuge.  which  pi-ovides 
liabitats  for  several  endaiigered  birds, 
mammals  and  reptiles. 

'221  Trinity  Alps  Wilderness,  Kla- 
math, Shasta-Trinity,  and  Six  Rivers 
National  Forests.  CaUfornia— 267.561 
acres.  At  the  highest  reaches,  permanent 
snowfields  and  small  glaciers  dominate 
the  landscape:  at  lower  elevations  dense 
stands  of  trees  and  patches  of  wild  flow- 
ers clothe  the  mountain  ridges.  Black 
bear,  mountain  lions,  and  black-tail  deer 
are  the  area's  major  animals. 

(23 1  Assateague  Island  Wilderness. 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  As.sateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Mai-yland  and  Virginia — 1,740 
acres.  The  dunes  and  marsh  lands  of  this 
area  serve  a  variety  of  wildlife,  including 
the  endangered  Delmarva  Peninsula  fox 
.squirrel,  the  white-tail  deer,  red  fox,  rac- 
coon, sika  deer,  and  the  Chincoteague 
lK)ny. 

C'M)  Death  Valley  Wilderness,  Death 
Valley  National  Monument,  California 
and  Nevada— 1,908,000  acres.  Despite  the 
seeming  barrenness  of  this  area,  where 
rainfall  averages  less  than  2  inches  a 
year,  life  flourishes  here  in  a  tribute  to 
natures  adaptability.  Even  flsh  have 
managed  to  cling  to  life  in  the  parched 
valley:  two  species  of  pupfish  inhabit 
desert  springs. 

(25)  Cedar  Island  Wilderness,  Cedar 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  North 
Carolina — 180  acres.  The  salt  marsh  and 
islands  here  constitute  a  developing 
habitat  for  waterfowl. 

(26)  Fort  Niobrara  Wilderness,  Fort 
Niobrara  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Ne- 
braska—4,635  acres.  The  high  grazing 
lands  and  roUmg  plains  of  this  refuge 
are  managed  primarily  to  support  herds 
of  American  bison,  elk  and  Texas  long- 
horns. 

(27)  Medicine  Lake  Wilderness,  Med- 
icine   Lake    National    Wildlife    Refuge, 
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Montana— 11.366  acres.  A  large  portion 
of  ■  this  refuge  consists  of  lakes  and 
popds;  the  peak  fall  population  of  water- 
fowl using  the  area  frequently  exceeds 
a  quarter  of  a  million  birds. 

(28)  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness. Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee — 
390,500  acres.  Beneath  the  smokelike 
haze  that  envelops  these  mountains  and 
gives  them  their  name  lies  an  impres- 
sive array  of  unspoiled  forests.  Among 
the  animals  found  In  the  park  are  black 
bear,  white-tailed  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  27 
different  kinds  of  salamanders. 

(29)  Big  Blue.  Courthouse  Mountain. 
Dolores  Peak,  Mount  Sneffels  and  Mount 
Wilson  Wilderness,  San  Juan  and  Un- 
compaghre  National  Forests,  Colorado — 
80,130  acres.  This  area  Is  characterized 
by  high,  jagged  peaks  and  deep,  narrow 
canyons  interspersed  with  forested  and 
alpine  grassland  ridges.  The  largest  wild- 
life species  Indigenous  to  It  Include  elk. 
mule  deer,  bighorn  sheep,  bear  and 
mountain  lion. 

(30)  Lake  Woodruff  Wilderness.  Lake 
Woodruff  National  WildUfe  Refuge.  Flor- 
ida— 1.106  acres.  This  proposed  area  is 
located  along  the  flood  plain  of  the  St. 
Johns  River,  one  of  the  few  large  north- 
erly-flowing rivers  In  the  United  States. 
Among  the  remarkable  variety  of  wild- 
life found  here  are  threatened  species 
such  as  the  Everglades  kite.  Southern 
bald  eagle.  Florida  sandhill  crane,  mana- 
tee. Florida  panther,  and  American  alli- 
gator. 

(31)  Anaho  Island  Wilderness.  Anaho 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Ne- 
vada— 747.73  acres.  The  Island  is  a 
sanctuary  for  a  multitude  of  birds.  In- 
cluding the  largest  nesting  colony  of 
white  pelicans  on  the  continent. 

(32)  Noxubee  Wilderness,  Noxubee  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Mississippi— 
1.200  acres.  Consisting  of  flat  and  sUghtly 
rolUng  hardwood  and  pine  lands,  the 
refuge  provides  habitats  for  the  Canada 
goose,  such  rare  birds  as  the  endangered 
red-cockaded  woodpecker  and  southern 
bald  eagle,  and  a  good-sized  herd  of 
white-tailed  deer. 

(33)  UL  Bend  Wilderness.  UL  Bend 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Montana — 
19,693  acres.  Located  along  the  Mis- 
souri River's  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  this 
refuge  Is  primarily  a  habitat  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  Among  the  land  birds 
found  here  Is  the  unique  burrowing  owl, 
which  nests  In  abandoned  "dwellings" 
in  prairie  dog  towns. 

(34)  Pea  Island  Wilderness,  Pea  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  North  Caro- 
lina— 180  acres.  A  part  of  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore,  this  refuge  is 
a  winter  spot  for  greater  snow  geese, 
Canada  geese,  brant,  and  many  species 
of  duck. 

(35)  Bombay  Hook  Wilderness,  Bom- 
bay Hook  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Delaware — 2,000  acres.  This  salt  marsh 
estuary  serves  as  a  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  such  other  birds  as  the 
endangered  southern  bald  eagle  and 
peregrine  falcon. 

(36)  Back  Bay  Wilderness,  Back  Bay 


National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Virginia— 
2.165  acres.  A  focal  point  along  the 
Atlantic  Fly  way,  the  refuge  is  the  win- 
ter home  of  up  to  40.000  Canada  geese 
per  year  and  the  rare  Ipswich  Savannah 
sparrow. 

(37)  In  addition,  the  first  wilderness 
area — the  Gila  Wilderness — In  New  Mex- 
ico, would  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
115,648  acres. 

Three  other  areas — Kofa  Game  Range, 
Arizona;  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope 
Range,  Nevada  and  Oregon;  and  Charles 
M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Range, 
Montana — contain  surface  lands  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  However,  be- 
cause the  areas  are  open  to  mining  and 
may  contain  minerals  vital  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  because  they  have  not 
been  subjected  to  thorough  mineral  sur- 
veys, I  am  recommending  that  action  on 
these  proposals  be  deferred  pending  the 
completion  of  such  surveys. 

In  addition.  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation area,  contains  surface  lands  suit- 
able for  wilderness  designation.  However, 
virtually  the  entire  area  is  subject  to 
withdrawals  for  power  purposes.  In  view 
of  the  potential  energy  needs  of  the 
West.  I  cannot  recommend  that  any  part 
of  the  area  be  designated  wilderness  at 
this  time.  I  have  directed  that  the  area 
be  given  additional  study  and  that  a  fur- 
ther recommendation  be  submitted  with- 
in three  years. 

Finally,  Nunlvak  National  Wildhfe 
Refuge  also  contains  surface  lands  suit- 
able for  wilderness  designation.  Because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  land  ownership 
and  their  future  management  which  Is 
peculiar  to  Nimivak,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend that  any  part  be  designated  wil- 
derness at  this  time.  I  have  directed  that 
future  recommendations  be  guided  by 
native  land  uses  and  native  land  selec- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

After  a  review  of  roadless  areas  of 
5,000  acres  or  more  and  roadless  Islands, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
cluded that  four  areas  are  not  suitable 
for  preservation  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  These 
are:  Deer  Flat  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Oregon  and  Idaho;  Blackwater  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Maryland;  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  Kentucky;  and  Up- 
per Mississippi  River  Wildlife  and  Fish 
Refuge.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois.  As  to  the  latter  two  areas,  how- 
ever. I  am  directing  that  a  wilderness 
reevaluatlon  be  conducted  at  such  time 
as  management  prerogatives  and  other 
prospective  uses  of  the  areas  are  better 
defined. 

In  addition  to  this  message.  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  to  the  Congress 
letters  and  reports  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture regarding  these  proposals.  I 
ccHicur  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
respective  Secretary  in  each  case. 

As  noted  above,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  now  carried  out  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  Addi- 
tional surveys  will  be  undertaken  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  but  the  Congress  now 


has  before  it  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Branch,  as  com- 
piled over  a  10-year  period.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  all  of  these  proposals. 

Concurrent  with  the  wilderness  pro- 
posals. I  am  also  transmitting  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Status  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
which  covers  calendar  year  1973. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  December  4, 1974. 


A  RETURN  TO  BASIC  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  LANDGREBE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wel- 
come news  on  the  education  front 
comes  from  nearby  Prince  Georges 
County  where  the  school  board.  In  a  fit 
of  sanity,  endorsed  the  "basic  alterna- 
tive schools"  plan  developed  by  schcwl 
board  member  Kathleen  Barker.  The 
plan  includes  the  establishment  of  three 
basic  education  sch(X)ls  that  will  be  open 
to  student  enrollment  on  a  first  come, 
first  serve  basis.  The  students  enroUed 
will: 

Be  txacked  or  grouped  In  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  ablUty. 

Be  subjct  to  stringent  codes  of  discipline. 

Be  subject,  along  with  their  teachers,  to  a 
dress  code. 

Be  taught  "resjwct  for  high  morsJ  stand- 
ards, courtesy  and  patriotism  ...  at  all 
grade  levels." 

Mrs.  Barker's  plan  calls  for  the  teaching 
of  the  following  subjects  In  the  traditional- 
ist schools: 

"Reading  skills  with  emphasis  on  phon- 
ics." the  method  of  reading  Instruction 
wlilch  stresses  the  sound  of  letters. 

"Arithmetic."  as  opposed  to  instruction 
in  the  so-called  "new  math." 

"Language  Arts  Areas — English,  grammar, 
literature,  spelling  and  penmanship." 

"Social  Studies  Areas — geography,  history 
and  government." 

"Science  Studies  Areas — basic  human 
physiology,  plant  physiology  and  biology;" 

"Art.  music  and  physical  education." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  pleased  to  see 
this  action;  It  demonstrates  once  again 
what  I  have  been  telling  this  Congress 
for  years,  and  I  congratulate  members  of 
the  Prince  Georges  County  for  taking 
this  bold,  aflBrmatlve  action. 

The  article  follows: 
consebvattve  school  set  is  prince 
Georges 
(By  B.  D.   Colen) 

Five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  school  board  yesterday  in- 
troduced a  plan  to  establish  at  least  three 
educationally  conservative  "alternative"  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  in  the  county  by  next 
fall. 

This  support  by  a  majority  of  the  board 
vlrtuaUy  assured  establishment  of  the 
schools.They  wiU  be  geared  to  Impose  "dis- 
cipline of  mind  and  character  through  sys- 
tematic instruction  and  training  in  concepts 
of  facts,  truth.  Justice  and  virtue  .  .  ." 

The  plan,  which  was  prlmarUy  the  work  of 
conservative  board  member  Katlileen  M. 
Barker,  proposes  that  students  in  what  Mrs. 
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Barker    has   called    the    "Basic    Alternative 
Schools"  will: 

Be  tracked  or  grouped  in  classes,  according 
to  their  ability. 
Be  subject  to  stringent  codes  of  discipline. 
Be  subject,  along  with  their  teachers,  to  a 
dress  code. 

Be  taught  "re.-ipect  for  high  moral  stand- 
ards, courtesy  and  patriotism  ...  at  all 
grade  levels." 

Conservative  board  members  A.  James  Go- 
lato.  Sue  V.  Mills,  Norman  H.  Saunders  and 
Nicholas  R.  Eny  Joined  Mrs.  Barker  in  intro- 
ducing the  plan. 

Enrollment  at  the  schools  will  be  deter- 
mined on  a  first-come,  flrst-served  bsisis,  said 
Mrs.  Barker,  and  would  be  open  to  any  stu- 
dent whose  parents  feel  that  he  or  she 
would  benefit  from  such  a  structured  educa- 
tional environment. 

"The  Basic  Alternative  School  will  operate 
under  a  well  disciplined  environment,"  a 
statement  accompanying  the  plan  asserted. 
"We  believe  In  the  worth  of  the  individual 
and  his  or  her  responsibility  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  developed  and 
banded  down  through  generations. 

"At  all  times  our  students  must  be  ready 
to  support  and  defend  his  or  her  priceless 
heritage  and  accept  their  responsibilities  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Ideals  upon  which 
our  great  nation  were  founded." 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  primary  goal 
of  the  Basic  Alternative  Schools  will  be  the 
students'  "mastery  of  the  basic  skill  for 
continued  learning." 

Mrs.  Barker's  plan  calls  for  the  teaching  of 
the  following  subjects  In  the  traditionalist 
schools: 

"Reading  skills  with  emphasis  on  phonics," 
the  method  of  reading  instruction  which 
stresses  the  sound  of  letters. 

"Arithmetic,"  as  opposed  to  Instruction 
In  the  so-called  "new  math." 

"Language  Arts  Areas — English,  grammar, 
literature,  spelling  and  penmanship." 

"Social  Studies  Areas — geography,  history 
and  government." 

"Science  Studies  Areas — basic  human 
physiology,  plant  physiology  and  biology;" 

"Art.  music  and  physical  education." 

Under  the  plan  Uitroduced  yesterday,  "all 
specialized  federal  and  state  assistance  pro- 
grams dealing  with  educational  and/or  social 
experimental  activities  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  Basic  Alternative  Schools." 

Mrs.  Barker  has  said  that  she  sees  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  alternative,  traditional 
tightly  disciplined  schools  as  a  "way  to  reju- 
venate the  system  ...  It  would  allow  us  to 
give  those  parents  who  want  this  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  It." 

"I  don't  think  It's  a  radical  idea,"  she  said. 
"We've  provided  viable  alternatives  before, 
we've  put  In  open  space  schools.  It's  the  par- 
ents' tax  dollar.  Let  them  choose." 

Mrs.  Barker's  proposal,  which  has  been 
tested  In  other  areas  of  the  country — most 
notably  In  Pasadena,  Calif. — represents  a 
radical  departure  from  the  trend  In  educa- 
tional experimentation  of  the  past  decade. 

Ever  since  the  Influx  of  federal  monies  into 
the  schools  In  the  mid-1960s,  educators  have 
been  experimenting  with  various  new  meth- 
ods of  teaching  basic  educational  skills — 
such  as  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Most  of  these  programs  and  experiments, 
such  as  the  so-called  open  classroom  and  the 
use  of  textbooks  which  Include  "street  lan- 
guage" and  stories  with  a  realistic  theme, 
have  been  considered  "liberal  programs." 

Plans  such  as  Mrs.  Barker's  reflect  a  mood 
of  discontent  among  some  parents  and  edu- 
cators who  believe  the  experimental  programs 
have  failed  to  properly  educate  children,  and 
who  wish  to  return  to  more  traditional  meth- 
ods of  education. 

Mrs.  Barker's  plan  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  one  alternative  school  In 


each  of  three  regions  of  the  county.  If  the 
plan  is  a  Euccess  on  the  elementary  level,  it 
would  eventually  Include  at  least  one  Junior 
high-high  school  program. 

Maureen  Stelnecke,  a  liberal  member  of 
the  board,  has  said  she  Is  lntrlg\ied  by  the 
Idea  of  establishing  conservative  alternative 
schools,  but  has  some  doubts  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  Barker  plan. 

"It  does  strike  me  that  we're  getting  aw- 
fully deep  into  administration,"  she  sild 
yesterday.  "Id  like  to  say  to  the  superin- 
tendent, 'we'd  like  to  look  at  a  school  like 
this,  bring  us  back  an  educational  plan.' 

"Im  not  sure  the  lay  board  of  education 
should  design  an  educational  program,"  sild 
Mrs.  Stelnecke.  "I  thhik  the  superintendent 
should  design  the  program." 

Mrs.  Stelnenke  snid  she  would  also  like  to 
E?e  the  board  conduct  a  survey  "to  see  how 
many  parents  really  want  the  program"  be- 
Jore  the  board  gees  ahead  with  it.  The  board 
Is  scheduled  lo  act  formally  on  the  plan 
Dcr.  18. 


NEED  FOR  GROUND  PROXIMITY 
WARNING  SYSTEMS  ON  PASSEN- 
GER-CARRYING AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  situation  which  has  concerned  me  and 
the  members  of  our  investigating  sub- 
committee for  some  time — the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  require  the  installation  of  ground 
proximity  warninR  systems  on  large  pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft. 

Last  Sunday  a  tragic  air  disaster  took 
place  which  cost  the  lives  of  92  passen- 
gers and  crew  aboard  a  jet  aircraft  ap- 
proaching Dulles  airport.  The  plane 
crashed  into  a  foothill  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
moimtains.  The  elevation  of  this  peak 
is  1,750  feet.  Ordinary  procedures  call  for 
aircraft  to  maintain  an  altitude  of  3,400 
feet  In  crossing  this  ridge.  But  weather 
conditions  were  bad  and  visibility  was 
very  limited.  There  is  also  the  additional 
fact  that  the  plane  was  being  diverted 
from  its  intended  landing  at  National 
airport  because  of  wind  conditions  pre- 
vailing there. 

The  plane  carried  no  ground  proximity 
warning  system  (G.P.W.S.).  This  disas- 
ter is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  such  a 
system.  On  September  18  of  this  year, 
our  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
question  of  why  the  agency  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  primarily  responsible 
for  air  safety,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, had  not  made  the  installa- 
tion of  such  devices  mandatory  on  large 
passenger-carrying  aircraft.  The  nation- 
al transportation  safety  board  has  been 
urging  the  FAA  to  take  this  step  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  development  of  the  GPWS  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  Is  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  timely  warning  to  the  pilot 
in  approximately  90  percent  of  the  in- 
stances involving  what  is  luiown  as  con- 
trolled flight  into  terrain — CFIT.  This 
term  refers  to  a  situation  wherein  an 
aircraft  is  completely  airworthy  but, 
through  inattention,   crew   distraction. 


througli  poor  visibility  or  preoccupation 
with  weather  conditions,  a  plane  is  in- 
advertently flown  into  the  ground.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  this  type  of  crash  ac- 
counts for  56  percent  of  all  crashes  oc- 
curring throughout  the  world;  that  is, 
approximately  one  such  crash  everj-  20 
days  somewhere  in  the  world. 

A  device  has  been  available  for  some 
time  which  sets  off  a  flashing  red  light 
together  with  an  alarm  and  a  recorded 
voice  warning  "pull  up.  pull  up."  when 
such  a  terrain  strike  is  imminent.  The 
device  requires  no  input  from  the  air 
crew:  In  normal  flight  conditions  it  will 
never  be  heard.  Tho.<^e  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee who  have  seen  this  device 
demonstrated  will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  warning  is  both  arresting  and  unfor- 
getable.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  can  it 
be  turned  off  except  by  taking  immediate 
remedial  flight  correction. 

Furthermore,  although  the  device  is 
ingenious,  it  is  not  expensive.  The  cost  of 
equipping  a  large  passenger-carrying  jet, 
for  example,  rims  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000.  When  we  consider  that  such  air- 
craft commonly  carry  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers, and  cost  $15  to  $30  million,  the 
cost  of  this  device  is  trivial. 

As  I  initially  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
has,  for  many  years,  urged  the  FAA  to 
require  the  installation  of  such  devices 
on  commercial  aircraft.  The  FAA's  posi- 
tion has  been  that : 

Present  Instrumentation  and  procedures 
provide  for  safe  and  adequate  terrain  clear- 
ance, as  long  as  proper  flight  crew  discipline 
is  maintained  and  appropriate  flight  opera- 
tions procedures  are  followed. 

But  there  is  a  flaw — a  fatal  flaw  in  this 
logic.  Situations  can  and  do  arise 
wherein  distractions,  disorientation 
caused  by  poor  visibility  or  other  adverse 
weather  conditions,  can  interfere  with 
the  flight  crew's  ability  to  follow  the 
regular  procedures.  In  such  situations — 
and  they  frequently  occur — a  back-up 
warning  system  Is  vital.  We  have  docu- 
mented case  after  case  wherein  experi- 
enced and  conscientious  pilots,  when 
confronted  with  weather  emergencies,  or 
other  distracting  situations,  have  lost 
track  of  the  aircraft's  precise  altitude, 
with  fatal  consequences.  This  is  not  an 
Indictment  of  the  flight  crews,  it  is 
merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  himian  like  the  rest  of  us. 

The  only  hopeful  indication  of  some 
activity  on  the  part  of  FAA — prior  to  the 
announcement  of  our  subcommittee 
hearings  last  September — was  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  in  April  of  1973.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  vital  matter  affecting 
the  safety  of  the  air  traveling  public, 
month  after  month  went  by  with  noth- 
ing further  done  by  the  FAA.  At  the  time 
that  our  subcommittee  hearing  was  an- 
noimced,  a  year  and  a  half  had  gone  by 
since  the  advance  notice,  without  further 
word  from  the  agency.  My  staff  inquired 
as  to  the  status  of  this  matter,  and  were 
given  indeflnite  responses. 

Once  the  hearing  was  annoimced,  how- 
ever, action  was  forthcoming.  On  Mon- 
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day.  September  16,  1974,  2  days  before 
our  hearing,  the  FAA  placed  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister calling  for  comments  to  be  sub- 
mitted over  a  90-day  period  concerning 
a  proposal  to  require  installation  of  the 
G.P.W.S.  device  on  all  large  passenger- 
carrying  aircraft.  The  device,  according 
to  the  proposed  rule,  would  be  installed 
over  an  18-month  period.  Since  our  hear- 
ings, I  have  tried  to  influence  the  agency 
to  speed  up  its  processes.  I  am  including 
in  my  statement  copies  of  correspondence 
I  have  had  with  FAA  Administrator  But- 
terfleld  on  this  subject. 

The  crash  last  Sunday  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  latest  incident  in  a  tragic  series. 
Our  staff  examined  the  crash  site  on  Sun- 
day, and  has  been  following  this  matter 
closely  since  that  time.  The  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board's  inquiry  is  still  in 
progress.  Information  available  to  me. 
however,  suggests  the  following  signifi- 
cant factors: 

First,  the  aircraft  was  completely  air- 
worthy, with  no  indication  of  any  me- 
chanical difQculty. 

Second,  weather  conditions  were  ad- 
verse, visibility  was  limited,  and  the  land- 
ing site,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  had  been 
changed  from  National  Airport  to  Dulles. 

Third,  the  plane  was  in  a  controlled 
descent  preparatory  to  landing  at  Dulles; 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  severe  down- 
draft  or  turbulence  which  would  have 
forced  the  plane  to  crash. 

Fourth,  the  plane  was  generally  in  level 
flight,  but  approximately  1,700  feet  be- 
low the  appropriate  altitude  for  crossing 
this  peak.  The  plane's  instruments  seem 
to  have  been  working  normally. 

Fifth,  finally,  for  reasons  which  per- 
haps we  will  never  know,  the  flight  crew 
was  apparently  unaware  of  their  peril. 
Oiu-  information  is  that  the  crew  and 
passengers  never  knew  what  hit  them. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  92 
lives  in  this  year's  worst  domestic  air 
tragedy  and — it  pains  me  to  say  this — 
I  believe  that  that  loss  was  unnecessary. 
I  believe  that,  had  this  aircraft  carried 
a  ground  proximity  warning  system,  a 
timely  warning,  and  an  unmistakable 
one,  would  have  been  sounded  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  alert  the  pilot  to  avoid  the 
peak  of  this  mountain. 

This  is  a  strong  statement,  I  know,  but 
It  Is  based  on  ample  evidence.  Further- 
more, at  my  request,  members  of  my  staff 
flew  over  the  crash  site  in  a  plane  equip- 
ped with  a  GPWS  devices.  The  flight 
path  simulated,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
path  of  the  plane  which  crashed  on  Sun- 
day. I  am  advised  by  my  staff  that  as  the 
plane  approached  the  mountain,  retrac- 
ing the  steps  of  the  TWA  aircraft,  that 
approximately  14  seconds  before  the 
estimated  time  of  impact,  the  device 
sounded  its  alarm.  Even  half  of  this 
warning  time,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, would  have  been  more  than  ade- 
quate to  avoid  this  crash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  developed  a  pub- 
lic record  at  our  hearing  which,  to  my 
mind,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  doubts  as  to  the 
necessity  of  installing  this  device.  I  am 


now  publicly  calling  on  the  FAA  to  re- 
quire its  installation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  upon  the  airlines  to 
cooperate  fully  in  this  action.  We  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that  the  existing  in- 
ventories and  production  capacity  are 
sufficient  to  permit  rapid  deployment 
throughout  our  commercial  air  fleet. 

For  some  time,  the  device  has  been 
used  routinely  on  a  number  of  foreign  air 
carriers.  There  has  been  no  known  in- 
stance of  a  plane  equipped  with  a  ground 
proximity  warning  device  being  involved 
in  a  CFIT  type  crash.  Pan  American 
Airline,  despite  its  pressing  flnancial  dif- 
ficulties, has  announced  its  intention  of 
equipping  its  entire  fleet  with  this  device ; 
half  of  the  Pan  Am  planes  have  already 
been  so  eqiupped.  The  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  has  now  made  this  device  standard 
on  all  production-line  aircraft. 

Congress  has  equipped  the  FAA  with 
the  regulatory  authority  necessary  to 
take  the  action  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  here.  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
"Now  is  the  acceptable  time."  The  means 
are  at  hand  to  save  lives.  Let  us  use  them. 

I  include  the  following: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC,  December  2.  1974. 
Hon.  Alexander  P.  BtrrrERFiELD. 
AdministratOT,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor,     Department     of      Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  BtJTTERFiELD :  Following  the  Sub- 
committee's hearing  on  September  18.  1974, 
Inquiring  into  the  feasibility  of  requiring 
Ground  Proximity  Warning  Systems  (GPWS) 
on  all  commercial  aircraft.  I  wrote  you  asking 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  expedite  the 
FAA's  rulemaking  proceeding  in  this  matter. 
I  urged  you  to  shorten  the  time  for  public 
comment,  as  well  as  the  time  for  FAA  evalua- 
tion of  such  comments,  and  for  a  reduction 
of  compliance  time  should  a  rule  be  adopted 
requiring  Installation  of  such  a  device. 

You  thereafter  advised  me  by  letter  on 
October  1.  1974,  that  you  would  reduce  the 
tune  for  public  comment  on  the  FAA's  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (NPRM)  from  90 
days  to  60  days,  thus  ending  the  comment 
period  on  November  16.  rather  than  December 
16,  1974.  Moreover,  you  advised  that  the  FAA 
would  complete  Its  review  of  these  comments 
within  three  months  as  opposed  to  flve 
months  originally  planned.  Finally,  you  stated 
that  you  felt  the  proposed  18  months  Instal- 
lation period  could  not  be  reduced  and  may 
even  be  optimistic.  You  advised  that  you 
were  informed  by  your  technical  stafl'  that  a 
12-month  period  for  Installing  the  device 
would  not  be  realistic  based  on  previous  ex- 
perience with  regulatory  requirements  for 
other  warning  systems,  such  as  the  altitude 
Alerting  System. 

Yesterday.  92  persons  aboard  a  TWA  Boeing 
727  lost  their  lives  In  a  mountaintop  strike 
during  a  bad  weather  approach  for  landing 
at  Dulles  Airport.  As  you  know,  the  plane  had 
been  diverted  from  Its  intended  destination 
at  National  Airport  due  to  the  Inclement 
conditions. 

While  It  is  too  soon  to  positively  know  the 
cause  of  the  crash,  early  Indications  strongly 
suggest  that  poor  visibility  and  disorienta- 
tion resulting  from  the  bad  weather  could 
have  been  causative  factors.  It  Is  noted  that 
the  plane  crashed  Into  the  west  side  of  a 
mountahi  with  a  1,760  foot  elevation  ap- 
proximately 20  miles  west  of  Dulles.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  aircraft  do  not  descend 
to  the  1,800  foot  level  untU  within  six  miles 
west  of  the  airport.  Moreover,  there  were  no 


Indications  of  mechanical  difficulty.  It  would 
appear  from  this  information  that  a  GPWS 
may  have  provided  the  warning  necessary  to 
have  avoided  this  disaster. 

You  win  recall,  I  am  sure,  that  testimony 
at  the  Subcommittee  hearing  adduced  that 
over  50  percent  of  all  commercial  aviation 
accidents,  or  one  accident  every  20  days 
throughout  the  world,  Involve  controlled 
flight  into  terrain.  These  are  accidents  which 
occur  when  an  otherwise  airworthy  aircraft 
Is  inadvertently  flown  Into  the  ground  and 
they  result  from  such  causes  as  poor  visibil- 
ity, navigation  error,  visual  misconception. 
Instrument  misreading  and  confusion.  One 
industry  study  reveals  that  over  1.200  persons 
died  In  1972  and  1973  alone  from  this  kind  of 
accident. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  must  urge  you 
again  to  shorten  even  further  the  FAA's  pe- 
riod of  comment  evaluation.  The  agency  has 
had  more  than  sufficient  time  to  evaluate 
the  concept  as  well  as  "on  the  shelf"  equip- 
ment which  Is  available  for  installation. 

Furthermore,  I  must  strongly  urge  that  the 
FAA  consider  shortening  the  18-month  in- 
stallation period  once  the  riUe  requiring  the 
device  is  adopted.  In  your  letter  of  October  1, 
1974,  commenting  on  previous  experience 
with  the  altitude  alerting  device,  you  note 
that  the  compliance  period  had  to  be  ex- 
tended because  of  unforeseen  problems  In  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  Subcommittee  has  been  advised  by 
Sundstrand  Data  Control,  Inc.,  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  GPWS  presently  available,  that 
It  Is  not  production  limited.  It  would  appear 
that  Sundstrand  alone  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  12-month  compliance  period 
for  the  entire  domestic  carrier  fleet.  If  sub- 
sequent circumstances  appear  to  require  an 
extension  of  the  Installation  period,  that  Is 
the  proper  time  to  consider  it.  In  my  view, 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  an  unnecessarily 
negative  approach  when  lives  are  Involved 
and  I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  earliest 
feasible  compliance  period  based  on  current 
industry  Information  should  be  established. 

Please  advise  me  of  any  further  action  you 
Intend  to  take  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Haruey  O.  Staggehs. 

Chairman. 

depiultment  of  transportation. 
Fedekal  Aviation  Administration, 

Washington.  DC,  October  1. 1974. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staccers, 
Chairman,    Special    Subcommittee    on    In- 
vestigations 0/  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Hou»e  of 
Representatives,    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chaikman:  Thank  you  for  your 
September  19  letter.  I  share  yoiu-  t>ellef  that 
the  hearings  provided  a  useful  review  of 
the  present  capabilities  of  the  Ground 
Proximity  Warning  System  (GPWS)  and  the 
need  for  InstaUlng  it  on  all  commercial 
passenger  aircraft. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  over  Inappro- 
priate administrative  delay  and  wish  to  as- 
sure you  that  flnal  rulemaking  action  will 
be  taken  on  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Mak- 
ing (NPRM)  74-32  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  reviewed  the  necessity  for 
requiring  the  90-day  public  comment  pe- 
riod contained  In  the  Notice  and  agree  that 
60  days  should  provide  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  submit 
written  comments.  Consequently,  the  time 
period  for  submitting  comments  will  be  re- 
duced to  60  days.  In  addition,  we  plan  to 
complete  oiu*  review  of  these  comments 
within  three  months. 

As  desirable  as  it  may  be,  my  technical 
stafl  advises  me  that  a  12-month  period  for 
Installing  the  device  is  not  realistic  based 
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on  previous  experience  with  regulatory  re- 
quirements for  other  warning  systems,  such 
as  the  Altitude  Alerting  System.  For  ex- 
ample, several  manufacturers  eissured  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  that  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  a  relatively  simple  alti- 
tude alerting  device  would  be  available  for 
installation  during  the  30  months  allowed 
for  compliance.  The  effective  date  of  this 
rule  had  to  be  extended  because  of  unfore- 
seen problems  in  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  equipment.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  that  the  proposal  to  allow  18 
months  for  Installation  of  the  GPWS  may 
be  optimistic. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  (natter; 
and  if  I  can  be  of  further  servicej  please 
let  me  know.  { 

Sincerely,  j 

Alexander  P.  BuTTERTiELft, 

Administrator. 

Congress  of  the  United  Statfj, 
Washington,  DC.  September  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Alexander  P.  Butterfield, 
Administrator,    Federal    Aviation    Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Butterfield:  First  of  all,  let  me 
thank  you  and  your  staff  for  your  appear- 
ance before  the  Subcommittee  yesterday.  I 
believe  that  the  bearings  provided  a  useful 
review  of  the  present  capabilities  of  the 
Ground  Proximity  Warning  System,  and  the 
compelling  need  for  its  expeditious  Instal- 
lation on  all  commercial  passenger  aircraft. 
I  was  pleaced  to  note  that  you  affirmed  the 
FAA's  agreement  with  this  proposition,  and 
stated  the  agency's  position  in  favor  of  in- 
stallation. 

I  would  like  to  reaffirm,  however,  the  very 
serious  concern  which  I  expressed  yesterday 
during  the  hearing,  that  an  inappropriate 
administrative  delay  appears  to  be  in  pros- 
pect before  the  air  traveling  public  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  additional  safety 
which  this  device  provides.  Specifically,  I 
question  the  necessity  Oi  allowing  ninety 
days  to  receive  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule  requiring  installation  of  this  device. 
I  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
on  the  Subcommittee,  Congressman  Pickle, 
on  this  scor«  Having  already  gone  through 
an  tidvance  rulemaking  proceeding  last 
year — which  consumed  ninety  days  for  the 
submission  of  comments,  a  further  nine 
months  for  FAA  analysis  of  those  comments, 
and  a  further  five  month  period  during 
which  the  FAA  considered  the  staff  analysis 
and  recommendation  for  issuance  of  a  pro- 
posed rule — It  does  distress  me  that  we  seem 
on  the  verge  of  repeating  the  whole  admin- 
istrative process  all  over  again.  I  believe  that 
the  estimates  provided  to  us  by  your  staff, 
whereby  the  comments  would  not  be  re- 
quired until  December  16  with  FAA  analysis 
to  continue  on  until  April  of  next  year,  are 
Inappropriate  in  view  of  the  exhaustive  re- 
view of  the  GPWS  question  which  has  al- 
ready taken  place  in  the  industry  and  with- 
in the  FAA  Itself. 

I  was  very  pleased  and  encouraged  by  your 
statement  to  us  yesterday  that  you  will 
review  and  consider  shortening  the  an- 
nounced ninety-day  period  for  submission  of 
comments  on  this  question,  I  agree  with 
Congressman  Pickle's  suggestion  that  this 
period  be  shortened  to  no  more  than  sixty 
days.  Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  comments  to  be  received  by 
the  agency  In  response  to  its  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  will  add  substantially  to 
the  body  of  knowledge  already  In  hand.  On 
that  basis,  let  me  suggest  that  even  thirty 
days  would  seem  to  be  adequate  under  the 
circumstances. 

Secondly,  I  hope  that  the  estimate  given 
\xa  yesterday,  whereby  the  FAA  would  take 


five  months  to  review  the  comments  in  this 
latest  proceeding,  could  be  reduced  to  no 
more  than  three  months.  My  reasons  for 
urging  this  are  simply  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  a  matter  which  needs  to  be 
the  subject  of  exhaustive  research.  We  have  a 
device  presently  available  which  is  relatively 
Inexpensive  and  which  can  be  manufactured 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  for  rapid  de- 
ployment within  the  commercial  air  fleet. 

Finally,  I  must  question  the  18-month 
period  which  the  proposed  rule  allows  for  in- 
stallation of  the  device.  On  the  basis  of  our 
information.  It  seems  to  me  that  12  months 
would  be  an  ample  period  of  time.  Again,  I 
concur  with  Mr,  Pickle's  recommendation  to 
you  on  this  point. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  considerations,  I 
urge  you  to  announce  through  the  Federal 
Register  that  the  period  for  submission  of 
comments  has  been  reduced — at  the  leawt — to 
sixty  days.  Since  the  NPRM  appeared  only 
four  days  ago,  this  amendment  by  the  FAA 
could  not  work  a  hardship  on  any  Interested 
party  desiring  to  submit  comments.  Secondly, 
I  urge  you  to  amend  the  proposed  rule  itself 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  12-montb  installation, 
rather  than  18  months  as  presently  provided. 
Finally,  I  urge  that  FAA's  administrative 
review  of  the  comments  on  the  proposed  rule 
be  held  to  no  longer  than  three  months 
rather  than  five  montts,  which  was  the 
estimate  we  had  yesterday. 

If  you  concur  in  these  recommendations. 
It  will  result  in  cutting  at  least  nine  months 
from  the  process.  In  view  of  the  statistics 
showing  the  rate  at  which  CFIT  accidents 
occur,  this  reduction  in  time  could  have  a 
bi^n'tlcant  effect  on  air  safety. 

Please  advise  me  of  the  action  you  Intend 
to  take  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Harley  O.  Staggers. 

Chairinan. 


PUERTO  Rir-O.  THK  LAROKST  TM- 
PORTER  OP  RICE  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

I  Mr.  BENITEZ  asked  and  was  given 
pemils.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  dlstin;Tuished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  commend  the  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday  in  granting  a 
rule  ;or  H.R.  15263.  the  Rice  Act  of  1974, 
which  permits  action  on  this  project  at 
this  time,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
leadership. 

I  urge  the  leadership  to  place  this  bill 
on  the  calendar  for  House  action  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can,  in  this  Congress,  pat^s  this 
bill  facilitating  increased  production  of 
rice,  and  hopefully  lowering  the  price 
consumers  must  pay  for  it. 

As  the  representative  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
this  project  and  in  the  speediest  possible 
action  relative  to  it.  Puerto  Rico  Is  the 
largest  off-shore  market  for  U.o.  rice. 
Puerto  Ricans  consume  per  capita  on  an 
average  of  140  pounds  per  year,  tv/ice 
as  much  as  any  State  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Prices  in  Puer- 
to Rico  are  presently  excessively  high  be- 
cause of  shortages  and  they  create  an 
added  burden  on  our  already  overbur- 
dened society  because  of  the  impact  of 


imemployment  and  of  inflation  and  of 
recession,  and  now  of  strikes.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1973,  the  rice  in  Puerto 
Rico  was  13  cents;  now  it  Is  35  cents.  It 
is  anUcipated  that  unless  a  bill  of  this 
type  is  approved,  the  price  will  rise  again 
significantly. 

However.  I  must  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  a  wider  sense  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  overall  problem  of  scarcity 
and  hunger  throughout  the  world.  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world  today  are 
suffering  from  famine.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  demand  for 
food,  and  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  responsibility  of  growing  food  to 
meet  not  only  our  own  increasing  needs, 
but  also  to  help  produce  for  consumers 
abroad.  This  Congress,  and  particularly 
this  House  of  Representatives,  has  with- 
stood the  most  difficult  trials  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  ability  to  deal  with  the 
gravest  crisis  of  internal  revision  and 
governance  is  now  transformed  into  a 
new  challenge  of  priorities:  Food  for 
mankind.  I  am  persuaded  that  sooner 
or  later  the  issue  of  world  scarcity  of 
food  will  be  faced  in  the  United  States 
and  by  the  United  States — not  by  the 
United  States  alcxie,  but  under  the  tech- 
nological leadership  and  understanding 
cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  the  labors  of  this 
93d  Congress  draw  to  a  close,  the  record 
of  achievements  already  made  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  rapid  attention  to  and 
resolution  of  this  particular  issue  deal- 
ing with  the  one  commodity  that 
throughout  the  world,  underdevelored 
and  developing  alike,  is  regarded  tis  the 
essentail  food  of  the  poor:  rice. 

The  acreage  allotments  set  up  under 
the  rice  program  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  20  years,  and  managed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  have  become 
anachronistic.  They  were  instituted  dur- 
ing a  time  of  surplus  production  to  pro- 
tect prices  for  rice  growers  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  we  all  know  to  oui-  cost, 
the  situation  has  drastically  changed 
from  one  of  surplus  to  one  of  gi-eat  and 
pressing  need.  For  this  reason,  the  rice 
program  needs  desperately  the  modifica- 
tions provided  in  this  bill. 


WE    MUST    OPEN    THE    ELK    HILLS 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  evei-y  day  we 
read  in  our  newspapers  about  the  Arabs 
and  the  Shah  buying  up  our  industi-y 
and  land. 

They  tried  recently  to  buy  Into  Lock- 
heed, our  biggest  defense  contractor. 

They  are  already  bankrolling  Grum- 
man, another  large  defense  contractor. 

They  are  buying  into  our  oil  compa- 
nies. 

They  are  buying  American  property. 

Why? 

Because  we  are  buying  billions  of  dol- 
lar of  oil  from  them  at  their  exorbitant 
prices. 
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They  are  using  these  billions  in  profits 
to  buy  America. 

We  must  reduce  our  oil  imports. 

The  best  way  Ls  to  conserve  our  fuel 
needs  and  develop  our  own  oil  resources. 

The  biggest  untapped  reserve  in  the 
contiguous  United  States  is  at  Elk  HilLs 
in  CaUfomia. 

We  can  save  $1  billion  each  year— 
300,000  barrels  a  day— by  developing  the 
Elk  Hills  field. 

But  the  Navy  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee  are  blocking  development. 

They  are  damaging  the  national  in- 

We  must  immediately  open  up  Elk 
Hills  and  plan  for  developing  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
what  happened  about  a  year  ago  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  a  resolution  from  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  Elk  Hills.  The 
Senate  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  and 
the  Senate  itself  reacted  with  dispatch 
and  sent  a  resolution  to  this  body  com- 
plying with  that  request.  But  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  done 
nothing  in  this  matter. 

More  recently,  Pi'esident  Ford  on  No- 
vember 26  made  the  same  request.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  still  is 
not  acting. 

The  Committee  on  the  Interior  today 
has  pending  before  it  a  bill  *H.R.  16800) 
which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  juris- 
diction over  the  naval  oil  reserves  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is 
where  it  should  be. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  First,  because 
our  energj'  needs  are  so  great  today,  they 
are  vital,  they  are  so  critical  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxur>-  as  a  nation  of 
going  ahead  with  our  energy  pursuits 
with  one  part  of  our  Government  going 
one  way,  and  another  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment going  the  other  way.  We  can- 
not afford  a  luxury  of  this  kind  any 
longer. 

Second,  the  Interior  Department  has 
th»»  expertise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tradi- 
tionally the  Interior  Department's  job 
has  always  been  to  administer  the  min- 
erals and  the  resources  of  this  Nation. 
The  job  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  to  have  our  fighting  ships  ready,  our 
airplanes  ready,  our  military  personnel 
ready,  and  our  equipment  ready  to  fight 
wars  to  protect  the  United  States.  Its 
job  is  not  to  handle  the  energy  reserves 
and  resources  of  this  Nation. 

Besides  the  most  obvious  reasons,  why 
is  development  of  Elk  Hills  opposed  by 
the  Navy?  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  as  fair 
as  I  possibly  can  on  this  subject,  and  I 
will  attempt  to  explain  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  what  I  think  their  rationale 
is.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Navy  say.  in  effect,  that  we  need 
these  resei-ves  for  a  possible  future 
emergency  of  a  wartime  nature.  They 
say  we  need  those  reserves  imder  the 
ground  in  Elk  Hills  for  possible  future 
military  needs. 

Now.  let  me  remind  you  of  a  most  im- 
portant point:  Id  case  of  war,  the  mili- 
tary has  first  priority  to  every  fuel  re- 
source and  al!  the  fuel  of  this  Nation's  oil. 


gas.  and  anything  else  that  they  need 
in  the  way  of  ships,  airplanes,  and  equip- 
ment. They  get  first  call  before  the  civil- 
ians do  anyway,  so  having  their  own  re- 
serves is  not  a  valid  argument. 

When  we  analyze  that,  there  is  really 
no  more  need  for  the  Navy  to  have  an  oil 
reserve  than  there  is  for  the  Army,  for 
the  Air  Force,  or  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
have  one.  none  of  which  do  have  their 
own  reserves.  If  we  need  to  have  a  re- 
sei-ve.  if  we  have  a  need  to  set  aside  a 
petrolexmi  reserve,  then  it  should  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  tlie  President  and 
the  Interior  Department  or  the  Congress. 
It  should  not  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  part  of  the  armed  services;  that  is  not 
their  job. 

Setting  aside  a  reserve,  and  detennin- 
ing  which  part  is  going  to  be  used  by  this 
N?tion  and  which  part  will  not  be  used, 
is  the  job  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  not  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  our  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Tlie  most  important  feature  of  this  is, 
of  course,  that  the  military  gets  a  fair 
.shHke  of  the  production,  if  it  is  needed, 
and  that  the  civilian  sector  does  also. 

I  might  say  right  here,  parentlietically, 
that  current  production  in  the  United 
States  is  about  11  million  barrels  a  day. 
In  case  of  war,  the  most  that  the  military 
would  need  would  be  2  million  barrels  a 
day,  so  the  Nation  has  more  than  ade- 
quate production  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  military. 

Now,  let  me  just  explore  for  a  minute 
the  question  of  emergency  use.  The  Navy 
.says  they  must  have  this  field  for  emer- 
gency use.  Let  me  ask  the  Members  this 
question:  Had  they  needed  the  field  last 
vear,  was  it  ready  for  emergency  use? 
Elk  Hills  was  not.  The  most  it  could  pro- 
duce right  now  would  be  60,000  barrels 
a  day.  this  from  a  field  where  maximum 
capacity  is  about  300.000  barrels  a  day. 

Why  can  no  more  now  be  pi-oduced? 
Because  the  tank  fittings  are  not  in 
shape;  the  pipelines  are  not  in  .shape: 
not  enough  wells  have  been  drilled;  and 
because  the  tank.s  and  pipelines  are  not 

One  can  fly  over  Elk  Hills,  which  I 
have  done  a  number  of  times,  and  look 
down  and  see  the  big  tanks  there  with 
big  holes  in  them.  I  think  it  is  disgrace- 
ful the  way  In  which  this  field  has  sup- 
posedly been  kept  for  emei-gency  use. 
It  would  take  the  Navy  3  years  to  get 
that  field  up  to  an  MER  of  300,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  which  it  should  be  and  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing. 

Now,  what  is  so  important  about  open- 
ing Elk  Hills  right  now?  This  is  the  crux 
of  this  matter.  The  importance  of  open- 
ing Elk  Hills  light  now  is  timing.  Timing 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  we 
have  a  balance-of-payments  deficit,  a 
very  substantial  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  We  could  in  a  year's  time  at  300,- 
000  barrels  a  day,  multiplying  that  out 
at  $10  a  barrel,  come  out  with  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  which  could  be  used  to 
help  offset  our  balance  of  payments. 

Immediate  production  in  the  Elk  Hills 
area  is  the  only  place  in  the  Nation 
where  we  could  do  this.  If  the  President 


wants  production,  which  he  does,  and 
wants  to  build  up  production  as  rapidly 
as  he  can,  there  is  no  other  single  place 
in  the  whole  United  States  that  could 
increase  our  domestic  production  300,000 
barrels  inside  of  3  years.  There  is  no 
other  answer  to  that  except  to  purchase 
foreign  oil.  We  have  no  ability  to  start 
from  scratch  today  and  in  3  years  to 
build  300,000  barrels  a  day  except  in  Elk 
Hills. 

If  we  drill  offshore  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, or  anywhere  else,  it  will  be  10 
years  before  we  get  300,000  barrels  per 
day,  before  we  get  that  amount  of  pro- 
duction. If  we  go  to  Alaska,  it  will  be  at 
least  7  or  8  years. 

We  can  turn  Elk  Hills  on  in  3  years. 
Just  think  what  that  would  do  for  oui- 
balance  of  payments.  Just  think  what 
that  would  do  for  our  energy  needs. 

The  time  for  setting  up  reserves  for 
future  needs  is  not  now.  Maybe  at  a  fu- 
ture date,  but  not  now.  Now  is  when  we 
need  to  bring  ourselves  up  again  to  where 
we  can  compete  and  where  we  can  gain 
on  our  balance  of  payments,  where  we 
can  stop  buying  all  of  this  Arab  oil. 

In  California  today,  Califomians  are 
buying  250,000  barrels  a  day  of  Arab  oil. 
Elk  Hills  produces  300,000  barrels  a  day, 
if  you  develop  it  to  its  most  efficient  level. 
Elk  Hills  could  completely  eliminate  Arab 
production  for  California. 

Secretary  Morton,  under  President 
Ford's  suggestion,  has  said  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  our  imports 
by  1  miUion  barrels  a  day.  Elk  HiUs  could 
produce  30  percent  of  that. 

I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  this  evening 
that  Elk  Hills  is  the  total  answer  to  our 
energy  problems.  That  would  be  foolish. 

I  can  just  give  you  some  figures.  We  have 

II  million  barrels  a  day  of  production  in 
this  Nation,  approximately.  We  have  a 
demand  of  about  17  miUion  barrels  a  day, 
so  we  have  a  shortfall  of  about  6  million 
barrels  a  day.  I  do  not  say  that  Elk  Hills 
could  cure  it,  by  far,  but  we  can  certainly 
make  a  substantial  step  toward  curing 
it  which  we  are  not  doing  right  now. 
Developing  Elk  Hills  would  be  a  real  step 
toward  solving  the  problem,  and  then 
we  could  take  the  money  from  that  pro- 
duction, a  billion  dollars  a  year,  perhaps, 
and  use  it  for  finding  new  oil  fields,  find- 
ing new  .sources  of  energy.  This  would  be 
the  more  sensible  approach,  rather  than 
sitting  on  reserves  right  when  we  need 
them. 

Let  me  speak  about  the  economics  ol 
that  a  bit.  The  balance  of  payments,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  would  be  fav- 
orably effected  by  nearly  a  biUion  dol- 
lars a  year.  Elk  Hills  would  decrease  our 
unfavorable  balance  by  that  much. 

Let  me  explain  one  other  fact.  We 
have,  according  to  most  estimates,  about 
3  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  underneath  the 
ground  at  Elk  Hills,  possibly  5  bUlion 
barrels.  That  is  the  best  estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that  a  few  Con- 
gressmen left  here  not  too  long  ago  and 
went  to  Port  Knox.  Afterwards  they  were 
talking  about  how  they  were  awed  at  the 
sight  of  $13  billion  worth  of  gold  setting 
in  Fort  Knox.  I  would  like  to  see  those 
same  Conipressmen  go  to  Elk  Hills  and 
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stand  on  the  Elk  Hills  dome.  There  they 
would  realize  that  they  were  near  about 
$30  biUion  to  $50  billion  worth  of  oil— 
billlMis  of  dollars  worth  of  Black  Gold 
which  they  would  be  standing  on,  oil  that 
Ls  of  tremendous  value  to  our  Nation. 

I  will  parenthetically  say  to  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  environment, 
that  Elk  Hills  Is  the  only  area  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  In  the  Nation,  I  might  say, 
where  an  oil  derrick  would  add  favorably 
to  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  some 
argiunents  made  that  we  can  turn  our 
back  on  this  situation.  I  say  we  cannot, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  in  Congress 
each  represent  constituents  and  taxpay- 
ers. Can  we  say  to  them  that  we  aie  pro- 
tecting the  assets  of  the  taxpayers  when 
we  know  that,  at  $10  a  barrel,  we  are  not 
acting  with  any  plan  or  any  program  and 
we  know  we  are  not  properly  utilizing 
$30  billion  to  $50  billion  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' assets  by  just  letting  it  set  there  and 
letting  it  rot? 

When  we  need  oil  so  badly  today,  how 
can  we  face  them  and  say  that  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing? 

I  appreciate  that  3  years  ago  or  4  years 
ago,  with  oil  at  $3  a  barrel,  it  did  not 
make  so  much  difference.  But  today  oil 
Is  $10  a  barrel.  We  must  begin  thinking 
about  a  responsible  plan  to  solve  this 
problem. 

There  have  been  some  arguments  that 
Standard  Oil  owns  some  property  in  the 
middle  of  Elk  Hills  and,  therefore,  that 
we  should  not  increase  the  production  at 
Elk  Hills  because  Standard  may  make 
some  money.  Well.  Standard  does  own  20 
percent  of  the  Elk  Hills  field.  However, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  Navy,  meaning 
the  taxpayers,  own  80  percent.  The 
American  people  own  80  percent.  If  we 
increase  the  production  of  oil  at  Elk 
Hills,  sure.  Standard  makes  a  little,  but 
the  taxpayers  make  80  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  20  percent  for  Standard.  We 
would  make  considerably  more  money 
than  Standard  would,  and  this  money 
could  certainly  be  used  by  this  Nation 
right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclasion,  let  me  cite 
something  that  Arthur  Burns  oaid  re- 
cently. He  said : 

We  cannot  afford  continuing  bviylng  oil 
from  foreign  sources  at  the  rate  we  are  going 
now.  If  we  continue  ttaU,  this  will  roEUlt  in  a 
massive  redistribution  of  the  political  and 
economic  power  of  the  world.  This  Is  a  dan- 
gerous Implication  for  the  United  States.  Oil 
exporting  countries  have  taken  In  $75  billion 
m  oil  revenues  from  the  total  world.  The  U.S. 
contribution  to  this  has  ben  $23  billion  of 
revenue  to  the  oil  exporting  countries. 

By  1975  they  predict  that  figure  will 
be  .$100  billion. 

I  am  saying  that  we  can  do  something 
about  this,  and  can  do  something  about 
It  right  now,  which  will  make  a  substan- 
tial difference  to  this  Nation  in  the 
future. 

We  would  see  an  effect  on  the  balance 
of  pajmicnts  of  $1  billion.  Tills  would 
eas'*  the  Immediate  energy  needs.  We 
must  remember  that  we  desperately  need 
energy  now.  Ten  years  from  now,  it  Is 
not  going  to  make  that  much  difference. 
We  need  this  oil  now,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  where  we  can  get  such  a  large 
quantity  within  3  years.  Obviously  this 


would  greatly  bolster  our  economy.  With 
those  three  factors  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
but  that  we  should  go  out  of  this  Cham- 
ber with  enthusiasm,  determined  to  get 
that  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  get  It  out 
on  the  floor  so  that  we  can  use  this  oil 
right  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  time  to  wait 
This  energy  crisis  is  getting  worse  and 
worse ;  our  balance  of  payments  is  getting 
worse  and  worse.  We  will  be  in  trouble  If 
we  do  not  react  now. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
yielding. 

Certainly  I  think  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
I  feel.  hov;ever.  that  the  oil  In  the  Elk 
Hills  reservoir  Is  probably  not  enough 
to  meet  our  needs.  It  is  really  only  one- 
fifty  third,  as  I  figure  it,  of  what  we  need 
each  day.  But  it  wiU  be  that  much. 

We  ase  17.7  million  barrels  a  day,  and 
300,000  barrels  would  be  approximately 
one-flf  ty  third  of  the  amount.  Of  course, 
that  would  be  that  much  more,  as  I  have 
stated.  However,  we  must  launch  an  at- 
tack immediately,  we  must  start  inunedi- 
ately  toward  conservation  of  oil  in  this 
coimtry. 

This  year  we  will  spend  $24  billion.  We 
will  send  to  Arabian  countries  that  much 
in  money.  $24  billion  In  this  year.  Of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  says, 
soon  Arabian  countries  will  have  all  the 
money  there  is.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  BELL.  Let  me  point  out  one  thing: 
The  gentleman  said  that  it  is  a  small 
amoimt. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  But  basically,  remember, 
that  is  $1  billion  toward  offsetting  bal- 
ance of  payments.  If  we  get  300,000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  production,  one  can  figure 
out  mathematically  that  this  ends  up  at 
$1  billion  a  year  of  Income  for  the  United 
States.  That  affects  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  the  tune  of  a  lot  of  dollars.  That 
Ls  an  improvement. 

What  this  Nation  should  then  do  is 
to  use  that  money  to  find  new  production. 
That  money  could  help  uncover  new 
fields  that  would  be  capable  of  produc- 
ing 30  billion  barrels  over  many  years. 
There  is  the  30-biUioa-barrel  field  which 
we  have  in  Alaska. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  offshore  drill- 
ing concept,  but  there  are  some  people 
who  want  to  go  offshore.  The  Federal 
Government  Itself  could  finance  some  of 
that,  could  set  aside  the  areas  for  explo- 
ration and  geophysical  work,  and  find 
where  those  possible  oil  fields  are.  They 
could  delineate  them.  Then  they  could 
turn  around  and  talk  to  the  major  oil 
companies  about  bidding  on  them,  and 
they  could  have  tremendous  royalties, 
something  like  98  percent,  from  the  oil 
companies. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  with  $1  billion  a  year, 
including  the  studying  of  further  re- 
sources and  tlie  finding  of  new  sources  of 
oil. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  he  Is  arithmetically  cor- 


rect in  that  we  would  save  $1  billion  a 
year.  Certainly  I  am  all  for  it. 

I  feel  we  should  talk  about  not  only 
that,  but  we  must  spur  the  program  of 
conservation  immediately.  We  are  going 
too  slowly  about  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
conservation  of  gasoline  for  cars  or  con- 
servation in  general? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Conservation  of  gasoline 
for  our  cars,  and  oil  all  through  our 
country.  It  must  be  started  at  once,  and 
we  must  develop  further  sources  of  en- 
ergy. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  today 
thTt  coal  offers  a  great  source  of  energy. 

Mr.  BELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CARTER.  And  we  must  start  Im- 
mediately to  do  something  about  extract- 
ing gasoline  from  coal.  We  are  being  lax 
and  slow  in  developing  our  potential  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  completely  agree  with  the 
gentleman  witli  respect  to  coal.  We  have 
to  do  more  for  the  development  of  coal, 
but  this  gives  us  the  wherewithal  to  do 
some  additional  research.  We  ere  chock 
full  of  research  projects,  with  all  the 
money  coming  out  of  our  Treasury. 
Therefore.  $1  billion  a  year  additional 
revenues  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  certainly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman,  and  this  Is  a 
good  place  at  which  to  start,  at  which  to 
launch  an  attack. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Kktch- 
tJM).  who  is  doing  a  tremendoasly  out- 
standing job  In  working  with  us  on  this 
project.  The  district  that  he  represents 
contains  the  famous  Elk  Hills  field,  and 
he  has  been  fighting  this  battle  for  a 
good  many  years  and  deserves  tremen- 
dous commendation. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  congratulate  him  and 
thank  him  for  taking  this  opportunity 
through  a  special  order  to  discuss  this 
project. 

I  think  for  me  to  speak  at  length  would 
be  repetitious.  I  have  spoken  practically 
every  day  of  last  year,  not  one,  but  many 
speeches,  concerning  this  subject  during 
the  energy  crisis. 

Some  people  think  recently  that  It  has 
passed,  but  In  truth.  It  has  not  passed  at 
all. 

During  that  period  I  introduced  a  re- 
.solution  and  over  100  Members  of  this 
House  from  both  parties  cosponsored  the 
resolution,  which  would  have  released  the 
oil  from  Elk  Hills. 

The  argument  is  perpetually  made  by 
some  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  some  among  our  various  constit- 
uencies that  drawing  off  Elk  Hills  and 
putting  It  into  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior would  seriously  jeopardize  our  de- 
fense efforts. 

I  submit  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Elk  Hills  was  established 
on  the  second  of  September  of  1921. 
Since  that  period  Elk  Hills  has  been  uti- 
lized only— and  we  have,  I  submit,  been 
through  several  emergencies — only  been 
utilized  once  during  World  War  n.  Dur- 
ing that  period  we  drew  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60,000  barrels  per  day. 
Under  an  act  passed  in  1950  during  the 
Korean  emergency  the  military  had  the 
right,  and  still  has  the  emergency  power 
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to  draw  a  priority  on  the  oil  supplies  or 
the  energy  supplies  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  submit  that  that  is  quite  a  good 
thing  to  do.  However,  this  particular 
field,  which  is  In  my  district,  could  not. 
through  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
be  utilized  in  the  event  of  a  conventional 
emergency.  If  the  emergency  is  not  con- 
ventional—a nuclear  war — what  we  say 
here  today  would  be  academic.  But  imder 
a  conventional  emergency  this  field  could 
not  be  brought  into  any  kind  of  produc- 
tion in  time  to  really  do  any  beneficial 
good.  This  field  today.  If  It  were  open  and 
if  the  oil  wells  could  flow,  we  could  move 
only  10,000  barrels  a  day  under  the  very 
shaky  pipeline  system  that  now  exists. 

I  submit  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  says  concerning  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  concerning  the 
energy  crisis  as  It  applies  to  this  field 
is  correct. 

This  field  should  be  opened,  and  the 
proceeds  arising  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  should  be  utilized  to  ex- 
plore, open,  and  develop  the  enormous 
reser\'es  that  we  have  in  tlie  great  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  now  known  as  PET-4. 

Additionally,  although  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  differ  slightly,  I 
feel,  of  com-se,  that  we  should  pursue 
and  continue  our  offshore  drilling  all 
over  the  United  States,  not  just  off  the 
coast  of  Santa  Barbara. 

I  again  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  taking  this  time.  I  would  also  indi- 
cate to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Members 
that  I  totally  support  the  concept  of  the 
bill  we  ai-e  discussing.  Certainly  if  we  do 
not  take  action  in  these  waning  days  of 
the  second  session  of  the  93d  Congress, 
then  it  should  be  the  No.  1  priority  for 
the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress— 
and  I  do  not  mean  at  the  end  of  the  94th 
Congress — I  mean  in  the  first  3  months. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  there  Is  one  point  I 
would  like  to  emphasize:  WiUi  the 
proper  approach  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  or  with  an  aggressive  ap- 
proach, we  could  put  this  field  in  order 
Inside  of  perhaps  3  years. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  yes.  by  all  means.  I 
visited  the  field  just  recently,  as  did  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  We  even  have  a 
little  refinery  that  has  never  turned  a 
wheel.  I  would  say  very  safely  that  with- 
in 3  years  this  field  could  be  brought  Into 
total  production. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee  in  which  the  bill,  H.R. 
16800.  originated.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  has  been  doing  a  terrific  Job  In 
trying  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  Is  one  of  the  main  leaders  in 
the  fight  to  reopen  Elk  Hills. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
n.end  the  gentleman  for  his  terrific  lead- 
ership and  his  diligence  In  pursuing  the 
need  for  opening  Elk  Hills. 

The  biU.  HJl.  16800.  has  cleared  the 
subcommittee,  and  has  been  reported  out 


favoi'ably  to  the  full  committee.  It  does 
contain  a  provision  permitting  or  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
consultation  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  devise  and  formulate  a  plan  for 
opening  Elk  HUls  to  full  production. 

The  plan  would  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  either  body  coxild  reject  It.  If 
so,  that  would  be  the  end  of  that  par- 
ticular proposal  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  But  if  neither  body  of  Congress 
rejected  the  plan,  the  Secretary  then 
would  be  authorized  to  start  procedures 
utilizing  tliat  plan  for  the  development 
of  Elk  Hills. 

This  section  of  the  bill  H.R.  16300  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  plan  for  studying  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  As  the  section  is  worded 
in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would  not  be 
able  to  implement  that  plan  but  would 
have  to  wait.  In  the  case  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  In  Alaska,  until  a 
later  time  after  Congress  had  acted  upon 
a  specific  direction  for  exploration  on 
that  part  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
that  Is  In  the  naval  petrolevun  reserve. 

I  think  It  Is  helpful  to  think  back  to 
the  time  in  this  country  when  these  re- 
serves, this  concept  of  military  reserves, 
was  turned  over  to  the  Navy.  The  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal  In  the  twenties  was  a 
reason  for  striping  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  reserves  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
Navy.  However,  the  results  of  Navy  con- 
trol over  Naval  Petroleimi  Reserves  1.  2, 
and  3.  Teapot  Etome.  Buena  Vista  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Elk  Hills,  Is  that  their  rec- 
ord of  protection  or  development,  which- 
ever side  one  wants  to  look  to,  has  not 
been  outstanding.  There  is  not  much  oil 
left  in  Teapot  Dome  now.  It  is  hardly 
worth  being  resei-ved.  what  little  bit  is 
left  there.  There  Is  not  much  oil  left  In 
Buena  Vista  either.  It  is  not  worthy  of 
being  called  a  reserve  any  more.  Neither 
one  is. 

In  the  case  of  Elk  Hills,  we  have  a 
serious  problem.  The  Navy  ofiBcials  tes- 
tified at  length  before  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  early  this  year.  We  asked 
them  to  explain  the  reports  of  migration 
or  drainage  from  the  field.  The  Navy  of- 
ficials assured  us  that  they  had  taken 
steps  to  stop  the  migration  or  drainage 
of  the  oil  from  the  field  within  the  nav- 
al petroleum  reserve  to  outside  that 
field.  Naturally,  the  companies,  princi- 
pally Standard  Oil  of  California,  that 
have  producing  wells  outside  of  the  re- 
serve, outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
resei-ve,  are  going  to  continue  to  pump 
that  oil.  It  Is  their  oil.  If  there  Is  mi- 
gration or  drainage  that  accumulates  to 
their  wells,  they  are  by  practice  and  by 
law  going  to  reap  the  benefits  of  that 
oil. 

The  urgency  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  Congressman  Bell,  has  described 
regarding  our  balance  of  paymeni,s.  our 
fight  against  inflation,  the  need  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  is  patently  true. 
Obviously  it  is  tine.  There  can  bo  .no 
argimients  on  those  points.  If  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  feel  that,  yes,  it  is 
logical  to  have  a  re.serve,  to  set  aside 
where  we  do  not  touch  the  oil.  this  is 
the  wrong  place.  Elk  Hills  is  the  wrong 


place  for  that.  That  migration  and  drain- 
age Is  a  very  real  factor.  It  Is  there. 

It  Is  there.  All  the  assurances  of  the 
Navy  of  controlling  it  now  may  or  may 
not  be  the  final  word  on  It.  It  is  dis- 
puted. The  facts  as  they  present  them 
are  disputed.  The  experts  In  the  engi- 
neering field  dealing  with  petroleum  tell 
us  there  are  no  stable  fields  once  they 
have  been  opened.  It  does  not  work  that 
way.  Drainage  invariably  happens. 

But  for  those  citizens  of  this  country 
who  believe,  yes,  we  must  set  aside  a  re- 
serve and  must  have  something  we  will 
not  touch  and  must  leave  it  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  say  to  all  of  them  very  sincerely, 
forget  about  Elk  Hills.  It  does  not  work 
that  way.  Look  to  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  Dur- 
ing the  time  now  when  we  so  urgently 
need  additional  oil,  take  it  from  Elk  Hills, 
take  it  now  before  we  lose  it  to  drainage 
or  migration,  and  it  will  supply  the  300,- 
000  barrels  a  day  pumped  every  day  on 
all  of  the  days  of  the  year  for  quite  a 
few  years,  and  dming  that  time  let  the 
country  and  all  the  citizens  review  what 
we  have  In  Alaska  In  Navy  Petroleimi  Re- 
serve No.  4  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  re- 
view what  we  have  there,  review  this 
whole  idea,  this  whole  concept  of  hold- 
ing oil  In  reserve  for  the  future,  be- 
cause that  vast  field  there,  apart  from 
what  Is  being  developed  at  Valdez  which 
Is  not  In  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
and  the  other  points  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope,  that  field  Is  stable  and  It  has  not 
been  tapped  and  we  can  explore  and  see 
what  we  have  there  and  get  some  idea, 
some  concept  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
reserve  in  that  Federal  petroleum 
reserve. 

Then  we  can  decide  whether  we  want 
in  the  future  to  keep  it  locked  up  there 
or  if  it  will  be  in  our  national  interest 
to  develop  that  also. 

Besides  all  the  other  urgencies  for 
getting  oil  now,  the  hard  fact  of  life  is 
that  Canada  told  us  during  the  past  few 
days  that  they  are  cutting  very  shortly 
the  amount  of  oil  that  they  will  sell  to 
this  country.  Very  shortly  they  will  re- 
duce the  oil  that  they  will  sell  to  us 
by  one-third  and  that  just  happens  to 
be  about  330,000  barrels  a  day.  We  can- 
not even  see  that  during  the  next  few 
months  unless  we  tap  Elk  Hills.  I  think 
we  had  better.  I  really  beUeve  it  is  In 
our  national  Interest. 

I  think  the  plan  that  Is  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  If  we 
adopt  H.R.  16800  as  It  is  written  now, 
that  plan  that  is  submitted  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Elk  Hills  will  contain,  I 
believe,  a  proposal  to  put  out  the  pro- 
duction Ml  the  basis  of  competitive  bids. 
And  Standard  Oil  of  CaUfomla  which 
owns  part  of  the  unitized  field  will  not 
be  allowed  to  bid.  It  will  have  to  be  a 
third  group. 

Then  we  can  review  the  competitive 
bids  and  see  whether  it  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  we  will  not  have  any  swin- 
dle and  we  will  not  have  any  cheating. 
The  public  property  will  be  protected. 

Contained  with  that  also  I  would  as- 
sume in  any  prudent  plan  would  be  the 
means  of  transporting  the  oil  from  the 
field  to  the  refineries.  That  also  would 
be  done  in  the  pubUc  Interest  so  that 
small  independent  refineries  would  have 
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the  opportunity  to  bid  on  that  bll,  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  reason  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  setup  of  oil  pro- 
duction and  oil  supplies  for  this  country, 
that  we  maintain  the  smaller  Independ- 
ent oil  companies  and  the  smsdler  inde- 
pendent refineries.  California  has  a  fine 
number  of  Independent  companies  and 
independent  refineries  and  we  want  to 
keep  them  in  business  and  we  want  to 
know  that  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  this  oil  competitively 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  re«dize 
this  crude  and  enhance  their  staying  in 
business. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  taking  this  time  to 
acquaint  the  Membership  of  the  House, 
to  provide  this  information  that  Is  so 
vitally  necessary  if  we  are  truly  going  to 
respond  quickly  to  satisfy  the  energy 
needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  cogent  and  in- 
telligent discussion  of  this  problem  and 
ray  that  I  certainly  hope  that  he  and 
others  will  continue  in  the  effort  to  bring 
this  bill  out  onto  the  House  floor.  Let 
me  give  all  Members  a  chance  to  hear 
and  debate  this  matter  and  then  make  a 
determination  as  a  Congress,  rather  than 
bottling  it  up  in  some  committee, 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  genjtleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  He  has  very  cogently 
and  thoroughly  made  a  case  to  resolve  it 
along  the  lines  so  eloquently  urged  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell). 

I  support  him  in  his  discharge  petition. 
I  continue  to  support  him  in  the  efforts 
he  is  making. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  a  disconnected  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Sp«aker,  I 
thank  the  genleman  for  yielding  and  I 
Join  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  leadership  In  this  battle. 

I  might  point  out,  the  first  legislative 
act  that  I  participated  in  after  ray  elec- 
tion last  March  was  the  signing  of  a 
discharge  petition  to  get  this  bill  out  on 
the  floor  so  we  could  debate  it  and  hope- 
fully pass  it. 

People  aften  ask  me,  what  cah  Con- 
gress do  about  inflation,  especially  in  the 
short  time  remaining  in  the  93^  Con- 
gress? I 

I  have  responded  that  one  thing  we 
certainly  could  do  would  be  a  very  simple 
thing.  It  would  take  just  a  few  votes  In 
the  right  committee  so  we  could  discuss 
and  debate  it :  that  would  be  the  passage 
of  the  Elk  Hills  legislation,  because  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  that 
would  greatly  contribute  to  our  economic 
stability.  It  would  tend  to  redvce  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  put  us 
well  ahead  In  the  fight  to  secure  in- 
dependence. 


I  have  called  for  the  opening  of  the 
Elk  Hills  Reserve  almost  from  the  day 
I  was  elected  to  Congress  last  March  and 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  that 
effect.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  President  have  urged  that  pro- 
duction at  Elk  Hills  be  increased,  and  I 
Ijelieve  that  it  is  in  the  country's  im- 
mediate and  long-i-ange  interests  tx)  open 
up  the  reserve  to  expanded  production. 
Producing  the  reserve  would  help  to  re- 
place the  oil  being  taken  from  the  civil- 
ian economy  by  the  military,  as  it  would 
free  7  V2  million  gallons  of  fuel  a  day  for 
domestic  use. 

While  I  quite  understand  the  reasons 
why  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  was  originally 
established,  the  need  today  for  a  petro- 
leum reserve  is  not  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  reserve  was  established  early 
in  this  century.  I  feel  that  there  are  over- 
riding matters  of  national  concern  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  at  this 
particular  time  in  history  and,  further, 
any  major  conflict  today  would  be  re- 
solved one  way  or  the  other  long  before 
the  Navy's  need  for  oil  became  critical. 
Prompt  action  is  needed  on  the  Elk  Hills 
issue  to  help  alleviate  the  energy  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Nation  today  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  such  action  be  taken. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cogent  remarks.  He  has 
bad  a  very  distinguished  record  since  he 
has  been  in  Congress  of  deliberating  in- 
telligently on  the  matters  before  the 
House  floor. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  one  other  thing 
for  the  Interest  of  those  here,  that  I 
recently  learned  that  the  thickness  of  the 
so-called  Stevens  zone  at  Elk  Hills  is  800 
feet — 800  feet  of  sand.  The  big  fields, 
the  huge  fields  in  California,  have  400 
feet  of  sand.  That  Is  an  Indication  that, 
if  anything,  the  reserve  at  Elk  Hills  have 
been  underestimated. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  there  are 
also  other  zones  In  Elk  Hills,  as  sure  as 
we  are  sitting  here,  which  have  already 
been  discovered — parallel  structures  In 
which  there  might  be  equally  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  oil.  We  really  do 
not  know  how  much  more  we  have  there. 
Currently  we  have  a  thousand  wells,  only 
50  percent  development,  so  we  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  go  that  may  supply 
even  larger  amounts  of  energy  and  give 
even  more  help  to  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


POTATOES    CAN    HELP    SAVE    THE 
WORLD  FOOD   CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  are  increasingly  aware  of  the 
tragic  drama  that  Is  unfolding  in  many 
areas  of  the  less-developed  world. 
Drought,  spiraling  food,  energy,  and  fer- 
tilizer prices,  and  explosive  population 
grov.'th  have  combined  in  an  insidious 
equation  of  famine,  misery,  and  death  for 
millions  of  people.  The  grim  prophesy  of 
C.  P.  Snow  is  t>eing  realized — we  can  turn 


on  our  television  and  watch  untold  mil- 
lions starving  to  death. 

Tbis  tragedy  has  produced  a  moral  di- 
lemma in  our  own  country.  On  the  one 
hand,  our  basic  humanitarianism  and 
American  generosity  urges  us  to  open  our 
hearts,  our  pocketbooks  and  our  national 
food  larder  to  these  starving  milUons.  On 
the  other  hand,  economic  and  agricul- 
tural reverses  In  our  own  country  have 
led  us  to  the  realization  that  we  cannot 
possibly  feed  all  the  malnoumished 
human  beings  on  earth  by  ourselves.  We 
cannot  even  extend  short-term  conven- 
tional food  relief  without  an  economic 
impact  on  our  own  consumers. 

The  collision  of  these  conflicting  per- 
ceptions has  erupted  at  times  Into  angry 
exchanges  between  advocates  of  the  op- 
posing points  of  view.  This  Is  both  un- 
fortunate and  coimterproductive.  Ex- 
changes of  emotional  dialogue  will  not 
put  food  Into  the  mouth  of  a  single 
himgry  child  today,  nor  will  grandio.se 
long-range  plans  for  technology  transfer 
to  increase  agricultural  production  in  the 
affected  nations. 

We  need  to  find  an  Immediate  answer 
to  the  short-term  but  critical  problem  of 
starvation  while  we  develop  long-range 
solutions  for  future  and  continuing  food 
challenges.  This  short-term  solution 
should  be  able  to  provide  the  food  relief 
necessai-y  at  an  economical  cost  and 
without  creating  additional  supply  and 
pi-Ice  stress  for  the  American  consumer. 
Ideally,  this  short-term  solution  should 
also  yield  some  benefits  to  the  farm  sec- 
tor in  our  own  Nation  without  adding  to 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

We  have  such  a  solution  at  our  finger- 
tips :  the  American  potato  in  dehydrated 
form. 

American  potato  growers  had  a  good 
year — the  crop  is  12  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  Unlike  wheat,  com  and  soy- 
beans, we  could  easily  make  our  sur- 
plus production  available  as  emergency 
food  aid  without  creating  supply  and 
price  problems  for  our  consumers.  This 
has  been  a  point  of  contention  through- 
out the  Nation — and  one  to  which  we 
.should  pay  heed.  Americans  want  to  help, 
but  they  want  to  help  in  a  way  that  will 
not  be  Injurious  to  their  own  Interests. 
The  dehydrated  potato  is  an  ideal  solu- 
tion. 

The  potato  Is  highly  nutritional.  The 
following  table  outlines  the  food  energy 
and  protein  contained  in  a  100  gram 
serving  of  potatos.  I  Invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  nutritional  values  of  dehy- 
drated potatoes,  since  70  percent  of  the 
American  potato  crop  is  now  marketed  in 
a  processed  form.  "Thirty  one  different 
plants  produce  dehydrated  potatoes  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  potato 
granules  alone,  the  five  production  plants 
could  produce  50  million  pounds  of  gran- 
ules above  normal  domestic  requirements 
if  they  were  pressed  into  peak  production 
immediately.  This  would  translate  Into 
more  than  1.5  billion  servings  of  mashed 
potatoes  for  famine  victims  from  potato 
granules  alone.  The  production  of  potato 
flakes  could  also  be  Increased  substan- 
tially. Both  flakes  and  granules  have  spe- 
cial characteristics  that  make  them  an 
ideal  food  item  that  can  be  utilized  Im- 
mediately to  prevent  starvation.  A  dis- 
tinct advantage  that  both  forms  of  dehy- 
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drated  potato  products  have  over  many 
other  food  products  Is  that  they  are  ready 
to  eat  without  any  cooking  or  other  prep- 
aration except  the  simple  addition  of 
water.  I  include  the  following: 

Nutrients   in   Potatoes 

(Supplement  to  the  Spudllght,  United 
Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association,  Potato 
Division.  May  22.  1964) 

The  nutritive  values  of  foods  have  been 


set  forth  In  a  new  and  authoritative  Agri- 
culture Handbook  No.  8,  "Composition  of 
Poods — raw,  processed,  prepared*  by  the 
Pood  Economics  Research  Division  of  th» 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  values  In  this  edition  are  based  on  ex- 
tensive review  of  Information  available  both 
before  and  since  the  first  Issue  In  1950.  We 
present  below  the  excerpts  referring  to  po- 
tatoes, both  fresh  and  processed,  as  the  lat- 
est scientific  findings  from  a  reliable  source. 


These  are  taken  from  Table  No.  1  referring  to 
the  nutrients  In  100  grams,  edible  portion. 
There  Is  also  another  extensive  Table  No.  2 
giving  the  nutrients  In  the  edible  portion 
of  1  pound  of  food  as  purchased. 

The  data  for  the  "edible  portion"  of  foods 
are  based  on  chemical  analyses  of  parts  of 
food  ordinarily  considered  edible  In  this 
country.  If  questions  arise  in  this  connec- 
tion, you  are  referred  to  the  explanatory  In- 
troduction of  the  Handbook  Itself. 


TABLE  1  -COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS,  100  GRAMS,  EDIBLE  PORTION 


Item 

No.    Food  and  description 


Carbohydrate 


Food 
Water    Energy    Protein 


(A)   (B) 


(C) 


(0)         (E) 


Fat 
(F) 


Total 
(G) 


Fiber 
(H) 


Ash 
(I) 


Cal-      Phos- 
cium    phorus 


Vita- 
Potas-     min  A      Thia-      Ribo-  .      .  *«of: 

Iron  Sodium       sium      value       mine     flavin     Niacin    bic  acid 


(J)         (K)  (L)        (M)         (N)         (0) 


(P) 


(Q)        (R) 


(S) 


Potatoes: 
1785      Raw ".8 

Cooked:  ,,  , 

1736  Baked  in  skin 75.1 

1787  Boiled  in  skin 79.8 

1788  Boiled,  pared  before  cooking.     82. 8 

1789  French-tried 44.7 

1790  Fried  from  raw 46.9 

1791  Hash-bfowned  after  holding 

overnight 54.2 

1792  Mashed,  milk  added 82.8 

1793  Mashed,  milk  and  table  fat 

added -.      79.8 

Scalloped  and  au  gratin: 

1794  With  cheese 71.1 

1795  Without  cheese 76.7 

1796  Canned:  Solids  and  liquid 88.5 

Dehydrated  mashed: 

Flakes  without  milk: 

1797  Dry  form —        5.2 

ITM  Prepared,    water,    milk, 

table  fat  added 79.3 

Gianules  without  milk: 

1799  Dry  form — -        7.1 

1800  Prepared,    water,     milk, 

table  fat  added 78.6 

Granules  with  milk: 

1801  Drylofm — -       6.3 

1802  Prepared,  water,  table  fat 

added 81.4 

Frozen : 
Diced,   for   hash-browning: 

1803  Not  thawed 81.0 

1804  Cooked,  hash-browned 56.1 

French-fried: 

1805  Not  thawed 63.5 

1805  Heated 52.9 

Mashed: 

UU        -    Not  thawed 80.4 

tm  Heated 78.3 

1809  Potato  chips 1-* 

1810  Potato  flour 7.6 

Potato  salad,  from  home  recipe, 

made  with — 

1811  Cooked  salad  dressing,  season- 

ings       76.0 

1812  mayonnaise  and  French  dress- 

ing, hard-cooked  eggs,  sea- 
sonings....  —     72.4 

1813  PoUto  sticks 1-5 


76 

93 

76 

65 

274 

268 

229 
65 

94 

145 
104 
44 


354 
93 

352 
96 

358 
79 


73 
224 

170 
220 

75 
93 
568 
351 


99 


145 

544 


2.1 

2.6 
2.1 
1.9 
4.3 
4.0 

11 
2.1 

2.1 

5.3 
3.0 
1.1 


7.2 
1.9 
8.3 

2.0 
10.9 
2.0 


1.2 

2.0 

2.8 
3.6 


0.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

13.2 

14.2 

11.7 
.7 


17.1 

21.1 
17.1 
14.5 
36.0 
32.6 

29.1 
13.0 


4.3       12.3 


7.9 

3.9 

.2 


.6 
3.2 

.6 
3.6 
LI 
2.2 


Trace 
11.5 

6.5 
8.4 


116 
14.7 
9.8 


84.0 
14.5 
80.4 
14.4 
77.7 
111 


17.4 
29.0 

26.1 
317 


0.5 

.6 
.5 

.5 
1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.4 

.4 

.3 
.3 
.2 


(1.6) 
.3 

1.4 
.2 

1.5 
.3 


.4 
.7 

.6 
.7 


1.7  .1  17  1  .4 

1.8  2.8  15.7  .4 
5.3  39.8  SaO  (1.6) 
8.0  .8  79.9  L6 


2.7 


10 
6.4 


2.8 


9.2 
36.4 


16.3 


114 
50.8 


.4 
L5 


0.9 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

1.8 

2.3 

1.9 
1.4 

1.5 

2.1 
1.7 
.4 


10 
1.1 
16 
1.4 
4.0 
1.3 


.4 
1.4 

1.1 
1.4 

.7 
1.4 
11 
17 


2.2 


2.0 
4.9 


9 
7 
6 

15 
15 

12 
24 

24 

127 

54 

«(4) 


35 
31 
44 
32 
142 
31 


10 
18 

7 
9 

16 
25 
40 
33 


53 

65 

53 

42 
111 
101 

79 
49 

48 

122 

74 

(30) 


(173) 
47 

203 
52 

237 
44 


30 
50 

67 
86 


0.6 

.7 
.6 
.5 
1.3 
1.1 

.9 

.4 

.4 


407     Trace       0.10       0.04         1.5 


:4 
»3 

s2 
>6 

223 

288 
301 

331 


503 
407 
285 
853 
775 

475 
261 

250 


Trace 
Trace 
Trace 
Trace 
Trtc« 

Trace 
20 

170 


.10 
.09 
.09 
.13 
.12 

.08 
.08 

.08 


.5  447  306  320  .06 
.4  355  327  160  .06 
(.3)    M    250   Trace    .04 


1.7 
.3 

2  4 
.5 

15 
.6 


.7 
1.2 

1.4 
l.S 


89  (1.600)  Trac« 

231  286  130 

84  (1,600)  Trace 

256  290  110 

82  1.848  60 

234  335  90 


8 
299 

'3 
>4 


170 
283 


Trace 
Trace 


506      Trace 
652      Trace 


32 


19 
44 


39  .7  79  229  30 

42  .6  359  215  140 

139  1.8  (•)  1,130  Trace 

178  17.2  34  1,588  Tr«ce 


64  .6         528         319  140 

63  .8         480         296         180 

139        L8         (<)      1,130     Trace 


.23 
.04 
.16 
.04 
.19 
.03 


.07 
.07 

.14 
.14 

.07 
.06 
.21 
.42 


.08 

.07 
.21 


.04 
.04 
.03 
.08 
.07 

.05 
.05 

.05 

.12 
.09 
.02 


.06 
.04 
.11 
.05 
.30 
.05 


.01 
.02 

.02 
.02 

.03 
.04 
.07 
.14 


.07 


.06 
.07 


L7 
1.5 
1.2 
11 
2.8 

2.1 
LO 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

.6 


5.4 

.9 

4.9 

.7 
4.2 

.8 


.6 
LO 

2.1 
2.6 

.8 

.7 

4.8 

14 


LI 


.9 
4.8 


120 

20 

16 
16 
21 
19 

9 
10 


11 
10 
13 


132 
<5 

<19 
<3 

•16 
3 


9 
8 

20 
21 

6 
4 

16 
(19) 


11 


11 
4 


I  Year-round  average.  Recently  dug  potatoes  contain  about  26  mg.  ascorbic  acid  per  100  grams. 
After  3  months"  storage  the  value  is  only  hall  as  high;  after  6  months    about  ^i  as  high. 

•  Applies  to  product  without  added  salt  If  salt  is  added,  an  estimated  average  value  for  sodium 
is  236  mg.  pei  100  giams.  ,     .  ^     ■,      ^ 

t  Federal  standards  provide  for  addition  of  certain  calcium  salts  as  firming  agents;  it  used, 
these  salts  may  add  calcium  not  to  exceed  200  mg.  per  100  grams  of  finished  product 


« Value  varies  widely.  It  is  dependent  on  content  of  ascorbic  acid  in  riw  potatoes,  method  of 
processing,  and  length  of  storage  of  dehydrated  product  Present  values  (or  dehydrated  forms 
range  from  10  to  35  mg.  per  100  grams.  ,  ^       .  ,^  ,-» 

•  Sodium  content  is  variable  and  may  be  as  high  as  1,000  mg.  per  100  grams. 


Dehydrated  potatoes  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  wheat,  corn  and  meat  In  food 
energy  derived;  as  lUtistrated  in  the  follow- 
ing 100  gram  serving  comparison: 


Moisture 
(percent) 


Protein 
Calories      (grams) 


Dehydrated  potatoes 5.2  364  7.2 

Wheat 12.0  333  113 

Corn 72.7  96  15 

Meat  (raw  gioundbeeO...  68.3  179  20.7 


This  relief  program  based  on  the  de- 
hydrated American  potato  could  be 
started  immediately,  and  Indeed  It 
should,  because  every  day  the  dehydra- 
tion industry  is  not  nmning  at  peak 
production  on  a  24-hour  basis,  produc- 


tion is  lost.  More  importantly,  lives  are 
lost  every  hour  that  we  delay  in  imple- 
menting this  program. 

This  short-term  relief  effort  could  be 
a  joint  project  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Agriculture  and  Defense. 

The  Agriculture  Department  would  be 
enlisted  for  procurement,  using  industry- 
wide standard  packaging. 

The  State  Department  could  assist  by 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  in  financing  this  venture. 
The  OPEC  nations  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  extend  financial  aid  In  an 
International  humanitarian  effort.  Their 
promise  of  help  should  now  be  translated 
into  reality  to  demonstrate  both  their 
good  faith  in  this  effort  and  their  rec- 


ognition of  the  responsibility  they,  too, 
must  share  as  newly-affluent  nations. 
Cooperation  in  this  project  could  pave 
the  way  for  further  multilateral  projects 
in  fuel,  fertUizer  and  technology  trans- 
fer between  the  developsd  and  developing 
world. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  provide  transportation  support 
through  airlift  of  the  dehydrated  potato 
products. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  potato  in 
easily-transportable  dehydrated  form 
could  be  an  effective  solution  to  the 
tragic  problem  of  famine  that  is  stalk- 
ing the  less-developed  world.  We  must 
start  now  on  this  effort — every  day  lost 
means  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  We  can  ful- 
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fill  our  obligations  as  an  International 
leader  through  this  effective  and  i  avail- 
able mechanism.  If  we  delay,  wf  then 
must  bear  the  weight  of  the  motel  re- 
sponsibility for  having  the  me|ns  to 
help  but  not  doing  so. 


CIA  OVERSIGHT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  fUnder 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  thje  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelm|an)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Rpeakerj  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Bilij  Fren- 
ZEL,  in  cosponsoring  legislation  toi  create 
within  the  Congress  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence  Oversight.  This  bill  es- 
tablishes a  14-member  joint  House- 
Senate  committee,  specifically  entrusted 
with  primary  oversight  and  legislative 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  intelli- 
gence community. 

Already  this  legislation,  introduced  by 
Senator  Baker  in  the  other  body,  has 
attracted  33  Senate  cosponsors,  and 
surely  deserves  our  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  As  Senator  Baker 
outlined  on  September  19  when  he  intro- 
duced the  measure  in  the  Senate,  that: 

While  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Oversight  will  provide  Increased  assurance 
that  the  various  Intelligence  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  abiding  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Federal  statutes  by 
which  they  were  created.  .  .  .  the  committee 
also  will  strengthen  our  legitimate  intelli- 
gence gathering  capacity  through  Insuring 
better  coordination  between  the  CIA,  FBI, 
Secret  Service,  DIA.  NSA,  and  other  agencies 
possessing  intelligence  Jurisdiction,  and 
through  eliminating  much  of  the  current 
duplication  and  apparent  Jealousy  and  com- 
petition in  the  intelligence  community. 
Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  Increased  con- 
gressional oversight  would  render  the  intel- 
ligence community  more  responsive  to  le- 
gitimate Presidential  and  congressional 
requirements. 

The  activities  of  tlie  U.S.  intelligence 
community  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fore  of  public  concern  by  the  recent 
revelations  about  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency's  covert  operations.  The 
actions  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — CIA — in  Chile  only  highlight 
what  many  people  in  our  country  have 
come  to  ask  In  very  emotional  terms — 
who  controls  and  sets  limits  on  what  the 
CIA  and  our  other  intelligence  bodies  do 
here  and  abroad?  Russell  Baker  In  an 
October  1,  1974  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  outlined  the  problem  in  his 
article  entitled,  "A  Habit  Tough  To 
Kick": 

A  Habit  To  Kick 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

The  odd  thing  is  not  that  we  are  in  the 
business  of  overthrowing  other  peoples'  gov- 
enunents,  but  that  we  can  still  be  surprised 
when  somebody  reminds  us  of  it.  In  Asia, 
Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Middle  East  we  have  been  propping  up 
and  knocking  down  governments  more  or 
less  openly  for  the  past  25  years. 

It  IS  an  established  policy.  Everybody 
knows  It.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  done  covertly, 
which  is  only  sensible  If  you  hope  to  succeed 
since  publicity  In  matters  of  this  sort  can 
only  make  the  natives  resentful  and  defeat 
the  project. 

We  have  been  so  active  In  the  field,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  our  projects  have  come 


to  light.  Iran.  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam, 
Greece,  the  Congo,  Guatemala,  Cuba — aU 
have  had  their  domestic  politics  secretly 
Inieriered  with  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  ways  that  made  headlines. 

The  difficulty  may  be  that  we  prefer  not  to 
know  ourselves.  How  else  can  we  explain 
these  cries  of  shock  that  follow  each  fresh 
disclosure  that  the  CIA  has  done  It  again? 
We  hear  them  again  about  the  Chile  Inter- 
vention. In  Washington,  wise  men  who  are  on 
a  first-name  basis  with  Professor  Kissinger 
are  shocked — shocked! — to  discover  that  the 
United  Slates  is  overthrowing  governments. 

Prolesslonal  morallzers  of  press  and  tele- 
vision are  outraged  by  the  bloodshed  Induced 
by  the  new  U.S. -approved  dictatorship  In 
Chile,  although  It  has  been  very  slight  com- 
pared to  the  mass  murders  v/hi'^h  outraged 
them  in  Indone=;ia  with  the  overthrow  ol 
Sukarno. 

Where  have  these  people  been  for  the  past 
2.5  years?  They  always  seem  to  be  hearing  It 
for  the  f.rst  time.  President  Ford's  public  ap- 
proval of  exported  subversion — everybody  else 
does  It;  why  shouldn't  we?  he  said — ought 
to  have  had  a  healthy  result.  It  was  a  can- 
did statement  of  a  national  policy  In  which 
most  of  us  have  tacitly  concurred  since  the 
Stalin  era. 

Instead  the  President  Is  criticized  for  tell- 
ing us  the  truth — despite  the  demands  for 
presidents  who  will  tell  us  the  truth. 

It  Is  not  a  difficult  paradox  to  exolRln.  We 
have  listened  to  our  own  publicity  for  so  long 
that  we  believe  it.  Since  1945  our  publicity 
agents  have  been  telling  us  we  are  the  good 
guy?,  the  white  hat=.  the  idealist'?  struggling 
for  democracy  and  freedom  along  dark  streets 
swarming  with  the  kind  of  thugs  who  over- 
throw other  peoples'  governments. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  picture  to  have  of 
yourself.  It  Is  traumatic  to  have  people  as 
authoritative  as  the  President  tell  you  It  is 
the  picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  and  worse  to 
have  htm  pull  the  curtain  away  and  show 
you  what  you  have  really  come  to  look  like 
after  all  these  years  of  preening  your  beauty 
in  the  sunlight  but  taking  all  those  clan- 
destine nocturnal  strolls  down  the  back  alleys 
of  world  power. 

Overthrowing  other  peoples'  governments 
Is  a  habit  of  great  Imperial  powers.  Romans 
and  Brltalns  did  It  openly,  as  do  the  Soviets 
today,  and  we  dlflfer  from  them  only  in  in- 
sisting that  our  Innocence  has  not  been  lost, 
that  we  are  as  pure  today  as  we  were  when 
we  bedded  down  with  empire  30  years  ago. 
Our  publicity  proclaims  it  and  when  truth 
threatens  to  spoil  the  conceit,  we  deflect  self- 
recognition  by  blaming  tired  old  scapegoat 
CIA.  which,  gees  the  self-deception,  is  out  of 
control  and  amok. 

In  fact,  CIA  has  been  operating  with  tacit 
public  consent  from  the  beginning.  Every- 
body knows  It  has  been  overthrowing  govern- 
ments, often  bloodily,  as  a  principle  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  for  years. 

The  policy  was  never  publicly  adopted  as 
such  through  the  usual  processes  of  debate, 
congressional  vote  and  publicly  reviewed  ap- 
propriations. To  have  done  It  publicly  would 
have  been  too  embarrassing  for  us.  It  would 
have  required  us  to  admit  that  we  were  not 
who  our  publicity  said  we  were. 

The  government  Is  sensitive  about  pre- 
serving our  illusions.  It  does  its  best  to  keep 
the  drearier  realities  from  Intruding  upon 
us.  Typically,  the  expostire  of  the  Chilean 
subversion  has  resulted  not  in  any  congres- 
sional demand  to  do  away  with  the  policy, 
but  a  move  by  the  Hotise  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  punish  Rep.  Harrington  for 
telling  us  what  we  did  down  there. 

If  we  are  becoming  the  enemy  we  set  out 
to  thwart,  the  least  Congress  can  do  is  punish 
anybody  who  threatens  to  let  us  know  about 
it. 

As  the  article  points  out,  the  CIA  has 
been  an  ongoing  operation  since  its  cre- 


ation under  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  but  has  never  publicly  adopted  any 
policy  guidelines  through  usual  and  con- 
stitutional congressional  channels.  The 
creation  of  this  Joint  Congressional 
Oversight  Committee  will  fill  this  policy 
void  while  at  the  same  time  insure  that 
the  CIA  or  any  other  of  our  intelligence 
agencies  does  not  become  a  servant  with- 
out a  master.  As  if  to  push  the  Congress 
into  action  on  this  issue  and  muster 
public  support  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. President  Harry  S.  Truman,  who 
was  responsible  as  President  for  setting 
up  the  CIA,  has  now  said  in  his  biog- 
raphy that: 

The  CIA  Jvist  doesn't  report  on  wars  .  .  . 
they  go  out  and  make  their  own,  and  there's 
nobody  to  keep  track  of  what  they're  up  to. 
They  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  stirring  '  p 
trouble  so  they'll  have  something  to  report 
on  .  .  .  It's  become  a  government  all  of  its 
own  and  all  secret.  Tliev  don't  have  to  ac- 
count to  anybody.  That's  a  very  dangerous 
thing  In  a  democratic  society,  and  It's  got 
to  be  put  to  a  stop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  very  danger- 
ous to  have  an  agency  of  any  type  that 
is  accountable  to  no  one,  particularly  not 
accountable  to  the  Congress  as  the  peo- 
ple's representative  and  advocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Joint  Congressional 
Oversight  Committee  will  have  seven 
members  from  the  House  and  seven  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  whose  duties  will 
be  to  conduct  a  continuing  study  and 
investigation  of  our  intelligen'^e  agen- 
cies, and  in  turn,  the  heads  of  these 
groups  will  be  required  to  keep  the  joint 
committeee  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  all  Intelligence  and  surveillance  activ- 
ities and  operations  carried  out  by  their 
respective  departments  and  agencies.  It 
committee  fully  and  currently  informed 
congressional  committee  that  covert  op- 
erations and  clandestine  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities will  finally  be  brought  under  full 
congressional  control  and  infused  witli 
some  policy  guidelines. 

This  latter  point  is  ui-gently  important 
for  without  policy  and  theoretical  frame- 
works in  which  to  couch  our  strategic 
intelligence  activities.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  develop  criteria  for  measuring  the  ef- 
fectiveness or  impact  of  strategic  Intel- 
ligence In  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Nor,  because  of  lack  of  oversight,  have 
we  heretofore  been  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  impact  American  Intelli- 
gence activities  have  had  on  the  world 
community  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace.  With  a  complete  flow  of 
information  into  this  Joint  Congressional 
Oversight  Committee  we  can  answer 
these  questions  and  insure  that  our  ef- 
forts in  this  area  are  not  jeopardized  be- 
cause of  ill-advised  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

And,  finally,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
Princeton  University's  latest  issue  of 
World  Politics,  the  Congress,  under  this 
bill,  will  be  able  to  answer  the  very  prac- 
tical questions  as  to  the  need  for  these 
activities,  and  "whether  the  world  would 
have  been  much  different  without  these 
organizations,  and  If  so,  why?" 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  is  a  needed  piece  of  legislation  and 
will  prove  a  useful  and  informative  forum 
for  assessing,  controlling,  directing,  and 
ciutaillng,  If  need  be,  the  hydra-headed 
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beast  that  we  have  had  grow  up  In  our 
midst  as  the  Federal  intelligence  com- 
munity. 


UNITED  STATES  NOT  A  MEMBER  OP 
CENTO 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  have 
been  reading  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  lately  you  have  been 
informed  that  the  United  States  "is  a 
member"  of  the  Central  Treaty  Orga- 
nization's—CENTO— military,  econom- 
ic and  countersubversion  committees 
or  simply  that  we  "belong  "  to  CENTO  on 
an  equal  basis  with  Pakistan,  Britain, 
Turkey  and  Iran.  You  will  have  also  read 
that  last  month  we  sent  a  carrier  task 
force  into  the  Indian  Ocean  for  CENTO's 
annual  naval  exercise.  Midlink. 

The  acronym  CENTO  sounds  like 
NATO,  and  perhaps  this  explains  why 
the  Post  and  the  Times  are  wrong  and 
why  Congress  should  question  why  we 
participated  in  Midlink.  The  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  is  not  now  nor  have  we 
ever  been  a  member  of  CENTO,  and  we 
have  no  treaty  relationship  with  that 
organization. 

If  you  are  a  little  more  familiar  with 
CENTO  than  most  citizens,  you  may  be 
deluded  into  thinking  we  belong  because 
we  pay  a  good  part  of  the  alliance's  ex- 
penses,  and  we  have  two  generals  at 
CENTO'S  Ankara  headquarters  who  ab- 
solutely control  all  of  CENTO's  military 
planning.  Naturally  these  two  generals, 
a  three-stai-  and  a  two-star,  are  living  in 
style.  They  are  supported  by  three  en- 
listed servants,  three  officer  aides,  three 
local  chauffeurs,  secretaries,  and  others 
to  make  their  Uves  easier.  The  U.S.  tax- 
payer  is   paying    $120,000    annually    to 
house    them,    $74,800    to   finance    their 
travel,  and  $67,000  for  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  "the  U.S.  share  of  the  International 
Combined  Military  Plarming  Stafif  op- 
erating budget." 

The  United  States  also  funds  one-fifth 
of  the  CENTO  secretariat's  operating 
costs,  the  salaries  plus  allowances  of 
three  foreign  service  ofiQcers  in  Ankara, 
and  the  expenses  of  CIA's  activities  In 
countersub version  operations.  Naturally 
we  also  pay  for  an  intelligence  exchange 
operation,  and  all  the  costs  of  U.S.  forces 
in  annual  air  exercises  and  other  ma- 
neuvers in  addition  to  Midlink. 

What  is  wrnng  with  all  this  is  that  Con- 
gress has  never  authorized  tlie  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  to  participate 
in  CENTO,  much  less  to  control  every- 
thing CENTO  does.  Back  in  the  Dulles 
era  the  White  House  made  executive 
agreements  with  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
Iran,  promising  to  help  each  of  them 
out  in  case  the  Russians  invaded  their 
territories.  But  even  these  private  agree- 
ments between  the  White  House  and  va- 
rious foreign  potentates  say  nothing 
about  the  United  States  running  and 
funding  CENTO. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  par- 
ticipation In  CENTO  is  wrong  if  not  ab- 
solutely  illegal.   Furthermore,  it  is  an 


archaic  and  useless  alliance  we  would  be 
better  served  to  leave  completely  alone. 
The  only  purpose  it  serves  in  these  times 
is  a  means  for  its  members  to  lever  mili- 
tary equipment  out  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  help  stability  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  it  has  contributed  nothing 
whatever  to  easing  the  Arab-Israel  crisis, 
the  oil  crisis,  the  Cyprus  crisis,  the  Iran- 
Iraq  confrontation,  Iranian-Saudi  Ara- 
bian rivalries,  or  Pakistani-Indian  crises. 

Quite  apart  from  the  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to 
CENTO  headquarters  cost  the  taxpayer, 
the  other  expenses  of  our  involvement 
with  CENTO  are  not  incidental  wastes 
of  money.  The  task  force  steaming 
around  the  Araban  Sea  did  not  just  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  area.  The  whole  collec- 
tion of  ships  was  sent  through  the  In- 
dian Ocean  just  for  the  Midlink  exercise. 

The  Times  says  the  task  force  con- 
sists of  the  aircraft  carrier  Constella- 
tion, a  command  ship,  two  guided  missile 
destroyers,  two  destroyer  escorts,  a  fast 
support  ship,  and  a  nuclear  submarine. 
This  is  a  larger  collection  of  ships  than 
any  of  CENTO's  members  provided  and 
It  may  be  more  than  all  of  them  together. 
I  thank  the  Times  for  providing  me  with 
the  ship  list  because  the  Pentagon  told 
me  the  Information  was  classified. 

It  is  time  Congress  began  to  question 
the  questionable,  and  the  CENTO  mess 
is  one  good  place  to  start.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  waste  billions  on  alliances  to 
which  we  belong,  but  it  Is  ridiculous  to 
pay  for  useless  and  probably  dangerous 
activities  In  organizations  to  which  we 
have  no  legitimate  connection. 


BIGOTRY  GIVEN  LICENSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  N3W  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  ill 
spoken  and  prejudicial  comments  of 
Gen.  George  Brown  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  have  had  the  ef- 
fect that  anyone  with  any  Insight  unto 
bigotry  would  have  expected.  Vile  and 
vicious  comments  emanate  from  hereto- 
fore silent  quarters,  whUe  other  mis- 
guided individuals  simply  feel  they  now 
have  license  to  voice  their  latent  hostili- 
ties. 

Bigotry  is  many  faceted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  setting  forth  just  two  samples 
of  the  type  of  correspondence  to  which  I 
have  reference. 
Hon.  Edward  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  never  get  my  vote  again 
and  I  would  kill.  If  It  was  legal,  to  keep  you 
from  getting  another  vote  from  this  area. 

I  am  80  tired  of  your  pro-Jewish  actions 
and  your  attempted  pro-Jewish  legislation 
that  I  wonder  U  I  live  In  NYC  or  Israel,  you 
people  make  It  the  same— and  I  am  Amer- 
ican, you  Jews  think  more  of  being  Jewish 
than  American. 

The  world  is  sick  of  American  money  pour- 
ing into  a  bigoted  hatef  Illegitimate  state 
formed  by  mis-fits  from  every  society  who 
call  being  despised  by  every  other  race  in  the 
world  some  virtue,  you  haven't  got  enough 
money  to  buy  honesty— or  even  decency  or 
any  respect  In  any  community. 


Koch.  If  I  ever  see  your  name  on  a  ballet 

again  I  wUl  donate  $10,000  to  your  opponent. 

why   don't   you   Jews   stop    trying    to    run 

America? 

George  E.  Cummins. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  DC,  November  20, 1974. 
Mr.  George  E.  Cummins, 
New  York.  NY.  _      ^  , 

Dear  Mr.  Commins:  I  have  your  nice  tele- 
gram. I'm  sure  you  were  dellght«d  that  I  got 
77.670  of  the  vote  In  the  last  election.  You 
must  have  Jumped  lor  Joy. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  Do 
give  my  best  to  the  others  living  under  the 
rock  with  you. 
All  the  best. 

Sincerely.  , 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Hon.  Edward  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  received  your 
letter  of  Nov.  20th  In  reply  to  my  wire.  I  must 
say.  much  to  your  displeasure  I'm  sure,  that 
I  was  delighted,  first,  it  was  the  funniest 
damn  piece  of  mail  I've  had  In  months.  I 
actually  caUed  two  or  three  people  to  read 
It  to  them.  They  didn't  know  you  had  a  sense 
of  humor,  if  we  didn't  seem  so  dUmetrlcaUy 
opposed.  I  might  even  vote  for  you  again 
sometime.  Your  sense  of  humor  has  cer- 
tainly elevated  you  In  my  estimation  prob- 
ably far  beyond  the  deserved  status. 

As  to  your  77.6%  plurality  In  the  Ust  elec- 
tion I  am  Impressed  but  we  aU  know  the 
basic  reason  for  that,  people  with  any  sense, 
money,  or  taste  started  leaving  "Fun  City 
years  ago.  now  please  don't  use  government 
money  to  write  suggesting  I  do  the  same. 

All  the  best, 

George  E.  Cummins. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  savings  banks  of 
New  York  are  bastions  of  bigotry  In  restrict- 
ing positions  in  management  and  supervision 
to  persons  of  specific  ethnic  and  religious 
combinations.  Many  are  Scotch  Presbyterian, 
a  few  are  Irish  Catholic,  and  one  or  two 
are  of  other  combinations.  These  banks  are 
under  contract  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  under  the  supervision  of  the  FDIC 
but  continue  to  violate  the  laws  against  em- 
ployment discrimination.  They  aren't  an- 
swerable to  stockholders  or  to  depositors  but 
rather  are  run  by  self-perpetuating  boards. 

Won't  you  help  to  end  this  bigotry? 

Sincerely, 

Joe  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper  did  not  receive  a  response 
since  he  did  not  give  his  address  and  it 
could  not  be  located. 


BETTER  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT  NEED- 
ED ON  COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  addressed  re- 
marks to  this  body  pointing  out  the 
tragedy  that  occurred  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  just  west  of  here,  when  92 
lives  were  lost  in  a  TWA  crash.  That 
statement  was  clear  and  unmistakable 
in  that  he  felt,  based  on  investigations, 
the  accident  might  have  been  prevented 
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had  certain  equipment  been  aboard  that 
TWA  plane. 

There  Is  now  a  ground  proximltsH^wam- 
ing  system  being  Installed  on ;  many 
planes  which  we  believe,  if  put  int*  force 
immediately  by  the  FAA,  could  save 
countless  lives.  It  is  always  very  difBcult 
to  say  that  a  particular  crash  couljd  have 
been  avoided  because  of  certain  circum- 
.stances,  whether  it  was  instrument  or 
pilot  error.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
make  those  statements  at  an  hojji-  and 
time  of  national  tragedy. 

Nevertheless,  a  member  of  our  investi- 
gations subcommittee  staff  flew  thii  same 
area  yesterday  to  test  whether  or  not  that 
particular  equipment  would  have  pro- 
vided a  warning.  It  is  an  audio-warning 
signal  and  it  says,  "Pull  up,  pull  up."  In 
five  different  Instances  if  there  has  been 
a  failure  of  either  pilot  error  or  of  in- 
strument. It  is  a  computerized  system.  In 
this  particular  instance,  we  believe  that 
possibly  the  instrument  would  have 
shown  the  excessive  terrain  closure  rate 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  allowed  at 
least  a  14-second  warning  for  that  pilot 
to  have  pulled  up. 

We  cannot  be  sure  of  that.  We  can- 
not make  that  as  a  positive  statement, 
but  it  does  indicate  that  this  accident 
might  have  been  prevented.  Our  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  matter  45 
days  ago  with  FAA.  We  attempted  to  find 
out  why  the  FAA  has  not  insisted  on  this 
In  their  rulemaking  procedures  during 
the  last  2  years. 

They  have  agreed,  we  believe,  toi  defi- 
nitely require  this  as  a  new  instrument 
of  safety  on  all  the  commercial  airplanes. 
We  have  asked  them  to  shorten  tht  time 
of  the  proposed  rulemaking  procedure  so 
that  both  the  notice  would  be  shortened 
and  so  that  the  time  for  decision  could 
be  shortened.  Certainly,  a  period  of  18 
months  could  be  reduced  to  12  months 
or  less  for  the  actual  installation  of  this 
instrument. 

The  FAA  has  given  cooperation  In 
that  they  have  reduced  some  of  that 
time,  but  they  still  are  not  Insisting  that 
this  Instrument  be  put  on  In  the  short- 
est possible  time.  FAA  is  not  moving  fast 
enough. 

I  call  upon  the  FAA  again  to  take  this 
action,  and  to  take  it  quickly.  During 
the  hearings  we  pointed  out  in  three  or 
four  Instances  the  slowness  with  which 
the  FAA  implemented  safety  rules.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  two 
or  three  Instances  to  show  that  the  FAA 
is  vei-y  slow  in  the  adoption  of  reasonable 
rules. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  distressed 
me  about  the  FAA's  approach  to  some  of 
these  safety  related  matters  is  the  long 
drawn  out  timetable  involved. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  DC-10  cargo  door 
situation  which  caused  the  Paris  crash. 
There  we  found  that  the  FAA  was  put  on 
notice  almast  2  years  previously  by  a 
near  miss  at  Detroit  that  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  door  closing  mecha- 
nism. Yet,  the  FAA  did  not  Issue  an  air- 
worthiness directive  requiring  the  door 
to  be  fixed  imtil  a  couple  of  days  after 
the  crash. 

Again,  earlier  this  year  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  subject  oi 


hazardous  air  cargo  being  carried  on 
commercial  passenger  fiights.  At  that 
hearing,  we  found  out  that  the  FAA  had 
received  authorization  In  August  of  1973 
to  employ  18  individuals  full-time  at 
various  FAA  oCQces  to  work  exclusively 
on  hazardous  materials  matters.  At  our 
hearing  on  April  25,  1974,  we  heard  testi- 
mony that  the  FAA  still  had  not  filled 
many  of  these  highly  critical  positions, 
even  though  they  were  authorized 
months  earlier. 

Another  matter  which  has  come  to  the 
staff's  attention  involves  the  problem 
whereby,  on  a  certain  type  of  aircraft, 
it  was  found  that  pilots  were  deploying 
what  are  known  as  ground  spoilers  too 
early  In  the  landing  process.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  these  devices  are  used  to  slow 
and  settle  the  plane  once  it  touched 
down,  but  they  cause  the  plane  to  plum- 
met to  Earth  If  they  are  accidentally 
deployed  in  flight.  The  indications  to  one 
from  our  staff's  inquiry  are  that  the 
FAA  proceeded  very  slowly  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  In  fact,  after  the  problem 
first  became  known  to  the  FAA  in  con- 
nection with  a  Montreal  crash  killing  109 
in  July  1970,  the  FAA's  first  response  was 
simply  to  post  a  sign  on  the  switch  which 
said,  "Do  not  deploy  spoilers  In  flight." 
That  was  described  to  our  staff  by  one 
aircraft  safety  expert  as  akin  to  putting 
up  a  sign  saying,  "Do  not  crash  this  air- 
plane." Now,  after  another  accident  oc- 
curred in  June  1973  at  JFK  Airport,  due 
to  the  same  cause,  the  matter  is  being 
addressed  more  realistically,  but,  again, 
after  considerable  lost  time.  Fortunately, 
no  one  of  the  128  on  board  were  killed; 
8  were  seriously  injured. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  find  again  that 
the  FAA  and  its  niles  are  Inordinately 
slow  and  cumbersome.  They  are  exam- 
ined almost  until  the  Incident  of  the 
need  is  forgotten.  At  times,  I  must  say 
that  there  are  indications  that  the  FAA 
becomes  more  industry  oriented  than 
they  are  even  in  timesaving  procedures, 
and  at  times,  it  would  appear,  even  in 
lives. 

That  is  a  harsh  statement,  but  I  think 
it  is  an  Indication  that  this  body,  this 
Congress,  must  say  to  FAA,  "You  repre- 
sent the  public,  and  take  quicker  action 
when  these  problems  are  brought  to  your 
attention." 


UNEMPLOYMENT,  INFLATION,  AND 
RECESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  "Xork  (Mr.  Murphv)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  United  States  is  entering  the  year 
1975  aimed  in  the  direction  of  the  worst 
unemployment,  infiation,  and  recession 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  The  Na- 
tion moreover  must  regard  herself  in  the 
worst  competitive  position  with  respect 
to  military  defense  and  international 
trade,  relative  to  the  last  30  years. 

These  may  be  termed  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  U.S.  decade  of  least  achievement. 
So,  too,  are  these  "worsts"  an  unmistak- 
able warning  to  change  direction. 

It  is  a  time  for  trial  and  testing.  The 
burdens  of  proof  and  perfonnance  fall  on 


the  backs  of  the  new  Congress  which 
uniquely  has  the  historic  opportunity  to 
once  again  get  America  moving. 

Whether  to  characterize  the  recent 
election  as  a  repudiation  of  the  last  Presi- 
dent or  lack  of  confidence  in  his  successor 
is  secondary  to  its  principal  mandate — a 
desperate  demand  for  leadership — that 
Congress  fill  the  void. 

Reacting  to  winds  of  fear,  the  people 
are  demanding  a  government  capable  of 
solving  probhms,  not  ever-shirkingly  pre- 
siding over  the  shutdown  of  industry, 
the  freezing  of  homes  and  the  stalling- 
out  of  automobiles. 

Responding  to  the  call  for  action.  Con- 
gress must  cast  aside  the  White  House 
policy  of  unproductive  delay  and  endless 
sacrifice  and  opt  for  remedies  that  hold 
promise  for  the  future. 

In  assessing  causal  blame  for  the  laun- 
dry list  of  "worsts,"  Congress  must  ter- 
minate the  "energy  crisis"  as  it  is  the 
most  malignant  national  malady. 

Notwithstanding  contrary  opinion,  the 
best,  if  not  only,  means  to  promote  na- 
tional growth  and  full  employment 
through  our  lifetimes  is  full  utilization 
of  atomic  power  as  the  base  source  of 
electricity  supply. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  127  naval 
reactor  and  52  nuclear-electric  plants  op- 
erating superbly,  yielding  energy  more 
cheaply  and  more  reliably,  and,  compared 
to  fossil-fueled  plants  over  the  last  quar- 
ter century,  an  unmatched  record  for 
safety. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1974, 
fuel  costs  in  fossil-fired  electric  plants 
have  increased  by  85  percent  and  the 
trend  continues  upward.  Over  the  same 
period  nuclear  fuel  costs  went  down  by 
10  percent. 

Only  with  greater  reliance  on  atomic 
electricity  can  we  honestly  hold  out  the 
promise  of  rolling  back  the  cost  of  home 
heating  and  electricity.  Only  with  atomic 
power  can  we  restore  the  comp)etitive 
edge  for  American  industry  and  put  our 
people  back  to  work. 

For  the  sake  of  o'lr  automotive  Indus- 
try and  the  people  whose  freedom  is  tied 
to  owning  and  driving  automobiles, 
atomic  power  is  the  only  alternative  that 
will  permit  redirecting  oil  and  coal  from 
electric  generators  and  into  transporta- 
tion and  chemicals  for  industry. 

Greater  utilization  of  nuclear  fuel 
holds  the  further  promise  of  creating 
downward  price  pressure  on  oil  and  coal 
used  for  fertilizers  and  industrial  chemi- 
cals with  consequent  benefit  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  foods,  fibres  and  hoasehold 
goods. 

The  energy  crisis  exacts  a  harsh  and 
unremitting  ransom  from  those  among 
all  Americans  who  have  already  suf- 
fered enough,  the  poor.  And  for  young 
people  entering  the  workday  world,  it 
rears  up  as  a  spectre  foredooming  failure. 
This  is  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment 
that  cannot  be  condoned. 

In  terms  of  employment,  construction 
of  a  nuclear-fueled  electric  plant  creates 
some  15,000  job/years  of  work.  To  fill 
United  States'  base  power  load  to  the  end 
of  the  century  will  require  tlie  building 
of  some  200  new  plants. 

Based  on  current  operating  conditions, 
such  a  network  has  the  capability  to  give 
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consumers  savings  in  the  range  of  $15 
billion  a  year  when  projected  against  fu- 
ture costs  of  operating  fossil-fueled 
plants. 

Lest  the  United  States  be  left  at  the 
post  in  the  race  for  tomorrow,  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  commitments  of  oil-poor  France 
and  oil-rich  Iran,  as  examples,  both  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  100  percent  base-load 
nuclear. 

As  for  the  opponents,  for  whatever 
reason,  of  additional  nuclear  plants,  it 
is  tempting  indeed  to  go  along  with  their 
wait-and-see  approach.  But  that  is  to- 
tally unacceptable,  not  only  to  those 
thrown  out  of  work,  but  to  a  Nation  that 
knows  growth  is  necessary  if  its  freedoms 
are  to  be  maintained. 

Without  question,  this  Nation  should 
vigorously  seek  solutions  relying  on  geo- 
thermal,  tides.  Sun,  fusion,  oil  shale  and 
even  more  esoteric  sources.  But  it  would 
be  dishonest  to  promise  productivity  on 
a  broad  scale,  if  at  all  imtil  the  21st 
century. 

The  next  Congress  has  no  choice  but 
to  stop  listening  to  White  House  talk 
and  seize  the  initiative  so  long  ungrasped. 
With  Soviet  Russia  already  ahead  in  per- 
fecting the  next  generation  of  nuclear 
technology.  Congress  must  spur  on  the 
construction  of  the  breeder  reactor  so 
as  to  assure  nuclear  fuel  availability  into 
the  distant  future. 

Congress  could  well  ponder  the  words 
of  the  conqueror  of  Mt.  Everest,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Hillary : 

As  soon  as  we  stop  doing  things  because 
they're  dangerous,  we're  kUling  the  human 
race. 

Of  danger  in  this  world,  there  is  no 
shortage. 

Even  the  ostriches  smell  danger  in  the 
Middle  East  from  which  oil  supply/price 
policies  have  worked  toward  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  American  economy.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  these  policies  have  bred 
world  inflation  and  instilled  universal 
fears  In  the  free  world,  fears  that  trigger 
recession. 

One  has  to  be  naive  indeed  to  discount 
the  likelihood  of  further  oil  embargoes 
and  price  hikes.  Similar  striving  for  the 
top  dollar  will  continue  to  be  the  order 
of  the  oil  men  of  Canada  and  South 
America.  Their  product  becomes  all  the 
more  precious  as  the  Middle  East  nations 
arm  and  rearm — Israel  versus  all  the 
rest. 

Blend  into  this  cauldron  sophisticated 
political  intrigue  or  just  plain  Commu- 
nist tricks  and  then  the  detente  double- 
cross  looms  over  the  next  hill. 

The  Israelis  believe  that  following 
Russia's  massive  military  buildup  of 
Syria,  the  next  step  is  to  force  Israel  to 
negotiate  with  Arafat's  PLO  rabble. 

To  put  the  squeeze  on  the  United 
States  and  provenly  less-than-resolute 
Western  Europe,  further  oil  curtailments 
by  the  Arabs  are  forecast.  Meantime  the 
Communist  conspirators  will  quietly  and 
resolutely  infiltrate  and  seek  disruption 
of  Egypt's  squalid  masses  who  may  want 
of  their  neighbor  Moslems'  wealth. 

The  Israelis  leave  no  doubt  they  will 
continue  to  resolutely  defend  their  coun- 
try, their  lives,  and  their  heritage  with 
all  the  force  available  to  them. 


The  Arabs  leave  every  doubt  that  they 
know  what  the  game  is  all  about,  a  sad 
manifestation  of  ignorance  that  could 
lead  them  onto  the  dance  floor  with  a 
bear. 

Other  alternatives  for  rapidly  procur- 
ing energy  fuels  appear  limited  to  further 
exploitation  of  America's  own  resources. 
All  indications  are  that  this  thrust  may 
precipitate  the  States  rights  battle  of  the 
seventies. 

When  it  comes  to  plundering  and 
ravaging  anr  State  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
the  last  election  gave  the  public  clear 
and  unmistakable  opportimity  to  issue 
a  ringing  "No."  Every  possible  pressure 
is  due  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  assure 
that  strip  mining  for  coal  and  oil  sliale 
is  environmentally  acceptable. 

To  satisfy  demands  of  the  people  of 
the  mineral  States  and  also  the  people 
of  the  coast  States  where  offshore  drill- 
ing is  contemplated  will  be  expensive 
and  time  consuming. 

In  this  dangerous  world,  can  the  United 
States  further  delay  implementing  the 
single  proven  technology  it  possesses? 
The  answer  is  "No."  The  Nation  must 
get  moving. 


GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
WORLD  PEACE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  4,  1974,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
delivering  the  keynote  address  at  a  col- 
loquium on  "Global  Development  for 
World  Peace"  at  Beloit  College,  Wis. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Address  of  Congbessman  John  Brademas  at 

a    coixoqxjtom   on   global   development 

FOR  World  Peace,  BtLorr  College,  Wis., 

Decsmbeb  4,  1074 

I  count  It  a  high  honor  to  have  been  Invited 
to  open  this  International  colloquium  on 
"Global  Development  for  World  Peace."  and 
I  regard  It  as  a  privUege  Indeed  to  share  the 
platform  with  such  distinguished  leaders  as 
Senator  Prank  Church  of  Idaho;  the  Director 
General  emeritus  of  UNESCO,  Dr.  Rene 
Maheu;  Dr.  Rosemary  Reuther;  Professor 
Melvln  Cranzberg  and  James  W.  Howe. 

I  am  for  several  reasons  pleased  to  partici- 
pate In  this  conference. 

First,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, an  outstanding  center  of  learning  and  a 
leader  In  international  education  in  the 
United  States  with  Its  World  Affairs  Onter 
and  World  Outlook  Programs  serving  as  mod- 
els for  other  Institutions  to  emulate. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  be  in  the  home  terri- 
tory of  my  old  friend,  President  Miller  Upton, 
who  has  added  luster  to  the  reputation  of 
Beloit — and  his  own — by  his  distinguished 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  TTNESCO,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  honor  us  all  by  their  presence 
here  in  Wisconsin  this  week. 

But  the  principal  reason  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  subject  matter  of  this  conference,  global 
development  for  world  peace. 

So  vast  and  complex  are  the  dimensions  of 
this  crucial  topic  that  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
do  other  than  give  some  reflections  on  it  from 
my  own  perspective  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
with  a  particular  concern  for  education  and 
a  fellow  Mldwesterner. 


A     TtrBBULENT     TIME 

We  live  in  a  time  of  turbulence  and  trou- 
ble, with,  in  the  last  year  alone,  events  tum- 
bling down  upon  us,  first  one  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  seemingly  all  together — 
Watergate;  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  Vice 
President  and  a  President;  rampant  Infla- 
tion here  at  home  and  across  the  world;  ft 
crisis  m  energy;  the  beginnings  of  a  serious 
economic  slump;  sharply  rising  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East;  and  famine  and  starvation 
afflicting  millions  of  human  beings.  As  James 
Reston  said  in  the  New  York  Times  last  Sun- 
day: 

"Nothing  In  the  American  experience  has 
prepared  our  people  for  precisely  the  mixt\u-e 
of  monetary  inflation  and  economic  reces- 
sion, fourfold  Increases  in  petroleum  prices, 
and  worldwide  shortages  of  food  now  dis- 
rupting the  life  and  politics  of  nations." 

And  In  that  same  Issue  of  that  same  Jour- 
nal, vsrriting  from  Paris,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  re- 
marks that  although  "Europeans  are  accus- 
tomed to  living  on  more  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  .  .  .  Americans  are  exceedingly  dis- 
couraged." 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  tonight  to  give 
you  some  pollyannlsh  response  to  the  grave 
problems  that  beset  us. 

I  think,  ho'vever,  the  wiser  course  of  ac- 
tion— If  we  pretend  to  some  degree  of  ration- 
ality— Is,  having  wrung  our  hands  to  go  on 
to  ask  ourselves,  what  can  we  do  about  the 
situation?  For  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in 
his  "House  divided  speech"  In  1858,  "If  we 
could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  tending  we  could  better  Judge  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  It." 

So  I  want  to  taUt  to  you  tonight  about 
where  we  are  In  respect  of  global  develop- 
ment and  world  peace  and  then  offer  some 
suggestions  on  whither  we  might  be  tend- 
ing, on  what  to  do.  and  and  how  to  do  It. 

I  shall  certainly  not  pretend  to  be  exhaus- 
tive; I  shall,  rather,  single  out  only  a  few  of 
what  I  think  are  major  a^ects  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  development. 

SPECTER     OF     FAMINE 

And  there  seems  every  reason  to  begin  by 
talking  about  food,  for  nothing  iUustrates 
the  distance  we  must  travel  toward  achieving 
some  tolerable  Justice  in  the  world  than,  in 
the  year  1974,  the  prospect  of  widespread 
malnutrition  and  starvation. 

And  I  discuss  the  problem  of  food  both 
because  of  its  intrinsic  Importance  and  be- 
cause it  is  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems with  which  those  seriously  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  global  development  must 
preoccupy  themselves. 

Consider  that  the  specter  of  famine  haunts 
800  million  people,  living  In  100  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Consider  that  In  1971,  the  most  developed 
nation  In  the  world,  the  United  States,  had 
an  average  annual  income  of  $5(X)0  per  per- 
son, while  2.3  billion  people  living  in  the 
underdeveloped  nations  had  a  yearly  per 
capita  Income  of  only  9212. 

Consider  that  40%  of  the  total  population 
Of  all  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
continue  to  exist  below  minimal  levels  of 
nutrition,  literacy,  and  health. 

Consider  that  20%  of  the  world's  popiUa* 
tlon  controls  80%  of  Its  resources. 

And  now  think  of  how  much  more  grave 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  nations  to- 
day as  a  result  of  the  economic  events  of  the 
past  two  years. 

James  Howe,  from  whom  you  will  be  hear- 
ing later  in  this  conference,  makes  a  lorce- 
ful  summary  In  bis  recent  and  valuable 
book.  The  United  States  and  the  Developing 
World :  Agenda  for  Action,  1974. 

Said  Mr.  Howe : 

"By  midsummer  of  1973,  the  world  econ- 
omy was  in  tumult.  Global  food  scarcity, 
caused  by  a  combination  of  rising  affluence 
In  the  Industrial  countries,  population  in- 
creases in  the  poor  countries,  and  drought  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  had  become  a  dominant  Is- 
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sue.  Oraln  and  soybean  prices  had  doubled 
and  tripled — to  the  grave  detriment  of  the 
poorest  people  lo  the  countries  of  Asia.  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America,  and  to  the  benefit  at 
American  farmers  and  to  the  VS.  balance  of 
payments.  The  year  ended  with  the  energy 
shock,  as  the  combination  of  the  oil  embar- 
go, production  cutbacks,  and  price  Increases 
threatened  the  world  economy  more  than 
any  other  event  of  the  past  quarter  .century." 

One  result  of  these  developments  Is  that 
the  world  today  faces  the  lowest  reserves  of 
grain  In  history,  enough  on  hand  right  now, 
we  are  told,  to  be  measured  In  days. 

And  the  quadrupled  price  of  oil.  the  base 
of  synthetic  fertilizer,  has  made  that  Indis- 
pensable ingredient  of  agricultural  growth 
almost  Impossible  In  many  cases  to  obtain. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other 
trends,  the  world  Is  now  moving  Into  an  era 
of  chronic  shortages  of  basic  foodstuffs. 

James  P.  Orant,  President  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  doubling  to  quadrupling  of  food  and 
energy  prices  dooms  millions  to  premature 
deaths  from  Increased  malnutrition  and  even 
outright  starvation.  The  only  question,  and 
one  Americans  can  influence.  Is:  how  many 
millions?" 

Clearly  food  Is  only  one  of  tlie  dimensions 
of  the  problem  of  global  development. 

FOFITLATION    CBOWTH 

No  one  who  takes  seriously  the  challenge 
of  development  can  fall  to  recognize  the 
impact  of  population  growth,  a  subject 
which  warranted  Its  own  International  con- 
ference In  Warsaw  earlier  this  year. 

I  here  only  Indicate  my  agreement  with 
the  view  of  Father  Theodore  Hesburgji,  Prec- 
Ident  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  In 
bis  recent  lectures  at  Yale,  published  as  The 
Huvuine  Imperative: 

"I  believe  almost  ever>one  today  concedes 
that  rational  and  moral  population  control 
Is  a  desideratum  of  the  btghest  priority,  al- 
though there  Is  obviously  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  proper  ways  and  means 
of  control." 

PKEFERBMTIAL  TRADE  ARBANCEMEST8 

Nor  Is  It  possible  Intelligently  to  discuss 
development  in  Third  World  countries  with- 
out acknowledging  the  immense  importance 
to  them  of  trade. 

The  rich  countries  must  help  provWe  mar- 
kets on  preferential  terms  for  the  products 
of  the  poor  nations  or  much  of  our  aid 
effort  will  come  to  naught. 

KCONOMIC  DirTl'JVVnXB 

Finally,  I  must  make  an  observation  about 
the  other  side  of  the  question  of  develop- 
mental assistance:  the  capacity — and  will- 
ingness— of  the  advanced  societies  to  pro- 
vide It.  Clearly  the  economic  troubles  of  the 
Western  world — of  which  inflation  is  the 
most  obvious  sign — mean  that  at  the  very 
time  the  poor  need  help  the  most,  the 
wealthy  may  be  most  reluctant  to  volunteer 
It. 

EXPLOriATION   OF  THE   THIRD   WOKLD 

Now  much  of  what  I  have  said  so  far  deals 
with  problems  that  are  directly  affected  by 
the  decisions  of  governments. 

There  Is.  however,  another  elcmezit  of  im- 
mense consequence  to  the  future  of  the  poor 
nations,  an  element  too  little  understood. 

I  refer  to  the  Impact  on  the  Third  World 
of  the  rise  in  multinational  corporations. 

And  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  bril- 
liant article  in  last  week's  (December  2, 
1974)  Issue  of  the  New  Yorker  in  which 
Richard  Bamet  and  Ronald  Muller  analyze 
in  the  most  lucid  and  documented  way,  the 
meaning  for  the  poor  countries  of  the  fact 
that  "within  the  last  ten  years,  global  cor- 
porations have  grown  so  fast  that  their  com- 
bined total  sales  exceed  the  gross  national 
product  of  every  country  except  the  United 
titatea  and  the  Soviet  Union."  ± 

Barnet  and  Muller  show  how:  t 


'*The  tliree  essential  power  structures  In 
underdeveloped  societies  are  typically  In  the 
bands  of  global  corporations;  the  control  of 
technology,  the  control  of  finance  capital, 
the  control  of  marketing  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Ideas 

-The  result  in  most  vmderdeveloped  coxin- 
tries  Is  the  pervasive  penetration  of  the 
global  corporation  into  every  key  sector  of 
the  economy." 

But,  this  analysis  shows,  the  result  has  not 
been  the  development  of  these  nations  but 
their  exploitation,  "increasing  affluence  for 
the  slowly  expanding  but  small  minority  and 
Increasing  misery  for  a  rapidly  swelling  ma- 
jority " 

Barnet  and  Muller  show  how  transnational 
corporations  invest  not  their  own  capital  but 
the  limited  capital  of  the  poor  nations  and 
how  the  earnings  of  subsidiaries  located  in 
the  poor  countries  flow  overwhelmingly  to 
the  develop>ed  world. 

The  result:  Increased  unemployment,  stag- 
nation. Inadequate  services  and  still  further 
inequity  of  Income  In  the  poor  nations. 

The  authors  note,  however,  that  there  is 
another  alternative: 

OTHEa      AI.TERNATIVSS 

"If  more  of  the  income  generated  by  global 
concerns  could  be  kept  within  the  various 
countries,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some 
needed  public  investment  in  schools,  trac- 
tors and  hotises,  and  even  to  raise  the  wages 
somewhat  of  the  poor  without  disturbing  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  rich." 

I  have  not  here  the  time  to  outline  for  you 
the  logic  of  the  Barnet-Muller  thesis  or  to 
cite  their  evidence  to  support  It,  but  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  I  find  their  case  com- 
pelling and  significant — and  indeed  Indis- 
pensable reading  for  anyone  concerned  with 
the  subject  of  this  conference.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  attention  here  In  the 
United  States  to  the  Impact  both  within  this 
country  and  abroad  of  the  multinationals 
and  fortunately,  too.  a  leader  with  the  In- 
telligence and  Integrity  of  Senator  Prank 
Church  has  been  foc\ising  still  more  atten- 
tion on  this  problem. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  this  Neuy 
Yorker  essay  of  which  I  feel  obliged  to  tell 
you. 

One  is  that  the  elites  In  the  poor  countries 
are  under  moimtlng  pressure  to  change  the 
relationships  with  the  global  corporations. 
for  "famine,  epidemic  and  certain  death  for 
millions  of  people  .  .  .  cease  to  be  merely 
aesthetic  problems  and  acquire  the  status 
of  political  crises"  for  both  rightist — see 
BrazU — as  well  as  leftist — see  Cuba  or  Chile — 
governments. 

And  the  conclusion  to  which  Bamet  and 
Muller  come  is  that  "a  series  of  developments 
in  the  world  economy  and  in  world  politics 
has  made  it  far  more  feasible  than  In  the 
past  for  poor  countries  to  cut  Into  the  power 
of  global  corporations." 

That  the  Japanese  must  Import  national 
resources,  especially  energy;  the  Soviet 
Union,  food;  and  the  United  States,  man- 
ganese, tin  and  chromium  dramatizes  the 
point  that  the  rich  countries  need  the  poor 
ones  and  that  significant  shifts  In  bargaining 
power  are  occurring. 

I  only  Invite  in  this  context  your  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  situations  In  the  world 
today  of  Italy  and  Iran. 

I  have  talked  about  several  facets  of  the 
development  problem — food,  population,  and 
trade. 

WHAT   WE   SHOULD   BE   DOtMG 

Let  me  now  make  some  observations  about 
waat.  in  light  of  some  of  the  problems  I  have 
reviewed,  the  United  States  should  be  doing 
to  encourage  constructive  development  in 
the  Third  World. 

FOOD 

First,  on  food,  I  think  we  must  give  more. 
Father  HeBburgb  only  last  month,  on  be- 
half of  leaders  of  several  major  religlotis 


groups,  called  for  the  Immediate  shipment 
of  two  million  tons  of  grain  to  needy  nations 
followed  next  summer  by  another  two  million 
contingent  on  matching  conunltments  by 
other  donor  countries. 

And  surely  we  must  strengthen  the  Food 
for  Peace  Progxum  under  Public  Law  4fl0. 
Although  the  food  to  be  made  available 
under  this  progrcun  in  Fiscal  1075  reverses 
the  decline  we  experienced  last  year,  we  can 
clearly  do  better. 

A  glance  at  the  food  delivery  level  under 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  which  authorizes 
the  sale  of  foodstuffs,  and  Title  II,  which 
provides  for  famine  relief,  shows  how  far  v« 
have  to  go. 

Here  are  the  figures:  In  Fiscal  1972,  Titles 
I  and  II  provided  nine  million  tons  of  food 
aid,  but  in  Fiscal  1974  only  3.3  mUllon. 

And  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  the  Ford 
Administration  has  ytt  to  make  a  commit- 
ment of  more  than  4.6  million  tons  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Tet  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion of  the  U.N  estimates  that  between  eight 
and  twelve  million  tons  of  food  provided 
between  now  and  October  1976  can  spell  the 
difference  between  widespread  famine  and 
life  for  the  peoples  of  the  Third  World. 

And  surely  the  Arab  states  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  use  a  fraction  of  their  enormous 
new  wealth  to  provide  food  for  their  breth- 
ren in  the  developing  world. 

WORLD   rOOO   CONraCSNCB 

Indeed,  the  general  parameters  of  a  food 
policy  that  makes  sense  were  set  by  the 
United  Nations  World  Pood  Conference  last 
month  at  Rome  with  these  recommenda- 
tions: 

A  World  Food  Council  with  a  secretariat 
In  Rome  reporting  to  the  United   Nations; 

An  agricultural  development  fund  pro- 
posed by  the  newly  rich  Arab  states; 

A  ten  million  ton  a  year  food  aid  program 
for  developing  nations: 

An  internationally  coordinated  system  of 
national  grain  reserves  with  an  early  warn- 
ing system  of  data  sharing  to  help  alert  the 
world  to  climactic  threats  to  food  supplies', 

A  fertilizer  aid  program  for  the  developing 
world,  and  pesticide.  Irrigation,  drainage  and 
flood  control  help; 

Nutrition  aid,  with  special  feeding  pro- 
grams for  malnourished  children. 

That  these  goals  were  even  adopted  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance. 

MORE    CONSTRTTCnVB    LONG-ltAlfOE    POLICIES 

Although  it  is  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  be  generous  with  help  to  poor  coun- 
tries particularly  hard  hit  by  shortages  of 
food,  fertilizer  and  fuel,  we  must  do  mor« 
than  provide  emergency  food  aid. 

As  Charles  W.  Maynes,  Jr..  Secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
Sunday: 

"(The  United  States)  now  provides  more 
emergency  food  aid  to  the  starving  nomads 
on  the  Sahel  than  any  other  nation.  Includ- 
ing the  ex-colonial  power,  France. 

"But  it  also  accords  those  same  African 
states  the  lowest  possible  priority  in  long- 
range  U.S.  development  aid  plans." 

Clearly  we  have  to  frame  far  more 
thoughtful  and  constructive  long-run  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  development  in  the 
Third  World  than  we  have  been  doing. 

For  example,  beyond  the  immediate  ques- 
tion of  d-Strlbutlng  more  food  around  the 
world,  the  developed  nations  must  encour- 
age greater  food  production  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  themselves. 

We  must  do  so  for  several  reasons. 

F'irst.  to  borrow  from  the  wisdom  of 
Ohandi:  "Oive  me  a  fish  and  I  will  eat  to- 
day. Teach  me  to  fish  and  I  will  eat  every 
day." 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  break  the  cycle 
of  dependence  of  the  Third  World  on  th« 
rich  world,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  food 
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surplus  countries  provide  the  poor  nations 
with  the  agricultural,  scientific,  technical 
and  economic  resources  they  need  to  grow 
more  fo<jd  themselves. 

I  havi  already  said  that  I  believe  America 
.should  supply  more  food  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries, but  the  world  food  problem  cannot  be 
solved  In  the  American  Midwest. 

Barring  some  new  scientific  breaktlirough, 
the  most  promising  hope  for  dramatic  In- 
creases In  agricultural  productivity  is  in  in- 
creasing the  pitiably  low  yields  of  the  150 
mUlion  small  farms  of  the  developing  world, 
as,  among  other  authorities,  both  Edgar 
Owens,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  Lester  R.  Brown.  In  his  new 
book,  By  Bread  Alone,  tell  us. 

OTHER    ELEMENTS    OF    DEVELOPMENT 

Let  me  cite  some  other  elements — most  of 
them  obvious — that  are  essential  to  develop- 
ment policy  beyond  the  short-run. 

We  must  give  more  aid  for  population 
planning,  health,  education,  and  human  re- 
sources generally. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
Congress  last  year  wrote  Just  those  objec- 
tives into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

PENOINO    FOREIGN    AID    BILL 

The  Foreign  Assistance  BUI  of  1974,  now 
pending  before  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
which  authorizes  •2.64  billion  for  Fiscal 
1975,  continues  programs  for  these  purposes 
as  well  as  for  food  and  nutrition. 

But  even  as  I  applaud  these  provisions  of 
the  aid  legislation  now  before  Congress,  I 
must  warn  you  that  the  bill  faces  consider- 
able difficulty. 

AID  TO  REPRF.SSrVE  REGIMES 

Not  only  do  the  traditional  opponents  of 
any  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  plan  to  oppose 
the  measure,  but  many  of  the  traditional 
supporters  of  aid.  like  the  Congressman  who 
is  addressing  you,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
sizeable  funds  the  Administration  Is  seeking 
for  military  supplies  to  governments  that 
repress  their  own  peoples,  as,  for  example, 
South  Korea  and  Chile. 

Another  danger  to  the  pas.sage  of  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  this  year  Is  the  Insistence  of  the 
Fora  Administration,  like  the  Nixon  one  be- 
fore it,  that  U.S.  military  aid  be  continued 
to  countries  that,  in  violation  of  American 
law  and  their  agreements  with  us,  use  our 
weapons  to  attack  friendly  countries. 

The  use  by  Turkey  of  American  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes  and  bombs  to  malm  and 
kill  thousands  of  people  on  the  small  island 
of  Cyprus,  a  republic  now  occupied  by  40,000 
Turkish  troops  equipped  with  American 
arms,  is  the  most  dramatic  Instance  that  I 
can  cite  to  you. 

If  President  Ford  wants  Congress  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending,  some  of  us  are  ready 
to  help  him  by  halting  any  more  United 
States  aid  to  governments  like  the  ones  I 
have  described. 

UNESCO's    ACTIONS 

And  so  long  as  I  am  reciting  the  perils 
through  which  an  aid  bill  must  pass,  I 
cannot  fail  to  note  the  totally  Irresponsible 
action  of  UNESCO  in  Paris  In  excluding 
Israel  from  UNESCO's  regional  groups  and 
barring  that  country  from  receiving  any 
UNESCO  assistance. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has,  as  you  know,  already  responded  to  this 
attempt  to  politicize  what  should  be  a 
fundamentally  humanitarian  and  cultural 
organization  by  approving  unanimously  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  that 
would  cut  off  a  $16  million  United  States 
contribution  to  UNESCO  unless  the  anti- 
Israel  actions  are  rescUided. 

As  the  United  States  now  provides  nearly 
one- third  of  the  total  budget  for  UNESCO 
activities,  and  as  the  Arab  states  benefit  far 
more  than  does  Israel  from  UNESCO  pro- 
grams, the  actions  in  Paris  are  clearly 
ludicrously  self-defeating. 


MtTLTILATERAL   ASSISTANCE 

Let  me  here  say  too  that  in  addition  to 
strengthening  our  bilateral  aid  programs — 
with  the  exceptions  I  have  noted — we  must 
seek  to  strengthen  multilateral  develop- 
mental   assistance    efforts. 

For  example,  the  United  States  must  not 
pull  back  from  strong  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (IDA) ,  the 
soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Bank.  It  was 
only  with  considerable  effort  that  we  were 
able  this  year  to  reverse  a  January  vote  In 
Congress  to  kill  the  funds  needed  to  make 
good  on  the  VS.  pledge  of  $380  mUllon 
annually  to  IDA. 

But  not  only  Is  assistance  important  to 
meeting  the  development  challenge.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  provide  trade  preference  for 
the  exports  of  the  poor  countries.  The  trade 
bill  now  before  Congress  would  so  do. 

Of  course,  you  will  appreciate  from  what  I 
have  said  In  citing  the  argtxments  of  Barnet 
and  Muller,  that  there  is  another  area  where 
I  think  the  United  States  must  make  some 
changes  In  policy. 

I  refer  to  the  Influence  of  global  corpora- 
tions on  the  countries  of  the  Third  World.  If 
we  continue  to  Ignore  the  impact  these  firms 
make  in  these  societies  we  seek  to  help,  much 
of  our  effort  through  governments  wUl  be  of 
little  avail. 

ROLE   OF  EDUCATION 

There  Is  one  other  counsel  I  would  offer  as 
we  consider  the  challenge  of  global  develop- 
ment and  world  peace. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  a  much  better  Job 
than  we  have  been  doing  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  already  said  that  we  need  to  support 
Improved  education  In  the  developing  coun- 

But  I  think  that  Indispensable  to  our  ca- 
pacity In  the  Western  world  to  generate  wise 
policies  toward  the  Third  World  is  an  under- 
standing of  that  world,  and  this  means  that 
we  must  educate  oiu'selves. 

This  means  we  must  teach  more  about  the 
other  peoples  and  cultures  of  other  lands, 
especially  the  poor  ones,  in  our  grade  schools 
and  high  schools. 

It  certainly  means  greater  attention  to 
International  studies  and  research  at  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  kind  of  education 
offered  at  Belolt  College. 

Some  of  you  here  may  recall  my  own  efforts 
nearly  a  decade  ago  to  write  into  law  the 
International  Education  Act.  That  law,  un- 
happily never  funded,  Is  all  the  more  Justi- 
fied, in  my  view,  by  the  events  of  recent 
years. 

For  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  Federal  funds 
to  colleges  and  universities  here  in  the 
United  States — it  is  not  a  foreign  aid  meas- 
ure— for  International  studies  and  research 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels. 

Indeed,  unless  we  begin  to  do  a  better  Job 
in  international  education,  we  shall  soon 
know  more  about  Jupiter  than  about  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples  who  inhabit 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica have  their  own  educational  responsibil- 
ity— to  provide  moral  education,  education 
in  values,  to  the  people  whom  they  serve. 
In  fact.  In  large  measure  the  Impetus  for  the 
foreign  aid  the  United  States  has  given 
throughout  the  years  has  come  from  the 
Hebrew-Christian  traditions  of  our  society, 
from  a  sense  of  Justice  and  compassion  that, 
I  hope  and  believe,  may  be  reviving  In  this 
nation. 

And  conferences  of  this  kind,  bringing 
together  scholars  and  students,  politicians 
and  the  public,  can  also  play  an  important 
role  in  this  task  of  educating  ourselves  about 
the  world  and  our  responsibilities  In  it. 

The  presence  here  of  members  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  is  concrete  evidence  of  their  aware- 


ness of  the  contribution  such  meetings  can 
make. 

Indeed,  the  very  premise  on  which  UNESCO 
was  founded  a  generation  ago  Is  education. 
As  the  UNESCO  constitution  reads: 

"That  since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of 
men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  de- 
fenses of  peace  must  be  constructed  .  .  . 

"That  Ignorance  of  each  other's  ways  and 
lives  has  been  a  common  cause,  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind,  of  that  sxispiclon 
and  mistrust  between  the  people  of  the  world 
through  which  their  differences  have  all  too 
often  broken  into  war  . . . 

"That  the  wide  diffusion  of  culture,  and 
the  education  of  humanity  for  Justice  and 
liberty  and  peace  are  indispensable  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  constitute  a  sacred  duty 
which  all  the  nations  must  fulfill  In  a  spirit 
of  mutual  assistance  and  concern.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  in  that  same  spirit  of  education  for 
Justice  and  liberty  and  peace,  of  mutual 
assistance  and  concern  among  nations,  that 
this  international  colloquium  for  global  de- 
velopment meets  on  the  campus  of  Beloit 
College. 

May  your  discussions  here  help  move  us 
toward  a  better  world  for  all  mankind,  a 
world  to  which  we  all  aspire. 


EULALIA  HOTZ— A  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  all  here  would  agree  that 
the  life  of  a  public  servant  is  in  many 
ways  a  paradox.  Often  the  conflicting 
claims  of  a  conscientious  electorate  can 
cause  considerable  frustration.  And  yet, 
the  satisfied  feeling  that  comes  from  ded- 
ication to  the  "common  weal"  surely 
makes  it  all  worthwhile. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  who 
personifies  the  "public  servant."  Eulalia 
Hotz.  She  has  been  Madison  County  clerk 
since  1942,  and  in  less  than  2  weeks, 
"Uke"  Hotz  will  reUre. 

For  years.  Miss  Hotz  has  led  the  county 
Democratic  party  ticket,  and  has  been 
active  in  the  party's  women's  organiza- 
tion. She  does  not  consider  herself  a  poli- 
tician, however,  but  "a  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple." There  are  many  in  Madison  and  St. 
Clair  County  who  heartily  endoi-se  this 
evaluation.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  country  is  the  sum  total 
of  its  people.  Our  coimtry  has  witnessed 
considerable  progress  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Eulalia  Hotz  deserves  some 
of  the  credit. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  an  article  from 
the  Metro-East  Journal: 

Miss  HoTz:  A  "Public  Servant" 
(By  Kathy  O'DeU) 

Eulalia  Hotz.  Madison  County  Clerk  since 
1942,  is  beginning  to  clean  off  her  office  desk 
and  make  plans  to  sort  through  boxes  of  pa- 
pers and  other  things  she  has  accumulated, 
in  the  past  34  years. 

Less  than  two  weeles  from  now,  "Wte" 
Hotz  will  be  retired. 

She  will  be  honored  at  an  open  house  In 
the  clerk's  office  Dec.  2,  the  day  her  chief 
deputy  and  long  time  friend,  Evelyn  Bowles, 
is  sworn  In  as  the  new  county  clerk. 

Friends  are  planning  a  formal  retirement 
dinner  to  honor  Miss  Hotz  Jan.  29. 

Miss  Hotz'  decision  to  retire  was  an- 
nounced almost  a  year  ago.  She  revealed  the 
decision  and  her  endorsement  of  Miss  Bowles 
at  a  :iew  conference,  and  then  called  Demo- 
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CT»tlc  party  leaders  to  let  them  know  her 
plans. 

That  was  typical  of  Miss  Hotz,  whoee  per- 
formance has  resulted  In  high  public  praise 
and  landslide  victorlee,  but  at  times  has 
caused  dissatisfied  mumbles  from  some  poli- 
ticians. 

She  doesn't  consider  herself  a  politician. 
She  thinks  of  herself  as  "a  friend  of  the 
people."  In  fact,  she  doesnt  like  to  be  called 
a  politician.  "I'd  much  rather  be  called  a 
public  servant,"  she  said. 

For  years  she  has  led  the  county  Demo- 
cratic party  ticket.  "I  Just  appreciate  the 
confidence  people  have  In  me,"  she  said. 
"The  fact  I've  always  led  the  ticket  tihrough 
the  years — I've  never  taken  advantage  of  It. 
I've  never  used  It,  not  any  time.  I'm  more 
Interested  in  the  position.  I  never  hoped  to 
run  for  any  other  office. " 

She  has  been  active  In  the  party's  women's 
organization,  but  was  never  consulted  by 
the  men  on  major  party  matters.  "My  opin- 
ion was  never  sought  by  the  big  wheels." 

She  helped  maintain  the  aloofne«s.  even 
when  she  might  have  been  upset  with  the 
pjarty  decision  makers. 

"I  felt  that  my  victories  would  take  care 
of  everything  I  wanted  to  say.  the  people 
would  say  It  for  me.  I  thought  that  was  the 
best  way  for  them  to  get  the  message." 

She  said  her  vote-getting  ability  U  the  re- 
sult of  "fair  play,  and  I  love  people," 

"I  always  felt  In  a  general  election  I  wasn't 
elected  only  by  Democrats.  I  had  to  have  a 
good  Republican  vote  too.  Really,  I  always 
felt,  like  my  father  did,  treat  everyone  fair- 
ly. Olve  everyone  the  best  service  you  have, 
and  don't  play  favorites  with  anyone.  I  think 
that's  what  carried  on  through  the  years.  I 
don't  even  think  of  people  as  Republican  or 
Democrats  when  they  come  In. 

"I'm  sure  that  the  organization  has  noX.  al- 
ways been  happy  with  me.  because  I  have 
always  selected  my  help  for  the  type  of  work 
they  could  do  and  the  type  of  work  I  needed 
done.  I  would  only  hire  people  who  really 
needed  the  Job.  because  I  learned  very 
quickly  that  those  are  the  people  who  would 
be  Interested  In  retaining  their  pobe. 

"They  knew  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to 
do  a  good  Job  for  me,  so  the  office  would  be 
recognized   as  a  first  class  service  office." 

Miss  Hotz  said  she  believes  she  has  saved 
the  county  thousands  of  dollars.  "Certainly 
when  I'm  spending  other  people's  money. 
I'm  very  conscientious  about  that.  I'm  far 
luore  conscientious  about  that  than  I  am 
my  own  nioney." 

She  has  been  working  with  public  funds 
for  many  years.  She  started  working  In  the 
county  clerk's  office  a.s  a  part-time  employe 
for  her  father,  Joseph  Hotz,  who  was  clerk 
In  the  1930's. 

He  was  first  elected  In  1932,  but  he  couldn't 
assume  office  until  the  settlement  of  a  court 
suit  over  the  election.  The  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  ruled  la  1933  that  her  lather  was  the 
winner. 

When  her  father  died  In  office,  h«  was  re- 
placed by  Miss  Hotz"  brother.  Norfcert. 

"They  asked  my  mother  If  she  cared  to 
be  named  county  clerk,"  Mlse  Hots  said. 
Her  mother  refused,  but  suggested  Norbert. 
The  appointment  was  made,  with  the  under- 
standing that  Miss  Hotz  would  be  named 
a  deputy  clerk  so  that  she  could  pay  her 
mother's  Uvtng  expenses. 

Her  salary  was  about  $165  per  month. 

Norbert  ran  and  won  twice  but  decided 
to  retire  In  1942  because  of  111  health  and 
the  increasing  work  load  In  the  office.  Miss 
Holtz  said. 

"I  was  looking  for  someone  to  come  In 
with  petitions  to  say  they  were  going  to  run 
for  clerk.  Then  I  would  ask  them  If  they 
would  consider  keeping  me  on  as  a  deputy  be- 
cause I  had  to  work  and  that  was  the  work 
I  knew  best." 

When  no  one  came  In  or  expressed  any 
Citerest  la  running.  Miss  Hotz,  then  33,  de- 


cided to  file  for  the  office  herself.  When  she 
told  her  plans  to  a  Democratic  party  klngpm, 
he  said  he  didn't  think  women  should  even 
have  the  right  to  vote.  He  later  became  • 
strong  supporter.  Miss  Hots  said. 

"When  I  think  back  on  it,  I  have  to  laugh 
to  think  that  I  had  the  courage  to  say  to 
him.  'Well,  you're  living  in  the  stone  age, 
and  I'm  going  to  file  my  petitions.'  " 

She  did  end  up  with  two  men  opponents 
in  that  primary. 

"Needless  to  say,  I  Just  about  fell  l)e- 
hlnd  the  counter  when  they  did  that  (filed) . 
because  both  of  them  I  knew  very  well  and 
liked  very  well.  All  three  of  us  shared  many 
of  the  same  friends.  Well,  I  thought,  'This  is 
It.  I'm  Juit  never  going  to  make  It.'  But.  I 
decided  not  to  back  out.  I  campaigned  most 
furiously,  to  the  surprise  of  many  in  politics 
at  the  time." 

She  said  s!ie  received  a  large  amount  of 
support  from  women.  "They  Just  seemed  to 
come  to  the  front  and  offer  their  services." 
Also,  many  people  knew  her  father  and  her 
v/orl:  In  the  office,  she  said. 

Campaign  financing  was  a  problem.  "Really, 
I  had  no  money  to  run  for  that  oHlce.  I  re- 
member that  I  dkl  borrow  $100  from  my 
brother,  Norbert.  And  I  paid  every  cent  back 
alter  I  was  elected,"  she  said.  The  payments 
v,'ere  $10  per  month. 

She  said  she  was  on  the  Job  that  primary 
election  day,  delivering  absentee  ballots  to 
various  polls  so  they  could  be  counted  after 
the  polls  closed. 

"We  were  Just  barely  making  It  to  the 
li'.&t  place  m  Godfrey,  and  I  looked  at  my 
watch  and  said.  Thank  God,  It's  Just  5 
o'clock  (the  polls  closed  at  5  p.m.)  As  I  said 
it,  I  realized  and  said,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  I 
forgot  to  vote.' 

"I  forgot  to  vote  for  myself  the  first  dash 
out  of  the  box,  I  did  for  a  fact. 

"I've  never  spoken  about  It  publicly  until 
my  last  term.  I've  finally  gotten  the  courage 
to  upe  it  sometimes  In  speeches,  because  I 
think  it's  funny,"  she  said. 

Even  though  she  did  not  vote  for  herself, 
she  felt  she  was  ^Ing  to  win.  "I  know  one 
thing,  that  the  heavens  were  stormed  with 
prayers,  and  people  were  working  so  hard  for 
lue  that  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  lose. 

"You  have  to  have  a  certain  amovmt  of 
confidence,  "i'ou've  got  to  think  you  have  a 
chance,  to  run  for  public  office  on  any  level." 

She  won  that  first  general  election  by  only 
1,654  votes.  In  her  last  election,  1971,  she  won 
by  17,127  votes. 

Among  her  Republican  opponents  have 
been  a  woman,  a  blind  man,  a  man  without 
legs,  a  man  with  one  arm.  and  a  rich 
farmer. 

Miss  Hotz  said  many  of  her  opponents 
were  fine  persons.  She  recalls  one  vaaxi  who 
drew  attention  to  his  candidacy  by  camping 
in  a  tent  on  the  courthoxise  lawn.  Just  be- 
low her  office  window.  She  refused  to  accept 
the  Democratic  party  suggestion  that  the 
man  be  moved.  Miss  Hotz  figured  she  could 
keep  track  of  her  opponent  easier  if  he  was 
Just  below  in  the  tent. 

Iji  the  regular  course  of  business,  she  ha.s 
had  lots  of  fun.  She  said  there  was  always 
a  laugh  or  two  associated  with  the  county 
clerk's  task  of  distributing  bouiity  money 
for  foxes  and  wolves. 

A.S  part  of  tJiat  duty,  the  clerk  had  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  dead  animal  before 
paying  off.  The  razor  blade  cutting  would 
ensure  that  the  county  wouldn't  pay  twice 
for  the  same  animal.  The  ear  slitting  was  a 
Madison  County  rule,  and  she  often  won- 
dered If  farmers  and  hunters  went  to  neigh- 
boring counties,  got  bounty  money,  and  then 
came  to  Edwardsvllle. 

She  remembers  the  woman  who  brought  In 
a  Jar  full  of  fox  ears,  explaining  that  she 
couldn't  get  to  town  sooner,  so  she  had  been 
collecting  and  storing  the  ears  In  her 
refrigerator. 


Then  there  was  a  p<Hlceman  who  pulled  a 
fox  scalp  from  each  coat  pocket.  Along  with 
the  scalps  came  "a  raft  of  fleas"  that  kept 
county  clerk  employes  scratching  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

And  once,  a  woman  who  was  concerned 
about  the  smell  of  a  fox  head,  brought  it  to 
the  clerk's  office  In  a  corsage  box.  She  had 
dusted  the  remains  with  talcum  powder. 

Selling  marriage  licenses  has  also  had  Its 
lighter  moments.  Miss  Hotz  remembers  a 
couple  who  started  to  give  her  a  nickel  tip 
for  their  license,  which  cost  $1. 

The  man  said  the  five  cents  was  "to  buy 
yourself  a  beer."  The  prospective  bride  turned 
to  the  man  and  suggested.  "Oh,  honey,  give 
her  a  quarter  for  a  high  ball." 

Miss  Hotz  sees  the  duty  of  being  clerk  to 
the  county  board  as  the  most  demanding  Job. 
She  said  the  role  of  clerk  to  the  county  court 
once  was  equally  as  demanding,  but  that  Job 
is  now  done  by  the  circuit  courts. 

Elections  also  bring  heavy  responsibilities, 
particularly  because  the  laws  are  constantly 
changing.  She  is  proud  of  the  good  attend- 
ance at  her  election  Judge  seminars  held  the 
Saturday  before  elections.  The  Judges  are  not 
paid  to  attend,  but  most  come,  and  Miss  Hotz 
believes  this  has  helped  elections  go  smoothly 
in  the  county. 

She  would  like  to  see  more  people  active 
m  politics.  "People  don't  want  to  run  for 
public  office  because  officials  have  been  mis- 
labeled as  politicians  or  crooks,  which  la  not 
true. 

"The  only  way  we  can  have  good  govern- 
ment Is  for  them  (the  public)  to  stop  criti- 
cizing and  get  active.  We  have  to  have  both 
parties.  There  Is  no  two  ways  about  It." 

She  would  advise  persons  Interested  In 
running  "to  esUbllsh  themselves  in  some 
other  business  or  profession  first.  Becatise 
holding  public  office  Is  very  costly,  and  if 
you  do  not  have  the  help  of  the  Lord  to 
keep  you  In  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
people  could  very  easily  be  misled  to  doing 
things  that  were  not  on  the  up  and  up." 

"I'm  retiring  without  a  big  bankroll  or 
savings  because  I've  spent  It  as  the  demands 
came  about.  TTou're  asked  to  contribute  to 
every  function  throughout  the  county,  and 
of  course  you  want  to  help.  The  first  thing 
you  know,  you  could  find  yourself  without 
even  a  roof  over  your  bead." 

She  said  one  of  the  smartest  things  that 
she  had  done  is  Jointly  with  Miss  Bowles,  buy 
a  hotue. 

Miss  Hotz  said  she  never  recruited  can- 
didates, "but  I  certainly  worked  for  Evelyn 
Bowles." 

County  political  observers  credit  Miss  Hotz 
and  her  office  reputation  as  key  factors  In 
MLss  Bowles'  trouncing  of  the  candidate 
backed  by  the  Democratic  party  organization 
In  the  primary.  Miss  Bowles  was  unexposed 
In  the  November  general  election,  and.  like 
her  boss  hsis  for  so  many  years,  led  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ticket. 

It  has  been  one  year  since  Miss  Hotz  an- 
nounced she  would  retire.  Last  week  she  said, 
"I'm  really  very  happy  I  made  thte  decision 
and  that  I've  had  a  year  to  think  It  over  and 
know  that  I  was  absolutely  right. 

"It's  very  easy  for  me  to  leave  the  title 
of  the  office,  because  I  think  that  Evelyn 
will  continue  on  in  the  kind  of  service  I  have 
tried  to  give  through  the  years."' 

She  said  she  Is  rething  because  "If  I  ran 
again  I  would  be  70  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  I  really  don't  think  a  person  should 
work  that  long." 

She  said  she  Is  "not  really  tired,  but  a  wee 
bit  exa.sperated  at  changes  that  have  com© 
along  In  county  government  In  the  last  few 
years." 

She  declined  to  name  those  factors. 

Instead,  she  thinks  about  cleaning  off  that 
office  desk.  She  hates  to  start  because  the 
top  is  sort  of  a  horizontal  filing  cabinet  with 
papers  stroked  high. 
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Her  office  is  enclosed  with  glass.  It  Is  the 
first  desk  seen  by  the  public  when  they  come 
Into  the  clerk's  office. 

Generally,  the  first  person  at  the  counter 
to  offer  assistance  has  been  Miss  Hotz.  She's 
been  too  busy  with  people  to  worry  about 
keeping  a  tidy  desk. 


THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  WARRIOR 
"VERSUS  THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OB- 
JECTOR 


(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  articlesby 
Sister  Sharon  Bums  from  the  "The 
Greyhound,"  the  school  newspaper  of 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Burns  has  written  two  very 
provocative  commentaries  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conscientious  warrior  versus 
the  conscientious  objector.  She  has  dealt 
with  the  topic  in  a  manner  which  merits 
the  attention  of  all  here  present.  Her 
remarks  are  indeed  food  for  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  these  arti- 
cles in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Greyhound  (Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Oct.  4  and  Nov.  3, 1974J 

COMMENTAKY 

(By  Sister  Sharon  Burns) 
Ever  since  Col.  Hobby  asked  one  morning 
In  early  May  if  I  would  be  Loyola's  repre- 
sentative for  a  few  days  during  the  summer 
at  Port  Bragg  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
advanced  ROTC  program,  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  today's  young  people  who  choose 
to  serve  In  the  armed  forces.  I  notice  that 
they  choose  to  do  so  despite  sometimes  severe 
negative  peer  pressiu-e,  despite  ridicule  (par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  girls  in  the  program) , 
and  despite  the  discontinuance  of  an  escape 
factor,  the  draft.  Throughout  these  past  few 
years  of  demonstrative  criticism  these  stu- 
dents must  have  conscientiously  weighed 
their  motive  for  persisting  In  such  an  unpop- 
ular choice.  I  realize  that  I  have  not  given 
them  sufficient  consideration. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Quaker  pacifists,  a  sympathizer 
of  selective  conscientious  objectors,  and,  by 
temperament  and  tendency,  a  "dove".  But 
now  upon  reflection,  I  realize  that  I.  like  most 
people,  are  not  a  total  pacifist.  The  seeds  of 
violence  lie  dormant  within  us  only  when 
undisturbed  by  provocation.  Let  our  country 
be  proclaimed  in  serious  danger,  let  a  riot 
explode  In  our  streets,  let  a  sister  be  raped, 
a  grandfather,  mugged,  and  something  within 
US  gathers  strength  and  Is  unleashed,  some- 
thing angry  and  savage,  a  desire  for  venge- 
ance and  retribution.  Suddenly  Justice  and 
truth  begin  with  capital  letters;  forgiveness 
and  nonviolence  become  but  minuscule  and 
far-off  Ideals.  These  are  not  excuses  for  vio- 
lent reaction,  but  merely  a  reminder  that 
seemingly  pacifist  tendencies  are  frequently 
founded  on  lack  of  provocation  and  Insuffi- 
cient soul-searching,  and  that  perhaps  most 
of  us  are  merely  objectors  without  being  too 
conscientious. 

The  great  majority  of  us,  I  believe,  are 
relative  pacifists — neither  militarists  nor  ad- 
vocates of  total  pacifism  In  the  face  of  op- 
pression or  attack.  By  "militarists"  I  mean 
champions  of  force  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  settling  disputes  between  nations. 
Militarism  in  the  U.S.  has  deep  roots  In  our 
messianic  consciousness.  The  Puritans  came 
to  America  convinced  that  they  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  new  covenant  to  conduct  a 
divine  experiment:  In  their  role  as  "the  elect 
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of  God,"  they  sotight  to  subdue  the  wilder- 
ness, separate  the  spiritual  sheep  from  the 
goats,  and  inaugurate  a  new  order.  To  dis- 
place the  Indians,  humiliate  Mexico,  and  push 
to  the  Pacific  were  all  part  of  our  "manifest 
destiny."  To  this  day,  we  all  need  to  look 
more  dispassionately  at  our  motives;  VS.  ex- 
pansionism has  been  too  often  disguised  as 
a  generous  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  national  economic  policy,  too 
Intent  on  making  the  world  safe  for  a  high 
standard  of  living  In  the  UJ3.  If  we  want  a 
country  which  will  promote  the  rights  of 
man  we  mtist  be  conscientious  about  the 
task  of  making  the  UJ3.  not  only  safe,  but 
also  safe  for  the  world. 

The  total  pacifist  denies  the  legitimacy  of 
any  war  or  conflict,  even  when  it  Is  a  case 
of  resisting  outright  aggression.  Christian 
pacifists  have  been  labeled  impractical  per- 
fectionists. How  can  such  an  unrealistic 
stance  be  maintained  In  such  a  sinful  world? 
Is  it  right  to  stand  by  while  aggres.sors  at- 
tack the  defenseless  or  dictators  impose  their 
unjust  and  evil  Intentions  on  the  abject? 
These  are  the  usual,  hard  questions  put  to 
the  sensitive  conscience  which  shrinks  from 
any  part  with  the  executioner  or  soldier. 
Many  pacifists  would  consider  this  an  over- 
simplified caricature  of  their  position,  for 
there  are,  in  reality,  many  varieties  of  paci- 
fism. But  in  any  case  those  who  take  the 
stance  of  conscientious  objection  do  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  in  specific  cases 
what  their  moral  duty  Is  In  regard  to  any 
type  of  conflict.  They  must  say  an  unquali- 
fied "no"  to  any  act  which  would  have  them 
do  other  than  bear  their  cross  or  assist  non- 
violeutly  in  resolving  tensions. 

Since  Dachau  and  Hiroshima,  Belfast  and 
My  Lai,  there  aie  certainly  more  people  than 
ever  before  disavowing  war.  The  real  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  annihilation  and  the  dismal 
prospects  of  continuous  conflict  keep  the 
conscientious  objector  before  one's  eyes  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  Irrationality  of 
war  and  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  non-vio- 
lence both  as  a  condition  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  love  of  neighbor  and  enemy. 

And  there  is  the  conscientious  warrior  .  . . 
I  myself  had  not  given  him  sufficient 
thought — until  Col.  Hobby  invited  me  to 
Fort  Bragg.  I  had  vaguely  considered  the  ma- 
jority position  that  war  Is  to  l>e  averted  if 
possible — but  not  at  any  price.  I  had  recog- 
nized the  predominant  mood  among  Amer- 
icans as  being  one  of  relative  pacifism,  where 
it  Is  presumed  that  successful  arbitration 
and  negotiation  can  best  proceed  from  a  pos- 
ture of  strength  that  commands  the  respect 
of  the  enemy.  I  had  studied  the  long  his- 
torical tradition  which  lies  l)ehlnd  such  a 
position,  the  "Just  war"  theory,  which  today 
seems  obsolete  (some  say,  absurd)  In  the 
light  of  nuclear  might  and  Indiscriminate 
bombings. 

I  had  been  aware  that  even  In  the  coxu^e 
of  everyday  living  we  experience  the  fact  that 
force  exercises  more  Influence  by  being  In 
readiness  than  by  being  brought  Into  action. 
A  police  force,  for  erample.  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant for  the  crime  It  deters  than  for  the 
crime  It  punishes.  A  similar  line  of  argument 
underlies  the  issue  of  a  stand  mg  army  with 
dominance  sufficient  to  restrain  aggression.  I 
had  considered  somewhat  all  these  "facts" — 
but  I  had  not  given  consideration  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  by  their  choice 
of  military  service  make  these  facts  take  on 
flesh  and  blood.  My  trip  to  Fort  Bragg,  my 
contact  and  conversations  with  our  six  cadets 
there,  and  with  many  officers  who  are  respon- 
sible for  their  training,  particularly  with  the 
men  who  teach  them  at  Loyola,  have  changed 
brute  fact  Into  flesh  and  spirit.  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  sensitive  and  ad- 
mirable kind  of  person,  the  conscientious 
warrior. 

Paradoxically,    the    conscientious    warrior 
and  the  conscientious  objector,  by  living  oxit 


their  different  moral  choices,  are  really  quite 
similar   In   Important   respects:    both   have 
chosen  a  way  of  service  to  their  fellowmen, 
a  way  that  may  lead  to  suffering  and  even 
death.  Both  stand  In  almost  eqral  opposition 
to    the    soldler-adventxirer.    Intoxicated    by 
war's  promise  of  intense  experience,  and  the 
ordinary   objector   not   willing   to   fight   nor 
wilimg  to  pay  the  price  that  refusal  costs. 
Both  of  them  are  the  kind  of  men  who  wUl 
be  of  great  bervlce  in  the  struggle  to  elimi- 
nate war,  both  make  a  choice  which  requires 
deep  regard  for  one's  self,  and  disregard  for 
one's  self  In  the  service  of  others  and  for  a 
cause.  Both  are  held  In  contempt  by  sectors 
of  the  public  vho  do  not  recognize  nor  ap- 
preciate their  respective  heroism.  The  con- 
scientious objector.  If  he  abides  by  his  con- 
victions In  a  time  of  national  crisis,  when 
emotions  are  high,  is  likely  to  be  accused  of 
cowardice  or  disloyalty.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been 
more  to  commend  the  conscientious  objector 
than  ever  before  and  In  many  Instances,  It  is 
the  conscientious  vi?arrior  who  is  put  on  the 
defensive.  In  both  cases,  particularly  today 
when  the  pressure  toward  conformity  Is  al- 
most overwhelming.   It  Is  the  rare   "inner- 
directed"  Individual  who  can  remam  a  stead- 
fast conscientious  objector  or  conscientious 
warrior.  Perhaps  only  they,  the  conscientious 
objector  and  the  conscientious  warrior,  can 
really  understand  one  another. 

J.  Glenn  Gray,  a  conscientious  soldier  and 
phUosopher,  In  his  "ReflecUons  on  Men  iu 
Battle."  The  Warriors,  demonstrates  a  sensi- 
tivity and  anguish  that  the  conscientious 
objector  can  perhaps  appreciate  most.  In  his 
cht^ter  "Image  of  the  Enemy",  he  remarks: 
The  combat  soldier  who  refuses  to  yield 
to  abstract  hatred  In  forming  an  Image  of 
the  enemy  Is  accordingly  isolated  and  lonely 
on  a  modem  batUefield.  Often  he  wiU  won- 
der why  he  did  not  yield  to  earUer  impulses 
and  declare  himself  a  pacifist  and  conscien- 
tious objector  to  the  senseless  cruelties  of 
warfare.  Since  an  absolutist  position  Is  over- 
whelmingly popular  in  wartime,  he  is  quite 
certain  that.  If  a  choice  must  l>e  made,  be 
belongs  to  the  absolute  pacifists  as  opposed 
to  the  apostles  of  total  destruction.  Yet  he 
feels  himself  opposed  to  both  extremes.  Nor- 
mally, he  believes  enough  in  the  rlghtness  of 
his  country's  cause  and  the  wrongness  of  the 
opponent  to  fight  and  lose  his  life  If  need  be 
for  that  conviction.  ...  It  U  not  the  sxifferiug 
and  dying  that  sickens  him  so  much  as  It  is 
the  brutallzatlon  of  the  emotions  and  the 
corruption  of  the  heart  which  prolonged 
fighting  brings.  I  could  not  escape  it. 

Since  my  return  from  the  army  base  I 
have  been  assailed  by  pacifist  friends  whose 
arguments  seem  Intent  on  exposing  a  cer- 
tain naivete  In  my  positive  appraisal  of  the 
ROTC  program.  They  argue  that  despite  the 
great  sensitivity.  Intelligence,  and  humanity 
of  the  men  in  the  program,  the  "system"  Is 
brutal  and  leads  to  organized  dehumanlza- 
tlon  and  Irrationality.  I  do  realize  the  danger 
of  the  "system",  that  the  military,  like  any 
system,  becomes  somehow  greater  than  all 
Its  parts  and  can  l)e  an  instrument  of  orga- 
nized dehumanlzatlon  and  irrationality  de- 
spite the  fine.  Intelligent,  and  moral  officers 
that  are  teaching  and  are  being  trained.  But 
do  these  facts  demand  that  I  give  up  my 
faith  m  the  integrity  of  the  individuals  who 
make  up  such  a  collectivity,  and  my  hope  for 
a  better,  more  humane,  and  morally  respon- 
sible army  of  defense,  which  seems  to  te 
necessary  at  this  point  In  our  world's  sad 
history?  Can  the  reflective  soldier  on  either 
side,  can  any  of  us.  escape  political  guilt  as 
long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  a  state?  As 
Lt.  Gray  points  out:  "If.  In  his  dlslllusloa- 
ment,  (the  oonsclentlous  soldier)  ts  tempted 
to  renounce  his  nation  and  pledge  hie  al- 
legiance to  the  human  race  alone,  this,  too, 
will  prove  Illusory,  for  mankind  collectively 
is  doubtless  as  predisposed  to  mjustice  as 
nations  are." 
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And  Then  Theke  is  the  Conscientious 

WABaiOB  .  .  . 
(By  Sr.  Sharon  Butob) 
Objectors  to  the  military  do  have  solid 
arguments  to  offer — argiiments  which  cannot 
be  denied  credence.  For  Instance,  even  In  the 
absence  of  armed  conflict,  a  soldier  must  sur- 
render one  of  his  most  important  preroga- 
tives, that  of  evaluating  orders  and  deciding 
freely  what  must  be  done.  True,  In  theory, 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  allowed  to 
resist  orders  deemed  Immoral.  But.  in  prac- 
tice, no  army  can  tolerate  "resistant  deci- 
sionmaking". The  strength  of  any  army  Is  In 
its  unity — many  men  marching  to  single 
orders.  Indeed,  the  very  need  in  an  atmy  for 
unquestioning  obedience  may  represent  a  de- 
humanizing effect.  However,  this  is  »1I  the 
mora  reason  why  our  great  concern  shotild  be 
for  the  quality  of  young  men  and  women 
who  will  be  our  future  commanders.  A  per- 
sonal story  that  Lt.  Gray  tells  of  his  need  to 
di.sobey  the  unreasonable  and  Irresponsible 
orders  of  a  colonel  has  helped  me  ta  recog- 
nize the  great  need  we  have  for  military  lead- 
ers of  superior  training  and  high  moral  dis- 
crimination. The  t3rrannlcal  colonel  Was  re- 
sentful of  the  superior  educational:  baclt- 
ground  and  Independence  of  mind  of  his 
small  detachment  of  Intelligence  offlc«r8,  and 
by  his  unreasonable  command  showed  what 
a  lesser  quality  of  training  and  chiaracter 
can  produce.  Gray  and  his  coUeagtie  were 
threatened  with  courtmartlal  and  worse  for 
disobeying  a  direct  order.  Fortunately,  when 
the  colonel  called  up  army  headquai^ters  to 
report  the  insubordination  before  i  taking 
further  action,  he  reached  an  Intelligent 
officer  who  knew  Gray  and  his  caQleague 
.slightly.  This  officer  asked  why  they  httd  per- 
sisted in  disobeying  orders.  The  coloael  had 
never  stopped  to  determine  this,  but  when 
he  did  communicate  the  cause.  Army  Intel- 
ligence found  their  reasons  good  aEid  con- 
curred with  their  decision.  In  regardjto  this 
occurrence  Gray  reflected  later:  i 

As  a  result  of  It,  I  gained  no  grei^t  con- 
fidence in  my  ability  to  withstand  itetreme 
pressures  from  official  authority,  ye?  I  had 
determined  that  a  line  could  be  I  drawn 
between  personal  rights  and  military  de- 
mands. .  .  .  More  important,  the  ihcident 
cleared  my  mind  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  hidivldual  to  hliB  state. 
Hard  as  they  were  to  assert,  I  now  fflt  con- 
vinced that  the  individual  had  his  aibsolute 
rights  even  In  the  desperate  struggle  for  sur- 
vival that  Is  modern  war.  And  survival  with- 
out Integrity  of  conscience  Is  worM  than 
perishing  outright,  or  so  it  seemed  t6  me. 

War  is  horrible  and  many  wars  have  been 
fought  for  Ignoble  reasons.  The  one  reason 
that  would  Justify  men  taking  up  arms 
would  be  the  liberation  of  people  oppressed 
either  by  tyrants  or  by  occupying  aliens;  for 
although  men  can  stand  a  great  deal  of 
oppression  of  one  sort  or  anotherj  there 
comes  a  time  when  they  can  no  longer  con- 
sider their  lives  worth  living  without  free- 
dom. To  be  sure.  It  is  one  thing  to  sacrifice 
one's  life  and  quite  another  to  caU  down 
the  horrors  of  war  upon  whole  people.  Tet 
it  is  a  fact  that  men  have  not  considered 
such  monumental  misery  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  for  liberty. 

And  so  there  are  gentle,  sensitive,  aad  rea- 
sonable men  who  train  for  war.  Aa  J.  T. 
Burtchaell  (Phllomon'a  Problem)  notae  such 
men  "go  to  war.  sadly  but  not  grudglagly  to 
gain  or  regain  a  freedom  which  th^  con- 
sider as  morally  necessary  as  love."  TSie  con- 
scientious warrior  chooses  armed  force  be- 
cause he  sees  the  world  still  deeply  dt^ased. 
testeraig  with  Injustice  and  cruelty,  Mill  in 
danger  of  a  tyranny  that  would  make  peo- 
ple's lives  worse  than  death.  The  conscien- 
tious warrior  believes  that  those  whoi  would 
maintain  our  freedom  and  Justice  miist  or- 
ganize and  hold  In  readiness  armed  iorces: 
police  for  protection,  armies  for  defeg*^.  He 


also  knows  that  these  organizations,  as  with 
All  systems,  must  be  controlled  and  used  as 
best  they  can,  for  they  In  turn  can  oecome 
Instruments  of  oppression  and  destruction. 

It  Is  so  Important  that  we  have  leaders 
In  the  armed  forces  who  are  conscientious, 
upright.  Intelligent  men.  Lt.  Gray,  who  was 
such  an  officer,  (called  by  a  friend  "the 
soldier"  concludes  hU  magnificent  book 
with  reflections  on  "the  future  of  war"  and 
the  prospects  for  "eternal  peace."  Convinced 
that  "peace  will  never  occur  as  a  conse- 
quence of  weakness,  exhaustion,  or  fear," 
he  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
strong  and  the  mighty — "a  people  distin- 
guished by  wars  and  victories,"  will.  In  the 
words  of  Nietzche,  "break  the  sword"  be- 
cause they  can  afford  to  say  "that  man 
ought  to  choose  death  twice  in  preference 
to  being  feared  and  hated,"  and  that  "sur- 
vival wtlhout  Integ^rlty  of  conscience  1>  worse 
than  perishing  outright." 

These  passages  express  the  inevitable  con- 
clusions of  the  conscientious  warrior's  basic 
credo— that  life  is  not  the  highest  good. 
They  also  mirror  my  hope,  made  more  tangi- 
ble since  my  contact  with  many  cadets  and 
officers  at  Port  Bragg;  a  dreamed  of  future 
of  peace,  and,  until  the  world  lays  down  Its 
arms,  an  army  led  by  Intelligent,  conscien- 
tious, and  peaceloving  men. 


ENERGY,  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
December  2,  Congressman  Mike  McCor- 
MACK,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  presented  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion on  enei-gy.  environment,  and  the 
economy  before  the  67th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers. 

This  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent 
clarification  of  the  relationships  among 
energy,  our  environment,  and  the  eco- 
nomy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  insei-t  this 
address  in  the  Record  at  this  time  so 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
benefit  from  the  observations  of  the 
House's  own  expeit  on  energy.  The  text 
of  Congressman  McCormack's  address 
is  as  follows. 

Energy,  Envwonment,  and  the  Economy — 

A  Dtnamic  EquiLiBRruM 

(Comments  by  Congressman  Mike 

McCormack) 

I'm  certain  that  any  sophisticated  scientist 
or  engineer  who  thinks  about  the  subject 
recognizes  that  a  three-cornered  dynamic 
equilibrium  should  exist  between  energy 
conversion,  transmission,  and  consumption 
In  one  corner,  a  reasonable  and  rational  pro- 
gram for  protecting  our  environment  and 
conserving  our  resources  in  the  second  cor- 
ner, and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and 
responsive  economic  system  In  the  third 
corner. 

If  we  were  to  treat  this  subject  In  a  va- 
cumm.  wed  find  It  comparatively  easy  to 
analyze  on  a  two-dimensional  diagram,  and 
to  provide  Idealized  solutions,  assuming  we 
encountered  no  problems  In  semantics.  How- 
ever, the  overwhelming  reality  Is  that  we  are 
not  In  a  laboratory  or  even  a  primeval  Oar- 
den  of  Eden  with  a  virgin  world  to  plan  for. 
Quite  the  opposite,  we  are  In  Washington. 
DC.  In  1974  In  the  midst  of  Inflation,  reces- 
sion and  sn  energy  crisis. 

Nonetheless,    there    are    some    a8^«ts    and 


some  glimmerings  of  hope.  We  are  beginning 
to  understand  our  predicament,  and  meet- 
ings such  as  this  one  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  foundation — under- 
standing for  rational  action. 

The  shortages  of  petroleum  products  ex- 
perienced by  Americans  a  year  ago  accom- 
plished what  many  years  of  warnings  of  sci- 
entists could  not  do.  It  has  made  most 
Americans  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  energy 
resources  of  this  nation  are  not  unlimited, 
and  that  this  nation  can  no  longer  control 
the  policies  of  weaker  nations  to  the  end 
that  they  will  deliver  their  resources  to  us  to 
our  advantage  and  to  their  disadvantage. 
It  has  made  Americans  aware  of  how  much 
we  depend  on  a  prodigious  consumption  of 
energy  for  our  standard  of  living.  It  has 
made  us  aware  of  the  Impact  on  our  economy 
of  the  cost  of  petroleum.  When  It  was  cheap, 
we  did  not  generally  appreciate  the  all-pre- 
vadlng  aspect  of  petroleum  In  providing  not 
only  for  transportation  and  heating,  but  also 
for  food,  shoes,  clothing,  medicine,  and  much 
of  which  we  touch  or  use  In  our  everj-day 
lives.  Now,  as  our  economy  runs  amuck  and 
we  see  the  wealth  of  the  Western  Industrial- 
ized nations  being  rapidly  transfered  to  the 
oil-exporting  nations,  we  understand.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  apparent  that  our  society  Is 
not  yet  ready  to  face  up  to  the  Implications 
of  these  new  realities. 

What  may  not  yet  be  apparent  to  the  cas- 
ual observer  Is  that  the  total  energy  con- 
sumption of  our  nation  must  continue  to 
increase  even  if  we  establish  a  successful 
conservation  program,  and  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  frightening  spectrum  of  implications 
a!;soclat«d  with  such  an  increase  in  total 
energy  consumption  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  conservation  programs  we  must  iusU- 
tute.  on  the  other. 

The  recent  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy 
Project  assumes,  as  a  reasonable  sceneirio  for 
the  future,  limiting  the  growth  of  overall 
energy  consumption  to  less  than  2'.-  per 
year — a  dramtlc  reduction  In  contemporary 
growth  rates.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  consensus 
that  perhaps  this  Is  an  attainable  goal,  but 
It's  Important  to  understand  that  a  2";  rate 
of  growth  means  that  we  will  double  our 
energy  consumption  within  about  35  years. 
Within  this  growth  rate,  however,  there  will 
inevitably  be  a  dramatic  shift  to  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  electricity.  "The  gen- 
eral consensus  assumes  a  b'~'c  growth  rate 
per  year.  Tills  means  doubling  electrical  en- 
ergy generation  by  about  1990,  and  the  lion's 
share  of  this  growth  will  be  from  nuclear 
fission. 

A  concerned  citizen  may  Justifiably  ask, 
"What  plans  and  programs  do  we  have  to 
meet  these  needs?  What  Is  our  Energy 
Policy?" 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  this  nation 
has  no  energy  policy  at  all,  and  that  we,  the 
general  public  and  the  government,  have 
acted  as  If  all  sources  of  energy  were  cheap, 
inexhaustible,  and  until  recently,  non-pol- 
luting; that  Is,  as  If  there  were  no  dynamic 
relationship  between  energy,  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  economy. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  today  ts  to 
promptly  overcome  this  confusion  and  Indif- 
ference, and  to  dev'elop  now  a  systems  ap- 
proach to  an  hitegrated  national  energy  pol- 
icy. If  we  do  create  such  an  energy  policy, 
and  If  we  Implement  the  programs  to  carry 
It  Into  effect,  the  people  of  this  country  can 
have  adequate  energy,  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  economic  stability.  If  we  fail, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  catastrophe. 

A  national  energy  policy  must  Itself  be  a 
set  of  dynamic  guidelines  and  criteria  which 
can  change  and  evolve  as  new  knowledge 
becomes  available.  Here  are  some  principles 
which  I  believe  provide  some  perspective  for 
us  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  really  Intend  to 
overcome  the  energy  crisis,  we  must  have  a 
systems  approach  to  an  Integrated  national 
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energy  policy.  To  me,  it  Is  axiomatic  that  we 
must  establish  within  the  President's  Cab- 
inet a  Department  of  Science.  Technology. 
Energy,  and  Materials  with  full  authority  and 
responsibility  to  develop  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy.  Noth- 
ing less  will  suffice.  The  authority  of  such 
a  Department  would  Include  the  administra- 
tion of  aU  energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  the  assessment  and  manage- 
ment of  all  fuels  for  each  region  of  the  coun- 
try, and  policy  determlnauon  m  questions 
relating  to  conservation  potential,  economic 
Impact,  and  environmental  feasibility  of  any 
program  involving  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  energy. 

Next,  our  energy  policy  must  be  based  on 
the  t>e8t  scientific  and  engineering  facts 
available.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
basing  policies  on  fantasies  (such  as  assum- 
ing that  solar  or  geothermal  energy  or  some 
suppressed  cart^uretor  design  wiU  ball  us 
out  of  our  problems)  or  prejudices  (such  as 
anti-nuclear  fanaticism)  or  hopes  (such  as 
the  hope  that  we  will  keep  finding  enough 
natural  gas  to  keep  us  going,  or  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  spontaneously  re- 
duce energy  consumption  and  alter  their  life- 
styles enough  to  close  the  gap  between  en- 
ergy supply  and  demand). 

A  national  energy  policy  must  require  the 
(^tlmum  conservation  practices  through 
every  step  of  everything  we  do,  but  espe- 
cially In  the  conversion,  transmission,  and 
consumption  of  energy.  For  instance.  Just 
as  it  Is  obvious  today  that  we  should  not 
be  burning  natural  gas  to  produce  electricity, 
BO  In  the  very  long  run  we  should  not  burn 
fossil  fuels  at  all.  I  know  you  all  Join  me 
In  considering  fossil  hydro-carbons  as  a  re- 
source to  be  husbanded,  remembering  our 
obligation  to  future  generations  and  their 
requirements  for  petrochemicals. 

A  national  energy  policy  must  allow  a 
large  segment  of  our  people  to  continue  to 
aspire  to — and  strive  for — a  higher  standard 
of  living.  This  ability  to  gain  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  fundamental  in  our  society, 
and  we  cannot  expect  low  and  modest  in- 
come Americans — or  average  American 
housewives — to  sacrifice  this  aspiration  for 
dignity  and  greater  freedom,  unless  they 
are  convinced  that  It  Is  reasonable  and  un- 
avoidable, and  that  everyone  is  sacrificing 
equally. 

The  modest  Income  American  housewife 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  dynamic  relationships  between  energy. 
environment,  and  economy,  and  she  will 
not  gracefully  accept  an  undue  emphasis 
on  the  protection  of  an  environment  she 
does  not  see  If  it  means  significantly  re- 
ducing available  energy,  and  inflating  the 
cost  of  the  groceries  and  other  necessities 
she  must  buy. 

In  short,  we  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  several  "environments"  to 
protect,  and  one  of  them  Is  the  American 
kitchen.  We  should  also  remember  that  much 
of  the  freedom  American  women  enjoy  today 
Is  based  on  a  prodigious  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  energy. 

A  national  energy  policy  should,  I  believe, 
provide  energy  self-sufficiency  for  this  na- 
tion—not by  1980  or  1985 — (this  Is  totally 
unrealistic),  but  as  soon  as  Is  reasonably 
possible,  and  certainly  by  the  year  2000. 
Still  further,  and  of  great  Importance,  we 
should  plan  now  to  export  the  technology 
that  we  will  develop  to  every  nation  of  this 
earth  so  that  no  nation  will  be  dependent 
upon  any  other  nation  for  its  energy,  or  sub- 
ject to  blackmaU  for  its  survival.  This  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  contributions  this 
country  can  make  to  the  world  In  terms  of 
reducing  International  tensions  and  bring- 
ing true  and  lasting  peace. 

Finally,  our  national  energy  policy  should 
provide  for  an  ultimate  reliance  upon  Inex- 
haustible supplies  of  essentially  non-pollut- 
ing sources  of  energy. 


Of  course,  a  comprehensive  energy  policy 
wlh  Involve  far  more  than  the  principles  I 
have  Just  enunciated.  We  must,  for  instance, 
devise  comprehensive  programs  to  solve  our 
short  range  problems — for  the  next  ten 
years — and  we  must  recognize  that  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  do  so  at  once  and  in  detail. 
To  allow  an  assumption  to  prevail  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  over  because  we  do  not  pres- 
ently have  lines  of  cars  at  gas  stations  would 
be  to  try  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise — a  luxury 
this  nation  can  no  longer  afford. 

One  of  the  most  Important  facts  that  the 
American  people  must  all  understand  is  that 
this  nation  has.  since  1970.  truly  passed  from 
one  historical  era  Into  another.  We  have 
passed  from  an  era  of  cheap,  abundant  fuels, 
energy  and  materials  into  an  era  of  short- 
ages which  will,  at  best,  be  with  us  for  several 
decades.  The  Implications  of  this  transition 
are  far  more  profound  than  is  generally  ap- 
preciated. 

I  think  It  may  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
our  perspective  to  recognize  that  future  his- 
torians will  probably  record  that  during  the 
20th  Outury,  western  man  discovered  and 
burned  up  as  fuel  virtually  all  of  the  earth's 
resources  of  petroluem  and  natural  gas. 

This  may  be  a  difficult  reality  to  face,  but 
we  must  assume  that  this  nation  has  already 
consumed  more  than  half  of  aU  the  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  we  ever  discovered, 
or  will  discover  on  this  continent  or  off  Its 
shores,  and  that  It  will  all  be  gone,  Insofar 
as  a  significant  supply  of  fuel  is  concerned, 
by  about  the  year  2000.  As  our  supplies  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  dwindle,  this  na- 
tion will  become  dependent  for  almost  all 
of  Its  energy  on  coal  and  coal  products,  and 
on  nuclear  fission.  But  even  these  sources  of 
energy  are  really  transitional,  and  as  we 
phase  them  in  we  must  also  make  plans  for 
phasing  them  out  In  the  more  distant  future, 
and  replacing  them  with  other,  stlll-to-be- 
develoi)ed  sources. 

Thus  we  have  one  generation  within  which 
to  develop  these  new  sources  of  energy,  and 
while  we  are  making  this  conversion  we  must 
make  the  necessary  cultural,  societal,  and 
economic  adjustments  that  will  Inevitably 
result. 

One  general  misconception  plaguing  policy 
makers  today  Is  the  idea  that  energy  research 
and  development,  generously  funded,  can 
solve  this  nation's  energy  problems  In  the 
very  near  future.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Even  with  a  crash  program, 
the  lead  time  between  the  successful  re- 
search program  demonstrating  a  concept  for 
the  conversion  of  an  energy  source  to  a  us- 
able form  and  the  actual  significant  Imple- 
mentation of  this  technology  varies  frcm 
ten  to  thirty  years.  There  Is  no  way,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  tidal  wave  of  federal  funds 
could  make  solar  energy  a  slgnlflsant  re- 
source for  this  nation  before  the  year  1990, 
or  nuclear  fusion  before  the  year  2000.  Thus, 
while  we  must  develop  an  aggressive.  Im- 
aginative, well-funded  program  for  energy 
research,  development,  and  demonstration, 
in  every  area  of  energy  conversion,  distribu- 
tion, storage,  consumption  and  conservation, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  recognize  that 
the  benefits  of  such  a  program  are  long  range 
benefits,  and  that  this  nation  must  proceed 
for  the  immediate  and  short  range  future 
with  energy  sources  which  are  available  to 
us  today. 

Therefore,  we  must  at  once  Initiate  ag- 
gressive programs  of  exploration  and  drtlllng 
for  oil  and  gas,  on-shore  and  off.  We  must 
explore  the  potential  of  an  oil  shale  program, 
and  press  for  early  application  of  Improved 
technologies  for  secondary  and  tertlaiy  oil 
recovery. 

We  must  build  new  refineries,  new  ports, 
new  pipelines,  and  new  storage  facilities  for 
gas,  petroleiim  and  petroleum  products.  In- 
splte  of  the  fact  that  we  are  running  out  of 
petroleum  &  natural  gas,  this  program,  along 
with  the  most  strhigent  conservation  meas- 


ures. Is  our  best  short-range  strs  tegy  for  try- 
ing to  keep  our  energy  supplies  lor  our  exist- 
ing industrial  and  societal  infrastructure  as 
close  as  possible  to  future  demands. 

Of  course  coal  is  our  greatest  resource  of 
fossil  fuel,  and  we  must  rely  heavily  upon  It. 
However,  even  a  superficial  glance  should 
warn  us  against  taking  It  for  granted,  we 
will  need  to  expand  a  new  modem  cosj  indxis- 
try  with  new  mines  that  meet  modem  health 
and  safety  standards  and  have  a  minimum 
Impact  on  the  environment.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  allow  coal  to  be  stripped  under 
realistic  regulations,  but  provide  for  respon- 
sible reclamation  of  the  land.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  restore  our  railway  system  with  new 
road-beds  and  new  rolling  stock. 

We  will,  of  course,  come  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  coal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion, but  here  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
systems  approach  to  an  integrated  national 
energy  policy  becomes  overwhelmingly 
obvious. 

For  Instance,  using  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  advanced  coal  gasification  technol- 
ogy presently  available,  our  figures  show  that 
the  capital  cost  alone.  If  we  were  to  attempt 
to  close  the  presently  projected  gap  l>etween 
supply  and  demand  for  natural  gas  In  1985 
using  coal  gasification,  would  be  (200  billion. 
Such  an  operation  would  require  140%  of 
all  the  coal  mined  today  and  the  equivalent 
of  about  10  percent  of  the  flow  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  for  process  (not  cooling)  water. 

Even  If  these  figures  are  off  by  as  much  as 
a  factor  of  two,  one  can  quickly  grasp  the 
implications  of  undertaking  even  one  project 
of  this  magnitude  In  terms  of  coel,  water,  dol- 
lars, steel,  manpower,  logistics,  and  environ- 
mental Impact,  and  how  each  relates  to  the 
other  and  to  thoee  of  every  other  energy-re- 
lated activity  such  as  coal  liquefaction,  ex- 
panded mining,  shifting  to  new  transporta- 
tion modes,  Installing  hundreds  of  new  nu- 
clear power  plants,  and  providing  new  hous- 
ing and  communities  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Our  systems  approach  to  an  in- 
tegrated national  energy  policy  must  plan 
now  for  these  problems  for  this  year  and 
next,  for  1980,  1985.  and  on  to  2000. 

The  burning  of  coal  to  produce  electricity 
provides  a  dramatic  example  of  the  need  to 
maintain  a  dynamic  balance  between  energy 
production,  environmental  protection  and 
the  economy.  It  also  demonstrates  once  again 
why  we  need  a  systems  approach  to  an  en- 
ergy policy;  why.  for  Instance.  It  Is  illogical 
to  attempt  to  define  air  quality  standards 
arbitrarily  without  adequate  scientific  data, 
and  enforce  them  without  adequate  consid- 
eration for  the  Impact  such  regulations  may 
have  In  reducing  energy  production  at  a 
critical  time,  or  increasing  infiatlonary  pres- 
sures. A  classic  point  on  this  subject  was 
made  on  22  November  in  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  section  of  Science  Magazine  by  Fred 
Singer,  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Speak- 
ing to  the  question  of  relaxing  air  quality 
standards.  Dr.  Singer  said,  "...  the  opti- 
mum point  of  operation  is  not  one  at  which 
the  dc^lar  benefits  are  equal  to  the  dc^ar 
cost  but  one  at  which  the  marginal  .  .  . 
benefits  are  equal  to  the  marginal  costs  .  .  ." 
This  obvious  truth  becomes  clear  In  the  dia- 
gram presented  In  Dr.  Singer's  letter,  and 
leads  him  to  his  conclusion  that  "relaxing 
the  emission  standards  or  reducing  their 
gec^aphlc  coverage  to  cities  with  serious 
pollution  problems,  or  delaying  the  Imple- 
mentation of  standards  would  lower  the  costs 
drastically  without  an  important  reduction 
in  benefits."  Dr.  Singer's  letter  emphasizes 
the  Importance  of  attempting  to  maintain 
a  dynamic  balance  between  energy,  environ- 
ment, and  the  economy  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily picking  emission  standards  "out  of 
the  air"  and  tlien  defending  them  at  all 
costs. 

During  recent  months  I  have  attempted 
to  gain  support  for  legislation  which  would 
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allow  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  require  the  best  desulphurlzatioa  tech- 
nology  available  for  any  specific  coal-bum- 
ing  power  plant  using  a  specific  fuel.  Once 
approved  by  EPA.  no  further  requitement 
would  be  placed  upon  the  plant  lor  ten 
years,  except  a  good-faith  effort  to  operate 
the  desulphurization  technology  in  ftccord- 
ance  with  the  agreement.  My  efforts  so  far 
have  been  unsuccessful,  but  I  am  pleased 
that  Administrator  Russell  Train  of  the  EPA 
has  recently  proposed  a  modest  relaxation  of 
air  quality  standards  for  certain  re^ons  of 
the  country  as  determined  by  local  air  qual- 
ity commissions.  As  much  as  anythfQg.  the 
problem  of  desulphurization  technology 
should  remind  us  of  the  magnitude  aiajd  com- 
plexity of  the  energy,  economy,  euvLr«nment 
problem  that  faces  us. 

It  may  not  yet  be  apparent,  but  I  im  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  greatest  strokes  t>f  good 
fortune  that  this  nation  has  experlapced  is 
to  have  our  nuclear  Industry  as  nell  ad- 
vanced as  we  find  It  today,  ready  jnow  to 
provide  much  of  the  energy  this  natiton  will 
need  during  the  next  50  years.  | 

Nuclear  energy  is  the  cleanest  sigi^ilficant 
source  of  energy  available  with  the  lc|ast  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  any  slgnificikit  op- 
tion. If  we  did  not  have  nuclear  energqr  avail- 
able to  us  for  the  coming  decades,  th«  future 
of  this  country  would  indeed  be  t^acic  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Today  there  are  SO  nuclear  {>ower  reactors 
licensed  to  operate  in  the  I7nlted  iBtates. 
They  produce  about  33,000  megawaltts,  or 
about  8%  of  this  nation's  electricity.  There 
are  58  more  plants  under  construction  or  in 
final  testing,  and  by  the  mld-1980's  wa  would 
be  producing  about  one  quarter  of  ovt  elec- 
tricity from  nuclear  fission.  Recent  |>roJec- 
tions  assume  that  in  the  year  3000  We  will 
be  producing  a  total  of  2  billion  kllpwatts 
of  electricity,  as  compared  to  440  ^illllon 
today,  and  60 <:^  of  the  total  electricity  pro- 
duced In  that  year  will  be  nuclear. 

I  believe  these  figures  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be  valid  in  spite  of  present  ditSeultles 
experienced  by  some  utilities  in  obt^alning 
capital  for  construction. 

Nuclear  electricity  Is  cheaper  tha4  elec- 
tricity from  fossil  plants.  The  costs  of  both 
will,  of  course,  Infiate:  but  higher  coAs  will 
strike  harder  at  coal  than  at  nuclear  Energy, 
making  the  advantage  of  nuclear  energy  aU 
the   more    pronounced. 

One  of  the  major  frustrations  ass^iated 
with  nuclear  energy  today  is  the  8'  to  10 
year  lead  time  involved  in  getting  a  plfoit  on 
line.  It  should  be  possible  to  substantially 
reduce  this  time  without  sacrificing  any  en- 
vironmental or  safety  requirements.  Stance 
and  Japan,  for  instance,  require  onljf  6  to 
6  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  realistic  and  coOstruc- 
tlve  nuclear  power  plant  siting  legislation 
will  be  enacted  into  law  early  next  year, 
helping  reduce  lead  time  in  getting  plants 
on  the  line,  providing  additional  authority 
for  Individual  state  governments,  saving 
money  for  the  utilities  and  consumers,  and 
providing  for  the  same  high  standards  of 
safety  and  environmental  protection;  as  at 
present.  ' 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  shouiil  deal 
exclusively  with  nuclear  plants,  and  ^ould 
provide  for  maxln\um  involvement  by  state 
governments  in  all  non-nuclear  aspejcts  of 
siting.  Wherever  possible,  federal  andl  state 
hearings  and  other  proceedings  should  be 
combined,  and  a  "one-stop"  system  Should 
be  established,  binding  all  appropriate  gov- 
eriunent  agencies  to  the  findings  of  aisiting 
council.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
streamline  procedures,  and  a  balanced  ap- 
proach should  give  a  reasoned  consideration 
to  the  advantages  of  having  a  given  plant 
on  the  line,  along  with  the  environmental 


problems  associated  with  it.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  should  be  rewritten  to  minimize 
time  required  to  authorize  construction  and 
operation  of  a  plant.  Interstate  compacts 
should  be  recognized  as  having  the  same 
standing  as  Individual  states,  and  we  should 
encourage  the  creation  of  a  nuclear  power 
park  in  each  reliability  region  in  the  coun- 
try. Physical  security  for  nuclear  power 
parks  should  be  provided  by  the  AEC,  and 
all  faculties  Involved  in  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  and  the  storage  of  wastes  should  be 
located  within  these  parks. 

Today  there  are  about  160  nuclear  power 
plants  under  construction,  in  final  testing, 
or  on  order.  It  would  require  more  than  6 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  electricity  that  these  plants 
will  put  on  line.  At  $13  per  barrel,  this  is 
equivalent  to  about  922  billion  In  one  year. 
It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  beneficial  Im- 
pact nuclear  power  will  have  on  our  trade 
deficit,  as  well  as  the  colossal  amount  of 
fossil  fuels  which  we  will  save  for  other 
purposes. 

A  rational  analysis  of  the  hazards  associ- 
ated with  nuclear  energy  is  certainly  in 
order.  The  nuclear  industry,  just  as  any 
other,  has  some  hazardous  aspects,  and  will 
undoubtedly  have  accidents  causing  prop- 
erty damage.  Injuries,  and  deaths.  It  is  cru- 
cial, however,  to  ask  how  likely  these  acci- 
dents are  and  bow  this  risk  compares  to  that 
associated  with  our  other  everyday  activities. 
Further,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
financial  risk  to  the  industry,  the  personal 
risk  to  the  employees  of  that  industry,  and 
the  potential  risk  to  the  public  at  large. 

Recent  studies  by  Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen 
of  M.I.T.  indicate  that  with  100  plants  on  the 
line  (as  will  be  the  case  about  1980)  a  major 
nuclear  accident  would  be  10,000  times  less 
likely  to  happen  than  a  comparable  accident 
( 100  fatalities)  in  a  non-nuclear  facility.  "In 
addition,  nuclear  plants  are  about  100  to  1000 
times  less  likely  to  cause  comparable  large 
dollar  value  accidents  than  other  sources." 

While  it  is  essential  that  every  conceivable 
accident  be  guarded  against,  and  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  taken,  there  is  a  point  of 
absurdity  beyond  which  the  rational  public 
should  not  be  expected  to  go  in  hypothesiz- 
ing extreme  nuclear  accidents.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Rasmussen  for  putting  thU 
matter  into  accurate  per^>ectlve. 

If  we  assume  1,000  nuclear  power  reactors 
on  line  in  the  year  2000.  the  average  person 
in  the  United  States  will  receive  102  mllllrem 
of  radiation  per  year  from  natural  back- 
grovuid,  73  mllllrem  per  year  from  medical 
X-rays  and  therapeutic  radiation,  but  only 
0.425  mllllrem  per  year  from  the  operation 
of  all  nuclear  plants  and  their  supporting 
activities. 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  estimates  that  of  the  2 
million  cumulative  cancer  deaths  in  the 
United  States  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  about  314,000  will  be  radiation-induced. 
Of  those  314,000,  Lapp  estimates  that  200,000 
will  come  from  natural  background  radia- 
tion; 100,000  from  medical  X-rays;  about 
7.000  from  Jet  airplane  travel;  about  7,000 
from  weapons  fallout,  and  90  from  the  nu- 
clear power  industry. 

Today,  with  the  speed  limit  reduced  to  55 
mph,  we  kill  35  to  40  thousand  Americans  a 
year,  and  suffer  about  2  million  serious  in- 
juries from  automobile  accidents.  More  than 
8.000  persons  burn  to  death.  Overdoses  of 
aspirin  and  aspirin  compounds  cause  more 
than  200  deaths  per  year.  1,000  persons  die 
from  electrical  shock.  About  160  are  killed 
by  lightning.  About  3,000  choke  to  death  on 
food.  No  radiation  Injury  or  death  has  re- 
sulted from  the  operation  of  any  licensed 
nuclear  power  plants  in  the  U.S.,  nor  has  any 
member  of  the  public  been  exposed  to  any 
radiation  in  excess  of  internationally  ap- 
proved standards  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 


tlon  of  any  nuclear  power  plant  or  support- 
ing activity  in  this  country. 

Recently,  public  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  possibility  of  the  theft  of  nuclear 
materials  and  the  clandestine  fabrication  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true 
that  certain  qualified  persons  could  make  a 
nuclear  weapon  if  the  essential  materials 
came  Uito  their  possession,  and  we  must  take 
every  precaution  to  protect  against  any  theft 
of  material  from  any  nuclear  plant  or  other 
facility.  The  AEC  has  long-established  se- 
curity programs,  and  these  have  recently 
been  strengthened  because  of  International 
terrorist  activity.  One  of  the  benefits  of  re- 
gional nuclear  power  parks  Is  that  facilities 
involved  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  would  be 
concentrated  within  a  security  fence,  and 
that  external  transp>ortatlon  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials which  could  be  converted  to  weapons 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  It's  obvious 
that  we  must  live  with  the  risk  that  some- 
one might  try  to  steal  nuclear  materials.  I 
think  this  is  an  acceptable  risk,  first  t>ecause 
It  would  be  incredibly  difficult  to  steal 
enough  of  the  correct  nuiterlal  to  mount  a 
meaningful  threat;  and  second  because  there 
are  so  many  thousands  of  easier  ways  to 
make  serious  mischief  to  our  society. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  shipments 
of  hazardous  materials  in  this  country  every 
year.  Many  of  these  materials,  such  as  ex- 
plosives, highly  fiammable  liquids  and  or- 
ganic poisons,  are  shipped  in  tank  car  lots 
through  every  city  in  the  country  without 
anyone  being  particularly  aware  of  where 
they  are,  let  alone  knowing  how  to  provide 
protection  from  them.  The  real  risks  to  our 
society  are  many  orders  of  magnitude  greater 
from  such  non-nuclear  sources  than  they 
are  from  any  terrorist  activity  involving 
home  made  nuclear  devices. 

The  complaint  has  been  made  that  no 
specific  permanent  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment program  has  yet  been  announced  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Certainly 
the  storage  and  management  of  radioactive 
wastes  is  a  legacy  that  we  must  leave  to  the 
future  as  a  price  for  our  having  entered  the 
age  of  nuclear  fission.  However,  this  can  be 
approached  In  the  same  sound  manner  which 
we  have  used  In  handling  radioactive  mate- 
rials for  the  last  30  years.  Millions  of  gallons 
of  liquids  and  thousands  of  tons  of  solids 
containing  billions  of  curies  of  activity  have 
been  handled  In  an  exemplary  way,  with 
virtually  no  harm  to  anyone.  Using  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  develope<l  during  re- 
cent years,  the  safe,  permanent  storage  of 
radioactive  materials  Is  actually  a  simple 
matter  of  good  engineering  and  good  man- 
agement. 

In  the  near  future,  the  ERDA  will  an- 
nounce plans  for  long-range  storage  of  highly 
concentrated  radioactive  wastes.  One  tech- 
nique which  seems  attractive  to  me  involves 
solidifying  the  wastes  .'om  reprocessed  fuels 
immediately  after  separation,  and  encapsu- 
lating them  In  cannlsters.  About  ten  cau- 
nisters,  1  foot  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long, 
holding  about  6  cubic  feet  each,  will  contain 
the  solidified  wastes  produced  each  year  by  a 
1000-megawatt  power  plant.  These  cannls- 
ters can  be  enclosed  in  individual  concrete 
shields,  and  simply  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  inside  some  restricted  area  such 
as  the  Hanford  reservation.  It  would  require 
less  than  2  square  miles  (of  the  600  square 
miles  available  at  Hanford)  to  .ttore  all  of 
the  high-level  wastes  that  will  be  generated 
by  the  nuclear  energy  program  between  now 
and  the  year  2000. 

Three  future  sources  of  energy  which  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  are 
solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  and  nuclear 
fusion.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Congress 
has  taken  the  Initiative  in  establishing  well- 

-anlzed    programs    for    research,    develop- 
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ment.  and  demonstration  In  these  areas.  The 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974  provides  a  $60  million,  five  year 
program  to  demonstrate  the  commercial  fea- 
sibility of  using  solar  energy  to  heat  and  air 
condition  residences  and  other  buildings. 

In  addition,  the  Solar  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
sets  up  a  long  range  comprehensive  program 
for  all  aspects  of  solar  energy  including  wind 
conversion,  thermal  electric  farms,  photo- 
voltaics,  ocean  thermal  gradients,  biocon- 
version,  and  the  incineration  of  wastes  for 
energy,  or  their  conversion  to  useful  fuels. 

Solar  energy  wUl  clearly  play  an  important 
role  m  our  future,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
overall  programs  we  have  established.  How- 
ever, we  must  keep  the  potential  of  solar 
energy  in  perspective.  With  well-managed, 
well-funded,  aggressive  programs,  we  may, 
if  we  are  lucky,  be  able  to  provide  I'^o  of  our 
energy  by  solar  heating  and  cooling,  and 
another  11,  from  all  other  forms  of  solar 
energy  by  the  year  1990. 

The  same  general  perspective  applies  to 
geothermal  energy.  In  the  Geothermal  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974,  our  goal  is  to  have  from  sU  to 
ten  geothermal  demonstration  plants  on  the 
line  by  1980  generating  from  one  to  ten  meg- 
awatts of  electricity  each,  using  undeveloped 
types  of  geothermal  energy  such  as  hot  dry 
rock  formations,  hot  water  deposits,  and  geo- 
pressured  water.  Here  again,  prudence  must 
govern  our  optimism.  Even  with  a  crash  pro- 
gram. It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  produce  I'o 
of  our  total  energy  from  geothermal  sources 
before  1990. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive Ui  the  history  of  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear research,  and  certainly  we  are  now. 
operating  on  a  new  plateau — one  which  we 
have  dreamed  of  and  sought  for  twenty  years. 
Now,  for  the  first  thne.  we  are  In  a  position 
to  move  forward  with  a  much  more  aggres- 
sive research  and  development  program;  and 
now  we  can,  with  considerable  confidence, 
predict  succes.s. 

This  year  Congress  increased  fiuidlng  for 
magnetic  confinement  studies  from  $57  mil- 
lion m  Fiscal  1974  to  $111  million  for  FY  75. 
Unfortunately,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  now  cut  back  funding  for  this 
program.  I  believe  that  we  can  have  a  com- 
mercially feasible  fusion  electric  demonstra- 
tion plant  on  line  by  the  mld-1990's.  but  this 
will  require  massive  support,  starting  now, 
for  materials  research  and  development  and 
for  engineering  studies.  If  this  program  Is 
successful,  we  may  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  providing  unlimited  quantities  of  clean, 
cheap  energy  forever,  not  only  for  this  coun- 
try, but  for  all  mankind. 

Implicit  in  this  potential  Is  the  prospect 
of  using  large  blocks  of  cheap  energy  for 
mining  from  the  sea  or  from  low-grade  ores 
that  have  not  so  far  been  feasible  to  exploit, 
and  thus  freeing  the  international  commu- 
nity from  the  threats  and  tensions  that  ac- 
company shortskges  of  energy  and  critical 
materials.  In  addition,  we  may  look  forward 
during  the  first  third  of  the  21st  Century  to 
a  policy  of  phasing  out  all  of  our  fossil  and 
fission-powered  conversion  systems,  and  op- 
erating from  that  time  forward  on  clean,  In- 
exhaustible sources  of  energy. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  we 
can't  reach  these  goals  of  the  21st  Century 
without  following  rational  programs  for  the 
balance  of  the  20th  Century.  This  is  the 
challenge  that  faces  us  today:  how  wLsely 
we  will  conduct  ourselves  In  developing  poli- 
cies which  will  provide  the  proper  dynamic 
balance  between  our  need  to  produce  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy,  develop  and  main- 
tain a  stable  and  balanced  economy,  con- 
serve resources  and  protect  our  environment. 


Above  all  else,  this  is  no  time  for  pretend- 
ing there  are  simplistic  solutions  to  our 
complex  problems  or  for  policies  based  on 
fears  fantasies  or  prejudices.  A  review  of  the 
facts  forces  us  to  the  realization  that  the 
energy  options  we  have  available  are  a  dwin- 
dling supply  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas, 
a  massive  supply  of  expensive  and  polluting 
coal,  and  nuclear  fission.  If  we  have  the  wis- 
dom to  develop  policies  using  these  sources 
of  energy,  we  may  have  the  chance  in  the 
future  to  convert  to  more  attractive  ones. 

So  I  challenge  you,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  professional  background  as  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  to  accept  also  your  role 
as  citizens  with  a  special  obligation  to  help 
your  neighbors  and  your  non-technical  fel- 
low citizens  throughout  society  to  under- 
stand these  truths.  I  challenge  you  to  help 
in  the  political  arena,  so  that  responsible 
policies  will  be  followed.  I  challenge  you  to 
insist  that  our  energy  policies  are  based 
upon  truths  rather  than  on  prejudices  or 
fantasies. 

This  country  has  faced  tough  problems  be- 
fore. Many  of  us  here  lived  through  the  De- 
pression, and  helped  to  fight  the  Second 
World  War.  We  never  doubted  for  a  single 
moment  that  we  would  ultimately  overcome 
the  difficulties  that  beset  us  during  those 
times.  I  am  convinced  that  If  the  American 
people  exercise  the  same  resilience,  confi- 
dence, and  good  sense  that  they  have  dem- 
onstrated in  the  past,  we  can  overcome  the 
problems  that  face  us  today,  and  help  build 
a  better  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall),  for  December  4  and  5,  1974, 
on  account  of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma) ,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murtha)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Braoemas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  HouLo  Resolution  1483. 

Mr.  Udall  and  to  include  an  address  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $764.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  ,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  HOGAN. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Roosselot. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Petiis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma) ,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matt«r : ) 

Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Dingell, 


SENATE  ENROLLED  Bn.T.S  SIG^TED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  provide  that  Mansfield 
Lake,  Ind.,  shall  be  known  as  "Cecil  M. 
Harden  Lake"; 

S.  3308.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ice- 
breaking  operations  m  foreign  waters  pursu- 
ant to  international  agreements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3546.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
time  for  entering  Into  a  contract  vmder  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  luitil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  5, 1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3046.  A  letter  from  the  President  ot  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  tor  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-401);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3047.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmuting  proposals  for 
37  additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  and  deferral  of  action 
on  five  areas  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the 
System,  and  recommendations  against  the 
Inclusion  of  four  other  areas  studied,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  [16  U.S.C.  1132|;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations.  (H.  Doc.  93-403). 

3048.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  export 
expansion  facility  program  during  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30,  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  1(c)  of  Public  Law  90-390  (12  UJS.C. 
635J(c)  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

3049.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treity  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3050.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1254 
(c)  (1) );  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3051.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the  case 
of  Yiu  Wee  Horn,  also  known  as  Quock  Lem 
Horn,  pursuant  to  section  244(a)(2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended  [8  U.S.C.  1254(c)  (1) );  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Recepved  Prom  the  Comptroller  General 

3052.  A  letter  fiom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  accountability  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6668.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the  trans- 
portation, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  ad- 
vertising, information,  and  materials  con- 
cerning lotteries  authorized  by  law  and  con- 
ducted by  a  State,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1517).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  17311.  A  bill  to  establish  proce- 
dures and  regulations  for  certain  protective 
services  provided  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1518).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iivsular  Affairs.  S.  939.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Admission  Act  for  the  Stat©  of  Idatio  to  per- 
mit that  State  to  exchange  public  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1519).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2343.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by 
quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  lands 
In  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho,  In  order  to  eliminate 
a  cloud  on  the  title  to  such  lands  (Rept.  No, 
93-1520).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11881.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  E»ll  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  located  in  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
the  Gospel  Missionary  Union  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1521).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17563.  A  bill  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  establishing  standards  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  control  and  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PLYNT    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
GsEEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  BRUfKixr,  and 
Mrs.  BoGGS )  : 
H.R.   17564.  A  bill   to  esteblish  a  Depart- 
ment  of   Education;    to   the   Conunittee   on 
Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.    17565.   A   bill   to   amend   title   n   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Montana 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
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security  coverage,  under  State  agreement, 
for  State  and  local  policemen  as  well  as 
firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  17566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  centralized 
regulation  and  control  of  margarine  or  oleo- 
margarine under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  17567.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Wheel- 
ing Suspension  Bridge  as  a  national  historic 
site,  and  to  provide  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  the  site  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  consultation  with  an 
advisory  commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  17568.  A  bUl  relating  to  equitable  re- 
lief In  civil  actions  brought  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  public  health;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.J.  Ries.  1173.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
ownership  of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered 
control  of  Irish  destinies,  to  be  sovereign  and 
Indefeasible;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAOOM.^RSINO: 
H.J.  Res.  1174.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  American  History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Introduced  a  bill   (HJl. 
17569)  for  the  relief  of  Purlta  and  Vicky  San 
Pedro,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

578.  By  the  SPFJVKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council,  Kettering.  Ohio,  relative  to  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

579.  Also,  petition  of  the  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Central  Committee,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  relative  to  wage,  price,  and  profit  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

580.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Republican  Associates  of  Mahoning  Valley, 
Inc.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju< 
diclary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GOOD  DEFENSE  WINS  FOOTBALL 
GAMES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  you 
are  from  the  neighboring  State  of  Okla- 
homa I  do  not  have  to  educate  you  about 
the  quality  of  high  school  football  that 
is  played  In  Texas.  I  am  also  well  aware 


that  my  colleagues  from  the  Keystone 
State,  that  fine  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Lone  Star  State  schoolboys  on 
the  gridiron  because  of  the  record  com- 
piled when  all-star  teams  from  those 
two  States  have  faced  each  other  over 
the  last  decade  or  so. 

I  am  very  proud  that  two  teams  lo- 
cated in  my  10th  Congressional  District 
are  still  in  the  nmning  for  the  State 
championships  in  their  respective 
classes.  Both  squads  are  located  in  Fay- 
ette County  which  has  a  population  of 


about  18,000,  all  of  whom  are  rabid  foot- 
ball fans.  Fayette  Coimty  was  organized 
in  1838.  It  Is  very  food  farming  land 
because  of  its  rolling  to  level  contoui', 
and  its  sandy  loam  and  black  waxy  soils. 
The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette.  It  is  bisected  by  the 
Colorado  River. 

La  Grange  is  the  county  seat  and  has 
a  population  of  around  5.000.  The  La 
Grange  Leopards  defeated  the  Pearsall 
Mavericks.  20  to  12,  last  Friday  to  ad- 
vance to  the  quarter-finals  in  class  AA. 
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This  Friday  the  boys  coached  by  Ben 
Bloomer  will  meet  Kenedy  in  Victoria. 
The  Schulenburg  Shorthorns  last  week 
upset  a  heavily  favored  Brookshire- 
Royal  squad,  7  to  6,  to  move  to  the 
quarter-finals  in  class  A.  They  will  face 
Falls  City  this  Friday  at  Luling.  Coach 
Tom  Walker's  Shorthorns  have  had  a 
stingy  defensive  record  this  year  as  well 
as  scoring  417  roints  in  12  games  for  an 
average  output  of  almost  35  points  per 
game. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  following 
into  the  Record  a  story  by  Kirk  Bohls, 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Austin-American 
Statesman,  which  discusses  the  superla- 
tive seasons  of  the  young  men  coached 
by  Mr.  Bloomer  and  Mr.  Walker: 
[From  the  Austin  American-Statesman, 
Nov.  28,  19741 
Good  Defense  "Wins  Footbaix  Games" 

(By  Kirk  Bohls) 
When  football-crazed   fans  stand  at  the 
top   of   their   seats   and   yell   at   the   top   of 
their  larynxes,  "Defense,  defense,  defense," 
they're  doing  it  for  a  reason. 

Three  Centex  coaches,  whose  defenses  have 
been  found  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering 
opposing  offenses,  rank  offense  right  up  there 
with  cleaning  out  the  attic  and  having 
mother-in-law  over  for  a  two-week  stay  in 
their  list  of  favorites. 

Although  they  don't  have  the  tapes  to 
prove  It,  they  do  have  their  teams  In  the 
playoffs  which  makes  for  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. La  Grange  coach  Ben  Bloomer  would 
take  a  good  defense  over  a  good  offense  any 
old  day  because  "that  wins  football  games." 
You  take  every  winning  ball  team  In  the 
state  and  they'll  all  have  one  thing  in 
common. 

"They're  geared  to  one  particular  defense. 
They  know  It  Inside  out,  every  adjustment, 
every  technique.  What  works  In  every  game 
is  fundamental  defense." 

Known  more  for  its  explosive  offense  which 
has  scored  330  points,  La  Grange  has  played 
adequate  defense,  allowing  119  points.  And 
Bloomer  msists  it's  the  "stable,  reliable  de- 
fense" that  makes  the  difference. 

"Those  52-48  circuses  don't  happen  very 
often,"  Bloomer  says.  "The  3-2  games  win  it. 
Defenses  wUl  save  you  because  offenses  are 
up  and  down. 

"The  Big  Red  of  Belton  has  always  had 
good  defensive  teams.  It  was  always  preached 
to  me  that  If  the  other  team  didn't  score, 
they're  not  going  to  beat  you.  Etefense  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  That's  the  meat  on 
the  table,  without  It,  you  can't  have  the 
gravy." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sits  Schulen- 
burg coach  Tom  Walker  whose  Shorthorns 
have  taken  several  helpings  of  60-  and  60- 
point  scores  this  season.  Schulenburg  has 
scored  410  points  in  11  games. 

"Offhand  I'd  say  I'm  more  offensive-ori- 
ented," Walker  says.  "I  feel  you  can't  win 
unless  you  score.  We  crank  up  our  offense 
and  run  it  wide  open.  It's  no  fun  to  watch 
a  0-0  game  where  the  whole  game's  played 
between  the  35-yard  lines.  Our  games  make 
it  more  exciting." 

Running  six  plays  and  going  55  years  to 
score  in  32  seconds  would  definitely  come 
imder  the  classification  as  "exciting"  and 
Schulenburg  did  just  that  against  Rogers, 
whom  they  beat  49-23  last  week. 

Nevertheless,  Walker  never  designs  his  of- 
fense around  a  single  player.  If  he  had  done 
so  with  Myron  Hardeman  this  year,  "our 
season  would  have  been  done  by  the  third 
game.  Two  years  ago,  I  lost  Alvln  Carroll, 
an  all-state  split  end,  the  second  ball  game 
and  people  said  that  was  the  end  of  our  pass- 
ing attack.  But  wc  ended  up  with  1,800  yards 
passing  for  the  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  take  advantage  of  our  good  people 
but  we  don't  Just  figure  on  one.  I've  had 
some  tremendous  backs  in  six  years,  like  Skip 
Walker  (A&M),  Randy  Houston  and  Harde- 
man." 

But  Walker's  theory  of  offensive  football, 
decidedly  more  tantalizing  than  defensive- 
oriented  football,  is  in  the  minority. 


REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLES 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4.  1974 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1974,  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  editor  of 
"Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft,"  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  AIAA  RPV  Tech- 
nology Symposium  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  In 
which  he  discussed  various  aspects  of  re- 
motely piloted  vehicles,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  our  defense  posture.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  contribution  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  important  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Taylor's  speech. 
It  follows : 

Speech  by  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  November  13, 
1974 

During  the  past  two  days,  several  people 
have  said  to  me:  "Of  course  we  know  Jane's 
All  the  World's  Aircraft;  we  use  it  all  the 
time.  But  why  Is  it  called  Jane's?"  Let  me 
say  right  away  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  young  ladles.  The  short  answer  Is  "Fred 
T.  Jane,"  son  cf  a  Devonshire  minister,  who 
was  born  just  over  100  years  ago.  In  1870. 
He  launched  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  In  1897, 
and  All  the  World's  Aircraft  in  1909.  So  my 
book  is  now  In  its  65th  year.  Through  the 
years,  like  many  others,  more  human,  Jane's 
has  put  on  weight  and  now  comes  out  at  800 
pages,  a  million  and  one-half  words  and 
1,500  pictures.  Thank  heavens  people  seem  to 
love  her  more  than  ever ! 

Fred  Jane  died  in  1916.  Six  years  later.  In 
1922,  the  year  I  was  born,  another  great 
Englishman  named  Howard  Carter  was  ex- 
cavating a  tomb  In  the  Valley  of  the  Kings 
in  Egypt.  He  made  a  hole  in  a  doorway 
sealed  with  the  name  "Tutankhamun."  in- 
serted a  candle  and  peered  in.  Let  me  read 
you  his  own  account  of  what  happened  next: 

"At  first  I  could  see  nothing,  the  hot  air 
escaping  from  the  chamber  causing  the 
candle  flame  to  flicker;  but,  presently  as 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light, 
detaUs  of  the  room  within  emerged  slowly 
from  the  mist,  strange  animals,  statues  and 
gold,  everywhere  the  glint  of  gold.  For  the 
moment,  an  eternity  It  must  have  seemed 
to  those  standing  by,  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement.  When  Lord  Carnarvon,  unable 
to  stand  the  suspense  any  longer.  Inquired 
anxiously,  'can  you  see  anything?"  It  was  all 
I  could  do  to  get  out  the  words  'Yes,  won- 
derful things."  "■ 

I  tell  you  that  story  because,  as  another 
Englishman  In  a  distant  land,  I  too  have 
been  able  to  look  through  some  hitherto- 
sealed  doors  during  the  past  two  weeks  at 
the  Pentagon,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  and 
elsewhere.  Like  Howard  Carter,  I  have  seen 
wonderful  things. 

Other  people  In  other  places  are  also  see- 
ing things  nowadays.  The  1974-75  edition  of 
Jane's  wlU  be  published  on  November  26th. 
Hidden  in  the  foreword  is  a  question  to 
which  some  of  you  here  this  evening  should 
know  the  answer.  It  is  thU:  "What,  one  won- 
ders, would  be  the  public  reaction  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  'flying  saucers"  observed  over 
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countries  like  West  Germany  and  Sweden 
have  a  connection  with  never  mentioned 
Soviet  RVPs?" 

Nearly  ten  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
Chinese  first  displayed  in  Peking  the  re- 
mains of  a  U.S.  pllotless  reconnaissance  air- 
craft, looking  very  like  products  of  Teledyne 
Ryan.  The  Russians  must  appreciate  the 
capabilities  of  such  vehicles  as  much  as  any- 
one after  wljat  the  RPVs  achieved  sub- 
sequently m  Vietnam.  So  my  guess,  and  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  It  Is  a  guess.  Is 
that  the  Russians  are  already  beginning  to 
close  m  on  America  in  the  RPV  stakes.  This 
could  be  significant,  and  I'll  have  more  to 
say  on  that  later. 

Peacetime  reconnaissance  and  electronic 
Intelligence  gathering  are  a  facet  of  every- 
day life  about  which  the  general  public 
knows  very  little.  If  so-called  spyplanes  dis- 
cover missiles  being  emplaced  In  somewhere 
like  Cuba;  if  a  pilot  named  Gary  Powers  gets 
himself  shot  down  over  territory  where  he 
shouldn't  rightly  be;  If  an  electronic  intel- 
ligence aircraft  Is  attacked  by  enemy  fighters 
near  an  unfriendly  border  or  coastline;  this 
makes  big  news  for  a  few  days.  But  such 
flights  are  not  isolated  incidents. 

I  come  from  an  Island  that  has  to  keep 
mlsslle-armed  fighter  planes  at  constant 
readiness  to  investigate  UPOs,  and  ones  that 
have  been  Identified,  but  whose  purpose  must 
be  confirmed. 

A  recent  statement  put  out  by  our  British 
Ministry  of  Defense  commented:  "The  UK 
Air  Defense  Region  during  recent  years  has 
received  more  trad'*  from  Soviet  long-range 
aircraft  flying  around  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway  and  down  towards  the  British  Isles 
than  any  other  NATO  air  defense  region." 
Any  other  NATO  air  defense  region,  any- 
where. It  makes  uk  feel  rather  important  in 
the  UK;  It  makes  \is  feel  mighty  tmcomfort- 
able,  too,  at  times. 

Nobody  can  hide  Tupolev  "Bear"  and 
"Badger"'  multl-englned  bombers,  packed  to 
the  gunwales  with  men,  cameras  and  elec- 
tronic sensors.  It  Is  much  easier  to  hide  a 
smaU  RPV  with  a  far  superior  payload-to- 
welght  ratio  of  sensors  mixed  in  with  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  equipment.  The 
people  of  Britain,  or  anywhere  else,  might 
be  alarmed  If  such  vehicles  were  known  to 
be  keeping  a  "Big  Brother"  eye  on  them. 
Aeroplanes  they  understand;  almost  human 
RPVs  are  something  else;  as  shudder- 
provoking  as  a  good  horror  movie. 

The  whole  picture  changes  when  opera- 
tions become  unhidden  and  international. 
Back  In  the  mid-Plftles.  your  President 
Elsenhower  put  forward  his  "Open  Skies" 
plan  as  a  practical  means  of  removing  the 
fear  of  another  major  war  from  the  anxious 
minds  of  ordinary  folk  everywhere.  At  that 
period,  the  vehicles  for  "Open  Skies"  had  to 
be  manned  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

The  President's  hope  was  that  Russia 
might  open  its  airspace  to  regular  unre- 
stricted siurelUance  by  U.S.  aircraft  like 
the  RB-47  reconnaissance  bomber.  If  the 
U.S.  provided  reciprocal  freedom  over  Ito 
own  territory.  Strips  of  film  brought  back  by 
the  cameras  of  such  aircraft  during  a  long 
overflight  would.  It  was  suggested,  reveal  any 
new  construction  of  missile  sites,  or  any 
buildup  of  military  forces  for  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  a  neighboring  state. 

"Open  Skies"  provided  also  for  a  low- 
altitude  close  look  at  anything  suspicious 
noted  on  the  high  altitude  photos.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  U.S.  Information  Service  in 
London  put  out  a  booklet  at  the  time,  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  and  practicability  of 
"Open  Skies."  There  was  one  photo  taken 
over  an  airfield  by  a  low-flying  Jet  fighter  at 
about  500  mph.  You  could  count  the  rivets 
on  the  wing  of  an  aircraft  that  It  photo- 
graphed on  the  ground. 

I  doubt  whether  anyone  seriously  expected 
the  Russians  to  accept  such  a  proposal  at 
that  time  of  cold  war  suspicions.  Yet  today 
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we  have  a  form  of  "Open  Skies,"  tuing  satel- 
lites operating  without  hindrance  and  doing 
the  kind  of  peacekeeping  Job  that  manned 
aircraft  were  originally  intended  to  under- 
take. 

The  Russians  have  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions  their  ability  to  destroy  one  satel- 
llto  with  another  In  orbit.  But  the  recon- 
naissance satellites  are  not  only  tolerated; 
they  have  been  made  entirely  respectable 
by  the  SALT  agreement.  By  the  same  token 
the  nations  of  East  and  West  appear  to  tol- 
lerate  overflights  by  RPVs  without  building 
up  an  international  incident,  because  there 
is  no  man  aboard.  This  Is  significant,  as 
there  are  many  places  In  the  world  where  It 
Is  vital  to  keep  track  of  the  intentions  of  the 
other  side. 

For  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  let  us  re- 
vert to  those  Soviet  bombers  which  fly  so  reg- 
ularly round  the  North  Cape  toward  British 
waters.  Maintaining  a  Quick  Reaction  Alert 
(QRA)  fighter  force  to  Intercept  and  inves- 
tigate them  Is  expensive.  It  also  has  the  in- 
herent danger  Implicit  In  the  old  adage  that 
"familiarity  breeds  contempt."  A  recent 
British  TV  film,  taken  from  a  RAF  fighter, 
showed  a  Soviet  air  gunner  waving  to  the 
man  sent  up  to  escort  his  aircraft. 

Imagine  one  day  If,  Instead  of  icameras 
and  sensors  for  use  over  International  waters, 
such  a  bomber  carried  a  nuclear  device  to 
destroy  a  vital  target.  It  could  happen,  for 
any  one  of  several  good  reasons,  as  Students 
of  NATO  defense  philosophy  will  undlerstand. 
The  fighter  pUot  might  be  shot  down  be- 
fore he  realized  that  this  was  not  tfte  usual 
kind  of  Intercept/esoort  mission.  iOround 
controllers  might  have  no  immediate  clue 
as  to  whether  he  had  been  shot  down  or 
had  simply  fallen  victim  to  an  eqslpment 
malfunction.  By  the  time  the  confusion  had 
been  resolved,  the  bomber,  which  cpuld  be 
a  supersonic  swing-wing  •'Backfire,?  might 
have  released  his  weapon  and  tur|ied  for 
home. 

Now  let  us  assxime  that  Brltalni*8  QRA 
fighter  force  has  been  replaced  by  ft  Com- 
pass Cope  type  of  maxl  RPV,  one  erf  which 
remained  airborne  for  well  over  24  hpurs  on 
the  day  that  I  visited  the  Pentagjon  last 
week.  Sensors  In  this  high-flying !  "truck 
could  do  as  good  a  Job  of  Identlfylngithe  in- 
truder as  any  piloted  interceptor  ft)rce.  If 
the  RPV  were  attacked,  not  only,  would 
there  be  no  loss  of  human  life.  It  would  also 
be  a  simple  matter  to  learn  from  onboard 
equipment  what  had  caused  the  los*  of  sig- 
nal. Further,  we  In  Britain  feel  th«t  there 
would  be  considerable  merit  In  arming  the 
RPV  with  air-to-air  mlasllea  of  Its  own.  with 
which  to  strike  first  if  the  Incoming  flight 
was  clearly  bent  on  more  than  reoonnals- 
sance. 

That's  one  kind  of  situation  that  Com- 
pass Cope  might  well  be  able  to  take  care  of 
one  day.  It  Is  easy  to  think  of  others,  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Soviet  presence  is  great 
and  growing.  Reopening  the  Suez  Canal 
will  make  life  easier  for  the  Soviet  Ileet.  In 
contrast,  Britain  might  lose  yet  another  base 
In  that  area,  at  Gan,  before  long.  It  Is  not 
dlfBcult  to  work  out  from  where  Cbmpass 
Cope  might  operate  to  help  in  keeplnjg  track 
of  shipping  movements  In  that  ocean,  and 
In  other  key  shipping  areas  throughput  the 
world.  Diagrams  showing  how  much;  of  the 
world  a  single  Compass  Cope  can  survey  In 
24  hours  reveal  a  truly  staggering  potential. 
For  this  reason,  I  find  it  disturbing  to 
hear  of  air  force  officers  who  regard  s^ch  ve- 
hicles as  a  nuisance.  Being  so  large.  Compass 
Cope  cannot  be  air-launched  like  Its  pred- 
ecessors. When  It  operates  on  its  wheels 
from  a  normal  airfield  runway,  it  effectively 
puts  that  runway  out  of  use  by  other  air- 
craft for  quite  long  periods.  Understandably 
base  commanders  don't  like  this  one  little 
bit.  Development  of  new  launch  techniques, 
like  a  catapult,  may  help  eventually;  mean- 
while, the  services  must  learn  to  appreciate 
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the  tactical  rewards  offered  by  RPVs  far  out- 
weigh any  Inconvenience  they  may  cause. 

Earlier.  I  referred  to  this  particular  nuixl 
RPV  as  a  truck.  This  reflects  one  of  Its  major 
attractions.  It  Is  so  large  that  It  has  never 
had  to  be  tailored  to  one  particular  U.S.  pay- 
load.  It  can  be  thought  of  almost  as  a  recover- 
able satellite  that  can  be  positioned  rapid- 
ly over  any  sensitive  area  and  maintained 
there,  not  simply  taking  a  quick  look  during 
a  largely  unproductive  orbit,  but  providing 
continuous  and  clor.e  surveillance.  There  may 
be  some  here  who  wonder  how  a  vehicle 
flying  well  above  normal  commercial  air 
traffic  can  be  said  to  ofl'er  a  close  look  at 
anything.  Respecting  confidences,  I  cannot 
provide  a  direct  Indication  of  what  the  sen- 
sors of  an  RPV  can  obtain.  However,  It  has 
been  said  that  a  camera  fitted  In  a  certain 
type  of  reconnaissance  satellite  can  resolve 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  one  foot 
In  diameter  from  an  orbital  height  of  more 
than  100  miles.  This  gives  Just  a  hint  of  the 
capability  of  sensor  manufacturers. 

The  extent  to  which  RPVs  can  dislodge 
satellites  as  routine  peacetime  reconnals- 
san'^e  devices  Is  something  we  cannot  foretell. 
They  are  considered  by  some  policy  makers 
and  budget  manipulators  to  be  "new  toys" 
about  as  welcome  as  a  tooth  ache  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  not  enough  money  to  buy  all 
the  proven,  established  weapotis  that  are 
needed.  Yet  In  fact,  the  concept  of  the  RPV 
goes  back  well  over  half  a  century,  to  World 
War  I.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  durability  of 
the  man  In  the  cockpit  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  natural  computer  that  we  call  a  brain, 
that  the  man  has  been  able  to  stay  In  the 
cockpit  so  long. 

Back  In  1916-1917  a  weU  known  British 
scientist  named  Professor  A.  M.  Low  was 
building  RPVs  at  Farnborough,  the  place 
where  the  big  aerospace  Industry  displays 
are  now  held.  They  were  the  size  of  a  small 
slngU-seat  aeroplane,  and  were  called 
"aerial  targets"  In  order,  it  was  hoped,  to  put 
curious  observers  off  the  scent.  Instead  of  a 
pilot  they  carried  radio  for  control  from  the 
ground,  and  an  explosive  charge  for  a  kami- 
kaze dive  Into  a  preselected  enemy  target. 
Stories  of  demonstrations  at  which  the  RPVs 
ended  up  chasing  beautifully-costumed 
Allied  air  Attaches  over  the  Farnborough 
countryside  have  no  place  In  this  serious 
talk. 

Then,  as  now,  the  dividing  line  between 
RPVs  and  guided  missiles  was  narrow  and 
poorly  defined.  I  have  always  tended  to  re- 
gard Professor  Low's  so-called  targets  as 
pioneer  missiles.  Tour  Kettering  Bug  was  In 
the  same  category,  but  smaller,  and  I  see 
that  It  Is  regarded  over  here  as  an  RPV.  So 
let  US  claim  that  the  U.K.  was  at  least  in 
the  business  early.  Unfortunately,  cost  effec- 
tiveness, although  not  then  a  fashionable 
term,  was  familiar  as  a  practice.  Men  were 
cheap  In  World  War  I:  so  the  Aerial  Targets 
were  put  on  ice  until  the  early  Thirties  when 
the  Royal  Navy,  In  particular,  wanted  some- 
thing at  which  to  shoot.  The  Navy's  gunners 
were  not  exactly  noted  for  their  accuracy  of 
aim  at  that  period.  One  oft-quoted  story  tells 
of  a  message  r.idloed  down  by  the  pilot  of  the 
aeroplane  that  was  towing  a  banner  target 
for  shipboard  gunners.  After  one  esjjeclally 
wild  burst,  he  protested  that  he  was  pulling 
the  damn  thing,  not  pushing  It. 

Somebody  remembered  that  Farnborough 
had  continued  Low's  experiments  at  low 
key  through  the  Twenties,  and  may  hive 
been  confused  by  the  original  "target"  tag. 
This  led  In  due  course  to  a  conversion  of  the 
de  HavUland  Tiger  Moth  biplane  trained 
Into  what  was  known  as  a  Queen  Bee.  The 
new  and  genuine  aerial  target  was  not  too 
expensive,  as  the  Navy  seldom  shot  one  down. 
Most  observers  at  pre-war  fleet  exercises 
have  memories  of  Queen  Bees  that  seemed 
to  fly  for  hours  ahead  of  black  puffballs  of 
smoke   from   exploding   anti-aircraft   shells. 


Perhaps    the   gunners    were   Just   taxpayers 
trying  to  be  cost-effective. 

It  took  people  like  Radloplane,  and  later 
Teledyne  Ryan  and  Beech  to  show  how  the 
same  capability  to  present  a  worthwhile  tar- 
get could  be  offered  by  a  small  drone.  Since 
then.  It  has  been  less  costly  for  countries 
like  Britain  to  buy  American  than  to  plod 
on  alone  particularly  when  target  augmenta- 
tion systems.  Jammers  and  the  like  began 
to  be  carried  by  all  the  best  targets. 

This  situation  should  continue  for  a  few 
years  at  least.  If  you  look  through  the  "RPVs 
and  Targets"  section  of  the  1974-75  Jane's, 
you  will  see  that  there  are  very  few  targets 
In  production  anywhere  but  In  the  U.S. 
Equally  apparent  Is  that  all  the  RPVs  used 
so  far  during  a  period  of  actual  combat,  by 
the  US.  and  Israel,  have  been  adaptations  of 
targets. 

A  company  named  Aero  Electronics  Ltd. 
(AEL).  In  England,  has  a  range  of  grown-up 
model  aeroplanes,  reminiscent  of  film  star 
Reginald  Denny's  Radioplanes  of  the  mld- 
Thirtles.  They  are  regarded  generally  as  tar- 
gets, but  have  other  more  aggressive  possi- 
bilities in  the  mlnl-RPV  field. 

The  aviation  press  has  published  a  great 
deal  about  minis  during  the  past  year,  but 
their  full  potential  Is  still  little  understood. 
If.  for  example,  you  read  the  AEL  entry  In 
Jane's,  you  will  find  that  the  primitive  look- 
ing Heron  can  carry  up  to  1 1  pounds  of  stores 
on    underwlng   pylons.   Eleven   pounds   may 
not  sound  much  In  a  nuclear  age,  but  it  Is 
amazing    how    much    harassment    could    be 
caused  by  such  a  vehicle  dropping  individual 
two  pound  explosives  In  a  combat  area.  A 
large  number  of  simple  Inexpensive  vehicles 
of   this   kind   could   provoke   such   response 
from  enemy  defenses  that  attention  might 
be  diverted  from  a  far  more  formidable  at- 
tack force  In  the  air  or  on  the  ground,  quite 
apart  from  the  value  of  causing  the  enemy 
to  use  up  precious  surface-to-air  missiles. 
The    Israelis   have,    as   many   of   you    will 
know,  already  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  using  RPVs  as  decoys.  During  the  Tom 
Klppur  War  last  year,  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber  were   dispatched   to  simulated   manned 
aircraft.  A  high  proportion  were  shot  down, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Israelis  who  have 
such  a  high  regard  for  RPVs  that  the  loss 
of  every  one  hurt.  However,  the  total  cost 
was  small  by  comparison  with  the  loss  of  men 
and  machines  that  might  have  resulted  from 
launch   of   those   same   Arab   SAMS   against 
piloted  aircraft.  Without  going  into  detail. 
it   must   also   be   apparent   that   there   are 
occasions  when   the  deliberate  loss  of  one 
RF^  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  learning  a 
great  deal  about  a  particular  SAM  and  how  It 
functions. 

Harassment  and  decoy  are  but  two  of  the 
wide  range  of  duties  for  which  mlnl-RPVs 
are  well  svUted,  and  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  their  being  deployed  widely 
around  the  world  before  too  long.  A  mini 
with  a  TV  sensor  could  sit  over  a  battle  area, 
reporting  In  real  time  what  was  happening 
"over  the  hill."  A  mini  fitted  with  a  laser 
target  designator  could  provide  the  sort  of 
precise  target  marking  that  artillery  men 
dream  of.  pointing  the  way  to  greater  accu- 
racy for  laser-guided  artillery  and  air  strikes. 
The  same  capability  at  sea  will  enhance 
greatly  the  capability  of  the  fleet's  guns  and 
missiles. 

Perhaps  one  day,  but  no  hurry?  Don't  be 
too  sure! 

East  and  West  are  engaged  In  a  rough 
technology  race.  Often  the  U.S.  feels  that  a 
particular  Idea  can  be  pigeonholed  until  It 
Is  needed.  In  this  case.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
look  on  page  513  of  the  new  Jane's  when  It 
appears,  and  read  about  the  170  ton,  four- 
englned  bomber  that  Russia  uses  at  present 
to  provide  targeting  data  for  Its  mlsslle- 
launchlng  ships.  There  Is  one  country,  I  am 
sure,  which  would  appreciate  the  advantages 
of    replacing    a    cosily    aeroplane,    carrying 
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many  men,  with  a  small  RPV,  weighing  per- 
haps 125  pounds,  quick  and  economical  to 
produce,  easy  to  transport  and  deploy,  and 
so  shaped  that  It  offers  a  minimal  radar 
cross-section  to  enemy  defense  and  anti- 
aircraft systems.  How  minimal  is  minimal 
In  this  context?  That's  a  good  question,  but 
start  by  thinking  in  terms  of  a  very,  very 
small  bird. 

Perfection  of  the  minis  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  current  challenges  to  RPV  engi- 
neers. Even  a  decoy,  built  to  be  expendable 
at  the  present  time,  probably  carries  a  price 
tag  of  around  •50-70,000.  The  potential  user 
feels  that  $10,000  would  be  the  cost  at  which 
to  aim.  More  than  that,  he  wants  to  be 
able  to  store  and  handle  the  'bird'  like  a 
round  of  ammunition  that  can  be  taken  off 
the  shelf  after  six  or  seven  years,  put  on 
Its  launcher  and  sent  Into  action  without 
checkout.  This  Is  the  sort  of  specification 
that  will  confront  the  RPV  engineer  who 
enters  the  mini  business.  In  return,  he  Is 
offered  an  Immense  potential  In  terms  of 
revenue  from  sales,  provided  he  can  create 
the  market. 

Between  the  minis  and  the  maxl  Compass 
Cope  Is  the  broad  band  of  mldls.  which  may 
be  called  the  traditional  category  of  RPVs. 
The  term  Is  really  quite  Inaccurate,  because 
there  Is  little  traditional  about  the  vehicles 
now  In  the  Inventory  or  In  design,  although 
some  stUl  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  famil- 
iar target  dronea.  There  is  neither  time  nor 
the  need  to  go  Into  all  the  tasks  of  which 
these  workhorse  RPVs  are  capable.  The  ma- 
jor Job  facing  their  engineers  In  these  Infla- 
tionary times  is  to  find  ways  of  ensuring 
that  a  single  vehicle  can  undertake  several 
tasks.  This  Is  the  thinking  behind  projects 
like  the  BOM-84C  modular  multl-mlsslon 
RPV,  with  three  Interchangeable  noses  for 
reconnaissance,  electronic  warfare  and  strike 
missions. 

Active  Jammers,  chaff  dispensers  and  other 
devices  have  already  been  proved  Indispens- 
able In  a  modem  combat  environment.  Pre- 
ferred weapons  for  the  strike  role  are  laser 
guided  missiles  rather  than  bombs,  plus 
cluster  weapons  and  antl-radlatlon  missiles. 
The  need  for  further  reductions  In  radar 
signature  will  see  more  and  more  engines 
mounted  above  the  fuselage,  as  In  the  Com- 
pass Copes.  Recovery  wUl  be  simplified  by 
adoption  of  new  techniques  like  the  air  cush- 
ion landing  system,  provided  current  prob- 
lems like  the  effect  on  fuel  consumption 
and  range  can  be  overcome.  All  this  should 
lead  to  a  new  generation  of  custom  built 
strike  RPVs  by  the  mld-Elghtles.  We  must 
hope  that  by  then  somebody  will  also  have 
devised  a  way  of  providing  sound  training 
In  the  kind  of  crowded  airspace  that  we  have 
In  the  U.K. 

RPVs  for  air  superiority  and  point  defense 
will  almost  certainly  absorb  considerable 
study  and  experiment  in  this  time  scale;  but 
this  Is  the  one  projected  application  for 
which  It  Is  difficult  BO  far  to  see  a  satisfactory 
replacement  for  those  few  pounds  of  human 
brain  Inside  a  man  In  the  cockpit. 

Basic  configurations  are  certain  to  change 
for  certain  tasks,  as  we  take  better  advan- 
tage of  every  branch  of  our  aerospace  tech- 
nology. In  Europe,  there  Is  great  Interest  in 
wingless  or  annular  wing  designs  such  as  the 
Shorts  Skyspy  and  Domler  Aerodyne  to  meet 
Army  battlefield  surveillance  requirements, 
the  application  that  seems  nearest  to  being 
met  by  European  manufacturers.  There  Is 
no  general  agreement  on  the  performance 
parameters.  Germany  wants  to  survey  as 
far  as  150km  behind  a  battle  area;  the  Brit- 
ish Army  might  be  content  with  one-third 
that  penetration  distance,  and  Is  particularly 
Interested  by  the  Idea  of  a  rotating  wlug 
configuratton. 

Special  avientlon  Is  being  paid  to  Improv- 
ing methods  of  control  and  data  transmis- 
sion in  real  time,  via  relay  aircraft  and  satel- 
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lltes,  and  to  ways  of  enlarging  the  narrow 
field  of  view  that  Is  so  often  a  problem  with 
TV  guidance,  reducing  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful attacks  on  targets  of  opportiinity. 

Radar  signatures  of  less  than  .Im^  are  re- 
garded as  essential  In  view  of  the  known 
capabilities  of  current  Soviet  SAMs.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  requirements  from  the 
U.K.  services,  one  sometimes  feels  that  there 
may  be  some  lack  of  liaison  between  the  ve- 
hicle and  sensor  designers.  Somebody  com- 
mented to  me  Just  before  I  left  home  that, 
while  extremely  advanced  sensors  are  al- 
ready in  existence  In  the  U.K.,  the  vehicle 
designers  seemed  still  to  be  thinking  In  terms 
of  what  Is  called  "steam  age  sensors.' 

One  factor  that  must  become  Increasingly 
aipparent  Is  that  the  world's  smaller  air  forces 
have  a  great  opportunity  of  Increasing  their 
role  capability  by  means  of  RPVs.  Improved 
reconnaissance  capability  is  the  first,  and 
obvious  possibility,  and  a  key  one.  Overall 
trsilnlng  costs  could  be  reduced,  and  the  air- 
crew bill  might  well  be  cut  considerably. 

Nor  should  civilian  applications  be  Ignored. 
Fish  spotting  would  seems  to  be  a  promising 
task  for  a  mlnl-RPV.  Others  Include  forest 
fire  surveillance  and  fire  fighting,  and  police 
work.  In  one  place,  the  police  have  already 
achieved  considerable  success  by  using  radio 
controlled  model  aeroplanes  for  such  tasks  as 
pinpointing  the  position  of  a  rooftop  sniper. 

One  clear  fact  which  emerges  as  we  discuss 
such  Ideas,  and  progress  made  to  date  Is  that 
by  comparison  with  what  has  been  achieved 
In  the  U.S.,  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  still 
m  the  age  of  the  Wright  brothers.  Tou  peo- 
ple here  in  Tucson  should  derive  both  satis- 
faction and  a  warning  from  that  fact.  Re- 
member that  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
Wrights  sold  their  first  biplane  to  the  US. 
Army,  American  airmen  were  fighting  in 
France  at  the  controls  of  aeroplanes  designed 
and  built  In  Europe,  because  the  U£.  had 
been  neglectful  of  Its  early  leadership.  This 
must  never  happen  again.  The  price  of  lost 
leadership  today  is  one  that  the  West  could 
never  afford  to  pay. 

Just  about  the  greatest  gift  we  could  ever 
give  to  our  children  would  be  a  life  free 
from  the  kinds  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend.  Nearly 
2,000  years  ago.  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
lived  commented:  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  Ood."  My  friends,  I  believe  that  you,  and 
the  RPVs  that  you  produce  are  among  the 
most  effective  peacemakers,  or  peacekeepers, 
that  we  have  today  and  shall  have  tomorrow. 
May   Ood  bless  botJi  you  and  yotir  work! 


AS  I   SEK   IT 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOT7TH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Pat  Gogglns.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Western  Livestock  Reporter, 
is  food  for  thought  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  Interested  readers  of  the  Record.  We 
must  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  harsh 
realities  which  he  related.  The  time  for 
action  is  truly  growing  short. 

The  ai-ticle  follows: 

As  I   See  It 
(By  Pat  Gogglns) 

Food,  and  the  availability  of  it  are  the  key 
factors  to  a  prospering  nation.  The  United 
States  has  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  food  for 
many,  many  generations.  It  has  made  us 
strong.  It  has  made  us  a  world  po^er.  And 
OUT  supply-demand  economy  has  been  an 
envy  of  world  povk-ers. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Ford  and 
the  administration  In  the  ensuing  months 
will  take  a  real  hard  look  and  a  real  tight 
stand  on  our  present  economic  situation  here 
in  America. 

The  Arab  nations  I  fe&r  have  a  strcmg  hold 
on  the  money  market  <rf  the  world  and  are 
calling  the  shots.  The  only  thing  that  we 
have  left  In  the  United  States  In  our  favor 
Is  a  big  food  supply.  We  need  to  use  this  as  a 
"weapon"  against  the  money  hungry  Arab 
nations.  If  we  don't  they  will  break  us  Just 
as  sure  as  this  Is  November,  1974. 

If  the  United  States  aiul  Its  allies  would 
Immediately  cut  off  all  food  supplies  to  Arab 
nations  whr  are  absolutely  raping  the  oil 
consuimlng  countries  of  the  world,  we  could 
see  a  change  overnight,  and  In  no  more  than 
a  week.  Do  you  realize  that  the  Arab  and 
non-Arab  nations  of  the  OPEC  have  increased 
their  revenues  from  15  billion  in  1972  to  116 
blllkm  In  mid  September.  1074. 

Now  I  dont  know  how  much  $100  billion 
Is.  It's  beyond  me.  But  It  sounds  like  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Compare  this  if  you  will, 
to  America's  largest  industry,  the  livestock 
Indvistry.  esUmated  to  be  $341/2  billion  value 
In  1973:  something  over  $23  billion  In  1974. 
America's  ranchers  and  farmers  are  produc- 
ing over  50  percent  of  all  the  worlds  meat 
supply;  over  80  percent  of  all  the  leather 
used  In  the  world.  But  that  $34  billion  sure 
doesn't  sound  like  much  compared  to  8115 
billion  that  Is  being  drained  out  of  the  Free 
World  into  the  Arab  and  non-Arab  nations. 

And  what  are  these  folks  doing  with  this 
money?  They  are  turning  right  around,  com- 
ing back  and  getting  Involved  the  United 
States  and  other  Industrialized  nations  and 
In  a  very  short  time,  they  could  own  us.  I 
don't  like  what  I  see.  And  all  the  while  this 
is  going  on,  our  own  federal  reserve  system 
comes  Into  the  scene  and  In  mid  1974,  as  you 
are  weU  aware,  has  begun  a  sharp  slowing  of 
the  available  money  supply  going  Into  our 
own  economy.  The  process  Is  dangerous.  It's 
dynamite.  It  could  be  devastating. 

I  dont  believe  we  can  slow  our  Inflation 
that  fast  or  all  the  while  pour  out  our  real 
dollars  for  oil  and  not  run  into  a  solid  brick 
wall.  We've  got  to  have  some  traders  that  are 
traders.  This  man  Kissinger  in  the  State 
Department  probably  a  pretty  good  negotia- 
tor but  I'd  hate  to  rely  on  my  outcome  on  his 
ability  to  prosper  In  the  midst  of  a  tough 
cow  trade.  There  Is  no  way  we  can  give  away 
our  wheat,  our  feed  grains,  our  beef,  our 
natural  resources  In  other  words  and  trade  It 
for  oU,  which  you  cant  eat  and  for  paper, 
which  you  can't  drink. 

Oome  Awake  America!  Get  the  deck  of 
cards  In  your  hands  and  the  next  card  game, 
let's  deal  the  cards  and  let's  play  our  game. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  STEPHEN 
BILL.    SPOTT8WOOD 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP   NTW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  front 
page  of  yesterday's  New  York  Times  car- 
ried the  sad  news  that  Bishop  Stephen 
Bill  Spottswood  had  passed  away.  A  man 
who  devoted  more  than  a  half  century 
of  his  life  to  the  struggle  of  all  people 
for  e<iual  opportunity,  and  a  spiritual 
leader  whase  message  was  heard  and 
heeded  by  thousands  of  America's  citi- 
zens. Bishop  Spottswood  leaves  behind  a 
powerful  legacy. 

After  four  decades  of  field  work.  Bishop 
Spottswood  was  elected  board  membei 
and  later  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
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sociatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  Tlie  Times  recalled  that  "he 
had  boomed  a  gospel  of  freedom  from 
the  pulpit,  had  walked  picket  lines, 
mounted  boycotts  and  raised  banners  of 
protest"  50  years  before  civil  rights  be- 
came a  major  national  issue.  His  voice 
was  a  voice  of  reason;  his  approach,  one 
of  quiet  moral  suasion. 

It  was  Bishop  Spottswood  who,  along 
with  Roy  Wilkins,  met  with  President 
Kennedy  in  1961  to  urge  the  enactment 
of  civil  rights  legislation  which  later  be- 
came law.  It  was  Bishop  Spottswood 
whose  sermons  and  lectures  stressed  the 
importance  of  economic  independence  as 
the  basis  of  freedom  and  dignity.  And, 
it  was  Bishop  Spottswood  whose  strength, 
sensitivity,  and  leadership  reawakened 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people 
to  the  civil  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

To  Mrs.  Viola  Spottswood,  and  each 
member  of  the  Spottswood  family,  1  wish 
to  express  my  deepest  sympathy. 
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JAMES     BEARDEN:      A     MAN     WHO 
CARES  ABOUT  YOUTH 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  November  issue 
of  Ball  Corp's.  employee  magazine,  the 
Ball  Line,  focuses  on  the  volunteer  in  our 
society  by  saluting  the  individual  efforts 
of  several  Ball  Corp.  employees.  I  am 
proud  that  one  of  my  constituents,  James 
Bearden  of  Gardena.  CaUf.,  was  singled 
out  for  his  work  with  young  people,  par- 
ticularly in  scouting  and  in  sports. 

James  Bearden  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  kind  of  person  who  is  willing  to  give 
of  himself  to  help  others  realize  their 
potential.  His  stoiT  shows  how  important 
volunteerism  is  to  oiu-  society,  for 
James  Bearden  was  inspired  as  a  boy  by 
the  adults  who  took  time  to  help  him 
enjoy  the  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
responsibilities  of  youth.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  The  Ball  Line's 
salute  to  James  Bearden,  a  man  who 
cares : 

Jamcs  Bearden,  Qardena,  Calif. 

James  Bcarden's  experience  as  a  Boy  Scout 
was  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  bU 
childhood.  The  experience  was  beneflcial  to 
htm  because  adults  took  tbeir  time  to  make 
it  rewarding  and  that  taught  Jim  tbe  im- 
portance of  adult  leadership.  That's  why  he 
is  willing  to  devote  his  time  to  lead  boys  lu 
scouting  and  football. 

Jim  Is  the  operatlon.s  manager  for  the 
Gardena.  California,  laboratory  of  Ball 
Brothers  Research  Corporation,  Ball's  aero- 
space subsidiary  in  Boulder.  Colorado. 

"Good  adult  leadership  taught  me  the  Im- 
portance of  setting  goals  and  achieving  them, 
taking  pride  in  what  you  do.  and  letting  me 
^.hare  the  fellowship  of  belonging  to  a  group 
that  is  working  toward  a  constructive  goal," 
says  Jim.  "I  try  to  do  these  same  things 
with  the  kids  I  work  with." 

Jim  was  a  Webelos  leader  (Webelos  Is  a 
Cub  Scout  program  for  bo>'8  aged  ten  that 
prepares  them  for  joining  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
Hram )  for  a  year  working  with  his  son  and 
several  other  boys. 
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"The  program  Is  centered  around  activity 
areas  that  help  boys  break  the  ties  of  « 
den  mother  and  prepare  them  to  move  on 
to  more  advanced  activities,"  says  Jim.  "My 
boy  enjoyed  the  scouting  program  but  de- 
cided be  would  rather  spend  his  time  in  the 
junior  football  league." 

Although  Jim  had  a  fondness  for  Scouting 
he  did  not  try  to  force  his  boy  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

"All  you  can  do  is  give  a  kid  exposure  to 
opportunities  and  let  him  decide  what  be 
wants  to  pursue."  he  says. 

"Football  Is  good  for  kids  because  It 
teaches  them  good  sportsmanship,  the  im- 
portance of  doing  a  job  for  a  team  and  it 
builds  sensitivity  for  other  people." 

Jim  devotes  about  30  hours  a  week  to  his 
coaching  duties  for  the  Rams  In  the  La 
Mirada  National  FV)otball  Conference. 

"We  are  interested  in  good  competition  and 
teaching  the  kids  to  play  football,  but  there 
i.s  more  to  it  than  that."  he  says.  "We  have 
a  league  rule  that  every  kid  must  get  to  play 
in  the  game.  Winning  the  game  Is  not  as 
important  as  teaching  the  kids  to  grow  and 
develop  the  right  attitudes." 

Jim  Bearden  is  appreciative  that  adults 
took  time  to  help  him  become  a  man  and  he 
is  showing  his  appreciation  by  doing  the  same 
thing. 


ASPIN     HITS     MILITARY     BONUSES 
FOR  MUSICIANS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  spring 
Congress  was  asked  by  the  Pentagon  to 
do  a  rush  job  on  the  selective  reenllst- 
ment  bonus  bill.  We  were  told  the  legis- 
lation allowing  bonuses  double  those  au- 
thorized by  the  old  law  was  absolutely 
essential  to  insure  success  of  the  all- 
volunteer  concept  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Of  course.  Congress  did  the  requested 
rush  job  on  the  legislation,  and  many  of 
us  who  voted  for  the  new  bonus  thought 
we  were  tightening  standards  of  pay- 
ment and  eliminating  the  abuses  pos- 
sible under  the  old  law. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  restrictions  to  improper  bonus  pay- 
ments we  wi'ote  into  the  Pentagon's 
draft  law  have  pix>ved  to  be  a  license  for 
further  abuses.  We  thought  that  the 
term  "critical  military  skill"  needed  no 
further  definition,  but  it  has  turned  out 
that  it  does. 

An  infantiyman  does  not  qualify  for  a 
selective  reenlistment  bonus,  but  Army 
and  Air  Force  cooks  and  chaplains'  as- 
sistants do.  So  do  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  French  horn,  bassoon, 
oboe,  clarinet,  and  trombone  players  as 
well  as  a  few  Air  Force  "steward  special- 
ists." 

It  is  not  a  small  amount  of  money  we 
are  talking  about;  more  than  $4 '2  mil- 
lion is  involved  in  these  questionable  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds.  What  is  more, 
in  many  of  these  so-called  critical  mili- 
tary skill  payments  of  $5,000  to  $6,000 
each  are  being  made  to  enlisted  men  in 
career  fields  in  which  there  is  no  short- 
age at  all. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  has  57 
more  cooks  than  it  needs  in  this  fiscal 
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year,  but  is  spending  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  to  pay  130  others  a  bonus 
to  reenllst.  The  Army  is  115  percent 
manned  in  cooks  but  will  pay  out  almost 
$4  million  this  year  to  931  of  them.  The 
Army  is  only  4  percent  short  in  chap- 
lains' assistants,  but  is  spending  $150,000 
to  pay  a  few  dozen  more  to  reenlists. 

But  the  least  justifiable  waste  of 
money  is  paying  bandsmen  a  reenlist- 
ment bonus.  Men  and  women  musicians 
who  want  to  play  in  military  bands  are 
enlisted  as  E-5's,  a  higher  grade  than  a 
civilian  Ph.  D.  gets  if  he  wants  to  be  a 
soldier,  marine,  or  airman.  They  also  get 
years  of  music  training,  but  often  not 
even  the  basic  training  given  every  other 
enlistee.  Because  they  start  at  such  a 
high  enlisted  rank,  their  bonus  payments 
for  reenlisting  are  $6,000  to  $6,500  each. 
This  happens  because  the  bonus  is  com- 
puted by  multiplying  base  pay  on  the 
day  of  reenlistment  by  years  contracted 
for. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  all  these  un- 
justified payments  to  definitely  nonmili- 
tary  skills  is  that  the  Navy  does  not  pay 
cooks,  chaplains'  assistants,  bandsmen, 
nor  stewards  anything  extra  to  reenlist. 
Obviously,  what  is  a  "critical  military 
skill"  in  one  service  does  not  quahfy  in 
another.  It  proves  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  not  controlling  the  selective 
reenlistment  bonus  as  Pentagon  wit- 
nesses assured  Congress  it  would. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  Pen- 
tagon should  be  allowed  to  waste  public 
funds,  paying  millions  in  bonuses  to  en- 
listed personnel  in  career  fields  in  which 
there  are  no  shortages  and  which  are  not 
military  skills.  Congress  has  to  take 
more  Interest  in  overseeing  how  well  the 
laws  it  enacts  are  administered.  The  tax- 
payer deserves  assurances  that  his 
money  is  not  being  wasted  on  nonessen- 
tials which  do  not  help  national  defense 
and  only  Increase  the  inflation  rate. 

I  include  tlie  following: 

L.f (MATED  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  SR8  PAYMENT  BY  SERVICE 
FOR  SELECTED  SPECIALTIES 

(Source  DOD| 


Military  specialty, 
service,  code,  and 
title 


Estimated 
paymerts 


Average 


Payment 


Cost 


ARMY 

020    French  horn  player *        J6, 231  $25  284 

OIG    Flute  or  piccolo 2         6,231  12642 

02H    Oboe  player 2         6,231  12!  642 

02J     Clarinet  player 4         6,231  25  284 

02K    Bassoon  player 1         6,231  6,231 

7IM    Chaplain  s  assistant...             24         6,231  149  544 

948    Food  service  specialist             931         4,154  3, 86?!  374 

Total 4,099.001 

MARINE  CORPS  ' 

S526    Banilsman,  oboe/eng- 

lish  horn 0         6.519  0 

5528    Bandsman,  bassoon...              1         6,519  6,519 

5534  Bandsman,  clarinet...  3  6,519  19  557 
5541     Bandsman.       cornet' 

trumpet 3          6,519  19,557 

5546    Bandsman,  trombOiie..              2         6.519  13,038 

5S93    Bandsman,  drummer..              0         6,519  0 

Total — 58,671 

AIR  FORCE 

622«0    Cook 130         3,754  488.020 

742«0    Steward  specialist....              3         5,658  16,974 

871(0    Instrumentalist 22         5,658  124.476 

Total 629.  470 

Total  all  serview 4,787,140 
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JXnXSE  SPEAKS  ON  PROPOSED 
RULES  OP  ADMISSION  TO  FED- 
ERAL COURTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  statement  made  by  Hon.  Jack  B. 
Weinsteln.  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York.  Judge 
Weinsteln  discusses  recent  proposals 
that  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
lawyers  to  practice  before  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  judge  Illuminates  many 
of  the  problems  implementation  of  these 
proposals  would  create. 

Judge  Weinsteln '8  statement  follows: 
Statement  at  Hearings  on  Proposed  Rttues 

OP    Admission    to    the    Federal    District 

Courts   in   the   U.S.   Second   CiEcnnT 
(By  Jack  B.  Weinstein,  U.S.  District  Judge, 

Eastern    District    of    New    York    Adjunct 

Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University) 

The  proposed  rules  of  admission  make  It 
more  difficult  to  be  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  federal  courts  by  requiring  a  number  of 
law  courses  or  their  practical  equivalent. 
These  prerequisites  are  substantially  greater 
than  those  required  by  the  state  courts  in 
this  circuit  and  by  any  federal  court  In- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  must  respectfully  oppose  their 
adoption. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  propoaal  I  sug- 
gest admission  to  tbe  federal  bar  of  any 
one  admitted  to  the  state  bar,  with  coopera- 
tion by  state  and  lederal  Judges  and  others 
to  improve  state  admission  standards  and 
discipline  practice.  Further  cooperation  of 
the  bench,  bar  and  law  schools  to  Improve 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  training  In 
litigation  Is  also  suggested.  I  hope,  too,  that 
this  committee  will  address  itself  to  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  our  performance,  as 
Judges. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  that  of  tbe  other  Judges  of 
our  district  for  the  dedicated  efforts  of  this 
committee  to  improve  the  federal  courts. 
We  recognize  that  the  quality  of  advocacy 
in  trials  Is  a  major  factor  in  tbe  quality  of 
Justice  in  our  courts. 

Nevertheless,  It  seems  to  me — and  I  say 
this  with  deference  because  of  my  admiration 
for  the  great  professional  talents  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  of  Chief  Judge  Kaufman  who  ap- 
pointed it — that  the  committee  has  pro- 
ceeded on  a  number  of  doubtful  premises. 
These  premises  are:  (1)  the  quality  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  federal  courts  is  poor; 
(2)  deficiencies  that  exist  are  caused  by  lack 
of  training  and  experience;  (3)  la--.'  schools 
need  to  be  forced  Into  giving  more  training 
in  litigation  related  courses;  (4)  federal 
practice  and  trials  In  the  federal  courts  re- 
quire more  skill  than  state  trials;  and  (5) 
the  federal  courts  should  restrict  their  case- 
load and  those  who  appear  before  them  to 
tbe  elite — in  short  that  the  phrase  "dont 
make  a  federal  case  out  of  it,"  is  not  a  car- 
toon heading  but  a  point  of  Jurisprudence 
and  high  policy.  I  disagree  with  each  of  these 
assumptions. 

I.    QUAUTT    OF    RKPCISENTATION    IS    GOOD 

First,  It  is  assumed  that  the  quality  of 
representation  In  our  federal  trial  courts  la 
poor.  This  is  contrary  to  my  observations. 

I  have  found  the  quality  of  representation 
In  my  court  to  be  generally  high.  The  attor- 
neys are  serious  and  they  are  concerned 
about  their  clients.  In  moving  cases  promptly 
to  settlement  or  to  a  resolution  on  the  mer- 
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Its,  the  attorneys  are  usoaUy  aware  of  the 
appUcable  procedural  rules  and  substantive 
law,  discovery  is  used  sensibly  to  develop  the 
Xacts,  and  the  time  of  the  court  and  other 
attorneys  is  not  wasted.  Were  this  not  so 
the  calendars  in  our  district  would  have 
broken  down  long  ago.  Despite  this  coopera- 
tion from  lawyers,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
judges  in  our  district,  due  In  part  to  a  fail- 
ure to  promptly  fill  vacancies,  the  trial  of 
clvU  cases  has  almost  come  to  a  halt. 

n.  EXPERIENCE  AND   TRAINING   IS   GOOD 

Second,  it  is  assumed  by  the  committee 
that  deficiencies  in  tbe  trial  bar  are  caused 
by  lack  of  experience  or  by  improper  aca- 
demic legal  training.  This  has  not  been  my 
experience. 

I  find  little  correlation  between  years  at 
the  bar  and  adequacy  of  representation  in 
litigation.  Some  of  the  beet  cases  that  have 
been  tried  before  me  have  been  tried  by 
neophytes.  Some  of  the  poorest  representa- 
tion has  been  by  lawyers  who  have  appeared 
In  hundreds  of  trials.  I  am  not  suggesting,  of 
course,  that  experience  is  useless;  a  good  trial 
attomsy  tends  to  get  better  with  age. 

To  a  large  extent  the  problems  of  the 
trial  attorneys  who  do  not  function  as  effec- 
tively as  the  bench  wishes — and  there  are 
some  few  of  them — are  due  to  character  and 
temperament  rather  than  defects  In  train- 
ing or  experience.  Economic  pressures,  poor 
habits  learned  in  the  past  »n  trial  courts,  and 
emotional  dlfficiUties  are  at  the  root  of  many 
of  our  problems. 

The  younger  members  of  the  bar  are  gen- 
erally weU  trained,  particularly  In  federal 
practice.  They  are  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  and,  within  the  sensible 
limits  of  economic  possibility,  they  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  their  cases.  The  quality 
of  the  young  lawyers  being  added  to  the 
United  States  Attorney's  office  In  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  leads  me  to  believe  that 
this  office  will  soon  have  the  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  are  gen- 
erally entitled  to  practice  without  being 
admitted  under  local  rule.  A  rule  which 
makes  It  so  much  more  difficult  for  private 
as  opposed  to  government  attorneys  to  appear 
m  court  raises  at  least  a  glimmer  of  an  equal 
protection  argument. 

Often  the  high  quality  of  representation  is 
not  adequately  compensated.  For  example,  I 
believe  that  the  fees  permitted  In  our  crim- 
inal cases  are  too  low.  The  burden  on 
young,  struggling  practitioners  Is  enormous. 

Congress  In  1970,  by  18  U.S.C.  I  3006A(d) 
(2),  provided  for  a  maximum  fee  of  $1,000 
In  criminal  cases,  except  in  unusual  cases, 
with  a  maximum  of  $30  an  hour  being  paid 
for  ta-court  work  and  $20  an  hour  for  out-of- 
court  work.  Out  of  this  must  be  paid  stenog- 
raphers whose  cost.  Including  overhead,  may 
run  over  $10  per  hour.  Since  1970  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  has  Increased  29.3%,  yet 
allowable  fees  do  not  reflect  this  change.  An 
Increase  is  needed,  particularly  In  habeas 
cases  where  the  limit  Is  set  at  $260.00. 

We  do  not,  In  the  federal  courts,  wish  to  be 
put  In  the  position  of  state  courts  where 
18-B  fees  are  so  low  that  there  Is  pressure 
on  lawyers  to  cut  comers  and  dispose  of 
criminal  litigations  without  trials,  even  when 
trials  are  called  for.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
this  position  in  the  federal  courts. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  assisted  by  an 
excellent  Legal  Aid  group,  many  O.EO. 
funded  offices  and  volunteers  from  the  bar 
doing  pro  bono  work.  They  have  granted  a 
subsidy,  m  effect,  to  the  courts  and  the 
poor. 

Critical  to  the  effective  delivery  of  legal 
services  is  a  direct  approach  to  the  problem 
of  payment  for  representation.  I  leave  with 
you  gentlemen  a  paper  of  mine  dealing  with 
the  Issue  of  paying  for  tlie  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor  and  middle  class.  The 
American  Bar  As.soclation  and  our  own  state 
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and  local  bar  associations  are  addressing 
themselves  to  this  Important  matter.  Unless 
we  make  it  economically  possible  to  represent 
clients  properly,  tbe  level  of  representation 
will  deteriorate. 

m.    LAW    SCHOOL    TRAINING    IS    EXCELLENT 

Third.  It  is  suggested  that  the  law  schools 
are  somehow  not  adequately  preparing  peo- 
ple for  practice.  The  proposed  rules  seek  to 
rectify  this  alleged  defect  by  placing  indirect 
pressure  on  the  law  schools,  through  admis- 
sion requirements,  to  Increase  litigation 
related  courses.  Yet,  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
Ical  legal  education  we  have  never  had  such 
a  uniformly  fine  group  of  law  students  so  well 
trained  for  practice. 

Part  of  society's  problem  is  that  we  have 
had  such  an  influx  of  able  people  Into  the 
law  schools  that  some  of  the  other  profes- 
sions are  being  denuded  of  talent.  There  will 
shortly  be  60.000  law  school  graduates  each 
year  in  this  country.  Those  taking  the  Law 
School  Aptitude  Tests  for  Admission  will  ap- 
proach 150,000  a  year.  Yet,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  indicates  that  there  wUl  l>e 
traditional  Jobs  for  about  16,500  new  lawyers 
each  year. 

The  dreadful  competition  to  be  admitted 
to  law  school  has  meant  that  every  law  school 
In  the  state  is  turning  away  people  who  Just 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed 
qualified  for  the  best  law  schools.  These  are 
bright,  energetic  and  devoted  persons.  They 
will  enormously  raise  the  quality  of  repre- 
sentation at  the  trial  level,  If  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  serve. 

The  law  schools  have  generally  revised  al- 
most completely  their  methods  of  teaching 
procedure  and  practice.  Clinical  programs 
have  burgeoned. 

Federal  practice  is  taught  In  almost  every 
law  school  in  the  first  year.  In  fact,  I  believe 
there  may  be  too  much  emphasis  on  federal 
practice.  One  of  the  reasons  that  many  young 
lawyers  bring  cases  In  the  federal  courts  is 
that  they  feel  more  comfortable  with  federal 
than  with  state  practice.  The  basic  casebooks 
are  designed  to  be  used  nationally  and  the 
federal  practice  is  easier  to  use  for  teaching 
In  a  national  school. 

The  costs  of  new  clinical  programs  to  the 
schools  have  been  great.  They  create  very 
substantial  pedagogic  problems.  I  believe 
that  the  bar  associations  and  the  bench  ought 
to  be  concerned  with  getting  more  fiscal  aid 
to  the  law  schools  so  that  these  courses  can 
be  expanded — particularly  since  students 
seem  to  want  them.  But  there  Is  a  great  dan- 
ger In  emphasizing  them  too  greatly  at  the 
expense  of  other  areas  of  the  curriculum 
which  are  also  pressing  to  expand.  No  forced 
feeding  as  a  result  of  compulsion  implied  or 
made  explicit  by  bar  admission  standards 
is  required.  The  students  want  these  courses 
and  to  a  large  extent  the  law  schools  are 
responding. 

There  Is.  too,  the  problem  of  oveilapplng 
and  Inconsistent  regulations  designed  to  ef- 
fect curriculum.  The  ABA  wants  to  require 
certain  coiirses  on  ethics,  the  New  York  Coiirt 
of  Appeals  has  certain  requirements,  Indiana 
has  detailed  standards  some  have  character- 
ized as  the  redtictio  ad  absurdum  of  curric- 
ulum control,  and  for  the  federal  courts  to 
add  standards  that  require  still  other  under- 
graduate law  training  could  well  produce  in- 
consistent and  confusing  directives.  At  this 
time  the  law  schools  are  doing  a  better  Job 
than  ever,  working  more  closely  than  before 
with  the  courts  and  the  bar,  and  multiplying 
their  uses  of  intern  and  visitation  tech- 
niques. As  the  former  chairman  of  a  curric- 
ulum committee  I  can  only  recommend  that 
the  federal  voice  be  withheld  except  as  the 
voice  of  encouragement  and  as  the  offeror  of 
better  structured  intern  opporttinitJes. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  insofar  as 
it  has  sought  to  regulate  the  law  schools 
through  admission  requirements,  I  have  been 
Informed  by  some  It-w  teachers,  has  adverse- 
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ly  affected  law  school  curricula;  for  example, 
clinical  work  Is  limited,  but  work  In  special 
fields  is  not.  Federal  judges  should  lead  by 
extending  training  opportunity  rather  than 
by  curricula  regulation. 

TV.      FEDERAL      PRACTICE     REQUIRES     NO     SPECIAL 
SKILLS  ABOVE  STATE  PRACTICE 

Fourth.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  federal 
practice  and  the  trial  of  the  cases  In  the 
federal  courts  require  an  expertise  over  and 
above  that  required  In  the  state  courts.  This 
is,  I  believe.  Incorrect. 

The  pleadings  and  other  practices  are 
simpler  In  the  federal  courts  than  in  the 
state  courts.  Any  lawyer  who  can  try  a  case 
in  the  state  courts  can  certainly  do  it  in 
the  federal  courts. 

V.  FEDERAL  COURTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  HAVENS  FOR 
THE   ELITE 

This  brings  me  to  the  tlnal  assumption, 
which  I  think  Is  doubtful.  That  Is,  that  the 
judges  and  the  practicing  bar  in  the  federal 
courts  are  somehow,  or  sliould  be,  the  elite 
of  the  American  legal  system  requiring  spe- 
cial treatment.  I  deny  that. 

The  view  of  federal  practitioners  as  spe- 
cial is  based  upon  an  assumption  about  the 
nature  of  litigation  In  the  federal  courts 
and  its  relation  to  judicial  administration 
as  a  whole  that.  In  my  view,  the  times  have 
overpassed.  I  know  that  some  of  my  illus- 
trious brethren  on  the  federal  bencih  differ 
on  this  point,  but  as  a  recent  article  by 
Judge  Judd  and  as  our  dally  practice  Indi- 
cates, the  federal  courts  have  been  given  re- 
sponsibility for  a  great  many  small  cases 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  individual 
litigants. 

We  handle  social  security  cases  Of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  denied  redress  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  job  discrimination  matters,  pris- 
oner rights  cases  and  housing  and  voting 
rights  matters,  minor  debtor-creditor  dis- 
putes, and  a  variety  of  issues  about  which 
people  of  limited  means  are  concerned.  Our 
small  claims  work  Is  extensive  and  socially 
important,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Constitution  and  federal  code  are  not  some 
theoretical  protection  in  the  sky.  They  fur- 
nish practical  safeguards  for  individuals, 
requiring  courts  to  deal  with  gritty  prob- 
lems of  everyday  life. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  for  example.  If  a 
litigant  has  a  problem  with  the  denial  of  a 
disability  award  under  the  social  security 
law,  he  should  have  to  go  to  some  specialist 
from  the  federal  bar  to  achieve  redress.  His 
local  store  front  lawyer  Is  his  necessary  and 
perfectly  capable  resource. 

While  the  federal  courts  are  only  a  minor 
part  of  the  total  judicial  structure,  they 
provide  vital  services.  I  do  not  agree  that 
consumer  and  other  matters  ought  to  be 
shifted  out  of  the  federal  courts  or  that  we 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  what  were  formerly 
considered  the  Important  federal  special- 
ties— Important  In  part  because  they  in- 
volved large  sums  and  Interesting  theory. 
The  humane  specialties  of  today,  growing  out 
of  our  acute  sense  of  due  process  in  a  society 
iu  which  the  growth  of  governmental  inter- 
vention and  regulations  has  become  irrevers- 
ible, are  not  transferable  out  of  the  domain 
of  federal  law. 

While  this  is  surely  not  the  Intention,  re- 
stricting admission  to  the  federal  bar  will 
restrict  entry  of  litigants  Into  the  federal 
courts.  Lawyers  admitted  only  to  practice  in 
the  state  courts  will  tend  to  overlook  the 
possible  federal  remedy. 

Speaking  in  another  context,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  warned  us  that  "It  is  fundamental 
that  access  ...  to  the  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  . . .  complaints  not  be  denied  or 
obstructed."  Just  a  few  months  ago  that 
Court  again  pointed  out  that  "[rjegulatlons 
and  practices  that  unjustifiably  obstruct  the 
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availability  of  professional  representation  of 
other  aspects  of  the  right  of  access  to  the 
courts  are  invalid." 

VI.    WASTE    or   TIME    IN    PRESENT    AND    PROPOSED 
ADMISSION    PROCEDiniES 

It  is  undesirable  to  not  only  continue  but 
to  expand  the  present  requirement  of  affi- 
davits and  sponsors  to  appear  before  the 
court  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting clients  before  us.  The  court,  the 
sponsor  and  the  applicant  can  ill  afford  the 
time.  Apart  from  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
younger  members  of  the  bar  I  find  the 
admission  procedure,  requiring  personal  ap- 
pearance before  the  court,  an  embarrass- 
ment and  sense  that  I  ought  to  apologize  to 
the  attorneys  for  requiring  their  attendance. 
The  court  appearance  adds  nothing  to  the 
filed  application;  no  one  Is  ever  rejected. 

The  present  requirements  that  an  appli- 
cant state  that  he  Is  familiar  with,  for  exam- 
ple, titles  18  and  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  hard  to  defend.  No  judge  or  special- 
ist practitioner  would  make  such  a  claim. 

It  Is  negligence  almost  as  a  matter  of  law 
to  take  a  procedural  step  without  rereading 
the  applicable  statutes  and  rules.  There  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  the  contempt 
that  may  arise  from  familiarity. 

Is  it  not  an  Imposition  on  members  of  the 
bar  to  have  to  be  admitted  In  each  district 
and  each  circuit  separ'itely?  The  burden  of 
superadded  fees  and  applications  may  keep 
down  competition  by  excluding  members  of 
the  bar  who  cannot  readily  make  the  time 
for,  and  support  the  Inconvenience  of,  seek- 
ing multiple  admissions.  We  recognize  this 
when  we  automatically  grant  pro-hac-vlce 
applications  In  our  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

VIII.  POWER  TO  ADOPT  RULES  OF  ADMISSION 

As  I  have  already  noted,  a  parochial  dis- 
trict by  district  or  circuit  by  circuit  admis- 
sion standard  seems  unwise  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  is  contrary  to  the  suggestions  in 
the  most  thoughtful  writing  in  the  field. 
For  this  reason,  I  will  address  myself  but 
briefly  to  the  problem  of  the  power  to  adopt 
clrcuitwlde  rules  of  admission  for  our  dis- 
trict courts.  There  Is  a  question  about 
whether  that  power  exists. 

28  U.S.C.  i  1654  is  explicit  in  providing 
the  individual  courts  with  authority  to  regu- 
late admission.  It  provides: 

"In  all  coiuts  of  the  United  States  the 
parties  may  plead  and  conduct  their  own 
cases  personally  or  by  counsel  as,  by  the 
rules  of  such  courts,  respectively,  are  per- 
mitted to  manage  and  conduct  causes  there- 
in." 

It  seems  highly  doubtful  that  the  avi- 
thority  for  the  Circuit  Council  to  act  rests 
on  section  332(d)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  reading: 

"Each  judicial  council  shall  make  all  nec- 
essary orders  for  the  effective  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  business  of  i.ie 
courts  within  the  circuit.  The  district  Judges 
shall  promptly  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
of  the  judicial  council." 

An  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Umted  States  Judicial  Conference  of  Jan- 
uary 1974  contains  a  list  of  all  of  the  legis- 
lation dealing  with  authority  of  the  Circuit 
Councils.  Only  section  332  of  title  28  Is 
broad  enough  to  possibly  encompass  the  au- 
thority as  suggested  by  the  proposed  rules. 
In  my  opinion  tlie  statutory  language  would 
not  support  this  proposal.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Circuit  Council  guidelinefl 
.suggesting  authority  to  adopt  such  a  rule  as 
this. 

My  research  has  revealed  that  every  dis- 
trict court  has  its  own  rules.  In  no  Instance 
brought  to  my  attention  has  a  Circuit  Coun- 
cil adopted  rules  for  district  courts  wlthio 
the  circuit. 
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The  United  States  Judicial  Conference, 
acting  on  the  report  of  the  coounlttee 
chaired  by  Circuit  Judge  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Allister, found  no  reason  to  regtUate  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  federal  courts  by  uni- 
form rules.  If  some  uniform  rules  are  to  be 
considered  they  should  be  national,  not  cir- 
cuit In  scope,  and  they  would  probably  re- 
quire statutory  authority. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  that  this 
committee  followed  item  13  of  the  Circuit 
Council  guidelines  suggesting  that: 

"Before  the  circuit  coimcil  adopts  any  gen- 
eral order  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
courts  within  its  circuit,  the  judges  of  the 
District  Courts  should  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comn-ent.  In  appropriate  cases  it 
will  also  be  desirable  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  comment  to  the  bar  and  public 
groups  known  to  be  concerned." 

IX.    CONTROL    OF    THOSE    ALREADY    ADMITTED 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  capable  per- 
formance of  trial  attorneys,  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  are  cases  where  the  performance 
of  counsel  is  in  some  measure  Inadequate. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  remedy  Is 
not  to  superimpose  another  layer  of  require- 
ments and  procediires  on  top  of  the  state's 
requirements.  I  submit  that  the  occasional 
problem  lawyer  or  case  can  and  should  be 
handled  by  the  normal  appellate  processes 
and  grievance  procedures.  No  system  of  pre- 
screening  or  training  should  be  allowed  to 
divert  our  attention  from  the  most  Important 
measure  of  the  quality  of  representation — the 
level  of  individual  performance  in  specific 
cases. 

In  this  circuit,  the  appellate  check  on  per- 
formance of  counsel  may  be  less  effective 
than  It  should  be  because  of  the  circiUt's  ad- 
herence to  the  "farce  and  mockery"  stand- 
ard for  reversal  of  a  criminal  conviction  on 
the  grounds  of  ineffective  assistance  of  coun- 
sel. Efforts  in  this  area  might  be  more  to  the 
point  and  more  just  to  litigants  aggrieved 
by  inadequate  counsel,  if  consideration  were 
given  to  a  llberallzaticn  of  the  "farce  and 
mockery"  standard  and  adoption  of  a  stand- 
ard similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Circuits,  i.e.,  whether  counsel  rendered 
"reasonably  effective  a.sslstance." 

Reversal  of  a  conviction  on  the  grounds  of 
Ineffective  assistance  of  counsel  under  any 
standard  ought,  in  the  absence  of  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  call  mto  play  an  in- 
vestigation by  an  appropriate  body.  Simi- 
larly with  respect  to  civil  cases,  adequacy  ot 
counsel  should  be  closely  scrutinized  on  ap- 
peal and  reversal  of  a  lower  court  decision  on 
that  basis  should  suggest  grievance  or  dls- 
clpltaary  proceedings.  A  procedure  for  trial 
courts  bringing  such  Inadequacies  to  the  at- 
tention of  such  a  group  might  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  body  might  be  In 
part  disciplinary.  It  might,  for  example,  re- 
port to  the  appropriate  state  dLscipllnary 
body.  Its  main  function  however,  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  to  help  lawyers.  In  some 
cases  advice,  training  programs  or  even  psy- 
chiatric or  other  aid  might  be  needed.  Pun- 
ishment by  such  means  as  disbarment  or 
suspension  should   be  a   last  resort. 

There  Is  no  effective  procedure  that  my 
court  presently  has  to  deal  with  discipline 
problems.  Rather  than  set  up  a  whole  new 
procedure.  I  would,  consistent  with  my  pro- 
posals for  reliance  on  state  admission  ma- 
chinery, prefer  a  cooperative  venture  with  the 
state  courts.  Presently,  the  federal  courts' 
power  to  discipline  members  of  its  own  bar 
Is  theoretically  Independent  of  state  court 
power  over  state  bar  members,  but  the  prac- 
tical relationship  is  cloee. 

In  a  1972  survey  of  all  federal  district  court 
judges.  226  of  292  who  responded  had  no 
objection  to  uniform  admission  requirements 
for  all  federal  courts,  although  176  would 
object  to  admission  to  practice  In  one  fed- 
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eral  district  conferring  the  absolute  right  to 
practice  in  all  federal  courts.  But  "only  87 
responding  judges  would  maintain  their  ob- 
jections If  disciplinary  powers  were  strength- 
ened." 

X.    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

These  remarks  should  not  suggest  that  we 
are  doing  as  much  as  we  might  to  Improve 
practice  in  our  courts.  Further  encourage- 
ment of  legal  intern  programs  by  the  courts, 
district  attorneys.  United  States  attorneys, 
law  firms,  legal  aid  services  and  the  Uke 
would  be  useful. 

In  our  court,  for  example,  we  participate 
In  a  number  of  programs  with  Brooklyn, 
Hofstra  and  Columbia  where  students  act  as 
law  clerks.  At  the  present  time  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  draft  of  a  rule  to  encourage  this 
practice  and  to  permit  the  representation  by 
law  students,  under  supervision,  of  clients  as 
In  the  Connecticut  District  Court. 

Continuing  legal  education  through  the 
Practising  Law  Institute.  American  Law  In- 
stitute, New  York  Law  Journal  and  the  bar 
associations  and  law  schools  Is  highly  desir- 
able and  shoiUd  be  further  encouraged. 

The  economics  of  practice  must  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  adequate  payment  for  law- 
yers without  overburdening  litigants.  The 
great  Inadequacy  of  representation  comes 
not  because  of  Inefficiency  of  the  lawyers, 
but  rather  because  many  people  who  have 
substantive  rights  are  not  aware  of  them  or 
cannot  afford  lawyers  who  will  protect  them. 
Much  additional  litigation  would  be  brought 
in  the  federal  court  were  people  aware  of 
their  rights  and  were  they  able  to  afford 
attorneys. 

I  know  that  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr., 
the  present  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem of  delivering  justice  effectively  to  all 
our  citizens — not  just  a  select  few.  He  has 
just  appointed  a  Special  Committee  on 
Lawyers  and  the  Cooununlty  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  to  consider  such 
matters.  The  American  Bar  Association  also 
has  a  Special  Committee  for  a  Study  of 
Legal  Education  and  closely  allied  studies 
are  being  proposed  by  the  ABA's  Special 
Committee  on  Professional  Utilization. 

CONCLUSION 

Keeping  lawyers  and  litigants  out  of  the 
federal  courts  by  raising  further  barriers  is 
not  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  problems 
of  effective  delivery  of  legal  services.  Rules 
proposing  standards  for  practice  higher  than 
those  In  the  state  courts  should  not  be 
adopted.  The  sole  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  bar  of  all  the  federal  courts  should  be 
admission  to  the  bar  of  any  state  court. 
Much  more  can  be  done  to  Improve  train- 
ing and  discipline.  But  these  Improvements 
should  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  Judges  and  bar  and  with  the  law 
schools. 
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are  depending  upon  the  veterans'  educa- 
tion benefits  contained  in  H.R.  12628 
which  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  bill  provides  a  23  percent 
subsistence  increase  in  education  bene- 
fits, an  18  percent  increase  in  benefits 
for  vocational  education,  an  additional 
9-month  entitlement,  and  a  direct  loan 
provision  limited  to  $600  a  year. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  on  No- 
vember 26  stating  that  the  proposed  in- 
creases provide  benefits  greater  than 
those  granted  to  'World  'War  II  and 
Korea  veterans.  However,  in  these  days 
of  rampant  inflation  and  escalating 
prices,  we  cannot  ignore  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  these 
men  and  women  have  more  than  earned 
our  help  and  encouragement.  They  have 
placed  their  lives  on  the  line  and  given 
of  their  time  and  courage  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  ideals. 

For  this  reason.  I  voted  to  oven-ide  the 
veto  of  this  bill  and  I  endoree  the  in- 
crease in  education  benefits.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  an  extended  9-month  en- 
titlement for  the  undergraduate  degree. 
Whereas  I  could  not  support  the  expan- 
sion of  education  benefits  for  graduate 
programs  at  this  time,  I  can  imderstand 
the  pressures  that  some  veterans  con- 
front when  they  are  released  from  the 
service  and  must  cope  with  relocating 
themselves,  oftentimes  a  family,  and  en- 
tering school.  I  think  the  9-month  en- 
titlement is  a  realistic  move  to  provide 
ample  time  for  a  veteran  to  adjust  to 
civilian  life  and  still  acquire  the  needed 
credit  requirements  for  graduation. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  realize  the  very  real  needs  of 
the  American  veteran  that  I  have  sup- 
ported and  voted  into  law  an  increase 
and  extension  in  veterans  education 
benefits. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  BENEFITS 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TA-nVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
In  Connecticut  exceed  462,0000  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
honorably  and  deserve  recognition  and  a 
personal  "thank  you"  for  their  efforts. 
Some  of  these  veterans  are  enrolled  In 
colleges  and  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
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In  this  time  of  inflation,  however,  we 
have  to  look  carefully  at  our  priorities.  I 
feel  that  we  would  better  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  cutting  fat  from  our  de- 
fense bud.  et  and  by  limiting  the  vast 
Federal  giveaway  programs  than  by 
penalizing  our  veterans.  To  do  so  is  sim- 
ply wrong.  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  had  I  been 
able  to  be  here,  I  would  have  voted  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R. 12628. 


MR.  REUBEN  J.  IRVIN 


AGAINST  -VETO  OF  H.R.  12628 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  a 
longstanding  commitment  to  spend  a 
day  working  with  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  in  my  district. 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  yesterday  for 
tlie  crucial  vote  on  the  President's  veto 
of  H  R.  12628,  the  veterans'  educational 
and  rehabilitation  amendments. 

While  my  day  was  well  spent.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote 
on  this  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  go  on  record  as 
strongly  opposing  what  I  feel  to  have 
been  an  unwise  and  imprudent  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 

There  are  few  Members  who  are  more 
reluctant  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
than  I.  My  voting  record  clearly  shows 
that  I  have  consistently  opposed  any 
measme  which  I  have  seen  as  requiring 
excessive  Government  spending  and  thus 
causing  further  inflation. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  Mr.  Reuben  J.  Ir- 
vin,  who  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  19  years.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  can  look  back  upon  a  career  as  dis- 
tinguished as  that  of  Mr.  Irvin. 

Before  his  election  to  the  county  board 
in  1956,  Mr.  Irvin  served  8  years  on  the 
Cold  Spring  School  District  Governing 
Board.  He  also  served  4  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Coimty  Committee  on  School 
District  Organization.  During  these 
years,  Mr.  Irvin  participated  in  actions 
which  helped  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  county's  educational 
services  and  organization.  Under  his 
guidance  as  president  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  countywide  servicer 
have  become  more  cohesive  and  coor- 
dinated, achieving  a  high  level  of  aca- 
demic professionalism.  Mr.  Irvin  has 
consistently  worked  toward  advancing 
the  involvement  of  county  schools  in  ex- 
panding fields  of  education,  in  programs 
for  mentally  and  physicalH-  handle  T^cd 
pupils  and  in  early  childhood  education. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  most  recently  honored 
by  the  Paul  Harris  Fellowship  Award, 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  Ro: 
tary  Club  and  community  sei-vice.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  participation  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Rotary  Club,  Mi".  Irvin  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  UCSB  Affiliates,  Music  Academy 
of  the  West,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  Montecito  Protective  and  Improve- 
ment Association.  Mr.  Irvin  has  been 
honored  with  a  life  membership  award 
from  the  15th  District  of  the  C  '  'nm& 
Coimcil  of  Parents  and  Teachers  for  his 
participation  in  that  organization.  In 
1959,  he  was  named  Santa  Barbara's 
Man  of  the  Year. 

To  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Irvin  "exem- 
plifies the  idp-'  oublic  servant,  one  whjsc 
efficiency  is  integrated  with  warm 'i  and 
a  sense  of  humor."  He  has  combined  a 
deep  sense  of  civic  responsibility  with  a 
unique  personal  vision  and  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  educational  excellence. 
I  would  like  to  thank  him  in  behalf  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  ably  represented 
and  served  in  his  long  and  distinguished 
career. 
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THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  QUARTERLY 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOQD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT^^jTIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  oni  Decem- 
ber 7,  at  the  Ukrainian  InsUtiite  of 
America  and  in  the  Commodore  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  will  be  cele- 
brated by  academicians  and  friends  of 
this  world- renowned  journal.  A  truly  re- 
markable feat  in  itself,  the  journal  was 
founded  in  1944  by  its  editor.  Dr. 
Nicholas  D.  Chubaty,  a  widely  respected 
international  scholar  on  East  European 
history,  and  grew  uninterruptedly  down 
to  present  date.  As  an  indication  of  the 
journal's  world  prominence,  in  1966  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Academy  of  Sctence  in 
Prague  rated  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
among  the  12  top  American  literary 
sources  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  join  with  other  Members  in  warmly 
congratulating  the  board  and  supporters 
of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  fox  their 
solid  scholarly  contributions  to  American 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  wish  them  further  suc- 
cess in  the  trying  years  ahead. 

As    an    example    of     the    journal's 
politico-economic    analyses    and    com- 
mentary,    I     commend     the     section 
"Ucrainlca    in    American    and    Foreign 
Periodicals."  written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky  of  Georgetown  University: 
UCRAiNicA  IN  American  and  Fobeign 
Periodicals 
'Nationalism  and  the  Ukraine,"  an  article  by 

Erik   V.    Kuehnelt-Leddlhn.    National   Re 

view.  New  York,  January  4.  1974 

This  pungent  article  on  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism is  exceedingly  well  done.  The 
writer  has  grasped  its  historic  slgnlflcance 
and  portent  for  the  future.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  state.  "This  situation  has  no  real 
parallel  in  Western  history.  The  closest 
(though  rather  poor)  analogy  la  to  be 
found  In  the  development  of  an  Austrian  na- 
tional feeling  after  1945." 

Some  of  his  hlsrorlcal  background  notes 
on  Ukrainian  history  are  subject  to  question 
and  critical  rejection.  For  example,  to  dub 
the  first  phase  of  Russian  history  as  "the 
Klevan  Rus"  brings  up  an  old  error  in  East 
European  historiography.  But  he  is  correct  In 
saying  that  the  Ukrainians  have  been  called 
virtually  everything  under  the  Imperialist 
political  sun — Ruthenlans,  Little  Russians. 
South  Ru.sslans  etc.  Aside  from  all  this,  his 
perception  into  the  problem  Is  keen  and 
sound. 

What  some  In  the  U.S.  have  been  teaching 
for  a  long  time,  the  writer  rightly  points  out 
that  "Nationalism — as  this  term  Is  used  in 
Eastern  Europe — is  an  Internal  force  of  dis- 
integration, and  it  la  becoming  more  and 
more  active  in  the  Soviet  Union."  Highest  on 
the  list  Ukrainian  nationalism.  A  further 
observation  of  the  writer  Is  striking,  "the 
Ukrainians,  regardless  of  their  politics,  fer- 
vently hope  for  liberation.  UkralnUn  nation- 
alism is  a  paradox  for  the  historian."  He 
concludes.  "But  It  is  a  reality  practical  poli- 
ticians have  to  reckon  with." 

"Solzhenltsyn  Asks  Kremlin  To  Abandon 
Communism  and  Split  Up  Soviet  Union, " 
an  article  by  Theodore  Shabad.  The  New 
York  Times,  New  York,  March  3.   1974 

On  the  basic  theme  of  nationalism,  both 
Russian  and  non-Russian,  this  article  on  the 
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recent  letter  of  Russian  dissident,  Alexander 
I.  Solzhenltsyn,  Is  most  revealing.  The  con- 
tents of  the  letter  laist  fall  to  the  Kremlin 
reach  a  2ienith  of  expression  on  the  part  of 
what  may  truly  be  represented  as  Russian 
nationalist  democracy.  In  Russian  history 
there  have  been  all  too  few  expressions  of 
this. 

Solzhenltsyn's  call  for  Moscow's  repudia- 
tion of  Communism  Is  one  thing,  and  at  that 
a  very  fundamental  one.  But  a  Russian  Em- 
pire could  still  be  maintained  without  the 
ideologic  front  of  Communism.  So-called 
Russian  democrats  like  Kerensky  and  others 
have  taken  this  position,  too.  What  makes 
Solzhenltsyn  stand  out  with  Sakharov, 
Amalrlk  and  the  like  Is  bis  genuine  stand 
on  the  dissolution  of  this  basic,  Inner  empire, 
known  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  writer  points  out,  the  Russian 
novelist  seeks.  In  effect,  the  freedom  and 
Independence  ol  the  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  USSR.  "They  are  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  in  the  Baltic;  Armenia,  Azerbaijan 
and  Osorgla  Ln  Transcaucasia:  Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia,  Tadzhlklstan,  Turkmenla  and 
Uzbekistan  in  Central  Asia;  the  Ukraine, 
and  two  smaller  republics  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Solzhenltsyn — Byelorussia  and  Mol- 
davia." Doubtless,  the  omission  was  an  over- 
sight smce  the  novelist  had  all  14 
non-Russian  republics  In  mmd.  The  essence 
of  this  message  cannot  but  have  lasting  and 
salutary  effect  In  the  politics  dealing  with 
the  USSR,  both  there  and  here. 
"Til©  Underground    Papers,"   An   Article   by 

Sidney    Fields,    Dally    News.    New    York, 

February   18,    1974 

In  the  current  rash  of  writings  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  Its  sordid  past  and  present, 
this  piece  concentrates  on  aamlzdat.  the  un- 
derground paper.  It  also  centers  on  Peter 
Reddaway,  a  lecturer  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  now  on  a  sabbatical  leave  at 
Coilumbia  University.  Professor  Reddaway 
is  quoted  extensively  on  the  many  samisdats 
floating  about  the  USSR,  including  thoee  of 
the  Russian  Baptists,  Lithuanian  Catholics, 
Crimean  Tartars  and  others. 

The  writer  minces  few  words  when  he 
treats  of  the  Ukrainians.  As  he  puts  It, 
"Among  the  most  persistent  dissenters  are 
the  Irrepressible  Ukrainians,  who  now  have 
widespread  conspiratorial  groups  demanding 
their  rights  and  the  considerable  sovereignty 
guaranteed  under  the  XTkralnlan  and  Soviet 
constitutions,  but  never  honored."  Some  200 
Ukrainian  dissenters  are  now  In  Moscow's 
prison  camps. 

Where  the  Professor  Is  quoted  in  saying 
that  only  about  half  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion In  Russian,  he's  more  or  less  correct. 
Where  he  amplifies  this  to  say  that  "the 
rest  are  minorities."  he's  obviously  Inac- 
curate, even  from  a  strict  statistical  view- 
point. 
"RussLflcatlon    of    Ukraine."    An    Article   by 

Jan    Krawiec,   Dzlennik    Zwlqzkowy,   Chi- 
cago, 111.,  October  27,  1973 

Appearing  in  this  prominent  Polish-Amer- 
ican daily,  this  article  dwells  on  some  as- 
pects of  Russlflcatlon  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  particularly  In  Ukraine.  Some  back- 
ground is  furnished  with  references  to  the 
genocldal  process  under  the  Russian  Czars 
In  the  Caucasus,  the  deportations  of  the 
Crimean  Tartars,  the  Chechen-Ingush,  Ka- 
bardlnlans  and  c>thers  under  Stalin,  and 
more  recent  events. 

The  greater  part  of  the  article  centers  on 
Ukraine.  It  leans  on  the  analysis  provided 
by  Bohdau  Krawclw  in  his  article  on  "Pro- 
gressive Russlflcatlon  of  Ukrainian  SSR," 
which  appeared  In  the  summer  1973  Issue  of 
this  journal.  As  the  editor  of  the  Polish- 
American  daily  states  it,  "The  figures  of  So- 
viet statistical  yearbooks  speak  louder  than 
the  slogans  and  declamations  of  politicians. 
If  the  Russians  succeed  In  Ru.ssifying  the 
great    cities    and    even    whole    counties    of 
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Ukraine,  which  Is  the  largest  (after  Russia) 
country  of  the  'Union,'  the  situation  In  small 
countries,  such  as  Byelorussia.  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  others,  would  be  really 
tragic."  The  editor's  outlook  is  a  dim  one. 
but  he  tends  to  underestimate  resistance  of 
the  non-Russian  nations  who  have  long  ex- 
perience with  this  sinister  policy. 
"Sakhar:>v  In  Appeal  on  Detained  Russian."  a 

report.   The  New  York  Times.  New  York, 

February  20.  1974 

The  caption  of  this  report  is  patently  mis- 
leading. The  "Russian"  is  a  Ukrainian. 
L«onld  Plyushch,  who  has  been  incarcerated 
for  his  dissent  and  is  near  death  In  the 
Dnipropetrovsk  psychiatric  hospital  In 
southeastern  Ukraine.  Only  34  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Plyushch  Is  a  mathematician  who  served 
at  the  Institute  of  Cybernetics  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Acadmy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev.  He  was  dis- 
missed In  1968.  and  has  been  "psychlatrlcally 
warded"  since. 

Another  of  the  heroic  Russian  democrats 
of  today.  Dr.  Andrei  A.  Sakharov  offers  this 
plea  to  save  the  life  of  Plyushch.  Advanced 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  the  plea  and  other  data  have  been 
presented  to  Secretary  General  Waldhelm 
of  the  U.N.  The  International  League  for  the 
Rights  of  Man.  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  other  organizations  have  received  copies. 
Most  significant,  of  course,  is  Sakharov's  in- 
terest in  the  Ukrainian  mathematician,  a 
slgnlflcance  that  goes  beyond  just  human 
rights  consideration. 

"Andrei   Sakharov  Attacks  Unjust.   Lack   of 
Freedom  in   the  USSR,"  an   interview   by 
one  Stenholm.  AFL-CIO  Free  Trade  Union 
News,  Washington.  D.  C.  August  1973 
Sweden's  radio  correspondent  in  Moscow 
managed  to  obtain  this  revealing  Interview 
with  the  Russian  physicist,  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov. and   the  AFL-CIO.  a  staunch,  anti- 
communist  trade  union  organization  repro- 
duces  it   in   its   publication.   The   interview 
covers  a  wide  range  of  human  rights  Issues, 
but  of  special  Interest  is  the  physicist'^  ob- 
servations on   nationalism  in  Ukraine   and 
elsewhere. 

This  Important  quote  is  self-explanatory: 
"We  know  that  natloanllst  tendencies  are 
very  strong  In  our  country's  border  areas,  but 
it  Is  quite  dlQcult  to  determine  whether  they 
are  positive  or  not  in  each  particular  case. 
In  some  cases — the  Ukraine,  for  example — 
these  groups  have  associated  themselves  very 
closely  with  those  struggling  for  democrati- 
zation." 

"Anti-Soviet  Bedmates  Who  Deserve  Each 
Other."  an  article  by  Erik  Bert.  Daiiy 
World.  New  York.  January  24.  1974 
Several  new  combinations  of  political  In- 
terest are  appearing  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet-American  relations.  This 
article,  published  in  the  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Communist  Party,  discloses  considerable 
disturbance  over  one  of  the  combinations. 
The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  mentioned  several  times.  Is 
placed  in  bed  with  the  Trotskyltes,  the  CIA. 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  among  others.  The  com- 
mon denominator  Is  human  rights  In  the 
USSR,  involving  Russian  and  U!tralnlan  dis- 
sidents, Crimean  Tartars  and  so  forth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  full-page  advertise- 
ment placed  in  The  New  York  Times  by  the 
UCCA  last  June  17.  on  the  occasion  of  Brezh- 
nev's visit  to  this  country,  has  Irked  the 
Communists  to  no  end.  Attacking  the  Trot- 
skyltes for  taking  up  the  cause  of  Ukrainian 
dissidents,  such  as  Leonid  Plyushch.  Chorno- 
vll.  Svltlychny  and  others,  the  writer  stresses. 
"Each  of  them  is  cited  also  In  the  Ukrainian 
Congress'  counterrevolutionary  advertise- 
ment." He  also  goes  to  some  length  In  paint- 
ing the  UCCA  as  being  "not  merely  antl-So- 
vlet,  but  includes  in  Its  ranks  people  who 
worked  for  Hitler's  victory,  collaborated  with 
the  fascists,  and  who  seek  now  to  tear  the 
Ukraine  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  de- 
stroy socialism  there."  The  source  itself  pro- 
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vldes  the  appropriate  answer  to  this  crass 
misrepresentation. 

"Second  Ukrainian  World  Congress,"  a  pro- 
gram. The  Ukrainian  World  Congress,  To- 
ronto, Canada.  November  1-4,  1973 
Formed   In    1967    In   New   York   City,   the 
Ukrainian   World   Congress   held   its  second 
world  meeting  in  November  1973,  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  The  Congress  is  an  international  co- 
ordinating   body    of    citizens    of    numerous 
countries  whose  heritage  Is  Ukrainian.  Some 
3    mllUon    reside    In   free   countries   of   the 

world.  . 

As  the  first  one  In  New  York,  this  second 
Congress  proved  to  be  of  constructive  suc- 
cess. Youth  was  amply  represented  at  the 
congress  with  such  organizations  as  MUN, 
ODUM,  Plast.  SUM,  UCY  and  others  partic- 
ipating. The  program  featured  speakers  such 
as  the  Honorable  John  Yaremko.  Solicitor 
General  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  the 
Right  Honorable  John  G.  Dlefenbaker,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  others.  A 
manifesto  reaffirming  the  national  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  and  the  fight  against  pres- 
ent cultural  repressions  In  Ukraine  was  for- 
miUated  and  approved  by  the  delegates. 
"Nine  Years  In  Siberian  Prison  Recalled  by 
LI'ER."  an  article  by  Tim  McBrlde.  Long 
Island  Sunday  Press,  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 3, 1974 

Another  recent  UCCA  project  realized  with 
the  appearance  of  Myron  Myclo  on  an  NBC- 
TV  special  to  recount  his  experiences  In  the 
Soviet  Russian  concentration  camp  system. 
Along  with  another  fellow-prisoner,  Yuri 
Handler,  Myclo  told  how  It  was  In  Siberia  In 
the  post-World  War  11  period.  The  essentials 
of  his  experiences  are  described  In  this 
lengthy  article. 

Forty-nine  years  now,  the  Ukralnlan-bom 
Long  Islander  left  his  father's  farm  In  West- 
ern Ukraine  when  he  was  twenty.  He  Joined 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  to  "battle  the 
Russians  and  gain  our  rightful  freedom  and 
Independence."  He  was  caught  by  the  Rus- 
sian KGB,  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  of  hard 
labor  in  Siberia.  Transferred  from  camp  to 
camp,  all  the  way  to  Kolyma  in  the  Far  East, 
Myclo  witnessed  children  and  others  being 
beaten  and  starved. 
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James  Melton.  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Administration  and  Finance.  Alslp  was  a 
driving  force  behind  the  success  of  the 
Foundation  Program. 

As  one  colleague  summed  up  his  Influence 
in  the  division:  "Basically,  he's  'Mr.  School 
Finance'  so  of  course  we'll  all  miss  him." 

Alslp's  educational  career  began  at  age  18 
when  he  served  a  five-year  stint  as  a  teacher 
In  a  one-room  school  near  his  hometown  of 
Corbln.  Later  he  was  principal  of  Whitley 
County  High  and  superintendent  of  schools 
in  both  Williamsburg  and  London.  These 
long  years  of  service  prompted  one  friend 
to  describe  Alslp  as  "consistent  In  giving 
priority  to  the  school  children  of  Kentucky 
during  his  entire  professional  career." 

A  graduate  of  Berea  Normal  School,  Alslp 
attended  Cumberland  Junior  College  and 
received  his  B.A.  from  Eastern  Kentucky 
University.  He  earned  his  MA.  In  school  ad- 
ministration  from    the   University   of   Ken- 

tuckv. 

For  the  future.  Alslp  says  he  Is  looking 
forward  tc  "taking  it  easy,  doing  some  fish- 
ing, and  working  only  when  I  want  to."  His 
plans  also  Include  pursuing  his  interests  in 
gardening,  woodworking  and  refinishlng 
antiques. 

Although  he  hopes  to  take  time  out  to 
travel,  he  will  continue  to  reside  In  Lexing- 
ton with  his  wife  Velma.  a  third  grade  teach- 
er at  Yates  Elementary  School. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JOE  M.  ALSIP 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  many 
years  of  distinguished  public  service,  Joe 
M.  Alsip  has  retired  from  his  post  as  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  finance,  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Education.  I  join 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  outstanding  career  and 
to  his  devotion  to  the  field  of  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  about  Joe  Alsip's  work  and 
achievements : 

AI.SIP   Retires 

After  twelve  years  as  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Finance,  Joe  M.  Alsip  retired  from  the 
state  Department  of  Education  this  sum- 
mer. 

Alslp  Joined  the  department  in  1966  as  an 
auditor  in  the  Bureau  of  Administration  and 
Finance  and  moved  up  to  become  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Finance  in  1962. 

Alslp's  arrival  at  the  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance  coincided  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Pro- 
gram— the  present  method  of  allocating 
bchool  funds  to  the  schools.  According  to 


LOSING  FAITH  IN  SYSTEM  OF 
JUSTICE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  today,  draws  some  disturbing 
parallels  from  three  recent  decisions  in- 
volving the  killing  of  students  at  Kent 
State  University  and  Jackson  State  Col- 
lege and  the  murders  at  Mylai,  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  Kent  and  Jackson  State  kill- 
ings, neither  Ohio  nor  Mississippi  offi- 
cials were  held  accountable  by  the  courts 
for  the  deaths  of  six  students,  while  Lt. 
•William  Galley,  the  only  person  ever 
convicted  In  the  My  Lai  murders,  re- 
cently was  ordered  paroled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

According  to  the  Times,  in  a  democ- 
racy "where  faith  in  the  judicial  system 
depends  on  the  people's  belief  that  the 
law  provides  redress  for  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  the  right."  the  decisions  reached 
in  the  Calley  and  Kent  and  Jackson 
cases  each  contain  the  "potential  for 
creating  public  disenchantment  with 
justice." 

I  would  like  to  put  this  thoughtful 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Justice  and  the  People 

Faith  In  the  Judicial  system  depends  on 
the  people's  belief  that  the  law  provides 
redress  for  deliberate  violations  of  their 
rights.  Three  recent  Judicial  rulings  raise 
serious  questions  because  they  apparently 
conflict  with  the  public's  sense  of  fairness. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  United  States  Cotirt  of 
Appeals  held  that,  although  excessive  and 
unjustifiable  use  of  force  by  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Patrol  was  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  two  students  during  the  1970  dis- 
orders at  Jackson  State  College,  the  dead 
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students'  relatives  were  not  entitled  to  any 
damage  claims.  The  explanation:  State  and 
local  governments  are  protected  by  "sover- 
eign immunltj'." 

In  Cleveland,  a  Federal  district  Judge  ac- 
quitted eight  former  Ohio  National  Guards- 
men, on  trial  for  the  fatal  shots  that  killed 
four  students  during  the  1970  demonitra- 
tlons  at  Kent  State  University.  While  em- 
phasizing that  "such  use  of  force  Is,  and 
was,  deplorable,"  the  judge  nevertheless  held 
that  the  Government  failed  to  prove  that  the 
guardsmen  had  willfully  deprived  the  stu- 
dents of  their  civil  rights. 

In  Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Cal- 
laway ordered  the  parole  of  former  Lieut. 
William  L.  Calley,  thus  freeing  the  man  con- 
victed of  murdering  22  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  in  the  hamlet  of  My  Lai  In  1968 — 
the  only  man  jaUed  for  that  massacre,  com- 
mitted In  violation  of  all  military  rules. 

The  court  rulings  In  the  Kent  and  Jackson 
State  cases  are  strikingly  similar.  In  both 
Instances  the  Judges  agreed  that  grievous 
and  unjustifiable  harm  had  been  infilcted  by 
agents  of  the  government;  yet  In  both  In- 
stances, existing  statutes  seemed  to  the 
Judges  to  override  any  demands  for  redress 
of  government-Inflicted  damage. 

The  Calley  case  differs  from  the  two  oth- 
ers primarilv  In  that  the  aggrieved  were  rep- 
resented before  the  bar  of  Justice  only  In 
spirit — through  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  suffering  of  the  anony- 
mous South  Vietnamese  families.  Moreover, 
the  case  had  been  undermined  from  the  start 
by  a  military  cover-up  that  blocked  all  testi- 
mony by  high-ranking  officers  who  kept  the 
lid  on  the  murders  and  whose  orders  may 
Indeed  have  encouraged  Mr.  Calley  to  com- 
mit his  horrible  crime. 

Though  different  in  specific  details,  the 
deeply  disconcerting  thread  that  links  the 
three  Judicial  actions  is  their  potential  for 
creating  public  disenchantment  with  Justice. 
The  disturbing  common  denominator  Is  not 
that  those  making  the  Judgment  may  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  clemency  but  that  the 
power  of  the  state  seems  placed  beyond  chal- 
lenge by  aggrieved  citizens. 

The  courts  said  that  the  government  used 
deadly  force  Improperly,  and  that  It  must 
not  do  so  again.  But  the  courts  also  said  in 
effect  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 
Thus,  there  is  little  incentive,  and  no  com- 
pulsion, for  government  to  change  Its  atti- 
tude. And  for  the  aggrieved,  there  is  no  place 
to  tvurn  for  restitution.  Similarly,  the  Insu- 
lation from  accountabUlty  of  the  military, 
from  the  lowly  executioner  In  the  field  to  his 
masters  In  the  Pentagon,  suggests  a  form  of 
"sovereign  Immunity"  that  Is  morally  and 
philosophically  Incompatible  with  the  con- 
cept of  Justice  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  end  effect  Is  to  give  rise  to  the  feel- 
ing that  the  ordinary  citizen  Is  powerless  be- 
fore the  colossus  of  government.  It  Is  an 
Invitation  to  cynicism  about  a  judicial  sys- 
tem that  falls  to  protect  the  weak  agamst 
the  abuse  of  power  by  the  strong. 


A  PROGRAM  OF  THE  MISSION  OF 
COMMUNITY   CONCERN 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  told 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  before  about 
an  organization  that  exists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  as  a  result  of  my  member- 
ship on  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  This  is  the  Mis- 
sion of  Community  Concern  which  is  a 
neighborhood  group  that  operates  a  rec- 
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reation  center  in  Anacostia,  a  youth 
services  center  and  an  educational  op- 
portunity center  housed  in  a  building 
originally  donated  by  Giant  Foods  at 
South  Capital  and  Atlantic  Streets  SE. 

Over  the  past  2  years  I  have  watched 
with  pleasure  and  respect  this  group 
under  the  presidency  of  R«v.  Shane  Mac- 
Carthy  greatly  expand  their  services. 
I  have  visited  their  component  ofBces, 
recreation  center,  and  the  grand  open- 
ing of  their  youth  services  center. 

I  have  remarked  before  how  impressed 
I  was  with  their  work;  how  much  they 
accomplish  through  their  energetic  dedi- 
cation to  the  children  and  families  of  the 
neighborhood;  how  well  they  squeeze 
every  penny  out  of  the  money  support 
they  receive. 

I  have  also  indicated  before  that  I  was 
impressed  with  the  furlough  program 
they  operate,  using  Lorton  Reformatory 
furloughees  as  virtual  volunteers.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  about  4  years,  but 
the  formalized  program  usUag  5  men  on 
furlough  to  direct  athletic  activities, 
teach,  give  art  Instructions,  counsel  the 
students  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  talk  with 
families,  chaperone  activities,  organize 
sport  activities,  these  began  under  a 
grant  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  last  May. 

Furloughs  for  inmates  have  been  in 
question  recently  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  that.  But  this  is  one  example 
that  I  know  is  working  end  working 
well  and  to  everybody's  advantage,  the 
children,  their  families,  the  men  on  fur- 
lough and  the  correctional  institution. 

Perhaps  the  clue  to  this  success  is  or- 
ganization and  supervision.  In  the  first 
place  the  mission  and  Its  staff  clearly 
supports  the  District  of  Columbia  Cor- 
rections Department  and  work  closely 
with  them.  They  consider  themselves 
partners  in  an  effort  to  help  the  com- 
munity and  to  rehabilitate  the  men  fur- 
loughed.  There  is  a  project  executive  di- 
rector. Ms.  Pat  Turner,  and  her  job  is 
to  carefully  interview  prospective  fur- 
loughees, participate  in  the  selection 
process,  identify  institutions  and  agen- 
cies where  these  men  can  receive  voca- 
tional or  academic  training,  since  part 
of  their  day  is  spent  in  such  training  as 
well  as  assisting  at  the  mission.  For 
some  employment  Is  foimd  in  the  com- 
munity as  well.  The  Idea,  of  course.  Is 
to  prepare  these  men  to  return  fuU  time 
to  the  commimlty  having  learned  the  so- 
cial and  economic  skills  they  will  need. 

There  Is  an  immediate  supervisor  of 
these  men,  Ralph  Jefferson,  who  is  the 
support  services  coordinator.  He  super- 
vises the  day-to-day  activities  of  these 
five  individuals,  facilitates  individual  and 
group  counseling ;  submits  monthly  prog- 
ress reports  for  Ms.  Turner  to  pa.'ss  on 
to  the  corrections  department  and  seeks 
employment  for  those  released  from  Lor- 
ton on  a  full-time  basis  and  part-time 
work  for  the  furloughee."  Thus  both  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Ms.  Turner  have  to  main- 
tain wide-ranging  contacts  throughout 
the  community. 

The  average  day  for  the  five  men  is 
carefully  structured.  LEAA  has  supplied 
funds  for  administrative  and  transpor- 
tation costs,  so  a  van  picks  them  up  at 
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Lorton  dally  at  8  a.m.,  brings  them  to 
tlie  recreational  component  and  then  re- 
turns them  to  Lorton  at  10  p.m.  Those 
who  do  not  have  part-time  work  now 
receive  a  stipend  of  $50  weekly  from  AC- 
TION. The  days'  activities  are  varied,  as 
I  Indicated  earlier. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  In  this  pro- 
gram because  I  have  met  these  men  and 
seen  how  they  work.  I  believe  the  key  to 
the  success  experienced  here  is  *iie  fact 
that  there  Is  a  careful  selection  process, 
an  equally  attentive  monitoring  and  a 
conscientious  follow-up. 

A  lot  of  money  has  been  spent  on  crime 
control  in  this  country  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are  having  a  notable  success.  The 
furlough  program  at  the  Mission  of  Com- 
munity Concern  Is  a  small  scale  operation 
and  the  men  receive  personal  attention 
that  is  virtually  unknown  in  our  penal 
institutions  or  even  In  most  half-way 
houses.  Perhaps  we  cannot  buy  what  they 
are  receiving  at  the  mission  in  individ- 
ualized attention  and  assistance,  but  I 
do  think  this  experience  with  furloughed 
prisoners  a  demonstration  of  what  can 
be  done  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued. 
I  think  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  the  Mission  of 
Community  Concern  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  effort  and  achievement. 
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ALIEN  CONTROL  REGULATIONS  EF- 
FECT ON  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Hugh 
M.  Jenkins,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  that  the  increasingly  strict 
regulations  associated  with  alien  control 
in  the  United  States  are  having  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  foreign  students,  tem- 
porarily attending  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  this  Nation. 

The  National  Association  for  Foreign 
Student  Affairs  points  out  that  these  reg- 
ulations were  designed  for  alien  control, 
but  not  to  Interfere  with  International 
educational  development.  They  have  also 
outlined  in  the  report  that  follows,  some 
viable  proposals  designed  to  rectify  the 
situation. 

In  the  interest  of  Improved  foreign  re- 
lations and  International  education.  I  in- 
clude the  attached  NAFSA  report  to  be 
included  In  the  Record  : 
National  Association  fob  Foreign  Stitdent 
Affairs  Position  Paper  on  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations Governing  International  Educa- 
tional Interchange 

During  the  past  twenty-Hve  years  United 
States  Institutions  of  higher  education  have 
enjoyed  a  most  enviable  position  In  the  world 
educational  community.  Consequently  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  from 
countries  across  the  world  have  sought  ad- 
mission to  our  colleges  and  universities.  In 
this  same  period  the  United  States  has  been 


able  to  enhance  its  world  image  as  a  leader 
in  international  educational  InterchEuige  by 
simply  allowing  foreign-  students  to  enter 
the  country  on  student  visas  and  permitting 
them  to  remain  here  for  study  purposes  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations  developed  and 
administered  by  federal  government  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  the  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
If  put  In  the  context  of  the  Pulbrlght  Act 
of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  similar  legislation, 
the.se  regulations  should  have  been  designed 
to  encourage  international  educational  Inter- 
change. Instead,  the  regulations  were  devel- 
oped in  the  context  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  therefore  were  designed 
not  for  this  purpose  but  for  alien  control. 

Because  of  the  assiimption  that  educa- 
tional Interchange  and  the  presence  of  for- 
eign students  were  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  in  its  role  as  a  world  leader,  there 
was  some  restraint  In  the  actual  implemen- 
tation of  those  regulations  which  were  in 
fact  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
student  as  a  member  of  the  campus  com- 
munity. Appraisals  of  the  financial  ability 
of  students  to  maintain  themselves  during 
their  period  of  study  were  based  on  reason- 
able evidence  of  immediately  available  funds 
for  the  first  year  of  study  and  an  assumption 
of  good  faith  In  the  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  good  intentions  of  both  the  foreign 
students  and  the  educational  Institutions 
in  insuring  that  continuing  support  would 
be  forthcoming  for  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  academic  programs.  An  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  need  for  some  supplementary 
support  to  meet  the  substantial  flnancleU 
burden  of  maintenance  and  tuition  fees  gov- 
erned the  policy  regarding  the  Issuance  ol 
work  permits. 

Again,  this  was  based  on  the  assumption 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
institutions  and  the  students  that  such  em- 
ployment would  be  a  source  of  supplemen- 
tary income  to  enable  the  students  to  fulfill 
their  primary  purpose  of  completing  their 
educational  programs.  Also,  Institutions  sub- 
scribed to  the  supfKsrt  of  international  edu- 
cational activities  by  providing  tuition  waiv- 
ers, scholarships,  reduction  of  fees,  sup- 
portive services,  and  employment  opportu- 
nities to  the  foreign  students  on  campus. 

In  this  way  an  arrangement  which  was 
not  designed  for  this  purpose  did  In  fact  per- 
mit (though  not  encourage)  the  development 
of  international  educational  interchange  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  without  much  direct  in- 
vestment of  federal  funds  the  United  States 
profited  from,  and  Its  International  stature 
was  strengthened  by,  the  enrollment  of  for- 
eign students  from  countries  ail  over  the 
world  In  American  colleges  and  universities. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  In  the  situation.  Financial 
pressures  have  caused  United  States  insti- 
tutions to  reduce  their  support  and  withdraw 
those  privileges  which  were  of  direct  assist- 
ance to  their  foreign  student  populations; 
rising  costs  in  living  expenses  and  tuition 
have  placed  an  enormous  burden  on  the  for- 
eign students  themselves.  A  reversion  to  a 
much  more  rigid  Interpretation  of  the  re- 
strictions inherent  In  the  existing  alien  con- 
trol regulations  has  curtailed  those  oppor- 
tunities formerly  enabling  foreign  students 
to  find  the  necessary  supplementary  income 
to  support  their  studies. 

The  present  problem  of  increasingly  strict 
regulations  and  more  rigid  attitudes  toward 
their  enforcement  derives  from  the  fact  that 
these  regulations  were  never  designed  for  in- 
ternational educational  development  but  for 
alien  control.  The  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  and  its  attendant  regulations,  in- 
cluding those  governing  foreign  students,  are 
being  interpreted  In  the  context  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  the  large  number 
of  aliens  illegally  In  this  country  rather  than 
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in  the  context  of  encouraging  International 
educational  Interchange. 

It  is.  therefore,  urgently  necessary  that  new 
legislation  be  enacted  to  express  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  ol 
educational  interchange.  The  fact  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  United  States  students 
are  presently  seeking  educational  opportu- 
nities In  foreign  universities,  often  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  free  or  minimal  cost  educa- 
tion provided  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
or  foreign  countries,  makes  this  new  ap- 
praisal even  more  urgent  if  any  kind  of  reci- 
procity Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
has  already  been  afllrmed  by  Congress  In  its 
statement  of  purpose  as  recorded  in  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961: 

"The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
countries  by  means  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange:  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
unite  us  with  other  nations  by  demonstrat- 
ing the  educational   and  cultural  Interests, 
developments,     and     achievements     of    the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions, and  the  contributions  being  made  to- 
ward a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for 
people  throughout  the  world;  to  promote  in- 
ternational cooperation  for  educational  and 
cultural  advancement;  and  thus  to  assist  in 
the   development    of   friendly,   sympathetic, 
and   peaceful   relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world." 
Despite  this  affirmation  of  the   intent  of 
Congress,  the  prevaiilng  emphasis  of  regu- 
lations relating  to  students  has  been  placed 
on  the  presumed  Intent  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol aliens  as  expressed  In  the  Immigration 
and    Nationality    Act.    A    foreign    student 
who  seeks   to   enter   the   United   States   for 
educational  purposes  is  considered  primarily 
In  bis  role  as  an  alien  and  must  first  estab- 
lish that  he  is  "entitled"  to  a  nonimmigrant 
status.   Thus,   to  obtain   a  student   visa   he 
must  declare  and  demonstrate  that:    (1)   ho 
seeks  to  enter  the  United  States  temporarily 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  full 
course  of  study:    (2)   he  has  a  residence  in 
his  home  country  to  which   he   intends  to 
return;    (3)    he   is  financially   able   to   sup- 
port  himself   for   the   entire   period   of   his 
stay  in  the  United  States:   and   (4)   he  will 
not  work  off  campus  without  prior  author- 
ization from  INS. 

In  the  context  of  alien  control,  the  regu- 
lations governing  foreign  students  may  be 
appropriate;  in  the  context  of  the  obvious 
benefiu  to  the  United  States  resulting  from 
the  strengthening  of  its  leadership  role  In 
international  educational  interchange,  the 
regulations  are  quite  Incongruotis  and  un- 
acceptable. The  United  States  has  been 
fortunate  in  that,  despite  the  reluctant  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  students  implied  In  the 
current  regulations,  the  vast  majority  of 
foreign  students  presently  in  this  country 
are  self-supported.  Regardless  of  any  sup- 
plementary support  they  may  seek,  they  have 
made  a  substantial  Investment  of  per?nnal 
or  family  resources  in  order  to  come  to  i,hls 
country. 

The  sympathetic  Interpretation  of  legal 
regulations  has,  until  recently,  enabled  many 
students  from  lower  economic  sections  of 
their  communities  to  enroll  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  However,  the  increasingly 
and  Nationality  Act  currently  being  applied 
Is  resulting  in  a  most  un-American  activity, 
the  restriction  of  educational  interchange 
opportunities  in  this  country  to  the  priv- 
ileged classes  of  foreign  countries. 
The  foreign  student  who  has  chosen  to 
ome  to  a  college  or  university  In  the  United 
t  fates  has  the  right  to  some  consideration 
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on  the  part  of  this  country.  By  definition, 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  is 
designed  to  enable  each  individual  to  achieve 
his  potential  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  addi- 
tion, this  country  tradltionaUy  has  held 
in  highest  respect  the  "work  ethic,"  taking 
pride  in  the  fact  that  many  students  "work 
their  way  through  college."  Foreign  stu- 
dents have  the  right  to  expect  an  educa- 
tion that  wUl  enable  them  to  fulfiU  their 
potential  and  that  expectation  Is  usually 
realized.  However,  they  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  of  their  feUow  stu- 
dents to  "work  their  way  through  college." 

What  Is  now  needed  is  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  and  opportunities 
and  which  will  express  in  specific  terms  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  stated  In  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  and  similar  laws.  Such  legislation 
should  express  the  diplomatic  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  facilitating  the  entry 
of  qualified  foreign  students,  regardless  ol 
financial  status,  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  should  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  foreign  students  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  lives  of  the  American 
people.  It  should  take  note  of  the  substan- 
tial contributions  made  by  foreign  govern- 
ments in  accepting  United  States  students 
In  their  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  should  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
presence  of  United  States-trained  persons 
In  foreign  countries.  Finally.  It  should  In- 
sure, Insofar  as  possible,  that  needed  man- 
power skills  are  utilized  where  those  skUls 
will  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  all  countries. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Foreign  Student  Affairs  pre- 
sents the  following  summary  and  recom- 
mendations : 

(1)  The  presence  of  significant  numbers 
of  well-qualified  foreign  students  from  di- 
verse cultures  in  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  in  the  national  Interest,  educational 
interchange  being  a  vital  element  m  the  in- 
tellectual and  culttiral  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  in  the  role  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  leader. 

(2)  The  advantages  to  the  United  States 
which  accrue  from  international  educational 
interchange  have  already  been  recognized  by 
Congress. 

(3)  Such  educational  Interchange  can  be 
effective  only  U  foreign  students  are  allowed 
to  enjoy  a  complete  educational  experience 
and  to  share  fully  In  the  life  of  the  student 
community  in  United  States  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

(4)  The  present  regulations  governing  the 
majority  of  foreign  students  In  this  country 
are  designed  not  for  international  educa- 
tional development  but  for  alien  control. 

(5)  Present  policies,  tf  carried  to  their  log- 
ical conclusion,  wUl  restrict  opportunities  for 
study  In  the  United  States  to  the  economic 
elite  in  foreign  countries  while  reducing  the 
opportunities  for  United  States  students  to 
study  abroad. 

Thus  it  is  essential  to  the  natlcmal  Interest 
of  the  United  States  that  there  be  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
admittance  and  the  educational  experience 
of  foreign  students  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  this  country  and  that  such  reg- 
ulations be  recast  In  the  context  of  promot- 
ing educational  interchange  rather  than  that 
of  controlling  aliens. 

Therefore  NAFSA  proposes  the  following 
three-step  procedure  for  accomplishing  this 
reappraisal : 

(1)  As  a  first  step  in  meeting  the  crisis, 
we  urgently  recommend  that  the  Department 
of  State  Immediately  sxispend  the  new  visa 
Instructions  contained  In  the  Foreign  Affaln 
Manual  of  July  25,  1973.  and  that  both  th» 
Department  of  State  and  the  Immigration 
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and  Naturalization  Service  return  to  the  rea- 
sonable, flexible,  and  humane  attitudes  and 
practices  of  the  1960'8  In  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  regulations  governing 
foreign  students. 

(2)  As  a  second  step,  we  recommend  the 
revision  of  present  reigulatlons  and,  where 
necessary,  the  enactment  of  new  legislation 
which  will  eliminate  cumbersome  and  un- 
necessary administrative  tasks  and  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  foreign  student  to  earn  a 
part  of  his  own  support.  Specific  proposals  of 
this  nature  have  already  been  prepared  by 
NAFSA  and  presented  to  INS  and  are  now 
being  prepared  for  presentation  to  Congress. 

(3)  Finally,  In  conjunction  with  other  or- 
ganizations in  high  educatton.  and  In  co- 
operation with  Interested  federal  govern- 
ment agencies.  NAFSA  will  propose  broad  new 
legislation  which  wlU  reaffirm  the  poelUon 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  inter- 
national education  as  expressed  in  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
growth  of  International  educational  Inter- 
change. 


THE  BIGGEST  WEAPON:    FOOD 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxuiois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  winding  up  the  session  with 
a  great  deal  of  oration,  and  very  little 
legislative  accomplishments,  which  is 
most  unfortunate  in  view  of  major  do- 
mestic and  international  problems.  It 
has  been  most  disappointing  that  very 
little  progress  has  been  directed  legis- 
latively to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  or 
to  develop  the  U.S.  policy  on  food  exports. 
Tliese  two  major  concerns  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  column  by  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  December  3 
Perspective  section.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows :  „ 

The   Biggest  Weapon:    Food 

(By  Andrew  Greeley) 

Food  and  oil,  everyone  is  telling  us.  are 
not  the  same  things.  Tou  can  hear  It  from 
guilt-ridden  neo-puritens  like  the  New  York 
Times'  Tony  Lewis,  from  the  Jesuit  maga- 
zine America,  from  the  crazy  mixture  of  dead- 
beats.  Juvenile  delinquents,  nincompoops, 
phonies,  and  smugglers  who  pose  as  Third 
World  diplomats. 

It  is  all  right  for  the  Arabs  to  destroy  the 
economy  of  the  world  by  ripping  everyone 
off  for  oil.  But  It  is  not  all  right  for  the 
United  States— which  has  a  far  more  power- 
ful stranglehold  on  food— to  use  grain  as  a 
"political  weapon." 

One  can  leave  aside  such  a  strange  double- 
standard  from  men  who  claim  a  superior 
moral  sensitlvitv.  Worse  than  their  hypocrisy 
Is  their  lack  of  any  understanding  of  world 
economics. 

Food  and  fuel  are  the  same.  Both  are  ab- 
solutelv  essential  to  keep  the  world  going.  If 
you  corner  the  market  in  oil  you  can  starve 
people  thru  a  world  depression  Just  as  much 
as  if  you  cut  off  food  to  Bangladesh. 

But  the  connection  Is  even  more  Intimate : 
oil  is  essential  to  produce  food  because  mod- 
ern farming  requires  fertilizer  made  from  oU. 
He  who  maintains  an  artiflclaUy  high  oU 
price  directly  causes  starvation  in  South  Asia. 

Of  coiu-se  food  Is  a  political  weapon;  it 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  When 
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the  Excellent  Henry  says  that  we  will  not  use 
food  as  a  weapon  be  Is  talking  with  tongue 
In  cheek.  The  declslona  the  United  States 
makes  about  food  prices  and  food  distribu- 
tion will  have  Immense  political  impact- 
even  If  we  try  to  pretend  otherwise. 

One  cannot  imagine  any  other  world  power 
that  has  ever  existed  cornering  the  food  mar- 
ket and  still  being  as  concerned  about 
humanitarian  issues  as  the  United  States  is. 
Where  would  we  all  be  if  the  Chinese  con- 
trolled the  world's  food  supply?  Or  even  the 
Indians? 

But  there  is  one  sense  In  which  the  anti- 
Americans  are  right — tho  it  is  not  a  sense 
they  would  like.  Food  and  oU  are  different 
in  one  critically  Important  respect:  oil  hap- 
pens to  be  there.  If  you  have  it,  it's  mostly 
an  accident.  Food  must  be  produced.  The 
Arab  sheiks  did  not  have  to  work  to  produce 
oil.  Farmers  have  to  work  to  produce  food. 
I  am  not  exactly  a  product  of  the  land. 
I  cringe  every  time  Earl  Butz  goes  into  one  of 
his  horrible  little  Calvlnlstic  homilies.  But 
It  Is  not  Just  luck  that  has  produced  the 
immensely  successful  American  agricultural 
miracle.  The  land  in  many  of  the  food  short 
countries  Is  not  less  fertUe  than  the  corn  belt 
and  the  great  wheat  plains  of  America. 

The  American  food-producing  system 
works.  The  socialist  food-producing  system 
that  is  to  be  found  in  countries  like  China 
and  Russia  does  not  work.  Almost  all  the  In- 
tellectuals of  the  world  admire  Socialism  and 
condemn  capitalism.  They  are  horrified  that 
capitalist  agriculture  produces  food  sur- 
pluses and  that  socialist  agriculture  does  not. 
America  is  evil  because  it  produces  so  much 
food. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  covets  our 
grain  production.  To  a  substantial  extent  the 
recent  food  conference  In  Rome  was  an  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  American  agricul- 
tural Industry. 

Many  of  the  speakers  left  little  doubt  as 
to  what  they  had  in  mind:  We  could  redeem 
ourselves  from  the  horrendous  capitalist  sin 
of  producing  so  much  food.  We  must  In  ef- 
fect socialize  our  farms  and  turn  our  grain 
production  over  to  a  world  agency. 

With  our  own  "liberals"  applauding,  we 
were  told  that  the  most  successful  farming 
industry  in  the  world  had  to  abandon  the 
system  by  which  it  had  achieved  success  and 
convert  Itself  into  a  system  which  has  failed 
everywhere  it  has  been  tried. 

The  assumption  was  that  American  farm- 
ers would  continue  to  produce  as  effectively 
when  their  grain  was  being  confiscated  by 
some  Third- World-dominated  agency  as  when 
they  were  selling  their  own  crops  on  the  free 
market. 

I  guess  they  don't  know  very  many  Ameri- 
can farmers.  They'll  find  out  what  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  like  when  the  first  Arab  or  In- 
dian bureaucrat  shows  up  to  take  over  next 
year's  crop.  Better  come  in  tanks,  fellows. 

I  am  not  a  wild  enthusiast  for  tho  farm 
bloc.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  mans  the  thin  red  line  between 
the  human  race  and  world  starvation.  Mess- 
ing with  the  already  fragile  economy  of  the 
American  farmer  will  produce  the  lower 
standard  of  living  so  dearly  loved  by  Tony 
Lewis,  and  it  will  also  create  International 
economic  equality. 

But  it  will  be  the  equalized  standard  of 
living  to  be  found  in  a  cemetery. 


SUPPORT  FAIR  COMPETITIVE 
PRACTICES  ACT 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 


OF    GCAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Hse  to 
urge  the  House  to  support  H.R.  1426<J,  the 
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International  Air  Transportation  Fair 
Practices  Act  of  1974. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14266  is  to  deal 
specifically  with  several  of  the  major 
problems  that  have  been  plaguing  U.S. 
air  carriers  in  their  dealings  with  for- 
eign air  carriers. 

First,  the  measure  provides  relief  to 
U.S.  air  carriers  operating  in  interna- 
tional air  transportation  from  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  competitive  practices 
to  which  these  carriers  have  been  sub- 
jected in  their  competition  with  foreign 
air  carriers. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  expeditious 
action  on  any  proposed  changes  In  rates 
for  transportation  of  mail  by  our  inter- 
national carriers. 

Third,  and  equally  Important,  the 
measure  encourages  travel  to  and  from 
the  United  States  on  U.S.  carriers  and  re- 
quires that  the  transportation  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed passengers  and  prop- 
erty be  on  U.S.  carriers. 

These  problems,  coupled  with  the 
fantastic  increase  In  fuel  costs,  have 
brought  one  of  our  great  air  caiTlers,  Pan 
American,  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
and  has  edged  other  U.S.  carriers  closer 
to  the  same  fate. 

In  recent  months.  Pan  Am  and  its  em- 
ployees have  done  a  commendable  job  of 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  kind  of 
unfair  competition  U.S.  carriers  meet  in 
overseas  areas. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  Incidents 
has  occurred  when  foreign  airrwrts  have 
charged  exorbitant  landing  fees  to  U.S. 
carriers,  while  other  countries'  flag  car- 
riers have  enjoyed  extremely  low  landing 
fees  at  U.S.  airports.  Thankfully,  H.R. 
14266  will  end  this  practice,  although  I 
must  question  why  the  Federal  Aeronau- 
tics Board  did  not  act  sooner  bo  resolve 
this  problem.  Should  H.R.  14266  become 
law,  all  foreign  coimtrles  who  persist  in 
overcharging  U.S.  carriers  on  their 
landing  fees  will  have  a  similar  fee 
charged  to  that  country's  carriers  in  oiu' 
poits. 

We  on  Guam  have  a  particularly  large 
stake  in  the  future  of  Pan  Am  and  our 
other  U.S.  carriers  In  the  foreign  trade. 
Guam's  major  lifeline  to  the  United 
States  is  by  air.  Air  transport  has  also 
provided  Guam  with  a  new  source  of  in- 
come through  tourism.  Pan  American 
airlines  was  the  first  U.S.  carrier  to  es- 
tablish service  to  Guam  and  we  in  the 
territory  are  proud  of  our  association 
with  that  great  country. 

Obviously,  there  Is  little  we  can  do 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  oil,  a  major 
factor  in  resolving  the  problems  of  all 
modes  of  transportation.  But,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  H.R.  14266  will  permit  Pan 
Am.  TWA,  and  other  U.S.  carriers  in  a 
more  competitive  position  with  foreign 
'  arriers. 

If  not.  then  America  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  one  or  more  of  our  flag 
cairiers,  while  heavily  subsidized  for- 
eign carriers  take  over  the  routes  we  have 
developed  through  the  years.  I  am  certain 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  agree  that  this  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  either  Guam  or  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  for  Guam,  I  know  that  my 
constituents  do  not  want  to  see  foreign 
flag  carriers  establish  themselves  in  the 
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Pacific  at  the  cost  of  American  business 
Interests. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  add  their  support  to  mine  for 
this  worthwhile  measure. 

Thank  you. 


SPECIALTY  STEEL  PRODUCERS 
FACING  FERROCHROME  SHORT- 
AGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  favor  halting  the  Importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  frequently  argue  that 
the  embargo  would  not  affect  our  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case. 

According  to  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket, ferrochrome — an  essential  ingredi- 
ent for  specialty  steel  makers — is  al- 
ready in  short  supply.  Some  firms  have 
been  forced  to  change  their  melting 
schedules  as  a  result  of  dwindling  re- 
serves. 

Although  the  situation  is  extremely 
tight  now,  relmposition  of  the  Rhodesian 
embargo  would  devastate  our  specialty 
steel  Industry.  Producers  predict  that  the 
embargo  "would  result  in  either  shutting 
down  production  in  the  long  term  or  hik- 
ing prices  of  specialty  steel  products 
shortly." 

Our  Nation  can  afford  neither  of  these 
alternatives.  For  the  sake  of  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  for  the  sake  of  Ameri- 
can steelworkers'  jobs.  Congress  must 
not  reimpose  the  embargo  against  Rho- 
desian chrome. 

Following  is  the   text  of  the   article 

from  the  November  21   edition  of  tlie 

American  Metal  Market: 

Dwindling  Perbochrome  Sitpply — Specialty 

Steel's  Growing  Crisis 

(By  Mark  Meadows) 

PinsBDRGH. — The  supply  of  ferrochrome, 
the  essential  production  ingredient  needed 
by  specialty  steelmakers,  has  slowly  dwindled 
below  26  days  and  caused  changes  in  melting 
schedules  at  some  firms. 

A  recent  survey  of  specialty  steel  compa- 
nies not  only  recommended  the  fact  that 
ferrochrome  is  the  most  critical  "growing" 
crisis  in  the  production  of  specialty  steels 
but  revealed  that  some  firms  have  already 
cut  melting  schedules  from  their  previous 
seven -day  runs. 

Howard  D.  Beaver.  Jr.,  president  of  Car- 
penter Technology  Corp..  Reading,  Pa.  said 
his  firm'.s  new  melting  schedule  is  presently 
five  to  six  days,  down  from  seven.  He  blamed 
the  lack  of  low  carbon  ferrochrome  for  the 
reduction  of  melting  capacity. 

Just  90  days  ago,  he  reported  that  CarTech 
was  not  curtailing  melting  schedules,  though 
the  firm's  grip  on  a  suinclent  supply  of  fer- 
rochrome was  slowly  faltering.  At  that  tmie, 
he  said  an  exact  time  period  could  not  be 
pinpointed  when  shortages  of  this  basic  raw 
material  would  cause  a  melting  alteration. 

Martin  Omltz,  pre.sldent  of  Crucible  Stain- 
less Steel  division,  Midland,  Pa.,  Colt  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  mdicated  that  the  chrome 
supply  was  "very,  very  tight,"  with  low  cai- 
bon  ferrochrome  "almost  nonexistent"  and 
charge  chromite  in  "low  supply." 

He,  too.  Insisted  that  there  was  "no  sur- 
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plus  at  all"  but  reaffirmed  his  August  state- 
ment that  production  cutbacks  were  not  yet 
on  the  Crucible  agenda. 

Reportedly,  other  specialty  firms  were  suf- 
fering from  "missed  heats,"  but  confirmation 
could  not  be  made  by  presstlme. 

Specialty  steelmakers  generally  termed  the 
ferrochrome  supply  situation  "extremely 
tight."  E.  F.  Andrew,  vice-president  of  mate- 
rials and  services,  Allegheny  Ludlum  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  said  it  Is  an  "undercapacity  situa- 
tion which  wUl  not  be  resolved  until  the 
present  recession  passes  and /or  new  capacity 
In  Africa  comes  on  stream  in  1977-78."  All 
trade  Industry  sources  noted  that  the  Rho- 
desian chrome  embargo  lingering  In  Con- 
gress, if  passed,  would  be  "devastating  to 
specialty  steel  producers  nation-wide." 

The  effect  of  the  reenactment  of  the  Rho- 
desian chrome  embargo,  they  claimed,  would 
result  In  either  shutting  down  production  In 
the  long  term  or  hiking  prices  of  specialty 
steel  products  shortly.  The  general  con- 
sensus Is  that  specialty  steel  producers  would 
be  faced  with  production  curtailments  with- 
in six  months  after  the  ban's  effective  date. 

Compounding  tho  fear  Instilled  by  the 
final  verdict  of  the  chrome  embargo  was  the 
problem  at  Larenco  Marcos  Port,  Mozam- 
bique, in  which  specialty  producers  con- 
fronted stalled  chrome  shipments  caused  by 
social  and  political  problems  there  In  Octo- 
ber. This  port  is  a  prime  supply  channel  for 
Rhodesian  chrome.  Reportedly,  the  troubles 
there  caused  delayed  shipments  and  more 
worries  for  producers  last  month.  But  Beaver 
said  that  the  situation  has  "relaxed." 

Frederick  C.  Langenberg.  president  of  Jes- 
sop  Steel  Co..  Washington,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Athlone  Industries  Inc.,  said  chromium 
will  remain  the  "most  critical  of  all  raw 
materials."  But  he  noted  that  rising  imports, 
especially  Japanese  stainless  steel  plate,  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  alarming.  Reportedly, 
the  Japanese  exported  928  tons  of  plate  to 
the  U.S.  In  the  month  of  September,  almost 
equalling  the  nation's  first  half  total  of  978 
tons  of  plate.  One  source  noted  that  it  looks 
like  "dumping." 

Tlie  apparent  rise  in  imports  blends  with 
unverified  speculation  by  some  trade  sources 
that  foreign  nations  are  buying  more  chrome 
through  South  African  supply  channels. 

Rhodesia  is  the  number  one  supplier  of 
charge  chrome  and  accounts  for  about  20 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  ferrochrome  require- 
ments. Of  the  20  countries  that  supply  ferro- 
chromium  to  the  U.S..  77  percent  is  provided 
by  Rhodesia,  Turkey  and  South  Africa. 

U.S.  chrome  Imports  from  Rhodesia  in  1973 
totaled  the  following:  metallurgical  grade 
chromite  ore.  20,700  tons:  high-carbon  ferro- 
chrome. 31.600  tons;  and  low  carbon  ferro- 
chrome, 2,600  tons. 

Rhodesia  currently  controls  67.3  percent, 
or  300  mUlion  long  tons,  of  the  world's  re- 
sources of  metallurgical  grade  chromite, 
while  South  Africa  has  100  million,  or  22.4 
percent,  of  the  world's  resources.  The  Soviet 
Union  ranks  third  with  5.9  percent  of  the 
world's  resources  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromite. 

U.S.  demand  for  ferrochrome  this  year  has 
been  placed  at  470.000  tons,  with  240,000  tons 
supplied  from  domestic  production  and  130,- 
000  tons  from  imports.  The  100.000-ton  gap 
would  have  to  come  from  scrap  or  Inventory. 

Projected  1975  demand  is  expected  to  be 
50.000  tons  higher  because  of  the  catalytic 
converter  surge  In  the  automotive  industry. 
The  catalytic  converter  is  made  from  the 
straight-chrome  stainless  grade  409.  Ship- 
ments of  this  grade  are  expected  to  reach 
150,000  tons  in  1975,  up  from  about  90,000 
tons  this  year. 

As  reported  previously,  supporters  of  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  embargo  have  repeatedly 
said  that  resulting  higher  prices  created  by 
the  ban  will  stimulate  new  domestic  ferro- 
chrome capacity,  or  specialty  steel  producers 
could  tap  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon's  stockpUe.  Industry  specialty  steel 
sources  contend  that  ferrochrome  refiners 
must  bypass  a  stringent  Environmental  Con- 
trol Agency,  which  during  the  past  several 
years  has  closed  various  smelting  plants  for 
violating  emission  standards. 

As  a  rebuttal  against  tapping  the  GSA 
stockpile.  Industry  sources  indicated  that 
one-half  of  the  3,405,000  tons  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromite  Is  "inferior  quality,  not 
suited  for  specialty  steel."  Since  the  U.S.  has 
no  domestic  chrome  resources,  specialty  steel 
producers  would  have  to  depend  on  Russia, 
Turkey  and  South  Africa  if  Rhodesian 
chrome  Is  cut  off.  Russian  price  tags  for 
ferrochrome  rose  steadily  after  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  ban  was  first  enacted  several  years 
ago. 


FREEDOM:  THE  MOST  PRECIOUS 
POSSESSION 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
precious  possession  of  all  is  not  one  that 
can  be  measured  in  the  tangible  sense; 
it  is  not  one  that  can  be  easily  defined; 
and  It  is  onf  that  Is  more  appreciated, 
more  coveted  by  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess It  than  by  those  who  do.  "Rils  gift  Is 
called  freedom,  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  beacon  light  for  individuals 
who  are  indentured  by  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

My  own  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom  was  strengthened  this  past 
weekend  by  an  Individual  whose  efforts 
to  escape  oppression  are  legendary 
throughout  the  world  and  especially  for 
those  who  share  his  Lithuanian  herit- 
age. Simas  Kudirka  addressed  over  300  of 
us  at  St.  Joseph's  School  Hall  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  relating  to  us  his  escape 
from  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1970,  the  denial  of  refuge  aboard 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter,  Vigilant, 
his  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  sen- 
tence to  10  years  in  prison  for  the  crime 
of  wanting  to  be  free.  Now,  after  4  years 
of  pressiure  from  the  free  world,  Simas 
Kudirka  has  become  a  free  man. 

So  much  of  what  we  take  for  granted 
made  such  a  profound  impression  upon 
Simas.  He  noted  the  many  differences 
between  the  world  of  freedom  and  the 
world  of  suppression — the  fact  that  there 
are  no  barbed  wires  or  prison  camps,  the 
shame  the  people  of  Lithuania  feel  when 
they  sing  the  Soviet's  national  anthem, 
the  belief  that  nothing  has  changed  since 
Russia  occupied  Poland  and  Lithuania 
200  years  ago — that  the  spirit  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  has  merely  been  disguised 
in  a  more  beautiful  jacket. 

Included  among  those  who  listened  to 
Mr.  Kudirka  were  Lithuanian  groups 
from  throughout  the  Waterbury  area, 
with  many  members  who  had  experi- 
enced the  overwhelming  desires  for  free- 
dom at  all  costs.  Regardless  of  whether 
we  enjoy  freedom  as  our  right  from  birth 
or  had  to  struggle  and  suffer  to  secure  it, 
all  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by  the  story 
of  Simas  Kudirka.  and  none  could  leave 
the  gathering  without  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  importance  and  beauty 
of  freedom. 

Above  all.  though,  each  of  us  renewed 
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our  determination  to  spread  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  to  secure  this  gift 
not  only  for  Simas  Kudirka  but  for  all 
Lithuanians  and  others  from  captive 
nations. 


COAL  IS  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  do 
not  take  concerted  action  to  develop  our 
domestic  energy  resources  over  the  next 
few  years,  we  will  eventually  find  our- 
selves In  a  position  of  being  absolutely 
unable  to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  en- 
ergy requirements  of  our  Nation.  In  view 
of  recent  events,  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  offers  no  assurance  of  stability. 

I  submit  that  in  focusing  attention  on 
domestic  resources,  we  should  closely 
examine  the  importance  of  coal.  I  am 
confident  that  this  energy  source  will 
play  an  even  greater  role  In  the  future, 
and  we  should  realize  the  many  benefits 
that  will  be  derived  from  Its  expanded 
use. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  before  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  October  23, 1974: 

Coal  Is  the  Answer 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation for  Inviting  me  to  come  here  to 
Louisville  today.  This  Is  etUl  home  to  me. 
1  consider  myself  a  product  of  the  great 
state  of  Kentucky.  This  makes  it  easier  for 
me  to  be  proud  of  a  lot  of  other  Kentucky 
products. 

Kentucky  produces  expensive  horses  and 
expensive  whiskey.  It  also  produces  expen- 
sive coal.  I've  heard  $60  a  ton  quoted  as  a 
recent  spot  price  In  Eastern  Kentucky.  Tliat 
was  a  week  ago  and  the  price  may  be  even 
higher  now. 

To  the  coal  Industry,  of  course,  higher 
prices  bring  the  opportunity  for  a  better 
return  on  investment.  This  Increased  return 
can  be  the  basis  to  produce  a  larger  supply 
of  domestic  coal. 

And  a  larger  supply  of  domestic  coal  Is 
exactly  what  this  nation  needs  to  reduce  our 
dependence  upon  unsure  sources  of  energy. 

I  titled  my  remarks,  "Coal  Is  the  An- 
swer"— and  coal  Is  surely  the  best  hope  we 
have  to  become  independent  In  energy  sup- 
plies. 

We  have  hundreds  of  years'  worth,  at  pres- 
ent rates  of  consumption.  Probably  90'>; 
of  all  our  fossil  fuel  is  coal.  To  match  the 
potential  of  coal,  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
would  have  to  Invest  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  exploration — and  then,  they'd 
have  no  assurance  that  they  could  ever 
match  coal — simply  because  you  can't  match 
ninety  percent  with  ten  percent. 

If  any  Americans  think  that  we've  already 
seen  the  worst  of  the  energy  shortages — 
they're  in  for  a  shock. 

What  many  people  called  the  "Energy 
Crisis"  of  last  winter  was  not  really  a  crisis 
of  supply,  but  a  crisis  in  price.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  break  our  reliance  on  high  price 
foreign  oil,  our  whole  economic  way  of  life 
will  be  in  jeopardy. 

As  long  as  a  significant  share  of  our  energy 
fuels  comes  from  overseas — we  have  the 
threat  of  international  politics  cutting  off 
that  supply  and  threatening  our  economy. 

At  a  bare  minimum,  we  must  be  able  to 
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meet  the  bulk  of  our  needs  from  otir  own 
domestic  resources. 

This  means  we  are  going  to  have  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  coal  for  energy. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  stands  r«ady  to 
back  such  an  expansion  by  participating  in 
the  search  for  new  technology  and  more  ef- 
fective regulation — that  Is  fair— that  does 
not  Interrupt  production  and  that  inspires 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  and 
the  Investor. 

An  Interagency  Coal  Task  Force,  thalred 
by  Dr.  Tom  Palkle,  Dlrect.-.r  of  our  Sureau 
of  Mines,  has  made  recommendations  to  me 
concemmg  ways  in  which  we  can  expand 
production  quickly.  But  .  . . 

Before  this  nation  can  expect  that  coal 
wUl  become  plentiful — a  lot  of  uncertain- 
ties must  be  overcome. 

One  uncertainty  is  that  concerning  sur- 
face mining  regulations.  Opinions  may  vary 
as  to  the  bill  that  may  Anally  emerge  from 
the  Congressional  conference  committee,  but 
there  is  uttle  doubt  that  it  will  contain 
strong  land  reclamation  provisions.  Your  In- 
dustry. I  believe,  must  recognize  that  mined 
land  reclamation  is  part  of  the  price  we  will 
aU  have  to  pay  to  achieve  public  acceptance 
for  coal  as  an  energy  source.  This  is  your 
proper  role  and.  from  the  environmental 
viewpoint,  the  political  posture  of  this  coun- 
try will  not  permit  otherwise.  The  coal  In- 
dustry has  shown  Itself  capable  of  meeting 
Its  social  and  economic  challenges  of  the 
past,  and  I  am  certain  you  can  do  so  again. 

The  Industry's  recovery  from  the  loss  of  Its 
raUroad  market — accomplished  by  mecha- 
nizing the  mines  to  make  coal  a  cheap  pow- 
erplant  fuel,  was  one  example  of  how  your 
Industry  met  a  challenge  of  the  times.  The 
success  with  which  the  mines  have  met  the 
re.'.pirable  dust  standards  of  the  1969  health 
and  safety  law  was  another.  I  do  not  see  the 
coal  Industry  folding  np  in  the  face  of  prac- 
tical surface  mine  reclamation  standards. 

A  second  uncertainty  lies  with  air  quality 
regulations.  Some  observers  tell  me  that  we 
are  faced  with  an  "elther-or"  argtiment — 
either  we  change  the  regulations  to  allow  the 
burning  of  dirty  fuels  and  pollute  our  air — 
or  we  go  without  energy. 

I  don't  see  it  that  way.  I'm  Just  naturally 
suspicious  of  "elther-or"  arguments.  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  continue  to  work  toward 
the  goal  of  clean  air.  Already  there  are  slg- 
nlflcant  advances  In  stack  technology,  and 
we  should  not  give  up  our  efTortB  to  achieve 
this  goal.  We  may  have  to  stretch  out  the 
time  frame,  but  we  should  not  abandon  the 
effort. 

Just  recently,  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  announced  it  was  investing  «68 
million  in  scrubber  equioment  on  its  Eddy- 
stone  and  Cromby  generating  plants,  so  they 
could  convert  from  low-sulphur  fuel  oil  to 
coal.  The  annual  savings  in  fuel  costs  will  be 
$35  million.  This  is  an  expression  of  growing 
CDnfldence  In  the  new  combustion  technol- 
ogy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  clean  combustion 
technology  is  beyond  the  reach  of  American 
Industry.  If  we  had  always  viewed  oxir  tech- 
nological prospects  so  negatively,  we  would 
never  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
M'-del  T.  or  the  fll-i-ht  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

The  government  Is  going  to  work  hard  to 
help  you  meet  clean  air  standards— net  to 
defeat  them.  We  are  making  massive  Invest- 
ments, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
putting  several  million  dollars  Into  research 
to  find  ways  to  bum  coal  cleanly.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  Is  working  on  a  promising  citrate 
process  for  scrubbing  stack  gas-s.  Unlike  the 
lime  and  limestone  methods  In  use  today,  the 
Citrate  Process  does  not  leave  utilities  with 
a  solid  waste  disposal  problem,  but  proojces 
pure  elemental  sulfur  Instead — and  pure 
sulfur  Is  a  marketable  commodity. 

The  need  to  maintain  these  air  quality 
standards  Is  clear-cut  and  the  demand  by 
the  public  for  clean  air  Is  undeniable. 
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Before  we  can  expect  coal  mines  to  expand 
production  to  meet  the  nation's  needs,  coal 
mine  owners  wUl  require  some  assurance 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  good  strong 
market  for  coal — In  the  years  to  come. 

Intelligent  businessmen  are  not  going  to 
Invest  the  tremendous  amount  of  capital 
needed  to  expand  production — and  then  see 
the  market  for  coal  disappear,  leaving  them 
with  the  mortgage,  and  no  buyers. 

Its  common  knowledge  that  the  price  of 
coal  Is  linked  to  world  oil  prices  and  I  see 
nothing  on  the  horizon  that  Indicates  any 
dramatic  drop  in  oil  prices. 

If  we  are  lucky,  we  may  In  a  few  years 
see  the  equalization  of  foreign  and  domestic 
oil  prices,  perhaps  in  the  $7  or  e8  range.  This 
would  translate  Into  $30  per  ton  of  coal.  I  do 
not  believe  the  coal  Industry  has  to  worry 
about  being  undercut  by  oil  prices  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  simply  isn't  going  to 
happen  that  way 

On  October  8.  President  Ford  outlined  his 
program  for  fighting  Inflation  In  a  speech  to 
a  Joint  Session  o.'  both  houses  of  Congress. 
He  has  named  me  to  head  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Council  which  wUl  dhrect  this  na- 
tion's efforts  to  become  self-sufficient  in  en- 
ergy. The  President  also  has  directed  that 
this  nation  turn  the  Job  of  generating  elec- 
tricity over  to  coal.  He  asked  for  conversion 
of  oU -fired  generating  plants  to  coal-flred 
generating  plants  and  he  asked  that  this 
conversion  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  also  made  It  plain  that  it  Is  the  policy 
of  this  nation  that  future  fossil-fueled  gen- 
erating planu  be  fired  with  coal. 

There  are  a  lot  more  reasons — other  than 
the  OPEC  cartel— why  coal  will  be  in  demand 
for  the  next  four  or  five  decades — and  for 
years  beyond  that. 

First,  the  growth  In  world  population  Is 
causing  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  energy  fuels.  As  more  and  more 
countries  move  into  the  state  of  mechaniza- 
tion and  materialism  which  we  call  "de- 
veloped", their  per  capital  use  of  energy 
goes  up. 

Second.  oU  supplies  are  more  concentrated, 
which  in  Itself  Is  a  limiting  factor. 

Third,  economics  favor  the  coal  Industry, 
because  the  more  exotic  energy  fuels  are  not 
only  years  away  from  significant  use.  they 
are  also  much  more  expensive. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
proceed  to  develop  these  future  fuels,  and 
the  Energy  Resources  Council  win  have  to 
set  national  policy  in  setting  priorities  for 
research  not  only  In  coal  use,  but  in  geother- 
mal  heat,  solar  energy.  Udal  energy,  oU  shale 
and  tar  sands,  as  well  as  nuclear  fission  and 
nuclear  fusion. 

But  In  the  meantime,  thank  Ood  for  coal. 
Not  one  of  these  more  exotic  fuels  will  be 
avaUable  to  us.  In  significant  quantities,  for 
at  least  ten  years.  Nor,  as  I  said,  can  they 
compete  with  coal  In  price. 

Coal  Is  not  Just  the  Interim  answer.  In 
the  long  haul.  It  will  conthaue  to  play  a  key 
role  In  our  energv  matrix. 

The  fourth  reason  why  the  future  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  Is  so  bright  U  tied  up 
with  International  balance  of  payment  defi- 
cits. Our  national  economy  Is  suffering  a 
hemorrhage — bleeding  off  21  billion  dollars 
m  1974.  I  mean  that  we  are  Importing  42 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  resources — oil  and 
all  other  minerals.  At  the  same  time  we 
f>re  exnortlng  21  billions  of  dollars'  worth. 
That  leaves  us  "out  of  pocket"  some  21  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  This,  obviously  cannot 
continue.  Oil  alone  U  costing  us  3  million 
dollars  rer  hour.  In  money  which  Is  flowing 
o.it  of  this  nation  and  Into  the  Middle  Eaet. 
That  cannot  continue. 

When  we  buy  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
foreign  oil  this  nation  loses  one  million  dol- 
lars. 

When  ve  buy  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
coal,   we  keep  that  mlllloQ  dollars  In  tlie 


country.  A  large  part  of  that  million  dollars 
goes  Into  the  paychecks  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry— and  that  simply  has  got  to  be  good 
for  our  economy.  Another  large  part  of  that 
million  dollars  goes  Into  financing  increased 
production  of  coal,  and  that  is  good  for  the 
Industry  and  for  the  Independence  of  this 
nation. 

Foreign  nations  want  our  coal — and  their 
needs  will  Increase.  Their  buying  power  will 
add  to  the  long  term  demand  for  coal. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  the  old-time  reli- 
gion of  not  spending  what  we  haven't  got, 
and  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  using  more  of  the  fuel  we've  got  In 
greatest  supply. 

True,  but  there  Is  nothing  old-fashioned 
about  America's  plans  for  coal.  The  priceless 
energy,  which  the  sun  stored  up  In  coal  many 
eons  ago.  is  going  to  be  unlocked  In  some 
new  gmd  wonderful  ways  In  the  near  future — 
and  coal  is  certainly  not  going  to  be  the  "old- 
fashioned  fuel." 

As  you  people  well  know,  coal  Is  being 
moved  to  market  In  many  forms  today.  Some 
of  It  goes  from  the  mine  mouth  Into  the 
firebox,  and  Is  turned  Into  electricity  for  the 
trio  to  market. 

Some  of  it  is  pulverized,  formed  Into  a 
slurry  and  sent  through  plT^ellnes  to  deliver 
energy  where  needed.  A  very  great  part  of 
our  coal  goes  to  market  In  trucks,  ships,  and 
In  railroad  cars.  All  of  these  conventional 
methods  deliver  the  sun's  energy,  stored  in 
coal,  to  the  place  where  that  enerpy  can  be 
unlocked  and  used  to  make  the  world  warm- 
er, brighter,  and  more  pleasant  to  live  In. 

But  we  are  going  heavily  Into  newer 
methods  of  delivering  coal's  energy. 
Through  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  which 
was  begun  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  which  will  become  part  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
we  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  per- 
fect coal  gasification  and  coal  liquefaction. 
We  have  methods  which  produce  synthetic 
oil  from  coal.  We  have  methods  wht'-h  will 
turn  coal  Into  a  gaa — after  all,  we  don't  have 
to  tell  the  mining  Industry  or  the  coal  miner 
that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween coal  and  gases  which  are  occluded 
In  that  coal. 

We  wUl  try  hard  to  make  mining  a  safer 
occupation — because  the  new  realistic  way 
of  looking  at  things  Insists  on  calling  the 
costs  of  safety  a  part  of  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing energy. 

We  wUl  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  that 
governmental  regulations  do  not  stymie 
your  efforts  to  produce  coal.  Let  me  repeat 
here,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  meet 
environmental  safeguards — but  we  won't 
help  you  to  defeat  environmental  safe- 
guards. 

We  will  seek  out  new  methods  for  de- 
livering the  energy  that  Is  locked  up  In 
coal.  The  next  ten  years  Is  going  to  be  an 
exciting  time  for  the  coal  Industry — and  few 
of  us  working  in  the  coal  business  today 
will  recognize  the  Industry  of  ten  years  from 
now. 

The  coal  Industry  needs  confidence  . 
confidence  In  the  demand  for  coal.  And  the 
demand  Is  limited  by  the  systems  we  have 
for  using  coal.  We  must  devise  systems 
for  coal,  including  reclamation,  stack  tech- 
nology, transportation,  and  boiler  tech- 
nology. We  must  redesign  whole  systems 
and  basic  Industrial  components  with  our 
most  abundant  fuel  In  mind. 

The  coal  industry  also  needs  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  and  the  Investor.  It  also 
needs  better  relations  between  management 
and  labor. 

I  would  hope  that  a  coal  strike  can  be 
avoided  through  good-faith  bargaining  and 
forthright  appraisals  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  coal  Is  demand  and  systems- 
limited.  Bringing  new  coal  to  the  surface 
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will  not  help  the  industry.  If  there's  no 
place  to  use  It,  no  cars  to  haul  It  In,  and  no 
boUers  to  burn  It  under.  Mining  new  coal 
under  present  use  patterns  will  only  creats 
black  monuments  to  our  failure  to  estab- 
lish a  balanced  economic  system  which  con- 
verts to  energy  o\ir  most  abundant  fossil 
fuel. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  providing  these 
systems  for  the  use  of  coal?  Oovernment 
must  have  a  role,  but  we  mxist  not  Interfere 
with  the  economic  forces  of  free  enterprise; 
government  should  encourage  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  planning  between  the 
miners  and  the  users  of  coal. 

But  In  my  Judgment,  the  National  Coal 
Association  Is  not  worth  Its  salt  If  It  Is  not 
actively  engaged  In  the  planning  and  design, 
along  with  the  electric  power  Industry,  the 
transportation  sector,  and  other  basic  users, 
of   complete    coal-use   systems. 

Such  complete  coal-use  systems  will  help 
to  make  coal  environmentally  safe,  socially 
acceptable,  and  economically  dominant  In 
the  years  ahead. 

The  future  Is  bright,  but  It's  up  to  you  to 
seize  it. 


SUPERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
terrifying  review  of  a  book,  "Supership" 
which  carries  grave  warnings  of  perils 
impending  to  mankind,  the  oceans,  and 
the  environment  from  the  giant  tankei-s 
and  potential  tanker  accidents  now  pos- 
sible on  the  seas. 

I  hope  careful  considemtion  of  this  ex- 
cellent review  and  the  grave  perils  so 
carefully  documented  here  and  in  the 
book  will  compel  careful  review  of  the 
national  marine  policies  and  interna- 
tional marine  policies  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  aroimd  the 
world. 

The  review  follows: 

Supership 
(Reviewed  by  Eric  Redman) 

When  The  New  Yorker  featured  two  long 
and  frightening  articles  on  supertankers  by 
Noei  Moetert  last  May,  they  had  a  stunning 
Impact.  But  excellent  as  they  were,  Mostert's 
articles  only  hmted  at  the  eloquence  and 
power  of  his  finished  book,  "Supership."  With 
their  Indictment  of  tanker  safety  standards 
and  their  warning  of  the  ecological  dangers 
the  huge  ships  pose,  the  articles  Interweave 
the  best  traditions  of  Ralph  Nader  and 
Rachel  Carson.  But  the  book  takes  this  basic 
expos6  and  turns  It  into  real  literature,  a 
otory  of  ships,  sailors  and  the  sea  narrated 
with  an  unself-consclous  skill  that  Conrad 
or  Melville  might  have  envied. 

The  Immediate  setting  of  "Supership"  Is 
Mostert's  own  voyage  from  Europe  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  back  aboard  the  200.000- 
ton  supertanker  Ardshiel,  a  ship  that  would 
dwarf  any  famUlar  passenger  liner  but  still 
appear  as  a  midget  beside  the  one-milllon- 
ton  tankers  currently  contemplated.  As  a  na- 
tive South  African  who  became  a  Canadian 
citizen  and  now  lives  In  Tangier,  Mostert  has 
spent  a  gooo  deal  of  time  enjoying  ocean 
crossings  In  one  vessel  or  another,  yet  the 
vast  Impersonality  and  fllmslness  ol  the 
Ardshiel  made  this  trip  depressing,  leaving 
the  tone  of  "Supership"  more  wistful  than 
outraged.    Indeed    the    end    of    his    voyage 
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brought  unusual  relief  from  the  sterility  of 
the  tankers:  "I  found  myself  sitting  soon 
after  on  my  hotel  balcony  listening  to  birds 
m  sidewalk  trees,  watching  the  traffic  and 
people,  and  ardently  smelling  that  charac- 
teristic but  not  especially  distinguished 
Spanish  calle  odor  of  bad  oU.  cheap  perfimie, 
poor  gasoline,  stale  crushed  gamba  shells, 
unflushed  bar  toilets,  and  strong  coffee.  It  all 
had  the  Impact  and  flavor  of  paradise 
regained." 

The  supertanker  era  began  with  the  closure 
of  Suez  In  1967.  The  gigantic  capacity  of  the 
new  vessels  made  the  long  haul  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  more  economical.  But 
greed  and  haste  overcame  the  prudent  con- 
servatism that  traditionally  guides  maritime 
Innovation,  and  soon  "economy  dominated 
the  concept,  design,  and  construction  of 
these  ships  to  a  reckless  degree."  Equlpr«Mi 
only  with  single  bottoms,  single  propellers 
and  single  boilers  (of  which  the  Queen  Mary 
had  24),  and  pushed  quickly  beyond  the 
limits  of  proven  technology,  the  supertankers 
became  the  most  vulnerable  as  well  as  the 
largest  human  artifacts  ever  set  upon  the 
sea. 

Supertankers  also  brought  hundreds  of 
relatively  inexperienced  ofllcers  to  the  bridge 
and,  as  they  displaced  the  older  ships,  multi- 
plied the  secondhand  tanker  tonnage  sailing 
under  the  lax  restrictions  of  Panamanian, 
Llberlan  and  other  "flags  of  convenience." 
Thus,  at  the  very  time  enormous  quantities 
of  oil  began  to  move  In  fragile  and  unpre- 
dictable vessels,  navigational  skill  declined 
instead  of  advancing.  As  If  that  were  not 
enough,  navigational  standards  were  also  re- 
laxed under  pressure  from  the  oil  companies, 
so  that  supertankers  now  pass  Mostert's 
native  cape  more  deeply  laden  In  the  treach- 
erous winter  seas  than  would  probably  be 
safe  even  In  summer. 

We  are  all  at  least  dimly  aware  of  what 
followed.  If  only  because  of  the  Torry  Can- 
yon. But  "Supership" — with  Its  detailed  ac- 
counting of  individual  disasters  and  total 
tonnage  lost — manages  In  a  calm  and  me- 
thodical way  to  Impress  upon  us  the  stagger- 
ing frequency  of  collisions,  groundings,  ex- 
plosions and  spills.  In  the  first  tliree  months 
of  this  year,  Mostert  reports,  112  tankers  of 
all  sizes  suffered  breakdowns  at  sea;  total 
tanker  accidents  numbered  326.  Small  won- 
der Insurance  premiums  "now  amount  to  as 
much  as  54  per  cent"  of  supertanker  operat- 
ing costs. 

Tanker  mishaps  produce  corpses  as  well  as 
Insurance  claims.  Hundreds  of  sailors  have 
perished,  and  several  species  of  seablrds  are 
now  hearing  extinction.  Mostert  recounts  the 
freakish  case  of  the  tanker  Polycommander. 
whose  explosions  off  the  coast  of  Spain 
caused  a  seaborne  "fire  storm"  that  rained 
lethal  quantities  of  oil  droplets  on  local 
grasslands.  Even  cattle  got  killed.  Three  days 
after  a  relatively  small  spill  of  refined  oil 
near  Falmouth,  "oceanographers  trawled  the 
area  and  found  that  95  per  cent  of  their 
catch  was  dead.  A  year  later,  life  on  the  sea 
bed  was  still  dying." 

But  Mostert  cautions  that  the  greatest 
devastation  may  still  be  Invisible:  that  per- 
sistent loss  of  oil  in  the  sea  may  already  have 
begun  to  destroy  the  marine  ecosystem. 
Particularly  In  the  fertile  Southern  Ocean — 
the  ultimate  sink  for  oil  residues  from  Cape 
area  spills — the  delicate  ocean  food  chain  of 
floating  plankton,  krill  and  larger  animals 
has  already  absorbed  substantial  quantities 
of  poisons.  Because  Mostert  marshals  these 
fa  '^s  so  coolly.  It  Is  difHcult  to  dismiss  as  over- 
st6i*ment  his  "simple  conclusion"  that  the 
world's  seas  "cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
the  oil  ships"  under  current  operating  and 
co'istrtiction  standards. 

How  to  tighten  those  standards  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  enforcing  them  will  be  even  more 
difficult.  Dumptlng  of  oil  ballast  water  and 
excess  cargo  near  shore — already  illegal  under 
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existing  agreements — accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  ocean  pollutions,  Mostert 
thinks,  and  the  wrongdoers  can  usually  avoid 
detection  by  dumping  at  night  (or  even  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  wreck).  Since  the  interna- 
tional legal  machinery  moves  so  ponderously 
and  with  so  little  effect  on  "fiag  of  con- 
venience" fleets,  Mostert  recommends  that 
the  United  States  or  western  Europe  uni- 
laterally set  tougher  standards  for  ships 
entering  their  ports.  He  argues  that  since 
these  two  markets  are  huge,  most  of  the 
world's  tanker  fleet  would  eventuaUy 
conform. 

Mostert's  literary  talents,  encyclopedic 
knowledge,  thorough  research — and  above 
all,  his  Infectious  love  of  the  sea — combine 
to  make  this  the  best  nonflctlon  In  many 
months.  The  oil  companies,  of  course,  will 
not  share  this  view.  They  wlU  argue  that 
Uttle  tankers  create  more  problems  than  big 
ones  (Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  advent  of 
the  big  ones  bolstered  the  "flag  of  conveni- 
ence" fleets  of  little  ones).  They  will  say 
Mostert's  facts  are  out  of  date;  that  the 
problems  have  been  corrected 

Unfortunately  for  that  argument,  the 
200,000-ton  Metula — a  single  prop,  single- 
hulled  tanker  of  Ardshlel's  size — waited  until 
Mostert's  book  had  gone  to  press  before  It  ran 
aground  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Ripping 
open  half  her  tanks,  Metula  left  a  spill  cover- 
ing 1,000  square  miles  (enough  to  blanket 
Puget  Sound)  and  coated  the  wild  ChUean 
beaches  with  sludge  two  Inches  thick.  Shell 
OU  denies  that  the  tanker  or  the  route  were 
unsafe. 

Not  unsafe — Just  deadly. 


JOE  FERGUSON:  50  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  public  servant  of  Ohio, 
and  a  great  Democrat.  Joseph  T.  Fergu- 
son, is  retiring  as  auditor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  On  December  8,  those  who  worked 
for  and  with  Joe  Ferguson  will  be  hon- 
oring him  at  an  appreciation  dinner  in 
Columbus.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  many  other  Ohloans  In  sa- 
luting Joe  for  his  distinguished  record 
of  service,  and  in  wishing  him  a  happy 
and  fulfilling  retirement.  I  would  now 
like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  biogra- 
phy of  Joe  which  well  sums  up  his 
accomplishments : 

Fifty  Years  of  Service 

Joseph  T.  Ferguson  Is  serving  his  flfth 
term  as  Ohio's  Auditor  of  the  State.  He  Is 
well  on  his  way  to  having  served  longest  In 
that  office  of  any  auditor  In  the  history  of 
the  state.  He  also  served  a  term  as  Treasurer 
of  State.  He  was  the  flrst  person  elected  to 
a  four  year  term  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  over  fifty  years  of  public  service  to  Ohio 
to  his  credit,  both  as  an  elected  official  and 
as  a  state  employee.  He  has  seen  the  horse 
and  buggy  government  of  the  early  1900's 
become  today's  modern,  efficient  state  gov- 
ernment for  an  Industrial,  xirban  society. 

Born  May  12,  1892  In  Shawnee,  Perry 
County,  he  was  the  oldest  of  four  children. 
He  was  reared  In  modest  circumstances.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  he  started  carrying  news- 
papers to  help  supplement  the  family  In- 
come. After  gradviatlng  from  St.  Mary's  Com- 
mercial High  School  In  Shawnee,  he  became 
a  bookkeeper  and  paymaster  for  various  coal 
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companies  In  southeastern  Ohio.  He  financed 
his  blgb  scbool  education  through  odd  Jobs 
and  worked  In  the  mines  while  studying  ac- 
counting courses  at  night. 

In  1914.  Joe  Ferguson  took  the  civil  service 
examination — scoring  the  highest  grade  In 
the  state  for  the  position  of  payroll  auditor — 
and  went  to  work  for  the  State  Industrial 
Commission.  In  1916.  be  transferred  to  the 
office  of  Auditor  of  State  Vic  Donabey  and 
became  an  examiner  of  cities,  villages  and 
municipally  owned  utilities,  including  the 
Cleveland   City   Waterworks. 

In  November  of  1922.  he  married  Clara  M. 
Ko6t  of  Lancaster.  They  have  eight  children, 
thirty-nine  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. 

In  1924.  when  Vic  Donabey  was  in  his  third 
term  as  Democratic  Oovernor  of  Ohio.  Per- 
gusoD  went  to  work  for  the  Division  cf  Secu- 
rities auditing  corporations  both  Inside  and 
outside  the  state.  Later,  be  left  sUt«  service 
to  become  associated  with  several  financial 
Institutions,  serving  seven  years  as  their 
manager  in  Barberton 

Meanwhile,  be  was  seeking  elective  office. 
He  first  ran  for  Auditor  of  State  In  1928,  los- 
ing In  the  Democratic  primary.  In  1930.  1932, 
and  1934,  he  unsuccessfully  sought  election 
as  Treasurer  of  State.  In  1936.  Joseph  T.  Fer- 
guson was  nominated  and  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  the  office  of  Auditor  of 
Stote.  He  was  re-elected  auditor  In  1840,  1944 
and  194& 

During  this  time  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Auditors, 
Comptrollers  and  Treasurers.  He  currenUy 
serves  on  the  association's  executive  commit- 
tee. Joe  Ferguson  was  Ohio's  favorite  son 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  1944  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  Chicago.  As  Auditor  of  State  and  president 
of  the  Ohio  Sinking  Fund  Commission  in 
1944,  he  expedited  veteran?  bonus  payments 
to  all  former  members  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  and  demanded  that  "red  tape"  be 
eliminated. 

In  1950,  Ferguson  won  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  UjS.  senator,  but  he  lost  the 
November  general  election  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Taft.  In  1968,  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  four  year  term  of  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  He  served  from  19S9  to  1963, 
when  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
elective  politics.  However,  by  1970,  Joe  Fer- 
guson had  had  enough  of  retirement  and 
entered  the  Democratic  primary  that  year  as 
a  candidate  for  Auditor  of  State.  He  won  the 
nomination  and.  In  November  1970,  he  was 
elected  to  bis  fifth  term  as  auditor. 

His  public  record  hae  been  one  of  action. 
When  taking  office  In  1971.  he  promised  "to 
clean  out  every  office  that  has  been  tainted 
with  corruption  and  scandal  and  violation 
of  the  people's  tnist.  All  bills  will  be  audited 
before  they  are  paid,  and  the  public  wui  be 
honestly  informed  as  to  the  true  condition 
of  finances,  whether  It  be  on  the  state,  city. 
county  and  township  levels,  or  In  the 
schools."  He  pledged  "that  all  audita  wUl  be 
made  on  an  impartial  basis  and  the  audlU 
will  not  be  delayed.  Our  state  examiners  wUl 
report  what  they  find,  and  they  will  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  their  duty,  regardless 
of  the  political  affiliations  of  the  officials  In- 
volved." He  has  carried  through  that  pledge. 
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was  honored  as  Legislator  of  the  Year 
during  an  awards  banquet  In  Los  An- 
geles on  Tuesday. 

Representative  John  H.  Rousselot, 
Republican  from  the  24th  District  of 
California,  received  the  award  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women  during  ceremonies  at 
the  Blltmore  Bowl.  He  is  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  be  so  honored  by  the 
federation. 

Representative  Rousselot.  attending 
to  his  duties  in  the  House — for  which  he 
was  being  honored — was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  gala  event  before  the  400  wom- 
en representing  Republican  women's 
clubs  throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  award  read : 

legislator  of  the  Year.  In  grateful  recogni- 
tion to  Hon.  John  Rousselot  for  your  consist- 
ent support  of  legislation  which  adheres  to 
the  Republican  precepts  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  limited  government.  Olven  this 
third  day  of  December,  1974,  Jacqueline  N. 
Harker.  President. 

•nie  Members  of  the  California  delega- 
tion Join  the  Los  Angeles  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  in  honoring  Mr. 
Rousselot  for  his  dedication  to  the 
standards  which  this  award  represents. 
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to  make  even  further  sacrifices.  Taxing 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion would.  In  some  cases,  produce  ex- 
tremely harsh  results.  For  many  veterans 
this  compensation  is  their  only  source 
of  income. 

I  find  It  especially  Ironic  that  a  tax  on 
veterans'  benefits  would  be  considered  at 
the  same  time  that  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters  are  getting  an  undeserved 
break.  While  those  who  willfully  evaded 
military  service  are  treated  with  leni- 
ency, those  who  have  already  sacrificed 
for  our  country  are  urged  to  nmke  fur- 
ther sacrifices.  This  is  a  massive  injus- 
tice. The  Ford  administration  has  not 
advocated  this  radical  Idea.  It  evidently 
Is  being  considered  only  in  Congress. 

I  realize  that  there  is  growing  interest 
in  a  major  overhaul  of  our  tax  laws.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  want  this  reform  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  have  been  dis- 
abled while  serving  our  country. 

Let  us  not  Impose  a  heavier  burden  on 
the  disabled  veteran.  Our  Nation's  veter- 
ans deserve  better  treatment  than  this 
from  the  Federal  Government. 


OPPOSITION  TO  TAX  ON  SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  DISABILITY  PAYMENTS 


THE    1974   FREE    ENTERPRISE 
AWARD 


JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT  RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON. 


JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CALVORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  California 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  legis- 
lation that  is  of  benefit  to  the  veteran. 
In  1973  I  worked  to  help  pass  Public  Law 
93-177.  which  granted  a  10-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  to  veterans,  widows, 
and  children  receiving  non-service-con- 
nected pensions  and  dependent  parents 
receiving  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation.  More  recently,  on  Decem- 
ber 3  of  this  year.  I  voted  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans's  education  bill. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  a  flat  rate  payment  to 
World  War  I  veterans  or  to  their  widows 
without  regard  to  what  their  Income  is. 
In  addition,  I  am  sponsoring  a  bill  that 
provides  for  a  one-time  recomputation 
of  military  retired  pay. 

Therefore  I  was  deeply  disturbed  when 
I  learned  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  considering  a 
proposal  which  would  make  service-con- 
nected disability  payments  subject  to  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  a  tax.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  ill-conceived  proposal  has  been 
dropped  from  the  final  version  of  tha 
committee  bill. 

More  than  2.2  million  disabled  veter- 
ans receive  disability  compensation  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  com- 
pensation has  certainly  been  earned.  Dis- 
abled American  veterans  have  unques- 
tionably made  a  large  sacrifice  for  our 
country. 
It  Is  unfair  to  require  these  veterans 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
cently it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present 
during  the  presentation  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Association's  1974  Free  E^nter- 
prise  Award.  The  award  this  year  was 
given  to  Robert  Six,  president  of  Con- 
tinental Airlines,  whose  long  career  is 
the  personification  of  everything  that  is 
good  and  right  in  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  the  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal initiative. 

Since   that  very  system  Is   taking  a 
beating  in  today's  political  and  econom- 
ic climate  In  this  NaUon.  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  my  colleagues  to 
have  Mr.  Six's  thoughts  on  the  subject 
His  remarks  are  among  the  very  best 
I  have  ever  heard  on  this  subject: 
Response  or  Robert  P.  Set  to  Free 
Entekprise  Award 
Thank  you  so  much,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Tou  do  me  great  honor  by  naming  me 
to  receive   the   nineteen   seventy-four  Free 
Enterprise  Award.  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
most  kind  recognition. 

"Enterprise '  Is  a  word  which  sometimes 
has  an  old  fashioned  ring  to  It.  Our  mar- 
keUng  people  are  always  using  "buzz  words' 
like  'sales  stimuli"  and  "motivation  eval- 
uation" and  "managerial  risk  mechanisms '. 
Sometimes.  I  don't  know  how  we  did  with- 
out them  when  we  -nanaged  to  transform 
those  three  old  Lockheed  Vegas  at  El  Paso 
into  the  wlde-bodled  Jumbo  Jet  fleet  we  have 
today.  The  greatest  "sales  stimuli"  I  en- 
joyed way  back  then  was  that  I  bad  Just  put 
my  home  and  all  its  furniture  into  hock 
with  my  good  friends  at  the  bank  so  I  could 
meet  a  payroU.  That  was  about  all  the  "mo- 
tlvatioc"  I  could  stand  without  the  advent 
of  stomach  upset. 
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For  "enterprise"  Is  a  combination  word 
which  has  always  translated  to  me  as: 

"You  better  do  something  quick  and  smart 
or  else  everything  is  going  to  start  falling 
apart  with  you  In  the  middle  of  It". 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  achieved 
business  success  In  the  United  States  have 
probably  been  In  the  same  boat  as  I  have 
been.  It  often  leaked  and  the  oars  weren't 
too  reliable,  either. 

As  Continental  Airlines  and  myself  grew 
together,  there  were  some  lean  years  for  this 
nation.  Anyone  here  old  enough  to  remember 
the  depression  must  recall  that  what  kept  us 
going  was  a  sense  of  humor  plus  Imagination 
and  perspiration.  Recently,  America  has 
found  that  recessions  are  not  academic 
theories  but  facts  of  economic  life.  There 
are  some  who  view  our  future  with  pain  and 
alarm. 

I  don't.  And  you  shouldn't  either.  The  free 
enterprise  system,  which  you  celebrate  to- 
night, is  as  viable  as  it  was  when  I  stood  on 
that  Texas  sand  strip  nearly  forty  years  ago 
and  observed  the  "Tinker-Toy"  airplanes 
which  were  all  my  savings  and  all  my  debt. 

It  Is  still,  my  friends,  a  free  country.  And 
It  still  has  the  seeds  of  enterprise  In  Us  men 
and  women  who  can  create  goodness  and 
achieve  greatness  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  any  of  us  sitting  here  this  evening.  I  speak 
of  realization  In  all  fields — medicine,  the  arts, 
research,  manufacturing,  agriculture.  The 
spark  which  Ignites  every  movement,  all 
progress.  Is  that  lit  In  the  brain  and  fueled 
by  the  energy  of  an  Individual.  And  it  Isn't 
restricted  to  a  special  time  or  place  or  gen- 
eration. Yet,  adversity  always  produces  en- 
terprise for  it  bears  Its  own  special  urgency. 
We  are  the  product  of  our  needs  more  than 
our  yearnings. 

Freedom  Is  vital  to  enterprise.  Any  wild 
bird  can  fiy  better  than  a  canary  In  a  cage. 
This  nation  has  always  provided  the  libera- 
tion of  spirit  which  permits  each  of  us  to 
make  a  million  dollars  or  a  proper  jackass 
of  himself.  Sometimes  both. 

Along  with  you.  1  frequently  loudly  lament 
a  world  seemingly  being  fenced  by  bureau- 
crats and  bound  up  In  red  tape.  But,  when 
you  get  down  to  the  bottom  line,  we're  still 
an  impudent,  vocal  and  vigorous  people.  Our 
ancestors  came  here  mostly  because  they  re- 
sented any  form  of  oppressive  authority.  We 
haven't  changed  much  from  them. 

All  governments  seem  to  have  a  compul- 
sive desire  to  rule  their  subjects  with  a 
mimeograph  machine  and  an  arsenal  of  hand 
stamps.  But  Americans  are  skittish  about 
brandings  and  wise  and  sly  In  ways  of  sneak- 
ing away  from  the  herd.  Sometimes.  I  wish 
Americans  were  a  more  docile  people;  but 
then  I  review  my  own  life  and  decide  I  am 
not  so  damn  docile  myself. 

An  award  for  free  enterprise  Is  the  finest 
prize  you  could  give  me.  It's  less  a  trophy  of 
the  hunt  than  a  memorial  to  great  people 
and  happy  times — my  life  with  Continental 
Airlines. 

Together  we  have  flown  higher,  faster  and 
farther  than  I  ever  dreamed  possible.  And 
each  day,  all  of  us  in  an  airline  learn  again 
how  high  Is  the  sky. 

As  long  as  we  treasure,  as  long  as  we  use 
the  magic  of  free  enterprise  In  America, 
there  are  no  goals  too  distant,  no  fears  too 
threatening. 

For,  it  Is  a  creed  which  has  tamed  a  Con- 
tinent and  created  all  the  wonders  of  the 
New  World. 

It  Is  this  Nation's  bright  challenge  to  dark- 
ness, America's  hallmark  of  greatness. 

Free    Enterprise — wouldn't    It    be    a    grim 
world  If  nobody  ever  tried  to  do  better. 
My  friends,  thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MR    LOUIS  RUKEYSER  SPEAKS  ON 
ECONOMY 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
Members  may  be  familiar  with  a  TV  pro- 
gram carried  nationally  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  entitled  "Wall 
Street  Week."  Mr.  Louis  Rukeyser  Is  the 
host  of  that  program  which  originates 
from  WMPB-TV  In  Owings  Mills,  Md. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press 
Club  on  November  18.  1974,  Mr.  Rukey- 
ser made  some  remarks  about  the  econ- 
omy which  warrant  dissemination.  Many 
will  disagree  with  Mr.  Rukeyser's  analy- 
sis, but  there  are  certainly  comments 
which  I  felt  should  be  shared  with  our 
colleagues. 

Because  of  limitations  of  space,  I  have 
deleted  a  portion  of  his  remarks,  but  the 
major  part  of  his  speech  follows. 

Remarks  bt  Mr.  Louis  Rttketser 

Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
welcome  to  this  special  edition  of  "Wall 
Street  Wake." 

After  spending  so  much  time  among  poli- 
ticians and  economists  It's  a  dellg'itful  ex- 
perience to  be  with  a  group  of  people  whose 
profession  Is  committed  to  accuracy. 

Besides  which,  this  Is  the  one  remaining 
line  of  work  in  the  country  In  which  those 
who  screw  up  can't  get  away  with  blaming 
It  on  the  press. 

You'd  be  surprised  what  a  refreshing 
change  that  makes  and  I'm  enjoying  the  ex- 
perience Immensely. 

Now,  let  me  begin  this  afternoon  by  ex- 
tending to  all  of  you  here  In  Washington — 
the  entertainment  capital  of  America — the 
very  warmest  of  greetings  from  Pun  City, 
the  financial  capital  of  America  and  the 
home  of  all  that  "smart  money"  you  keep 
hearing  about. 

And  If  there  are  any  who  doubt  the  bril- 
liance of  those  New  York  fellows,  let  me 
remind  you  that  those  are  the  guys  who 
elected  John  Lindsay.  Invested  In  Equity 
Funding  and  Franklin  National,  get  their 
power  from  Con  Edison,  and  ride  home  each 
night  on  the  Penn  Central  railroad. 

Why,  If  they  got  any  smarter  than  they 
are  now,  the  whole  country  would  be  bank- 
rupt. 

Credlbllltv,  of  course,  Is  a  problem  that 
spreads  far  beyond  Wall  Street — and  even 
beyond  Washington. 

JFor  it  will  be  part  of  my  central  thesis  to 
you  today  that  Gerald  Ford  has  Inherited 
not  as  we  so  often  hear  these  days  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  failed— but  something 
quite  different:  a  record  that  adds  up  to  no 
economic  policy  at  all. 

What  Mr.  Ford  has  Inherited  is  a  five-and- 
a-half-year  period  m  which  economic  poli- 
cies spun  180  degrees  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  the  net  result  of  this  fundamentally 
uncertain  approach  being  needless  damage 
not  only  to  the  economy  Itself,  but,  indeed, 
to  many  of  the  very  economic  policies  that 
Mr.  Nixon  told  us  he  was  supporting. 

In  fact,  in  the  economic  field,  those  who 
believed  In  the  announced  objectives  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  whether  they  call 
themselves  Republicans,  or  conservatives  or 
JUEt  people  like  myself,  who  have  a  certain 
bias  for  the  free  market — ^should  now  be 
the  angriest  of  all  at  the  betrayal  they  have 
xuidergone. 


And  quite  prominently  In  this  category  of 
betrayed  supporters,  I  would  certainly  In- 
clude the  American  business  and  Investing 
communities. 

For  when  we  look  at  the  specifics  of  the 
actions  that  lay  behind  the  perennially 
overblown  promises,  we  can  see  that  In  real- 
ity, ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  country  was 
presented  by  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
economic  policy  with  a  series  of  the  most 
startling  reversals  since  Christine  Jorgensen. 
And  It's  scarcely  surprising  that  the  long- 
run  benefits  of  that  kind  of  policy-making — 
what  I  have  called  "govemment-by  filpflop" — 
became  awfully  hard  to  find — or  that  the 
economy,  and  the  stock  market,  ended  In 
their  present  malaise  and  despair. 

It's  important  that  we  remember  this 
now — because  It  bears  very  directly  on  the 
choices  facing  Gerald  Ford,  and  because  It 
Is  significantly  at  variance  with  the  myth, 
currently  being  widely  promulgated,  that  his 
predecessor  stuck  too  long  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned Ideological  position. 

At  this  point,  then,  let  us  turn  from  the 
past  to  the  present — to  the  politicians  we 
have  today,  and  what  we  ought  to  be  demand- 
ing from  them. 

For  it  is  another  part  of  my  thesis  to  you 
today  that  Just  as  the  nation  is  hearing  what 
amounts  to  a  myth  about  the  recent  economic 
past,  so  the  country  Is  in  danger  of  accepting 
another  economic  myth — namely,  that  every- 
body Is  bafSed  by  inflation — and  we  Just  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  It. 

This  happens  to  be  absolute  balderdash. 
We  know  how  to  stop  this  Infiatlon.  The  only 
real  question  Is:  Do  we  have  the  political 
courage  to  do  it? 

And  I'm  going  to  back  that  up  by  suggest- 
ing to  you  the  kind  of  action  we  ought  to  be 
taking  In  ten  different  areas  to  get  the  Infla- 
tion under  control  and  the  country  on  the 
move. 

Area  Number  One  Is  the  area  of  public 
education — to  remedy,  insofar  as  possible,  our 
perennial  state  of  economic  illiteracy — to 
which  the  events  of  recent  years  have  con- 
tributed— and  to  prepare  the  country  for 
the  time-consuming  realities  of  economic 
healing. 

It  means  that  he  has  to  keep  warning  us 
that  there  can  be  no  qtilck  cure  for  an  Infla- 
tion of  this  magnitude — that  what  took  ten 
years  to  create  cannot  be  stopped  In  ten 
months. 

It  means  he  has  to  avoid  the  politician's 
normal  Instinct  to  ask.  "How  much  truth  can 
we  tell  the  public  today?" 

And  It  means  that  he  has  to  deal  honestly 
■with  us  on  the  subject  of  controls — as  his 
predecessor  so  tragically  did  not. 

It  was  Mr.  Nixon,  let's  not  forget,  who  In 
1969.  1970.  and  1971  kept  telling  us  that  wage 
and  price  controls  would  not  work  and  who 
then.  In  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  absolutely 
proved  It. 

Already,  cynicism  about  Mr.  Ford's  ability 
to  educate  us  on  the  subject  of  controls — to 
explain  that  despite  their  melodramatic  sim- 
plicity they  deal  only  with  inflation's  symp- 
toms, not  its  causes,  and  that  In  the  process 
they  distort  the  economy,  create  shortages 
and  let  the  real  villains  of  inflation  get 
away  scot  free — already,  such  cynicism  has 
led  to  widespread  anticipation  of  controls — 
which  means  many  btislnessmen  and  many 
unions  have  been  trying  to  boost  price  and 
wage  levels  more  itipidly  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  Indicated  before  a  new  lid 
comes  on  In  1975. 

Imposing  wage  and  price  controls  Is  one  of 
the  few  vices  In  life  that  Is  nearly  as  damag- 
ing when  you  talk  about  it  as  when  you 
actuaUy  do  It. 

Tet  unless  Mr.  Ford  performs  this  educa- 
tional task  successfully,  you  can  be  sure  that 
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the  public's  patience  will  prove  no  more 
extensive  In  the  future  than  it  has  In  the 
past — at  home  or  abroad — and  that  as  the 
months  progress,  with  unemployment  grow- 
ing— as  It  will — and  Inflation  not  dramati- 
cally shrinking — as  it  will  not — the  call  to 
abandon  the  necessary  disciplines  and  turn 
to  wage  and  price  controls  Instead — wUl  soon 
appear  overwhelming. 

America's  businessmen  and  workers  will 
once  again  be  made  the  convenient  scape- 
goats for  Irresponslbl"  politicians. 

So  the  President  has  a  lot  of  educating  to 
do.  The  traditional  talk  about  the  alleged 
"political  realities"  has  to  be  put  aside  If  we 
are  really  to  face  our  problems  for  a  change. 
There  has  always  been  something  a  trifle 
unsavory  about  the  same  politicians  who 
helped  miseducate  the  public  then  complain- 
ing that  they  couldn't  take  necessary  steps 
because  the  public  wouldn't  understand 
them. 

We  don't  need  any  more  favors  like  that. 
We  do  need  more  one-term  politicians  who 
are  willing  to  tell  us  the  truth,  do  whatever 
seems  right  and  then  let  the  chips  fan  where 
they  may. 

So  let's  move  to  action — and  Area  Number 
Two — the  budget. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let's  face  It:  The 
best  way  to  control  wages  and  prices — the 
only  truly  fundamental  and  enduring  way — 
la  to  control  government  spending. 

And  we  haven't  done  It.  Only  once  In  the 
last  decade  has  the  U.S.  Federal  budget 
shown  a  surplus.  The  Government  has  con- 
sistently spent  more  than  it  took  in— and 
then  depended  on  in  effect,  the  printing  of 
new  money  to  cover  the  difference  between 
Income  and  outgo. 

That's  where  Inflation  started— nowhere 
else  and  It  is  critically  Important  that  we 
not  let  our  politicians  make  us  forget  that 
the  energy  and  other  commodity  problems 
came  on  top  of  an  already  Inflationary  situa- 
tion. 

It's  becoming  fashionable  now  to  mock  this 
effort  to  get  the  Federal  monster  under  con- 
trol as  "that  old-time  religion"  with  the 
mockers,  who  Include  some  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  creating  this  Inflationary  climate, 
suggesting  that  in  fact  budget  control  was 
the  policy  of  Richard  Nixon  and  It  didn't 
work. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  truth  Is  exactly 
the  opposite. 

Anyone  who  thinks  Richard  Nixon  was  an 
economizer  must  have  believed  his  cam- 
paign speeches.  In  fact,  he  originated  five 
budgets.  Not  a  one  of  them — not  a  one  of 
them  was  In  the  black.  The  total  deflclt  for 
the  last  five  years  was  67  billion  dollars  and 
If  you  look  at  the  picture  for  all  Federal  debt, 
Including  that  run  up  by  the  Federal  credit 
agencies  you  find  that  the  red-ink  figure  for 
the  last  five  years  exceeds  one  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars. 

And  that,  my  friends.  Is  a  larger  increase 
In  Federal  debt  than  this  co\intry  had  seen 
In  the  previous  24  years  put  together. 

So  whom  are  we  trying  to  kid? 

As  for  the  degree  of  responsibility  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  why.  it 
wasn't  until  this  year  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  the  minimal  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  even  to  set  up  a  commit- 
tee with  the  theoretical  function  of  moni- 
toring, coordinating  and  trying  to  control 
Congressional  spending. 

So  there's  plenty  of  blame  to  go  round  on 
this  one  and  an  urgent  necessity  to  get  the 
Federal  budget  under  control,  to  start  cut- 
ting otir  suit  to  fit  our  cloth — even  though 
we  would  all  like  to  have  a  fancier  and  pleas- 
anter  suit  with  the  Individual  touches  that 
we  Individually  admire. 
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Area  number  three  is  monetary  policy  and 
the  necessity  there,  I  would  suggest,  is  to 
overcome  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  try  to  atone  for  all  the  error 
made  by  all  the  politicians. 

The  "Fed,"  as  It  is  known  to  its  friends, 
who  are  few,  ought  to  concentrate  on  send- 
ing out  a  steady,  moderately  Increasing  sup- 
ply of  money — Instead  of  bouncing  like  a 
Chinese  ping-pong  ball  between  the  infla- 
tionary effect  of  too  much  money  and  the 
cramping  effect  of  too  little. 

Which  leads  us  logically  to  Area  number 
four  banking  and  credit. 

It's  plainly  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  nys- 
terlcal  building  of  inventories  that  has  led 
corporate  treasurers  who  can't  raise  money 
In  the  stock  market  and  don't  want  to  pay 
the  current  high  price  for  it  In  the  bond 
market  to  keep  on  pressing  for  more  and 
more  bank  loans — even  at  a  stratospheric 
rate  of  interest  and  thereby  make  It  more 
and  more  difficult  for  other  borrowers  to  get 
funds — notably  including  the  nation's  would 
be  homeowners. 

In  addition  to  some  quality  priorities  on 
borrowing,  surely  it  is  time  by  now  to  move 
toward  doing  away  with  the  unrealistlcally 
low  Interest  ceilings  that,  for  example,  pre- 
vent a  middle  class  depositor  in  a  savings 
and  loan  institution  from  getting  anything 
like  the  rate  of  return  that  his  wealthier 
neighbor  can  get  In  the  open  money  market. 
That  move  alone — in  addition  to  Its  trans- 
parent fairness  to  ordinary  Americans  who 
did  what  they  were  told  to  do  when  they 
were  young  and  saved  their  money — would 
halt  the  much-decried  flow  of  money  out  of 
the  savlngs-and-loan  Institutions  and  Im- 
mediately make  vastly  more  money  available 
for  mortgages. 

Area  Number  Five  Is  labor  and  since  my 
time  is  restricted,  let  we  Just  say  a  quick 
word  about  unemployment. 

It  is  going  to  rise.  The  simple  fact — which 
our  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
have  tried  to  keep  from  us — Is  that  no  na- 
tion, anywhere  In  the  world  at  any  time, 
has  managed  to  stop  a  serious  Inflation 
without  Increasing  unemployment.  It  simply 
can't  be  done — and  those  who  promised  us 
the  opposite  brought  us  only  "stag-flatlon." 
Tlie  answer.  It  seems  clear,  Is  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done — but  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  special  care  of  the  victims  of  your  policy, 
which  was  made  necessary  by  an  Inflation 
that  was  certainly  not  their  fault. 

But  It  Is  critically  Important — while  pro- 
viding Improved  unemplojmient  Insurance 
genuine  welfare  reform  and  other  help  to 
the  unwillingly  unemployed,  not  out  of  a 
misguided  sense  of  being  kind,  to  neglect 
once  agai  •  the  basic  Illness  of  Uiflatlon  that 
really  brought  them  down. 

For  In  the  end,  that  would  be  more  cruel 
to  them  and  to  every  other  American. 

Area  Number  Six  Is  business  and  the  head- 
line point  I  want  to  stress  here  Is  the  neces- 
sity for  improving  productivity  by  encour- 
aging Investment. 

Out  of  eleven  leading  Industrial  nations 
in  the  Nineteen  Sixties,  our  country  ranked 
eleventh — deadlast — in  rate  of  productiv- 
ity gains.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  Just  how 
humiliating  that  is.  Why,  we  even  got  beat  by 
Britain. 

Without  rising  productivity,  you  can't 
raise  wages  without  raising  prices.  And  In 
the  long  run,  you  can't  raise  productivity 
without  raising  more  capital  for  new  tech- 
nology and  new  equipment. 

It's  not  good  enough,  however,  soul -satis- 
fying It  may  be  Just  to  exhort  people  to 
work  harder. 

Plainly,  we've  got  to  use  our  tax  laws  to 
direct  far  more  of  our  savings  into  produc- 
tive investment.  And  that  Includes  easing 
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the  existing  capital -gains  laws  that  are  now 
about  the  most  punitive  and  investment- 
discouraging  in  the  entire  world. 

Area  Number  Seven,  then,  la  government 
restrictions  on  the  free  market. 

And  you  know,  it's  time  American  busi- 
ness stopped  paying  lip  service  to  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  started  learning  how 
to  practice  It  without  flying  off  to  Mama 
Government  every  time  things  go  awry  and 
flying,  I  presume,  by  Lockheed  Jet  on  Pan  Am. 

Every  economist  of  whatever  persuasion 
can  give  you  a  long  list  of  restrictions  buUt 
into  the  economy  by  the  Government  at  the 
behest  of  some  special  Interest — business 
or  labor.  They  are  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
afford — and  It's  high  time  to  start  rooUng 
them  out. 

And  not  Just  to  keep  on  studying  them. 

Which  takes  us  to  Area  Number  Eight: 
International  commodity  shortages — and 
here  I  am  going  to  focus  very  briefly  on  the 
most  dramatic  example  which  is,  of  course, 
energy. 

We've  probably  seen  more  demagoguery 
per  square  Inch  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
year  than  on  almost  any  other. 

So  what  must  we  do? 

On  the  consumption  side,  we're  going  to 
have  to  live  with  some  new  restrictions.  On 
the  supply  side,  we're  going  to  have  to  have 
something  far  more  akin  to  the  Manhattan 
Project — or  the  space  program — in  terms  of 
the  priorities  we  give  to  increasing  our  own 
resources. 

For  a  start,  we're  going  to  have  to  bring 
down  the  oil  from  Alaska.  We're  going  to  have 
to  erect  the  necessary  refineries  and  nuclear 
power  plants.  Most  urgently  and  immediately, 
we're  going  to  have  to  start  making  better 
use  of  our  marvelous  and  unique  reservoirs 
of  coal.  And  we're  going  to  have  to  stop 
talking  political  malarkey  and  start  talking 
economic  sense  about  such  matters  as  re- 
moving the  lll-advlsed  controls  on  natural- 
gas  prices  and  allowing  the  market-price 
system — which  Is,  quite  simply,  the  best 
tool  we've  GOT — to  get  us  the  oil — and  other 
resources — that  an  expanding  economy  will 
need. 

A  perfect  ecology  would  be  wonderful — 
and  It's  good  for  us  all  to  be  conscious  of 
what  we  can  do  to  obtain  it — but  first  of 
all,  my  friends,  I  can  assure  you,  we're  going 
to  make  the  compromises  that  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  kids  warm  in  winter  and 
provide  the  Jobs  for  those  who  need  them. 

And  I  hope  we'll  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  environmental  question  a  little  more 
fully  in  the  question  period. 

But  from  what  I  have  already  said,  I  sus- 
pect you  know  what  I  think  we  need  to  do  In 
Area  Number  Nine:  Foreign  policy. 

And  that  Is  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy 
with  a  greater — and  more  abiding — sense  of 
how  it  Is  going  to  affect  our  economic  In- 
terests. 

This  means,  to  cite  Just  one  example,  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford — in  the  pursuit  of  a 
largely  spurious  "detente" — to  punish  our 
own  pocketbooks  with  the  likes  of  another — 
Russian  wheat  deal. 

And  it  means  that  every  weapon  at  our 
command — Including  the  weapon  of  weap- 
ons— must  be  withheld  when  necessary  to 
Induce  the  Arabs  we  are  arming  to  stop  rob- 
bing us. 

I  saw  a  reference  In  a  newsmagazine  the 
other  day  to  the  marvelous  new  "special  re- 
lationship" we  are  supposed  to  be  having 
now  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

My  friends,  It's  pretty  "special"  all  right — 
It's  the  relationship  between  a  masochlst  and 
a  sadist. 
And  it's  going  to  have  to  change. 
The  tenth  and  last  area  for  action  is  the 
Individual — you  and  me. 
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In  our  own  affairs,  we  ought  to  seek  such 
protection  from  Inflation  as  we  can — for  ex- 
ample, by  borrowing  the  techniques  of  cost- 
of-living  clauses  in  our  personal  financial 
arrangement  wherever  possible — and  by  In- 
sisting that  the  Government,  having  started 
this  mflatlon,  not  punish  us  by  letting  in- 
flation boost  us  Into  a  higher  tax  bracket 
with  lower  buying  power. 

To  say  nothing  of  surtaxing  those  brackets 
once  we  pushed  mto  them. 

Even  more  to  the  point,  lets  use  the  U.S. 
maUs— and  the  ballot  box— to  advise  the  poli- 
ticians that  we're  not  as  dumb  as  they  think, 
and  that  were  going  to  be  watching,  and  re- 
membering, how  they  act  on  the  Issues  that 
could.  Indeed,  get  inflation  under  control  and 
the  country  on  the  move. 

And  Incidentally,  this,  to  me,  makes  a  lot 
better  sense  than  last  week's  latest  diversion- 
ary tactic — by  way  of  the  Sylvia  Porter  com- 
tnittee — the  notion  that  we  private  citizens 
all  ought  to  go  around  shouting  "mea  culpa!" 
for  inflation  and  signing  pledges  promising  to 
behave  better. 

This  proposal  Is  largely  Irrelevant,  highly 
superficial  and,  insofar  as  It  calls  on  busi- 
ness to  hold  down  prices  without  asking 
labor  to  restrain  wages,  exceedingly  dema- 
gogic. 

The  most  useful  anti-inflation  pledge  we 
really  could  make  would  be  a  pledge  to  keep 
a  closer — and  more  thoughtful — eye  on  our 
politicians. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  nation  can 
solve  Its  economic  problems — but  It  cannot 
do  so  with  politics  as  usual.  We've  got  to  edu- 
cate ourselves — and  put  the  pressure  on  them. 

And  In  the  end,  we  can  hope,  at  least,  that 
It  won't  be  said  of  America's  politicians — as 
It  once  was  of  the  British — that  the  reason 
the  sun  never  set  on  the  British  Empire  was 
that  God  didn't  trust  the  English  in  the 
dark. 


8T.  PATRICK  CHURCH  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO.  CELEBRATES 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  13,  1974,  St.  Patrick  Church, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  celebrated  its  golden 
jubilee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lucille,  and  I 
are  very  proud  to  be  members  of  St.  Pat- 
rick Church.  We  are  very  proud  of  Msgr. 
Jamjs  W.  Malone.  our  bishop,  and  Msgr. 
William  A.  Hughes,  our  auxiliary  bishop, 
both  of  whom  were  baptized  at  St.  Pat- 
rick Chuich.  Mrs.  Carney  and  I  are  also 
very  proud  of  Rev.  P.  Breen  Malone,  our 
pastor,  and  all  the  assistant  pastors,  ri*-.- 
ters,  and  fellow  members  of  our  parish. 

As  we  of  St.  Patrick's  Parish  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  our  beautiful 
^  church,  our  motto  is:  "The  Spirit  Lives." 
I  know  Uiat  I  speak  for  all  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  St.  Patrick's  when  I  say,  "It 
really  does." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  por- 
tions of  the  St.  Patrick  Church  golden 
jubilee  bj"Ochure  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

St.  Patrick  CHtnicH, 

Youngstotcn.  Ohio. 
Dear  Friend:  St.  Patrick's  beautiful  Gothic 
church  is  fifty  years  old  this  year.  As  a  parish 
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we  celebrate  today  with  nostalgia,  recalling 
the  sacrifices  of  so  many  who  created  this 
church,  and  whose  lives  were  enriched 
within  it. 

Our  parish  has  an  unusual  history.  Its  to- 
tal life  has  been  in  the  midst  of  change.  Be- 
gun a  few  years  after  Plus  X  changed  the  age 
for  receiving  Communion  from  thirteen  years 
to  seven  years.  Its  life  has  been  sustained  by 
the  very  breath  of  change,  which  Alan  Tofller 
describes  as  the  basis  of  his  "Future  Shock." 

So  much  has  changed  since  1911!  Consider 
the  development  of  air  travel  into  the  Space 
Age  and  the  incredible  flights  to  the  moon. 
The  Catholic  Church  itself,  once  envisioned 
as  a  solid  rock  in  a  sea  of  change,  has  under- 
gone change.  Many  Catholics,  unable  to  alter 
their  vision,  have  preferred  to  remain  static, 
and  have  lost  the  excitement  of  development 
and  renewal. 

St.  Patrick's  Parish  has  provided  its  people 
with  unusual  opportunities.  Its  solid  founda- 
tions and  breathtaking  architecture  have 
been  like  a  haven  of  security  and  comfort  to 
the  people  as  they  have  had  to  deal  with 
change.  Its  walls  have  encircled  her  members 
like  the  security  of  a  mother's  arms  encircl- 
ing her  children  in  a  storm.  St.  Patrick's  has 
nonetheless  provided  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment and  growth  in  the  modern  world.  It 
has  explained  and  encouraged  the  develop- 
ments of  Vatican  II.  It  has  Indeed  been  in- 
volved In  the  problems  of  the  world  and 
brought  the  message  of  the  Good  News  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  It 
has  provided  leadership  in  the  problems  of 
war,  race  relations,  and  world  hunger. 

St.  Patrick's  parishioners  thankfully  cele- 
brate the  fifty  years  of  this  church.  We  do  so 
not  only  with  nostalgia,  but  also  with  wide- 
eyed  anticipation,  knowing  that  tomorrow 
will  bring  new  challenges,  and  we  will  be  pre- 
pared for  these  challenges  because  we  cele- 
brate the  mystery  of  Christ  In  St.  Patrick's 
Church. 

Rev.  p.  Breen  Malone,  Pastor. 


St.  Patrick  CHirp.cK, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

To  All  the  Friends  of  St.  Patrick's:  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  of  former 
priests  and  sisters  assigned  to  St.  Patrick's. 
They  have  taught  well  the  Gospiel  message  of 
love  and  concern.  It  Is  this  teaching.  Instilled 
in  the  hearts  of  present  and  former  parish- 
loners,  that  helps  St.  Patrick's  Parish  and 
School  to  exist.  Let  me  explain. 

Many  students  who  now  attend  St. 
Patrick's  School  are  from  families  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  tuition.  The  tuition  of 
these  students  Is  paid  for  by  present  and 
former  parishioners.  Twenty  dollars  ($20.00) 
a  month  sponsors  a  child  whose  parents  are 
not  parishioners;  twelve  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ($12.50)  a  month  sponsors  a  child 
whose  parents  are  members  of  St.  Patrick's 
Parish. 

The  motto  of  St.  Patrick's,  celebrating  the 
50th  year  of  Its  beautiful  church,  is  "The 
Spirit  Lives."  It  really  does! 

To  so  many  who  helped  in  the  past — 
To  so  many  who  continue  to  help — 
our    entire    parish    expresses    its    heartful 
thanks. 

Sincerely, 

Kev.  p.  Breen  Malon-e,  Paster. 

P.  Breen  Malone,  Pastor 

Father  P.  Breen  Malone  was  ordained  in 
1948  by  Bishop  James  A.  A|cFadden,  first 
Bishop  of  Youngstown.  He  came  to  us  from 
St.  Jude  Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  in  June 
of  1967.  In  accord  with  Diocesan  directives, 
one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  initiate  our 
parish  council  which  is  the  working,  govern- 
ing body  of  our  parish.  Although  a  deeply 
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spiritual  man,  temporal  affairs  are  not  neg- 
lected. During  his  pastorate,  extensive  clean- 
ing and  repairs  have  been  done  on  the 
church,  school  and  convent. 

Father  Malone,  besides  being  an  avid 
sportsman,  is  a  man  of  many  interests: 
music,  the  arts,  etc.  However,  his  primary 
Interests  art  two:  the  liturgy,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  education  and  living  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  and  the  minority  groups. 
He  has  done  much  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
our  "new"  liturgy  and  the  people.  Everyone 
feels  "at  home"  at  St.  Patrick's  liturgical 
functions  be  they  Catholic,  Protestant  or 
Jew.  His  very  active  participation  in  the 
ClvU  Rights  Movement  is  only  one  example 
of  his  many  endeavor's  for  Christ's  poor. 


Parish  History 

On  a  lovely  Spring  Sunday  morning  in 
1911  Father  Edward  Mears,  the  Pastor  of 
St.  Columba  Parish,  read  a  letter  from  John 
P.  Farrelly,  the  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  to  all 
the  people  assembled  at  Mass.  The  letter 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new  parish 
on  the  south  side  of  Youngstown.  The 
parish  was  to  be  named  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
first  pastor  was  to  be  Father  Charles  A. 
Martin.  It  was  estimated  that  five  hundred 
Catholic  families  lived  In  the  new  parish. 

There  was  a  mixed  reaction  among  the 
people  at  Mass  that  day.  It's  always  difficult 
to  leave  the  parish  where  one  grew  up.  Many 
strong  ties  had  been  formed  at  St.  Columba 
Chvu-ch  and  School,  but  a  new  parish  on  the 
south  side  meant  no  more  long  walks  down 
the  valley  and  up  the  hill  to  St.  Columba 
for  Mass  each  Sunday.  That  would  be  nice! 

Willie  the  temporary  church  was  being 
built  by  the  people.  Father  Martin  led  the 
services  in  the  basement  of  St.  Columba. 
Building  plans  were  quickly  formulated,  and 
in  only  five  months  a  semi-permanent  struc- 
ture in  the  California  Mission  style,  seating 
six  hundred  people,  was  erected.  It  cost 
$16,000.00.  The  first  Mass  and  dedication 
took  place  in  November  of  1911. 

Father  Martin,  after  taking  a  census  of 
the  parish,  discovered  that  there  were  more 
than  five  hundred  school  aged  children  in 
the  parish.  This  fact  was  discussed  with  the 
councllmen,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  school 
was  of  top  priority.  Plans  were  drawn  tip 
and  within  three  years  the  school  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Farrelly 
on  May  10, 1914. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Father  Charles 
Martin,  St.  Patrick  Parish  grew  rapidly.  In 
1922  there  was  talk  of  building  a  new  church. 
Father  Martin  was  unexpectedly  transferred 
to  Cleveland  as  pastcur  of  St.  Coleman's  on 
the  west  side.  Father  Edward  A.  Mooney, 
D.D.,  became  the  second  pastor  of  St.  Patrick 
Parish,  but,  after  only  three  months,  he  was 
named  Rector  of  the  North  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome,  Italy.  In  January.  1923  Bishop 
Schrembs  appointed  M.sgr.  William  A.  Kane. 
D.D.,  LLX>.,  as  the  new  pastor. 

Msgr.  Kane  agreed  with  the  people  that  a 
new,  larger  church  was  needed,  and  he  hired 
the  famous  architect,  Edward  T.  P.  Graham, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  draw  the  plans 
for  the  new  church.  Msgr.  Kane  named  John 
Gerrlty  as  the  general  contractor.  After 
securing  additional  property,  the  first  sliovel 
of  dirt  was  removed  for  the  present  church 
on  October  23,  1923.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  fifty  years  ago  this  year  on  March  23. 
1924.  On  Sunday,  May  18,  1924  the  first 
services  were  held  In  the  new  edifice.  The 
present  church  hall  was  used  as  a  chapel 
for  two  years  while  work  on  the  church 
proper  continued. 

The  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Schrembs, 
Bishop  of  Cleveland,  assisted  by  Msgr.  Wil- 
liam Kane,  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  dedicated 
the  new  church  on  June  8,  1920.  It  was  a 
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beautiful,  festive  occasion,  and  the  people  of 
the  parish  were  very  proud  of  their  l>eautlful, 
new  church. 

On  the  first  Friday  of  September,  1964.  St. 
Columba  Church  vaa  struck  by  lightning 
and  destroyed  by  fire.  St.  Columba  was  now 
the  cathedral  of  the  Youngstown  Diocese. 
While  the  church  was  being  re-bullt.  a 
special  honor  came  to  St.  Patrick's.  Bishop 
Emmet  U.  Walsh  named  St.  Patrick's  his 
pro-cathedral,  and  the  Bishop's  throne  was 
erected  on  the  left  side  of  the  spacious 
sanctuary. 

In  itSl  a  yearbook  was  put  out  by  the 
parlsli,  and  Miss  Sarah  Varley  wrote  this  de- 
scription of  the  church  we  honor  today: 

"Having  entered  the  Interior  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's, the  worshipper  cannot  help  but  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  solemnity  and  repose 
which  pervades  the  edifice.  Harmony  and 
peace  eversmvhere,  a  spot  to  open  his  heart 
and  his  very  soul,  to  forget  the  worries  and 
troubles  of  the  outside  world,  to  seek  and 
find  consolation  and  comfort." 

In  truth  the  church  is  beautiful  and  ma- 
jestic. But  the  celebration  of  fifty  years  la 
not  so  much  about  stones  as  about  people. 
We  celebrate  fifty  years  of  being  part  of  fam- 
Ules  and  part  of  the  formation  of  ttie  life  of 
faith  in  our  families. 

We  celebrate  the  thousands  of  baptisms 
which  brought  the  very  like  of  God  to  the 
new  children  of  our  parish  family.  We  cele- 
brate the  forgiveness  of  Ood  brought  to  us 
when  we  whispered  our  sins  to  the  priest.  We 
celebrate  the  weddings  when  young  lives 
were  pledged,  and  the  priestly  ordination  of 
young  men  as  they  began  their  work  for 
Christ  throughout  the  Diocese.  We  celebrate 
the  memories  of  loved  ones  brought  here  for 
final  blessings  before  burial.  We  celebrate 
the  many  times  we  broke  bread  and  partook 
of  the  cup,  recalling  His  death  until  He 
comes. 

During  this  anniversary  celebration  we 
welcome  so  many  of  our  friends  who  were 
part  of  this  parish  long  sgo.  We  delight  in 
their  presence.  We  express  our  thanks  to 
them  and  to  all  who  have  had  a  part  in 
building  this  church,  which  is  so  much  a 
part  of  each  of  us.  W 

St.  Vincent  de  P.'itn,  SociErvt 
The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Organlzaltlon  of 
St.  Patrick  Parish  has  a  long  history  of  ac- 
tive participation  and  cooperation  among 
the  prleste,  nuns  and  laity.  We  have  worked 
and  prayed  together  these  past  fifty  years. 
A  few  of  the  accomplishments  that  oome  to 
mind  are  the  establishment  of  Father  Kane's 
Camp  at  Lake  Milton,  the  organlEaUon  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  the  Altar  Guild,  the  Court  of 
Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Sodality,  tha  Green 
Masque  Players,  the  CYO,  and  the  m^ny  ba- 
zaars that  brought  all  together. 

Through  the  generosity  of  our  people  who 
have  contributed  after  the  Masses  ob  Sun- 
day and  those  who  have  given  unaelfishly 
of  their  time,  our  organization  has  flour- 
ished. Our  pastors  have  been  solidly  behind 
us  as  we  tried  to  accomplish  the  task  of  car- 
ing for  those  in  need.  Our  work  te  done 
quietly  and  with  dignity,  and  with  respect 
for  our  fellow  man  who  may  today  need  a 
helping  hand.  Some  of  today's  regular  con- 
tributors have  been  helped  In  the  pwt,  and 
now  want  to  help  in  any  way  they  can. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  soma  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  Society.  Ma^y  years 
ago  our  men  helped  the  pastor  of  St.  Rose 
Church  In  Qlrard  to  move  two  old  buildings 
from  McDonald  to  Vienna  to  establish  the 
Chtirch  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Latere  under 
the  guidance  of  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
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In  Hubbard,  we  helped  to  remodel  an  old 
house  in  Masury  where  the  first  Masses  of 
St.  Bemadette's  Parish  were  celebrated.  After 
many  years  of  going  to  Cleveland  to  make 
weekend  retreats,  we  were  Instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Men's  Retreat  League  at  St. 
Paul's  Monastery  in  Canfleld.  where  our  Vln- 
centlan  women  worked  entire  weekends 
cooking  and  serving  the  meals.  Later,  the  re- 
treats were  transferred  to  the  beautiful  home 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Missionaries  on  Logan 
Avenue. 

One  of  our  most  recent  endeavors  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Assumption  House 
Nursing  Home  on  Chalmers  Avenue.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  to  the  PartlctUar  Council 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  by  the  late 
Bishop  Walsh  to  proceed  with  the  plans  to 
provide  housing  and  care  for  the  aged  and 
Infirm. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  our  parish  and  our 
organization — for  the  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. We  must  also  remember  the  many 
priests  aiKl  the  many  nuns,  both  the  St. 
Joseph  Sisters  and  the  Ursullnes,  who  served 
us  so  well  for  so  many  years.  They  could  be 
well  referred  to  as  "rare  Jewels  In  the  setting 
of  Catholic  action." 

Our  sincere  wish  is  that  today's  yotmg  peo- 
ple wUl  pick  up  the  torch  as  It  is  passed,  so 
that  they  may  continue  the  good  work  that 
Is  so  desperately  needed. 

Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  help  those  who 
help  the  poor  I 

The  Men  of  St.  Patrick's  Cotjncii,. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paxil  Society. 
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THE     UKRAINIAN     QUAHTERLY 
CELEBRATES  ITS  30TH  YEAR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly  is  cele- 
brating its  30th  year  of  continuous  exis- 
tence. This  is  a  solid  achievement  in 
itself  for  relatively  few  institutions,  aca- 
demic and  general  alike,  can  claim  a 
record  of  this  kind.  As  a  scholarly  jour- 
nal of  East  European  and  Asian  Affairs, 
The  Ukrainian  Quarterly  is  read  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  several  insti- 
tutes In  the  Communist  world,  such  as 
the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Science  in 
Prague,  rank  it  among  the  first  dozen  of 
American  scholarship  sources  for  Incisive 
politico-economic  analyses  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  founder  and  first  editor  was 
Dr.  Nicholas  D.  Chubaty,  an  interna- 
tionally known  scholar  and  historian, 
and  since  the  end  of  the  1950's  its  editor 
has  been  Dr.  W.  Dusknyok. 

Along  with  other  of  my  colleagues,  I 
warmly  coix^iTatulate  The  Ukrainian 
Quarterly  on  its  "30th"  and  sincerely  wish 
It  and  it?  sponsor,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  many  more 
decades  of  fruitful  accomplishment. 
FYom  its  summer  Issue  I  commend  for 
its  up-to-date  commentary  analysis  the 
section  on  "Ukrainian  in  American  and 
Foreign  Periodicals,"  prepared  and  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlnsky  of  George- 


town University,  who  Is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  journal's  board : 

UcSAOfica  IN  American  and  Foreign 
Periodicals — Part  I 
"The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism, 
Part  4,"  Testimonies,  Committee  on  Inter' 
nal    Security,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  1974 

At  a  time  when  detente  seems  to  becloud 
many  an  issue,  the  highly  responsible  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  in  the  XS&.  House 
of  Representatives  has  launched  hearings  on 
the  nature  of  detente  and  the  parallel  policies 
of  the  communist  parties  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  UB-A  Extensive  tesUmony  Is  given 
by  Charles  Pltzpatrick,  a  former  FBI  in- 
formant in  the  CPUSA,  on  the  parallel 
policies  of  the  two  communist  parties,  and  an 
equally  long  one  Is  delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  on  the  subjects  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  detente. 

Numerous  exhibits  by  both  witnesses  are 
contained  In  the  voltime.  The  PltzjMitrlck 
testimony  deals  with  many  diverse  event* 
and  occurrences  that  support  Its  overall 
thesis.  Including  the  witness'  Instruction  pe- 
riods with  high-level  CP  officials.  The  other 
testimony  is  drawn  more  along  conceptual 
lines,  and  heavy  stress  Is  placed  on  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR.  The 
witness'  characterization  of  the  USSR  as  an 
imperlum  in  Imperlo  fascinated  those  attend- 
ing the  hearing. 

The  commltee's  release  quoted  extensively 
parts  of  the  Dobriansky  testimony.  It  stated. 
"Dobriansky  recommended  a  UjB.  policy  for 
recognizing  political  and  economic  values  in 
any  trade  with  the  communist  powers.  Then, 
he  added:  "In  trade  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.SJl.,  the  Jewish  emigration  benefit  is  a 
relatively  small  one  compared  to  possible 
politico-economic  deals  Involving  the  human 
and  political  rights  of  the  numerous  captive 
non-Russian  nations  In  that  empire-state. 
The  claim  of  Interference  In  "the  domestic 
affahv  of  the  VSBJEi.'  Is  specious  from  an 
historical  viewpoint  and  on  grounds  of  the 
International  complexion  of  this  state  and 
the  International  Involvement  of  two  of  Its 
national  republics.  Also,  the  notion  that  the 
external  policies  of  any  state  can  be  viewed 
In  void  of  Its  Internal  policies  is  a  crass,  cur- 
rent myth  . .  .•  " 

"Letter  to  the  Soviet  Leaders,"  by  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn.   Sunday   Times   Weekly   Re- 
view, London,  England,  March  3,  1974 
Of  historic  moment  is  this  letter  sent  by 
the    Russian    novelist,    Alexander    Solzhen- 
itsyn, last  September  to  the  Kremlin.  Trans- 
lated and  reproduced  In  this  English  organ, 
the  letter  Is  not  In  Its  entirety  the  original 
version  that  Theodore  Shabard  referred  to  In 
his  lengthy  article  In  The  Hew  York  Times. 
Excluded  are  several  specific  sentences  call- 
ing for  the  end  of  Russian  domination  over 
the  non-HuBslan  republics  In  the  USSR. 

For  some  reason  Western  comments  on  this 
expression  and  sUnUar  ones  by  Sakharov, 
Amalrlk  and  other  Russian  dissidents  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  unprecedented  significance 
of  these  new  thoughts  in  the  Russian  part  of 
the  USSR.  Their  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Kerensky  type 
of  Russian  which  Is  usually  encountered 
among  Russian  emigres,  these  strident  voices 
call  for  the  end  of  Rtisslan  Imperlo-colonlal- 
tsm,  and  thus  the  end  of  the  USSR  Itself. 

Aside  from  calls  for  the  discarding  of  Marx- 
Ian  mythology,  the  reduction  of  Industrialism 
and  the  like,  that  for  the  surcease  of  Rus- 
sian Imperto-colonlallsm  within  the  USSR  Is 
the  most  crucial  and  all-determining  one  as 
concerns  peace  and  freedom  In  our  world. 
In  the  months  and  period  ahead  this  spectac- 
ular fact  wUl  be  extensively  elaborated  upon. 
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••  'Bourgeois'  Drugs  Hit  Socialist  States,"  an 
article  by  John  Domberg,  Washington 
Star-News,  Washington.  D.C.,  November  26, 
1973 

This  piece  is  a  most  Interesting  survey  of 
drug  addiction  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
drug  problem  appears  to  be  rampant  not  only 
In  the  so-calied  satellite  countries  but  also 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  October  1971  senior 
law  officers  from  all  the  communist  countries 
met  m  Sofia  to  coordinate  their  drives  against 
the  smuggling  and  trafficking  of  drugs. 

Regarding  the  USSR,  an  American  inter- 
ested In  the  problem  put  It  this  way.  "The 
way  they  drink,  they  don't  need  drugs  to  go 
on  a  trip."  Nevertheless,  hashish,  marijuana, 
and  other  drugs  appear  to  be  In  great  demand 
In  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
writer  carefully  points  out,  "Being  the  largest 
multinational  country  In  the  world  the  drug 
scene  In  the  Soviet  Union  differs  greatls 
from  area  to  area." 

In  Turkestan  and  other  Moelemlc  parts  of 
the  USSR  hashish  Is  a  part  of  life.  In  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  cities  three  ounces  of  mari- 
juana sell  at  about  10  rubles.  The  drug  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  most  intense  In  Georgia 
where  narcotic  penalties  are  twice  as  severe 
as  In  other  republics.  The  Soviet  law  Journal, 
Sotsialisticheskaya  Zakonost,  has  recognized 
the  problem  In  these  words,  "the  main  cause 
of  vagrancy  In  our  country  continues  to  be 
alcoholism,  but  the  use  of  narcotics  Is  a  grow- 
ing. Influential  factor." 

"The  Empire-State  of  UJ5.S.R. — Chief  Object 
of  Poltrade,"  a  testimony  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  Congressional  Record,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  April  10,  1974 
Introduced   by   Representative   Edward  J, 
Derwlnskl  of  Qllnols,  the  testimony  on  trade 
vrith  the  Soviet  Union  advances  the  witness' 
long-formulated  poltrade  policy.  Trade  pro- 
portionate to  values  of  political  concessions, 
particularly    In   the   human   rights   area,    la 
stressed  throughout.  Given  recently  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  testimony 
offers  a  concrete  package  deal,  entailing  the 
resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Churches  and  other  essential  items 
before  an  MFN  status  and  credits  are  to  be 
extended. 

In  bis  remarks,  Congre.ssman  Derwlnskl 
observes,  "The  testimony  refutes  what  the 
author  maintains  are  mythical  points  on  the 
U.S.S.R.,  presented  earlier  by  our  Secretary 
of  State.  Also,  as  an  original  advocate  of  the 
poltrade  policy,  the  witness  urges  a  redirec- 
tion of  our  economic  leverage  toward  the 
empire-state  of  the  U5.S.R.  and  its  numerous 
nations  within."  Some  of  the  Kissinger  myths 
referred  to  Involve  his  nation-state  concep- 
tion of  the  USSR,  the  prospects  of  economic 
interdependence,  and  long-run  evolution. 
"Brezhnev's  Legacy  Prom  the  Czars,"  an  arti- 
cle by  Albert  Parry.  Ttie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, New  York,  N.Y.,  October  4,  1973 
Written  by  a  professor  emeritus  of  Russian 
civilization  and  language  at  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, this  article  shows  the  legacy  left  by  the 
earlier  Czars  on  emigration  matters  but, 
more  so,  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
Red  Czars.  The  entire  rendition  bears  on  the 
emigration  issue  and  concludes  with  what 
is  In  effect  a  plea:  "Let  him  sentence  to 
death  all  those  who  wish  to  emigrate,  then 
commute  the  sentence  to  the  next  lower 
penalty — let  them  go  abroad."  This  Ls  sup- 
posed to  resolve  Brezhnev's  dilemma. 

The  dilemma  is  really  the  ruler's  fear  that, 
given  more  liberal  emigration,  too  many  sub- 
jects would  leave.  Citing  the  cases  of  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  Ivan  Turgenev  and  others  in 
the  last  century,  the  author  Indicates  a 
liberalizing  trend  right  down  to  the  Bol- 
shevik coup.  As  be  states  it,  "From  1855  on. 
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diu-lng  the  last  three  czars,  practically  any 
Russian,  high  or  low,  could  leave  his  coun- 
try."' Needless  to  say,  the  historical  condi- 
tions are  not  parallel,  and  Brezhnev's  dUem- 
ma  Is  far  graver  than  the  writer  assumes, 
especially    If    non-Russian    national    con- 
sciousness Is  taken  Into  account. 
"Byelorussian   Independence   Day,"   a  state- 
ment by  the  Honorable  William  E.  Mln- 
ahall.  Congressional  Rbcors,  Washington. 
D.C.,  March  25,  1974 

Back  In  the  mid-50's  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  instituted  the 
commemoration  of  Independence  days  of  the 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  USSR  with  the 
cooperation  of  several  Members  of  Congress. 
The  tradition  has  held  up  well,  and  on 
March  25  In  each  year  the  anniversary  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  Is  ob- 
served In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  this  statement  Congressman  Mlnshall 
raises  the  question,  "Is  it  right  for  a  coxm- 
try  blaUntly  to  abuse  and  violate  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  vrtthout  facing  re- 
prisals as  the  U.S.SJl.  has  done?"  He  then, 
in  part,  answers  It  by  stating,  "According  to 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  an  expert  on  Soviet 
affairs:  "The  cardinal  objective  of  Moscow 
and  its  syndicate  members  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  bo  the  acquisition  of  Free 
World  agreement  to  the  permanent  cap- 
tivity of  their  dominated  peoples,  but  the 
captive  nations  themselves  will  from  time  to 
time  Impress  themselves  on  Free  World  at- 
tention. If  not  on  Its  prudent  and  Insurable 
aid."  When  the  going  gets  hot  again,  as  it 
inevitably  wUl,  the  aid  wUl  be  forthcoming. 
"Ukraine,  the  Forgotten  Nation,"  an  article 
by  David  Floyd.  The  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, London,  England.  September  4,  1973 
Reprints  of  this  well-written  article  have 
been  circulating  in  many  quarters  here  and 
abroad.  The  writer  is  the  foreign  affairs  cor- 
respondent of  the  Telegraph,  and  wrote  the 
article  last  year,  following  his  visit  to  Kiev 
lor  the  International  Horse  Show.  Although 
one  may  take  issue  with  the  title  of  the  arti- 
cle, It  contains  numerous  essential  points  of 
Information  to  revive  the  memories  of  some 
and  to  acquaint  others  with  this  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  In  Eastern  Europe. 

As  the  writer  rightly  states,  "It  is  time  to 
know  a  little  more  about  a  nation  which  has 
been  almost  deprived  of  its  Identity  within 
an  empire  ruled  from  Moscow."  All  of  his 
major  points  are  poignantly  expressed  and 
reveal  a  keen  grasp  of  the  realities  persist- 
ing in  Ukraine.  For  instance,  "The  truth  in 
that  Ukraine  Is  not  Russia,  any  more  than 
France  is  England."  Russification,  the  pup- 
petry of  the  Soviet  Ukrainian  Republic  and 
other  relevant  phenomena  are  cogently  de- 
pleted. But  In  the  end.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  nation  Isn't  forgotten;  It  is  just  too  ex- 
plosive for  Western  statesmen,  such  as  we've 
had,  to  handle  in  relations  with  the  USSR. 
"Four  here  Depict  Soviet  Prison  Life,"  a  re- 
port by  Theodore  Shabad.  The  New  York 
Times,  New  York,  N.Y.,  January  28,  1974 
The  revival  of  interest  in  this  country  in 
the  Russian  concentration  camp  system  can- 
not but  aitgur  well  for  our  future  relations 
with  the  USSR.  Another  highlight  of  this 
interest  is  described  in  this  account  of  four 
former  inmates  comparing  notes  on  NBC's 
television  news  program  "Special  Edition." 
The  interview  was  actually  arranged  by  the 
editor  of  tliis  Journal,  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck. 
The  Interviewees  consisted  of  three  New 
York  residents  and  a  Los  Angeles  physician. 
One  was  Myron  Myclo,  a  Ukrainian,  who 
fought  against  the  Russians  after  World 
War  n,  was  captured  In  1947  and  spent  nine 
years  in  Russlem  camps  in  Siberia.  His  ac- 
count of  Inhuman  treatment  is  consistent 
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with  those  given  by  the  others  interviewed, 
and  certainly  with  the  mass  of  evidence  as- 
sembled twenty  years  ago  in  Congressional 
inquiries  into  Soviet  Russian  genocide  and 
domination  over  the  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  USSR. 

"Good  Speeches,  But  Who  Listens?,"  an  arti- 
cle by  John  Chamberlain.  Human  Events, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1974 
Reporting  on  the  7th  Conference  of  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League,  this  prom- 
inent columnist  waxes  somewhat  skeptical 
about  the  practical  effect  of  the  speeches 
that  were  delivered.  He  does  stress  the  fact 
that  correspondents  for  Tass  and  the  com- 
munist Daily  World  were  on  hand  for  aU  of 
them.  The  talk  by  Admiral  John  McCain,  Jr., 
former  commander-in-chief  of  U.S.  naval 
forces  In  the  Paclflc  and  Indian  Ocean*,  in- 
trigued the  correspondents  most,  if  theii 
uotetaklng  Is  any  measure  of  Interest. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  GOES  TO  A  DEFENDER 
OP  FREEDOM  AND  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  a 
Nobel  Prize  for  economics  was  awarded 
to  the  distinguished  economist,  Friedrich 
A.  Von  Hayek. 

In  his  important  work  published  in 
1944,  "The  Road  to  Serfdom,"  Hayek  ad- 
dressed himself  to  those  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  a  "middle  way"  be- 
tween socialist  planning  and  individual 
planning.  He  believed  that  freedom  and 
free  enterprise  went  hand  in  hand  and 
that  once  government  power  began  to 
grow,  tyranny  was  its  natural  result. 

Later,  he  warned  his  friends  In  Eng- 
land that  Fabian  socialism  must,  if  pur- 
sued to  logical  extremes,  lead  to  totali- 
tarian controls. 

Hayek  said  that: 

The  democratic  statesman  who  sets  out 
to  plan  economic  life  will  soon  be  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  either  as- 
sumlng  dictatorial  powers  or  abandoning  his 
plans. 

Discussing  the  career  of  Friedrich  A. 
Von  Hayek  in  an  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  John  Chamberlain,  who 
introduced  Mr.  Hayek  to  the  American 
public  with  his  foreword  ta  "The  Road 
To  Serfdom,"  writes  that: 

The  great  English  economists  were  pri- 
marily logicians,  and  Hayek,  an  admirer 
of  the  early  John  Stuart  Mill,  made  ele- 
mentary logic  the  basis  of  The  Road  to 
Serfdom.  He  begins  with  the  Incontestable 
statement  that  if  you  are  going  to  plan 
production  from  a  central  political  point,  you 
must  have  control  over  the  habits  of  con- 
sumers. Central  planning  makes  individual 
planning  hazardous  or  impossible,  If  only 
because  It  must  commandeer  space  and  raw 
materials  that  the  Individual  planner  needs 
for  his  own  aims. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  that: 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  logic  of  central 
planning.  Hayek  argues  that  the  "worst." 
under  such  au  approach,  would  get  on  top. 
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The  reason  Is  that  It  takes  a  toug^  man  to 
compel  people  to  move  by  comn]tin<>j -en- 
dowed rapid  transit  when  they  prefer  Indi- 
vidual automobiles,  or  to  accept  school  bus- 
ing across  county  lines  when  they  want  to 
see  their  children  kept  close  to  home  In 
neighborhood  schools.  The  socialist  planner 
may  begin  as  a  gentleman;  he  wUl  end  ei- 
ther by  wielding  a  club  or  giving  way  to 
someone  who  has  no  gentlemanly  oompunc- 
tlons  about  using  force  on  other  human 
beings.  Meanwhile,  the  demagogue  »rlll  move 
In  to  help  the  man  of  force.  HItlet  had  his 
Goebbels  . . ." 

Frledrlch  Von  Hayek  saw  N«zlsm  at 
close  hand  as  it  destroyed  freedom  in  his 
native  Austria.  He  has  seen  the  same 
totalitarian  forces  at  work  under  com- 
munism and  has  seen  the  tendency  to- 
ward State  power  and  State  Control 
grow  in  the  Western  world  itself. 
Through  all  of  this,  he  has  remained 
firm  in  his  commitment  to  freedtom  and 
to  his  belief  that  free  enterprise  and  oth- 
er freedoms  are  inextricably  linked. 

I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to 
Frledrlch  Von  Hayek  on  the  occ»slon  of 
this  award  and  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  article.  "The  'Unknown' 
Nobel  Prizewinner."  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  24,  18f74.  and 
Insert  It  Into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Thx  "Unknown"  Nobel  Prizewinner 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
It  was  heartening  to  learn  that  frledrlch 
A.  Von  Hayek,  who,  now  that  Ludwlg  Von 
Mlses  Is  gone.  Is  the  undisputed  head  of  the 
so-called  Austrian  School  of  econoojlcs.  had 
been  chosen  with  Gunnar  Myrdal  of!  Sweden 
to  share  this  year's  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  In 
Economic  Science.  It  was  less  heartfcnlng  to 
note  the  Incomprehension,  even  the  stupefac- 
tion, expressed  In  some  mass  media  quarters 
that  such  a  relatively  "unknown"  pjerson  as 
Hayek  could  have  been  so  honored.   : 

The  point  of  Hayek's  "obscurltyf  Is  de- 
batable—after all.  his  "The  Road  ko  Serf- 
dom." published  in  1944  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  was  a  best-seller,  running 
through  nve  editions  within  a  ye»r.  "The 
Road  to  Serfdom"  give  a  rallying  catchword 
to  antl-Keyneslans.  Ironically  reinforced  by 
John  Maynard  Keynes'  own  totally  unex- 
pected and  Inexplicable  sUtement  that  "In 
my  opinion  it  U  a  grand  book."  Keynes  not 
only  said  that,  he  also  went  on  to  profess 
that  he  found  himself  "in  agreement  with 
virtually  the  whole  of  U;  and  not  only  In 
agreement  .  .  .  but  in  deeply  moved  agree- 
ment." Meaning  that  Keynes  had  become 
antl-Keyneslan. 

But  If  Hayek,  a  defender  of  the  "01«  Whig" 
virtues  of  personal  freedom,  limited  govern- 
ment and  Individual  as  opposed  to  top-down 
central  economic  planning,  had  a  reclame  of 
a  sort  some  30  years  ago  (he's  now  75,  sUU 
vigorous  and  Incredibly  productive),  he  U 
the  first  to  lament  that,  whUe  he  has  changed 
many  an  Intellectual's  mind,  he  has  had  all 
too  little  Impact  on  events.  The  politicians  of 
the  so-caUed  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  where 
he  has  done  most  of  his  writing,  don't  know 
him;  his  warnings  about  the  Inflationary 
costs  of  state  welfarism  have  never  gotten 
through  to  the  voters,  and  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  Richard  Nixon  to  say,  when 
he  announced  that  he  had  become  a  "Keyne- 
Blan."  that  In  doing  this  he  was  forsaking  the 
wisdom  of  Frledrlch  Von  Hayek.  The  man  has 
never  had  even  an  antithesis  value  in  polit- 
ical circles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MZETINCS  ON   A   MOUNTAIN   TOP 

Hayek's  deep-grained  pessimism  about  the 
posslbUlty  that  the  Western  world  will  ever 
b«  able  to  emerge  from  the  present  infla- 
tionary crisis  without  plunging  Into  anarchy 
followed  by  dictatorship  crops  up  periodically 
at  meetings  of  the  Mont  Pelerln  Society,  a 
group  which  he,  in  company  with  a  few  Uke- 
mlnded  economists  and  political  phlloeo- 
phers,  started  back  in  1947  at  a  now 
legendary  meeting  on  top  of  a  mountain  In 
Switzerland. 

Two  years  ago  the  society,  then  holding 
Its  biannual  conference  In  Montreuz  on 
Lake  Geneva,  adjourned  briefly  to  Its  natal 
mountain  top  to  recall  the  circumstances 
of  Its  founding.  Hayek  had  made  plans  for 
the  society  even  before  World  War  II  was 
over;  his  idea  was  to  enroll  the  few  re- 
maining supporters  of  the  classical  liberal 
and  anti-statist  pbUoeophy  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury into  a  tight  band  to  combat  "the  So- 
cialists of  all  parties." 

There  weren't  many  of  the  individualist 
breed  around  in  1947.  But  a  few  continental 
figures  (Wilhelm  Roepke  of  Geneva.  Wal- 
ter Eucken  of  Germany,  Bertrand  de  Jou- 
venal  of  Prance.  Trygfve  Hoff  of  Norway) 
joined  with  Lionel  Robblns  and  John 
Jewkes  of  England  and  a  group  from 
America  that  Included  Ludwlg  Von  Mlses. 
Milton  Friedman,  George  Stlgler.  Henry 
Hazlltt.  John  Davenport.  Aaron  Director. 
Prank  Knight  and  Leonard  Read  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  what  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  called  the  John  Stuart  Mill  So- 
ciety. The  name  was  dropped  when  Leon- 
ard Read  convinced  Hayek  that  the  rela- 
tively socialistic  writings  of  Mill's  old  age 
would  be  used  to  cause  trouble  for  it. 

From  the  original  group  of  36  that  met 
at  Mont  Pelerln  In  1947,  the  Society  has  ex- 
panded to  some  300.  with  many  more  than 
that  now  clamoring  to  get  in.  Standing 
again  on  Mont  Pelerln  In  1972,  Hayek  con- 
fessed that  the  growth  in  numbers  had  not 
seemed  to  him  to  be  greatly  significant  in 
any  practical  way.  The  Western  world,  de- 
spite the  growing  disillusionment  among 
the  economists  with  government  Interven- 
tion and  ane-tunlng,  was  obviously  on  its 
merry  way  to  perdition.  So  maybe  the  time 
had  come  to  disband  the  society;  it  hadnt 
solved  the  problem  of  persuading  govern- 
ments to  do  what  must  be  done — i.e..  to 
stop  spending  beyond  their  means,  and  to 
cease  monkeying  with  the  money  supply. 

Looking  about  him.  however,  the  pessi- 
mistic Hayek  had  some  second  thoughts. 
Paced  with  ebullient  personalities  such  as 
Milton  Friedman,  he  could  only  hope  that 
somehow  the  Mont  Pelerln  Impact  on  the 
Western  InteUectuals  would  be  reflected  in 
the  life  of  nations.  Two  years  later,  at  the 
Brussels  1974  meeting,  Hayek  was  still  pes- 
simistic. But,  as  he  said  In  his  flawless 
English,  he  was  still  In  favor  of  plugging 
away. 

John  Maynard  Keynes,  whose  praise  for 
"The  Road  to  Serfdom"  Is  stUl  something 
of  a  mystery,  once  said  that  the  world  Is 
always  niled  by  the  Ideas  of  some  defunct 
economist.  Hayek  was  distinctly  not  de- 
funct In  1948  when  Ludwlg  Erhard,  a  disci- 
ple of  Mont  Pelerln  founders  Walter 
Eucken,  Wilhelm  Roepke  and  Hayek  him- 
self, rejected  the  advice  of  the  Keynesian 
interventionists  and  put  the  West  German 
economy  on  a  relatively  free  market  foot- 
ing. The  miracle  has  happened  once.  Con- 
ceivably it  can  happen  again. 

If  it  does,  it  win  be  because  Hayek's  cen- 
tral ideas  have  worked  their  way  into  an 
effective  political  movement  in  some  still  un- 
foreseen manner.  The  ideas  have  been  vari- 
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ously  stated  in  Hayek's  voluminous  works, 
which  range  from  technical  monetary  anal- 
ysis to  the  history  of  social  attitudes,  and 
from  the  tract-like  terseness  of  "The  Road 
to  Serfdom"  to  the  measured  comprehen- 
siveness of  Us  cfce/  d'oeuvre,  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  Liberty."  In  between  his  books  and 
articles  on  political  philosophy  and  economy 
Hayek  has  written  and  spoken  extensively 
on  the  pitfalls  that  lurk  In  trying  to  apply 
the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences  to  so- 
cial affairs.  In  his  view  people  axe  more  than 
statistical  entitles,  and  they  cannot  be  "en- 
gineered" as  If  they  were  so  many  pushpins 
or  buckets  of  mortar. 

Hayek  can  hold  his  o«m  In  technical  eco- 
nomics, and  it  Is  this  part  of  hU  work  that 
the  Nobel  Committee  has  specifically  hon- 
ored In  Its  award.  But  ever  since  he  saw 
Hitler  encroaching  on  his  native  Austria, 
Hayek  has  preferred  to  write  about  the 
larger  philosophical  questions  of  freedom. 
"The  Road  to  Serfdom"  addresses  Itself  to 
the  troubles  of  the  average  man  who  wants 
both  security  of  employment  and  the  right 
to  free  choice  in  the  disposal  of  his  time  and 
his  income.  Hayek  knows  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  claims  of  freedom  and  security 
begins  right  at  home  in  the  Individual  psy- 
chology. The  war  will  never  be  finally  set- 
tled, but  if  the  individual  doesn't  look  at 
certain  long-term  aspects  he  will  sell  out  his 
freedom  for  a  temporary  safety  that  cannot 
last.  Hence  the  need  for  close  rational  scru- 
tiny of  all  our  current  cliches  about  "social 
security,"  planning  and  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  be  guaranteed  not  only  a  Job  but 
protection  against  inflation  by  raises  that 
are  themselves  inflationary. 

The  great  English  economists  were  pri- 
marily logicians,  and  Hayek,  an  admirer  of 
the  early  John  Stuart  Mill,  made  elementary 
logic  the  basis  of  "The  Road  to  Serfdom." 
He  begins  with  the  Incontestable  statement 
that  If  you  are  going  to  plan  production 
from  a  central  political  point,  you  must 
have  control  over  the  habits  of  consumers. 
Central  planning  makes  individual  planning 
hazardous  or  Impossible,  if  only  because  it 
must  commandeer  space  and  raw  material 
that  the  individual  planner  needs  for  bis 
own  alms. 

Warning  his  English  friends  that  a  nice 
Fabian  socialism  must,  if  pursued  to  logical 
extrenaes.  lead  to  totalitarian  controls,  Hayek 
said  that  "the  democratic  statesman  who  sets 
out  to  plan  economic  life  will  soon  be  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  either  as- 
sximlng  dictatorial  powers  or  abandoning  his 
plans."  The  history  of  England  In  the  grip  of 
Lord  Beverldge's  "cradle-to-grave"  security 
philosophy,  and  the  tergiversations  of  Amer- 
ica as  it  has  rocked  from  New  Deal  to  Fair 
Deal  to  New  Frontier  and  on  to  the  Great 
Society,  have  borne  Hayek  out:  Both  coun- 
tries have  formed  national  plans  by  the  score, 
only  to  abandon  them  because  of  the  recal- 
citrance of  people  who  insist  on  having  their 
own  Ideas.  But  the  recurrence  of  the  plan- 
ning and  control  mania  has  kept  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  economies  from  unlocking  Individual 
energies  for  a  long  run  of  action. 

THE    "WORST"    WINS   OXTT 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  logic  of  central 
planning,  Hayek  argues  that  the  "worst."  un- 
der such  an  approach,  would  get  on  top.  The 
reason  is  that  It  takes  a  tough  man  to  com- 
pel people  to  move  by  community-endowed 
rapid  transit  when  they  prefer  Individual 
automobiles,  or  to  accept  schoolbusmg  across 
county  lines  when  they  want  to  see  their 
children  kept  close  to  home  m  neighborhood 
schools.  The  Socialist  planner  may  begin  as  a 
gentleman;  he  will  end  either  by  wielding  a 
club  or  giving  way  to  someone  who  has  no 
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gentlemanly  compunctions  about  using  force 
on  other  human  beings.  Meanwhile,  the  dem- 
agogue wUl  move  In  to  help  the  man  of  force. 
Hitler  bad  his  Goebbels:  the  Thomas  Mann* 
and  the  Stefan  and  Arnold  Swelgs  of  Ger- 
many had  to  express  themselves  abroad. 

The  stark  logic  of  "The  Road  to  Serfdom" 
has  repelled  those  who  think  there  can  be  a 
"middle  way"  between  state  planning  and  in- 
dividual planning.  Admittedly  there  have 
been  few  wholly  consistent  systems  in  world 
history.  But  It  Is  the  drift,  the  tendency,  of 
contemporary  life  that  has  bothered  Hayek. 
People  move  In  droves,  and  if  the  momentum 
toward  statlsm  becomes  too  pronounced.  It 
must  entaU  a  cost  that  Is  beyond  the  govern- 
ment's taxing  power  to  pay  for  the  ever- 
widening  projects.  A  government  whose  plan- 
ning restricts  the  scope  of  private  ingenuity 
Boon  runs  out  of  new  sources  of  tax  revenue. 
And  Hitler,  or  MuseoUnl.  or  the  colonels  of 
the  army,  move  in  as  a  result  of  the  inevi- 
table Inflationary  blow-off. 

The  temper  of  America  In  the  middle  and 
late  '40s  was  against  Hayek  because  of  New 
Deal  hangovers  and  memories  of  the  depres- 
sion. In  such  an  atmosphere.  It  was  easy  for 
the  Keynesian  university  faculties  to  Identify 
the  Hayek  position  as  extremist  Actually,  as 
Hayek  was  subsequently  to  show  In  his  mam- 
moth "The  Constitution  of  Liberty."  writ- 
ten during  his  American  sojourn  at  the  Unl- 
vervity  of  Chicago,  he  was  thoroughly  aware 
of  certain  twilight  ai  eas  that  do  not  easUy 
allow  for  free  market  solutions. 

The  book  as  a  whole  insists  that  the  rule  of 
law  should  be  the  same  for  everyone,  which 
means  that  the  state  should  not  attempt  to 
subsidize  some  people  at  the  expense  of 
otljers.  But  Hayek's  position  was  not  that  of 
»  philosophical  anarchist.  Like  Adam  Smith 
tutd  the  Old  Whigs  he  thought  government 
bad  a  duty  to  keep  the  currency  honest,  to 
provide  police  and  court  systems  necessary 
to  protect  the  individual  in  his  rights,  and 
to  make  Itself  responsible  for  public  health 
and  the  defense  of  the  realm. 

Beyond  that,  he  was  prepared  to  argue  that 
the  government  may  have  a  "safety  net" 
function  which  would  permit  some  basic 
welfare  "In  the  Interest  of  those  who  require 
protection  against  acta  of  desperation  on  the 
part  of  the  needy."  He  actually  anticipated 
the  ecologists  in  his  discussion  of  "neighbor- 
hood effects,"  saying  that  the  "close  con- 
tiguity of  city  life  Invalidates  the  assumption 
underlying  any  simple  division  of  property 
rights."  In  this  view,  antipollution  measures 
and  slum  clearaiKe  are  Justified  not  as  col- 
lectivism but  as  part  of  the  general  police 
power  needed  to  protect  some  Individuals 
from  the  effects  of  squalor  and  rot  emanat- 
ing from  the  premises  of  Irresponsible  prop- 
erty owners  next  door. 

IVV    LEAGUE     MYSTERT 

The  extreme  libertarians  part  company 
with  Hayek  on  such  things  as  a  minimum 
for  social  security  and  the  use  of  state  power 
to  deal  with  "neighborhood  effects."  Since  he 
has  not  been  an  extreme  personality,  it  is  all 
the  more  mysterious  that  Hayek,  though  he 
affected  many  people  during  his  long  stay  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  never  attracted  a 
following  In  Ivy  League  circles.  In  political 
terms,  Hayek's  positions  have  been  essen- 
tlaUy  Taf  tian.  and  it  Is  a  commentary  on  the 
American  university  world  In  general  that  It 
has  regarded  Bob  Taft  as  a  Man  of  the  Ex- 
treme Right,  not  as  a  Man  of  the  Middle  who, 
though  solicitous  for  the  poor,  still  didn't 
think  compromise  should  always  be  In  a  left 
direction. 

The  Nobel  Prize  wotild  not  be  sufficient  to 
earn  Hayek  an  appointment  at  Harvard  or 
TtJe.  assuming  he  were  still  young  enough 
to  join  an  Eastern  Establishment  facul^. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  It  should  be  enough  to  give  blm  some 
antithesis  value  In  our  inteUectual  discourse. 
The  polltlcos  know  all  about  such  New  So- 
cialists as  Kenneth  Galbralth.  Maybe  some 
of  them  will  now  be  aware  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  Old  Whig.  And,  knowing  that, 
they  might  even  be  disposed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  Old  Whig's  values,  which 
could  still  be  invoked  to  save  us  from  the 
Inflationary  blow-off  that  Hayek  fears  is  Just 
around  the  corner  In  most  of  the  nations  ol 
the  West. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Dr.  Prank  W.  Shelton. 
Jr.,  of  Cherryvale.  Kans.,  delivered  a 
notable  Memorial  Day  address  which  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Dr.  Frank  Shelton  Deltvees  Stirring 
Memorial  Dat  Address 

Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Kahler,  Memorial  Day  As- 
sociation. Fellow  Citizens:  It  is  a  privilege 
to  participate  In  these  ceremonies  today.  I 
thank  Mike  Eggleston  and  Francis  Hedge  for 
their  renditions  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  In  Flanders  Fields.  As  a  sequel  to  In 
Flanders  Fields  written  by  Lt.  Col.  McCrae. 
R.  W.  Ullard  wrote  America's  Reply. 

"Rest  ye  in  peace,  ye  Flanders  dead. 
The  fight  that  yon  so  bravely  lod 
We've  taken  up.  And  we  wlU  keep 
True  faith  with  you  who  lie  asleep 
Each  with  a  cross  to  mark  his  bed 
And  popples  blowing  overhead 
Where  onoe  his  own  life-blood  ran  red. 
Bo  let  your  rest  be  sweet  and  deep 
In  Flanders  Fields. 

"Pear  not  that  ye  have  died  for  naught. 
The  torch  ye  threw  to  us  we  caught. 
Ten  million  hands  will  hold  It  high 
And  Freedom's  light  will  never  die. 
We've  learned  the  lesson  that  ye  taught 
lu  Flanders  fields." 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  have  we  learned  the 
lesson  that  they  taught.  In  Flanders  Fields? 

We  bear  much  today  of  pride  and  impeach- 
ment. Just  who  should  be  Impeached? 
Shotildn't  It  be,  the  American  People,  for 
our  apathy,  our  fear,  our  self-saUsfactlon? 
Just  what  do  we  have  to  be  proud  of  today? 
What  are  our  accomplldiments? 

Well,  we  have  nice  homes  with  modern  ap- 
pliances for  our  ease  and  comfort.  We  have 
highways  and  cars  and  trucks,  to  speed  us 
from  point  to  point,  but  we  see  little  of  the 
beauty  or  the  scars  that  we  have  placed  upon 
QUI  countryside.  And  we  have  reached  the 
moon;  we  have  satellites;  we  have  TV  to 
bring  us  the  news  and  to  entertain  us  In 
our  homes.  Most  of  these  things,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  are  the  results  of  a  few  gifted 
people  who  have  Invented  and  developed 
them.  And,  most  of  these  things  are  super- 
ficial. 

Have  we  really  kept  faith  with  those  who 
died?  Have  we  appreciated  and  realized  the 
heritage  that  we  have — the  great  land,  the 
great  nation  that  was  banded  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  and  those  who  protected  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  land?  Are  we  aware 
that  here  In  southeast  Kansas,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  our  pioneer  forefathers 
hewed  out  a  beautiful,  productive,  progres- 
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slve  agricultural  community,  whlcb  has 
charm  and  culture — whlcb  Is  the  envy  of 
the  industrialized  communities  of  our  land? 
Today  let  us  try  to  look  through  the  eyes 
of  our  pioneer  fathers  and  those  brave  men 
who  gave  their  lives  to  protect  our  land,  and 
analyze  ourselves.  If  we  can.  What  criteria 
do  you  think  that  they  might  use  in  evalu- 
ating us  today?  I'm  sure  that  It  would  not  be 
the  fundamentals  that  go  into  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  nation.  Fundamentals  such 
as:  loyalty.  rellabUlty.  integrity,  frugality, 
bigh-standards.  law  abiding,  courage,  pro- 
ductivity, family  solidarity,  prudence,  patri- 
otism, ambition  and  others. 

Would  our  fighting  men  from  Lexington. 
Valley  Forge.  Gettysburg.  San  Juan  Hill,  The 
Argonne,  Bataan.  The  Bulge.  Iwo  Jima.  and 
hundreds  of  other  battlefields  and  frontiers, 
condone  the  Jane  Fondas  and  the  Ramsey 
Clarks?  Would  they  consider  them  to  be 
loyal,  upright,  patriotic  Anjerican  dtlzeas? 
Would  they  appreciate  o\ii  Congress  turning 
over  office  space  to  Jane  Fonda  to  propagan- 
dize for  the  benefit  of  our  enemies?  And 
what  would  they  ttonk  of  the  proposed  am- 
nesty of  the  cowardly  draft-c^pdgers,  the  de- 
serters, and  the  mutineers? 

Looking  at  their  standards  of  law  abiding, 
what  about  the  demagogue-led  mobs  that 
for  the  past  few  years  have  burned  down  our 
cities,  have  looted;  the  crime  on  the  streets; 
the  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  this  nation 
and  Its  populace?  Even  in  our  national  Capi- 
tal, thee  hierarchy  held  back  the  NaUoi»*l 
Guard  and  police  and  prevented  them  from 
quelling  the  mob  and  the  looting — for  that 
matter  they  even  helped  them. 

Also,  I  imagine  that  they  would  have  been 
amazed  and  shocked  to  see  mobs  led,  not 
Just  by  the  demagogues,  but  by  preachers, 
nuns,  priests,  professors — taking  our  halls 
of  the  Leglslaturee,  otir  Capitols  in  the 
States  and  many  other  governmental  facili- 
ties, and  lying  down  in  the  streets  and  dis- 
rupting the  entire  economy  ol  many  cities. 
Jt«Bt  what  would  the  Bataan  Marchers 
think  of  our  present  day  armed  services? 
Would  they  consider  ttem  flghtlng-ready  In 
their  playground  bases,  with  permissive- 
ness, lack  of  Qlsclpllne,  and  misuse  of  gov- 
ernment facilities? 

Our  forefathers  were  Imbued  with  Integ- 
rity. Their  words  were  their  bonds.  Today 
we  find  crookedness,  self -privilege,  Incompe- 
tence In  the  highest  places  In  our  govern- 
ment, in  our  big  corporations.  In  our  big 
unions.  In  our  big  educational  organiza- 
tions— using  these  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  power.  Is  this  what 
our  forefathers  envisioned? 

They  certainly  were  frugal  people,  those 
people  who  developed  our  land.  Can  we  point 
with  pride  to  the  waste,  destruction,  the  giv- 
ing away  of  otir  natural  resources,  ttoe  scar- 
ring of  our  countryside,  the  turning  of  a 
land-of-plenty  into  a  have  not  land? 

They  had  very  high  standards,  both  In  their 
families  and  in  their  communities.  Would 
they  approve  of  law  breaking  teachers,  picket- 
ing for  extra  dollars  rather  than  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children?  What  about  cheating  as 
a  way  of  life?  Disoourtesy,  permissiveness. 
di6resp>ect,  slovenliness?  PhD's  purchasr-ci 
like  writing  paper? 

I  doubt  that  our  forefathers  would  appreci- 
ate our  co-ed  dorms  with  their  open  sexual, 
drug  addiction,  drvmken  atmospheres.  And, 
professors  drav^ng  exorbitant  salaries,  with 
no  assignments.  And,  administrators  build- 
ing their  bureaucracies  and  their  costs  and 
their  power. 

Courage.  We've  seen  courage  In  the  recent 
past.  The  boys  from  the  farms  and  from 
the  worktops,  who  became  parts  of  oiu- 
police  forces  and  our  National  Quards,  have 
been  called  up  to  quell  mobs,  to  protect  pub- 
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lie  property  and  the  persons  of  our  people. 
And,  what  waa  the  thanks  that  they  received 
for  this?  Well  let's  look  at  Kent  State.  There 
the  militant  moba  practically  destroyed  the 
town,  burned  down  the  ROTC  building,  re- 
fused to  disperse,  got  out  of  hand  to  a  point 
where  the  police,  the  sheriffs  and  the  state 
patrol  could  not  handle  them,  and  these  boys 
were  called  in  from  the  farms  in  the  National 
Guard  to  try  to  bring  order.  They  were 
cursed,  and  stoned,  and  clubbed,  and  finally 
some  of  them  shot  Into  the  mob  for  self- 
protection.  Who  was  indicted?  The  National 
Guardsmen.  And.  we  wonder  why  it  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  get  our  young  people  to  Join  the  police 
and  national  guard  for  the  protection  of  our 
society. 

George  Washington.  In  his  farewell  address, 
admonished  the  people  of  this  Nation  not 
to  enter  into  permanent  foreign  alliances 
and  not  to  have  favored  nations.  Those  in 
conunand  of  our  Nation  have  disregarded  for 
many  years  the  admonishments  of  our  first 
Father.  Therefore  we  lost  thousands  of  good 
men  in  World  War  I  and  World  11;  and  now 
misguided  people  have  us  on  the  verge  of 
World  War  IH.  protecting  a  favored  nation 
and  meddling  in  foreign  affairs — creating  in- 
flation here  at  home  that  is  on  the  verge  of 
destroying  this  nation.  Those  same  people 
have  the  effrontery  to  attempt  to  give  away 
by  document  our  sovereign  rights  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  They  cancel  billions  of  dollars  of 
indebtedness  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  nation. 
Also,  they  have  given  away  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  our  foodstuffs,  causing 
further  Inflation  and  placing  thousands  of 
our  elderly  people  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  some  of  them  actually  starving  today. 

If  there  was  any  characteristic  of  our  fore- 
fathers that  we  can  remember,  it  would  be 
prudence.  Politicians  today  are,  and  have 
been  for  years,  nurturing  able-bodied  people 
on  welfare,  where  they  multiply  generation 
after  generation.  We  spend  more  per  person 
babysitting  incompetents  than  we  do  edu- 
cating the  gifted.  We  spend  millions  of  hours 
and  tremendous  quantities  of  our  scarce  fuel 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  false  soclalistici  theo- 
ries of  those  who  would  protect  and  jtry  to 
overcome  the  inferiority  complexes  a;^d  In- 
adequacies of  some  of  our  people.        |_ 

Yes.  we  have  been  very  delinquent  |n  ad- 
ministering our  trust  and  our  legacy  iwhlch 
was  handed  to  us  by  our  Forefathers  ai^  pro- 
tected by  thousands  of  dead,  some  oftwhom 
are  lying  here  today.  | 

Yes,  I  say  to  you  we  have  not  kepi  faith 
with  the  dead.  | 

May  I  presume  to  amplify  those'  great 
words  of  Lincoln  In  his  Gettysburg  A«|<lress: 

That  we  here  highly  resolve  that'  these 
dead  and  our  pioneer  Forefathers  sh^ll  not 
have  died  and  labored  in  vain — that  this  na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
character  and  freedom — and  that  thl»  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  tor  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  eaiTth. 

I  thank  you. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS  OF 
GREATER   PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
stories  from  around  the  world  of  hatred 
and  violence  between  people  of  different 
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races,  religions,  or  nationalities.  Even  in 
our  own  country,  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
equal  Justice,  the  ugly  face  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice  has  not  been  eradicated. 

One  of  the  great  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  promoting  understanding  and 
brotherhood  in  this  country  is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  John 
Elliott  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  term  as  regional  cochalrman 
of  the  NCCJ.  He  spoke  recently  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  area 
chapter  of  that  organization  and  caUed 
upon  his  listeners  to  rededlcate  them- 
selves to  the  ideas  of  peace,  decency,  hope 
and  brotherhood.  In  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Elliott's  address  deserves  a  wider  au- 
dience, I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Remarks  of  John  M.  Elliott 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  NCCJ  Is  an  orga- 
nization of  vast  hope  and  potential.  Con- 
ceived in  the  1920*8  to  combat  white  sheets, 
black  balls,  boycotts,  and  burning  crosses — 
NCCJ  has  endowed  6  decades  with  increasing 
vitality,  equality  and  decency. 

However,  NCCJ  like  all  institutions  is  only 
human.  We  are  up  and  we  are  down.  I  think 
we  have  challenged  most  of  the  distinguished 
Individuals  and  institutions  here  tonight — 
and  ijeyond — to  find  their  better  selves,  their 
best  dimensions. 

Tomorrow  tragically  denominates  oxir  com- 
mon frailty  and  common  loss.  It  Is  the  11th 
Anniversary  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
He  was  a  man  who  urged  us  to  "not  be  blind 
to  our  differences — but  to  also  direct  atten- 
tion to  our  common  interests  and  the  means 
by  which  those  differences  can  be  resolved." 
Kennedy  said  "If  we  cannot  end  our  dif- 
ferences at  least  we  can  help  make  the  world 
safe  for  diversity." 

And  how  has  our  troubled  world  responded 
to  this  mandate.  This  very  week  the  state 
legislature  cut  migrant  workers  from  the 
protection  of  Pennsylvania's  minimum  wage 
law — Arab  guerillas  kill  Jews;  Blacks  and 
whites  clash;  Catholics,  Jews,  women  and 
blacks  are  fashionably  tolerated,  but  largely 
without  real  power.  In  large  corporations, 
law  firms,  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
and  the  middle  class — black  and  white — con- 
tinues to  pay  the  bills. 

We  must  all  become  increasingly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  little  guy — to  the  middle 
American — who  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
civilization.  We  won't  find  many  of  them 
here  tonight.  They  couldn't  afford  the  $126 
for  a  ticket.  Yet  they  are  increasingly  con- 
fronted by  the  harsh  realities  of  inflation. 
Job  insecurity,  mugging,  and  other  escalat- 
ing and  confusing  vicissitudes  of  urban 
existence.  Make  no  mistake,  whether  you  go 
home  tonight  to  the  Northeast  or  Berwyn — 
to  West  Philadelphia  or  Jenkintown — we  are 
an  economic  and  social  whole. 

NCCJ  has  tried.  Whether  or  not  it  wUl 
prevail  depends  on  you.  Our  brotherhood 
week  program  brought  together  250  urban- 
suburban  young  people — many  of  whom 
hadn't  seriously  encountered  the  cultural, 
economic,  religious,  ethnic  and  racial  plu- 
ralism of  our  great  city.  NCCJ's  interfalth 
clergy  programa  have  also  underscored  the 
common  cause  of  our  region's  clergymen. 
NCCJ  is  concerned  with  Job  and  educational 
opportunity;  with  the  effective  delivery  of 
health  and  housing  services;  with  Jobe  for 
ex-cons;  and  with  fair  play  and  decency  for 
all.  We  personally  but  respectfully  challenge 
you  to  daUy  bring  these  virtues  home  to  your 
respective  institutions  and  careers. 

In  his  Profiles  in  Courage  President  Ken- 
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nedy  noted  that  "The  courage  of  life  is  often 
a  less  dramatic  spectacle  thtui  the  courage 
of  a  grand  moment."  In  o\ir  daily,  unspec- 
tacular rounds  we  must  courageously  con- 
front and  defeat  the  ugly  spectres  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  crypto-anti-semitism;  of 
tlie  fashionable  "Intellectual"  tendency  to 
scapegoat  urban  Catholics  and  the  parochial 
school  system — a  pillar  of  hard  earned 
achievement  and  vital  pluralism  in  our  urban 
areas;  and  the  contrived  and  vicious  myth  of 
the  black  welfare  hustler.  We  must  instead 
ventilate  stereotypes  and  educate  fears  to 
achieve  the  Just  and  true  society  of  human 
beings  for  which  this  nation  was  forged. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  meaningful  3  year  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  Catholic  co-chairman 
of  this  significant  human  organization.  My 
successor  is  Judge  Joseph  R.  Glancey,  a  man 
of  distinguished  accomplishment  and  broad 
vision  with  whom  I  am  honored  to  serve. 

I  hope  that  all  of  this  region's  tomorrows 
are  enhanced  by  the  best  aspects  of  our  col- 
lective hopes  and  aspirations.  If  our  country 
is  devoid  of  hope  and  vigor;  If  our  homes  are 
inadequate;  if  our  Jobs  are  boring  and  rote; 
if  oxir  schools  fall  to  educate  and  excite  our 
children — then  surely  the  next  generation 
will  harvest  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  ineptitude 
and  Indifference.  Let  us  seize  the  high 
ground.  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
original  goals  of  NCCJ.  Those  pioneers  of 
conscience  and  human  decency — Al  Smith, 
Bernard  Baruch  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes — 
did  not  promise  NCCJ  ease;  did  not  promise 
NCCJ  comfort,  but  challenged  NCCJ  to  be- 
lieve that  the  future  is  not  a  gift  but  an 
acliievement.  The  careers  of  our  honorees 
tonight — Thacher  Longstreth,  Reverend 
Henry  H.  Nichols  and  Lesslng  J.  Rosenwald — 
have  vindicated  the  best  aspects  of  NCCJ's 
mandate  to  advance  brotherhood  and  under- 
standing. Let  UB  all  together  achieve  peace, 
decency,  hope  and  brotherhood.  Thank  you. 


RKMARKS  at  ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE  DINNER 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
highly  honored  recently  when  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  We.stern  New 
York  pre.'iented  me  with  a  plaque  for 
"commitment  and  concern  for  human 
values"  during  my  congressional  career. 

The  league's  annual  dinner  meeting 
was  held  November  21,  and  also  honored 
outgoing  and  Incoming  ofiQcers.  Outgo- 
ing officers  included  regional  board 
chaii'man,  Samuel  J.  Weinstein;  chair- 
man, Buffalo  executive  committee,  Eu- 
gene M.  Warner;  chairman.  Society  of 
Fellows.  Edwin  Polokoff;  honorary 
chairman,  Society  of  Fellows,  Meyer  A. 
Kahn;  Treasurer  Robert  C.  Hayman: 
chairman,  officers  cabinet.  Joseph  N. 
Desmon:  and  National  Commissioner 
Lester  Gross. 

Installed  as  new  officers  were  chair- 
man, Anti-Defamation  League.  Society 
of  Fellows,  Nathan  Henderson;  chair- 
man, regional  board.  Donald  S.  Day; 
chairman.  Buffalo  executive  committee, 
Gordon  R.  Gross;  chairman,  officers 
cabinet,  Edwin  Polokoff;  Treasurer  Eu- 
gene M.  Setel;  and  chairman,  former 
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officers    advisory    council,    Eugene    M. 
Warner. 

Mrs.  Dulskl  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  and  good  fellowship  of 
the  evening,  and  want  to  commend  the 
dinner  chairman.  Mr.  Leonard  Roch- 
warger,  as  well  as  national  director  of 
leadership  for  ADL,  Abraham  Foxman, 
who  gave  a  most  Inspiring  address. 

The  Anti- Defamation  League  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  useful  organiza- 
tions In  our  country.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert ray  remarks  to  the  membership 
when  I  received  the  award : 
Remarks 
(By  CongreaBzaan  Dulskj) 

Tbto  award  from  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  la  moet  gratefully  accepted,  particu- 
larly now  that  my  Congressional  career  Is 
drawing  to  a  clo«e.  Through  my  years  of  pub- 
lic service  on  local  and  national  levels  there 
have  been  no  greater  positive  Influences  on 
b\unan  rights  legisUtion  than  those  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  and  ADL. 

Prom  it«  small  defensive  l>eglnnlngB  in 
1913,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  has 
evolved  into  a  widely  respected,  reputable 
organteation  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
Justice  and  dignity  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  triumphs  and 
disappointments  of  the  last  80  years.  You 
are  even  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  educa- 
tional policies  you  pursued  for  recognition  of 
the  worth  of  all  mankind:  of  the  quick  and 
unstinting  help  you  ga»e  to  needy  individuals 
and  struggling  nations;  and  of  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  ignorance, 
hatred,  and  dtscrlmlnatton.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  these  things,  but  I  do 
want,  from  my  personal  experience,  to  com- 
mend you  for  untiring,  productive  sponsoring 
of  legislation  to  correct  bases  of  inequity. 

Landmark  laws  which  open  the  doors  to 
fuU  membership  In  our  society  few  all  mi- 
norities might  never  have  been  enacted  with- 
out the  carefully  researched,  active  efforts 
of  ADL. 

The  long-disputed  question  of  freedom  of 
emigration  for  Soviet  Jews  appears  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  successful  compromise,  through 
combined  legislative  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sures, but  the  outcome  might  have  been  far 
different  without  ADL. 

The  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  have 
undergone  incredible  changes  since  Blgmund 
Livingston  established  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  to  focus  defense  of  the  Jewish  name, 
and  from  our  vantage  point  in  1974.  It  must 
be  said  that  most  of  the  changes  have  been 
for  the  better. 

The  work  of  ADL  is  not  yet  done,  by  any 
means,  and  may  not  be  In  our  lifetime.  But  I 
am  confident  that  it  will  go  forward  in  the 
same  reasonable.  Just,  peaceful,  effective 
manner,  and  that  progress  will  continue. 

I  am  very  gratified  by  your  according  me 
this  honor  tonight.  I  am  both  proud  and 
appreciative  of  the  opportunities  I  have 
had  to  work  for  our  common  objectives. 
Thank  you — and  shalom. 


WYOMING      MOURNS      DEATH      OF 
JUSTICE  McINTYRE 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOlfINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.    RONCALIO    of    Wyoming.    Mr. 
Speaker,     my     dear     friend     and     a 
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former  Member  of  Congress  from  Wyom- 
ing Supreme  Court  died  last  week  in 
Cheyenne,  less  than  3  weeks  short  of 
his  70th  birthday  and  his  scheduled 
retirement. 

A  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
since  1961.  Mclntyre  had  served  as  Its 
chief  jusUce  In  1971  and  1972.  A  col- 
league who  had  served  with  Justice 
Mclntyre  throughout  the  latter's  tenure 
on  the  bench.  Chief  Justice'Glenn  Parker 
remembered  Mclntyre  as  "a  dedicated, 
conscientious  and  able  jurist  who  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  Judiciary  and 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  His  death  leaves 
a  void  in  our  political  system." 

A  native  of  Oklahoma.  Mclntyre  re- 
ceived his  elementary  school  education 
at  Ramona.  Okla.,  and  graduated  from 
high  school  at  Tulsa. 

In  the  early  1920's.  his  family  moved 
to  Boulder.  Colo.,  where  Mclntyre  en- 
tered the  University  of  Colorado  and 
where  he  received  his  law  degree  In 
1928. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  In  Wyoming  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Glenrock.  Two  years  later  he 
moved  to  Douglas  where  he  was  elected 
coimty  and  prosecuting  attorney  in 
1932. 

In  1936  he  was  appointed  a  special 
attorney  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington  and  2  years  later 
waf  named  an  associate  attorney  In  the 
solicitor's  office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  1939  he  returned  to  Douglas  where 
he  resiuned  his  law  practice  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  to  the  77th 
Congress  as  a  Democrat  where  he  served 
one  term. 

Justice  Mclntyre  entered  the  Army  in 
1943  and  served  as  a  staff  sergeant  In 
headquarters  battery  of  the  616th  Field 
Artillery.  He  was  decorated  with 
FrEmce's  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Upon  his  return  to  Wyoming  he  was 
elected  State  auditor  and  in  1950,  he 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor.  In  1960.  he  was  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Court  where  he  served  contin- 
uously until  his  death. 

Besides  his  service  on  the  court.  Jus- 
tice Mclntyre  also  had  been  district 
chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ixings 
Peak  Council's  governing  board.  He  was 
a  recipient  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  SUver 
Beaver  Award  for  his  contributions  to 
that  organization. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Cheyenne 
and  a  board  member  at  both  the  local 
and  regional  levels.  In  1963.  1967,  and 
1970,  he  was  a  member  of  the  awards 
Jury  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa. 

Justice  Mclntyre  Is  survived  by  his 
wife  Pern,  four  sons.  Joe  of  Brookeville, 
Md.;  Donald,  of  Phoenix;  Darel,  of 
Scottsdale,  and  John,  also  of  Phoenix, 
and  12  grandchildren,  as  well  as  four 
sisters  and  a  brother. 
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AD  COUNCIL  AND  WIN   CAMPAIGN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  MKW  TOIX 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  29 
Members  of  C<Migress  are  joining  me  to- 
day in  writing  to  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  to  protest  its  involvement  in 
producing  propaganda  materials  de- 
signed to  rally  the  country  behind  the 
President's  WIN  anti-infiaUon  cam- 
paign. In  addition,  we  are  writing  to  the 
presidents  of  the  three  major  networks 
advising  them  of  the  controversialty  of 
the  WIN  program  and  their  obligations 
under  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's 'fairness  doctrine"  to  present 
the  other  side  of  this  important  issue. 

As  legislators  who  share  responsibility 
with  the  executive  branch  for  forging 
solutions,  we  are  deeply  concerned  alwut 
the  Nation's  economic  woes.  However, 
unlike  the  President,  we  are  aware  that 
wishful  thinking  and  WIN  buttons  are 
extremely  dangerous  because  they  paper 
over  eeiious  economic  problems  rather 
than  working  to  solve  them. 

Members  of  Congress  signing  the  let- 
ters are: 

List  or  m»'""t^s   Sicnimc  Icttebs 

Seikator  George  McCovem  of  South  Da- 
kota, Senator  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  of  1111- 
nols,  Bella  Ataug  of  New  York.  Herman 
Badlllo  of  New  York.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
of  California.  John  Conyers,  Jr.  of  Michigan, 
Domlnick  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Ronald 
V.  I3ellums  of  CaUfomla. 

Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Maasachnsette,  Don 
Edwards  of  California,  Joshua  Eilberg  of 
Pennsylvania,  Donald  UL.  Fraser  of  Minne- 
sota, Richard  H.  Pultoc  of  Tennessee,  Michael 
Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins  of  California. 

Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl  of  New  Jersey,  Edward  I.  Koch  of 
New  York.  Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington,  Par- 
ren  J.  MltcheU  of  Maryland.  Charles  B.  Ran- 
gel  of  New  York.  Henry  8.  Reuss  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York.  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder  of  Colorsulo,  Louis  Stokes 
of  Ohio.  John  F.  Selberllng  of  Ohio,  Fortney 
(Pete)  Stark  of  California.  Robert  O.  TVer- 
nan  of  Rhode  Island.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  of 
California.  Andrew  Young  of  Georgia. 

The  FCC's  fairness  doctrine  mandates 
that  all  sides  of  controversial  issues  of 
public  importance  be  aired.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  President's  WIN  pro- 
gram Is  controversial;  It  has  even  been 
heavily  criticized  by  members  of  the 
President's  own  party. 

Each  network  claims  to  have  a  policy 
against  carrying  spot  announcements 
dealing  with  controversial  matters.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  that  policy  in 
general.  It  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  waive  it  for  a  campaign  whicii  takes 
the  President's  perspective  on  a  question 
as  profoundly  and  politically  controver- 
sial as  the  Nation's  economic  tnflaticHi 
and  recession. 

If  the  networks  do  elect  to  carry  the 
WIN  spots,  we  expect  them  to  honor 
their  falmesfi  doctrine  obligations  by 
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providing  free  tlnie  for  the  presentation 
of  contrasting  viewpoints,  and  I  for  one 
am  prepared  to  litigate  to  assure  that 
they  do. 

WIN  Is  a  partisan  program  which  does 
not  belong  in  free  public  service  air  time 
and  space.  But  our  concern  over  the  Ad 
CoimcU's  efforts  to  blanket  the  Nation 
with  WIN  bumper  stickers,  buttons, 
decals,  and  slick  radio,  television,  and 
print  ads  transcends  mere  partisanship. 
The  President  can  commandeer  free 
radio  and  television  time  almost  at  will 
and  he  already  has  done  so  on  October 
15  to  gain  exposure  for  the  then  "opera- 
tive" version  of  WIN.  Now  he  Is  using  the 
Ad  Coimcll — which  brings  together  big 
business^  the  big  advertising  agencies, 
and  the  major  print  and  broadcast  media 
interests — to  drum  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  free  pubUc  service  time 
and  space  for  WIN. 

The  entire  WIN  propaganda  cam- 
paign being  put  together  by  the  Ad 
Council  is  designed  to  delude  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  believing  that  the  Presi- 
dent really  has  a  program  to  control  in- 
flation and  that  the  administration  is 
truly  committed  to  solutions  in  whlcli 
the  public  will  be  participants,  not  vic- 
tims. However,  our  opinion  as  well  as 
that  of  economists  and  Journalists  of  all 
political  persuasions,  is  that  WIN  is  a 
cruel  hoax,  that  it  is  not  a  program  but 
a  liollow  hope,  that  it  will  do  no  more 
for  hard-prossed  consumers  and  workers 
who  are  being  laid  off  in  rising  numbers, 
not  to  mention  persons  living  on  fixed 
incomes  and  the  poor,  than  give  them 
promises  to  eat. 

The  Ad  Council's  WIN  campaign 
poses  extreme  danger  to  the  notion  of  a 
press  which  is  truly  free  from  govern- 
mental control.  On  his  Citizens  Action 
Committee  to  Fight  Inflation,  President 
Ford  brought  together  the  president  of 
the  Ad  Council,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
president  of  the  American  New.-^paper 
Publishers  Association,  and  the  former 
president  of  CBS.  When  the  mass  media 
of  tills  Nation  can  be  put  on  the  Presi- 
dent's team  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying 
the  public  on  the  most  controversial  and 
important  question  facing  Americans 
today,  the  term  "free  press"  rings  hollow 
indeed. 

The  country  caruiot  afford  this  type  of 
press  coziness  with  the  President  any 
more  than  it  can  afford  the  skyrocketing 
prices  which  WIN  is  hoping  will  some- 
how go  away. 

The  text  of  our  letters  to  the  Ad  Coun- 
cil and  the  networks  follows : 

Letter  to  Aovebtisinc  Council 
We  are  writing  to  protest  the  Advertising 
Council  s  efforts  to  promote  President  Ford's 
"WIN"  antl-lnflatlon  program,  efforts  which 
you  state  wlU  constitute  an  "over-all  cam- 
paign to  rally  the  country  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's measures"  {Advertising  Age.  October 
7,  1974) .  As  legislators  deeply  concerned  with 
effectively  combating  the  nation's  economic 
woes,  we  are  disturbed  that  the  Ad  Council 
la  serving  as  a  propaganda  vehicle  for  a 
partisan  scheme  which  the  New  York  Times 
deems  so  vacuovis  "that  Congre.°i  will  have  to 
step  Into  the  void  Mr.  Ford  has  left  In  his 
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program   for  fighting   Inflation"    (Editorial, 
November  11,  1974). 

It  Is  improper  for  the  Ad  Council,  a  tax 
exempt  organization  which  brings  together 
big  business,  the  big  m«dla,  and  th»  big 
advertising  agencies,  to  become  involved  In 
partisan  politics  on  a  bui-nlng  public  issue. 
However,  the  •anseemly  becomes  the  fraudu- 
lent when  viewed  in  light  of  the  Council's 
by-laws,  which  state  that  you  will  "accept  no 
subsidy  from  Ooverument  and  (will)  remain 
independent  of  it"  and  will  "remain  non- 
partisan and  non-political." 

We  are  especially  disturbed  that  while  the 
Ad  Council  contends  It  seeks  to  avoid  taking 
sides  on  controversial  issues  it  is  now  propa- 
gandizing one  side  of  the  biggest  controversy 
In  America  today.  We  do  not  feel  that  a 
viewpoint  should  be  denied  Council  service 
simply  because  It  is  controversial — Indeed 
many  important  voices  on  controversial  Is- 
sues do  not  reach  the  public  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  type  of  professional  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Council.  However,  for 
the  Council  to  waive  its  non-controversiallty 
rule  only  for  the  President  in  the  case  of  a 
highly  partisan  as  well  as  vital  public  Issue, 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Council's  by-laws. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  daily  newspapers 
reveals  that  Mr.  Ford's  so-called  "WIN"  cam- 
paign Is  Immensely  controversial.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  (D.  Wash.)  labelled  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  impose  meaningful  controls 
on  energy  use  "frankly  indefensible"  (Wash- 
ington Post.  October  11,  1974);  Patrick  Gor- 
man of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
states  that  Mr.  Ford  "made  promises  to  every 
segment  In  the  country,  but  the  little  he 
did  was  all  for  big  business"  (Wall  Street 
Journal.  October  8,  1974;  compare  "Business 
sees  no  ill  effects  from  Ford  antl-lnflatlon 
plan."  Advertising  Age,  October  21,  1974); 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D.  Mont.)  labelled 
the  Ford  program  a  continuation  of  the 
Nixon  economic  scheme  which  has  "long 
proved  to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency" (New  York  Times,  October  16,  1974); 
and  Professor  Walter  Heller,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
stated  that  he  would  give  Mr.  Ford's  program 
a  "D"  (jrade  {New  York  Times,  October  9. 
1974).  Even  members  of  the  F^esldent's  own 
party  have  strenuously  objected  to  parts  of 
the  "WIN"  program.  Senator  Richard 
Schwelker  (R.  Pa.)  called  the  proposed  6';P> 
tax  surcharge  "a  travesty"  and  even  con- 
servative Representative  Joel  BroyhlU  (R. 
Va.)  stated  that  he  was  "not  going  to  sit  still 
any  longer  for  efforts  to  get  more  tax  blood 
out  of  the  so-called  middle  earners"  {New 
York  Times,  October  9,  1974) . 

Moreover,  we  have  learned  from  both 
White  House  and  Ad  Council  sources  that 
the  WIN  materials  being  produced  by  the 
Ad  Coxuicil  will  be  based  on  President  Ford's 
October  15th  speech  before  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
extreme  controversiallty  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  that  speech  is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  network  (NBC)  gave  Sena- 
tor Edmund  Muskle,  as  representative  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  free  airtime  to  respond. 
Senator  Muskle  "struck  a  recurrent  theme 
among  Democrats — that  President  Ford's 
voluntary  program,  coupled  with  tax  In- 
creases, won't  solve  problems  of  inflation 
and  recession."  {Washington  Post,  Octber  23, 
1974). 

We  are  also  disturbed  by  the  Ad  Council's 
role  prior  to  the  October  8,  1974  speech  which 
unveiled  Mr.  Fords  program  to  "WIN"  the 
war  against  Inflation.  You  are  quoted  as  tell- 
ing the  President  on  September  27th  that  the 
Ad  Council  would  "assist  In  any  way  possi- 
ble." {New  York  Times,  October  9,  1974).  Ap- 
parently working  closely  with  the  White 
House,  you  went  to  work  immediatelr;    by 
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October  9th  the  Coimcll  had  lined  up  a  major 
agency.  Benton  &  Bowles,  to  handle  the 
"WIN"  campaign,  and  you  personally  were 
named  by  Mr.  Ford  to  the  Citizen's  Action 
Committee  to  Fight  Inflation,  along  with 
.several  persons  with  strong  media  ties: 
Frank  Stanton,  former  president  of  C3.S.; 
Vincent  Wasllewskl,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Broadcasters;  and  Stanford 
Smith,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  With  such  an  align- 
ment of  media  Interests  working  for  the 
President,  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
press  which  Is  truly  free  from  government 
influence  seems  to  ring  hollow. 

Our  concern  is  that  the  Ad  Council's  "WIN" 
campaign,  with  Its  combination  of  buttons, 
bumper  stickers,  decals  and  posters,  along 
with  the  type  of  slick  media  advertising  for 
which  the  Council  Is  famous,  will  have  sev- 
eral undesirable  consequences:  (1)  It  may 
persuade  many  citizens  that  the  nation 
should,  in  fact,  rally  behind  Mr.  Ford's  pro- 
gram, rather  than  seeking  other  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  combat  Inflation;  (2)  by  placing 
primary  responsibility  for  battling  Inflation 
on  the  consumer,  rather  than  on  special  in- 
terests like  those  Industries  which  raise 
prices  In  the  face  of  declining  demand,  the 
"WIN"  campaign  may  divert  public  attention 
away  from  many  of  the  real  causes  of  In- 
flation; (3)  it  will  distort  the  national  debate 
no  pressing  economic  matters  by  giving  enor- 
mous publicity  as  well  as  support  to  the 
President's  program  while  monopolizing  free 
"public  service"  time  and  space;  (4)  It  will 
afford  no  exposure  to  the  views  of  legisla- 
tors like  ourselves,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent's indecisive  program  has  placed  the  prl- 
m(U7  responsibility  for  fighting  Inflation  on 
the  Congress;  (6)  it  makes  the  Ad  Council 
a  partisan  propaganda  arm  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  plain  violation  of  the  Council's 
by-laws  and  at  the  expense  of  the  basic  First 
Amendment  notion  that  America's  press 
must  be  free  from  government  Influence  so 
that  it  will  expose  the  public  fully  and  fairly 
to  all  sides  of  the  Important  public  Issues. 

We  realize  that  the  Ad  Council  has  over  the 
years  served  increasingly  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernniexifs  free  advertising  agency.  Many 
Council  campaigns — like  Smokey  the  Bear, 
Help  Prevent  Crime  (by  locking  your  car), 
MESBIC  and  Food.  Nutrition  and  Health  (co- 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  and  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America) — have  a  tendency  to 
paper  over  ineffective  governmental  action 
In  dealing  with  root  social  problems.  This 
type  of  bland  political  public  relations  should 
be  stopped.  However,  the  "WIN"  campaign  is 
far  worse,  both  In  degree  and  In  kind:  tlie 
Issue  Is  probably  the  most  lmf>ortant  and 
controversial  in  America  today  and  the  pub- 
lic must  be  protected  from  propaganda  which 
travels  under  the  guise  of  non-partisan,  non- 
political  public  service  advertising. 

We  have  written  to  the  presidents  of  the 
major  networks  indicating  our  Intention  to 
demand  that  they  afford  response  time  under 
the  P.C.C.'s  fairness  doctrine  If  they  carry 
any  "WIN"  materials.  We  protest  your  con- 
tinued efforts  on  behalf  of  the  "WIN"  pro- 
gram, which  we  regard  as  a  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  Ad  Council's  tax-deductible  status  and 
the  notion  of  public  service  and  urge  that 
the  Council  withdraw  from  the  campaign. 

We  would  appreciate  your  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  look  forward  to  a 
prompt  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Members  of  Conckess. 


Letter  to  Network  Prestdemts 
Dfar  Network  PBESmENT:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  (Members  of  Congress)  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  potential  fairness  doctrine 
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problem.  The  enclosed  letter  from  the  legis- 
lators to  Mr.  Robert  Keim,  President  of  the 
Advertising  CouncU,  Inc.,  is  self-explanatory; 
it  makes  clear  that  the  "WIN "  spot  an- 
nouncements being  prepared  by  the  CouncU 
address  one  side  of  a  highly  controversial  is- 
sue of  public  importance — to  wit,  what  ac- 
tions the  federal  government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  take  to  curb  the  nation's 
dangerous  inflation  and  related  recession.  The 
WIN  campaign  presents  President  Ford's 
viewpoint  or.  that  question. 

We  would  expect  (network)  to  refrain  from 
carrying  any  of  the  WIN  spots  as  public  serv- 
ice announcements  (PSAs),  In  accordance 
with  its  "policy"  against  carrying  spot  an- 
nouncements dealing  with  controversial  mat- 
ters. Regardless  of  the  merits  of  that  policy 
in  general,  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  waive  It  in  the  case  of  materials  which  take 
the  President's  perspective  on  a  question 
as  profoundly  and  politically  controver- 
sial as  the  nation's  economic  Inflation 
and  recession.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
eminently  unfair  for  (network)  to  turn 
over  free  alrtlme  to  the  President's  position 
because  you  regularly  make  free  airtime 
available  to  the  President  whenever  he  deems 
it  desirable  to  address  the  American  people 
For  a  recent  example  see  "Media  Manipula- 
tion by  the  President?"  (Broadcasting,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1974). 

If  (network)  does  elect  to  carry  the  VON 
spots,  we  would  expect  you  to  honor  your 
fairness  doctrine  obligations.  The  PCC  has 
made  clear  that  a  broat?  caster's  overaU  pro- 
gramming must  afford  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  contrasting 
viewpoints  on  controversial  Issues  of  public 
Importance.  Thus,  to  counter  the  WIN  ma- 
terials, (network)  must  seek  out  contrasting 
speakers  who  are  true  "partisan  voices"  on 
the  other  side(s)  and  afford  them  a  compar- 
able opportunity  to  reach  comparable  audi- 
ences. Fairness  Report,  39  Fed.  Reg.  36372, 
36378  (1974).  If  WIN  spots  are  added  to  the 
President's  regular  exposure  on  (network)  — 
news  programs,  news  conferences,  and  special 
appearances — (network)  must  afford  spot 
time  to  persons  with  contrasting  views  on  the 
inflation  question  if  It  is  to  comply  with  its 
fairness  doctrine  obligations. 

Those  persons  must  Include  members  of 
Congress:  in  campaign  appearances,  the  Pres- 
ident repeatedly  sought  to  lay  responsibility 
for  causing  Inflation  as  well  as  solving  It  on 
the  legislature's  doorstep.  Moreover,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  party  would 
also  seem  necessary  respondents  due  to  the 
highly  partisan  nature  of  much  of  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  WIN  program. 

Indeed,  the  WIN  program  has  already 
stlrr.d  up  a  political  fairness  doctrine 
problem.  After  the  networks  acceded  to  the 
President's  demand  for  coverage  of  his  Octo- 
ber 13,  1974.  speech  before  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  In  Kansas  City.  Missouri  (see 
"Media  Manipulation  by  the  President?"  su- 
pra), at  least  one  network  (NBC)  felt  oblig- 
ed to  provide  free  response  time  to  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle  as  representative  of  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both 
Ad  Council  and  White  House  sources  have 
indicated  that  the  WIN  spot  announcements 
will  be  ba.sed  on  the  President's  Kansas  City 
speech.  The  partisan  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  NBC 
response.  Senator  "Muskle  struck  a  recurrent 
theme  among  Democrats — that  President 
Ford's  voluntary  program,  coupled  with  tax 
increases,  won't  solve  problems  of  inflation 
and  reces.slon"  {Washington  Post.  October 
23.  1974). 

In  sum,  we  face  the  very  danger  articulated 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  v.  P.C.C.  454  F.  2d 
1018.  1020  (D.C.  Clr.  1971) : 
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"II]f  the  words  and  views  of  the  President 
become  a  monolithic  force,  if  they  constitute 
not  Just  the  most  powerful  voice  in  the  land 
but  the  only  voice,  then  the  delicate  mech- 
anism through  which  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  Is  distilled,  far  from  being  strength- 
ened, Is  thrown  dangerously  off  balance. 
Public  opinion  becomes  not  Informed  and 
enlightened,  but  instructed  and  dominated." 
We  would  appreciate  your  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  look  forward  to 
a  prompt  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Asher, 
Attorney  for  the  above-named  Members 
of  Congress. 


WHERE  DO  WE  STAND? 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
recent  weeks  with  respect  to  the  emerging 
Middle  East  equation  will  affect  all  of  us 
in  months  to  come.  There  are  certain 
events  and  moments  In  history  upon 
which  the  hinge  of  mankind's  life  turn. 
One  such  is  approaching  in  the  Middle 
East.  How  America  reacts  will  deter- 
mine much  of  our  collective  fate.  Cer- 
tain facts  .''itand  out  like  fire  beacons  in 
the  night.  We  would  do  well  to  heed 
them  and  ensure  that  they  light  our 
perilous  path. 

Recently,  Arafat,  head  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization,  was  re- 
ceived as  if  he  were  a  head  of  state  by 
the  United  Nations.  He  spoke  from  that 
organization's  rostrum,  threateningly 
showing  for  all  to  see  that  the  goal  of 
his  movement,  backed  by  the  entire  Ar- 
ab bloc,  is  the  ultimate  total  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  and  her  people.  His  or- 
ganization, perpetrator  of  some  of  the 
more  monumental  and  horrifying  butch- 
eries of  modem  time,  was  allowed  to 
shoot  its  way  into  the  United  Nations, 
and  was  honored  for  that  accomplish- 
ment by  a  so-called  international  organ- 
ization Americans  foot  most  of  the  bill 
for.  To  add  a  grotesque  footnote  to  the 
already  sordid  posturings  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Arafat  was  afterward  treat- 
ed like  a  conquering  hero,  being  lionized 
in  social  functions.  His  standing  ovations 
are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  state  of 
intellectual  development  and  moral  ma- 
tuilty  of  the  majority  of  governments 
represented  at  the  U.N.  and  to  the  men- 
talities of  diplomats  posing  as  their 
agents  there. 

If  one  harbored  lingering  doubts  over 
the  U.N.'s  remaining  shreds  of  credibil- 
ity, they  were  adjourned  because  of  abuse 
of  parUamentary  procedure  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  presiding  ofiBcer,  who  or- 
chestrated an  unprecedented  abuse  of 
procedure,  depriving  Israel  of  her  legiti- 
mate, guaranteed  right  to  refute  in  de- 
bate the  flood  of  canards  loosed  against 
her  by  various  speakers. 

Marching  in  invisible  but  ascertsdnable 
lockstep,  the  delegates,  cowed  or  bought 
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by  Arab  oil  money,  went  through  theh* 
motions  of  condemning  Israel  for  colo- 
nialism, racism,  oppression  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  offenses.  This  was  followed 
by  explusion  of  Israel  from  UNESCO,  an- 
other charade  posing  as  an  international 
entity  serving  mankind's  needs. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  chains  of  events 
continued  in  the  Middle  East.  The  So- 
viet Union  kept  on  pouring  modem  weap- 
ons into  Syria  and  the  PLO,  self-pro- 
claimed guardians  of  human  rights, 
staged  another  butchery  of  unarmed,  un- 
suspecting Israeli  citizens. 

Most  astuT«  observers  feel  another  war 
will  take  place  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
to  be  fervently  hoped  the  Israelis  will  not 
be  caught  napping  and  will  emerge  mili- 
tarily triumphant.  Only  one  question 
mark  remains  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
How  strongly  will  America  stand  up  to 
Russia's  inevitable  attempt  to  turn  tlie 
military  tide  against  Israel  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  favor  of  the  Arabs? 
Russia's  aim  is  to  expel  U.S.  influence 
from  the  Middle  East  and  gain  total  con- 
trol of  its  oil.  Only  strong  U.S.  suppcrt 
of  Israel  can  counterbalance  that  thrust. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  geopolitical  nece:.- 
sity  for  America  to  counterbalance  Rus- 
sian influence. 

Prom  these  events  it  Is  vital  that 
Americans  in  general  draw  certain  in- 
evitable conclusions  in  their  own  future 
national  interest.  First,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  dismal  failure,  totally  bereft 
of  any  saving  grace  whatsoever.  It  has 
become  a  tool  of  interests  devoted  to  our 
destruction  in  the  long  nm  and  of  Israel 
in  the  short  run.  A  time  has  come  for 
our  Grovemment  to  seriously  consider 
significant  withdrawal  of  financial  and 
ix)litical  support  from  that  organization. 
The  obvious  delight  on  the  part  of  Arab 
supporters  in  the  U.N.  at  America's  dis- 
comfiture was  another  broad  indication 
of  ongoing  hostility  with  which  these  na- 
tions view  the  United  States.  Why,  in  a 
period  of  gloomy  economic  develop- 
ments, the  United  States  should  continue 
to  foot  most  bills  for  this  discredited, 
anti-American  institution  escapes  reason 
and  enters  the  realm  of  the  inexplicable. 
The  Arabs,  their  Communist  allies  and 
third-world  fellow-travelers  can  easily 
afford  to  physically  remove  the  U.N. 
from  America.  In  a  foreign  environment 
it  will  shortly  cease  to  command  its  pres- 
ent attention  and  press  coverage.  Our 
financial  aid  to  it  should  accordingly  be 
scaled  down  to  a  bare  minimum. 

America's  hberal  community  would  do 
well  to  examine  its  hitherto  blind,  total 
willingness  to  excuse  anything  this  in- 
stitution does.  That  same  element  would 
do  well  to  reexamine  Its  conscience  in 
terms  of  where  it  stands  on  Israel  and 
the  blatant  anti-Semitism  emerging 
from  the  shadows  of  our  society  in  re- 
cent days. 

The  U.N.  actions,  General  Brown's 
odious  behavior,  and  the  international 
ganging  up  on  Israel  have  not  aroused 
the  ire  of  some  observers  who  should 
know  better.  A  number  of  political  col- 
umnists and  media  commentators,  most 
of  whom  label  themselves  progressives. 
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have  joined  the  steadily  orchestrating 
chorus  of  condemnation  of  Israel's  de- 
termination to  survive.  This  Is  perhaps 
the  saddest  development  of  the  last  few 
months.  Certain  columnists  have  always 
considered  Israel  to  be  fair  game.  What 
is  serious  is  the  seeming  willingness  of 
more  traditional  liberal  commentators  to 
echo  their  pronouncements.  Cumula- 
tively, this  can  only  culminate  in  a 
bankrupt  endorsement  of  a  sterile  policy 
of  appeasement  of  those  who  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  Israel  is  destroyed. 
Western  Europe's  democracies  found  out 
to  their  dismay  in  the  late  thirties  that 
by  selling  out  an  ally  and  rationalizing 
such  a  policy,  they  only  bought  a  short 
amount  of  time. 

Realism  and  steadfastness  In  support 
of  allies  and  principle  should  be  our  two 
guiding  lights.  A  time  has  come  for  our 
country  to  let  our  friends  and  foes  know 
just  exactly  where  we  stand- 


CONTROL  GOVERNMENT  SPENDINQ 
AND  INFLATION  THROUGH  BUDG- 
ET REl-ORM   LEGISLATION 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

or   PENNSTLVANl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  4.  1974 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress has  been  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act.  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
last  July.  This  legislation  provides  for 
the  reassertlon  of  congressional  power 
of  the  purse,  and  for  the  first  time,  gives 
Congress  the  proper  tools  for  evaluating 
the  financial  needs  of  our  Nation,  while 
bringing  coherence  to  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  long-range  significance  of  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
to  our  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  thereby  control  inflation  has  been 
underscored  in  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Cyclops  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
William  H.  Knoell.  In  his  remarks.  Mr. 
Knoell  stresses  the  need  for  Congress  to 
face  up  to  our  huge  Federal  deficit,  to 
reinstate  fiscal  responsibility,  and  to 
combine  congressional  spending  decisions 
with  its  established  budget  goals.  The 
text  of  Mr.  Knoell's  address  follows: 
The  Ghost  d*  ovn  Future 
(By  W.  H.  Knoell) 

Over  the  years,  I  have  been  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  engineers  think  In  a  special 
way  as  contrasted  with  what  I  caU  the  liberal 
arts  type.  I  suspect  It's  Inherent  In  the  kind 
of  personality  that  pursues  an  engineering 
education,  and  then  Ifs  further  developed 
In  the  engineering  curriculum. 

Engineers  are  taught  to  seek  an  answer, 
and  an  answer  with  precision — one  which 
takes  into  account  all  of  the  variables.  By 
and  large,  you  like  to  deal  with  tangibles. 
You  don't  particularly  like  loose,  sloppy 
thinking.  In  attacking  a  problem,  you  gather 
all  the  factors  affecting  the  solution.  You  deal 
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In  facts,  not  opinions.  Thus,  when  faced  with 
a  problem,  you  seek  the  facts. 

Because  contingencies  and  alternatives  oc- 
cupy a  place  of  respect  In  your  minds,  you 
tend  to  plot  your  curves  with  different  com- 
binations of  factors.  You  think  long  range. 
You  want  things  to  work.  When  they  don't 
work,  you  ask  yourself  why.  "What  went 
WTong  in  my  analysis?"  "Did  I  not  take  all 
the  relevant  Information  Into  account?" 
"What  changes  do  I  have  to  make  to  make 
it  work?" 

I  am  happy  to  salute  these  qualities  be- 
cause I  feel  this  country — Uideed,  this 
world — needs  more  of  this  kind  of  thinking. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

All  of  us  have  to  be  concerned  with  social 
responsibility.  If  youre  about  to  leave  the 
room,  please  hear  me  out.  I  know  the  words 
are  abused.  In  fact,  I  didn't  put  them  in  my 
announced  title  for  fear  you'd  be  turned  off. 
Relax.  I'm  not  here  to  discuss  social  respon- 
sibility In  the  normal  fashion,  but  I  realize 
It  has  an  Interesting  implication. 

By  "social  responsibility",  I  mean  we  must 
consider  not  only  the  immediate  beneficiaries 
of,  or  participants  In,  our  actions,  but  also 
well  beyond  them.  I  believe  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  think  long  range  is  important  enough 
to  be  honored  far  more  widely  than  It  fre- 
quently is. 

Specifically— and  that's  what  I  wish  to  ex- 
plore with  you  this  evening — I  believe  that 
this  yardstick  of  social  responsibility,  against 
which  to  measure  a  course  of  action,  should 
be  applied  to  government.  What  we  need  Is 
more  social  responsibility  In  government! 

Now,  the  words  "social  responsibility"  need 
a  footnote  so  we  can  be  sure  we're  all  tuned 
to  the  same  channel. 

Quite  often  the  words  are  used  in  a  very 
loose  sense  to  mean  "the  Impulse  to  cure 
social  ills".  In  that  sense,  a  corporation's  art 
school  In  Harlem  was  considered  au  act  of 
social  responsibility. 

I'm  not  using  the  term  that  way.  To  me, 
the  word  "responsible"  carries  within  it  the 
es.sential  notion  of  obligation.  The  art  school 
was  an  act  of  considerable  social  consequence, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  It  was  obligatory. 
Putting  it  another  way,  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  say  If  a  corporation  does  NOT  support  an 
art  school,  it  was  acting  irresponsibly. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  pollution  problem 
l.s  simply  solved  by  building  a  taller  stack, 
thus  pushing  the  effects  off  onto  another 
community  farther  away,  that  corporation  IS 
acting  In  an  IRrespxjnslble  manner. 

And,  a  government,  which — year  after  year. 
Irrespective  of  conditions — pays  farmers  NOT 
to  plant,  IS  acting  in  a  socially  IRresponsible 
manner.  To  have  maintained  restrictions  on 
food  production  in  1973  was  folly  enough. 
But,  here  we  are,  approaching  the  end  of 
1974,  and  President  Ford  Is  still  pleading  with 
Congress  to  remove  the  remaining  acreage 
limitation. 

To  sxun  up,  my  definition  of  "social  respon- 
sibility" l8  that  no  entity  In  good  conscience 
can  turn  Its  back  on  the  consequences  of  its 
actions.  Further,  a  government  must  not 
focus  on  the  needs  of  the  moment  without 
considering  the  consequences  In  the  future. 
Let  me  develop  this  thought  with  you  a 
little  further,  using  facts  with  which  you  are 
familiar  and  with  a  particular  experience  of 
mine  as  the  background. 

About  a  year  ago,  during  a  period  when  I 
was  having  numerous  meetings  with  ofiBcials 
in  Washington,  I  spent  several  hours  with  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  an  attempt  to  enlist  his 
support  for  the  need  of  price  relief  in  the 
steel  industry.  This  Tlslt  emphasized  the 
opinion  that  I  have  long  held.  By  and  large, 
our  legislators  in  Washington  are  Intelligent 
people  who  DO  understand.  But,  here's  the 
reality:  They  are  political  animals.  As  such. 
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they  do  two  things:  First,  they  resjjond  to 
polltcal  considerations.  And.  when  ifs  expe- 
dient, they  push  out  of  their  minds — they  are 
able  to  evade — the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing they  possess. 

I  assure  you  I  had  a  most  lively  exchange 
with  a  very  intelligent  economist.  We  talked 
about  the  problems  which  concerned  the 
steel  Industry:  profitability — capacity — the 
way  the  steel  industry  has  been  singled  out 
for  the  past  dozen  years  for  particular  pres- 
sure and  attention.  Yes.  I  could  have  sworn 
that  I  was  approaching  that  state  of  harmony 
which  might  even  promise  the  championing 
of  the  steel  industry's  cause  by  this  influen- 
tial voice  in  government.  Then  he  said,  "Well, 
now.  the  problem  of  the  moment  to  which 
all  attention  Is  being  directed  Is  .  .  ." 

In  case  you  don't  recognize  It,  when  you 
hear  a  Washingtonlan  utter  the  words  "the 
problem  of  the  moment",  you  know  you  have 
Just  been  condemned  to  a  narrow,  one-cot 
Jail  cell  In  which  to  exercise  your  mind.  In 
the  confining  framework  of  "the  problem  of 
the  moment",  there  Is  no  room  to  think  be- 
yond today.  And,  In  Washington,  the  over- 
riding concern  is  for  "the  problem  of  the 
moment". 

It  so  happened  that  "the  problem  of  the 
moment"  a  year  ago  was — as  you.  no  doubt, 
remember — the  developing  shortage  in  many 
lines  of  steel.  So,  the  economist  said  to  me, 
"If  price  relief  were  given  to  the  steel  In- 
dustry, would  that  Increase  the  supply  of 
steel  In  the  next  year?" 

You  know  my  answer.  I  said,  "Of  course  it 
won't.  You  know  in  the  steel  Industry  there's 
a  two,  three,  four-year  lead  time  between  the 
time  when  a  decision  is  made,  the  money  Is 
spent,  the  capacity  Is  built,  and  the  facility 
comes  on  stream." 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  understand.  But,  that's 
the  problem.  At  the  moment,  the  problem  we 
are  trying  to  deal  with  Is  today's  supply.  If 
price  relief  won't  help  the  Immediate  supply 
problem,  you're  not  going  to  get  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  in  Washington." 
Now,  let's  examine  this. 
Wlien  I  told  you  the  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under- 
stood the  steel  Industry's  problems.  It  was 
because  he  and  I  had  reviewed  ano  discussed 
the  events  of  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

We  started  with  the  period  when  the  United 
States  was  still  exporting  more  steel  than 
It  imported.  It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
emphasis  on  steel  in  the  post-war  economies 
of  Japan  and  Europe  was  beginning  to  be 
felt.  Because  they  needed  foreign  exchange, 
because  steel  is  best  produced  In  big  gulps, 
foreign  productive  capacity  for  steel  was 
built  far  beyond  their  domestic  needs.  And, 
the  largest  consuming  market  In  the  world 
was  the  United  States.  So,  they  turned  to  our 
markets  to  sell  their  steel  and  gain  our  dol- 
lars. They  entered  the  U.S.  market  with  a 
smashing  success. 
Howdld  they  dolt? 

The  popular  answers  given  at  the  time 
were:  They  could  undersell  us  because  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  was  in  trouble.  There  was 
poor  management.  Our  capital  equipment 
was  old  and  Inefficient.  Incest,  mental  man- 
agerial retardation  h.ad  killed  our  Innovative 
spirit. 

We  now  know  the  underlying  cause — al- 
though few  people  at  the  time.  Including  me. 
suspected  how  deeply  It  cut. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  our  Inability 
to  compete  was  Bretton  Woods  and  the  fixed 
dollar  exchange  rate  agreed  to  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  We  had  literally  been  play- 
ing a  poker  game  In  which  we  were  being 
forced  to  match  the  foreigner's  white  chips 
with  American  blue  chips.  We  were  playing 
In  dollars  which  were  very,  very  severely 
overvalued.  They  were  able  to  undersell  us 
by  $20  to  $30  a  ton  In  our  own  country. 
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The  stunning  fact  Is  that  when  the  dollar 
was  cut  loose.  It  moved  as  much  as  40%  In 
relation  to  the  Japanese  yen.  Foreign  steel 
began  selling  at  premiums  In  the  $lOO-a-ton 
range. 

So,  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  first  thing 
the  President's  Economic  Adviser  understood 
was  that,  given  fair  conditions,  without 
strangleholds  such  as  an  unrealistic  foreign 
exchange,  the  American  steel  Industry  could 
compete. 

But,  unfortunately,  on  the  very  same  dat< 
that  the  dollar  was  cut  loose,  steel  prices  weru 
frozen  at  unreallstlcally  low  levels.  These 
were  the  prices  that  prevaUed  In  our  In- 
dustry as  we  struggled  to  compete  with  the 
undervalued  foreign  steel.  Thus,  the  low  level 
of  profitability  of  the  steel  Industry  was 
perpetuated. 

As  the  value  of  their  money  moved  In  re- 
lation to  the  U.S.  dollar,  their  costs  went  up 
dramatically,  and  the  foreign  mills  started 
withdrawing  from  the  U.8.  markets  in  which 
they  had  been  concentrating,  thus  creating 
the  shortages  that  were  "the  problem  of  the 
moment."  The  coal  industry  was  having  dif- 
ficulty mining  coal  because  It  couldn't  get 
roof  bolts.  Some  con.structlon  projects  were 
held  up  since  builders  couldn't  get  reinforc- 
ing bars.  Oil  wells  weren't  being  drilled  be- 
cause drillers  couldn't  get  pipe.  In  many  of 
these  products,  there  was  now  limited  domes- 
tic steel  capacity  to  flU  the  gap  created  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  producers. 

Why?  This  Is  Lesson  No.  2  for  our  Wash- 
ington friend.  U.S.  steel  producers,  unable  to 
compet*  with  the  foreign  Imports  becatise 
of  the  fixed  dollar  and  the  foreign  govern- 
ments* concern  with  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments, had  adjusted  as  best  they  could.  They 
had  withdrawn  from  many  product  lines, 
Market  dislocations  and  distortions  became 
commonplace  in  the  battle  to  survive. 

But,  the  grim  conseqvjences  went  beyond 
that. 

18%  of  domestic  steel  consiunptlon  was 
being  served  from  offshore.  That's  the  equiv- 
alent of  all  the  growth  In  the  consumption 
of  steel  m  this  country  for  a  period  of  7  or 
8  years.  And,  It  had  been  taken  by  the  for- 
eign mills. 

As  the  American  steel  Industry  lost  volume 
during  the  foreign  Invasion,  the  overhead 
In  our  high  fixed  costs  klUed  us.  Selling  cheap 
may  have  helped  cover  our  fixed  costs,  but 
it  certainly  Impacted  on  our  profitability. 
Perhaps  the  best  Indication  of  this  Is  that 
In  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  the  steel  Industry  was 
dead  last  In  return  on  Investment  out  of  the 
40  manufacturing  categories  reported  each 
year  by  the  First  National  City  Bank.  We 
were  In  total  disfavor  on  Wall  Street, 

Lesson  No.  3:  Profitability  Is  essential  to 
maintain  and  expand  capacity. 

The  plants  we  closed  and  the  plants  we 
didn't  build  some  years  ago  are  where  the 
steel  Isn't  coming  from  today.  Yes,  the  gen- 
tleman In  Washington  understood  that  the 
problem  of  today's  "shortages"  was  caused 
by  a  narrow  and  Inflexible  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem of  yesterday — Bretton  Woods.  But,  It 
was  convenient  that  he  Ignore  what  he  knew. 
He  wasn't  there  yesterday.  That  wasn't  his 
problem.  It  wasn't  his  fault.  And,  tomorrow's 
government  regulator  will  not  be  the  same 
one  who  today  Is  trying  to  solve  "the  prob- 
lem of  the  moment"  without  regard  for  the 
problem  of  the  morrow. 

The  problem  of  tomorrow  Is  "The  Ghost 
In  Our  Future".  And,  like  all  ghosts,  there 
was  a  time  when  It  Inhabited  a  real,  live 
corpus.  Unfortunately,  when  things  go 
wrong,  politicians — unlike  engineers— do  not 
go  back  to  Identify  the  cause.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  recognize  that  today's  crisis,  all  too 
often.  Is  yesterday's  hastily  contrived  legis- 
lation or  regulation. 
This  falhire   to   recogntee   the  cause-s  of 
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past  breakdowns,  this  failure  to  grant  them 
a  place  of  honor  In  present  thinking.  Is — I 
believe — the  most  serious  form  of  social  ir- 
responslbUlty.  And,  I  fear  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  doing  It  again. 

Already  we  are  hearing  a  clamor  about  the 
unreasonably  high  profits  In  steel.  Yet,  with 
record  production  for  two  years,  we  continue 
to  have  a  steel  shortage.  Significantly,  thU 
shortage  is  occurring  with  an  economy  lu  a 
decline.  If  the  economy  were  hununlng.  If — 
especiaUy — the  auto  Industry  were  taking  Ito 
normal  share  of  production,  the  steel  short- 
age would  be  staggering. 

Despite  these  hard  facts  of  true  shortages, 
the  talk  In  Washington  of  relmposlng  price 
controls  Is  gaining  support  every  day.  Poli- 
ticians faced  with  a  problem — Inflation — have 
to  do  something.  Rather  than  go  back  and 
Identify  the  true  causes  of  the  problem  and 
take  steps  to  correct  those,  the  action  that 
Is  gaining  support  Is  relmposltlon  of  price 
controls.  IX  they  do  this.  It  wUl  not  be  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  that  they  will 
aggravate  the  shortages,  but  because — once 
again — they  will  be  acting  as  political  ani- 
mals. Again,  they  will  be  facing  "the  prob- 
lem of   the  moment". 

Is  there  any  hope  that  we  won't  be  sub- 
jected to  yet  another  re-run  of  the  late, 
late  movie? 

The  Inflationary  crisis,  and  the  fact  that 
the  electorate  Is  becoming  polltlcaUy  re- 
beUiouB,  have  led  Congress  to  pass  what  I 
consider  a  very  important  and  far-reaching 
law  this  past  summer,  although  you  may  very 
well  never  have  heard  of  It  since  It  has  re- 
ceived very  little  publicity. 

The  new  legislation  Is  called  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  Starting  with  the  1976-1977  budget. 
Congress  is  being  forced  to  consider  the 
budget  as  a  whole,  and  revenue  In  relation 
to  spending.  Perhaps  there  Is  hope  that  one 
of  the  true  causes  of  our  Inflation  today — 
the  $103  billion  federal  deficit  during  the 
Jcdinson  and  Nixon  administrations — will 
be  faced  up  to! 

Believe  It  or  not.  our  Congressional  legis- 
lative procedures  have  been  such  that  there 
has  been  a  structural  gap  between  revenues 
and  spending.  The  divorce  of  Incoming  dol- 
lars and  outgoing  dollars,  with  appropriation 
bills  sliding  through  Congress,  each  on  Its 
own  poUtlcal  steam,  has  been  a  procedural 
framework  destined  to  lead  to  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility. This  new  law  Is  a  form  of  pro- 
cedural discipline. 

In  a  very  few  words,  the  law  requires 
Congress  to  tie  Its  separate  spending  deci- 
sions to  Congressionally  determined  budget 
goals.  It  puts  curbs  on  back-door  spending 
programs. 

Under  this  law,  we  can  look  forward  to 
some  sharp  debates  In  Congress  as  the  mem- 
bers are  forced  to  reconcile  the  programs 
they  wish  to  finance  with  the  money  that  Is 
available. 

The  opportunity  Is  here,  but,  remember, 
these  are  political  animals  and  they  will  be 
sorely  tempted  to  subvert  the  new  law  when 
they  are  looking  at  federal  programs  within 
their  home  Jurisdictions. 

Samuel  Cohn — former  Assistant  Director. 
Office  of  Management — says.  "To  make  it 
work.  Congress  and  its  Individual  members 
will  have  to  act  a  hell  of  a  lot  differently 
than  they  do  now." 

I  have  great  reservations  as  to  whether 
Congress  really  has  the  guts  to  tighten  Its 
belt  unless  these  legislators  feel  the  pres- 
sure from  you.  This  Is  where  you  come  In. 
Let  them  know  you  are  aware  of  this  new 
legislation  and  that  you  want  them  to  make 
it  work. 

Two  committees — one  In  the  House  and 
one  In  the  Senate — have  been  established  to 
deal  with  the  procedures  for  this  legislation. 
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I  urge  you  to  write  these  committee  mem- 
bers. 

An  editorial  in  last  week's  WdU  Street 
Journal,  following  the  Democratic  sweep, 
contained  this  paragraph,  which  sums  up 
the  challenge  before  Congerss: 

"Perhaps  the  best  single  test  of  Congress' 
ability  to  curb  the  special-Interest  circus  is 
the  evolution  of  its  embryonic  budget-over- 
sight procedures.  InteUectually,  even  Con- 
gress has  now  recognized  that  It  cannot  set 
the  budget  merely  by  toting  up  the  amotmts 
won  by  various  special  Interests  In  various 
committees,  that  It  needs  new  procedures  to 
consider  what  the  total  Is  In  the  broader  In- 
terest. ResponsiblUty  means  perfecting  these 
procedures  and,  more  doubtfully,  taking 
them  seriously." 

It's  been  a  pleasiye  to  be  able  to  put  a  few 
thoughts  before  you.  Again,  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  keep  the  pressure  on  In  Wash- 
ington so  that  the  ghost  of  continuing  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  Is  kept  out  of  our  future. 


H.R.  16204:   GOVERNMENT  BY  NON- 
PROFIT CORPORATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALJrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Policy,  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (H.R. 
16204)  proposes  to  assign  govenmental 
powers  to  nonprofit  corporations,  there- 
by eroding  more  of  the  public  voice  In 
this  democracy. 

Paul  Ward,  executive  director  of  the 
California  regional  medical  program  and 
a  long-time  friend  of  mine,  has  submitted 
to  me  the  attached  essay,  a  discussion 
of  the  ramifications  of  HJl.  16204.  Be- 
cause of  the  concise  and  informative  ex- 
amination given  to  this  bill  by  Mr.  Ward 
in  his  essay  I  Insert  It  In  the  CowcRrs- 
siONAL  Record: 

GOVEENMEKT    BT     NONPROFn    CORPORATION 

(By  Paul  D.  Ward) 

(Presented  October  19,  1974 — Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  a  forum  on  National  Health  Insur- 
ance coeponsored  by  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington's School  of  Medicine  and  the  Wash- 
ington State  Medical  Association.) 

The  granting  of  governmental  powers  to 
non-profit  corporations  Is  a  concept  that 
should  astound  most  students  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  Is  well  down  the  road 
toward  blanketing  the  nation  with  non-profit 
corporations  and  Intends  to  place  the  dee- 
tiny  of  the  nation's  health  care  system  In 
their  hands.  Under  the  guise  of  'keeping  the 
health  care  system  free  from  politics"  they 
seem  determined  to  commit  the  future  of 
health  care  to  corporate  boards  and  staff  that 
have  little  or  no  responsibility  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Further,  not  only  do  Congress 
and  the  Administration  seem  willing  at  this 
point  to  turn  many  millions  of  tax  dollars 
over  to  these  corporations  to  engage  in  plan- 
ning, development  and  regulation  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  they  would  also  give  them  the  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  each  proposed  use 
of  federal  funds  for  the  support  of  health 
services,  manpower  and  facUlUes  lu  the  area 
they  are  assigned. 

As  Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  a  bill  to  do 
Just  that  may  pass  before  the  S3rd  Congresa 
adjourns. 
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The  bUl  18  HJl.  16204.  the  "National  Health 
Policy,  Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974."  It  is  slated  for  vot«  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
election. 

Too  many  of  us  still  have  a  hard  time  be- 
Itpving  such  a  proposal  could  have  advanced 
so  far  In  Congress,  especially  In  the  House, 
V.  here  the  links  to  the  people  of  this  nation 
Are  the  closest.  But  It  has,  and  It  seems  only 
a  drastic  awakening  of  the  public  will  keep  It 
from  becoming  law.  The  Irony  Is  that  this 
hardly  seems  the  year  for  passing  legislation 
that  robs  the  people  of  any  direct  or  indirect 
voice  at  the  local  level.  I.e.,  the  traditional 
means  of  public  accountability.  However, 
the  railroad  Is  In  full  motion  and  it  may  be 
hard  to  stop. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  concept 
developed  its  current  momentiun.  Basically, 
it  all  began  in  the  spring  of  1073.  As  the  au- 
thorizations for  many  of  the  programs  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  were  expiring,  lead- 
ers In  Congress  pledged  to  rewrite  most  of  the 
programs  "to  prepare  the  Nation's  health 
care  delivery  system  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  National  Health  Insurance."  Expiration  of 
authorizations  for  Ck>mprehensive  Health 
Planning,  Facility  Construction  (Hill-Bur- 
ton), Regional  Medical  Programs,  several 
manpower  training  programs,  several  direct 
health  service  programs  (such  as  Migrant 
Health,  Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  Men- 
tal Retardation  and  Mental  Health)  and 
other  programs  provided  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  redirect  them  so  as  to  prepare 
the  system  for  the  greater  expectations  and 
demands  that  National  Health  Insivance 
would  engender.  In  late  June  1973,  the  expir- 
ing programs  were  extended  for  one  year 
(until  June  30,  1974)  to  allow  time  for  re- 
writing. 

Congress  undertook  this  task  during  im- 
mensely trying  times.  The  fuel  crisis,  Water- 
gate, Inflation,  impeachment  hearings — all 
issues  of  unusual  magnitude — pushed  the  is- 
sue of  health  care  into  the  background.  The 
rewriting  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
took  place  largely  at  the  Congressional  staS 
level  and  was.  In  efl^ect,  obscured  by  the  flam- 
boyance of  the  other  pervading  Issues.  When 
the  revised  parts  of  the  PHS  Act  began  to 
move  in  Congress,  there  was  little  or  no  un- 
derstanding of  the  actual  content  of  the  bills 
(let  alone  the  many  secondary  implications) 
by  those  Involved  in  the  provision  of  health 
care,  by  many  Meml>ers  of  Congress  or  by  the 
general  public.  As  we  near  the  date  HJl. 
16204  will  be  debated  on  the  floor,  the  gen- 
eral public,  some  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
^iguiflcant  portion  of  the  health  care  indus- 
try still  do  not  understand  it. 

H.R.  16204  proposes  to  do  a  number  of  good 
things  which  need  to  be  done,  such  as  devel- 
oping a  national  health  policy,  loiprovlng 
fvmding  for  health  planning,  continuation  of 
the  development  of  our  health  resources  and 
providing  a  means  by  which  that  develop- 
ment can  be  ratlonall2ied  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic base.  But  the  apparatus  which  it  sets 
up  to  accomplish  these  ends  is  as  faulty  as 
the  objectives  are  sound.  Obviously  we  can- 
not expect  any  bill  to  be  all  good,  but  we 
should  at  least  hope  that  the  positive  aspects 
would  outweigh  the  negative.  In  H.R.  16204 
the  opposite  Is  true;  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
will  be  set  back  two  decades  because  the  ap- 
paratus proposed  for  their  implementation  is 
designed  to  create  chaos. 

Among  other  thlngr,  H.R.  16204  would 
create  a  series  of  non-profit  corporations 
known  as  Health  Systems  Agencies  (HSAs), 
which  would  occupy  geogrftphlcal  areas 
roughly  comparable  to  the  CHP  b-agencles 
of  today.  These  corporations  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  the  .state  in  which  they  are 
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located.  They  would  be  responsible  for  long 
and  short  term  planning,  development  of 
services,  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  vir- 
tually all  federal  funds  used  through  grants 
and  contracts  for  support  of  health  services, 
manpower  and  facilities,  for  certificate  of 
need  determination,  and  for  review  of  exist- 
ing health  care  services  rendered  by  facilities 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  they 
shotild  continue  or  not.  The  financing  of 
the  H8A  would  be  almost  totally  federal, 
with  grants  to  the  agency  of  up  to  60  cents 
times  the  population  of  the  HSA's  area  and 
$1  per  capita  for  development  of  resoiuces. 
HSAs  would  have  considerably  more  power 
than  the  current  CHP  b-agencles,  better 
funding  and  less  responsibility  to  the  State. 
Except  for  their  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  they  would  be  free-standing 
agencies  with  considerable  power. 

Unquestionably,  the  major  fault  with  H.R. 
16204  is  that  it  does  in  fact  assign  govern- 
mental powers  to  non-profit  corporations.  It 
attempts  to  hedge  the  legal  question  of  "pub- 
lic accountability"  (i.e.,  the  legal  precept 
that  public  policy  can  be  created  only  by 
those  officials  elected  by  the  voters  or  an 
appointee  of  an  elected  official  duly  author- 
ized by  law  to  create  policy)  by  having  the 
non-profit  corporation  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  perform 
such  functions  on  the  Secretary's  behalf. 
As  such,  in  theory,  the  corporation  would 
be  an  agent  of  the  Secretary's  office.  In  fact, 
however,  the  corporation  is  an  autonomous 
unit  exercising  public  powers  at  the  com- 
mtmity  level,  much  as  any  public  agency 
wotild  do.  except  that  its  governing  board  is 
neither  elected  nor  appointed  by  an  elected 
official  duly  authorized  by  law  to  do  so. 

Nor  is  it  po.>«ible  to  deny  that  these  organi- 
zations would  be  creating  public  policy.  Con- 
gress has  declared  health  care  a  right  for  all 
citizens,  somewhat  in  the  .same  sense  that 
education  is  a  "right."  No  one  can  deny  that 
influencing  the  delivery  of  health  care 
through  the  planning,  development  and  reg- 
ulatory process  would  not  In  fact  be  an  act 
of  creating  public  policy.  Further,  the  fact 
that  nearly  80 ^j  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  these  functions  are  controlled  by  the 
HSA's  board  and  staff  should  be  de  facto 
evidence  of  where  the  control  lies  and  where 
the  action  occurs.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
argue  with  any  honesty  that  an  "agreement" 
with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  nullifies  the  de 
facto  powers  of  an  HSA. 

If  a  local  citizen  or  group  feels  aggrieved 
by  an  action  of  the  agency,  to  whom  does  he 
turn  for  redress:  the  mayor,  city  council, 
board  of  supervisors,  governor,  or  other  offi- 
cials? No.  Since  they  do  not  select  the  board 
or  staff,  they  have  no  responsibility  for  the 
actions  they  take.  There  is  a  limited  recourse 
to  the  courts,  and  In  some  cases  to  the  Secre- 
t.try  of  HEW  as  the  fund  granting  agency. 
About  all  this  assures  is  abundant  court 
actions  during  the  first  years.  If  this  becomes 
the  way  health  policy  is  created. 

It  is  not  our  Intent  to  condemn  non-profit 
corporations.  When  they  are  used  in  a  proper 
way,  they  usually  serve  as  a  sound  vehicle 
for  needed  accomplishment.  They  are  essen- 
tially organizations  to  provide  services  for 
people  without  Involving  the  profit  motive. 
They  were  never  Intended  to  be  public  policy 
creating  organizations.  Certainly  the  Health 
Systems  Agencies  created  under  H.R.  16204 
are  public  policy  creating  organizations  that 
do  not  possess  public  accountability  in  the 
traditional  sense. 

A  BROAD  PUBLIC  POLICY  AUTHORITY 

HSAs  would  have  broad  public  policy  au- 
thority in  terms  of  designing  the  local  health 
system,  implementing  pieces  of  that  system 
with  its  development  funds  and,  to  a  limited 
degree,  regulating  that  system.  No  one  ques- 
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tlons  the  legitimacy  of  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion developing  a  health  plan  for  the  local 
community  so  long  as  final  approval  of  the 
plan  rests  with  another  public  body  meeting 
the  test  of  public  accountability.  No  one 
questions  the  validity  of  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration developing  health  care  services 
for  the  community  so  long  as  that  corpora- 
tion is  obligated  to  follow  a  publicly  adopted 
plan  and  so  long  as  its  activities  are  scru- 
tUilzed  by  publicly  accountable  officials.  But 
one  would  always  question  the  legality  and 
appropriateness  of  non-profit  corporations 
engaging  in  the  regulatory  process  regardless 
of  the  situation,  since  this  has  been  a  func- 
tion In  our  society  that  has  always  been  as- 
signed to  a  public  body  that  la  in  all  respects 
accountable.  But  when  all  of  these  functions 
are  mixed  together  and  placed  in  a  single 
non-profit  corporation  such  as  an  HSA,  and 
the  only  Ihik  with  public  accountability  is 
the  agreement  that  exists  with  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  then  the  historical  concept  of  demo- 
cratic government  based  on  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  their  appointees  is  critically 
strained. 

AGENTS    OF    THE   SECRETARY    VERSUS   AGENTS    OF 
THE    COMMUNITY 

Eventually,  in  order  to  meet  any  legal  test 
of  public  accountability,  the  HSAs  would 
have  to  be  considered  "Agents  of  the  Sec- 
retary." This  Is  a  dramatic  change  in  phi- 
losophy from  the  current  situation.  Our  cur- 
rent health  planning  agencies  are  considered 
to  be  agents  of  the  community;  that  Is,  an 
agency  belonging  to  the  community  and  de- 
signed to  bring  providers  and  the  public 
together  at  the  local  level  to  make  decisions 
about  the  provision  of  health  care  and 
to  develop  a  plan  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
community.  This  philosophy  is  completely 
reversed  if  the  HSA  is  made  an  arm  of  the 
Secretary  extending  into  the  local  com- 
munity. Currently  the  local  planning  agency 
relates  to  the  State  A  Agency  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  relatively  autonomotis  part 
of  the  overall  state  planning  apparatus. 
Under  HJl.  16204  the  relationship  Is  be- 
tween the  HSA  and  the  Secretary  with  the 
Secretary  consulting  the  state  in  an  advisory 
sense  only  should  he  decide  to  seek  informa- 
tion from  it. 

H.R.  16204  distorts  the  health  regulatory 
process  of  the  past,  which  traditionally  has 
been  at  the  state  level  and  it  revises  the 
philosophy  of  the  development  of  health 
resources  by  making  it  subject  essentially  to 
federal  approval.  Although  there  has  been 
much  talk  in  recent  years  about  the  decen- 
tralization of  government,  this  bill,  when  its 
implications  are  taken  into  full  considera- 
tion, could  be  the  most  power-centralizing 
at  the  federal  level  that  has  been  developed 
in  recent  times. 

DEVICES    FOR    POLICV    ENDORSEMENT 

Not  only  does  H.R.  16204  grant  HSAs  the 
ability  to  create  public  policy  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  local  health  system,  but 
it  also  creates  the  devices  for  enforcing  that 
policy.  Again,  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  powers  are  being  given  to  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  directors  and  staff  of 
a  non-profit  corporation  that  has  not  been 
elected  by  the  public  or  appointed  by  a 
public  official,  and  has  no  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  electorate  except  remotely 
through  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  This  is  a 
self -perpetuating  board  which  is  self -selected 
in  the  beginning  and  is  in  a  position  to  be 
as  contemptuous  of  public  opinion  as  it 
desires.  The  first  of  these  several  powers  is 
found  In  the  $75,000  grants  that  HSAs  can 
make  to  local  entitles  for  the  development  of 
services.  These  grants  cannot  be  considered 
sufficient  In  size  to  develop  most  of  the 
kinds  of  health  care  services  that  need  to 
he  developed,  but  they  can  be  used  to  ma- 
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nlpulate  the  syBtem  by  buying  support  for 
HSA   poeltlons. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  Health  Sys- 
tem Agency  would  uae  iU  grantUig  ability 
to  bribe  local  providers  Into  complying  with 
the  HSAs  policy.  But  it  la  to  say  that  the 
Congreae  and  the  Admlnlsuation  are  at  fault 
In  attempting  to  create  a  system  that  would 
aUow  for  and  in  fact  encourage  this  type 
of  bribery.  It  takes  litUe  or  no  imagination 
to  tinderstand  that  If  an  insUtutton  or  a 
faculty  applied  for  this  aid  It  might  be  obli- 
gated to  comply  with  other  demands  of  the 
HSA,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  if  urged  upon 
them.  The  statement,  "Either  you  do  what 
we  say  or  you  dont  get  your  development 
money,"  la  certainly  Implied  and  could  only 
lead  to  the  distortion  of  the  planning  ac- 
tivity If  It  were  to  be  motivated  and  enforced 
by  this  process.  Admittedly,  much  of  our 
activity  is  already  conditioned  by  this  kind  of 
bargaining,  but  why  give  a  sledgehammer  to 
an  organization  that  has  little  if  any  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  the  electorate.  These  might  be 
beneficial  powers  U  the  electorate  were  able 
to  respond  by  removing  the  board,  or  the 
official  responsible  for  their  appointment, 
when  or  if  the  board  acted  Inappropriately, 
but  no  such  recourse  Is  available. 

Another  dangerous  power  given  to  the 
HSA  is  approval  or  disapproval  authority 
over  all  funds  applied  for  that  are  authorized 
and  appropriated  through  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  sev- 
eral trade  Journals  in  the  health  field,  this 
approval  and  disapproval  power  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  applying  to  all  grant  and  con- 
tract funds  for  research,  facilities,  man- 
power, mental  health,  mental  retardation, 
family  planning,  etc.,  where  health  services 
are  involved.  In  fact,  it  could  be  read  as 
Inclusion  of  all  funds  appropriated  through 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  If  the  Secre- 
tary so  decided.  On  the  surface  this  approval 
and  disapproval  may  appear  innocent:  how- 
ever, the  fault  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  creating  a  situation  wherein  the 
local  agency  could  withhold  its  approval  of 
funds  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  com- 
plUnce  with  other  parts  of  its  self-approved 
plan.  It  is  obvious  that  anyone  seeking  ap- 
proval for  funding  could  be  compelled  to 
comply  with  other  unrelated  desires  of  the 
agency  in  order  to  gain  that  approval.  Again, 
many  agencies  would  not  use  these  tech- 
niques, but  the  fault  lies  In  the  fact  that 
an  apparatus  is  being  created  which  encour- 
ages It  and  there  U  little  or  no  recourse  for 
settimg  grievances  except  for  appealing  to 
the  Secretary,  which  might  be  less  than  sat- 
isfying since  the  report  on  the  bill  Indicates 
that  the  Secretary  should  not  Insert  himself 
In  these  decisions  except  on  rare  occasions. 
Who  Is  to  say  how  rare  is  rare? 

THE   PRESSURES   ON   THE   GOVERNOR 

Another  major  fault  with  HJl.  16204  is  the 
process  by  which  local  healt'  service  areas 
are  created  and  in  turn  the  HSAs  approved 
to  run  these  areas.  The  proposed  law  would 
have  the  governors  recommend,  within  cer- 
tain confines,  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  area  and  the  non-profit  agencies  that 
should  be  designated  as  the  HSAs.  If  this 
legislation  is  passed  and  when  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  providers,  a  strenuous  scramble 
win  result  among  certain  of  the  strong  pro- 
viders In  an  effort  to  provide  favorable  peo- 
ple for  the  board  of  any  non-profit  corpora- 
tion selected  as  the  Health  Systems  Agency. 
Since  the  agency  must  make  findings  for 
certificate  of  need  and  then  continuously  re- 
view all  services  rendered  by  Institutions  to 
recommend  either  continuation  or  termina- 
tion, natiurally  the  bigger  and  more  aggres- 
sive institutions,  facilities  and  providers  will 
want  to  protect  their  Interests  in  the  services 
being  rendered.  The  governors  are  going  to 
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receive  tremendous  pressures,  especially  from 
urban  areas,  concerning  the  designation  of 
areas  and  agencies.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
strife  will  develop  during  the  first  year  whUe 
these  designations  are  being  made.  For  any 
agency  that  has  these  powers  vested  in  Its 
board,  and  ar.y  board  that  U  self -perpetuat- 
ing after  its  establishment  In  that  It  selects 
and  elects  its  new  members  in  perpetuity,  it  Is 
obviously  advantageous  to  obtain  favorable 
board  representatives  (whether  they  be  pub- 
lic or  provider)  at  the  time  of  agency  desig- 
nation. Later,  many  institutions,  faculties 
and  providers  wUl  find  themselves  without 
representation  and  perhaps  wtU  feel  the  need 
to  continually  rebel  against  the  decisions 
made  by  the  agency.  Not  only  wUl  the  gov- 
ernor be  t>esleged  at  the  outaet.  but  the 
courts  will  be  besieged  later  on  the  question 
of  public  accountabUlty  when  decisions  are 
made  that  are  not  to  the  llklDig  of  those  not 
represented  on  the  board. 

FROM   CONVENER  TO  ADVERSARY 

HJl.  16204  also  completely  reverses  the 
philosophy  that  the  local  planning  agency's 
role  is  to  draw  the  local  resources  and  pro- 
viders together  and  develop  a  consensus  on 
what  the  plan  should  be.  HJl.  16204  places 
the  planning  agency  In  an  adversary  role 
with  the  individual  provider  at  the  com- 
munity level.  The  agency,  at  least  to  a  minor 
degree,  regulates  as  a  superior  party  In  the 
relationship;  it  cajoles  and  entices  wljh  Its 
»75.000  grants  and  It  acts  as  the  sole  creator 
of  the  long-term  and  short-term  plans.  It 
replaces  the  convening  body  role  with  the 
dominant  figure  role  In  the  relationship. 

HOPELESS  COMBINATION   OF  FUNCTIONS 

But  perhaps  the  fatal  flaw  the  bill  pos- 
sesses Is  that  it  attempts  to  combine  three 
incompatible  functions.  There  are  many 
compelling  reasons  why  planning,  health 
service  development  and  regulation  should 
not  be  assigned  to  the  same  agency.  Each  of 
these  functions  requires  staff  possessing 
different  skUls  and  boards  composed  of  differ- 
ent constituencies.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
health  service  development  should  not  be 
required  to  conform  to  the  needs  and  pri- 
orities set  In  the  plan,  nor  is  it  to  say  that 
regulation  should  not  be  based  on  input 
from  the  plan  where  appropriate.  But  it  la 
to  say  that  planning  agencies  and  staffs 
should  not  attempt  to  become  regulators  or 
health  service  developers,  and  service  de- 
velopers should  not  attempt  either  nlanntng 
or  regulation.  All  three  functicr^  require 
different  skUls,  different  attitudes  and  ap- 
proaches, and  a  different  involvement  of 
people.  To  the  degree  that  one  attempts  to 
do  the  other's  Job,  it  wUl  further  compound 
our  problems. 

The  function  of  planning  requires  an 
agency  board  that  knows  the  community  it 
serves  and  the  problems  that  community 
faces.  It  should  know  how  Its  citizens  wUl 
react  to  certain  stimuli  and  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  priorities  its  citizens  intuitively 
place  on  needs.  The  function  of  planning  re- 
quires staff  leadership  Imbued  with  imag- 
ination, a  deep  regard  for  hiunan  problems 
and  an  optimism  that  human  needs  can  be 
described  and  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
there  will  be  an  appropriate  response  to  try 
to  meet  the  need. 

The  function  of  regulation  requires  an- 
other approach  and  another  set  of  Interests 
by  its  board  or  commission  members.  It  re- 
quires staff  leadership  possessing  much  dif- 
ferent SkUls  and  interests.  Regulation  re- 
quires more  of  the  skUls  and  interests  of  the 
economist,  the  manager  and  the  fiscal  ex- 
pert— an  orientation  not  usually  found  In 
today's  health  planner.  Nor  do  we  normally 
find  persons  sklUed  In  the  art  of  regulation 
who  make  enthusiastic  and  imaginative 
planners.  Based  on  our  recent  experience  in 
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certificate  of  needs,  planning  staffs  should 
not  manage  the  regulatory  process  nor  should 
the  regulatory  staff  and  board  manage 
planning. 

The  function  of  health  services  develop- 
ment requires  yet  another  set  of  skUls  and 
Interests  on   the   part  of   the   staff   and   its 
board.  It  requires  staff  leadership  that  has 
been    Involved    in    the    administration    and 
delivery  of  health  care,  a  staff  that  knows 
how  care  t«  or  should  be  delivered  at  the 
patient  level,  a  staff  that  knows  how  to  create 
secondary  and  tertiary  referral  patterns,  how 
to  make  quality  Judgments  and  how  to  lead 
a  patient  from  the  front  door  of  an  institu- 
tion or  facility  to  the  care  he  needs.  Today  s 
planner  looks  at  the  broad  health  care  needs 
of  a  given  community   and   tries  to  match 
those    needs    agalxkst    resources.    If    the    re- 
sources lo  terms  of  care  delivery   units  are 
not  In  existence,  then  they  must  be  created. 
Neither  today's  planner  or  r^ulators  have 
the  skUls  to  design,  arrange  or  Implement  a 
new  service.  Also,  the  governing  board  of  a 
health  care  development  organization.  If  It 
Is  to  perform  Its  functions  successfully,  has 
to   possess   a   wide    technical    knowledge    of 
delivery  and  has  to  be  able  to  Influence  the 
health  care  Industry  sufficiently  to  obtain  Its 
cooperation   In  providing  resources  to  meet 
the  indicated  needs.  That  board  should  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
disciplines:    I.e.,  nursing,  hospital  adminis- 
tration,  physicians,   public   health,   medical 
education,  and  others  from  professional  and 
voluntary  associations  who  have  the  respect 
of  their  peers  and  can  Influence  their  conduct 
In  relation  to  the  described  needs.  This  type 
of  organization  can  create  and  has  created 
new   services   where   they    were   needed   by 
drawing  on   its  strengths  with   the  various 
state  professional  associations  to  gain  sup- 
port for  the  programs  Involved.  Such  support 
cannot    be    gained    through    the    planning 
agencies  as  described  in  this  bill. 

THE  RESPONSE 

Supporters  of  H.R.  16204  respond  to  these 
criticisms  by  stating  that  the  bill  provides 
authorization  for  only  three  years  and  any 
faults  can  be  corrected  when  and  if  it  is 
extended.  They  point  out  that  nearly  two 
years'  staff  work  has  been  devoted  to  the 
bill  and  that  this  effort  should  not  be  wasted. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  this  kind  of  thinking 
that  has  plagued  the  health  field  for  the 
past  decade.  Relatively  few  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  programs  have  had  any 
stability  over  this  period  because  they  do 
come  up  for  renewal  every  three  years.  Both 
Congress  and  the  Administration  have  a 
tendency  to  think  In  terms  of  tearing  each 
of  the  programs  asunder  every  three  years 
and  Instituting  new  programs  In  their  place, 
instead  of  making  adjustments  in  ongoing 
efforts  and  building  on  the  strengths  of  the 
past.  It  takes  three  years  or  more  to  buJld 
a  good  staff,  educate  the  public  on  the  pur- 
poses and  utUlzatlon  of  the  program,  and 
gain  the  support  of  the  community  and  its 
resources.  If,  at  the  end  of  each  three-year 
period,  the  participants  in  the  programs 
have  to  face  the  turmoU  of  indecision,  pos- 
sible abrupt  change  In  purpose  and  proced- 
ure, reorganization  and  general  confusion, 
we  cannot  expect  much  to  be  accomplished. 
The  effect  on  paid  staff  is  obvious,  but  the 
public  participants  become  disenchanted 
also,  because  by  the  time  they  become  active 
in  and  knowledgeable  about  the  program  it 
is  changed  and  much  of  their  effort  has 
been  wasted.  Most  public  participants  who 
volunteer  their  time  are  too  discouraged  to 
try  It  the  second  time  aroimd. 

HJl.  18204  would  be  a  disaster  In  terms 
of  the  turmoU  and  disillusionment  It  would 
create.  It  purports  to  be  amalgamation  of 
Comprehensive    Health    Planning.    Ezperl- 
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mental  Health  Systems,  Regional  Medical 
Programs,  HUl-Burton  and  the  various  ap- 
proval or  regulatory  processes  like  those 
required  under  Sec.  1122,  State  Certificate 
of  Need  and  Recertlflcation.  But  in  fact,  it 
win  prove  to  be  an  entirely  new  ball  game. 
In  most  cases  the  conflict  will  not  be  be- 
tween the  programs  and  their  staffs  that 
are  slated  for  amalgamation.  It  will  be  among 
the  concerned  groups  in  the  health  field 
that  want  recognition  on  the  HSA  board. 
It  will  take  place  when  the  governor  of 
each  state  is  asked  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  the  area  boundaries  for 
each  hesilth  service  area  and  which  non- 
profit corporation  with  its  specified  board 
members  should  be  selected  to  serve  as  the 
HSA.  Although  some  b-agencles  have  been 
told  that  their  selection  Is  pro  forma,  when 
the  witching  hour  arrives  they  are  apt  to  Se 
in  for  a  surprise.  The  proposed  language 
is    clear:    most    of    the    existing    b-agency 
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boards  would  have  to  tindergo  substantial 
change,  if  not  complete  change,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  area  boundaries  would  be 
subject  to  change. 

With  the  change  in  the  boards,  board 
members  and  area  boundaries  will  come 
changes  in  the  staff  that  has  been  engaged 
in  the  planning.  This  always  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  of  the  plans,  planning 
data  and  related  efforts  of  the  former  agency 
the  new  agency  will  find  relevant.  In  this 
event  the  work  of  the  past  years  may  be  lost 
and  the  total  process  begun  over  again, 
committing  many  of  the  same  errors,  suffer- 
ing the  same  learning  pains  and  once  again 
re-inventlng  the  wheel.  Add  to  this  the  new 
functions  that  have  been  assigned  the  agency 
and  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  bogged  down 
In  its  own  confusion  for  months — if  not 
years — to  come.  This  is  history  repeating 
Itself  for  we  went  through  this,  except  on 
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a  lesser  scale,  when  the  b-agencles  took  over 
from  the  voluntary  health  planning  agencies 
six  to  eight  years  ago. 

At  thU  point,  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  accrue  to  health  care  in  our  nation 
Is  for  H.R.  16204  to  fall  to  become  law.  This 
would  permit  a  new  bill  to  be  written  after 
the  first  of  the  year  that  would  preserve 
the  best  of  the  planning,  development  and 
regulatory  efforts  that  have  emerged  since 
1965  when  the  89th  Congress  and  certain 
states  put  most  of  these  efforts  in  motion. 
Our  efforts  in  these  areas  can  be  and  should 
be  improved,  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
proposition  from  that  presented  in  H.R. 
16204,  which  would  discard  the  accomplish- 
ments and  lessons  of  the  past  only  to  repeat 
the  same  problems,  create  innumerable  new 
problems,  and  set  back  several  years  the 
chance  to  prepare  the  system  for  National 
Health  Insurance. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100  '20   ^=    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =:;  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  :=;  5  0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution  is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


